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PREFACE 


TO 


THB   SECOND   EDITION. 


It  waa  IneTitable  that  many  defects  should  be  found  in  the  first  Edition  of  a 
voik  like  the  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquitiesi  embracing  a  great 
tmety  of  aubjectSy  written  by  different  persons^  and  pnbliabed  periodically. 
Of  these  no  one  was  more  fully  aware  than  the  Editor;  and  accordingly* 
when  the  sale  of  a  very  large  impression  rendered  the  preparation  of  a  second 
Editioo  neceaaary*  he  resolved  to  spare  no  pains  and  exertions  to  render  the 
work  still  more  worthy  of  the  approbation  with  which  it  had  been  already 
reedTed.  The  following  will  be  found  to  be  the  principal  improvements  in 
the  present  Eldition. 

1.  Many  of  the  most  important  articles  are  rewritten.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  work,  since  it  was  originally  intended  to 
comi^ete  it  in  a  much  smaller  compass  than  was  afterwards  found  advisable ; 
and  accordingly  many  subjects  in  the  earlier  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  treated 
in  the  first  Edition  with  a  brevity  which  prevented  the  writers  from  giving  a 
full  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  several  important  points* 

2.  Many  subjects  which  were  entirely  omitted  in  the  first  Edition  are  here 
sopplied.  Any  one  who  has  had  experience  in  the  arrangement  of  a  woik  in 
alphabetical  order  will  not  be  surprised  that  there  should  be  many  omissions 
in  the  first  Edition  of  such  a  woik.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  exten- 
Bve  additions  made  to  the  work,  when  it  is  stated  that»  including  the  articles 
which  have  been  rewritten,  the  present  Edition  contains  upwards  of  three 
hundred  pages  of  entirely  new  matter. 

8.  Those  articles  which  have  not  been  rewritten  have  been  carefuUy  revised, 
and  in  many  of  them  errors  have  been  corrected,  extraneous  matter  omitted, 
and  mnch  additional  information  given.  In  this  part  of  his  labours  the  Editor 
has  reeeived  the  most  valuable  assistance  from  Mr.  Gkoige  Long,  Dr.  Schmitc, 
and  Mr.  Philip  Smith. 

4.  Additional  illustrations  have  been  given  by  means  of  new  woodcuts, 
whererer  the  subjects  appeared  to  require  them.    Many  of  these  new  wood« 
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caU  are  of  considerable  importance,  as  the  reader  maj  see  bj  referring  to 
the  articles  Amphiikeairum,  Aquaeducttu^  Columna^  Templum^  and  manj 
others. 

5.  An  alteration  has  been  made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  work,  which  will 
tend  to  facilitate  its  use.  In  the  former  Edition  there  was  some  inconsistency 
in  the  use  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  English  words  for  the  names  of  articles.  In 
the  present  Edition  the  Latin  language  has  been  always  employed  for  the 
heading  of  the  articles,  except  in  those  subjects  connected  with  Greek  Anti- 
quities where  no  corresponding  words  existed  in  Latin;  as,  for  instance,  in  l^al 
terms,  and  in  the  names  of  magistrates.  In  these  cases  the  Greek  language  has 
been  necessarily  employed ;  but,  in  compliance  with  a  wish  expressed  by  many 
persons,  the  Greek  words  are  given  in  Latin  letters,  with  the  Greek  characters 
Bubjoined. 

In  conclusion,  the  Editor  has  to  express  his  regret  that  he  is  unable  in  any 
way  to  make  the  additions  and  alterations  in  the  present  Edition  available  to 
the  purchasers  of  the  former  one.  He  had  at  one  time  thought  of  publishing 
them  in  a  separate  form;  but  he  found,  as  the  work  proceeded,  that  this  was  quite 
impossible,  on  account  of  their  great  number  and  length.  In  fact,  the  present 
Edition  must  be  regarded,  to  a  considerable  extent,  as  a  new  work. 

WILUAM  SMITH. 
London,  August  1st,  Ittta. 
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Th«  stady  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  ba8»  in  common  with  all  other 
philological  studies,  made  great  progress  in  Europe  within  the  last  fiAj  jeart. 
The  earlier  ^niters  on  the  subject,  whose  works  are  contained  in  the  coUectiooi 
of  GronoYins  and  Gneyius,  display  little  historical  criticism,  and  give  no  com« 
preheuuTe  view  or  living  idea  of  the  public  and  private  life  of  the  ancients. 
Thi^  were  contented,  for  the  most  part,  with  merely  collecting  facts,  and  arrang- 
ing them  in  some  systematic  form,  and  seemed  not  to  have  felt  the  want  of  any 
thing  more:  they  wrote  about  antiquity  as  if  the  people  had  never  existed; 
thej  did  not  attempt  to  realise  to  their  own  minds,  or  to  represent  to  those  of 
others,  the  living  spirit  of  Greek  and  Roman  civilisation.  But  by  the  labours 
of  modem  scholars  life  has  been  breathed  into  the  study :  men  are  no  longer 
sadflfied  with  isolated  facts  on  separate  departments  of  the  subject,  but  endea« 
voor  to  form  some  conception  of  antiquity  as  an  organic  whole,  and  to  trace 
the  relation  of  one  part  to  another. 

There  is  scarcely  a  single  subject  included  under  the  general  name  of  Greek 

and  Boman  Antiquities^  which  has  not  received  elucidation  from  the  writings 

of  the  modem  scholars  of  Germany.     The  history  and  political  relations  of  the 

natioDfl  of  antiquity  have  been  placed  in  an  entirely  different  light  since  the 

pablication  of  Niebuhr's  Roman  History,  which  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the 

study,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  the  works  of  Bockh,  K.  0.  Mtiller,  Wachs- 

aiuthy  K.  F.  Hermann,  and  other  distinguished  scholars.     The  study  of  the 

Boman  law,  which,  has  been  unaccountably  n^lected  in  this  country,  has  been 

proeecDted  with  extraordinary  success  by  the  great  jurists  of  Grermany,  among 

whom  Savigny  stands  preeminent,  and  claims  our  profoundest  admiration. 

The  salyect  of  Attic  law,  though  in  a  scientific  point  of  view  one  of  much 

lev  interest  and  importance  than  the  Roman  law,  but  without  a  competent 

knowledge  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  understand  the  Greek  orators,  has  also 

received  much   elucidation  from  the  writings  of  Meier,  Schomann,  Bunsen, 

Pktaer  Hadtwolcker,  and  others.    Nor  has  the  private  life  of  the  ancients 

been  ne<^]ected«       The  discovery  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  has  supplied 

•^  a 
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OS  with  important  information  on  the  subject,  which  has  also  been  dvs- 
cussed  with  ability  hj  several  modem  writers,  among  whom  W.  A.  Becker,  of 
Leipzig,  deserves  to  be  particularly  mentioned.  The  study  of  ancient  art  like- 
wise, to  which  our  scholars  have  paid  little  attention,  has  been  diligently  cul- 
tivated in  Grermany  from  the  time  of  Winckelmann  and  Lessing,  who  founded 
file  modem  school  of  criticism  in  art,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  so  many 
valuable  works. 

While,  however,  so  much  nis  been  done  in  every  department  of  the  subject, 
no  attempt  has  hitherto  been  made,  either  in  Germany  or  in  this  country,  to 
make  the  results  of  modem  researches  available  for  the  purposes  of  instruction, 
by  giving  them  in  a  single  work,  adapted  for  the  use  of  students.  At  present, 
correct  information  on  many  matters  of  antiquity  can  only  be  obtained  by 
consulting  a  large  number  of  costly  works,  which  few  students  can  have  access 
to.  It  was  therefore  thought  that  a  work  on  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities, 
which  should  be  founded  on  a  careful  examination  of  the  original  sources,  with 
such  aids  as  could  be  derived  from  the  best  modern  writers,  and  which  should 
bring  up  the  subject,  so  to  speak,  to  the  present  state  of  philological  learning, 
would  form  a  useful  acquisition  to  all  persons  engaged  in  the  study  of  antiquity. 

It  was  supposed  that  this  work  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  two  different  classes 
of  readers,  and  it  was  therefore  considered  proper  to  provide  for  the  probable 
wants  of  each,  as  far  as  was  possible.  It  has  been  intended  not  only  for  schools, 
but  also  for  the  use  of  students  at  universities,  and  of  other  persons,  who  may 
wish  to  obtain  more  extensive  information  on  the  subject  than  an  elementary 
work  can  supply.  Accordingly  numerous  references  have  been  given,  not  only 
to  the  classical  authors,  but  also  to  the  best  modem  writers,  which  will  point 
out  the  sources  of  information  on  each  subject,  and  enable  the  reader  to  extend 
his  inquiries  further  if  he  wishes.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  observed, 
that  it  has  been  impossible  to  give  at  the  end  of  each  article  the  whole  of  the 
literature  which  belongs  to  it.  Such  a  list  of  works  as  a  full  account  of 
the  literature  would  require,  would  have  swelled  the  work  much  beyond  the 
limits  of  a  single  volume,  and  it  has  therefore  only  been  possible  to  refer  to  the 
principal  modem  authorities.  This  has  been  more  particularly  the  cose  with 
such  articles  as  treat  of  the  Roman  constitution  and  law,  on  which  the  modern 
writers  are  almost  innumerable. 

A  work  like  the  present  might  have  been  arranged  either  in  a  systematic  or 
an  alphabetical  form.  Each  plan  has  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  but  many 
reasons  induced  the  Editor  to  adopt  the  latter*  Besides  the  obvious  advantage 
of  an  alphabetical  arrangement  in  a  work  of  reference  like  the  present,  it 
enabled  the  Editor  to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  several  scholars  who  had 
made  certain  departments  of  antiquity  their  particular  study.  It  is  quite  im- 
possible that  a  work  which  comprehends  all  the  subjects  included  under  Greek 
and  Roman  Antiquities  can  be  written  satisfactorily  by  any  one  individual.  As 
it  was  therefore  absolutely  necessary  to  divide  the  labour,  no  other  arrangement 
offered  so  many  facilities  for  the  purpose  as  that  which  has  been  adopted ;  in 
addition  to  which,  the  fbrm  of  a  Dictionary  has  the  additional  advantage  of 
enabling  the  writer  to  give  a  complete  account  of  a  subject  under  one  head, 
which  cannot  so  well  be  done  in  a  systematic  work.  An  example  will  illustrate 
what  is  meant.    A  history  of  the  patrician  and  plebeian  orders  at  Rome  can 
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« 
only  be  gained  from  a  syslematie  work  bj  putting  togetber  tbe  statements  con* 

tsined  in  many  different  parts  of  the  work,  while,  in  a  Dictionary,  a  conneeted 

yiew  of  their  luatory  is  given  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest  times  under  the 

rcspectiTe  words.     The  same  rraaark  will  apply  to  n*^merons  other  subjects. 

Some  suljects  have  been  included  in  the  present  work  which  have  not  usually 

been  treated  of  in  works  on  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities.    These  subjects 

have  been  inserted  on  account  of  the  important  influence  which  they  exercised 

upon  the  public  and  private  life  of  the  ancients.     Thus,  considerable  space  has 

been  given  to  the  articles  on  Painting  and  Statuary,  and  also  to  those  on  tlie 

different  departments  of  the  Drama.    There  may  seem  to  be  some  inconsistency 

and  apparent  capriciousness  in  the  admission  and  rejection  of  subject^  but  it  is 

very  difficult  to  determine  at  what  point  to  stop  in  a  work  of  this  kind*    A 

Dietionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities^  if  understood  in  its  most  extensive 

flignifieation,  would  comprehend  an  account  of  every  thing  relating  to  antiquity. 

Jn  its  narrower  sense,  however,  the  term  is  confined  to  an  account  of  the  public 

and  private  life  of  the  Greeka  and  Romans,  and  it  is  ccmvenient  to  adhere  tc 

tins  signification  of  the  word,  however  arbitrary  it  may  be.    For  this  reason 

several  articles  have  been  inserted  in  the  work  which  some  persons  may  regard 

ss  out  of  place,  and  others  have  been  omitted  which  have  sometimes  been  im- 

property  included  in  writings  on  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities.    Neither  the 

aames  of  persons  and  divinities,  nor  those  of  places,  have  been  inserted  in  the 

preient  work»  as  the  former  will  be  treated  of  in  the  **  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 

Boman  Biography  and  Mythology,"  and  the  latter  in  the  "  Dictionary  of  Greek 

sad  Roman  Greography." 

The  subjects  of  the  woodcuts  have  been  chosen  by  the  writers  of  the  articles 
which  they  illustrate,  and  the  drawings  have  been  made  under  their  superinten* 
deace.  *  Many  of  these  have  been  taken  from  originals  in  the  British  Museum, 
snd  others  from  the  different  works  which  contain  representations  of  works  of 
ancient  art,  as  the  Museo  Borbonico,  Museo  Capitolino^  Millings  Peintures  d« 
Vases  Antiques,  Tischbein's  and  D'HancarviUe's  engravings  fiN>m  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  Vases,  and  other  similar  works.  Hitherto  little  use  has  been  made  in 
this  country  of  existing  works  of  art,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  antiquity.  In 
many  cases«  however,  the  representation  of  an  object  gives  a  far  better  idea  of 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended,  and  the  way  in  which  it  was  used;  than 
any  explanation  in  words  only  can  convey.  Besides  which,  some  acquaintance 
with  the  remains  of  ancient  art  is  almost  essential  to  a  proper  perception  of  the 
^irit  of  antiquity,  and  would  tend  to  refine  and  elevate  the  taste,  and  lead  to  a 
just  appreciation  of  works  of  art  in  generaL 

Mr.  Greorge  Long,  who  has  contributed  to  this  work  the  articles  relating  to 
Roman  Law,  has  sent  the  Editor  the  following  remarks,  which  he  wishes  to 
make  respecting  the  articles  he  has  written,  and  which  are  accordingly  subjoined 
in  bis  own  words. 

"  The  writer  of  the  articles  marked  with  the  letters  G.  L.  considers  some 
^  spokgy  necessary  in  respect  of  what  he  has  contributed  to  this  work.  He  has 
"  never  had  the  advantage  of  attending  a  course  of  lectures  on  Roman  Law,  and 
^  he  has  written  these  articles  in  the  midst  of  numerous  engagements,  which  left 

•  Tlie  woodcuts  have  been  esecuted  hj  Mr.  John  Jackasu 
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'*  little  time  for  other  labour.  The  want  of  proper  materiala  also  was  often  felt, 
**  and  it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  prevent  the  writer  from  venturing  on 
'*  such  an  undertaking,  if  he  had  not  been  able  to  avail  himself  of  the  librai'y 
*'  of  his  friend,  Mr.  William  Wright,  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  These  circumstances 
^'  will,  perhaps,  be  some  excuse  for  the  errors  and  imperfections  which  will  be 
**  apparent  enough  to  those  who  are  competent  judges.  It  is  only  those  who 
'*  have  formed  an  adequate  conception  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  matter 
'*  of  law  in  general,  and  of  the  Roman  Law  in  particular,  who  can  estimate  the 
**  difficulty  of  writing  on  such  a  subject  in  England,  and  they  will  allow  to  him 
^  who  has  attempted  it  a  just  measure  of  indulgence.  The  writer  claims  such 
*^  indulgence  from  those  living  writers  of  whose  labours  he  has  availed  himself, 
**  if  any  of  these  articles  should  ever  fall  in  their  way.  It  will  be  apparent 
'^  that  these  articles  have  been  written  mainly  with  the  view  of  illustrating 
*'  the  classical  writers ;  and  that  a  consideration  of  the  persons  for  whose  use 
**  they  are  intended,  and  the  present  state  of  knowledge  of  the  Roman  Law  in 
"  this  country,  have  been  sufficient  reasons  for  the  omission  of  many  important 
**  matters  which  would  have  been  useless  to  most  readers  and  sometimes  unin* 
"  teUigible. 

**  Though  few  modem  writers  have  been  used,  compared  with  the  whole 
"  number  who  might  have  been  used,  they  are  not  absolutely  few,  and  many  of 
'*  them  to  Englishmen  are  new.  Many  of  them  also  are  the  best,  and  among 
"  the  best,  of  the  kind.  The  difficulty  of  writing  these  articles  was  increased  by 
*<  the  want  of  books  in  the  English  language ;  for,  though  we  have  many  writers 
**  on  various  departments  of  the  Roman  Law,  of  whom  two  or  three  have  been 
'*  referred  to,  they  have  been  seldom  used,  and  with  very  little  profit." 

It  would  be  improper  to  close  these  remarks  without  stating  the  obligations 
this  work  is  under  to  Mr.  Long.  It  was  chiefly  through  his  advice  and  en« 
couragement  that  the  Editor  Vas  induced  to  undertake  it,  and  during  its 
progress  he  has  always  been  ready  to  give  his  counsel  whenever  it  was 
needed.  It  is  therefore  as  much  a  matter  of  du^  as  it  is  of  pleasure,  to  nuike 
this  public  acknowledgment  to  him. 

WILLIAM  SMITH. 

LmdoD,  April  ^ndp  1842« 
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GBEEK   AND   EOMAN   ANTIQUITIES. 


ABACUS. 

AVACUS  (KSap  denoted  [simBrilj  ■  ■qoan 
kUet  of  KBj  niateml ;  and  wu  henca  applied  in 
^  fbOoring  sigiuficationi ;  — 

I-  Ib  AnliitectaR  it  denoted  tbe  Sol  (qui 
anc,  iriud  ccnstitated  the  bislieat  member  of 
nhsB,  bong  placed  hmnedialdj  onder  the  arch 
Bm.  The  mnezcd  Bgait  it  dnwD  fiom  IhU  i 
Ai  Ontiih  Mnwmn,  which  wu  token  from  the 
FnthaHHi  al  AthoH,  and  ii  ■  p0fect  ipeciiii 
Ac  opiBl  of  a  Desk  tolanm, 


cDllj  placed  in  the  middte  of 
taeh  lidc  ;  but  the  name  Ahacui  irag  giten  to  the 
•uiw  tlim  diTOiified  and  enriched,  u  well  ai  in 
ki  ai^Bml  linn.     O'l^nir.  liL  3,  IT.  1.  %  7.) 

2.  A  painted  panel,  csSer,  or  iqimre  compntt' 
ttent  in  the  wall  at  ceiluig  of  a  cbarDber.  (Plin. 
//.  ff.  xziiiL  £6,  XXIV.  1,  13  ;  VitniT.  til  3. 
I  10  ;  LeOofme,  Ptmtwr.  mar.  p.  476.) 

3.  A  wmdoi  tiaf ,  uied  for  a  T«ne^  of  pur- 
paa  in  demeatic  ecoiHiniy.  It  waa,  lor  i"-""", 
ihf  BBne  p«en  to  the  stadrts  (jiArrfa),  at  tiay  fbr 
^—Ji^  daogh.  (Ciatin.  Fmg.  f,  27,  ed.  Ronkel ; 
PcJlsx,  *i.  90,  X.  105  J  Cmo,  R.  B.  10  i  Hei;cL 
1.  a.  iJrtpa  ;  Schi^  m  nmcr.  iv.  61.) 

4.  A  boBd,  cnTend  with  und  or  dott,  nied  by 
■KthfnatticiBBa  fir  diawiug  diagnma  (Eiutath.  ta 
Oi.  i.  107),  and  bj  arithmeticiana  far  the  purpotet 
J  —1— H^i-  (pBia  jtaLL  131.)  PortheUtter 
sBpoae  pnpaDdicolar  liiwa  or  channela  teem  to 
iBie  bea  dimwli  in  the  mni  npon  the  hoard  ;  bnt 

e*  tlte  Inard  had  pcTpendicuIai  wnodeQ  di- 
m  the  right  hand  being  intended 


ABACU& 

IftLtiw,  it>'  al  it-flffiownf,  "  tie  abanii  on  whii 
thej  alcolate,"  i.  a.  nckon  b;  the  me  of  ilaDei 
(4^1,  eotcab-).  (Comp.  PoL  T.  2S.)  Tbe  figure 
following  repreienti  the  pmbabls  form  and  appear- 
ance of  (uch  an  abacna.  The  reader  will  obaene^ 
thai  ilone  after  itona  might  be  pat  into  the  right- 
hand  partition  ontil  thej  amounled  to  10,  wben  it 
would  be  neceiiaij  to  take  them  all  out  aa  reprv- 
lented  in  the  Gsnie,  and  inatead  of  then]  to  pat 
one  (tone  into  tbe  neii  ponitioo.  The  itonca  in 
thii  diTiuoD  migbl  in  like  mantwr  amount  to  10, 
thoa  tcpnaeatiiig  10  ■  10  — 100,  when  it  would  be 
iMceaaat;  to  lake  out  tbe  10,  and  inatead  of  them 
to  put  one  alone  into  ihe  third  partition,  and  •□  oo. 
On  thi*  principle  the  atonea  in  the  ab«u(,  aa  de- 
lineated in  the  fiffun,  would  be  eqaiialent  to 
359,310. 


6.  A  board  adapted  tut  playing  with  dice  or 
conntera,  reiembling  a  dnugbt-board  or  bask- 
ranunoD-board.  (CarjiL  op.  AtL  i.  p.  43fi,  d  ; 
Suet.  Nfr.  72  ;  Maciub.  Sat  L  S.)  The  Oneka  had 
a  tradition  aacribing  Ihia  contriTance  to  Palamedea. 
bence  thej  called  it  "  the  abacoa  of  Palamedea." 
<Tl  noXofi^Stuv  itixnr,  Euatath.  mOd.ll  07.) 

[L*TftONCDlL] 

6.  A  table  or  aideboard,  chiefl;  naed  for  the 
diapla;  (aqKHMra)  of  gold  and  silTer  cvpa.  The 
lopa  of  auch  tablet  were  aometimei  made  of  ailicr, 
but  more  nanally  of  marble,  and  appear  in  aome 
caaea  to  hare  had  niuneroua  celli  or  partitiona  be- 
neath, in  which  theplnte  wulikewiae  phiced.  The 
uae  of  abaci  waa  firat  introduecd  at  Kuine  from  Aaia 
Minor  after  the  Tictoriea  of  Cn.  Manliui  Vulao, 
a.  c  187,  and  their  introduction  wa*  ivfnnded  aa 
one  of  tbe  marka  of  the  grairing  Iuxut;  of  the  .igo. 


1  ABOETIO. 

(Cit  Vtrr.  iv.  16,  TUe.  t.  21  ;  Ut.  poii.  6 
Plin,  H.  f!.  ixiTu.  6  J  PetroD.  73 1  Sid  ApoR  irii 
7,  8.)  These  abaci  are  aometimes  called  maua 
Ddphimt.  (Cic  Verr.  iv.  B9 ;  Mart  lii  67 
Becker,  Cci//w,  roL  i,  p.  HO.) 

7.  A  part  of  Die  thealPB  on  or  near  llie  itage. 
3.  The  diminutiTe  Abaculus  (aeaxdricoi)  de 
noted  B  tile  of  marble,  glan,  or  any  other  aubitanci 
med  for  making  ornamental  pavement*.  Thej  wer 
of  vaiion.  coloDii.  (Plin.  H.  N.  mrL  67  ;  Mo»- 
ehion,  ap.  AOi.  v.  207,  d.)  [J,  Y.) 

ABACTUS  VENTER.     [Abohtiol] 
ABALIENA'TIO.    IMancipiuh.] 
ABDICA'TIO.    [MiOisTRATtjs.J 
ABOLLA,   the  Latin  fonn   of  Af^tiWa,  L 
irntiiKfi,  a  loose  woolleD  cloak.     Noniu  quotea 
pauage  of  Varro  to  ahow  that  it  waa  a  garme 
worn  b;  loliliers  (mtu  militaru),  and  ttiua  a, 
poaed  to  tba  toga.     Ica  form   and   iha   mode   of 
weariug  it  are  aeea  ia  the  Ggurea  annexed,  taken 
from  the  bas-reliefs  oa  the  tHumphal  arcb  of  Sep- 
timing  Sevcrua  at  Hume^ 


It  vat,  however,  not  conGoed  to  military  occa- 
aioiia,  but  wu  alto  worn  in  tbe  city.  (SaeL  Gd. 
3H.)  It  naa  ei^ecially  oaed  bj  tbe  Stoic  philoao- 
phera  at  Rome  aa  the  paUiiun  piil<napiiam,  jnel  ai 
Ihe  Greek  philoaophen  were  accuatomed  to  dia- 
lingniih  themaelvei  by  a  particular  dreas.  (Jav. 
iv.  Tfii  Mart  iv.  53,  riii.  48.)  Hence  the  eiprcs- 
aion  of  Jovenal  (iv.  75)  fadriut  otr^orit  aboUut 
merely  tignifiea,  "  a  crime  committed  bj  a  very 
deep  pbilompber."  (Heinpich,a.fjiie.  te.  j  Becker, 
CoffiK.  vol.  ii.  p.  99.) 

ABO'RTIO.  Thia  word  and  the  n^nate  word 
oAortwaSf  aborttOy  were  applied  to  a  child  pre- 
maturely  bom,  whence  it  apponn  that  they  were 
also  applied  to  algnify  a  p^mature  birth  brought 
about  deiignedly.  Tbe  pbraae  a/adia  tcator  in 
Paulua  {Sail.  Jieap.  iv.  9)  airnply  mcnna  a  pre- 
mature birth.  That  fl^nrtion  in  the  aecondnry  sense 
of  the  worf  iiiii  praclisfd  among  the  Romans, 
appears  from  varioua  poasages  and  from  there  being 
an  cmiclmont  n^piinsl  it  (Dig.  48.  tit  IS.  ».3H.> 
It  i>  not  staled  nt  what  timr  apcnalty  ngiiinst  pm- 
curidB  abortion  was  establisheil.  It  it  ni.iintainpd 
by  *ime  modem  writers  that  the  prsLticc  of  abor- 
tion IH-Rune  so  common  among  the  Homnns,  that 
cmabinnl  with  celibacy  and  other  cauaea  it  male- 


imea.      Aria- 


ACCEPTILATIO. 
riiDy  diminiahed  the  population  of  Rome.  But  this 
general  aaaerUoo  ia  not  sofficienlly  proved.  The 
practice  of  abortion  Sfqwarsnol  to  have  been  viewed 
in  tbe  aame  light  i^  the  Greeks  and  Romaiu  aa 
by  the  Chrialjaa  nstiona  of  m 
totle  io  bia  PalUik  (tu.  14),  n 
condition  that  [be  child  has  not  yet  got  senaatian 
and  life,  aa  he  expreaaea  it.  In  Plato's  R^mblit 
(t.  p  2.'>),  it  ia  alao  pennitted.  At  Atbena,  a  pcr- 
■on  who  had  cauied  the  abortion  of  a  child  by 
meona  of  a  potion  (h)iSha»flSiav),  woa  liable  to  an 
action  (iifiSK&irtiOT  ypa^)^  but  we  do  not  Icnow 
what  was  the  penalty  in  oise  of  conviction  ;  it  was 
cen^unly  not  death.  There  waa  a  apeech  of  Lyaioa 
on  this  subject,  which  ia  lost  (,Frag.  p  8.  cd. 
Rciake.)  (O.  U] 

AnROGA'TIO.     [Lmx.] 

ABSOLU'TIO.     [JuDSX.] 

ABSTINENDI  BENEFI'CIUM.    [Hus&] 

ABU'SUS.     [Usua  Fhuctuo.] 

ACAENA  ('Anairq,  ixura,  or  in  Uler  Greek 
bcra,in  one  place  iniumr)  it  aTeryandentOreek 
word,  for  it  la  taid  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
Thessalians  or  from  [he  Pelaagiani.  It  seems  ori- 
ginally to  have  neont  a  poioled  stick  :  thus  it  was 
Bf^lied  both  to  a  goad  and  to  a  shepherd's  ataif. 
Afterwards  it  came  (like  our  pole  and  perxA,  and 
tbe  German  lAujw)  to  mean  a  measuring  rod  of  tbe 
length  of  ten  Greek  feet,  or,  according  to  Heaychius. 
flj  i^x»",  which  ia  the  aame  thing.  It  wai  used 
in  measuring  land,  and  tbua  it  reeemblea  the  Ro- 
man decempeda.  It  ia  doubtful  whether  there 
was  a  corretponding  square  measure.  (Schol.  ta 
ApolL  Rhod.iillS-26s  Suid.a.D.i  Hetych.  s.  v.  i 
Schow,  /ftiyei.  Salit  p.  648 ;  Olymjnodor.  ad 
Aristot  AMfrdop.  p.3S  ;  Heron,  np.  Salmas.  ad. 
fioiin.f.AH\  I  W'lirm,  de  Pond.  p.  J3-)  Compan 
AcKA.  [P.S.J 

ACA'TIUM.    [Navis.] 

ACCENSI.  1.  Public  officers  who  attended  on 
several  of  tbe  Roman  magistrates.  They  Bum- 
moned  the  people  to  the  astembliea,  and  thoee  who 
had  lawauita  lo  court ;  they  preserted  order  in  the 
astembliea  and  the  couila,  and  proclaimed  the  time 
of  the  day  when  it  waa  the  third  hour,  the  aiith 


An  a. 


riently 


E receded  the 
clors  without  &scet  walked  behind  him,  which 
custom  af^  being  disnsed  was  restored  by  Juliua 
Caesar  in  his  liral  consulship.  (Varr.  1^  L.  tii.  58, 
ed.  MUIlcr  ;  Plio-  H.  N.  vii  60 ;  Suet.  Jid.  20  ; 
Lir.iii.33.)  Accensi  alsoattcndedon  the  goTcmon 
of  provinces  (Cic  ad  Fhitr.  i.  1.  S4),  and  were 
commonly  freedmen  of  the  nu^tnleonwhomihey 
attended. 

2.  A  body  of  reaerve  tnx^a^  who  (bDowed  the 
Roman  army  wtlbont  having  any  military  duties  to 
perform,  and  who  were  taken  one  by  one  lo  supply 
any  vacancies  that  might  occur  in  the  legioni. 
Thev  were  according  to  the  census  of  Servius 
Tnlfiui  taken  from  the  fifth  class  of  citiiens.  They 
were  placed  in  bottle  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  be- 
hind the  triarii,  and  seem  lo  have  acted  aometimes 
as  ordcriies  lo  the  officen.  They  were  also  called 
AdseriplKii  and  in  later  times  Supenimemrii. 
(Feat  •.  r.  Aeimii,  Adscripliai ;  Liv.  \.  4.1,  viiL 
R,  10  i  Veget  ii.  19  ;  Niebuhr,  Rom.  UiH.  vol.  L 
p  440.  &c.) 

ACCEPTILATIO  is  defined  to  be  a  wleose  lij 

by  which  each  |>arty  is  exonerated  from  the  buds 


ACCESSIO. 

In  otber  words  acceptiUtio  ii  tlie  ibnn 

d  wQvds  by  wliicb  a  ereditor  ideaaes  his  debtor 

&063  a  debt  or  obiigadon,  and  aclmowledgea  he  has 

recerred  that  which   in  &ct  he  has  not  received 

(v^ad  iBaaginaiia  solutio).    This  release  of  debt  b j 

aeeepdiatio  applies  (»]  j  to  such  debts  as  hare  been 

ci^tiacted  by  stipolatio,  oonfonnably  to  a  rule  of 

Rdeaan  hsw,  ^lat  only  contracts  made  bj  words 

can  be  pat  an  end  to  bj  words.     But  the  astuteness 

fi  the  Roman  lawyos  found  a  mode  of  compljing 

with  the  rule,  and  at  the  same  time  extending  the 

areepdlatio  to  all  kinds  and  to  any  number  of  con- 

tzacta.     This  was  the  inTention  of  Oallus  AqniUns, 

vho  deriaed  a  fafmnla  for  reducing  all  and  eyeiy 

kizMi  of  ooDtzacts  to  the  stipulatio.    This  being 

^joe,  the  aoceptilatio  would  immediately  applj, 

kasBHidi  as   the  matter  was  by  such    formula 

hrgtos^ht  within  the  general  rule  of  law  above  men- 

tkaed.     The  accq>d]atio  must  be  absolute  and  not 

ooditknaL     A  part  of  a  debt  or  obligation  might 

\st  rekased  as  weU  as  the  whole,  provided  the 

thing  was  in  its  nature  capable  of  division.    A 

pi^ia  eould  not  release  a  debt  by  acceptilatio, 

miUwat  the  anctoritas  of  his  tutor,  but  he  could  be 

r^eased  from  a  debL    A  woman  also  could  not 

zoease  a  debt  by  stipulatio  without  the  anctoritas 

^  a  tutor.     The  phrase  by  which  a  creditor  issaid 

t»  Tr]fiHBr  bis  debtor  by  acceptilatio  is,  ddntori  ac- 

npCaa,  or  aeeepto  faeere  or  ferre^  or  aooeptum  ka- 

ien.   When  anything  which  was  done  on  die  behalf 

K  or  Cbr  the  state,  such  as  a  building  for  instance, 

vas  iffroved  by  the  competent  authorities,  it  was 

Bid,  m  aceepifem  ferri^  or  rrferrL     (Dig.  46.  tit 

4 ;  48.  tit  11.  s.  7  ;   Gains,  il  84,  &c.   iil  169, 

tf.)  [G.  L.] 

ACCE'^IO  is  a  legal  tenn  which  signifies  that 
iwo  i^m^  are  united  in  such  wise  that  one  is 
oEKakred  to  become  a  component  part  of  the  other ; 
cv  ata^  is  considered  the  principal,  and  the  other 
is  eoeaidered  to  be  an  accession  or  addition  to  it. 
SoaetniMs  it  may  be  doubtful  which  is  to  be  con« 
lidoed  the  principal  thing  and  which  the  accession. 
Bet  the  owner  of  the  principal  thing,  whichever  it 
U.  became  the  owner  of  the  accession  also.  The 
mret  nndiqmted  kind  of  aoceesio  is  that  which 
ariaei  from  the  miian  of  a  thing  with  the  ground  ; 
and  when  the  nniim  between  the  ground  and  the 
thisg  is  complete,  the  thing  belongs  to  him  who  is 
tke  owner  of  the  ground.  Thus  if  a  man  builds 
«a  the  gnond  of  another  man,  the  building  belongs 
to  the  owner  of  the  ground,  imless  it  is  a  building 
cf  a  moveable  nature,  as  a  tent ;  for  the  rule  of  law 
i»  **  superficies  ido  cedit*"  A  tree  belonging  to 
{Qx  nMBi,  if  planted  in  the  groond  of  another  man, 
Vsla^  to  tne  owner  of  the  ground  as  soon  as  it 
has  taken  not  The  same  rule  applies  to  seeds 
and  p^*«**f. 

If  one  man  wrote  en  the  papyrus  (chartulae)  or 
parchment  (membranae)  of  another,  the  material 
vas  considered  the  principal,  and  of  course  the 
vritiz^  belonged  to  the  owner  of  the  paper  or  parch- 
scnL  If  a  man  painted  a  picture  on  another  man^s 
wood  (tabula)  or  whatever  the  materials  might  be, 
the  i<a^nt^r%g  yr9M  Considered  to  be  thf  principal 
(tahola  {actniae  cedit).  The  principle  #hich  de- 
tcnained  the  acquisition  of  a  new  property  by  ac- 
eiosio  was  this —  the  intimate  and  inseparable  union 
«jf  the  acceasQfy  with  the  principaL  ^  Accordingly, 
t^rfe  might  be  acccssio  by  pure  accident  without 
1^  iatorentian  of  any  rational  agent  If  a  piece 
if  fand  ti^as  torn  away  by  a  stream  from  one  man*B 
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land  and  attached  to  the  land  of  another,  it  became 
the  property  of  the  man  to  whose  land  it  was  a^ 
tached  after  it  was  firmly  attached  to  it,  but  not 
before.  This  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  case 
of  AxLUVia 

The  person  who  lost  his  property  by  aoceano 
had  as  a  general  rule  a  right  to  be  indemnified 
for  his  loss  by  the  person  who  acquired  the  new 
property.     The  exceptions  were  cases  of  mak  fides. 

The  term  aooeasio  is  also  applied  to  things  which 
are  the  products  of  other  thmgs,  and  not  added  to 
them  externally  as  in  the  case  just  mentioned. 
Every  accessio  of  this  kind  belongs  to  the  owner 
of  tho  principal  thing :  the  produce  of  a  beast,  the 
produce  of  a  field,  and  of  a  tree  belongs  to  the 
owner.  In  some  cases  one  man  may  have  a  right 
to  the  produce  (fructus)  of  a  things  though  the 
thing  belongs  to  another.  [UfiUB  pbuctu&J 

The  term  accessiones  was  also  a]^ed  to  those 
who  were  sureties  or  bound  for  othera,  as  fidejussorea. 
(Dig.  45.  tit  1.  a  91. ;  Pnchta,  Cbrsas  d^r  Imitihh 
HoneHy  iL  p.  661  ;  1%.  41.  tit  1 ;  Gains,  ii  78* 
&C.    CoNFUsia)  [O.  L.] 

ACCLAMA'TIO  was  the  public  ezpreasioD  of 
approbation  or  disapprobation,  pleasure  or  dis- 
pleasure, &C.  by  loud  acdamationSi  On  many  oo> 
casions,  there  appear  to  have  been  certain  forms  of 
acclamations  always  used  by  the  Romans  ;  as,  for 
instance,  at  marriages,  lo  Hymm^  Nymmam^  or 
Taiatsio  (explained  by  Liv.  i  9.)  ;  at  triumphs,  lo 
triumphey  lo  tritanjAe ;  at  die  conclusion  of  playi 
the  last  actor  called  outP^oadito  to  the  ipectaton; 
orators  were  usually  praised  by  such  expressions  as 
Bme  el  praedam^  BtUe  rfytoiw.  Nan  poiut  mdJuB^ 
&C.  (Cic.  De  Orat  iii  26.)  Under  the  empire 
the  name  of  aodamcUumei  was  givm  to  the  pcaisea 
and  flatteries  which  the  senate  bestowed  upon  the 
emperor  and  his  family.  These  aodaiiiatknieii 
which  are  frequendy  quoted  by  the  Seripiont  Hu- 
toriae  Auguttae^  were  often  of  considendde  length, 
and  seem  to  have  been  chanted  by  the  whole  body 
of  senators.  There  were  regular  aectamatJoim 
shouted  by  the  people,  of  which  one  of  the  moat 
common  was  Dii  te  tervmiL  (O^itoL  Mamm,  dmOf 
16,  26,  Gcrdian.  tna,  11 ;  Lamprid.  AletL  Smm. 
6—12  ;  Vopisc  Toe.  4,  5,  7,  Prob.  11.)  Odier 
instances  of  aedamaiioneB  are  given  by  Fenarins, 
De  ViOenim  Aeclamatim&iu  ei  Plamtu^  mGiaevios, 
7%ssaar.  Horn,  AiUiq,  vol  vi. 

ACCUBA'TIO,  the  act  of  radining  at  meals. 

[CoXNJu] 

ACCU'BITA,  the  name  of  couches  which  wen 
used  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperora,  instead 
of  the  triclinium,  for  reclining  upon  at  meals.  The 
mattresses  and  feather-beds  were  softer  and  higher, 
and  the  supports  (/ulcra)  of  them  lower  in  pn^ 
pordon,  than  in  the  triclmium.  The  clothes  and 
pillows  spread  over  them  were  called  oecaftiifeifia. 
(Lamprid.  Helioff.  19,  25  ;  SchoL  ad  Jmk  SaL  r. 
17.)  [J.  Y.] 

ACCUSA'TIO.    [JiJDMX.] 

ACERRA  {\i6vawrpis),  the  incense  box  used 
in  sacrifices.  (Hor.  Cbrm.  iil  8.  2  ;  Virv.  ^ea.  v. 
745.)  The  mcense  was  taken  out  of  the  acena 
and  let  fall  upon  the  burning  altar :  hence,  we  have 
the  expression  de  aoerra  l&are.  (Ov.  e»  Pent.  iv. 
8.  39  ;  Pers.  ii.  5.)  [Tt7RiBi;LUM.]  The  acena 
represented  below  is  taken  firom  a  bas-relief  in  the 
museum  of  the  CapitoL 

The  acerra  was  also,  according  to  Festos  (s.  v,\ 
a  small  altnr,  placed  before  the  dead,  on  which 
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pcrfumei  were  burnt  There  wu  a  law  in  the 
TweWe  Tables,  which  restricted  the  use  of  aceriae 
at  ftinends.     (Cic  de  Leg.  il  24.)  [J.  Y.] 

ACETA'BULUM  (o^fj,  hi<f€a^v,  l^v€djpiov\ 
a  vinegar-cup,  which,  from  the  fondness  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  for  vinegar,  was  probablj 
always  placed  on  the  table  at  meals  to  dip  the  food 
in  before  eating  it  The  vessel  was  wide  and 
open  above,  as  we  see  in  the  annexed  cut,  taken 
from  Panof  ka*s  work  on  Greek  vases ;  and  the 
name  was  also  given  to  all  cups  resembling  it  in 
size  and  form,  to  whatever  use  they  might  oe  ap- 
plied. They  were  commonly  of  earthenware,  but 
sometimes  of  silver,  bronze,  or  gold.  (Aristoph. 
^0.361  ;  Athen.  vi  p.  230,  zL  p.494  ;  QuintiL 
viii  6.)  The  cups  used  by  jugglers  in  their  per- 
formances were  also  called  by  this  name.  (Sen. 
Ep.  45.) 


AGETA'BULUM,  a  Boman  measure  of  capa< 
city,  fluid,  and  dry, equivalent  to  the  Greek  l^i^aipiw. 
It  WIS  one-fourth  of  the  hemina  ;  and  therefore 
one-«ghth  of  the  sextarius.  It  contained  the 
weii;ht  in  water  of  fifteen  Attic  drachmae.  (Plin. 
//.  JV.  XXL  34.  8.  109.)  [P.  S.] 

ACHAICUM  FOKDUS)  the  Achaean  league. 
In  treating  of  the  Achaean  league  we  must  dis- 
tinguish betireen  two  periods,  the  earlier  and  the 
later  ;  the  character  of  the  fcmner  was  pre-eminently 
religious,  and  that  of  the  latter  pre-eminently  po- 
litical. 

1.  The  earlier  period. — When  the  Hcradeidae 
took  possession  of  Peloponnesus,  which  had  until 
then  been  chiefly  inhabited  by  Achaeans,  a  portion 
of  the  latter,  under  TIsamenus,  turned  northwards 
and  occupied  the  north  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  which 
was  called  alyiaK6Sf  and  from  which  the  lonians, 
its  former  inhabitants,  were  expelled  and  sought 
refuge  in  Attica.  The  country  which  was  thus 
occupied  by  the  Achaeans  and  derived  from  them 
ita  name  of  Acbaia,  contained  twelve  confederate 
towns,  which  were  governed  by  the  defloendants  o^ 
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Tiiamenus,  till  at  length  they  aboUshed  the  kingl} 
rule  after  the  death  of  Ogyges,  and  establiahed  i 
democracy.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  (L  145 
oomp.  Strab.  viiL  p.  383,  &c.)  the  twelve  towns  oi 
which  the  league  consisted  were :  Pellene,  Aegeira 
Aegae,  Buia,  Helice,  A^um,  Rhypes  (Rhjpae), 
Patreis  (ae),  Phareis  (ae),  Oloius,  Dyme,  and 
Tritaeeis  TTritaea).  After  the  time  of  Herodotna 
Rhypes  and  Aesae  disi^q^MBr  from  the  number  o( 
the  confederated  towns,  as  they  had  become  de 
serted  (Pans.  vii.  23.  25 ;  Strab.  viiL  p.  387),  and 
Ceryneia  and  Leontium  stepped  into  their  place 
(Polyb.  iL  41  ;  oomp.  Paus.  vii.  6.)  The  common 
place  of  meeting  was  Helice,  which  town,  togethei 
with  Buia,  was  swallowed  up  by  the  sea  during 
an  earthquake  in  B.  a  373,  whereupon  A^um  wai 
chosen  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  oonfoderatea, 
(Strab.  viii.  p.  384  ;  Diod.  xv.  48 ;  Pans,  vii  24.) 
The  bond  which  united  the  towns  of  the  league 
was  not  so  much  a  political  as  a  religious  one,  as  if 
shown  by  the  common  sacrifice  offered  at  Helice  to 
Poseidon.  This  solemn  sacrifice  was  perfectly 
anal(^us  to  that  offered  by  the  lonians  at  the 
Panionia,  and  it  is  even  intimated  by  Herodotm 
that  it  was  an  imitation  of  the  Ionian  solemnity. 
After  the  destruction  of  Helice,  and  when  Aegium 
had  become  the  central  point  of  the  league,  the  coro< 
mon  sacrifice  was  offiered  up  to  the  prindpal  divini^^ 
ties  of  the  latter  town  ;  thiat  is,  to  Zeus,  sumamed 
Homagyrius,  and  to  Demeter  Panachaea.  (Paus. 
viL  24.)  In  a  political  point  of  view  the  connec- 
tion between  the  several  towns  appears  to  have 
been  very  loose,  for  we  find  that  some  of  thera 
acted  qute  independently  of  the  rest  (Thuc.  ii. 
9.)  The  confederation  exercised  no  great  influence 
in  the  affairs  of  Greece  down  to  the  time  when  it 
was  broken  up  by  the  Macedonians.  The  Achaeani 
kept  aloof  from  Uie  restless  commotions  in  the  other 
parts  of  (Jreece,  and  their  honesty  and  sincerity 
were  recognised  by  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
appointed,  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  to  arbitrate 
between  the  Thebans  and  Lacedaemonians.  (Po- 
lyb. iL  39.)  Demetrius,  (3assander  and  Antigonuf 
Gonatas  placed  garrisons  in  some  of  their  towns, 
and  in  others  tyrants  rose  supported  by  Macedonian 
influence.  The  towns  were  thus  tom  from  one 
another,  and  the  whole  confederacy  destroyed. 

2.  lie  later  period.  —  When  Antigonns  m  B.  c 
281  made  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  deprive 
Ptolcmaeus  Oraunus  of  the  Macedonian  throne, 
the  Achaeans  avafled  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
of  shaking  off  the  Macedonian  yoke,  and  renewing 
their  ancient  confederation.  The  grand  object  how- 
ever now  was  no  longer  a  common  worship,  but  a 
real  political  union  among  the  confederates.  The 
towns  which  first  shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  op- 
pressors, were  Dyme  and  Patrae,  and  the  alliance 
concluded  between  them  was  speedily  joined  by  the 
towns  of  Tritaea  and  Pharae.  (Polyb.  ii  41.)  One 
town  after  another  now  expelled  the  Macedonian 
garrisons  and  tyrants ;  and  when,  in  B.  c  277, 
A^um,  the  head  of  the  earlier  league,  followed 
the  example  of  the  other  towns,  the  foundation  of 
the  new  confederacy  was  laid,  and  the  main  prin- 
ciples of  its  constitution  were  settled,  though  after- 
wards many  changes  and  modifications  were  intro- 
duced. The  fiindamenta]  laws  were,  that  hence- 
forth the  confederacy  should  form  one  inseparable 
state,  that  each  town,  which  should  join  it,  should 
have  equal  rights  with  the  others,  and  that  all 
members,  in  regard  to  foreign  countries  should  bs 
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f^gndcd  as  dependent,  and  bound  to  obey  in  eyery 

mpeet  the  fedenl  goranment,  and  those  officers 

vlte  were  entrnsted  with  the  ezecotivb     (Polyb. 

a,  37,  &c^)     No  town  therefiore  waa  albwed  to 

tpeai  with  any  Ibra^  power  withoat  the  aaoction 

«f  the  oikheck    Aesmm,  for  leligiooa  naaona,  was 

at  fint  appointed  toe  cential  point  of  the  league, 

lad  xctamed  thia  distinction  nntil  the  time  of  Phi- 

lii^MMiiiiHy  who  earned  a  decree  that  the  meetings 

nai^t  he  held  in  any  of  the  towna  of  the  oon- 

Sedsacj.     (Lit.  zzxriiL  30.)     Aeginm  thereftire 

was  the  seat  of  the  gorenunent,  and  it  was  there 

that  the  citiafna  of  the  Taziooa  towna  met  at  regolar 

aad  stated  timea,  to  ddibcnte  npon  the  common 

s&irs  erf  the  les^gne,  and  if  it  waa  thought  neces- 

■ly,  vpoa  thoae  of  aepaiate  towns,  and  eren  npon 

iadniduala,  and  to  elect  the  officers  of  the  league. 

After  haTii^  thns  established  a  firm  union  among 

chemaelTea^  they  aealonsly  exerted  themselves  in 

Miverii^  other  towna  also  from  Uieir  tjmnts  and 

cfpeeaaoca.    The   league,  however,  acquired  ita 

peat  stRQgth  In  B.  a  251,  when  Aiatus  united 

Scyoo,  hia  natire  place,  with  it,  and  some  years 

hfiff  gained  Corinth  also  for  it    Megara,  Troesene, 

sad  Kpidminia  aoen  followed  their  example.    After- 

aaids  Antoa  persnaded  all  the  more  important 

mmum  of  PetopoDDPesos  to  join  the  confiederBcy,  and 

fes  Megidapolia,  Aigo^  Hermione,  Phliua,  and 

<Aea  were  addeil  to  it.    In  a  short  period  the 

laigaft  leadied  the  height  of  ita  power,  for  it  em- 

faaeed  Athena,  Hegaia,  Awina,  Salamis,  and  the 

vhde  of  Pelopannesas,  with   the   exception  of 

Sfaita,  Elia,  T^gea,  Orchomenos,  and  Mantineia. 

MBed  to  reriye,  and  promised  to  become 

and  more  united  than  ever,  but  it  soon 

that  its  fresh  power  was  only  employed 

and  annihilation.    But  it  would 

to  the  object  of  thia  work  to  enter  for- 

the  huianf  of  the  confederacy :  we  must 

omaelTca  to  an  outline  of  its  conftitution, 

at  the  time  of  its  highest  prosperity. 

Pciybsna  (iL  38)  remarks  tbkt  there  was  no 

eosatilution  in  the  worid,  in  which  all  the 

of  the  community  had  such  a  perfect 

of  righta,  and  so  much  liberty,  and,  in 

which  was  ao  perfectly  democntical  and  so 

free  frnoi  all  selfish  and  exdnsiTe  regulations,  as 

the  Achaean  league ;  for  all  members  had  equal 

nghta,  whether  uey  had  belonged  to  it  for  many 


be 

tho- 


as  it 


whether  they  had  only  just  joined  it,  and 
whether  they  were  large  or  small  towns.    The 
iwaiiiiHi  affiara  of  the  confedente  towns  were  regu- 
lated at  gencnl  meetiogs  attended  by  the  citizens 
if  aD  the  towna,  and  held  regularly  twice  erery 
fear,  in  the  spring  and  in  the  autumn.    These 
irtingii  whidi  la^ed  three  days,  were  held  in  a 
pvre  of  Zeoa  Honn^yrius  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
AegiBm,aad  near  aaanctuary  of  Demeter  Panachaea. 
(Polyh.  n.  54,  IT.  37,  t.  1,  xxix.  9;  LiT.  zxxiL  22, 
xxxriiL  32;  StrBh.Tiii  p.  385 ;  Paua.  Til 24.)  In 
casea  of  agent  neceaaity,  howeTer,  extraordinary 
moiMigf  m^ht  be  oouTened,  either  at  A^um  or 
ia  aar  other  ^  the  confederate  phices.    (LiT.  xxxi 
25;  'PoJyh  XXT.  1,  xxix.  8  ;    Plut  ArfU,  41.) 
Eioy  eitisai,  both  rich  and  poor,  who  had  at- 
hised  the  age  iA  thirty,  might  attend  the  aasem- 
^  speak  and  propoee  any  measure,  to  which 
tiff  woe  inn'ted  by  a  public  herald.    (Polyb. 
mt,  9 '  law,  «Trii-  20.>      Under  these  drcum- 
autt  ^  asaemhliea  were  aometimea  of  the  most 
iBBdtafff  kind,  and  a  wiae  vA  experienced  man 
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might  find  it  difficult  to  gain  a  hearii^  among  the 
crowds  of  ignorant  and  foolish  people.  (PolyK 
xxxriii  4.)  It  is,  however,  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  ordinary  meetings,  unlew  matters  of  special 
importance  were  to  be  discussed,  were  attended 
chiefly  by  the  wealthier  classes,  who  had  the  means 
of  paying  the  expenses  of  their  journey,  for  great 
numbers  lived  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
place  of  meeting. 

The  subjects  which  were  to  be  brought  before 
the  assembly  were  prepared  by  a  council  (fiovXii)^ 
which  seems  to  have  been  permanent  (Polyb. 
xxiii  7,  xxviii  3,  xxix.  9 ;  Pint  AraL  53.)  The 
principal  subjects  on  which  the  great  assembly  had 
to  decide  were — peace  and  war  (Polyb.  iv.  15, 
&&)  ;  the  reception  of  new  towns  into  the  con* 
federacy  (Polyb.  xxv.  1)  ;  the  election  of  the  ma- 
gistrates of  the  confedexacy  (Po]yb.  iv.  37.  82 ; 
Plut  AraL  41)  ;  the  punishment  of  crimes  com- 
mitted by  these  magistiatea,  though  sometimes 
special  judges  were  appointed  for  tmu  purpost*,  as 
well  aa  the  honours  or  distinctions  to  be  conferred 
u|»on  them.  (Polvb.  iv.  14,  viii  14,  xL  5.  8 ;  Pans, 
vil  9.)  The  ambassadors  of  foreign  nations  had 
to  appear  before  the  assemblv,  and  to  deliver  the 
messages  of  their  states,  which  were  then  discoss«^ 
by  the  assembled  Achaeans.  (Polyb.  iv.  7,  xxiii 
7,  &c,  xzviii  7 ;  Liv.  xxxiL  9.)  The  assembly 
likewise  had  it  in  its  power  to  decree,  as  to  whe 
ther  negotiations  were  to  be  carried  on  with  any 
foreign  power  or  not,  and  no  single  town  was  al- 
lowed to  send  embassies  to  a  foreign  power  on  its 
own  responsibility  even  on  matters  of  merely  local 
importance,  although  otherwise  every  separate  town 
managed  its  own  internal  affiiirs  at  its  own  dis- 
cretion, so  long  as  it  did  not  interfere  with  the 
interests  of  the  league.  No  town  forther  was  al- 
lowed to  accept  presents  from  a  foreign  power. 
(Polyb.  xxiii.  8  ;  Paus.  Til  9.)  The  Totes  in  the 
assembly  were  giTen  according  to  towns,  each  hav. 
ing  one  vote,  whether  the  town  was  huge  or  small. 
(Liv.  Txrii.  22,  &C.) 

The  principsj  officers  of  the  oonfoderacy  were . 
1.  at  first  two  stmtegi  (orpanryoO,  but  after  the 
year  b.  a  255,  there  was  only  one  (Strab.  viiL 
p.  885),  who  in  conjunction  with  an  hipparchus 
(Jhnrapxot)  or  commander  of  the  cavalry  (Polyb. 
V.  95,  xxviii  6)  and  an  under-strntegns  (^roorpo- 
TiD^Sy  Polvb.  It.  59)  commanded  &e  army  for- 
nished  by  the  confoderacy,  and  was  entrusted  with 
the  whole  conduct  of  war ;  2.  a  public  secretary 
(ypoftfutrt^s),  and  3.  ten  demiuigi  (hifuovpyoi, 
Stmb.  L  e. ;  LiT.  xxxil  22,  xxxTiil  30 ;  Pdyb.  t. 
1,  xxiii  10,  who  calls  the  demiuigi  tt(txorrts). 
These  officers  seem  to  have  presided  in  ihe  great 
assembly,  where  they  probably  formed  the  body  of 
men  wMch  Polybius  (xxxviil  5)  calls  the  ytpowriai 
the  demiurgi  or  the  strategus  might  convene  the 
assembly,  though  the  latter  only  when  the  people 
were  convened  in  arms  and  for  military  purposes. 
(Polyb.  iv.  7 ;  Liv.  xxxv.  25.)  All  the  officers  of 
the  league  were  elected  in  the  assembly  held  in 
the  spring,  at  the  rising  of  the  Pleiades  (Polyb.  il 
43,  iv.  6.  37,  V.  1),  and  legally  they  were  invested 
with  their  several  offices  only  for  one  year,  though 
it  frequently  happened  that  men  of  great  merit  and 
distinction  were  re-elected  for  several  successive 
years.  (Plut  AraL  24.  30,  OMm.  15.)  If  one  of 
the  officers  died  during  the  period  of  Ids  office,  his 
place  was  filled  by  his  predecessor,  until  the  time 
for  the  new  elections  arrived.  (Pdyb.  xL  2.)    The 
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eIbb  anioD  axJi^Dg  unong  ihs  confcdentte  iDwnt 
wu,  ucoiding  lo  Poljbioi  (iL  37),  itrengtbened 
Irjr  thai  adoi^tbg  comDum  vngfati,  meaiures,  uid 

But  the  Kipatoil  diicard  of  the  memlKn  ot  the 
iMgoe,  the  hutili^  of  Spana,  the  iutrignea  of  the 
Romany  utd  the  folly  uid  nuhom  of  the  taXee 
Unt^  broiwht  about  not  only  the  dutrnction  and 
diuoludon  of  the  confederal,  hut  of  the  fnedoin 
of  all  Oreace,  which  with  the  b]1  of  Cocinth,  in 
a.  C  146,  heaune  a  Roman  prorince  nndei  the 
Dame  of  Achaia.  (Comp.  Schom,  Onei.  GriaAai- 
laadt  vat  drr  Enltt^img  da  AttaL  ■.  AtHiimA. 
u,  eipeciall J  pp.  *9,  &t  SO,  ftt  J  A.  Matlhiae, 
iHito  Sfiriftm,  p.  239,  Ac ;  Drnmiuin,  Ideal 
tarOt*A.da  VafaUt  dtr  OrieA.  Staatm,  f.  HI ; 
TiCtmanii,  Oritdi.  Slaatmerfait.  p.  673,  &c  ;  K.  F. 
Hermann,  Onmi  jtoodaiterti  S  IBS')     [L.  S.} 

ACHANE  CAxiini),  a  Penian  and  Boeotian 
meaiare,  «iiiiTalail  to  45  Attic  medimnL  (Ani- 
WL  op.  SdaL  ad  Ariit-qA-Aehar*.  100,199  i^jni. 
a.  r.)  Aixaiding  to  Heajchini  a  BoeotJan  ix^ 
*ai  equal  (o  one  Atde  medimmii.  [P.  S.] 

A'CIES.    [ExBuiTUB.1 

ACI'NACES  (.iiuriiais),  a  Pernan  awoid, 
whcoce  Horace  (Cbrw.  L  27.  fi)  ipeaki  of  the 
Madmt  aemaem.  It  wat  ■  ihoit  and  itnight  wea- 
pon, and  thui  differed  tram  Lhe  Roman  six,  which 
wai  cmred.  (PoUni,  i  138  ;  JoHph.  AhL  Jmd. 
n.7. 110.  [8au.]  It  wai  worn  on  the  right 
nde  of  the  body  (iniignii  ocHon  iantro,  VaL  Place. 
Argm.  Ti.  701),  whenBi  the  Oieeka  and  Romani 
ufnally  had  their  iwordi  Boipendod  on  the  left  iid^ 

The  (arm  of  the  acinacea,  with  the  method  of 
uiing  it,  ia  illmtrBlal  by  Ifae  following  PenepoIiUin 
figncee.  In  al!  the  baa-reliefi  fonnd  at  Periepolia, 
the  adnace*  ii  inTariibly  itraight,  and  ii  com- 
monly lUBpoided  DTer  the  right  thigh,  nerer  over 
the  left,  but  KHnelima  in  front  of  the  body.  The 
form  of  the  acinac«  ii  hIk  Ken  in  the  glatuea  of 
tbe  god  Mithiaa,  one  of  which  ii  figured  in  the  cut 
on  the  title-page  of  thil  work. 


A  golden  aeinacet  vaa  fiwiiirnlly  worn  by  the 
Penian  nobilitj,  and  it  wat  often  given  to  indi. 
Tidnala  by  the  kinga  of  Prraia  ai  a  marh  of  hononr. 
(Herod,  viii.  120  j  Xen.  A»A.  L  a.  §  27,  8.  g  29.) 

Tbe  aeinacei  wh»  al»  uaed  by  the  CatpiL 
(Herod.  viL  67.)  It  waa  an  oljject  of  religioua 
wonhip  among  the  Scytbiana  and  many  of  the 
northern  nationa  of  Europe.  (Herod,  ir.  62  ;  Comp. 
Mela,  ii  1 1  Amm,  Mart  raL  2.)         [J.  T.] 


ACttOTERIUU. 

ACT'SCULUS.    [Aici*.] 

ACLI3.     [HABTtJ 

ACNAorACNUA  (alao  apell<^iaaaad.9«M) 
waa,  according  to  Varro,  tbe  Italian  name,  and 
according  to  Columella,  the  common  Baetican  nama 
of  the  actua  quadrnlua,  [Acftjs.]  An  old  writer, 
quoted   by   Salmaaina,  aayi  "aguna  habet  pede* 


vfeel 


Them 


almost  certainly  connected  with  the  Greek  Amuw. 
Ihoiigb  the  mnntto  ii  different.  (Varro,  R.R. 
L  10.  I  3 )  Cotnm.  R.  R.  y.  2.^5;  Schneider, 
Commait.  ad  O.  a.  ;  Solmaiina,  ad  Solm.  p. 
481.)  [P.  &] 

ACO'NTTON  {intrricr).  [Hibta.] 
ACRATISMA  (ijc/HiTi(r,iii).  [Coinl] 
ACROA'MA  litpiaiia),  any  thing  heard,  and 
especially  any  thing  heard  with  pleamre,  lignified 
a  play  or  moiical  piece ;  hence  a  concert  of  pbyera 
on  d^crent  musical  initmnienu,  and  alio  an  inter- 
lude, called  tnAolia  by  Cicero  (praSai.  Si),  which 
wai  perfomed  during  tbe  exhibition  of  the  public 
gamea.  The  word  ia  alio  applied  to  the  acton  and 
moiiciana  who  were  employed  to  amoK  guuta 
during  an  entertainmenl  (Cic.  Perr.  iv.  22  ;  pro 
Ani.  9  i  Suet  Odav.  74 ;  MacmK  Sbt  ii.  4)  )  and 
~  to  designate  tbe  aaa^noifiM. 


ACHOUTHI  (ij(p<iAi9oO,atBln«,  of  which  the 
eitremitiea  (face,  teet,  and  handa,  or  toei  and 
fingera)  only  were  of  marble,  and  the  remaining 
part  of  the  body  of  wood  either  gilt,  or,  what  aeema 
lo  bare  been  more  uauul,  covered  with  drapery.  The 
word  occun  only  in  the  Oreek  Anthology  (Bnmck, 
Am^  ToL  liL  pL  166,  No.  20  ;  AhIIl  PaL  xiL 
40),  and  in  VilruTiui  (ii.  B.  g  1 1)  ;  but  itatoea  oT 
the  kind  are  frequently  mentioned  by  Paunniaa 
(iL  4.  9  1,  Ti.  25.  S  4,  TiL  21.  g§  4  or  10,  viL  23. 
g  5,  liiL  26.  g  4  or  6,  nil.  31.  §  1  or  2,  and  g  S 
or  6,  ii.  4.  g  I.)  It  ii  a  mistake  to  anppoae  (hat 
all  the  itatuca  of  this  kind  belonged  to  an  eariier 
period.  They  continued  to  be  made  at  leaat  down 
(o  the  time  of  Praiilele*.  (Comp.  Jacob*,  Com- 
RsiC  »  AitOt.  Oraee^  rot.  liL  PL  1.  p.  298  ;  and 
Winckelmann,  GadiieUi  der  Kunt,  B.  L  c.  2. 
SIS.)  [P.S.] 

ACRO'POLIS  <iKf6wtKit).  In  ahnoM  aU 
(heek  citiea,  which  were  oraally  bmll  npco  a  hill, 
rock,  or  aome  natural  eleratioo,  there  waa  a  kind  of 
tower,  a  caalle,  or  a  citadel,  built  npoD  the  higheal 
part  of  the  nick  or  hill,  to  which  tbe  name  of 
acnpalU  vaa  given.  Thus  we  read  of  an  acropoUa 
at  Athena,  Corinth,  Argoo,  Meiaene,  and  many 
other  placea.  The  Capitolium  at  Rome  anawered 
the  mme  pnipou  at  the  Acrapolia  in  tbe  Greek 
cities ;  and  of  the  aame  kind  were  the  tower  of 
Agathoclea  at  Utica  (App.  Phil,  14),  and  that  of 
Anlonia  at  Jeruaalem.  (Joeeph,  B.  ,^.  t.  §  8, 
AeL  Apoibi.  nl  34.)  At  A^ens,  the  Acropolia 
served  aa  the  treaaury,  and  aa  the  names  of  all 
public  debtors  were  regiatered  there,  the  eipreaaion 
of  **  registered  upon  tbe  Acropolia  **  {iyjrypa^ 
Iihmiir'hxptnr6\ti)  alwaya  mnini  a  public  debtor 
{iy  6jcpoir6A9i  yrypoftiiint,  Dem.  a  TVocr.  p. 
1337  24;  Biickh.PiiU  Earn,  if  AAmt,  p.  388, 
3nd  edit). 

ACROSTO'LIUM  (4«/)0(m(A»r).     [N*via.) 

ACROTE'RIUM  (iufwrbfar)  dgnifis  an  ex. 
tremily  of  any  thing.     Il  ia  generally  used  in  the 

1.  In  Arrhitedure  It  aeema  to  have  been  uaed 
originaUy  in  the  same  aenae  aa  the  1 
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r«ftrtlMilopiiigitMKf  of  a  lniildiiig,and  more 
fBticiiIariy  ibr  the  ofnamental  front  or  gable  of  rach 
a  100^  that  ia,  He  pedimmL  (Pint  Can,  63,  com- 
pved  wxthCicPAO^  il  43,  and  Suet  Oaea.  81.) 
The  usual  meanii^  of  aenoferto,  however,  u  the 
pedestali  placed  on  the  summit  of  a  pediment  to 
reeeiTe  itstnet  or  other  ornamental  figures.  There 
'were  three  aorateria,  one  aboTe  each  angle  of  the 
pedbaenl  Vxtnmns  says  that  those  over  the  outer 
Bi^ka  {flcroL  at^uUwia)  should  be  as  high  as  the 
apex  of  the  tympanum,  and  the  one  orer  the  high- 
est aqg^  one-eighth  part  higher.  (YitruT.  iii  8, 
or  nL  5.  §  12,  ed.  Sehneider.)  Some  wziten  in- 
dade  the  statnes  themselTes  as  weD  as  the  bases 
ondcr  the  name  ;  but  the  only  authority  for  this 
seems  to  bean  error  of  Safanasins.  (/nAeL  Spart 
Pmeok.  Niff.  12.)  2.  The  extremities  of  the  prow 
of  a  Tessel,  which  were  usually  taken  from  a  con- 
qased  Teasel  as  a  mark  of  Yictory :  the  act  of  doing 
10  was  ealled  JUrpimipuiCcir.  (Xen.  HdL  ii.  3.  §  8, 
Ti  2.  §  36 ;  Herod,  iii  59,  viil  121.)  3.  The  ex- 
Canities  of  a  statue,  wings,  feet,  hands,  Ac.  (Dem. 
cTteoer.  p.  738  ;  Athen.  t.  p.  199,  c.)  [P.  S.] 

ACTA.  1.  Signified  the  public  acts  and  orders 
of  a  Roman  magistrate,  which  after  the  expiration 
sf  his  office  were  submitted  to  the  senate  for  ap- 
proval or  rgection.  (Suet  Ones.  19,  23 ;  Cic. 
mL  I  7,  &c)  After  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar 
the  triumTirs  swore,  and  compelled  all  the  other 
■afiatrates  to  swear,  to  observe  and  maintain  all 
kis  acta  (n  acta  jvnire,  comp.  Tac.  Ann,  i  72 ;  Suet 
71&.  67)  ;  and  hence  it  became  the  custom  on  the 
scoesnon  of  each  emperor  for  the  new  monarch  to 
iwear  to  obeenre  and  respect  all  the  acta  of  his 
predeeesBOTB  from  Julius  Caesar  downwards,  with 
the  exeeptkm  of  those  who  had  been  branded  with 
Eo&sy  after  death,  such  as  Nero  and  Domitian. 
£my  year  all  the  magistrates  upon  entering  upon 
ihcir  office  on  the  Ist  of  January  swore  approval  of 
the  acts  of  the  reigning  emperor :  this  oath  was  ori- 
ginsfly  taken  by  one  magistrate  in  each  department 
on  behalf  of  his  colleagues,  but  subsequenUy  it  was 
the  asoal  practice  for  each  magistrate  to  take  the 
oath  peiBOBally.  (Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  18,  liii.  28 ; 
Tac  Jan.  xvi  22,  with  the  Excursus  of  Lipsios  ; 
Dioa  Cass.  Wiii  17,  Ix.  25.) 

2.  Acta  Forensia  were  of  two  kinds :  first, 
those  rdating  to  the  government,  as  leges,  pie- 
biseitB,  edicta,  the  names  of  all  the  magistrates,  &&, 
whkh  fanned  part  of  the  iabHlae  jmbUeas ;  and 
secondly,  those  connected  with  the  courts  of  hiw. 
The  acta  of  the  latter  kind  contained  an  account 
of  the  different  suits,  with  the  alignments  of  the 
advocates  and  the  decisions  of  the  court     In  the 
time  of  the  republic  the  names  of  those  who  were 
acquitted  and  condemned  were  entered  on  the 
reands  of  the  court  (m  labmUu  ohtobiimm  wm 
rattitt,  Cie:  ocf /^isi.  viii  8.  §.  3),  and  it  appears 
from  the  quotations  of  Asconius  from  these  Acta, 
that  they  must  have  contained  abstracts  of  the 
■peedies  of  the  advocates  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Cieera.    (/a  SooMnan,  p.  19,  to  MilomoM.  pp.  82, 
44,  47,  ed.  QrellL)     Under  the  empire  the  pro- 
emliz^  of  the  h^her  courts  seem  to  have  been  al- 
ways picsenred,  and  they  are  frequently  referred  to 
m  the  DigaL     They  are  sometimes  called  Oesla  ; 
sad  they  canmieiiced  with  the  names  of  the  consuls 
ibr  tiie  jtKt^  and  the  day  of  the  month.    (Amm. 
}Ktit.  »^t  3  ;  August  Acta  &  ^ortea.  Manieh, 
RdraeL  I  16 ;  Cod.  Theod.  2.  tit  29.  s.  3.)    Spe- 
diuv  of  these  Acta  are  fl^Tca  by  Bxissonnii.  0)0 
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^brmnfiis,  v.  §  1 13.)  They  were  taken  by  dscks 
(oft  aetU  ybri),  whose  titles  and  duties  occur  in 
Lydus  (de  Magutr,  il  20,  &c)  and  the  NoUHa 
ZhgnitaiwiL 

8.  Acta  MiLrrAUA,  contained  an  account  of 
the  duties,  numbers,  and  expences  of  each  legion 
(Vegct  ii.  19),  and  were  probably  preserved  it 
the  militaiy  treasury  founded  by  Augustus  (Suet 
Aug.  49 ;  Tac  Anm,  I  78 ;  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  25.) 
The  soldiers,  who  drew  up  these  acta,  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  inscriptions  and  ancient  wK- 
ten  under  various  titles,  as,  iibrariut  legkmi$;  oe. 
iMortM  or  adarhu  hgiomis;  tabulariiu  ceuirmukf 
Ac. 

4.  Acta  Ssnatus,  called  also  CoMMSNTARn 
SxNATVS  (Tac.  Asm.  xv.  74)  and  Acta  Patrum 
(Anm,  V.  4),  contained  an  account  of  the  various 
matters  brought  before  the  senate,  the  opinions  of 
the  chief  speakers,  and  the  decision  of  ue  house. 
It  has  been  usually  infened  from  a  passage  of 
Suetonius  (**  Inito  honore  primus  omnium  institnit, 
ut  bun  senatus  quam  populi  dinma  acta  conficeren- 
tur  et  publicarentur,**  Cbai.  20),  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  senate  wen  not  published  till  the 
first  consulship  of  Julius  Caesar,  b.  c.  59 ;  but  this 
was  not  strictly  the  case ;  for  not  only  had  the  de- 
crees of  the  senate  been  written  down  and  pub- 
lished long  previously,  but  the  debates  on  the 
Catilinarian  conspiracy  had  been  widely  circulated 
by  Cicero  (p.  StM,  14,  15.)  All  that  SnetonhiB 
means  to  say  is,  that  the  prooeediqgs  of  the  senate, 
which  had  been  only  occasionally  published  before 
and  by  private  individuals,  were  for  the  first  time, 
by  the  command  of  Caesar,  published  r^ulariy 
every  day  (temUtu  ada  iUmma)  under  the  authority 
ofgovemment  as  part  of  the  daily  gasette.  Augustus 
forbade  the  pnbbcation  of  the  pioceedii^  of  the 
senate,  but  they  still  continued  to  be  preserved, 
and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  senatoti,  who  re- 
oeived  the  title  ab  aeti*  temUu$,  was  chosen  by  the 
emperor  to  compile  the  account  {Tme,  Aum,  v.  4 , 
Snart  Hadr,  8;  OrelU,  /fuor.  Na  2274,  8186.) 
The  persons  entrusted  with  this  office  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  various  clerks  (oeteont,  asm 
pubUei,  seribae^  eeneualei)^  who  were  present  in  the 
senate  to  take  notes  of  its  proceedings,  and  who 
were  only  excluded  when  the  senate  passed  a 
aenatutcomUum  tacUum^  that  is,  when  they  de- 
liberated on  a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance, 
respecting  which  secresy  was  necessary  or  advisa- 
ble. (Capit  Gord.  12.)  It  was  doubtless  from 
notes  and  papers  of  these  clerks  that  the  Acta  were 
compiled  by  the  senator,  who  was  entrusted  with 
this  office.  The  Acta  were  deposited  in  some  of 
the  record  offices  in  particular  departments  of  the 
public  libraries,  to  which  access  could  only  be  ob- 
tained by  the  express  permission  of  the  pnefectus 
urbL  They  were  consulted  and  are  frequentiy  re* 
feired  to  by  the  later  historians  (Vopisc.  Prob,  2 ; 
Lamprid.  Sever,  56 ;  CapitoL  OjpiL  Macr,  6),  and 
many  extracts  from  them  were  published  in  the 
Acta  Diurna.  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  never  refct 
to  the  Acta  Senatus  as  authorities,  but  only  to  the 
Acta  Diurna. 

5.  Acta  Diurna,  a  gazette  published  daily  at 
Rome  by  the  authority  of  the  government  during 
the  later  times  of  the  republic,  and  under  the  em- 
pire, corresponding  in  some  measure  to  our  news- 
papers. (Tac  ^wi.  iii  3,  xiii  31,  xvi  22.)  In 
addition  to  the  title  Ada  Dmnna^  we  find*  them 
refSened  to  under  the  names  of  Diurna^  Ada  Pttfr- 
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UcOf  Acta  Urbana^  Acta  Berum  Urbanarmn^  Acta 
Popmliy  and  they  are  frequently  called  simply 
AakL  The  Oreek  writera  on  Roman  history  call 
them  "&  twofurfifiaroj  rh  tiifiSffia  bwofurffiara^ 
rh  tiifiSffta  yfidfifupra  and  t&  kou^  ^OfurlifiaTeu 
The  nature  of  their  contents  will  be  best  seen  from 
ihe  following  jpassage  of  Petronius  (c  58)  when 
in  imitation  of  them  is  given  by  the  actuarius  of 
Trimalchio :  —  **  Actuarius — tamquam  acta  urbis 
recitavit :  yil  KaL  Seztilis  m  praedio  Cumano,  quod 
est  Trimalchionis,  nati  sunt  pneri  xxx.,  pueUae 
XL. ;  sublata  in  horreum  ex  area  tritid  millia  me- 
dium quingenta ;  boyes  domiti  quingentL  Eodem 
die  Mithridatcs  scrvus  in  crucem  actus  est,  quia 
Gaii  nostri  genio  maledixerat  Eodem  die  in  arcam 
relatum  est,  quod  collocari  non  potuit,  sestertium 
centies.  Eodem  die  incendium  fiustum  est  in  hortis 
Pompeianis,  ortum  ex  aedibus  Nastae  Tillid  Jam 
etiam  edicta  aedilium  recitabantur,  et  saltuariorum 
testamenta,  quibus  Trimalchio  cum  elogio  exhae- 
redabatur ;  jam  nomina  villicorum  et  repndiata  a 
circumitore  Uberta  in  balneatoris  oontubenio  depre- 
hensa  ;  atriensis  Baias  rel^tus  ;  jam  reus  fiictus 
dispensator ;  et  judicium  inter  cubicularios  actnm.*^ 
From  this  passage,  and  from  the  numerous^passages 
in  ancient  writers,  in  which  the  Acta  Diuma  are 
quoted  (references  to  which  are  given  in  the  works 
of  Le  Clcrc  and  Liberkiihn  dted  below),  it  would  ap- 
pear that  they  usually  contained  the  following  mat- 
ters: —  1.  The  number  of  births  and  deaths  m  the 
city,  an  account  of  the  money  paid  into  the  treasury 
from  the  provinces,  and  every  thing  relating  to  the 
supply  of  com.  These  particulars  would  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  tabulae  pnblicae.  By  an  andent 
regulation,  ascribed  to  Senrius  Tullius  (Dionys.  iv. 
15),  all  births  were  registered  in  the  temple  of 
Venus,  and  all  deaths  in  that  of  Libitina ;  and  we 
know  that  this  practice  was  continued  under  the 
empire,  only  that  at  a  later  time  the  temple  of 
Saturn  was  substituted  for  that  of  Venus  for  the 
registration  of  births.  (Jul.  (^p.  M,  AureL  9.) 
2.  Extracts  from  the  Acta  Forraisia,  containing  the 
edicts  of  magistrates,  the  testaments  of  distinguished 
men,  reports  of  trials,  with  the  names  of  those  who 
were  acquitted  and  condemned,  and  likewise  a  list 
of  the  magistrates  who  were  elected.  3.  Extracts 
from  the  acta  senatus,  especially  all  the  decrees  and 
acclamationes  [Acclam atio]  in  honour  of  the 
reigning  emperor.  4.  A  court  circular,  containing 
an  account  of  the  births,  deaths,  festivals,  and 
movements  of  the  imperial  fiunily.  5.  An  account 
of  such  public  ai!airs  and  foreign  wars  as  the 
government  thought  proper  to  publish.  6.  Chirious 
and  interesting  occurrences,  such  as  prodigies  and 
miracles,  the  erection  of  new  edifices,  the  confla- 
gration of  buildings,  funerals,  sacrifices,  a  list  of 
the  various  games,  and  especially  amatory  tales  and 
adventures,  with  the  names  of  the  parties.  (Comp. 
Ci&  ad  PaoL  iL  15.)  The  fragments  of  some 
Acta  Diuma  have  been  published  by  Pighius  and 
Dodwell,  but  their  genuineness  is  too  doubtful  to 
allow  us  to  make  use  of  them  as  authorities. 

It  is  certain  that  these  acta  were  published 
under  the  authority  of  the  government,  but  it  is 
not  stated  under  whose  supenntendence  they  were 
drawn  up.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  this  duty 
devolved  upon  the  magistrates,  who  had  the  care 
of  the  tabulae  publicae,  namely,  the  censors  under 
the  repoblic  (Liv.  iv.  %  xliil  1 6),  and  sometimes 
the  quaestors,  sometimes  the  praefecti  aerarii  under 
the  empire.    (Ta&  Aim,  xiii  28.)   By  a  r^guh&tioo 
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of  Alexander  Sevens,  seven  of  the  fourteen  cam- 
tores  urbis,  whom  he  appointed,  had  to  be  present 
when  the  acta  were  drawn  up.  (Lamprid.  Aleac, 
Sev.  33.)  The  actual  task  of  compiling  them  waa 
committed  to  subordinate  officers,  called  actuarii  or 
ofltam,  who  were  assisted  by  various  derks,  and 
by  reporters  (ftotarit)^  who  took  down  in  short-hand 
the  proceedings  in  the  courts,  &&  After  the  acta 
had  been  drawn  up,  they  were  exposed  fiir  a  time 
in  some  public  place  in  the  dty,  where  persons 
could  read  them  and  take  copies  of  them.  Many- 
scribes,  whom  Cicero  speaks  of  under  the  name 
of  operariif  made  it  their  business  to  copy  them 
or  make  extracts  from  them  lor  the  use  of  the 
wealthy  in  Rome,  and  especially  in  the  provinces, 
where  they  were  eagerly  sought  after  and  exten- 
sively read.  (Cic.  ad  Fam,  viil  1,  xiii  8 ;  Tac. 
Ann,  xvi.  22.)  After  the  acta  had  been  ex> 
posed  in  public  for  a  certain  time,  they  were  de- 
posited, like  the  Acta  Senatus,.  in  some  of  the  re- 
cord office^  or  the  public  libraries. 

The  style  of  the  acta,  as  appears  finom  the  pas- 
sage in  Petronius,  was  very  simple  and  concise. 
They  contained  a  bare  enumeration  of  fiicts  without 
any  attempt  at  ornament 

As  to  the  time  at  which  these  acta  were  finst 
composed,  there  is  a  considerable  variety  of  opinion 
among  modem  writers.  It  is  maintained  that  the 
passage  of  Suetonius  (Cbat.  20),  quoted  above, 
does  not  imply  that  the  acta  were  first  published 
in  the  first  consulship  of  Julius  (Caesar,  and  that 
the  meaning  of  it  is,  '^  that  he  fint  ordained  that 
the  acta  diuma  of  the  senate  should  be  compiled 
and  published  just  as  (torn  qmm^  those  of  the 
people  had  been.^  But  although  this  interpreta- 
tion is  probably  the  correct  one,  still  there  is  no 
passage  in  the  ancient  writers  in  which  the  Acta 
Diuma  are  decisively  mentioned,  previous  to  Caesar^ 
first  consulship ;  for  the  diariiim  referred  to  by 
Sempronius  Asellio  (OeU.  v.  18),  which  is  frv- 
quentiy  brought  forward  as  a  proof  of  this  early  pub- 
lication, is  the  journal  of  a  private  person.  There  is 
likewise  no  evidence  to  support  an  opinion  adopted 
by  many  modem  writers  that  the  publication  of 
the  acta  first  commenced  in  b.  c.  133  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  Annales  Maximi,  which  were  discon- 
tinued in  that  year  (C!ic.  de  OraL  iL  12),  while 
on  the  contrary  the  great  difference  of  their  con- 
tents renders  it  improbable  that  such  was  the  caae. 
The  Acta  Diuma  continued  in  use  to  the  downfidl 
of  the  western  empire,  or  at  least  till  the  removal 
of  the  seat  of  government  to  Constantinople,  bnt 
they  were  never  published  at  the  latter  dty; 

(Lipsius,  E»eumu  ad  The.  Atm,  v.  4 ;  Emestij 
Exeursut  ad  SueL  J.  Oae$.  20 ;  Schlosser,  [/eber 
die  QudUn  dor  Bpakm  latein.  Getekidtsekreiber^ 
bettmden  uber  ZeUmngm^  dee.  in  the  Ardun/nr  Ge- 
sehickU,  pp.  80—106 ;  Pratse,  De  FoiUilnu,  qma  im 
oonscribendii  rAut  mde  a  Tiberio  utque  ad  mortem 
Neromt  gesHs  auctores  veteres  teaUi  mdeantur^ 
Halle,  1840  ;  Zdl,  Ueber  die  Zeitmgen  der  atiern^ 
Friburg,  1834 ;  but  the  two  best  works  on  the 
subject  are,  Le  Clerc,  Dee  Jownanua  ckex  lee  Ro- 
mainSf  Paris,  1838,  and  Lieberkiihn,  De  Dturnis 
RomoMonm  Aetis^  Weimar,  1840.) 

A'(^IA  ("Airria),  a  festival  of  Apollo,  cele- 
brated at  Nicopolis  in  Epeirus,  witii  wrotling, 
musical  contests,  horse-racing,  and  sea-fights.  It 
was  established  by  Augustus,  in  commemoration 
of  his  victory  over  Antony  off  Actium,  and  was 
probably  the  revival  of  an  indent  festival ;  bt 


Acna 

a  odebfBted  temple  of  Apollo  at  Actimn, 

wSiicii  Is  mcntianed  hf  Thucydides  (L  29),  and 

StzaUi  (tu.  pi  325),  and  which  waa  enlarged  by 

AngoKuab     The  games  insdtnted  bj  Augottui 

vere  celebrated  CTerj  four  years  (wnnturrjpls, 

baH  atrnquamala)  ;  utey  receiyed  the  title  of  a 

■oea  Agon,  sad  were  also  called  Olympia.  (Strab. 

Lc;  Dion  Caas.  IL  1. ;  Snet.  Attg,  18;  Bockh, 

Owp.  Inter.  No.  1720,  p.  845 ;  Krause,  Ol^mpia^ 

p.  221.) 

A'CnO  is  defined  by  Celsus  (Dig.  44.  tit  7. 
a  51)  to  be  the  right  of  pursning  by  judicial  means 
{jm^ao^  what  is  a  man^s  dae. 

With  respect  to  its  sabject-matter,  the  actio  was 
divide  into  two  great  divisions,  the  w  penofnam 
9dioy  and  the  ta  rem  actio.  The  m  persomam  actio 
was  against  a  person  who  was  bound  to  the 
pbintifF  by  contract  or  delict,  that  is,  when  the 
daim  i^ainst  sach  person  was  *  dare,  facere,  praes- 
tue  oportere  ;*  the  in  rem  actio  applied  to  those 
csKs  where  a  man  claimed  a  corporal  thing  {cot' 
foraUa  ret)  as  bis  pr(^)erty,  or  claimed  a  right,  as 
fee  instance  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  a  thing,  ta 
the  rj^t  to  a  road  over  a  piece  of  ground  {actue). 
The  ta  rem  acHo  was  called  wndieatio  ;  the  m  per- 
temam  actio  was  called  in  the  later  law  condictio^ 
because  originally  the  plaintifT  gave  the  defendant 
Dsdee  to  appear  can  a  given  day  for  the  purpose  of 
eboosiiig  a  judex.   (Oaius,  iv.  5.) 

The  old  acdons  of  the  Roman  law  were  called 
itffie  aeOomeaj  or  legitimaey  eiUier  because  they  were 
expieady  jxorided  for  by  laws  {leges),  ox  because 
they  were  stzicdy  adapted  to  the  words  of  the  laws, 
ad  therefore  could  not  be  varied.  In  like  manner, 
the  di  writs  in  England  contained  the  matter  or 
daim  of  the  plaintiff  expressed  according  to  the 
fagaimle.* 

The  five  modes  of  proceeding  by  legal  action  as 
oaned  and  described  by  Oaius  (iv.  12),  were, 
fiactaawnto.  Per  juduis  postulationem.  Per  con* 
dirtiainffB,  Per  manus  injectionem.  Per  pignoris 
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But  these  forms  of  action  gradually  foil  into  dis- 
ase,  in  eoosequenee  of  the  excessive  niceW  required, 
sad  the  fiulure  consequent  on  the  slightest  error 
in  the  pleadings ;  of  which  there  u  a  notable  ex- 
ample given  by  Oaius  himself  (iv.  11),  in  the  case 
ei  a  pfaintiff  who  complained  of  his  vines  {wiea) 
ha^  est  down,  and  was  told  that  his  action  was 
bad,  inaamuch  as  he  ought  to  have  used  the  term 
trees  {m6ore»)  and  not  vines ;  because  the  law  of  the 
TwidveTahlesy  which  gave  hhn  the  action  for  damage 
to  his  vines,  contained  only  the  general  expression 
*^ trees**  (tvioree).  The  Lex  Aebutia  and  two 
Leges  Jnlae  abolished  the  old  legitimae  actiones, 
except  in  the  case  of  damnum  in/ectum  [Damnum 
iNFacTUMJ,  and  in  matters  wMch  fell  under  the 
cognisance  if  the  Centumviri.     [Cxntumviri.] 

In  the  aid  Rimian  constitution,  the  knowledge 
of  the  law  was  closely  connected  with  the  insti- 
tutes and  ceremonial  of  religion,  and  was  accord- 
ingly in  the  hands  oi  the  patricians  alone,  whose 
akl  their  t^etttM  were  obliged  to  ask  in  all  their 
kgal  dara>rtea.  Appiui  Clandius  Caecus,  perhaps 
me  at  m  earliest  writera  on  law,  drew  up  the 


*  *ftere  qnidem  earn  sit  formatum  ad  simili- 
Mioeni  Rgnlae  juris,  qmA  breviter  et  paucis  verbis 
oM^oMBs  profeientis  exponit  et  explanat,  sicut 
i^jiiri^iwngttacertlK«viterenanat«  (Bracton, 

nil) 


various  forms  of  actions,  probably  for  his  own  OM 
and  that  of  his  friends :  the  manuscript  was  stolen 
or  copied  by  his  scribe  Cn.  Flavins,  who  made  it 
public:  and  thus,  according  to  the  story,  the  ple- 
beians became  acquainted  with  those  legal  forms 
which  hitherto  had  been  the  exclusive  jooperty  of 
the  patricians.  (Cic.l>8  OraL  i  41,  pro  Murena^ 
ell  ;  Dig.Ltil2.  a2.  §7.) 

Upon  ^e  old  legal  actions  being  abolished,  it 
became  the  practice  to  prosecute  suits  aocoiding  ts 
certain  prescribed  forms  or  formulae,  as  they  were 
called,  which  will  be  explained  after  we  have 
noticed  various  divisions  of  actions,  as  they  are  made 
by  the  Roman  writera. 

The  division  of  actionee  in  the  Roman  law  is 
somewhat  complicated,  and  some  of  the  divisions 
must  be  considered  rather  as  emanating  from  the 
schools  of  the  rhetoricians  than  from  any  other 
source.     But  this   division,  though  cwaplicated, 
may  be  somewhat  simplified,  or  at  least  rendered 
more  intelligible,  if  we  consider  that  an  action  is  a 
claim  or  demand  made  by  one  person  against 
another,  and  that  in  order  to  be  a  valid  l«nl  claim 
it  must  be  founded  on  a  l^al  right    Tne  main 
division  of  actions  must  therefiire  have  a  nfereneo 
or  analogy  to  the  main  division  of  rights ;  for  in 
every  system  of  law  the  form  of  the  action  must 
be  the  expression  of  the  legal  right     Now  the 
general  division  of  rights  in  the  Rimian  law  is  into 
rights  of  dominion  or  ownership,  which  are  rights 
against  the  whole  worid,  and  into  rights  arising 
from  contract,  and  quasi  contract,  and  delict    The 
actio  m  rem  implies  a  nmiplainant,  who  daims  a 
certain  right  against  every  person  who  may  dia- 
pute  it,  and  the  object  and  end  of  the  action  are  to 
compel  an  acknowledgment  of  the  right  by  the 
particular  person  who  dilutes  it    By  this  action 
the  plaintiff  maintains  his  property  in  or  to  a  thing, 
or  his  rights  to  a  benefit  from  a  thing  (ssmiMst). 
Thus  the  actio  in  rem  is  not  so  call^l  on  account 
of  the  subject-matter  of  the  action,  but  the  term  is  a 
technical  phrase  to  express  an  action  which  is  in  dd 
way  founded  on  contract,  and  therefore  has  no  de- 
terminate individual  as  the  other  necessary  party 
to  the  action  ;  but  every  individual  who  disputes 
the  right  becomes,  by  such  act  of  disputing,  a  party 
liable  to  such  action.    The  actio  in  rem  does  not 
ascertain  the  compUunanffe  right,  and  from  the 
nature  of  the  action  the  compUunant*s  right  cannot 
be  ascertained  by  it,  for  it  is  a  right  against  all  the 
world ;  but  the  action  determines  that  tiie  defendant 
has  or  has  not  a  claim  which  is  valid  against  the 
plaintiff's  claim.    The  actio  m  pereonam  implies  a 
determinate  person  or  persons  against  whom  the 
action  lies,  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  being  founded 
on  the  acts  of  the  defendant  or  defiendants :  it  ia, 
therefore,  in  respect  of  MHuething  which  has  been 
agreed  to  be  done,  or  in  respect  of  some  injury  for 
which  the  plaintiff  claims  compensation.    The  actio 
mixta  of  Justinian^s  legislation  (Inst  iv.  tit  6,  a  20) 
was  so  called  from  its  being  supposed  to  partake  of 
the  nature  of  the  acHo  in  rem  and  the  actio  m  per- 
eonam.    Such  was  the  action  among  co-heirs  as  to 
the  diyision  of  the  inheritance,  and  the  action  for 
the  purpose  of  settiii^  boundaries  which  were 
confused. 

Rights,  and  the  modes  of  enforcing  them,  may 
also  be  viewed  with  reference  to  the  sources  from 
which  they  flow.  Thus,  the  rights  of  Roman 
citizens  flowed  in  part  firom  the  sovereign  power. 
In  part  from  those  to  whom  power  was  delegated. 
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That  body  of  law  which  was  founded  on,  and  flowed 
from  the  edicts  of  the  praetors,  and  cunile  aediles, 
was  called  jus  AoRorarttim^  as  opposed  to  the  jus 
civile^  in  its  narrower  sense,  which  comprehended 
the  l^e»^  plebtKUa,  tenahu  eoruuUa,  Ac  The  jus 
honorarium  introduced  new  rights  and  modified 
existing  rights  ;  it  also  provided  remedies  suitable 
to  such  new  rights  and  modifications  of  old  rights, 
and  this  was  effected  by  the  actions  which  the 
praetors  and  aediles  allowed.  On  this  jurisdiction 
of  the  praetors  and  aediles  is  founded  the  distinc- 
tion of  actions  into  chnles  and  honorariae,  or,  as 
they  aro  sometimes  called,  pradorias^  fix)m  the 
greater  importance  of  the  praetor^s  jurisdiction. 

There  wero  several  other  divisions  of  actions,  all 
of  which  had  reference  to  the  forms  of  procedure. 

A  division  of  actions  was  sometimes  made  with 
reference  to  the  obj^^  which  the  plaintiif  had  in 
view.  If  the  object  was  to  obtam  a  thing,  the 
action  was  called  persecutoria.  If  the  object  was 
to  obtain  damages  (poena)  for  an  injury,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  thing  stolen,  the  action  was  poenaUs  ;  for 
the  thing  itself  could  be  claimed  both  by  the  tin- 
dieaHo  and  the  oondictio.  If  the  object  was  to 
obtain  both  the  thing  and  damages,  it  was  probably 
sometimes  called  actio  miata^  a  term  which  had 
however  another  signification  also,  as  already  ob- 
served. The  division  of  actionss  into  diredae 
and  utiles  must  be  traced  historically  to  the  adiones 
fietitiae  or  fictions  by  which  the  rights  of  action 
were  enlarged  and  extended.  The  origin  of  this 
division  was  in  the  power  assumed  by  the  praetor 
to  grant  an  action  in  special  cases  where  no  action 
could  l^lly  be  brought,  and  in  which  an  action,  if 
brought,  would  have  been  inanis  or  inutiUs.  After 
the  decline  of  the  praetor^s  power,  the  actiones 
utiles  were  still  extended  by  the  contrivances  of  the 
Juris  prudentes  and  the  rescripts  of  the  emperors. 
Whenever  an  actio  utiUs  was  granted,  it  was 
framed  on  some  analogy  to  a  legally  recognised 
right  of  action.  Thus,  in  the  examples  given  by 
Gains  (iv.  34),  he  who  obtained  the  bonorum  pos- 
tessio  by  the  praetor^s  edict,  succeeded  to  the  de- 
ceased by  the  praetorian  and  not  the  civil  law :  he 
had,  therefore,  no  direct  action  (directa  actio)  in 
respect  of  the  rights  of  the  deceased,  and  could  only 
bring  his  action  on  the  fiction  of  his  being  what  he 
WIS  not,  namely,  beres. 

Actions  were  also  divided  into  ordinariae  and 
sxtraordinariae.  The  ordinariae  were  those  which 
were  prosecuted  in  the  usual  way,  first  before  the 
praetor,  in  jure,  and  then  before  the  judex,  in 
fudido.  When  the  whole  matter  was  settled  be- 
fore or  by  the  praetor  in  a  summary  way,  the  name 
extraordinaria  was  applicable  to  such  action. 
[Interdict.] 

The  term  oondictiomes  only  applies  to  personal  ac- 
tions ;  but  not  to  all  personal  actions.  It  does  not  com- 
prehend actions  ex  delicto,  nor  bonae  fidei  actiones. 
As  opposed  to  bonae  fidei  adiones,  eondidiones  were 
sometimes  called  actiones  dridi  juris.  In  the  oc- 
Hones  stridi  juris  it  appears  that  the  formula  of  the 
praetor  expressed  in  precise  and  strict  terms  the 
matter  submitted  to  the  judex,  whose  authority 
was  thus  confined  within  limits.  In  the  adiones 
honae  fidei,  or  ex  fide  bona  (Cic.  lop.  17),  more 
latitude  was  given,  either  by  the  formula  of  the 
praetor,  or  was  implied  in  the  kind  of  action,  such 
as  the  action  e»  empto,  vendito,  locaio,  &c.,  and  the 
gpeda]  ciicrnnstances  of  the  case  were  to  be  taken 
into  coaciderfttttm  by  the  judex.     The  adiones 
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asiiirariae  wen  so  called  from  the  jndez  !n  snch 
case  being  called  an  arbiter,  probably,  as  Fcstns 
says,  because  the  whole  matter  in  dispute  vras 
submitted  to  his  judgment ;  and  he  could  decide 
according  to  the  justice  and  equity  of  the  case, 
without  being  fettered  by  the  praetor^s  formula. 
It  should  be  observed  also,  that  tne  judex  properly 
could  only  condenm  in  a  sum  of  money ;  but  the 
arbiter  might  declare  that  any  particular  act  should 
be  done  by  either  of  the  parties,  which  was  called 
his  arbitnmm,  and  was  fellowed  by  the  oondemnatio 
if  it  was  not  obeyed. 

The  division  of  actions  into  perpduae  and  tern' 
porales  had  reference  to  the  time  within  which  an 
action  might  be  brought,  after  the  right  of  action 
had  accrued.  Originally  those  actions  which  were 
given  by  a  lex,  senatus  consultum,  or  an  imperial 
constitution,  might  be  brought  without  any  limi- 
tation as  to  time ;  but  those  which  were  sranted 
by  the  praetor*s  authority  were  genially  limited 
to  the  year  of  his  office.  A  time  of  limitation  was, 
however,  fixed  for  all  actions  by  the  late  imperial 
constitutions. 

The  division  of  actions  into  adiones  m  Jus  and 
in  fiidum  is  properly  no  division  of  actions,  bat 
has  merely  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  formula. 
In  the  formula  infiidum  oonoepta^  the  praetor 
might  direct  the  judex  barely  to  inquire  as  to  the 
fiict  which  was  the  only  matter  in  issue ;  and  on 
finding  the  &ct,  to  make  the  proper  condenmatio  : 
as  in  the  case  of  a  freedman  brmging  an  action 
against  his  patronus.  (Gaius,  iv,  46.)  In  the 
formula  m  jus  the  feet  was  not  in  issue,  but  the 
legal  consequences  of  the  feet  were  submitted  to 
the  discretion  of  the  judex.  The  formula  infiidum 
commenced  with  the  technical  expression,^*  fMrre^, 
&c,  **  If  it  should  appear,**  &c.;  the  formula  in  jus 
commenced.  Quod  A.  A.,  &c.,  **  Whereas  A.  A.  did 
so  and  sa**    (Gains,  iv.  47.) 

The  actions  which  had  for  their  object  the 
punishment  of  crimes,  were  considered  public  ;  as 
opposed  to  those  actions  by  which  some  particular 
person  claimed  a  right  or  compensation,  and  which 
were  therefore  called  privatae.  The  former  were 
properly  called  judida  pubUca  ;  and  the  latter,  as 
contrasted  with  them,  were  called  judida  priviua, 
[Judicium.] 

The  actions  called  noaxdes  arose  when  &  filius 
fiimiUas  (a  son  in  the  power  of  his  fethcr),  or  a 
slave,  committed  a  theft,  or  did  any  injury  to 
another.  In  either  case  the  fether  or  owner  might 
give  up  the  wrong-doer  to  the  person  injured,  or 
else  he  must  pay  competent  damages.  These  ac- 
tions, it  appears,  take  their  name  either  firom  the 
injury  committed,  or  because  the  wrong-doer  was 
liable  to  be  given  up  to  punishment  (noxae)  to  the 
person  injured.  Some  of  these  actions  were  of  legal 
origin,  as  that  of  theft,  which  was  given  by  the 
Twelve  Tables ;  that  o{ damnum  u^furiae,  which  was 
given  by  the  Aquilia  Lex  ;  and  that  of  variorum 
d  vi  bonorum  raptorwn,  which  was  given  by  the 
edict,  and  therefore  was  of  praetorian  origin.  This 
instance  will  serve  to  show  that  the  Roman  division 
and  classification  of  actions  varied  according  as  the 
Roman  writers  contemplated  the  sources  of  rights 
of  action,  or  the  remedies  and  the  modes  of  ob- 
taining them. 

An  action  was  commenced  by  the  plaintiff  sum- 
moning the  defendant  to  appear  before  the  praetoi 
or  other  maffistrate  who  had  Jurisdidio :  this  pn>- 
ceH  was  auled  »  Jus  voeaUoi  and,  according  to 
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tbe  hvi  of  tlie  Twdre  Tablef,  mg  in  eSeei  a 
dngxiog  of  the  defendant  before  the  pcaetor  if  he 
xeiiiMd  to  go  quietly;  This  rode  proceeding  was 
modtfied  in  later  timea,  and  in  many  cases  there 
coold  be  no  ui  jus  voeaOo  at  all,  and  in  other 
casM  it  -was  necesaazy  to  obtain  the  praetor^s  per- 
mianaa  under  paiL  st  a  penalty.  It  was  also 
ettfcbiiahed  that  a  man  ooold  not  be  dragged  from 
his  own  house ;  hot  if  a  man  kept  his  oonse  to 
amid,  aa  w<;  shoold  say,  being  served  with  a  writ, 
he  lan  the  risk  of  a  kmd  of  sequestxation  (actor 
m  lomm  wntttbahn^.  The  object  of  these  roles 
vas  to  make  the  defendant  appear  before  the 
oootpetent  jurisdiction  ;  the  device  of  entering  an 
appearance  for  the  defendant  does  not  seem  to 
have  suggested  itself  to  the  Roman  lawyers.  (Dig.  2. 
tit.  4.)  If  the  defendant  would  not  go  quietly, 
ti»  plaintiff  called  on  any  bystander  to  witness 
{tudedari)  that  he  had  been  duly  summoned, 
tooched  the  ear  of  the  witness,  and  dragged  the 
'**^|'~*af*  into  court.  (Hor.  Serm,  L  9.  75 — 78  ; 
nuEtna,  CmrcmL  v.  2.)  The  parties  might  settle 
their  dispute  mi  tiieb  way  to  the  court,  or  the  de- 
fiaidant  might  be  bailed  by  a  vindez.  (Cic.  Top. 
2 ;  Galas,  iv.  46;  Gellius,  zvi  10.)  The  vindez 
BBst  not  be  confounded  with  the  vadea.  This 
settUraent  of  dispatea  on  the  way  was  called  tranuh 
9eHo  m  eia,  and  serves  to  ezpkin  a  passage  in  St 
Hatthew  (v.  25)." 

When  before  the  praetor,  the  parties  were  said 
jarv  ofieria.  The  pUintiff  then  prayed  for  an  ac- 
tioo,  and  if  the  praetor  allowed  it  {dabat  actioitem\ 
he  then  declared  what  action  he  intended  to  bring 
^gaxDst  the  defendant,  which  was  called  edtn 
nrtiamm,  This  m^ht  be  done  in  writing,  or 
«BQy,  or  by  the  phuntiff  taking  the  defendimt  to 
the  aflasi,  and  showing  him  which  action  he  in- 
icBded  to  rely  on.  (Dig.  2.  tit  IZ,)  As  the 
>i»wiii/iiii  comprehended,  or  were  supposed  to  com- 
prfrhend,  every  possible  form  of  action  that  could 
be  Rqmred  1^  a  plaintilE^  it  was  presumed  that  he 
could  find  amaog  all  the  formulae  some  one  which 
was  adapted  to  hia  caac^  and  he  was  accordingly 
•nppoaed  to  be  without  excuse  if  he  did  not  take 
poms  to  select  the  proper  formula.  (Cic  Pro  Hos, 
Cam,  c  8.)  If  he  took  the  wronff  one,  or  if  he 
claimed  more  than  his  due,  he  lost  his  cause  (ootisa 
eadtia^  Ci&  J>e  OraL  I  36)  ;  but  the  paetor  some- 
times gave  him  leave  to  amend  his  daun  or  mtai^. 
(OaiBs,  iv.  53,  &c.)  I^  for  example,  the  contract 
between  the  parties  was  for  something  m  penere, 
and  the  plaintiff  daimed  something  ui  tpeeie,  he 
lost  his  action :  thus  the  contract  might  be,  that 
the  defendant  undertook  to  sell  the  plaintiff  a 
quanti^  of  dye-stuff  or  a  sUve;  if  the  plaintiff 
daimed  Tynan  purple,  or  a  particolar  slavey  lus 
action  was  bad^  therefore,  says  Gains,  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  contract  so  ought  the  claim  of 
the  iaimtio  to  be.  As  the  formulae  were  so  numer- 
ous and  eompcehensive,  the  plaintiff  had  only  to 
sekct  the  formula  which  he  supposed  to  be  suitable 
to  his  case,  and  it  would  require  no  further  varia- 
tion than  the  inaertion  of  the  names  of  the  parties 
aad  of  the  thing  claimed,  or  the  subject-matter  of 
the  suit,  with  the  amount  of  damages,  &C.,  as  the 
cawa^gfat  be.  When  the  praetor  had  granted  an 
acting  the  plaintiff  required  the  defendant  to  give 

*  It  k  not  em  to  state  correctly  the  changes 
fflzmwedore  wfaicn  took  place  after  the  abolition 
itUl^Uimat  arftotrf   Compare  Gaius  iv.  25,  46. 
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security  for  his  appearance  befon  the  poMtor  (Ai 
Jmn)  on  a  day  named,  commonly  the  day  hot  one 
after  the  injiu  voeaiio^  unless  the  matter  in  dispute 
was  settled  at  tmce.  The  defendant,  on  finding  a 
surety,  was  said  vadet  dare  (Hot.  Serwu  L  L  11), 
vadimomum  promitttre^  or  faetn;  the  surety,  rut, 
was  said  apomdfre;  the  plaintiff  when  satisfied 
with  the  surety  was  said,  vadari  reum^  to  let  him 
go  on  his  sureties,  or  to  have  aireties  fitsn  him. 
When  the  defendant  promised  to  appear  mjmn  on 
the  day  named,  without  giving  any  surety,  this  was 
called  fXMdimottium  purum.  In  some  cases  reea- 
peraUurt*  were  named,  who,  in  case  of  the  de- 
fendant making  deiieuilt,  condemned  him  in  the 
sum  of  money  named  in  the  vadimaaiaim. 

If  the  defendant  appeared  on  the  day  appointed, 
he  was  laid  tadimomum  tiatere  ;  if  be  did  not  ap- 
pear, he  was  aaid  vadimonium  deaeruiaaa,  aad  the 
praetor  gave  to  the  plaintiff  the  bomorum  potaaaaio. 
(Hor.  Serm.  I  9,  36—41 ;  Cic.  Pn  P.  Qa»<io, 
c.  6.)  Both  parties,  on  the  day  iq>pointed,  were 
summoned  by  a  crier  (preisoo),  when  the  plaintiff 
made  his  claim  or  demand,  which  was  very  briefly 
expressed,  and  may  be  considered  as  coRespmiding 
to  our  dedaiation  at  law. 

The  defendant  might  either  deny  the  plaintiff^ 
claim,  or  he  might  reply  to  it  by  a  plea,  aamptio* 
If  he  simply  denied  tne  plamtiffs  daim,  the  cause 
was  at  issue,  and  a  judex  might  be  demanded. 
The  forms  of  the  atoeptio  also  were  contained  in 
the  praetor^  edict,  or  upon  hearing  the  fiicts  the 
praetor  ailapted  the  plea  to  the  case.  The  axetptio 
was  the  delendant*s  defence,  and  was  often  mady 
an  equitable  answer  or  plea  to  the  plaintifTli  legal 
demand.  The  plaintiff  mkht  daim  a  thins  upon 
his  contract  with  the  defen£uit,  and  the  derandant 
might  not  deny  the  contract,  but  mjght  put  in  a 
plea  of  fraud  (dolma  mahu),  or  that  lie  ksd  been 
constrained  to  come  to  such  agreement  The 
aaxapiio  was  in  effect  something  which  negatived 
the  plaintiff^  demand,  and  it  was  expressed  by  a 
negative  danse :  thus,  if  the  defendant  asserted  that 
the  plaintiff  fraudulently  claimed  a  sum  of  money 
which  he  had  not  given  to  the  defendant,  the  a^ 
eeptio  would  run  thus :  6i('  in  aa  ra  mi&il  dolo  mala 
AuU  Agerii  Jbdum  aU  naqua  ^.  Though  the 
aaBoqtUo  proceeded  from  the  defendant,  it  was  ex- 
pressed in  this  form,  in  order  to  be  adapted  for 
insertion  in  the  formula,  and  to  render  the  ooa- 
demnatio  subject  to  the  <»ndition. 

Exceptions  were  peramptoriaa  or  dilatoriaa. 
Peremptory  exceptions  were  a  complete  and  per- 
petual answer  to  the  plaintiff's  demand,  such  as 
an  exoeptio  of  doku  malus,  or  of  ret  judioata. 
Dilatory  exceptions  were,  as  the  name  imports, 
merely  calculated  to  dekiy  the  phuntifi^  demand  ; 
as,  for  instance,  by  showing  that  the  debt  or  duty 
daimed  was  not  yet  due.  Gaius  considen  the  ex- 
ceptio  UHa  dmduaa  and  m  raaidttaa  (iv.  122)  aa 
belonging  to  thia  dass.  If  a  plaintiff  prosecuted 
his  action  after  a  dilatory  exception,  he  lost  alto- 
gether his  right  of  action.  There  might  be  dilatory 
exceptions  also  to  the  person  of  the  plaintiff^  o( 
which  class  is  the  eteoq)tio  oogniiorioy  by  which  the 
defendant  objects  either  that  the  pliuntiff  is  not 
mtitied  to  sue  by  a  cognUor^  or  that  the  cognitor 
whom  he  had  named  was  not  qualified  to  act  aa  a 
cognitor.  If  the  exception  was  allowed,  the  plaintiff 
could  either  sue  himaelf^  or  name  a  proper  cognitor, 
as  the  case  might  be.  If  a  defendant  neglected  to 
take  advantiige  of  a  peremptoiy  aaaiip^  the  praetoc 
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miglit  afterwards  giye  him  permiBsion  to  avail  him- 
mU  of  it ;  whether  he  could  do  the  tame  in  the  case 
of  a  dilatoiy  was  a  doubtful  question.  (Gaius,  'vr. 
125.) 

The  plaintiff  might  reply  to  the  defendants  eas 
eepUOf  ror  the  defendant  by  putting  in  his  plea  be> 
came  an  actor.  [Actor.]  The  defendant's  plea 
might  be  good,  and  a  complete  answer  to  the  plain- 
tifins  demand,  and  yet  the  plaintiff  might  allege 
something  that  would  be  an  answer  to  the  pleiL 
Thus,  in  the  example  given  by  Oaius  (iy.  126),  if 
an  aigentaiius  claimed  the  price  of  a  thing  sold  by 
auction,  the  defendant  might  put  in  a  plea,  which, 
when  inserted  in  the  formula,  would  be  of  this 
shape:  —  Ut  Ua  demum  emptor  danrndur^  ti  et  ret 
^vam  emerity  tradUa  tit ;  and  this  would  be  in  form 
a  good  plea.  But  if  the  conditions  of  sale  were  that 
the  article  should  not  be  handed  to  the  purchaser 
before  the  money  was  paid,  the  aigentarius  might 
put  in  a  repliccUio  in  this  shape :  — Nth  praedictum 
est  M  aiiter  emptori  res  tmderdur  quam  sipretium 
emptor  solvent.  If  the  defendant  answered  the 
repUoatio^  his  answer  was  called  dtgaUcatio  ;  and  the 
parties  might  go  on  to  ihetriplioatio  and  qtiadn^- 
oatiOf  and  even  further,  if  the  matters  in  question 
were  such  that  they  could  not  otherwise  be  brought 
to  an  issue. 

The praeser^aHo,  which  was  so  called  from  being 
written  at  the  head  or  beginning  of  the  formula, 
was  adapted  for  the  protection  of  the  plaintiff  in 
certain  cases.  (Gains,  ir.  130,  &c. ;  Cic.  De  OraL 
i.  37.)  For  instance,  if  the  defendant  was  bound 
to  nuiJce  to  the  plaintiff  a  certain  fixed  payment 
yeariy  or  monthly,  the  pkuntiff  had  a  good  cause 
of  action  for  all  the  sums  of  money  already  due ; 
but  in  order  to  avoid  making  his  demand  for  the 
future  payments  not  yet  due,  it  was  necessary  to 
use  a  pnescription  of  the  following  form:  —  Ea 
res  agcAuT  oijus  rei  diesfiuL 

A  person  might  maintain  or  defend  an  action  by 
his  eogmtor  or  proonraior^  or,  as  we  should  say,  by 
his  attorney.  The  plaintiff  and  defendant  used  a 
certain  fonn  of  words  in  appointing  a  cognitor,  and 
it  would  appear  that  the  appointment  was  made  in 
the  pnsence  of  both  parties.  The  cognitor  needed 
not  to  be  present,  and  his  appointment  was  com- 
plete  when  by  his  acts  he  had  signified  his  assent. 
(Cie.  Pro  Q.  RosdOj  c  2 ;  Hor.  Serm,  L  5.  35.) 
No  form  of  words  was  necessary  for  appointing  a 
procurator,  and  he  might  be  appointed  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  opposite  party. 

In  many  cases  both  plaintiff  and  defendant 
might  be  required  to  give  security  (saiisdare)  ;  for 
instance^  in  the  case  of  an  actio  in  tvm,  the  de- 
fisndant  who  was  in  possession  was  required  to 
give  security,  in  order  tnat  if  he  lost  his  cause  and 
did  not  restore  the  thing,  nor  pay  its  estimated 
value,  the  plaintiff  might  have  an  action  against 
him  or  his  sureties.  When  the  actio  in  rem  was 
prasecuted  by  the  firmula  petitoria^  that  stiptdatio 
was  made  which  was  called  jiM^tai^iMi  sdboi.  As  to 
its  prosecution  by  the  spamo^  see  Sponsio  and 
Cbntumvqu.  If  the  jjaintiff  sued  in  his  own 
name,  he  gave  no  security ;  nor  was  any  security 
required,  u  a  coffnitor  sued  for  him,  either  from 
the  cognitor  ot  the  plaintiff  himself,  for  the  cog- 
nitor was  personally  liable.  But  if  a  procurator 
acted  for  him,  he  was  obliged  to  give  security  that 
the  plaintiff  would  adopt  lus  acts ;  for  the  plaintiff 
was  not  prevented  from  bringing  another  action 
when  a  prooaalor  acted  tat  bun.    Tuton  and 


ACTia 

curators  generally  gave  security  like  procuraton. 
In  the  case  of  an  actio  in  personam^  the  same  rules 
applied  to  the  plaintiff  as  in  the  actio  in  rem,  U 
the  defendant  appeared  by  a  cognitor,  the  defendant 
had  to  give  security ;  if  by  a  procurator,  the  pro- 
cuxator  had  to  give  security. 

When  the  cause  wss  brought  to  an  issue,  a 
judex  or  judices  might  be  demanded  of  the  praetor 
who  named  or  appointed  a  judex  and  delivoed  to 
him  the  formula  which  contained  his  instructions. 
The  judices  were  said  dari  or  addicL  So  fiu:  the 
proceedings  were  said  to  be  injurs ;  the  prosecu* 
tion  of  the  actio  before  the  judex  requires  a  seiinmte 
discussioa    [Judicium.] 

The  following  is  an  example  of  a  formula  taken 
from  Gains  (iv.  47) : —Jvdcx  eslo.  Si  paret  AiUum 
Agerwm  c^pmd  Numerium  Negidiwn  mensam 
argentcam  depoenisse  eamque  dolo  malo  NtanerU 
Neffidii  Aulo  Agerio  reddOam  non  essf  qiumH  ea 
res  erit  tantam  pecwiiamjudex  Numerium  Negidimm 
Aulo  Agerio  oondemnaio :  h  non  parH^  ahsolvito. 

The  nature  of  the  formula,  however,  will  be 
better  understood  from  the  following  analysii  of  it 
by  Gains : — It  consisted  of  fimr  parts,  the  demon- 
straHo,  intentio,  adjudication  oondcmnatio.  The 
demoiutratio  is  that  part  of  the  formula  which 
explains  what  the  subject-matter  of  the  action  is. 
For  instance,  if  the  subject-matter  be  a  dave  sold, 
the  demonstraOo  would  run  thus: — Qacotf  Aulus 
Agerius  Numerio  Negidio  hominem  vendidit  The 
inientio  contains  the  claim  or  demand  of  the 
plaintiff : — Si  parefhominem  etejure  QuMtimn  A  uU 
Agerii  esm.  The  acfjudioaiio  is  that  part  of  the 
formula  which  gives  the  judex  authority  to  adju- 
dicate the  thing  which  is  the  subject  of  dispute  to 
one  or  other  of  the  litigant  parties.  If  the  action 
be  among  partners  for  dividing  that  which  belongs 
to  them  all,  the  adjudieadon  would  run  thus :  — 
Quantum  ai^judieari  oportet  judem  JSUo  ae^udieato. 
The  eondannatio  is  that  part  of  the  formula  which 
gives  the  judex  authority  to  condemn  the  de- 
fendant in  a  sum  of  money,  or  to  acquit  him: 
for  example.  Judex  Numerium  Negidium  Atdo 
Agerio  sesterOum  mHia  eoudemna:  si  non  paret^ 
absolve.  Sometimes  the  intentio  alone  was  requisite, 
as  in  the  formulae  called  pra^udsdales  (whidi  some 
modem  writers  make  a  class  of  actions),  in  which 
the  matter  for  inquiry  was,  whether  a  certain  person 
was  a  freedman,  what  was  the  amount  of  ados,  and 
other  similar  questions,  when  a  feet  solely  was  the 
thing  to  be  ascertained. 

Whenever  the  formula  contained  the  eonden^ 
natio^  it  was  firamed  with  the  view  to  pecuniary 
dami^ges ;  and  accordingly,  even  when  the  plaintiff 
claimed  a  particular  thing,  the  judex  did  not 
adjudge  the  defendant  to  give  the  thing,  as  was 
the  ancient  practice  at  Rome,  but  condemned  him 
in  a  sum  of  money  equivalent  to  the  value  of  the 
thing.  The  formula  might  either  name  a  fixed 
sum,  or  leave  the  estimation  of  the  value  of  the 
thing  to  the  judex,  who  in  all  cases,  however,  was 
bound  to  name  a  definite  sum  in  the  condemnation. 

The  formula  then  contained  the  pleadings,  or 
the  statements  and  counter-statements,  of  the 
plaintiff  and  the  defendant ;  for  the  mloi^  as  we 
have  seen,  was  the  plaintiff^  dedaration ;  and  if 
this  was  met  by  a  plea,  it  was  necessary  that  this 
also  should  be  inserted  in  the  formula.  The 
formula  also  contained  the  directions  for  the  judex, 
and  gave  him  the  power  to  act.  The  English  and 
Ronuin  prooednre  are  levaniUy  stated   in   Mr, 


ACTOR 
SfcaK^  *«<(  n  lb*  S>tmtaiU  JwrMietiam  ^  U( 
Ow4  ^  CkoMBy,  pp.  306—235.  The  RoDUti 
faoof  (if  pTOCtdnn  nnderweat  T>ri«u  ehuga  b 
IIk  CDone  ol  time,  which  it  ii  Dot  tbi;  cuj  to 
iaoibe  1  bat  it  hu  hta  namkei  hj  Hotlweg 
<ifoarfd>d  i<n  CM^ntnoM,  p.  19)  IhU  the  ■  jnmu 
•(  iiTwedan  nnintUDeil  ttwlf  in  all  eumtial  pu- 
tiaian  malund  be  amj  csiliiiiea,  snd  what 
«•  kan  from  Cieero  (b.  c.  70)  ii  mlmoit  the  luiw 
■•«hMvelami&(imG»iui(A.  D.  160).  Modem 
■Tiitn^  howera,  difiet  on  Tarioiu  pninta ;  md  the 
nhjocl  rcqnin*  a  complete  exumution  htaa  one 
wha  ia  foUj  ■cquainled  with  the  Romin  law,  and 
pacticaOy  TCTwd  in  (he  nature  of  legal  [rocecdingi 
gmoaBy. 

The  Miowmg  are  the  prinoia]  actiona  which 
we  read  of  in  the  Rxcpan  writen,  utd  which  are 
hriefl J  deavibed  midfr  their  Kmal  hcadi :  — 
Actio  —  Aq^u  phiTiaa  irctndaa  ^  Bononm  ri 
Certi  et   Inccrti  ;  Comraodati^    Com- 


;  Fniti;  H jpothecaria ;  Inji 
;  Inatxtoiia  ;  JodiiBti ;  Quod  jam  ;  L^ii 
AqaSiae  ;  Loeati  et  ondncti ;  Handati ;  Mntiu  ; 
NejpUJva  ;  Negotiormn  gcatonuD  ;  Noialii  ;  Dc 
paapcrie  ;  De  peenlio ;  PignmtidB,  or  Pig 
titia  ;  pnfalieiaiia  ;  Qoaiiti  minoria  ;  Ralionibui 
diaialKsdia -.  De  leceplo  ;  Redhibitoiia ;  Rei 
■nciae,  or  Dotia ;  Rotitatoiia  and  ReiciMiiria 
Katihaoa  ;  Sernana  ;  Pro  lodo ;  Tributoria 
Tadac  [O.  L.] 

ACTOR  ngnified  geiieialt]r  a  p'*™'^*  In  i 
nil  ■  inrate  action,  the  [daintiff  waa  often  calls 
/Mw/  in  a  poblie  action  (fowo  puUiai),  he  wai 
aU  MCHKor.  (Cic  ad  Alt.  I  \6.)  The  de- 
fi  nhai  wni  called  mu,  both  m  priialc  uid  pnblii 
(nata;  thia  lenn,  bowera,  lecDtdnig   (o  Ciceio 


a  jainta  action,  the  defendant  «■•  often  oiUed 
■Jiwrii,  bnt  dther  partj  might  be  called  ad- 
■Jiii  with  itapcct  to  the  other.  Originally,  no 
HnsB  ttbo  w«i  not  tm  jmrit  eoold  m.  '  ' 
attmi ;  a  jBixt  /laiifiiii,  therefore,  an< 

liw  (main  actioni  were  aUowed  to  a  Ji^'i 
in  the  abeoK*  of  bia  parent  c  ' 
alee  in  caae  the  parsit  wu  mcompeieni 
bom  nmdHH  or  other  like  auie,  (EKg.  17. 
a  17.)  Waidi  (pvpiUi)  brought  their  actiona  by 
ibrir  tutor  (futiir)  ;  and  in  caae  thej  wiihed  to 
bring  an  action  againat  theii  tutor,  the  praetor 
BaBKd  a  tatsr  ioi  the  puipoae.  (Oaioa,  L  184.) 
Ftngrimi,  or  aiiau,  originall;  biHight  theii  action 
tkro^lh  tlMir  patnmu ;  but  aflerwaida  in  their 
own  naoe,  bjr  a  fiction  of  law,  that  thi 
Bunan  eitiienj.  A  Roman  dtiica  mtg 
gtaatUj  brii^  hi*  action  by  msuii  of  a  oognitor 
w  jauuualor.  [Ama]  A  imnun' 
pnte  body,  ancd  and  waa  aaed  by  I 
T»*e»t    (Dig.  S.  tit  1.) 

AcUr  baa  alao  the  Knae  of  an  asoi 
af  aDMk9>  buameaa  gennally.  Thsi 
w  aa  gActf  who  bad  the  aupsintendence  or  our 
af  liana  hekmgtng  to  the  atatt  Lipaiua  aayi  tbi 
ikoobTjiaMiciB  wwaalaTCorfreedman.  Allai 
egaU  aegoira  grwftrtj  kt  othen,  thongh  not  fc 
bMiir     Inth*eMaBient»MdbyPliny(£p.ril. 


ACUS. 
18),  the  aelor  ptiUaii  wai  tba  TtnaenlatiTa  at 

■ "         .     (TWat 

al:.iim.H 
[O-U] 

ACTUA'RIAE  NAVEi    [NiVia.] 
ACTUA'HII,  or  ACTA'HII,  eleika  who  can- 
piled  the  Acta  Pnblica.  [Acta,  p.  B,  b.]     Tha 
name  ii  alto  tometimea  ginn  to  tha  AUurii,  or 
ihorl-hand   writera,  who  took  down  the  apcccbea 
the  aenalc  and  the  contta  (Suet.  JaL  fiS  ;  Sen. 
p.  33)  ;  rapcctiiig  whom  and  the  naa  of  abort- 

Z  Military  offlcen  whoai 
the  icconnti  of  the  amy,  to  aae  that  the  nai- 
tiBcton  mi^ied  the  •oldiera  with  pronaioni  ac- 
cording to  agreemcDt,  &c^  (Amm.  Haic  n.  S  ; 
Cod.  12.  tit  37-  1.  5.  16  ;  12.  tit  49.) 

3.  The  title  of  certain  phyaidana  at  the  cnnl 
ConatantinDpIe.  [Ubdicuk] 
ACTUS,  a  Honian  mcaaun  of  land,  which 
rmed  the  baai*  of  the  whole  ayitem  of  land 
!aaurement  In  that  ay alern  the  name  odai  (from 
ajK>),  which  originally  meant  a  way  between  Eelda 
(or  bcaala  of  burthen  to  paaa  (ar,  u  aoma  aajr, 
the  length  of  a  furrow),  wu  eircn  to  aach  a  way 
when  cf  a  definite  width  and  length,  and  alao  to 
a  aquare  pea  o(  land  of  the  aame  length.  The 
former  waa  called  aitia  minimal  or  mmplir,  and 
waa  130  feet  (Roman)  long  by  4  feet  wida.  (Vam, 
L.  L.  It.  4,  or  t.  34,  Miiller ;  Colom.  T,  1.  §  5, 
ed-  Schneider;  Featoa,  a.ii.  iltr  imitr  vidmH  IF. 
ptdam  latum).  Tba  o^u  ipiadraliit,  which  wia 
the  aqnan  unit  in  the  ayitem  of  Roman  bmd- 
mcniuremeDt,  wai  of  the  aame  length  at  the  Mfat 
taaaiint,  and  of  a  width  equal  to  ili  length :  il 
vaa  thoa  ISO  feet  aquam,  and  MOtained  14,400 
iqnare  feet  It  waa  the  half  of  a  jnnr.  (Qdom. 
£c ;  VaiTo,  £  c,  and  A  A.  L  1 0. 1  2,  ed.  Schneider). 
The  following  are  the  etymological  explanatiooa  of 
the  word  1  Adat  mcabalar,  ia  sua  bairn  agawihr 
am  oratTD,  ■»  tabula  judo  (Flin.  xriii.  8)  ;  CI 
Offir  qao  agi  polrrat,  ate  oaa  agi  oiAu.  (Vhto,  L.  L. 
I.  e.)  The  adu  luiniahea  an  example  of  the  dm  of 
the  number  twelrs  among  the  Romana,  ita  lengtb 
being  twelie  timea  the  alaadard  OKUiPana. 
Columella  (1.  c.  §  6)  Hya  that  the  Oanla  called  tba 
octat  qaadntmt,  aripmBoi ;  hut  thia  coold  only  ba 
an  approiimale  identifitation,  for  tba  attai  jaa- 
dratat  ia  aomewhat  amaller  than  the  gnat  Frencb 
oTTieaf  and  much  larger  than  tha  amall  arjiml. 
(Compare  AcH>  ;  Niebabr,  HiiL  yAoaaa,  ToL  it 
Appendix  1.)  [P.  a.] 

ACTUS.     [SuivirUTW.] 
ACUS  OtAJrq,  fltAovf  i,  Afli),  a  needle,  a  ya, 
Tke  annexed  Gguiei  of  needier  and  ptnit  chledj 


I* 
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taken  from  originoli  in  bnmie,  nlT  in  leDgA  from 
HI  iach  and  %  half  to  about  eight  inchM. 

Fina  ven  made  not  onlf  of  meUl,  but  alio  of 
wood,  bone,  and  ivory.  Thej  were  uicd  for  the 
lama  purpooea  aa  with  on,  and  alio  id  dreuing  the 
hair.  (Man.  liT.  21.)  The  mode  of  plattins  the 
hair,  and  then  &ateDing  it  with  a  pin  or  noedle,  it 
■hovn  an  the  annexed  figure  of  a  female  Iieod, 
taken  from  a  marblo  group  which  vtu  found  at 
Apt,  in  the  loulh  of  Franrx'.  (Montlincon,  Ant, 
Brp.  Sigipl.  iii  3.)    Thia  bihim  haa  been  con- 


.^  V 

tinaed  to  our  own  dmea  by  the  femala  of  Italy, 
and  of  iome  parta  of  Oeimany,  u  for  inalance,  in 
the  niigbbourhood  of  Cobicni. 

ADDICTI.     [NkiL] 

ADDI'CTIO.     [Actio.] 

ADDIX    (U3i{,  U3i(it),  B  Grerk  meaan 
capacity,  equal  to  four  X''*'"'"'     (Hesych.  >.  o. ; 
SchoL  ad  Horn.  Od.  19.)  [P.  S.] 

ADBIA  (4J(io),  frecdoro  from  fear,  or  aecnrity, 
In  any  public  action.  When  any  one  in  Athens, 
who  had  not  the  full  privileges  of  an  Athenian 
citiien,  luch  a»  a  foreigner,  a  alave,  Ac^  wi«hcd  lo 
Bccnge  a  penon  of  any  offence  agninit  the  people, 
he  waa  obliged  to  obtain  lint  pcnuiuion  to  do  ao, 
which  penniMion  waa  called  adtia.  (PluL  Perirl. 
31.)  An  Athenian  citizen  who  had  tncuim) 
■Joiua,  waa  alao  obliged  to  obtain  admi  before  be 
could  take  part  in  public  aSiin  (PluL  Fkoc.  26)  ; 
nod  it  waa  not  lawfiil  tor  any  one  lo  propcae  lo  (he 
people,  that  an  alinaa  ahould  be  restored  to  his 
lighta  ni  a  citizen,  or  that  a  public  debtor  ahould 
be  released  frnm  hi»  debt,  till  mhia  had  been 
granted  for  tbi<  purpoao  by  a  decree  passed  in  an 
(WKmbly  of  6000  citizena  voting  aecreily  by  ballot. 
(Sem.  e.  Tlmocr.  p.  7 1 6 ;  Andoc.  dcMysl.'p.  3S  ; 
Biickh,  faUic  Eammg  of  Alhaii,  p.  Sirl,  2d  ed.) 

ADE'MPTIO-    [LEOiTUH.] 

ADONATI.    [CooNATi.] 

ADONA'TIO.     [HsHia ;  TiSTAMiKTUU.I 

ADITIO  HEREDITA'TIS.    [Hsris.] 

AD.mDICA'TIO.     [Actio,] 

ADLEC'TIorALLECTI.  I.  Thoie  who  were 
choaen  to  fill  up  a  vaotncy  in  any  office  or  eolle- 
gium,  and  eapecinlly  thoie  who  were  chosen  to  fill 
up  the  proper  number  of  the  senate.  Aa  thete 
would  be  genetally  eqnites,  t'estna  (>.  v.)  definea 
the  adltdi  to  be  equitos  added  lo  Ihe  senate  :  and 
heappean  in  this  passngc  lo  make  a  dilfcrrncc  be- 
tween the  adletti  and  eaiacrij^ii.  But  they  were 
probably  the  sam«  ;  for  in  aiioiher  passage  <>.  d. 
mucr^i),  he  givei  the  suns  definition  of  the  coa- 


2.  Thoaa  peno 
admitted  to  tbe  pririlegea  and  faonoun  of  the  pme- 
tonhip,  <(naeBtonhip,  aedileakip,  and  other  public 
offices,  without  having  any  dutiea  to  perform. 
(Capitolin.  Pertim.  G.)  In  iuHzip^oni  we  con- 
stantly &nd,  ofUadta  inter  tribumot,  alter  qmutioraf 
inttr  praeiorer^  &c. 

ADLECTOR,  a  collector  of  taiei  m|he  pro- 
vinces in  the  dme  of  the  Raiaan  etupenTt,  (Cod. 
Theod.  12.  tiu  6.  a.  12.) 

ADMISSIONA'LES  were  ehamberlama  at  tha 
imperial  court,  who  mmduced  penooa  lo  the 
pieaenoe  of  the  emperor.  (Lamprid.  Seter.  4  i 
cffami  admmoBi,  Snet.  r«p.  U.)  They  were 
divided  into  four  chases  ;  the  chief  officer  of  each 
chua  was  called  prorimui  admiuioiBaH  (Amm. 
Marc  xiiL  7)  ;  and  the  protim  were  under  the 
maguter  adnutnnmffl.  (Amm.  Maic  iv.  fi  ;  Vop. 
AurtL  IZ)  The  admisaionalea  were  njnally 
fieedmen.  (Cod.  Theod.  6.  tit.  2.  a.  13  ;  tit.  9. 
1.  2  ;  tit.  35.  a.  3.) 

Friends  appear  lo  have  been  called  onua'  admj- 
rionii  primae^  secandoe,  or  tertian  Acoffding  to 
some  wrilcra,  £hey  were  ao  called  in  conaequence 
of  the  order  in  which  they  were  admitted  ;  accord- 
ing to  othen,  becauae  the  atraim  was  divided  into 
different  parts,  aepaiated  from  one  another  by 
hangings,  into  which  person*  were  admitted  ac- 
cording lo  the  diiterent  d^pcea  of  favour  in  which 
they  were  held.  (Sen.  dt  Ba^.  iL  33,  3i,  C/an. 
ilO.) 

ADOl.ESCENS.     [Infanb.) 

AUO'NIA  CAliino),  a  festival  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Aphrodite  and  Adonis  in  most  of  the 
Grecian  cities,  as  well  at  in  uumeroua  pUcea  in 
the  East  It  laated  two  days,  and  was  celebrated 
by  women  eidusitely.  On  the  first  day  they 
brought  into  the  streets  atatues  of  Adonia,  which 
were  laid  out  as  corpses  ;  and  they  obserrcd  alt 
the  rilea  cuAlomary  at  funerals,  beaung  themselves 


and  feai 


m  AdoD 


id  apeud  half  of 
the  year  with  Aphrodite.  (Ariiloph.  Fai,  412, 
Scbot.  ad  loc;  Pint.  AlcJ,.  18,  Nic.  13.)  For 
fuller  particulaia  reapecting  the  worship  and  festi- 
vals nf  Adontk  see  Diet.  ^ Bingr.  i,  v,  Adomt, 

ADO'PTIO,  adoplion.  1.  OniiE,  was  called 
by  ihe  Athenians  ifoTnjdjo-it,  or  sometimea  simplv 
"  '  It,  The  Greek  writer*  use  *.W< 
It  to  the  Rornan  adaptio,  and  ^troi 
adopHm.  (App.fl.  C.  iiL  13,  14.) 
The  adoptive  father  waa  said  mtuieiu,  flnvifl- 
trSai,  or  sometimes  nvitir ;  and  Ihe  &thcr  or  mother 
(for  a  mother  after  the  death  cf  her  husbnnd 
conld  consent  to  her  son  being  adopted)  was  suit 
ud  imaifurBiu,  with  re- 
ference to  the  bmily  which  he  lefl ;  and  liaroitT- 
ffSu,  with  reference  to  the  family  into  vrhich  he  waa 
received.  The  son,  when  adopted,  wa*  odled 
iirrij,  or  AfT^i :  in  oppoailion  to  the 
legitimate  son  bom  of  the  body  of  the  fiithcT,  who 
IS  (sUed  tv^ains. 

A  man  might  adopt  a  son  either  in  bis  lifetime 
by  bis  lealament,  provided  he  had  no  male  off- 
ing and  was  of  simid  mind.  He  might  alao,  by 
lament,  name  a  perion  lo  take  his  property,  in 
caae  his  ton  or  sons  should  die  tmder  a^     (Uem. 


ADOPTIO. 

Smrk  Jr^pJunw  Tc«8.  13.)  If  hs  ad  nude 
efinriag,  be  coold  not  dispoee  of  his  property. 
Tim  role  of  law  was  closely  connected  with  the 
nle  as  to  adoption  ;  for  if  he  <»uld  have  adopted 
a  s(Hi  when  he  had  male  children,  such  son  would 
We  shared  his  property  with  the  rest  of  his  male 
children,  and  to  that  extent  the  father  would  have 
'jerdsed  a  power  of  disposition  which  the  law  de- 
nied hio. 

Only  Athenian  citizens  could  be  adopted  ;  but 
feaoales  could  be  adopted  (by  testament  at  least)  as 
«reO  9&  males.  (Isaens,  IIcpl  toD  'Ayyiov  KX.'iipov.) 
The  adi^vted  child  was  transferred  from  his  own 
^ouly  and  demns  into  those  of  the  adoptive 
fiadhtf ;  he  inherited  his  property  and  maintained 
the  sacra  of  hb  adoptive  Bsitlier.  It  was  not 
necessary  for  him  to  take  his  new  father^s  name, 
but  he  was  registered  as  his  son.  The  adopted 
son  might  retom  to  his  former  family,  in  case  he 
bft  a  d^ild  to  represent  the  fimiily  of  his  adoptive 
&thet:  unless  be  to  returned,  he  lost  aU  right 
which  he  might  have  had  on  his  &ther^s  side  if  he 
had  not  been  adopted  ;  but  he  retained  all  rights 
irhich  he  might  have  on  his  mother's  side,  for 
the  act  of  adoptMm  had  no  effect  so  &r  as  concerned 
t^  mother  of  the  adopted  person ;  she  still  oon- 
tHoied  hia  mother  after  the  act  of  adoption. 

The  next  of  kin  of  an  Athenian  citizen  were 
iathied  to  his  property  if  he  made  no  disposition 
of  it  by  will,  or  made  no  valid  adoption  daring  his 
b&ume ;  they  were,  therefore,  interested  in  pre- 
vasting  fitaadolent  adoptions.      The  whole  cora- 
csBtxtj  were  also  interested  in  preventing  the  in- 
tRidnetioo  into  their  body  of  a  person  who  was  not 
an  Athenian  citizen.     To  protect  the  rights  of  the 
next  of  kin  against  unjust  claims  by  persons  who 
sGc^  themselveB  to  be  adopted  sons,  it  was  re- 
qaired  that  the  fitther  should  enter  his  son,  whether 
ban  of  his  body  or  adopted,  in  the  register  of  his 
phsoria  (j^parpuchif  ypafifutrttov)   at  a   certain 
time,  ihB  Thaigelia  (Isaeus,  IIcpl  rod  'AiroAAoS<6p. 
KX^pM,  3,  5),  with  the  privity  of  his  kinsmen  and 
phfi^flRs  (y^mnrreu^   ^tp6frop€s).      Subsequently 
to  this,  it  ms  neoesaaiy  to  enter  him  in  the 
register  of  the  adoptive  fother^s  demus  {\r^ui^x<i>t6t^ 
yfafifiaTftcv\  without  which  registration  it  ap- 
pears that  he  did  not  possess  the  foil  rights  of 
ntiawiibip  as  a  member  of  his  new  demos. 

If  the  adoption  vras  by  testament,  registration 
was  also  required,  which  we  may  presume  that  the 
person  himttlf  might  procure  to  be  done,  if  he  was 
a€  age,  or,  if  not,  his  guardian  or  next  friend.  If 
a  di^te  arose  as  to  the  proper^  of  the  deceased 
{mX'fyov  BtaZucaaia)  between  the  son  adopted  by 
tesitament  and  the  next  of  kin,  there  could  properly 
be  no  legutEBtion  of  the  adopted  son  until  the  tes- 
tament was  established.  If  a  man  died  childless 
and  intestate,  his  next  of  kin,  according  to  the 
Atbenian  rolM  of  snccession  (Dem.  Ilpdir  Af»x> 
c.6),  took  his  nroperty  by  the  right  of  blood 
{kyxiarfia  Kara  yivos).  Though  registration 
m^^  in  this  case  aJso  be  required,  there  was  no 
addition  properiy  so  called,  as  some  modem  writers 
sBppose;  for  the  next  of  kin  necessarily  belonged 
to  the  fitmfly  of  the  intestate. 

The  rules  as  to  adofption  among  the  Athenians 

<R  not  qm'te  free  frtxm  difficult,  and  it  is  not  easy 

to  sfoid  sHJ  error  in  stating  them.    The  general 

^octBD^  maj  he  mainly  deduced  from  the  orations 

^  T*a0n^    and   tho6e    of-  Demosthenes  against 

Uaattatag  and  Jjeochsaem, 
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2.  Roman.  The  Roman  term  was  adopth  or 
adoplatio.  (QelL  v.  19.)  The  Roman  relation  of 
parent  and  child  arose  either  from  a  lawfol  mar- 
riage or  from  adoption.  Adoptio  was  the  general 
name  which  comprehended  the  two  species,  adopHo 
and  adroffotio  ;  and  as  the  adopted  person  passed 
from  his  own  familia  into  that  of  the  penon  adopt- 
ing, adoptio  caused  a  capitis  dinuRntio^  and  the 
lowest  of  the  three  kinds.  Adoption,  in  its  specific 
sense,  was 'the  ceremony  by  which  a  person  who 
was  in  the  power  of  his  parent  (  in  potetiaU  parem' 
tum%  whether  child  or  grandchild,  male  or  female, 
was  transferred  to  the  power  of  the  person  adc^ting 
him.  It  vras  effected  under  the  authority  of  a 
magistrate  {maffistratus\  the  praetor,  for  instance, 
at  Rome,  or  a  governor  (praetea)  in  the  provinces. 
The  person  to  be  adopted  was  mancipated  [Man- 
ciPATio]  by  his  natural  father  before  the  com- 
petent authority,  and  surrendered  to  the  adoptive 
lather  by  the  legal  form  called  injim  oestio.  (GelL 
V.  19  ;  Suet  Aug,  64.) 

When  a  person  was  not  in  the  power  of  his 
parent  {au  juri$\  the  ceremony  of  adopticm  was 
called  adrcgatio.  Originally,  it  could  oa\y  be 
effected  at  Rome,  and  only  by  a  vote  of  the 
populus  (  populi  anetorHate)  m  the  comitia  curiata 
(/^^  eurieUa) ;  the  reason  of  this  being  that  the 
caput  or  status  of  a  Roman  citizen  could  not, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  b« 
affected  except  by  a  vote  of  the  populus  in  the 
comitia  curiata.  Clodius,  the  enemy  of  Ciewa^ 
was  adrogated  into  a  plebeian  fomily  by  a  lex 
curiata,  in  order  to  qualify  himself  to  be  elected  a 
tribnnus  plebis.  (Cic  ad  AtL  iL  7,  p.  Dom.) 
Females  could  not  be  adopted  by  the  adrogatio. 
Under  the  emperors  it  became  the  practice  to  effect 
the  adrqgatio  by  an  imperial  rescript  (primm§ 
audoritatejOt  reacripto  primeipia)  ;  but  this  practice 
had  not  become  established  in  the  time  of  Gaius, 
or,  as  it  appears,  of  Ulpian.  (Compare  Gains,  L 
98,  with  Ciaius  as  cited  in  Dig.  I  tit  7.  s.  2  ;  and 
Ulpian,  Frag,  tit  8.)  It  would  seem,  however, 
from  a  passage  in  Tacitus  {Hid,  L  16),  that  Galba 
adopted  a  successor  without  the  ceremony  of  the 
adrogatio.  By  a  aescript  of  Uie  Emperor  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  addressed  to  the  pontifices,  those  who 
were  under  age  (tmpii&tfret),  or  wards  {pvpUU)^ 
could,  with  certain  restrictions,  be  adopted  by  the 
adrogatio.  If  a  father  who  had  children  in  lus 
power  consented  to  be  adopted  by  anothtf  person, 
both  himself  and  his  children  became  in  the  power 
of  the  adoptive  father.  All  the  property  of  the 
adopted  son  became  at  once  the  proper^  of  the 
adoptive  fother.  (Gaius,  ii.  98.)  A  person  could 
not  legally  be  adopted  by  the  adrogatio  till  he  had 
made  out  a  satisfactory  case  (jtuia,  bona^  ecaua) 
to  the  pontifices,  who  had  the  right  of  insisting  on 
certain  preliminary  conditions.  This  power  of  the 
pontifices  was  probably  founded  on  their  right  to 
preserve  the  due  observance  of  the  sacra  of  each 
gens.  (Cicp.  Z^m.  13,  &c)  It  would  accord- 
ingly have  been  a  good  ground  of  refusing  their 
consent  to  an  adrogatio,  if  the  person  to  be  adopU^d 
was  the  only  male  of  his  gens,  for  the  sacra  would 
in  such  case  be  lost  It  was  required  that  the 
adoptive  father  also  had  no  children,  and  no  rea- 
sonable hopes  of  any ;  and  that  he  should  be  older 
than  the  person  to  be  adopted.  It  is  generally 
asusuraed  that  all  adrogations  were  made  before  the 
curiae.  Gaius,  however,  and  Ulpian  use  the  ex- 
pressions perpopuluMj  audoriUUc  populiy  e^qpiessions 
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«f  TMj  doabtful  import  with  reference  to  their 
period.  After  the  comitia  curiata  fell  mto  disuse. 
It  is  most  probable  that  there  was  no  formal  as- 
sembly of  the  curiae,  and  that  they  were  repre- 
sented by  the  thirty  Uctom 

A  woman  ooold  not  adopt  a  person,  tor  eyen  her 
own  children  were  not  in  her  power. 

The  rules  as  to  adoption  which  the  legfisUtion 
of  Justinian  establishe<^  are  contained  in  the  In- 
stitutes (I  tit  11). 

The  effect  of  adoption,  as  already  stated,  was  to 
create  the  l^gal  relation  of  &ther  and  son,  just  as 
if  the  adopted  son  were  bom  of  the  blood  of  the 
adoptiTe  fisther  in  lawful  marriage.  The  adopted 
child  was  intitled  to  the  name  and  sacra  priyata 
of  the  adopting  parent,  and  it  appears  tlut  the 
peserration  of  the  sacra  privata,  which  by  the 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  were  made  perpetual, 
was  frequently  one  of  the  reasons  for  a  childless 
person  adopting  a  son.  In  case  of  intestacy,  the 
adopted  child  would  be  the  heres  of  his  adoptive 
&ther.  He  became  the  brother  of  his  adoptive 
fiither^s  daughter,  and  therefore  could  not  marry 
her ;  but  he  did  not  become  the  son  of  the  adoptive 
fiither^B  wife,  for  adoption  only  gave  to  the  adopted 
son  the  jura  ognationis.  (Oaius,  L  97 — 107 ;  Dig. 
1.  tit  7 ;  Cic.  p,  Domo.) 

The  phrase  of  **  adoption  by  testament  ^  (Cic 
BnU.  68)  seems  to  be  rather  a  misapplication  of 
the  term ;  for  though  a  man  or  woman  might  by 
testament  name  a  heres,  and  impose  the  condition 
of  the  heres  takins  the  name  of  the  testator  or 
testatrix,  this  so-caUed  adoption  could  not  produce 
the  effects  of  a  proper  adoption.  It- could  give  to 
the  person  so  said  to  be  adopted,  the  name  or  pro- 
perty of  the  testator  or  testatrix,  but  nothing  more. 
Niebuhr  (Lectum^  voL  ii  p.  100)  speaks  of  the 
testamentuT  adoption  of  C.  Octarius  by  C.  Julius 
Caesar,  as  &t  first  that  he  knew  of ;  but  the  pas- 
sage of  Cicero  in  the  Bmtmt  and  another  possagc 
{Ad  Hirt,  viiL  8),  show  that  other  instances  had 
occurred  before.  A  person  on  passing  from  one 
gens  into  another,  and  taking  the  name  of  his  new 
nmilia,  generally  retained  the  name  of  his  old  gens 
also,  with  the  addition  to  il  of  the  termination 
aiiiif.  (Cic.  ad  AU,  iil  20,  and  the  note  of  Vic- 
torius.)  Thus,  C.  Octavius,  afterwards  the  Emperor 
Augustus,  upon  being  adopted  by  the  testament  of 
his  uncle  the  dictator,  assumed  the  name  of  Caius 
Julius  Caesar  Octavianns;  but  he  caused  the 
adoption  to  be  confirmed  by  the  curiae.  As  to  the 
testamentary  adoption  of  C.  Octavius,  see  Drumann, 
GeidUehie  Eomtj  vol.  L  p.  837,  and  the  refmences 
there  givoi.  Livia  was  adopted  into  the  Julia 
gens  by  the  testament  of  Augustus  (Tac.  Ann, 
L  8) ;  and  it  was  not  stated  that  this  required  any 
eonfirmation.  But  things  were  changed  then.  The 
Lex  Julia  et  Piq>ia  Poppaea  gave  certain  privileges 
to  tiioee  who  had  chflch^n,  among  which  privileges 
was  a  preference  in  being  appointed  to  the  praetor- 
ship  and  such  offices.  This  led  to  an  abuse  of  the 
practice  of  adoption ;  for  childless  persons  adopted 
children  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  for  such 
offices,  and  then  emancipated  their  adopted  chil- 
dren. This  abuse  was  checked  by  a  senatus 
consultum  in  the  time  of  Nero.  (Tac.  Ann.xv.  19  ; 
dc  de  Of,  m.  IS^  ad  Att,  vii.  8 ;  Suet  JuL  Goes. 
83,  Tib.  2,  dec;  Heinec  Syntwjma;  Dig.  36.  tit 
1.  s.  63.)  [G.  L.] 

ADORA'TIO  {ir^K<tvnins)  was  paid  to  the 
gods    in   the   following  manner :  —  The    person 
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stretched  out  his  right  hand  to  the  statue  of  tht 
ffod  whom  he  wished  to  honour,  then  kissed  hli 
hand  and  waved  it  to  the  statue.  While  donifl 
this  he  moved  round  his  whole  body,  for  which 
custom  Plutarch  {Num.  14)  gives  some  curious 
reasons ;  but  the  true  reason  probably  was,  that 
the  person  might  be  the  more  surely  put  into  oom- 
municatbn  with  the  deity,  as  it  was  uncertain 
where  he  would  reveal  himself  as  the  deta 
praesens.  It  was  also  the  practice  to  have  the 
head  and  ears  covered,  so  that  only  the  forepart  c 
the  foce  remained  uncovered.  (PHn.  AT.  ff,  zrviii 
5  ;  Minucius  Felix,  2 ;  Lucret  v.  1197.)  The 
adoraiio  differed  from  the  omUo  or  prayers,  which 
were  offered  with  the  hands  folded  together  and 
stretched  out  to  the  gods,  the  natural  attitude  pre- 
scribed by  nature  to  the  suppliant,  and  which  we 
find  mentioned  by  Homer.  (7Z.  vii  177 ;  Owrtd' 
afiara  x^P^*  <£sch.  Prom,  1004 ;  ooefe  SMpinas 
fern  manus^  Hor.  Oarm.  iiL  2.3. 1.)  The  adoration 
paid  to  the  Roman  emperors  was  borrewed  from 
the  eastern  mode  of  adoration,  and  consisted  in 
prostration  on  the  ground,  and  kissing  the  feet  and 
knees  of  the  emperor. 

ADROGATIO.    [Adoptio  (Roman).] 

ADSCRIPTI'VI.     [AccENSLj 

ADSERTOR.     [Absertor.] 

ADSESSOR.    [Assessor.] 

ADSI6NATI0.      [Aorariae   Leges    and 

AOBR.] 

ADSTIPULATIO.    [Oelioationes.] 

ADSTIPULATOR.    [Intercessio.] 

ADULTUS.     [Inpans.] 

ADULTER'IUM,  adultery.  1.  Greer. 
Among  the  Athenians,  if  a  man  caught  another 
man  in  the  act  of  criminal  intereourse  (H^t^^ia) 
with  his  wife,  he  might  kill  him  with  imponity ; 
and  the  law  was  also  thev  same  with  respect  to  a 
concubine  (iroAAew^.  He  might  also  inflict  other 
punishment  on  the  offender.  It  appears  that  among 
the  Athenians  there  was  no  adultery,  unless  a 
married  woman  was  concerned.  (Lysias,  Trip  tov 
*EpaTOir94yovt  ^6yov.)  But  it  was  no  adultery  for 
a  man  to  have  connection  with  a  married  woman 
who  prostituted  herself  or  who  was  engaged  in 
selling  any  thing  in  the  agora.  (Demosth.  Kara 
Ntaipas,  c.  18.)  The  Roman  law  appears  to  have 
been  pretty  nearly  the  same.  (Paulus,  Sent,  Recepl. 
vi.  tit  26.)  The  husband  might,  if  he  pleased, 
take  a  sum  of  money  from  the  adulterer  by  vn.y  of 
compensation,  and  detain  him  till  he  found  sureties 
for  the  payment  If  the  alleffcd  adulterer  hod 
been  unjustly  ile^ined,  he  might  bring  an  action 
against  the  husband ;  and,  if  he  gained  his  cause, 
he  and  his  sureties  were  released.  If  he  failed, 
the  law  required  the  sureties  to  deliver  up  the 
adulterer  to  the  husband  before  the  court,  to  do 
what  he  pleased  with  him,  except  that  he  was  not 
to  use  a  knife  or  dagger.  (Demosth.  Kar&  Ncolp. 
18.) 

The  husband  might  also  prosecute  the  adulterer  ' 
in  the  action  calledjuoix^'af  7pa^  If  the  act  of 
adultery  was  proved,  the  liusband  could  no  longer 
cohabit  with  bis  wife  under  pain  of  losing  his 
privileges  of  a  citizen  (Jkrifiia)^  The  adulteress  Ti-as 
excluded  even  from  those  temples. which  foreign 
women  and  slaves  were  allowed  to  enter ;  and  if 
she  was  seen  there,  any  one  might  treat  her  as  he 
pleased,  provid(>d  he  did  not  kill  her  or  mutilate 
her.  (Dem.  Kara  Ncofp.  c.  22 ;  Aeschin.  Kark 
TtM<ieX'  c  36.) 
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2.  RoiULK.  AdiilteEinm  pnpeil  j  ngnifiei,  in 
dtt  RoBHHi  law,  tb0  offenee  oooumtted  b j  a  man, 
— *i«**  or  anmaniBdl,  faanng  sezul  intacaane 
with  another  man^  wife.  St^nim ,  (called  hj 
tke  Greeka  ^^op^  liniifiea  tbe  oommerDe  with  a 
widow  or  a  fiigiD.  It  waa  the  condition  of  the 
which  deterauned  the  l^gal  chaiacter  of 
waa  no  adnlteiy  nnleia  the  female 
It  la  atated,  howerer  (Dig.  48. 
bL  6.  aL  13),  that  a  woman  might  commit  admtexy 
whether  a&  waa  "ingta  uxor  aire  injuata,**  the 
WM ■niim  ci  whidi  ia  nol  quite  certain;  hat  pio- 
bahly  it  maana  whether  ahe  waa  living  in  a  mar- 
ZBge  leeogmaed  aa  a  maniage  by  the  Roman  law 
w  menkf  hj  the  jna  gentiom.  The.  male  who 
t^fBtnmAttmA  adoltoy  waa  odafisr,  the  female  waa 
aimUenL,  The  Latin  writeia  wen  poaaled  aboat 
tfce  etjmology  of  the  word  adnlterinm  ;  hot  if  we 
iaok  to  ita  ^arioua  aignififationa  beaidea  tbat  of 
Sepl  aeznal  cammerGe,  we  may  lafely  refer  it  to 
tbe  aame  root  aa  that  which  a^ipeara  in  adnltoa. 
The  notion  » thai  of  "growing  to,"*  *<  fixing^'' or 
to^**  one  thing  on  another  and  extra- 
thiqg:  honoa^  among  other  meaninga,  the 
adnlteriom  and  adultentio  aa  we 
BK  the  wvcd  **  adulteration,**  to  ezpreM  the  cor- 
rupting of  a  thing  by  mixing  amnething  with  it  of 
kaai^ae. 

In  the  time  of  Augnatoa  a  lex  waa  enacted 
(pnfaohly  Euc.  17),  intitled  Lem  Jwlkt  de  Adttir 
eoZregmdis^  the  firrt  clumlef  of  which'repealed 
prior  eoactmenta  on  the  aame  aubject,  with 
the  {coviaiana  of  which-prior  enactmenta  we  are, 
hofwvfcc,  onaoquaxnted.     Honce  (Cbna.  iT.  5.  21) 
i&&iea  to  the  Julian  law.     In  thia  law,  the  tenn| 
aiahpTtam  and  atnprom  are  uaed  indifferently j  but, 
lAnctfy  yaking^  theae  two  terma  differed  aa  abore 
atated.    The  chief  proriaiona  of  thia  law  may  be 
coBeded  from  the  D^t  (48.  tit  5),'  from  Ptalua 
(SmimL  ReeqiL  ii.  tit  26.,  ed.  Schulting),  and  Bqa- 
adoioa  {JjiJUffemJnUamDt  A<MeruM,  Li]).  Sing:). 
It  aeeott  not  unlikely  that  the  enactmenta  re- 
pealed by  tiie  Julian  law  contained  apodal  penal 
pronaiooa  aoainat  adulterr;  and  it  ia  alao  not 
ia^aobable  uat,  by  the  old  law  or  coatom,  if  the 
caught  in  the  feet,  he  waa  at  the 
of  the  injured  hnahand,  and  that  the  hua- 
band  mj^  pumah  with  death  hia  adulteroua  wife. 
(DioiqriL  ii.  25  ;  Suet.  TSh,  Z6.)    It  aeema,  alao, 
that  fi>%inany  the  act  of  adultery  might  be  pro- 
aeentcd  by  any  peraon,  aa  bein^  a  public  offence  ; 
bat  aader  the  cmperara  the  right  of  proaecution 
waa  limited  to  xhe  hnabond,  fether,  brother,  pa- 
truoa,  and  arnncnlua  of  the  adoltcreaa. 

By  the  Julian  law,  if  a  huaband  kept  hia  wife 

titer  an  adT'of  ^nHeiy  waa  known  to  mm,  and  let 

the  adulterer  o^  he  waa  guilty  of  the  offenee  of 

laodaxam.    The   huaband  or  fether  in  whoae 

po9W  (ltd  adnlteieaa  waa,  had  aixty  days  allowed 

IsK  commendqg  proceedinga  againat  the  wiite,  after 

which  time  any  other  peraon  might  proaecute. 

(Tacit  Aaa,  iL  85.)      A    woman   couTicted  of 

adilteiy  waa  mulcted  .in  hf^  of  her  dofand  the 

tikird  part  «/  her  jrogyiJ^  (fepHa\  and  bamsKecT 

to iome  miaeiBbleialana,  sucB'aa  Scri- 

n^fffny^f^      Xbo  adultercr  was  mulcted  in 

his  pivpertff  'oid  banished  in  like  manner, 

kt  not  to  the  Btune  island  as  the  woman.     The 

Merer  and  Bdnltereoa  were  subjected  also   to 

BrSiBcaBoatieB  ;  bat  thia  law  did  not  inflict  the 

^uU^afdemtb  on  dther  party ;  and  in  thoae 
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inatancea  under  the  empenn  in  which  death  waa 
inflicted,  it  muat  be  oonaidered  aa  an  extiaonUnary 

Suniahment,  and  beyond  the  proriaiooa  of  the 
uliau  htw.  (Tacit  ^aa.  a  50,  iil  24;  J.  Lipai 
Ensurs,  ad  IhdL  Amu  iy.  42 ;  Noodt,  C^  0mm.  I 
286,  &C.)  But  by  a  conatitution  of  Conatantine 
(Cod.  ix.  30,  if  it  ia  genuine),  the  offence  in  the' 
adulterer  waa  made  capital  By  the  legislation  of 
Justinian  (Nov,  1S4.  c  10),  the  Uw  of  Con- 
atantine waa  probably  only  confirmedj  but  the 
adulteress  waa  put  into  a  cenyent,  after  being  first 
whipped.  If  her  huaband  did  not  take  her  out  in 
two  years,  ahe  waa  compelled  to  aaaome  the  habit, 
and  to  spend  the  leat  of  her  life  in  the  consent 

The  Julian  law  permitted  the  fether  (both 
adontiye  and  natunl)  to  kill  the  adulterer  an^ 
adultereaa  in  certain  caaea,  aa  to  which  Uiere  were 
aereial  nice  diatinctiona  eataUiahed  by  the  law. 
If  the  fether  killed  onlv  on;,  of  the  uartiea,  he 
brought  himaelf  within  the  penaltioB  of  the  .QoK^ 
neliu  law  De  Sicariia  The  huaband  miaht  kill 
persona  of  a  certain  daaa,  deacribed  in  tne  law, 
whom  he  caught  in  the  act  of  adultery  with  hia 
wife ;  but  he  could  not  kill  b]A.wiib  The  hua- 
band, by  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Julian  law,  coold 
detain  tor  twenty  hours  the  adulterer  whom  be 
had  caught  in  the  feet,  fer  the  porpoae  of  calling 
in  witneaaea  to  prere  the  adultery.  If  the  wife 
waa  diyoroed  for  adultery,  the  huaband  waa  in- 
titled  to  retaih  part  of  the  doa.  (UlpiBn,  iV.  yi 
12.)  The'  authoritiea  for  theXes  Julia  de  Adal> 
terua,  both  ancient  and  modern,  are  collected  by 
Rein,  Das  CHmimUneht  der  IVimtt^  1844.  [O.  L.] 

ADVERSA'RIA,  note-book,  memonndvm- 
book,  poating-book,  in  which  the  Romaaa  entered 
mcnunanda  of  any  importance,  esprdally  of  money 
reoeiyed  and  enended,  whkh  were  afterwaida 
tnmacribed,  nanaily  eyeiy  month,  into  a  kind  of 
ledger.  {Tabulae  juitao^  eodo»  oMqpA'  d  mqmuL) 
They  were  probaUy  called  ^dosnoria,  becaaae 
^ey  lay  alwaya  open  befere  the  eyeai  {Ok,F»  Bom^ 
Com,  8  ;  Propi  iii.  23.  20.) 

ADV£RSA'RIU&    [Actoh.] 

ADU'NATI  (iS^ywroi),  penona  an^pported  by 
the  Athenian  atate,  who,  on  account  of  mfinuty  or 
bodily  defecta,  were  unable  to  obtain  a  liyelihood. 
The  aum  which  they  reoeiyed  from  the  state  ap- 
peaia  to  haye  yaried  at  different  timea  In  the 
time  of  Lyaiaa  and  Ariatotle,  one  obolua  a  day 
waa  giyen  ;  but  it  appean  to  haye  been  afterwarda 
incroiaed  to  two  oboh.  The  bounty  waa  reatricted 
to  peraona  whoae  property  waa  under  three  minae. 
It  waa  awarded  by  a  decree  of  the  people  ;  but 
the  examinadon  of  the  indiyidnala  belonged  to  the 
aemUe  of  the  Fiye  Hundred :  the  paymenta  were 
made  by  prytaneiaa  Peiaiatzatna  ia  aaid  to  haye 
been  the  fint  to  introduce  a  law  fer  the  mainte- 
nance of  thoae  peraona  who  had  been  mutilated  in 
war ;  but,  aoootding  to  others,  thia  preyision  do- 
riyed  ita  origin  from  a  law  of  Solon.  (Plut  SoUm. 
31  ;  Schol  ad  Aetek,  yoL  iii.  p.  738,  ed.  Reiake  ; 
Aeach.  &  Tim.  p.  123  ;  Haiuooat  Suid.  Heaych. 
«.  o. ;  Lyaiaa^  Tfkp  tov  AStwdrov,  a  apeech 
written  ht  an  indiyidual  in  order  to  proye  that  he 
waa  intitled  to  be  supported  by  the  atate  ;  BSckh, 
Public  EeotL  ofAikmMy  p.  242,  &c  2nd  edit) 

ADVOCATUS  seems  originally  to  have  aigni- 
fied  any.  person  who  gave  another  hia  aid  in  any 
affeir  or  business,  aa  a  witness  for  instance  (Vair. 
De  Re  Bust,  iL  c.  5)  ;  or  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
and  protecting  him  in  taking  poaaeaiinn  of  a  pieea 
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•f  pfopeitj.  (die.  pro  Omom.  c  8.)  .  it  ^ 
idfo  used  to  ermtu  a  penon  who  gare  hii  adTice 
and  aid  to  anotner  in  the  Baoageiiient  of  a  came, 
as  a  juris-Goitfiiltiu  did  i  bat  the  word  did  not 
nffnify  the  orator  or  patronui  who  made  the  speech 
(&.  tU  OraL  iL  74)  in  the  time  of  Cicero.  Under 
the  emperon,  it  signified  a  person  who  in  anj  waj 
assisted  in  the  oondnct  of  a  caose  (Dig.  50.  tit  ISw 
s.  1),  and  was  sometimes  equivalent  to  ontor. 
(Tadt  Amu  x.  6.)  The  advocate  had  then  a  fise, 
which  was  called  honaEBriom.    [Oratob,  Pa- 

TBONUfl,  LXX  CiNCU.] 

The  adTocatns  is  defined  by  Ulpian  (Dig.  50, 
tit  13)  to  be  any  person  who  aids  another  in  the 
eondnct  of  a  soit  or  action ;  bat  under  the  empire 
the  jnrisconsolti  no  longer  acted  as  advocatei^  in 
the  old  sense  of  that  term.  They  had  attained  a 
higher  podtion  than  that  whidi  they  held  under 
the  republic. 

The  advocatus  fisci  was  an  important  officer 
established  by  Hadiianus.  i^fut.  JSadnam.  60.) 
It  wss  his  business  to  look  after  the  inftensts  of 
the  fiscos  or  die  imperial  treasoiy,  and,  among 
other  thmgs,  to  maintain  its  title  to  btma  eaduea. 
The  various  meanings  of  advocates  in  the  Middle 
Ages  are  given  by  Du  Cange,  CHom.  (Dig.  28. 
tit  4.  s.  8;  Hollweg,  Hamdimek  dm  (XvOprogeita^ 
p.  196.)  [O.L.] 

A'DYTUM.    [Tbkplum.] 

AEACEIA  (cOdietM),  a  festival  of  the  Aegi- 
netans  in  honour  of  Aeacas,  the  details  of  which 
am  not  known.  The  victor  in  the  games  which 
wen  solemnised  on  the  occasion,  consecrated  his 
dnplet  in  the  magnificent  temple  of  Aeacus. 
(8^  ad  Pmd,  02.  vii  156,  ziii  155;  MOller, 
AtgimtHea,  p.  liO.)  [L.  a] 

AEDES.    [DoMoa;  Tikpluic] 

AEDES  VITKVSAE,  RUINCVSAE.  [Dam- 

MUM   iNraCTUM.] 

AEDI'GULAE,  signifies  in  the  singular,  a  room, 
but  in  the  plural,  a  small  house.  It  is,  hovrever, 
more  frequently  used  in  the  sense  of  a  shrine,  at> 
tached  to  the  walls  of  temples  or  houses,  in  which 
the  statae  of  a  deity  was  placed.  The  aedicolae 
attached  to  houses,  sometimes  contained  the  pe- 
nates  of  the  house,  but  mors  frequently  the 
gnaxdian  gods  of  the  street  in  which  they  were 
placed.    (Liv.  zzxv.  41  ;  Petzon.  29.) 

AEDI'LES  (kyop€af6fuu).  The  name  of  these 
functionaries  is  said  to  be  derived  from  their 
having  the  care  of  the  temple  (a&det)  of  Ceres. 
The  aediles  were  originally  two  in  number,  and 
called  aediles  plebeii ;  they  were  elected  from  the 
plebes,  and  the  institution  of  the  office  dates  from 
the  same  time  as  that  of  the  tribuni  plebii^  b.  a 
494.  Their  duties  at  first  seem  to  have  been 
merely  ministerial ;  they  were  the  assistants  of 
the  tribunes  in  such  matters  as  the  tribunes  en- 
trusted to  them,  among  which  are  enumerated  the 
hearing  of  causes  of  smaller  importance.  At  an 
early  period  after  their  institution  (a  c,  446),  we 
find  them  iqmointed  the  keepers  of  the  senatus 
consults,  which  the  consuls  haa  hitherto  arbitEsrily 
suppressed  or  altered.  (Liy.  iiL  55.)  They  were 
also  the  keepers  of  the  plebisdta.  Other  fonctionB 
were  gradually  entrusted  to  them,  and  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  distinguish  their  duties  from  some 
of  those  which  belong  to  the  censors  ;  nor  to  dis- 
tipffiiifh  all  the  duties  of  the  plebeian  and  curule 
aeailes,  after  the  establishment  of  the  curule 
aedHeship.    Tliey  had  the  general  superintendence 
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o^  hoildings,  both  sacied  and  pnvate ;  under  thia 
power  they  provided  fiir  the  wappoit  and  repair  of 
temples,  cnriss,  &c.,  and  took  care  that  private 
buildings  which  were  in  a  ruinous  state  (aedes 
v^KMOd,  ruMosoe)  were  zepaired  by  the  owners,  or 
palled  down.    The  superintendence  over  the  supply 
and  distribution  of  water  at  Borne  was,  at  an  early- 
period,  a  matter  of  public  administratioo.     Ac- 
cording to  Frontinus,  this  was  the  duty  of  the 
oenson  ;  but  when  then  were  no  oensors,  it  waa 
within  the  province  of  the  aediles.    The  care  of 
each  puticujar  source  or  supply  was  fiumed  to  un- 
dertaken (radsm/iforM),  and  sll  that  they  did  was 
subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  censon  or  the 
aed^es.  (Z>*  AgiaedneL  Rom.  lib.  ii.)  The  care  of 
the  streets  and  paveaaents,  with  the  cleansing  and 
draining  of  the  dty,  behmged  to  the  aediles,  and 
the  am  of  the  doacae.    They  had  the  office  of 
distributing  com  among  the  plebes,  which  waa 
sometimes  given  sratnitously,  sometimes  sold  at  a 
che^>  rate  ;  but  wis  distribution  of  com  at  Rome 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  duty  of  purchasing 
or  procuring  it  from  fimjgn  psrts,  which  was  per- 
fonned  by  Sie  consuls,  quaestors,  end  praetors,  and 
sometimes  by  an  eztnsordinarf^  migistrate,  as  the 
praefectus  annonaa.    The  aediles  mid  to  see  that 
the  public  lands  were  not  inmnperly  used,  and 
that  the  pasture-gnmnds  of  the  state  wan  not 
trespassed  on  ;  and  they  had  power  to  polish  by 
fine  any  unlavrful  act  in  this  respect    The  fines 
were  employed  in  paving  roads,  and  in  other 
public  purposes.     They  had  a  general  superin- 
tendence over  buying  and  selling,  and,  as  a  cod- 
sequence,  the  supervision  of  the  markets,  of  things 
a^osed  to  sale,  such  as  slaves,  and  of  weights  and 
measures :  firom  this  part  of  their  duty  is  derired 
the  name  muder  whidi  the  aediles  are  mentianed 
by  the  Gheek  vniten  (kiy9par6fioi).    It  vras  their 
business  to  see  that  no  new  deities  or  religious 
rites  were  introdaeed  into  the  dty,  to  look  after 
the  observaaoe  of  nligioos  ceremonies,  and  the 
cdebrations  of  the  andent  finsts  and  festivals. 
The  general  supenntendence  of  police  compre- 
hend^ the  duty  of  preservmg  order,  decency,  and 
the  inspection  of  the  baths,  and  houses  of  enter- 
tamment,  of  brothels,  and  of  prostitutes.     The 
aediles  had  various  officen  under  them,  as  prae- 
cones,  scribae,  and  viatores. 

The  Aediles  Curules,  who  were  also  two  in 
number,  were  originally  chosen  only  fitmi  the  pa*> 
tridans,  afterwards  alternately  from  the  patricians 
and  the  plebes,  and  at  last  indifferently  from 
both.  (Lir.  viL  1.)  The  office  of  curule  aediles 
was  instituted  b.  c,  865,  and,  according  to  Livy 
on  the  occasion  of  the  plebeian  aediles  refusing  to 
consent  to  celebrate  the  ludi  maximi  fiir  the  space 
of  four  dajrs  instead  of  three  ;  upon  which  a 
senatus  consultum  was  passed,  by  which  two 
aediles  were  to  be  diosen  from  the  patricians. 
From  this  time  four  aediles,  two  plebeian  and 
two  curule,  were  annually  elected.  (Liv.  vi.  42.) 
The  distinctive  honoun  of  the  aediles  curoles 
were,  the  sella  curulis,  from  whence  their  title  is 
derived,  the  toga  praetezta,  precedence  in  speaking 
in  the  senate,  and  the  jus  imaginum.  (Cic 
Verr,  v.  14.)  Only  the  aediles.  cuules  had  the 
jus  edicendi,  or  the  power  of  promulgating  edicta 
(Oaius,  L  6)  ;  but  the  rules  comprised  in  their 
edicta  served  for  the  ffuidance  of  all  the  aedilea. 
The  edicta  of  the  cunue  aediles  were  fimnded  on 
their  authority  as  superintendents  of  the  marketit 
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■irf  Wji^  «d  wBipg  in  gmcnJ.  Aeo<ai^in|)y, 
^  cdkti  ud  mainly,  or  perhapi  Boklyyieftraice 
iitW idciit  to  boyngand  leUiiig, ai^  comtiBcts 
kbi|iii  aad  ale.  xlwy  wen  tke  finmdidon 
tf  tW  aetMBM  aedOidae,  amoog  which  an  induded 
the  adio  fwfliMbnig,  aattdywtf  maaow.  (Dig.  21. 
all.  A  Jtrffficio  jBfete;  GeH  jt.  2.)  A  great 
patof  tka  provinana  of  the  aedilea*  edict  rel^  to 
tk  bajing  and  KUing  ei  slavea.  The  penona 
hak  ff  the  ^ll^^lMBn  and  onzule  aedilea  weie  »- 
iwrri     (lir.  iiL  65.) 

It  MBa  that  after  the  appointment  of  the 
cnfe  aedilea,  the  fanctiona  lonnaly  exerdaed 
ky  Ike  plebeian  aedilea  woe  exeidaed,  with  aome 
kw  aof&ma,  hy  all  the  aedilea  indifioently. 
Wabia  five  daja  after  hemg  elected  or  entering 
•  (fie^  thqr  ven  lequiied  to  detcnnine  hy  lot, 
a  hf  ^waawnt  amoaig  theraaelTea,  what  parta  of 
fie  dij  cadi  ahooM  we  ander  hia  anperintend- 

alooe  had  the  care  of 
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hikaig  after  the  pn^ving  tai^  rlewnaing  of  the 
nwl^  ad  ether  aiaMeny  it  may  he  prenoDed,  of 
i^flBf  hoi  chaactflr  within  hia  diatrict  (TbML 
Awi  ed.  Haaech.) 

ia  the  aopefintendenee  of  the  noblie  ftativali 
ad  aJfianitifi,  there  waa  a  forUier  diatinction 
hawwa  the  two  aeta  of  aedilea.  BCany  of  theae 
iBi:iali,  fad  aa  thoae  of  Fkam  (Gc  Verr,  r.  14  ; 
Oiii  Ac  ▼.  278,  dtc)  and  Cena,  were  aaperin- 
laM  by  citbcr  aet  d  aedilea  indiflRearantly  ;  but 
tsc  plebebn  g^nea  {pUAm  Imdi)  were  imder  the 
•feoBtcadoHe  of  the  fdebeian  aedilea  (lir.  rrri. 
'^\  vho  had  an  aDowanoe  of  money  fox  that 
|vme;  and  the  friea  leried  im  the  pecnarii, 
^  eihBa,  aeen  to  have  been  approunated  to 
i^eaMBc  other  pahliepoipoaaa.  (Lit.  z.  23  ; 
nTil;OTid.  All  T.278,ftcL)  The  celebra- 
^  of  the  Ladi  ma^  or  Rominii,  of  the  Lndi 
•nia«  and  the  Ladi  Megaleaii  or  Megalenaea, 
>hB|cd  ipedaJly  to  the  comle  aedilea  (Lir. 
mi  50 ;  and  m  Didaacaliae  to  the  plays  of 
Temee),  aad  it  waa  on  anch  occaaiona  that  they 
<te  iDcancd  a  prodigiooa  ezpenae,  with  the  view 
^  pleMug  the  paoj^e  and  aecming  their  fotea  in 
^^  fWtiima,  Thia  eztrafasant  ezpenditore  of 
^  icdOei  araae  after  the  doae  of  the  aecond 
^■ic  vai^  and  iiiiiinaiid  with  the  opportnmtiea 
vkkb  iadiridaala  had  of  enriching  themaelTea 
■^  the  Roman  axma  were  eaitied  into  Greece, 
A6ia,aDd  ^pain.  Etcd  the  prodjp;ality  of  the  em- 
imi  budly  ampaaaed  that  of  individaal  cumle 
*tiet  ladcr  the  rqmhUe ;  each  aa  C  Julioa 
Cmv  (Plot  CataoTy  5)  aiterwarda  the  dictator, 
^'  Coodiai  Lentalaa  Spinther ;  and,  aboTe  all, 
H  AcBubaa  Seaonia^  whoae  ezpenditore  waa  not 
^^Kted  to  bare  ahow,  but  oomprehended  objects 
^  pai&  utility,  aa  the  icpaiation  of  walla,  dock- 
**^  partly  and  aqoaediKta.  (Cicdie  Qf!u.  17  ; 
^  MM  zxziii  3,  zxzfi  15.)  An  inatanoe  ia 
■BrtioBed  bj  Dion  Quaini  (zliiL  48)  of  the  Ludi 
^''ViM  being  ai^erintended  by  the  plebeian 
»oU;  bat  it  waa  done  pnrmant  to  a  aenatus 
'^Mdtnn,  aad  thaa  the  particnlar  exception  con- 
^^^  tbe  general  rale. 

Ia  &  c  45,  Jolioa  Caeaar  canaed  two  cornle 
»&  ad  fcnr  pfebeHn  aedilea  to  be  elected ; 
^  tbeneeCbrward,  at  least  ao  km^  aa  the  elBee  of 
■^  vas  of  any  importance,  six  aedilea  were 
■aaally  cieded.  The  two  new  plebeian  aedilea 
••«(  calel  Ccreaka,  and  their  doty  waa  to  look 
^  tbe  aaeplr  of  com     Thoi^h  their  aOee  mug 


not  haTo  been  of  any  great  importanoe  after  the 
inatitation  of  a  pnefectna  annflnae  by  Augnatna 
thne  ia  no  doubt  that  it  existed  for  aeTcral  een- 
toriea,  and  at  leaat  aa  late  aa  the  time  of  Gordian. 

The  aedilea  belonged  to  the  claaa  of  the 
minores  magistratus.  Oionyaiua  atatea  that  the 
aedilea  were  originally  choaen  at  the  comitia 
curiata  (iz.  43)  ;  bat  thia  ia  not  probable.  The 
plebeian  aedilea  were  originally  choaen  at  the 
cQinitia  centoriata,  bat  afterwards  at  the  comitia 
tribata  (Dionys.  vi  90.  iz.  43.  49  ;  Lir.  ii.  36, 
37)9  in  which  eomitia'the  corole  aedilea  alao  were 
choaen,  at  tiie  aame  time  (Plat  Marnu^  5);  but 
it  appeora  that  there  waa  a  acnaiate  voting  fm 
the  curnle  and  the  plebeian  aedilea,  and  that  the 
cnnile  aedilea  were  elected  first  It  appears  that 
antil  the  lex  annalia  waa  passed,  a  Roman  citizen 
Blight  be  a  candidate  for  any  office  after  complethw 
hia  twenty-seventh  year.  This  lex  annalia,  which 
waa  paaaed  at  the  inatanoe  of  the  tribune  L. 
Villina  Ts^^oa,  &  cl  180,  fixed  the  age  at  which 
each  office  might  be  enjoyed.  (liT.  xl  44.) 
The  passage  of  Livy  doea  not  mention  what  were 
the  agea  fixed  by  thia  law ;  bat  it  ia  collected 
fiom  Tariooa  pasaagea  of  Roman  writers,  that  the 
age  fixed  for  the  a^ileahip  waa  thirty-six.  Thia, 
at  leaat,  waa  the  age  at  which  a  man  ooald  be  a 
caadidrte  for  the  cwole  aedileahip^  and  it  doea  not 
appear  that  there  waa  a  different  role  for  the 
plebeian  aedileahip.  In  Cicero^  time^  the  aedilea 
were  elected  aoBM  time  in  Joly,  the  oaoal  pboe  of 
election  was  the  Field  of  Mara-  (Campua  Martiaa), 
and  the  preaiding  magiatrate  waa  a  conaoL 

The  aedilea  exiated  ander  the  emperors  ;  hot 
their  powers  were  gradoally  diminished,  and  their 
AmotionB  exerdaed  by  new  officera  created  by  the 
eanpatuii.  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  Angoatoa 
appointed  a  piaefectoa  urhi,  who  exerciaed  the 
general  police,  which  had  fixmeriy  been  one  of  the 
dntiea  of  the  aedilea.  Aoaaataa  alao  took  from 
the  aedilea,  or  exereiaed  himaali^  the  office  of 
eopeiintCDding  the  religioiia  ritea,  and  the  baniab- 
ing  from  the  dty  of  all  foreign  eeremeniala ;  he 
also  asaomed  the  aaperiatendNice  of  the  templea, 
and  thua  may  be  said  to  have  destroyed  the  aedile- 
^lip  by  depriving  it  of  its  old  and  original  fono- 
tion.  This  will  aerve  to  explain  the  foot  me» 
tioned  by  Dion  Oasaina  (1^*  2^)9  that  no  one 
waa  wiUing  to  hold  ao  contemptible  an  office,  and 
Angoatua  waa  therefore  reduced  to  the  neceaaily 
of  oompellinff  persona  to  take  it:  persons  were  ao- 
oordingly  chosen  by  lot,  out  of  thoae  who  had 
aerved  the  office  of  qoaeator  and  tribune  ;  and  this 
waa  done  more  than  once.  The  last  recorded  in- 
atanoe of  the  aplendonrs  of  the  aedileahip  ia  the 
adminiatzation  of  Agrippa,  who  volanteerea  to  take 
the  office,  and  repaired  all  the  public  buildinga  and 
aU  the  roada  at  hia  own  expense,  without  dmwing 
anything  from  the  treaaory.  (Dion  Cassi  xliz.  43 ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvL  13.)  The  aedileahip  had, 
however,  loot  ita  true  character  before  thia  time. 
Agri]^  had  already  been  conaul  before  he  accepted 
the  office  of  aedile,  and  hia  munificent  expenditure 
in  thia  nominal  office  waa  the  doae  of  the  aplendour 
of  the  aedileahip.  Angoatua  appdnted  the  curale 
aedila  apedally  to  the  office  A  putting  out  fires, 
and  placed  a  body  of  600  slaves  at  their  coomiand; 
but  we  praefecti  vigilom  aftcrwaxda  performed  thia 
duty.    In  like  manner  the  oaralorM  otaraia  were 

runted  by  him  to  superintend  the  roads  near 
dty,  and  the  quatnorviri  to  superintend  thoae 

0  8 
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within  Bme.  The  amtora  op 
■ad  the  eamfafW  aba  TVicru,  sIh  ^ipointed  bj 
Aagatba,  itiipped  ths  udila  of  tha  nmaming 
tivdnticiithBtmigbtbaialliidhiiiHninble.  The; 
toM  •Im  tha  Kiparintaideu«  of  welli,  or  ipringi, 
nd  of  the  aqnudncti.  (Fnmtiniu  iL  Da  Aqaat- 
imrtSmt.)  Thoj  retained,  mida  the  eari;  em- 
penn,  *  kind  of  police,  for  ths  purpaM  of  lepreM- 
ing  open  licentioDmeo  and  duorder :  thtu  ths 
bithi,  estiiig-honies,  and  bnitheli  were  itill  nb- 
ject  to  their  inipectiim,  and  the  regiitratian  of 
{inMUtnte*  wai  iml  wi^b  tbeir  dntiei.  (Tadt> 
Amial.  iL  B5.)  We  read  of  the  udilee  under 
Angiutiii  making  March  after  libelltnu  booki,  in 
uds  thai  they  might  be  burnt  i  and  alio  nnder 
Tlberini  (TadL  Atm.  iv.  85.) 

The  coloniaa,  and  the  mimiapia  of  the  later 
pwied,  had  alio  tlmr  aadile*,  whoae  nnmben  and 
nmeliau  Kiied  in  diSennt  pkoaa.    Thn  i 
hownvl^  M  to  their  powen  and  dotiei,  to  bai 
KDibled  iho  aedila*  of  Kome.    The;  were  chosen 
umniBj.  (Da  AtdH  OoL,  Ac  Otto.  Liu.  1732.) 

The  hiftia;,  powen,  and  dntica  of  the  aediles 
are  stated  wi^  great  minntenea  bj  Schnbert,  De 
Ihmaitonait  AtdS^ai,  lib.  ir.  Regimontii,  ' """ 
See  also  Wonder,  De  AHWMomw  Qmiliu 
Ham  ChnJiiiM,  in  bis  editicm  of  Cicero^  Oration 
Pro  Ca  Plando,  Leipiig,  1830.  [G.  L.] 

AEDI'TUI,  AEDITUMI,  AEDI'TIMI 
((■MMilpsi,  iiuBpai),  penou  who  took  em  of  the 
lemplck  and  attended  to  the  dcaning  of  them. 
HotwitlritandinB  this  moiial  Nrnca,  the 
of  the  ptieitl;  dnncter,  and  an  Mmeti 
called  prieati  b;  the  Oreek  gnuunariuu.  (Suid. 
He«7ch.  Etrm.  H.  i.e.  (lUqni ;  Pollux,  L  U.) 
In  man;  cases  the;  were  woman,  a*  Time  in 
HendMo*  (tl  IM),  who  aln  ipeiki  of  hei  as 
ArofilMSpM,  finn  which  it  ia  clear  that  in  some 
plans  Hrenl  of  these  prieati  must  haie  bean  at- 
tached to  one  and  the  Bme  tsmpls,  and  that  the; 
difisied  among  tlunnselTei  in  rank.  SahwiqDentl; 
ths  menial  HirTicea  connected  with  the  offlca  of  the 
JVsaoan  wsn  left  to  iIiTei,  and  the  latter  became  a 
title  giTsn  to  priestljofficBi  of  high  rank,  of  whom  an 
aeconnt  is  giTen  in  a  lepaiate  article.  [Nbooohi.] 
The  aeditd  lirsd  in  Ue  temples,  or  near  them, 
and  acted  as  dcetimi  to  those  penoni  who 
wiihed  to  see  them.  <Plin.  H.  !f.  mii.  *.  1 10 ; 
(%.  rtrr.  iT.  U;  Ui.  xn.  17i  SduL  ad  Hor. 
Ep.  a.  1 .  230.)  In  audent  times  the  aeditni  were 
citiieni,  bnt  nnder  ths  emperors  freedmen.  (Serr. 
ad  Virg.  Am.  ix.  6«S.) 

AEOINETA'RUM  PE'RIAE  {Alyinrrw 
tofriX  a  featiTal  in  hmour  of  Poseidon,  which 
lasted  sixteen  da;*,  during  which  time  ever; 
ftmil;  took  its  meals  quietl;  and  alme,  no  sbre 
bnng  allowed  to  wait,  and  no  stranger  fatrited  to 
partake  of  them.  From  the  drcunstanoe  of  tach 
mmilj  bung  doselj  confined  to  itself,  thoae  who 
■otenmised  this  festinl  were  called  /loiv^ityw. 
FtlitBrch(Qsaaif.On»e.44)  traces  its  origin  to  the 
Tngao  war,and  B}1  that,  as  man;  of  the  A^inetani 
had  lost  their  liiea,  parti;  in  the  siege  of  IVo;  and 
parti;  on  their  return  home,  those  who  reached 
their  native  island  were  rcceiTed  indeed  with  jo; 
h;  their  kinsmen  ;  but  in  order  to  avoid  hurting 
the  feelings  of  those  tkmiliea  who  had  to  lament 
the  loss  of  their  fiwidi,  the;  thoaght  it  proper 
neither  to  show  their  j<n  nor  to  offer  an;  saoifices 
bi  pnblie.  Ever;  Suuil;,  therefore,  entertained 
piifatd;  tbalt  frieods  who  had  tetomsd,  and 


AEOIS. 

'  acted  ihemselTea  a*  attendanta,  though  not  witit 
out  lejoidnga.  [1^^.] 

AEOIS  (bM<),  the  shield  of  Zens,  signita 
lileiall;  a  soat^skin,  and  is  fismed  on  the  same 
ansloQi  wi£  nt^i,  a  bwn-skin.  (Herod,  iv.  1 89.) 
According  to  ancient  m;thDlog;,  the  aen  worn  br 
Zens  was  the  hide  of  the  goal  Amsltbda,  wbitl 
hid  snekled  him  in  hia  in&mc;.  H;ginoa  relates 
(Ailnm.  PoeL  IS),  that,  whoi  he  wn*  pnpariiu 
to  renat  the  Titans,  he  was  dincted,  if  bg  wished 
to  conquer,  to  wear  a  goatskin  with  the  hold  <f 
the  OtngOL  To  this  particolai  gnst  skin  tbe  Xrim 
mt^  n  aflenrards  confined.  Himer  alwa;*  re- 
presents it  as  part  of  the  armour  of  Zeus,  wliom  on 
this  aeconnt  be  distingniibss  b;  the  epithet  atgif 
isar%r  (a^yiaxBI).     He,  howerer,  asHrta,  that  it 

(71  XT.  23S,  107—318,  560,  zxir.  20),  and  b; 
Athaik  (A  ii.  447—149,  iriiL  204,  xiL  400). 

The  ikini  of  various  qnadniped*  having  been 
nsed  b;  the  most  imdent  inhabitants  of  Greece 
for  clothing  and  defence,  we  cannot  weoder  that 
t)ie  goat-skin  was  eniph><red  in  the  same  manner. 
It  must  also  be  borne  hi  mind  that  the  heavy 
shields  of  ths  ancient  Greeks  were  in  part  anp- 
ported  b;abelt  or  strep  (rtA^uir, ioilau)  vaauiw 
OTBT  the  ri^ht  sliinilder,  and,  when  not  elevBted 
with  the  shield,  descending  tnnsrenel;  to  the  left 
hip.  In  order  that  a  goat-skin  migbt  serve  this 
puposa,  two  of  its  legs  would  fmhabl;  be  tied 
over  the  right  ihoolder  of  the  wearer,  the  other 
extremis  being  fastened  to  the  inside  of  the  shield. 
In  combat  the  left  aim  would  be  passed  nnder  the 
hide,  snd  would  laise  it  together  with  the  shield, 
as  IS  shown  in  a  marble  statne  of  Athena,  p«- 
SBved  in  tbe  mnseom  at  Naples,  which,  from  itt 
st;1e  of  art,  ma;  be  redoned  among  the  moat  ■«• 


Other  statues  of  Athena  repreienl  her  in  a  state 
r  repose,  and  irith  the  goat-skin  Ulina  obliqael; 
om  ita  loose  fiutening  over  her  right  shoulder,  so 
as  to  pM  round  the  bod;  under  tbe  left  aim.  The 
ed  figon  is  taken  fimo  a  eolo^sl  statoe  of 
laatOiiisdeB. 


It  Tliiiilm,  tt  itaU  higlMr  ml^ui^  tltui  Urn 
nfand  tB^  and  in  tlui  mj  uicient  imigs  of  tile 
OBC  goUaM  from  tlie  lao^  of  Zmu  *t  Atgina. 
la  tatt  W  tkaa  tba  ugii  eorai  tbs  right  u  »«lt 
■  tk(  ItA  almilder,  tlia  hnatt,  and  tlie  back,  M- 

B  a*  aliDort  to  reach  tha  feet.    SchDm 

"  S  iL  21S)  coiuidan  tMi  m 


Bj  ■  Ggdra  of  »p»Bch,  HoDMr  dm  the  tana 
Mfm  tm  igaetiB  nut  lailf  the  goat-ikin,  which  it 
^apstf  ^JSmA  bat  togethei  with  it  the  iliielil 
u  *UA  it  bdiH^ed.    BTthni      ■  -       ■ 


u  *U^  it  bdimged.  Bj  thai  imdentuidiiig  the 
■v4,  it  ii  owj'  to  BBipnlieiid  both  why  Auiena 
■  Mai  Id  thnw  her  nthcT^  aagii  aroimd  her 

^nUm  (A  T.  738,  iriii.  3M),  ai 

•eanoa  Apslla  k  aid  to  hold  it  ii 

ID  Aiiu  It  ID   u  to  larri^  and 

Gneka  (A  XT.  339.  307—331),  a 

■lann  to  earn  with  it  the  diad  1 

B  ixia  to  intact  it  Snaa  innlt  ( 

Ane  pNBigta  we  moM  nqipciH  the 

t^  diield,  tiaetber  with  the  kige 

<■  belt  b7  which  it  wai  fn^taded 


<eaBoa  Apollo  ii  aid  ta  hold  it  in  hia  hmd  aod 

ID  Aiiu  It  ID   u  to  larri^  and  eotifamid  the 

Gneka  (A  XT.  339.  307—331),  aod  oa  amther 

■laBai  to  CDTer  with  it  the  diad  body  of  Hector 

rt  from  innlt  (nti.  30).     In 

~~    -         la  the  aegii  ta  atma 

'     [B  eqlanded  ihin 

id  frrai  the  right 

Aa  da  Oie^a  prided  IhemidTea  gnMh  aa  the 
lieh  ad  ifloidid  maoKDli  oT  theit  ihieldi,  the; 
■iB«il1  (ha  a^  to  be  adcntad  in  a  Mfle  cor- 
rapoDding  to  tha  might  aod  mueatjr  of  the  bther 
it  the  geda.  In  the  middle  of  it  wai  fiied  the 
•flBllmg  Ooegeol  head  (/i.  t.  7*1),  and  iti 
mds  wai  nmonded  with  golden  liHelji 
(diniw),  tach  of  which  wai  worth  a  heatomb 
[d.  Ut—itiy.  In  the  Ggniee  abore  exhibited, 
ite  Bipaili  tt  tha  Oorgim'i  head  ar 
to  the  biada  of  the  ikin. 

1^  tha  ktet  poati  and  actiil^  die 
opticn  tt  the  a^  'Vf"*  t°  ^ 
f^un  or  dinpwded.  Thej  repneent  it  u  a 
>«™itlilatu  coToed  with  netal  in  the  fcsm  of 
aalu,  nut  ned  to  lopport  the  ihietd,  but  eitend- 
^  tfrnHj  oa  both  ode*  from  ihonlder  to 
Arider ;  aa  in  the  annexed  fignte,  taken  finm  a 

Willi  tkk  tfpimaaoB  the  deacriptiou  of  the 
•n  hj  the  Latin  poeta  gcDarally  cramnoDd. 
IJn-Am.  im.  485 — 138  :  VaL  llacc  ri.  17i  i 
^i9Aa,^m.l6tBa.  ItBL  iz.  443.) 


It  ii  MraarhaUe  that,  altho^h  tha  aegit  pn 
trlf  belonged  to  Zen,  jet  we  leldom  find  it  ai 
an  attiibnte  of  Zeni  in  werkj  of  an.  Than  1^ 
howeTor,  in  tha  miuenm  at  Lerden,  a  macUa  atatna 
of  Zeot,  found  at  Utio,  in  which  the  aegii  iBngi 

hii  lait  ahouldet.    The  annexed  figoie  ii  tahgo 

an  ancient  cameo.  Zeni  ii  here  tcpnatated 
with  tha  Begii  wnpt  roond  tha  lora  put  of  hli 
left  am.  The  ihield  ii  pUced  imdenHaah  tL  at 
bii&et 


The  _  _^ 

itending  thenbj  to  exhibit  thanaelTei  hTlhe 
uuadar  of  Japtar.  Of  thii  the  aimed  atalaa  of 
[adrian  in  the  Biitiah  Hiueom  preaanta  an  ex. 
ample.  In  theae  cawa  the  more  recent  Homan 
c^itiaa  of  the  a^  ia  of  coone  Allowed,  cc^ 
iding  with  the  remaik  of  Servina  (Jea.  viU. 
435),  that  thia  tmaat.aimour  wai  called  aegia 
what  worn  b]r  a  god  ;  bnoo,  when  worn  b;  a  man. 
(Comp^  Hut,  Tii  1.)  [j,  Y.J 


AENtrif. 

AEINAUTAE  (Acinnrrai),  magiftntet  at 
Hfletua,  consiBtiiig  of  the  chief  men  in  the  state, 
who  obtained  the  fopreme  power  on  the  depoeitiaii 
of  the  tymnta,  Thoai  and  Damaienor.  WheneTer 
thej  wiihed  to  delibemte  on  important  mattery 
they  embarked  on  board  ship  (hence  their  luune), 
put  out  at  a  distance  from  bnd,  and  did  not  retom 
to  shore  till  thej  had  traasactad  their  business. 
(Pht  QMoeit  Orase.  82.) 
AEIPHU'OIA  (acififyCa).  [Ezsilium.] 
AEISITI  (kdan-oi).  [Prttanuvm.] 
AENEATCKRES  (ahenatoEM,  Amm.  Marc 
zziy.  4),  were  those  who  blew  upon  wind  instra> 
ments  in  the  Roman  armj,  namdj,  the  6110- 
cMotom,  eonuoMiy  and  tMnnmf  and  thej  were 
so  called  because  all  these  instranents  were  made 
of  oet  or  bronse.  (Suet  Oaa,  82.)  Aeneatoces 
were  also  employed  in  the  public  games.  (Sea  E^ 
84.)  A  eoBegimm  omuatormn  is  mentioned  in  in- 
scriptions. (Orelli,  Inter.  No.  4059.) 

AENIOMA  (fld(ri7/ia),  a  riddle.  It  appean 
to  hare  been  a  rezy  ancient  custom  among  the 
Greeks,  especially  at  their  sjrmpoiia,  to  amuse 
themselTes  by  imposing  riddles  to  be  solved. 
Their  pfutiality  nr  this  sort  of  amusement  is  at- 
iested  by  the  fiict  that  some  penons,  such  as 
Theodectes  of  Phaselii  and  Aristonymus,  acquired 
considereble  reputation  as  inyentors  and  writers  of 
riddles.  (Athen.  z.  Dp.451, 452,  xii.  p.588.)  Those 
who  were  successful  in  solvinff  the  riddle  proposed 
to  them  received  a  prixe,  which  had  been  pre" 
Tioosly  agreed  upon  by  the  company^  and  usually 
consisted  of  wreaths,  taeniae^  cakes,  and  other 
sweetmeats,  or  kisus,  whereas  a  pennm  unable  to 
solve  a  riddle  was  condemned  to  drink  iu  one 
breath  a  certain  quantity  of  wine,  sometimes  mixed 
with  salt  water.  (Athen.  z.  p^  457 ;  Pollux,  vl  107 ; 
Hesych.  9.  v,  TpS^i.)  Those  riddles  which  have 
come  down  to  us  are  mostly  in  hexameter  verse, 
and  the  tragic  as  well  as  comic  writers  not  unfre- 
quently  introduced  them  into  their  plays.  Pollux 
(L  0.)  distinguishes  two  kinds  of  riddles,  the 
tHriyfAa  and  ypi^St  Bud^  according  to  him,  the 
former  was  of  a  jocose  and  the  latter  of  a  serious 
nature ;  but  in  the  writers  whose  works  have  come 
down  to  us,  no  such  distinction  is  observed  ;  and 
there  are  passages  where  the  name  yoT^s  is 
given  to  the  most  ludicrous  jokes  of  this  kind. 
(Aristoph.  Vup,  20 ;  comp.  Becker,  CkaricUi^ 
voLlp.473.)  The  Romans  seem  to  have  been  too 
serious  to  find  any  great  amusement  in  riddles  ; 
and  when  Gellius  (xviiL  2)  introduces  some  Ro- 
mans at  a  banquet  eusaged  in  solving  riddles,  we 
must  remember  that  the  scene  is  laid  at  Athens  ; 
and  we  do  not  hear  of  any  Romans  who  invented 
or  wrote  riddles  until  a  very  late  period.  Appu- 
leitts  wrote  a  wotk  entitled  L&tr  Ludiofwrum  9t 
Gripkontmj  which  is  lost  After  the  time  of  Ap- 
puleiua,  several  collections  of  riddles  were  made, 
some  of  which  are  still  extant  in  MS.  in  various 
librariesL  [L.  S.] 

AE'NUM,  or  AHB'NUM  (sc.  eos),  a  brasen 
vessel,  used  for  boiling,  is  defined  by  PanUus  to 
be  a  vessel  hanging  over  the  fire,  in  which  water 
was  boiled  for  drilling,  whereas  food  was  boiled 
in  the  eaeabmt.  (Dig.  33.  tit  7.  a  18.  §  3.)  This 
distinction  is  no^  however,  alwajrs  observed ;  for 
we  read  of  food  being  cooked  in  tiie  aVuum,  ( Juv. 
XV.  81  ;  Ov.  Met  ^  845.)  The  word  is  also 
frequentiy  used  in  the  sense  of  a  dyer^  copper ; 
and,  as  paii4e  was  the  moat  eelebiated  dye  of 


ABRARII. 

antiquity,  we  find  the  expressions  SlidtmJiMa  oSiiiaMa, 
lyiim  ocflMm,  Ac  (Ov.  FeuL  iil  822;  Mart 
XIV.  183.) 

AEO'RA,  or  EO'RA  (Mpa,  Mpa\  a  festival 
at  Athens,  accompanied  with  sacrifices  and  ban- 
quets, whence  it  is  sometimes  called  M^tirrot, 
The  conmion  account  of  its  origin  is  as  follows :  — 
Icarius  was  killed  by  tiie  shepherds  to  whom  he 
had  given  wine,  and  who,  being  unacquainted 
with  the  effects  of  this  beveiage,  fonded  in  their 
intoxication  that   he    had   given   them  poison. 
Erigone,  his  daughter,  guided  by  a  fiuthful  dog^ 
discoveied  the  coipse  of  her  fother^  whom  the 
had  sought  a  long  time  in  vain ;  and,  prayiqg  to 
the  gods  that  all  Athenian  maid  wis  might  pmsL 
in  the  same  manner,  hung  henell    Am  tms  oe- 
cuirence,  many  Athenian  women  actually  hung 
themselves,  apparentiy  without  any  motive  what- 
ever ;  and  when  the  on^le  was  consulted  respect* 
ing  it,  the  answer  was,  that  Icarius  and  Erigoiv 
must  be  propitiated  by  a  festival.  (Hygin.Poet 
AilrtM,  ii  4.)    According  to  the  S^fmologiemm 
Mngmum^  the  festival  was  odebnted  in  hoDoor  of 
Erij^me,  daughter  of  Acgisthnsaad  dytaeninestm, 
who  came  to  Athens  to  bring  the  chaige  of  matrix 
cide  against  Orestes  before  the  Areiopegus  ;  and, 
when  he  was  acquitted,  hung  herself  witii  the 
same  wish  as  the  daughter  of  Icarius,  and  witii 
the  same  consequenoea    According  to  Hesychius, 
the  festival  was  celebmted  in  commemoration  of 
tiie  tftKDX  Temaleus,  but  no  reason  is  assigned. 
Eustathius  (<Mf  Horn,  pp.389,  1535)  calla  tiie 
maiden  who  hung  herself  AioRk  But  as  the  festival 
is  also  called  *AXi|rtf  (apparentiy  firam  the  wan- 
derings of  Erigone,  tiie  dau^ter  of  Icarius),  the 
legend  which  was  first  mentioned  seems  to  be  the 
most  entitied  to  belief    Pollux  (iv.  7. 1 55)  men- 
tions a  song  made  by  Theodons  of  Colophon, 
which  peiBOOS  used  to  sing  whilst  swinging  tiiem^ 
selves  (Ir  raaoUpoif).    It  is,  therefore^  probable 
that  the  Athenian  maidens,  in  remembrance  of 
Erigone  and  tiie  other  Atiienian  women  who  had 
hung  themselves,  swung  themselves  during  this 
festival,  at  the  same  time  sinsing  the  above- 
mentioned  song  of  Thoodorus.  (See  also  Athen. 
ziv.  p.  618.)  [L.  &] 

AERA.    [Chronolooul] 

AERA'RII,  a  class  of  Roman  dtisens,  who 
are  said  not  to  have  been  contained  in  the  thirty 
tribes  instituted  by  Serrius  Tullius.  It  is,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  most  difficult  points  in  the  Roman 
constitution  to  deteimine  who  they  were ;  since  all 
tiie  passages  in  which  they  are  mentioned  refer  only 
to  the  power  of  tiie  censors  to  degrade  a  citisen, 
for  bad  conduct,  by  removing  him  firam  his  tribe 
and  making  hhn  an  aeraiian;  but  we  nowhere 
find  any  dc&ution  of  what  an  aerarian  waa.  The 
Pseudo-AsconiuB  {ad  CSe.  dMst,  in  OateiL  p.  103, 
ed.  Orelli),  nyt  that  a  plebeian  might  he  degraded 
by  baing  transfened  to  the  loMoe  Ocuriimn  and 
becoming  an  turarku.  The  enor  in  this  state- 
ment is,  that  not  only  a  plebeian,  but  a  senator 
and  an  eques  also  might  become  an  aersrian,  while 
for  a  plebeian  there  was  no  other  punishment  ex- 
cept that  of  becoming  an  aerarian.  From  the 
Pseudo-Asccnius  we  collect  that  to  have  one^ 
name  transferred  to  tiie  tables  of  the  Caerites  was 
equivalent  to  becoming  an  aerarian ;  secondly,  that 
an  aerarian  no  longer  belonged  to  a  oentuiy ;  and, 
thirdly,  that  he  had  to  nay  the  tribute  In  a  dif- 
ferent manner  firom  the  other  dtiaens.  Theaastata- 
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m  Hone*  (^Mi.  i  6L62)  and  by  QcHiiif  (rri. 

13).    If  WB  itrietW  keep  to  wbal  we  there  lean, 

ve  CBDBot  adcmt  the  opinion  that  the  aenuJam 

ooDBsied  of  artnans  and  freedmen  (Niebnhr,  Hut 

9f  Ramtj  ToL  L  pu  472),  far  aome  artinna  had  a 

fsrr  houinzahle  poaition  in  the  Senrian  eomtito* 

tion ;  hot  these  were  certain  occa|)ationi,  eqieciallT 

thoae  of  retail  dealen  (flwyonei,  KdhnvAm),  which 

Te  Anqriit  degrading,  and  wiich  were  cairied 

goao^^hj  iaopoliteii,  who  took  119  their  abode 

at  Boae,  and  the  nnmbcr  of  thif  cfaua  of  penona 

(■■■injifli  or  ctDM  jtae  m^roj^)  may  hare  been 

Toy  creaL    There  people  we  conoeiTo  to  hare 

been  Oe  a«an^  not,  indeed,  on  acooont  of  their 

oecapatian,  bat  becuM  they  were  citiieni  who 

did  not  enjoy  the  itiflrage.    Hcnoe  the  Caentes 

were  preba.b^  the  fint  body  of  aerariani ;  and 

■ay  Room  citizen  gnilty  of  a  erine  pffnuhable 

by  the  riwi?TF,  misht  be  degraded  to  tne  rank  of 

m.  acsanm;  ao  that  hit  cirie  rights  were  nis- 

paded,  at  least  far  the  time  tbit  he  waa  an 

But  we  cannot  nppore  that  the  fact  of 

cstxnn  engaging  in  trade  brooght  about 

ladi  a  degradation ;  fw  there  can  be  little  doubt 

that  the  pecaana  eonatitDting  the  city  tribes  (frtSat 

e)  were  more  or  leti  all  engaged  in  trade  and 

HwMie,  to  remore  a  man  faom  a  ooontiy 

tiibe  to  a  dty  tribe,  cannot  hare  been  equiralent 

to  Baking  hmi  an  aenrian  (Ci&  pro  Chmt  48), 

Bkd  the  latter  can  hare  been  the  caae  only  when 

W  vaa  caEdnded  from  off  the  tribes,  or  when  he 

bdanged  to  a  city  tribe ;  so  that  moring  him  fiom 

bii  lS>e  waa  eqmralent  to  ezdnding  hnn  fiom  all 

PeisoDa  who  were  made  infamM  likewire 

aaaiiaua,  far  tiiey  lost  the  jus  honomm 

aad^safiaginm.   (Aogostin.  ds  Ow. Z>et,  ii.  18; 

Oe.fr9  CtaatL  42.)    Tht  two  scholiasts  abore 

rdned  to  agree  in  stating  that  the  aerarians  had 

to  pay  a  tribotom  no  capita ;  and  that  this  tax 

«as  eooaidcKably  nigher  than  that  paid  by  the 

sues  crtiaena,  mnst  be  inferred  firam  Liry  (it. 

34X  who  states  that  Aemiliiis  Mamereoa  was 

made  an  acsarian  otiuplieato  emtik    They  were 

not  allowed  to  serre  in  the  legions ;  but  as  they 

neverthdcss  enjoyed  the  protMtkn  of  the  state, 

sadi  a  high  rate  of  tantian  cannot  be  considered 


It  has  been  asserted  tiiat  the  Ub$r1mij  as  sach, 
bekngcd  to  the  dass  of  the  aeiarians ;  but  this 
opiniai  is  favnded  imon  a  wrong  statement  of 
Plutarch  {PcpHe.  7),  that  freedmen  did  not  obtain 
the  sdfrage  till  the  time  of  Appius  Claudius ;  for 
Dionyaina  (ir.  22)  inlbtms  ns  that  Serrius  Tnllius 
ineorpontod  them  with  the  city  tribes.  (Comp. 
ZooaoBS,  jtL  9;  Hosehke,  VeifiMtrng  det  Sen, 
7ULpu494,ftc.;  Q^V^^^OetoLderRom,Staatt' 
vmf.  p.  2S0,  Ac ;  Bedcer,  HaMmdi  dtr  Rom, 
4AtofLreLiipal88— 196.)  [L.  S.] 

AERA^n  TRIBU'NI.  [Abs  Equwtu  ; 
Taonn.] 

AERA'RIUM  (t^  hiftSaun)^  the  public  trea- 
warj  at  Rome,  and  hence  the  public  money  itsdl 
After  the  bso^hmcnt  of  the  cngs  the  temple  of 
Sat&n  was  employed,  upon  the  proposition  of 
Yaleriu  Poplieola,  as  the  place  far  keeping  the 
poblie  meoey,  and  it  oontinned  to  be  so  us^  till 
tbe  bfer  thaa  of  the  empire.  (Plul  PopL  12, 
QumL  Mam.  42  ;  Festoa, «.  e.  Am-ammy    Be- 

^OfttisfMBpia  three  Corinthian  pOhBi  with 
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sides  the  pnUic  money  and  the  aesounts  eomieelsd 
with  its  receipts,  ea^enditore,  and  dabtots,  m- 
rious  other  things  were  pnserred  in  the  twnsiiM  | 
of  these  the  most  important  were:  — 1.  Tm 
standards,  of  the  legions  (Lit.  iil  €9,  it.  22,  TiL 
23).  2.  The  Tarious  laws  passed  from  time  to 
tune,  engtSTen  on  braaen  tables  (8aet  Oaea  28). 
8.  The  decrees  of  the  senate^  whidi  wen  eotarad 
thoe  in  books  kept  far  the  pnipose,  thoogh  the 
original  documents  were  preserred  m  the  tcnpie  ol 
Ceres  under  tiie  custody  of  the  aedilea  ( Joaeph. 
AmL  ziT.  10.  §  10  ;  Phit  OaL  Jtfm.  17  ;  Cie. 
tULeff.m.  4  ;  Tac  Atm.  iii  51.)  [AiDtLia.] 
4.  Various  other  public  documents,  the  reports 
and  despatches  of  all  generals  and  goTemon  of 
proTinoea,  the  names  of  aU  foreign  ambaa»don 
that  came  to  Rome  [LaoATUS],  Ac, 

The  aeroriaai  was  the  common  hiSMury  of  the 
state,  and  must  be  distinguished  from  the  pmUiemm^ 
which  was  the  htnsury  of  the  popuhu  or  the  pa> 
trieians.  It  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  grieraDssa 
of  the  plebeiaas  that  the  boo^  gahied  in  war 
was  frequently  paid  into  the  pubucmn  {rtdtgHiiirm 
jM&fibMn),  instead  of  being  paid  into  the  asnrlum, 
or  distritmted  among  the  soldiers  (LiT.  ii  42) ; 
but  since  we  no  lon^  read,  after  the  time  of  the 
deeemTirate,  of  the  bootr  being  jaid  into  the  pub- 
licum, but  Jways  into  the  aensnum,  it  is  suuposed 
by  Niebuhr  that  this  was  a  conseqosnoe  of  the  da> 
cemTiral  legidation.  (Niebuhi;  HiM.  Rom,  toL  iL 
notes  886, 954.)  Under  the  lepublic  the  aersriam 
was  divided  into  two  parts :  the  &mtmom  treasury, 
in  whidi  were  deposited  the  recular  taxes  [Tai- 
BOTVM ;  Yictioalia],  and  fiom  which  were 
taken  the  sums  of  money  needed  far  the  ordinary 
expenditure  of  the  state  ;  and  the  taend  treasury 
(oerorMm  eaaflfiii  orsoaeiNis,  LiT.  zzrii  10 ;  Flor. 
ir.  2 ;  Gaea.  B,  O.  I  14  ;  Cic  otf  J«L  Tii.  21), 
whidi  was  nerer  touched  except  in  oaaes  of  ex- 
tocme  peril.  Both  of  theie  treasuries  were  in  the 
temple  of  Saturn,  but  in  distinct  parts  of  the  templei 
The  sacred  treasury  seems  to  hare  been  fint  es- 
tablished soon  after  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the 
Gauls,  in  order  that  the  state  might  always  hare 
money  in  the  treasury  to  meet  the  danger  which 
was  OTer  most  dreaded  by  the  Romans,  —  a 
war  with  the  Gauls.  (Appiaa,  B.  C  ii  41.)  At 
fint,  prebably  part  of  tne  plunder  which  the 
Romans  gained  in  their  wan  with  their  neigh* 
boun  was  paid  into  this  sacred  treasury  ;  but  s 
regular  means  far  auamenting  it  was  established 
in  &  c.  857  by  the  Lex  Manlja,  which  enacted 
that  a  tax  of  fiTO  per  cent  (oiiMatnia)  upon  the 
Tulne  of  erery  manumitted  bUto  should  be  paid 
into  this  treasury.  As  this  money  was  to  be  pre- 
serred, and  therobre  space  was  some  object,  it  had, 
at  least  at  a  later  time,  either  to  be  paid  in  gold 
or  was  kept  in  the  treiisuiy  in  jpold^  since  LiTy 
speaks  of  oansn  vieBnmitrimm  (Lit.  TiL  18,  xxTiL 
10  ;  comp.  Ci&  orf.  AU,  ii  16).  A  portion  of  the 
wwmimaA  wealth  obtained  by  tiie  Romans  in  their 
conquests  in  the  Bast  was  likewire  deposited  in  tbe 
■acred  treasury;  and  though  we  cannot  suppose 

the  arehitmre  are  still  extant,  standing  on  the 
CliTus  Capitolinus  to  the  right  of  a  perion  as> 
cending  the  hill.  It  was  rebuilt  by  L.  Munatins 
Plancus  in  the  time  of  Augustus  (Suet  A^ig,  29 ; 
OreQi,  Intor.  Na  590),  and  again  restored  by  Sep- 
tmuus  SoTerus.  (Becker,  ffamdlmek  dmr  Kr-- 
(Am  Alttrtkumor,  toL  i.  p.  815.) 
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tliAt  it  wai  •parad  in  the  ciyil  wan  between 
Mariuf  and  Sulla,  yet  Jolinf  Caenr,  when  he  ap- 
propnated  it  to  hlB  own  nae  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  second  civil  war,  &  c.  49,  ttill  found  in  it  enor- 
mona  suma  of  money.  (Plin.  H,  N.  Trriii.  3. 1. 17 ; 
Dion  Caif.  zlL  17 ;  Oioa.  tl  15 ;  Lucan,  iiL  155.) 

Upon  the  eetabliahmmt  of  the  imperial  power 
under  Augttftui,  there  waa  an  important  change 
made  in  the  public  income  and  expenditure.  He 
divided  the  proTinoei  and  the  administiation  of  the 
gorenunent  between  the  anate,  ai  the  repreienta- 
tire  of  the  old  Roman  people,  and  the  Caeear :  all 
the  property  of  the  former  continued  to  be  called 
otfrarNMi,  and  that  of  the  latter  reoeiTed  the  name 
of  JEmw.  [F18CU&]  The  atranntm  ooniequently 
receiTed  all  the  tazei  fiom  the  proyincee  bebnginff 
to  the  senate,  and  likewise  most  of  the  taxes  whicE 
had  formerly  been  levied  in  Italy  itself  such  as 
the  revenues  of  all  public  lands  still  remaining  in 
Italy,  the  tax  on  manumissions,  the  custom-duties, 
the  water-rates  for  the  use  of  the  water  brought 
into  the  dty  by  the  aquaeducts,  the  sewer-rates^ 
Ac 

Besides  the  amtarimm  and  the  fiteuty  Augustus 
established  a  third  treasmy,  to  provide  for  the  pay 
and  smport  of  the  army,  and  this  received  the 
name  of  osroniwa  mOitare,  It  was  founded  in  the 
oonsnlship  of  VL  Aemilius  Lepidus  and  L.  Amm- 
tiui^  1.  D.  6,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  which 
waa  experienced  in  obtaining  sufficient  fnnds  from 
the  ordmaiy  revenues  of  the  state  to  give  the  sol- 
diers their  rewards  upon  dismission  from  service. 
Augustus  paid  a  very  large  sum  into  the  treasmy 
upon  its  foundation,  and  promised  to  do  so  every 
year.  In  the  Monumentum  An^ranun^  Augustus 
is  said  to  have  paid  into  the  treasury  in  the  con- 
sulship of  Aemilius  and  Ammtius  170  millions  of 
sesterces;  but  tiiis  sum  is  probably  the  entire 
amount  which  he  contributed  to  it  during  his  whole 
reign.  As  he  reigned  eight  yean  and  a  half  after 
the  establishment  of  the  treasury,  and  would  pro- 
bably have  made  the  payments  half  yearly,  he 
would  in  that  case  have  contributed  ten  millions  of 
sesterces  every  half  year.  He  also  imposed  several 
new  taxes  to  be  paid  into  this  aerarium.  (Suet 
A^,  49  ;  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  23,  24,  25,  32  ;  Jlfona- 
muitum  Anqfranmm^  pp.  32,  65,  ed.  Fransius  and 
Ziunptius,  BeroL  1845.)  Of  these  the  most  im- 
portant was  the  eioemma  heredHatum  ei  legcUorum, 
a  tax  of  five  per  cent,  which  had  to  be  paid  by 
every  Roman  citisen  upon  any  inheritance  or  legaqr 
being  left  to  him,  with  the  exception  of  sudi  as 
were  left  to  a  dtixen  by  his  nearest  relatives,  or  such 
as  were  below  a  certain  amount  (Dion  Ctuu.  Iv. 
25,  Ivl  28  ;  Plin.  Pantg,  37--40  ;  CapiUA.  M. 
ilaloa.  11.)  This  tax  was  raised  by  Cuacalhi  to 
ten  per  cent,  but  subsequently  reduosd  by  Macri- 
nos  to  five  (Dion  CSass.  IxxviL  9,  IxxviiL  12),  and 
eventually  abolished  altogether.  (Cod.  6.  tit  33. 
s.  8.)  There  was  also  paid  into  the  aersrium  mili- 
tare  a  tax  of  one  per  cent  upon  every  thing  sold  at 
auctions  (eeniesima  rerum  vmtaltMm),  reduced  hj 
Tiberius  to  half  per  cent  (duomtuima)^  and  after- 
wards abolished  by  Caligula  altogether  for  Italy 
(Tac  Ann,  L  78,  iL  42  ;  Suet  CU.  16)  ;  and 
likewise  a  tax  upon  every  slave  that  was  pur- 
chased, at  first  of  two  per  cent  {quinquegenma\ 
and  afterwards  of  four  per  cent  (qukUa  9t  neuima) 
of  its  value.  (Dion  Om,  Iv.  31 ;  Tac.  Ann,  xiii 
31 ;  Orelli,  Inter,  No.  3336.)  Besides  these  taxes, 
no  doubt  ti)e  booty  obtained  in  war  and  not  dis- 
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tribttted  among  the  soldien  waa  also  deposited  in 
the  military  treasury. 

The  distinction  between  the  aerarium  and  the 
fiscos  continued  to  exist  at  least  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  M.  Aurelius  (jh  iScuriXuebi^  icol  rh  hift^uty^ 
Dion  Cass.  Ixxl  33  ;  Vulcat  C»aUic.  Avid,  Ouc. 
7)  ;  but  as  the  emperor  gradually  concentrated 
the  adnunistiation  of  the  whole  empire  into  hia 
hands,  the  aersrium  likewise  became  exchisively 
under  his  control,  and  this  we  find  to  have  been 
the  case  even  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius,  when 
the  distinction  between  the  aerarium  and  the  fiscns 
was  still  retained.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxl  33.)  When 
the  aerarium  ceased  to  belong  to  the  senate^  this 
distinction  between  the  aerarium  and  fiscos  natu- 
rally ceased  also,  as  both  of  them  were  now  the 
treasury  of  the  Ctueau ;  and  accordingly  later 
jurists  used  the  words  aerarium  and  fisais  india- 
criminately,  though  properly  speaking  there  waa  no 
treasury  but  that  of  the  Caesar.  The  senate,  how- 
ever, still  continued  to  possess  the  management  of 
the  municipal  chest  (area  pniUea)  of  the  d^. 
(Vopisc.  AmrOan,  20.) 

In  the  time  of  the  republic,  the  entire  management 
of  the  revenues  of  the  state  belonged  to  the  senate  ; 
and  under  the  superintendence  and  control  of  the 
senate  the  quaeston  had  the  charge  of  the  aera- 
rium. [Sknatus  ;  QuAKSTOR.]    With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  consuls,  who  had  the  right  of  drawing 
from  the  treasory  whatever  sums  they  pleased,  the 
quaestors  had  not  the  power  to  make  payments  to 
any  one,  even  to  a  dictator,  without  a  special  order 
from  the  senate.    (Polyb.  vi  12, 13 ;  Liv.  xxxviii. 
55  ;  Zonar.  vii.  13.)    In  b.c.45,  when  no  quaea- 
ton  were  chosen,  two  praefects  of  the  city  had 
the  custody  of  the  aerarium  (Dion.  Cass,  xliii  48)  * 
but  it  doubUees  passed  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
quaeston^  when  they  were  elected  again  in  the 
following  year.    In  their  hands  it  seems  to  hare 
remained  till  &  a  28,  when  Augustus  deprived 
them  of  it  and  gave  it  to  two  praefects,  whom  he 
allowed  the  senate  to  choose  from  among  the  prae- 
tors at  the  end  of  their  year  of  office  ;  but  as  he 
suspected  that  this  gave  rise  to  canvassing,  he  en- 
acted, in  &  c.  23,  that  two  of  the  praeton  in  office 
should  have  the  charge  of  the  aerarium  by  lot. 
(Suet  Oetav,  36 ;  Dion  Cass.  liiL  2,  32  ;  Tac. 
Ann,  xiii.  29.)    They  were  called /wnotomaerom 
(Tac  Ann,  i.  75  ;  Frontin.  de  Aquae  Dnei.  100)  or 
ad  aerarimn  (Ordli,  Inter,  n.  723).    This  arrange- 
ment continued  till  the  reign  of  Claudius,  who 
restored  to  the  quaestors  the  care  of  the  aerarium, 
depriving  them  of  certain  other  offices  which  they 
had  received  from  Augustus  (Tac  Ann,  xiii  29  ; 
Suet  Ctand,  24 ;  Dion.  Cass.  Ix.  24) ;  butas  their 
age  seemed  too  young  for  so  grave  a  trust,  Nero 
took  it  frtvm  them  and  gave  it  to  those  who  had 
been  praetors,  and  who  received  the  title  of  prae^ 
/ecu  aerarn,    (Tac.  Ann,  xiiL  28,  29.)    Duru^ 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Trajan,  or  the  b^[in- 
ning  of  that  of  Vespasian,  a  fresh  change  seema  to 
have  been  made,  finr  we  read  of  praetoret  aerarii 
in  the  tune  of  the  latter  (Tac  ^utiv.  9);  but  in 
the  reign  of  Trajan,  if  not  before,  it  was  again  en- 
trusted to  prsefects,  who  appear  to  have  hdd  their 
office  for  two  years  ;  and  henceforth  no  fiuther 
change  seems  to  have  been  made.     (Plin.  Paneg, 
91,  912,  2^.  X.  20  ;  Suet  Oaad,  24.)    They  are 
called  in  inscriptions  praefeeti  aerarii  Satnmif  and 
they  i^^>ear  to  have  had  quaestoKS  also  to  assist 
them  in  their  duties,  as  we  find  mention  of  9iiaea 
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s  in  imcriptioiDS  imdtf  Hftdnan 
ttd  Srfcras.  (Oiidiii%^«t.  /luer.  p.  125.  n.  6.  p.  131. 
B.};  Onfto^  pil027,iL4.)  Theie  pnefecto  bad 
■jw^tetiaa  ;  and  Iwfere  their  eourt  in  the  temple 
li  Satnm,  aO  ndbnoatioiis  were  hud  nipecting 
'^cfotv  doe  to  the  aenrinm  and  fiKu.  (Plin. 
hme^'H  ;  Dig.  49.  tit  14.   ■.13,  15.) 

Tlie  (iLiw  I'll  mSHarB  waa  under  the  care  of 
iOBct  pnefiDcti,  who  were  fint  iqipointed  hy  lot 
frga  anong  thoae  who  had  filled  the  office  of 
hat  wcR  afterwarda  nominated  hy  the 
.  (Dion.  Gaai.  It.  25  ;  eomp.  Tac.  Am. 
Y.8.)  Tbef  fieqocntly  occur  in  inaenptiona  nnder 
the  title  of  pnrfmH  agrmU  mmant.  (Walter, 
Gaaygto  dm  lOmitekm  iteto,  pp.  201,  Ac,  397, 
4<^3d  fditioD  ;  Lipahu,  orf  7«i&  ^aa.  xiiL  29.) 

AES  (x«^^'>-  Theae  woida  ngnify  hoth 
w  oyfir  and  a  mmpoaitiop  of  metala,  in  which 
offet  k  the  pRdamiaant  ingredient  In  the 
axset  aeoae  tfaej  ahonld  not  he  tianalated  ftroaa, 
Mmhshnaze.  Bnaaiaaeomhinatioaofoty^par 
ui  mCf  while  all  tbe  anecimena  of  ancient  olijeeta 
f.awd  «f  the  coanpoond  material  called  oai^  axe 
imi  vpoo  analyiis  to  contain  no  sine  ;  hnt,  with 
lev  IIlllitedesceptioll(^  to  he  compoaed  entirely  of 
mfp^md  tn,  which  miztnre  ia  properiy  called 
Anio.  Oar  ehief  infinnation  ahoat  the  coi»er 
ad  faneae  of  the  ancienta  ia  deriTod  fiom  Plmy 
[H.  S.  zzziT.).  Copper,  heing  one  of  the  moat 
•kadaatand  geneimlly  djatrihirted  of  the  metala, 
m  aannally  need  at  a  Tery  early  period  hy  the 
Gneb  and  RomanflL  Plii^  {H.  M  xxziy.  1) 
thrae  of  ita  orea  {Japidu  atrxm^^  namely, 
oioleiluL  and  nafTflAfrfpinTf  or  oriAaleituu 
aa  the  csact  natars  of  which  thia  ia  not  the  pkoe 


htlieBuatandent  times  we  canaaoend  to^the 
(bef  npplycsme  from  Cypma,  whence  the  modem 
BOK  v/iafpur  ia  aaid  to  he  deriTod.  (Comp.  Horn. 
OdE^  i  184,  and  Nitaseh*^  iVb«0 ;  Plin.  ^.  AT.  tE 
«%'  1. 57)  ;  but  aooording  to  an  old  tradition  it 
vufint  fiovad  in  Euhoca,  and  the  town  of  CkaleU 
ask  hi  name  fron  a  eopper-mine.  (Plin.  H,  N, 
ir.  12.  a  21.)  It  was  also  finmd  in  Asia  and  the 
«Ktk  <if  Italy,  ia  Ganl,  in  the  monntaina  of  Spain 
\fxm^  Piuai  vi  19.  9  2),  and  in  the  Alps.  The 
Btof  ^Kltii^  the  ore  was  perlectly  fiuouliar  to  the 
Or^  of  Hoaaer^  time.  (Comp.  Heaiod.  Tkng, 
K1-846L) 

TW  abondanee  of  copper  aoffieiently  aceoonts  fi>r 
ift  fenoal  aae  amoaig  tne  ancienta  ;  money,  vaaea, 
aU  Dteaaila  of  all  sorti^  whether  for  domeatic  or 
■oifidal  poiposes,  omamenta,  arma  ofiensiTe  and 
^<feuhre,  lanitarey  taUeta  fiv  inacriptiona,  mnsical 
n^raoMBla,  and  indeed  ereiy  object  to  which  it 
»)4  be  applied,  being  made  of  it  (Heaiod,  0^. 
«K  IM,  151  ;  Lncrot  t.  1286.)  We  hare  a 
Raaiiable  rcaoh  of  thia  fitftin  the  naeof  xoAac^ 
od  xa>Mt4<ir,  whose  woiking  in  iron  ia  meant 
(HaB.aiix.391  ;  Aristot  Po2t25.)  For  all 
^kcK  paipuaia  the  pore  metal  woold  be  com- 
vaMy  aadlcas,  some  alloy  being  neeeaaaiy  both 
^  ittda  it  and  to  make  it  more  fnsible.  Ac- 
^ndiagly,  the  origin  of  the  art  of  mixmg  copper 
tad  til  ia  lost  in  the  i]nthoh)gical  period,  being 
•oibid  to  the  Idacan  Dactyli  The  proportiona 
^  vbieh  the  component  parts  wen  mixed  aeemed 
^  We  ben  mneh  stodied,  and  it  ia  remarkable 
W  aiariy  they  agree  in  all  the  apecimena  that 
^  beea  analysed.  Some  bronae  ouIb  from  the 
(tata  if  the  Tiinaiiiy  of  Atrens  at  Myeenae ; 


some  ancient  coins  of  Corinth  ;  a  yeiy  sncient 
Greek  helmet,  on  which  is  a  bouatrophedon  in- 
acription,  now  in  the  British  Mnaeom  ;  portiona  of 
the  breaa^platea  of  a  piece  of  aimoor  called  the 
Bronxea  of  Siiia,  alao  preaerred  in  oar  national  col- 
lection ;  and  an  antique  aword  fomid  in  Fianoi^ 
produced  in  100  pazta, 

87*43  and  88  copper 

12-53  and  12  tin 

99-96  100 
At  a  later  period  than  that  to  which  aome  of  the 
aboTO  worka  may  be  refened,  the  addition  of  a 
Tariety  of  metala  aeema  to  haTO  been  made  to  the 
original  combination  of  copper  and  tin.  Thewritera 
on  art  make  particular  mention  of  certain  of  theae 
bronaea  whicb,  notwithatanding  the  changea  they 
underwent  by  the  intiodaction  of  novel  elementa, 
were  atill  deacribed  by  the  worda  x^^^f  and  aoab 
That  which  appears  to  have  held  the  fint  pkce  in 
the  eatimation  of  the  ancienta  waa  the  an  CormlM' 
ooMR,  which  aome  nretended  waa  an  alloy  made  ac- 
cidentally, in  the  mrat  instsnoe,  by  the  melting  snd 
running  together  of  Tarious  metala  (eapecially  ^oU 
snd  ftroase),  at  the  burning  of  Corinth  by  Lucius 
Mummius, in  b.  c.  146.  (Pfin.  H.N,  xxziv.  2.  a.  3 ; 
Flonia,ii.  16.)  Thia  account  ia  obrioualy  incor- 
rect, aa  aome  of  the  artiata  whoae  prodnctiona 
are  mentioned  aa  compoaed  of  thia  highly  valued 
metal,  lived  lon^  before  the  event  alluded  ta 
Pliny  {L  c)  particulariaes  three  ckuues  of  the  Co- 
rinthian bronce.  The  first,  he  aaya,  waa  white 
(oaatf«/«m),  the  greater  proportion  of  tilver  that 
waa  employed  in  ita  oompoaition  giving  it  a  Ijght 
colour.  In  the  aeoond  aort  or  quality,  gold  waa  in- 
troduced, in  Buffident  quantity  to  impart  to  the 
mixture  a  atrong  yellow  or  gold  tint  The  third 
waa  compoaed  of  equal  portiona  of  the  different 
metala.  Some,  however,  contend  that  the  ae$ 
Corinikiaevm  waa  no  oompoaition  of  predoua  metala 
at  all,  but  merely  a  veiy  pure  and  highly  refined 
bronae.  (Fiorillo,  in  the  KwuSHatiy  1832,  No. 
97.)  The  next  bronse  of  note  among  the  ancient 
Greek  aculptora  ia  distinguished  by  the  title  of 
htpatUson^  which  it  aeema  it  acquired  from  ita 
colour,  which  bore  aome  reaemblance  to  that  of  the 
Uoer  (fnp).  Pliny  aaya  tiiat  it  waa  inferior  ts 
the  Corinthian  bronse,  but  waa  peatly  prefeued 
to  the  mixtorea  of  Deloa  and  Aegina,  which,  for  a 
long  period,  had  the  higheat  reputation.  The  colour 
of  the  bronse  called  hqntixon  must  have  been  veiy 
similar  to  that  of  the  dnmie  oaUo  bronxea  —  a  dufi 
reddiah  brown.  Before  tne  invention  of  theae  aorta 
of  bronse,  the  first  in  order  of  celebrity  waa  the 
OSS  Ddiaetim,  Ita  reputation  was  so  great  that 
the  ialand  of  Delos  became  the  mart  to  which  aU 
who  required  works  of  art  in  metal  crowded,  and 
led,  in  time,  to  the  eatabliahment  there  of  aome  of 
the  greatest  artiata  of  antiquity.  (PIul  £i  &  2.  a.  4.) 
Next  to  the  Delian,  or  rather  in  competition 
with  it,  the  ast  ^e^mstiioiMi  waa  eateemed.  No 
metal  waa  produced  naturally  in  Aegina ;  but  the 
foundera  and  artiata  there  were  most  akiUul  in 
their  composition  of  bronse.  The  distinguiahed 
aenlptois,  Myron  and  Polydeitua,  not  only  vied 
with  one  another  in  producing  the  finest  works  of 
art,  but  also  in  the  choice  of  ue  bronse  they  uaed. 
Myron  preferred  the  Delian,  whfle  Polydeitua 
adopted  the  Aeginetan  mixture.  (Plin.  H.N. 
xxxiv.  2.  a.  5.)  From  a  paasage  in  Plutarch  it 
baa  been  anppoaed   that  thia  fiu^fiuned  Delian 
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hnaab  wm  of  a  Kght  and  somewbit  sickly  tmt 
(See  Qnatrem^  &  Qnincy,  Jiqaiter  OljfaDfitm ; 
Pint  Dt  PyQi,  Orae,  2.)  Plutarch  says,  that  in 
his  time  its  composition  was  uiknown.  For  fur- 
ther information  on  the  composition  of  bronze,  see 
L.  SftTOt  (Nmn.  Ant.  p.  ii.  c  17),  Falbioni  (in  the 
Am  dsir  Aoad.  rtoL  toL  I  pp.  209—245,  and  Got- 
Hmg.  GeL  Anxeig.  1811,  No.  87),  and  Winckel- 
mann  (YTerfa,  toL  t.). 

No  andent  works  in  brass,  properly  so  called, 
hare  yet  been  discovered,  though  it  has  been  af- 
flnned  that  zinc  was  found  in  an  analysis  made  of 
an  antique  sword  (see  Mongec,  Mtm.  ds  tlnttHtiL) ; 
but  it  appeared  in  so  extremely  small  a  quantity, 
that  it  oardly  deserved  notice ;  if  it  was  indeed 
present,  it  may  rather  be  attributed  to  some  acci- 
dent of  nature  than  to  design.  On  the  subject  of 
metab  and  metallurgy  in  general,  see  Mbtallvm, 
and  for  the  use  of  bronze  in  works  of  art  see 
Statuarul  [P.  S.] 

AES  (money,  inmmim  o^mm  or  ami).  Since 
the  most  ancient  coins  in  Rome  and  the  old 
Italian  states,  were  made  of  aes,  this  name  was 
giren  to  money  in  general,  so  that  Ulpian  (Dig. 
50.  tit  16.  s.  159)  says,  ^hm  emreog  mmtmoi  aet 
dianms.  (Compare  Hor.  An  PoeL  345,  Ep.  i  7. 
23.)  For  the  same  reason  we  have  ass  affaaww, 
meaning  debt,  and  aera  in  the  plural,  pay  to  the 
soldiers.  (Liv.  t.  4  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxzir.  I)  The 
Romans  had  no  other  coinage  except  bronae  or 
copper  (otfs),  till  &  c.  269,  fire  years  before  the 
first  Punic  war,  when  silver  was  first  coined; 
gold  was  not  coined  till  sixty-two  years  after  silver. 
(Plm.  H.  N.  xxxiiL  13.)  For  this  reason  Argen- 
tinus,  in  the  Italian  mythology,  was  made  the  son 
of  Aeseulanus.  {Qma  prim  aarect  peomda  m  mm 
ssss  eoqrii  posi  arpentea.  August  De  Oh.  Dei^ 
iv.  21.)  Re^Mcting  the  Roman  copper  money,  see 
As,  and  respecting  the  Greek  copper  money  see 
Chaloous.  [P.  S.] 

AES  CIRCUMFORA'NEUM,  money  bor- 
rowed  from  the  Roman  bankers  {airgmlarii\  who 
had  shops  in  porticoes  round  the  forum.  (Cic.  Ad 
Attio.  ii  1.) 

AES  EQUESTRE,  AES  HORDEA'RIUM, 
and  AES  MILITA'RE,  were  the  ancient  terms 
for  the  pay  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  before  the  regu- 
lar jt^psfiiwm  was  introduced.  The  oes  equettn 
was  the  sum  of  money  given  for  the  purchase  of 
the  horse  of  an  eqnes  ;  the  aet  hordiarkm^  the 
sum  of  money  paid  yearly  for  the  keep  of  the 
horse  of  an  eqnes,  in  other  words  the  pay  of  an 
eques ;  and  the  oes  ndUtan,  the  pay  of  a  foot 
soldier.  (Gains,  iv.  27.)  None  of  this  money  seems 
to  have  been  taken  from  the  public  treasury,  but 
to  have  been  paid  by  certain  private  persons,  to 
whom  this  duty  was  assigned  by  the  state. 

The  aet  iordeariam^  which  amounted  to  2000 
asses,  had  to  be  paid  by  single  women  (viduae^  L  e; 
both  maidens  and  widows)  and  orphans  ((M)^  pro- 
vided they  possessed  a  certain  amount  of  property, 
on  the  principle,  as  Niebuhr  remarks,  that  m  a  mili- 
tary state,  the  women  and  children  ought  to  con- 
tribute for  those  who  fight  in  behalf  of  them  and 
the  commonwealth  ;  it  being  borne  in  mind,  that 
they  were  not  included  in  the  census.  (Liv.  L  43 ; 
Cic.  de  Rep.  ii.  20.)  The  equites  had  a  right  to 
distrain  (pwnorit  ec^pio)  if  the  om  hordearium  was 
not  paid.  (Gains,  Le.) 

The  aet  equettrej  which  amounted  to  10,000 
asses,  was  to  be  given,  according  to  the  statement 
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of  Livy  {L  e.\  out  of  the  public  tnatnajimptMwk) ; 
but  as  Gaius  says  (Le.),  that  the  equites  bad  a 
right  to  distrain  for  this  money  likewise,  it  seema 
impossible  that  this  account  can  be  correct ;  for  we 
can  hardly  conceive  that  a  private  person  had  a 
right  of  distress  against  a  magistrate,  that  im^ 
against  the  state,  or  that  he  could  distrain  any  of 
the  public  property  of  the  state.  It  is  more  pro- 
bable that  this  money  was  also  paid  by  the  single 
women  and  orphans,  and  that  it  was  against  these 
that  the  equites  had  the  same  right  to  distrain, 
as  they  had  in  the  case  of  the  aet  kordearimm. 

The  aet  miiUare,  the  amount  of  which  is  not 
expressly  mentioned,  had  to  be  paid  by  the  tnbvmi 
aerarii,  and  if  not  paid,  the  foot  soldiers  had  a 
right  of  distress  against  them.     (Cato,  ap,  GelL 
vil  10  ;  VaiT.  L.L.r.  181,  ed.  Mtiller ;  Festus,«.  o. 
aerarii  tribum  ;  Gains,  Le.)    It  is  generally  aa- 
sumed  from  a  passage  of  the  Psendo-Asconins  (w 
Fsrr.  p^  167,  ed.  Qrelli),  that  these  irilnmi  aerarit 
ware  magistrates  connected  with  the  treasury,  and 
that  they  were  the  assistants  of  the  qnaeston ; 
but  Madvig  (De  TVAmmm  Aerariit  DitpataUo^  in 
Oputeula,  vol  ii  pp^  25a— 261),  has  brought  for- 
ward good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  tnbtuu 
aerarii  were  private  persons,  who  were  liable  to  the 
payment  of  the  aet  auZdors,  and  iqx>n  whose  pro- 
perty a  distress  might  be  levied,  if  tiie  money  were 
not  paid.    He  supposes  that  they  were  persons 
whose  property  was  rated  at  a  certain  sum  in  the 
census,  and  that  they  obtained  the  name  of  Mbwm 
aerariij  either  because  they  received  money  from  the 
treasury  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  soldiers,  or 
because^  which  is  tne  more  probable,  they  levied 
the  trUmiam,  which  was  imposed  for  the  purpose 
of  paying  the  army,  and  then  paid  it  to  the  soldiers. 
The  state  thus  avoided  the  trouble  of  collecting  die 
tributom  and  of  keeping  minute  account^  for  which 
reason  the  vectigalia  were  afterwards  fiumed,  and 
the  foot-soldiers  were  thus  paid  in  a  way  similar 
to  the  horse-soldiers.  These  trUmrd  aerarii  were  no 
longer  needed  when  tiie  state  took  into  its  own 
hands  the  payment  of  the  troops  [ExuicrrDSJ, 
but  they  were  revived  in  b.  c.  70,  as  a  distinct 
class  in  the  commonwealth  by  the  Lex  Aorelia, 
which  gave  the  judida  to  the  senators,  equites  and 
tribuni  aerarii  [Tribuni  Airabil]  The  opinion 
of  Niebuhr  (ffitL  of  Rome,  vol  i  p.  474.),  that  the 
aet  miUtare  was  paid  by  the  aerarians  [Asrarii] 
is,  it  must  be  recollected,  merely  a  conjecture, 
which,  however  ingenious^  is  supported  by  no  an- 
cient authority. 

It  has  been  well  remarked  by  Niebuhr  (HteL. 
o/Rome,  vol  ii  p.  442),  that  the  2000  asses,  which 
was  the  yearly  pay  of  a  hoiseman,  give  200  asses 
a  month,  if  divided  by  10,  and  that  the  monthly 
pay  of  a  foot  soldier  was  100  asses  a  month.  It 
must  be  recollected  that  a  year  of  ten,  and  not  of 
twelve  months,  was  used  in  all  calcnktioBS  of  pay- 
ments at  Rome  in  very  remote  times. 

AES  MANUA'RIUM  was  the  money  won  In 
playing  with  dice,  mambut  ooOectim.  Maem  waa 
the  throw  in  the  game.  All  who  threw  certain 
numbeiB,  were  obliged  to  put  down  a  piece  of 
money ;  and  whoever  threw  the  Venus  (the  higheat 
throw)  won  the  whole  sum,  which  was  called  the 
OSS  moMKirMtiR.     (GelL  xvii  13  ;  Suet  Aug.  71.) 

AES  UXO'RIUM,  a  tax  paid  ^  men  who 
reached  old  age  without  having  married.  It  waa 
first  imposed  liy  the  oensorB,  M.  Fniina  Camillna 
and  M. Poflaniio%  in  B.Gi403k  but  we  do  not 
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iHieAerhcBmumedto  be  levied  aftgwMdi. 
(Feetes.  iL «. ;  ViL  Max.  iL  9.  §  1  s  Plot  Cbgme.  2.) 
[Lbx  Julia  st  Papia  Poppaia.1 
AESTIMATIO  UTIS.    [Judm.] 
AESTMNETES  (oMrv/uyW,  from  oTira,  <«  a 
jm  iwrtkni,**  licnoe  *  a  pctaen  who  gives  every 
ee  in  just  paction  *%  ongmally  ngnified  mexelja 
jai^  at  tke  henie  gameii  bat  ilienrazdi  indicated 
■I  indiridBal  -wlio  mu  oeeaeionaU j  inveited  vohm- 
ttxity  by  hie  mbw-dtiaeDe  wiib  vnlimited  powtf 
iaaGxeekatate.  His powez^ aooording to Anetoile, 
pertnk  in  eenedegieeaftbenat&n  both  of  kingly 
and  VfBnBJcal  anthority  ;  nnee  he  wai  appointed 
!«fdlT  and  nled  enrer  wiling  mbjecli)  but  at  the 
■me  tone  was  not  bound  by  any  JawB  in  his  pnb- 
tie  adBimstEBden.     (Azistot  PM,  ill  9.  9  6. 
IT.  8.  §  2 ;  Hesyeh.  &  e^)  Henee  Theophiastos  osUs 
Ae  office  TVjpnvb  aipir^  and  Dionysios  (▼.  79) 
eanpana  it  with  the  dietatozship  at  Rome^    It 
««e  net  beveditaiy ;  bat  it  ivas  sometimeB  held 
far  lifi^  and  at  oOer  times  only  till  some  object 
«8B  aoeoBBpiished,  sach  as  the  reooadling  of  the 
vafieas  fiKtsons  in  the  state,  and  the  lik&    We 
have  only  one  eAptese  iwrtance  in  which  a  penon 
the  title  of  Aesymnetes,  namely,  that  of 
in  MytSene,  who  was  appointed  to  this 
43gBity,  becanse  the  state  had  been  long  torn 
Mwni^rr  by  the  vaxieits&fetions,  and  who  saoceeded 
ia  mtan^  peace  and  order  by  his  wise  regnktions 
sad  bwB.  (DmajB.  t.  73 ;  Stiab.  ziii  p.  617  ;  Pint 
&fa«,i;  I>iog.Lafirti75;  Plehn,  XesMooo,  ppi 
4€,4S.)  There  were,  however,  no  doubt  many  other 
poaas  who  mled  imder  this  title  lisr  a  while  in 
<ht  vsnms  statea  of  Oreeee,  and  those  legislators 
hose  a  stnmg  resemblance  to  the  aesymnetes,  whom 
ihdr  fcfisv-citaaens  i^ipointed  with  supreme  power 
la  oaet  laws,  as  Draoon,  Solon,  Zaleocns  and 
Chsmdss.    In  some  states,  sach  as  Cyme  and 
Cfcsleeden,  H  was  the  tifle  borne  by  the  regnlar 
wiystrstes.      (Wachsmnth,   fieOM.   AUertkmm, 
vol  i.  ppw  423,  441,  2d  ed. ;  Tittmann,  GrUeh. 
AHtfieL  p.  76,  &c  ;  Schihnann,  AnHq,  Jwr,  PmN, 
GmBB,  p.  88  ;  Henaann,  StaataaUtrA.  §  63.) 
ASTA&    [IvpANS ;  IscFuma.] 
AETCVLICUM  FOEDU&  (Koiir^y  rSyAlr^ 
Act.)    Tlie  inhabitants  of  tiie  soothem  coast  of  the 
eoaatiy,  afterwards  called  Aetolia,  ^ypear  to  have 
ftnaed  a  sort  of  confederacy  as  early  as  the  time 
«f  H<ner.    (/I  iL  638,  &c^  xiii  217  ftc)     In 
^  time  of  Thncydidcs  (iiL  111),  the  several 
AetelisB  tribes  between  the  rivers  Acheloos  and 
Evcmu,  appear  to  have  been  qoite  independent  of 
flne  annthfT,  alihoagh  they  were  designated  by  the 
euBMBiBi  name  of  Aetoliaas ;  but  we  nevertiieless 
JndAatyCttceartain  occasions,  they  acted  in  concert, 
ss  far  emm^e,  when  they  sent  embasnes  to  foreign 
pewcEB,  or  when  fhey  had  to  ward  off  the  attacks 
of  a  cuBunou  enemy.     (Thne.  2.  &,  iii  95,  Sue) 
It  may  ^erafoie  be  admitted  that  tiiere  did  not 
odst  any  definite  league  among  the  Izibes  of  Aeto- 
lia, and  that  it  was  cnly  their  common  danger  that 
Bade  thsm  act  in  concert;  but  such  a  state  of 
tkiagm  at  any  rate,  iadlitated  the  fioimatian  of  a 
kigac^  whoi  the  time  came  at  which  it  was  needed. 
Bfet  dw  lesfue  appears  as  a  very  powerful  one  very 
mn  sfiar  ue  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  viz. 
&ZBy  the  y-«»w««  war  against  Antipater.    (Diod. 
OLUf  JO,  99»)     How  &r  its  organisation  was 
<to  Anlafed  w  mxknorwn,  though  a  certain  con- 
4^^ff^  jBBSt  hMfB  exiated  as  early  as  that  time, 
te  we  £ad  ttot  Asistatie  wrote  a  work  on  the 
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AetolknooDstitDtion.  (Strab.  viL  p.321.)  Botit 
was  certainly  annting  in  internal  solidity,  and  not 
based  upon  any  firm  principles.  In  &  a  204,  two 
of  the  heads  of  the  confederacy,  Dorimachns  and 
Scopes,  were  commissioned  to  regulate  ite  constita* 
tion,  and  it  was  perhaps  in  consequence  of  their 
regulation,  that  a  general  cancelling  of  debto  was 
decreed  two  years  later.  (Polyb.  xiil  1,  J^r^m, 
ISaL  68.)  The  characteristic  difierence  between 
the  Aetolian  and  Achaean  leagues,  was  that  the 
fbtmer  originally  consisted  of  a  confedeiacy  of 
nations  or  tribes,  while  the  latter  was  aoonfedevscj 
of  towBSb  Hence  the  ancient  and  great  towns  ef 
the  Aetoliaas,  throughout  the  period  of  tiie  league, 
are  ef  no  importance  and  ezndse  no  inflnace 
whatever.  Even  Thermon,  although  it  was  the 
head  of  tiie  league,  and  the  place  where  the  ordi- 
nary meetings  c^tiie  coDfedemtes  were  held  (Polybi 
V.  8^zviiL31,zzviii4:  Strab.  x.  p.  463),  did  not 
serve  as  a  fortress  in  times  of  war,  and  whenever 
the  Aetolians  were  threatened  by  any  daoger,  tiiey 
preftned  withdrawing  to  their  impregnabk 


The  sovereign  power  of  the  confederacy  was 
vested  in  the  general  assemblies  of  all  the  confede- 
ntes  (ffoa^i'  rmf  iJerAXmw^  amaUwm  A€hdmmm\ 
and  this  assembly  unquestionably  had  the  right  to 
discuss  all  questicos  respecting  peace  and  war,  and 
to  elect  the  great  civil  or  imlitary  officers  of  the 
leagueu  It  is  however  dear,  tiiat  those  assemblies 
coiud  not  be  attended  by  aU  the  Aetolians,  fbr 
many  of  them  were  poor,  and  lived  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, in  addition  to  which  tiie  roads  were  much 
more  impassable  than  in  other  parts  of  Greece. 
The  constitution  of  the  league  was  thus  in  theory 
a  democacy,  but  under  the  cover  of  that  name  it 
was  in  reality  an  aristocrscy,  and  the  name  Poaos- 
fefioam,  which  Livy  (znd.  29)  ^^lies  to  tiie  Aelo- 
lisn  assembly,  must  be  understood  accordingly,  as 
an  assembly  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  infmaitial 
persons,  who  occasionally  passed  tiie  most  aibitraiy 
resolutions,  and  screened  the  maddest  and  most 
unlawful  acts  of  the  leading  men  under  the  fine 
name  of  a  decree  of  all  the  Aetolians. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  the  ordinary 
place  of  meeting  was  Thermon,  but  on  extnuirdinary 
occasions  assemblies  were  also  held  in  other  towns 
belonging  to  the  league,  though  they  were  not 
situated  in  the  county  of  Aetolia  Proper,  e.  g.  at 
Heracleia  (Liv.  zzsilL  8),  Naupactns  (zxzv.  12X 
Hypata  (zxxvi.  2,  8),  and  Lamia  (zzzv.  43,  44). 
The  questions  which  were  to  be  brought  before  the 
anembly  were  sometimes  discussed  previously  by 
a  committee,  selected  firom  the  great  mass,  and 
called  Apodeti  (&«>tficAijToi,  Suid.  t.  o. ;  Liv.  zzzvi 
28.)  Some  writers  believe  that  the  Apodeti  fermed 
a  permanent  council,  and  tiiat  the  tlurly  men  sent 
out  to  nmtiate  with  Antiochus  were  only  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Apodeti.  (Pdyb.  iv.  9,  zx.  10, 
xzL  3  ;  Tittmann,  Cfriedk.  Staaivmf,  p.  727.) 

The  general  assembly  usually  met  in  the  autumn, 
when  this  officers  of  the  league  were  elected.  (Polyb. 
iv.  87.)  The  highest  among  them,  as  among  those 
of  the  Achaean  leaoue,  bore  tiie  title  of  orpcmry^f, 
whose  office  lasted  only  for  one  year.  The  first 
whose  name  is  known,  was  Enrydamus,  who  coow 
manded  tiie  Aetolians  in  the  war  against  the  Gala- 
tians.  (Paus.  x.  1&  §  2.)  The  strategus  had  tiie 
right  to  convoke  tiie  assembly  |  he  presided  in  it, 
introduced  the  subjects  for  deliberation,  and  levied 
the  troops.    (Liv.  xzzviiL  4.)    He  had  his  sham 
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of  the  booty  made  in  war,  bat  was  not  allowed  to 
vote  in  decisions  upon  peace  and  war.  (Lir.  zzzr. 
25.)  This  was  a  wise  precaution,  as  a  sanguine 
stmtegus  might  easily  have  inTolved  the  league  in 
wars  which  would  have  been  ruinous  to  the  nation. 
His  name  was  signed  to  all  public  documents, 
treaties,  and  decrees  of  the  genial  assembly.  An 
exception  occun  in  the  peace  with  the  Romans, 
because  they  themselTes  (Uctated  it  and  abandoned 
the  usual  form.  (Polyb.  zzii.  15.)  Re^ectiog 
the  mode  of  election,  we  are  informed  by  Hesychius 
(t.  V,  Kudfi/^  rorpiy),  that  it  was  decided  by  white 
and  black  beans,  and  not  by  Toting^  but  by  draw- 
ing lots,  IBO  that  we  must  suppose  the  assembly 
nominated  a  number  of  candidates,  who  then  had 
to  draw  lot^  and  the  one  who  drew  a  white  bean 
was  stmtegus. 

The  officers  next  in  rank  to  the  strategus  were 
the  hipparchus  and  the  public  scribe.  (Polyb.  zxiL 
15  ;  oomp^  Lir.  xxxviiL  11.)  We  fiuther  hear  of 
o^vcSpo.,  who  act  as  arbiters  (Bockh,  Corp,  Inter. 
ToL  ii  p^  633),  and  Mfurypd^i,  who  however  may 
luive  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  writing  down  of 
laws,  than  the  Athenian  nomothetae.  (Bdckh, 
/.  &  pp.  857, 858.) 

With  the  exception  of  the  points  above  men- 
tioned, the  constitution  of  the  Aetolian  league  is 
involved  in  great  obscurity.  There  are,  however, 
two  things  which  appear  to  have  had  an  injurious 
effect  upon  the  confederaqr,  first  the  circumstance 
that  its  members  were  scattered  over  a  large  tract 
of  country,  and  that  besides  Aetolia  Proper  and 
some  neighbouring  countries,  such  as  Locris  and 
Thessaly,  it  embraced  towns  in  the  heart  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, the  island  of  Cephalenia  in  the  west,  and 
in  the  east  the  town  of  Cius  on  the  Propontis  ;  in 
the  second  place,  many  of  the  confederates  had 
been  liaroed  to  join  the  league,  and  were  ready  to 
abandon  it  agam  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  offered. 
(Polyb.  iv.  25  ;  oomp^  xxii  13,  15  ;  Liv.  xxxviiL 
9, 11.)  The  towns  which  belonged  to  the  league 
of  coune  enjoyed  isopolity ;  but  as  it  endeavoured 
to  increase  its  strength  in  all  possible  ways,  the 
Aetolians  also  &rmed  connections  of  friendship  and 
alliance  with  other  states,  which  did  not  join  the 
league.  (Polyb.  ii.  46.)  The  political  existence 
of  the  league  was  destroyed  in  &  a  189  by  the 
treaty  with  Rome,  and  the  treacheiy  of  the  Roman 
party  among  the  Aetolians  themselves  caused  in 
B.  c  167  five  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  leading 
patriots  to  be  put  to  death,  and  those  who  survived 
the  massacre,  were  carried  to  Rome  as  prisoners. 
(Liv.  xlv.  31  ;  Justin,  xxriii.  2  ;  comp.  Tittmann, 
DantdUmg  der  Grieck.  SUxaUwif,  p.  721,  &c. ; 
Lucas,  UAer  Polyb,  Danldlmg  de$  AetoL  Bundet^ 
Kfinigsbecg^  1827,  4to. ;  K.  F.  Hermann,  Grieck, 
ataataatimik,  §  183  ;  Schom,  Gete&idUe  GnechenL 
p.  25,&G. ;  BrBndstilter,Z>ia  G^fa&.<isf  ^eto2.  Landes, 
rolies  tmd  Bwde$.  p.  298,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

AETO'MA  (JkirwiiA),    [Fastigium.] 

AFFFNES,  AFFFNITAS,  or  ADFFNES, 
ADFI'NITAS.  Affinitas  is  that  relation  into 
which  one  fiunily  comes  with  respect  to  another  by 
a  maniage  between  the  members  of  the  respective 
fiimilies  ;  but  it  is  used  more  particularly  to  express 
the  relation  of  husband  and  wife  to  the  cognati  of 
wife  and  husband  respectively.  The  husband  and 
wife  were  also  affines  with  respect  to  their  being 
members  of  different  femilies  ;  and  the  betrothed 
husband  and  wife  (sponsus,  sponaa)  with  reference 
10  Aeir  intended  marriage.    Affinitas  can  only  be 
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the  result  of  a  lawful  mairiaga.    There  ai« 
degrees  of  affinitas  oonesponding  to  those  of  oo^^ 
natio,  though  there  are  terms  to  express  the  various 
kinds  of  affinitas.    The  fitther  of  a  husband  is  the 
sooer  of  the  husband*s  wife,  and  the  fiuther  of  ta 
wife  is  the  socer  of  the  wife^s  husband  ;  the  tenn 
socrus  expresses  the  same  affinity  with  respect  to 
the  husband^s  and  wife*s  mothns.    A  son^s  wif» 
is  nurus  or  daughter-in-Uw  to  the  son*s  parents  ^ 
a  wife^  husband  is  gener  or  son-in-law  to  the  wi£e% 
parents. 

Thus  the  avus,  avia — pater,  mater — of  the 
wife  become  by  the  maxriage  respectively  the  socer 
magnufl^  prosocrus,  or  socrus  magna — sooer,  socma 
— of  the  husband,  who  becomes  withrespeet  to  them 
severally  progener  and  gener.  In  like  manner  the 
corresponding  ancestors  of  the  husband  respectively 
assume  the  same  names  with  respect  to  the  son^ 
wife,  who  becomes  with  respect  to  them  pronunia 
and  nurus.  The  son  and  daughter  of  a  husband 
or  wife  bom  of  a  prior  marriage,  are  called  privignua 
and  privigna,  with  respect  to  their  step-fiiAher  or 
step-mother ;  and,  with  respect  to  such  children, 
the  step-fitther  and  step-mother  are  severally  called 
vitricos  and  noverca.  The  husband'a  broUier  be- 
comes levir  with  renpect  to  the  wife,  and  his  sister 
becomes  Glos  (the  Greek  yJiJSMt),  Mairiage  was 
unlawful  among  persons  who  had  become  such 
affines  as  above-mentioned  ;  and  the  incapacity 
continued  even  after  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage 
in  which  the  affinitas  originated.  (Gains,  L  6£) 
A  person  who  had  sustained  such  a  capitis  diminutio 
as  to  lose  both  his  fiwedom  and  the  dvitas,  lost 
also  all  his  affines.  (Dig.  38.  tit.  10.  a.  4  ;  Boeing, 
InatiiuiUmm^  voL  i.  p.  267.)  [G.  L.] 

AGALMA  (&yaA/ia).     [Statuaua.] 

AGAMIOU  GRAPHE  (Jkiyo4»imf  ypo^). 
[Matbimonium.] 

AGA'SO,  a  groom,  a  slave  whose  business  it 
was  to  take  care  of  the  horses.  The  word  is  also 
used  for  a  driver  of  beasts  of  burthen,  and  is  some- 
times Implied  to  a  slave  who  had  to  perform  the 
lowest  menial  duties.  (Liv.  xliii.  5  ;  Plin.  H,  N, 
XXXV.  11  ;Curtviii.6;Hor..S^rm.iL8.  72:Peni 
V.  76.) 

AGATHOERGI  (&7aao«p7oO.  In  tune  of  war 
the  kings  of  Sparta  had  a  body-guard  of  300  knighta 
(/irwcit),  of  ^om  the  five  eldest  retired  every  year, 
and  were  employed  for  one  year,  under  the  name 
of  agcUhoergi  in  missions  to  foreign  states.  (Herod, 
i  67.)  It  has  been  maintained  by  some  writers 
that  the  agaUhoergi  did  not  attain  that  rank  merd j 
by  seniority,  but  were  selected  firom  the  hneus  by 
the  ephors  without  reference  to  age.  (Ruhnkeo, 
Ad  TimaeiLeane,  Plat,  $,v, ;  Hesych.  a  e. ;  Bekker, 
Aneed,  voL  L  o.  209.) 

A'GELA  (ay^Ai}),  an  assembly  of  yomig  men 
in  Crete,  who  lived  together  firom  their  eighteenth 
year  till  the  time  of  uieir  marriage.  Up  to  the 
end  of  their  seventeenth  year  they  remained  in 
their  fiuher^s  house  ;  and  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  belonging  to  no  agela^  they  were  called 
iirdytKai,  They  were  then  enroUed  in  agelae^ 
which  were  of  an  aristocratic  nature,  and  gave  great 
power  to  particular  fiwniliea.  An  agda  always 
consisted  of  the  sons  of  the  most  noble  citizens, 
who  were  usoally  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
fiither  of  the  youUi  who  had  been  the  means  of  col- 
lecting the  aada.  It  was  the  duty  of  this  person, 
called  &7cAan}$,  to  superintend  the  military  and 
gymnastic  exercises  of  the  youths  (who  wefe  called 
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A|iAilTyiX  to  aoennpaDT  them  to  the  diMc^  and 
l»  pmidi  them  when  dnobedienL  He  wai  ac» 
compile,  hmnwtx^  to  the  itate^  which  lapported 
dbc  ojgfa  at  the  pohlic  ezpeme.  All  the  memhen 
d  an  «pefo  were  ohl^ed  to  many  at  the  tame 
lime.  When  they  omaed  to  hekmg  to  an  ageh^ 
they  paztoek  of  the  pohlic  meala  £gr  men  (Mpcia) 
[SraamA].  Theie  imtitatioos  were  afteiwarda 
m  only  a  few  itates  of  Cietc^  inch  for 
I  LyctoiL  (Ephoraa,  ap,  Strab,  z.  p^  480, 
&&;  Hend.  PonLc  S. ;  Udcfc,  Orda^  iii  p.  100, 
&C. ;  Jf  filler.  Dor.  it.  &.  9  3  ;  Hermann,  GrieeL 
JShmtrnftmihiimm;  §  22 ;  Wachsmuth,  HeliM. 
^toiiiawrf-aaffit,  tqL  i  p^  862,  2ded.;  Knuue,  Die 
C^nnttik  «.  Asomtta  d.  HeOmm^  pi  690,  &c) 
At  Sparta  the  yontha  left  their  parents*  honset  at 
ma  yean  of  age  and  entered  the  $ovai, 
AOE'MA  (AyiVM  from  ^nr^\  the  name  of  a 
hody  of  troopa  in  the  Macedonian  army, 
oi  hone-aoldien  and  fbot-ioldier^  hat 
madly  of  the  fimiei:  It  leenu  to  hare  vaiied  in 
nwtimea  it  consisted  of  160  men,  at 
of  300,  and  in  later  times  it  contained 
1000  or  2000  men.  (Diod.  xiz.  27, 
28:  Ut.  zxzrii.  40  ;  xliii  61.  68  ;  Curt  iv.  18  ; 
P«l7h.T.26i,e6^zzzL8;  Hesych.  and  Siiid.i;v.; 
Smwh.  orf  M.  i.  p.  182^9,  62.) 

AOK  is  th«  gcnenl  term  for  a  district  or  tract 
rfcoBBliy,  iriiieh  haa  some  definite  limits^  and  be- 
ksgi  to  some  politicai  sodety.  Ager  Romanns  is 
ik  dd  tenitory  of  the  Komana.  Agri,  in  the 
ns  lands  in  the  ooontry  as  opposed  to 
^  est  in  Sfgria,**  means  **  he  is  in  the  country:** 
*BBttae  in  agroa,**  a  phrase  that  oocois  in  speak- 
ngflC4sagnman  laws, means  to  assign  portions  of 
im  AgB  PnUicna  to  indiTidnals.     (IdT.  tL  17, 

TfltB  is  an  indefinite  term :  it  is  a  whole  oom- 
by  vjthoat  tefoance  to  political  limits,  as  Teixa 

Ager  Pahticoa  wns  the  property  of  the  Roman 

ftirte^  part  €£  the  Publicom.    Ager  Privatns  was 

ike  ]suyeiti  of  indiTidnala.    Some  remarks  on  the 

gmoal  dinsBon  of  land  into  Pnblicosand  PriTatus, 

lad  OB  the  nature  of  land  that  was  Saoer  and  Reli- 

BflSBi^  are  contained  in  the  article  on  the  Agrarian 

lavi.    Ager  Ooeopatorins  is  land  occupied  by  a 

virtccioas  people  wnen  the  conq[nered  peq>le  had 

been  diifeu  out  (^Md  Affrtm&e  Auctores^  p  46, 

cd.  QoesL) :  the  posaessionf  [ Agra&jab  Lbou] 

indided  in  the  Ager  Occnpatorins.     Such 

reatored  to  uiose  who  had  lost  it  by 

called  Redditns.    The  Ager  Occu- 

\  alao  called  Ager  Ardfinins  or  Arcifinalin, 

m  doMnunated  **ab  arcendis  hostibos  **  (p  38.  ed. 

Goes.).    But  the  terms  Ager  Ardfinins  and  Occu- 

patorioa  do  not  mipcar  to  be  exactly  equiTalent, 

tboo^  aome  of  tne  writers  on  the  Res  Agmria 

■she  them  sa    Ager  Aidfinius  appears  to  express 

tke  whole  of  a  territory,  which  had  only  some 

aatoml  or  arbitrary  boondary,  and  was  not  defined 

bf  aMasarement  (9111'  nmlla  mengura  eofUnteiur ; 

PiaBtim&)     Soch  were  the  scattered  portions  of 

the  Roena  Ager  Pnblicas.    The  Ager  Occnpatorins 

n%lit  iigniff  §0  much  of  the  public  land  included 

n  the  Ardfinins  as  was  held  by  possessors  (occu- 

pttos),  or,  as  Niebuhr  explains  it,  the  term  Occu- 

pstflrim  was  eonfined  to  the  public  land,  strictly  so 

oQed,  sad  dfi^gnat^  the  temire  under  which  it 

mheld. 

ftmtmoa  dindaa  landa  into  three  heads  {gmdi- 
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Met) :  Ager  Dirisns  et  Assignatas ;  Ager  mrnsum 
comprehensus ;  Ager  Ardfinins.  He  defines  the 
Arcifinius,  as  above  stated.  The  Ager  mensora 
comprehensus  appean  to  signify  a  tract,  of  which 
the  limits  were  defined  by  measurement,  which 
was  giren  in  the  mass  to  some  community  (cigM 
modue  anteems  cmtate*  ed  atngmaiiu)^  of  which 
he  mentions  two  exampleti 

Ager  Dirisns  et  Amignatus  was  public  land 
that  was  assigned  or  granted  to  priTate  personsb 
The  yerb  cttet^or  some  form  of  it,  is  used  by  Livy 
(iv.  61,  T.  80)  to  exprem  the  distribution  of  thi* 
land.  The  word  aetigito  indicates  the  fixing  of 
the  signa  or  bonndarieiL  Ager  Quaestorius  was 
public  land,  which  was  sold  by  the  quaestors  (pp^ 
2, 14^  ed.Qoes.),  in  square  patches,  each  side  of 
which  was  the  length  of  ten  linear  actus :  the  square 
consequently  contained  100  quadrati  actus  or  fi(^ 
jngwa. 

Ager  Limitatus  was  public  land  maAed  out  by 
limites  for  the  purpose  of  assignment  to  cokni  or 
others.  The  limites  were  dmwn  with  reference 
to  the  heavens  (p  160,  ed.  Goes.)  ;  and  this  mode 
of  diridinff  the  land  was  founded  on  the  old  Etruscan 
doctrine,  for  Uie  Etruscans  dirided  the  earth  into 
parts,  fdlowing  the  course  of  the  sun  by  dmwing 
a  line  from  east  to  west,  and  another  from  south  to 
north.  This  was  the  foundation  of  the  limites  of  a 
templum,  a  term  which  mesns  the  celestial  raulti 
and  also  so  much  of  the  earth*s  surface  as  the  augur 
could  comprehend  in  his  dew.  This  was  the 
foundation  of  the  Roman  Limitatio  of  land.  A 
line  (limes)  was  drawn  through  a  given  point  frmn 
esst  to  west,  which  was  cs&ed  the  Decumanus, 
originally  Duodmanos  *  (according  to  Hyginus),  be- 
cause it  dirides  the  earth  into  two  parts :  another 
line  iras  drawnfrom  south  to  north,  wnich  was  called 
Cardo,  **  a  mundi  cardine.**  The  length  of  these 
two  d^ef  limites  would  be  determined  by  the  limits 
of  the  land  which  was  to  be  dirided.  The  points 
firom  which  the  two  chief  limites  were  dmwn  varied 
according  to  dreumstances.  Those  which  were  pa- 
rallel to  the  Decumanus  were  Prorsi,  direct ;  those 
which  were  Parallel  to  the  Cardo  were  Transvern, 
transverre.  The  limes  was  therefore  a  term  mlied 
to  a  boundarr  bdonging  to  a  tract  of  land,  and  the 
centuriae  included  in  it,  and  is  different  from  finis, 
which  is  the  limit  of  any  particular  property.  The 
Decnmani,  Cardines,  and  other  limites  of  a  district 
form  an  unchangeable  kind  of  network  in  the  midst 
of  the  changeable  properties  which  have  their  several 
fines  (Rudorff  ).  The  distance  at  which  the  limites 
were  to  be  dmwn,  would  depend  on  the  magnitude 
of  the  squares  or  centuriae,  as  they  were  called,  into 
which  it  was  proposed  to  diride  the  tract  The 
whole  tract  might  not  be  square:  sometimes  the 
Decnmani  Limites  would  be  only  half  as  long  as  the 
Cardines  (p  164.  ed.  Goes.).  Every  sixth  limes, 
reckoning  firom  the  Decumanus  and  indudinff  it, 
was  wider  than  the  intermediate  limites,  and  these 
wider  limites  served  as  roads,  but  they  were  not 
induded  under  the  term  of  Viae  Publicae,  thoqgh  a 
limes  and  a  via  publica  might  sometimes  comdde. 
(Hyginus,  ed.  Goes,  p  1 630  The  narrower  limites 
were  called  Linearii  in  the  provinces,  but  in  Italy 

*  Duocimanus,  according  to  Hyginus,  was 
changed  into  Decimanus  ;  **  Decumanus,**  cajrs 
Niebihr,  **  probably  from  making  the  figure  of^^a 
cross,  which  resembles  the  numeral  X,  like  deoof- 
satus.**    Neither  explanation  is  satisfiKtocy. 
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they  wen  caUed  Snbnmciyi  The  iimitei  pamllel 
to  ue  eardo  were  dmwn  in  the  lame  way. 

The  Romim  measure  of  length  naed  for  land 
was  the  actus  of  120  feet :  the  square  actus  was 
14,400  square  feet ;  and  a  juger  or  jugemm  was 
two  actus  quadrati.  The  woid  centuria  properly 
means  a  hundred  of  any  thing.  The  reason  of 
the  term  centuna  being  applied  to  these  diyi- 
skfns  may  be,  that  the  plebeian  centuries  contained 
100  actus,  which  is  50  jugera,  the  amount  con- 
tained in  the  portions  put  up  to  sale  by  the  quaes- 
tors :  but  Sicnlus  Flaccus  (p.  15,  ed.  Goes.)  gives 
a  different  account.  The  centuria  sometimes  con- 
tained 200  jugera,  and  in  later  periods  240  and 
400.  This  division  into  centuriae  only  compre- 
hended the  cultivable  land.  When  a  colony  was 
founded  or  a  tract  of  land  was  divided,  that  part 
which  did  not  consist  of  arable  land  was  the  com- 
mon pn^ierty  of  the  colony  or  settlement ;  and  was 
used  as  pasture.  Such  tracts  ^>pear  to  be  the 
Compascuus  Ager  of  the  Lex  Thoria  (c.  4,  &c.). 
The  land  that  was  thus  limited,  would  often  have 
an  irregular  boundary,  and  thus  many  centuries 
would  be  incomplete.  Such  pieces  were  called 
Sabseciva,  and  were  sometimes  granted  to  the 
colony  or  community,  and  sometimes  reserved  to  the 
state.  That  such  portions  existed  in  some  quantity 
in  Italy  is  shown  by  the  fiict  of  Vespasian  and  Titus 
making  sales  of  them,  and  Domitian  is  said  to 
have  restored  them  to  the  possessore 

A  plan  of  each  tract  of  Imiited  land  was  engraved 
on  metal  (aes),  and  deposited  in  the  tabularinm. 
This  plan  (forma)  showed  all  the  limites  or  cen- 
turiae, and  was  a  permanent  record  of  the  original 
limitation.  Descriptions  also  accompanied  the  plan, 
which  mentioned  the  portions  that  belonged  to  dif- 
ferent individuals,  and  other  particulars  (Sicnlus 
Flaccus,  Dt  Dims,  et  Atsig,  ed.  Goes.,  p.  16 ;  and 
the  passages  collected  by  Brissonius,  SdecU  esr  Jmr. 
CimL  iiL  c.  5.)  Some  of  these  records,  which  be- 
long to  an  early  period  of  Roman  history,aie  men- 
tioned by  Sicnlus  Flaccus,  as  existing  when  he 
wrote  (p.  24.  ed.  Goes.).  These  r^tered  phms 
were  the  best  evidence  of  the  original  division 
of  the  lands,  and  if  disputes  could  not  be  settled 
otherwise,  it  was  necessary  to  refer  to  them. 

As  to  the  marks  by  which  boundaries  were  dis- 
tinguished, they  were  diffoent  in  the  case  of  Ager 
Arcifinius  and  Ager  Limitatus.  In  the  case  of 
Ager  Arciiinius,  the  boundaries  were  either  natural 
or  artificial,  as  mountain  ridges,  roads,  water  sheds, 
rocks,  hills,  ramparts  of  earth,  walls  of  rubble,  and 
80  forth :  rivers,  brooks,  ditches  and  water  conduits 
were  also  used  as  boundaries.  Marks  were  also 
made  on  rocks,  and  trees  were  planted  for  this 
purpose,  or  were  \eSi  standing  (arbores  intactae, 
antemissae).  Trees  were  often  marked:  those 
which  were  the  common  property  of  two  land- 
owners were  marked  on  bow  sides  ;  and  those 
which  belonged  to  a  single  proprietor  were  marked 
on  the  side  which  was  turned  from  the  proprietor's 
hmd  (arbores  insigiies,signatae^notatae).  Bycuttiqg 
off  a  piece  of  the  bark,  a  scar  would  be  formed 
which  would  answer  as  a  signum.  In  angles,  such 
as  a  trifinium  or  quadrifinium,  more  special  boundaiy 
marks  were  used,  for  instance,  at  a  trifinium  three 
trees  would  be  planted.  Taps,  or  pieces  of  wood, 
lead  and  iron,  were  also  inserted  in  trees  to  point 
to  some  piese  of  water  as  the  nearest  boundary. 

The  Ager  Limitatus  was  marked  in  a  different 
way  by  boundary  stones  and  posts,  not  by  natural 


bairiei&  The  boundaries  of  the  teRilory 
marked  by  tennini,  which  received  their  names 
under  the  empire  from  die  empenxr  who  gave  the 
commission  for  partitioning  the  umd.  Accordingly, 
we  find  the  expressions  Lapides  Augustales,  Tibe- 
riani,  and  so  fi>rth,  mentioned  as  the  termini  fixed 
by  these  emperors  for  the  boundaries  of  the  colonies 
which  they  founded.  The  Termini  TerritoriBles 
marked  the  limits  of  the  district,  the  Pleorici 
ran  paraUel  to  the  Decumani  and  Cardines,  tbe 
Actuarii  Centuriales  were  at  the  angles  of  the 
centuriae,  the  Epipedonid  in  the  centre  of  the 
centuiiae,  the  Proportionales  at  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  jugera.  The  boundaries  of  a  propeity 
were  also  marked  by  termini ;  and  the  owner  of 
a  property  might  place  termini  within  it  to  mark 
the  pieces  into  which  he  divided  it  for  his  chil- 
dren. 

The  termini  were  either  posts  of  wood  or  stonea. 
In  the  colonies  of  Augustus,  the  boundaries  of  the 
centuriae  were  marked  by  stones ;  those  of  the 
several  allotments  by  oak  posts  (termini  robnsti, 
pali  roborei.)  Sometimes  pali  actuarii  are  men- 
tioned, finom  which  it  appears  that  the  boundaries  of 
the  centuriae  were  sometimes  determined  by  wooden 
posts.  The  stones  used  in  a  particular  limitatio 
were  of  the  same  kind  and  colour  in  order  to  make 
them  more  useful  as  boundary  stones.  The  stonea 
were  either  polished  (politi,  dolati)  or  rough  hewn 
(taxati  a  ferro),  or  in  their  entire  rough  state.  The 
sise  varied  from  half  a  foot  to  two  and  a  half  feet, 
and  the  larger  might  sometimes  be  mistaken  by 
ignorant  people  for  mile  stones.  The  form  of  the 
stones  also  varied,  as  we  see  from  the  representations 
contained  of  them  in  the  MSS.  of  the  AgrimeDBons. 
The  number  of  angles  varied  in  those  which  were 
angular:  some  were  cylindrical,  some  pointed,  others 
of  a  pyramidal  form.  The  hoid  stones  at  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  a  boundary  were  more  con- 
spicuous than  those  which  lay  between  them.  In- 
scriptions and  marks  were  alK)  put  on  the  termini. 
The  tennini  on  the  boundaries  of  the  limited  land 
have  often  considerable  inscriptions  ;  the  oenturial 
and  pleurite  termini  give  the  number  of  the  centoij 
and  the  name  of  the  limes.  Various  kinds  of 
marics  were  also  devised  to  focilitate  the  ascertain- 
ing of  boundaries  without  the  trouble  of  referring 
to  the  plan. 

These  precautions  were  not  alL  A  stone  might  be 
removed  and  a  boundary  might  thus  become  un- 
certain. It  was  accordmgly  the  practice  to  bury 
something  under  the  stone  that  was  not  perishable, 
as  bones,  emben  and  ashes  from  the  offering  made 
at  the  time  when  the  stone  vras  set  up.  Small 
coins  were  also  put  under  it,  and  fragments  of  glaaa, 
potteiy,  and  the  like,  which  would  serve  to  deter- 
mine the  place  of  the  stone.  The  same  practice  is 
enjoined  by  the  laws  of  Manu  (viiL  249, 250, 251 ), 
a  fiict  noticed  by  Dureau  de  la  Malle.  On  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  the  practice  of  making  such 
offerings  was  discontinued,  and  this  kind  of  evidence 
was  lost  Under  the  old  rdigion  it  was  also  the 
practice  to  traverse  the  boundanes  at  the  terminalia, 
m  the  month  of  February.  In  the  case  of  the 
territorial  boundaries,  this  was  done  by  the  whole 
community  ;  and  pursuant  to  this  old  custom,  the 
boundaries  of  the  original  territory  of  Rome,  six 
miles  from  the  city,  were  traversed  at  the  tenninalia. 
Private  persons  also  examined  their  boundaries  at 
the  taminalia,  and  the  usual  offerings  were  made. 
The  parish  perambulations  and  other  peiambnhu 
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It  lu  ban  obterred  that  fiiii%  a  tenn  wlucH 
tqamet  die  boandaiy  of  aepazate  propertie8,iniut 
i3i  bt  wnfamidwl  widi  Iddm  ;  nor  muat  fimduB  be 
oBfcoided  witblocD^  A  fimduf  has  detennioBte 
bwndMiM  (fines) :  m  locos  is  indetemmiate,  and 
■sf  be  part  o£  a  inndns  or  oomptise  more  than  a 
faufaai  A  diipafee  about  a  fundus  is  a  question  of 
IRfHtj ;  a  dispnie  alMOt  a  loens  or  finis  is  a  djs> 


Notabr  canjectiirea  "that  a  fondns  assigned  by 
ik  ibts  was  oonsideTOd  as  one  entire  fsrai,  as  a 
vUe,  the  limilB  of  whieh  eoold  not  be  changed.** 
Bat  k  sdds,  '*This  did  not  prednde  the  division 
«f  ertatea,  nor  eren  tlie  ade  of  dnodedmal  ports  of 
im;"aDdfiffthei^  **Thenle  or  transfer  (^ them, 
vhea  the  whole  wm  not  alienated,  was  in  ports 
aneding  to  the  dnodaeimal  scale.**  Bat  to  this  it 
s  Rpficd  hf  Dmcaa  do  la  Malle,  that  when  there 
«ae  fir^  sefen  or  nine  hctedei^  then  most  be  a 
ineOflBsl  ditiaioiL  A  fimdas  generally  had  a  par- 
(iahr  aame  iriiiek  wtm  not  changed,  and  it  is 
aikd  that  both  m  Italy  and  Fnmce  many  of  these 
pnpoties  itill  have  Roman  names.  Bat  the  &ct 
i  &  faadas  gtmtnO^  having  a  name,  and  the  fiict 
■  Be  aime  beiqg  oAen  preaerved,  does  not  prove 
tbi  off  fiaidi  nwDod  their  original  limits  aoeord- 
a;  t»  Booaa  oaage ;  nor  does  the  fiict,  that  there 
two,  sometimes  three  owneis  of  one 
(IHg.  IQL  tit.  1.  SL  4.),  prove  that  a  iondus 
had  its  limits  changed,  while  it  di^ooves 
Kitbekr*s  ssseitiaa  aa  to  da<^ecimal  parts,  imless 
tW  kaivcs  snd  thirds  were  made  np  of  duodecimal 
pati,  which  canBot  be  proved.  It  seems  probable 
CBB^  that  an  ordinal  fimdas  woold  oftoi  retain 
*  Kniiti  nachangy  i1  for  mntirrina  But  it  is  certain 
tb:  the  boonds  (fines)  of  private  properties  often 
cbaged.  Rodorif  remaiks:  "The  boondary  of  a 
iwpuij  is  chasfeables.  It  may  by  purchaoe,  ex- 
Mge,  and  otiMr  aUenatkii,  be  poshed  further, 
■dbecnriedhadk.*  The  localities  of  the  great 
GwdMs,  Decoman],  and  other  Limites,  as  the  same 
vriter  has  been  already  quoted  to  show,  are  un- 


The  diSealty  of  *»«'m<^"^  this  sabject  is  very 
|Mt,  owiig  to  the  oompted  text  of  the  writers  on 
tW  Res  Agraria.  The  latest  edition  of  these 
vntoi  is  by  Ooesioa,  Amsterdam,  1674.  A  new 
aid  eameted  edition  of  these  writen  with  a  snit- 
aUe  cBnantary  would  be  a  valuable  eontribution 
to  «r  knowledge  of  tlie  Roman  land  system.  (JUi 
Afrmmt  JwetoreiE,  ed.  CKms.  ;  Rndoi^  Zmtsekrift 
f»Cmtirk  RedUmf.  Ueber  die  QiSnascheidangs- 
Ua^  ToLz. ;  Niebii}ir,vol.ii  appendix  1 ;  DuiMn 
^  k  Mslle,  JSboMimw  i^)ti^^  ^  JtonMMS,  vol.  ii 
f  166,  Ac)  [O.  L.] 

ACER  SANCTUS  (t^^mvos).  For  an  aoooont 
if  the  Isada  in  Qreeoe  devoted  to  the  service  of 
niigioo,  see  TxMaNos:  for  an  aeooont  of  those 
a  Rnse,  aee  SA<3aD08. 

AOETCRIA  (^byrr^)   [Garnbu.] 

AOOER  (x«»iMa)9  ^vm  ad  and  ^ero,  was  used 
ii  uneai  far  a  heap  or  mound  of  any  kind  which 
«i(bibe  Bade  of  sUmes,  wood,  earth  or  any  other 
■sWiaKc.  It  was  more  particalariy  applied  to  a 
BMind,  ssoaDy  compr>scd  of  earth,  which  was  raised 
^yxA  \  beaded  town,  and  which  was  gradually 
Bovawd  IB  breadth  and  height,  till  it  equalled  or 
■Tutupyed  the  wallsi     Hence  we  find  the  ezpres- 


OM^^fns ;  and  the  making  of  the  asger  is  expressed 
by  the  verbs  egdmere,  omutnure^jaosn^faoere^  Aa 
8ome  of  these  ajjg^eres  woe  gigantic  works,  flanked 
with  toweiB  to  defend  the  workmen  and  aoldieis, 
and  sonnounted  by  parapets,  behind  which  the 
soldiers  could  dischazge  missiles  upon  the  besieged 
towns.  At  the  siege  of  Avaricnm,  (}aesar  raised  in 
twenty-five  days  an  agger  830  £eet  broad,  and  80 
fiiet  high.  (B.(7.  vii  24.)  As  the  agger  was 
sometimes  made  of  wood,  hurdles,  and  similar 
materials,  we  sometimes  read  of  its  bemg  set  on 
fire.  (Liv.  xxxvL  28  ;  Caes.  B,0.  viL  24,  B.C.  il 
14,  15.)  The  word  agger  was  also  applied  to  the 
earthen  wall  sorroun^ng  a  Roman  encampment, 
oomposed  of  the  earth  dug  firam  the  ditdi  {fima\ 
which  was  usually  nine  feet  broad  and  seven  feet 
deep ;  but  if  any  attack  was  i^prehended,  tiie 
depth  was  increased  to  twelve  feet,  and  the  breadth 
to  thirteen  feet  Shaip  stakes,  Ac,  were  usually 
fixed  upon  the  agger,  which  was  then  called  vaBmm. 
When  both  woids  are  used  (as  in  (Taesar,  B.  O.  vii 
72,  agger  ae  vaUum)^  the  agger  means  the  mound 
of  earth  ;  and  the  vallum  &  shazp  stakes  (oofit), 
which  were  fixed  upon  the  agger. 

At  Rome,  the  fiximidable  nmpart  erected  by 
Servius  Tnllius  to  protect  the  western  side  of  Rome 
was  called  agger.  It  extended  from  the  further 
extremity  of  ike  (Juirinal  to  that  of  the  Esquiline. 
It  was  fifty  feet  broad,  having  a  wall  on  do  top, 
defiended  by  towen,  and  beneath  it  was  a  ditch  a 
hundred  feet  wide  and  thirty  feet  deep.  (Cic.  de 
/&5P.  ii  6  ;  Dionye.  ix.  68.)  Pliny  (».  iV.  iu.  A 
a.  9)  attributea  the  erection  of  this  rampart  toTar- 
quinxas  Superbus,  but  this  is  in  opposition  to  aU 
die  other  ancient  writen  who  speak  of  the  matter. 

AOITAT(yRES.    [Ciacua.] 

AGMEN.    [EzBBCrrufl.] 

AGNATL    [CooNATL] 

AON(yMBN.    [NoMBN.] 

A€K)NA'LIA,  or  A(X>'NIA  (Gv.  Fatt  v. 
721),  one  of  the  most  ancient  festivals  at  Rome, 
oekbtated  seveial  times  in  the  year.  Its  institn- 
tion,  like  that  of  other  religious  rites  and  cere- 
moniea,  was  attributed  to  Numa  Pompflius.  (Ma- 
crob.  Saimm,  I  4.)  We  leani  from  the  ancient 
calendars  that  it  was  celebrated  on  the  three  fol- 
lowing days,  the  9th  of  January,  the  21st  of  May, 
and  the  Uth  of  Deoember  (a.  d.  V.  Id.  Jan.;  XII. 
KaL  Jwl;  III.  Id.  Dee.)  ;  to  which  we  should 
probably  add  the  17th  of  March  (a.  d.  XVI.  K<d. 
Apr.)j  the  day  on  which  the  Liberalia  was  cele- 
brated, since  this  festival  is  also  called  Agoma  or 
Agomiwm  Martiab.  (Vair.  L.  £.  vL  14,  ed.  MiU- 
ler ;  Macrob.  I  e. ;  KaleHdarnim  Vaticanum.)  The 
object  of  this  festival  was  a  disputed  point  among 
the  ancients  themselves  ;  but  as  Hartung  has  ob- 
served (Die  Religion  der  Romer^  vol  iu  p.  83),  when 
it  is  recollected  that  the  victim  which  was  ofiered 
was  a  nun,  that  the  person  who  ofiered  it  was  the 
rex  sacrificulus,  and  that  the  place  where  it  was 
offered  was  the  regia  (Var.  Z.  £.  vl  12 ;  Gv.  FatL 
L  888  ;  Fest  t.  o.  ^^otmHn),  we  shall  not  have 
much  difficulty  in  understanding  the  significance 
of  this  festivu.  The  nun  was  the  usiud  victim 
preaented  to  the  guardian  gods  of  the  state,  and 
the  rex  sacrificulus  and  the  regia  could  be  em- 
ployed only  for  such  ceremonies  as  were  connected 
with  the  highest  gods  and  affected  the  weal  of  the 
whole  state.  R^ardinff  the  sacrifice  in  this  light, 
we  see  a  reason  for  its  oeii^  oflnod  sereiBl  times 
in  the  year. 


6^Z 


AGORA. 


The  etymology  of  tHe  name  wu  alio  a  lobject 
of  much  dispute  among  the  ancients ;  and  the  va- 
hona  etymologies  that  were  proposed  are  giren  at 
length  by  Ovid.  {Fad.  i.  319—332.)  None  of 
these,  howerer,  are  at  all  satiafiUrtoiy ;  and  we 
would  therefore  suggest  another.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Quirinal  hill  was  originally  called  AgomUj 
and  the  Colline  gate  Agommais,  (Fest  s.  «o.  Ago- 
mum,  QuirinaUs;  comp.  Dionys.  iL  37.)  What  is 
then  more  likely  thaii  that  this  sacnfioe  should 
have  been  originally  offered  on  this  hill,  and  should 
thence  have  receired  the  name  of  Agonalia  ?  It 
is  expressly  stated  that  the  sacrifice  was  offered  in 
the  reffia,  or  the  donnu  reffia^  which  in  the  historical 
times  was  situated  at  the  top  of  the  $aera  ixa,  near 
the  aich  of  Titus  (Becker,  Handbiuh  d.  I&m.  AU 
terA,  Tol.  L  pp.  237, 238) ;  but  in  the  earliest  times 
the  regia  is  stated  by  an  ancient  writer  to  have 
been  upon  the  Quirinal  (Solin.  i.  21),  and  this 
statement  seems  to  render  our  supposition  almost 
certain.  {CloMtieal  Mu$eiim^  toL  iv.  pp.  154 — 
167.) 

The  (Xrcui  Agonenm^  as  it  is  called,  is  sup- 
posed by  many  modem  writers  to  have  occupied 
the  plaoe  of  the  present  Piazza  Navona,  and  to 
hare  been  built  by  the  emperor  Alexander  Sererus 
on  the  spot  where  the  victims  were  sacrificed  at 
the  Agonalia.  Becker  {Ibid,  pp.  668—670)  has 
howcTer  brought  forward  good  reasons  for  question- 
ing whether  wis  was  a  circus  at  all,  and  has  shown 
that  there  is  no  authority  whatever  for  giving  it 
the  name  of  circus  Agonamt, 

AGO'NES  (&7fii^cf),  the  general  term  among 
the  Greeks  for  the  contests  at  their  great  national 
games.  [Cbrtam ina.]  The  word  was  also  used 
to  signify  law-suits,  and  was  especially  employed 
in  the  phrase  iy&tfts  rifu^ol  and  itrifitiroi,  [Ti- 
MMMA,} 

AGONO'THETAB  {ierotyo04rat\  wen  per- 
sons, in  the  Grecian  games,  who  decided  disputes 
and  adjudged  the  prizes  to  the  victors.  Originally, 
the  person  who  instituted  the  contest  and  offered 
the  prize  was  the  agonothetes^  and  this  continued 
to  be  the  practice  in  those  games  which  were  in- 
stituted by  kings  or  private  persons.  But  in  the 
great  public  games,  such  as  the  Isthmian,  Pythian, 
&&,  the  agonothetae  were  either  the  representatives 
of  different  states,  as  the  Amphic^ns  at  the 
Pvthian  games,  or  were  chosen  from  the  people  in 
whose  country  the  games  were  celebrated.  I>iiring 
the  flourishing  times  of  the  Grecian  republics,  the 
Eleians  were  the  agoHothetae  in  the  Olympic  games, 
the  Corinthians  in  the  Isthmian  games,  the  Am- 
phic^ns  in  the  Pythian  games,  and  the  Corin- 
tiiians,  Aigives,  and  inhabitants  of  Cleonae  in  the 
Nemaean  games.  The  i.ymro$4rai  were  also  called 
a<oi//iyQr<u,  iyvydpxiUj  ityvyoiiKai,  A9Xo9^ai, 
^atfdovxoi  or  pQS^ov6fuu.  (from  the  staff  they 
carried  as  an  emblem  of  authority),  fiftagttt^ 
fipaSwrai. 

AGORA  {iyopd\  properly  means  an  assembly 
of  any  nature,  and  is  usually  employed  by  Homer 
for  the  general  assembly  of  we  people.  The  agora 
seems  to  have  been  considered  an  essential  part  in 
the  constitution  of  the  early  Grecian  states,  since 
the  barbarity  and  uncivilised  condition  of  the  Cy- 
clops is  characterised  by  their  wanting  such  an 
assembly.  (Hom.  Oi.  ix.  1 12.)  The  agora^  though 
usually  convoked  by  the  king,  appears  to  have  been 
also  summoned  at  times  by  some  distinguished 
chieftain,  as  for  example,  by  Achilles  before  Troy. 
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(Horn.  H  L  54.)  The  kiqg  occupied  the  moM 
important  seat  in  these  assemblies,  and  near  him 
sat  the  nobles,  while  the  people  sat  in  a  circle 
around  them.  The  power  ud  rights  of  tiie  people 
in  these  assemblies  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
dispute.  Pktnei^  Tittman,  and  more  recently 
Nitzsch  in  his  commentary  on  the  Odyisey,  main* 
tain  that  the  people  was  allowed  to  speak  and  vote ; 
whfle  MtiUer  {Dor,  iii.  1.  §  3),  who  is  foUowed 
by  Grote  {HuL  ofOrteee^  voL  ii.  p.  91),  maintaina 
that  the  nobles  were  the  only  persons  who  proposed 
measures,  deliberated,  ai^d  voted,  and  that  the 
people  was  only  present  to  hear  the  debate,  and  to 
express  its  feeling  as  a  body ;  which  expressiona 
might  then  be  noticed  by  a  prince  of  a  mild  dis- 
position. The  latter  view  of  the  question  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fiust,  that  in  no  passage  in  the 
Odyssey  is  any  of  the  people  represented  as  taking 
part  in  the  discussion ;  while,  in  the  Iliad,  Ulyssea 
inflicts  personal  chastisement  upon  Thersites,  for 
presuming  to  attack  the  nobles  m  the  o^oro.  {R, 
il  211 — ^277.)  The  people  appear  to  have  been 
only  called  toj^ther  to  hear  what  had  been  already- 
agreed  upon  in  the  council  of  the  nobles,  which 
is  called  /3ov\i^  (IL  il  53,  vl  114,  t^vtcs 
jSovXcvroQ,  and  dooMcos  {Od,  ii.  26),  and  some- 
tunes  even  &7o^  (Oef.  ix.  112 ;  Kyopai  $cv\n- 
^6poi),  Justice  was  administered  in  the  agora  l^ 
the  king  or  chiefr  (Hes.  Tkeag,  85 ;  Horn.  IL 
xviii.  497,  &c.  Od.  xiL  439),  but  the  people  had  no 
share  in  its  administration,  and  the  agora  served 
merely  the  purpose  of  publicity.  The  common 
phrases  used  in  reference  to  the  agora  are  tls  kyop^r 
koKUw  ;  iyooiff  «o(c<(r0ai,  rl$€<r$tti ;  ^Is  r^y  iyo- 
piiytlathmjOrYtip€aBat,&/c  ( Wachsmnth,  ^eZfaa. 
AU&rihmuk.  vol  L  p.  346,  2d  ed. ;  Hermann, 
LtkHmck.  d.  Grieek  StaataalL  §  55  ;  Giote,  HitL 
o/i3reeee,  vol  iL  ppu  91—101.) 

Among  the  Athenians,  the  proper  name  for  the 
assembly  of  the  people  was  ^ic«c\i|0'ia,  and  among 
the  Dorians  hida.  The  term  agora  was  confined 
at  Athens  to  the  assemblies  of  the  phylae  and 
demL  (Aesch.  c.  OSes.  §  27.  p.  50. 37 ;  Schumann, 
De  OomitUtAthen.  p.  27,  AiUiq,  Jvr.  Pvil  Oraec, 
pp.  203, 205 ;  Bdckh,  Corp.  Inaorin.  vol  i  p.  125.) 
In  Crete  the  original  name  kiyofi  continued  to  be 
applied  to  the  popular  assonblies  till  a  late  period. 
(Bekker,  AneodoL  vol  L  p.  210.) 

A'GORA  (&7opd),  was  the  place  of  public  as- 
sembly in  a  Greek  city,  both  for  traffic,  and  for 
the  transaction  of  all  public  business.  It  answers 
to  the  Roman  y^rnm/  and,  in  fiict,  it  is  impossible 
to  keq>  these  two  subjects  entirely  separate. 

In  the  earliest  times,  the  Agora  was  merely  an 
open  piece  of  ground,  which  was  generally  in  front 
of  the  royal  palace,  and,  in  sea-port  towns,  close  to 
the  harbour.  The  Afioia  of  Troy  was  in  the  cita- 
deL  Here,  the  chieu  met  in  council,  and  sat  in 
judgment,  and  the  people  assembled  to  witness 
athletic  games.  It  was  evidently  also  the  place  of 
traffic  and  of  general  intercourse :  in  one  passage 
of  Homer,  we  have  a  lively  picture  of  the  idlers 
who  firequented  it.  It  was  enclosed  with  larve 
stones  sunk  into  the  earth,  and  seats  of  marble 
were  placed  in  it  for  the  chiefs  to  sit  in  ju^^;ment, 
and  it  was  hallowed  by  the  shrine  of  one  or  more 
divinities.  In  the  Agcaa  which  Homer  particulariy 
describes,  —  that  of  the  Phaeacians,  —  there  was 
a  temple  of  Poseidon.  (Hom.  IL  IL  788,  viL  345, 
346,  xviii.  497—506,  Od.  vl  263—285,  viiL  16, 
109,  xvi  361.) 


AGORA. 

0*t  it  thji  nmp)*  tmagaacnX  UVH  the  nug- 
aficfst  ^Tftfii  of  later  tinKs,  wbicb  nuuLiUd  of 
u  npcn  •pace,  ernJgwd  bj  porticoa  oi  cclannuiH, 
dmd«]  inUi  tepuMe  pKiti  for  tbe  Tlnooi  ooenpo- 
tkni  uliich  wen  nuiaed  ia  it,  HlDmed  with 
■tuna,  altaim,  and  lemplo,  and  built  abaal 
■iit  cdifier*  f«  the  trMuBction  of  public  and 
FfinU  bnunen,   and    be   the  adnuuirtntion   of 

Obi  inCiniistioa  teepecting  theae  edi£eea  it 
aaitt  KaBtj.  The  chief  amhoritiea  are  PauMnki 
■ad  Thrarina.  The  exiitioB  nmu  are  in  nieh  a 
tau  u  to  giTc  Di  a  Ter;  litue  help. 

Wt  han,  fint  of  aU,  in  thia,  M  in  other  de- 
lartBHita  of  architenore,  to  dittingaiih  the  an- 
ciFBl  nj\t  ban  tbat  incroducrd  h;  the  Oreeki  of 
Innia  afifr  the  Penian  war,  and  more  eapeciallif 
tv  Hippedannu  ofHiletui  [see  Diet,  of  Biog.  «.v;], 
rhoae  DDOTwetSan  with  the  building  of  iyvpai  of  a 
■CT  form  ia  maiked  bj  the  name  'JinroU^ia, 
■hieh  wma  anilied  to  the  Agota  in  the  Peiraeiu. 
(Uspoer.  Lv.  Iwwaid/uia.)  The  general  eharacter 
■f  the  Greek  tyopd  it  tbat  deacribed  I?  Vilniriut 
{i.  1);-^  **  The  Greeki  arrange  their  fora  in  a 
iqan  finB,  with  Teij  wide  donhle  colonnadea, 
and  Hicn  them  with  cotnmna  let  near  one  another 
■ad  with  (tone  «  marble  entablalurea,  and  the; 
miLe  walks  m  tjie  upper  atoriea.** 

Aiaaig  the  tyvptd  deacribed  hj  Fatiaania^  that 
J  Ac  Etemna  ia  mentioned  by  him  (n.  24)  la 

71^11  ud  the  Greek  ciliea  adjoining  Ionia,  bat  it 
J  baili  m  (he  more  aadent  bihion,  with  portiiwa 
trpiciits]  frnD  one  another,  and  itreeti  between 
^in.  Bat  the  name  of  the  Agora  in  our  daji  ii 
Biffadt^totj  and  the  people  of  the  countrj  ex- 
Hciie  ikir  boisea  there.  Bnt  of  the  porticoei, 
(hr  mt  towarda  the  MUth  iaof  the  Dorian  ityU  of 
tmk,  aad  the  pillart  divide  it  into  three  part*  (in  i 


.TBg  along  ihii  I 
n  the  left,  a' 


\he  Agfna, 
ig  the  farther  aide  of 
of  the   fI.-IUnodiae 


thifl   portico,  thf 

(A  'LWoMtjJtiicttirf  ;  aim  inere  u  a  tuwi  wnicn 
divides  it  from  the  Agijm  .  .  .  And  near  the  por- 
tico where  the  Hellanodirae  paaa  the  day,  ia 
another  portico,  then  being  one  alm't  bciwivn 
them :  thia  the  Eleiana  call  the  Corcymsn  por- 
tico" (becaoie  it  wu  built  from  the  lithe  of  apoil 
taken  from  iha  Corcjracana  in  war).  **  Bat  the 
style  of  the  pottia)  ia  Dorian  and  double,  haTiog 
tolnmns  on  the  one  aide  towarda  the  Agoia,  and 
on  the  other  side  toarardt  the  paita  beyond  the 
Agon;  and  along  the  middle  of  it  ia  a  wall, 
which  thus  anpporta  the  roof:  and  iDiaHts  aiv 
placed  an  Imh  iidei  agniiu 


ill"  lie  (hen 
of  the  J^ra. 
uajqeiy,  tne  annue  oi  lae  puiiuflopher  Pyrrnon  ; 
the  iem[ile  and  atatue  of  Apollo  Aceilna  ;  ihp 
alaWes  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  ;  the  ti-mple  of  the 
Oracea,  with  ihtir  wooden  slatoci,  of  which  the 
drcM  was  gilt,  and  the  handa 


«bte  ;  1 


'mple  of  S 


ith  Dionjana ; 
and  a  roonmnenlal  ahrine,  of  peculiar  form,  wHh- 
oal  walls,  but  with  oak  pillars  supporting  the  roo^ 
which  waa  leported  to  be  the  monument  of  Oijlua. 
The  Agora  alio  contained  the  dwelling  of  the  ail' 
teen  females,  who  wove  in  it  the  aaovd  robe  for 
Heia.  Il  ia  worthy  of  remark  that  aevetal  of 
these  detaila  confitm  the  high  antiquity  which 
Pausanias  assigns  to  this  Agon. 

Hirt  has  drawn  out  the  following  plan  from  the 
description  of  Pananniaa.  (GuohcUe  dtr  Bam- 
hmd  hm  dot  Abet,  Taf.  uL  £g.  S.)  We  gire  it, 
not  as  feeling  BlisGed  of  its  complete  accoiaoj,  bn> 


entaryo] 


d         J> 


C  M 


m: 


u 


m 


fz) 


A,  the  thief  epcii  space  of  the  agon,  called,  in 


fwated  by  itnettiA:  b,  the  Stoa  in  which  the 
HcQaoedxae  aaC,  diridcd  from  the  Agora  by  a 
:  c,  the  home  of  the  Hellanodirae ;  z,  the 


hm  it :  e,  g,h,  amaU  temple*  :  /, 

Sm  md  Moon ;  i,  momnoent  of  Oxyka  :  h,  house 

In  tUa  Afoia  the  SUa,  B,  anawen  to  the  later 
•iiiea,  and  the  boqie  c,  to  the  |ii'j*iiiai—i  In  other 


Greek  hytifai.  With  mpcct  to  the  other  parts,  it 
ia  pretty  evident  that  the  chief  open  apac^  a,  which 
Pausanias  calls  rh  ffaqjfpor  -rjis  iyopa%^  waa  dc. 
voted  to  public  amembliea  and  exercise,  and  the 
irraiu  (a^  with  iheir  intonening  itmta  (i),  to 
priTBte  business  and  traffic.  Hirt  tiacea  a  reaem' 
blance  of  form  between  the  Eleian  agora  and  the 
Forum  of  Trajan.  It  is  evident  that  the  words  of 
Vitravina,  above  quoted,  refer  to  the  more  modem, 
or  Ionian  form  of  the  A^om,  aa  represented  In  the 
following  plan,  which  is  ^ao  taken  &nn   Hirt 


oadci  and  ibapi :  B,theCtiri>:  c,  the  chief  lemple, 


AGORA, 
uod  u  a  tmuui;  :  o,  the  Bu3ica,  or  eourt  of 

juitice ;  B,  Ibe  Tholui,  m  conntc^oa  wiUi  the  other 
of  the  PijlAoeiiuii,  e,  d. 
s  cat  below,  which   ii  olio  Eron  Hirt,  le- 
pmeoti  >  KCtion  of  the  Agon  nude  ilong  the 
dotted  line  OD  the  plan. 

We  gain  fiirther  infonnation  raipecting  the  build- 
gi  connected  with  the  Agon,  and  the  woiki  of 
ait  with  which  it  wu  adorned,  chiefl;  bam  ths 
(Utimenta  of  Pauuniai  mpecting  thsie  of  par- 
ticular citie^  )uch  ai  Athena  (L  G.  §  2),  Thebri 
(ii.  17-11).  Sicyon  (iL7.  fi  7.  9.  |  6),  Arg«  (il. 
20,  Sparta  (iiL  U),  Tegea  (riii.  *7.  )  3),  M^a- 
lopolit  {TiiL  30.  g  2),  to  which  puaage*  the  reader 
ii  reimcd  for  the  detaik  Tbe  building*  mea- 
tioned  m  connection  with  the  Agoia  are;  —  1. 
Temple*  of  the  godi  and  ahrinet  of  heroee  [Tsit- 
pluh},  beaidei  altan  and  atatuei  of  divinitiea. 
The  epithet  kyafaat  i*  often  applied  to  a  divinitf 
who  wai  thui  wonhipped  in  the  Agon  ( Paua. 
IL  IB. ;  Aeuh.  Etmen.  976  j  Sqih.  Otd.  7>r. 
161,  where  meutiou  ii  made  of  the  cinmlar  thrraio 
of  Artemii  in  tho  Agora),  and  Aeschjlui  ez- 
preulf  nf<n  to  the  &»!  iyapai  twMxiitH  {S^ 
e.  Tluib.711,772).  2.  The  Senate-honie  Obi<A«'- 
ropier),  and  other  placea  for  the  mectingi  of  tha 
governing  bodiea,  according  to  the  oonititatHniof  tba 


nple,  there 

~ie  placee  of  meeting  of  the  Epfaori,  the  No- 


ample,  tl 

and  the,  _  . 

mophjlac«^  and  the  Bidian.    3.  The  leiidenee  of 
tliemagiitratetforthe  time  being  [Pr"~  "■ 


4.  Conrtaof  juMice  [Basilica].  S.  The  public 
tieanrjr  [Tbuaurub].  G.  The  piiwn  [Cabch). 
7.  The  police  nation,  it  nch  a  term  ma;  be  ap- 
plied to  an  andcDt  Agora.  At  Athens  for  example, 
the  Mation  of  the  thonnnd  Scythian  bowmen,  who 
formed  ths  police  force  of  the  tiate,  wu  in  the 
middle  of  the  Agon :  Ihii  doea  not,  howcTcr,  aeem 
to  have  been  a  penm 


of  tl 


iHd  for  ihe  I 


gnlatiDn  of  the  tlandarda  of  meniuie,  and  ao  forth  . 
aoch  aa  Ihe  building  vulgarly  called  the  Temple  of 
the  Windi  at  Athena  [HoaoLoaiuxJ,  and  die 
Milliarium  Aureum  at  Rome,  which  aeema  to  have 
been  unitatcd  Enm  a  ■imilar  itandard  at  Atbena 
[Milliarium].  To  theie  varioua  buildingi  mutt 
be  added  the  worka  of  an,  with  which  the  open 
area  and  (he  porticoei  of  the  Agora  were  adorned  ; 
which  were  chiefly  in  celebntion  of  godi  and 
henei  who  ligured  in  the  mydiology,  of  men  who 
had  deaerved  well  of  the  atale,  of  tictoriu  and 
other  mamonble  event*,  beaidea  thoae  which  ob- 
tained  a  place  there  purely  ■      ■'   ■ 


of  art.      Aa   I 


flu  painliiiga  of  Polygnotua,  Hicon,  and  other*. 


and  in  which  alio  atood  the  itatnei  of  the  t<m 
hcnej  (lpx'n^'')>  after  whom  tho  Fhylae  tt 
Cleiithenee  were  named,  of  Solon,  of  Hannodiui, 
and  Ariatogeiton,  of  the  oiatoi  Lycuinu,  and  of 
very  many  othera.  It  waa  euatomaiy  uio  lo  build 
new  porticoea  ont  of  the  qioOi  taken  in  great  wan, 
a>  ezamplea  of  which  we  have  the  Cor»Tae«n  por- 
tico at  Elia,  men^oned  above,  and  the  Peraiao  por- 
tico at  Sparta. 

The  open  ana  of  the  Agora  wai  originallj  the 
phice  of  public  aaaembly  for  all  pnrpoaea,  and  trf 
general  reaort.  Iti  uie  for  poliijcal  porpoae*  ia  d*- 
•cribcd  in  the  preceding  article.  Here  olao  wpre 
celebrated  the  public  feativalt.  At  SparlB,  the 
part  of  the  Agon  in  which  atood  the  italue*  of 
Apollo^  Artemia,  and  Loto,  wa*  tailed  xipo^,  lie- 
caiiae  the  choruaea  of  the  Ephebi  performed  their 
feitival  of  the  Oynmopaedio, 


(Pau 


S.) 


«ily,  it 


i  the  plac. 


and  foahiunable  reaort.      At  Alhe]ii,  &ihionable 
loungen  were  called  hyi^iivra  ayopas. 

Originally  the  A^ora  waa  alao  the  market,  and 
wu  lUJTOunded  with  ahopa,  aa  ahown  in  the  above 
plan.  Aa  commerce  incmued,  it  waa  found  con- 
venient to  Hpaiate  the  traffic  from  the  other  kinda 
of  boflineiB  cartied  on  in  the  Agora,  and  to  auign 
to  each  ita  diatinct  place,  though  thia  waa  by  rK> 
meant  univenally  the  caaa.  The  maifcet,  whelho 
identical  with,  or  aepaiate  from  the  Agora  for  po- 
lilical  and  other  aiaembliea,  wai  divided  into  parii 
for  thr    dilfrrent   vnrta    of  merchandiie.  each    of 
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fBnilsbed  with  eolonnadei,  which  the  climate 
Deeenarj,  and  partly  with  Bhopa  and 
ttaBa,  paitlj  with  tempocaiy  booths  of  wicker- 
work  {anfytii^  Haipocr.  «.  v,  a-Ktivirris ;  Demosth. 
^  Oar.  pw  284).  Each  of  these  parU  waa  called  a 
kmcAm.  7t  is  genoally  stated  that  this  tenn  was 
8{^ied  onlj  to  that  dirisioii  of  the  market  where 
aeat,  fiah,  aod  each  things  were  sold  ;  hut  Becker 
has  shown  that  it  was  lued  also  for  other  parts  of 
the  mazkefc  (OkanUea,  toL  l  pp.  268,  269).  The 
■erend  diTiaioiia  of  the  market  were  named  ac- 
cacdiag  to  the  articles  exposed  for  sale  in  them. 
(Poll  ix.  47,  X,  19.)  Of  these  diTisions,  the  fbl- 
laviB^  were  the  most  important 

The  part  in  which  fish  and  other  delicacies  for 

the  table  were  exposed  to  sale  was  caUed  <x^'> 

5^,  or  lx!9»&rt9\is  oyopdj  and  was  the  chief 

ceatre  of  bnsineas.     It  was  open  only  for  a  limited 

tifloe^  the  aignal  for  commencinff  business  being 

grwoi  by  the  Mnmd  of  a  bell,  which  was  obeyed 

vith  an  eagerness  that  is  more  than  once  plea- 

natiy  lefioTCd  to  by  the  ancient  writcis.  (Pln- 

tBreh,^injms.  It.  4,2  ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  65a)     The 

«*f^*T— f  and  impositions  of  the  fishsellers,  and 

the  attempta  of  pmvhasen  to  beat  them  down,  are 

ficqaaDtly  aDnded  to  by  the  comic  poets.  ( Amphis, 

tp.AiL  tL  pu224,  e. ;  Alexis,  Urid. ;  Xenarch.  Urid, 

pi22&,c;  Alexia,  ibid.  p. 226,  a,  b.;  comp.  Plat 

£fS^  xi.  p.  91 7.)  It  is  not  quite  dbsax  whether  meat, 

pcaltry.,  and  so  ibrth,  were  sold  in  the  same  place 

IS  the  fish,  or  hud  a  separate  diyision  of  the  market 

ssogaed  to  them.     Bread  was  partly  sold  in  the 

nwprd   place  in  the  market,  which  was  per- 

W(B  the  same  tiB  the  meal-maiket  (rjk  (U^ira), 

sad  faztly  oazried   round  for  sale:   the  sellers 

wefe  geomfly   women,  and   were   proTerbially 

sfawe.    (Aristoph.  ii^a.  857,  Fop.  1889.)    In 

iBftkff  part  of  the  market,  called  imfiplmt^  were 

the  wBown  who  sold  gariands  of  myrtle  and 

ievBt  far  fiectivals  and  parties.  (Plut  AraL  6 ; 

Aaloph.  Ttetm.  448,  457.)     Near  these,  pro- 

iaUy,  were  the  sellers  of  ribands  and  fillets  for 

the  head.    (Demosth.  tn  EiAttL  p.  1308.)    The 

wholesale  tnffie  in  wine,  as  distinct  from  the 

hniBeis  of  the  jeribnjAot  [Caupo],  was  canied  on 

in  the  maiket,  the  wine  beii^  brought  in  from 

the  ooontry  in  carts,  from  which  it  was  transferred 

to  soqihorae:  the  process  is  represented  in  two 

pktDRsatPampeiL  (Alexis,  t^,  Ath.  x.  p.  431,  e.; 

Mima.  Barton.  rvL  It.  Relax,  d.  Scav.  A.,  and  vol.  ▼. 

pu  4^)  [Ajtpho&a.]    The  market  for  pottery  was 

(ailed  x^'f'*  i  &°d  must  not  be  confounded  with 

the  place  where  cooks  sat  and  offered  themselres 

Ibr  hive,  with  their  cooking  utensils:  this  latter 

plaoe  was  csDed  /urynpcoL  (Poll.  ix.  48  ;  Alexis, 

^  AA.  IT.  p.  1 64,  £)     In  short,  every  kind  of  ne- 

cesMry  or  hixnry  was  exposed  for  sale  in  its  as- 

signed  ^aee.    ^Hms,  we  find,  besides  those  already 

BKntioiied,  the  market  for  omons  (riL  Kp6ijiva\  for 

gsrfick  (rit  tfv^fpoSd),  fiar  nuts  mt  icdpva),  for 

apples  (rtt  pSiXa\  for  finsh  cheese  (i  x^atfAs  rvp6s\ 

far  oil  (rolE^aiar),  fiir  perfumes  and  unguents  (ri 

r^)t  fiv  fhmkfnofnie  (4  \i6aytn6s)y  for  spices 

(ta  ipAfueral  ht  eooches  (a/  icAii'ai),  for  new  and 

•Id  dotbes  (iyop^  Uum6irw\ts^  or  <nrtip6w\is^ 

P<A  T2L  78),  £ir  books  (/Si^Aio^mr),  and  for 

ibfei  (ri  Ap9pJbn8a,  FoJL  z.  19^    Lastly,  a  part 

of  Hg  nuaket  waa  devoted  to  the  money-changers 

(rpBf(hm).  [AnoMSTAKn.]     Mention  is  some- 

lOtf  nadf  of  the   wmnen^  market,  ywauctla 

ht^M  tenn  wfaicb  luu  gi^en  rise  to  much  doubt 
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(Theophr.  Obr.  2  ;  Poll  x.  18.)  The  common 
explanation  is,  that  it  was  the  part  of  the  market 
to  which  women  resorted  to  purchase  what  they 
wanted  for  household  uses.  But  it  appears  clearly 
that  purchases  were  seldom  made  in  the  market 
by  women,  and  never  by  free  women.  The  only 
plausible  explanation  is,  cither  that  a  distinct  part 
of  the  market  was  assigned  to  those  commodities, 
the  sellers  of  which  were  women,  such  as  the 
&proir(^^8cs,  Xciri0o«-<i\i8f s,  Urxf''^<^^^h  ^^f^ 
^ay«nri6x<8er,  and  others,  or  else  that  the  tena 
was  applied  to  that  part  of  the  mariwt  when 
articles  for  the  use  of  women  were  sold.  But  the 
matter  is  altogether  doubtful.  The  above  list  of 
commodities,  sold  in  the  respective  divisions  of  the 
market,  might  be  still  further  extended.  Indeed, 
with  reference  to  the  Athenian  market,  to  which 
the  description  chiefly  implies,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  every  article  of  home  produce  or  of 
foreign  commerce  from  the  known  world  was  then 
exposed  for  sale.  (See  Thuc.  iL  18  ;  XeiL  Oeoom. 
Atk.  ii  7  ;  Isocr.  Fcuug.  64  ;  Ath.  xiv.  pw  640, 
b,c.) 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  sale 
of  these  various  articles  was  confined  to  the  maricet 
Frequent  mention  is  made  of  shops  in  other  parts 
of  the  city  (s.  g.  Thuc  viii  95),  and  some  articles, 
such  as  nit  fish,  seem  to  have  been  sold  outside 
the  gates.  (Aristoph.  Equit.  1246.) 

The  time  during  which  the  market  was  fre- 
quented  was  the  forenoon  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine precisely  how  much  of  the  forenoon  is 
denoted  by  the  common  phrases  Tkifiovaa  Ayo^ 
rfpl  rXfiBcwrcv  hyopiof,  rAi|Mpi)  hy^flat.  (Herod, 
ii.  173,  vil  223.)  Suidas  (s.  o.)  exphuns  vAi^tfooo-a 
&70pd  as  fipa  rpirri^  but  elsewhere  (a«.  wcpl  wA^. 
&7.)  he  says  that  it  was  either  the  fourth,  or  fifth, 
or  sixth  hour.  We  might  infer  that  the  whole 
period  thus  designated  was  fi»m  nine  to  twelve 
o^dock  (equinoctial  time)  ;  but  Herodotus,  in  two 
passages  (iii  104,  iv.  181)  makes  a  distinction  be- 
tween vXifiowra  iiyopd  and  /if<nifii6pia.  (Comp. 
LibaiL  E^,  1084.)  The  time  of  the  conclnsi<m  of 
the  market  was  called  iyopHs  iid\wru  (Herod.  iiL 
104,  comp.  Xenoph.  Oeoon.  12,  I  ;  and  for  a  fur- 
ther discussion  respecting  the  time  of  the  full  mar- 
ket, see  Duker,  ad  1%me.  viii  92  ;  Wesseling,  ad 
Diod.  Sic.  xiiL  48 ;  Perizon.  ad  Aeliam.  V.  H.  xii. 
30 ;  Gesner  and  Reiz,  ad  Lucian.  Pkilopt.  1 1,  voL 
iii  p.  38 ;  Bfthr,  ad  Herod,  ii  17^)  During  these 
hours  the  market  was  a  place  not  only  of  traffic 
but  of  general  resort  Thus  Socrates  habituall}' 
frequented  it  as  one  of  the  places  where  he  had  the 
opportuni^  of  conversing  with  the  greatest  number 
of  persons.  (Xen.  Mem.  i  1.  §  10  ;  Pkt  ApoL  p, 
17.)  It  was  also  frequented  in  other  parts  of  the 
day,  especially  in  the  evening,  when  many  persons 
might  be  seen  walking  about  or  resting  upon  scats 
pUced  under  the  colonnades.  (Demosth.  in  Con, 
p.  1258;  Pseudo-Plut  Vii.  X.  Or.  p.  849,  d. ; 
Lucian.  Jvp.  Trog.  16,  voL  ii  pi  660.)  Even  the 
shops  themselves,  not  only  those  of  the  barbers,  the 
pernimen,  and  the  doctors,  but  even  those  of  the 
leather-seUers  and  the  hamess-maken,  were  com- 
mon places  of  resort  for  conversation ;  and  it  was 
even  esteemed  discreditable  to  avoid  them  alto- 
gether. (Aristoph.  PJmL  337,  Av.  1439 ;  Xen. 
Mem.  iv.  2.  §  1 ;  Lysias,  in  Pond.  pp.  780,  732, 
de  Imxd.  pu  754  ;  Demosth.  m  Ariicg.  pb  786.) 

The  persons  who  carried  on  traffic  in  the  market 
were  the  country  people  {i,yopcuoi\  who  brought 
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in  their  commoditiei  into  the  city,  and  the  retail 
dealers  (iccdn^Xot)  who  exposed  the  goods  pur- 
chased of  the  former,  or  of  prodnoens  of  any  kind 
{tJrrowSXai),  or  of  foreign  merchant!  (HfiTopoi),  for 
vde  in  the  markets.  (Pkt  tie  RepiA,  iL  p.  371  ; 
Xfo.  Mem,  iil  7.  §  6;  Pint  Aral,  8  ;  Cxupa) 
A  certain  degree  of  disgrace  was  attached  to  the 
oceopation  of  a  retail  dealer,  though  at  Athens 
there  were  positiye  enactments  to  the  contrary. 
(Andoc.  dB  MytL  p.  68  ;  Aristot  de  Repvb,  i.  10, 
uL  5  ;  Plat  Z<^.  XL  pp.  918,  919  ;  Diog.  Lagrt  I 
104,ix.66 ;  Arutoph.  Eq,  181 ;  Demoeth.  &  EtimL 
30,  p.  1303.)  There  is  an  interestinff  bnt  very 
difficolt  qnestion  as  to  the  effect  which  the  oocn- 
pation  of  selling  in  the  market  had  upon  the  social 
position  of  women  who  engaged  in  it  (Demosth. 
in  Neaer.  p.  1367  ;  Lys.  in  Tkeomn,  p.  361  ;  Plut 
SoL  23 ;  Harpocr.  and  Suid.  s.v.  litaX&tri ;  Becker, 
Chariklet,  toI.  i.  pp.  260—266.)  The  wholesale 
dealers  also  sold  their  goods  by  means  of  a  sample 
(Sc^yfia),  either  in  the  market,  or  in  the  place 
calleid  8ci7fia,  attached  to  the  port  (Harpocr. 
S.9.  itiyfui ;  Poll.  ix.  34  ;  Plut  Dmottk  23  ; 
Flat  Leg.  TiL  p.  788 ;  Diphfl.  cp,  Aih,  xL  p.  499,  e. ; 
Bockh,  EeoH.  of  AA.  n.  58,  2d  ed.)  The  retail 
dealers  either  exposed  uieir  goods  for  sale  in  their 
shops,  or  hawked  them  about  (Aristoph.  Aeham. 
33 ;  Plut  Apopkth,  Laeon.  62,  p.  236.)  The  pri- 
vilege of  freely  selling  in  the  market  belonged  to 
the  dtiiens :  foreigners  had  to  pay  a  toll.  (De- 
mosth. m  EmlmL  p.  1808  ;  Bdckh,  Earn,  of  AA. 
p.  313.) 

Most  citizens  either  made  their  own  purchases 
in  the  market  (Aeschin.  e.  TVmarcA.  p.  87 ; 
Aristoph.  IMdr.  556 — 559),  or  employed  a  slave, 
who  was  caUed,  firom  his  office,  ieyopcurHis  (Xen. 
Mem,  L  5.  §  2  ;  oomp.  Ath.  iv.  p.  171 ;  Poll,  iii 
126  ;  Terent  Andr.  n,  2.  81.)  Sometimes  female 
daves  performed  this  office  (Lysias,  de  Oaed, 
Eratoetk,  p^  18,  comp.  p.  11),  but  such  an  i^pear- 
ance  in  public  was  not  permitted  to  any  free  wo- 
man, except  a  courtezan  (Maehon,  ap.  Atk,  xiii 
pi  5i30.)  The  philosopher  Lynceus,  of  Samos, 
wrote  a  book  for  the  guidance  of  purchasers  in  the 
market  (Ath.  vi  p.  228.)  It  was  esteemed  dis- 
reputable for  people  to  carry  home  their  purchases 
from  the  markets,  and  there  were  therefore  porters 
in  attendance  for  that  purpose,  who  were  called 
vpoHy^ueotf  vaiSopfanrcf,  and  ratiwpts,  (Theo- 
phrast  Char,  xrii. — ^xxii ;  Hesych.  $.  v.  rpofivitKoi,) 
The  preserration  of  order  in  the  market  was  the 
office  of  the  Aooranomi. 

Both  the  architectural  details  of  the  Agora  and 
the  uses  of  its  scTeral  parts  might  be  further  illns- 
tiated  by  the  remains  of  the  iyopd  or  iryopal  (for 
it  is  even  doubtful  whether  there  were  two  or  only 
one)  at  Athens  ;  but  this  would  lead  us  too  far  into 
topographical  details.  This  part  of  the  subject  is 
fully  discussed  in  the  following  works:  Leake, 
Topoprcqahy  of  Athens  ;  Krause,  Hellas^  vol.  ii.  ; 
Miiller,  in  Ersch  and  Oruber*s  Eneydopadie^  art 
AtHoa :  Hirt,  JAkrt  d,  Cfeb'dude^  ch.  t.  supp.  1  ; 
Wachsmuth,  HeUen,  AUerthumsk,  vol.  L  supp.  6,  b, 
2ded. 

For  the  whole  subject  the  chief  modem  au- 
thorities are  the  following :  —  Hurt,  Lehre  d,  Ge- 
bamde  d,  Griedhen  tmd  Romem^  ch.  v. ;  Stieglits, 
ArvhiioL  d.  BaukMiut;  Wachsmuth,  HeUemtche 
AUerOmmdmrnde ;  B6ckh,  Pwblie  Oeoommy  of 
A&ent;  and  especially  Becker,  CkarHdes^  4th 
scene,  toI.  L  pp.  236—396,  in  the  originaL    [P.S.] 


AGRAPHIOU  GRAPHE. 

AGORA'NOMI  (ityopatM6fu>i)  were  pablio 
fiuictionaries  in  most  of  the  Grecian  states,  whose 
duties  corresponded  in  many  respects  to  those  of 
the  Roman  aediles  ;  whence  Greek  writers  on 
Roman  affiurs  call  the  aediles  by  this  name.  Under 
the  Roman  empire,  the  agnnnomi  were  called 
Koyurrtd  {SchoL  ad  Arittoph,  Ackam.  SSS):  they 
enjoyed  in  lattf  times  great  honour  and  respect, 
and  their  office  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  honourable  in  the  Greek  states. 
We  frequently  read  in  inscriptions  of  their  being 
rewarded  with  crowns,  of  which  many  instances 
are  given  by  MUUer.  {Aegiaetiea^  ^,  l^S)  They 
were  called  by  the  Romans  curatores  re^fmUioae, 
(Cod.  1.  tit  54.  s.  3.) 

Agoranomi  existed  both  at  Sparta  and  Athens. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  Spartan  agoranomi  is  very 
limited,  and  derived  almost  entirely  from  inscrip- 
tions. They  stepped  into  the  place  of  the  ancient 
Empdori  (ifi'r4Kupoi)  in  the  time  of  the  Romans. 
They  formed  a  collegium  {awapxia)  with  one  at 
their  head,  called  vp^atvs  (Bdckh,  Ck»p,  Inecr. 
vol  i.  p.  610 ;  and  Sanppe  in  Rketmsehet  Miuewn^ 
vol.  iv.  p.  159,  New  Series.)  The  Athenian  ago- 
ranomi were  regular  magistrates  during  the  flourish- 
ing times  of  the  republic.  They  were  ten  in 
number,  five  for  the  city  and  five  for  the  Peiiaeeua, 
and  were  chosen  by  lot,  one  from  each  tribe. 
(Dem.  e.  Thnocr,  p.  735 ;  Aristoph.  Aekarm.  689.) 
The  reading  in  Haipocration  (s.  v,  iByopaif6ftot), 
which  mentions  twenty  agoranomi,  filben  for  the 
city,  and  five  for  the  Peiraeeus,  is  fiilse.  (Bdckh, 
Corp,  Inter,  voL  L  p.  337.) 

The  principal  duty  of  the  agoranomi  was,  as 
their  name  imports,  to  inspect  the  market,  and  to 
see  that  all  the  laws  respecting  its  regulation  were 
properly  observed.  They  had  the  inspection  of  all 
things  which  were  sold  in  the  market,  with  the 
exception  of  corn,  which  was  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  (Ttro^vXaiccf.  [Sitophtlacbs.] 
The  agoranomi  had  in  hicX  chiefly  to  attend  to 
retail-tiude  (iccnrqAcfa) :  wholesale-ti«de  was  not 
much  carried  on  in  the  maxket-plaoe,  and  was 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  hrtfjitKitrei  rod  'Efu 
itoplov.  They  regulated  the  price  and  quantity  of 
all  things  which  were  brought  into  the  market, 
and  punished  all  persons  convicted  of  cheating, 
especially  by  false  weights  and  measures.  They 
had  in  general  the  power  of  punishing  all  infraction 
of  the  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  the  market, 
by  inflicting  a  fine  upon  the  citizens,  and  personal 
chastisement  upon  foreigners  and  slaves,  for  which 
purpose  they  usually  carried  a  whip.  They  had 
the  care  of  all  the  temples  and  fountains  in  the 
market-place,  and  received  the  tax  (Itvuchv  riKot) 
which  foreigners  and  aliens  were  obliged  to  pay  for 
the  privilege  of  exposing  their  goods  for  sale  in  the 
market  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph,  Acham,  689  ;  Plat 
Lftg.  vi.  p.  763,  viii.  p.  849,  xi.  pp.  91 7, 91 8 ;  Liban. 
Deolam,  46  ;  hyopas  r^Aos,  Aristoph.  A<^m. 
861,  and  Schol.;  Phot  s.  v.  xarh,  i^k  ieyopdyj) 
The  public  prostitutes  were  also  subject  to  their 
regulations,  as  was  the  case  at  Corinth  (Justin,  xxi. 
5.),  and  they  fixed  the  price  which  each  prostitute 
was  to  take.  (Suid.  and  Zonai.  t.  e.  ^tiypofifitt.) 
The  duties  of  the  agoranomi  resembled  those  of  the 
astynomi.  [Astynoml]  (Meier,  AU,  Proerss^ 
pp.  89—92;  Bockh,  PM,  Earn,  of  Athens^  pp.  48, 
333,  2nd  ed.) 

AGRATHIOU  GRAPHE'  (iypa4^ypa^y 
The  names  of  aU  persons  at  Athens  who  owed  any 
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of  moDej  to  tlie  state  {9I  r^  Sq/iOO'tV  ^'- 

Aarrcs)  were  registered  by  the  practoret  {''p^K- 

r^pcs),  upon  taUets  kept  for  tliat  purpose  in  the 

tefflple  of  AtheKn,on  the  Acropolis  (Dem.  e.Ari$log. 

I  p.  791 ;  Harpocr.  and  Soidaa,  s.  v.  Ycv8r)7pa^); 

■sbd  hence  the  expression  of  being  registered  on  ^e 

Acropolis  {tyyeYpofifUpos  ir  *AKpaw6\€i)  always 

mems  being  indebted  to  the  state.    (Dem.  e. 

TVtcr.  p.l&7.)  Whoever  paid  his  fine  after  regis- 

tEstkn  was  erased,  either  wholly  or  in  port,  ac' 

curding  to  the  amoont  paid  ;  bnt  iH  a  person's  name 

was  impropetly  erased,  he  was  subject  to  the  action 

fbfr  mm-iegistration  {ipypaiplou  ypa^\  which  was 

ander  the  jurisdiction  of  the  thesmothetae.     If  an 

iDdxTidnal  was  not  registered,  he  could  onlv  be 

proceeded  against  by  &<ct{is,  and  was  not  liable 

taiheitypapia9ypaf^|.   (Dem.m  T^eoer.  p.  1336.) 

Hesychiiu,  whose  account  has  been  followed  by 

HoDBterhuis  and  Wesseling,  appean  to  haye  been 

mistaken  in  saying  ^t  the  itypa^tou  ypa^  could 

be  imtitnted  against  debtors,  who  had  not  been 

Rgistered.     (Meier,  AU.  Prvoeas^  pp.  353,  354 ; 

Bockh,  PmbL  Earn.  o/Atiems,  pp.  388,389, 2nd  ed.) 

AGRAPHOU  METALLOU  ORAPHE' 

(oTfd^ov  fitrdAAov  ypap^)  was  an  action  brought 

befare  the  thesmothetae  at  Athens,  against  an  in- 

drndaal,  who  woriced  a  mine  without  having  pre- 

Tiofudy  registered  it     The  state  required  that  all 

Banes  shoold  be  registered,  because  the  twenty- 

iraith  part  of  their  produce  was  payable  to  the 

paUic  tieasarf.     (Bockh,  PmU,  Earn,  of  Athens^ 

f  664,  2nd  ed. ;  Meier,  Ait  Prooeu,  p.  354.) 

AORA'RIAE  LEGES.    '^  It  U  not  exactly 
tne  tlat  the  agrarian  law  of  Cassius  was  the 
esE&it  that  was  so  called:  every  law  by  which  the 
CQMBBDwealth  disposed  of  its  public  land,  bore 
tbt  Bsme  ;  as,  for  instance,  that  by  which  the 
deosiB  of  the  kings  was  parcelled  out  among  the 
cismonalty,  and  those  by  which  colonies  were 
Ranted.    Even  in  the  narrower  sense  of  a  law 
wlMseby  the  state  exercised  its  ownership  in  re- 
moving the   old  possessors  from  a  part  of  its 
domain,  and  making  over  its  right  of  property 
theiein,  such  a  law  existed  among  those  of  Servius 
TaQius.**    (Niebuhr,  Rom,  Hut  voL  ii.  p.  129. 
tcaisL) 

The  complete  history  of  the  enactments  called 
sfKiarian  laws,  either  in  the  larger  and  more  cor- 
rect sense,  or  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term, 
as  explained  in  this  extract,  would  be  out  of  place 
here.    The  particular  objects  of  each  agrarian  law 
iBiist  be  ascertained  from  its  provisions.    Bnt  all 
tiiese  DBmenms  enactments  had  reference  to  the 
pab&e  land ;  and  many  of  them  were  passed  for 
the  pnrpose  of  settling  Roman  colonies  in  con* 
qiHTed  districts,  and  assigning  to  the  soldiers,  who 
fanned  a  large  part  of  such  colonists,  their  shares 
ra  Mich  lands.     The  true  meaning  of  all  or  any  of 
theie  enactments  can  only  be  understood  when  we 
bsve  fivnied  a  correct  notion  of  property  in  land, 
ai  recognised  by  Roman  law.    It  is  not  necessary, 
in  order  to  obtain  this  correct  notion,  to  ascend  to 
the  orsin  of  the  Roman  stato,  though  if  a  com- 
piete  hutoiy  of  Rome  could  be  written,  our  con- 
ceptioa  of  the  real  character  of  property  in  hind, 
sireaignised  by  Roman  law,  would  be  more  en- 
fai^  and  more   precise.      But  the  system   of 
Kwan  law,  as  U   existed  under  the  emperors, 
cdefaned  both  the  terms  and  the  notions  which 
MoMed  to  those  early  ages,  of  which  they  are 
He  mal  ftithfnl  historical  monuments    In  an 
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inquiry  of  the  present  kind,  we  may  begin  at  aiij 
point  in  the  historical  series  which  is  definite,  and 
we  may  ascend  from  known  and  intelligible  no- 
tions which  belong  to  a  later  age,  towards  their 
historical  origin,  though  we  may  neyer  be  able  to 
reach  it 

Gaius  (ii.  2,  &c.),  who  probably  wrote  under 
the  Antonines,  made  two  chief  divisions  of  Roman 
land  ;  that  wUch  was  divmi  Juris^  and  that  which 
was  hmnam  juris.  Land  which  was  divini  juris 
iras  either  sooer  or  nl^iotut,  (Compare  Frontmnsi 
De  Re  Agrarioy  xiiL  or  p.  42.  ed.  Goes.)  Land 
which  was  sacer  was  consecrated  to  the  Dii  Su- 
peri ;  land  which  was  religiosns  belonged  to  the 
Dii  Manes.  Land  was  made  sacer  by  a  lex  or 
senatus  consultnm ;  and,  as  the  context  shows, 
such  land  was  land  which  had  bekn^ed  to  the 
state  (papubu  Romamal}.  An  individual  ooold 
make  a  portion  of  his  own  land  religiosus  by  the 
interment  in  it  of  one  of  his  fiunily :  but  it  was  the 
better  opinion  that  land  m  the  provinces  coold  not 
thus  be  made  religiosus  ;  and  the  reason  given  is 
this,  that  the  ownership  or  property  in  provincial 
lands  is  either  in  the  state  {pop.  Rom.)  or  in  the 
Caesar,  and  that  individuals  have  only  the  posses 
sion  and  enjoyment  of  it  {pouemo  ei  asw  fii»- 
tus).  Provincial  lands  were  either  tHpmtUaria  or 
tribuiaria:  the  stipendiaria  were  in  those  provinces 
which  were  considered  to  belong  to  the  Roman 
state ;  the  tributaria  were  in  those  provinces  which 
were  considered  as  the  property  of  the  Caesar. 
Land  which  was  humani  juris,  was  divided  into 
public  and  private:  public  land  belonged  to  the 
state  ;  private  land,  to  indiriduals. 

It  would  seem  to  follow  firom  the  legal  form  ob- 
served in  making  Und  sacer,  that  it  thereby  oeaaed 
to  be  pnblicus  ;  for  if  it  still  continued  publicns,  it 
had  not  changed  its  essential  quality.  Niebuhr 
(AppemUg  L  voL  ii.)  has  stated  that  **  all  Roman 
land  was  either  the  property  of  the  Mate  (common 
land,  domain),  or  private  property, — ami  pubUeua 
ami  prnaiiu;^  and  he  adds  that  **  the  landed 
property  of  the  stete  was  eiUier  consecrated  to  the 
gods  (taeer),  or  allotted  to  men  to  rei^  its  fruits 
(pro/atms^  kumamjaria).'**  Niebuhr  then  refers  to 
the  view  of  Gains,  who  makes  the  division  into 
dkfim  juria  and  kmmami  jmria^  the  primary  divi- 
sion ;  but  he  relies  on  the  authority  of  Frontinus, 
supported  by  Livy  (viil  14),  as  evidence  of  the 
correctness  of  his  own  division.* 

Though  the  origin  of  that  kind  of  property 

*  It  is  obvious,  on  comparing  two  passages  in 
Frontinus  {De  Re  Agrana  xL  xiii.),  that  Niebuhr 
has  mistaken  the  meaning  of  the  writer,  who 
clearly  intends  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  sacred 
land  was  not  public  land.    Besides,  if  the  meaning 
of  Frontinus  was  what  Niebuhr  has  supposed  it  to 
be,  his  authority  is  not  equal  to  that  of  Gaius  on  a 
matter  which  specially  belongs  to  the  province  of 
the  jurist,  and  is  foreign  to  that  of  the  agrimensor. 
The  passage  of  Livy  docs  not  prove  Niebuhr's 
assertion.    Livy  merely  states  that  the  temple  and 
grove  of  Sospita  Juno  should  be  common  to  the 
Lanuvini  mnnicipes  and  the  Roman  people ;  and 
in  what  other  terms  could  he  express  the  fact 
that  the  temple  should  be  used  by  both  people  ? 
That  does  not  prove  that  a  temple  was  considered 
the  same  kind  of  public  {Mnperty  as  a  tract  of 
unconsecnitcd  land  was.    The  form  of  dtdition  in 
Livy  (L  38)  may  easily  be  explained. 
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called  public  land  miut  be  referred  to  the  earlieit  I 
ages  of  the  Roman  itate,  it  appears  fipom  GaiuB  that 
nnder  the  emperon  there  was  still  land  within  the 
Limits  of  the  empire,  the  ownership  of  which  was 
not  in  the  indiriduals  who  potauaed  and  enjoyed  it, 
but  in  the  populus  Romanus,  or  the  Caesar.  This 
poBfesnon  and  enjoyment  are  distinguished  by  him 
fimn  ownership  (domimum).  The  term  posaesaio 
frequently  occurs  in  those  jurists  from  whom  the 
Digest  was  compiled ;  but  in  these  writers,  as  they 
are  known  to  us,  it  applies  only  to  priyate  land, 
and  the  Ager  Publicus  is  hardly,  if  at  all,  ever 
noticed  by  them.  Now  this  term  Possessio,  as  used 
in  the  Digest,  means  the  possession  of  private  land 
by  one  who  has  no  kind  of  right  to  it ;  and  this 
possessio  was  protected  by  the  praetor^s  interdict, 
even  when  it  was  without  bona  fides  or  ^uHa 
WMta:  but  the  term  Possessio  in  the  Roman 
historians,  Livy  for  instance,  signifies  the  occupa- 
tion (occupatio)  and  enjoyment  of  public  land  ;  and 
Uie  true  notion  of  this,  the  original  Possessio,  con- 
tains the  whole  solution  of  the  question  of  the 
Agrarian  Laws.  For  this  solution  we  are  mainly 
indebted  to  Niebuhr  and  Sarigny. 

This  latter  kind  of  Possessio,  that  which  has 
private  hmd  for  its  object,  is  demonstrated  by 
Savigny  (the  term  here  used  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  too  strong)  to  have  arisoi  finm  the  frrat 
kind  of  pouessio :  and  thus  it  might  readily  be 
supposed  that  the  Roman  doctrine  of  possessio,  as 
applied  to  the  occupation  of  private  land,  would 
throw  some  light  on  the  nature  of  that  original 
possessio  out  of  which  it  grew.  In  the  imperial 
period,  public  land  had  almost  ceased  to  exist  in 
the  Italian  peninsula,  but  the  subject  of  possession 
in  private  lands  had  become  a  well  understood 
branch  of  Roman  law.  The  remarks  in  the  three 
following  paragraphs  are  frt)m  Savigny^s  valuable 
work,  JDaa  Recht  dea  BesHzes  (5th  ed.  p.  172)  :  — 

1.  There  were  two  kinds  of  land  in  the  Roman 
state,  ager  pubUcut  and  ager  privaUu :  in  the 
latter  alone  private  property  existed.  But  con- 
formably to  the  old  constitution,  the  greater  part 
of  the  ager  publicus  was  occupied  and  enjoyed  by 
private  persons,  and  apparently  by  the  patricians 
only,  or  at  least  by  them  chiefly  till  the  enact- 
ment cf  the  Licinian  Rogations  ;  yet  the  state 
oould  lesume  the  land  at  pleasure.  Now  we  find 
no  mention  of  any  l<^al  form  for  the  protection  of 
the  occupier,  or  Possessor  as  he  was  called,  of  such 
public  land  against  any  other  individual,  though 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  such  a  form  actually 
existed.  But  if  we  assume  that  the  interdict 
which  protected  the  })ossession  of  an  individual  in 
private  land,  was  the  form  which  protected  the 
possessor  of  the  public  land,  two  problems  are 
solved  at  the  same  time,  —  an  historical  origin  is 
discovered  for  possession  in  private  land,  and  a 
legiil  form  for  the  protection  of  possession  in  public 
land. 

An  hypothesis,  which  so  clearly  connects  into 
one  consistent  whole,  facts  othenvisc  incsipable  of 
such  connection,  must  be  considered  rather  as 
evolving  a  latent  fact,  by  placing  other  known 
facts  in  their  true  relative  position,  than  as  in- 
volving an  independent  assumption.  But  there 
is  historical  evidence  in  support  of  the  hypa- 
thetis. 

2.  The  words  possessio,  possessor,  and  possidere 
are  the  technical  terms  used  by  writers  of  very 
different  ages,  to  express  the  occupation  and  the 
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enjoyment  of  the  public  lands  ;  that  is,  the  notioo 
of  occupying  and  enjoying  public  land  was  in  th* 
early  ages  of  the  republic  distiqguished  from  the 
right  of  property  in  it  Nothing  was  so  natural  aj 
to  apply  this  notion,  when  once  fixed,  to  the  pos- 
session of  private  laind  as  distinct  from  the  owner- 
ship ;  and  accordingly  the  same  technical  terms 
were  applied  to  the  possession  of  private  land. 
Various  applications  of  the  word  possessio,  with 
reference  to  private  land,  i^tpeor  m  the  Roman 
law,  in  the  bonoram  poss^sio  of  the  praetorian 
heres  and  others.  But  all  the  uses  of  the  word 
possessio,  as  applied  to  ager  privatus,  however 
they  may  differ  in  other  respects,  agreed  in  this :  — 
Uiey  denoted  an  actual  possession  and  enjoyment 
of  a  thing,  without  the  strict  Roman  (Quiritarian) 
ownership. 

3.  The  word  possessio,  which  orig^ally  signified 
the  right  of  the  possessor,  was  in  time  used  to 
signify  the  object  of  the  right  Thus  ager 
signified  a  piece  of  land,  viewed  as  an  object  of 
Quiritarian  ownership ;  possessio,  a  piece  of  land, 
in  which  a  man  had  only  a  bonitarian  or  beneficial 
interest,  as,  for  instance,  Italic  land  not  transferred 
by  mandpatio,  or  land  which  from  its  nature  could 
not  be  the  subject  of  Quiritarian  ownership,  as 
provuicial  lands  and  the  old  ager  publicus.  Pos- 
sessio accordingly  implies  usus;  aoer  implies  pro- 
prietas  or  ownership.  This  exjuuuuition  of  the 
terms  ager  and  possessio  is  finom  a  jurist  of  the 
imperial  times,  quoted  by  Savigny  (Javolenus, 
Dig.  50.  tit  16.  s.  115)  ;  but  its  value  for  the 
purpose  of  the  present  inquiry  is  not  on  Uiat  ac- 
count the  less.  The  ager  publicus,  and  all  the  old 
notions  attached  to  it,  as  already  observed,  hardly 
occur  in  the  extant  Roman  jurists  ;  but  the  name 
possessio,  as  applied  to  private  land,  and  the  legal 
notions  attached  to  it,  are  of  firequent  occurrence. 
The  form  of  the  interdict, — tUi  possidetis, — as  it 
appears  in  the  Digest,  is  this : — Uti  eas  aecfes...po8- 
8idetis...vun  fieri  veto.  But  the  original  form  of 
the  uiterdict  was:  Uti  nunc  possidetis  eam/undmmj 
&C.  (Festus  in  Possessio)  ;  the  word  fundus,  for 
which  aedes  was  afterwards  substituted,  appears  to 
indicate  an  original  connection  between  the  inter- 
dict and  the  ager  publicus. 

We  know  nothmg  of  the  origin  of  the  Roman 
public  land,  except  that  it  was  acquired  by  con- 
quest, and  when  so  acquired  it  belonged  to  the 
state,  that  is,  to  the  popiUus,  as  the  name  publicus 
(populicus)  imports  ;  and  the  original  populus  was 
the  patricians  only.  We  may  suppose  that  in  the 
early  periods  of  the  Roman  state,  the  conquered 
lands  being  the  property  of  the  populus,  might  be 
enjoyed  by  the  members  of  that  body,  in  any  way 
that  the  body  might  determine.  But  it  is  not  quite 
dear  how  these  conquered  lands  were  originally  oc- 
cupied. The  following  passage  from  Appian  {Civii 
Wars,  i.  7)  appears  to  give  a  probable  account  of 
the  matter,  and  one  which  is  not  inconsistent  with 
such  fiicts  as  are  othcru'ise  known :  —  **  The  Ro- 
mans,** he  says,  **  when  they  conquered  any  part 
of  Italy,  seized  a  portion  of  the  lands,  and  either 
built  cities  in  them,  or  sent  Roman  colonists  to 
settle  in  the  cities  which  already  eidsted.  Such 
cities  they  designed  to  be  garrison  places.  As  to 
the  land  thus  acquired  from  time  to  time,  they 
cither  divided  the  cultivsitcd  port  among  the 
colon ist.%  or  sold  it,  or  let  it  to  farm.  As  to  the 
land  which  had  fiUlen  out  of  cultivation  in  cons(»- 
quence  of  war,  and  which,  indeed,  was  the  huger 
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put,  hMwing  DO  time  to  allot  it,  tbej  gave  public 
totiet  that  anj  one  who  chose  might  in  the  mcan- 
tane  coltiTate  thii  2and,  on  payment  of  part  of  the 
Jtaiij  ptcduce,  namely,  a  tenth  of  the  produce  of 
arable  land,  and  a  fifth  of  the  produce  of  olivc- 
jzrdi  and  rineyardai     A  rate  was  also  fixed  to  be 
laid  bj  those  who  postured  cattle  (on  this  undi- 
rided  btnd)  both  for  die  laiver  and  smaller  ani- 
aak.    And  this  thej  did  with  a  yiew  to  increase 
tbe  oomben  of  the  Italian  pec^Ie,  whom  they  con« 
a^nd  to  be  most  enduiiDg  of  labour,  in  order 
ihtt  thcj  might    hare    domestic  allies.     But  it 
taraed  oat  jnat  the  contrazy  of  their  expectations. 
For  the  rich  oecupied  the  greater  part  of  this  un- 
iirided  land,  and  at  length,  feeling  confident  that 
d^sboold  nerer  be  deprired  of  it,  and  getting 
bold  of  such  partians  aa  bordered  on  their  lands, 
nd  also  of  the  amaller  portions  in  the  possession 
of  the  poor,  some  hy  parchaae  and  others  by  force, 
tbej  became  the  (mltiTaton  of  extensive  districts 
iastesd  of  &nna^     And  in  order  that  their  culti- 
vaton  and  shepherda  might  be  free  firom  military 
lerrke,  they  employed  alaTea  inatead  of  freemen  ; 
indthey  d^ved  great  profit  from  their  rapid  in- 
(Teaae,  which   waa  favoured  by  the  immunity  of 
d>?  skres  from  military  aerrice.     In  this  way  the 
great  became  Tery  ricb,  and  slaves  were  numerous 
aU  thraogh  the  country.      But  this  system  reduced 
the  nomber  of  the  Italians,  who  were  ground  down 
by  poTerty,  taxea,  and  military  serrice ;  and  when- 
rr»  they*  had  a  respite  from  these  evils,  they  had 
DDth'mg  to  do,   the   land   being  occupied  by  the 
nek,  who  also   employed   slaves  instead  of  free- 
WTL*"    This  paasage,  though  it  appean  to  contain 
ancli  historical  truth,    does  not  distinctly  explain 
^  anginal    mode    of   occupation  ;   for  we  can 
Kartdy  suppose  that   there  were  not  some  rules 
pRxtibed  as  to  the  occupation  of  this  undivided 
hai.    livy   also  gives    no  dear  account  of  the 
node  m  which  these  possessions  were  acquired  ; 
tboQgh  he  states  in  aome  passages  that  the  con- 
quered lands  were  occupied  by  the  nobles,  and 
ocrapstini  (occupatio)  in  its  proper  sense  signifies 
the  taking  possession   of  vacant  land.     As  the 
amnber  of  tnese  nobles  was  not  very  great,  we 
aaj  eaoly  conceive  that  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the 
repablic,  they  might  regulate  among  themselves 
the  mode  of  occupation.     The  complaint  against 
the  ooUes  (patres)  shortly  before  the  enactment  of 
the  Lidnian  Regions  was,  that  they  were  not 
cfBtent  with  keeping  the  land  which  they  ille- 
gally possessed  (possesso  per  injuriam  agro),  but 
that  they  refused  to  distribute  among  the  plebs  the 
vacant  land  (vacuum  agrum)  which  had  then  re- 
cently been  taken  from  the  enemy.     (Li v.  iv.  51, 
vi.  5.  37 ;  Occupatio).     It  probably  sometimes 
hajifKned  that  public  land  was  occupied,  or  squatted 
am  (to  use  a  North  American  phrase),  by  any  ad- 
venturera.* 
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*  It  is  stated  in  the  American  Almanac  for 
1839,  that  though  the  now  territory  of  Iowa  con- 
tains above  20,000  inhabitants,  **  none  of  the  land 
has  been  purchased,  the  people  being  all  what  are 
tenned  squatters.**  The  land  alluded  to  is  all 
poUic  land.  The  squatter  often  makes  consider- 
able imjHt^vements  on  the  land  which  he  has  oc- 
orpied,  and  even  sells  hia  interest  in  it,  before  any 
porchue  is  made  of  the  land.  The  privilege  of 
preemption  which  is  allowed  to  the  squatter,  or 
to  the  person  who  baa  purchased  his  interest,  is 


But  whatever  was  the  mode  in  which  these  lands 
were  occupied,  the  possessor,  when  once  in  posses- 
sion, was,  as  we  have  seen,  protected  by  the  praetor*k 
interdict.     The  patron  who  permitted  his  client  to 
occupy  any  part  of  his  possession  as  tenant  at  will 
O'fvoarto),  could  eject  him  at  pleasure  by  the  m- 
ierdidum  de  preeario  ;  for  the  client  did  not  obtain 
a  possession  by  such  permission  of  his  patron.  The 
patron  would,  of  course,  have  the  same  remedy 
against  a  tres})asser.     But  any  individual,  how- 
ever humble,  who  had  a  possession,  was  also  pro- 
tected in  it  against  the  aggression  of  the  rich  ;  and 
it  was  **  one  of  the  grievances  bitteriy  complained 
of  by  the  Gracchi,  and  all  the  patriots  of  their 
age,  that  while  a  soldier  was  serving  against  the 
enemy,  his  powerful  neighbour,  who  coveted  his 
small  estate,  ejected  his  wife  and  children.**  (Nieb.) 
The  state  could  not  only  grant  the  occupation  or 
possession  of  its  public  land,  but  could  sell  it,  and 
thus  convert  public  into  private  Und.     A  remark- 
able passage  in  Orosius  (Savigny,  p.  1 76,  note), 
shows  that  public  lands,  which  haid  been  given 
to  certain  religious  corporations  to  possssi^  were 
sold  in  order  to  raise  money  for  the  exigencies  of 
the  state.     The  telling  of  that  land   whidi  was 
possesaedy  and  the  circumstance  of  the  possession 
having  been  a  grant  or  public  act,  are  both  con- 
tained in  this  passage. 

The  public  lands  which  were  occupied  by  pos- 
sessors, were  sometimes  called,  with  reference  to 
such  possession,  oocupatorii  ;  and,  with  respect  to 
the  state,  conoestu  Public  land  which  became  pri- 
vate by  sale  was  called  quaedoriu$;  that  which  is 
often  spoken  of  as  assigned  (ampiiafi»),was  marked 
out  and  divided  (Umiiittui)  among  the  plebeians 
in  equal  lots,  and  given  to  them  in  absolute  owner- 
ship, or  it  was  assigned  to  the  persons  who  were 
sent  out  as  a  colony.  Whether  the  land  so  granted 
to  the  colony  should  become  Roman  or  not,  de- 
pended on  the  nature  of  the  colony.  The  name 
ager  publicus  was  given  to  the  public  lands  which 
were  acquired  even  after  the  plebs  had  become  one 
of  the  estates  in  the  Roman  constitution,  though 
the  name  publicus,  in  its  original  sense,  could  no 
longer  be  applicable  to  such  public  lands.  After 
the  establishment  of  Uie  plebs  as  an  estate,  the 
possession  of  public  land  was  still  claimed  as  the 
peculiar  privilege  of  the  patricians,  as  before  the 
establishment  of  the  plebs  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  only  way  in  which  public  lands  were  enjoyed 
by  the  populus  :  the  assignment,  that  is  the  grant 
by  the  state  of  the  ownership  of  public  Und  in 
fixed  shares,  was  the  privilege  of  the  plebs.  In 
the  early  ages,  when  the  populus  was  the  state,  it 
does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  assignment  of 
public  lands  among  the  populus,  though  it  may  be 
assumed  that  public  lands  would  occasionally  be 
sold  ;  the  mode  of  enjoyment  of  public  land  was 
that  of  posscssio,  subject  to  an  annual  payment  to 
the  state.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  this  ancient 
possessio,  which  we  cannot  consider  as  having  its 
origin  in  anything  else  than  the  consent  of  the  state, 
was  a  good  title  to  the  use  of  the  land  so  long  as 
the  annual  payments  were  made.  At  any  rate, 
the  plebs  had  no  claim  upon  such  ancient  posses- 
sions. But  with  the  introduction  of  the  plebs  as  a 
separate  estate,  and  the  acquisition  of  new  lands 


the  only  security  which  either  the  squatter  or  the 
person  who  purchases  from  him,  has  for  the  im- 
provements made  on  the  land. 
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bj  conquest,  it  would  seem  that  the  plebs  had  as 
good  a  title  to  a  share  of  the  newly  conquered 
lands,  as  the  patricians  to  the  exclusive  enjoyment 
of  Uiose  lands  which  had  been  acquired  by  conquest 
before  the  plebs  had  become  an  estate ;  and  ac- 
cording to  Livy  (iv.  49),  the  plebs  founded  their 
claim  to  the  captured  lands  on  their  services  in  the 
war.  The  determination  of  what  part  of  newly 
conquered  lands  (arable  and  vineyards)  should  re- 
main public,  and  what  part  should  be  assigned  to 
the  plebs,  which,  Niebuhr  says,  **  it  need  scarcely 
be  observed  was  done  after  the  completion  of  eveiy 
conquest,**  ought  to  have  been  an  eifectual  way  of 
settling  all  disputes  between  the  patricians  and 
plebs  as  to  the  possessions  of  the  former  ;  for  such 
an  appropriation,  if  it  were  actually  made,  could 
have  no  other  meaning  than  that  Uie  patricians 
were  to  have  as  good  title  to  possess  their  share 
as  the  plebs  to  the  ownership  of  their  assigned 
portions.  The  plebs  at  least  could  never  &irly 
claim  an  assignment  of  public  land,  appropriated 
to  remain  such,  at  the  time  when  they  received 
the  share  of  the  conquered  lands  to  which  they 
were  intitled.  But  the  &ct  is,  that  we  have  no 
evidence  at  all  as  to  such  division  between  lands 
appropriated  to  remain  public  and  lands  assigned 
in  ownership,  as  Niebuhr  assumes.  All  that  we 
know  is,  that  the  patricians  po$$e99ed  laige  tracts 
of  public  land,  and  that  the  plebs  from  time  to 
time  claimed  and  enforced  a  division  of  part  of 
thenu  In  such  a  condition  of  afiairs,  many  diffi- 
Bult  questions  might  arise  ;  and  it  is  quite  as  pos- 
sible to  conceive  that  the  claims  of  the  plebs  might 
in  some  cases  be  as  ill  founded  as  the  conduct  of 
the  patricians  was  alleged  to  be  rapacious  in  ex- 
tending their  possessions.  In  the  course  of  time, 
owing  to  sales  of  possessions,  femily  settlements, 
permanent  improvements  made  on  the  land,  the 
claims  on  the  land  of  creditors  who  had  lent  money 
on  the  security  of  it,  and  other  causes,  the  equitable 
adjustment  of  rights  under  an  agrarian  law  was 
impossible  ;  and  this  is  a  difficulty  which  Appian 
(i.  10.  18)  particularly  mentions  as  resulting  frvm 
khe  law  of  Tib.  Qracchus. 

Public  pasture  lands,  it  appears,  were  not  the 
subject  of  assignment. 

The  property  (pMicum)  of  the  Roman  people 
consisted  of  many  things  besides  land.  The  con- 
quest of  a  territory,  unless  special  terms  were 
granted  to  the  conquered,  seems  to  have  implied 
the  acquisition  by  the  Roman  state  of  the  conquered 
territoiy  and  all  that  it  contained.  Thus  not  only 
would  land  be  acquired,  which  was  available  for 
oom,  vineyards,  and  pasture  ;  but  mines,  roads, 
rivers,  harbours,  and,  as  a  consequence,  tolls  and 
duties.  If  a  Roman  colony  was  sent  out  to  occupy 
a  conquered  territory  or  town,  a  pert  of  the  con- 
quered lands  was  assigned  to  the  colonists  in  com- 
plete ownership.  [Colonia.]  The  remainder,  it 
appears,  was  left  or  restored  to  the  inhabitants. 
Not  that  we  arc  to  understand  that  they  had  the 
property  in  the  land  as  they  had  before  ;  but  it 
appears  that  they  were  subject  to  a  payment,  the 
produce  of  which  belonged  to  the  Roman  people. 
In  the  case  of  Uie  colony  sent  to  Antium,  Dionysius 
(ix.  60)  states,  "  that  all  the  Antiatcs  who  had 
houses  and  hmds  remained  in  the  country,  and 
cultivated  both  the  portions  that  were  set  aside  for 
them  and  the  portions  appropri;itcd  to  the  C4>luni8ts, 
on  the  condition  of  paying  to  them  a  fixed  portion 
of  the  produce  ;  ^  in  which  case,  if  the  historian's 
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statement  is  true,  all  the  sums  paid  by  the  original 
landholders  were  appropriated  to  the  oolonisti. 
Niebuhr  seems  to  suppose,  that  the  Roman  state 
might  at  any  time  resume  such  restorod  lands  ; 
and,  no  doubt,  the  notion  of  a  possibility  of  re- 
sumption under  some  circumstances  at  leaat  was 
involved  in  the  tenure  by  which  these  lands  were 
held  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  resumption  of 
such  lands  was  ever  resorted  to  except  in  extraor- 
dinary cases,  and  except  as  to  conquered  lands 
which  were  the  public  lands  of  the  conquered 
state.  Private  persons,  who  were  pennitted  to 
retain  their  lands  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  tax, 
were  not  the  possessors  to  whom  the  agrarian  laws 
applied.  In  many  cases  large  tracts  of  land  were 
absolutely  seized,  their  owners  having  perished  in 
battle  or  been  driven  away,  and  extensive  districts, 
either  not  cultivated  at  all  or  very  imperfectly-  cul- 
tivated, became  the  property  of  the  state.  Such 
lands  as  were  unoccupied  could  become  the  subject 
of  possessio  ;  and  the  possessor  would,  in  all  caaes, 
and  in  whatever  manner  he  obtained  Uie  land,  be 
liable  to  a  payment  to  the  state,  as  above-men> 
tioned  in  the  extract  from  Appian. 

This  possessio  was  a  real  interest,  for  it  waa  the 
subject  of  sale :  it  was  the  use  (una)  of  Uie  land  .- 
but  it  was  not  the  ager  or  property.  The  posacasic 
strictly  could  not  pass  by  the  testament  of  the 
possessor,  at  least  not  by  the  mandpatio.  (Gaios, 
il  102.)  It  is  not  easy,  therefore,  to  imagine  any 
mode  by  which  the  possession  of  Uie  heres  was 
protected,  unless  there  was  a  legal  form,  such  as 
Savigny  has  assumed  to  exist  for  the  general  pro- 
tect luu  of  possessiones  in  the  public  lands.  The 
possessor  of  public  land  never  acquired  the  owner> 
ship  by  virtue  of  his  possession  ;  it  was  not  subject 
to  usucapion.  The  ownership  of  the  land  which 
belonged  to  the  state,  could  only  be  acquired  by 
the  grant  of  the  ownership,  or  by  purchase  from 
the  state.  The  state  could  at  any  tune,  according 
to  strict  right,  sell  that  land  which  was  only  pos- 
sessed, or  assign  it  to  another  than  the  possessor. 
The  possession  was,  in  bct^  with  respect  to  the  state, 
precarium  ;  and  we  may  suppose  tlut  the  lands  so 
held  would  at  first  receive  few  permanent  imprave- 
mentsL  In  course  of  time,  and  particolariy  when 
the  possessors  had  been  undisturbed  for  manj 
years,  possession  would  appear,  in  an  equitable 
point  of  view,  to  have  become  equivalent  to  owner- 
ship ;  and  the  hardship  of  removing  the  possessors 
by  an  agrarian  law  would  appear  the  greater,  after 
the  state  had  long  acquiesced  in  their  use  and  oc- 
cupation of  the  public  land. 

In  order  to  form  a  correct  judgment  of  these  en- 
actments which  are  specially  cited  as  agrarian  laws, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  possessors  of 
public  lands  owed  a  yearly  tenth,  or  fifth,  as  the 
case  might  be,  to  the  state.  These  annual  pay- 
ments were,  it  seems,  often  withheld  by  the  pos- 
sessors, and  thus  the  state  was  deprived  of  a  fiind 
for  the  expenses  of  war  and  other4general  purposes. 

The  first  mention  by  Livy  of  conquoed  land 
being  distributed  among  the  plebs  belongs  to  the 
reign  of  Servius  Tullius  (1 46, 47).  The  object  of  the 
a^fiarifui  law  of  Sp.  Cassius  (Liv.  iL  41;  Dionya. 
viiL  70),  B.  c.  484,  is  supposed  by  Niebuhr  to  have 
been  **  that  the  portion  of  the  populus  in  the  public 
lands  should  be  set  apart,  that  the  rest  shouJd  be 
divided  among  the  plebeians,  that  the  tithe  should 
again  be  levied  and  applied  to  paying  the  amjy.^ 
The  agrarian  law  of  C.  Licinius  Stole  (Liv.  vi.  36  ; 
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4p;aui,  B.CL  L  8)  b.  c:  365,  limited  each  indi- 
ridtul's  posKfleiofi  of  public  land  to  500  jugera, 
iDd  imposed  some  other  restrictiaiiB  ;  but  the  pos- 
sessor had  no  better  title  to  the  500  jngera  which 
tbe  ]av  left  him,  than  he  formeriy  had  to  what 
die  law  took  €noin  him.      [Lbges     Liciniak.] 
T^  soTpliia  land  was  to  be  divided  among  the 
plebeiana,  as  we  may  awnmie  from  this  being  an 
Agianao  law.     The  Lidnian  law  not  effecting  its 
objcxt,  Tib.  SemfHonius  Gracchuji,  B.  c.  133,  le* 
Tired  the  measuxv  for  limiting  the  poeseMion  of 
pol^  land  to  5(M>  jngera.    The  aigomenta  of  the 
pmmcuaa  gainst  this  measure^  as  they  are  stated 
bj  iLppian  (B.  C  L  10),  are  sach  as  might  reason- 
tfalj  be  urged  ;  but  he  adds  that  Gracchus  pro- 
pgsei  to  give  to  each  possessor,  by  way  of  com- 
peoBtifm  Ibr  improrements  made  on  the  public 
liod,  Uie  foil  ownership  of  500  jngera,  and  half 
dat  quantity  to  each  of  his  son^jlf  he  had  any. 
Uzder  the  law  of  Tibeiins  Gracchm  three  commis- 
aaaen  (triamTiri)  were  to  be  chosen  annnally  by 
the  thirty-fiTe  tribes,  who  were  to  decide  all  ques- 
Qecs  that  might  arise  as  to  the  claims  of  the  state 
spoQ  knds  in  the  occupation  of  possessors.    The 
bvjaoTided  th&t  the  land  which  was  to  be  re- 
iBBkeddioold  be  distribnled  in  small  aUotments 
aaung  the  poorer  citiaens,  and  they  were  not  to 
bsre  the  power   of  alienating  their  allotmentSL 
GnediDs  also   proposed  that  the   ready  money 
vhieh  Attains    IIL,    King    of   Peivamns,   had 
vith  all  his   other  property  bequeathed  to  the 
Brana  state,  should  be  divided  among  the  persons 
«ko  leoeiTed  allotments,  in  order  to  enable  them 
Vi  stod.  their  land.     Tiberius  Gracchus  lost  his 
life  b  a  riot  bl  a  133  ;  but  the  senate  allowed 
ih€  wiim'—M.»w»iii  to  continue  their  labours.    After 
tbe  dcsik  of  'nberius  Giaochus,  a  tragical  event 
h^pptiad  at  Rome.     P.  Oxnelins  Scipio,  who  had 
■a^ntained  the  cause  of  the  possessors,  both  Roman 
sad  Italian,  against  the  measure  of  Gracchus,  was 
f^md  dead  innis  bed.  Suspicion  was  strong  against 
t^  party  of  Cains  Gracchus,  the  younger  brother 
<rf  Txbcnni,  whose  sista  Sempronia  was  the  wife  of 
Sd|Bfl^  but  no  inquiry  was  made  into  the  cause 
of  Se^iio^  death.     Cains  Gracchus  became  a  tri- 
bone  <^the  plebs,  B.  c.  123,  and  he  put  the  law  of 
loft  bvBthcr  again  in  force,  for  it  had  virtnally  been 
nspended  by  the  senate,  b.  c  129,  by  their  with- 
^vii^  die  powers  from  the  three  commissioners, 
s(  whom  Graechus  was  one,  and  giving  them  to  the 
ffmsol,  C  Semprunins  Tuditanus,  who,  being  en- 
raged in  the  Illyrian  war,  could  not  attend  to  the 
bndneaa.    Caius  Gracchus  propcwed  the  establish- 
nrst  of  Tarions  colonies  under  the  provisions  of 
ihc  law.     To  check  his  power,  the  senate  called 
in  the  aid  of  another  tribune,  M.  Livios  Dnisus, 
vbo  outbid  Cains  in  his  popular  measures.     The 
4SW  of  Gracchus  proposed  that  thoae  who  received 
sQotmects  of  land  should  pay  the  state  a  small 
saa  in  reelect  of  each.     Dnunis  released  them  from 
tbis  patnunt.     Cains  proposed  to  found  two  colo- 
rjti :  Dmsus  |»oposed  to  found  twelve,  each  con- 
Bstiog  of  three  thousand  men.    Cains  Gracchus 
l>««t  his  life  in  a  crril  commotion  a  a  121.  Shortly 
t^  his  death,  that  clause  of  the  Sempronian  law 
vhkh  forbade  the  alienation  of  the  allotments, 
*ai  rppealed  ;  and  they  forthwith  began  to  fall 
rm  the  hands   of  the  rich  by  purchase,  or  by 
il%ed  pQichascs  as  Appian  obscurely  states  (B.  C. 
i-27).    A  tribune,  Spurins  Borios  (Borius  is  the 
»ae  ia  the  MSS  of  Appian),  carried  a  law  to 
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prevent  future  divisions  of  the  public  land,  with  a 
provision  that  the  sums  payable  in  respect  of  thif 
land  to  the  state,  should  be  fonned  into  a  fand  fot 
the  relief  of  the  poor.  But  another  tribune,  Spa> 
rius  Thorios,  a c.  Ill,  repealed  this  law  as  to  the 
tax  from  the  public  hmds,  and  thus  the  ^ebs  lost 
everythmg  for  the  future,  both  lands  and  poors* 
money.    [Lbx  Thobia.] 

Other  agrarian  laws  followed.  In  the  sixth  con- 
sulship of  Marius,  a  a  100,  agrarian  laws  were 
carried  by  the  tribune  L.  Appoleius  Satominus 
and  his  party,  the  object  of  which  was  chiefly  to 
provide  for  the  veteran  soldien  of  Mariusi  These 
measures  were  carried  by  violence,  but  they  were 
subsequently  declared  nuIL  The  tribune,  M. 
Livius  DrusDs  the  younger,  a  c.  91,  proposed  the 
division  of  all  the  public  land  in  Italy  and  the 
establishment  of  the  colonies  which  had  been  pro- 
jected :  he  was  for  giving  away  everything  that 
the  state  had  (Florus,  iii.  16).  This  Drusus  was 
also  a  tool  of  the  senate,  whose  object  was  to 
humble  the  equestrian  order  by  means  of  the  plebs 
and  the  Italian  SociL  But  the  Socii  were  also  in- 
terested in  opposing  the  measures  of  Drusus,  as 
they  possessed  large  parts  of  the  public  land  in 
Italy.  To  gain  their  consent,  Drusus  promised  to 
give  them  the  full  Roman  citixenship.  But  he 
and  the  senate  could  not  agree  on  all  these  mea- 
sures, Drusus  was  murdered,  and  the  Socii,  seeing 
their  hopes  of  the  citixenship  balked,  broke  out  in 
open  war  (ac.  90).  The  measures  of  Dnisus 
were  declared  null,  and  there  was  no  investigation 
as  to  his  death.  The  Social  or  Marsic  war,  after 
threatening  Rome  with  ruin,  was  ended  by  the 
Romans  conceding  what  the  allies  demanded. 
[Lbx  Julia.] 

The  land  to  which  all  the  agrarian  laws,  prior 
to  the  Thoria  Lex,  iqiplied,  was  the  public  land 
in  Italy,  south  of  the  Macra  and  the  Rubico,  the 
southern  boundaries  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  on  the  west 
and  east  coasts  respectively.  The  Thoria  Lex 
applied  to  all  the  public  land  within  these  limits, 
except  what  had  been  disposed  of  by  assi^ation 
prior  to  the  year  ac.  133,  in  which  Tiberias 
Gracchus  was  tribune,  and  except  the  Ager  Cam- 
panus.  It  applied  also  to  public  land  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Africa,  and  in  the  territory  of  Corinth. 
[Thoria  Lax.]  The  object  of  the  agrarian  law 
of  P.  Servilius  Rullus,  proposed  in  the  consul- 
ship of  Cicero  a  c  63,  was  to  sell  all  the  public 
land  both  in  and  out  of  Italy,  and  to  buy  lands  in 
Italy  on  which  the  poor  were  to  be  settled.  Ten 
commissioners,  with  extraordinary  powers,  were  to 
carry  the  law  into  effect,  and  a  host  of  surveyors, 
clerks,  and  other  ofHcers,  were  to  find  employment 
in  this  agrarian  job.  The  job  was  defeated  by 
Cicero,  whose  three  extant  orations  against  RuUns 
contain  most  instructive  matter  on  the  condition 
of  the  Roman  state  at  that  time.  The  tribune 
Flavins,  a  c.  60,  at  the  instigation  of  Cn.  Pompeius, 
brought  forward  a  measure  for  providing  the  sol- 
diers of  Pompeius  with  lands.  Cicero  was  not  al- 
together opposed  to  this  measure,  for  he  wished  to 
please  Pompeius.  One  clause  of  the  law  provided 
that  lands  should  be  bought  for  distribution  with 
the  money  that  should  arise  in  the  next  five  years 
from  the  new  revenues  that  had  been  created  by 
the  Asiatic  conquests  of  Pompeius.  The  law  was 
dropped,  but  it  was  reproduced  in  a  somewhat 
altered  shape  by  C.  Julius  Caesar  in  his  consul- 
ship, B.  c.  59,  and  it  included  the  Stellatis  Agex 
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and  the  Camnnnm  Ager,  which  all  previoafl  agrar 
nan  laws  had  left  untouched.  The  fertile  tract  of 
Capua  (Campanus  Affer)  was  distributed  among 
20,000  persons,  who  had  the  qualification  that  the 
law  required,  of  three  or  more  children^  After 
this  distribution  of  the  Campanian  land,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  port  duties  and  tolls  (portoria\ 
Cicero  observes  {ad  AU.  iL  16),  "  there  was  no 
revenue  to  be  raised  from  Italy,  except  the  five 
per  cent,  {vieesima)  ^  from  the  sale  and  manu- 
mission of  slaves. 

The  lands  which  the  Roman  people  had  acquired 
in  the  Italian  peninsula  by  conquest  were  greatly 
reduced  in  amount  by  the  laws  of  Gracchus  and  by 
sale.  Confiscations  in  the  civil  wars,  and  conquests 
abroad,  were,  indeed,  continually  increasing  the 
public  lands  ;  but  these  lands  were  allotted  to  the 
soldios  and  the  numerous  colonists  to  whom  the 
state  was  continually  giving  lands.  The  ^stem  of 
colonisation  which  prevailed  during  the  republic, 
was  continued  imder  the  emperors,  and  considerable 
tracts  of  Italian  land  were  disposed  of  in  this  man- 
ner by  Augustus  and  his  successors.  Vespasian  as- 
signed lands  in  Samnium  to  his  soldiers,  and  grants 
of  Italian  lands  are  mentioned  by  subsequent  em- 
perors, tiiough  we  may  infer  that  at  the  close  of 
the  second  century  of  our  aero,  there  was  little 
public  land  left  in  the  peninsula.  Vespasian  sold 
part  of  the  .public  lands  called  tubaecioa.  Domitian 
gave  the  remainder  of  such  lands  all  through  Italy 
to  the  possessors  (Aggenus).  The  conquests  be- 
yond the  limits  of  Italy  famished  the  emperors 
with  the  means  of  rewarding  the  veterans  by  grants 
of  land,  and  in  this  way  the  institutions  of  Rome 
were  planted  on  a  foreign  soil  But,  according  to 
Gains,  property  in  the  land  was  not  acquired  by 
such  grant ;  the  ownership  was  still  in  the  state, 
and  the  provincial  landholder  had  only  the  pos- 
sessio.  If  this  be  true,  as  against  the  Roman 
people  or  the  Caesar,  his  interest  in  Uie  land  was 
one  that  might  be  resumed  at  any  time,  according 
to  the  strict  rules  of  law,  though  it  is  easily  con- 
ceived that  such  foreign  possessions  would  daily 
acquire  strength,  and  coidd  not  safely  be  dealt 
with  as  possessions  had  been  in  Italy  by  the 
various  agrarian  laws  which  had  convulsed  the 
Roman  state.  This  assertion  of  the  right  of  the 
popttlns  Romanus  and  of  the  emperors,  might 
be  no  wrong  **  inflicted  on  provincial  landowners 
by  the  Roman  jurisprudence,"*  as  Niebuhr  affirms. 
The  tax  paid  by  tne  holders  of  ager  privatus  in 
the  provinces  was  the  only  thmg  which  dis- 
tinffuished  the  beneficial  interest  in  such  land  from 
It^c  land,  and  might  be,  in  l^al  effect,  a  recog- 
nition  of  the  ownership  according  to  Roman  law. 
And  this  was  Savigny*s  earlier  opinion  with  re- 
spect to  the  tax  paid  by  provincial  lands  ;  he  con- 
sidered such  tax  due  to  the  Roman  people  as  the 
sovereign  or  ultimate  owner  of  the  lands.  His 
later  opinion,  as  expressed  in  the  Zeitichrifl  fur 

*  Niebuhr  observes  that  Frontinus  speaks  of 
the  **"  arva  publica  in  the  provinces,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  agri  privati  there  ;  ***  but  this  he 
certainly  does  not  This  contradistinction  is  made 
by  his  commentator  Aggenus  who,  as  he  himself 
says,  only  conjectures  the  meaning  of  Frontinus ; 
and,  perhaps,  he  has  not  discovered  it.  (Ret  Agr. 
Script  pp.  38.  46,  47.)  Savigny's  explanation  of 
this  passage  is  contained  in  the  Zeiisdarijl  fur 
CMk,  Re^Usw,  vol  xL  p.  24. 
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Getekidkilidie  ReOitwutensehaft  (vol  v.  p.  254),  k, 
that  under  the  Caesars  a  uniform  system  of  direct 
taxation  was  established  in  the  provinces,  to  which 
all  pnmndal  land  was  subject ;  but  land  in  Italy 
was  firee  from  this  tax,  and  a  provincial  town  could 
only  acquire  the  like  fireedom  by  receiving  the 
privilege  expressed  by  the  term  Jus  Italicom.  The 
complete  solution  of  the  question  here  und^  dis- 
cussion could  only  be  effected  by  ascotaining  the 
origin  and  real  nature  of  this  provincial  land-tax ; 
and  as  it  may  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
ascertain  such  focts,  we  must  endeavour  to  give 
a  probable  solution.  Now  it  is  consistent  with 
Roman  notions  that  all  conquered  land  should  be 
considered  as  the  property  of  the  Roman  state; 
and  it  is  certain  that  such  land,  though  asugned 
to  individuals,  did  not  by  that  circumstance  alone 
become  invested  with  tdl  the  characters  of  that 
Roman  land  which  was  private  prc^Mrty.  It  had  not 
the  privil^e  of  the  Jus  Italicum,  and  consequently 
could  not  be  the  object  of  Quiritarian  ownership, 
with  its  incidents  of  mancipatio,  &c.  All  land  in 
the  provinces,  including  even  that  of  the  liberae 
dvitates,  and  the  ager  publicus  prqperly  so  called, 
could  only  become  an  object  of  Quiritarian  owner- 
ship by  having  conferred  upon  it  the  privilege  of 
Itidic  land,  by  which  it  was  also  released  from  the 
payment  of  tne  tax.  It  is  clear  that  there  might 
be  and  was  ager  privatus,  or  private  property,  in 
provincial  land  ;  but  this  land  had  not  the 
privileges  of  Italic  land,  unless  such  privilege  was 
expressly  givoi  to  it,  and  accordingly  it  paid  a  tax. 
As  the  notions  of  landed  property  in  all  coontriei 
seem  to  suppose  a  complete  ownership  residing  in 
some  person,  and  as  the  provincial  landowner, 
whose  lands  had  not  the  privilq;e  of  the  Jus 
Italicum,  had  not  that  kind  of  ownership  which, 
according  to  the  notions  of  Roman  law,  was  com- 
plete ownenhip,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the 
ultimate  ownership  of  urovincial  lands  (with  the 
exception  of  those  of  the  liberae  civitates)  could 
reside  any  where  else  than  in  the  populus  Romanus, 
and,  after  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  powff, 
in  the  populus  Romanus  or  the  Caesar.  This 
question  is,  however,  one  of  some  difficulty,  and 
well  deserves  furthef  examination.  It  may  be 
doubted,  however,  if  Gains  means  to  say  that 
there  could  be  no  Quiritarian  ownership  of  private 
land  in  the  provinces ;  at  least  this  would  not  be 
the  case  in  those  districts  to  which  the  Jus  Italicum 
was  extended.  The  case  of  the  Recentoric  hinds, 
wliich  if  quoted  by  Niebuhr  (Cic  c  RtdUtm,  1 4), 
may  be^explamed.  The  land  here  spokea  of  wa« 
land  in  Sicily.  Gne  object  of  the  measure  of 
Rullus  was  to  exact  certain  extraordinary  pay- 
ments {vectigal)  from  the  public  lands,  that  is, 
from  the  possessors  of  them  ;  but  he  excepted  the 
Recentoric  lands  from  the  operation  of  his  measure. 
If  this  is  private  land,  Cicero  aignes,  the  exception 
is  unnecessary.  The  argument,  <rf'  course,  assumes 
that  there  was  or  might  be  private  land  in  Sicily : 
that  is,  there  was  or  might  be  land  which  would 
not  be  affected  by  this  part  of  the  measure  of 
RuUus.  Now  the  opposition  of  public  and  private 
land  in  this  passage  certainly  proves,  what  can 
easily  be  proved  without  it,  that  individuals  in  the 
provinces  owned  land  as  individuals  did  in  Italy ; 
and  such  land  might  with  propriety  be  calicd 
prtPtUus,  as  contrasted  with  that  called  puUicu*  in 
the  provinces :  in  fact,  it  would  not  be  easy  tu 
have  found  another  name  for  it.    But  we  know 
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r  prlvstas  in  the  prorinces,  unless  it  bad 
m»!Ted  the  Jos  Italiann,  was  not  the  same  thing 
ag  agcr  priTBtos  in  Italj,  thoagh  hoth  were  private 
fTopertr.  Such  a  passage  then  as  that  just  re- 
^-tred  to  in  Cioeroi,  leads  to  no  necessary  conclusion 
that  the  nidmate  ownership  or  dominion  of  this 
pcTvaie  hmd  was  not  in  the  Roman  people. 

It  dohr  ranwina  briefly  to  notice  the  condition  of 
t^  public  land  with  respect  to  the  £ructus,  or  vec- 
t%sl  which  belonged  to  the  state.    This,  as  al- 
ready observed,  was  generally  a  tenth,  and  hence 
the  seer  pnblicoa  waa  acHnetimes  called  decnmanus ; 
it  was  also  sometimea  called  ager  vectigalis.    The 
dt&es  were  genemlly  &nned  by  the  pnblicani,  who 
paid  their  rent  mostly  in  money,  but  sometimes  in 
ETsin     The  letting  was  managed  by  the  censors, 
ai  the  lease  waa  for  fire  years.    The  fionn,  how- 
ei^r,  of  leasing  the  tenths  was  that  of  a  sale. 
In  course  of  time  the  word  locatio 
ap^ied  to  these  leases.     The  phrase  nsed  by 
xhs  Rcwaan  writers  was  originally  Jruebu  looatio, 
vhkrb  was  the  proper  expression  ;  but  we  find  the 
Jruiaulum  loemre,  also  used  in  the 
an  expression  which  might  appear 
seaiewhat  ambignoua  ;  and  even  agrmm  loeare, 
v^iich  m%ht  mean  the  leasing  of  the  public  lands, 
sod  not  of  the  tenths  due  fnm  the  possessors  d 
thesa.  Strabo  (p^  €22),  when  speaking  of  the  port 
d&tks  of  Come  in  Aeolis,  says  they  were  sold,  by 
vltkh  he  iw  doubt  means  that  they  were  &rmed 
on  eotam  tezma^     It  is,  however,  made  clear  by 
N'a^ihr,  that  in  some  instances  at  least  the  phrase 
osnaa  fcme,  does  mean  the  leasing  of  the  tenths ; 
whether  this   waa  always  the  meaning  of  the 
pbase,  il  is  not  poaible  to  affirm. 

Ths^gk  the  term  ager  vectigalis  originally  ex- 
pressed eke  public  land,  of  which  the  tithe  was 
H  afterwards  came  to  signify  lands  which 
ased  by  the  state,  or  by  di^rent  corpora- 
This  latter  description  would  comprehend 
even  the  ^ger  publicos ;  but  this  kind  of  public 
pnpeity  was  ffmdnally  reduced  to  a  small  amount, 
and  we  find  Uie  term  ager  vectigalis,  in  the  later 
period,  af^i£ed  to  the  luids  of  towns  which  were 
so  leased  that  the  lessee,  or  those  who  derived  their 
Uihe  from  him,  eonld  not  be  ejected  so  long  as  they 
paid  the  vectiigaL     This  is  the  ager  vectigalis  of 
the  Digcat  (vi.  tit.  3),  on  the  model  of  which  was 
bsvatd  the  emphyteusis,  or  ager  emphytenticarius. 
[£icPBmtU8Z&  J     The  rights  of  the  lessee  of  the 
ager  vectigalis  were  different  from  those  of  a  pos- 
seaaor  of  the  old  ager  pnblicus,  though  the  ager 
vecti^dia  was  derived  from,  and  was  only  a  new 
Sona  of  the  aga  publicns.    Though  he  had  only  a 
}n  m  niy  and  thoagh  he  is  distinguished  from  the 
owner  («lbaMa«),  yet  he  was  considered  as  having 
the  pmwfiisinn  of  the  land.     He  had,  also,  a  right 
cf  action  against  the  town,  if  he  was  ejected  from 
his  land,  pnnrided  he  had  always  paid  his  vectigal. 
The  nature  of  these  agrarian  laws,  of  which  the 
fint  aaa  the  proposed  law  of  Spurius  Cassius,  and 
tke  last,  the  law  of  C.  Julias  Caesar,  b.  c.  59,  is 
«ly  midentood.     The  plebs  began  by  claiming 
s  ehsre  in  those  conquered  lands  of  which  the 
pstridaBs  dairoed  the  exclusive  enjoyment,  sub- 
ject to  a  fixed  payment  to  the  state.     It  was  one 
object  of  the  Rogations  of  Licinius  to  check  the 
fswer  of  the  nobl«^  and  to  limit  their  wealth  ; 
■d  at  (hey  had  at  that  time  little  landed  property, 
t^ii  end  vooU  be  accomplished  by  limiting  their 
sfVjncBt  of  t&e  public  laod«    But  a  more  im- 
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portant  object  was  to  provide  for  the  poorer  citisens. 
In  a  country  where  there  is  little  trade,  and  na 
manufacturing  industry,  the  land  is  the  only  source 
to  which  the  po4»rcr  classes  can  look  for  subsist- 
ence. Aoeordmgly,  at  Rome  there  was  a  continual 
demand  for  allotments,  and  these  allotments  were 
made  from  time  to  time.  These  allotments  were 
just  large  enough  to  mamtain  a  num  and  his 
&mily,  and  the  encouragement  of  population  was 
one  n  the  objects  contemplated  by  Uiese  grants 
of  land.  (Liv.  v.  30.)  Rome  required  a  constant 
supply  of  soldiers,  and  the  system  was  wdl 
adapted  to  give  the  supply.  But  this  system  of 
small  holdings  did  not  produce  all  the  results  that 
wne  anticipated.  Poverty  and  mismanagement 
often  compelled  the  small  owners  to  sell  their 
lands  to  their  richer  neighbours,  and  one  clause  of 
the  law  of  Tib.  Gracchus  forbaide  persons  selling 
their  allotments.  This  clause  was  afterwards 
repealed,  not,  as  some  would  suppose,  to  &vour  the 
rich,  but  simply  because  the  repeal  of  so  absurd 
an  enactment  would  be  beneficial  to  all  parties. 
In  the  later  republic  agrarian  laws  were  con- 
sidered as  one  means  of  draining  the  city  of  the 
scum  of  the  population,  which  is  only  another 
proof  of  the  impolicy  of  these  measures,  for  the 
worthless  populace  of  a  large  city  will  never 
make  a  good  atn'icultural  population.  (Cic  ad 
AU,  i.  19.)  They  were  also  used  as  means 
of  settling  veteran  soldiers,  who  must  either  be 
maintained  as  soldiers,  or  provided  for  in  some 
way.  Probably  from  about  the  dose  of  the 
second  Punic  war,  when  the  Romans  had  huge 
standing  armies,  it  became  the  practice  to  pro- 
vide for  those  who  had  served  their  period  by 
giving  them  a  grant  of  land  (Liv.  zxxL  4)  ;  and 
this  practice  became  common  under  the  later 
republic  and  the  empire.  The  Roman  soldier  al- 
ways looked  forward  to  a  release  from  service  after 
a  certam  time,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  send 
him  away  empty-handed.  At  the  present  day 
none  of  the  powers  of  Europe  which  maintain  very 
large  armies  could  safely  disband  them,  for  they 
could  not  provide  for  the  soldiers,  and  the  soldien 
would  certainly  provide  for  themselves  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others.  It  was  perhaps  not  so  much  a  sys- 
tem of  policy  with  the  Romans  as  necessity,  which 
led  them  from  time  to  time  to  grant  lands  in  small 
allotments  to  the  various  classes  of  citiaens  who 
have  been  enumerated. 

The  effects  of  this  system  must  be  oonsidered 
from  several  points  of  view — as  a  means  of  silenc- 
ing the  clamours  of  the  poor,  and  one  of  the  modes 
of  relicring  their  poverty,  under  which  aspect 
they  may  be  classed  with  the  Leges  Frumentanae ; 
of  diffusing  Roman  eettlen  over  Italy,  and  thus 
extending  the  Roman  power  ;  as  a  means  of  pro- 
viding for  soldiers  ;  and  as  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  popular  leaders  sought  to  extend  their  in- 
fluence. The  effects  on  agriculture  could  hardly 
be  beneficial,  if  we  consider  that  the  fact  of  the 
settlers  often  wanting  capital  is  admitted  by  an- 
cient authorities,  that  they  were  liable  to  be  called 
from  their  lands  for  militazy  serrice,  and  that 
persons  to  whom  the  land  was  given  were  often 
unacqiuiinted  with  agriculture,  and  unaccustomed 
to  field  labour.  The  evil  that  appears  in  course 
of  time  in  all  states  is  the  poverty  of  a  laige  number 
of  the  people,  for  which  different  comitries  attempt 
to  provide  different  remedies.  The  Roman  system 
of  giving  land  failed  to  remedy  this  evil ;  but  it 
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was  a  Byitem  that  developed  itself  of  necesuty  in 
a  itate  constituted  like  Rome. 

Those  who  may  choose  to  investigate  the  suh- 
ject  of  the  agrarian  laws,  will  find  the  following 
references  sufficient  for  the  purposes  —  Liv.  L  46, 
47  ;  il  41,  42,  43,  44,  48,  62,  61,  63,  iiL  1,  9, 
iv.  12,  36,  43,  44,  47,  48,  49,  51,  52,  58,  y.  24. 
30,  Ti  5,  6,  16,  21,  35,  viL  16,  x.  13,  47,  xxxiii. 
42,  xzxiv.  40  ;  Dionys.  iL  15,  viii.  70,  &&,  ix. 
51,  &C.,  X.  36  ;  Plut  CamiUus,  c.  39,  T,  Grac- 
thuB^  C.  Grauxhua;  Appian,  D.  C,  i.  7,  &c ;  Cic 
c.  Jitdlum;  ad  AtL  i.  19,  ii.  16  ;  Dion  Cass, 
xxxviii  1,  &c  xlv.  9,  &c  xlvii  14,  xlviii.  2  ;  Veil. 
Pat  ii  2, 6,  44 ;  Floms,  iiL  13,  &c. ;  ZeUsdtrift  fur 
GesckichtUche  Rechiswissenacfui/l^  Das  Ackcrgesctz 
von  Spurius  Thorius,  voL  x*  hy  RudorfF;  Niebuhr, 
Roman  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  129,  &c  ;  Savigny, 
DasRecfddes  Besitzes,  5th  ed. ;  Classicad  Museum, 
Parts  V.  VI.  VII.,  articles  by  the  author  of  this 
article,  and  an  article  by  Professor  Puchta,  of 
Berlin ;  Political  Dictionary,  art  Affrarian  Law, 
by  the  author  of  this  article.  [O.  L.] 

AGRAU'LIA  {&ypav\ia)  was  a  festival  cele- 
brated by  the  Athenians  in  honour  of  Agraulos, 
the  daughter  of  Cecrops.  (Did.  of  Biogr.  ».  ».) 
We  possess  no  particulars  respecting  the  time  or 
mode  of  its  celebration  ;  but  it  was,  perhaps,  con- 
nected with  the  solemn  oath,  which  all  Athenians, 
when  they  arrived  at  mai^ood  (€^§ot),  were 
obliged  to  take  in  the  temple  of  Agraulos,  that  they 
woi:Jd  fight  for  their  country,  and  always  observe 
its  laws.  (Lycurg.  c  Letter,  p.  189 ;  Dem.  de  Legal, 
p.  438  ;  Plut  Aldb,  15 ;  Stobaeus,  Serm,  xli.  141 ; 
Schomann,  De  Oomitiis,  p.  332  ;  Wachsmuth,  Hel- 
Im.  AUerth,  vol.  i  p.  476,  2nd  ed.) 

Agraulos  was  also  honoured  with  a  festival  in 
Cyprus,  iu  the  month  Aphiodisius,  at  which  human 
victims  were  offered.  (Porphyr.  De  Abstin.  ab 
Anim,  i.  2.) 

AGRICULTU'RA,  agriculture. 

Authoritiet. — When  we  remember  that  agricul- 
ture, in  the  most  extended  acceptation  of  the  term, 
was  for  many  centuries  the  chic^  we  may  say,  almost 
the  sole  peaceful  occupation  followed  by  any  laige 
portion  of  the  free  population  in  those  European 
nations  which  first  became  highly  civilised,  we  shall 
Dot  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  contemporaries  of 
Cicero  were  able  to  enumerate  upwards  of  fifty 
Greek  writers  who  had  contributed  to  this  science. 
But  although  the  Homeric  poems  are  filled  with  a 
series  of  the  most  charming  pictures  derived  from 
the  business  of  a  country  life,  although  Uesiod 
supplies  abundance  of  wise  saws  and  pithy  apho- 
risms, the  traditional  wisdom  accumulated  during 
many  successive  generations,  although  Xenophon 
has  bequeathed  to  us  a  most  graceful  essay  on  the 
moral  beauty  of  rustic  pursuits  interspersed  with 
not  a  few  instructive  details,  and  although  much 
that  belongs  to  the  Natuml  History  of  the  subject 
will  be  found  treasured  up  in  the  vast  storehouses 
of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastus,  yet  nothing  which 
can  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  formal  treatise 
upon  the  art  as  exhibited  in  the  pastures  and  corn- 
fields of  Hellas,  has  descended  to  us,  except  a 
volume,  divided  into  twenty  books,  commonly 
known  as  the  Get^aonica  (rcanrovifcd),  whose  his- 
tory is  somewhat  obscure,  but  which,  according  to 
the  account  commonly  received,  was  drawn  up  at 
the  desire  of  Constantino  VI.  (a.  d.  780— «0'2) 
by  a  certain  Cassianus  Bassus,  and  consists  of  ex- 
tracts from  numerous  writers,  chiefly  Greek,  many 
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of  whom  flourished  in  the  second,  third,  and  feurtl: 
centuries.  This  collection  is  systematically  ar- 
ranged and  comprehends  all  the  chief  branches; 
but  it  has  never  been  considered  of  much  value, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  tends  to  confirm  or  illustrate 
the  statements  found  elsewhere.  The  information 
conveyed  by  it  is,  upon  many  points,  extremely 
meagre,  the  materials  were  worked  up  at  a  late  period 
by  on  editor  wiUi  whose  history  and  qualification 
for  his  task  we  are  altogether  unacquainted,  while 
the  most  important  quotations  are  taken  from  authors 
of  whom  we  know  little  or  nothing,  so  that  we  can- 
not tell  whether  their  precepts  apply  to  the  same 
or  to  different  climates,  whether  they  give  us  the 
fniit  of  their  own  experience,  or,  as  we  have  great 
reason  to  suspect  in  many  instances,  were  them- 
selves mere  compilen. 

The  Romans,  during  the  brightest  periods  of 
their  history,  w^ere  devotedly  attached  to  the  only 
lucrative  profession  in  which  any  citizen  could 
embark  with  honour,  and  from  the  first  dawn  until 
the  decline  of  their  literature,  rural  economy 
formed  a  favourite  theme  for  composition  both  in 
prose  and  verse.  The  works  of  the  Sasemae, 
father  and  son,  those  of  Scroia  Trcmellius,  oi 
Julius  Hyginus,  of  Cornelius  Cclsus,  of  Jultiu 
Atticus,  and  of  Jilius  Graecinus  have  perished  ; 
but  we  still  possess,  in  addition  to  Virgil,  four 
**  Scriptores  de  Re  Rustica,*^  two,  at  least,  of  wfaom 
were  practical  men.  We  have,  in  the  first  place, 
162  chapters  from  the  pen  of  the  cider  Catn 
(ac.  234 — 149),  a  strange  medley,  containing 
many  valuable  hints  for  the  management  of  the 
fiirm,  the  olive  garden,  and  the  vineyard,  thro^D 
together  without  order  or  method,  and  mixed  up 
with  medical  prescriptions,  charms  for  dislocated 
and  broken  bones,  culinary  receipts,  and  saotd 
litanies,  the  whole  forming  a  remarkable  compound 
of  simplicity  and  shrewdness,  quaint  wisdom  and 
blind  superstition,  bearing,  moreover,  a  strong  im* 
press  of  the  national  character;  in  the  second 
place,  we  have  the  three  books  of  Vano  (b.  c.  116 
— 28),  drawn  up  at  the  age  of  eighty,  by  one  who 
was  not  only  the  most  profound  scholar  of  his  age, 
but  likewise  a  soldier,  a  politician,  an  enthusiastic 
and  successful  fiurmer ;  in  the  third  place,  the 
thirteen  books  of  Columella  (a.  d.  40  [?]),  morr 
minute  than  the  preceding,  especially  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  vine,  the  olive,  gardening,  and  fniit 
trees,  but  evidently  proceeding  from  one  much  \os^ 
familiar  with  his  subject ;  and,  lastly,  the  fourteen 
books  of  Palladius  (a  writer  of  uncertain  date  who 
closely  copies  Colimiella),  of  which  twelve  form  a 
Farmer's  calendar,  the  different  operations  beinu 
ranged  according  to  the  months  in  which  they 
ought  to  be  performed.  Besides  the  above,  a 
whole  book  of  Pliny  and  numy  detached  chapters 
are  devoted  to  matters  connected  with  the  labouri 
of  the  husbandman  ;  but  in  this,  as  in  the  other 
portions  of  that  remaricable  encyclopaedia,  the 
assertions  must  be  received  with  caution,  since  they 
cannot  be  regarded  as  exhibiting  the  results  of 
original  investigation,  nor  even  a  very  correct  repre- 
sentjition  of  the  opinions  of  others. 

We  ought  not  here  to  pass  over  unnoticed  the 
great  work  of  Mago  the  Carthaginian,  wlm,  as  a 
native  of  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  carefully  cul- 
tivated districts  of  the  ancient  world,  mnst  have 
had  ample  opportimities  for  acquiring  knowlcd^"- 
'1  In's  production,  extending  to  twenty-eight  books, 
had  attained  such  high  fame  that,  after  the  de- 
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ir-ar'tna  of  Oirtliage,  it  was  translated  into  Latin 

Vj  otden  of  the  senate  ;  a  Greek  venion,  with  ad- 

iirii^os  and  probably  omissions,  was  executed  by 

[>k«Tssxia  of  Utica,  and  published  in  twenty  books 

imi^  tlie  centmy  before  the  ooromenoement  of 

OCT  era ;  and  this,  again,  was  a  few  yean  alter- 

vards  eondeoaed  into  six  books  by  Diophanes  of 

Nkae«,  and  presented  to   King  Deiotanu.     In 

•9*ax  fflOowa,  Cato,  Vam,  and  0>liiinel]a  will  be 

iir  chief  supports,  although  references  will  be  made 

;o  and  iUnattatitHis  drawn  from  the  other  sources 

atdiGBted above.  (Van.  A  J?,  i  1 ;  C0LR.R.  1 1 ; 

Plm.  H.  N.  zriiL  3  ;  Proleg.  ad  Chopom.  in  ed. 

NidSL) 
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Rnral  Economy  may  be  treated  of  mider  two 
iiitinct  beads — 

A.  Agrienltore  proper  {Agriailtiira%  or  the  art 
-K  ollmg  the  aosL 
BL  The  msnagement  of  stock  (Peulio). 

A.    AGRICULTURA. 

A^rieoltine  proper  teaches  the  art  of  raising  the 
TvisBS  crops  neeeasaiy'  for  the  sustenance  and  cam- 
fact  of  nan  and  of  the  domestic  animals,  in  such  a 
BBmer  tbrt  the  parodnctiTe  eneigies  of  the  soil 
mr  be  fiillj  de^oped  but  not  exhausted  nor 
CBlWbled,  and  teaches,  ftrther,  how  this  may  be 
seoMBiplkbed  with  tbe  least  possible  expenditure 
f4  ctpHsL    The  crops  to  which  the  Greeks  and 
Rfea—  diiefly  directed  their  attention  were  — 
I.  Di&rent  kinds  of  grain,  such  as  wheat  and 
Wer ;  lq[Uiiiino«is  r^etables  cultivated  for  their 
wotda^  ndi  as  besma,  peas,  and  lupines  ;  herbs  cut 
giceQ  fa  feiw«*  tnch  as  grass,  tares,  and  lucerne  ; 
sad  fi*^  wSicb  furnished  the  raw  material  for 
tke  textile  febricai,  such  as  hemp  and  flax.  2.  Fruit 
tmt,  c^Kdally  the  vine,  the  olive,  and  Uie  fig. 
3.  Gsiden  stnflb.  —  For  tiie  second  of  these  divi- 
ins  ve  refer  to  tbe  artides  Olstum  and  Vinxa  ; 
lad  we  shsD  not  tooehat  all  upon  gardening,  since 
th^  aoDiite  details  connected  with  this  topic  are  of 
Htde  «r  no  service    in  illustrating  the  classics 
fBMaSy. 

Agriahnrs  in  its  restricted  sense  oomprehends 
tkaovkte 

L  Of  the  mbject  of  oar  operations,  that  is,  the 
^m(Jmmim$jpraddimm)y  which  must  be  considered, 
c  with  reference  to  its  situation  and  soil  (9M0 
km  d  9sa£t),  and  6.  vritb  reference  to  the  dwell- 
ic^boQse  and  steading  (vSla  et  ttabda). 

IL  Of  the  instruments  (tastrsnwafo)  required 
to  perfonn  the  various  operations  (9aas  m  fimdo 
^m  nd  ao  debetmt  etm  edtitroe  o«wa),  these  in- 
»juia»u  being  tvrofold,  a.  men  (AontMes)  ;  and  h. 
die  awstants  of  men  {pdaumeida  ikMntmim),  viz. 
docoeitic  snimals  (foees,  stw,  oonef,  &c)  together 
with  tools  (iaifnanesia),  properly  so  odled,  such 
M  pki^bs  and  harrows. 

IIL  Of  the  operations  themselves,  such  as 
p^'o^thing,  harrovring,  and  sowing  (fvas  m  fimdo 
vimU  cono  mmi  faeiemdd)^  and  of  the  time  when 
th»v  are  to  be  perfeimed  (9110  qmdqmd  tempore 
faieamemai). 

IT.  Of  the  object  of  these  operations,  vis.  the 
£&raot  plants  considered  vrith  reference  to  their 
cpedes,  varieties,  and  habits.  Under  this  head  we 

■ar  abo  csBrenienlly  include  what  is  termed  the 

ntatioa  sf  crops,  that  is,  the  order  in  which  they 

*|^  to  nooead  eadi  other  upon  iha  ame  ground. 


{KnMcledffti  of  the  Farm).    In  solccting  S  farm, 

the   two  points  which   first  demanded  atUmtton 

were,  \.  The  healthiness  of  the  situation  (m/s- 

briiai),  a  matter  of  the  greatMt  anxiety  in  Italy, 

where  the  ravages  of  malaria  appear  to   have 

been  not  less  fiUal  in  ancient  than   they  have 

|Hoved  in  modem  times ;  and,  2.  The  genera] 

fertility  of  the  soLL     It  was  essential  to  be  fully 

satisfied  upon  both  of  these  particulan ;  for  tc 

settle  in  a  pestilential  spot  was  to  gamble  vrith 

the  lives  and  property  of  sU  concerned  (noa  olnHl 

ed  aiqm  alea  eUmim  vUas  ei  rei  /amUioTia)^  and 

no  man  in  his  senses  vrould  undertake  to  till 

land  which  was  not  likdy  to  yield  a  feir  return 

for  his  outlay  of  money  and  labour  {fructua  jnx, 

impenea  ac  iabore).     The  next  object  of  solicitude 

was  a  good  aspect    The  property  was,  if  possible^ 

to  have  a  southerly  exposure,  to  be  sheltered  by  s 

wooded  hill  from  the  sweep  of  boisterous  and  cut* 

ting  winds,  and  not  to  be  liable  to  sudden  mis* 

fortunes  (ne  ealamUoeitm  9iet\  such  as  inundations 

or  violent  hail  storms.     It  was  highly  important 

that  it  should  be  in  the  vicinity  of  a  populous  town 

{oppidwm  ro^aim),  or  if  not,  that  it  should  be 

rcAdily  accessible  either  by  sea,  or  by  a  navigable 

stream  (aoMtf  oims  naeea  ambmlant\  or  by  a  good 

well  firequented  road  (om  boma  eeUbriaqwe)  ;  that 

there  should  be  an  abundant  supply  of  water  (&o- 

num  aquetrtmn) ;  that  it  should  be  so  situated  that 

the  proprietor,  if  he  did  not  live  upon  the  estate, 

might  be  able  to  give  active  and  constant  persona] 

superintendence  ;  and,  finally,  that  it  should  bo 

moderate  in  size,  so  that  every  portion  might  he 

brought  into  full  cultivation  (lamdaio  isjjes/to  nm 

—  Rrifftntm  eolUo). 

These  preliminary  matters  being  ascertained, 
the  soil  might  be  considered  in  reference  a,  to 
its  general  external  features  (Jbrma\  $,  to  its 
internal  qualities  {qualie  $U  terra). 

a.  In  so  fer  as  its  external  features  irere  con* 
cemed  it  might  be  flat  (ao/tcm  eaimpettre\  or  upland 
rolling  ground  {eoUinum\  or  high  lying  {mtmtO' 
atim),  or  might  comprise  witlun  its  limits  all 
three,  which  was  most  desirable,  or  any  two  of 
them.  These  variations  would  necessarily  exer- 
cise important  influence  on  the  climate,  on  the 
description  of  crops  which  might  be  cultivated 
with  advantage,  and  on  the  time  chosen  for  per- 
forming the  various  operationa,  the  general  rule 
being  that  as  we  ascend  the  temperature  fells,  that 
com  and  sown  crops  in  general  {aegetee)  succeed 
best  on  plains,  vineyards  (enieae)  on  gentle  slopes, 
and  timber  trees  (mZeoe)  upon  elevated  sites,  and 
that  the  different  labours  of  the  rustic  may  be 
commenced  earlier  upon  low  than  upon  high 
ground.  When  flat  it  was  better  that  it  should 
mcline  gently  and  uniformly  in  one  direction 
(aequabiliier  in  mmmi  partem  vergeiu)  than  be  a 
dead  level  (ad  Ubellam  aeqmm),  for  in  the  latter 
case  the  drainage  being  necessarily  imperfect,  it 
would  have  a  tendency  to  become  swampy ;  bu# 
the  worst  form  was  when  there  were  converging 
slopes,  for  there  the  water  collected  into  pools 
(laatmu). 

/3.  In  BO  fiir  as  its  internal  qualities  were  con- 
eemed,  soil  might  be  dassed  under  siz  heads  form- 
hig  three  antagonistic  pairs. :  — 

1.  The  deep  and  fet  (piagm),  2.  The  shallow 
md  lean  (siaenwm  >jibih),  S.  The  looie  (sofa- 
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tem),  4.  The  dense  (tpisstm),  5.  The  wet  (hwni- 
dum,  ooKOSiim,  tdiginotum)^  6.  The  dry  (jMwmii), 
while  the  endless  gradations  and  combinations  of 
which  the  elementary  qualities  were  susceptible 
produced  all  the  existing  varieties.  These  are 
named  sometimes  from  their  most  obyious  oonsti- 
tacnts,  the  stony  {lapidotum\  the  giayelly  (glareo- 
«wm),  the  sandy  {arenosum),  the  mortar)'  {aabuh' 
sacm),  the  chalky  (eretosum)^  the  clayey  {arffUh- 
nan)  ;  sometimes  from  their  colour,  the  black 
{mgrtan\  the  daik(piftf«m),  the  grey  {tnbaOmm)^ 
the  red  (pibiaoidum)^  the  white  {fJbum)  ;  some- 
times from  their  consistency,  the  crumbling  (jnttre^ 
friabUe^  dneHtitim\  as  opposed  to  the  tenacious 
((denmm^  cnusion,  apistum) ;  sometimes  from  their 
natural  products,  the  grassy  (fframinosum^  herbo- 
f»m),  the  weedy  (spurcum)  ;  sometimes  from  their 
taste,  the  salt  (talaum),  the  bitter  (amarum)  ; 
rwbriea  seems  to  haye  been  a  sort  of  red  chalky 
day,  but  what  the  epithets  rudeda  and  mcUerma 
applied  to  earth  {(Bira)  by  Cato  may  indicate,  it 
is  hard  to  determine  (Oito  34  ;  comp.  Plin.  H.  N, 
xviii.  17).  The  great  object  of  the  cultivator  being 
to  separate  the  particles  as  finely  as  possible  (neque 
adm  aUmd  eti  colere  quam  resolvere  et  fermmUxrt 
Urram)^  high  value  was  attached  to  those  soils 
which  were  not  only  rich,  but  natuiaUy  pulveru- 
lent Hence  the  first  place  was  held  by  wEtbam 
pitigmt  et  putre^  the  second  by  pmffmter  dmutm^ 
while  the  worst  was  that  which  was  at  once  dry, 
tenacious,  and  poor  (jrieeum  pariter  et  dentum  et 
macrum).  The  ancients  were  in  the  habit  of  form- 
ing an  estimate  of  untried  ground,  not  only  from 
the  qualities  which  could  be  detected  by  sight  and 
touch,  but  also  finom  the  character  of  the  trees, 
shrubs,  and  herbage  growing  upon  it  spontaneously, 
a  test  of  more  practical  value  than  any  of  the 
others  enumerated  in  the  second  Oeorgic  (177 — 
258.) 

When  an  estate  was  purchased,  the  land  might 
be  either  in  a  state  of  culture  (onto  nova/id),  or  in 
a  state  of  nature  (rudtM  ager). 

The  compamtive  value  of  land  under  cultivation 
estimated  by  the  crops  which  it  was  capable  of 
bearings  is  fixed  by  Oftto  (1),  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing descending  scale :  — 

1.  Vineyards  (vtnea),  provided  they  yielded 
good  wine  in  abundance.  2.  Garden  ground  well 
supplied  with  water  {horius  irriffutu),  3.  Osier 
beds  (talietmn),  4.  Olive  plantations  (oletmn). 
5.  Meadows  (prahim).  6.  Com  land  (campus 
/htmaiiariut),  7.  Groves  which  might  be  cut  for 
timber  or  fire-wood  (tUva  caedua).  8.  Arinuimn, 
This  name  was  given  to  fields  planted  with  trees 
in  regular  rows.  Upon  these  vines  were  trained, 
and  the  open  ground  cultivated  for  com  or  legu- 
minous crops  in  the  ordinary  manner,  an  airange- 
ment  extensively  adopted  in  Campania,  and  many 
other  parts  of  Italy  in  modem  times,  but  by  no 
means  conducive  to  good  husbandry.  9.  Groves 
3rielding  acorns,  beech-mast,  and  chestnuts  (fflan- 
daria  niocC),  The  £eu:t  that  in  the  above  scale,  com 
land  is  placed  below  meadows  may  perhaps  be  re- 
garded as  an  indication  that,  even  in  the  time  of 
Cato,  agriculture  was  upon  the  decline  among  the 
Romans. 

When  waste  land  was  to  be  reclaimed,  the  or- 
dinary procedure  was  to  root  out  the  trees  and 
broshwood  {/hUeta),  by  which  it  might  be  encum- 
bered, to  remove  the  rocks  and  stones  which  would 
impede  the  labonn  of  men  and  oxen,  to  destroy  by 
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fire  or  otherwise  troublesome  weeds,  such  as  lonif 
and  reeds  (filiees,  junet),  to  drain  ^  the  anper* 
fluous  moisture,  to  measure  out  the  ground  mto 
fields  of  a  convenient  size,  and  to  endose  theae 
with  suitable  fences.  The  three  last-mentioned 
processes  alone  require  any  particular  notice^  and 
we  therefc»e  subjoin  a  few  words  upon  Draikii^ 
Land-Mea6Urk8,  Fbncbs. 

Drains  (Jottae^  tulci  aiveati^  inuUa)  were  of  two 
kinds: — 

1.  Open  (pa^Htes).    2.  Covered  (000000). 

1.  Fouae  pateutes^  open  ditches,  alooe  wen 
farmed  in  dense  and  chalky  aolL  They  were  wide 
at  top,  and  gradually  narrowed  in  wedge  fiuhicm 
(imMe&tu  siqomis  a^tUes)  as  they  descended. 

2.  Fossae  caeeae,  covered  drains,  or  sivers  aa 
they  are  termed  in  Scotland,  were  employed  where 
the  soil  was  loose,  and  emptied  themselves  into  the 
fossae  patentes.     They  were  usually  sank  from 

three  to  four  feet,  were  three  feet  wide  at  top  aod 
eighteen  inches  at  bottom  ;  one  half  of  the  depth 
was  filled  up  with  small  stones  or  shaip  gravd 
(nuda  glarea)j  and  the  earth  which  had  been  dog 
out,  was  thrown  in  above  until  the  sorfiwe  was 
level  Where  stones  or  gravel  could  not  readily 
be  procured,  gieoi  willow  poles  wesre  intzodnced, 
crossing  each  other  in  all  directions  (qaoqaovermtsX 
or  a  8<»t  of  rope  was  constrocted  of  twigs  twisted 
together  so  as  to  fit  exactly  into  the  bottom  of  the 
drain  ;  above  this  the  leaves  of  some  of  the  pine 
tribe  were  trodden  down,  and  the  whole  covered 
up  with  earth.  To  prevent  the  apertures  being 
choked  by  the  fiilling  down  of  the  soil,  the  months 
were  supported  by  two  stones  placed  upright,  and 
one  across  (lUUissimum  est»,,,ora  earum  binU 
vtrimque  lapidibus  stotomMan  et  alio  tiqaennteipi). 
To  carry  off  the  surfiice-water  from  land  rnidei 
crop,  open  fiurows  {ndd  aquaniy  eHess)  were  left  at 
internds,  which  discharged  themselves  into  cross 
furrows  (eoUiqitiae)  at  the  extremities  of  the  fields, 
and  these  again  poured  their  streams  into  the 
ditches.  (Cat  43. 155;  Col.  il  2.8;  xi2;  Pallad. 
vi  3  ;  Plin.  H,  N.  xviil  6.  19.  26 ;  Viig.  Oeofy. 
1113.) 

Mbaburxs  op  Land. — The  measure  employed 
for  land  in  Latinm  was  the  jugerum^  widen  was 
a  double  actus  quadratus^  the  actus  quadratus,  an- 
cientiy  called  aena^  or  aama,  or  ogmia^  being  a 
square,  whose  side  was  120  Roman  feet.  The 
subdivisions  of  the  <u  were  applied  to  the  jogemm, 
the  lowest  in  use  being  the  seripubamj  a  square 
whose  side  was  ten  feet  200  jugen  formed  a 
eeutmria^  a  term  which  is  said  to  have  arisen  fiY>m 
the  allotments  of  land  made  by  Romulus  to  the 
citisens,  for  these  being  at  the  rate  of  2  jugera 
to  each  man,  200  jugem  would  be  assigned  to 
every  hundred  men.  Lastiy,  four  centuriae  made 
a  saliau.    We  thus  have  the  following  table : — 

1  scripulum  =100  square  feet,  Roman  measure. 
144  scripuk     =3  1  actus  =  14,400  square  feet 

2  actus  =  1  jugerum  =  28,800  square  feet. 
200  jugera       =  1  oentoria. 

4  centuriae  =  1  saltns. 

Now,  since  three  actus  quadrati  eoDtained  4800 
square  yards,  and  since  the  English  imperial  acre 
contains  4840  square  yards,  ana  since  tJie  Roman 
foot  was  about  i  of  an  inch  less  than  the  im> 
perial  foot,  it  follows  that  the  Roman  jnger  was 
less  than  {  of  an  imperial  acre  by  about  500  squat« 
yards. 

la  Campania  the  measure  for  land  was  t^ 
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mrm  qmadiufm,  a  aqvan  wliose  side  was  100 
feet,  the  words  octet  wnd  vemu  marirmg  the  or- 
iairy  latgih  of  fbnov  in  the  two  r^ioiu.  (Yarr. 
JLAllO,  Xwi.iT.4;  CoLy.1;   Plin.  fll  iV. 

fvKU  (tepea,  mpiamuta)  were  of  four  kindg : — 
L  %iiwuirfiiiii    nalmnk,    the  qnickiet    hedge 

((MS  MpOt}* 

i  SfwMiteK  agntti^  a  wooden  paling  made 
vitb  B^igfat  stakes  (jufi)  mteriaeed  with  bnish- 
nod  (o^attit  M^xjioal^),  or  having  two  or  more 
oos-^aa  (oaHteu^  kmgmria)  passed  through  holes 
driDcd  IB  the  stakes,  after  the  manner  of  what  are 
aev  tensed  Anka  {ftdu  latu  peifvrati*  ei  per  ea 
hmmaa  tajtafy  hmgwrtUfett  biau  out  lends). 

t  SfMSMAoi  miUiarej  consisting  of  a  ditch 
'^/Iim)  with  the  earth  dng  oot  and  urown  np  in- 
rde »  as  to  ftnn  an  embankment  (affger)^  a  fence 
■ed  diiefij  ahng  the  sides  of  public  roads  or  on 
de  banks  of  rivefs. 

i  &JWMIS/SSI  fiirikj  a  wall  which  might  be 
brsaed  other  of  stones  (mooenti),  as  in  the  Yicinity 
4  Tssohim,  or  of  baked  bricks  as  in  the  north 
d  Itil  J,  or  of  mibeked  bricks  as  in  Sabinom,  or 
«'  OBSMS  of  earth  and  stone  pressed  in  between 
^ri|!it  bosrds  (m  /brmi9\  and  hence  termed 
firmai  These  ]ast  were  common  in  Spain,  in 
A&n,  ad  near  Tarentnm,  and  were  sud  to  last 
fir  tatarm  uninjured  by  the  weather.  (Yarr.  i 
U;  Rin.  ff,  JV.  xxzr.  14  ;  comp.  Col  v.  10,  x.  3; 
IUU.l34;Ti3.) 

FoiDy,  sfter  the  buid  had  been  drained,  di- 
^^  ad  fenced,  the  banks  which  served  as 
ktadansi,  snd  the  raadHsides  were  planted  with 
^ihedm  and  the  poplar  being  preferred,  in 
■4s  to  KCBie  a  sanply  of  leaves  for  the  stock  and 

(Gate.) 
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I.  ft.  YlLLA    RUSTICA. 

In  oecting  a  house  and  offices,  great  importance 
mattiched  to  the  choice  of  a  fisvonrable  position. 
T^  ate  selected  was  to  be  elevated  lather  than 
iov,  in  otdor  to  secure  good  ventilation  and  to 
n&i  aQ  dsDger  of  exhalations  from  running  or 
>^Bat  vster ;  mider  the  brow  of  a  hill,  for  the 
■b  of  liielter ;  filing  the  east  so  as  to  enjoy 
■adsoe  ia  winter  and  ahade  in  summer ;  near, 
kit  oot  too  near  to  a  stream,  and  with  plenty  of 
v»d  and  psstore  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
^nctares  wen  to  be  strictly  in  proportion  to  the 
otot  of  the  farm ;  for  if  too  large,  the  original 
ml  ia  heavy,  and  they  must  be  kept  in  repair  at 
i  ;Rat  expense ;  if  too  small,  the  various  products 
vmM  nm  the  risk  of  being  injured  by  the  want 
^  pnipa  receptacles  (da  ed^ioBS  ne  t^Ua  fimdwm, 
f^oid  wen  fmime  vUlam^  Cat  R,  R,  3).  The 
^diogs  were  usnallj  arranged  round  two  courts, 
^  a  tank  ia  ih&  centre  of  each,  and  divided 
ato  tliiee  pazta,  named  according  to  the  purposes 
hr  vkieh  they  wen  destined.  1.  {Pan)  Urbama. 
^  {Pm)  Rudea.    3.  {Pan)  Pmdnaria, 

1-  frffaM.  This  comprehended  that  part  of 
ike  baSdiog  oecopied  by  the  master  and  his  fiunily, 
eeMtiDg  of  eating  rooms  {ooeitatkmBe)  and  sleep- 
ag  a^artDMnts  (nfisai&s),  with  different  aspects 
far  nouiKr  and  winter,  baths  (Aa&Moria),  and 
partieoei  or  pnanenades  (amfiatouMss).  Columella 
'^vaads  that  tldspoction  of  the  mansion  should 
IcaaAeaeonuasdionsas  the  means  of  the  pro- 
T***  viD  penait,  in  order  that  he  himself  may 
^^■■fAid  tD  tpad  move  time  them,  and  that  the 


lady  of  the  fiunily  {mairoma)  may  be  men  wiUmg 
to  bear  her  hnsbuid  company. 

2.  Rtatica.  This  comprehended  that  part  of  the 
building  occupied  by  the  servants,  consisting  of  a 
large  and  lofty  kitchen  {caima)^  to  which  they 
might  at  all  times  resort,  baths  (AoAaaoa)  for  their 
use  on  holidays,  sleeping  doaets  {ceOae)  fat  the 
mrxi  toluli,  a  gaol  (siygihifaw)  under  ground  for 
the  tenri  vmeH*  In  this  division  were  included 
also  the  stables,  byres,  shedf,  lolds,  courts,  and 
endoBures  of  eveiy  description  (iAi&ai2a,  MaZio, 
s^pto,  oeiZia,  oortes )  for  the  working  oxen  {domHi 
bovet\  and  other  stock  kept  at  home,  together  with 
a  magazine  or  storehouse  {iorrettm)  where  all  the 
implements  of  agriculture  (ofMie  mtHemm  uutru- 
maatefii)  were  deposited,  and  within  this,  a  lock-up 
room  for  the  reception  of  the  iron  tools  {ferra^ 
metda).  In  so  (ar  as  the  distributbn  of  rooms 
was  concerned,  Uie  overMer  {yUUcmi^  was  to  have 
his  chamber  beside  the  main  entrance  (jSamia),  in 
order  that  he  might  observe  all  who  came  in  or 
went  ont,  the  book-keeper  (pracawwior)  was  to  be 
pkoed  over  the  gate,  that  he  might  watch  the 
wUksHM  as  well  as  the  othen,  while  the  shepherds 
{opQiomi)^  oxmen  (Maifo'),  and  such  persoa  were 
to  be  lodged  in  the  immediate  vidnity  of  the  ani- 
mals under  their  charge. 

3.  /^Vwoteono.  This  comprehended  that  part  of 
the  building  where  the  produce  of  the  fivm  was 
preserved,  consisting  of  the  oil  cellar  (os0a  oboria), 
the  press-house  {aHa  loreMtoria),  the  vault  for 
wines  in  the  cask  (ee2Za  eiaaria),  the  boiling-ioom 
for  inspissating  must  {d/^rytHand)^  all  of  which 
were  on  the  ground  floor,  or  a  little  depreaed  be- 
low the  levd  of  the  so^  Above  were  hay-lofts 
(y^MtZia),  repositaries  for  cha£^  straw,  leaves,  and 
other  fodder  (pofama),  gnmaries  (Aorrao,  gra- 
naHa\  a  drying^room  for  newly  cut  wood  {/kma- 
rimm)  in  connection  irith  the  mstie  bath  flues, 
and  store-rooms  (opotftsoos)  for  wine  in  the  am- 
phora, some  of  which  communicated  irith  the 
/aHROTNfna,  while  othen  received  the  jars  whose 
contents  had  been  sufficiently  mellowed  by  the 
influence  of  heat 

In  addition  to  the  conveniences  enumerated 
above,  a  mill  and  bake  house  {puhMwrn  «t  fuT" 
nwm)  were  attached  to  every  establishment ;  at 
least  two  open  tanks  (pseiaae,  Vaeae  ttib  dio),  one 
for  the  cattle  and  geese,  the  other  for  steeping 
lupines,  osiers,  and  objects  requiring  maceration ; 
and,  wheste  there  was  no  river  or  spring  available, 
covered  reservoin  {citlernae  mA  iectU)  into  which 
rain  water  was  conveyed  for  drinking  and  culinary 
purposes.  (Cat  3,  4,  14  ;  Yarr.  I  11—14  ;  CoL 
L  6  ;  Oeopon.  ii  3.) 

II.  Instrumbnta. 

The  instrumenta  employed  to  cultivate  the 
ground  were  two-fold  :  a.  Peraons  (Aomtaes)  ; 
6.  Aids  to  human  toil  {adnUniaila  AoaMaaoN), 
namely,  oxen  and  other  animals  employed  in 
work  ;  together  with  tools  (tasfnwaswfa),  in  the 
restricted  sense  of  the  word. 

II.  €k   HOMINS& 

The  men  employed  to  cultivate  a  form  might 
be  either,  1.  free  labourers  (opsrvarN),  or  2.  slaves 

1.  Free  labomren,  Cato  considers  the  focility  of 
procuring  persons  of  this  description,  whom  in  one 
place  he  caUs  aasrvMarM  poUiona^  as  one  9f  the 
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circanutazices  that  ought  to  weigh  with  a  pmchaBer 
in  making  choice  of  a  fann  ;  for  althougn  a  large 
proportion  of  the  work  upon  groat  estates  was, 
during  the  later  ages  at  least  of  the  Roman  re- 
public, always  performed  by  slaves,  it  was  con- 
sidered adyantageous  to  employ  hirelings  for  those 
operations  where  a  number  of  hands  were  re- 
quired for  a  limited  period,  as  in  hay-making, 
the  com  harrest,  and  die  vintage,  or,  according  to 
the  cold-blooded  rwcommendation  of  Vairo,  in 
unhealthy  situations  where  slaves  would  have  died 
off  fiut,  entailing  a  heavy  loss  on  their  owner. 
OperarH  consisted  either  of  poor  men  with  their 
fiuniliea,  who  were  hired  directly  by  the  farmer, 
or  of  gangs  (oonduditiae  liberorum  operae)  who 
entered  into  an  engagement  with  a  contractor 
(meroeiiarius)y  who  in  his  turn  bargained  with  the 
farmer  for  some  piece  of  work  in  the  slump,  or 
lastly,  of  persons  who  had  incurred  debt  which 
they  paid  off  in  work  to  their  creditors.  This, 
which  was  an  ordinary  practice  in  the  earlier  ages 
of  the  Roman  republic,  seema  in  later  times  to 
have  been  confined  to  foreign  countries,  being  com- 
mon especially  in  Asia  and  Illyria.  Free  labourers 
worked  under  the  inspection  of  an  overseer  (prae- 
fietu9\  whose  seal  was  stimulated  by  rewai^  of 
different  kinds. 

2.  Slaves  (sem).  Rustic  slaves  were  divided 
into  two  great  classes,  those  who  were  placed 
under  no  direct  personal  restraint  {tertA  iohtH)^ 
and  those  who  worked  in  fetters  (wm  vmotC) 
when  abroad,  and  when  at  home  were  confined  in 
a  kind  of  prison  (e»yeMte2ian),  where  they  were 
guarded  and  their  wants  supplied  by  a  gaolo:  (01^ 
gadtdarim).  Slaves,  moreover,  in  large  establish- 
ments, were  ranked  in  bodies  according  to  Uie 
duties  which  they  were  appointed  to  perform,  it 
being  a  matter  of  obvious  expediency  that  the 
same  individuals  should  be  regularly  employed  in 
the  same  tasks.  Hence  there  were  tiie  ox-driven 
(6ifft«2cf),  who  for  the  most  part  acted  as  plough- 
men also  (oratorw),  the  stable-men  (Jugaru)^  who 
harnessed  the  domestic  animals  and  tended  them 
in  their  stalls,  the  vine-dressers  (mnforM),  tiie 
leaf-strippers  {/r(mdatore»\  the  ordinary  labourers 
{ftudiasHm)^  and  many  other  classified  bodies. 
These,  according  to  their  respective  occupations 
worked  either  singly,  or  in  small  gangs  placed 
under  the  charge  of  inspectors  {magistri  openm). 
When  the  owner  {dominut)  did  not  reside  upon 
the  property  and  in  person  superintend  the  various 
operations  in  progress,  the  whole  filming  esta- 
blishment was  under  the  control  of  a  general 
overseer  {vUUau^  aeUn)^  himself  a  slave  or  &eedman, 
who  regulated  the  work,  distributed  food  and 
clothing  to  the  labourers,  inspected  the  tools, 
kept  a  regular  account  of  the  stock,  performed  the 
stated  sacrifices,  bought  what  was  necessary  for 
the  use  of  the  household,  and  sold  the  produce  of 
the  fiirm,  for  which  he  accounted  to  the  proprietor, 
except  on  very  extensive  estates  where  there  was 
usually  a  book-keeper  {procurator)  who  managed 
the  pecuniary  transactions,  and  held  the  vilUeug  in 
chedc.  With  the  villicus  was  associated  a  female 
companion  (ooiUvbernalia  maUer)  called  vUUca^ 
who  took  chaige  of  the  female  slaves,  and  the  in- 
door details  of  the  fiimily.  The  duties  and  quali- 
hcations  of  a  villicus  will  be  found  enumerated 
in  Cat.  c  5,  and  Colum.  i.  8  ;  oomp.  Geopon.  ii. 
44,  45. 

The  food  of  the  slaves  composing  the  hous^dd 
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(/atmUa)  was  classed  under  three  heads,  i.  C6&1- 
ria,    2.  Vinunu    3.  Ptdmentarium. 

1.  (Maria.  The  iervi  aompediH^  being  kept  con- 
stantly in  confinement,  received  their  food  in  the 
shape  of  bread  at  the  rate  of  4  pounds  (Roman 
pound =11|  00.  avoirdupois)  per  diem  in  winter, 
and  5  pounds  in  summer,  until  the  figs  came  in, 
when  they  went  back  to  4  pounds.  The  sem 
tohUi  received  Uieir  food  in  the  Aaipt  of  com,  at 
the  rate  of  4  modii  (pecks)  of  wheat  per  month  in 
winter,  and  4|  in  summer.  Those  persons,  such 
as  the  mliioiUi  the  vUUoa^  and  the  shepherd  (ppi- 
&>),  who  had  no  hard  manual  labour  to  perform, 
were  allowed  about  one  fi>urth  less. 

2.  VimtM.  The  quanti^  of  wine  allowed  varied 
much  according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the 
severity  of  the  toil  imposed,  but  a  semes  wobttut 
received  about  8  amphorae  (neariy  48  imperial 
gallons)  a  year,  and  a  tervua  eompedibu  about  10 
amphorae,  besides  lora  [see  Vinum]  at  discretion 
for  three  months  after  the  vintage. 

3.  Pulmentarium.  As  pulmentaria  they  received 
olives  which  had  fallen  firom  the  trees  {oleae  ea- 
ducae\  then  those  ripe  olives  {oleas  ten^pedivae), 
finom  which  the  least  amount  of  oil  could  be  ex- 
pressed, and,  after  the  olives  were  all  eaten  np^ 
salt  fish  (keUee),  and  vinegar  (ooetom).  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  each  individual  was  allowed  a 
sextarius  (very  neariy  an  imperial  pint)  of  oil  pei 
month,  and  a  modius  of  salt  per  annum. 

The  clothinjff  (ve$timeiUa)  of  the  rustic  la- 
bourers was  of  the  most  coarse  description,  but 
such  as  to  protect  them  effectually  from  cold  and 
wet,  enabling  them  to  pursue  their  avocations  in 
all  weathers.  It  consisted  of  thick  woollen  blanket 
shirts  (ftoMoos),  skin  coats  with  long  sleeves  {peUea 
numioatae),  cloaks  with  hoods  (sopa  enetdkUa^  at- 
euU(mes\  patch-work  wrappers  {emUmet)  made  out 
of  the  old  and  mggeA.  garments,  togeUier  with 
strong  sabots  or  wooden  shoes  (soM^poMoe).  A 
tunic  was  given  every  year,  a  mtgum  and  a  pair  of 
aeulpoiuae  every  other  year. 

The  number  of  hands  required  to  coItiTate  a 
fiirm,  depended  almost  entirely  on  the  nature  ai 
the  crops. 

An  arable  fium  of  200  jugers  where  the  ordi- 
nary crops  of  com  and  leguminous  v^etables  were 
raised  required  two  pairs  of  oxen,  two  bubulci  and 
six  ordinary  labourers,  if  free  from  trees,  but  if 
laid  out  as  an  arbustum,  three  additional  hiinds. 

An  olive  garden  of  240  jugers  required  three 
pairs  of  oxen,  three  asses  lor  canying  manure 
(ostfu  omaU  dUdlaru),  one  ass  for  turning  the 
mill,  five  score  of  sheep,  a  villicus,  a  villioa,  five 
ordinary  ktbourers,  three  bubuld,  one  ass-driver 
(amnarms)y  one  shepherd  (opt^),  one  swineherd 
(tubulau)  I  in  all  twelve  men  and  one  woman. 

A  vineyard  of  100  jugers  required  one  pair  of 
oxen,  one  pair  of  draught  asses  {cuim  plottraru), 
one  mill  ass  (aamus  mdarit),  a  villicus,  a  villica, 
one  bubulcus,  one  asinarius,  one  man  to  look  after 
the  pUntations  of  willows  used  for  withea  (jKUdc- 
torws),  one  subulcus,  ten  ordinary  labouren ;  in 
all  fifteen  men  and  one  woman.  (CbX.  5,  66--59, 
10,  11 ;  Varr.  i  19  ;  0>lum.  i.  7,  8,  iL  12.) 

In  what  has  been  said  above,  we  have  assumed 
that  the  proprietor  was  also  the  fiumer,  but  it  was 
by  no  means  uncommon  to  let  (looare)  land  to  a 
tenant  (poliior,  pcarUariw^  Cat ;  oolcmtu^  Van: 
Colum.),  who  paid  his  rent  eiUiw  in  money  (jpmi- 
sio;  ad  pecuniam  tmmeraiam  eimdtmi),  as  seema  to 
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!■»<  heea  ihe  pcactice  when  Colnmella  wrote,  or 
hf  vakmg  over  to  the  landlord  a  fixed  proportion 
flf  die  pradnoe  («•  wmwo  aed  partSmt  heart)^  ac- 
(odiBg  to  the  systeni  described  by  Cato,  and  al- 
Idkd  to  bj  the  yoimger  Pliny.  These  adorn  some- 
tisKi  tilkd  the  same  farm  from  fiither  to  son  for 
gcaeatiaiia  (eoltmi  tw^OKM),  and  snch  were  con- 
sdeied  the  moat  desinhle  occopants,  linee  they 
had  a  soft  of  hereditary  interest  in  the  soil,  while 
m  the  stber  hand  frequent  changes  could  scsroely 
fail  to  prore  injmioiiSL  The  worst  tenants  were 
those  who  did  not  cuItiTate  in  person,  but,  living 
{wriamtM  oo&mw),  employed  gangs  (^ 
Upon  the  whole  Columella  recommends 
the  owner  of  an  estate  to  keep  it  in  his  own  hands, 
ezoept  when  it  is  Tery  banren,  the  climate  un- 
kaltby,  or  the  distance  fitim  his  usual  place  of 
ahode  so  great  that  he  can  seldom  be  upon  the 
ipoL  Gslo  givea  a  table  of  the  proportion  which 
tW  juiifiiwi'iii  ought  to  pay,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  crop^  and  ue  fertility  of  the  region ;  but  as  he 
np  nothnig  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which 
^  cost  of  cultivation  was  divided  between  the 
psniea,  his  statement  gives  us  no  practical  insight 
■la  the  nafeoTO  of  these  leases  (Cat  136,  137  ; 
Colsm.  I  7,  Plin.  BpjK  ix.  37,  comp.  iii  19.) 

IL  &.   Adminicula  Hoxinom. 

Tb  ^nnwtM>  aniiimU  employed  in  labour,  and 
tveataient  will  be  considered  under  the  se- 
fftat  division  of  our  subject,  Pattio^  or  the 
of  stock. 
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The  tools  (JisslTMiiisafti)  chiefly  used  by  the  fiumer 
the  ploiigh  (orafnoa),  the  grubber  (irpem)^ 
(9nta,eroiss  cfeafcrfoa),  the  rake  (nutnmi), 
(fij^  pala\  the  hoe  (sarsMJan^  bidmt^ 
[?]),the  apod  or  weeding-hook  (nmeo),  the 
scythe  sad  nckle  (Jol»\  the  thrsshing-machine 
(phtbBam  Poememm^  <nMMm),  the  cart  (ph- 
^mi\^»xxe  ittemritydoUbra),  These  wiU  be 
drsrrfted  as  ve  go  akmg  in  so  frr  as  may  be 
BeeeHsiy  to  render  our  observations  intelligible, 
hot  frr  taiXk  infrmnation  the  reader  must  consult 
tiie  s^azate  articles  devoted  to  each  of  the  above 


in.    Thb  Opsbations  of  Agrxculturb. 

The  Boat  important  opeiations  perfbnned  by  the 
kiaihaadnanwere: — 1.  Floug^g  (arafM>).  2.Ma- 
aariag  (sfct  usrofip).  3w  Sowing  (salto).  4.  Harrow- 
ing (oeoalib).  5.  Hoeing  (tarriHo).  6.  Weeding 
(■■■aiiiLi).  7.  Reapmg  (faesnb).  8.  Thrashing 
(iritmu).  9.  Whnwwing  («M«iZeilu>).  10.  Storing 
op  (oDsstfiNb). 

The  Flamcn  who  ofoed  sacrifice  on  iheCerealia 
to  Cena  and  TeOns,  invoked  twelve  celestial  patrons 
if  iheae  tahean  by  the  names  Ventador ;  Mtpa- 

Obaraior;  Oooator ; 
Meuor;  CtmMdbur;  Qm- 
stgnificsnt  appellatiaDS  which 
wSl  he  ckaiiy  midentood  from  what  follows.  The 
factioiis  of  the  last  deity  alone  do  not  ML  within 
fv  liautB ;  but  we  shall 'add  another  to  the  list  in 
lis  pan  of  ShratfMM.  (Serv.  ad  Virg,  Chorg,  i 
SI:  PHn.  H.  N,  zvii  9;  Lactant  L  20;  Macrob. 
Sit  i  7;  Prndeat.  Perkkxph.  iii  449;  Augustin. 
^  C  As.  xvisL  16.) 

1.  Phiy^mg  ianHo). 

The  BBmbcr  of  timea  that  land  was  ploughed, 
VKTB^  torn.  tw»  to  nine,  aa  weU  ss  the  season  at 


which  the  woric  was  perfonned,  depended  upon  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  the  crop  for  which  it  was 
prepared.  The  object  of  ploughing  being  to  keep 
down  weeds,  to  {mlveriae  the  earth  as  finely  as 
possible  (Virg.  Chorg.  ii.  204),  and  to  expose  every 
portion  of  it  in  turn  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  operation  was  repeated  again  and  again  (Virg; 
Chorg,  l  47),  until  these  objects  were  folly  at- 
tained. When  stiff  low-lying  soil  (eompat  miigi' 
motm)  was  broken  up  for  wheat,  it  was  usnid  to 
plough  it  four  times,  first  (proMemderti)  as  early  in 
spring  as  the  weather  would  permit  (Virg.  Georg. 
L  63),  after  which  the  land  was  termed  verroetem, 
and  hence  the  god  Fereoetor  /  for  the  second  time 
(d^'Hi^erey  iterarey  wrvaeta  9Mgere\  about  the 
summer  solstice,  under  the  patronage  of  the  god 
Aiporator,  and  on  this  occssion  the  field  was  cross- 
ploughed  (Virg.  Georg.  i.  97) ;  for  the  third  time 
\tertiare\  about  the  beginning  of  September ;  and 
for  the  fourth  time,  shortly  before  the  equinox, 
when  it  was  ribbed  (Urare)  rar  the  reception  of  the 
seed,  the  ribbing  being  executed  under  fiivour  of 
the  god  ImporcUor^  by  adding  two  mouldboards 
to  Uie  plough  (araintm  oardHm),  one  on  each  side 
of  the  share.  (Varr.  l  29 ;  Pallad.  L  43.)  Rich 
soil  on  sloping  ground  was  ploughed  three  times 
only,  the  ploughmg  in  spring  or  at  the  beginning 
of  September  being  omitted  ;  light  (eaa/tM)  moist 
soil  also  three  times,  at  the  end  of  August,  early 
in  September,  and  about  the  equinox ;  whilst  the 
poorest  hill  soil  was  ploughed  twice  in  rapid  sue* 
cession,  early  in  September,  so  that  the  moisture 
might  not  be  dried  up  by  the  summer  heat  (Viig. 
Cfeorg,  i  70.) 

The  greatest  care  was  tsken  not  to  plough 
groimd  uat  had  been  rendered  miry  by  rain,  nor 
that  which  after  a  long  draught  had  been  wetted 
by  showers  which  had  not  penetrsted  beyond  the 
Burfiice  ((^1.  ii.  4 ;  PaUad.  ii.  3) ;  but  whether 
this  last  is  really  the  terra  cario$a  of  Otto,  as 
Columella  seems  to  think,  is  by  no  means  clear. 
((}at.  V.  34  ;  comp.  Plin.  H.  N,  zvil  5.) 

VfTith  regard  to  the  depth  to  which  the  share 
was  to  be  driven,  we  have  no  very  precise  direc> 
tions;  but  CJolumella  recommends  generally  deep 
ploughing  (iL  2.  §  23 ;  comp.  Plin.  H,  N.  xviii. 
16)  m  preference  to  mere  scratching  (tearifioaiio) 
with  light  shares  (eaigma  vomerUttu  «i  detUaUfnts). 

The  plough  was  almost  invariably  drawn  by 
oxen,  although  Homer  (IL  x.  351 ;  Od,  viii.  124) 
prefen  mules,  yoked  dose  together  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  pull  by  their  nedu  and  not  by  the 
horns,  guided  and  stimulated  chiefly  by  the  voice. 
The  law  was  used  very  sporinriy,  and  the  young 
steer  was  never  pricked  by  the  goad  (stinuibu), 
since  it  was  apt  to  render  him  restive  and  un- 
manageable. The  animals  were  allowed  to  rest 
at  the  end  of  each  furrow,  but  not  to  stop  in  the 
middle  of  it :  when  unharnessed,  they  were  care 
fully  rubbed  down,  allowed  to  cool,  and  watered, 
before  they  were  tied  up  in  the  stall,  their  mouths 
having  been  previously  washed  with  wine.  (CoL 
ii2.) 

The  ploughman  (btibtilcus)  was  required  to  make 
perfectly  straight  and  uniform  furrows  (mleo  tnrib 
M  ores),  so  close  to  each  other  as  altogether  to  ob- 
literate the  mark  of  the  share,  and  was  particularly 
cautioned  against  missing  over  any  portion  of  the 
ground,  and  thus  leaving  KammOf  that  is,  masses 
of  hard  unstirred  earth  (neadn  erudwm  aobun  m 
immolmi  fYttigaal,  qmd  qgrieolae  teammim 
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oatU).  The  nonnal  length  of  a  furrow  waa  120 
feet,  and  thia  is  the  original  import  of  the  word 
opUu.  a  distinction  is  dnwn  between  wrms  and 
vermns,  the  former  beinff  properly  they9irroto,  the 
latter  the  extremity  of  the  furrow,  or  the  tuning 
point ;  but  this  is  &r  from  being  strictly  obserred. 
(CoL  il  5.  §§  27,  28.) 

Four  days  were  allowed  for  the  four  ploughings 
of  a  juger  of  rich  low-lying  land  (jitgertim  u£t 
agri  quatuor  operit  tKpedUmr).  The  first  ploughing 
(pro$assio)  occupied  two  days,  the  second  (UeraHo) 
one  day,  the  third  {tertiaHo  [?])  three  fourths  of  a 
day,  and  ribbing  for  the  seed  one  fourth  of  a  day 
(m  liram  $atum  rtdigitmr  quadratUe  cperae).  The 
same  time  is  allowed  for  the  three  ploughings  of 
rich  upland  soil  {eoUes  pmgui»  soU)  as  for  the  four 
ploughings  of  the  uliginosus  campus,  the  fi&tigue 
being  much  greater,  although  the  difficulties  pre- 
sented by  the  accliTi^  were  in  some  measure  re- 
lieved by  ploughing  hills  in  a  slanting  direction, 
instead  of  straight  up  and  down.  (Cat  61 ;  Varr. 
L  27.  29;  CoL  S.  2,  4  ;  PUn.  H.  N.  xviii  19,  20. 
26 ;  Pallad.  i  6,  il  3,  viii.  1,  x.  1  ;  Oeopon.  ii 
23 ;  and  comp.  Hom.  IL  ziiL  704 ;  zviiL  370. 
640 ;  CW.  V.  127.) 

2.  Mamaing  (tterooratio). 

Manure  (/tmu,  iterau).  The  manure  chiefly 
employed  was  the  dung  of  birds  and  of  the  or- 
dinary domestic  animals  (sieroiu  oohnMmtm^  bubu- 
&m,  om22iim,  caprmumf  iuilhany  eqmmim^  a  luumnn, 
&c).  This  diiffiered  considerably  in  quality,  ac- 
cording to  the  source  from  which  it  was  procured  ; 
and  hence  those  who  raised  different  kinds  of  crops 
are  enjoined  to  keep  the  different  sorts  of  dung 
separate,  in  order  that  each  might  be  applied  in 
the  most  advantageous  manner.  That  derived 
from  pigeon-houses  (fioktmbarii9)y  from  aviaries 
where  thruahes  were  fattened  (er  amariu  turdomm 
et  mem/omm),  and  from  birda  in  general,  except 
water-fowl,  waa  conaidered  aa  the  hotteat  and  moat 
powerful,  and  always  placed  apart,  being  aown  by 
the  hand  exactly  aa  we  deal  with  guano  at  the 
present  moment.  The  ancient  writers  very  em- 
phatically point  out  tile  neceaaity  of  procuring  laxge 
auppliea  of  manure,  which  the  Romana  r^arded  aa 
under  the  eapedal  patronage  of  a  god  named  Ster- 
etUiut^  and  fiurmen  were  uned  to  collect  atraw, 
weeda,  leavea  of  all  aorta,  hedge  dippings,  and 
tender  twiga,  which  were  firat  uaed  to  litter  the 
atock,  and  then,  when  mixed  with  aahea,  aweep- 
inga  of  the  houae,  road-acrapings,  and  filth  of  every 
deacription,  aerved  to  awell  tiie  dtmghiUa  {sterqui- 
lima),  Theae  were  at  leaat  two  in  number,  one 
being  intended  for  immediate  use,  tiie  otiier  for 
the  reception  of  fresh  materials,  which  were  allowed 
to  remain  for  a  year ;  dung,  when  old  and  well 
rotted,  being  accounted  best  for  all  purpoaea,  ex- 
cept for  top-dressing  of  meadows,  when  it  waa 
used  as  fresh  aa  poaaible.  The  dunghilla  were 
formed  on  ground  tiiat  had  been  hollowed  out  and 
beaten  down  or  paved,  ao  that  the  moiature  might 
not  eacape  through  the  aoil,  and  they  were  covered 
over  with  brnahwood  or  hurdlea  to  prevent  evapo- 
ration. In  thia  way  the  whole  maaa  waa  kept  con- 
atantiy  moiat,  and  fermentation  waa  atill  further 
promoted  by  turning  it  over  very  frequentiy  and 
moorporating  the  different  parta. 

The  particular  cropa  to  which  manure  waa  chiefly 
applied  will  be  noticed  hereafter  ;  but  in  ao  &r  aa 
regards  the  time  of  application  it  waa  laid  down  in 
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September  or  October,  on  the  ground  that  was  to  be 
autumn  aown ;  and  in  the  course  of  January  or  F»* 
bruary,^  on  the  ground  that  waa  to  be  apring  aown. 
A  full  manuring  (ttercoroHo)  for  a  juger  of  lan^ 
on  an  upland  alope  (quod  apisthu  sterwraha')  waa 
24  loada  (mAm),  each  load  being  80  modii  or  p«cks ; 
while  for  low-lying  land  (quod  rarnu  ttmvoiuimr) 
1 8  loada  were  conaidered  aufficienL  The  dung  waa 
thrown  down  in  amall  heapa  of  tiie  bulk  of  five 
modii,  it  waa  then  broken  amall,  waa  spnoA  out 
equally  and  ploughed  in  inatantiy  that  it  might  not 
be  dried  up  by  the  raya  ofthe  aun,  great  care  being 
taken  to  perform  theae  operationa  whm  the  moon 
waa  waning,  and  if  poaaible  with  a  weat  wind.  Ac- 
cording to  the  calcnlationa  of  Columella,  the  liye- 
Btock  neceaaary  for  a  tana  of  two  hmuked  jugera 
ought  to  yield  1440  Icada  per  year ;  that  ia,  enough 
for  manuring  60  jugera  at  the  rate  of  24  loada  to 
the  juger.  In  what  proportiona  thia  waa  diatributed 
ia  nowhere  very  clearly  defined,  and  muat  necea- 
aarily  have  varied  according  to  circumatanoes.  If 
we  take  two  atatementa  of  Cato  in  connection  with 
each  other,  we  afaall  be  led  to  conclude  that  he  ad- 
viaea  one  half  of  the  whole  manure  made  upon  a 
fium  to  be  applied  to  the  raiaing  of  green  crops  uaed 
aa  fodder  (jxMum\  one-fourth  to  the  top-dreaaing 
of  meadowB,  and  the  remaining  fourth  to  the  oUvea 
and  fiiut-ti«e&  Columella  recommenda  the  mat^ 
nuring  of  light  aoil  (enK*  (em)  before  the  second 
ploughing ;  but  when  rich  landa  were  annmer  fial* 
lowed  previoua  to  a  com  crop,  no  manure  waa  con- 
aidered requiaite.  (Hom.  Od,  xvii.  297,  Theo- 
phraat  a  «.  A  iii.  25 ;  Gat  5,  7,  29,  36,  S7^  61 ; 
Varr.  i.  13,  38;  Colum.  ii  5,  6,  9,  10,  14,  15, 
xi2;  Pallad.  L  33,  X.  i ;  Ck,  de  SeiueL  IS ;  PUn. 
H,N.  xvii  9,  xviii  19,28;  Geopon.  ii.  21,  22.) 

The  ayatem  of  manuring  by  penning  and  fbeding 
aheep  upon  a  limited  apace  of  ground  waa  neither 
unknown  nor  neglect^  aa  we  perteiYe  from  the 
precepta  of  Cato  (30),  Varro  (ii  2.  §  12),  and 
Pliny  (//I  N.  xviii  53),  all  of  whom  rMommeod 
the  practice. 

The  aahea  obtained  by  burning  weeda,  boahea, 
prunings,  or  any  aort  of  auperfluoua  wood,  were 
found  to  have  the  beat  effect  (Virg.  Omrg,  i  81  ; 
Colum.  ii  15 ;  Plin.  xvii  9 ;  Geopon.  xii.  4),  and 
aometimea,  aa  we  know  from  Virgil  (Oeorg,  i  84), 
it  waa  deemed  profitable  to  aet  fire  to  the  stubUe 
standing  in  the  fields.  (Plin.  H,  N.  xviii  30.) 
Caustic  lime  waa  employed  aa  a  fertiliaer  by  some 
of  the  tribea  of  Truiaalpine  Gaul  in  the  time  of 
Pliny,  but  in  Italy  ita  application  aeema  to  have 
been  very  limited  and  to  have  been  confined  to 
vinea,  olivea,  and  cherry-treea.  (Cat  38 ;  Pallad. 
i  6 ;  Plin.  H,N.  xvii  9,  xviii  25,  30.) 

Marl  alao  (mofya)  of  different  kinda  waa  known 
to  the  Greeka,  was  a)>plied  by  the  Megarenaea  to 
wet  cold  lands,  and  waa  extenaively  employed  in  Gaul 
and  Britain ;  but  not  being  found  in  Italy,  did  not 
enter  into  the  agricultural  anangementa  of  the 
Latina.  Pliny  devotea  aeveral  chaptera  to  an  ela- 
borate diacuaaion  upon  theae  cartha,  of  which  he 
deacribea  varioua  aorta  which  had  been  made  the 
aubject  of  experiment,  ckaaifying  them  according 
to  tiieir  colour,  their  conatitution,  and  their  quali- 
tiea ;  the  white  {olba)^  the  red  (rnfa\  the  dove> 
coloured  (eoktmbina),  tiie  clayey  (aiyUlaeea\  the 
aandy  (armaoea),  the  atony  (1ophaoM\  the  fiit 
(jm^ttia),  and  the  cauatic  [?J  (cupera).  Some  off 
them  we  reoogniae  at  once,  as  /or  example,  the  frit 
white  clayey  marl  chiefly  uaed  in  Britain,  the  dl 
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tata  cf  viiich  were  Itdiered  to  endnre  far  eighty 
jm.  (Plin.  IT,  N,  rrii.  5, 8 ;  comp.  Vano,  i  7, 
h  GaBia  TVanaahma  mhu  ad  Rkeman  <Jiquoi 
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Scmewhat  analogcns  to  tlie  use  of  marl  was  the 
ffiteiB  atnogl J  noommaided  by  ThoophnatuB  and 
Cdowdla,  bat  oondemned  by  Pliny,  of  combiniiu^ 
•osSa  m  whkli  aome  qiiality  eziated  in  ezceta,  with 
thaae  |wiaaiiwi1iig  oppoote  chazacten  —  diy  grarel 
with  dalky  day,  or  heavy  wet  loam  with  aand, — 
the  ebfect  being  fieqaenUy  attained  to  a  certain 
extesS  by  sabaoil  ploughing,  which  waa  greatly  ap- 
pfored  of  aa  a  meant  ot  reno'vating  fielda  exhausted 
W  aercre  cropping.  (Theophraat  n.  ^.  A.  iii  25  ; 
Odom.  ii.  15  ;  Pbn.  H,N.  xrii  5.) 

When  ordmary  manuna  could  not  be  procured 

b  laffidettt  quantity,  a  acheme  was  resorted  to 

Tbi^  waa  at  one  time  pursued  in  this  country, 

aod  ia  BtOl  adopted  with  considerable  success  in 

aaay  parta  of  Italy  and  in  the  sandy  tracts  of 

•QnthcBi  Ptance.     The  field  was  sown  about  the 

zsddle  of  September  with  beans  or  lupines,  which 

vfie   i^bagbed  into   the   ground   the  following 

ipnag,m  au  caaea  before  the  pod  was  fhlly  formed. 

Bid  at  an  earlier  stage  of  their  growth  on  light 

thaa  «D  atiff  soils.     Nay,  many  crops,  such  as 

beazH^  peaa,  Ininnea,  vetches,  lentils  (erviUa,  ei- 

eenia\  eran  idien  allowed  to  come  to  maturity, 

vztf  soppoaed  to  exerdse  an  ameliorating  influ^ce, 

ptnided  their  roots  were  immediately  buried  by 

th«  pKoi^fh,  although  perhaps  in  this  case  the  bene- 

fid^  e&et  may  haye  resulted  from  the  manure 

app&ed  beiae  Uiey  were  sown.     On  the  other 

\flK^  am  in  general,  poppies,  fenugreek,  and  all 

cnja  ftBei  op  by  the  roota,  such  as  doer  and  flax, 

vere  ayiwjBed  to  exhaust  (wnere)  the  soil,  which 

thta  nqased  either  repose  or  manure  to  restore  its 

pcvoB.    (Theophraat.  n.  *,  A.  Tiii.  9 ;  Cat  37 ; 

Vsir.  123;  Colixm.il  13— 15,  xi  2;  PaUad.  L 

^  ^  4,  z.  9 ;  Plin.  II.  N,  xrii  9,  zviii  10. 14 — 

II) 


Hay  be  oonsideied  under  three  heads.  1.  The 
tOM  of  aowiog.  2.  The  manner  of  sowing.  3. 
The  dfeoiea,  prepaiation,  and  quantity  of  the  seed. 

1.  The  aeed-time  (sesMiifu)  iror*  Hoxw^  com- 
saced  at  the  aatomnal  equinox,  and  ended  fifteen 
d^ji  befine  the  winter  solstice.     Few,  however, 
^an  bcfixre  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades  (23d  Oc- 
tober), anleas  on  eold  wet  ground,  or  in  those  lo- 
ahdea  wbiere  bod  weather  set  in  soon  ;  indeed,  it 
vas  an  old  provefb  that,  while  a  late  sowing  oftoi 
fasppuiated  the  hopes  i^the  husbandman,  an  early 
'^s  aercr  icaliaed  them  (piabtram  mtionem  mnepe 
^eapent  mten^  $enm  mimquam  qtiin  mala  tit) ;  and 
iheTiipliaa  maxim  ia  to  the  same  purpose.  Spring 
•wh^  ((fciBhJiftis  taOo)  was  practised  only  in  yeiy 
4ttp  stxfiF  land,  which  would  admit  of  being  cropped 
^  seroal  years  in  snooession  {reMilit  agar),  or 
«ha«,  fioB  pecoliar  circumstances  connected  with 
tfe  Etaatkn  or  climate,  such  as  the  great  incle- 
9IKJ  ef  the  winten,  it  was  impossible  for  the 
finwr  to  sow  m  antomn ;  and  hence,  generally 
■pcskjag,  was  resorted  to  very  sparingly,  and  for  the 
■est  part  from  neoeaiity  rather  than  inclination. 

2.  We  can  infer  from  incidental  notices  in  agri- 
oltBial  wnloi^  that  the  seed  waa  committed  to 
^  IMoid  in  fll  leatt  three  different  modes. 

&  The  feed  waa  caat  upon  a  ifaU  soifiiee  finely 


pulTeriied  by  the  plough  and  hazrow,  aiid  then 
coTered  up  by  ribbing  the  land  (tertio  earn  orxarf, 
JACTO  SBMiNS,  boveM  Untn  rficaalar).  (Varr.  i 
29;  comp.  Colum.  iL  13.) 

6.  The  land  was  ribbed,  the  seed  was  then 
dropped  upon  the  tops  of  the  lirae  or  elevated 
ridges,  according  to  our  fiuhion  for  turnips,  lihas 
aulem  rudid  vooami  eaadem  poroas  cuan  tie  araimm 
eti^  ui  nUer  ditot  laHmt  ditkmtet  mdoot^  medim 
cmmMlut  ficoam  tedem  /hamemiit  praebeaL  (Colum. 
ii.  4.  §  8.)  This  plan  was  followed  on  wet  Und 
to  secure  a  dry  bed  for  the  seed,  which  would 
probably  be  covered  up  by  hand-nkes  (ratirit), 

e.  The  land  was  ribbed  as  in  the  fiurmer  case  ; 
but  the  seed,  instead  of  being  dropped  upon  the 
ridge  of  the  iira,  was  cast  into  we  depression  of  the 
fiuTOw,  and  might  be  covoed  up  either  by  the  har- 
row or  by  ]doughing  down  the  middle  of  the  lira. 
This  was  practised  on  light,  sloping,  and  therefiire 
dry,  land  (neque  in  Ura  ted  nh  tmloo  ialit  ager 
tenUnandut  ett,  Colum.  iL  4.  §  11). 

It  will  be  seen  clearly  that,  whichever  of  thf 
above  modes  was  adopted,  the  seed  would  spring 
up  in  regular  rows,  as  if  sown  by  a  drill,  and  that 
only  one  half  of  the  land  would  be  covered  with 
seed.  In  point  of  foct,  the  quantity  of  seed  sown 
on  a  given  extent  of  ground  was  not  above  half  of 
what  we  employ. 

Vetches,  fenugreek,  and  some  other  cropa,  as 
will  be  noticed  below,  were  finequently  thrown 
upon  land  unprepared  (enida  terra),  and  the  seeds 
then  ploughed  in.  The  seed  seems  to  have  been 
cast  out  of  a  three-peck  basket  (pimodiam  tatih 
riam,  sc.  oorbem),  which  firom  superstitious  motives 
was  frequently  covered  over  with  the  skin  of  a 
hyaena.  Pliny  points  out  how  necessary  it  was 
that  the  hand  of  the  sower  should  keep  time  with 
his  stride,  in  order  that  he  might  scatter  the 
grains  witii  perfect  uniformity. 

3.  The  points  chiefly  attended  to  in  the  choice 
of  seed  com  were,  that  it  should  be  perfectly  fresh 
and  free  from  mixture  or  adulteration,  and  of  an 
uniform  reddish  colour  throughout  its  substance. 
When  the  crop  was  reaped,  the  largest  and  finest 
ears  were  selected  by  the  hand,  or,  where  the 
produce  was  so  great  as  to  render  this  impossible, 
the  heaviest  grains  were  separated  by  a  sieve 
(quidqmd  eaeteratur  oapitterio  etcpmyandwm  erit) 
and  reserved.  In  addition  to  these  precautions  it 
was  not  unusual  to  doctor  seeds  of  all  sorts  (nudioan 
temma)  by  sprinkling  them  with  an  alkaline 
liquor  (nitrmn,  Le.  probably  carbonate  of  soda), 
or  with  the  deposit  left  by  newly  expressed  oil 
(onutroa),  or  by  steeping  them  in  various  prepara- 
tions, of  which  seveial  are  enumerated  by  Colu- 
mella and  Pliny  ;  the  object  being  twofold,  in  the 
first  place  to  increase  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  produce,  and  in  the  second  place  to  protect  it 
from  the  ravages  of  vermin,  especially  the  little 
animal  called  atreuUo,  probably  the  same  insect 
with  our  weeviL 

The  quantity  of  seed  sown  varied  according  to  the 
soil,  the  situation,  the  season,  and  the  weather,  the 
genera]  rule  being  that  less  was  required  for  rich 
and  finely  pulverised  {pmgue  tt  piUre),  or  light 
and  sharp  (graeile),  or  thin  poor  soil  (macrum,  eaeile) 
than  for  such  as  was  stiff  and  heavy  (erasftfai, 
cretosam),  or  moderately  tenacious ;  less  fw  an 
open  field  than  for  an  arbtutum,  less  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  season  than  towards  the  close  (although 
tills  is  contradicted  by  Pliny,  H,  N.  xviil  24),  and 
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leH  in  rainy  than  in  dry  weather,  maTimg  wliicli 
are  folly  explained  by  the  aathorities  quoted  be- 
low. The  average  amount  of  seed  used  for  the 
three  principal  epecies  of  grain — wheat,  spelt  and 
bariey — was  respectiyely,  fire,  ten,  and  sue  modii 
per  juger.  (l^aiopii.  Oecon.  17 ;  Theophrast  il  6.  and 
m.  25  ;  Cat  34,  35  ;  Varr.  L  29,  34,  40,  52  ;  Co- 
lom.  il  2,  3«  8,  9, 10,  13,  zii.  2  ;  Pallad.  i.  6,  34, 
X.  2  ;  Viig.  €f6ory.  L  193,  219,  225  ;  Plin.  H,N, 
idr.  21,  xvi.  27,  xriiL  24, 73 ;  Geopon.  iL  15—20.) 

4.  Harrounng  (peoaHo) 

Might  be  peiformed  at  two  different  periods : 
after  the  first  or  second  ploughing,  in  order  to 
powder  the  soil  completely ;  and  after  sowing,  in 
order  to  cover  np  the  seed.  >  When  die  land  was 
encumbered  with  roots  and  deep-seated  weeds,  a 
grubber  {irpeat^  Cat  10.  Varr.  L.L,  iv.  31)  formed 
of  a  strong  ^ank  set  with  iron  spikes  was  em- 
ployed, but  in  ordinaiy  cases  wicker  hurdles  (tn- 
muieoe  crate),  sometimes  fitted  with  teeth  {den- 
latae)^  were  dragged  over  the  ground ;  or  the  clods 
were  broken  with  hand-rakes  (rostra).  The  seed, 
as  we  hav«  seen  above,  being  for  tiie  most  part 
ploughed  in,  and  the  operation  mr  that  reason  placed 
under  the  patronage  of  a  god  ObartUor^  the  second 
hanowing  (ikraHo)  was  omitted,  except  where  the 
sur&ce  still  rose  in  lumps  (Virg.  Georg.  L 104)  ;  but 
since  it  was  the  du^  of  a  good  fiirmer  to  have  his 
fields  in  the  best  order  before  he  began  to  sow,  the 
older  Roman  writers  considered  hairowing  after 
sowing  as  a  proof  of  bad  husbandry. — *^  Veteres 
Romani  dixerunt  male  subactum  agnzm,  qui  satis 
frugibus  oocandus  sit"  (Colum.  ii  4, 13,  xi.  2  ; 
Plin.  H,N.  xviii  20  ;  Viig.  Geoty.  I  94,  104.) 

5,  Hoeuig  (jorrtttb). 

The  next  care^  after  covering  up  the  seed,  was 
to  loosen  the  earth  round  the  roots  of  the  young 
blades,  in  order  that  air  and  moisture  might  gain 
free  access  and  enable  them  to  send  forth  more 
numerous  and  more  vigorous  shoots  and  fibres 
(fU  /hUieam  poumC),  This  process  was  termed 
<ricaA.cia,  aarritio^  or  soneu/a/ib,  and  was  carried 
on  by  hand  with  an  instrument  called  aaradum^ 
the  form  of  which  is  not  known.  Com  was  usu- 
ally hoed  twice,  for  the  first  time  in  winter,  as 
soon  as  it  &irly  covered  the  ground  (cum  sola 
suloos  contet»rini)j  provided  there  was  no  frost; 
and  for  the  second  tmie  in  spring,  before  the  stalk 
became  jointed  (atrtequam  teges  in  articulum  eat)  ; 
great  care  being  taken  al  all  times  not  to  injure 
the  root  On  the  first  occasion,  and  then  only, 
where  the  ground  was  dry  and  the  situation  warm, 
the  plants,  in  addition  to  a  simple  hoeing  (plana 
9carriiio\  Were  earthed  up  (adcbruere).  Columella 
recommends  sarritio  for  almost  all  crops,  ex- 
cept lupines ;  but  authorities  differed  much  as  to 
the  necessity  or  proprie^  of  performing  the  opera- 
tion in  any  case,  and  those  who  advocated  its  ex- 
pediency most  warmly,  agreed  that  the  periods  at 
which  it  ou^ht  to  be  executed,  and  the  number  of 
times  that  it  ought  to  be  repeated,  must  depend 
upon  the  soil,  climate,  and  a  variety  of  special 
circumstances.  (Cat  37 ;  Varr.  i  18,  29,  36  ; 
Colum.  ii  11,  xi.  2 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  21,  26  ; 
Geopon.  ii  24  ;  comp.  Plaut  CapL  iii.  5.  3  ; 
Vixg.  Georg,  i.  155.) 

6.  WoecUnff  (nmoaUo). 
Hoeing  wif  followed  by  weeding  (/Sora^Mr/i^f, 
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runeatio\  which  in  the  case  of  grain  crops  took 
place  immediately  before  they  began  to  bloasom, 
or  immediately  after  the  flower  had  passed  away. 
The  weeds  were  either  pulled  up  by  the  roots 
(emilgis  inuHUbua  herbis)^  or  cut  over  with  a  bill- 
hook, whidi  Palladius  terms  riMoo.  (Cat.  37  ; 
Varr.  L  30  ;  Colum.  IL  11,  xi.  2  ;  Pallad.  L  sab. 
fin. ;  Plin.  ff.N.  xviii  21  ;  Geopon.  ii  24.) 

But  after  the  fiumer  had  laboured  wiUi  nnre- 
mittmg  seal  in  cleaning  and  pulverising  the  soil,  in 
selecting  and  medicatmg  the  seed,  in  hoeing  the 
young  blades,  and  in  extirpating  the  comniaD 
noxious  weeds  (loUmn,  tribmU^  ^""Jfo^  eardui, 
rubiy  acwia),  the  safety  of  the  crop  was  threatened 
by  a  vast  number  of  assailants  (turn  waiae  itludani 
pedes) ;  such  as  worms  of  various  kinds  (vermiaUt) 
attacking  both  root  and  ear,  caterpillan  (vruxu\ 
spiders  (phalanffia),  snails  (^tmooet,  ooddeae)^  mice 
(mure$)j  moles  (ialpae\  and  the  whole  race  of 
birds,  besides  which,  each  kind  of  plant  was  be- 
lieved to  have  its  own  special  vegetable  enemy, 
which,  if  not  carefully  watched,  would  spring  up, 
choke,  and  destroy  it  The  most  formidable  of 
these  pests  are  enumerated  by  Pliny  (IT,  N.  xviii 
17),  who  proposes  sundry  precautions  and  remedies, 
of  which  many  are  ridiculous  superstitions.  But 
the  foe  dreaded  above  all  others  in  the  vineyard 
and  the  cornfield  was  a  peculiar  blight  or  mildew 
termed  mb^o^  which  wrought  such  havoc  in  damp 
low-lying  situations  that  it  was  r^arded  as  a  ma^ 
nifestation  of  wrath  on  the  part  of  a  malignant 
spirit,  whose  fiivour  the  rustic  sought  to  propitiate 
by  the  annual  festival  of  the  Robigalia.     [Robi- 

OALIA.] 

Ano&er  danger  of  an  opposite  description  arose 
from  the  grain  shooting  up  so  rapidly  that  the  stalk 
was  likely  to  become  immoderately  long  and  wuk. 
The  danger  in  this  case  was  averted  by  pastur- 
ing down  the  too  luxuriant  herbage  with  sheep 
Quxunem  segetum  ienera  depateit  in  kaha)^  or  by 
dragging  over  it  an  iron-tooUied  harrow  (jeraiU  d 
hoc  genua  dentatae  stUia  femia\  hj  whi^  it  was 
said  to  be  combed  (pectinart),  (Plm.  H,  N,  xviii 
17-  21 ;  Virg.  Gwrg.  i  151.) 

7.  Reaping  (mesnb). 

The  com  was  reaped  as  soon  as  it  had  acquired 
a  uniform  yellow  tint,  without  waiting  nntil  it 
had  become  dead  ripe,  in  order  to  avoid  the  loss 
sustained  by  shaking,  and  by  the  mvagea  of 
animals.  The  necessity  of  pursuing  this  course 
with  regard  to  barley,  is  especially  insisted  apon ; 
but  is  quite  at  variance  with  modem  pnu^tice. 
(Colum.  ii  9.) 

Varro  describes  three  distinct  methods  of  reap- 
ing (tria  genera  messumis). 

1.  That  followed  in  Umbria,  where  the  stalk 
was  shorn  dose  to  the  ground  with  a  hook  (Jhia); 
each  handful  was  laid  down ;  and  when  a  num- 
ber of  these  had  accumulated,  the  ears  were  cut 
off,  thrown  into  baskets  (oofiea\  and  sent  to  the 
thrashing-floor,  the  straw  (dramentum)  being  left 
upon  the  field,  and  afterwards  gathered  into  a 
heap. 

2.  That  followed  in  Picenum,  where  they  used 
a  small  iron  saw  (aemJafema)  fixed  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  crooked  wooden  handle  (Jignaun  m- 
curvum  baUIkun)  ;  with  this  th^  laid  hold  of  a 
bundle  of  ears  which  were  cut  ofl^  the  straw  beiqg 
left  standing  to  be  mown  subsequentlly. 

I      3w  That  followed  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome  and 
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Bait  otKer  places,  where  the  stalks  were  grasped 
'■  t^  {eft  hand  and  cot  at  half  their  height  from 
ibe  grmmd,  the  whole  of  the  portion  detached 
bG%  oonreyed  in  baskets  to  the  thrashing-floor, 
lad  the  part  lef^  standing  being  cat  afterwards. 

Tbr  bst  two  methods  only  are  particularly  no- 
t>c<4  bj  Cf^mnella,  who  dracribes  the  instruments 
rapkired  in  the  second  under  the  names  ^petHnu 
ad  acrpi  [oe/]  («■&•  mergiiy  alii  peetimbus 
vieam  ip$am  legmut) ;  and  Uioae  employed  in  the 
tkird  u/idoa  verieiJaiae  (mmUifilciUu  vericulatis^ 
okfmiutdnttnUuveideHiuxlaiu  medium  cuimum 
KtnO ;  >  Knes  of  terms  which  have  never  been 
TOT  Btii&cionly  explained.  In  addition  to  the 
iboT«,  Pliny  and  Palkdios  describe  a  reaping- 
ndime  ironed  by  oxen,  which  was  much  used 
2  tbe  extcnsiTe  lerel  pbuna  of  the  Gauls.  Virgil 
'Grotp.  i  316),  perhaps,  aUodes  to  binding  up  the 
c!!cn  b  ihea£i;  but  his  words  are  not  so  clear 
7«  this  point  as  those  of  Homer  in  the  charm- 
cs  picture  of  a  harvest-field  contained  in  the 
arhteenth  book  of  the  Iliad,  (Varr.  I  60 ;  Colum. 
i  20 ;  PiiiLflliV:  xriil  30 ;  PalUid.  Til  2 ;  Gcopon. 
ii  25 ;  ooop.  Horn.  IL  xi.  67,  xviii  550.) 

8.  Tlma&tiij^  {iritwra). 

After  the  crop  had  been  properly  dried  and 
iwiajed  (torn^Kia)  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  it 
ni  ntrejed  to  the  thrashing-floor  (SA«f ,  iXvii^ 
9  c^,  ana).  Thn  was  an  open  space,  on  some 
f^KTistA  spot  over  which  the  wind  had  free  course, 
cff  I  areolar  fonn,  slightly  raised  in  the  centre  to 
»^  nwiitnpe  to  run  oflf.  The  earth  was  com- 
ps«d  by  heavy  rollers  {tpravi  cylindro,  molari 
^*i«),  poonded  with  xammers  {paviculis\  and 
^f^sixA  ti>  a  solid  ccmsistency  with  clay  and  chaity 
»  *  to  pnaent  an  even  imyielding  surface ;  or, 
l^tta  Kill,  paved  with  hard  stones.  Here  the  com 
m  ipnad  out  and  beaten  with  flails  (Jbaculis  excu- 
^^^iiiiimatden^pertieigjlaffdlare) ;  or  more  com- 
3«lj,  oent  when  the  ears  alone  had  been  brought 
^  tike  fidd,  trodden  out  (erterere)  by  the  feet 
^  »  nanber  of  men  or  horses,  who  were  driven 
Wkwardi  and  forwards  within  the  ring.  To  pro- 
^5c«  tbe  eflect  more  easily  and  more  perfectly,  the 
f^l*  wat  frequently  yoked  to  a  machine  {tribu- 
^  tnUd,  ftnoAeo,  braka)y  consisting  of  a  board 
od<  nncb  by  attadiing  to  it  stones  or  pieces  of 
1^  and  loaded  with  tome  heavy  weight ;  or,  what 
»M  tCTmed  a  Panic  wain  (plostellum  Poenicum) 
m  employed,  being  a  set  of  toothed  rollers 
oyerrf  with  jdanki,  on  which  sat  the  driver  who 
fcded  the  team. 

.Attached  to  the  area  was  a  huge  shed  or  half- 
^^''^*<i  bam  {nabilarittm)y  of  suflicient  dimensions 
'-)  wotain  the  whole  crop.  Here  the  com  waa 
W  m  vn&viRiiable  seasons  before  being  thrashed, 
^  hither  it  was  hurriedly  conveyed  for  shelter 
»^  the  harvest  wMk  was  interrupted  by  any 
•5dden  storm.  (CaL  91,  129;  Varr.  i  13,51,62; 
^^m.  i  6,  il  19;  Pallad.  i  36,  viii.  1 ;  Plin.  //. 
V  xriH.  29,  30 ;  Horn.  IL  xiiL  588 ;  xx.  495 ;  xxi. 
";  Vii^g.  Gtory,  L  178;  Geopon.  it  26.) 

9.  TFmmoipm^  (veutilatio). 

^"hen  the  grain  was  mixed  with  chaff,  it  was 
wi  down  m  small  piles  upon  the  area,  in  order 
^  the  Kgbter  particles  might  be  borne  away  by 
tie  pnning  breeze  ;  bat  when  the  wind  was  not 
*^^<««tly  strong,  it  became  necessary  to  winnow 
V^'tSan)  it    This  was  effected  by  a  labourer 
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(Xutfirrrffp,  vaUilaior)  who  tossed  il  up  frt>m  a 
sieve  (eaiuttts,  capts^^'am)  or  shovel  (rrtor,  rini/t- 
labrum\  when  the  heavy  portion  fcU  down  in  a 
heap,  and  the  chaff  floated  off  through  the  air. 
When  it  was  intended  to  keep  the  com  for  any 
length  of  time,  it  was  common  to  rep^t  the  pro- 
cess {repurgcan^  repolin\  that  it  might  be  tho- 
roughly cleaned.  (Varr.  I  52 ;  Colum.  ii.  9.  20 ; 
comp.  Hom.  77.  v.  499 ;  xiiL  588.) 

10.  PretervatioH  of  Com  {de  frmmmto  terramdo)* 

After  the  com  had  been  thrnshod  out  and  win- 
nowed, or  at  least  the  cars  s<'paratiHl  from  the  stalk, 
the  next  care  was  to  store  up  {oondere)  the  grain  in 
fitting  repositories  (ffranaria,  konra).  The  great 
object  in  view  being  to  preserve  it  from  becoming 
mouldy  or  rotten,  and  to  protect  it  from  the  ravages 
of  vermin,  especially  the  weevil  (curctdio),  we  And 
that  very  great  diversity  of  opinion  existed  as  to 
the  means  by  which  those  ends  might  best  be  at- 
tained. By  some  the  store-houses  were  built  with 
brick  walls  of  great  thickness,  for  the  purpose,  it 
would  seem,  of  securing  a  uniform  temperature^ 
and  had  no  window  or  aperture,  excapt  a  hole  in 
the  roo^  through  which  they  were  filled.  Others, 
again,  raised  these  structures  aloft  on  wooden 
columns,  and  allowed  currents  of  air  to  pass 
through  on  all  sides  and  even  from  below ;  while 
others  admitted  particular  winds  only,  such,  namely, 
as  were  of  a  drying  character.  Many  plastered 
the  walls  with  a  sort  of  hard  stucco  worked  up 
with  amurca,  which  was  believed  to  act  as  a  safe- 
guard against  vermin,  while  others  considered  the 
use  of  lime  imder  any  form  as  decidedly  injurious. 
These  and  many  different  opinions,  together  with 
receipts  for  various  preparations  wherewith  to 
sprinkle  the  com,  will  be  found  detailed  in  the 
authorities  cited  below,  among  whom  Pliny  very 
sensibly  observes  that  the  principal  consideration 
ought  to  be  the  condition  of  the  grain  itself  when 
housed ;  since,  if  not  perfectly  diy,  it  must  of  ne- 
cessity breed  mischiet  In  many  countries,  as  in 
Thrace,  Cappadocia,  Spain,  and  Africa,  the  com 
was  laid  up  in  pits  {scroO&ui)  sunk  in  a  perfectly 
dry  soil  and  well  lined  with  chaff,  a  practice  now 
extensively  adopted  in  Tuscany.  Wheat  in  the 
ear  (cum  spioa  iua)  might,  according  to  Varro,  if 
the  air  was  excluded,  be  preserved  m  such  recep- 
tacles for  fifty  years,  and  millet  for  an  hundred. 
(Cat.  92;  Varr.  i.  67;  Colum.  i.  6;  Pallad.  L  19; 
Plin.  H,  AT.  xvia  30 ;  Geopon.  u.  27—31.) 

IV.  Crops. 

Crops,  as  already  remarked,  may  be  divided 
into  four  classes : — 1 .  Grain  or  com  crops.  2.  Legu- 
minous crops,  or  pulse.  3.  Crops  cut  grc«n  for  fonige. 
4.  Crops  which  supplied  the  raw  materials  for  the 
textile  fabrics.  We  might  extend  the  number 
of  classes  did  we  purpose  to  treat  of  certain  plants, 
such  as  poppies  (pajnivera)  and  tetammmy  raised 
to  a  smsdl  extent  only,  and  confined  to  particular 
localities  ;  but  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  em- 
brace so  wide  a  field  of  inquiry. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  much  attention  was 
devoted  to  what  may  be  tcmied  secondary  crops ; 
those,  namely,  which  did  not  afford  directly  food 
or  clothing  for  man  or  bcnst,  but  which  were  re- 
quired in  order  to  facilitate  the  cultivation  and 
collection  of  the  primary  crops.  Thus,  beds  of 
willows  (so/tcto)  for  baskets  and  wi#ics,  and  of 
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reedi  (anmdmeta)  for  Tuie-proiM,  were  frequently  in 
fitTonrable  litoatioiu  very  profitable,  just  oa  land 
in  oertam  diBtricts  of  Kent  yields  a  la^  return 
when  planted  with  young  chestnuts  for  hop-poles. 

1.  Com  Oropt  (JrnmeiUa). 

The  word  applied  in  a  general  sense  to  denote 
what  we  now  adl  **  the  cereal  grasses  **  was  fru- 
mmta;  but  of  these  wheat  being  by  far  the  most 
important,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  tenn  in 
question  i^ould  be  employed  frequently  to  denote 
wheat  specially,  and  occasionally  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  exclude  other  kinds  of  grain,  as  when  Pliny 
remarks,  **  calamus  altior  frumento  quam  hordeo,** 
meaning  ^  in  wheat  the  stalk  is  lon^  than  in 
barley.**  The  only  frumenta  which  it  will  be 
necessary  for  us  to  consider  particularly  in  this 
place  are  — 

a  Tritiam,  and  Far;  6.  Hardmm:  c,  Pamiewn 
and  Milium, 

a.  Triiicimt  and  Far.  No  one  entertains  any 
doubt  that  iriticum  (irvphs  in  Greek,  and  by  the 
later  writers  tra-os)  is  the  generic  name  for  the 
grain  which  we  denominate  toheat ;  but  when  we 
proceed  to  examine  the  diflferent  species  or  Tarieties, 
we  are  involyed  in  many  difficulties,  for  the 
botanical  descriptions  transmitted  to  us  by  the 
ancients  are  in  all  cases  so  imperfect,  and  in 
many  instances  so  directly  at  variance  with  each 
other,  that  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  identify 
with  certainty  the  objects  to  which  they  refer,  with 
those  fiimiliar  to  ourselves.  Columella  (ii  6 ;  comp. 
Dioscorid.  ii.  107  ;  Theophr.  H.  P.  vUi.  1.  4),  who 
attempts  a  systematic  classification,  assigns  the  first 
place  among  **  frumenta**  to  Triticum  and  Semm 
adoreum^  each  of  which  contained  several  species  or 
varieties.  Among  many  different  kinds  of  triticum 
he  deems  the  following  only  deserving  of  particular 
notice :  — 

1.  RobuSf  possessing  superior  weight  and  brfl- 
Uancy  (niior). 

2.  Sili^,  very  white,  but  deficient  in  weight 
(Colum.  il  9,  §  13  ;  Plin.  H.  N,  xviii.  8.) 

3.  Trimestre  (rpifiri^uuos  s.  rplfirivos),  a  sort  of 
siligo,  receiving  its  name  from  lying  three  months 
only  in  the  ground,  being  spring-sown.  We  find 
this  kind  sometimes  denominated  Hifiriyos  also, 
since  in  very  warm  situations  it  came  to  maturity 
in  two  months  after  it  was  sown. 

Among  the  different  kinds  of  Semen  adoreum^ 
the  following  are  particularly  noticed :  — 

1.  Far  Clusistumj  distinguished  by  its  whiteness. 

2.  Far  venuculum  rvHlum.   1  Both  heavier  than 
3»  Far  venucuhan  eondidum,  f     the  Chmtmm, 

4.  HaUoastrum  or  Semen  trimestre^  veiy  heavy 
and  of  fine  quality.  Here  we  must  remark  that 
although  robtu,  sUigo,  and  trimestre  are  set  down  as 
particular  species  or  varieties  of  the  more  general 
term  triiicum,  which  is  used  in  contradistinction  to 
semen  adgreum^  it  is  much  more  usual  to  find  triti- 
eum  used  in  a  restricted  sense  to  denote  ordinary 
winter  wheat,  in  opposition  to  both  siiiffo  and  ado- 
reum^  and  hence  Pliny  declares  that  the  most  com- 
mon kinds  of  grain  were  ^Far,  called  adoreum  by 
the  ancients,  sHigo,  and  iriHcum,^ 

Now,  with  regard  to  the  three  kinds  of  tritieum 
enumerated  above,  we  shall  have  little  difficulty  in 
deciding  that  they  were  not  distinct  species,  but 
men»Iy  varieties  of  the  same  species  ;  for  we  are 
assured  by  Columella  (ii.  9),  that  triticum,  when 
sown  in  wet  land,  passed  in  the  course  of  three 
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years  into  mUgo^  and  by  Pliny  (xviii  8)  thatstZyti^ 
m  most  parts  of  Gaul,  passed,  at  the  end  of  two 
years,  into  triHeum;  again.  Columella,  in  describing 
trimutre^  admits  (although  contradicted  by  Plin. 
H.  N.  xviii.  7)  that  it  is  a  variety  of  mUgo^  while 
modem  experience  teaches  us  that  vrinter  and  wpnng 
wheats  are  convertible  by  subjecting  them  to  pecu- 
liar modes  of  cultivation.  Hence  we  conclude  that 
rolnu  and  si%o  were  varieties  of  what  is  now 
termed  by  botanists  Triticum  kgbemtim^  and  that 
irimestre  was  a  variety  of  our  TriHaim  aetttvum^ 
which  is  itself  a  variety  of  the  hybermim. 

The  question  with  regard  to  Far^  Ador^  Semm 
adoreum^  Semen^  Adoreum^  names  used  indifferently 
by  the  Latin  writers,  does  not  admit  of  such  an 
easy  solution.  But  after  a  careful  examination 
of  the  numerous,  vague,  per[dexing,  and  contradic- 
tory statements  scattered  over  the  classics,  the  dis> 
cussion  of  which  separately  would  fiir  exceed  our 
limits,  we  may  with  considerable  oonfidenoe  decide 
thaty^  was  a  variety  of  the  Greek  (4a  or  (tla^  and 
of  the  modem  TriUeum  epeUa^  if  not  absolutely 
identical  with  one  or  both.  Spelt,  which  is  fully 
recognised  by  botanists  as  a  distinct  species  of  triti- 
cum, is  much  more  hardy  than  common  wheat,  suc- 
ceeding well  in  high  exposed  sitoatioos  where  the 
latter  would  not  ripen,  and  its  chaff  adheres  with 
singular  firmness  to  the  grain,  both  of  which  cir- 
cumstances were  prominent  characteristics  of  far. 
(Colum.  iL  8  ;  Plin.  H.  M  xviii  7,  8,  30.)  In- 
deed, it  was  found  impossible  to  set  rid  of  the  thick 
double  case  in  which  it  was  endoeed,  by  the  ordi- 
nary modes  of  thrashing ;  therefore  it  vras  stored 
up  with  the  chaff  attach^  {oomoeKU  cmm  palea  $m 
condi  et  st^nda  fon/am  ei  arisUs  liberatur);  and 
when  used  as  food  it  was  necesaary  to  pound  it  in  a 
mortar,  or  rab  it  in  a  mill  of  a  peculiar  construction, 
in  order  to  separate  the  tenacious  husks — a  process 
altogether  distinct  from  grinding,  and  indicated  by 
the  words /wMsre,  pittura^  pittore*.  (Cat.  2  ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  xviii.  1 0.)  The  idea  entertained  by  some  com- 
mentators, that  the  distinction  between  triticum  and 
far  consisted  in  the  circumstance  that  the  latter  was 
awned  while  the  former  was  beardless,  is  altcn 
gether  untenable ;  for  not  only  does  Pliny  say  ex- 
pressly in  one  passage  (xviii  10),  far  sine  arista 
est^  and  in  another  (xviii  30),  as  distinctly  that  far 
had  aristacy  but  it  is  perfectly  clear  from  Varro 
(i  48 ;  compare  Plin.  H.  N.  xviii  7),  that  ordinary 
triticum  had  a  beard,  and  horn  Plmy  that  siligo 
was  generally,  although  not  unifomdy,  without 
one  —  a  series  of  assertions  whose  contndictory 
nature  need  occasion  no  surprise,  since  it  is  now 
well  known  that  this,  like  colour,  is  a  point  which 
does  not  amount  to  specific  difference,  for  white, 
red,  awned,  and  beardless  wheats  are  found  to 
change  and  mn  into  each  other,  according  to  soil, 
climate,  and  mode  of  culture.  Another  bet  noticed 
by  Pliny,  to  which,  if  correct,  botanists  seem  nA 
to  have  given  due  attention,  is,  that  iritiaim  had 
four  joints  in  its  stalk, /or  six,  and  barley  eight. 

All  agree  that  triticum  (we  shall  use  the  word 
hereafter  in  the  restricted  sense  of  common  winter- 
wheat)  succeeded  best  in  dry,  slightly  elevated, 
open  ground,  where  the  full  influence  of  the  sun's 
rays  was  not  impeded  by  trees,  while  siligo  and  far 
were  well  adapted  for  low  damp  situations  and  stiff 
clayey  soils  (Cato  34,  35 ;  Varr.  i  9 ;  Colum.  ii  (J ; 
Plin.  xviii  8).  The  sowing  of  winter  wheat  (satUf 
autumnaUi)  whether  triticum,  siligo,  or  adoreum, 
commenced  fixr  the  moft  part^  according  to  the 
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fk(^an  fgccept,  after  the  mwning  Mtting  of  the 

PlemdMy  tbat  u,  bj  the  Roman  calendar  (iz.  RaL 

If OT.X  after  the  24th  of  October,  and  was  alwaya 

eaadnded  before  the  9th  of  Deoember,  it  bemg  a 

■tiictly  obeerred  among  pnident  husband- 

tD  alrgtiin  horn,  all  field  woric  ibr  fifteen  dayg 

fifteen  dayi  after  the  winter  tolitioe. 

In  wet  or  tight  loilfl^  howercr,  and  in  all  ex- 

poaed  ntaatianBy  whoe  it  was  important  that  the 

loota  afaofold  haTe  a  firm  hold  of  the  groond  before 

the  niaa  and  frotta  set  in,  the  sowing  was  fn- 

qaeatly  cnim>lrtpd  by  the  end  of  September. 

^rn^  ■kV'ing  (daiio  irimettrii)  was  practised 
iBij  when  the  finmer  had  been  prerented  by  ac- 
Bxcomstanoes  fimm  completing  his  work  in 
or  in  those  loealities  where,  from  the  ez- 
oold  and  heaTy  snows,  it  was  feared  that  the 
J  WsMtrs  wtwid  be  destroyed  in  winter ;  or 
feally,  vbere,  frwa  the  depth  and  stiffiiess  of  the 
aaH  {€ntmimiim\  it  might  be  cropped  repeatedly 
withoait  a  fidlow.  In  erery  case  it  was  considered 
adTaable  to  throw  the  seed  as  soon  as  the  weather 
wooid  pennit,  that  is,  in  ordinary  seasons,  eariy  in 
Xaxdh.  Tlie  quantity  of  seed  required  was  from 
insr  to  ax  modii  of  iriiiatm  or  wiliffo  to  the  jnger 
as  the  soil  was  rich  or  poor ;  and  firom 
to  ten  modii  of  frr.  To  undcntand  this  dif- 
ve  most  recollect  that  the  fu  was  stored 
ap  asid  sown  out  in  its  thick  husks ;  snd,  therefore, 
voald  ocenpy  almost  twice  as  much  space  as  when 
deaaed  like  the  tritieam.  The  yarious  operations 
•aiHBed  upon  the  above  quantity  of  seed  before 
a  e^d  be  braigfat  to  the  thrashing-floor,  required 
Wn  4mj9  and  a  Imlf  of  work. — Four  for  the  plough' 
man  (Mafeat) ;  one  for  the  haxrower  (ooeaior) ; 
^^tee  fw  the  hoer  (sarritor),  two  days  on  the  first 
m  MJwi,  and  one  on  the  second ;  one  for  the  weeder 
(yiM^tar) :  one  and  a  half  for  the  reaper  (laessor). 
The  finest  Italian  wheat  weighed  from  twen^- 
he  to  twenty-dz  pounds  the  modiu^  which  cor- 
Rifoads  to  upwards  of  serenty  English  pounds 
ifOBdapoia  to  the  imperial  bushel,  the  tloman 
poand  bein^  toj  neariy  11*8  ok.  avoird.,  and  the 
iaa  -99119  of  an  imporial  pedL  The  tightest 
that  bsoDgfat  from  Oanl  and  fixim  the  Cherso- 
It  did  not  weigh  more  than  twenty  pounds 
tie  ffrr#yi*f-  Intomediate  were  the  Sardmian,  the 
Alesaadnaa,  the  Siciliao,  the  Boeotian,  and  the 
African,  the  two  last  approaching  most  nearly  in 
•*TTffirftfT  to  the  Italian. 
The  proportion  which  the  produce  bore  to  the 
1  taried,  when  Cicero  and  Varro  wrote, 
io  the  richest  and  most  highly  cultivated  districts 
flf  SkSy  and  Italy  finom  8  to  10  for  1  ;  15  for  1 
sRtt  rqpsrded  as  an  eztxaordinary  crop  obtained  in 
s  firw  hi|^y  fisvoured  spots  only,  while  in  the  age 
eC  ColnaaeUa,  when  agriculture  had  fidlen  into 
dee^,  the  avenge  return  was  less  than  4  for  1. 
fui  of  Egypt)  the  region  of  Byaadum  in  Afirica, 
&e  Beighhoorhood  of  Gazada  in  Syria,  and  the 
tenritory  of  Sybaris  were  said  to  render  a  hundred 
m  ev«o  a  bandied  and  fifty  fold ;  but  these  ao- 
soaats  vere  in  all  likelihood  greatly  ezaggerated. 
(Cic  as  Fsrr.  liL  47  ;  Varr.  i  44  ;  Colum.  iii.  3. 
|4;Plin.MMzviii21.) 

Far  u  mnformly  rqiresented  as  having  been  the 
tat  ipecies  of  giWB  ever  cultivated  in  Italy,  and 
M  ndi  was  employed  ezclosively  in  religious  cere- 
VMSnes.  Hence  aJiao/wima  became  the  generic 
tem  far  fioitr  or  meal  whether  derived  from  for, 
faa  tDticnn,  or  fium  any  other  cereaL    Thnswo 
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read  of  frt^Msa  /nwm,  iUigimaa  /arina^  kofdeaeta 
Jarmoj  even  mfemuea/arima  (Plm.  H,  N,  zviiL  9, 
zz.  13,  zziL  25).  In  the  ezpreasions/ir  tnHeatm^ 
far  hordawmm  found  in  Columella  (viii  5,  1  l),y^ 
is  evidently  used  tar /arma,  and  we  shall  see 
that  even  f^Ei^  is  in  like  manner  used  to  denote,  not 
only  the  soUd  gnin,  but  the  floor  produced  by 
grinding  it  This  being  premised,  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  ezamine  the  meanmg  of  the  terms  jwlba, 
ttmiloj^  s.  smm/o,  clihirtajii,  tiligo^Jloa^  alieoy  amf- 
Immj  gramea^  Ac,  several  of  which  have  never  beoi 
clearly  ezplained.  Here  again  we  can  give  the  re> 
suit  only  of  an  investigation,  in  the  course  of  which 
we  are  obliged  to  tfanad  our  way  through  state- 
ments at  onoe  obscure  and  irreconcilable.  Regard- 
ing tritiemm  and  aitigo  as  two  well  distinguished 
varieties  of  wheat,  their  products  when  gronnd 
were  thus  classed  by  millers :  — 

From  tritieam, 

1.  PdOm^  the  finest  floor  dust,  doable  dressed. 

2.  Smila^  or  SmUago^  the  beat  first  floor. 

3.  CiiftarMNa  sewiarfartiaw,  second  floor. 

4.  Fur/wrtty  brsn. 

Fromsiligo, 

1.  SiUgo^  the  finest  double-dressed  floor,  osed 
ezclosively  for  pastry  and  foncy  bread. 

2.  Flo9  {nUgbUa)^  first  flour. 

3.  dbcaHmm  sewiarfartiaw,  second  floor. 

4.  Furfwnt^  bran. 

It  would  appear  that  Celsns  (il  18X  consider- 
ing wheat  generally  as  tritieam,  called  the  finest 
and  purest  flour  tiUgo:  ordinary  flour,  aimUa;  tiie 
whole  produce  of  the  grain,  bran,  and  flour  mized 
together,  Qin6mvpos.  (Plm.  H.  N,  zviii  8,  9, 
10,  11.) 

AUea  is  placed  by  Pliny  among  the  difllervnt 
kinds  of  com  (zviiL  7),  and  is  probably  the  same 
with  the  Halioautmm^  AUocutmmy  or  spring-sown 
/or  of  Columella.  But  aUoa  is  also  used  to  denote, 
not  only  the  grain,  but  a  particular  preparation  ol 
it,  most  clearly  described  in  another  passage  of 
Pliny  (zviii.  11).  The  finest  vras  made  firom 
Campanian  sea,  which  was  first  rubbed  in  a  irooden 
mortar  to  remove  the  husk,  and  then  (ecoasnt 
tefitcis)  the  pure  gndu  {nwdata  mMOa)  was 
pounded.  In  this  manner  thr«e  sorts  were  pro- 
duced and  classed  according  to  their  fineness,  the 
MMMMoa,  the  ssoaaiariiHa,  and  the  coarsest  or 
aipkaerema^  and  each  was  mized  vrith  a  kind  of  fine 
white  chaUc,  found  between  Naples  and  Puteoli, 
which  became  intimately  amalgamated  with  it 
{irammi  mi  oovjncs,  eoloremqne  et  temerUaiem  q^nrt). 
This  compound  was  the  principle  ingredient  in  a 
sort  of  porridge  also  called  alica^  while  alicarims, 
signi^ring  properly  one  who  pounded  alica,  fire- 
quently  denotes  a  miller  in  general.  (Plin.  H.  X. 
zviii  7,  11,  29,  zzii  25  ;  Cat  76  ;  Cels.  vL  6  ; 
Mart  ii  37,  ziiL  6  ;  Oeopon.  iiL  7.) 

AmylMm  is  starch,  and  the  modes  of  preparing 
it  are  described  by  Cato  (87),  and  Pliny  (H,  N. 
zviii  7). 

Orcmea  was  wheat,  not  ground,  but  merely 
divested  of  its  husk,  aiid  made  into  a  sort  of  por- 
ridge by  boiling  it  in  water  and  then  adding  miDc 
(Cat  86.) 

6.  ffordeum  s.  Ordeum  {KptBri ;  Kpi,  Horn.). 
Next  in  importance  to  tritictnn  and  athreumy  was 
kordatm  or  barley,  which  was  a  more  appropriate 
fooA  for  the  lower  aoimab  than  wheat,  was  better 
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tor  man  when  made  into  polaUa  than  wheat  of  an 
indifferent  quality,  and  furnished  excellent  itraw 
and  chaff  (ttrameiUum,  palea). 

The  species  most  generally  cultiyated,  tenned 
iatadiekum  or  ocuUkeruttOHf  was,  we  can  scarcely 
douht,  identical  with  what  we  now  call  bear  or 
6^,  the  Hordeum  heteatti^om  or  six-rowed 
harley  of  botanists.  It  was  sown  after  the  yemal 
equinox  (hence  called  rpifi'fini,  Theophr.  H,  P. 
TiiL  1),  upon  land  that  had  been  twice  ploughed, 
at  the  rate  of  five  modii  to  the  juger ;  snoceeded 
best  in  a  dry,  loose,  rich  soil ;  and  being  an  ex- 
hausting crop,  the  land  from  which  it  had  been 
reaped  was  summer  followed,  or  recruited  by  ma- 
nure. It  was  cut  as  soon  as  it  was  ripe  ;  for  the 
stalk  being  brittle,  was  liable  to  be  beaten  down  ; 
and  the  grain  not  being  enclosed  in  an  outer  hbsk, 
was  easily  shaken. 

Another  species,  termed  GalaHcum  or  disti' 
cs&tnn,  the  same  apparently  with  the  modem  Hor- 
deum tm^anf  or  with  the  Hordeum  diUkhum, 
varieties  of  the  common  two-rowed  barley,  was 
remarkable  for  its  weight  and  whiteness,  and  an- 
swered well  for  mixing  with  wheaten  flour  in 
baking  bread  for  slaves.  It  was  sown  in  autumn, 
winter  or  early  spring,  at  the  rate  of  six  modii  to 
the  juger.  Five  modii  of  seed  hordeum  required 
six  days  and  a  half  of  labour  to  bring  it  to  the 
thrashing-floor ;  viz.  ploughing  three  days,  harrow- 
ing {oocaioria  opera)  one,  hoeing  (aamtoru»)  one 
and-a-halj^  reaping  (meMtoria)  one. 

Pliny  speaks  of  hordeum  as  the  lightest  of  all 
finimenta,  weighing  only  15  pounds  to  the  modius 
(Roman  poundssll'S  os.  avoird.).  In  mild  cli- 
mates it  might  be  sown  early  in  autumn.  (Theophr. 
H.  P.  viii.  1  ;  Cat  35  ;  Vair.  i.  34  ;  Colum.  ii. 
9.  §§  14, 15, 16  ;  Virg.  Georg.  i.  210  ;  Plin,  H  N. 
xviii.  7,  10  ;  Geopon.  ii  14.) 

c  Panieum  and  Milium  are  commonly  spoken  of 
together,  as  if  they  were  only  varieties  of  the  same 
grain.  The  first  is  in  all  probability  the  Panicum 
mUtaceum  or  common  mUlet  of  botanists,  the 
IXvfiof  or  iiiKarn  of  the  Greeks  ;  the  second  is 
perhaps  the  Seiaria  Jtalioa  or  Italian  miUet^  which 
corresponds  to  the  description  ofuiyxpos  ;  while  the 
species  noticed  by  Pliny  as  having  been  brought 
from  India  less  than  ten  years  before  the  period 
when  he  wrote  is,  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  the 
Soryhum  vulgare,  or  Durra  of  the  Arabs. 

Panicum  and  milium  were  sown  in  spring 
(Viig.  Georg.  L  216),  towards  the  end  of  March, 
at  the  rate  of  four  sextarii  (pints)  only  to  the 
Juger,  but  they  required  repeated  hoeing  and 
weeding  to  keep  them  clean.  They  succeeded  well 
in  light  loose  soil,  even  on  sand  if  well  irrigated  ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  ears  were  fairly  formed,  they 
were  gathered  by  the  hand,  hung  up  to  dry  in  the 
sun,  and  in  this  state  would  keep  for  a  longer 
(leriod  than  any  other  grain.  Milium  was  baked 
into  bread  or  cakes,  very  palatable  when  eaten 
hot ;  and  both  panicum  and  milium  made  good 
porridge  (puis).  Although  not  much  used  by  the 
|K)pulation  of  Italy,  except  perhaps  in  Campania, 
they  formed  a  most  important  article  of  food  in 
the  Gauls,  in  Pontus,  in  Sarmatia,  and  in  Ethio- 
pia. (Cat  6  ;  Colum.  ii.  9.  §  17  ;  Plin.  //.  N. 
xviii.  7,  10,  26  ;  Pallad.  iv.  3  ;  Geopon.  ii.  38  ; 
Theophr.  n.  ^.  A  il  17,  //.  /'.  viii.  3  ;  Dioscor. 
ii.  119.) 

Seoa/e^  rye,  the  Secule  cermle  of  botanists,  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  of  the  Gr^ek  writers  unless  it 
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be  the  fipiQa,  described  by  Galen  {De  AIn 
FaeuU,  L  2)  as  cultivated  in  Thraoe  and  Maoedonis 
(but  this,  in  all  probability,  was  a  coarse  wiet  j  of 
spelt),  nor  by  Drto,  Vairo,  Columella,  nor  Psdla- 
dius.  Pliny  alone  {H.  N,  zviiL  40)  speaks  of  it, 
and  in  the  following  terms :  — **  Secale  Taorini  rab 
Alpibus  Aeiam  vocant,  deterrimum,  et  tantom  ad 
arcendam  famem:  foecunda  sed  gradli  ttipnla, 
nigritia  triste,  sed  pondere  praedpaum.  Admis- 
cetur  huic  fiur  ut  mitiget  amaritudinem  ejus  ;  et 
tamen  sic  quoque  ingratissimnm  ventri  est  Naa- 
citur  qualicunque  solo  cum  centesimo  gmno,  ip- 
sumque  pro  laetamine  est**  In  the  previous 
chapter  he  makes  it  identical  with  farrago^  that 
is,  com  sown  for  the  purpose  of  being  cut  green  aa 
fodder.     See  remarks  upon  Farrago  below. 

Aveuoj  the  oat  (fipi/ios  s.  fipA/ios^  Theophr. 
H.  P,  viii  4  ;  Dioscorid.  iL  16),  the  Avena  eativa 
of  botanists,  need  scarcely  be  noticed  in  this  place 
since  it  cannot  be  raised  as  a  grain  vrith  any  ad- 
vantage in  a  climate  so  warm  as  that  of  Greece  or 
of  Italy.  ColumeUa  (iL  10.  §  9)  and  Pliny  (H.  J^. 
xviii.  42,  Avena  Graeoa)  recommended  that  it 
should  be  sown  for  green  fodder,  and  the  latter 
remarks  that  it  became  a  sort  of  com  (JrmnenUfil 
imtar)  in  Germany,  where  it  formed  a  regulitf 
crop,  and  where  oatmeal  porridge  was  a  national 
dish  (asjM  alia  ptdie  vivani,  H.  N,  xviii  44. 
§  1.  oomp.  iv.  27,  vi.  35).  In  another  passage 
(H.  AT.  xxii.  68)  the  same  author  prescribes  oat- 
meal (avenaeea  farina)  steeped  in  vin^ar  as  a 
remedy  for  spots  on  the  skm.  The  Aveua  con- 
demned as  a  troublesome  weed  by  Gate  (/?.  Ji» 
xxxvii.  §  5)  and  Virgil  (tterile$  aveuae,  G.  L  154) 
is,  probably,  the  Avena  faJtua  of  botanists,  al- 
though Pliny  (//.  N,  xviii  44.  §  1 )  makes  no  dia 
tinction  between  this  and  the  cultivated  kind. 

Other  cereals  we  may  dismiss  very  briefly. 

Chyxa  (5pv{a,  t^ov\  rice,  was  unported  from 
the  East,  and  was  much  esteemed  fin*  mnVing  gmel 
iptuamo^t 

Zeaiiia,  (^7a\  Olyra  (6\vpa),  T^  (t£^), 
and  ArineOj  of  which  the  first  two  are  named  bj 
Homer,  must  be  regarded  as  varieties  of  the  TViti- 
eum  S^eUn  or  Far  (Herod,  ii  36 ;  Theophr.  H.  /*. 
ii  5,  viii  9  ;  Dioscorid.  ii  110  ;  Galen,  de  AU- 
meuL  FaeuU,  i  2,  13).  The  statements  found  ix. 
the  eighteenth  book  of  Pliny*s  Natural  History  in 
referraice  to  these  four  are  iJtogether  unintelligible 
when  compared  with  each  other.  He  evidently 
copied,  as  was  too  often  his  custom,  finom  a  num 
bcT  of  discordant  authorities  without  attempting 
to  reconcile  or  thinking  it  necessary  to  point  ont 
their  contradictions.  In  one  place  (xviii  20.  §  4  ) 
he  says  distinctly  that  Arinca  is  the  Olgra  of 
Homer,  and  in  another  he  seems  to  say  (xviii  11) 
that  Olyra  in  Egypt  became  Far  {fir  in  JEg^ptn 
ex  olyra  conficitur).  Now  we  know  from  Hero- 
dotus (ii.  36)  that  in  his  time  Olyra  and  Zea  were 
considered  synonymous,  and  that  these  exclusively 
were  cultivated  by  the  Egyptians.  Hence  we 
shall  be  led  to  conclude  that  the  wheat  which 
has  been  raised  recently  firom  the  seeds  discovered 
in  the  mummy  cases  is  in  reality  the  ancient  Zea 
or  Olyra,  and  from  its  appearance  we  should  fur- 
ther be  induced  to  identify  it  with  the  'Driticnm 
ramosum  of  Pliny  (H.  N.  xviii  21), 

With  regard  to  Irio  and  Homunmm^  of  which 

the  former  seems  to  have  been  called  ipwriftor  by 

the  Greeks,   both  enumerated   by  Pliny  among 

frumentOy  although  he  afterwards  somewhat  qoali* 
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iee  ^js  aaaution,  -we  do  not  liasard  a  eonjecture. 
(Kin.  H.  N,  xroi.  10.  §  1—22,  xxii  75.) 

We  may  oandnde  this  section  with  an  enumera- 
two  of  Uie  tecbnical  teems  employed  to  denote  the 
iiflfer«it  parta  of  an  ear  and  stalk  of  corn. 

The  viiole  ear  was  named  ^piea;  the  beard  or 
^m  arista  7  the  ear,  when  beardless,  ifka  m«- 
tkco,  tlie  white  solid  sabstanoe  of  the  grain,  tun- 
mam  wifalaM  —  madata  majyila — gramtm;  the 
haak  wki^  immediately  envelope  the  grannm, 
j&aoa,  with  which  eorfer,  fomeo,  foUiadtUy  are 
iMed  as  83riionjmoo8 ;  the  onta  hoak  aeua :  the 
«ater  husk  with  the  short  straw  attached,  jM&a  ; 
the  ifesB,  se^pn&i,  eafaun^  to  which  toapva^  ecmUi 
cwniB^wMd  in  leguminous  plants  ;  the  knots  or 
KfiKts  IB  the  stem,  gemkali^  articuU;  the  sheath- 
like  Uade  in  the  stem  from  which  the  ear  issues 
<«tk. 
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The  TeigeCables  filling  {ooperly  nnder  this  head, 
ckkAy  cahxrated  by  the  ancients,  were :  a  Faba; 
a.  LmpmmM :  a  Lm»  %,  LenHada;  d.  doer;  «. 
CSemda;  f,  PkaaeoUu ;  g.  Piatm;  to  which, 
m  oidtf  to  aToid  multiplying  snbdiyisions,  we 
waj  add  ^^^  and  Rapa,  since  in  common  with 
the  kgomina  they  served  us  food  both  for  men  and 


a.  Faba.  The  ancient  /aba^  the  Kudftos  of  the 

Greeks,  notwithstanding  sdl  that  has  been  urged  to 

^e  eoBtniy,  was  certainly  one  of  the  varieties  of 

ear  wimnion  fidd  bean,  the  Vicia  Faba,  or  Faba 

v^onrM  orwasw  of  botanists.     It  required  eithw 

n^  and  sinog,  or  well  manured  hind.   If  sown  upon 

hnr-lying  ground  that  had  remained  long 

(veteretum),  no  previous  preparation  was 

;  but  the  seed  was  scattered  and  at  once 

fihGf^  in ;  the  field  was  then  ribbed  and  finally 

haarBwed  (pan  $emen  crmdo  tolo  tngesterinuu,  isiara- 

bimaa,  ssymfasiys  oeeabiimut\  the  object  being 

to  hatj  die  seed  as  deep  as  possible.    But  if  beans 

wcRto  be  sown  upon  land  from  which  a  com  crop 

had  been  jaitreaped(rai<i6t2u  a^),after  the  stubble 

waa  deared  away,  manure  was  spread  at  the  rate 

^  twoity  faor  rehes  to  the  juger,  and  then  the  re- 

jmmmg  operations  were  the  same  as  above.     Rich 

bad  rMfoiied  from  fom  to  six  modii  to  the  juger, 

pooRT  sofl  somewhat  more.    A  portion  of  the  seed 

was  eonmitted  to  the  ground  about  the  middle 

(media  semaUi),  the  remmnder  at  the  end  of  the 

con-sowing  soson  (a^'mon^uz^  tatio).    Viigil 

(Cleatg,  i  215),  indeed,  following  the  practice  of  his 

•wn  dutiict,  directs  that  boms  should  be  sown  in 

spring ;  but  this  was  disapproved  of  in  the  rest  of 

Italy  becanse  the  stalks  {cnies — fabdUa),  the  pods 

(sAjaasX  "B^  ^c  husks  {acut  foAoffimim),  all  of 

a^tidi  were  of  great  value  as  food  for  cattle,  were 

lesi  honriant  in  the  spring-sown  {trimtstria  faba) 

than  in  the  aatmnna]  crop.    Columella  recommends 

that  beans  should  be  hoed  three  times,  in  which 

case  th^  required  no  weeding.     When  they  had 

arrived  at  maturity,  they  were  reaped  close  to  the 

poond,  were  made  up  into  sheaves  (JhudcuU), 

v^re  thnshed  by  men  who  tossed  the  bundles  with 

fnrJUf  trampled  them  under  foot,  and  beat  them 

vhh  fiails  (ioeafis),  and  finally,  were  cleaned  by 

vinnowiBg.    The  harvest  took  place  in  Central 

Italy  about  the  end  of  May«  and  hence  the  fimt  of 

JfBie  was  oamed  ChlemloA  Fcdtariae^  because  on 

Aat  dav  new  beans  were  used  in  sacred  rites.  From 

fw  Id  ciz  modii  of  seed  leqniied  two  days'  work 


of  die  ploughman,  if  the  land  was  newly  broken 
up,  but  only  one  if  it  had  been  cropped  the  previous 
season ;  hoLrrowing  occupied  one  day  and  a  half, 
the  first  hoeing  one  day  and  a  hal^  the  second  and 
third  each  one  day,  reaping  one  day  ;  in  dl,  seven 
or  eight  days. 

Bom  m<al  (lometUum,  tffiriyfia)  was  baked  into 
bread  or  cakes  (ipros  irvdfuyot),  especially  if 
mixed  with  the  fiour  of  wheat  or  millet ;  when 
made  into  porridge  {fabaeia^  puU  /abala\  it  was 
accounted  an  acceptable  offering  to  the  gods  and 
termed  Re/riva,  —  a  name  properiy  applied  to  the 
beans  brought  home  and  set  apart  for  holv  pur- 
poses. (Hom.  IL  ziii.  589  ;  Cat  35  ;  Varr.l  44  ; 
Colum.a  10,12;Pallad.iL9,vii.3;  PUn.//.M 
xviL  5,  xviii.  12,  xix.  3  ;  Geopon.  il  35 ;  Dioscorid. 
ii.  127  ;  Theophr.  //.  P,  iv.  2,  vil  3,  viii,  1  ;  comp. 
Fest  #.  V,  Be/riva;  GelL  iv.  11,  x.  15;  Macroh. 
Sai,ll2;  OcdeDiv.  i.  30  ;  Ov.  FasL  v.  436.) 

5.  Xspjunw,  the  ^4p/ios  of  the  Greeks,  seems  to 
include  the  Lttpimit  albu$y  the  L.  lutauy  and  the 
L,  pUonu  of  botanists,  the  common  white,  yeUow, 
and  rose  lupines  of  our  gardens.  The  first  of  the 
above  species  was  that  chiefly  cultivated  by  tho 
Romans,  and  is  pronounced  by  Columella  to  be 
the  most  valuable  of  the  Icgumina,  becanse  it  de- 
manded very  little  labour,  was  a  sure  crop,  and 
instead  of  exhausting,  actually  refreshed  anid  ma- 
nured the  land.  Steeped  in  water  and  afterwards 
boiled,  it  formed  an  excellent  food  for  oxen  in 
winter,  and  might  be  used  even  for  man  during 
periods  of  scarcity.  It  could  be  sown  as  soon  aa 
thrashed,  might  be  cast  upon  ground  un|ffqM;red 
by  ploughing  or  any  other  operation  (enuUt  movali- 
b»$)j  and  was  covered  up  anyhow,  or  not  covered 
up  at  all,  being  protected  by  its  bitterness  firom  the 
attacks  of  birds  and  other  animals. 

The  proper  season  for  sowing  was  early  in  au- 
tumn, in  order  that  the  stalks  might  acquire  vigour 
before  the  cold  weather  set  in ;  the  quantity  of 
seed  was  ten  modii  to  the  juger,  and  the  crop  was 
reaped  after  it  had  remained  a  year  in  the  ground. 
It  succeeded  well  in  any  dry  light  land,  but  not  in 
wet  tenacious  soiL  Ten  modii  required  m  all  only 
three  days*  work  ;  one  for  covering  up,  one  for 
harrowing,  and  one  for  reaping,  and  of  these  opera^ 
tions,  the  two  first  might,  if  there  waa  a  press  of 
work,  be  dispensed  with.  (Cat  v.  35  ;  Colum.  ii. 
1 0, 1 6,  xi.  2  ;  Palkd- 1  6,  ii.  9,  vi  3,  vil  3,  ix.  2  ; 
Plin.  ff.  N.  xviii.  14  ;  Geopon.  ii  39  ;  Viig. 
Gwrg.  i.  75.) 

c.  LoM  s.  LenHcuia,  the  ^uuc6s  of  the  Greeks, 
the  modem  JBrvum  Lems,  Vicia  Lms^  or  Lentile, 
was  sown  twice  a  year,  late  in  autumn  {per  mediam 
ssmea/im)  and  early  in  spring,  on  dry  light  soil,  in 
the  proportion  of  rather  more  than  a  modius  to  the 
juger.  It  was  recommended  to  mix  the  seed  with 
dry  manure,  and  after  leaving  it  in  this  state  for 
four  or  five  days,  then  to  scatter  it  A  modius  and 
a  half  required  eight  days*  work — ploughing,  three ; 
harrowing,  one  ;  hoeing,  two  ;  weeding,  one  ;  pol- 
ling, one.  (Cat  35  ;  Viig.  Georg,  L  228  ;  Colum. 
iu  10,  12  ;  XL  2.  ;  Plin.  //.  A^.  xviii.  12,  31  ; 
Pallad.  xii.  1 1 ;  Theophr.  //.  P.  viii.  3  ;  Dioscorid. 
ii.  129;  Geopon.  il  37;  comp.  Martial,  xiiL  9.  I ; 
Gcll.  xviii  8.) 

d.  Cicer^  the  4p4€tF0os  of  the  Greeks.  The 
Cicer  arielinum  (Kpi6s)  and  the  Ciwr  Punicum^  va- 
rieties of  our  common  chick-pt-a,  were  sown  in 
rich  soil,  during  the  month  of  March,  in  the  pro- 
portion  of  three  modii  to  the  juger,  the  seed4 
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having  been  previously  steeped  to  make  them 
fferminste  more  readily.  The  crop  viras  considered 
mjurioiu  to  the  soil,  and  therefore  avoided  by 
prudent  hosbandmen.  Three  modii  of  Cicer  re- 
quired four  days  for  plooghing  and  sowing,  two 
days  for  harrowing,  one  day  for  hoeing,  one  day 
for  weeding,  and  three  days  for  pulling  {wBtmtwr 
trUmB),  (Colum.  il  10,  12  ;  Plin.  H,  N.  xviiL  12  ; 
Dioscorid.  iL  126  ;  Theophr.  viiL  1,  3,  5,  6  ;  (Reo- 
pen, ii  36.) 

e,  Oioenida,  the  XdBvpos  of  the  Greeks,  the 
Latkynu  saiivus  of  botanists,  which  Pliny  seems 
to  regard  as  a  small  variety  of  the  Om^,  was 
sown  in  good  land  either  at  the  end  of  October  or 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  in  the  proportion  of 
three  modii  to  the  juger.  None  of  the  legumina 
proved  less  hurtful  to  the  ground,  but  it  was  rarely 
a  successful  crop,  for  it  sidBTered  most  from  the  dry 
weather  and  hot  winds  which  usually  prevailed 
when  it  was  in  flower.  Four  modii  of  Cicercula 
required  six  days*  work — ploughing,  three ;  harrow- 
ing, one ;  weeding,  one  ;  pulling,  one.  (Colum.  ii 
10,12;  FhsuH.N.XYiil  12;  Pallad.  ii  6,  iiL  4  ; 
Theophr.  H.  P.  viil  3  ;  comp.  PlutarcL  Quaest. 
Rom.) 

f,  Phoidau  s.  PhoBedUu  {<^affiiKos  ;  ^cur^oAor  ; 
^curfoAof),  the  common  kidney-bean,  succeeded 
best  in  rich  land  regularly  cropped,  and  was  sown 
towards  the  end  of  October  in  the  proportion  of 
four  modii  to  the  juger.  These  four  modii  re- 
quired three  or  four  days*  work, — ploughing,  one 
or  two,  according  to  the  soil ;  harrowing,  one ; 
reaping,  one.  The  pods  of  the  phaselus  were  some- 
times eaton  along  with  the  seeds,  accjrding  to  our 
own  custom.  (Viig.  Gwrg,  i.  227  ;  Colum.  ii.  10, 
12,  XL  2  ;  Plin.  H,  AT.  xviii.  12  ;  Pallad.  ix.  12  ; 
X.  1.) 

g,  Pimm  {iriffov ;  irlffos  ;  irUrcros),  the  common 
field  pea,  succeeded  best  in  a  loose  soil,  a  warm 
situation,  and  a  moist  climata  It  was  sown  im- 
mediately after  the  autumnal  equinox,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  rather  less  than  four  modii  to  the  juger, 
and  cultivated  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
phatelus.  (Colum.  il  10,  13  ;  Plin.  H,  N,  xviii  7, 
12  ;  Theophr.  H.  P.  iii  27,  viii  3,  5.) 

Napus^  the  fiowids  of  Dioscorides,  is  the  mo- 
dem Ri^,  the  Brausifxi  rcqita  of  botanists.  Ret- 
nwn,  the  ytryyvXis  of  Theophrastus,  is  the  modem 
Turnip^  the  Bratsiea  Napu$  of  botanists.  The 
value  of  these  plants  was  in  a  great  measure  over- 
looked by  the  earlier  Roman  writers,  while  the 
Greeks  regarded  them  too  much  in  the  light  of 
garden  herbs ;  but  Pliny  enlaives  upon  their  merits, 
and  by  the  Gauls  beyond  the  Po,  who  wintered 
their  oxen  upon  them,  their  culture  was  deemed 
next  in  importance  to  that  of  com  and  wine.  They 
were  highly  useful  as  food  for  man,  for  cattle,  and 
even  for  birds  ;  both  the  leaf  and  bulb  were  avail- 
able ;  being  very  hardy,  they  could  be  left  in  the 
ground,  or  would  keep  well  if  stored  up,  and  thus 
one  crop  might  be  made  to  hold  out  until  another 
came  in.  They  required  loose,  well-pulverised, 
and  highly-manured  soil.  Rapa  succeeded  best  in 
low,  moist  situations,  and  were  sown  at  the  end  of 
June  after  five  ploughings  {quinto  tuloo)  ;  napi, 
which  were  more  ad^ed  for  dry  sloping  land,  at 
the  end  of  August  or  the  beginning  of  Septem])er, 
after  four  ploughings  {quarto  tulco) ;  both,  however, 
in  warm  and  welf-watcred  spots  might  be  sown 
in  spring.  A  juger  required  four  sextarii  (about 
four  imperial  pmts)  of  turnip  seed  and  five  of 
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rape  seed,  because  the  napus  does  not,  like  the 
rapum,  expand  into  an  ample  bulb  (hom  m  cmi- 
trem  latetcit),  but  sends  a  thin  root  straight  down 
(ted  tenuem  radioem  deortum  agii).  Columella, 
however,  distinctly  states  that  the  i^mm  and 
napus  passed  into  each  other,  under  the  infloenea 
of  a  change  of  soil  or  dimatei  Rapma  is  the  term 
for  a  bed  or  field  of  turnips.  (Dioeoorid.  ii  1 34, 
136 ;  Cat  T.  35 ;  Colum.  ii  10 ;  Plin.  H.  iV: 
xviii  13.) 

3.  Green  Forage  Grope  (Pabula), 

This  term  included  all  those  crops  which  were 
cut  green  and  employed  exclusively  as  forage  for 
the  lower  animals.  The  most  important  were :  — 
a.  Medico,  b.  Foetmm  Graecum,  e,  Vteia,  d. 
doera.  e.  JSrvum,  ErfnUa,  f.  Farrago^  Oc^ 
fHum,  g.  FoettuM,  The  description  of  the  last 
will  involve  an  account  of  the  system  pursued  in 
the  management  of  meadows. 

a.  Medica  (Mi^uc^  sc  v6a)  the  modem  Lu- 
cerne. The  most  important  of  all  the  plants  cul- 
tivated for  stock  exclusively  was  Medica,  so  called 
because  introduced  into  Greece  during  the  Persian 
wars.  When  once  properly  sown,  it  would  last 
for  many  years,  might  be  cut  repeatedly  during 
the  same  season,  renovated  rather  than  exhausted 
the  soil,  was  the  best  fiittener  of  lean  cattle,  the 
best  restorative  for  those  that  were  sick,  and  ao 
nourishing  that  a  single  juger  supplied  sufficient 
food  for  three  horses  during  a  whole  year.  Hence 
the  greatest  care  was  bestowed  upon  its  culture. 

The  spot  fixed  upon,  which  was  to  be  neither 
dry  nor  spongy,  received  a  first  ploughing  about 
the  beffinning  of  October,  and  the  upturned  earth 
was  auowed  to  be  exposed  to  the  weather  for  the 
winter  ;  it  was  careftuly  ploughed  a  seoood  time, 
at  the  beginning  of  February,  when  all  the  stones 
were  gathered  o%  and  the  larger  clods  broken  by 
the  hiuid  ;  in  the  month  of  March  it  was  ploughed 
for  a  third  time  and  harrowed.  The  ground  thus 
prepared  was  divided  into  plots  <x  beds  (artae)  as 
in  a  garden,  each  fifty  feet  long  and  ten  feet 
broad,  so  that  ready  access  might  be  gained  by 
the  walks  between  for  supplying  water  and  ex- 
tirpating the  weeds.  Old  dung  was  then  spread 
over  the  whole,  and  the  sowing  took  place  at  the 
end  of  April,  a  cyathus  (about  ^  of  an  imperial 
pint)  of  seed  being  allowed  for  each  bed  of  the 
dimensions  described  above.  The  seed  was  im- 
mediately covered  in  with  wooden  rakes  (Ugneis 
rattellit),  and  the  opemtions  of  hoeing  and  weed- 
ing were  performed  repeatedly  with  wooden  im- 
Elements.  It  was  not  cut  for  ue  first  time  until  it 
ad  dropped  some  of  its  seed,  but  afterwards 
might  be  cut  as  tender  as  the  fiirmer  thought  fit 
After  each  cutting  it  was  well  watered,  and  as 
soon  as  the  young  blades  began  to  sprout,  every 
weed  was  sedulously  removed.  Maiuiged  in  this 
manner  it  might  be  cut  six  times  a  year  for  ten 
(Pliny  says  uiirty)  years.  It  was  necessary  to 
use  caution  in  giving  it  at  first  to  cattle,  since  it 
was  apt  to  inflate  them,  and  make  blood  too 
rapidly,  but  when  they  were  habituated  to  its 
use  it  might  be  supplied  freely.  It  is  very  re- 
markable that  this  species  of  forage,  to  which  so 
much  importance  was  attached  by  the  Romans, 
has  altogether  disappeared  from  Italy.  We  are 
assured  by  M.  Chateanvieux  that  not  a  single  plant 
of  it  is  now  to  be  seen.  (Van*,  i  42  ;  Colun.  ii 
10,  28  ;  Virg.  Georg.  I  216  ;  Pallad.  iii  6,  r.  1 1 
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Ria.  £r.  JV:  xriii  16  ;  DiiMcorid.ii.I77;  Theophr. 
flip.  TiiL  7.) 

&>  Poummm-€huecmm^  Tirioiialy  tenned  r^Aif, 
B«w<po»s  s.  3o^cpa$,  Kcpotrit  and  oty^cpwt, 
tke  TVi^cMMflia  foamm  Cfrtuemm,  or  commtm  Fenu- 
greek  «rf  botaiufta,  wi*  called  Stiiqma  by  eountrjr 
pccyle»  and  aooeeeded  best  when  totally  neglected, 
care  benqp  taken  in  the  fint  place  not  to  bory  the 
aeed  deep  (aoorjffoalKMM  mrUmr),  Sii  or  leTen 
Bodsi,  vnich  wai  the  allowance  fiir  a  jnger,  re- 
qvired  two  dayi  for  sowing  and  one  for  reaping. 
(GacL  35  ;  CcAwm.  iL  10,  xi.  2  ;  Plin.  //.  M  xvia 
I6w  zzir.  19  ;  DioKorid.  iL  124  ;  Theophr.  ff.  P. 
5.  !7,  tHL  8.) 

c   Fieua  (o^i^cnnir,  the  0ue»6^  of  Galen),  tonie 
ms  Hi  tke  vaiietiea  of  the  Vtaa  msUoo,  the  Vetch 
«  Soamer  (or  Winter)  Tare  of  botanists.      It 
■%iit  lie  fsown  m  dry  land  at  different  periods  of 
tjbe  yeaiv  vsnallyaboattheaDtamnal  equinox  when 
iatrndad  for  green  fodder ;  in  January  or  later,  when 
aiaed  for  ae«d.     (But  see  Plin.  ff.  N.  zriil  15.) 
Tbe  qoantity  reqnued  in  the  former  case  was  leven 
to  tiue  jager,  in  the  latter  six.     Pkoticalar 
wna  taken  not  to  cast  the  seed  when  these 
dev  «r  moistare  of  any  sort  upon  the  snrfoce 
of  the  gnond  ;  the  period  of  the  day  selected  for 
c^  operation  was  therefore  some  hours  after  son- 
rise,  and  no  more  was  scattered  than  coold  be 
ccrmed  ap  before  n^ht    h  required  little  hibour — 
plfiagkioig  two  days,  hazrewing  one,  reaping  one  ; 
m  ab,  four  days*  work  for  six  or  seren  modiL 
(Cat  35  ;  VazT.L  31  ;  Viig.  GWsr.L  75  ;  Colum. 
ii.lO.§29,  12.  §3;  Plin.^.iV:xriiLl5;  comp. 
Or.  FatL  t.  267.) 

i.  CSeem,  the  ^XP^^  of  Theophrastns,  the  £a- 

Ifiyrai  GSoem  of  botanists,  was  sown  after  one  or 

two  jilsnghtnfls  (primo  wl  aliero  ndeo\  in  the 

BOBta  of  March,  Uie  quantity  of  seed  varying,  ac- 

eodiBg  to  tha  richness  of  soil,  foom  two  and  a 

ii^  to  foor  nodii  for  the  jnger.     In  southern 

Spsia  it  was  giren  to  the  catde  crushed  (deera 

fiem\  steeped  in  water,  and   then  mixed  with 

chs£    TwdTe  pounds  of  ervmm  were  considered 

sqairalent  to  sixteen  of  eioera,  and  sufficient  for  a 

T^keofoxen. 

CiocRi  waa  enhrfsted  for  its  seed  also,  and  formed 
1  not  nnpabtaUe  food  for  man,  differing  little  if  at 
lil  m  taste  from  the  cicereala,  but  being  of  a 
dariuarcabor.  (Colom.  il  11,  §  1, 12;  PaUad.  iv. 
f  ;  PKn.  ^.  JV.  xriiL  12  ;  Theophr.  H.  P.ij.  2.) 
c  jgi'iiMW,  BrmUOf  the  6po€os  of  Diosoorides,  are 
npanntly  yarieties  of  the  Enmm  Enrile^  or  WUd 
Tare  of  botanists.  £rvHm  succeeded  boit  in  poor 
iiy  land  ;  might  be  sown  at  any  time  between  the 
antimmal  equinox  and  the  begmning  of  March,  at 
the  fate  of  fire  modii  to  the  inger,  and  demanded 
little  care.  The  abore  quantity  required  six  days* 
lahoar — pkmghing  and  sowing  two,  harrowing  one, 
hoeaig  me,  weeding  one,  reaping  ooe.  (Varr.  l  32 ; 
rug.  £^  iii  100 ;  Cdum.  iL  10.  §  34,  11.  §  11, 
13.  I  3,  13.  §  1,  Ti  3,  xl  2 ;  PaUad.  u.  8 ; 
Plin.  fll  JV.  xviii  15  ;  Theophr.  ^.  P.  ix.  22  ; 
DioBCorid.  iL  131  ;  oomp  Pbiut  MotteO.  L  1.) 

/  Farratfo,  (kpumm.  On  comparing  the  Tarious 
mthorities  quoted  at  the  end  of  this  paragraph,  al- 
though they  abomid  in  oontradictioos,  we  shall  be 
Wd  to  eondnde — 

1.  That/anroffo  was  the  general  term  employed 
fii  denote  any  kind  of  otfn  cut  green  for  fodder. 
1W  name  was  derived  ftamfary  the  refose  of  that 
leb^  oqginaHy  aown  for  this  purpose  (Jar- 
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roffo  er  rtenmenti*  famru  praedenm  switer),  but 
afterwards  lye  (seeo^s),  oats  (ocoias),  and  bariey^ 
were  employed  ;  the  last-mentioned  being,  in  the 
estimation  of  Columella,  the  best ;  and  these  grains 
were  not  always  sown  alone,  but  frequently  with 
an  admixture  of  the  retch  and  Tarious  legumina. 
Hence  forrogo  is  used  by  Juvenal  to  denote  a 
oonfosed  medley  of  heterogeneous  topics. 

2.  That  as  farrago  properiy  denoted  com  cot 
green  for  fodder,  so  oejfmwn  was  the  name  given 
to  {4ants  of  the  bean  kind,  when  used  in  the  same 
manner,  before  they  came  to  maturity,  and  formed 
pods.  Manlius  Sura  gives  the  proportions  of  ten 
modii  of  beans,  two  of  vetches,  and  two  of  erviliae 
to  the  jnger  ;  and  this  combination  was  said  to  be 
improved  by  the  addition  of  Avaia  frrasoo,  sown 
in  autumn  ;  it  was  the  first  crop  available  in  the 
eariy  part  of  the  year,  and  hence,  of  the  three  fotns 
ocoNMi,  octmtMi,  ocyaiam,  we  can  scarcely  doubt 
that  the  last  is  the  most  accurate,  and  that  the 
name  was  given  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  its 
growth  in  spring.  From  the  expression  of  Pliny, 
**  Apud  antiquos  erat  nabuli  genus  quod  Cato 
OeymMm  vocat,**  and  tne  silence  of  Columella, 
who  mentions  the  garden  herb  ocymmm  (basil) 
only,  we  infer  that  this  sort  of  pabulum  was  little 
used  after  the  time  of  Varro.  The  notion  of 
Oesner  that  ocymum  is  clover,  the  imiOoow  rptwi^ 
n|Aor  of  Callimachus,  is  directly  at  variance  with 
the  statonents  of  Pliny,  who  mentions  tri/cUum  as 
a  distinct  plant  (Cat  27,  5%  54 ;  Vair.  L  23, 
31  ;  Cokm.  iL  10.  §  31, 35,  xL  3.  §  29 ;  Plin. 
^.AT.  xviiL  16.) 

ff.  Fomum,  Praia,  So  much  importance  was  at- 
tached to  stodE,  that  many  considered  a  good  mea- 
dow as  the  most  valuable  species  of  land,  requiring 
little  trouble  or  outlay,  subject  to  none  of  Uie  casual- 
ties to  which  other  crops  were  exposed,  affording  a 
sure  return  eveiy  year,  and  that  twofold,  in  the 
shape  of  hay  and  of  pasture.  The  meadows  were  of 
two  kinds,  the  Dry  Meadow  (stcoamemmpnUmm)  and 
the  IrrigiUed  or  Water  Meadow  (pratrnm  riguum). 
The  hay  produced  from  a  meadow  whose  own  rich 
natural  moisture  did  not  require  an  artificial 
stimulus  was  the  best  Any  bind  which  declined 
with  a  gentle  slope,  if  either  natuially  rich  and 
moist,  or  capable  of  irrigation,  might  be  laid  down 
as  a  meadow,  and  the  most  approved  method  of 
procedure  was  the  following :  —  The  land  having 
been  thoroughly  ploughed  and  well  laboured  in 
summer,  was  in  autumn  sown  with  rapa,  or  napi 
or  beans,  the  following  year  with  wheat,  and  m 
the  third  year,  all  trees,  bushes,  and  rank  weeds 
having  been  extirpated,  with  the  vetch  (vida) 
mixed  with  grass  seeds.  The  clods  were  broken 
down  with  rakes,  the  surfoce  aocumtely  levelled 
by  wicker  hurdles,  so  that  the  scythe  of  the  mower 
(/betuteea)  might  nowhere  encounter  any  obstacle. 
The  vetches  were  not  cut  until  they  had  arrived  at 
maturity  and  begun  to  drop  their  seed  ;  and  after 
they  had  been  removed,  the  grass,  when  it  had  at- 
tained to  a  proper  height,  was  mown  and  made 
into  hay.  Then  the  irrigation  commenced,  pro- 
vided the  soil  was  stifl^  for  in  loose  earth  it  was 
necessary  to  allow  the  grass  roots  to  obtain  a  firm 
hold.  For  the  first  year  no  stock  wero  permitted 
to  grase  lest  their  feet  should  poach  up  the  soft 
ground,  but  the  young  bhides  were  cut  from  time 
to  time.  In  the  second  year,  after  the  hay-making 
was  over,  if  the  ground  was  moderately  dry  and 
hard,  the  smaller  animals  were  admitted,  but  no 
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hones  or  oxen  nntfl  the  tbird.  About  the  middle 
of  February  in  each  year,  an  abundant  top^lresBing 
of  manure  mixed  with  graM-Becds  wa«  applied  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  field,  the  benefit  of  which 
was  extended  to  the  lower  portions  by  the  flow 
either  of  natural  rain  or  of  artificid  streams. 
When  old  meadows  became  mossy,  the  best  re- 
medy was  to  sprinkle  ashes  copiously,  which  in 
many  cases  killed  the  moss  ;  but  when  this  failed, 
the  most  sure  plan  was  to  break  up  the  land  afresh, 
which,  having  lain  long  undisturbed,  was  sure  to 
afford  abundsuDt  crops. 

In  making  ha}%  the  grass  w^as  to  be  cut  (fala- 
hu9  subsecari)  before  the  stem  had  begim  to  lose 
its  natural  moisture,  while  the  seed  was  not  yet 
perfectly  ripe  ;  and  in  drying,  it  was  essential  to 
avoid  the  two  extremes  of  cxi)osing  it  for  too  long 
or  too  short  a  time  to  the  sun  and  air.  In  the 
former  case,  the  juices  were  sucked  out,  and  it 
became  little  better  than  straw  ;  in  the  latter,  it 
was  liable  to  ferment,  heat,  and  take  fire.  After 
being  properly  turned  over  with  forks  {furdlUs 
venari)  it  was  collected  and  laid  in  regular  swathes 
(ooarUUnmtu  in  strigam\  and  then  bound  into 
sheaves  or  bundles  {(Uqu£  ila  maniplos  vinciemus). 
The  loose  stalks  were  next  raked  together  (rastellis 
eradi)  and  the  whole  crop  (/oenisida)  carried  home 
and  stored  in  lofts,  or,  if  this  was  not  conve- 
nient, built  up  in  the  field  into  conical  ricks  (in 
metas  extrui  amvenuU).  Lastly,  the  inequalities 
passed  over  by  the  mowers  {qttae  foeniseces  prae- 
terieruni)  were  cut  close  and  smooth  {sicUienda 
prata^  id  est^  ftdcibus  consectanda)^  an  operation 
ttirmcd  sicilire  pratum,  the  gleanings  thus  obtained, 
which  formed  a  sort  of  aftermath,  being  called 
/oenum  eordurn^  or  sidlimeiUa.  (Cat  5,  8,  9,  29, 
50  ;  Varr.  i.  7,  49  ;  Colum.  il  16—18;  Pallad. 
ii.  2,  iii.  1,  iv.  2,  x.  10.) 

4.  Crops  affording  Materials  for  texHU  Fabrics, 

Of  these,  the  most  important  were,  a.  Ckmnabis : 
b.  LinuiH, 

a.  Cannafns  (Kdwa€is^  KdyyaSos)  the  Cannal>is 
stUiva,  or  Common  Hemp  of  botanists,  required 
rich,  moist,  well -watered,  deeply  trenched,  and 
highly  maniured  land.  Six  grains  were  sown  in 
every  square  foot  of  ground  diuing  the  last  week 
in  February,  but  the  operation  might  be  delayed 
for  a  fortnight  if  the  weather  was  rainy.  Colu- 
mella is  unable  to  give  any  details  with  regard  to  the 
amount  of  time  and  labour  necessary  for  raising  a 
crop  of  hemp.  (Varr.  I  23  ;  Colura.  ii.  10,  12, 
21  ;  Plin. //.  M  xix.  9  ;  Dioscorid.  iii.  165.) 

b.  Linttm  (Xlvov)^  the  Linum  usUaiissimum^  or 
Common  Flax  of  botanist^  being  regarded  as  a 
very  exhausting  crop,  was  altogether  avoided,  un- 
less the  soil  happened  to  be  peculiarly  suitable,  or 
the  price  which  it  bore  in  the  district  very  in- 
viting {nisi  jtretium  proviUU),  It  was  sown  from 
the  bci^iniiing  of  October  until  the  end  of  the  first 
week  in  December,  in  the  proportion  of  eight  modii 
to  the  jiiger,  and  sometimes  in  February  at  the  rate 
of  ten  nuKlii.  On  account  of  its  scoui^ing  qualities 
(Virg.  Gmrfj.  i.  77),  it  was  generally  grown  upon 
rich  land,  such  being  less  liable  to  be  seriously  in- 
jured, but  some  sowed  it  very  thick  upon  poor 
l.'tnd,  in  order  that  the  stalks  might  be  as  thin,  and 
thortfore  the  fibres  as  delicate  as  possible.  (Virg. 
a-'onu  i.  212;  Colum.  ii.  10,  14;  Plin.  //.  N. 
xvil  9,  xix.  1  ;  Pallad.  xi.  2  ;  Oeopon.  ii.  10  ; 
Di««.nnd,  il  125  ;  Theophr.  //.  P.  viii  7.) 
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Sttecession  or  RoiaHon  o/Oropi, 

It  is  evident  from  the  instructions  given  by 
Columella  (ii.  4)  for  ploughing  the  best  land,  that 
a  summer  fallow  usually  preceded  a  com  cropu  For 
since  the  first  ploughing  was  early  in  spring,  the 
second  in  summer,  and  the  third  in  autumn,  it  im 
impossible  that  a  crop  could  have  been  raised  upon 
the  ground  during  any  portion  of  the  period  here 
indicated ;  and  the  same  author  expressly  states 
elsewhere  (ii.  9),  in  accordance  with  the  Virgilian 
precept  (G.  171),  that  the  land  upon  which  wheat 
(Z&r,  sil^)  was  grown  ought  to  repose  every  other 
year ;  in  which  case,  however,  manure  might  be 
dispensed  with.  Nor  did  this  plan  apply  to  com 
alone,  for  it  would  seem  to  have  been  the  general 
practice  to  permit  nearly  one  half  of  the  farm  to 
remain  at  rest,  while  the  productive  energies  of  the 
other  moiety  were  called  into  action.  It  will  be 
seen  from  the  calculations  with  regard  to  time  and 
labour  for  an  arable  £um  containing  200  jugers 
(Colum.  ii.  12),  that  100  jugers  only  were  sown 
in  autumn,  50  with  whea%  50  with  leguminous  or 
green  crops  ;  and  if  spring-scrwing  was  resorted  to, 
which  was  by  no  means  general,  30  more,  so  that 
out  of  200  jugers,  at  least  70,  and  more  firequently 
100,  were  left  fiillowed. 

There  were,  indeed,  exceptions  to  this  system. 
Some  land  was  so  peculiarly  deep  and  rich  that  it 
might  be  cropped  for  two  or  more  years  in  succes- 
sion (terra  restibilis)  ;  but  in  this  case  it  was  re- 
lieved by  varying  the  crop,  the  field  from  which 
winter  wheat  (far)  had  been  reaped  being  highly 
manured  and  sown  immediately  with  beans,  or  the 
ground  which  had  borne  lupines,  beans,  vetches, 
or  any  renovating  crop,  was  allowed  to  lie  fallow 
during  winter  and  then  sown  with  spring-wheat 
(far)  (Viig.  Geory.  I  73  ;  comp.  Plin.  ff.  JV, 
xviii.  21),  while  a  third  rotaUon,  still  more  favour- 
Jible,  was  to  take  two  leguminous  or  renovating 
crops  after  one  exhausting  or  com  crop.  In  Cam- 
pania, the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  soil  al- 
lowed them  to  tax  its  enei^es  much  more  severely, 
for  there  it  was  common  to  sow  barley,  millet, 
turnips  (rapa),  and  then  barley  or  wheat  again,  the 
land  receiving  manure  before  the  millet  and  turnips, 
but  never  remaining  vacant ;  while  that  peculiarly 
favoured  district  near  Naples,  called  the  Campi 
Laborikij  or  Terrae  LaJboriae,  now  the  Terra  di 
Lavoroy  yielded  an  unintemipted  series  of  cnm 
crops,  two  of  far,  and  one  of  millet,  without  a 
moment  of  repose  {seritur  toto  anno^  panico  semefj 
bis/arrc).  (Cat  35  ;  Varr.  i.  44  ;  Virg.  Gtorg.  i. 
71,  &c. ;  Colum.  ii.  9,  10,  12  ;  Plin.  H,  N.  xviii. 
21,23.) 

It  will  be  proper,  before  bringing  this  port  nf 
the  subject  to  a  close,  to  explain  a  word  which 
may  occasion  embarrassment  in  consequence  of  its 
signification  being  variously  modified  by  the  Roman 
agricultural  writers.  This  is  the  adjective  notvr/iV, 
which  frequently  appears  as  a  subsUmtive,  and  in 
all  the  three  genders,  according  as  ager^  ienxL,  or 
solum  is  understood. 

1.  The  original  meaning  of  nooalis  or  norttlr^ 
looking  to  its  etymology,  must  have  been,  lanti 
nntly  redaimed  from  a  state  of  nature  ;  and  in 
this  sense  it  is  used  by  Pliny  {H.N.  xvii.  5), 
Talis  (sc  odor)  fere  est  in  novalihus  caesa  re/crr 
sylva.     (Comp.  Callistr.  in  Panel,  xlvii.  21.  3.) 

2.  Varro,  in  his  treatise  De  lAngua  Latina  (v. 
39  ;  comp.  vi.  59,  ed.  Muller),  places  nooalis  agtr. 
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had  wbich  b  allowed  oocasioiially  to  repoK,  in 
opfwutioo  to  reMtibUia  ager^  land  vhich  is  cropped 
■aceasxDgly,  —  A^  mUbUU  ipti  restUuHtir  ae  re- 
qmoiqmoi  <amu  ;  contra  qtd  tnUrmittUur  a 
mocaHs^ — and  hence  Pliny  {H.N.  xriiL 
19),  iVova&  est  quod  aUerm*  anas  teritwr. 

3.  Vazxvk,  in  his  Treatiae  Dto  iZe  7?tfi«u»  (I  29), 
iopw  to  mean  a  field  which  has  beoi 
and  sown  ;  arvmny  a  field  ploughed  bat 

act  yet  sown  ;  wmfoiU  wbi  atUum  fkU  amiequam  te- 
raHom  rtaovOur,  ambigaous  words  which 
be  inteipreted  to  denote  a  field  which  has 
bone  a  cnp,  but  which  has  not  been  ploughed  for 
a  sBoood  cxop  ;  in  which  case  it  will  be  equivalent 

4.  Cohnnella,  in  one  passage  (yi.  praef.  §  1), 
OBploya  aocttfe  so/ton  for  new  or  viigin  land  nn- 
tsncitcd  by  the  plough  ;  for  in  contiBstiiig  the 
tastes  of  the  agricnltarist  and  the  gnuder,  he  re- 
BBzks  ihmt  the  fenner  delights  911am  nuiaime  tub- 
acta  ei  pmro  jofi»,  the  latter  womaii  gntmmoaoque  ; 
and  Vano  (iL  pne£  §  4)  in  like  manna  places  no- 
voUm  as  partnre  land,  in  opposition  to  aeffea^  as  com 
ant^        ho§  dontihit  cnua  Hi  ut  ffommodiut  iMteahtr 

5.  CoinmeUa,  in  another  passage,  places  euUa 
asrafio,  land  under  tillage  in  a  general  sense,  in 
flf^oBtian  to  rmdu  agtr^  und  in  a  state  of  nature  ; 
a^  tfaaa  we  nmst  undmtand  the  ioee  iam  adJUi 

in  Yiigil^  first  Edogim  (t.  71),  and  Amsos 

the  ealtimted  fields  firom  which  a  crop  has 

reaped, — a  phnse  which  forms  the  connecting 

between  this  meaning  and  that  noticed  above 

3.    (Campt  Pallad.  i.  6,  ii.  10.) 

B.   PASTIO. 

He  second  great  department  of  our  subject  is 
/tela.  s.  Raa  Padorieia^  s.  Saemtia  PadoralUy 
thear  tenns  being  all  alike  understood  to  denote 
the  art  of  piOTiding  and  feeding  stock  so  as  to 
yield  the  most  ample  profit. 
Bkit  Pnstio  must  be  considered  under  the  two- 

&ld  filRttS  of 

0.  PatHo  AgntdB  s.  Re»  Peemaria^  and 

$.Paalio  riOaaea. 

The  fanner  comprehending  the  management  of 
esttle,  sheep,  hones,  Ac ;  we  latter  of  poultry, 
gasM,  fish,  bees,  and  some  other  animals  to  be 
aotioed  herealter. 

a.  rAsno  agrbstis  a.  rbs  pbcuaria. 
CoBtains  three  heads: 

L  Mmorea  Peatdes^  including,  1.  Sheep  ;  2. 
Oosts;  3.  Swine. 

IL  Mofont  Peeudet^  including,  1.  Kine  ;  2. 
Hofses ;  3w  Jlsses  ;  4.  Mules.  Varro  indeed,  for 
no  reason  apparently  except  to  preserve  a  sort  of 
Biiiiirfical  aymmetiy,  places  mules  in  the  third 
division,  but  as  they  evidently  belong  to  the  same 
daas  as  hones  and  asses,  we  have  to  this  extent 
dqaited  from  his  arrangement. 

III.  Animals  provided  not  for  the  profit  which 
they  yield  directly  in  the  market,  but  necessary 
far  the  propK  maintenanoe  of  the  forcing :  these 
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1.  Bogi  (ones)  ;  2.  Feeden  (pasiorn). 
Again,  in  each  of  these  nine  subdivisions  (with 
the  excpptiaD  of  mules  who  do  not  breed)  atten- 
tion mast  be  directed  to  nine  diflFerent  circum- 
itBioa^  of  whidi  four  axe  to  be  considered  in  the 
pBRhve  of  stock  (as  pMfrepanmdo\  four  in  the 


feeding  of  stock  (in  peeort  poueendo\  while  the 
ninth,  of  a  more  general  character,  relatM  to  num- 
ber (de  nnmtro). 

The  four  circumstances  which  demand  attentien 
in  purchasing  stock  are,  a.  The  age  of  the  animal 
(oeftw).  h.  His  points  {coffniiio  formae)  by  which 
we  determine  whether  he  is  good  of  his  kind. 
e.  His  breeding  (9110  tU  semano),  by  which  we  de- 
termine whether  he  is  of  a  good  kind.  d.  The 
legal  forms  (dejure  in  parando)  essential  to  render 
a  sale  valid,  and  the  warrant  which  the  buyer 
may  demand  (fttanarfsuM/aoa  quamqne  peemdmn 
emi  cporteai  ewUi  jure). 

The  four  circumstances  to  be  considered  after  a 
breeding  stock  has  been  acquired  are,  e.  The  mode 
of  feeding  {padio)  in  answer  to  the  questions 
tr^ere,  when^  and  with  what  (m  qua  regiome^  et 
quando  et  queis).  f.  The  impregnation  of  the 
female,  the  period  of  ge8tati<m,  and  her  treatment 
while  pregnant,  all  of  which  are  embodied  in  the 
word  Jfbetura.  g.  The  rearing  of  the  you^g  (aa- 
tricatuM).  k.  The  preservation  of  their  health,  and 
treatment  when  diseased  {de  mmitate). 

i.  The  ninth  and  last  inquiry  (de  mmnero)  re- 
lates to  the  number  of  flocks  and  herds  which  can 
be  maintained  with  advantage  in  a  given  space, 
the  number  of  individuals  which  it  is  expedient  to 
combine  into  one  flock  or  herd,  and  the  proportions 
to  be  observed  with  regard  to  the  sex  and  age  of 
the  memben  of  each  flock  and  herd. 

In  fbilowii^  the  divisions  and  topics  indicated 
above,  we  omit  the  discussions  on  the  diseases  of 
stock  and  their  remedies,  which  abound  in  the 
agricultural  writers,  and  which  form  the  subject  of 
an  elaborate  treatise  (Mnlo-medidna  §.  De  Arte 
Veterinaria),  bearing  the  name  of  Fo^etfms,  which 
is  probably  a  translation  or  compilation  firom  the 
works  of  the  Greek  bnriarpok,  or  veterinary  sur- 
geons, executed  at  a  late  period. 

1.  MiNORiB  Pbcvdbs. 

1.  Sheep  (peeme  otnllnm  s.  omarinm)  wen  di- 
vided into  two  classes  with  reference  to  their 
wooL 

(L)  Peeus  kirtum,  whose  fleeces  were  not  pro- 
tected artificially. 

(2.)  PecHs  TVirm/tiiiNn  a  Peena  Cfraeatm  a  Ove» 
pellitae  s.  Ores  tectae^  whose  fleeces  were  protected 
from  all  external  injury  by  skin  jacketa  Their 
wool  being  thus  rendered  finer,  and  being  more 
easily  scoured  and  dyed,  brought  a  higher  price 
than  any  other. 

Sheep  were  likewise  divided  into  two  classes 
according  as  they  were  home-fed  or  reared  in 
extensive  and  distant  postures ;  we  first  consider 
them  under  this  point  of  view. 

Home- fed  shc^p  (grn^es  viUaiict)  were  allowed 
to  pasture  in  the  fields  around  the  hrm  during  a 
portion  of  the  year,  wherever  the  nature  of  the 
country  and  the  system  of  niitivation  pursued 
rendered  this  practicable,  or,  more  frequently, 
were  kept  constantly  confined  in  sheds  (atalnt/a — 
tepta  —  otnIia)f  built  in  warm  and  sheltered  situa- 
tions, with  hard  floon  sloping  outwards  to  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  moisture,  which  was  regarded 
as  particularly  injurious  to  both  the  feet  and  the 
fleece.  They  were  fed  upon  cytisus,  lucerne, 
barley,  and  leguminous  seeds,  or  when  such  rich 
and  succulent  food  could  not  be  obtained,  on  hay, 
bran,  chafi^,  grape  husks,  and  dij  leaves,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  elm.  oak,  and  fig,  being  at  lU 
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tZmes  plentifiillj  supplied  with  salt  They  were 
littered  with  leayes  and  twigs,  which  were  fre- 
quently changed,  and  the  pens  were  kept  care- 
ftilly  clean. 

The  more  nmnerous  flocks  which  were  reared  in 
extensive  pastures  (qui  in  ioUilms  patamiur)  usuaUy 
passed  the  winter  in  the  low  plaiM  upon  the  coast, 
and  were  driren  by  regular  drift  roods  (collet 
ptAUeoB)  in  summer  to  the  mountains  of  Central 
Italy,  just  as  in  modem  times  vast  droves  pass 
every  autumn  from  the  Abmzzi  to  seek  the  more 
genial  climate  of  Puglia  or  the  Maremma.  Those 
who  were  employed  to  watch  them  (opiHonet) 
being  often  at  a  great  distance  from  home  were 
famished  with  beasts  of  burden  for  transporting 
the  materials  required  in  the  constraction  of  folds 
and  huts,  at  their  halting  places,  and  all  the  stores 
necessary  for  themselves  and  their  charge.  The 
sheep  were  usually  collected  every  night  to  secure 
them  against  robbers  and  beasts  of  prey  ;  in  sum- 
mer they  fed  in  the  morning  and  evening,  and  re- 
posed during  the  noontide  heat  in  sheltered  spots, 
while  in  winter  they  were  not  allowed  to  go  out 
until  the  frost  was  off  the  ground.  The  flocks 
were  often  very  numerous,  containing  sometimes 
15,000  head,  one  shepherd  (flpiUo)  being  allowed 
to  every  five  or  six  score. 

The  breeds  most  prized  by  the  early  Romans 
were  the  Calabrian,  the  Apulian,  which  were  short 
woolled  (Ames  villo)^  the  Milesian,  and,  above  all, 
the  Tarentine  ;  but  in  the  time  of  Columella  those 
of  Cisalpine  Qaul  fit>m  the  vicinity  of  Altinum 
(Mart  xiv.  163),  and  those  from  the  Campi  Macri 
round  Parma  and  Mutina  were  especially  es- 
teemed. The  system  of  crossing  was  by  no  means 
unknown ;  for  M.  Columella,  the  uncle  of  the 
author,  produced  an  excellent  variety  by  crossing 
the  tadas  oMt  of  Gadia  with  some  wild  lams  from 
Africa,  and  again  crossing  their  progeny  with  the 
Tarentines.  In  purchasing  stock  attention  was 
always  paid  to  the  localities  where  they  were  to 
be  maintained ;  thus  sl^ep  of  large  size  (prooerae 
ovet)  were  naturally  deemed  b^t  fitted  for  rich 
plains,  stout  compact  animals  (qttadraiae)  for  light 
hilly  soils,  and  the  smaller  kinds  {emffuae)  for 
mountainous  regions,  just  as  in  tiiis  country  the 
Leicesten  are  kept  with  greatest  advantage  in  the 
low-lying  luxuriant  pastures  of  Lincolnshire, 
Cheviots  in  the  grass  hills  from  which  they  derive 
their  name,  and  the  bladE-feoed  on  the  lofty  moun- 
tains of  Wales  and  Scotland.  As  to  colour,  pure 
white  was  most  sought  after ;  but  certain  natural 
tints,  such  as  the  dark  grey  (piiUu»\  which  distin- 
guished the  flocks  of  PoUentia  in  Liguria  (fiudqite 
(eraa  PoUmOa  villi,  Silius,  viiL  699),  the  yel- 
lowish brown  (Jutau)  in  those  of  Corduba  (so 
often  celebrated  by  MartiaL  v.  37,  viiL  2.  8,  ix. 
62,  xiv.  188  ;  oomp.  Juv.  xiL  40),  and  the  red 
brown  (mAar)  in  some  of  the  Asiatic  varieties, 
were  highly  prized. 

The  points  characteristic  of  a  good  animal  and 
the  warranty  usually  required  of  ^e  seller  will  be 
found  fully  detailed  in  Varro  (ii.  2)  and  Columella 
(vii.  2,  3). 

Those  which  were  smooth  and  bare  under  the 
belly  (ven^  fflabro),  anciently  called  apicaey  were 
always  rejected,  and  particular  care  was  taken  that 
the  fleece  of  the  nun  should  be  perfectly  pure,  or 
at  least  uniform  in  colour,  his  tongue  idso  being 
examined  in  order  to  ascertain  that  it  was  not 
bkck  or  spotted,  since  such  defects  would  have 
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been  tnmimitted  to  his  progeny.  (Viig.  Qwrg.  IB. 
387 ;  Colum.  viL  3.) 

Ewes  were  not  considered  fit  for  breeding  ontQ 
they  were  two  yean  old,  and  they  continued  to 
produce  until  they  had  reached  the  age  of  seven : 
rams  {airidti)  were  believed  to  be  in  vigour  from 
three  years  old  until  eight  The  most  &vouimble 
period  for  impregnation  in  the  case  of  ewes  that 
had  not  proviously  brought  forth,  was  the  latter 
end  of  April,  about  the  Palilia  (21st  April)  ;  for 
others,  firom  the  setting  of  Arcturus  (1 8th  May)  to 
the  setting  of  the  Eagle  (23d  July)  ;  and,  sinoe  tlia 
period  of  gestation  was  about  160  days,  the  earliest 
lambs  (<&7iit,  agna£)  would  be  yeaned  in  Septem- 
ber, the  latest  about  the  middle  of  December,  theas 
being,  as  was  remarked  by  Celsus,  the  onlj 
aninuUs  produced  with  advantage  in  midwinter 
Ewes  when  about  to  lamb  (mcioiiist)  were  placed 
apart,  constanUy  watched,  and  assisted  in  parturi- 
tion. As  soon  as  they  had  brought  fiirth,  the  first 
milk  which  was  of  a  thick  consistence,  and  called 
cdottra,  was  carefully  withdrawn,  being  considered 
injurious  in  all  animals,  and  productive  of  a  disease 
named  eclottroiio.  The  lambs  were  now  tended 
with  the  greatest  solicitude,  were  generally  kept 
in  the  house  near  a  fire  for  some  days,  were  not 
allowed  to  go  fiirth  to  pasture  for  a  considerable 
time,  but  were  partially  reared  by  the  hand  on 
the  most  tender  and  nourishing  food,  being  finally 
weaned  at  the  age  of  four  months.  Those  lambs 
which  were  carried  in  the  womb  longer  than  the 
regular  time  were  termed  tkoirdi  \  those  bom  late 
in  the  season,  sero^sw  ;  those  which,  in  consequence 
of  their  mothers  being  unable  to  supply  miUc,  wera 
suckled  by  others,  tiAirwmi,  Castration  was  not  per- 
formed upon  such  as  were  intended  fiir  wethen 
(wrreoef)  until  five  months  old.  The  males  set 
apart  to  supply  the  deficiracies  in  the  breeding 
flock  (tmos  ortefes  nimtilUTt  fwks^)  were  selected 
fitmi  the  progeny  of  such  ewes  as  usuallv  gave 
birth  to  twins,  those  which  were  polled  (m^iZt) 
being  preferred  on  the  whole  to  those  with  horns 
(cormrti). 

The  management  of  oms /M^iitae  differedfirom  that 
of  the  ordinary  j^rs9ief  viUaiiei  merely  in  the  amount 
of  care  with  which  they  were  tended.  They  were 
fiimished  wiUi  an  ample  supply  of  the  most  nu- 
tritious food,  each  individual  receiving  daily  in 
winter  three  sextarii  (pints)  of  barley  or  of  beans 
crushed  in  their  pods  (^netas  atm  not  voIvuHm 
/abcui),  in  addition  to  hay,  luceme,  dry  or  green 
cytisos,  and  other  fodder.  Their  stalls  were 
usually  paved  with  stone,  and  kept  scmpnloosl  j 
dean  ;  tiiey  seldom  left  the  house,  and,  when  al* 
lowed  to  pasture,  it  was  looked  upon  as  essential 
that  the  ground  should  be  free  from  bushes  and 
briars  of  every  description  which  might  tear  their 
fleece  or  its  covering.  The  jackets  were  frequently 
taken  off  to  cool  the  animals,  the  wool  was  combed 
out  at  least  thrice  a  year,  and  well  washed  and 
annointed  with  oO  and  wine.  The  wethers  were 
killed  at  two  yean  old,  their  skin  being  then  in 
perfection. 

Sheep-shearing  (ionwra)  commenced  in  warm 
districts  in  April ;  but  in  cold  sitoations  was  de> 
ferred  until  the  solstice.  A  fine  day  was  choaen, 
and  the  operation  was  performed  b^ore  the  sun  had 
attamed  to  its  full  power,  in  order  that  the  sheqp 
might  not  be  hot  and  the  wool  not  moist  The  most 
careful  placed  a  rug  under  the  animal  (ftyrtfoirfts 
sM6/ee^  ooM  ^ondisrs  sofai<)  that  no  poctioD  of  the  g1%» 
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be  lost  or  damaged  (me  qm  Jhed  tniereemi), 
t^  wmai,  when  freaih  sham  and  itin  impr^nated 
the  aweet  of  the  ammal,  was  called  lana 
\i  ihit  fleeoea  when  rolled  up  were  tenned 
or   mhtmmBL    Ooet  kirtae^  when  shorn, 
immediately  smeared  with  wine  and  oil,  to 
vhifdi  white  wax  and  hog^  lard  were  occasion- 
ft&y  added  ;   while  the  pickets  of  the  c9ea  pel- 
Mim  were  aaoiBted  with  the  same  mixtnie,  and 
then  replaced  oo  the  animalw.     Instead  of  this, 
iOBie  rabbed  in  a  wash  oomposed  of  equal  parts  of 
boOed  lapine  jniee,  lees  of  old  wine,  and  amnrca. 
Any  WBimd  inflicted  during  the  process  was  dressed 
widh  tar  (  jmv  ^qtdda\    On  the  fourth  day  ^ey 
wefe  hathed,  if  posaibje,  in  the  sea ;  if  not,  in  xain- 
vater  mixed  with  salt    In  Spain  and  some  other 
phrfs  it  waa  eortomary  to  shear  the  sheep  twice  a 
year,  nader  the  belief  that  the  additional  labour 
vaa  men  tbaa  compensated  by  the  increased  quan- 
tity of  wooL     The  anci&it  practiee  of  plucking  the 
wool  inatwid  of  ahearing  it,  still  lingered  in  certain 
dJftUiiia  even  when  Pliny  wrote,   (varr.  ii.  1.  §  5, 
U,  30,  iL  2  ;  Colum.  i  PtaeC  §  26,  yil  2,  3,  4, 
XL  2.  {14;  Plin.  Al  Al  riii.  47,  48  ;  PaUad.  il 
IS,  T.  7,  vi.  8^  TiL  6,  TiiL  4,  ziL  13.) 

%  OoBtB  (jMeat  e^frmum)  were  diyided  into 
tMo  dasaea,  the  ^emu  mutSum  d  rar^itZam,  the 
poOad  aDd  thin  haired,  and  the  gauu  comuiitm 
tt  ■itos■■^  the  homed  and  shajuy ;  but  there  does 
ast  iffwr  to  have  been  any  d^renoe  in  the  mode 
d  BBsriqg  them,  nor  indeed  do  they  seem  to  hare 
besi  kiqft  distinct ;  but  it  was  considered  advis- 
abk  tbat  the  old  he-goat,  the  dius  gregit^  should 
he  ■■h7si>  becanse  he  was  then  less  troublesome 


The  pdats  characteristic  of  a  good  animal  will 
be  feaad  enamerated  in  Varro  (ij.  3,  §  2 — 5)  and 
in  C^iidla  <Tii  6).  The  moat  high  hied  had 
alva^  two  Icng  flapa  of  Am  (verrmadae^  lacmiae) 
iegea^ag  from  the  throat  One  peculiarity  con- 
aected  with  aalea  was  that  they  were  nerer  war- 
aeted  in  good  health,  for  they  were  belioTed  to 
be  alvaya  more  or  less  labonring  under  ferer. 

The  management  of  goats  was  in  most  respects 
the  csae  as  that  of  sheep,  except  that,  although 
BtoLeoBt  of  firast  and  odd,  they  throTe  better  in 
■oBBtaiaflas  craggy  ground  or  among  oopsewood, 
vheR  they  brooaed  with  great  eagerness  on  the 
▼oaof  twigs,  than  in  open  grassy  pUins.  Both 
bom  their  wandering  nature  and  their  liability  to 
eeatmet  diacaae  wboi  crowded  in  pens,  not  more 
thn  fifly  were  kept  together  in  a  flock  under  the 
chsige  of  the  same  goatherd  (eapKoruu),  the  pro- 
portBon  of  ooe  male  (m^mt,  kkvu»)  to  about  fiffceen 
foaalea  (eqprae,  capdlae)  being  commonly  ob- 


When  in  stalls  (paprilia)^  the  sloping  floor  was 
■faaUy  finned  oat  of  the  natire  rock  or  paved 
vith  Bneoth  stonea,  Ibr  no  litter  was  phioed  be- 
fasih  thdr  feet.     The  houses  were  swept  out 
daily:  and  it  waa  deemed  essential  to  their  health 
thit  ao  moistnre  or  dirt  of  any  kind  should  be  al- 
lowed to  accomnlate.     The  she-goat  was  capable 
af  hnediv  fiom  one  year  old  until  eight ;  but  the 
pagay  of  a  moUier  mider  three  years  old  were 
not  wwth  keepo^  permanently,  but  sold  ofL    The 
hert  tiott  fiv  impngnation  was  the  end  of  autumn; 
^  the  poind  of  gestation  being  five  months,  the 
hide  (iatdi)  were  thna  bom  in  spring.   If  the  dam 
^«  ofa  good  stock,  she  generally  produced  two  or 
v^  tfaRe  at  a  birth,  which  were  weaned  at  the 
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end  of  three  months,  and  then  transferred  at 
to  the  flock  (tulmithmtur  et  in  grtge  mc^pimU  eteeX 

The  hair  (pild)  of  goats  was  shorn  or  plucked 
(oq9nw  vdUn  is  the  technical  phrase)  ont  regu- 
larly, and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  coarse  stufi 
(anm  m  eadnrwm  d  mmrit  vtlamima  uamlu^  — 
piloB  minittraiU  ad  m$mm  nauticmm  d  ad  bdUea  for- 
menia).  The  cloths  woven  from  this  material 
were  termed  CXUtioy  because  the  goats  in  the 
southern  and  central  prorinoes  of  Asia  Minor,  like 
the  modem  Angora  species,  were  remaricable  for 
the  length  of  their  hair.  {In  OUicia  dreaqm 
Syrtn  viUo  iomtUi  veifiMiter,  are  the  words  of 
Pliny,  who  here  alludes  to  the  goats  from  the 
Cinyps  in  Libya,  the  **  Cinyphii  hird  **  of  ViigiL) 
(Colum.  I  Prae£  §  26,  TiL  6  ;  Plin.  H.  AT.  riii 
50  :  PaUad.  zii.  13  ;  Varr.  ii.  3,  ii.  1.  §  6.  2a) 

3.  Swine  {peau  ndUmm)  were  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  shm  dauae^  usually  black  in  colour, 
thickly  coTered  with  bristles ;  and  the  mm*  ^foftraa, 
generally  white,  and  comparatiTely  smooth;  but 
there  seems  to  haTO  been  little  diflerence  in  the 
management  of  the  two  breeds,  except  that  the 
former  was  the  more  hardy. 

The  points  characteristic  of  a  good  animal,  and 
the  warranty  usually  required  by  the  purchaser, 
will  be  found  in  Varro  (ii.  4),  Columella  (tiL  9), 
and  PaDadhis  (iii.  26). 

During  a  great  portion  of  the  year,  whereTer  it 
was  practicable,  they  wen  driven  out  to  feed  eariy 
in  the  morning  in  woods  where  acorns,  beech- 
mast,  wild  fruits,  and  berries  abounded  ;  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  they  reposed,  if  possible,  in 
swampy  ground,  where  they  had  not  only  water 
but  mud  also  wherein  to  wallow ;  in  the  cool  of 
the  erening  they  fed  again,  were  taught  to  assemble 
when  the  swineherd  (subnlau)  sounded  his  horn, 
and  were  then  driven  home  to  the  &rm.  In  winter 
they  were  not  allowed  togo  forth  when  frost  was 
hard  upon  the  ground.  When  kept  in  the  house, 
their  cnief  food  was  acorns,  or  when  the  fupply  of 
these  foiled,  beans,  barley,  and  other  kinds  of  grain 
and  pulse.  The  number  in  each  herd  varied  from 
100  to  150,  OT  even  more,  according  to  drcum- 
stances  and  the  means  of  the  proprietor,  and  the 
proportion  of  one  boar  to  ten  sows  was  usually 
obsored. 

The  sows  were  not  considered  fit  for  breeding 
until  upwards  of  a  year  old,  and  continued  prolific 
to  the  age  of  seven  ;  boan  (eerrw)  were  in  full 
vigour  from  one  year  old  till  four ;  the  best  time 
for  impregnation  was  from  the  mid<Ue  of  February 
up  to  the  vernal  equinox,  the  period  of  gestation 
was  four  months,  and  the  pigs  being  weaned  at  the 
end  of  two,  a  double  fonow  might  be  procured  in 
a  year. 

Each  breeding  sow  (eero/a)  brought  up  her  pigt 
(porau^  porea^  poneOmi)  in  a  separate  stye  (Aora), 
constrocted  in  such  a  manner  that  the  superintend- 
ant  (autoa^  pomdaior)  might  easily  see  into  the 
interior  and  dius  be  prepared  to  relieve  the  progeny, 
which  were  in  constant  danger  of  being  crushed  ij 
the  weight  of  the  mother  who  was  supposed  to 
bring  forth  as  many  young  as  she  had  teats,  and 
was  capable  of  suckling  eight  at  first,  but  when 
they  increased  in  size  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
withdraw  one  half  of  that  number.  Sucking  pigt 
(ladmtet)  when  ten  days  old  were  accounted  pure 
for  sacrifice,  and  hence  were  anciently  termed  aaeret; 
after  the  suckling  time  (ntdrieahu^  porcHlaiio)^  which 
lasted  two  months,  was  over,  ^ey  were  denomi- 
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Dated  deUa,  and  sometimeB  ne/rendes^  became  not 
yet  able  to  crunch  hard  food.  The  males  not  le- 
■erved  for  breeding  were  castrated  when  from  six 
to  twelve  months  old,  and  were  then  termed 
majales,  (Varr.  il  4 ;  Colum.  vil  9,  Prael  L 
§  26  ;  Plin.  H.  AT.  TiiL  61 ;  Pallad.  iv.  26.) 

II.    Majoris  Pkcudbs. 

1.  Kme  (peau  bububtm^  armenium  bubulum) 
were  divided  into  dasses,  according  as  they  were 
kept  at  home  and  employed  in  the  labonxs  of  the 
fiunn  (bovei  iomdO,  or  pastured  in  laige  herds 
(armmta), 

Bacet  domUit  whereyer  the  nature  of  the  soil 
and  the  mode  of  culture  pursued  permitted,  were 
allowed  to  pasture;  since  growing  grass  {viride 
pabulum)  was  considered  the  most  suitable  of  all 
food  ;  when  this  could  not  be  supplied,  it  became 
necessary  to  stall-feed  them  (akre  ad  praeaepia)  ; 
but  they  were  allowed  to  stand  in  the  open  air 
during  Uie  hot  weather,  while  in  winter  they  were 
kept  in  spacious  byres  («ta6«2a,  eontepta)  built  with 
a  southerly  aspect  so  as  to  be  sheltered  from  cold 
winds,  the  floors  being  hard  and  sloping  to  prevent 
moisture  from  being  absorbed,  and  to  allow  it  to 
run  off  freely,  while  to  promote  the  warmth  and 
comfort  of  the  animals  they  were  bedded  with 
abundance  of  litter  (dramentum  peeori  et  Mnu 
diligenUr  nAtternatur^  Cat  5.),  usually  straw,  or 
leaves,  such  as  those  of  the  Hex,  which  were  fuo- 
posed  to  yield  little  nourishment  Their  staple 
food  from  the  middle  of  April  until  the  middle  of 
June  was  vetches,  lucerne,  clover,  and  other  fodder 
cut  green  ;  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  begin- 
ning of  November  the  leaves  of  trees,  those  of  the 
elm,  the  oak,  and  the  poplar  being  regarded  as  the 
best ;  from  the  beginning  of  November  until  April 
meadow  hay  (Jommm  pratatm\  and,  where  hay 
could  not  be  procured,  chafl^  gnpe  husks,  aconii, 
and  dry  leaves  were  substituted  muced  wiUi  bariey, 
or  with  some  of  the  leguminous  seeds,  such  as 
beans,  lupines,  or  chick-peas  previously  steeped  in 
water  (niaomaftie),  or  crushed  (Jruae).  When  an 
ox  was  fed  upon  hay,  from  30  to  40  pounds  weight 
(Roman  pound  =  111  os.  avoird.)  was  an  amjde 
allowance,  except  dunng  the  months  of  November 
and  December,  that  is,  during  the  ploughing  and 
sowing  season,  when  they  received  from  the  feeder 
{pabidutariui)  as  much  food  of  the  most  nutritious 
kind  as  they  could  consume.  Limips  of  salt  placed 
near  the  coMej^a  proved  very  attractive  to  the 
animals  and  conduced  to  their  health. 

Large  herds  were  pastured  chiefly  in  woods 
where  there  was  abundance  of  grass,  leaves,  and 
tender  twigs,  shifting  to  the  coast  in  winter  and  to 
the  cool  shady  hills  in  summer,  under  the  charge  of 
herdsmen  {armemiaru)^  a  class  altogether  distmct 
from  the  Indmlei,  or  hinds,  who  worked  and  tended 
the  boves  domnUeL  The  common  number  in  a  herd 
was  from  100  to  120,  the  animals  were  carefully 
inspected  every  year,  and  the  least  promising  (refi- 
rnUae)  weeded  out  The  proportion  of  two  bulls,  a 
yearling  and  a  two-year  old,  to  60  or  70  cows  was 
usually  observed,  but  Columella  doubles  the  num- 
ber of  males.  The  Umbrian  oxen,  espedally  those 
on  the  Clitumnus,  were  the  largest  and  finest  in 
Italy  ;  those  of  Etmria,  Latium,  and  Gaul  were 
im^er,  but  straiffly  made  and  well  adapted  for 
labour ;  those  of  llinioe  were  valued  for  sacrificial 
purposes  in  consequence  of  being  for  the  most  part 
pore  white ;  but  the  cattle  of  Epimc,  the  moft  im- 
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portant  pastoral  district  of  the  Roman  world, 
superior  to  all  others. 

The  points  characteristic  of  a  good  animal,  and 
the  warranty  usually  demanded  by  the  buyer,  wiU 
be  found  fiilly  detailed  in  Vaiio  (iL  5),  in  Colu- 
mella, who  here  copies  the  deacriptian  of  the  Cmr- 
thaginian  Mago  (vi  1,  20,  21),  and  in  Palladiua 
(iv.  11,  12). 

Cows  (eaooae)  were  not  fit  for  breeding  luitO 
they  were  upwards  of  two  years  old,  and  they  con- 
tinued to  produce  until  they  had  reached  the  age 
often.  Considenble  variation  is  to  be  found  m 
the  agricultnial  writers  as  to  the  age  at  which  the 
bulls  arrived  at  full  vigour.  Yam  oonsideni^ 
that  they  might  be  employed  when  a  year  old. 
Columella  and  Plmy  recommending  that  they 
should  be  kept  until  four.  The  former,  however, 
is  the  precept  of  the  practical  man,  and  ia  con- 
sonant with  modem  experience.  The  time  of  gea- 
tation  being  nearly  ten  (lunar)  months,  the  moat 
&yourable  period  for  impregnation  was  ftatn  the 
middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  July,  for  thus  the 
calves  (ffituU)  would  be  bom  when  spring  waa 
well  advanced  (mataro  eerv).  When  partorition 
was  approaching,  the  prmant  cow  (korda  oaasa) 
was  carefully  watched,  ted  richly,  and  protected 
firom  the  assanlts  of  the  gad-fly  and  other  tor- 
mentmg  assailants  ;  the  calf  for  some  time  after  ita 
birth  was  allowed  to  sock  freely,  bat  as  it  in- 
creased in  strength  was  tempted  with  green  food, 
in  order  that  it  might  in  some  desree  lelieye  the 
mother,  and  after  six  months  had  aapsed,  waa  fed 
regulariy  with  wheat  bran,  barley  meal,  or  tender 
grass,  and  gradually  weaned  enturdy.  Castration 
was  performed  at  the  age  of  two  years.  The  vi- 
tuli  intended  for  labour  were  to  be  handled  (/roe- 
Ian*)  firom  an  eariy  age  to  render  them  tame,  but 
were  not  to  be  broken  m  to  work  (daman)  befcwe 
their  third,  nor  later  than  their  fifth  year.  The 
method  of  breaking  (domUitra)  those  taken  wild 
fimn  the  herd  is  frilly  described  by  Columella 
(vL  2),  and  PaUadius  fixes  the  end  of  March  aa  the 
time  most  impropriate  for  commencing  the  opera- 
tion. The  members  of  a  herd,  accordiog  to  age 
and  sex,  were  termed,  VUubu,  Vitula  ;  Jwemcmm^ 
Jwotmea;  Bot  aoeetZat,  Buadms;  Bot  fw^fuw^ 
Tbarw,  Vaeea ;  a  barren  cow  was  named  Tamra. 
(Cat  5,  30  ;  Varr.  il  1, 5 ;  Colum.  vi.  1—3,  20 — 
24;  Plin.  ^.  M  via  45  ;  Pallad.  i  v.  11, 12,  vi.  7, 
viii  4.) 

2.  Horses  (peeut  equimim  s.  eTinifNiiH,  oiaieateHt 
equinum)  are  divided  by  Columella  into  OenertmC, 
blood  horses ;  MulareSf  horses  adapted  for  fareedlnif 
mules ;  Vulgares^  ordinarr  horsea. 

The  points  of  a  horse,  the  method  of  ascertaining 
his  age  up  to  seven  years  old,  and  the  warranty 
usuaUy  given  by  the  seller,  are  detailed  in  Varro 
(iL  7.  §  4,  6,  6  )  in  Columella  (vL  29),  and  in 
PaUadius  (iv.  13). 

Hcnses  either  pastured  in  grass  fields  or  wefe  fed 
in  the  stable  upon  dry  hay  (m  tUAmUi  ae  praeae- 
pibu»\  to  which  barley  was  added  when  Uie  ani- 
mal was  required  to  nndeigo  any  extraordinary 
fiitigue.  Brood  mares  were  frequently  kept  in 
large  troops  which  shifted,  like  sheep  and  oxen, 
frtmi  the  mountains  to  the  coast,  aocordiqg  to  the 
season  ;  two  mounted  men  being  attached  to  each 
herd  of  fifty.  The  mare  («o«o)  was  eonsidered  fit 
for  breeding  at  two  years  old,  and  eontmued  pro- 
lific up  to  the  age  of  ten ;  the  atallian  (arfan'ssaiiaj) 
remained  in  vigour  firaim  three  years  old  nnta 
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twolj»  Int  wlien  yoimg  was  Imutod  to  twelT*  or 
fifteen  fcmak^,  The  period  of  Mtatioa  htang 
tvelve  bmarnootlie  and  tea  da7B,ue  belt  time  fiv 

fiom  the  -niatl  eqainoz  to  the 
•obtiee,  nice  peitnritkm  would  then  take 
the  meet  frromaUe  leaioiL    High 
not  allowed  to  piodnee  Bion  than 
Ten  dajB  after  birth  the  Ibal 
i)  was  pennitted  to  aooooi- 
Hb  dam  to  paetmre;  attfaeMoof  fiYenumtha, 
to  bedm  feeding  uem  with  bailey- 
,  and  when  a  year  old,  with  phun 
baricj  ;  bat  the  beet  colts  were  allowed 
fnAmg  until  thej  had  eompleled  two 
at  three  yean  they  were  broken  in  for 
tod  to  vhidh  they  were  deatined,  whether  for 
(orf  cvsmtom),  for  dianght  (fld  rkmiam)^ 
(od  ceotaraai),  or  formilitaiy 
(ad  €pkippimm\  bat  they  were  not  Rgnlarly 
evkedmtfl  four  off 

honeo  wen  notcaitiated ;  bat  the 

fteqnently  performed  on  thoee  des- 

the  rood,  ftom  the  connction  that  the 

{cmdmmM\  while  lets  bold  and  ipirited  waa 

tractable  (ta  «ut  iabirB   mahaU 


It  k  to  be  obaerred  that  hocKt  were,  and  in- 
y  bttle  need  for  agriealtaral  poipoeet 
Itriy  and  Soathcm  Enrope,  the  ordinary  toili 
BBiied  «o  aimoit  exdndvely  by  oxen,  and 
thsy  iwiner  wen  by  any  meani  objects  of 
s^  4»>ni1  inteiest  to  the  former  as  amoqg  our^ 

We  laaj  remark  that  Varro,  Columella,  and 
writersy  repeat  the  aboard  story  em- 
hj  tile  vottaj  of  Vtigil,  that  mares  in 
ti  Spain  became  pregnant  by  the 
efapartiealarwind,  addmg  that  the  colts 
in  thia  manner  did  not  1^  beyond  the 
^  of  three  years.  (Yarr.  i  Prae£  f  26,  iL  1. 
1 18,  7. 1  7  ;  Colam.  tL  27,29  ;  Plin.  H.N.im. 
42  ;  PyOad.  it.  13.) 

3L  Amt»  (ariaai^  oscaa)  were  diTided  into  two 
dassea,  the  Gmmt  aiawtarfni,  or  common  domestic 
Haailiiiped  (pnmu^  aadbu),  and  the  Gemu/tnmtj 
me  w3d  ato  (amt^ger,  omgnu)^  which  was  common 
■  Phrygia  sod  Lycaooia,  was  easily  tamed  and 


The  moat  eelebiated  breeds  were  those  of  Ar- 
id of  Reate.  The  latter  was  so  highl^r  es- 
in  the  time  of  Vazro,  that  a  sin^e  mdi- 
T^Bsl  of  this  alock  had  been  Imown  to  feteh  sixty 
Mteroes  (aboat  5002.  sterling),  and  a 
of  four,  as  mach  as  four  handled  thoasand 
(apwarda  of  330Q£.  steriiqg).  Soch  animals  were 
ef  eowdciicatdy  iimturij,  bemg  fed  chiefly  upon 
^aadbadey  bna  (yiB[^Wvfor)&Kei).  Theinfo- 
QGrdcacz^tioo  of  aaaes  (anaorcMeflSaff)  were  Tslaed 
W  foraeca  becaase  they  were  rery  hardy,  not 
fslyect  to  disease,  capable  of  endnring  much  toil, 
nqvired  little  food  and  that  of  the  coarsest  kind, 
■ech  as  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  thorny  shmbs,  and 
■ight  be  nade  aerrioeable  in  Tarioas  ways,  as  in 
allying  hardens  (ossSi  dotmarii)^  taming  com 
■ifli  sad  efen  in  plooffhing,  where  the  soil  was 
BBt  ifei£  Tile  time  of  mipregnation,  the  period  of 
,  and  the  maosgeoMnt  of  the  foals  (/niA'), 
^  mme  as  in  horaea.  Th^  were  seldom 
kiptiasaCcMntnambcrstofennaherd.  (Varr.  iL 
1 1 14,  a  6.;  Colim.  TiL  1  s  Plin.  if.  M  Tiii  4a ; 
IT.  14.) 
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4.  Moles.  MmUu  and  Mwta  were  the  genanl 
terms  for  the  hybrid  between  a  hone  and  an  mb, 
bat  in  practice  a  distinction  was  drawn  between 
MwU  and  HumL  Himd  were  the  progeny  of  a 
stallion  and  a  she-ass,  MvM  of  a  male  ass  and  a 
mare.  The  latter  were  Uuger  in  proportion,  and 
more  esteemed  than  the  former.  AcrossseSM- 
times  was  formed  between  the  mare  and  the  ou^er 
as  a  matter  of  cariosity. 

Uneommon  care  was  taken  by  breeders  of  moles 
in  the  selection  of  the  parents.  A  strta^  httga- 
boned  mare,  powerful  lather  than  swift,  was  uso- 
ally  chosen.  The  male  asses  at  their  birth  were 
ivmoTed  from  their  mother,  suckled  by  mares, 
reared  open  the  moat  nourishing  find  (hay  and 
barley),  and  attained  to  foil  Tjgoor  when  three 
yean  old.  A  good  admisssrius  from  Arcadia  or 
Reate  was  worth  from  thirty  to  forty  thoasand  ses- 
terces (250^  to  330^  sterling).  The  period  of 
gestation  was  observed  to  be  a  littie  logger  thsn 
in  the  case  of  the  pure  hone  or  ass,  extending  to 
thirteen  lunar  monus  ;  in  all  other  respects  their 
management,  habits,  and  mode  of  sale  were  the 


The  great  use  of  mules  was  in  dmwing  travelling 
carriages  (JUmob  €ituit  biiut  coHJuHettM  ohmms  v^ 
hiada  ta  mw  ^aoaater);  they  were  also  employed, 
like  asses,  in  carrying  burdens  apon  pack  saddles 
(o&itoflae),  and  in  ploughing  light  land.  The  foier 
kinds,  when  kept  in  herds,  were  driven  in  summer 
from  the  rich  pUuns  of  Rosea  on  the  Velinas  to  the 
Montes  Gorgores.  (Varr.  ii.  1. 9  16,  iL  8  ;  Colum. 
vi.  86;  87  ;  Plin.  i/.JV:  viii44  ;  PaUad.  iv.  14.) 

ni. 

1.  Dogs  (ooaef)  were  divided  into  three  daases : 
a.  Camtt  VWatici^  watch-dogs,  whose  office  was  to 
guard  form-houses  against  the  aggressions  of  thieves. 

ft.  Cbasf  i^BitordM  s.  Cbasf  Pflpwww,  to  notect 
the  flocks  and  herds  from  nbben  and  wild  beasts. 
Each  opilio  was  generally  attended  Iqr  two  of 
these,  equipped  with  s|uked  collon  (aisffati),  to 
serve  as  a  defence  in  their  encounten  with  wolves 
and  other  advemries. 

e.  Cemu  VmaHeL    Sporting  dogs. 

Yarn  and  Columella  describe  minutdy  the 
points  of  the  first  two  dasses,  with  which  alone  the 
former  was  concerned,  and  these  seem  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  animals  employed  for  the  same  pur- 
pose at  the  present  day  in  the  AbnusL  Tliey 
were  fod  upon  barley  nieal  and  whey,  or  ia  places 
where  no  cheese  was  made,  on  wheaten  bread 
moistened  with  the  warm  liquor  in  which  beans 
had  been  boiled.    (Varr.  iL  9 ;  Colum.  viL  12.) 

2.  Feeden  {paatort$). 

The  flocks  and  herds  which  fed  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  forms  were  usually 
tended  by  old  men,  boys,  or  evoi  women ;  but 
those  whieh  were  driven  to  distant  and  moun- 
tainous pastures  were  placed  under  the  care  of 
perwns  in  the  vigour  of  life,  who  always  went  well 
armed  and  were  accompanied  bv  beasts  of  harden 
(Jmmmta  dotsacwM),  carryiqg  all  the  apparatus  and 
stores  required  during  a  protracted  absence  ;  the 
whole  body  of  men  and  animals  being  under  the 
oommand  of  an  experienced  and  trustworthy  in- 
dividual, styled  Magiattr  Peeont^  who  kept  all 
the  acconnto  and  possessed  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  veterinary  art. 

We  may  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject  with 
a  few  words  upon  the  management  of  daily  pra* 
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dttoe,  wiikh  wa>  treated  u  a  distmct  idenee 
{rvparoiia)  by  the  Greeki,  who  wrote  many 
twatiiet  upon  ue  topi& 

Cheete-maknig  commenced  in  Kay,  and  the 
method  followed  by  the  Romans  was  nibstantially 
the  lame  as  that  now  practised.  The  milk  nn- 
skimmed  was  used  as  frnhas  possible,  was  slightly 
wanned,  the  rennet  (oombuH)  was  then  added ;  as 
soon  as  the  cord  fonned.  It  was  ttansfened  to  baskets 
OEsDeOos,  adaiki)  or  wooden  chesets  C/brmos) 
perforated  with  holes,  m  order  that  the  whey 
(mnm)  might  diain  off  qniddy,  and  was  preised 
down  by  weights  to  hasten  the  process.  The  mass 
was  then  taken  out  of  the  fiame^  sprinkled  with 
nit,  and  placed  npon  a  wicker  crate  or  wooden 
boaid  in  a  cool  duk  place  ;  when  pailially  dried, 
it  was  sgain  pressed  more  powetfnlly  than  before, 
again  salted  and  sgain  shelved, — operations  which 
were  repeated  for  several  days  imtH  ithadreqnired 
a  proper  consistent.  It  might  be  flavoured  with 
thyme,  with  pine  cones,  or  any  other  ingredient, 
by  mixing  the  condiments  with  the  warm  milk. 

The  rennet  or  coagolnm  was  nsually  obtained 
firom  the  stomach  of  the  hare,  kid,  or  lamb  {oot^fU' 
btm  leporimum,  Aosef Mwn,  agHmtm\  the  two  former 
being  preferred  to  the  thud,  wlule  some  persons 
employed  for  the  same  purpose  the  milky  jnice 
expressed  from  a  fig-tree  branch,  lin^gar,  and  a 
Tariety  of  other  snbstances. 

The  cheeses  from  cows*  milk  (eatei  6ai6s&')  wen 
believed  to  contain  more  nonridmient,  but  to  be 
more  indisestible  than  thoae  from  ewes*  mi&  (oosn 
oeiSi)  ;  the  least  nourishing  and  most  digestible 
were  tfioie  from  goats*  miSc  (oosst  ocgimm)^  ihe 
new  and  moist  cheeses  in  each  case  being  more 
nourishing  {magia  aUbiiu)^  and  len  heavy  (jm 
corpon  nom  rwi'rfsg),  than  those  which  wen  old 
and  dry. 

Butter  is  mentioned  by  Vairo  (iL2.  §  16),  bnt 
seems  to  have  been  scartely  used  as  an  article  of 
food  (Varr.  iL  1.  §  28.  U  ;  Colam.  vii  8  ;  Plin. 
H.  iSr.  XL  96,  xxiv.  98^  xxv.  89,  xxviii  84  ;  Pal. 
Iad.vl9). 

fi,  VILLATICA  PASTIO. 

VUlaiieae  Padume$^  from  which  many  perwns 
towards  the  dose  of  the  republic  and  under  the 
empire  derived  large  revenues,  were  separated  into 
two  deuartmenta^  according  to  the  names  given  to 
the  buildings  or  endosores  adapted  to  the  different 


I.  AvUana  s.  OmHkomn, 
II.  VkaricL, 

I.  Aviaria  s.  OmtiAoMef ,  in  the  most  extended  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  sigirified  receptades  fax  birds 
of  every  descrq>tion,  whether  wild  or  tamc^  terres- 
trial or  amphibious,  bat  it  is  frequently  and  con- 
veniently employed  in  a  more  limited  sense  to  de- 
note the  structures  formed  for  birds  caught  in  their 
wild  state  by  the  fowler  (oao^),  from  whom  they 
were  purchased,  and  then  shut  up  and  sold  at  a 
profit  after  they  became  fiit 

In  this  way  we  may  distinguish  between,  a. 
Cokon  m  flUmOy  h,  Cbtumbarntm^  e,  OrmUkan^  of 
which  the  first  two  only  were  known  to  the  earlier 
Romans. 

a.  Ookon  M  piano,  was  the  poultnr-yard  in- 
duding  the  houses  and  courts  destined  for  those 
domestic  fowls  which  were  bred  and  fed  on  the 
form,  and  which  were  not  able  or  not  permitted  to 
fly  abroad.    Of  these  the  chief  were,  1.  Bam- 
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door  fowls  or  diickens  (poflftias).  2.  Guinea  IbiHa 
{gaOmat  NrnmidkoB  t,  A/neemtm).  S.  Phfaanfs 
(pktuiami),  4.  Peacocks  (jnmmims).  6.  Oeese 
(oMssrw).  6.  Ducks  (onolcf )•  7.  Teal  <?>  (gtur- 
futdmlcu), 

b,  Cb/iwiiftariMHi,  the  dove-cote. 

e.  The  Ormtkom  proper,  the  inmates  of  wliick 
were  chiefly,  1.  Thrusnes  and  Uaekbirda  (tm^ 
MsrM&M),  MpedaUy  the  former.  2.  Qoula  (potmr- 
meet).  8.  Turtledoves  (tarftim).  4.  Oitolsuu  (?) 
(maiariM\  aU  of  whidbi  axe  in  Italr  birda  of  paa- 
sage  arriving  in  great  flocks  at  particular  awamiw 

IL  In  like  manner  the  term  Finna^  wlikh 
may  be  employed  to  denote  all  pbces  oontriv«d 
for  the  reception  of  animals  used  for  food  or  which 
supplied  artides  of  food  and  didnot  foil  under  the 
denomination  of  jwewfos  or  aosi^  must  be  aepaimted 
into  those  designed  for  the  neeption  ctf  Ismd  ani- 
mals^ and  those  for  fishes. 

a.  X^poraria,  Apiaria^  Oxbmia^  CHumriOj  and 
^Piaema*. 

a.  LtpuranoL  The  animals  kept  in  lepora- 
xia  were  chiefl]jr,  1.  Haica  and  rabbits  (l^porev). 
2.  Vaiious  qwdes  of  deer  (ootm;  e^praoa^  oty^et). 
8»  Wild  boan  (^pri),  and  under  the  same  cate- 
gorynnk,  4.  Bees  (opei).  6.  Snails  (fioehUae). 
6.  Dormice  {gtirtt), 

fi.  PUema*  or  fish-pond%  divided  into  — 

1.  IHmmMojiia&dMku^  fresh-water  ponds  ;  and 

2.  PimmMoqium  mdntj  salt-water  poBida. 

We  eommenoe  then  with  a  desa^tion  of  the 

inhabitants  of  the  CbftoriMi|»faio  and  their  dwefl- 
iqg. 

I.  AvuaxA. 
I.  a.  Cdhon  impiUmo. 

In  the  sdenoe  of  rearing  poultry  {RaHo  CkAor- 
ftifit,  6f»i9<np6^ta\  three  precepts  were  of  general 
niplication.  The  birds  were  to  be  kept  scrapulously 
dean,  were  to  be  abundantly  supi^ed  with  fresh 
air  and  pun  water,  and  were  to  be  prdtected  ftvm 
the  attacks  of  weuels,  hawks,  Imd  other  vermin. 
The  two  forma  objecU  were  attained  by  the  choice 
of  a  suitable  situation,  and  by  incessant  attention 
upon  the  part  of  the  superintendents  (curatorrtj 
enlodet) ;  the  latter  was  effected  by  overlaying  the 
walls  of  the  houses  and  courts,  both  inside  and 
out,  with  coats  of  smooth  hard  plaster  or  stucco, 
and  by  covering  over  the  open  spaces  with  huge 
nets. 

Agun,  the  attention  of  those  who  desired  to  rear 
poultry  with  profit  was  chiefly  occupied  by  fire 
oonridentions:  1.  The  choice  of  a  good  breeding 
stodc  (iUffmere).  2.  The  impregnation  of  the 
hens  (de /bettara),  8.  The  management  of  the 
Mjgs  during  incubation  (de  oow).  4.  The  rearing 
ofthe  pullets  (de  puOie).  5.  Fattening  them  for 
the  market  (de/miura),  this  hist  process  being, 
however,  frequently  conducted  not  by  the  farmer 
(nifetoKf),  but  by  persons  who  made  it  their  sole 
occupation  (fbrtoree), 

1,  2.  Chickens  ^ffiaoe).  Of  tiie  diffei^t 
species  of  domestic  fowls,  the  most  hnportant  were 
ffoUinaey  which  were  divided  mto  three  dasses  :  — 
u.  ChUime  VWatioae  s.  CbAortafei,  the  common 
chicken,  h,  OaBmae  Afrioama/e  s.  iVsauciioas,  the 
same  probably  with  the  p.%\vtffXUt  of  tiie  Qrp«ks, 
the  distinctions  pointed  out  by  Columelk  scarcely 
amounting  to  a  nedfic  difierenoe  ;  aod  a  GaUiMm 
Ruttioae,  The  last  were  found  in  great  abundance 
m  the  Insula  Gallinaiia,  but  it  is  so  difBcnh  to 
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fitm  ths  dflMfiBtioBt  jmiMinittftit  to  in 
wkit  tliej  naUjr  wtt%  tkat  w«  know  nol  wImUiw 
we  oogbt  to  ngaid  than  as  plwwnta,  if  nd- 
legged  puttidgWy  M  WDod-gxiofe,  or  at  eome 
■pedes  of  game  diffenot  fim  soy  ef  thessi  The 
J/Hbomm,  always  seaite  and  dnr,  vers  treated 
niaDflst  cnolly  in  the  sane  manner  as  pear^ki, 
end  nenper  benme  of  importaiMe  to  the  farmer ;  the 
RmatieiM  are  little  spoken  of  except  as  objects  of 
cmiositj,  and  Golunelln  dedaics  that  thegr  wonld 
uoi  Dfeed  ni  ooBiiiiflinent  (ta  jMfifate  won/btiuHi), 
We  thenlbte  oonfine  oar  obseitations  to  the  FS- 
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Among  the  hieeds  odehnrted  lor  fightinff  wen 
the  Tan^Dan,  the  Rhodiaa,  and  the  Chakidean ; 
hot  these  were  not  the  ■oet  profitable  for  the 
BHBket  The  points  of  a  good  ban-door  fowl  axe 
mimitd  J  descnDed  by  Varro,  CohuneUa,  and  Pal- 
hdina,  who  all  agree  in  xecommendiqg  the  breeder 
to  ngect  each  as  were  white,  tor  they  were  mote 
ddkato  and  less  proliiic  than  those  whose  plnmage 
was  darker.  Some  were  pennitted  to  roam  abont 
(eys)  dniing  the  day,  and  pick  op  what  they 
eoeid,  bnt  the  greater  nomber  were  constantly 
shot  op  (efoMoe)  in  a  poultry  yard  (aoUmarimmf 
ipmBtt^OKuowyj  which  was  an  enoosed  court 
((ttptmm)  with  a  warm  aspect,  strewed  with  land 
or  ashes  wherein  they  mioht  wallow,  and  eorcred 
eiver  with  a  net  It  oontamed  hen-hooses  (eavecm) 
to  wfaidi  they  retired  at  night  and  roosted  npon 
poles  stretched  boms  {pertieae)  for  their  oonTe- 
■ienee,  nests  {cubHia)  for  the  kying  hens  bemg 
ooostraetod  along  the  walU  The  whole  esta- 
blishment was  nnder  the  control  of  a  ponltry 
■■n  {onamu^  cuilot  si  oufotot  paUtiietmt)f  who 
oeeapied  an  adjoining  hnt,  nsoally  assisted  by 
sn  ^d  woman  and  n  boy,  for  the  flocks  were 
oAen  vefy  large,  containing  upwards  of  two  hon- 
dred.  The  proportiun  of  one  cock  (poAis)  to 
five  hens  was  common^  observed,  the  males  not 
reqaired for  breedmgbemg  killed  yonng or  made 
into  capona  (paf»y  Their  food  consisted  of  bailey 
with  the  hmk  remored  {kot'vitwm  pimmtmm\  millet, 
vftchris,  and  lentils,  when  these  articles  coold  be 
leetured  cheapo  but  when  too  dear,  they  were 
sB|mtted  with  tin  lefbse  of  wheat,  brui  with  a 
little  of  the  iloiir  adhsskig,  tin  seeds  of  cytisos, 
snd  the  like. 

The  laying  ssMon  beaan  in  January  and  con< 

mal  eo 
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ec]itinQz.    nom  twenty- 


five  to  thirty  eggs,  the  number  being  increased  or 
diminished  accoidiiig  as  the  weather  was  hot  or 
osld,  were  phoed  beneath  a  docUng  hen  (gattina 
fioeimM)  from  one  to  two  yean  old,  who  was  kept 
eonstantly  shut  rtp  except  at  feeding  time,  or  even 
fnmiahed  with  food  while  on  the  nest  The  cma- 
tor  aaade  his  roimds  rqgolarly  dnring  the  twenty 
days  of  inmbation,  tnming  the  eggs,  that  they 
m^ht  an  receive  eqiml  heat,  and  rejecting  those 
which  npon  examination  were  fomid  to  contain  no 
cmbryoa  Sneh  as  were  not  required  for  hatch- 
ins,  were  prBserved  by  rubbing  them  with  strong 
fanne,  and  then  storing  them  up  in  chaff  or  famn. 
The  chicks  for  fifteen  days  were  fed  by  hand  on 
polsnto  mixed  with  nastortinm  (cress)  seed. 

ChidEcns,  when  fottcned  for  sale,  were  shut  up 
in  daik  narrow  eriba,  light  and  motion  being  on- 
fovooKsble  to  the  proeess ;  or  each  bird  was  swung 
icpaately  in  a  badiet,  with  a  small  hole  at  each 
SB^  one  for  the  head,  the  other  for  the  ramp,  and 
bidded  smi  the  softest  hay  or  ohal^  bat  so 


eiamped  In  space  that  he  could  not  torn  roond. 
In  tnis  state  they  wen  crammed  with  wheat, 
linseed,  barley  meal  kneaded  with  water  into 
saall  lonqps  (tonwrfffs),  and  other  forinaceoos 
food,  the  operation  requiring  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  days.  (Var.  iil  9 ;  Colom.  viii  2,  Ac. 
12  ;  Plin.  H.  M  x.  21 ;  PaUad.  I  27,  29.) 

i.  Pheasants  {pkanami)  are  not  mentioned 
among  domestic  pooltiy  l^  Yam  er  Columella, 
bat  food  a  phce  in  the  compilation  of  Palladins, 
who  directs  that  yoong  birds,  that  is,  those  of  a 
year  old,  should  be  sdected  as  breeden  in  the 
proportion  of  one  cock  to  two  hens,  and  that  the 
«B  should  be  hatched  by  barn-door  fowls.  The 
chicks  wen  to  be  fed  for  ue  first  fortnight  on  cold 
boiled  barley  lightly  sprinkled  vrith  wine,  after- 
wards upon  bnuMd  wheat,  locusts,  and  wnV§  eggs, 
and  were  to  be  prevented  from  having  aecem  to 
water.  The^  became  fot  m  thirty  days  if  shut  up 
and  OBsmmed  vrith  wheat  flour  made  up  into  small 
lumps  (tommfas)  with  Oil    (PaUad.  I  29.) 

4.  Peacocks  (pamm^  paoi^  paeat)  an  mid  to 
have  been  first  introduced  as  an  article  of  fiiod  by 
(^  Hortensius  at  a  banquet  on  the  installation  of 
an  augur  (ai|p«rali  adkiaii  coma).  They  speedily 
becsme  so  nmch  in  request  that  soon  afterwards  a 
siqgle  full-grown  bird  sold  for  fifty  denarii  (up- 
wairds  of  a  guinea  and  a  half),  and  a  siarie  egg 
fiv  five  (upwards  of  three  shillings),  whSe  one 
breeder,  M.  Aufidius  Luroo,  derived  an  income  of 
60,000  sestcroes  (about  MOL  sterling)  from  this 
source  alone.  The  most  fovouiable  situations  for 
rearing  peacocks  wen  aflbrded  by  the  small  rocky 
bnt  well-wooded  islets  off  the  Italian  coast,  when 
they  roamed  in  freedom  without  fear  of  bdna  lost 
or  stolen,  provided  their  own  food,  and  broogot  up 
their  young.  Those  perscos  who  could  not  oora- 
mand  sueh  advantage^  kept  them  in  small  en- 
dosures  roofed  over,  or  under  porticoes,  perches 
(pertica§)  beii^  supplied  far  them  to  roost  upon, 
with  a  huge  grassy  court  in  firont,  surrounded  by  a 
hjgh  wall  and  sliaded  by  trees.  They  wen  fod 
upon  all  kinds  of  grain  but  chiefly  barlejr,  did  not 
arrive  at  full  maturity  fiv  breeding  until  three  years 
old,  when  one  cock  was  allowed  to  five  hens,  and 
care  was  taken  to  supply  each  bird  with  a  separate 
nest  (<lMereto  oaftafia).  The  hatching  procem  was 
most  profitobly  pernrmed  by  commnn  barndoor 
fowls,  fiir  in  thii  vray  the  pea-hen  laid  three  times 
in  a  ssason,  first  five  eggs  (oea  yaeont'aa),  then 
four,  and  lastly  two  or  three,  but  if  allowed  to  in- 
cubate herself  could  rear  only  one  brood.  In  the 
tune  of  Yam,  three  chicks  ( jwUt  pawomim)  fox 
each  frdl-grown  bird  wen  considered  a  fair  ntura. 
(Yarr.  iiL  6  ;  Oilum.  viiL  11  ;  Pallad.  I  28  ; 
Plin.  X.  20 ;  comp.  Juv.  i  148.) 

5w  Qm&t  (oasint)  wen  easily  reared,  but  were 
not  Tory  pnfitoble  uid  somewhat  troublesome,  for 
a  running  stream  or  a  pond  with  a  good  supply  of 
herbage  was  essential,  and  they  could  not  be 
torned  out  to  grate  in  the  vicinity  of  growing  creps, 
which  they  tore  up  by  the  roots,  at  ue  same  time 
destroying  vegetation  by  their  dung.  Birds  for 
breeding  were  always  selected  of  a  laige  sise  and 
pore  wnite^  the  grey  variety  (eorti  vd  fitoa)  being 
regarded  as  inferior  on  the  supposition  that  the^ 
wen  more  nearly  allied  to  the  wild  species.  Than 
food  consisted  of  doTor,  fenugreek,  lettnee^  to- 
gether with  leguminous  plants,  all  of  which  vren 
sown  for  their  use,  and  especially  an  herb  called 
drop's  by  the  Greelss,  whion  seems  to  have  hmtt 
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a  tort  of  endiTO.  Impregnatiaii  took  place  aboat 
mid-winter,  one  gander  being  allowed  to  three 
femalet,  who  when  the  laying  teafon,  which  waa 
early  in  ipring,  approached, were  ihntnp  inattnio- 
tore  (xn'^otriuiov)  consisting  of  a  court  (ooAortX 
ennoonded  by  a  high  wall  with  a  portico  inside 
rtmiminrng  leceptaclet  (Aoitie,  eeUae^  ipebmeae\ 
fiom  two  to  three  feet  square,  bnilt  of  hewn  stone 
er  brick,  well  lined  with  chal^  for  the  eggs.  In- 
cabation,  according  to  the  weather,  lasted  from 
twenty-fiTe  to  thirty  days,  dnring  which  period  the 
mothers  were  supplied  by  the  custos  with  barley 
crushed  in  water.  The  goslings  remained  in  the 
house  for  about  ten  days,  and  were  fed  upon  po- 
lenta, poppy  seed,  and  green  cresses  (naUmiimm) 
chopped  m  water,  after  which  they  were  taken  out 
in  Sb  weather  to  feed  in  manhy  meadows  and 
pools.  It  was  feund  in  practioe  mostadTantageons 
to  employ  barn-door  hens  to  hatch  the  egss,  since 
they  made  more  careful  mothers ;  and  in  tiiis  case 
the  goose  would  lay  three  times  in  a  season,  first 
fire  eggs,  then  four,  and  lastly  three. 

Ooslmgs,  when  from  four  to  six  mouths  old, 
were  shut  up  to  fetten  in  dark  warm  coops  (mtgi- 
aonaia),  where  they  were  £ed  with  bailey  pottage 
and  fine  flour  moistened  with  water,  being  allowed 
to  eat  and  drink  three  times  a  day  as  much  as 
they  could  swallow.  In  this  way  they  became  fit 
for  the  market  in  two  months  or  less.  A  flock  of 
geese  furnished  not  only  eggs  but  feathers  also,  for 
It  was  customary  to  pluck  them  twice  a  year,  in 
wpmg  and  autumn,  and  the  feathers  were  worth 
fiTe  dienarii  (about  three  shillings  and  femrpence)  a 
pound.  (Yairoi,  iiL  10 ;  Colum.  riii  13  ;  Plin. 
H.N.X.22;  PaUad.  i  30.) 

6.  Ducks  (oMtet).  The  duck-house  (miHrtro' 
rpo^unf)  was  mere  costly  than  the  chenobosdum, 
for  within  its  limits  were  confined,  not  only  ducks, 
but  querquedulae,  phalerides,  boacades  (whatever 
these  may  hare  been),  and  similar  birds  which 
seek  their  fix>d  in  pools  and  swamps.  A  flat  piece 
of  ground,  if  possible  marshy,  was  surrounded  by  a 
wul  fifteen  feet  high,  weU  stuccoed  within  and 
without,  along  the  course  of  which  upon  an  ele- 
vated ledge  (etqrido)  a  series  of  ooyered  nests 
(teda  aibtUa)  were  formed  of  hewn  stone,  the 
whole  open  space  aboTo  beiqg  coyered  orer  with  a 
net  or  trellice  woik  (ebUriM  tupttjHmtu),  A  shal- 
low pond  (pMoma)  was  dug  in  the  centre  of  the 
enclosure,  the  maivin  formed  of  opiu  moimmhii,  and 
planted  round  witn  shrubs ;  through  this  flowed  a 
small  stream  which  traverMd  the  court  in  a  sort  of 
canal  into  which  was  thrown  food  for  the  inmates, 
consisting  of  wheat,  bailey,  millet,  acorns,  giape 
skins,  small  crabs  or  cray  fish,  and  other  water 
animals.  The  qjgs  were  genemlly  hatched  by 
common  hens,  the  precautions  taken  duiinf  incu- 
bation and  the  rearing  of  the  ducklings  bemg  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  puUets.  (Yar.  iii  11  ; 
Colum.  Tiii.  15.) 

I.  6.  CUMa&amMi. 

Pigeons  {cobtmbuM^  ooUtmba)*  Vano  distin- 
guishes two  species  or  Tarietiei^  the  one  Gmmt 
taaaiiU  s.  agmU^  probably  the  Oohmba  Ima  of 
naturalists,  which  was  shy  and  wild,  living  in 
lofiy  tuirets  (mUimet  imrimlae)^  flying  abroad 
without  restraint,  and  generally  of  a  darkish  colour, 
dappled,  and  without  any  admizture  of  white,  the 
other  kind  more  tame  (elMiailMt),  feeding  about  the 
dooiB  of  the  feim,  and  for  thamoit  part  white.  Be- 
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twecn  tiiese  a  cross  breed  (mitotOmm)  was  nsoally 
reared  for  the  market  in  a  lofty  edifice  (w^purrm^ 
porpo^unf ;  wtpiaTff/w^),  consbncted  finr  the  par- 
pose.    These  buildings,  placed  under  the  chaige 
of  a  oolwBitoriM,  were  frequently  laige  enough  to 
contain  6000,  were  vaulted,  or  roofed  in  with  tilea^ 
and  furnished  with  one  small  entrance^  but  well 
lighted  ly  means  of  large  baired  or  latticed  win- 
dows (fBmHvat  JPumoemae^  s.  rtHetdaku).     The 
walls,  carefully  stuccoed,  were  lined  from  top  to 
bottom  with  rows  of  round-shaped  nests  with  » 
single  small  aperture  (fiohmbaria\  often  fivmed  of 
earthenware  {Jietilia)^  one  being  assimed  to  every 
pair,  while  in  front  of  each  row  a  plaolL  was  placed 
upon  which  the  birds  alighted.  A  copious  supply  of 
finsh  water  was  introduced  for  drinUngand  wash* 
ing ;  their  fi)od,  consisting  of  the  refiue  of  wheat 
(eeowfo  IrtfiioO,  millet,  vetches,  peas,  kidney-beana, 
and  other  leguminous  seeds,  was  placed  in  narxovr 
troughs  ranged  round  the  walls,  and  filled  bv  pipea 
from  without    Those  pigeons,  which  were  kept  in 
the  country,  beinff  allowed  to  go  out  and  in  at  will, 
supported  tiiemselves  fiir  a  pvBt  part  of  the  year 
upon  what  they  picked  up  m  the  fields,  and  were 
regulaily  fed  (aoeepkmt  amdiUva  dbaria)  fat  two 
or  three  months  only  ;  but  those  in  or  near  a  town 
were  confined  in  a  great  measure  to  the  mptartpO' 
rpo^loVf  lest  they  should  be  snared  or  destroyed. 
They  were  very  fruitful,  since  one  pair  would  rear 
eight  broods  of  two  each  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
and  the  young  birds  {pnBi)  veiy  speedily  arrived 
at  matunty,  and  bmn  forthwith  to  lay  in  their 
toin.    Those  set  aside  for  the  maikethad  their 
wing  feathers  plucked  out  and  their  legs  broken, 
and  were  then  fettened  upon  white  bread  pre- 
viously chewed  {wumdmeato  earndxio  fofitiiiud  pami) . 
A  handsome  uair  of  breeding  pigeons  of  a  good 
stock  would  fetcn  at  Roms^  towaids  the  dose  of  the 
republic,  two  hundred  sesterces  (upwards  of  a  guinea 
and  a  half) ;  if  remarkably  fine,  as  high  as  a  thou- 
sand (nearly  eight  guineas) ;  and  as  much  as  six- 
teen hundred  (more  than  thirteen  pounds)  was  a 
pice  sometimes  asked,  while  Columella  speaks  of 
four  thousand  (upwards  of  thvty  pounds)  having 
been  given  in  his  time ;  and  some  pemns  were 
said  to  have  a  hundred  thousand  (nearly  a  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling)  invested  in  tlus  kind  of  pro- 
perty.   The  instinct  which  teaches  pigeons  to  re- 
turn to  the  place  where  they  have  been  fed  waa 
remarked  by  the  andenta,  who  were  wont,  for  the 
sake  of  amusement,  to  bring  them  to  the  theatres 
and  there  let  them  loose.    (Vair.  iii  7  ;  Colum. 
viii.8  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  x.  52,  74,  zi  64,  zviii  42  - 
PaUad.  L  24.) 

I.  0.  Ormikom^  Aviarimm  (3prt0orpo^iby). 

^  OmUktmetf  in  the  restricted  sense,  were  di» 
vided  into  two  classes :  1.  Those  constructed  for 
pleasure  merely  being  designed  for  the  reception  of 
nightingales  and  other  sin^ng  birds.    2.  Those  for 

Sifit,  in  which  thousands  of  wild  birds  were  con- 
ed and  fettened.  Vairo  gives  a  very  curious  and 
minute  description  of  an  omithon  bdonging  to  the 
first  dass,  which  he  himself  possessed^  and  Lu- 
cullos  endeavoured  to  combine  the  enjoyment  of 
both,  for  he  had  a  triclinium  constructed  in  his 
Tuscnlan  villa  inside  of  an  omithon,  deliffhting  to 
behold  one  set  of  birds  placed  upon  tiie  table  ready 
for  his  repast,  while  others  were  fluttering  at  the 
windows  by  which  the  room  was  lighted.  Qni- 
thones  of  the  second  dass,  with  which  dbne  we  are 
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a  \tnmt  t  ainiTm  it,  wf  w  kqrt  by  poolteggi  (woflrf- 
Imi),  and  otken  in  tlie  citj,  Imt  the  greater  num- 
ber w«R  ihasted  in  SalmiDm,  beaiuo  thrnihet 
RR  nut  tbandant  in  tltat  region.  These  huge 
ofBi  voe  ftnned  oj  CBooting  n  ipnoe  of  gn>and 
Tik  Ugb  wiUs  nd  eoraiqg  it  in  with  an  aiched 
naC  Wats  vae  introdnoed  by  pipM^  and  cod- 
dacted  in  nmBcroofl  maov  chaniwla,  tlM  windowi 
vtR  few  and  amall,  that  Hght  might  be  exdnded 
u  aadi  la  poanble,  and  thai  the  priaonen  might 
ut  piae  fivB  looking  out  i^pon  the  open  countey, 
rbtfe  tMr  OBlea  woe  enjoying  fipoedom.  Indeed, 
nMoabTevere  thraahea,  and  ao  apt  to  despond 
v^  lira  esaght,  that  it  was  the  piactice  to  shut 
&a  Bp  for  aome  thne  with  other  tame  indxridnala 
^  thdr  oirn  kind  (wteram),  who  acted  aa  deooya 
'ji^Bdorai),  ID  iceondliqg  them  to  captiTity.  In 
"ti  munat  of  this  bdHdmg  nnmeraos  atakea  (paU) 
nt  fixed  iqaight,  npon  which  the  hirda  might 
i&l^ ;  long  pdUs  also  Qwrfaoas)  were  ananged  in 
a  iae&ied  pontion  lectuig  agamst  the  walla  with 
on  Bailed  in  nnra  acroaa,  and  lofta  were  oon- 
tndti,  all  fir  the  anne  pozpooe.  Two  smaller 
ipaiMBls  woe  attiched,  one  m  which  the  aoper- 
eteBfait(ewv«Dr)  deposhed  the  birds  which  died 
laaaal  death,  in  orur  that  he  might  be  able  to 
aiMR  teeesBta  with  his  mastei;  the  other,  called 
^  mkmrimtf  commnnicrting  with  the  great  hall 
bra^  xDtD  which  thoae  birda  wanted  for  the 
^A  vae  drives  fimm  time  to  time,  and  killed 
91!:  ofa^lert  the  othen  might  dnop  on  witness- 
a^&  tee  of  their  cemnaniona. 

Xi!kt  md  wild  bemea  were  giren  finely,  bat 

^  M  bod  consisted  of  d^  figs  carefhUy 

|«M  (dSpato*  jmstia)  and  kneaded  with  fitir  or 

P<Ga  iatimall  lamps,  which  were  chewed  by  per- 

HB  kin!  te  pofixm  this  opemtion.    The  birda 

vaff^fe^  in  an  oinithoii  hare  been  menti<med 

■^  baef  theae  by  fiar  the  most  important  were 

^nAt%  vhieh  made  their  appearance  in  rast 

^odi  ibeot  the  venal  equinox,  and  aeem  to  have 

^  ia idcat refoest;  far  aattkn,  siqg^e  establisb- 

an  B  SiUbbd,  in  the  time  of  Vano,  five  thouaand 

««  aaetiBNa  aold  in  a  ain^e  year  at  the  rate  of 

I^MdoBvii  a  head, thus  yidding a aom  of  00,000 

■>)B«a,  about  five  hundred  pounds  sterling. 

Tht  naasre  fimn  oinithones  containing  thruahea 
cd  Uadlfflda  was  not  only  a  powerful  atimulant 
^  fc  Mil,  but  WB8  given  aa  food  to  oxen  and  ]»ga, 
v^&ttcMdoaitnpidly. 

Tmle  dovfa  (faftem,  dim,  tmrtmriUeu)  belonged 
»  t^  daai  which  did  not  hy  eggs  in  captivity 
(>K  parii  wae  eaoUiif),  and  conaequenlly,  aa 
^  u  caaght,  were  put  up  to  fiitten  (vJalwra 
^  ^  tapHar  /vtmrm  detHmaimr),  Ther  were 
^  kevvrcr  eonfined  in  an  oadinary  omithon  but 
a» bniUiBf  Bmihr  to  a  dove-cot^  with  thia  dif- 
^^  that  the  interior,  inatead  of  being  fitted  up 
vuMfaaiharia,  eonlained  rawa  of  bracketa  (imila- 
H  <r  ihoft  atakea  prpjectinff  hflriiontally  from  tiie 
^  md  imog  tier  aboTO  tier.  Over  each  row, 
t«  bmt  «f  vhich  waa  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
'«ep»  ■atB(fapelWae  oaiiMfiMCK)  wcfeatietched, 
'««U  the  birda  reposed  day  and  night,  while 
*|i  voe  fawn  tight  in  firont  to  preTcnt  them 
^  ^pot  abovt,  w&h  would  haTo  rendered  them 
^^Tbcj  frttcned  readily  in  harveat  time,  de- 
?fr8  Boat  m  diy  wheat,  of  which  one-half 
"^pvdirywaasafllcie&tfijr  120  tortles,  or  in 
g«  ■wrtmad  wiA  sweet  wine.  (Varr.iii8; 
'^^'ia.9;  FBllad.L2A;  PUn.J7.iV:  x.24, 
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84,  85,58,  58,  74  ;  oomp.  Pbmt  ModtO.  L 1.  44  | 
Juv.  vi.  38.) 

II.  YlYAKlA. 

II.  a.  Lqtorana, 

Leporaria  anciently  were  small  walled  p^'^^fV^ 
planted  thickly  with  shrabsto  give  shelter ;  and  in- 
tended, aa  the  name  implies,  for  the  reception  of 
animala  of  the  hare  kind ;  vis.  1.  Thecommongrey 
hare (/Aiftfliiwt iboc noUi am, sc jaimt).  2.Themoan- 
tain  pr  white  hare  from  the  Alps,  seldom  brooght 
to  Rome  {toH  eamUdi  md)-  ^  Rabbits  (caaaMff), 
believed  to  be  natives  of  Spain.  These,  at  least 
the  first  and  third,  bred  nqfndly,  were  canght  ooea- 
siomdly,  shut  up  hi  boxes,  firttened  and  sold.  In 
process  of  time,  the  name  Uporarimm  was  changed 
ror  the  more  appropriate  tcnn  3i|pMrpo^4br,>flince 
a  variety  of  wild  animala,  snch  aa  boars  (opri)* 
stags  (eem),  and  roe  deer  (eoprwisi  were  pco- 
cured  from  the  hunter  (seao/or),  and  shut  up  in 
these  parks,  which  now  embraced  sevinl  acrss 
even  in  Italy,  while  in  the  provinces,  especially 
Transalpine  OimiI,  they  frequently  eompruended 
a  dreuit  of  many  miles  of  hill  and  swampy  g^adt 
and  finest  This  space  was,  if  possible,  fenced 
by  a  wall  of  stone  and  lime,  or  of  unbomt  bride 
and  chy,  or,  where  the  extent  rendered  even  tha 
latter  too  costly,  by  a  strong  paling  (vaetrra)  fivmed 
of  upright  stiUEes  (afijnfaa)  drilled  with  holes  ( jwr 
2atat  f^braater),  through  which  poles  (oantet)  were 
passed  horiiontaJly,  the  wh^  cf  oak  or  cork  tree 
timber,  braced  and,  aa  it  were,  latticed  by  planks 
nailed  diagonally  {aerii  tramavtrma  cUUran)^  much 
in  the  fiwhion  of  wooden  hurdles.  Even  in  the 
largest  endosures  it  was  necessary  to  support  the 
anmials  in  winter,  and  in  those  of  moderate  siaa 
they  were  frequently  tamed  to  such  an  extent,  thai 
they  would  aaaemble  at  the  sound  of  a  hotn  to  la- 
orire  their  AmmL  (Varr.  iii  12  ;  Colum.  ix.  1 ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  viiL  52.) 

Bees  (<9m).  The  delight  experienced  m  tha 
management  of  these  creatures  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  the  space  and  care  devoted  to  the  subject  in 
Virgil,  and  by  the  siognlarly  minute  instructioas 
contained  in  the  agricultural  writeta,  especially  in 
Columella,  who  denved  his  materiab  from  tha  still 
more  daborate  compilations  of  Hysinus  and  Cd- 
sus,  the  former  being  the  author  of  a  regular  bee 
calendar,  in  which  the  various  precepts  tat  the 
guidance  of  the  bee  fiuider  (aieMiriat,  apiaritu; 
/MXiroi^rybf,  nuUhirgma)  were  arranged  in  regular 
order  according  to  the  aeaaona  and  daya  of  the  year. 
The  methoda  which  the  anrienta  deacribe  differ 
little,  even  in  triflinff  detaila,  from  thoae  followed  by 
ouraelTca,  although  m  aome  respects  our  practice  ia 
inferior,  since  they  noTer  destroyed  a  hiTe  fiir  ikt 
sake  of  its  contents,  but  abstmeted  a  portion  of  the 
honey  only,  always  leaving  a  suffident  lupply  tat 
the  support  of  the  insects  in  winter ;  and  the  same 
swarm,  occasionally  reinfiirced  by  yomw  recruits, 
npght  thus  continue  tat  ten  years,  whicA  was  r»> 
ga^ed  as  the  limit  Our  superior  knowledge  of 
natural  histoiy  has  however  enabled  us  to  deter- 
mine that  the  chief  of  the  hive  is  always  a  female, 
nota  male  (raa)  aa  waathegenerd  belief ;  to  ascer- 
tain the  re^>ectiTe  duties  poformed  by  the  queen, 
the  working  bees,  and  dnmes  (/uei  s.  /iirei\  which 
were  unknown  or  confiiunded  ;  and  to  reject  the 
absurd  fimey,  to  which  however  we  are  indebted 
for  the  most  charming  episode  in  the  Georgiei, 
which  originated  with  the  Oraeka,  and  k  rspsated 
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widi  vnheiitatiiiff  faitK  by  almoat  eTeiy  authority, 
that  Bwanni  might  be  produced  by  spontaneouB 
generation  from  the  patreioent  carcase  of  an  ox 
(av  bubulo  oorpon  putn/ado  ;  and  hence  they  were 
commonly  termed  fiooy6vas  by  the  poets,  and  by 
Archelaus  ^f  ^iftiinns  wtitorrifiiya  r^mi). 

The  early  Romans  placed  the  hires  in  niches, 
hollowed  out  of  the  walls  of  the  fiEtrm-house  itself 
onder  the  shditer  of  the  eaves  (sutor  iuhgnmdai)^ 
but  in  later  times  it  became  more  common  to  fonn 
a  regular  apiary  {t^narium^  alvtarium^  mdlarium  ; 
/i^KirroTpo^'toy^  fukirr&tni)^  sometimes  so  exten* 
sive,  as  to  yield  5000  pounds  of  honey  in  a  season. 
This  was  a  small  endosiire  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  TiUa,  in  a  warm  and  sheltered  spot, 
as  little  subject  as  possible  to  great  variations  of 
temperature,  or  to  disturbances  of  any  description 
from  the  elcanenta  or  from  animals  ;  and  caruully 
removed  from  the  influence  of  foetid  exhalations, 
such  as  might  proceed  from  baths,  kitchens,  stables, 
dunghills,  or  the  like.  A  supply  of  pure  water  was 
provided,  and  plantations  were  formed  of  those 
plants  and  flowen  to  which  they  weremost  attached, 
especially  the  cytiius  and  thyme,  the  former  as 
b^ng  conducive  to  the  health  of  beei^  the  latter  as 
affording  the  greatest  quantity  of  honey  (opfumnatm 
ad  fiMJ^iMi).  The  yew  was  carerally  avoided, 
not  because  in  itself  noxious  to  the  swarm,  but  be* 
cause  the  honey  made  from  it  was  poisonous.  (Sie 
mea  C^fnutu  figtant  eeBomina  tome)  The  hives 
(a/m,  a/ttft,  akearia^  Kv^Keu\  if  stationary,  were 
built  of  brick  (domieiUa  laitrUnu  /oda)  or  baked 
dung  {ex  fimo)^  if  moveable,  and  these  were  con- 
sidered the  most  convenient,  were  hollowed  out  of 
a  solid  block,  or  formed  of  boards^  or  of  widcer 
work,  or  of  bark,  or  of  earth«iware,  the  last  beinff 
accounted  the  worst,  because  more  easily  affected 
by  heat  or  cold,  while  those  of  cork  were  aoconnted 
best  They  were  perforated  with  two  smsll  holes 
for  the  insects  to  pass  in  and  out,  were  covered 
with  moveable  tops  to  enable  the  mellarius  to  in- 
spect the  interior,  which  was  done  three  times  a 
month,  in  spring  and  summer,  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  any  filth  which  might  have  accumulated, 
or  any  worms  that  might  have  found  entrance  ;  and 
were  arranged,  but  not  in  contact,  in  rows  one 
above  another,  care  being  taken  that  there  should 
not  be  more  than  three  rows  in  all,  and  that  the 
lowest  row  should  rest  upon  a  stone  parapet,  cde- 
vated  three  feet  from  the  ground,  and  coated  with 
smooth  stucco  to  prevent  uiards,  snakes,  or  other 
noxious  animals  from  climbing  up. 

When  the  season  for  swarming  arrived,  the 
movements  which  indicated  the  approadiing  de- 
parture of  a  oolonv  (eMmea)  were  watched  un- 
remittingly, and  when  it  was  actiudly  thrown  ofl^ 
they  were  deteiied  from  a  long  flight  by  casting 
dust  upon  them,  and  by  tinkling  sounds,  being 
at  the  same  time  tempted  to  alight  upon  some 
neighbouring  branch  by  rubbing  it  with  balm 
{apia$tnany  fifAio'O'^^uAAor,  s.  fidkuwr^  s^/mXI- 
^vAAoi*),  or  any  sweet  substance.  When  they 
had  all  collected,  they  were  quietly  trsnaferred  to 
a  hive  similariy  prepsoed,  and  if  they  showed  any 
disinclination  to  enter  were  urged  on  by  surround- 
ing them  with  a  little  smoke. 

If  quarrelsome,  their  pugnacity  wai  repressed 
by  sprinkling  thnn  with  honey  water  (meUa)  ;  if 
Ittty,  they  were  tempted  out  by  placii^  the  sweei- 
■nelling  plants  they  most  lov«e^  chie^  apiastrum 
or  thyme,  in  the  immediate  victoity  of  the  hive. 
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reooune  being  had  at  the  same  time  to  m  aUg] 
fumigation,  if  distracted  by  sedition  in  ood« 
quence  of  the  pesenoe  of  two  pretenders  to  tl 
throne,  the  rivals  were  caught,  examined,  and  tl 
least  promising  put  to  death.  In  bad  weathe 
those  stricken  down  and  disabled  by  cold  or  suddc 
rain  were  tenderly  ooUectedt  placed  in  a  sp4 
warmed  by  artificial  heat,  and  as  they  revived  ki 
down  before  their  hives.  When  the  weather  ft 
any  length  of  time  pevented  them  from  goiq 
abroad,  they  were  fea  upon  honey  and  water,  o 
upon  figs  boiled  in  must  and  pounded  into  a  past^ 

The  honey  harvest  {m^UatiOf  meUis  trindemk 
eattratio  ofaorMn,  diet  ecutnimdif  fuXlTtoas)^  ac 
cording  to  Varro,  took  place  three  timea  a  yeai 
but  more  usually  twice  only,  in  June  and  October 
on  the  first  visitation  fbur-nfths,  at  the  aeoood  twv 
thirds  of  the  honey  was  abstracted ;  bat  theae  pro 
portions  varied  much  according  to  tiie  aeason,  ani 
the  strength  of  the  particnhir  hive.  The  aystei 
puisued  was  very  simple :  the  moveable  top  wa 
taken  ofi^  or  a  door  contrived  in  the  aide  opened 
the  bees  were  driven  away  by  a  smoking  appacatui 
and  the  mellarius  cut  out  with  peculiarly  former 
knives  as  much  of  the  contents  ai  he  thought  fil 

The  comb  (/amut  Ktjptoy),  which  waa  thepx)dnc 
of  their  industry,  was  oomDoaed  of  wax  (pera^  ^vp^l 
formed  into  hexagonal  oeUs  (aw  <mgidia  oeBa\  thi 
geomet|ical  advantages  of  which  were  aoon  dis 
covered  by  mathematicians,  containing  for  the  moa 
part  honey  (me^  M^^Of  ^^  ''^  ^<  more  solii 
sweet  substance  oommcsdy  called  bee-bread  {pro 
potts,  irpif»oKut\  the  rlassical  name  being  derived 
It  is  said,  firam  tiie  circumstance  that  it  ia  found  ii 
greatest  abundance  near  the  entrance.  The  comb 
were  cemented  together,  and  the  crevices  in  th< 
hive  daubed  over  with  a  glutinous  gum,  the  eritbao 
{ipiMtcti)  of  Varro  and  his  Greek  auithoritiea 
which  seems  to  be  the  same  with  what  is  else' 
where  termed  mdUgo  (jUkirmiu^, 

CdumeUa  and  Palladius  describe  ingenious  plan 
(as  getting  possession  of  wild  swarms  {ppea  ^ce» 
tnt^/eraefnuHcaeftm  opposed  to  nfioMie,  etaeref) 
and  Pliny  notices  the  humble  bees  which  am 
structed  their  nests  in  the  ground,  bat  seems  U 
suppose  that  they  were  peculiar  to  a  district  i] 
Asia  Minor.  The  marks  which  distinguish  th< 
varieties  of  the  domestic  species  will  be  round  de 
tailed  by  the  different  authorities  quoted  below, 
(Aristot  HitL  Anim»  v.  ix  ;  Aelian.  d€  Amim,  i 
5d,  60,  V.  10, 11  i  Var.  ii5,  iilS,  16;  Virg.G;0ory 
iv. ;  Cohun.  ix.  3.  &c  xi  2 ;  Plin.  If.  N.xiB^ 
Ac  ;  Pallad.  L  87—39,  iv.  16,  v,  8,  vi  10,  vii  7, 
ix.  7,  xi  13,  xil  &) 

Snails  (ooeUMs).  Certain  spedes  of  snails  wen 
fiivourite  articles  of  food  amoo^  the  Romans,  an^ 
were  used  also  medicinally  in  diseases  of  the  Inngi 
and  intestines.  The  kinds  most  prised  were  thoe4 
from  Reate^  which  were  small  uul  white ;  those 
from  Africa  of  ihiddling  siae,  and  vsit  fiuitfiU  j 
those  called  lo^iYaiias,  also  from  Africa,  uuger  than 
the  former ;  and  those  from  lUyria,  which  were  tht 
hugestofalL  The  place  where  tiiey  were  preoerred 
(oooUeariiiia)  was  sheltered  from  the  aun,  kepi 
moist,  and  not  covered  over,  nor  w^ed  in,  bu( 
sunounded  by  watery  which  prevented  the  eecape 
of  the  inmates  who  were  very  prolific,  and  required 
nothing  exo^  a  fisw  laurel  leaves  and  a  litUfl 
bran.  They  were  fiittoned  by  shutting  them  up 
in  a  jar  smeared  with  boiled  must  and  flour,  and 
perforated  with  holes  to  admit  air.    It  has  bees 
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Aat  an  indiTidul  naiaed  FnlThiB  Hir- 
eoutncted,  near  Taniomu,  the  fint  oodi- 
ever  fimaed  in  Italy,  a  short  time  hefese 
the  ciYil  war  between  Gaenr  and  Pompey.  (Vazr. 
iiL  14  ;  Plin.  H»  N.  ix.  66,  xzz.  7,  15 ;  eamp. 
SaQast.  Jty.  93.) 

DDimke  (^tirea)  wen  regarded  aa  artidet  of 
■aeh  faixary  that  their  aie  aa  fiwd  waa  forbidden 
in  the  aamptaaiy  lawa  of  the  more  rigid  oeaaoa ; 
bat,  ootwiuatandiQg^  a  gtiranmn  became  a  com- 
mon appendage  to  a  tiUil  It  waa  a  amall  space 
of  ground  anrioimded  with  a  smooth  wall  of  polished 
or  staocoed  stone,  planted  with  acorn-bearing  tieea 
to  yield  food,  and  containing  holes  (oom)  for  rear- 
ing the  yoong.  They  were  fottened  np  in  earthen 
jara  (deUa)  of  a  pecoliar  eonstmetion,  upon  eheat- 
mtts,  walnnta,  and  acorns.  (Vair.  iii.  16  ;  Plin. 
if.  ^.  iz.  67  ;  comp.  Martial,  iii  68,  jdiL  69  ; 
PetRHL  SI ;  Amm.  Marc  xxriii  4.) 

IL&P^fOHKM. 

Laady,  we  may  say  a  fow  words  vpoif  artifidal 
iab  pondis,  which  were  of  two  kinds — freshwater 
ponda  (jpiaeimae  dmleu)^  and  salt  water  ponds 
(iw'ariiiffS  aobaa  s.  siariAmae). 

The  former;  from  an  early  period,  had  frequently 
been  attached  to  ordinary  foims,  and  proved  a 
Sonne  of  gain  ;  the  latter  were  unknown  until  the 
last  balf  century  of  the  republic,  were  mere  ob- 
jects of  luxury,  and  were  cnmiined  for  the  most  part 
to  the  richest  memboa  of  the  community,  to  many 
ef  iHiom,  sucb  aa  Hirms,  Philippns,  Locnlliis,  and 
Hflrteniiua,  who  are  snefringly  termed  pUoiaarii 
by  Cicero,  they  became  objects  of  intense  interest 
Theae  receptacles  were  constructed  at  a  vast  cost 
on  the  sea-coast,  a  saoeession  being  frequently 
farmed  for  different  kinds  of  fish,  and  the  most 
lafBoioaa  and  elaborate  contrivances  provided  for 
the  admiaaion  of  the  tide  at  particular  periods,  and 
for  Rgulating  the  temperature  of  the  water ;  large 
amna  were  paid  for  the  atock  with  which  they 
were  filled,  conaiating  chiefly  of  mulleti  and  mu- 
raenae  ;  and  a  heavy  ezpenae  waa  incurred  in 
maintaining  them,  for  fiahermen  were  regularly 
emjUaj^  to  catch  amaU  fry  for  their  fo<^  and 
iriien  the  weather  did  not  permit  anch  auppliea  to 
be  procored,  aalt  anchoviea  and  the  like  were 
pBTphaeed  in  the  market  For  the  moat  part  they 
▼ielded  no  return  whatever,  during  the  li&time  at 
leaat  oi  the  proprietoia,  fisr  the  inmatea  were  re- 
garded aa  peta,  and  frequently  became  ao  tame  aa 
to  answer  to  the  voice  and  eat  frcm  the  hand. 
When  aalea  did  take  pkce  the  prices  were  very 
hig^  Tbua  Hima,  wno,  on  one  occasion,  ImU 
Caeaar  6,000  muraenae,  at  a  aubaeqnent  period 
obtained  4,000,000  of  sesterces  (upwards  of 
80,0006)  for  an  ordinary  viOa,  chiefly  in  cense- 
quance  at  the  ponds  and  the  quantity  of  fish  they 
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A  oartain  Seigins  Orat^  a  short  time  before  the 
Marric  War,  fonned  artificial  oyater-beda  (vimnia 
MlnaiBiw)  firom  which  he  obtained  a  large  revenue. 
He  fint  aaaerted  and  estaUiahed  the  auperiority  of 
the  ahdl-fiah  from  the  Lucrine  Lake^  which  have 
ileaya  maintained  tkeir  celebrity,  altiioogh  under 
Ihe  enmirs  leas  esteemed  than  thoae  from  Britain. 
(Vav.  A.  12.  iii.  17  ;  Colum.  viiL  16,  17 ;  Plin. 
£r.M  IX.  64, 66 ;  Cia  ad  jiKL  L  19.) 

Of  modem  traatiaea  connected  with  the  aubjeet 
tf  this  artide  the  most  importaat  is  Dickson^ 

HmhandfT  ^  ^  Andeots,**  9  Tok.  Ovow  1788, 


the  woriE  of  a  Sootch  dergrman,  who  was  wd] 
acquainted  with  the  practical  details  of  agriculture 
and  wbo  had  studied  the  Latin  writers  with  great 
care,  but  whose  adiolarahip  waa  unfortunately  ao 
imperfect  that  he  waa  in  many  inatancea  unable  to 
interpret  conectly  their  ezpreaaiona.  Many  uae- 
fol  and  acute  obacrvatiooa  will  be  found  in  the 
**  Economie  Politique  dea  Romaina  **  by  Dnrean 
de  UMaQe,  2  tomea,  8voi  Paria,  1840,  but  healao 
if  for  from  being  accurate,  and  he  ia  embanaaaed 
throughout  by  very  erroneoua  viewa  with  ragard  to 
the  rate  of  intareat  among  the  RcoBana,  and  by  the 
singular  mifftnm^fjption  that  from  Uie  expulaion  of 
the  kinga  until  the  end  of  the  aeeond  F^mic  war, 
Uie  law  fiurbade  any  Bomandtisan  to  poaaeaa  mora 
than  7  jugera  of  knd.  (Vol  ii  p.2.)  Thoae  who 
deaire  to  compare  the  agriculture  of  modem  Italy 
with  andent  uaana  vrill  do  well  to  eonauH  Arthur 
Yonng!B  "*  Travda  in  Italy,**  and  the  Appendix  of 
Symonda ;  the  **  Agriculture  Toacane  **  a  J.  G.  U 
Simonde,  8vo.  G6i^  1801 ;  and  **  Lettrea  deritea 
d*Italie  k  Chailca  Pictet  par  M.  Lullia  de  Cha- 
teanvienx.**  8vo.  Paria.  2nd  ed.  1620.  [W.  R] 
AOBIMBNS(yBE&  At  the  fiamdadon  of  a 
cdony  and  the  aarignatinn  of  hmda  the  anapf  ' 

e  of 


taken,  for  whidi  puipoae  the  praatince  of  the 
aogur  waa  necesssry.  But  the  bndness  of  the 
augur  did  not  extend  beyond  the  reUgious  part  of 
the  ceremony:  the  division  and  miasm eiiiaiit  of 
the  land  were  made  by  prafoaaional  meassrera. 
Theae  were  the  FSmiorm  mentioned  in  the  only 
writera  (Cic  &  ilMffaai,  iL  18 ;  Planta^  Pommhu, 
Prolog.  49),  who  in  the  later  ppioda  were  called 
Menaorea  mod  Agrimenaorea*  The  buaineaa  of  a 
Finitor  could  only  be  done  Irr  a  free  man,  and 
the  himoDrable  nature  of  his  oflke  is  indicated  by 
the  rule  that  there  was  no  bargain  fiv  hia  aervicea, 
but  he  recdved  hia  pay  in  the  fixrm  of  a  gilt 
Theae  Finitoreamearalao  to  have  acted  aajudioe^ 
under  the  name  of  arbitri,  in  thoae  diaputea  about 
boondariea  which  were  pudy  of  a  tfchnifal,  not  a 
l^gal,  character. 

Under  the  entire  the  obaarvance  of  the  anapicea 
in  the  fixing  of  campa  and  the  eatabliahment  of 
military  cdoniea  waa  leaa  regarded,  and  the  pca^ 
tice  of  the  Agrimenaorea  waa  reduced  to  a  ayitem 
by  Juliua  I^ontinua,  Hyginna,  Sieolua  Flaccua,  and 
other  Oromatie  wiitexB,  aa  they  are  aometimca 
termed.  Aa  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  Qromai 
and  the  derived  worda,  aee  Faccidati,  Lerfowi,  and 
tiie  Index  to  Goedna,  Bd  Agmriat  Serigiorm. 
The  teaohera  of  geometry  in  the  large  dtiea  of  the 
empire  uaed  to  give  praeticd  inatruction  on  the 
ayatemofgroniatioe.  Thia  praeticd  geometry  waa 
one  of  tiie  Hberalia  atudia  (Dig.  60.  tit  18.  a.  1) ; 
but  the  profoaaora  of  geometrr  and  the  taachera  off 
law  were  not  exempted  from  the  obligation  of  being 
tntcreai  and  from  other  auch  bnrdena  {Frag,  VaL 
§  160),  a  foot  whidi  ahowa  the  subordinate  rank 
which  the  teaohera  of  dementary  adence  then  hdd. 

The  Agrimenaor  ooold  mark  out  the  limita  of 
the  centnnae,  and  reatore  the  bonndariea  where  they 
were  confuaed,  but  he  could  not  aasign  (oaai^iMrs) 
without  a  commiadon  from  the  emperor.  Military 
pemna  of  varioua  rlasflffa  an  alao  aometimea  men- 
tioned aa  praetiamg  aurveving,  and  aettling  diaputea 
about  boimdariea.  The  lower  rank  of  the  profea> 
doaal  Agrimenaor,  aa  contraated  with  the  Finitor 
of  earlier  parioda,  ia  ahown  by  the  foot  that  in  tiia 
imperid  period  thero  might  be  a  contract  with  as 
Agrimenaor  finr  paying  lum  for  hia  sarrioaai 
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The  Agrimflnior  of  the  later  period  was  merelj 
employed  in  ditpatei  ut  to  the  bonndariet  of  pro- 
pertiei.  The  foimdation  of  coloniei  and  the  aa- 
■ignation  of  hmds  were  now  leai  commoo,  though 
we  read  of  colonies  being  established  to  a  late 
period  of  the  empire,  and  the  boondaries  of  the 
fands  most  hare  been  stt  oat  in  due  form.  (Hy- 
ginus,  pb  177,  ed.  Gbes.)  Those  who  marked  out 
the  gioond  in  camps  for  the  soldiers*  tents  are  also 
called  Mensores,  but  they  were  militaiy  men.  (V e- 
getins,  De  JU  MiUktriy  iL  7.)  The  funcdoDs  of 
the  Agrimensor  are  shown  by  a  passage  of  Hyginns 
{DeOmtroMn,  p.  170) :  in  all  qneitions  as  to  deter- 
mining boondaries  by  means  of  the  maiks  {mgtia\ 
ti^  area  of  soifooes,  and  ezplaining  m^M  and  plans, 
the  serrices  of  the  Agrimensor  were  reqniiea :  in 
all  qnestions  that  oonMmed  property,  right  of  road, 
enjoyment  of  water,  and  other  easements  {mvUatu) 
they  were  not  reqoired,  for  these  were  purely  Iml 
questions.  Generally,  therefore,  they  were  ttther 
emi^oyed  by  the  parties  themselTes  to  settle 
boukdaries,  or  they  received  their  instmctioDS  for 
that  porpose  from  a  judex.  In  this  capadtj  they 
were  adyocati.  But  they  also  acted  as  jndioes, 
and  could  give  a  final  decision  in  that  class  of 
smaller  questions  which  concerned  the  quinque 
pedes  of  ^e  Mamilia  Lex  [Lxx  Mamilia],  as  ap- 
pears from  Frontinus  (pp.  63,75,  ed.Gh)es.).  Under 
the  Christian  emperors  the  name  Mensores  was 
changed  into  Agrimensores  to  distinguish  them 
from  another  dass  of  Mensores,  who  are  mentioned 
in  the  codes  of  Theodosius  and  Justinian  (tl  34, 
xii  28).  By  a  rescript  of  Constantine  and  Con- 
stans  (a.  d.  344)  the  teachers  and  leainers  of 
geometry  receired  immunity  from  civil  burdens. 
According  to  a  constitution  of  Theodosius  and  Va- 
lentinian  (a.  d.  440)  as  given  in  the  collection  of 
Goesius  (pw  344),  they  received  jurisdictbn  in  ques- 
tions of  Alluvio ;  bnt  Ruderff  observes,  **  that  the 
decisive  words  '  at  jndicio  agrimensoris  finiatur,* 
and  '  haec  agrimensorum  semper  esse  jadicia  *  are  a 
spurious  addition,  which  is  not  found  either  in  Nov. 
Theod.  Tit  20,  nor  in  L.  3.  C.  De  Alluv.  (Cod. 
Just  viL  tit  41)."  According  to  another  constita- 
tion  of  the  same  emperors,  the  Agrimensor  was  to 
receive  an  aureus  fimn  each  of  any  three  border- 
ing proprietors  whose  boundaries  he  settled,  and  if 
he  set  a  limes  right  between  proprietors,  he  re- 
ceived an  aureus  for  each  twelfui  part  of  the  pro- 
perty through  which  he  restored  the  limes.  Fur- 
ther, by  another  constitution  of  the  same  emperors 
(Gk)eBins,  p.  343),  the  youn^  Agrimensores  were  to 
be  called  **  darissimi  **  while  tiiey  were  students, 
and  when  they  b«;an  to  prutise  their  profession, 
qiectabiles.  All  wis,  which  is  repeated  by  modem 
writers,  is  atteriy  incredible.  (Radorfi^  p^  420, 
Ac,  and  the  notes.) 

(Rndorfl;  UAtr  die  Fddmnmr^  Zeitschrift  fUr 
Geschicht  Rechtsw.  vol.  x.  p.  4 12,  a  dear  and  exact 
exposition ;  Niebuhi^  voL  iL  appendix  2 ;  Dursau 
de  la  Malle,£boiioiiM0Pofdi^  detRomainty  vol  i 
p.  17d  ;  the  few  remarks  of  the  last  writer  are  of 
no  value.)  [G.  L.] 

AGRIO'NIA  (&7y»M(rw),  a  festival  which  was 
cdebrated  at  Orchomenus,  in  Boeotis,  in  honour  of 
Dionysus,  sumamed  ^KypnAmos,  It  appears  from 
Plutarch  {QKoett,  Rom.  102),  that  this  festival  was 
solemnised  during  the  night  only  by  women  and 
the  priests  of  Dionysus.  It  consisted  of  a  kind  of 
game,  in  which  the  women  for  a  long  time  acted  as 
a  seduqg  DtooyiaSi  and  at  last  adled  out  to  one 
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another  that  he  had  escaped  to  ihe  MnMa,aiftd  hmd 

concealed  himself  with  them.  Aftor  this  they  pvfr- 
pared  a  repast ;  and  having  enjoyed  it,  amnaed 
themselves  with  sdving  riddles^  This  featival  wma 
remarkable  for  a  feature  which  proves  its  great 
antiquity.  Some  virvins,  who  were  desossided  from 
the  Minyansi  and  who  probably  used  to  aaaembW 
around  tiie  temjde  on  the  oocasbn,  fled  and  ireiw 
followed  by  the  priest  armed  with  a  sword,  who 
was  allowed  to  Ull  the  one  whom  he  first  caught. 
This  sacrifice  of  a  human  being,  thoogh  originaDy 
it  roust  have  formed  a  regular  part  of  the  featsTU^ 
seems  to  have  been  avoided  in  later  timea.  One 
instance,  however^  ooeuned  in  the  days  of  Plntsvch. 
(Quaed.  Cfraee.  3a)  But  as  the  priest  who  had 
kflled  the  woman  was  afterwards  attacked  hy  dis- 
ease, and  several  extraordinary  accidents  oecmred 
to  the  Minyans,  the  priest  and  his  femily  wrexv 
deprived  of  their  official  fanctions.  The  natiTal, 
as  well  as  its  name,  is  said  to  have  been  deciTed 
from  the  daoghters  of  Minyas,  who,  after  hsi,Tl]^ 
for  a  long  time  resisted  the  Bacchanalian  foij,  wrere 
at  length  seised  by  an  invineiUe  desire  of  fiating 
human  flesh.  Tliey  therefore  cast  lots  on  their 
own  children,  and  as  Hippasus,  son  of  Leoeippe, 
became  the  destined  victim,  they  killed  and  ate 
him,  whence  the  women  belonging  to  that  zaee 
were  at  the  time  of  Platareh  still  called  the 
destroyers  (^Asmu  or  tdoXauu)  and  the  men 
mourners  (tfwAot «s).  (MUller,  Die  Afyq/er^  pi.  1 66L 
&C.;  K.  F.  Hermann,  LeMmch  d.  gotfiiwdiem§HieAem 
AOmmmer  d.  OrieAm^  §  63.  n.  13.)      [L.  S.] 

AGRCNOMI  {irfpwiiun\  en  described  hj 
Aristotle  as  the  eoont^  poli^t  vhose  duties  cor- 
responded in  most  rejects  to  those  of  the  astyncnni 
in  the  dty  [  Asttnomi],  and  who  petformed  nearir 
the  same  daties  as  the  hylori  {fikmpoi),  {PoUl  vl 
5.)  Aristotle  does  not  infbnn  ns  in  what  state 
they  existed ;  but  from  the  frequent  mmtJen  of 
them  by  Plato,  it  wears  probable  that  they  be- 
l(niged  to  Attica.  (Plat  Legg,  vi  ppu  617,  618  ; 
Timaeus,  Lem.  e, «.  and  Ruhnken^  note,  in  which 
several  passages  are  qaoted  from  Plata) 

AGROTERAS  THU'SIA  ihyfMn4pttt»utrUy^ 
a  festival  celebrated  every  year  at  Athens  in  honour 
of  Artemis^  sumamed  Agrotera  (from  Hypa^  chaae). 
It  was  solemnised,  according  to  Plutarch  {De  Ma- 
Uffm,  Herod.  26),  on  the  sixth  of  the  month  of 
Boedromion,  and  consisted  in  a  sacrifice  of  500 
goats,  which  continued  to  be  oflfered  in  the  time  of 
Xenophon.  (Xenoph.  Anab,  iiL  2.  §  12.)  AeUan 
(F.  £r.  ii  25)  places  the  fiBStival  on  the  sixth  daj 
of  Thargelion,  and  says  that  300  goats  were  sacri- 
ficed ;  but  as  the  battle  of  MaaSion  which  ga^e 
rise  to  this  solemn  sacrifice,  occurred  on  the  sixth 
of  Boedromion,  Aelian^  statement  i^pean  to  be 
wrong.  (Plut  De  CRor,  AUieiL  7.) 

TUs  festival  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the 
foUowiiur  manner: — When  the  Persians  invaded 
Attica,  OUlimachns,  the  polemarch,or,  according  to 
others,  Miltiades,  made  a  vow  to  saaifioe  to  Artemia 
Agrotera  as  many  ffoats  as  there  should  be  enemies 
slun  at  Marathon.  But  when  the  number  of  enemiea 
slam  was  so  great,  that  an  eqnal  number  of  goata 
could  not  be  found  at  once,  the  Athenians  decreed 
that  500  should  be  sacrificed  every  yeait  This  la 
the  statement  made  by  Xenophon ;  but  other  an- 
cient authors  give  different  accounts.  The  SchoUaat 
on  ArisUmh.  {EqmL  666)  relates  that  the  Athe- 
nians, berore  the  battle,  promised  to  aacrifice  to 
Artenis  one  ox  fiir  eveiy  enemy  slain  |  bat 
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the  maahet  of  ozm  could  not  be  procnicd,  they 

abrtxtnted  an  equd  irambcr  of  goats.      [L.  S.] 

AGTRMUS  (^byvp^s).    [Elsusinia.] 

AGTRTAE  (ij^at%  mendkant  priesta,  who 

vere  ■wnatniBcd  to  tiaVd  through  toe  difoent 

tovBi  of  Gfeeee,  mijiritrng  afans  §ar  the  godi  whom 

&«T  sarrod.    Theae  prieitt  earned,  either  on  their 

•hoioidetsor  on  beacUof  horthen,  imaget  of  their 

Keyooiie  deitieoL    They  appear  to  haTO  been  of 

OcieBtel  origin,  and  were  oiieflj  connected  with 

the  wanhip  of  laii,  Opis  and  Aige  (Herod,  if,  85), 

■■d  egpeciaDy  of  the  great  mother  of  the  godi ; 

wheMO  tkey  woe  called  farrparfdprat.    They  wen 

leaoaOy  qieakiQg,  peaona  of  the  loweet  and  meet 

mh^mA^m,^  ^mogUtT,     Thoy  undertook  to  infliet 

■ae  giieToiM  bodily  injury  on  tibe  enemr  of  any 

adrr^nal  who  paid  them  for  foeh  aonoei,  and 

abo  ptmniwd,  ibr  a  miall  mm  of  money,  to  obtain 

Idiyieaeia  firan  the  godi  whom  they  otfred,  Ibr 

my  BiM  which  either  the  indiridttal  himself  or 

kb  ncmtOB  had  oommitted.    (Pkt  Rtp.  iL  p. 

3S4,K;  PIiiL  Apentf.  6  3 ;  Zoom,  i  11  ;  Max. 

Ttx.  six.  3;  Athen.  tL  p.  266,  d ;  Origen, «.  CbU 

lVS;  PhiL  Z;^  iL  p.  799 ;  Rnhnken,atf  7%mw' 

Urn. «.  ecb  iytlfan^mf  and  iwayttfoi  ;  K.  F.  Her- 

MB>,  hOrnkmA  dl  ^p<tetrfiairfioiea  jjfhrttiiaier  d, 

<;rMdb^§42,n.l3.> 

Theae  iMniliiaiil  prieats  came  into  Italy,  bnt  at 

vfaik  toM  ia  uncertain,  together  with  the  wonhip 

af  the  gods  whom  they  serred.     (Cic.  D%  Ltg,  vl 

l€;HeBidflrfl;  atf  Har.  Arm  i  2.  2.) 

ASSrHJJbL    [Anruif.] 

AIKIAS  DIKE  (oIkIos  Mini),  an  action  htooght 

ai  hAtm^  bcfijce  the  court  of  the  Fortr  {cl  rer^ 

T^iAMiii),agaanat  any  indiridnal,  who  had  stmck 

s  etisB  if  the  statau    Any  dtiaen,  who  had  been 

tfai  JMaliiiil^  migl^  proceed  in  two  ways  ^jamst 

the  Aading  party,  either  by  the  oijdar  9uny, 

vUck  was  a  pnvate  action,  or  by  the  MipMif  Tpo^ 

wbaA  was  looked  i^on  in  the  light  of  a  pnUic 

amee  the  state  was  considered  to  be 

m  an  injmy  done  to  any  citiaen.    Itap- 

Cm  to  hsve  been  a  jainciple  of  the  Athenian 
^  te  gno  an  indifidnal,  who  had  been  ininred, 
■«e  thaa  one  mode  of  obtaining  rodiesn  If  the 
IcaiBtiff  Inoaght  it  as  a  prxrate  soit,  the  defendant 
woaid  only  be  enndernned  to  pay  a  fine,  which  the 
pbiatiff  recesred ;  but  if  the  cause  was  brought 
as  a  pnljie  aoit,  the  aecosed  might  be  ponished 
cfa  with  death,  and  if  condemned  to  pay  a  fine^ 
die  latter  went  to  the  state. 

It  waa  iMiHaiaij  to  nvre  two  fects  in  bringing 
the  oldas  9ucn  befen  &e  Forty.  Fint,  That  the 
^'fc  infant  had  atmek  the  phintiff,  who  most  haTo 
been  a  fine  man,  with  the  intention  of  insnlting 
Udb  iif'  9€pm),  iriuch,  howerer,  was  always  pr»- 
to  hiKre  been  the  intention,  nnless  the  de- 
eoadd  peore  tiiat  he  only  struck  the  phun- 
Thns  Ariatott,  after  proring  tbat  he 
by  Conon,  tells  the  judges  that 
win  attempt  to  show  that  he  had  only 
him  in  jibj.  (Dem.  e.  Qmom,  p^  1261.) 
>,  It  waa  umasiiij  to  prore  that  the  de- 
Ihe  phintifir  first,  and  did  not  mevdy 
ana  the  Uowa  which  had  been  giroi  by  tlie 
llaiBtiff  (Vx**^  X*V*"^  SMummf  or  merely  iMiunf 
Vx«v,  DeDL  &  JBawy.  ppw  1141, 1161.) 

Ia  ^  action,  the  som  of  money  to  be  paid  by 
tke  d^B^mt  aa  dam^ca  waa  not  fijced  by  the  kws ; 
lit  Ifte  ^mtiff  MMBsad  tlia  amount  according  to 
^■4"7»  wUck  ha  tboa^it  ha  had  reeebed,  and 
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af  i 
had 


the  judges  determined  on  the  justiee  of  the  chdm. 
It  was  thus  an  asseased  action,  and  resemUed  the 
prooedun  in  public  causes.  The  ontions  of  De- 
mosthenes against  Conon,  and  of  Isooates  Mains! 
Lochites,  were  spoken  in  an  action  of  this  kind,  and 
hoth  of  these  have  come  down  to  us ;  and  then 
were  two  orations  of  Lysias,  which  are  lost,  rektiqg 
to  the  same  action,  namely,  against  Theopompos 
and  Hippocrates.  (Harpocnt  &  v.  aliciaf  ;  MeMi; 
AtL  Ptoem,  p.  547,  Ac. ;  B6ekh,  FM.  Ecm.  ^ 
AAm*^  pp.  352, 364,  372,  374,  2nd  ed.) 

AITUOUSA  (oWove^a),  a  woid  only  used  by 
Homet;  is  probably  fiir  adfltovra  0Yod,  a  portico  ez* 
posed  to  the  sun.  nom  the  passages  in  which  it 
occnn,  it  seems  to  denote  a  oorered  portico,  opening 
on  to  the  court  of  the  house,  «&X^  in  firant  of  the 
▼estibule,  wpddi^por.  Thus  a  chairiot,  learhw  the 
hflose,  is  described  as  passing  out  of  the  wpfiwpsr 
and  the  aHMra.  (iZ.  sdr.  328 ;  (M.  iiL  493,  zr. 
146,191.).  The  word  is  used  also  m  the  plural, 
to  describe  apparently  the  porticoes  which  sur- 
rounded the  aflXi  (il  Ti  243  ;  (M.  viii  57.) 
It  was  in  such  a  portieo  that  gnesU  wen  lodged 
fer  the  night  (OdLiii  399,  TiL  345).  It  was 
also  the  phhBO  of  reception  for  people  floddng  to  the 
palace  on  a  public  oooaaion  (jL  zzir.  239  ;  Od. 
Tiii  57)  ;  and  hence  perhaps  the  epithet  ^^(Smm^ 
which  Homer  usually  connects  with  it    [P.  3.] 

ALA,  a  part  of  a  Roman  house.    [DomuslI 

ALA,  ALARFS,  ALA'RIL  These  woHa, 
like  all  other  tarns  eonneeted  with  Roman  war- 
fitte,  were  used  in  difievent  or  at  least  ""mIHM 
acceptations  at  diflerent  periods. 

AlAt  which  literally  means  a  wimg^  was  firam  the 
earliest  epochs  employed  to  denote  the  wiqg  of  an 
army,  and  this  signifieatinn  it  always  retained,  but 
in  pretem  of  time  was  fiequently  used  in  a  re* 
stricted  sense. 

1.  When  a  Roman  army  was  composed  of 
Roman  dtiaens  exdudToIy,  the  flanks  of  the  in- 
fimtry  when  drawn  up  in  birttle  anay  were  oofcnd 
on  the  right  and  len  by  the  caTslry  ;  and  hence 
AJa  denoted  the  body  of  horse  which  was  attached 
to  and  serred  along  with  the  fi)ot-soldierB  of  the 
leg^  (See  Cincius,  4m  As  MUUan,  who,  al. 
thou^  he  flourished  il  a  200,  is  eridently  ez- 
plabung  in  the  passage  quoted  hj  Aulus  Gellius, 
XTL  4,  the  original  acceptation  of  tne  tcnm.) 

2.  When,  at  a  kter  date,  the  Roman  aimiea 
were  oompoaed  partly  of  Roman  dtiaens  and  partly 
of  6S90M,  either  LaUmi  or  /tettm,  it  became  the 
practice  to  maishall  the  Roman  troops  in  the  centre 
of  the  battle  line  and  the  Sodi  upon  the  winga. 
Hence  ala  and  ahm  denoted  the  contingent  fur- 
nished by  the  alliea,  both  horse  and  fixrt,  and  the 
two  diriaons  were  distinguished  as  i/Mrtiiii  aia  and 
tmuira  akk  (JAr,  zzm  2,  zzz.  21,  xxzL  21  ; 
Lips,  dlf  jif tU^ /Zosi.  il  dial  7.  We  find  in  LIt. 
z.  40,  the  ezpreasion  mm  cokoriAita  o&wtif,  and  in 
z.  43,  />.  BnUmm  Seemam  Uj^aimm  mm  kgiom 
prima  ti  dacem  cokoriAita  ahrm  m^uihUm^  in 
•  •  •  •  jutntt) 

3.  When  the  whole  of  the  mhabitants  of  Italy 
had  been  admitted  to  the  priTileges  of  Roman 
dtinns  the  tenns  ofarii,  eotorte  afariae  were  trana- 
ferred  to  the  fiire|gn  troops  serrinff  along  with  the 
Roman  armies.  tnCmaar  (jB.{7.  l51)  weseethe 
Ahrii  ezpresdy  distinguished  from  the  fyioaam, 
and  we  find thephnae  (B. C  L  73)  eokoHmi 

flf  MMorioc,  whileCioen  (od^toai.  it  17) 
of  the  AkHrU  lirmupadmL 
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4.  Lutljt  under  the  empiie»  the  tuna  ala  mi 
•ppUed  to  r^gimeuti  of  hone,  niaed  it  wonld  leem 
with  Teiy  few  exoeptioni  in  the  proyinces,  temng 
•put  firom  the  l^gumt  and  the  cavaliy  d  the  !»• 

¥ioDi.    It  if  to  troops  of  this  detcription  that 
adtoi  refen  when  (Ann,  xr.  10)  he  mentiona 
Alam  Panmmii  robmr  eqmiaint. 

Some  farther  detBili  on  thif  lahjeet  are  giyen 
onder  EzsBCiTUiL  [W.  R.] 

ALABARCHES  (iXatf^x^t ),  appean  to  have 
been  the  chief  magiatimte  of  the  Jewi  at  Alexandria; 
but  whoM  dntiet,  ai  fiff  aa  the  goremment  waa 
oonoemed,  ohieflj  conriated  in  laiaing  and  paying 
the  tazeti  (Joamh.  Ani.  xriiL  18.  §  1,  xiz.  5. 
§  1,  XX.  5.  §  2;  Eoaeb.  J?.  J?,  ii  5.)  Hence,  Ci- 
cero (ad  AU,  iL  17)  calla  Pompey  alabarchea  from 
hia  raiaing  the  taxea.  The  etymology  of  thia  word 
ia  altogether  nneertain,  and  haa  grren  iiae  to  great 
diapatea ;  aome  modem  writen  pro^oae,  but  with- 
out anffident  reaaon,  to  change  it,  m  all  the  pa»- 
aagea  in  which  it  ocean,  into  arabaroUt.  The 
qneation  ia  fully  diacnased  by  Stoixiua.  (Da  JMa^ 
iseL  Maoedon,  et  Alenandrm,  p.  65,  Ac.) 

ALABA8TRUM  and  ALABASTER  (Axi- 
ioffrpWf  &Ai<ta0Tpof ),  a  box  or  vaae  for  holding 
perfumea  and  mntmenta;  ao  called  becanae  they 
were  originally  made  of  alabaater,  of  which  the 
yariety,  called  onyx-alabaater,  waa  uaoally  em- 
ployed for  thia  poipoae.  (Plin.  A".  N.  xiii  2.  a.  S, 
xxxri  8.  a.  12.)  They  were,  however,  aubae- 
quently  made  ik  other  materiala,  aa,  for  inatanoe, 
gold  (xpdcrcta  AXdtf otrrpa).  Such  yaaea  an  fint 
mentioned  by  Herodotoa  (iii  20),  who  apeaka  of 
an  '^alabaater-box  of  perfiomed  ointment  **  Qi^pov 
h}JMwrrpw)y  aa  one  of  the  preaenta  aent  by 
Cambyaea  to  the  Ethiopiaa  king ;  and  after  hia 
time  th^  occur  both  mGreek  and  Roman  wiitera. 
(AriatcpL  Aekanu  1058  ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  xiL  18  ; 
Martial,  xi  8 ;  Matth.  xxtL  7 ;  Mark,  xiT.  8 ; 
Luke,  riL  87.)  Theae  Teaaela  were  of  a  t^iering 
ahape,  and  Tery  often  had  a  long  narrow  neck, 
wh»ch  waa  aealed ;  ao  that  when  the  woman  in  the 
GkMpela  ia  aatd  to  break  the  alabaater-box  of  oint^ 
ment  for  the  purpoae  of  anointing  Chriat,  it  ap- 
pean probable  tlmt  ahe  only  broke  the  extremity 
of  the  neck,  which  waa  thua  doaed. 

ALABASTRI'TEa    [Alabasthl] 

ALAEA  (*AAcua),  oamea  which  were  annually 
oelebrated  at  the  featnral  of  Athena,  aumamed 
Alea,  near  T^gea,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
magnificent  temple  of  the  aame  goddeaa.  (Paua. 
viiL  47.  $  8.)  [L.  &] 

ALA'RIL    [Ala.] 

ALAUDA,  a  Ganliah  word,  the  pototype  of 
the  modem  French  AUmelUt  denoting  a  amaU 
created  bird  of  the  lark  kind  which  the  Latina  in 
allnaion  to  ita  tuft  denominated  Oalerita.  The 
name  alanda  waa  beatowed  by  Juliua  Caeaar  on  a 
^gion  of  picked  men,  which  he  raiaed  at  hia  own 
expence  among  the  inhabitanta  of  Tnmaalpine 
Oaul,  about  the  year  b.  a  65,  not  aa  ernmeonalT 
aaaerted  by  Gibbon,  during  the  ciTil  war ;  which 
he  equipped  and  diadplined  after  the  Roman 
frahion  ;  and  on  which  in  a  body,  he  at  a  aub- 
eequent  period  beatowed  the  freedom  of  the  atate. 
Thia  aeema  to  haye  been  the  firat  example  of  a 
regular  Roman  legkm  levied  in  a  foreign  country 
and  compoaed  of  barbariana.  The  deaignation  waa, 
in  all  probabilx^,  ^>plied  from  a  plume  19011  the 
helmflC,  reaemhlnff  uie  'iqMx**  of  the  bird  in 
queetion,  or  from  tne  general  ahape  and  i^ipearanee 
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of  the  head-pieo&  Cicero  in  a  letter  to 
written  in  B.  &  44,  atatea  that  he  had  receiwad  in- 
telligence that  Antoniiu  waa  "»«^^'«y  npon  the 
dty  **cam  legione  alaadarum,**  and  mm  the 
Plulippica  we  leam  that  by  the  Lex  Judiciaxia  ol 
Antoniua  even  the  common  aoldien  of  this  oorpa 

were  priyileged  to  act  aa  judicea  upon  criminal 
triala,  and  enrolled  along  with  the  yeterana  In  the 
third  decuria  of  judicea,  ayowedly,  if  we  can  tmai 
the  orator,  that  the  framer  of  the  law  and  hia 
fiienda  might  have  fhnetionariea  in  the  oooxta  of 
juatiee  upon  whoee  aopport  they  could  depend. 

That  the  legion  Aianda,  waa  numbered  V.  la 
proTed  by  aeyeral  inacriptiona,  one  of  thena  be- 
longing to  the  age  of  Domltian  in  honour  of  a  cer- 
tain OL  Domitiua,  who  among  many  other  titles  is 
atyled  trib.  mil.  lbo^  v.  ALAUnAB.  It  had 
howeyer  diaaj^wared  from  the  army  list  in  the 
time  of  Dion  Caaaiua,  that  ii^  in  the  early  part  of  the 
third  century,  lor  the  hiatorian,  when  giying  a  oata* 
logue  of  anch  of  the  twenty-three  or  twenty-fiye 
legiona  which  fermed  the  eotabliahment  of  Aiigiistas» 
aaexiated  when  he  wrote^makea  no  mention  of  any 
fifUt  legion  except  the  Qsftilg  Maeedomta*  (Sueton. 
JnLUi  Caeaar,  Aa  189;  Plin.  H. AT.  xl  44  ; 
Cic.P;U2^.  L  8.  §  20,  y.5.  §  12,  xiiL  2.  §  8^  18. 
§  37  ;  Omter,  Cofp,  In$erw,  Lot,  oxyni.  1, 
DXLir.  2,  DZLiz.  4  »Liz.  7  i  Orelli,  /luarap. 
LaL  n.  778.)  [W.  R.3 

ALBOOALE'RUa    [Apbz.] 

ALBUM  ia  defined  to  be  a  tablet  of  any  mat^ 
rial  on  which  the  praetorli  edicta^  and  the  rules 
relating  to  actiona  and  interdicta,  were  written. 
[Edictdii.]  The  tablet  waa  put  up  in  a  public 
place  in  Rome,  in  order  that  all  peraons  might 
haye  notiee  of  ita  oontenta.  According  to  some 
anthoritiea,  the  album  waa  ao  called,  beoMae  it  was 
either  a  white  material,  or  a  material  whitened, 
and  of  eourae  the  writing  would  be  a  difiRsrent 
colour.  According  to  other  anthoritiea,  it  waa  ao 
called  becanae  the  writing  waa  in  white  lettera. 
If  any  peraon  wilfully  altered  or  erHod  (reumH^ 
eompmii^  mntavent)  any  thing  in  the  albam,  he 
waa  liable  to  an  action  aUn  oorrnpH,  and  toa  heavy 
penalty.  (Dig.  2.  tit  L  a.  7,  9.) 

Probably  the  word  album  originally  meant  any 
tablet  containing  any  thing  of  a  public  natore. 
Thua,  Cicero  in£rma  ua  that  die  Aimalea  Mityiwij 
were  written  on  the  album  by  the  pontifex  maxi- 
mua.  (De  Oral,  u.  12.)  Bui,  howeyer  this  may 
be,  it  waa  in  coune  of  time  uaed  to  aignify  a  Hat 
of  any  public  body ;  thua  we  find  the  expreaainn, 
a&tm  aoMribrtHm,  need  by  Tadtna  (Ann,  ir.  43), 
to  expreaa  the  liat  of  aenatora,  and  corresponding 
to  the  word  Imeoma  need  by  Dion  Caaaiua  (Ir.  S). 
The  phrare  dhsn  d^earKMHsa  aignifiea  the  list  M 
deeurionea  whoee  namea  were  entered  on  the 
album  of  a  municipium,  in  the  order  pieacribed 
by  the  lex  munidpalia,  ao  fitf  aa  the  proyiaiona 
of  the  lex  extended.  (Dig.  50.  tit  3.)  AOmmjm- 
dvmm  ia  the  liat  of  judicea.  (Suet  Ooaii.  16.) 
[JUDBX.]  [0,L.] 

ALCATHOEA  (n^MoBoin),  The  name  of 
gamea  celebrated  at  Mcgaia,  in  commemoration  of 
tkb  Eleian  hen  Akathoua,  eon  of  Pelopa,  who  had 
killed  a  lion  which  had  deatooyed  Euippoa,  aon  of 
Kins  M^gareua.  (Pind.  ItOm,  yiiL  148  ;  Pana.  L 
42. 1 1.)  [L.a] 


ALEA,  flaming,  or  playing  at  a  gmns  of 
of  any  kind.    Hcaoe,  oias  oMor,  a  gaaieftar,  a 


ALEA. 


ALIPTAB. 
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Flijiag  with  iaU  or  friMrni  wai  gene- 
ally  imdentood ;  teme  theae  woe  by  fiu*  the 
■oet  oomDon  gUDCB  of  ckanoe  anuHig  the  Romaiia. 
[TArmi;  TsssmftA.] 

Osmiiig  WM  eootideied  diirepiitekle  at  Borne  ; 
lad  hcnee  oteter  wu  need  u  atenn  of  reproach. 
(Oc  m  OaL  u.  liKad  AU.  m.  B,)  It  was  alio 
at  Borne  hy  ipedal  lawii  dnriog  the 
of  the  lepohlic,  and  under  the  emperan 
(ertte  Ayriiw  ofai).  (Hoc  Cbrak  iii  24.  58 ;  Cie. 
Fillip  iL  23;  Or.  7WM.  u.  470,  &&,  Dig.  11. 
tiL  S.)  We  have^  however,  no  exprew  in£irm- 
■a  to  the  tine  when  theee  lawi  were  en* 
or  the  end  praviiions  irfiich  they  contained. 
three  lawi  mentioned  in  the  Djgeit 
(tfe)  forbidding  garablinff,  the  Ltgtt  Tltio,  Pm^ 
lieio,  and  OormSa^  and  IflLewiae  a  lenatoa  eon- 
latenB!,  and  the  pnetcr^  edictma.  At  what  time 
the  two  Anner  lawi  wwe  ^aned  ia  quite  moer- 
tain ;  bat  the  Lex  Cornelia  waa  probably  one  of 
the  lawi  of  the  dictator  Solla,  who,  we  know,  made 
nacOneBta  to  check  the  eztravi^anoe  and 
of  private  poiana.  [SuMTirfc]  Some 
mftr  from  a  paange  of  PUntna  {MiL 
Chr,  h.2.9)  that  gamiqg  mnat  have  been  £ar- 
biddoi  hj  law  in  hia  time ;  but  the  2ew  talana  in 
tkiipaaH^  aeema  rather  to  relisr  to  the  lawa  of  the 
gpme  than  to  any  public  enactment  Some  modem 
viitBi,  howierer,  read  far  afaana  in  thia  paaaage. 
The  OB^  kinda  of  gaming  allowed  by  the  law 
wne^fiBC,  playnw  at  table  forthe  differant  artides 
d  SMd,  mid  ^ying  6r  money  at  gamea  of 
aach  aa  bailing  the  javelin,  runnings 


JMpi^g,boadag»&a>  (Dig^^A)  Thoaewhowere 
Mnieiad  of  gaming  were  oondenmed  to  pay  four 
tiaatha  aom  they  had  ataked  (Paeudo-Aaoon.  ta 
OcAk.  §  24.  pu  110.  ed.  QreOi),  and  became  m- 
ftmm  m  cooaeqaenee.  We  know  that  i»/a$niia 
vat  InqinaBtly  a  onnaeqn«noe  of  a  judicial  deeiaion 
flarAiOLA.];  and  we  may  infer  that  it  waa  in  thia 
caae  from  the  cApreaaiop  of  Cioen>.  C^Hominem 
I^ge,  quae  eat  de  alea,  oondeiii  i  uUum,  ta  tataonMi 
mttoi,**  Cie.  PiiL  iL  23.)  Juatinian  forbade  aU 
faaiqg  bath  in  pnUic  and  in  nrivate.  (Cod.  3^  tit 
4X)  GaoMa  «f  dumee  were,  however,  tolerated  in 
tba  moath  of  December  at  the  Saturnalia,  which  waa 
aperiodof  geoenl  rehiatjim  (Mart  ir.  14,  v.  84; 
OcH  xviiL  18;  Suet  Awg,  71);  and  among  the 
Gieeka,  aa  well  aa  the  Homaaa,  public  opinion 
alloved  old  mca  to  amuae  themaelvea  ia  thia 
aaaaa^  (Eo^  MmL  97  ;  Cic;  SmmsL  16.) 
Under  the  empire  gambUqg  waa  canied  to  a  great 
hei^t,  and  tlie  bnra  wen  probably  little  more 
than  nominaL  Many  of  the  eany  emperan, 
Ai^^aatoa,  Caligula,  Claadiua,  ViteOiua,  and  Do- 
■itmn,  were  very  Ibnd  of  amittg,and  aet  but  an 
evil  enaple  to  their  aubjeda  in  thia  matter. 
(Saet  A^  70,  71  ;  Dion  Gaaa.  lix.  22 ;  Suet 
CU  41,  OEaarf.  33;  Dion  Caaa.  Iz.  2 ;  Sn0ti>ooi. 
21.)  PkofiBaaed  gameaton  made  a  regolar  atady  of 
tkar  ait ;  and  there  were  tieatiKa  on  the  aubject, 
aaoQg  which  waa  a  hook  written  by  the  emperor 
Oaadiaa.  (Ov.  TritL  &  471 ;  Suet  CUmd.  33.) 

Alea  waumJaifa  denoteo  the  implemeat  uaed  in 
pl^iag^  aa  in  the  phiaae  jaeta  o2mi  eiC,  **  the  die 
ie  caal,**  uttered  hy  Julina  Oaeaar,  immediately 
MMe  he  cnaaed  the  BnUoon  (Suet  JUL  82);  and 
it  ia  often  uaed  ftr  chance,  or  uncertainty  in  gene- 
aL  (HccCbne.iLl.6:  Cie.JMo.ai6.)  B^ 
the  enactBienta  againat  gambling,  aee 
4^JKMMr,pi838. 


ALEAIA  CAA^cuaX  afeatival  celebnted  to  the 
honour  of  Athena  Alea  at  T^gea  with  gamea  and 
ooDteata,  of  which  we  find  mention  in  inacriptiooa. 
(Pane.  viiL  47,  §  3 ;  Kiaoae,  Die  GymmatHk  a. 
Asfomdik  d.  HeUmm,  pp.  734—736  ;  K.  F.  Her 
mann,  LtMmck  d,  goOudiendUehm  AUertkiimmr  d. 
Ormienj  §  51,  n.  11 ;  comp.  Halotu.) 

ALI'CULA  (IUA4  or  lUXql),  an  imper  dreaa, 
which  waa,  in  all  probability,  identical  with  the 
cUam^a,  althouffh  Heaychiua  ezplaina  it  aa  a  kind 
of  chiton  (Ettpoor.  /v.  112;  op.  Meineke,  .^ao^ 
Akm,  ^  137  :  Callim.  Fr.  149,  <y.  Naeke,  Qpam. 
voL  ii.  p.  86  ;  Heaych.  a.  v. ;  Sold.  t. «.  iK\utm 
and  ipwfirt ;  MUUer,  Ankd.  JTmu^  §837,  n.6| 
Maitia],  jdi.  88.)  [P.  &] 

ALIMENTAHII  PUEBI  ET  PUELLAE. 
In  the  Boman  rej^blic,  the  poorer  dtiaena  were  aa- 
aiated  by  public  diatributiona  of  com,  oil,  and  money, 
which  were  called  oMyMrto.  [CoNOuaivic.] 
Theee  diatributiona  wen  not  made  at  atated  period^ 
nor  to  any  but  grown-up  inhabitanta  of  Borne.  The 
Emperor  Nerva  waa  tbe  fixat  who  extended  them  U 
children,  and  Trajan  qipointed  them  to  be  made 
every  month,  both  to  orohana  and  to  the  diildren 
of  poor  paienta.  The  cnildren  who  received  them 
were  called  jmmi  of  jmdla§  gftawafartfc,  and  alao 
(finm  the  emoeror)  pturi  pmdlntgm  Ulpiami;  and 
the  ofBeere  who  adminiatered  the  inatitution  were 
called  qmaettom  peamia§  aUmmim  iVii,  quaulura 
alimmUtnim^procmratont  ii/uaitoi  aia,  or  pm^M 


The  fragmenti  of  an  intereating  record  of  aa  in- 
atitution 0?  thia  kind  by  Trajan  have  been  found 
at  VeUeia,  near  Plaoentia,  from  which  we  learn 
the  auma  which  were  thua  diatributed,  and  the 
meana  by  which  the  money  waa  raiaed.  A 
aimilar  inatitution  vraa  fiounded  by  the  youager 
Pliny, at  Comum.  (Plin.  i^Mit.  viL  18,  18;  and 
the  inaoiption  in  Orelli,  1 1 72.)  Tmjan*b  benevo- 
lent plana  were  carried  on  upon  a  laiger  acale  by 
Hadnaa  and  the  Antoninea.  Under  Commodua 
and  Pertinaz  the  diatribution  ceaaed.  In  tiieietgn 
of  Alexander  Severoa,  we  again  meet  with  nft'iaa- 

.  in  honour  of  the  emperor^a  mother.  We  loam, 
from  a  decree  of  Hadrian  (Ulp.  m  Dig.  34.  tit  L 
a.  14),  that  boye  enjoyed  the  benefita  of  thia  in- 
atitution up  to  their  eighteenth,  and  girla  up  to 
their  fourteenth  year ;  and,  from  an  inacription 
(Fabretti,  233,  619),  that  a  boy  four  yeara  and 
aeven  montha  old  received  nine  timea  the  ordi- 
nary monthly  diitribution  of  com.  (AuieL  Viet 
Jl^pit  xiL  4 ;  Cqntolin.  Ani.  Ft  8,  M.  Am. 
26,  PmrU  9  ;  Spart  HaA,  7  ;  Lamprid.  8m. 
Aim.  67  ;  Orelli,  /aaor.  3864,  3366 ;  Fabretti, 
234,  617 ;  Baache,  Lm.  Umo.  Rd  Nwm.  a  «. 
Tbfab  Italim;  Eckhel,  DoeL  Nwm.  Fat  vol  vi. 
p.408;  F.A.Wol^  Toa  aMar  mOdrn  SUfim^ 
Trmatu,)  [P.  8.] 

ALI'PILUS,  a  akve,  who  attended  on  bathen, 
to  remove  the  auperflaoua  hair  from  their  bodiea. 
(Sen.  J^.  56  ;  Pignor.  de  Sen.  42.).       [P.  &] 

ALIPTAE  (A^fffirrai)  among  the  Qniki^ 
wen  perama  who  anointed  the  bodiea  of  the 
athletaa,  peeparatoiy  to  their  entering  the  |rahnrt 
trk  The  chief  object  of  thia  anointing  waa  to  doee 
the  porea  of  the  body,  in  order  to  prevent  exceaaive 
penpimtion,  and  Uie  weakneaa  oonaequent  thereon. 
To  effect  thia  object,  the  oil  waa  not  aimplr  apmd 
over  the  anr&ce  of  the  body,  but  alao  well  rnbhed 
iato  the  akin*     The  oil  waa  mixed  wil^   fine 


T6  ALLUVIO. 

Afikm  Nnd,  leyend  jan  full  of  which  w«re  found 
fai  tiie  hathi  of  Titos,  and  one  of  these  ii  now  in 
the  British  Mnsemn.  This  prapanUory  anointing 
was  called  4  vopoo'itcvamir^  rpt^ti .  The  athleta 
was  again  anointed  after  the  contest,  in  order  to 
iMlftm  the  tone  of  the  skin  and  moscles ,  this 
anointing  was  called  4i  iaroBtpoMtid.  He  then 
bathed,  and  had  the  dost,  sweat,  and  oil  scraped 
off  his  body,  by  means  of  an  instnunent  similar  to 
the  strigil  of  the  Romans,  and  called  orKtyyit,  and 
afterwards  ^^ffrpa.  The  aliptae  took  advantiue 
of  the  knowledge  they  necessarily  acquired  of  the 
state  of  the  mnsdes  of  the  athletae,  and  their  gene- 
ral strength  or  weakness  of  body,  to  advise  them 
as  to  their  exercises  and  mode  of  life.  They 
were  thns  a  kind  of  medical  tiainen.  torpoXcdrrai. 
(Plut  d»  TVomI.  Sou.  16.  p.  480  ;  Celsus,  i  I ; 
Plin.  H.  AT.  xxiz.  1,  2.)  Sometimes  they  even 
snperintended  their  ezeidses,  as  in  the  case  of 
Milesias.  (Pindar,O^TiiL54-71;andBdckh*s 
note.)  [ATBLKTA&]  The  part  of  the  pabestia 
in  which  the  athletae  were  anointed  was  called 
^cnrHlpior. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  aliptae  were  slaTes  who 
senibbed  and  anointed  their  masters  in  the  baths. 
They,  too,  like  the  Qreek  &\f (wroi,  appear  to 
have  attended  to  their  masters*  constitution  and 
mode  of  lifia.  (Cie.  ad  Fam.  i  9, 35 ;  Senec  Ep. 
66  ;  Jnyenal,  6U.  iil  76,  tl  422  ;  Pignor.  tk 
Sen,  p.  81.)  They  were  also  called  unetoret. 
They  used  in  their  operations  a  kind  of  scraper 
called  a  sttigil,  towels  (^ralsa),  a  cruise  of  oO  (^attw), 
which  was  usually  of  horn,  a  bottle  [Ampulla], 
and  a  small  Tessel  called  leiUiemla,    [Bathb.] 

The  apartment  in  the  Greek  palaestra  where 
the  anointing  was  perfonned  was  called  ^ftir- 
T^pior,  that  in  the  Roman  baths  was  called 
MMoteorMMi.  rP*  S.1 

ALLU'VIO.  «•  That,"  says  Gains  (iL70,  Ac), 
**  apnears  to  be  added  to  our  land  by  alluyio, 
whicA  a  rirer  adds  to  our  land  (offgr)  so  gradually 
that  we  cannot  estimate  how  much  is  added  in 
each  moment  of  time  ;  or,  as  it  is  commonly  ex- 
pressed, it  is  that  wlUch  is  added  so  graduidly  as 
to  esa4>e  obscrration.  But  if  a  rirer  (at  once) 
takes  away  a  part  of  your  land,  and  brings  it  to 
mine,  this  part  still  remains  your  property.**  There 
is  the  same  definition  by  Gains  in  his  Re$  Oati- 
ditmae  (Dig.  41.  tit  L  s.  7),  with  this  addition:  — 
**  If  the  part  thus  snddeoily  taken  away  should 
adhere  for  a  considerable  time  to  my  land,  and  the 
trees  on  such  part  should  drire  their  roots  into  my 
land,  from  that  time  such  part  appears  to  belong  to 
my  land.**  The  aeqmisitio  per  aUmnomem  was  con- 
sidered br  the  Roman  jurists  to  be  by  the  jus 
gentium,  m  the  Roman  sense  of  that  tenn  ;  and  it 
was  comprehended  under  the  general  head  of 
Aooessio.  A  man  might  protect  hii  land  against 
loss  from  the  action  of  a  rirer  by  securing  the 
banki  of  his  land  (Dig.  48.  tit  15;  De  A^ 
JIfiwiMrffl),  proirided  he  did  not  injure  the  navi- 
gation. 

If  an  island  was  fonned  in  the  middle  of  a  river, 
it  was  the  common  property  of  those  who  possessed 
landa  on  each  bsrik  of  the  river  ;  if  it  was  not  in 
the  middle,  it  belonged  to  those  who  yasessed  lands 
on  that  bank  of  the  liver  to  which  it  was  nearest 
((Mia,  iL  72.)  This  is  explained  more  minutdy 
^  the  Digest  (41.  tit  1.  s.  7).  A  river  means  a 
pnUie  river  (Jlmmm  jmUkmm), 

Aoeoiding  to  a  eonstitation  of  tha  Bmpeiw 


AXBITUa. 

Antoninus  Phis,  there  was  no  joi  alluvionla  in  tfa« 
case  of  agri  limitati,  for  a  eertam  quantity  (eertna 
enique  modus)  was  assigned  by  the  fonn  of  th* 
oentoriae.  (Dig.  41.  tit  L  s.  16 ;  oomp.  Aggenna 
Urbicns,  in  fVontin.  Commmd,  De  AUmrnma^  pna 
prior,  ed.  Goes  ;  and  Aoin.)  CSrambtfrio  dioMB 
from  alluvio  in  this,  tiiat  the  whole  of  the  land  in 
question  is  sonounded  by  water,  and  subject  to 
its  action.  Cicero  {De  Orat  L  88)  enumerates  the 
jura  albtvioimm  and  dratnUmviomtm  as  matters  in- 
cluded under  the  head  of  eomeae  emdwmvitaln. 

The  doctrine  of  alluvio,  as  stated  by  Braeton  k. 
the  chapter  Db  aeqmreado  Remm  Dommio  (foL  9), 
is  taken  from  the  Digest  (41.  tit  1.  s.  7),  and  ia 
in  several  passages  a  copy  d:  the  words  of  Gaiua,  na 
dted  in  the  Dirat  [G.  L.] 

ALGA  or  HALOA  ('AAM^  'AXAa\  an  Attic 
festival,  but  celebrated  principally  at  Elenaia,  in 
honour  of  Demeter  and  Dionysus,  the  inventora  of 
the  plough  and  protectors  of  the  firuits  of  the  earih. 
It  took  place  every  year  after  the  harvest  was  over, 
and  only  fruits  were  oflhred  on  this  oecasion,  partly 
as  a  grateful  acknowledgment  for  the  beneJBts  the 
husbandman  had  received,  and  partly  that  the  next 
harvest  might  be  plentiful.  We  learn  fitsn  De- 
mosthenes (&  Neour,  p.  1885),  that  it  was  unlawfkd 
to  offer  any  bloody  sacrifice  on  the  day  of  this  fes- 
tival, and  that  the  priests  alone  had  the  privilege 
to  offer  the  fruits.  The  festival  was  also  called 
J^oA^M  (Hesych.  •. «.),  or  ov)fKOfu0T4pM.  [L.S.] 

ALO'GIGU  GRAPHE'  (aAo^fov  ypai^i) 
action  which  might  be  brought  before  the 
(XoTurroQ  at  Athens,  against  all  persona  who 
neglected  to  pass  their  aooounts,  when  their  term 
•of  office  expired.  (Suid.  Hesych.  Etymol  «.  v.  ; 
Pollux,  viii  54  ;  Meier,  AtL  Proom^  p.  868.) 

ALTA'RE.    [A&A.] 

ALUTA.    [Calcsus.] 

ALYTAE  (dx^of).    [Olthfia.] 

AMANUENSIS,  or  AD  MANUM  SERVUS^ 
a  slave,  or  freedman,  whose  office  it  was  to  write 
letters  and  other  things  under  his  masterls  diree- 
tion.  The  amanuensis  must  not  be  oonfbonded 
with  another  sort  of  slaves,  also  called  ad  mtmmm 
mnrif  who  were  always  kept  ready  to  be  employed 
in  any  business.  (Suet  Chst.  74,  Awff.  67,  Nmr, 
44,  TU.  8,  Ve^,  8  ;  Cie.  Z>0  Ond,  iiL  60,  225  ; 
Pignor.  Db  SernB^  109.)  [P.  S.] 

AMARY'NTHIA,  or  AMART'SIA  CA/m- 
pMta,  or  'A^Mp^Mi),  a  festival  of  Artemia 
Anuuynthia,  or  Amarysia,  celebrated,  as  it  seema, 
originally  at  Anuuynthus  in  Euboea,  with  extra- 
ordinary splendour ;  but  it  was  also  solemniaed 
in  seveial  places  in  Attica,  such  aa  Athmone 
(Paus.  I  81.  §  8) ;  and  the  Atheniaoa  held  a  fee- 
tival,  as  Pausanias  says,  in  honour  of  the  aame 
goddess,  m  no  way  less  brilliant  than  that  in 
Euboea.  (Hesych. «.  o.  'Afiap^CM.)  The  festival 
in  Euboea  was  distinguished  for  its  splendid  pro- 
cessions ;  and  Strabo  himself  (x.  pi  44iB)  seems  to 
have  seen,  in  the  temple  of  Artemis  Amaxynthia, 
a  column  on  which  was  recorded  the  snlendonr 
with  which  the  Eretrians  at  one  time  celebrated 
this  festival  The  inscription  stated,  that  the  pro- 
cession was  fivmed  of  thne  thousand  heavy-aimed 
men,  six  hundred  horsemen,  and  sixty  chariots. 
(Comp.  SchoL  oii  PiM.  02.  xiii  159.)   [L.  S.] 

AMBARVA'LIA.    [Ahvalm  FnATRU.] 

A'MBITUS,  which  titerally  sign^ea  **  a  goinr 
about,**  cannot,  perhaps,  be  more  neariy  expressed 
than  by  our  wo^  ocaMMHSH^  After  the  pleba  had 
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famed  a  distmct  otate  at  Rome,  and  whsa  the 
wliole  bodyof  thedtkenB  had  heoomeTeiy  greatly 
mcremwl,  we  frequently  zead,  in  the  Roman 
vriten,  of  the  great  effofts  which  it  was  neoeanry 
fa  candidatee  to  make,  in  order  to  aecme  the 
'volea  of  the  citiaeoa  At  "ELomtf  as  in  ererr  com- 
munity  into  which  the  dement  of  popfolar  election 
cntcni  solicitation  of  rotea,  and  open  or  secret 
mflnence  and  bribery,  were  among  the  means  by 
which  a  candidate  secioed  his  election  to  the  offices 
of  state.  The  elections  recurred  annually,  and 
candidates  had  plenty  of  practioe  in  the  farions 
modK  of  oocniptioD. 

Whatever  may  be  the  anthority  of  the  piece 
intitled  **  Q.  Cioenmis  de  Petitione  CoDsnlatas  ad 
M.  TnUxam  Fratiem,**  it  seems  to  present  a  pretty 
ha  pietore  of  those  arts  and  means,  by  which  a 
can^date  might  kwiolly  endeaTonr  to  secnre  the 
voles  of  the  electors,  and  also  some  intimation  of 
those  means  which  were  not  kwfiil,  and  which  it 
the  object  of  varioos  enactments  to  repress. 

A  candidate  was  called/Mtifor/  and  his  opponent 
refaenoe  to  him,  compttUor.  A  candidate 
(iwrfitfafcif)  was  so  called  from  his  spearing  in  the 
paUic  places,  such  as  the  fon  and  Campos  Mar- 
tzua,  b^bre  his  fellow-dtiaens,  in  a  whitened  tooa. 
On  such  ocrasions,  the  candidate  was  attended  by 
bis  friends  (istfaotons),  or  followed  by  the  poorer 
catiaens  (ssatatow),  who  could  in  no  other  manner 
allow  their  good  tnll  or  give  their  assistance.  (Ci& 
fro  Mrnma^  c.  34.)  The  word  auidmita§  ex- 
pressed  both  the  oontinoal  presence  of  the  candi- 
date at  Rome,  and  his  continnal  solicitatians.  The 
candidate,  in  going  his  nmnds  or  taking  his  walk, 
was  accompanied  by  a  momenebUor^  who  gave  him 
the  names  of  sach  persons  as  he  miffht  meet ;  the 
candidate  was  thus  enabled  to  address  them  by 
their  name,  an  indirect  oomplim«it  which  could 
not  £ul  to  be  generally  gratifying  to  the  electors. 
The  candidate  accompanied  his  address  with  a 
shake  of  the  hand  (pmuaHo),  The  term  bmigm- 
tat  eomprehended  generally  any  kind  of  treating, 
aa  shows,  faots,  du.  Candid^es  sometimes  Idft 
Rome,  and  viaited  the  ooloniae  and  mnnicipia,  in 
which  the  citizens  had  the  snffiage  ;  thus  Cicero 
fwpoaed  to  visit  the  Cisalmne  towns,  when  he  was 
a  candidate  fa  the  oompiUBhipb   (Cic.  ad  AU.  L  I.) 

That  ambitus,  which  was  the  object  of  several 
penal  oiactments,  taken  as  a  generic  term,  compre- 
heBded  the  two  species, — amUntua  and  laryUiome$ 
(heibery).  XAsra^stas  and  betdgmias  are  opposed 
by  Cicero^  as  things  allowable,  to  ambHus  and 
fafyaem,  as  things  illegal  (Cic.  de  OraL  ii  25  ; 
and  compare  pro  Jlfarmo,  c.  86.)  The  word  fa 
atmbUn  m  the  Greek  writen  ii  9€iuurfi6s,  Money 
was  paid  fa  votes ;  and  in  order  to  insure  secrecy 
and  secure  the  doctor,  persons  called  mttrprelet 
were  employed  to  make  toe  bargain,  sogaeifrvf  to 
hold  the  money  till  it  was  to  be  paid  (Cic  pro 
OmmL  26),  and  dioimm  to  distribute  it  (Cic. 
ad  AtL  i  16.)  The  offence  of  ambitus  was  a 
flsatter  which  belonged  to  the  judicia  pnblica,  and 
the  enactments  agamst  it  were  numerous.  The 
earliest  enactment  that  is  mentioned  simply  for- 
bade persons  ''to  add  white  to  their  dress,**  with 
a  view  to  an  election.  (b.c.  432 ;  Liv.  ir.  25.) 
This  seems  to  mean  using  some  white  sign  or 
token  on  the  dress,  to  signify  that  a  man  was  a 
candidate.  The  object  of  the  law  was  to  check 
mAUu^  the  name  fa  going  about  to  canvass,  in 
plaee  of  which  ambitus  was  subsequently  employed. 
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Still  the  practice  of  using  a  white  dresa  en  owmiob 
of  canvassing  was  usual,  and  appean  to  have  given 
origin  to  the  application  of  the  term  oamfiirfalai  to 
one  who  was  a  petitor.  {Ortkda  am^itfo,  Peruus, 
Sat  V.  177  ;  Polyb.  z.  4.  ed.  Bekker.)  A  Lex 
Poetelia  (b.c  358  ;  Liv.  viL  15)  forbade  oandi> 
dates  canvassing  on  market  days,  and  going  about 
to  the  places  in  the  country  where  people  were 
collected.  The  law  was  passed  mainly  to  check 
the  pretensons  of  novi  homines,  of  whom  the 
nobiles  were  jealous.  Ry  the  Lex  Conelia  Baebia 
(B.C.  181)  those  who  were  convicted  of  ambhos 
were  incapacitated  from  being  candidates  fa  ten 
yean.  (Liv.  xL  19  ;  StkoL  Bob.  ^  861.)  The 
Lex  Acilia  CaJ^nunia  (ilc.  67)  was  intended  to 
sqipress  treating  of  the  electors  and  other  like 
matters:  the  poialties  ware  fine,  exclusion  from 
the  senate,  and  peipetaal  incapacity  to  hold  office. 
(Dion  Cass,  xxxvl  21.)  The  Lex  Tullia  was 
passed  in  the  consulship  of  Cicero  (il  c.  63)  fa 
the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  penalties  of  the  Acilia 
(}alpumia.  (Dion  &ss.  xxxviL  29;  Cic;  pro 
Mwrma^  c.  23.)  The  penalty  under  this  lex  was 
ten  years*  exile.  This  law  fabade  any  person  to 
exhibit  public  shows  fa  two  yean  before  he  was 
a  candidate.    It  also  forbade  candidates  hiring 

rons  to  attend  them  and  be  about  their  persons, 
the  second  consulship  of  M.  Lidnius  Crassus 
and  Co.  Pompeias  Magnus  (il  a  55)  the  Lex 
Lidnia  was  passed.  Tlus  lex,  which  is  entitled 
De  Sodalitiis,  did  not  alter  the  previous  laws 
against  briboy;  but  it  was  speaally  directed 
against  a  particular  mode  of  canvassing,  which 
consisted  in  employing  agents  (jndaln)  to  mark 
out  the  memben  of  the  several  tribes  into  smaQsr 
portions,  and  to  secnre  more  effectnally  the  votea 
by  this  division  of  labour;  This  disttibution  of 
the  memben  of  the  tribes  was  called  dtatrioAo, 
(Cic  pro  Phneio^  c.  18.)  It  was  an  obvious  mode 
of  better  securing  the  votes ;  and  in  the  main  is 
rightly  explained  by  Rein,  but  completely  mis- 
understood by  Wunder  and  others.  Dmmann 
(G€§ekickt6  Bom$f  voL  iv.  p.  93)  confamds  the  da- 
emiatio  with  the  eoiOo  or  coalition  of  candidates  te 
procure  votes.  The  mode  of  appointing  the  judices 
m  trials  under  the  Lex  Lidnia  was  auo  provided 
by  that  lex.  They  were  called  Judioes  Editicii, 
because  the  accuser  or  prosecutor  nominated  fair 
tribes,  and  the  accused  was  at  liberty  to  reject  one 
of  them.  The  judioes  wen  taken  out  of  the  other 
three  tribes ;  but  the  mode  in  which  they  were 
taken  is  not  quite  dear.  The  penalty  under  the 
Lex  Lidnia  was  exile,  but  fa  what  period  is 
uncertain.  The  Lex  Pompeia  (n.  a  52),  passed 
when  Pompeius  was  sole  consul  fa  part  of  that 
year,  appean  to  have  been  nther  a  measure  passed 
fa  the  occasion  of  the  trials  then  had  and  con- 
templated than  any  thing  else.  It  provided  fa 
the  mode  of  naming  the  judioes,  and  shortened  the 
proceedinga  When  C.  Julius  (3aesar  obtained  the 
supreme  power  in  Rome,  he  used  to  recommend 
some  of  the  candidates  to  the  people,  who,  of 
course,  followed  his  recommendation.  As  to  the 
consulship,  he  managed  the  appointments  to  that 
office  just  as  he  pleued.  (Suet  Oaea,  c.  41.)  The 
Lex  Julia  de  Ambitu  vras  passed  (&&  18)  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  and  it  exduded  from  office 
for  five  yean  (Dion  (Tass.  liv.  16  ;  Suet  Oct  84) 
those  who  were  convicted  of  bribery.  But  as  the 
penalty  was  milder  than  those  under  the  famor 
tawS|  we  must  condude  that  they  were  repealed 
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in  wbole  or  in  ptrt  Another  Lex  Julia  de  Am- 
Mta  was  paasea  (b.  c.  8 ;  Dion  Casa.  It.  5)  ap- 
parently to  amend  the  law  of  b.  c.  1 8.  Candidates 
were  required  to  depont  a  man  of  money  before 
canTauing,  which  waa  forfeited  if  they  were  con- 
fieted  of  hrib^.  If  any  Tidence  was  used  by  a 
candidate,  he  was  liaUe  to  exile  (aqtia»  €t  ^fm$ 
vUsrdictio), 

The  popdar  fbnns  of  election  were  observed 
during  the  time  of  Augostos.  Under  Tiberius 
they  ceased.  Tadtns  (AmiaL  116)  obsenres :  — 
''The  comitia  were  tiansfeired  from  the  campos  to 
the  patns^**  the  senate. 

While  the  choice  of  candidates  was  thus  partly 
in  the  hands  of  the  senate,  bribery  and  corruption 
still  influenced  the  elections,  though  the  name  of 
ambitus  was,  strictly  speaking,  no  longer  appli- 
cable. But  in  a  short  time,  the  appointment  to 
public  efllces  was  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  em- 
perors ;  and  the  magistrates  of  Rome,  as  well  as 
the  populus,  were  merelr  the  shadow  of  that  which 
Jkad  once  a  substantial  form.  A  Roman  jurist,  <^ 
the  imperial  period  (Modestmus),  in  speaking  of 
the  Jufia  Lex  de  Ambitu,  obsenres,  **  This  law  is 
now  obsolete  in  the  dty,  because  tiie  creation  of 
magistmtes  is  the  business  of  the  prinoepa,  and 
does  not  depend  on  the  {Measure  of  the  populus  ; 
but  if  any  one  in  a  munidpium  should  offend 
against  this  law  in  canyassing  for  a  saoerdotium  or 
magistiatus,  he  is  punished,  according  to  a  senatus 
consultum,  with  inmmy,  and  subjected  to  a  penalty 
of  100  aorel**  (Dig.  48.  tit  14.) 

The  laws  that  haye  been  enumemled  are  pro- 
bably all  that  were  enacted,  at  least  all  of  which 
any  notice  is  preserred.  Laws  to  repress  bribeiy 
were  made  while  the  yoting  was  open ;  and  they 
continued  to  be  made  after  the  yote  by  ballot  was 
introduced  at  the  popular  elections  by  the  Lex 
Oabbia  (b.  a  189).  Rdn  observes  that  **  by  this 
change  the  control  oyer  the  yoteti  was  scarcely 
any  longer  possible  i  and  those  who  were  bribed 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  those  who  wen 
not**  One  argument  in  fiiyour  of  ballot  in  modem 
times  has  been  that  it  would  pnyent  bribery ;  and 
probably  It  would  diminish  the  ucactioe,  though 
not  put  an  end  to  it  But  the  notion  of  Rein  t£it 
the  ban  fret  of  the  yote  being  scent  would  in- 
crease the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  the  bribed 
from  the  unbribed  is  absurd  ;  for  the  ban  know- 
ledge of  a  man^s  yote  is  no  part  of  the  eyidence  of 
bribeiy.  It  is  worth  remark  that  then  is  no  in- 
dication of  any  penalty  being  attached  to  the 
nceiying  of  a  bribe  lor  a  yote.  The  utmost  tiiat 
can  be  prored  is,  that  the  dimm>rm  or  one  of  the 
dass  d  persons  who  assisted  in  bribeiy  wan 
ponished.  (Ci&  pn  Pkmeio^  c.  28,  pro  Afuvmo, 
e.  23.)  But  this  is  quite  consistent  with  the  nat: 
the  briber  and  his  agents  wen  punished,  not  the 
bnbed.  When,  therefore,  Rein,  who  renn  to 
these  two  passases  under  the  Lex  Tullia,  aayi : 
''Eten  those  who  reeeiyed  money  from  the  can- 
didates, or  at  least  those  who  distributed  it  in 
their  names,  wen  punished,**  ha  couples  two  things 
f^gether  that  an  entinly  of  a  difierent  kind.  The 
pnnosed  Lex  Aufidia  (Cic.  ad  AtLll^  went 
80  lar  as  to  dedan  that  if  a  candidate  nnmised 
money  to  a  tribe  and  did  not  pay  it,  he  should  be 
unpunished ;  but  if  he  did  pay  tiie  money,  he 
should  further  pay  to  each  tribe  (annually  P) 
8000  sestarees  as  long  as  he  liyed.  This  abenid 
pwpesal  was  not  carried;  bat  it  shows  deasly 
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enough  that  the  prindple  waa  to  pnmak  the  hribtf 
only. 

The  trials  fiir  ambitus  wen  numerous  in  the 
time  of  the  republic.  A  list  of  them  is  giyen  by 
Rein.  The  oration  of  Cicen  in  defence  of  ll 
Munna,  who  was  chaiged  with  ambitus,  and  that 
in  defrnoe  of  Cn.  Plancins,  who  was  tried  under 
the  Lex  Licin]a,an  both  extant  (Rein, CWawaa/- 
rwki  dtr  Romer^  when  all  the  authorities  an  col* 
lected  i  Cic.  Pro  PUmdo^  ed.  Wunder.)     [O.  L.] 

AMBLO'SEOS  GBAPHE'  {hpih^^ws 
Tpo^).    [Abortio.] 

AMBRCySI A  (a^p^<na),  festiyab  observed  in 
Greece,  in  honour  of  Dionysus,  which  seem  to  haye 
deriyed  their  name  from  the  luxuries  of  the  table, 
or  from  the  induloence  of  drinking.  According  to 
Taeties  on  Hedod  {Op.  tt  D,  y.  604)  those  frstiyals 
wen  solemnised  in  tiie  month  of  Lenaeon,  during 
the  yintage.  (Etym.  M.  t. «.  Asfrai^r,  p.  564.  7. ; 
O.  E.  W.  Schneider,  Uober  dot  AUimiB  TUater^ 
we$m^^iilK.F.KenoajaLfLeM,d.jfatle$dieiutL 
Aliortkd.GrieiAMj%5S.iL7.)  [L.&] 

AMBUBAIAE,  frmale  musidans  from  Syria, 
who  gained  their  liying  by  periorming  in  public^  at 
Rome,  especially  in  tiie  Circus.  Their  name  ia 
deriyed  from  the  Syrian  word  a6a6  or  aaM,  a 
flute.  Their  moral  condition  was  that  which 
females  of  their  dass  generally  fell  inta  The 
Bayaderes  of  India  will  periiaps  giye  the  best  idea 
of  what  they  were.  (Hor.  Sat,  i  2.  1,  with  Hein- 
dotf*fe  Note;  Juyemd,  iiL62;  Suet^ar.27i 
Friapma,  26  ;  Petron.  Ixxiy.  18.)  [P.&] 

AMBU'RBIUM,  or  AMBURBIA'LE,  a  sa- 
crifioe  which  was  perfenned  at  Rome  for  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  dty,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
ambarvalia  waa  intended  for  the  purification  of  the 
country.  The  yictims  wen  carried  through  the 
whole  town,  and  the  sacrifice  waa  uauallj  per- 
formed  when  any  danger  waa  appreheoDded  m  con- 
sequence of  the  appeannce  of  prodigies,  or  otiier 
dreomstanoos.  (Obaeq.  De  Prxdig,  c  48 ;  ApuL 
Mtkmofpk  iiL  ab  init  pi  49,  Bipont ;  Lncan.  i. 
69^)  Scaliger  supposed  that  the  amburbium  and 
ambarralia  wen  the  same ;  but  their  difoenoe  is 
expnsdy  asaerted  by  Serrius  {ad  Ftry.  EoL  iii 
77),  and  Vopiscns  {ambmiimm  cMmtmn^  ambar- 
fBoiia  promima  ;  AureL  c.  20). 

AMENTUBL    [Habta.] 

AMICTCyRIUM,  a  linen  coyering  for  the 
bnasta  of  women,  probably  tiie  same  aa  the  stro- 
phinm.  [SnoPHZuif.]  (Martxiy.  149.)  In  later 
times  it  seems  to  haye  been  used  in  the  same  sense 
asAmictus.  (C«od.  Theod.  8.  tit  5.  s.  48.)  [AvK- 
TvaL] 

AMICTUS,  AMrCULUM.  The  yerb  amMn 
is  oommonly  opposed  to  Mafasfs,  the  former  being 
uplied  to  the  putting  on  of  the  outer  garment, 
the  ohlamvs,  pailiam,  laraa,  or  toga  {tftdrufw,  ^St- 
pos) ;  tiie  latter,  to  the  putting  on  of  the  inner  gar- 
ment, the  tsnica  {x'^'^)*  tn  consequence  of  this 
distinction,  tiie  ycsbal  nonns,  ositietes  and  anlatet, 
eyen  without  any  fiirther  denomination  of  the  dress 
being  added,  indicate  lespectiydy  the  outer  and 
the  tamer  clothing.  (See  TibulL  L  9. 18. ;  (lotn. 
Kep.  Gmon,  4,  AiA  8.  §2  ;  Vir».  Am.  iiL  648 
y.  421,  compared  with  ApolL  Rhod.  ii  80.)  Some- 
times, howeyer,  thon^  rardy,  amMrv  and  tiarfaera 
an  each  used  in  a  mon  genual  way,  so  as  to  refer 
to  any  kind  of  dothing. 

In  Greek  amicin  is  expressed  by  i^hnmoBai^ 
kfupviwwiKr^mii  ip»4x*9^^%  iwi€dk\to€aif  vepi- 
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§iXkt9^m :  and  imdmBte  l^  Mih^w,  Hence  came 
^fnrpis^  ^parwxAi^t  imiXiyMa  and  #iri#^Xaier, 
wtpiiiaifia  wnd.  wpiC^Xaiey,  an  outer  gaiment,  and 
bhtfaoj  an  inner  gannent, a  tonie,  auuit.  [J.Y.] 

AMMA  (jifva)^  a  Greek  meaaore  of  length, 
equal  to  fcrtj  «^c(s  (adtitiX  or  liztj  v^f  (fiMt). 
It  waa  need  in  iniaeiiiiiig  land.  (Hero,  Db  Mm- 
iaru.)  rP.S.1 

AMNB'STIA  (Vyi|0T<a),  b  a  word  lued  bj 
the  l^er  Greek  writan,  and  from  them  boRowed 
bj  the  Romans,  to  deaeribe  the  act  or  amngement 
wf  which  otiSmoes  were  ybij^oMm,  or  regarded  ae 
if  thcj  had  not  been  committed,  ao  that  the  of- 
fender coold  not  be  called  to  acoomt  fat  them. 
The  word  is  chiefly  used  with  reference  to  the 
oSimees  committed,  or  alleged  to  hare  been  com- 
mitted, against  the  laws,  during  those  conflicts  of 
opposing  Actions  which  so  oftoi  occmred  in  the 
Gnck  repnUics,  and    in   which  the  netorions 
psitj  QsoaUy  took  a  sangoinary  vengeanoe  upon 
its  opponents.     So  rare,  indeed,  were  the  ez- 
eeptiaDB  to  this  coarse  of  Tengeanee,  that  there  is 
oiu J  one  case  of  amnesty  in  QndL  history,  which 
reqoira  any  particdar  notice.    This  was  tiie  am- 
nesty which  terminated  the  straggle  between  the 
demooaticBl  and  oligarchical  parties  at  Athens, 
and  eomnleted  the  lerolation  by  which  the  power 
of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  was  OTerthrown,  b.  o.  403. 
It  tras  aimnged  by  the  mediation  of  tike  Spartan 
king  Paossmai^  and  extended  to  all  the  dtixens 
whs  had  eemmhted  illegai  acts  daring  the  reoent 
Innble^  with  the  exception  of  the  Thirty  and 
the  Beren,  and  the  Ten  who  had  niled  in  Pel- 
mcoi ;  and  eyen  they  were  only  to  be  excepted  in 
ems  of  their  refoaal  to  give  an  aeeoont  of  their 
govenmient ;  their  childioi  were  indnded  in  the 
aaneity,  and  were  pennitted  to  reside  at  Athens. 
An  sddHifln  was  made  to  the  oath  of  the  senaton, 
Uadiiig  them  not  to  receive  any  endlBwu  or  c^M^o^pe 
on  seeoont  of  anything  done  before  the  amnesty, 
the  strict  obaerrance  of  which  was  also  maposed 
by  BD  oath  opon  the  dicastae.    (Xen.  HtUen,  ii 
4.  U  8S-^3  ;  Andoe.  ds  Afjut  pi  44  ;  Dem. 
«  BoeeL  pi  1018 ;    Nepos,   TVo^ftuC.  8,  who 
nskes  a  confiision  between  the  Ten  Tynm  of 
Peineos  and  the  Ten  who  socceeded  the  Thirty 
in  the  city;  Taylor,  Lgmae  VUa;  Waehsmnth, 
HtOmu  AUerdk.  toL  l  pp.  646,  647,  new  edition  ; 
Bennann,  PcUt  Atdiq,  cfGrmoB^  §  169.) 

The  form  of  the  word  is  inconecily  given  in 
some  modem  woiks  as  itfu^iiartUi,  Bat  even  the 
gemdne  form  only  belongs  to  kter  GredE ;  being 
seed  only  by  Plntareh  {(Xe.  42,  Anion.  14),  Hero- 
dian  (iiL  4.  §17,  v.  4.  §18,  viH  12.  §6),  Philo, 
and  sdn  lata  writers.  The  better  writers  osed 
0f  Ml,  and  the  verbal  fonn  is  ol  parnvtiuatnif.  Re- 
ipecthig  the  soppoeed  allasion  to  the  word  by 
Cicero,  see  FfeuxioWti,  s.  e^  [P.  S.] 

AMPHIARAI A  (dfi^iofMlSs),  games  cdebrated 
in  honoor  of  the  ancient  hero  Amphianms,  in  the 
Dcighbouhood  of  Qropns,  where  he  had  a  temple 
via  a  celebrated  onele.  {SekeL  ad  Pmd,  OL  vii 
154 ;  the  rites  observed  m  his  temple  are  de- 
scribed by  Paosanifti  (L  34.  §  8. ;  K.  F.  Hennann, 
UM.  d.  gonmHenttf.  AUerlk,  d.  Orkcken^  §  68. 
n.1.)  [L.a] 

AHPHI'CTTONBS  (*A^urr^m),memberB 
efmAw^itie^ltmia  ( 'Aft/^uervotftaar'Afi^utriopla). 
Institutions  called  Amphictyonic  appear  to  have 
existed  in  Greece  from  tune  immemor&L  Of  their 
nature  and  object  bistDfy  gives  ils  only  a  general 
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;  but  we  may  safely  belirve  tham  to  have  been 
associations  of  originally  neighbouring  tribes,  fenwd 
for  the  regulation  of  mutual  intereonrse,  and  the 
protectmn  (n  a  oonnnon  templeor  sanctuaiy,  atvniitt 
the  representativea  of  the  diflisrent  members  met, 
to  transact  boaineM  and  odebimte  religious  rites 
and  games.  This  identity  of  religion,  coupled 
with  near  neighbourhood,  and  that  too  in  ages  of 
remote  antkpiity,  implies  in  all  probability  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  affini^,  which  might  of  itadf  pro- 
duce onions  and  confederacies  amongst  tribes  so 
situated,  regarding  each  other  as  members  of  the 
same  gnat  femily.  They  vrould  thoa  praaerve 
among  themselves,  and  transmit  to  their  diiUren, 
a  spirit  of  nationality  and  brotherhood ;  nor  coold 
any  better  means  be  devised  than  the  bond  of  a 
conunen  relmions  worship,  to  ooontenctthe  hostile 
interests  which,  sooner  or  later,  spring  up  in  all 
large  societies.  The  causes  and  motives  from  which 
we  might  expect  such  institatioos  to  arise,  existed 
in  every  neighbourhood ;  and  accordingly  we  find 
many  Ampkidj^omoB  of  various  degrees  of  import- 
ance, though  oar  inibrmatioo  respecting  them  is 
very  deficient. 

Thus  we  learn  from  Strobe,  that  there  waa  one  of 
some  celebrity  whoee  place  of  meeting  was  a  ssdc^ 
towy  of  Poseidon  (M'dUer,  Donmu^  ii  10.  §  5  ) 
Strab.  viii  p.  874)  at  Oahmria,  an  ancient  settle* 
mentoftheloniansintheSaronicGulI  The  original 
members  were  Epidanrus,  Hermione^  Nanplia, 
Prasiae  in  laconia,  Amna,  Athens,  and  theBoeo* 
tian  Orchomflnus  (Thiriwall,  Aii<.^(7rsaQB,ToL  i 
pu  376);  whose  remotenen  from  each  other  makes  h 
diflicult  to  conceive  what  could  have  been  the  mo* 
tives  for  forming  the  confederation,  more  especially 
as  religious  oanses  seem  prednded  br  the  fiset,  that 
Troeien,  though  so  near  to  Cabana,  and  thoogh 
Poseidon  was  its  totelary  god,  was  not  a  member. 
In  after  times,  Argos  and  Sparta  took  the  place  of 
Nanplia  and  Prasiae,  and  religious  oerBmcnies  were 
the  sole  object  of  the  meetings  of  the  assodationt 
There  also  seems  to  have  hSen  anodier  in  AigoUs 
(Strab.  Le, ;  Pansan.  iv.5)  distinct  from  that  of 
CUanria,  the  place  of  umgrem  being  the  'H^oSbr, 
or  temple  of  Her^  Delos,  too,  vras  the  centre  of 
an  Amphictyony  —  the  religious  metropolis,  or 
'loriii  ifiiffmr  of  the  neighboining  Qfclodes,  where 
deputies  and  embassies  (<>wyo<)  met  to  celebrate 
religious  solemnities,  in  honour  of  the  Dorian  Apollo^ 
and  appaienUy  without  any  reference  to  poutical 
objects.   (Mailer,  ii  3.  §  7 ;  Callim.  ^^SM.  826w) 

The  system  indeed  vras  by  no  means  confined  to 
the  mother  country ;  fiir  the  fedeiol  unions  of  the 
Dorians,  lonians,  and  AeoUans,  living  on  the  west 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  seem  to  have  been  Amjphic- 
tvonic  in  spirit,  although  modified  by  exiflencies  of 
titnstbn.  Their  main  essence  consisted  in  keep* 
iim  periodical  festivols  in  honoor  of  the  acknow- 
ledged gods  of  their  respective  nations.  Thus  the 
Dorians  held  a  federal  festival,  and  celebrated  re* 
ligious  games  at  Triopinm,  uniting  with  the  worship 
of  their  national  god  Apollo  that  of  the  more  an- 
cient and  Pdasgie  Demeter.  The  lonians  met  for 
similar  purposes  In  honour  of  the  Heliconian  Po- 
seidon *  at  Mycale, — ^tiieir  place  of  assembly  being 
called  tile  Panioniom,  and  tiieir  festival  Panionia. 
The  twelve  towns  of  the  Aeolians  assembled  at 
Grynea,  in  honour  of  Apollo.   (Herod.  L 144, 148, 

*  Poseidon  was  the  god  of  the  lonians,  os 
Apollo  of  the  Dorians.    Mfiller,  Dor.  U.  10.  f.  5 
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148;  Dionys.  it.  26.)  That  then  oonfedeneies 
were  not  merely  for  ofFensiTe  and  defeniiTe  pur- 
pOMt,  may  be  inferred  from  their  eziBtence  after 
the  nibjugation  of  these  colonies  by  Croesus ;  and 
we  know  that  Halicamassns  was  excluded  from  the 
Dorian  union,  merely  because  one  of  its  citizens 
had  not  made  the  usual  offering  to  Apollo  of  the 
priie  he  had  won  in  the  Triopic  contests.  A  con- 
nderation  somewhat  similar,  but  more  political  than 
nligious,  existed  in  Lyda  (Strab.  xir.  p.  664): 
H  was  called  the  **Lycian  system,**  and  was 
composed  of  twenty-three  cities. 

At  besides  these  and  others,  there  was  one 
Amphietyony  of  greater  celebrity  than  the  rest, 
and  much  more  lasting  in  its  duiadon.  This  was 
by  way  of  eminence  called  the  Amphictyonic 
league ;  and  di£fered  from  the  other  associations  in 
hayinff  two  places  of  meeting,  the  sanctuaries  of 
two  divinitiea.  These  were  the  temple  of  De> 
meter,  in  the  yiUage  of  Anthela,  near  Thcnnopylae 
(Herod.  TiL  200),  where  the  deputies  or  repre- 
sentatires  met  in  autumn ;  and  tluU  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  where  they  assembled  in  ipring.  The  con- 
nection of  this  Amphietyony  with  the  latter  not 
only  contributed  to  its  £gnity,  but  also  to  its  per- 
manence. With  respect  to  its  early  history,  Strabo 
(iz.  p.  420)  says,  that  even  in  his  days  it  was  im- 
possible to  learn  its  origin.  We  know,  howeyer, 
that  it  was  originally  composed  of  twelve  tnbeg  (not 
cities  or  states,  it  must  be  obserred),  each  of  which 
tribes  contained  yarious  independent  cities  or  states. 
We  learn  from  Aeachines  {DbF.L.  §  122,  ed. 
Bekker),  a  most  competent  authoritr  (b.  a  848), 
that  deyen  of  these  tribes  were  as  foUows : — The 
Thessalians,  Boeotians  (not  Thebans  only),  Do- 
rians, lonians,  Peirhaebians,  Magnetos,  T<ociTans, 
Oetaeans  or  Ainianes,  Phthiots  or  Achafwis  of 
Phthia,  Malians,  or  Melians,  and  Phodans ;  other 
lists  (PaasL  x.  8.  §  2)  leaye  us  in  doubt  whether  the 
ramaining  tribe  were  the  Delopes  or  Delphiaos; 
bat  as  the  Delphians  could  hardly  be  called  a  dis- 
tinct tribe,  Xhmr  nobles  ^>peariqg  to  haye  been 
Dorians,  it  seems  probable  that  the  Dolopes  were 
originally  members,  and  afterwards  supplanted  by 
the  Delphians.  (Titmann,  pp.  39,  43w)  The  pre- 
pondennoe  of  the  ThessaUan  and  nortiiem  nations 
of  Greece  proyes  the  antiquity  of  the  institution, 
no  leu  than  eight  of  the  twelye  tribes  beiag  of  the 
Pelasgic  race :  and  the  fikct  of  the  Dorians  stand- 
ing on  an  equality  with  such  tribesas  the  Malians, 
shows  that  it  must  haye  existed  before  the  Dorian 
conquest  of  the  Peloponneins  which  originated 
seyeral  stotes  more  powerful,  and  therefore  more 
iikdy  to  haye  sent  their  respectiye  deputies,  than 
the  tribes  mentioned.  The  Thessalians  indeed  m 
all  probability  joined  the  league  about  twenty  years 
before  that  eyent,  when  they  settled  in  Thessaly, 
after  quitting  Thesprotia  in  Epeirus,  and  the  date  of 
theofiginof  theleagne  itself  has  beenfixed  (Ginton, 
F.  H.  yol.  L  p.  66)  between  the  60th  and  80th  yean 
from  the  fiul  of  Troy.  That  it  existed  moreoyer 
before  the  Ionian  migration,  may  be  inforred  from 
tile  lonians  of  Asia  haying  a  yote,  acquired  without 
doubt  ^en  in  the  country,  and  from  the  statement 
of  Tacitus  (AmiaL  iy.  14) :  **  Sanui  decreto  Am- 
phictyonum  nitebantur,  quia  prBscipuum  fuit  remm 
omnium  judicium,  qua  tempestate  Ormd,  conditis 
per  Astam  urbibus,  ora  mans  potiebantor.** 

We  learn  fit>m  Aeschines  {L  c),  that  each  of 
the  twelye  Amphictyonic  tribes  had  two  yotes  hn 
congresii  and  that  deputies  from  luch  towns  as 
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(Dorium  and)*  Cytimnm  had  equal  power  with 
tiie  ^  Liacedaemfflnians,  and  that  Eretria  and  Priebe, 
Ionian  colonies,  ware  on  a  par  with  Athens  (Ur^ffh 
^i  rois  *A6i|wifoif ).  It  seems  therefore  to  follow, 
either  that  each  Jbnphictyonic  tribe  had  a  cycle 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  420  ;  Pansan.  x.  8.  §  2),  according 
to  which  its  component  states  returned  deputies, 
or  that  the  yote  <tf  the  tribe  was  determined  by 
a  majority  of  yotes  of  the  different  states  of  that 
tribe.  Ilie  latter  supposition  might  expUun  the 
fiict  of  there  being  a  la^jer  and  snuuler  assembly — 
a  /9ev\4  and  iiacKiiffia — at  some  of  the  congresses, 
and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that  there 
was  an  annual  election  of  deputies  at  Athens,  un- 
ion this  dty  usurped  functions  not  properiy  its 
own. 

The  council  itself  was  called  /ytoea  (JlvXala) 
from  its  meeting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pylae 
(Thermopylae),  but  the  same  name  was  giyen  to 
the  session  at  Delphi  as  well  as  to  that  at  Ther- 
mopylae. It  was  composed  of  t?ro  classes  of  re- 
presentatiyeo,  one  called  Pj^agora^  (IIvAaT^pai), 
the  other  Hieronuitmomu  (^Upo/ufiiftovts),  Of  the 
former,  three  were  annually  elected  at  Athens  to 
act  witiione  Hieromnemon  i^pointed  by  lot.  (Aris- 
toph.  Nubeij  y.  607.)  That  his  office  was  highly 
honourable  we  may  infer  from  the  oath  of  th« 
Heliasts  (Dem.  &  Tuaoor.  §  170,  ed.  Bekker),  in 
which  he  is  mentioned  with  the  nine  archons.  On 
one  occasion  we  find  that  the  president  of  tha 
council  was  a  Hieromnemon,  and  that  he  waa 
chosen  ffeneral  of  the  Amphictyonic  iMoea,  to  act 
against  ue  Amphissiana.  Hltmann,  p.  87.)  Hence 
it  has  been  oonjectnred  that  the  Hieromnemones, 
also  called  UpaypoftfurruSf  were  superior  in  rank 
tothepylagorae.  (Titmann,  pp^  84, 86.)  Aeschinea 
also  contrasts  the  two  in  soca  a  way  as  to  wanant 
the  inference  that  the  formor  office  was  the  more 
permanent  of  the  two.  Thus  he  says  (e.  Ckea. 
§  1 18,  ed.  Bekker),  **  When  Diognetns  was  HienK 
mnemon,  ye  chose  me  and  two  others  Pyl^forae.** 
He  then  contrasts  **the  Hieromnemon  of  the 
Athenians  with  the  Pylagorae  in  the  time  being.** 
There  is  eyen  good  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
Hieromnemon  waa  elected  for  lifo  (Clinton,  F.  Hm 
yoL  iii  p.  621 ;  Titmann,  L  e.),  although  some 
writers  are  of  a  different  opinion.  (Schdmann,  iU 
Cbmc(.p.892.)  Again,  we  find  inscriptions  (Bdckh, 
Imor,  1171 )« containing  sunreys  by  the  Hieromne- 
monesi  as  if  they  fiirmra  an  executiye  ;  and  that 
the  council  concluded  their  proceedings  on  one 
occasion  (Aesch.  c  Ctw.  §  124),  by  reeolyins  that 
there  should  be  an  extraordinary  meeting  preyiously 
to  the  next  regular  assembly,  to  which  tne  Hiero« 
mnemones  should  come  with  a  decree  to  suit  the 
emergency,  just  as  if  they  had  been  a  standing 
committee.  Their  name  implies  a  more  immediate 
connection  with  the  temple;  but  whether  tbey 
yoted  or  not  upon  matten  in  general  is  doubtful : 
from  the  two  Amphictyonic  decrees  quoted  below, 
we  might  infer  tnat  they  did  not,  while  the  in- 
scriptbns  (1688  and  1699),  quoted  by  Schttmann 
(p.  392),  and  the  statement  ii  Demosthenes  {jpro 
Oorom.  §  277,  ed.  Bekker),  lead  to  a  «ontrary  con- 
durion.  The  nanatiye  of  Aeschines  (e.  Qe*. 
§  121)  imidies  that  th^  were  more  peculiariy  the 
representatiyes  of  their  constituent  states.  Pro- 
bably the  respectiye  functions  of  tiie  two  dasaea 

*  There  is  a  doubt  about  Uie  reading. — Sea 
ThuciiL  95 ;  Titmann,  p^ 52. 
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vi  leprefentstivet  were  'Dot  strictly  defined,  and 
Taried  at  different  timea,  if  indeed  ituiy  are  alwaya 
concctly  distingoiahed  by  the  authora  who  allude 
to  them.  The  ljucXi|«r{a,  or  general  aaiiembly,  in- 
doded  not  only  the  daaaea  mentioned,  but  alao 
those  who  had  joined  in  the  sacrifices  and  were 
consulting  the  god,  and  as  there  was  a  laige  mul- 
titude annually  collected  at  the  Amphictyonic  ses- 
sioa  at  Thennopylae,  it  was  probably  numerously 
attended.  (Hesychius,  ad  Soj^  TVueA.  t.  639.) 
It  waa  GonTened  on  extraordinaiy  occasions  by 
the  chairman  of  the  council  ('O  rii  twj/aos 
^(4^{m%  Ac«:h.  L  c). 

Qf  the  duties  of  this  latter  body  nothing  will 
g?Te  us  a  clearer  jiew  than  the  oaths  taken  and 
the  decnea  made  by  it.  The  oath  was  as  follows 
(AescL  DeF.L.%  121)  :  **  They  would  destroy 
DO  city  of  the  Amphietyons,  nor  cut  off  theur 
■tzeams  in  war  or  peace  ;  and  'd  any  should  do  so, 
they  would  much  against  him  and  destroy  his 
cities  ;  and  should  any  pillage  the  property  of  the 
god,  or  be  priyy  to  or  pum  any  thing  against  what 
was  in  his  temple  at  Delphi,  they  would  take 
vei^eanoe  on  him  with  hand  and  foot,  and  voice, 
and  all  thdr  might.**  There  are  two  decrees  given 
by  Demosthenes,  both  commencing  thus  (Drai.  ds 
Car.  §  197) :  —  **  When  Cleinagoras  was  priest 
(Mpc^),  at  the  spring  meeting,  it  was  resolved  by 
the  pyhgorae  and  the  assessors  of  the  Amphietyons, 
and  the  general  body  of  them,"  Ac.  The  resolution 
in  the  second  case  was,  that  as  the  Amphissians  con- 
Unned  to  cultivate  **  ike  $acnd  dutrict,''*  Philip  of 
Mscedon  should  be  requested  to  help  Apollo  and  the 
Amphietyons,  and  that  he  was  th^by  constituted 
abaohite  general  of  the  Amphietyons.  He  ac- 
cepted the  office,  and  soon  reduced  the  offending 
ci^  to  subjection.  From  the  oaUi  and  the  decrees, 
«e  see  that  the  main  duty  of  the  deputies  was  the 
preservation  of  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  temple 
at  Delphi  We  know,  too,  that  after  it  was  burnt 
down  (b.  c  548),  they  contracted  with  the  Alcnme- 
ooidae  for  the  rebuilduig  (Herod.  iL  180,  v.  62) ;  and 
Athenaens  (&  a  1 60)  informs  us  (iv.  p.  1 73,  b)  that 
in  other  mattexs  connected  with  the  worship  of  the 
Delphian  god  they  condescended  to  the  regula- 
tion of  the  minutest  trifles.  History,  moreover, 
teaches  that  if  the  council  produced  any  palpable 
e%cts,  it  was  from  their  interest  in  Delphi  ;  and 
though  it  kept  up  a  standing  record  of  what  ought 
to  ]»re  been  the  internatunal  law  of  Greece,  it 
ranetimes  acquiesced  in,  and  at  other  times  was  a 
party  to^  the  most  iniquitous  and  cruel  acts.  Of 
this  the  case  of  Crissa  is  an  instance.  This  town 
hy  on  the  Oulf  of  Corinth,  near  Delphi,  and  was 
much  frequented  by  pilgrims  from  the  West 
The  Criaaacans  were  charged  by  the  Delphians  with 
Oidue  exactions  from  dese  strangers,  and  with 
odierGrime&  The  council  declared  war  against 
tkem,  as  guilty  of  a  wrong  against  the  god.  The 
war  luted  ten  years,  tiU,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Solon,  the  waters  of  the  Pleistoa  wen  tuned  ofi^ 
tJioi  poisoned,  and  turned  again  into  the  city. 
The  hcaimd  diank  their  fill,  and  Crissa  was  soon 
rued  to  we  ground  ;  and  thus,  if  it  were  an  Am- 
pUetyonic  citf ,  was  a  solemn  oath  doubly  violated. 
Iti  tenitory — the  rich  Crissacan  or  Cirrhaean  plain 
— vas  consecrated  to  the  god,  and  curses  impre- 
ated  upon  any  one  who  should  till  or  dwell  in  it. 
Thu  ended  the  First  Sacred  War  (b.  a  586),  in 
vUch  the  Athenians  and  AmphicWons  were  the  in- 
fttnMnfa  of  Delphian  vei^eance.  (Pans.  z.  37.  §  4 ; 
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Clinton,  P.  H,  vol  it  p.  1 96  ;  Aeschin.  c.  CV*.  S 1 09.) 
The  Second,  or  Phocian  War  (n.  c  35G),  was  the 
most  important  in  which  the  Amphictytms  were 
concerned  (Thirl  wall,  UuL  of  Greece^  vol.  v.  p.  263 
— 372)  ;  uid  in  this  the  Thebaiui  availed  th«'ra- 
selves  of  the  sanction  of  the  council  to  take  ww- 
geance  on  their  enemies,  the  Plificiaiis.  !'••  ilu 
this,  however,  it  was  neceiiMiry  ti>  call  in  Philip  of 
Macedon,  who  readily  prtKrLiimed  himself  tlie 
champion  of  Apollo,  as  it  optnied  a  pathway  to  his 
own  ambition.  The  Phocians  w(  re  subdued  (a  & 
346),  and  the  council  decreed  that  all  their  cities, 
except  Abac,  should  be  rased,  and  the  inhabitants 
dispersed  in  villages  not  coutoiiiing  more  than  fifty 
inhabitants.  Their  two  votes  were  given  to  Philip, 
who  thereby  gained  a  pretext  for  intt^rfering  with 
the  af&irs  of  Greece  ;  and  also  obtained  the  reci>g- 
nition  of  his  subjects  as  Hellenes.  To  the  caii»es 
of  the  Third  Sacred  War  allunion  has  been  mode 
in  the  decrees  quoted  by  Dentoatlicnes.  The  Am- 
phissians tilled  the  devoted  Cirrhaean  plain,  and 
behaved,  as  Strabo  (ix.  p.  4 1 9)  says,  worse  than  the 
Crissaeans  of  old  (xcipovf  ^troy  irf pi  roht  l*»ovs). 
Their  submission  to  Philip  was  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia  (a.  c.  338),  and 
the  extinction  of  the  independence  of  Greece.  Tn 
the  following  year,  a  congress  of  the  Amphictyonic 
states  was  held  ;  in  which  war  was  declared  as  if 
by  united  Greece  against  Persia,  and  Philip  elected 
conmiander-in-chie£  On  this  occasion  the  An»- 
phictyons  assumed  the  character  of  national  repre^ 
sentatives  as  of  old,  when  they  sot  a  price  upon  the 
head  of  Epbialtes,  for  his  treason  to  Greece  at 
Thennopyl%ei,  and  erected  monuments  in  honour  of 
the  Greeks  who  fell  there.  Herodotus  indeed 
(vii.  214,  228),  speaking  of  them  in  reference  to 
Ephialtes,  calls  them  oi  ruv  'EAA^ywf  TlvXay6poL 

We  have  sufficiently  shown  that  the  Amphie- 
tyons themselves  did  not  observe  the  oaths  they 
took  ;  and  that  they  did  not  much  alleviate  the 
horrors  of  war,  or  enforce  what  they  hod  swoni  to 
do,  is  proved  by  many  instances.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, Mycenae  was  destroyed  by  Argos  (  b.  r.  4  68 ), 
Thespiae  and  Plataeae  by  Thebes,  and  Thebes  her- 
self swept  from  the  fiice  of  the  earth  by  Alcximder 
(iK  lUtnis  riis'EAXdSos  hnipwda^^  Aeschin.  cOes, 
§  183).  Indeed,  we  may  infer  firom  Thucydides 
(L  112),  that  a  few  years  before  the  Peloponncsian 
war,  the  council  was  a  passive  spectator  of  what 
he  calls  6  ttpifs  w6\tftos^  when  the  Lacedaemonians 
made  an  expedition  to  Delphi,  and  put  the  temple 
into  the  hands  of  the  Delphians,  the  Athenians, 
after  their  departure,  rcstonng  it  to  the  Phocians  ; 
and  yet  the  council  is  not  mentioned  as  interfering. 
ItwUl  not  bo  profitable  to  pursue  its  history  further ; 
it  need  only  be  remarked,  that  Augusttu  wished 
his  new  citf,  Nicopolis  (iL  d.  31),  to  be  enrolled 
among  its  members ;  and  that  Pausanios,  in  the 
second  centuiy  of  our  era,  mentions  it  as  still  ex- 
isting, but  deprived  of  all  power  and  influence. 
In  fiict,  even  Demosthenes  {De  Poux^  p.  63),  spoke 
of  it  as  the  shadow  at  Delphi  (^  iv  At\<poTs  (TKid), 
In  the  time  of  Pausanios,  the  number  of  Amphic- 
tyonic deputks  was  thirty. 

There  are  two  points  of  some  interest,  which 
still  remain  to  be  considered  ;  and  first,  the  ety- 
mology of  the  word  AmphictyoiL  We  are  told 
(Harpocrat  s.  v.)  that  Theopompus  thought  it  de- 
rived from  the  name  of  Amphictyon,  a  prince  of 
Thessaly,  and  the  supposed  author  of  the  institutioiL 
Others,  as  Anazimenes  of  Lampsacus,  connected  it 
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with  the  word  A^t^uerforcf,  or  neighbonzs.  Very 
few,  if  anj,  modem  scholan  doubt  that  the  hitter 
Tiew  IB  correct ;  and  that  Amphictjon,  with  Hellen, 
Doroi,  Ion,  XnthuB,Thes8aliii,LariB8a  the  daughter 
of  Pelasgus,  and  others,  are  not  historical,  but  mythic 
personages — the  representatives,  or  poetic  personi- 
fications, of  their  alleged  foundations,  or  onspring. 
As  for  Amphictyon  (Thirlwall,  HisL  of  Crreeoe^ 
ToL  L  pi  873),  it  is  too  marrellou  a  coincidence 
that  hu  name  should  be  significant  of  the  institu- 
tion itself ;  and,  as  he  was  the  son  of  Deucalion 
and  Pyrrha,  it  is  difficult  to  guess  of  whom  his 
council  consisted.  {PkUoL  Muaeum^  toL  ii  p.  359.) 
Besides,  though  Herodotus  (i.  56)  and  Thucydides 
(i.  3)  had  the  opportunity,  they  yet  make  no  men- 
^on  of  him.  We  may  conclude  therrfore,  that  the 
word  should  be  written  amphictiony  *,  from  &ft^i- 
ItrtWcy,  or  those  that  dwelt  around  seme  particular 
locality.  . 

The  next  question  is  one  of  greater  difficulty ; 
it  is  this :  —  Where  did  the  association  originate  ? 
—  were  its  meetings  first  held  at  Delphi,  or  at 
Thermopylae  ?  There  seems  a  greater  amount  of 
eridence  in  fitrour  of  the  latter.  In  proof  of  this, 
we  may  state  the  preponderance  of  Thessalian 
tribes  firom  the  neighbourhood  of  the  llaliae  bay, 
and  the  oomparatiTe  insignificance  of  many  of 
ihem ;  the  assigned  birthplace  and  residence  of 
the  mythic  Amphictyon,  the  names  Pylagorae  and 
Pylaea.  Besides,  we  know  that  Thessaly  was  the 
theatre  and  origin  of  many  of  the  most  important 
erents  of  early  Greek  history :  whereas,  it  was 
only  in  later  times,  and  after  the  Dorian  conquest 
of  Peloponnesus,  that  Delphi  became  unportant 
enough  for  the  meetings  of  such  a  body  as  the 
Am{mictyonic  ;  nor  if  Delphi  had  been  of  old 
the  only  place  of  meeting,  is  it  easy  to  account 
fi>r  what  must  have  been  a  loss  of  its  ancient 
dignity.  But  whatever  was  the  cause,  we  have 
s^  the  fiict,  that  there  were  two  places  of  con- 
gress ;  to  account  for  which,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  there  were  originally  two  oonfederetions, 
afterwards  united  by  the  growing  power  of  Delphi, 
as  connected  with  Uie  Dorians,  but  still  retaining 
^  old  places  of  meeting.  We  must,  however, 
admit  that  it  is  a  matter  of  mere  conjecture  whether 
this  were  the  case  or  not,  there  being  strong  reasons 
in  support  of  the  opinion  that  the  Dorians,  on 
migiating  southwards,  combined  the  worship  of  the 
Hdlenic  Apollo  with  that  of  the  Pelasgian  Demeter, 
as  celebrated  by  the  Amphictyons  of  Thessaly. 
Equally  doubtful  is  the  question  respecting  the 
influence  of  Acrisius,  king  of  Aigos  (SchoL  ad 
Eurip.  Ored.  1094  ;  Callim.  Spiff,  zll  ;  Strab.  ix. 
p.  420)  ;  and  how  far  it  is  true  that  he  first  brought 
the  confederacy  into  order,  and  determined  other 
points  connected  with  the  institution.  We  may 
nowewr  remark  that  his  alleged  connection  with 
it,  is  significant  of  a  Pelasgic  element  in  its  con- 
formation. (Thirlwall,  HuL  o/Oreeeey  cc.  x.  xliiL ; 
Heeren,  PoliL  Hid,  of  Cfreeoe^  c.  7  ;  St.  Croix, 
Dm  Anciau  Chimenemms  FideraHft ;  Tittroann, 
Udber  dm  Bwd  der  Ampkietjfonm ;  MUller, 
tkmana^  book  iL  3.  §.5 ;  PhiL  Mus.  vol.  i.  p.324  ; 
Hermann,  Manual  of  the  PoUt,  Aniiq.  of  Greece, 
§  11--U  ;  Wachsmuth,  HeUetMche  AUerthwm- 
btttde;  Niebuhr,  Hid,  of  Rome,  vol  l  p.  31. 
transl.)  [R.  W.] 

•  Thus  Pindar  (iVem.  vi  42),  'Ev  ii^tKTi6yay 
jovpo^rf  Tpimipiii :  see  Bdckh  ad  locam. 
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AMPHIDRO'MIA  (V^P^/ua),  a  fiunfly  fe». 
tival  of  the  Athenians  at  which  the  newly  bom 
child  was  introduced  into  the  fiunily,  and  received 
its  name.     No  particdar  day  was  fixed  for  thia 
solemnity  ;  but  it  did  not  take  place  very  soon  after 
the  birth  of  the  child,  for  it  was  believed  that  most 
children  died  before  the  seventh  day,  and  the 
solemnity  was  therefore   generally  deferred  til] 
after  that  period,  that  there  might  be  at  least  some 
probability  of  the  child  remaining  alive.   According 
to  Snidas,  the  festival  was  held  on  the  fifUi  day, 
when  the  women  who  had  lent  their  assistance 
at  the  birth  washed  their  hands,  but  this  purifi- 
cation preceded  the  real  solemnity.    The  firiends 
and  relations  of  the  parents  were  invited  to  the 
festival  of  the  amphidromia,  which  was  held  in  the 
evening,  and  they  generally  appeared  with  pre- 
sents, among  which  are  mentioned  the  cuttle-fish 
and  the  marine  polyp.     (Hesych.  and  Harpocr. 
f .  0.)   The  house  was  decorated  on  the  outside  with 
olive  branches  when  the  child  was  a  boy,  or  with 
garlands  of  wool  when  the  child  was  a  giri  ;  and 
a  repast  was  prepared,  at  which,  if  we  may  judge 
from  a  fragment  of  Ephippus  in  Athenaens  (ix.  p. 
870  ;  comp.  ii  p.  65),  the  guests  must  have  been 
rather  meiiy.    The  child  was  then  carried  round 
the  fire  by  the  nurse,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  pre- 
sented to  the  gods  of  the  house  and  to  the  fiunily, 
and  at  the  same  time  received  its  name,  to  which 
the  guests  were  witnesses.    (Isaeus,  Dt  PyrrM 
Haered,  p.  34.  s.  30.  Bekker.)    The  carrying  of  the 
child  round  the  hearth  was  the  principal  part  of 
the  solemnity,  from  which  its  name  was  derived. 
But  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  {Ljftistr,  758) 
derives  its  name  f^m  the  fitct  that  the  guests, 
whilst  the  naipe  was  given  to  the  child,  walked  or 
danced  around  it     This  festival  is  sometimes 
called  from  the  day  on  which  it  took  phioe :  if  on 
the  seventh  day,  it  is  called  ltf3o/iai  or  ltf3o/iaf : 
if  on  the  tenth  day,  Ztttdm^  &c     (Hesych.  and 
Aristoph.  Av,  923  ;   K.  F.   Hermann,  LeMi.  d. 
goUeadieHdUchm   aUerthiimsr  d.  Grieeheit,  §  49. 
n.  6.)  [L.  a] 

AMPHIMALLUBl    [Tapjm.] 

AMPHIO'RCIA  or  AMPHOMO'SIA  (V- 
^lopxia  or  hfi^fuxrla),  the  oaih  which  was  taken, 
both  by  the  plaintiff  and  defendant,  before  the 
trial  of  a  cause  in  the  Athenian  courts,  that  thej 
would  speak  the  truth.  (Hesych.  Suid.)  Ac- 
cording to  Pollux  (viii  10),  the  amphioreia  also 
included  the  oath  which  the  judges  took,  that  they 
would  decide  acc(»ding  to  the  laws ;  or,  in  case 
there  was  no  express  law  on  the  subject  in  dispute, 
that  they  would  decide  according  to  the  principles 
of  justice. 

AMPHIPROST  Y  LOS.    [Tbmflitii]. 

AMPHISBETE'SIS  {iLtutuaHrrntrit,)     [Hb- 

RBS.] 

AMPHITAPAE.    [Tapis]. 

AMPHITHALAMUS.     [Domus] 

AMPHITHEA'TRUM  (itfut>^$4wrpoy)  was  a 
description  of  building  arranged  for  the  exhibition 
of  combats  of  gladi^rs,  and  wild  beasts,  and 
ships,  which  oonstitoted  the  Imdi  ampkUkeatralea, 
[Gladiatorbs  ;  Venatio  ;  Naumachia.] 

I.  lU  History.  —  Such  exhibitions  —  which 
were  peculiar  to  the  Romans,  and  which  were  un- 
known to  the  Greeks  till  the  Romans  intndoeed 
them — originally  took  place  in  the  FoRVBf  and 
the  Circus,  the  shows  of  gladiators  being  given 
in  the  former,  and  those  of  wild  beasts  in  the 
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latter  ;  indeed  the  amphitheatre  itself  is  sometimefl 
called  draa.  The  shupe  of  the  circuo,  however,  was 
mach  better  fitted  for  the  chariot  races,  for  which  it 
was  at  first  designed,  than  for  the  gladiatorial  com> 
bats,  and  the  more  wholenle  slan^ter  of  animals, 
which,  in  proeesi  of  time^  came  to  be  the  faToorite 
amasementa  of  the  Romans.     For  these  purposes, 
the  circus  was  too  long  and  too  narrow,  and  the 
spina  was  a  great  impediment,  so  that  a  new  form 
ol  building  was  leqcdred,  which  should  aeoom- 
modate  a  multitude  of  spectaton  in  such  a  manner 
as  that  all  might  haye  a  good  Tiew  of  the  space 
occupied  hj  the  combatants,  which  space  too  re- 
quired to  be  of  quite  a  different  shape  fiom  the 
drcos,  as  the  combatants  were  to  be  kept  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  same  place.    The  idea  of  such 
t  huilding  was  suggested,  as  the  name  (from  ^^(, 
sa  bolk  suba,  biarrpov,  a  iheaire)  seems  to  imply, 
bj  the  existing  theatre:   indeed,  the  first  am- 
I^itheatre  of  which  we  have  any  account  —  that 
of  C.  ScriboniuB  Curio  —  was,  literally,  a  doubU 
Aeabrt*^  being  composed  of  two  theatres,  placed 
on  pirots,  so  that  they  could  be  turned  round, 
ipectaton  and  all,  and  placed  either  back  to  back, 
fi»ming  two  separate  theatres  for  dramatic  ex- 
iubitkms,  or  iace  to  fiice,  forming  an  amphitheatre, 
&r  the  shows  of  gladiators  and  wild  beasts.    This 
edifice,  which  was  erected  by  Curio  (the  oele- 
teated  partisan  of  Caesar),  for  the  celebration  of 
his  &ther*s  funeral  games,  is  described  and  some- 
what Tebemently    commented  upon    by   Pliny. 
{H.  N,  xxxTL  15.  s.  24.  §  8.)    The  next  amphi- 
theatre,  and  apparently  the  first  to  which  the 
name  was  applied,  was  built  by  Julius  (Caesar  him- 
self^ during  his  perpetual  dictatorship^  in  a  c  46 
(Dion  Casa.  xliii  22,  who  thus  describes  the  build- 
ing :  Sfterpov  ri  xunyycTiic^,  S  koU  iifi4l>i$4eerpw 
^K  roil  rifH^  9iarrax60*v  tUpas  &F€u  (nrnv^f  ^X^^ 
vym-e^^).     This,  howerer,  was  still  only  of 
wood,  a  material  which  was  frequently  used  for 
thcaties,  and    which    was,  therefore,   natorally 
adopted  for  amphitheatres,  but  which  sometimes 
pit)Ted  inadequate  to  support  the  weight  of  the 
unmense  hody  of  spectators,  and  thus  occasioned 
serious  accidents.    For  example,  we  are  told  that 
a  wooden    amphitheatre,  which    was    built   at 
Fidenae  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  by  Atilius,  a 
frwdman,  gave  way,  in  ransequence  of  the  im- 
po&cdons  in  the  firandation  and  in  the  joints  of 
the  timben,  and  buried  either  20,000  or  50,000 
spectators  in  its  ruins.     (Suet  Tiber,  40  ;  Tac 
^aa.  It.  63.)     These  wooden  buildings  were,  of 
course,  also  exposed  to  great  danger  from  fire  ; 
thos  a  wooden  amphitheatre  at  Placentia  was 
^wned  in  the  civil  war  between  Otho  and  Vitel- 
lius.    (Tac.  ^Mt  ii  20.) 

It  was  not,  howeyer,  till  the  fourth  consulship  of 
Augustus,  B.  c  30,  that  a  more  durable  amphitheatre, 
of  itme,  was  erected  by  Statilius  Taurus,  in  the  Cam- 
pos Martins.  (Dion  Cas&  li  23  ;  Suet  Octav,  29  ; 
Tac  Am,  iii  72  ;  Stiab.  yL  p.  236.)  But,  since 
(His  huilding  was  destroyed  by  fire,  it  must  be  sup- 
posed that  only  the  shdl  was  of  stone,  and  the  seats 
Md  staircases  of  wood.    This  edifice  was  the  only 

*  As  a  mere  matter  of  etymology,  the  word 
^orpoF  (a  place  farbekolditig)^  would  more  strictly 
^y  to  toe  ampkUkeatre^  which  was  intended 
adosiTely  for  spectacle,  while  the  iheatrtj  which 
vas  for  recitations  accompanied  by  music,  might 
W  at  least  as  fitly  deacrihed  by  the  word  4^uov. 
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one  of  the  kind  until  the  building  of  the  Fhimii 
amphitheatre.  It  did  not  satisfy  Caligula,  who 
commenced  an  amphitheatre  near  the  Septa  ;  but 
the  work  was  not  o>ntinued  by  Claudius.  (Dion 
Cass.  lix.  10  ;  Suet  Cal,  18,  21.)  Nero  too,  in 
his  sM»nd  consulship,  a.  d.  57,  erected  a  vast  am- 
phitheatre of  wood,  but  this  was  only  a  temporary 
building.  (Suet  Ner,  12  ;  Tac  Atm,  xiii.  31.) 
The  amphitheatre  of  Taurus  was  destroyed  in  the 
burning  of  Rome,  a.d.  64  (Dion  Cass.  Ixil  18), 
and  was  probably  never  restored,  as  it  is  not  again 
mentioned.  It  is  still  a  question  with  the  topo- 
graph's whether  any  traces  of  it  are  now  risible. 
(Comp.  Becker,  Hanib,  d,  Rom,  A  iter,  toI.  I  ppi  642, 
643,  and  Urlichs,  BemsknOmrg  Ronu.  pn.  53, 54.t) 

The  erection  of  an  amphitheatre  in  tne  midst  of 
Rome,  proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  city, 
was  among  the  designs  of  Augustus,  who  delighted 
in  the  spectacles  of  the  yenatio,  and  especially  iu 
the  uncommon  species  and  immense  number  of  the 
animals  exhibited  in  them  ;  so  that,  as  he  hims^-If 
informs  us,  in  one  of  his  vemaiiones  there  were 
no  less  than  3500  animals  shtnghtered.  (Suet 
Fe^.  9 ;  Aur.  Vict  JSpiL  1  ;  Monum.  Ancyr.) 
It  was  not,  howcTer,  till  the  reigns  of  Vespasian 
and  Titus,  that  the  design  of  Augustus  was  carried 
into  effect  by  the  erection  of  the  AnyMiJieatnim 
FUmrnn^  or,  as  it  has  been  called  since  the  time 
of  Bede,  the  Ck)lotmmn  or  CblMoeiNn,  a  name  aaid 
to  be  derired  from  the  Coloaina  of  Nen,  which 
stood  dose  by. 

This  wonderful  building,  which  for  magnitude 
can  only  be  compared  to  the  pyramids  of  Egypt, 
and  which  is  perhaps  the  most  striking  monument  at 
once  of  the  material  greatness  and  the  moral  degra- 
dation of  Rome  under  the  empire^  was  commenced 
by  Vespasian,  but  at  what  precise  time  is  uncertain ; 
for  the  genuinenen  of  the  medal,  which  is  quoted  by 
Lipshis,  as  placing  its  commencement  in  his  eighth 
consulship,  A.  d.  77,  is  more  than  doubtful  (Rasche, 
Leg,  Univ,  Rei  Num,  toL  t.  pt  2.  p.  1017  ; 
Eckhel,  Dodr.  Num,  Vet.  toI.  tI  p.  840.)  It 
was  completed  by  Titus,  who  dedicated  it  in 
A.  D.  80,  when  5000  animals  of  different  kinds 
were  slaughtered.  (Suet  J\t,  7  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixri. 
25.)  From  the  somewhat  obscure  account  of  an 
old  writer  (Oaial,  Imp,  Vietm,  p.  243,  Rone),  we 
learn  that  Vespasian  carried  the  builcUng  so  fiar  as 
to  dedicate  the  first  three  ranges  of  seats,  that 
Titus  added  two  ranges  more,  and  that  Domitian 
completed  the  building  ueque  ad  dypea.  Without 
professing  to  be  able  to  explain  these  statements 
fully,  we  may  observe  that  it  is  extremely  pro- 
bable, as  will  be  seen  more  deariy  from  the  de- 
scription of  the  building,  that  Titus  would  dedi- 
cate the  amphitheatre  as  soon  as  it  was  fit  for  use, 
without  waiting  for  the  final  completion  of  the 
upper  and  less  essential  parts. 

There  is  an  ecclesiastical  tradition,  but  not  en- 
titled to  much  credit,  that  the  architect  of  the  Oo- 
Ueaeum  was  a  Christian,  and  afterwards  a  martyr, 
named  Gaudentius,  and  that  thousands  of  the 
attire  Jews  were  employed  in  its  erection. 

The  Flarian  aniphitheatre,  from  its  enormous 

+  In  the  lower  eastern  angle  of  the  walls  of 
Anrelian,  near  the  church  of  S.  Croce,  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  amphitheatre,  of  brick,  oJled  in  the 
Notitia^  the  Am^ikUheatnim  Ooutrenae,  Its  date  is 
very  uncertain.  (See  further  Becker,  Hamdb.  d. 
Rom.  Alter.  toL  L  pp.  549,  &c.) 
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•ixe,  rendered  the  lobBeqiieiit  erection  of  any  other 
Buch  building  in  Rome  perfectly  unnecessary.  It 
became  the  spot  where  prince  and  people  met  to- 
gether to  witness  those  sangninaiy  exhibitions,  the 
degrading  effects  of  which  on  the  Roman  character 
can  hardly  be  OTer-estimated.  It  was  thoroughly 
repiured  by  Antoninus  Pius.  (Capit  AnL  Pi.  8.) 
In  the  reign  of  Macrinus,  on  the  day  of  the  Vulca- 
nalia,  it  was  struck  by  lightning,  by  which  the 
upper  rows  of  benches  were  consumed,  and  so  much 
diunage  was  done  to  other  parts  of  the  structure, 
that  the  games  were  for  some  yean  celebrated  in  the 
Stadium.  (Dion  Cass.  Izxriil  25.)  Its  restora- 
tion was  commenced  by  EUigabalus  and  completed 
by  Alexander  Scvcnis.  (Lamprid.  HtUog.  17  ; 
Alea,  Sm>,  24.)  It  was  again  struck  by  lightning 
in  the  reign  of  Decius  (Hioon.  p.  475),  but  was 
soon  restored,  and  the  games  continued  to  be  cele- 
brated in  it  down  to  the  sixth  centuxy.  The  latest 
recorded  exhibition  of  wild  beasts  was  in  the 
reign  of  Theodoric  Since  that  time  it  has  been 
used  sometimes  in  war  as  a  fortress,  and  in  peace 
as  a  quariT,  whole  palaces,  such  as  the  Canoellaria 
and  the  Palasso  Famese,  having  been  built  out  of 
its  spoils.  At  length  the  popes  made  efforts  to 
preserre  it:  Siztns  V.  attempted  to  use  it  as  a 
woollen  fiujtoiy,  and  to  convert  the  arcades  into 
shops ;  Clement  XI.  enclosed  the  lower  arcades, 
anc^  in  1750,  Benedict  XIV.  consecrated  it  to 
Chnstians  who  had  been  martyred  in  it  The  best 
accounts  of  the  building  are  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing woiks :  Lipiius  de  AmpkUheairo  ;  Nibby,  delt 
An/Ueatro  FUmno^  a  supplement  to  Nardini,  toL  L 
pi  233,  in  which  we  hare  the  most  complete  his- 
torical account  ;  Fea,  Notizie  de^  $txwi  nell* 
Ai^UetUro  Ffaoio;  Bunsen,  BeadtreSnmg  d,  Stadt 
Horn,  ToL  iii.  p.  319,  &c.  ;  Cressy  and  Taylor, 
Tka  ArdHtobmd  AntiqmHet  of  Rome;  Maffei, 
Vtroma  JUmstraia  ;  S^i^gMtx,  Arehaol,  d,  Bauimut ; 
Hirt,  Cfe$Mekie  d.  Bauhmst  bei  dm  AUem, 

II.  DeaoriptUm  of  the  FkmoH  Amphitheatre,  — 
Notwithstanding  the  damaoes  of  time,  war,  and 
spoliation,  the  Flavian  amphitheatre  still  remains 
complete  enough  to  give  us  a  fiiir  idea,  excepting 
in  some  minor  detiuls,  of  the  structure  and  ar- 
ransements  of  this  description  of  building.  The 
notices  of  the  ancient  authors  are  extremely  scanty ; 
and  Vitruvius  of  course  fiiik  us  here  altogether  ; 
indeed,  this  description  of  building  was  so  com- 

C*  '  ily  new  in  his  time,  that  only  once  does  the 
word  amphUheatrum  occur  in  his  book  (i.  7). 
We  derive  important  aid  from  the  remains  of 
amphitheatres  in  the  provinces  of  the  ancient 
Roman  empire.  We  shall  first  describe  the  Co- 
li«tt«iin^  and  then  mention  the  chief  points  of  dif- 
ference between  it  and  these  other  amphitheatres. 

The  very  site  of  the  Flavian  amphitheatre,  as  of 
most  others,  furnishes  an  example  of  the  prodigal 
contempt  of  labour  and  expense  which  the  Roman 
emperors  dipplayed  in  their  great  works  of  archi- 
tecture, l^e  Greeks,  in  chooainff  the  sites  of  their 
theatres,  almost  always  availed  themselves  of  some 
natural  hollow  on  the  side  of  a  hill ;  but  the  Roman 
amphitheatres,  with  few  exceptions,  stand  npon  a 
plun.  The  site  of  the  Colisaeum  was  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  city,  in  the  valley  between  the  CSaelius, 
the  Esquiline,  and  the  Velia,  on  the  marshy  ground 
which  was  previously  the  pond  of  Nero*s  palace, 
atagmmm  Nerrmit  (Suet  Vegp,  9 ;  MartiaL  de  SpeeL 
ii  5).  No  mere  measures  can  give  an  adequate 
conception  of  this  vast  stnctoret,  the  dimensioiia 
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and  arrangements  of  which  were  such  as  to  fhnilsl 
seats  for  87,000  spectators,  round  an  arena  large 
enough  to  afford  space  for  the  combats  of  several 
hundred  animals  at  once,  for  the  evolutions  of 
mimic  sea-fights,  and  for  the  exhibition  of  artifi- 
cial forests;  with  passages  and  staircases  to  give 
ingress  and  egress,  without  confusion,  to  the  im- 
mense mass  of  spectators,  and  others  for  the  at- 
tendants on  the  arena ;  dens  for  the  thousands  of 
victims  devoted  to  destruction ;  channels  for  the  ra^ 
pid  influx  and  outlet  of  water  when  the  arena  was 
used  for  a  naumachia;  and  the  means  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  carcasses,  and  the  other  abominationa 
of  the  arena.  Admirable  pictures  of  the  magni- 
tude and  magnificence  of  the  amphitheatre  and  ita 
spectacles  are  drawn  in  the  Estayt  of  Montaigne 
(iiu  6.),  and  in  the  latter  part  of  Gibbon *s  twelfth 
chapter.  As  a  general  description  of  the  building 
the  following  passage  of  Gibbon  is  perfect :  —  **  It 
was  a  building  of  an  elliptic  figure,  founded  on  four- 
score arches,  and  rising,  with  four  successive  orders 
of  architecture,  to  the  height  of  140  [157]  feet  The 
outside  of  the  edifice  was  incrusted  with  marble, 
and  decorated  with  statues.  The  slopes  of  the  vast 
concave,  which  formed  the  inside,  were  filled  and 
surrounded  with  six^  or  eighty  rows  of  seats,  of 
marble  likewise,  covered  with  cushions,  and  capable 
of  receiving  with  ease  about  80,000  spectatorSb 
Sixty-four  wmUoriea  (for  by  that  name  the  doors 
were  very  aptly  distinguished),  poured  forth  the 
immense  midtitude;  and  the  entrances,  passage8| 
and  staircases,  were  contrived  with  such  exquisite 
skill,  that  eadi  person,  whether  of  the  senatorial, 
the  equestrian,  or  the  plebeian  order,  arrived  at 
his  destined  place  without  trouble  or  confusion. 
Nothing  was  omitted,  which,  in  any  respect,  could 
be  subservient  to  the  convenience  and  pleasure  of 
the  spectators.  They  were  protected  from  the  son 
and  rain  by  an  ample  canopy,  occasionally  drawn 
over  their  heads.  The  au-  was  continually  re- 
freshed by  the  playing  of  fountains,  and  pro- 
fusely impregnated  by  the  grateful  scent  of  aro- 
matics.  In  the  centre  of  the  edifice,  the  arena^  or 
stage,  was  strewed  with  the  finest  sand,  and  suc- 
cessively assumed  the  most  different  forms.  At 
one  moment  it  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  earth,  like 
the  garden  of-the  Hesperidea,  and  was  afterwards 
broken  into  the  rocks  and  caverns  of  Thrace. 
The  subterraneous  pipes  conveyed  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  water;  and  what  had  just  before  ap- 
peared a  level  plain,  might  be  suddenly  converted 
mto  a  wide  lake,  covered  with  armed  vessels,  and 
replenished  with  the  monsters  of  the  deep.  In 
the  decoration  of  these  scenes,  the  Roman  em- 
perors displayed  their  wealth  and  liberality ;  and 
we  read  on  various  occasions  that  the  whole  furni- 
ture of  the  amphitheatre  consisted  either  of  silver, 
or  of  gold,  or  of  amber.  The  poet  who  describes 
the  games  of  Carinus,  in  the  character  of  a  shep- 
herd, attracted  to  the  capital  by  the  fame  of  their 
magnificence,  affirms  that  the  nets  designed  as  a 
defence  against  the  wild  beasts  were  of  gold 
wire ;  that  the  porticoes  were  gilded ;  and  that 
the  hdt  or  circle  which  divided  the  several  ranks 
of  spectators  from  each  other,  was  studded  with  a 
precious  mosaic  of  beautiful  stones.*^ 

The  following  ground-plan,  external  elevation, 
and  section,  are  from  Hirt,  and  contain  of  course 
some  conjectural  details.  The  ground  plan  is  so 
arranged  as  to  exhibit  in  each  of  its  quarters  the 
plan  of  each  of  the  stories :  thus,  the  lower  right 
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land  qaitFr  ihowi  the  tiue  groaiui-jiaii,  ur  that 
•f  the  loweal  itoiy  ;  the  iwit  on  the  left  ■faowi  a 
I^Ki  of  the  ervctioas  on  thfl  lexel  of  die  Benmd  row 
tf  exterior  colnmru,  u  well  ba  the  kbIi  whicb 
■kped  down  frTun  that  level  to  the  lower  one ;  the 
•est  qoaitet  ibow*  ■  limiUr  plan  of  the  third  order, 
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This  structuie,  like  all  the  other  exiating  am- 
pliitheatrea,  is  of  an  elliptical  form.     It  coven 
nearly  six  acres  of  ground.     The  plan  divides  it- 
self naturally  into  two  concentric  ellipses,  of  which 
the  inner  constitated  the  arena  or  space  for  the 
combats,  while  the  ring  between  this  and  the  outer 
circumference  was  occupied  by  the  seats  for  the 
spectators.     The  lengths  of  the  major  and  minor 
axes  of  these  ellipses  are,  respectively,  287  feet  by 
180,  and  620  feet  by  513.     The  width  of  the 
apace  appropriated  to  spectators  is,  therefore,  166) 
feet  all  round  the  building.    The  ratio  of  the 
diameters  of  the  external  ellipse  is  nearly  that 
of  6  to  5,  which  becomes  exactly  the  proportion, 
if  we  take  in  the  substructions  of  the  foundation. 
Of  course,  the  ratio  of  the  diameters  of  the  arena  is 
different,  on  account  of  the  diminished  size :  it  is, 
in  foct,  nearly  as  8  to  5.     The  minor  axis  of  the 
arena  is  here,  and  generally,  about  one-third  of 
that  of  the  outer  ellipse.    The  material  used  was 
stone,  in  laige  blocks,  fastened  together,  where 
necessary,  by  metal  damps.    The  exterior  was 
faced    with  marble  and  adorned    with  statues. 
The  external  elevation  requires  little  description. 
It  is  divided  into  four  stories,  corresponding  to  the 
tiers  of  corridors  by  which  access  was  gained  to 
the  scats  at  different  levels.    These  corridors  are 
connected  with  the  external  air  by  eighty  arched 
0{)enini78  in  each  of  the  three  lower  stories.     To 
the  piers  which  divide  these  arches  are  attached 
three-quarter  columns,  that  is,  columns  one-fourth 
of  whose  circumference  appears  to  be  buried  in 
the  wall  behind  them.     Thus,  each  of  the  three 
lower  stories  presents  a  continuous  fafade  of  eighty 
columns  backed  by  piers,  with  eighty  open  arches 
between  them,  and  with  an  entablature  continued 
unbroken  round  the  whole  building.  The  width  of 
the  arches   is  as    nearly  as  possible  ^e  same 
throughout  the  building,  namely,  14  feet  6  inches, 
except  at  the  extremities  of  the  diameters  of  the 
ellipse,  where  they  are  two  feet  wider.     Each  tier 
is  of  a  different  order  of  architecture,  the  lowest 
being  a  plain  Roman  Doric,  or  perhaps  rather 
Tuscan,  the  next  Ionic,  and  the  third  Corinthian. 
The  columns  of  the  second  and  third  stories  are 
placed  on  pedestals ;  those  of  the  lowest  story 
are  raised  from  the  ground  by  a  few  steps.     The 
highest  tier  is  of  quite  a  different  character,  as  it 
merely  consists  of  a  wall,  without  corridors,  against 
whicli,  instead  of  columns,  are  placed  pilasters  of 
the  Corinthian  order  ;  and  the  wbX\  between  them 
is  pierced  with  windows,  in  the  alternate  interco- 
lumniations  only,  and  therefore,  of  course,  forty  in 
Dumber.     The  whole  is  crowned  with  a  bold  en- 
tablature, which  is  pierced  with  holes  above  the 
brackets  which  supported  the  feet  of  the  masts 
upon  which  the  velctriwn  or  awning  was  extended : 
and  above  the  entablature  is  a  small  attic.  The  total 
height  of  that  part  of  the  building  which  remains 
entire,  namely,  about  three-eighths  of  the  whole 
circumference,  is  157  feet:  the  stories  are  respec- 
tively about  30,  38,  38,  and  44  feet  high.     The 
massiveness  of  the  crowning  entablature,  the  height 
of  the  upper  story,  and  the  great  surface  of  blank 
wall  in  its  intercolumniations,  combine  to  give  the 
elevation  a  somewhat  heavy  appearance ;    while 
the  projecting  cornices  of  each  story,  intercepting 
the  view  firom  bdow,  take  off  very  much  from  the 
apparent  height  of  the  building.     Indeed,  it  would 
be  a  waste  of  words  to  attempt  to  specify  all  the 
architectural  defects  of  the  composition. 
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The  stone  used  in  the  buldiqg  is  a  raecMi  of 
travertine  :  some  of  the  blocks  are  as  much  as  five 
feet  high,  and  eight  or  ten  foot  long ;  and  it  ia 
remarkable,  that  all  those  which  form  ^e  exterior 
have  inscribed  upon  them  small  numben  or  signs, 
which  evidently  indicate  the  place  of  each  in  the 
building,  and  which  prove  now  great  was  the 
care  taken  to  adi^t  every  single  stone  to  the  form 
of  the  whole  edifice.  In  some  parts  of  the  interior 
laige  masses  of  brickwork  and  tufii  are  seen :  and 
in  the  upper  part  there  are  fragments  of  other 
buildings  worked  in  ;  but  this,  no  doabt,  happened 
in  some  of  the  various  repairs. 

There  are  coins  extant,  bearing  on  the  reverse  a 
view  of  the  amphitheatre,  so  arranged  as  to  show 
not  only  the  outside,  but  a  portion  of  the  interior 
also.  It  is  from  them  that  we  leain  the  fiict,  that 
the  outer  arches  of  the  second  and  third  stories 
were  decorated  with  statues  in  their  openings,  on- 
less,  indeed,  the  figures  shown  in  the  arches  are 
meant  for  rude  representations  of  the  people  pass- 
ing through  the  outer  colonnade.  These  coins 
also  show,  on  the  highest  story,  in  the  alternate 
spaces  between  the  pihisters,  circles  against  the 
wall,  corresponding  to  the  windows  in  the  other 
alternate  spaces ;  they  are,  perhaps,  the  cl$pea 
mentioned  by  the  old  author  cited  above,  that  is, 
ornamental  metal  shields,  hung  there  to  decorate 
the  building.  There  are  several  coins  of  Titus 
and  Domitian  of  this  type  (Eckhel,  Dodr,  Num. 
Fef.  vol.  vi.  pp.  357-^59, 375).  There  are  simikr 
coins  of  Goidian,  which  are,  however,  veiy  inferior 
in  execution  to  those  of  Titus  and  Domitian. 
(Eckhel,  vol.  vil  p.  271.)  The  coins  of  Titus 
and  Domitian  also  show  a  range  of  three  stories  of 
columns  by  the  side  of  the  amphitheatre,  which 
(though  the  matter  is  doubtful)  is  supposed  to  re- 
present a  colonnade  which  ran  from  the  palace  of 
Titus  on  the  Esquiline  to  the  amphitheatre,  to 
which  it  gave  access  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
its  minor  axis,  as  shown  on  the  plan.  At  the  other 
extremity  of  this  axis  was  the  entrance  from  the 
Palatine. 

The  eighty  arches  of  the  lower  stoiy  (except 
the  four  at  the  extremities  of  the  axes)  formed  the 
entrances  for  the  spectators,  and  gave  admission 
to  a  corridor,  running  uninterruptedly  round  the 
building,  behind  which  again  is  anotner  precisely 
simikr  corridor.  (See  the  plan  and  section.)  The 
space  behind  the  second  corridor  is  divided  by 
eighty  walls,  radiating  inwards  from  the  inner  piers 
of  the  second  corridor ;  which  support  the  struc- 
ture, and  between  which  are  partly  staircases  lead- 
ing to  the  upper  stories,  and  parti v  passages  lead- 
ing into  a  third  corridor,  which,  like  the  first  and 
second,  runs  round  the  whole  building.  Be- 
yond this  corridor  the  radiating  walls  are  again 
contmued,  the  spaces  between  them  being  occu- 
pied, as  before,  partly  by  staircases  leading  on  the 
one  side  to  the  podium^  and  on  the  other  to  the 
lower  range  of  seats  (maemaantm\  and  partly  by 
passages  leading  to  a  fourth  continuous  corridor 
much  lower  and  smaller  than  the  others,  which 
was  divided  from  the  arena  by  a  massive  wall 
(called  podium)^  the  top  of  which  formed  the  place 
assigned  to  the  spectators  of  the  highest  rank. 
From  this  fourth  corridor  there  are  several  en- 
trances to  the  arena  ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that 
the  whole  of  the  corridor  was  subservient  to  the 
arrangements  of  the  arena.  (See  the  lower  right- 
hand  quarter  of  the  phin,  and  the  section.)     On 
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the  feoond  stoiy  we  have  tlie  two  outer  colon- 
oadeg  repeated,  and  the  radiating  walk  of  the 
fint  hlock  ai«  contmned  up  through  this  story  ; 
and  between  them  are  staircases  leading  out  on  to 
the  second  range  of  seats,  and  passages  leading 
into  a  small  inner  corridor,  from  which  access  is  ob- 
buned  to  a  sort  of  terrace  (praedMctio)  which  runs 
round  the  boilding  between  the  first  and  second 
ranges  of  seats,  and  increases  the  &cilitie8  for  the 
^wctatocs  getting  to  their  proper  places.  Sloping 
down  from  this  praedncHo  to  the  level  of  the  top  of 
the  /wrftwa,  and  supported  by  the  inner  series  of 
fadiatipff  waUs,  are  the  lower  series  of  seats.  On 
the  thira  story  (above  the  floor  of  which  the  details 
are  aknost  entirely  conjectural),  we  have  again 
the  double  ooloniKBde,  the  inner  wall  of  which 
rises  immediately  behind  the  top  of  the  second 
taoge  of  seats,  with  only  the  interral  of  a  narrow 
pneemctio^  to  which  access  was  given  by  nu- 
oetons  dooa  in  the  wall  juit  mentioned,  which 
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was  also  pierced  with  windows.  Above  the  outer 
corridor  of  this  story  is  a  mezzanine,  or  small 
middle  story,  in  front  of  which  and  above  the 
inner  colonnade  were  a  few  tiers  of  wooden 
benches  for  the  lowest  dass  of  spectators.  Above 
this  mozanine  was  a  gallery,  which  ran  right 
round  the  building,  and  the  front  of  whieh  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  formed  by  a  range  of  columns. 
It  seems  that  the  terrace  formed  by  the  top  of 
this  gallery  would  be  also  available  for  spectators. 
And,  lastly,  the  very  summit  of  the  wall  was 
formed  into  a  sort  of  terrace  which  was,  no  doubt, 
occupied  by  the  men  who  worked  the  ropes  of  the 
velaruim.  The  doors  which  opened  from  the  stair> 
cases  and  corridors  on  to  the  interior  of  the  am- 
phitheatre were  designated  by  the  very  appropriate 
name  of  vomiiona.  The  whole  of  the  interior  was 
called  cavea.  The  following  section  (from  Hirt) 
exhibits  these  amugements  as  clearir  as  they  cao 
be  shown  without  the  aid  of  perspective. 
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8SCTI0N  OF  THB  CORRIDORS,   STAIRS,  AND   SKATS. 


I.  IL  III.  IV.  The  four  stories  of  the  exterior. 

A.  The  arena. 

B.  The  podium. 

C.  D.  E.  F.    The  four  corridors. 
0^  H,  /.     The  three  moeniana. 

A'.  The  upper  gallery ;  L.  The  tensce  oTer  it 


R,  The  spoce  on  the  summit  of  the  wall  for  the 
managers  of  the  velarium. 

Z.  The  steps  which  surrounded  the  Imilding  on 
the  outside. 

a.  Stairs  from  the  third  colonnade  to  the  pc- 
dium. 

8  4 
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6.  Short  tnuisYene  steps  firoxn  ihe  podium  to  the 
first  maenianum.     (Compare  the  plan.) 

e,  d.  Stairs  from  the  ground  story  to  the  second  ; 
whence  the  second  maenianum  was  reached  in 
two  ways,  e.  and  g. 

e.  Steps  to  the  first  praecinctio,  firom  which  there 
Were  short  transverse  steps  (/.)  to  the  second  mae- 
nianum. 

ff.  Stairs  leading  direct  from  the  corridors  of  the 
seqond  story  to  the  second  maemanom,  through 
the  vomitorium  a. 

h.  Stairs  leading  £rom  the  floor  of  the  second 
story  to  the  small  upper  story,  whence  other  stairs 
(8)  led  to  the  third  story,  from  which  access  was 
obtained  to  the  upper  part  of  the  second  maenia> 
num  by  doors  (/9)  in  the  inner  wall  of  the  second 
corridor  q. 

k.  Stairs  from  the  second  story  to  the  mezza- 
nine, or  middle  story,  whence  access  was  obtained 
to  the  third  maenianum  by  passages  (7). 

I,  Stairs  in  the  mezzanine,  leading  to  the  upper 
^art  of  the  third  maenianum,  and  to  the  gallery  K. 

m.  Steps  from  the  gallery  to  the  terrace  over  it. 

n.  Steps  from  that  terrace  to  the  summit 

0.  p.  Orated  openings  to  light  the  two  inner 
corridors. 

9.  See  under  h. 

s.  Windows  to  light  the  mezzanine. 

t,  Windows  of  the  gallery. 

V.  Rest,  and  w.  loop,  for  the  masts  of  the  vela- 
rium ff. 

The  arena  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  suffi- 
cient height  to  guard  the  spectators  against  any 
danger  firom  the  wild  beasts,  namely  about  fifteen 
fbct  A  further  protection  was  afforded,  at  least 
sometimes,  by  a  network  or  trellis  of  metal  ; 
and  it  is  mentioned,  as  an  instance  of  the  profuse 
tstentation  which  the  emperors  were  so  fond  of 
displaying,  that  Nero,  in  his  amphitheatre,  had  this 
trellis  gilt,  and  its  intersections  ornamented  with 
bosses  of  amber.  (Plin.  //.  N,  xxxviL  3.  s.  1 1. 
§  2).  The  wall  just  mentioned  appears  to  have 
been  faced  with  marble,  and  to  have  had  rollers 
pispcndcd  agninst  it  as  an  additional  protection 
ag:iinst  the  possibility  of  the  wild  beasts  climbing 
k.  (Lips,  lie  Am}ili,  12.)  The  terrace  on  the  top 
of  tins  wall,  which  was  called  poditan  (a  name 
sometimes  silso  applied  to  the  wall  itself),  was 
DO  wider  than  to  be  capable  of  containing  two, 
or  at  the  most  three  ranges  of  moveable  seats,  or 
chairs.  This,  as  being  by  fax  the  best  situation 
for  distinctly  viewing  the  sports  in  the  arena,  and 
also  more  commodiously  accessible  than  the  seats 
higher  up,  was  the  place  set  apart  for  senators 
and  other  persons  of  distinction,  such  as  the  am- 
bassadors of  foreign  states  (Suet  Odao,  44  ; 
Juv.  Sat.  ii.  143,  &c.)  ;  the  magistrates  seem  to 
have  sat  here  in  their  curule  chairs  (Lipsius  de 
fimjili.  11);  and  it  was  here,  also,  that  the  emperor 
himself  used  to  sit,  in  an  elevated  place  oilled 
$}u/<H'^as  (Suet  Caes,  76  ;  Plin.  Paneg.  51),  or 
mJncnhim  (Suet.  Nero^  12)  ;  and  likewise  the  per- 
son who  exhibited  the  games,  on  a  place  elevated 
like  a  pulpit  or  tribunal  (editoris  tribunal).  The 
vestal  virgins  also  appear  to  have  had  a  place 
allotted  to  them  on  the  podium.  (Suet  Octav.  44). 

Altove  the  podium  were  the  tjradus^  or  seats  of 
the  cither  spi'ctaturs,  which  were  divided  into  stories 
called  nuuiiiana.  The  whole  uuinln'r  of  seats  is 
sapposed  to  have  been  about  eighty.  The  first 
moMMMMu  consisting  of  fourteen  rows  of  stone  of 
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marble  seats,  was  appropriated  to  the  equeatrim 
order.  The  seats  appropriated  to  the  senators 
and  equiteg  were  covered  with  cushions  {jml- 
vUUs),  which  were  first  used  in  the  time  of  Ca- 
liguhu  (Jut.  Sal  m.  164;  Dion,  liz.  7.)  Then, 
after  a  horizontal  space,  termed  a  praeeiietiOf  and 
forming  a  continued  hmding-place  from  the  seve- 
ral stauxases  which  opened  on  to  it,  succeeded  the 
second  maeniamim^  where  were  the  seats  called 
popularia  (Suet  Domitian.  4),  for  the  third  class 
of  spectators,  or  the  popnbu.  Behind  this  was  the 
second  praedneHOf  bounded  by  the  high  wall  al- 
ready mentioned  ;  aboTO  which  was  the  third 
maenianum^  where  there  were  only  wooden  benches 
for  the  jndUtHy  or  common  people.  (Suet  Ootan. 
44.)  The  open  sallery  at  the  top  was  the  only 
part  of  the  amphitheatre,  in  which  women  were 
permitted  to  witness  the  games,  except  the  vestal 
vii^gins,  and  perhaps  a  few  ladies  of  distinction  and 
influence  who  were  sufiered  to  share  the  space 
appropriated  to  the  vestals  (Suet  Odan.  44).  The 
seats  of  the  maemana  did  not  ran  in  unbroken  lines 
round  the  whole  building,  but  were  divided  into 
portions  called  eimet  (from  their  shape),  by  short 
flights  of  stairs  which  facilitated  the  access  to  the 
seats.  (Suet  Oct.  44  ;  Juv.  5ti<.  vi.  61.)  See 
the  pUm,  and  the  annexed  section  of  a  small  portion 
of  the  seats. 


Not  only  were  the  different  ranges  of  seats  ap- 
propriated to  different  classes  of  spectators,  but  ft 
is  pretty  certain  also  that  the  different  amei  of 
each  maanaman  were  assigned  to  specific  portions 
of  the  people,  who  were  at  once  guided  to  tiieir 
places  by  numbers  placed  over  the  external  arches 
by  which  the  building  was  entered :  these  numbers 
still  exist  The  office  of  preserving  order  in  the 
distribution  of  the  places  vras  assigned  to  attend- 
ants called  looarii,  and  the  whole  management  was 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  vilUau  ampki" 
theatri. 

It  only  remains  to  describe  the  arenoy  or 
central  open  space  for  the  combatants,  which  de* 
rived  its  name  firom  the  sand  virith  which  it  was 
covered,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  the 
blood.  Such  emperors  as  Caligula,  Nero,  and 
Carinns,  showed  their  prodigal!^  by  using  cinna- 
bar and  borax  instead  of  the  common  sand.  It 
was  bounded,  as  already  stated,  by  the  wall  of  the 
podium^  but  in  the  earlier  amphitheatres,  in  which 
the  podium  was  probably  not  so  loffy,  there  were 
ditehcs  {enripi)  between  it  and  the  atma^  which 
were  chiefly  meant  as  a  defence  against  the  ele- 
phants. The  euripi  were  first  made  by  Julias 
Caesar,  and  were  digpeosed  with  by  Nero,  ia 
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order  togvn  ipace  fer  the  spectatan.    (Soet  CSmh 
39  ;  Plin.  H.  N,  tuL  7  ;  Lipoiu  d«  Amfk.  12.) 

The  tpoce  of  the  arena  wai  entirely  open,  ex- 
cept that  perhaps  there  wag,  m  the  centre,  an  altar 
of  Diana,  or  Pluto,  or  of  Jnpher  Latiaris,  on  which, 
it  is  inferred  from  aome  paaiagea  of  Uie  ancient 
aothon,  that  a  htatkurvu  was  naificed  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  games  ;  but  the  evidence  is  yeiy  slight 
(Lips,  di  Awifk.  4.)    There  were  four  principal 
Btiances  to  it,  at  the  extremities  of  the  axes  of 
tbe  ellipse,  by  passages  which  led  directly  from 
the   four  corresponding  arches  of  the  exterior: 
tkere  were  also  minor  enttances  through  the  wall 
flf  the  jtodiam.    Ther«  is  a  difficulty  about  the 
position   of  the  dens  of  the  wfld  beasts.      The 
rapidity  with  which  Tast  numbers  of  animals  were 
let  loose  into  the  onma  proves  that  the  dens  must 
bsre  been  close  to  it     The  spaces  under  the  seats 
Mem  to  have  been  devoted  entirely  to  the  passage 
«f  the  spectators,  with  only  the  exception  of  the 
innennost  corridor,  the  entrances  from  which  to 
the  orma  suggest  the  probability  that  it  was  lub- 
sidiazy  to  the  arena  ;  but,  even  if  so,  it  was  pro- 
bably used  rather  for  the  introduction  and  removal 
of  the  animals,  than  for  their  safe  keeping.    Some 
hare  supposed  dens  in  the  wall  of  the  podium : 
but  this  is  quite  insuiBcient     In  the  year  181B, 
tbe  oreaa  was  excavated,  and  extensive  substmc- 
tians  were  discovered,  which,  it  has  been  supposed, 
were  the  dens,  from  which  the  animals  were  let 
loose  jtpaa  the  arena  through  trap-doors.      The 
chief  difficult  is  to  reconcile  such  an  anange- 
nent  with  the  foct  that  the  arma  was  frequendy 
flooded  and  used  for  a  naval  combat,  and  that  too 
in  the  interrals  between  the  fights  of  wild-beasts. 
(Cslpon.  Edoff.  vii.  64,  73 :  tiie  whole  poem  is  a 
Toy  interesting  description  of  the  games  of  the 
smpiiitheasre.)    [Naumachia.]    Ail  that  can  be 
■id  with  any  approach  to  cotainty  is,  that  these 
substructions  were  either  dens  for  the  animals,  or 
fJisnnfls  for  water,  and  possibly  they  may  have 
been  so  arranged  as  to  combine  both  uses,  though 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  this  could  have 
been  managed.     The  only  method  of  solving  the 
difficulty  in  those  cases  in  which  a  ntmmaMa  took 
place  between  the  vemaiiofieSf  appears  to  be,  to 
sisume  that  the  animals  intended  for  the  second 
enofio  were  kqit  in  the  innermost  colonnade,  or 
in  dens  in  its  munediate  vicinity  during  the  aoa- 
moiekia;  unless,  which  seems  to  us  quite  incredi- 
Me,  there  was  any  contrivance  for  at  the  same 
time  admitting  the  air  to,  and  excluding  the  water 
from,  their  cefis  beneath  the  arena.     In  the  am- 
phitheatre at  Verofna,  there  are  remains  of  channels 
fw  water  under  the  arena,  communicating  with  an 
(^wning  in  its  centre ;  but  some  antiquaries  believe 
that  these  were  only  intended  for  draining  oflF  the 
ain  water. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  attempt  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  statues  and  other  ornaments  with  which 
the  amphitheatre  was  adorned  ;  but  the  vdarmn^ 
V  awning,  by  which  the  spectators  were  sheltered 
from  the  sun,  requires  some  explanation,  which 
vill  he  found  under  Vklvm.  The  space  required 
&r  the  working  of  the  vdarium,  and  the  height 
seoesasry  for  keeping  it  from  bending  down  by 
ita  own  weight  so  low  as  to  obstruct  the  view  from 
(be  upper  benches,  are  probably  the  rpasons  for 
the  great  disproportion  between  thn  height  of  the 
apper  port  <rf  the  amphitheatre,  and  the  small 
nmber  of  spectatan  aoconunodated  ia  that  pert 
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The  luxurious  appliances  of  fountains  of  seented 
water  to  refresh  the  spectators,  and  so  forth,  are 
sufficientiy  described  in  the  passage  already  quoted 
from  Gibbon.     (Comp.  Lucan.  ix.  808). 

III.  Other  AmpkiiMeatrei.-^  The  Flavian  am- 
phitheatre, as  has  been  already  stated,  was,  from 
the  time  of  its  erection,  the  only  one  in  Rome ; 
for  the  obvious  reason  that  it  was  sufficient  for  the 
whole  population.     The  little  Ampiiiieatrmm  Cae- 
trenee  was  probably  only  intended  for  the  soldiers 
of  the  guard,  who  amused  themselves  there  with 
fights  of  gladiators     But  in  the  provincial  cities, 
and  especially  the  colonies,  there  were  many  am- 
phitheatres.    Indeed,  it  is  not  a  little  interesting 
to  observe  the  contrast  between  the  national  tastes 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  which  is  indicated  by 
the  remains  of  theatres  in   the  colonies  of  the 
former,  and  of  amphitheatres  in  those  of  the  latter. 
The  immense  expense  of  their  construction  would, 
however,  naturally  prevent  the  erection  of  many 
such  buildings  as  the  Colisaeum.     (Caasiod.  Ep, 
V.  42.)     The  provincial  amphitheatres  were,  pro- 
bably, like  the  earlier  ones  at  Rome  itself  gene- 
rally built  of  wood,  such  as  those  at  Plaa;ntia 
and  Fidenae,  already  mentioned.    Of  these  wooden 
amphitheatres  there  are  of  course  no  remains ; 
but  in  several  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  Roman 
empire  there  are   important  ruins  of  laive  am- 
phitheatres of  stone.    The  principal  are  those  at 
Verona,  Paestnm,  Pompeii,  and  Capua,  in  Italy  ; 
at  Nimes,  Axles,  and  Frejus,  in  France  ;  at  Pola, 
in  Istria ;  at  Syracuse,  Catania,  and  some  other 
cities  in  Sicily.    They  are  all  constructed  on  the 
same  general   principles  as  the  Colisaeum,  from 
which,  again,  they  all  differ  by  the  absence  of 
the  outermost  corridor ;  and,  consequentiy,  their 
height  oonid  not  have  exceeded    three  stories ; 
while  some  of  them  only  had  two.    Of  the  Vero- 
nese amphitheatre,  the  outer  wall  and  colonnade 
are  entirely  gone,  excepting  four  arches  ;  but  the 
rest  of  the   building  is  lUmost  perfect     When 
complete,  it  had  seventy-two  arches  in  the  outer 
circle,  and,  of  course,  the  same  number  of  radiating 
walla,   with  their  passages  and  staircases ;   the 
lengths  of  the  axes  of  the  outer  ellipse  were  500 
and  404  feet,  those  of  the  arena,  242  and  146. 
It  was  probably  built  under  Domitian  and  Nerva. 
(Maffci,  Verona  filueirata.)    The  next  in  import- 
ance is  that  at  Nim^  the  outer  dimensions  of 
which  are  computed  at  434  by  340  feet    ^  The 
exterior  wall,  which  is  nearly  perfect,  consists  of 
a  ground  story  and  upper  story,  each  pierced  with 
sixty  arches,  and  is  surmounted  by  an  attic.     Its 
height,  from  the  level  of  the  ground,  is  above  70 
English  feet      The  lower  or  ground  story  is 
adorned  with  pilasters,  and  the  upper  with  Tuscan 
or  Doric  columns.     The  attic  shows  the  holes 
destined  to  receive  the  posts  on  which  was  stretched 
the  awning  that  covered  the  amphitheatre.    The . 
rows  of  seats  are  computed  to  have  been  originally 
32  in  number.     There  were  four  principal  en- 
trances.   The  amphitheatre  has  been  computed  to 
hold  17,000  persons:    it  was  built  witu  great 
solidity,   without    cement ^^      (Pen,  Cyetop.   art 
Nimes.)    That  at  Aries  was  three  stories  high, 
and  has  the  peailiarity  of  being  built  on  uneven 
ground,  so  that  the  lowest  story  is,  for  the  most 
part,  below  the  level  of  the  surface,  and  the  prin- 
cipal entrances  are  on  the  second  stoiy.     (For  a 
detailed    description,    see    Oiiia,   Descrijtion  de 
VAmpkiiheAire  d*ArUa^  1665 ;  and  Pen,  C^elop. 
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irt  Arbt-t  Both  theu  unphithrnlm  briong  pro- 
b*blj  lo  tbe  time  of  the  AntonincL  (Matfci,  tie 
AmpLG-xlL)  The  unphllheatre  at  Pola  (taDiU 
m  the  lide  of  ■  hill,  and  i>  higher  on  one  lide  ihan 
m  the  olhei,  Tbere  ii  little  to  remark  reepecting 
the  other  amphitbeativB,  except  that  a  fragment  of 
on  inscription,  found  in  thai  al  Capua,  informa  ui 
thst  it  WBi  liuill  under  Hadrian,  at  the  coet  of 
the  inhabitant!  of  the  city,  ud  wu  dedicated  bj 
Anioninui  Pioi ;  and,  conceming  that  of  Pompeii, 
that  the  Barthqnakc,  which  preceded  the  eruption 
by  which  the  cily  wu  buried,  injured  the  amphi- 
theatre u  much,  ihnt  antlqnaiians  have  been  dia- 
appainted  in  touking  for  any  new  infohDotion  fn>m 
it  i  there  ii  an  excellent  deacription  of  it  in  the 
work  entitled  Pompeii,  voL  L  c.  9.  There  are  traces 
of  amphitheatrei  of  a  mder  kind,  chivflj  of  ennh, 
in  ranoui  paru  of  out  own  country,  aa  at  Dor- 
cheiter,  Silcheater,  Caeileon,  and  Rednith. 

IV.  U'e$  of  a*  Amphititaln.  —  'rbii  part  of 
the  lubject  is  treated  of  under  GLAt^EAToRud, 
Nauuacuia,  and  Vinationib.  Thia  ia  not  the 
place  to  diicuBB  the  iji£ucnce  of  the  apcctaclcB  of 
the  amphitheatre  on  the  choiacter  and  deitinica 
of  the  Roman  people  :  aome  good  remarka  on  the 
■ubject  will  be  found  in  the  Library  of  EnUrlain- 
iu£'>kno<a^Afma«rMt,TDl.  iLc.  12.  [P.S.J 
AMPHOMO'SU.  [AHrHioBKiA.] 
AM'PHORA  (iftfofiis,  old  form  i^upopth, 
Horn.  n.  xxiiL  107  ;  Od.  x.  1G4,  tl  aUlk  ;  SduL 
in  Apott  Rhod.  it,  1187  ;  Simon,  in  AmO.  Pal. 
liii.  19).  A  large  tcmcI,  which  derired  ita  name 
from  ita  being  mnde  with  a  handle  on  each  lide  of 
the  neck  (from  d^i^  on  both  aidiM,  and  ^pv  lo 
mrry\  whence  alao  it  waa  called  diota,  that  ia,  a 
ratei  ipith  heo  edrr  (SiBfTot,  tlnroi  ffrdf/jeot  or 
•Mums,  Plat.  Hipp.  Maj.  p.  2BB,  i. ;  Ath.  iL 
p.  473  ;  Moeri)  I.  V.  iivfofin  ;  Hor.  Carm.  L  9. 
e>.  ThefDnnanduieTuied,hut  itwaagenenllf 
made  tall  and  narrow,  and  terminating  in  a  point, 
which  could  be  let  into  a  atand  or  into  the  ground, 
to  keep  tho  tcsmI  upright ;  aeTeral  amphorae  hare 
been  bund  in  thia  poiition  in  the  cellan  at  Pom- 
peii. The  following  cat  repreaenti  aniphoise  from 
the  Townley  and  Ktgin  collectiom  in  the  Britith 
Mnaeum. 


AMPHORA. 
The  naual  material  of  the  amphora  waa  eaithen- 
w«re  (Hor.  de  At.  Po£l.  21),  whence  it  waa  al»» 
called  leita  {Cam.  L  20.  2) ;  but  Homer  mentioni 
them  of  gold  and  of  atone  {IL  iiiiL  92  j  Cd.  ixii. 
74,  xiiL  105) :  and  in  later  lima  glaai  amphoru 
were  not  uncommon  (Fetnm.  34)  ;  aeTeral  ha^e 
been  found  al  Pompeii :  NepOi  mention!,  aa  a  great 
rarity,  amphorae  of  onyi^  aa  iarge  aa  Chian  etiJi 
(op.  Plin.  //.  N.  iixvL  7.  I.  \2).  The  amphora 
waa  often  made  without  haodlei.  The  name  of 
the  maker,  or  of  the  pbce  of  roanufacCuie,  wai  aome- 
timet  lUmped  upon  ihem :  tbia  ■>  the  caK  with 
two  in  the  Elgin  collection,  Noa.  23S  and  244. 

[FlCTlLt] 

Amphorae  were  uaed  (or  the  preaervaliiHi  of 
Tarieue  tbingi  which  required  careful  heepin);, 
luch  aa  wine,  oil,  boney,  grapei,  olivet,  and 
other  fruiU  (Horn.  tU  xxvl  ITO  ;  Cats,  R.  R.  x. 
2  ;  Colum.  Jt.  fl.  lU.  10,  47  ;  Hor.  Epod.  iL  15  ; 
Cic.  c  Verr.  \t.  74)  j  tot  pickled  meati  {Xea  AmA. 
V.  i.  g  2B) ;  and  fiit  midten  gold  and  l<«d  (Herod, 
iii.  96  ;  Nepos  //aim.  9).  There  U  in  the  Briii.h 
Huoeum  a  Teasel  reaembling  an  amphora,  which 
containa  the  fine  African  land  uaed  by  the  athle- 
tar.  It  waa  found,  with  aeienty  olhera,  in  the 
'    iht  of  Titui,  ia  1772.     Reapecting  the  uie  of 


nphor, 


of  R 


70,  79  J  Propert.  ii 
and  the  eommentaton  on  Lucrctiua,  iv.  1023^ 
Homer  and  Sophoclea  mention  amphorae  oa  uaed 
for  cinerary  unu  {IL  »»lii  91,  82  ;  Soph.  Fr. 
303,  Dind.)  ;  and  a  diacorery  waa  made  at  Salona, 
in  1825,  which  proiea  that  they  were  uaed  aa 
coffina :  the  amphora  waa  diiided  in  half  in  the 
direction  of  ita  length  to  receiie  the  corpae,  and 
the  two  haliea  wen  put  together  again  and  buried 
in  the  earth :  the  ■keletoot  were  found  itill  entire. 
(Steinblichet,  ^Oeribiin.  p.  67.)  Amphone  of  par- 
ticular kioda  were  uaed  for  Tnriooa  other  pur- 
potei,  tuch  at  the  amplara  lutiterna  for  irrigation 
(Cato,  ILR.  1 1.  g  3),  and  the  amphora  ^tarlea, 
which  wat  perhapa  a  wicker  ampboia  ior  gather- 
ing srapei  in.     (/Hi.  82,) 

Tte  moat  important  emphiyment  nF  the  amphor* 
waa  for  the  prtserralion  of  wine  ;  ita  nae  for  thia 
purpeae  ii  ^lly  detcribed  under  Vmuif.  The 
following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  painting  on  the 
wall  of  a  houge  at  Pompeii,  repreacnta  the  mode  of 
filling  the  amphora  {nm  a  wine-carL 


II  inlcrestinp  account  of  the  use  .  f 
jnong  the  K^-yptiani,  in  Sir  G.  Wil- 
Hi  I^fj/pHmt,  ToL  iL  pp.  157 — lOU. 


AMPVX. 

The  omme  nirirlora  mi  liio  (ppticd  Wfa  by 
tkc  Oieeki  and  the  Romuu  lo  ■  definite  mcuiin 
•f  capadtf,  which,  howera,  wu  diSerent  unong 
the  two  peoplia,  the  Roman  amphon  being  dbIj 
tvo-tbiidi  nf  the  Greek  ifi^apivs.  la  bolh  ewei 
the  word  appean  to  be  an  abbnsvialion,  the  full 
phraae  being  in  Oreek  Ififopii^  fitrp^r^i  (Ma 
ilo^cird  OBflOra),  tad  in  Latin  onqniom  fso- 
ilramlai  (lit  oibie  amfiani).  RapectiOK  the  ma- 
HRa  thenuelTes,  Me  MiTBCTU,  Quidmantal. 
At  Rome  ■  thuidud  amphon,  called  anpAora 
fapHoHma,  wu  kept  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on 
tix  Capitol  (Khemn.  Fann.  dt  Po»d.  61  ;  CapitoL 
Maxiim.  i).  The  liu  of  ghipa  waa  eitiniated  by 
ampboM  (Cic  ad  Fam.  liL  15  ;  Lir.  uL  63) ; 
and  the  produce  of  a  vineyard  waa  reckoned  by 
tbe  nomber  of  ampiorae,  or  of  nfaj  (nf  twenty 
impboae  ruh),  which  it  yielded.  [P.S.] 

AMPLIA'TIO.    [JuDrciuw.] 

AMPULLA  (AiiJn*.!,  Po^i^itt),  a  bottle, 
BAally  made  either  of  zlaa  or  eaithenware,  rarely 
gf  moR  Talnable  matmala.  Dottle*  both  of  gtaai 
and  eartbenware  are  prewrred  in  great  quantitica 
in  ovr  collectkou  of  antiquities,  and  their  forma 
tfe  leiy  iwioca,  thonch  alwaja  narrow-mouthed, 
and  gtneralty  more  or  Ism  approaching  to  globular. 
Fran  Ibeii  round  and  iwcJlen  ahape.  Hones  ap- 
pbea  lbs  word,  a*  the  Oreeki  did  A^ii^ot,  to 
indicate  grand  and  Itug^d,  bnt  empty,  language. 
moi.Ep.iS.\i,dtAr.I'ollt97.)  Botllei  wen. 
Baed  fbr  boldinc  all  kind*  of  liqnida,  and  arc  men- 
Iteiwd  eqieeially  in  eonnection  with  the  bath. 
Eiery  RotBau  toiA  with  him  to  the  bath  a  bottle 
of  «3  (oiipaiai  Bltaria),  for  anointing  the  body 
■Act  h«i>iiiig_  and  aa  inch  bottlea  freqoenlly  con- 
tauwd  perfnnied  oili  we  read  of  ampmllm  eofouuiKH. 
(Halt.  iiL  82.36.)  A  bottle  of  thia  kind  ia  figured 
■nder  Balnio. 

The  dealer  in  botllea  wu  oiled  an^mUaHiu, 
and  pan  of  hii  buiioeaa  naa  lo  cover  them  with 
leather  (oornn).  A  bqtile  ao  cavered  waa  called 
at^mlhndiitla.  (PlauL  R«f.iil  4.51,5(^.11 1. 
77,  (ompared  with  Fatua,  t «.  ftuSWo.) 

AMPYX,  AMPYCTER  (V'W.  if^w^^p), 
dlled  by  the  Romana  J^vitfa^  waa  a  broad  hand 
•IT  plate  of  metal,  which  Onek  ladiea  of  rank  ware 
qioD  the  forehead  aa  part  of  the  head-dieaa.  (II. 
uii.  468— iTO  ;  Aesihy).  Stgip.  431  ;  Tbeocr.  i. 
aX)  Hence  il  is  atlribnted  to  tbe  female  diiiniiiea. 
Aitamii  wean  a  Gonial  or  gold  (xf'^"''  ifinina, 
Eimp.  Htc  464}  ;  and  the  epithet  yinH!i4ani\ 
ap^led  bj  Homer,  Heaiod,  and  Pindar  ti 
Hnaea,  tbe  Honra,  and  the  F^tea.  From  th> 
preaaiAO  t^  jrwtn^vvicci  9^ar  in  a  fragmi 
Pindar,  we  may  infer  that  thii  ornament 
ioiaenmea  made  of  blue  atevl  {itinain')  inatcsd  of 
pid  i  and  the  Scboliaat  on  the  above  cited  paaaags 
rf  ^iripidea  aiacrta,  that  it  wal  aome^ea  en. 
liehed  with  preciooa  atoaea. 

T^Jroidal  </  a  hone  waa  called  by  tbe  nmi 
name,  and  waa  ocouionally  made  of  aimiUr 
rich  matcrialt.  Hence,  in  Ue  Iliad,  the  boiaei 
which  draw  the  chariota  of  Heia  and  of  Area  are 
called  xpuai^aniim. 

The  annexed  woodcut  eihibitt  the  freatal  on  tbe 
head  of  Pegasu,  taken  fii>m  one  of  Sir  William 
HamilMi^  raaei,  in  eoatraal  with  the  eoiTtapond- 
ing  onameat  a*  ahown  on  the  heada  of  two  (enialc* 
in  the  lame  collection. 

nntala  were  alao  worn  by  elephanta.  (Li 
mrii,  40.)     Hcaychiui  (i.  *.  Aiil%  N^/if)  mp- 


Jewi  and  other  nationa  of  the  EaiL  (DeoL  tL  B, 
.  18.)  [J.  Y.J 

AMULB'TCM  (itfuorrvr,  npfriM^  ^Aa- 
rr^iaO.anamakt.  Thia  word  in  Arabic  (  Uama - 
\e\)TaeaititlntvAickiinipanlid.  It  waa  pnbahly 
broDght  by  Arabian  mercbanli,  together  with  the 
arliclea  lo  which  it  waa  applied,  when  they  were 
imported  into  Riunpe&om  (he  Eaat.  It  iiratanun 
in  tbe  Natural  Hiatory  of  Pliny. 

An  amulet  waa  any  object — a  (bine,  a  plani, 
an  artificial  production,  or  a  piece  of  wriling  — 
which  waa  luapended  fran  the  neck,  or  tied  to 
any  part  of  the  bedy,  for  the  pnrpoaa  of  connleract- 
ing  poiaon,  coring  or  prerenting  diaeue,  warding 
off  the  eiil  eye,  aidiiig  women  in  childbirth,  or 
obriatinR  caliunitiea  and  aecnring  advantagea  of 
any  kind. 

Faith  in  the  Tirtnsa  of  amnleM  wai  almoat  oni- 
Tcnal  in  the  ancient  worid,  w)  that  tbe  whole  art 
of  medicine  conaiated  in  a  rery  coDatderahle  dej^ree 
of  directiona  for  their  application  ;  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quantity  of  amuleta  preaerred  in  our 
eollectionanf  antiquitiea,ia  the  fivquent  mention  of 
them  in  ancient  treatiieaon  oatuial  hiatory,  on  the 
practice  of  medkine,  and  on  tbo  lirtuea  of  planta 
and  atonea.  Some  of  the  amnleta  in  our  moaeomi 
are  merely  rough  nnpulithed  Cragmcnta  of  auch 
atonea  aa  amber,  agate,  comeliu,  and  Jaaper; 
other!  are  wrought  into  the  ahape  of  beetle*,  quad- 
ruped*, eye*,  fingera,  and  other  membera  i^  the 
body.  There  can  be  no  doabt  that  the  lelection 
of  atonea  either  to  be  act  in  ringa,  at  atnng  to- 
gether in  necklace*,  waa  often  made  with  reference 
U  their  reputed  Tirtae*  a*  amulet*.  (Plin.  //.  N. 
ht.  9.  a.  67,  nix.  4.  g.  19,  xu.  10.  a  24^  xxiyii. 
8.  a.  37.)     [FAsciHua]  [J.  Y.j 

AMUSSIS   or   AMUSSIUM,    a    carpenterl 

obtain  a  true  plane  mr&ce  ;  but  It*  conatmction 
ia  difficult  to  make  out  finm  the  atatement*  of  the 
ancient  writer*.  It  appear*  clearly  from  VitniTiua 
(L  6.  9  6)  that  it  wa*  different  finm  the  ngala 
(ittaighl  rule),  and  from  the  AEeSo  (plumbline  or 
iquare),  and  that  it  wa*  tiaed  for  obtaining  a  truer 
anrfacc,  whether  horinmlal  or  perpendioiW,  than 
thoae  two  initrumenta  together  wouhl  gire.  1 1  is 
defined  by  the  grammariani  aa  a  n^a/a  or  tab^l^ 
made  perfectly  plane  and  araooth,  and  need  for 
making  work  leTel  and  for  amoolhing  itonea  (A^obi 
adijiumaliqwidaiuqraltiT,  Fealua,>.D,  lanmanfol 
aapamatiaii  leuigatim,  it  at  apud  fibm  lalmla 
qaatdaiA,  qaa  atanlar  ad  tom  Imigaitda,  Vair.  ap. 
Nan,  i  28) ;  and  another  grammarian  Teij  clearly 
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ANAKfilA. 


deacribeB  it  aa  a  plane  sarfoce,  covered  with  red 
ochze,  which  was  placed  on  work,  in  order  to 
test  its  smoothness,  which  it  of  course  did  by 
leaving  the  mark  of  the  red  ochre  on  any  pro- 
jections. (Anuutis  est  tabula  rubriaUa  quae  de- 
miUiiur  examinandi  opens  gratia,  an  rectum  opus 
turyat,  Sisenna,  ap.  Ckaris,  iL  p.  178^  Putsch). 
There  was  also  a  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
grammarians,  whether  the  amussis  was  only  an 
mstroment  for  trying  a  level,  or  a  tool  for  actually 
making  one  (Festus,^.  r.  Exammssim).  The  amus- 
sis was  made  sometimes  of  iron  (Fest.  ibid.),  and 
sometimes  of  marble  (Vitniv.  /.  es.).  It  gives  rise 
to  the  adverbs  amussim,  adamussim,  and  examus- 
fftm,  meaning  with  perfect  regularity  and  exact- 
ness.    (See  Forceliini,  Lexicon.)  [P.  S.] 

AMU'SSTUM.     [AMU88IS.] 

ANADE'MA.     [Mitra.] 

ANADPKIA  (itytaiKla).     TApbllatio.] 

ANA'GLYPHA  or  ANAGLYPTA  (Ai'<i- 
yXiMfkif  drdy\virra)j  chased  or  embossed  vessels 
made  of  bronze  or  of  the  precious  metals,  which 
derived  their  name  from  the  work  on  them  being 
in  relief,  and  not  engraved.  (Plin.  //.  N,  zzxiii. 
11.  8.  49  ;  Virg.  Aen.  v.  267  ;  Martial,  iv.  39  ; 
Cablatura  ;  ToRBUTicB.)  The  name  was  also 
applied  to  sculptured  gems.  [P.  S.] 

ANAGLYPTA.     [Anaglypha.] 

ANAGNOSTAE,  also  called  Lectores,  were 
alaves,  who  were  employed  by  the  educated  Romans 
in  reading  to  them  during  meals  or  at  other  times. 
(Cic.  adAtt  i.  12 ;  Com.  Nep.  AU.  U ;  Plin.  J^. 
i  15,  iil  5,  ix.  36.) 

ANAGO'GES  DIKE'  (ij^ceyiuyris  9iKn),  If 
an  individual  sold  a  slave  who  had  some  secret 
disease — such,  for  instance,  as  epilepsy —  without 
informing  the  purchaser  of  the  circumstance,  it 
was  in  the  power  of  the  latter  to  bring  an  action 
against  the  vendor  within  a  certain  time,  which 
was  fixed  by  the  laws.  In  order  to  do  this,  he  had 
to  report  (aydy^iy)  to  the  proper  authorities  the 
nature  of  the  disease ;  whence  the  action  was  called 
&Mr)«r)ri}9  9iK7i,  Plato  supplies  us  with  some  inform- 
ation on  this  action ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whether 
his  remarks  apply  to  the  action  which  was  brought 
in  the  Athenian  courts,  or  to  an  imaginary  form  of 
DToceeding.  (Plat.  L^,  xL  p.  916  ;  Hesych.  s,  v, 
tUKtyvYfi :  Suid.  s.  v,  iyaytoyii,  ipdytaOtu :  Meier, 
AtL  Process,  p.  525.) 

ANAGO'GIA  (&ra7«^ia),  a  festival  celebrated 
at  Eryx,  in  Sicily,  in  honour  of  Aphrodite.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  place  believed  that,  during  this 
festival,  the  goddess  went  over  into  Africa,  and 
that  all  the  pigeons  of  the  town  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood likewise  departed  and  accompanied  her. 
(Aelian,  Hist.  An.  iv.  2,  V.  H.\.  14 ;  Athen.  ix. 
p.  394.)  Nine  days  afterwards,  at  the  so-called 
icarayetyta  (return),  one  pigeon  having  returned 
and  entered  the  temple,  the  rest  followed.  This  was 
the  signal  for  general  rejoicing  and  feasting.  The 
whole  district  was  said  at  this  time  to  smell  of 
butter,  which  the  inhabitants  believed  to  be  a 
sign  that  Aphrodite  had  returned.  (Athen.  ix. 
p.  395  ;  conip.  K.  F.  Hermann,  Lehrb.  d.  <f(tUcs- 
dienst.  Alterth.  d.  Cfriechen,  §  68.  n.  29.)      [L.  S.1 

ANAKEIA  (Alicia)  orANAKEION  (iu^tC 
Kciov),  a  festival  of  the  Dioscuri,  or  "AvaxTts,  as 
they  were  called,  at  Athens.  (Hesych.  vol.  i. 
p.  3*J5  ;  Pollux,  i.  37.)  Athenaeus  (vi.  p.  235) 
mentions  a  temple  of  the  Dioscuri  called  ^AvdKuov, 
At  Athens;  he  also  informs  ns  (iv.  p.  137)  that 


ANAKRISIS. 

the  Athenians,  probably  on  the  occasion  of  this 
festival,  used  to  prepare  for  these  heroes  in  tlip 
Prytaneium  a  mod  consisting  of  cheese,  a  barley- 
cake,  ripe  figs,  olives,  and  garlic,  in  remembrance 
of  the  ancient  mode  of  living.     These  heroes 
however,  received  the  most  distinguished  honours 
in  the  Dorian  and  Achaean  states,  where  it  may- 
be supposed  that  every  town  celebrated  a  festival 
in  their  honour,  though  it  may  not  have  been  under 
the  name  of  ArcLccio.     Pansanias  (x.  38.  3)  men- 
tions a  festival  held  at  Amphissa,  called  that  of  the 
iydiermf  ral^cgr :  but  addis  that  it  was  disputed 
whether  they  were  the  Dioscuri,  the  Curetes,  or  the 
Cabciri.  (K.  F.  Hermann, iLeAr6.  d.  gottesdienst.  Al- 
terth. d.  Griechm,  §  62.  n.  27.)  [L.  &] 
ANAKEI'MENA  (iawctl^tya).    [Donaria.] 
ANAKLETE'RIA  {h)^aK\irrhpta%  the  name 
of  a  solemnity  at  which  a  young  prince  was  pro- 
claimed king,  and  ascended  the  throne.   The  name 
was  chiefly  applied  to  the  accession  of  the  Ptolemaic 
kings  of  Egypt     (Polyb.  Reliq.  xviii.  38,  xxviii 
10.)    The  prince  went   to  Memphis,  and  was 
there  adorned  by  the    priests  with  the  sacred 
diadem,  and  led  into  the  temple  of  Phtha,  where 
he  vowed  not  to  make  any  innovations  either  in 
the  order  of  the  year  or  of  the  festivals.     He  then 
carried  to  some  distance  the  yoke  of  Apis,  in  order 
to  be  reminded  of  the  snfforings  of  tnan.     Re- 
joicings and  sacrifices  concluded  the  solemnity. 
(Diod.  Fnupn.  lib.  xxx.)  [L.  S.] 
ANAKLYPTE'RIA.     [Matbimonidm.] 
ANA'KRISIS    (hfdKptais),  the  preliminary 
investigation  of  a  case  by  a  magistrate  or  archon, 
before  it  was  brought  before  the  courts  of  justice 
at  Athens.     For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whe- 
ther the  action  would  lie,  both  parties,  the  com- 
plainant and  defendant,  were   summoned,  sepa- 
rately, and  if  either  of  them  did  not  appear  with-' 
out  a  formal  request  to  have  the  matter  dehiyed 
{bvufUHrla),  he  tacitly  pleaded  guilty,  and  accord- 
ingly lost  the  suit    (Demosth.  c  TTiocr.  p.  1324.) 
The  anacrisis  began  by  both  the  plaintiff  and  the 
defendant  taking  an  oath,  the  former  thereby  at- 
testing that  he  had  instituted  the  prosecntian  with 
truth  and  conscientiousness  (irpo»fUHria),  and  the 
latter,  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  he  was 
innocent  {Hun-wfjunrla).  (Timaeus,  Le».  Plat  p.  38, 
with  Ruhnken^s  note  ;  Diog.  Laert  ii.  40  ;  Plat 
Apol.  Socr.  3.)     It  was  further  promised  by  both, 
that    the    subsequent    prosecution   and    defence 
should  be   conducted   with  fiumess  and  justice. 
(Harpocrat,    Suid.,    Hesych.    s.  v.  San-vfuxria : 
Pollux,  viiL    122.)     If  the  defendant  did  not 
bring  forward  any  objection  to  the  matter  being 
brought  before  a  court  of  justice,  the  proceeding 
was  termed  €b0v9ucia.  (Demosth.  e.  Pkorm.  p.  908, 
e.  St^.  p.  1103.)     Such  objections  might  be 
raised  in  regard  to  the  incompetency  of  tiie  court 
to  which  the  matter  was  to  be  referred,  or  in  r^ard 
to  the  form  in  which  the  accusation  was  brought 
forward,  and  the  like   (Lys.  c.  Pond.  p.  732  ; 
Pollux,  viii.  57)  ;  they  were  always  looked  upon 
with   suspicion  (Demosth.  c.  Lecih.  p.  1097,  p. 
Phorm.  p.  944)  ;  but,  nevertheless,  they  were  not 
nnfrequently  resorted  to  by  defendants,  either  in 
the  form  of  a  limijuafrrvpla,  or  that  of  a  Trapeeypa^. 
In  the  case  of  a  8iafia(rrvpia^  the  plaintiff  had  to 
bring  forward   witnesses   to   show   that  tbj   ob- 
jections raised  by  the  defendant  were  unfounded  ; 
and  if  this  could  not  be  done,  the  defendant  had  a 
right  to  briqg  witneaaes  to  show  that  his 
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IboBded  on  jofftice,  and  m  aoeordaiice  with 
tlie  lawi.  Bat  each  of  the  litigant  parties  might 
denounce  the  witnesses  of  his  opponent  as  fitilse 
witnesses,  and  thus  a  secondary  lawsuit  might  be 
interwoven  with  the  principal  one.  If  the  8iaftaf>- 
Tvpca  was  zesorted  to  in  a  civil  case,  the  party  who 
made  nie  of  it  had  to  deposit  a  sum  of  money 
(rapcumraCoA^),  and  when  the  plaintiff  lost  his 
mit,  he  had  to  pay  to  the  defendant  a  fine  for 
iBTing  raised  an  aocosadon  without  foimdation. 
In  lawsuits  abont  the  succession  to  the  property  of 
a  person,  the  ButftapTvpia  was  the  only  form  in 
which  objections  ooold  be  raised.  (Bekker, 
AmtedoL  pi  236.)  The  ropaypwpii  was  an  ob- 
jection in  writii^,  which  was  made  by  the  de- 
firadant,  without  his  employing  any  witnesses, 
and  which  was  decided  npon  in  court ;  and  in 
this,  alsoi,  the  loser  had  to  pay  a  fine  to  the  party 
that  gained  the  suit  (Pollux,  viii.  58.)  When 
the  plaintiff  gained  his  case,  the  prosecution  pro- 
ceeded in  its  regular  coarse.  The  imiypapii, 
kowever,  might  be  womething  more  than  a  mere 
objection,  inasmuch  as  the  defendant  might  turn 
against  the  plainti^and  raise  an  accusation  against 
Imn.  Sufih  an  accnsatian  Tcry  commonly  con- 
sisted  in  the  defendant  chaiging  his  accuser  with 
baTing  no  right  to  daim  the  priiril^ies  of  an 
Athenian  dtixen,  in  oonseq[nence  of  which  the 
htter  was  preTented  fimm  ezerdsii^  those  priyi- 
^tes  until  he  had  established  his  daims  to  them. 
lUs  kind  of  irriypa^  was  finquently  a  mere 
deriee  to  annoy  the  plaintiff 

These  are,  in  general,  the  proceedingB  in  the 
onUpM-ts :  and  from  what  thus  took  place,  it  is 
dear  that  the  main  part  of  the  eyidenoe  on  both 
■des  was  brought  out  in  the  dwdxpurts^  and  at  the 
legular  trial  in  court  the  main  object  was  to  work 
upon  the  minds  of  the  judges  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  orators,  with  reference  to  the  evi- 
denee  brought  out  in  the  ia^ducpuru.    The  latter, 
thefcfae,  consisted  of  the  simple  evidence  which 
leqoirad  no  oiatorical  discussion,  and  which  was 
eoDtained, —  1.  in  laws  ;  2.  in  documents  ;  3.  in 
the  statement  of  firee  witnesses  ;  4.  in  the  state- 
ment of  slaves ;  and  5.  in  oaths.    In  all  these 
kinds  o£  evidenee,  one  party  misht  have  recourse 
to  the  wp^tcKnffUf  that  is,  calf  upon  the  other 
patty  to  faring  forward  such  other  evidence  as  was 
not  already  given.     (Demosth.  e.  Stepk.  p.  1006, 
t.  Tkeoer.  pu  987,  c  Pamiaen,  p.  978.)    There  was, 
however^  no  strict  obligation  to  ramply  with  such 
a  demand  (Demosth.  cOlymp.  p.  1181),  and  in 
entattt  cases  the  party  called  upon  might,  in  ac- 
eordanee  with  established  laws,  refuse  to  comply 
with  the  demand  ;  for  instance,  persons  belonging 
to  the  SBDe  frmily  could  not  be  compelled  to  ap- 
pear as  witnesses  against  one  another.    (Demosth. 
c  Tim,  'p.  1195.)     But  if  the  reading  of  a  docu- 
ment, tlnowing  light  upon  the  point  at  issue,  was 
tefosed,  the  other  porty  might  bring  in  a  Ziitu  cti 
ipiptumw  KOfrdoTturiP. 

In  regard  to  the  laws  which  either  party  might 
adduce  in  its  support  it  must  be  observed,  that 
o^ies  of  them  Imd  to  be  read  in  the  anacrisis, 
iinoe  it  would  hnve  been  difficult  for  any  magis- 
gistrste  or  judge  to  fix,  at  once,  npon  the  law  or 
hwa  bearing  upon  the  question  at  issue.  In  what 
nunmer  the  authorities  were  enabled  to  insure 
fiuthfbl  and  comet  copies  being  taken  of  the  laws, 
is  not  known ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  any 
one  who  took  a  copy  in  the  archives,  had  to  get 
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the  signature  of  some  public  officer  or  scribe  to 
attest  the  correctness  of  the  copy. 

Other  legal  documents,  such  as  contracts  (<rvr- 
OiiKeUt  cvYypa^aC^  wills,  books  of  accounts,  and 
other  records  (Demosth.  p,  Phorm,  pb  950),  not 
only  required  the  signature  and  seal  of  the  party 
oonceined,  but  their  authenticity  had  to  be  attested 
by  witnesses.    (Demosth.  &  Omtt  p.  869). 

Evidence  {paprvpUi)  was  given  not  only  by  free- 
bom  and  grown-up  citisens,  but  also  by  stiangen 
or  aliens  (Demosth.  o.  LaenL  pp^  927,  929,  930, 
937),  and  even  from  absent  perMms  evidence 
might  be  procured  (iKftaprvpla^  Demosth.  e.  Stfpk. 
p.  1130  ;  Pollux,  viii.  36X  or  a  statement  of  a 
deceased  person  might  be  referred  to  (tucoifp 
AMprupffiy,  Demosth.  e.  St^.  p.  1130,  e.  Ltoek, 
p.  1097).  If  any  one  was  called  upon  to  bear 
witness  (icAirrc^iyX  he  could  not  refiise  it;  and 
if  he  refused,  he  might  be  «>mpclled  to  pay  a  fine 
of  1000  drachmae  (Demosth.  de  FaU,  Leg,  pp.  396, 
403  ;  Aeschin.  c.  TVmoor.  p.  71),  unless  he  could 
establish  by  an  oath  {ii<ui»oaia\  that  he  was 
unable  to  give  his  evidence  in  the  case.  Any  one 
who  had  promised  to  bear  witness,  and  afterwards 
fiuled  to  do  so,  became  liable  to  the  action  of  ZUai 
Xti-KOftaprvplov  or  0ki/8fis,  The  evidence  of  on 
avowed  friend  or  enemy  of  either  party  miffht  be 
rejected.  (Aeschin.  e.  Timoer.  p.  72.)  AU  evi- 
dence was  either  taken  down  in  writing  as  it  was 
given  by  the  witnesses,  or  in  case  of  its  having 
been  sent  in  praviously  in  writing,  it  was  read 
aloud  to  the  witness  for  his  recognition,  and  he 
had  generally  to  confirm  his  statement  by  an  oath. 
(Demosth.  e.  Steph.  pp.  1115, 1119, 1130,  c.  Com. 
p.  1269  ;  comp.  Diog.  Laert  iv.  7.)  The  testi- 
mony of  slaves  was  valid  only  when  extorted  by 
instruments  of  torture,  to  which  eithtf  one  porty 
might  offer  to  expose  a  slave,  or  the  other  might 
demand  the  torture  of  a  slave.  (Demosth.  e.  Ni- 
oostr.  p.  1254,  «.  JpM,  p.  855,  c  OiuL  p.  874, 
c  4$^  p.  1135.) 

A  distinct  oadi  was  required  in  cases  whers 
there  were  no  witnesses  or  documents,  but  it  has 
been  remarked  above  that  oaths  were  also  taken  to 
confirm  the  authenticity  of  a  document,  or  the  truth 
of  a  statement  of  a  witness.     [Jusju&andum.J 

If  the  evidence  produced  was  so  dear  and  so- 
tisfiictozy,  that  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  who  was 
right,  the  magistrate  could  decide  the  case  at 
once,  without  sending  it  to  be  tried  in  a  court. 
During  the  anacrisis  as  well  as  afterwards  in  the 
regular  court,  the  litigant  parties  might  settle 
their  dispute  by  an  amicable  arrangement  (De- 
mosth. c.  Theocrin.  p.  1323,  c.  Mid,  p.  529 ;  Aeschin. 
de  FalM,  Leg,  p.  269  ;  PoUux,  viii.  143.)  But  if 
the  phiintiff,  in  a  public  matter,  dropped  his  accu- 
sation, he  became  liable  to  a  fine  of  1000  drach- 
mae, and  incurred  partial  atimia ;  in  later  times, 
however,  this  punishment  was  not  always  inflicted, 
and  in  civil  cases  tlie  phiintiff  only  lost  the  sum 
of  money  which  he  had  deposited.  When  the 
parties  did  not  come  to  an  understanding  during 
the  anacrisis,  all  the  various  kinds  of  evidence 
brought  forward  were  put  into  a  vessel  called 
iX^tfos,  which  was  sealed  and  entrusted  to  some 
officer  to  be  kept  until  it  was  wanted  m  the  day 
of  trial.  (Demosth.  c  Ofymp.  p.  1 173  ;  SchoL  ad 
ArieUtpk  Ve^,  1427.)  The  period  between  the 
randnsion  of  the  preliminary  investigation  and  until 
the  matter  was  brought  before  a  oourty  was  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  Sie  *"*^fl!f^  and  that  period 
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wu  differently  fixed  by  law,  accordmg  to  the 
nature  of  the  charge.  In  cases  of  murder,  the 
period  was  never  less  than  three  months,  and  in 
others  the  trial  in  court  commenced  on  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  beginning  of  the  anacrisis, 
ns,  e,  g.  in  the  Sifcot  ipctpuccd,  ifi-ropiKcdy  fieraXXi- 
leaf,  and  trpoucSs  (Harpocrat.  «.  o.  Hfifirfvoi  HUcai ; 
Pollux,  viii.  63,  101),  and  the  day  fixed  for  the 
trial  was  called  Kvpla  rod  vSnov.  (Demosth.  e. 
Mid.  p.  544.)  In  other  cases,  the  day  was  fixed 
by  the  magistrate  who  conducted  the  anacrisis. 
But  cither  party  might  petition  for  a  postponement 
of  the  trial,  and  the  opposite  party  might  oppose 
the  petition  by  an  oath  that  the  gnnmd  on  which 
the  delay  was  sought  for,  was  not  Talid,  or  im- 
satis&ctory.  (Harpociat  t.v.MvwvfUHria, ;  Pollux, 
viii.  60.)  Through  such  machinations,  ^e  deci- 
sion of  a  case  might  be  delayed  to  the  detriment  of 
justice  ;  and  the  annals  of  the  Athenian  courts  are 
not  wanting  in  numerous  instances,  in  which  the 
ends  of  justice  were  thwarted  in  this  muiner  for  a 
number  of  yean.  (Demosth.  e.  Mid.  p.  541  ; 
comp.  Meier  and  Schomann,  DerAU.  Proo.  p.  622  ; 
C.  F.  Hermann,  Griech.  StaataaUh.  §  141  ;  Sch&- 
man,  AnHqmt.  Jur.  pM.  Graee.  p.  279  ;  Wachs- 
muth,  Hellen.  AUaikumakimdey  ii.  p.  262,  &c. 
2nd  edit)  The  examination  which  an  archon  un- 
derwent before  he  entered  on  his  office,  was  like- 
wise called  ky^Kpuris.  [L.  S.] 

ANALEMMA  (dydXiffVio),  in  its  origual 
meaning,  is  any  thing  raised  or  inpported ;  it  is 
applied  in  the  plural  to  walls  buut  on  strong 
foundations.  (Hesych.  Suid.  s.  a)  Vitruvins  uses 
the  word  to  describe  an  instrument  which,  by 
marking  the  lengths  of  the  shadows  of  a  fixed 
gnomon,  showed  the  different  altitudes  of  the  sun 
at  the  different  periods  of  the  year.  (Vitruv.  ix. 
7,  8.  s.  6,  7,  Schneider.)  It  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  modem  analenuna,  which  is  much 
more  complicated  and  precise  than  the  instrument 
described  by  Vitmvius.  [P.  S.] 

ANAPIE'SMATA-    [Thbatrum.] 

ANATHE'MATA  (ivofl^/ioro.)   [Donaria.] 

ANATOCISMUa    [Fknua] 

ANAUMACHIOU  ORAPHE'  (iwM»/iax(ot; 
Tpa^),  was  an  impeachment  of  the  trierarch 
who  had  kept  aloof  from  action  while  the  rest 
of  the  fleet  was  engaged.  From  the  personal  na- 
ture of  the  offence  and  the  punishment,  it  is 
obvious  that  this  action  could  only  have  been  di- 
rected against  the  actual  commander  of  the  ship, 
whether  he  was  the  sole  person  appointed  to  the 
office,  or  the  active  partner  of  the  perhaps  many 
(rvmrcAcif,  or  the  mere  contractor  (4  fuarO»- 
vdfityos).  In  a  cause  of  this  kind,  the  strategi 
wonld  be  the  natural  and  official  judges.  The 
punishment  prescribed  by  law  for  this  ofiience 
was  a  modified  atimia,  by  which  the  criminal  and 
his  descendants  were  deprived  of  their  political 
finnchise ;  but,  as  we  leain  from  Andocides,  were 
allowed  to  retain  possession  of  their  property. 
(De  M$f8t.  p.  10.  22,  ed.  Steph. ;  Petit  Ltg.  Att. 
p.  667.)  [J.8.M.] 

ANAXAGOREIA  (ia^a^aySptta),  a  day  of 
recreation  for  all  the  youtbi  at  Lampsacus,  which 
took  place  once  every  year,  in  compliance,  it  was 
said,  with  a  wish  expressed  by  Anaxagoias,  who, 
after  being  expelled  from  Athms,  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  here.  This  continued  to  be  ob- 
lerred  even  in  the  time  of  Diogenes  La&tiiis. 
(Jmuaff.e.  10.)  [L.S.] 


ANGARIA. 

ANCHISTEIA  (&7Xun-c<a).    [Hmi&l 

ANCI'LE.     [Salil] 

ANCILLA.     [Sbrvus.] 

A'NCORA.    [Navis.] 

A'NKULE  (&7iciJAi7).     [Ha8Ta.1 

ANDABATAE.    [Gladiator.] 

ANDREIA  iiv9pua).    [Syssitia.] 

A'NDRIAS  (ia^las),    [Statuaria.] 

ANDROGE(yNIA  CAr8/M7f(6yia),  a  festival 
with  games,  held  every  year  in  the  Cerameicns  at 
Athens,  in  honour  of  the  hero  Androgens,  son  of 
Minos,  who  had  overcome  all  his  adversaries  in  the 
festive  games  of  the  Panathenaea,  and  was  after- 
wards killed  by  his  jealous  rivals.  (Paoa.  i  27 
§  9 ;  ApoUod.  iiL  15.  §  7 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  41 ;  Diod. 
iv.  60,  61.)  According  to  Hesychius,  the  hero  alsa 
bore  the  name  of  Eurygyes  (the  possessor  of  ex- 
tensive lands),  and  under  this  title  games  wero 
celebrated  in  his  honour,  6  h^  Eltpvy^  &y«&K. 
(Hesych.  toI.  I  p.  1332  ;  K.  F.  Hermann,  Cfottes- 
dietui.  AUerth.  d.  Gfrieehen,  §  62,  n.  22.      [L.  S.] 

ANDROLE'PSIA  (iy8po\#ta  or  MpoA^ 
^f  oy),  a  legal  means  by  which  the  Athenians  were 
enabled  to  take  vengeance  iqx>n  a  community  in 
which  an  Athenian  citizen  had  been  murdered. 
For  when  the  state  or  city  in  whose  territory  the 
murder  had  been  committed,  refused  to  bring  the 
murderer  to  trial,  the  law  allowed  the  Atheniaiu 
to  take  possession  of  three  xndividuali  of  that 
state  or  city,  and  to  have  them  imprisoned  at 
Athens,  as  hostages,  until  satisfiiction  was  given, 
or  the  murderer  delivered  up,  and  the  property 
found  upon  the  persons  thus  seised  was  ooodiscated. 
(Demosth.  o.  Aristoer.  p.  647  ;  Haipocrat  s.  r.  ; 
Pollux,  viii.  40 ;  Suid.  and  Etym.  M«  «.  «.  ; 
Bekker,  AneodoL  p.  213.)  The  persons  entrusted 
with  the  office  of  seizing  upon  the  three  boa- 
tages,  were  usually  the  Aerarchi,  and  the  com. 
manders  of  ships  of  war.  (Demosth.  De  Coron, 
Trier,  p.  1232.)  This  Athenian  custom  is  analo- 
gous to  the  darigatio  of  the  Romans.  (Liv.  viiL 
14.)  [L.a] 

ANDRONI'TIS.    [Domus,  Gruk.] 

ANGARI'A  {irrtptla,  Hdt  kyya^un)  is  a 
word  borrowed  from  the  Persians,  signifyinff  a 
system  of  posting,  which  was  used  among  &at 
people,  and  which,  according  to  Xenophon,  was 
established  by  Cyrus.  Horses  were  provided,  at 
certain  distances,  along  the  principal  roads  of  the 
empire ;  so  that  couriers  (&77cif>oi),  who  also,  of 
course,  relieved  one  another  at  certain  distances, 
could  proceed  without  interruption,  both  night  and 
day,  and  in  all  weathers.  (Herod.  viiL  98 ;  iiL  126 ; 
Xen.  Cyrop,  viiL  6.  §  1 7 ;  Suid.  $.  v.)  It  may  easily 
be  supposed  that,  if  the  government  arrangements 
failed  in  any  point,  the  service  of  providing  horses 
was  made  compulsory  on  individuals  ;  and  hence 
the  word  came  to  mean  compulsory  service  in  for- 
warding royal  messages  ;  and  in  this  sense  it  was 
adopted  by  the  Romans  under  the  empire,  and  is 
frequently  found  in  the  Roman  laws.  The  Roman 
angaria^  also  called  anfforiairtim  eakSbiiio  or  jurath 
siaHoj  included  the  maintenance  and  supply,  not 
only  of  horses,  but  of  ships  and  messengers,  in  for- 
warding both  letters  and  burdens  ;  it  is  defined  as 
a  per9onale  mumu;  and  there  was  no  sround  of 
exemption  from  it  allowed,  except  by  the  favour 
of  the  emperor.  (Dig.  50.  tit.  4.  a.  18.  §§  4,  29  ; 
tit  5.  s.  10, 11;  49,  tit  18.  s.4.  §  1  ;  Cod^Theod. 
8.  tit  5  ;  Cod.  Justin.  12.  tit  51.) 

According  to  Suidas,  the  Persian  word  was  ori- 
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ffDaiUy  Implied  to  anj  bnren  of  burdeiM,  and 
Dezty  to  aanpfoliorf  serrioe  of  any  kind.  [P.  S.] 
ANGIPORTUS,  or  ANGIPORTUM,  a  nar- 
row lane  between  two  rowB  of  houses  ;  such  a  lane 
might  have  no  issue  at  all,  or  end  in  a  private 
boose,  so  as  to  be  what  the  French  call  a  aU-de- 
toe,  or  it  might  tenninate  at  both  ends  in  some 
poUic  street.  The  ancients  deriyed  the  word 
firam  tmgutfmt  and  porttUj  and  explain  it  as  mean- 
mi^,  originally,  the  naxrow  entrance  to  a  port. 
(Fest.  p.  17.  ed.  Mffller ;  Vano,  DeL,L,r.  145, 
ri.41;Ulpian,inDig.2)0  5^/ r««.69.)  The 
nonibv  of  such  narrow  courts,  closes,  or  lanes  seems 
to  bare  been  eonndezable  in  ancient  Rome.  (Cic. 
ife  Dm.  i.  32,  p.  Mil  24,  ad  Herm,  it.  51  ; 
PlaoL  PsndL  iy.  2.  6,  o/>.  Horn.  iii.  1  ;  Ter. 
AJeipiL  It.  2.  39  ;  Horat  OnmL  25.  10  ;  CatulL 
M.  4.)  [L.  S.] 

ANGUSTUS  CLAVUS.  [Clavu&] 
ANNA'LES  MA'XIMI.  [Pontifbx.] 
ANNCVNA  is  osed  to  signify,  1.  The  produce 
of  the  year  in  com,  fruit,  wine.  Sue.,  and  hence,  2. 
PioTiaionB  in  general,  espedally  the  com  which,  in 
the  latter  yean  of  the  republic,  was  collected  in 
the  storebouses  of  the  state,  and  sold  to  the  poor  at 
8  dieap  rate  in  times  of  scarcity  ;  and  which,  under 
the  emporon,  was  distributed  to  the  people  gra- 
tnitoasly,  or  given  as  pay  and  rewards.  [Con- 
GLiaiUM  ;   Fbumbntatio  ;   Praifictus  An- 

SOH AB.]  [P.  a] 

A'NNULUS  (Sttcr^Xiof),  a  ring.  Eyery  free- 
nan  in  Greece  appears  to  have  used  a  ring ;  and, 
it  kast  in  the  earliest  times,  not  as  an  ornament, 
bat  as  an  article  for  use,  as  the  ring  always  served 
SB  a  seaL  How  andent  the  custom  of  wearing 
rings  among  the  Greeks  was,  cannot  be  ascertained ; 
tkmgh  it  is  certain,  as  even  Pliny  {H.  AT.  xzxiii 
4)  oboenres,  that  in  the  Homeric  poems  there  are 
BO  traces  of  it.  In  woriu  of  fiction,  however,  and 
m  those  l^ends  in  which  the  customs  of  later  ages 
sre  mixed  up  with  those  of  the  earliest  times,  we 
find  the  most  ancient  heroes  described  as  wearing 
liags.  (Pans,  i  17.  §  3,  x.  30.  §  2  ;  Eurip.  IpUg, 
J9L  154,  n^poL  859.)  But  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  custom  of  wearing  lings  was  mtroduced 
iato  Greece  firom  Ana,  when  it  appears  to  have 
been  almost  umversaL  (Herod,  i.  195  ;  Plat  d» 
Re  PM.  ii.  pw  359.)  In  the  time  of  Solon  seal- 
lii^  (^^per)f»Bcf ),  as  well  as  the  practice  of  conn- 
tofriting  them,  seem  to  have  been  rather  com- 
moQ,  for  Diogenes  LaHrtius  (i  57)  speaks  of  a  law 
of  Solon  whidi  fiorbade  the  artist  to  keep  the  form 
of  a  seal  (jr^pttfis)  which  he  had  sold.  (Instances 
of  counterfeited  sesis  are  given  in  Becker's  Ckari- 
Uet,  ii.  p.  217.)  Whether,  however,  it  was  cus- 
tomary as  eariy  as  the  time  of  Solon  to  wear  rings 
vith  precious  stones  on  which  figures  were  en- 
graved, may  justly  be  doubted  ;  and  it  is  much 
more  probable  that  at  that  time  the  figures  were 
cot  in  the  metal  of  the  ring  itiel^  a  custom  which 
was  never  abandoned  altogether.  Rings  without 
precious  stones  were  called  &ifii)^i,  the  name  of  the 
gem  being  i^^q^f  or  fffpayls.  (Artemidor.  Oiaein>- 
eriL  ii  5.)  In  later  times  rings  were  worn  more 
as  oraameots  than  as  articles  &  use,  and  persons 
now  wcfa  no  knger  satisfied  witii  one,  but  wore 
two,  three,  or  even  more  rings ;  and  instances  are 
neuded  of  thoae  wbo  regulany  loaded  their  hands 
wHh  xii^  (Plat.  Hi^.  Min,  p.  368  ;  Aristoph. 
&Jm,  632,  Nmk  332,  with  the  SchoL ;  Dinarch. 
U  Dtmodh.  ^  29 ;  Diog.  Laftt  ▼.  1.)    Greek 
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women  likewise  used  to  wear  rings,  but  not  so  fre- 
quently as  men ;  the  rings  of  women  also  appear 
to  have  been  less  costly  than  those  of  men,  fisr 
some  are  mentioned  which  were  made  of  amber, 
ivory,  &c.  (Artemid.  Lc.")  Rings  were  mostly 
worn  on  the  fourth  finger  {tca^dfitvoty  Pint  Sym- 
pos.  Froffm.  lib.  iv. ;  Oellins,  x.  10).  The  Lace- 
daemonians are  said  to  have  osed  iron  rings  at  all 
times.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiil  4.)  With  the  excep- 
tion perhaps  of  Sparta,  the  law  does  not  appear  to 
haye  ever  attempted  in  any  Greek  state  to  counter 
act  the  great  partiality  for  this  luxury ;  and  no* 
where  in  Greece  does  the  right  of  wearing  a  gold 
ring  appear  to  have  been  confined  to  a  particnfatf 
order  or  class  of  citisens. 

The  custom  of  wearing  rings  was  believed  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Rome  by  the  Sabinea, 
who  are  described  in  the  early  legends  as  wear- 
ing gold  rings  with  precious  stones  {gemmaH 
anmtU)  of  great  beauty.  (Liv.  ill;  Dionya  ii 
38.)  Floras  (i.  5)  states  that  it  was  introdneed 
from  Etruria  in  the  reign  of  Tarquinins  Priscns, 
and  Pliny  (L  c.)  derives  it  from  Greece.  The 
fiut  that  among  the  statues  of  the  Roman  kings 
in  the  capitol,  two,  Numa  and  Servius  Tullius, 
were  represented  with  rings,  can  scarcely  be  ad- 
duced as  an  argument  for  their  eariy  use,  as  later 
artists  would  naturally  represent  the  kings  with 
such  insignia  as  characterised  the  highest  magi- 
strates in  later  times.  But  at  whatever  time 
rings  may  have  become  customary  at  Rome,  thus 
much  is  certain,  that  at  first  they  were  always  ot 
iron,  that  they  were  destined  for  the  same  purpose 
as  in  Greece,  namely,  to  be  used  as  seals,  and  that 
every  free  Roman  had  a  right  to  use  such  a  ring. 
This  iron  ring  was  used  down  to  the  but  peri^ 
of  the  republic  by  such  men  as  loved  the  simplicity 
of  the  good  old  times.  Marius  wore  an  iron  ring 
in  his  triumph  over  Jngurtha,  and  several  noble 
families  adhered  to  the  ancient  custom,  and  never 
wore  gold  ones.    (Plin.  H.  M  xxxiii.  6.) 

When  senators  in  the  early  times  of  the  repoblie 
were  sent  as  ambassadors  to  a  foreign  state,  they 
wore  during  the  time  of  their  mission  gold  rings, 
which  they  received  from  the  state,  and  which 
were  perhaps  adorned  with  some  symbolic  repre- 
sentation of  the  rroublic,  and  might  serve  as  a 
state-seaL  But  ambassadors  used  gold  rings  only 
in  public ;  in  private  they  wore  their  iron  ones. 
(Plin.  xxxiii.  4.)  In  the  course  of  time  it  ba- 
came  customary  for  all  the  senators,  chief  magi- 
strates, and  at  last  for  the  equites  also,  to  wear 
a  gold  seal-ring.  (Liy.  ix.  7.  46,  xxvL  36  ;  Cic 
e.  Verr.  iv.  25  ;  Liv.  xxiii  12 ;  Flor.  ii  6.)  ThU 
right  of  wearing  a  gold  ring,  which  was  subse- 
quently called  the  ju$  annuU  owm,  or  the  ju» 
amudontm^  remained  for  several  centuries  at  Rome 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  senators,  maffistrates, 
and  equites,  while  all  other  persons  contmned  to 
use  iron  ones.  ( Appian,  tU  Rtb,  Pwm,  1 04.)  Ma- 
gistrates and  governors  of  provinces  seem  to  have 
had  the  right  of  conferring  upon  inferior  officers,  or 
such  persons  as  had  distinguished  themselves,  the 
privilege  of  wearing  a  gold  ring.  Verres  thus 
presented  his  secretary  with  a  gold  ring  in  the 
assembly  at  Syracuse.  (Cic.  e.  Vtrr,  iii  76,  80, 
ad  Fam.  x.  32 ;  Suet  Cae$.  39.)  During  the 
empire  the  right  of  granting  the  annulns  aoreos 
belonged  to  the  emperors,  and  some  of  them  wen 
not  very  sanpnlous  in  oonfaring  this  piirilegeL 
Augustus  gave  it  to  Mena,  a  fireedman,  and  to 
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Antoniiu  Mim,  a  physician.  (Dion  Can.  zlTiii. 
48,  liiL  SO.)  In  ▲.  d.  22  the  emperor  Tiberiiu 
ordained  that  a  gold  ring  should  only  be  worn 
by  those  ingenui  whose  Others  and  grand&thcrs 
had  had  a  property  of  400,000  sestertia,  and  not 
by  any  freedinan  or  ilaye.  (Plin.  H.  N.  zzxiii  8.) 
]^  tliis  restriction  was  of  little  arail,  and  the 
ambition  for  the  annulus  aureus  became  greater 
than  it  had  erer  been  before.  (Plin.  EfAst.  vii.  26, 
▼iiu  6  ;  Suet  GoXb,  12.  14  ;  Tacit  Hitt.  I  13 ; 
Saet  ViUXL  12;  Stat  SSbo,  ill  3.  143,  &&)  The 
emperors  SoTenxs  and  Aurelian  conferred  the  right 
of  wearing  gold  rings  upon  all  Roman  soldiers 
(Herodian.  lii.  8  ;  Vopisc  AunL  7) ;  and  Jus- 
tinian at  length  allowed  all  the  citizens  of  the  em- 
pire, whether  ingenui  or  libertini,  to  wear  such 
rings. 

The  status  of  a  person  who  had  received  the  jus 
annuli  appears  to  have  differed  at  different  times. 
Daring  tne  republic  and  the  early  port  of  the  em- 
pire the  jus  annuli  seems  to  hare  made  a  person 
ingenaus  (if  he  was  a  libertus),  and  to  hare  raised 
him  to  the  rank  of  eques,  provided  he  had  the 
requisite  equestrian  census  (Suet  QaXb.  10,  14  ; 
Tacit  Hui,  L  13,  il  67),  and  it  was  probably 
never  granted  to  any  one  who  did  not  possess  this 
census.  Those  who  lost  their  property,  or  were 
found  guilty  of  a  criminal  offence,  lost  tiie  jus  an- 
nuli (Juv.  Sai.  xi  42  ;  Mart  viil  5,  il  67.) 
Afterwards,  especially  from  the  time  of  Hadrian, 
the  privilege  was  bestowed  upon  a  great  many 
freedmen,  and  such  persons  as  did  not  possess  the 
equestrian  census,  inio  therefore  for  diis  reason 
alone  could  not  have  become  equites  ;  nay,  the  jus 
annuli  at  this  late  period  did  not  even  raise  a 
freedman  to  the  station  of  ingenuus :  he  only  be- 
came, as  it  were,  a  half  ingenuus  (911001  mgeannid)^ 
that  is,  he  was  entitled  to  hold  a  public  office,  and 
might  at  any  future  time  be  raised  to  the  rank  of 
eques.  (Jul  CSapitoL  Maavn.  4.)  The  Lex  Visel- 
lia  (Cod.  9.  tit  21)  punished  those  freedmen,  who 
sued  for  a  public  office  without  having  the  jus 
annuli  aurei.  In  many  cases  a  libertus  might 
through  the  jus  annuli  become  an  eques,  if  he  had 
the  requisite  census,  and  the  princeps  allowed  it ; 
bat  the  annulus  itself  no  longer  included  this 
honour.  This  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
annulus  appears  to  be  clear  also  from  the  fact,  that 
women  received  the  jus  annuli  (Dig.  40.  tit  10. 
8.  4),  and  that  Alexander  Severus,  though  he 
allowed  all  his  soldiers  to  wear  the  gold  ring^ 
yet  did  not  admit  any  freedmen  among  the  equites. 
(Lamprid.  AL  Sev.  9.)  The  condition  of  a  libertus 
who  had  received  the  jus  annuli  was  in  the  main 
as  follows :  —  Hadrian  had  laid  down  the  general 
maxim,  that  he  should  be  regarded  as  an  ingenuus, 
talvo  jwn  patrotti.  (Dig.  40.  tit  10.  s.  6.)  The 
patronus  had  also  to  give  his  consent  to  his  freed- 
man accepting  the  jus  annuli,  and  Commodus  took 
the  annulus  away  from  those  who  had  received  it 
without  this  consent  (Dig.  40.  tit  10.  a  3.)  Hence 
a  libertus  with  the  annulus  might  be  tortured,  i^ 
SL^.  his  patron  died  an  unnatural  death,  as  in  case 
of  such  a  libertus  dying,  his  patron  might  succeed 
to  his  property.  The  freedman  had  Uius  during 
his  lifetime  only  an  imago  libertatis,  he  was  a 
quasi  ingenuus  but  had  not  the  status  of  an  in- 
genuus (Cod.  6.  tit  B.  8. 2  ;  Dig.  40.  tit  10.  s.  6), 
and  he  died  quasi  libertoa.  In  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian these  distinctions  were  done  away  with. 
Isidorus  (six.  32)  it  probably  alluding  to  the  pe- 
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riod  preceding  the  reign  of  JostiniiB,  wImd  ha 
says,  that  fr^men  wore  gold,  freedmen  silTer 
and  slaves  iron  rings. 

The  practical  purposes,  for  which  rings,  or  lathef 
the  figures  engraved  upon  them,  were  used  at  all 
times,  were  the  same  as  those  for  which  we  nae 
our  seals.  Besides  this,  however,  persons,  when 
they  left  their  houses,  used  to  seal  up  such  partt 
as  contained  stores  or  valuable  things,  in  order  to 
secure  them  from  thieves,  especially  slaves.  (Plat 
de  Ltg.  xii  p.  954  ;  Aristoph.  T%etmiapk^  414, 
&&  ;  Plant  Cb«.  ii.  1.  1  ;  Cic.  ad  Fam,  xvi  26, 
de  OraL  il  61  ;  Mart  ix.  88.)  The  ring  of  a  Ro- 
roan  emperor  was  a  kind  of  state-seal,  and  the  em- 
peror sometimes  allowed  the  use  of  it  to  socli 
persons  as  he  wished  to  be  r^arded  as  his  repre- 
sentatives. (Dion  Cass.  Ixvl  2.)  The  keeping  of 
the  imperial  seal-ring  was  entnuted  to  an  eqiecial 
officer  (cura  anmdi.  Just  Hiat,  xliil  6).  The 
signs  engraved  upon  rings  were  very  various,  as  we 
may  ju^^  from  the  specimens  stHl  extant :  they 
were  portraits  of  ancestors,  or  friends,  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  mythology,  or  the  worship  of  the 
gods  ;  and  in  many  cases  a  person  had  engraved 
upon  his  seal  symbolical  allusions  to  the  real  or 
mythical  history  of  his  feunily.  (Cic.  m  CaOL  iii. 
5  ;  VaL  Max.  iil  5.  1 ;  Cic.  de  Fimb,  v.  1 ;  Suet 
7V&.  68.  63 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  il  7,  &&)  Sulla 
thus  wore  a  ring  with  a  gem,  on  which  Jugnrtha 
was  represented  at  the  moment  he  was  made 
prisoner.  (Plin.  H,  N,  xxxvil  4 ;  Pint  Mar.  10.) 
Pompey  used  a  ring  on  which  three  trophies  were 
repruented  (Dion  Cass,  xliil  18),  and  Anguatoa 
at  first  sealed  with  a  sphinx  afterwards  with  a 
portrait  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  at  last  with 
his  own  portrait,  which  was  subsequently  d<»ie  by 
several  emperors.  (Plin.  H.  iV.  xxxvil  4  ;  Suet 
Aug,  60 ;  Dion  Cass.  11  3  ;  Spartian.  ffadr.  26.) 
The  principal  value  of  a  ring  consisted  in  the  gem 
framed  in  it,  or  rather  in  the  workmanship  of  the 
engraver.  The  stone  most  frequently  used  was 
the  onyx  (<rap3d>vs,  <raf>3^yw{),  on  account  of  its 
various  colours,  of  which  the  artists  made  the 
most  skilful  use.  In  the  art  of  engraving  figurea 
upon  gems,  the  ancients  in  point  of  beauty  and 
execution  fisr  surpass  every  tning  in  this  depart- 
ment that  modem  times  can  brast  o£  The  ring 
itself  (<r^Mtni\  in  which  the  gem  was  set,  waa 
likewise  in  many  cases  of  beautiful  workmanship. 
The  part  of  the  ring  which  contained  the  gem  waa 
called  jpala.  In  Greece  we  find  that  some  persona 
fond  of  show  used  to  wear  hollow  rings,  the  inside 
of  which  was  filled  up  with  a  leas  valuable  sub- 
stance.   (Artemid.  L  e.) 

With  the  increasing  love  of  luxury  and  show, 
the  Romans,  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  covered  their 
fingers  with  rings.  Some  persons  also  wore  rings 
of  immoderate  siae,  and  others  used  different  rings 
for  summer  and  winter.  (Quinctil  xl  3  ;  Juv.  I 
28  ;  Mart  xl  69,  xiv.  123.) 

Much  superstition  appears  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  rings  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  more 
modem  times ;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  the 
case  in  the  East  and  in  Greece  more  than  at  Rome. 
Some  persons  made  it  a  lucrative  trade  to  sell 
rings,  which  were  believed  to  possess  magic  powoi, 
and  to  preserve  those  who  wore  them  firom  external 
dangers.  Such  persons  are  Eudamus  in  Aristo- 
phanes (PhU.  883,  with  the  SchoL),  and  Phertataa 
in  Antiphanes  (<9>.  Atken.  iu  p^  123).  These 
riqgs  were  for  the  moit  part  won  by  the  lower 
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be  infond  tram  tht  price  {imt  dnehma)  in  ths  two 
*'^"~-  abore  nfored  to.  Than  ue  Mnnl 
nhhralad  nngi  with  migie  powen,  menliciatd 
bj  tlM  andent  nnlBi,  u  lliat  of  Qjge*  which 
bf  bond  in  a  pan  (PhL  di  A^wU.  iL  p^ 
US,  Ac  ;  PUn.  ZT.  M  nxiu.  4),  that  of  Chui- 
[ioa  (Heliod.  ^^t.  ir.  8),  aid  the  ina  rh  of 
EualM  (LtKiaa,i>Mi9K  17).  Coopue  Ba^tC, 
OirAfa^  nL  ii.  p.  398,  Ax. ;  lfm-lim.nn,  di  An- 
mat,  Slcnig.  1667 ;  P.  BnmMim,  <i)  Jan  Amm- 
bnm,  Dhiaieet.  171M.  [L.  &I 

ANNUS.    [CALntDAMitni.) 
ANQUISITIO.    [Jonu.] 
ANSATAS  HASTAB.    [Hurl.] 
ANTAE  (iraparrdttr),  wen  crigiadl;  porta  or 
jBltit  flanking  a  doorwaj,     (Peftut,  m.  b.  Amim.} 
Tley  wa«  rf  ■  aqnan  kim,  aiid  r    .  .    i . 

•   '        "  -        -        1  Iamua_.._      . 

Them 
f*  the  anilicatioD  of  tha  word  lo 
iOadied  aqum  p>Uai%  altlHiagh  Nonina  cxplauia 
It  bT9H'»>o<>fa..tt.  (1.1134). 

The  chief  HM  of  mlat  waa  in  that  (onn  of 
kaipie,  which  waa  called,  from  them,  ■  mdli  (rakt 
It  nfaar^i),  which  VJtniTiiu  (iil  1.  i.  2  §  2, 
Sdm.)  deacrib<a  ai  haTing,  in  front,  aulas  aKadied 
B  the  walla  which  enctoaed  tha  cclla  ;  and  in  thi 
■tddie,  batween  tin  antas,  twocoh 


a  the  dflaoiptHm  of  VitruTini,  an  found  in  Gnace 
ad  Alia  Hinoi ;  and  we  hoe  exhibit  ai  a  neei- 
aa  a  Mtoration  of  the  front  of  the  temple  of 
AitBBJi  Pnpflata,  at  Bleomi,  tagethei  with  ■ 
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hnld  ba  a  marble  b^oatnde,  or  Hne  other  Und 

if  railings  wilh  gata  in  it ;  if  the  bnadth  of  the 
•ortioo  eiceedi  fortT  fret,  Iliere  ihonld  be  another 

d  a  little  thumar  than  the*  ; 
inor  detula  {VitiuT.  iT.  4.) 
Id  the  pore  Oraek  architecture,  the  aatoe  haia 
,  otha  opilali  than  a  (occoMiea  of  linple  monld- 
onamentcd  with  tcavce  and  ara- 


capital*  and  baan  Rambling  tbcae  of  the  eolumni 

between  them.     The  antaa  were  gCDenlljr  of  the 

Hune  thickneii  (hronghont ;  the  only  irvtance  of 

their  tapering  ia  in  one  of  the  templet  of  Paattnm. 

In  a  Onek  priTata   booaa    tha   antranco  wae 

flanked  b;  a  pair  of  anlas  with  no  column*  b»- 

'  '<en  them  ;  and  the  space  thni  eneloaad  waa  il*clf 

Uodn(>a0Tdt,    (Vitrof.  rL  10.  a7.  |1.  Schn.) 

I  alio  Enripidt*  neia  the  tcra  to  denote  either 

0  pronaca  oF  a  temple  {IpL  ■  Tokt.  1 126),  or 

STOrtibnleofapalace.    (Pkim.*l6.) 

The  fUlowinf  are  the  chief  of  tba  other  paawgaa 

which  oabN  or  vapamitu  a»  msitiiniad :  — 

Eirip. j4aifrtiM.  lt31,«herBinyiimifci  nftiumi 

tigaiBim  the  am*  ia*p«nded  fnm  ooe  of  the  oatai 

cf  the  temple  ;  CiatiiL  Diamfi.  Fr.B,  ^.  PaOm. 

TiL  122,  I.  2A,  Meineke,  Ff.  Com.  Oraet.  toL  iL 

p.  43  ;  Xen.  Aur.  iL  3 :  Hoo,  Artom.  p.  369  ; 

ImBhpL  C91.  Onfr.  p.  207.      &eo  il«>  SUcglitt, 

'raUoA^M  <far  BamkmM,  ToL  1.  pF-  39S— 943. 

rixrLDJt.]  [P.  &] 

ANTSAUBULCNSS,  wen  ilana  who  were 

accutomed  la  go  bafoce  their  maitati,  in  order  la 

make  waj  fiw  thsn  thnx^h  the  crowd.    (BoeL 

3.)     Thej  iNOallr   called  oat  dKt  loaa* 

I  iHD  /  and  if  tlu*  were  not  aulBcient  la 

dear  the  wa;,  they  nied  their  hand*  and  elbowa 

far  that  poipaee.    Pliny  reUtee  an  amaiing  tale  ot 

an   indindaal    wbo 

knight,  bean 

ISp.  in.  14.)     Tha  Um 
to  the  client*,  wbo  were 


be  half  the  length  ;  fiTe-ei^hth*  of  tbelo^  ahonld 
b^  occnpiad  bj  the  etSoy  mduding  it*  bont  walla, 
the  '■"■n'»Hg  three-ei^thl  by  the  promt 
pmticD  J  the  ofai  ehoaU  b*  of  the  Mma  thi 


ira*    nnghlr  handled  br  a 
le  hi*  ilaTa  had  preanned  ts 


an  tben  pauvoj  when  the  tatt*t  ap- 
laiad  in  pahlic  (tlartial,  a  18,  iiL  7,  x.  74.) 
ANTBCESSO'REa,  called  alio  ANTECUB- 
SCVREa,  war*  horiMoldien,  ^0  were  aecnetaned 
topcaeedaan  army  on  tha  much,  in  order  toehooee 
a  luitable  phwe  lor  the  camp,  and  to  make  tha 
n aty^Tirion*  fcr  the  army.    ~" 


,  They  war 
merely  aconta,  like  the  iriefBMona.  (Hirt. 
•■^   I?      '  


Sen. 


AJr.  13,  who  ipeaki  of  9 

antlM,'  Soet.  ViUlL  17  ;  Caea.  B.  G.  t.  47) 
Thia  nam*  mi  alsi  giren  to  the  teachen  of  the 
Roman  Uw.    (Cod.  L  tiL  1 7. 1.  3.  |  9.  11.) 

ANTECOENA     [Coina.] 

ANTEFIXA,Kna-cotta(,  which  exhibited  ra- 
riooB  (onamantal  deiigni,  and  were  tuad  in  anhi- 
tactnns  la  eorer  the  frieia  (aopkmii)  or  cornice 
of  the  entablatore.  (Pertei,  a  e.)  Theae  tatta- 
cotlBi  do  not  aiqaear  to  hiT*  been  naed  anumg  tbe 
Oteeka,  bat  wen  probably  Etnuian  in  their  origin, 
and  weia  thence  taken  for  the  decoiatian  of  Roman 
bnildingi. 

Tha  name  (Mi«laa  i*  eridently  derired  from  tbe 
dmmutance  that  they  were  Jumd  Ufim  the 
building*  which  they  adorned  ;  and  in  many  m- 
(tanoe*  they  hare  been  fbnnd  Gutcaad  lo  the 
frieae  with  leaden  nail*.  They  wen  farmed  in 
H 


)B  AMTKF»CA. 

inonldi,  knd  than  bkksd  b;  ^i^  i  i^  ^*  '^'  ■"""- 
bcr  of  them  uugbt  b«  incnued  ts  uij  ailmt. 
Gf  tfafl  gnat  wictj  and  uquuiu  baut;  of  tb* 
woAmiiubb^  tba  niidtr  vaj  bat  (arm  la  ids*  br 
bi^Mcting  iLb  collection  of  thnm  in  tba  Britiu 


i^ipai  bordar  sf  the  faaa,  ts  ntbcr  of 
It  ccDtaiu  a  puthu'i  had,  dciigiwd  to  MTTB  u  a 
■pont  for  tha  nio-iraki'  to  pui  tbiotgb  in  dc- 
■fimdiag  from  tho  looL  Similar  uitcfixa,  but  with 
Ofic  BOika  mitead  of  animala*  hcadi,  adoraad 
lbs  ICQD^  of  Tail  at  Pompeii.  The  Keoad  of  the 
aboTC  apadiMaa  rqcttnitt  two  men  who  ha«s  a 
ikfla,  md  who  ooma  be&m  tba  icapt 
khwa,  atitimm,  to  hari  Aair  caoM  decid 
rtjtboflbia  W-nlkf  mdkalMittUgb  .  .. 
a  tino,  prore*  that  the  Valaci  had 


tha  gravid  of  that  here  Rpmented 
hail  of  the  UK  men  ia  black,  a:  brawn  ;  their  Seah 
nd  ;  their  earmenti  white,  yellow,  and  red  :  the 
ckain  an  iriiite.  The  two  bolet  mar  be  obeerred, 
bf  which  lliii  dab  wai  fixed  npou  the  boilding. 

Cato  the  Cenaot  conplaised  that  tha  RomaiM  of 
hit  time  began  to  dopiie  ofnamenti  of  thia  de- 
aoiptian,  and  to  faew  the  maibLe  frieaea  of 
Athena  and  Cocinth.  (Lii.  mif.  i.)  The  riling 
tailo  which  Cats  deplind  maj  accmint  for  the  lu- 


AtJtlDOStS. 
pcrioc  bwDl;  sf  the  aalefixa  laessnad  in  tba  Bri- 
tiih  MBaenm,  which  wara  diaca«rsd  at  Ronn.  A 
apedman  <tf  Ibem  ij  given  at  the  foot  of  the  [>e- 
oeding  eohmm  It  npeaanli  Athena  mpsrintend- 
ii^  the  eanatiaatkm  of  tha  ship  Aigs.  Tha  man 
with  tba  hamma  and  chiasl  iiAVgnt,  whoboitt  the 
Tesial  nndet  her  dinetioiL    The  mlot  Tiphji  ia 

Another  ipedmen  of  tha  antefim  ii  giTen  midtf 
the  article  Anttz. 
ANTENNA.    [NiWa.] 
ANTEPAGMENTA,  doiRpotli,  the  Jambs  of 
a  door.    Vilniriiu  (It.  6.)  giTca  minnta  instnC' 
tioni  lopectiiig  the  fbnn  aiid  pnpcrtioiia  of  the 
antepagmoila  m  the  doon  of  temples ;  and  these 
an  fbmd  in  ganeia]  to  oonespond  with  tbe  ax- 
mplei  pCBSemd  ameng  ths  icmaim  of  Oiedan 
chilecMre.  (See  Hirl,  BmimUnaA  dm  Grwid- 
IHH  (far  Altm,  ni)     [Janva.]  [J.  T.) 

AKTBPILA'NI.    [EittdTDi,] 
ANTBSIGNA'NL    [Exuteinn.] 
ANTSSTA'RL    rAono.] 
ANTBBSPHO'RIA  (Mnr^ia),  a  flower^ 
feitiTBl,  pmdpaDj  eatshntad  in  Sunlf,  in  henonr 
-"~  -    -  ,ud  Penepbon^  in  ommemoration  of 
el  Penephsne  to  her  mother  m  the  be- 
spring.   u  eoonitsd  in  ptherin;  flowers 
iMcaoae  PanepboDS  had 
0  white  engaged  in  thia 
oonpatiinL    (PoUnx,  L  87.)    Stanbo  (ii  p.  356) 


of  Dameteiai 


■tat  Hi 


lipHohmi  th 
in  hooonr  d 


oe«au<m,  and  it  would  bare  been  a  i 


thnwonm  tl 

a  dngnoe  to  bi, 

the  flowers  for  that  pmpcaa.    Antbaspboria  wen 

allf  in  henonr  of  Hera,  nimamed 'AvMo,  at  Aigd 

(Pbdi.  iL22.  S  1),  when  maiden^  canTingbaikels 

filled  with  flowers,  went  in  proeeaajsn,  whnjt  a  tone 

called  Jt^ior  was  played  on  tbe  Ante.    (CompL 

£1^   ff^'P-  £7.)    Aohndita,  too,  waa  woe- 

shipped  at  C&oami,    midar    the    name    'Avftfa 

(HeaycL  :  v.),  and  has  tharefon  beensompared 

with  Flora,  the  Roman  deity,  as  the  anthespbcna 

hsTe  been  with  tha  Raman  (estiTBl  of  tbs  PTeri- 

feriKM,  or  Fbrnlia.  [L.  &] 

ANTHESTE'RIA.    [Diomau.] 

ANTIOKISIS   (brOsou),  in  its  lilanl  and 

netal  meaning,  "an  exchangs,"  was,  in  the 

aguaae  of  the  Attic  eonrts,  pMoliarly  applied  to 

oceedings  nnder  a  law  which  ii  said  to  haTC  ari- 

nated  with  Solon.    y«nosth.  a.  Pkmmifp.  init.) 


the  uiupertj^ai  payers  in  a  class  dinropmtioiMd 
to  hu  means,  was  empowered  to  eafl  nun  any 
qnalified  poson  not  »  charged  to  take  ue  office 
exchange  of 
.  >f  conne,  at- 
Gnrt  parqr,  if  the  exchange  were 
finally  eSiBcted.  For  theae  proceedings  ths  coorta 
were  opened  at  a  Mated  time  aniy  yev  Inr  the 

panicnlar  nil^ect  g  such  as  the  itrat^  in  cases  of 
trierarchy  and  rUing  to  the  preperty-laxes,  and 
the  ajchon  in  those  of  choregia  ;  and  to  tba  tri- 
bunal of  soch  an  officer,  it  waa  the  first  sl»  of  the 
challenger  to  summon  his  opponent  (Don.  e, 
Pkan^  p.  1040  ;  Ibaesv  AIL  Proati.  f.  471 1 


ANYtOONfelA. 

'AfcuRcEroii^  pb  745.)  It  nmy  be  pratumed 
tlttl  k0  then  fiocmally  repeated  hii  praponl,  and 
thai  Ibe  o«h«r  paor^  etated  hii  objeetioiii,  which, 
if  obviooilT  aaffioeiit  m  hnr,  mi^t,  perhi^ 
anthoriae  the  nu^istrate  to  dirauis  the  caae ;  if 
odMrwiae,  the  k^  mistanoe,  and  prepaiatioiu 
6r  briogmg  the  oaoie  before  the  dicaita,  would 
BatnnDy  bqgin  here.  In  the  latter  caae,  or  if  the 
eschange  wen  aeoepted,  the  law  directed  the 
challenger  to  repair  to  the  hoiuei  and  lands  of  hif 
aDt^gmist,  and  lecore  himwl^as  all  the  claima  and 
Hahflitiea  of  the  estate  were  to  be  transferred,  from 
ficudaleiit  enenmbrajioea  of  the  real  property,  by 
obasring  what  mortgage  placards  (opQt\  if  any, 
were  fixed  upon  it,  and  agamst  dandeetme  removal 
ef  the  other  effects,  by  sealing  up  the  chambers  that 
flontuned  them,  and,  if  he  lieased,  by  putting 
bailiflb  In  the  mansion.  (Dem.  e.  Pkamipp, 
^  1040,  1041.)  His  opponent  was,  at  the  same 
time^  inlbnned,  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  deal  in 
lika  Buomer  with  the  estate  of  the  challenger, 
and  leeetred  notice  to  attend  the  proper  tribunal 
an  a  fixed  day,  to  take  the  nsosl  oath.  The 
entries  here  deaeiibed  seem,  in  contemplation  of 
law,  to  have  been  a  complete  effectuation  of  the 
rxchai^ge.  (Dem.  e.  Mid,  pw  540,  &  Phaempp. 
p.  1041.  25X  and  it  does  not  appear  that  primarily 
there  was  any  legal  necessity  mr  a  farther  ratifi- 
atMB  by  the  dicasts  ;  but,  in  practioe^  this  must 
always  hare  been  repaired  by  the  conflict  of 
iateresta  between  the  parties.  The  next  pio- 
eeeding  waa  the  oath,  which  was  taken  by  both 
paitieai  and  puported  that  they  would  fiuthfolly 
diieever  all  their  property,  except  shares  hdd  in 
the  aSrcr  mines  at  I^niion  ;  for  these  were  not 
med  to  kitoxgiflB  or  property-taxei,  nor  oonse- 
^amtly  liable  to  the  exchange.  In  pcnmianee  of 
this  agreement,  the  law  enjoined  that  they  should 
nrhaiwe  eoirect  aoeomiti  of  their  respective  asiets 
{knftinay  widiin  three  days ;  but  in  pnctioe 
the  time  nig^t  be  extended  by  the  consent  of  the 
challenger.  After  this,  if  tlie  matter  were  stiH 
■neooipniniiaed,  it  woold  assome  the  shape  and 
feUov  the  eonne  of  an  ordinary  lawsuit  [Dies'], 
ander  the  eondnet  of  the  magistnle  within  whew 
jariadktiaa  it  had  originally  com&  The  verdict  of 
the  dicasli^  when  adrerw  to  the  diallenged,  seems 
BKRffy  to  have  rendered  nnpeiative  the  first  de- 
maml  of  hb  aatagonisl^  vis.  that  he  should  submit 
to  the  exdtame  or  midertske  the  charge  in  ques- 
tion ;  and  as  the  alternative  was  open  to  the  former, 
end  a  cumpmuiire  might  be  acceded  to  by  the  lat- 
ter at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings,  we  may  infer 
that  the  exduinge  was  nrely,  if  ever,  finally  ac- 
emnpHahed.  The  iifcsomeness,  howeTer,  of  the  se- 
qnpstnuion,  during  which  the  litigant  was  pre- 
cioded  from  the  um  of  his  own  property,  and  dis- 
abled from  hrmgmg  actions  for  embesslement  and 
the  like  against  o&era  {fat  his  prospective  reim- 
bmaement  was  reckmed  a  part  of  the  seques- 
tnted  estate,  Dem.  e.  Apkah,  il  pw  841,  c  Mid, 
p.  540),  would  invariably  cause  a  speedy,  perhaps, 
m  most  casea^  a  fiur  adjustment  of  the  burdens 
inddent  to  the  condition  of  a  wealthy  Athenian. 
(BSekh,  PM.  Eeuu  of  Aikau^  pp.  580—583, 
^d  ed.)  [J.  &  M.] 

ANTIOONEIA  {hrrty6ptM)^  aacrifioes  msti- 
tBted  bjAiatos  and  celebrated  at  Sicyon  vrith 
paeaoa^  pweessiona^  and  contesta,  in  honour  of 
AntigaaBi  Doaon,  with  whom  Aratns  formed  an 


AKTlQtlAPlifi.  00 

aUianee  Har  the  purpose  of  thmuting  the  plant  of 
Cleomenes.  (Plut  Cbooi.  16,  AraL^  45  ;  PolyK 
xxviiL  16,  XXX.  20.)  [L.&] 

ANTIQRAPHE'  (d^rypafj^),  origiaally  sw. 
nified  the  vnriting  pat  in  by  the  defendant,  in  ul 
cansea,  whether  pnblic  or  private,  in  answer  to  tha 
indictment  or  bill  of  the  pwaecator.  From  this 
aignification,  it  waa  applied  by  an  easy  transition 
to  the  substance  aa  well  aa  the  form  of  the  ieply« 
both  of  which  are  also  indicated  by  drraiyieo'M, 
which  meana,  primarily,  the  oath  ooireboimting  the 
statement  of  the  aociued.  Haxpocratkm  has  re* 
marked  that  owlyityjie  might  denote,  aa  antomosia 
does  in  ita  more  extended  application,  the  bill  and 
affidavit  of  either  party  ;  iad  this  remark  aeems 
to  he  justified  by  a  passiyi  of  Pkto.  ^Apole^, 
Soe,  p.  27.  e.)  Sehfimann,  however,  maintains 
(Ait  Pfoma^  pi  465)  that  mHigrapU  was  only 
used  in  this  signification  in  the  ease  of  persons 
who  laid  daim  to  an  unaasigned  inheritance. 
Here,  neither  the  fint  nor  any  other  daimaat 
could  appear  in  the  fiharactfir  of  a  praseoitor  $ 
that  ia,  no  Suny  or  Hyttkmia  coold  be  strictly  said 
to  be  directed  by  one  competitor  i^jainst  another 
when  all  came  finward  voluntarilv  to  the  tribmal 
to  de£md  their  several  titles.  This  dicumstance 
SchOmann  has  suggested  aa  a  reason  why  the 
documents  of  each  daimant  were  denoted  by  tha 
teim  m  question. 

Perhaps  the  vrord  ''plea,**  though  by  no  meana 
a  eoinddlent  terai,  may  be  allowed  to  be  a  tolenUy 
proximate  rendermg  of  antigrsphe.  Of  pleas  there 
can  be  only  two  kmds,  the  dilatory,  and  those  to 
the  action.  The  fanner,  in  Attic  law,  comprehends 
all  such  allegations  ai^  b^  aaseiting  the  inoom* 
potency  of  the  court,  the  disability  of  the  pUuntif^ 
or  privilege  of  the  defendant,  and  the  like,  would 
have  a  tendency  to  show  tint  the  caure  in  its 
present  state  could  not  be  brought  into  court  (j^ 
thvY^irytftiw  clrai  rV  Siaip')  ;  the  latter,  every- 
thing that  could  be  adduced  by  way  of  denial,  ex> 
euse,  justification,  and  defence  generally.  It  mast 
be,  at  the  aametime^keptin  mmd,  that  the  proceas 
caUed  **  apedal  pleading,**  was  at  Athens  supplied 
by  the  magistrate  holduig  the  anacrisis,  at  which 
both  parties  produced  their  allegations,  vrith  the 
evidence  to  substantiate  them  ;  and  that  the 
object  of  this  part  of  the  prooeedm^  was,  under 
the  directians,  and  with  the  amstance  of  the 
magiatFBte,  to  prepare  and  enucleate  the  queation 
for  the  dicasts.  The  follovring  is  an  instance  of 
the  simplest  form  of  indictment  and  plea:— > 
**Apdlodoms,  the  son  of  Pasion  of  Adiamae, 
agamst  Stephaaus,  son  of  Menedes  of  Acharnae, 
for  perjury.  The  penalty  nted,  a  talent  Ste- 
phanus  bore  felse  vritneas  against  me,  when  he 
gave  in  evidence  the  mattera  in  the  tablets  Ste- 
phanua,  aon  of  Menedes  of  Acharnae.  I  witnesaed 
truly,  when  I  g»ve  in  evidence  the  things  in  the 
tablet**  (Dem.  m  Slqfk  L  pi  1 1 15.)  The  plead- 
ings  might  be  altered  during  the  ananisis ;  bat 
once  consigned  to  the  echinus,  they,  as  well  aa 
all  the  other  acoompanyiiv  documents,  were  pro- 
tected by  the  official  aeid  from  anr  change  by  the 
litigants.  On  the  day  of  trial,and  in  the  presence 
of  the  dicasta,  the  echinus  was  opened,  and  the 
plea  was  then  read  by  the  deric  of  the  court,  toge- 
ther with  its  antagonist  bill.  Whether  it  was 
preserved  afterwards  as  a  public  record,  which  vre 
know  to  have  been  the  case  vrith  respect  to  the 
Tpa^  in  some  causes,  we  are  not  infiomod. 

B  2 


IM  ANtLLA. 

Ftam  whit  bai  beoi  ■Inad'r  itMed,  ft  will 
han  bean  obwrred,  thit  qiustioiu  nquiring  a  prs- 
TioDi  dceiiion,  voold  frequsmly  uiu  npon  tlie  al- 
ligitiau  «f  uc  pica  i  and  thM  tha  plea  to  the  ie- 
ticoi  m  pifti-"'"  would  atlea  contain  malta  tliat 
mold  tend  aHBntiillr  to  alter,  and,  in  (rane  oie*, 
to  tetWPB  tlu  idatin  pontioni  of  tfia  paitifa.  In 
Ike  flitt  (W^  ■  trial  bafcn  tha  diaiti  mmld  be 
granted  b*  the  magiitnM  whenerer  he  wu  loth 
to  incar  tba  ni|Kmnlnlitf  of  decuion  ;  in  tlie  is- 
■and,  a  craw  aetlMi  might  ha  initiluted,  and 
liad  on  tptntulj,  tboqgb,  perhapa,  nmnluneotulj 
with  tha  origin]  anit.  Caiea  waald  alio  ioma- 
timea  aceut  m  which  tbe  defendanl,  from  ontiider- 
ing  tha  iDiictmeiit  aa  an  Dnmnantable  aggtee 
■ion,  cr,  pahapa,  ma  beat  npelled  b;  attack,  mold 
b*  ttrapted  to  retaliate  npim  agme  delinqoancjr  of 
bii  oppment,  ntteilj  unconnBctcd  with  tha  canw 
in  hand,  and  to  tliii  he  wmdd  be,  in  moat  taaei, 
aUe  to  reurt.  An  ""»""«  of  each  kind  wiU  ba 
briefly  giren,  bj  dting  tha 

for  aManlt  (wciv)  npm  a  primai; 
nma  <DenL  m  Bv.  a  Mnaib.  p.  IIS3)  ;  and  a 
ffitffj^rinrfu^  or  '^jodidaJ  enminBtiDn  of  the  life  or 
motali "  of  an  onlor  upon  an  impnehmenl  fbt 
mianrndnct  in  an  embioy  {wafntfatM).  (AeecL 
n  TVauraL}  All  caoiea  of  thit  Kcondarr  mtnta 
(and  there  waa  hatdlj  one  of  any  kind  cogninble 
bj  tba  Attic  eonrti,  that  might  not  occsaumalty 
ruik  among  them)  were,  when  Tiewed  in  th«ir 
nlatiiHi  with  the  prinuuy  ution,  comprahandad 
by  the  enlarged  ugmficatiaD  of  imtigrt^M,  or,  in 
athcr  wordi,  thii  term,  inaxpreaaiTe  of  fom  or 
aabManc«,  ii  mdicatiTe  of  a  repellent  or  retaliatiTe 
quality,  that  might  be  incidental  to  a  great  Tnriely 
it  camea.  Tha  diitinction,  howeTer,  that  ii  int- 
pliad  by  tmtigrajM,  wu  not  meiriy  Tsbal  and 
'     we  an  told,  in  order  to  pment 
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action  upon  a  tcirata  anit,  waa  coadsmned  by  a 
apeual  law  to  pay  tha  imtMa,  ntlesbla  upon  the 

ths  «ot«a  of  ona-fiftb  of  the  jnry,  and  certain 
eoDTt  bet  (irpimnia)  not  originally  incident  to 
the  niL  That  there  waa  a  aimilar  pnTiiion  in 
public  cauiM,  we  may  ptemme  bam  analogy, 
thoogh  we  hare  no  Bnthori^  to  determine  the 
mattw.  (Meier,Jll.i'nx«,p.69£.}  [J.S.H.J 
ANTiaOAFHEIS  {imyfafnt).      IQiAU- 

ANTINOEIA  (In-irrliu),  annul  fcadtal*  and 

Sanqiteniiial  gamca,  which  the  Boman  empaor 
adnao  inititnled  in  hononr  of  bii  &TDurit^ 
Antinona,  after  he  waa  drowned  in  tba  Ifilf^  or, 
according  to  othan,  had  ncrificed  himtelf  for  hii 
■DTareign,  In  a  fit  of  religiou  bnatictim.  The 
laatiTala  worn  cdebiatad  in  Bitbynia,  and  at  Han- 
tin^  in  which  place*  ha  wai  wonbipped  aa  a 
nd.  (^Mttian.  HaJrim,  <L  U  ;  Dion  Chia. 
Ldz.  10 )  Paul.  Tiii.  S.  1 4.)  [U  S.] 

ANTIPHERNA  (In-i^n).     [Dob.] 

ANTIQUA'HIL    [LauuLl 

A'NTLIA  (IrrXla),  any  machine  for  railing 
water ;  a  pomp,  Tbe  annexed  figure  ahowi  a 
madiine  which  ii  itQl  nied  on  the  rirer  Eisaach 
in  IhaTynl,  tha  ancient  Atagii.  A>  llie  current 
puta  the  wheel  in  moUon,  the  jan  on  iti  margin 
•re  iDceaaiTely  immened  and  filled  with  water. 
WbM  th^  leach  the  b^  the  walat  u  lent  mto 


ANTLtA. 
a  Bm^  {ton  which  it  ii  conreyed  to  a  illilanait 
and  cluwy  naad  for  inigatun. 

Lnoetiua  (t.  617)  mentioni  a  machine  oon- 
trueled  ao  thu  priDd[de :  —  "  Ut  flunea  nnan 


In  litoation*  whoa  the  water  wai  at  rea^  aa  in 
pond  or  a  well,  or  where  the  current  wat  too 
alow  and  feeble  to  pot  ths  machine  in  moticn,  it 
-    "  't  byai-     • 


1  for  the  pluine  (alt  irrXimr  ■ 
vAlMi,  Aitemid.  Omane,  i.  £0 ;  n  aatfiow  cm- 
m.  Suet.  Tib.  61.)  Pi<a  luch  machinaa  an 
deacribed  by  Vilmtini,  in  addidto  to  that  which  haa 
hem  alnady  explained,  and  which,  aa  he  obaenaa, 
waa  turned  m»  npemfiiiii  aatealara,  ijiii'aijluaiiaii 
imptlmt.  Theae  five  were,  1.  the  ^mpanom  ;  a 
tread-wheel,  WTDDght  tendaatax  tutonnhtt :  2.  a 
wheel  reaembling  that  in  tha  preceding  figure  ;  bat 
hairing,  initead  of  pota,  wooden  boxea  or  bncketa 
(jKodioti  quadraii),  lo  arranged  aa  to  fcicin  atepi  fiir 
tbiaa  who  trod  tike  wheel;  S.  the  chain-pumn : 
the  aoaUm,  or  Archimedea'  icrew :  and  B.  the 
EB&un  wafliaon,  or  forcin^piunp.  (ViEmv.  x, 
— 7i  Driebeig,  PumaiL.  Eifi^mgai  dtr  Criactas 
44— £0.) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  autlia  with  which  Har- 
tl  (iz.  19)  watered  hi*  gardoi,  wat  probably  the 
pole  and  bucket  uniterally  employed  in  Ittly, 
Greece,  and  ^ypL     Tlie  pole  i*  curred,  ai  ihown 
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li,  or  aaae  sthsr  tapering  trse^  Tie  bockM,  beiag 
■tUclMd  t>  ^  tw  of  tha  tne,  bendi  it  by  il* 
vd^t ;  Hkd  tits  tnirtilrw  of  the  othai  eitnmit; 
nma  •*  ft  cmiiitcnoita.  The  gnat  utiquity  •>( 
thk  method  of  laiimg  arat^  [■  proTed  In  npn- 
wMalioni  of  H  in  Enpdaii  paiatiug*.  (Wilkin- 
no,  Moaacn  mi  oHm.  ,^  Ame.  ^fpt,  iL  l~t  ; 
aw  abo  i>itt.  <f£n»iBM,  ToL  L  p.2S7.)  [J.  Y.] 
ANTOMCSIA  iirTm,i«rla).     [AtUKBuu, 

ANTTX  (<mt,pnibaU7*]l)sdetjmalDgieallj 
ta  t/iwvf),  the  rim  or  biBdn  of  anj  thine,  eape- 
daIl;ora(hiaU,aTcIiHnit.  The  rim  •dtbt  laifa 
Rnnd  ifaield  of  the  anciHit  Qneki  waa  thinner 
tliHi  the  part  which  it  euloaed.  Thai  the  onia- 
■aental  bolder  of  the  ihield  of  Achillea,  ttbricat«d 
br  Hephaeatdi,  mi  on] j  threelbld,  the  ihield  itaelf 
bcii«  aareolbld.  (A  iriii.  479  ;  a>nip.xx.  27£.) 
Sec  examplea  of  the  imtf*  of  a  thield  m  woodcnta 
to  AimnzA,  AauA,  Clitediu 

On  the  other  hand,  the  imijx  oC  m  chariot  tnut 
kiTe  twcQ  thicker  thu  the  body  to  vhich  it  waa 
aWKhart,  and  U>  which  it  gare  both  form  and 
•trcDgth.  For  the  ume  iwon,  it  wai  often  made 
ionhte,  Bi  in  the  chaiut  of  Hen.  (Aual  SI  wipf. 
IfiftH  trrvyii  rlvi,  lU  '.  738.)  It  iqm  in  front 
'      '    a  camd  form,  aa  which  the 

It  nam  the 


wgdi  of  CaiiooL     Sometimca  ao^  ii  ued  to 
dgmff  tbe  chariot  itielf.  (J.  T.] 

APA'OELI  (It^Ah).  [AexLL] 
APAOCOE  (*«ry.fj4).  [EHDautiB.] 
APATU'RIA  (ktanifvt),  wai  a  political  futi- 
Tal,  wUeh  (he  Atbeniana  had  in  common  with  all 
the  OnAa  of  the  Iranaa  name  (Heiod.  L  U7), 
wiib  tha  exocptani  of  Uioae  of  Colophon  and 
Fjila  w  It  wai  eelehiated  in  the  month  of 
PfVM^aion,  and  liated  for  three  dajn.  The  ori- 
gin <d  thia  &atiTal  ii  related  in  the  fallowing  man- 
Mf  i^AboBt  tha  jcsr  1100  a  a,  the  Atbeniau 
*«e  orrjii^  an  a  war  agaiut  the  Bocotiaui,  con- 
csmng  the  diatrict  of  Cilaenae,  or,  acoording  tc 
Mbaa,  topecting  the  little  town  of  Oenoe, 
1^  Boeotian  Xanthioa,  or  Xanthna,  challenged 
Thnoaua,  Bung  of  Attica,  to  imgle  em\iM 
aad  when  he  lefnaed,  Heluilhni,  a  Heaaeniai 
exile  af  tlw  booe  of  the  Nelidi,  ofiered  himaelf 
ID  fght  ta  Thjmwtea,  on  eondition  that,  if  Tio- 
airiea,  ha  ahonld  be  the  tocetaaor  to  Thrmoetea. 
TW  «Ar  waa  •Bcepled  ;  and  when  Xanlhi 
"^Hinthirt  benn  the  a 


lere  upcaiad 
the  umof  a 
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hating  a  companini,  and  while  Xanthini  looked 
aromid,  Melanthna  ilcw  the  dtetifmi  Xanthioa. 
From  that  time,  the  Atheniina  celebrated  two  fea- 
tivali,  the  Apatoria,  and  that  of  Difflijaua  Melai^ 
aegia,  who  wai  belined  to  han  been  the  nan 
who  appealed  behind  Xanthini.  Thia  ii  the  itcrj 
rdatedbrtheSchollaatanAriatophaiKa.  (A<ian, 
140.)  Thii  tndititai  haa  nnoiiaa  to  afalaa  e^> 
molegf  of  tha  nanM  iwmrtupia,  wfaidi  waa  (omcnj 
eoniidand  to  be  derited  finn  Ararif,  to  deeaiTik 
All  nudem  critica,  howerar  (HUllar,  Amoat,  i. 
'  '  Welcker,^e«>lj£7VtLp.388),UTeethattba 
iacompoaMlofa— iJ!fia,andiraripia,  which  ii 
perfectly  conaiitent  with  what  Xanophon  {/IiUm. 
'   ■>  >  Bk  -an  of  the  fcatJTal :  "Er  oTi  (iraraaylatt) 

According  to  thia  deriTatian,  it  ia  tha 
fcatiTaJ  at  which  Ua  phratriae  met,  to  diacoaa  and 
Mttle  their  own  a&in.  Bnt,  u  ereiy  dtiaen  waa 
ember  at  a  phialria,  the  fvtiral  eztendad 
tha  whole  nation,  who  ai  "  ' 
Waleko  (^ataa. 
of  the  pmniunt  part  w 
takea  hi  tha  tegmd  nqiaeting  ths  irigin  (rf  tha 
Attic  Apatoria,  eenoaiTca  that  it  aroaa  b  ~    '"^  ~ 

nynan  tribe  of  the  Aagioorea  had  iMta  ia| 
among  the  citiHoi. 

The  fim  day  of  the  iiatiTal,  which  proh^Uy  611 
on  the  alerenth  of  the  month  of  Pyanapaion,  waa 

called  topTta,or  Mpnw  (Alhoi.  It,  p.  1 71  j  Heayoh. 
and  Said,  l  b.)  ;  on  which  amy  dtiasi  went  in 
'the  phratriom,  or  ta  the  honae  of 


The  aaeond  d  ,  ,,  ,     . 

jiav)  from  tha  Mcrifica  oSoed  on  thia  day  ta 
Zena,  nunamed  tfitfuii,  and  to  Athena,  and 
•omatimaa  to  Dionyioa  If  stanaegia.  nia  waa  • 
•late  aaerifice,  in  which  all  oitbou  todi  part.  TIm 
day  wai  diiedy  derated  to  tha  goiU,  and  to  it 
mnat,  perhapa,  be  confined  what  Haipooation  (a 
a.  Aofi'wda)  mentioni,  from  tha  Atthia  of  latnii, 
that  the  Atheniaoi  at  the  apatoria  need  to  dreaa 
■ploididly,  kindle  torchca  on  tha  altar  of  Hephae> 
•tna,  and  aaerifice  and  ung  in  honauc  of  his. 
Produi  on  Plato  (Tfat.  pl  21.  L),  in  oppoaiUaii  to 
all  other  anthorhiea,  oalle  the  fitat  d^  of  tha  Ap>> 
tnria  iji6f^ii<rii,  and  the  aaoDnd  tfii*,  which  ia^ 
peihapa,  nothing  man  than  a  *lip  of  hia  pan. 

On  the  third  day,  tailed  aovpwrir  (jnCpai), 
cbildim  boin  in  that  year,  in  the  fafn'liw  of  the 
phralriae,  or  aoch  aa  ware  not  yet  ngiiteiad,  war* 
taken  by  their  fathen,  at  in  their  ataence  by  their 

repnaenlBIiTea    {Kipuii\     before    the    am Iiliiil 

memben  of  tha  phratria.  For  arety  child  a 
aheap  or  goat  waa  naificad.  The  lietim  waa 
tailed  ftiior,  and  ha  who  aaerlfioed  it  iniaymyit 
(jiiiaynyta).  It  it  nid  that  the  Tictim  wai  not 
allowed  to  be  below  (Harpocrat  Snid.  Phot.  $.  v. 
Mtlor),  or,  according  to  Pollni  (iiL  M),  abore,  a 
eertain  weight     WheneTO  a    '  ~'       '^'  * 

into  tha  phiatria, 

nma  time,  led  away  the  Tictim  from  me  aii 
(Demoath.  e.  Jlfooanl  p.  10£4.)  If  the  me 
ben  of  the  phntria  fonnd  the  objectkiia  to  I 
reception  of  the  child  to  be  toScimt   the  i 
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dm  was  remoted ;  when  no  objeetioni 
raiaed,  the  fitther,  or  he  who  nipplied  hia  place, 
was  obliged  to  establish  by  oath  that  the  child  was 
the  oftpring  of  free>bom  parents,  and  dtiaens  of 
Athens.  (Isaeus,  2>s  Haerti,  Cmm.  p.  100.  $19  ; 
Demosth.  e.  EmbuL  pb  1315.)  After  the  Tiotim 
was  sacrificed,  the  phntoMS  gsre  their  Totes, 
which  they  took  from  the  altar  of  Japiter  Phia^ 
trins.  When  the  majority  voted  agaixist  the  re- 
ception, the  canse  might  bo  tried  berare  one  of  the 
courts  of  Athens ;  and  if  the  daims  of  the  child 
were  found  unobjectionable,  its  name,  aa  well  as 
that  of  the  fiither,  was  entered  in  the  register  of 
the  phiatria,  and  those  who  had  wished  to  effect 
the  ezdnrion  of  the  child  were  liable  to  be  punished. 
(Demosth.  o.  MaeatL  p.  1078.)  Then  followed 
the  distribution  of  wine,  and  of  the  yictim,  of 
which  eveiy  phiator  reoeiTod  his  share ;  and  poems 
were  recited  br  the  elder  bc^s,  and  a  prise  was 
given  to  him  who  acquitted  himself  the  best  on  the 
occasion.  (Plat  7¥m.  p.  21,  &)  On  this  day,  also, 
illegitimate  children  on  whom  the  privileges  of 
Athenian  citisens  were  to  be  bestowed,  as  well  aa 
children  adopted  by  dtisens,  and  newly  created 
dtizens  were  introduced ;  but  the  last,  it  appear^ 
could  only  be  received  into  a  phiatria  whoi  they 
nad  pravioudy  been  adopted  by  a  dtisen;  and 
their  children,  when  bom  bv  a  mother  who  was 
a  dtiien,  had  a  legitimata  chum  to  be  inscribed  in 
the  phiatria  of  their  giand£uher,  on  their  mother^ 
side.  (Plainer,  B0i«r2^  a  168.)  In  later  times, 
however,  the  difficulties  of  bdnff  admitted  into  a 
phiatria  seem  to  have  been  greatly  diminished. 

Some  writers  have  added  a  fimrth  day  to  this 
festivd,  under  the  name  of  tir»89a  (Hesych.  #.  e. 
*Aw9roOpta :  and  Simplidus  on  ArittoL  Pi^  iv. 
Pi  167.  tk) ;  but  this  IS  no  particular  day  of  the 
festival,  ftr  iwMa  ligmfies  nothing  else  bat  a  day 
subsequent  to  any  festival  (See  Rhunken,  Ad 
Tim.  Urn.  Plat  p.  119.)  [L.  S.] 

APAU'LIA.      [MATEOfONIUM.] 

APELEU'THERI  (AarcXc^e^i).   [LiUDtTL] 

APERTA  NAVIS.    [Navis.] 

APEX,  a  cap  worn  by  the  flamines  and  salii  at 
Rome.  The  essential  part  of  the  ^wx,  to  which 
alone  the  name  properly  bdonged,  was  a  pointed 
piece  of  olive-wood,  the  base  of  which  was  sur^ 
rounded  with  a  lock  of  wool  This  was  worn  on 
the  top  of  the  head,  and  was  held  there  either  by 
fillets  only,  or,  as  was  more  commonly  the  case, 
by  tiie  aid  of  a  cap^  which  fitted  the  head,  and 
was  also  festaaed  by  means  of  two  strings  or  bands, 
which  were  called  apiada  (Festns,  «.  v.),  or  of- 
/bmUeu  (Festns, «.  e.),  though  the  latter  word  is 
also  interpreted  to  mean  a  kind  of  button,  by 
which  the  strings  were  fastened  under  the  chin. 
(0>mp.  Serv.  ad  Virg,  Am,  il  68S,  viii  664,  x. 
270.) 

The  flamines  were  forbidden  by  law  to  go  into 
public,  or  even  into  the  open  air  without  the  apex 
(Gell  X.  15),  and  hence  we  find  the  expression  of 
akem  apieem  dialem  mpoHert  used  as  equivalent  to 
the  appointment  of  a  flamen  dialis.  (Liv.  vi  41.) 
Sulpicins  was  de^  rived  of  the  priesthood,  only  b»> 
cause  the  apex  fell  from  hit  head  whilst  he  was 
sacrificing.    (Val.  Max.  L  1.  §  4.) 

Dionyahis  (iL  70)  describes  the  cap  as  being  of 
a  oonical  fonn.  On  andent  monuments  we  see  it 
round  aa  well  as  conical.  From  its  various  fenns, 
as  shown  on  bas-relieb  and  on  coins  of  the  Roman 
emperor^  who  as  priests  were  entitled  to  wear  it, 
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we  have  selected  six  for  the  annexed  woodeat  Tka 
middle  figure  is  from  a  baa-relief^  showing  one  d 
the  salii  with  a  rod  in  his  right  han£  The 
Alb^galerus,  or  albus  galerns  was  a  white  e^>  won 
by  the  flamen  dialis,  made  of  the  akin  of  a  white 
victim  sacrificed  to  Jupiter,  and  had  the  apex 
fiwtened  to  it  by  means  of  an  olive-twig.  (Festoa, 
f.  9,  alboffolenu;  Oell  x.  15.) 


From  apex  was  fanned  the  epithet  qpisoAw, 
applied  to  the  flamen  dialii  by  (md  (FaaL  vL 
197). 

APHLASTON  (fJ^^ooToK).    [Navml] 

APHORMES  DIKE'  (k/pip/iiis  S(kii),  was  the 
action  brought  against  a  banker  or  money-lender 
(rpeanCvms)^  to  recover  funds  advanced  ibr  the 
puipose  of  being  employed  aa  *^"^'Bg  capital. 
Though  such  moneys  were  also  styled  •nptunroBih 
icoi,  or  depodts,  to  distingnish  them  from  the  pri- 
vate a4>ital  of  the  banker  (tUa  A^o^^),  then  is 
an  essential  difference  between  theaedons  ib^/t^g 
and  myoiNrraM^s,  as  the  latter  im^ed  that  the 
defendant  had  refbsed  to  return  a  depodt  intrusted 
to  him,  not  upon  the  condition  <»  his  pajri^g  a 
stated  interest  (or  its  use,  as  in  the  fbnner  case, 
but  merdy  that  it  might  be  safe  in  his  keeping 
till  the  affiiin  of  tiie  plaintiff  should  enable  him  to 
resume  its  possession  in  secnnty.  [Paracata- 
THacs'.]  The  foimer  action  was  of  the  daM  vp6i 
TtKo,  and  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  thesm»> 
thetae.  The  speech  of  Demosthenes  in  behalf  of 
Phonnio  was  made  in  a  vapaypvpH  against  an 
action  of  this  kind.  [J.S.M.1 

APHRACrUS.    [Navml] 

APHRODI'SIA  CA^^/m&Vm),  festivals  cela- 
biated  in  honour  of  Aphrodite,  in  a  great  nnmber 
of  towns  in  (Sreece,  but  partiailariy  in  the  idand 
of  (Cyprus.  Her  most  andent  temple  was  at  Paphoa, 
whidi  was  built  by  A&ias  or  Cinycss,  in  whose 
femily  the  priestly  dignity  was  hereditaiy.  (Tadt 
HUL  il  3,  Ammd.  iiL 62 ;  Maxim.  TyT.Stnm.BA.) 
No  bloody  sacrifices  were  allowed  to  be  offered  to 
her,  but  only  pure  fire,  flowery  and  incense  CHx^ 
Am,  1 116)  ;  and  therefore,  when  Tacitus  (BuL 
ii.  8)  speaks  of  victims,  we  must  either  supposa* 
with  Emesti,thattheywen  killed  merely  that  the 
priest  might  inspect  their  intestine^  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  affording  a  feast  to  the  persons  present  al 
the  festival.  At  all  events^  howevei^  the  altar  of 
the  goddess  was  not  allowed  to  be  polluted  with 
the  blood  of  the  victima,  which  ware  moatly  he> 
^oatiL  Mysteries  wen  also  celebrated  at  Pkphot 
m  honour  of  Aphrodite  ;  and  those  who  wen  ini- 
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CBBnd  to  HlftgodoBM  ft  piOC0  Olf  WOUSf^  ttd 

VMHved  m  vBtDm  ft  Bwasiire  of  nit  nd  ft  phalliUL 
In  tlio  mjfteries  theouelTei,  thoyxooetfod  mstrno- 
tiflot  i9  rp  rijQn^  ftoixucg,  A  leoond  or  new 
Pnplioo  hftd  been  built,  aooffdingto  tndition,  after 
tbe  Trajftn  war,  bj  the  Aieadnui  AgKpeDot ;  and, 
aeeofding  to  Stnbo  (xit.  p.  683),  men  and  women 
finm  oCl«r  towns  of  the  idand  aaMmbkd  at  New 
Pq^oa,  and  went  in  aolenm  proceanon  to  Old 
Pi^he^  ft  diitanee  of  aixty  ftadm ;  and  the  name 
af  the  prieat  of  Aphrodite,  irf^rrmp  (Heaych.  ft  «.), 
aeann  to  hftfe  origmated  in  hk  beading  thia  pro* 
eeanon.  Aphrodite  waawonhipped  in  moat  towna 
af  Cjrpna,  and  in  other  parti  of  Qreeoe,  foeh  •§ 
Cythan,  Sputa,  Thebea,  EUi,  fte. ;  and  thong^ 
no  A^rodisift  are  mentioned  in  theae  placea,  we 
hafo  DO  naaon  to  donbt  their  exntenee  ;  we  find 
Am  eipiraily  mentioned  nt  Coiinth  and  Athena, 
where  tluBj  wen  diieily- eelebnited  by  the  nnmerooi 
jnathiitaft  (Atheo.  xixL  ppi  574, 579,  &▼.  a  659.) 
Another  gicBt  ftattral  d  Aphrodite  and  Adooii  tai 
fleatoB  18  mcntionad  by  HiuBOiia.  (Hmo  aad 
Trmd  It)  [L.8-1 

APLUSTRR.    [Natii.1 

APOCLBTI  (AvokAiitoO.  [Anoucmc  Foa- 
DOi^  p.  27.  b.]. 

APOBECT AE  (Aro6lrrai),  the  ReoMvetB,were 
fftUie  o£BcefB  at  Athena,  who  were  intndnoed  by 
Cksadunea  in  ihe  place  of  the  andent  colaeretae 
{n»kairp4rtu).  They  were  ten  in  number,  one  for 
mek  tribc^  and  their  dnty  was  to  xeooiTe  all  the 
■diuaij  tazea  and  distribote  them  to  the  aepante 
^*rbft  of  the  adminiatrfttion,  which  were  enti- 
ded  to  them.  They  aceoidin^y  kept  liata  of 
poaaou  indebted  to  the  itate,  nmde  entriei  of  all 
BMoeya  thftt  were  vaid  in,  and  eiaaed  the  names  of 
the  dabtoES  Iran  tne  listft  They  had  the  power 
to  dedde  canaea  connected  with  the  snbjecta  mider 
their  maiiftgement ;  though  if  the  matteis  in  dis- 
pHe  wen  of  iraportanoe,  they  wen  obligod  to 
briw  diem  lor  dedsion  into  the  ordioaiy  conrta. 
(pQUBZ,TiiL  97;  Etymolog.  Mag.  Harpocrat  Snid. 
Heaych.  a.  o. ;  Aiiatot  PU.  li.  8 ;  Dem.  o.  T^Noor. 
ni 750, 762;  Aeaeh. e.  Cksft  pw  375  ;  B6ckh,i»iiU. 
Beam.  o/Atiems^  pi  159,  2nd  ed.) 

APOORAPHE'  (Awrypo^),  is  literally  «  a 
firt,  er  zegiater  ;**  bat  in  tiie  hngoage  of  the  Attic 
omtoi,  the  terms  ianypA^v  and  iarcrypd^wBcu 
had  three  aepante  applicfttions : — 1. 'AvoTpo^ 
vaa  need  in  re&nnce  to  an  accusation  in  public 
■ftttoi^  man  particularly  when  then  wen  aereral 
defendaata  ;  the  denundfttion,  the  bill  of  indict- 
■em,  ftnd  enumeration  of  the  accused,  would  in 
this  caae  be  teimed  ajpograpk/L,  and  differ  but  little, 
if  at  ftll,  from  the  or&aiy  grajpikL  (Andoc.  d» 
MfytL  IS  ;  Ant^  A  CkormU.  783.)  2.  It  im- 
plied the  making  of  ft  solemn  protest  or  aaaertion 
bcfae  ft  magiatrale,  to  the  intent  that  it  might  be 
piua-iftd  by  him,  till  it  was  required  to  be  giren 
IB  evidatDe.  (Dem.  to  Phaen,  1040.)  3.  It  was 
a  ipcrificfttinn  of  property,  mid  to  bdong  to  the 
stote^  bnt  actoally  in  the  possession  of  a  priTate 
paaoB ;  whidi  ipedfication  was  made,  with  ft  view 
to  the  eonfiaeatiflo  of  such  property  to  the  state. 
(Lya.  dB  Arittopk  Boms.) 

The  last  caao  only  requires  a  mon  extended 
'^httratifflw.  Then  would  be  two  occasions  upon 
whidi  it  woold  occur ;  fint,  when  a  penon  hdd 
puhKe  pnpeiiy  mthovt  purdmie,  aa  an  intruder ; 
ad  seeendly,  when  the  substance  of  an  indiyidual 
vaa  BaWg  to  eonfiscfttioa  in  conaequfliice  of  ft  judi- 
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dal  ftward,  aa  in  the  ease  of  ft  dedand  stole 
debtor.  If  no  opposition  wen  offered,  the  tipo- 
graphs  would  attam  iti  object,  under  the  can  at 
the  magistnte  to  when  office  it  was  brought  | 
otherwise,  a  public  action  anae,  which  is  also  do- 
signftted  by  the  lame  title. 

In  a  cftuae  of  the  first  kind,  which  is  Mid 
In  some  cases  to  hftTo  also  bone  the  name  nMfF 
^ffi  rk  xp'^i/uera  ml  w6o'a  rctSra  <A|,  the  daimant 
uainst  the  state  had  menly  to  prore  his  title  to 
the  property ;  and  with  this  we  must  dass  the 
ease  of  a  penon  thnt  impugned  the  apqgmpH^ 


whenby  the  substance  of  another  was,  or  was  pro- 
posed to  be,  confiacated,  on  the  ground  tiiat  he  had 
ft  loon  by  way  of  mortgage  or  other  recognised 
aecnrity  npon  a  portion  of  it ;  or  that  the  part  in 
queation  did  not  in  any  way  beloqg  to  the  atale 
debtor,  or  person  so  mulcted.  This  kind  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  apograpki  is  iUustrated  in  the  speech 
of  Demosthenes  against  Nioostratus,  in  whidi  we 
lean  that  Apollodorns  had  insUtoted  an  apcyrapJU 
against  Azetoudns,  fiir  non-payment  of  a  penalty 
incurred  in  ft  finrner  action.  Upon  this,  Nieo- 
stntus  attadcs  the  description  of  w  property,  and 
mftintftins  that  three  slates  wen  wnqg^y  set  down 
in  it  as  bdooging  to  Aiethnshis,  for  they  wen  ift 
fiwthisown. 

In  the  iocond  case,  the  defence  could  of  cousa 
only  proceed  upon  the  alleged  illegality  of  the  fonnec 
pemuty ;  and  of  this  we  have  an  instance  in  the 
speech  of  Lysias,  for  the  sddier.  Then  Polyaennt 
had  been  condemned  by  the  genends  to  pay  a  fine 
tot  a  breach  of  diodplirie ;  and,  as  he  did  not  pay 
it  within  the  appointed  thne,  an  mgnpki  to  the 
amount  of  the  fine  waa  directed  against  hfan, 
which  he  opposes,  on  the  ground  that  3ie  fine  waa 
illegaL  Tne  ^qgrapki  might  be  instituted  br  an 
Athenian  dtisen  ;  bnt  if  then  wen  no  pRTSte 
prosecutor,  it  beoone  the  du^  of  the  donarchi  ta 
proceed  with  it  officially.  Sometimes,  howerer. 
eztmordinaiy  commiuionerB,  as  the  avhXoyth  and 
(nrrrral,  wen  appointed  for  the  puipoie.  The 
suite  instituted  against  the  apograM  bdooged  to 
the  jurisdiction  m  the  Eleren,  and  fiir  a  while  ta 
thftt  of  the  SyudicL  (n^t  rmSr  miMtMs  dva 
ypoi^  cbnryyM^y,  Lycuig.  quoted  by  Haipo. 
oration.)  The  further  conduct  of  these  cansea 
would,  of  coune,  in  a  great  measun  depend  upon 
the  daimant  being,  or  not  beinff,  in  poueosion 
of  the  proscribed  property.  In  Uie  first  case  the 
diroTpd^tfr,  in  the  second  the  daimant,  would 
appear  in  the  character  of  a  plaintiff.  In  a  case 
lue  that  of  Nicostratus  abore  dted,  the  claimant 
would  be  obliged  to  deposit  a  certain  sum,  which 
he  forfeited  if  he  lost  his  cause  (vopoicaTof oA^)  | 
in  all,  he  would  probably  be  obliged  to  pay  the 
eosta  or  court  fees  (^pwrtvusC)  npon  the  same  con- 
tiogency. 

A  priyate  dtizen,  who  prooecuted  an  indiyi- 
dual by  means  of  kwirfpou^  fbifeited  a  thonmnd 
diBchmae,  if  he  fiuled  to  obtain  the  ntes  of  one- 
fifUi  of  the  dicasts,  and  nimbuned  the  defendant 
his  prytaneia  upon  acquittal  In  the  fiarmer  case, 
too,  he  woold  probably  incur  a  modified  atimia, 
t.  e.  a  restriction  finm  bringing  such  actioos  for 
the  Alton.  [J.  S.  M.] 

APOKERUXIS  (&roic4K<')>  implies  tiie 
method  by  which  a  fitther  could  at  Athens  disaoWe 
the  legal  connection  between  himsdf  and  his  sob  ; 
but  as  it  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  ofatan 
or  the  older  writen,  it  could  anly  haTO  fMkim 
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place.  Aeoording  to  the  author  of  the  dedama- 
tion  on  the  labject  (^Kir(Mtfipvrr6furos)f  which  haa 
generally  been  attributed  to  Lncian,  substantial 
reasons  were  required  to  insure  the  ratification  of 
such  extraordinary  sererity.  Those  suggested  in 
the  treatise  referred  to  are,  deficiency  in  filial 
attention,  riotous  liring^  and  profligacy  generally. 
A  subsequent  act  of  paidon  might  annul  this 
solemn  rejection ;  but  if  it  were  not  so  aToided, 
the  son  was  denied  by  his  fiither  while  alive,  and 
disinherited  afterwards.  It  does  not,  howerer, 
appear  that  his  privileges  as  to  his  tribe  or  the 
state  underwent  any  alteration.  The  court  of  the 
archon  must  have  been  that  in  which  causes  of 
this  kind  were  brouflht  forward,  and  the  rejection 
would  be  completed  and  declared  by  the  roioe  of 
the  herald  (jiwoiclipvlai).  It  is  probable  that  an 
adoptive  fiiiher  also  might  resort  to  this  remedy 
agaust  the  ingratitude  of  a  son.  (Meier,  AtL 
Pnweis,  p.  432,  &c.)  [J.  &  M.] 

APOLEIPSIS  (iar6\9iins),  [DivoRTiUM.] 
APOLLINA'RES  LUDI.  [Ludl] 
APOLLO'NIA  CAiroXXi4ria)  is  the  name  of  a 
propitiatory  festival  solemnized  at  Sicycn,  in  honour 
of  Apollo  and  Artemis,  of  which  Pausanias  (iL  7. 
§  7)  gives  the  following  account:  —  Apollo  and 
Artemis,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Python,  had 
wished  to  be  purified  at  Sicyon  (Aegialea) ;  but 
beiqg  driven  away  by  a  phantom  (whence  in  after- 
times  a  certain  spot  in  the  town  was  called  ^6os)y 
they  proceeded  to  Carmanoa  in  C!rete.  Upon  this 
the  inhabitants  of  Sicyon  were  attacked  by  a  pesti- 
lence, and  the  seers  ordered  them  to  ^pease  the 
deities.  Seven  boys  and  the  nme  number  of  girk 
were  ordered  to  go  to  the  river  Sythas,  and  bathe 
in  its  waters ;  then  to  cany  the  statues  of  the  two 
deities  into  the  temple  of  Peitho^  and  from  thence 
back  to  that  of  Apoillo.  Similar  rites,  says  Pausa- 
nias, still  continue  to  be  observed  ;  for  at  the  fes- 
tival of  Apollo^  the  boys  go  to  the  river  Sythas, 
and  carry  the  two  deities  into  the  temple  of  Peitho, 
and  thence  back  to  that  of  Apollou 

Although  festivals  under  the  name  of  Apollonia, 
in  honour  of  Apollo,  are  mentioned  in  no  other 
place,  still  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  existed  un- 
der the  same  name  in  other  towns  of  Greece.  [  L.  S.] 
APOPEMPSIS  (kw^t/iins).  [DiYORTiUM.] 
APOPHANSIS,  or  APOPHASIS  (AW^Miy- 
vu  or  iar6^wru),  was  the  proclamation  of  the  de- 
cision which  the  majority  of  the  judges  came  to  at 
the  end  of  a  trial,  and  was  thus  also  used  to  signify 
the  day  on  which  the  trial  took  place.  (Dan.  o. 
EmrgtL  p.  1153 ;  Lex  Rhetor,  p.  210.)  The  word 
was  also  employed  to  indicate  the  account  of  a 
person*s  property,  which  was  obliged  to  be  given 
when  an  fjuMotU  was  demanded.  [Antidosis.] 
APCyPHORA  (&«o^opd),  which  properly  means 
**  produce  or  profit  **  of  any  kind,  was  used  at 
Athens  to  signi^  the  profit  which  accrued  to  mas- 
ters firom  their  Javes.  It  thus  signified  the  sum 
which  slaves  paid  to  their  masters  when  they  1a- 
boured  on  tiieir  own  account,  and  the  sum  which 
masters  received  when  they  let  out  their  slaves  on 
hire  either  for  the  mines  or  any  other  kind  of 
labour,  and  also  the  money  which  was  paid  by  the 
state  for  the  use  of  the  slaves  who  served  in  the 
fleet  (Dem.  e,  Apkob,  i.  p.  819,  e.  Nieodr,  p. 
1253 ;  Andoc.  DeMytter.  p.  19  ;  Xen.  Rtp,  AA, 
lll;Bikk\PMEotm.<fAtkeni^f.72j2ad9d.) 
The  term  e^popkara  was  sJso  applied  to  the  money 
which  was  paid  by  the  aUied  states  to  Sparta,  for 
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the  puipose  of  canying  nn  the  war  againft  the 
Persians.  When  Athens  acquired  the  supremacy, 
tiiese  moneys  were  called  ^poi.  (Bockh,  JUL 
p.  396.) 

APOPHORE'TA  (i,wo<p6pftiTa\  presents  which 
were  given  to  friends  at  the  end  of  an  entertain- 
ment, to  take  home  with  them.  These  presents 
were  usually  given  on  festival  days,  espedaUy 
during  the  Saturnalia.  Martial  gives  the  titie  of 
Aw^^oreta  to  the  fourteenth  book  of  his  EpigramSi 
wnich  contains  a  number  of  epigrams  on  the  things 
usually  given  away  as  apopioreta,  (Suet  Feqx. 
19  ;  ai2. 55  ;  Odao,  75.) 

APOPHRADES  HEMERAI  (&n4v»(<^r 
V^pAt),  unlucky  or  unfortunate  days  (cUss  nrfadi), 
on  which  no  public  business,  nor  any  important 
affidrs  of  any  kind,  were  transacted  at  Athena. 
Such  were  the  last  three  days  but  one  of  eyeiT 
month,  and  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the  month 
Thaigelion,  on  which  the  Plynteria  were  cele- 
bnted.  (E^m.  Mag,  p.  131  ;  Phxt.  Aldb.  34  ; 
Lndan,  PrnMeg,  18  ;  Schdmann,  De  OamUiMt, 
p.  50.) 

APORRHE'TA  (&ro^a),  Uterally  <*  things 
forbidden,**  has  two  peculiar,  but  widely  different, 
acceptations  in  the  Attic  dialect  In  one  of  these 
it  implies  contraband  goods,  an  enumeration  ol 
which  at  the  different  periods  of  Athenian  history, 
is  given  by  Btfckh  (PtibL  Boon,  </  Aihent^  p.  53, 
2nd  ed.)  ;  in  the  otiier,  it  denotes  certain  contu- 
melious emthets,  from  the  ^plication  of  which 
both  the  living  and  the  dead  were  protected  by 
special  laws.  (Meiei^  AtL  Proeut,  p.  482.) 
Among  these^  &y8p^^yof,  wm-poKotas^  and  fnrp^ 
Aotot  an  certainly  to  be  reckoned  ;  and  oUier 
words,  as  ^h^amntf  though  not  forbidden  momi- 
natim  W  the  law,  seem  to  have  been  equally 
actionable.  The  penalty  for  using  these  words 
was  a  fine  of  500  drachmae  (Isoa  m  Lock,  p.  396), 
recoverable  in  an  action  for  abusive  language 
(icamiTopias).  It  is  surmised  that  this  fine  was  in- 
curred by  Meidias  in  two  actions  <m  the  occasion 
mentioned  by  Demosthenes  (in  Mid.  pp.  540, 543  ; 
see  also  Hudtwalcker,Z>0  DiaeteL  p.150).  [J.S.M.] 

APOSTA'SIOU  DIKE'  (Arooroirlov  Sdcn). 
This  is  the  only  private  suit  which  came,  as  for  as 
we  know,  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 

Slemarch.  (Aristot  De  Ath.  Hep.  quoted  by 
arpocrat)  It  could  be  brought  against  none 
but  a  freedman  (&wcXcMcpor),  and  the  only  pro- 
secutor permitted  to  iqypear  was  the  citisen  to 
whom  he  had  been  indebted  for  his  liberty,  unless 
this  privilqfe  was  transmitted  to  the  sons  of  sudi 
former  master.  The  tenor  of  the  accusation  was, 
that  there  had  been  a  de&nlt  in  duty  to  the  pro- 
secutor ;  but  what  attentions  might  be  claimed 
firom  the  freedman,  we  are  not  informed.  It  is 
said,  however,  that  the  greatest  deb'ct  of  this  kind 
was  the  selection  of  a  patron  (w/KMrr«tn)r)  other 
than  the  former  master.  If  convicted,  the  defend- 
ant was  publicly  sold  ;  but  if  acquitted,  the  un- 
prosperous  connection  ceased  for  ever,  and  the 
freedman  was  at  liberty  to  select  any  dtixen  for 
his  patroiL  The  patron  could  also  summarily 
punish  the  above-mentioned  delinquencies  of  his 
freedman  by  private  incarceration  without  any 
legal  award.  (PetitJSe^.ifttic.  p.261.)  [J.S.M.] 
APOSTOLEIS  (ivmrroXcit),  ten  public  officen 
at  Athens,  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  tiie  ships 
were  properly  equipped  and  provided  by  those 
who  were  bound   to  discharge   the  trientithy. 
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Ti^  kad  ihB  power,  in  eertein  caaea,  of  imprison- 
mg  the  trienzdu  who  neglected  to  fumiih  the 
ihips  properiy  (Dem.  pro  Car,  p.  262)  ;  and  they 
eoDititatcd  a  board,  in  conjimction  with  the  in- 
ipectati  of  the  dodu  (ol  rw  rtwpUn^  ivt/i/tkirrcit)^ 
for  the  ptoMcation  of  all  matten  relating  to  the 
fqoipment  of  the  ih^  (DenLe.£b«y.  p.  1147  ; 
Meier,  AU.  Froemt^  p.  112  ;  BSckh,  FM.  Eeon, 

APOTHE'CA  (dhrotf^anr),  a  place  m  the  upper 
part  of  the  houae,  in  which  the  Romani  fineqaentlj 
placed  the  earthen  amphorae  in  which  their  winea 
were  deposited.  Thia  place,  which  was  quite 
difleraxt  from  the  edla  enarui,  waa  above  the 
/kmarimm  j  ainoe  it  waa  thought  that  the  paaaage 
(if  the  amoke  through  ihe  room  tended  greatly  to 
increaee  the  flaToor  of  the  wine.  (Colmtu  L  6. 
9  20 ;  Hot.  Oarm.  iii  B.  11,  SaL  H  6.  7^  and 
HeindoKf  ^  noteu)  The  poaition  of  the  i^wtheca 
rrpbfcina  the  ezpreaaion  in  Honuse  {Oarm,  iiu  21. 
7),  DtaooMfa,  teito.  (Camp.  Becker,  OkBOMyToLil 

APOTHEO'SIS  (&n0^BMrif),  the  enrolment  of 
a  mortal  among  the  goda.  The  mytholo^  of 
Greece  eontaina  nmnenraa  inatanoea  of  the  deifica- 
tian  of  mortala ;  bat  in  the  republican  timea  of 
Greece  we  find  few  example  of  anch  deification. 
The  inhabitanta  of  Amphipolia,  howerer,  offered 
aacrifieea  to  Braaidaa  after  hia  death  (Thn&  ▼. 
11)  ;  and  the  people  of  E^^eate  built  an  imxmm  to 
PhOqipaa,  and  alao  oflfered  aacrifioea  to  him  on  ac- 
count of  hia  perwnal  beauty.  (Herod.  ▼.  47.)  In 
the  Greek  lungdoma,  which  aroae  in  the  Eaat  on 
the  diamonbennent  of  the  empire  of  Alexander,  it 
does  not  i^ipear  to  have  been  uncommon  fiir  the  ano- 
ceaaer  to  the  throne  to  haTe  offered  divine  honoura 
to  the  fiomer  aoreieign.  Such  an  i^theoaia  of 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  ia  deaciibed  by  Theo- 
oitBa  in  hia  17th  IdyL  (See  CSaaaubon'a  note  on 
Saat  JUL  Cam.  8a.) 

The  term  apotheoaia,  among  the  Romana,  pro- 
perly aignified  the  elevation  of  a  deceeaed  emperor 
to  divine  honouza.  Thia  practice,  which  waa  com* 
mm  upon  the  death  of  almoat  all  the  emperora, 
qipeara  to  have  ariaen  from  the  omnion,  which  waa 
geoeially  entertained  among  the  Komana,  that  the 
aoola  or  manea  of  thdr  anoeatora  became  deitiea ; 
and  aa  it  waa  oommon  fer  childien  to  wordiip  the 
aaaea  of  their  firthera,  ao  it  waa  natural  for  divine 
hoooon  to  be  paUidy  paid  to  a  deceeaed  emperor^ 
who  was  T^guded  aa  the  parent  of  hia  country. 
Thia  i^otheoaia  of  an  emperor  waa  uanally  called 
eemteeraHo;  and  the  emperor  who  received  the 
hoDonr  of  an  i^iotheoaia,  waa  aaid  m  tUonum  mt- 
mermm  rtferri^  or  oofMaarafi.  In  the  earlieat  timea 
Bonmloa  ia  aaid  to  have  been  admitted  to  divine 
konoura  under  the  name  of  ({uirinna  (Plat  iZitMa. 
27,28  ;  Liv.  i  16  ;  Cic  <ia  Aip.  a  10)  ;  but  none 
of  the  other  Roman  kinga  appeara  to  have  received 
thia  honour,  and  in  the  republican  timea  we  alao 
readof  no  inatanee  of  an  apotheoaia.  JuliuaCaeaar 
vaa  deified  after  hia  death,  and  gamea  were  inati* 
tBted  to  hia  honour  by  Auguatua  (Suet  JUL  Ccm, 
88) ;  and  the  example  thua  aet  waa  followed  in 
theeaae  of  the  other  emperora. 

The  oerenuniea  obeyed  on  the  oocaaion  of 
in  apotheoaia  have  been  minutely  deacribed  by 
Hsodian  (it.  2)  in  the  following  paaaage :  *- 
''It  ia  the  cnatom  of  the  Romana  to  deify  thoee 
of  their  emperora  who  die,  leaving  anooeaaon  ; 
aud  thia   sle  thej  call  i^otheoaia.     On   this 
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oocaaion  a  aemblanee  of  mourning  combined 
with  featival  and  rpligiona  obaervanoea,  ia  viaible 
throughout  the  ci^.  The  body  of  the  dead  they 
honour  after  human  &ahion,  with  a  qJoidid 
funeral ;  and  making  a  waxen  image  in  all  raqwcta 
reaemUing  him,  they  expoae  it  to  view  in  the 
veatibule  of  the  palaioe,  on  a  lofty  ivory  conch  vi 
peat  aiie,  apead  with  doth  of  gdd.  The  fignn 
If  made  pallid,  like  a  aick  man.  During  moat  of 
the  dav*  aenatora  nt  round  the  bed  on  the  I«ft  aide» 
dothed  in  Uadi ;  and  noble  women  on  the  n^t» 
clothed  in  plain  white  oarmenta,  like  moometa, 
wearing  no  gold  or  neddaoea  Theae  ceremoniea 
continue  for  aeven  daya  ;  and  the  phyaidana  aeve- 
rally  q^roach  the  oouch,  and  looking  on  ^e  aide 
man,  aay  that  he  growa  wotae  and  wocae.  And 
when  they  have  mi^e  believe  that  he  ia  dead,  the 
nobleat  of  the  equeatrian  and  choaen  yontha  of  the 
aenatorial  oidera  take  up  the  oouch,  and  bear  it 
along  the  Via  Sacra,  and  expoae  it  in  the  eld 
forum.  Platfbrma  like  atepa  an  built  upon  each 
aide ;  on  one  of  which  standi  a  chona  of  noble 

^ntha,  and  on  the  oppoaite,  a  choroa  of  wonen  of 
{h  rank,  who  aing  hymna  and  aonga  of  piaiae 
to  the  deceaaed,  modulated  in  a  ademn  and  mourn* 
fnl  atrain.  Afterwarda  they  bear  the  coodi 
through  the  dtf  to  the  Campua  Biarthui  in  the 
broadeat  part  of  which  a  aquan  pile  ia  eonatracted 
entirely  of  loga  of  timber  of  the  largeat  aiae,  in  the 
ahape  of  a  chamber,  filled  with  fittgota,  and  on  the 
outaide  adorned  with  hanginga  mterwoven  with 
gdd  and  ivory  imagea  and  picturea.  Upon  tlua,  a 
aimilar  but  amaller  chamber  ia  built,  with  open 
doon  and  windowa,  and  above  it,  a  third  and 
fourth,  atill  diminiahing  to  the  top,  ao  that  one 
miffht  compare  it  to  the  light-honaea  which  are 
called  Phari  In  the  aecond  atory  they  place  a 
bed,  and  eollect  all  aorta  of  aromatica  and  incenae^ 
and  every  aort  of  fiaorant  firuit  or  herb  or  juice ; 
for  all  dtiea,  and  nationa,  and  peraona  of  eminence 
emulate  each  other  in  contributing  theae  laat  gifta 
in  honour  of  the  emperor.  And  when  a  vast  he^> 
of  aromatica  ia  collected,  there  ia  a  proceaaion  of 
horremen  and  of  chariota  around  the  pile,  witii  the 
driven  dothed  in  robea  of  office,  and  wearing 
maaka  made  to  reaemble  the  moat  diatinipiiahed 
Roman  genenda  and  emperorSi  When  all  thia  ia 
done,  the  othen  aet  fire  to  it  on  every  aide,  which 
eaaily  catehea  hold  of  the  fiiggots  and  aromatica ; 
and  from  the  higheat  and  amalleat  atory,  aa  fitm 
a  pinnade,  an  eagle  ia  let  looae  to  mount  into  tiie 
aky  aa  the  fire  aacenda,  which  ia  believed  li^  the 
Romana  to  cany  the  aoul  of  tiie  emperor  from 
earth  to  heaven ;  and  from  that  time  ne  ia  wor* 
ahiroed  with  the  other  goda.** 

In  conformity  with  3iia  account,  it  ia  common 
to  aee  on  medala  atruck  in  honour  dP  an  apotiieoaia 
an  altar  with  fire  on  it,  and  an  eagle,  the  bird  of 
Jupiter,  taking  flight  mto  the  air.  The  number  of 
medala  of  thia  deacription  ia  very  numerona.  We 
can  from  theae  medala  alone  trace  the  namea  of 
aixty  individuals,  who  received  the  honoun  of  an 
apotiieoaia,  from  the  time  of  Juliua  Caaar  to  that 
of  Oonatantine  the  Great  On  most  of  them  the 
word  CoNBSCBATio  occuTa,  and  on  aome  Grade 
coina  the  word  A^IEPHCIX  The  fi)llowing  wood- 
cut ia  taken  finm  an  agate,  which  ia  auppoaed  la 
represent  the  apotheoaia  of  Germanicua.  (Mont- 
fimoon,  Afd,  EacpIL  Suppl  vol  v.  p.  137.)  In  hia 
left  hand  he  holda  the  cornucopia,  and  Victory  ia 
placing  a  laurd  crown  upon  hinu 


d  ucli  of  Iltn*,  on  wlucli 
J  beiag  carried  up  to  (ha 
Km  oa  u  e^ia.  Then  u  a  tMaotifal  ibjccmd- 
tMin  of  tha  ^otheo^  of  Angnitiu  on  u  01171- 
•taw  in  Iha  n^  udmbbi  gf  Puu. 

HniT  otho'  ■MBBmito  bne  coma  down  to  u, 
wbkb  muiMuiii  n  qwdwedi.  Of  ihoe  the  msvt 
fdabnud  la  tlw  laKdief  in  the  Tawnlej  ^Oerj 
in  tb«  Bhtiih  Hubidii,  «liich  npnwntt  tbs 
■pntbaMii  of  Honwr.  It  ii  dttxlj  of  Roman  irak- 
muubip,  ud  ii  (Uppoaed  to  htit  been  uecated  in 
du  tisM  of  iht  Kmparar  Cluidiu. 

Tfa«  vim,  and  oths  {nnil«  nUtiont  of  the 
■npenn,  MoiotimM  ncured  ths  honoar  sf  in 
qnthcoaii,  Tbiiwn  tbamavitlildTiaAiignMi, 
vith  PoffMoi  th<  wilt  of  Noo,  and  with  Fanatina 
tb«  wife  of  Astaninui.  (SoM.  Cbmd.  11 ;  Dim 
Otm.  iL  5  1  Tae.  Aim.  xn.  21 ;  Ci^tolin.  Amim. 

APPABITO'RES,  tha  pnenl  name  fa  the 
public  unanb  of  the  nugiftnriM  at  Rom^  namdj, 
&»  Aamm,  Caknifsx,  CtMcromai,  iNTkk- 
r»aTB^IdcroaM,PmiUM0H«ai3cuB4^  SuTOk, 
STKaTOB,  VuToan,  of  wbon  au  acomnt  ia  sinn 
ki  aepante  aitidt*.  The;  wen  <*lled  anntorai 
bacanaa  thaj  wen  at  hand  to  iiecule  tha  com- 
onnda  of  tha  masiatcatea  (yaod  tit  appvtcmi  at 
fraaie  tnmt  ad  nlwiji'—,  ewr.  Ad  Virg.  Ata,  jjL 
HS9;  Cie.  pro  OmML  59  i  Lir.  L  S}.  Thcdr 
"  afynritio.  (Cie. 
L  1.  9  1.)     The 


aappaii- 
to   hare. 


■d  Fim.  jjiL  M,  ail  (^  Fr. 
•erranti  of  the  militar;  tribmu 
qnritona.  We  nad  that  Ui< 
fonade  the  mililuy  tribnnea  to 
tne^  wh«n  they  were 
(Lamfnd.  Snv.SS.) 

Under  the  empetDti^  the  appaiitoraa  wen  di- 
Tidad  into  nununna  elaatea,  and  (o}ojed  pacnliar 
aiTHtM,  of  iritich  an  accoimt  ia  giTcn  m  JnaL 
Cod.  13.  tiLfia-^g. 

APPELLA'TIO.    1.  Oain  (I^htu,  or  i*a- 
Barfa).    Owii^lothaoottatibitionofthaAthnian 
—"^^"'"  """■"  "*~*"'"*  "aagaDwallyappnqnatad 
eagniiicoi  and  thaetwa 


ta  (Uc*  airiarOJit).     Than  wen, 
•Tar,  aome  eioeptiou,  in  which  appaala  end  new 
triala  might  be  naorted  tow 
A.  new  trial  to  annul  tha  {nriau  awaid  might 
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ba  obtained,  if  tha  laoo  ooold  pcora  that  it  wm 
Dot  owine  to  hia  n«lig«aee  t&t  Jadgmod  had 
gaae  bj  dehah,  01  Uat  the  dieaita  hu  been  d»- 
ceiled  by  Uae  wilnsae*.  And  npon  the  exinl' 
•ion  of  the  Ibir^  tjnnto,  a  ipecial  law  atmnlled 
all  the  judgnunta  that  had  been  giTcn  during 
the  naaipntian.  (Dem.  a.  TSmoer.  p.  718.)  The 
peeoliar  title  at  the  abore-mentiDnad  canaea  waa 
Miuoi  Unu,  which  *••  alas  ^iplied  to  all  canaw 
of  which  tha  aabjcct-mattar  waa  bj  any  meana 


An  q>paal  from  a  ranlict  of  tha  heliaata  waa 
allowed  lolj  whan  coa  of  the  paitiea  waa  a  Qtian 
of  a  bnign  atate,  betwem  which  and  Athena 
an  agneaient  eiiated  aa  to  the  method  of 
aettling  di^ntaa  betweoa  indiTidnala  of  the  iv- 
apectiTO  conntriea  (Ifni  liri  rvfiMiXmr),  If  moh 
a  brdgner  loat  hia  caoae  at  Athna,  ha  waa  per- 
mitted to  appeal  to  the  proper  court  in  a  ' 
alate,  wbidi  (IuXvtoi  irMjf)  B«ckh,  Schl 
and  Hndtweliis'  anppcoe  to  Iuto  bean  tho  u 
o^nnliy  of  the  litjgut.  Plalnei,  on  tha  oout 
hand,  acgning  from  tha  intcBition  of  the  ngilatioo, 
Tia,  to  protect  both  pattiea  knn  the  partiality  of 
each  other'a  fa.'  -  -         -.     ■     -i  - 
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thia  psrpoa&  The  technical  w 
ihia  oocaaion  are  iicKiAta',  ^jucbAiZtAu,  and  it 
luXirrsi,  tha  latt  need  aa  a  inbatantiTe,  prabahly 
by  tha  biter  writera  only.  Cot  tftra.  (HarpucT. 
Hndtw.  Dt  DiaM.  p.  125.)  Thia  aa  weU  aa  the 
wa  of  •vpo'  an  notJcad  by  PoQnx  (riii. 
in  the  nllowing  worda:  ■^^"'E^ee'ir  ia 
le  tianafen  ■  caoae  btaa  the  arbitiaton 
(liamtToO,  or  anhina,  or  men  o(  the  townah^ 
(rot)  to  the  ditaala,  or  baa  tha  aenate  to  tlu 
ihly  of  the  people,  or  fann  the  aaaenbly  ta  a 
court  (SutaoT^jpur},  or  {mm  the  dicaata  to  a  foreign 
tribunal ;  ud  thecaaae  waa  them  tenned  l^ivitm. 
Tboae  auita  -wtn  alao  called  l«ii\«Tai  tbai.  Tha 
ameal^  which  we  now  call 
,  Aiiatoda  atyled  wufUtlnr.' 
The  af^ieala  from  tha  diaatatae  an  gtoeally  nie» 
ticoed  by  Dam.  e.  Aplut.  p.  862  ;  a.  Bonl.  cla 
Date,  pp.  lOlS,  1017,  1034  ;  and  Hndtwaliler 
nqipoaaa  that  they  wen  idlowabla  in  all  eacet 
eiccot  wban  tha  M  ol"  ^^  waa  raairtad  t^ 
[Dnci.] 


if  Solon  their  power  of  deciding 
^  larated  into  the  men  pnaidcontf 
<4rw**^  tamvT^flov),  and  the  eoodact 
of  the  janlona  aiaminalion  of  eanaaa  {MiKfivii). 
It  loa  bean  alao  ramikad  (Platna,  Pne.  md 
Bag.  vi.  L  p.94B),  that  upoD  &»  plaintiffli  aoit 
being  ie|ecled  in  thia  prariona  "—■""'■'n  aa 
— ''  'a  be  braoaht  befon  ■  coort,  he  would  moat 
ily  proceed  againit  the  arduo  in  tha  aaaean- 
ile  nr  deni 


_  {lieiirtu).  (AntipL 
p.  788.)  An  apfM*!,  howeier,  from  the 
archona,  ai  well  aa  from  all  other  oSoaii,  waa  reay 
poauble  when  they  intpoaed  a  fine  of  their  ow> 
authority  and  witboot  the  laDetico  of  a  court  1  and 
it  might  alao  take  place  when  the  ki:^  ardun  had 
by  hu  acJa  Toice  made  an  award  of  dnaa  and  pciri- 
\tp»  (yh')  oonteaUd  by  two  priecthooda  or  MHr 
<i«b  JttMwiMH  tf.  31S,  19.} 
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Tke  appeal  from  the  demoCae  woM  oeeor,  wheD 
a  pesKm  niUieito  deemed  one  of  their  memben, 
had  been  dedaied  hy  them  to  be  an  intznder  and 
ao  gemime  dtiaen.  If  the  ^peal  wen  made,  the 
damotae  appealed  by  their  adTocate  as  plainttfl^ 
and  the  raralt  waa  the  reatitotion  of  the  fianchiie, 
or  theneefinraid  the  ilaTeiy  of  the  defendant 

It  will  have  been  obaenFed,  that  in  the  thiae 
kat  oaaei,  the  appeal  was  made  from  few  or  angle 
or  local  jndges  to  the  haliaiti,  who  were  eon- 
■idaed  the  repreaeatatiTes  of  the  people  or  oovntij. 
Whh  reapect  tothepwftBedmgi^nongw  dwaimenti 
•ecm  to  haTe  been  added  to  ^  eontenti  of  the 
eehmna  upon  an  appeal ;  bnt  the  anacriaii  would 
be  *— '^■"•«'  merelY  to  an  examination,  aa  ftr  as 
was  neeesaaiy,  of  uioae  donimfmta  whidi  had  besn 
alnad J  pot  in  bj  the  litigmitB. 

Tbm  ia  aome  obseuri^  respecting  the  two  next 
kinda  of  appeal  that  aia  noticed  bj  PoUnz.  It  is 
eonjectinad  by  SchSmann  (AtL  Ptoetu^  p>  771) 
that  tlie  ^peal  from  the  senate  to  the  people  rsto 
to  caaea  i^kh  the  fanner  were  fiir  Yanoiis  reasons 

disBcUned  to  dedde,  and  by  Plainer  (toL  i.  p.  427X 
that  it  oodZEied  when  the  senate  wm  aoinised  «f 
haviiy  exceeded  its  powerL 

Upon  the  q>peal  finm  the  assembly  to  eoort,  then 
is  also  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  last- 
Biestioned  cHtics,  Schdmann  maintaining  {AiL 
Pma$^  p.  771)  that  the  words  of  Pollux  are  to  be 
applied  to  a  Tolnntazy  reference  of  a  cause  by  the 
■iaembly  to  the  dicasts,  and  Plainer  si^ggesting 
the  poonble  ease  of  one  that  incnrred  a  praejudicinm 
•f  tae  asaembly  against  him  {'KpoioK%  aaraxnpe^ 
Tflpla)  calling  upon  a  court  (ducaoT^pioi')  to  giro 
him  dm  opportonity  of  ▼indicating  himself  from  a 
duuga  that  his  antagonist  dadined  to  fellow  vp. 
Pktoer  alao  sopposes  the  case  of  a  magistrate  sum* 
msrily  deposed  by  the  assembly,  and  demandiiu 
Is  prove  hia  innoeenoe  befere  the  heliasts.  [J.S.M.J 

%,  Roman.  The  word  appsli.atio,  and  the 
cunwsponding  terb  ofpeBare^  are  used  in  the  early 
Rsasan  wiiten  to  expreia  the  appUeatioa  of  an 
Bdividnal  to  a  magistiate,  and  particularly  to 
a  tribone,  in  order  to  protect  himMlf  from  some 
wrong  in^ifM,  or  threatened  to  be  inflicted.  It 
ii  distinguished  bamprofweatio^  which  in  the  early 
writea  u  used  to  signify  an  appeal  to  the  popolns 
m  a  matter  affecting  life*  It  woold  seem  that  the 
pwoeatio  was  an  andent  right  of  the  Roman 
dttseoa.  The  sonriving  Hoiatias,  who  murdered 
his  siste^  appealed  from  the  duumiriri  to  the 
popnlasL  (Lit.  L  26.)  The  deoem^iri  took  away 
the  proTocatio ;  but  it  was  restored  by  a  lex  con- 
lolaiia  de  ptovocatione,  and  it  was  at  the  same 
tinw  enacted  that  in  fotoie  no  magistate  ahoold 
he  made  from  whom  there  shoold  be  no  meaL 
(h  thia  Livy  (iii.  55)  lemaiks,  that  the  ^ebea 
woe  BOW  protected  by  the  pnwoeatio  and  the 
^iwiiiuia  tntmHnm;  this  latter  tenn  has  reference 
to  the  ^ipdlatio  properly  ao  called  (iii  13w  56). 
.Appiaa  (Lit.  iii.  56)  applied  {^ppeUam^  to  the 
tribnneo ;  and  when  this  produced  no  effect,  and 
be  vaa  arrested  by  a  Tiatcr,  he  appealed  (proco- 
tmU^  Cieera  (Ds  Orai,  ii  48)  appears  (o  allude 
to  the  le  eetaMiahment  of  the  prorocatio^  which  is 
MDtiened  by  Liry  (iii.  55).  The  complete  jlbaae 
to  express  tlie  provDcatio  iaprovooore  adpomUum  ; 
sod  the  phcase  iriiich  expresses  the  appeUatio,  is 
^ptBmtf  and  m  the  later  wxiteis  apptUanad. 
Itaapean  that  a  peaon  might  appeUan  from  one 
■^iMrato  to  another  of  equal  rank }  and,  of  coarse. 
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from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  magistmte ;  and  fton 
one  tribune  to  another. 

The  appeals  which  have  here  been  referred  to^ 
were  limited  to  criminal  matten.  In  dril  suits  there 
was  not,  and  oould  net  be  any  appeal  under  the  ra- 
public,  fer  the  purpose  of  revising  and  altering  a 
dedsian,  fer  each  magistrate  had  power  to  decide 
finally  within  the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction :  and  as 
a  genersl  rule,  the  sentence  of  a  judex  could  not 
be  levened  l^  the  magistrate  who  appointed  the 
judex.  Hie  only  mode  in  which  a  penon  could 
have  relief  in  such  cases,  was  by  the  interoessia 
of  a  superior  magistrate,  or  the  appdlatio  of  die 
tribunes  which  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  stay  of 
execution.  The  /•  iwiyqai  rertfttfto  also  existed 
under  the  repnUie. 

When  the  supreme  power  beeame  vested  in  the 
emperoca,  the  tenns  provocatio  and  appdlatio  lost 
their  original  signification.  Thus  OeUius  (iv.  14) 
has  used  provoeaHo  Sat  mellatio.  In  the  Digest 
(49.  tit  1.  />>  ApptHoHtmUmt)  provocatio  and  ap- 
peUatio are  used  indiseriminatdy,  to  express  what 
we  call  an  i^peal  in  dvil  matters :  but  pnvocatie 
seems  so  fer  to  have  retained  its  original  meaning 
as  to  be  the  only  term  used  for  an  tsp^ml  in 
criminal  matten.  The  emperor  centred  m  him- 
self both  the  power  of  the  populos  and  the  veto  of 
die  tribunes ;  but  the  i^peal  to  him  was  prqwrly 
in  the  last  resort  Augustus  (Sueton.  Ootee^aaig 
33)  eftabUshed  a  sjrstem  of  regular  appeals  from 
lit^ant  parties  at  Rome  to  the  Praetor  Urbanna, 
as  m  the  provinoes  to  the  governors.  Nero  (Sueton. 
iVero,  17)  enacted  that,  all  appeals  from  prioaii 
(Tadt  ^aao/.  xiT.  28)  Miabw  should  be  to  the  senate. 
AppeUatio  anmqg  the  later  Roman  jurists,  then,  s^ 
nines  an  awJicatiffn  fer  redress  from  the  ^*ri««Mi 
of  an  inferior  to  a  superior,  on  the  ground  of  wm^ 
decision,  or  other  snlffident  groun£  Aooocding  to 
Ulpian  (Dig.  49.  tit  1),  appeals  wen  oonunon 
among  the  Romans,  **  on  account  of  the  ii^justaoe 
or  ignorance  of  those  who  had  to  decide  (jmU* 
ooafat),  though  sometimes  an  appeal  alters  a  pr»> 
per  decision,  as  it  is  not  a  necessary  oonsequenoa 
that  he  who  gives  the  last  gives  also  the  best  deci- 
sion.** This  remark  must  be  taken  in  connectaoB 
with  the  Roman  system  of  prooedure,  by  whidi 
such  matten  were  referred  to  a  judex  fer  his  deci- 
sion, afrer  the  pleadings  had  broi^ht  the  matter 
in  dispute  to  an  issue.  Fhan  the  emperor  himsdf 
there  was,  of  ooniie,  no  appeal ;  and  by  a  constitu- 
tion of  Hadrian,  there  was  no  appeal  from  the 
senate  to  the  emperor.  The  emperor,  in  aapoint- 
ix^  a  judex,  might  exdude  aU  apped  and  make 
the  decision  of  the  judex  finaL  M.  Aaidins  l^  a 
rescript  (Dig.  49.  tit  1.  s.  1,  21)  directed  an  ap- 
peal  fix>m  the  judgment  of  a  judex  to  the  magis- 
trate who  had  i^pointed  the  judex.  The  vpeal, 
or  l&dbu  apptUaiornu^  showed  who  was  the  ap- 
pellant, against  whom  the  appeal  was,  and  what 
was  the  judgment  i^pealed  from. 

AppeUatio  also  means  to  summon  a  party  before 
a  judex,  or  to  call  upon  him  to  perform  something 
that  he  has  undertaken  to  do.  (Cic  Ad  AtL  i,  8.) 
The  debtor  who  was  summoned  (appdlatiu)  by 
his  creditor,  and  obeyed  the  summons,  was  said 
n^pontdtTB, 

The  system  of  appdlationes  as  established  under 
the  empire  was  of  very  extendve  application,  and 
was  not  limited  to  matten  of  crimmal  and  dvil 
procedure.  A  person  might  appeal  in  matten  that 
related  to  the  fiscns,  to  penaJtifS  and  feies,  an! 
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to  fliffl  oiBeet  and  buident.  Thii  laVject  ii  foil j 
treated  by  Hdlweg,  Handbueh  da  CSnilproxe$9ety 
n.850.  [O.L.] 

APPLICATIO'NIS  JUa    [Bxsilium.] 
APROSTA'SIOU  QRAPHE'    {kwpoorwrUnt 
yptti^\  an  action  filling  nnder  the  juriadiction  of 
the  polemaich,  which  waa  brought  agaioit  thoae 
tnetoeki,  or  resident  alieni,  who  had  neglected  to 

?x>Tide  themielTef  with  a  patron  (vpodrinyt). 
hia  action  is  stated  to  haTO  been  also  brought 
■gainst  those  metoeki,  who  exercised  the  rights  of 
fiUl  citizens,  or  did  not  paj  the  /Mrodcioy,  a  tax 
of  twelre  drachmae  exacted  from  resident  aliens  ; 
bat  Meier  has  remarked  that  this  action  was  only 
applicable  in  such  cases,  praTided  that  the  metoeki 
had  no  patron.  (Haipocrat ;  Zonar. ;  Suid.  and 
the  other  grammarians;  Meier,  AtL  Proont^ 
p.  315,  &c) 

APSIS  or  ABSIS  mis\  in  its  literal  meaning 
from  &rr«,  is  a  frstenins  of  any  kind  ;  for  example, 
the  meshes  <tf  a  net  (Houl /I  t.  487.)  It  was  ap- 
plied specially  to  the  joining  t<^ther  the  extremities 
of  a  piece  of  wood,  so  as  to  give  it  the  shape  of  a 
bow ;  and  hence  it  came  to  signify  anything  of 
that  shape,  snch  as  a  bow,  an  arch,  or  a  wheeL 
(Hes.  Op,  424  ;  Herod,  it.  72.)  A  potter^  wheel 
is  described,  in  the  Anthology,  as  kUcKos  m^Tios, 
The  next  transition  of  meaning  is  to  anything 
wcmUed  (for  example,  4i  ^ovpayUi  k^ls^  As  vauU 
of  Ammn,  Plat  Phaedr,  ^  247,  b.)  ;  and  in  this 
sense  it  was  adopted  in  architectoie^  first,  for  any 
building  or  portion  of  a  building  of  a  drcular  form, 
or  T&ulted  (Plin.  JE^pitL  ii  17.  §  18),  and  more 
especially  for  the  circular  and  vaulted  end  of  a 
Basilica.  (Paul  Nol.  Ep,  12 ;  Au^in,  J3p,  203 ; 
Isid.  Oriff,  xr.  8.)  For  other  ^plications  of  it,  all 
with  the  general  meaning  of  a  vault  or  curve,  see 
Foioellini  [P.  S.] 

AQUAEDUCTUS  (t^paeytryta),  UteiaUy,  a 
water-conduit,  would,  of  coune,  properly  describe 
any  channel  for  the  passage  of  water ;  but  the 
word  is  used  especially  for  the  magnificent  struc- 
tures by  means  of  which  Rome  and  other  cities 
of  the  Roman  empire  were  supplied  with  water, 
and  which  may  be  described  in  general  terms  as  a 
channel,  constructed  as  nearly  as  possible  with  a 
regular  dedivit^^  from  the  source  whence  the 
water  was  derived  to  the  place  where  it  was  de- 
livered, carried  through  hills  by  means  of  tunnels, 
and  over  valleys  upon  a  subetmctian  of  scJid 
masonry  or  arehes. 

The  aqueduct  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  among 
the  structures  which  were  neglected  by  ihe  Greeks, 
and  first  brought  into  use  by  the  Romans  (v. 
p.  236).  It  will  presently  be  seen  that  this  state- 
ment  requires  some  slight  modification ;  but,  if 
understood  of  the  grand  structures  we  have  refened 
to,  it  is  true  enough  that  the  Greeks  (befinre  the 
Roman  conquest)  had  none  such,  and  for  the 
obvions  reason,  diat  they  had  no  need  of  them. 
There  is  no  occasion  to  discuss  the  possibiHty  or 
impossibility  of  constructing  aqueducts  without 
aicnes,  which  is  the  reason  alleged  by  some 
writen  for  their  not  being  used  by  the  Greeks  ; 
there  is  reason  enough  in  the  physical  geography 
of  the  country.  Springs  (icp^Mu,  Kpowot)  were 
sufficiently  abundant  to  supply  the  great  cities 
with  water ;  and  great  attention  was  paid  to  the 
pteservation  and  adornment  of  them  ;  they  were 
converted  into  public  fountains  by  the  formation  of 
a  bead  for  their  waters,  and  the  erection  of  an 
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ornamental  superstnictuie ;  and  were  dedicated  to 
some  god  or  hoa  Panssnias  (x.  4.  §  1)  considew 
no  place  to  deserve  the  name  of  dl(y,  which  baa 
not  such  a  finmtain.  We  are  indebted  to  tha 
same  author  and  other  Greek  writen  for  aeoounta 
of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  fountains ;  such  aa 
that  of  Theapienes,  at  Megan  (Pans,  l  40.  §  1)  ; 
those  of  Peuene  and  Lona  at  Corinth,  where 
there  wen  many  other  firantains,  as  well  aa  a 
Roman  aqueduct  erected  by  Hadrian  (iL  3.  §§2, 
3,  5 ;  4.  §  5)  ;  that  in  the  grove  of  Aesculapius  at 
Epidanrus  (iL  17.  §  5)  ;  and  several  othen  (iv.  81, 
32,  84,  vii.  5,  21,  viii.  13),  of  which  we  need 
only  mention  the  JShmeaknmHOi  at  Athens,  which 
was  oonstructed  by  Peisistratus  and  his  sons,  and 
of  which  Thucydides  records  the  interesting  foct, 
marking  the  transition  from  the  natural  springs  to 
the  artificial  finmtain,  and  showing  the  importance 
attached  even  to  the  former,  that  **  it  was  called 
Callirhoe  fimnerly,  vAm  Me  ^mtig»  were  vieible 
(^eirepSuf  r&y  wifyw  oftinBr,  Thnc  iL  15  ;  Pans.  L 
14.  §  1) :  to  this  enumeration  might  be  added  the 
springs  of  salt>water  in  certain  temples  ;  as  in 
those  of  Eiechtheus  at  Athens,  and  of  Poseidon 
Hippius  at  Mantineia.    (Pans.  L  26.  §  5,  viii  10. 

§4.) 

In  these  cases  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
there  was  any  thing  more  than  a  fountam  over  or 
close  to  the  springs,  fiwming  a  head  for  the  water 
derived,  either  immediately,  or  by  very  short 
channels,  from  them.  But  we  are  not  vrithout 
examples  of  constructions  more  neariy  upoaehing 
the  Roman  aqueducts  in  kind,  though  not  in 
dMree.  That  the  Greeks,  at  a  reiy  early  period, 
had  some  povTen  of  hydraolio  engineering  ia  ahown 
by  the  drainage  tunnels  of  the  lake  GopaSs,  and 
the  similar  works  of  Phaeax  at  Agrigentam 
[Emissarium]  ;  and  we  have  an  instance  of  a 
channel  for  water  being  carried  through  a  moun- 
tain, to  supply  the  city  of  Samos.  The  heiffht  of 
the  mountain  was  150  oigniae  (900  Greek  foet) ; 
the  length  of  the  tunnel  was  seven  stadia  (7-8tiis 
of  a  Rooman  mOe,  or  about  1420  yards)  ;  its  sectian 
was  a  square  of  eight  Greek  feet  The  actual 
channel  for  the  water  was  cut  bdow  this,  and  waa, 
if  the  text  is  right,  thirty  Greek  feet  deep^  and 
three  wide  ;  the  water  passed  through  pipes  (8iA 
ffrnktivw)  from  a  copious  spring,  and  was  thus 
brought  to  the  city.  (Herod.  iiL  60.)  M'dUer 
conjectures  that  the  woric  was  one  of  thoae  executed 
by  Polycrates  {ArthaoL  d.Kimtty  §  81). 

The  chief  regulations  among  the  Greeks  respect- 
ing fountains  and  springs,  whether  in  town  or 
country,  were  the  following :  —  Water  might  be 
fetched  fipom  the  public  fountains  or  wells  to  a 
distance  of  four  stadia  ;  beyond  this,  persons  must 
dig  their  own  wells ;  but  if  any  one  dug  to  a 
depth  of  ten  orgmae  (or,  according  to  Plato,  M^XP* 
TTis  KepofJdot  TQt)  without  findi^  water,  he  was 
permitted  to  take  from  his  neighbour's  well  a 
pitcher  of  six  cko^  twice  a  day  (Plut  SoL  23  ; 
Plat  Leff.  viiL  p.  844,  a,b). 

The  Romans  were  in  a  very  diflerent  position, 
with  respect  to  the  supply  of  water,  from  most  of 
the  Greek  cities.  They,  at  first,  had  recourse  to 
the  Tiber,  and  to  wells  sunk  in  the  city  ;  but 
the  water  obtained  firom  those  sources  was  very 
unwholesome,  and  must  soon  have  proved  insuf- 
ficient, from  the  growth  of  the  population,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  supplies  afterwards  required  for  tm 
nammaddae  and  public  baths.    It  was  this 
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Bihr  that  ltd  to  the  inTentioii  of  aqneducta,  in 
ate  to  bring  pore  wnter  firom  a  ooniidenble 
dJitnniT,  from  the  hilli,  in  fact,  which  ■nnoiind  the 
GmpagDA.  The  date  of  the  fiztt  aqnednct  is  aa- 
■igned  hy  Frantinna  to  the  year  a.  v.  c.  441,  or 
B.C.  313  (De  Aqiued.  Urh.  Bowl  4,  pu  14,  ed. 
Adler)  ;  and  the  nmnba  of  aqnedocti  waa  gm- 
dially  incicaied,  partly  at  the  public  expenie,  and 
partly  by  the  monificenoe  of  inmridoala,  till,  in  the 
time  of  Pnoopioa,  they  amounted  to  foorteen ; 
aid,  eren  before  they  were  all  erected,  they  might 
wdl  ezdte  the  adnuxation  which  Pliny  expreieee 
with  respect  to  the  dandian  aqnednct,  in  tne  fol- 
lowing puaage  (i7.  M  zzxtL  Ifi.  i.  24)  :*-«*  But 
if  any  one  inll  carefolly  caleiilale  the  quantity  of 
the  public  supply  of  water,  for  bathi,  reaenroin, 
hooaei,  tzenchee  (ewipO,  gardena,  anid  Bubnrban 
TiDaa ;  and,  along  the  distuice  wluch  it  trnvenei, 
the  arches  built,  the  mountain!  perforated,  the 
nlleya  levelled  ;  he  wiU  oonfeM  that  there  nerer 
was  any  thing  more  wonderful  in  the  whole  world.** 
Bui  why  did  the  Romans  waste  so  much 
nooey  and  labour  on  woriu,  the  purpose  of  which 
might  haTe  been  eflbcted  much  more  scientifically 
by  the  simple  plan  of  laying  pipes  alonsf  the 
Kround?  Of  oonne,it  is  easytogiTetheunthink- 
mg  anawcr,  that  th^  were  ignoiant  of  the  laws  of 
hydroatatics,  and  did  not  know  that  water  finds 
its  own  level  I  It  is  truly  marreDons  that  such 
an  absurd  notion  should  OTer  haTe  been  enter- 
tained, and  yet  it  is  die  common  explanation  of 
the  fiiet  of  their  building  aqueducts  instead  of 
laying  down  water>pipea.  If  it  were  at  all  neceo- 
nraanij  to  pcoTO  that  a  nation,  so  for  advanced  in 
crilisation  aa  the  Romans,  or  indeed  that  any  in- 
dindnal  aniTed  at  years  of  discretion,  had  dia- 
eofered  that  water  finds  its  own  level,  the  pioof 
might  be  supplied  from  passagpi  in  Latin  snthorB  *, 
from  the  whole  arrangements*  for  the  distribution 
af  the  water  of  the  aqueducts,  and  from  the 
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a,  a.  The  aacending  pipe. 

6,  &,  The  basin,  made  of  blocks  of  travertine. 

*  Vitrnvius  not  only  expressly  states  the  law 
(viii  6,  s.  5X  but  describes  one  form  of  the  aque- 
doct  in  which  it  was  pnctically  applied  (viiL  7. 
1.6),  as  win  be  seen  below.  Pliny  also,  in  de* 
Mrihiiy  the  pMsage  of  water  through  pipes,  states 
the  kw  in  these  very  distinct  terms :  — **  Subit 
ezortos  sai.**    (H,  iV.  xxxi  6.  s.  31.) 


very  existence  of  their  numerous  feuntabs ;  asad^ 
dsive  ocular  demonstration,  we  have  given  above  a 
section  of  one  of  the  many  fountains  stiU  *»»^'"g 
at  Pompeii  Another  reason  assigned  for  the 
construction  of  aqueducts  br  the  Romans  is  their 
want  of  the  materials,  and  the  manufoctnring  skfll, 
to  make  pipes  of  a  sufficient  siae  ;  combined,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  the  love  of  magnificence  and 
the  ostentatious  disregard  of  expense,  by  which 
the  architectural  wons  of  the  empire  are  cha* 
racterised.  Some  weight  should  doubtless  be  as- 
signed to  these  oonsaderatiens,  althoogh,  in  fiict, 
the  Romans  made  use  of  pipes  as  well  as  aqueducts : 
but  the  great  point  is,  that  it  has  been  too  hastily 
assumed  that  tne  aqueduct  it  an  unscientific  mode 
of  conveying  water  to  a  huge  dty  from  distant 
sources ;  or  that  it  is  pecufiar  to  the  ancients. 
London  itself  is  chiefly  supplied  by  an  aqueduct, 
for  such  is  the  New  River  in  principle,  idthough 
the  country  through  which  it  flows  is  such  as  not 
to  require  arches  and  tanneb  like  those  of  tiie 
Roman  aaueducts ;  and  the  remark  would  upfAr  to 
several  otner  neat  cities.  The  whole  matter  is  a 
question  of  the  balance  of  advantages.  On  the 
one  hand  there  is  the  expense  of  tne  aqueduct : 
on  the  other,  the  enocmous  pipes  which  would  be 
required  for  the  conveyance  of  an  equal  quantity 
of  watei^  their  liability  to  get  obstructed,  and  te 
^dd  at  the  joints,  the  loss  by  friction,  especially 
m  the  bends,  and  the  unequal  piessurs  of  the 
water.  In  foct,  the  most  reoent  ftat  of  engineer- 
ing sdenoe  in  this  department  is  exactly  a  return 
to  the  Roman  aqueduct,  which  has  been  preftrred 
to  any  other  plan  for  conveying  water  in  large 
quantities  a  consideimble  distance,  over  great  fai- 
equalitiea  of  ground:  we  refor  to  the  aqueduct, 
begun  in  1887  and  finished  in  1843,  bv  which 
the  water  of  the  river  Croten  is  convmd  a  di^ 
tanoe  of  forty  miles,  for  the  simply  of  New  Yoik, 
and  which  is  thus  describea: — ''An  artificial 
channel,  built  with  s<|nare  stones,  supported  on 
solid  masonry,  is  earned  over  vaUeys,  thnqgh 
livers,  under  hills,  on  arehes  and  banks,  or  through 
tunnels  and  bridges,  over  those  forty  miles.  Not 
a  p^  but  a  sort  of  condensed  river,  arched  ovor 
to  keep  it  pure  and  safe,  is  made  to  flow  at  the 
nte  of  a  mile  and  a  hidf  an  hour  towards  New 
York.**  A  more  exact  descrrotion  of  an  ancient 
Roman  aqueduct  oould  not  easUy  be  given.  (See 
lUmdraUiMt  </  tie  Oroiom  Aqitadmet^  by  F.  B. 
Tower,  1848.) 

The  detailed  deecription  of  the  anangenunts  of 
the  aqueduct  wiH  be  better  understood,  after  an 
enumeration  of  the  prindpal  aqueducts  by  which 
water  was  conveyed  to  Rome  acRMS  the  Csm- 
pama. 

They  were  fimrteen  in  number ;  and  jonly  four 
of  them  belonff  to  the  time  of  the  republic,  while 
five  were  bum  in  tiie  reigns  of  Augustus  and 
ClaadiiUL  Our  knowledge  dP  the  subject  is  de> 
rived  almost  entirely  from  the  treatise  Ih  Aqaa^^ 
dueUUu  Urbia  JRomatj  Vjr  S.  Julius  Fnmtinus,  who 
was  cMTofor  aquarwm  (keeper  of  tiie  aqueducts) 
under  Nerra  and  Trajan.  It  should  be  observed 
that  the  AquaedMohu  is  often  called  simply  Aqtn, 

1.  The  Aoja  Appia  was  begun  by  the  censor 
Appius  (Claudius  Caecus  (to  whom  also  Rome  was 
indebted  for  her  first  great  road),  in  B.a  313.  Its 
sources  were  near  the  Via  Praenettmoy  between 
the  seventh  and  eighth  milestones,  and  its  tsr- 
mination  was  at  thesottiae,  %^  Poris  TV^ssrisoi. 
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Itil€i^1iwM  ll,190p(iffM,  for  11,130  of  which 
h  waa  cairied  under  the  earth,  and  for  the  remaining 
SOpoBtHtf  within  the  city,  firom  the  Porta  Capma 
to  the  Poria  Tn^emna^  it  wac  on  arehet.  The 
diitribution  of  iti  water  began  from  the  Oitm 
PMieimt.  (FrontuLS;  LiT.iz.29;  Diod.xz.36; 
Anr.  Vict.  Ftr.  UUuL  84,  who  oonfbnnda  it  with 
the  Amo.)    No  traces  of  it  remain. 

2.  The  Amio  Vtiua  waa  commenced  forty  yean 
later,  blc  278,  by  the  cenior  IC Coiina  Dentatoi, 
and  waa  finished  by  M.  Fnlvios  Flaceos.  The  ez- 
pense  was  defrayed  out  of  the  spoils  taken  from 
Fyirhns.  The  water  was  deriyed  from  the  river 
Amo,  abore  Tibnr,  at  a  distance  of  twenty  Roman 
miles  from  the  dty ;  but,  on  aooomit  of  its  wind- 
iDfli,  Its  actoal  lei^g;th  was  forty-three  miles»  of 
which  length  Ins  than  a  qnarter  of  a  mile  only 
Namely,  221  fotmu)  was  abore  the  gnnmd. 
There  are  oonsidetable  remains  of  this  aqneonet  on 
the  Aordian  wall,  near  the  Porta  Maggwre^  and 
also  in  the  neighboorhood  of  TItoIL  It  was  bnilt 
of  blocks  of  peperino  stone,  and  the  water-coorM 
was  Uned  with  a  thick  coating  of  cement  (Front  6; 
Anr.  Vict  Vir.  VL  48.) 

8»  The^9inAtf!ar«»a,one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  wholci  was  built  by  the  praetor  Q.  Mardus 
Rez^  by  oommand  of  the  senate,  in  lua  144. 
The  want  of  a  more  {dentifnl  supply  of  water  had 
been  long  fislt,  eqiedally  as  that  franished  by  the 
Amki  VbUu  was  of  snch  bad  quality  as  to  be  al- 
most unfit  fior  drinking ;  and,  in  blc  179,  the 
eensora,  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus  and  M.  Flacens 
Nobilioi^  had  proposed  the  election  of  a  new 
aqueduct ;  but  tne  scheme  had  been  defeated,  in 
consequence  of  licniius  Ciassus  lefosmg  to  let  it 
be  cairied  through  his  hmds.  (Lir.  zl.  51.)  The 
two  ezisting  aquedndi  had  also  fallen  into  deo^ 
1^  neglect,  and  had  been  much  injured  by  private 
psnons  diawhiff  off  the  water  at  difiierent  parts  of 
their  coorsa  The  senate  thenfi>re  commissioned 
the  pnetor  MaRsna  to  repair  the  old  aqueducts, 
and  to  build  a  third,  which  was  named  after  him. 
Some  writen  have  pratended  that  the  origfaial 
coBstmetion  of  this  aqueduct  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
Aaeus  Mudus,  alleging  a  passage  of  Plin^  (£t»N. 
*»*i-  3.  s.  24),  and  a  medal  of  the  Matoan  gens, 
fiunily  Philippus,  which  bean  on  the  obrene  a 
head  with  the  legend  Amcvs,  and  cm  the  rerene 
a  representation  of  an  aqueduct,  with  the  letten 
Aqvami  between  the  arches,  smyporting  an 
equestrian  statue  with  the  legend  Phiilippvb.: 
but  those  who  know  any  thing  of  the  histoiy  of 
Roman  fimily  records  will  understand  tbat  this 
medal  bean  no  eridenoe  to  the  point  in  question, 
and  is  rimply  a  peipetaation  o£  two  of  the  greatest 
distmctions  of  tne  Marda  gmty  their  alleg^  de- 
scent from  Ancns,  and  the  aqueduct  which  bore 
their  name ;  and  Pliny^  opinion  is  simply  one  of 
his  ludicnms  blunden,  ansinff  probabl^  firam  his 
oonfonnding  Marcius  Rez  with  the  king  Ancns 
KardusTcSckhel,  Dodbr,  Nwm.  VeL  toL  ▼.  pw  240.) 
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length  was  61,710) /mmm,  of  which  only  746t 
were  above  ground ;  namely,  628  on  solid  sub- 
structions, and  6985  on  arches.  It  was  hiffh 
enough  to  supply  water  to  the  summit  of  tbe 
Capitoline  Mount  It  was  repaired  by  Agrippa 
in  his  aedileship,  &&  33  (see  below,  No.  5.),  and 
the  volume  of  its  water  was  increased  by  Au- 
gustus, by  means  of  the  water  of  a  spring  800 
posMf  firom  it:  the  short  aqueduct  which  con- 
veyed this  water  was  called  the  Aqma  Augutta^ 
but  is  never  enumerated  as  a  distinct  aqueduct 
Pliny  states  tbat  the  water  of  the  Aq^  Marda 
was  the  coldest  and  most  wholesome  of  all  which 
was  brought  to  Rome  ;  and  Vitravxus  and  othei 
writen  r^er  to  the  ezoellenoe  of  the  water  as  beiq£ 
proverbial.  SeTcral  arches  of  the  Aqaat  MaroM 
an  still  standing.  (Frantin.  12  ;  Plin.  H.N,  zzzi 
8.  s.  24,  who  diflan  from  Frontinus  in  some  of  the 
details ;  Strab.  v.  pb240  ;  Vitmv.  viiL  3.  $  1  ; 
Dion  Qm.  zliz.  42;  Plut  CorioL  1 ;  Praperu  iii. 
22,  24 ;  MartiaL  vi  42.  16  ;  Stat  Siko.  u  ^ 
25.) 

4.  The  AqtM  Tipula^  which  was  built  by  the 
oenson  Cn.  Servilius  Caepio  and  L.  Cassias  Lon- 
ginus  in  &  a  127,  began  at  a  qiot  in  the  Lucullan 
or  Tusculan  land,  two  miles  to  the  right  of  the 
tenth  milestone  on  the  Vw  LaHaa,  It  was  after- 
wards connected  with 

5.  The  AqwaJwlia,  Among  the  splendid  public 
works  ezecnted  by  Agrippa  in  his  aedileship, 
&  a  83,  was  the  formation  of  a  new  aqueduct,  and 
the  restoration  of  all  the  old  ones.  From  a  source 
two  miles  to  the  right  of  the  twelfth  milestone  of 
the  Via  Latma^  he  constructed  his  aqueduct  (the 
Aqaa  Jidia)  first  to  the  Aona  Tqaaia^  ia  which 
it  was  merged  as  fiv  as  the  reservoir  (jritdma) 
on  the  ^  Via  Laima,  seven  miles  from  Rome. 
From  this  reservoir  the  water  was  canned  along 
two  distinct  channels,  on  the  ssme  substructions 
(which  were  probably  the  original  substructions 
of  the  Aqua  Tqmla^  newly  restored),  the  lower 
channel  Iwing  called  the  Aqaa  Tofnia^  and  the 
upper  the  A^iia  JnUa ;  and  this  double  aqueduct 
again  was  united  with  the  Aqaa  Marda^  over  the 
watercourse  of  which  the  other  two  were  carried. 
The  monument  erected  at  the  junction  of  tiiese 
three  aqueducts,  is  still  to  be  seen  dose  to  the 
Porta  S.  Lortnxo,  It  bean  an  inscription  referring 
to  the  repain  under  Caracalla,  (See  the  woodcut 
bdow,  pw  112.)  The  whole  course  of  the  Aqtia 
JaUa^  from  its  source,  amounted  to  15,426  poMtts, 
partly  on  masdve  substructions^  and  partly  on 
arches.    (Frontin.  8,  9, 19.) 

6.  The  Aqua  Virgo  was  built  bjr  Agrippa,  tir 
supply  his  baths.  From  a  lource  in  a  marshy 
spot  by  the  eighth  milestone  on  the  Via  CMbfwia, 
it  was  conducted  by  a  very  drcnitous  route,  chiefly 
under  the  ground^  to  the  Af .  PiMcnis,  whence  it 
was  carried  on  arches  to  the  Campu9  Martku,   Its 


length  was  14,105  jxmmm^  of  which  12,865  were 
undenround;  in  its  subterranean  course  it  re- 
ceived the  water  of  numerous  springs ;  and  its 


This  aqueduct  commenced  at  the  dde  of  the 
fU   FoMo,  thirty«z  miles  from  Romei    its 


water  was  as  highly  esteemed  fi>r  bathing  as  that 
of  the  Aqmi  Marda  was  tn  drinking.  It  is  one 
of  the  two  aqueducts  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
which  axe  stfll  in  use,  though  on  a  much-diminished 
scale.  (See  below.)  The  orisin  of  its  name  is 
variously  ezpiained.  (Frontin.  10  ;  Dion  Cass.  liv. 
11  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  zzzi.  8.  s.  25  ;  Casdod.  Var. 
vii.  6  ;  Ovid,  TViiL  iii.  12.  22  ;  MartiaL  v.  20.  9, 
vi  42.  18,  zL  47.  6.) 


7«  n*  Afm  AUetma  (loiiietimef  called  alio 
»)« OB  the  other  lide  of  the  Tiber, 
hj  Af^^oftne  from  the  Laeui 
{Logo  tU  MarHgmmo)^  which  Isj  6500 
I  to  the  i^t  oftheliBiirteeiitii  mUertone  on  the 
CTwirfia,  tp  the  pMt  cf  the  Reg»  Thmtlifmnmn 
the  Jamedm.  Its  Im^  wm  22»173 
of  ivhieh  only  358  wen  on  archei ;  and 
ili  wBler  wae  ao  bad  thai  H  ooold  only  baire  been 
intended  ftr  the  a^pl j  of  Angoftoa^  Nawmatkia^ 
and  ftr  wnleriuy  ga^len&  Iti  reaerroir  wae  1800 
fret  ki^  by  1200  wide.   (Frantin.  11.) 

8,  9.  The  two  moit  magnificent  aqaedneta  were 
the  Afaa  Cbadia  and  the  Anio  Ncmt  (or  Aqtia 
Amma  Nooa)^  both  commenced  by  Galignla  in 
A.  D.  88,  and  finished  by  dandins  in  a.  d.  50. 
The  water  of  the^fmCbiKiiawas  deriTed  from  two 
eopioas  and  excellent  spfings,  called  OaerwUu  and 
the  ihiity-eighth  milestone  on  the  Fta 
and  it  was  afterwards  increased  by  a 


spring,  AWmiumt,  Its  water  was  reckoned 
the  best  after  the  Marda,  Its  length  was  46,406 
pmmu  (nearty  46)  miles),  of  which  9567  wen  on 
■diea.  Of  a  still  greater  length  was  the  Amio 
NbctUf  which  began  at  the  forty-second  milestone, 
sn  the  Via  SMumuuj  tad  receiTed  in  addition,  at 
the  thirty-eig^  milestone,  opposite  the  sources  of 
the  Aqma  Gamdiat  a  stream  called  the  JHnu  Her^ 
nrfnasai.  It  was  the  longest  and  the  highest  of 
an  the  nqnedneta,  its  length  being  neariy  59  mOes 
(58,700  pa$mu\  and  some  of  its  arches  109 
feet  high.  In  the  neighbomhood  of  the  atj  these 
tVD  aqnedncts  were  united,  fixming  two  channels 
on  the  same  arches,  the  damdia  below  and  the 
jMio  Navm  abore.  An  interestmff  mcnunent 
conneeted  with  these  aq[oedncts,  is  the  gate  now 
called  Pctia  Maggiort,  which  was  originally  a 
msgnifieent  doable  arch,  by  means  of  iraich  the 
aipMdniet  was  carried  over  the  Via  Labioama  and 
the  Via  Bmamalina.  The  Porta  Labieama  was 
Mocked  np  by  Honorins  ;  bat  the  arch  has  been 
lately  cleared  of  his  baibaroas  constructions.  Orer 
the  doable  arch  are  three  inscriptioDs,  which  re- 
card  ibt  Bsmes  of  Oandins  as  the  boilder,  and  of 
▼espaaian  and  Titos  as  the  restorers  of  the  aqne- 
dnet.  (See  the  woodcat  below.)  By  the  side 
of  this  arch  the  aqnedact  passes  along  the  wall  of 
Anrdian  fiir  eome  distance,  and  then  it  is  con- 
tinned  npon  the  Amu  Neromam  or  CkuUnumiatu^ 
which  were  added  by  Nero  to  the  original  strac- 
tare,  and  which  terminated  at  the  temple  of 
Gandina,  which  was  also  boilt  by  Nero,  on  the 
Cbefias,  where  the  water  was  probably  conyeyed 
to  a  cmtfOmm  already  boilt  fiw  the  Aqma^  JmUo^ 
and  fiir  a  branch  of  the  A^ua  Marda^  which  had 
been  at  some  prerioos  time  continned  to  the 
CatUm  :  the  monmnent  called  the  Arch  of  Bola- 
bdla  is  pnbobly  a  remnant  of  thii  common  ooife^ 
bum,  (Becker,  Handb.  d.  Rom.  AUerth.  toL  i 
||i48»-«02.) 

These  nine  aqoedocts  were  all  that  existed  in 
the  time  of  Frontmns,  who  thus  speaks  of  them 
r,  in  terms  which  can  hardly  be  thought 
•— •    Tot  o^Moram  ftim  fatrffif  neoci- 

mdibm  mrramidaa  viddioti  otiota$  oomparu^ 
wtHmertia  md /ama  cdAraki  opma  Grateornm.^ 
It  has  been  calcalated  that  these  nine  aqoedocts 
fnnithed  Rome  with  a  sapply  of  water  equal  to 
dot  canied  down  by  a  river  thirty  feet  broad  by 
six  deep^  flowh^  at  the  rate  of  thirty  inches  a 
Thcfle  was  also  another  aqnedact,  not 


AQt)Amu(rru&  in 

reckoned  with  the  nins^  becaoae  ill  watm  w«s 
no  longer  brooght  all  the  way  to  Rome : 

10.  This  was  the  ^9110  Oafira,  which  had  ili 
sooree  near  that  of  the  t/atto,  and  which  was  ori- 
ffinally  carried  right  thnogh  Uie  Circos  Maximns  ; 
bat  the  water  was  so  bad,  that  ^grippa  would  not 
bring  it  into  the  Jaiio,  bat  abandoned  it  to  the 
peope  of  the  Tuscolan  land ;  hence  it  was  called 
^^Ms  jDeHRnote.  At  a  later  period,  part  of  ita 
water  was  brought  into  theJqaa  Mia,  (nentin.  9.) 
Gonsidenble  traces  of  it  remain. 

There  are  still  firor  aqoednels  of  later  coi»- 
itrnction  to  be  added  to  the  list, 

11.  The  Aqua  1\rqjcma  was  broqght  by  Tia^ 
from  the  Lamt  3abatim§  (now  AnaooKmo),  ta 
supply  the  Jammdoi  and  the  JRtgio  TVanMtnaa, 
Its  construction  is  recorded  on  coins  of  gold,  silref^ 
and  bronie,  of  the  yean  111  and  113  a.  n. 
(Eckhel,  Doeir,  Nam.  Tsl  tI  pn.  425,  428X 
Trajan  also  restored  and  improved  tae  other  aqoe^ 
ducts,  especially  the  ^nioiVbeai.  (Frontin.  92, 98.) 

12.  The  Aqua  Alemmdrmia  was  constrncted  l^^ 
Alexander  ScTcns ;  its  sooree  was  in  the  lands  of 
Tosculom,  about  fourteen  mUes  from  Rome,  be^ 
tween  Oabii  and  the  Lake  Reaillos.  Its  small 
height  shows  that  it  was  intended  for  the  baUis  of 
SeYerus,  which  wen  in  one  of  the  Talleya  of  Rome. 
(Lamprid.  AIm.  Sto,  25  ;  Fabretti,  Di$t.  L  §  28.) 

13.  The  Aqua  Septimiima^  bnilt  by  Septimius 
Severas,  was,  perhaps,  only  a  branch  of  the  Aqm 
JnUoy  formed  by  the  emperor  to  bring  water  to  ois 
baths.    (Fabretti,  Dim.  iiL  §  285.) 

14.  The  AqtM  Algmda  had  its  source  at  M* 
Algidm  by  the  Fia  TWoa/aao,  9000  paamt  fima 
Rome,  aoeordin^  to  Fabretti ;  but  mora  probably 
15,000.    Its  builder  is  unknown. 

These  seem  to  haTe  been  the  fimrteenaqnedadSi 
which  were  still  preserred  in  use  at  Rome  In  the 
time  of  Procopias  ({Totfk.  i  19) ;  bat  then  is  a 
doubt  reelecting  some  of  the  Isst  fire.  Thos  the 
EpUqgtu  to  the  Notida  mentions  the  C&hmm,  the 
Sedetiaua^  and  the  ^nlonia,  and  makes  the  whole 
number  nineteen  ;  while  Aurelius  Victor  enu- 
metates  twenty.  The  account  of  Prooopius  leems 
the  most  exact,  and  the  excess  In  the  other  stato- 
ments  may  be  explained  from  the  enumeiation  ol 
the  small  accessory  bianches  of  Uie  chief  aqaedocts : 
for  the  ^9aa  Joda  of  Bonsen  then  is  no  sufficient 
aathority.  (Be^tit^Hamlb,d,Rom,AHtrtk,j6il 
p.  707.) 

Great  pains  were  taken  bysucoeisiTe  emperon 
to  presenre  and  repair  the  aqueducts.  From  the 
Gothic  wars  downwsrds,  they  hsTe  for  the  most 
part  shared  the  fote  of  the  other  great  Roman 
WQiks  of  architecture ;  their  situation  and  porpoaa 
rendering  them  pecoliarly  exposed  to  injury  In 
war  s  but  sdll  their  remains  form  the  most  striking 
foatiues  of  the  Camp^gna,  oTer  which  Uteir  lines 
of  mined  archeS|  clotMd  with  iTy  and  tiie  wild 
figk^ree,  radiate  in  Tarions  directumSi  Thrse  of 
them  sdU  serre  for  their  ancient  use ;  and  theae 
thrae  akooi  according  to  Toomon,  >opply  the 
modem  city  with  a  quantity  of  water  mnch  greater 
than  that  which  is  fomished  to  Paris  by  the  Canal 
de  l*Onicq,  fat  a  popalatioa  six  times  at  laign 
They  are :  — (1.)  The  Acqma  Vorgim^  the  ancient 
Aqua  Virgo^  which  was  restored  by  Pope  Pius  IV. 
and  further  embellished  by  Benedict  XIV.  and 
Clement  XIII.  The  chief  portion  of  its  waters 
ffosh  out  through  the  beaatifnl  Fouiaua  di  TVees 
bat  it  also  supplies  twslTe  other  pabUc  fbuntaini^ 
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(od  the  gremter  put  of  the  lower  citj-.  (2,)  Ths 
ABfua  filioe,  named  ttitt  the  coiTentiu]  nmie  of 
lU  reelonr  Sixtni  V.  (Fn  Felice)  ii,  pnbaUjr,  ■ 
put  of  the  uclent  Aqua  Oaadia,  tbough  Mme 
uke  it  for  Uw  Atttaudriita,  It  luppliei  tWBDW- 
•aven  public  fauntuu,  and  the  canem  part  of  u< 
dtj.  (3.)  TheJefHiPaiiJa,theancia]t  JbMttwi, 
■aniUei  the  T^aiutiBm  and  the  VaUcsn,  and 
feed!,  anoDg  trthoi,  tha  (plendid  fMmtHa*  bdbn 
St,  Pets'L  Of  tha  tninraf  the  other  aqDedncta 
the  moat  eiten^Ta,  whhin  Home,  an  theae  of  the 


molt  intareitiiK  are  Uie  Ports  Maggion,  vith  the 
two  channala  of  tha  Aqua  Oamdia  and  Anio  Nana, 
nd  tha  remaini  of  the  tripta  aqnaduct  of  Agrippa 
br  the  Pcria  S.  Lorm»o,  Tha  foUonnug  voodcat 
{after  Hirt)  repreaente  reitorad  aeetuoa  of  them, 
pnierring  theii  reUtiTe  pnportioiu :  — 


aquabductub. 

KadiSan  and  Herodta  Attiau,  aod  t^  at  AtboM 
mi  commeDoed  by  Hadrian  nid  finiabad  t^  Asto- 
ninui  Pisa,  who  alaa  built  thoH  at  Corinth  and 
Nicomedia.  That  at  Erua,  which  wai  built  hj 
Qointiu  Sertoriiu,  it  KiU  in  good  preaerration ; 
ud  at  iia  terminatian  in  the  a^  haa  a  very  el»- 
I  two  atCTJea,  the  lower  one  of 

Angoata  Emeiita  of  the  Romaiu,  who  eataUiahod 
ilonj  there  in  the  time  of  Angmtoi,  haa  amcffig 
other  antiquitin  the  nmaini  of  two  aqaedncti, 
of  one  of  which  thiit^-aCTen  pien  an  (landing, 
with  three  tiera  of  archea ;  while  of  tha  other 
then  are  only  Iwo  which  fbiin  part  of  the  original 
canitmclioni,  tha  rait  being  modcra.  Bat  that  of 
Segoria,  (or  which  lonu  Spaniih  wriUa  have 
daunad  an  antiquity  anterior  to  the  iway  of  the 
Homani  in  Spain,  if  one  of  the  niott  perfect  and 
magnificent  worta  of  the  kind  anywben  remain- 
ingp  It  it  entirely  of  atone,  and  or  great  aolidity, 
the  |Heri  beiiw  eight  feet  wide  and  eleven  in 
d^th  ;  and,  where  it  iraTeTH*  a  part  of  the  city, 
the  height  ia  upward*  of  a  hnndiad  faet,  and  it  haa 
two  tien  of  aichea,  the  lowermoat  of  which  an 
Oieaedingly  lolly. 
We 


t,  mningi  to  giTe  rent  to  the  air. 

Fig.   i  —  aoction   of  the  triple  aqnedoct 
Agri^:    a.   the  Agaa  Mania;    i.  the  Aqua 

T^^;  e.  tilt  Aqua  JaUa.     The  —  '— 

of  biiek  and  raalled  over.     The  ail 

The  inagnifieeDce  difplajed  by  the  Rtanana  in 
their  poblu:  worki  of  tbu  dam,  wai  by  no  rnaini 
eenfined  to  the  capital ;  tot  aqneducti  men  or  leaa 
■  by  tl         ■ 


CtopendDi— 

and  eren  very  remote  parta  of  lie  empire,  —  at 
Athena,  Corinth,  Catiuiv  Salona,  Kicomedia, 
Bpbtana,  Smynia,  Alexandria  in  the  Tread,  Syra- 
cua^  Mela,  Clennont  in  Anveigno,  Nlmea  (thr 
Pont  do  Oaid),  Lyon,  Eton,  Haida,  and  S^ria 
Thoaa  at  Epheaoi  and  Alazandria  ware  built  hj 


repnceed  t. 
and  anangai 


anangamanta  of  Homan  aqneducta.  Then 
are  three  mattara  to  b«  conaiderad:  the  aonree 
from  which  the  water  waa  derived  g  the  aqnaduct 
itaal^  by  which  it  waa  conveyed  ;  and  tha  reaer- 
Toir  in  which  it  waa  recaived,  and  from  which  it 
waa  diitributad  (bruaa. 

(1.)  TUSamm.  —  It  ia  unneceaaaiy  to  fallow 
Vitruvini  into  the  minnte  rnlei  which  he  hiya 
down  for  the  diacoveiy  of  ipringi,  where  they 
wen  not  naturally  riaiUe,  and  for  tealing  tha 
quality  of  tha  water :  it  ii  eiuagh  to  refer  to  hia 
Ratanunta  a*  abowing  the  importance  attached  to 
tbote  Domti.  (Vitmv.  viii.  1.)  It  waa  alio  necea- 
Miy  that  the  apiingi  ahonld  have  mch  an  elera- 
tion,  ae  that,  aftv  allowing  for  the  Ul  neceoiB^ 
to  give  the  r^**""*^  iti  proper  inrlinatifm,  the  water 

hdght  to  permit  of  iti  diilributioo  for  pnhlic  and 
private  aae  ;  &r  then  were  no  enginca  uaad,  aa  in 
nudem  watowotka,  to  laiaa  the  water  to  a  hi^hv 
alevntion  than  that  at  which  it  waa  reqoirad. 
When  the  aoDiea  had  bean  fixed  upon,  whether  it 
wai  an  cneo  qpcing  (Jiiu),  or  one  got  at  by  (ink- 
ing aweU  (pulau),  a  head  wai  dog  for  the  wbE«, 
and  indoaed  with  a  will ;  and,  if  nurnaaiy,  the 
aupply  wai  increaied  by  digging  ehanniJ*  from 
neighbonring  apringa ;  the  rnlea  for  theae  opera- 
tioni  alaa  are  minutely  laid  down  by  Vitruviua 
(viiL7.i.6.Hia— 15). 

(3.)  n((3<M»<«-.dfwiiK(to{^*— Inorda 
to  amray  the  water  from  ill  uuice  to  ill  daadna- 
tion,  a  channel  wai  conitmcted,  having  a  alight, 
and,  ai  nearly  ai  poadble,  a  Dnifbna  declivity. 
An  alabonla  deamptica  of  the  meani  adnted  to 
•ecnra  thii  object  ia  quite  needleaa  br  nadera  <d 
the  preaeut  day,  aa  th<7  ware  almost  pndad  j 


■  Though  the  word  aqmudtebu  ia  apjdied  gene- 
tally  to  the  wbota  itractora,  yet  in  itiipadalaDd 
proper  m'P"^^g  it  aeemi  orAj  to  have  aunified 
that  part  of  the  wrak  in  whici  the  waler-damwl 
•ru  ninied  onr  ■  Valley,  on  aichea  or  co  aolid 


Round  waa  [■ 
al•Mrbc^ri 


AQUAEDUCTDS. 
AoSmi  to  tbota  wilh  which  we  ue  Eumliar  iu  our 
r*lwsy«:  hDI«  wefe  pierced  IhtDugh  bj  tunncTi, 
ud  «>lleri  LTHMul  either  b^  nlid  lUlMlnictioni 
or  artlua  or  nuwont;,  uxnnluig  to  the  bel);ht  re- 
<lflirfi  ;  and  of  ihcse  aichea  then  were  often  two 
tim,  and  •omHiraei  eren  three.  The  chunnel 
inelf  (^WMJ,  cnmalu)  wu  \  trough  of  brick  or 
lUme,  lined  with  cement,  utd  corered  wilh  a 
(Oping,  vbich  wu  ilmort  ^wbji  uched  ;  and  the 
witer  aitber  r»n  direcllj  throngh  thii  trough,  or  U 
m  curied  through  pipea  laid  alcog  the  trough. 
When  the  chinnel  wia  carried  bene«lh  the  Bir- 
bec,  if  the  hilt  through  which  it  rnwrd  wu  of 
nek,  it  m*  merely  cut  in  the  rock  ;  but  if  of  mth 
•wmnA,  it  wu  canttTocted  afUodu  of  (tone. 

The  foDowing  woodcnt  reprcMDti  ■  portion  of 
■  doable-arched  aqacdact,  and  ihowi  i,  lectiDn  of 
u  (a) :  &  i  are  projecting  block*, 
od  whicl 
iteringi  ued  in 


-bzbJ 


r^:X^ 


n*  oliael  of  corering  the  iftaa  WH  to  eichde 
Ac  (an  and  rain,  and  other  corraptiimi  utd  ob- 
Kncticni  ;  bat  it  wai  nrmiarj  to  proxidc  a  rent 
tt  the  air,  which  otherwiie  would  haie  been 
iwupiLMLd  to  Hich  ■  degree  ai  to  hunt  the  walli 
«  nof  of  tile  ^MOw  ThcK  Tent-holu  wen 
■adc  at  regolar  inttmli  in  the  roof  of  the  tpteia, 
•t,  when  suother  channel  paiirrl  orer  It,  in  the 
■ide.  They  an  Rpmented  in  the  Mctiau,  giien 
ibsra,  of  the  Aifta  Oamdia,  Marda,  Ac  To 
TOIilala  the  iDblenauean  chuinel  of  an  aqnedocl, 
%  ihaft  (jMriau)  of  maaonij  wai  carried  to  the 
anr&ee  of  the  ground  at  interroli  of  an  «^a<,  or 
120  Roman  feet  (or  two  acbUf  according  to  Plinj, 
who  alia  thsn  tmmiwa),  ai  ihown  in  the  fi^owicg 
wgodcDt  (after  Hirt),  which  rspreaenlt  the  plan, 
Ingitndical  aectioa,  and  traniTCTH  aection,  of 
part  of  a  rreiu  aiUtrTx»nu,  tho  mini  of  which 
«3]  aiiM  at  Palmjia. 

The  mat  miteraaait  poitetwd  the  adfanlage 
'     '  f   of  being  len  expoied    to 
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aqnednctiV  will  *how  how  large  a  ponion  af  iktn 

wai  nblenaiwan. 


iJEM^ 


a,The 


ralei-cootK ;  S,  Mepa  giiing  acccM  lo 
ihaft  I  d,  e,  Kction  of  the  ipeau  and 

Inilead  of,  or  within,  the  itwok,  pipn  {/litiiiat, 
tabuK),  were  often  uKd  for  the  paiHge  of  tha 
water.  The;  were  of  lead,  or  (erra-cotta  (fittila), 
and  totneliiaa,  for  the  nke  oteconomjr,  of  Irather, 
The  rulei  which  Vitmiini  [aj>  down  app';  par- 
ticularij  to  leaden  pipei,  although  he  givct  tha 
prefennce  to  tho  earthen  once,  cbiefl;  on  tha 
ground  that  the  irater  which  paaacd  through  them 
waa  nion  wholeaome.  The  fift*  were  made  in 
lengthi  not  len  than  ten  feet,  and  of  nri<nu 
widihi,  which  wen  dencnninated  in  the  manner 
explained  under  Fiwrvti.  They  were  cemented 
together  at  the  jointi,  which  in  earthen  pipea  were 
made  to  overlap,  and  when  the  water  wai  fint  let 
in,  aahei  were  mixed  with  it,  in  nder  that  they 
might  fettle  ia  the  joint*  and  ilop  Ihem  man  eom- 
pletelj.  The  ute  of  pipea  pemutted  Tariationi  I* 
be  made  in  tha  eonitnictiaa  of  the  aqueduct  i 
namely,  the  water  conld  be  carried  round,  initead 
of  throogh  a  hill,  if  the  circuit  wai  not  too  great  i 
and  in  leiy  wide  vallej*,  the  eo*tly  Mruclun  of 
aichei  conld  be  diipenied  with.  In  thii  caie,  a 
low  hoiiaontal  lubilnicliDn  wa<  made  acroia  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  and  the  pipe  wn*  bnught 
down  the  one  ilope,  along  thii  mbetmction,  and 
up  the  oppoaile  alope,  to  a  height,  of  connc, 
(omea-hat  leu  than  that  of  the  oppoiile  lide.  Tha 
horiwntal  part  of  the  pipe  acma  the  bottom  of  Iha 
Talley  (vnlir),  had  lentDating  opeoingi  for  the 
eecape  of  the  air.  At  the  bendiiwi,  inilead  of  the 
pipe,  an  elbow  irai  bored  in  a  lofid  piece  of  atone, 
into  which  the  end*  of  the  adjacent  piecea  of  pipe 
were  aecuiely  cemented.  (For  farther  detaiti,  aee 
VitiuTtni.)  In  thote  placea  when  the  pipea 
were  laid  on  the  lurface,  reaerroira  wen  lomBtimea 
made,  at  interrali  of  300  ocfw  (24,000  feet),  in 
order  that,  if  a  part  of  the  pipe  needed  rei«ir,  the 
inpply  of  water  might  not  be  entirely  cnt  otT.  The 
advantage  in  the  uie  of  pipe*,  according  to  VitraTiiu, 
WB*  the  &cility  of  npaiiing  them. 

The  ilope  (/itfijriKiii),  on  which  the  aqueduct 
WB*  built,  m  oiiler  to  gire  the  water  a  proper  U1 
{hbramentam),  ought  not,  layi  VibuTiui,  to  be 
lei*  than  half  a  Ibol  in  eiery  100  feet  (I  in  200)  ; 
hot  Plinj  only  allow*  a  tidlimt  (a  qnarter  of  an 
inch)  in  100  feet.  The  great  circuit,  which  mort 
of  the  aquedncti  of  Rome  made,  wai  taken  chiefly 
(at  it  the  Kae  with  the  New  River),  lo  prevent 
tho  too  rapid  deicent  of  the  water.  Then  ii, 
however,  a  conaiderable  variation  In  theii  de- 
clivitiea:  for  example,  the  JfM  Aforcu  and  the 
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Jfiu  CJamdia,  Ihoagh  of  inch  different  hei^hti  at 

Rome,  have  tbeii  •ourcee  M  the  nine  eleration. 

At  OMiTenient  poinlt  on  the  couree  of  the  ique- 
doctp  and  especially  neoi  the  middle  and  ead, 
there  wu  genefnllj  a  roKrvoir  (pitcima,  pucwl 
hmoaa)  in  vhlch  the  water  might  dppoait  UXJ 
HdiineDt  that  it  contained.  The  conitrnctioD  of 
ibcH  reKTroin  will  be  imdentood  fivCD  the  foDov- 
tng  woodcut,  whicb  npresenta  >  restored  Kctioa  of 


The  water  flowed  from  the  tquwtnct  a  into  the 
6nt  upper  chamber,  thence  down  and  op  Bgain 
through  the  openin({«  i,  o,  «,  into  (he  lecond  upper 
chamber,  oat  of  which  it  paised  into  the  conlinna- 
lion  of  the  Bquedncl  /,  haring  dcpoiiled  ila  wdi- 
mont  in  the  two  lower  chamhen,  which  could  be 
cleaned  out  by  the  door  d.  The  pudna  wat  not 
tlwan  mulled :  Mirt,  from  whose  wotk  the  above 
cat  i>  taken,  giTet  alio  an  angiuviug  of  an  open 
piicHia.  Theae  reaerroira  were  not  alwaft  nted; 
(or  eioiDple,  the  Aqva  Virgo  and  the  Altieliitu 
wero  without  them.  They  were  especially  necea- 
«arj  when  the  wuter  wa»  conveyed  through  pipei. 
They  werf  alw  med  at  reiervoiri  for  the  supply 
of  the  neighbouring  country,  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pose* of  iniiation. 

The  delajls,  which  we  have  now  been  noticing, 
■ra  minutely  described  by  Ftontmoa,  and  by 
Vitrnvius*  (viiL  c.7.  s.  6),  and  briefly  by  Pliny 
<ff.A'.iiii.6.«.3l). 

(3.)  TliB  TeniaKoii'm  (/  the  Aqiudiut,  and  He 
U  fir  tin  DutriHttUm  of  ill  Water, 
conducted  to  the  dty  was  re- 


d  the  walls,  in 


Toir  called  east^am,  which  fonned  the  iiad  of 
tmler  and  also  served  the  purpote  of  a  iwfer. 
The  more  ancient  name  ia  UK,  when  the  aque- 
ducts were  flrtl  constructed,  was  dinidiailum. 
<Fest.  >.  V.)     From  this   principal  aufeZfun  the 

distributed  for  public  and  private  oie.  The  terra 
BatlrUam  is  sometimei  also  applied  to  the  inter- 
mediate rescrvoin  already  mentioned. 

The  chief  oaWflam  n-us,  eitemally,  a  highly 
decorated  building  ;  for  eiomple,  that  of  Hadrian, 
at  Athens,  wai  adorned  with  Ionic  pillars,  and 
that  at  Evorn,  in  Ponugal.  had  the  form  of  a  cir- 
cular temple.  Intermdiy,  there  woa  generally  one 
vast  chamber,  with  a  vniilled  roof  supported  by 
massive  pillan,  into  which  the  water  flowed  &om 


*   The    panicular   atteni 


nieyance  of  water  thnrngh  pipes, 
wanunia  ine  sitppoiiition  lluit  in  his  time,  when 
■»me  of  the  ninat  important  of  the  aqueducts  were 
»t  yet  erected,  that  method  wii  very  largely 
emplnjed. 
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the  aqueduct,  and  from  which  it  waa  condncleu 
through  pipes  of  Sied  dimeniiens,  into  three  BDaller 
reservoira,  which  were,  however,  so  arranged,  that 
the  middle  one  was  only  supplied  from  ue  over- 


ow  of  the  other 


Of  these  three 


and  the  private  hoosef,  and  the  middle  one  ihc 
public  panda  and  fountains  (lactu  el  lalimlei) : 
■0  that,  in  caie  of  a  deGcieul  supply  for  luefiil 
purpoaet,  none  would  be  wasted  on  the  founlaJDi ; 
the  arrangement  alio  enabled  ■  proper  account  to 
be  kept  of  the  quan^ty  npplied  for  private  nse^ 
for  the  protection  of  the  revenae  derived  from  this 
source.     (Vitruv.  .ill  7. 1 6.  §8  1, 1) 

The  minor  ixaltUa,  which  received  the  walel 
from  this  chief  head,  were  distributed  over  the 
city,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  Aqaa  Appia  sup- 
plied seven  rrgiimet  by  means  of  twenty  auUUa  j 
the  Aaio  Vetta,  ten  r/giottei  through  thirty-fit* 
eaMSa  ;  the  Marda,  ten  n^uno  thnugh  fifty-ona 
eaMeUa  ;  the  TgiWa,  four  rtgiam  through  faarteen 
ea^^ia  ;  the  Jalia^  seven  regionfj  thifiugh  seven- 
teen autetta;  the  Virffo^  three  n^^iowt  through 
eighteen  catttOa  ;  the  Ctaadia  and  the  Anio  Fetus, 
ninety-two  coMteila.  (Fnintin.  79—86.)  For  an 
account  of  the  ports  of  the  city  snppLed  by  tbe 
different  oquedacls,  see  Becker,  Hamdb.  d.  Ram, 
^aertLvoLi.  pp.707,  708. 

The  subjoined  plan  and  elevation  represent  a 
ruin  ttill  remaining  at  Rome,  commonly  called  the 
"  Trophie»  of  Marins,"  which  is  generally  eon- 
lidered  to  hare  been  the  caitellum  ^an  aqoeducL 


It  is  now  much  dilapidated,  but  waa  tolerably 
entire  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  cenlury,  as 
may  be  »cen  by  the  drawing  publithed  by  Oamueci 
{Antiekitit  di  flomi.  iii.  p.  lOO^  from  which  this 
restoration  ii  mode.  The  trophies,  then  remain- 
ing in  their  places,  from  which  the  monument 
derives  its  modem  appclla^on,  are  now  placed  on 
tbe  Capitol.  The  ground  plan  is  given  from  an 
cmaiBtion  made  some  year*  since  by  the  students 
of  iliE  French  Academy  ;  it  erphiins  part  of  tbe 
internal  construction,  and  shows  the  arrangement 
adopted  lor  disposing  of  Ibc  superfluous  water  of 
an  aqueduct  The  geneiul  stream  of  water  is  fini 
divided  by  tbe  round  proj^ling  buttress  into  two 
con ™-5,  which  aubdi tide  the m selves  uito  five  minor 
Blri'vus,  and  nnaHy  bll  into  a  reaervoir. 

The  mtteUa  wen  divided  into  two  flmiis.  the 
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The  eaatdla  pmUiea  were  again  fabdiTided  into 
nx  dtiiiw,  which  fnnnshed  water  for  the  foUowinff 
ttses:  —  (1.)  The  Praetorian  camp  {cattra)  i  (2.) 
the  pondi  and  fonntains  (laeus  et  aaUetUttt)  ;  (3.) 
the  circna,  iMRunachiae,and  amphitheatres  {tmpiera) ; 
(4.)  the  baths,  and  the  serrice  of  certain  im- 
portant handicrafts,  snch  as  the  fullers,  dyers,  and 
taauMsn  (fipera  ptiUca)  ;  (5.)  irregular  distributions 
made  by  the  special  order  of  the  emperor  (nomme 
Co€9aru) ;  {b.)  extraordinary  grants  to  private 
indiTidnals  by  the  frvour  of  the  prince  (Jbene/ieia 
CaeaariM).  The  distribution  under  each  of  these 
heada  is  described  by  Frontinus  (S,  78). 

The  eoMtttta  privda  were,  as  the  name  implies, 
fer  the  sapply  of  private  houses.    When  a  supply 
of  water  from  the  aqueducts  was  first  granted  for 
prirate  uses,  each  person  obtained  his  quantum  by 
mserting  a  branch  pipe,  as  we  do,  into  the  main  ; 
which   was  probably  the  custom  in  the  age  of 
Vitmrius,  as  he  makes  no  mention  of  private  re> 
servoirB.     Indeed,  in  early  times,  all  the  water 
brtN^ht  to  Rome  by  the  aqueducts  was  applied  to 
public  purposes  exclusively,  it  being  forbidden  to 
the  citizens  to  divert  any  portion  of  it  to  their  own 
use,  except  such  as  escaped  by  flaws  in  the  ducts 
or  pipes,  which  was  termed  aqua  eaduca.  (Frontin. 
94.)       But  as  even   this  permission  opened    a 
door  for  great  abuses  from  the  fraudulent  conduct 
of  the  o^Kont,  who  damaged  the  ducts  for  the 
purpose  of  selling  the  tigua  eadueay  and  as  the  sub- 
sequent method  of  su|^y  required  the  main-pipe 
to  be  punctured  in  too  many  places  (Frontin.  27), 
s  remedy  was  sought  by  the  institution  of  cadeUa 
pricaia,  and  the  public  were  henoeforvrard  for- 
bidden to  collect  the  aqua  eaduea^  imless  permission 
vas  giyen  by  special  &Your  (benefidum)  of  the 
emperor.     (Frontin.   111.)     The  oatieBa  privata 
vere  built  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  fiimilies 
npplied  by  them ;  but  they  were  considered  as 
public  property,  and  were  under  the  control  of  the 
auutMu  aqmarmm.  (Frontin.  106.)     The  right  of 
water  (Jum  aquae  impdraiat)  did  not  follow  the 
heir  or  purchaser  of  the  propearty,  but  was  renewed 
br  giant  upon  erery  change  in  the  possession. 
(Frontin.  107.) 

The  leaden  cistems,  which  each  person  had  in 
his  own  house  to  receive  the  water  laid  on  from 
the  mtttifmn  pnvatmn^  were  called  caddla  do- 
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An  the  vrater  which  entered  the  oatleBmm  was 
measured,  at  its  ingress  and  egress,  by  the  size  of 
the  tube  through  which  it  passed.  The  former 
was  called  modtdm$  aoo^ptorius,  the  latter  erogato' 
rims.  To  distribute  the  water  was  termed  erogare  ; 
the  distributian,  erogaiio;  the  size  of  the  tube, 
fUtmlamm  or  modmlormm  eapaeiia$^  or  lumen.  The 
onaller  pipes  which  led  from  the  inain  to  the 
booses  of  private  persons,  were  called  pundae; 
those  inserted  by  fiaud  into  the  duct  itselif^  or  into 
the  main  after  it  had  left  the  castellum,  fisimlae 
iOidtae, 

The  eroffotio  was  regulated  by  a  tube  called 
r^Vf  of  the  diameter  required,  and  not  less  than  a 
feot  in  length,  attached  to  the  extremity  of  each 
pipe,  where  it  entered  the  castellum  ;  it  vras  pro* 
bablr  of  lead  in  the  time  of  VitruTius,  such  only 
bemg  mentioned  by  him  ;  but  was  made  of  bronze 
(ameui)  when  Frontinus  wrote,  in  order  to  check 
the  roguery  of  the  aquarii,  who  were  able  to  in- 
CTtase  or  diminish  the  flow  of  water  from  the 
iiMrvoir  by  compreaung  or  extending  the  lead. 


As  a  further  security,  the  ealim  wis  stamped. 
Pipes  which  had  no  os/ur,  were  termed  tolmtae, 
Frontinus  also  observes  that  the  velocity  of  the 
vrater  passing  through  the  eo/iir,  and,  consequently, 
the  quantity  givoi  out,  could  be  varied  according 
to  the  angle  which  the  oaU*  made  with  the  side  of 
the  reservoir :  its  proper  position  was,  of  course, 
horizontaL 

It  is  evident  how  watehful  an  oyersii^t  must 
have  been  required  to  keep  the  aqueducts  m  repair, 
to  regulate  their  use,  and  to  prevent  the  fraudulent 
abstraction  of  their  water.  Under  the  republic, 
this  office  was  discharged,  sometimes,  by  the 
censors,  but  more  generally  by  the  aedilcs  (Cic. 
ad  Div,  TiiL  6),  and  sometimes  a  special  over> 
seer  was  appointed.  (Frontin.  95, 119.)  Augustus 
first  established  the  office  of  curator  (or  prae- 
/ectus)  aquarum  (Suet  Odav.  37),  the  duties 
of  which  are  minutely  described  by  Frontinus  (99), 
who  seems,  while  he  held  the  office,  to  have  per- 
formed it  with  the  utmost  zeal:  among  other 
cares,  he  had  plans  and  models  made  of  the  whole 
course  of  all  the  aqueducts  (17,  64).  The  r*- 
raiores  aquarum  were  invested  with  considerable 
authority.  They  were  attended  outside  the  city 
by  two  lictors,  three  public  slaves,  a  secretary,  and 
other  attendants. 

In  the  time  of  Nerva  and  Trajan,  a  body  of  four 
hundred  and  sixty  slaves  were  constantly  employed 
under  the  orders  of  the  euratortt  aquarum  in  at- 
tending to  the  aqueducts.  They  were  divided 
into  two  fiunilies,  the  familia  ptiliea,  established 
by  Agrippa,  and  the  /amilaa  CaeaarU^  added  bf 
Claudius  ;  and  they  were  subdivided  into  the  fbl- 
lowing  classes :  —  1.  The  vStUeit  whose  duty  it  vras 
to  attend  to  the  pipes  and  eaUiee.  2.  The  eadA- 
kua,  who  had  the  superintendence  of  all  the 
oai^a,both  within  and  vrithout  the  city.  8.  The 
ctrantores,  so  called  because  they  had  to  go  from 
post  to  post,  to  examme  into  the  state  of  the  works, 
and  also  to  keep  virateh  over  the  labooreiw  em- 
ployed upon  them.  4.  The  nUeariiy  or  pavioun, 
who  had  to  remove  and  relay  the  pavement  when 
the  pipes  beneath  it  required  attention.  5.  The 
tedores^  who  had  charge  of  the  masonry  of  the 
aqueducts.  These  and  other  workmen  appear  to 
have  been  included  under  the  general  term  of 
Aquarh.  (0)d.  xiL  tit  42  or  43.  s.  10  ;  Frontin. 
116,  117.)  The  following  are  the  most  important 
works  on  the  Roman  aqueducts :  —  Frontinus,  de 
Aguaedudibut  Urbie  Romae ;  Fabretti,  (is  Aquis 
d  AquaedudUnu  Vderie  Rtmae;  Stieglitz,  Ar- 
ckdoiogie  der  Bauhmd ;  Hirt,  Gttdaehie  d.  Ban- 
hind;  Platner  and  Bunsen,  Beachreibung  d.  Stadi 
Rom;  Becker,  Handbuth  d.  Romisckem  Alter- 
ttiimer,  vol.  i.)  [P.  S.] 

AQUAE  DUCTUS.     [Servitutes.] 

AQUAE     ET     IGNIS     INTERDICTIO. 

[EXSILIUM.] 

AQUAE  HAUSTUS.  rSKRvirrxxs.] 
AQUAE  PLUVIAE  ARCENDAE  ACTIO. 
That  water  vnis  called  aqua  ptuma  which  fell  from 
the  clouds,  and  overflowed  in  coristqucnee  of 
showers,  and  the  prevention  of  injury  to  land  from 
such  water  was  the  object  of  this  action.  The  action 
aquae  pluviae  was  allowed  between  the  owners  uf 
adjoining  land,  and  might  be  maintained  either  by 
the  owner  of  the  higher  land  against  the  owner  of 
the  lower  land,  in  case  the  latter  by  any  thing  done 
to  his  land  {manufado  opere)  prevented  the  water 
from  flowing  natuially  firom  the  higher  to  the  lower 
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]*Dd  ;  M  I17  tlie  oner  oT  tb«  lower  luid  ogaiiu 
th['  owner  of  the  higher  land,  in  com  the  latlrr  di 
uiy  thing  to  hii  land  b;  nhich  tlie  watei  Bowe 
baa  it  inw  (he  lower  land  in  ft  diffennl  w>;  &ai 
what  it  naturally  would.  Id  the  abMnce  of  an 
■pecial  cualom  or  law  lo  the  contm;,  the  lowi 
land  waa  iubject  to  receiTe  the  watxf  which  flewe 
natorally  fnnn  the  apper  land  ;  and  thia  rule  of 
law  waa  thui  flipreased, — o^er  im/erior  n^i 
mroil.  The  feitiliiing  malenala  carried  do' 
die  lowi-r  land  wen  couidcrFd  u  an  ample 
pmaalion  Cor  any  damage  nhieh  it  might  n 
fmnt  the  water.  Many  difficult  qwstiaiu  Oct 
ill  the  nii(>lifaliwi  to  practice  of  the  general 
of  law  OS  to  ai|ua  pinna  ;  and,  among  othcn,  tbu 
qneation, — What  thinga  done  by  the  owneiiof  the 
land  were  to  be  con^dered  ai  preTenting  or  alter- 
ing Ihi!  nalunil  flow  of  the  walen  ?  The  OHicluaian 
of  Ulpian  it,  that  acta  done  to  the  land  for  the  pur- 
poaea  of  cultiTation  wera  not  to  be  considered  aa  aeti 
uterfering  with  the  catunl  Sow  of  the  water). 
Water  which  increawd  from  the  feliing  of  lain,  or 
in  couaequeuce  of  rain  changed  iu  colour,  waa  con- 
aidered  within  the  definition  of  aqna  pluvia  ;  for 
It  waa  not  neceaoty  that  thL'  water  in  qucition 
abould  be  only  run  water,  it  wai  lofficient  if  there 
vaj  any  rain  water  in  it.  Thna,  when  water 
natnnlty  flawed  from  a  pond  or  mUih,  and  a  per- 
•on  did  something  to  exclude  luch  water  ^m 
T*^*"g  rat  bia  land,  if  luoh  morth  leceiTed  any 
inoeaae  from  rain  water,  and  ao  injured  the  land  of 
a  neigbboor,  the  penon  would  be  eompeUed  by 
thia  action  (o  remoTe  the  obiBcle  wbicb  be  had 
mated  to  the  free  paiaage  of  the  water. 

Thii  actiea  waa  allowed  for  the  (pedal  pio- 
lactioo  of  land  (i^n-} :  if  the  water  injured  a  town 
01  a  buitdiiig^lie  <aaa  then  belonged  to  flumina  and 
■tQliddia.     The  action  wai  only  allowed  to  pc 

damiga,  and  tbecefore  a  penon  amid  not 

lUi  mne^  ilgainBl  hi*  nsighbonr,  who  did  any 
thing  to  hia  own  land  by  which  he  stopped  the 
water  wbicb  woold  otherwise  fiow  to  that  peison'g 
land  and  b«  profluble  to  it.  The  title  in  th« 
DigBit  contsJni  many  rariona  coaes.  (Big.  39. 
tit.  Z;  Cic  Fn,  Mura.  10,  Thpic  9  ;  BoHhina, 
Oarnmad.  in  CSe.  Tiy.  i'.  9.)  [O.  L.] 

AQUA'RII,  were  ilaTea  who  carried  water  I 
bathing,  Ac  into  the  female  apartmanta ;  they  were 
alao  called  ogaoruS,  and  were  held  In  great  con- 
tempt (Jut.  n.  332  j  Feslm,  1.  «.  and  Mlillefi 
Note;  Hieron.^.27j  JuL  Paul,  iiu  7.)  Becker 
imagina  that  the  name  was  also  applied  to  slaves 
who  had  the  care  of  the  fountains  and  ponds  in 
gaidena.  {OaUiu,  voL  L  p.  BBB.)  The  aqnaiii 
were  alao  public  oSceis  who  attended  to  the  aqne- 
dncta  under  the  aedilea,  and  afterwardi  under  the 
enrobnt  aqaarnm.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  liiL  6 ;  Zeno, 
CW.  Jmst.  ri.  tlL  «2 ;  AQUianucTua.)     [P.  S.] 

A'QUILA     [SiONA  HiLiTiniA.] 

ARA  0«>(u(i,  JffXiV*.  avrtipiox),  an  altar. 
Allan  were  in  antiquity  lo  indispensable  a  part  of 
the  wonhip  of  the  goda,  that  it  seemed  impoaiible 
to  conceive  of  the  worship  of  the  gods  without 
attar*.  Thn)  we  hare  the  amnung  syllositm  la 
Lnclan,  il  -rip  ilal  Pciiial,  tlal  nal  ataF  iuit 
/iiir  ila\  Omiut,  itah-  ifa  Hal  itol  (JmpUer  Trag. 
c  fil).  In  nfercnee  to  tbe  termi,  fla/uli  pmperly 
lignifiea  any  eleration,  and  hence  we  End  in 
Homer  li^i  paiiii,  but  il  aRerward*  came  to  be 
appUed  to  an  ehntim  iisad  tiir  the  wonhip  of  the 
go<u,  and  henc<  an  ahar.     'Ea^dpa  waa  nsed  in 


ARA. 

tbe  limited  sense  of  an  altar  Ihr  bumt-offMaga. 
In  Latin  am  and  a/lart  are  often  used  without 
any  diatinetton,  but  proporly  arn  was  tower  Ihaii 
ailart :  the  latter  was  erected  in  honour  of  the 
snperioT  gods,  the  former  in  honour  of  the  inferior, 
heioet  and  deraigodt.  Thus  we  read  in  Virgil 
(£W.T.  65):  — 

"  En  qnattuor  arai ; 

Ecce  duos  libi,  Daphni ;  duaa,  altaria,  Phoebo." 
On  the  other  bond,  aacriflces  were  offered  lo  the 
infernal  goda,  not  upon  allaia,  but  in  cuTitiet 
(lavbitt  tcniiailiy  BiSpai,  Adiiinii)  dug  in  the 
ground.    <Pe<tus,  i.  v.  AUaria.') 

Aa  among  the  ancienla  almost  every  religiooi 
act  waa  accompanied  by  sacrifice,  it  wai  oiUn 
necessary  to  proride  altar*  on  the  spur  of  the  oc- 
casion, and  they  were  then  eonstmcted  nf  earth, 
sods,  or  stone*,  collected  on  the  spoL  When  the 
occasion  was  not  sudden,  they  were  built  with 
regular  courses  of  maionry  or  brickwork,  as  ia 
clearly  shown  in  several  eiamples  on  the  column 
of  Tiujan  at  Rome.  See  the  left-hand  figure  in 
iho  woodcut  annexed.  The  first  deriation  from 
thi*  absolute  simplicity  of  form  consisted  in  the 
addition  of  a  base,  and  of  a  corresponding  ptojcc- 
tlon  at  tbe  top,  the  latter  being  intended  lo  hold 
the  fire  and  the  objects  offered  in  sacnfice.  Theu 
two  parts  are  to  common  aa  to  be  atinast  unifonn 
tj-jiei  of  the  form  of  an  altar,  and  will  be  found  in 
itled  undemcaih. 


Allan  were  «ther  square  or  mmd.    The  latta 
form,  which  was  the  leu  common  of  the  twi^  i* 

exemplified  in  the  fallowing  fignre*. 


snspended.  They  were  alao 
adorned  with  sculpture  ;  and  some  were  carered 
with  the  walks  of  tbe  most  celebrated  artists  of 
antiquity.  The  fint  cut  above  exhibits  a  •pecinian 
if  the  elaborate  style,  the  outline  of  an  Etmscan 
iltar,  in  connoat  with  tbe  unadorned  altar.  If  an 
altar  wa*  erected  before  a  statue  of  a  god,  it  wat 
always  ta  be  lower  than  the  atatne  befim  which  it 
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*  pkod  (VitiuT.  iv.  9).     or  thli  wc  bate  ai 
uoiile  in  k  mrdallioD  on  ihr  Atth  of  CaoiunliiK 
Rome,  nprcKDtiDg  ui  olUi  erected  before  I 
Ine  of  Apollo.     See  ihe  uincied  cdL 
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Ill 


might  1, 


iry  that  an  aSUi  ihoald  be  buill 
in  order  that  the  ileuo  of  the 
o  Tafted  up  to  beoTcn,  and  il 
n  anj  place,  ai  an  Ihe  lide  of  e 


jTvre.  Hoc  at  llie  vonhip  of  Ihc  godi 
Uter  timea  chiefly  connected  wilh  teinpli-s,  allan 
Icame  an  bdiipenublc  pntl  af  ~ 
ihoogh  there  could  be  allari  wilhoi 
(sold  hardlj  be  tfmples  wilhaul  all 
of  bomt-offcTingi,  at  nhich  aninis 
pmented,  wire  erected  betote  Ihc  temple*  (S«fuii 
•fiiK,Atach.SiippL*97),Btihawnm  the  woo<" 
rat  m  the  wticlo  Antai  j  hot  there  were  all 
altan,  on  vhich  incenae  wai  bucnt  and  bloodln 
maibca  offered,  within  the  temple,  and  principal!; 
befin  the  llatoe  of  Uie  diTuiitj  to  whom  thcj  wore 
Minted.  All  allan  were  placei  of  refuge  The 
■■I^IioaBtt  were  coniiderect  a>  placing  themKlrei 
■nder  ths  pnlection  of  the  deiliea  to  whom  thi 
■itan  were  eomeaated  ;  and  riolcnce  to  the  nnibr 

the  Orseki  to  lake  tolemn  onthi  at  alton, 
taking  hold  of  tfae  attar  or  of  the  gtatoe  of  the  god. 
Cicero  (pro  Bali.  B)  expreailj-  raentioni  tbii  ai  i 
Onek  pinetice.  (Comp.  K.  F.  Heraiann,  OoUm- 
^miL  Aberii.  d.  GnBAa,  §  17,  and  §  22.  n.  9.) 
ARAEOSTYLOS.  [Tkhpluh.] 
ARATEIA    (ifdrfiB.),   two    sicrificca  offired 

fennl  of  the  Achaeant,  who  after  his  death 
WMoredby  hi<  countrjmcn  as  a  hero,Tn  consoqui 
af  Ihe  eomniaiid  of  an  otacle.     (Pans.  ii.  9.  3  4.) 
The  fnll  acconnt  of  the  two  fcsliie  dayi  it  pre- 
ttmi  in  Platarch'i  Life  of  Aratiu  (tiS).     Th< 
SiqriiDBB*,  nji  be,  aSer  lo  Atatoi  two  nnificn 


'CI7  irear:  the  one  on  the  da;  on  which  be 
:livcnd  hia  natiTe  town  from  tyranny,  vhieh 
the  fifth  of  the  month  of  Ualiiiu,  the  wm 
hich  the  Athenians  tall  Antheiterion  ;  and  thb 
•acriEce  they  call  nn-^pia.  The  other  they  cele- 
brate in  the  moDlh  in  which  they  belieie  that  he 
waa  bom.  On  the  tint,  the  isiett  of  Zens  o^red 
the  ncrificea  ;  on  the  Kcond,  the  pcieit  of  Antiu, 
'earing  a  while  ribbon  with  pnrple  (poti  in  the 
cntre,  longi  being  anng  to  the  lyre  by  the 
ctori  or  the  stage.  The  public  teacher  (7v/m- 
lapx<")  led  hii  boys  and  youths  in  prDccssion, 
prolobljr  to  the  henmin  of  Antua,  followed  by  the 
senaton  adorned  with  garlands,  after  "'*" 
those  citiienj  » 


The 


II  (till  ot 


ilh  garlao 
wished  to 


it}',  but  the  principal  honours  have 
en  aooiuned  by  time  and  other  criicumstancei. 
Vachimuth,  lldiai.  AlUril,.  Tol.iL  p.S28.)  [  L.S.] 
ARA'THUM     (tporpor),     a     plough.       The 
0 reeks    appear    to    have    had   from   the   earliest 
liinea  diicnitiet  in  the  fashion  of  their  ploughs. 
Hesiod  {Op.  tt  Dia,  *32)  adiisea  the  6inner  U 
have  always  two  ploughs,  so  that  if  one  faroke  the 
other  might  be  ready  for  use  ;  and  Ihey  were  lob* 
of  two  kinds,  the  one  called  but  jyvov,  becanae  in  it 
tbe  plovgh-lail  ("r^l,  (wu,  iaru)  was  of  the  lania 
piece  of  timber  with  the  shan-bnm  (f^tvu,  Jmi, 
ileaiaie)  and  the  pole  (iiimi,  loTofoaAt,  lemo)  ;  ^ 
'  e  other  called  wijKTdt,  i,t.  amftctei,  because  in 
the  three   above-mentioned   parte,  wbich  wctb 
>reover  to  be  of  three  diflerent  kinds  of  timber, 
ire  adjutled  to  one  another,  and  bstened  to- 
gether by  moms  of  nails  (70^1^17111).     (Comp. 
Horn.  n.  I.  353,  liiL  703.) 

The  method  of  forming  a  plough  of  the  fonaer 
kind  was  hj  taking  a  yonng  tne  with  two  bnuchea 
proceeding  from  its  Inink  in  opposite  directions,  so 
tiiat  wiiilit  in  ploughing  the  trunk  was  made  to 
serve  far  the  pole,  one  of  the  two  branches  stood 
upwards  and  became  the  tail,  and  the  other  pene- 
irated  the  ground,  and,  being  covered  sometime* 
with  bronze  or  iron,  fulfiUed  the  purpoaeof  a  share. 
This  form  is  eihibiled  in  tbe  oppemoM  figure  of 
the  BDoeied  woodcut,  taken  from  a  mcdaL     Tbe 


rt  figure  shows  the  plongh  still  used  in  Mysia, 
deacribca  and  delineated  bv  Sir  C.  Fellowa  It 
n  little  more  complioitcd  than  the  first  plough. 
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(Exmniom  in  Asia  Minor^  1838,  p.  71)  observes 
that  each  portion  of  this  iDstniment  is  still  called 
by  its  ancient  Greek  name,  and  adds,  that  it  seems 
suited  only  to  the  light  soil  preTsiling  where  he 
observed  it,  that  it  is  held  by  one  hand  only,  that 
the  form  of  the  share  (ffrKii)  varies,  and  that  the 
ploogh  is  frequently  used  witliout  any  share.  **  It 
IS  drawn  by  two  oxen,  yoked  from  the  pole,  and 
guided  by  a  long  reed  or  thin  stick  (icdrpfyos), 
which  has  a  spud  or  scraper  at  the  end  for  cleaning 
the  share.**    See  the  lowest  figure  in  the  woodcut. 

Another  recent  traveller  in  Greece  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  plougb  which  he  saw  in 
that  country — a  description  iq[)proaching  still  nearer 
to  the  vrjKThw  &poTpop  of  Homer  and  Hcsiod.  ^  It 
is  composed,**  says  he,  *^  of  two  curved  pieces  of 
wood,  one  longer  than  the  other.  The  long  piece 
fonns  the  pole,  and  one  end  of  it  being  jomed  to 
the  other  piece  about  a  foot  from  the  bottom, 
divides  it  into  a  share,  which  is  cased  with  iron, 
and  a  handle.  The  share  is,  besides,  attached  to 
the  pole  by  a  short  cross-bar  of  wood.  Two  oxen, 
with  no  other  harness  than  yokes,  are  joined  to  the 
pole,  and  driven  by  the  ploughmui,  who  holds  the 
nandle  in  his  left  hand,  and  Sie  goad  in  his  right** 
(Hobhouse,  Jtmrnef  ikrfmgk  Albama,  &C.,  vol  L 
p.  140.)  A  view  of  the  plain  of  Elis,  representing 
this  plough  in  use,  is  given  by  Mr.  S.  Stanhope  in 
his  Ofympia  (p.  42). 

The  yoke  and  pole  used  anciently  in  plouffhing 
did  not  differ  from  those  employed  for  dran^t  in 
general  Consequently  they  do  not  here  require 
any  further  description.  [JuouM.]  To  the  bottom 
of  the  poU^  in  the  compacted  plough,  was  attached 
the  plo9igli4ttU,  which,  according  to  Hesiod,  might 
be  made  of  any  piece  of  a  tree  (especially  the 
wpt^os,  L  e.  the  Uex,  or  holm-oak),  the  natural 
curvature  of  whicJi  fitted  it  to  this  use.  But  in 
the  time  and  country  of  Virgil  pains  were  taken 
to  force  a  tree  into  that  form  which  was  most  ex- 
actly adapted  to  the  purpose.  {Georg.  i  169, 170.) 
The  upper  end  of  the  buris  being  held  by  the 
ploughman,  the  lower  part,  below  its  junction  with 
the  pole,  was  used  to  hold  the  share-leamj  which 
was  either  sheathed  with  metal,  or  driven  bare  into 
the  ground,  according  to  circumstances. 

To  these  three  continuous  and  most  essential 
parts,  the  two  foUowing  are  added  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  plough  by  Virgil :  — 

1.  The  earth-boardi,  or  mould-boards  (onrss), 
rising  on  each  side,  bending  outwardly,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  throw  on  either  hand  the  soil  which 
had  been  previously  loosened  and  raised  by  the 
share,  and  adjusted  to  the  share-beam  which  was 
made  double  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  them :  — 

"  Binae  (iMfes,  duplici  aptantur  detUalia  dorso.** 

Accordii^  to  Palladius  (i.  43),  it  was  desirable  to 
have  ploughs  both  with  earth-boards  (aurita)  and 
without  them  {simplicia), 

2.  The  ka$idle  (sHva\  which  is  seen  in  Fel- 
low8*b  woodcut,  and  likewise  in  the  following  re- 
presentation of  an  ancient  Italian  plough.  Virgil 
considers  this  part  as  used  to  turn  the  plough  at 
the  end  of  the  fiinow.  **  Stivaque,  quae  currus  a 
tergo  torqueat  imos.**  Servius,  however,  in  his 
note  on  this  line  explains  stwa  to  mean  **  the 
handle  by  which  the  plough  is  directed.**  It  is  pro- 
bable that,  as  the  de$Ualia,  L  e.  the  two  share-betuns, 
which  Virgil  supposes  were  in  the  form  of  the 
Greek  letter  A,  wluch  he  describes  hjdt^itUci  dorso^ 
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the  buris  was  fastened  to  the  left  share-beam,  and 
the  stiva  to  the  right,  so  that,  instead  of  the  simple 
plough  of  the  Greeks,  that  described  by  Virgil,  and 
used,  no  doubt,  in  his  country  (see  the  following 
woodcut),  was  more  like  the  modem  Lancashira 
plough,  which  is  commonly  held  behind  with  both 
hands.  Sometimes,  however,  the  stiva  (^x^^^t 
Hes.  Op,  et  Dus,  467)  was  used  alone  and  instead 
of  the  tail,  as  in  the  Mysian  plough  above  repre- 
sented. To  a  plough  so  constructed  the  language 
of  Columella  was  especially  i^iplicable,  **  Antar 
stivae  paene  rectus  innititur**  (i.  9)  ;  and  the  ex- 
pressions of  Ovid,  **  Stivaeque  innixus  arator  ** 
(Met.  viii  218),  and  ''Inde  premens  stivam  de- 
signat  moenia  sulco.**  (Fast.  iv.  825.)  In  pkice  of 
**  stiva,**  Ovid  also  uses  the  less  ap]nt>priate  term 
**  capulus**  (Ep,  de  PoHia,  I  8.  61)  ;  **Ipse  manu 
capulum  prensi  moderatus  aratri**  When  tne  plough 
was  held  either  by  the  stiva  alone,  or  by  the  buris 
alone,  a  piece  of  wood  {jnaniada)  was  fixed  acroei 
the  summit,  and  on  this  the  labourer  pressed  with 
both  hands.  Besides  guiding  the  plough  in  a 
stmight  line,  his  duty  was  to  force  the  slure  to  a 
sufficient  depth  into  the  soil.  Virgil  aUudes  to  this 
in  the  phrase  **  Depresso  aratro  **  {Gwrg,  i.  45). 
The  cross-bar,  which  is  seen  in  Mr.  Fellows*s 
drawing,  and  mentioned  in  Sir  J.  C  Hobhouse*s 
description,  and  which  passes  from  the  pole  to  the 
share  for  the  purpose  of  giving  additional  strength, 
was  called  owd^,  in  Latin  ^^larum.  The  coulter 
{cuUer^  Plin.  H.  N.  xviil  48)  was  used  by  the 
Romans  as  it  is  with  us.  It  was  inserted  into  the 
pole  so  as  to  depend  vertically  before  the  share, 
cutting  through  the  roots  which  came  in  its  way, 
and  thus  preparing  for  the  more  complete  loosening 
and  overturning  of  the  soil  by  the  share. 

About  the  time  of  Pliny  two  small  wheels  {roUMe^ 
roiulae)  were  added  to  the  plough  in  Rhaetia  ;  and 
Servius  (L  c.)  mentions  the  use  of  them  in  the 
country  of  Vii^iL  The  annexed  woodcut  shows 
the  form  of  a  whed-plough,  as  represented  on  a 
piece  of  engraved  jasper,  of  Roman  woikmanshipk 
It  also  shows  distinctly  the  iemo  or  pole,  the 
coulter  or  cuUer^  the  daUaU  or  share-beam,  the 
buris  or   plough-tail,  and   the  handle  or  sfwo. 


(Caylus,  Rec.  d'Ani.  v.  pi.  83.  No.  6.)     It    cor. 
responds,  in  all   essential  particulars,  with    the 
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ploogli  now  need  about  Mantua  and  Venice,  of 
which  an  engraTU^  ia  given  above.  I.  Buris. 
2.  Temo.  S.  Dentale.  4.  Culter.  5.  Vomer. 
6.  Auica. 

Rospecting  the  operation  of  ploughing,  see 
Agucultura,  p.  49.  [J.  Y.] 

A'RBITER.     [JuDSx.] 

ARBITRA'RIA  A'CTIO.    [Actio.] 

ARCA,  a  chest  or  coffer.  —  1.  A  ehoft,  in  which 
the  Romans  were  accustomed  to  place  their  money: 
the  phrase  «x  area  aoioen  had  the  meaning  of 
pajing  in  ready  money.  (Comp.  Cic.  ad  AU,  L 
9.)  These  chests  were  either  made  of  or  bound 
with  iron,  or  other  metals.  (Jut.  zl  26,  xiv.  259.) 
The  name  ana  was  usually  given  to  the  chests 
in  which  the  rich  kept  their  money,  and  was  op- 
posed to  the  smaller  loeuli  (Juv.  i.  89),  taeadma 
(Jut.  xi.  26),  and  entmena. 

2.  Area  pmbUaa  was  used  under  the  empire  to 
signify  the  city-funds,  which  were  distinct  from 
ti»  aenriom  and  the  fiscus,  and  the  administra* 
tioD  of  which  belonged  to  the  senate.  (Vopisc. 
AwtL  20.)  The  name  area  was,  however,  also 
used  as  equivalent  to  fitauj  that  is,  the  imperial 
treasuiy :  thus,  we  read  of  the  area  Jrumtntaria^ 
area  olearia^  area  ecaario,  dx.  (Symm.  x.  83  ; 
compare  Dig.  60.  tit  4.  s.  1.) 

3w  Area  also  signified  the  coffin  in  which  penons 
were  buried  (Aur.  Vict  De  Vir.  lU,  42  ;  Lucan, 
viiL  736),  or  the  bier  on  which  the  corpse  was 
placed  previously  to  burial.     (Dig.  11.  tit  7.  s.  7.) 

4.  It  was  also  a  strong  cell  made  of  oak,  in  which 
criminals  and  slaves  were  confined.  (Cic.  Pro 
MUam,  c.  22  ;  Festus,  «.  v.  Robum.) 

A'RCERA,  a  covered  carriage  or  litter,  spread 
vith  dotha,  which  was  used  in  ancient  times  in 
Rame^  to  cany  the  aged  and  infirm.  It  is  said  to 
liave  obtained  the  name  of  aicera  on  account  of  its 
resemblance  to  an  area.  (Vair.  L.  L.  v.  140,  ed. 
Mailer  ;  OcU.  xz.  1.) 

ARCflEION  (jkfx*^^)  properly  means  any 
pobBc  plaee  bdoi^vig  to  the  magistrates  (comp. 
Hend.  it.  62),  but  was  more  particularly  applied 
at  Athens  to  ^e  archive  office,  where  the  decrees 
of  the  pei^o  vid  other  state  documents  were  pre- 
served. This  office  is  sometimes  called  merely  rh 
hnUiruof,  (Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  275.)  At  Athens  the 
aithives  were  kept  in  the  temple  of  the  mother  of 
the  gods  (fi'^p^par)^  and  the  charge  of  it  was  in- 
tmsted  to  the  president  (hnerdnis)  of  the  senate 
•f  the  Five -hundred.  (Dem.  de  FaU.  Leg.  p.  381, 
m  Arielog.  L  p.  799  ;  Pans,  l  3.  §  4.) 

ARCHIArTER  (Vx^o^P^^  compounded  of 
ifX^'  Of  Vx'*''*  ^  chie^  and  larp6s,  a  physician), 
a  medical  title  under  the  Roman  emperers,  the 
exact  Bonification  of  which  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  discussion  ;  for  while  some  persons  in- 
teipret  h  **  the  chief  of  the  physicians  **  (qman 
ifX"^  ^^  loTpdr)  others  explain  it  to  mean  **  the 
shysician  to  the  prince**  {qtuui  rod  ipxovros 
mrp6%\  Upon  the  whole  it  seems  tolerably  cer- 
tain that  the  fivmer  is  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word,  and  for  these  reasons :  —  1.  From  its  ety- 
boIot  it  can  hardly  have  any  other  sense,  and 
of  sSTtha  words  similarly  formed  {i^irdKrcnf^ 

i^rrpUtXutos^   itpX^^^*^^"^**  ^^)  ^''^'^  ^  °^ 
oDethat  has  any  reference  to  "fie  priNoe.**    2.  We 

fiad  the  title  i^iplied  to  physicians  who  lived  at 

Frtrisa,  AlexaDdria^  &g.,  where  no  king  was  at 

tlat  time  reining.    3bOalen(cfo71ler.  aciPif.  cl, 

rcL  xir.  pi  31 1,  edL  KQhn)  speaks  of  Andiomachus 
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being  appointed  "to  ni/«  over^  the  physicians 
{i^taf\  I.  e.,  in  fiurt,  to  be  **  archiator.**  4.  Au- 
gustine {De  CivU.  Dei,  iii.  17)  applies  the  word  to 
Aesculapius,  and  St  Jerome  (metaphorically  of 
course)  to  our  Saviour  (ziii.  Homil.  m  S.  Lue.\ 
in  both  which  cases  it  evidently  means  "  the  chief 
physician."  5.  It  is  apparently  8ynon3'mous  with 
proiomedicue^  tupra  medicot^  dominu*  medicomm, 
and  tuperpo»tiu  ^edicorum,  all  which  expressions 
occur  in  inscriptions,  &c.,  and  also  with  the  title 
Rais  '*ala  "^Irotdbd,  among  the  Arabians.  6.  We 
find  the  names  of  severu  persons  who  were  phy- 
sicians to  the  emperor,  mentioned  without  the  ad- 
dition of  the  title  archiaier.  7.  The  archiatri  were 
divided  into  Arckiatri  mmeti  palaHiy  who  attended 
on  the  emperor,  and  Art^iairi  pepiUares^  who  at- 
tended on  the  people ;  so  that  it  is  certain  that  aU 
those  who  bore  this  titie  were  not  ^  physicians  to 
the  prinee.^  The  chief  argument  in  fiivour  of  the 
contrary  opmion  seems  to  arise  from  the  fiu:t,  that 
of  all  those  who  are  known  to  have  held  the  office 
of  Archiatri  the  greater  part  certainly  were  also 
physicians  to  the  emperor ;  but  this  is  only  what 
might  d  priori  be  expected,  vis.  that  those  who 
had  attained  the  highest  rank  in  their  profession 
would  be  chosen  to  attend  upon  the  prince.  * 

The  first  person  whom  we  find  bearing  this  title 
is  Andromachus,  physician  to  Nero,  and  inventor 
of  the  Theriaca  (Galen.  L  e.  ;  Erotian.  Lex.  Voc. 
Hippoer.  Praef.)  :  but  it  is  not  known  whether  he 
had  at  the  same  time  any  sort  of  authority  over  the 
rest  of  the  profession.  In  fiict,  the  history  of  the 
title  is  as  obscure  as  its  meaning,  and  it  is  chiefly 
by  means  of  the  laws  respecting  the  medical  pro- 
fession that  we  learn  the  rank  and  duties  attached 
to  it  In  after  times  (as  was  stated  above)  the 
order  appears  to  have  been  divided,  and  we  find 
two  distinct  classes  of  archiatri,  via.  those  of  tha 
palace  and  those  of  the  people.  (Cod.  Theodos. 
xiii  tit  3  ;  Z>s  Medide  et  ProfetaonbrnM.)  The 
artkiatri  eanetipaUUii  were  persons  of  high  rank, 
who  not  only  exereised  their  profession,  but  were 
judges  on  occasion  of  any  disputes  that  might  occur 
among  the  physicians  of  the  place.  They  had 
certain  privileges  granted  to  them,  e.  g.  they  were 
exempted  from  all  taxes,  as  were  also  their  wives 
and  children ;  they  were  not  obliged  to  lodge 
soldiers  or  others  in  the  provinces ;  they  could  not 
be  put  in  prison,  &c  ;  for  though  these  privileges 
seem  at  fint  to  have  been  common  to  aU  ^ysicians 
(Cod.  Just  X.  tit  52.  s.  6.  Medico*  et  maanme 
ArdUairoe\  yet  afterwards  they  were  confined  to 
the  archiatri  of  the  palace,  and  to  those  of  Rome. 
When  they  obtained  their  dismissal  from  attend- 
ance on  the  emperor,  either  firom  old  age  or  any 
other  cause,  they  retamed  the  tide  ex-arddaiA^ 
or  eat-arekiairis.  (Cod.  x.  tit  52.  leg.  6.)  The 
ar^iatri  poptdares  were  established  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  and  each  city  was  to  be  provided' with 
five,  seven,  or  ten,  accordinff  to  its  sise.  (Dig. 
27.  tit  1.  s.  6.)  Rome  had  fourteen,  besides  one 
for  the  vestal  virgins,  and  one  for  the  gymnasia. 
(Cod.  Theodos.  L  c.)  They  were  paid  by  the  go- 
vernment, and  were  therefore  obliged  to  attend 
their  poor  patients  gratis  ;  but  were  allowed  to  re- 
ceive fees  from  the  rich.  (Cod.  Theodos.  L  e,)  The 
arehiatri  populares  were  not  appointed  by  the 

*  Just  as  in  EngUmd  the  President  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  is  (or  used  to  be)  ex-offido  phy- 
sician to  the  sovereign. 
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gpvemon  of  the  proyincca,  but  were  elected  by  the 
people  thenuelyea.  (Dig.  50.  tit  9.  s.  1.)  The 
office  appears  to  have  been  more  lacrative  than  that 
of  archiatri  aancti  palatii,  though  leu  honourable. 
In  later  times,  we  find  in  Cauiodorui  (see  Meibom. 
Comment  in  Com,  FormuL  ArchicUr,  Helmst  1668) 
the  title  ^  comet  archiatromm,**  **  count  of  the  arch- 
iatri,*^ together  with  an  account  of  hii  duties,  by 
which  it  appears  that  he  was  th^  arbiter  and  judge 
of  all  disputes  and  difficulties,  and  ranked  among 
tlie  officers  of  the  empire  as  a  vicarius  or  dvm, 
(See  Le  Clerc,  and  Sprengel,  Hitt,  de  la  Mid, 
Further  information  on  the  subject  may  be  found 
in  seyeral  works  referred  to  in  the  Oxford  edition 
of  Theophilus  De  Corp.  Hum.  Fabr.  p.  275  ;  and 
in  Ooldhom,  De  Archiatris  Romarua  el  eorum  Ori- 
gins ueque  ad  finem  imperii  Romami  OoddentaUsy 
Lips.  1841.)  [W.A.G.] 

ARCHIMI'MUS.    [MiMus.] 

ARCHITECTU'RA  (fipx^'r^K^opia^  iLpxirttc- 
TOKUc^),  in  its  widest  sense,  signifies  all  that  we 
understand  by  ardHtedure,  and  by  citnl  and  mili- 
tary  enginaervng :  in  its  more  restricted  meaning,  it 
is  the  science  of  building  according  to  the  laws  of 
proportion  and  the  principles  of  beauty.  In  the 
former  sense,  it  has  its  foundation  in  neoestOy :  in 
the  Utter,  upon  art  taking  occasion  from  necessity. 
The  hut  of  a  savage  is  not,  properly  speaking,  a 
work  of  architecture;  neither,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  building  in  which  different  and  incongruous 
styles  are  exhibited  side  by  side.  An  architectural 
oonstrucUon,  in  the  artistic  sense,  must  possess  not 
only  utUiiy,  but  beauty,  and  also  wuty:  it  must  be 
suggestire  of  some  idea,  and  referable  to  some 
modd. 

The  architecture  of  every  people  is  not  only  a 
most  interesting  branch  of  its  antiquities,  but  also 
a  most  important  feature  in  its  history ;  as  it  forms 
one  of  the  most  durable  and  most  intelligible  evi- 
dences of  advancement  in  civilization.  If  the 
Greek  and  Roman  literature  and  history  had  been 
a  blank,  what  ideas  of  their  knowledge,  and  power, 
ud  social  condition  would  their  monuments  have 
still  suggested  to  us  I  What  a  store  of  such  ideas 
is  even  now  being  developed  from  the  monuments 
of  Asia,  Egypt,  and  America  I 

The  object  of  the  present  article  is  to  give  a  very 
compendious  account  of  the  history  and  principles 
of  the  art,  as  practised  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  details  of  the  subject  will  be,  for  the  most 
part,  referred  to  their  separate  and  proper  heads. 
The  lives  of  the  architects  will  be  found  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Grrek  and  Roman  Mythology  and 
Biography. 

It  is  well  observed  by  Sticglitz  that  architecture 
has  its  origin  in  nature  and  religion.  The  neces- 
sity for  a  habitation,  and  the  attempt  to  adorn  those 
habitations  which  were  intended  for  the  gods,  are 
the  two  causes  from  which  the  art  derives  its  ex- 
istence. In  early  times  we  have  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  much  attention  was  paid  to  domestic 
architecture,  but  we  have  much  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  The  resources  of  the  art  were  hivished 
upon  the  temples  of  the  gods ;  and  hence  the 
greater  part  of  the  history  of  Grecian  architecture 
is  iii9ep.irably  connected  with  that  of  the  temple, 
uiid  has  its  proper  pbicc  under  Trmplum,  and  the 
•ubord'uiate  headings,  such  iis  Column  a,  under 
which  heads  also  the  diflferent  orders  arc  described. 

But,  though  the  first  rise  of  architecture,  as  a 
fine  iut,  is  connected  with  the  temple,  yet,  viewed 
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as  the  science  of  construction,  it  mutt  have  been 
employed,  even  earlier,  for  other  purposes,  such  as 
the  erection  of  fortifications,  palaces,  treasuries,  and 
other  works  of  utility.    Accordingly,  it  is  the 
general  opinion  c^  antiquaries,  that  the  veiy  eariiest 
edifices,  of  which  we  have  any  remains,  are  the  so- 
called  Cyclopean  works,  in  which  we  see  huge 
unsquared  blocks  of  stone  built  together  in  the  bat 
way  th^  their  shinies  would  allow ;  although  it 
can  be  proved,  in  some  instances,  that  the  rodenen 
of  this  sort  of  work  is  no  sufficient  proof  of  its  very 
early  date,  for  that  it  was  adopted,  not  firom  want 
of  skill,  but  on  account  of  the  object  of  the  work, 
and  the  nature  of  the  materials  employed.    (Bun- 
bury,  On  Cydopean  Remains  m  Ceniral  Italy,  in  the 
OauUxd  Mueeum,  vol  il)  [M  UR  us.]  The  account 
of  the  early  palaces  cannot  well  be  separated  from 
that  of  domestic  architecture  in  general,  and  is 
therefore  given  under  Don  us  ;  that  of  erections  in- 
tended, or  supposed  to  be  intended,  for  treoauhes, 
will  be  found  under  Thb8auru8. 

In  addition  to  these,  however,  there  are  other 
purposes,  for  which  architecture,  still  using  the 
term  in  its  lower  sense,  would  be  required  in  a 
very  early  stage  of  political  society  ;  such  as  the 
general  arrangement  of  cities,  the  provision  of 
a  place  for  Uie  transaction  of  public  business, 
witii  the  necessary  edifices  appertaining  to  it 
[AooRA,  Forum],  and  the  whole  class  S  works 
which  we  embrace  under  the  head  of  civil  en- 
gineering, such  as  those  for  drainage  [Cloaca, 
Emissarius],  for  communication  [Via,  Pons], 
and  for  the  supply  of  water  [  Aquarouctus].  The 
nature  of  these  several  works  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  the  periods  of  their  development, 
are  described  under  the  sevenil  articles.  Almost 
equally  necessary  arc  places  devoted  to  public  ex- 
ercise, health,  and  amusement,  Gymnasium,  Sta- 
dium, HipPODROMus,  Circus,  Balnrum,  Thra- 
TRUM,  Amphithratrum.  Lastly,  the  skill  of 
the  architect  has  been  from  the  earliest  times  em- 
ployed to  preserve  the  memory  of  departed  men 
and  past  events ;  and  hence  we  have  the  various 
works  of  monumental  and  triumphal  architecture, 
which  are  described  under  the  heads  Funus, 
Arcus,  Columna. 

The  maieriaU  employed  by  the  architect  were 
marble  or  stone,  wood,  and  various  kinds  of  earth, 
possessing  the  property  of  being  plastic  while  moist 
and  hardening  in  drying,  with  cement  and  metal 
clamps  for  fiistenings :  the  various  metals  were  also 
extensively  used  in  the  way  of  ornament.  The  de- 
tails of  this  branch  of  the  subject  are  given  in  the 
descriptions  of  the  several  kinds  of  building. 

The  principles  of  architectural  science  are  utiUiy, 
proportion,  and  the  imitation  of  nature.  The  first 
requisite  is  that  every  detail  of  a  building  should 
be  subordinate  to  its  general  purpose.  Next,  the 
form  of  the  whole  and  of  its  parts  must  be  derived 
from  simple  geometrical  figures;  namely,  the  straight 
line,  the  phine  surfiice,  and  regular  or  symmetrical 
rectilinear  figures,  as  the  equilateral  or  isosceles 
triangle,  the  square  or  rectangle,  and  the  regular 
polygons ;  symmetrical  curves,  as  the  circle  and 
ellipse  ;  and  the  solids  arising  out  of  these  various 
figures,  such  as  the  cube,  tho  pyramid,  the  cylinder, 
the  cone,  the  hemisphere,  &c.  Lastly,  the  orna- 
ments, by  which  these  I'omis  are  relieved  and 
beautified,  must  all  be  founded  cither  on  geo- 
metrical forms  or  on  the  imitation  of  nature. 

To  this  outline  of  the  purposes  and  principles  of 
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die  art,  it  only  remainf  to  subjoin  a  brief  sketch  of 
its  history,  which  Hirt  and  MUIIer  divide  into  fiye 
periods :  the  first,  which  is  chiefly  mythical,  comes 
down  to  the  time  of  Cypselus,  OK  30,  &  c  660 
(MUUer  brings  this  peri^  down  to  the  50th  Olym- 
piad, bl  c  580) :  the  second  period  comes  down  to 
the  termination  of  the  Persian  war,  01.  75.  2,  B.  c. 
478  (Mailer  brings  it  down  to  01.  80,  &  c.  460) : 
the  third  is  the  brilliant  period  from  the  end  of  the 
Persian  war  to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
OL  114,  B.C.  323  (MQller  closes  this  period  with 
the  death  of  Philip,  01 1 1 1,  &  c.  336) :  the  fourth 
period  is  brooght  down  by  Hirt  to  the  battle  of 
Actimn,  b.  c  31,  but  by  Miiller  only  to  the 
Roman  conqaest  of  Greece,  B.C.  146;  the  latter 
dJTision  has  the  conrenience  of  marking  the  tran- 
sition firom  Greek  to  Roman  architecture :  Hirt^s 
fifth  period  is  that  of  the  Roman  empire,  down  to 
the  dedication  of  Constaotinople,  a.  d.  330 ;  while 
MuUer^  fifth  period  embraces  the  whole  history  of 
Roman  architecture,  firom  the  time  when  it  bc^an 
to  imitate  the  Greek,  down  to  the  middle  ages, 
when  it  became  mingled  with  the  Gothic:  Hirt*s 
diTisioii  requires  us  to  draw  a  more  definite  line  of 
donarcation  than  is  possible,  between  the  Roman 
and  Byxantine  styles,  and  also  places  that  line  too 
early. 

The  characteristics  of  these  sercial  periods  will 
be  dereloped  under  the  articles  which  describe  the 
•rreral  classes  of  buildings:  they  are  thoefore 
Qotioed  in  this  place  with  the  utmost  possible 
brcTity.  Our  information  respecting  the  first  period 
ts  derived  irom  the  Homeric  poems,  the  tradi- 
tioos  preserred  by  other  writers,  and  the  most 
ancient  numuments  of  Greece,  Ccaatral  Italy,  and 
Ihe  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Strongly  fortified  cities, 
palaces,  and  treasuries,  are  the  chief  works  of 
}he  earlier  part  of  this  period ;  and  to  it  may  be 
referred  most  of  the  so-called  Cyclopean  remains  ; 
irhile  the  era  of  the  Dorian  iuTasion  marks,  in 
sD  probability,  the  commencement  of  the  Dorian 
style  of  temple  architecture.  The  principal  names 
of  artists  belonging  to  Hob  period  are  Daedalus, 
Eoryalua,  Hyperbius,  Docius,  and  some  others.  In 
the  second  period  the  art  made  rapid  advances 
ooder  the  powerfiil  patronage  of  the  aristocracies 
m  some  eitiin,  as  at  Sparta,  and  of  the  tyrants  in 
(rthers,  «s  Cypselus  at  Corinth,  Theagnos  at  Mcgara, 
Cleisthenes  at  Sicyon,  the  Peisistratids  at  Athens, 
and  Polycrates  at  Samoa.  Architecture  now  as- 
sumed decidedly  the  character  of  a  fine  art,  and 
became  associated  with  the  sister  arts  of  sculpture 
and  painting,  which  are  essential  to  its  dcvelop- 
ment.  The  temples  of  particular  deities  were  en- 
riched and  adorned  by  presents,  such  as  those 
vhich  Croesus  sent  to  the  Pythian  Apollo.  Mag- 
nificent temples  sprung  up  in  all  the  principal 
Greek  cities ;  and  while  the  Doric  order  was 
bmught  almost,  if  not  quite,  to  perfection,  in  Greece 
Proper,  in  the  Doric  colonies  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
in  Central  Italy  and  Sicily,  the  Ionic  order  ap- 
peared, already  perfect  at  its  first  invention,  in  the 
great  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus.  The  ruins 
itiU  existing  at  Paestum,  Syracuse,  Agrigentum, 
Selinua,  Aegina,  and  other  places,  are  imperishable 
Bumnments  of  this  period.  Nor  were  works  of 
utility  m^ected,  as  we  see  in  the  fountain  of  the 
Peisistratids  at  Athens,  the  aqncdiict  at  Samos 
[AQtrABDOCTU0],  the  seweis  {inr6vofxoi)  and  baths 
(aikuptS'hSpa)  at  Agrigentum.  To  this  period  aUo 
hthog  tbe  great  works  of  the  Roman  kings.     The 
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commencement  of  the  third  and  most  brilliant 
period  of  the  art  was  signalized  by  the  rebuilding 
of  Athens,  the  establishment  of  regular  principles 
for  the  laying  out  of  cities  by  Hippodamus  of  Mile- 
tus, and  the  great  works  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  by 
the  contemporaries  of  Pheidias,  at  Athens,  Eleusis, 
and  Oljmpia  ;  during  its  course  every  city  of 
Greece  and  her  colonies  was  adorned  with  splendid 
edifices  of  every  description  ;  and  its  termination 
is  marked  by  the  magnificent  works  of  Deinocrates 
and  his  contemporaries  at  Alexandria,  Antioch, 
and  other  cities.  The  first  part  of  the  fourth  pe- 
riod saw  the  extension  of  the  Greek  architecture 
over  the  countries  conquered  by  Alexander,  and, 
in  the  West,  the  commencement  of  the  new  style, 
which  arose  from  the  imitation,  with  some  alter- 
ations, of  the  Greek  forms  by  Roman  architect», 
to  which  the  conquest  of  Greece  gave,  of  course, 
a  new  impulse.  By  the  time  of  Augustus,  Ronif 
was  adorned  with  every  kind  of  public  and  pri 
vat6  edifice,  surrounded  by  villas,  and  fumishco 
with  roads  and  aqueducts ;  and  these  various 
erections  were  adorned  by  the  forms  of  Grecian 
art  ;  but  already  Vitruvius  begins  to  complain  that 
the  purity  of  that  art  ii  corrupted  by  the  intermix- 
ture of  heterogeneous  fiirms.  This  process  of  dete- 
rioration went  on  rapidly  during  the  fifth  period, 
though  combined  at  first  with  increasing  mag- 
nificence in  the  scale  and  number  of  the  buildings 
erected.  The  early  part  of  this  period  is  made  illus- 
trious by  the  numerous  works  of  Augustus,  and  his 
successors,  especially  the  Flavii,  Ncrva,  Trajan, 
Hadrian,  and  the  Antonines,  at  Rome  and  in  the 
provinces  ;  but  from  the  time  of  the  Antonines  the 
decline  of  the  art  was  rapid  and  decided.  In  one 
department,  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  architec- 
ture by  the  rise  of  Christian  churches,  which  were 
generally  built  on  the  model  of  the  Roman  Basilica. 
One  of  the  most  splendid  specimens  of  Christian 
architecture  is  the  church  of  S.  Sophia  at  Constan- 
tinople, built  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  a.  d.  537, 
and  restored,  after  its  partial  destruction  by  an 
earthquake,  in  554.  But,  long  before  this  time, 
the  Greco-Roman  style  had  become  thoroughly 
corrupted,  and  that  new  style,  which  is  called  the 
Byzantine,  had  arisen  out  of  the  mixture  of  Roman 
architecture  with  ideas  derived  horn  the  Northern 
nations.  It  is  beyond  our  limits  to  pursue  the 
history  of  this  and  later  styles  of  the  art 

Of  the  ancient  writers,  from  whom  our  knowledge 
of  the  subject  is  derived,  the  most  important  is,  of 
course,  Vitruvius.  The  following  are  the  principal 
modem  works  on  the  general  subject :  —  Winckcl- 
mann,  AnmeHumffen  uber  die  Bauhmst  der  Alten^ 
1762;  Stieglitz,  Arck'dologie  der  Bauhuut,  1801, 
and  GeichichtB  der  Baukurut^  1 827  ;  Hirt,  BavkuRst 
muA  den  GrundvdUxn  der  AUen^  1809,  and  Oes- 
ekickte  der  Bamhaui  bet  den  AUen^  1821 ;  MUIIer, 
Handbwch  der  Arck'dologie  der  Kunti,  1825  ;  the 
various  works  of  travels,  topography,  and  anti- 
quities, such  as  those  of  Stuart,  Chandler,  Clarke, 
Dodwell,  &c.,  all  the  most  important  of  which 
will  be  found  cited  by  the  authorities  referred  to ; 
and,  for  Central  Italy,  Mtiller^s  Eirusker,  and 
Abeken^s  MiUeUkUien  vor  der  Romimxhen  Herr' 
icha/i.  [P.  S.] 

ARCHITHEO'RUS.    [Delia,] 

ARCIION  (A>x^)'  The  government  of 
Athens  appears  to  have  gone  through  the  cycle  of 
changes,  which  ancient  history  records  as  the  lot  of 
many  other  states.    It  began  with  monarchy  ;  and 
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after  paadng  througli  a  dynasty  *  and  arifltocracy, 
ended  in  democracy.  Of  the  kings  of  Athens,  con- 
sidered as  the  capital  of  Attica,  Theseus  may 
be  said  to  have  been  the  first ;  for  to  him 
whether  as  a  real  individual  or  a  representative 
of  a  certain  period,  is  attributed  the  union  of  the 
different  and  independent  states  of  Attica  under 
one  head.  (Thuc.  ii.  15.)  The  last  was  Codrus ; 
in  acknowledgment  of  whose  patriotism  in 
meeting  death  for  his  country,  the  Athenians 
are  said  to  have  determined  that  no  one  should 
succeed  him  with  the  title  of  /SouriXc^i ,  or  king. 
It  seems,  however,  equally  probable,  that  it  was 
the  nobles  who  availed  themselves  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  their  own  interests,  by  abolish- 
ing the  kingly  power  for  another,  the  possessors  of 
which  they  odled  ipxoyrts^  or  rulezs.  These  for 
some  time  continued  to  be,  like  the  kings  of  the 
house  of  Codrus,  appointed  for  life :  still  an  impor- 
tant point  was  gained  by  the  nobles,  the  office 
being  made  jhre^wos,  or  accountable  (Pans.  iv.  5. 
§  4  ;  Dem.  e.  Neaer.  p.  1370  ;  Aristot  PoliL  il 
9 ;  B5ckh,  Pub.  Econ,  (f  AtiumA,  vol.  il  pw  27. 
Ist  ed.),  which  of  course  implies  that  the  nobility 
had  some  control  over  it ;  and  perhi^ts,  like  the 
barons  of  the  feudal  ages,  they  exercised  the  power 
of  deposition. 

Tlus  state  of  things  lasted  for  twelve  reigns  of 
archons.  The  next  step  was  to  limit  the  continu- 
ance of  the  office  to  ten  years,  still  confining  it  to 
the  Medontidae,  or  house  of  Codrus,  so  as  to  esta- 
blish what  the  Greeks  called  a  dynasty,  till  the 
archonship  of  Eryxias,  the  last  archon  of  that  family 
elected  as  such,  and  the  seventh  decennial  archon. 
(Clinton,  F,  H.^  vol.  L  p.  182.)  At  the  end  of  his 
ten  years  (&  c.  684),  a  much  greater  change  took 
place :  the  archonship  was  made  annual,  and  its 
various  duties  divided  among  a  college  of  nine, 
chosen  by  sufirage  (x^H*<y°^^^)  ^™  ^^^  Eupa- 
tridae,  or  Patricians,  and  no  longer  elected  fix>m  the 
Medontidae  exclusively.  This  arrangement  con- 
tinued till  tbe  timocracy  established  by  Solon,  who 
made  the  qualification  for  office  depend  not  on 
birth,  but  property,  still  retaining  the  election  by 
Buffin^ge,  and,  according  to  Plutarch,  so  fu  im- 
pairing the  authority  of  the  archons  and  other 
magistrates,  as  to  legalise  an  appeal  firom  them 
to  the  courts  of  justice  instituted  by  himself 
(*0<ra  reus  ipx<us  fra^t  icpivup,  Sfioivs  ira)  irtpi 
iKflrttp  els  Th  ZucaofHipiov  i^pdctis  HBuKtv, 
Plut.  Solon.  18.)  The  election  by  lot  is  believed 
to  have  been  introduced  by  Cleisthenes  (&  a 
508 ;  Herod,  vl  109)  ;  for  we  find  this  practice 
existing  shortly  after  his  time ;  and  Aristotle 
(PolU,  ii.  9)  expressly  states  that  Solon  made  no 
alteration  in  the  cdSpcats,  or  mode  of  election,  but 
only  in  the  qualification  for  office.  li^  however, 
there  be  no  interpolation  in  the  oath  of  the 
Heliasts  (Dem.  c.  Timocr.  p.  747),  we  are  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  election  by  lot  was 
as  old  as  the  time  of  Solon ;  but  the  authority 
of  Aristotie  and  other  evidence  strongly  incline 
us  to  some  such  supposition,  or  rather  leave 
no  doubt  of  its  necessity.  The  last  change  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made  by  Aristeides  (rpd/p€i 
iff^MTfta  KOf  y^y  chcu  ri/r  iroXircuu',  ical  rohs  tpxov- 
Tos  i^  *MiivwM¥  irdrruv  c^pcurOoc,  Plut  Arist, 
22),  who,  after  the  battie  of  Pktaea  (b.  a  479), 

*  By  this  is  meant  that  thesupreme  power,  though 
not  monarchical,  was  confined  to  one  fiunily. 
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abolished  the  property  qualification,  throwing  open 
the  archonship  and  other  magistracies  to  all  the  citi* 
sens,  that  is,  to  the  Thetcs,  as  well  as  the  other 
classes,  the  former  of  whom  were  not  allowed  by 
Solents  laws  to  hold  any  magistracy  at  all ;  in  con- 
formity with  which,  we  find  that,  even  in  the  time 
of  Aristeides,  the  archons  were  chosen  by  lot  horn 
the  wealthiest  class  of  citizens  iol  wtPTaKoaia- 
fidBtfufoif  Plut  Arist.  ad  init). 

Still,  after  the  removal  d  the  old  restrictions, 
some  security  was  left  to  insure  respectability; 
for,  previously  to  an  arehon  entering  on  office,  he 
underwent  an  examination  called  the  itydxpicis 
(PoUux,  viii.  85  ;  Deinar.  c.  Arittqg,  p.  107  ;  to^s 
iwta  lipx***^^^  ayaxpiytre  cl  yoweas  c2  rowwriw, 
Dem.  c.  EtilmL  p.  1320),  as  to  his  being  a  legi- 
timate and  a  good  citizen,  a  good  son,  and  qualified 
in  point  of  property :  cl  rh  rlftriftd  iarty  ain^ ; 
was  the  question  put  Now,  there  are  (Sch5- 
mann,  De  Comitiis^  p.  312. ;  B5ckh,  vol  il  p.  277) 
strong  reasons  for  supposing  that  this  form  of  ex- 
amination continued  even  after  the  time  of  Ari- 
steides ;  and  if  so,  it  would  follow  that  the  right 
in  question  was  not  given  to  the  Thetes  pro- 
miscuously, but  only  to  such  as  possessed  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  property.  But  even  if  it  were  so, 
it  is  admitted  that  this  latter  limitation  soon  be- 
came obsolete  ;  for  we  read  in  Lysias  (*Tirip  roZ 
'AHwdrov^  p.  169),  that  a  needy  old  man,  so 
poor  as  to  receive  a  state  allowance,  was  not  dis- 
qualified fix)m  being  archon  by  his  indigence,  but 
only  by  bodily  infirmity ;  fi'eedom  from  all  such 
defects  being  required  for  the  office,  as  it  was  in 
some  respects  of  a  sacred  character.  Yet,  even  after 
passing  a  satisfactory  ia^purts^  each  of  the  archons, 
m  common  with  othei  magistrates,  was  liable  to 
be  deposed,  on  complaint  of  misconduct  made  be- 
fore the  people,  at  the  first  r^[ular  assembly  in  each 
prytany.  On  such  an  occasion,  the  iinx^ipO' 
rorla,  as  it  was  called,  took  place  ;  and  we 
read  (Dem.  &  J%eoenn,  p.  1330  ;  Pollux,  viil  95  ; 
Haip.  in  Kvpia  'EiacKriffia)  that,  in  one  case,  the 
whole  body  of  BtfffwB^rcu  was  deprived  of  office 
(&ircx<ipoToi^(h)),  for  the  misbehaviour  of  one  of 
tiieir  body:  they  were,  however,  reinstated^  on 
promise  of  better  conduct  for  the  fhtnre. 

With  respect  to  the  later  ages  of  Athenian 
history,  we  learn  from  Strabo  (ix.  1),  that  even 
in  his  day,  the  Romans  allowed  the  fteedom 
of  Athens  ;  and  we  may  conclude  that  the  Athe- 
nians would  fondly  ding  to  a  name  and  office 
associated  with  some  of  their  most  cherished 
remembrances.  That  the  archonship^  however, 
though  still  in  existence,  was  merely  honorary,  we 
might  expect  from  the  analogy  of  the  consulate  at 
Rome ;  and,  indeed,  we  learn  that  it  was  some- 
times filled  by  strangers,  as  Hadrian  and  Plutarch. 
Such,  moreover,  was  the  democratical  tendency  of 
the  assembly  and  courts  of  justice  established 
by  Solon,  that,  even  in  earlier  times,  the  archons 
had  lost  the  great  political  power  which  they  at 
one  time  possessed  (Thuc.  i  126),  and  that,  too, 
after  the  division  of  their  functions  amongst  nine. 
They  became,  in  fisct,  not  as  of  old,  directonof  the 
government;  but  merely  municipal  magistrates, 
exercising  fonctions  and  bearing  tities  vniich  we 
will  proceed  to  describe. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  duties  of  the 
single  arehon  were  shared  by  a  coQ^  of  nine. 
The  first  or  president  of  this  body  was  called 
6  Apx^^t  ^7  ^'f^J  of  pre-eminence  ;  and  sometimea 
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i  iwmmffios  ipx^^  from  the  year  being  difltnignished 
bj  and  rqiistered  in  his  name.    The  second  was 
ftjled  S  /ScuTfXcvs,  or  the  king  aichon  ;  the  third, 
6  vcXiftapxoSf  at  commander-in-ehief ;  the  remain- 
ing six,  ol  ^^a-fjLoBerm,  or  legislators.  As  regards  the 
duties  of  the  archons,  it  is  sometimes  dLfficnlt  to 
<iUtmgni«>i   what  belonged  to  them  indiTiduallj 
and  ^ni&t  obUectiTdj.    It  seems,  howerer,  that  a 
eoDsidenble   portion  of  the  judicial  functions  of 
the  ancient  kmgs  derolTed  upon  the  Arekon  Epo- 
ayiuis,  who  was  also  constituted  a  sort  of  state 
protector  of  those  who  were  unable  to  defend  them- 
idTea..     (Dem.  e.  Maear.  Ntf/ios,  pi  1076 ;  Pollux, 
fiii.  89.)     Thus  he  had  to  superintend  orphans 
and  th«ir  estates,  heiresses,  £unilies  losing  their 
re^jesentadTes   (oZkof  ol  i^tpfrifiolfuym)^  widows 
left  |a«gnant,  and   to   see   that  they  were  not 
wranged  in  any  way.     Should  any  one  do  so,  he 
vas  empowo^d    to    inflict  a  fine  of  a  certain 
amount,  or  to  bring  the  parties  to  trial.     Heiresses, 
mdeed,   seem  to  have  been  under  his  peculiar 
care;  for  we  read   (Dem.  e,  Maear.   pw  1069), 
that  he  could  compel  the  next  of  kin  either  to 
aaxry  a  poor  heiress  himself^  even  though  she  were 
ef  a  lower  dass,  or  to  portion  her  in  marriage  to 
sDoCher.     Again  we  find  {Id,  p.  1055 ;   Pollux, 
im.  62)  Uiat,  when  a  person  claimed  an  inhe- 
zitamee  or  heiress  adjudged  to  others,  he  sum- 
Booed  the  psr^  in  possession  before  the  archon 
qKnjmns  (fkiriiucaffia)  who  brought  the  case  into 
eoert,  and  made  arrangements  for  trying  the  suit 
We  most,  however,  b^  in  mind  that  this  autho- 
rity was  only  exercised  in  cases  where  the  parties 
wen  citixena,  the  polemarch  having  corresponding 
dnies  when  the  heiress  was  an  alien.     It  must  also 
be  andentood  that,  except  in  very  few  cases,  the 
sicbons   did  not  decide  themselves,  but  merely 
hroBgkt  the  causes  into  court,  and  cast  lots  for  the 
dieasts   who    were   to  tzy  the  issue.     (Dem.  e. 
SUjiL  n.  p.  1136.)     Another  duty  of  the  aichons 
was  to  receive  tUrayytXlai  (Hazpocr.  t.  v.),  or  in- 
fennations  against  individuals  who  had  wronged 
heiressea,  children  who  had  maltreated  their  parents, 
ftBidians  who  had  ne^ected  or  defiiauded  their 
wards.     (KiicsMrif  ^vucX^pov,  yot^ivw,   dp^cuwr. 
Dem.  e,  Maear,  p.  1069  ;  Schomann,  p.  181.)   In- 
fgnnatiana  of  another  kind,  the  ^rSei^if  and  ^tdurts, 
were  also  laid  before  the  eponymus,  though  De- 
nHMChenea  (&  TSmoer,  p.  707)  assigned  the  former 
to  the  thesmothetae.  (Enubixu.)    The  hist  office 
ef  the  aichon  which  we  shall  mention  was  of  a 
■oed  ehaneter  ;  we  aUude  to  his  superintendence 
of  the  greftter  Dionysia  and  the  Thaigelia,  the 
ktfeer  edebeated  in  honour  of  Apollo  and  Artemis. 
(PoBbz,  viiL  89.) 

The  fmactions  of  the  /Scurf Xc^s,  or  Kuiff  Jre^en, 
were  afanost  all  connected  with  religion :  his  dis- 
tingidshing;  title  shows  tiiat  he  was  considered  a 
repRsentative  of  the  old  kings  in  their  capacity  of 
h^  piest,  as  the  Rex  Sacnficulus  was  at  Rome. 
Thus  he  presided  at  the  Lenaean,  or  older  Dionysia ; 
BopetiBtended  the  mysteries  and  the  games  railed 
\afkwmSti^oplaty  and  had  to  ofTer  up  sacrifices  and 
piaycfs  in  the  Elensiniam,  both  at  Athens  and 
£!«■■.  Moreover,  indictments  for  impiety,  and 
cautiuteisies  about  the  priesthood,  were  laid  before 
kim ;  and,  in  cases  of  moider,  he  brought  the  trial 
into  the  court  of  the  Areiopagus,  and  voted  with  its 
nembcfi.  His  wife;,  also,  who  was  called  fioffi- 
Xtrnt  or  fiaaiXoFra^  had  to  offer  certain  sacrifices, 
and  thiitfcu.  it  was  required  that  she  should  be  a 
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citizen  of  pure  blood,  without  stain  or  llemish. 
His  court  was  held  in  what  ^ns  called  ^  roZ 
fiaa-iXius  arod.  (Dem.  e.  Laer.  p.  940  ;  c;  ila- 
drot.  p.  601  ;  c  Neaer,  p.  1370 ;  Lysias,  e.  Andoe, 
p.  103,  where  the  duties  are  enumerated  ;  Elmsley, 
Ad  Arittoph.Aehar.  1 U3,  et  Scholia ;  Harpocr.  t.v, 
•Ewi^cAirH^s  T«K  fivffrripUnf ;  Pkto,  Eutkyjikr, 
ad  init  et  Thead,  ad  fin. ;  Pollux,  viil  90.) 

The  Polemarch  was  originally,  as  his  name  de- 
notes, the  commander-in-chief  (Herod,  vi  109, 
111  ;  Pollux,  viil  91)  ;  and  we  find  him  dis- 
charging military  duties  as  Ute  as  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  in  conjunction  with  the  ten  ffrpariryol : 
he  there  took,  like  the  kings  of  old,  the  command  of 
the  right  wing  of  the  army.  This,  however,  seems  to 
be  the  last  occasion  on  record  of  this  magistrate  ap- 
pointed by  lot,  beiiig  invested  with  such  important 
functions  ;  and  in  after  ages  we  find  timt  his 
duties  ceased  to  be  military,  having  been  in  a  great 
measure  transferred  to  the  protection  and  superin- 
tendence of  the  resident  aliens,  so  that  he  resembled 
in  many  respects  the  praetor  peregrinus  at  Rome.  In 
feet,  we  learn  fi:om  Aristotle,  in  his  **  Constitution  of 
Athens,**  that  the  polemarch  stood  in  the  same 
relation  to  foreigners  as  the  aichon  to  citisens. 
(Demosth.  e.  Lacr,  p.  940  ;  Arist  apud  Haipocr. 
t.  V, ;  Pollux,  viil  91,  92.)  Thus,  all  actions  affect- 
ing aliens,  the  isoteles  and  proxeni,  were  brought 
before  him  previously  to  trial ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  81n)  htpovrturlov  against  a  foreigner,  for 
living  in  Athens  without  a  patron  ;  so  was  also 
the  oiiai  iareorofficv  against  a  slave  who  failed  in 
his  duty  to  the  master  who  had  freed  him.  More- 
over, it  was  the  polemarch*s  duty  to  offer  the 
yeariy  sacrifice  to  Artemis,  in  commemoration  of 
the  vow  made  by  Callimachus,  at  Biaiathon,  and 
to  arrange  the  funeral  games  in  honour  of  those 
who  fell  in  war.  These  three  arehons,  the 
hrAwiJuoSy  fiaa-ikt^St  and  iroXifiapxos^  were  each 
allowed  two  assessors  to  assist  them  in  the  dis- 
chazge  of  their  duties. 

The  Thesmaihelae  were  extensively  connected 
with  -the  administration  of  justice,  and  appear  to 
have  been  called  legislators  (Thirlwidl,  Hiat.  of 
Greece^  vol  il  p.  17),  because  in  the  absence  of  a 
written  code,  they  might  be  said  to  make  laws,  or 
dwfiol^  in  the  ancient  language  of  Athens, 
though  in  reality  they  only  declared  and  ex- 
plained them.  They  were  required  to  review, 
every  year,  the  whole  body  of  laws,  that  they 
might  detect  any  inconsistencies  or  superfluities, 
and  discover  wb^ther  any  laws  which  were  abro- 
gated were  in  the  public  records  amongst  the  rest 
(Aeschin.  c  Otetipk.  p.  59.)  Their  report  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  people,  who  referred  ue  necessary 
alterations  to  a  legislative  committee  chosen  for 
the  purpose,  and  called  vofioBirat, 

The  chief  part  of  the  duties  of  the  thesmothetae 
consisted  in  receiving  informations,  and  bringing 
cases  to  trial  in  the  courts  of  law,  of  the  days  of 
sitting  in  which  they  gave  public  notice.  (Pollux, 
viil  87,  88.)  They  &d  not  try  them  themselves  ; 
but  seem  to  have  constituted  a  sort  of  grand  jury, 
or  inquest  Thus  they  received  Mtl^tis  against 
parties  who  had  not  paid  their  fines,  or  owed  any 
money  to  the  state ;  and  in  defiwlt  of  bringing 
the  former  parties  to  trial,  they  lost  their  right  of 
going  up  to  the  Areiopagus  at  the  end  of  their  year 
of  ofRce,  (Dem.  c.  Meid,  p.  529 ;  e,  Maear,  p. 
1075  ;  e.  Timoer.  707;  BSckh,  vol.  I  ^69,  voLn. 
p.  72.)    Again,  indictments  for  penonel  injories 
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(S^pcws  ypapal)  were  laid  before  them,  as  well  as 
informations  against  olive  growers,  for  rooting  up 
more  trees  than  was  allowed  to  each  proprietor 
by  law.  So,  too,  were  the  mdictments  for  bribuig 
the  Heliaea,  or  any  of  the  courts  of  justice  at 
Athens,  or  the  senate,  or  forming  dubs  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  democracy,  and  against  retuned 
advocates  (jtrwiiyopoi)  who  took  bribes  either  in 
public  or  private  causes.  Again,  an  information 
was  laid  before  them  if  a  foreigner  cohabited  with 
a  citizen,  or  a  man  gave  in  marriage  as  his  own 
daughter  the  child  of  another,  or  confined  as  an 
adulterer  one  who  was  not  so.  They  also  had  to 
rofer  informations  («(0'a77cAiou)  to  the  people  ; 
and  where  an  information  had  been  laid  before  the 
senate,  and  a  condemnation  ensued,  it  was  their 
duty  to  bring  the  judgment  into  the  courts  of 
justice  for  confirmation  or  revision.  (Dem.  e.  i&qA, 
ii.  p.  1137;  c  Neaer.  pp.  1351,  1363,  1368, 
c.  rmocr.  p.  720  ;  PoUux,  viii.  88  ;  Bockh,  vol  I 
pp.259,  317.) 

A  different  office  of  theirs  was  to  draw  up  and 
ratify  the  o^/i^oAa,  or  agreements,  with  foreign 
states,  settling  the  terms  on  which  their  citizens 
should  sue  and  be  sued  by  the  citizens  of  Athens. 
In  their  collective  capacity,  the  arehons  are  said  to 
have  had  the  power  of  death  in  case  an  exile  re- 
turned to  an  interdicted  place :  they  also  superin- 
tended the  iittx^iporoyla  of  the  magistrates,  held 
every  piytany  {iirtporr&iri  c!  Soirci  koXus  6px*ty)^ 
and  brought  to  trial  those  whom  the  people  de- 
posed, if  an  action  or  indictment  were  the  con- 
sequence of  it.  Moreover,  they  allotted  the  dicasts 
or  jurymen,  and  probably  presided  at  the  annual 
election  of  the  strategi  and  other  military  officers. 
(Pollux,  viii.  87, 88 ;  Haipocr.t.  t>.  KoTox«if>oToWo: 
Schomann,  p.  231  ;  Dem.  c  ArU.  p.  630.) 

We  may  here  remark,  that  it  is  necessary 
to  be  cautious  in  our  interpretation  of  the  words 
d^X^  And  {(px^*^*'*  since  in  the  Attic  orators 
they  have  a  double  meaning,  sometimes  refer- 
ring to  the  arehons  peculiariy  ao  called,  and 
sometimes  to  any  other  magistracy.  Thus  in 
Isaeus  {De  Qeottymi  Haertd.)  we  might  on  a 
cursory  perusal  infer,  that  when  a  testator  left 
his  property  away  from  his  heir-at-law,  by  what 
was  technically  called  a  Si^is  (Haipocr.  s.  v.; 
Isaeus,  ircpl  icX^pwy),  the  archon  took  the  original 
will  into  custody,  and  was  required  to  be  present 
at  the  making  of  any  addition  or  codicil  to  it.  A 
more  accurate  observation  proves  that  by  clr  T»r 
ipX^yrwp  is  meant  one  of  the  iurrvv6iMtf  who 
formed  a  magistracy  (^X^)  ^  ^^^1  ^  ^^^  ^^^^ 
arehons. 

A  few  words  wUl  suffice  for  the  privileges  and 
honours  of  the  arehons.  The  greatest  of  the  former 
was  the  exemption  from  the  trierarehies  —  a  boon 
not  allowed  even  to  the  successors  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogeiton.  As  a  mark  of  their  office,  they 
wore  a  chaplet  or  crown  of  myrtle  ;  and  if  any 
one  struck  or  abused  one  of  the  thesmothetae  or 
the  archon,  when  wearing  this  badge  of  office,  he 
became  jfcrifior,  or  infiunous  in  the  fiillcst  extent, 
thereby  losing  his  civic  rights.  (Biickh,  vol.  ii. 
p.  322  ;  Dem.  c.  Ijept,  pp.  462,  464,  465,  c.  Meid. 
p.  524  ;  Pollux,  viii.  86.)  The  arehons,  at  the  close 
of  their  year  of  service,  were  admitted  among  the 
raeml»ers  of  the  Areiopagus.      [Arkiopagus.] 

The  Archon  E[Kiiiyiiiii8  b<!ing  an  annual  magis- 
trate at  Athens,  like  the  consul  ut  Home,  it  is 
manifest  that  a  correct  list  of  the  arehons  is  an 
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important  element  in  the  determination  of  Athe- 
nian chronology.  Now  firom  Creon  (ac.  684),  the 
first  annual  ardion,  to  ComUu  (b.  c.  560),  we  have 
the  names  of  about  twen^-four.  From  b.  c.  560 
to  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  (&  c.  480),  the  names 
and  years  of  about  twenty-four  more  have  been 
determined.  From  B.  a  480  to  292,  Diodoms  and 
Dionysins  Halicamassus  furnish  an  almost  on 
broken  succession  for  a  period  of  neariy  200  years. 
The  names,  so  fiur  as  they  are  known,  are  given  by 
Clinton  (F.  H\  who  remarks  that  the  compiler 
of  the  Parian  marbles  places  the  annual  archons  one 
year  too  high  respectively.  He  also  states  (vol.  iu 
p.  12)  that  the  best  list  is  that  of  Corsini,  who 
however  is  surpassed  by  Wesseling  within  the  period 
embraced  by  the  remains  of  Diodorus.  [R.W.] 
ARCHO'NES  (ipx<6»^0-  [Tblonbs.] 
ARCIFI'NIUS  AGER.  [Agrr.] 
ARCUS  (also  /omur,  Virg.  Am,  vL  631  ;  Cic. 
m  Verr,  L  7  ;  Ko^uipa),  an  arch.  It  is  passible  to 
give  an  arched  form  to  the  covering  of  any  opening 
by  placing  horizontal  courses  of  stones  projecting 
over  one  another,  from  both  sides  of  the  opening, 
till  they  meet  at  top,  and  then  cutting  the  ends  of 
the  projecting  stones  to  a  regular  curve,  as  shown 
below.  This  form  is  found  in  the  most  ancient 
architecture  of  nearly  all  nations,  but  it  docs  not 
constitute  a  true  arch.  A  true  arch  is  formed  of 
a  series  of  wedge-like  stones,  or  of  bricks,  support- 
ing each  other,  and  all  bound  finnly  together  by 
their  mutual  pressure. 

It  would  seem  that  the  arch,  as  thus  defined, 
and  as  used  by  the  Romans,  was  not  known  to  the 
Greeks  in  the  early  periods  of  their  history,  other- 
wise a  language  so  copious  as  theirs,  and  of  such 
ready  application,  would  not  have  wanted  a  name 
properly  Greek  by  which  to  distinguish  it  But 
the  constructive  principle,  by  which  an  arch  is 
made  to  hold  together,  and  to  afford  a  solid  re- 
sistance against  the  pressure  upon  its  circumference, 
was  known  to  them  even  previously  to  the  Trojan 
war,  and  its  use  is  exemplified  in  two  of  the 
earliest  buildings  now  remaining  —  the  chamber 
built  at  Orchomenus,  by  Minyas,  king  of  Boeotia, 
described  by  Pausanias  (ix.  38),  and  the  treasury 
of  Atreus  at  Mycenae.  (Pans.  ii.  16.)  Both 
these  works  are  constructed  under  ground,  and 
each  of  them  consists  of  a  circular  chamber  formed 
by  regular  courses  of  stones  laid  horizontally  over 
each  other,  each  course  projecting  towards  the  in- 
terior, and  beyond  the  one  below  it,  till  they  meet 
in  an  apex  over  the  centre,  which  was  capped  by  a 
large  stone,  and  thus  resembled  the  inside  of  a 
dome.  Each  of  the  horizontal  courses  of  stones 
formed  a  perfect  circle,  or  two  semicircular  arches 
joined  together,  as  the  subjoined  plan  of  one  of 
these  courses  will  render  evident. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  innermost  end  of 
each  stone  is  bevelled  oif  into  the  shape  of  a  wedge, 
the  apex  of  which,  if  continued,  would  meet  in  Uic 
centre  of  the  circle,  as  is  done  in  forming  an  arch  ; 
while  the  outer  ends  against  the  earth  are  left  rough, 
and  their  interstices  filled  up  with  small  irregular- 
shaped  stones,  the  immense  size  of  the  principal 
stones  rendering  it  unnecessary  to  continue  the 
sectional  cutting  throughout  their  whole  length. 
Indeed,  if  these  chambers  had  been  constructed 
upon  any  other  principle,  it  is  clear  that  the  pres- 
sure of  earth  all  around  them  would  have  caused 
them  to  collapse.  The  method  of  construction 
here  described  was  communicated  to  the  writer 


OcD.     Thu  it  Menu  that  ibt  Qreeka  did  nndei 
re  princtplfl  upon  which  urhi 


it  did  not  ocaa  tg  thfm  to  diride  lb< 

djuneter,  and  Ml  the  half  of  it  upright  to  b«ar  ■ 

•aprnnainibent  wright     But  the;  mads  nia  of  ■ 

thrj  wov  anahled  to  gain  all  Uie  adrantagei  of  uur 
■rdivaj  in  "'^^^g  eoTridort,  or  hoUow  ^leiia, 
and  which  in  appeaiaDce  naamhled  the  pointed 
•nh,  and)  M  ii  now  tensed  Gothic  Thia  wu 
•fleeted  by  otltiiig  awsj  the  iDperincumbeat  ilaiwa 
in  the  manner  iJnadj  dtaoibed,  U  an  angle  of 
with  the  hotiaon.  The  mode  of  om- 
if  fuch  anhea  it  nprs- 
.ered  drawing  of  the  valli  of 
Taysa,  copied  from  Sir  Witliun  OtiVt  Aigf" 
The  gale  of  Sigoia  (.Sigm)  in  Latiuni  eibihil 


n«  prindpU  of  the  true  arch  leemj  to 
been  kmwn  ID  the  Romani  from  the  et 
period:  it  i>  raed  in  &t  Oaata  Maxima. 
man  pnbablj  <n  Elnucan  inTention.  The  i 
it  CMMtitnlea  iHie  leading  diitinction  between 
flie^  SBd  Reman  aichitectuie,  for  bj  iU  appUca- 
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:t  bridge*  and  aqueducu.  and  ihe  miiat 
"  ■    ■  ■       The 


ilher  form 


arch  than  the  Kmicirtle.  [A.  R-] 

ARCU5  TRIUHPHA'LIS(a  triumphal anh), 
wai  a  atracture  pecnliar  to  the  Roman*,  among 
whom  it  leeiiu  to  hare  taken  iti  origin  from  the 
Porta  lyimitpliotu,  the  gate  by  which  ageneial 
celebrating  a  triumph  Ird  hi*  ann<rmu  the  cilj,  on 
which  DCtauoiui  the  gate  wu  adorned  with  tnphie* 
*nd  other  memarialt  of  tbe  puticoUr  iictoi;  eels- 
btated.  In  preou  of  time  other  arche*  were 
erected,  both  *t  Rome  and  in  the  proTincee,  to 
celebrate  tingle  lictorie*,  the  memoriilt  of  which 
were  carred  upon  them  or  Gied  to  them,  and  theie 
remained  aa  permanent  monnoienta.  They  e*ea 
CAme  to  be  erected  in  memory  of  a  victory  for 
which  there  bad  been  no  triumph  ;  nay,  even  to 

at  Ancona,  for  example,  wai  elected  in  hooour  of 
TiBJan,  when  he  had  improTed  the  harbour  of  ttw 
city  at  hit  own  expente. 

Triumphal  archea  were  iniulated  atracturea 
built  ai^roM  the  principal  itreet*  of  the  city, 
ind,  according  to  the  ipace  of  their  re*pecli>e 
loealitiee,  coruitted  of  either  a  *ing1e  arch-way, 
or  of  a  central  one  for  carriage*,  with  two  maaUer 
one*   on    eacb   aide   lor   foot    paHengEra,    which 

eentie  arcL  Sonetime*  there  were  two  archei  of 
eqoal  height,  aide  by  aide.  Each  front  wat  orna- 
mented with  tropbiea  and  baa-reliefa,  which  were 
aUo  placed  on  the  aide*  of  tho  pauagea.  Both 
&fAdet  had  uaually  columna  againit  the  pien, 
aupporting  an  entablature,  •unnounted  by  a  loIVy 
attic,  on  the  front  of  which  wta  the  inttriptioo, 
and  on  the  top  of  it  bconie  ebariota,  war-honei^ 
■tatnea,  and  Irophiei. 

Stertinioi  i*  the  Gnl  upon  record  who  ereetad 
any  thing  of  tlw  kind.  He  built  an  aicb  in  the 
Formn  Boariinn,  about  kc.  19S,  and  anothet 
in  the  Circu  IbxiinDi,  oush  of  which  w»  mr- 
niDimted  by  gill  itatnei.  (LIt.  ixxiiu  27.)  Six 
yean  afterward!,  Scipie  Africanot  built  another  on 
Ihe  Clirat  Capitolinua,  on  which  he  pliced  aeToi 


gilt  atatne*  and  two  figurea  of  he 
3);  and  in  B.C   121,  Pi" 
foDrtb  in  the  Via  Sacra,  w 


m  (LiT. 


*  built  a 


h  it  called  by  Cice 
FaUamKi.  None  of 
theae  nmain,  the  Arch  nf  Anguitui  at  Rimini 
being  one  of  the  earlieit  among  ihoie  atill  atand- 
ii^  Thai  thete  erectioni  were  either  temporary 
or  T«7  inilgnificant,  may  be  inferred  frmn  the 
tilence  of  VitruTiua,  who  nyi  nothing  of  triumphal 
orchei.  We  might  be  ture,  from  the  natuie  ot 
the  OMe,  that  luch  atructorea  would  etpe«iallj 
mark  the  period  of  (he  empire. 

There  are  twontj-ona  archea  recorded  by  difr 
ferent  writer*  at  baTing  been  erected  in  the  city 
of  Rome,  fire  of  which  now  remain :  —  1.  Arcat 
Dnui,  which  Wat  encted  to  Ihe  faononr  of  Nero 
Claudiua  Drutut  on  the  Appian  way.  (Soet. 
aaad.  1.}  2.  Athum  TUi,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Palatine,  which 'whi  erected  to  the  honoor  of 
Tilua,  after  hi*  conqnest  of  Jodaea,  h< 


D  the  in 


oiled  Dmut,  and  he  it  alio 
repretented  at  being  carried  np  to  beayen  upon  an 
eagle.  The  bM-reliefi  of  thit  arch  repment  the 
ipoilt   from  the  temple  of  Jantalem  cairied  fai 
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tpecimens  of  Roman  sculpture.  This  arch  has 
only  a  single  opening,  with  two  columns  of  the 
Aoman  or  composite  order  on  each  side  of  it.  3. 
Arau  SepHmii  Severi^  which  was  erected  by  the 
senate  (a.  d.  203)  at  the  end  of  the  Via  Sacra, 
in  honour  of  that  emperor  and  his  two  sons, 
Caracalla  and  Geta,  on  account  of  his  yictories 
over  the  Parthians  and  Arabians.  4.  Arau  Gal- 
/tens,  erected  to  the  honour  of  Gallienus  by  a  pri- 
vate indiTidual,  M.  Aurclius  Victor.  5.  Areut 
Constantini,  which  is  Urger  and  .more  profusely 
ornamented  than  the  Arch  of  Titus.  It  was 
erected  by  the  senate  in  honour  of  Constantine, 
after  his  victory  over  Maxentius.  It  consists  of 
three  arches,  with  columns  against  each  front,  and 
statues  on  the  entablatures  over  them,  which,  with 
the  other  sculptured  ornaments,  originally  de- 
corated the  arch  of  Trajan.  [P.  S.] 

ARCUS  (/St<Jj,  T6^oy\  the  bow  used  for  shoot- 
ing arrows,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  all  wea- 
pons, but  is  characteristic  of  Asia  rather  than  of 
Europe.  Thus  in  the  description  given  by  Hero- 
dotus (viL  61 — 80)  of  the  various  nations  com- 
posing the  army  of  Xerxes,  we  observe  that  nearly 
all  the  troops  without  exception  used  the  bow. 
The  Scythians  and  Parthians  were  the  most  cele- 
brated archers  in  the  East,  and  among  the  Greeks 
the  Cretans,  who  frequently  served  as  a  separate 
corps  in  the  Greek  armies,  and  subsequently  also 
among  the  auxiliary  troops  of  the  Romans.  (Comp. 
Xen.  Anab,  i.  2.  §  9 ;  Liv.  xlii.  35.) 

The  form  of  the  Scythian  and  Parthian  bow 
differed  from  that  of  the  Greeks.  The  former  was 
in  the  shape  of  a  half-moon,  and  is  shown  in  the 
upper  of  tne  two  figures  here  exhibited,  which  is 
t'lken  from  one  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  fictile  vases. 
(Comp.  Amm.  Marc  xxii.  8.)  The  Greek  bow,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  usual  fonn  of  which  is  shown 


in  the  lower  of  the  preceding  figures,  has  a  double 
curvature,  consisting  of  tWo  circular  portions  united 
in  the  middle  {tryixvs).  According  to  the  descrip- 
tion in  Homer  (II.  iv.  106 — 126),  the  bow  was 
made  of  two  pieces  of  horn,  hence  frequently  called 
nipas  and  eomu.  The  bow-string  (Kcupd)  was 
twisted,  and  was  frequently  made  of  thongs  of 
leather  (rtvpa  06ua),  It  was  always  fiistcned  to 
one  end  of  the  bow,  and  at  the  other  end  there 
hung  a  ring  or  hook  (Kop^trri),  usually  made  of 
metal  (junftrinO^  to  which  the  string  wns  attached, 
when  the  bow  was  to  be  used.  In  the  same  pas 
sage  of  Homer  we  have  a  description  of  a  man 
preparing  to  shoot,  and  this  account  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  outline  of  a  statne  belonging  to 
the  group  of  the  Aeginetan  marbles.  The  bow, 
phic^  in  the  hands  of  this  statue,  was  probably 
of  broQie,  and  has  boen  lovt. 


When  not  used,  the  bow  was  put  into  a 
(to(o0^ici},  ywpvr6sy  Conftma\  which  was  made  of 
leather,  and  sometimes  ornamented  (^ociytf^,  Horn. 
Od.  xxi.  54).  The  bow-case  is  very  conspicuous 
in  the  sculptured  bas-reliefs  of  Persepolu.  It 
frequently  held  the  arrows  as  well  as  the  bow, 
and  on  this  account  is  often  confounded  with  the 
Pharetra  or  quiver.  Though  its  use  was  com- 
paratively rare  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
we  find  it  exhibited  m  a  bas-relief  in  the  M useo 
Pio-Gementino  (vol  iv.  tav.  43),  which  is  copied 
in  the  aimexed  cut 


ARDA'LION  {apiixiov).     [FuNus.] 
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AREIOTAGUS.  The  Areiopagos  (6  "Af ciof 
w^TOf,  or  hill  of  Ares),  at  Athens,  was  a  rocky 
eminence,  lying  to  the  west  of|  and  not  fi&r  from  the 
Acropolis.  To  account  for  the  name,  various  stories 
were  told.  Thus,  some  said  that  it  was  so  called  from 
the  Amazons,  the  daughters  of  Ares,  having  encamped 
there  when  they  attacked  Athens  ;  others  again,  as 
Aeschylus,  from  the  sacrifices  there  offered  by  them 
to  that  god  ;  while  the  more  received  opinion  con- 
nected the  name  with  the  legend  of  Ares  having 
been  brought  to  trial  there  by  Poseidon,  for  the 
murder  of  his  son  Halirrhotius.  (Dem.  c  Aristoer, 
p.  642 ;  Aeschyl.  Eum.  659.)  To  none,  however 
of  these  legends  did  the  place  owe  its  fame,  but 
rather  to  the  council  ('H  iw  'Apti^  *^h^  fiovKii)^ 
which  held  its  sittings  there^  and  waa  aometimes 
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called  *H  itm  jBovX^,  to  diBtingnish  it  from  the 
Hsuteof  Fire  Hundred,  which  aat  in  theCerameiciu 
within  the  city.  That  it  waa  a  body  of  very  remote 
mntiqnity,  acting  as  a  criminal  tribunal,  was  evi- 
dently believed  by  the  Athenians  themselves.  In 
proof  of  this,  we  may  refer  to  the  express  assertions 
of  the  orators,  and  the  legend  of  Orestes  having 
been  tried  before  the  council  for  the  murder  of  his 
mother — a  trial  which  took  place  before  Athena, 
and  which  Aeschylus  represents  as  the  origin  of 
the  eoort  itself.  Again,  we  find  that  even  before 
the  first  Messenian  war  (b.  c.  740)  began,  the 
Measeniaiis  offered  to  refer  the  points  in  dispute  to 
the  Aigive  Amphictiony,  or  the  Athenian  Areio- 
pagoa  (Paus.  iv.  5.  §  1 ;  Thirlwall,  Hut.  Greece^ 
voL  L  p.  345),  because  this  body  was  believed  to 
have  had  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  manslaughter 
(Stcos  ^yiKfis),  "  from  of  old." 

There  is  sufficient  paroo^  then,  that  the  Areiopa- 
gns  existed  before  the  time  of  Solon,  though  he  is 
admitted  to  have  so  far  modified  its  constitution 
and  sphere  of  duty,  that  he  might  almost  be  called 
its  founder.    What  that  original  constitution  was, 
must  in  some  degree  be  left  to  conjecture,  though 
tlie3«  is   every    reason  to  suppose  that  it   was 
aiistocratical,   the    members    being    taken,    like 
the   Enhetae,  from  the  noble  patrician  fimiilies 
(ip«4rrlySifv).  We  may  remade  that,  after  the  time 
of  Sokm,  the   Ephetae,   fifty-one  in  number,  sat 
oillectively    in  four    diflferent  courts,  and    were 
charged  with  the  hearing  of  such  cases  of  acci- 
dental or  justifiable  homicide  as  admitted  of  or  re- 
quired expiati(Hi,  before  the  accused  could  resume 
the  civil  and  religious  rights  he  had  lost:  a  re- 
sumption impossible  in  cases  of  wilful  murder,  the 
capital  pontshment  for  which  could  only  be  escaped 
by  bamahment  for  life,  so  that  no  expiation  was 
required  or  given.    (Miiller,  Eumen.  §  64  ;  Pollux, 
viiL  125.)     Now  the  Ephetai*  formerly  adminis- 
tered justice  in  five  courts,  axid  for  this  and  other 
leascoa  it  has  been  ecnjectured  that  they  and  the 
Aieiopagus  then  formed  one  court,  which  decided 
m  an  caaes  of  murder,  whether  wilfid  or  accidental. 
In  suppuit  of  this  view,  it  has  been  urged  that  the 
leparation  of  functions  was  rendered  necessary  by 
that  change  of  Solon  which  made  the  Areiopogus 
no  longer  an  aristocratic  body,  while  the  Ephetae 
remained  so,  and  as  such  were  competent  to  ad- 
■rinister  the  rights  of  expiation,  forming,  as  they 
did,  a  pert  of  the  sacred  law  of  Athens,  and  there- 
fore left  in  the  hands  of  the  old  patricians,  even 
after  the  loss  of  their  political  privileges.     On  this 
point  we  may  remark,  that  the  connection  insist^ 
OD  may  to  a  great  extent  be  true  ;  but  that  there 
was  not  a  complete  identity  of  functions  is  proved 
by  Plntarch  (Solon,  c.  19),  in  a  quotation  from  the 
laws  of  Solon,  showing  that  even  before  that  legis- 
lator the  Areiopagites  and  Ephetae  were  in  some 
cases  distinct. 

It  has  been  observed,  in  the  article  Archon, 
that  the  principal  change  introduced  by  Solon  in 
thi*  eonstitation  of  Athena,  was  to  make  the  quali- 
6cation  for  office  depend  not  on  birth  but  property  ; 
also  that,  agreeably  to  his  reforms,  the  nine  archons, 
ailer  an  unexceptionable  dischaige  of  their  duties, 
"  wciit  up  *•  to  the  Arciopngus,  and  became  mem- 
i>T»  of  it  for  life,  unless  expelled  for  misconduct, 
(Deinar.  c.  DemwA.  p.  97  ;  Plut5W.  a  18.) 

The  council  then,  after  his  time,  ceased  to  be 
aristoaatic  in  constitution  ;  but,  as  we  Icam  from 
Aitic  mX/tOt  cgotinaed  to  in  spirit.     In  fiict. 
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Solon  is  siud  to  have  formed  the  two  cowicils,  the 
senate  and  the  Arciopagus,  to  be  a  check  upon  the 
democracy  ;  that,  as  he  himself  expressed  \t,  *^  the 
state,  riding  upon  them  as  anchors,  might  be  less 
tossed  by  storms.**  Nay,  even  after  the  aichons 
were  no  longer  elected  by  sufirage  but  by  lot,  and 
the  office  was  thrown  open  by  Aristeides  to  all  the 
Athenian  citizens,  the  *^ upper  council**  still  re- 
tained its  former  tone  of  feeling.  We  leazn,  in- 
deed, from  Isocrates  {Areiop.  p.  147),  that  no  one 
was  so  bad  as  not  to  pot  off  his  old  habits  on  be- 
coming an  Areiopagite ;  and  though  this  may  refer 
to  private  rather  than  public  conduct,  we  may  not 
unreasonably  suppose  that  the  political  principles 
of  the  younger  would  always  be  modified  by  the 
older  and  more  numerous  members — a  modification 
which,  though  continually  less  in  degree,  would 
still  be  the  same  in  direction,  and  make  the  Areio- 
pagus  what  Pericles  found  it,  a  counteracting  force 
to  the  democracy.  Moreover,  besides  these  changes 
in  its  constitution,  Solon  altered  and  extended  its 
functions.  Before  his  time  it  was  only  a  criminal 
court,  trying  cases  of  **  wilful  murder  and  wound- 
ing, of  arson  and  poisoning  ^  (Pollux,  viil  117; 
Dem.  e.Ari$t,  p.  627),  whereas  he  save  it  extensive 
powers  of  a  censorial  and  political  nature.  Thus 
we  learn  that  he  made  the  council  an  **  overseer 
of  everything,  and  the  guardian  of  the  laws,**  em- 
powering it  to  inquire  how  any  one  got  his  living, 
and  to  punish  the  idle.  (Plutarch.  Solom.  c.  22  ; 
Isoc.  /.  c) 

We  learn  from  other  authorities  that  the 
Areiopagites  were  **  superintendents  of  good  order 
and  decency,**  terms  rather  unlimited  and  unde- 
fined, as  it  is  not  imjurobable  Solon  wished  to 
leave  their  authority.  There  are,  however,  re- 
corded some  particular  instances  of  its  exertion. 
( Athen.  i v.  pp.  167,  c. — 1 68,  b.  vi.  p.  245,  c  ed.  Dm- 
dorf ;  Pollux,  viii.  112.)  Thus  we  find  that  they 
called  persons  to  account  for  extravagant  and  dis- 
solute living,  and  that  too  even  in  the  later  days 
of  Athenian  history.  On  the  other  hand,  they  oc- 
casionally rewarded  remarkable  cases  of  industiy, 
and,  in  company  with  certain  officers  called 
ywaiKoySfioiy  made  domiciliary  visits  at  private  en- 
tertainments, to  see  that  the  number  of  guests 
was  not  too  large,  and  also  for  other  purposes. 
But  their  censorial  and  political  authority  was  not 
confined  to  matters  of  this  subordinate  character. 
We  learn  fitmi  Aristotle  (Pint  TTtemu,  c  10 ;  see 
Bockh,  vol.  i.  p.  208),  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Median  invasion,  when  there  was  no  money  in 
the  public  treasury,  the  Areiopagus  advanced  eight 
drachmae  a  man  to  each  of  the  aoilors — a  statement 
which  proves  that  they  had  a  treasury  of  their 
own,  rather  than  any  control  over  the  public 
finances,  as  some  have  inferred  from  it  (Thiriwall, 
/figi.  Greece,  vol.  iii.  app.  1.)  Again,  we  arc  told 
(Lycnig.  c  Leoe.  p.  154)  that  at  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Chaeroneia,  they  seized  and  put  to  death 
those  who  deserted  their  country,  and  that  they 
were  thought  by  some  to  have  been  the  chief  pre- 
servation of  the  city. 

It  is  probable  that  public  opinion  supported 
them  in  acts  of  this  kind,  without  the  aid  of  which 
they  must  have  been  powerless  for  any  such  olj- 
jects.  In  connection  with  this  point,  \vc  may  add 
that  when  heinous  crimes  had  notoriously  been 
committed,  but  the  guilty  partii's  were  not  known, 
or  no  accuser  appeared,  the  Areiopamis  inquired 
into  the  subject,  and  reported  (&iro^a&»ii')  to  th* 
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demiit.  The  report  or  information  waa  called 
i.ir6<pa(ns.  This  was  a  duty  which  they  sometimes 
midertook  on  their  own  responsibility,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  an  old-established  right,  and  sometimes 
on  the  order  of  the  demus.  (Deinarch.  c.  Dem,  p.  97 ; 
Schumann,  De  Comiiiis^  p.  217,  transl.)  Nay, 
to  such  an  extent  did  they  carry  this  power,  that 
on  one  occasion  they  apprehended  an  individual 
(Antiphon)  who  had  been  acquitted  by  the 
general  assembly,  and  again  brought  him  to  a 
trial,  which  ended  in  his  condemnation  and  death. 
(Dem.  De  Cor.  pp.271,  272;  Deinarch.  cDenu 
p.  98.)  Again,  we  find  them  revoking  an  appoint- 
meat  of  the  people  whereby  Aeschines  was  made 
the  advocate  of  Athens  before  the  Amphictionic 
council,  and  substituting  Hyperides  in  his  room. 
In  these  two  cases  also,  they  were  most  probably 
supported  by  public  opinion,  or  by  a  strong  party 
in  tne  state.     (Dem.  /.  c.) 

They  also  had  duties  connected  with  relirion, 
one  of  which  was  to  superintend  the  saa%d  olives 
growing  about  Athens,  and  try  those  who  were 
charged  with  destroying  them.  (Lysias,  IIcpl  rov 
2)}icoD,  p.  110.)  We  read,  too,  that  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duty  as  religious  censors,  they  on 
one  occasion  examined  whether  the  wife  of  the 
king  archon  was,  as  required  by  law,  an  Athenian ; 
and  finding  she  was  not,  imposed  a  fine  upon  her 
husband.  (Dem.  c.  Neojer.  p.  1372.)  We  learn 
from  the  same  passage,  that  it  was  their  ofiice 
generally  to  punish  the  impious  and  irreligious. 
Again  we  are  told,  though  rather  in  a  rhetorical 
way,  that  they  relieved  the  needy  from  the  re- 
sources of  the  rich,  controlled  the  studies  and 
education  of  the  young,  and  interfered  with  and 
punished  public  characters  as  such.  (Isocr.  Areiap, 
p.  151.) 

Independent,  then,  of  its  jurisdiction  as  a 
criminal  court  in  cases  of  wilfiU  murder,  which 
Solon  continued  to  the  Areiopagus,  its  influence 
must  have  been  suffidenUy  great  to  have  been  a 
considerable  obstacle  to  the  agsrandisement  of  the 
democracy  at  the  expense  of  the  other  parties  in 
the  state.  In  fiict,  Plutarch  {SoUm,  c.  18),  ex- 
pressly states  that  Solon  had  this  object  in  view 
m  its  reconstruction ;  and  aocOTdingly,  we  find 
that  Pericles,  who  never  was  an  archon  or  Areio- 
pagite,  and  who  was  opposed  to  the  aristocracy  for 
many  reasons,  resolved  to  diminish  its  power  and 
circumscribe  its  sphere  of  action.  His  coadjutor 
in  this  work  was  Ephialtcs,  a  statesman  of  inflexible 
integrity,  and  also  a  military  commander.  (Pint 
dm.  7,  Peric  10,  1 3.)  They  experienced  much  op- 
position in  their  attempts,  not  only  in  the  assembly, 
but  also  on  the  stage,  where  Aeschylus  produced 
his  tragedy  of  the  Eumenides,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  impress  upon  the  Athenians  the  dignity,  the 
sacrcdness,  and  constitutional  wortii  of  the  insti- 
tution which  Pericles  and  Ephialtes  wished  to  re- 
form. He  reminds  the  Athenians  that  it  was  a 
tribunal  instituted  by  their  patron  goddess  Atiiena, 
and  puts  into  her  mouth  a  popular  harangue  full 
of  warnings  against  innovations,  and  admonishing 
them  to  leave  the  Areiopairus  in  possession  of  its 
old  and  weQ  groimded  rights,  that  under  its  watch- 
ful guardianship  they  miffht  sleep  in  security. 
(Mailer,  Eum,  §  35.)  Still  the  opposition  fiiiled : 
a  decree  was  carried,  about  b.  c.  458,  by  which,  a« 
Aristotie  says,  the  Areiopagus  was  **  mutilated,^  and 
many  of  its  hereditary  rights  abolished.  (Arist  P6L 
ti  9;  Cic.  2>e  Nat  Dew.  il  29,  De  Rep,  I  27.) 
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Cicero^  who  in  one  pbce  speaks  of  the  coandl  ai 
governing  Athens,  observes  in  another  that  bam  that 
time  all  authority  was  vested  in  the  ecclesia,  and 
the  state  robbed  of  its  ornament  and  honour.  Plu- 
tarch (Citmon,  15)  tells  us  that  the  people  deprived 
the  Areiopagus  of  nearly  all  its  judicial  authority 
(rhs  Kpiffds  s-X^y  6xiyw  aw^as)^  establishing 
an   unmixed   democracy,  and  making  themselves 
supreme  in  the  courts  of  justice,  as  if  there  had 
formerly  been  a  superior  tribunal    But  we  infer 
from  another  passage,  that  the  council  lost  con- 
siderable authority  in  matten  of  state  ;  for  we 
learn  that  Athens  then  entered  upon  a  career  of 
conquest  and  aggrandisement  to  which  she  had 
previously  been  a  stranger ;  that,  **  like  a  rampant 
horse,  she  would  not  obey  the  reins,  but  snapped 
at  Euboea,  and  leaped  upon   the  neighbouring 
islands.**    These  accounts  in  themselves,  and  as 
compared  with  othen,  are  sufBcientiy  vague  and 
inconsistent  to  perplex  and  embarrass ;   accord- 
ingly, there  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the 
precise  nature  of  the  alterations  which  Pericles 
effected ;  some,  amongst  whom  we  may  mention 
MtiUer  (Eum.  §  37),  are  of  opinion  that  he  de- 
prived the  Areiopagus  of  their  old  jurisdiction  in 
cases  of  wilful  murder,  and  one  of  his  chief  aiga- 
ments  is  that  it  was  evidentiy  the  design  of  Aes- 
chylus to  support  them  in  this  prerogative,  which 
therefore  must  have  been  assailed.     For  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  this,  we  would  refer  our  readen 
to  Bishop  Thirlwall*s  remarks  (Ifist.  of  Gneoe^ 
vol  iii.  p.  24),  merely  stating  in  addition,  that 
Demosthenes    (c.  Aristocr.    p.  641)  *    expressly 
aflHrms,  that  neither  tyrant  nor  democracy  had 
ever  dared  to  take  away  from  them  this  jurisdic- 
tion.    In  addition  to  which  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  the  consequences  ascribed  to  the  innovation 
do   not  indicate  that  the  Areiqagus  lost  its  au- 
thority as  a  criminal  tribunal,  but  rather  that  it 
was  shorn  of  its  power  as  superintending  the 
morals  and  conduct  of  the  citizens,  both  m  dvil 
and  religious    matters,  and  as  exercising  some 
control  over  their  decisions.    Now  an  authority 
of  the  former  kind  seems  far  removed  from  anj 
political  influence,  and  the  popular  belief  as  to  its 
origin  would  have  made  it  a  dangerous  object  of 
attack,  to  say  nothing  of  the  general  satii&ction 
the  verdicts  had  always  nveiu    We  may  observe, 
too,  that  one  of  the  chief  features  of  a  democraq^ 
is  to  make  all  the  officen  of  the  state  responsible ; 
and  that  it  is  not  immt>bab]e  that  one  of  the 
changes  introduced  by  Ephialtes  was,  to  make  th« 
Areiopagus,  like  other  mnctionaries,  aooountabis 
to  the  demus  for  their  administration,  as,  indeed, 
we  know  they  afterwards  were.     (Aesch.  e.  C^tes. 
p.  56 ;  Bdckh,  vol  i.  p.  353.)      This  simple  re- 
gulation would  evidentiy  have  made  them  subser- 
vient, as  they  seem  to  have  been,  to  public  opinion; 
whereas    no    such    subserviency  is   recorded  in 
criminal  matters,  their  tribunal,  on  the  contrary, 
being  always  spoken  of  as  most  just  and  holy ;  so 
much  so,  that  Demosthenes  says  (c.  Arist.  pp.  641, 
642)  that  not  even  the  condemned  whispered  an 
insinuation    against    the    righteousness    of   their 
verdicts.      Indeed,  the    proceedings    before    the 
Areiopagus,  in  cases  of  murder,  were  by  their 
solemnity  and  fiumess  well  calculated  to  insure 

*  For  an  able  vindication  of  this  statement  of 
Demosthenes,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Hermann, 
Opusc,  vol.  iv.  p.  299. 
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jul  ^laaaaoM.  The  prooeM  was  ai  foDowi :  —  Tbe 
Jong  aKboD  (PcUnz,  ym.  90)  Imnigiit  the  cue 
into  comt,  end  nt  aa  one  of  the  judm,  who  were 
awembled  m  the  open  air,  probably  to  guard 
^uiiat  anj  contrmimaticn  from  the  crimuiaL  ( An- 
tiphoo,  De  Oaede  Herod,  p.  180 ;  Dem.  e.  AritL 
Lc;  Pdlnz,  Tiii  33.)  The  aocnaer,  who  waa 
aid  tWAptiop  w6rf09  iwunciprrtip,  fint  came  for- 
ward to  make  a  ademn  oath  {9imftmria)  that  hia 
arcniatwn  waa  tme,  standing  orer  the  tlangbtered 
victima^  and  imprewfcing  extirpation  upon  himaelf 
and  hia  whole  fimtily,  wera  it  not  lo.  The  aocnaed 
then  dsued  the  charge  with  the  tame  aolemni^ 
sad  fatm  of  oath,  fiidi  par^  then  slated  hia 
Gsae  with  all  posaible  phunnesi,  keeping  stiictlT  to 
the  mbject,  and  not  being  allowed  to  appeal  in 
aaj  way  to  the  fiselinga  or  naasiona  of  the  in^es 

AiiatoL  Rkti.  I  1  ;  PoDox,  liiL  117.)  After  the 
fint  qieech  (jterii  rlnf  rff&rtpov  X&yw\  a  criminal 
aeenaed  of  murder  might  remoTe  firom  Athena, 
and  thoa  avoid  the  capital  poniahment  fixed  by 
Dnco^  S€o^futif  which  on  thu  point  were  still  in 
fione.  Except  in  caaea  of  parricide,  neither  the 
aeenaer  nor  the  court  had  power  to  prerent  thia ; 
bat  the  party  who  thus  evaded  the  extreme  pmiah- 
raent  waa  not  allowed  to  return  home  (^^i 
fei^ifytair),  and  when  any  decree  waa  paaaed  at 
Athena  to  legalise  the  retom  of  exiles,  an  exception 
was  alwaya  made  aoaxnat  thoae  who  had  thna  left 
their  cmuitij  (oi  «|  ^Aptiw  wdtyov  ^c^yos^cf). 
See  Plato,  i>^  ix.  11. 

The  reputation  of  the  Areiopagus  aa  a  criminal 
MBit  waa  of  long  continuance,  aa  we  may  leam 
from  an  anecdote  of  Anloa  GeUius,  who  tells  ns 
(xii.  7)  that  C.  DokibeDa,  proconsnl  of  the  Ro- 
aan  pravince  of  Asia,  referred  a  case  which  per- 
plexed  himsplf  and  hia  cooncfl  to  the  Areiopiwas 
{id  mi  jmiioen  gravwru  txeratatkrttqpiie)  \  they 
iBgenionaly  aettled  the  matter  by  ordering  the 
partiea  to  appear  that  day  100  years  {eemtetimo 
mmao  ademi).  They  existed  in  name,  indeed,  till 
a  very  late  period.  Thns  we  find  Cicero  mentions 
the  council  in  hia  letters  {Ad  Pom.  xiiL  1  ;  Ad 
AtL  i  14,  T.  11) ;  and  uider  the  emperon  Oiatian 
and  Theodoania  (a.  d.  380),  'Polios  ♦qoros  ia 
called  prooooaol  of  Greece,  and  an  Areiopagite. 
(Meursina,  Aniojh) 

Of  tbe  reapectability  and  mond  worth  of  the 
eomcil,  and  the  respect  that  waa  ^aid  to  it,  we 
have  abandant  proof  in  the  writings  of  the  Athe- 
aian  oatflia,  where,  indeed,  it  wonld  be  difficult  to 
find  it  mentioned  excmt  in  terms  of  praise. 
Thoa  Lyaiaa  apeaka  of  it  aa  moat  righteous  and 
veaemhle  (e.  Audoe.  y,  104  ;  compare  Aesch.  e. 
Tmmt.  12 ;  Itoer.  Areiop.  148) ;  and  so  great  waa 
the  respect  paid  to  ita  membors,  that  it  waa  con- 
sidered rude  in  the  demus  laughing  in  their  pre- 
seneev  while  one  of  them  waa  makmg  an  addresa 
i»  the  aasembly  on  a  subject  they  luid  been  de- 
piOed  to  inveatigate.  Thisrespect  might,  of  course, 
facilitate  the  reaomption  of  some  of  their  lost 
power,  more  eapeciallT  as  they  were  sometimes 
Bdmsfed  with  mquinea  on  behalf  of  the  state, 
as  on  the  oecaaion  to  which  we  have  just  alluded, 
when  they  were  made  a  aort  of  oommissionen,  to 
inqaire  into  the  state  of  the  buildings  about  the 
Piqrx,  and  decide  upon  the  adoption  or  rejection 
of  aoase  nropoaed  aiterati<ms.  Iiocrates,  indeed, 
fiia  time,  when  the  previous  inquiir  or 
a  had  fidlcn  into  disuse,  speaks  weU  of 
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their  moral  influence ;  but  ahortly  after  the  Me  of 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  a  change  had  taken  ]3aee ; 
they  had  loat  much  of  their  reapectability,  and 
were  but  ill  fitted  to  enforce  a  conduct  in  othen 
which  they  did  not  obaenre  themselves.  (Athen. 
iv.  p.  167.) 

The  case  of  St  Paul  (Act  xviL  22.)  is  genemlly 
quoted  aa  an  instance  of  their  authori^  in  religioua 
matters ;  but  the  words  of  the  sacred  hiatorian  do 
not  neonsarily  imply  that  he  waa  brought  before  the 
oonndL  It  may,  however,  be  remarked,  that  they 
certainly  took  oosninnoe  of  the  introduction  of 
new  and  unauthomed  fbima  of  religiona  worriiipi 
called  iwUhra  lepd,  in  contradiatmction  to  the 
vdrpM  or  older  ritea  of  the  atate.  (Haipocntf.w. 
*EmWoi  'Eoprat ;  Schumann,  IM  QmUaa^  pb286. 
tranaL)  There  waa  also  a  tradition  that  Plato  waa 
deterred  fimn  mentioning  the  name  of  Mosca  aa  a 
teacher  of  theunityof  the  Godhead,by  hia  fear  of  the 
Areiopagua.  (Justin  Martyr,  Cblor.o^G'raae.  p.  22.) 

With  reapect  to  the  number  of  the  Areiopagus 
in  its  original  fiam,  a  point  of  no  great  moment, 
there  are  variona  aocounta;  but  it  ia  plain  that 
there  could  have  been  no  fixed  number  when  the 
archona  became  members  of  thia  body  at  the  ex- 
piration of  their  year  of  office.  Lysiaa,  indeed, 
speaksof  them  (n«plTev2nKov,.pp.llO,  111 ;  see 
^r^iHM.  OraL  «.  Androt)  aa  formmg  a  part  of  the 
Aieiopagns  even  during  that  time;  a  statement 
which  can  only  be  reconciled  witii  the  general 
opinion  on  the  subject,  by  sup^osinff  that  they 
formed  a  part  of  the  council  during  tneir  year  of 
office,  but  were  not  permanent  members  till  the 
end  of  that  tune,  and  after  passmg  a  satisfiKtoiy 
examination.  [R>  W.] 

ARE'NA.      [AMPHITHSATmVM.] 

ARETA'LOGI,  a  daaa  of  persaia  whose  con- 
versation formed  one  of  the  entertainments  of  the 
Roman  dinner-tables.  (Suet  Odiw.  74.)  The 
word  literally  signifies  ptntm»  who  ditamrm  aboiU 
virtm:  and  the  daaa  of  persons  intended  seem  to 
have  been  poor  philoaopners,  chiefly  of  the  Cynic 
and  Stoic  sects,  who,  unable  to  gam  a  living  by 
their  public  lectures,  obtained  a  maintenance  at 
the  tablea  <^  the  rich  by  their  philosophical  con- 
versation.  Such  a  life  would  naturally  degenerate 
into  that  of  the  paiaaite  and  buffoon  ;  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  these  persons  spoken  of  contempt 
tnously  by  Juvenal,  who  usee  the  phraae  mmtdaa 
ardalogiu :  they  became  a  sort  of  soamM.  ( Juv. 
SaL  XV.  16,  16 ;  comp.  Casaubon.  ad  Suei.  L  c.  ; 
and  Ruperti  and  Heinrich,  ad  Jtm»  2.  e.)     [P.  S.] 

A'RGEI.  We  leam  from  Livy  (I  22)  that 
Numa  conaecrated  places  for  the  celebration  of 
religious  services,  wmch  were  called  by  the  ponti- 
fices  "  ami**  Varro  calls  them  tbe  chapels  of  the 
argei,  and  says  they  were  twenty-seven  in  num- 
ber, distributed  in  the  different  districts  of  the 
dty.  We  know  but  littie  of  the  particular  uses 
to  which  they  were  applied,  and  that  littie  is  un- 
important Thus  we  are  told  that  they  were 
solemnly  visited  on  the  Liberalia,  or  festival  of 
Bacchus ;  and  also,  that  whenever  the  fiamen 
dialis  went  {voU)  to  tiiem,  he  waa  to  adhere  to 
certain  observances.  They  seem  also  to  have  been 
the  depositaries  of  topographical  records.  Thus 
we  read  in  Varro, — In  $aerms  Aryeonm  ter^fftmm 
est  tie:  OppUtt  numt  prkieept^  &c,  which  ia  fol- 
lowed by  a  description  of  the  neishbourhood.  There 
was  a  tradition  tnat  these  argei  were  named  from 
the  chieftains  who  came  with  Hercules,  the  Arghreii 
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to  Rome,  and  occupied  the  CSBpitoline,  or,  as  it  was 
ande&ily  celled,  Satumian  liilL  It  ia  impossible  to 
say  what  is  the  historical  value  or  meaning  of  this 
legend  ;  we  may,  howeyer,  notice  its  oonfoimitj 
with  the  statement  that  Rome  was  founded  by 
the  Pelasgians,  with  whom  the  name  of  Aigos  was 
connected.  (Vair.  L.  JL  t.  45,  ed.  Miiller ;  Ot. 
Fatt,  iii.  791 ;  GelL  x.  15 ;  Niebuhr,  Rom.  Hid, 
ToL  L  pb  214.) 

The  name  aigei  was  also  giren  to  certain  figures 
thrown  into  the  Tiber  from  the  Sublician  bridge, 
on  the  Ides  of  May  in  every  year.  This  was 
done  by  the  pontifices,  the  yestals,  the  praetors, 
and  otn»  citizens,  after  the  perfiumance  of  the 
customary  sacrifices.  The  images  were  thirty  in 
number,  made  of  bulrushes,  and  in  the  iarm  of 
men  (ct8«Aa  ^b^8pcUcXa,/>njoonMn  nmmiaera  viro- 
rum),  Ovid  makes  various  suj^wsitions  to  account 
fi)r  the  origin  of  this  rite ;  we  can  only  conjecture 
that  it  was  a  symbolical  offering  to  prqdtiate  the 
gods,  and  that  the  number  was  a  representative 
either  of  the  thirty  patrician  curiae  at  Rome,  or 
perhans  of  the  thirty  Latin  townships.  Dionysius 
of  Huicaroassus  states  (L  19,  38)  tJiat  the  custom 
continued  to  his  times,  and  was  instituted  by  Her> 
onles  to  satisfy  the  scruples  of  the  natives  when 
he  abolished  the  human  sacrifices  formerly  made 
to  Saturn.  (Varr.  Z.L.  viL44;  Ov.F(u<.v.  621; 
Pint  Qiiaed.  Rom.  p.  102.  Reiske;  Arnold,  Rom. 
Hut.  voL  L  p.  67  ;  Bunsen  and  Plainer,  Besckru- 
imag  Romt,  vol.  l  p.  688--7020  [R.  W.J 

AROENTA'RII  (r/iairc^rcu),  bankers  or 
money  changers.  1.  Grbbk.  The  bankers  at 
Athens  were  called  Tpcnrc^rcu  from  their  tables 
(rpd-jrf{cu)  at  which  they  sat,  while  carrying  on 
their  busmess.  Public  or  state  banks  seem  to 
have  hem  a  thing  unknown  in  antiquity,  though 
the  state  must  have  exestised  some  kind  of  super- 
intendence, since  without  it  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  conceive  how  persons  could  have  placed  such 
unlimited  confidence  in  the  bankers,  as  they  are 
known  to  have  done  at  Athens.  They  had  their 
stands  or  tables  in  the  market  place  (PIat«  ApoL 
p.  17,  H^.  MiM.  p.  368),  and  although  the  bank- 
ug  and  money  changing  business  was  mostly 
carried  on  by  fiiroucot^  or  resident  aliens  and  freed- 
men,  still  these  persons  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
looked  upon  with  any  disrespect,  and  the  business 
itself  was  not  disreputable.  Their  principal  occu- 
pation was  that  of  changing  money  at  an  agio 
(Isocrat  Tixq)ez.  21  ;  Dem.  De  faU,  Leg.  p.  376, 
0.  Polgd.  p.  1218  ;  Pollux,  iil  84,  vii.  170)  ;  but 
they  fireqnently  took  money,  at  a  moderate  pre- 
mium, bam.  persons  who  did  not  like  to  occupy 
themselves  with  the  management  of  their  own 
affiurs.  Thus  the  fitther  of  Demosthenes,  e.  g.^ 
kept  a  part  of  his  capital  in  the  hands  of  bankers. 
(Dem.  e.  Aphob.  L  p.  81 6.)  These  persons  then  lent 
Uie  money  with  profit  to  others,  and  thus,  to  a 
certain  d^iree,  obtained  possession  of  a  mon(^ly. 
The  greater  part  of  the  capital  with  which  they 
did  business  in  this  way,  belonged  to  others  (Dem. 
p.  Phorm.  p.  948),  but  sometunes  they  also  em- 
ployed ciq>ital  of  their  own.  Although  their  sole 
object  was  pecuniary  gain  (Dem.  p.  Phorm.  p.  953), 
and  not  by  any  means  to  connect  themselves  with 
wealthy  or  illustrious  fiunilies,  yet  they  acquired 
great  credit  at  Athens,  and  formed  business  con- 
nections in  all  the  principal  towns  of  Greece, 
whereby  their  business  was  effectually  supported, 
pern.  p.  Phorm.  p.  958,  cPol^eL  p.  1224.)    They 
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even  maintained  so  great  a  reputation  that  not  only 
were  they  considered  as  secure  merely  by  virtue  oi 
their  calling,  but  such  confidence  was  placed  in 
them,  that  sometimes  boiineu  was  transacted  with 
them  without  witnesses  (Isocr.  Trapex.  2\  and 
that  money  and  contracts  of  debt  were  deposited 
with  them,  and  agreements  were  concluded  or  can- 
celled in  their  presence.  (Dem.  e.  Cb%>.  y.  1243» 
0.  Dumgtod.  p.  1287.)  The  gnat  importsnce  of 
their  business  is  dear  from  the  inunense  wealth  of 
Pasion,  whose  bank  produced  a  net  annual  profit 
of  100  minae.  (Dem.  p.  Phorm.  p.  946.)  There 
are,  however,  instances  of  bonkers  losing  every- 
thing they  possessed,  and  becoming  utteny  bank- 
rupt. (Dem.  p.  Phorm.  p.  959,  e.  St^  i  p.  1 120.) 
That  these  bankers  took  a  high  interest  when  they 
lent  out  money,  scarcely  needs  any  proof^  their 
loans  on  the  deposits  of  goods  are  sufficient  evi- 
dence. (Dem.  c.  Nioodr.  p.  1249.)  Their  usual 
interest  was  36  per  cent,  an  interest  that  scarcely 
occurs  any  where  except  in  cases  of  money  lent  on 
bottomry.  The  only  instance  of  a  bank  recognised 
and  conducted  on  behalf  of  the  state  occurs  at 
Byzantium,  where  at  one  time  it  was  let  by  the 
republic  to  o^italists  to  &rm.  (Arist  Owm.  iL 
p.  283 ;  comp.  Bockh,  PvU.  EooHom.  qf  Aiiena^ 
p.  126,  &&  2d  edit) 

2.  Roman.  The  ArgmUmi  at  Rome  were  also 
called  argmdeae  moHtae  etoereUorBt^  a/rgmd  dk' 
<nictofV»andfM7oeialorers<9Miaf^«Rtor^  (Orelli, 
Ingcripi.  JL,  4060.)  They  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  meiuarii  or  public  bankers,  though  even 
the  ancients  confound  the  terms,  as  the  mmtarii 
sometimes  did  the  same  kind  of  business  as  the 
aigentarii,  and  they  must  also  be  distinguished 
bom  the  nummularii.  [Mbnsaiui;  Nvmmv- 
laril]  The  aigentarii  were  private  persons,  who 
carried  on  business  on  their  own  responsibility,  and 
were  not  in  the  service  of  the  republic  ;  but  the 
shops  or  iabemae  which  they  occupied  and  in 
which  they  transacted  their  business  about  the 
forum,  were  state  property.  (Dig.  18.  tit  1. 
s.  32  ;  Liv.  3d.  51.)  As  their  chief  business  waa 
that  of  changing  money,  the  aigentarii  probably 
existed  at  Rcme  from  very  early  times,  as  the  in- 
tercourse of  the  Romans  with  other  Itdiian  nationa 
could  not  well  exist  without  them  ;  the  fint  men- 
tion, however,  of  their  existing  at  Rome  and 
having  their  shops  or  stalls  around  the  forum,  oc- 
curs about  B.  c.  350,  in  the  wars  against  the  Sam- 
nites.  (Liv.  vii.  21.)  The  business  of  the  aigen- 
tarii, with  which  that  of  the  mensarii  coincided 
in  many  points,  was  vezy  varied,  and  comprised 
almost  every  tlung  connected  with  money  or  mer- 
cantile transactions,  but  it  may  be  divided  into 
the  following  branches.  1.  PermutoHo^  or  the 
exchange  of  foreign  coin  for  Roman  coin,  in 
which  case  a  small  agio  (collybus)  was  paid  to 
them.  (Cic.  in  Verr.  iii.  78.)  In  later  times 
when  the  Romans  became  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  custom  of  using  bills  of  exchange,  the 
Roman  aigentarii,  e.g.,  received  sums  of  money 
which  had  to  be  paid  at  Athens,  and  then  drew 
a  bill  payable  at  Athens  by  some  banker  in 
that  city.  This  mode  of  transacting  business 
is  likewise  called  pennutatio  (Cic.  ad  Att,  xiL 
24,  27,  XV.  15 ;  comp.  v.  15,  xL  1,  24,  <»< 
Fam.  ii  17,  iii.  5,  a/  Q^unL  FhU.  l  3,  i>.  iSo- 
5tr.  14),  and  rendered  it  necessaiy  for  the  aigen> 
tarii  to  be  acquainted  with  the  cuirent  value  gf 
the  same  coin  in  diffecent  *)]aces  and  at  diffiBnnt 
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(See  ih»  eomment  on  Cic  pro  QameL  4.) 
SL  The  keepni^  of  mnis  of  money  ibr  other  per- 
muL  Such  mauej  might  be  deponted  hj  the 
ovner  merely  to  nre  himaelf  the  troaUe  of  keep- 
mg  it  and  maidng  payments,  and  in  thii  case  it 
vas  called  ligMMflfam/  the  aigentarioa  then  paid 
no  intemt,  and  the  numey  was  called  tweiiajM- 
amia.  When  a  payment  waa  to  be  made,  the 
owner  either  told  the  aigentarins  perMnally  or  he 
dnv  a  cheque.  (Plant.  OureuL  u,  3.  66,  Ac.,  iiL 
66,  XT.  3.  3,  &c)  Or  the  money  was  deposited  on 
amditfon  of  the  axgentaiins  pajing  interest ;  in 
this  case  the  money  was  cslled  cndUmn^  and  the 
axgentarios  might  of  course  employ  the  money 
hmself  in  any  InoatiTe  manner.  (Soet  Atig.  39.) 
The  aigentarins  thus  did  ahnost  Uie  same  sort  of 
bosinesa  as  a  modem  banker.  Many  persons  en- 
tnisted  all  their  camtal  to  them  (Cic.  />.  Gise.  6), 
snd  instances  in  which  the  aigentarii  made  pay- 
SKDts  in  the  name  of  those  whose  money  they  oad 
in  hand,  are  mentioned  very  frequently.  A  pay- 
■CBt  made  through  a  bsnker  was  called  per  mm- 
MB^  de  mmua^  or  per  mmwae  teripUram^  while  a 
payment  made  by  the  debtor  in  person  was  a  pay- 
flMst  tm  oroa  or  <fe  domo.  (Pkut  Ctureid,  ▼.  3. 
7,  Ac,  43,  Cbp^.  ii  3.  89  ;  Cic.  a/  AtL  L  9, 
3V  3  ;  SchoL  ad  HoraL  SaL  ii  3.  69  ;  Senec. 
^id,  26  ;  Gaius,  iii.  131.)  An  azgentarius 
nerer  paid  away  any  perMoli  money  without 
being  either  anthaiised  by  him  in  person  or  re- 
cciTioff  a  cheque  which  was  called  ysrserytfib, 
snd  the  payment  was  then  made  either  in  cash, 
01^  if  the  person  who  was  to  receite  it,  kept  an 
secflinit  with  the  same  banker,  he  had  it  aidded 
itt  the  banker's  book  to  his  own  deposit  This  was 
l&ewtse  called  /wr jer flem  or  simply  aerAert.  (Plant 
JsM.  iL  4.  30,  &c^  Omnrf.  t.  2.  20  ;  Donat  ad 
TermL  Pkorm.  r.  7.  28,&c.,  ad  Addpk  ii  4. 13 ; 
Ck.adAtL  iT.  18,  ix.  12,  xii  61,  PkiUp,  ▼.  4, 
m  Verr.  ▼.  19  ;  Uomt  Art.  ii  8.  76.)  It  also  oc- 
ean that  aigentarii  madepayments  forpenonswho 
had  not  deposited  any  money  with  them;  this 
was  eqiiiTalettt  to  lending  money,  which  in  hxX 
they  often  did  for  a  certain  per  ceirtage  of  interest 
(Kfarat  Cmre.  iy.  1.  19,  2.  22,  Thte.  i  1.  51,  &c, 
Bpid.  i  2.  40  ;  Tac.  Aim,  tl  17.)  Of  all  this 
bosinesa,  of  the  receipts  as  weU  as  of  the  expen- 
ditme,  the  aigentarii  kept  accurate  acooonts  in 
books  calkd  OD^toM,  Ai6M&ie  or  rationet  (Plin.  £r.  M 
ii  7),  and  there  is  ereiy  reason  for  belieying  that 
they  were  acquainted  with  what  is  called  in  book- 
ke^n^  double  entry.  When  an  aigentarins  set- 
tled his  aecoonts  with  persons  with  whom  he  did 
hasiiMaa,  it  was  done  either  in  writing  or  onlly, 
both  parties  meetiiig  for  the  purpose  (Dig.  2. 
tit  14.  8.47.  §  I,  14.  tit  3.  s.20  ;  Plant  ula- 
WL  iii  6.  63^&c.),  and  the  party  found  to  be  in 
debt  paid  what  be  owed,  and  then  had  his  name 
«&eed  (aoMot  empmUrt  or  eaepmi^ere)  firom  the 
banker*h  books.  (Plant  Cid.  i  3.  41  ;  Cic.  od 
AU.  zri  6.)  As  the  books  of  the  aigentarii  were 
geacnOy  kept  with  great  aecnrscy,  and  porticu- 
kriy  in  leg^  to  dates,  they  were  looked  upon  as 
docoaients  of  high  authority,  and  were  amealed 
Id  in  the  oonrts  of  justice  as  unexceptionable  eri- 
denee.  (Cic  p.  Cam,  6  ;  GeUios,  xir.  2.)  Hence 
the  aigeiitaiii  were  often  concemed  in  ciril  cases, 
as  mooey  transaetions  were  rarely  concluded  with- 
out their  influence  or  co-opeiation.  Their  codices 
■r  tshube  could  not  be  withheld  from  a  peison 
who  IB  oomt  referred  to  them  for  the  poipose  of 
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maintaining  his  eaase,  and  to  produce  thsm  was 
calledsdsrs  (Dig.  2.  tit  13.  s.  1.  f  1),  or pnfirro 
eodicmn  (2.  tit  1 3.  s.  6.  §§  7,  8).  3.  Their  con- 
nection  with  commerce  and  public  auctions.  This 
branch  of  their  bosiness  seems  to  haYe  bem  one  of 
the  most  ancient  In  priTate  sales  and  puithsses, 
they  sometimes  acted  as  agents  for  eitlter  party 
{mieipretetf  Plant  Cum.  iii  1.  61),  and  sometimes 
Uiey  undertone  to  sell  the  whole  estate  of  a  person, 
as  an  inheiitanoe.  (Dig.  5.  tit  3.  s.  18,  46.  tit 
3.  s.  88.)  At  public  auctions  they  were  almost 
invariably  present,  registering  the  articles  sold, 
their  prices,  and  purehaseis,  and  receiringthe  pay- 
ment from  the  purehasers.  (Cic.  p,  Qbm,  4,  6 ; 
QuinctiL  xi  2 ;  Suet  Ner,  5 ;  QiOus,  iT.  126 ; 
G^ntolin.  Awio»,  9.)  At  anctions»  howerer,  the 
aigentarii  might  transact  business  through  their 
deiks  or  sernmts,  who  were  called  eooctonsf  from 
their  collecting  tlw  money.  4.  The  testing  of  the 
genuineness  of  coins  (pniaiio  aaoiioniiw).  The 
frequent  cases  of  forgery,  as  well  as  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  foreign  coins,  rendered  it  necessary 
to  hare  persons  to  decide  upon  their  Talue,  and  the 
argentani,  from  the  natore  of  their  occupation,  were 
best  qualified  to  act  as  probatoies ;  nence  they 
were  present  in  this  capacity  at  all  payments  of 
any  laige  amount  This,  howerer,  seems  originally 
to  hare  been  a  part  of  tiie  duty  of  public  (SScers, 
the  mensarii  or  nummularii,  until  in  the  course  of 
time  the  opinion  of  an  aigentarins  also  came  to  be 
looked  upon  as  dedsire ;  and  this  custom  was 
sanctioned  by  a  law  of  Miffhis  Oratidianns.  (Plin. 
H,  AT.  xxiii  9  ;  comp.  Cic.  ad  AIL  xii  5  ;  Dig. 
46.  tit  3.  a.  39.)  5.  The  toltdorwm  oenditio^  that 
is,  the  obligation  of  purchasuiff  from  the  mint  the 
neiriy  coind  money,  and  drcmating  it  among  the 
people.  This  branch  of  their  functions  occurs  only 
under  the  eminre.  (Symmach.  EpitL  ix.  49 ; 
Procop.  Amecd.  25 ;  comp.  Salmasius,  IM  Umr,  c 
17.  n.  504.) 

Aithongh  the  aigentarii  were  not  in  the  serrice 
of  the  state,  they  existed  only  in  a  limited  number; 
and  formed  a  collegium,  which  was  dirided  into 
soeutofef  or  corporations,  which  alone  had  the  right 
to  admit  new  memben  of  their  guild.  (Orelli, 
Ituar^  n.  913,  995.)  It  appears  that  no  one 
but  firee  men  conld  become  memben  of  such  a  cor- 
poration, and  whenever  slaTes  are  mentioned  as 
aigentarii,  they  must  be  oonceiyed  as  acting  only 
as  servanta,  and  in  the  name  of  their  masters,  who 
remained  the  responsible  parties  eyen  if  slares  had 
transacted  business  with  their  own  pecolium.  (Dig. 
2.titl3.s.4.  §3,14.  tits.  s.  19.)  Withi^ard 
to  the  legal  relation  among  the  members  of  the 
corporations,  there  existed  various  regulations ;  one 
member  (sodus),  for  example,  was  responsible  for 
the  other.  (Auct  ad  Hermn,  ii  13 ;  Dig.  2.  tit 
14.  ss.  9,  25,  27.)  They  also  enjoyed  sevenil 
privileses  in  the  time  of  the  empire,  and  Justinian, 
a  parttcolar  patron  of  the  aigentarii,  greatly  in- 
erased  these  privileges  (Justin.  Non.  ISO) ;  but 
dishonest  aigentarii  were  always  severely  ponished 
(Suet  Galb,  10  ;  Anson,  l^pigr.  15),  and  in  the 
time  of  the  emperoTB,  they  were  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  praefectus  uibi  (Dig.  1.  tit  12. 
s.  I.  §  9.) 

As  regards  the  respectability  of  the  argentarii, 
the  passages  of  the  ancients  seem  to  contradict  one 
another,  for  some  writers  speak  of  their  occupation 
as  respectable  and  honourable  (Cic  />.  Caee,  A  \ 
Aurd.  Vict  72;  Suet  Vup.  1 ;  Acran.  ad  HoraL 
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SaL  h  6.  86),  whfle  othen  ipeak  of  them  with 
eonteiiipt  (Plant  Cbre.  !▼.  2.  20,  Couin,  ProL  25, 
ftc. ;  TVuad,  L  1.  47) ;  but  this  contrndiction  may 
be  easily  reooncfled  by  diirtingnishing  between  a 
lower  and  a  higher  dan  of  aigentazii.  A  wealthy 
aigentarins  who  cairied  on  bufineu  on  a  laige 
■cue,  was  nndonbtodly  aa  much  a  penon  of  re- 
spectability as  a  baiJcer  in  modem  times ;  bat 
othen  who  did  business  only  on  a  small  scale, 
or  degraded  their  calling  by  acting  as  nsoierB,  can- 
not have  been  held  in  any  esteem.  It  has  already 
been  observed  that  the  argentaiii  had  their  shops 
round  the  forum  (Lir.  iz.  40,  xrri  11, 27 ;  Plant 
TVae.  I  1.  51 ;  Terent  PAorm.  ▼.  8.  28,  Ade^ 
ii  4. 13);  hence  to  become  bankrupt,  was  expressed 
by  /oro  oederBj  or  oftirs,  or  /bir>  nmrgL  (Plant 
Epid.  L  2.  16;  Dig.  16.  tit  8.  s.  7.  §  2.)  The 
shops  or  booths  were  public  proper^,  and  built  by 
the  censors,  who  sold  the  use  of  them  to  the  azgen- 
tarii  (Liv.  xxzix.  44,  zl.  51,  zlL  27,  xliv.  16 ; 
comp.  J.  G.  Sieber,  Diisertai.  de  ArpattariiSy  Lip- 
siae,  1787 ;  H.  Hubert,  Diipui,  jtnidieae  IIL  de 
AfffeHtaria  vetenm,  Traject  1739 ;  W.  T.  Kiaut, 
De  AfyaKAarUa  ei  NumtnuAariU^  GSttingen, 
1826.)  [L.  S.] 

ARGENTUM  (ipyvpos),  silver,  one  of  the  two 
metals  which,  on  account  of  their  beauty,  their  du- 
lability,  their  density,  and  their  rarity,  have  been 
esteemed  in  all  civilised  countries,  and  m  all  age8,as 
pndama^  and  which  have,  on  account  of  the  above 
qualities  and  the  fiidlity  of  working  them,  been  used 
for  money.  The  ancients  were  acquainted  with  silver 
from  the  eaxliest  known  periods.  (Pliny  ascribes  its 
discovery  to  Erichthonius  or  to  Aeacus,  H.  N.  viL 
56.  s.  57.)  It  is  constantly  mentioned  in  Homer ; 
but  in  a  manner  which  proves  that  it  was  com- 
paratively scarce.  It  was  much  more  abundant  in 
Asia  than  in  Greece  Proper,  where  there  were  not 
many  silver  mines.  The  accounts  we  have  of  the 
revenues  of  the  early  Lydian  and  Persian  kings, 
and  of  the  presents  of  some  of  them,  such  as  Gyges 
and  Croesus,  to  Pytho  and  other  shrines,  prove 
the  great  abundance  of  both  the  precious  metals  in 
Western  Asia.  Of  this  wealth,  however,  a  very 
large  proportion  was  laid  up  in  the  royal  and 
sa<Ted  treasuries,  both  in  Asia  and  in  Greece.  But 
in  time,  and  chiefly  by  the  effects  of  wan,  these 
accumulations  were  dispersed,  and  the  precious 
metals  became  commoner  and  cheaper  throughout 
Greece.  Thus,  the  spoils  of  the  Asiatics  in  the 
Persian  wan,  and  the  payment  of  Greek  merce- 
naries by  the  Persian  kmgs,  the  expenditure  of 
Pericles  on  war  and  works  of  art,  the  plunder  of 
the  temple  of  Delphi  by  the  Phodans,  the  military 
expenses  and  wholesale  bribery  of  Philip,  and, 
above  all,  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  caused  a 
vast  increase  in  the  amount  of  silver  and  gold  in 
actual  circulation.  The  accounts  we  have  of  the 
treasures  possessed  by  the  successors  of  Alexander 
would  be  almost  incredible  if  they  were  not  per- 
fectly well  attested. 

It  was  about  this  time  also  that  the  riches  of 
the  East  began  to  be  £uniliar  to  the  Romans, 
among  whom  the  predous  metals  were,  in  early 
times,  extremely  rare.  Very  little  of  them  was 
found  in  Italy ;  and  though  Cisalpine  Gaul  fur- 
nished some  gold,  which  was  carried  down  by  the 
Alpine  torrents,  it  contained  but  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  silver.  The  silver  mines  of  Spain  nad 
been  wrought  by  the  Carthaginians  at  a  very 
early  yetM ;  and  from  this  source,  as  well  as  | 
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^  from  the  East,  the  Romans  no  doubt  obtained  most 
of  their  silver  as  an  artide  of  commerce.  But 
when  first  Spain  and  then  Greece,  Ada  Minor, 
and  Syria,  were  brought  beneath  the  Roman 
power,  they  obtained  that  abundant  supply  both 
of  sflver  and  gold  which  fonned  the  instrument  of 
the  extravagance  and  luxury  of  the  later  republic 
and  the  empire.  **  The  value  of  the  precious 
metals  did  not,  however,  foil  in  proportion  to  their 
increase,  as  large  quantities,  wrought  for  works  of 
art,  wen  taken  out  of  drcnlation.**  (B0ckh.) 

The  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  differed 
conddenbly  at  difiierent  periods  in  Greek  and 
Roman  history.  Herodotus  "mentions  it  (iii  95) 
as  13  to  1 ;  Plato  (H^.  c  6.  p.  231),  as  12  to  1 ; 
Menander  (op,  PdOme,  ix.  7€),  as  10  to  1 ;  and 
Livy  (xxxviii  11),  as  10  to  1,  about  &  a  189. 
According  to  Suetonius  {Jid,  Com,  54),  Julius 
Caesar,  on  one  occadon,  exchanged  silver  for  gold 
in  the  proportion  of  9  to  1 ;  but  the  most  usual 
proportion  under  the  early  Roman  emperon  was 
about  12  to  1 ;  and  from  Constantino  to  Justinian 
about  14  to  1,  or  15  to  1.  The  proportion  in  mo- 
dem times,  since  the  discovery  of  the  American 
mines,  has  varied  between  17  to  1  and  14  to  1. 

Siher  Minee  and  Ores,  —  In  the  earliest  times 
the  Greeks  obtained  their  silver  chiefly  as  aa 
artide  of  commerce  from  the  Phocaeans  and  the 
Samians ;  but  they  soon  b^gan  to  work  the  rich  mines 
of  their  own  country  and  its  islands.  The  chief 
mines  were  in  Siphnos,  Thessaly,  and  Attica.  In 
the  last*named  country,  the  silver  mines  of  Lanrion 
fomished  a  most  abundant  supply,  and  were  gene- 
rally regarded  as  the  chief  source  of  the  wealth  of 
Athens.  We  learn  from  Xenophon  (VeetiffAr, 
2),  that  these  mines  had  been  worked  in  remote 
antiquity ;  and  Xenophon  speaks  of  them  as  if  he 
considered  them  inexhanstible.  In  the  time  of 
Demosthenes,  however,  the  profit  arising  from 
them  had  greatly  diminished ;  and  in  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era  they  were  no  loQger 
worked.  (Pans.  L  1.  §  1.)  The  Romans  obtained 
most  of  their  silver  from  the  ve^  rich  mines  of 
Spain,  which  had  been  previoudy  worked  by  the 
Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians,  and  whkh,  thoogh 
abandoned  for  those  of  Mexico,  are  still  not  ex- 
hausted. The  ore  from  which  the  silver  was  ob- 
tained was  called  ailver  earth  (kpyvplins  7^,  or 
simply  i^yvpirUf  Xen.  VeeHg,  L  5,  iv.  2).  The 
same  term  {terra)  was  alio  applied  to  the  on  by 
the  Romans. 

A  foil  account  of  all  that  is  known  respecting 
the  ores  of  silver  known  to  the  ancients,  their 
mining  operations,  and  their  processes  for  the  re- 
duction of  the  ores,  is  given  by  B&ckh.  (DiMerto- 
ti(M  on  the  SUtter  Minee  afLtnnion^  §§  3,  4,  5.) 

Ute$  ^Silver.  —  By  for  the  most  important  use 
of  silver  among  the  Greeks  was  for  money.  It 
was  originally  the  univeml  currency  in  Greece. 
Mr.  Knight,  nowever,  maintains  (ProL  Horn,)  that 
gold  was  coined  first  because  it  was  the  more 
readily  found,  and  the  more  easilv  worked ;  but 
there  are  sufficient  reasons  bi  believing  that,  un- 
til some  time  after  the  end  of  the  Pdoponnesian 
war,  the  Athenians  had  no  gold  currency.  [Au- 
RUM.]  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  all  the 
words  connected  with  money  are  derived  finom 
Afjvpoty  and  not  from  xfi^^^^i  b*  Karopyvp6wy 
**U>  bribe  with  money  ;**  i(iyvpafioi66sy  ''a money- 
changer,** &C.;  and  i(ryvpos  is  itself  not  unfi^ 
quenUy  used  to  signify  money  in  general  (Soph. 
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Jat^  ^Sy,  as  OM  is  in  Latin.  At  Romeii  on  the 
eontniy,  iQTer  was  not  coined  till  b.  c.  269^  before 
-vhieh  peiiod  Qieek  sflTer  was  in  einiilation  at 
Rome ;  and  the  principal  ail?er  coin  of  the  Ro- 
mans, the  dtmanmSf  was  boRowed  from  the  Ctveek 
iraeima.  For  iisrther  details  respecting  silTor 
monej,  see  Nuiucvs,  Dsnariub,  Dbachmju 

From  a  yeiy  early  period,  nlver  was  uied  alao 
m  wodu  of  art  Its  employment  £ar  oxnamenting 
ams,  so  often  referred  to  by  Homer,  belonga  to 
this  head.  The  nse  of  it  fer  mere  poipoaes  of 
Inzory  and  ostentatioi],  as  in  plate,  aeems  to  hare 
become  genoally  preralent  abont  the  dose  of  the 
Pelopoonesian  wan  (Athen.  tL  p.  229,  £),  bat 
much  more  so  from  the  time  of  Alezander,  after 
which  it  becomes  ao  common  as  hardly  to  need 
any  pR>of  ex  iUostration, — more  common  indeed 
than  with  ni.  (Cic.  w  Verr.  iv.  21.)  The  Ro- 
BMni  distinguished  between  plain  and  chased  silver 
vessels  by  calling  the  former ^piira  or  levia  (Plin. 
^.  iii.  1  ;  Juv.  ix.  Ul,  ziv.  62;  Mart  iv.  38), 
and  the  latter  coebto,  atparOy  or  ^omfaiata.  [Cas- 

LATUBA;  TOBBDTICX.] 

The  chief  ancient  authorities  respecting  silTer, 
as  well  as  gold,  are  the  3d,  4th,  and  5th  books  of 
Stzabo^  the  £th  of  Diodoms,  especially  cc  27  and 
36,  and  the  33d  of  Pliny,  from  c  6.  s.  31 ;  of  mo- 
dern worics  the  most  important  are  Bijckh^s  Pmblie 
Eoomemy  of  Athens^  Bk.  i  oc.  1 — 3,  with  the  np- 
pkmentazy  Di$Mriation  om  ike  Siher  Mmu  of 
lAmnamyBMkdi  JaooVs  Hi$tory  of  ike  Predou*  Me- 
ta2c  [P.  S.] 

AltGIAS  GRAPHE'  (ipyUu  ypai^)^  that  is, 
an  action  £ar  idleness.  Vagrants  and  idlers  were 
not  tolerated  at  Athens  from  very  early  times,  and 
evefj  person  was  obliged  to  be  able  to  state  by 
what  means  he  supported  himseli  (Herod.  iL 
177  ;  Diod.  L  77.)  According  to  some  (Plut 
SoL  37,  Pollux,  viii  42),  even  Draco  had  enacted 
laws  against  idleness,  while,  according  to  others, 
Solon,  m  his  legislation,  borrowed  these  laws  from 
the  Egyptians,  and  others  again  state  that  Peisis- 
tratos  was  the  first  who  introduced  them  at  Athens. 
(Pint  SoL  31.)  In  accordance  with  this  law, 
which  is  called  hpylat  viiios^  all  poor  people  were 
obliged  to  signify  that  they  were  carrying  on  some 
hoDoaiable  busineas  by  which  they  gained  their 
livelihood  (l>em.  &  EuimL  p.  1308 ;  Isocxat  Arm- 
pag.  17  ;  Dionys.  zx.  2)  ;  and  if  a  person  by  his 
idleness  injured  his  fiunily,  an  action  might  be 
brought  agunst  him  before  the  archon  eponymus 
not  only  by  a  member  of  his  &mily,  but  by  any 
one  who  chose  to  do  so.  (Zacie.  Segner,  p.  310.) 
At  the  time  when  the  Areiopasus  was  still  in  the 
fall  possession  of  its  powers,  ue  aichon  seems  to 
have  laid  the  charue  before  tiie  court  of  the  Areio- 
pagos.  If  the  action  was  brought  against  a  person 
for  the  first  time,  a  fine  might  be  inflicted  on  him, 
and  if  he  was  finmd  guilty  a  second  or  third  time, 
he  might  be  punished  with  &rifilck  (Pollux,  viii 
42.)  Draeo  had  ordained  atimia  as  the  penalty 
even  for  the  first  conviction  of  idleness.  (Pint, 
PoIL  flL  ee.)  This  law  was  modified  by  Solon, 
who  inflicted  atimia  only  when  a  person  was  con- 
victed a  third  time,  and  it  is  doubtful  as  to  whe- 
ther in  later  times  the  atimia  was  inflicted  at  all 
fcr  idleneaa.  As  the  Areiopagus  was  entrusted 
with  the  general  superintendence  of  the  moral  con* 
duct  of  citizens,  it  is  probable  that  it  might  inter- 
fere ia  eases  of  ^^^yfoy  even  when  no  one  came  fi)r- 
waid  to  bring  an  action  against  a  person  guilty  of 
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it  (VaLMax.il  6;  PIatner,/Vaesss.&.pw  150, 
&C. ;  Meier  nnd  Schoemann,  AtL  Froe,  pp.  193, 
298,  Ac. ;  Bdckfa,  PM.  Eeon.  p.  475, 2d  edit) 
According  to  Aelian  (F.  H.  iv.  1),  a  similar  law 
existed  Jao  at  Sardes.  [lo  S-] 

ARGU'RIOU  DIKE'  Oiryvpioy  Sdni),  a  dyil 
suit  of  the  dass  9p6t  riyo,  and  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  thesmothetae,to  compel  the  ddTend- 
ant  to  pay  monies  in  his  possession,  or  for  which 
he  was  liable,  to  the  p1amti£  This  action  is 
casually  alluded  to  in  two  speeches  of  Demos- 
thenes (mJBbeol.  pul002,  mO^nipwdbr.  pw  1179), 
and  is  treated  of  at  large  in  the  speech  against 
CUlippns.  [J.  &  M.] 

ARGTRA'SPIDES  ( VyvpdtfwiScf  X  a  divisioo 
of  the  Macedonian  aimy  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
who  were  so  called  because  they  carried  shields 
covered  with  sflver  phites.  They  were  picked 
men,  and  were  commanded  by  Nicanor,  the  son  ot 
Pannenion,  and  were  held  in  high  honour  by 
Alexander.  After  the  .death  of  Alexander  they 
followed  Eumenes,  but  afterwards  they  deserted  to 
Antigonus,  and  delivered  Eumenes  up  to  Imn. 
Antigonus,  however,  soon  broke  up  the  ooipB,  find- 
ing it  too  turbulent  to  manage.  (Diod.  xvii  57, 
58,  59,  xviii.  63,  xix.  12,  41,  43,  48 ;  Justin,  zii 
7 ;  C^irtius,  iv.  13.  §  27  ;  Plutarch,  JSmsmb.  13, Ao.  ; 
Dioysen,iVac4/^.^AKr. passim.)  TheGreekkiii^ 
of  Syria  seem  to  have  had  a  corps  of  the  same  name 
in  their  army:  Livy  mentkms  them  aa  the  royal 
cohort  in  the  army  of  Antiochus  the  (htat  (lav. 
xxxvii  40 ;  Polyb.  v.  79.)  The  Emperor  Alex- 
ander Sevenis,  among  other  tilings  in  which  he 
imitated  Alexander  the  (Sreat,  had  in  his  aimy 
bodies  of  men  who  were  called  aty^froatpidee  and 
ehryeoatpides.  (Lamprid.  Aletf,  See,  50.)  [P.  &] 

ARGTROCOPEION  (itpyvpoicmu»\  tiia 
place  where  money  was  coined,  tiie  mint,  at  Athens. 
It  appears  to  have  been  in  or  adjoining  to  the 
chapid  (^^oy)  of  a  hero  named  Stephanephoma, 
in  which  were  kept  the  standard  weights  for  the 
coins,  just  as  at  Rome  in  the  sanctaaiy  itf  Juno 
Moneta.  [Monxta.]  (Pollux,  viL  103;  Har- 
podat ;  Suid. ;  Bockh,  Oorp,  Ineor.  voL  l  ^  164, 
and  the  explanation  of  that  inscription  m  his 
PubUe  Eooieamjf  ofAAent^  pw  144,  2nd  ed.;  com^. 
Talbntum.)  [P.  8.] 

ARIADNEIA  (ApufSvcm),  festivals  solemniied 
in  the  island  of  Naxos  in  honour  of  Ariadne,  wIul 
according  to  one  tradition,  had  died  here  a  natural 
death,  and  was  honoured  with  sacrifices,  accom- 
panied by  rejoicing  and  merriment  (Plut  7%ef. 
20.)  Another  festival  of  the  same  name  was 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Ariadne  in  (Cyprus,  which 
was  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Theseus  in 
oommemoiatioD  of  her  death  in  the  month  of  Gor- 
piaeus.  The  Amatbusians  called  tiie  grove  In 
which  the  grave  of  Ariadne  was  shown,  that  of 
Aphrodite-Ariadne.  This  is  the  account  given  by 
Plutarch  (Tbee.  20)  from  Paeon,  an  Amathwian 
writer.  (Omip.  C  F.  Hermann,  Lekr^  dee  Gtottst- 
dtensU.  AUerAUmer,  §  65.  n.  12.)  [L.  S.] 

A'RIES  (Kpi6s\  the  battering-ram,  was  used  to 
shake,  perforate,  and  batter  down  the  walls  of  be- 
sieged dries.  It  consisted  of  a  huge  beam,  made 
of  the  tnmk  of  a  tree,  especially  of  a  fir  or  an  ash. 
To  one  end  was  fostened  a  mass  of  bronze  or  iron 
(Kc^a\^,  iftJSoK'fi^  TpoTOfi^),  which  resembled  in 
its  form  the  head  of  a  ram.  The  upper  figure  in 
the  annexed  woodcut  is  taken  from  tiie  bas-rdiefo 
on  the  column  of  Trajan  at  Rome.    It  shows  the 
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uiaj  in  iti  liroplat  itMte,  and  u  it  wai  bume  uid 

In  4a  improTed  form,  the  ram  wai  lurroiuided  with 
mn  banu,  ta  vhich  rin^  wen  mttoched  for  the 
purpoic  of  nupendiag  it  by  ropei  or  chaina  bom  a 
beam  fixed  traniTenflly  otat  iL  Sea  ths  lovar 
figure  in  the  woodcut  Bj  thij  contriTance  the 
•oldien  were  reltered  fima  the  neceaaitT  of  inp- 
portmg  the  weight  of  tho  lain,  and  thej  conid  with 
cfiie  give  it  a  npid  and  Ebrcdble  motHm  ba^waidi 
and  forwarda. 


=£> 


The  Die  of  ihii  machine  vai  fluthet  aided  hy 
placing  the  frame  in  which  it  waa  niapended  upon 
wheela,  and  al»  hj  c^tUAtmcting  oxer  it  a  wooden 
roo^  10  ai  to  form  a  "  teitado  ^^  (xaAjfirr;  npio^Apos, 
Appian,  BtU.  Milh.  73  ;  tatwh  aritlaria,  Vitmv.  x. 
J  9),  which  protected  the  beaieging  party  from  the 
defcnjivB  aaiaulta  of  the  beaieged.  Joaephoa,  who 
giTeiadeacriptioD  of  (he  machine  (fi.  J.  iiL7.§  19), 
adda,  that  there  waa  no  tower  u  itrong,  no  wall 
•o  tluck,  aa  to  reatat  the  Ibrce  of  thii  machine,  if 
ita  blow!  were  eoatinncd  long  enooKh.  The  beam 
of  the  ahea  waa  Dften  of  great  length,  a.  ^.  SO,  100, 
or  eren  120  feet.  The  deaiga  of  thii  waa  both  to 
act  acnai  an  intervening  ditch,  and  to  enable  thoae 
who  worked  the  machme  lo  remun  in  a  poaition  of 
compBiative  iccnrit;.     A  hundred  men,  or  eren  a 

with  the  beam. 

The  ariea  &r>t  became  an  important  militaiy 
engine  in  the  hondi  of  the  Macedoniani,  at  the 
time  of  Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great,  though 
it  waa  Itnawn  at  a  much  otrlier  period.  (Camp. 
Tlioe.  a  76.)  VilniTiu.  tpeaka  (i,  c.)  of  Poljdua, 
a  Tbeualian,  in  the  time  of  Philip,  who  greatlj 
improved  the  machine,  and  hia  impmyementa  were 
cwried  ont  i^l  fiirther  h;  Diadeg  and  Choereaa, 
who  aerred  in  the  campaigni  of  Alexander  the 
Groit.  The  Romana  leant  from  the  Oreeiia  the 
art  of  building  theae  machinei,  and  appear  to  have 
vmplojvd  them  for  the  fiTvt  time  lo  any  conaiderable 
sxtent  in  the  »ege  of  Sjncnae  in  the  Kcond  Punic 
war.    fHiL>rai.t«.] 

ARI8T0CRA'TIA  (4fii»To«pwr£<,),  a  term 
in  GomrDon  nae  among  Greek  wtitcn  on  politics, 
thaagh  lanly  employ^  by  hialoriana,  or  otherwiM 
than  in  conDection  with  political  theoriea.  It  aig- 
nifiti  lilerallj  **  the  goieininent  of  the  beat  men," 
aid  aa  Died  bv  Plato,  Ariitotle,  Poljhing,  Ac,  it 
iBMl  (in  ntoeDce  to  a  atate  where  poHtial 
power  wM  not  ahared  bj  the  bulk  of  the  couimn. 
n>^,  but  wu  in  the  hand*  of  a  pririleged  chui, 
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eiiiting  along  with  a  elaaa  penonally  fre^  and 
poueued  of  civil  righti,  bnt  excluded  from  the 
eierciae  of  the  higheat  political  ftmcliona)  the  go- 
Tcniment  of  a  clnu  whoae  aupremacy  waa  fbunded 
not  on  wealth  merelv,  but  on  pencual  diatinclioai 
(Sreu  idi  lUror  TAoiTit^i'  <UAi  mil  ipirrfrSifr 
alfairrv  rit  ifx^'-,  ArialoL  Pol.  U.  i.  p.  137, 
od.  GattL  'H  ifinoKpairit  BoiKwtiu  tV  Anpsx^r 
kroniftMiw  rols  aplffroit  rvr  ToAiTHV,  Ibid.  p. 
138).  That  there  ihould  be  an  aiiatocrae;,  more- 
orer,  it  waa  eaiential  that  the  adminiitiation  of 
a{bin  ahonld  be  conducted  with  a  new  to  the 
pcomoUon  of  the  general  intemta,  not  for  the  ei- 
eiorite  or  nniaminant  advantage  of  the  priTileged 
etaaa.  (Atiatot.  Pol.  iiL  «,  p.  83,  ed.  OilttL  ;  Plat. 
Palit.  p.  301,  a.)  A>  aoon  aa  the  gaienmwnl 
oeaaed  to  he  thua  conducted,  s  wheneier  the  only 
title  to  political  power  in  the  dominant  daaa  waa  tha 
poueaiion  of  auperior  wealth,  the  conititntion  waa 
termed  an  oligarchy  {i\iyapxia\  which,  in  tlia 
technical  uae  of  the  term,  waa  alwaya  looked  npon 
imiption   (nplrfna-ir,  Aliilot  PoL  iii' 


ipurrMpvrlasyiifSpiJi  iprri),  iXiyapxi»i  H»-\o6. 
Tot.)  In  the  pnctical  application  of  the  tfnn  arii- 
bxntcy,  howerei,  the  penonal  excellence  which  wia 
held  lo  be  a  neceaaaiy  element  waa  not  of  a  higher 
kind  than  what,  according  to  the  deeply-aatcd 
ideaa  of  the  Oreeka,  waa  commonly  hendita^  in 
&niillea  of  noble  hirth  (PlaL  MaBr.  p.  237,  a., 
Oratfl,  p.  394,  a.  j  AiiatoL  PoL  it.  6,  <)  tV  '^ 
yirtii  timr  Afx^'  T-XoSrar  xal  ifrri.  r.  I, 
fbyinii  fip  tbm  ttKBwrtr  «tt  A*dp;e(i  Tperyirmw 
iptrii  wcj  tAoDtoi),  and  in  early  tunea  would 
be  the  oidinaiy  accompanimenta  of  noble  rank, 
namely,  wealth,  mQila^  akiU,  and  auperior  edu- 
cation and  inlelligena  (comp.  Ariatot.  PoL  It.  6, 
tlABoffi  Hokfiv  .  ,  .  .  ApiffreKpo!Tlaa  Vtii  rh  ^loAAop 
inoAovAtir  xailtiaj'  Kol  tlry4niia  toii  tWopcrri- 
poit).  It  ia  to  be  noted  that  the  word  ipurro- 
Kparla  ia  never,  like  the  Engliah  term  arUtoeracji, 
the  name  of  a  claai,  but  only  of  a  particular  politiol 

On  tracuig  the  hiatorical  development  of  aria- 
tocratical  govemmeB^  we  meet  with  a  condition 
of  thing!  which  may  almoat  be  called  1^  that 
name  in  the  atate  of  aociely  depicted  m  the 
Homeric  poemt,  where  we  already  ace  the  power 
of  the  kinga  limited  by  that  of  a  body  of  prineea 
or  ngblei,  auch  aa  would  naturally  ante  in  tha  in- 
fancy of  aociely,  eapecially  among  Iribea  in  which, 
from  the  frequency  of  wan,  mutial  akill  would 
be  a  BUre  and  ipeedj  method  of  acquiring  lupe- 
rioritf.  When  the  kingly  &miliea  died  out,  or 
were  atripped  of  their  peculiar  privilegea,  the  in- 
preme  power  naturally  paued  into  the  baoda  oi 
theae  princee  or  chieflaina,  who  (armed  a  body  at 
noblea,  whose  deicendanta  would  of  courae  for  the 
moat  part  inherit  thoae  natural,  and  be  alao  alone  in 
a  poaition  to  secure  those  acquired  advantages,  eape- 
cially wariike  skill,  which  would  form  their  Utje 
to  political  Buperiority.  Some  aristocrsciea  thua 
aroie  from  the  natural  progresi  of  society  :  otbara 
arose  from  conqneat.  The  changes  ccmiequeat  on 
the  rise  of  the  Ilellenea,  and  the  Theaialian, 
Boeotian  and  Dorian  conqaeati  in  Greece,  eata- 
blished  pretty  generally  a  ilate  of  things  in  which 
we  find  the  political  power  in  the  haadi  of  a  body 
of  noblea  conaltting  chiefly  nr  entirely  of  the  eon- 
ijjcrun,  beiic'.tfa   whom  la  a  free  popolation  not 
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jcmmmi  id  polhiiBl  rigfala,  cmuutiiig  of  the  aldtr 
mbabitHIti  of  tlu  lud,  logMher  indt,  m  mott 
iiiMMiiia,  >  bodj  of  malt  ktttehcd  to  the  ^tw"- 
i£  th»  nobis.  ThcH  lut  nc  daioibsd  mid* 
Tsriou  HUH,  u  E^rvpltw  in  Attia,  M  fi^i^ 
u  in  Sjaeoae  knd  KTcnl  of  ths  DarJE  MKtca. 
Pnm  Ok  nipaicir  effideucj  of  ths  anlrj  in  aul; 

l^  BBUB  'Iriirat,  Inni,  ot  'InuCdroi  (u  in 
Chakd^  Hand.  t.  77),  linoe,  gtntnlly  ipakiag, 
ibcj-  alone  had  wtaltli  niffleieDt  to  CDkbla  them  to 
(quip  themaelTM  lot  thU  kind  of  Mnice  ;  and  in 
BHMt  Matca  the  fint  gnat  adnuca  of  iha  eom- 


ASUA. 
b7  the  lUdd  and  thanz,  their  bodin  had  a 
BiBch  alightet  eoTgrinft   ■ — ""^ —   '""' —  "' 


vben  pnperij  ocganiaad  and  aniad,  bung  bimd 
mm  uaa  a  mawh  hr  aitiirj.  (See  «9eciaU]r 
AiiM.  FoL  iT.  3,  10 ;  K.  F.  Hannum,  «MmL 
u  ia  H  B&-i9  :  Wachnnuth,  Mil- 
Jl  SO.  31  ;  Thiri- 
nU,  HiiC  af  Gnma,  toL  L  c  10.  p.  394,  &c.) 
Compare  tlu  artiGls  BoFlTBIDAI,  GuHDBI, 
PiTUcn.  [C.  P.  H.] 

ARHA,  ARHATU'RA  (bAd,  Ham.  Irr<a, 
n^H),  aani,  aimoDi.  Homer  deicribeiinTatiinu 
pHMgca  the  entire  nit  of  BrmoDt  of  lome  of  hi* 
j|iiilnl  wiirion,  Tii.  Df  AcIuUh,  PBtTodui,  Aga- 
annnin,  Henduu  ind  Puia  {R.  ill  326—339, 
iT.  132— 158,  iL  Ifi — 16,  xn.130— U2,rii.364 
— 391)  ;  and  we  obHrre  that  it  conttttcd  of  the 
■Bie  piatiaiu  which  weie  lued  by  the  Greek  loliUen 
mr  after.  HonoTer,  the  order  of  putting  Ihan  va 
B  alwaya  the  MmD.  The  hcayy-aimed  warrior, 
hiTing  alnsdy  a  tonic  aroiind  hii  bodj,  and  pre- 
paiing  fir  csnibat,  poll  on, — fint,  lut  gresTei  (Erq- 
fij3f I,  oenot)  ;  Hcondlj,  hii  cniraia  (&>ipa{,  fonm), 
IB  which  belcnged  the  idTfni  imdenwath,  and  the 
■me  (ftinh  fiwriipi '•v'*'')  bIm^  1  thirdl^,hit 
•wDfdUi^i,  nuii,  jiiJaite()hitnaoatlie  lefiude  of 
hia  bodj  bj  meuu  of  a  belt  which  paiaed  over  the 
[ighl  ■knldei ;  GKirtUj,  the  large  Toond  ihield 
(vdni,  ibrrfi,  ilqgcM,  mvAmi),  mpported  in  the 
HBie  Burner ;  fifthly,  h>  behnet  (h^,  iciWi),  ar- 
w,  jtoio)  ;  aiithly  and  laRlj,  he  took  hii  ipc 
(hX'^  *Vs  *«*").  ".  "  ""J  ™™.  »»o  "P" 
(So^  tiiM).  The  fenn  and  nie  rf  theie  fortio 
■re  dtaeribcd  in  tepanle  aiticla  under  their  Latin 
samea.  The  anDoed  wnodcut  exhlbiti  them  all : 
the  fixm  of  a  Greek  warrior  attired  for  battle,  ai 
ihown  io  Uope<a  OoChm  i^lkt  Amantt  (L  70). 

Tboae  who  wcie  de&nded  in  the  manner  which 
haa  now  been  i^neaented,  are  called  by  Ho 
inicTol,  fnan  their  great  thield  (iorli)  ;  alio 
irfX-'^X"^  becaoje  thej  foDgbt  band  to  hand 
with  their  adverMriei ;  but  much  more  commonly 
•wfi^rxpi  becaaae  they  oecnpiiHl  the  front  of  the 
amy ;  and  it  ia  to  be  Dboerred  that  theae  terma, 
fapedaHy  tba  bat,  ware  hmoniable  titlta,  the  ei- 
pBM  Vt  ■  complata  mit  of  armont  (nnrAJq, 


a  DO  Im  indicaliT*  of  ilnngth  and 


the  field 

In  later  tinua,  the  heavy-armed  aoldien  were 
tailed  h-Alroi,  becaoae  the  term  h^a  more  eapa- 
caHy  douted  the  defennre  armomr,  the  tbietd  and 
thaxK.  By  wearing  theae  they  were  diitingmahed 
fna  the  l>gbl.anned,  wham  Herodotna  (iz.62, 
G3),  br  the  iiaaiin  jut  mentioned,  calla  bovAsi, 
and  who  an:  alao  deRoniinalcd  ^lAol,  and  TVfirol, 


■kini,  and  lometimea  of  leather  or  clotli ;  arid  m< 
■t«d  of  the  tword  and  lance,  they  commonly  fought 
with  daita,  atonea,  bowi  and  anowa,  or  alingt. 

Beaidea  the  heavy  and  light-armed  aoldioa,  the 
teUroi  and  ifiAof,  who  in  general  bote  towaida 
one  another  the  intimate  relation  now  eiphtined, 
another  deacription  of  men,  the  wiXTooraJ,  alio 
[armed  a  part  of  the  Oreek  aimy,  thongh  we  do 
not  hear  of  them  in  early  timet.  Inatead  of  the 
large  ronnd  ihield,  theycarrieda  nnallerane  ailed 
the  a-^Xnt,  and  in  otiier  reipeeti  their  armour  waa 
much  Ughterllian  that  of  the  hoplitc*.  The  weapon 
on  which  they  principally  deeded  wai  the  ipear. 

The  Roman  loldien  had  different  kinda  of  anna 
and  armour  \  but  an  account  of  the  arma  of  Uie 
different  kinda  of  troopa  onnot  be  aeparatcd  from  a 
deacriptton  of  the  troopa  of  a  Koman  army,  and  the 
reader  ti  therefore  tefemd  to  EziRCinrs.  We 
need  only  give  here  the  Ggnre  of  a  Roman  aoldier 
taken  &om  the  arch  of  Septimoa  SeTcmi  at  Home. 
On  com[wing  it  with  that  of  the  Greek  hoplile  in 
the  other  cut,  we  perceire  that  the  aereral  parta  of 
the  amour  eorretpond,  eicepting  only  that  the 
Roman  aoldin  wear*  ■  dagger  (/uixa>pai  y^'h 
on  hia  right  aide  inatead  of  a  aword  on  hia  left,  and 
inatead  «  greaTea  npon  hia  lega,  haa^taorolia  and 
eaUgtu.  AH  the  eaaential  parta  <tt  the  Roman 
heavy  annonr  (briao,  mbi,  elipmt,  gaba,  Itaila) 
are  maitioiied  togethei  b  an  etngram  of  Martial 
(iz.  57)  ;  and  all  except  the  apear  in  a  well  knovni 
IMMge  (Bpi.  vi  If~17)  of  St.  Paol,  whose  enu- 
meration  exactly  eobcidea  with  the  jiguret'on  the 
anh  of  Ssvems,  and  who  makes  mentian  not  only 
of  greaves,  bnt  of  ahoea  or  sandala  for  the  feet 

The  aaft  or  flexible  porta  of  the  heavy  armour 
were  made  of  doth  a  leather.  The  metal  princi- 
pally oaed  in  their  formiition  wju  that  compound  <if 
capper  and   tin    which  we   nil   bconae,  or  nofS 
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•pecimeoB  of  Roman  sculpture.  This  arcli  liaA 
only  a  single  opening,  with  two  columns  of  the 
Aoman  or  composite  oxder  on  each  side  of  it.  3. 
ArcHS  SeptimU  Severiy  which  was  erected  by  the 
senate  (a.  d.  203)  at  the  end  of  the  Via  Sacra, 
in  honour  of  that  emperor  and  his  two  sons, 
Caracalla  and  Oeta,  on  account  of  his  victories 
over  the  Parthians  and  Arabians.  4.  Areus  Gal- 
/tent,  erected  to  the  honour  of  Gallienus  by  a  pri- 
vate individual,  M.  Aurelius  Vietor.  5.  Arcu* 
Conttantini^  which  is  huger  and  more  profusely 
ornamented  than  the  Arch  of  Titus.  It  was 
erected  by  the  senate  in  honour  of  Constantine, 
after  his  victory  over  Maxentius.  It  consists  of 
three  arches,  with  columns  against  each  front,  and 
statues  on  the  entablatures  over  them,  which,  with 
the  other  sculptured  ornaments,  originally  de- 
corated the  arch  of  Trajan.  [P*  S.] 

ARCUS  (/3i<Js,  T6fy>v\  the  bow  used  for  shoot- 
ing arrows,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  aU  wea- 
pons, but  is  characteristic  of  Asia  rather  than  of 
Europe.  Thus  in  the  description  given  by  Hero- 
dotus (viL  61 — 80)  of  the  various  nations  com- 
posing the  army  of  Xerxes,  we  observe  that  neariy 
all  the  troops  without  exception  used  the  bow. 
The  Scythians  and  Parthians  were  the  most  cele- 
brated archers  in  the  East,  and  among  the  Greeks 
the  Cretans,  who  frequently  served  as  a  separate 
corps  in  the  Greek  armies,  and  subsequently  also 
among  the  auxiliary  troops  of  the  Romans.  (Comp. 
Xen.  Anab.  i.  2.  §  9 ;  Liv.  xlu.  35.) 

The  form  of  the  Scythian  and  Parthian  bow 
differed  from  that  of  the  Greeks.  The  former  was 
in  the  shape  of  a  half-moon,  and  is  shown  in  the 
upper  of  tne  two  figures  here  exhibited,  which  is 
taken  from  one  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  fictile  vases. 
(Comp.  Amm.  Marc  xxii.  8.)  The  Greek  bow,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  usual  form  of  which  is  shown 


in  the  lower  of  the  preceding  figures,  has  a  double 
curvature,  coiKtisting  of  tWo  circular  portions  united 
m  the  middle  (ir^x^s).  According  to  the  descrip- 
tion in  Homer  {H.  iv.  105 — 126),  the  bow  was 
made  of  two  pieces  of  horn,  hence  frequently  called 
Kipas  and  eonm.  The  bow-string  (vevpd)  was 
twisted,  and  was  frequently  made  of  thongs  of 
leather  (rcvpa  fi6tta).  It  was  always  fiistened  to 
one  end  of  the  bow,  and  at  the  other  end  there 
hung  a  ring  or  hook  (icopwKi}),  usually  made  of 
metal  {XP^^^\  ^^  which  the  string  was  attached, 
when  the  bow  was  to  be  used.  In  the  same  pas- 
sage of  Homer  we  have  a  description  of  a  man 
preparing  to  shoot,  and  this  account  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  outline  of  a  statue  belonging  to 
the  group  of  tne  Aeginetan  marbles.  The  bow, 
phw^  in  the  hands  of  thb  statue,  was  probably 
of  bronie,  and  has  bten  lost 


When  not  used,  the  bow  was  put  into  a  case 
(ro^otf^iCT},  ywpvr6st  Oorytws\  which  was  made  oi 
leather,  and  sometimes  ornamented  (^ociy^s,  Hom. 
Od.  xxi.  54).  The  bow-case  is  veiy  conspicuous 
in  the  sculptured  bas-ieliefii  of  Penepolis.  It 
frequently  held  the  arrows  as  well  as  the  bow, 
and  on  this  account  is  often  confounded  with  the 
Pkaretra  or  quiver.  Though  its  use  was  com- 
paratively rare  amonff  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
we  find  it  exhibited  m  a  bas-relief  in  the  Museo 
Pio-Clementino  (vol.  i?.  tav.  43),  which  is  copied 
in  the  annexed  ait 


ARDA'LION  (iiifddXioy).     [F'jnus.] 

A'REA.     [Agricultura,  p.  44.] 

AREIO'PAGUS.  The  Areiopagns(6'Af»ffi<»t 
viyof,  or  hill  of  Ares),  at  Athens,  was  a  rocky 
eminence,  lying  to  the  west  o^  and  not  fiu*  firom  the 
Acropolis.  To  account  for  the  name,  various  stories 
were  told.  Thus,  some  said  that  it  was  so  called  from 
the  Amazons,  the  daughters  of  Ares,  having  encamped 
there  when  they  attacked  Athens  ;  others  again,  as 
Aeschylus,  from  the  sacrifices  there  offered  by  them 
to  that  god  ;  while  the  more  received  opinion  con- 
nected the  name  with  the  legend  of  Ares  having 
been  brought  to  trial  there  by  Poseidon,  for  the 
murder  of  his  son  Halirrhotius.  (Dem.  e.  Aristocr. 
p.  642 ;  Aeachyl.  Eum.  659.)  To  none,  however, 
of  these  legends  did  the  place  owe  its  fiune,  but 
rather  to  the  council  ('H  iy  *Ap«(^  ^yv  /3ovX^), 
which  held  its  sittings  there,  and  was 
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adled  *1I  &yw  ^ovX^  to  dktinguuli  it  from  the 
■e»ate  of  Fire  Hundred,  which  sat  in  the  Cerameicof 
within  the  city.  That  it  was  a  body  of  yeiy  remote 
antiquity,  acting  as  a  criminal  tribonal,  was  eri- 
<Ien^y  belieTed  by  the  Athenians  themseWes.  In 
proof  of  tbis,  we  may  refer  to  the  express  assertions 
of  the  orators,  and  the  legend  of  Orestes  having 
been  tried  before  the  council  for  the  murder  of  his 
mother  —  a  trial  which  took  place  before  Athena, 
and  which  Aeschylus  represents  as  the  origin  of 
the  eourt  itself.  Again,  we  find  that  even  before 
the  first  Messenian  war  (a  c  740)  besan,  the 
Messenians  offered  to  refer  the  points  Id  dispute  to 
the  Axgive  Amphictiony,  or  the  Athenian  Areio- 
pBtfos  (Pans.  iv.  5.  §  1 ;  Thirl  wall.  Hist,  Greece^ 
roL  i.  p.  345),  because  this  body  was  believed  to 
have  had  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  manslaughter 
(Miraf  ^wiKis\  **  from  of  old." 

There  is  sufficient  proo^  then,  that  the  Areiopa- 
gns  existed  before  the  time  of  Solon,  though  he  is 
admitted  to  have  so  &r  modified  its  constitution 
and  ^here  of  duty,  that  he  might  almost  be  called 
its  founder.    What  that  original  constitution  was, 
oust  in  some  degree  be  left  to  conjecture,  though 
Ui«f«  is  every    reason   to  suppose  that  it    was 
aristocratical,  the    members    being    taken,    like 
the   Ephetae,  from   the  noble  patrician   fismilies 
{ipurrip^ripf).  We  may  remark  that,  after  the  time 
of  Solon,  the   Ephetae,  fifiy-one  in  number,  sat 
collectivcdy    in   four    diflferent  courts,  and   were 
cfaaxged  with  the  hearing  of  such  cases  of  acci- 
dental or  justifiable  homicide  as  admitted  of  or  ra- 
qoired  expiation,  before  the  accused  could  resume 
the  civil  and  religious  rights  he  had  lost:  a  re> 
Hunption  impossible  in  cases  of  wilful  murdor,  the 
capital  punishment  for  which  could  only  be  escaped 
by  baniahroent  for  life,  so  that  no  expiation  was 
required  or  given.    (MUlIer,  Eumem,  §  64  ;  Pollux, 
viiL  125.)     Now  the  Ephetae  formerly  adminis- 
tered justice  in  five  courts,  and  for  this  and  other 
reasons  it  has  been  conjectured  that  they  and  the 
Areiopagus  then  fonned  one  court,  which  decided 
in  all  cases  of  mnrder,  whether  wilful  or  accidental. 
In  snpport  of  this  view,  it  has  been  uiged  that  the 
sepazatian  of  functions  was  rendered  necessary  by 
that  change  of  Solon  which  made  the  Areiopagus 
00  longer  an  aristocratic  body,  while  the  Ephetae 
remained  so,  and  as  such  were  competent  to  ad- 
minister the  rights  of  expiation,  forming,  as  they 
did,  a  part  of  the  sacred  law  of  Athens,  and  there* 
bre  left  in  the  hands  of  the  old  patricians,  even 
after  the  loss  of  their  political  privileges.     On  this 
point  we  may  remark,  that  the  connection  insisted 
on  may  to  a  great  extent  be  true  ;  but  that  there 
was  not  a  complete  identity  of  functions  is  proved 
by  Phitarch  (JSoUm,  c.  19),  in  a  quotation  from  the 
laws  of  Solon,  showing  that  even  before  that  Icgis- 
hitor  the  Areiopogites  and  Ephetae  were  in  some 
cases  distincL 

It  has  been  observed,  in  the  article  Archon, 
that  the  principal  change  introduced  by  Solon  in 
the  constitution  of  Athens,  was  to  make  the  quali- 
firatiim  for  office  depend  not  on  birth  but  property  ; 
also  that,  agreeably  to  his  reforms,  the  nine  archons, 
after  an  unexceptionable  discharge  of  their  duties, 
"  went  up  "  to  the  Areiopagus,  and  became  mem- 
l«n  of  it  for  life,  unless  expelled  for  misconduct. 
vDeinar.  c.  DrmodA.  p.  97  ;  PlutSo/.  c.  18.) 

The  couDcfl  then,  after  his  time,  ceased  to  be 
antoeeaidc  in  constitution  ;  but,  as  we  learn  from 
JLuk  vritera*  cgntuined  ao  in  spirit*     In  fiict, 
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Solon  is  sud  to  have  formed  the  two  councils,  the 
senate  and  the  Areiopagus,  to  be  a  check  upon  the 
democracy  ;  that,  as  he  himself  exprcss(*d  it,  *^  the 
state,  riding  upon  them  as  anchors,  might  be  less 
tossed  by  storms.^  Nay,  even  after  the  archons 
were  no  longer  elected  by  suffrage  but  by  lot,  and 
the  office  was  thrown  open  by  Aristeides  to  all  the 
Athenian  citiaens,  the  *^ upper  council**  still  re- 
tained its  former  tone  of  feeling.  We  learn,  in- 
deed, firom  Isocrates  (i4mop.  p.  147),  that  no  one 
was  BO  bad  as  not  to  put  off  his  old  habits  on  be- 
coming an  Areiopagite ;  and  though  this  may  refer 
to  private  rather  than  public  conduct,  we  may  not 
unreasonably  suppose  that  the  political  princif^es 
of  the  younger  would  always  be  modified  by  the 
older  and  more  numerous  members — a  modification 
which,  though  continually  less  in  degree,  would 
still  be  the  same  in  direction,  and  make  the  Areio- 
pagus what  Pericles  found  it,  a  counteracting  force 
to  the  democracy.  Moreover,  besides  these  changes 
in  its  constitution,  Solon  altered  and  extended  its 
ftmctions.  Before  his  time  it  was  only  a  criminal 
court,  trying  cases  of  **  wilful  murder  and  wound- 
ing, of  arson  and  poisoning**  (Pollux,  viiL  117  ; 
Dem.  cAriH.  p.  627),  whereas  he  cave  it  extensive 
powers  of  a  censorial  and  political  nature.  Thus 
we  learn  that  he  made  the  council  an  **  overseer 
of  everything,  and  the  guardian  of  the  laws,**  em- 
powering it  to  inquire  bow  any  one  got  his  living, 
and  to  punish  the  idle.  (Plutarch.  SoUm.  c  22  ; 
Isoc.  I,  c.) 

We  learn  from  other  authorities  that  the 
Areiopi^ptes  were  **  superintendents  of  good  ordn 
and  decency,**  terms  rather  unlimited  and  unde- 
fined, as  it  is  not  improbable  Solon  wished  U» 
leave  their  authority.  There  are,  however,  re- 
corded some  particular  instances  of  its  exertion. 
(Athen.iv.  pp.167,  c — 168,  b.  vi.p.245,  c  ed.Dm- 
dorf ;  Pollux,  viii.  112.)  Thus  we  find  that  they 
called  persons  to  account  for  extravagant  and  dis- 
solute living,  and  that  too  even  in  the  Uter  days 
of  Athenian  history.  On  the  other  hand,  they  oc- 
casionally rewarded  remarkable  cases  of  industry, 
and,  in  company  with  certain  officers  called 
ywaiKov6fiot^  made  domiciliary  visits  at  private  en- 
tertainments, to  see  that  the  number  of  guests 
was  not  too  large,  and  also  for  other  purposes. 
But  their  censorial  and  political  authority  was  not 
confined  to  matters  of  this  subordinate  character. 
We  learn  from  Aristotie  (Plut  Themis,  c.  10 ;  see 
Bdckh,  vol.  i.  p.  208),  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Median  invasicm,  when  there  was  no  money  in 
the  public  treasury,  the  Areiopagus  advanced  eight 
drachmae  a  man  to  each  of  the  sailors — a  statement 
which  proves  that  they  had  a  treasury  of  their 
own,  rather  than  any  control  over  the  public 
finances,  as  some  have  inferred  from  it  (Thirl  wall, 
IfisL  Greece^  vol.  iiL  app.  1.)  Again,  we  are  told 
(Lycurg.  c  Leoe.  p.  154)  that  at  the  time  of  the 
battie  of  Chaeroncia,  they  seized  and  put  to  death 
those  who  deserted  their  country,  and  that  they 
were  thought  by  some  to  have  been  the  chief  pro- 
servation  of  the  city. 

It  is  probable  that  public  opinion  supported 
them  in  acts  of  this  kind,  without  the  aid  of  which 
they  must  have  been  powerless  for  any  such  ob- 
jects. In  connection  with  this  point,  wc  may  add 
that  when  heinous  crimes  had  notoriously  been 
committed,  but  the  guilty  pirttfs  wore  not  known, 
or  no  accuser  appeared,  the  Areiopagus  inquired 
into  the  subject,  and  reported  {iato^vuv)  to  th« 
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demiit.  The  report  or  infbnnation  was  called 
i.ir6<f>auris.  This  was  a  duty  which  they  sometiines 
undertook  on  their  own  responsibility,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  an  old-established  right,  and  sometimes 
on  the  order  of  the  demns.  (Deinarch.  c.  Dem,  p.  97 ; 
Sch6mann,  De  Comitns,  p.  217,  transl.)  Nay, 
to  such  an  extent  did  they  cany  this  power,  that 
on  one  occasion  they  apprehended  an  individoAl 
(Antiphon)  who  had  been  acquitted  by  the 
general  assembly,  and  again  brought  him  to  a 
trial,  which  ended  in  his  condemnation  and  death. 
(Dem.  De  Cur,  pp.271,  272;  Deinarch.  cDem. 
p.  98.)  Again,  we  find  them  revoking  an  appoint- 
ment of  the  people  whereby  Aeschines  was  made 
the  advocate  of  Athens  before  the  Amphictionic 
council,  and  substituting  Hyperides  in  his  room. 
In  these  two  cases  also,  they  were  most  probably 
supported  by  public  opinion,  or  by  a  strong  party 
in  toe  state.     (Dem.  /.  e.) 

They  also  had  duties  connected  with  religion, 
one  of  which  was  to  superintend  the  sacred  olives 
growing  about  Athens,  and  tiy  those  who  were 
charged  with  destroying  them.  (Lysias,  Ilepl  rov 
2)}Kot;,  p.  110.)  We  read,  too,  that  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duty  as  religions  censors,  they  on 
one  occasion  examined  whether  the  wife  of  the 
king  archon  was,  as  required  by  law,  an  Athenian ; 
and  finding  she  was  not,  imposed  a  fine  upon  her 
husband.  (Dem.  e.  Neaer.  p.  1 372.)  We  learn 
from  the  same  passage,  that  it  was  their  office 
generally  to  punish  the  impious  and  irreligious. 
Again  we  are  told,  though  rather  in  a  rhetorical 
way,  that  they  relieved  the  needy  from  the  re- 
sources of  the  rich,  controlled  the  studies  and 
education  of  the  young,  and  interfered  with  and 
punished  public  characters  as  such.  (Isocr.  Areiop. 
p.  151.) 

Independent,  then,  of  its  jurisdiction  as  a 
criminal  court  in  cases  of  wilfiil  murder,  which 
Solon  continued  to  the  Areiopagus,  its  influence 
must  have  been  sufficiently  great  to  have  been  a 
considerable  obstacle  to  the  agnandisement  of  the 
democracy  at  the  expense  of  tne  other  parties  in 
the  state.  In  fiicti  Plutarch  (SoIoh.  c.  18),  ex- 
pressly states  that  Solon  had  this  object  in  view 
m  its  reconstruction ;  and  accordingly,  we  find 
that  Pericles,  who  never  was  an  archon  or  Areio- 
pagite,  and  who  was  oj^Msed  to  the  aristocracy  for 
many  reasons,  resolved  to  diminish  its  power  and 
circumscribe  its  sphere  of  action.  His  coadjutor 
in  this  woik  was  Ephialtes,  a  statesman  of  inflexible 
integrity,  and  also  a  military  commander.  (Pint 
dm.  7,  Peric  10,  13.)  They  experienced  much  op- 
position in  their  attempts,  not  only  in  the  assembly, 
but  also  on  the  stage,  where  Aeschylus  produced 
his  tragedy  of  the  Eumenides,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  impress  upon  the  Athenians  the  dignity,  the 
sacredness,  and  constitutional  worth  of  the  insti- 
tution which  Pericles  and  Ephialtes  wished  to  re- 
form. He  reminds  the  Athenians  that  it  was  a 
tribunal  instituted  by  their  patron  goddess  Athena, 
and  puts  into  her  mouth  a  popular  harangue  full 
of  warnings  against  innovations,  and  admonishing 
them  to  leave  the  Areiopaofus  in  possession  of  its 
old  and  well  grounded  righta,  that  under  its  watch- 
ful guardianship  they  miffht  sleep  in  security. 
(MUller,  EttTH,  §  35.)  Still  the  opposition  fiiiled : 
a  decree  was  carried,  about  b.  c.  458,  by  which,  as 
Aristotle  says,  the  Areiopagus  was  **  mutilated,^  and 
many  of  its  hereditary  rights  abolished.  (Arist  Pol. 
Ti9;CK.De  Nat  Dear.  ii.  29,  De  Rep.  I  27.) 
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Cicero^  who  in  one  place  speaks  of  the  council  as 
governing  Athens,  observes  in  another  that  from  that 
time  all  authority  was  vested  in  the  ccdesia,  and 
the  state  robbed  of  its  ornament  and  honour.  Plu- 
tarch (OttnoR,  15)  teUs  us  that  the  people  deprived 
the  Areiopagus  of  ncariy  all  its  judicial  antnority 
(rhs  Kpitrus  vkifv  hJdywv  airdo'as),  establishing 
an  unmixed  democracy,  and  making  themselves 
supreme  in  the  courts  of  justice,  as  if  there  had 
formerly  been  a  superior  tribunal  But  we  infer 
from  another  passage,  that  the  council  lost  con- 
siderable authority  in  matters  of  state  ;  fiir  we 
learn  that  Athens  then  entered  upon  a  career  of 
conquest  and  aggrandisement  to  which  she  had 

greviously  been  a  stranger ;  that,  **  like  a  rampant 
orse,  she  would  not  obey  the  reins,  but  snapped 
at  Euboea,  and  leaped  upon  the  neighbouring 
islands.^  These  accounts  in  themselves,  and  as 
compared  with  others,  are  sufficiently  vague  and 
inconsistent  to  perplex  and  embarrass ;  accord- 
ingly, there  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the 
precise  nature  of  the  alterations  which  Pericles 
effected ;  some,  amongst  whom  we  may  mention 
Mailer  {Bum,  §  37),  are  of  opinion  that  he  de- 
prived the  Areiopagus  of  their  old  jurisdiction  in 
cases  of  wilful  mnnler,  and  one  of  his  chief  argu- 
ments is  that  it  was  evidently  the  design  of  Aes- 
chylus to  support  them  m  tnis  prerogative,  which 
therefore  must  have  been  assailed.  For  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  this,  we  would  refer  our  readers 
to  Bishop  Thirlwall^s  remarks  {HisL  of  Greece^ 
vol.  iiL  p.  24),  merely  stating  in  additbn,  that 
Demosthenes  (c.  Aristocr.  p.  641)  *  expressly 
affirms,  that  neither  tyrant  nor  democracy  had 
ever  dared  to  take  away  from  them  this  jurisdic- 
tion. In  addition  to  which  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  the  consequences  ascribed  to  the  innovation 
do  not  indicate  that  the  Areiopagus  lost  its  au- 
thority as  a  criminal  Iribund,  but  rather  that  it 
was  shorn  of  its  power  as  superintending  the 
morals  and  conduct  of  the  dtizcstis,  both  m  civil 
and  religious  matters,  and  as  exercising  some 
control  over  their  decisions.  Now  an  authority 
of  the  former  kind  seems  fiir  removed  from  any 
political  influence,  and  the  popular  belief  as  to  its 
origin  would  have  made  it  a  dangerous  object  of 
attack,  to  say  nothing  of  the  general  satis&ction 
the  verdicts  had  always  siven.  We  may  observe, 
too,  that  one  of  the  chief  features  of  a  democracy 
is  to  make  all  the  officers  of  the  state  responsible ; 
and  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  one  of  the 
changes  introduced  by  Ephialtes  was,  to  make  the 
Areiopagus,  like  other  functionaries,  accountable 
to  the  demus  for  their  administration,  as,  indeed, 
we  know  they  af^rwards  were.  (Aeach.  e.  Oea, 
pb  56 ;  Bdckh,  vol.  L  p.  353.)  This  simple  re- 
gulation would  evidently  have  made  them  subser- 
vient, as  they  seem  to  have  been,  to  public  opinion ; 
whereas  no  such  subserviency  is  recorded  in 
criminal  matters,  their  tribunal,  on  the  contrary, 
being  always  spoken  of  as  most  just  and  holy ;  so 
much  so,  that  Demosthenes  says  (&  AritL  pp.  641, 
642)  that  not  even  the  condemned  whispoed  an 
insinuation  against  the  righteousness  of  their 
verdicts.  Indeed,  the  proceedings  before  the 
Areiopagus,  in  cases  of  murder,  were  by  their 
solemnity  and  fiiimess  well  calculated  to  insure 

*  For  an  able  vindication  of  this  statement  of 
Demosthenes,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Hermann, 
Opusc.  voL  iv.  p.  299. 
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jnt  dednons.  The  prooeM  was  ai  foUowi :  —  The 
kmg  aichon  (PoUnz,  Tin.  90)  Immglit  the  cue 
into  eonrt,  amd  nt  ai  one  of  the  jndm,  who  were 
aiMmblcd  in  the  open  air,  probably  to  guard 
against  any  wmtamination  from  the  criminaL  ( An- 
tipbon,  IM  Oaede  Herod,  pw  130;  Denu  e,  AriaL 
Lc,  Pollnz,  Tiii  33.)  The  aoeoser,  who  was 
aid  M^Ap^unf  w6rf09  ifwuatefprr^of^  first  came  for- 
ward to  make  a  sdemn  oath  (Sw^ioo'la)  that  his 
MTtiwtinn  was  tme,  standing  oter  the  slanghtered 
Tietima,  and  irapieating  eztiipation  upon  himself 
and  his  whole  fimtily,  were  it  not  so.  The  aocnsed 
then  doiied  the  charae  with  the  same  solemn!^ 
sad  fbnn  of  oath.  Each  party  then  stated  his 
case  with  all  possible  pbunness,  keeping  strictly  to 
the  nbject,  and  not  being  allowed  to  appeal  in 
any  way  to  the  feelings  or  passions  of  the  ta^es 

Aiistot  Biei,  I  1  ;  Ponnz,  TiiL  117.)  After  the 
lint  speech  Qurk  rlhf  rpdrtpov  X6yw)^  a  criminal 
accused  of  mnrder  might  remote  firom  Athens, 
and  thna  aroid  the  capital  punishment  fixed  by 
Dtaco^  Bwftaly  which  on  this  point  were  stQl  in 
fbree.  Ezeept  in  cases  of  parricide,  neither  the 
aecoser  nor  the  court  had  power  to  pretent  this ; 
bat  the  party  who  thus  evaded  the  extreme  punish- 
mcnt  was  not  allowed  to  return  home  (^«^i 
iMipvyUaf%  and  when  any  decree  was  passed  at 
Athens  to  legalise  the  retom  of  exiles,  an  exception 
was  wlwmjn  made  aoainst  those  who  had  thns  left 
their  coantry  (el  <|  ^Aptiov  wdtyov  ^^iyoyrts). 
See  Plato,  i>^  ix.  11. 

The  reputation  of  the  Areiopagas  as  a  criminal 
eoDzt  waa  of  long  continuance,  as  we  may  learn 
from  an  anecdote  of  Anlns  OeOius,  who  tells  ns 
(xiL  7)  that  C.  Dokbella,  proconsid  of  the  Ro- 
nan  prcmnce  of  Asia,  refinred  a  case  which  per* 
piexed  himself  and  his  ooondl  to  the  Aieiopagns 
(irf  md  jmdwa  graviong  eaxrekaiiorttqm) ;  they 
ingeniously  settled  the  matter  by  oidenng  the 
parties  to  appear  that  day  100  years  (eatletimo 
mam  ade$m).  They  existed  in  name,  indeed,  till 
a  voy  late  period.  Thus  we  find  Cieero  mentions 
the  comdl  in  his  letters  (Ad  Font.  xiiL  1  ;  Ad 
AU,  i.  14,  ▼.  11) ;  and  under  the  emperors  Omtian 
and  Thaodosins  (a.  d.  380),  'Po^s  ♦qorof  is 
caOed  proooosol  of  Greece,  and  an  Areiopagite. 
(MemaiBai,  Attiop^ 

Of  the  respectability  and  morsl  worth  of  the 
oMndl,  and  the  respect  that  was  paid  to  it,  we 
hate  abundant  proof  in  the  writings  of  the  Athe- 
nian flotian,  whcie^  indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  it  mentioned  except  in  terms  of  praise. 
Thns  Lysiaa  speaks  of  it  as  most  righteous  and 
veneabfe  (c  Andoc  p.  104  ;  compare  Aesch.  e. 
TIsMr.  12  ;  Iwoet,  Artiop.  148) ;  and  so  great  was 
the  respect  paid  to  its  members,  that  it  was  con- 
ndeted  rode  in  the  demus  laughing  in  their  pre- 
sence^ while  one  of  them  was  makmg  an  address 
to  the  aasemblT  on  a  subject  they  had  been  de- 
puted to  inrestlgate.  Thisrespect  might,  of  course, 
ftcilttata  the  resumption  of  some  of  their  lost 
power,  more  especially  as  they  were  sometimes 
■tiasCed  with  mquines  on  behalf  of  the  state, 
SB  CO  the  oecasion  to  which  we  have  just  allnded, 
when  they  were  made  a  sort  of  commissionen,  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  buildings  about  the 
Payx,  and  decide  upon  the  adoption  or  rejection 
of  wama  prepooed  aitefatiCTS.  Isocrates,  indeed, 
even  in  his  time,  when  the  preTious  inquiir  or 
iogiftmtU  had  fidlea  into  disuse,  speaks  weu  of 
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their  moral  influence ;  but  shortly  after  the  Me  of 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  a  change  had  taken  pisee ; 
they  had  lost  much  of  their  respectability,  and 
were  but  ill  fitted  to  enfiirce  a  conduct  in  others 
which  they  did  not  obsenre  themselTes.  ( Athen. 
iT.  p.  167.) 

The  case  of  St  Paul  (Act  xriL  22.)  is  geneially 
quoted  as  an  instancy  of  their  authori^  in  religious 
matters ;  bat  the  words  of  the  sacred  hbtorian  do 
not  neonsarily  imply  that  he  was  brought  befine  the 
coundL  It  may,  oowerer,  be  remarked,  that  they 
certainly  took  coaniance  of  the  introductian  of 
new  and  unanthomed  finms  of  religious  wnrship^ 
called  M9tra  fspd,  in  oontradistbetion  to  the 
vdrom  or  older  rites  of  the  state.  (Haipocrats.««. 
*Eri9troi  'Eopral ;  Schumann,  De  Cbimlni,  pi  286. 
transL)  There  was  also  a  tradition  that  Plato  was 
deterred  from  mentioning  the  name  of  Moses  as  a 
teacher  of  the  uni^of  the  Qodhead,  by  hb  fisar  of  the 
Areiopagus.  (Justin  Martyr,  Cblor.oiG'fasc.  p.  22.) 

With  respect  to  the  number  of  the  Areiopagos 
in  its  original  finm,  a  point  of  no  great  moment, 
there  are  various  accounts;  but  it  is  plain  that 
there  could  bate  been  no  fixed  number  when  the 
archons  became  members  of  this  body  at  the  ex- 
piration of  their  year  of  office.  LTsias,  indeed, 
speaksofthem(n«plTSvSi|Kov,.p|>.110,lll;  see 
Argitm.  OraL  «.  AndraL)  as  fionnmg  a  part  of  the 
Aieiopagns  eyen  during  that  time;  a  statement 
which  can  only  be  reconcfled  wilJi  the  general 
opinion  on  the  subject,  by  supposing  that  they 
fanned  a  part  of  the  oouncii  during  their  year  of 
office,  but  were  not  permanent  members  till  the 
end  of  that  time,  and  after  passing  a  satisfactory 
examination.  [R.  W.] 

ARE'NA.    [Amphithsateum.] 

ARSTA'LOOI,  a  dass  of  persons  whose  eon- 
Temtion  fivmed  one  of  the  entertainments  of  the 
Roman  dinner-tables.  (Suet  Odem.  74.)  The 
word  literally  signifies  permmt  tcAo  dueomrm  ahanU 
virtue;  and  the  class  oif  penons  intended  seem  to 
have  been  poor  philosophers,  chiefly  of  the  Cynic 
and  Stoic  sects,  who,  unable  to  gam  a  living  by 
their  public  lectures,  obtamed  a  maintenance  at 
the  tables  of  the  rich  by  their  philosophical  con- 
versation. Such  a  life  would  natarally  degenerate 
into  that  of  the  naiaaite  and  buSbon ;  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  taese  persons  spoken  of  contempt 
tnously  by  Juvenal,  who  uses  the  phrase  mmidam 
anOalogui :  they  became  a  sort  of  seamie.  ( Jnv. 
Sai.  XV.  15,  16 ;  comp.  Casanbon.  ad  Suti.  /.  c. ; 
and  Rnperti  and  Heinrich,  ad  Juo.  I,  e.)     [P.  S.] 

A'RGEI.  We  learn  from  Livy  (i.  22)  that 
Nnma  consecrated  places  for  the  celebration  of 
religious  services,  which  were  called  by  the  ponti- 
fioes  **  aarsei**  Varro  calls  them  the  chapels  of  the 
argei,  and  says  they  were  twenty-seven  in  num- 
ber, distributed  in  the  different  districts  of  the 
city.  We  know  but  litUe  of  the  particular  uses 
to  which  they  were  applied,  and  that  little  is  un- 
important Thus  we  are  told  that  they  wen 
solemnly  visited  on  the  Liberalia,  or  festival  of 
Bacchus ;  and  also,  that  whenever  the  flamoi 
dialis  went  (jmt)  to  them,  he  was  to  adhere  to 
certain  observances.  They  seem  also  to  have  been 
the  depositaries  of  topographical  records.  Thus 
we  read  in  Varro, — In  taenii  Argeornm  miiphnu 
ett  tic:  Oppnu  mons  -pnneept^  ftc,  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  description  of  the  neighbourhood.  Then 
was  a  tradition  that  these  argei  were  named  from 
the  chieftains  who  came  with  Hercules,  the  Ai||iTa^ 
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riled  by  •  nd  md  comipMidbig  diml- 
Tilna  of  the  M.  (MttnbfMt  On- 
f^at,  I  28.)  It  1*  (mpoadbla  to  mn  hen 
even  ft  nmnMZT  of  t^e  u^anwati  on  batb  ridei : 
the  ramiAi  of  Niebnhr  ud  BUiUi  mnt  tliam- 
nlni  be  atndied.  It  ii  by  no  nuui  impnibable 
tint  then  mu  Mme  incnus  in  the  nine  of  m^per 
during  the  peiiod  befote  the  fint  Punic  wu,  lad 
alioual  the  fixing  of  tlis  lejrtantil  ituidiid  >nae 
partly  out  of  tha  reUtdon  of  Talna  betvecD  copper 
and  the  nlTer  coinige  which  had  ben  reiy  lately 
intndiicad.  On  the  other  hnnd,  it  ii  impovibli) 
eotinly  to  Kjact  Plmy'i  it&tement  that  the  im- 
-"■*"»-  object  of  the  rednctioni  he  mentiau  wu 
the  public  stin.  Mr.  Onte,  who  ndec  with  BOckh, 
i»»i«*«,  VM  "neh  ■  pnoeeding  hu  been  » 
Daily  oinnil  with  goTenunent^  both  aodait 
■nd  modem,  that  the  eoDlniy  may  be  looked  upon 
■■  ■  noaikaUo  adaption.*'  (ClaMMat  Jfi— i, 
TIILLP.S3.) 

Thcae  mfatiooi  mika  it  impoeaibte  to  Gi  any 
nhu  far  tho  aa,  axeept  with  refenmee  to  aanie 
inan  nedfic  atandaid ;  end  thii  we  find  in  the 
danaiiiia.  Taking  the  T*Ioe  of  thii  com  at  abcmt 
S|  penoe  pmsma],  the  ■*,  at  the  time  of  the 
fint  ecrinage  of  the  denarini  (a.  a  269),  wai  one- 
tenth  of  tlui  nine,  that  ii,  ab«it  '85  af  a  penny  or 
3'4  &rtkingi  {  and  in  the  time  of  the  teccmd  Pimic 
war,  when  ISaaea  went  to  the  deuariu^  the  aa  waa 
worthabont  9|bnbiDga.    When  the  nlTcreoiiiage 

,  the  rackoning  wai  no 

t«rfiu  [SBWDTini.] 
jU^  dodng  tba  pawd  er  pcrioda  of  ndseilDo, 
tbt  term  oat  oroM,  lAich  viginally  aignified  the 
M  heaty  coma,  aa  oppoMd  to  the  ndoeed  aaea, 
oune  to  mean  any  mantity  of  eonia  coini,  of 
wbatarv  weight  or  oobiage,  ndcnM  not  by  tale, 
bnt  I?  the  eld  atandnd  at  a  pomid  wugfat  to  the 
M ;  md  Ihia  itmdard  wai  aetnally  maintained  in 
cotain  payment!,  nich  aa  military  pay,  finaa,  he. 
(LiT.iT.U,60,  T.2,  iniLSe;  Plin.j.e.i  San. 
ai  BA.  13  ;  Niabnhr,  HM.  d/"  Am*,  toL  L  jip. 
466,  i67).  Thii  mode  of  redaniag  aiao  mppLed 
a  conmiB  mtaann  for  the  mcmey  of  Rome,  and 
the  other  itataa  of  Italy,  which  had  aaea  of  reiy 
TarioDi  weight!,  moat  of  them  besTier  than  the 
Rmobh.  The  name  of  at*  P""  i***  '^  applied 
to  the  naeoined  metal.  (Senini,  ad  Virg.  Aen. 
ii  863  ;  Maaa,  am  ndt,  mOaOm  inftetmn, 
Iiddor.  zri.  18.  18.) 

The  eldeit  Ibim  of  the  aa  ii  that  which  bean 
the  Ggm  of  an  animal  (a  boll,  nun,  bear,  or  tow)  ; 
whoma  the  ancient  writen  derived  the  word  for 
mcaCT,f  mmia,  turn  ptau,  an  etymoloQr  on  which 
IM  t^mioii  need  be  pronoimoed  i  bnt  whether  thii 
impnaa  waa  intended  to  repneent  proper^  by  that 
Ann  of  it  whidi  waa  then  moat  common,  or  bad 
aeme  mythdegical  meaning,  ii  doubtful.  Niebnhr 
deniea  the  antiqni^  of  thu  type,  but  hie  lole  ob- 
jectim  la  aatiibetcnly  ancwered  by  fifl^h.  The 
type  arrane  hnwerer  to  hlTe  been  mnch  leH  nied 
in  the  Roman  than  in  lonie  other  M  Italian  coin- 
igea  i  and  ouat  of  the  piecea  whidi  bear  it  an  of 
a  nide  oblaog  ah^ie.  The  next  btm,  and  the 
eommm  <oe  in  the  oldeat  Roman  aac^  ia  mmd, 
and  ii  that  deacribed  by  Fliny  (A  M  xxiiiL  3. 
>.  1 S),  a>  hanng  the  two-beed  h«d  of  Janoa  eo 
ene  tide,  and  the  prow  of  a  ihn  on  the  other 
(whoiee  the  expmaion  need  by  Romaii  boyi  in 
tolling  op,  eqnis  otf  aatim,  Macrob.  Sat.  L  7). 
The  anneied  apecinen,  fi«D  the  Britiih  Hnaeam* 


„  ipeetinly  af  1 1,  10,  9,  B,  7,  6,  9,  4, 
8,  2,  1},  and  1  anncei.  Of  then  diTimoni  the 
following  wen  npneented  by  cs 

Military  imtance  of  the  aiiltence  of  the 
m  a  com  af  the  Caiiian  family,  bearing 
an  S  and  time  belli.    We  have  na  pieciie  infann- 

fint  introduced,  hot  it  wi*  probably  neariy  ai 
eady  ai  the  6iBt  coinage  af  copper  money. 

The  Kmu,  omuw,  or  j«it-«,  half  the  Bi,  or  ail 
aoncei,  ii  alwiji  mailed  with  an  S  to  nprcaent 
iti  lalue,  and  tery  commraily  with  headi  of  Jow- 

,  Juno,  and  Pallai,  accompanied   by  ilrigiU. 


aenm,   the  balli  q>p«>r  e 


AS. 
Israadut,  iha  fooilb  fUt  of 
lb  u,  or  piece  of  thras  oudco,  hu  llim  balli  to 
dautc  hi  Tkloe.  An  ofta  konil,  k  Mrigil,  a  dol- 
phin, nimiiu  of  corn,  >  lUJ,  heaidi  of  Hemic*, 
Coo,  ftc,  ue  (flnUDOD  dciiccs  oo  thig  coiiL  Plinj 
(».  M  miiL  3. 1. 13}  mji  thai  both  the  tiieiu 
■Dd  ^aidimnt  bat  the  ima)[8  of  a  ihip.  The 
ii^Mi,  tlw  nxth  part  ^  the  u,  or  piece  of  two 
eniiiee,  baan  two  nlli.  In  the  umued  (pecimeti, 
baa  Hue  Bdtith  Hmemn,  then  ii  a  {adnceut  and 
Mnpl  <n  ona  lide,  nd  a  cocUe-ehell  oa  the  other, 
IH  wdght  ii  779  gnuu. 
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Roma,  183S,  llo.  ;  and  in  Ltfutt't  nnnr  of  it 
appended  to  kii  Inadie  lUtr  du  J)frriimrr-Ftlat- 

?«■.)  [P.  a.] 

ASCAULE3,     [TiBi*.] 

AflCIA  (nintnr,  Hom.  Od.  r.  335),  an  adie. 
Muratdri  (/h  Fet.  TVi.  I  i34— S36}  liaa  pab- 
litbed  nmuenue  riiiumjiflioM  of  the  adie,  u  it 
ibitedonaiKientnoninunlL  We  wleet  the 
foDowiiiR,  two  of  which  ihow  the  iutniment 
iieeu,  with  a  wght  Tariety  of  fomi,  while  the  thiid 
repneenta  a  ahi|hbiiildeT  holding  it  in  hii  right 
buid,  and  Diing  it  to  thape  the  rib  of  a  tchkL 


I  parin.  eoe  euwe  piece,  or  twelfth  of  the  M, 
fcad  by  a  lingle  b^     Then  wear  on  thii 
mdi  of  Pallaa,  of  Roma,  and  of  l>iaDa,  ahipa, 
and  ean  of  hailej.     (Foi  othei  deTicea, 
i,Dottr.Nmai.  Vtt.) 

a  the  lednctioD  in  the  weight   of  the  ai, 
wn  itmck  of  the  value  of  3,  3,  4,  and 
e  called  retpectiTel; 


It  i>  a  Tctj  iHsailcable 
daadeciiuBl  dinaiou  of  the  ai  pieTailed  among  the 
BatisH  of  Ital;  aoDth  of  the  Apemuan,  the  daci- 
aal  diTiaim  wai  in  uae  to  the  north  of  that  chain ; 
•0  thai,  of  the  former  ualioiu  no  quiuciULJ  hat  been 
dnemned,  of  the  lallar  no  lemii.  In  Sidlj  the 
In  ijalcma  were  mixed.  [PoHdikA.]  For  further 
delaila  leapecting  the  coinage  of  the  other  Italian 
•tato,  lee  Bbckh,  dfKmJ.  I/alnwal.  S  27  :  Abeken, 
MitJti-Italimi,  and  Lepaioa,  Utter  ii*  Vtrbmtm^ 
^itwu  VM  EtTwiamMt 

tmA  tat  monej  wiuoot  apedfjring  the  i* 

miiU  aKV,dtda  airH,iiieanrtipectiTel7  10,  10DD| 
1,000,000  OH. 

Ibe  weed  at  wae  lued  alio  fbt  any  whole  which 
wa>  to  be  dhrided  into  tweln  eqoal  pacta;  and 
thiae  poU  were  called  bmuc.  Thoa  iLe  nomen- 
damre  of  the  dnodeeinial  dinaion  of  the  ai  waa  ap- 
licd  not  mlj  to  weight  and  monej,  but ' 
rf  iBigth,  niftca,  and  ofiacitj,   ' 


iaierect,  bouee,  bmu,  and   man;  other  thinn. 


HeD«,&re 


imple,  the  phnae*  Aoanw  ■■ 


We  aJao  gite  i 
taken  from  a  coin  of  the  Valerian  fiunil;,  and 
ailed  acucmUu.  It  wai  chiefij  naed  bj  maaoiu, 
whence,  in  the  ancient  gloacariea,  ^^tuonjana*  ii 
banalated  Aat^io*,  a  thmt  mffiii 

Aa  to  the  mion  why  Aada  ia  reiraeDted  on 
•epnlchiat  moniunenti,  lee  Foicellml,  £aaian, 
u^  [J.Y.J 

ASCLEPl£IA(doic%n*l*'a),thanameoffiati- 
Tali  which  wen  pnbBblj  celelnaled  in  all  place* 
when  templei  of  Aadeptoi  (AoBcalapin*)  eiiated. 
The  meet  celebrated,  bowerei,  wai  that  of  Epl- 
daiinu,  which  took  place  erer;  fire  jean,  and 
wai  iolemniied  with  contcati  of  rhapaodiiU  and 
muiiciani,  and  with  aolernn  proccHioni  and  gamei. 
(SchoL  oJ  PiW.  Afn.  iiL  Hi  ;  Pau.  iL  26.  g.  7.) 
'KmXijuita  are  al*o  menuoned  at  Lunpaena 
(BSckh,  Corp.  /awr.  tdL  ii.  p.  1131),  and  at 
Atheu  (Ae*chin,  e.  Ottipk.  p.  455),  which  wen, 
probablj,  like  thoae  of  Epidaonu,  iolemniied  with 
mniical  cmteata.  Thej  took  place  on  the  eigbth 
da;  of  the  month  of  Elaphebolion.  [L.  S.] 

AaC0LlASMU3  lfitiM\iairidt,  the  leaping 
open  the  lesthem  bag,  iaxi))  wai  one  of  the 
many  kind*  of  amoiement*  in  which  the  Atheniaa* 
indtilged  during  the  Antheeteria  and  other  fettiTaU 
in  honour  of  Konjiu.    Tha  Athenian*  laaificed 


lo  Ifane-finiitha,  dU.  (Cic  Fro  Caadm,  6  ;  CoriL 
Stf-Aa^  fi.)  Pliny  eTeniiaca  tha phraieiMMt- 
Ml  A/^ioM  (H.  y.  XTiii.  6.  i.  7),  and  dodrnmlu  <t 
iMciai  iofiw—  (tf.  jy.  ii.  14.  a.  II). 

Theaawaialao  ciJled,  in  ancient  time*,  oanriM 
[K.  aaaauuX  and  in  Oieek  t&  ivaipiaii.  Accord- 
iif  to  Polybiiu  (iL  If)  the  aaaariui  wa*  equal  to 
half  the  obolua.  On  the  coin*  of  Chin*  we  find 
iffffdadr,  iauafltttr  l(^uirif,  ie'irdpia  3w,  iuraifta 
Tfia.  (In  addition  lo  the  work*  referred  (o  in  thi* 
article,  and  thoae  of  Hnatef  and  Worm,  moch 
•aloaUe  infonnation  will  bo  found  in  the  woA 
ouitled.  Am  CraM  dW  Utun  Kirtitnata,  ice 
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a  he-goat  to  the  god,  made  a  bag  out  of  the  ikin, 
smeared  it  with  oil,  and  then  tried  to  dance  upon 
it  The  yariouB  accidents  accompanying  this  at- 
tempt afforded  great  amusement  to  the  spectators. 
He  who  succeeded  was  rictor,  and  receired  the 
skin  as  a  reward.  (Schol  ad  AridopL  PluL  1130 ; 
Plat  Symp.  p.  190 ;  Virg.  Geoty,  iL  384  ;  Pollux, 
ix.  121  ;  Hesych.  «.  s.  *AffKOf\td{oyTts  ;  Kranse, 
Gymnaatik  und  Agomdik  d,  Hellmm,  p.  399,  who 
gives  a  representation  of  it  from  an  ancient  gem, 
which  is  copied  in  the  aboTe  cut) 

ASEBEIAS  GRAPHE  {iatetlas  ypa^\  was 
one  of  the  many  forms  prescribed  by  ^e  Attic 
laws  for  the  impeachment  of  impiety.  From  the 
Tarions  tenor  of  the  accusations  still  extant,  it  may 
be  gathered  that  this  crime  was  as  ill-defined  at 
Athens,  and  therefore  as  liable  to  be  made  the 
pretext  for  persecution,  as  it  has  been  in  all  other 
countries  in  which  the  civil  power  has  attempted 
to  reach  offences  so  much  beyond  the  natural  limits 
of  its  jurisdiction.  The  occasions,  however,  upon 
which  the  Athenian  accuser  professed  to  come  fior- 
ward  may  be  classed  as,  first,  breaches  of  the  cere- 
monial law  of  public  worship ;  and,  secondly, 
indications  of  that,  which  in  analogous  cases  of 
modem  times  would  be  called  heterodoxy,  or 
heresy.  The  former  comprehended  encroaclunent 
upon  consecmted  grounds,  the  plunder,  or  other 
injury  of  temples,  the  violation  of  asylums,  the  in- 
terruption of  SBcnfioes  and  festivals,  the  mutilation 
of  statues  of  the  gods,  the  introduction  of  deities 
not  acknowledged  by  the  state,  and  various  other 
transgressions  peculiarly  defined  by  the  laws  of  the 
Attic  sacra,  such  as  a  private  celebration  of  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries  and  their  divulgation  to  the 
uninitiated,  injury  to  the  aacied  olive  trees,  or 
pbunn^  a  suppliant  bough  (hcmipla)  on  a  particular 
altar  at  an  improper  time.  ( Andoc  DeMysL  p.  1 1 0.) 
The  heretical  delinquencies  may  be  exemplified 
by  the  expulsion  of  Protagoras  (Diog.  La^  ix. 
61,  52)  ror  writins  ^  tlut  he  could  not  learn 
whether  the  gods  existed  or  not,**  in  the  persecu- 
tion of  Anaxagoras  (Diog.  La£rt  iL  12),  like  that 
of  GalUeo  in  after  times,  for  impugning  the  received 
opinions  about  the  sun,  and  the  condemnation  of 
Socrates  for  not  holding  the  objects  of  the  public 
worship  to  be  gods.  (Xen.  ApoL  Soc.)  The  va- 
riety of  these  examples  will  have  shown  that  it 
is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  cases  to  which 
this  sweeping  accusation  might  be  extended ;  and, 
as  it  is  not  upon  record  that  religious  Athens 
(Xen.  Rep.  Ath.  iiL  8)  was  scandalised  at  the  pro- 
fime  jests  of  Aristophanes,  or  that  it  forced  Epicu- 
rus to  deny  that  the  gods  were  indifferent  to  hu- 
man actions,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  limit  at 
which  jests  and  scepticism  ended,  and  penal  im- 
piety began. 

With  respect  to  the  trial,  any  citizen  that  pleased 
6  fiov\6fi€vos  —  which,  however,  in  this  as  in  all 
other  public  actions,  must  be  understood  of  those 
only  who  did  not  labour  under  an  incapacitating 
disfranchisement  (kri/ua)  —  seems  to  have  been  a 
competent  accuser ;  but  as  the  nine  archons,  and 
the  areiopagites,  were  the  proper  guardixins  of  the 
sacred  olives  (/jLopieu^  fftfKoC,  Lysias,  Tltfii  rod 
SiiKoO,  p.  282),  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  had 
also  a  power  of  official  prosecution  upon  casually 
discovering  any  injury  done  to  their  charge. 

The  cases  of  Socrates,  Asnasia,  and  Protagoras, 
may  be  adduced  to  show  tnat  citisens,  resident 
and  sliangen,  were  equally  liable  to  this 
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accusation.  And  if  a  minor,  as  represented  in  the 
declamation  of  Antiphon,  could  be  prosecuted  for 
murder  (^vov),  a  crime  considered  by  the  early 
Greeks  more  in  reference  to  its  ceremonial  pol' 
lution  than  in  respect  of  the  injury  inflicted  upon 
society,  it  can  hardly  be  concluded  that  per- 
sons under  age  were  incapable  of  committing,  or 
suffering,  for  this  ofience.  (AntipL  HelraL  ii 
p.  674.) 

The  magistrate,  who  conducted  the  previous  ex- 
amination (i^dxpta-ts)  was,  according  to  Meier 
(Att,  Proc  pp.  300,  304,  n.  34)  invariably  the  king 
archon,  but  whether  the  court  into  which  he  brought 
the  causes  were  the  areiopagus,  or  the  cmnmon 
heliastic  court,  of  both  of  which  there  are  several 
instances,  is  supposed  (Meier,  AU.  Proc  p,  305) 
to  have  been  determined  by  the  form  of  action 
adopted  by  the  prosecutor,  or  the  degree  of  com- 
petency to  which  the  areiopagus  rose  or  fell  at  the 
different  periods  of  Athenian  history.  From  the 
Apoloffy  ^Socrata  we  leam  that  the  forms  of  the 
tnal  upon  this  occasion  were  those  usual  in  all 
public  actions,  and  that,  generaU^y  the  amount  of 
the  penalty  formed  a  separate  question  for  the  di- 
casts  after  the  conviction  of  the  defendant.  For 
some  kinds  of  impiety,  however,  the  punishment 
was  fixed  by  special  laws,  as  in  the  case  of  penons 
injuring  the  sacred  olive  trees,  and  in  that  men- 
tioned by  Andocides  {De  MytL'p,  110). 

If  the  accuser  feiled  to  obtain  a  fifth  of  the  votes 
of  the  dicasts,  he  forfeited  a  thousand  drachmae, 
and  incurred  a  modified  irtfda.  The  other  forms 
oi  prosecution  for  this  ofiimoe  were  the  iiwaywyii 
(Dem.  c.  Androt.f. €01, 26),  l^^irif  (Meier,  AU. 
Proc,  p.  246),  li^€i{(s  (Andoc.  De  My9t.  p.  8), 
vpoSoMi  (Libanius,  Argmn,  ad  Den,  m  Mid,  509, 
1 0),  and  in  extraordinary  cases  ^lavrffOda  (Andoc. 
De  Myd,  p.  43) ;  besides  these,  Demosthenes  men- 
tions {e,  AndroL  p.  601)  two  other  courses  that  an 
accuser  might  adopt,  9ueA(t{r9ai  vphs  EftfioArfSeu, 
and  ^pdCiUfirp6s  rhw  fiwrtkdei,  of  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  give  a  satisfeetory  explanation.     [J.  S.  M.] 

ASIARCHAE  (kaJpxai),  were,  in  the  Roman 
province  of  Asia,  the  chief  presidents  of  the  re- 
ligions rites,  whose  office  it  was  to  exhibit  games 
and  theatrical  amusements  every  year,  in  honour  of 
the  gods  and  the  Roman  emperor,  at  their  own 
expense,  like  the  Roman  aediles.  As  the  exhi- 
bition of  these  games  were  attended  with  great 
expense,-  wealthy  persons  were  always  chosen  to 
fill  this  office ;  for  which  reason,  Strabo  says, 
some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tralles,  which  was  one 
of  the  most  wealthy  cities  in  Asia,  were  alwajra 
chosen  asiarehs.  They  were  ten  in  number,  se- 
lected annuaUy  by  the  different  towns  of  Asia, 
and  approved  of  by  the  Roman  proconsul ;  of 
these,  one  was  the  chief  asiarch,  and  frequently 
but  not  always,  resided  at  Ephesus.  Their  office 
lasted  only  for  a  year ;  but  they  appear  to  have 
enjoyed  the  title  as  a  mark  of  courtesy  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives.  In  the  other  Roman  provinces  in 
Asia,  we  find  similar  magistrates  corresponding  to 
the  Asiarchae  in  prooonsmar  Asia,  as  for  instance 
the  Bithyniarchae,  Galatarehae,  Lyciarehae,  &c 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  649 ;  Acts,  xix.  31.,  with  the 
notes  of  Wetstein  and  Kuinoel  ;  Euseb.  H,  E,  iv. 
16  ;  Winer,  BMiackee  Reakoorterimeky  art.  Aaiar- 
ekm,) 

ASILLA  (&<riAAa),  a  wooden  pole,  or  yoke, 
held  by  a  man  either  on  his  two  shoulders,  or 
more  commonly  on  one  shoulder  only,  and  used  for 


torn.  (Arittnt.  Aiit.  L  7.)  It  ' 
V  bj  Arinophuia  (Rim.  8).  It  di 
I  han  chieflj  bam  iti  freqnmt  a 


ASSA'RIUS  NUMMUS.    [Ai.) 

ASSERTOR,   or  ADSKRTOR,  erotuiu  tbe 

■nt  TOdt  u  the  nrb  a-ftmn,  which,  whai  eaaplcd 

vidl  tb«  word  iiHiBi,  lignifici  to  Uj  hold  of  k  thing, 

la  disw  it  tomrdi  one.    Hence  the  ]duua  adimra 

■  Uitrlattm,  or  UteraU  adirm  mom,  appliei  to 
Ub  wba  Uyt  hia  bmd  to  ■  pcmn  reputed  to  be 

■  «l«»«j  Mut  mm*!,  nr  nuimWiTW  lii«  ht^Am,       The 

fOHo  who  that  munbuned  the  freedom  of  ■  re- 

Ctd  dare  «u  oiled  ai<«r«ir  (Ovoi,  ir.  U)(*od 
the  Uw*  of  the  TwcItc  Tablet  it  wu  enacted 
in  kronr  of  libertj,  that  locb  adeertor  ■hoald  oot 
be  laBed  en  to  lire  aeuuitj  in  the  gacnuiiBTiti  actio 
lo  Bcn  thu  the  anunnt  of  L.  mma.  The  perwD 
vhoie  bcedom  wai  Ihni  claimed,  waa  laid  to  be 
adatrtam.  The  expreuioni  liieralia  onua,  and 
Umlk  nummt,  which  Decnr  in  daiaical  anthon, 
B  cniiiectiaD  with  the  lelb  adtrm,  will  ea«ilj 
be  Dndentood  fran  what  hai  been  laid.  (TaenL 
AdeliA.  ii.  I.  40  ;  Flam.  Pom.  ir.  2.  83  i  lee 
ibo  Dig.  40.  tit.  12.  i>>  l&ena  Oamn)  Sotoe- 
■bnei  the  wird  mUenrt  alone  iru  need  at  eqiiia- 
Imt  to  adwrrm  n  l&alatrM.  (Cic  Prv  Flacoo, 
tl7.) 

■  KnriMtein,  to  clwm  ■ 
n  yry  (iiH4,  iniT. 
IS.)  [O.  L.I 

ASSESSOR,  or  ADSESSOR,  literally,  one  wbo 
Dt>  bf  the  lide  of  another.  The  dntiet  of  an 
iMMV,  u  deacribed  by  Panlni  (Dig.  I.  tit.  Ql. 
L  1.)  rehted  lo  "  cognitionea,  poatnlationea,  libeUi, 
fdida,  deenita,  epiatolae ; "  from  which  it  appeaii 
Ihai  they  were  e^doyed  in  and  about  the  adtninia- 
Batiaa  «F  Uw.  The  cnuula,  praetoia,  goTemon  of 
proviooee,  and  the  jndicea,  were  often  impeHcctly 
•njoajntad  with  the  law  and  the  fcnna  of  proce- 
darc,  and  it  waa  neceaaary  that  ihey  ahould  hate 
the  aid  of  thoae  who  bad  nade  the  law  theii  atudy. 
(Cic  <b  Orakm,  L  37,  /■  Ftma,  a.  29).  The 
yufcrfni  pnetaio,  and  praefettiia  oibi,  ami  other 
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cinl  and  militaty  fbnetionanea,  heilthiiii  awiwiai 
An  inatance  ia  mentioned  by  Tacitsa  {Amu.  i.  7S) 
of  tbo  Emperor  Tiberioj  aaaiatmg  at  the  jndieia 
(jvdiciu  adndtbat),  and  talcing  bta  aeat  at  the 
comer  of  ibe  triboual ;  bnt  thii  paaaage  isnnot 
b«  interpreted  to  mean,  ai  aome  penooi  inleipret 
it,  that  the  emporor  aat  there  in  the  chanctei 
of  an  aaieaaoi  pniperiy  ao  called ;  the  ronaik  of 
Tacitoa  ahowi  that,  thongh  the  emperor  might  faata 
taken  bit  aeat  sndet  Uie  name  of  aaaeaior  and 
affected  to  be  inch,  he  conld  be  coniidered  in  no 
other  light  than  aa  the  bead  of  the  ttale.  (Ccmpan 
Snelon.  Tib.  Nov,  33,  7%  Ooufuu,  13). 

Under  the  empire  the  practice  of  baling  aa- 
aeaam  conliniied  (Plin.  .^  L  30,  TJ.  II,  1. 19 ; 
Oelliua,  L  22).  SneloDiaa  (GdZio,  U)  mentiona  the 
caee  of  an  aaaeaior  being  named  to  the  aSct  of 
praefectua  praetoria  Tlie  Emperor  AJuander 
Severua  gars  the  aiieamta  a  regular  Mlaiy. 
(Lamprid.  Ala.  Siv.  46.)  Freedmoi  migbt  ba 
aMeiwrea.  In  the  later  writen  the  aiaiiiraie  an 
mentioned  under  the  Tarioita  nam^  of  amtHiariif 
jiiri$  ttadioti,  amUa,  At.  The  jura  amiiim,jntD- 
tioned  by  Qellina  (xiL  13),  aa  aMiatant  lo  the 
jndicea  (fwi  aiUiUrt  n>  coanfina  jitdieatm  to- 
htU),  were  the  aaaetKre*.  Sabmua,  aa  it  apHara 
fnm  Ulpian  (Dig.  47.  tiL  ID.  1.6),  wnteaboolt 

Iribnnal  with  tbe  magiatrate.  Their  adrice,  s  aid, 
waa  giren  during  the  proceeding!  aa  well  aa  at 
other  Cimec,  bnt  they  nerer  pnnannced  a  judicial 
Bentence.  Ai  the  old  fonni  of  procednre  giadnaily 
declined,  tbe  aMeatorea,  according  to  the  conjee- 
ton  of  Sarigny  {Gaekieht  da  Item.  AnUt  ■■ 
Afif&Ja/ter,  ToL  L  p.  79),  took  the  place  of  the  jndicea. 
For  other  roatten  relating  to  tbe  aaaoMTet,  aee  Holl- 
ing,a<Biil6HekdttCXoib>natimi,p.\i2.     [O.L.] 

ASSI'DUI.    [LodTPLirm,] 

ASTRA'OALUa  iia^p<rj<A«),  litenUly  aig- 
nifiea  that  partienlar  bime  in  the  anktea  of  certain 
qnadfnpedt,  wkieh  the  Oneki,  aa  well  aa  the  Ro- 
mana,  naed  for  dice  and  lAer  puipoaea,  aa  deacribed 
under  the  correiponding  Latin  wad  TiLtis. 

Aa  aldtin  word,<utn9aAuiauaedby  VitruTtna, 
who  of  cDurae  borrowed  it  fmn  the  Greek  wrileri 
on  anbilecture,  for  a  certain  monlding  (the  aalragal) 
which  aeema  to  hate  derived  itt  name  from  ita  re- 
aemblance  to  a  atring  or  cbain  of  laH;  and  it  B  in 
fact  alwayi  uaed  in  poaitJona  wbere  it  aeema  in- 
tended to  bind  together  the  parte  to  which  it  ia 
applied.  II  belonp  pnperly  to'  the  more  Uchly 
decDiated  forma  of  Ibe  Ionic  order,  in  whiu  it 
appeon  aa  a  lovff  edging  to  tbe  larger  monldiDg^ 
eapecially  the  aoinii  (orolo),  jarticulariy  In  the 
capital,  aa  ibown  in  the  fallowing  woodcut,  which 
npreaenta  an  Ionic  capita]  found  in  the  mina  of  the 
temple  of  Dlonyina  at  Teoe.  Still  finer  namplea 
occur  in  the  cuilali  of  the  tenpls  of  Erecbtbu 
and  AlfaenePoliai,  at  Athena,  whete  it  ia  aeen,  too, 
on  the  aidea  of  the  Tolutee.  It  ia  alao  often  uaed 
in  the  entablature  aa  an  edging  to  the  diiiaiana  of 
the  cornice,  frieie,  and  architiaTe.  The  lower 
fignn  in  the  woodcnt  repraeota  a  porlioa  of  the 
attagal  which  nuu  beneath  the  crowning  monlding 
of  the  anbitiaTe  of  the  temple  of  Erecbtheiu.  It 
ia  taken  from  a  fragment  in  the  Britiah  Mnaenm, 
and  ii  drawn  of  the  lame  aiie  aa  tbe  otiginaL 

The  term  ii  alio  applied  lo  a  plam  cmtex 
moulding  of  tho  nune  aectional  outline  aa  the 
former,  but  without  the  diTiaion  into  linka,  jnat 
like  a  lormi  aa  a  email  acale :  in  tlu)  G«la  it  ii  nie4 
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b  tba  Imijc  biw  [Spw*].     In  the  iwden_»ul*e- 


freelj  Died.  The  min  for  Ihe  u>e  of  tlic  moulding 
■»  giTM  by  Vinnriui  (iiL  6.  g  S,  it.  6.  |§  2,  3. 
Sdmeid.).  Nnmeivut  £ae  eiunplft  of  it  will  be 
fDnnd  in  ibt  plats  of  Mauch  {Die  CriaaUK^  and 
Ibmitciai  Bou-OrrfmHsw,  Potwiun,  18i5.>  [P.3.] 
ASTRATEIAS  ORAPHE'  (iorpm-dru 
ypiif^),  vu  the  aeeimtioD  inititnled  Iguiut  pst- 

■oniwhabiledtoi ^-- "     "^ 

had  bc«n  ennlled 

(Lji.  in  Ate.  pp.  i      . 

tbe  sceiuer  in  thii,  u  En  the  linulai  action  ibr  loiving 


id  to  uipcar  among  IhgtiooH  after  liiej 
oiled  for  the  campaigii  bj  uo  generali. 
pp.631,G7I.)  We  may  pnsome  that 


i),  and  that 
Kopoed  of  loldien  who  bad  lerved 
in  tbe  campaign.  The  prandeDcy  of  the  court,  ac- 
cording to  Meier,  belonged  to  the  generali.  The 
defen^t,  if  conyicted,  iaconsd  dufianehiiement 
—  irifilo,  both  in  hii  Dim  peison  and  that  of  hii 
dcKsudaatJ,  and  there  wen  ttrj  itiiiigeDt  lawi  to 
pnniih  them  if  they  appeared  at  the  public  nets, 
U  which  eren  women  and  ilaTet  were  «HmiH»i 
<Andoc  4*  Myil-  p.  S5 ;  AcmL  m  On.  p.  69  ; 
Dem.  n  Timacr.  p.  732  ;  Meier,  AO.  Proem, 
f.  a63,&c)  [J.S.H.] 

ASTUOLO'UIA.  Thii  word  ij  oceaaionall; 
employed  by  the  beet  Latin  wnten  (e.  g.  Cic  di 
DhiM.  ii.  42.)  to  denote  adnmmijr  in  general,  and 
indeed  ia  fbnnd  in  that  eenae  more  frequently  than 


InU 


preeent  article,  however,  we  confine  oureelTei 
what  ii  itiicdy  termed  jmlieiai  attnlogf,  and 
tnat  of  aatronomy  tmdei  Abtionohia. 

At  a  period  (ai  beyond  the  lecordj  of  authentic 
hiitoiy  a  belief  aiofe,  which  (till  prenila  un- 
■haken  in  the  EaiC,  that  a  mTtteriout  but  doee 
connectiDn  mbiiiled  between  the  letatiTe  poaition 
and  moTonaila  of  the  hnrenly  bodiei  and  the 
&ite  of  man.  Ia  proceu  of  time  it  wae  maintained 
that  the  fortsuca  of  each  indiridual  thconghout 
life  depended  npon  the  aipect  of  tbe  iky  at  the 
moment  of  hii  birth,  and  enedally  npon  the  itar 
which  waa  riitna  aboie  Ibe  ncnion  at  the  inatant 
whoi  he  Bw  Uie  light,  and  upon  thoee  which 
were  in  ila  iznmediale  rtdnity  (imi^Mtfaa),  or  re- 
moTed  bom  il  by  a  liitb,  a  fourth,  or  a  third  part 
of  B  gnnt  circle  of  the  iphere,  or,  finally,  upon 
thoee  which  were  at  the  oppotite  extremity  of  the 
Mme  diameter  (cppaiilae).  Few  doubted  that  b; 
obeeiration  and  deep  itudy  penona  might  acquire 
the  power  <rf  expounding  thcae  appeaiaoeea,  that 
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tlie  deftiny  of  the  child  night  be  predicted  whli 
cotainty  by  thoie  who  were  ikilled  to  intenret 
the  language  of  the  atari,  and  that  the  remit  ol 
any  nnunaking  might  be  foretold  from  the  aapect 
of  the  fiimament  whoi  it  waa  commenced.  Heocv 
and  poweifbl  chui  of  men  aroie  who 
diitinguiahcd  by  vaiioni  deiignationa.  From 
Nmtry  where  aalnnomy  waa  fint  atudied,  and 
•eience  waa  &rat  developed,  Ihey  wen  called 
OUiUati  or  BaMomi :  from  obeerring  the  itan, 
ottmrnnA,  aitttMgi,  phatlatii;  from  employing 
diagram*  anch  aa  woe  oaed  by  geometciciani,  ma- 
liematid ;  from  determining  the  lot  of  man  at  hii 
natal  hoar,  gautUinm'i  &wn  pnmheaying  the  con- 
iummatitm  of  hia  atmgglea,  arvrtXtcrfurTMol ; 
while  thoT  art  waa  known  ai  iarpoXByla,  |it- 
TftB^oXoyEo,  ytrtBXinJurfiOf  ^vrcXtir^wrifnt,  Art 
aaUaeoram,  IHaOait,  or,  from  the  tables  they 
cooiultad,  winaix^  Their  calculationi  were 
termed  BcMrnH  miwi,  XaXtaUtr  fMoIti,  XoA.- 
taiur  ■ini<^i,  Ratioma  Oaldaiiai;  their  re- 
iponiea  when  coninlted  daUatomm  iHwta, 
CMIatorMn  mataiiaa  praalicia,  Ailnlognm 
pnudieta. 

The  atora  and  oonitellationi  to  which  attention 
wai  chiefly  directed  were  the  planeti  and  the 
aigni  of  tbe  lodiac,  ume  of  whicli  woe  lumaed 
to  exert  uniformly  a  benign  inflDence  (ifHWroiol 
i(TT<fHi),  luch  aa  Venu^  Jupiter,  Lnna,  Virgo, 
Libri,  Taurui ;  othsi  to  be  anifoimty  malign 
(icucairiHal  iirr4pis),  anch  aa  Satnmni,  Man, 
Scorpio,  Capiioomul ;  othn  to  be  donblfti  (M- 
nuw  isT^i),  anch  aa  Mercuriui.  By  the  oom- 
bination  and  conjunction  (nrrSpofi^,  laulilialio) 
DT  oppotition,  however,  of  thoee  boiign  with  thoee 
mal:gn,  the  power  of  the  hitter  might  be  nen. 
traliied  or  eren  rerened,  and  a  moat  happy 
homcope  be  produced,  aa  in  the  caie  of  Augnatn* 
who  waa  bom  nnder  Capricomni  (Suet.  A<ig.  M), 
and  hence  that  figure  frsqnently  appeari  on  hia 
medila.  For  the  nke  of  expediting  olcnlationa, 
the  riling!,  Kttingi,  motementa,  and  relative  poai- 
-'         (<W»,    c  ■         '■        ■ 


woe  atefnlly  r^itered  i 
iftllitpltit).  In  H  &r  ai  tt 
ceriied,  it  wai  of  eanecial  importance  to  note 
through  what  lign  of  the  lodiac  they  happened  to 
be  palling,  lince  each  planet  had  a  pecnliar  aign, 
called  the  dommi  or  hooie  of  (he  planet,  during 
ita  aojoum  in  which  it  pmaeiied  inperior  power. 
Tbui  Libra,  Capricomui,  and  Scorpio  wers  re- 
•pectirely  the  toiwef  of  Venui,  Saturn,  and  Man. 

The  exact  period  of  birth  (liora  ff&mHalit)  being 
the  critical  moment,  the  compnlatiani  founded 
upon  il  were  atyled  v'rKrit  (gmilara),  lifortitn 
(AonucDpai),  or  limply  S^^io,  and  the  atar  or 
atan  in  the  aicendant  iirfu  m^alitiiim,  altera  ta- 
laliiia. 

Aatrologcra  leem  to  hare  fbimd  their  way  to 
Italy  even  befoie  a  free  commnnication  waa  ^)ened 
np  with  the  Bait  by  the  Roman  conquata  in 
Greece  and  Aiia,  lince  they  are  mentioned  con- 
temptuouily  by  Enniui.  (ap.  Cic  Dt  Die.  L  GB.) 
About  a  centu^  later  the  government  aeem  to  have 
become  leniible  of  the  inconvenience  and  danger 


for  in  B.C.  139  an  edict  wat  promulgated  hjC 
Comelini  Hiqiollui,  at  that  time  praetor,  1»  which 
the  Chaldaeani  were  baniahed  fitm  the  city,  and 
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steed  to  quit  Italjr  within  ten  dayi  (VaL  Maz.i 
8.  §  2),  and  they  were  again  banished  from  the  city 
in  B.  a  33y  by  K.  Agrippa,  who  was  then  aedile. 
(Dion  Gaaa.  xlix,  1.)  Another  leverB  ordinanoe  waa 
krelled  by  Angnatu  agfiinat  thia  dasa  (Dion  Caaa. 
IzT.  1,  Izri  25X  bnt  the  frequent  ooeuirence  of 
soeh  phsaaea  aa  **  expolit  et  mathematicoi  ^  (Suet 
TTib.  36),  **  pnlsis  Italia  mathematicis  ^  (Tac  HUt. 
n.  62%  in  tae  hiatonans  of  the  empire  prore  how 
finn  a  hold  these  pretenden  must  hare  obtained 
over  the  public  mind,  and  how  profitable  the  oe- 
eopation  must  haTO  beeo  vhich  oonld  induce  them 
to  fata^e  disgnuie,  and  aometimes  a  cruel  death 
(Tac;  AmiL  n.  32).  Notwithstanding  the  number 
and  stringent  chancter  of  the  penal  enactments  by 
which  they  were  denounced,  they  appear  to  have 
kept  their  ground,  and  althouab  fr^m  time  to 
time  crashed  or  Vmi&ed  into  suence,  to  have  re- 
viTed  with  fresh  yigonr  in  seasons  of  confusion 
snd  anarchy,  when  all  classes  of  the  community 
hanging  in  suspense  between  hope  and  fear,  were 
predispoeed  to  yield  to  erery  superstitious  im- 
pulse. It  must  be  remembered  also^  that  the  most 
scstere  princes  did  not  diwdain,  when  agitated  by 
doBbta  or  eixited  by  ambitious  longings,  to  ao- 
qoiie  the  ptindples  of  the  art  and  to  consult  its 
pofeason,  ea  we  may  perceiye,  not  to  multiply 
esamplea,  from  the  well-known  story  of  Tiberius 
and  Tbraayllus  (Tac.  Ann,  vi  20,  21).  Hence 
Tacitaa,  after  recounting  the  high  promises  by 
which  the  *^  mathematici  ^  stimulated  Otho  to 
asRune  the  purple,  adds  in  a  tone  of  sorrowful 
resignation,  ^  genus  hominum  potentibus  infidum, 
ipenntibaa  fidlax,  quod  in  dvitate  nostra  et  veta- 
bitur  aenmer  et  retinebitur.**  (See  Cia  Dh.  ii. 
42,  &c  :  Oell.  xiT.  1 ;  Hor.  Cam.  ii  17. 17;P6rB. 
y.  46  ;  Jut.  UL  43,  viL  194,  xiy.  248,  tI  533 
-631 ;  Tac  Amu,  ii  27,  32,  iii  22,  iy.  58,  yi 
20,  xiL  22,  52,  68,  zyi  14,  HisL  i  22,  ii  62; 
Soet  71i&.  14,  36,  FUeO.  li^ Nero,  AO ;  OeU.i9; 
Dion  Gasa.  xlix.  43,  lyi  25,  lyii  15,  Ixy.  I  ; 
Zonar.  ii  p.  142;  Lips.  EsKurs.  yii  ad  Too,  Ann, 
ii  ;  Jani,  Eaemn,  ad  Hot.  Carm.  ii  17.  17  ;  Rn- 
perti,  NaL  ad  Tae,  Attn,  ii  27.  For  the  penal 
enactiDenta,  see  Rein,  Dm  Crwdnaireoht  der 
HomeTf  p.  901,  &c.  Leipzig,  1844^  Those  who 
would  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  technical  de- 
tails of  astrology,  as  practised  by  the  andents, 
must  peruse  the  works  of  Manilius,  Julius  Fir- 
aiicas,  and  Ptolemy.)  [W.  R.] 

ASTRONCyMIA,  astronomy.  It  is  not  pro- 
posed in  the  present  aitide  to  give  a  technical  his- 
loy  of  the  rise  and  progresa  of  astronomy  among 
the  ancients,  but  to  confine  ourselves  to  what  may 
be  regarded  aa  the  popular  portion  of  the  science, 
the  obserTBtkms,  namdy,  upon  the  relative  position 
and  ^vparent  movements  of  the  celestial  bodi^ 
especially  the  fixed  stars,  which  from  the  earliest 
epodi  engaged  the  attention  of  those  classes  of  men 
who  as  shepherds  or  mariners  were  wont  to  pass 
their  nights  in  the  open  air.   We  shall  consider :  — 

1.  The  different  names  by  which  the  c<»i8te]Ia- 
tioDs  were  distinguished  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  and  the  legends  attacoed  to  each  ;  but 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  investigate  at  length  the 
origin  of  these  names  nor  the  times  and  places 
wbea  and  where  they  were  first  bestowed.  The 
'"ftfrials  fiir  this  first  section  have  been  carefully 
collected  by  Ideler  in  his  essay  entitled  Unter- 
iber  den  Ursprung  und  die  Btdentung  der 
(Beiiin,  1809),  a  work  which  we  now 
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mention  specially  once  for  all  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  constant  references ;  in  the  Ilidorucke  Unter' 
Mckungen  uber  die  adronomiteken  Beobaekimgen  der 
AUen^  by  the  same  author  (Berlin,  1806)  ;  in  a 
ptq>er  by  Buttmann  Uber  die  EntMrng  der  Stem* 
bilder  au/der  grieekieeken  S/are,  contained  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Academy  for  1826 ;  and 
in  the  Geeehidde  der  Attronomie  of  SchaubacL 

2.  The  risings  and  settings  of  the  fixed  stara 
considered  with  reference  to  the  podtion  of  the  sun 
in  the  ecliptic,  —  a  series  of  phenomena  which  n- 
cuzring  regularly  every  tropical  year,  served  in 
the  most  remote  agea  aa  tne  sole  guides  for  the 
operations  of  the  husbandman,  and  which,  being 
in  later  times  firequently  appealed  to  by  the  poets, 
are  sometimes  designated  the  *'  Poetical  Risings 
and  Settings  of  the  Stars.**  Here  we  chiefly  de- 
pend upon  the  oompihitbna  and  dissertations, 
andent  and  modem,  brought  together  in  the 
Uranoloffion  of  Petayius  ;  upon  the  disquisition  by 
J.  F.  Pfiiff  entitled  CommeHtaHo  de  OrtUmt  et  Oe- 
caeHnuSidermmapndametoreeelastieoioommemora- 
tos  (Gotting.  1786)  ;  upon  a  paper  by  Ideler,  Ueber 
den  aatrmumiidien  TheU  der  FaeU  dee  Ovid,  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Berlin  Academy  for  1822 — 
1823,  and  on  ^tHattdbwik  der  OmmUogie  by  the 
same  author. 

3.  The  division  of  the  year  into  two,  three,  or 
more  seasons,  according  to  the  risings  and  settmga 
of  particdar  stars  or  cluaters  of  stars.  The  Hamd- 
bndi  der  Chronologie  contains  a  full  examination  ot 
all  the  most  important  pusagea  fimn  the  Greek  and 
Roman  authors  which  bear  upon  these  points. 

The  detennination  of  the  loigth  of  tne  year  and 
the  distribution  of  time  into  months,  days,  houHi 
and  other  periods,  which  in  some  di^giee  belong  to 
the  same  subject,  are  treated  of  separatdy  under 
the  heads  of  Calbndarium  and  Dixa,  and  con- 
fining our  attention  for  the  present  to  the  fixed 
stars  {erronee,  steUae  emdioaej  see  GeU.  xiv.  1), 
we  shall  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  bodies  of  the 
solar  system  under  Planbtak. 

I.  Ths   Histobt  and  Namss  of  thb  Con- 

8TKLLATI0NS. 

To  begin  with  the  two  earliest  among  profime 
writers.  Homer  and  H^iod,  the  former  notices  the 
Bear  or  Waggon;  Bootee;  Orion;  the  Dog  of 
Orion  ;  the  Pleiades,  and  ihe  ffgadee :  the  latter, 
Orion;  Sirhu ;  the  Pleiadea;  hie  Hyadee;  and 
Ardurua,  We  are  not  entitled  to  condude  from 
this  that  they  were  not  acquainted  with  the  names 
or  forms  of  any  other  constellations,  but  it  seems 
certain  that  neither  the  lAttie  Bear  nor  the  Dragom 
were  known  to  Homer,  for  although  these  remain 
always  above  the  horizon  in  the  latitude  of  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor,  he  speaks  of  the  (Great)  Bear  as 
the  only  constellation  which  never  plunges  into 
Ocean^s  baths  ;  and  we  are  elsewhere,  as  will  be 
seen  below,  distinctly  told  that  the  Little  Bear  was 
introduced  into  Greece  firom  the  East  by  Thales. 

Pliny  {H.  N,  ii  6)  attributes  the  invention  of  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac  to  Cleostratus  of  Tencdos  (fl.  B.  c. 
500),  and  asserts  that  Ariee  and  Sagittarius  were 
marked  out  before  the  rest.  The  first  distinct  in- 
formation, however,  with  regard  to  the  Grecian 
heavens  was  contained  in  the ''Evoirrpoi' and  the 
^oiy^/bicyaofEudoxusof  Cnidus,whod]iBdB.c.  352. 
Both  of  these  works  are,  it  is  true,  lost  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  fragments,  but  their  contents  are 
known  to  us  from  the  poem  of  Aratos  (fl.  b.  c  260), 
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irhich,  af  we  are  assured  in  the  oommentary  which 
bean  the  name  of  Hipparchus,  does  little  more  than 
represent  in  verse,  with  yerj  few  yariations,  the 
matter  contained  in  the  two  treatises  named  above, 
especially  in  the  latter.  The  great  popularity  en- 
joyed by  the  production  of  Aratus  {Cum  sole  et 
Ima  temper  Araiue  erit)  must  have  depended  upon 
the  attractions  presented  by  his  theme,  and  cer- 
tainly not  upon  the  spirit  or  grace  with  which  tluit 
theme  was  handled.  We  know  the  names  of 
thirty-five  Greeks  who  composed  commentaries 
upon  it,  and  we  are  acquainted  with  no  less  than 
three  translations  into  Latin  verse — one  by  Cicero, 
of  which  firagroents  only  remain ;  another  by  Caesar 
Oermaniciis,  of  uliich  a  considerable  portion  has 
been  preserved  ;  and  a  third  by  Rufus  Fcstus 
Avicnus,  which  is  entire.  Virgil  borrowed  larfjcly 
from  this  source  in  those  portions  of  his  Oeorgics 
which  contain  references  to  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  particularly  in  that  section  which  is  devoted 
to  prognostics  of  the  weather.  There  arc  also 
Taluable  Greek  scholia  ascribed  to  the  younger 
Theon,  but  manifestly  compounded  of  materials 
derived  from  many  different  quarters.  The  work 
Itself  is  divided  into  three  parts  : 

1.  A  description  of  the  oonsteUations,  extending 
to  line  454. 

2.  A  short  acspount  of  the  Planets,  of  the  Milky 
Way,  of  the  Tropical  Circles,  and  of  the  Equator, 
followed  from  v.  559  by  a  full  detail  of  the  stars 
which  rise  and  ftet  as  each  sign  of  the  sodiac  ap- 
pears in  succession  ((rvyayaroXal). 

3.  At  line  733  commences  what  is  frequently 
regarded  as  a  separate  poem,  and  placed  apart 
under  the  title  Auxrrifiua^  consisting  of  a  collection 
of  the  various  appearances  which  enable  an  ob- 
server of  nature  to  predict  the  weather.  It  will 
be  seen  below  that  the  constellations  described  by 
Aratus  still  retain,  with  a  few  variations,  the  names 
by  which  he  distinguishes  them« 

In  a  little  tract  ascribed  to  Eratosthenes  (fl.B.a 
230),  entitled  Karcurreptir/Aoi,  probably  an  abridg- 
ment of  a  more  complete  treatise,  in  which  he 
details  the  mythologicid  origin  of  the  consteUations, 
together  with  the  number  and  place  of  the  stars  in 
each,  we  find  the  same  forms  arranged  in  the  same 
order  as  in  Aratus,  who  is  followed  step  by  step. 
The  Bird,  however,  is  here  termed  the  Swan  ;  the 
Omiattr  is  individualised  into  C/dron ;  and  the 
Hair  of  Berenice  appears  for  the  first  time,  having 
been  introduced  by  Conon  in  honour  of  the  sister- 
wife  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes. 

Scientific  astronomy  commenced  at  Alexandria 
in  the  early  part  of  the  third  century  Ijefore  our 
era  ;  and  the  first  steps  were  made  by  Timocharis 
and  Aristyllua,  who  flourished  about  b.  c.  290. 
They  invented  the  method  of  dctennining  the 
places  of  the  fixed  stars,  by  referring  them  to  one 
of  the  great  circles  of  the  heavens,  and  for  this 
purpose  selected  the  equator.  By  them,  as  we 
laarn  from  Ptolemy,  the  right  ascension  and  de- 
dination  of  many  stars  were  observed,  among 
others  of  Spiea  in  the  Virgin,  which  they  found 
to  be  8^  firom  the  equinox  of  autumn. 

Hipparchus,  about  150  years  later,  followed  up 
the  track  which  they  had  indicated :  his  observ- 
ations extended  firom  n.  c.  162  to  &  c.  127  ;  and, 
whether  we  regard  the  originality,  the  magnitude, 
or  the  importance  of  his  labours,  he  is  well  entitled 
to  be  n^iarded  as  the  &ther  of  the  science.  (See 
Plin.  H»  N.  ii  26.)    In  addition  to  many  other 
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services,  he  first  drew  up  a  regular  catalogue  of 
the  fixed  stars,  pointing  out  their  position  and 
magnitude,  he  first  delineated  accurately  the  sh^w 
of  the  constellations,  and  he  first  discovered  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes  by  comparing  his  own 
observations  with  those  of  Timocharis  and  Aris- 
tyllua. It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  all  the 
works  of  so  great  a  man  should  have  perished, 
with  the  exception  of  a  commentary  in  three  books 
upon  the  description  of  the  fixed  stars  by  Eudoxni 
and  Aratus  ('Ei^^Tiyo'ii  r&v  *Apdrov  km  EvM^oe 
^aufoiU¥ww\  the  least  valuable  perhaps  of  all  his 
productions.  We  have,  however,  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  substance  of  his  most  valuable  ob- 
servations has  been  preserved  in  the  Almagest  of 
Ptolemy,  which  long  enjoyed  such  high  fimie  that  all 
former  authors  were  allowed  to  sink  into  oblivion. 
The  catalogue  of  the  fixed  stars  by  Ptolemy 
(fl.  A.  D.  100),  contained  in  the  seventh  and  eighth 
books  of  the  Almagest  and  derived  in  all  pro- 
bability in  a  great  measure  from  that  compOed  by 
Hipparchus,  long  served  as  the  model  for  all  sub- 
sequent labours  in  the  same  field,  and  little  more 
than  two  centuries  have  elapsed  since  any  attempt 
was  made  to  supersede  it  by  something  more  per- 
fect It  embraces  48  consteUations  (21  northern, 
15  southern,  and  the  12  signs  of  the  sodiac),  com- 
prising 15  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  45  of  the 
second,  208  of  the  third,  474  of  the  fourth,  217 
of  the  fifth,  49  of  the  sixth,  9  obscnre,  and  5 
nebulous,  in  all  1022.  These  are  the  consteUa- 
tions, usually  denominated  the  Old  CkmttdlaticmB^ 
to  distinguish  them  firom  the  additions  made  in 
modem  times,  and  these  we  shall  consider  in  re- 
gular order.  The  stars  are  enumerated  according 
to  the  place  which  they  occupy  in  the  figures,  the 
latitude,  longitude,  and  magnitude  of  each  being 
specified.  In  connection  with  many  oonstdlations, 
several  stars  are  mentioned  as  ifiop^urol^  that  is, 
not  included  within  the  limits  of  any  one  of  the 
figures  ;  among  those  near  the  Lion  he  notices  the 
Hair  c^Beremee,  among  those  near  the  Eagle  the 
Antinous.  The  single  stars  and  small  groups  to 
which  particular  names  are  assigned,  are,  Arctaurms^ 
the  Lyre,  CapeBa,  the  Kids,  the  Ea^,  the  Hyades, 
the  Pleiades,  the  Manger,  the  Astes,  Regmhs 
(fioioriXlerKos),  Vindemiatrix,  Spiea,  Antares,  the 
Hound  (he  does  not  give  the  iiBxa&Siritu\Oamapms, 
and  Procyon. 

Among  our  Greek  authorities  we  must  not  pass 
over  Geminus,  whose  work  Elo'crya^  ^is  r^ 
*aiy6fitya  contains  in  sixteen  chapters  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  most  striking  &cts  in  Astronomy  and 
Mathematical  Geography.  We  know  nothing  of 
him  personally ;  but  it  has  been  inferred  from  his 
book  that  he  was  a  native  of  Rhodes,  and  that  he 
flourished  about  B.  c.  70,  at  Rome,  or  at  some 
place  under  the  same  parallel.  The  second  chapter 
treats  of  the  constellations  and  of  those  stars  and 
small  clusters  distinguished  by  partiadar  names. 
The  Coma  Berenices,  which  is  not  indnded  in  the 
21  northern  constellations  of  Ptolemy,  has  here 
an  independent  place  assigned  to  it ;  the  fhaL,  or 
Littie  Horse,  is  termed  jrporofiif  Trrou  KoSt  "iv- 
irapxop,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  in- 
troduced by  Hipparchus ;  in  addition  to  the  15 
Southern  ConsteUations  of  Ptolemy,  we  find  the 
Stream  {x^^  fHarns)  issuing  from  the  um  ol 
Aquarius,  and  the  Thyrsus  of  the  Ccntanr.  The 
sixteenth  chapter  is  particularly  interesting  and 
valuable,  since  it  contains  a  parapegma  or  calendar 
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of  iSkfb  risings  and  Mttingt  of  the  fixed  stan,  with 
sngnostioi  of  the  weather,  accordinff  to  Meton, 
KacteiDon,  Eudoxui,  Calippui,  and  oden,  the  ob- 
■ffmtioDS  of  each  beinff  quoted  leparately. 

The  RomanB  adopted  the  knowledge  of  the  itan 
oommimicated  by  the  Greeks  without  in  the 
slif(htest  d^^ree  extending  it  Only  two  LAtin 
writen  diacmirse  specially  on  the  subject,  Maniliiis 
and  Jidina  Finnicoa,  and  their  treatises  belong 
ratha  to  Judicial  Astrolo^.  The  poets,  howeyer, 
especially  Orid  and  Viigil,  make  frequent  allu- 
iiaiiB  to  the  riiingi  and  settings  of  the  fixed  stan, 
to  the  most  lemarkable  consteUadons  and  to  the 
Icgenda  attached  to  them.  Cicero,  Oermanicus, 
and  Ayienua,  as  we  hare  stated  above,  executed 
tnmslatioDS  of  Aiatua,  while  in  VitruTius,  Pliny, 
ColnmeUa,  Martianns  C^pella,  the  Scholiast  on 
Gennanxciisi,  and  Hyginns,  we  find  a  multitude  of 
detailsL  Manilins,  it  is  dear,  took  Aiatus  for  his 
guide  in  so  fiur  as  the  constellations  were  con- 
ccned ;  for  he  does  not  notice  iheHairo/Bereiueey 
the  Foal,  nor  the  Somtkerm  Crown, 

Plin  J  speaks  of  the  constellations  as  serenty-two 
in  nnmber ;  but  he  seems  to  have  eked  out  the  sum 
by  Goontii]^  separately  portions  of  figures,  such 
as  the  Pl^adesj  the  Hyade$^  the  Um  and  the 
^ream  cf  JgrnaritUy  the  TWjrnas  of  ike  Oadamr^ 
the  Head  of  Medtua,  the  Seymetar  of  Permu^ 
the  Maager^  the  Two  Anee^  CbpeUa,  the  Kide, 
the  Hair  of  BermieR,  the  Throne  of  Caetar^  and 
probably  the  more  conspicuous  among  the  indivi- 
dual stars,  such  as  Ardunu  and  Sinm.  He  sets 
down  the  nnmber  of  observed  stan  at  1600,  which 
hi  exceeds  the  catalogue  of  Ptolemy. 

The  Scholia  on  Oermanicus  do  not  constitute  a 
regular  commentary  like  the  Scholia  on  Aratus, 
but  are  translations  from  Emtosthenes,  with  some 
excerpts,  added  subsequently  perhaps,  from  the 
Sphaera  Oneca  et  Barbara  of  Nigidius  Figulns  and 
other  works  on  astronomical  myths. 

The  Poetietm  Astronomioon^  which  bean  the 
name  of  Hyginns,  is  written  in  the  style  of  Eia- 
tosAenes,  and  is  in  a  great  measure  borrowed  from 
him.  No  notice  is  here  taken  of  the  Foal  nor  of 
the  Sonlkerm  Onwnj  which  proves  that  at  the 
time  iriien  it  was  composed,  whenever  that  may 
have  been,  more  attention  was  paid  to  Aratus  than 
to  Hipparchns  and  Ptolemy. 

Namee  ofAe  ConttdUxtiom. 

In  what  follows  we  arrange  the  constellations, 
with  one  or  two  trifling  exoepti<»is,  in  the  order 
adopted  bj  Ptolemy,  enumerating  fint  the  twenty- 
one  northern  signs ;  secondly,  the  twelve  sodia<al 
B%ns ;  and  lastly,  Uie  fifteen  sou^em  signs.  In 
each  case  we  give,  first,  the  name  by  which  the 
coDsteDation  is  known  among  ounelves;  secondly, 
the  name  ascribed  to  it  by  Aratus;  and  lastly,  the 
sthcr  Greek  and  Latin  names  which  most  fre- 
^Kotly  occur  ett  which  deserve  particular  notice. 

Northern  Sign$^ 

1.  Tbx  GrsatBkaii,Thi  Plough,  Charlu* 
Wain,  'Apwros  (/iff>^i)),  'ExM  (Aral  27, 
Ac),  Mapr  ArehUj  Mafor  Urea  (German.),  He- 
See  (Cic,  ManiL  L  303).  The  most  remarlcable 
dnster  in  the  northern  hemisphere  both  on  account 
of  its  brilliancy  and  firom  the  circumstance  that  it 
never  nnks  boow  the  horiaon  in  Europe  and  those 
parts  of  Asia  known  to  the  ancients,  is  that  which 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer  was  known  by  the 
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names  of 'Apicros,  TTie  Ske  Bear^  or*Afia(ci,  7^ 
Woffffon  {IL  xviil  487,  Od.  v.  275),  which  the 
Romans  translated  by  the  equivalent  terms  Vrea 
and  Plaustrum  or  CSarut,  At  a  later  period  when 
the  liCsser  Bear  had  been  added  to  the  number  of 
the  celestial  si^rns,  the  epithets  firydkii  and  fiticpd 
were  applied  to  them  respectively  by  way  of  dis> 
tinction,  and  in  like  manner  Ovid  (THet.  iv.  3) 
speaks  of  them  as  moffna  minorqne  ferae.  The 
ancient  Italian  name  for  the  seven  bright  stan 
which  form  the  most  conspicuous  portion  of  the 
group  was  SeptMim  Triome  (Cic.),  that  is,  according 
to  the  interpretation  of  Vano  {L,  £.  vi  4  ;  GelL 
ii.21;  Festus,t.«.  TWonet),  The  Seven  PUmd^ 
Onen,  an  appellation  which  as  well  as  that  of  ^^Mi^a 
was  extended  to  the  Lesser  Bear.  Thus  Aiatus 
commences  his  description 

"Aprroi  ifia  rpox^wfft^  rh  ^  aoA^orrai  fyaiai^ 

deriving  J^uofoi,  absurdly  enough,  from  i/ia;  ViigH 
celebrates 

Arcturum,  phiviasqne  Hyadas,  ffemmoeqne  TVjmmi^ 

and  Vitruvius  (ix.  3)  not  only  employs  Sepiea^ 
trio  simply  for  the  Greater  Bear,  but  distinguishes 
between  Sepiemtrio  major  and  SepUmArvt  aiMor, 
and  again  speaks  of  the  Ardoe^  ffd  Stpiemtvionee 


In  addition  to  the  above  designations  we  find 
'EXlitfi,  applied  to  the  Greater  B^r  alone,  derived 
from  its  sweeping  round  in  a  curve  {knh  rov  Ix/^^. 
0-c<F0ai,  SchoL  ad  AraL  37),  while  firam  the  mythi* 
cal  connection  established  between  this  ooostella- 
tion  and  Callisto,  daughter  of  the  Arcadian  monarch 
Lycaon,  the  Latin  poets  constantly  refer  to  it  as 
Ljfoaome  Arotoe;  Parrhame  Ardoe;  ParHiaeidee 
tiellae;  Maenalie  Urea^dLc,  The  term  Boms /mtm 
employed  by  Propertius  (ii  24.  24),  is  expbuned 
below  (No.  6)  under  AretopJ^/latB,  For  the  story  of 
Callisto  and  her  transformation  see  Ovid.  Met  ii 
409,  FatLiLUB;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Oeor^.  L  246; 
Hygin.  PoeL  Attron,  ii  1.  2. 

2.  Ths  Lbsskr  or  Littli  Bbab,  "Apnres 
(fUKpd),  Kw6aovpa,  Kvw6(rovpis  (Arat  27 — 308), 
Arelns  minor  (Cic.),  C^noenra  (Cic.  Maniii.  306). 
This  constellation,  we  are  asnired  by  many  au- 
thorities (Schol  ad  Horn,  JL  xviii  187  ;  AchilL 
Tat  leaffog.  in  Arat,  Phaen.  c  1  ;  Diqg.  lAert.  i 
23;  Hygin.  Poi't.  Aslron,  ii  2),  was  fint  added  to 
the  Grecian  catalogues  by  Thales  by  whom  it  may 
possibly  have  been  imported  frt>m  the  East ;  and 
while  from  its  dose  resemblance  in  fbrm,  it  shared 
the  names  ofApicros  and  ^Ifto^a  with  its  more  an- 
cient and  majestic  companion,  it  enjoyed  exclu- 
sively the  appellations  (^  ^oudiai  and  KurArovpo. 
The  foimer  was  derived  from  the  circiunstanoe 
that  it  was  selected  by  the  Phoenicians  as  the 
guide  by  which  they  shaped  their  course  at  sea, 
the  Grecian  marinen  with  less  judgment  emdoy- 
ing  Helice  for  the  same  purpose  (.^at  37  ;  femt 
CkU,  2 ;  SchoL  ad  German,  p.  89 ;  Hygm.  P.  A, 
ii  2).  The  latter,  signifying  oanie  eamda^  applied 
by  the  ancients  to  the  whole  figure,  and  not  as  in 
modern  times  merely  to  the  pole  star,  seems  to 
have  been  suggested  by  the  iqipeannoe  presented 
by  three  of  the  stan  which  form  a  circular  sweep, 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  upturned  curl  of 
a  dog*k  tail,  and  will  thus  be  an  expression  analo- 
gous to  that  of  Helice,  The  early  astionomen 
seem  to  have  generally  considered  that  one  of  the 
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Stan  in  the  Little  Bear  marked  the  position  of  the 
pole,  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  from  their 
words  to  which  they  severally  refer.  Accord- 
ing to  Hyginus  who,  however,  seems  not  to 
have  clearly  understood  Eratosthenes  whom  he 
quotes,  one  of  the  three  stars  fonuing  the  tail  was 
called  Pobu  and  the  two  others,  from  circling 
round  it,  Xopcvrol,  7%e  Daneern^  the  same  appa- 
rently with  the  Dadeatn  of  the  Scholiast  on  Oer- 
manicus. 

Those  poets  who  regarded  the  Great  Bear  as 
Callisto  represented  the  Little  Bear  as  her  dog;  but 
according  to  another  l^end  commonly  received, 
the  two  bean  were  the  two  nymphs  who  acted  as 
nurses  in  Crete  to  infismt  Jove  (AraL  31),  and 
hence  the  phrase  CretaeoB  Arcti  (German.). 

3.  Ths  Dragon,  Apducvw  (Arat  45),  trans- 
lated by  the  Latins  Draoo  (Cic.  Gennan.  V itruv.). 
Serpent  (German.  Vitruv.  Manil.  Ovid),  and  Angnie 
(Viigil.  Ovid.  Manil.).  Servius  {ad  Virg,  Georg. 
i  2U5)  remarks  that  there  are  three  Anguee  in  the 
sky,  one  lying  between  the  Bears : 

BCazimus  hie  flejgi  sinuoeo  elabitur  Anguis 
Ciicum  perque  duas  in  morem  fluminis  Arctos : 

(comp.  Vitruv.  iz.  3):  the  second  grasped  by 
Opkiueue:  the  third,  to  the  south,  around  the  Crater 
and  CbroM.  The  superior  riclmess  of  the  Greek 
language  distinguished  these  as  Apdxtaw,  "O^ts,  and 
*T8fn|.  The  description  of  Aratus  has  been  ren- 
dered almost  verbatim  and  with  great  spirit  by 
Viigil  in  the  lines  quoted  above.  Mythologically, 
the  dragon  was  r^arded  as  the  snake  which  once 
guarded  the  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  or  as  a  snake 
snatched  by  Minerva  from  the  giants  and  whirled 
by  her  alon  to  the  pole.  (Hygin.  P.  A.  ii.  3,  ilL 
2  ;  Serv.  ad  Virg,  Georg,  L  244  ) 

4.  Ckphxus,  Kif<>€^s  (Ami  183X  Cephau 
(Cic  Vitruv.  Manil),  Icuidet  CqAeus  (German.). 
The  legends  respecting  this  ill-fated  monarch  and 
the  other  members  of  his  fiunily  who  beamed  in 
the  heavens,  Oustiqpeid,  Pereeua^  and  Andromeda^ 
are  detailed  at  length  in  the  Catasterisms  of  Era- 
tosthenes and  in  Hyginus. 

5.  Ths  Bbar- Wardbn,  Bootks,  The  Wao- 
OONKR,  *Kpicro^i\ai  (Arat  91),  Ardophiflax 
(Cic.  German.  ManiL  i  323),  translated  by  Ovid 
{TritL  I  10.  15)  Cugka  Unae,  and  by  Vitruvius 
(iz.  3.)  Chutot  Aroti,  or  simply  Qutoe  (L  c),  was 
denominated  also  Bocinjt  (Arat  L  c),  Bootes  (Cic 
German.  ManiL),  i  e.  Btdmlcue^  the  ox-driver,  and 
according  to  the  Scholiast  on  Aratus  (L  o.)Tpvyirrfis, 
the  vintager.  The  first  name  which  supposes  the 
consteUations  to  represent  a  man  upon  toe  watch 
denotes  simply  the  position  of  the  figure  with  re- 
gard to  the  Great  Bear,  or  when  the  latter  was 
regarded  as  Callisto,  then  Arctophylaz  became 
her  aon  Areas,  by  whom  she  was  hunted  and 
slain  ;  the  second  name,  which  is  found  in  Homer 
(pfL  V.  272^  refers  to  the  ^^t^o,  the  imaginary 
ferm  of  Bodnis  being  fancied  to  occupy  the  place 
of  the  driver  of  the  team  ;  the  third  name  is  con- 
nected with  the  period  of  the  heliacal  rising  of  the 
group  which  indicated  the  season  of  the  vintage. 

The  chief  star  in  the  constellation  is  Arcturus, 
'ApKTOvpos  (Azat  95),  Aretunu  (Cic  German. 
Vitiuv.  ManiL),  a  word  of  similar  import  with 
Arctophylaz.  It  is  twice  mentioned  by  Hesiod 
(JSrg,  566,  61  OX  and,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter, 
occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  calendars  of 
(Greece  and  Rome.    Some  lata  writers,  such  as  the 
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Scholiast  on  Germanicus,  Hyginus  and  MaiUanof 
C^iella,  use  the  name  Arcturus  for  the  whole  con* 
stcllation,  but  Aratus,  Qcminus,  and  Ptolemy  con> 
sider  it  as  a  single  star. 

The  l^ends  with  regard  to  Bodtes  present  many 
difTerent  aspects  ;  by  the  Greeks  he  was  usually 
represented  as  Areas,  the  son  of  Cidlisto  ;  Ovid  in 
one  passage  {Fasl.  vi  235)  calls  him  Lycaon,  the 
£sther  of  the  hapless  damsel  ;  by  others  he  was 
pronounced  to  be  Icarius  (or  Icarus)  to  whom 
Bacchus  taught  the  use  of  the  vine,  and  then  the 
constellation  Virgo  was  his  daughter ;  BIrigone, 
and  either  the  greater  or  the  lesser  hound,  was  her 
dog  Maera  {Canis  loariut,  Ov.  Fast  iv.  939). 
Hence,  too,  the  Septemtriones  are  styled  Bovee 
loarii  by  Propertius  (ii.  24.  24). 

Homer  (jOd,  v.  272)  calls  Bodtes  %  <^y,  from 
his  descending  below  the  horizon  in  an  upright 
position,  and  therefore  very  gradually.  Compare 
Ov.  FasL  iil  405  ;  (Hand.  RapL  Proeerp.  il  190, 
and  the  **  pigri  sanaca  Bootae  **  of  Juvenal,  v.  23. 

6.  Thk  Northern  Crown,  Src^oyoi  (Arat 
71),  Corona  (Cic  Vitruv.  ManiL),  Ariadnet  corona, 
3fmoaoortMa,  German.).  Ptolemv  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  Northern  and  theSouuem  C^wn  (Xri 
^Miyof  fi6fftios,  v^ios),  and  hence  the  modem  name. 
According  to  the  legend  commonly  adopted  this  was 
the  chaplet  of  Ariadne  placed  by  Bacchus  in  the 
firmament  to  do  honour  to  his  mistress,  and  hence 
the  epithets  applied  by  Germanicus  as  quoted 
above.  (Comp.  Virg.  Georg,  L  222 ;  Ov.  FasL  iiL 
460  ;  ManiL  L  330.) 

The  name  Ganma^  now  given  to  the  most  re- 
splendent star  in  the  circle,  was  not  known  to  the 
Romans. 

7.  HxRCULX&  The  constellation  now  known  by 
this  name  is  described  by  Aratus  (v.  63)  as  an  un- 
known or  nameless  form  {j^wKow  iXarow ;  iivtvOios 
tMXoio)^  which  from  its  resemblance  to  a  man 
toiling  {fioydotrri  ia^pi  iouchs  cI8o«Aoy)  on  hia 
knees,  was  usually  called  *Ejry6twr»,  which  tha 
Romans  either  ezpressed  in  the  same  letters,  Ei^ 
gonasi  (ManiL  v.  645X  Engomuin  (Cic),  or  by  tha 
translations  GentadatuSy  IngememlatuM  (Vitruv,  iz. 
3X  Ingeniadus  (JuL  Firm.  viiL  17),  Nitcus  in 
gcKSbus  (Vitruv.  ibid.^  NiMage$M^peae9  (German. 
ManiL  L  322,  v.  645),  Deitro  genu  nums  (Ger> 
man.),  or  simply  Nisut  s.  Nisnu  (Cic  German.), 
Innixiu  (Avien.  205  X  or  with  reference  to  the 
kbouring  attitude  D^ectmm  sidmi^  E^fgiet  d^eda 
labore  (German.). 

According  to  Avienus  (v.  175X  the  appellation 
of  Hercules  was  bestowed  by  Panyasis,  by  others 
it  was  regarded  as  Theseus,  by  others  as  Ceteus, 
son  of  Lycaon,  by  others  as  Prometheus  chained  to 
Caucasus.    (Hygin.  P,  A.  iL  6,  iiL  5.) 

8.  Thb  Lyrs,  X^Avs,  MfM  (Arat  268),  Zjrra 
(German.  Vitruv.  ManiL  L  331X  Fides  {C\c\ 
Fidis  (CoL  zL  2.  §  43,  &c), /Wicii^  (Plin. //.  AT. 
zviiL  64.  &c.).  Ptolemy  (^.  A)  designates  as 
6  XatacfAs  rr^s  Xvpai^  the  peculiarly  bright  star 
(a  Lyne),  which  renders  this  constellation  so  oon« 
spicuous  ;  but  it  i^Npears  probable  that  the  simple 
iJffm  among  the  Greek  astronomers,  as  well  aa 
Fidis  and  Fidiesda  among  the  Latma,  was  fre- 
quently employed  to  denote  this  single  star,  as 
well  as  the  whole  sion.  Manilius  seems  to  speak 
of  Fides  as  a  constelhtion  distinct  irom  Lyra,  but 
the  passages  are  very  confused  (L  409  ;  comp.  324, 
337).  The  invention  of  the  Lyre  being  ascribed 
to  Mercury,  we  naturally  find  the  epithets  '£p/uii« 
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(Ant.  €74),  KvXXftPcuri  (597),  MeratricUis  (Ger- 
man.), Qfienia  (Cic)  attached  to  it. 

9.  Ths  Swan,  "Opru^  olbAxrs  Spirts  (Arat 
273»  275),  ^fc»  ((Sc),  Fo^Kcm,  Avis  (Vitniv. 
ix.  4).  The  Bird  is  the  name  giyen  hj  Aiatus 
and  QeminuB  to  the  constellation  tenned  by  Era- 
tosthenes (c  25)  K6kpos^  rendered  Q/cmu  by 
Gennanicns  and  ManilitiB,  for  which  the  synonym 
Ohr  is  frequently  substitnted.  By  roythologists  it 
vaa  regarded  as  the  swan  of  Leda. 

10.  Cassiopkia,  Kairaihrcia  (Arat.  189),  Qu- 
depeia  (Cic:  OermaxL  ManiL  L361),  Quviopea 
( VitmT.).  For  the  myth  regarding  her,  see  Hygin. 
P.  A,  ii  10  ;  comp.  Arat  654  ;  ManiL  t.  504; 
Pxopert.  i  17.  3 ;  (JolumelL  xi  2.  §  78. 

11.  Px&sxufl,  Tltpa-tis  (Arat  248),  Peneus 
(Cic  German.  Vitrav.  ManiL  L  357,  365),  was 
pictured  as  bearing  in  one  hand  a  crooked  sword 
(f^vif,  fidx),  and  in  the  other  the  head  of  the 
Gorgon  Medusa,  Topy6viov  (Gemin.  Ptolem.),  Crcr- 
ffomeum  a^put  (Vitruv.  ix.  3),  Gorgonit  ora  (ManiL 
I  366X  Caput  Goryonis.    (Hygin.  P.  A.  iiL  1 1 ). 

12.  Ths  Chariotbkr,  *Hviox<ts  (Arat  156), 
Hanoekus  (ManiL  i  369),  Auriffa  (Cic.  German. 
VitruT.),  Aurigator  (Avien.),  was,  according  to 
cue  legend  (German.),  EricUumnUy 

(^em  primum  cursu  yolitantem  Jupiter  alto 
Quadrijugis  conspexit  equis.        Manil.  i.  370. 

Aceording  to  another  (German,  ibid.)  Myrtilus  the 
charioie^  of  Oenomaus,  who  betrayed  his  master 
to  Pelops.  (Hygin.  F<d>.  84.) 

The  brightest  star  in  this  constellation  (a  )  was 
termed  M^  (Arat  157)  by  the  Greeks,  who 
pictured  a  goat  supported  upon  the  upper  part  of  the 
left  arm  of  the  figure,  and  by  the  Romans  Capdla 
(Ovid-  Manil.  Plin.)  or  Capra  (Cic  Vitrur.  Ilor. 
German.  Columel.).  The  epithet  *AAck(1}  in  Aiatus 
(1 64%  accotding  to  the  explanation  of  his  Scholiast, 
rntA  applied  because  the  ed{  rested  ^irl  r^s  w\4irns 
rov  'Hfu$xov,  and  hence  Oleniej  Olenium  pecus, 
OOmimm  atintm.  Its  heliacal  rising  took  place 
won  before  the  winter  solstice,  and  thus  it  was 
tenned  tiffman  phtviale^  while  the  legends  de- 
clared that  this  was  the  rery  goat  Amaltheia  who 
nnrsed  Jupiter  upon  Moont  Ida.  Both  of  these 
points  are  touched  upon  in  the  couplet  of  Grid : 

Nascitur  Oleniae  signum  pluyiale  Capellae, 
Hla  dati  coelum  praemia  lactis  habiet 

The  two  stars  (Cs  V)  placed  by  Aratos  (166) 
and  Ptolemy  on  the  wrist  of  Auriga  were 

Ths  Kids,  "Epi^t  (Arat  158),  Hoedi  (Cia 
VitruT.  ManiL  L  372),  and  are  said  to  have  been 
fint  named  by  Geostratus  of  Tenedos  about  B.  c. 
500  (Hygin.  P.  A.  il  13).  They,  aa  wefl  as 
Capellaylare  spoken  of  as  heralds  of  the  storm. 
(ManiL  L  372 ;  Virg.  Georg,  L  205,  Aen.  ix.  663  ; 
Hot.  Carm.  iii  1.  28.)  The  star  which  marks  the 
ittrtiiem  horo^tip  of  the  Bull  was,  according  to 
Titnrnoa  (ix.  2>\  called  Aurigae  Manus^  since  he 
wac  supposed  to  hold  it  in  his  hand. 

13.  Ths  Skrpbnt  Holdbr,  *0^iovxos  (Arat 
75),  Opikuictu  (German.  Vitruv.),  Aftgmtenent 
(Cie.  ManiL  v.  384%  Angui/er  (Columel.  xi.  2. 
§  49),  Serpemiarius  (Schol.  German.),  was  com- 
BMaily  legazded  by  mythical  writers  and  poets  as 
Aesculapius  (Eratoath.  c  6 ;  Ov.  Fast,  vi.  735),  and 
bv  some  as  Hercules,  not  to  mention  other  more 
abacnre  legends.    (Hygin.  P.  ^.  iL  14,  iiL  13.) 

14.  Tbb  Snakb,  graaped  by  and  suixminding 
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the  figure,  was  termed  6^s  (Arat  86X  Amgma 
(Cic.  German.),  or  Serpetu  (Cic  Vitruv.), 

Serpentem  Graiis  Opkiwekms  nomine  dictm 
Dividit,  &c  Manil.  I  33a 

and  is  reckoned  as  a  separate  constellatioo. 

15.  Thb  Aarow,  *OhrT6s  (Aist  31 IX  T^or 
(Eratosth.),  Sagitia  (German.  Vitruv.),  Oara 
tagitta,  Fulgem  aagiUa  (Cic.),  is  distinct  from  the 
arrow  fitted  to  the  bow  of  Sagittarius,  the  archer, 
in  the  lodiac.  Hmce  Aiatus,  after  describing  the 
latter,  adds 

A&r^f  tertp  rc^ou. 

(Comp.  CHc.  325 ;  German.  688 ;  ManiL  I  349.) 

16.  Thb  Eaglb,  'Avr6s  (&irr<(f,  Arat  315). 
Aquila  (Cic  Vitruv.X  or,  in  poetical  circumlocu* 
tion,  Jocis  anniger  (German.  Avien-X  Jons  alt* 
(German.  ManiL  L  350),  Armiger  unctM  mnguUnu 
ales  (German.),  Praepes  adunca  Jovis  (Ov.  Fast 
vL  196).  The  principal  star  is  named  specially 
&€T<(s  by  Ptolemy ;  but  from  the  circumstance  ot 
his  placing  it  among  those  of  the  second  magnitude, 
it  has  been  conjectured  that  it  was  less  bright  in 
his  day  than  at  present 

Antinous.  Ptolemy,  when  noticing  the  stars 
around  the  Eagle  not  properly  included  within  the 
limits  of  the  constellation,  remarks,  iip*  iv  6 
'Atn-lvoos^  which  corroborates  the  statement  oi 
Dion  Cassius,  that  Hadrian  assigned  a  star  to  his 
favourite  Antinous,  as  a  separate  constellation, 
was  first  introduced  by  Tycho  Brahc 

17.  Thb  Dolphin,  AcX^is  (Arat  31 8x  i. 
AeX^fy,  Ddpkmus  (Cic  German.  Vitniv.  ManiL 
i.  353),  Delphin  (German.)  was  regarded  by 
mythologists  as  the  dolphin  which  bore  Arion. 

18.  Thb  Littlb  Horsb,  *Iinrov  rporo/i^,  lite- 
rally, the /ore  quarters  <^a  horsey  was  unknown  tc 
Aratus  and  Eratosthenes ;  but  appears  from  the 
words  of  Geminus  to  have  been  introduced  by 
Hipparchus.  It  is  not  noticed  by  Vitmvius  nor 
by  Manilius. 

19.  Pbgasvs,  'Iwiro*  (Arat  205),  Equus  (Cic 
Vitruv.  ManiL  L  355),  Sonipes,  Sontpes  ales 
(German.).  The  legends  having  declared  that  this 
was  the  steed  of  Bellerophon,  the  name  Pegasus 
(German.  505)  was  employed  as  early  as  Eratos- 
thenes to  distinguish  the  constellations,  but  Aiatus 
speaks  of  it  simply  as  the  horse.  (Ov.  FasL  iiL 
450.)  The  figure  was  supposed  to  represent  the 
fore  quarters  only. 

20.  Andromboa,  *Av^fi497i  (Arat  197X 
Andromeda  s.  Andromede  (Cic  German.  Vitruv. 
ManiL  i.  357,  363).  Andromeda  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Cepheus  and  Cassiopeia,  and  hence  the  con- 
stellation is  termed  Cepheis  by  Manilius  and 
Germanicus  (i.  443),  while  in  consequence  of  her 
deliverance  from  the  sea  monster  by  Perseus  we 
find  Persea  in  the  scholiast  on  Germanicus. 

21.  Thb  Trianglb,  AcXrwrdy  (Arat  235 ; 
Cic),  DelMum  (German.  ManiL  L  860),  the  rpi^ 
ywvotf  of  Ptolemy,  and  hence  Vitruv.  ix.  3,  "  In- 
super  Arietis  signum  facientes  stellae  sunt  trigonmn 
paribus  lateribus." 

Signs  o/the  Zodiac. 

1.  The  Ram,  Kpi6s  (Arat  225X  Aries  (Cic 
Gprman.  Vitruv.  ManiL  i.  263),  Laniger  (Ger- 
man. 699  ;  Manil.  iL  546).  This  was  the  vniy 
golden-fleeced  ram  which  bore  away  Phryxus  «M 
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Helle  firom  the  wrath  of  Ino,  and  hence  the  de- 
signations in  Ovid  of  Phryteea  Oris,  Pectu  Atka- 
mantidos  IleUes^ 

2.  Tub  Bull,  ToGpof  (Arat  167),  Taurus 
(Cic  German.  Vitruv.  ManiL  i.  264),  Bob  (Ger- 
man. 181),  was  by  some  mythologers  regarded  as 
the  bull  into  which  Jupiter  transformed  himself  to 
gain  Europa ;  according  to  others  as  the  cow  into 
which  lo  was  metamorphosed ;  in  either  case  an 
object  of  jealousy  to  Juno,  as  indicated  by  Orid 
{Fast,  iv.  7.  7).  In  another  passage  (vi  712),  in 
reference  to  the  former  idea,  he  speaks  of  him  as 
AffenoreuSy  while  Martial  (x.  51)  applies  the  epi- 
thet 7>nW. 

This  constellation  is  chiefly  remarkable  from 
including  within  its  limits  two  small  but  closely 
packed  dusters  of  stars,  which  attracted  attention 
at  a  very  early  period,  and  are  distinguished  by 
Homer  {IL  xviiL  486)  and  Hcsiod  {Erg,  616)  as 
the  Hyaoes  and  Plbiadbs,  names  which  they 
still  retain  unchanged. 

The  Hyadbs,  'TciSej  (Arat  173),  IfyuUs 
(German.  &c.),  situated  in  the  forehead  of  the 
figure  {M  irturrl  itxrAvtf,  Arat ;  M  rov  /5ow- 
icpdyov,  Ckmin.),  derived  their  name  awh  rov  0ciK, 
because  the  period  of  their  setting  in  the  morning 
twilight  (the  end  of  November)  marked  the  most 
wet  and  stormy  period  of  the  year.  By  the  Ita- 
lian peasants  they  were  denominated  the  suadaej 
i.  e.  the  little  swine,  and  hence  it  has  been  ima- 
gined, but  probably  erroneously,  that  *T(i8cf  is  ety- 
mologically  connected  with  *Tf  (Plin.  H.  N.  xviii. 
26  ;  GelL  xiii.  9).  They  set  in  the  evening 
twilight  at  Rome,  towards  the  close  of  the  re- 
public, about  the  20th  of  April,  and  hence  were 
known  as  the  sidus  PariUdum  (or  PaliUdum),  the 
ParUia  (or  PaUUa),  the  festival  which  marked  the 
birth-day  of  the  city,  being  kept  upon  the  21st 
Ancient  astronomers  were  not  agreed  as  to  the 
number  of  stars  included  in  the  Hyades  (see 
Schol.  ad  Arat).  Thales  reckoned  two  only  (viz. 
a  and  e),  the  two  eyes  of  the  bull ;  Euripides 
three  ;  Achaeus  four  ;  Hesiod  five  ;  Pherecydes 
seven.  The  latter  made  nymphs  of  them,  and  the 
names  have  been  preserved  by  Hyginus.  One  of 
these,  TAj^eney  is  put  by  Ovid  {Fast,  vi  711)  for 
the  whole  group,  which  elsewhere  (v.  734)  he 
terms  the  Sidus  Hyantis^  in  allusion  to  a  legend 
which  he  had  previously  (v.  169)  recounted. 

Still  more  important  were  the  Plbiadbs, 
XIAcioScf,  UKrfidj^ts  (Horn.  L  c,  Arat  255  regards 
them  as  a  distinct  constellation),  Pleiades  (Ger- 
man. &c  &c),  a  word  for  which  various  etymo- 
logies have  been  proposed,  the  most  reasonable 
being  the  verb  irXcty,  their  heliacal  rising  and 
setting  in  the  first  half  of  May  and  the  beginning 
of  November  having  been  the  signal  in  the  early 
ages  of  Greece  for  the  mariner  to  commence  and  to 
discontinue  his  voyages.  The  form  TcXcIoScf,  L  e. 
the  jUxk  of  pigeons,  probably  originated  in  a  cor- 
ruption. The  Italian  name  was  Vergiliae  (Cic), 
Sidus  Vergiliarum  (Vitruv.  ix.  2),  derived  mani- 
festly from  their  heliacal  rising  in  spring.  Aratus 
notices  the  circumstance  that  they  are  commqnly 
spoken  of  as  the  seven  stars,  although  six  only  are 
visible,  and  thus  Ovid  also 

**  Quae  septem  dici  sex  tamen  esse  solent** 

The  fact  is  that  the  cluster  consists  of  six  stars, 
which  can  be  distinctly  seen  by  the  naked  eye, 
and  of  several  very  small  ones,  which  are  telo- 
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scopic.  Under  very  favourable  circiimstuices,  how- 
ever, one  of  these  may  have  occasionally  beeD 
discerned,  as  Hipparchus  states,  or,  possibly,  as 
we  know  to  have  been  the  case  with  other  fixed 
stars,  one  of  them  may  have  lost  a  portion  of  the 
lustre  which  it  at  one  period  possessed,  and  have 
become  nearly  or  totally  invisible.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  disappearance  of  the  seventh  Pleiad  gave 
rise  to  a  multitude  of  legends.  By  Hesiod  Uiey 
are  styled  'ArAor/cyctf,  Children  of  AtloM,  from 
whom  the  Roman  poets  adopted  tiie  expression 
AtlanOdesj  the  name  of  the  damsels  (Aiat  262) 
being  AUyone,  Merope,  Celaeno,  Electro,  i&erope 
(or  Asterope,  German.),  Tcufgete  and  Maia,  Of 
these  six  wedded  divinities,  the  seventh  a  mortal 
man,  and  thus  her  brilliancy  became  dimmed  by 
the  influence  of  the  debasing  alliance.  One  or 
other  of  the  above  names  is  frequently  employed 
to  denote  the  whole,  as  Taygete  (Viig.  Georg.  iv. 
232  ;  Ov.  MeL  iil  594),  Maia  (Viig.  Georg,  L 
225X  Sterope  (Ov.  TrisL  x.  14),  and  in  like 
manner  IIAcub  or  Pleias  is  oftoi  used  in  the 
singular. 

3.  Thb  Twins,  AISv/um  (Arat  147),  Gemim 
(Cic.  German.  Vitruv.  Manil.  I  265).  The  two 
brightest  stars,  being  supposed  to  represent  Castor 
and  Pollux. 

4.  Thb  Crab,  KapKivos  (Ant  147),  Qmoer 
(Cic  Vitruv.  Germatf.  Manil.  i  265),  called 
Lemaeus  by  Columella  (x.  313),  because,  according 
to  the  legend,  it  crawled  out  of  the  Lemaean 
swamp  to  attack  Hercules  while  he  was  doing 
battle  with  the  Hydro.  The  epithet  Littoreus  in 
Ovid  {Met  X.  127)  and  Manilius  (iii.  316)  pro 
bably  refers  merely  to  the  ordinary  habits  of  the 
animal,  and  not,  as  Ideler  supposes,  to  the  same 
contest 

Two  small  stars  in  this  constellation  (7,  8)  were 
called  "Oyoi,  Asini  s.  AseUt,  the  Donkeys,  one  being 
distinguished  as  the  northern  {fi6p€tos),  the  other 
as  the  souUiem  (y^ios),  and  a  nebular  briffht- 
ness  between  them,  ^dtrvt},  Praesepe,  the  Stall  or 
Manger.  (Arat  894,  &c ;  Plin.  H,  N.  xviii  35  ; 
Ptolem.)  These  seem  to  f<nin  what  Manilius  calls 
Jugulae  (v.  174,  and  note  of  Scalig.),  although 
Jugula  is  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  Orion. 

5.  Thb  Lion,  A4w¥  (Arat  149),  Leo  (Cic 
German.  Vitruv.  Manil  i.  266),  regarded  as  the 
Nemean  lion  slain  by  Herculea,  and  hence  con- 
stantly termed  simply  Nemaeus  (e.  g.  ManiL  iiL 
409).  The  bright  star  now  known  as  Regulus,  a 
name  introduced  by  Copernicus,  was  ancientiy,  as  we 
learn  from  the  scholiast  on  Aratus,  called  fiofftXlc- 
Kosy  and  marked  the  heart  of  the  animal  {M  r^f 
Ko^ias).  InPlinyitis/2i^(i/.iV.xviii.26,28), 
in  the  scholiast  on  Oermanicus,  Tgberom,  which  is 
either  a  coiruption,  or  arose  from  his  mistaking  the 
meaning  of  the  word  in  Pliny,  who  says,  ^*  Stella 
Regia  appellata  Tuberoni  in  pectore  Leonis,^*  1.  e. 
The  star  on  the  Lion*s  heart  called  Rtgia  by 
Tubero. 

6.  Thb  Virgin,  Ua(Ahfos  (Arat  96,  &c), 
Virgo  (Cic  German.  Vitruv.  ManiL  i.  266),  En- 
gone  (Manil.  ii.  552,  et  pass.),  was  mythically  rc- 
gnrded  as  Aim;,  Justilia,  orAstraea,  or  BMEirigoney 
or  as  Ceres,  or  as  Isis,  or  as  Fortuna,  the  last 
name  being  given  to  her,  according  to  the  scholiast 
on  Germanicus,  **  because  she  is  a  headless  consti'I- 
latioii." 

The  brightest  star  in  the  constellation  is  called 
by   Aratus   IEto^w*,    Spiea    (German.    Vitruv.), 
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(Cic),  Ths  Corn  Ear,  and  this  the 
figure  ia  supposed  to  grasp  in  her  left  hand. 

The  star  which  marks  the  right  wing  (c)  was 
wpon-pvytrHip  (Arat  138)  s.  irporpuyrrHit  s.  rpw- 
TifH^  txaxislated  Provindemiator^  VmdemiaUfr  s. 
FinifliMtor,  and  is  now  known  as  Vmdemiairui^ 
names  wliich  it  receired  in  consequence  of  rising 
shortly  before  the  period  of  the  yiatage.  (Arat  138 
and  schol.  ;  ColomelL  zi.  2.  §  24  ;  Or.  Fad,  iil 
407 ;  Plin.  H.  N,  xviiL  26,  31  ;  VitruT.  ix.  3, 
sajs  that  the  Greek  name  was  irporpdytros,  and 
the  Roman,  Prtmmdemia  Major.) 

7.  Ths  Balancs  was  by  the  earlier  Greek  as- 
tronomen  invariably  denominated  Xi}Xa£  (Arat 
89X  Chdae  (Cic.  German.  M anil.  ii.  544,  et  pass.), 
Thr  Claws,  t.  e.  of  the  Scorpion,  which  stands 
next  in  the  Zodiac  Geminns,  who  flourished,  it  is 
believed,  about  b.  c.  80.  is,  as  fiir  as  we  know,  the 
fint  Greek  writer  who  distinguishes  the  seventh 
sign  as  Zvytff,  which  is  used  by  Ptolemy  indif- 
ferently with  Xi)Xai.  The  term  L&ra^  for  which 
Cfceso  in  one  passage  employs  Jitgunij  was  first 
fcKTually  adopted  by  the  Romans  in  the  Calendar 
of  Julias  Ca^ar,  to  whom  it  was  very  probably 
suggested  by  Sosigenes.  The  figure,  it  would  seem, 
was  derived  from  the  East,  and  must  be  regarded 
as  a  symbol  of  equality  introduced  into  the  heavens 
at  the  period  when  the  entrance  of  the  sun  into 
that  constellation  marked  the  Autumnal  Equinox. 
The  scientific  Latin  writers,  such  as  Vitruvius, 
Cohmielia,  and  Pliny,  uniformly  distinguish  this 
sign  by  the  name  Libra  alone ;  the  poets  use 
either  Uhra  or  Oidae^  as  may  suit  their  purpose. 
Manillas  combines  both  into  one  phrase  (Jvffa 
CWorwR,  L  609),  while  the  ingenious  conceit  by 
which  Virgil  represents  the  Scorpion  as  drawing 
m  his  claws  in  order  to  make  room  for  Augustus, 
is  known  to  every  reader  of  the  first  Geoigic 
(Comp.  Ov.  Met.  ii.  195.) 

In  the  commentary  of  Theon  on  the  Almagest, 
Ubra  is  frequently  represented  by  Alrpa  or  Airpai, 
%  word  originally  b<OTowed  by  the  Romans  from 
the  Sicilians,  transformed  into  Libra,  and  then 
restofcd  to  the  later  Greeks  in  the  new  sense  of  a 
Bahmoe. 

8.  Thr  Scorpion,  'iKOfnrios  (Arat  85.  304), 
Seorpitu  (Cic  German.),  Soorpios  (Manil.  i.  268, 
et  pass.),  Scorpio  (Vitrov.).  Cicero,  in  his  trans- 
faitioa  of  Aratns,  and  Manilius,  both  make  use  also 
of  the  term  Ntpa,  a  word,  according  to  Festus,  of 
African  origin,  sometimes  employed  to  denote  a 
Seorpion  and  sometimes  a  Crab  (Plaut  Cos.  ii.  8.  7 ; 
Cic  de  Fin.  v.  15)  ;  and  thus  Cicero,  in  line  460 
of  his  Aratus,  distinctly  indicate  the  fourth  sign  by 
the  word  Ncpa,  which  elsewhere  is  put  for  the 
Scontion.  Aratus  names  this  constellation  ti*ya 
ShifiCaw  and  r^paf  /Aeya  (84, 402),  because,  according 
to  the  Grecian  arrangement,  as  explained  in  the  last 
pnagnph,  it  occupied,  together  with  its  claws,  the 
^■ce  of  two  signs.     (Ov.  Met.  ii.  195.) 

'Arrdpi^s^  now  Antares,  the  name  given  to  the 
brightest  star,  is  first  found  in  the  works  of  Ptolemy, 
and  probably  refers  to  its  colour  and  brilliancy,  n- 
mBimff  ikat  of  {the  planet)  Afar«. 

9.  Thr  Arcbrr,  To|«ifH|$,  To|ewT^p,  and 
sfanply  T^oy  (Arat  306, 400, 664, 665),  Sa^ttarius 
(Vitnnr.),  SaffOHpotena  (Cic),  Soffiiti/er  (German.), 
ifrH(toMss(Cic),  and  simply  Arcu8  (Cic  German.). 
This  bowman  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  shape  of 
a  centaur  {Miletus  eqno,  Manil.  i.  270),  hence  is 
ftefBsntly  termed  CetUaurws,  and  sometimes  indi- 
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ridualised  into  Ckiron  (ffaemomi  arem,  Ov.  M«t. 
ii  81),  thus  giving  rise  to  a  confusion  between  this 
sign  and  the  Centaur  among  the  southern  constel- 
lations. (Comp»  Columell.  x.  56;  Hygin. /*.  A, 
il27.) 

10.  Thr  Goat  («.«.  the  Chamois),  Aiyiietpmt 
(Arat  284),  Aegooerot  (German.),  Oaprieormiu 
(Cic  German.  Vitmv.  ManiL  i  271),  Ckiper 
(ManiL  ii  659),  called  also  TUm  by  Eratosthenes. 
Hyginus,  the  scholiast  on  Germanicus,  and  Isidoras, 
inform  us  that  some  of  the  ancients  represented 
this  creature  with  the  tail  of  a  fish,  and  in  this 
form  it  is  actually  figured  on  several  coins  of  Au- 
gustus, who  was  bom  under  the  sign.  No  notice 
of  such  a  peculiarity  in  shape  is  taken  by  Aratus, 
Eratosthenes,  or  Ptolemy. 

11.  Thr  Watrrman,  'TSpox^f  (Arat  283), 
Hydroehoos  (German.),  Aquarwt  (Cic  Vitruv. 
German.  Manil.  i  472),  Aquitenem  (German.  560), 
Funderu  laticer  (German.  388),  Aequorau  jmeemM 
(ManiL  ii  558),  Juvenis  gerena  aquam  (Ov.  FatL 
i.  652),  and  simply  JWreau  (Manil.  iv.  709),  was 
regarded  by  those  who  connected  the  figure  with 
mythical  legends  sometimes  as  Deuealiom  (German. 
568),  sometimes  as  GoHymedet,  (ManiL  v.  487  ; 
comp.  SchoL  ad  AraL  283.) 

The  four  stars  (7,  C>  ^>  ')  on  the  right  hand 
were,  according  to  Geminus,  named  icdUins,  which 
is  equivalent  to  the  Latin  Situla^  an  Urn. 

The  Water  Stream,  *T8tt>p  (Arat),  x^^" 
SSaros,  Aqua  (Cic),  Effuaio  Aquae  (SchoL  Germ. 
119),  which  ends  with  the  bright  star,  now  known 
by  the  Arabic  name  Fomakand  or  FomaUumLt  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Piscis  Australia  (see  ManiL  i 
446,  and  comp.  Vitruv.  ix.  4,  quae  vero  ah  Aquario 
fundi  memoratur  Aqua  prqfUdt  inter  Pi$ci$  Au$trim 
caput  et  caudam  Oeti),  is  regarded  as  a  separate 
constellation  under  the  name  of  *T8fl«p  by  Aratus 
(389—399),  and  also  by  Geminus,  who  distin- 
guishes it  as  the  *T8Mp  rh  ivh  rov  'T8pox<^v,  **  the 
Water  flowing  from  the  Waterman,^  in  order  that 
it  may  not  be  confounded  with  the  constellation 
Eridanus,  the  Ilorafi^r  6  iarh  rov  'C^wtfoSf  **  the 
River  flowing  from  Orion.** 

12.  Thr  Fishrs,  'Ix^^s  (Arat  240)  or  in 
the  dual  *Ix^«,  Pi*cee  (Cic.  Vitruv.),  Cfemini 
PtMxSy  Imbri/eri  duo  Pisces  (Geman.).  One  of 
these  was  entitled  the  Northern  (AqmlonarisPiaBis, 
Vitruv.  ix.  3),  the  other  the  Southern  Fish  (SchoL 
ad  AraL  240  ;  Ov.  Fast.  iii.  401  ;  SchoL  German. 
Hygin.  P.  A.  iii  29)  ;  but  in  order  to  prevent  the 
embarrassment  which  might  arise  from  identifying 
the  latter  with  the  ''Ix^'^'  i^iot,  or  Piscis  Aus' 
(ralis,  a  constellation  of  the  southern  hemisphere, 
Ptolemy  names  the  northern  of  the  two  4ir^/Acyof , 
and  the  other  iiyovfidyos,  a  precaution  by  no  means 
unnecessary  since  Manilius  actually  confounds  (i 
272)  the  fishes  of  the  Zodiac  with  the  Piscis 
Australis.  The  Scholiast  on  Aratus  remarks  that 
the  Northern  Fish  was  represented  with  a  swal- 
low^B  head,  and  on  that  account  styled  X'^^*'^ 
(i  e.  hirundisnnus)  by  the  Chald^eans,  a  circum- 
stance for  which  Scaliger  accounts  by  supposing 
that  the  name  was  given  in  consequt^nce  of  the 
entrance  of  the  sun  into  this  constellation,  whe^ 
the  swallow  appeared  in  Greece  as  the  herald  oi 
Spring. 

The  legends  connected  with  this  constellation 
(Rratosth.  58  ;  Hygin.  P.  A.  ii.  30.  41)  bear  re- 
ft fence  to  a  Syrian  divinity,  termed  by  the  Greeks 
sometimes  Atarffutis)  a  Semitic  word  signifying  T\t 
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OrwU  Fith),  lometimes  Deroeto,  aometimei  Derm, 
This  power  thej  confounded  with  anotha  Syrian 
goddess  Aitartej  whom  again  they  identified  with 
their  own  Aphrodite.  The  story  ran  that  when 
fleeing  in  tezror  from  the  yiolence  of  Typhon,  she 
plunged  into  the  Euphrates,  and  was  transformed 
into  a  fish.  (ManiL  iL  33,  iv.  580.)  Avienus 
terms  these  fishes  Bombjfcii^  for  which  Grotius  has 
rightly  proposed  to  substitute  Bambycii^  for  Atar- 
gatis  was  specially  worshipped  at  Bambyoe  or 
/■/ierapoUa  in  Cyrrhestica.  (Strab.  xvi.  pw  517; 
Plin.  H,  AT.  T.  23  ;  Selden,  de  Diis  Syriis,  iL  3.) 

The  bright  star  (a)  which  is  supposed  to  fofm 
the  knot  of  the  two  bands  which  connects  the 
fishes  by  their  tails,  is  by  Aratus  (245)  named 
2(/y8co>u)f  Amvpatos,  by  his  scholiast  8c<r/i^f  ou~ 
polos,  by  Oeminus  and  Germanicus  simply  iiMtff' 
fioSf  terms  rariously  tran«lated  Nodus  (Cic), 
Nodus  Pisawn  ( VitruT.),  Nodus  ooelestis  (Avien.), 
Cbmmissura  pisnum  (Plin.  xriii.  31).  The  bands 
themselves  are  called  in  one  passage  of  Aratus 
(362)  Ac(r/Ao)  ovptuot,  more  commonly  Alwoi  or 
Aira,  the  Vimda  of  Cicero  and  Germanicus,  the 
AUigamentum  UnUum  of  the  scholiast  on  the  latter. 

From  Vitruvius  (ix.  4)  it  appears  that  the 
sprinkling  of  indistinct  stars  between  the  Fishes 
and  the  Whale,  was  called  by  the  Greeks  'Ep/niy- 
^6vr\,  a  word  explained  by  Hesychius  to  mean  rw 

Southern  Signs, 

1.  Thk  Whalk,  Kfrros  (Arat  353),  'Op^s 
(Jul.  Finn.  Astron.  viii  17),  Oeius  (Vitruv.  ix.  4  ; 
ManiL  L  440),  PrisUs  (Gennan.  644  ;  ManiL  I 
363),  Nereia  Pittris  (German.  714),  Neptunia 
PistruB  (Cic.,  comp.  German.  709).  The  last  three 
designations  are  different  forms  of  the  Greek 
Uorjaris,  which  Suidas  interprets  to  signify  c78ot 
Kirovs  ^oKuinrlov,  This  was  the  sea-monster,  ac- 
cording to  Aratus,  sent  to  devour  Andromeda. 

2.  Orion,  'Oplwr  (Arat  322),  *CiapUoy  (Find. 
Callim.),  Orion  (Cic.  GennaiL  Vitruv.  ManiL  L 
399),  Oarion  (CSatull.  Ixr.  sub  fin.).  Proles  Hyrun 
(Ov.  Fast,  vL  719,  comp.  v.  495).  Argion  in  Julius 
Firmicus  (viiL  9),  is  probably  a  corrupt  form  of 
Oarion. 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  constellations,  being 
noticed  in  Homer  (xviiL  486)  and  Hesiod  {Erg. 
598,  615,  619),  both  of  whom  employ  the  cxpres> 
sion  vBiros  ^{IpUtvos,  The  figure  was  supposed  to 
represent  an  anned  warrior  (|i^co5  Vpi  wtwoiStis, 
Arat),  graspinff  a  shield  in  his  left  hand  and  a 
club  in  his  right  (manu  Icuva  tenens  cUpeum,  da- 
com  altera^  Vitruv.  ix.  4),  with  a  glittering  belt, 
from  which  a  sword  depended  {Balieus  Orionis^ 
Vaginoy  Gennan. ;  Entis,  Cic).  The  origin  of  the 
name  is  quite  unknown,  the  ordinary  derivation 
from  obpeVy  to  which  a  mythical  legend  was 
adapted,  being  altogether  unworthy  of  attention. 
The  morning  setting  of  this  remarkable  cluster, 
about  the  beginning  of  November,  pointed  out  in 
ancient  times  to  the  husbandman  and  the  mariner 
the  approach  of  the  most  stormy  period  of  the  year. 
(Hor.  Carm,  L  28.  21,  Epod,  xv.  7,  Carm.  iiL 
27.  18,  Epod,  X.  9  ;  Viig.  Aen,  L  535,  iv.  52.) 

An  anonymous  Greek  writer  quoted  by  Scaliger 
declares  tlutt  the  popular  name  for  Orion  was 
'AXcrpov^Sioy,  which  seems  a  conuption  of  *AXcfc- 
rpow^iotr  L  e.  Codes-foot^  and  Ideler  thinks  that 
we  can,  without  any  great  stretch  of  fancy,  trace  a 
resemblance  to  a  fowl  strutting  along. 
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Among  the  Romans  Jugula  or  Jugulae  seems  to 
have  been  the  mdigenous  appellation  ;  the  former 
is  noticed  by  Varro  and  Festus,  the  latter  oocun 
in  PUutus  {Ampk,  L  1.  119)  — 

^  Nee  Jugulae,  neqoe  Vespemgo,  neque  Veigiliae 
occidunt  :^ 

but  no  satisfiictory  explanation  has  been  proposed. 
The  two  bright  stars  (a,  y)  under  the  head  were 
called  Humeri,     (Var.  L.  L,  vL  3.) 

3.  Tux  Eridanus,  norofi^i  (Arat  358),  Am- 
nis  (Cic  German.).  Aratus  remarks  that  it  was 
considered  as  a  remnant  of  the  Eridanus, 

Actif^aroy  *Hpt8avoio  iroKuKXaOtrrov  irorc^ioib, 

that  mythical  non-existent  (rby  firfioftov  yrjs  jyro, 
Strab.)  stream  which  proved  a  fruitful  source  of 
speculation  in  ancient  as  it  has  done  in  modem 
times.  The  Romans  identified  the  Eridanus  with 
the  Po ;  and  hence  while  Cicero  employs  the  former, 
Germanicus  uses  Eridanus  and  Padus  indifferently. 
(Comp.  Vitruv.  ix.  4.)  From  Eratosthenes,  the 
•Scholiast  on  Germanicus  and  Hyginus  (P,  A.  iL 
32),  we  learn  that  this  constellation  was  by  others 
caUed  the  Nile,  that  being  the  only  earthly  river 
which  flowed  from  the  south  towards  the  north,  as 
this  stream  of  stars  appears  to  do  when  rising  alx)ve 
the  horizon. 

4.  Thk  Hark,  AoT^t  (Arat  338),  Aoti^s, 
Lepus  (Vitruv.  ix.  4),  Levipes  Lepus  (Cic),  Auriius 
Lepus  (German.),  Veioat  Lepus  (Manil.). 

5.  The  Grxat  Dog,  Yjbmvy  ^elptos  (Arat  326), 
Cams  (Cic),  Cams  Sirius  (German.).  Aratus  (342) 
employs  the  phrase  fieydiXotoKvu6ty  but  the  epithet 
muBt  be  here  understood  to  refer  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  principal  star  and  not  to  the  constellation 
ProegoHy  which  the  Greeks  never  call  the  IMUe  or 
Lesser  jbog. 

The  most  important  star  in  the  Great  Dog,  per- 
haps the  brightest  in  the  heavens,  was  frequently 
specially  named  K^v,  sometimes  emphatically 
rh  iurrpoM,  and  by  the  Romans  Cams  or  Camcula^ 
but  is  more  finequently  designated  by  the  appellation 
Scipios,  Sirius,  which  occurs  four  times  in  Hesiod 
(Erg,  417,  587,  619,  Scut.  397),  although,  in  the 
first  of  these  passages,  the  sun,  and  not  a  fixed 
star,  is  probably  indicated.  Indeed  the  word  seems 
to  be  properly  an  adjective,  signifying  glittering  or 
bright ;  and  Eratosthenes  remarks  (c.  33),  that 
astronomers  were  in  the  habit  of  denominating  other 
stars  2cu>/ovf  Zm  r^v  Ti}f  ^Xjorfhs  trivqiriy.  Homer 
twice  {IL  T.  5,  xxiL  25)  alludes  to  this  star  with- 
out naming  it,  in  one  passage  with  the  epithet 
hnrnpi¥6s,  which  will  be  discussed  hereafter. 

About  four  hundred  years  before  our  era,  the 
heliacal  rising  of  Sirius  at  Athens,  con«sponding 
with  the  entrance  of  the  sun  into  the  sign  Leo, 
marked  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  and  this 
observation  being  taken  on  trust  by  the  Romans 
of  a  later  epoch  without  considering  whether  it 
suited  their  age  and  country,  the  Dies  Cameulares 
became  proverbial  among  them,  as  the  Dog  Dags 
are  among  ourselves,  and  the  poets  constantly  refer 
to  the  Lion  and  the  Dog  in  connection  with  the 
heats  of  midsummer. 

6.  Thk  Littlb  Dog,  UpoKimv  (Arat  450), 
Procyon  (German.),  or,  literally  translated,  Ante- 
canem  (Cic),  Aniecauis  (schoL  German.),  so  called 
because  in  Greece  the  constellation  in  question 
rises  hcliacally  before  the  (Great)  Dog.  The  names 
Antecutiis  and  Ankca$u:m,  however,  do  not  appear 
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to  bare  been  genetmlly  adopted,  Ibr  Pliny  {H.  JNT. 
xfin.  S8),  wboi  yoking  of  ProCTon,  lemarkiy 
**qaod  sidus  apud  Romanof  noo   habet  nomen, 
nni  Camindam  banc  Tellmiu  intelligi,  boc  est,  mino- 
rem  canem  nt  in  astrii  pisgitnr,^  words  wbicb  do 
not  neeeuarily  imply  tbat  Procyon  erer  was  ac- 
toaOy  tanned  Camada  by  tbe  Roman  writen, 
ahboi^  tbis  waa  certainly  ■omedmes  tbe  case  if 
we  can  traat  tbe  ezpreaa  aneition  of  Hyginiu, 
**'  Oman  ^ac.  Icazii)  autem  ana  adpeUatione   et 
qwde  Oa$iiadam  dizenmt,  quae  a  Graecia,  quod 
ante  nu^oicm  canem  ezoritnr,  jrpoKOunf  adpeUaUir  " 
(P.  iL  ii  4).    A  paaiage  in  Pliny  (Ji,  N,  zriil 
69. 1  Z\  would  at  fixst  aigbt  appear  to  be  deciaive : 
*  lY .  if»Wi^—  Mail,  cSinia  ocddit,  aidna  et  per 
ae  vdieinena,  et  can  ffraeoecidere  Oatdemlam  moetm 
«t."    But  ainee  we  know  tbat  in  Nortbem  lati« 
the  Great  Dog  not  only  riaea  after,  but  alao 
before  the  Littk  Dog,  it  ia  erident  tbat,  mileaa 
nnpoae  Pliny  to  be  involTed  in  inextricable 
cnnfhaiim,  OamieiUa  cannot  here  aignify  the  aign 
PtDcyoo.    Tbe  explanation  generally  adopted,  al- 
though aomewbat  Ibcted,  ia  tbat  a  reference  ia 
made  to  ibe  pnictioe  of  ofiering  a  di^  in  aacri* 
fice  on  the  Robigalia.     (See  Ot.  Fast.  iv.  936, 
Ac  ;  GolmnelL  x.  342,  and  tbe  commentators  on 
Pliny.) 

While,  aa  on  tbe  whole  aeema  probable,  Procyon 
waa  aometimea  termed  Canicula  by  tbe  Romana,  ao 
on  the  other  band,  the  atar  Siriua  aeema  to  bare 
been  oeeaaionally  odled  TlpOK^onf  by  the  Greeka 
hecanae  be  roae  before  tbe  rest  of  tbe  conatellation 
to  which  be  bebnged.  (See  Galen.  Comment,  m 
WfpooraL  Epidem^  I)  We  cannot,  bowerer, 
attach  thia  meaning  to  the  worda  of  Horace  {Carm. 
iiL29.  18)— 

jam  Procyon  ftirit 
Et  atella  Teaani  Leonia  — 

ht  the  appearance  of  Procyon  would  to  bia  countir- 
men  be  in  reality  a  more  sure  indication  of  the 
hottest  seaaon  than  the  rising  of  the  Greater  Dog. 

We  bare  already  intimated  tbat  tbe  Greeks 
des^rnate  the  two  constellations  simply  as  KOmv 
sod  UpotcUtw^  not  aa  tbe  Greater  and  Leaaer  Dog, 
a  distmction  which  preraOed  among  the  Romana, 
as  we  peroeire  dearly  from  VitruTiua  (ix.  4) : 
*Oeminos  avtem  minnacnlna  Cania  aeqnitur  contra 
Angoia  capat :  Major  item  aeqnitur  Minorem.*^ 

When  Bodtea  waa  regarded  aa  Icarius,  and 
Virgo,  aa  hia  daughter  &igone,  Procyon  became 
Uaera,  tbe  dog  of  Icariua.  (Hygin.  P.  ^.  ii.  4 ; 
camp.  Or.  FaaL.  vr.  940.) 

7.  Tbs  Ship  Argo,  *Kpyd»  (Aiat  342),  Aryo 
(Cie.  ManiL  i  420),  NaioU  (CicX  Argo  Navi» 
(Ck.),  JVaew  quae  nomimUur  Aryo  (Vitruv.), 
Aryeaptqjpia  (Uerman.).  Ratia  Herown  (Manil. 
V.  13).  Like  Pegaaua  and  the  Bull,  it  waa  sup- 
pi)sed  to  represent  only  one  half  of  tbe  object 
(^fiiro^iof),  tbe  portion  namely  of  the  Teasel  be- 
hbid  the  mast  (Urrhv  ^tx^wra  Kcn^  avrhr,  Arat 
&iS.  Pmppe  ^nOctor,  German.).  The  brightest 
star  was  by  Eadoxus  and  Aratus  (351,  368)  dis- 
tiontiahed  aa  wi^MAiok  (ffubernofeulum^  Cic),  the 
redder,  inateod  of  w^bich  Kdpw€os  (jstdta  Canopi 
faae  He  regUmdme  est  ignotOy  VitruT.  ix  4),  a  name 
vhkh  appears  first  in  Eratosthenes  (c.  37),  and 
Hipparchua,  became  general.  According  to  the 
Scholiast  on  Oermanicoa,  it  waa  called  aJso  Piole- 
swna,  or,  as  Martianna  Capella  has  it,  Ptolemaeus, 
in  hoDoor,  evidentlyy  of  lome  Egyptian  monarch. 
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Thia  atar,  aa  tbe  words  of  Vitrurius  indicati^  wu 
not  visible  In  Italian  latitudes. 

Cicero,  in  addition  to  the  rudder,  distiagniahea 
the  nuiat  (malum)  also,  **  radiato  stipite  mahun.^ 

8.  The  Watbr  Snake,  'Tifni  (Aral  444X 
'Tipes  (Eratostb.  Gemin.  Ptolem),  HyJsu  (Cic^ 
Germ.  Hygin.  Avion.),  Hydros  (Germ.X  Am§mi» 
(Vitrav.  ix.  4  ;  Ov.  F<uL  ii.  243  ;  ManiL  i.  422. 
See  also  Senr.  €td  Virg.  Georg,  I  205  ;  Hygin. 
F.  A.  ii.  40,  iil  39). 

9.  The  Cup,  Kpdrnp  (Aral  448),  Chiter  (Ger- 
man.  VitruT.  MauiL  i.  424),  Fulgmu  Cntmra 
(Cic.),  £/nia  (SchoL  German.). 

10.  The  Raven  or  Crow,  IXBssXov  ic4paito9 
(Aral  449),  Oortms  (Cic.  German  VitniT.), 
FModn  saeer  ales  (ManiL  I  424). 

Tbe  Cap  and  tbe  Raven  were  represented  aa 
atanding  upon  the  back  of  the  Water  Snake,  and 
tbe  whole  three  are  grouped  together  by  Chrid 
(Fast.  u.  243)  in  tbe  couplet :  — 

Continuata  loco  tria  aidera,  Oorvus  et  Angms^ 
Et  mediua  Crater  inter  utrumque  jacet. 

1).  The  Centaur,  K^ovpos  (Aral  431, 486), 
'Ivw^a  ipifip  (Arat  664),  Xsipm¥  (EnUoatb.),  Ch*. 
toaras  (Cic.  Vitruv.  German.),  Cfemmms  Bifcrssie 
(Gennan.),  Sompes  (German.),  DitpUei  Ceetamm 
imagime  (Manil  l  425),  CSUhm  (German.  418, 
624).  By  Ptolemy  be  ia  repreaented  with  a  tbyr- 
sua  in  bia  band,  and  tbeae  stars  were,  aa  we  are 
told  by  Geminua,  formed  by  Hipparchua  into  a  dia- 
tinct  conatellation  under  tbe  name  Ovpo'^AoTxof  . 

12.  The  Wolf,  ^plow  (Arat  442),  Beska 
(Vitruv.  ix.  4),  Hostia  (Hygin.  P.  A.  ii.  38). 
Thia,  according  to  Aiatua  (L  c.)  waa  a  wild  bcaat 
gniaped  in  the  hand  of  the  Centaur,  but  it  received 
no  name  from  tbe  Greeka  or  Romana. 

13.  The  Altar,  evrhpuw  (Arat  403),  Am 
(Cic.  German.  ManiL  L  428),  Apia  AUaria  saerie 
(685),  according  to  Geminua  and  Ptolemy  fhr/ua- 
rfiptoy^  tranalated  T\nrUnUmm  by  Germanicua  and 
Vitruviua  (ix.  4).  The  acholiaat  on  Germanicua 
fumiahea  two  other  names,  Saerariwn  and  Pkarus, 
In  tbe  legend  preserved  by  Manilius  (L  428),  it 
waa  tbe  altar  erected  by  Jove  when  heaven  waa 
invaded  by  tbe  giantsL 

14.  The  Southern  Crown.  Not  named  by 
Aratus,  who  merely  remarks  (401)  that  under  the 
forfr-feet  of  Sagittarius  are  some  stars  sweeping 
round  in  a  circle  (Boftnol  K^KKtp\  but  to  tnese 
Geminns  and  Ptolemy  give  the  specific  name  of 
^r4<pcufos  y^ftun.  In  consequence  of  no  legend 
being  attached  to  the  group,  Gennanicus  (388)  de- 
scribes it  aa 

sine  honore  Corona 
Ante  Sagittiferi  multum  pemicia  crura. 

(Comp.  Hygin.  /*.  J.  iL  28.  Maniliua  takea  no 
notice  of  it)  Geminua  baa  preserved  two  other 
names,  OhpayivKos  and  KtipvKuov  ;  the  former 
Martianus  Capella  renders  by  Coelulmn,  the  latter, 
used  by  Hipparchus,  denotes  a  berald^a  wand  of 
peace.  OUiers,  according  to  the  scholiaat  on  Ara- 
tUB,  regarded  it  aa  Izion's  wheel  CI^Upos  rpox6r). 

15.  The  Southern  Fish,  *Ix^»  uArios 
(Arat  387),  Piscis  Notim  (ManiL  i.  445  ;  Hygm. 
P,  A.  iii.  40),  Piseis  Amstralis  (Cic.),  Piseu 
Austrinus  (Vitruv.  ix.  4  ;  ColumelL  xL  2). 

It  appears  frtim  Eratosthenes  (38),  and  tbe 
scholiast  on  Germanicus,  that  it  waa  styled  alao 
*Ix(^^s  f^os^  Piseis  magntu. 


t^ 
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Before  qoittiiig  this  part  of  our  subject,  wc 
miut  add  a  few  words  on 

Chma  Berenioes;  Berau4xs  Crinis,    Mihous. 

1.  Thk  Hair  op  Bkrxnicb,  U\6Kat»os  s. 
B6irrpvxos  BtffovUais  (Callim.  Schol  ad  Arat,  146), 
Coma  Beremeet  (see  CatulL  Ixv.)  was,  as  we  have 
seen  above,  formed  by  Conon  out  of  certain  unap- 
propriated {htxopipttrol)  stars  behind  the  Lion^ 
Tail,  in  honour  of  Berenice,  the  wife  of  Ptolemy 
^ueigctes,  and  afforded  a  theme  for  a  compli- 
mentary elegy  by  Callimachns,  of  which  we  poih 
sess  a  tran.Hlation  by  Catullus.  The  consteli^on 
being  unknown  to  Aiatus,  is  not  alluded  to  by  his 
translators,  Cicero  and  Germanicus,  nor  is  it 
noticed  by  Manilius.  When  Pliny  (//.  N.  il  71) 
observes  **  Scptemtriones  non  cemit  Troglodytice, 
et  confinis  iEgypUis :  nee  Canopum  Italia,  et 
quern  yocant  Berenices  Crinem  ;  item  qucm  sub 
Divo  Augusto  cognominavere  Caesaris  Thronon, 

,  insignes  ibi  stellas,**  it  is  much  more  probable  that 
he  committed  a  positive  blunder,  than  that,  as 
some  have  supposed,  he  intended  to  indicate  under 
the  name  of  Beretdoes  Crinem  some  southeni  sign 
to  which  no  one  else  makes  any  allusion. 

2.  We  find  in  Ovid  {FasL  ii.  793)  the  following 
couplet  in  reference  to  the  night  of  the  17th  of 
March :  — 

Stella  Lycaoniam  vei^it  declivis  ad  Arcton 
Aft/iMM.     Haec  ilia  nocte  videnda  venit, 

and  in  Pliny  (//.  N.  xviii.  66.  §  1),  "  Caesar  et 
Idns  Martias  ferales  sibi  annotavit  Scorpionis  oc- 
casu :  XV.  vero  Kalendas  Aprilis  Italiae  Milvum 
ostcndi :  duodecimo  Kalendas  Equum  occidere  ma- 
tntina**  In  the  first  of  these  passages  we  find  a 
constellation  named  MUvus  or  the  Kite  described 
as  one  of  the  northern  signs,  or  at  least  as  a  sign 
visible  in  Italy,  and  the  period  of  its  rising  fixed 
to  the  1 7th  of  March.  The  words  of  Pliny,  although 
more  ambiguous  than  thoie  of  Ovid,  would  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  he  was  quoting  this,  as  well  as  the 
preceding  observation,  finm  the  Calendar  of  Caesar ; 
but  the  abruptness  of  his  ordinary  style  is  such  as 
to  prevent  us  from  affirming  this  with  certainty. 

Now  no  Greek  and  no  other  Roman  writers 
mention  any  constellation  bearing  the  above  name, 
nor  can  we  adopt  the  explanation  of  Grotius,  who 
supposes  that  the  Swan  or  the  Kagle  is  indicated, 
for  the  rising  of  these  signs  is  removed  by  three 
months  from  the  period  here  fixed.  Ideler  has,  in 
all  probability,  discovered  the  solution  of  the 
enigma.  In  the  Parapegma  of  Geminus,  a  p^ae- 
nomenon  described  by  the  words  'Imiifos  ^i^eTiu, 
i.e.  Milvus  apparet^  is  placed  by  Eudoxus  thirteen 
days  before  the  vernal  equinox,  and  by  Euctemon 
and  Calippus  respectively,  eight  days  and  one  day 
before  the  same  epoch,  while  Ptolemy,  in  his 
^dtrtis  i,TKay&v,  marks  under  the  12th  of  Phame- 
noth  (i.  e,  according  to  Ideler  8th  March),  EvB6^^ 
X^^i^t^  KcH  Ucrttfos  <pal¥fTaL  But  the  UrTyos, 
rendered  miivus  by  the  Latins,  was,  as  we  are 
told  by  Aristotle  {H.  A.  viii.  16),  a  bird  of  pas- 
sage, and  hence  the  arrival  of  the  (irrtyof,  like  that 
of  the  swallow,  took  pUce  at  and  served  to  mark  a 
particular  season  of  the  year.  Ovid  and  Pliny, 
being  ignonmt  of  this  fact,  and  finding  in  the 
calendars  which  they  consulted  the  words  Mtlmu 
appareit  took  it  for  gmntcd,  without  further  in- 
quiry, that  MUous  was  the  name  of  a  constellation; 
fat  when  we  consider  the  context  of  the  naturalist, 
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as  well  as  the  date,  but  one  day  later  than  that 
fixed  by  Ovid,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  he,  as 
well  as  the  poet,  believed  Afihus  to  be  a  '^  Stella.** 

II.  Risings  and  Sittings  op  thb  Fubd 

Stars. 

A  nation  like  the  Greeks,  whose  climate  per- 
mitted them  to  watch  their  flocks  by  night  during 
a  considerable  part  of  the  year,  could  not  fail  to 
remark  that  certain  fijced  i tan  appeared  and  dis- 
appeared in  regular  succession,  as  the  sun  passed 
through  the  different  stages  of  his  annnal  career. 
Accordingly,  we  find,  that  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Hesiod,  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  and  the  more 
important  operations  of  agriculture,  were  fixed  with 
reference  to  the  risings  and  settings  of  Orion,  the 
Pleiade^  the  Hyades,  Arcturus,  and  Sirius.  Such 
observations  were  in  the  first  instai^oe  extremely 
rude  ;  but  after  Thales  had  turned  the  attention 
of  his  countrymen  to  scientific  astronomy,  these 
celestial  phenomena  were  determined  with  great 
care  and  accuracy :  tables  were  drawn  up  in  which 
the  risings  and  settings  of  the  more  brilliant  stars, 
with  reference  to  the  sun,  were  fully  detailed,  to- 
gether with  such  notices,  touching  the  winds  and 
weather  to  be  expected  at  the  different  epochs,  as 
experience  suggested.  Copies  were  engraved  on 
stone  or  brass,  and,  being  nailed  or  hung  up  in  the 
roarket-pUces  of  Urge  towns  and  other  places  of 
public  resort,  received  the  name  of  wa^aariiyiULra, 
Two  catalogues  of  this  description  have  been  pre- 
served which  are  valuable,  inasmuch  as  they 
fitsquenily  quote  the  authority  of  the  early  Greek 
astronomers,  Meton,  Euctemon,  Eudoxus,  Calippus, 
&c.  for  their  statements.  The  one  was  drawn  up 
by  Geminus  (ff.  b.  c.  80),  the  other  by  the  fiimoui 
Ptolemy  (a.  d.  140).  In  the  former  the  risings 
and  settings  of  the  stars  are  fixed  according  to 
the  passage  of  the  sun  through  the  signs  of  the 
sodiac ;  in  the  latter  they  are  ranged  under  the 
months  and  years  of  the  Julian  Calendar. 

The  practice  commenced  by  Hesiod  was  followed 
by  subsequent  writers  upon  rural  economy,  and 
we  accordingly  find  numerous  precepts  in  Viigil, 
Columella,  and  Pliny  delivered  with  reference  to 
the  risings  and  settings  of  the  stars,  forming  a 
complete  Calendarinm  Rusticum.  Ovid  has  com- 
bined the  Fasti  of  the  city  with  these  Rural  Al- 
manacs, and  has  thus  gained  an  opportunity  of 
enlivening  his  poem  by  recounting  the  various 
myths  attached  to  the  constellations.  Indeed  it 
would  appear  that  Caesar,  when  he  reconstructed 
the  Fasti  of  Rome,  included  the  risings  and  set- 
tings of  the  stars,  since  Pliny  fiiequentiy  quotes  the 
authority  of  Caesar  for  bis  statements  on  these 
pomts.  Thus  the  Fasti  of  Ovid  may  be  considered 
as  a  commentary  upon  the  almanac  in  common 
use. 

The  early  Grecian  parapegmala  were  undoubt- 
edly constructed  from  actual  observation  in  the 
countries  where  they  were  first  exhibited,  and  must 
therefore  have  completely  answered  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  intended.  But  this  does  not 
by  any  means  hold  good  of  the  corresponding 
compilations  of  the  Romans,  who,  being  littie 
versed  in  astronomy  themselves,  copied  blindly 
from  othen  without  knowledge  or  discrimination. 

It  is  necessary  to  attend  to  two  fiuts  :  — 

I.  The  time  of  the  risings  and  settings  of  the 
fixed  stars  varies  for  the  same  place  at  different 
epochs.     Thus  the  Pleiades  which  at  Rome  rose 
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akng  with  the  son  on  the  16th  of  April,  b.  a  44, 
rae  with  the  sun  at  Rome  aeTeial  dayi  earlier  in 
the  a^  of  Meton,  and  do  not  now  rise  with  the 
•on  St  Rome  until  MTeral  days  later.  This  is 
cansed  hy  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes. 

*2l  The  time  of  the  risings  and  settings  of  the 
fixed  stars  is  different  on  the  same  day  in  places 
wfaoee  latitude  is  different  Thus,  in  the  year 
vhen  the  Pleiades  rose  along  with  the  son  at 
Rooie  on  the  16th  of  April,  they  did  not  rise  along 
with  the  son  at  Athens  until  the  22d  of  April. 

Too  little  attention  was  paid  to  these  consider- 
atioBs  hy  the  Roman  writers ;  and  consequently 
ve  not  unfrequently  discoTer  that  they  combined 
the  observations  of  astronomers  who  lived  at  times 
sod  places  remote  from  them  and  from  each  other 
—  that  calculations  made  ibr  the  ktitnde  of  Athens, 
m  of  Rhodes,  or  of  Alexandria,  300  yean  before, 
were  adopted  at  once  and  transferred  to  their 
calendars  without  change  or  modification. 

Another  source  of  confiision  is  a  want  of  pre- 
dskm  in  specifying  the  different  kinds  of  risings 
and  settings,  which  ought  always  to  be  most  care- 
folly  distinguished  from  each  other  by  appropriate 
scientific  terms. 

The  risings  and  set^gs  of  the  fixed  stars,  when 
considered  with  reference  to  the  sun^s  place  in  his 
sbit,  may  be  arxanged  under  eight  heads :  — 

(a)  When  a  star  rises  at  sunrise. 

(6)  When  a  star  rises  at  sunset 
(«)  When  a  star  sets  at  sunrise. 
(</)  When  a  star  sets  at  sunset 

(a)  When  a  star  rises  shortly  before  the  sun  so 
as  to  be  jnst  risible  in  the  morning  twilight  as  it 
iftffnds  above  the  horizon  before  its  rays  are  over- 
power^ by  the  light  of  the  more  brilliant  lu- 
minaiy. 

(3)  When  a  star  rises  shortly  after  sunset  so  as 
to  be  just  visible  in  the  evening  twilight  as  it 
ascends  above  the  horizon. 

(7)  When  a  star  sets  shortly  before  sunrise  so 
as  to  be  just  visible  in  the  morning  twilight  as  it 
sinks  below  the  borison. 

(8)  When  a  star  sets  shortly  after  sunset  so  as 
to  be  just  risible  in  the  evening  twilight  as  it 
Enks  below  the  horizon. 

The  names  by  which  these,  taken  in  order,  are 
diicriminated  by  the  Greek  astronomers  Geminus 
{ImMgog,  cap.  xL)  and  Ptolemy  {Math.  Syntax,  viil 
4)  axe  the  following :  — 

(a)  'EwrroA^  1^  hXifiufiiy  G.  —  *E^a  (rvyova- 
Tf^  &Xi|0u^,  P. — Ortus  MatutinMa  Verm.  True 
BKming  rising. 

(6)  'EiriroAJ^  iowcpfa  iXifStvii,  Q.  —  *Eo'irep(a 
9W9tfard\^  iXtfiivily  P. — Oriu9  Vetpertinus  Verus. 
True  evening  rismg. 

(r)  Ainris  it^  iXi^u^,  G.  —  'E^a  ov/tcorci- 
Stwcs  iXTfiurfi^  P.  —  Ocoa$u$  Afatutinut  Venu, 
Tine  morning  setting. 

{d)  A6iru  imt^pia  AKifiiviiy  G.  —  'Efnrcpia 
^vyftoT^cNnT  dXifiarHj  P.  —  Occasus  Vesperthms 
FcrwL    True  evening  setting. 

(«)  *EwfTo\^  i^a  ^wofihrii,  G. — ^"E^a  irpooMOr 
roXii  faxwofUni,  P.  —  Oriua  Mattttima  Apparent 
s.  Orim  HeiiaeuM,  Heliacal  rising,  1.  e.  First  visible 
rising  of  a  star  in  the  morning  twilight 

O)  TEwjtoA'^  lowcpta  ipaivofAdvrit  G. — 'E<rs"€p(a 
hroFuroKii  ^aafOf^dmii,  P.  —  Ortue  Ve^tertinus 
Aypartms.     Last  visible  rising  of  a  star  after 


(7)  AUm  kfa  ^eurofiiFti,  G.  —  *£^a  iro6i\Mrts 
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^yofi4yji,  P.  —  Oocanu  MaMimu»  Apparma, 
First  visible  setting  of  a  star  before  sunrise. 

(8)  Ai^ts  kfnr^pia  ^aivofiirHy  G.  —  'E<nrcp{« 
hriKvrdXwns  <paafOfi4ifiiy  P. — Oooamu  Vetpertimu 
Apparent  s.  Oeeasua  Hetiacmt,  Heliacal  setting, 
i.  0.  Last  visible  setting  of  a  star  in  the  evening 
twilight 

With  regard  to  the  above  technicalities  we  mud 
observe 

1.  That  Geminus  {JL  c)  draws  a  distinction  b^ 
tween  the  words  &rcrroA^  and  frrroX^.  By 
dMvrokti  he  understands  the  rising  of  a  star  coo- 
sidered  simply  with  reference  to  its  elevation  above 
the  horizon,  which  takes  place  once  in  twenty-four 
hours  in  consequence  of  the  diurnal  motion ;  by 
^sriToA^,  the  rising  of  the  star  considered  with  re-  . 
ference  to  its  distance  firom  the  sun,  which  depends 
upon  the  sunis  place  in  the  ecliptic  As  to  the 
Bettings  of  the  stars,  he  would  make  fi^is  the  cor- 
relative of  ianeroK'h  and  icptl^it  of  ^iroX^  ;  but  to 
this  hist  definition  he  does  not  himself  adhere, 
since  he  constantly  employs  8^it  to  denote  the 
setting  of  a  star,  when  considered  with  reference 
to  its  distance  fh>m  the  sua  Ptolemy,  while  he 
includes  all  the  risings  and  settings  under  the 
general  destination  of  Mrcu  kwKayw,  cndeavoun 
to  introduce  an  improved  nomenclature,  by  vary- 
ing the  preposition  according  as  the  star  rises  or 
sets  along  with  (o^y),  or  before  {itp6)  or  after 
(^0  the  sun,  but  pays  no  regard  to  the  rule  of 
Geminus  with  respect  to  kifetroKh  and  iwiroKii. 

2.  Two  terms,  in  addition  to  those  set  down 
above,  are  commonly  employed  by  writers  on 
these  topica,  the  Cosmical  rising  and  setting 
(Ortue  CoemieuSf  Oooasma  C),  and  the  Acrony- 
CHAL  rising  and  setting  {Ortue  Aenmyckiu^  Oe- 
catue  A.). 

The  epithet  Cotmicus^  as  applied  to  this  subject, 
fint  occurs  in  a  note  of  Scrvius  on  Virg.  Gtorg.  u 
218,  "ortus  et  occasus  duo  sunt:  unus  ^Auurds, 
id  est,  fo&im ;  et  alter  ico<r/uic^f ,  id  est,  mmndamnu : 
unde  fit  ut  ea  signa  quae  cum  sole  orinntur  a  nobis 
non  possint  videri  ;  et  ea,  quae  videmus,  quantum 
ad  Bolis  rationem  pertinet,  videantur  occidere.** 
Modem  astronomers  have  for  the  most  part  (see 
Petavius,  Varr.  Di$t.  p.  3,  ed.  1630)  adopted  the 
phrase  Ortns  Cosmicus  to  indicate  the  rising  marked 
(a),  that  is,  the  Ortus  MatuHntu  Venu^  and  Oe- 
casus  Cosmkus  to  indicate  the  setting  marked  (c), 
that  is,  the  Oeoastts  Matutinus  VeruSy  but  Ideler 
{Hislorische  Untermehungen^Sic.  p.  311),  while  he 
interprets  Ortus  Cosmicus  in  the  sense  usually  re- 
ceived, applies  Oeeasus  Cosmicus  to  the  setting 
marked  (7),  that  is,  to  the  Occasus  Matutinus 
Appamu. 

Again,  the  epithet  dKp6ifvxos  appears  to  be 
first  used  by  Theophrastus  {De  Sigms  Pbto.  et  Vent. 
cap.  i  §  2)  where  AyvroXai  dxp^vuxoi  are  alone 
mentioned,  and  are  distinctly  explained  to  mean 
the  rising  of  a  star  at  sunset,  that  is,  the  Ortus 
Vespertimu  Verus  marked  (6),  and  in  this  sense 
the  phrase  Ortus  Acnmychus  is  found  in  the  trea- 
tises of  Petavius  and  others  who  employ  also  the 
expmsion  Oooasus  Aeronychus  to  indicate  the  set- 
ting marked  (</),  that  is,  the  Occasus  Veapertinus 
Verus.  Ideler  concurs  in  the  latter,  but  interprets 
Ortus  Aeronyehus  to  mean  the  rising  marked  (/3), 
that  is,  the  Ortus  Vespertinus  Afparetis,  This  view 
is  certainly  at  variance  with  the  words  of  Theo- 
phrastus, which  are  quite  explicit  and  are  cor- 
roborated by  Julius  Firmicus  (ii.  8)  ;  but  on  the 
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other  hand  in  the  Parapegma  of  Geminu^  in  the 
obsermtioni  aicribed  to  EndoxuB,  iucpimrxpt  is 
the  general  teim  applied  to  all  erening  settinga,  and 
most  of  theie  onquesUoDably  refer  to  the  apparent 
phenomena.  Enctemon  again  makei  nse  of  j<nrc- 
pios  to  express  the  same  meaning.  The  words 
*Af>icroGpot  dxpSyuxos  irpcttta  66yet  under  Sooipios 
d.  8.  are  probably  oomipt. 

Under  these  circumstances  to  prerent  all  con- 
fusion or  ambiguity,  we  hare  altogether  passed  over 
the  terms  Ootmiau  and  Aerony^us  in  our  table, 
but  have  retained  HeUacm^  which,  like  Cotanicm^ 
first  occurs  in  the  passage  quoted  from  Serrius, 
but  is  applied  uniformly  by  subsequent  writers  to 
the  phenomenon  marked  (a)  and  (8),  and  to  no 
otheiB. 

3.  Pliny  {H,  N,  xriiL  25)  proposes  to  design 
Date  by  Emertus^  what  we  have  called  the  He- 
liacal Rising  (a),  because  the  star  then  for  the 
first  time  emerges  from  the  sun*s  rays,  and  by 
OecuiUUiOf  what  we  have  called  the  Heliacal  Setting 
(8),  because  this  is  the  last  appearance  of  the  star, 
whieh  is  forthwith  obscured  by  the  sun^s  rays,  but 
these  terms  do  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  gene- 
rally received. 

4.  It  is  manifest  that  of  the  eight  phenomena, 
named  above,  the  first  four  are  purely  matters  of 
calculation,  since  the  true  risings  and  settings  never 
can  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  These  then 
ought  always  to  have  been,  and  for  some  time  al- 
ways were,  excluded  fiiom  rural  calendars  intended 
for  the  use  of  practical  men.  We  find,  however, 
from  the  fragments  of  Calippus,  preserved  in  the 
Parapegma  of  Geminua,  when  verified  by  compu- 
tation, that  this  astronomer  had  substituted  the 
true  risings  and  settings  for  the  apparent  risings 
and  settings,  which  were  there  marked  in  the  tables 
of  Euctemon,  lll^eton  and  Eudoxus.  Hence,  great 
caution  would  become  indispensable  in  quoting 
from  different  authorities,  or  in  advancing  an  ori- 
ginal statement.  If  the  rising  of  a  star  was  named, 
it  would  be  necessary  not  only  to  specify  whether 
it  was  the  morning  or  the  evening  rising,  but  also 
whether  the  true  or  the  apparent  rising  was  indi- 
cated, and  to  proceed  in  like  manner  for  the  setting 
of  a  star.  Now  and  then  we  find  in  Columella  and 
Pliny  some  attempt  to  preserve  accuracy  in  one  or 
other  of  these  essential  points,  as  when  the  latter  ob- 
serves (xviii  74) :  '*  Pridie  Kalendas  (Nov.)  Caesari 
Arcturus  occidit  et  Suculae  egorivtUur  cum  aole  ;  *^ 
•*  X  VI.  KaL  Octob.  JEgypto  Spica,  quam  tenet  Viigo, 
exoritur  matutino,  Etcsiaeque  desinunt  Hoc  idem 
Caesari  XIV.  Kalendas  XIII.  Assyriae  signifi- 
cant;** and  even  in  Virgil,  as  when  he  defines 
the  moming  aettmg  of  the  Pleiads :  **  Ante  tibi 
Eoae  Atlantides  abscondantur;"  but  for  the  most 
part  both  in  prose  writers  and  in  poets,  every- 
thing is  vague  and  unsatisfactory;  risings  and 
settings  of  all  descriptions,  calculated  for  different 
epochs  and  for  different  latitudes,  are  thrown  to- 
gether at  random.  In  order  to  substantiate  these 
charges,  we  may  examine  the  statements  contained 
in  Columella,  Ovid,  and  Pliny  with  regard  to  Ltfra^ 
a  constellation  to  which  considerable  importance 
was  attached  by  the  Romans,  since  the  beginning 
of  Autumn  in  the  calendar  of  Caesar  was  marked 
by  its  (true)  morning  setting.  It  will  suit  our 
purpose  particularly  well,  becuise  from  its  limited 
extent  every  portion  of  the  constellation  became 
visible,  within  two  or  three  days  after  the  appear- 
ance «f  the  first  star;  and  heace  no  ambiguity 
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could  arise  from  the  heliacal  risings  of  the  extreme 
portions  being  separated  by  an  mterval  of  some 
weeks,  as  was  the  case  with  Orion  and  others 
stretching  over  a  large  space  in  the  heavens,  in 
treating  of  which  it  became  necessary  to  specify 
particular  portions  of  the  figure,  as  when  we  read 
**  Orionis  humerus  oritur  ;**  **  Gladins  Ononis  oc 
cidere  incipit ;  **  Orion  totus  oritur,**  and  so  forth. 
In  the  following  quotations,  the  words  Fidia  and 
McUeula  seem  to  be  absolutely  synonymous,  there 
being  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  latter  was  ap- 
plied exclusively  to  the  peculiarly  bright  star  which 
m  the  catalogues  of  modem  astronomers  is  a  Ljfrtu, 
the  6  XofLirpds  rrjs  \(fpas  of  Ptolemy,  although  to 
this  in  all  probability  most  of  theobeervaticms  were 
directed.  We  shall  set  down  in  regular  order 
first  the  settings  and  then  the  risings. 

SeUitiffa  of  Lgftra, 

(1.)  Pridie  Id.  Aug.  (12  August)  Fidis  occidit 
mane  et  Auctumnus  incipit.     CoL  xL  2.  §  57. 

According  to  Pliny  (xviii.  59),  the  setting  of 
Fidicula  (Fidiculasoocasta)maTlLeA  the  commence- 
ment of  autumn,  and  took  place  on  the  forty-sixth 
day  after  the  solstice,  that  is,  on  the  8th  of  August, 
if  we  include,  according  to  the  Roman  method  of 
computation,  the  24th  of  June,  the  day  fix>m  which 
he  reckoned.  In  a  subsequent  chapter  (68.  §  2)  he 
states  that  the  phenomenon  in  question  took  place, 
according  to  the  Calendar  of  Caesar,  on  the  1 1th  of 
August,  but  that  more  accurate  observations  had 
fix^  it  to  the  8th,  and  this  he  soon  after  repeats 
(69.  §4). 

(2.)  XIII.  Kal.  Sept  (•.«.  20  August)  Sol  in 
Virginem  transitum  fiu;it . . .  hoc  eodem  die  Fidis 
occidit  —  X.  Kal  Sept  (23  August)  ex  eodem 
sidere  tempestas  plerumque  oritur  et  pluvia.  Co- 
lumeS.  xi.  2.  §  58. 

(3.)  XI.  Kal.  Feb.  (22d  January)  Fidicula  Ves- 
pere  occidit,  dies  pluvius.     CoUmdL  x.  2.  §  5. 

Ovid  places  the  setting  on  23rd  of  January. 

Fulgebit  toto  jam  Lyra  nulla  polo.  PatL  L  653. 

(4.)  III.  KaL  Feb.  (30  January)  Fidicuk  oc- 
cidit.    ColumdL  xi.  2.  §  6. 

(5.)  Kal.  Feb.  (1  February)  Fidis  incipit  oc- 
cidere.  Ventus  Eurinus  et  interdum  Auster  cum 
grandine  est     ColumdL  xi.  2.  §  14. 

III.  Non.  Febr.  (3rd  February)  Fidis  tota  oc- 
cidit    Cb/iMiu^  Ibid. 

Ovid,  without  alluding  to  what  he  had  said  be- 
fore, remarks  on  the  2nd  of  February  (FatL 
1173): 

Ilia  nocte  aliquis  tollens  ad  sidera  vultms, 
Dicet,  ubi  est  hodie,  quae  Lyra  fulsit  heri  ? 

Pliny  has  (xviii  64)  "  Et  pridie  Nonas  Febru- 
arias  (4th  February)  Fidicula  vesperi  (sc  occidit). 

Rititigs  o/ Lgra. 

(6.)  IX.  KaL  Mai.  (23rd  April)  prima  nocte 
Fidicula  apparct,  tempestatem  significat  ColumelL 
xl  2.  §  37. 

VI.  KaL  Mai.  (26th  April)  Basotiae  et  Atticae 
Canis  Vesperi  occultatnr,  Fidicula  mane  oritur. 
Plm.  xviiL  66.  §  1. 

(7.)  Ovid  (Fart,  v.  415)  names  the  5th  of  May 
as  the  day  on  which  Lyra  rises. 

(8.)  III.  Id.  Mai  (l3th  May)  Fidis  mane  ex- 
oritur,  significat  tempestatem.  CoUmdU  xi  2.  g  40L 
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IIL  Id.  MaL  Fidicoke  ezortns.  P/M.ZTiil67. 

13. 

Id.  MaL   (15th  May)  Fidu    m8n«   exoritiur. 

ColmmdL  xi  2.  §  43. 

(9.)  III.  Nod.  NoTemK  (3rd  NoTember)  Fi- 
dioJa  mane  exoritnr,  hiemat  et  pluit  ColumeiL 
XL  2. 1  84. 

( 10.)  VIII.  Id.  NoremK  (6th  Norember)  idem 
skins  totiim  ezoritor,  Auster  vel  FaToniiu,  hiemat 
CoiamtlL  Ibid. 

(1 1.)  X VI.  KaL  Dec  (Uth  November)  Fidu 
ezontxir  mane,  Auster,  interdmn  Aqnilo  magnus. 
CUneO.  zi  2.  §  88. 

(12.)  Non.  Januar.  (5th  January)  Fidis  ex- 
flRtor  mane :  tempestas  yaiia.  CchmdL  xi.  2. 
«S7. 

lastiterint  Nome,  missis  tibi  nubibos  atris, 
Signa  dabmit  imbres  ezoriente  Lyra. 

Ovid./Vm/.  I  315. 

Plidie  Nonaa  Jannarias  (4th  Januazy)  Caesari 
Ddphimu  matatino  exoritor  et  postero  die  Fi- 
diieda.     Plm,  zriil  64. 

The  total  disregard  of  precision  in  the  phraseo- 
kgy  emplojed  in  describing  the  aboye  appearances 
fs  eTident  in  almost  every  assertion,  but  the  con- 
nson  may  be  considered  to  have  reached  a  climax 
vhen  we  read  the  words  **  Fidis  (or  Fidicak)  ex- 
oritar  mane,^  used  without  Tariation  or  explanation 
to  denote  a  phenomenon  assigned  to  the  26th  of 
Aprily  the  3d  and  15th  of  May,  the  3d  and  16th 
of  November.  By  examining  each  paragraph 
separately,  we  shall  be  still  more  fully  convinced 
of  the  careleasness  and  ignorance  displayed. 

(1.)  The  true  morning  teUing  of  Ludda  Lyrae 
to(^  place  at  Rome  in  the  age  of  Caesar,  on  the 
i2th  or  1 3tli  of  August,  and  therefore  the  Calendar 
of  Caeear  here  followed  by  Columella  was  more  ac> 
oiiate  than  the  authorities  quoted  by  Pliny,  unless 
thMe  referred  to  a  different  latitude.  Remark, 
however,  that  no  hint  is  dropped  by  either  to  in- 
dicate that  the  true,  and  not  the  appairmU  mortdng 
aettaff  is  meant ;  and  it  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  latter  happened,  at  the  epoch  in  question, 
<m  that  very  day  at  Alexandria.  In  the  Para- 
p^ma  of  Qeminus  also,  we  find,  under  Uth  of 
Almost  (17  Leo),  Elicrfifwyt  \6pa  Svcriu. 

(2.)  Tins  must  be  the  appanmi  fnomuig  tetting 
which  took  place  at  Rome  on  24th  of  August  for 
the  Julian  ^och. 

(3.)  The  in»  evemng  tdUng,  calculated  for 
Alexandria  at  the  same  epoch,  took  place  on  23d 
of  Jaonary ,  the  veiy  day  named  by  Ovid. 

(4.)  This  is  the  heUaocd  fettuig,  which,  for 
Luida  Lyxae^  took  place  at  Rome  on  28th  of 
Jannaiy. 

(5.)  These  notices  seem  to  be  borrowed  firom 
old  Greek  calendars.  Eudoxus,  as  quoted  by  Oe- 
aimn^  assigns  the  seaaiii^  {dKf6vvxos)  aettif^  of 
Lyra  to  the  1 1th  degree  of  Aquarius,  that  is,  the 
4tb  of  Febniaiy  accmnding  to  the  Julian  calendar. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  three  last  paragraphs 
(3.x  (4.),  (5.),  without  any  change  of  expression, 
qmd  the  setdng  of  Lyra  over  a  space  extending 
froB  23d  of  January  to  4th  February,  the  ap- 
parent and  tme  settings  for  Rome  being  on  the 
28th  January  and  9th  February  respectively. 

(6.)  The  aqpparmi  evemtig  ruhg,  which  seems 
desiiy  pointed  out  by  the  words  of  Columella, 
took  piMe  at  Rome  for  the  Julian  era  on  14th  of 
April,  at  Alexandria  on  26th  of  April :  the  true 
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mg  ritutg  at  Rome  on  22d  April,  and  to  thii^ 
therefore,  the  statement  of  Columella,  from  what- 
ever source  derived,  must,  if  accumte,  apply. 
Pliny  has  here  fisllcn  into  a  palpable  blunder,  and 
has  written  mane  for  ve^fteri.  In  fact  he  has 
copied,  perhaps  at  second  hand,  the  observation  of 
Eudoxus  wim  regard  to  the  Lyre  and  Dog  (see 
Parapeg.  of  Qem.),  except  that  he  has  inserted  the 
word  nuMB  where  the  Greek  astronomer  simply 
says  \vpa  hrtr4\Xfi. 

(7.)  This  will  agree  tolerably  well  with  the 
true  evemng  rising  at  Alexandria  for  the  Julian 
era,  but  is  twenty-one  days  too  late  for  the  c^tpa* 
rent  evening  getting  at  Rome,  and  thirteen  days  too 
late  for  the  true  evening  setting, 

(8.)  Here  all  is  error.  We  must  manifestly 
substitute  veepere  for  mane  in  both  passages  of 
Columella ;  but  even  thus  the  observation  will 
not  give  anything  like  a  close  approximation  to  any 
rising  of  Lyra  either  at  Rome  or  Alexandria  in  the 
Julian  age. 

(9.)  Copied  verbatim  along  with  the  accom* 
ponying  prognostic  of  the  weather,  from  the  Para- 
pegma  of  Geminus,  where  it  is  ascribed  to  Euc- 
temon.  The  day,  however,  corresponds  closely 
with  the  heUaeal  rising,  which  took  place  at  Rome 
on  5  th  of  November. 

(10.)  Copied  along  with  the  prognostic  "hie* 
mat"  («cal  6  diip  x*^*^^^  ylyrrai  i§s  hr\  rh 
•noXXJbi)  fin>m  the  same  compilation  where  it  is  as- 
cribed to  Democritus,  who  fixed  up<m  this  day  for 
the  true  morning  rising  (A^pa  iwt€d\X9t  Bfia  ^Aiy 
drtaxorri).  At  Rome  this  rising  fell  upon  23d 
of  October. 

(11.)  Copied  agam  from  the  lame  source^  when 
it  is  asmbed  to  Eudoxus.  Here  the  observation  can 
in  no  way  be  stretched  so  as  to  apply  to  Rome. 

(12.)  This,  like  the  last,  can  in  no  way  be  made 
applicable  to  Rome  ;  but  the  keliaeal  setting  at 
Alexandria  took  place,  for  that  epoch,  about  four 
days  later,  on  the  9th  or  10th  of  January. 

Having  now  pointed  out  the  difiliculties  which 
the  student  must  expect  to  encounter  in  prosecuting 
his  inquiries  in  this  department,  we  proceed  briefly 
to  examine  the  most  remarkable  passages  in  the 
classical  writers,  where  particular  periods  of  the 
year  are  defined  by  referring  to  the  risings  and 
settings  of  the  stars.  We  begin  with  the  most 
important,  —  the  Pleiades,  Arcturus,  and  Sirius, 
wluch  we  shall  discuss  fiilly,  and  then  add  a  few 
words  upon  others  of  less  note. 

Thb  Plxiadbo. 

HssiOD.  —  Hesiod  indicates  the  period  ot  hat 
vest  by  the  rising  of  the  Atlas-bom  Pleiads  {Erg, 
384)  after  they  had  remained  concealed  for  forty 
days  and  fortv  nights.  Now  in  the  age  of  Hesiod 
(b.  c.  800),  the  heliacal  rising  of  the  Pleiads  took 
place  at  Athens,  according  to  the  computation  of 
Ideler,  on  the  19th  of  May  of  the  Julian  Calendar, 
which  is  just  the  season  when  the  wheat  crop 
comes  to  maturity  in  that  climate.  Again  (/.  r.), 
he  indicates  the  commencement  of  the  ploughing- 
seoson,  and  the  dose  of  the  season  for  navigntiitg, 
by  the  morning  setting  of  the  Pleiads,  which  in 
that  age  and  latitude  fell  about  the  third  of  the 
Julian  November.  In  these  and  all  other  passages 
where  Hesiod  speaks  of  the  risings  and  settings  of 
the  stars,  we  must  unquestionably  assume  that  he 
refers  to  the  apparent  phenomena.  Indeed  it  it 
by  no  means  improbable  that  the  precepts  which 
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he  inculcatei  may  be  the  leralt  of  the  penonal  ob- 
servationB  of  hinuelf  and  hia  contempoiaries. 

Varro,  CoLaMRLLA,  Plint.  —  Momuiff  BU" 
img. — (I.)  Varro,  where  he  describes  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  year  into  eight  divisions,  according  to 
the  calendar  of  Caesar,  states  that  there  was  a 
space  of  fortf-six  days  from  the  vernal  equinox 
(25th  March)  to  the  rising  of  the  Pleiades  (  Vergi- 
uanan  eaortem),  which  is  thus  fixed  to  the  8tb  or 
9th  of  May.  {R,R,  L  28.) 

(2.)  Pliny  (xriii  66.  §  1)  names  the  10th  of 
May. 

Columella  has  three  distinct  notices  (/?.  R.  xi. 
2.  §§  36,  39). 

(3.)  X.  KaL  Mai.  (22d  April)  Ver^iae  C9im 
soU  oriuniur. 

(4.)  N<mis MtUis  (JihM&y)  Vergiliae exoriuniur 
nuMns, 

(5.)  VL  Tdus  «,  Mai  (10th  May)  VergiUae 
taiae  apparent ;  and  this  last  corresponds  with  his 
assertion  elsewhere,  that  the  phenomenon  takes 
place  forty-eight  days  after  the  Tcmal  equinox 
(ix.  14.  §  4). 

Now  the  true  morning  rising  of  the  Pleiads 
took  place  at  Rome  in  the  age  of  the  above 
writers,  who  are  all  embraced  within  the  limits  of 
a*  century,  about  the  16th  of  April,  the  apparent 
or  heliaoJ  rising  about  the  28th  of  May.  Hence, 
not  one  of  the  above  statements  is  accurate.  But 
(1)  (2)  (4)  (5)  approach  closely  to  the  observ- 
ation of  Euctemon  (b.  c.  430),  according  to  whom 
the  Pleiad  rises  on  the  13th  of  Taurus  (8th  of 
May),  and  (3),  which  expressly  refers  to  the  true 
rising,  although  inapplicable  to  Rome,  will  suit  the 
latitude  of  Athens  for  the  epoch  in  question. 

Morning  Setting. — (1.)  Varro  places  the  setting 
of  the  Pleiades  ( Vergiliarum  ocoasnm)  forty-five 
days  after  the  autumnal  equinox  (24th  Sept),  that 
is,  on  the  6th  or  7th  of  November  (R.  R  i.  28). 

(2.)  Pliny  names  the  1 1th  of  November  (xviii 
60,  74  ;  the  text  in  c.  59  is  corrupt). 

Columella,  as  before,  has  a  succession  of  notices. 

(3.)  XIII.  el  XIL  KaL  Nov,  (20th  and  21st 
Oct)  Solis  ewortm  VergiUae  inc^nunt  ooddere, 

(4.)  F.  KaL  Nov,  (28th  Oct)  FerpUiae  oed- 
dunt. 

(5.)  VI.  Id,  Nov,  (8th  Nov.)   VifyUiaenumn 

f%^^0tn^w^^nnw 

(6.)  IV.  Id,  Nov,  (10th  Nov.)  iiemie  tadurm. 

These  are  all  taken  from  his  calendar  in  xi  2  ; 
but  in  ix.  14.  §  1 1,  *^Ab  aequinoctio . ...  ad  Ver- 
giliarum oceasum  dielnu  XL,^  i,  tf.  2d  or  3d  of 
November.     Compare  ii  8.  §  1. 

Now  the  true  morning  settmg  of  the  Pleiads 
took  place  for  Rome  at  that  epoch  on  the  29th  of 
October,  the  apparent  morning  setting  on  the  9th 
of  November.  Hence,  it  appears  that  (5)  may  be 
regarded  as  an  accurate  determination  of  the  ap- 
parent morning  setting,  and  that  (1)  and  (2)  ap- 
proach nearly  to  the  truth,  especially  when  we 
bear  in  mind  that  variations  to  ihe  extent  of  two 
or  even  three  d^nrs  must  be  allowed  in  regard  to 
a  phenomenon  which  depends  in  some  d^ree  on 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  We  perceive  also 
that  (4)  is  correct  for  the  true  morning  setting, 
while  (3),  whieh  is  inapplicable  to  Rome,  cor- 
responds to  the  horizon  of  Athens  in  the  time  of 
Meton.  In  the  passage  from  Colum.  ix.  14,  we 
ought  probably  to  adopt  the  conjecture  of  Pon- 
tedera,  and  read  xliv.  for  xL 

Evening  Setting  and  Evenb^Ritii^. — The  even- 
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ing  setting  of  the  Pleiades  took  place,  «"^f«H«ng  to 
Columelh^  on  the  6th  of  April  (  VIII.  Idms  Afmli$ 
VergiUae  Vetpere  eelantmr)  ;  according  to  the  car 
lendar  of  Caesar  on  the  5th.  (Colum.  xL  2.  §  34  } 
Plin.  H.  N.  xviiL  66.)  These  statements  are  not 
far  from  the  truth,  since  the  apparent  evening  set- 
ting took  place  at  Rome  for  the  Julian  epoch  on 
the  8th  of  April.  The  apparent  evening  rising 
belonged  to  the  25th  of  September. 

ViROiL.  —  Virgil  {GeoSg.  L  221)  enjoins  the 
husbandman  not  to  sow  his  wheat  until  after  the 
morning  setting  of  the  Pleiades :  — 

Ante  tibi  Eoae  Atlantides  abscondantnr 
Gnosiaque  ardentis  decedat  stella  Coronae 
Debita  quam  sulcis  committas  semina. 

Hesiod,  as  we  have  seen  above,  fixes  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ploughing  season,  without  making 
any  distinction  as  to  the  particular  crop  desired, 
by  the  (apparent)  morning  setting  of  the  Pleiades 
that  is,  for  his  age,  the  beginning  of  November. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  Virgil  intended 
merely  to  repeat  this  precept  or  had  in  his  eye  the 
calendar  of  Caesar  or  some  similar  compilation. 
Columella  (ii  8.  §  1),  in  commenting  upon  these 
lines,  understands  him  to  mean  the  true  morning 
setting,  which,  he  says,  takes  place  thir^-two  days 
after  the  equinox,  that  is,  on  the  25th  <Hr  26th  of 
October,  a  calculation  not  far  from  the  truth,  since 
we  have  pointed  out  above  that  the  28th  was  the 
real  day. 

There  is  another  passage  where  both  the  rising 
and  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades  are  mentiimed  in 
connection  with  the  two  periods  of  the  honey  har- 
vest {Oeorg,  iv.  231) 

Bis  gravidos  cogunt  foetus,  duo  tempera  messia, 
Taygete  simul  os  terris  ostendit  honestum 
Pleios  et  oceani  spretos  pede  repulit  anmes. 
Aut  eadem  sidus  fiigiens  ubi  Piscis  aquosi 
Tristior  hybemas  coelo  descendit  in  undai. 

Here,  again,  there  is  nothing  in  the  context  by 
which  we  can  ascertain  the  predse  periods  which 
the  poet  desired  to  define,  we  can  only  make  a 
guess  by  comparing  his  injunction  with  those  of 
others.  Columella  (xi.  2)  recommends  that  the 
combs  should  be  cut,  i/jidl^  about  the  22nd  of 
April  ;  but,  since  he  adds  that  if  they  are  not  full 
the  operation  ought  to  be  deferred,  the  matter  is 
left  quite  indefinite.  Now,  the  words  of  Virgil 
seem  deariy  to  point  to  the  heliacal  rising  which 
took  place  in  his  time  at  Rome  about  the  28th  of 
May,  more  than  five  weeks  after  the  day  given  by 
Columella.  In  like  manner  the  last-named  writer 
advises  (xi  2.  §  57)  that  the  autumnal  collection 
of  honey  should  be  put  off  until  the  month  of 
October,  although  others  were  in  the  habit  of  be- 
ginning earlier.  The  true  morning  setting  was,  as 
already  stated,  on  the  28th  of  October,  the  ap- 
parent on  the  9th  of  November. 

As  to  the  expression  "  sidus  fngiens  ubi  Piscis 
aquosi,"  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  al- 
though the  **  Piscis  "  in  question  has  been  van* 
ously  supposed  to  be  —  one  of  the  fishes  in  the 
Eodiac — tne  Southern  Fish — the  Hydra — the 
Dolphin — or  even  the  Scorpiim,  no  one  has  yet 
succeeded  in  proposing  a  reasonable  or  intelligible 
interpretation,  which  can  be  reooncUed  with  any 
delineation  of  the  heavens  with  which  we  are 
acquainted. 

Ovid.  — We  are  told  in  the  Faeti  (iv.   165) 
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tint  St  dajlnteak  on  the  monung  which  follows  tht> 
lit  of  Apnl :  — 

Pleiades  indphmt  hnineroe  relcTare  patemot 
Quae  aeptem  dici,  aex  tamen  ease  solent 

Aecordiog  to  the  legend,  the  Pleiades  were  the 
danghten  of  Atlas,  who  sapported  the  heayens  on 
his  sboiildeTs,  and  hence,  when  they  disappeared 
from  the  sky,  they  might  he  said  to  remove  a 
portion  of  their  (ather'k  burden  **  humeros  relevaze 
patemoa.^  The  ^iparent  moming  setting  is  there- 
fiire  dearly  denoted.  Bnt  this  took  place  at  Rome 
OQ  the  9th  of  Noremher,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  apparent  evening  (or  heliacd)  setting  fell  npon 
the  8th  of  April,  only  six  days  after  the  date  men- 
tioned. Hence,  the  poet  hhmdered  between  the 
morning  setting  and  ^e  evening  settmg,  which  are 
Banjr  months  apart 

Again  (v.  599),  the  Pleiades  are  said  to  rise 
visibly  in  the  moming  on  May  14th,  marking  the 
end  of  iqpring  and  the  b<^nning  of  summer.  Now 
the  hdiacal  rising  of  the  Pleiades  did  not  take 
place  at  Rome  when  Ovid  wrote  nntil  May  28th  ; 
but  the  phenomenon  in  question  took  place  at 
Athena  on  May  16th  in  the  age  of  Meton.  Hence 
this  obaervation  was  evidently  copied  from  a  Greek 
r^itnAmr  oompated  for  the  fifUi  century  b.  c. 

ARcrumusL 

Conaiderable  difficulty  arises  in  the  discussion  of 
the  passages  which  refer  to  Arcturus,  from  the  cir- 
emnstanee  that  this  name  is  sometimes  applied 
goMxally  to  the  whole  of  the  wide-spreading  con- 
stellation of  Bocjtes,  and  sometimes  confined  to  the 
brurht  star  in  the  Imee  of  the  figure. 

HoMSR.  —  Homer  (Od,  v.  29)  speaks  of  Arc- 
turns  as  5^  S6orra,  becaose  the  apparent  evening 
«r  heliacal  setting  took  place  late  in  the  year  when 
winter  waa  nigh  at  hand,  and  hence  the  phrase 
r^rrcf  ^  *ApKToCp^  for  Itmff  n^kts.  (See  Arat. 
SS5J)  Another  explanation  of  the  phrase  has  been 
given  above  when  discussing  the  constellation 
Bodtea. 

Hnoix  —  Hesiod  (Bfff.  564)  dates  the  com- 
mencement  of  Spring  from  the  evening  rising  of 
Azctnrai  (iinriWertu  dxpoicpd^aiof)  sixty  days 
after  the  solstieeu  Now  the  apparent  evening  rising 
fiir  the  age  and  coontry  of  Hesiod  fell  upon  the 
24th  of  February,  therefore  his  statement  is  correct 
in  round  nnmbeis. 

Again,  in  the  same  poem  (659)  he  maiks  the 
period  of  the  vinti^  by  the  moming  (heliacal) 
rising  of  Arcturus,  which,  according  to  Ideler,  fell 
ia  that  age  on  the  18th  of  September. 

CoLVnaLLA,  Flint. — Morning  Bi»mg.  Colu- 
mella (tx.  14.  §  10)  places  the  rising  of  Arcturus 
about  fifty  days  after  the  rising  of  Canicula ;  and 
aao6  the  h^wal  rising  of  the  latter  fell  on  the 
2d  of  Ai^nst  at  Rome  in  the  Julian  era,  and  of  the 
sn  the  21st  of  September,  the  computation 
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Flioy  (xviiL  74),  ArdmuM  n&o  medhu  pridie 
Idn$  (sc  Septemhr.  oritur),  i  e.  12th  of  September, 
where  the  middle  portion  of  the  whole  constellation 
13  radicated,  and  the  observation  is  very  accurate. 

Jlfonw^  SM«Bi9.  — (1.)  ^/.  ei  X,  KaL  Jnn, 
('22d  and  23d  May)  Artbmu  flMsw  oeddit.    Col. 

zl2.f43w 
(2.)  yiL  Id,  Jmt,  (9th  June)  Arehmu  oceidU. 

Id.  I  45. 


(8.)  Pliny  (xviil  67.  §  3)  ascribes  the  ArtUiri 
ooeatui  maiuHnuB  to  V.  Id.  Mai^  t.  e.  1 1th  May. 

(4.)  Again,  in  the  same  section  we  find  that 
Arctnnu  matuHno  oceidU  on  the  8th  of  June. 

Now  the  true  moming  setting  of  Arcturus  fbt 
Rome  at  this  epoch  belongs  to  28th  of  May,  the 
apparent  moming  setting  to  10th  of  June. 

But  (1)  seems  to  be  copied  from  the  observation 
of  Euctemon  in  the  Parapegma  of  Qeminus ;  (2)  is  a 
dose  approximation  to  the  apparent  morning  setting 
for  Rome  ;  (3)  is  altogether  enoneons,  and  must 
be  a  troe  moming  setting  extracted  from  some  old 
Greek  calendar ;  (4)  corresponds  with  (2),  and  is 
nearly  correct 

EvenimfRi$inff.  —  (h)  IX.  Kal.  Mart  (21st 
Feb.)  Arehtma  prima  noete  oritur.   Col.  xL  2.  S  21. 

(2.)  Orfus  Ardnri  qui  e$t  ab  IdUmt  FAmarim 
(13th  Feb.).     Col.  ix.  14. 

(3.)  VIIL  Kal.  Mart  (22d  Feb.)  kimndinis 
tfitn  et  potkro  die  (23d  Feb.)  Arctnri  enorin  ess* 
portino.     Plin.  H,  N.  xviii.  65. 

Now  the  i^parent  evening  rising  of  Arcturus 
took  place  for  Rome  at  the  Julian  epoch  on  the 
27th  of  Febmary,  the  tme  eveninff  rising  on  the 
6th  of  March.  But  since  it  is  evident  bosa  (2) 
that  Columella  here  employed  Arctnnu  to  denote 
not  merely  the  star  properly  so  called,  but  the 
whole  figure  of  Boiftes,  a  latitude  of  several  davs 
must  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  this  as  of  all  the 
larger  constellations.  See  below  the  remarks  on 
Ov.  Fcut.  iL  153.  We  may  remark,  however,  that 
21st — 23d  of  Febniary  will  answer  for  the  appa- 
rent evening  rising  of  the  star  Arcturus  at  Athens 
in  the  age  of  Meton. 

Eveninff  SeUing.  —  IV.  Kal  Noc.  (29th  Oct) 
Arctnnu  vetpere  oedditj  ventotnt  die*.  CoL  xi.  SL 
§78. 

This  is  taken  verbatim  from  an  obserration  of 
Euctemon  quoted  in  the  Parapegma  of  Geminus. 
The  heliacal  setting  fur  Rome  was  a  few  days 
later,  about  the  4th  of  November.  But  the  ob- 
servation of  Euctemon  is  not  accurate  for  the  lati- 
tude of  Athens  in  his  own  age,  for  the  phenomenon 
ought  to  have  been  placed  about  five  days  earlier, 
which  proves,  as  Piaff  remarks,  that  the  Greek 
astronomers  are  not  always  to  be  depended  upon  in 
these  matters. 

We  find  in  Pliny  (xviii.  68.  §  2),  VIIL  Id. 
Anff.  (6th  August)  Arctnnu  mediut  oocidit.  This 
is  so  &r  removed  from  any  setting  of  the  star  in 
question  that  Harduin  pronounces  the  text  oorrapt, 
and  substitutes  VII,  Id.  Aug.  Aquarim  oeddii  me- 
diuM,  while  Pfiiff  endeavours  to  refer  the  expression 
to  the  culmination,  an  explanation  which  is  both 
in  itself  forced  and  completely  at  variance  with  the 
ordinary  usage  of  Pliny. 

Again,  Pliny  (xviiL  §  74),  Pridie  KaUndtu 
(Nov.)  Caesari  Arctnnu  oocidit^  i.  e.  31st  of  Oc- 
tober, and  a  few  lines  ftrther  on  IV.  Nouaa  Aro- 
tnnu  oocidit  vesperi.  The  latter  is  not  far  from 
the  trath  ;  the  former,  unless  it  refers  to  the  con- 
stellation in  general,  must  have  been  borrowed 
from  a  foreign  source. 

ViRoiL. — Virgil  {Georg.  L  229)  instmcts  the 
husbandman  to  sow  vetches,  kidney  beans  and  len- 
tilcs,  when  Bodtes  sets,  by  which  he  probably 
intends  to  indicate  the  heliacal  setting  of  Arcturus 
on  the  4th  of  November.  In  like  manner  Pliny 
(xviii.  15.  §  24)  orders  the  vetch  to  be  sown  about 
the  setting  of  Arcturus,  the  kidney  bean  at  the 
settmg  of  Bootes  (xviii.  24),  the  lentile  m  tha 
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montli  of  November  (xyiiL  12).  Columella  anigns 
the  sowing  of  vetches  and  kidney  beans,  and  PaUa- 
dius  of  kidney  beans  to  the  month  of  October ;  if 
the  end  of  the  month  is  meant,  then  the  precept 
may  be  considered  as  identical  with  those  of  Viigil 
and  Pliny  ;  if  the  middle  of  the  month  is  intended, 
this  will  correspond  with  the  heliacal  setting  of 
Arcturus  for  the  latitude  of  Alexandria. 

Again,  in  Gwrg.  L  67.  when  treating  of  plough- 
ing, the  words 

At  si  non  fiierit  tellus  fecunda,  sub  ipsum 
Arctomm  tenui  sat  erit  suspendere  sulco, 

refer  to  the  morning  rising.  The  true  morning 
rising  was  on.  the  8th  of  September,  the  apparent 
on  the  21st  The  former  agrees  best  with  the  di- 
rections given  by  Columella  (ii.  4.  §  11)  for  the 
ploughing  of  very  light  land,  ^  graciles  clivi  non 
sunt  aestate  arandi,sed  circa  Septembres  Kalendas,*^ 
and  a  little  lower  down,  when  treating  of  the  same 
kind  of  soil,  ^  itaque  optime  inter  Kalendas  et  Idus 
Septembres  aratur  et  subinde  iteratur.** 

Ovid.  —  In  the  second  book  of  the  Fasti  (153) 
we  read, 

Tertia  nox  veniat:  custodem  protinus  Ursae 
Adspicies  geminos  exscniisse  pedes, 

that  is,  the  condeUaHon  Arcturus  displays  both  his 
feet  on  the  11th  of  February,  where  it  ought  to 
be  obsenred  that  from  the  posture  in  which  Bootes 
rises  his  two  legs  appear  above  the  horizon  nearly 
at  the  ffune  time.  The  apparent  evening  rising 
of  the  star  Arcturus  took  place  at  Rome,  on  27th 
February,  the  true  evening  rising  on  the  6th  of 
March  ;  but  the  calendar  to  which  Ovid  was  in- 
debted probably  recorded  the  appearance  of  the  first 
star  in  the  figure  which  became  visible. 

In  three  passages,  the  morning  setting  is  clearly 
described  {Fatt,  iii  403,  v.  733,  vl  23^).  In  the 
first,  it  is  placed  on  4th  or  5th  of  March,  according 
as  we  adopt  the  reading  quartae  or  quintal  ;  in  the 
second,  m  the  26th  of  May  ;  in  the  third,  on  the 
7th  of  June.  Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
setting  of  Bodtes  is  spread  over  a  considerable  pe- 
riod ;  and  hence,  the  epithet  /w^er,  applied  to  lum 
here  and  elsewhere,  but  in  no  way  could  it  be  made 
to  occupy  three  months.  The  star  Arcturus  is  one 
of  the  first  which  sets  in  this  constellation :  its  true 
morning  setting  took  place  on  28th  May,  its  ap- 
parent morning  setting  on  10th  June  ;  dius  the 
second  and  third  of  the  above  passages  will  apply 
to  these  two.  In  the  first  passage  he  has  erroneously 
sttbstitnted  the  apparetd  morning  setting  for  the 
true  evening  ridng^  which  really  took  place,  as  we 
have  seen,  on  the  6th  of  MaiclL 

SiRius.    Cani^    Canicula. 

HoMKR.  HssiOD.  —  Homer  {IL  v.  5,  xxii.  25) 
alludes  to  Sirius  as  the  star  of  birdtpa^  that  is,  of  the 
hottest  portion  of  summer,  as  will  be  explained 
more  fully  below  in  treating  of  the  ancient  divi- 
sion of  the  year  into  seasons.  The  heliacal  rising 
of  Sirius  in  Southern  Greece  would  take  place  in 
the  age  of  Homer  about  the  middle  of  July. 

The  culmination  of  Sirius  spoken  of  by  Hesiod 
(.^r^.  609),  as  marking  along  with  the  morning 
rising  of  Arcturus  the  period  of  the  vintage,  would 
take  place  in  that  age  about  the  20th  of  September. 
The  passage  {Erg.  417),  where  Xtlptos  dar4ip  is 
supposed  to  denote  the  sun,  has  been  already  noticed. 
See  above  p.  152,  b. 
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y  A&RO,  CoLUM  KLL  A,  Plint. — MommgRimng 
—  (1.)  Varro,  following  the  calendar  of  Caesar, 
reckons  an  interval  of  twentv-four  days  from  the 
summer  solstice  to  the  rising  of  Sirius  {ad  Caniadae 
signum)  which,  according  to  this  calculation,  would 
&11  on  the  17th  or  18th  of  July  (A.  A  L  28.) 

(2.)  Columella  (xi  2.  §  53)  fixes  upon  the  26th 
of  July  (  VII,  KaL  Aug,  Canicula  apparet),  and  in 
another  pasnge  (ix.  15.  §  5)  makes  the  mterval 
between  the  solstice  and  the  rising  of  Sirius  about 
thirty  days  (peracto  solttiHo  uaque  ad  ortum  Cam- 
culae^  qui  fen  dies  tr^nta  tunt)y  that  is,  on  tlie 
24th  of  July. 

(3.)  Pliny  (xviii.  38.  §  2),  says,  that  the  epoch 
**  quod  ottnis  ortum  vocamm  ^  corresponded  with  the 
entrance  of  the  sun  into  Leo,  that  is,  according  to 
the  Julian  calendar,  which  he  professes  to  fi>llow, 
the  24th  of  July. 

(4.)  In  the  very  next  clause  he  says,  that  it  feU 
twenty-three  days  after  the  solstice,  that  is,  on  the 
17th  of  July. 

(5.)  And  a  little  farther  on  (§  4),  he  refers  the 
same  event  specifically  to  the  17th  of  July  (Xr/. 
KaL  Aug.), 

(6.)  Finally,  in  a  different  part  of  his  work  (xi. 
14),  he  places  the  rising  of  Sirius  thirty  days  after 
the  solstice :  ^pso  Sirio  ejeplendetoente  post  aolstitium 
diebus  trioenis  forty  a  passage  in  which  it  will  be 
seen  upon  referring  to  the  original,  that  he  must 
have  been  consulting  Greek  authorities,  and  in 
which  the  words  necessarily  imply  a  xiiMs  rising 
of  the  star. 

The  whole  of  the  above  statements  may  be  re- 
duced to  two.  In  (1),  (4),  (5),  the  rising  of  Siriua 
is  placed  on  the  17th  or  18th  of  July,  twenty -three 
days  after  the  solstice,  in  (2),  (3),  (6),  about  thirty 
days  after  the  solstice  ;  that  is,  24th — 26th  of  July. 

Now  the  true  morning  rising  of  Siriua  for  Rome 
at  the  Julian  era  fell  upon  the  19th  of  July,  the 
apparent  mommg  or  hdiacal  rising  on  the  2d  of 
August,  thirty-eight  or  thirty-nine  days  after  the 
solstice. 

Hence  (1),  (4),  (5),  are  close  i^roxiniations  to 
the  truth,  while  (2),  (3),  (6)  are  inapplicable  to 
Rome,  and  borrowed  firom  computations  adi^tted  to 
the  horizon  of  Southern  Greece. 

Some  words  in  Pliny  desenre  particular  notice : 
^  XVI.  Kal.  Aug.  Assyriae  Procyon  exoritur ;  dein 
postridie  fere  nbique,  confessum  inter  omnes  sidus 
indicans,  quod  eanis  ortum  voearous,  sole  partem 
primam  Leonis  ingresso.  Hoc  fit  post  solstitium 
XXIIL  die.  Sentiunt  id  maria,  et  terrae,  multaa 
vero  et  ferae,  nt  suis  locis  dixhnus.  Neque  est 
minor  ei  venexatio  quam  descriptis  in  decs  stellis.** 
Although  the  expressions  employed  here  are  fax 
firom  being  distinct,  they  lead  us  to  infer  that 
certain  remarkable  periods  in  the  year  were  fitmi 
habit  and  superstition  so  indissolubly  connected 
in  the  public  mind  with  certain  astronomical  phe- 
nomena, that  even  after  the  periods  in  question 
had  ceased  to  correspcmd  with  the  phenomena,  no 
change  was  introduced  into  the  established  phra- 
seology. Thus  the  period  of  most  intense  heat, 
which  at  one  time  coincided  with  the  heliacal  rising 
of  Sirius,  would  continue  to  be  distinguished  in  the 
language  of  the  people,  and  in  almanacs  intended 
for  general  use,  as  the  Cbiu  JStortes,  long  after 
the  two  epochs  were  removed  to  a  distance  from 
each  other,  just  as  among  ourselves  the  term  dog- 
days  having  once  obtained  a  finn  footings  is  used 
and  prohnbly  will  continue  to  be  used  for  centiiriet 
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vbkont  tlie  aligiiteit  ngard  to  the  actual  pontum 
«f  the  eansteUstkn  at  the  time  in  question.  An 
example  still  more  striking,  became  it  involTes  an 
sDoraaly  muvenall j  lecogmsed  by  scientific  men, 
is  the  fEKtice  of  dsnomxnating  the  position  of  the 
■mat  tha  Teraal  eqninox,  as  the /f^  ^om<  q^Jnsi, 
although  two  thousand  yean  haye  dapsed  since 
the  intecsection  of  the  ecliptic  with  the  equator 
eoiTesponded  with  the  commenoement  of  the  con- 
ttdiktitsm  Aries.  A  necessity  has  thus  arisen  of 
diawii^  a  distinction,  which  prores  most  em- 
ksiRssiqg  to  the  mdeained,  between  the  signs  of 
the  sodiae  and  the  constellations  of  the  aodiac, 
sad  thus  the  son  is  said  to  be  in  the  sign  Aries 
while  he  is  actually  traversing  the  constellation  of 
Pisces,  and  enters  the  sign  Tanros  long  before  he 
quits  the  constellation  Aries.  Now  something  of 
this  sort  may  to  a  certain  extent  explain  some  of 
the  anomalies  which  recor  so  peipetoally  in  the 
'■'fffd'^r  of  Colnmella  or  Pliny.  Certain  remaik- 
able  appearances  fixed  npon  at  a  rery  early  period 
to  marie  the  approach  of  sommer  and  winter,  sach 
SB  the  riaing  and  setting  of  the  Pleiades,  may 
hafe  by  custom  or  trsdition  become  so  com- 
pletely identified  in  the  minds  of  the  people  with 
psitiailBr  days,  that  the  cominlers  of  calendars  in- 
tended ioT  geneial  use,  while  they  desired  to  re- 
gister aecoxate  oboerrations,  were  compelled  at  the 
mme  time  to  include  those  which,  belonging  to 
ronote  ages  and  foreign  lands,  had  nevcrthdess 
soqdred  a  prescriptiYe  claim  to  attention.  We 
may  thus  account  for  inconsistencies  so  numerous 
ad  rinring,  that  they  could  scarcely  haye  been  al- 
toge&er  oyeriooked  by  the  writers  m  whose  works 
ibey  occur,  although  it  is  impossible  to  forgiye 
thenr  cazeleasness  in  withholding  the  necessary  ex- 
pfamations,  or  the  gross  ignorance  iriiich  they  so 
often  manifest 

Eoemng  Setthig,  Colnmella  places  the  eyening 
setting  of  the  Lkig  on  the  30th  of  April  {Prid, 
KaL  MaL  Cams  m  Veapere  celat)^  xi  2.  §  37. 
Pliny  on  the  28th  (IV.  KaL  MaL  Cams  oecidit, 
et  jMT  m  vAemeM  et  cut  praeoeaden  Oeuiieu' 
eeeue  sd),  xriii  69. 

The  heliacal  setting  at  Rome  for  the  Julian 
IS  on  the  1st  of  May,  which  proyes  the  aboye 
fftstnnrnts  to  be  neariy  correct  The  expression  eui 
fiiwm  11  frm  Oamiailam  neeesae  tit  has  been  already 
ooaunented  on.     See  aboye,  p.  153,  a. 

Morrnag  SeUiag.  Eva^  Aun^.— (1).  VIL 
KaL  Dee.  (25  Noy.)  Cbmdi&s  oAMft^  soto  orte.  CoL 
xL2.i89. 

(2.)  ///.  KaL  Jatu  (30  Dec)  OmnaOa  vetpen 
aedUit,  Ibid.  §  94. 

(3.)  ///.  KaL  Jaiu  (30  D^)  JI/oMmo  emi» 
ooeitlfiis.  Plin.  xriii.  64. 

(1)  is  aocumte  for  the  apparent  morning  setting 
at  RoBDe,  BL  c  44. 

(2)  and  (3)  are  directly  at  variance  with  each 
achec,  and  are  both  blunders.  The  apparent  even- 
vg  rismg  took  place  at  Rome  on  the  30th  of  De- 
fmVfff^  not  the  eyening  setting  as  Clolumella  would 
haye  it*  nor  the  morning  setting  as  Pliny  has  re- 
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TnfiiL. — Viigil  instmcts  the  fiumer  to  sow 
beana,  Inoeme,  and  miUet : — 

(Adidas  auiatis  aperit  cum  eomibus  annum 
Taoma  ct  adyeno  cedens  CJanis  occidit  astro. 

Gtofg,  i.  217> 

Us  son  entered  Taurus,  according  to  the  Julian 


calendar,  on  the  24th  of  April :  the  heliacal  settiog 
of  Sirius  was  on  the  1st  of  May,  six  days  after- 
wards. Many  interpretations  haye  been  prt^)osed 
for  the  words  **  adyerso  cedens  Canis  occidit  astro ;  ** 
of  these  the  most  plausible  is  that  which  explains 
them  with  reference  to  the  form  and  attitude  under 
which  the  constellation  of  the  Dog  was  depicted, 
which  made  him  set  backwards  fiidng  the  signs 
which  follow. 
Again,  in  Gtorg.  iy.  425,  we  find 

Jam  rapidus  torrens  sitientes  Sirius  Indos 
Ardebat  ooelo  et  medium  sol  igneus  oibem 
Hauserat, 

words  which  are  intended  to  indicate  the  hottest 
portion  of  the  day  in  the  hottest  season  of  the 
year.  Here  the  separate  mention  of  **Sol**  is 
quite  sufficient  to  confute  those  who  would  con- 
sider Sirius  as  equiyalent  in  this  passage  to  the 
sun.  See  aboye,  p.  152,b.  Compk  Lucan.  Pkar, 
X.209. 

Ovid.  —  In  the  fourth  book  of  the  Fadi  (x. 
901)  the  rising  of  Sirius  is  assigned  to  the  25th  of 
Apnl,  is  made  coinddoit  with  the  disappeaianca 
of  Aries,  and  marks  the  epoch  of  mid-spnng ;  — 

Sex  ubi  quae  restant  luces  Aprilis  habebit 
In  medio  cursu  tempera  Veris  enmt ; 

Et  fimstia  pecudem  quaeres  Athanumtidos  Helles 
Signaque  dant  imbres  excxitnrque  Canis. 

A  notorious  blunder  has  been  here  committed  by 
the  poet  No  rising  of  Sirius,  either  real  or  ap- 
parent, in  the  morning  or  in  the  evening,  cor- 
responds to  this  season.  But  this  is  the  yery  day 
fixed  by  Euctemon  (ap.  Gemin.  Par^Kg.)  for  the 
heliacal  settmg  (ic^v  icpvirrrrai)  of  the  Dog,  whicb 
fell  at  Rome  for  the  Julian  era  on  the  1st  of  May. 

Again,  in  FatL  y.  723,  we  read  — 

Nocte  sequente  diem  Canis  Erigoneius  exit, 

that  is,  on  the  22d  of  Ifay.  Now,  it  is  clear 
from  a  former  passage  (iy.  939)  that  by  Cb«w 
BrigomeiMt  he  means  the  Great  Dog ;  but  the  true 
rising  of  Sirius  took  plaoe  for  Rome  at  this  period 
on  the  19th  of  July,  the  apparent  on  the  2d  of 
August 

Not  much  will  be  gamed  by  supposing  that 
Procyon  is  here  alluded  to  ;  for  the  risinn  of  that 
star  precede  those  of  Sirius  by  about  eight  days 
only.  Here^  again,  therefore,  we  haye  a  gross 
mistake. 

Palladius.  —  Palladius  (ril  9):  **Jn  orta 
Canicuhie,  qui  vgivA  Romanos  X  IY .  KaL  Aug.  ( 1 9th 
July)  die  tenetur,  explorant  (sc  Aegypti)  quae 
semina  exortum  sidus  exurat,  quae  illaesa  custo- 
diat"  Now  this  is  the  exact  period  of  the  heliacal 
rising  in  Egypt  for  the  Julian  epoch  ;  hence  the 
words  **  apud  Romanos  ^  most  refer  to  a  notice  in 
some  Roman  Calendar,  and  not  to  tho  real  period 
of  the  phenomenon. 

Orion. 

'  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  from  the  great 
sise  of  this  constellation,  its  risings  and  settings 
are  spread  oyer  a  considerable  space  ;  while  the 
brilliant  stars  which  it  contains  are  so  numerous 
that  no  one  can  be  fixed  upon  as  a  representative 
of  the  whole,  as  in  the  case  of  Bodtes,  where  the 
different  appearances  are  usually  referred  to  Arc- 
turus  alone.  Hence  those  writers  who  aim  at 
precision  use  such  phrases  as  **  Orion  indpit  oriri,** 
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** Orion  totua  oritiuv**  "Orion  incipit  occidere;** 
and  whererer  such  qualifications  are  omitted  the 
■tatementg  are  necessarily  yagne. 

Hbsiod.  —  Hesiod  (Bry.  598)  orders  the  com 
to  be  thrashed  c^  hvirpAra  ^ov^  ffddmts  *Cipimvos. 
for  that  age  and  country  the  i^yparent  morning  or 
heliacal  risinv  of  Orion  would  be  completed  about 
th»dthof  Ji3y. 

The  setting  of  Orion  was  one  of  the  tokens 
which  gare  notice  to  the  fiinner  that  the  season 
for  ploughing  had  arriyed,  and  to  the  mariner  that 
he  must  no  lonser  brave  the  perils  of  the  deep. 
{JBrg,  616.)  The  apparent  morning  setting  ex- 
tended oyer  the  whole  month  of  November. 

The  culmination  of  Orion,  which  coincided  with 
the  vintage  {Erg.  609)  took  place  about  the  14th 
of  September. 

Aristotli.  —  Aristotle  {Melwnlog.  ii.  5, 
PrciUem,  ziv.  26)  places  the  rising  of  Orion  at  the 
eommenoement  of  Opora,  and  the  setting  at  the  be- 
ginning of  winter,  or  nUher  in  the  transition  from 
summer  to  winter  {iv  furaiokg  rov^ipws  Kot 

Now  the  two  limits  which  included  the  be- 

Sinning  and  end  of  the  apparent  morning  or 
eliacal  rising,  which  alone  can  be  here  indicated, 
were,  for  the  age  and  country  of  the  writer,  17th 
of  June — 14th  July;  those  which  embraced  the 
apparent  morning  setting  were,  8th  of  November — 
8th  of  December  ;  whue  the  true  morning  setting 
eontinued  from  27th  of  October— 20th  of  No- 
vember. 

Upon  •'Tftwiinmg  the  passages  in  question  a  very 
curious  contradiction  will  be  perceived,  which  has 
long  ezereised  the  ingenuity  of  the  oommentatork 
Aristotle  distinctly  asserts  in  one  place  that  the 
risine  of  Orion  is  characterised  by  unsteady  stormy 
weamer,  and  offers  an  explanation  of  tne  fiict: 
in  another  place  he  as  distinctly  avers  that  the 
rising  of  Orion  is  characterised  by  the  absence  of 
wind  (vcpl  'dpimyos  dtwroK^  fidKurra  ylyrran 

Flint.  ~(1)  VIII.  Idus  (Bfart)  Aquilomi 
pitcit  ttporte,  eipodtro  die  Oriomt,  xviii  65.  §  1. 

(2)  Noius  (Apr.)  Aegypto  Orion  et  gladiut  ^jtu 
MM^pinn^  dbmxmdi.  xviiL  66.  §  1. 

(1)  The  first  date,  8th  of  March,  is  so  fiir  re- 
movol  from  the  rising  of  Orion,  whether  in  the 
morning  or  the  evening,  that  Ideler  is  probably 
correct  when  he  supposes  that  either  the  text  is 
eorrupt  or  that  Pliny  himself  inserted  Orion  by 
mistake  instead  of  the  name  of  some  other  constel- 
lation. 

(2)  Hera  also  the  date,  5th  of  April,  is  wide  of 
the  truth.  The  apparent  evening  setting  of  the 
middle  star  in  the  belt  fell  at  Alexandria  on  the 
26th  of  April,  seven  days  kter  than  at  Rome,  the 
true  evening  setting  about  the  9th  or  10th  of  May. 

ViRQiL,  HoRACB. — Both  Vugil  and  Horace 
frequently  allude  to  the  tempests  which  accom- 
panied ue  winter  setting  of  Orion  {Saemu  ubi 
Oriam  hSbemii  eondiimr  nndisy  Viig.  Aol  vii.  719  ; 
see  also  iv.  52  ;  Hor.  Carm.  L  28.  21,  iii.27.  17, 
Bpod,  X.  9,  XV.  7),  just  as  Hesiod  {Erg.  617) 
eight  hundred  years  before  had  warned  Uie  mariner 
that  when  the  Pleiades,  fleeing  from  the  might  of 
Orion,  plunge  into  the  dark  main : 

A^  T6rt  rtvmolmv  dy4f»»y  b^vcw  d^cu. 

The  apparent  morning  setting  of  Orion,  which 
in  the  tune  of  Hesiod  commenced  early  in  No- 
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vonber,  soon  after  the  morning  setting  of  tha 
Pleiades,  thus  became  connected  in  traditional 
lore  with  the  first  gales  of  the  rainy  season,  and 
the  association  continued  for  centuries,  although 
the  phenomenon  itself  became  sradnally  further 
and  further  removed  from  the  D^ginning  of  the 
stormy  period.  In  the  Parapegma  of  Geminus  wa 
find  notices  by  three  diffsrent  astzonomen,  in  which 
the  setting  of  the  Pleiades  and  of  Orion  are  men- 
tioned as  attended  by  tempests,  although  each  of 
the  three  fixes  upon  a  different  day.  For  Rome, 
at  the  Julian  era,  the  apparent  momixig  setting 
commenced  about  the  12th  or  13th  of  November. 
In  Pliny  (xviii.  74)  we  find,  **  V.  Idus  Novembr. 
(8  Novemb.)  gladius  Orionis  oocidere  incipit,^ 
which  is  the  true  morning  setting  for  Alexandna 
at  that  epoch. 

Oyid.  —  Ovid  refers  twice  in  his  Fasti  to  the 
setting  of  Orion.  In  one  passage  (iv.  387)  he 
places  it  on  the  day  before  the  termination  of  the 
Megalesia,  that  is,  on  the  10th  of  April ;  in 
anoSier  (v.  493),  where  the  complete  disappearance 
of  the  figure  is  expressly  noted,  on  the  11th  of 
May. 

Now  the  apparent  evening  setting  of  Rigel,  the 
bright  star  which  marks  the  left  fiiot,  took  place 
for  Rome  in  the  age  of  the  poet  on  11th  April, 
while  the  smaller  star,  now  known  as  k,  set  on  the 
previous  day,  the  true  evening  setting  of  Betelgenx, 
which  marks  the  right  shoulder,  fell  on  the  1 1th  of 
May.  Hence  it  is  dear  that  Ovid  derived  his  in- 
formation from  two  very  aocuzate  calendars,  one  of 
which  gave  the  date  ox  the  commencement  of  the 
apparent  evening  setting  ;  the  other,  the  date  of  the 
termination  of  the  true  evening  setting. 

He  refen  twice  to  the  rising  of  Orion  also  — 
in  the  sixth  book  of  the  Fasti  (717),  on  the  16th 
of  June : 

At  pater  Heliadum  radios  ubi  tinxerit  undis, 

Et  cinget  geminos  stella  serena  polos, 
Toilet  humo  validos  proles  Hyriea  laoertos, 

and  on  the  festival  of  Fortuna  Fortis,  on  the  24th 
of  June : 

Zona  latet  tna  nunc,  et  eras  fortasse  latebit, 
Dehinc  eri^  Orion,  adspidenda  mihi, 

that  is,  on  the  26th  of  June. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  the  date  is  nearly  cor- 
rect for  the  true  mornino  {not  svskino,  as  the 
words  denote)  rising  of  the  two  stars  (o  o)  at  the 
extremity  of  the  left  hand  ;  with  r^;ard  to  the 
second,  die  true  morning  rising  of  the  middle  star 
in  the  belt  fell  on  the  2l8t  of  June,  the  apparent 
on  the  13th  of  July.  There  is  a  mistake,  there- 
fore, here  of  five  days,  as  fiv  as  Borne  is  oon- 
cemed. 

Hyadks. 

In  Hesiod  {Erg.  615),  the  Bcttii]g  of  the  Plei- 
ades, of  the  Hyades,  and  of  mighty  Orioo,  warn 
the  husbandman  that  the  season  has  arrived  for 
ploughing  the  earth,  and  the  mariner,  that  naviga- 
tion must  cease.  The  apparent  morning  setting 
of  the  Hyades  took  place,  according  to  the  cal- 
culation of  Ideler,  for  the  age  and  country  of 
Hesiod,  (m  the  7th  of  the  Julian  November,  four 
days  after  that  of  the  Pleiades,  and  eight  before 
that  of  Orion. 

Vii^l  {Am.  L  744,  iil  516)  terms  this  duatnr 
I  **  pluvias  Hyadas,^  and  Horace  (Cbna.  i.  &  14) 
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**  tiiitea  Hyadai,**  in  reference  to  their  moniiiig 
•etting  at  the  most  xainy  and  etannj  aeaaon  of  the 
year.  The  true  moniing  setting  for  Rome  at  the 
Julian  era  happened  on  the  3d  of  Novemher,  the 
apparent  on  tne  14th  of  Norember.  The  ap' 
psrent  evening  rising,  which  fell  upon  the  25th  of  i 
October,  wonld  likewise  snit  these  epithets. 

Ofid,  in  his  Fasti  (iy.  677),  places  the  eTening 
setting  of  the  Hyades  on  the  17th  of  April,  the 
dajfized  in  the  Calendar  of  Caesar  (Plin.  xriiL  66. 
§  IX  while  Cc^uneOa  names  the  18th  (it.  A  xL  2. 
S  36).  These  statements  are  neariy  accoiate,  since 
the  af^Mvcnt  eTening,  or  heUacal  letting,  took  place 
for  Rome  at  that  epoch  on  the  20th  of  ApriL 

In  the  same  poem,  the  moining  risipg  is  alluded 
to  fire  timea. 

(1.)  It  is  said  (t.  163)  to  take  pbuse  on  the  2nd 
of  May,  which  was  the  day  fixed  in  the  Calendar 
of  Oaesar  (Plin.  zriii  66.  §  1),  and  adopted  by 
ColmiieUa  (xL  2.  §  39),  whose  words,  Sueula  emn 
toiU  crUtar,  indicate  the  true  morning  risiqg. 

(3L)  On  the  Uth  of  May  (▼.  603),  whUe  Co- 
ImneDa  (Ibid.  §  43)  has,  XIL  KaL  Jun.  (2l8t 
May)  Smemlae  tMmtmtitr, 

(3.)  On  the  27th  of  May  (t.  &c). 

(4.)  On  the  second  of  June  (vi  197). 

(5.)  On  the  Uth  of  June  (yi  711). 

Now  the  true  morning  rising  of  the  Hyades  for 
Rome  at  that  epoch  was  on  the  16th  of  May,  the 
apparent  or  heliacal  rising  on  the  9th  of  June, 
the  tme  erening  setting  on  the  3d  of  May. 

Hence  it  is  clear  that  Ovid,  Columella,  and 
Pliny,  oopjii^  in  (1)  a  blunder  which  had  found 
its  way  into  &e  Calendar  of  Caesar,  assigned  the 
nomii^  rising  to  the  2nd  of  May  instead  of  the 
tme  evening  setting.  The  true  erenk^  risii^  lay 
between  the  days  named  in  (2).  The  h^acal 
rising  was  thirteen  days  after  (3),  seven  daysafter 
(4),  six  days  before  (5). 

Thb  Crstan  Crown. 

We  bare  seen  above  that  Virgil  (Georn^,  L  222), 
instructs  the  fivmer  not  to  commence  sowing  wheat 
until  after  the  Pleiades  hare  set  in  the  morning : 

Gnoaiaqae  ardentis  deoedat  Stella  Coronae, 

words  whkh  must  signify  the  tetHng  a/t&e  Cnkm 
ChMSK.  The  apparent  eTening  (or  heliacal)  setting 
of  tliii  coosteltation  fell  at  Kmne  for  this  epoch 
ipoB  the  9th  of  November,  the  tctt  day  afWr  the 
appaieut  morning  letting  of  the  Pleiades. 

Ovid  {Fatl.  vL  459X  after  having  spoken  of  the 
riling  of  Pegasus  on  the  night  of  March  7th,  adds, 

Pretenos  adspides  venienti  nocte  Coronam  ■» 
Gnocida, 

words  which  denote  the  evening  rising ;  and,  in 
reality,  the  apparent  evening  rismg  took  place  on 
the  tenth  of  March,  only  two  days  later  toan  the 
date  here  fixed. 

THa  Kxos. 

Viigil  {Chorg,  L  206)  when  inculcating  the 
utility  of  observnig  the  stars,  declares  that  it  is  no 
kss  nfirrwniy  for  the  husbandman  than  for  the 
anriDor  to  watch  Arctnrus  and  the  glistening  Snake, 
sod  l&s  dojfs  of  £i«  Kidt  {haedonmque  diea  ser- 
wamUy  Hbwwhere  (Aen,  ix.  658)  he  compares  a 
dense  flight  of  arrows  and  javelins  rattling  against 
shields  and  bcimets  to  the  toirents  of  nin  proceed- 
ing ftuBi  the  wast  mader  the  inflneoce  of  the  waiety 
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kida  (pUmaUbui  Aosiif).  Horace  (Cbna.  iiL  1. 
27)  dwells  on  the  tenors  of  setting  Arctans  and 
the  ritmg  Kid,  while  Ovid  {TritL  I  L  13)  and 
Theocritus  (C-  53.  See  SchoL)  speak  in  the  sane 
strain.  In  Columella'a  Calendar  (xi.  2.  §  66)  we 
find  r,  KaL  CkloL  (27th  Sept)  Ha«di  eaorimdmr, 
and  a  little  £uther  on  (§  73)  Pridie  Mm.  Oetob, 
(4th  Nov.)  Haedi  ornrntar  vtapgn.  The  former 
date  marks  the  precise  day  of  thefrw  etwMa^ruM^ 
of  the  foremost  kid  at  Rome  for  the  Julian  en ; 
and  hence  the  apparetd  evening  riamg,  which  would 
fidl  some  days  earlier,  would  mdicate  the  appioach 
of  those  storms  which  commonly  attend  1^nn  the 
antumnal  equinox. 

III.  Division  of  thb  Taxa  into  SsAflONa. 

As  early  as  the  age  of  Hesiod  the  <inmfnfnf^ 
ment  of  different  seasons  was  marked  by  the  risiqgs 
and  setting  of  certain  stars ;  but  before  proceeding 
to  determme  these  limits  it  will  be  necessary  to 
ascertain  into  how  many  compartments  the  year 
was  portioned  out  by  the  earlier  Greeki. 

Homer  clearly  definei  three :  —  1.  Spring  (fap\ 
at  whole  return  the  nightingale  trills  her  notes 
among  the  greenwood  brakes  (CM.  xix.  519).  2L 
Winter  (x«M^,  X^^f^^  ^  whose  approach,  ac* 
companied  by  deluges  of  nun  {dBie^arow  6ftipw), 
the  cranes  fly  screaming  awav  to  the  streams  of 
ocean  {IL  iii.  4,  com^  Hesiod.  Erg,  448).  3. 
Summer  {d4pos\  to  which  x<V*a  i*  directly  opposed 
( Od.  vii  1 1 8).  4.  Three  lines  occur  in  the  Odyssey 
(xi  191.  aitrrap  MfptkBtfct  d4posTe(h\v7d  r^Mfti, 
and  also  xiL  76,  xiv.  384)  where  the  word  Mpa 
seems  to  be  distinguished  firam  ^4pos,  and  is  in 
consequence  generaBy  translated  oatama.  Ideler, 
however,  has  proved  in  a  ntis&ctory  manner 
(ffaitdlmck  der  Ckrom,  I  p.  243)  that  the  term 
originally  indicated  not  a  season  separate  firam  and 
fimowing  after  summer,  but  the  hottest  part  of 
summer  itielf ;  and  hence  Sirius,  whose  heliacal 
rising  took  phice  in  the  age  of  Homer  about  ihe 
midue  of  July,  is  designated  as  &<rH^  immpwhf 
(IL  V.  5  ;  see  SchoL  and  Eustath.  ad  loa ;  compare 
also  R  xxii.  26),  while  Aristotle  in  one  passage 
(Meleorolog.  il  5)  makes  the  heliacal  rising  of 
Sirius,  which  he  notes  as  coinciding  with  the  e»> 
trance  of  the  sun  into  Leo,  i  e.  24th  July  of  the 
Julian  calendar,  the  sign  of  the  commencement  of 
6w^ ;  and  in  another  pasiage  (Froblem,  xxv.  26, 
xxvi.  14^  places  the  rising  dT  Orion  at  the  begin- 
ning of  M>cipa,  and  the  acttiitt  of  the  lame  con- 
■teUation  at  the  beginning  of  wmter —  ip  fiera€o\fl 
rod  d4povs  ical  x'^M^^'  —  an  exi»eision  which 
deariy  indicates  that  iwApa  was  included  within 
the  more  general  ^4pos. 

Hesiod  notices  tap  (Erg,  462%  &4pos  (^  c), 
Xc^  (450),  and  in  his  poem  we  find  the  trace  of 
a  fourfidd  division,  for  he  employs  the  adjective 
fMTar»pty6s  {Erg.  415)  in  reference  to  the  period 
of  the  fint  rains,  when  the  excessive  heat  had  in 
some  decree  abated.  These  rains  he  elsewhere 
caUs  the  Oirw^y^T  ^Mffpor,  and-  notices  them  in  eon- 
nection  with  the  vintage,  when  he  enjoins  the 
mariner  to  hasten  home  to  port  befi)re  ^e  serene 
weather  has  passed  away — firfi^  fiiptuf  otpor  re 
viov  Kok  iwttpiyov  6fi€pov,  Moreover,  by  in»V™g 
^tfhs  proper  end  fifty  days  after  the  solstice  (Erg, 
663)  he  leaves  a  vacant  space  from  the  middle  of 
August  to  the  end  of  October,  which  he  must  have 
intended  to  fill  by  a  fourth  season,  which  he  no- 
where specifically  names.    As  late,  however,  aa 
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AflMbylas  {From.  453)  and  AriitophAneB  {Av, 
710)  the  MBSoni  are  spoken  of  aa  three.  x<'M^*'» 
Icy,  b4pos  by  the  former ;  X"^"^>  ^'V*  »^^po^  by 
the  hitter.  Nor  can  we  aroid  attaching  some 
wei^t  to  the  fiict  that  the  moet  ancient  poetg  and 
artists  recognised  the'Xlpeu  as  three  only,  bearing, 
according  to  the  Theogony  (901)  the  symboliaJ 
appellation  of  Order  (Ewo/bUa),  Justice  (Abci}), 
and  blooming  Peace  (Eip^nj).  Indeed  Pansanias 
has  preserved  a  record  of  a  time  when  the  *AfMu 
were  known  as  two  goddesses  only — Kapr^,  the 
patroness  of  fruits,  and  eoAA^,  the  guardian  of 
blossoms  (ix.  86.  §  2).  We  may  hence  safely 
conclude  that  the  Greeks  for  many  ages  discrimi- 
nated three  seasons  only.  Winter,  Sprinff,  and 
Summer,  that  the  general  name  for  the  whole  of 
summer  being  (^^poi,  the  hottest  portion  was  dis- 
tinguished as  hwipa^  and  that  the  Utter  term  was 
gradually  separated  from  the  former,  so  that  d^pos 
was  commonly  employed  for  early  summer,  and 
hr^pa  for  late  smnmer. 

The  first  direct  mention  of  autumn  is  contained 
in  the  treatise  De  Diada  (lib.  iil  &c.),  commonly 
ascribed  to  Hippocrates  (b.  c.  420),  where  we  are 
lold  that  the  year  is  usually  divided  into  four  parts, 
Winter  (xci/i^v).  Spring  (Ifop),  Summer  (^*pot\ 
Autumn  (^0cv^«poy)  ;  and  this  word  with  its 
synonym  fitrSfwwpoy  occurs  regularly  from  this  time 
forward,  proving  that  those  by  whom  they  were 
framed  considered  ^(6pa,  not  as  autumn,  but  as  the 
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peiiod  which  immediately  preceded  antonm  and 
mezged  in  it. 

We  discover  also  in  the  Greek  medical  writen 
traces  of  a  sevenfold  division,  although  there  is  ne 
evidence  to  prove  that  it  was  ever  generally 
adopted.  According  to  this  distribution,  summer 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  and  winter  into  three, 
and  we  have,  1.  Spring  {(lap).  2.  Early  rammer 
(p4pof),  3.  Late  summer  (ortipa).  4.  Autumn 
l<p$uf6^»po¥  s.  tuT^»po¥).  5.  The  ploughing  or 
sowing  season  (Jiporos  s.  owopirr^s).  6.  Winter 
proper  (xci^v).  7.  The  planting  season  (^u- 
roXla). 

From  Varro  (ILR.  I  28),  ColumeUa  (ix.  14^ 
XL  2),  and  Pliny  (xviiL  25)  we  infer  that  Julius 
Caesar,  in  his  C^endar,  selected  an  eight-fold 
division,  each  of  the  four  seasons  being  subdivided 
into  two,  after  this  manner:  1.  Ferif  InUutm. 
2.  Aegmnoctiuiu  Venwm,  3.  Aeakiiu  In$iut$iL  4. 
SoUtiium.  5.  Avtumm  ImUuim,  6.  AeqmmooHMm 
AutumnL    7.  Hiemii  Imtmm.    8.  Bruma» 

We  find  no  tnce  in  Homer  of  any  connection 
having  been  established  between  the  recurrence  of 
particular  astronomical  phenomena,  and  the  return 
of  the  seasons.  But  in  Hesiod,  as  remarked 
above,  and  in  subsequent  writers,  the  limits  of  the 
divisions  which  they  adopt  are  carefully  defined  by 
the  risings  and  settings  of  particular  stars  or  con- 
stellations. The  fofiowing  tabular  arrangement 
will  afford  a  view  of  the  most  important  systems : 


Commencement  of  spring 


Commencement  of  summer 
{ifiirros)  or  reaping  time 

Thrashing  time 

Period  of  most  oppressive  heat 

End  of  summer  l^^pos) 

Period  of  the  vintage 

Commencement  of  winter, 
which  coincides  with 
ploughing  time  {iporos)^ 
and  the  dose  of  navigation 


DwUioH  of  the  Secuons  aeoording  to  Hesiod, 

The  evening  (dicpojcK^^aiof)  rising  of  Arctums  60  days  afWr  the  winter 

solstice  (Erg,  564). 
(Heliacal)  rising  of  the  Pleiads  after  they  have  remained  concealed  for 

40  days  and  40  nifhts  (Erg.  383). 
(Heliacal)  rising  of  the  fint  star  in  Orion  (Erg,  595). 
(Heliacal)  rising  of  Sirius  (Erg.  582,  dec). 
Fifty  days  after  the  solstice  (Erg.  663). 

(Hdiacal)  rising  of  Arcturus.  Culmination  of  Sirius  and  Orion  (Erg.  609). 
The  (morning)  setting  of  the  Pleiades  (Erg.  383),  of  the  Hyades,  and  ol 

Orion  (^.615). 


According  to  tie  Author  of  the  TreaOm  **  De  Diaeta.^' 


Commencement  of  spring 
**  summer 

**  autumn 

••  winter 


The  vernal  equinox. 
Heliacal  rising  of  the  Pleiades. 
Heliacal  rising  of  Arcturus. 
Morning  setting  of  Pleiades. 


Sevenfild  DhdnoH,  aeoordmg  to  HippoeraUe  and  other  Medieal  Writert. 


« 
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Commeneeinent  of  spring  ... 

early  summer  (d4pos)    • 
late  summer  (iw^iipa) 
autumn         ... 
**  ploughing     and    sowing 

(ipoTOt  ffiropijrhs). 
(>ommcDeement  of  winter  proper  (x^tftinf)  - 
**  planting  season  ('^vraXta) 


The  vernal  equinox. 
Heliacal  rising  of  the  Pleiades. 
Heliacal  rising  of  Sirius. 
Heliacal  rising  of  Arcturus. 
Morning  setting  of  Pleiades. 

Winter  solstice. 

Evening  rising  of  Arcturus. 


Seaeoiu  aceording  to  Eudemon,  Emdoemty  and  other  Authors  quoted  m  the  Parapegma  of  Oemmus, 


First  breeses  of  Zephyrus 
Appearance  of  the  swisllow 
Appearance  of  kite  {heruAs  ^cur^oi) 
Commencement  of  summer 
Midwinter     .        -        .        .        • 


160or  17°  of  Aquarius. 

2o  of  Pisces. 

17<>  of  Pisces  (End.)  —  220  of  Pisces  (Snctem.). 

13®  of  Taurus. 

14^  of  CapncomusL 


A8TLUM 


ASTLUM. 


Itt 


Vctnal  tquDox. 
CommeDeement  of  floimner 
Summer  M^ttioe  {aoiatUmm) 
CommeDoement  of  autamn 
AntomiMl  equinox  - 
CoameBieement  of  winter 
Winter  lolitiee  {brmma)  • 


Aeoordmg  to  ik»  CMmiar  t^JiOku 
The  Vreeiei  of  FaTonxai  begin  to  blow 

Heliaad  riling  of  the  Pleiades  (Veigilia 

Morning  aetting  of  Fidicola 

Morning  setting  of  the  Pleiades 


Thns  BsrigTirg  to  ^ring,  ninety-one  days  ;  to  summer,  ninety-four 

to  winter,  ei^ty-fbnr  days. 


VII.  Id.  Feb.  (7  Febmaiy). 

VIII.  KaL  Apr.  (25  March). 
)  VII.  Kal  Mai.  (9  May). 

VIII.  KaL  Jon.  (24  Jone). 
III.  Id.  Aug.  (11  August). 
VIII.  KaL  Oct  (24  September). 
III.  Id.  Not.  (11  NoTember). 
VIII.  Kal.  Jan.  (25  December). 

days ;  to  autumn,  ninety-one  days  | 

[W.R.J 


ASTT^OMI  (harw6iun\  public  officers  in 
most  of  the  Greek  states,  who  had  to  prasenre  order 
m  the  streets,  to  keep  them  dean,  and  toseethatall 
bmldingB,  both  pnUie  and  priTate,  were  in  a  safe 
state,  and  not  likely  to  cause  injury  by  Islling 
down.  (Aristot  Pdit  vi.  6,  ed.  Schneider  ;  Plat 
I49.  Ti.  pp.  759,  763  ;  Dig.  43.  tit  10.  s.  1.)  At 
Athens  there  were  ten  astynomi,  five  for  the  dty 
sad  fiTe  for  the  Peiraeeos,  and  not  twenty,  fifteen 
for  the  aty  and  five  fi>r  the  Peiiaeeus,  as  is  stated 
in  some  editions  of  Haipociation.  (Harpocrot 
Said.  9,  9. ;  Bekka,  Anted,  p.  455  ;  Btfckh, 
Cofjk.  Iiuerip.  toL  L  p.  337.)  A  person  was 
obl^ed  to  discharge  this  burdensome  office  only 
once  in  hia  liiie.  (iSem.  Priiem.  p.  1461.)  The  ex- 
tent of  the  duties  of  the  Athenian  astynomi  is 
vnoertain.  Aristotle  states  (op.  Harpoer,  L  0.) 
that  they  bad  the  superintendence  of  the  scavengers 
(cespeA^yM),  whidi  would  naturally  belong  to 
them  on  aocoont  of  their  attending  to  the  deansing 
of  the  streets,  and  he  likewise  in&ims  us  that 
they  bad  the  superintendence  of  the  ftmale  musi- 
dan^  It  is  probable^  howcTer,  that  they  had 
only  to  do  with  the  latter  in  virtue  of  their  duty 
of  pRserring  order  in  the  streets,  since  the  regn- 
latMm  ^  all  the  public  prostitutes  bdonged  to  the 
agotanomL  [Agoranoml]  It  would  likewise 
appear  from  a  circumstance  related  by  Diogenes 
l^&tina  (tl  90)  that  they  could  prevent  a  person 
from  appearing  in  the  streets  in  luxurious  or  in- 
decent ^iparel.  It  is  mentioned  on  one  occasion 
that  a  will  was  deposited  with  the  astynomi 
(Isaens,  dW  CUoi^^  HereiL  p.  36,  ed.  Steph.),  a 
dreomstance  which  does  not  seem  (in  acowdance 
with  the  duties  of  their  office.  (Meier,  AU,  Pro- 
essi,  p.  93,&c) 

AST'LUM  (ArvXw).  In  the  Oreek  states 
the  temples,  altars,  ncred  gioyes,  and  statues  of 
the  gods  gencndly  possessed  the  privileges  of  pro- 
tecting slaves,  debton,  and  criminals,  who  fled  to 
them  for  refiage.  The  laws,  however,  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  rrcosnised  the  right  of  all  such  sacred 
places  to  affi>rd  tne  protection  which  was  claimed  ; 
bat  to  bare  confined  it  to  a  certain  number  of 
templea,  or  altars,  which  were  considered  in  a  more 
especial  nuamer  to  have  the  dirvX/o,  or  jut  tuyli, 
(Scrrxna  ad  Fir^  Am,  ii  761.)  There  were 
several  plasfw  in  Athens  which  possessed  this  pri- 
vilege ;  of  which  the  best  known  was  the  The- 
■ehnn,  sr  temple  of  Theseus,  in  the  dty,  which 
was  chiefly  intended  for  the  protection  of  the  ill- 
treated  slaves,  who  could  take  refuge  in  this  place, 
and  compel  their  masters  to  sell  them  to  some 
other  person.  (Pint  TVmw,  36  ;  Schol  ad 
Anatapk.  Eqmt.  1309  ;  Hesych.  and  Suidaa,  s.  v. 
Oifrijov.)    The  odber  places  in  Athens  which  pos- 


sessed the  jus  asyli  were:  the  altar  of  pity,  in  the 
agora,  the  altar  of  Zeus  'A7opa2»s,  t£e  altars  of 
the  twdve  gods,  the  altar  of  the  Eumenides  00 
the  Areiopagus,  the  Theseum  in  the  Peiraeeus, 
and  the  altar  of  Artemis,  at  Munychia  (Meier, 
AU,  Proa,  p.  404).  Among  the  most  cdebrated 
places  of  asylum  in  other  parts  o{  Greece,  we  may 
mention  the  temide  of  Poseidon,  in  Laoonia,  on 
Mount  Taenaius  (Thuc  L  128,  133 ;  Cora.  Nep. 
Pout,  c  4)  ;  the  temple  of  Poseidon,  in  Calauna 
(Plut  Demottk,  29)  ;  and  the  temple  of  Athena 
Alea,  in  Tegea  (Pans,  iii  5.  §  6).  It  would  ap- 
pear, however,  that  all  sacred  places  were  sup- 
posed to  protect  an  individual  to  a  certain  extent, 
even  if  their  ri^t  to  do  so  was  not  recognised  by 
the  laws  of  the  state,  in  which  they  were  ntuated. 
In  such  cases,  however,  as  the  law  gave  no  pro- 
tection, it  seems  to  have  been  considend  lawful  to 
use  any  means  in  order  to  compel  the  individuals 
who  had  taken  refuge  to  leave  the  sanctuary,  ex- 
cept dragging  them  out  by  personal  violence. 
Thns  it  was  not  uncommon  to  fiuce  a  persop  from 
an  altar  or  a  statue  of  a  god,  by  tiie  application  of 
fire.  (Eurip.  Androm,  256,  with  Schol  ;  Plant 
Motua,  V.  1.  65.) 

In  the  time  of  Tiberius,  the  number  of  places 
possessing  the  jus  asyli  in  the  Greek  dties  in 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor  became  so  numerous,  as 
seriously  to  impede  the  administiation  of  justice. 
In  consequence  of  this,  the  senate,  by  the  com- 
mand of  the  emperor,  limited  the  jus  asyli  to  a 
few  cities,  but  did  not  entirdy  abolish  it,  as 
Suetonius  (7tt.  37)  has  enoneondy  stated.  (See 
Tacit  Ann,  iii  60—63,  iv.  14  ;  and  Eraesti's  Em- 
cursui  to  Suet  Tib,  37.) 

The  asylum  which  Romulus  is  said  to  have 
opened  at  Rome  on  the  Capitoline  hill,  between 
its  two  summits,  in  order  to  increase  the  popula- 
tion of  the  city  (Liv.  L  8  ;  Veil.  Pat  L  8 ;  Dionys. 
ii.  15),  was,  according  to  the  legend,  a  place  of 
refuge  for  the  inhabitants  of  other  states,  rather 
than  a  sanctuary  for  those  who  had  viokted  the 
kws  of  the  dty.  In  the  republican  and  early  im- 
perial times,  a  right  of  asylum,  such  as  existed  in 
the  Greek  states,  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
recognised  by  the  Roman  law.  Livy  seems  to 
speu:  of  the  right  (xxxv.  51)  as  peculiar  to  the 
Greeks: — Tunplmm  sti  ApoUmia  DeUum — so 
jmn  tcmeto  quo  umt  tompla  auae  aa^  Qrasd  ap- 
pdkmt.  By  a  constitutio  of  Antoninus  Pius,  it  was 
decreed  that,  if  a  slave  in  a  province  fled  to  the 
temples  of  the  gods  or  the  statues  of  the  emperon, 
to  avoid  the  w-usage  of  his  master,  the  praeses 
could  compd  the  master  to  sdl  the  slave  (Gains, 
L  53)  ;  and  the  slave  was  not  regarded  by  tiie  law 
as  a  runaway — /uffiUmu  (Dig.  21.  tit  1.  s.  17. 
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I  12).  This  constitatio  of  Antoninus  is  quoted 
io  Justinianis  Institutes  (1.  tit  8.  s.  2),  with  a 
slight  altemtion  ;  the  words  ad  aedem  tacram  are 
suhstituted  for  ad  fbnui  deorum^  since  the  jus  asyli 
was  in  his  time  extended  to  churches.  Those 
slaves  who  took  refuge  at  the  statue  of  an  em- 
peror were  considered  to  inflict  disgrace  on  their 
master,  as  it  was  reasonably  supposed  that  no 
slaTe  would  take  such  a  step,  unless  he  had  re- 
ceived Teiy  bad  usage  from  his  master.  If  it 
could  be  proved  that  anj  individual  had  instigated 
the  slave  of  another  to  flee  to  the  statue  of  an  em- 
peror, he  was  liable  to  an  action  out  i  upii  tervi, 
(Dig.  47.  tit  11.  s.  5.)  The  right  of  a^lum 
seems  to  have  been  generally,  but  not  entirely, 
confined  to  sUves.  (Dig.  48.  tit  19.  s.  28.  §  7. 
Comp.  Osiander,  De  Atj^  OmtUium^  in  Gronov. 
Thticmr.  vol.  vL  ;  Simon,  Swr  lu  Ai^flu,  in  Mim, 
de  t*Acad,  det  Ifueript,  voL  iiL  ;  Bringer,  De  A»jf- 
lorum  Origme^  Ueu^e^Abunt,  Lugd.  Bat  1828  ;  C. 
Neu,  De  Aa^  Gott  1837  ;  respecting  the  right 
of  asylum  in  the  churches  under  the  Christian 
emperors,  see  Rein,  Dae  Crinumabreekt  der  Romero 
p.  896.) 

The  term  iffvXia  was  also  applied  to  the  secu- 
rity from  plunder  (iurvXia  icol  jcot^  yfjp  icol  Kork 
b&jaffffai^)y  which  was  sometimes  granted  by  one 
state  to  another,  or  even  to  single  individuals.  (See 
Bdckh,  Corp.  Inaorip,  L  p.  725.) 

ATELEIA  (&rcXe(a),  is  senenlly  immunity  or 
exemption  firam  some  or  all  the  duties  which  a 
person  has  to  perform  towards  the  state.  Im- 
munities may  be  granted  either  as  a  privilege  to 
the  citizens  of  a  state,  exempting  them  ftom  certain 
duties  which  would  otherwise  be  incumbent  on 
them,  or  they  are  given  as  honoraiy  distinctions  to 
fiveign  kiqgs,  states,  communities  or  even  private 
individuals.  Witk  regard  to  the  latter  the  ate- 
leia  was  usually  an  exemption  from  custom  duties 
on  the  importation  or  exportation  of  goods,  and 
was  given  as  a  reward  for  certain  good  services. 
Thus  Croesus  received  the  ateleia  at  Delphi 
(Herod.  L  64),  the  Deceleans  at  Sparta  (Herod, 
ix.  73),  and  Leuoon,  the  ruler  of^  Bosporus,  at 
Athens.  (Dem.  e.  LepL  p.  466,  &c)  It  appears 
that  if  a  p^son  thus  distinguished,  or  a  citisen  of  a 
foreign  community  possessing  the  ateleia,  took  up  his 
residence  in  the  state  which  had  granted  it,  he  also 
enjoyed  other  privileges,  such  as  the  exemption 
from  the  protection  money,  or  tax  which  resident 
aliens  had  to  pay  at  Athens.  (Harpocrat  f.  v. 
to-orcX^i)  Nay  this  ateleia  might  even  become 
equivalent  to  the  full  franchise,  as,  s.  ^.  the  Byzan- 
tines gave  the  exemption  fivm  liturgies,  and  the 
franchise  to  all  Athenians  that  might  go  to  Byzan- 
tium. (Dem.  De  Coron,  p.  256.)  In  many  in- 
stances a  partial  ateleia,  or  an  exemption  from 
custom  duties,  was  granted  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging commerce.  (Theophr.  Omt,  23 ;  SchoL 
adAriatoph,  Plmt.  905,  with  BSckh'fe  remarks,P«U. 
Eoon.  p.  87.)  With  regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  a 
state,  we  must,  as  in  the  case  of  Athena,  again  dis- 
tmgniah  between  two  classes,  viz.  the  resident 
aliens  and  real  dtiaens.  At  Athens  all  resident 
aliens  had  to  pay  a  tax  (juromtw)  which  we  may 
term  protection-tax,  because  it  was  the  price  for 
the  protection  they  enjoyed  at  Athens ;  but  as  it 
was  the  interest  of  the  state  to  increase  commerce, 
and  for  that  purpose  to  attract  strangers  to  settle  at 
Athens,  many  of  them  were  exempted  from  this 
tn  s,  I.  e.  enjoyed  the  &t Acia  fitrouciov  (Dem.  c. 
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Arieher,  p^  691),  and  some  were  even  exempted 
fit>m  custom  duties,  and  the  proper^f"  tax  or  ciir- 
4>opd,  from  which  an  Athenian  citizen  could  never 
be  exempted.     The  ateleia  enjoyed  by  Athenian 
citizens  was  either  a  general  immunity  (ierdXitta 
airdrrwy),  such  as  was  granted  to  persons  who  had 
done  some  great  service  to  their  country,  and  even 
to  their  descendants,  as  in  the  case  of  Hazmodius 
and  Aristogeiton ;  or  it  was  a  partial  one  exempting 
a  person  from  all  or  certain  Utuxgies,  from  certain 
custom  duties,  or  from  service  in  the  army.    The 
last  of  these  immunities  was  legally  enjoyed  by  all 
members  of  the  council  of  the  Five  Hundred  (Ly- 
cnrg.  0.  Xeoer.  1 1),  and  the  arehons  for  the  time 
being,  by  the  farmers  of  the  custom  duties  (Dem. 
0,  Neaer.  1353),  and  by  those  who  traded  by  sea, 
although  with  diem  the  exemption  must  have  beeo 
limited.     (SchoL  odAritL  PImL  905,  AAum,  399; 
Suid.  f.  V.  $farop6s  tlfAL)    Most  information  re- 
specting the  ateleia  is  derived  from  Demosthenea* 
speech  against  Leptines.    But  compare  also  Wolffs 
ProUffom,  ad Lepi.  p.had.SLCi  Biickh^PM.Eam. 
p.  85,  &c ;  Westermann,  De  pubUoie  Athemauimm 
Hmmribm  ei  Praemiis^  p.  6,  &c  [L.  S.]     ' 

ATELLA'NAE  FA'BULAE.  [CoMoiniA.] 
ATHENAEUM  (&9^yaioir),  a  school  (Ivdue) 
founded  by  the  Emperor  Hadrun  at  Rome,  for  the 
promotion  of  literary  and  scientific  studies  (mjfenu- 
artan  artiMm)^  and  called  Athenaeum  from  the 
town  of  Athens,  which  was  still  regarded  as  the 
seat  of  intellectaal  refinement  The  Athenaeum 
was  situated  on  the  Capitoline  hill.  It  was  a  kind 
of  university ;  and  a  staff  of  professors,  for  the 
various  branches  of  study,  was  regulariy  eqgaged. 
Undeuf  Theodosius  II.,  for  example,  there  were 
three  orators,  ten  grammarians,  five  sophists,  one 
philosopher,  two  lawyers,  or  jurisconsults.  Besides 
the  instruction  given  by  these  magistri,  poets,  ore- 
tors,  and  critics  were  accustomed  to  recite  their 
compositions  there,  and  these  prelections  were  some- 
times honoured  with  the  presence  of  the  emperors 
themselves.  There  were  other  places  where  such 
redtatioDs  were  made,  as  the  Library  of  Trejan 
[Bibliothica]  ;  sometimes  also  a  room  was  hired, 
and  made  into  an  auditorium,  seats  erected,  &c. 
The  Athenaeum  seems  to  have  continued  in  high 
repute  till  the  fifth  century.  Littie  is  known  of 
the  details  of  study  or  discipline  in  the  Athenaeum, 
but  in  the  constitution  of  the  year  370,  there  are 
some  regulations  respecting  students  in  Rome^  from 
which  it  would  appear  that  it  must  have  been  a 
veiy  extensive  and  important  institution.  And 
this  is  confirmed  by  other  statements  contained  in 
some  of  the  Fathns  and  other  andent  authors, 
from  which  we  learn  that  youqg  men  from  all 
parts,  after  finishing  their  usual  school  and  college 
studies  in  their  own  town  or  province,  used  to  re- 
sort to  Rome  as  a  sort  of  higher  university,  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  their  ^ucation.  (Aur.  Vict 
Oies.  14  ;  Dion  Cass.  IxxilL  17  ;  Capitolin.  PerfM. 
1 1,  Chrdian,  Sen,  3  ;  Lamnrid.  Aleaf,  Sever.  85  ; 
Cod.  Theod.  14.  tit  9.  s.  1.)  [A.  A.] 

ATHLETAE  (Aaxiyrof,  AaXirr^pcs),  were  per- 
sons who  contended  in  the  public  anmes  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  fiir  the  prises  ( wAo,  whence 
the  name  of  A0\irroO,  which  were  given  to  thoee 
who  conquered  in  contests  of  agility  and  strength. 
This  name  was,  in  the  later  period  of  Gredanhia- 
tory  and  among  the  Romans,  properiy  confined  to 
those  persons  who  entirely  devoted  themselves  to 
a  course  of  training  which  might  fit  them  to  excel 
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in  neh  oonteeti^  and  wbo,  in  fiwti  made  athletic 
ezerdaes  their  prafeMioii.  Tbe  atUetae  difeed, 
tlierefbiR,  firom  tbe  qgomidaB  (&7tfy«rrai),  who 
mHj  iNxnned  gyxmiaitic  ezeiciiei  for  the  nke  of 
impEoving  thdr  health  and  bodily  ttraDgth,  and 
wbo,  thmigh  they  aometmies  contended  Ibr  the 
praea  m  ue  poUic  garnet,  did  not  derote  their 
whole  Ihea,  like  the  athletae,  to  preparing  for 
thcee  contcata.  In  eariy  timet  there  doet  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  any  distinction  between  the 
athletae  and  aoonistae  ;  txnce  we  find  that  many 
mdiridaala^  woo  obtained  priiet  at  the  g;reat  na- 
tional  garnet  of  the  Qreeka,  were  penona  of  con- 
iideraUe  political  importaaoe,  who  were  never  con- 
■idered  to  pome  athletic  ezerdaea  as  a  profeacion. 
Thna  we  read  that  Phayllos,  of  Crotona,  who  had 
thrice  eonpiered  in  the  Pythian  games,  commanded 
a  Tcaael  at  the  battle  of  Salamis  (Herod.  Tiii  47  ; 
Pans.  X.  9.  §  1) ;  and  that  Doriena,  of  Rhodea, 
who  had  obtained  the  priae  in  all  of  tiie  four  great 
featiTals,  was  celebiatedin  Grteoe  fior  his  opposition 
to  the  Athenians.  (Pans,  vi  7.  f  1,  2.)  Bat  as 
the  indiriduala,  who  obtained  the  prises  in  these 
gamea,  reoetred  great  hononii  and  rewards,  not 
only  fiom  their  fellow-dtiiens,  bat  also  from 
foreign  stata^  those  persons  who  intended  to  con- 
tend for  the  prises  made  eztiaardinary  efforts  to 
pRfive  themaelTes  for  the  contest ;  and  it  was 
soon  foiDid  tha^  unless  they  snbjected  themselTes 
to  a  aererer  cooise  of  training  than  was  aiforded  by 
the  ordBBary  exercises  of  the  gymnasia,  they  woald 
not  haTe  any  chance  of  gaining  the  lictoiy.  Thus 
anae  a  daas  of  indiTiduals,  to  whom  the  term 
athletae  waa  appropriated,  amd  who  became,  in 
ooarae  of  time,  the  only  persons  who  contended  in 
the  pnblic  games. 

Athletae  were  first  introdnoed  at  Rome,  B.  c 
18C,  in  the  gamea  exhibited  by  M.  Fnlnns,  on 
the  cnodasion  of  the  Aetolian  war.  (Liv.  xxxix. 
22.)  Aemilias  Paolns,  after  the  conqaest  of  Per- 
aena,  lie.  167,  is  said  to  have  exhibited  games  at 
Amphipolis,  at  which  athletae  contended.  (LiT.xlv. 
52.)  A  etriamem  ortfafamw  (YaL  Max.  ii  4. 
i  7)  waa  also  exhibited  by  Scaurns,  in  &  a  59 ; 
and  among  the  Tarioas  games  with  which  Jnlias 
Caeaar  gr^ified  the  people,  we  read  of  a  contest  of 
athletae,  which  lasted  fiir  three  days,  and  which 
was  exhibited  in  a  temparszy  stadium  in  the 
Gampoa  Martins.  (Suet  JuL  39.)  Under  the 
Roman  emperus,  and  especially  under  Nero, 
who  waa  passionately  fimd  of  the  Grecian  games, 
the  nnmber  of  athletae  increased  greatly  in  Italy, 
Oieeoe,  and  Asia  Minor ;  and  many  inscriptions 
■■■Idling  diem  have  come  down  to  as,  which 
•how  that  pRrfesaional  athletae  were  Tery  numer- 
oos,  and  thai  they  enjoyed  serersl  pririleges. 
They  Inrmed  at  Rome  a  kind  of  corporation,  and 
■fanaai,  and  a  common  hall — 
(Orelli,  Inter^  2688),  in  iHiich 
they  wcR  aceostoraed  to  ddibaate  on  all  matten 
wlneh  had  a  refiaenoe  to  the  interests  of  the  body. 
We  find  that  they  were  called  Heradtmeij  and 
abo  jgnfMs  becaase  they  were  accustomed  to  ex- 
crcMe,  in  winter,  in  a  corered  place  called  xystos 
(YitrvT.  TL  10)  ;  sad  that  they  had  a  president, 
who  was  called  xjftianimtf  and  also  ipx<*P*^'* 

T%oae  athletae  who  conquered  in  any  of  the 
great  national  teiTsla  of  the  Oredu  were  called 
hmvmMo  (I^perocai),  and  receiTed,  as  has  been  al- 
raady  remnked,  the  greatest  hcnoois  and  rewards. 
Sadi  a  eonqnenr  was  considered  to  confer  honour 
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upon  the  state  to  which  he  belonged  ;  he  entered 
his  natiye  city  in  triumph,  through  a  breach  made 
in  the  walls  for  his  reception,  to  intimate,  says 
Plutarch,  that  the  state  which  possessed  such  a 
dtiaen  had  no  oocaaion  for  walls.  He  usually  passed 
through  the  walls  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  white 
horses,  and  went  along  the  principal  street  of  tiie 
dty  to  the  temple  of  the  guardian  deity  of  the 
state,  where  hymns  of  Tictory  were  suns.  Those 
games,  which  gave  the  conqueron  the  riant  of  such 
an  entrance  into  the  city,  were  called  uelaaHei 
(from  wnXaimu^),  This  term  was  originally  con- 
fined to  the  four  great  Qredan  festiTals,  the 
Olympian,  Isthmian,  Nemean,  and  Pythian  ;  but 
was  afterwards  mlied  to  other  public  games,  ai^ 
for  instance,  to  those  instituted  in  Asia  Minor. 
(Suet.  Aer.  25  ;  Dion  Caas. Ixiii  20 ;  Plat.5H». 
iL5.  §2;  Plin.j^.  X.119, 120.)  In  the  Greek 
states  the  yictora  in  these  games  not  only  obtained 
the  greatest  slory  and  respect,  but  also  substantial 
rewinds.  They  were  genenlly  relieTed  from  the 
payment  of  taxes,  and  also  enjoyed  tiie  first  seat 
(wpof yig)  in  all  public  games  and  spectMles.  Their 
statues  were  firequently  erected  at  the  cost  of  the 
states  in  the  most  fiwquentod  part  of  the  city,  aa 
the  market-phoe^  the  gymnaaia,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  the  templea.  (Pane,  tl  IS.  §  1,  til 
17.  §8b)  At  Athena,  acoordinf  to  a  kw  <rf  Solon, 
the  conquerars  in  the  Olympic  games  were  re- 
warded with  a  priae  of  500  drachmae,  and  the 
oonqnerars  in  the  Isthmian,  with  one  of  100 
drachmae  (Dioff.  Lafrt  L  55  ;  Pfait  SoL  29)  ; 
and  at  Sparta  they  had  the  pririlm  of  fightiqg 
near  the  person  of  the  king.  (Plut  l^  22^ 
The  pririleges  of  the  athletae  were  preserred  and  in- 
creased by  Augustus  (Snet.  Aug,  45)  ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing emperoni^pear  to  have  always  treated  them 
with  oonsidenble  favour.  Those  who  conquered 
in  the  games  called  iselastici  receited,  in  the  time 
of  Trajan,  a  sum  from  the  state,  tanned  opaoato. 
(Plin.J^x.119,120;  compare  VitraT.  ix. /Vv^fC) 
By  a  rescript  of  Diocletian  and  M^^tmUn^  those 
aUkletae  who  had  obtained  in  the  sacred  games 
(aacn*  oMfamMu,  by  which  is  probably  meant  the 
iwUutici  btdi)  not  less  than  three  crowni^  and  had 
not  bribed  their  antagonists  to  glTo  them  the  Tie- 
tory,  enjoyed  immunity  from  idl  taxes.  (Cod.  10. 
tit  53.) 

The  term  athletae,  though  sometimes  applied 
metaphorically  to  other  combatants,  was  properiy 
limited  to  those  who  contended  for  the  priae  in  the 
five  following  contests:  —  1.  /gaaauiy  (3^/Mf, 
eafSMff).  2.  WraUitig  (wd^^  buta),  3,  Btmku 
(iniy/i4,jN(^i2alMs).  4,  The  pmiaiklom(w4rra0ka^}, 
or,  aa  the  Romans  called  it,  oaiiiQajrtfaai.  5.  The 
pameratimm  (voyapdriov).  Of  all  these  an  aocoont 
is  given  in  separate  artides.  [Stadium  ;  Locta  ; 
PuoiLATUs ;  Pbntatblon  ;  pANcaanuM.] 
These  contests  were  divided  into  two  kinds  —  the 
SMsre  (Ma^  /Sop^spa),  and  the  l^  (aovfo, 
cou^^apa).  Under  the  fanner  were  induded 
wrestlings  boxing  and  the  exerdses  of  the  pancra- 
tium, wmch  consisted  of  wrestling  and  boxing  com- 
bined, and  was  also  called  pammaehion  ;  and  under 
the  latter,  running,  and  the  smarate  parts  of  the 
pentathlon,  sach  as  le^>ing,  throwing  the  discus, 
dec.    (Plati^.  Tiiip.833,J?«tf^.p.27l.) 

Great  attention  was  paid  to  the  training  of  the 
athleoe.  They  were  generally  trained  in  the 
palaaitiae,  which,  in  the  Grecian  states,  wen 
distinct  places   from  the  gymnasia,  thou^  thej 
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have  been  fireqnently  confoanded  by  modem 
writen.  [PALABsrmA.]  Their  ezercifes  were 
Biipermtended  by  the  gymnasiarch  (yuftyatrtdpxnf), 
and  their  diet  was  regulated  by  the  aliptes  (dActir. 
ri)i).  [Aliptab.]  According  to  Pamanias  {yL 
7.  §  3),  the  athletae  did  not  anciently  eat  meat, 
but  principdly  lired  upon  freth  cheese  (''^fp^i^  ^t 
r&y  raXapcnf)  ;  and  Diogenes  La&tiiu  (viii  12, 
13)  informs  ns  that  their  original  diet  consisted 
of  dried  figs  (krx^'  t'IP^^)9  moist  or  new  cheese 
{rvpois  iypoTs)^  and  wheat  (mfpots).  The  eating 
of  meat  by  the  athletae  is  said,  according  to  some 
writers  (Fans.  L  a),  to  haye  been  first  introduced 
by  Dromeus  of  Stymphalus,  in  Arcadia  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  others,  by  the  philosopher  Pythagoras, 
or  by  an  aliptes  of  that  name.  (Diog.  LaSrt  /.  o.) 
According  to  Galen  (De  VaL  7\iemL,  iii  1),  the 
athletae,  who  practised  the  severe  exercises  (fiaptU 
idAirrol),  ate  pork  and  a  particular  kind  of  bread  ; 
and  from  a  remaric  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic  (Diog. 
LaSrt.  tL  49),  it  would  appear  that  in  his  time 
beef  and  poric  fiirmed  the  ordinary  diet  of  the 
athletae.  Beef  is  also  mentioned  by  Pkto  {De 
Rep,  L  p.  338)  as  the  food  of  the  athletae ;  and 
a  writer  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (iz.  p.  402,  c  d.) 
relates  that  a  Theban  who  liyed  upon  goats*  flesh 
became  so  strong,  that  he  was  enabled  to  over^ 
come  all  the  athletae  of  his  time.  At  the  end 
of  the  exercises  of  each  day,  the  athletae  were 
obliged  to  take  a  certain  quanti^  of  food,  which 
was  usually  called  Ayoyico^ayfa  and  iafayKarpo^ta, 
or  fiioios  Tpo^  (Arist  PoL  Tiii  4)  ;  after  which, 
they  were  accustomed  to  sleep  for  a  long  while. 
The  quantity  of  animal  food  which  some  celebrated 
athletae,  such  as  Milo^  Theagenes,  and  Astydamas, 
are  said  to  have  eaten,  appears  to  us  quite  incre- 
dible. (Athen.  x.  pp.  412, 413.)  The  food  which 
they  ate  was  usually  dry,  and  is  called  by  Juvenal 
eol^Ma  (ii  63). 

The  athletae  were  anointed  with  oil  by  the 
aliptae,  previously  to  entering  the  palaestra  and 
contending  in  the  public  games,  and  were  accus- 
tomed to  contend  naked.  In  the  description  of 
the  games  given  in  the  twen^-third  book  of  the 
Iliad  {L  685, 710),  the  combatanto  are  said  to  have 
worn  a  girdle  about  their  loins  ;  and  the  same 
practice,  as  we  learn  firom  Thucydides  (L  6), 
anciently  prevailed  at  the  Olympic  games,  but 
was  discontinued  afterwards. 

This  subject  is  one  of  such  extent  that  nothing 
but  an  outline  can  here  be  given  ;  further  particu- 
Lirs  are  contained  in  the  articles  Isthmia,  Nsmba, 
Oltmpia,  and  Ptthia  ;  and  the  whde  subject 
is  treated  most  elaborately  by  Krause,  IXe  dym- 
nattik  nnd  Affomttik  der  HeOmen^  Leipzig,  1841. 

ATHLOTHETAE.    [AooNOTHn-Ai.] 

ATPMIA  (ari^).  A  citixen  of  Athens  had 
the  power  to  exercise  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  a  citixen  as  long  as  he  was  not  suffering  under 
any  kind  of  atimia,  a  word  which  in  meaning 
nearly  answers  to  our  outlawry,  in  as  much  as  a 
person  forfeited  by  it  the  protection  of  the  laws  of 
nis  country,  and  mostly  all  the  rights  of  a  dtisen 
also.  The  atimia  occurs  in  Attica  as  early  as  the 
legislation  of  Solon,  without  the  term  itself  being 
in  any  way  defined  in  the  laws  (Dem.  e,  Ari§- 
toerat  p.  640),  which  shows  that  the  idea  con- 
nected with  it  must,  even  at  that  time,  have  been 
fiuniliar  to  the  Athenians,  and  this  idea  was  pro> 
baljly  that  of  a  complete  civil  death  ;  that  is,  an 
individual  labouring  under  atimia,  together  with 
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all  that  belonged  to  him  (his  children  as  well  as  his 

Eoperty),  had,  in  the  eyes  of  the  state  and  tha 
ws,  no  existence  at  aU.  This  atimia,  undoubt- 
edly the  only  one  in  early  times,  may  be  tenned  a 
total  one,  and  in  cases  where  it  was  inflicted  as  a 
punishment  for  any  particular  aime^  was  gene- 
rally also  perpetual  and  hereditary ;  hence  Demo- 
sthenes, in  speaking  of  a  person  suffering  under  it, 
often  uses  the  expression  kMiwo^  irifMSt  or  airXms 
ifrifuereu  (a  Mid.  p.  542,  e,  Aridog,  p.  779,  e.  Mid, 
p.  546).  A  detailed  enumeration  of  the  ri^ts  of 
which  an  atimos  was  deprived,  is  given  by  Aes- 
chines  (e.  Timarch,  pp.  44,  46).  He  was  not 
allowed  to  hold  any  avil  or  priestly  office  what- 
ever, either  in  the  city  of  Athens  hself,  or  in  any 
town  within  the  dominion  of  Athens;  he  could  not 
be  employed  as  hoald  or  as  ambassador ;  he  could 
not  give  his  opinion  or  speak  either  in  die  public 
assembly  or  in  the  senate,  he  was  not  even  allowed 
to  appear  within  the  extent  of  the  agoia ;  he  was 
excluded  from  visiting  the  public  sanctuaries  as 
well  as  from  taking  part  in  any  public  sacrifice ;  he 
could  neither  bring  an  action  against  a  person  from 
whom  he  had  sustained  an  injury,.nor  appear  as  a 
witness  in  any  of  the  courts  of  justice ;  nor  could, 
on  the  other  hand,  any  one  bring  an  action  against 
him.  (Compare  Dem.  c  ^Vsoer.  p.  1353,  e.  Timo- 
etat,  p.  739,  De  Lib,  Rhod,  p.  200«  PhU^.  uL 
p.  122,  c  Mid.  p.  542,  Lys.  e.  Andoo.  p.  22^) 
The  right  which,  in  pomt  of  fisct,  included  most  of 
those  which  we  have  here  enumerated,  was  that 
of  taking  part  in  the  po^uUv  assembly  (Kiyuf 
and  Tip^cty).  Hence,  this  one  right  is  most  fre- 
quently the  only  one  which  is  mentioned  as  being 
forfeited  by  atimia.  (Dem.  e,  TimoeraL  pp.  715, 
717 ;  Aeschin.  o.  TYmora^  p>  54,  &c ;  Andocxd. 
De  Mytt.  p.  36  ;  Dem.  e.  AndroL  pp.  602,  604.) 
The  service  in  the  Athenian  armies  was  not  only 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  duty  which  a  citisen 
had  to  perform  towards  the  state,  but  as  a  right 
and  a  privilege ;  of  which  therefore  the  atimos  was 
likewise  dcnprived.  (Dem.  c.  TimoeraL  p.  715.) 
When  we  hear  that  an  atimos  had  no  right  to 
claim  the  protection  of  the  laws,  when  suffering 
injuries  from  others,  we  must  not  imagine  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  law  to  expose  the 
atimos  to  the  insults  or  ill-tieatment  of  his  fecmer 
feUow-citizens,  or  to  encourase  the  pec^le  to  mal- 
treat him  with  impunity,  as  might  be  inferred  inm 
the  expression  m  ftrifioi  rov  i04\mrros  (Plat. 
Cfoip.  p.  508) ;  but  all  that  the  law  meant  to  do 
was,  that  if  any  such  thing  happened,  Uie  atimos 
had  no  right  to  claim  the  protection  of  the  laws. 
We  have  above  referred  to  two  laws  mentioned  by 
Demosthenes,  in  which  the  children  and  the  property 
of  an  atimos  were  included  in  the  atimia.  As  re- 
gards the  children  or  heirs,  the  infiuny  came  to 
them  as  an  inheritance  which  they  could  not 
avoid.  [HsRBS.]  But  when  we  read  of  the  pro- 
perty of  a  man  being  induded  in  the  atimia,  it 
can  only  mean  that  it  shared  the  hiwless  charac- 
ter of  its  owner,  that  is,  it  did  not  enjoy  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law,  and  could  not  be  mortgaged. 
The  property  of  an  atimos  for  a  positive  crime, 
such  as  those  mentioned  below,  was  probably  never 
confiscated,  but  only  in  the  case  of  a  public  debtor, 
as  we  shall  see  her»fter ;  and  when  Andocides  (tU 
Mfftt.  p.  36)  uses  the  expression  &ri/ioi  fivaif  rk  ir^ 
ftara,  r&  8^  xF^ftora  ttxoy,  the  contniy  which  he 
had  in  view  can  only  have  been  the  case  of  a  public 
debtor.    On  the  whole,  it  appears  to  have  been 
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hnaga  to  Atlwnlan  notunu  of  jvftice  to  eonfiicate 
the  property  of  a  penon  who  had  ineumd  per- 
tonal  atimm  hj  lome  fllq^al  mtL  (Dem.  e,  Lgpt. 
p.  504.) 

The  crimes  ftr  whkh  total  and  peipetoal  ati- 
mia  was  mflirti^  <m  a  penon  wen  as  follow:  — 
The  grnng  and  accepting  of  hribee,  the  embenle- 
ment  of  public  money,  mimifeft  prodb  of  oowardlee 
in  the  diefenoe  of  hia  eoontiy,  frlae  witnen,  fidee 
acciwatinn,  and  bad  oondoct  towards  parents  (An- 
dodd.  L  e.) :  monoTer,  if  a  person  either  by  deed 
or  by  wwd  injured  or  insnlted  a  magistrate  while 
he  was  per£Kmxng  the  duties  of  his  office  (Dem. 
&  M^  p.  624, /Vs  Jlfi^o/dp.  pu  200) ;  if  as  a  judge 
he  had  been  guilty  of  nsitiaUty  (e.  Mid,  p.  543); 
if  he  squanderad  away  his  paternal  inheritance,  or 
was  ffuilty  of  prostitution  (Diog,  LaSrt  i  2.  7X  Ac. 
We  hare  aboTe  called  this  atimia  perpetual ;  fiir  if 
a  pefBon  had  onoe  incurred  it,  he  could  scaioely 
erer  yufpt  to  be  lawfully  released  from  it  A  law, 
mentianed  by  Demosthenes  (c«  Timoerat  n.  715), 
ordained  that  the  releasing  of  any  kind  of  atimoi 
should  never  be  proposed  in  the  public  assembly, 
unless  an  assembly  consisting  of  at  least  6000 
dtiaens  had  prerioosly,  in  secret  delibenitian, 
agreed  that  such  might  be  done.  And  even  then 
the  matter  could  only  be  discossed  in  so  fiyr  as  the 
senate  and  people  thought  proper.  It  was  only  in 
times  when  the  republic  was  threatened  by  great 
dasher  that  an  atimos  mk;ht  hope  to  recoTor  his 
lost  rights,  and  in  such  circumstances  the  atimoi 
were  sometimes  restored  m  moMm  to  their  former 
rights.     (Xen.  HtOm,  ii  2.  §  11 ;  Andoeid.  t  o.) 

A  second  kind  of  atimia,  which  though  in  its 
extent  a  total  one,  lasted  only  until  the  person 
subject  to  it  fulfilled  those  duties  for  the  neglect 
of  which  it  had  been  inflicted,  was  not  so  much  a 
ponishment  fiv  any  particnlar  crime  as  a  means  of 
compdling  a  man  to  submit  to  the  laws.  This  was 
the  atimia  of  public  debtors.  Any  dtisen  of  Athens 
who  owed  money  to  the  public  treasury,  whether 
his  debt  arose  from  a  fine  to  which  he  had  been 
eondemned,  or  from  a  part  he  had  taken  in  any 
brsaeh  of  the  administration,  or  from  his  haTing 
pledged  himself  to  the  republic  for  another  person, 
was  in  a  state  of  total  atimia  if  he  refused  to  pay  or 
could  not  pay  the  sum  which  was  due.  His  chil- 
dren durii^  his  lifetime  were  not  indnded  in  Us 
atimia ;  they  remained  MrtftM,  (Dem.  e.  TXeoorm. 
ph.  1322.)  If  he  perscTered  in  his  refusal  to  pay 
beyond  the  time  of  the  ninth  piytany,  his  debt 
was  doubled,  and  his  property  was  taken  and  sold. 
(Andoeid.  L  e»;  Dem.  o.  Nieoatrat.  p.  1255,  o, 
Nmtr.  pk  1347.)  If  the  sum  obtained  by  the 
sale  was  sufficient  to  pay  the  debt,  the  atimia 
mean  to  haTC  ceased ;  but  if  not,  the  atimia  not 
si^eontinned  to  the  death  of  the  public  debtor, 
but  w»  inherited  by  his  heirs,  snd  luted  until  the 
debt  was  paid  o£  (Dem.  &  Androi,  p.  603,  com- 
pare BSekh,  PmiL  Earn,  o/  AOma,  p.  391,  2d 
t&.  i  and  Hbkss.)  This  atimia  for  public  debt 
was  sometinoes  aecanpanied  by  imprisonment,  as 
in  the  case  of  Aldbiades  and  Cimon  ;  but  whether 
in  such  a  case,  on  the  death  of  the  prisoner,  his 
children  were  likewise  hnprisoned,  is  unootain. 
If  a  penon  firing  in  alinua  for  public  debt  peti- 
tionedto  be  released  from  his  debt  or  his  atimia, 
he  became  subject  to  Cr3ci(is :  and  if  another  per- 
son made  the  attempt  for  him,  he  thereby  forfeited 
Us  own  prupeilj  ;  if  the  proedros  eten  ventured 
•»  put  the  question  to  the  rote,  he  himself  becsme 
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atimos.  The  only  but  almost  impraclieaUe  node 
of  obtaining  rdease  was  that  mentioned  abore  in 
connection  with  the  total  and  peqyetoal  atimia. 

A  third  and  only  partial  kmd  of  atimia  depriTed 
the  person  on  whom  it  was  inflicted  only  of  a  por- 
tion of  his  rights  as  a  dtisen.  (Andodd.  de  AfytL 
p.  17  and  36.)  It  was  called  the  krtfiSa  icmrk 
«|p^oTa|iy,  becanse  it  was  specified  in  every  sinrie 
ease  whatparticular  right  was  forfeited  by  Uie 
atimos.  The  following  esses  are  expressly  men- 
tioned :  —  If  a  man  came  forward  as  a  public  ao> 
cuser,  and  afterwards  either  dropped  the  chaive  or 
did  not  obtain  a  fifth  of  the  totes  in  fiiTour  of  his 
accnsation,  he  was  not  only  liable  to  a  fine  of 
1000  drachmae,  but  was  subjected  to  an  atimia 
which  deprived  him  of  the  right,  in  foture,  to  ap- 
pear as  accuser  in  a  case  of  the  same  nature  as 
that  in  which  he  had  been  defeated  or  which  he 
had  given  up.  (Dem.  e.  Afittog.  p.  803 ;  Har- 
pocnt  «. «.  Adjowr  youpi)  If  his  accusation  had 
been  a  ypoip^  do'efcias,  he  also  lost  the  i%ht  of 
vidting  particular  templeai  (Andodd.  d*  AfytL  p, 
17.)  Some  esses  are  also  mentioned  in  which  an 
accuser,  though  he  did  not  obtain  a  fifth  of  the 
votes,  was  not  subiected  to  any  punishment  what* 
ever.  Such  was  the  case  in  a  cnarge  brooght  be- 
fine  the  first  azchon  respecting  tiie  ill-treatment  of 
parents,  orphans,  or  heiresses.  (Meier,  dsBam, 
DmmaL  p.  133.)  In  other  cases  the  accuser 
was  merely  subject  to  the  fine  of  1000  drachmae, 
without  incurring  anr  degree  of  atimia.  (Pollux, 
viiL  53b)  But  tiie  law  does  not  >jppev  to  have 
always  been  strictiy  observed.  (B0dtl>9  ^*M. 
Beam.  q^AAmu^  p.  381,  2d  ed.)  Andoddes  men- 
tions some  other  kinds  of  partial  atimia,  but  they 
seem  to  have  had  only  a  temporary  application  at 
the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  and  the  pafr> 
sage  (JM  MytL  p.  36)  is  so  obscure  or  corrupti 
that  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  it  with  any  cer- 
tainty. (Wachsmnth,  H^Om,  AUerA.  vol  ii.  & 
108,  2d  ed.)  Partial  atimia,  when  once  inflicted, 
lasted  during  the  whole  of  a  manis  lifo. 

The  chiluen  of  a  man  who  had  been  put  to 
death  by  the  law  were  also  atimoi  (Dem.  &  Jrw- 
tog.  p.  779 ;  compare  Hbru)  ;  but  the  nature  or 
duation  of  this  atimia  is  unknown. 

If  a  person,  under  whatever  kind  of  atimia  he 
was  labouring,  continued  to  exercise  any  of  the 
rights  which  he  had  forfeited,  he  might  immedi- 
ately be  subjected  to  bmyiyii  or  Iy3ci|is :  and  if 
his  transgresnon  was  proved,  he  mi^ht,  without 
any  further  proceedings,  be  punished  immediately. 

The  offences  which  were  punished  at  Sparta 
with  atimia  are  not  as  well  known  ;  and  in  many 
cases  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  expressly 
mentioned  by  the  law,  but  to  have  depended  en- 
tirely upon  public  opinion,  whether  a  person  was 
to  be  considered  and  treated  as  an  atimos  or  not. 
In  ^eral,  it  appears  that  every  one  who  refused 
to  hve  according  to  the  national  institutions  lost 
the  rights  of  a  full  dtisen  (Sfioiof,  Xenoph.  d$ 
Rep,  Laced,  x.  7 ;  iii  3).  It  waS|  however,  a 
podtive  law,  that  whoever  did  not  give  or  could 
not  give  his  contribution  towards  the  syssitia,  lost 
his  rights  as  a  dtisen.  (Aristot  Pdit  iL  6.  p. 
59,  ed.  Gtfttling.)  The  highest  degree  of  infrmy 
fell  upon  the  coward  (rp^at)  who  dther  rsn  away 
from  the  field  of  battie,  or  returned  home  without 
the  rest  of  the  army,  as  Aristodemns  did  after  the 
battle  of  Thermopylae  (Herod,  vii  231),  thoi^ 
in  this  case  the  inftmy  itself^  as  well  as  its  humi> 
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1  maaifeillj'  tha  men 
•Sect  of  pabGe  opinion,  ud  luted  acitil  the  penon 
laboonng  undn  it  diitinguiihed  himMlf  hj  lome 
ligral  exploit,  and  thu  viped  off  the  ilaiii  from 
hil  Rsme.  Tbe  SpaRaiu,  lAo  in  SpliKtsia  had 
■umndered  to  the  Atheniuis,  veie  puniihed  with 
t  kind  of  atimia  whicb  deprived  them  ot  Huaz 


0  public. 


«<■] 


■II  kind!  1^  atimia),  ind  rendered  them  incapohle 
of  making  mj  lawful  pDTchue  or  ule.  ASUx- 
mtii,  bowvTer,  the;  tocorered  theit  righU. 
(Thuc.  T.  St.)  Uumuried  men  were  tbo  aub- 
jeet  to  &  certuu  d^ree  of  in&my,  in  to  bi  u  ikej 
wen  deprived  of  tbe  coilomary  honoun  of  old  agi^ 
were  eicladed  from  taking  put  in  the  celehration  of 
eeitain.  futivali,  and  orauionalt  j  oompelled  to  ting 
defiuaaloiy  longa  agaiiut  themHlre).  Ko  atinui 
wB)  alloirad  to  many  the  daiuhter  ot  a  SpaMan 

Ignominiei  of  an  old  bachelor.  (Pint  JffoS.  30; 
MUUer,  Dor.  ir.  4.  i  3.)  Althoiigh  an  alimoa  at 
Sparta  wai  nibject  to  a  great  many  ninfitl  reatric- 
tioni,  jet  hii  candiHon  cannot  be  oiled  ontlawr; ; 
it  vai  rather  a  itate  of  in&mj  propeil;  lo  called. 
Eren  the  atimia  of  a  cowaid  casDot  be  conndered 
eqtiiTalent  to  tba  civil  death  of  as  Athenian  atimca. 
Tor  we  find  him  Mill  actiDg  la  •ome  ezlenl  ai  a 
eitiieii,  though  alwayi  in  a  manner  which  made 
hil  ioAuiiy  manifBal  to  ereiy  one  who  law  him. 

(Lelyveld,  Da /i^fbiua  a  ./im  Jttuu,  Amitelod. 
1636 ;  Waehnnnth,  Hatlat.  ^&er«t.  fte.  toL  IL  p. 
19$,  Ac,  2d  edit. ;  Meier,  D*  Bow  Damaat.  p. 
101,  &c  1  Schumann,  Dt  Oomit  AA.  p.  67,  &c 
tiaiuL  ;  Hermann,  liHL  AnL  tif  Onam,  g  124  ; 
Meier  and  SchHmann,  AU.  Prvo.  p.  £63.  On  the 
Spartan  atbnia  in  particnlai.  He  Waehnnnth,  &c^ 
ToL  a  p.  I6S,  &c,  2d  ed. ;  MUUtr,  Dor.  iii  10. 
S3.)  [L.8.] 

ATLANTES  (*TA-»TH)»nd  TELAMO'NES 
(TiXo/iwrt),  ate  lermi  lued  in  aichiteclore,  the 
former  by  the  Oreeki,  the  latter  by  the  Romani, 
lo  deaicnatA  thoM  male  figorea  which  are  ioi 
fancifblly  naed,  like  the  female  Caryatidtty 


of  n 


»(Vitr 


L  7.  S  6,  achnoid.). 


wotdi  are  derived  from  vX^poi,  and 
evidently  rafen  to  the  bble  of  Atlaa,  who  mp- 
poited  the  vault  of  heaven,  the  latter  ftriapi  to  the 
atrength  of  the  Telamonian  Ajax. 

The  Greek  architecti  naed  nich  fignm  iporingly, 
and  generally  with  nme  adaptation  to  the  chaiaetec 
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of  the  building.  They  ware  mnch  mo 
in  (ripoda,  thronea,  and       '     ' 
"'        vera  alio  ■     " 
•X  having  I 

'n.  (V,  p.  a08.  b). 


,  ana  lo  lona. 
They  were  alio  uplied  ai  omamsnta  to  the  aides 
a  veaiel,  having  the  appearance  of  mppniting  tha 
ippei  worka  ;  at  in  the  thip  of  Hiero,  daaoibed  by 


the  hatlu  at  Ponpai :  anotha  ei     .  ..  _ 

in  the  temple  of  Jnpitai  Oljmiaua  at  Agripmlim. 

{Miinei,  AniuM.  <L  Kmut,  §  279 ;  Mancb,  dit 
OrioA.  u.  Kim.  Bm-Ordmaigm,  f.  88.)       [P.  S.j 

ATRAMENTUM,  a  turn  appUcable  to  any 
black  colonring  mbatance,  for  whatever  panraae  it 
may  be  naed  (Plant.  JWoKaS.  i.  3.  102  t  Cic.  d* 
NaL  Dnr.  iL  SO),  like  the  fUlUr  of  the  Oreeka. 
(Dem.  it  Oar.  p.  313.)  Then  were,  however,' 
three  principal  kiudi  of  atmmentnm,  one  called 
itinari—t,  or  taritiorium  (in  Qreek,  Tpnfurfe 
HfXai),  another  called  tMornut,  the  third  Itetoriitm. 
Atnmmtmtt  UbraHam  waa  what  we  call  wiiliiig- 
ink.  (Hot.  ^.  iL  1.  336  i  Pelna.  102 ;  Cic  n^ 
QiL  ^.  ii.  1£.)  ^fmiiHiiAin  tulonim  waa  uaed 
by  ahoemakera  lor  dyeing  leMher.  (Plin.  H.  JV. 
nriv.  13.  a.  32.)  Thia  alrammtuat  taleriam  om- 
lained  eome  poiaonooa  ingrediait,  auch  aa  oil  of 
vitriol ;  whence  a  pemm  ii  laid  lo  die  of  atnman- 
tmn  antoriom,  that  ia,  of  poiaon,  u  in  Cicoo  (ad 
fbei.ii.  21.)  AlroKViitim  taatoruna,  or  piclorimt, 
wai  Died  by  paintera  for  aome  pnrpoeea,  apparently 
ai  a  Boit  of  vamiab.  (Plin.  H.  M  mvi.  S.  a  2S, 
du.)  The  Scholian  on  Ariitophanea  {.f  te.  277) 
aaya  that  the  couita  of  joatioe,  cr  Suna^pn^  in 
Athena  were  lalled  each  afier  acme  letter  of  the 
alphabet:  one  alpha,  another  beta,  a  third  gamma, 
and,  BO  on,  and  that  againat  the  doom  of  each 
lutarHi^v.  tha  letter  which  belonged  to  it  wn 
written eii^iVWwmri,  in  "red  ink."  Thia  "red 
ink,"  or  **  »d  dye,"  coold  not  of  eourae  be  oiled 
airamentam.  Of  the  ink  of  the  Oreeka,  however, 
nothing  certun  ia  knoim,  eieept  what  may  be 
gathered  from  the  paooage  of  Demotthene*  above 
referred  to,  which  will  be  noticed  again  bdow. 
The  ink  of  the  Egyptiani  wai  evidai^  of  a  ntj 
inperioT  kind,  lince  ila  cohmr  and  hrighlneaa  rs- 

The  initial  chaimctera  of  tbe  pagei  are  often  wntlt 
in  red  ink.  Ink  among  the  Romana  ia  fiivt  found 
mentioned  in  the  pouage*  of  Ciceto  and  Plaatoa 
above  lefemd  to.  Pliny  infbima  ui  how  it  wat 
made.  He  aayo,  *■  Jt  waa  made  of  ooot  in  variona 
waya,  with  bomt  leiiii  or  pitch :  and  for  thia  pnii- 
poae,"  he  adda,  "  the;  have  built  liimacea,  which 
do  not  allow  the  imake  to  eacspe.    The  kind  moat 


— It  ia  mind  with  aeot  from  the  fiiniacea  of 

(that  ia,  the  hypocanata  of  the  hatha) ;  and  thia 
thejr  Dae  ad  wcimmia  triUmda.  Borne  alao  iwka 
a  kind  of  ink  by  boiling  and  attaining  the  lee«  << 
wine,"  ft&  (PBn.  H.  N.  mri  fiTaSS.)  With 
Ihia  account  (he  lUtmenta  of  Vitonvina  (riL  10. 
p.  197,  ed.  Schneidci)  in  tha  main  agree.  The 
black  matter  emitted  fay  the  cnttle-fiih  impia), 
and  hence  itadf  callfld  laptd,  waa  alao  naed  for 
atnraentnm.  (Cic  di  NaL  Dm:  iL  £0 ;  Poaiua, 
SotiiL  12,13;  AD*onina,iv.  76.)  Atiatoll^ how- 
aver,  in  treatiiv  of  the  onttle-fiah,  doea  not  refer 
to  the  me  of  the  matter  (aeUi)  which  it  emila.  aa 
ink.  (Aeliu,  H.  A.  l  34.)   Pliny  obaares  (ix 
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peHbapiy  it  may  be  nid  that  the  inks  of  the  an- 
cients were  mofe  durable  than  onr  own ;  that  they 
ven  tbicker  and  more  nnctuous,  in  mbetance  and 
dniability  more  resembling  the  ink  now  used  by 
printers.  An  inkstand  was  discovered  at  Hercn- 
laDenm,  containing  ink  as  thick  as  oil,  and  still 
oHible  finr  writing. 

It  would  14'pear  also  that  this  gmnmy  chaiacter 
of  the  ink,  preTenting  it  from  running  to  the  point 
•f  the  pen,  waa  as  mnch  eomplained  of  by  the  an- 
cwnt  Romims  as  it  is  by  onnelTes.  Penins  (SaL 
iiL  12)  represents  a  foppish  writer  sitting  down  to 
cumpose,  but,  aa  the  ideas  do  not  ran  freely, — 

**  Time  qoeritar,  crassos  calanio  qnod  pendeat  hamec; 
Nigra  qnod  infnsa  Tanescat  sepa  lympha.** 

They  also  added  water,  as  we  do  sometimei^  to 
thin  it. 

From  a  phrase  nsed  by  Demosthenes,  it  woold 
appear  aa  if  the  colooring  ingredient  was  obtained 
by  nibbing  from  some  solid  sabstanoe  (rh  fUXoM 
rpig€tp,  Bern,  de  Oor,  p.  813),  perhaps  mneh  as  we 
rnb  Indian  ink.  It  is  probable  that  there  were 
many  ways  of  cohniring  ink,  especially  of  diffsrent 
colooa.  Red  ink  (made  of  MMtain,  Termilion) 
was  used  for  writing  the  titles  and  beginnings  df 
booka  (Orid,  Tn$L  1.  1.  7),  so  also  was  ink  made 
of  mftriflo,  **  red  ochre  **  (Sidon.  rii  12) ;  and  be- 
cause the  beadings  of /mm  were  written  with  nArun^ 
the  word  mbrie  came  to  be  nsed  for  the  dril  law. 
(Qoiiitfl.  xiL  3.)  So  aOwn,  a  white  or  whited 
table,  on  which  the  pneton*  edicts  were  written, 
was  nsed  in  a  snnilar  way.  A  pefson  deroting 
himaelf  to  oBmm  and  raftrwo,  was  a  person  deToting 
hxmaetf  to  the  law.  [Album.]  There  was  also  a 
very  expenaiTe  red-colonred  ink  with  which  the 
empcnr  need  to  write  his  signatnre,  bnt  which  any 
one  else  was  by  an  edict  (Cod.  1.  tit  23.  s.  6) 
forbidden  to  nse,  excepting  the  sons  or  near  rela- 
tkns  of  the  emperor,  to  wlutm  the  pririlege  was  ez- 
BRssly  granted.  Bnt  if  the  emperor  was  under  age, 
his  gnardian  nsed  a  green  ink  nnr  writing  his  signa^ 
tore.  (Mantfrncon,Pa/<tieo^.  p.3.)  On  the  banners 
•f  Cnasua  there  were  /mmt^  letters  —  ^owuA 
Tpd^i^Erro.  (tdon  Cass.  zL  18.)  On  piUars  and 
Bonnments  letters  of  gold  and  silrer,  or  letters 
eorered  with  gflt  and  sdvei^  were  sometimes  nsed. 
(Cic  Verr.  ir.  27;  Suet  Amg,  7.)  In  writing  also 
this  waa  done  at  a  later  period.  Suetonius  {Ner, 
10)  aaya,  ibat  of  the  poems  which  Nero  recited  at 
Rome  one  part  was  written  in  gold  (or  gilt)  letters 
{amrtu  lHteri$\  and  consecrated  to  Jupiter  Capi- 
lolinna.  This  kind  of  illnminated  writing  was 
BMre  practised  afterwards  in  religious  compositions, 
which  were  eonsidered  as  worUiy  to  be  written 
in  lettcxa  of  gold  (as  we  say  eren  now),  and  there- 
ibie  were  actually  written  so.  Something  like 
what  we  call  sympathetic  ink,  which  is  inrisible 
tiD  heat,  or  tome  preparation  be  applied,  appears  to 
have  been  not  uncommon.  So  Orid  (Art  Anu  iii 
427,  Ac)  adrises  writing  lore-letters  with  fresh 
nnlk,  wiaeti  would  be  unrcadable,  until  the  letters 
%ae  sprinkled  with  coal-^nst  Ausonius  {Epi$L 
♦irn;  31)  gires  the  same  direction.  Plinjr  (zztL 
8)  si^geats  that  the  milky  sap  contained  in  some 
plants  migbt  be  nsed  in  the  same  wiqr. 

An  inkstand  {'rv^iw,  fuXaMxw^  Pollux,  It. 
1 8,  X.  59)  was  dtber  single  or  double.  The  double 
mk^ar^ila  ^eTe  probably  intended  to  contain  both 
blark  and  red  ink,  mncb  in  the  modem  fashion. 
Ther  were  also  of  Tarions  shapes,  as  for  example. 
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round  or  hexagonal.  They  had  coven  to  keep  the 
dust  from  the  ink.  The  annexed  cuts  represent 
inkstands  found  at  PompeiL  [Calampb.]  (Cane- 
parius,  DeAtramemtia  a^jiugtie  Gemeris^  Lond.  1660; 
Beckmann,  Hittory  of  Inoentiomt^  toL  L  p.  106, 
ToL  ii.  p.  266,  London,  1846 ;  Becker,  C%anJdei^ 
ToL  il  p.  222,  dec,  GUfaa,  toL  L  p.  1 66,  &c.) 

[A.  A.] 


ATRIUM  is  nsed  in  a  distinctiTe  as  well  as 
collective  sense,  to  designate  a  particular  part  in  the 
private  houses  of  the  Romans  [Domvs],  and  also 
a  class  of  public  buildings,  so  called  from  their 
general  resemblance  in  constraction  to  the  atrium 
of  a  private  house.  There  is  likewise  a  distinction 
between  atrium  and  area;  the  former  being  an 
open  area  surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  whilst  the 
lattOT  had  no  such  ornament  attached  to  it  The 
atrium,  moreover,  was  sometimes  a  buildinff  by  it- 
self, resembling  in  some  respects  the  open  basilica 
[Basilica],  but  consisting  of  three  sides.  Such 
was  the  Atrium  Publicum  in  the  capitol,  which, 
Livy  informs  us,  was  struck  with  lightning,  b.  a 
214.  (Liv.  xxiv.  10.)  It  was  at  oUier  times  at- 
tached  to  some  temple  or  other  edifice,  and  in  such 
case  consisted  of  an  open  area  and  surrounding 
portico  in  front  of  the  structure,  like  that  before 
the  church  of  St  Peter,  in  the  Vatican.  Several 
of  these  buildings  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
historians,  two  of  which  were  dedicated  to  the  same 
ffoddeas,  Libertas  ;  but  an  account  of  these  build- 
ings belongs  to  Roman  topography,  which  is  treated 
of  in  the  Dietumarjf  of  Ge^rapkjf.  [A.  R] 

ATTICURGES  Cf^rrucovpyds,  m  tU  AtHe 
«^),  is  an  architectunl  term,  which  only  occurs 
in  Vitrarius  (iii.  5.  §  2,  iv.  6.  §§  1.  6,  Schn. :  as 
a  common  adjective,  the  word  only  occurs  in  a 
fragment  of  Menander,  No.  628,  Meineke).  The 
word  is  evidentiy  used  not  to  describe  a  distinct 
order  of  architecture,  but  any  of  those  variations 
which  the  genius  of  the  Athenian  architects  made 
upon  the  established  formsL  In  the  former  pa^ 
sage,  Vitrarius  applies  it  to  a  sort  of  base  of 


a  column,  which  he  describes  as  consiatiiig  of  two 
tori  dirided  by  a  $ootia  or  troekihu^  wtUi  a  fillet 
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abore  tnd  below,  and  beoAath  all  m  pUtiA:  but 
in  aerenl  of  the  beat  examples  the  plinth  la 
wanting.  (For  the  exact  pioportioiia,  tee  Vitniviiu.) 
Thia  ^m  of  baae  teema  to  have  been  originaUy 
an  Athenian  aimplification  of  the  Ionic  base  ;  but 
it  was  affeerwaids  nsed  in  the  other  orden,  especi- 
ally the  Corinthian  and  the  Roman  Doric ;  and  it 
is  asoallT  regarded  as  being,  firom  its  simple  ele- 
gance, the  most  generally  applicable  of  all  the 
bases  [Spiba]. 

In  the  second  of  the  passages  aboye  referred  to, 
Vitniyios  applies  the  term  Attiemyet  to  a  particolar 
form  of  door- way,  bnt  it  differed  yery  little  from  that 
which  he  designates  as  the  Doric :  in  &ct,  though 
Vitmyina  enumemtes  three  kinds  of  doorways  to 
temples,  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Attic,  we  only  find 
in  the  existing  bnflding  two  really  distinct  forms. 
(Manch,  dia  OrieeL  u,  Rom,  Batt-Ordmu^etu 
p.  97.)  According  to  Pliny  (H,N,  xxxyi  23. 
s.  56)  square  pilhn  were  called  Attieae  eolum- 
•oe.)  [P.&] 

AU'CTIO  signifies  generally  **  an  increasing,  an 
enhancement,**  and  hence  the  name  is  applied  to  a 
public  sale  of  goods,  at  which  penona  bid  against 
one  another.  The  term  amcHo  is  general,  and  com- 
prehends the  species  cmetio,  bomrum  emtio  and 
teetio.  As  a  spedes,  ametio  signifies  a  public  sale 
of  goods  by  the  owner  or  his  agent,  or  a  sale  of 
goods  of  a  deceased  penon  for  the  purpose  of  di- 
viding the  money  among  those  entitled  to  it,  which 
was  called  ottcfio  ibmf dona.  (Cic.  Pro  Cbsem.  6.) 
The  sale  was  sometimes  conducted  by  an  argen- 
tarius,  or  by  a  magister  auctionis  ;  and  the  time, 
place,  and  conditions  of  sale,  were  announced 
either  by  a  public  notice  (tabtUa^  a&mmj  Ac),  or 
by  a  crier  (proeoo). 

The  usual  phrases  to  express  the  giving  notice 
of  a  sale  are  (metionem  pro$oribert^  praedieare;  and 
to  determine  on  a  sale,  auetioMm  eonttUuere,  The 
purchaserB  (emtoret\  when  assembled,  were  some- 
times said  ad  tabidam  adene.  The  phrases  signi- 
fying to  bid  are,  filosrt,  fidion,  which  was  done 
either  by  wwd  of  mouth,  or  by  such  significant 
hints  as  are  known  to  all  people  who  have  attended 
an  auction.  The  property  was  said  to  be  knocked 
down  (addid)  to  the  purchaser  who  either  en- 
tered into  an  engagement  to  pay  the  money  to 
the  arventarius  or  magister,  or  it  was  sometimes  a 
condition  of  sale  that  there  should  be  no  delivery  of 
the  thing  before  payment  (Oaius  iv.  126  ;  Actio, 
pp.  9, 10.)  'An  entry  was  nude  in  the  books  of  the 
aigentarius  of  the  sale  and  the  money  due,  and 
credit  was  given  in  the  same  books  to  the  purchaser 
when  he  paid  the  money  (expaua  peaana  lata^ 
aeoepta  rdata).  Thus  the  book  of  the  argentarius 
miffht  be  used  as  evidence  for  the  purchaser,  both 
of  his  having  made  a  purchase,  and  having  paid  for 
the  thing  purchased.  If  the  money  vras  not  paid 
according  to  the  conditioDS  of  sale,  the  argentarius 
could  sue  for  it. 

The  praeco,  or  crier,  seems  to  have  acted  the  part 
of  the  modem  auctioneer,  so  far  as  calling  out  the 
biddings  (Cic.  De  Offic  ii.  23),  and  amusing  the 
company.  Slaves,  when  sold  by  auction,  were 
placed  on  a  stone,  or  other  elevated  thing,  aa  is 
sometimes  the  case  when  slaves  are  sold  in  the 
United  States  of  North  America  ;  and  hence  the 
phrase  homo  ds  lapide  mntrnt.  It  was  usual  to  put 
up  a  spear,  Aoita,  in  auctions,  a  symbol  derived,  it 
is  said,  from  the  ancient  practice  of  selling  under 
a  ipew  the  booty  acquired  in  war.     Hence  the 
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phrase  "  sub  hasta  vendere  **  (Cic  Ih  Qf.  ii  8) 
si^inified  an  auction.  The  expreaaioQ  **  asta  pabn 
bbca **  is  now  used  in  Italy  to  signify  an  auction: 
the  expression  is  **  vendere  all*  asta  pubblica,**  or 
**  vendere  per  subasta.**  By  the  auctio,  the  Quiri- 
tarian  ownership  in  the  thing  sold  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  purehaser.  [Bonorith  Ehtio  ; 
Sktio.]  [G.  L.] 

AUCTOR,  a  word  which  contains  the  same 
element  as  m^-eo,  and  signifies  generally  one  who 
enlarges,  oon&ms,  or  givM  to  a  Uiing  its  complete- 
ness and  eflident  form.  The  numerous  technical 
significations  of  the  word  are  derivable  from  this 
general  notion.  As  he  who  gives  to  a  thing  that 
which  is  necessary  for  its  completeness,  may  m  this 
sense  be  viewed  as  the  chief  actor  or  doer,  the 
word  auctor  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  one  who 
originates  or  proposes  a  thing  ;  but  this  cannot  be 
viewed  as  its  primary  meaning.  Accordingly,  the 
word  auctor,  when  used  in  connection  with  lex  or 
I  senatus  consultum,  often  means  him  who  originates 
and  proposes,  as  appears  firom  numeroos  passages. 
(Liv.  VL  36  ;  Cic.  Pto  Dom,  c.  30.)  When  a 
measure  was  ^mroved  by  the  senate  before  it  was 
confirmed  by  the  votes  of  the  people,  the  senate 
were  said  €mdoft»  fitriy  and  this  preliminary  w^ 
proval  was  called  ssaatet  amdoritaM,  (Cic.  ^HtfM, 
cl4.) 

The  expressions  "patzes  auctores  finnt,**  ^pa- 
ties  auctores  fiu^**  have  given  rise  to  much  dis- 
cussion. In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Roman 
state,  the  word  "  patns  **  was  equivalent  to  **  pa- 
tricii  ;**  in  the  later  period,  when  the  patricians  had 
lost  all  importance  as  a  political  body,  the  tenn 
patzes  signified  the  senate.  But  the  writers  of 
the  age  of  Cicero,  when  speaking  of  the  early 
periods,  often  used  the  word  patres,  when  they 
mjght  have  used  patricii,  and  thus  a  confiision 
arose  between  the  early  and  the  later  signification 
of  the  word  patres. 

The  expression  **  patres  anctores  fiunt  **  means 
that  the  determinations  of  the  populns  in  the  comitia 
centuriata  were  confirmed  by  the  patricians  in  the 
oomida  curiata.  To  explain  this  fiilly,  as  to  the 
earliest  periods,  it  is  necessary  to  show  whftt  the 
Uae  curiaia  de  imperio  was. 

After  the  comitia  curiata  had  elected  a  king 
{prtanU\  the  king  proposed  to  the  same  body  a 
U»  euriata  de  imperio,  (Cic  De  Rep,  il  13, 17, 18, 
20.)  Aw  Exit  it  might  appear  as  if  there  were 
two  elections,  fat  the  patricians,  that  is  the  po- 
pulus,  first  elected  the  king,  and  then  they  had 
to  vote  again  upon  the  imperium.  Cicero  {De  Leg. 
Agr,  iL  11)  explains  it  thus — that  the  popnlus  had 
thus  an  opportunity  to  reoonsidor  their  vote  (re- 
prekemlemdi  potettae).  But  the  chief  reason  was 
that  the  imperium  was  not  conferred  by  the  bar« 
election,  and  it  was  necessary  that  the  king  should 
have  the  imperium  :  oonsequently  there  must  be  a 
distinct  vote  upon  it  Now  Livy  says  nothing  of 
the  lex  curiata  in  his  first  book,  but  he  uses  the 
expression  **  patres  auctores  fierent,**  *^  patres  anc- 
tores fiuAL**  (Liv.  I  17,  22,  32.)  In  this  sense 
the  patres  were  the  *^  anctores  oomitiorum,**  an  ex- 
pression analogous  to  that  in  which  a  tutor  is  said  to 
be  an  auctor  to  his  pupillus.  In  some  passases  the 
expression  **  patricii  auctores  **  is  used,  whi<m  is  an 
additional  proof  that  in  the  expression  ^  patres 
auctores,**  toe  patrician  body  is  meant,  and  not  the 
senate,  as  some  have  supposed. 
Cicero,  in  the  passages  quoted,  does  not  use  tha 
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•iprewkn  **  pstiet  anctoiea  fiunt,**  nor  does  LiTy, 
m  tbe  pMHgei  qootod,  ipeak  of  the  lex  cnriata  a« 
imperia  But  they  ipeak  of  the  same  things  though 
ihej  me  dififerent  ezpreHaoni.  This  ezpUixis  why 
Dioiiynas  sometimes  oeei  an  expression  eqaindent 
to  **  patricii  aoctons  fiont,**  for  patridi  of  course 
means  the  cmiae,  and  not  the  senate.  {Antiq, 
Ram.  ii.  60,  Ti  90.) 

Hn  the  time  of  Serrins  Tnllius  there  were  only 
the  comitia  cniiata,  which,  as  already  explained,  first 
tiected  a  king,  and  then  hy  another  rote  conferred 
the  imperinm.  The  imperiam  oonld  only  he  con- 
fesed  OQ  a  detenninate  person.  It  was,  therefore, 
neoeaaary  to  determine  first  who  was  to  be  the  per- 
aoo  who  was  capable  of  receiring  the  imperiam  ; 
and  thns  there  were  two  separate  Yotes  of  the  pa- 
trea.  Serrins  Tnllins  established  the  comitia  oen> 
toriata,  in  which  the  plebe  also  voted.  When  his 
cosiatitatkni  was  in  full  force  after  the  exile  of  the 
last  Taiqoin,  the  patres  had  still  the  pri-vileffe  of 
cooiizming  at  the  comitia  curiata  the  vote  of  the 
eomxtia  centoiiata,  that  is,  they  gave  to  it  the 
"  patrmn  aoctoritas  **  (Cic.  De  Repib.  ii  30)  ;  or, 
mother  words,  the  ** patres**  were  ''anctores  fiutL** 
(Cie.  Pro  Flamdo,  c.  3.)  That  this  was  the  pnic- 
taee  mader  the  early  Repnblic,  we  see  from  Liyy 
(ix.  38,  39). 

In  the  fifth  century  of  the  city  a  change  was 
0y  one  of  the  laws  of  the  plebeian  dic- 
tator Q.  Pnblilins  Philo,  it  was  enacted  (Lir.  viiL 
12)  timt  in  the  case  of  leges  to  be  enacted  at  the 
eooitia  centnriata,  the  patres  should  be  anctores, 
that  i%  the  coriae  should  give  their  assent  befiure 
the  Tote  of  the  comitia  centuriata.  If  we  take 
this  UterallT,  the  comitia  cnriata  might  still  reject 
a  proposed  taw  by  refusing  their  prerious  sanction ; 
and  this  might  be  so :  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
prerioos  sanction  became  a  matter  of  form.  By  a 
lex  Maenia  of  uncertain  date  (Cia  BrtUutj  c.  14), 
the  same  change  was  made  as  to  elections,  which 
the  Pablilia  lex  had  made  as  to  the  enacting  of 
leges.  Thia  explains  the  passage  of  Livy  (i.  17). 
Afioordingly,  after  the  passing  <^  the  lex  Maenia, 
the  **  patrum  anctoritaa  **  was  distinct  firom  the  lex 
eanata  de  imperio^  while,  before  the  passing  of  the 
lex  Maenia,  thej  were  the  same  thii^;.  Thus  the 
lex  Maenia  made  the  lex  curiata  de  imperio  a  mere 
farm,  for  the  imperinm  could  not  be  refosed,  and  so 
in  the  kter  Repablic,  in  order  to  keep  up  a  shadow 
«f  a  substance,  thirty  licton  exhibited  the  cere- 
mooy  of  holding  the  curiata  comitia ;  and  the  anc- 
toritaa patrum,  which  was  the  assent  of  the  senate, 
as  the  mode  in  which  ^e  confirmation  of 
peeplels  choice,  and  the  conferring  of  the  im< 
srere  both  inclnded. 

This  explanation  which  is  founded  on  that  of 
Becker  (Namdbmch  der  Rom.  AUerAumer\  and  ap- 
pean  to  be  what  he  understands  by  the  phrase 
*patraB  aoctores,**  is  at  least  more  consistent  with 
su  the  authorities  than  any  other  that  has  been 
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In  the  imperial  time,  anctor  is  often  said  of  the 
aaperor  (pHneep$)  who  recommended  any  thing  to 
the  aenate,  and  on  which  recommendation  that 
body  passed  a  aenatna-oonsultum.  (Gaius,  i.  30, 
80 ;  Snctoo.  Fesp.  11.) 

When  the  word  auctor  is  applied  to  him  who 
reeommends,  bnt  does  not  originate  a  legislative 
measure,  it  ia  equivalent  to  tucuor.  (Cic.  Ad.  AU. 
i  19 ;  BrmtMM,  c.  25,  27.)  Sometimes  both  auctor 
tad  soasor  are  used  in  the  same  sentence,  and 


the  meaning  of  each  is  kept  distinfi.    (Cic.  QfC 
iii30.) 

With  reference  to  dealings  betwesn  indiriduali^ 
anctor  has  the  sense  of  owner  (Cic  Pfo  Cbseia. 
10),  and  is  defined  thus  (Dig.  50.  tit  17.  sl  175)] 
Audor  mtut  a  qtio  jut  m  wit  inumL  In  this  sense 
anctor  is  the  seller  (DaaMbr),  as  opposed  to  the 
buyer  (euUor) :  the  person  who  joined  the  sdkr  ia 
a  wananty,  or  as  security,  was  called  ametor  m- 
emmdut^  as  opposed  to  the  seller  or  oactor  primau, 
(Dig.  19.  tit  I.  SL  4,  21  ;  tit  2.  s.  4,  51.)  The 
phrase  a  malo  atieton  mm*  (Cic.  Vmr,  5.  c.  22)  ; 
auetormn  hmdam  (OelL  ii  10)  will  thns  be  intel> 
ligible.  The  testator,  with  respect  to  his  heir, 
might  be  called  auctor.  (Ex  Corp.  Hermogen. 
Cod.  tit  11.) 

Consistently  with  the  meanings  of  auctor  as  al- 
leady  explained,  the  notion  of  consenting,  mrov- 
ing,  and  giving  validity  to  a  measure  affectmg  a 
person's  status  deariy  appears  in  the  foUowii^  pas- 
sage.   (Cic.  Pro  Dom,  c.  29.) 

Anctor  is  also  used  generally  to  express  any  per- 
son under  whose  authority  any  legal  act  is  done. 
In  this  sense,  it  means  a  tutor  ^o  is  appointed 
to  aid  or  advise  a  woman  on  account  of  the  in- 
firmity of  her  sex  (Liv.  xxziv.  2 ;  Cic.  Pro  Cbeoie. 
c.  25  ;  eaius,  I  190,  195) :  it  is  also  applied  to  a 
tutor  whose  business  it  is  to  i4>prove  of  certain  acts 
onbehalf  ofaward(pi9NUHt).  (Panlns,  Z>^.  26. 
tit  8.  s.  3.) 

The  term  auctores  juris  is  equivalent  to  juris- 
periti  (Dig.  1.  tit  2.  s.2.  1 13  ;  OeUins,  iL  c.  10): 
and  the  law  writers  or  leaders  of  partienlar  sehoob  of 
law  were  called  teiolae  audoru.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  trace  the  other  significations  of  this  word.  [O.  L.] 

AUCTORAMENTUM.    [GLAOiAToasa.] 

AUCTO'RITAS.  The  technical  meanings  of 
this  word  correlate  with  those  of  anctor. 

The  auctoritas  senatus  was  not  a  senatns-oon- 
sultum ;  it  was  a  measure,  incomplete  in  itself^ 
which  received  its  completion  by  some  other  au- 
thority. 

Auctoritas,  as  applied  to  propoty,  is  equivalent 
to  l^al  ownership,  being  a  correlation  of  anctor. 
(Cic.  Top.  e.  4;  Pro  Omom.  c.  26,)  It  was  a 
provision  of  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  that 
there  could  be  no  usucapion  of  a  stolen  thing 
(Oaius,  ii  45),  which  is  thus  expressed  by  Qellitts 
in  speaking  tk  the  Atinian  law  (xvii  c.  7) :  Q»od 
tnbr^itiim  trit  ejua  rei  adena  ameioriiai  uto  ;  the 
ownership  of  the  thing  stolen  was  still  in  the  ori^ 
ginal  owner.  (Cic.  De  Qf.  i  c.  12 ;  Dirksen, 
UdierridUy  Ae.  dtr  ZwSif-jifilrPngm^  p.  417.) 
(As  to  the  expression  Usns  Auctoritas,  see  Usu- 

CAPIO.) 

Auctoritas  sometimes  signifies  a  warranty  oi 
collateral  security ;  and  thus  conelated  to  anctoi 
secundus.  Auctoritatis  actio  means  the  action  oi 
eriction.  (Paulus,  Smtmt  JUeepi,  lib.  2.  tit  1 7.) 
The  instrumenta  auctoritatis  are  the  proo&  or  eri- 
dences  of  title. 

The  auctoritas  of  the  praetor  u  sometimes  used 
to  signify  the  judicial  sanction  of  the  praetor,  oi 
his  order,  by  which  a  person,  a  tutor  for  instance, 
might  be  compelled  to  do  some  legal  act  (Gains,  i 
190 ;  Dig.  27.  tit  9.  s.  5),  or,  in  other  words, 
**  anctor  fieri**  The  tutor,  with  respect  to  his 
wards  both  male  and  female  (pupiUi^  pi^rillae),  was 
said  fuffotium  gerere,  and  tuictoriiaiem  tnterpoaars ; 
the  former  phmse  is  applicable  where  the  tutor  does 
the  act  himself ;  the  latter,  where  he  gives  his  ap- 
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?rol>atioii  and  confirmation  to  the  act  of  hia  ward, 
'hough  a  pupilluB  had  not  a  capacity  to  do  any  act 
which  wu  prejudicial  to  him,  he  had  a  capad^  to 
fcceire  or  assent  to  any  thing  which  was  for  his 
benefit,  and  in  such  case  the  oMelorUat  of  the  tator 
was  not  necessary. 

The  authority  of  decided  cases  was  called 
umilUmr  jaduxiionim  audoritas.  The  other  mean- 
ings of  auctoritas  may  be  easily  derived  firam  the 
pnmaiy  meaning  of  the  word,  and  from  the  ex- 
planations here  given.  [Q.  L.] 

AUDITO'RIUM,  as  the  name  implies,  is  any 
|Jace  for  heaiing.  It  was  the  practice  among  the 
Romans  for  poets  and  othen  to  read  their  compoei- 
tiona  to  their  friendly  who  were  sometimes  called 
the  aaditorinm  (Plin.  Ep,  vr,  7)  ;  but  the  word 
was  alao  used  to  express  any  phice  in  which  any 
thing  waa  heard,  and  under  the  empire  it  wai 
appbed  to  a  court  of  justice.  Under  the  republic 
the  place  for  all  judicial  proceedings  wai  the  comi- 
tium  and  the  forum.  (Ni  pagunt  in  oomitio  aut 
in  fore  ante  meridiem  cansam  coniicito  quum  per- 
onmt  ambo  praesentes.  Dirksen,  Uebermekt^  &c. 
p.  725.)  But  for  the  sake  of  shelter  and  conve- 
nience, it  became  the  practice  to  hold  courts  in  the 
Basilicae,  which  contained  halls,  which  were  also 
called  anditoria.  In  the  dialogue  de  Oratoribus 
(c.  39),  the  writer  observes  that  oratory  had  lost 
much  by  cases  being  ffenerally  heard  in  **  auditoria 
et  tabularia.**  It  is  first  under  M.  Aurelius  that 
the  auditorium  prindpis  is  mentioned,  by  which 
we  must  undeittiiJid  a  hall  or  room  in  the  unperial 
residence ;  and  in  such  a  hall  Septimius  Severus 
and  the  later  emperors  held  their  regular  sittings 
when  they  presided  as  judges.  (Dig.  36.  tit  1. 
s.22,49.  ttt.a  S.1;  Dion  Cass.  Ixxvi  II;  Dig.  4. 
tit  4.  s.  18.)  The  provincial  governors  also  under 
the  empire  sometimes  sat  on  their  tribunal  as  in  the 
republic,  and  sometimes  in  the  piaetorium  or  in  an 
auditorium.  Accordingly,  the  latest  jurists  use  the 
word  generally  for  any  ^aoe  in  which  justice  was 
administered.  (Dig.  1.  tit  22.  s.  5.)  In  the  time 
of  Diodetian,  the  auditorium  had  got  the  name  of 
§8eretanum ;  and  in  a  constitution  of  Constantine 
(Cod.  TL  i.  tit  16.  s.  6),  the  two  words  seem  to 
be  used  as  equivalent,  when  he  enacts  that  both 
criminal  and  civU  cases  should  be  heard  openly 
(before  the  tribunal),  and  not  in  auditona  or 
secretaria.  Valentinianus  and  Valens  allowed 
causes  to  be  heard  either  before  the  tribunal  or  in 
the  secretarium,  but  yet  with  open  doors.  From 
the  fifth  century,  the  secretarium  or  secretum  was 
the  regular  place  fur  hearing  causes,  and  the  people 
were  excluded  by  lattice-work  {ocmoeUae)  and 
curtains  {vela)  ;  but  this  may  have  been  as  much 
for  convenience  as  for  any  otber  purpose,  thouffh  it 
I4>pears  that  at  this  late  period  of  the  empire  were 
were  only  present  the  magistrate  and  his  officers, 
and  the  parties  to  the  cause.  Only  those  whom 
the  magistrate  invited,  or  who  had  business,  or 
persons  of  certain  rank  (honorati)  had  admission 
to  die  courts,  under  the  despotic  system  of  the  late 
empire.  (Cod.  1.  tit  48.  s.  8 ;  HoUweg,  Hamdlmck 
499  CioilproxumMy  p.  215.)  [G.  L.] 

AUGUR,  AUGU'RIUM  ;  AUSPEX,  AUS- 
prCIUM.  Auffur  or  antptm  meant  a  diviner  l^ 
birds,  but  came  in  course  of  time,  like  the  Gredc 
olen^os^  to  be  applied  in  a  more  extended  sense : 
his  art  was  called  aa^furimm  or  atupidum,  Plutarch 
relates  that  the  oi^ifrss  were  originally  termed 
mupJMt  (QMoesf.  Rom,  c  72),  and  there  seems  no 
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reason  to  doubt  this  statement  as  Hartong  does 
{Di$  ReligUm  der  Homer,  vol.  i.  p.  99),  on  the 
authoritv  of  Servius  (ad  Vir^.  Am.  x.  402,  iiL  20). 
The  authority  of  Plutarch  is  further  supported  by 
the  fact,  that  in  Roman  marriages  the  person  who 
represented  the  diviner  of  ancient  times,  was 
called  cHupear  and  not  augur,  (Cic  de  Dw.  L  16). 
Rubino  (/?ofittac&.  Vet^iutu^y  p.  45)  draws  a  dis 
tinction  between  the  meaning  of  the  words  autpem 
and  oiij^wr,  though  he  believes  that  they  were  used 
to  indicate  the  same  person,  the  former  referring 
simply  to  the  observation  of  the  signs,  and  the  latter 
to  uie  intopretation  of  them.  This  view  is  cer- 
tainly supported  by  the  meaning  of  the  verbs 
autpieari  and  iuiffurarif  and  the  same  distinction 
seems  to  prevail  between  the  words  autpieium  and 
atigurium,  when  they  are  used  together  (Cic.  de 
Div,  u.  48,  de  Nat  Deor,  iL  3),  though  they  are 
often  applied  to  the  same  signs.  The  wordcnupeff 
was  supplanted  by  augur,  but  the  scientific  term 
for  the  observation  continued  on  the  contrary  to  be 
autpiemm  and  not  auaurium.  The  etymology  of 
<uupe»  is  dear  enough  (firom  acts,  and  the  root 
apeo  or  tpic),  but  t^t  of  augur  is  not  so  cer- 
tain. The  ancient  grammarians  derived  it  from 
ovtf  and  ^ero  (Festus,  s.  v,  augur;  Serv.  ad 
Virg.  Aen.  v.  523),  while  some  modem  writen 
suppose  the  root  to  be  <m^,  signifying  **  to  see,** 
and  the  same  as  the  Sanscrit  ahUU^  the  Latin 
oculue,  and  the  German  auge^  and  to"  to  be  a  ter- 
mination ;  the  word  would  tiius  correspond  to  the 
English  eeer.  Others  aoain  believe  tne  word  to 
be  of  Etruscan  origin,  wnich  is  not  incompatible 
witb  the  supposition,  as  we  shall  show  below,  that 
the  auspices  were  of  Latin  or  Sabine  origin,  since 
the  word  augur  may  thus  have  been  introduced 
along  with  Etruscan  rites,  and  thus  have  superseded 
the  original  term  autpea.  There  is,  however,  no 
certaintf  on  the  point;  and,  although  the  first 
mentioned  etymology  seems  improbaUe,  yet  firom 
the  analogy  of  aurtpeae  and  ok-o^m,  we  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  former  part  of  the  word  is  of 
the  same  root  as  avis,  and  the  latter  mag  be  con- 
nected with  gero,  more  especially  as  Prisdan  (i.  6. 
§  36)  gives  auger  and  oMgerahUy  as  the  more  an- 
dent  forms  of  augur  and  auguraiua.  By  Greek 
writers  on  Roman  afiairs,  the  augurs  are  called 
oWor^Aoi,  oUuwTKiroi,  oUtrumd,  ol  In'  oUtroTs 
Upus,  The  augurs  formed  a  collegium  at  Rome, 
but  their  history,  functions,  and  duties  will  be  better 
explained  after  we  have  obtained  a  dear  idea  of 
what  the  auspices  were,  and  who  had  the  power 
of  taking  them. 

An  acquaintance  with  this  subject  is  one  of 
primary  importance  to  every  student  of  Roman  his- 
tory and  antiquities.  In  the  most  ancient  times, 
no  transaction  took  place,  either  of  a  private  or  a 
public  nature,  without  consulting  the  auspices,  and 
hence  we  find  the  question  asked  in  a  well-known 
passage  of  Livy  (vi  14),  **  Auspiciis  banc  urbem 
conditam  esse,  auspiciis  bdlo  ac  pace,  domo  mili- 
tiaeque  omnia  geri,  quis  est,  qui  ignoret?**  An 
pntline  of  the  most  important  fiicts  connected  with 
the  auspices,  which  is  all  that  our  limits  will  allow, 
therefore,  claims  our  attentive  consideration. 

AH  the  nations  of  antiqui^  were  impressed  with 
the  firm  belief  that  the  will  of  the  gods  and  future 
events  were  revealed  to  men  by  certain  siKns, 
which  were  sent  by  the  gods  as  marks  of  their 
favour  to  their  sincere  worshippers.  Hence,  the 
arguments  of  the  Stoics  that  if  there  are  gods^ 
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llMy  CM«  for  men,  and  thmt  if  they  ewe  for  men 
ihtej  moMt  KDd  them  ngns  of  their  will  (Cic.  de 
£«.  ii  13),  ezpnened  ao  completely  the  popnkr 
b^e^  that  whoever  qiiettioned  it,  woidd  have 
heen  looked  upon  in  no  other  light  than  an  atheiit 
B«t  while  all  nationa  aooght  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  will  of  the  gods  by  tarioof  modea,  which 
gave  tiae  to  innnmenble  kinda  of  divination,  there 
aroae  in  each  aepazate  nation  a  aort  of  national 
Ikdief  that  the  particolar  goda,  who  watched  OTer 
them,  reTealed  the  fiitore  to  them  in  a  diatinct  and 
pecoliar  manner.  Hence,  each  people  poaaeaaed  a 
national  /ta^ruHi  otdivmaHo^  which  waa  anpported 
by  the  lawa  and  inatitotiona  of  the  atate,  and  waa 
gvaxded  from  mixtore  with  fereign  elementa  by 
atiingent  enactmenta.  Thna,  the  Romana  looked 
upon  astrology  and  the  whole  prophetic  art  of  the 
Cbaldaeans  aa  a  dangerona  innoration  ;  they  paid 
little  attention  to  dnema,  and  hardly  any  to  in* 
apized  propheta  and  aeen.  They  had  on  the  con- 
ttanr  learnt  from  the  Etnueana  to  attach  much 
iiujMJi  lance  to  eztraordmaiy  ^ipearanoea  in  nature 
•^Prodigia;  in  common  with  other  neighbouring 
nationa  they  endearonred  to  learn  the  future,  eape- 
dally  in  war,  by  consulting  the  entrails  of  rictima; 
they  laid  great  atreas  upon  fiiTourable  or  un&Tour- 
able  oRmo,  and  in  times  of  danger  and  difficulty 
were  aoenstomed  to  consult  the  Sibylline  books, 
which  they  had  receired  from  the  Greeks  ;  but  the 
mode  of  dirination,  which  waa  peculiar  to  them, 
and  eaaentially  national,  consisted  in  those  signs 
indnded  under  the  name  of  autpkia.  The  ob- 
aerration  of  the  auspices  was,  according  to  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  the  ancient  writers,  more 
ancient  even  than  Rome  itself  which  is  constantly 
lepresented  as  founded  under  the  sanction  of  the 
aspicea,  and  the  use  of  them  is  therefore  asso- 
caatod  irith  the  Latins,  or  the  earliest  inhabitants 
of  the  dty.  There  seems  therefore  no  reason  to 
aasign  to  them  an  Etruscan  orisin,  as  many  modem 
writeiB  are  inclined  to  do,  whue  there  are  aeveral 
fiKta  pointing  to  an  opposite  condunon.  Cicero, 
who  waa  himadf  an  augur,  in  hia  work  D*  Dtvi- 
•otfone,  constantly  appeala  to  the  atriking  diffisrence 
between  the  anspiaa  and  the  Etruscan  system  of 
dhrination ;  and,  while  he  frequently  mentions 
other  nations  which  paid  attention  to  the  flight  of 
birds  aa  intimations  of  the  divine  wiD,  he  never 
once  mentiona  this  practice  as  in  existence  among 
the  Etniaeana.  (Cie.  da  Dh.  1 41,  ii.  35,  38  ;  de 
XaL  Dear,  ii  4.)  The  belief  that  the  flight  of 
birds  gave  some  intimation  of  the  will  of  the  gods 
seems  to  have  been  prevalent  among  many  nations 
of  antiquity,  and  was  common  to  the  Greeks,  as 
we]]  as  the  Romans  ;  but  it  was  only  among  the 
latter  people  that  it  was  reduced  to  a  complete 
system,  goTemed  by  fixed  rules,  and  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation.  In  Greece,  the 
ofades  supplanted  the  birds,  and  the  future  was 
Icanit  from  Apollo  and  other  gods,  rardy  from 
Zeus,  who  poMessed  very  few  oracles  in  Greece. 
The  contrary  was  the  case  at  Rome :  it  was  from 
Jupiter  that  the  future  was  learnt,  and  the  birdr 
vefe  regarded  as  his  messengers.  {Avea  tntemun- 
6aM  Jaoisj  Cic  d»  Dwm,  il  34  ;  Interpntet  Jovit 
tftam  mammi  pMid  cmgwtM^  Cic.  d»  Leg,  ii  8). 
It  nmst  be  xemariLed  in  aeneral,  that  the  Roman 
auspiees  werp  essentially  c?a  practical  nature  ;  they 
gsfs  no  information  respecting  the  course  of  future 
sveDlB,  they  did  notinfonn  men  vikai  was  <o  Aaj^pea, 
but  amply  taught  themtokrf  <ft«y  votrt  to  do,  or  m4 
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io  do;  they  asdgiied  no  reason  for  the  deddon  of 
Jupiter,  —  they  simply  announced,  yes  or  na. 

The  words  amgmrimm  and  atupieimm  came  to  be 
used  in  oouxae  oi  time  to  sign^  the  obacrvation 
of  various  kinds  of  signs.  Tbey  were  divided  into 
fiye  sorts :  em  oado,  eg  avOme,  em  iripmdue,  em  oao. 
dmpedibms,  em  dirit.  Of  these,  the  last  ttee 
formed  no  part  of  the  andent  anspioea.  The  ob- 
aervation  of  aigna  in  the  heavena,  anch  as  light- 
ning, was  naturally  connected  with  observing  the 
heaTens  in  order  to  vmtch  the  birds ;  and  thera- 
fore,  must  in  early  times  have  fiomed  nart  of  the 
auspices  ;  for  in  an  early  stage  of  society,  light- 
ning and  similar  phenomena  have  been  always 
looked  upon  as  sent  by  the  gods.  A  few  woida 
must  be  said  on  each  of  these  five  kinds  of  augury. 

1.  Em  eado.  This  induded  the  observation  of 
the  various  kinds  of  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
was  rogaided  as  the  moat  important,  maeiwiii 
anupiemm,  (Serv.  ad  Vwg,  Aem.  ii  693  ;  Ck^de 
Die,  ii  18,  &c  ;  Festus, «. «.  OodetHa,)  The  in- 
terpretation of  these  phenomena  was  rather  Etrus- 
can than  Roman ;  and  the  only  point  connected 
with  them  which  deserves  mention  here,  is,  that 
whenever  it  was  reported  by  a  person  authorised 
to  take  the  auspices,  that  Jupiter  thundered  or 
lightened,  the  comitia  could  not  be  hdd.  (Cie.  do 
Dw,  ii  14,  PkiUpp,  r.  3.) 

2.  Em  avibue.  It  was  only  a  few  birds  which 
could  p.ye  auguries  among  the  Romans.  (Cic  de 
Dh.  h.  34.)  They  were  divided  into  two  classes : 
Oeemee,  those  which  gave  auguries  by  singing,  or 
their  Toice,  and  AUtee,  those  which  gave  auguries 
by  their  flight  (Festus,  s.«.  Oeeimee).  '^  the 
fiirmer  class,  belonged  the  raren  (oofmf)  and  the 
crow  (eornim\  the  first  of  these  giviqg  a  favouable 
omen  (amepuimm  fvimm)  when  it  upeared  on  the 
right,  the  latter,  on  the  contrary,  wnen  it  was  seen 
on  the  left  (Phmt  Attn,  ii  1.  12  ;  Cic  ifs  Dw,  i 
39);  likewise  the  owl  (aoctoo,  Festus,  a.  r.  Osohms), 
and  the  hen  (poflMo,  dcdoDio,  ii  26).  To  the 
aeet  aUtw  belonged  first  of  all  the  eagle  (flqmia\ 
who  is  called  pre-eminently  the  bird  of  Jupiter 
(i/oetf  o^sf),  9bA  next  the  vulture  (eater),  and 
with  these  two  the  ocu  stm^Mci/w,  also  called  osi»- 

/raga,  and  the  tmrnmamdm  or  immuoeelme  are  pro- 
bably also  to  be  classed.  (Comp^  Virg.  Aem,  i  394  s 
LiT.  i  7,  84  ;  Festus, «.  e.  mmamaUes  V\m.H,  M 
X.  7.)  Some  birds  wen  included  both  among  the 
oe&nee  and  the  alitee :  such  were  the  Pieme  Martuu^ 
and  Feromhu,  and  the  Pan^  (Plin.  H,  N.  x.  18. 
s.  20  ;  Hor.  Oarm,  iii  27.  15  ;  Festus,  s.«.  Otei- 
num  tr^mdium).  These  were  the  prindpal  birds 
consulted  in  the  auspices.  Every  sound  and  mo- 
tion of  each  bird  had  a  difiTerent  meaning,  accord- 
ing to  the  diflerent  circumstancei,  or  times  of  the 
year  when  it  was  observed,  but  the  narticulars  do 
not  deserve  further  notice  here.  When  the  birds 
fiivoured  an  undertaking,  they  were  said  addieere, 
admittere  orseeiMdafv,  and  were  then  called  addio- 
aeae,  aJmuftDae,  aecwmdae,  orpra^Mtee:  when  un- 
favourable they  were  saidaddtioer«,ar0ere,  r^ragari, 
dec,  and  were  then  cdled  adoenae  or  aUerae,  The 
birds  which  gave  unfiivourable  omens  were  termed 
/kiuAre$f  Mubilae,  bigubrm,  malae,  &c,  and  such 
auspices  were  caUed  elina  and  obmofonia. 

8.  Em  DripudiiM.  These  auspices  were  taken 
ficom  the  feeding  of  chickens,  and  wen  especially 
employed  on  military  expeditions.  It  was  the 
doctrine  of  the  augurs  that  any  bird  could  give 
a  tripudium  (Cic  de  Dm.  ii  84)  i  but  it  b^ 
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onne  the  piactice  in  later  times  to  employ  only 
chickens  (jwtfO  (or  the  purpose.  They  were 
kept  in  a  cage,  mider  care  of  a  person  caUed 
pmBarius ;  and  when  the  auspices  were  to  be 
taken,  the  puUarina  opened  the  cage  and  threw 
to  the  chickens  poise  or  a  kind  of  soft  cake.  If 
they  lefnsed  to  come  out  or  to  eat,  or  uttered  a 
cry  (oodnermt)^  or  beat  their  wings,  or  flew  away, 
the  signs  were  considered  nn&Tourable.  (Liv.  x. 
40 ;  VaL  Max.  I  4.  §  3.)  On  the  contrary,  if 
they  ate  greedily,  so  that  something  fell  from  their 
mouth  and  struck  the  earth,  it  was  called  tr^m- 
dmm  aolittimmm  (pripmlimm  quasi  terripadum, 
toiittimmit^  from  so/iim,  according  to  the  ancient 
writers,  Cic  d«  Dh*  iL  84),  and  was  held  a 
£ftTourable  sign.  Two  other  kinds  of  tripmdia  are 
mentioned  br  Festus,  the  tnpudmm  OMMMnn,  frtmi 
the  crj  of  birds,  and  stwmiim,  from  the  sound  of 
the  pulse  fiidling  to  the  ground :  in  what  respects 
the  latter,  differed  from  the  tripudntm  mdistimum, 
we  are  not  informed.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  tl  6 ;  see 
also  Festus,  *.  «e.  jtN(2i,  ir^mdimMf  oscMwrm  Injpv- 
dmrn,} 

4.  Em  quadrmpedSbu;  Auguries  could  also  be 
taken  from  four-footed  animals  ;  but  these  formed 
no  part  of  the  original  science  of  the  augun,  and 
were  never  employed  by  them  in  taking  auspices 
on  behalf  of  tne  state,  or  in  the  exercise  of  their 
art  propeily  so  called.  They  must  be  looked  upon 
simply  as  a  mode  of  private  divination,  which  was 
naturally  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  augurs, 
and  seems  by  them  to  have  been  reduced  to  a 
kind  of  syiteuL  Thus,  we  are  told  that  when  a 
fox,  a  wd^  a  horse,  a  dog,  or  any  other  kind  of 
quadruped  ran  a^anoes  a  person^  path  or  appeared  in 
an  unusual  place,  it  formed  an  augury.  (See  e.^. 
Hor.  Cam,  lii  27.)  thtjuge  amtpiemm  belonged 
to  this  dass  of  anguries.  (Cic.  de  Div,  iL  86 ;  Fest 
$.v,J¥jfu  amtpiemm  ;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aem.  iil  537.) 

5.  Exdirit,  sc.  aigm$.  Under  this  head  was 
included  every  kind  of  auffury,  which  does  not  foil 
under  any  of  the  four  classes  mentioned  above, 
such  as  meeiing,  stumbling,  and  other  accidental 
things.  (Comp^Serv.cu/  Vity,  Atm.  iv.  458.)  There 
was  an  important  auffury  of  this  kind  connected 
with  the  army,  which  was  called  «r  aeanujn&iw, 
that  is,  the  flames  spearing  at  the  points  of  spears 
or  other  wcMons.  (Cic.  de  Div.  iL  36,  de  Nat, 
Dear,  iL  3 ;  Dionya  v.  46.) 

The  ordinary  manner  of  taking  the  auspices, 
properly  so  called  (L  e.  «r  eado  and  tx  avUnu)^  was 
as  follows :  The  person  who  was  to  take  them  first 
marked  out  with  a  wand  (Uimmt)  a  division  in 
the  heavens  called  tempimm  or  tescKin,  within 
which  he  intended  to  make  his  observations.  The 
station  where  he  was  to  take  the  auspices  was 
also  separated  by  a  solemn  formula  from  the  rest 
of  the  land,  and  was  likewise  caDed  ten^)lmm  or 
tetemm.  He  then  proceeded  to  pitch  a  tent  in  it 
(iabamaemluM  capert\  and  this  tent  again  was 
also  called  tempbim^  or,  more  accurately,  tempimm 
SIMM.  [TsMPLUM.]  Withm  the  walls  of  Rome, 
or,  more  properly  nraking,  within  the  pomoerium, 
thefe  was  no  occasion  to  select  a  spot  and  pitch  a 
tent  on  it,  as  there  was  a  place  on  the  Arx  on  the 
summit  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  called  Amgrnracmlmm^ 
which  had  been  consecrated  once  for  all  for  this 
purpose.  (Festus,  «.  e.  Amguraemlmm  ;  comp.  Liv. 
I  18,  iv.  18  ;  Cic.  (ic  Qf  iiL  16.)  In  like  manner 
tboe  was  in  every  Roman  camp  a  place  called 
iny^araU  (Tac.  Ann,  iL  13,  xv.  80),  which  an- 
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swered  the  same  purpose  ;  but  on  all  other  ooea- 
sions  a  place  had  to  be  consecrated,  and  a  tent  to 
be  pitched,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius,  when  the  oomitia  centuriata  were  to  be  held. 
The  person  who  was  then  taking  the  auspices 
waited  for  the  fovourable  sisns  to  appear  ;  but  it 
was  necessary  during  this  time  that  there  should 
be  no  interruption  of  any  kind  whatsoever  (siZea- 
fitim),  and  hence  the  word  wSmtxnm  was  used  in 
a  more  extended  sense  to  signify  the  absence  oi 
eveiy  thinff  that  was  foulty.  ISvoy  thing,  on  the 
contrary,  that  rendered  the  anspices  invalid  was 
caUed  tnHmm  (Cic.  de  Dm,  iL  34  ;  Festus,  t.  e.  •»- 
lemiio  mtpers)  ;  and  hence  we  constantly  read  in 
Livy  and  other  writers  of  vUio  magistratua  creatLf 
vitio  Jem  lata,  &c  The  watching  for  the  auspices 
was  called  ^teclio  or  eervan  de  eoefo,  the  declam- 
tion  of  what  was  observed  nmmtiatio,  or,  if  they 
were  unfovouiable,  obmmmiiaHo.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  person  who  took  the  auspices  seems  usually  to 
have  said  alio  die,  by  which  the  business  in  hand, 
whether  the  holding  of  the  amuda  or  any  thiiig 
else,  was  entirely  stopped.  (Cic  de  Leg,  iL  12.) 

Having  explained  what  the  auspices  were  and 
how  they  were  taken,  we  have  now  to  determine 
who  had  the  power  of  taking  them.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  certain  that  in  andoit  times  no  one  but 
a  patrician  could  take  the  auspices,  and  that  a 
plebeian  had  no  power  of  doing  so.  The  gods  ol 
the  Roman  state  were  the  gods  of  the  patricians 
alme,  and  it  was  consequently  regarded  as  an  act 
of  profonation  for  any  plebeian  to  attempt  to  in- 
terpret the  will  of  these  gods.  Hence  the  posses- 
sion of  the  anspices  QuJbert  amspieUi)  is  one  of  the 
most  distinffuisned  prerogatives  of  the  patricians  . 
Uiey  are  said  to  be  pemee  pairum,  and  are  called 
am^Mda  pairum,  (Liv.  vL  41,  x.  8  *,  comp.  iv.  6.) 
It  would  further  i^^war  that  every  patrician  might 
take  the  auspices  ;  but  here  a  distinction  is  to  be 
observed.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  in  the 
most  ancient  times  no  transaction,  whether  private 
or  public,  was  performed  without  consulting  the 
auspices  (atn  aaupibato,  Cic  de  Div.  i.  16  ;  VaL 
Msx.  iL  1.  §  1) ;  and  hence  arose  the  distinction  ol 
autpida  privata  and  amipicia  pmbUoa,  One  of  the 
most  frequent  occasions  on  which  the  (Muepicia 
privata  were  taken,  was  in  case  of  a  marriage 
(Cic,  VaL  Max.  IL  oc) ;  and  hence  after  private 
auspices  had  become  entirely  disused,  the  Romans, 
in  accordance  with  their  usual  love  of  preserving 
ancient  forms,  were  accustomed  in  later  times  to 
employ  oa^pioM  in  marriages,  who,  however,  acted 
only  as  friends  of  the  bridegroom,  to  witness  the 
payment  of  the  dowry  and  to  superintend  the 
various  rites  of  the  marriage.  (Plant  Cos,  proL 
85 ;  Suet  Clamd.  26 ;  Tac  Ann,  xL  27.)  The 
employment  of  the  auspices  at  marriages  was  one 
great  aigument  used  by  the  patricians  against 
eonnmbimm  between  themselves  and  the  plebeians, 
as  it  would  occasion,  they  urged,  perturbaHonem 
amepidormm  pmUioorum  privaiorumque.  (Liv.  iv. 
2.)  The  possession  of  these  private  auspida  ia 
expressed  m  another  passage  of  Livy  by  privatim 
amepida  habere.  (Liv.  vL  41.)  In  taking  these 
private  auspices,  it  would  appear  that  any  patrician 

*  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  by 
patree  in  these  passages  the  whole  body  of  the 

Sitricians    is    meant,  and  not  the  senators,  aa 
ubino  asserts.    (Comp.  Becker,  Rom  AUerUL  voL 
iL  part  L  p.  304,  &c) 
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emplofed,  who  knerr  how  to  finm  templa  and 
wat  arquiiiTitH  with  the  art  of  augniy,  and  was 
thwefoie  called  amtpe»  or  ca^ur :  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  hare  been  neeeaeaiy  nor  osoal  in  fuch 
cases  to  hare  reconrse  to  the  public  angnra,  the 
memben  of  the  coUeginni,  who  are  uereibre 
frequently  called  a9igmn$  pubUd,  to  distingiiish 
them  from  the  prirate  augors.  (Cic  de  Ltg,  iL  8, 
od  Fam.  vi  6  ;  Festns,  «.  v,mtmque  genera!)  The 
ease,  howeTO',  was  Tezy  different  with  respect  to 
the  am^pfida  pmbliea,  generally  called  autpida 
simply,  or  those  which  concerned  the  state.  The 
Utter  conld  only  be  taken  by  the  perscms  who  re- 
pRsefiled  the  state,  and  who  acted  as  mediators 
between  the  gods  and  the  state ;  fer  though  all 
the  patricians  were  eligible  for  talungthe  auspices, 
yet  it  was  oidy  the  magistrates  who  were  in  actual 
possession  of  them.  As  long  as  there  were  any 
patrician  magistrates,  the  auspices  were  exclusively 
m  their  hands ;  on  tiieir  entrance  upon  office,  they 
received  the  ao^ices  (aeeipiebant  €nupieia^  Cic  de 
DkL  ii.  36) ;  while  Uieir  office  lasted,  they  were 
in  possession  of  them  (JuAebaai  or  erani  eorum 
aatpida^  OelL  ziii  15) ;  and  at  the  expiration  of 
their  office,  they  laid  them  down  (pondxuU  or  de- 
pamehant  eaufrieitt,  Cic.  de  Nat,  Dear,  iL  3).  In 
case,  however,  there  was  no  patrician  magistrate, 
the  anspiees  became  vested  in  the  whole  body  of 
the  patricians,  which  was  expreised  by  the  words 
emepUta  ad  pairee  rtdemU  (Cic.  Brut.  5.)  This 
happened  in  the  kingly  period  on  the  demise  of  a 
kiiig,  and  the  patridans  then  chose  an  intenex, 
who  was  ther^re  invested  by  them  with  the 
right  of  taking  the  auspices,  and  was  thus  enabled 
to  mediate  between  the  gods  and  the  state  in  the 
dection  of  a  new  king.  In  like  manner  in  the 
repabiican  period,  when  it  was  believed  that  there 
had  been  something  faulty  (edmni)  in  the  auspices 
in  the  election  of  the  consuls,  and  they  were 
obliged  in  consequence  to  resign  their  office,  the 
aospices  returned  to  the  whole  body  of  the  pa- 
tridans, who  had  recourse  to  an  wttrregnmrn  for 
the  renewal  of  the  anspicei,  and  for  handing  them 
over  in  a  perfect  state  to  the  new  magistrates: 
beace  we  find  the  expressions  repetere  de  mtegro 
aapkia  and  renovare  per  iederregnum  autpicM. 
(liv.  T.  17,  31,  vi  1.) 

It  will  be  seen  frcnn  what  has  been  aaid  that 
the  Roman  state  was  a  species  of  theocracy,  that 
the  gods  were  its  rulers,  and  that  it  was  by  means 
of  the  auspices  that  they  intimated  their  will  to  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  that  is,  the  magis- 
trates. It  follows  from  this,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  that  no  public  act  could  be  performed 
vithoot  consulting  the  auspices,  no  election  could 
be  held,  no  law  passed,  no  war  waged  ;  for  a  ne- 
glect of  the  auspices  would  have  beoi  equivalent  to 
a  dedaiation  that  the  gods  had  ceased  to  rule  the 
noBiao  state. 

There  still  remain  three  points  in  connection  with 
the  aospices  which  require  notice: — 1.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  m^istiates  to  the  aoffun  in  taking  the 
2.  The  manner  in  which  the  magistntes 
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Rcerred  the  auspices.  3.  The  relation  of  the  dif- 
ferent magistrates  to  one  another  with  respect  to 
the  auspices.  We  can  only  make  a  few  brief  re- 
marks upon  each  of  these  important  matters,  and 
must  refer  our  readers  for  fuller  information  to  the 
aiasteriy  discussion  of  Rubino  (Ronk  Verfiueung, 
pL  48,  Ac),  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  great 
part  of  the  pnseni  axtide. 


1.  The  distmciion  between  the  duties  of  the 
magistntes  and  the  augurs  in  taking  the  aaq>iees 
is  one  of  ^e  most  difficult  points  connected  with 
this  subject,  but  perhaps  a  latisiactory  solution  of 
these  dMculties  may  be  found  by  taking  an  his- 
torical view  of  the  question.  We  are  told  not  only 
that  the  kings  were  in  possession  of  the  auspices, 
but  that  they  themselves  were  acquainted  with 
the  art  and  practised  it  Romulus  is  represented 
to  have  been  the  best  of  auffurs,  snd  from  him  all 
succeeding  augurs  received  the  chief  mark  of  their 
office,  the  Utums,  with  which  that  king  exercised 
his  calling.  (Cic  de  Die,  i.  2,  iL  17  ;  Liv.  L  10.) 
He  is  fnruier  stated  to  have  appomted  three  augnn, 
but  only  as  his  assistants  in  taking  the  auspices, 
a  fitft  which  is  important  to  bear  in  mind.  (Cic 
de  Rep,  ii  9.)  Their  dignity  gradually  increased 
in  consequence  of  their  b|ing  employed  at  the 
inauguration  of  the  kings,  and  also  m  consequence 
of  their  becoming  the  preservers  and  depositaries 
of  the  science  of  augury.  Formed  into  a  collegium, 
they  handed  down  to  their  successors  the  various 
rules  of  the  science,  while  the  kinss,  and  subse- 
quently the  magistrates  of  the  republic,  were  liable 
to  chanse.  Their  duties  thus  became  twofold,  to 
assist  the  magistrates  in  taking  the  auspices,  and 
to  preserve  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the  art  They 
were  not  in  possession  of  the  auspices  themselves, 
though  they  understood  them  better  than  the  ma- 
gistrates ;  the  lightning  and  the  birds  were  not 
sent  to  them  but  to  ue  magistntes  ;  they  dis- 
charged no  independent  functions  either  political 
or  ecclesiastical,  and  are  therefore  described  by 
Cicero  as  privatL  (De  Divm,  i  40.)  As  the 
augurs  were  therefore  merely  the  assistants  of  the 
magistntes,  they  could  not  take  the  auspices 
wiUiout  the  latter,  though  the  magistntes  on  the 
contrary  could  di^iense  with  their  assistance,  as 
must  firequently  have  happened  in  the  appointment 
of  a  dictator  by  the  con^  on  military  expeditions 
at  a  distance  from  the  city.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  as  the  augurs  were 
the  interpreters  of  the  science,  they  possessed  the 
right  of  declaring  whether  the  auspices  were  valid 
or  invalid,  and  that  too  whether  they  were  present 
or  not  at  the  time  of  taking  them  ;  and  whoever 
questioned  their  decision  was  liable  to  severe 
punishment  (Cic  de  Leg.  iL  8.)  They  thus  pos- 
sessed in  reality  a  veto  upon  every  important  public 
transaction.  It  was  this  power  which  made  the 
office  an  object  of  ambition  to  the  most  distin- 
guished men  at  Rome,  and  which  led  Cicero,  him- 
self an  augur,  to  describe  it  as  the  highest  dignity 
in  the  state  (de  Leg,  ii  12).  The  augors  frequently 
employed  this  power  as  a  political  engine  to  vitiate 
the  election  of  such  parties  as  were  unfiivoumble 
to  the  exdusive  privileges  of  the  patridans.  (Liv. 
vi  27,  viil  23.) 

But  slthongh  the  augurs  could  declare  that  there 
was  some  fiuidt  in  the  auspices,  yet,  on  Uie  other 
hand,  they  could  not,  in  fiivour  of  their  office,  de- 
clare that  any  unfiivounble  sign  had  appeared  to 
them,  since  it  was  not  to  them  that  the  anspiees 
were  sent  Thus  we  are  told  that  the  auours  did 
not  possess  the  Jpectib,  that  is,  the  risht  of  taking 
the  state-auspices.  This  epectio^  of  which  we  have 
already  bri^y  spoken,  was  of  two  kinds,  one 
more  extensive  and  the  other  more  limited.  In 
the  one  case  the  person,  who  exerdsed  it,  cooM 
put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings  of  any  other  magis- 
trate by  his  obnuntiatio :  tUs  was  called  tpeeth  H 
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wudiaiio  firfrhitrff  s1m>  wotdio  cmh  mMtJarfuNw)*  and 
beloDffed  only  to  the  highest  magistrates,  the  con- 
sols, dictators,  intezieges,  and,  with  some  modificar 
tions,  to  the  pFaetors.  In  the  other  case,  the  person 
who  took  the  canses  only  exercised  the  ipectio  in 
reference  to  the  duties  of  his  own  office,  and  could 
not  interfere  with  any  other  masistnte :  this  was 
called  tpecHo  sine  mmtiatioiie^  and  belonged  to  the 
other  magistrates,  the  censors,  aediles,  and  qnaes- 
tors.  Now  as  the  augurs  did  not  possess  the 
auspices,  they  consequently  could  not  possess  the 
spectio  (kaben  qteetionem) ;  hut  as  the  augurs  were 
constantly  employed  by  the  magistrates  to  take  the 
auspices,  they  eaxrcued  the  spectio,  though  they 
did  not  jXMsetff  it  iu  virtue  of  their  office.  When 
they  were  employed  by  the  magistrates  in  taking 
the  auspices,  they  possessed  the  right  of  the  ntm- 
iiaHoj  and  thus  had  the  power,  by  the  dedaiation 
of  un&Tourable  signs  (obmmtiatio\  to  put  a  stop 
to  all  important  public  transactions  (Cic.  de  Leg, 
ii.  12).  In  this  way  we  are  able  to  understand 
the  assertion  of  Cicero  {Phiiipp,  iL  32),  that  the 
augurs  possessed  the  fiiM/ititw>,  the  consols  and  the 
other  (nigher)  ma^^istrates  both  the  ipec^  and 
numtJatio ;  though  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  this  right  of  mudialAa  only  be- 
longed to  them  io  consequence  of  their  being  em- 
ployed by  the  magistrates.  (Respecting  the  passage 
of  Festua,  t.  o.  qmc^,  which  seems  to  teach  a  dif- 
ferent doctrine,  see  Rubino,  p.  58.) 

2.  As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  magistrates 
reoeiyed  the  auspices,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose, 
■a  many  modem  writers  have  done,  that  they  were 
oonfeired  upon  them  in  any  special  manner.  It 
was  the  act  of  their  election  wluch  made  them  the 
recipients  of  the  auspices,  since  the  comitia,  in 
which  they  were  appointed  to  their  office,  were 
held  oaujpiioato,  and  consequently  their  appointment 
was  reguded  as  ratified  by  the  gods.  The  auspices, 
therefore,  passed  immediately  into  their  hands 
mwn  the  abdication  of  their  predecessors  in  office. 
There  are  two  drcumstanoes  which  have  given 
rise  to  the  opinion  that  the  magistrates  received 
the  auspices  by  some  special  act  The  first  is,  that 
the  new  magistrate,  immediately  after  the  midnight 
on  which  his  office  began,  was  accustomed  to  observe 
the  heavens  in  order  to  obtain  a  happy  sign  for 
the  commencement  of  his  duties  (Dionys.  ii  6). 
But  he  did  not  do  this  in  order  to  obtain  the 
auspices ;  he  already  possessed  them,  and  it  was 
in  virtue  of  his  possession  of  them,  that  he  was  able 
to  observe  the  heavens.  The  second  circumstance 
to  which  we  have  been  alluding,  was  the  Motf^ 
roto  of  the  kiiigs  on  the  Arx  after  their  election 
in  the  comitia  (Liv.  i  18).  But  this  inauguration 
had  reference  simply  to  the  priestly  office  of  the 
king,  and,  therefore,  did  not  take  place  in  the  case 
of  Sie  republican  magistrates,  though  it  continued 
in  use  in  the  a{^intment  of  die  rex  sacrorum  and 
the  other  priests. 

8.  The  auspices  belonging  to  the  different  magis- 
trates were  divided  into  two  classes,  called  €uupieia 
mcunma  or  mcffora  and  mmora.  The  former,  which 
belonsed  origmally  to  the  kinffs,  passed  over  to  the 
consuls  on  the  institution  of  the  republic,  and  like- 
wise to  the  extraordinary  magistrates,  the  dictators, 
interreges,  and  consular  tribunes.  When  the  con- 
suls were  deprived  in  course  of  time  of  part  of  their 
duties,  and  separate  magistrates  were  created  to 
dischai]^  them,  they  naturally  received  the  autpi- 
da  vmjora  also :  this  was  the  case  with  the  cen- 
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SOTS  and  praetors.  The  quaeston  and  the  CDmk 
aediles,  on  the  contrary,  had  only  the  ami^pieia 
minora^  because  they  received  them  firom  the  con- 
suls and  prsetors  of  the  year,  and  their  anspioes 
were  derived  from  the  mqprtt  of  the  higher  ma- 
gistrates.   (Messalla,  op.  GtU,  xiii  15.) 

It  remains  to  trace  the  history  of  the  college  of 
angnrs.  We  have  already  seen  that  it  was  a  com- 
mon opinion  in  antiquity  that  the  augurship  owed 
its  origin  to  the  first  king  of  Rome,  and  it  is  ac- 
cordingly stated,  that  acollege  of  three  anguis  was 
appointed  by  Romulus,  answering  to  the  number 
of  the  eariy  tribes,  the  Ramnes,  Tities,  and  Lu- 
cerenses.  This  is  the  account  of  Cicero  (de  JUp, 
iL  9),  who  supposed  Numa  to  have  added  two 
more  (iL  14),  without,  however,  stating  in  what 
way  these  latter  corresponded  to  the  tnbes.  On 
the  other  side  stand  dimsrent  statements  of  Livy, 
first,  one  (iv.  4)  which  is  probably  an  error,  in 
which  the  first  institution  of  augurs  is  attributed 
to  Numa,  seemingly  on  the  theory  that  all  the 
Roman  religion  was  derived  from  the  second  king: 
secondly,  a  statement  of  fat  more  importance  (x.  6), 
that  at  the  passing  of  the  Osulnian  law  the  augurs 
were  but  four  in  number,  which  Livy  >iim«Alf^  who 
recognised  the  principle  of  the  number  of  augurs 
corresponding  to  that  of  the  tribes,  supposes  to 
have  been  aocidentaL  This  is  improbable,  as 
Niebuhr  has  shown  {HitL  of  Rome^  vol  liL  p. 
352),  who  thinks  the  third  tribe  wafe  excluded 
from  the  college  of  augurs,  and  that  the  fimr, 
therefore,  represented  the  Ramnes  and  Tities  only. 
It  is  hard  to  suppose,  hovrever,  that  this  supe- 
riority of  the  Ramnes  and  Tities  over  the  third 
tribe  could  have  continued  down  to  the  time  of 
the  Oguhuan  law  (b.  a  300) :  moreover,  as  two 
angurs  apiece  were  appointed  torn  each  of  the  two 
first  tribes,  and  the  remaining  five  from  the  plebs, 
it  does  not  I4>pear  how  the  Luceres  could  ever  hnve 
obtained  the  privilege.  A  difiierent  mode  <d  re- 
concilixiff  the  contradictory  numbers  four  and  three 
is  songht  for  in  another  statement  of  Cicero  {tU 
Dh.  L  40),  that  the  kings  were  augurs,  so  that 
afker  their  expulsion  another  augur  may  have  been 
added  instead  of  them  to  the  original  number 
which  represented  the  tribes.  Probably  this  ia 
one  of  the  many  cases  in  eariy  Roman  histocy  in 
which  the  only  conclusion  we  can  come  to  is,  that 
the  theory  of  what  otiglU  to  have  been  according 
to  antiquarians  of  a  liOer  age  differed  from  what 
actoally  wot  according  to  the  earliest  aoconnta  to 
which  Livy  had  recourse. 

The  Ogolnian  law  (b.&  300),  which  increased 
the  number  of  pontiffii  to  eight,  by  the  addition  of 
four  plebeians,  and  that  of  the  augurs  to  nine  by 
the  aadhion  of  five  plebeians,  m^be  considered  a 
sort  of  aeia  in  Roman  history.  The  religious  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  orders  which  hUd  been  so 
often  insisted  upon  was  now  at  an  end,  and  it  was 
no  longer  possiUe  to  use  the  auspices  as  a  political 
instivment  against  the  plebeians.  The  number  of 
nine  angurs  which  this  law  fixed,  lasted  down  te 
the  dictatorship  of  Sylla,  who  increased  them  to 
fifteen,  a  multiple  of  the  original  three,  probably 
with  a  reference  to  the  eariy  tribes.  (Liv.  JBpiL 
89.)  A  sixteenth  number  was  added  bj  Juliua 
Caeear  after  his  return  from  IJgypt  (Dion  Cass. 
xliL51.) 

The  members  of  the  college  of  aognrs  possessed 
self-election  (cooptati).  At  first  thev  were  ap- 
pomted  by  the  king,  but  as  the  long  himself 
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m  augur,  their  appointment  hj  him  wai  not  con- 
odaed  contruy  to  thii  piindple.  {Romnbu  coop- 
UmU  amrtty  da  B^  iL  9.)  They  retained  the 
light  of  co-optation  mitil  b.  a  103,  the  year  of 
the  Domxtian  Uw.  By  this  bw  it  wai  enacted 
thai  Taomdea  in  the  priestly  colleges  should  be 
filled  np  by  the  Totes  of  a  minority  of  the  tribe^ 
ke.  seventeen  out  of  thirty-fiTe  chosen  by  lot 
(Cic.  lis  Itf.  il^r.  &  7  ;  VeU.  Pat  ii  12 ;  Suet 
Ner.  2.)  The  Domitian  lair  was  repealed  by 
SoQa  aa  81  (Pseado-Ascon.  in  Ge.  Dw.  p.  10^ 
ed.  OreDi),  bat  again  restored  &  &  63,  during  the 
frniwilsbip  of  Ciooo,  by  the  tribune  T.  Annius 
with  the  support  of  Caesar  (Dion  Cass. 
37).  It  was  a  second  time  abrogated  by 
Ankony  bl  c  44  (Dion  Cass,  jclir.  53)  ;  whether 
again  reatned  by  HirtioB  and  Panai  hi  their 
genend  amralmeBt  of  the  acts  of  Antony,  seems 
uncertain.  The  emperors  possessed  the  i^ht  of 
sleeting  aagurs  at  pleasure. 

The  si^gurs  were  elected  £ar  life,  and  even  if 
c^iitally  cooTicted,  nerer  loet  their  sacred  charac- 
ter. (Plin.  Bp.  iT.  8.)  When  a  vacancy  occurred, 
the  GBBdidate  was  nominated  by  two  of  the  elder 
of  the  college  (Cic.  PkiL  ii.  2),  the  electors 
sworn,  and  tne  new  member  was  then  so- 
lesmly  inaqguated.  (Gc  BnL  1.)  On  such 
oocaaion  there  was  always  a  splendid  banquet  given, 
at  which  an  the  auguiB  were  expected  to  be  present 
(Cic  ad  Pam,  vil  26,  ad  JU.  xiL  13,  14,  15.) 
ne  only  distinction  in  the  college  was  one  of  age ; 
an  dder  augur  always  voted  before  a  younger,  even 
if  the  latter  filled  one  of  the  hkher  offices  in  the 
slate.  (Cic  d^  Sea.  18.)  The  head  of  the  college 
waa  called  mojfiater  eoiOigiL  It  was  expected  that 
an  the  sqguiB  should  live  on  fiiendly  terms  with 
Qoa  another  and  it  was  a  rule  that  no  one  was 
to  be  elected  to  the  office,  who  was  known  to  be  an 
eoony  toany  of  the  college.  (Cic  ad  Fami,  iii.  10.) 
The  angnz^  who  had  inaugurated  a  younger  membtf, 
waa  always  to  be  regarded  by  the  latter  in  the  light 
•f  a   paient   (m  pareniu  smk  loco  eolore^  Cic 

As  majgnm  of  their  office  the  augurs  wore  the 
or  public  dress  (Stfv.  ad  Aem.  viL  612), 
sod  carried  in  their  hand  the  Uimu  or  curved  wand. 
[LirmTaL]  On  the  coins  of  the  Romans,  who 
filled  the  office  of  aufur,  we  constantly  find  the 
HtmmBf  and  along  with  it,  not  unfrequently,  the 
cofU,  aa  earthen  vessel  which  was  used  by  them 
m  saoificea.  (Liv.  x.  7  ;  Varr.  L.  L,  v.  121,  ed. 
MBDer.)  Both  of  these  instruments  are  seen  in 
the  aammred  coin  of  Laitulnsi 
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The  scieDoe  of  the  augurs  was  called  >w  M^vTMiR 
aad  Jas  oMgrnrimm^  and  was  preserved  in  books 
(ttri  awymfoi),  which  are  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  ancient  writers.  The  expression  for  con- 
saltii^  the  angurs  was  r^erre  ad  aMgaretj  and 
their  answen  were  called  cfecrato  or  retpofua  osyw- 
rmm.  The  sdenoe  of  augury  had  greatly  declined 
ia  the  time  of  Cicero  ;  and  althou^  he  frequently 
dcp&ofes  itsneglect  in  his  DeDMmMnfiofM,  yet  neither 


he  nor  ai^  of  the  educated  classes  appears  to  hava 
had  any  fiiith  in  it  Wlatt  a  finee  it  had  beeome 
a  fiBw  yean  later  is  evident  fiom  the  statement  ol 
Diooysius  (ii  6),  who  infinms  us  that  a  new 
magistrate,  who  took  the  aaspioes  upon  the  first 
day  of  his  office,  was  accustomed  to  have  an  angm 
on  his  side,  who  told  him  that  lightning  had  ap- 
peared on  his  left,  whidi  was  rmrded  as  a  good 
omen,  aad  although  nothing  of  the  kind  had 
happened,  this  declaration  was  oonsiderrd  suffi- 
cient (Masoov,  De  Jw  AmtpieU  ^md  Romamoi^ 
Lips.  1721  ;  Werther,  D$  Angmrw  JRomamU, 
Lemgo,  1835  ;  Crenser,  SymhoUk^  voliL  p.  935, 
&c  ;  Mffller,  iBfrwtfar,  vol  il  p.  110,ftc  ;  Har- 
tung.  Die  RiHgiom  dtr  Romtr^  vol  l  p.  98,  Ac  ; 
OMing,  GMUdbs  <20r  Ami.  SAMrfMwt/:  p.  1 98,&c ; 
Becker,  Rom,  AUtrtk  vol  ii  part  i  p^  804  ;  but 
above  all  Rnbmo,  Rom,  Fsi/hwm,  p.  34,  Ac) 
AUGURA'CULUM.  [  Atoue,  p.  1 76,  a.] 
AUGURAXE.  [AuGua,  p.  176,  a.] 
AUGUSTA'LES  (sc  bidi,  also  caUed  A^gm$~ 
tajia,  sc  oarteaMMi,  hdierOf  and  by  the  Greek 
writers  and  in  Greek  inscriptions,  SMooto,  2t- 
€drtfta^  A^youffrdUia),  were  games  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Augustus,  at  Rome  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  Roman  empire.  After  the  baUle  of  Actium, 
a  qumquennial  festival  (iroH^yvptf  wtrrmipts) 
was  instituted ;  and  Uie  birthday  (y^wHfkta)  of 
Augustus,  as  well  as  that  on  which  the  victory  was 
announced  at  Rome,  were  resarded  as  festival  days. 
(Dion  Cass.  Ii  19.)  In  Uie  provinces,  also,  is 
addition  to  temples  and  altan,  quinquennial  games 
were  instituted  in  almost  every  town.  (Suet  Awff» 
59.)  The  Roman  equites  were  accustomed  of  their 
own  accord  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  Augustus 
in  every  alternate  year  (Suet  Awg.  57)  ;  and  the 
praetors,  befiwe  any  decree  had  been  passed  for  the 
purpose,  were  also  in  the  habit  of  exhibiting  games 
every  year  in  honour  of  Augustus.  (Dion  Cass. 
liv.  26,  30).  It  was  not,  however,  till  a.  c.  1 1,  that 
the  festival  on  the  birth-day  of  Augustus  was  for- 
mally established  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  (Dion 
Cass.  Uv.  34),  and  it  is  this  festival  which  is 
usually  meant  when  the  Augostales  or  Augustalia 
are  mentioned.  It  was  celebrated  iv.  Id.  Octobr. 
At  the  death  of  Augustus,  this  festival  assumed  a 
more  solemn  chamber,  was  added  to  the  Fasti, 
and  celebrated  to  his  honour  as  a  god.  (Tac  Atm. 
i  13  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ivi  46.)  Hence,  Tacitus  speaks 
of  it  as  first  established  in  the  reiffn  of  Tiberius 
(Aim,  i  54.)  It  was  henceforth  exhibited  annually 
in  the  circus,  at  first  by  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  but 
afterwards  by  the  praetor  peregrinus.  (Tacit  A im. 
i  15  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ivi  46.)  These  games  con- 
tinned  to  be  exhibited  in  the  time  of  Dion  Cassius, 
that  is,  about  a.  d.  230  (liv.  34). 

The  angustales,  or  augustalia,  at  Neapolis 
(Naples),  were  celebrated  with  great  sploidour. 
They  were  instituted  in  the  lifetime  of  Augustus 
(Suet  A^ff.  98),  and  were  odebrated  every  five 
years.  According  to  Strsbo  (v.  p.  246),  who 
speaks  of  these  sames  without  mentioning  their 
name,  they  rivalled  the  most  magnificent  of  the 
Grecian  fntivals.  They  consisted  of  gymnastic 
and  musical  contests,  and  lasted  for  several  days. 
At  these  games  the  Emperor  Claudius  brought 
fi>rward  a  Greek  comedy,  and  received  the  pnse. 
(Suet  Claui,  11 ;  compare  Dion  Cass.  Ix.  6.) 

Augustalia  (Xiiaffra)  were  also  celebn^  at 
Alexandria,  as  appears  from   so  inscriptioa  in 
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Grater  (316.  2) ;  and  in  tliii  city  there  was  a  mag- 
nificent temple  to  AngnstOB  (2c6currctby,  Av^tu- 
tale).  We  find  mention  of  angnstalia  in  numerona 
other  places*  as  Peigamus,  Nicomedia,  &c 

AuOUSTA'LES^  the  name  of  two  daases  of 
prieita,  one  at  Rome  and  the  other  in  the  muni- 
cipia,  fireqnently  mentioned  in  inicriptiona. 

I.  The  Avgurialu  at  Rome,  properly  called  m)- 
dalet  AmgudaUg^  which  is  the  name  they  always 
bear  in  inscriptions,  were  an  order  of  priests  (^i^^as- 
taUum  taeerdoHttm)  institnted  by  Tiberins  to  attend 
to  the  worship  of  Angnstns  and  the  Jolia  gens. 
They  were  chosen  by  lot  from  among  the  principal 
persons  of  Rome,  and  were  twenty  one  in  number, 
to  which  were  added  Tiberius,  Drusus,  Claudius, 
and  Oermanicus,  as  members  of  the  imperial 
fiunily.  (Tacit  i  54.)  They  were  also  called 
Moetrdotes  Angudalet  (Tacit  Aim,  iL  83)  ;  and 
sometimes  simply  ^i^autoZet.  (Tacit  HitL  ii.  95.) 
Similar  priests  were  appointed  to  attend  to  the 
worship  of  other  emperors  after  their  decease  ;  and 
we  accordingly  find  in  inscriptions  mention  made 
of  the  todalet  ftaeii,  HadriaiuUes,  AdUud^  Anto- 
am,  &c  It  appears  that  the  Jhmine»  Augustales 
ought  to  be  distinguished  from  the  aodalu  Augus- 
talet.  We  find  that  flamines  and  sacerdotes  were 
appointed,  in  the  lifetime  of  Augustus,  to  attend  to 
his  worship ;  but  we  haye  the  enress  statements 
of  Suetonius  and  Dion  Cassius  that  this  worship 
was  confined  to  the  provinces,  and  was  not  prac- 
tised in  Rome,  or  in  any  part  of  Italy,  during  the 
lifstime  of  Augustus.  (Tacit  Ann,  L  10  ;  Suet 
^a^.  52  ;  Dion  Cass.  IL  20.)  Women  eren  were 
appointed  priestesses  of  Augustas,  as  appears  from 
an  inscription  in  Gruter  (320.  10) :  this  practice 
probably  took  its  origin  from  the  appointment  of 
Livia,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  to  be  priestess  to 
her  deceased  husband.  (Dion  Cass.  Itl  46.)  It 
seems  probable  that  the  sodales  Angustales  were 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  worship ; 
but  that  the  fiamines  Augustales  were  the  persons 
who  actually  offered  the  sacrifices  and  performed 
the  other  saicred  rites.  A  member  of  the  sodales 
Augustales  was  sometimes  a  flamen  also  (Orelli, 
Inscrip,  2366, 2368)  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  flamines  were  iwpointed  by  the  sodales. 

II.  The  Anffustales  m  the  municipia  are  sup- 
posed by  most  modem  writers,  in  consequence  of  the 
statement  of  the  scholiast  on  Horace  (Sat  ii.  3. 281), 
to  hare  been  a  class  of  priests  selected  by  Augustas 
from  the  libertim  to  attend  to  the  religious  rites 
connected  with  the  worship  of  the  Laies,  which 
that  emperor  was  said  to  have  put  up  in  places 
where  two  or  more  ways  met  (Orelli,  Inaerip, 
▼oL  ii.  p.  197.)  But  A.  W.  Zumpt,  in  an  excellent 
essay  on  this  subject,  brings  forward  good  reasons 
for  rejecting  this  opinion.  [Compar.  CoMPrrALiA.] 
He  thinks  it  much  more  probable  that  this  order 
of  priests  was  instituted  in  the  municipia  in  imita- 
tion of  the  Augustales  at  Rome,  and  for  the  same 
object,  namely,  to  attend  to  the  worship  of  Augustas. 
From  the  nnmerous  inscriptions  in  which  they  are 
mentioned,  we  learn  the  following  fiu:ts  respecting 
them.  They  formed  a  collegium  and  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  deemriones^  or  senate  of  the  muni- 
cipia. They  were  generally  libertini,  which  is 
easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that  none  but  the 
freebom  (m^emn),  could  obtain  admission  into  the 
curia  of  the  municipia;  and  as  there  teem  to  have 
been  many  ezpences  connected  with  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  the  Augustales,  the  decariones 
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would  not  be  anxious  to  obtain  this  distbction^ 
while  the  libertini  on  the  contrary,  who  were 
generally  a  wealthy  class  and  were  not  inrested 
with  any  honour,  would  naturally  coret  it  The 
Augustales  ranked  next  in  dignity  to  the  decu- 
riones;  and  as  they  were  mostly  men  of  property, 
they  came  in  course  of  time  to  form  a  middle  class 
between  the  decuriones  and  plebs,  like  the  eques- 
trian order  at  Rome.  Thus,  in  the  inscriptions  of 
many  municipia,  we  find  the  decuritmes,  Angus- 
tales,  and  plebs,  mentioned  together  as  the  three 
classes  into  which  the  oommunitf  was  divided. 
The  six  principal  members  of  the  coU^e  were 
called  Sevirij  a  title  which  seems  to  have  been 
imitated  frtmi  the  Semri  in  the  equestrian  order 
at  Rome.  (£gger,  Eacamm  Critique  des  Historiens 
andensdela  VieetduRtffned*AuffusU^V9nE^\^H^ 
Appendix  II.,  treats  of  the  Augustales  ;  but  see 
especially  A.  W.  Zumpt,  De  AugudalSnu  et  Senirit 
AugudaUtnu  CkmmaikUio  Epign^MeOy  BeroL 
1846.) 

AUGUSTUS,  a  name  bestowed  upon  Octa- 
vianus  in  &  a  27,  by  the  senate  and  the  Roman 
people.  It  was  a  word  used  in  connection  with 
religion,  and  designated  a  person  as  sacred  and 
worthy  of  worship ;  hence  the  Greek  writers  trans 
late  it  by  2c6a(rr<{f.  (Dion  Cass.  lUL  16,  18 
Suet  Aug.  7  ;  VelL  Pat  ii.  91  ;  Flor.  iv.  12 
Gros.  vl  20  ;  Cenaorin.  22  ;  Ov.  Fad,  i.  607.)  It 
was  not  a  title  indicative  of  power,  but  simply  a 
surname ;  and  is  hence  called  by  Suetonius  (7¥b.  26) 
nomen  kereditarimm.  It  was,  however,  borne  not 
only  by  Tiberius  and  the  other  emperors  con- 
nected with  the  family  of  Augustus,  but  was  like- 
wise adopted  by  all  succeeding  emperors,  as  if 
descended,  either  by  birth  or  adoption,  from  the 
first  emperor  of  the  Roman  worid  (m  ^us  nomen 
velut  quadam  adoptions  out  jure  keredUario  sueoe- 
dere,  Lamprid.  Alex.  Sever.  10).  The  name  of 
Augusta  was  frequently  bestowed  upon  females  of 
the  imperial  family,  the  first  instance  of  which 
occurs  in  the  case  of  Livia,  who  received  this  title 
upon  her  adoption  into  the  Julia  gens  on  the  death 
of  her  hnsbiuid  Octavianus  (Tac.  Antu  i.  8) ;  but 
Augustus  belonged  exclusively  to  the  reigning  em- 
peror till  towaids  the  end  of  the  second  century 
of  the  Christian  aera,  when  M.  Aurelius  and  L. 
Verus  both  received  this  surname  (Spartian.  AeL 
Verus,  5,  M.  Ant.  PkiL  7).  From  this  time  we 
frequently  find  two  or  even  a  greater  number  of 
Augusti;  and  though  in  that  and  in  all  similar  cases 
the  persons  honoured  with  the  title  were  resarded 
as  participators  of  the  imperial  power,  still  tne  one 
who  received  the  title  first  was  looked  upon  as  the 
head  of  the  empire.  When  there  were  two  Au- 
gust! we  find  on  coins  and  inscriptions  A  V  G  G, 
and  when  three  A  V  G  G  G.  From  the  time  of 
Probus  the  title  became  perpetuus  Augu»6is^  and 
from  Philippos  or  Claudius  Gothicus  semper  Au- 
gustus, the  latter  of  which  titles  was  borne  by  the 
so-called  Roman  emperors  in  Germany.  (EdcheL, 
vol.  viii.  p.  354,  &c)    [Caxsar.] 

AVIAHIUM.    [AomcvLTURA,  p.  68,  b.] 

AULA.    [DoKUs.] 

AULAEUM.    [SiPAEiKTM.] 

AU'REUS.    [AuRUM.] 

AURFGA.    [CiRcua] 

AURUM  (XP*^^0«  gol^  1^«  remarks  made 
under  Arosntvm  apply  to  a  great  extent  to  gold 
as  well  as  silver,  and  the  sources  of  information 
respecting  both  the  predooa  metals  are  specified  in 
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Uurt  article.  It  would  appear  from  a  paoage  in  the 
Amiigome  (t.  1038),  that  in  the  time  of  ^hodei 
fold  was  me  at  Athena.  Indeed  throoghont  the 
whole  of  Greece,  thongh  gold  was  by  no  means  on- 
known,  it  appeals  to  hare  been  obtained  chiefly 
thiongh  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
adjacent  isLands,  which  possessed  it  in  abundance. 
The  Homeric  poems  speak  constantly  of  gold  as 
^dng  laid  xsp  in  treasuries,  and  used  in  large  quan- 
tities for  the  purposes  of  onuunent ;  but  this  is 
sufficiently  aocoonted  for  by  the  £sct  that  Homer 
was  an  Asiatic  Greek.  The  chief  places  from 
which  the  Greeks  procured  their  gold  wen  India, 
Arabia^  Armenia,  Colchis,  and  Troas.  It  was 
found  mixed  with  the  sands  of  the  Pactolus  and 
other  livers. 

Afanoat  the  only  method  of  purifying  gold,  known 
to  the  ancients,  seems  to  have  been  that  of  grinding 
and  then  roasting  it,  and  by  this  process  they  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  it  very  pure.  This  is  what  we 
are  to  understand  by  the  phrase  XF*'^^  iar4^$ou 
m  Thncydides  (ii.  18),  and  by  the  word  obnuaam 
in  Pliny  {H,  N,  zzxiii  3.  s.  19),  and  elsewhere 
(Fofcellini  m.  «.  obmssa).  Respecting  the  use  of 
gold  in  the  fine  artl^  especially  in  the  chrysele- 
phantine statnes^  see  Torxittics.  The  art  of 
gilding  was  known  to  the  Greeks  from  the  earliest 
times  of  which  we  have  any  infermation.  (Horn. 
OdLiii  425,  Ti.  232;  Plin.^.Ar.  xzxiiL  3.S.19, 
(I.SL32.) 

O&sxK  GoLn  MoNXT.  —  The  time  when  gold 
was  first  eoined  at  Athens  is  Texy  uncertain. 
Aiistophaaes  speaks  in  the  Frog$  (406  b.c)  otrh 
Kma^  Xpvaior,  *'the  new  gold  money  **  (t.  719). 
which  he  immediately  afterwards  calls  wonjpa 
X«A«fa  (t.  724).  The  Scholiast  on  this  passage 
states  thnt  in  the  preceding  year  the  golden  statues 
of  Victory  had  been  coined  into  money,  and  he 
quotes  Hellanicos  and  Philochorus  as  authorities 
far  this  statemoit.  It  would  appear  from  the  lan- 
guage both  of  Aristophanes  and  the  Scholiast,  and 
it  is  probable  from  the  circumstances  of  Athens  at 
the  time  (it  was  the  year  before  the  battle  of 
Aegospotami),  that  this  was  a  greatly  debased  gold 
coinage,  or  perhaps  only  gilt  money,  struck  to  meet 
a  paiticnlar  exigency.  This  matter  is  distinct  from 
the  geoeral  question  respectiqg  the  Athenian  gold 
coinage,  for  the  Attic  money  was  proTerbial  for  its 
vari^,  and  the  grammarians,  who  state  that  Athms 
bsd  a  gold  coinage  at  an  ei^y  period,  speak  of  it 
as  Tery  pure.  There  are  other  pasnges  in  Aristo- 
phanes in  which  gold  money  is  spoken  of;  but  in 
them  he  is  referring  to  Persian  money,  which  is 
known  to  hare  been  imported  into  Athens  before 
the  Athenians  had  any  gold  coinage  of  their  own, 
and  eren  this  seems  to  haTe  been  a  rarity.  (See 
Aristoph.  Atkaru,  ▼.102,  108,  EqmL  ▼.  470, 
An,  T.  574.)  Demosthenes  always  uses  ipyvplw 
for  mooey,  except  when  he  is  speaking  of  fcreifln 
gold.  In  the  speech  against  Phormio,  where  he 
repeatedly  uses  ue  word  xp^f^^t  ^^  ■'o  expreisly 
told  what  was  the  money  he  referred  to,  namely, 
120  staters  of  Cysicns  (pi  914 ;  compare  lus  speech 
vp^i  AoKpir.  p.  935).  Isocrates,  who  uses  the 
word  in  the  same  way,  speaks  in  one  passage  of 
h^fimg  gold  money  (xpuo-wrclr)  in  exchange  for 
silTer  {J^vpejeiL  p.  367).  In  many  passages  of  Uie 
aratofs,  gold  money  is  expressly  said  to  have  been 
imponed  from  Persia  and  Macedonia.  If  we  look 
at  the  Athenian  history,  we  find  that  the  sibrer 
nriaes  at  I^mrion  were  rqpuded  as  one  of  the 
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greatest  treasures  possessed  by  the  slate ;  but  no 
such  mention  is  made  of  gold.  Thucrdides  (iL  IS) 
in  enumerating  the  money  in  the  Athenian  treii- 
snry  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
does  not  mention  goM ;  and  Xenophon  speaks  of 
the  money  of  Athens  in  a  manner  whica  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  had  no  gold  coinage  ia 
his  time  {Veetiga^  ir.  10).  The  mines  of  ScapliH 
hyle,  in  Thrace,  were  indeed  wwfced  some  yean 
before  this  period  (Thucyd.  !▼.  105) ;  but  the  gold 
procured  from  them  does  not  appear  to  haTe  been 
coined,  but  to  haYe  been  laid  up  in  the  treasury  in 
the  fonn  of  counters  (^A>i8cs,  Btfckh,  Interip.  toL  L 
pp.  145, 146).  Foreign  gold  coin  was  often  bfought 
into  the  treasury,  as  some  of  the  allies  paid  their 
tribute  in  money  of  Cysicus.  The  gold  money  thus 
introduced  may  haTe  been  allowed  to  circulate, 
while  silTer  remained  the  current  money  of  the  statm 

The  character  of  the  Attic  gold  coins  now  in 
existence,  and  their  small  numbtf  (about  a  doaen), 
is  a  strong  proof  against  ^e  existwifie  of  a  gold 
currency  at  Athens  at  an  early  period.  There  are 
three  Attic  staters  in  the  Rrituh  Museum,  and  one 
in  the  Hunierian  Museum  at  Gla^w,  which  there 
is  good  reason  to  belieye  are  genuine;  their  weighla 
agree  exactly  with  the  Attic  standard.  In  the 
character  of  the  imprsssion  they  bear  a  stiikiqg 
resemblance  to  the  old  Attic  silrer ;  but  they  diftr 
from  it  by  the  absence  of  the  thick  bulky  fonn,  and 
the  high  relief  of  the  impression  which  is  seen  in 
the  old  silTer  of  AtheiUL  and  in  the  old  gold  coins 
of  other  states.  In  thickness,  ydume,  and  the 
depth  of  the  die  from  which  they  were  struck,  they 
closely  resemble  the  Macedonian  coinage.  Now, 
as  upon  the  rire  of  the  liacedonian  empire,  sold 
became  plentiful  in  Greece,  and  was  coined  in 
huge  quantities  by  the  Macedonian  kings,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  Athens,  like  other  Grecian  states, 
may  haye  followed  their  example,  and  issued  a  gold 
coinage  in  imitation  of  her  ancient  silyer.  On  the 
whole^  it  appears  most  probable  that  gold  money 
was  not  coined  at  Athens  in  the  period  between 
Pericles  and  Alexander  the  Great,  u  we  except  the 
solitary  issue  of  debased  gold  in  the  jear  407. 

A  question  similar  to  that  just  discussed  arises 
with  respect  to  other  Greek  states,  vhich  we  know 
to  haTO  Ittd  a  silTor  currency,  but  of  which  a  fowgold 
coins  are  also  found.  This  is  the  case  with  Angina, 
Thebes,  Argos,  Car3r8tus  in  Euboea,  Acamania, 
and  Aetdia.  But  of  these  coins  all,  except  two, 
bear  erident  marks^  in  their  weight  or  warkman- 
ship,  of  belonging  to  a  period  not  earlier  than 
Alexander  the  Great  There  is  great  reason,  there- 
fore, to  belioTe  that  no  gold  coinage  existed  in 
Greece  Proper  before  the  time  of  that  monareh. 

But  from  a  Tery  early  period  the  Asiatic  nation^ 
and  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  adja- 
cent isknds,as  well  as  Sicily  and  Cyrene,  possessed 
a  gold  ooini^  which  was  more  or  leis  current  in 
Greece.  Herodotus  (i.  94)  says  that  the  Lydians 
were  the  first  who  coined  gold,  and  the  stater  of 
Croesus  appears  to  haTe  beoo  the  earliest  gold  com 
known  to  the  Greeks.  The  Dane  was  a  Pernan 
com.  Staters  of  Cysicus  and  Phocaea  had  a  con- 
siderable currency  in  Ghreece.  There  was  a  gold 
coinage  in  Samos  as  early  as  the  time  of  Polycratea. 
(Herod,  iii  56.)  The  islands  of  Siphnos  and 
Thasoe,  which  possessed  gold  mines,  appear  to  haye 
had  a  gold  coinage  at  an  early  period.  In  most  of 
the  coins  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor  the 
metal  ia  Tery  base.    The  Macedonian  gold  coinage 
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cnne  into  dimhitfan  m  Greece  in  the  time  of 
Philip,  and  cuntinDed  in  nae  till  the  labjection  of 
Qreece  to  the  Romsni.    [DiRicus;  Statsr.] 

Roman  Gold  Monit.  —  The  itandard  gold 
coin  of  Rome  wm  the  ammu  nmmmms,  or  demcaiu$ 
ammu,  irhich,  acroHing  to  Plinj  (/T.AT.  zxziii  3. 
HIS)  WM  fint  coined  62  yean  after  the  fint  silTer 
ooinaoe  [Arosntvic],  that  ia  in  the  year  207  &c. 
The  lowest  denomination  was  the  tenqimUim^  which 
was  made  equal  to  20  sestertii  The  weight  of  the 
Bcropulmii,  as  detennined  by  Bfr.  Hussey  (Anoimi 
Weightt<mdMoii^)  was  18'06gii.  In  theBritish 
Mosenm  the?t)  are  gold  coins  of  one,  two,  three, 
and  fonr  scnipala,  the  weights  of  which  are  17*2, 
34*5,  51*8,  and  68*9  grains  respectirely.  They 
bear  a  head  of  Blars  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
an  eagle  standing  on  a  thunderbolt,  and  beneath 
the  inscription  **  Roma.**  The  first  has  the  mark 
xz  (20  sestertii) ;  the  second,  zzzz  (40  sestertii) ; 
the  third,  \\r  x  (60  sestertii).  Of  the  last  we  sub- 
join an  engraTing:  ^ 


Pliny  adds  that  afterwards  aurei  were  coined  of 
40  to  the  pound,  which  weight  was  diminished, 
till  under  Nero  (Uie  reading  of  this  word  is  doubt- 
ful) they  were  45  to  the  pound.  This  change  is 
supposed,  from  an  examination  of  extant  specimens, 
to  haTe  been  made  in  the  time  of  Julius  CSaesar. 
The  estimated  full  weight  of  the  anrei  of  40  to  the 
pound  is  130*1  grains,  of  those  of  45  to  the  pound 
115*64  grains.  No  specimens  exist  which  come 
up  to  the  180*1  grains ;  the  heariest  known  is  one 
of  Pompey,  whidi  weighs  128*2  nains.  The  ayer- 
age  of  the  gold  coins  of  Julius  Caesar  is  fixed  by 
Letronne  at  125*66  grains,  those  of  Nero  115*39 
gndns.  Though  the  weight  of  the  aureus  was 
diminished,  its  proportion  to  the  weight  of  the  de- 
narius remained  about  the  same,  namely,  as  2  :  1 
(or  rather,  perhaps,  as  2*1  :  1).  I'herefore  since 
the  standard  weight  of  the  denarius,  under  the 
early  emperors,  was  60  grains,  that  of  the  aureus 
should  be  120.  The  areraffe  weight  of  the  aurei 
of  Augustus,  in  the  Britisn  Museum,  is  121*26 
grains :  and  as  the  weight  was  afterwards  dimi- 
nished, we  may  take  the  aTsnge  at  120  grains^ 
There  seems  to  hare  been  no  intentional  aUoy  in 
the  Roman  gold  coins,  but  they  generally  oontamed 
a  small  portion  of  native  silrer.  The  average  aUoy 
isj^  The  aureus  of  the  Roman  emperars,  therefore, 
contained  ^  =  *4  of  a  grain  of  alloy,  and  there- 
fore 119*6  grains  of  pure  gold.  Now  a  soTereign 
contains  113*12  grains  of  pure  gold.  Therefore  the 
value  of  the  aureus  in  terms  of  the  soTereign  is 
M  :  4y  =  l-0564«  U  Is.  U  and  a  little  more 
than  a  halfpenny.  This  is  its  value  according  to 
the  present  worth  of  gold ;  but  its  currant  value  in 
Rome  was  different  firom  this,  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ference in  the  worth  of  the  metal  The  aureus 
passed  for  25  denarii;  therefore,  the  denarius 
being  8U.,  it  was  worth  17i.  8^  The  ratio  of  the 
value  of  gold  to  that  of  silver  is  giTen  in  the  article 
AmosNTUM.  The  following  cut  represents  an 
aureus  of  Augustus  in  the  Bntish  Museum,  which 
weighs  121  grains. 


Alexander  Sererus  coined  pieces  of  one-half  and 
one  third  of  the  aureus,  called  Semmi§  and  trtmu 
sat  (Lamprid.  Alett,  Sev.  c.  39X  after  which  time 
the  aureus  was  called  toUdna. 

Constantine  the  Great  coined  anrei  of  72  to  the 
pound ;  at  which  standard  the  coin  remained  to 
the  end  of  the  empire.  (Cod.  z.  tit  70.  sl  5 ; 
Huswy,  Om  Aneimt  Weigkti ami  Momef}  Wuim. 
D$  Pond,  dec.)  [P.  8.] 

AURUM  CORONA'RIUM.  Whenageneisl 
in  a  Roman  province  had  obtained  a  victory,  ir 
was  the  custom  for  the  cities  in  his  own  prov&oet, 
and  for  those  firam  the  neiffhbouring  states,  to  send 
golden  crowns  to  him,  which  were  earned  before 
him  in  his  triumph  at  Rome.  (LiT.  xxxviil  87, 
xxxix.  7;  Festos,  t. «.  TViumpkalet  OoronaeJ)  This 
practice  rapears  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks ;  for  Clares  related,  in  his  history  of  Alex- 
ander  (ap.  Athen.  xil  p.  539.  a.),  that  after  the 
conquest  of  Persia,  crowns  vrere  sent  to  Alex- 
ander, which  amounted  to  the  weight  of  10,500 
talentsL  The  number  of  crowns  which  were  sent 
to  a  Roman  general  waa  sometimes  very  ffnat, 
Cn.  Manlius  had  200  crowns  carried  before  hun  in 
the  triumph  which  he  obtained  on  account  of  his 
conquest  of  the  Chmls  in  Alia.  (Liv.  xxxix.  7.) 
In  the  time  of  Cioen,  it  i^peara  to  have  been 
usual  for  the  dties  of  the  provineca,  instead  of 
sending  crowns  on  occasion  of  a  victory,  to  pay 
money,  which  vras  called  amrwm  coromanmi.  (Cic 
Leff,  Aar,  il  22 ;  Gell  ▼.  6 ;  Monum.  Aneyr.) 
TUs  oiforing,  which  was  at  first  voluntary,  came 
to  be  regarded  as  a  regular  tribute,  and  seems  to 
have  been  sometimes  exacted  by  the  governors  of 
the  provinces,  even  when  no  victory  had  been 
gain«L  By  a  law  of  Julius  Caesar  (Cic.  m  PiM, 
37),  it  was  provided  that  the  aurum  ooronarium 
should  not  be  given  unless  a  triumph  was  decreed ; 
but  under  the  emperors  it  was  presented  on  many 
other  occasions,  as,  for  instance,  on  the  adoption  of 
Antonmus  Pius.  (Capitolin.  Anttm,  JPi'ai,  c4.)  It 
continued  to  be  collected,  apparently  as  a  part  of 
the  revenue,  in  the  time  of  Valentinian  and  Theo- 
doshis.    (Cod.  10.  tit  74.) 

Servius  says  (ad  Vkg.  Am.  viil  721),  that 
aurum  coronarinm  was  a  sum  of  money  exacted 
from  conquered  nations,  in  coorideration  of  the 
lives  of  the  dtiiens  being  spared  ;  but  this  state- 
ment does  not  VPpear  to  be  correct 

AURUM  LUSTRA'LE  was  a  tax  unpooed  by 
Omstantine,  according  to  2«osimus  (il  38),  upon 
all  merchants  and  tnuiers,  which  was  payable  at 
every  lustrum,  or  every  four  years,  and  not  at  every 
five,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  original 
length  of  the  lustrum.  This  tax  was  also  auled 
ami  tt  argeiiH  eoBoHo  or  pramtaiio^  and  thus  in 
(Heek  ii  oiirr^Xcia  ii  rev  -xpy99frfOpav»  (Cad.  II. 
tit  1 ;  OA.  Theod.  18.  tit  1.) 

AURUM  VICESIMA'RIUM.   [Ai 
p.  23,  b.] 

AUSPEX.    [AuovE.] 

AUSPrCIUM.    [AuGinuJ 


AXONB& 

AUTHB'NTICA.  [NoTSLLAa.] 
AUTHBPSA  (M4^),  which  IxtflnUy  mMU 
''Klf'hoQiiv**  or  **  ie]f«OQking,^  wm  the  name  ot 
a  TMiel,  wmch  la  ai^poied  hj  BOttiger  to  haTe 
been  ued  for  heatnig  wstar,  or  for  keepnig  it  hot 
Iti  fann  ia  not  known  for  entain ;  bat  B0ttig«r 
(^tfteifl,  ToL  a  p.  SO)  oonjoetnna  that  a  reaael, 
whidi  ii  cngm?ed  in  Gayhu  jReemU  tfAfdJamlit^ 
roL  iL  tab.  27)i  ia  a  apecimen  of  an  antnepaa. 
Cucfo  (pro  Amo.  ^Maria.  46)  apeaka  of  anthepaae 
among  other  ooatly  CSorinthian  and  Deiian  veaaeli. 
In  l^er  timea  thej  were  made  of  aflTcr.  (Lam- 
prid.  HtHogah,  19 ;  bat  the  reading  ia  doubtlbL) 
The  floooiaf  aeema  to  have  been  a  Teaael  of  a 
MiiiiWi»  hind* 

AUTOMOLIAS  ORAPHB"  (a^ro^Xtos 
Yipoi^),  the  accoaation  of  pcnona  chajged  with 
hating  deoerted  and  gone  orer  to  the  enemy  doling 
war  (PoDdx,  vi.  151).  There  are  no  apeeehea 
extant  npon  thia  aabject.  Petitoa,  howerer,  col- 
kcta  {Leg.  AtL  p.  674)  from  the  worda  of  a  eom- 
mfirtator  npon  Dcmoathenea  (Ulpian),  that  the 
poniahBHBrt  of  thia  crime  waa  deatL  Meier  {AtL 
Pne,  pi  365)  awaida  the  pnaidancjof  the  ooort  in 
which  it  waa  tzied  to  the  geneiala ;  bat  the  drcum- 
■tance  of  nenona  who  ml  the  city  in  thnea  of 
danger  without  any  intenticm  of  going  orer  to  the 
atanj^  being  tzied  by  the  Areiopagna  aa  tnitoni 
(Lycnig.  c  LtoeraL  pi  177),  will  make  na  paoae 
befcce  we  oondnde  that  peiaooaa  not  enliated  aa 
soldien  ooold  be  indicted  of  thia  offence  before  a 
military  tribnnaL  [J.  S.  M.] 

AUTONOMI  (a^^fUN),  the  name  giren 
by  the  Oieeka  to  thoae  atatea  which  were  goTemed 
by  their  own  hwa,  and  were  not  aabject  to  any 
knagu  power.  (Ilm&  t.  18,  27 ;  Xen.  HtB,  ▼.  1. 
§  31.)  Thia  name  waa  alao  giyen  to  thoae  dtiea 
aabject  to  the  Romana,  which  were  permitted  to 
enjoy  their  own  lawa,  and  elect  their  own  magia- 
tzatea  (OaiMa,  mf  l^ffAut  §t  jadidit  tuoa,  o^roro- 
/tiaar  ailiytor,  remmnmt^  Cic.  Ad  AU.  tL  2). 
Thia  penniaaion  waa  regazded  aa  a  great  pziTil^ge, 
and  mark  of  honour ;  and  we  aoaffdingjly  find  it 
laooidad  on  ctrina  and  medala,  aa,  far  inatanoe,  on 
thoae  of  Antioch  ANTIOXEXUf  MHTPOnOA. 
AtTONOMOT,  on  thoae  of  Halicaznaaaoa  AAIKAP- 
NAOCasON  ATTONOlinN,  and  on  thoae  of  many 
ether  citiea.  (Spanheim,  De  PtanL  tt  Um  Nu- 
mdmu  pu  76d.  Amat.  1671.) 

AVtJ'LSIO.    [CoNFvaia] 

AnXILIA'RB&    [Sodi.] 

AXAMBNTA    [Salil] 

AXINE  (aitrv).     [SicvRU.] 

AXI&    [CiTARva.] 

A'XONES  (li^om),  alao  caUed  hmhtU  {nyp^ 
gftf),  wooden  taMeta  of  a  aqnaze  or  pyiamidiad 
mnde  to  torn  on  an  axia,  on  which  weie 
the  lawa  of  Solon.  According  to  aome 
the  Amma  contained  the  ciTU,and  the 
the  religiooa  lawa ;  according  to  othera  the 
had  few  aidea  and  the  Ajume*  three  aideai 
But  St  Athena,  at  all  e?enta,  they  moat  have  been 
identic,  ainee  aoeh  ia  the  atatement  of  Aiiatotle 
(i^  I^imL  SoL  25).  They  were  at  fiiat  preaerved 
ia  t]i»  acropolia^  bat  were  aftezwazda  phwed, 
thioaq^  the  adnee  of  Bphialtea,  in  the  agora,  in 
eeder  that  all  pezaona  might  be  able  to  read  them. 
A  amoll  portion  of  them  waa  preaerved  in  the  time 
of  Pfartazch  in  the  piytaneiom.  (Pint  SoL  25  ; 
SchoL  ad  AfUtopL  Av.  1360;  SchoL  ad  Apolk 
akod.  IT.  280;  Hazpoczat.  6  iufr4$99  v6iun:  Her- 
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nuum,  ChieA,  StaaHalienJL  §  107,  n.  1 ;  Wacha- 
mutb  ffeU,  AUgrthmmtk.  toI.  I  p.  491,  2nd  ed.) 


BACCHANA'LIA.    [Didittbia.] 

BAKTE'Rl A  (/Sorrnpia),  a  alaff  home  by  the 
at  Athena.    [Dicastu.] 

BA'LATRO,  a  profeaaional  Jeater,  baffoon,  or 
paraaite.  (Hor.  Sat,  i.  2.  2.)  In  Hoiaoe  {Sat  ii 
8. 21)  Baktro  ia  oaed  aa  a  proper  name — Senrilioa 
Balatnk  An  old  Scholiaat,  in  commentbg  on  thia 
word,  deriTea  the  common  word  from  the  proptf 
namea ;  bnflbona  being  called  baktzonea,  becaoae 
Serriliaa  Balatzo  waa  a  boAwn :  bat  tlUa  ia  ofh 
poaed  to  the  natozal  inference  from  the  fenner  pa^ 
aage,  and  waa  aud  to  get  rid  of  a  dilBcalty.  Featoa 
deriTea  the  word  from  bktea,  and  euppoaea  baffoona 
to  haTe  been  caUed  bahitzonea,  becaoae  they  wen 
dirty  feUowa,  and  were  coTered  with  apota  of  mod 
(MoRtootf),  with  which  they  got  apattered  in  waUuQg; 
bat  thia  ia  oppoaed  to  aoand  etynok^  and  com* 
mon  aenae.  Another  writer  hM  dedTod  it  from 
bazathznm,  and  aappoaea  bafibona  to  haTO  been 
called  bala^nmea, becaoae  they,ad  to  apeak, caziied 
their  jeating  to  market,  oTen  into  the  to^  depth 
(ftarartmia)  of  the  ahamblea  (baratkmm  ouetBi, 
Hor.  ^  L  15.  31).  Perhapa  balatro  may  be 
connected  with  bala^rs  (to  bleat  like  a  aheep,  and 
hence)  to  ^eak  aillily.  It  ia  probably  connected 
with  hiattn^  a  bnay-bodj.  (GelL  L  15.)  Bala- 
tzonea  were  paid  for  their  jeala,  and  the  tablea  of 
the  wealthy  were  generally  open  to  them  fer  tha 
aake  of  the  amoaement  they  amvded.     [A  A] 

BALISTA    [ToufSNTUM.] 

BA'LNEAE,  Aottiaae,  Snlnmrn,  SaSmmm^ 
l%0rmmt  (Jiir4Fy0af,/3aAare«br,AoflTp^r,Aovrptfr). 
Theae  worda  are  all  commonly  tzaiiahited  br  oar 
general  term  bath  or  hatha ;  bat  in  the  wntiqga 
of  the  earlier  and  better  airthon  they  are  oaed 
with  diacrimination.  BalaeaM  or  fiolMMNi,  which 
ia  deriTod  from  the  (heek  fiaXopuw  (Vam,  Da 
Lioff.  Xot  iz.  68,  ed.  MiUler),  aignifiea,  in  tta 
primary  aenae,  a  bath  or  bathmg-Teaael,  aoch  aa 
moat  pezaona  of  any  cooaeqaenoe  amomt  the  Ro- 
mana poaaeaaed  in  their  own  hoaaea  (Cic.  Ad  Ait, 
ii  3),  and  hence  the  chamber  which  contained  the 
bath  (Cic.  Ad  Fam.  ziy.  20),  which  ia  alao  tha 
proper  tranalation  of  the  word  babteanmm.  The 
diininntiTe  balmolmm  ia  adopted  by  Seneca  (A. 
86)  to  deaignate  the  bath-room  of  Sdpio^  in  tna 
Tflla  at  Litemom,  and  ia  expreaaly  need  to  ch*- 
racteriae  the  modeaty  of  repabUcim  mazmera  aa 
compazed  with  the  Inzozy  of  hia  own  timea.  Bat 
when  the  hatha  of  prirate  indindaala  became  mora 
aamptaooa,  and  oomwiaed  znany  noma,  inatead  of 
the  one  ainall  chamber  deacribed  by  Seneca,  the 
plnzal  balnea  or  haHnta  waa  adopted,  which  atill, 
m  correct  langoage,  hadzeference  only  to  the  hatha 
of  prirate  pezaona.  Thoa  Cieero  tezma  the  hatha 
at  the  Tina  of  hia  brother  Qointaa  {AdQ.  Fhd.  iii 
1.  §  1)  bahmrkL  Balmat  and  boHmae,  which 
according  to  Vazio  {De  Lmg,  LaL  Tiii.  25,  ix.  41, 
ed.  Miiller)  haTe  no  aingokr  number  *,  were  the 
public  hatha.  Thoa  Cicero  {Pro  CatL  25)  apeaka 
of6a6i0a«5aiMa,6a<aaaf/Ni6^M»i,and  m  wMmda 

*  Balmoa  ia,  howcTer,  oaed  in  the  aingnkr  to  de- 
ngnate  a  priTate  bath  in  an  inacription  quoted  by 
lUineaiua.     {In$er,  xi  115.) 
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hainearum  {2b,  26),  and  Auliu  Gelliiu  (iii  1,  x.  3) 
of  babteaa  SUias,  But  this  accoiacy  of  diction  is 
neglected  by  many  of  the  subBequent  writers,  and 
particularly  by  the  poets,  amongst  whom  60^100  is 
not  uncommonly  used  in  the  plural  number  to  sig- 
nify the  public  baths,  since  the  word  balneae  could 
not  be  introduced  in  an  hexameter  yerse.  Pliny 
also,  in  the  same  sentence,  makes  use  of  the  neuter 
plural  balnea  for  public,  and  of  baheum  for  a  priTBte 
bath.  (Ep.  ii.  17.)  T%Brmae  (p4pfuUf  hot  springs) 
meant  properly  warm  springs,  or  baths  of  wann 
water  ;  but  came  to  be  applied  to  those  magnificent 
edifices  which  grew  up  under  the  empire,  in  place 
of  the  simple  balneae  of  tbe  republic,  and  which 
comprised  within  their  range  of  buildings  all  the 
appurtenances  bebnging  to  the  Greek  gymnasia, 
as  well  as  a  regular  establishment  appropriated  fiir 
bathing.  (Jut.  Sat  viL  233).  Writers,  howeTer, 
use  these  terms  without  distinction.  Thus  the 
baths  erected  by  Oaudhis  Etmscus,  the  freedman 
of  the  Emperor  daudian,  are  styled  by  Statins 
(S^,  I  5.  18)  bakiea,  and  by  Martial  (tL  42) 
JS^nud  thermulae.  In  an  epigram  by  Martial  (iz. 
76) — euUee  babieiim  tiiermu — the  terms  are  not 
applied  to  the  whole  building,  but  to  two  different 
chambers  in  the  same  edifice. 

Greek  Bathe.  —  Bathing  was  a  practioe  fiuniliar 
to  the  Greeks  of  both  sexes  from  the  earliest  times, 
both  in  fresh  water  and  salt,  and  in  the  natural 
warm  springs,  as  well  as  vessels  artificially  heated. 
Thus  Nausicaa,  daughter  of  Aldnous,  king  of 
Phaeacia,  goes  out  with  her  attendants  to  wash 
her  clothes ;  and  after  the  task  is  done,  she  bathes 
herself  in  the  river.  {Od.  vi.  58,  65.)  Ulysses, 
who  is  conducted  to  the  same  spot,  strips  and  takes 
a  bath,  whilst  Nausicaa  and  her  serrants  stand 
aside.  (Ocf.  vL  210— 224.)  Europa  also  lathes 
in  the  river  Anaurus  (Mosch.  Id.  ii  SIX  >nd  Helen 
and  her  companions  in  the  Eurotas.  (Theocr.  Id, 
vii  22.)  Warm  springs  were  also  resorted  to  for 
the  purpose  of  bathing.  The  'H^kOcXcm  Xmnpit 
shown  by  Hq>haestus  or  Athena  to  Hercules  are 
celebrated  by  tiie  poets.  Pindar  speaks  of  the  hot 
baths  of  the  nymphs — ^9pitk  Nv/u^ay  Kmnpa 
(Ofymp.  xiL  27),  and  Homer  (7Z.  xxii  149)  cele- 
brates one  of  the  streams  of  the  Scamander  for  its 
warm  temperature.  The  artificial  warm  bath  was 
taken  in  a  vessel  called  had/iufBos  by  Homer,  and 
tfMSaffit  by  Athenaeus  (L  p.  25).  It  would  ap- 
pear finom  the  description  of  the  bath  administered 
to  Ulysses  in  the  palace  of  Ciroe,  that  this  vessel 
did  not  contain  water  itself  but  was  only  used  for 
Uie  bather  to  sit  in  while  the  warm  water  was 
poured  over  him,  which  was  heated  in  a  kuge 
caldron  or  tripod,  under  which  the  fire  was  placed, 
and  when  sufficiently  warmed,  was  taken  out  in 
other  vessels  and  poured  over  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  the  person  who  sat  in  the  Surd/uMdos, 
(Od.  X.  359 — 365.)  Where  cleanliness  merely  was 
the  object  sought,  cold  bathing  was  adopted,  which 
was  considered  as  most  bracing  to  the  nerves 
(Athen.  L  e.) ;  but  after  violent  bodily  exertion  or 
fotigue  warm  water  was  made  use  0^  in  order  to 
refiresh  the  body,  and  relax  the  over  tension  of  the 
musdes,  (/d.  t5. ;  comp.  Hom.  IL  x.  576,  Od.  iv. 
48,  et  alibi) 

The  iurd^iuf^os  was  of  polished  marble,  like  the 
basins  (labra)  which  have  been  discovered  in  the 
Roman  baths,  and  sometimes  of  silver.  Indul* 
genoe  in  the  warm  bath  was  considered,  in  Homer^fe 
time,  a  mark  of  effeminacy  {Od.  viii.  248). 
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The  use  of  the  warm  bath  was  preceded  by  baih« 
ing  in  cold  water  {IL  x.  576).  The  Uter  custom  of 
plunging  into  cold  water  after  the  warm  bath  mo- 
tioned by  Aristeides  (vol  i  Oral.  2.  Saer.  Serm, 
p^  515),  who  wrote  in  the  second  oentmy  of  ooi 
era,  was  no  doubt  borrowed  from  the  Romans. 

After  bathing,  both  sexes  anointed  themselveB 
with  oil,  in  order  that  the  skin  might  not  be  lefk 
harsh  and  rough,  especiaUy  after  warm  water. 
(Od.  vi  96 ;  Athen.  Le.  ;  Plin.  /f.  AT.  xiil  1. ; 
see  also  71  xiv.  172,  xriii.  186.)  The  use  of  pre- 
cious unguents  (juipa)  was  unknown  at  that  early 
period.  In  Uie  heroic  ages,  as  well  as  later  times, 
refiieshments  were  usually  taken  after  the  bath. 
(Od.  vi.  97.) 

The  Lacedaemonians,  who  considered  warm 
water  as  enervating  and  effeminate,  used  two 
kinds  of  baths  ;  namely,  the  cold  daily  bath  in  the 
Eurotas  (Xen.  ffelL  v.  4.  §  28 ;  Plut  Ale.  23), 
and  a  dry  sudorific  bath  in  a  chamber  heated  witii 
warm  air  by  means  of  a  stove  (Dion  Cass,  liii 
p^  515,  ed.  Hannov.  1606);  and  firom  them  the 
chamber  used  by  the  Romans  for  a  similar  purpose 
was  termed  LaeomcMm  (compare  Strabo,  iiL  p.  413, 
ed.  Siebenkees,  and  Casaub.  ad  loc). 

At  Athens  tiie  firequent  use  of  the  public  baths 
was  regarded  in  the  time  of  Socrates  and  De- 
mosthenes as  a  mark  of  luxury  and  effisminacy. 
(Demoeih.  e.  Polfd.  p.  1217.)  Accordingly  Pho- 
cion  was  said  to  have  nerer  bathed  in  a  public 
bath  (^i'  fiaXw^ltf  3i|/uNric^m,  Plut  Phoe.  4), 
and  Socrates  to  have  made  use  of  it  very  seldom. 
(Plato,  Synp,  p.  174.)  It  was,  however,  only  the 
warm  baths  (/SoAoyfio,  called  by  Homer  3cp/i& 
Aovrp^  to  which  objection  was  made,  and  which 
in  ancient  times  were  not  allowed  to  be  built 
within  the  city.  (Athen.  i  p.  18,  b.)  The  esti- 
mation in  which  such  baths  were  held,  is  ex* 
pressed  in  the  following  lines  of  Hermippus  (ap^ 
Athen.  L  e.) 

M&  r^r  Af,  oh  fjJtrrot  iiMetv  rhv  Mpa  xp4 
rhp  ieyaShp,  oM  3cpfioXotrreiy,  ft  ah  woicDr . 

In  the  Clonds  of  Aristophanes  the  BUeaun  >Jyot 
warns  the  young  man  to  abstain  firom  the  baths 
(/3ciAaycfo»r  iatixitrtku^  L  978),  which  passage,  com- 
pared with  L  1028—1037,  shows  that  warm  hatha 
are  intended  by  the  word  /BoXoi^cia. 

The  baths  (/SoAarcM)  were  either  public  (8ih 
fu^iria,  3i|/UNrie^yra)  or  private  (ISio,  ISiMrtirci). 
The  farmer  were  the  property  of  the  state,  but  the 
latter  were  built  l^  private  individuals,  and  iv-ere 
opened  to  the  public  on  the  payment  of  a  fee 
(«ir(Xovrpoi').  Such  private  baihs  are  mentioned 
by  Plutarch  {Demetr.  24)  and  Isaeus  {De  Dicaeoff. 
her.  p.  101),  who  speaks  of  one  which  was  sold  for 
3000  drachmae.  (De  PhiloeL  her.  p.  140.)  Batha 
of  this  kind  may  also  have  been  intended  some~ 
times  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  persons  to  whom 
ihey  belonged.  (Xen.  Rep.  AtiL  ii.  10.)  A  small 
fee  appears  to  have  been  also  paid  by  each  person 
to  the  keeper  of  the  public  baths  (fiakea^e6s\  which 
in  the  time  of  Lndan  was  two  oboli  (Ludan, 
Lett^  2.  vol  il  p.  320.) 

We  know  very  little  of  the  baths  of  the  Athe- 
nians during  the  republican  period  ;  for  the  account 
of  Ludan  in  his  Hipptas  reUtes  to  baths  con- 
structed after  the  Roman  model.  On  ancient  vases^ 
on  which  persons  are  represented  bathing,  we  never 
find  any  tiung  corresponding  to  a  modem  bath  in 
which  persons  can  stand  or  sit ;  but  there  is  alwa^ 
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■  nmd  or  Vfsl  bann  (\airrlip  er  Xairfifar),  mt- 
ii^  OD  ■  atand  (biitmnm),  bj  the  tide  of  which 
tkaa  who  are  buhinn  ue  Rpre*enled  •unding 
andnwed  and  wuhiug  IbeDUclvei,  u  u  teen  in 
ihr  loUownie  vtwdcal  t^kin  fnim  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
tiO  Tuei.  (TiKhbeia,  L  pL  £&)  The  woid 
MIM02IA  upon  it  ibavi  that  it  belonged  lo  t, 


The  iwit  woodcut  ii  tlto  Uksn  ban  tbe  Mone 

w«A  <i  pL  S9),  md  ftpretentj  Iwo  wotnoi  brth- 
in;.  Tlie  one  an  the  right  h&nd  i>  entiielj  naked, 
■aid  bcJdl  A  lookiiig-glAM  in  her  nght  hand ;  the  one 
«D  the  left  wean  onl^  a  ihott  kind  of  x^iirwr-  EnN 
!•  Ii|iijwurid  hommg  orer  the  bailing  tmnL 


Baodiv  the  Awr^pfr  and  Kovrfipta  then  wen 
iliD  the  resell  for  bolhing,  large  enough  for  pei~ 
nH  to  (it  in,  which,  ai  ilated  aboTe,  are  called 
iff^urfn  bj  Homer  and  wirXai  by  the  later 
Oreeki  (SchoL  ad  ArittojA.  Ejml.  1055  ;  Heifch. 
<.  K  nJB;^oi  i  PoUoz,  Tii.  1G6,  !6SX  In  the 
hath*  there  vai  iln  ft  kind  of  ladoriSc  or  ti^miii 
lalh  called  mifia  or  Tvpaar^ptop^  which  ii  njeo- 
tkined  ai  earij  ■•  the  ^nie  of  Herodotu  (tr.  75). 
(Coo^n  PoUdx,  Tii.  ]  S8  1  Atben.  t.  p,  207,  £, 
lii^  519,  e. ;  Pint  Oim.  I.) 

Tm  panoni  who  bathed  pcobablj  brooght  witli 
than  fti^i,  oil,  and  toweb.  The  (trigil,  which 
WM  oiled  bj  the  Oreekg  mt^rySi  or  iitrrfo. 
Via  wnallj  made  of  iron,  but  lometimea  alio  of 
othei  matniali.  (PlnL  Ind.  lac  32  ;  Aelian, 
liL  39.)  On>  of  the  figoR*  in  the  preceding 
woodcut  ii  niranited  wiU  a  ilrigO  in  hi*  hand  ; 
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MTcol  nrigili  ue  Ggnrad  below.     Tht  flrnria 
alao  lued  different  nutoiali  for  dnnung  cu  wuh- 

lenuelvei  in  (he  hath,  to  which  the  genera] 
of  fii/,^  wu  Kiien,  and  which  were  tup- 
plied  bv  Ihe  0a^ariij.  (AtiitopL  Lyii^.  377.) 
"hii  fiiftiia  atualty  contiitid  of  it  I;e  made  of  liine 
r  wood-athej  ((aria),  of  nilrum,  and  of  fuUer*! 
earth  (rqa^iaUa,  Ariitoph.  Rob.  710andSciuLi 
Plat.  Aap.  iT.  p.  430). 

The  bath  wu  gaatnUj  taken  thBtly  bclve  the 
tirntr  or  principal  meal  of  the  day.  Il  wai  tha 
piaetica  to  take  Snt  a  warm  or  npour,  and  afler- 
waida  a  cold  bath  (FIuL  lU  prima  fiy.  10  ;  Pana. 
iL  34.  i  2],  thoi^h  in  the  time  of  Homer  ^e  cold 
bath  appears  to  haTs  been  taken  fint  and  the  warm 
afterwardL  The  cold  water  wai  anally  pound 
on  the  back  or  ihouldeta  of  the  balLort  by  the 
PaXttiitit  or  fail  aainanti,  who  are  called  nfux^ 

(Plat  An.  i  p,  344  1  Locian,  Dmunlk.  Em- 

16.ToLiiLp,503iPlHtda/BtwJ.  S.ApopUi. 

49.)  The  naial,  bam  which  the  witai  wai 
Kwnd,  wu  called  i^ain.  (Ariitoph.  Egail, 
1087;TheophLaar.S,)  Id  the  £m  <rf  tha  pr^ 
cedins  woodeat*  a  nfax&nii  ia  repreultd  with 
an  ipvToun,  in  hit  haoda, 

Among  the  Orveki  a  nnm  w*a  alwv*  k>tkd 
at  biith,  marnaga,  and  aftat  death  [rmnn]  i 
whence  h  ii  lud  if  the  Dafda^ani,  id  IHy- 
rian  people,  that  they  bathe  only  thrice  in  thur 
Uvea,  at  biith,  mairiage,  and  after  dmtb.  (Nicd. 
Damaic  op.  Stab.  T.  &\.  p.  U2,  GaiiC)  Tha 
water  in  which  tha  bride  wai  bathed  (Aovrfi* 
nii^iiiiv,  Arinoph.  Z^mtr.  378)  at  Alhani,  wai 
Ulien  &«n  tha  fountain  of  Ealliirhoti,  which  wu 
called  &om  the  tinte  of  Poiiitntu  tj/vtiKftiim, 
(Thocyd.  ii.  IG.)  Conparo  Pollux,  iii  43  ;  Hai^ 
poctBt  1.  n.  timTpo^tfot,  who  uyi  (hit  the  watn 
wu  fetehal  by  I  boy,  who  wu  the  nianrt  rela- 
tion, and  that  thii  boy  wu  called  XoirTpcf  Jfoi. 
He  alio  atatea  that  water  wu  fetched  in  the  nme 
way  lo  bathe  the  bodice  of  thoie  who  had  died  on- 
muried,  and  that  on  tlie  monnnunti  of  mch,  abn 
wBi  repreaented  holding  a  water-TCaiel  (Mpla). 
Pollu  (1.  c),  bowcTer,  itatet  that  it  wu  a  female 
who  fetched  the  water  on  mch  Doeaiiau,  and  De- 
mcatfaenei  (a.  LtoAar.  p.  10S9.  23  ;  compare  p. 
1066.  14.  ftc)  ipeaka  of  4  Xwrpef^pot  on  the 
monunuDt  of  a  penon  who  had  died  anmanied. 
In  remaini  of  ancient  art  we  find  girlj  Rpnaented 
U  KeuTfopipin,  bot  neier  boyi.  (BrOoned,  Bri^ 
Dfcriptim  of  (Urf^fuv  oacHaf  Ottrk  Pom,  pL 
27.  Tbe  bctt  araount  of  the  Oreek  bMhi  ii  gina 
by  Becker,  doriUo,  loLii  pp.  135— 146,  pp, 
459—462.) 

Bomem  Baiit.  —  The  Roman*,  In  the  earlier 
periodi  of  their  hlMoiy,  lued  the  bath  but  iddoni, 
and  only  for  health  and  deaalirun,  not  u  a 
Inioiy.  Thn*  we  Itam  from  Seneca  (Ep.  86) 
that  the  ancient  Roman*  vatfaed  their  1^  and 
amu  daily,  and  bathed  their  whole  body  once  a 
week.  (Comp.  CiL  lU  LA  Edme.  ap.  Nan.  iii. 
a  D.  I^ik^am  ;  Colom.  R.  A.  L  6.  g  20.) 

It  il  not  recorded  at  what  pnciie  period  the  nie 
of  the  warm  bath  wu  fint  iatrodnced  amount  the 
Romaot ;  but  we  learn  from  Seneca  {L  eO  that 
Sctpio  bad  a  irarm  bath  in  hi*  villa  at  Litemum  t 
which,  bowerer,  wu  of  the  ninpleit  kind,  conKit- 
ing  of  a  tingle  chamber,  joit  luffide 


...  .id  without  any  pretenuont 
to  IniuiT.  It  wai  **  imall  and  duk,"  he  nn 
**  after  the  maoiMr  of  the  udenta."    Seneca  alio 
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toeribet  the  puUic  bathi  aa  obtema  et  gregaU 
itetorio  MdMBa,  and  as  ao  simple  in  their  anange- 
ments  that  the  aedile  judged  of  the  proper  tem- 
peratnre  by  his  hands.  These  were  baths  of  warm 
water;  but  the  practice  of  heating  an  ^mrtment 
wi&  warm  air  by  flues  placed  immediately  ander 
it,  so  as  to  produce  a  rapour  bath,  is  stated  by  Va- 
lerius Ifazimus  (ix.  I.  §1)  and  by  Pliny  (/T.M  ix. 
54.  s.  79)  to  haTo  been  invented  by  Sogins  Grata, 
who  liTed  in  the  age  of  L.  Ciassus,  the  orator, 
before  the  Marsic  war.  The  enression  used  by 
Valerias  Mazimus  is  bai$ua  pentuia^  and  b^  Pliny 
balmmu  jmmiZm,  which  is  dififierently  ezplamed  l^ 
diflerent  commentators ;  but  a  single  gluioe  at  the 
plans  inserted  below  wfll  be  sufficient  in  order  to 
comprehend  the  manner  in  which  tiie  flooring  of 
the  chambers  was  su^poKM  orer  the  hollow  cells 
of  the  hypoeanst,  called  by  Vitmrius  ttapeiuura 
etddanorum  (t.  UX  so  as  to  leaye  no  doubt  as  to 
the  precise  meaning  of  the  invention,  which  is  more 
fully  exemplified  m  the  following  passage  of  Au- 
sonins(3foia«L837):— 

**  Qnidj(memoiem)  quae  mlphiueA  sabftmeta  ei»- 
pidine  fumant 
Balnea,  ienrenti  cum  Mulciber  hanstos  operto, 
Volvit  anhitlatnt  tectoria  per  cava  flamrnai, 
Indusum  glomeians  aestu  exspizante  Ti^rarem  ?** 

By  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  use  of  baths,  both 
pnbUc  and  private,  of  warm  water  and  hot  air,  had 
Deoome  general  {SpitL  ad  Q.  PraL  iii.  1) ;  aud  we 
learn  fimn  one  of  his  orations  that  there  were 
already  baths  (ftaHmeoM  Sema$)  at  Rome,  which 
were  open  to  the  public  upon  payment  of  a  small 
sum  (Pro  Cad,  25,  26). 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  Roman  histoiy  a  mueh 
greater  delicacy  was  observed  with  respect  to  batk- 
mg,  even  amongst  the  men,  than  was  usual  among 
the  Greeks ;  for  aocor^Ung  to  Valerius  Maximus 
(ii  1.  §  7)  it  was  deemed  indecent  for  a  firther  to 
bathe  in  company  with  his  own  son  after  he  had 
attained  the  age  of  puberty,  or  a  son-in-law  with 
his  fiither-in-law.  (Comp.  Cic.  2>9  Qf.  l  85,  />0 
Oral.  iL  55.)  But  virtue  passed  away  as  wealth 
increased  ;  and  when  the  tnermae  came  into  use, 
not  only  did  the  men  bathe  together  in  numbers, 
but  even  men  and  women  stripped  and  bathed 
promiscuously  in  the  same  bath.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  tiie  public  establishnMnts  ofien  con- 
tained sepaiate  baths  for  both  sexes  adjoining  to 
each  other  (Vitmv.  v.  10 ;  Vazro,2>9  JJmg,  LaL ix. 
68),  as  will  be  seen  to  have  been  the  case  at  the 
ba&  of  Pompeii  Aulus  Qellios  (x.  8)  relates  a 
story  <^  a  consul's  wift  who  took  a  whim  to  ba&e 
at  Teanum  (Teano),  a  small  provincial  town  of 
Campania  in  the  men*fe  baths  (Jtalmit  mriHbm)  ; 
probably,  beeause  in  a  small  town,  the  fismale  de- 
partment, like  that  at  Pompeii,  was  mora  confined 
and  less  convenient  than  that  assigned  to  the  men ; 
and  an  order  was  consequently  given  to  the  Quaes- 
tor, M.  Marius,  to  turn  the  men  out.  But  whether 
the  men  and  women  were  allowed  to  use  each 
others  chambers  indiscriminately,  or  that  some  of 
the  public  establishments  had  only  one  common 
set  of  baths  for  both,  the  custom  pevailed  under 
the  Empire  of  men  and  women  bathing  indiscrimi- 
nately together.  (Plin.  H,  N,  xxxiii  12.  s.  54.) 
This  custom  was  forbidden  by  Hadrian  (^art 
Hadr,  c  1),  and  br  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  (Capi- 
tolin.  Awtom,  c.  28)  ;  and  Alexander  Severus  pro- 
hibited any  bsAha.  common  to  both  sexes  {htUmta 
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i),  from  being  opened  in  Boom.  (Lamprid. 
AUa.  8$9.  e.  42.) 

When  the  pnblio  baths  (halmat)  woa  fint  in- 
stitnted,  they  wsm  only  for  the  lower  onden,  niio 
ahme  bathed  in  pnblio ;  the  people  of  wealth,  as 
well  as  those  who  formed  the  equestrian  and  aau^ 
torian  ordera,  used  private  baths  in  their  own 
hoosss.  But  as  early  even  aa  the  time  of  Julius 
OsBsar  we  find  no  less  a  personage  than  the  mother 
of  Augustas  making  use  of  the  public  establisb- 
mento  (Suet.  Atig,  94) ;  and  in  procsaa  of  time 
even  the  emperan  themaelvea  bathed  in  pnblio 
with  the  meanoat  of  the  people.  (Spart  Hadr. 
e.  17  ;  TrsbelL  PoUio,  Do  GaOimk  duob.  c  17.) 

The  baths  were  opened  at  aunriae,  and  oloaed 
at  aanaet ;  but  in  the  time  of  Alexander  Severaa, 
it  would  appear  that  they  were  lupt  open  neariy 
all  night  (Lamp^  Alex,  Seo,  I  e.)  The  alluaioo 
in  Juvenal  {baktea  noeta  gubU,  8aL  vi.  419)  pro- 
bably rafen  to  private  baths. 

Tlie  prioe  of  a  bath  was  a  quadrans,  the  smalleit 
pieoe  of  coined  money,  from  the  age  of  Oioero  down- 
wards (Cic.  Pro  Cad.  86;  Hor.  An  L  8.  187; 
Juv.  8aL  vi.  447),  which  was  paid  to  the  kaapar 
of  the  bath  (fta&Motor)  ;  and  hence  It  ia  termed  by 
Oioero,  in  the  oration  juat  cited,  fuadrantaria  per- 
imOatio,  and  by  Seneca  (^Ep.  86)  ret  quadnmtaria. 
Children  bek>w  a  certain  age  were  admitted  fna 
(Juv.  Sat  ii.  152.) 

Strangers,  also,  and  fiveignen  were  admitted  to 
some  of  the  bathS|  if  not  to  all,  withoot  payment, 
as  we  learn  from  an  inscriptian  finrnd  at  Roma^ 
and  quoted  by  Pitiscos.    (Lem  Antiq.) 

L.  OCTAVia  L.  r.  CAK. 
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The  baths  were  closed  when  any  misfortoiia 
happened  to  the  republic  ^Fabr.  Deeor.  Ufh.  Ram. 
c.  1 8) ;  and  Suetonius  says  toat  the  Emperor  Calignla 
made  it  a  capital  offence  to  indulge  in  the  luxury 
of  bathing  upon  any  religious  holiday,  (ift.)  They 
were  orii^muly  placed  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  aediles,  whose  business  it  was  to  keep  them 
in  repair,  and  to  see  that  they  were  kept  clean  and 
of  a  proper  temperature,  (ift./ Sen.  J^.86.)  In  the 
provinces  the  same  duty  seems  to  have  devolved 
upon  the  quaestor,  as  may  be  infened  firam  the 
passage  already  quoted  froin  Aulua  Gellius  (x.  8). 

The  time  usoally  assigned  by  the  Bomans  fior 
taking  the  batii  was  the  eighth  hour,  or  shortly 
afierwards.  (Mart  Ep,  x.  48,  xL  52.)  Before 
that  time  none  but  invalids  were  allowed  to  bathe 
in  public.  (Lamprid.  Alex.  See.  24.)  Vitruvins 
redcons  the  hours  best  adapted  for  bathing  to  be 
from  mid-day  until  about  sunset  (v.  10).  Plinj 
took  his  bath  at  the  ninth  hour  in  summer,  and  at 
the  eighth  in  winter  (^.  iii  1,  8) ;  and  Bfaitial 
speaks  of  taking  a  bath  whenfiitigued  and  weary,  at 
thetenth  hoar,and  even  later.  (J^Mg.  m.  86,  x.70.) 

When  the  water  was  ready,  and  the  baths  pre- 
pared, notice  was  given  by  the  sound  of  a  bell  — 
oat  thermamm.  (Mart  Ep.  xiv.  163.)  One  of 
these  beUs,  with  the  inscription  Fiiuci  Balnba- 
T0BI8,  was  fnmd  in  the  thermae  Diodetianae,  in 
the  year  1548,  and  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
learned  Fulvins  Urnnus,  (Appmd.  ad  (SMCon. 
deTridm.) 

Whilst  the  bath  was  used  tat  healtii  merely 
cleanliness,  a  single  one  was 
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■t  k  tinM,  ukd  that  onlj  when  reqniute.  Bat  tha 
Inniris  of  th«  empira  knew  no  nch  bcmidi,  and 
the  daSf  bath  wai  wme^maa  repeated  m  nuui;  u 
•nsi  and  tight  timca  io  aoceeiiMO  —  the  Dnmber 
which  tha  Empenr  Cominodn*  (ndnlfed  hi 
with.  <I^>piid.aKiLc3:)   Oecdiu  bathed 


adayb. 


Th. 


,  w  Qallionu 
ind  twice  or  thrice  in  winter.  (Capitolin.  OalL 
c  1 70  Commodoi  alao  look  hit  meali  in  the  bath 
(Lamprid.  t  s.)  1  a  caatom  whieh  waa  notcmifined 
U  a  diMoIate  Emperor  alonb  (Coiip.  Uaitial, 
UpV.  oL  19.) 

It  wu  the  uBal  and  mnitaat  hahit  et  the  Ro- 

lioDeljr  to  theii  piiacipal  meal  (awa) ;  but  the 
debaafheca  of  the  enptn  bathed  aftar  (Ming  ai 
wdl  ai  belbrB,  in  arda  la  pnoula  di^eitiai,  n  ai 
to  acquire  a  new  appetite  for  freeh  deluadea.  Nen 
■  related  to  haTS  tndolgad  in  thii  [aactice.  (Suet 
yen,  37 ;  Bnn)L  JuT.  Sal.  I  U2.) 

Upm  qoittiiig  the  bath  it  wat  inal  lor  the 
RaBMna  aa  well  aa  the  Greeki  to  be  anointed  with 
sil  1  but  a  paiticular  habit  cf  body,  or  tndaic;  to 
......    1_-_. ^ :__j  (jijj  jj.i__ 


D  AngoitDi,  vhc 


to  he  rerened ;  Ita  which  n 
wffmd  from  nerroui  diiorden,  woa  i 
taunt  hiiu^  before  hathii^  (Soet.  Aug.  89). 
ind  a  fiwiit"''  jKactice  waa  adopted  bj  Alexander 
Sereina.  (Idiapiid.  Ala.  Sec.  L  a.)  The  moat 
usal  practice,  hovcTsr,  eeemi  to  hare  been  to 
take  iDiDe  gmtle  eierciaB  (mraiaHo),  in  tha  Gnt 
buaoer,  aitd  then,  after  bathing,  to  be  anointed 
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either  in  the  am,  or  in  the  tepid  <r  thamal  ehai»< 
bar,  and  finaUy  to  lake  their  food. 

The  Romam  did  not  content  themialTee  with  a 
nnf^e  bath  of  hot  or  cold  water ;  bnt  the;  want 
dinngh  a  oaoiae  of  hatha  b  tucceaaion.  in  which 
tha  agency  of  air  aa  well  at  water  waa  applied. 
It  it  diSenlt  to  aaccrtain  the  preciae  wdv  in 
which  the  conrie  wat  ntnallj  taken,  if  indeed 
tha«  wat  any  general  notice  beyond  the  whim 
'  '  '  idJTidnaL  Under  medical  tnslmsil,  the 
n  wonld,  of  coone,  be  r^olated  by  the 
r  the  diteate  tor  which  a  cure  waa  aooght, 
and  wonld  Tary  alto  aocording  to  tha  diflinait 
of  diffomt  phyaidant.      It   ia  certain, 

"' il  BOetioe  to  ct 

■Rec  the  eicaa 


pracbce  of  dmamt  phynoant. 
howOTtf,  that  it  wat  a  gmtal 
the  pon^  and  hcace  the  bodr  ■ 
penpitBtioa  of  the  Tapew  bath,  aithcr  by  peuing 


cold 


pon^  and  hcace  the  bodr  ■ 

.  f_.!._  .,  -jij  Tapoorbath,  .  . 

the  head,  or  t^  plniiging  at  once 


,Sd), 


e  tlie  fi 


ieqncDce  of  the  beciaGt  which  the  anptaur  dstirad 
fran  it,  thonah  Dion  (liiL  p.  £1 7)  aecaaea  HaM  ot 
harlng  artfully  canted  the  death  of  Haroellna  bf 
an  impisper  application  of  the  nme  treatmoil.  In 
other  cotet  it  wai  oonndered  ecodoeiTe  to  health 
to  poor  wvm  wata  orer  the  head  balbia  tha 
T^xmr  balh,  and  cold  water  InunediatdT  after  i- 
(Plin.  H.  Pf.  nriil  4.  a  U ;  Celt.  A  Mti.  i. 


■ooe  ratpeeta  aa  to  the  order  in  which  the  hatha 
ihoold  be  taktot ;  the  fonner  recommeoding  £rBt  the 
kot  air  of  the  Laoonienm  (^iipt  Stpiif),  next  the 
bath  of  wann  WKter  ( titrf  Aff/i^  and  AoDrjwr  *), 
lAerwarda  the  cold,  and  Goally  to  be  well  rubbed 


*  AaSrpey.  In  thii  pattage  it  it  plain  that  the 
and  Ktvipat  it  naed  for  a  wann  bath,  in  which 
noee  il  alao  occun  in  the  tame  anthor.  VitcnTiui 
(t.  1 1 ),  on  the  contrary,  aayi  that  the  Qredti  izaed 
the  tame  word  to  tignify  a  cold  balh  [JHgida 
iataho,  fwm  Grwioi  Kavrpor  vocitaiii).  The  con- 
D^ietiaD  between  the  two  anthon  ia  here  pointed 
•at,  for  the  pnrpoae  of  abowing  the  impoaaibiH^, 
aa  wdl  at  inprayie^,  of  attanptin^  to  affix  out 
jrajaa  laiaiiiim  1>  eaah  of  Iha  difftrant  toma 


l(hlai,DtM€tludoMed*ndi,i.  10.p.7O8,7O9,ed. 

KUhn)  ;  whilit  the  Utter  recommcnda  hit  patienla 
£tat  to  iweBt  for  a  tbort  time  in  the  tepid  diambn 
{i^iidanam),  without  nndieeiing ;  then  to  inooeed 
into  the  thermal  chamber  (aj^anHi),  and  after 
baring  gone  through  a.  regular  coune  of  penpir- 
atioD  there,  not  to  deacond  into  the  warm  buh 
(bZii«),  bat  to  pour  a  quantity  of  warm  water 
o>er  (he  bead,  then  lepid,  and  finally  cold ;  afier- 
worda  Id  be  toned  with  the  attigil  (_pBfiicari), 
and  £n^T  rnbbed  dry  and  anmnted.  (Cela.  Di 
Mtd.  L  4.)  Such,  in  all  probatnlity,  waa  the  imbI 
habit  of  the  Romana  wbm  the  hUh  waa  reeorted 
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to  u  a  daily  Kmcee  of  plounn,  uid  not  fi>r  an^ 

particnliu  msdioit  treatment  i  the  mora  to,  ai  it 
n«inblei  in  msnj  n«pect>  itis  ijitem  of  Inithing 
■till  in  practice  amongtt  the  Orientali,  who,  at 
Sir  W.  Oell  remailw,  "  loeceeded  bj  conqueit  to 
tha  luxtuiea  of  the  enervated  Qrveki  and  Roman*." 
(Gell'i  Ponwai,  t<J.  i.  p.  86,  ed.  1833.) 

Having  wmm  detailed  from  cUuical  aathoritiei 
the  general  habit*  of  the  Romani  in 
with  their  ijttem  of  liathing,  il  now 
examine  and  cTploin  the  internal 
of  the  *tnictnre>  which  conluned  their  hath*  , 
which  will  KTTe  u  a  practical  commeatarj  npoa 
all  that  baa  been  Bid.  Indeed  then  an  more 
ample  and  better  mateiiali  for  acqalriog  a  thorough 
{might  into  Roman  mamien  in  Ihii  one  particular, 
than  for  anj  other  of  the  oiaget  connected  with 
their  domeatie  habit*.  The  principal  aneioit  au- 
thoitie*  are  VitmriDi  (f.  10},  Locian  Clinrlu  4 
0a*^ui>,  a  detailed  diectiptian  of  a  aet  of  bathi 
ended  V  ■■>  architect  named  Hippiat),  Pliny  the 
Younger,  is  the  two  letter*  deicribing  hi*  lilla*  (iL 
17,  T.  61,  Statin*  (flnhw  Elnmn,  Sih.  L  S), 
Uaitlal  (ti.  13;  and  other  epigram*),  Sidonin* 
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ApoUinati*  (EjpM.  ii.  2),  and  Seneoi  l^ad.  51, 
£6,86;^ 

Bat  it  woold  be  almoit  hopelea*  to  attonpt  to 
anaogB  the  infoimalion  obtained  from  thcaa 
writot,  were  it  not  for  the  help  aSorded  a*  b;  the 
exteotiTe  raini  of  ancient  hath*,  ncfa  ■■  the 
Tlurmat  of  Tilua,  Cancalla,  and  Diocletian,  but 
abore  all  the  pnblic  bath*  (AoAtAu)  at  Pompeii, 
rhich   wen  eicaiated  in    1834— 2A,  and   wen 


inaUtl 


iportant  part*  upon  mlea  very  limiiar 
laid  down  by  ViEtnTini,  and  in  mch  good  preaerr- 
ation  that  many  of  the  chamben  wen  conplete, 
BTCn  10  the  ceilmga. 

Id  order  to  render  the  mbioined  ronark*  nore 
eanly  intelligible,  the  woodcut  on  the  preceding 
page  i*  inioted,  which  i*  taken  from  a  freica 
[»'"''"g  upon  the  wall*  of  the  thamae  of  Titu*  mt 

The  annexed  woodcut  rninaent*  tlis  ground 
plan  of  the  bath*  of  Pompeii,  which  are  nnrlj 
*amunded  on  three  *idei  by  houjca  and  ahopa, 
thni  farming  what  the  Koman*  termed  an  mtala. 

The  whda  buJldii^,  which  compcuea  a  dnabln 


dat  of  bathi,  ha*  (ix  different  entnnee*  from  the 
■Ireet,  one  of  which  A,  give*  admituoD  to  the 
noalEcr  *ct  only,  which  an  ntppoeed  to  hare  been 
appropriated  to  the  women,  Bnd*fiTe  other*  to  the 
male  department ;  of  which  two,  B  and  C,  com- 
municate directly  with  the  fiimacfa,  and  tbe  other 
diree  D,  E,  F,  with  the  bathing  apartment*,  of 

cipal  one ;  the  other  two,  D  and  E,  being  on  dif- 
ferent aide*  of  the  building,  lerred  tor  the  conre- 
nience  of  thoae  who  lixed  on  the  north  and  eait 
aide*  of  the  ci^.  To  hare  a  variety  of  enOancea 
(/(Moil  roAAoii  TfitipmfLtnv)  ii  one  of  the  qnali- 

eonatrncted  aet  of  hatha  (Hippiat,  B.)  PaiDng 
throng  the  principal  entiaace  F,  which  ia  re. 
oMTea  tram  Uh  ainet  bjr  a  nam*  footway  nr- 


ronnding  the  mmIh  (the  outer  curb  of  which  ia 
marked  upon  the  plan  by  the  thin  line  drawn 
rotmd  it),  and  after  deaonding  three  atepa,  tha 
bather  find*  upon  hi*  left  hand  a  imall  cluonber 
(1),  which  contained  a  conTenience  (Urwa*),aiid 
proceed*  into  a  coveted  portico  (2),  which  van 
round  three  odea  of  an  open  court — ofriaei  (3), 
and  theae  together  formed  the  vettibule  of  this 
bath*  —trntOmlmm  bidmarum  (Cic.  Pn  OkL  M). 
in  which  the  aervant*  belonging  to  the  ettabU*h- 
ment,  a*  well  a*  the  atteniUnt*  of  the  bathtn, 
waited.     There  are  leal*  for  thefr  accommodatiaii 


*  Latriaa  wa*  alio  uied  pnTiomly  to  tha  tlna 
of  Vam  for  the  bathing-Teaael,  atom  £na(riirit. 
(Varro,  Dt  Umg  lot.  ii.  68.  ed.  HuTleT ;  raanpue 
Liicill.ap.«».c.3.n.l31.) 
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|ibced  undemeath  the  portico  (a,  a).  Thii  com- 
ptftxment  answen  exactly  to  the  fint,  which  is  de- 
•cribed  by  Ludan  (L  c  5).  Within  thia  court  the 
keeper  of  the  hatha  (balaeaior)  who  exacted  the 
qmadramg  paid  by  each  Tiaitar,  was  aJao  stationed ; 
and  the  box  for  li*J<ii«g  the  money  was  found  in 
it  The  room  (4),  'which  runs  hack  fiom  the 
portioQ|  might  haye  been  appropriated  to  him ;  or, 
if  not,  it  might  haTO  been  an  oecmt  or  eaerfra,  for 
the  eoiiTenienoe  of  the  better  danes  whilst  await- 
ing the  retom  of  their  acquaintanowi  from  the  in- 
terior, in  which  case  it  will  oocrespond  with  the 
dbamhcfs  mentkmed  by  Ludan  (2.  e.  5),  adioining 
to  the  semmts*  waiting-place  (iy  hptar^p^  M  rwr 
h  rfn^^  wttptaKOfOffiUywy  tiienfMrmw).  In  this 
court  likewise,  as  being  the  most  public  pkce, 
adTcrtisements  for  the  theatre,  or  other  announce- 
ments of  gen«nd  interest,  were  posted  np^  one  of 
which,  announdqg  a  gladiatcffiai  show,  ^iU  re- 
B^insL  (5)  Is  the  corridor  which  conducts  from 
the  entrance  £,  into  the  nme  Testibule.  (6)  A 
snmll  eell  of  similar  use  as  the  oonresponding  one 
in  the  opposite  comdor  (I).  (7)  A  passage  of 
coauranication  which  leadi  into  the  chamber  (8), 
thA/ngidanmMy  which  also  serred  as  an  opodyts- 
Wmm,  or  tpoUaionmimj  a  room  for  undressing ;  and 
which  is  also  acoesnble  from  the  stieet  by  the 
door  D,  through  the  oonridor  (9),  in  which  a  small 
niche  ia  obserrable,  which  probably  aerred  for  the 
itatkn  of  another  babmaior^  who  collected  the 
money  from  those  entering  from  the  north  stieet 
In  this  itxMn  all  the  Tisitors  must  hare  met  before 
matmnng  into  the  int^or  of  the  baths;  and  its 
locality,  as  well  as  other  chaiacteristic  features 
in  its  fittings  up,  leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  it 
serred  as  an  undressing  room.  It  does  not  appear 
that  any  general  role  of  coostmction  was  followed 
by  the  aichxtects  of  antiquity,  with  regard  to  the 
locality  and  temperature  best  adapted  for  an 
spodyterium.  The  word  is  not  mentioned  by 
VitruTins,  nor  e^piressly  by  Ludan ;  but  he  says 
cnoo^  for  ns  to  infer  that  it  belonged  to  ue 
/r^idarimm  in  the  baths  of  Hippias  (L  e.  5). 
**  After  <initting  the  last  i^iartment  thae  are  a 
nffident  numbtf  of  chambers  for  the  bathers  to 
nndreaa,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an  oeout  con- 
taining three  baths  of  cold  water.^  Pliny  the 
jonnger  says  that  the  apodyttrium  at  one  of  his 
own  villas  adjoined  the  fingidariMm  {Ep,  t.  6), 
and  it  is  plain  from  a  passage  already  quoted,  that 
the  apodffenmm  was  a  warm  apartment  in  the 
laths  belonging  to  the  TiUa  of  Ciceroli  brother, 
Quitttos  (oasa  ta  aUtntm  apodyUrii  angmUtM  pro- 
■oei),  to  which  temperature  Celsus  also  assigns  it 
la  the  thermae  at  BLome  the  hot  and  cold  depart* 
Bmta  had  pobably  each  a  separate  qwrfjitoi'twas 
sttached  to  it ;  or  if  not,  the  ground  plan  was  so 
snamgcd  that  one  apodj/tenmm  would  be  contiguous 
toi,  and  serre  for  both,  or  either ;  but  whsre  space 
sad  means  were  circumscribed,  as  in  the  little  dty 
•f  Pompeii,  it  is  more  reasonable  to  condude  that 
^/riffidanmm  served  as  an  <aodjitermm  for  those 
vfao  confined  themsehres  to  cold  bathing,  and  the 
kpidarimm  in  those  who  commenced  their  ablutions 
hi  the  wann  uartmenta.  The  bathers  were  ex- 
pected to  take  ^their  garmenU  in  the  apodj/Urimm^ 
n  not  being  permitted  to  enter  into  the  interior 
nileas  naked.  (Cic.  Pro  Cad.  26.)  They  were 
then  delivered  to  a  class  of  slaves,  called  cap»arii 
(from  coma,  the  small  case  in  which  children  car- 
ried their  books  to  school),  whose  duty  it  was  to 
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take  charge  of  them.  These  men  were  notorioos 
for  dishonesty,  and  leagued  with  all  the  thieves  of 
the  dty,  so  that  they  connived  at  the  robberies 
they  were  pbced  there  to  prevent  Hence  the  ex- 
pression of  Catullus — O  Juntm  ootmrn*  habiMfi- 
omm/  (Cbrm.  xxxiii.  1)  and  Trscnilo  in  the  Ro- 
dens  of  Phmtos  (ii  33.  51),  complains  bitterly 
of  their  ngueiy,  which,  in  the  capital,  was  carried 
to  such  an  excess  that  very  severe  laws  were  en- 
acted against  them,  the  crime  of  stealing  in  the 
baths  being  made  a  capital  offence. 

To  return  into  the  chamber  itself-^  it  is  vaulted 
and  spacious,  with  stone  seats  along  two  sides  of 
the  wall  (A,  6),  and  a  step  for  the  foot  below, 
slightly  nosed  firom  the  floor  (puMmu  «t  gradm^ 
Vitruv.  V.  10).  Holes  can  still  be  seen  in  the 
walls,  which  might  have  served  for  pegs  on  whidi 
the  garments  were  hung  when  taken  Sft  It  was 
lighted  by  a  window  dosed  with  glass,  and  orna- 
mented with  stucco  mouldings  and  painted  yellow. 
A  sectional  drawing  of  this  mterior  is  given  in  Sir 
W.  OeU*s  Pimipm.  There  are  no  less  than  six 
doors  to  this  chamber ;  one  led  to  the  entrance  £, 
another  to  the  entrance  D,  a  third  to  the  small 
room  (1 1),  a  fourth  to  the  fiimaces,  a  fifth  to  Uie 
tepid  apfutment,  and  the  sixth  opened  upon  the 
cold  bath  (10),  named  indifferently  by  the  ancient 
authors,  naiatio,  mUaiorhimt  pitdnoy  haptittenwm  *, 
futett,  Xovrpw,  The  bath,  which  is  coated  with 
white  marble,  is  12  feet  10  inches  in  diameter, 
and  about  3  feet  deep,  and  has  two  marble  steps 
to  focilitate  the  descent  into  it,  and  a  seat  sur- 
rounding it  at  the  depth  of  10  inches  from  the 
bottom,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  bathers  to 
ttt  down  and  wash  themselves.  The  ample  siae  ol 
this  basin  explains  to  us  what  Cicero  meant  when 

st ^a   ^B^Vh^k ■  ^^^^^^^  M  ^^Vva^^M^Aaaa   a^^a  ^Mea^H^daaa   a^tf^^^#a  a^^^m^m     ^mJ^a  ^tfa^vBwvsiriH 

hraekia  mm  ojffkmdmtMtur,  It  is  probable  that 
many  persons  contented  themselves  with  the  cold 
bath  only,  instead  of  ^ing  through  the  severe 
course  of  perspiration  m  the  warm  apartments; 
and  as  they^^M^onaia  alone  could  have  had  no 
effect  in  baUis  like  these,  where  it  merdy  saved 
as  an  apod}fkriiimy  the  mataHa  must  be  refoned  to 
when  it  is  said  that  at  one  period  cold  baths  were 
in  such  request  that  scarody  any  others  were  used. 
(Oell*«  Pampm^  L  e.)  There  is  a  pktform,  or  am- 
bulatory {msknioy  Vitruv.  v.  10)  round  the  bath, 
also  of  marble,  and  four  niches  of  the  same  mate- 
rial disposed  at  regular  intervals  round  the  walls, 
with  pedestals,  for  statues  probably,  placed  in 
thenLf  The  ceiling  is  vaulted,  and  Uie  cham- 
ber lighted  by  a  window  in  the  centre.  The 
annexeid  woodcut  represents  a  Jrigidouimm  with 
its  cold  bath  {putsua^  Plin.  Ep,  v.  6)  at  one  ex- 
tremity, supposed  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the 
Formian  villa  of  Cicero,  to  whose  age  Uie  style  (tf 


•  The  word  haptUt^mm  (Plin.  ^.  v.  6)  is 
not  a  bath  suffidendy  laige  to  immerse  the  whole 
body,  but  a  vessel,  or  labrmn^  contaniing  cold 
water  for  pouring  over  the  head.  Compare  also 
Plin.  Ep.  xviL  2. 

t  According  to  Sir  W.  Gell  {I  a)  with  seats, 
which  he  interprets  «cAo2ae,for  the  acconmiodation 
of  persons  waitmg  an  opportunity  to  bathe  —  but 
a  passage  of  Vitruvins  (v.  10),  hereafter  quoted, 
seems  to  contradict  this  use  of  the  term — and 
seats  were  placed  in  X)itjTiffidariiim  adjoining,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  accommodating  those  who 
were  obliged  to  wait  fxa  their  tun. 
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mitr,  Dndoubledly  beloi^.    Tbt  Uth  itMlf,  inU 


wbidi  llu  mUr  Mill  ccotiDiiea  to  flaw  fnm  ■ 
naigbbaariiig  ipting,  ii  pUced  imdcr  the  sIcdts, 
and  the  two  doon  on  each  tide  opened  into  >m>ll 
cbimben,  which  pTobibty  Mrred  u  ^ledgtaria. 
It  ii  nitl  to  be  leen  in  the  gudeni  of  the  Villi 
C^onli,  at  Uok  di  Oteta,  the  lile  of  tlie  ancient 

In  (he  cold  hath  of  Ponpeii  the  water  na  into 
the  bann  thrsngh  a  ipoiit  of  brania,  and  wa* 
aatiei  <iff  agun  thiwlfpi  a  condoit  n  the  oppnuta 
Mt,  It  wai  alto  fonudtcd  with  a  wuts-pipe 
ondd  the  mugin  to  prarent  it  from  nunung  orer. 
Ho.  1 1  i>  a  null  chamber  on  the  oppoaite  aide  of 
the  fi^/idariam,  which  might  hare  Mrred  f« 
ihaTmg  (JdmMM),  at  for  kee|ring  nngnenti  or 
ilngilti!  and  Eras  the  aide  ef  thejWyiJari'iiin,  the 
bather,  who  inleoded  b>  go  throngh  the  [roccee  of 
td  todatioii,  enkiKd  into  (IS)  the 


in  order  to  pn 

the  Tuonr  mi  warm  bath*,  and.  upon 
to  o^jTiate  the  danger  of  a  too  mdden  traniitioii  w 
the  open  air.  In  Ae  bathi  at  Pompeii  thia  chamber 
arrred  likewiae  aa  an  apodylerium  Sat  thoae  who 
took  the  warm  bath  ;  foe  which  purpoae  the  lit- 
tinga  op  are  CTidentlf  adapted,  the  waJla  being  di- 
Tided  into  a  number  of  lepaiale  computmenta  or 
ivceaaea  for  nceinng  the  gaimenta  when  taken  off, 
bf  B  eeriea  of  Ggnrea  of  the  kind  called  ASaHla  or 
Talamaiei,  whidi  pinject  &om  the  walla,  and  anp- 
port  a  rich  comice  above  Chccn.  One  of  theee  di- 
riaiona,  with  the  Tilamaui,  ia  R^neentcd  in  the 
article  Atljntu  Two  bronia  bsichea  was  alao 
fttmd  in  the  Rnm,  which  waa  heatnl  aa  well  by 
in  contignitf  to  the  hjpocanat  of  the  adjoining 
•hamber,  aa  b;  a  bruiei  of  bnnie  (Aculiii),  in 
which  iha  charcoal  aahet  woe  ^  remaining 
when  the  eicaTatioD  waa  made.  A  rcpnaentation 
of  it  ia  giren  in  the  annend  wcodcol.  Ita  whole 
length  waa  aarco  feet,  and  ita  breadth  two  feet  aii 

In  addiUon  to  thia  eerrice  there  can  be  little 
donbt  that  thia  ^lartmctit  waa  ttied  aa  a  depoaitorjr 
(^  angnantaand  a  nmn  &r  anoinliDg  (iXenrr^pHr, 


U  the  bjpoeanat ; 

"■-  -'-■—  '-— "•  ■     '      tobepo- 

in  Ue  laiga  ertablnhmenta  a 
waa  allotted  to  dcea  pmpoae^ 

aa  ma;  be  leen  b;  nfsring  to  the  drawing  taken 
from  the  Tbennae  of  Titna  ;  bnt  aa  then  ia  no 
othwipot  within  the  diCTiit  of  the  P 
which  amid  be  ^rplicd  in  the  ame  i 
maj  aafd;  conclude  that  the  inhabitant*  ef  thia 
city  were  anointed  in  the  t^Manam  ;  which  acr- 
Tice  waa  psrfbnned  by  alatea  oiled  ■aL'faiaa  and 
aigitae.  [Aliftab.]  Par  thia  porpoie  the  eommoo 
people  naed  oil,  aometiine*  aeenled  ;  bnt  the  more 
wealthy  claiaea  indnlged  in  the  gmteat  eniara- 
with  regard  to  their  perAimte  end  nngoent^ 
tbej  cither  procured  from  the  tjatoduaimm  of 
tUe  batha,  or  braoght  with  them  in  small  glaaa 
bottle*  aa^aiBai  oleariat ;  hundreda  of  which  ham 
been  diacorered  in  different  eKSTatiau  made  in 


euliarly  adiqited.    In  the  laiga  a 


gance  w 
Th«etl 


ptrta  of  Italy.    [AHrnLLA.]    The  fi 
book  of  Atheoaena  ■"■*«!"■  an  ample  tieatiaa  open 
the   nnmenna  kinda  of  ointmeata  sled   by   the 
Romana  ;  which  anbject  ia  alao  fiilly  lieated  bj 
Pliny  (ff,  AT.  adiL). 

Caligola  ia  mentioned  by  Snetonlna  (OaL  S7)  aa 
banns  initentad  a  iww  Ioidij  in  the  nae  of  tha 
bath,  by  peifnmlng  the  water,  whether  hot  or  cold. 


Waninfaaion  of  pteciona  <>donra,<ir  aa  Pliny  atatea 
(t  a),  by  anoinUng  the  walla  with  lalnule  un- 
goenli ;  a  practice,  ha  adda,  lAieh  wa*  adopted  bj 


Fromtldjqiartment,  a  doM,  which  cloaed  by  ita 
own  weight,  te  prerent  the  admiaaian  rf  the  eooUr 
air,  opened  into  No.  IS,  the  thermal  chamber  or 
aoamiinnjfti  ndiMib  of  VitniThii  (t.  1 1 }  i  and 
which,  in  exact  confiirmily  with  hi*  d* 


uthawi 

(Vitrai.  L  c),  at  one  of  ita  eitronitiea  ;  and  the 
aemiciicnlar  npoor-bath,  or  LaouniMm  at  tha 
other  ;  whilat  the  centre  apace  between  the  two 
enda,  termed  mdatio  by  Vilmriua  (i,  <i),  a-'  — '- 
JorwH  by  Senea 
width,  according 
The  object  in  lesTing  lo  much  ap 
'    and  the  Laamiaim  w 


apartment  oecnpied  two  aepuata 
ceua,  one  oi  wjuch  waa  appropriated  to  the  warm 
bath,  which  apartment  waa  then  termed  caUarimim, 
atUa  addaria,  at  tohnmi,  and  the  other  eomiriaed 


1  BudaUnT — Li 
c),  which  (art 
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Tbif  distribution  it  lepivsented  in  the  painting  on 
tlii  wbOs  of  the  TherniM  of  Titos ;  in  which  there 
ii  alio  another  peenliarity  to  he  dbterred,  vis.,  the 
pBHMe^commnnicatian  (mitreapedo)  between  the 
two  oiiimben,  the  flooring  of  which  is  sospended 
•fer  the  hjpocanst.  Lnoan  infonns  ns  of  the  nse 
Sat  which  this  compartment  was  intended,  where 
he  mentioos  as  one  of  the  characteristic  conveni^ 
coees  in  the  baths  of  Hippias,  that  the  bathers  need 
not  retrace  their  steps  through  the  whole  suite  of 
qiartDMots  bj  which  they  had  entered,  but  might 
Rtom  from  the  thennal  chamber  by  a  shorter  dr- 
eait  throoffh  a  room  of  gentle  tempersture  (St*  1ip4fia 
d^p/wv  eue^ftaros^  L  c  7),  which  communicated 
namediatdy  with  the  fiigidarimH. 

The  warm-water  bath,  which  is  termed  ealda 
iscofib  by  Vitrarios  {L  0),  baUmeum  by  Cicero 
(Ad  AU.  tL  3),  pi$ema  or  eaUda  piteina  by  Pliny 
(Epi.  ii  17)  and  Snetonins  (iVero,  27),  as  wJl 
sa  lairum  (Cic.  Ad  Fam.  zir.  16),  and  tolmtm  by 
(Seen  (in  Pisom.  27X  appears  to  hare  beenacapa- 
dons  marble  Tase,  sometimes  standing  upon  the 
flior,  like  that  in  the  pictoze  from  the  Thermae  of 
Titos  ;  and  aometimes  either  partly  elevated  above 
the  floor,  as  it  was  at  Pompeii,  or  entirely  sunk  into 
it,  as  directed  by  VitznTins  (▼.  10).  His  words  are 
these:  — "  The  bath  {labntm)  should  be  placed 
mdemeath  the  window,  in  sndi  a  position  that  the 
penoDs  who  stand  around  may  not  cast  their  sha- 
dows upon  it.  The  platfisrm  which  surrounds  the 
hath  {aekolae  labrortan)  must  be  sufficiently  spa- 
doos  to  admit  of  the  sijirounding  obsenren,  who 
are  waiting  lor  their  tnni,  to  stand  there  without 
crowding  each  other.  The  width  of  the  passage  or 
ehaand  (ofosw),  which  lies  between  the  parapet 
(frfstew),  and  the  wall,  should  not  be  less  than  six 
fieet,  so  that  the  space  occupied  by  the  seat  and  its 
step  below  (puMmu  etgradut  ii^erior)  may  take 
off  jost  two  feet  from  the  whole  vndth.**  The  sub- 
jobed  plans  given  by  Marini,  will  explain  his 
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c                 e 

1    E  JD       !D       1        A.     \       B 

i)  1  r 

' 

A,  htrwm,  or  bath  ;  B,  sofco&i,  or  phttform ;  C, 
pfabHH^  or  parapet;  D,<ifoeiM,  passage  between  the 
fiajiM  and  wall ;  F,jM/«MHis,orseat ;  andE,the 


lower  step  {jfndnu  inf€nor\  which  togathw  take 
up  two  feet 

The  wann  bath  at  Pompeii  is  a  square  basin  of 
marble,  and  is  ascended  from  the  outside  by  two 
steps  raised  from  the  floor,  which  answered  to  the 
parapet  or  plMteu»  of  VitruTius.  Aioond  ran  a 
narrow  platfonn  (soAofa) ;  but  which,  in  ooDsequenoe 
of  the  limited  extent  of  the  building,  would  not  ad- 
mit of  a  seat  (pitbaimui)  all  around  it  On  the  in* 
terior  another  step  allowed  the  bathers  to  sit  down 
and  wash  themselTes.  The  annexed  section  will 
render  this  easily  intelligible. 


ISHIHI        M 


A,  labrmm  ;  B,  Mkota;  C,  pUUmu  ;  D,  the  step 
on  the  inside,  probably  otlled  so^utm.  (Fulr.  Ur- 
sinus.  Append,  in  Ciaccon.  d*  TVmIm.)  In  the 
women^s  baths  of  the  opulent  and  luxurious  capital, 
the  ifMa  were  sometimes  made  of  silver,  (rlin. 
H,  i\r.  xxxiii.  12.  s.  54.) 

We  now  turn  to  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
chamber  which  contains  the  ^oooaieiMa  or  va- 
pour bath,  so  called  because  it  was  the  custom  of 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  strip  and  anoint  themsdves 
without  using  warm  water  after  the  perspiration 
produced  by  uieir  athletic  exercises.  (Dion  (5us.  llii 
p.  616  ;  comp.  MartiaL  Epig,  vi  42.  16.)  It  is 
termed  ossis  by  Cicero  (Ad  QmmI.  FtqL.  iiL  1.  §  1), 
from  &C*S  to  ^  ;  because  it  produced  pcnpira- 
tion  by  means  of  a  dry,  hot  atmosphere  ;  wnich 
Celsns  (iiL  cap.  ult)  consequently  tenns  smfaftoas 
osfOf,  **  dry  sweating,**  which  he  afterwards  adds 
(xi  17)  was  produced  bT  dry  warmth  (fiaU»p% 
ftboo).  It  was  called  by  the  Greeks  npMuHipioi' 
( Vois.  Zev.  Etpn.  t.  e.)  from  the  fire  of  the  hypo- 
caust,  which  was  extended  under  it ;  and  hence  by 
Alexander  Aphrodis.  (i|^  doX^r,  **  a  dry  vaulted 
chamber.** 

Yitmvius  says  that  its  width  should  be  equal 


to  its  height,  reckoning  from  the 
()  to  uie  bottom  of  the  thole  (« 


{mupm- 
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AemlnAocm),  oyer  the  centre  of  which  an  orifice  is 
left  m>m  which  a  bronze  shield  (olipeut)  was  sus- 
pended. This  regulated  the  temperatoie  of  the 
apartment^  being  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of 
cnains  to  which  it  was  attached.  The  form  of  the 
cell  was  required  to  be  circular,  in  order  that  the 
warm  tar  firom  the  hypocaust  might  encircle  it  with 
greater  fiicility.  (VitruT.  t.  10.)  In  accordance 
with  these  ndes  is  the  Taoonimm  at  Pompeii,  a 
section  of  which  is  giren  in  the  prerions  paoe, 
the  clipeus  only  being  added  in  order  make  uie 
meaning  more  clear. 

A,  The  suspended  payement,  nqtauura  ;  B.  the 
junction  of  the  hemisphaerium  with  the  side  walls, 
tma  omrtaittra  kemiqiaerU  ;  C,  the  shield,  cUpetu  ; 
E  and  F,  the  chains  by  which  it  is  raised  and 
lowered ;  D,  a  labrutny  or  flat  marble  Tsse,  into 
which  a  supply  of  water  was  introduced  by  a  single 
pipe  running  through  the  stem.  Its  use  is  not  ex- 
actly ascertained  in  this  place,  nor  whether  the 
water  it  contained  was  hot  or  cold. 

It  would  not  be  proper  to  dismiss  this  account 
of  the  Laoomcum  without  alluding  to  an  opinion 
adopted  by  some  writers,  amongst  whom  are  Oali- 
ano  and  Cameron,  that  the  Laoonicum  was  merely 
a  small  cupola,  with  a  metal  shield  over  it,  rising 
aboTe  the  flooring  {sutpennura)  of  the  chamber,  in 
the  manner  represented  by  the  drawing  fix>m  the 
Thermae  of  Titus,  which  drawing  has,  doubtless, 
given  rise  to  the  opinion.  But  it  will  be  obsenred 
that  the  design  in  question  is  little  more  than  a 
section,  and  that  the  artist  may  have  resorted  to 
the  expedient  in  order  to  show  the  apparatus  be- 
longing to  one  end  of  the  chamber,  as  is  frequently 
done  in  similar  plans,  where  any  part  which  re- 
quired to  be  represented  upon  a  lai^  scale  is  in- 
serted in  full  deyelopment  within  the  general  sec- 
tion ;  for  in  none  of  the  numerous  baths  which 
hare  been  discoTered  in  Italy  or  elsewhere,  even 
where  the  parements  were  in  a  perfect  state,  has 
any  such  contrivance  been  observed.  Besides  which 
it  is  manifest  that  the  cUpau  could  not  be  raised 
or  lowered  in  the  design  alluded  to,  seeing  that  the 
chains  for  that  purpose  could  not  be  reached  in  the 
situation  represented,  or,  if  attained,  could  not  be 
handled,  as  they  must  be  red-hot  firom  the  heat  of 
the  hypocaust  into  which  they  were  inserted.  In 
addition  to  which,  the  remains  discovered  tally  ex- 
actly with  the  directions  of  Vitruvius,  which  this 
does  not 

After  having  gone  through  the  regular  course  of 
perspiration,  the  Romans  made  use  of  instruments 


called  ttrigilea  (or  Ori^  Juv.  SaL  iiL  263),  to 
soape  off  the  perspiration,  much  in  the  same  way 
as  we  are  accustomed  to  scrape  the  sweat  off  a 
bocM  with  a  piece  of  iron  hoop,  after  he  has  run  a 
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heat,  or  comes  in  firom  violent  exercise.  Then  in- 
struments,  some  specimens  of  which  are  represoited 
in  the  previous  woodcut,  and  many  of  which  have 
been  discovered  amongst  the  ruins  of  the  various 
baths  of  antiquity,  were  made  of  bone,  bronxe,  iron, 
and  silver ;  all  corresponding  in  form  with  the 
epithet  of  Martial,  **  aufvo  distringere  ferro** 
{Epig.  xiv.  61).  The  poorer  classes  were  obliged 
to  scrsupe  theinselves,  but  the  more  wealthy  took 
their  slaves  to  the  baths  for  the  purpose  ;  a  fact 
which  is  elucidated  by  a  curious  story  related  by 
Spartianus  {Hadrian,  c.  17). 

The  striffil  was  by  no  means  a  blunt  instrument, 
consequently  its  edge  was  softened  by  the  applica- 
tion of  oil,  which  was  dropped  upon  it  firom  a  small 
vessel  called  guUu»\  whicn  had  a  narrow  neck,  so 
as  to  discha^  its  contents  drop  by  drop,  firom 
whence  the  name  is  taken.  A  representation  of  a 
guttus  is  given  in  the  preceding  woodcut  Augus- 
tus is  related  to  have  suffered  from  an  over-vident 
use  of  the  strigiL  (Suet  Aug.  30.)  Invalids  and 
persons  of  a  delicate  habit  made  use  of  sponges, 
which  Pliny  says  answered  for  towds  as  well  as 
strigils.  They  were  finally  dried  with  towels 
(Jiniea)y  and  anointed.  (Juv.  SaL  iii.  262  ;  Apu- 
leius,  Met,  ii. ;  Plin.  H.  N,  xxxi.  11.  s.  47.) 

The  common  people  were  supplied  with  these 
necessaries  in  the  baths,  but  the  more  wealthy  car- 
ried their  own  with  them  (Pers.  SaL  v.  126). 
Lucian  {Lempk.  vol  iL  p.  320.  ed.  Reiz.)  adds  also 
soap  and  towels  to  the  list 

After  the  operation  of  sanding  and  rubbing  dry, 
they  retired  into,  or  remained  m,  the  tepidarimn 
until  they  thousht  it  prudent  to  encounter  the 
open  air.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
customary  to  bathe  in  the  water,  when  there  was 
any,  which  was  not  the  case  at  Pompeii,  nor  in  the 
baths  of  Hippias  (Ludan,  I.  c),  either  of  the  iepi- 
datiam  or  Jriffidarium  ;  the  temperature  only  of  the 
atmosphere  in  these  two  chambers  being  of  conse- 
quence to  break  the  sudden  change  firom  the  ex- 
treme of  hot  to  cold. 

Returning  now  back  into  the  fiigidarium  (8), 
which,  according  to  the  directions  of  Vitruvius  (v. 
11),  has  a  passage  (14^  communicating  with  the 
mouth  of  the  fiirnAce  (e),  which  is  also  seen  in  the 
next  woodcut  under  the  boilers,  called  pra^^ifnuiim, 
propnigeum  (Plin.  Ep.  ii.  1 7),  Tpoiryiyciby  (firom  vp6f 
before,  and  wygywitSj  a  furnace),  and  passing  down 
that  passage,  we  reach  the  chamber  (15)  into  which 
the  praefuraium  project^  and  which  has  also  an 
entrance  from  the  street  at  B.  It  was  appropri- 
ated to  the  use  of  those  who  had  charge  of  the 
fires  {famaoatoree).  There  are  two  staircases  in 
it ;  one  of  which  leads  to  the  roof  of  the  baths, 
and  the  other  to  the  coppers  which  contained 
the  water.  Of  these  there  were  three:  one  of 
which  contained  the  hot  water — oaJda/riam  (sc 
vas,  or  ahenum)  ;  the  second  the  tepid — Aptcfo- 
rium  ;  and  the  last  the  cold  — Jrigidarium,  The 
warm  water  was  introduced  into  the  warm  bath  by 
means  of  a  conduit  pipe,  marked  on  the  plan, 
and  conducted  through  the  walL  Underneath  the 
ealdariitm  was  placed  the  furnace  {Jumtu,  Hor.  J^. 
I  11.  12),  which  served  to  heat  the  water,  and 
give  out  streams  of  warm  air  into  the  hollow  cells 
of  the  hgpoeauthim  (from   i^h  and  Kaim),     It 

*  It  was  also  called  ampnlla^  \-tiKvBos^  uvpo* 
^Kior,  iXxuo^poy,  (Ruperti,  Ad  Jtat,  SaL  vL 
262.)    [Ampulla.] 
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paaed  finm  the  fiiniBce  under  the  fint  and  last 
of  the  ealdrons  by  two  floei,  which  are  marked 
upon  tbe  plan.  Theie  ooppen  were  conatnxcted 
in  the  aune  manner  aa  ii  represented  in  the  en- 
gmring  from  the  Thermae  of  Titna  ;  the  one  con- 
tuning  hot  water  being  placed  inmiedjately  oyer 
the  fomaoe ;  and,  as  3ie  water  was  drawn  out 
from  thence,  it  was  supplied  from  the  next,  the 
tepidarimmj  which  was  already  considenbly  heated 
finim  its  oontigoity  to  the  furnace  and  the  hypo- 
ctust  below  it,  so  that  it  supplied  the  deficiency  of 
the  fonner  without  materially  dimini^ing  its  tem- 
pentore  ;  and  the  Tacnnm  in  this  kst  was  again 
filled  up  from  the  frrthest  removed,  which  oontamed 
tke  eold  water  reeeired  directly  from  the  square 
reserroir  seen  behind  them  ;  a  principle  which 
has  at  length  been  introduced  into  the  modem 
bathixig  estehlishments,  where  its  efficacy,  both  in 
»Ting  time  and  expense,  is  foUy  admowledged. 
The  boilers  themselTes  no  longer  remain,  but  the 
impressions  which  they  have  left  in  the  mortar  in 
vhich  they  were  embedded  are  clearly  visible,  and 
enshle  oa  to  ascertain  their  respective  positions  and 
dimensftans,  the  first  of  which,  the  ealdarimm^  is 
represented  in  the  annexed  cut 
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Behmd  the  ooppen  there  is  another  corridor  (1 6X 
leading  into  the  court  or  atrinm  (17)  i^ropriated 
to  the  servants  of  the  bath,  and  which  has  also  the 
emveniooce  of  an  immediate  communication  with 
the  street  by  the  door  at  C. 

We  DOW  proceed  to  the  adjoining  set  of  baths, 
vhich  were  assigned  to  the  women.  The  entrance 
ii  by  the  door  A,  which  conducts  into  a  small 
veidbole  (18),  and  thence  into  the  ^todj/terutm 
(19),  which,  like  the  one  in  the  men^s  bath,  has  a 
Rat  (^pmhiuu  et  gradu§)  on  either  side  built  up 
against  ^e  waU.  This  opens  upon  a  cold  bath 
(20),  answering  to  the  naiatio  of  die  other  set,  but 
of  Bioch  smaUer  dimensions,  and  probably  similar  to 
the  one  denominated  by  Plmy  (L  a)  jmteus.  There 
are  fiwr  steps  on  the  inside  to  descend  into  it 
Opposite  to  the  door  of  entrance  into  the  cq^odyte- 
rissa  is  another  doorway  which  leads  to  the  iepi' 
ifaii'aiii  (21),  which  also  communicates  with  the 
thermal  chamber  (22),  on  one  side  of  which  is  a 
vann  bath  in  a  square  recess,  and  at  the  further 
extremity  the  Laoimicmn  with  its  hbrum.  The 
doer  of  this  chamber  is  suspended,  and  its  walls 
perfctated  tor  flues,  like  the  corresponding  one  in 
the  men^  baths. 

The  compaiBtive  smallness  and  inferiority  of  the 
fittiags-up  in  this  suite  of  baths  has  induced  some 
Italian  antiquaries  to  threw  a  doubt  upon  the  &ct 
of  their  being  assigned  to  the  womm ;  and  amongst 


these  the  Abbate  lorio  (Plam  d$  Pompeii)  ingeni- 
ously suggests  that  they  were  an  old  set  of  baths, 
to  which  the  larger  ones  were  subsequently  added 
when  they  became  too  small  for  the  increasing 
wealth  and  population  of  the  city.  But  the  story, 
already  quoted,  of  the  consults  wife  who  tuned  the 
men  out  of  their  baths  at  Teanmn  for  her  con- 
venience, seems  sufficiently  to  negative  such  a  sup> 
position ;  and  to  prove  that  the  inhabitants  of 
ancient  Italy,  if  not  more  selfish,  were  certainly 
less  gallant  than  their  successors.  In  addition  to 
this,  Vitruvins  expressly  enjoins  that  the  baths  of 
the  men  and  women,  though  separate,  should  be 
contiguous  to  each  other,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  supplied  firom  the  same  boilers  and  hypoeaust 
(v.  10)  ;  directions  which  are  here  fulfilled  to  the 
letter,  as  a  glance  at  the  plan  will  dsoMmstiate. 

It  does  not  come  withm  the  scope  of  this  article 
to  investigate  the  source  from  whence,  or  the  man- 
ner in  which,  the  water  was  supplied  to  the  baths 
of  Pompeii  But  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
suggestion  of  Maaois,  who  wrote  just  after  the  ex- 
cavation was  commenced,  and  which  has  bem 
copied  from  him  by  the  editor  of  the  volumes  on 
Pompeii  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diflfn- 
sion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  was  not  confirmed  by 
the  excavation ;  and  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
matter  may  consult  the  fourth  appendix  to  the 
PUm  de  Pompea^  by  the  Abbate  lorio. 

Notwithstanding  the  ample  account  which  has 
been  given  of  the  jplans  and  usages  respectiiw  baths 
in  general,  something  yet  remains  to  be  said  about 
that  particular  dass  <i«n«mit^^^  Thermae ;  of 
which  establishments  the  baths  in  &ct  constituted 
the  smallest  part  The  thermae,  property  speaking, 
were  a  Roman  adaptation  of  the  Greek  symnasium 
[Oymnasium],  or  palaestra,  as  deacribedby  Yitm- 
vius  (v.  11) ;  both  of  which  contained  a  system  of 
baths  in  conjunction  with  convenieno«  lor  athletic 
games  and  youthful  sports,  exedrae  in  which  the 
rhetoricians  declaimed,  poets  recited,  and  philoso- 
phers lectured  — as  wcdl  as  porticoes  and  vestibules 
for  the  idle,  and  libraries  for  the  learned.  They 
were  decorated  with  the  finest  objects  of  art,  both 
in  painting  and  sculpture,  covered  with  precious 
marbles;  and  adorned  with  fountains  and  shaded 
walks  and  phmtations,  like  the  groves  of  the  Aca- 
demy. It  may  be  said  that  they  began  and  ended 
with  the  Empire,  for  it  was  not  until  the  time  of 
Augustus  that  these  magnificent  structures  were 
commenced.  M.  Agrippa  is  the  first  who  afforded 
these  luxuries  to  his  countrymen,  by  bequeathing 
to  them  the  thermae  and  gardens  which  he  had 
erected  in  the  Campus  Martius.  (Dion  Cass.  liv. 
vol  I  p.  759  ;  Plin.  IT.  N.  xxxvi  25.  s.  64.)  The 
Pantheon,  now  existing  at  Rome,  served  originally 
as  a  vestibule  to  these  baths  ;  and,  as  it  was  con- 
sidered too  magnificent  for  the  purpose,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  Agrippa  added  the  portico  and  oonse- 
crated  it  as  a  temple.  It  appears  from  a  passage 
in  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (Cbna.  xxiiL  495),  that 
the  whole  of  these  buildmgs,  together  with  the 
adjacent  Thermae  Neronianae,  remained  entire  in 
the  year  a.  d.  466.  Little  is  now  left  beyond  a 
few  fingments  of  ruins,  and  the  Pantheon.  The 
example  set  by  Agrippa  was  followed  1^  Nero^ 
and  afterwards  by  Titus;  the  ruins  of  whose 
thermae  an  still  visible,  covering  a  vast  extent, 
partly  under  ground  and  partly  above  the  Esquiline 
HiU.  Thermae  were  also  erected  by  Trajan,  Ga- 
lacalla,  and  Diocletian,  of  the  two  last  of  irhidi 
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ampla  lamuni  (tiH  eii*t ;  and  even  u  late  u  Con- 
ManUne,  betide*  ttfeal  which  ««n  amttructed 
by  prinle  individiuli,  P.  Vklor  ennmentea  ux- 
lecii,  and  PaaTiniu  (Urt.  Som.  D—er^  p.  106) 
hu  added  fimr  man. 

PreriiHulf  lo  (he  enetion  of  then  etMhliihineiU 
for  the  lus  of  ths  popatation,  it  wu  KotUaaiij  foe 
tkjH  vlio  loaght  the  fnfoor  of  the  people  to  give 
thetn  t,  day't  bathing  free  of  erpeiiH.  Thiu,  ac- 
mrding  to  Dion  Cmuui  (niril.  p.  143),  F.i»- 
tui,  the  un  of  Sulla,  fumiihed  wum  hatha  and 
oil  gntii  lo  Chs  peojde  for  one  da;  ;  and  Augoittu 
m  one  occaiion  funiiihed  wBtm  bathi  tnd  tauben 
to  the  people  for  the  nme  period  Eree  of  expeoM 
(Jd.  \iY.  p.  7SS),  and  at  aoolhec  time  for  »  whcie 
year  to  toe  vomea  aa  veil  at  the  men.  {Id.  ilii. 
p.  600.)  Hence  it  ia  fair  to  inter  that  the  qnadnm 
paid  for  admiuion  into  the  haittat  wai  not  oiacted 
at  the  tittrmoAt  which,  aa  being  the  wtuka  of  the 
omperon,  would  naturally  be  opened  with  imp'Tial 
genensity  to  all,  and  without  an;  charge,  other- 
wiae  the  whole  ci^  wonld  haie  thronged  to  the 
utabliihment  hetiueathed  to  them  b;  Agrippa ; 
and  in  confirmatiDR  of  thii  opinion  it  ma;  be  re- 
marked that  the  old  eitabbihmenta,  which  were 
probably  erected  by  priTate  enterprue  (comp'  Plin. 
H.  M  ii.  64.  (.  79),  wen  teimed  auntoriae.  (Plin. 
Ep.  a.  17.)  Hon,  if  not  all,  of  the  other  rquk- 
tioni  [Hvviouily  detailed  ai  lelating  to  the  economy 
of  the  batha,  ^plj  e^oall;  to  the  thermae ;  bnt  it 
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ii  lo  tluaa  eMabluhmBiti  eipedall;  that  the  iimt. 
lute  ccodoct  of  the  empem^  and  other  luinrioaa 
indulgenoee  of  the  people  in  general,  detailed  in 
the  compodtiuu  of  the  etiriati  and  later  writen, 
muH  be  ooniidered  lo  refo. 

Although  conaiderable  remaini  of  the  Roman 
thermae  are  Kill  ritible,  yet,  from  the  Tei7  ruin- 
oui  itate  in  which  they  are  fonnd,  we  are  far  from 
being  able  to  arrive  at  the  lama  accuiate  know- 
ledge of  their  component  parte,  and  the  o^^ca  to 
which  they  were  applied,  ai  hae  been  done  with 
rupect  to  the  baiuat!  tm  indeed  to  diaooTcr  a 
ntufodoiy  mode  of  nconoling  their  omalnictaTe 
detaili  with  the  deamptjco  which  TitmTiu  bii 
left  of  Ibe  bathi  appertaming  to  ■  Oredt  palaeatn, 
or  to  the  deKription  giToi  1^  Luciao  of  the  bath* 
of  Hippiaa.  All,  indeed,  ii  donbt  and  gueaa-wo^ ; 
the  learned  men  who  hare  pretended  lo  giie  an 
account  of  th«r  content!  diSenng  in  almoat  all  the 
etaential  patticiiLan  bom  one  another.  And  yet 
the  great  nmilaritj  in  the  gtonnd-plan  of  the  three 

■uperficial  obaerrer  that  they  were  all  ooutmcted 
apon  a  limilar  piui.  Not,  howerer,  to  diamiia 
the  subject  without  enabling  onr  readen  lo  fbim 
Hmething  like  a  general  idea  of  theae  enormoua 
edifices,  which,  br  their  extent  and 
bate  been  likened  to  proTinaea — (ia 
ezorvm  wttrndae^  Amm.  Marc  iri.  6) — a  ground- 
plan  ii  annexed  of  the  Thsimae  of  Caracalla,  whicll 
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Vo  tbe  bevt  preMjreJ  Boongit  tliaae 
md  vhicb  were  perlupi  more  tflimiii  than 
tlie  reA.  Those  aportmenti,  of  which  tha  VM 
li  KK^tained  vilh  the  eppeanoco  of  prolmbili^, 
■re  BlaDe  mszked  oztd  expLBined,  The  daik  parti 
repnisit  the  Rmaiu  Bbll  TnhL^  the  op^  lioei 
an  r^stAradona- 

A,  Portico  frontinB  the  iDcet  made  l^  Camcalla 
wh(n  he  emulnicted  hi»  thamae.  —  B,  Sejaiate 
hathing-monu,  eiths  far  the  oae  of  the  conmuin 
p«apJe,  cr  peih^ia  for  mnj  pefaom  who  did  not 
wiah  to  bathe  in  pablic  — C,  Apodjtoia  attached 
to  than.— D,  D,  md  E,  E,  the  porticoea.  (TitniT. 
T.  11.) — F,  F,  Eiediae,  in  which  there  were  Kat> 
for  the  philoiopheri  to  hold  Ihor  omTenBtiona. 
(TitraT.  (.  c  :  Ck.  D>  Orot  ii  i)— G,  Hjpae- 
tbnc,  pamgn  apm  to  the  air — HfpatOtrae  am- 
UoTuaa  qnai  Giaed  rtfiSpiiiitia,  noMri  ^Qnto* 
^ipellaiil.  (VitniT.  L  e.)  —  H,  H,  Stadift  in  the 
platttis — faadnte  twe  tUoaga.  (VitniT.Le.) 
—  1, 1,  Posoblj  Khooli  or  scademiei  where  public 
ledom  vcredcllicTBd.  — J,  J,  sodK^K,  Room 
Mffraft»tt4  ID  the  •erTBDta  of  die  hath*  (tohen- 
kirai).  In  the  latter  are  itairciMa  tat  ueending 
to  the  princif^  Toerroii.  —  L,  Space  onnpied  Iff 
nlk*  and  ihrabberin  —  miai/aCKiMt  iMt  pfa- 
tunma,  (VitniT.  1.  <.) — H,  Thr  arom  or  atadiiun 
in  which  the  yonth  perfbrnied  their  exerti«e»,  with 
nu  Ibi  the  ipectatcn  (ViOuT.  L  «.),  called  the 
tt«*rititiiiii.— N,  N,  Keaerroira,  with  upper  floriei, 
■ertaonai  elevationg  of  which  are  giren  in  the  two 
nbaeqnent  woodenla.  — •  0,  Aqueduct  which  nip- 
pdird  the  hatha  ~  P,  The  oitem  or  pitdna.  Thii 
ritenial  lan^  of  buildinga  occn|riea  one  mile  in 

We  DOW  ooDe  to  the  imigenient  of  the  mterior, 
far  whidi  it  ii  lery  difficnh  to  aansn  ntii&ctoty 
dottnatkini. — Q.repmaiti  the  pmcipal  entnncei, 
of  which  then  were  eight.— R,  the  KtfaMci,  jmho, 
or  Hild-valer  bath,  to  which  the  direct  oitnnc 


noked  S,  and  which  ii  amnninded  by  a  Mt  of 
chnnben  which  •erred  most  pnbabi;  ai  room*  for 
EDdrcMing  (flpmljUna),  anointing  (louAiaria),  and 
■BticDi  UT  the  o^uaru.  Thoie  nearest  to  the 
pervA^  were  peihapi  the  coaiAnD,  wfaera  the 
powder  waa  hept  which  the  wreatlert  nsed  in  order 
Ig  obtain  a  firmer  gn^  apon  their  adTemrica :  — 

"  lUe  ca™  hinjto  ipaigit  me  pilTera  pahma, 
(Orid,  MM,  EC  S£.) 

s.  Ad  7 

Mefmnalii,  Dt 
qoalJtT  of  the  cvnunsila  which  these  apartment* 
haie  had,  and  the  itoircasca  b  two  of  thsn,  afiord 
nidaice  that  Ihej  wen  occupied  by  meniali. 
T.  11  caoiidered  to  be  the  (^Hdornm,  with  fonr 
■sm  baths  (d,  u,  u,  u)  taken  out  afiti  four  angle*, 
■nd  two  iiira  on  it*  two  flank*.  Then  are  step* 
W  descoiding  into  the  bath*,  in  raw  of  which 
BMs  of  the  amdiiil  are  (till  maoifeat.  Thoj  it 
vgald  a^Kor  that  the  centre  part  of  thi*  apartment 
vrttd  a*  a  t^idarimnt,  hating  a  baUeum  or  calda 
lat^ia  in  fbnr  of  it*  cnmeri.  The  centra  part,  like 
that  also  of  the  preceding  apartment,  is  sapported 
bj  ^^t  inmense  colninns. 

The  apartmeDta  beyond  this,  which  an  too  much 
dibpidued  lo  be  restored  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainly, Bontained  of  coune  the  taconicum  and 
ndaiirin,  fa  which  the  ronud  chamber  W,  and 
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NVB  to  be  adapted,  and  which 
tothereaeTToir*,Z,Z.  <VitenT. 


», «,  pmhablj  oc    ,  ,  .        , 

rhen  the  youth  vm  tan^t  thor  exerciae*,  with 
1  belonging  tl     '  '         -• 


takes 


The  first  of  thtM 

*  ball,  so  much  in 

which  Martial's  friend 


&tonr  with  the 

was  playing  wben  the  bell  sounded  to  announce 
that  the  water  waa  teady.  (Mart.  xir.  1G3.)  The 
latter  is  derired  bam  tifimat,  a  Hck  (Hiayeh. 
(.  t.\  which  wat  filled  with  bnn  and  dire  husk* 
for  the  yuong,  and  tand  foe  the  mere  mbnst,  and 
then  iuspendad  at  a  oertain  heisht,  and  swung 
backwardi  and  forward*  by  the  plajtn.  (Aolis, 
D«  Oftm.  OauL  p^9;  AotiU.  op.  Oritat.  CtlL 

The  chamben  also  (n  the  other  aid<v  which  are 
not  marked,  pmbably  aerTed  liir  the  eierciaea  at 
thejnlaMtra  in  bad  wcatfaet.    (Vitnv.T.  11.) 

llieae  bath*  ceotaiDad  as  npper  ilor;,  of  which 
nothing  teinun*  hnond  what  1*  joat  aolBeient  to 
indicate  the  buX  They  hare  beoi  nwntigoed  aod 
anlogiied  by  aennl  of  the  Latin  aatfaota.  (Sgn- 
tian.  OwoeaU,  c  S  ;  Lamnid.  Htliegab.  c  17, 
Ahr.  Sener.  c.  S£  ;  Entruinu,  TiiL  11  ;  Olymp. 
i9«l  Piol.  p.  lU,  ed.  Aug.  Vindd.  1601.) 

It  will  be  obaened  that  there  is  do  part  of  the 
bathing  department  separated  &om  the  rest,  which 
conld  be  aiaigned  for  the  lue  of  the  women  ei- 
clneiTely.  From  thi*  it  mnit  be  inferred  either 
that  both  seie*  always  bathed  together  promiseii- 
onaly  in  the  thermae,  or  that  the  women  wen 
eiduded  altogether  from  tbeee  tatabliihment*,  and 
only  admitted  to  the  fahaae. 

It  remain*  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  the 
inunouo  body  of  water  required  for  the  •apply  of 
a  *et  of  baths  m  tbe  thermae  wa*  heated,  which 
has  been  paformed  tsj  Htit&ctonly  by  Piranesi 
and  Cameron,  as  may  be  aeen  by  a  r^oenee  to  the 
twn  luhjoined  sectjon*  of  the  omfsgnai  ofMHiteAt 
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tlka  hwtt  aoM  bj  the  qiertiue  at  D,  which  we 
placed  inunediatdj  orer  tha  hypocaiuC  E  ;  li 
pnefamiaii  of  which  u  tteo  ia  the  tnniTer 
tMJaa,  at  F  ia  the  lower  cut  Then  we 
thirtj'-twa  of  theae  ealU  urauged  in  two  roi 
over  the  bTpocanit,  dxlsea  on  euli  lide,  and  all 
eomninnicating  with  each  other  j  and  '' 

■ioiUai  nooiber  imularl;  amiiged, 
mimicaled  with  thoae  below  bf  the  BpeitDre  al  D. 
The  parting  walli  between  Iheee  cella  weie  like- 
wiH  peribrated  with  fine*,'  which  aerred  to  dia- 
leminale  the  heat  all  aronnd  the  whole  bod;  of 
water.  When  the  water  wai  aaSdeDtlj'  warn,  it 
waa  turned  on  to  the  hatha  throngli  pipea  conducted 
likewiaa  thnnigb  fluea  in  order  to  prerent  the  leu 
of  lemperatun  dnriua  the  puiage,  and  the  Tacamn 
waa  mpplied  bjr  tepii  water  frmo  the  nnge  aboTe, 
which  wm  repleniihed  from  the  piidna ;  aiactly 

ri  the  prindple  repreaented  in  Ihe  drawing  from 
Thennae  of  Titoa,  ingeniauilj  applied  upon  a 
mach  laigei  acale.     (The  moat  impcrlant  moden 
worka  on  the  Roman  bathe  are  the  following 
'    '  '  in  hi*  woikf , 

,  Vicenia, 
178fi  i  Stie^iti,  JraUo%>a  dtr  Batimul,  'roL  ii 
-  S67,  &c  ;  Hirt,  Lekn  dtr  Oibaudt,  p.  S33,  &c  ; 
reinbrenner,  EMuMife  md  &y'diaimgm  amtHur 
Oabaiuie,  Carlanihe,  1822,  part  1 ;  the  editon  of 
Vitniiiiu,  iapeciall;  Schneider,  toL  ii.  pp.  3^' 
391  j  for  the  hatha  of  Pompeii,  Bechi,  Mm. 
ton.  Tol  ii.  pp.  49 — S2  ;  Oell,  i'onfMnay  . 
ftii  ia  At  Lib.  E<A  Knne. ;  and  for  the  beat 
annunarr  of  the  whole  nibject.  Backs,  Oalliu,  toL 
iLp.ll,&c)  [A.R.] 

BA'LTEUS,  or  BA'LTEA  in  the  plural 
(tiA^i^),  a  belt,  a  ■honlder-belt,  a  baldric, 
wa*  need  to  ioipead  the  iword  ;  and,  aa  the 
awoi4  eommonlr  hnng  beaide  the  left  hip,  ila  belt 
waa  mpported  by  the  right  ahoulder,  ud  poued 
obliquely  dtot  the  breait,  aa  ii  eeen  in  the  beanti. 
ful  camee  here  introdnced  from  the  Floraaliae 
Hoaeom.     In  tha  Homeric  timea  the  Orealca  alio 


th«  deacciptiona  of  the  Boman  batha  by  Ci 
t>aaiL  1773,  and  Palladia  and  Scamoin,  V 


%?, 


■Bed  a  belt  to  aopport  the  ahield  ;  and  thii  eecond 
belt  lay  cneitbe  other,  and  waa  larger  and  broader 
than  it  (AiIt.  404—406)  ;  but  ai  thii  ihield- 
belt  wai  found  ineoDrenient,  it  wai  anpetaeded  by 
the  inrention  of  the  Carian  txarar  j;ClifIUS.J 
Xlw  TCry  early  diiuie  of  (he  ihield-bell  aceoimti 


id  piedona 
(Herod.   L 
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for  the  bet,  that  thii  part  of  the  ancient  arraoni 
ii  nerer  exhibited  in  painlinga  or  Kulpttma.  A 
third  me  of  the  balteoi  waa  to  impend  the  qniTer, 
and  lometimca  together  with  it  the  bow.  (Nemea. 
(^meg.St.)  The  belt  wai  nniallT  made  of  leather, 
but  wai  omamenlcd  with  gold,  nl*a,  and  pi 
itonei,  and  on  it  inlyecti  of  ~~ 
qnenlly  embioidend  or  a 
171  ;  XJ>^*"  TtAo^*,  ( 
A  liL  401  ;  Virg.  An.  t.  312.)  The  belU  of 
the  Roman  emperon  wen  alio  magnificently 
sdomed,  and  ve  leam  &om  inieriptioni  thai  them 
wBi  a  diitinct  officer  —  the  taftanriw  —  who  had 
the  charge  of  them  in  the  imperial  palace.  (Tr«- 
bell.  FoU.  Oamm.  16.) 

BA'LTEUS,  in  arehitoctnre.  VitruTim  ap- 
pliei  the  term  **  baltai  "  to  the  bandi  inrronnding 
the  mlale  on  uch  aide  of  an  Ionic  cqiital.  (Dt 
^niLiiL  5.  ed.  Schneider;  Oenalli,  Br^  iber 
Vitrm.  iL  p.  3S.)  [CoLUMitA.]  Other  writeia 
apply  it  to  the  jmeemeHatm  of  an  amphitheatre. 
(Calpom.  £U:  TiL  47  ;  Tertnllian,  De  S^iedac  3  i 
AMrBiTH>AT>in>).  Id  the  amphitheatre  at 
Verona  the  balled  are  found  by  meamuement  (o  be 
H  feet  high,  the  atepa  wbich  they  endoaa  being 
one  foot  two  inchei  high.  [J.  T.J 

BAPTISTE'KIUM.  [BiLniuK.] 
BARATHRON  (fiiipat^},  bIki  called  ORUO- 
MA  (tpiryfia),  wai  a  deep  pit  at  Athena,  wiih 
hooka  on  the  iidea,  into  which  crimmali  were  oat. 
Il  waa  aituale  in  the  demm  KiipiiSai.  It  ii  men- 
tioned aa  early  aa  the  Penian  wan,  and  coDtinned 
to  be  employed  ai  a  mode  of  puniibment  b  the 
lima  of  the  oralon.  The  execntioner  waa  called 
i  M  ry  ipiy/tan.  (SchoL  ad  Ariitopk.  Pint.  431  j 
HairaoBt  i.  (».,-  Hend.  Tii.  133 ;  Xeo.  HtO.  L  7. 
%  21  ;  LycuTB.  0.  Leoarat.  p.  221  ;  DeinarcL  e. 
Da».f.ii;  V/ti^amutb,  HiiU».  AlltrlliMmtk.  ta\. 
iLp.204,3ndediL)  Itcorreiponded to thaSpartan 
Ceadaa.     [Ciadib.] 

BARBA  {nyttr,  yirtuy,  ^n),  Aiiitoph. 
Zjouf.  1072),  the  beard.  The  fiuhiom  which 
hare  preTuled  at  different  timei,  and  in  diSerait 
comitriea,  with  roped  to  the  beard,  have  been  Teiy 
lariooi.  The  moat  refined  modem  nationa  regan! 
the  beaid  u  an  encnmbrance,  without  beauW  or 
meaning  ;  but  the  ancienla  genenlly  coltiTated  iu 
growth  and  lum  with  ipeciiJ  aUention ;  and  that 
Uie  Oteeki  were  not  behind-hand  in  ihii,  any 


which  il  applied  to  lelliiig  tha 
ipliei  a  poai^Te  cultnre.  OeiieraUy 
apeaking,  a  thick  beaid,  r^jitr  fiaSii,  a  Sarit, 
waa  eomidered  ai  a  mark  of  manlioea*.  The 
i3retk  pbiloaophera  were   diitingniihed  In  tbeir 

.     ..  Soa 

The   Homeric   becoea   ^ 

bearded  mezL  So  Agamemnon,  Ajai,  Henelaoa, 
Ulyiiia  (n.  BdL  74,  niv.  file,  Od.uL  176). 
Accoiding  to  Chmippni,  cited  by  Athenseua 
(liiL  p,  SSB),  the  Otveki  won  the  beard  till  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Oreat,  and  he  adda  that  tbe 
lint  man  who  WBi  iharen  wai  oUed  em  after 
ndpmiv,  "  iharen  "  (from  Kttpti).  Plularch  (Tlaa. 
c  5)  nya  that  the  reaaon  for  the  ihaTing  wu  that 
they  might  not  be  pulled  by  the  beard  in  faatUa. 
The  cuRom  of  ihanng  the  beard  condnaed  among 
the  Oreeki  till  the  time  of  Juitinian,  and  duriiur 
.tnee  of  the  p'-       ' 
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without  the  bend    The  phOosophen,  how- 

erer,  genenUy  amtmued  the  old  badge  of  their 
frafetnoD,  and  their  ostentatioii  in  lo  doing  gave 
ziM  to  the  la  jing  that  a  long  beaid  does  not  make 
a  philoaopher  {rmywnrpo^a  ^tX^ro^t»  ot*  iroici), 
and  aman,  whose  wiadom  stopped  with  his  beard, 
was  called  iK  w^iymyos  <ro^s.  (Compare  Qell.  ix. 
2 ;  Quint  xi  1).  The  Romans  in  early  times 
wore  the  beard  nneat,  as  we  learn  from  the  insult 
ofoed  by  the  Gaul  to  M.  Pa{Hrias  (Liv.  t.  41), 
sad  from  Cicero  (Pro  CaeL  14)  ;  and  according 
to  Yano  {De  Re  RmL  iL  11)  and  Pliny  (til  59), 
the  Roman  beards  were  not  shaven  till  &  c.  300, 
when  P.  TiciniDS  Maoaas  brooght  over  a  barber 
from  Sicily  ;  and  Pliny  adds,  that  the  first  Roman 
who  wms  shaved  {roam)  every  day  was  Sdpio 
Africaans.  His  custom,  however,  was  soon  ml- 
bwed,  and  shaving  became  a  regular  thing.  The 
lower  brders,  then  as  now,  were  not  always  able  to 
io  the  same,  and  hence  the  jeen  of  Mairtial  (viL 
95,  xiL  59)l  In  the  later  times  of  the  lepnblic 
tboe  were  many  who  shaved  the  beard  only  par- 
tisDy,  and  trimmed  it,  so  as  to  give  it  an  oma- 
Dental  form  ;  to  them  the  terms  hme  barbaH  (Cic 
CaHL  iL  10)  and  barbaiuU  (Cic  adAU.1  14,  16, 
Pro  OaeL  14)  are  implied.  When  in  mourning  all 
the  h%her  as  well  as  the  lower  orders  let  their 
beards  grow. 

In  the  general  way  in  Rome  at  this  time,  a 
long  beard  {harha  promista,  Liv.  zzviL  84)  was 
eoosidered  a  mark  of  slovenliness  and  t^talor. 
The  ccnsoia,  L.  Veturins  and  P.  Lidnius,  com- 
pelled M.  Livins,  who  had  been  banished,  on  his 
restoration  to  the  city,  to  be  shaved,  and  to  lay 
aside  his  dirty  appearance  {Umderi  d  Btftahrmn 
iepot»ert\  and  thexi,  but  not  till  then,  to  come  into 
theBenate,&&  (Liv.  xxvii 34.)  Thefirsttimeof 
shaving  was  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  manhood, 
and  the  day  on  which  this  took  pkce  was  cele« 
btated  as  a  festival  (Juv.  Sai,  iil  186.)  There 
was  no  particular  time  fixed  for  this  to  be  done. 
(JsoaHy,  however,  it  was  done  when  the  young 
Roman  assumed  the  toga  virilis  (Suet  CaUg,  10)i 
Augnstos  did  it  in  his  24th  year ;  Caligula  in  his 
20uL  The  hair  cut  off  on  such  occasions  was  con- 
ftecrated  to  some  god.  Thus  Nero  put  his  up  in  a 
gold  box,  set  with  pearls,  and  dedicated  it  to  Jupi- 
ter Capitolinus.    (Suet  Ner.  12.) 

WiUi  the  emperor  Hadrian  the  beard  began  to 
xenve  (Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  15).  Plutarch  says  that 
the  emperor  wore  it  to  hide  some  scars  on  his  fiice. 
The  pcactice  afterwuds  became  common,  and  till 
the  time  of  Constantino  the  Great,  the  emperors 
appear  in  busts  and  coins  with  besurds.  The  Ro- 
Bttns  let  their  beards  grow  in  time  of  mourning  ; 
so  Angnstna  did  (Suet  Aug,  23)  fat  the  death  of 
Julina  Caesar,  and  the  time  when  he  had  it  shaved 
off  he  made  a  season  of  festivity.  (Dion  Cass. 
xlviiL  34  ;  comp.  Cic  w  Verr.  ii  12.)  The 
Qieeka^  on  the  other  hand,  on  such  occasions 
shaved  the  beard  dose.  Tacitus  {Qerm,  c  3)  says 
that  the  Catti  let  their  hair  and  beard  grow,  and 
would  not  have  them  cut  till  they  had  slain  an 
enemy  (Compare  Becker,  GiaruUw,  vol  il 
p.  S87«  &c) 

BAmBSKS.  The  Greek  name  for  a  barber  was 
mopcvT,  and  the  Latin  Unuor,  The  term  em- 
ployed in  modem  European  languages  is  derived 
from  the  low  Latin  bartaioriuij  whidi  is  found  in 
PetronxttSw  The  barber  of  the  ancients  was  a  far 
man  important  personage  than  his  modem  repre- 
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lenlatiTei    Men  had  not  often  the  necessary  im- 
plements fiur  the  various  operations  of  the  toilet ; 
combs,  nurrors,  perfiimes,  and  tools  for  clipping, 
cutting,  shaving,  &c.    Accordingly  the  whole  pro- 
cess had  to  be  performed  at  the  barber*8,  and  hence 
the  great  concourse  of  people  who  daily  gossi|^>ed 
at  the  Umdrina,  or  barber^s  shop.     Besides  the 
duties  of  a  barber  and  hairdresser,  stricUy  so 
called,  the  ancient  touor  discharged  other  offices. 
He  was  also  a  nail-parer.    He  was,  in  fivt,  much 
what  the  English  barber  was  when  he  extracted 
teeth,  as  weuf  as  cut  and  dressed  hair.    People 
who  kept  the  necessary  instruments  finr  all  uie 
difierent  openllons,  generally  had  also  slaves  ex- 
pressly for  the  purpose  of  performing  them.    The 
business  of  the  barber  was  threefii]£    First  there 
was  the  cutting  of  hair :  hence  the  barber^  qnea- 
ti<ni,  itm  o-c  it€ipot  (Plut  De  GarrmL  13).     For 
this  purpose  he  used  various  knives  of  dillierent 
sixes  and  shapes,  and  degrees  of  sharpness :  henoe 
Ludan  {Adv.  ImdoeL  e,  29),  in  enumemting  the 
apparatus  of  a  barber**  shop,  mentions  vXSieot 
ftaxai^Mmy  (jidxaipa^  imxpuipii^  tunpis  an  used 
also,  in  Latin  enUgr) ;  but  sdsson,  if«X<f ,  ZntX^ 
tidxBUpa  (Pollux,  il  32 ;  in  Latin  fitfim^  atieia) 
were  used  too.    (Compare  Aristoph.  ^etoni.  848  ; 
Lucian,  Pig,  c  46.)    Mdxaipa  was  the  usual  word. 
Inegularity  and  unevenneas  of  the  hair  was  con- 
sidoed  a  great  blemish,  as  appears  generally,  and 
from  Honu»  {Sai,  I  3.  31,  and^^Mif.  i  I  94),  and 
accordingly  after  the  hair-cutting  the  uneven  hairs 
were  pulled  out  by  tweesers,  an  operation  to  which 
Pollux  (il  34)  applies  the  term  wopaXiywSaL 
So  the  hangers-on  on  great  men,  who  wished  to 
look  younfl^  were  accustomed  to  pull  out  the  grey 
hairs  far  them.    (Arist  Eq,  908.)    This  was  con- 
sidered, however,  a  mark  of  effeminacy.    (Gell. 
vil  12  ;  Cic.  Pro  Roto.  Com.  7.)    The  person  who 
was  to  be  opented  on  by  the  barber  had  a  rongh 
cloth  (i»ti6Xt9ov^  mooknon  in  PUuitus,  OapL  il  2. 
17)  hud  on  his  shoulders,  as  now,  to  keep  the 
bans  off  his  dress,  &c.    The  second  part  of  the 
business  was  shaving   (radtro^  radtare^  (vpciy). 
This  was  done  with  a  ivp6w^  a  nooaada  (Lamprid. 
HoUog.  c.  31),  a  razor  (as  we,  retaining  the  Latin 
root^  call  it),  which  he  kept  in  a  case,  iH«ny, 
ivpo^Kii^  (vpo3tfieTyf,  **  a  raxor-case  **  (Aristoph. 
7%effii.  220  ;  Pollux,  ii.  32  ;  Petron.  94).     Some 
who  would  not  submit  to  the  operation  of  the  rasor 
used  instead  some  powerful  depilatory  ointments, 
or  plasters,  B^pwUoikrom,     (Plin.  xzxil  10.  47; 
adda  Crtta^  Martial,  vl  9a  9 ;  VenOum  luban^ 
m.  74  ;  dropam^  iil  74 ;  x.  65.)  Stray  hairs  which 
escaped  the   razor  were  pulled  out  with  small 
pincers  or  tweezers  (oobsfloe,  rpixoAitfior).     The 
third  part  of  the  barber^s  work  was  to  pare  the 
nails  of  the  hands,  an  opemtion  which  the  Greeks 
expressed  by  the  words  mnrxK'^^  >nd  &worvxt{cci^ 
(Aristoph.    Eq.   706 ;  and    SekoL  ;  Theophrsst 
ChumieL  c.  26 ;  Pollux,  il  146).     The   instni- 
ments  used  fat  this  nurpose  were  called  hunrxjurriipta^ 
$e.  naxaipuL    (Pollux,  x.  140.)    This  practice  of 
employing  a  man  expressly  to  pare  the  nails  ex- 
phuns  PIwBtus^  humorous  description  of  the  miseriy 
Eudio  {AmIuL  il  4.  34):  — 

^  Qnin  msi  quidem  tonsor  ungues  dempserat, 
CoUegit,  omnia  abstulit  praesegmina.^ 

Even  to  the  miser  it  did  not  occur  to  pare  his  nails 
himself  and  save  the  money  he  would  have  to  pay; 
but  only  to  collect  the  parings  in  hope  of  maKuig 
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lometliiog  by  them.  So  Mftrtinl,  in  nnying  a  fop, 
who  had  tried  to  diBpente  with  the  barb^^s  ser- 
vices, by  using  different  kinds  of  plasters,  &c^ 
asks  him  {Epig.  iiL  74),  Quid  /adent  unffuea  t 
What  will  your  nails  do  ?  How  will  you  get  yonr 
nails  paved?  So  Tibullus  sayi  (I  8.  11),  quid 
(prodest)  mHQuet  oirtijieU  doda  ntb»eem$m  numu ; 
from  wluch  it  appears  that  the  person  addressed 
was  in  the  habit  of  employing  one  of  the  more 
fashionable  tonsors.  The  instniments  used  are 
refeiied  to  by  MartiaL  {Spiff*  xir.  36,  /Mim- 
mmia  tatuoriaJ)  [A.  A.] 

BA'RBITOS,  or  BA'RBITON.    [Lyra.] 
BASANOS  (/SctoroMf).    [Tormbntum.] 
BASCA'NIA  (ficunctada).    [Fascinum.] 
BASCAUDA,  a  British  basket    This  term, 
whidi  remains  wiUi  Tery  little  yariation  in  the 
Welsh  **  basgawd,**  and  the  English  <"  basket,** 
was  oonTeyed  to  Rome  toother  with  the  aztidet 
denoted  by  it    We  find  it  used  by  Jurenal  (ziL 
46)  and  by  Martial  (ziT.  99)  in  connections  which 
imply  that  these  articles  were  held  in  much  esteem 
by  the  luxurious  Romans.  [J.  Y.] 

BASILEIA  (/SwriXcia),  a  fettiTal  celebrated 
at  Lebadeia,  in  Boeotia,  in  honour  of  Trophonius, 
who  had  the  surname  of  Boo'iXff^f.  This  festival 
was  also  called  Trophonia — Tpo^yia  (Pollux,  L 
37) ;  and  was  first  observed  under  the  lifter  name 
as  a  general  festival  of  the  Boeotians  afker  the  battle 
of  Lenctra.  (Diod.  xv.  53.) 
BA'SILEUS  (/SwriAc^).  [Rsx.] 
BASFLICA  (sc.  aedei^  aula,  portieut^fiafft^ 
\ticii^  also  ryia,  Stat  Sih,  l  1.  80  ;  Suet  Aug, 
31),  a  buflding  which  served  as  a  court  of  law  and 
an  exchange,  or  place  of  meeting  for  merchants  and 
men  of  business.  The  two  uses  are  so  mixed  up 
together  that  it  is  not  alwavs  easy  to  say  which 
was  the  principal  Thus  the  basilica  at  Fanum, 
of  which  Yitruvius  himself  was  the  architect,  was 
entirely  devoted  to  business,  and  the  courts  were 
held  in  a  small  building  attached  to  it,  —  the 
temple  of  Augustus.  The  term  is  derived,  ac* 
cor&Dg  to  Phuander  {OommmL  m  Ft^nrv.),  from 
/Soo'iXff^,  a  king,  in  reference  to  early  times,  when 
the  chief  magistrate  administered  the  laws  he  made; 
but  it  is  more  immediately  adopted  from  the  Greeks 
of  Athens,  whose  second  arehon  was  styled  ipX""' 
ficuriKfis,  and  the  tribunal  where  he  adjudicated 
oroii  fiaffiXtios  (Paus.L  3.  §  1  ;  Demosth.  e.  Ariato* 
geiL  p.  776X  the  substantive  atda  otportieus  in  Latin 
being  omitted  for  convenience.  The  Greek  writers 
who  speak  of  the  Roman  basilicae,  call  them  some- 
times 0Toal  fioiortkusal^  and  sometimes  merely 
aroal. 

The  name  alone  would  make  it  hiffhly  probable 
that  the  Romans  were  indebted  to  the  Greeks  for 
the  idea  of  the  building,  which  was  probably  bor> 
rowed  from  the  vroii  fiofflK^tos  at  Athens.  In 
its  original  form  it  may  be  described  as  an  inmdaitd 
porHeOf  detached  from  the  agora  or  /bntm,  for  the 
more  convenient  transaction  of  business,  which 
fbrmeriy  took  place  in  the  porticoes  of  the  agora 
itself ;  in  fiict,  a  sort  of  agora  in  miniature.  The 
court  of  the  Hellanodicae,  in  the  old  agora  of  Elis, 
was  exactly  of  the  form  of  a  basilica.    [AooraJ. 

The  first  edifice  of  this  description  was  not 
erected  until  B  a  184  (Liv.  xxxix.  44)  ;  for  it  is 
expressly  stated  by  the  historian,  that  there  were 
no  basiucae  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  which  de- 
stroyed BO  many  buildings  in  the  foram,  under  the 
ooosolate  of  Maroellua  and  Laevinusi  B.a  210. 
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(Liv.  xxvi.  27.)  It  was  situated  in  the  forum  ad« 
joining  the  curia,  and  was  denominated  basilica 
Porcia,  in  commemoration  of  its  founder,  M. 
Porcius  Cato.  Besides  this,  there  were  twenty 
others,  erected  at  different  periods,  within  the  city 
of  Rome  (Pitisc  Le».  Ant  «.  «.  Baatiiea),  of  which 
the  following  are  the  most  firequently  alluded  to  by 
the  ancient  authors :  —  1.  Baiilica  Sempromaj  con- 
structed by  Titus  Sempronius,  b.  a  171  (Liv.  xliv. 
16) ;  and  supposed,  by  Donati  and  Nardini,  to  have 
been  between  the  vicus  Tuscus  and  the  Velabrum. 

2.  BamUoa  Opimia^  which  was  above  the  oomitium« 

3.  BagUioa  PaaU  AemHH^  or  BamUoa  AomHia, 
called  also  Regia  PamU  by  Statins  (I  e.).  Cicero 
{Ad  AtL  iv.  16)  mentions  two  basib'cae  of  this 
name,  of  which  one  was  built,  and  the  other  only 
restored,  by  Panhis  Aemilius.  Both  these  edifices 
were  in  the  forum,  and  one  was  celebrated  for  its 
open  peristyle  of  Phrygian  columns.  A  repre- 
sentation of  this  one  is  given  below  from  a  coin  of 
the  Aemilia  gens.  (Plin.  H.  iV.  xxxvL  24 ;  Appian, 
B.  a  ii.  26 ;  Plut  Com.  29.)  The  position  of 
these  two  basilicae  has  given  rise  to  much  con- 
troversy, a  brief  account  of  which  is  given  in  the 
Did.  fjr  Biog.  Vol  II.  p.  766.  4.  BamUea  Pom^ 
peHy  called  also  regia  (Suet  Amg,  31 X  near  the 
theatre  of  Pompey.  5.  Bamliea  Jmlia,  erected  by 
Julius  Caesar,  in  the  forum,  and  opposite  to  the 
basilica  Aemilia.  (Suet  CaUg,  37.)  6.  Basiiiea 
CaU  et  Luea,  the  grandsons  of  Augustus,  by  whom 
it  was  founded.  (Snet  Awg.  29.)  7.  BatUiea 
Ulpia,  or  TVtyoiM,  in  the  foram  of  Trajan.  8. 
BamUoa  CoaakmUai,  erected  by  the  emperor  Con- 
stantino, supposed  to  be  the  ruin  now  remaining 
on  the  via  sacra,  near  the  temple  of  Rome  and 
Venus,  and  commonly  called  the  temple  of  Peace. 
Of  all  these  magnificent  edifices  nothing  now  re- 
mains beyond  the  gronnd-plan,  and  the  bases  and 
some  portion  of  the  columns  and  superstructure 
of  the  two  last  The  basilica  at  Pompeii  is  in 
better  preservation  ;  the  extmud  walls,  ranges  of 
columns,  and  tribunal  of  the  judges,  being  still 
tolerably  perfect  on  the  ground-floor. 

The  fiorum,  or,  where  there  was  more  than  one, 
the  one  which  was  in  the  most  firequented  and 
central  part  of  the  dty,  was  always  selected  for  the 
site  of  a  basilica  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  classic 
writers  not  unfi«quently  use  the  terms  y^rwn  and 
bamUoa  synonymously,  as  in  the  passage  of  Clan- 
dian  {Do  Honor.  Omo.  vi.  645): — Domtetaque 
tMtgU  Rpgims  amnUit  /ora  /aoeibtu  Vipia  lietor, 
where  the  forum  is  not  meant,  but  the  basilicn 
which  was  in  it,  and  which  was  surrounded  by  the 
lictors  who  stood  t»  the  forum.  (Pitisc  Lex.  Ant, 
Lo.;  Nard.  Bom.  AnL  v.  9.) 

Vitnivius  (v.  1)  directs  that  the  most  sheltered 
part  of  the  forum  should  be  selected  for  the  site  of 
a  basilica,  in  order  that  the  public  might  suffer  as 
little  as  possible  frtHU  exposure  to  bad  weather, 
whilst  going  to,  or  returnins  frxmi,  their  place  of 
business  ;  he  might  also  have  added,  for  their 
greater  convenience  whilst  engaged  within,  since 
many  of  these  edifices,  and  all  of  the  more  ancient 
ones,  were  entirely  open  to  the  external  air,  being 
surrounded  and  protected  solely  by  an  open  peri- 
style of  columns,  as  the  annexed  representation  of 
the  basilica  Aemilia  from  a  medal  of  Lepidus,  wiUi 
the  inscription,  deariy  shows. 

When,  however,  the  Romans  became  wealthy 
and  refined^  and  consequently  more  effeminate,  a 
wall  was  substitnted  for  the  external  peristyle,  and 


lb  ealoDnii  was  amBnai  to  Iht  mlokr  ;  w,  if 
ned  extenullj,  H  wu  onl;  in  deentiiig  tlie 
■p'pim;  «  mtihiila  at  (otmice.  Thii  mi  the 
<b1;  dnnga  wbieh  took  (Jacs  in  the  toim  of  tbew 
the  time  of  their  £nt  inftilotion. 


The  grami  pkn  of  all  of  them  t*  netangulu,  and 
their  width  not  man  than  >"H'^  nor  Ida  than  ddb- 
ihiidofthe  tength  (ThniT.  j:  e.)  ;  but  if  the  ana 
■a  vfaich  the  e££ee  waa  to  be  raued  vai  not  pro- 
pstiuually  long,  imall  chambefi  (dalaidka)  wen 
"   htta  toe  of  the  eodi  (Vitrnr.  L  e.). 


chmte.     Thii  « 


It  the  jndgti  or 
a  dirided  into  three  puti, 
DATS  (mtdia  partiaa),  and 
two  aide  ualo^  each  lepanted  from  the  centre  bj 
a  mtgle  mw  c^  Golnnma  —  a  mode  of  onitnctjon 
part>ralari]r  adapted  to  fanildingi  intended  far  the 
n«)itiai  of  a  laije  soncoone  of  psi^Ie.  At  one 
(nd  of  the  eentre  aiile  wia  the  tribunal  of  the 
judge,  in  iixm  dther  leetangniar  or  ciicolar,  and 
mwtiiiw  cm  oS  from  the  langth  of  the  gnnd 
nave  (a*  it  wen  in  the  annexed  plan  of  the  haailiei 
ii  Pompeii,  which  *ljo  affiirdi  an  example  of  the 
dambcii  at  the  jodkea,  or  chalddica,  ahore  man- 
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tiimed),  or  oAerwiM  thrown  oat  fnm  the  hinder 
wall  of  the  bnildiDg,  like  tha  tribm»  of  tome  of 
the  moat  andeol  chniehet  in  Rome,  and  then  oltad 
the  henicfcle— an  intCance  of  which  ii  aSorded 
in  the  baiilics  Tnjani,  of  which  the  plan  i>  given 
bdow.  It  will  be  obterred  that  ihli  wai  a  m«t 
nmptiioai  edifice,  poeaeeaiiig  ■  double  tribune,  and 
dnnble  row  of  eoinmnt  on  each  lide  of  the  centre 
ai^  diriding  the  whole  into  fiie  aitlei. 

The  intenial  tnbime  wsi  probably  the  original 
ccnatraetion,  when  the  baiilics  waa  lunplj  med  at 
a  court  of  juttiGe  ;  but  when  thoH  ipaooui  halli 
were  oected  ibr  the  conTeaience  of  traden  ai  well 
at  lonngtn,  thai  the  temidnnlu'  and  exttmal  tri- 
hma  wat  adopted,  in  order  that  the  noite  and  con- 
fnBBO  in  the  builica  might  not  inlempt  the 
pnceedinga  of  the  magutiatea.  (VitruT.  L  e.)  In 
the  c^stnf  of  thlt  tribiine  wai  placed  the  ennile 
chair  of  the  praetOT,  and  leati  for  the  judicei,  who 
mtetimM  atnoomed  to  the  number  of  1 80  (Plin. 
Ep.  Ti.  33),  and  the  adTocstct ;  and  round  the 
nda  of  the  hemkjnJe,  called  the  wingt  (ooTniia), 
were  Mati  fw  pertona  of  diitinclion,  and  for  the 
pHtKt  owiged  in  the  proc«edingi.  It  wat  in  the 
rag  of  the  tribono  that  Tiberiui  tat  to  oierawe 
tha  jodgmcDt  at   the  trial  of  Qtanii 
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(Tadt.  Aim.  £.  TS.)    The  two  ride  tUht,  m  hM 

been  taid,  woe  lepanted  frnn  the  csnlre  coe  1^  a 
row  of  colnmna,  behind  each  of  which  wat  |dued 
-  pilaiier  (pamlala,  Vitn 


'an,  Vitrnr.  L  e.\  which  terred  ai 
a  aetence  a^mtt  the  danger  of  Uling  orer,  and 
tcieened  the  oowd  of  Icdteren  aboro  {tititatiliaim, 
PlaaL  Capi.  it.  2.  SB}  from  the  people  of  bniiiKM 
in  the  area  below.  (Vilni».  i.  c.)  Thit  gaUery 
reached  entirely  round  the  iniide  of  the  building, 
tnd  wat  frequenled  hj  women  ai  well  u  men,  the 
women  on  one  tide  and  the  men  on  the  othei,  who 
went  to  hoar  and  lae  what  wat  going  on.  (Plin. 
i  c)  The  itaircaia  which  led  to  the  upper  poctiGa 
wat  on  the  oottide,  at  it  teen  in  the  |Jan  of  the 
hatilic*  of  Pompeii  It  ii  limilarl;  litutled  in  the 
batilia  of  Conttantine.  The  whole  am  of  thete 
magnificent  itructucea  wai  corered  in  with  thne 
teparate  ceilings  of  the  htnd  called  tsiAtJuHtam, 
like  a  tortaiae-^ell ;  in  technical  language  now 
denominated  eamd,  an  ezpreaiion  uted  to  dittbi- 
guith  a  ctdling  which  hat  the  general  appwance  of 
a  laolt,  the  ocotral  part  of  which  it,  boweTcc,  flat, 
while  the  maigint  Incline  by  a  cylindrical  tbell 
from  each  of  the  four  lidet  of  the  central  tqnare  to 
the  aide  walli ;  in  which  fonn  the  andean  ini»- 
guied  a  reaembhince  to  the  ihell  of  a 


fi  hat  b 


n  giren,  it 


will  bo  evident  how  much  theie  editicea  a 
adapted  in  their  general  form  and  construction  to 
the  utet  of  a  Chnitian  church  ;  to  which  putpoae 
many  of  them  were,  in  &ct,  conTerted  in  the  time 
of  Conttantine.      Hence  the  lata  writen  of  the 
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empire  vpplj  the  tenn  basilicae  to  all  churches 
built  after  the  model  just  described  ;  and  such  were 
the  earliest  edifices  dedicated  to  Christiaii  worship, 
which,  with  their  original  designation,  continue  to 
this  day,  being  still  called  at  Rome  baaiUohe.  A 
Christian  basilica  consisted  of  four  principal  parts  : 
—  1.  np6yaos^  the  restibule  of  entrance.  3.  Novs, 
iiamt,  and  sometimes  ^rsmiinn,  the  nare  or  centre 
aisle,  which  was  divided  from  the  two  side  ones  by 
a  row  of  columns  on  each  of  its  sides.  Here  the 
people  assembled  for  the  purposes  of  worships  3. 
A^iSwf  (from  hfolStdptuff  to  ascend),  oftonts  (the 
choir),  and  m/ggntmrn^  a  part  of  the  lo^er  extremity 
of  the  nare  raised  above  the  general  level  of  the 
floor  by  a  flight  of  steps.  4.  'Icporcior,  Icp^y 
$VfM,  sMoteonafin,  which  answered  to  the  tribune 
of  the  ancient  basilica.  In  the  centre  of  this 
sanctoary  was  phiced  the  hiffh  altar,  under  a  taber- 
nacle or  canopy,  such  as  stiU  remains  in  the  basilica 
of  St  John  of  Latezan,  at  Rome,  at  which  the 
priest  officiated  with  his  fooe  turned  towards  the 
people.  Around  this  altar,  and  in  the  wings  of  the 
sanctnarium,  were  seats  for  the  assistant  deigy, 
with  an  elevated  chair  for  the  bishop  at  the  bottom 
of  the  circle  in  the  centre.  (T^ecrfr.  B<uU,  Pitam, 
cum  Josep.  Marl.  Canon.  iiL  p.  8  ;  Ciamp.  Vei, 
Men.  I  u.  ei  De  Saer.  Ed. ;  StiegUtz,  ArMioL  d. 
Baukunstf  vol.  iiL  pp.  19,  &c  ;  Hirt  Lehre  d,  Ge- 
beuuUj  pp.  180,  &c  ;  Bunsen,  Die  BatiUhm  dn 
OritUichen  Ronu,  Munich,  1844.)         [A.  R.] 

BASI'LICA.  About  a.  d.  876,  the  Greek 
emperor  Basilius,  the  Macedonian,  commenced 
this  work,  which  was  completed  by  his  son  Leo, 
the  philosopher,  who  reigned  from  a.  d.  886  to 
91 1.  Before  the  reign  of  Basilius,  there  had  been 
several  Qnek  tran^tions  of  the  Pandect,  the 
0>de,  and  the  Institutes ;  but  there  was  no  autho- 
rised Ghreek  verrion  of  them.  The  numerous  Con- 
stitutions of  Justinian^  successors,  and  the  contra- 
dictory interpretations  of  the  jurists,  were  a  further 
reason  for  publishing  a  revised  Qnek  text  under 
the  imperial  authority.  This  great  work  was 
called  *Ai»ucd$apa-u  r&p  iraXjBU&y  v6futy^  rh  l|i}- 
KorrdSiiTaWfS  ficuriKueSs  (p6fios)  and  t&  fia4ri\uciL 
It  was  revised  by  the  order  of  Constantinus  Por- 
phyrogenneta,  about  A.  d.  945.  The  Basilica  com- 
prised the  Institutes,  Pandect,  0>de,  the  Novellae, 
and  the  imperial  Constitutions  subsequent  to  the 
time  of  Justinian,  in  sixty  books,  which  are  subdi- 
vided into  titles.  For  the  Institutes  the  paraphrase 
of  Theophilus  was  used,  for  the  Digest  the  vKdros 
of  Stephanos,  and  the  commentary  of  Cyrillus  and 
of  an  anonymous  author,  for  the  C^e  the  Karh 
ir^Sos  of  Thalelaeus  and  the  woik  of  Theodoras, 
and  for  the  Novellae,  except  the  168,  the  Summae 
of  Theodoras,  Athaziasius,  and  Philoxenus.  The 
publication  of  this  authorised  body  of  law  in  the 
Qnek  language  led  to  the  gradual  disuse  of  the 
original  compwtions  of  Justinian  in  the  East  But 
the  Roman  law  was  thus  more  firmly  established 
in  Eastern  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  where  it 
has  maintained  itself  among  the  Greek  population 
to  the  present  day. 

The  arrangement  of  the  matter  in  the  Basilica 
is  as  follows :  — AU  the  matter  relating  to  a  given 
subject  is  selected  from  the  Coipus  Juris ;  the 
extracts  from  the  Pandect  are  placed  first  under 
each  title,  then  the  constitutions  of  the  0>de,  and 
next  in  onkr  the  provisions  contained  in  the  Insti- 
tntfls  and  the  Novellae,  which  confirm  or  complete 
the  provisions  of  the  Fteidect    The  Basilica  does 
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not  contain  all  that  the  Corpus  Juris  contains ;  Vat 
it  contains  numerous  fragments  of  the  opinions  of 
ancient  jurists,  and  of  imperial  Constitutions,  which 
are  not  in  the  Corpus  Juris. 

The  Basilica  were  published,  with  a  Latm  ver- 
sion, by  Fabrot,  Paris,  1647,  seven  vols,  folio. 
Fabrot  published  only  thirty-six  books  complete, 
and  six  others  incomplete :  the  other  books  were 
made  up  from  an  extract  from  the  Basilica  and  the 
Scholiasts.  Four  of  the  deficient  books  were  after- 
wards found  in  MS.,  and  published  by  Gerhard 
Meemian,  with  a  translation  by  M.  Otto  Reiti,  in 
the  fifih  volume  of  his  Thesaurus  Juris  Civilis  et 
Ganonid ;  and  they  were  also  published  aepazately 
in  London,  in  1766,  folio,  as  a  supplement  to 
Fabrot^  edition.  A  new  critical  edition,  by 
a  GuiL  E.  HeimbM>h,  Leipcig^  1833,  &&,  4to., 
has  been  commenced.  (B0ddng,  ludiMmm,  vol. 
i  p.  105.) 

BASTERNA,a  kind  of  Utter  rfarfva)  in  which 
women  were  carried  in  the  time  ot  the  Roman  em- 
perors. It  appears  to  have  resembled  the  lectica 
[Lictica]  very  dosely  ;  and  the  only  difference 
apparently  was,  that  the  lectica  was  carried  by 
skves,  and  the  basteroa  by  two  mules.  Several 
etymologies  of  the  word  have  been  pn^osed.  Sal- 
masius  supposes  it  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek 
0aard(m  ISainu  ad  LampHd.Helwg.  21).  A  de- 
scription of  a  basterna  is  given  by  a  poet  in  the 
Antk  LaL  iil  183. 

BAXA,  or  BAXEA,  a  sandal  made  of  vege> 
table  leaves,  twigs,  or  fibres.  According  to  Isidore 
(Orig.  xix.  33),  this  kind  of  sandal  was  worn  on 
Uie  stage  by  comic,  whilst  the  cothurnus  was  ap- 
propriate to  tragic  actors.  When,  therefore,  one  of 
the  characten  in  Plautus  (Men,  il  3.  40)  says, 
Qvt  eaUrgnduHr  baaaef  we  may  suppose  him  to 
point  to  the  sandals  on  his  feet  Philosophers  also 
wore  sandals  of  this  description,  at  least  in  the 
time  of  Tertullian  (De  Pallio,  4)  and  Appuleios 
{MeL  ii  and  xL),  and  probably  fin:  the  sake  of  sim- 
plidty  and  cheapness.  Isidore  adds,  that  baxeae 
were  made  of  willow  (em  taliee)^  and  that  they 
were  also  called  ealonet;  and  he  thinks  that  the 
latter  term  was  derived  from  the  Greek  koKov, 
wood.  From  numerous  specimens  of  them  dis- 
covered in  the  catacombs,  we  perceive  that  the 
Egyptians  made  them  of  palm-leaves  and  papyrus. 
(Wilkinson,  Mcumen  and  Custonu^  vol.  iii  p.  336.) 
They  are  sometimes  observable  on  the  feet  of 
Egyptian  statues.  According  to  Herodotus,  san- 
dals of  papyrus  (^rc^futra  i^?upa,  iL  37)  were 
a  part  of  the  required  and  characteristic  dress  dT 
the  Egyptian  priests.  We  may  presume  that  he 
intended  his  words  to  include  not  only  sandals 
made,  strictly  speaking,  of  papyrus,  but  those  also 
in  which  the  leaves  of  the  date-palm  were  an  in- 
gredient, and  of  which  Appuleius  makes  distinct 
mention,  when  he  describes  a  young  priest  covered 
witli  a  linen  sheet  and  wearing  sandals  of  palm 
(luUeis  amieuUe  vUeetum^  pedeeque  palmeU  bajpeie 
induitmij  Met,  ii).  The  accompanying  woodcut 
shows  two  sandaJs  exactly  answering  to  this  de- 
scription, finm  the  collection  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  upper  one  was  worn  on  the  right  foot  It  has 
a  loop  on  the  right  side  for  fostening  the  band 
which  went  across  the  instep.  This  band,  together 
with  the  ligature  connected  with  it,  which  was  in- 
serted between  the  great  and  the  second  toe^  is 
made  of  the  stem  of  the  papyrus,  undivided  and 
unwTought    The  lower  figure  shows  a  sandal  in 
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iHuch  th«  portions  of  the  palm-leaf  are  mteriaeed 
with  great  neatneat  and  regalaritj,  the  aewing  and 
binding  being  effected  by  fibres  of  papjrns.  The 
three  hdes  maj  be  obserred  hr  the  passage  of  the 
band  and  ligstore  already  mentioned.       [J.  Y.] 
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BEBAKySEOB  DIKE'  (fit^mAa^m  Kcir), 
an  action  to  compel  the  Tender  to  make  a  good 
title,  was  had  recoone  to  when  the  right  or  poa- 
sesaion  of  the  porcbaaer  was  impugned  or  disturbed 
by  a  third  person.  A  claimant  nnder  these  dr- 
cnmstaDoea,  uoless  the  present  owner  were  inclined 
to  fight  the  battle  himself  (cd^fiaxcir),  was  re- 
ferred to  the  render  as  the  proper  defisndiuit  in  the 
caoae  {ds  vparripa  iydytci^).  If  the  rendor  were 
then  nnwiHing  to  appear,  the  action  in  question 
was  the  legal  remedy  against  him,  and  might  be 
resorted  to  by  the  purchaser  eren  when  the  earnest 
only  had  been  paid.  (Harpocrat  Ji  «.  A^ofutxw, 
B€€aim«ru,}  From  the  passages  in  the  oratian  of 
Demoathenea  against  Pantaenetns  that  bear  npon 
the  subject,  it  is  condnded  by  Heraldns  (Ammad, 
m  Sabm.  ir.  X  6)  that  the  liability  to  be  so  called 
opon  was  inherent  in  the  character  of  a  vendor, 
and  therefore  not  the  subject  of  spedfie  wananty 
or  eorenanta  for  title.  The  same  critic  also  con< 
dudea,  from  the  glosses  of  Hesychius  and  Snidas, 
that  this  action  nught  in  like  "«»"*i^  be  brought 
against  a  frandulent  mortgager.  (Animad.  im  Salm. 
IT.  ^  in  fin.)  If  the  dainumt  had  established  his 
right,  and  been  by  the  decision  of  the  dicasts  put  in 
legal  wissfMion  of  the  property,  whether  morable 
or  otnerwiae,  as  Bppean  firom  the  case  in  the 
speech  against  Pantaenetus,  the  ejected  purchaser 
was  entitled  to  sue  for  reimbursement  from  the 
rendor  by  the  action  in  queation.  (Pollux,  TiiL 
€ )  The  cause  is  dassed  by  Meier  {AtLFroeem. 
Pl  526)  amonff  the  Mjcw  wp69  run,  or  dril  actions 
tbat  fell  within  the  cogniiance  of  the  thesmo- 
theiae.  ^  [J.  S.  M.] 

BEHA  (^lyMi),  the  platform  firom  which  the 
sntors  ^ke  in  the  Atnenian  iiaeKtiffia,  is  de- 
scribed under  EocLxaiA.  It  is  used  by  the  Greek 
writers  on  Roman  affiura  to  indicate  the  Roman 
tribmiaL     (See  «.  ^.  Pint  Pomp.  41.) 

BENDIDEIA  (B<i«ia«ia),  a  festiral  celebnted 
in  the  pot  town  of  Peiraeeos  m  honour  of  Bendis, 
a  Thracian  dirinity,  whose  wonliip  seems  to  have 
been  introduced  into  Attica  about  the  time  of 
Sooatea,  for  Plato  (JPe  Re  PubL  init)  introduces 
Socrates  giving  an  opinion  on  the  Bendideia,  and 
Baying  that  it  was  then  edebrated  for  the  first 
time.  It  waa  odebrated  on  the  20th,  or  according 
to  othen,  on  the  19th  of  Thaigelion.  (SchoL  ad 
PlaL  R^,  L  p.  354  ;  Prodns,  ad  Plat  Tim. 
ppL  d~>27.)     The  festival  resembled,  in  its  chn- 


neter,  those  celebrated  in  honour  of  DionyiH 
(Strab.  z.  p.  470),  though  Plato  {I.  o.  a  854)  men- 
tions only  feasting ;  but  the  prindpal  solemnities 
seem  to  haTO  consisted  in  a  procession  held  by  the 
Thrscians  setUed  in  Peiraeeus,  and  another  hdd 
by  the  Peiraeans  themselves,  which,  according  to 
Plato  (De  Rb  PM  init),  were  hdd  with  great 
decorum  and  proprie^,  and  a  torch  race  on  hors^ 
bade  in  the  evening.    The  Athenians  identified 
Bendis  with  their  own  Artemis   (Hesych.  «.  v. 
B^j^iff),  but  the  temple  of  Bendis  (B«y8ia«ior)  at 
Peiraeeus  was  near  tnat  of  Artemis,  whence  it  is 
dear  that  the  two  divinities  must  have  bean  dis- 
tinct.   (Xenoph.  HdUm,  ii  4.  |  11 ;  comp.  Lit. 
xzzviiL  41 ;  Rnhnken,  ad  Tim,  Glom,  p.  62 ;  Gin- 
ton,  F.  ^.  vol  il  a  402,  3d  edit)  [L.  S.1 
BENEFPCIUM  ABSTINENDI.   [Hiem.1 
BENEFI'CIUBi,  BENEFICIA'RIUS.    The 
word  benefidum  is  equivalent  to  feodum  or  fie^  in 
the  writers  on  the  feudal  law,  and  is  an  mterest 
in  land,  or  things  inseparable  from  the  land,  or 
things  immovable.     {Fmd.  lib.  2.  tit  1.)     The 
benefidarius  is  he  who  baa  a  benefidum.    The 
word  benefidum  often  oeeun  in  French  historical 
documents  from  the  fifth  to  tiie  ninth  oentuiy,  and 
denotes  the  same  condition  of  landed  property, 
which  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  centuxy  is  denoted 
by  feodum.    From  the  end  of  the  ninth  centmy  the 
two  words  are  often  used  indifferenUy.     (Guisot, 
Hiatoind$1a  OimU$atummFnmee^  vol  liL  pu247.) 
The  term  benefice  is  also  applied  to  an  eodesiastiGal 
preferment     (Ducange,  CHou,) 

The  term  benefidum  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
the  Roman  law,  in  the  sense  of  some  special  nrivi- 
lege  or  fevour  granted  to  a  person  in  respect  ot  age. 
sex,  or  condition.    But  the  word  was  dso  used  ia 
other  senses,  and  the  meaning  of  the  term,  as  it 
anpean  in  the  feudal  law,  is  c&ariy  derivable  from 
the  signification  of  the  term  among  the  Romans  ol 
the  later  republican  and  earlier  imperial  times.  In 
the  time  of  Cicero  it  was  usual  for  a  general,  or  a 
governor  of  a  province,  to  report  to  the  treasury  the 
names  of  those  nnder  his  command  who  had  done 
^ood  service  to  the  state:  those  who  were  induded 
m  such  report  were  said  m  ben^iai$  ad  aerarium 
de/erri.  (Cic.  Pro  Arek.  c  5,  Ad  Fam,  v.  20,  and 
the  note  of  Manutins.)     It  was  required  by  a 
Lex  Julia  that  the  names  should  be  given  in  within 
thirty  days  after  the  accounts  of  the  general  or 
governor.   In  bene/idis  in  these  passages  may  mean 
that  the  persons  so  reported  were  oonddered  as 
persons  who  had  deserved  well  of  the  state,  and  so 
the  word  bea^ieiam  may  have  reference  to  the 
services  of  the  individuals ;  but  as  the  object  for 
which  their  services  were  reported,  was  the  benefit 
of  the  individuals,  it  seems  that  the  term  had  r^ 
ferenoe  also  to  the  reward,  immediate  or  remote, 
obtained  for  their  serrioes.      The  honours  and 
oflices  of  the  Roman  state,  in  the  republican  period, 
were  called  the  benefida  of  the  Populns  Romanus. 
Benefidum  also  signified  any  promotion  con- 
ferred on  or  grant  inade  to  soldiers,  who  were 
thence  called  beneficiarii ;  this  practice  was  com- 
mon, as  we  see  from  inscriptions  in  Gruter  (IL  4, 
czzz.  5),  in  some  of  which  the  word  benefidarius 
is  represented  by  the  two  letters  B.  F.     In  this 
sense  we  must  understand  the  passage  of  Ousar 
(De  Bell.  Civ.  iL  18)  when  he  sp«aks  of  the  magmt 
benefida  and  the  magnae  eUentelas  of  Pompeius  in 
Citerior  Spain.      Benefidarius  is  also  used  l^ 
Cnesnr  (ZV  BelL  CVr.  i  75),  to  express  the  pe^ 
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mm  who  had  reoeired  a  benefidnin.  It  does  not, 
however,  appear  from  these  passsges,  what  the 
benefictum  actnaUj  was.  It  might  be  any  kind 
of  honour,  or  special  exemption  from  senrice.  (De 
BeU.  av.  iii  88 ;  Saeton.  Tib,  12 ;  Vegetins,  D« 
Be  MilUttri,  ii.  7.) 

Beneficiarins  is  opposed  by  Festns  (s.  o.)  to 
mimifex,  in  the  sense  of  one  who  is  released  from 
mUitazy  service,  as  opposed  to  one  who  is  bomid  to 
do  military  service. 

Grants  of  land,  and  other  things,  made  by  the 
Roman  emperors,  were  called  bendBda,  and  were 
entered  in  a  book  called  Libtr  Brntfiamnim  (Hy- 
ginus,  Ih  UmtSmM  CkmdiL  p.  193,  Goes.).  The 
secretary  or  derk  who  kept  this  book  was  called 
a  oommaUariU  bmt^ieionmi^  as  appears  from  an  in- 
scription in  Grater  (dlxxviii.  1.)  [G.  L.] 

BESTIA'RII  (Shipu>ftdxoi\  persons  who  fovight 
with  wild  beasts  in  the  games  of  the  drcos. 
They  were  either  persons  who  fought  for  the  sake 
of  pay  (auelorameiUmm\  and  who  wero  allowed 
arms,  or  they  were  criminals,  who  were  nsnally 
permitted  to  have  no  means  of  defence  against  the 
wild  beasts.  {Cic  pro  Setet,  64 ;  Sen.  De  Benrf. 
il  19,  Ep,  70 ;  TertoU.  ApoL  9.)  The  bestiarii, 
who  fought  with  the  beasts  for  the  sake  of  pay, 
and  of  whom  there  were  great  numbers  in  the 
latter  days  of  the  republic  and  under  the  empire, 
are  always  spoken  of  as  distinct  from  the  gladiators, 
who  fought  with  one  another.  (Cic.  ta  VaUn.  17; 
ad  Qa.  /V.  iL  6.  §  5.)  It  appears  that  there  were 
schools  in  Rome,  in  which  persons  were  trained  to 
fight  with  wild  beasts  (scAo^  beMUarum  or  bestia- 
riorum^  TertulL  ApoL  35.) 

BIAION  DIKE'  {^w  ZUfi),  This  action 
might  be  brought  whenever  rapes  of  fr«e  persons, 
or  the  illegal  and  fordble  seizure  of  property  of  any 
kind  were  the  subject  of  accusation  (Harpocrat) ; 
and  we  learn  from  Demosthenes  (e.  Paniaem,  p.  976. 
11)  that  it  came  under  the  juriidiction  of  the 
Fwty.  According  to  Plutarch  (So&m,  23)  the  law 
prescribed  that  ravishers  should  pay  a  fine  of  100 
drachmae ;  but  other  accounts  merely  state  gene- 
raUy  that  the  convict  was  mulcted  in  a  sum  equal 
to  twice  that  at  which  the  damages  were  laid 
(SiirX^r  r^r  fikdjgfiy  ^ciAcfy,  Lya  De  Oaede 
Eratosth.  p.  33 ;  Dem.  e.  Mid.  p.  528.  20 ;  Harpo- 
crat.) ;  and  the  plaintiff  in  such  case  received  one 
half  of  the  fine  ;  and  the  state,  as  a  par^  medi- 
ately mjured,  the  other.  To  reconcile  these  ac- 
counts Meier  (AU.  Proa,  p.  545)  supposes  the  rape 
to  have  been  estimated  by  law  at  100  drachmae, 
and  that  the  plaintiff  fixed  the  damages  in  refer- 
ence to  other  injuries  simultaneous  with,  or  conse- 
quent upon,  the  perpetration  of  the  main  oflfonoe. 
With  respect  to  aggressions  upon  property,  the 
action  fitaunf  is  to  be  distingnidied  from  ^|o6Xiyf, 
in  that  the  former  implies  the  employment  of 
actual  violence,  the  latter  merely  such  detention  of 
property  as  amounted  to  violence  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  law  (Meier,  AU,  Proe,  p.  546),  as  for  in- 
stance the  nonpayment  of  damages,  and  the  like, 
to  the  successful  litigant  after  an  award  in  his 
fitvour  by  a  court  of  justice.  (Dem.  c  Mid,  540. 
24.)  [J.  S.  M.] 

BI'BASIS  (fileaffis).    [Saltatto.] 

BIBLIOPO'LA.    fLiBMB.] 

BIBLIOTHE'CA  (fitiXtoBiiiai,  or  ianHiai 
Bt9kimy\  primarily,  the  place  where  a  collection 
of  books  was  kept;  secondarily,  the  collection 
HselC    (Festns,  t. «.)    Little  as  the  states  of  an- 
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tiquity  dealt  with  the  instruction  of  the  paopk^ 
public  collections  of  books  aj^ear  to  have  been 
very  ancient  That  of  Peisistratus  was  intended 
for  public  use  (GelL  vi  17 ;  Athen.  L  p.  3) ;  it 
was  subsequently  removed  to  Persia  by  Xerxes. 
About  the  same  time,  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos, 
is  said  to  have  founded  a  libnuy.  In  the  best 
days  <tf  Athens,  even  private  persons  had  large 
collections  of  books ;  the  most  important  of  which 
we  know  any  thiqg,  belonged  to  Eudid,  Eurbldes, 
and  Aristotle.  Strabo  says  (xiiL  1)  that  Aristotle 
was  the  first  who,  to  his  knowledge,  made  a  col- 
lection of  bodu,  and  taught  the  Egyptian  kings 
the  arrangement  of  a  library.  The  most  important 
and  splendid  public  library  of  antiquity  was  that 
founded  by  the  Ptolemies  at  Alexandria,  begun 
under  PtoJemy  Soter,  but  increased  and  re-airanged 
in  an  orderiy  and  systematic  manner  by  Ptolemy 
PhUadelphus,  who  also  appointed  a  fixed  librarian 
and  otherwiseprovided  for  the  usefrilness  of  the 
institution.  The  library  of  the  Ptolemies  con- 
tained, according  to  A.  Gellins  (vi.  17),  700,000 
volumes ;  according  to  Josephus,  500,000 ;  and  ac- 
cording to  Seneca  {De  Tnutq.  An,  9),  400,000. 
The  different  reckoning  of  different  authors  may 
be  in  some  measure,  perhaps,  reconciled  by  sup- 
posing that  they  give  the  number  of  books  only  in 
a  part  of  the  library ;  for  it  consisted  of  two  parts» 
one  in  the  quarter  of  the  dty  called  Brncheion, 
the  other  in  the  part  called  Serapeion.  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  bought  Aristotle^s  collection  to  add 
to  the  library,  and  Ptolemy  Eueigetes  continued 
to  add  to  the  stock.  A  great  part  of  this  splendid 
library  was  consumed  by  fiire  in  the  siege  of 
Alexandria  by  Julius  Caesar :  some  writers  say 
that  the  whole  was  burnt;  but  the  discrepancy 
in  the  numbers  stated  above  seems  to  confirm  the 
opinion  that  the  fire  did  not  extend  so  for.  At 
any  rate,  the  library  was  soon  restored,  and 
continued  in  a  flourishing  condition  till  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Arabs  ▲.  d.  640.  (See  Gibbon, 
C.5I.)  Connected  with  the  greater  division  of 
the  library,  in  the  quarter  of  Alexandria  called 
Brucheion,  was  a  sort  of  college  to  which  the  name 
of  Monsdon  (or  Museum)  was  given.  Here  many 
fovoured  literati  pursued  their  studies,  transcribed 
books,  and  so  forth ;  lectures  also  were  delivered. 
The  Ptolemies  were  not  long  without  a  rival  in 
seaL  Eumenes,  kin?  of  Pergamus,  became  a  patron 
of  literature  and  uie  sdences,  and  establisned  a 
library,  which,  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  against 
exporting  puyrus  issued  by  Ptolemy,  jealous  of 
his  success,  became  very  extendve,  and  perhapa 
next  in  importance  to  the  library  of  Akxandrm. 
It  remained,  and  probably  continued  to  increase, 
till  Antonius  made  it  a  present  to  (Tleopatia. 
(Pint  Aniom,  6S.) 

The  first  public  library  in  Rome  was  that 
founded  by  Asinius  Pollio  (Plin.  H.  N.  vii  30 ; 
Isid.  Orig,  vi.  5),  and  was  in  the  atrium  Libertatia 
on  Mount  Aventine.  Julius  Caeiar  had  projected 
a  grand  Greek  and  Latin  library,  and  hisd  com- 
missioned Vairo  to  take  measures  for  the  establish- 
ment of  it ;  but  the  scheme  was  prevented  by  hia 
death.  (Suet  Jid.  44.)  The  library  of  PoUio 
was  followed  by  that  of  Augustus,  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo  on  the  Mount  Pali^e  (Suet  Amp.  29  i 
Dion  Cmmm.  liiL  1),  and  another,  bibliothecae  Go- 
tavianae  (so  called  from  Augustuses  sister  OctaviaX 
forming  i»rt  of  the  Porticus  Gctavia.  (Dion 
xlix.  43 ;  Plut  MareeO,  30.)     Thei« 
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Hfanriot  en  the  cKpHol  (Suet  Dom.  20),  in  the 
temple  of  Peace  (GelL  zri  8),  in  the  palace  of 
nberiu  (GelL  ziii.  18),  beaidea  the  Ulpian  libiarj, 
whidi  ma  the  moat  Cunona,  firanded  by  Trajan 
(GelL  xi  17  ;  Dion  Caw.  IzYiii.  16),  caUed  Ulpian 
Gram  hia  own  name,  Ulpioa.  Thu  library  waa 
attached  by  Diocletian,  aa  an  ornament,  to  hia 
theimae.     (Vopiae.  Pnt,  2.) 

Private  oollectioDa  of  booka  were  made  at  Rome 
aoon  after  the  aecond  Punic  war.  The  aeal  of 
Cicero^  Atticoa,  and  otheia  in  increeaing  their 
librarica  ia  weD  known.  (Cic  Ad  AU,  L  7,  10, 
ir.  5 ;  Ad  Q^dnL  Fr.  iii  4.)  The  library  of  Ln- 
calliia  waa  rery  eztenaiTe,  and  he  allowed  the 
public  firee  acceia  to  it  (Pkt  iMmiL  42.)  To- 
warda  the  end  of  the  rqmblic  it  became,  in  fiiet, 
the  &ahioa  to  haTO  a  room  elegpntly  forniahed  aa 
a  libnuy,  and  reserred  for  that  porpoae.  However 
ignorant  or  nnatodioua  a  penon  might  bc^  it  waa 
&fthi0Dable  to  appear  learned  by  having  a  library, 
thoDgh  he  mi^t  nerer  even  reaid  the  titlea  of  the 
boolu.  Soieca  (De  Dram^  An,  9)  condemna  the 
rage  for  mere  book-collectings  and  lalliea  thoae  who 
were  more  pleaaed  with  the  ontaide  than  the  in- 
side. Lndan  wrote  a  separata  piece  to  expoae 
this  eommon  fi>Ily  («p^f  AvoiScvroK  jcol  «oXa& 
fiiSXia  irwoCfUPw). 

A  library  generally  had  an  eastern  aneet 
(VitruT.  yL  7.)  In  Hercnlanenm  a  tibraiy  rally 
Inmiahed  was  disooTered.  Ronnd  the  walls  it  had 
containing  the  books  in  rolls  [Lzbsr]  ;  these 
were  nombered.  It  waa  a  rery  small  room ; 
so  small  that  a  perMn  by  stretching  out  hia  arms 
ooold  touch  both  sides  of  it  The  cases  were 
called  either  armaria  (Plin.  Ep,  ii  17  ;  Vopisc 
TfaeO.  S\  or  loeMlammia  (Seneca,  />s  TVona.  An. 
9\  ogJbrmU  (Jut.  SaL  iiL  219),  or  mdi  (Mart  i 
118.  15,  Tii  17.  5).  Aainins  Pollio  had  set  the 
fitthyn  in  hia  public  library  of  adorning  the  room 
with  the  portraits  and  busts  of  celebrated  men,  aa 
well  aa  statues  of  Minerra  and  the  Musea.  This 
example  wns  soon  followed  in  the  private  labraries 
of  the  rich.  (Jut.  iii.  219 ;  Plin.  Ep,  iii.  7,  ir. 
28;  Cic  ad  Fbm.  viL  23;  Plin.  H.  N.  zzzr.  2; 
Suet  Tib.  70 ;  Mart  iz.  JE^.  ad  TVnuk  ;  Lipsiua, 
Zfe  BSfiioAaeia  i%n<(93iia,  in  Opera,  Tol.  iiL ;  Becker, 
GaOma^  ToL  L  p.  160,  &c.)  [A.  A.] 

BICOS  (^ocor),  the  name  of  an  earthen  ressel 
in  eommon  use  among  the  Greeks.  (Pollux,  vi 
U,  viL  162,  z.  78.)  Hesychiua  («.v.)  defines  it 
as  a  ardfuvs  with  haniJUes.  It  was  used  for 
holding  wine  (Xen.  Anab.  I  9.  §  25),  and  salted 
meat  and  fish.  (Athen.  iii  p.  116,  £)  Herodotus 
(l  194)  speaka  of  fiiicous  ^tyunjifovs  KordyoiHrt 
^bmf  irAiwf ,  which  some  commentators  interpret 
by  **  veaaela  made  of  the  wood  of  the  palm  tree  full 
of  win&**  But  aa  Eutathiua  (w  Od,  p.  1445) 
ipeaks  of  6btov  ^owutivov  fiUos^  we  ought  pro- 
bably to  read  in  Herodotus  fiUovs  tpoaniaflw^ «.  r. 
K^  *^  Teaaels  full  of  palm  wine.** 

BIDENS.     [Rastrum.] 

BIDENTAL^  the  name  given  to  a  place  where 
aayone  had  been  struck  by  lightning  (Featus, 
a.  cJhlgmriUtm)^  or  where  any  one  had  been  killed 
by  lightning  and  buried.  Such  a  place  was  con- 
sidered sacred.  Priests,  who  were  called  biden- 
tales  (i.  e.  taeerdTtes)^  collected  the  earth  which 
had  been  torn  up  by  the  liffhtning,  and  everything 
that  had  been  scorched,  and  burnt  it  in  the  ground 
vith  a  sonowful  murmur.  (Lucan,  L  606.)  The 
ofidating  prieat  waa  said  comdert  fijlgwr  (Juv.  Sai. 
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vL  587 ;  compare  Grelli,  Inaar.  vol.  I  p.  481.  Na 
2482) ;  he  further  consecrated  the  spot  by  sacri- 
ficing a  two-yeaiM>ld  sheep  (Misnf),  whence  the 
name  of  the  place  and  of  the  priest,  and  also 
erected  an  altar,  and  surrounded  it  with  a  wall  or 
fence.  It  was  not  allowable  to  tread  on  the  place 
(Persius,  ii  27),  or  to  touch  it,  or  even  to  look  at 
it  ( AnuD.  Marc  zziiL  5.)  Sometimes  a  bidental 
which  had  nearly  iUlen  to  decay  from  length  of 
time  was  restated  and  renovated  (Ordli,  Inaar. 
No.  2488) ;  but  to  remove  the  bounds  of  coo 
(moocfv  AtefsaloOt  or  in  any  way  to  violate  its 
sacred  predncta,  was  considered  aa  saerikm.  (Her. 
ArL  PotL  471.)  From  the  passage  in  Horace,  it 
appears  to  have  been  believed  that  a  pcfaon  who 
was  guilty  of  profoning  a  bidental,  would  be  pu- 
nished b^  the  gods  wiu  frenay ;  and  Seneca  (NaL 
i^tauL  it  53)  mentions  another  belief  of  a  similar 
kind,  that  wme  which  had  been  struck  by  Ikhtniqg 
would  produce  in  anv  one  who  drank  it  £i^  or 
madness.  Persons  who  had  been  struck  by  light- 
ning {fidgmriH)  wen  not  removed,  but  wen  buried 
on  the  spot  (Pert  Ait  iL  27 ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
ii.54;  Hartnng, JSai^Maifar  Ammt,  voL  iL  pi 
IS.)  [A.  A.] 

BIDIAEI  0<8mum),  called  m  inscriptions 
3f8coi  or  3^8voi,  wen  magistrates  in  Sparta,  whose 
business  was  to  inspect  the  gymnastie  exercises. 
Their  house  of  meeting  {h^nov)  was  in  the 
market-place.  (Paua.  iii.  11.  §  2.)  They  wen 
either  five  (Pann  Le,)  or  six  in  number  (BSckh, 
Corp.  Intarip.  nr.  1271.  1364),  and  had  a  nreai* 
dent  who  is  called  in  inscriptions  wpi^vs  fiaUnf. 
(Bdckh,  Corp.  Intorip,  voL  i  p^  611.)  Bdckh  con- 
jectnres  that  i3i8«oi  or  filhfot  ia  the  Laeonian  form 
for  tSiMN  or  f (8voi,  and  signifies  witnesses  and 
judges  among  the  youth.  (C^pp  MQller,  Doriant^ 
iii  7.  f  8.)  Valdcenaer  (ad  Btrod.  vL  57)  siqn 
poses  ^at  the  bidiaei  wen  the  same  aa  the  m/io- 
^(fKaxni  hut  the  inscriptions  given  by  Bdckh 
show  that  the  bidiaei  and  yo/io^Aactf  wen  two 
separate  classes  of  officen. 

BIGA  or  BIGAE.    [Cdrrd&] 

BIGA'TUS.    [Dbnamub.] 

BIPA'LIUM    [PA1.A.] 

BIPENNI&    [SncuRxa.] 

BIREMIS.    LNayib.] 

BIRRUS  (3Wof),  a  cape  or  hood,  which  was 
worn  out  of  doom  over  the  shoulders,  and  was 
sometimea  elevated  so  as  to  cover  the  hesd.  On  the 
former  account  it  is  classed  by  an  ancient  gram- 
marian with  the  iiaosma,  and  on  the  latter  wiUi  the 
cowl,  or  matUM.  It  had  a  long  nap,  which  waa 
commonly  of  sheep*a  wool,  more  rarely  of  beaver*a 
wooL  It  probably  derived  its  name  from  the  red 
colour  (w^fpos)  of  the  wool  of  which  it  was  made. 
It  is  only  mentioned  by  the  kter  writers.  (Vopia& 
CbTM.  20 ;  Claudian,  Epiffr.  87.) 

BISE'LLIUM.    rSuLA.] 

BISSEXTUM.    [Calendarium.] 

BLABES  DIKE' (/3Xd«i}f  3uKi|).  This  action 
was  available  in  all  cases  in  which  one  person  had 
sustained  a  loss  by  the  conduct  of  another ;  and 
from  the  instances  that  are  extant,  it  seems  that 
whether  the  injury  originated  in  a  foult  of  omission 
or  commission,  or  impaired  the  actual  fortune  of  the 
plaintiff  or  his  prospective  advantage,  tiie  aetioa 
would  lie,  and  might  be  maintained,  against  the 
defendant  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  enumerate 
all  the  particular  cases  upon  which  it  would  arise, 
but  the  two  great  classes  into  which  fiXd€ai  may 
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be  divided  are  the  Iy9ff<r/i0i  and  the  &0f0'Moi.  The 
fint  of  these  will  include  all  causes  arising  from 
the  nonfulfilment  of  a  contract  to  which  a. penal 
bond  was  annexed,  and  those  in  which  the  law 
specified  the  penalty  to  be  paid  by  the  defendant 
upon  conviction ;  the  second,  all  injuries  of  property 
which  the  law  did  not  specify  nominatim,  but 
generally  directed  to  be  punished  by  a  fine  equal 
to  twice  the  estimated  damage  if  the  offence  was 
intentional,  if  otherwise  by  a  bare  compensation. 
(Meier,  AU.  Proe,  p.  188,  &c.,  p.  475,  &c. ;  Dem. 
e.  Mid.  p.  528.)  Besides  the  general  word  /SAd^ns, 
others  more  specific,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  case, 
are  frequently  added  to  the  names  of  actions  of 
this  kind,  as  iaf9pear69tw^  rvrpeari^Wy  /MToXAiir^, 
and  the  like.  The  declaration  of  the  pUiintiff 
seems  always  to  have  begun  with  the  words 
*E^Xa^c  /AC,  then  came  the  name  of  the  defendant, 
and  next  a  description  of  the  injury,  as  oIk  dvoStSoby 
4yuo\  rh  hpydptov  in  Demosthenes  {Pro  Phorm, 
p.  950.  21).  The  proper  court  was  determined 
by  the  subject  of  litigation  ;  and  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  damage  done  by  Philocleon  to  the 
cake-woman*s  basket  (AristopL  r<up.),  and  sup- 
posititious testimony  given  in  the  name  of  another, 
thereby  rendering  such  person  liable  to  an  action, 
^tvBofutpTvpMv  (Dem.  c.  Aphob.  iii.  p.  849.  20), 
were  equally  fiXjdiScu  at  Attic  law,  the  variety  of 
the  actions,  and  consequently  of  the  jurisdictions 
under  which  they  fell,  will  be  a  sufficient  excuse 
for  the  absence  of  further  specification  upon  this 
point  [J.  S.  M.] 

BOEDRO'MIA  (3oi}8p<{/ua),  a  festival  cele- 
brated at  Athens  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  month 
of  Boedromion,  in  honour  of  Apollo  BoMromius. 
(MUlIer,  Dor.  ii  8.  §  5.)  The  name  Bo^dromius, 
by  which  Apollo  was  called  in  Boeotia  and  other 
parts  of  Greece  (Paus.  ix.  17.  §  1  ;  Callimach. 
Hymn,  ApolL  69),  seems  to  indicate  that  by  this 
festival  he  was  honoured  as  a  martial  god,  who 
either  by  his  actual  presence  or  by  his  oracles 
afforded  assistance  in  the  dangers  of  war.  The 
origin  of  the  festival  is,  however,  traced  by  dif- 
ferent authors  to  different  events  in  Grecian  story. 
Plutarch  {Thes.  27)  says  that  Theseus,  in  his  war 
against  the  Amazons,  ^d  not  give  batde  tUl  after 
he  had  offered  a  sacrifice  to  Phobos  ;  and,  that  in 
commemoration  of  the  successful  batUe  which  took 
place  in  the  month  of  Boedromica],the  Athenians, 
down  to  his  own  time,  continued  to  celebrate  the 
festival  of  the  Boii'dromia.  According  to  Suidas, 
the  Etymol.  Magn.  and  Euripides  (Ion.  59),  the 
festival  derived  its  name  and  origin  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  when,  in  the  reign  of  Erechtheus, 
the  Athenians  were  attacked  by  Eumolpns,  Xuthus 
or  (according  to  Philochorus  in  Haipocntion, «.  v.) 
his  son  Ion  came  to  their  assistance,  and  procured 
them  the  victory.  Respecting  the  particulais  of 
this  festival  nothing  is  known  except  that  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  Artemis.  (Comp.  Spanheim,  ad 
CaOim.  ffymn.  in  ApoU.  69.)  [L.  S.] 

BOEOTARCHES  (BoMrdpxvtj  or  Boiwrdp- 
Xof)*  I^  i>  proposed  under  this  head  to  give  a  brief 
account  of  ue  Boeotian  constitution  as  well  as  of 
the  Boeotarchs. 

The  Boeotians  in  ancient  tunes  occupied  Ame 
in  Thessaly.  (Thuc  L  12.)  Sixty  years  after 
the  taking  of  Troy  they  were  expelled  by  the  Thes- 
salians,  and  settled  in  the  coun^  then  called  Cad- 
meis,  but  afterwards  Boeotia.  This  country,  during 
their  occupation  of  it,  was  divided  into  aeveru 
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states^  oontaminff  each  a  principal  dtj,  with  ill 
(uyTcA.c7f  or  ^uft/wpoi  (inhabitants  of  the  same 
fioTpa,  m  distinct)  living  around  it  Of  these 
greater  states,  with  dependent  territories,  there 
seem  to  have  been  in  former  times  fourteen, — a 
number  which  frequently  occurs  in  Boeotian  le- 
sends.  (Paus.  ix.  3.  §  4.)  The  names  are  dif- 
ferendy  given  by  different  writers  on  the  subject ; 
we  know,  however,  for  certain  that  they  formed  a 
confederacy  called  the  Boeotian  leasue,  with  Thebes 
at  its  head,  the  dependencies  of  which  dty  formed 
about  a  third  part  of  the  whole  of  Boeotia.  These 
dependent  towns,  or  districts,  were  not  immedi- 
ately connected  with  the  national  confederacy,  but 
with  the  neighbouring  chief  dty^  as  Cynoscephalae 
was  with  Thebes.  In  fact,  they  were  obliged  to 
furnish  troops  and  money,  to  make  up  the  con- 
tingent furnished  by  the  state  to  which  they  be- 
longed, to  the  general  confederacy.  (Arnold, 
ad  l^aie,  iv.  76.)  Of  the  independent  states  Thu- 
cydides  (iv.  93)  mentions  seven  by  name  ;  and 
gives  us  reasons  for  concluding  that,  in  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war  they  were  ten  or  twelve  in 
number,  Thebes  being  the  chiet  Plataea  had 
withdrawn  from  them,  and  placed  itself  under  the 
protection  of  Athens  as  eariy  as  b.  a  519 ;  and  in 
B.  a  374,  Thespiae,  another  member  of  the  league, 
was  destroyed  by  the  Thebans.  (Clinton,  F.  H. 
vol.  ii.  p.  396 ;  Thuc.  iiL  55.) 

Each  of  the  principal  towns  of  Boeotia  seems  to 
have  had  its  fiou\i\  and  9^/iof.  (Xen.  HA  v.  2. 
§  29.)  The  /SovX^  was  presided  over  by  an  arehon, 
who  probably  had  succeeded  to  the  priestly  func- 
tions of  the  old  kings  ;  but  possessed  little,  if  any, 
executive  authority.  The  polemarehs,  who,  in 
treaties  and  agreements  are  mentioned  next  to  the 
archon,  bad  some  executive  authority,  but  did  not 
command  forees  ;  e.  g.  they  could  imprison  (Xen. 
HeU.  Le.\  and  they  directed  the  levies  of  traope 
But  besides  the  arehon  of  each  separate  state,  there 
was  an  arehon  of  the  confederacy — Vx<"^  ^ 
jcocyy  Boiwrdr,  most  probably  always  a  Thebaa. 
(B5ckh,/nscr.  1593.)  His  name  was  affixed  to  all 
alliances  and  compacts  which  concerned  the  whole 
confederacy,  and  he  was  president  of  what  Thucj- 
dides  (v.  38)  calls  the  four  councils,  who  directed 
the  a&in  of  the  league  (Xirar  rh  icvpos  ^owrc). 
On  important  questions  they  seem  to  have  been 
united  ;  for  the  same  author  speaks  of  them  aa  i^ 
fiovKfi,  and  informs  us  that  the  determinations  of 
the  Boeotarchs  required  the  ratification  of  this 
body  before  they  were  valid.  The  Boeotarebs 
themselves  were  properly  the  military  heads  of  the 
confederacy,  chosen  by  the  different  statra  ;  bat  we 
also  find  them  dischaiging  the  functions  of  an  ex- 
ecutive in  various  matters.  In  fiut,  they  are  re- 
presented by  Thucydides  (v.  38)  aa  forming  an 
alliance  with  foreign  states ;  as  receiving  ambassa- 
don  on  their  return  home ;  as  negotiating  with 
envoys  fix>m  other  countries  ;  and  acting  aa  the 
representatives  of  the  whole  league,  though  the 
0ov\ii  refused  to  sanction  the  measures  they  had 
resolved  on  in  the  particular  case  to  which  we  are 
now  alluding.  Another  instance  in  which  the 
Boeotarebs  appear  as  executive  is  their  interferenea 
with  Agesilaus,  on  his  embarking  trom  Aulis  for 
Asia  (B.a  396),  when  they  prevented  him  of- 
fering sacrifice  as  he  wished.  (Plut  Ages.  6 ;  Xen. 
HeU.  iil  4.  §  4.)  Still  the  principal  duty  of  the 
Boeotarebs  was  of  a  military  nature:  thus  they  led 
into  the  field  the  troops  of  their  re^eetive  states  ; 
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and  wbcn  at  liani^  ihej  took  wliaterer  iiMMiint 
wen  nqouite  to  tormi  the  militaiy  opeiationt  of 
the  league,  or  of  their  own  ttate :  fior  example,  we 
read  of  one  of  the  Theban  Boeotaichs  ordering  the 
Thebans  to  come  in  arms  to  the  eccleua  for  the 
pnrpoae  of  being  ready  to  attack  Plataea.  (Paof. 
IX.  1.  S  3^)  E^  X*te  of  the  ooofedenicy  elected 
one  Boeotiich,  the  Thebana  two  (Thne.  h.  2,  ir. 
91,  Tii  SO  ;  Died.  xt«  61)  ;  althoo^h  on  one  occa- 
don,  f. «.  after  the  letom  of  the  exilea  with  Pelo- 
pidu  (b.  &  379),  we  read  of  there  being  three  at 
Thebea.  (Plot  Pelop.  13).  The  total  number 
ficom  the  whole  confedency  varied  with  the  number 
of  the  independent  statea.  Mention  ia  made  of  the 
Boeotareha  by  Thucydidet  (ir.  91),  in  connection 
with  the  batUe  of  Delium  (b.  a  424).  There  ia, 
howerei;  a  difference  of  opinion  with  reapect  to  hia 
mf  ning :  some  underrtand  him  to  apeak  of  eloTcn, 
■ome  of  twelve,  and  others  of  thirteen  Boeotareha. 
Dc  Arnold  ia  diapoaed  to  adopt  the  Uat  number;  and 
we  think  the  context  ia  in  fiiTour  of  the  opinion 
that  there  were  then  thirteen  Boeotareha,  ao  that 
the  number  of  free  atatea  waa  twelve.  At  the  time 
of  the  battle  of  Lenctim  (n.  a  371),  we  find  aeven 
Boeotareha  mentioned  (Died.  xr.  52, 53 ;  Paua.  ix. 
13.  §  3) ;  on  another  occaaion,  when  Greece  waa 
invaded  by  the  Gaula  (n.  c  279),  we  read  of  four. 
Idvy  (xlii  43)  statea  that  there  were  twelve,  but 
before  the  time  (n.  &  171)  to  which  hia  statement 
refers,  Plataea  had  been  reunited  to  the  league. 
Stfll  the  number  mentioned  in  any  case  is  no  test 
of  the  actual  number,  inasmuch  aa  we  are  not  sure 
that  all  the  Boeotareha  were  sent  out  by  their  re- 
spective statea  on  every  expedition  or  to  every 

The  Boeotaichs,  when  engaged  in  military  ser- 
viee,  fiwmed  a  council  of  war,  dededaiona  of  which 
were  determined  by  a  majority  of  votea,  the  pra- 
aident  being  one  of  the  two  Theban  Boeotareha 
who  commanded  alternately.  (Thuc.  iv.  91 ;  Diod. 
zv.  51.)  Their  period  of  service  waa  a  year,  be- 
ginning about  the  winter  solstice ;  and  whoever 
eontinaed  in  office  longer  than  hia  time,  waa  puniah- 
able  with  death  both  at  Thebes  and  in  other  cttiea 
(Pint.  Pelop.  24 ;  Paua.  ix.  1 4.  §  3.)  Epameinondaa 
and  Pelopidaa  did  so  on  their  invasion  of  Tjrmnia 
(a  c  369),  but  their  eminent  services  saved  them  ; 
in  fiut  the  judgea  did  not  even  come  to  a  vote  re- 
specting the  former.  At  the  expiration  of  the  year 
a  Boeotarch  vraa  eligible  to  office  a  second  time,  and 
Pelopidaa  waa  repeatedly  chosen.  From  the  case 
of  Epameinondaa  and  Pelopidas,  who  were  brought 
befine  Theban  judoea  (SMcurroi),  for  transgression 
of  the  law  whidi  hmited  the  time  of  office,  we  may 
eondnde  that  each  Boeotarch  was  responsible  to 
his  own  atate  alone,  and  not  to  the  general  body  of 
the  fimr  councils. 

Mention  ia  made  of  an  election  of  Boeotareha  by 
livj  (zzxiiL  27,  xlii  44).  He  farther  informs 
oa  that  the  league  (eomeiUttm)  was  broken  up  by 
the  Romans  n.  a  171.  (Compare  Polyb.  xxviiL  2. 
I  1 0  — rh  BoutrHv  iSMff  icorcA^.)  Still  it  must 
have  been  partially  revived,  as  we  are  told  of  a 
aeoond  breaking  up  by  the  Romana  after  the  de- 
stmctian  of  Cninth  &  c  146.  (Pans.  viL  16. 
I  6.)  [R.  W.] 

BOMBTCINUM    [Ssricum.] 

BONA.  The  word  bona  is  sometimes  used  to 
express  the  whole  of  a  man*B  prupeiiy  (Paulus, 
Rieipi,  SmiaiL  v.  6,  16 ;  Dig.  37.  tit  I.  s.  3  ; 
5QL  tit  16.  a.  49) ;  and  in  the  phiasea  bonorum 
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emtio^  cession  posseasio,  ususfructus,  the  word 
"  bona  **  is  equivalent  to  property.  It  expresses 
all  that  a  man  haa,  whether  as  owner  or  merely  aa 
possessor ;  and  every  thing  to  which  he  has  any 
right  But  it  is  said  (Dig.  50.  tit  16.  s.  88) : 
**  Froprie  bona  did  non  posannt  quae  plua  incom- 
modi  quam  commodi  habent**  However,  the  uae 
of  the  word  in  the  case  of  univenal  succeaaifln 
ocnnprehended  both  the  conuiodum  and  inoommo- 
dum  of  that  which  passed  to  the  universal  suc- 
cessor. But  the  wora  bona  is  simply  the  property 
aa  an  object ;  it  does  not  express  the  nature  of  the 
relation  between  it  and  the  peaaon  who  has  the 
ownership  or  the  enjoyment  of  it,  any  more  than 
the  words  ''all  that  I  have,*'  ''all  that  I  am 
worth,**  "  all  my  property,**  in  English  show  the 
legal  relation  of  a  man  to  that  which  he  thua  de- 
scribes. The  legal  expreasion  m  btmu^  aa  opposed 
to  dominium,  or  Qain^anaii  owmenk^  and  the 
nature  of  the  distinction  will  be  easily  apprehended 
by  any  person  who  ia  alightly  converaant  with 
English  lam 

"  There  is,**  says  Oaiua  (iL  40),  "among  foreigners 
(pertgriuf)  onlj  one  kind  of  ownership  ((cUniummm\ 
so  that  a  man  is  dther  the  owner  of  a  thing  or  he 
is  not  And  this  was  formerly  the  case  among  the 
Roman  people ;  for  a  man  waa  either  owner  ex 
jure  Quiritium,  or  he  was  not  But  afterwards  the 
ownership  was  split,  so  that  now  one  man  may  be 
the  owner  (dombuu)  of  a  thing  ex  jure  Quiritium, 
and  yet  another  may  have  it  in  bonia.  For  instance, 
i^  in  the  case  of  a  res  mandpi,  1  do  not  transfer 
it  to  you  by  mandpatio,  nor  by  the  form  in  jure 
ceauo,  but  merely  deliver  it  to  you,  the  thing  in- 
deed becomes  your  thing  (m  &oa^),  but  it  wifi  re- 
main mine  ex  jure  Quiritium,  until  by  poaseasion 
you  have  it  by  usucapion.  For  when  ue  usuca- 
pion ia  once  complete,  from  that  time  it  begina  to 
be  voura  absolutely  (  n^sao  jarv),that  is,  it  is  yours 
both  in  bonis  and  also  youn  ex  jure  Quiritium, 
just  as  if  it  had  been  mandpated  to  you,  or  trsns- 
foned  to  yon  by  the  in  jure  oesaio.**  In  this  paa- 
sage  (3aius  refera  to  the  three  modea  of  acquiring 
property  which  were  the  peculiar  rights  of  Roman 
dtiiens,  mancipatio,  in  jure  cesaio,  and  usucapion, 
which  are  also  particulariy  enumeiated  by  him  in 
another  paasage  (ii  65). 

From  this  paasage  it  ^^eara  that  the  ownership 
of  certain  kinda  of  thinga  among  the  Romans, 
called  res  mandpi  [Mamcipiuic],  could  only  be 
transferred  from  one  person  to  another  with  certain 
formalities,  or  acquired  by  usociqiion.  But  if  it 
was  dearly  the  intention  of  the  owner  to  transfer 
the  ownership,  and  the  necessary  forms  only  were 
wanting,  the  purehaaer  had  the  thing  in  bonis, 
and  he  had  the  enjoyment  of  it,  thongh  the  original 
owner  was  lejjfalfy  tiie  owner  until  ue  usucapion 
was  completed, notwithstanding  he  had  parted  with 
the  thing. 

It  thua  appean  that  Quiritarian  ownership  of 
rea  mancipi  originally  and  properly  signified  that 
ownership  of  a  thing  which  the  Ronun  law  re- 
cognised aa  such ;  it  did  not  express  a  compound 
but  a  simple  notion,  which  waa  that  of  absolute 
ownezahipu  But  when  it  was  once  established 
that  one  man  might  have  the  Quiritarian  owner- 
ship, and  another  the  enjoyment,  and  the  sole 
right  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  thing,  the  com- 
plete notion  of  Quiritarian  ownership  became  a 
notion  compounded  of  the  strict  legal  notion  of 
ownership,  and  that  of  the  right  to  eigoy,  aa  united 
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in  the  lame  ^enon.  And  as  a  man  miffht  haye 
both  the  Qoihtarian  ownenhip  and  the  li^t  to  the 
enjoyment  of  a  thing,  lo  one  might  hare  the  Quiri-. 
tarian  ownership  only,  and  another  might  hare  the 
enjoyment  of  it  only.  This  hare  ownenhip  was 
sometimes  expressed  by  the  same  torms  («v  jure 
QmritiMtm)  as  that  ownership  which  was  complete, 
but  sometimes  it  was  appropriately  called  pmdum 
jus  Quiritium  (Qaius,  iii.  100),  and  yet  the  person 
who  had  such  bare  right  was  still  odled  domuau, 
and  by  this  term  he  is  contrasted  with  the  wu* 
fruetuanuB  and  the  honae  fidei  potaeaaor. 

The  historical  origin  of  this  notion,  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  ownership  from  the  right  to  enjoy  a 
thing,  is  not  known ;  bnt  it  may  be  easily  conjec- 
tured. When  nothing  was  wanting  to  the  traiufer 
of  ownership  but  a  compliance  with  the  strict 
legal  form,  we  can  easily  conceive  that  the  Roman 
jurists  would  soon  get  over  this  difBcoltp'.  The 
strictness  of  the  old  legal  institutions  of  Rome 
was  gradually  relaxed  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
people,  and  in  the  instance  already  mentioned,  the 
jiurisdiction  of  the  praetor  supplied  the  defects  of 
the  law.  Thus,  that  interest  which  a  man  had 
acquired  in  a  thing,  and  which  only  wanted  certain 
forms  to  make  it  Qmritarian  ownership,  was  pro- 
tected by  the  praetor.  The  praetor  could  not  give 
Quiritarian  ownership,  but  he  could  protect  a  man 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  thing —  he  could  maintain 
his  possession:  and  this  is  precisely  what  the 
praetor  did  with  respect  to  those  who  were  pos- 
sessors of  public  land ;  they  had  no  ownership,  but 
only  a  possession,  in  which  they  were  |Hnotected 
by  the  praetor^  interdict.  [Aorariab  Lboks, 
p.  38.] 

That  which  was  in  bonis,  then,  was  that  kind  of 
interest  or  ownership  which  was  protected  by  the 
praetor,  which  interest  may  be  odled  bonitarian  or 
beneficial  ownership,  as  opposed  to  Quiritarian  or 
bare  legal  ownerships  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
word  dominium  is  ever  applied  to  such  bonitarian 
ownenhip  except  it  may  be  in  one  passage  of 
Gains  (i.  54),  the  expUmation  of  which  it  not  free 
from  difficulty. 

That  interest  called  m  bonis,  which  arose  from 
a  bare  tradition  of  a  res  mancipi,  was  protected  by 
the  exceptio,  and  the  actio  utilis  in  rem.  (Dig.  41. 
tit  1.  8. 52.)  Possesdo  is  the  general  name  of  the 
interest  which  was  thus  protected.  The  person 
who  had  a  thing  in  bonis  and  ex  justa  causa  was 
also  entitled  to  the  actio  Publiciana,  in  case  he 
lost  the  possession  of  the  thing  before  he  had 
gained  the  ownership  by  usucapion.  (Gains,  ir. 
36.) 

The  phrases  bonorum  possessio,  bonorum  posses- 
sor, midit  thm  apply  to  him  who  has  had  a  res 
mancipi  transferred  to  him  by  tradition  only ;  but 
the  phrase  appUes  also  to  other  cases  in  which  the 
praetor  by  tne  help  of  fictions  gave  to  persons  the 
beneficial  interest  to  whom  he  could  not  give  the 
ownership.  When  the  praetor  gave  the  goods  of 
the  debtor  to  the  creditor,  the  creditor  was  said 
M  po9$eationem,  iww,  or  bonorwn  dMoris  mUii 
(Ihg.  42.  tit  5.  a.  14,  &c.)  [Bonorum  Ektzo  ; 
Bonorum  Possbssio.] 

As  to  things  nee  mancipi,  the  ownership  might 
be  transferred  by  bare  tradition  or  delivery,  and 
such  ownership  was  Quiritarian,  inasmuch  as  the 
Roman  law  required  no  special  form  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  transfer  of  the  ownenhip  of  res  nee 
mancipL     Such  transfer  was  made  according  to 
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the  jus  gentium  (in  the  Roman  sense  of  that  tflini)i 
(Gaius,  ii  26,  41,  20 ;  Ulp.  Frag.  I  16.) 

(Zimmem,  Ueberdas  Wum  dettogmcmKten  hom- 
iarudimt  Eigmiihwnt^  RhemitA,  Mut.fur  Juritpr, 
iii  8.)  [G.  L.] 

BONACADU'CA.  OMfawm  UteraUy  signifies 
that  which  fidls :  thus,  ^mu  eaduea^  accorcUng  to 
Gaius  (Dig.  50.  tit  16.  s.  30),  is  the  mast  which 
fells  from  a  tree.  Caducum,  in  its  general  sense, 
might  be  any  thing  without  an  owner,  or  what  the 
person  entitled  to  neglected  to  take  (Cic.  De  Or. 
iii  31,  PUL  X.  5) ;  but  the  strict  l^^l  sense  of  ca- 
ducum and  bona  caduca,  is  that  stated  by  Ulpian 
{Froff.  xvii  De  Cadticis\  which  is  as  fdUwi : — 

If  a  thing  is  left  by  testament  to  a  person,  so 
that  he  can  take  it  by  the  jus  civile,  but  from  some 
cause  has  not  taken  it,  that  thing  is  called  oadu- 
ewn,  as  if  it  had/aUem  firom  him ;  fiir  instance,  if 
a  legacy  was  left  to  an  unmarried  person,  or  a 
Latinns  Junianus ;  and  the  unmarried  person  did 
not  within  a  hundred  days  obey  the  law,  or  if 
within  the  same  time  the  Latinus  did  not  obtain 
the  Jus  Quiritium,  or  h4d  become  a  peregrinus 
(see  Cujacius,  ad  Vlpiani  TUmImXXIX.  vol  i  ed. 
NeapoL  1758),  the  legacy  was  caducum.  Or  if  a 
herea  ear  parte^  or  a  legatee,  died  before  the  opening 
of  the  win,  Uie  thing  was  eadMctan.  The  thing 
which  failed  to  come  to  a  person  in  consequence 
of  something  happening  in  the  life  of  the  testator 
was  said  to  be  m  eauaa  caduei;  that  which  failed 
of  taking  effect  between  the  death  of  the  testator 
and  the  opening  of  the  will,  was  simply  called 
oadueum.  (Comp.  Dig.  28.  tit  5.  s.  62,  and  Dig. 
31.  s.  51 ;  Code  Oknly  Art  1039,  &c.) 

The  law  above  alluded  to  is  the  Lex  Julia  et 
Papia  Pcppaea,  which  is  scmietimes  simplv  called 
Julia,  or  Papia  Poppaea.  This  law,  which  was 
passed  in  the  time  of  Augustus  (▲.  d.  9),  had  the 
double  object  of  encooragmg  marriages  and  enrich- 
ing the  treasury — aerarimm  (Tacit  Amn.  iii  25), 
and  contained,  with  reference  to  these  two  objects, 
a  great  number  of  provisions.  Martial  (v.  E^.  75) 
alludes  to  a  penon  who  married  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  law. 

That  which  was  caducum  came,  in  the  first 
place,  to  those  among  the  heredes  who  had  chil- 
dren ;  and  if  the  heredes  had  no  children,  it  came 
amongthoseof  the  legatees  who  had  children.  The 
law  gave  the  jus  accrescendi,  that  is,  the  ri^t  to 
the  caducum  as  fiir  as  the  third  degree  of  con- 
sanguinity, both  ascending  and  descending  (Ulp. 
Frag.  18),  to  those  who  were  made  heredes  by  the 
wilL  Under  the  provisions  of  the  law,  the  cadu- 
cum, in  case  there  was  no  prior  claimant,  bel-mged 
to  the  aerarium ;  or,  as  Ulpan  (xxviii  7)  expresses 
it,  if  no  one  was  entitled  to  the  bonorum  possessio, 
or  if  a  person  was  entitled,  but  did  not  assert  his 
right,  the  bona  became  public  property  (populo 
de/«rtmtitr\  according  to  the  Lex  Jtdia  caducaria ; 
but  by  a  constitution  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus 
Caracalla  it  was  appropriated  to  the  fiscus:  the  jus 
accrescendi  above  mentbned  was,  however,  still 
retained.  The  lawyen,  however  (vtri  prudmUt' 
sMu),  by  various  devices,  such  as  substitutions, 
often  succeeded  in  making  tlM  law  of  no  effect 
A  case  is  mentioned  in  the  Digest  (28.  tit  4.  s.  3), 
in  which  bona  caduca  were  daimed  by  ^e  fiscua 
in  the  time  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  and  another  in 
which  the  fiscus  is  mentioned  even  under  Hadrian, 
where  one  would  expect  to  find  the  term  aerarium 
used.    (Savigny,  S^iUm^  Slc  ii  273,  note  qq.) 
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He  wlio  took  the  poirtJoD  of  a  hens,  wbich 
becme  cadneam,  took  it  by  voirenal  iiiooetflion : 
m  the  caw  of  a  lecacy,  the  caducmn  was  a  singular 
■nocffMion-  Bat  he  who  took  an  heieditaa  ead1la^ 
took  it  vith  the  beqiustc  of  freedom,  of  legadet, 
nd  fidei  wmnniMa  with  which  it  was  hmthened : 
if  the  legala  and  fidei  commiua  became  cadaca,  all 
Amtg&i  with  which  they  were  burthened  became 
cadaca  alao.  In  the  time  of  Constantine,  both  the 
caeleba,  and  the  orbiu,  or  childleu  penon  (who  was 
ondcr  a  limited  incapacity),  obtained  the  full  legal 
capacity  of  taking  the  inheritance.  (Ood.  idiL  58.) 
Justiniatt  (Cod,  y\,  51)  put  an  end  to  the  caducum, 
with  all  its  legal  consequences.  In  this  last-men- 
tioned title  (De  Cadueis  tdOaidU)  it  is  stated  both 
:hat  the  name  and  the  thing  (aomea  et  mmeria 
oadmeormm)  had  their  origin  in  Ihe  civil  wars,  that 
many  prorisians  of  the  law  were  evaded,  and  many 
had  become  obsolete.  (Jut.  Sai.  iz.  88 ;  Gains, 
i  150,  ii  207,  iii  144,  286;  Lipsius,  Ezcnis.  ad 
Tacit.  Jim.  iiL  25 ;  Mareiol],  XeftfiMA  (isr  ifutiM. 
des  Rom,  Beckt$.)  As  to  the  Dos  Caduca,  see 
Do&  [G.  L.] 

BONA  FIDES.  This  term  frequently  ocean 
in  the  Latin  writers,  and  particularly  in  the  R<mian 
jurista.  It  can  only  be  defined  with  reference  to 
things  opposed  to  it,  namely,  mala  fides,  and  dolus 
mains,  both  of  which  terms,  and  especially  the 
latter,  are  frequently  used  in  a  terhnical  sense. 
[Dolus  Malvb.] 

Genefally  speaking,  bona  fides  implies  the  ab- 
aeooe  of  aU  fraud  and  unfair  dealing  or  aedng.  In 
this  seoae,  bona  fides,  that  is,  the  absence  of  all 
fraod,  whether  the  frwid  oonsiBts  in  simulation  or 
dissimulation,  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  all  eon- 
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Boma  /Sde  pottiden  applies  to  him  who  has  ac- 
quired the  possession  of  a  thing  under  a  good  title, 
as  he  sappoaes.  He  who  possessed  a  thing  bona 
fide,  had  a  capacity  of  aequiring  the  ownenhip 
by  usacqrion,  and  bid  the  protection  of  the  actio 
PnUidana.  Thus  a  peiaan  who  reeeived  a  thing 
either  mancxpi,  or  nee  mandpi,  not  from  the  owner, 
bat  from  a  person  whom  he  beliered  to  be  the 
owner,  ooold  acquire  the  ownership  by  usncanion. 
(Gains,  iL  48 ;  Ulp.  Ftag.  adz.  8.)  A  thing  which 
wasyivtfma  or  ei  ftumua,  or  the  res  mancipi  of  a 
female  who  was  in  the  tutda  of  her  agnati,  unleas 
it  W9M  delivered  by  her  under  the  anctoritas  of  her 
totor,  was  not  snlject  to  usuoqaon,  and  therefore 
in  these  cases  the  presence  or  absence  of  bona  fides 
waa  immaterial.  (Gains,  L  192,  iL  45,  Ac. ;  Ci& 
Ad  AtL  L  5,  Fro  Flaeeo,  c.  34.)  A  person  who 
booght  from  a  pupiDus  without  the  anctoritas  of 
his  tutor,  or  with  ihe  anctoritas  of  a  person  whom 
he  knew  not  to  be  the  tator,  did  not  poichase 
bona  fide ;  that  is,  he  was  guilty  of  a  l^gal  fraud. 
A  sole  tutor  could  not  purchase  a  thing  bona  fide 
from  his  pupillus;  and  if  he  purchased  it  from 
another  to  whom  a  non  bona  fide  sale  had  been 
made,  the  transaction  was  nulL  (Dig.  26.  tit  8. 
sl5.) 

In  various  actions  arising  oat  of  mutual  dealings, 
audi  as  baying  and  selling,  lending  and  hiring, 
partnership,  and  othera,  bona  fides  is  equivalent  to 
aequnm  and  justnm ;  and  such  actions  were  some- 
tiaes  called  bonae  fidei  actiones.  The  fonnnla  of 
the  praetor,  which  was  the  authority  of  the  judex, 
empowered  him  in  such  cases  to  inquire  and  deter- 
m  homa  fid^  that  is  according  to  the  real 
of  the  case:  aonetimes  aequtna  melius  was 


used  instead  of  ez  bona  fide.  (Gains,  ir.  82 ;  CSci 
Of.  iii.  17,  Topic  &  17;  Briasonius, l>s  Jbn— If i^ 
&C.  libw  V.) 

BONA  RAPTA.    [Fu»tum.] 

BONA  VACA'NTIA  wen  enginaUv  the  m- 
MT^  which  a  person  left  at  his  death  without 
having  disposed  of  it  by  will,  and  without  leaving 
any  Asret.  Such  property  was  open  to  occupancy, 
and  so  long  as  the  strict  laws  of  inheritance  ez- 
isted,  such  an  event  must  not  have  been  uncom- 
mon. A  remedy  was,  however,  found  for  this  by^^ 
the  bonorum  posaeasio  of  the  praetor.  /I 

It  doea  not  appear  that  the  state  originally 

claimed  the  property  of  a  penon  w^  died  intea- 

tote  and  without  kaniu  ItgHimL    The  daim  of 

the  state  to  such  prnwrty  seems  to  have  been  first 

established  by  tlw^^Lez  Julia  et  Pai 

[Bona  Caduca.]  TtnUf^BStlSf 

periods  the  jfiBiranDu  and 
did  mt  t.t.  Wl 


*T1 


wgrwtotom  In  uie  later  periods  of  the 
empire,  m  tbe  case  of  a  soldier  dyiqg  without 
heiedea,lhe  legion  to  whidi  he  belonged  had  a 
daim  b»e  Ae  nscus:  and  various  oorporete 
bodies  haoaliEe^reBSoe  in  the  case  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  oorpontion  dying  without  heredes. 
(KarcasU,  LeMmek  dm-  ImaUL  det  Bom,  Roekit; 
Savigny,  Sytiem,  «l»  vol  iL  p.  800.)       [G.  L.1 

BONO'RUM  C£'SSIO.  There  were  two  kinds 
of  bonoram  oessio^M  jbre  and  €^o  jw.    The  In 


jurecessiois 

The  iononaa  oMsio  ea6w  jas'wu  introduced  by 
ajjllj^^^a^aaaed  either  in  the  time  of  Julius 
yaSS^^A^gMia,  ^ghi^aUowed 

to  ipve  up  his  

le  deotormig&nSm^Srwuimgneai  to  give 
up  his  property  by  letter  or  by  a  verbal  message. 
The  debtor  thus  avoided  the  L||^mi|ygDn«M|igi| 

""  *i-~  V emtiow  whicnwa^avoluttS^ 

personal  ezecution.  He 
waa  also  allowed  to  retain  a  ttuall  portion  of  his 
property  fiir  his  support  An  old  gloss  desoibea 
the  bonomm  oessio  thus : ^JtdsftSgntuLab 


sold,  and  the 
proceeds  distributed  among  the  creditors    The 

ptnrhaawi' Ji^^jU^^|^tM|  thm  Cknmi»ri»^  OWnershil 

of  the  ^g^Siyo^Ei 

debtor  subsequently  acquired  proper^  this  also 
was  liable  to  the  payment  of  his  old  debts,  with 
some  limitations,  if  they  were  not  already  fiolly 
aatisfied.  .^janstiturion  of  Alezander  Sev 
(Cod.  7.  tirTrsTlTVlininnrani  Vlo  maae 
a  bonorum  cessio  were  not  released,  unless  the 
creditors  were  fully  paid  ;  but  they  had  the  privi- 
lege of  not  being  unprisoned,  if  judgment  was  given 
against  them  in  an  actbn  by  one  oif  their  old  cre- 
ditors. 

The  benefit  of  the  lez  Julia  was  eztended  by  J^ 
imperial  oonstitations  to  the  provinces.  v| 

The  history  of  the  bonorum  oessb  does  not 
seem  quite  dear.    The  Julian  hiw,  however,  waa 
not  the  oldest  enactment  which  relieved  the  penon 
of  the  debtorfiram  being  taken  in  ezecution.    J'he  \  / 
'  '  '        ezempted  the  pff-    y 

son  01  Ibe  debtor ~{tim  gui  nowam  aMnnssaf),  and  /\ 
only  made  his  property  {bona)  liable  for  bis  debts.  (  \ 
It  does  not  appear  from  the  passage  in  Livy  (viiL 
28)  whether  this  was  a  bonorum  cessio  in  the 
sense  of  the  bonorum  oessio  of  the  JuUsn  law,  or 
only  a  bonorum  emtio  with  the  privilege  of  frsedoo 
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BONORUM  EMTIO. 


from  arrest  The  Table^^Ig^gU^Miuocclii, 
p.  423)  speaks  of  TEoS^JSTt^TSvoSStun  oopiam 
JMrabamt ;  a  phrase  which  appears  to  be  eqaiVisdent 
to  the  bononim  oessio,  and  was  a  declaration  on 
oath  m  jwrt^  that  is,  before  the  praetor,  by  the 
debtor  that  his  property  was  sofficient  to  pay  his 
debts.  But  this  was  BtfflaooompBnied^wi|£in> 
So  fisr  as  we  cSlSBf^fiSmTSyy^nlTSScn 
ion  of  solvency  was  required  from  the 
debtor  by  the  Poetelia  lex.  The  Julian  law  ren- 
dered the  process  of  the  oessio  bonomm  mora 
simple,  by  making  it  a  procedure  extra  jus,  and 
giymg  further  privil^es  to  the  insolvent  Like 
several  other  Julian  laws,  it  appears  to  have  con- 
solidated and  extended  the  provisions  of  previous 
enactments.  The  term  bonorum  cessio  is  used  in 
the  Smtchlag^^d  the  eaily  practioe  was  derived 
froanlBnQIffiSsy^tein*  (Gaius,  iii  28 ;  Dig.  42. 
tit  3;  Cod.  vil  tit  71.)  [G.  L.] 

BONO'RUM  COLLA'TIO.  By  the  strict 
rules  of  the  civil  law  an  emancipated  son  had  no 
right  to  the  inheritance  of  his  father,  whether  h^ 
died  testate  or  intestate.  But,  in,  course  ot  ume, 
the  praetor  granted  to  emancipated  children  the 
junvilege  of  equal  succession  with  those  who  re- 
mained in  the  power  of  the  father  at  the  time  of 
his  death ;  and  this  grant  might  be  either^g^ra 
J^^soro^nfimQ^  But  this  favour  was  gnmlM 
t^^SScmSS^^Iularen  only  on  condition  that 
they  should  bring  into  one  common  stock  with 
their  father'fe  |Hnoperty,  and  for  the  purpose  of  an 
equal  division  among  all  the  father^  children,  what- 
ever property  they  had  at  the  time  of  the  father^ 
death,  and  which  would  have  been  acquired  for 
the  fiauther  in  case  they  had  still  remained  in  his 
power.  This  was  called  bmogm^dfatia  It  re- 
sembles the^d^sli^j^BnRPIfflrtne  prin- 
ciple of  whic^BnRmflffi^rovSion  in  the  statute 
22  and  23  Charles  11.  c.  10.  a.  5,  as  to  the  distri- 
bution of  an  intestate^  estate.  (Dig.  37.  tit  6 ; 
Cod.  vi  tit  20  :  Thibant,  S^dim,  du  Pamdekm 


BONORUM  POSSESSIO. 
XtoDhpouideret  aut  vendeiet**    The  crediton  wn 

times  a  single  cBdit^oDtain^nn^possesrio. 
When  several  crediton  obtained  the  possessio,  it 
was  usual  to  entrust  the  management  of  the  busi- 
ness to  one  of  them,  who  was  chosen  by  a  majority 
of  the  creditors.  The  crediton  then  met  and  chose 
a  j|^ista^that  is,  a  person  to  sell  the  property 
(CtS^TitL  19,  vi  1 ;  iVo  P.  QmKM),  c  16), 
or  a  ^mlj^b^oru^i^n^^m^iate^e  was 


ownennip  "JJBSU^SiSBi 

rule  seems  to  DeTtnannftj^amtof  the  owner  was 
considered  necessary  in  oratfto%nsfer  the  owner- 
ship. Both  the  bonorum  poesessores  and  the  em- 
tores  hadj^yBQ^ng^t^^Uraajai^^gM|)  against 
the  debtor^nEepSso^TEoM^pl^pS^^ras pos- 
sessed or  purchased,  nor  could  they  be  legally 
sued  by  them ;  but  the  praetor  allowedjgjjg^^^ 
Jjigut  both  in  their  favour  and  agatns^hemT 
(SSuB,  iii.  77;  iv.  85,  65  and  111 ;  Dig.  42.  tit 
4,  5  ;  Savigny,  Z>af  Rgeki  dsi  Bmitmt,  pu  410, 
5th  ed.)  [G.  L.] 

BONO'RUM  POSSE'SSIO  is  defined  by 
JJlg|n^(Dig.  37.  tit  1.  s.  3)  to  be  **  the  right  of 
mm^wt  or  retaining  a  patrimony  or  thing  which 
belonged  to  another  at  the  time  of  his  deatL**  The 
strict  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  as  to  inheritance 
were  gradually  relaxed  by  the  mutg^rfi^i^l^  and 
a  new  kind  of  succession  was  inEroSuSd^^which 
a  porson  might  have  a  boggnmu^i^ssj^who 
could  hav^jo_hereditas  or  legal  inhq^S^^ 

The  bon&B^^nMROVfl^lTSnT^&e  ediot 

An  emancipated  son  had  no  legal  daim  on  the 
inheritance  of  his  father ;  but  if  he  was  omitted  in 
his  father^  will,  or  not  expressly  exheredated,  the 
praetor^  edict  gave  him  the  .bonorum  possessio 

tnSnS^rcwtnSiSg* 
with  his  brethren 
who  continued  in  the  parentis  power,  whatever 
property  he  had  at  the  time  of  the  parenrs  death. 
The  bonorum  possessio  was  given  both  to  childrer 
of  the  blood  Jsqiurale$)  and  to  adopjed-^hildreD^ 
OTovided  the  t^S^^^eB^SoTTBSpteninCITS? 

*Suiii  ]mm.  uiu  uii  luiuiF  wih  a  i&e  yoptfre 


»3TI*  BOV.iii 


Aecto,  §  901,  &C.,  9th  ed.,  where  the  rules  appli-    eonto|^abu]as,  on  condition  tb 

cable  to  the  bonorum  ooUatio  are  more  particululy  ^nTflffllipiP^loiiorwM  eoUaHo) 

stated.)  [G.  L.] 

\l       BONO'RUM  E'MTIO  ET  EMTOR.    The 

y    expression  bonorum  emtio  applies  to  a  nle  of  the 

A    property  either  of  a  living  or  of  a  dead  person.    It 

r  V  was  in  effect,  as  to  a  living  debtor,  an  execution. 

In  the  case  of  a  living  person,  his  goods  were 

liable  to  be  sold  if  he  concealed  himself  for  the 

purpose  of  defrauding  his  creditors,  and  was  not 

defended  in  his  absence ;  or  if  he  made  a  bonorum 

cessio  according  to  the  Julian  law ;  or  if  he  did  not 

pay  any  sum  ci  money  which  he  was  by  judicial 

sentence  ordered  to  pay,  within  the  time  fried  by 

the  bws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  (AuL  GelL  xv.  13, 

XX.  1)  or  by  the  praetor^  edict    In  the  case  of  a 

dead  person,  his  property  was  sold  when  it  was 
srtame<f^at  there  was  neither  heres  nor  bono 


1 


after  the  passing  of  th^Lgjj^Jiili^j^ 

debt,  tne  prae- 


If  a  person  died  in 

oraerea  a  sale  of  his  property  on  the  application 
of  die  creditors.  (Gains,  iL  154, 167.)  In  the 
case  of  the  property  of  a  living  pemn  being  sold, 
the  praetor,  on  the  application  of  the  creditors,  or- 
dered  it  to  be  possessed  (poitiden)  by  the  crediton 
fdHjjthirtv  successive  days,  and  notice  to  be  given 
ofuTsue.  This  explains  the  expression  in  Livy 
^  24) :  *  ne  quis  mHitis,  donee  in  castris  asset. 


le  01  nis^i 


rhis 


If  a 

patron 
>troB 


[man  made  a  will  without  leaving 

as  much  as  one  half  of  his  property,  the 

obtained  the  bonoTumMHgMU^^waj^^^ unii 
the  frvedmaiiT^omlea  a  son  of  m^w^lood 
his  successor. 

The  bonomm  possessio  secundum  tab 
that  possession  which  the^SSeloT^ave^contonn 
ably  to  the  words  of  the  will,  to  those  named  in  it 
as  ^ggdeii  when  there  was  no  person  intitled  to 
nuS^TcBSm  against  the  will,  or  none  who  chose 
to  make  such  a  claim.  It  wasj^g^jo^ven  secundum 
tabulas  in  cases  where  all  the  requisite  legal  form- 
alities had  not  been  observed,  provided  there  were 
seven  proper  witn«M»»g^^^^^ji|j^    (Gains,  ii 

;u8, 

In  the  case  of  j^^g^  (mlestab*)  there  were 

jevej^JggQflLilLSEESS^^^'  might  daim  the 
Doiionm  possessio,  each  in  his  order,  upon  there 
being  no  claim  of  a  prior  d^free.  The  three  first 
class  were^iUreiKjf^W  heredet  and 
oogmaH.    iSmSc^iv 


BOONAE. 


BOUL& 
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M  tkoie  w^  were  not  emancipstad,  and  adootiTe  (Tiii.  114)  Indndei  tbem  amoiw  the  infierior  offiev 
at  well  M  childrm  of  tAe  blood ;  Imt  no^imgi^  or  officet  of  service  (i^pc<r(ai,B(ickh,  PmbL  Eeom, 
who  had  been  adopted  into  enother  fiumly.     U  o/Atkena^  p.  216,  2d  ed.) 


a  treedman  oiea  mioiaie,  leaving  only  a  wHe  (in 
■ann)  or  an  adoptive  ion,  the  nagrawaa  entitLed 
Id  the  booormn  pommno  of  on^SRISTlSia 


or  sumre,  i%  was  given  ami  rs,  when  thepenoi^ 
lb  whofan  H  waa  given  thereby  obtained  the  pro- 
perly or  inheritance.  It  waa  given  time  rs,  when 
another  peEMm  eoold  aiaert  hia  daim  to  the  in- 
heritanee  by  the  jni  civile ;  as  if  a  man  died  intes- 
tate leanring  a  $mu  kent^  the  grant  of  the  bonomm 
pnnsfisBin  wuuld  Ufff  HB^llect ;  for  the  heres  coold 
mmimaiii  biB  legal  light  to  the  inheritance.  Or  if 
a  person  who  vras  named  heres  in  a  valid  will  was 
ftifffii»d  with  his  title  according  to  the  jus  civile, 
and  did  not  choose  to  ask  for  the  bonomm  possessio 
(which  he  waa  entitled  to  if  he  chose  to  hare  it), 
those  who  woeld  have  been  heredes  in  case  of  an  in- 
n^ght  claim  the  bonomm  possessio,  which, 
r,  would  be  unavailing  against  the  l^gal  title 
tf  the  testamentary  heres,  and  therefore  tme  re, 

and  children  might  daim  the  bonomm 


witlun  a  year  Bom  ^  *»™*  «f  *hcir  hemt 
abfe  to  JMhe  thfl_c[MBL;  otners  were  lequired  to 
■Mike  the  claim  withmThmdra^ar^  On  the 
fiulnre  of  BDch  party  to  maEeTSTeBSfir^thin  the 
proper  time,  the  right  to  daim  the  bonomm  poa- 
sesaio  devolved  on  those  next  in  order,  through 
the  sevoi  degrees  of  succession. 

He  who  received  the  bonomm  possessio  was  not 
thereby  made^sra^  but  he 


£[ 


far  t^  j»^  ««M  «nt  i|^ake  a  heres.    The 
perry  of  which  the  possession  waa  USSfJlreD 


pn^ 
ren  was 
only  In  bonis,  until  by  usucapion  the  possession 
connrerted  into  Qmritarian  ownership  (dlomt- 
i).  AQ  the  chums  and  obligations  of  ^e  de- 
peuon  were  transferred  with  the  bonomm 
to  the  possessor  or  praetorian  heres  ; 
he  waa  protected  in  his  possession  by  the  in» 
jgdidtiBa  OnwumbonoOTm.  The  benefit  of  tliis 
^auenuBt  waslffiCcn^SS'of  bonorum  possessio, 
and  thia  was  the  reason  why  a  person  who  could 
daim  the  inheritance  in  case  of  intestacy  by  the 
civil  law  sometimes  chose  to  ask  for  the  bonorum 
alao.  The  praetorian  heres  could  only 
and  be  sued  in  respect  of  the  property  by  a 
legal  fiction.  He  was  not  aUe  to  sustain  a<<treeto 
but  in  order  to  give  him  this  capaci^T^ 
fictioo  of  law  supposed  to  be  what  he 

was  noit^jSSIU'  and  he  waa  "^^  ^^SLga^SSfc 
jag^^mESg^  The  actions  wmcffHSe^oula 
lMS*Sra3ettawerB  o^oMi^dgl^   (Cic.  Ad 


▼li  21  ;  Gains,  in.  \ll—M^  iv.  34  ;  Ulp^ 
Ftag.  tit  28,  29  ;  Dig.  37.  tit  4.  s.  19  ;  tit  11  ; 
Dig.  38L  tit  6 ;  a  good  general  view  of  the  bonomm 
psssesaio  is  g^ven  by  MareaoD,  Lekfbmek  der  !%• 
rthfioam  dmBS»m.Reoke,  §174;  Thibaut,  j^ 
im  dee  PtrndtHem  itooto,  §  843,  9th  ed.)  [O.L.] 
BONORUM  POSSESSIO.  [iNTXiwicrvM.] 
BONO'RUMRAPTO'BUM  ACTIO.  LFua- 
Ttrjf.] 

BOOTf  AE  (0emm\  perMma  in  Athens  who 
porehaaed  oxen  for  the  public  sacrifices  and  feasts. 
They  are  spoken  of  by  Demosthenes  (c.  Mid.  p. 
570)  m  eaDJnnction  with  the  Ifporoiof  and  those 
who  presided  over  the  mysteries,  and  are  ranked 
by  lAanins  (Deehm,  viii)  with  the  ntonae,  gene- 
eds,  snd  smbssBBdiirs.  Their  offioe  is  spoken  of  as 
by  HaipocatiflD  (•.«>) ;  rat  PoUiix 


BOREASMI  or  BOREASMUS  (fiofttatffwi 
or  fiofieafffM6s\  a  festival  cdebrated  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  honour  of  Boreas  (HesycL  t.  v.),  which, 
as  Herodotus  (vil  189)  seems  to  think,  waa  insti- 
tuted during  the  Persian  war,  when  the  Athenians, 
beii^  commanded  by  an  orade  to  invoke  their 
yofiMf^s  hrUovpoSf  prayed  to  Boreas.  The  fleet 
of  Xerxes  was  soon  afterwards  destroyed  by  a 
north  wind,  near  Cape  Sepias,  and  the  giatelul 
Athenians  erected  to  his  honour  a  temple  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ilissus.  But  considering  that  Boreas 
was  intimatdy  connected  with  the  esfly  history  of 
Attica,  since  he  is  said  to  have  earned  off  and 
married  Oreithya,  daughter  of  Eiechthens  (Herod. 
Le,;  Panul  19.  §  6X  and  that  he  wfts  IhmiUar  to 
them  under  the  name  of  broAer  i»  lano^  we  have 
reason  to  suppose  that  even  previous  to  the  Persian 
wars  certain  honours  were  paid  to  him,  which  were 
perhaps  only  revived  and  increased  after  the  event 
recorded  by  Herodotus.  The  festival,  however, 
does  not  seem  ever  to  have  had  any  great  edebrity ; 
for  Pkto  {Phaedr,  p.  229)  represents  Phaedma  as 
unacquainted  even  with  the  site  of  the  temple  of 
Boreas.  Particulars  of  this  festival  are  not  known^ 
except  that  it  was  celebrated  with  banquets. 

Paasanias  (viii  36.  §  4)  mentions  a  festival  eale- 
brated  with  annual  sacnfices  at  Megalopolis  \m 
honour  of  Boreas,  who  was  thought  to  have  beaa 
their  deliverer  frmn  the  Laoedaemonimi.  (Conpb 
Aelian,  F.  H.  xii  61.) 

Aelian  (JL  e.)  says  that  the  Thurians  also  oflbred 
an  annual  sacnfice  to  Boreas,  because  he  had  de- 
stroyed the  fleet  with  which  Diooysins  of  Syn^ 
cuse  attacked  them ;  and  adds  the  curious  remade, 
that  a  decree  waa  made  which  bestowed  iqioa  him 
the  right  of  dtiaenahip,  and  assigned  to  him  % 
house  and  a  piece  of  land.  This,  however,  is  pet^ 
haps  merdy  another  way  of  expressing  the  Bict» 
that  the  Thurians  adopted  the  worship  of  Boreas, 
and  dedicated  to  him  a  temple,  with  a  piece  of 
hmd.  [L  a] 

BOULF  r^ovM),  ft  ddibenUe  assembly  or 
council  In  the  heroic  ages,  represented  to  us  by 
Homer,  the  fioukfi  it  simply  an  aristocratical 
council  of  the  nobles,  sitting  under  their  king  as 
president,  who,  however,  did  not  possess  any  greater 
authority  than  the  other  member^  except  what  that 
position  gave  him.  The  nobles,  thus  assembled, 
dedded  on  public  business  and  judicial  matters, 
frequently  in  connection  with,  but  apparently  not 
subject  to^  nor  of  necessity  controlled  by,  an  &7opd, 
or  meeting  of  the  freemen  of  the  state.  {IL  ii  63, 
143,  xviii.  503,  Od,  ii  239.)  This  form  of  goveno- 
ment,  though  itexistodfbrsometimeinthe  lonianp 
Aeolian,  aiSl  Achaean  states,  was  at  last  wholly  abo- 
lished. Amongst  the  Dorians,  however,  especially 
with  the  Spartans,  this  waa  not  the  case ;  for  it  is 
well  known  that  they  retained  the  kingly  power  of 
the  Heradddae,  in  conjunction  with  the  ytpwvia 
[Obbousia],  or  assemUy  of  dders,  of  which  the 
kings  were  members.  At  Athens,  there  were  two 
councils,  one  usually  called  the  Areiopague  from 
its  meeting  on  the  hill  <rf  Ares  (4  ^^  *Apt^»  irdTV 
fiiniKit\  iniich  was  more  of  an  aristocratical  chfr* 
ncter,  and  is  spoken  of  under  Arbiopaous,  and 
the  other  called  The  OomeU  or  SemaU  cfOeFhe 
Hmdred  (4  rmif  werrmtoolmv  /9o«\4),  or  rimply 
The  ComeU  or  SemUe  (4i  6ovM\  whidi 
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fflprewntstiTe,  and  in  most  reipects  a  popular  body 
(9iiu&riK6v),  It  ie  of  the  latter  oouncil  that  the 
feUoinng  ardde  treati. 

Ita  fint  institution  is  generally  attributed  to 
Solon.  There  are,  howerer,  strong  reasons  for  sup- 
posing that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  areiopogus,  he 
merely  modlified  the  constitution  of  a  b<Mly  which 
he  found  alieady  existing.  In  the  first  phice  it  is 
improbable,  and  in  fiu^  almost  inconsistent  with 
the  existence  of  any  goremment,  except  an  abso- 
lute monarchy,  to  suppose  that  there  was  no 
such  council.  Besides  this,  Herodotus  (▼.  71) 
tells  us  that  In  the  time  of  Cylon  (a.  c.  620), 
Athens  was  under  the  direction  of  the  presidents 
of  the  Naucraries  {yauKpapiai\  the  number  of 
which  was  forty-eight,  tweWe  out  of  each  of  the 
four  tribes.  Moreover,  we  read  of  the  case  of  the 
Alcmaeonidae  being  referred  to  an  aristocratical 
tribunal  of  800  persons,  and  that  Isagoru,  the 
leader  of  the  aristocratic  party  at  Athens,  endea- 
Toured  to  suppress  the  councfl,  or  /SovX^,  which 
Cleisthenee  hidi  raised  to  600  m  number,  and  to 
Test  the  goTemment  in  the  hands  of  800  of  his 
own  party.  (Herod,  t.  72  ;  Pint  Sol.  12.)  This, 
as  ThirlwaU  {Hut  of  Oneoe,  toL  ii  pu41)  re- 
mariu,  can  hardly  hare  been  a  chance  coincidence : 
and  he  also  suggests  that  there  may  have  been  two 
councils,  one  a  smaller  body,  like  the  Spartan 
ytpowriof  and  the  other  a  general  assembly  of  the 
Eupatrids  ;  thus  corresponding,  one  to  the  senatus, 
the  other  to  the  comitia  curiata,  or  assembly  of  the 
buxghers  at  Rome.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is 
admitted  that  Solon  made  the  number  of  his  fiavkfi 
400,  taking  the  members  firom  the  three  first  classes, 
100  firam  each  of  the  four  tribes.  On  the  tribes 
being  remodelled  by  Cleisthenes  (a.  a  510),  and 
taised  to  ten  in  number,  the  council  also  was  in- 
creased to  500,  fifty  being  taken  from  each  of  the 
ten  tribes.  It  is  doubtfiu  whether  the  /SovXcvrof, 
or  councillors,  were  at  fint  appointed  by  lot,  as 
they  were  afterwards  ;  but  as  it  is  stated  to  have 
been  Solon*s  wish  to  make  the  fiavKii  a  restraint 
upon  the  people,  and  as  he  is,  moreoyer,  said  to 
have  chosen  {iiriXt^ifuyoSy  Plut  SoL  19)  100 
memben  firom  each  of  the  tribes,  it  seems  reason- 
able  to  suppose  that  they  were  ebete^  more  espe- 
cially when  there  is  no  eridence  to  the  contrary. 
(ThirlwaU,  vol.  ii  p.  42.)  It  is  at  any  rate  cer- 
tain that  an  election,  where  the  eupatrids  might 
hsTe  used  influence,  would  hare  been  more  fitTour- 
able  to  Solon^  views,  than  an  iqipointment  by  lot. 
But  whatever  was  the  practice  originally,  it  is  well 
known  that  the  appointment  was  in  after  times 
made  by  let,  as  is  indicated  by  the  title  (oi  iarh 
rmi  Kud/imi  jSovXcvroA,  suggested  by  the  use  of 
beans  in  drawing  the  lots.  (Thuc.  viii  69.)  The 
individuals  thus  appointed  were  required  to  submit 
to  a  scrutiny,  or  8oir(/iair(a,  in  which  they  gave 
evidence  of  being  genuine  dtixens  (ypii<rtoi  i^ 
^^t^iV),  of  never  having  lost  their  dvie  rights  by 
itrifda^  and  also  of  being  above  80  years  of  age. 
Ther  remained  in  ofiice  for  a  year,  receiving  a 
drachma  {fJUo46%  fiov\€vruc6s)  for  each  day  on 
which  they  sat:  and  independent  of  the  seneral 
account,  or  tMptUj  which  the  whole  body  had  to 

E've  at  the  end  of  the  year,  any  single  member  was 
lUe  to  expulsion  for  misconduct,  by  his  colleagues. 
(Haipocr.  «. «.  'Eic^vAAo^opia  ;  Aesch.  o.  TVmarcA. 
p.  15,  48,  ed.  Steph.) 

Thli  senate  of  500  was  divided  mto  ten  sections 
of  fifty  each,  the  members  of  which  were  called 
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Ptyttmei  (vpvrdi^ci),  and  were  all  of  the  same 
tribe  ;  they  acted  as  presidents  both  of  the  council 
and  the  assemblies  during  35  or  36  days,  as  the 
case  might  be,  so  as  to  complete  the  lunar  year  of 
354  days  (12  x  29^).  Each  tribe  exercised  these 
functions  in  turn,  and  the  period  of  office  was  called 
a  FTytanjf  (vpvrcu^ia).  The  turn  of  each  tribe 
was  determined  by  lot,  and  the  four  supemumenuy 
days  were  given  to  the  tribes  which  came  last  in 
order.  (Clmton,  F.  H,  vol.  ii.  p.  346.)  Moreover, 
to  obviate  the  difficulty  of  having  too  many  in 
office  at  once,  eveiy  fifty  was  subdivided  into  five 
bodies  of  ten  each  ;  its  prytany  also  beinff  portioned 
out  into  five  periods  of  seven  days  each :  so  that 
only  ten  soiaton  presided  for  a  week  over  the  rest, 
and  were  thence  called  Proedri  (wp6^poi).  Again, 
out  of  these  proedri  an  EpisteUes  (hriffrifnis)  was 
chosen  for  every  day  in  the  week  to  preside  as  a 
chairman  in  the  senate,  and  the  assembly  of  the 
people  ;  during  his  day  of  office  he  kept  tiie  pub- 
lic records  and  seaL 

The  prytanes  had  the  right  of  convening  the 
council  and  the  assembly  {iKKKiiata).  The  duty 
of  the  proedri  and  their  president  was  to  propose 
subjects  for  discussion,  and  to  take  the  votes  both 
of  the  councillors  and  the  people  ;  for  neglect  of 
their  duty  they  were  liable  to  a  fine.  (Dem.  c 
Thnoar,  p,  703 — 707.)  Moreover,  whenever  a 
meeting,  either  of  the  council  or  the  assembly, 
was  convened,  the  chairman  of  the  proedri  selected 
by  lot  nine  others,  one  from  each  of  the  non-pre- 
siding tribes :  these  also  were  called  proedri  and 
possessed  a  chairman  of  their  own,  Ukewise  ap- 
pointed by  lot  from  among  themselves.  On  their 
functions,  and  the  probable  object  of  their  appoint- 
ment, some  remarks  are  made  in  the  latter  part  of 
this  artide. 

We  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  duties  of  the 
senate  as  a  body.  It  is  observed  under  the  Arbio- 
PA0U8  that  the  chief  object  of  Solon  in  forming  the 
senate  and  the  areiopagus  was  to  control  the  de- 
mocratical  powers  of  the  state ;  for  this  purpose 
Solon  ordained  that  the  senate  should  discuss  and 
vote  upon  all  matters  before  they  were  submitted 
to  the  assembly,  so  that  nothing  could  be  laid  be- 
fore the  people  on  which  the  senate  had  not  come 
to  a  previous  decision.  This  decision,  or  bill,  was 
called  Probouleitma  (wpo€oi\€v/ui\  and  if  the  as- 
sembly had  been  obliged  either  to  acquiesce  in  any 
such  propontion,  or  to  gain  the  consent  of  the  senate 
to  their  modification  of  it,  tiie  assembly  and  the 
senate  would  then  have  been  almost  equjsl  powers 
in  the  state,  and  nearly  related  to  each  other,  as 
our^  two  houses  of  parliament  But  besides  the 
option  of  adopting  or  rejecting  a  irpo€ot)A.cvfia,  or 
^^^uTfta  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  the  people 
possessed  and  exercised  the  power  of  coming  to  a 
decision  completely  difierent  from  the  will  of  the 
senate,  as  expressed  in  the  irpoSoOKtvfM,  Thus  in 
matters  relating  to  peace  and  war,  and  confoderaciea, 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  senators  to  watch  over  die 
interests  of  the  state,  and  they  could  initiate  what- 
ever measures,  and  come  to  whatever  resolutions 
they  might  think  necessary ;  but  on  a  discussion 
before  the  people  it  was  competent  for  any  in- 
dividual to  move  a  dififerent  or  even  contrary  pro- 
podtion.  To  take  an  example :  —  In  the  Enboean 
war  (&  a  350),  in  which  tite  Thebans  were  opposed 
to  the  Athenians,  the  senate  voted  that  aU  the 
cavalry  in  the  city  should  be  sent  out  to  assist  the 
forces  then  besieged  at  Tamynae  ;  a  wpa€oi6k*vuM 
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Id  ibig  efieet  wm  propoied  to  the  people,  bat  they 
decided  that  the  caTUiy  were  not  wanted,  and  the 
ezpeditioa  waa  not  undertaken.  Other  uutancei 
of  this  kind  occur  in  Xenophon.  (HeU,  i  7.  §  9, 
Til.  1  8  2.) 

In  addition  to  the  billi  which  it  waa  the  doty  of 
the  senate  to  propoee  of  their  own  aooord,  there  were 
others  of  a  different  character,  vis.,  soch  as  any 
prinUe  indiyidnal  might  wish  to  have  submitted  to 
the  people.  To  accomplish  this  it  was  first  neces- 
sary Cor  the  party  to  obtain,  by  petition,  the  privi- 
Jege  of  access  to  the  senate  (vp^i^oSoy  Tpdhf^curAoi), 
and  leave  to  propose  his  motion  ;  and  if  the  mea^ 
sore  met  with  iheir  approbation,  he  could  then 
sabmit  it  to  the  assembly.  (Dem.  e.  Tbnoer,  p. 
715.)  Proposals  of  this  kind,  which  had  the 
sanction  of  we  senate,  were  also  called  wpotfovXf^ 
fueroy  and  frequently  related  to  the  conferring  of 
some  particular  honour  or  privilm  upon  an  indi- 
vidnaL  Thus  the  proposal  of  Ctesiphon  for  crown- 
ing Demosthenes  is  so  styled,  as  also  that  of  Aris- 
toccates  for  conferring  extraordinary  priTilms  on 
Charidemu,  an  Athenian  commander  in  'Hirace. 
Any  measure  of  this  sort,  which  was  thus  approred 
of  by  the  senate,  was  then  submitted  to  the  people, 
and  by  them  simply  adopted  or  rejected  ;  and  **  it 
is  in  these  and  similar  cases,  that  the  statement  of 
the  grammarians  is  true,  that  no  law  or  measure 
could  be  presented  for  ratification  by  the  people 
without  the  prerioas  approbation  of  the  senate,  by 
which  it  assumed  the  form  of  a  decree  passed  by 
that  body.**  (SchSmann,  De  ComUm^  p.  10^ 
tnnsL) 

In  iJie  assembly  the  bill  of  the  senate  was  first 
read,  perhaps  by  the  crier,  after  the  introductory 
cenefflonies  were  over ;  snd  then  the  proedri  put 
the  question  to  the  people^  whether  they  approved 
of  it,  or  wished  to  give  tiie  subject  further  delibeia- 
tioii.  (Aristoph.7%et.290.)  The  people  deckred  their 
win  by  a  show  of  hands  (wpox«<poToWa).  Some- 
times, howvrer,  the  bill  was  not  proposed  and  ex- 
plained by  one  of  the  proedii,  but  by  a  private  in- 
dividual— either  the  original  applicant  for  leave 
to  bring  forward  the  measure,  or  a  senator  distin- 
gmslied  for  cnttorical  power.  Examples  of  this 
are  given  by  SchSmann  (Ds  Cbm.  p.  106,  tnmsL). 
If  the  wpoCo^Acv/m  of  the  senate  were  rejected  hy 
the  people,  it  was  of  course  null  and  void.  If  it  hap- 
pened that  it  was  neither  confirmed  nor  rejected, 
it  was  ^^«ior,  that  is,  only  remained  in  force 
during  the  year  the  smate  was  in  ofilce.  (Dem. 
^  AriM.  p.  fiSl.)  If  it  was  confirmed  it  became  a 
44^Mr^ia,  or  decree  of  the  people,  binding  upon  all 
chiBsra.  The  form  for  dnwmg  up  sua&  decrees 
f  aried  in  different  ages.  Before  the  arehonship  of 
Eodeides  (b.  c.  403X  they  were  genendly  headed 
by  tlie  formula — ^So^c  rp  3ovAp  jcol  r^  S^/ty : 
then  the  tribe  was  mentioned  in  whose  piytany 
the  decree  was  passed  ;  then  the  names  (^  the 
Tpayi^Mrrc^  or  scribe,  and  chairman ;  and  lastly  that 
of  Uie  anthor  of  the  resolution.  Examples  of  this 
form  occur  in  Andocides  {De  MyH.  p.  13) :  thus — 
'E8o(f  rp  ^ovA^  Kol  r^  ihv^^  hUunXs  iwfnrrdi^^vty 
KXMoyimis  fypo^ifuircuc,  Bovfiht  hr^trrvru,  vdS« 
Aii/U(ptm>s  ffvi4ypw^€¥.  (Compi  Thuc  iv.  118.) 
From  the  arehonship  of  Eudeides  till  about  b,  c 
325,  the  decrees  commence  with  the  name  of  the 
arcboo ;  then  come  the  day  of  the  month,  the  tribe 
in  office,  and  lastly  the  name  of  the  proposer.  The 
motive  for  passing  the  decree  is  next  stated ;  and 
tfften  fiiOows  the  decree  itseli^  pre&oed  with  the 
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formula  M6x9ai  rf  fiovkg  arol  rf  Hf»^  The 
reader  is  refeired  to  Demosthenes,  De  Cbrono,  for 
examples.  After  b.  a  325,  another  form  was  used, 
which  continued  unaltered  till  the  latest  times. 
(SchSmann,  p.  136,  transl.) 

Mention  has  just  been  made  of  the  ypufAfutrtOgt 
whose  name  was  affixed  to  the  ijfif^Urfiara^  as  in 
the  example  given  above.  He  was  a  cleric  chosso 
by  lot  by  the  senate,  in  every  piytany,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  the  records,  and  resolutions  passed 
during  that  period ;  he  was  called  the  derk  so* 
eordixji;  to  the  piytany  {i  «cct-&  vprnroytfay),  md 
the  name  of  the  cleric  of  the  fint  piytany  was 
sometimes  used  to  designate  the  year.  (PoUnz, 
viil  98;  BSckh,  PubL  Eoom.  <^  Atkme,  p.  186, 
2nded.) 

With  respect  to  the  power  of  the  senate,  h  must 
be  deariy  understood  that,  except  in  eases  of  small 
importance,  they  had  only  the  right  of  originating^ 
not  of  finally  deciding  on  public  questions.  Sines, 
however,  the  senaton  were  convened  by  the  pry* 
tanes  every  day,  except  on  festivals  or  A^ersC 
V^poi  (Pollux,  viii  95),  it  is  obvious  that  they 
would  he  fit  redpients  of  any  intdligenoe  affect- 
ing the  interests  of  the  state,  and  it  is  admitted 
that  they  had  the  right  of  proposing  any  measure 
to  meet  the  emeigency  ;  for  example,  we  find  that 
Demosthenes  gives  them  an  scoount  of  the  conduct 
of  Aeschines  and  himself^  when  sent  out  as  ambas^ 
sadors  to  Philip,  in  consequence  of  which  they  pro- 
pose a  bill  to  the  people.  Again,  when  Philip  seised 
on  Ebteia  (n.  a  338),  the  senate  was  immediately 
called  together  by  the  piytanes  to  doteimine  wh^ 
was  best  to  be  done.  (Dem.  De  FaL  Leg,  p^ 
346,  De  Cor,  p.  284.)  But,  besides  possessing  the 
initiatory  power  of  whidi  we  have  spdcen,  the 
senate  was  sometimes  dd^gated  by  the  people  to 
determine  absolntely  about  particular  matken,  with- 
out reference  to  the  assembly.  Thus  we  an  told 
(DenL  De  FaL  Leg.  p.  389)  that  the  people  oava 
the  senate  power  to  decide  about  sending  ambas* 
sadon  to  Philip ;  and  Andoddes  (Ilepl  Miwmi- 
/kW)  informs  us  that  the  senate  was  invested 
with  absolute  authority  (^r  T&p  o^oicpdrtip),  to 
investigate  the  outrages  committed  upon  the  statoes 
of  Hermes,  previoudy  to  the  sailing  of  the  Sicilian 
expedition. 

Sometimes  alM  the  senate  was  empowered  to 
act  in  conjunction  with  the  nomothetae  (ovvso- 
/io0cTc«»r),  as  on  the  revision  of  the  laws  after 
the  expuldon  of  the  Thirty  by  Thnsybulus  and 
his  party,  a.  c.  403.  (Andoc.  De  MffeL  p.  12  ; 
Dem.  c,  Timoer,  p^  708.)  Moreover,  it  was  the 
province  of  the  senate  to  recdve  elaarffekUu^  or 
informations  of  extraordinary  crimes  committed 
against  the  state,  and  for  which  then  was  no  me- 
cul  law  provided.  The  senate  in  such  cases  dther 
decided  themselves,  or  referred  the  case  to  one  of 
the  courts  of  the  hdiaea,  especially  if  they  thought 
it  required  a  higher  penalty  than  it  was  competent 
for  uem  to  impose,  vis.,  500  drachmae.  It  was 
slso  their  duty  to  decide  on  the  qualification  of 
msgistntes,  and  the  character  of  members  of  their 
own  body.  But  besides  the  duties  we  have  enu- 
merated, die  senate  dischaiged  important  functions 
in  cases  of  finance.  All  legislative  authority,  in- 
deed, in  such  matten  rested  with  the  people,  the 
amount  of  expenditure  and  the  sources  of  revenue 
being  determined  by  the  decrees  which  they 
pBSsed ;  but  the  administration  was  entnisted  to 
the  senate,  as  the  executive  power  of  the  state, 
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and  nspoDBible  (&ir«^9vyo9)  to  the  people.     Thus 
Xenophon  (De  Rep,  Aih,  iii.  2)  tells  us  that  the 
senate  was  oocapied  with  providing  money,  with 
receiTixw  the  tribute,  and  with  the  management  of 
naval  tSban  and  the  temples ;  and  Lysias  (e, 
Nioom,  p.  185)  makes  the  following  remark :  — 
**  When  the  senate  has  sufficient  money  for  the 
administiation  of  affiun,  it  does  nothing  wrong ; 
but  when  it  is  in  want  of  funds,  it  receives  in- 
formations, and  confiscates  the  property  of  the 
citizens.**    The  letting  of  the  duties  (rcAdKou)  was 
also  under  its  superintendence,  and  those  who 
were  in  possession  of  any  sacred  or  public  moneys 
(Tcfw  KM  tffuL)  were  bound  to  pay  them  into 
the  senate-house  ;  and  in  dejEeralt  of  payment,  the 
senate  had  the  power  of  enforcing  it,  in  conformity 
with  the  laws  for  the  forming  of  the  duties  (ol 
r*KMfucoi  p6imi).    The  accounts  of  the  moneys 
that  had  been  received,  and  of  those  still  re- 
maining due,  were  delivered  to  the  senate  by  the 
apodectae,  or  public  treasurers.     [Apodbctax.] 
^  The  senate  ananged  also  the  application  of  the 
public  money,  even  in  trifling  matters,  such  as  the 
salary  of  the  poets ;  the  superintendence  of  the 
cavalry  maintained  by  the  state,  and  the  ex- 
amination of  the  infirm  (JUHinwroi)  supported  by 
the  state,  are  particulariy  mentioned  among  its 
duties ;  the  public  debte  were  also  paid  under  ito 
direction.  From  this  enumeration  we  are  justified  in 
inferring  that  all  questions  of  finance  were  confided 
to  ite  supreme  regulation.**    (Bockh,  PvbL  Eoon, 
of  AthenSf  p.  154,  2nd  ed.)    Another  very  im- 
portant duty  of  the  senators  was  to  take  care  that 
a  certain  number  of  triremes  was  built  every  year, 
for  which  puzpoee  they  were  supplied  with  mon^ 
by  the  state ;  in  defiuilt  of  so  doing,  they  were  not 
allowed  to  daim  the  honour  of  wearing  a  crown, 
or  chaplet  (oT^^cvot),  at  the  expiration  of  their 
year  oi  office.    (Aiy.  OraL  e,  Androi.) 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  there  vrere  two 
rlasBfi  or  stfts  of  proedri  in  the  senate,  one  of 
which,  amoonting  to  ten  in  number,  belonged  to 
the  presiding  tribe ;  the  other  consisted  of  nine, 
chosen  by  lot  by  the  chairman  of  the  presiding 
proedri  from  the  nine  non-presiding  tribes,  one 
from  each,  as  ofken  as  either  the  senate  or  the  peo- 
ple were  convened.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
they  were  not  elected  as  the  other  proedri,  for 
seven  days,  but  only  for  as  many  hours  as  the 
session  of  the  senate,  or  meeting  of  the  people, 
lasted.  Now  it  has  been  a  question  what  were 
the  respective  duties  of  these  two  dasses :  but  it 
appears  dear  to  us  that  it  was  the  proedri  of  the 
pntidimff  tribe  who  proposed  to  the  people  in 
assembly,  the  subjects  for  discussion ;  redted,  or 
caused  to  be  redted,  the  previous  bill  (irpo€o^ 
Xcvfta)  of  the  senate ;  offidated  as  preudents  in 
conjunction  with  their  tirwrdrris,  or  coairman,  and 
dischaiged,  in  foct,  all  the  functions  implied  by  the 
words  xpVfw^^C^^"  'P^'  '"'^^  9^fwp,  For  ample 
aignmento  in  support  of  this  opinion  the  reader  is 
reforred  to  Schdmann.  (De  Com,  p.  83.  tnnsL) 
It  does  indeed  appear  fix>m  decrees  furnished  by 
inscriptions,  and  other  authorities,  that  in  later 
time  the  proedri  of  the  nine  tribes  exercised  some 
of  those  nmctions  which  the  orations  of  Demos- 
thenes, and  his  oontempoirBries^  justify  us  in  assign- 
ing to  the  proedri  of  the  presiding  tribe.  It  must, 
however,  be  remarked  that  all  such  decrees  were 
passed  after  b.  a  308,  when  there  were  twelve 
tribes ;  and'^hat  we  cannot,  from  the  practice  of 
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those  days,  arrive  at  any  oonduBions  relative  to  the 
customs  of  fonner  ages. 

If  it  is  asked  whiU,  then,  were  the  duties  of  these 
proedri  in  earlier  times,  Uie  answer  must  be  in  a 
greaX  measure  conjectural  ;  but  the  opinion  of 
SchSmann  on  this  point  seems  very  pUiusible.  He 
observes  that  the  piytanes  had  extensive  and  im- 
portant duties  entrusted  to  them  ;  that  they  wen 
all  of  one  tribe,  and  therefore  dosely  oonneeted ; 
that  they  officiated  for  35  days  as  presidentoof  the 
representatives  of  the  other  tribes  ;  and  that  they 
had  ample  opportunities  of  combining  for  the  bene- 
fit of  their  own  tribe  at  the  expense  of  the  conmiu- 
nity.  To  prevent  this,  and  watch  their  conduct 
whenever  any  business  was  brought  before  the 
senate  and  assembly,  may  have  been  the  reason  for 
appointing,  by  lot,  nine  other  quad-presidents,  re- 
presentatives of  tiie  non-presidixig  tribes,  who  would 
protest  and  interfere,  or  approve  and  sanction  as 
they  might  think  fit  Supposing  this  to  have  been 
the  object  of  their  appointment  in  the  first  instance^ 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  they  might  at  last  have  been 
united  with  the  proper  proedn,  in  the  performance 
of  duties  originally  appropriated  to  the  latter. 

In  connection  wiUi  the  proedri  we  meet  with 
the  expresdon  ii  wpo^ptwwra  ^vKfj.  Our  in- 
fiumation  on  this  subject  is  derived  from  the  speech 
of  Aeschines  against  Timarchusv  who  informs  ua, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  unseemly  conduct  of 
Timarchus,  on  one  occasion,  before  the  assembly, 
a  new  law  was  passed,  in  virtue  of  which,  a  tribe 
was  chosen  by  lot  to  keep  order,  and  dt  as  pren- 
dents  under  the  /S^fta,  or  platform  on  which  the 
orators  stood.  No  remark  is  made  on  the  subject 
to  warrant  us  in  supposing  that  senators  only  were 
elected  to  this  office  ;  it  seems  more  probable  that 
a  certain  number  of  persons  was  chosen  from  the 
tribe  on  which  the  lot  had  follen,  and  commisdoned 
to  dt  along  with  tiie  prytanes  and  the  proedri,  and 
that  they  assisted  in  keeping  order.  We  may 
here  remark  that  if  any  of  the  speakers  (filiroptsy 
misconducted  themsdves  either  in  the  senate  or 
tile  assembly,  or  were  gaJlty  of  any  act  of  violence 
to  the  ivtirrirriSf  after  the  breaking  up  of  dther, 
the  proedri  had  the  power  to  inflict  a  summary 
fine,  or  bring  the  matter  before  the  senate  and 
assembly  at  uie  next  meeting,  if  they  thought  the 
case  required  it 

The  meetings  of  the  senate  were,  as  we  learn 
fix>m  various  passages  of  the  Attic  orators,  open  to 
strangers ;  thus  Demosthenes  (De  FaL  Leg.  p^  346) 
says  that  the  senate-house  wai^  on  a  particular  oo- 
cadon,  fuH  of  strangers  (ftcorby  fp  liutrmy)  :  in 
Aeschines  (e.  Clee.  p.  71.  20)  we  read  of  a  motion 
**  that  strangers  do  withdmw  **  (jtrratmiadiupos 
rovs  tHi^aSf  Dobree,  Advere.  vol.  L  p.  542).  Nay, 
private  individuals  were  sometimes,  by  a  special 
decree,  authorised  to  come  forward  and  give  advice 
to  the  senate.  The  senate-house  was  called  rh 
fiovKfin^piav^  and  contained  two  chapels,  one  ol 
Ztbs  $ovKauoSy  another  of  *AOripa  fiouXala,  in 
which  it  was  customary  for  the  senators  to  ofifer 
up  certain  prayers  before  proceeding  to  business. 
(Antiph.  De  Oior,  p.  787.) 

The  piytanes  also  had  a  building  to  hold  their 
meetings  in,  where  they  were  entertained  at  the 
public  expense  during  their  prytany.  This  was 
called  the  itfvreafuop^  and  was  used  for  a  variety 
of  purposes.  [Prttanbion.]  Thucydides  (iL 
15),  indeed,  tells  us  that  before  the  time  of  The- 
seus every  dty  of  Attica  had  its  /SovXc^pwr  and 
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(Q|i|iin  to  the  opinioD  that  Solon  did  not  vrigiiule 
tke  taaXe  at  Athou. 

The  Diunlwr  of  tribct  al  Alliena  wu  not  ilmji 
tm  ;  BO  alleiatioa  took  place  in  K.  C  306,  when 
I>emetriiu  PolioRete*  bad  libented  the  dtj  from 
the  nauipolion  of  CaHUidei.  Two  were  then 
added,  and  cmlled  Denwtna*.  and  AntigiHiii,  in 
hDnoni  of  Ddnetrioa  and  hii  &iher.  It  ii  evident 
that  thia  change,  and  the  omaeqnent  addition  of 
100  memben  to  the  aenate,  moit  hate  Taried  the 
order  and  length  of  the  piytanea.  The  tribei  juit 
menttooed  were  afterwudi  oiled  Ptolemau  and 
Attaiii  1  and  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  who  beau- 
tified and  improTed  Athena  (Pana.  L  IS.  §  6),  a 
thirteeath  wu  added,  called  from  him  Iladrionia. 
An  edict  of  thii  emperor  hai  beea  preterred,  which 
pcoiei  that  eren  in  his  time  the  Atheniani  kept  up 
the  ahow  at  their  former  inatilulloDi.  (Hermann, 
Criidk.  Slaattallalli.  S  125,  &c  ;  Schumann,  Dt 
Comi^  AAtniauium.)  [R.  W.] 

BOULEU'SEOS  GRAPH  E'  (flouXiiotm 
Ifafif),  an  impschmenl  for  conapiiacf .  ^vKti- 
viKf,  being  in  thia  caae  the  abbreviated  form  of 
ivitovMivm,  a  the  name  of  two  widely  different 
actiou  at  Aitic  law.  The  Scat  wna  the  accuaation 
of  conapirac;  againal  life,  and  might  be  inilituled 
bj  the  peiaon  therebj'  allaclied,  if  competent  to 
bring  an  action  ;  if  atherwiae,  bj  hia  or  her  1^1 
|Alran  (v^ioj^  Jn  oue  of  the  plot  having  Boc- 
teeded,  the  deceased  might  be  repreaenled  in  (he 
prDieeatton  bj  near  kinamen  (ol  irtti  dM+iir^Toj), 
or,  if  thej  were  inccanpelenl,  bj  the  *6ptot,  tt 
above  mentiooed.  (Meier,  AH.  Froc.  p.  161.)  The 
criminalitj  of  the  aecuted  wai  independent  of  the 
ruolt  of  the  conapiracy  (Harpocrat.),  and  the 
peullj,  apon  conviction,  wiu  the  nme  a*  thai 
incornd  bj  the  actual  munlerera.  (Andoc  Dt 
MfL  p.  *6.  5.)  The  preiidency  of  the  court  upon 
a  trial  of  thia  kind,  aa  in  moat  iicai  ^nmf,  be- 
loi^cd  to  the  king  arehon  (Miier,  Aa.  /'roe. 
p.  312),  and  the  court  itaelf  wna  compoied  of  the 
epbetar,  utting  at  the  Palladium,  according  to 
Ineua  and  Arialotle,  aa  cilcd  by  Hupocmlion, 
who^  however,  alto  mentioni  thai  the  areiopagui 
■a  atsled  bj  Deinarchiia  to  have  been  the  proprT 
tribunal. 

The  othn-  action,  flouAtiifffoM,  waa  available 
•poD  a  peiaon  finding  himtelf  wrongfully  inscribed 
^  a  Btate  debtor  in  the  regialers,  or  tdUs,  which 
wen  kept  by  the  different  financial  officer*.  Meier 
{^O.  Proc  p.  339),  however,  luggertJ  that  a  ma- 
ntnte  that  had  ao  offended,  would  probably  be 
he  fiBinu,  or  ^ixup^Bi ' 

. .,  «  which  the  public  condm 

a  wai  examined ;  m  that  generally'  the 
defcDdwit  in  thii  action  would  be  a  private  —■' — 
that  bad  directed  auch  an  inaortion  at  hi 
peril.  Flwn  the  (usage  in  Demoalhenea,  it  aeenia 
dmibtAil  whether  the  diaenfranchisement  (ivyJa) 
of  the  plaintiff  as  a  itate-debtor  was  in  abeyance 
while  thia  action  waa  pending.  Dnnoathenes  at 
fint  tmatM  (c.  Aritlcs.  I  p  77fl.  19),  bnt  after- 
warda(p.79B.  I)aiy»e<  that  ii  waa  not.  (See, 
however,  Meier,  AO.  Pne.  p.  310,  and  Bdckh's 
natei)  The  distinction  between  this  action  and 
the  rimilar  one  ifvifSryvfu^i,  is  eiptained  under 
the  btlcr  title.  [J.S.M.] 

BOULEUTE'RION.  [BouLa,  p  212,  i.] 
BBACAE  or  BRACCAE  (i™top».i),  tro' 
These,  as  well  aa  variooi  other 
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aitide*  oraimour  and  of  drsa  [Aomacw,  AacD\ 

Ahkillj],  were  common  to  all  the  nations  which 
encircled  die  Oreek  and  Roman  papulation,  e 
from  the   ■    '■       -     -'       '-'    - 


lenea,  king  of  Sparta,  deacribed 
e  attire  of  a  large  portion  of  them  in  theae  terma : 
-  **  They  any  bows  and  a  abort  spear,  and  go 
battle  in  tnsrsers  and  with  hats  apon  their 
!ada."  (Herod.  *.  49.)  Hence  alio  the  phraae 
nieoiiti  du/itii  orcM,  signifying  that  those  who 
ore  tmwaers  were  in  general  armed  with  the 
iw.  (Propert.  iii,  3.  IT.)  In  particular,  we 
e  informed  of  the  uae  of  trowaers  or  pantalo'ss 
nong  the  following  nation 
ctiiana;  the  Pai^iiana; 
Sacae;  i 

tboTeuloncai  the  Belgae;  the  Briloaa  g  and  the 
Oauls. 

The  I^tiu  word   brtueat    ii  the  wme  as  the 

Scotliah  "  breeks  "  and   the  En^iafa  "  brMchsa." 

Corresponding  terma  ar«  naed  in  all  the  iMXtbem 

languageo.     Alao  the  Coaaack  and  Peraian  tnwwn 

of  the  present  day  differ  in  do  matoial  rented 

from  those  which  were  anciently  won  in  the  Mine 

itriea.      In   andenl   moDumenls   we   End  tha 

re-mentioned  people  constantly  exhibited  in 

'ters,  thus  clearly  distmguislung  them  from 


0  the  Atlantic  < 


Trowsen  were  prindpally  wooden  ;  bat  Agathias 
etate*  (//iX,  ii.  5)  that  in  Eurooe  they  were  also 
made  of  linen  and  of  leather  ;  probably  the  Asiatics 
made  (hem  of  cotton  and  of  lilk.  Sometimei  they 
were  striped  [rirgatae,  Propert.  iv.  11.  43),  and 
,coloun(TD«U«i, 


Xen.  Aiub.  i.  5.  S  i).  The  Oreeka  a 
have  worn  them.  They  were  also  unknawn  at 
Rome  during  the  republican  period  ;  and  in  A.  n. 
G9  Caecina  gave  great  offence  on  his  inarch  inlo 
Italy,  because  he  wore  tmcooe,  which  were  re- 
garded as  Uigaia,  larianm.  (Tac  HiM.  IL  20.) 
In  the  next  century,  however,  they  giBdually  oune 
into  UH  at  Rome  ;  but  they  would  appear  never  Is 
have  been  generally  worn.  It  is  rccoTtled  oC 
Aleinnder  Sevenia  that  he  wore  white  braccae, 
and  not  crimion  ones  (cooeinme),  as  had  been  the 
cuitom  with  preceding  empcrora.  The  me  of  them 
in  the  cilr  was  forbidden  by  Honoriui.  (Lainprid. 
I  Ala.  &iir.  40.)  [J.  Y.] 

I      BRASIDEIA  [^pmiltm),  a  fe«tival  celebrated 
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■t  Sfparta  in  honoar  of  their  great  g^end  BrasidM, 
who^  after  his  death,  in  b.  a  422,  receired^  the 
hononn  of  a  hero.  (Paiu.  ill.  14.  §  1 ;  Aristot 
Bti.  Nie.  ▼.  7.)  It  was  held  eyery  year  with 
ontioDB  and  oontetti,  in  which  none  but  Spartans 
were  allowed  to  partake. 

Brasideia  were  also  celebrated  at  AmphipoliB, 
which,  though  a  colony  of  Athena,  transferred  the 
honour  of  Krltrrns  from  Hanion  to  Brasidaa,  who 
was  buried  there,  and  paid  him  heroic  honours  by 
an  annual  festival  with  sacrifices  and  contests. 
(Thucyd.  t.  11.)  [L.  S.] 

BRAUKO'NIA  (fifHWfxipia),  a  festival  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  Artemis  Brauronia,  in  the 
Attic  town  of  Brauron  (Herod,  ri.  138),  where, 
according  to  Pausanias  (i.  23.  §  9,  33.  §  1,  ill  16. 
§  6,  viiL  46.  §  2),  Orestes  and  Iplugeneia,  on  their 
return  from  Tanria,  were  supposed  by  the  Athenians 
to  have  landed,  and  left  the  statue  of  the  Tanrian 
goddess.  (See  MUller,  Dor.  L  9.  §  5  and  6.)  '  It 
was  held  every  fifth  year,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  ten  Itporoioi  (PoUuz,  viiL  9, 31 ) ;  and  the 
ehief  solemnity  consisted  in  the  circumstance  that 
the  Attic  girls  between  the  ages  of  five  and  ten 
yean,  dressed  in  crocus-coloured  garments,  went  in 
solemn  procession  to  the  sanctuary  (Suidas,  s,  v, 
"Apicros ;  SchoL  on  Aristoph,  L^wutr.  646),  where 
they  were  consecrated  to  the  goddess.  During 
this  act  the  Ufwrotol  sacrificed  a  goat  and  the 
girls  performed  a  propitiatory  rite  in  which  they 
unitated  bears.  Tnis  rite  may  have  arisen  simply 
from  the  drcnmstanee  that  the  bear  was  sacred  to 
Artemis,  especially  In  Arcadia  (MiUler,  Dor,  iL  9. 
§  3);  but  a  tradition  preserved  in  Suidas  i».v, 
^ApKTos)  relates  its  origin  as  follows:  —  In  the 
Attic  town  of  Phanidae  a  bear  was  kept,  which 
was  so  tame  that  it  was  allowed  to  go  about  quite 
fipeely,  and  received  its  food  frtim  and  among  men. 
One  day  a  girl  ventured  to  play  with  it,  and,  on 
treating  the  animal  rather  harshly,  it  turned  round 
and  tore  her  to  pieces.  Her  brothers,  enraged  at 
this,  went  out  and  killed  the  bear.  The  Athenians 
now  were  visited  by  a  plague ;  and,  when  they 
consulted  the  oracle,  the  answer  was  given  that 
they  would  get  rid  of  the  evil  which  had  befidlen 
them  if  they  would  compel  some  of  their  citizens 
to  make  their  daughters  propitiate  Artemis  by  a 
rite  called  ^i^Mcrc^iy,  for  the  crime  committed 
against  the  animal  sacred  to  the  goddess.  The 
command  was  more  than  obeyed ;  for  the  Athenians 
decreed  that  from  thenceforth  all  women,  before 
they  could  marry,  should  have  taken  part  once  in 
this  festival,  and  have  been  consecrated  to  the 
goddess.  Hence  the  girls  themselves  were  called 
apKTot^  the  consecration  &pirrc(a,  the  act  of  con- 
lecratii^  ^kfurrc^ccy,  and  to  celebrate  the  festival 
ipjcrc^o-ffoi.  (Hesych.  and  Harpocrat  «.  v. ; 
SiehoL  on  Arittoph,  L  c)  But  as  the  girls  when 
they  celebrated  this  festival  were  nearly  ten  years 
old,  the  verb  Scicarc^ir  was  sometimes  used  in- 
stead of  hpKTtif^w.  (Comp.  C.  F.  Hermann,  Handb. 
der  goUeadiautL  Alterth.  §  62.  note  9.) 

There  was  also  a  quinquennial  festival  called 
Branronia,  which  was  celebrated  by  men  and  dis- 
solute women,  at  Brauron,  in  honour  of  Dionysus. 
(Aristoph.  Pa»,  870,  with  the  note  of  the  Scho- 
liast; and  Suidas  f.  o.  Bpavp«6i^.)  Whether  its 
celebration  took  place  at  the  same  time  as  that  of 
Artemis  Branronia  (as  has  been  supposed  by 
Mtiller,  Dor,  iL  9.  §  5,  in  a  note,  which  has,  how- 
erer,  been  omitted  m  the  English  translation),  must 
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remain  uncertain,  although  the  very  difiisrent  cha- 
racters of  the  two  festivals  incline  us  rather  to 
believe  that  they  were  not  celebrated  at  the  same 
time.  According  to  Hesychius,  whose  statement, 
however,  is  not  supported  by  any  ancient  authoritp', 
the  Iliad  was  recited  at  the  Brauronian  festival  of 
Dionysus  by  rhapsodists.  (Comp.  Hemsterh.  ad 
PoUwrni^  iz.  74 ;  Welcker,  Der  EpuAe  Qyvfaw, 
p.  391.)  [L.a] 

BREVIA'RIUBf,  or  BREVIA'RIUM  ALA- 
RICIA'NUM.  Alaric  the  Second,  king  of  the 
Visigoths,  who  reigned  from  a.  d.  484  to  ▲.  d.  507, 
in  the  twenty  eeoond  year  of  his  reign  (a.  d.  506) 
commissioned  a  body  of  jurists,  probably  Romans, 
to  make  a  selection  fitntt  the  Roman  laws  and  the 
Roman  law  writers,  which  should  form  a  code  for 
the  use  of  his  Roman  subjects.  The  code,  when 
made,  was  confirmed  by  the  bishops  azfd  nobility  at 
Aduris  (Aire  in  Gascon^) ;  and  a  copy,  signed  by 
Anianus,  the  referendanus  of  Alaric,  was  sent  to 
each  comes,  with  an  order  to  use  no  other  law  or 
legal  form  in  his  court  (irf  m/oro  teo  nulla  aUaUm 
neqMJuria/brmtda  prrferri  vd  recipi  prauumatm''). 
The  signature  of  Anianus  was  for  the  poipose  of 
giving  authenticity  to  the  official  copies  of  the  code ; 
a  circumstance  wluch  has  been  so  far  misondentood 
that  he  has  sometimes  been  considered  as  the  com- 
piler of  the  code,  and  it  has  been  called  Breviarium 
Aniani  This  code  has  no  peculiar  name,  so  fiir 
as  we  know :  it  was  called  Lex  Romana  Visi- 
gothorum,  and  at  a  later  period,  frequently  Lex 
Thoodoeii,  from  the  title  of  the  first  and  most  import- 
ant part  of  its  contents.  The  name  Breviarium,  or 
Breviarium  Alaricianum,  does  not  appear  before 
the  sixteenth  century. 

The  following  are  the  contents  of  the  Breviarium, 
with  their  order  in  the  code: — 1.  Codex  Theo- 
dosianns,  xvi  books.  2.  Novdlae  of  Theodosios  ii, 
Valentinian  iii,  Maxcian,  Majorian,  Severus.  3. 
The  Institutions  of  Gains,  ii  books.  4.  Pauli 
Receptae  Sententiae,  v  books.  5.  Codex  Orego- 
rianus,  v  books.  6.  Codex  Hermogenianus^  i 
book.     7.  Papinianus,  lib.  L  Responsorum. 

The  code  was  thus  composed  of  two  kinds  of 
materials,  imperial  constitutions,  which,  both  in  the 
code  itself  and  the  commonitorimn  or  notice  pre- 
fixed to  it,  are  called  Lege*  ;  and  the  writings  of 
Roman  jurists,  which  are  called  «/«•.  Both  the 
Codex  Gregorianus  and  Hermoffenianus,  being 
compilations  made  without  any  legal  authority, 
are  included  under  the  head  of  Jus.  The  selec- 
tions are  extracts,  which  are  accompanied  with 
an  interpretation,  except  in  the  case  of  the  In- 
stitutions of  Gains  ;  as  a  general  rule,  the  text,  so 
&r  as  it  was  adopted,  was  not  altered.  The  Insti- 
tutions of  Gains,  however,  are  abridged  or  epito- 
mised, and  such  alterations  as  were  considered 
necessary  for  the  time  are  introduced  into  the 
text :  this  part  of  the  work  required  no  interpre- 
tation, and  accordingly  it  has  none.  There  an 
passages  in  the  epitome  which  are  not  taken  from 
Gaius.    (Gaius,  iil  127,  ed.  Goeschen.) 

This  code  is  of  considerable  value  for  the  history 
of  Roman  law,  as  it  contains  several  sources  <^  the 
Roman  law  which  are  otherwise  unknown,  especi- 
ally Panlus  and  the  five  first  books  of  the  Theo- 
dosian  code.  Since  the  discovery  of  the  Institu- 
tions of  Gains,  that  part  of  this  code  is  of  less 
vafaie. 

The  author  of  the  Epitome  of  Guns  in  the 
Breviarium  p..M  little  attention  to  retainii^  the 
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wofdfl  of  the  ofiflina],  and  a  compariion  of  the 
Epitome  and  the  MS.  of  Gaiiu  is  therefore  of  little 
advantage  in  thie  point  of  view.  The  Bpitome  ii, 
howerer,  ttill  naefnl  in  showinffwhatsabjectoweie 
diaauied  in  Gaioa,  and  thus  filling  np  (so  &r  as 
the  material  contents  are  ooncorned)  some  of  the 
lacunae  of  the  Verona  MS. 

A  complete  edition  of  this  code  was  pnblished 
by  Sichard,  in  his  Codex  Theodosianus,  Basileae, 
1528,  small  folio.  (Schidting,  JiMnipriuiento  Veba 
Amie-JMaimiaam^  Lugd.  Bat  1717;  Jw  CwiU 
AnUjmttimanemHy  Berlin,  1815 ;  Jolu  PauIU  lU- 
eepL  Sadat.  Lib.  ▼.  ed.  Amdts,  Bonn,  1833  ; 
SaTigny,  Getdadd^  des  Rom.  HeekU  tm  MittelaUer. 
il  c  8  ;  BiJcking,  IfutUuikmeMy  i  90,  &c  ;  Gains, 
Pra^ath  Priuuie  Editiom  Ptaemisaa.)      [O.  L.] 

BRUTTIA'NI,  stares  whose  duty  it  was  to 
wait  npon  the  Roman  magirtrates.  They  are  sfud 
to  have  been  originally  taken  from  among  the 
Brattiana,  becanse  this  people  continued  from  first 
to  last  fiiithfiil  to  Hannibal  (Festos,  $.  v.  BnUiatn; 
GelL  X.  3) ;  but  Niebuhr  (ffisi.  of  Rome^  vol  ui. 
note  944)  is  disposed  to  think  that  these  servants 
b«e  this  name  long  before,  since  both  Stiabo  (vi 
pb255)  and  Diodoms  (rvi  15)  state  that  this  word 
Bignxfied  revolted  slaves. 

BU'CCINA  (iSvictb^),  a  kind  of  horn-trumpet, 
andently  made  oat  of  a  shelL  It  is  thus  happily 
descxibed  by  Ovid  {Met.  L  335):-- 

**  Cava  buccina  sumitnr  illi 
TortQis,  in  latom  quae  turbine  cresdt  ab  imo: 
Buccina,  quae  in  medio  concepit  ut  ae'ra  ponto, 
Littoia  voce  replet  sub  utroque  jacentia  Phoebo." 

The  mnsical  instrument  hucdna  nearly  resembled 
in  shape  the  shell  buedKum^  and,  like  it,  might 
almost  be  described  from  the  above  lines  (in  the 
langoage  of  conchologists),  as  spiral  and  gibbons. 
The  two  drawings  in  the  annexed  woodcut  a^;ree 
with  this  account.  In  the  first,  taken  from  a  friexe 
(Bumeyli  Hiatary  of  Musie^  vol.  i.  pi.  6),  the 
tmeeuia  is  carved  for  the  convenience  of  tlie  per- 
fimner,  with  a  voy  wide  month,  to  diffuse  and 
increase  the  sound.  In  the  next,  a  copy  of  an 
ancient  scolptnre  taken  from  Bknchini^  work  {De 
Muddi  Inatrum.  Vetentm,  p.  15.  pi.  2,  18),  it  still 
Rtaitts  the  original  form  of  the  shelL 
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The  inscriptions  quoted  by  Bartholini  (De  Tibiis, 
p.  226)  seem  to  prove  that  the  ftiuvwa  was  distinct 
fitan  the  conm;  but  it  is  often  (as  in  Aen.  viL 
519)  confonnded  with  it  The  buccina  seems  to 
have  been  chiefiy  distinguished  by  the  twisted 
6m  of  the  shell,  from  which  it  was  orifpnally 


made.  In  later  times  it  was  cured  from  bora, 
and  perhaps  (rem  wood  or  metal,  so  as  to  imitate 
the  uiell.  The  bucdna  was  chiefly  used  to  pro- 
claim the  watches  of  the  dav  (Senee.  T%ye$L  798) 
and  of  the  night,  hence  called  buedna  prmoy  ss> 
CHMcIa,  &C.  (Polyb.  xiv.  8;  Liv.  zxvi  15;  SiL 
Ital  vil  154 ;  Propert  iv.  4.  63 ;  Cic.  Pro  Mwr. 
9.)  It  was  ajso  blown  at  funerals,  and  at  festive 
entertainments  both  before  sitting  down  to  table 
and  after.  (Tacit  Ann.  xv.  30.)  Kacrobius(l  8) 
tells  us  that  tritons  holding  (mcdMoe  were  fixed  on 
the  roof  of  the  temple  of  Situm. 

The  musician  who  played  the  hmedma  was  called 
huedmator,  [B.  J.] 

BULLA,  a  circular  plate  or  boss  of  metal,  so 
called  firom  its  resemblance  in  fimn  to  a  bubble 
floating  upon  water.  Bright  studs  of  this  descrip- 
tion were  used  to  adorn  the  sword-belt  (mtrm 
btUUa  dngukk,  Viig.  Aen,  ix..  359 ;  bmllie  oaptr 
baUeua,  Sid.  ApolL  Cbrm.  2).  Another  use  of 
them  was  in  doors,  the  parts  of  which  were  fas- 
tened together  by  brass-neaded,  or  even  l^^  gold- 
headed  nails.  (Plant  Amu,  ii.  4,  20;  Ci&  Verr. 
iv.  56.)  The  magnificent  branie  doors  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome  are  enriched  with  hiffhly  orna- 
mented bosses,  some  of  which  are  hen  uown. 
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We  most  frequently  read,  however,  of  bullae  as 
ornaments  worn  by  childron  suspoided  from  the 
neck,  and  especially  by  the  sons  of  the  noUe  and 
wealthy.  Such  a  one  is  called  ieree  ftatfotes  by 
Juvenal  (Sat.  xiv.  4).  His  bulla  was  made  of  thin 
plates  of  gold.  Its  usual  farm  is  shown  in  the 
annexed  woodcut,  which  represents  a  fine  holla 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is  of  the 
size  of  the  originaL 


The  use  of  the  btd/a,  like  that  of  the  practexta, 
was  derived  from  the  Etruscans,  whence  it  is 
called  by  Juvenal  (v.  164)  aumm  Eiruacum.  It 
was  originally  worn  only  by  the  children  of  the 
patricians,  but  subsequently  by  all  of  free  birth  (Ci& 
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Vtrr,  i  58) ;  while  chfldren  of  the  libertmi  were 
only  permitted  to  wear  an  ornament  of  the  same 
kind  made  of  leather  (nodut  temtum  et  mgman  de 
paupere  lorOy  JnT.  t.  165 ;  UberHnu  toortea,  ABCon. 
ad  Oic.  L  c).  The  buUa  was  bud  aside,  together 
with  the  praetexta,  and  waa  conaecrated  on  this 
occasion  to  the  Laies.  (Pers.  t.  31.)  Examples 
of  hoys  represented  with  the  bulla  |ire  not  unfre- 
quent  in  stataes,  on  tombs,  and  in  other  works  of 
art.  (Spon,  MUe,  p.  299 ;  Middleton,  AtU.  Mom. 
tab.  3.)  [J.  Y.] 

BURIS.    [Aratrum.] 

BUSTUA'RII.    [FuNua.] 

BUSTUM.    [FuNus.] 

BUXUM  (ir^of),  properly  means  the  wood  of 
the  box  tree,  but  was  given  as  a  name  to  many 
thinss  made  of  this  wood.  The  tablets  used  for 
writing  on,  and  corered  with  wax  {tabulae  eertxtae), 
were  usually  made  of  this  wood.  Hence  we  read 
in  Propertius  (iii.  22.  8),  **  Vulgari  buxo  sordida 
oera  fnif*  These  tabeUae  were  sometimes  called 
terata  buaea.  In  the  same  way  the  Greek  tu|W, 
farmed  from  w^of,  **  box- wood,**  came  to  be  ap- 
plied  to  any  tablets,  whether  they  were  made  of 
this  wood  or  any  other  substance  ;  in  which  sense 
the  word  occurs  in  the  Septuagint  (r Jk  vii|(a  rjt 
XiOufOf  Eand.  xxiv.  12 ;  compare  Ft,  xxx.  8 ;  Ilab. 
112). 

Tops  were  made  of  box-wood  (vohtbUe  buxtrni, 
Viig.  Aem,  TiL  382  ;  Pers.  iii.  51)  ;  and  also  all 
wind  instruments,  especially  the  flute,  as  is  the  case 
m  the  present  day  (Ov.  E»  Pont,  i.  1 .  45,  Met.  xii. 
158,  Fatt,  tI  697 ;  Viig.  Aen,  ix.  619).  Combs 
also  were  made  of  the  same  wood ;  whence  Juvenal 
(xiT.  194)  speaks  oi  oajnit  mtaetum  bum, 

BYSSUS  (3^<ro5).  It  has  been  a  subject  of 
some  dispute  whether  the  byssus  of  the  ancients 
was  cotton  or  linen.  Herodotus  (iL  86)  says  that 
the  mummies  were  wrapped  up  in  byssine  dndon 
(<raf96yos  fiwraltnis  rcAofwo'i),  which  Rosellini 
and  many  modem  writers  maintain  to  be  cotton. 
The  only  decisive  test,  however,  as  to  the  material 
of  mummy  cloth  is  the  microscope  ;  and  from  the 
numerous  examinations  which  have  been  made,  it 
is  quite  certain  that  the  mummy  cloth  was  made 
of  flax  and  not  of  cotton,  and  therefore  whenever 
the  ancient  writers  apply  the  term  byssus  to  the 
mummy  cloth,  we  must  understand  it  to  mean 
linen. 

The  word  byssus  appears  to  come  from  the 
Hebrew  butzj  and  the  Oreeks  probably  got  it 
through  the  Phoenicians.  (See  Ge8enius*s  T^e- 
taunu,)  Pausanias  (vi.  26.  §  4)  says  that  the 
district  of  Elis  was  well  adapted  for  growing 
byssus,  and  remarks  that  all  the  people,  whose 
luid  is  adapted  for  it,  sow  hemp,  flax,  and  byssus. 
In  another  passage  (v.  5.  §  2)  he  says  that  Elis  is 
the  only  pUice  in  Greece  in  which  byssus  grows, 
and  remarks  that  the  byssus  of  Elis  is  not  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Hebrews  in  fineness,  but  not  so  yel- 
low ((ovO^).  The  women  in  Patiae  gained  their 
living  by  making  head-dresses  (xcicp^^aAot),  and 
weaving  doth  from  the  byssus  grown  in  Elis. 
(Pans,  vil  21.  §  7.) 

Among  later  writers,  the  word  byssus  may  per- 
haps be  used  to  indicate  either  cotton  or  Imen 
cloth.  Bdttiger  {Sabuta^  voL  ii.  p  105)  supposes 
that  the  byssus  was  a  kind  of  muslin,  which  was 
employed  in  making  the  cclcbratrd  Coan  garments. 
It  u  mentioned  in  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke  (xvL  9) 
at  part  of  the  dress  of  a  rich  man.    (Compare  Asv. 
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xviii.  12.)  It  waa  sometimes  dyed  of  a  purple  or 
crimson  colour  {fi^&otyov  wop^vpovv^  Hesych.). 
PUny  (xix.  4)  speaks  of  it  as  a  species  of  flax 
(Hmim\  and  says  that  it  served  nudierum  mamme 
ddioUt,  (Yates,  TeKtrinvm  Antiquontm,  p.  267, 
&c) 


C.K. 

CABEIllIA(Ka«€fpia),myBteries,  festivals,  and 
orgies  solemnised  in  aU  places  in  whkh  the  Pelaa- 
gian  Cabeiri,  the  most  mysterious  and  perplexing 
deities  of  Grecian  mythology,  were  worshipped, 
but  especially  in  Samothrace,  Imbros,  Lemnoa, 
Thebes,  Anthedon,  PeigamuB,and  Berytos.  (Paua. 
ix.25.  §5,  iv.l.  §5,  ix.22.  §5, 14.§6  ;  Euseb. 
Fra^,  Evang,  p.  31.)  Little  is  known  respecting 
the  rites  observed  in  these  mysteries,  as  no  one  was 
allowed  to  divulge  them.  (Strabo,  x.  p.  470,  &c ; 
Apollon.  Rhod.  l  917  ;  Orph.  Argon.  469;  Valer. 
FUcc  ii.  435.)  Dia^ras  is  said  to  have  provoked 
the  highest  indignation  of  the  Athenians  by  hia 
having  made  these  and  other  mysteries  public. 
(Athenag.  Leg.  ii.  5.)  The  most  celebrated  were 
those  of  the  ishmd  of  Samothrace,  which,  if  we 
may  judge  from  those  of  Lemnos,  were  solemnised 
every  year,  and  lasted  for  nine  days.  The  admia- 
sion  was  not  confined  to  men,  for  we  find  instances 
of  women  and  boys  being  initiated.  (SchoL  ad 
Eurip.  Phoen.  7;  Plut  Aleae.  2 ;  Donatus  ad  Tereni, 
Phorm,  L  15.)  Persons  on  their  admission  seem 
to  have  undergone  a  sort  of  examination  respect- 
ing the  life  tney  had  led  hitherto  (Plut  Laced, 
Apopkth,  AnkUad,  p.  141.  ed.  Tauchnits),  and 
were  then  purified  of  all  their  crimes,  even  if  they 
had  committed  murder.  (Livy.  xlv.  5  ;  Schd.  ad 
Tkeoent.  ii  12 ;  Hesych.  s.  v,  Kolris.)  The  priest 
who  undertook  the  purification  of  murderers  bora 
the  name  of  tcolris.  The  persons  who  were  ini- 
tiated received  a  purple  ribbon,  which  was  worn 
around  their  bodies  as  an  amulet  to  preserve,  them 
against  all  dangers  and  storms  of  the  sea.  (Schd. 
ctd  ApoUoH,  I.  c  i  Diodor.  v.  49.) 

Respecting  the  Lemnian  Cabeiria  we  know  that 
their  annual  celebration  took  place  at  night  (Cic. 
De  Nat,  Deor.  L  42),  and  lasted  for  nine  days, 
during  which  all  fires  of  the  island,  which  were 
tiiougnt  to  be  impure,  were  extinguished,  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  the  dead,  and  a  sacred  vessel  waa 
sent  out  to  fetch  new  fire  fitim  Delos.  During  these 
sacrifices  the  Cabeiri  were  thought  to  be  absent  with 
the  sacred  vessel ;  after  the  return  of  which,  the 
pure  fire  was  distributed,  and  a  new  life  began, 
probably  with  banquets.  (SchoL  ad  ApdHon.  R&od. 
I  608.) 

The  great  celebrity  of  the  Samothnciah  mys- 
teries seem  to  have  obscured  and  thrown  into  ob- 
livion those  of  Lemnos,  from  which  Pythagoras  is 
said  to  have  derived  a  part  of  his  wisdom.  (lam* 
blich.  Fit.  PyUt.  c  151 ;  compare  MQUer^a  Prolego 
menoy  p.  150.)  Concerning  the  celebration  of  the 
Cabeiria  in  other  places  nothing  is  known,  and  they 
seem  to  have  fallen  into  decay  at  a  very  eariy 
period.  (Comp.  Guthberlet,  De  Myatems  Deorwm 
Cabtrorwn^  Franequerae,  1704,  4to. ;  Welcker,Z>w 
Aexkyl.  Tril  p.  160,  &c. ;  E.  G.  Haupt,  De  ReH- 
gione  Cobiriaca^  1834,  4to. ;  Lobeck,  Aglaopkamm^ 
p.  1 281,  &c ;  Kenrick,  The  Egypt  ofHerod^  p.  264, 
Ac)  [L.  S.] 

CACABUS.     [AuTHBPSA.] 


tCAKOSiS. 

KAKEGKVRIAS  DIKE'  (Kcucnpayiaa  86n)), 
an  action  £n  abnsiye  langaage  in  the  Attic 
coartL  Thia  action  is  likewiae  caUed  Koicnyoplov 
ttm  (Dem.  e.  Mid.  p.  644),  XotZoflas  ttmi  (8i^<r«y 
AMSopCot,  Ariatoph.  Vap.  1207),  and  itaicoKoylas 
Mnf.  Thia  action  ooold  be  brought  againat  an 
indiiidnal  who  applied  to  another  certam  abnaiTe 
cpitheta,  inch  ai  iaf^pS^^os^  warfm^Mta^  &c., 
which  were  indnded  under  the  general  name  of 
kmi^^a.  [Aporrhbta.]  It  was  no  juatifica- 
tion  that  thoe  wordi  were  epoken  in  anger.  (Lji. 
c  Theomm.  pp.  372,  373.)  By  a  kw  of  Solon  it 
waa  also  Unrbidden  to  vpetik  eril  of  the  dead ;  and  if 
a  person  did  to,  he  waa  liable  to  this  action,  which 
coold  be  brooght  against  him  by  the  nearest  rela> 
tion  of  the  deceased.  (Dem.  c.  Z^tia.  pi  488,  c 
BoeoL  p.  1022 ;  Pint  SoL  c.  21.)  If  an  mdividoal 
abnaed  any  one  who  was  engaged  in  any  pnblie 
office,  the  offender  not  only  sn&red  the  ordinary 
poni^nnent,  but  ineorred  tiie  loss  of  his  rights  as  a 
citizen  {irt/da),  since  the  state  was  considered  to 
hare  been  insulted.     (Dem.  e.  Mid,  p.  524.) 

If  the  defendant  was  conTicted,  he  had  to  pay  a 
fine  of  500  drachmae  to  the  pkintiflL  (Isoc.  e. 
LodL  p.  396  ;  Lys.  e,  Tkeomm,  p^  354.)  Plntareh, 
however,  mentions  that,  according  to  one  of  Solon^ 
laws^  whoever  spoke  evil  of  a  penon  in  the  temples, 
eonrts  of  justice,  pablic  offices,  or  in  pablic  festi- 
vaia,  had  to  pay  five  drachmae  ;  but  as  Ptatner 
(/Vwesf  hd  dem  AttHeru,  vol.  ii  p.  192)  has  ob- 
aerred,  the  law  of  Solon  was  probably  changed, 
and  the  heaner  fine  of  500  drachmae  sabstitoted 
in  the  place  of  the  smaller  som.  Demosthenes, 
in  his  oration  agamst  Meidias  (p.  543)  speaks  of  a 
fine  of  1000  drachmae  ;  but  this  is  probably  to  be 
rgJained  by  soppoaing  that  Demosmenes  brought 
two  actions  micnyopias  ;  one  on  his  own  account, 
and  the  other  on  account  of  the  insults  which 
Meidias  had  committed  against  his  mother  and 
sister.  This  action  was  probably  brought  before  the 
thesmothatae  (Dem.  &  Mid,  p.  544),  to  whom  the 
rriated  HSpHnypapfi  belonged.  The  two  speeches 
of  Lysiaa  against  Theonmestns  were  spoken  in  an 
■ctkxn  of  this  kind. 

KAKOUyOIAS    DIKE'.       [Kakbgorias 

DiKB.} 

KAKCySIS  (jcdiMMris),  in  the  hmgnage  of  the 
Attie  law,  does  not  signify  erery  kind  of  ill-treat- 
ment, bat 

L  The  ill-treatment  of  parents  by  their  children 
(rndKatcu  Tor^nr).  2.  (H  women  by  their  hus- 
bands (MUuMrtf  ywauc&r),  3.  Of  heiresses  (jci- 
asM-tf  T«r  ^ucX^psir).  4.  Of  orphans  and  widows 
by  their  goardians  or  any  other  persons  (Kdutwrts 
Twr  hp^oMup  koSl  xyiP*virowr&if  ywcuK&y), 

1.  KdiuKns  TorJbr  was  committed  by  those  who 
Btnick  their  parents,  or  applied  abusive  epithets  to 
them,  or  refiised  them  the  means  of  support  when 
they  vrere  able  to  afford  it,  or  did  not  bury  them 
after  their  death  and  pay  them  proper  honours. 
(Aristoph.  Av,  757, 1356 ;  Suidas,  s,  v.  UtXapyuehs 
pifun.)  It  was  no  justification  for  children  that 
their  parents  had  treated  them  badly:  If^  however, 
they  were  illegitimate,  or  had  not  received  a  proper 
edacataon  from  their  parents,  they  could  not  be 
pnaecnted  fiir  jcdicmris.  (Meier,  Att,  Proeets,  p. 
28a) 

2.  KcU«Mrii  ytfraueSr  was  committed  by  hus- 
bands who  ill-treated  their  wives  in  any  manner 
or  had  intercourse  with  other  women  (Diog.  Laert. 
jr.  17;  compare  Plat  Aldb.  8),  or  dented  their  | 
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wives  the  marriage  duties  ;  for  by  a  law  of  Solon, 
the  husband  was  bound  to  visit  his  wife  three 
times  every  month,  at  least  if  she  was  an  heiressi 
(Plut  Sol,  20,  EroHe.  2Z.)  In  the  comedy  of 
Cntinus,  called  the  ''Wine  Flask**  (nvrlm). 
Comedy  was  represented  as  the  wife  of  Oatinns, 
who  brought  an  action  against  him  because  he  n^* 
lected  her  and  devoted  all  his  attention  to  the 
wine  flask.     (Schol.  ad  Aridapk.  Equit.  399.) 

3.  KcUcoMrii  r&tf  hruiXufSnf  waa  ocnnmitted  by 
the  nearest  relatives  of  poor  heiresses,  who  neither 
married  them  themselves,  nor  gave  them  a  dowij 
in  order  to  mairy  them  to  persons  of  their  own 
rank  in  life  (Dem.  e.  Maeart.  p.  1076 ;  Harpocr. «. «. 
*Ev£3acof,e^cf  ;  Suid.  Phot.  s.  v.  €hrr9^i)  ;  or,  if 
they  married  them  themselves,  did  not  perform  Uie 
marriage  duties.     (Plut  SoL  20.) 

4.  KcLrtMTtt  Twf  hp^wmw  jral  x^lf^^vo'ovo'dr  y^ 
raiK&tf  was  coomiitted  by  those  who  injured  in 
any  way  either  orphans  or  widows,  both  of  whom 
were  considered  to  be  in  an  especial  manner  under 
the  protection  of  the  chief  archon.  (Dem.  e.  Maeaft 
p.  1076;  6  Apx^^i  8oT<r  ^c/i«Xc7ro  rdr  XTIP^ 
jcol  TWK  3p^aywir,  Ulpian.  ad  Dtmottk,  c  Timoer.) 
The  speech  of  Isaeus  on  the  Inheritance  (tf  Hagniaa, 
is  a  defence  against  an  1 2tf^cry7fX/«  iccunio'fws  of 
this  kind. 

All  these  cases  of  mlmM'ci  belopged  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  chief  archon  (Vx*^  iw^rvftas). 
If  a  person  wronged  in  any  war  orphans,  heiresses, 
or  widows,  the  archon  could  inflict  a  fine  upon  them 
himself ;  or  if  he  considered  the  person  deserving 
of  greater  punishment,  could  bring  him  before  the 
heliaea.  (Dem.  c.  Maoart.  p.  1076.  Xer.)  Any 
private  individual  could  also  accuse  parties  guilty 
of  fcdjcflMTif  by  means  of  laying  an  information 
(tUrayytXia)  before  the  chief  archon,  though  some- 
times the  accuser  proceeded  by  means  of  a  regular 
indictment  (Tpa^),  with  an  iycUpio'ii  before  the 
archon.  (Dem.  e,  FatUaatet,  p.  980.)  Those  who 
accused  persons  guilty  of  Mutwrts  incurred  no 
danger,  as  was  uraally  the  case,  if  the  defendant 
was  acquitted,  and  they  did  not  obtain  the  fifth 
part  of  the  votes  of  the  dicasts.  (Harpocr.  $,  v, 
EUrayytKitu) 

The  punishment  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
fixed  for  the  different  cases  of  icai(«Hri9,  but  it  waa 
generally  severe.  Those  found  guilty  of  irdicsMrif 
yw4uy  lost  their  civil  rights  {hT^iia\  but  were  al- 
lowed to  retain  their  proper^  (cZrot  iriftoi  ^om 
T&  o'^ficrro,  T^  3i  xPVfJ^'ffa  eTxoK,  Andoc.  £h 
Mmt.  36  ;  Xen.  Mem.  ii.  2.  §  13):  but  if  the 
icdictfau  consisted  in  beating  their  parents,  the 
hands  of  the  offenders  might  even  be  cut  off 
(Meursius,  Them,  Attic  I  2.) 

KAKOTECHNION  DIKE  (luucirrtxyt&y 
Slierj),  corresponds  in  some  degree  with  an  action 
for  suboniation  of  peijuiy.  It  might  be  instituted 
against  a  party  to  a  previous  suit,  whose  witnesses 
had  already  hem  convicted  of  fiilsehood  in  an  action 
^cvSofMprvpifiy.  (Harpocr.  «.  v. ;  Dem.  c.  Ev. 
and  Mnea,  p.  1139.  11.)  It  has  been  also  sur- 
mised that  this  proceeding  was  available  against 
the  same  party,  when  persons  had  subscribed  them- 
selves fidsely  as  summoners  in  the  declaration  or 
indictmoit  in  a  previous  suit  (Meier,  AtL  Proe, 
p.  385) ;  and  if  PIato*s  authority  with  respect  to 
the  terms  of  Attic  law  can  be  considered  conclu- 
sive, other  cfl-scs  of  conspiracy  and  contrivance  may 
have  borne  this  title.  (Plat  Leg.  xL  p.  936,  e.) 
With  respect  to  the  court  into  which  these  causes 
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were  bronght,  and  the  adyantafles  obtained  by  the 
nicoeBsful  party,  we  have  no  information.  (Meier, 
AU.  Proe,  pp.  45,  386.)  [J.  S.  M. 

CADATER.  [FuNOs.] 
CADISCI  (KtaUrKoi).  [Psbphus.] 
CADU'CEUS  (icripiKttotf^  Kfip^Ktov,  Thncyd. 
53 ;  mipvittiiov,  Herod,  ix.  100)  waa  the  staff  or 
mace  carried  by  heralds  and  ambassadors  in  time 
of  war.  (Pollux,  yiii.  138.)  This  name  is  also 
giyen  to  ihe  staff  with  which  Hermes  or  Mercury 
is  usually  represented,  as  is  shown  in  the  following 
figure  of  Hermes,  t^en  from  an  ancient  vase, 
which  is  giren  in  Millings  Peintures  de  Vases  An- 
Hqites,  Tol  i.  pL  70. 

The  caduceus  was  originally  only  an  oliye  branch 
with  the  ffrdfifuera  which  were  afterward  formed 
into  snakes.  (MttUer,  ArchaoU)gi6  der  Ktmst.  p. 
504.)     Later  mythologists  invented  tales  about 


these  snakes.  Hyginus  tells  us  that  Moxmry  once 
found  two  makes  fighting,  and  divided  them  with 
his  wand ;  firom  which  circumstance  they  were 
used  as  an  emblem  of  peace.  (Compare  Plin.  H.  N, 
xxix.  3.) 

From  caduceus  was  formed  the  word  Caduceator.^ 
which  signified  a  person  sent  to  treat  of  peace.  (Liv. 
xxxii.  32  ;  Nep.  HamUb,  11  ;  Amm.  Marc  xx.  7  ; 
Oell.  X.  27.)  The  persons  of  the  Caduoeatorts 
were  considered  sacred.  (Cato,  ap,  Fest,  s,  v. ;  Cic. 
De  OraL  ii.  46.)  The  Ckuiveeus  was  not  used  by 
the  Romans  They  used  instead  verbena  and 
saffnu$ia,  which  were  carried  by  the  Fetialea.  (Dig. 
i  tit  8.  B.  8.)    [Fbtialbs.] 

CADU'CUM.    [Bona  Caddca.] 

CADUS  («<i3of,  KdXfios\  a  large  vessel  usually 
made  of  earthen-ware,  which  was  used  for  several 
purposes  among  the  ancients.  Wine  was  fire- 
quently  kept  in  it ;  and  we  learn  from  an  author 
quoted  by  Pollux  tibat  the  amphora  was  also  called 
cadus  (Pollux,  X.  70,  71  ;  Suidas,  s. «.  KdESoy). 
The  vessel  used  in  dniwing  water  from  wells  was 
called  cadus  (Aristoph.  ^xles.  1003 ;  Pollux,  x. 
31),  or  ymf\6s,  (Suidas,  s.  v.  rav\6s.)  The  name 
of  cadus  was  sometimes  given  to  the  vessel  or  urn 
in  which  the  counters  or  pebbles  of  the  dicasts  were 
pat,  when  they  gave  their  vote  on  a  trial,  but  the 
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diminutive  KoilffKos  was  more  commonly  used  id 
this  signification.     [Pskphus.] 

CAELATU'RA  (ropcvrut^),  a  branch  of 
the  fine  arts,  under  which  all  sorts  of  ornamental 
work  in  metal,  except  actual  statues,  appear  to 
be  included.  The  principal  processes,  which  these 
words  were  used  to  designate,  seem  to  have  been 
of  three  kinds :  hammering  metal  plates  into 
moulds  or  dies,  so  as  to  bring  out  a  raised  pat- 
tern ;  engraving  the  sutGeu^  of  metals  vrith  a  sharp 
tool ;  and  working  a  pattern  of  one  metal  upon  or 
into  a  surface  of  another:  in  short,  the  various 
processes  which  we  describe  by  the  words  ckasing^ 
dainasctating^  &c.  Millingen,  who  is  one  of  the 
best  authorities  on  such  subjects,  says  ^  The  art  of 
working  the  precious  metals  either  separately,  or 
uniting  them  with  other  substances,  was  railed 
ioretUici,  It  was  known  at  a  very  early  epoch,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  shield  of  Achilles,  the 
ark  of  Cypselus,  and  other  productions  of  the 
kind.^  There  is,  however,  some  doubt  whether, 
in  their  original  meaning,  the  words  ropcvrtic^  and 
caelaiura  described  the  first  or  the  second  of  the 
above  processes:  but  both  etymology  and  usace 
are  in  fiivour  of  the  latter  view.  The  word  ropcvev 
means  originally  to  hore^  to  pieree  by  cutting^  and 
the  cognate  substantives  rop^is  and  rop6s  are  i^ 
plied  to  any  pointed  instrument,  such  as  the  tool 
of  the  engraver  (ropctfr^t :  see  Seller  u.  Jacobits, 
Handivorterbueh  d,  Cfrieeh,  SprackA,  s.  oe.).  So  in 
Latin,  eaelo  (to  chase),  and  caelum  (the  chasing 
tool),  are  undoubtedly  connected  with  caado  (to 
cut).  It  may  also  be  observed  that  for  working 
metals  by  hammering  other  words  are  used,  iXav- 
i^exy,  a-^vfrriXaTtaff  iKKpoituv,  XakK^iftWy  exou- 
dertj  and  that  works  in  metal  made  by  hammer- 
ing plates  into  a  raised  pattern  are  called  i^d,- 
y\v^y  and  Hicnnra  [Anaolypha].  With  regard 
to  the  usage  of  the  terms,  it  is  enough  to  remark, 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  ornamental 
works  in  metal,  alluded  to  by  the  ancient  writers, 
frtmi  Homer  downwards,  must  have  been  executed 
by  the  process  of  engraving,  and  not  of  hammering. 
But,  whichever  process  the  terms  may  have  be^ 
originally  intended  to  designate,  in  practice  both 
processes  were  frequently  united.  For  all  vessels 
made  out  of  thin  plates  of  metal,  the  process  seems 
to  have  been  first  to  beat  out  the  pkte  into  the 
raised  pattern,  and  then  to  chase  it  with  the 
graving  tooL  There  is  an  example  of  this  kind 
of  work  in  the  British  Museum,  noticed  by  Mil- 
lingen. 

Another  question  has  been  raised,  whether 
Topevruc^  and  oaelaiura  are  precisely  equivalent : 
but  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  best  writers  on  art 
that  they  are  so,  though  Quatremere  de  Quincy  and 
others  suppose  roptvruHi  to  refer  to  any  work  in 
relief  and  even  to  chryselephantine  statues.  (See 
Garatoni,  in  Cic  Vert,  iv.  23  ;  Sabnas.  Eatrt,  od 
Soluu  p.  736,  foil ;  Heyne,  AnHquar.  Au/siUxe, 
ii.  p.  127.)  Quintilian  (il  21)  expreraly  dis- 
tinguishes cadaivra  and  sadplura  by  saying  that 
the  former  includes  works  in  gold^  sUver^  bronze, 
and  troft,  while  the  latter  embraces,  besides  these 
materials,  also  toooef,  ivory,  marble^  gUus^  and  yems. 
It  must  therefore  be  understood  as  an  accommo- 
dated use  of  the  term  when  Pliny  says  of  glass,  — 
'*argenti  mode  caektnr.**  (Hi.  N.  xxxvi  26.  s.  66.) 

The  &ct  which  is  implied  in  the  words  just 
quoted,  that  silver  was  the  chief  material  on 
which  the  caeUUor  worked,  is  expressly  stated  by 
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Flkyy  at  the  oommeneemeiit  of  the  panage  which 
fenni  one  of  ofur  chief  aathoritieB  on  the  tnbject 
(J7.  N.  -g^T""  12.  ■.  65)  ;  where  he  mentioiia  it 
u  a  remaxkable  fiict  that  many  had  gained  re- 
nown for  chaaing  in  ulyer,  bnt  none  for  chasing  in 
gold:  it  is  not  howerer  to  be  infened  that  gold 
was  not  chased,  for  works  in  gold  are  frequently 
mentioned  by  other  authoia.  From  the  same  see- 
Ckn,  and  finun  other  anthorities,  we  learn  that 
wo^  of  this  kind  were  also  execoted  in  bronze 
and  iron  (Quint  Le,;  Forcellini,  «.  «.)•  ^^o  ^- 
amples  of  chaaing  in  iron  deserre  especial  notice, 
the  one  for  its  antiquity,  the  other  for  its  beauty : 
the  fixner  is  the  iron  base  of  the  rase  dedicated 
by  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia,  at  Delphi,  which  was 
the  wotk  of  Gkncns  of  Chios,  and  was  chased 
with  small  figures  of  animals,  insects,  and  plants 
(Heiod.  L  25 ;  Pans.  x.  16.  §  1  ;  Ath.  t.  p. 
210,  K  c  ;  DkL  qfBiog,  s. «.  Olnuau) :  the  latter 
is  the  iron  helmet  of  Alexander,  the  work  of 
Theophilna,  which  glittered  like  silver  (Plot  Aleg. 
32):  Strabo,  moreoTer,  mentions  the  people  of 
(SbyiB,  in  .Ajib  Minor,  as  noted  for  their  skill  in 
chasing  iron  (Strab.  xiii  p.  631). 

The  objects  on  which  the  cadalor  exercised  his 
art  were  chiefly  weapons  and  armour — especially 
shields,  chariots,  tripods,  and  other  yotiye  offerings, 
qooita,  candelabra,  thrones,  cunile  chairs,  mirrors, 
goblets,  dishes,  and  aU  kinds  of  gold  and  silver 
pbteu  Arms  were  often  ornamented  with  patterns 
m  gold  (Tpcnrr^  hf  iwX^  ^YXP^V  ct<ri6y  (Corp, 
Inter,  voL  i  No.  124  ;  teaiitm  duryMOgraphatunkf 
TrebeH  Oaad,  14).  Chased  bronze  hehnets  and 
greaves  have  been  found  at  Pompeii  and  elsewhere. 
(i#M:  Bof«.  iii  60,  It.  IS,  t.  29  ;  Brdnsted,  die 
BfvmjuM  vom  Sins.)  Chariots,  especially  those 
osed  in  the  chaiiot-iaces  and  triumphal  process, 
wefe  often  made  of  bronze  richly  chased  [CuRr 
ara] :  under  the  Roman  emperon  private  carriages 
{camteae)  were  often  eoTered  with  phttes  of  chased 
branse,  Bilver,  and  even  gold  (Plin.  H.  N,  xxxiii  1 1 . 
SI  49  ;  Suet  Oamd,  16  ;  MartiaL  iil  72  ;  Lamprid. 
Aler,  See.  43 ;  Vopisc  AwtL  46  ;  Carruca). 
In  candelabra,  mixrors,  and  so  finth,  the  remains 
of  Etmscan  art  are  very  rich.  An  elaborate  ac- 
eoont  of  ancient  tripods  is  given  in  MUller^  cuay, 
Utber  die  Tripoden^  in  the  AmaUkeoj  toIs.  I  and 
iii  Kespecting  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  pkte,  and 
ether  ornaments,  among  we  numerous  references 
of  the  ancient  authors,  those  of  Cicero  {in  Verr, 
iv,\  and  Pliny  {H.  N,  xxxiiL  11,  12.  s.  50—54) 
are  amoqg  the  most  important  and  interesting. 

The  ornamental  work  with  which  the  chaser 
decoiated  such  objects  consisted  either  of  simple 
running  patterns,  chiefly  in  imitation  of  plants  and 
flowers,  or  of  ammals,  or  of  mythological  subjects, 
and,  for  armour,  of  battles.  To  the  first  class  belong 
the  lamea  JUicaiae,  pcmqfinataey  patinae  hederatae, 
Vid.diaeieorymbiati\C\clc\  TrebclLOtaiK/.  17): 
onaments  of  the  second  class  were  common  on  the 
bronze  and  gold  vases  of  Corinth  (Ath.  t.  p.  1 99,  e.) 
and  on  triads  (AnuM.  vol.  iii.  p.  29)  ;  and  the 
Biytholqgical  subjects,  which  were  generally  taken 
from  Homer,  were  reserved  for  the  works  of  the 
greatest  masteis  of  the  art :  they  were  generally 
executed  in  very  high  relief  (anofflypha).  In  the 
ineat  works,  the  ornamental  pattern  was  firequently 
distinct  from  the  yesscl,  to  which  it  was  either 
fastened  permanently,  or  so  that  it  could  be  re- 
moved at  pleasure,  the  vessel  being  of  silver,  and 
the  ornaments  of  gold,  enulae  attt  emUemaia,  (Cic. 
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M  Verr.  iv.  23 ;  Jut.  I  76  ;  MartiaL  viii  51  ; 
Ovid.  Met.  v.  81  ;  Ath.  v.  p.  199  ;  PauU.  .SM.  iiL 
6,  8  ;  Senec.  Ep.  5  ;  comp.  Chrysxndxta). 

The  art  of  ornamental  metal-work  was  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  progress  among  the  Greeks  of  the 
heroic  period,  as  we  see  from  numerous  passsges  of 
Homer.  In  Italy,  also,  the  Etruscans,  as  above 
stated,  had  early  attained  to  great  proficiency  in  it 
In  the  time  of  Uie  last  dynasty  of  Lydian  kings,  a 
great  impulse  was  given  to  the  art,  especially  by 
their  magnificent  presents  to  the  Delphian  temple  ; 
and  belonging  to  this  period,  we  have  the  names  of 
QIaucus,  as  already  mentioncKd,  and  of  Theodoras  of 
Samos,  who  made  a  great  silver  vessel  for  Croesus, 
the  ring  of  Polycretes,  and  a  golden  vessel  which 
afterwards  adorned  the  palace  of  the  Penian  kings. 
But  its  perfection  would  of  course  depend  on  that  of 
the  arts  of  design  in  general,  especially  of  sculpture  ; 
and  thus  we  can  readily  accept  the  statement  of 
Pliny  that  its  oriffin,  in  ike  high  artistic  sense,  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  Pheidias,  and  its  complete  develop- 
ment to  Polydeitus.  (Plm./f.iV.xxxiv.8.s.l9.§l, 
primueque  [Fkiduu'}  artem  tore$itiee»  apermem  aiqm 
demonstroaeenuniojmdioabHr:  ibid.  §2,  Hte  {Pcl^ 
eleiut).,.judieaimr  toreuticen  tie  emdiete^ ni  PkidUu 
apeniieee).  There  can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt  that 
the  toreutic  art  was  an  important  accessoiy  to  the 
arts  of  statuary  and  sculpture,  especially  m  worics 
executed  in  bronze  and  in  ivory  and  gold.  In  fi^t, 
in  the  latter  class  of  works,  the  parts  executed  in 
gold  belonged  properly  to  the  department  of  the 
oaeialor:  and  hence  has  arisen  the  error  of  several 
modem  writers  who  have  made  the  chryselephan- 
tine statues  a  branch  of  the  toreutic  art  The  in- 
timate connection  of  this  art  with  statuary  and 
sculpture  is  further  shown  by  the  fiict  that  several 
of  the  great  artists  in  these  departments  were  also 
renowned  as  silyer-chascra,  such  as  Myron  and 
Pasiteles.  In  the  ase  of  Pheidias,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished name  is  that  of  Mys,  who  engraved  the 
battle  of  the  Lapithae  with  the  Centaurs  on  the 
shield  bf  Pheidias*8  colossal  bronze  statue  of  Athena 
PronuKhus  in  the  Acropolis,  and  who  is  said  to  hare 
worked  firom  designs  drawn  by  the  hand  of  Par- 
rhasius ;  but  the  latter  point  involves  a  chronological 
difficulty.  (See  Did.  of  Bwg.  s.  w.  Afys,  Prtut- 
Udee.)  In  the  period  from  the  time  of  Pheidias 
to  that  of  the  Roman  conquest  of  Greece,  the  fol- 
lowing names  are  preserved:  Acrasas,  Boethus, 
and  Mentor,  the  most  distinguished  of  all  the  artists 
in  this  department ;  the  sculptor  Myron  and  his  son 
Lycios  ;  after  them,  Calamis,  Antipater  ;  and  the 
maker  of  a  work  mentioned  with  especial  admira- 
tion by  Pliny,  Stratonicus ;  a  Uttle  kter,  Tauriseus 
of  Cyzicus,  Ariston  and  Eunicus  of  Mytilene,  and 
Hecataeus.  The  Greek  kings  of  Syria,  especially 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  were  great  patrons  of  the  art 
(Ath.  y.  p.  293,  d.)  In  the  hst  u^e  of  the  Ro- 
man Republic,  the  prevailing  wealtii  and  luxury, 
and  the  presence  of  Greek  artists  at  Rome,  com- 
bined to  bring  the  art  more  than  exei  into  requi- 
sition. Silver-chasers  seem  to  have  been  regularly 
employed  in  the  establishments  of  the  great  men 
of  Rome ;  and  Pliny  mentions,  as  belonging  to  the 
age  of  Pompey  the  Great,  Pasiteles,  Posidonius  of 
Ephesns,  Leostratides,  Zopyrus,  Pytheas,  and 
lastly  Teucer.  After  this  period,  the  art  suddenly 
fell  into  disuse,  so  that,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  chased 
vessels  were  valued  only  for  their  age,  though  the 
choAing  was  so  worn  down  by  use  that  even  the 
figures  could  not  be  distinguished.     {H,  N,  xxxiiL 


12.  L  G5,  cmv.  8. 1. 19  ;  Ke  the  utii 

miiti    abore    meBtioued   in   tlie   DieHimaTy    of 

BiograjJif.) 

The  principa]  ancient  vriten  on  thu  art,  vhoie 
worki  Plinj  Ds«d,  wen  Antigone*,  HenBechmiu, 
Xenocrata,  Duru,  Menander,  and  eipecUlIf 
Pa«itdof,  who  wrote  Buroifaa  (Jim.  (Plin.ff.A'. 
Eteneh.  lib.  ixiuL)  The  moat  impuiant  modern 
woilu  on  tbe  lubject  an  the  following :  Wincket- 
mum,  Wirie,  puaim  ;  Millingca,  IJnrtliitd  ifona- 
naf,  il  12  ;  Vellbcim,  Elmu  iiW  Mtmnai-t 
BildiaMU,Ntro-iSnvxTagd,  ToTrulii,St.c:  Quatre- 
mere  do  Quincj,  i*  Jupitrr  Olgfapiai;  Welcker, 
ZrOth.  /.  Cock.  >.  Ai^nff.  d.  ail.  KtaH,  Tol.  i. 
pert  3.  p,  260  t  Hiit,  Utbcr  dot  Material,  die 
Ttdmk.  &<^  in  the  Amalliea,  tdL  L  p.  239, 
fbU. ;  UUller,  BamB,.  d.  ArthaoUigit  der  Kmtl, 
8311)  IP.S.] 

CAELIBA'TUS.      [Au   Uxokiuh  ;    Lu 

JULU  BT  PaPIA  PoPFAI*.] 

CAEKITUM  TA'BULAE.     [Aibakil] 
CAESAR,  a  title  of  the  Koman  fmperan,  was 
originally  a  tantilj  name  of  the  Julia  gem  ;  it  wu 
auiuned  by  Octanimui  aa  the  adopted  ton  of  the 

Ct  dictator,  CJuliiii  Cseiar,  wid  wai  by  him 
ted  down  to  hii  adopted  unTlberioi.  It  con- 
tinued to  bs  oacd  b;  CaliguU,  Claudiua,  and  Nern, 
H  memben  either  hj-  adaption  or  female  detcent  of 
Caeaar'i  &unil;  ;  bat  though  the  family  hetaine 
eitmct  with  Nero,  tacceedingemperordlill  retained 
the  naoK  ai  pert  of  their  titlea,  and  it  waa  the 
practice  to  preGi  it  to  their  awn  namea,  ai  for  in- 
ataoce,  /ai/vnijor  Cataar  Domitiamta  At/ffiutut. 
When  Hadrian  adopted  Aeliui  Varua,  he  allowed 
the  latter  (6  lake  the  title  of  Caeaar  ;  and  from  thia 
time,  though  tho  title  of  Aitffuititt  continued  to  be 
confinod  to  the  reigning  emperor,  that  of  Caetar 
wu  alto  grantod  the  lecond  penon  in  the  ilate 
and  the  heir  premmpliTe  to  the  throne.  (Eukhel, 
ToLfiiL  p.  367,  &c)    [Auousn's.] 

CALAMISTRUM,aninatmment  made  of  iron, 
and  hollow  like  a  reed  (falamiu),  uaed  for  curling 
the  hair.  For  thia  purpose  it  wu  heated,  the  per- 
■00  who  performed  the  office  of  fae&ting  it  in  wood- 
aahea(oiiuj)  beingcalledaHtilD.orciMraniu.  (Hor. 
5ai;L  2.9H;Heindor^ad&e.)  Thii  um  of  heated 
irona  wai  adopted  yery  eail;  among  the  Romani 
(PUnL  Alii.  iiL  3.  37),  and  became  aa  common 
ammg  them  aa  it  baa  been  in  modem  timea.  (Virg, 
,^M.xii.lOO.)  IntheageofCicero,whofrequcntly 
aUudn  to  it,  the  Roman  youths,  hi  well  aa  the 
matiou,  often  iqipeaitd  with  their  hair  curled  in 
Ihia  manner  (mlamiitraii).  We  aee  the  reiuil  in 
many  antique  ilatuei  and  buaU.  [J.  Y.J 

CA'LAMUS  (judAo^i,  Pollux,  i.  15),  a  »rt 
of  leed  which  the  ancienta  uied  ai  a  pen  for  writing. 
(Cic.  ad  Alt.  jL  B  :  Hor.  Da  Art.  PoiL  4*7.)  The 
beat  lotta  were  got  from  Aegypt  and  CniduL  (Plin. 
H.  N.  iii  Stf,  64.)  So  Martial  <iiT.  3B),  -  Dat 
chartii  hsbileacalfiniog  Memptitica  tetW  When 
the  reed  became  blunt,  it  waa  iharpened  with  a 
knife,  ladprum  liirarium  (Tac,  Ar*.  t.  B  ;  Suet 
VileiL  2)  i  and  to  a  ived  eo  iharpened  the  epithet 
tempemtua,  used  by  Cicero,  probably  refen  (Cic. 
Ad  Qu.  F.  il  15,  "  calamo  et  atiamento  temperalo 
Tf  Bgetur  ~).  One  of  the  inkatandl  giieu  under  the 
article  Atiuukntum  haa  >  oUoniua  upon  it.  The 
cxlomua  was  iplil  like  our  peni,  and  hence  Ausoniui 
(TiL  49)  call*  it  jUdj^a  or  clovenfooted.     [A,  A.J 

CALA'NTICA.    [Com*.] 

CA'LATHUS,  dim.  CALATHISCU3  (jiixa- 


work,  and  eipccially  the  materiala  for  ipinntng. 
Thua,  Pollux  (I.  125)  gpeski  of  both  TiUo^r  and 
nd^oBos  aa  t^s  "/wMKuvWiiot  iTKfini  \  and  in  Bn< 

tion  with  spirming,  and  viya  that  the  rcfAo^r  and 
HaAaSIOKOi  were  (he  aame,  Theie  boakela  were 
made  of  oaien  or  reedi ;  whence  we  read  in  Pollux 
(riL  173)  wkiKf^y  TiOJfavi  Kol  KB>jiBlaiiovi,  and 
LU  Catnllua(lxiv.  319)_ 
"  Ante  pedet  antem  candeotii  mollis  luae 
Vellera  eiryati  cuatodiebant  oahthitcL'" 
They  appear,  however,  to  h»Te  been  made  in  earlier 
timei  of  more  valuable  material*,  iince  we  read  in 
Homer  {,0d.  ir.  125)  of  a  aiNer  -ritjifoi.  They 
frequently  occur  in  painting*  on  vaaea,  and  often 
indicate,  a*  Bolliger  (riuewjen.  iii.  44)  hai  re- 
marked, thai  the  aceuc  rcpreaenlcd  takei  place  in 
the  gynaeconilia,  or  women'*  apartmeula.  In  (he 
following  woodcut,  (.iken  from  a  painting  on  a  TOoe 
(Millin, /'einfiimife  Vatet  Antigua,  t^.\.  pL4), 
a  ilare,  belongiDg  to  the  claai  called  ifacuiOariat,  la 
pn-ienting  her  miatreai  with  the  caUthuB,  in  which 
the  wool  wa*  kept  for  embroidery,  4c. 


Baiketaof  tbiihind  weraalwnwd  for  other  pur- 

poaei  (BSttiger,  &dima,  tdL  ii.  pp.  352,  2i«\  aaeh 

for  carrying  fiwita,  floweia,  it  (Orid.  Art.  Am. 

361.)     The  name  of  calathi  wa*  also  given  to 

pa  for  holding  wine  (Virg.  lid.  t.  71^ 

CalathuB  waa  properly  a  Greek  word,  thongti 

ed  by  the  Latin  writen.     The  Laun  word  cor- 

iponding  to  il  waa  ijtalia  (Hor.   Can^  iii.12. 

4),  nlqwuilliu  (F»tu>  a.  Calalim ;  Cic  PUI^.  iii. 

';  Prop.  iv.  7.37).  From  fKun^bu  came  fBanUana, 

idcred  the  meaneii  of  the  female  ilavo.  (Petron. 
32  ;  Tibull.  iv.  10,  3.)  (Fusus  ;  Til*.] 
CALCAR  (*.*<■+,  V"^p:<,  PoUiir,  i.t2),  a 
pur.  The  Greek  name  for  apun  wa*  taken  ftum 
he  flicB.  which  infeit  boraca  with  their  >tinf[i ;  hence 
he  Tcrb  ^uatlCuy,  to  apnr.  (Xen.  dt  ffc  Eq.  viii. .?, 
L.1,2;  Hdiodor.ii.  p.4.13,  ed.Commclin.)  The 
Athenian  gentry  aometimr*  ihowed  their  oinceK 
by  walking  about  the  Agnra  jn  spun  after  riding 
(Theophiaat.  Ciar,  xxi)  Spun  were  eariy  used 
by  the  Romani,  a*  .ippean  from  the  mention  at 
them  in  Plautut  (A$in.  Hi  3. 1 18)  and  Loctniua  (v. 
1074).  ThevarelikewiieoftenalludedlobyCicero 
(IM  Oral.  iii.  3,  ad  Alt.  vL  1),  Ovid  [De  POnIo,  ii. 
"  3B  i  iv.  2.  35),  Virgil  (fimila  calet.  Am.  xi, 
4).  ,ind  aubsequcnt  Romnn  Authors.  [J.  Y.] 
CA'LCEUS,  CALCEAMEN,  CALCEA- 
MENTUM  (hr«34pi,  wAiAw),  a  >hoe  or  boot, 


CALCEU8. 
any  thing  adapUd  la  cam  and  praerra  the  feet  in 
miking.  The  awe  of  ihoei  wh  by  no  meant  nni- 
Tcnal  among  the  Oiwki  and  Romuia.  The 
UooMsk  heroe*  are  RpnaenUd  without  alioea 
wheo  umcd  for  battle.  According  to  the  inititu- 
daD<  of  Ljenrgna,  the  joung  Spoitaiu  vera  bnnght 
DD  witlioot  wfAiing  ahoea  (Ann-oAijirJa,  Xen.  Rep. 
Lac  2),  in  onler  that  Ehej  might  haTe  the  foU  did 
iif  their  feet  in  numing,  leaping,  and  dimbijig. 
Socrates,  Phocioo,  and  Calo  toquentlj  went  bare- 
f«t  {irvnUrvt,  Aiiitoph.  A'kA.  103,  362  ;  Xen. 
Mam.  L  G.  g  2,  pede  wAi,  Hor.  Ep.  L  19.  12). 
The  Roman  iUth  bad  no  ahoea  {nwlo  lah,  Jnv. 
rii.  16),  their  naked  feet  being  raaiked  with  chalk 
or  gjpaoni.  Tbi  covering  of  the  feet  wb»  remoied 
before  reclining  at  meal*.  [Cobna.]  To  go  bare- 
fbut  alio  indicated  batte,  grief^  diitncIioD  of  mind, 
m  anj  liolent  emouon,  at  when  Venui  goei  in 
<|Deat  at  Aiffoa  {iurirtoAos,  Bion.  L  21},  and  when 
iJie  Yeatnla  flea  from  Roma  with  the  apparatoi  of 
•aeied  newik  (Floi.  I  1 3.)  For  linular  reaiotu 
ncevmea  go  with  naked  feet,  when  intent  upon 
the  Bxeicwe  of  magica]  aiti  (Sen.  Afadn,  ii.  2.  H; 
aaJa  fjem,  Ond.  MtL  TiL  183  ;  pidSmt  nxfu, 
Her.  Sat.  i-  S.  24),  althongh  •omotimea  one  foot 
onlj  wai  nnahod  (laaim  «a«fn  pmlem  mofu,  Virg. 
Aim.  IT.  £18),  and  ia  to  painted  on  fictile  raiea. 
That  it  wu  a  ntj  rare  tliiiig  at  Home  to  lee  a 
napeetable  female  out  of  doon  without  ihoea,  ii 
cleu-  fma  the  aitoniahnuot  experienced  by  Ond 
(FaM.  tL  397 ),  until  ha  wai  informed  of  the  reuon 
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r  handi,  or  ln>  a  coming  lie  the  toea  or  tba 
inatep  [Solii  ;  Crbfidi  ;  Sandalidm  ;  Soo- 
CVi]  i  and  ihote  which  aHended  higher  and  higher, 
according  ai  they  coiered  the  aaklea,  the  calf,  or 
the  whole  of  the  leg.  To  odceamenla  of  the  lattw 
kind,  i.  e.  to  ihoei  and  boota  at  diitingniihed  from 
■andal)  and  tllppen,  the  tenn  "  calceui  "  wa«  ap- 
'ied  in  iti  proper  and  leitricttd  Hnae. 
Beaidei  the  difierence  in  the  mterrali  to  which 
the  calceoa  extended  Cma  the  aole  npwardi  to  tho 
knee,  other  varietie*  aroae  btm  iu  adaptation  to 
particular  profeuioni  or  modea  of  life.  Thua  tha 
cALioA  *aa  prinei[«llj  worn  hy  aoldjera  ;  theFino, 
by  labourera  and  ruatici ;  and  thecoTHDBNUB,  by 
tiBgediana,  hunten,  and  honemen. 

Underatanding  "  calceui  "  in  ita  more  confined 
application,  it  included  all  thoae  more  eompleta 
covering!  tor  the  feet  which  weri<  nied  in  waUciog 
wt  of  doon  or  in  barelling.  Aa  moat  commonly 
■am,  thcae  plvbably  did  not  much  ditTei  from  our 
ihoea.  Bud  an  exemplified  in  a  painting  at  HercQ- 
aneom  (^af.  <r£>CD/aiH,  L  r«.  31),  which  nrpra. 
aenta  a  female  wearing  bncclela,  a  wnath  of  ivy, 
and  a  panther*!  akin,  while  abe  i>  in  the  attitude  cj 
dancing  a&d  playing  on  the  cymbala. 


-Hue  pede 


inique  gnidnir 


e  token  of  grief  and 


The  feet  were  aoowtinie*  hare  in  attendance  on 
fanenla  Thna  the  remains  of  Angnatua  were  col- 
lected fma  the  pyia  by  noblemen  of  the  first  Tank 
with  naked  feet.  (Snet,  Aii?.  100.)  A  picture 
(band  at  Heicnlanemn  exhibita  persona  with  naked 
feet  ^igiged  in  tba  wurthip  of  Itia  (Aiit.  tfEiroL 
ii.  320)  ;  and  thia  practice  «u  obaeried  at  Rome 
in  hconr  of  Cyhele  (Pnident.  Ptrit.  Ifii).  In 
caae  of  drought,  a  proceasion  and  ceremonies,  called 

yadiptialia,  were  petfuraied  with  "  ~"~ 

pitiate  the  gods  by  the  sam 
humiliitiop.    (TertulL  ApoL 

The  idea  of  the  defilement  anamg  mini  contact 
with  any  thing  that  had  died,  led  to  the  entire  dis- 
oae  et  akin  oi  leather  by  the  prieati  of  Egypt. 
Their  shoes  woe  made  of  Tigelable  materials 
(aridni  atpivfn.  Mart.  Cap.  2.)     [Baxa.] 

Thcae  of  the  (Ireeks  and  Romans  who  wore 
ihoea,  including  geneiallj  all  persons  except  youths, 
ilaTea,  and  ascetics,  ccosulted  their  conTenienee, 
and  indulgnl  their  fancy,  by  inienting  the  greateit 
posaible  Tariely  b  the  forms,  edoura,  and  materiali 
ti  their  shoes.  Hence  we  find  a  multitude  of 
names,  the  exact  meaning  of  which  it  is  imposaible 
10  aaeertain  ;  bnl  which  were  often  derived  either 
bum  the  persons  who  were  supposed  to  have 
tamght  certain  kinds  of  ahoea  into  Esthion,  or  from 
the  piacei  where  they  were  procured.  We  rend, 
tir  example,  of  "  shoes  of  Alcibiades ; "  of  "  Sicyo- 
nian,"  and  **  Persian,"  which  were  laiUet'  shoes 
(Cic  De  Orat.  L  M  ;  Hesyeh.) 
which  woe  mens' shoes  (Aristoph.  7^.  U9)  ; 
of  "  Cretan,"  "  MileaiaD,"  and  "  Athenian  "  al 

The  diitinctians  depeniUng  upon  form  may  be 
ginaally  divided  into  thcee  in  which  the  mere  sole 
sfa  shoe  was  attached  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  by 


On  the  other  hand,  a  marble  foot  in  the  British 
'nsenm  exhibits  the  form  of  a  man's  shoe.  Both 
e  aole  and  the  upper  leather  are  thick  and  atrong^ 
be  toes  are  uncovered,  and  a  thong  paaaei  betvreen 
the  great  and  the  se       "  -      -- ' '■' 
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CALENDARIUM. 


The  form  and  colour  of  the  calcenB  were  alio 
among  the  insignia  of  rank  and  office.  Those  who 
were  elevated  to  the  senate  wore  high  shoes  like 
buskins,  fiistened  in  front  with  four  black  thongs 
(nu/ris  peUHms^  Hor.  Sai,  i.  6,  27)  and  adorned 
with  a  small  crescent  (Mart,  u,  29 ;  Jut.  Til. 
192.)  Hence  Cicero  (PhU.  ziil  13),  speaking  of 
the  assumption  of  the  senatorial  digni^  by  Asinius, 
says  mutamt  ealoeos.  Among  the  caloei  worn  by 
senators,  those  called  mti&i,  from  their  resemblance 
to  the  scales  of  the  red  muUet  (Isid.  Or,  zix.  14), 
were  particularly  admired ;  as  well  as  others  called 
aUUoA,  because  the  leather  was  softened  by  the 
use  of  alum.  ( Mart  Jut.  U.  cc.  ;  Lydua,  de  Mag. 
L  32 ;  Ovid,  DeArLAnLm.  271.)        [J.  Y.] 

CALCULATOR  {XoyitrHis)  signifies  a  keeper 
of  accounts  in  general,  but  was  also  used  in  the 
signification  of  a  teacher  of  arithmetic ;  whence 
Martial  (x.  62)  classes  him  with  the  fuxtarUu  or 
writing-master.  The  name  was  derived  frt)m  oal- 
eii/t,  which  were  rommonly  used  in  teaching  arith- 
metic, and  also  in  reckoning  in  general  [Abacus.] 
Among  the  Greeks  the  Xjoyair^s  and  ypofifuerurrfis 
appear  to  have  been  usually  the  same  person. 

In  Roman  families  of  importance  there  was  a 
ealadator  or  account-keeper  (Dig.  38.  tit  1.  s.  7), 
who  is,  however,  more  frequently  called  by  the 
name  of  dupenaator  or  procurator,  who  was  a  kind 
of  steward  (Cic.  ad  AU.  zi.  1 ;  Plin.  Ep.  iii  19 ; 
Suet  Galb,  12,  Vetp,  22 ;  Becker,  GaUus,  vol.  L 
p.  109.) 

CA'LCULI  were  little  stones  or  pebbles,  used 
for  various  purposes;  such,  for  example,  as  the 
Athenians  used  in  voting,  or  such  as  Demosthenes 
put  in  his  mouth  when  declaiming,  in  order  to 
mend  his  pronunciation.  (Cic.  De  Orat,  L  61.) 
Calculi  were  used  in  playing  a  sort  of  draughts. 
[Latrunculi.]  Subsequendy,  instead  of  pebbles, 
ivory,  or  silver,  or  gold,  or  other  men  (as  we  call 
them)  were  used;  but  still  called  eeiouU,  The 
calculi  were  Ucoloftt.  (Sidon.  EpUi,  viil  12; 
Ovid.  TritL  il  477 ;  Mart  Epig.  xiv.  17.  2,  xiy. 
20.)  Calculi  were  also  used  in  reckoning,  and 
hence  the  phrases  caleidiim  ponere  (Colum.  iii  3), 
ealaditm  tubdMcere.  (Cic  De  Fm.  ii  19,  &c.) 
[ABACD&]  [A.  A.] 

CALDA.    [Calida.] 

CALDA'RIUM.    [Balnbam.] 

CALENDA'RIUM,  or  rather  KALENDA'- 
RIUM,  is  the  account-book,  in  which  creditorB 
entered  the  names  of  their  debtors  and  the  sums 
which  they  owed.  As  the  interest  on  borrowed 
money  was  due  on  the  OakHdat  of  each  month, 
the  name  of  Oalmdarmm  vras  given  to  such  a  book. 
(Senec  De  Bene/,  L  2,  viL  10.)  The  word  was 
subsequently  used  to  indicate  a  register  of  the 
days,  weeks,  and  months,  thus  corresponding  to  a 
moidem  almanac  or  calendar. 

I.  Grbbk  C albndar.  —  In  the  earliest  times 
the  division  of  the  year  into  its  various  seasons 
appears  to  have  been  very  simple  and  rude,  and 
it  would  seem  that  there  was  no  other  divi- 
sion except  that  of  summer  (d4pos)  and  winter 
(X^ift^tf),  To  these  strongly  marked  periods  there 
were  afterwards  added  the  periods  of  transi- 
tion, vis.  spring  (lap)  and  autumn  {iw^pa\  with 
certain  subdivisions  according  to  the  different  agri- 
cultural pursuits  peculiar  to  each  of  them.  As, 
howerer,  the  seasons  of  the  year  were  of  great 
importance  in  regard  to  agriculture,  it  became 
necessary  to  fix  their  beginning  and  end  by  con- 
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necting  them  with  the  rising  or  settinff  of  certain 
stars.  Thus  Hesiod  {Op,  et  Diee,  381)  describea 
the  tune  of  the  rising  of  the  Pleiades  aa  the  time 
for  harvesting  {i/Ltrros),  and  that  of  their  setting 
as  the  time  for  ploughing  {6poros)  ;  the  time  at 
which  Arcturus  rose  in  the  morning  tvrilight  as  the 
proper  season  for  the  vintage  (/.  c.  607),  and  other 
phenomena  in  nature,  such  as  the  arrival  of  birds 
of  passage,  the  blossoming  of  certain  plants,  and  the 
like,  in£cated  the  proper  seasons  for  other  agri- 
cultural occupations  ;  but  although  they  may  have 
continued  to  be  observed  for  centuries  by  simple 
rustics,  they  neyer  acquired  any  importance  in  the 
scientific  division  of  the  year.     [Abtboitoicia.] 

The  moon  being  that  heavenly  body  whose 
phases  are  most  easily  observed,  formed  the  basis 
of  the  Greek  calendar,  and  aU  the  religious  festi- 
vals were  dependent  on  it  The  Greek  year  was 
a  lunar  year  of  twelve  months,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  course  of  the  son  also  was  taken  into 
consideration,  and  the  combination  of  the  two 
(Gemin.  Isag.  6  ;  comp.  Censorin.  De  Die  Nat,  18 ; 
Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  52)  involyed  the  Greeks  in  great 
difficulties  which  rendered  it  almost  impossible  fioi 
them  to  place  their  chronology  on  a  sure  feunda- 
tion.  It  seems  that  in  the  early  times  it  was  be- 
lieved that  12  revolutions  of  the  moon  took  phee 
within  one  of  the  sun ;  a  calculation  which  was 
tolerably  correct,  and  with  which  people  were  satis- 
fied. The  time  during  which  the  mo<m  revolved 
around  her  axis,  vnu  oJcdated  at  an  aversge  oi 
round  number  of  30  days,  which  period  was  oiled 
a  month  (Gemin.  L  e.)  ;  but  even  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Solon,  it  was  well  known  that  a  lunar 
month  did  not  contain  30  days,  but  only  29^  The 
error  contained  in  this  calculation  could  not  long 
remain  unobserved,  and  attempts  were  made  to 
correct  it  The  principal  one  was  tiiat  of  creating 
a  cycle  of  two  years,  called  rfucnfpft,  or  annms 
ntagnut,  and  containing  25  months,  one  of  the  two 
years,  consisting  of  12  and  the  other  of  IS  months. 
The  months  themselyes,  which  in  the  time  of 
Hesiod  (Op,  ei  Diee,  770)  had  been  reckoned  at 
30  days,  afterwards  alternately  contained  30  days 
(full  months,  irXfipeu)  and  29  days  (hollow  months, 
KoIXoi.)  According  to  this  arrangement  one  year 
of  the  ^cle  contained  854,  and  the  other  384  days, 
and  the  two  together  were  aboat  7|  days  more 
than  two  tropi<»l  or  solar  yean.  (Gemin.  6,: 
Censorin.  1 8).  When  this  mode  of  wickoinin|  waa 
introduced,  is  unknown  ;  but  as  Herodotus  (l  32) 
mentions  it,  it  is  dear  that  it  must  have  been  befi>re 
his  time.  The  74  days,  in  the  course  of  4  yeara, 
made  up  a  month  of  30  days,  and  such  a  month 
was  accordingly  inserted  in  every  fourth  yeai;  and 
the  cyde  of  four  years  was  called  a  veyraxTfipts, 
(Censorin.  L  e.)  But  a  fiff  more  important  ^de 
was  the  ivp^atniplsy  or  the  cyde  of  8  years,  for 
it  was  practically  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
affiurs  of  ordinary  life.  The  calculation  was  this : 
as  the  solar  year  is  reckoned  at  865^  days,  8 
such  years  contain  2922  days,  and  eight  lunar 
years  2832  days  ;  that  is,  90  days  leas  than  8 
soLir  years.  Now  these  90  days  were  constituted 
as  three  months,  and  inserted  aa  three  intercalary 
months  into  three  different  years  of  the  iinr€an7fpis^ 
that  is,  into  the  third,  fifth,  and  eighth.  (Censorin. ; 
C^emin.  IL  ee,)  It  should,  however,  be  observed 
that  Macrobius  (Sat.  I  13)  and  Solinus  (Po^dal, 
iii)  state  that  the  three  intercalary  months  were 
all  added  to  the  last  year  of  the  eimeaetenby  which 
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woald  aceordixigly  have  oontained  444  dayi.  But 
this  is  not  Tery  probable.  The  period  cf  8  lolar 
ymn,  farther,  contains  99  RToIutions  of  the 
neon,  which,  with  the  addition  of  the  three  inter- 
calaiy  months,  make  2923)  days ;  so  that  in  ereiy 
8  yean  there  is  1)  day  too  many,  which  in 
the  course  of  100  yeare,  again  amonnts  to  one 
month.  The  enneaeteris,  accordingly,  again  was 
incorrect  The  time  at  which  the  cycle  of  the  en- 
neaeteris  was  introduced  is  micertain,  bat  its  inac- 
cnracy  called  forth  a  number  of  other  improrements 
or  attempts  at  establishing  chronology  on  a  soond 
bnsis,  the  most  celebrated  among  which  is  that  of 
Meton.  The  number  of  these  attempts  is  a  sof- 
firient  proof  that  none  of  them  was  erer  sanctioned 
or  adopted  by  law  in  any  of  the  Greek  repablics. 
These  drcomstanoes  render  it  almost  impossible  to 
reduce  any  giyen  date  in  Greek  history  to  the  exact 
date  of  oar  calendar. 

The  Greeks,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  ap- 
pear to  haye  been  perfectly  familiar  with  the  din- 
of  the  year  into  the  tweWe  lunar  months 
aboTe ;  bat  no  intercahiry  month  (/i^ 
4f»t6\ifios)  or  day  is  mentioned.  Independent  of 
the  diTision  of  a  month  into  days,  it  was  divided 
mto  periods  according  to  the  increase,  and  decrease 
of  the  moon.  Thus,  the  fint  day  or  new  moon  was 
called  mvfifpna,  (Hom.  Od,  x.  14,  xii.  325,  xz. 
156,  zxL  258;  Hea.  6^.  «e  Dies,  770.)  The 
period  from  the  poufitivia  until  the  moon  was  full, 
waa  expcessed  by  iiiivhs  Urrofiipw,  and  the  latter 
ptft  daring  which  the  moon  decreased  by  firfwhs 
^pvmn.  (Hom.  Cd.  xiy.  162.)  The  30th  day 
of  a  month,  «*.  e.  the  day  of  the  conjunction,  was 
called  rpuids^  or,  according  to  a  regulation  of 
Solon  (Plat  Sol.  25),  hni  icol  Wo,  because  one 
part  of  that  day  belonged  to  the  expiring,  and  the 
other  to  the  beginning  month.  The  day  of  the 
fhO  moon,  or  the  middle  of  tiie  month,  is  some- 
times designated  by  8<x^/M|yi5.  (Pind.  OL  ir, 
34.) 
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The  month  in  which  the  year  began,  as  well 
as  the  pamea  of  the  months,  differed  in  the  dif* 
ferent  countries  of  Greece,  and  in  some  parts  even 
no  names  existed  for  the  months,  they  being  di»> 
tingnished  only  numerically,  as  the  first,  second, 
third,  fourth  month,  Ac  In  order,  therefore,  to 
acquire  any  satisfactoty  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
calendar,  the  different  states  must  be  considered 
separately. 

The  Attic  year  began  with  the  summer  solstiee, 
and  each  month  was  divided  into  three  decads,  from 
the  1st  to  the  10th,  from  the  10th  to  the  20th,  and 
from  the  20th  to  the  29th  or  SOth.  The  fint  day 
of  a  mcHith,  or  the  day  ttftet  the  conjunction,  was 
vwfinwia ;  and  as  the  first  decad  was  designated  as 
ItrrofUwu  f»ifiv6s^  the  dars  were  regnhiriy  counted 
as  9*vT4pa,  rplrri^  rrrclpny,  Ac,  firit^s  Urrofil' 
you,  ^  The  days  of  the  second  decad  were  dis- 
tinguished as  iw\  94x0^  or  fuaovmou  and  were 
counted  to  20  regularly,  as  irp«^,  ZwvT4peLf  rphji^ 
rtrrdfmfi,  Ac,  iwl  94ita,  The  20th  itself  was 
called  c2iH(t,  and  the  days  from  the  20th  to  the 
30th  were  counted  in  two  different  ways,  via. 
either  onwards,  as  wp^nf,  Sfftrr^po,  ^f^'^f,  Ac, 
4w\  fhcdit^  or  backwards  from  the  hat  day  of  the 
month  with  the  addition  of  ^Bimnrros^  wmfOfUtntVf 
kfiyopToSf  or  Morros,  as  ippdrri^  Sflffrfni,  Ac, 
^lyorrot,  which,  of  coune,  are  dSerant  dates  in 
hollow  and  in  full  months.  But  this  mode  of  ooant> 
ing  backwards  seems  to  have  been  more  ooomionly 
used  than  the  other.  With  resard  to  the  hollow 
months,  it  must  be  obserred,  uat  the  Atheniaiiai 
generally  speaking,  counted  29  days,  bat  in  the 
month  of  Boedromion  they  eoonted  30,  leariiw 
out  the  second,  because  on  that  day  Athena  and 
Poseidon  were  believed  to  have  disputed  about  the 
possession  of  Attica.  (Plut  Ih  Prat,  Am,  p.  489, 
Sympot,  ix.  7.)  The  following  table  shows  the 
succession  of  the  Attic  months,  ue  number  of  days 
they  contained,  and  the  cofiesponding  months  et 
our  year. 


1.  Hecatombaeon  ('Eicarofttfauir)  oontamed  30  days,  and  corresponds  neariy  to  oar  July. 


Z  Metageitiiion  (MeroyeirKuJi')  —  29 

3.  Boedromion  {Btnfipofu^v)  —  30 

4.  Pyanepsion  {Tlvcafv^i^)  —  29 

5.  Msimacterion  {VlaifuucTtpiAw)  —  80 

6.  Poseideon  (noo-etSwfor)  —  29 

7.  Oamelion  (Vofifi^i^p)  —  30 

8.  Anthesterion  ('Ap$9<rrfpt6y)  —  29 

9.  Ekphebolbn  {*EKeupfri6o\t^)  —  30 

10.  Munychion  (Movtuxm^O  —  29 

11.  Thaigelion(eap7ijAx<^ir)  —  30 

12.  Scirophorion  (Zicipo^opu^y)  —  29 

At  the  time  when  the  Julian  Calendar  was 
adopted  by  the  Athenians,  probably  about  the 
riww»  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  the  lunar  year  ap- 
pears to  have  been  changed  into  the  solar  year ;  and 
It  has  farther  been  conjectured,  that  the  beginning 


August 

—  —  September 

—  —  October 

—  —  NoTember 
~~-  ^—  December. 

—  —  January 

—  —  February. 

—  —  March. 

—  —  ApriL 

—  —  May. 

—  —  June. 

of  the  year  was  transfened  from  the  summer  sol- 
stice to  the  autumnal  equinox. 

The  yea^  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  which  is  be- 
licTed  to  have  begun  at  the  time  of  the  autumnal 
equinox,  oontained  the  foUowiqg  months :  — 


1.  Heiasius  ('Hptb'iot),  neariy  cosresponding  to  our  October. 

2.  ApeUaeus  CAsrcAAoior)  —  —          NoTembeb 
8.  Dusthyus  {At6ff9vos)  —  —         December. 

4.  Unknown. 

5.  Heusinius  ^LKmriyios)  —  — 

6.  (Jerastms  (Vtpdartos)  —  — 

7.  Artemisius  (^Aprtfiitrtot)  —  — 

8.  Delphinius  (AtK^ytos)  —  — 

9.  PhlMsius  (♦Xtdo'ios)  —  ~ 

10.  Hecatombeas  (*Eicaro/itff^t)        —  — 

11.  Caneius  (Kemyuos)  —  — 

12.  Panamas  (JlitfofAos)  —  — 


Febroaiy. 

Match. 

ApriL 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Atfgorti 

Septembsb 
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It  should  be  obserred  that  the  order  of  most  of 
these  months  is  merely  conjectural,  and  of  some  it 
is  not  even  certain  as  to  whether  they  really  were 
Lacedaemonian  months.  But  here,  as  in  the  other 
lists,  we  follow  Hermann*s  view,  which  he  has 

1.  Bucatius  (BovKdrtos), 

2.  Hermaeus  {'Epfuuds) 

3.  Prostaterius  (npotrrar^pioi) 

4.  Unknown. 

5.  Theiluthius  (eciAov^iof) 
6u  Unknown. 

7.  Unknown. 

8.  Hippodromius  {*lvwo9p6fuos) 

9.  Panamus  (Tldyafios) 

10.  Unknown. 

1 1.  Damatrins  {Aofidrpios) 

12.  Alalcomenius  ('AXa^xo/i6'io») 
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fiilly  explained  in  the  work  rafemd  to  at  die  and 
of  this  article^ 

Of  the  year  of  the  Boeotians,  which  began  at 
the  winter  solstice,  the  following  months  an 
known;  — 

nearly  coiresponds  to  our  January. 

—  —        February. 

—  —        March. 

—  —        May. 


—  August 

—  Se^ember. 

—  NoTember. 

—  December. 


The  months  of  the  year  at  Delphi  were-* 
1.  Bucatius  (BovKiiTiof),         nearly  answers  to  our  September. 


2.  Heraeus  (*Hpa«bf) 

3.  ApeUaeus  CArcAXoibs) 

4.  Unknown. 

5.  Dadaphorius  (AfSo^ios) 

6.  Poetropius  (Xloirp^ios) 

7.  Bysius  (BArwj) 

8.  Artemisins  (*A^e/t/o'(Of) 

9.  Heradeius  {*Hpdic\ttos) 

10.  Boathous  (Boa06os) 

11.  Ilaeus  ClAAibs) 

12.  Theoxenius  (ew^ivus) 


October. 
NoTembflCi 

January. 
Februiiy. 

Aprfl. 

Maj, 

June. 

July. 

August 


The  names  of  the  months  at  Cyzicns  are  giren  I  founded  only  on  a  oonjeetuie,  and  the  laft  may  \m 
In  the  following  order,  though  the  first  of  them  is  |  either  the  10th,  11th,  or  12th :  — 

1.  Boedromion  (B<nfipofu^y\      nearly  answers  to  our  October. 


2.  Cyanepsion  (Kvaytt^i^y) 

3.  Apaturion  (^Airorovpi^v) 

4.  Poseideon  (TloffuMy) 

5.  Lenaeon  (Ai;yaic6y) 

6.  Anthesterion  (^AyBtarripidfy) 

7.  Artemision  (^hprr^iuvn&v) 

8.  Calamaeon  (JSuKatAoM) 

9.  Panemus  (JlAirniMs) 
10.  Taureon  (Jaup^Av) 

1 1  and  12.  are  unknown. 


November. 

December. 

January. 

February. 

March. 

ApriL 

May. 

Juneu 

July. 


Among  the  Sicilian  months  the  following  are  known :  — • 

1.  Thesmophorius  (Bcoyto^^iof),  probably  answers  to  our  October. 

2.  Dalius  (AdAios)  —  —  Noyember. 


3.  Unknown. 

4.  Agiianius  (Aypidyios) 
6.  Unknown. 

6.  Theudasius  (OcvSdUnof) 

7.  Artamitius  CAprofiirios) 

8.  Unknown. 

9.  Badromius  (BoSpdfuos) 

10.  Hyadnthius  (yacMtos) 

11.  Cuneius  (Kajwuos) 

12.  Panamus  (Jld^afios) 

We  further  know  the  names  of  several  isolated 
months  of  other  Greek  states  ;  but  as  it  is  as  yet 
impossible  to  determine  what  place  they  occupied 
in  the  calendar,  and  with  which  of  our  months 
they  correspond,  their  enumeration  here  would  be 
of  little  or  no  use.  We  shall  therefore  confine 
ourselves  to  giving  some  account  of  the  Macedonian 
months,  and  of  some  of  the  Asiatic  cities  and 
islands,  which  are  better  known. 

On  the  whole  it  appears  that  the  Macedonian 
year  agreed  with  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  that  ac- 


—  — '  January. 

—  —         Maieh. 

—  —         ApriL 

—  —  June. 

—  —  July. 

—  —  August 

—  —  SeptembeEi 

oordingly  it  was  a  lunar  year  of  twelve  mondiB, 
since  we  find  that  Macedonian  months  are  described 
as  coincident  with  those  of  the  Athenians.  (See 
a  letter  of  King  Philip  in  Demosdi.  Db  Cbrtm, 
p.  280  ;  Plut  OamiL  19,  Abm,  8, 16.)  AH  cfaro- 
nologera  agree  as  to  the  order  and  succession  of 
the  Macedonian  months ;  .but  we  are  altogether 
ignorant  as  to  the  name  and  place  of  the  interoalary 
month,  which  must  have  existed  in  the  Macedonian 
year  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  Greek  statea.  The 
order  is  as  follows :  —  1.  Dius  (Aibt),  2.  Apellaena 
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("AvtAAflMt),  3.  Andynaeos  (Ab9wtMs\  4.  Peri- 
tins  (n«p(rMf),  5.  Djftnis  (A^orpof),  6.  Xan- 
thidu  {Ua90ut6s\  7.  Arteminus  (^A^tfdctas), 
8.  Dwiiiis  (AoMTios),  9.  PaaemoB  (ninifios), 
10.  Loot  (AM»t),  U.  Oorpkeiu  (rofrruubs),  12. 
Hyperbeietaeus  (*Trfp^cpcTaZ9s).  The  difficulty 
ii  to  identify  the  Macfidonien  monthe  with  those 
of  the  Atheniaiia.  From  Plataich  {OamiL  19, 
eomp.  with  JAv.  16)  we  learn  that  the  Sfocedonian 
Diacaiiis  was  identical  with  the  Athenian  Thaige- 
Uon ;  but  while,  aflrording  to  Philip,  the  Mace- 
donian Loos  was  the  same  as  the  Athenian 
Boediomioo,  Plutarch  {AUm,  3)  identifieB  the 
Loos  with  the  Attic  Hecatombaeon.  This  dis- 
crepancj  has  giren  rise  toTvioos  conjeetnns,  some 
•nppoiing  thaA  between  the  time  of  Philip  and 
Pbitaich  a  transposition  of  the  names  of  the  months 
had  taken  place,  and  othen  that  Plutarch  made  a 
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mistake  in  identifying  the  Loos  with  the  Hec». 
tombaeon.  But  no  satisfiutory  solution  of  the 
difficulty  has  yet  been  offered.  We  knqw  that 
the  Mawdonian  year  began  with  the  month  of 
Dios,  commencing  with  the  autumnal  equinox. 
When  Alexander  conquered  Asia,  the  Macedonian 
calendar  was  qvead  over  many  jparts  of  Asia, 
though  it  underwent  nurious  modincations  in  the 
different  eoontries  in  which  it  was  adopted.  When 
subsequently  the'  Asiatics  adopted  the  Julian  Ca- 
lendar, thoM  modifications  also  exercised  their  m- 
fluenoe  and  piodneed  differences  in  the  names  of 
the  months,  although,  generally  speakings  the  solar 
year  of  the  Asiatics  b^gan  with  the  aatonuial 
equinox.  Dnrinff  ihe  time  of  the  Roman  empenn, 
the  following  oJendan  ooenr  in  the  pnmnee  of 
Asia:  — 


1.  Caenrius  (KoMrd^t) 

2.  Tiberius  (Jt€4pu>s) 

3.  Apaturius  fAvarro^iot) 

4.  Posidaon  (noo'iBcuir) 

5.  Lenaeos  (A^nuot ) 

6.  Hieroeebastus  (*Upoff46curTot) 

7.  Artemisins  (*AprcfJ(rior) 
S,  Evangelius  (£6077^X101) 
9.  Stratonieus  (XrpeerSvucos) 

10.  Hecatombaens  ('Excrrtf/itfaiof) 

11.  Anteus  ("Arrcof ) 

12.  Laodidus  (AooSUcwt) 


had80( 

lays,  and 

began  en 

ihe24ihof8eptMnber. 

81 

— 

— 

24thofOclobe& 

31 

— 

—> 

24th  of  November. 

30 

— 

— 

25th  of  December. 

29 

— 

— 

30 

— 

♦  ^i^» 

22d  of  February. 

31 

— 



24th  of  March. 

30 

— 



24th  of  April 
24th  of  May. 

31 

~- 



31 

— 

— . 

24thof  Junsb 

31 

— 



25thof  Jufy. 

30 

— 



25thof  AugniL 

Among  the  Epheiians  we  find  the  following  months :  — 

1—4.  Unknown. 

5.  .^latoieon  CAvwroi^pciiy),  neariy  answen  to  our  November. 


6.  Poieideon  (ilocrf  i3ci6r) 

7.  Lenaeon  {Annu^p) 

8.  Unknown. 

9.  Artemision  (AprtfUffidw) 
10.  Cahunaeon  {KaXajiai^) 
11—12.  Unknown. 


-—  December. 

—  —  January. 

-—  —  March. 

—  —  April 


At  a  later  time  the  Ephesians  adopted  the  lame  I  with  the  mooih  of  Dius  on  the  24th 
mescui  the  Maflednniani^  and  b^gan  their  year  |  tember. 


of  8e^ 


The  ibUowiqg  is  a  list  of  ihe  Bithjrnian  months :  -— 


1.  Heiaeus  ('HiMubt), 

2.  Hermaens  (  Epfuuos) 
S.  MetiDus  (Hrfrp^s) 

4.  Dionysins  (Aiofi^iot) 

5.  Heradeius  ('H/NUcAff<o«) 

6.  Dins  (Aibf) 

7.  Bendidaeus  (BcydiStubf) 

8.  Strsteins  (STfrib-ciot) 

9.  Periepins  (Tl9pt4nos) 
lOi  Aiems  CAptios) 

11.  Aphndishis  QA^ptMa-iot) 

12.  DemeCrios  (Afifiifrptos) 


oontained  31  days,  and  b^gan  on  ihe 

—  80  — 

—  31  — 

—  31  — 

—  28  — 

—  31  — 

—  30  — 

—  31  — 

—  30  — 

—  31  — 

—  30  — 

—  31  — 


28rd  of  September. 
24th  of  October. 
23rd  of  NoTember. 
24th  of  December. 
24th  of  January. 
21st  of  Febraary. 
24th  of  March. 
28id  of  April 
24th  of  M!ay. 
23idof  Junei 
24th  of  July. 
23rdof  Augwt 


.  The  following  system  was  adopted  by  ihe  Cyprians :  — 

1.  AphrodiBUS  (Ai^pi>iifftos\  contained  31  days,  and  began  on  the 

2L  Apogonicas  (•AwTowjc^i)  — 

a.  Aemcos  (Alruc^t)  — 

4.  Julias  QU6XMS)  — 

&  Gaemiins  (Kai<rdpios)  — 

6.  Sebastns  (Sctfoor^t)  — 

7.  Autocratoiieus  (Adrojcpctro^^t)  — 

8.  Deniaichexnsiiis(Ai9^iapX*(<'^'<^0  — 
a  Plethypatns  {Ukifi^waiTot)  — 

IOL  Archiereus  QAfxufths)  — 

11.  Esthins  CEir^ioi)  — 

12.  Romaens  Q^witam)  -* 


30 
31 
31 
28 
30 
31 
31 
30 
31 
30 
31 


2Srd  of  Septembei. 
24th  of  October. 
23rd  of  November. 
24th  of  December. 
24th  of  January. 
21st  of  February. 
23rd  of  March. 
23rd  of  April 
24th  of  May. 
23rd  of  June. 
24th  of  July. 
23rdof  Aofiift 
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The  system  of  the  Cretans  wm  the  same  as  that  used  by  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minar, 


1.  Theimophorion  (Oeoyio^opuiy),  contained  81 

2.  Hermaeos  (*Epfuuos)  —  80 
8.  Einiaa(Eliw)  —  31 
4.  Metaiduas  (Mcr<{pxu>f )  —  31 
6.  Affyins  C^yvtos)  —  28 

6.  Dioseams  (Ai^ovoupot)  —  81 

7.  Theodosins  (OeoMo'iof)  —  80 

8.  Pontos  (ndrrot)  —  81 

9.  Rhabinthins  CPaiMiof)  —  30 
la  Hyperberetns  (TPfp^^pfTOf)  —  81 

11.  NeeTshis(Nc<r^iof)  —  80 

12.  Basilins  (BGuriXws)  —  81 


It  should  be  obserred  that  sereralof  the  Eastern 
nations,  for  the  purpose  of  proTenting  confusion  in 
their  calculations  with  other  nations*  dropped  the 
names  of  their  months,  and  merely  counted  the 
months,  as  the  first,  second,  third,  &c.  month. 
For  further  infbnnation  see  Corsini,  FtuL  AtL, 
which  howeyer  is  very  imperfect ;  Ideler,  Hand- 
Imek  der  Maihem.  ik  teMntM  C^armoL  toL  i.  p. 
227,  &C. ;  Clinton,  FatL  Hettm.  toL  ii  Append, 
ziz ;  and  more  especially  K.  F.  Hermann,  Uder 
CMeekitekB  Momattkmde^  Gtfttiqgen,  1844,  4to., 
andTh.  BetgYi,  BeiirUge  mnr  (MtekiiAm  Momat$- 
bmde,  Giessen,  1845,  8to.  [L.  S.] 

2.  RoM^N  Calbndab. —  7%sTtarqfRommbu, 
— The  name  of  Romulus  is  commonly  attached  to 
the  year  which  is  said  to  haye  ^Vailed  in  the 
eariiett  times  of  Rome ;  but  tradition  is  not  con- 
sistent with  regard  to  the  form  of  it  The  his- 
torians Lidnius  Maoer  and  Fenestella  maintained 
that  the  oldest  year  consisted  of  twelve  months, 
and  that  it  was  already  in  those  days  an  atunu 
verteiUj  that  is,  a  year  which  coincided  with  the 
period  of  the  snn^  course.  Censorinus,  howeyer, 
in  whose  work  this  statement  occurs  {De  Die 
NataUy  c.  20 ;  compare  also  thebe^pnning  of  c  19), 
goes  on  to  say  ih»t  more  credit  is  due  to  Oiac- 
canus,  Fulyius  (Nobilior),  Yam^  and  others,  ac- 
cording to  whom  the  Romans  in  the  earliest  times, 
like  the  people  of  Alba  from  whom  th^  sprang, 
allotted  to  the  year  but  ten  months.  This  opinion 
is  supported  by  Oyid  in  seyexal  passages  of  his 
FatU  (L  27,48,  iil  99^  119,  151);  by  GeUius 
{NocL  AtL  iii.  16),  Macrobius  {Satiim.  L  12), 
Solinus  (JPoijfh,  I),  and  Seryins  (fld  Qtorg,  L  43). 
Lastly,  an  old  Latin  year  of  ten  months  is  implied 
in  the  (act,  that  at  Laurentnm  (Macrob.  i.  15)  a 
sacrifice  was  offered  to  Juno  Kalendaris  on  the 
first  of  eyery  month  except  February  and  January. 
These  ten  months  were  called  llarthis,  Aprilis, 
Mains,  Junius,  Quinctilis,  Seztilis,  September, 
October,  Noyember,  December.  That  March  was 
tbe  first  month  in  the  year  is  implied  in  the  last 
six  names ;  and  even  Plutarch,  who  ascribes  twelve 
months  to  the  Romulian  year  (Mono,  c.  18), 
places  Januarins  and  Februarius  at  the  end.  The 
fiut  is  also  confirmed  by  the  ceremony  of  rekindling 
the  sacred  fire  in  the  temple  of  Vesta  on  the  first 
day  of  March,  by  the  practioe  of  pkicing  fresh 
laurels  in  the  public  buHdinflS  on  that  day,  and  by 
many  other  customs  recorded  hj  Macrobius  (L 
12).  With  r^^ard  to  the  length  of  the  months, 
Censorinus,  MMTobius,  and  Solinus  agree  in  ascrib- 
ing thirty-one  days  to  four  of  them,  called  plmi 
mentn;  thirty  to  the  rest  called  eaai  maues*  The 
four  longer  months  were  Martius,  Mains,  Quine* 
tilii,  and  October;  and  ihese,  as  Macrobius  ob- 


days,  and  began  on  the  28rd  of  September. 

—  24th  of  October. 

—  28rd  of  November. 

—  24th  of  December. 

—  24ih  of  Jaonary. 

—  21st  of  Februaiy. 

—  23rd  of  March. 

—  23rd  of  ApriL 

—  24th  of  May. 

—  28rdofJune. 

—  24th  of  July. 

—  28rd  of  August 


serves,  were  distinguished  in  the  latest  fivm  of 
the  Roman  calrnidar  hj  havinff  tbeir  nooes  two 
days  later  than  any  of  die  other  months.  The 
symmetiT  of  this  arrangement  will  appear  by 
placing  the  numbers  in  succession:  —  81,  80 ;  31, 
80;  31,  80,  80 ;  81;  80,  80.  Ovid,  indeed,  ap- 
pears to  spttk  of  the  months  as  coinciding  with  the 
lunar  period :  — 

''Annus  erat  dedmum  cum  Inna  repletetai  annum  i** 

but  the  languBffe  of  a  poet  must  not  be  pressed  too 
closely.  Chi  the  other  hand,  Plutarch,  in  the  pas- 
sage already  referred  to^  while  he  assigns  to  the  old 
year  twelve  months  and  365  days,  speaks  of  the 
months  as  varying  without  i^stem  between  the 
limits  of  twenty  and  thirty-five  days.  Sudi  an 
irregularity  is  not  incredible^  as  we  find  that  even 
when  Censorinus  wrote  (a.  d.  238),  the  Albaa 
calendar  gave  86  days  to  March,  22  to  May,  18  to 
Sextilis,  and  16  to  September ;  while  at  Tnsculum 
Quinctilis  had  Z9  days,  October  32 ;  and  again  at 
Aricia  the  same  month,  October,  had  no  less  than 
39.  (Censorinus,  c  22.)  The  Romulian  year,  if 
we  follow  the  majority  of  authors,  contained  bat 
304  days ;  a  period  difiering  so  widely  from  the  real 
len^  of  the  sun^  course,  that  the  months  would 
rapidly  revolve  through  all  the  seasons  of  the  year. 
This  inoonvenienoe  was  remedied,  says  Macrobius 
(L  18),  1^  the  addition  of  the  proper  number  of 
days  required  to  complete  the  year ;  but  these  days, 
he  goes  on  to  say,  did  not  receive  any  name  as  a 
mosrth.  Servius  speaks  of  the  intercalated  period 
as  consisting  of  two  months,  which  at  first  liad  no 
name^  but  were  eventually  called  after  Janus  and 
Februus.  That  some  system  of  intercalation  waa 
employed  in  the  Romulian  year,  was  also  the 
opinion  of  Lidnius  Macer.  (Bftacroh.  L  18w)  Thia 
appears  to  be  all  that  is  handed  down  wiih  regard 
to  the  earliest  year  of  the  Romans. 

As  a  year  of  ten  months  and  804  days,  at  onoe 
fiJls  greatly  short  of  the  soLir  year,  and  eontaina 
no  exact  number  of  lunations,  some  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  dinmte  the  truth  of  the  tradition  in  whole 
or  part,  while  others  have  taxed  their  ingenuity  to 
account  for  the  adoption  of  so  anomalous  a  year. 
Puteanus  (JM  ytmdtMu,  in  Graevius*  Thesaurua, 
voL  viiL),  calling  to  mind  that  the  old  Roman  or 
Etniscan  week  contained  eight  days  *,  every  eighth 

*  Hence  there  are  found  attached  to  the  suc- 
cessive days  in  the  old  calendars  the  recurring 
series  of  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  £,  F,  G,  H,  no  doubt 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  nundines  in  the  week 
of  eiffht  days ;  precisely  in  the  same  way  in  which 
the  mtt  seven  letters  are  still  employed  in  eed^ 
siastical  calendars,  to  mark  the  days  of  the  Chria* 
tian  week. 
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igf  bong  specially  devoted  to  raligioiii  and  other 
pabfie  puipoeea,  under  the  name  of  nonoe  or  mm- 
UntKy  waa  the  fint  to  point  out  that  the  number 
304  it  a  pradee  multiple  of  eight  To  thif  obaerr* 
atioD,  m  xtadf  of  little  moment,  Niebohr  haa  giren 
mne  weigpbt,  by  further  noticing  that  ihe  38  non- 
dines  in  a  year  of  304  dayi  tally  exactly  with  the 
number  of  diet  fiuti  afierwardi  retained  in  the 
Julian  calendar.  Another  writer,  Pontedera,  ob- 
aerted  that  304  bore  to  365  dayi  nearly  the  ratio 
of  5  to  6,  aiz  of  the  Romulian  yean  eontaininff 
)924^  fire  of  the  longer  periods  1825  daya;  and 
Niebnhr  {Rom,  ffuL  toL  l  p.  271),  who  it  a  wann 
adToeate  of  the  ten-mcmth  year,  has  made  much  uae 
of  diiB  eonaideration.  He  thus  ezplaina  the  origin 
of  the  well-known  qninqnemiial  period  called  the 
Inatrom,  which  CenaorimiB  (c  18)  ezpresaly  calli 
an  amuu  aia^mii,  that  ia,  in  the  modem  language 
af  dnonolcgy,  a  eyde.  Moreorer,  the  year  of  ten 
flBonthl^  eaya  the  lame  writer  (p.  279),  waa  the 
tenn  for  mourning,  for  paying  portions  Idft  by  will. 
Sat  credit  on  the  sale  of  yearly  profita ;  most  pro- 
bably for  all  loanB ;  and  it  waa  the  measure  for 
the  moat  ancient  mte  of  interest  [Fxnvb.] 
Laady,  he  finds  in  the  ezistenoe  of  this  diort  year 
the  Mlution  of  certain  historical  difficulties.  A 
peaces  or  rather  trace,  with  Veil  was  concluded 
in  the  year  280  of  Rome,  for  40  yean.  In  316 
Fidenae  rerolted  and  joined  Veil,  which  implies 
that  Veii  was  already  at  war  with  Rome ;  yet 
the  Veientines  are  not  accused  of  haying  broken 
their  oaths.  (Liy.  iy.  17.)  Again,  a  twenty-yean* 
trufce,  made  in  329,  is  aaid,  by  Liyy,  to  haye  ex- 
pired in  347  (iy*  58.)  These  facts  are  explained 
by  supposing  the  yean  in  questi<m  to  haye  been 
t&sse  A  ten  monUis,  fior  40  of  these  are  equal 
to  33^  ordinary  years,  20  to  16| ;  so  that  the 
frroier  truce  terminated  in  814,  the  latter  in  846. 
Sinnlaily,  the  truce  of  eight  yean  concluded  with 
the  Vobdans  in  323,  extended  in  fiict  to  no  more 
than  6f  full  yean ;  and  hence  the  Volscians  r»> 
aomed  the  war  in  331,  without  exposing  them- 
sehes  to  the  charge  of  peijury. 

These  ingenious  and  perhaps  satis&ctory  apecu- 
latiooB  of  tne  German  critic,  of  course  imply  that 
the  dedmestrial  year  still  surriyed  long  after  the 
regal  gofrenunent  had  cdBted ;  and  in  &ct  he  be- 
lierea  that  this  year,  and  the  lunar  year,  as  deter- 
mined by  Scaliger^  proposed  eyde  of  22  years, 
eo-existed  firam  the  earliest  times  down  to  a  late 
period.  The  yiews  of  Niebuhr  do  not  require  that 
the  monihs  should  haye  consisted  of  31  or  30  days ; 
indeed  it  would  be  more  natural  to  suppose  that 
each  ]Bonth,as  wen  as  the  year,  contain^  a  precise 
Bomber  of  eight-day  weeks  ;  eight  of  the  months, 
fcr  instanoe,  haying  four  such  weeks,  the  two  othen 
bat  three.  Eyen  m  the  so-called  calendar  of  Numa 
we  find  the  Etruscan  week  affecting  the  diyision 
of  the  month,  tiiere  betoff  ejght  days  between  the 
BooeB  and  ides,  from  whicn  dreomstances  the  nones 
recnyed  their  name ;  and  again  two  such  weeks 
from  the  ides  to  the  end  of  the  month  ;  and  this, 
whether  the  whole  month  contained  31  or  29  days. 

Tie  Year  of  Nvma, — Having  described  ihe 
Romdian  year,  Censorinus  (&  20)  proceeds  thus : 
— **  Afterwards,  either  by  Numa,  as  FuItiob  has 
it,  or  according  to  Junius  by  Tarquin,  there  was 
institoted  a  year  of  twelve  months  and  355  days, 
altiuR^h  the  moon  in  twelve  lunations  appean  to 
complete  but  354  daya.  Tlie  excess  of  a  day  was 
•wiog  either  to  error,  or  what  I  consider  more 
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probable,  to  that  supentitious  feeliqg,  aoeoiding  te 
which  an  odd  number  was  accounted  full  (jAemm) 
and  more  fortunate.  Be  this  as  it  may,  to  the 
year  which  had  previously  been  in  use  (that  of 
Romulus)  one>end-fifty  days  were  now  added ;  but 
as  these  were  not  sufficient  to  oonstitute  two  months, 
a  day  was  taken  from  each  of  the  before-mentioned 
hollow  months,  which  added  thereto,  made  up  57 
days,  out  of  which  two  months  were  formed,  Jann- 
arius  with  29,  and  Februarins  with  28  daya.  Thus 
all  the  months  henceforth  were  full,  and  contained 
an  odd  number  of  days,  save  Februarlos,  which 
alone  was  hoUow,  and  hence  deemed  more  unlucky 
than  the  rest**  In  this  pasaaffe  it  is  fitting  to  oi- 
serve  that  the  terms  ple$u  and  ooet  meiues  are  ap- 
plied in  a  sense  preciaely  opposite  to  the  practice  of 
the  Greek  langoage  in  the  phrases  fin^^s  rXiipeie 
and  KcHkiH.  The  mysterious  power  ascribed  to  an 
odd  number  is  <»»»^"y  from  the  Nuetero  deat  ua- 
pare  gomdet  of  VirgiL  Pliny  also  {H,  M  xxviii 
5)  observes, — Impame  nmmeroe  ad  omnia  vekemem 
thru  endieuu.  It  was  of  ooutm  impossible  to 
give  an  odd  number  of  days  at  the  same  time  to 
the  year  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  each  of  the  twelve 
months  on  the  other ;  and  yet  the  olriect  was  in 
some  measure  effected  by  a  division  en  February 
itself  into  23  days,  and  a  supemumerair  period  ot 
five  days.  (See  the  mode  of  intercalation  below.) 
The  ^ear  of  Numa  then,  acoordinff  to  Ceusorinus, 
contained  355  days.  Plutarch  telu  us  that  Numa 
estimated  the  anomaly  of  the  sun  and  moon,  by 
which  he  means  the  difiierence  between  twelve 
lunations  and  the  sun*k  annual  course  at  eleven 
days,  t.  e.  the  diffisrence  between  365  and  354  days. 
Macrobius,  too,  says  that  the  year  of  Numa  had  at 
first  354,  afterwards  855  days.  Compare  herewiih 
Liv.  i  19 ;  Ovid.  FaeH^  i  48,  iii  151 ;  AureL 
Viet  c  8 ;  Floras,  i  2  ;  Solinus,  c.  1. 

Twdve  lunations  amount  to  354  days,  8h.  48' 
36",  so  that  the  so-called  year  of  Numa  was  a 
tolerably  correct  lunar  year ;  though  the  months 
would  have  eoindded  more  accuratdy  with  the 
single  InnatioDS,  if  they  had  been  limited  to  30  and 
29  days,  instead  of  31,  29,  and  28  days.  That  it 
was  in  foct  adapted  jto  ihe  moon's  course  is  the  con- 
current assertion  of  andent  writers,  more  particu- 
lariy  of  Livy,  who  says :  (Numa)  oflumim  prieumi. 
ad  eermim  bmae  in  dmodeeim  metuii  ditenbit  amnaiL 
Unfortunately  however,  many  of  ihe  lame  writen 
ascribe  to  the  lame  period  the  introduction  of  such 
a  system  of  intercalation  as  must  at  once  have  dis- 
located the  ooinddence  between  the  dvil  month 
and  the  lunar  period.  At  the  end  of  two  yean 
the  year  of  Numa  would  have  been  about  22  days 
in  airear  of  ihe  solar  period,  and  accordingly  it  is 
said  an  intercalary  month  of  that  duration,  or  else 
of  28  days,  was  inserted  at  or  near  the  end  of  Feb- 
raary,  to  bring  the  civil  year  into  agreement  with 
the  regular  return  of  the  seasons.  Of  this  system 
of  intercalation  a  more  accurate  account  shaU  pre- 
sently be  ffiven.  But  there  is  strooff  reason  for 
believing  that  this  particular  mode  of  mteroalation 
tras  not  contemporary  in  origin  with  the  year  of 
Numa. 

In  antiquarian  subjects  it  will  generally  be  fomnd 
that  the  assistance  oif  etymology  is  essential ;  be- 
cause the  original  names  that  belong  to  an  institu- 
tion often  continue  to  exist,  even  after  such  changes 
have  been  introduced,  that  they  are  no  longer 
adapted  to  the  new  order  of  thmgi ;  thus  thet' 
survive  as  useful  memorials  of  the  past    In  this 
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way  we  are  enabled  07  the  original  meaning  of 
worda,  aided  by  a  few  fragments  of  a  traditional 
character,  to  state  that  the  Romans  in  early  times 
possessed  a  year  which  altogether  depended  upon 
the  phases  of  the  moon.  The  Idttin  word  nwnsts 
(Varro,  De  Limg,  LaL  tI.,  or  in  the  old  editions,  ▼. 
54),  like  the  Greek  /i^y  or  /uls,  and  the  English 
moMti,  or  Oerman  numaik^  ia  evidently  connected 
with  the  word  moon.  Again,  while  in  the  Greek 
langoage  the  name  yovfirivla  (new-moon),  or  hni 
Kol  y^o,  given  to  the  first  day  of  a  month,  betrays 
its  Imiar  origin,  the  same  result  is  deduced  from 
the  explanation  of  the  word  hnlendanj  as  found  in 
Macrobius  (L  15).  **"  In  ancient  timea,^  says  that 
writer,  **  before  Cn.  Flavius  the  scribe,  against  the 
pleasure  of  the  patricians,  made  the  fuii  known  to 
the  whole  pe<^le  (the  end  of  the  4th  century  b.  gl), 
It  was  the  duty  of  one  of  the  pontifioes  minores  to 
look  out  for  the  fint  appearance  of  the  new  moon  ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  descried  it,  to  cany  word  to  the 
rex  sacrificolus.  Then  a  sacrifice  was  offered  by 
these  priests,  after  which  the  same  pontifex  having 
summoned  the  plebs  (ealata  plebe)  to  a  place  in  the 
capitol,  near  the  Curia  Calabra,  which  adjoins  the 
Casa  Romuli,  there  announced  the  number  of  days 
which  still  remained  to  the  nones,  whether  five 
or  seven,  by  so  often  repeating  the  word  koXm,** 
There  was  no  necessity  to  write  this  hist  word  in 
Greek  characters,  as  it  belonged  to  the  old  Latin. 
In  hctf  in  this  veiy  passage,  it  occurs  in  both 
calaia  and  ealabra ;  and  again,  it  remained  to  the 
latest  times  in  the  word  momemdator.  In  regard 
to  the  passage  here  quoted  firom  Macrobius,  it  must 
be  reoculected  that  while  the  moon  is  in  the  inune- 
diate  vidnity  of  the  sun,  it  is  impossible  to  see  it 
with  the  naked  eye,  so  that  the  day  on  which  it  is 
first  seen  is  not  of  necessity  the  day  of  the  actual 
conjunction.  We  learn  elsewhere  that  as  soon  as 
the  pontifex  discovexed  the  thin  disc,  a  hymn  was 
sung,  beginning  «/aiMi  noee^^o,  the  word  Jana  (Ma- 
crob.  SaLl9;  Vano,  De  lU  Rmt  i  37)  being 
only  a  dialectic  Tsriety  of  Diana,  just  as  Diespiter 
or  Diupiter  corresponds  to  Jupiter ;  and  other  ex- 
amples might  readily  be  given,  for  the  change  occurs 
in  almost  every  woid  which  has  the  syllables  de  or 
or  di  before  a  voweL  Again,  die  consecration  of 
the  kalends  to  Juno  (Ovid.  Fcuti^  L  55,  vL  39  ; 
Macrob.  Sat,  L  9.  15)  is  referred  by  the  latter 
writer  to  the  fisct  that  the  months  originally  began 
with  the  moon,  and  that  Juno  and  Luna  are  the 
same  goddess  ;  and  the  poet  likewise  points  at  the 
same  connection  in  his  explanation  of  Juno^ 
epithet  Lucina.  Moreover,  at  Laurentnm  Juno 
was  worshipped  as  Juno  Kalendaris.  Even  so  late 
as  448  B.  c.  strictly  lunar  months  were  still  in  use  ; 
for  Dionysius  {Aidiq,  x.  59)  says  that  Appius,  in 
that  year,  received  the  consular  authority  on  the 
ides  of  May,  being  the  day  of  full  moon,  for  at 
that  time^  ne  adds,  the  Romans  regulated  their 
months  by  the  moon.  In  fiact,  so  completely  was 
the  day  of  the  month,  which  they  called  the  ides, 
associated  with  the  idea  of  the  full  moon,  that 
some  derived  the  word  kich  rov  cfSovs,  quod  eo  did' 
plMom  tpetiem  Imta  demonatrei.  (Macrob.  tbid,) 
Quietly  to  insert  the  idea  of  jofaiam,  when  the 
Greek  word  signified  merely  ^vdaa,  is  in  accord- 
ance with  those  loose  notions  which  prevailed  in 
all  ancient  attempts  at  etymology.  But  though 
the  derivation  is  of  course  groundless,  it  is  of  his- 
torical  value,  as  showing  the  notion  connected  with 
the  tenn  idei, 
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For  the  same  reason  probably  the  ides  of  Maitk 
were  selected  for  the  sacrifice  to  the  goddess  Anna 
Perenna,  in  whose  name  we  have  nothing  mors 
than  the  feminine  fonn  of  the  word  omnis,  which, 
whether  written  with  one  n  or  two,  whether  in  ita 
simple  fimn  amnw,  or  diminutive  nwntiftn,  still 
always  signifies  a  eireU,  Hence,  as  the  mascnlina 
form  was  easily  adopted  to  denote  the  period  of 
the  snn^ft  course,  so  the  feminine  in  like  manner 
might  well  be  employed  to  signify,  first  the  moon^ 
revolution,  and  then  the  moon  haiel£  The  ten- 
den<7  among  the  Romans  to  have  the  same  woid 
repeated,  first  as  a  male  and  then  as  a  female  deity, 
has  been  noticed  by  Niebuhr ;  and  there  occurs  a 
complete  parallel  in  the  name  Dianus,  afterwards 
Janus,  for  the  god  of  diet,  or  light,  the  sun ;  Diana, 
afterwards  Jana,  for  the  goddess  of  light,  the  moon ; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  words  Jupiter  and  Juno. 
That  the  monUi  of  March  should  have  been 
selected  arose  firom  its  being  the  first  of  the  year, 
and  a  sacrifice  to  the  moon  might  well  take  place 
on  the  day  when  her  power  is  fully  disj^yed  to 
man.  The  epithet  Perenna  itself  means  no  more 
than  ever-isirdit^.  Nay,  Macrobius  himself  (c.  1 2) 
connects  the  two  words  with  owow,  when  he  statea 
the  object  of  the  sacrifice  to  be — mi  anmare  perem- 
nareque  eonunode  lieecU, 

Mother  azgument  jn  &vour  of  the  lunar  origin 
of  the  Roman  month,  is  dedudble  from  thepractica 
of  counting  the  days  backward  firom  the  kalends, 
Nonea,  and  Ides ;  for  the  phrases  will  then  amount 
to  saying  —  '^  It  wants  so  many  days  to  the  new 
moon,  to  the  first  quarter,  to  fuU  moon.**  It  would 
be  difficult,  on  any  other  hypothesis,  to  account  for 
the  adoption  of  a  mode  of  odculation,  which,  to  our 
notions  at  least,  is  so  inconvenient ;  and  indeed  it 
is  expressly  recorded  that  this  practice  was  derived 
from  Greece,  under  which  term  the  Athenians 
probably  are  meant ;  and  by  these  we  know  that 
a  strictly  lunar  year  was  employed  down  to  a  late 
period.     (Macrob.  L  16.) 

But  perhiqM  the  most  decisive  proof  of  all  liea 
in  the  simple  statement  of  Livy  (I  19),  that  Numa 
so  regulated  his  lunar  year  of  twelve  months  by 
the  insertion  of  intercalary  months,  that  at  the  end 
of  every  nmeUenth  year  it  again  coincided  with 
the  same  point  in  the  aHi^  course  from  which  it 
started.  His  words  are  —  Quern  (atmum)  inter' 
oalarilmt  mensibue  nUerponendie  ita  diapeneacit  tU 
vioensimo  amno  ad  meiam  eamdom  eoUi  unde  oni 
mnty  plmit  atmorum  onmivm  tpatH^  die$  ooa- 
gruere$iL  We  quote  the  text ;  because  editors,  in 
support  of  a  theory,  have  taken  the  liberty  of  alter- 
ing it  by  the  insertion  of  the  word  qmario,  foiget- 
ting  too  that  the  words  quarto  et  memaimo  ammo 
signify,  not  every  twemfy-fimrth  jiear,  which  their 
theory  requires,  but  every  twenty-third,  according 
to  that  peculiar  view  of  the  Romans  which  led 
them  to  count  both  the  extremes  in  defining  the 
interval  from  one  point  to  another ;  and  which  still 
survives  in  the  medical  phrases  lerHam  and  quartos 
ague,  as  well  as  in  the  French  expressions  ibid 
Jomn  for  a  toedc,  and  gvinze  jours  for  afartm^iL 
Accordingly,  it  is  not  doing  violence  to  words,  but 
giving  the  strict  and  necessary  meanmg  to  them, 
when,  in  our  own  translation  of  the  passage  in 
Livy,  we  express  vieennmo  amno  by  eioery  mimdeemtk 
year. 

Now  19  years,  it  is  well  known,  constitute  a  most 
convenient  cycle  for  the  conjunction  of  a  lunar  and 
solar  year,  A  mean  lunation,  or  synodic  month,  ao- 
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eofding  to  modem  actionomy,  is  29d.  I2h.  44'  8'', 
and  m  mean  tropica]  year  365d.  5h.  48'  48''.  Hence 
it  win  be  found,  that  235  Innations  amount  to 
6939d.  l&L  31'  45",  while  19  tropical  yean  give 
6939d.  14b.  27'  12",  so  that  the  difference  is  only 
2h.  4'  33'^  Although  it  was  only  in  the  second 
century  B.a  that  Hipparchns  gaye  to  astronomical 
obserations  a  nice^  which  could  pretend  to  deal 
with  seconds  * ;  yet  eyen  in  the  regal  period  of 
Rome,  the  Greek  towns  in  the  south  of  Italy  must 
already  lurre  possessed  astronomam,  from  whom  the 
mhabttants  of  Latium  could  hare  bonowed  such  a 
rou^  practical  knowledge  of  both  the  moon  and 
sim^  period,  as  was  sufficient  to  show  that  at  the 
end  of  19  sdar  years  tbe  moon^s  age  would  be 
nearly  what  it  was  at  the  commencement ;  and  it 
should  be  recollected  that  the  name  of  Nnma  is 
often  connected  by  tradition  with  the  learning  of 
Magna  Qiaeda.  At  any  rate  a  cycle  of  19  years 
was  intioduced  by  Meton  at  Athens,  in  the  year 
432  iLC;  and  the  knowledge  of  it  among  the 
learned  may  probably  have  preceded  by  a  loQg 
period  its  introdnctian  into  popular  use,  the  more 
so  as  religious  festivals  are  generally  connected 
with  the  various  divisions  of  time,  and  superstition 
therefore  would  be  most  certainly  opposed  to  in- 
novations of  the  almanack.  How  the  Romans  may 
have  intercalated  in  their  19  lunar  years  the  seven 
additional  months  which  are  requisite  to  make  up 
the  whole  number  of  235  (=12  x  19  +  7)  lunations, 
b  a  subject  upon  which  it  would  be  useless  to 
qiecolate.  From  a  union  of  these  various  oonsider- 
atioDS,  it  must  be  deemed  highly  probable  that  the 
Romans  at  one  period  possened  a  division  of  time 
dependent  upon  the  moon^s  oonne. 

Jear  q^  ike  Deeemviri  (so  called  by  Ideler).  — 
The  motives  which  induced  the  Romans  to  abandon 
the  lunar  year  are  no  where  recorded ;  nor  indeed 
the  date  of  the  change.  We  have  seen,  however, 
that  even  in  the  year  448  &  c^  the  year  was  still 
regulated  by  the  moon^  course.  To  this  must  be 
added  that,  according  to  Tuditanus  and  Cassius 
Hemina,  a  bill  on  the  subject  of  intercalation  was 
brought  before  the  people  by  those  decemviri,  who 
added  the  two  new  tables  to  the  preceding  Ten 
(Hacrob.  i  13),  that  is  in  the  year  450  b.  a  That 
the  attention  of  these  decemviri  was  called  to  the 
calendar  is  also  proved  by  the  contents  of  the 
Eleventh  Table,  wherein  it  is  decreed  that  **  the 
festivab  shall  be  set  down  in  the  calendars.**  We 
have  the  authority  of  Varro  indeed,  that  a  system 
of  intercalation  already  existed  at  an  earlier  date  ; 
fir  he  says  that  there  was  a  very  ancient  law  en- 
|raved  on  a  bronie  pillar  by  L.  Pinarins  and  Furius 
m  their  consulate  cm  mentio  vUtroalana  cucribititr. 
We  add  the  last  words  in  Idttin  from  the  text  of 
Macrobtns  (c..l3),  because  their  import  is  doubtfiiL 
If  we  are  r^At  in  interpreting  them  thus — '*  the 
date  upon  which  is  expressed  by  a  month  called 
flutonaofioiyr,**  all  that  is  meant  may  be  one  of  the 
intefcalary  hmationa,  which  must  have  existed 
even  in  the  old  lunar  year.  At  the  period  of  the 
deoemviial  legislation  there  was  probably  instituted 
that  form  of  um  year  of  354  da3rs,  which  was  cor- 
rected by  the  short  intercalary  month,  called  Mer- 
eedooins,  or  Merddinos ;  but  so  corrected  as  to 
deprive  the  year  and  months  of  all  connection  with 
the  moon^  ooone.     The  length  of  the  several  or- 
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dinaiy  months  was  probably  that  which  Censorinus 
has  erroneously  allotted  to  the  months  of  Numa^ 
lunar  year,  viz. : — 


Martins  31  days. 
Aprilis  29  „ 
Maius  31  „ 
Junius  29  ^ 
Qumctilis31  „ 
Sextilis    29    . 


September  29  days. 
October  31  „ 
November  29  „ 
December  29  „ 
Januarius  29  „ 
Februarius  28    « 


*  His  valuation  of  the  synodic  month  was  29d. 
I&  44'  8|".    (Ptolem.  Almag.  iv.  2.) 


Such,  at  any  rate,  was  the  number  of  days  ia 
each  month  immediacy  prior  to  the  Julian  oorree- 
tion ;  for  both  Censorinus  and  Macrobius  say  that 
Caesar  added  two  days  to  Januarius,  Sextilis,  and 
Deconber,  and  one  to  Aprilis,  Junius,  September, 
and  November.  Hence  Niebuhr  appears  to  have 
made  an  error  when  he  asserts  (vol  il  note  1 1 79) 
that  July  acquired  two  more  days  at  the  reform* 
ation  of  the  calendar,  and  founds  thereon  a  chaige 
of  carelessness  against  Livy.  Moreover  that  No- 
vember had  but  29  days  prior  to  the  conection,  in 
other  words,  that  the  X  Vll.  KaL  Dec.  immediately 
followed  the  Idns  Nov.,  appears  from  a  comparison 
of  Cicen*S  letters  to  Tiro  {Ad  Fam.  xvi  7.  9) ; 
for  he  reaches  Corcyia  a.  d*  V.  Id.  Nov.,  and  on 
the  XV.  Kal.  Dec  oomplAis — Sqpimmimjamditm 
ietubamur.  The  seven  days  in  question  would  be 
IV.  Id.,  III.  Id.,  Prid.  Id.,  Id.  Nov.,  XVII.  KaL 
Dec,  XVI.  KaL  Dec,  XV.  KaL  Dec  That  the 
place  of  the  nones  and  ides  was  in  each  mondi  the 
same  before  the  Julian  conection  as  afterwards^  is 
asserted  by  Macrebius. 

The  main  difficnlw  is  with  rmrd  to  the  mode 
of  intercalation.  Plutarch,  we  have  already  ob- 
served, speaks  of  an  intercalation,  by  him  renrred 
to  Numa,  of  22  days  in  alternate  years  in  the 
month  of  February.  Censorinus,  with  more  pr^ 
cision,  says  that  the  number  of  days  in  each  inter- 
calation was  either  22  or  23,  and  Macrobius  agrees 
with  bun  in  substance.  Of  the  point  at  which  the 
supernumerary  month  was  inserted,  the  accounts 
are  these :  —  Vairo  (Dt  lAmg.  LaL  vL  55)  says,  the 
twelfth  month  was  Febmazy ;  and  when  intercala- 
tions take  place,  the  five  hut  days  of  this  month 
are  removed.  Coisorinus  agrees  herewith,  when 
he  phices  the  intercalation  generally  {fnliatmmm) 
in  the  month  of  February,  between  the  Terminalia 
and  the  Regifoffium,  that  is  immediately  after  the 
day  called  by  uie  Ramans  a.  d.  VL  KaL  Mart  or 
by  us  the  24th  of  February.  This,  again,  is  con- 
finned  by  Macrobius.  The  setting  aside  of  the  last 
five  days  agrees  with  the  practice  which  Herodotus 
ascribes  to  the  Egyptians  of  considering  the  five 
days  over  the  360  as  scarcely  belonging  to  the 
year,  and  not  placing  them  m  any  month.  So 
completely  were  these  five  days  conndered  by  the 
Romans  to  be  something  extraneous,  that  the 
soldier  appears  to  have  received  pay  only  for  360 
days.  For  in  the  time  of  Augustus  the  soldier  re- 
ceived dem  uses  per  day,  t. «.  ^  of  a  denarius ; 
but  Domitian  (Suet.  Dcm.  7)  addidii  quarium  tU- 
pendium  auretu  temta.  Thus,  as  25  denarii  made 
an  aureus,  the  annual  pay  prior  to  Domitian  was 
(360xl0)-i-16  denarii »  (360  xlO)-|-(  16x25) 
aurei  iM  9  anrei ;  and  thus  the  addition  of  three 
aurei  was  precisely  a  fourth  more  Lastly,  the  fes- 
tival Termmalia,  as  its  name  implies,  marked  Uie 
end  of  the  year,  and  this  by  the  way  again  proves 
that  March  was  originally  the  first  month. 

The  intercakiry  month  was  called  Mepfc(3uvt,  or 
yL%pKn^v»s,    (Plutarch,  Nvma^  19  ;  Ckies.  69.) 
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We  give  it  in  Greek  chancten,  becaiue  it  li^pens 
lomewhat  stnogely  that  no  Idttin  author  has  men- 
tioned the  name,  the  tenn  menBia  inteikalaiif  or 
interkalariua  anpplying  ita  place.  Thns,  in  the  year 
of  intercaktion,  the  day  after  the  idea  of  February 
waa  called,  not  as  usual  a.  d.  XVL  Elalendas 
Martias,  but  a.  d.  XL  Kalendas  inteikalarea.  So 
also  there  were  the  Nonae  interkalazeSi  and  Idus 
interkalares,  and  after  this  last  came  either  a.  d. 
XV.  or  XVL  KaL  Mart,  according  as  the  month 
had  22  or  23  days,  or  ra^er,  if  we  add  the  fiye 
remaining  days  struck  off  fix>m  February,  27  or  28 
days.  In  either  case  the  Regifuffium  retained  its 
ordinary  designation  a.  d.  VL  KaL  Mart.  (See 
Asconius,  Ad  Oral,  pro  Milone,  and  theFouU  7W- 
sm^xAofef,  493,  ▲.  u.  c.)  When  Cicero  writes  to 
AtticDs  (tL  1 ),  Aeoqnhiai  liUenu  a,d.  V,  TermmaUa 
(t.  e.  Feb.  19)  ;  he  uses  this  strange  mode  of  de- 
fining a  date,  because,  being  then  in  Cilida,  he  was 
not  aware  whether  any  intercalation  had  been  in- 
serted that  year.  Indeed,  he  says,  in  another  part 
of  tlie  same  letter,  Ba  tie  obteriabo,  quasi  mieria- 
kttum  WMwiL 

Besides  the  intercalary  month,  mention  is  occa- 
sionally made  of  an  intercalary  day.  The  object 
of  this  was  solely  to  prevent  tiie  first  day  of  the 
year,  and  perhaps  also  the  nones,  from  coinciding 
with  the  nundinae,  of  which  mention  has  been  al- 
ready made.  (Macroh.  i.  1 3.)  Hence  in  Livy  (sir. 
44),  Imltroalabim  to  amato ;  pottriOe  TernUmdia 
inlBrealant /kenmt.  This  would  not  hare  been 
said  had  the  day  of  intercalation  been  inTariably 
the  same  ;  and  again  Livy  (zliii.  11),  Hoo  antio 
mienalaiumed,  Teriio  die po4  Tertnmalia  Qdm- 
dae  uUerealaret /uere,  i, «.  two  days  after  the  Ter- 
mJTialia,  so  that  the  dies  hitercdaris  was  on  this 
occasion  inserted,  as  well  as  the  month  so  called. 
Nay,  eyen  after  the  refixrmation  of  the  calendar, 
the  same  superstitious  practice  remained.  Thus, 
in  the  year  40  b.  c,  a  day  was  inserted  for  this 
purpose,  and  afterwards  an  omission  of  a  day  took 
place,  that  the  calendar  might  not  be  disturbed. 
(Dion  Cass,  xhiii.  33.) 

The  system  of  intercaUting  in  alternate  years 
22  or  23  days,  that  is  ninety  days  in  eight  year^ 
was  bondlred,  we  are  told  by  Macrobius,  fix>m  the 
Greeks;  and  the  assertion  is  probable  enough,  first, 
because  from  the  Greeks  the  Romans  generally  de- 
rived all  scientific  assistance  ;  and  secondly,  because 
the  decemviial  legislation  was  avowedly  drawn 
from  that  quarter.  Moreover,  at  the  very  period 
in  question,  a  cycle  of  eight  years  appears  to  have 
been  in  use  at  Athens,  ror  tiie  Metonic  period  of 
19  yean  was  not  adopted  before  432  b.  c.  The 
Roinans,  however,  seem  to  have  been  guilty  of 
some  clumsiness  in  applying  the  science  they  de- 
rived from  Greece.  The  addition  of  ninety  days 
in  a  cyde  of  eight  years  to  a  lunar  year  of  354 
days,  would,  in  substance,  have  amounted  to  the 
addition  of  II j-  (»90-f-8)  days  to  each  year,  so 
that  the  Romans  would  virtually  have  possessed 
the  Julian  calendar.  As  it  was,  they  added  the 
intercalation  to  a  year  of  355  days ;  and  conse- 
quently, on  an  average,  every  year  exceeded  ita 
proper  length  by  a  day,  if  we  neglect  the  inaocn- 
laciea  of  the  Julian  calendar.  Accordingly  we  find 
that  the  civil  and  solar  yeara  were  greatly  at  vari- 
ance in  the  year  564  a.  u.  c.  On  the  11th  of 
Quinctilis,  in  that  year,  a  remarkable  eclipse  of  the 
sun  ooenmd.  (Liv.  xzzvii.  4.)  This  edipae,  says 
Ideler,  can  have  been  no  other  than  the  one  which 
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oocnned  on  the  14th  of  Maith,  190  B.  a  of  the 
Julian  calendar,  and  which  at  Rome  was  nearly 
totaL  Again,  ihe  same  historian  (zliv.  37)  men* 
tions  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  which  oocumd  in  the 
night  between  the  3rd  and  4th  of  September,  in 
the  year  of  the  city  586.  This  must  have  been 
the  total  eclipse  in  the  night  between  the  2lBt  and 
22nd  of  June,  168b.c. 

That  attempts  at  legislation  for  the  pozpose  of 
eoEiectinff  so  serious  an  error  were  actoaUT  made, 
appears  &om  BCaoobiua,  whc^  aware  himaelf  of  thus 
cauae  of  the  eirar,  aaya  that,  byway  of  oonection,  in 
every  third  octoomial  period,  inatead  of  90  inter- 
cakiy  daya,  only  66  were  inaerted.  Again  it  i^ 
pean  that  M*.  Aciliua  Glabrio^  in  hia  oooaulahip 
169  &  c,  that  ia,  the  very  year  before  that  in 
which  the  above-mentioned  lunar  edipae  oocinnd, 
introduced  aome  legialative  meaaure  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  intercalation.  (Macrob.  i.  13.)  Accord- 
ing to  the  above  atatement  of  BCacrobiua,  a  cyde 
of  24  years  was  adopted,  and  it  is  this  very 
passage  which  has  induced  the  editon  of  Livy 
to  insert  the  word  quarto  in  the  text  already 
quoted. 

As  the  festivals  of  the  Romans  were  for  themott 
part  dependent  upon  the  calendar,  the  leffulatioa 
of  the  latter  was  intrusted  to  the  college  of  ponti- 
fioes,  who  in  early  times  were  chosen  excfaisively 
from  the  body  of  patricians.  It  was  therefore  in 
the  power  of  the  college  to  add  to  their  other  means 
of  oppressing  the  plebeians^  by  keepiiw  to  them- 
sdves  tlie  knowledge  of  the  daya  on  wnich  justice 
could  be  administered,  and  assemUiea  of  the  people 
could  be  held.  In  the  year  304  &  a,  one  Cn. 
FUvius,  a  secretary  (aer&a)  of  Appius  Clandina,  is 
said  fraudulently  to  have  made  the  FatU  public 
(Liv.  XL  46;  Cia  Pro  Mmrma^  c.  11 ;  Plin. 
H,  N,  Txriii.  1 ;  VaL  Max.  iL  5 ;  A.  Gellnui  vL  9; 
Macrob.  L  15 ;  Pomponins,  I>t  Ori^MS  Jwrit  in  the 
Digestl.  tit2;  andCiceio,.i<<^«.yll.)  It  ap- 
pears however  from  the  last  paaaage  that  AUicus 
doubted  the  truth  of  the  story.  In  either  case,  the 
other  privilege  of  regulating  the  year  by  the  inser- 
tion of  the  intercahiry  month  gave  them  great 
political  power,  which  they  were  not  backward  to 
employ.  Every  thing  connected  with  the  matter 
of  mtercalation  was  left,,  says  Censorinus  (a  20),  to 
the  unrestrained  pleasure  of  the  pontifices ;  and  the 
majority  of  these,  (m  personal  grounds,  added  to  or 
took  from  the  year  by  capricious  interralations,  ao 
aa  to  lengthen  or  ahorten  the  period  during  which 
a  magistrate  remained  in  ofiice,  and  serimuly  to 
benefit  or  injure  the  fiumer  of  the  public  revenue. 
Similar  to  this  is  the  language  employed  by  Ma- 
crobius (L  4),  Ammianus  (xxvi.  1),  Solinus  (c.  i.)« 
Plutarch  {Oaes.  c.  59),  and  their  assertions  are  con- 
firmed by  the  letters  of  Cicero,  written  during  his 
proconsulate  in  Cilida,  the  constant  burthen  of 
which  is  a  request  that  the  pontifices  will  not  add 
to  his  year  of  government  by  intercalation. 

Is  consequence  of  this  Uoence,  says  Snetoniua 
{Cae$,  40),  neither  the  festivals  of  the  harvest 
coincided  with  the  summer,  nor  those  of  the  vin- 
tage with  the  autumn.  But  we  cannot  desire  a 
better  proof  of  the  confusion  than  a  comparison  of 
three  short  passagea  in  the  third  book  of  Caeaar*a 
BeU.  dv.  (c  6),  Pridis  notuu  Jamiarku  mavit  tolvii 
— (c  9)Jamque  hienuadpropinquabai — (c.  25)  mmiii 
jam  menses  transierant  ei  kiemsjam  praeeipUavercU, 

Year  of  JuUnt  Caetar,  —  In  the  year  46  B.  a 
Caeaar,  now  maater  of  the  Roman  wodd  crowned 
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kit  other  great  serriees  to  his  countzy  hj  employ- 
ing  his  aathori^,  as  pontifex  maximus,  in  the  cor- 
rection of  this  serious  eviL     For  this  purpose  he 
availed  himself  of  the  services  of  Sosigenes,  the 
peripatetic,  and  a  aerAa  named  M.  Flavins,  though 
lie  himself  too,  we  are  told,  was  well  acquainted 
with  astraoomy,  and  indeed  was  the  author  of  a 
work  of  some  merit  npon  the  subject,  which  was 
still  extant  in  the  time  of  Pliny.    The  chief  antho- 
rities  npon  the  subject  of  the  Julian  refonuation 
are  Plutarch  (Cbet.  c  59),  Dion  Casnus  (xUii 
26),  Appian  (Z>0  Befi.  Cfo.  iL  ad  extr.),  Ovid 
(Fattiy  m.  155),  Snetonins  (Oms.  c.  40),  Pliny 
{H.  M  zviiL  57),  Censorinns  (c.  20),  Macrobius 
(^SaL  i    14),  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxvi  1), 
Soliflus  (i  45).    Of  these  Censorinus  is  the  most 
precise :  —  *^  The  confusion  was  at  last,**  lays  he, 
**  earned  so  hr  that  C.  Caesar,  the  pontifex  maxi- 
mns,  in  his  third  cmsnlate,  with  liepidus  fiv  his 
coUe^fue,  inserted  between  November  and  Decem- 
ber two  interadary  months  of  67  days,  the  month 
of  February  having  already  receiTed  aa  intercala- 
tiflo  of  23  daya,  and  thus  made  the  whole  year 
to  ooDsist  of  445  days.    At  the  same  time  he  pro- 
vided acainst  a  repetition  of  similBr  errofs  by  cast- 
ing aside  the  intercahuy  month,  and  adapting  the 
year  to  the  sun's  course.    Accordingly,  to  the  355 
days  of  the  previously  existing  year,  he  added  ten 
daya,  which  he  so  distributed  between  the  seven 
months  having  2d  days,  that  January,  Sextilis,  and 
December  receired  two  each,,  the  others  but  one  ; 
and  theie  additional  days  he  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  several  months,  no  doubt  with  the  wish  not  to 
zemoTe  the  various  festivals  from  those  positions  in 
the  scTeral  months  which  they  had  so  long  occu- 
pied.    Hence  in  the  present  calendar,  although 
there  are  aeyen  months  of  31  days,  yet  the  four 
wMith^t  which  from  the  fint  possessed  that  num- 
ber, are  still  distinguishable  by  having  their  nones 
on  the  seventh,  the  rest  having  them  on  the  fifth 
of  the  month.     Lastly,  in  consideration  of  the 
quarter  of  a  day,  which  he  considered  as  com- 
pletmg  the  true  year,  he  established  the  rule  that, 
at  the  end  of  every  four  yean,  a  single  day  should 
be  intercalated,  where  the  month  had  been  hitherto 
inserted,  that  is,  immediately  after  the  Terminalia ; 
which  ikj  is  now  called  the  BiMtaitam.^ 

This  year  of  445  days  is  commonly  called  by 
dmnologists  theyearof  CQufusion  ;  but  by  Macro- 
bios,  more  fitly,  the  last  year  of  confusion.  The 
Valfifids  of  Januaiy,  of  the  year  708  a.  u.  c,  fell  on 
the  ISth  of  Octob^,  47  &  c.  of  the  Julian  calen- 
dar ;  the  kalends  of  March,  708  a.  u.  a,  on  the  1st 
of  JannaiT,  46  B.  a  ;  and  lastly,  the  kalends  of 
Jannan^,  709  a.  u.c,  on  the  Ist  of  Januaiy,  45 
&  c.  Of  the  second  of  the  two  intercalary  m<mths 
inserted  in  this  Tear  after  November,  mention  is 
made  in  dcere^  letten  (Ad  Fam,  vi.  14). 

It  vras  prebably  the  original  intention  of  Caesar 
to  commence  the  year  with  the  shortest  day.  The 
winter  solstice  at  Rome,  in  the  year  46  b.  a,  occur- 
red on  the  24th  of  December  of  the  Julian  calendar. 
H  is  motive  finr  delaying  the  commencement  for  seven 
days  longer,  instead  of  taking  the  following  day,  was 
pv^nhly  the  desire  to  gratify  the  superstition  of  the 
Romans,  by  causing  the  first  year  of  the  reformed 
calendar  to  fidl  on  the  day  of  the  new  moon.  Accord- 
mgly,  it  is  found  that  the  mean  new  moon  occurred 
at  Rome  on  the  I  st  of  Januaiy,  45  a  c,  at  6h.  1 6' 
p. M.  In  this  viray  alone  can  be  explained  the  phrase 
ased  bv  llacrebius :  ^mjimiii  oreitem  Cbesor,  AabiHt 
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ad  itmoM  tUntiuioiiAut  nontHMum-  tdiekt  piduM 
propoiUo  pwbUcotU.  This  edict  is  alas  mentiooed 
by  Plutarch  where  he  gives  the  anecdote  ef  Cicero^ 
who,  on  being  told  by  some  one  that  ^e  constel- 
lation Lyra  ireuld  rise  the  next  mornfatt,  observed, 
**•  Yes,  no  doubt,  in  obedience  to  the  e£et** 

The  mode  of  denotiiy  the  days  of  the  month 
will  cause  no  difficulty,  if  it  be  recollected,  that  the 
kalends  always  denote  the  first  of  the  month,  thai 
the  nones  occor  on  the  seventh  of  the  fionr  monthi 
Mareh,  May,  Quinctilis  or  July,  and  October,  and 
on  the  fifth  of  the  other  mon^ ;  that  the  ides 
always  fidl  eight  days  kter  than  the  noues  ;  and 
hutly,  that  the  intermediate  days  are  in  all  cases 
reckoned  backwards  upon  the  Roman  principle 
already  explained  of  conntii^  both  extremes. 

For  the  month  of  Januaiy  the  notation  will  bs 
as  follows :  — 


1  KaL  Jan. 

17  a.  d.  XVL  Kal.  Feb. 

2  a.  d.  IV.  Non.  Jan. 

18  a.  d.   XV.  Kal.  Feb. 

3  &  d.  III.  Non.  Jan. 

19  a.  d.  XIV.  KaL  Feb. 

4  Prid.  Non.  Jan. 

20  a.  d.  XIIL  KaL  Feb. 

5  Non.  Jan. 

21  a.  d.  XIL  KaL  Feb. 

6  a.  d.  VIIL  Id.  Jan. 

22  a.  d.    XL  KaL  Feb. 

7a.d.    VIL  Id.Jan. 

23  a.  d.      X.  Kal.  Feb. 

8  a.  d.     VI.  Id.  Jan. 

24  a.  d.    IX.  Kal.  Feb. 

9  a.  d.       V.  Id.  Jan. 

25a.d.Vin.KaLFeb. 

10  a.  d.      IV.  Id.  Jan. 

26  a.  d.  VII.  KaL  FeK 

11  a.  d.     IILId.Jan. 

27  a.  d.    VLKaLFeK 

12  Prid.  Id.  Jan. 

28  a.  d.      V.  KaL  Feb. 

13  Id.  Jan. 

29  a.  d.    IV.  KaL  Feb. 

14  a.  d.  XIX.  KaL  Feb. 

80  a.  d.    m.  KaL  Feb. 

15a.d.XVIILKal.Feb. 

31  Prid.  KaL  FeU 

16a.d.XVn.KaLFeb. 

The  letters  ad  tat  often, through  encr,  written 
together,  and  so  confounded  vrith  the  preposition 
adf  which  would  have  a  different  meanmg,  far  ad 
halendaa  would  signify  5y,  I  &  on  or  hejfof  tks 
ialmda.  The  letters  are  in  fact  an  abridgement 
of  ofUe  diemy  and  the  full  phrase  for  **  tm  the  second 
of  January  **  would  be  anU  dAem  qttartmm  momu 
Jamiariat.  The  word  aatie  in  this  expression  seems 
really  to  belong  in  sense  to  homs,  and  to  be  the 
cause  why  noaat  is  an  accusativei  Hence  occur 
such  phrases  as  (Cic  PkiL  iiL  8),  ta  amU  diem  ^mar- 
tela  KaL  Deeembrii  didmUty  *"  he  put  it  off  to  the 
fourth  day  before  the  kalends  of  December,**  (Caes. 
BeU.  CfalL  I  6)  1$  diet  «nU  ante  diem  V.  KaL  Apr^ 
and  (Caes.  BeU, Cio,l\\)  atiie  quern  diem  iimnu 
tit^  for  quo  die.  The  same  confusion  exists  in  the 
phrase  poti  paucos  diet^  which  means  **  a  few  days 
after,**  and  is  equivalent  to  pameit  port  dkbua. 
Whether  the  phrase  Kaleadae  JatmarU  was  ever 
used  by  the  best  writers  is  doubtfuL  The  words 
sre  commonly  abbreviated  ;  and  those  passages 
where  Aprilis,  Decembris,  &c.  occur,  are  of  no 
ava3,  as  they  are  probably  accusatives.  The  anie 
may  be  omitted,  in  which  case  the  phrase  will  be 
die  quarto  fumarum.  In  the  la^  year  (to  use  a 
modem  phrase),  the  last  days  of  rebrnaiy  wen 
called — 

VII.  Kal.  Mart. 
VI.  Kal.  Biart  posteriorem. 
VI.  KaL  Mart  priorem. 
V.  KaL  Mart 
IV.  KaL  Mart 
III.  KaL  Mart 


ttL  d. 
ia.  d. 
:a.  d. 
•a.  d. 
a.  d. 
a.  d. 


Feb.  23. 
Feb.  24. 
Feb.  25. 
Feb.  26. 
Feb.  27. 
Feb.  28. 
Feb.  29.  =  Prid  Kal.  Mart 


In  which  the  wardM  prior  vod.  potterior  are  used  in 

a4 
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raferanoe  to  the  letuwrade  direction  of  th«  reekon- 
ba.  Such  mt  leaat  u  the  opinion  of  Idder,  who 
r^n  to  Cebos  in  the  Digest  (50.  tit  16.  s.  98). 

Fiom  the  fiiet  that  the  intercalated  year  has  two 
days  called  emU  dimt  ssatem,  the  name  of  bissextile 
has  been  ^yplied  to  it  The  term  oMsmf  biatetitilu, 
howoTer,  does  not  occor  in  any  writer  prior  to 
Beda,  bat  in  place  of  it  the  phrase  emmu  bitrnKtut, 

It  was  the  intention  of  Caesar  that  the  bissez- 
tmn  should  be  inserted  peraeto  quadrimmii  eiremtu^ 
as  Censorinns  says,  txtptmio  ipioqu*  meipimU  amw, 
lo  use  the  words  of  BlacrobinSb  The  phnse,  how- 
ever, which  Caesar  nsed  seems  to  hare  been  qvarto 
fwgws  oiMO,  which  was  mtenneted  by  the  priests 
to  mean  every  third  year.  The  oonseqaence  was, 
that  in  the  year  8  &  a  the  Emperor  Anffustos, 
findiqg  that  three  more  intercalations  had  been 
made  than  was  the  intention  of  the  law,  saTo 
directions  that  for  the  next  twelve  yean  there 
should  be  no  bissextUe. 

The  services  which  Caesar  and  Angnstos  had 
eonfeRed  npon  their  country  by  the  reformation 
of  the  year,  seem  to  have  be^  the  immediate 
causes  of  the  compliments  paid  to  them  by  the  in- 
sertion of  their  names  in  the  calendar.  Julius  was 
substituted  for  Quinctilis,  the  month  in  which 
Caesar  was  bom,  in  the  second  Julian  year,  that  is, 
the  year  of  the  dictator^  death  (Censorinus,  c  22) ; 
for  the  first  Julian  year  was  the  first  year  of  the 
eomeUd  Julian  calendar,  that  is,  45  b.  a    The 
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name  Augustus,  in  place  of  Sextilis,  was  introdnoed 
by  the  emperor  himsell^  at  the  time  when  he  recti- 
fied the  error  in  the  mode  of  intercahting  (Suet 
Afig,  c  81),  offMo  AwgmaboMO  am.  The  first  year 
of  the  Augustan  era  was  27  b.  a,  vis.,  that  in 
which  he  first  took  the  name  of  Augustus,  mviLet 
At,  V^>»amo  Agrippa  con.  He  was  bom  in  Sep- 
tember ;  but  gave  &e  preference  to  ihe  preceding 
month,  for  reasons  stated  in  the  senatus-eonsDltam, 
preserved  by  Macrobius  (i.  12).  ^  Whereas  the 
Emperor  Augustus  Caesar,  in  the  month  of  Sex- 
tilis, was  first  admitted  to  the  consulate,  and  thris* 
ent^ed  the  city  in  triumph,  and  in  the  sama 
month  the  legions,  from  the  Janiculum,  placed 
themselves  under  his  auspices,  and  in  the  same 
month  Eg3rpt  was  brought  under  the  authority  of 
the  Roman  people,  and  in  the  same  month  an  end 
was  put  to  the  civil  wan ;  and  whereas  fiv  these 
reasons  the  said  month  is,  and  has  been,  most  for- 
tunate to  this  empire,  it  is  hereby  decreed  by  the 
senate  that  the  said  month  shall  be  called  Augus. 
tus.**  **  A  plebisdtum,  to  the  same  eflbet,  was 
passed  on  the  motion  of  Sextos  Pacuvius,  tribune 
of  the  pleba.** 

The  month  of  September  in  like  manner  received 
the  name  of  Germanicus  from  the  general  so  called, 
and  the  appellation  appears  to  have  existed  even  in 
the  time  of  MacrobiuSb  Domitian,  too^  conferred 
his  name  upon  October ;  but  the  old  word  was  re- 
stored upon  the  death  of  the  tyrant 


Ourdsfiofthe 

Month. 

March,  Bfsy,  Julf, 
October.  hsTO  SI 

Jaaoarj,  Aofoit, 
December,  hsTe  SI 

April,  June,  Sep- 
tember, November, 

FebmsirbssW 
dsTi,  and  la  Leap 

dayi. 

dayii 

have  80  days. 

Years. 

1. 

Kalxkdis. 

KALEirnis. 

Kalbvdis. 

Kalbvdis. 

8. 

VI,  ' 

IV.   1      ante 
III.  /    Nonas. 

IV.     1      ante 
III.    J    Nonas. 

IV.     \    Ante 
III.    J  Nonas 

S. 

V.             ante 

4. 

IV.     '     Nonax. 

Pridie  Nonas. 

Pridie  Nonas. 

5. 

III.  J 

NONIS. 

NOMIS. 

NOKIS. 

6. 

Pridie  Nonas. 

VIII.    T 

VIII.   1 

VIII. 

7. 

NONIS. 

VI 1. 

VII. 

VII. 

8. 

VIII.    1 

VI. 

ante 

VI. 

ante 

VI. 

9. 

VII. 

V. 

Idus. 

V. 

Idus. 

V. 

10. 

VI. 

ante 

IV. 

IV. 

IV. 

11. 

V. 

IduB. 

III. 

III.    J 

III. 

12. 

IV. 

Pridie  Idi 

IS. 

Pridie  Idus. 

Pridie  Hue. 

13. 

III. 

loiBUS. 

Idibds. 

IniBos. 

14. 

Pridie  Ic 

us. 

XIX. 

XVIII. 

XVI.  • 

15. 

Iniaus. 

XVIII. 

XVII. 

XV. 

1 
1 

16. 

XVII.  1 

XVII. 

^ 

XVI. 

•9 

XIV. 

^ri 

17. 
18. 

XVI. 
XV. 

g 

XVI. 
XV. 

i 

XV. 
XIV. 

g 

a 

XIII. 
XII. 

19. 

XIV. 

1 

XIV. 

9 

XIII. 

XI. 

S 

20. 

XIII. 

0» 

XIIL 

«^ 

XII. 

Is 

J 

X. 

a 

81. 
82. 
23. 

XIL 
XI. 

X 

o  c 

XII. 

XI. 

X. 

'  S  ^ 
1  = 

XI. 
X. 

IX. 

IX. 

VIII. 

VII. 

"3 

84. 

IX. 

IX. 

s«a 

VIII. 

VI. 

85. 

VIII. 

VIII. 

3 

01 

VII. 

V. 

^ 

^6, 

VII. 

VII. 

VI. 

5 

IV. 

87. 

VI. 

VI. 

e 

V. 

a 
< 

III.    J         1 

Pridie  Kalendas ' 

88. 

V. 

V. 

< 

IV. 

89. 

IV. 

< 

IV. 

III. 

sa 

III.     J 

III. 

Pridie  Kalendas 

31. 
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71a  Onporiam  Yaar. — The  Jnlkn  f-l>ni<«i-  mp. 
poKB  tha  mnu  tropicml  jtai  to  ba  365d.  6h. ;  but 
thB,  •■  we  hsTi  almadj  khu,  exceed!  the  real 
•moant  hj  H'  12*  the  accamnlujco  of  which, 
7tar  tSta  jta,  cwued  at  1>M  couidenbla  ineoD- 
Tenicnc*.  Aconrdhiglj,  in  the  jeu,  1G32,  Pope 
Onfforj  the  XIII.,  (Milled  bj  Alojihu,  Liliiu, 
Cfanfti^th.  ClaTioa,  Peinu  Gaconina,  and  othen, 
■gam  RioRDcd  the  calendu.  The  ten  da;i  bj 
which  the  j«r  had  bei^n  ondnlT  retaideil  were 
■tmek  out  bj  ■  RgnUtiDTi  tliat  (he  daj  after  the 
ioBrthirf  October  in  that  fear  ihsald  be  called  the 
fifleaitli  \  and  it  wai  ordered  that,  whereaa  hitbertfi 
an  intemluj  daj  had  been  inierted  errrj  Jbor 
jeai^  for  the  fnRire  thne  nch  interoUtioni  in 
the  Goane  of  fbnr  bandred  jrm  •hnild  be  omhted, 
(K.,  in  tbflM  jtan  which  are  dinuble  withont 
iBiiainderbTl00,bati>olbT4D0.  Thna,  accord- 
ing t>  the  Julian  olendar,  (he  jtaa,  1600,  ITUO, 
1800,  l»00,ud  3000  were  to  hare  been  biwitile ; 
bat,  bj  the  RgnktidD  of  Qngitj,  the  ^ean  1700, 
1800,  and  1900,  woe  to  tKeira  no  inloalation, 
rtOe  the  jnn  1600  and  SOOO  wen  to  be  biiaeitite, 
aibdbn.  The  bull  which  eflteted  thii  chaise,  wai 
WKd  Peb.  34,  1683.  The  InUeM  aconmt  ef  thii 
uueUiuu  ii  to  ha  feund  in  the  wok  of  Clann*, 
mtitled  Somam  QOmdani  a  Ongorio  XI II.  P.  M. 
HttHtU  BtpUaaHa.  Ai  tha  Oiegoiian  cilmdai  hai 
<mSj  97  k^>-nBi  in  ■  period  of  400  jean,  the 
meu  Ongaran  yta  it  (SOS  k  3«A  +  97  ■  366) 
-*-W0,  thM  ii  tesd.  Sh.  49'  13",  or  onh  34" 
laen  than  the  mean  tn^Ncal  jttz.  Thia  diflerence 
in  60  jtm  would  UBOont  te  24',  and  in  60  limca 
60,  or  S600  jniw,  to  24  honci,  or  a  daj.  Hence 
the  PRneh  ailiuuMuet,  Ddambra,  hai  pcopooed 
that  dw  jtma  3400, 7200, 10,800,  and  all  mdii- 
plea  sf  MOO  (boold  not  be  leu  jmn.  The  Gt»- 
gvian  calimdar  waa  introdoced  in  the  greater  part 
tl  Italj,  aa  well  n  m  Spain  and  Portogal,  on  the 
iMj  "■■"*«^  in  the  bolL  Tn  Prance,  two  monthi 
dLs,  bj  an  edict  of  Henry  III.,  the  9lfa  ^  De- 
mber  wai  followed  bj  tha  30th.  The  Calbolic 
paita  of  Switaerlaad,  Oennanj,  and  the  Low 
Cosntrien,  adopted  the  emectiiHi  in  1£S3,  Poland 
m  1580,  HmigatT  in  lfiS7.  The  Prottctant  parto 
rf  Eonpe  reauled  what  thej  oiled  a  Papiitiixl  in- 
imtioDfar  motethanacaDtmy.  At  la^in  1700, 
■  well  M  Denmaik  and  Hoi- 


a  to  pmail  otct  ptejadica ;  an< 
lODl  of  Swilaetland  cojiied  thoir 
Fi— pie  tha  faUowing  jtar. 

In  Eoabnd  tbe  Ongorian  talendai  wai  firtt 
adapted  m  17£3,  and  n  Sweden  in  1753.  In 
llaiiia,  and  tboae  coontriee  which  below  to  tha 
QiedE  chnch,  the  Jnlian  year,  or  eU  i^  ai  it  ii 
called,  atill  preraib. 

In  thia  article  face  me  haa  been  made  of  Jdeler'i 
nA  LtMudi  dtr  CirtmolegU.  fa  other  infonn- 
atiia  oomweted  with  the  Roman  meunrement  of 
Ine,  lee  AnmOHOUU  ;  Dias  ;  HoaoLoOittit  ; 
LumfHi  NneniNAi;  SixcuLtiM.  [T.H.K.] 
CAXIDA,  or  CALDA,  the  warm  drink  of  llu^ 
QnAt  and  Riiai«ia,  which  coniiited  of  warm 
«aier  taxed  with  vine,  with  the  addition  probably 
if  ipm.    Thia  WH  a  Terjrtiianrite  kind  of  drink 


with  the  aodeota,  and  could  alwajt be  necnredal 

certain  (hope  tr  tatenu,  called  Uermi^iMa  {Ptant. 
ClB-.  il  S.  is,  TVn.  IT.  S.  G,  Itml.  ii.  6.  4i),  which 


one  period 

of  hii  reign  (Dion  Cat*.  Ii.  6).  The  vtMela,  in 
which  tbe  wine  and  water  wm  kept  hot,  aj^iear  to 
hare  been  of  a  Terj  elegant  torni,  and  not  untike 
our  tea-orm  botb  in  appeaiance  and  cammictioeL 
A  re[se*entation  of  one  of  Iheee  Tewd*  i*  given  in 
the  Muta  Boriauea  (toL  iii.  pL  63),  from  which 
the  following  woodcut  ia  taken.  In  the  middle 
of  the  Teael  there  ia  a  amall  cjlindrieal  fiimace, 
in  which  the  wood  or  charcoal  wai  kept  for 
heating  the  water ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  thti 
tomace,  there  an  fbor  nnal!  holca  for  the  aahea 
to  Ul  thrangh.  On  the  right  hand  fide  of  the 
TcBad  thne  ii  a  kind  of  cup^  communicatioB  with 
the  pajt  aomnuding  the  fuinace,  bj  which  the 
tcikI  might  be  filled  without  taking  off  the  tid  ; 
and  CD  the  left  baud  lide  there  ii  in  about  tbe 
middle  a  tnba  with  a  cock  for  drawing  off  tha 
liquid.  Beneath  the  coninl  corer,  and  on  a  le>el 
with  the  rim  of  the  Tcaiel,  IhrTe  ia  a  moreable  flat 
corer,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle,  which  doeea  llw 
whole  tun  except  the  mouth  of  the  imall  fumaee. 
Though  there  can  ba  no  doubt  that  thia  ntui 
WBi  wed  for  the  purpoae  which  haa  been  nwnUooed, 


waa  probablj  called  iMttfaa  [AurunnA.] 
hu  (X.  66}  mentiouj  aerenl  namea  whkb 
applied  to  the  reueli  uknI  ba  heating  wa 
which  the  InvAMrif,  which  aln  occun  in  1 
(Lahii.  S),  appean  .to  aniwer  beat  to  the 
which  bai  been  deacribed  aboTe.  (BOttiger, 
■a,  loL  ii.  p.  S4  ;  Becker,  Go/Zu,  Tol.  iL  p.  I 

CALIENDRUH,  a  pemqne  or  wig, 
by  Horace.     (Sm.  i  B.  48.) 

CA'LIQA,  a  itrong  and  heavj  ihoe 
the  Roman  loldien.  Although  tbe  ui 
ipedet  ot    ■'  '  *  " 
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rioni,  it  was  not  worn  by  the  superior  officers. 
Hence  the  common  soldiers,  including  centurions, 
were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  ealigati  (Suet 
Aug.  25,  VUeU,  7)  ;  when  Cicero  therefore  SBys  of 
Pompey  **  mihi  calisae  ejus  non  plaoebant  **  {Ad 
Att.  li.  S),  he  merdy  uses  the  words  to  indicate 
his  military  vowei.  Service  in  the  ranks  was  also 
designated  aner  this  article  of  attire.  Thus  Marius 
was  said  to  have  risen  to  the  consulship  a  eal^a^ 
I.  e.  from  the  ranks  (Sen.  De  Baief.  t.  16),  and 
Ventidius  jmieiitam  mopem  m  oaUga  mUUari  toU' 
nuae  (Plin  H.  M  yii.  44).  The  Emperor  Caligula 
rtceiTed  that  cognomen  when  a  boy,  in  conse- 
quence of  wearing  the  caliga,  which  his  father  Ger- 
maniccs  put  on  us  son  in  oinier  to  please  the  sol- 
diers. (Tacit  Anu.  I  41  ;  Suet  Calig.  9.)  The 
triumphal  monuments  of  Rome  show  most  dis- 
tinctly the  difference  between  the  caliga  of  the 
common  soldier  [Arma]  and  the  calceus  worn  by 
men  of  higher  rank.  [Abolla  ;  A&a.]  The 
sole  of  the  caliga  was  thickly  studded  with  hob> 
nails  {eUwi  ealigaru^  Plin.  H.  AT.  xxziv.  41, 
ix.  18  ;  Jut.  Sai,  iii.  232,  zvi  25). 

The  eaUga  ipeeulatoria  (Suet  Cal^.  52),  made 
for  the  use  of  spies  {tpeeulatore8\  was  probably 
much  lighter  than  the  ordinary  shoe  worn  by  the 
soldiers.  [J.  Y.] 

CALIX  (ir^Aii,  comp.  Macrob.  Sai,  v.  21). 
1.  A  small  drinking-cup,  constantly  used  at  sym- 
posia and  on  similar  occasions.  It  is  frequently 
seen  in  paintings  on  ancient  rases  which  represent 
drinking-scenes,  and  when  empty  is  usuallY  held 
upright  by  one  of  its  handles,  as  shown  in  the  cut 
under  Symposium.  (Xen.  Symp.  iL  26  ;  Cic. 
TWe.  iu.  19  ;  Hor.  Smn.  u.  8.  35,  &c.)  2.  A 
yessel  used  in  cooking  (Vair.  L.  L,  t.  127,  ed. 
Miiller ;  Ot.  Fast.  t.  509.)  3.  A  tube  in  the 
aquaeducts  attached  to  the  extremity  of  each  pipe, 
where  it  entered  the  castellnm.  [AauASDUcrus, 
p.  115,  a.] 

CALLIS,  a  beaten  path  or  track  made  by  the 
feet  of  cattle.  (Serr.  ad  Virg,  Aen,  ir,  405  ;  Isidor. 
Or^f.  XT.  16.  §  20.)  The  sheep-walks  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Campania  and  Apulia  were  the 
property  of  the  Roman  state  ;  and  as  they  were  of 
considerable  value,  one  of  the  quaestors  usually 
had  these  caUei  assigned  to  him  as  his  province, 
whence  we  read  of  the  CalUmn  provinda.  His 
principal  duties  were  to  receive  the  tcriptura,  or 
tax  paid  for  the  pastmage  of  the  cattle,  and  to 
protect  life  and  property  in  thine  wild  and  moun- 
tainous districts.  When  the  senate  wished  to  put 
a  slight  upon  the  consuls  on  one  occasion  they  en- 
deavoured to  assign  to  them  as  their  provinces, 
the  care  of  the  woods  (nbxu)  and  sheep-walks 
(oo/Zw).  (Tae.  Anrn.  iv.  27  ;  Suet  Caes,  19, 
Gami.  29;  in  the  last  passage  the  reading  is 
doubtfuL) 

CALLISTEIA  (koXXuttcm),  a  festival,  or  per- 
h^is  merely  a  part  of  one,  held  by  the  women  of 
Leabos ;  at  which  they  assembled  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Hera,  and  the  fiiirest  received  the  prize  of 
beauty.  (SchoL  aJ  721  ix.  128  ;  Suidas,  s.  v.  ; 
Antholog.  Pal  ix.  189  ;  Athen.xiii.  p.  610.) 

A  similar  contest  of  beauty,  instituted  by  Cyp- 
selus,  formed  a  part  of  a  festival  celebrated  by  the 
Parrhasians  in  Arcadia,  in  honour  of  the  Eleusi- 
nian  Demeter.  The  women  taking  part  in  it  were 
called  Xfnnro^dpoi,  (Athen.  xiil  p.  609.) 

A  third  contest  of  the  same  kind,  in  which, 
however,  men  only  partix»k,  is  mentioiied  by  Athe- 
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naeus  (iL  e. ;  compare  EtynwL  Magn,  t.  «.)  aa  oo> 
cuiring  among  the  Eleans  in  honour  of  Athene 
The  (iurest  man  received  as  prize  a  suit  of  armour 
which  he  dedicated  to  Athena,  and  was  adorned 
by  his  friends  with  ribbons  and  a  myrtle  wreath, 
and  accompanied  to  the  temple.  From  the  words 
of  Athenaeus  (xiiL  p.  610),  who,  in  speakinff  of 
these  contests  of  beauty,  mentions  Tenedos  along 
with  Lesbos,  we  must  infer  that  in  the  former 
island  also  (^listeia  were  celebrated.       [L.  S.] 

CALO'NES,  the  servanu  of  the  Roman  sol- 
diers,  said  to  have  been  so  called  from  carrying 
wood  (koAxi)  for  their  use.  (Festus,  «.  v. ;  Serv. 
ad  Virg.  Am.  vi  1.)  They  are  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  slaves,  and  they  almost  formed  a  part 
of  the  army,  as  we  may  leam  from  many  passagea 
in  Caesar :  in  fiict,  we  are  told  by  Josephus  that, 
fitmi  aliirays  living  with  the  soldiers  and  being 
present  at  their  exercises,  they  were  inferior  to 
them  alone  in  skill  and  valour.  The  word  calo, 
however,  was  not  confined  to  this  signification,  bat 
was  also  i^ied  to  form-servants,  instancea  of  which 
usage  are  found  in  Horace  (SpitL  i.  14.  42  ; 
Sat.  L  6.  103). 

In  Caesar  l^ia  term  is  generally  found  by  itself  ; 
in  Tacitus  it  is  coupled  and  made  almost  identi* 
cal  with  luea.  Still  the  caUmu  and  littat  were  not 
the  same :  the  latter,  in  fiict,  were  freemen,  who 
merely  followed  the  camp  for  the  purposes  of  gain 
and  merchandise,  and  were  so  fiir  from  being  in- 
dispensable to  an  army,  that  they  were  sometimes 
forbidden  to  follow  it  (m  lueae  mqmtrtHhtt  evsr- 
dtMM^  Sail.  BdL.  Jug.  45).  Thus  again  we  read 
of  the  huoae  mercaioretque^  qui  plautirii  SMrvM  por- 
tabant  (Hirtius,  De  BeU.  Afr.  75),  words  which 
plainly  show  that  the  line  were  traders  and 
dealers.  Livy  also  (  v.  8)  speaks  of  ^em  aa 
canying  on  business.  The  torn  itself  is  supposed 
to  be  connected  with  lixa,  an  old  word  signifying 
water,  inasmuch  as  the  lixae  supplied  this  article 
to.  the  soldiers:  since,  however,  they  probably 
furnished  ready-cooked  provisions  (eUcos  cAos),  it 
seems  not  unlikely  that  tkar  appellation  may  have 
some  allusion  to  this  circumstance.  (See  SalL 
I  »\  \Vl  'W  1 

CALU'MNIA.  Calumniari  is  defined'  by 
Marcian  (Dig.  48.  tit  16.  ik  1),  Falsa  erinuma  tn- 
tendere ;  a  definition  which,  as  there  given,  was 
only  intended  to  apply  to  criminal  matterk  The 
definition  of  Panlus  (SsuimL  ReospL  i  tit  5)  ap- 
plies to  matters  both  criminal  and  civil :  Qdumni- 
08US  est  qui  sctena  pruderuque  per /raudem  negoU'utn 
aUeui  eomparat  Cicero  (de  Qff'.  i  10)  spetks  of 
**  calumnia,**  and  of  the  mtnie  eaUida  et  maKtwen 
jurie  iiUerpretatiOf  as  things  related.  Gains  says, 
Calttmnia  in  a^feetu  esi^  aiaUjurti  crimm;  the 
criminality  was  to  be  determined  by  the  intention. 

When  an  accuser  failed  in  his  proof^  and  the 
reus  was  acquitted,  there  might  be  an  inquiry  into 
the  conduct  and  motives  of  the  accuser.  If  the  per- 
son who  made  this  judicial  inquiry  {qui  oogmont)^ 
found  that  the  accuser  had  merely  acted  from  error 
of  judgment,  he  acquitted  him  in  the  form  non  pro" 
basH;  if  he  convicted  him  of  evil  intention,  he  de- 
clared his  sentence  in  the  words  ealunmiatus  ««, 
which  sentence  was  followed  by  the  legal  punish- 
ment 

According  to  Marcian,  the  punishment  for  ca- 
lumnia  was  fixed  by  the  lex  Remmia,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes,  perhaps  incorrectly,  named,  th«>  lex 
Memmia.    (Val  Max.  iii  7.  §  9.)    But  it  ia  uol 


CAMAIUL 

known  wlien  tMs  lex  wafjaaMd,  nor  what  wen  itt 
penahiei.  It  mean  ham  Cken  (Pro  Segt 
Horn,  Amerimo^  c.  20X  that  the  fidie  aecmer  might 
he  hmnded  on  the  forehead  with  the  letter  K,  the 
initial  of  Kalnmnia ;  and  it  has  been  conjectaied, 
tlioogh  it  is  a  mere  oonjectme,  that  this  punish- 
meot  waa  inflicted  by  the  lex  Remmis. 

The  ponishment  for  ralnniTiia  was  also  exsiliam, 
r^egatio  in  inimUun,  or  loss  of  rank  (pnUmit  amu- 
no} ;  but  probably  only  in  crinumal  eases,  or  in 
ntatten  relating  to  a  man^  dvil  condition.  (Panlns, 
SadmL  RsapL  t.  L  5,  t.  4. 11.1 

In  the  case  of  actionesi  the  cammnia  of  the  actor 
waa  checked  by  the  calnmniae  judicimn,  the  judi- 
einm  ooobaiiora,  the  iosjtuandmn  calnmniae,  and 
the  restipulatio ;  whicn  are  partiGularly  described 
hj  Gains  (ir.  174—181).  The  defendant  might 
m  all  cases  avail  himself  of  the  calnmniae  judicium, 
hj  which  the  plaintifl^  if  he  was  found  to  be  guilty 
01  cahmmia,  was  mulcted  to  the  defendant  in  the 
tenth  part  of  the  value  of  the  object-matter  of  the 
soit.  But  the  actor  was  not  mulcted  in  this  action, 
unless  it  was  shown  that  he  brought  his  suit  with- 
oat  fenndadon,  knowingly  and  doignedJy.  In  the 
ccmtrarhun  ju^dum,  of  which  the  defendant  could 
only  avail  himself  in  certain  cases,  the  rectitude  of 
the  plaintiff  Tb  purpose  did  not  save  him  from  the 
penalty.  Instead  of  adopting  either  of  these  modes 
of  proceeding,  the  de£nidant  might  require  the 
pkmtiff  to  tiike  the  oath  of  ^^tnmnift^  which  was 
totbeeflectySsiioaca/iHNmaeoiiiMaj^efis.  Insome 
cases  tke  defendant  also  was  required  by  the 
pfaetor  to  swear  that  he  did  not  dispute  the 
plaintiff  ^  daim,  ooAmmwis  oMMa.  GeneEBUy  speak- 
ing, if  the  plaintiff  put  the  defendant  to  his  oath 
{jaafiaxmdmm  m  d^rebai)^  the  defendant  might 
put  the  plaintiff  to  his  oath  of  calumny.  (Dig.  12. 
tiL  2.  a.  37.)  In  some  actions,  the  oalh  of  car 
fanany  on  the  part  of  the  plaint^  was  a  necessary 
psdiminary  to  the  action.  In  all  judicia  publica, 
it  seems  that  the  oath  of  calnmnia  was  required 
from  the  acrnset. 

If  the  restipnlationis  poena  was  xequiied  from 
the  actor,  the  oefendant  could  not  have  the  benefit 
of  thecalunmiae  judicium,  or  of  the  oath  of  calumny ; 
aad  the  judidnm  contrarhun  was  not  ^plicable  to 
soch  cases. 

The  edict  De  Calummatoribus  (D^.  3.  tit  6.) 
applied  generally  to  those  who  received  money, 
cslomniae  causa,  for  doing  an  act  or  abstaining 
from  doing  an  act  The  edict  applied  as  weU  to 
paUica  cmnina  as  to  pecnniariae  causae ;  for  in- 
rtance  in  the  matter  <n  lepetundae  the  edict  ap- 
plied to  him  who  for  calumnia  received  money 
on  the  tenns  of  prosecuting  or  not  prosecuting  a 
penoo.  This  edict  provided  for  some  cases,  as 
thxeats  of  procedure  against  a  man  to  extort 
money,  which  were  not  witlun  the  cases  provided 
far  ij  the  edict,  Quod  metns  causa  (Dig.  4. 
tit  2.)  [G.  L.] 

CA'MARA  (Ko^idfw),  or  CAMERA,  properly 
lagnifi^  SBj  aithod  OT  vaultcd  covering,  and  any 
tinng  with  such  a  oovermg:  Herodotus,  for  in- 
stance, calla  a  covered  carriage  it^^uopa  (L  199). 
It  is  diicfiy  used  in  the  two  following  senses :  — 

1.  An  arched  or  vaulted  ceiling  formed  by  semi- 
drahr  bands  or  beams  of  wood,  over  the  intervals 
of  which  a  coating  of  lath  and  plaster  was  spread, 
resembling  in  construction  the  hooped  awnings  in 
use  amongBt  ns*  (Vitrnv.  viL  3  ;  SalL  Cat  58  ; 
dead  Q,  Fr.w.l.ili   comp.  Plin.  H.  N. 
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XVL86.I.64.)  Und«thea 
formed  with  platai  of  (^  (Plm.  H.  M  xxxvi  23, 
s.  64) ;  sometimes  also  the  beams  were  gilt,  and 
the  ceiling  between  them  was  made  of  ivoiy. 
(Propert  ui  2.  10.) 

2.  Small  boats  used  in  early  times  bv  the  people 
who  inhabited  the  shores  of  the  Euxme  and  the 
Bosporus,  and  called  mofidpat^  from  their  havinc 
a  broad  arched  deck.  They  wen  made  with  both 
ends  alike  so  as  to  woxk  in  either  direction  without 
turning ;  and  were  put  together  without  iron.  They 
continued  in  use  until  the  age  of  Tadtus,  by  whom 
their  construction  and  uses  are  described.  (Strab. 
XL  p.  495  ;  Enstath.  ad  DUmy,  Peritg.  700  ;  AuL 
GeU.  X.  25 ;  Tac  HitL  iii  47.  Respecting  the 
other  uses  of  the  word  see  Seller  and  Jacobits, 
HandworteHmeh  d,  OriodL  Spnd^)        [P.  &] 

CAMILLI,  CAMILLAS,  boys  and  p]s»  em- 
ployed in  the  religious  rites  and  ceremomes  of  the 
Romans.  They  were  required  to  be  perfect  in 
form,  and  sound  in  health,  free  born,  and  with 
both  their  parents  alive ;  or,  in  other  words,  ac- 
cording to  the  expression  of  ^e  Romans,  jNisn'  tm 
pasUae  mgenuiy  fiUdmmi^  patvim  wuUrimijue. 
The^  origin  of  these  words  gave  rise  to  vanons 
opinions  among  the  andents.  Dionyaius  supposed 
them  to  conespond  to  the  koS/uXm  among  the 
Curates  and  Corybantes ;  others  eoonected  them 
with  Cadmilns  or  Oasmilui^  one  of  the  Samothxa- 
dan  Gabeiri ;  but  we  know  nothng  certain  on  the 
matter.  Respecting  the  employment  of  the  Camil- 
lus  at  Roman  marriages,  see  Matumonivk. 
(Dionys.  il  21,  22;  Vaxr.  iL £.  vii  34,  ed.  Mttl- 
leri  Macrob.  6iit  iii.  8 ;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Am.  xi 
543 ;  Festus,  t.  w.  CbmtZbs,  Cbaiera,  FUummat 
CfamUbu  ;  Hartung,  Die  RtHgioa  dor  Romer,  voL  L 
pt  157,  vol  ii  p.  71.) 

CA'MPAGUS^  a  kind  of  shoe  worn  by  the  later 
Roman  emperors.  (TrebeU.  Poll  ChUUm,  16,  with 
the  note  of  Salmadus.) 

CAMI'NUS.    [DoKua] 

C  AMPESTRE  (sc.  taUiffor)  wasa  kind  of  girdle 
or  apron,  which  the  Roman  youths  wore  around 
their  loins,  when  they  exereiied  naked  in  the 
Campus  Martins  (Augustin.  De  Oh.  Dei^  xiv.  17). 
The  campestre  was  sometimes  worn  in  warm  wea- 
ther in  ptace  of  the  tunic  under  the  toga  {aampeitri 
m6  toffa  emtttUy  Ascon.  ad  (Xe.  pro  Seatiro^  p.  30. 
ed.  OrelL ;  Hor.  J^.  L  11.  18.) 

CAMPIDOCTO'RES  were  persons  who  taught 
soldiers  their  exereises.  (Veget  i  13.)  In  the 
times  of  the  republic  this  duty  was  dischsiged  by 
a  centurion,  or  veteran  soldier  of  merit  and  ustinc- 
tion.     (Comp.  Plin.  Pan,  13.) 

CA'NABUS  (irdiratfof ),  was  a  fiffure  of  wood 
in  the  form  of  a  i^deton,  round  which  the  day  or 
phuter  was  laid  in  forming  models.  Figures  of 
a  similar  kind,  formed  to  duplay  the  musdes  and 
veins,  were  studied  by  painters  in  order  to  acquire 
some  knowledge  of  anatomy.  (Arist  IlUi.  Amm, 
iii  5,  />e  Oeiu  Amm,  ii  6 ;  Pollux,  viL  164,  x. 
189;  Suid.  and  Hesych.  s. «.;  MiUler,  Ard^aoL 
der  Kfout^  §  305.  n.  7.) 

CANA'LIS,  and  the  diminutive  Camaiimbu^ 
which  dgnify  a  water-pipe  or  gutter,  are  used  also 
in  architecture  for  any  channel,  such  as  the  flutinga 
of  a  column,  and  the  channel  between  the  volutea 
of  an  Ionic  capital  (Vitruv.  x.  14,  iil  3).     [P.  8.] 

CANATHRON  {KAva0ffO¥\  a  carriage,  the  up- 
per part  of  which  was  made  of  basket-work,  or 
more  properiy  the  basket  itself  which  was  fiz^  in 
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the  euriage.  (Xen.  Agm.  viii.  7;  Plut  Age».  c.  19.) 
Homer  oUls  thii  kind  of  besket  «-c(piys.  (JL  zxiT. 
190,  267 ;  and  Eiutath.  ad  he.  Compare  Sturti, 
L».  Xenlopk.  9,  9.  KdtfoBpop ;  Scheffer,  De  R$ 
FMe.  p.  6&) 
CANCELLA'RIUS.  [Cancull] 
CANCELLI,  lattice-work,  phu»d  before  a  win- 
dow, a  door-way,  the  tribunal  of  a  jodge,  or  any 
other  place.  (See  e.  y.  Cic.  pro  Seat  SB  ;  Vair. 
iZ.  A.  ul  5  ;  OT.^m.  ill  2.  64  ;  Dig.  30.  tit  41. 
•  10  ;  33.  tit  7.  8.  10.)  Hence  waa  deriTed  the 
word  Caneellarim^  which  originally  signified  a 
porter,  who  stood  at  the  latticed  or  grat^  door  of 
the  emperor'B  palace.  The  emperor  Carinus  gare 
great  diMatis&ction  by  promoting  one  of  his  Can- 
cellarii  to  be  Praefectos  urbl  (Vopiac  Oarm.  16.) 
The  cancellarins  alio  signified  a  legal  scribe  or 
secretary,  who  sat  within  the  canceUi  or  lattice- 
work, by  which  the  crowd  was  kept  off  firom  the 
tribunals  of  the  judges.  (Cassiod.  Var,  xL  6.) 
The  chief  scribe  or  secretary  was  called  Cancellarius 
Kor'  ^(ox^K,  and  was  cTentually  iuTested  with 
judidal  power  at  Constantinople  ;  but  an  account 
of  his  duties  and  the  history  of  this  office  do  not 
taXL  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work.  From 
this  word  hat  come  the  modem  Chancellor. 

CANDE'LA,  a  candle,  made  either  of  wax 
(cents)  or  tallow  {mbaeed),  was  used  uniTersally 
by  the  Romans  before  the  invention  of  oO  lamps 
{bieernM).  (Van.  Dt  Limg.  IxU^r,  119,^6.  MiH- 
ler;  Martial,  idr.  43 ;  Athen.  zr.  p.  700.)  They 
used  for  a  wick  the  pith  of  a  kind  of  rush  called 
Kirpmt  (Plin.  ff.  M  zri  70).  In  later  times  can- 
deUe  were  only  used  by  the  poorer  daases ;  the 
houses  of  the  more  wealthy  were  always  lighted 
by  lueemae  (Jut.  SIo^.  iii  287  ;  Becker,  Mima, 
ToL  il  p.  201). 

CANDELA'BRUM,  was  originally  a  candle- 
stick, but  was  afterwards  used  to  support  lamps 
(Xvxiwvxor)»  in  which  sisnification  it  most  com- 
monly occurs.  The  canddabra  of  this  kind  were 
usually  made  to  stand  upon  the  ground,  and  were 
of  a  considerable  height  The  most  common  kind 
were  made  of  wood  (Cic.  adQ!ii,JFi:  iii.  7  ;  Martial, 
xiT.  44;  Petran.  95 ;  Athen.  zr.  p.  700) ;  but  those 
which  hare  been  found  in  Herauanenm  and  Pom- 
peii are  mostly  of  bronie.  Sometimes  they  were 
made  of  the  more  precious  metals  and  even  of 
jewels,  as  was  the  one  which  Antiochus  intended 
to  dedicate  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  (Cic.  Verr.  ir. 
28.)  In  the  temples  of  the  gods  and  pahices  there 
were  frequently  large  candelabFa  made  of  marble, 
and  fostened  to  the  ground.  ( Aftcsm  Pto-GmH.  ir. 
I.  5,  T.  1.  3.) 

There  is  a  great  resemblance  in  the  general  plan 
and  appearance  of  most  of  the  candekbra  which 
hare  been  found.  They  usually  consist  of  three 
parts : — 1.  the  foot  (jScUrir) ;  2.  the  shaft  or  stem 
(leovA^r) ;  3.  the  plinth  or  tray  (Sio-it^t),  large 
enough  for  a  lamp  to  stand  on,  or  with  a  socket  to 
receiTe  a  wax  candle.  The  foot  usually  consists 
of  three  lions*  or  griffins^  feet,  ornamented  widi 
leaves;  and  the  shaft,  which  is  either  plain  or 
fluted,  generally  ends  in  a  kind  of  capital,  on 
which  tne  tray  rests  for  supporting  the  lamp. 
Sometimes  we  find  a  fi^[ure  between  the  capital  and 
the  tray,  as  is  seen  m  the  candelabrum  on  the 
right  hand  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  is  taken 
from  the  AfuMo  Borbonioo  (ir.  pi.  57),  and  repre< 
seots  a  candelabrum  found  in  Pompeii.  The  one 
DO  the  left  hand  is  also  a  representation  of  a 
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caadelabmm  finmd  in  the  same  city  (Afst.  BorIL 
Ti.  pi.  61),  and  is  made  with  a  diding  shaft,  by 
which  the  light  might  be  raiwd  or  lowered  at 
pli 


m 


The  best  candelabra  were  made  at  Aegma  and 
Taientnm.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxziv.  6.) 

Thcfe  are  also  candelabra  of  Tariona  other  forma, 
thouffh  those  which  hare  been  given  above  are  by 
far  tae  moat  common.    They  sometimea  consist  of 


CAMDTSl 

-^  ..        „         ip  <JfM.  Bor*.  *iL  pL  15), 

«r  at  a  GJnre,  bf  the  uda  of  which  the  ihift  ii 
fiaeiA  wHh  two  bnnchei,  cacli  of  which  tenoi- 
DBtaa  in  >  fUt  diic,  upoa  which  a  lamp  vat  placed. 
A  aDddabrmn  of  the  latter  kind  i*  ginn  in  the 
jnc«dil«  waodcnt  (dfu  fiOri.  i*.  pL  S9).  The 
■ton  ii  Samed  of  a  liliaeeoiu  plant  ;  and  at  ths 
baw  ii  a  inaM  of  bzmu^  an  which  a  Bilenoi  ii 
waled  engagad  in  tn^ing  to  pour  wine  firm  a  ikin 
whidi  he  boldi  in  bii  left  hand,  into  a  cap  in  hia 

—  a  anaihei  kind  of  candetabnim,  entiielT 

oro  thoM  which  hare  been  deaoibed, 
not  nand  npoo  the  gmond,  bat  was 
a  the  table.  Theee  anddabra  lusaD; 
k  pHlan,  fnim  Ilie  cqiitali  of  which  Hvetal 
■BIB  nang  down,  or  of  tree*,  bum  whoae  bnuiche* 
hiqa  aln  an  (ajpeoded.  The  (allowing  wood- 
art  itTKcaait*  a  107  elegant  casdelabnua  of  thii 
kind,  famd  in  Pompeii  (Mm.  Borb.  iL  pL  IS.) 

The  original,  indnding  the  itand,  ii  three  (eel 
high.  The  pillu  ii  not  placed  in  iha  centra,  but 
tt  ooa  end  ot  the  plinth,  which  ii  the  laie  in  al- 
Boit    ererr  eandelabrum  of  Ibi*  deacriptiioi  yet 


fand*  The  plinth  ii  inlwd  in  imt^atiwi  of  a  viDe, 
tb  IttTM  of  which  an  of  ulTar,  the  nem  and  fruit 
«r  bright  bronaa.  On  one  nda  ia  an  altar  wi^ 
waod  aod  fire  npoo  it ;  and  on  the  other  a  Bacchu 
iidfa«  oi  a  tigo.  (Becker,  Oalbu,  toL  it.  p.  206, 
Ac) 
CANDIDATU&  [AMBinre.] 
CANDYS  (bMh).  Bgown  won  bT  the  ] 
and  Peruana  oier  their  tnwien  and  othei 
maOM.  (Xen.<V.L3.|2,Jaat.LJ.  gSiDiod. 
^.iriL  77.)  It  bad  wide  ileeiei,  and  wai  made 
of  woollen  cloth,  which  waa  either  poiple  01  of 
■ome  other  ipleiidid  cotonr.  In  the  PenepoUtan 
aenlptnna,  nearly  all  the  principal  pereonaga 
an  dothed  in  it  The  three  here  ihown  are 
lakeo  torn  Sir  B.  K.  Porta'i  TraTda  (toI.  L  pi. 
H).  U-  T.] 


CANETHOROS<ianH^').  Whenamrl 
_ee  wai  to  be  offered,  ibe  raoiid  cake  (Tfe^fa 
fMi,   riraror,   i\il,   maia  talta),   the  cbaplet 

'  >«en,  the  knife  nied  to  ilay  the  Tictim,  and 
dmee  the  frankiocenie,  were  depoiited  in  a 
flat  circular  batkel  (xinvr,  o  " " 
wai  frequently  carried  by  a  lii 
the  aliar.  The  practice  wai  0 
ciallj  at  Athecj.  When  a  private  m 
either  hii  daughter,  or  lonie  nnmairied  female  at 
hii  &nuly,  officiated  aa  hii  caneptuRN  (AriitopL 
Attorn.  341~3S2)  t  bal  ia  the  Panatheuea,  the 
Dioimia,  and  other  public  teatJTali,  two  nivine  of 
the  tnl  Athenian  bmiliea  wen  appointed  lor  the 
poipoee.  Their  function  ii  dtaoibed  by  Orid 
{A(itiL71S— 71fi). 

That  the  otBis  wai  aeeoanted  highly  hi 


, h  Iwfrigjt^  him  to  kill  Hipparcbna, 

areie  from  die  ininit  oCbrad  by  the  latter  in  br- 
Udding  tile  Mter  of  Barmodina  to  walk  aa  cana- 
phoroa  in  the  Panalhenue  ptoocMiai.  (Tliocyd. 
n.  G6 ;  Aelian,  T.  H.  zL  8.)  An  aatafin  hi  th* 
Bcltiah  Hneenm  (lee  woodoit)  lepreaenti  the  twe 
canephonie  qiproaching  a  landehbrum.  Each  of 
then  elentca  one  arm  to  eappoit  the  baiket,  whil* 


ihe  ilighlly  taiia  her  tonic  with  the  other.     TUa 

attitude   waa   much  admired   by  ancient  artiiti. 

Pliny  (ff.  N.  mxi  4.  a  7)  mention!  a  marble 

ean^oiD*  by   Scopai,  and    Cicero   (  Kht.  iT.  3) 

dncribee  a  pair  in  bnnse,  which  wen  the  eiqmiit* 

work  of  Polydelue.     [CiRTiTia]  [J.  Y.] 

CANI5TRUH.    [CiNiPHoaol.] 

CANTABRUU,   a  Kandard  need  at  the  time 

of  the  Roman  empire^  and  orricd  in  frative  pn^ 

cesioiB.     (TertulL  ApeL  16  ;  Uinne.  Felix,  39.) 

CANTE'Ril  ia  Died  bj  VitruTina  (iT.  2)  bt 

the  raften  of  the  roo^  extending  from  the  ridge  Is 


CA'NTHARUS 

drinking-cup,  funii —     — 

o«a,  Virg.  iW.  Ti  17  ;  H«.  CSinn.  L  20). 


(P..S.] 
idlei    (emffairM 


ass  CAPISTRUH. 

fbcm.  (AthtD  xi.  p.  474,  «  ;  PoTlui,  tL  96  ; 
PliD.  ff.MmiT.ia.  §3S.)  Tbd  antliuiii  wh 
ihs  CDp  Bcnd  to  Buclmi  (Haonb.  Sal.  t.  21  ; 
Plin.  H.  y.  iiiiii  Si\  who  ii  ft^qnenllj  repn- 
Aent«d  on  uicieDt  nis  holding  it  in  hii  hand,  m 
ID  the  lowing  woodcaC,  whidi  i<  tftken  &inn  m 

tara  AnHgua,  pi.  BS.) 


CA'NTICUM.  Id  lbs  Ramm  thtUn,  bBtvwn 
ibe  Gnt  and  Moond  acti,  flnta  moiie  appeui  to 
halt  btta  iDtroduoed  (Plaut.  FuudeL  15.  IGO), 
wfakh  wa*  accompanied  b;  a  Bund  of  teeitaciio, 
performed  bj  a  Biu;1f  actor,  or  if  there  vers  two, 
the  K-cond  wu  not  allowed  to  ipeak  with  the  firtt. 
Thiu  Diomedet  (iiL  p.  489.  ed.  PuUcli.)  nji  :  — 
"  In  cantieia  una  tantuin  debet  eue  pereona,  aut  n 
dnae  [oerint,  ila  debent  eue,  ul  ei  occulto  una 
BudiM  ne«  ooUoqaalur,  aed  Kcnm,  ai  opui  fiierit, 
verba  fociaU**  In  the  canticam,  oa  riolent  gaiti- 
dilation  waa  reqoired,  it  appeon  to  have  been  Um 
ciutom,  from  the  time  of  LirinB  AndroaiciLa,  for 
tbe  actor  to  confine  hinuelf  to  the  geaticulation, 
while  anotber  penon  lang  the  recitative.  (Lit. 
TiiL2  ;  Lncian,  Oe Siitat  SO  ;  Itidor.  Ors-xriiL 
44.)  The  canticrmi  alwaja  formed  a  put  of  a 
Roman  comedj.  Diomedei  obaervea  thai  a  Roidbd 
'  two  parta,  dialogue  and  canticnm 
*ko6u  (ontHi  flumtru  eomilimi. 
Wolf  (O.  Omtieu,  p.  II) 
mdeaTonn  to  ihow  that  cantica  alao  ocnured  in 
trtgediea  and  the  Atcllanae  hbolae.  There  can 
be  no  donbt  that  the;  did  in  the   latter  ;   the; 

in  the  Qreek  langoage,  whereai  the  other  parta  of 
the  Alellane  piaj>  were  wrilten  in  Ontan. 

CAPI5TRUM  (,<pop«fii),  a  halter,  a  tie  for 
horaes,  aaaei,  or  oiher  atiimaJi.  placed  round  the 
head  or  neck,  and  made  of  oven  or  other  fibroin 
roateriaU.  In  repmentation*  of  Bacchanalian  pro- 
couiou  the  tigen  or  pantheri  are  attached  to  the 
yoke  b;  o^nitra  made  of  line-branchea.  Thiu  we 
nad  of  Ike  «iltovMra(M(^rvt  of  Ariadne  (Ovid, 
^fiiL  iL  80  ;   SidoD.  Apefl.  CWn.  niL  33),  and 


CAPSA. 
tluy  an  aeen  on  the  ba»-re)jaf  of  ■ 


Thd  tenn  fapltii  vai  alao  applied  to  a  eontriT* 
ance  naed  bj  pipert  (aJ>\irTa))  and  tnunpetoa  to 
(ompma  their  mouthi  and  cheeki,  and  thni  to  aid 
Ibam  in  blowing.  It  t>  often  Men  in  woAi  of 
ancicDt  an  [Chikidou],  and  wii  MJd  Id  be  lb* 
inTmtion  of  Hanjai.  (Simonidei,  Bnmci.  An. 
I  laa  ;  Sophodea,  op.  Oe.  ad  AK.  U.  ]S  t  Arla- 
toph..itL  662,  rap.  S80,  £>.  1147;  SdmL  ad 
tt)  [J.  T.] 

CAPITA'Lia.     [CiPiTT,] 

CA'PITE  CENSI.     [CiPDT,] 

CA'PITIS  DEMINUTIO.    [Cappt.] 

CAPI'TIUH,  a  portion  of  a  wddim)^  dna, 
Mid  b;  Vairo  to  tw  hi  oiled,  beanae  h  corm 
(aaiiy  the  breuL  (Van. L.L.I.  ISI, ed.  HllUn, 
aDJ  Di  Vaa  P.  R.  IT.  ap.  Noninm,  a.  ■,  e^itia; 
tump.  OelL  xtL  7  ;  Dig.  34.  dt.  S.  il  S4.)  Bot 
the  vari  ilMlf  wonld  rather  lod  tu  to  anppoae 
that  it  wai  originaU;  a  coTering  lot  the  bead 
{•"pot). 

CAPITOLI'NI  LUDI.    [Lvdi.] 

CAPITULUM.    ICoLtriiK*.] 

CAPSA  (dim.  CAT8DLA),orSCRI'NIUM, 
tbe  box  for  holdiDg  hooka  among  the  Romani. 
Theae  boiea  were  nnallj  made  of  beech-wood 
(Plio.  H.  M  iTi.  4S.  a.  84),  and  were  of  a  cjlin- 
driol  Ibrm.  There  it  no  doubt  reqiecting  their 
form,  liuce  tbe^  are  often  ^aeed  b;  the  lide  d 
alatuea  dretaed  m  tbe  toga.  The  following  wood- 
cut, wbich  rapreaanta  in  o^  equa  with  lii  ralla 
of  booki  in  it,  ii  fnm  ■  pmiting  at  Pompeii. 


Then  doea  not  appear  to  ban  been  anj  dif- 
ference between  tbe  capaa  and  the  naauui,  except 
that  the  latter  word  waa  aanaHy  applied  to  thoae 
boiei  which  held  a  congidersble  number  of  RiUi 
(•crnia  da  magnit.  Hart.  I  3}.  Boiei  naed  for 
preaerring  other  thing!  becidea  booka,  were  alio 
called  txfme  (Plin.  H.N.  it.  17.  i:  18  ;  Mm.  a. 
6),  while  in  the  acrinia  nothing  appent  ta  Wt* 
beao  kept  bat  booki,  bltm,  and  otbei  wiMa^ 


CAPDT. 

Tlie  iUto  who  had  tie  chuge  of  thefc  book- 
cbeiEi  were  called  eapmrii,  tni  lita  autodti  tcri- 
nmm;  laA  the  (Utc*  who  ouried  in  »  ispu 
behind  their  Tonng  muten  tha  boolu,  Ac  of 
iha  mil  rf  respectable  Romuii,  when  thaj  waot 
to  Khool,  were  »1»  called  capnuii.  (Jut.  x.  117.) 
We  aceoriia^j  find  them  mentiontd  logethec  wHh 
tbepudigcgi.     (Snet.  Ntr.  36.) 

WbeD  the  a^m  eontsined  booki  of  bnportuice, 
it  mt  Kkled  or  kept  under  lock  and  ke;  (Mm.  L 
67)  ;  vhente  HcnuM  (Ep.  i.  SO.  S)  njrt  to  bii 
wwk,  Odittidava,  et  gnUa  tigiila  jmdim.  ( Ekcker, 
Safin,  ToL  L  p.  191  i  Bdttign,  Sdma,  Tol  i 
p.  102,  Ac) 

CAPSA'RII,  the  nune  of  three  different  eUuei 
tf  iUtci  :  —  1.  Of  choM  who  took  ewe  of  the 
elatlie*  of  pcnona  while  bathmg  ia  the  poblic 
bull*.  [BALNSJE,p.  1S9.]  In  later  time*  the; 
vEfe  tnbjeet  to  the  jnrifldiction  of  the  praefectni 
•igiliun.  (Dig.  I.  tit  IB.  ■,  3.)  Z  Of  thoM  who 
had  the  care  of  the  ^taa,  in  which  booki  and 
Iftlen  were  kept.  [Clpax]  3.  Of  thou  who 
carried  the  bwlia,  Ilc  of  biiji  to  ichoid.  [CxnA.] 

CA'PSULA.    [CiPS*.] 

CA'PULUS  (ltl*»^^  Aafti).  I.  The  hilt  of  a 
iwird,  which  wBi  treqnantlj  much  ornamented. 
[QLADIDI.J  The  handle!  of  kniTei  were  oIm 
neh    ornamented ;  and   of  the  beaotifid  worii- 


■aj  be  fonued  from  the  three 
tndneed.  (MontbiuxiD,  At.  Eiflieaie,  m.  132. 
pL61.) 
2.  AbiCTorecffin.  [Fdnds.} 
CAPUT,  the  head.  The  torn  "  imA  "  ii  often 
Bal  bj  the  Roman  writeti  ai  eqiDTalent  to  "  per- 
ni,''oi'*himuii  being."  (Caea.  AiU.  So^  jr.  1  £.) 
1,  it  waa  Died  to  lignify  "  life :  ** 
i,  fitcti,  Ac  an  equnalent  to 


Cipot  ia  alio  uiad  to  aipreM  a  minH  dvil  eon- 
dilion  ;  and  the  pcnont  who  were  regiitered  in  the 
aUei  of  the  cenaor  an  ipoken  of  u  capila,  nme- 
limea  with  the  addition  of  the  word  ctnatN,  and 
nmetiaiea  i»L  (LiT.iiL  24,  i.  47.)  Thai  to  be 
ngittend  in  the  ceDnia  waa  the  nine  thing  aa 
e^mtltabert:  and  a  iIbtc  and  a  filiu  bmiliaa,  in 
ihu  lenae  of  the  word,  were  nid  to  hare  no  cofmt. 
The  Iswesl  ccntnrr  of  Serrini  TuHidi  eompiued 
the  laalutaiii  and  the  c^ila  ooii,  of  whan  tba 


CAPUT, 
latter,  having  little  or  no  pniperl 

CicZtiAf).  ii.22.} 

He  who  changed  hie  toodition 


eapOUmiiBr.  (Hor.  Ownt  ilL  fi.  (2.)  Thephiaae 
m  eapHe  (bnunyn  waa  alao  applicable  in  caae  of  a 
ndoutarj  change  of  ccodition.  (Cic.  1}ip.  e.  4.) 
The  deSnitioD  of  Fettoi  (i.  e.  dtmimiituM)  'u,  "  Ds- 
minutna  apite  ^rpeUalor  qui  dritate  matatoa  iM  ;' 
el  ex  alia  &milia  in  aliam  idoiKatiia,  et  qni  libo 
alteti  mancipio  datoi  est  i  e(  qui  in  ^ — '^ ' — 


There  hi 


u  aqna  et  igai 


diaenarion  whether  we  ahoold 
<c  dinunnCo,  but  it  ia  indif. 
bwtaA  which  we  write. 

Then  weie  three  dinaioni  rf  Capida  deminntie 
—  Maxima,  Media,  Koietinite  called  Uino,  and 
Minima.  The  maxima  c^itia  deininntio  cooAled 
in  the  loaa  of  libcilaa  (freedom),  in  the  chai^  o( 
the  condition  of  a  free  man  (whether  ingenmu  or 
libertintu)  into  that  of  a  ilare.  The  media  coa- 
liited  in  the  change  of  the  eonditioo  of  a  dtia 
into  that  of  a  perFgrinna,  aa,  fcr  iniUnce,  in  the 
caae  of  dquiiatio  under  the  empiie ;  or  Iha 
change  of  the  oonditicai  of  a  dTia  lAto  that  of  a 
LatinuL  The  "*^""ff^  conaieted  in  the  change  of 
the  coadition  of  a  pater  famfliar  into  that  of  a  Gliua 
Eamiliai,  aa  by  a^nnlion,  and,  in  the  later  law, 
br  Intimation  ;  and  in  a  wiCa  in  mann,  or  a 
fiiioa  familiia  "wing  into  wmwipH  ffp^n  ;  con- 
laquentl;,  when  a  fifini  iamQiaa  waa  Maaodpaled 
or  ad^ted,  there  waa  a  c^tia  demnratia,  for  both 
Iheae  esremeaie*  were  insaFaiabh  eatmected  with 


Ouna,  L  134,  Ifi3).  Thii  ncplain*  how  a  Glina 
ftmiliai,  who  hj  lenanripalioii  beccmei  ani  inria, 
and  thoB  impreret  hia  tocial  condition,  it  atill  aaid 


Capitii  minntio,  which  it  the  tame  aa  demimtlo, 
it  defined  by  Oaiui  (Dif^.  1.  tiu  J.  a.  1)  to  be 
italot  petmnlatio ;  but  thia  deflnitiim  ia  not  aof- 
fidently  eiw;t.  That  capitia  dembalio  which  had 
the  moit  conieqnence  waa  the  ""•■^■"■,  of  which 
the  media  or  minor  wma  a  milder  fiam.  The 
minima,  aa  already  explained,  waa  of  a  technical 
chancier.  The  tubtttt"  c^ttia  demiantiD  waa 
anatained  by  these  who  refiued  to  be  ngiatcnd  at 
the  cenant,  or  neglected  the  ngiatratian,  and  woe 
Ihoice  called  iiKWB.  The  ousuw  waa  liable  to 
he  aold,  and  ao  to  loae  hii  liberty  ;  but  thia  beii^ 
a  matter  which  concerned  dciaenahip  and  freedom, 
mch  penalty  coold  not  be  inflicted  diicclly,  and 
(he  object  waa  only  effected  by  the  Action  oC  the 
dozen  having  hinwelf  Bbjmed  hia  freedom.  Those 
who  replied  to  pei4>rm  military  aerriee  n^iit  alao 
beiold.  (Cic./^0aHMa,S4i  U^A^iLll.) 
A  Roman  dtiioi  who  was  taken  [ciaontr  bjrllM 
enemy,  tost  his  dvil  rights,  Icgether  wiUi  hia 
liberty,  but  he  might  recorer  them  on  retnnung  to 
hia  ecnmtiy.  [PovrLIWinnM.]  Persona  coh 
demned  to  ignominiona  poniahmenta,  aa  to  the 
mines,  suatwned  the  maaima  capitia  deminatio.  A 
free  woman  who  cohabited  with  a  slaie,  afW 
notice  given  to  her  by  the  owner  of  the  alave,  ba- 
came  an  ancilh^  by  a  senalu-consaltnm,  ramml  In 
tbe  time  of  Clandins.  (Ulp.  Pn^.  zL  11  ;  cen- 
paisTadL  Amu  xlL  SS,  and  SaaL  V»^  11.) 


10.  L] 

CAPUT.       fFEHUB.] 

CAPUT  EXTORUM.  Tha  Roman  wMl 
ajttt  {ianupiea)  pntinded  lo  >  knowledge  of 
coming  eicnti  from  the  inipection  of  the  eDtmli  of 
Tictimi  iltun  foithat  puipoM^  The  part  to  which 
they  etpeciftll;  directed  their  Utention  wu  '' 
liver,  the  eonvei  upper  portion  of  which  laemi 
liftTg  been  tailed  the  a^wfuifomi.  (Phn.If.N. 
37.  «.73.)  Any  diteus  or  defieiencj  in  tlii«  orf, 
wai  coniidered  an  unfeToumble  omen ;  whereu, 
if  heftlthy  and  perfect,  it  wu  beliar 
good  fbrUme,  The  hanupicei  diric 
parts,  one  called  ^mifurWf  the  otller 
the  former,  Ihey  foretold  the  bU  of  frieodl ;  &«n 
the  Uller,  that  of  enemie*.  Thui  we  read  (Lit. 
Ttti.  9),  that  (he  head  of  the  titer  wu  mutilated 
by  the  knife  of  the  operator  on  the  "  familiar " 
pail  [capKi  jeamtria  a  Jvniiiari  parie  caaam\ 
which  wBi  alwayi  a  bad  aigu.  Bat  the  word 
"  c^inl "  here  leemi  of  doubtful  ipplieation  ;  for  it 
Duy  deiignate  either  the  coatex  anper  part  of  the 
brer,  or  dds  of  the  prcmbwiiMi  of  the  niioni  lobei 
whidi  form  iti  lower  and  inegalarlj  ecocaTa  pail 
It  ii,  howner,  more  obrioni  ud  natural  to  uidei- 
Mand  by  it  the  apper  pai^  which  ii  fonned  of  two 
piwninencea,  called  the  gnat  and  nnall,  or  light 
and  left  lobea.  If  no  c^int  woa  feond,  it  wai  a 
bad  lign  (iiiM  truMw  aea^npahat)  \  if  well  de- 
fined or  double,  it  wa<  a  lock*  omen.  (Cic  Di 
Die.  ii.  12,  IS  ;  Lit.  zxiiL  26.)  [R.W.] 

CARACALLA  wai  an  outer  ganntmt  uied  in 
Oanl,  and  nnt  imlikB  the  Roman  laeama.  [La- 
CKaNA.]    It  wai  Giat  intndnced  at  Rome  by  the 


pelled  ill  the  penle  wl 
whence  ha  obtanwd  the  nmame  of  Caraealla. 
(Antd.  VicL  EpiL  31.)  Thii  garment,  ai  woni 
ia  Gaol,  don  not  ippeu  to  have  reached  lower 
than  the  knee,  bat  Caiafalla  Icmgthened  it  *o  ai  to 
reach  tha  ankle.  It  afterwardi  became  common 
among  tha  Komani,  and  garmenti  of  thii  kind 
^eie  ailed  caraaDae  Antanianae,  to  diitinguiih 
them  from  the  Gallic  caraiallae.  (AnreL  Vict.Zta 
Caa.  21 ;  Spartian.  Sm.  21,  Anlom.  Car.  9.)  It 
nnully  had  a  hood  to  it,  and  came  to  be  wotn  by 
the  claigy.  Jennna  {Eji.  138)  ipcaki  etpalHolam 
•u'riH  pultkritadim  hi  modam  taraaaSam  mt 

CARBA'TINA.    [Pauv] 

CARCER  (farfar,  Oermas  ;  W7^  Qreak), 
a  priiim.  Thii  word  ii  toonected  wiUi  Ipmt  and 
djryii,  tha  guttural  being  interchanged  with  the 

1.  Qbibic.  —  ImfriNunent  wu  leldom  mad 
among  the  Qreeki  u  a  legal  pnniihrnent  fu 
ofiencc* ;  they  preferred  baniihment  to  the  aipenie 
of  keemng  priioneri  in  eanfioanenL    We  do,  in- 

by  law ;  but  thaie  are  not  altogether  ioitancea  of 
iti  being  uied  u  b  nmiihrneoL  Thni  tha  &imafi 
of  the  dntiei,  and  Uair  boadmeD,  were  liable  lo 
impriaonment  if  the  dntica  were  not  paid  by  a 


CARCER. 
p.339,ftc)  A^un, penmi who  had  been nmleted 

m  panslliea  might  ba  confined  till  they  had  paid 
them.  (Dem.  e.  Mid.  p.  529.  26.)  The  Xti/ia. 
aUo,  if  they  oTerciied  the  lighti  of  citiiemhip^ 
wan  nbjeet  to  the  Hine  Cbiuaqiiaicaa.  (Dam. 
o.  TfjHoor.  p.  732.  17.)  HonoTar,  we  nad  of  a 
iwitis  tw  theft ;  but  thie  wai  a  vpocri/iaifuLf  or 
additional  penalty,  the  infliction  of  whicb  wu  at 
the  option  of  the  court  which  tried  the  cue  ;  and 
the  tvrnit  itieif  wai  not  an  imprieonment,  but  a 
public  expoanra  in  tha  voScKwnh  or  itocki,  for 
fiTe  daya  and  nighti  —  tha  t&  tr  (£\y  Sttiata^. 
Still  the  idea  of  impnionment  per  h,  ai  a  poniah' 

find  that  Plalo  (Ltg.  i.  p.  908)  pmpoKi  to  haTe  thrsa 
ptiiona ;  one  of  tneaa  woi  to  be  a  <rw^poruPTl(puw, 
or  penitentiuy,  and  another  a  place  of  pnniihmoDt 
—  a  urt  of  penal  letllamant  away  from  the  city. 

The  piiioni  in  difiemnt  conntnes  were  oiled  by 
diflemnt  namai ;  thus  theta  wa>  the  'Araymibr, 
in  Boeotia ;  tha  Kifafuit,  at  Cypmi ;  tha  Kiii,  at 
Corinth  ;  and,  amongst  the  loniani,  the  yoirfipa, 
as  at  Samot.  (Herod,  iii.  US;  Pollni,  ii.  45.) 
Tha  priion  at  Atheni  wai  in  fbimai  time*  callsd 
SiT^Hrr^uv,  and  ajterwardi,  by  a  lort  of  eopho- 
miim,  alnuia.  It  wu  chiefly  uaed  ai  a  gnaid-honea, 
or  ploea  of  eieculian,  and  wu  under  Ua  chne  ot 
tha  public  lAcen  ailed  the  elaTan,  «l  trttKo. 
One  gate  in  the  priioa,  thiough  which  the  om- 
demned  were  led  la  aiecutian,  wu  ailed  rb 
Xaptirtar.  (Pollux,  riiL  103  ;  Wachxmnth,  Httl, 
Allerliam^  toL  ii.  pp.  141,  201,  2d  ed.) 

The  Attic  eipreuion  for  impriKomant  wu  tiar, 
Thn*  in  the  oath  of  the  iSaiiXnrral,  or  unaton, 

un  the   phnie   sitl    M^w  'AAtralwr  eM^o. 

nca  we  haTe  the  phiaie  Uev^t  ^vAoKl)  (Thne. 

34),  the  "  libera  cnitodia  "  of  tha  Ranani,  ng- 

nifting  that  a  party  wi  ■        .  ■  - 


Rome  by  Ancui  Martini,  oTerfaanging  tb* 
m.  (Lit.  L  33.)  Thii  wu  eoluged  by 
Serriu  Tidlini,  who  added  to  it  a  wnitenaiii,  at 
dungeon,  oiled  from  him  the  TU&iatm  Sallnat 
{Cat.  G6)  deKribe*  thii  u  being  twelve  feet  under 
gronnd,  waited  on  each  ride,  and  arched  oTer  with 
itone  work.  For  a  long  time  ihit  wu  the  only 
prieon  U  Rome  (Jut.  Sal.  iil  S13X  beii%  in  fut, 
""     "Tower,"  or  Mala  piiion  of  the  dty,  whicb 

etimea  doubly  guarded  in  times  of  alarm, 
the  chief  object  of  attack  in  many  aa~ 

.  (Lit.  QTi.  37,  zzxiL  26.)  Vom 
(L.  L.  T.  Ifil,  ed.  Ufiller)  telli  ni  that  the  Tnl- 
liinum  wu  alio  named  "  Lantomias,"  from  Knoe 
qnarriei  in  the  naighboorbood ;  or,  u  othen  think 


the  whole  building  woe  called  the  "  Mamartine." 
'^oee  to  it  were  the  Scalae  Gemoniaa,  or  Hepa, 
>wn  which  the  bodica  of  thoie  who  had  baeo 
:ecnted  were  thrown  into  the  Fonun,  to  be  ex' 
poaed  to  the  gaia  of  the  Roman  papalace.  (Ciamat^ 
'  ttSefy,  nlL  p.  430.)  There  mn,  l»w- 
otber  piuoni   beudea  thii,  though,  u  we 


CABDa 
■iiii^liiiii,  till  the  time  of  trial ;  ■nd  «tw  M  a 
jiuBe  of  flXBcatini,  to  wfaich  pnipoae  the  Ttinuumm 
*M  qHciall;  dented.  Thni,  Sallut  (2.  s.)  tell* 
US  that  Lentalui,  an  uannpliea  oT  Catiline,  wu 
liuged  these.  LItj  iIb  (j  "~  ""'  """  "'  ' 
anqnnbir  being  diiiffabu 
is  uiather  punge  (hiIt. 
[■OHd  b]r  tbawcvdi  ta 


a  put  oF  tlis  jriioa  vn  alia  called 
*  robnT,"  if  we  may  judge  from  the  word*  of 
Fectna :  —  Rairn-  n  amen  iidtir  u  !eaa,  fW 
fraedpilaltir  maUfiamm  gma.  Thii  iimtltr  |l 
fnrtlier  thawn  bj  llis  me  made  of  it ;  for  it  ii 
qoken  rf  u  a  [Jace  of  tiecntion  in  tke  following 
p— IT—  :  —  /■  reiore  tl  Itm^rit  lupiroti  (Lit. 
xxzriiL  J9;  Sallnit,!.!!.).  Aoiar  at  oMM  (k. 
Taipmun)  ■wntori  (TadL  Ail  ir.  29).  So  aim 
wateadof  tlie  enbwM  — K/fobm  RiiH'.  (Hot. 
Chtm.  iL  IS.  IB.)  [R-  W.] 

CA'RCEBES.     [CiBCD*.] 

CARCHE'SIUM  {.tafxtxrur).  1.  A  beakor 
ic  diinking-cup,  vhieh  wu  need  b^  the  Gieeka  in 
Ttrr  taAj  time*,  lo  that  one  ii  Hid  lo  have  been 
giTm  I7  Jnpiter  to  Alcmena  od  the  night  of  hii 
niitloher.  (Phereeyde^  p.  97— 100,  od-Starti.) 
It  ma  ilighdj  contncted  m  (he  middle,  and  ita 
two  handlia  extended  &nn  the  top  to  the  bottom. 
(Alhai.  xi  p.  474 ;  Hacrob.  Sal.  *.  21.)  It  m 
moeb  emplojed  in  libatiom  of  blood,  wine,  milk, 
and  howj.  (Sappho,  Pn$.  70,  ed.  Nene ;  Vm. 
Gtorg.  it.  3B0,  Aim.  T.  77  ;  OTid,  Mit  iriL  246 ; 
Stat.  AiHll.  ii.  6.)  The  fi*"-'  woodeat  npce- 
■mta  a  mttnificoLt  carcheeiom,  which  waa  pre- 
ated  t^^hariea  the  Smple  to  the  Abbey  of 
St  Doiji.    It  wu  cut  out  of  a  lingle  agate,  and 


pint,  a 
2.  T^   mott  part  of  the  mart  of  a  ehip. 

[N«TI>.] 

CARDO  (iatpii,  vrptftit,  vr^A^ofi  Y^^v- 
fm),  ■  hinge,  a  piTot,  The  bat  fignia  in  the  an- 
ao^  woodent  ii  deaigned  to  ihnr  the  gsnaal 
tan  of  «  door,  ai  we  md  it  with  a  piYot  at  the 
Uftai  bottom  (a,  i)  in  ancient  nmauu  of  itonc^ 
NmU^  wood,  and  bronie.  The  lecond  fignre  »- 
pMBitt  •  teense  hinge  in  the  Egyptian  cdlectini 
if  Aa  Hiiliali  Hneeiun :  it*  pivot  (i)  ii  exactly 
Diidcc  theae  ie  drawn  the  thrcahcdd 
It  (thar  laige  edifice,  with  the  plan  at 
— .  The  piToti  more  in  holea  fitted 
Ph^i  aKll  of  which  ii  b  an  angle 


The  Oiceki  and  Ronani  aln  uaed  hingca  ex- 
actly like  thoes  now  in  eoounon  uee.  Fear  Roman 
hinni  of  bronie,  pmared  in  the  Brititfa  Uuenm, 
are  here  thown. 


Thafaimof  thedoeiaboTa  J«liwi«J  nake*  it 
'—"'fa''  why  the  [aiseipal  line  lud  down  la  ear- 
Tajing  land  wat  called  **  caido  "  (Featoa,  a.  ■.  Da- 
iMitmui  ;  Ind.  Orig.  n.  14);  and  it  ftuther  si- 
pUini  the  i^plicatiaD  of  the  nme  torn  lo  the 
North  Pole,  ib-t  mppoeed  piTot  on  which  the 
boiTena  leTolTed.  (Vair.  £«  At  AmC  I  3  1  Orid, 
Ea  Famla,  iL  10.  i6.)  The  lowo  ertivmity  of 
the  DniTeno  waa  conceiTed  to  tnm  apon  another 

S'Tot,  correopotiding  to  that  at  the  bottom  of  the 
w  (Cie.  D«  ffoL  DtBT.  iL  41 ;  VtHnT.  ii.  1, 
ix.  1) ;  and  the  conception  rf  theu  two  principal 
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pliolion  at  the  ome  tnrm  to  the  Ean  and  Weet 
alao.  (LiuaiLT.  71.)  Hence  oar  "  four  pointi  of 
the  conpaM  **  are  callsd  by  andent  writen  faoteur 
ponlmn  ordu  Mrramiii,  and  the  fmr  principal 
windi,  N.  S.  E.  and  W.,  aie  the  eanUmUt  OMJi. 
(Sen.  adAm.i.  BE.)  [J.  Y.] 

CARI'NA.    [Navw.] 

CARMENTA'LIA,  an  old  Roman  ftelinl  ce- 
lebnled  in  honcmr  of  the  nymph  Chnoenta  or 
Cannentia,  fa  an  account  of  whom  KO  Diet  o^ 
Bicg.  I.  D.  Camemai.  Thii  Istival  wBi  celebrated 
annDally  on  the  1 1  ih  and  the  1 5th  of  January, 
and  no  other  particolan  of  it  are  recorded  except 
(hat  Caimenia  vaa  invoked  in  it  ai  PiMBOrta  and 


mlo  the  future.  The  featiTa]  wai  chiefly  obaerred 
by  women.  (Or.  FoA  L  GS4  ;  Mactcb.  Sot.  L  7; 
OelL  in.  16  1  Serr.  ad  Viry.  Atm.  viiL  339  1  Har- 
tiDw,  Die  Rtllgiom  4tr  Bomar,  toL  iL  p.  199.) 

CARNEIA  (>c^>m7b),  a  great  national  fntifil, 
celebrated  by  the  Spartana  in  hoioor  of  ApoDt 
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Ckcnakw,  wliich,  accDrding  to  Soiibiii*  (op.  Alita, 
lar,  p.  SSB),  wai  uutituted  Olymp.  iitL  ;  dthongh 
ApoIlD^  under  the  name  of  CameiH,  ni  wontiipped 
in  Tvioni  placet  of  Pelaponnmu,  particuloilj  bL 
AmjcUe,  at  ■  Tery  eiriy  period,  aad  sven  befoni 
tfae  DoTun  migntiaii.  (HUllet.  Dor.  i  3.  S  8.  and 
il  8.  S  IS.)  WuhimDtli  {HelliH.  AUtrtkwiut.  " 
f.  692,  2d  ed.),  nferriif  to  tha  F«n|a  of  Atfa 
HHU,  abort  qoDted,  ilmiki  that  the  Caineia  bad 
long  baton  bom  celebratad ;  and  that  when,  in 
Oljmp.  uri,  Therpaoder  gained  the  Tictory, 
maiical  conteati  weca  odI;  added  to  tlie  maitial 
■olemni^   of  the   featiraL      But  the   wocda   of 


iL  I.j     It  wi,  a. 
Itiralf  timilar  to  t 


uuDth  refen,  do  not  aUow  of  inch  an 
pWation,  for  no  diitinetioii  ii  there  mads  betwem 
(•riier  and  latai  Mtenuutie*  of  the  fstin!,  and 
Athenana  •iinpl;  wa,  the  initilnliaD  of  the 
Cameia  took  place  Olymp.  htL  C^yirrra  Si 
4  Hau  THv  Kapnlmr  icirri  7-9)r  Ikti)v  kbI  tUoar^r 
'OKuiaiASa,  bi  2iiritt6i  filcnr,  ir  T^  nipl 
Xpirmr.)  The  feitiTal  b^an  on  the  MTenlh  day 
of  the  month  of  Cameioa  =^  MetageitzuDn  of  the 
Atheniam,  and  laated  for  nine  dayi.  (Athen.  it. 
p.UI;  Eiulath.  od/J.  HIT.  H&>i.,-  PtaL^n^ 
"'    '  '     '"  ,  aa  &r  ai  ws  know,  a  warlike 

0  tbs  Attic  BoCdnmia.  Daring 
ta  calabiation  nine  tenti  were  pitched 
near  the  dty,  in  each  of  which  nine  men  hied  in 
the  manner  of  a  military  amp,  obeying  in  eTery- 

potet  that  a  beat  wm  carried  round,  and  npon  tl 
a  itatne  of  tbe  CameiaD  Apollo  CATjAAav  a^^^l- 
hotIoi),  both  adorned  with  luitntory  garianda, 
odled  SlniAar  irrt/ifurnaur,  in  allniion  to  the 
pueage  of  the  Doriani  from  Naupactoi  inle  Pels- 
ponneaia.  (ZlertoM,  L  S.  1 8.  note  t.)  The  prim 
conducting  die  Muri£ct*  at  tbe  CaneiB,  ww  called 
'Ayirr^i,  whence  the  feetiTal  waa  aometinua  de- 
aignated  by  the  name  'Ayirrifut  or  'ATtfriptun" 
(Heejeh,  t.  v-  'A'/jfrJfvuv) ;  and  fenn  each  of  the 
Spartan  Iribea  fire  unmanied  men  (KapitATiu) 
were  chooen  aa  hia  miniaten,  whoae  office  laated 
Ibnr  yean,  during  which  period  they  wen  not  al- 
lowed la  marr^.  (Heiyeh.  t.  e.  KapHiriu.)  Some 
of  them  bore  the  name  of  ZTo^AoJ^^fm.  (Heeych. 
1.  0. 1  cmnpare  Bekker,  AnmL  p.  205.)  Ther- 
pander  wa>  the  fint  who  gained  the  priie  in  the 
mniical  conteati  of  the  Canaia,  and  the  mnaieiani 
af  hia  acbool  wen  lops  diatmniahad  eoapetilan 
for  tba  priae  at  thia  ^Tal  O^iUw,  Dot.  n.  & 
IS),  and  the  lait  of  tha  acboal  who  Migag^  in 
tiia  nnteil  wai  Perideidaa.  (PlnL  Dt  Mm.  6.) 
Wbeo  we  rod  in  Hendotna  (tI  lOfl,  tL  206) 
and  Thncydidea  (t.  fi^  and  in  other  ptacea)  that 
the  Spaitana  daring  tbe  celebration  of  thia  feetiral 
were   not  allowed  to  take  the   field   a^aiiiat  an 

not  pecnliar  to  tbe  Canieia,  but  common  to  all  the 
gnat  feadnla  of  the  Oneka;  tracei  of  it  are  found 
e>an  in  Homer.    (CU.  oL  2M,  dU.) 

Cameia  were  alao  celebratod  at  Cyrene  (Calti- 
mach.  Hfot.  >■  ApiM.  72.  laq.X  in  Theia  (Calli- 
mach.  L  e. ;  Pindar,  F^.  t.  S9.  >eq.),  in  Oythion, 


CA'BNIFEX, 
who  pat  alaTee  i 
BoBiL  W.  4.  37  i  G^  1 
tibo  were  pnniahed  in 
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torture.  Thia  oSes  wai  cotuidered  ao  diigraeefid, 
that  he  waa  not  allowed  to  reode  within  the  dty 
(Cic  i^  AiUr.  G),  bnt  he  liTed  without  the  Porta 
Metia  or  EaqnUina  (Plant.  Fmmd.  i.  3.  98),  near 
the  place  deatined  for  the  poniihmant  of  alarea 
(Phuit.au.iL  6.  2j  Tadt.  Jaa.  it.  60;  Hot. 
£y>Dif.  T.  99),  called  SaatettiDm  onder  tltt  enptttn. 
(Pint  Oali.  20.) 

It  ii  thought  by  aonie  wtitata,  fton  a  paii^e 
in  Plautni  IRml.  ih.  6.  19),  that  tlia  arai£u  waa 
anciently  keeper  of  the  priaon  undtf  the  triumTiii 
capitalea ;  but  there  doe*  not  upear  infficieat 
autLority  for  thii  opnion,  (Ii^ua,  Anari.  ad 
TadL  Awt.  a.  33.) 

CARPENrUM,  ii  ana  of  the  eariiert  kind  of 
Roman  carriagei,  of  which  we  find  moition.  (JAi. 
l34.)  It  wai  the  carriage  in  wEuch  Roman  matnna 
were  allowed  to  be  oaormd  in  the  pablio  fiMal  pro- 
ceniona  (Lir.  T.  25 ;  Tnd.  Or^- zz- 13)  iudtbU 
thii  waa  a  conaidei^la  pririliga  ia  nident  frcm 
the  foct,  that  the  naa  of  orriagea  In  the  aij  waa 
entirely  forbiddoi  dnriiu  tbe  vhola  of  the  rqnbUc 
The  pririlege  of  riding  m  a  caipentnm  in  the  piblie 
feetiyali,  waa  aometimei  grantad  ai  a  apedd  pri< 
Til^  to  femalea  of  the  miperial  fiunily.  (IKoii 
Cau.  U.  22,  35;  'nux  Am.  xiL  4Z)  The  fona 
of  thit  cairiage  ii  aeen  in  the  fbllowing  medal 
atinck  in  honour  of  the  elder  Agri^ima  after  W 


lyi  I  and  it  WH  likewiae  a  kind  ol 
airiage,ricUyadomedandomamented.  (Prop.iT. 
8.23;  Jut.  Till  U7,  ii.  152.) 

Thia  carriage  contained  aeata  for  two,  and  iiane- 
tima  for  three  peraoni,  beiidei  the  coachman.  (Lit. 
L  34  ;  Hadala.)  It  wu  commonly  drawn  by  a  pair 
of  mnlea  {earjiailiim  vuian,  Lamprid.  Ht&cg.  i)  ; 
bnt  more  rarely  by  oien  or  honea,  and  aometiiiiea 
by  bur  honaa  ISce  a  quadriga.  For  gtand  ooa- 
•ioni  it  waa  Tiry  richly  adorned.  Agrippiaa'i 
carriage,  aa  aboro  repreiented,  ihowi  p*'"'"";  or 
oTTing  on  tbe  paneli,  and  the  hnd  ia  mpported 
by  Curyatidei  at  the  four  camwi. 

When  Caligula  inatitnted  gamee  and  otbf*  eo- 
Dmitiea  in  hmour  of  hia  deceoaed  mother  Agrip- 
pina,  her  caipentnm  i 
Oalig.  13.)  Thia  pi 
•oi^ng  tarriagci  to  a  fimenal,  ia  eTidanlly  dhided 
'~  tha  alto.rilieTo  here  lepreaented,  which  ii 
Ted  in  tha  Britiib  Mnaemn.  It  hai  been 
taken  bom  a  Mrcophagua,  and  exhibiti  a  doee 
caipoiliini  drawn  by  four  bortea.  Mercniy,  the 
coulBctor  of  ghoate  to  Hade*,  appean  on  the  fent, 
and  Ca*tar  and   PoUui  with  thor  booea  on  the 

much  Md  b; 
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tba  Britarn,  tlie  Ouli,  tba  Cimbri,  tbt  AllobngM, 
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3^  lad  10.)  TIm*^  Ugetliar  witli  the  an*  of  llie 
Bcm  ammao  fom,  mduding  bagguc-waggDiu, 
■pptar  (0  ban  been  compntiaided  anier  tlu  urm 
oarri^  <"  cam,  vhich  ii  Ihi  Celtic  dum  with  a 
Utiu  termiution.  Tbe  OwU  uid  Hslvetii 
took  ft  gnu  multitade  of  tbtm  on  their  milituy 
eipeditioiu  ;  and,  when  thej  wn*  enounped,  u- 
luged  them  in  cIoh  aider,  h  u  to  fona  erUmiTe 
lines  oF  ciicuuinlktion.  (Chi.  Bili.  OaU.  L  24, 
2S.)  [J.  Y.] 

CARPOU  DIKE'  (aopirai;  Kvi),t  dTil  action 
nods-  tbe  jnritdiclion  of  the  theemothetae,  might 
be  imtitDled  againat  a  fiumer  for  ddult  in  psf- 
mentofrent.  (Meier,  JC.iVoa  p.  A3I.)  Itwia 
alao  adopted  to  enforce  ■  judicial  award  whan  the 
imam  ■■  aaf 111  litigant  refbaed  to  ■orrvider  tbe  land 
to  hia  c^raonent  (Hudtwakker,  p.  144  )  Meier,  Alt. 
Pne.  p.7S0),  and  mifhl  be  oiad  to  delenniiw  the 
right  to  land  (HarpocrM.  t.  R,  and  Oto'ki  Aiicq}, 
aa  the  jadgmenE  would  detemiiw  whether  the 
flaintiffconld  claim  rent  of  tbe  defendant.  [J.S.H.] 

CARRA'GO,  a  kind  of  ibnificatiDn,  conaiating 
of  a  great  nmnber  of  waggooa  placed  nimd  an 
armj.  It  waa  employed  bj  barbanna  natiooa,  aa, 
far  inatance,  the  ScjUiiana  (TnbelL  PolL  Oaliitii. 
13),  Gaali  [CxiiriNTiiii],  and  Ootbi  (Aoun. 
Ifarc  aoL  20).     Compare  Veget.  iiL  10. 

Cmago  alee  aignifiea  aometimea  the  baggage  of 
an  arar.  (TnbelL  PolL  OamL  8 1  VopiK.  Am- 
fiaa.  11.) 

CARRU'CA,  a  orriage,  the  lume  of  which 
only  ocoin  under  the  emperon.  It  appean  to 
hare  been  a  ipedes  of  theda  [Rhida],  whence 
Martial  in  one  epionin  (iii.  <7)  uaea  the  word*  aa 
BjnooTmana.    It  had  lirar  wheels  and  waa  oaed 

-        "*  Nero  u  nid  nerer  to  haTe  tiaTelled 

I  1000  carmcae.  (Suet.  A^er.  30.) 
These  carriagea  wen  aometimei  nied  in  Rome  bj 
penooa  of  ditfinction,  like  the  aqMuta  [Cab- 
pditdm],  in  which  caae  they  appear  to  hare  beoi 
cBTcnd  with  platea  of  brnue,  ailver,  and  even  gold, 
•iiidi  wen  aomelimia  oraameDled  with  embcaaed 
work.  Alexander  SeTeroa  allowed  aenaton  at 
RcDM  Is  nae  camuse  and  rhedae  plated  with  lilTer 
{Unipiid.  AUr.  Sn.  13)  ;  and  Martial  (iiL  73) 
■peaka  of  an  onm  oamea  which  coat  the  nine 
ria£um.  We  haTeDorepreaentalioaaofcaniuea 
in  ancient  w«ki  of  art  which  can  be  lafel;  aaid  to 
be  canacae  ;  but  we  haie  tereial  lepreaestation* 
of  carriagea  miBnienied  with  platea  of  metal.  (See 
Inghinmi,  AfoBHi.  famiei.  iiL  18.  23  i  Millingen, 
Cmd.  Mum.  u.  14.)  Cainicae  wen  alao  need  for 
amriM  woineu,  and  were  then,  aa  well,  peibapa, 
■  in  oUtei  caaM^  drawn  bf  mulaa  (Dig.  34.  tit  3. 


in  timTcUiiw.     Nen 
with  IcM  than  101 


a  13)  ;  whence  Ulpian  (Dig.3l.dL  1.  a.Sa|8) 
apcaka  of  ma^  mmoana4. 

CARRU8.     [CAsraNTUM.] 

CA'RYA  orCARYATlS  (•aifi^itafmli), 
a  featiTtt  celebnUed  at  Carjae,  ia  I^cania,  in 
bonourof  Artemia  Caryatia.  (Heajeh.i.v.  Ki^wu.) 
It  waa  celebratad  tntrj  jfi  by  I^eedasnoaian 
maideni  (Kopusrllfi)  with  national  daneea  of  a 
Terr  UtoIj  kind  (Pao*.iiL  10. 1 8  ;  it.  16.  JS  i  Po)- 
lai,iT.  104), and  with  •oleomhirmiu.     (L.  S.] 

CARYA'TIS  (impuiTii),  pL  CARYATIDES. 

then,  wemajgather  the  tbllowingaccuunt:— That 
Caijae  waa  a  ci^  in  Anadia,  near  the  Laconian 
border ;  that  ita  inbabitanta  joined  the  Peniana 
tHa  tho  battle  of  Themupjlae  (HeiwL  TiiL  29  ; 
VitruT.  L  1. 1  S)  1  that  on  the  defot  of  the  Peiaiaoa 
the  allied  Ot«aka  deatcvred  the  town,  idew  the 
meit,  and  led  the  women  mio  laptinqr ;  and  that, 
aa  male  Gmiifs  rapnaaotiog  Peraiana  were  aflet- 
waida  emptafed  with  an  >■'«'""■- 1  refereoce  inatead 
of  calnmna  in  architeetme  (ArLuimt  PaBsai], 

'  'iguna  fee  tbe  Mme  purpoae, 
..  uDieaa  (be  Earb.and  to  coounn 

(Vitnii.  L  e. ;  PMii'.  H.  N. 

Figurea  iS  Caijalidea  are  exceedingly  cnmoion  in 

->     -emaina  of  ancient  arebilectiin.   The  followiag 

men  ia  taken  fosn  MUller^   fnlniAitr  it 


Afta  the  aubjugation  of  the  Caryatae,  their 
lanitot7  became  part  of  Laconia.    The  fiirtraa 

(Xxplov,  Steph.  Byi.)  had  been  coniecraled  lo 
Artemia  {Dioma  Oarjiuii,  Serr.  is  Virg.  EcL  viii. 
30),  whoae  imaRe  waa  in  the  open  air,  and  at  who.se 
annual  featival  (KopyaTii  Jopr^,  Heiych.)  the  La. 
coniaa  lilgini  continued,  aa  before,  to  perform  a 
dance  of  a  peculiar  kind,  the  execution  of  whidi 
waa  called  xopHiiftu'.  (Paua.  iiL  10.  £  3 ;  ir.  IS. 
lb;  iMoaa,  Di  Salt.)  [J- Y.) 
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CASSI&    [Galka  ;  RsTS.] 

CASTELLUM  AQUAE.    [Aquakductvs.] 

CA8TRA.  It  11  well  known  that  Roman 
wmies  never  halted  for  a  single  night  withoat 
finnning  a  regular  entrenchment,  tenned  eculn, 
capable  of  receiving  within  ita  limits  the  whole 
body  of  fighting  meo,  their  beaats  of  burden,  and 
the  baggage.  So  essential  was  this  operation  con- 
sidered, that  even  when  preparing  for  an  immediate 
engagement,  or  when  actoally  assailed  by  a  hostile 
force,  it  was  never  omitted,  but  a  portion  of  the 
soldiers  were  employed  in  constmetmg  the  neoea- 
sary  woiiES,  while  tne  remainder  wen  standing  to 
their  arms  or  -resisting  the  enemy :  and  so  com- 
pjetely  was  it  recognised  as  a  part  of  the  ordinary 
duties  of  each  mareh,  that  pervmin  ad  loettm  tar- 
(Mf . . .  qmotrHt  .  .  .  tqaiuaffetimu  oaubru  are  the 
established  phrases  for  expressing  the  nomber  of 
dinrs  occupied  in  passing  from  one  ^int  to  another. 
Whenever  circomstanoes  rendered  it  expedient  for 
a  force  to  ooeainr  the  same  gromid  for  any  length 
of  time,  then  the  encampment  was  distinguished 
as  etuira  $iati»a,  (Liv.  xxviL  12  ;  Caes.  B.  O. 
viiL  15,Aai42;  mii.  B,  Jf,  b\,  B,  Alii.) 

When  the  protracted  and  distant  wars  in  which 
the  republic  became  engaged,  as  its  sway  was 
gradually  extended  first  over  the  whole  of  Italy, 
and  subsequently  over  Greece,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
rendered  it  impossible  for  the  legions  to  return 
home  in  winter,  they  usually  retired  during  the 
months  when  active  militaiy  operations  were  sus- 
pended, into  some  dty  where  they  could  be  pro- 
tected from  the  inclemency  of  tiie  season,  and 
where  the  comforts  of  the  men  could  be  readily 
secured  ;  or  they  were  diroersed  up  and  down  in 
detachments  among  frien^  villages  (m  kSbenta 

CKtam  per  dvitatet  ta  htUrna  dimden).  It  is  true 
that  extraordinary  emeigendes,  such  as  a  protracted 
blockade^  or  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  constant 
watch  upon  the  movements  of  a  neighbouring  and 
vigorous  foe^  might  compel  a  commander  to  keep 
the  field  for  a  w^oLe  year  or  even  longer,  but  to 
order  an  army,  except  in  case  of  necessity,  to  winter 
under  canvass  (Mniaiv  m6  pellUm$ ;  kieniem  tub 
tsntoriU  eaeigere)  was  long  regarded  as  a  severe 
punishment,  inflicted  only  in  consequence  of  grievous 
misconduct  (Frontin.  StraL  iv.  1.  §  24.)  As 
the  boundaries  of  the  empire  were  gradually  pushed 
forward  into  wild  and  barbarian  lands,  where  there 
were  no  large  towns  and  no  tribes  on  whose  fiiith 
reliance  could  be  placed,  such  anaqgements  became 
impracticable,  and  armies,  whether  of  invasion  or 
occupation,  were  forced  to  remain  constantly  in 
camps.  They  usually,  however,  occupied  different 
gnmnd  in  summer  and  in  winter;  whence  arose  the 
distinction  between  ecutra  atttica  and  eaatra  Jd- 
bemOf  both  alike  being  atatita.  Such  posts  were 
frequently,  if  situated  advantageously,  mnisoned 
petmanendy  ;  and  the  peaceful  natives  who  sought 
to  enrich  themselves  by  trading  with  their  con- 
querors, settled  for  security  in  tiie  immediate  vi- 
dni^.  (Caes.  B.  O.  vi  37.)  Thus  in  the  distant 
provmoes,  these  forts  fonned  a  centre  round  which 
a  numerous  population  gradually  dustered  ;  and 
many  important  towns,  still  existing  in  our  own 
countxy,  mdicate  their  origin  by  the  termination 
ooes^isr. 

But  whether  a  camp  was  temporary  or  perma- 
nent, whether  tenanted  in  summer  or  in  winter, 
the  main  features  of  the  woric  were  always  the 
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same  for  the  same  epoch.  In  hibexna,  huts  of 
turf  or  stone  would  be  substituted  for  the  open 
tents  of  the  aestiva  (hence  oed^iearB  hiibenia\  and 
in  stativa  hdd  for  long  periods  the  defonoes  would 
present  a  more  substantial  and  finished  aspect,  but 
the  general  outline  and  disposition  of  the  parts 
were  invariable :  a  camp  was  laid  down,  arranged 
and  fiirtified  according  to  a  fixed  and  well-known 
plan,  modified  only  by  the  numben  for  whom  it 
was  required  to  provide  accommodation,  but  alto* 
gether  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  ground  or 
of  the  foncy  of  the  general,  so  that  each  battalion, 
each  company,  and  each  individual,  had  a  place 
assigned  to  which  they  could  at  once  repair  withont 
ord^,  question,  dday,  or  confosion. 

At  what  period  the  practice  of  throwing  up 
elaborate  field-works  for  xLe  protection  of  an  army 
engaged  in  active  senrice  was  first  commenced  by 
the  Romans,  it  is  imposnble  to  determine  ;  but  we 
may  safely  conchide  that,  like  all  other  parts  ot 
their  military  tactics,  it  was  matured  bvaslow  and 
gradual  process.  Livy  and  Dionysius,  indeed, 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  regular  camps  existed 
from  the  most  remote  epoch  to  which  thehr  annals 
extend  ;  but  the  language  of  these  historians  is  in 
general  so  loose  upon  all  matters  of  antiquarian  re- 
search, and  they  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  trans- 
ferring to  the  earliest  ages  the  usages  of  their  own 
contemporaries,  that  no  safe  inference  regarding 
points  of  this  nature  can  be  drawn  from  their  words. 
Frontinus,  on  the  other  hand,  dedares  that  the 
idea  of  a  fortified  enclosure,  calculated  to  contain  a 
whole  army,  was  first  sugvested  to  the  Romans  by 
the  camp  c^  Pyrrhus,  iraich  they  captured  near 
Beneventnm  ;  but  the  statements  of  this  author 
have  never  been  deemed  te  possess  much  weight, 
and  in  this  particular  instance  many  considerations 
preclude  us  from  admitting  his  testimony  as  credible. 
It  is  evident,  however,  from  the  fiicts  detailed  in 
the  article  Exuicrrua  that  a  camp,  such  as  the 
earliest  of  those  of  which  we  possess  any  detailed 
account,  could  not  have  assumed  that  shape  until 
the  tactics  of  the  phalanx  were  superseded  by  the 
manipular  divisions ;  and  it  may  be  held  as  certain 
that  each  of  the  great  wan  in  which  the  (Common- 
wealth was  sucoesnvdy  engaged  for  more  than  a 
century — ^with  the  Samnitps,  with  Pyirhus,  with  the 
Cisalpme  Gauls,  and  with  the  Cartiiaginians,  must 
have  led  to  a  series  of  improvements.  The  system 
was  probably  brought  to  perfection  in  the  cam- 
paigns against  Hanniba],  and  underwent  no  ma- 
terial alteration  until  the  organic  changes  in  the 
constitution  of  the  army,  which  took  pla^  not  long 
before  the  down&l  of  the  constitution,  durmg  the 
dvil  broils,  and  under  the  earlier  emperoTB,  rendered 
a  corresponding  change  in  the  internal  economy  of 
the  camp  unavoidable.  Hence,  although  it  would 
be  at  once  vain  and  unprofitable  to  attempt  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  various  changes  through  which  a 
Roman  camp  passed  before  it  assumed  what  may 
be  called  its  normal  shape,  it  is  evidentiy  abaolutdy 
necessary  for  all  who  desire  to  obtain  even  a  slight 
knowle^  of  tiie  Roman  art  of  war,  to  make  them- 
sdves  acquainted  with  this  important  feature  in 
their  system  during  the  best  days  of  the  republic 
and  the  empire.  And  fortunatdv  the  records  of 
antiquity  enable  us  to  supply  such  mfbrmation  with 
considerable  minuteness.  Polybius,  the  friend  and 
companion  of  the  younger  Sdpio,  has  transmitted 
to  us  a  description  of  a  Roman  camp,  such  as  he 
must  have  often  seen  with  his  own  eyes,  and  aoer* 
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tiin  HygnnM^  ft  gfonatMu  or  land  lurfvjui^  wlio 
Hoandied  under  Ttsjan  and  Hadzian,  baa  left  ua  a 
tfifhnifia]  memoir  on  the  art  of  caatrametatum  ai 
pnefeiBed  in  hii  own  day.  To  tlieie  aome  might 
feel  inclined  to  add  the  remarlu  of  Vegetiiu^  who 
lired  during  the  reign  of  Valentinian,  bat  for 
reaaoos  whidi  are  atated  elsewhere  [Exsbcitub] 
it  will  be  more  nft  to  neriect  him  altogether. 

W«  shall  proceed  to  deacribe  theie  two  camps 
in  sncccaaion,  it  being  understood  that  the  leading 
Btatfflnanti  with  icfiffd  to  the  first  are  taken  di- 
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reedy  ftom  Polybim^  and  thoae  with  regud  to  tfca 
second,  from  Hyginiii^  unless  when  the  eontraiy  is 
distinctly  indicated. .  Bat  while  we  endeaToor  to 
explain  cleariy  all  the  parte  of  the  campa  themselves, 
we  most  refer  to  the  article  Exuorrvs  fiir  cTery* 
thing  that  ooncema  the  diffsrent  kinds  of  troops 
their  diTisiooSi  their  discipline,  and  their  oiBcenL 

L  Camp  op  PoLTBiua. 

The  camp  described  by  Pdybiaa  is  such  aa 
woold  be  Honned  at  the  dose  of  an  ordinary  dayli 
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march  by  a  regular  confolar  army  ooniistiiig  of  two 
Roman  legiona  with  the  fall  contmgent  of  Socii. 
Each  legion  is  calculated  at  4200  infiuitry  and  800 
cayaby,  the  Socii  fumiflhed  an  equal  nnmber  of 
infiuitry  and  twice  ai  many  catalry,  lo  that  the 
whole  force  would  amount  to  16,800  foot  and  1000 
horse. 

Q^oiee  of  the  Groumd,  —  Although,  as  stated 
aboye,  the  general  outline,  the  defences,  and  the 
intenud  economy  of  a  camp  were  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  the  nature  of  the  ground,  yet  gnat 
importance  was  attached  to  the  choice  of  a  fitting 
situation  which  should  admit  of  being  readily  laid 
out  in  the  required  form,  which  should  afibrd  no 
fitfilities  for  attack  or  annoyance,  which  should  be 
conrenient  for  procuring  wood,  water,  and  forage, 
and  which  the  army  might  enter  and  quit  without 
danger  of  surprise.  Skill  in  the  selection  of  such 
a  spot  {eapert  locum  ecuhrii)  was  erer  considered  as 
a  high  quality  in  a  general,  and  we  find  it  recorded 
among  the  praises  of  the  most  renowned  com- 
manders that  they  were  wont  in  person  to  perform 
this  duty  (e.g,  Lir.  ix.  17,  xzzy.  14,  28 ;  Tacit 
Hist.  ii.  5,  Agrie,  20  ;  comp.  Quintil.  /.  O.  xii  8. 
§  5).  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  howoTer,  the 
task  was  derolyed  upon  one  of  the  military  tribunes, 
and  a  certain  number  of  centurions  appointed  fiom 
time  to  time  for  the  purpose.  These  having  gone 
forward  in  adtance  of  the  army  until  they  reached 
the  place  near  which  it  was  mtended  to  halt,  and 
having  taken  a  general  survey  of  the  ground,  se- 
lected a  spot  from  whence  a  good  view  of  the  whole 
proposed  area  might  be  obtained,  that  spot  being 
considerably  withm  the  limits  of  the  contemplated 
enclosure. 

Oonainidum.  —  The  spot  answerinff  these  con- 
ditions and  which  we  shall  call  A  (fig.  1.)  was 
marked  by  a  small  white  fla^.  The  next  object 
was  to  ascertain  in  what  direction  water  and  fodder 
might  be  most  easily  and  securely  provided  — 
this  direction  we  indicate  by  the  arrow  in  the  sub- 
joined figure.  Upon  the  position  of  A  and  the 
direction  of  the  arrow  depended  the  disposition  of 
all  the  other  parts  of  the  work  ;  for  these  two  pre- 
liminary points  being  decided,  the  business  of  mea- 
suring out  the  ground  (metari  ecutn)  commenced, 
and  was  executed,  as  we  learn  from  various  sources, 
with  graduated  rods  {deeeiiq)eda»)  by  persons  de- 
nominated msMoreM.  The  difierent  steps  of  the 
process  may  be  most  briefly  and  distincUy  set 
down  in  the  ordinary  language  of  a  geometrical 
construction. 

Through  A  draw  a  straight  line  Aq  A,,  parallel 
to  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  a  straight  line  B^  B, 
at  right  angles  to  Aq  A,.  These  two  straight 
lines  A»  Aj,  and  Bq  B.,  served  as  the  bases  by 
which  the  position  of  all  the  difierent  divisions  of 
the  camp  were  determined. 

Along  A  Ao  set  off  A  A,  ss  100  feet;  A,  A^ 
s=  50  feet;  A^  Ag  ;  A^  Ae  ;  A,  A,;  A^  A,  ; 
A,  A, ;  A,  A,o  cach=  100  feet ;  A,o  A, ,  =  60 
feet;  A,|  A,,  ;  A,,  A|,;  Aj ,  Ai4  ;  A,4  Aj^  ; 
A,a  A,0  each^lOO  feet;  A, «  A^^=2Q0  feet 

Along  A  A,  set  off  A  A,;  A,  Aj„each=slOO 
feet ;  A, ,  A,  ,=  167  feet ;  A, ,  A,o=200  feet 

Tlrough  A,  ;  A^ ;  A4  ;  Ag  ;  A, ., ;  Aj ,  ;  A, ,  ; 
A,«drawCoC, ;  DoD, ;  EoE, ;  F^F^;  Q^Q^ ; 


'ao 


HoHj ;  KqK^  ;  L^L,  straight  lines  parallel  to 
Bq  Bj,  and  in  like  manner  draw  through  A,;  A,; 
.  .  .  .  A,«  straight  lines  parallel  to  B^  B„  as 
marked  in  the  fi^^ire. 
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On  Bo B.  make  A  B,  ;  A B,  eachalOO  feet 

Through  B,  and  B,  diaw  straight  lines  parallel  to 
AqA,  cutting  CqC^  in  C,  and  C,,  and  cutting 
Dq  D|  in  D,  and  D, ;  in  this  manner  a  square 
area  C,  G,  D,  D,  is  determined,  each  side  of 
which =200  feet 

AlongAgFoSet  off  A5PSB26  feet;  PQ» 
100  feet;  QR=50feet;  RS  =60  feet;  ST 
>=  100  feet;  TV=  100  feet;  V  W  =  50  feet ; 
WX»18HfiMt;  XT»200  feet;  TZs200 
feet 

Along  A.  F,  set  off  A,  P';  P'Q' ;  Q'R' 

Y'Z',  equal  respectively  to  A^P;  PQ;   QR; 

•    •    •    •     X     Jum 

Through  Z  Z'  draw  straight  lines  parallel  to 
Aq  A„  enttinff  O^  O,  in  c  a^  c',  and  cutting  L^ 
L  J  in  O  and  0'.  The  square  area  0  0'  1'  c  thus 
detennined  was  the  camp. 

Again,  through  P ;  Q ;  R .  • . .  T,  and  through 
P';  Q';R'....Y' draw  itni^t  lines  parallel  to 
Aq  a,,  cutting  the  parallels  to  B^  B^  in  the  points 
marked  in  the  figure. 

FinaUy,onHoH,  layoff  A,,  H,  and  A,.  H^ 
each  =25  feet,  and  thronrii  H, ;  BL;  draw 
straight  lines  parallel  to  Aq  A,,  cutting  Kq  K^  in 
K,  and  K^. 

This  construction  being  completed  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  explain  the  arrangement  of  the  different 
parts  refenmg  to  figure  2,  in  which  the  lines  no 
longer  necessary  are  obliterated,  the  spaces  occu- 
pied by  the  troops  or  officers  enclosed  by  dark 
lines,  and  the  streets  (viae)  distinctiy  laid  down. 
In  practice  the  m^  impwtant  points  were  marked 
by  white  poles,  some  of  which  bore  flags  of  varioni 
colours,  so  that  the  difoent  battalions  on  reaching 
the  ground  could  at  once  discover  the  place  as- 
signed to  them. 

The  white  flag  A,  which  served  as  the  starting 
point  of  the  whoM  construction,  marked  the  position 
of  the  consult  tent,  or  imHAynwn,  so  called  because 
praeior  was  the  ancient  term  for  any  one  invested 
with  supreme  command.  The  square  area  C.  D, 
was  left  open  extending,  as  we  have  seen,  a  hun- 
dred feet  each  way  fram  the  praetorium.  That 
portion  of  the  camp  which  lay  in  the  direction  of 
the  arrow  (vp^f  v^r  iicrhs  M-i^dyt lor)  from  the 
line  Eq  Ej  (fig.  1)  was  termed  the  fitmt  or  fore- 
part of  tne  camp  (rov  wamrhs  oxhfueros  Kork 
9p6(rmvo¥), 

The  number  of  l^ons  being  two  and  the  num- 
ber of  tribunes  in  each  being  six,  their  tents  wen 
arranged  six  and  six  at  equal  distances  along  the 
line  Eq  E,  (fig.  1)  exactiy  opposite  to  and  looking 
towards  the  legions  to  which  they  belomjed.  Hence, 
as  will  be  seen  from  what  f<mows,  uey  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  points  E,  and  E^,  but  whether 
they  were  distributed  at  equal  distances  along  the 
whole  of  the  line  E,  E^,  or  whetiier  tiie  space  in 
front  of  the  praetorium  was  left  vacant,  as  in  our 
figure,  as  seems  most  probable,  may  admit  of  doubt 
The  space  of  fifty  feet  induded  between  the  pa- 
ndlels  Co  C,  and  Eq  Ej  (fig.  1 ),  immediately  be- 
hind the  tents  of  the  tribunes,  was  af^propnated 
to  their  horses,  beasts  of  burden  and  ba^ag& 

The  ten  areas  marked  1  were  set  apart  for  the 
cavalry  of  one  legion,  and  the  corresponding  ten 
areas  marked  V  for  the  cavalry  of  the  otiier  legion. 
These  all  feced  towards  the  street  P  P',  and  each 
area,  containing  a  space  of  10,000  square  feet, 
was  allotted  to  one  tnrma  or  troop  of  30  dragoons, 
with  their  horses  and  baggage. 
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^in  the  Hneti  R  S,  R'  8',  tim  Tlwii 
ITD  ligioiii  wna  qmnvnd  in  the  anM  3  wd  3'. 
beh  am  eooMiDed  6000  •q»re  feH,  «nd  wm 
■Hotted  to  B  maoipta  of  40  men  ;  hence,  accoiding 
lo  the  caknlatim  hm  fiillomd,  >  dngoon  and 
hii  hme  w<n  allomd  ai  nnch  (pace  aa  4  bat 

Id  tba  anaa  marted  3  and  3'  fadi^  the  Trinii 
ran  qnajtarad  the  pnncipea  of  the  tva  l^ioni  ^ 
caih  of  theaa  ama  coatained  1I),0I>0  aqnne  fcet, 
and  waa  allotted  to  a  ■"■"■f'-  of  two  cestmiea, 
ihatii,130nen. 

In  tha  anaa  mckad  i  and  i',  back  to  back 
■ilh  the  principea,  aad  laokiug  mt  DpoD  the 
Kteala  V  W,  V  W,  vera  qoaiteted  the  Haatati 
■f  ihe  two  leguna,  tba  oombir  of  men  being  tha 
■ana  aa  in  tha  Priocipes  and  an  equal  ipaee  being 
■i^Md  lo  them. 

Fiwing  the  Ugumaij  Haitati,  in  the  anu 
__j..,   ,  _^  ., .1.,  ^j^  ot  the  ailica. 


oaAad  A  and  »',  wot 


The  total  Dumber  waa  600  to  each  lavion,  b«t  of 
Iheaa  }  or  300  ware  aapanUad  imdac  Iha  nana  of 
aatroonlMan^  and  quartcnd  in  a  diffneot  part  af 
tho  ounp.    Conaa^iual]  J,  voh  of  the  apacea  S  and 


their  bone*  ;  and  allowing  them  the  »ma  apace 
aa  tha  l^iooaiy  caialrj,  each  of  theae  anaa  mnit 
ban  contained  aomewhat  mora  than  1 3,333  •qaan 
feat 

Bade  lo  back  with  tha  amiir  of  the  alliea,  and 
looking  towwda  the  lampart  which  endoaed  the 
camp,  the  in&ntrj  of  tbe  alliea  ws«  qoarlend  m 
iba  anaa  maifced  6  and  ^.  The  total  number 
waiSOOO  fia  each  kgfam,  but  of  theae  ^  or  6W 
wen  aepaiatad  aa  ttlraordmani  and  qnnteced  in 
a  diifeient  part  of  the  tanu.  Htoce  then  woold 
nmaJD  34D0,  or  340  (oc  (acb  of  tbe  apaeea  6  and  6', 
and  theae  accotdingtj   coRained   30,000   aquBfe 
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and  left  of  tHe  raaoe  aUotted  to  tiiegensEBl,  wu  a>- 
gigned  on  one  iide  to  a  fimnn,  and  on  the  otlia',  to 
the  qnaettor  and  his  department  (r^  rt  rc^iif,  jcol 
reus  ifia  ro^^  x^^P^TX^O*  These  are  marked  7 
and  8,  but  we  are  not  told  on  which  side  they  le- 
specriyelj  stood. 

Still  farther  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  praeto- 
rium  in  9, 10,  and  9',  KK,  looking  reapeettrelj  to- 
wards the  fbrom  and  the  qnaestorium,  were  a 
body  of  cavaJry,  selected  from  the  eztnundlnarii 
equites  (ol  r&¥  iwiXiicrmp  iwwitnf  &ir^\ficT0i),and 
a  body  of  cavalry  serving  as  Tolunteexi  ont  of  com- 
pliment to  the  general  (koI  riytr  r&w  iStknrniflhv 
arpaT€vofi4vm¥  rp  rwr  Meriw  x<^^mt>X  snalogons, 
probably,  to  the  Evoeati  of  later  times.  Baix  to 
back  widi  these,  looking  towards  the  runpart,  in 
11,.  12  and  11'  12',  were  quartered  the  foot-soldiers 
belonging  to  the  same  classes  as  the  caTalrr  just 
named.  On  the  mareh,  these  troops  were  always 
near  the  perMm  of  the  consul  and  of  the  quaestor, 
and  serred  as  a  sort  of  body-guard  to  them.  Their 
number  is  nowhere  specified,  and  hence  the  exact 
space  required  for  their  accommodation  cannot  be 
determined. 

In  13  and  IS',  looking  towards  the  quaestorium, 
pnetorium,  and  forum,  were  quartered  the  re- 
mainder of  the  extrsordinarii  equites.  Back  to 
back  with  these,  &cing  the  ramparts  in  14  and  14', 
were  the  remainder  of  the  extraordinarii  pedites. 
The  spaces  mariced  16, 15'  on  the  flanks  of  18»  14, 
13',  14',  were  assigned  to  foreign  troops  or  to  aUies 
not  included  in  the  regular  contingent,  who  might 
chance  to  be  present  {rots  &\Xo^^Xo»  KtH  roTs  im 
rmi  Ktupov  wpocyiyvofiivou  ovfAfjLdxots), 

The  form  of  the  camp  was  an  exact  square  (rrrpd- 
ymvw  Iff^Xcvpor),  the  length  of  each  side  being 
2017  Roman  fiset 

The  dear  space  between  the  ramparts  and  the 
tents  (MfareaSMii)  was  200  fret,  and  this  was  of 
the  greatest  service  in  ftdlitating  the  marehing  in 
and  out  of  the  soldiers  without  crowdiqg  or  c<mfh- 
sion.  Here,a]sci,cattleandother  booty  were  kept 
and  guarded ;  and  the  breadth  was  sufficient  to 
prevent  any  ordinary  missile  or  fire-brand  hurled 
mto  the  camjp  from  doing  serious  injniy. 

The  principal  street,  stretching  right  across  in 
front  of  the  tents  of  the  tribunes,  was  100  feet 
wide  and  was  named  Prmapia.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  lensthened  lines  of  the  ten  tormae 
and  manxpuli  in  eaoi  division  is  interrected  at  the 
termination  of  the  fint  five  by  a  road  fifty  feet 
wide,  called  the  Via  QaMAmo.  The  position  of 
the  remaining  five  viae  in  the  fiire-part  of  the 
camp,  all  of  wUch  interreet  the  Via  Quintana  at 
right  angles,  will  be  understood  at  once  by  in- 
specting the  plan,  the  width  of  each  being  50  feet 

When  two  consular  armies  encamped  together 
within  the  same  rampart,  two  ordinsry  camps  were, 
it  may  be  said,  applied  to  each  other  at  the  ends 
nearest  to  their  respective  praetoria.  The  two  pcae- 
toria  feced  in  opposite  directions,  and  the  Iwions  of 
the  two  consols  stretched  their  lines  in  nont  of 
each  praetorium,  so  that  the  figure  of  the  camp  was 
now  no  longer  a  square,  but  a  rectangle,  whose 
length  was  twice  tiiat  of  an  ordinaiy  camp^  the 
breadth  being  the  same. 

Although  the  words  of  Polybins  are,  as  a  whole, 
so  full  and  dear  that  we  can  have  little  diffienlty 
in  forming  a  distinct  conception  of  the  camp  which 
he  describiBsand  in  delineating  the  different  parts,  it 
must  not  be  concealed  that  he  has  altogether  passed 
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over  many  important  points  on  which  we  should 
desire  inmrmation,  and  that  occasionally  his  Isn- 
guaffe  is  not  entirely  free  from  ambiguity. 
Under  the  head  of  onussions,  we  must  note  — 

1.  The  absence  of  all  information  with  regard 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  FsKfas  were  disposed 
o£  These,  at  the  time  when  Pdybius  wrote, 
amounted  to  1200,  or,  at  the  lowest  computation, 
to  1000  for  each  legion ;  and  taking  toe  same 
number  finr  the  contingent  of  the  Soai,  we  shall 
thus  have  a  body  of  at  least  4000  men  unprovided 
for.  It  is  true  that  he  subsequently  statei^  in  a 
passage  which  we  quote  below,  that  the  vditea 
kept  guard  by  night  and  by  dav  along  the  whole 
extent  of  the  rampart^  and  that  they  were  stationed 
in  bodies  of  ten  to  watch  the  gates.  Hence  some 
have  supposed  that  the  lightparmed  troops  always 
bivouacked  outside  the  camp ;  others,  that  they 
occupied  the  intervallum  ;  otners,  that,  just  as  in 
the  line  of  battle,  they  did  not  form  a  distinct 
corps,  but  were  distributed  among  the  hastati, 
prindpes,  and  triarii,  according  to  a  given  ratioi  so 
m  like  manner  they  were,  in  the  camp^  qnarttfed 
along  with  those  divisions  to  which  they  were  at- 
tached in  the  fidd.  The  vdites  ceased  to  form 
a  portion  of  the  legion  about  the  time  of  Marios^ 
and  consequently  the  later  Roman  writers  throw  no 
light  upon  the  question.  It  is  remarkable,  also, 
tuit  while  Polybius  passes  them  over  completely  in 
the  internal  arrangements  of  his  camp,  so  also  ha 
takes  no  notice  whatsoever  of  them  when  describing 
the  offmen  or  the  order  of  march  in  which  an  army 
usually  advanced. 

2.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  UgatL  Lipdus, 
in  his  plan  of  a  Roman  camp  after  Polybius,  assigns 
to  them  a  compartment  next  to  the  praetorium  on 
the  ride  oppodto  to  that  where  the  quaestorium 
stood ;  but  this  is  merely  a  conjecture. 

3.  The  fra^BOU  mutuiiwa  likewise  are  passed 
over.  Since  they  corresponded  among  the  troops 
of  the  allies  to  Ihe  tribuni  in  the  legions,  it  seems 
highly  probable  that  their  tents  were  ranged  along 
a  prolongation  of  the  line  on  which  the  latter  stood, 
and  thus  they  also  would  be  placed  immediatdy 
oppodto  to  and  looking  towards  the  sddiers  und^ 
their  immediate  command. 

4.  The  number  of  tento  aUowed  to  each  maniple 
or  oentnry  is  nowhere  stated,  and  consequently 
the  number  of  men  in  each  tent  is  unknown,  nor 
are  we  very  distinctly  tdd  how  the  centurions  and 
other  offioen  of  theinfimtry  and  cavalry  inferior  to 
the  tribunes  were  provided  fi>r ;  it  is  merely  said 
that  the  rofti^ot  in  each  maniple  took  the  first 
tonto  on  eadi  side,  that  is,  probably,  at  each  end 
of  the  row  which  hdd  one  m««ipia, 

5.  With  regard  to  the  fortifications  of  the  camp 
it  ii  stated  thiU  the  digging  of  the  ditch  (ro^ia) 
and  the  formation  of  the  rampart  (jcapaiwirodiiC^ 
upon  two  sides  of  the  camp  was  assigned  to  the 
sodi,  each  division  taking  that  side  dang  which  it 
was  quartered;  while  the  two  remaining  ddes 
were  in  like  manner  completed  by  the  legionariM, 
one  by  each  legion.  The  work  upon  each  side 
was  portioned  out  among  the  maniples,  the  cen- 
turions acted  as  in^Mcton  of  the  tadu  performed 
by  their  respective  companies,  and  the  general 
superintendence  was  undertaken  by  two  of  the 
tribunes.  The  nature  and  the  dimendons  of  the 
defences  are  not,  however,  specified.  These  con- 
sisted of  a  diteh  (Jbtu\  the  earth  fimn  which  was 
thrown  inwaida,  and  formed,  dong  with  tnif  and 
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ftoneiy  into  a  moond  (ag^\  on  the  imiimit  of 
which  a  ftnmg  palinde  of  wooden  ttakee  (mdei^ 
wdK)  was  fixed  Coniimg  the  rampart  (  FciAmi  i. 
Valbu — X^^P^-  ^^  oi  ecarcely  doubt  that 
the  depth  of  the  ditch,  together  with  the  height 
and  breadth  of  the  agger,  were,  under  ordinary 
circimutanoee,  fixed;  bnt  the  measnrementi  in« 
cidentallj  mentioned  in  iiolated  pamcei  do  not 
perfectly  aecoid  with  each  other.  Among  the 
works  at  Dyrrhachiom  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  63)  we 
read  of  a  diteh  16  feet  deep^  and  a  Tallum  10  feet 
high  and  10  feet  broad ;  in  the  war  against  the 
BtSkfwmd  and  other  Ganlish  tribes  we  find  Caesar 
(B.  O,  Tiii  9)  foiti^ring  his  camp  with  a  doable 
ditch,  16  feet  deqs  with  perpendiccdar  sides 
(dwcettf  fafanhtf),  and  a  Tallmn  12  fiset  high,  on 
the  top  of  which  was  a  breast-woA  {lorietda)  and 
munenms  towers  three  stories  high  connected  with 
each  other  by  bridges,  the  sides  of  theie  bridges 
■ext  to  the  enemy  being  protected  by  a  brcMt- 
wock  of  fiMcines  {mmimta  lonaila).  Both  of  these, 
however,  as  well  as  sereal  others  which  we  nught 
(piote,  must  be  regarded  as  special  cases.  The 
pnetiee  of  a  later  period  is,  as  we  ihall  lee  below, 
more  dearly  defined  by  Hyginos  and  others. 

6.  Neither  the  nnmber  nor  the  names  of  the 
openings  in  the  TaUnm  are  given.      We  have 
ahandimt  evidence  to  prove  that  there  were  four : 
—  (1)  Porta  PrmevaiiM  dttitru  and  (2)  Porta 
Primcipalii  amittra  at  the  two  extremities  of  the 
wide  street  called  Prnuiipia:  (3)  Porta  Pnutoria 
w,  Eatraordmarioj  so  called  from  being  situated  on 
that  side  of  the  camp  nearest  to  the  pratloniiim 
and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  quarters  of 
the  mtraordmairii  ;  (4)  Porta  Deaauma^  so  called 
firam  being  situated  oo  that  end  where  the  tenth 
tnrmae  and  tenth  maniples  in  each  division  were 
qoaitered.  This  gate  was  also  called  Porta  Qwms- 
loTM,  in  eonsequence,  it  would  leem,  of  the  Qwms- 
tonmm  and  the  Fon$m  having  been  at  one  time 
plaeed  in  its  vicinity,  and  here  unquestionably 
stood  the  Qtiaetiorimm  in  the  camp  of  Hynnus,  as 
we  shall  lee  below.    Festns  likewise  has  the  glois 
'^i^mftiiMappellatar^orta  in  castris  post  praeto- 
liam,  ubi  remm  utensilium  ibrum  sit,**  and  from 
Qmrnktaa  m  the  sense  of  Formm  comes  the  modem 
Cmhm.    The  peiplexity  caused  by  these  state- 
ments has  induced  some  critics  to  reverse  the  posi- 
tions of  the  Porta  Pnutoria  and  the  Porta  Do- 
f  wami  as  marked  in  our  plan ;  but  this  alteration 
will  give  rise  to  difficulties  still  more  serious,  as 
may  be  seen  from  consulting  Polybius  and  the 
authorities  referred  to  at  the  end  of  this  paragraph; 
fir  we  find  it  exnressly  stated  that  the  Porta  Do- 
f^fntnf  was  on  that  side  of  the  camp  most  remote 
from  the  enemy  (ab$  Ufffo  caUrorum;  aeena  ecu- 
irtmm^  '  d^/mmama  <M*iiwMm  ntUhaiwt  OKMTta  hotti 
ti/i^iMtibm  tiUiar\  leading  out,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  construction,  in  the  direction  from  which 
wood,  water,  and  odier  neeeamry  supplies  would 
be  most  eanly  and  securely  provided.    (Liv.  xL 
27,  iii  6,  X.  32,  xxxiv.  47;  Tacit  Atm.  L  66,  iv. 
30  i  Festus, «.  vo.  Pnutoria  portOj  PritiaifiaUt^ 
Qfiatana;  Sneton.  Nor.  26.) 

We  esn  scsrcely  doubt  that  the  Portae  must 
have  been  always  defimded  by  barrien  of  some 
kind ;  but  when  special  precautions  were  required 
they  were  closed  by  regular  gates  defended  by 
toven  (^or(£iy&fw  ofiwiwgw  tenw  M^MMct,  Caes. 
B.  a  viiL  9). 
7.  In  which  dinetion  did  the  Piaetorinm  fiue? 
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towards  the  Porta  Prutoria  or  towards  the  legions 
and  the  Port%  Decumana  ?  On  the  reply  to  this 
question,  which  can  be  answered  from  conjecture 
only,  dependi  the  solution  of  the  problem  as  to 
whidi  was  the  Porta  Principalis  diaaCru  and  the 
P.  P.  amutra.  In  like  manner  we  cannot  ascertain 
on  which  side  of  the  Pnetorium  the  Quaestorium 
was  plaoed.  But  these  are  matters  of  snmll  moment 

The  above  are  the  most  important  omisiions  in 
the  description  of  PolybiuSb  Our  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  do  more  than  simply  to  indicate  one 
important  point  where  a  certain  deoree  of  am- 
biguity^ in  his  phraseology  has-  given  rise  to  doubt, 
diiansion,  and  an  irreconcilable  di£Eaenoe  of  opi- 
nion.  After  detailing  the  anangements  adopted 
vrbuea  two  fonsnlar  armies  encamp  tooether.  he 
adds  these  remarkable  words — 9rav  M  x*pu  ^ 
tJJia  /My  ^o^sffl^  tV  y  ^W^%  <Nii  f^  rofu»m¥^ 
aol  rh  OYpor^ior,  iUeo¥  riBHurt  rfir  9vo9  orpa- 
ror^Swy.  Takinff  this  sentence  by  itsdf^if  the 
text  be  pure,  ana  if  the  word  arporowamf  be 
rendeied,  as  apnrentlT  it  must  be  rendered, 
UgiomMj  then  we  sLould  be  led  to  the  «w«JwVra 
that  in  a  single  csmp,  the  Praetorhnn,  the  Quaesti^ 
rinm  and  the  Forum  were  all  situated  somewhere 
about  the  middle  of  the  Fia  Qaaiftwa/  and  this 
conclusion  Schelius,  one  of  the  most  acute  and 
learned  writers  on  the  military  a£Bun  of  the  Ro- 
mans, has  actually  adopted.  This,  however,  is  so 
completely  at  variance  with  the  whole  previous 
namtive  of  the  historian  who  occques  himielf 
from  the  commencement  with  a  single  consular 
camp,  and  lays  down  the  site  of  the  pnetorium, 
as  we  have  done  above,  in  a  manner  so  clear  as 
to  admit  of  no  cavil,  the  whole  construction,  in 
feet,  de^iending  upon  the  spot  thns  assigned  to  the 
pcaetonum,  that  we  are  driven  to  make  choice  of 
one  of  these  alternatives,  either  that  there  is  a 
corruption  luridng  in  the  text,  or  that  Pdybius  is 
here  alludiqg  to  some  peculiar  expedient  which 
was  resorted  to  when  two  ft^fn^*'  armies  en- 
camped beside  each  other,  but  were  not  actually 
included  within  the  lines  of  a  single  camp.  For  a 
fiill  and  fiur  examination  of  this  and  of  other  dif- 
ficulties which  sunest  themselves  upon  a  close  ex- 
amination of  Polybius  and  an  impartial  review  ol 
the  chief  arguments  adduced  by  contending  critics, 
the  student  may  consult  a  tract  entiUed  **  Polybii 
Castrorum  Romanorum  fermae  interpretatio,  scrip- 
iit  G.  F.  ReUig,**  4to.  Hannov.  1828. 

We  now  proMed  to  notice  various  particulars  con- 
nected with  the  internal  discipline  of  the  can^k. 

Tko  Ccmqt  OaHL — When  an  army  fiiflampfHl  fior 
tiie  first  time,  the  tribunea  administered  an  oath 
to  each  individual  quartered  or  emploved  within 
its  limits,  including  slaves  as  well  as  freemen,  to 
the  eftct  that  he  would  steal  nothing  out  of  the 
camp,  but  if  he  chanced  to  find  any  property  that 
he  would  bring  it  to  the  tribunee.  We  must  sup* 
pose  that  the  lolemn  promiae  being  once  made,  was 
considered  as  binding  during  the  whole  campaign, 
for  it  would  have  beoi  impossible  to  have  repeated 
a  ceremony  so  tedious  at  the  doee  of  each  march. 

DuMviumo/DuiyamoiigtkeQffioen. — In  each 
legion  the  tribunes  divided  themselves  into  three 
sections  of  two  esch,  and  each  section  in  turn  un* 
dertook  for  two  months  the  luperintendenoe  of  all 
matters  connected  with  the  camp.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  one  tribune  in  each  section  assumed 
the  chief  command  vpcai  alternate  days,  or  perhi^ 
during  alternate  months^  aid  hence  Polybius  gene- 
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nlly  speaks  of  one  tribune  onlj  as  aetmg,  or  of 
two  when  reference  is  made  to  both  legions. 

Offio&n  parade,  —  ETeiy  morning  at  day-bieak 
tbe  oentonona  and  the  eqoites  pesented  them- 
selyes  before  the  tents  of  the  tribunes,  and  the 
tribunes  in  like  manner,  attended  perhaps  by  the 
centurions  and  equites,  presented  themselyes  at  the 
praetoriunL  The  orders  for  the  day  were  then 
issued  b  J  tiie  consul  to  the  tribunes,  communicated 
by  the  tribunes  to  the  centurions  and  equites,  and 
through  the  centurions  and  equites  roched  the 
soldiers  at  ih»  proper  time. 

Omard»y  SmHntby  dke,  —  Out  of  the  twenty 
maniples  of  Principes  and  Triarii  in  each  legion, 
two  were  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  broad 
passage  or  street  called  Prme^na,  extending  right 
across  the  camp  in  front  of  the  tents  of  the  tribunes. 
This  being  the  place  of  ffeneral  resort  during  the 
day,  and,  as  we  know  Bom  various  sources,  the 
part  of  the  camp  in  which  the  altars  and  the  eagles 
stood,  great  pains  were  taken  that  it  should  be  kept 
perfectly  dean  and  regularly  watered,  a  labour 
which  would  fiill  rery  light  when  portioned  out 
among  four  maniples. 

Of  the  remaining  eighteen  maniples  of  Prin- 
cipes and  Hastati  in  each  legion,  three  were 
assigned  by  lot  to  each  of  the  six  tribunes,  and  of 
these  three  maniples  one  in  turn  rendered  each 
day  certain  services  to  the  tribune  to  whom  it  was 
specially  attached.  It  took  charge  of  his  tent  and 
baggage,  saw  that  the  former  was  properly  pitched 
upon  ground  duly  levelled  all  round,  and  pro- 
tected the  latter  from  damage  or  plunder.  It  also 
furnished  two  guards  (ipvXdK€ui)  of  four  men 
each,  who  kept  watch,  some  in  front  of  the  tent 
and  some  behind,  amonf  the  horses.  We  may 
remark  in  passing,  that  Shut  was  the  reffukr  num- 
ber for  a  Roman  guard  (^v?<dKttoy)  ;  of  these  one 
always  acted  as  sentinel,  while  the  others  enjoyed 
a  certain  dazree  of  repose,  ready,  however,  to  start 
up  at  the  mit  alarm.  Compare  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  cap.  xii.  vapa8o6y  ricffafxn  rerpaHiois 
rrparun&y  ^hAffvtuf  tdrr6¥. 

The  Triarii  were  exempted  from  those  duties 
imposed  upon  the  Principes  and  Hastati,  but  each 
maniple  of  the  Triarii  fhmished  daily  a  guard  of 
four  men  to  that  turma  of  the  Equites  wmch  was 
quartered  immediately  behind  them,  in  order  to 
watch  the  horses,  and  to  take  care  that  they  did 
not  sustain  any  injury  from  getting  entangled  with 
their  halters  and  heel  ropes,  or  break  loose  and 
cause  confusion  and  mischief 

One  maniple  was  selected  each  day  from  the 
whole  legionary  force,  to  keep  guard  beside  the 
tent  of  the  general,  that  he  might  be  secured 
alike  from  open  dsoiger  and  hidden  treachery ; 
this  honourable  task  being  devolved  upon  every 
maniple  in  rotation.  Three  sentinels  were  usually 
posted  at  the  tents  of  the  quaestor  and  of  the  le- 
gati ;  and  by  night  sentinelB  kept  watch  at  every 
maniple,  being  chosen  out  of  the  maniple  which 
they  guarded. 

The  Velites  mounted  guard  by  day  and  by 
night  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  vallum :  to 
them  also  in  bodies  of  ten  was  committed  the 
charge  of  the  gates,  while  strong  bodies  of  in&ntry 
and  cavalry  were  thrown  forward  in  advance  of 
each  gate,  to  resist  any  sudden  onset,  and  give 
timdy  notice  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy. 

EaKMat;  etBCubiaa  agen ;  e^oAarej  are  the 
general  terms  used  wiih  reference  to  mounting 
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guard  whether  by  night  or  by  di^.  F^pttas; 
ffiffiUai  agen;  vigdan;  are  restrietad  to  night 
dnty :  EiiAiae  and  VtgiUae  frequently  denote  not 
only  the  service  itself  but  also  the  individuals 
who  performed  it  Slaiiomet  is  used  spedaDy  to 
denote  the  advanced  posts  thrown  forward  in  front 
of  the  gates,  Chutodet  or  Cksfocttos  the  parties 
who  watched  the  gates  themselves,  Piramdia  Uie 
sentinels  on  the  ramparts,  but  all  these  words  are 
employed  in  many  oUier  significatioiis  also. 

dfouiff  the  Homde.  —  In  order  to  ascertain  the 
vigilance  of  the  night  sentinels  (vuirrfpuial  ^Aa- 
Kcu)  an  ioffmious  scheme  was  devised.  Each 
guard  (^vAMtcior)  consisted,  as  we  have  seen,  of 
four  men,  and  each  of  these  in  tarn  stood  sentinel 
for  one  of  the  four  watches  into  which  the  night 
was  divided.  The  sentinels  to  whom  it  fell  to  go 
upon  duty  in  the  first  watch,  were  conducted  m 
the  afternoon  to  the  tent  of  the  tribune  by  lienta- 
nants  of  the  maniples  to  which  they  belonged. 
Each  of  these  men  received  from  the  tribune  four 
small  tokens  ((vA^^),  numbered  from  one  to 
fimir  for  the  four  watches,  and  bearing  also  marks 
indicating  the  legion,  and  maniple  or  century  from 
which  the  guard  was  taken.  The  individual  who 
received  iMse  tokens  retained  the  one  which  an- 
swered to  his  own  watch,  and  distributed  the  rest 
among  his  three  comrades.  The  duty  of  going  the 
roun£  ( VigOias  dreuire  «.  eHtSMimirs,  comp.  Fest 
9.  V,  Jraware)  was  committed  to  the  Equites,  and 
for  this  purpose  each  legion  supplied  daily  four, 
picked  out  from  each  turma  in  rotation  by  the 
commander  of  the  troop.  The  eight  persons  thus 
selected  decided  by  lot  in  which  watch  they  should 
make  their  rounds,  two  being  assigned  to  eaeh 
watch.  They  then  repaired  to  the  tribune,  and 
each  mdividual  received  a  written  order  speei^fii^ 
the  posts  which  he  was  to  visit,  every  post  being 
visited  in  each  watch  by  one  or  other  of  the  two 
to  whom  the  watch  belonged.  They  then  repaired 
in  a  body  to  the  first  maniple  of  the  Triaiii,  and 
there  took  up  their  quarters,  because  It  was  the 
duty  of  one  of  the  centurions  of  that  maniple  to  give 
notice  of  the  commencement  of  each  watch  1^  a 
trumpet  blast  At  die  appointed  tine  each  eques, 
accompanied  by  some  friends,  who  acted  as  wit- 
nesses, visited  all  the  posts  named  in  his  written 
order,  from  each  sentind  whom  he  found  on  the 
alert  he  received  one  of  the  tokens  described 
above,  but  if  the  sentind  was  asleep  or  absent, 
then  the  eques  of  the  rounds  called  upon  his  com- 
panions to  witness  the  foct,  and  departed.  The 
same  process  was  followed  by  all  the  others,  and 
on  the  following  morning  the  oflieers  of  the  rounds 
repaired  to  the  tent  of  the  tribune  and  delivered 
up  the  tokens.  If  the  number  of  these  was  found 
to  be  complete,  then  all  was  well,  but  if  any  one 
was  wantmg,  then  it  could  be  at  once  ascertained 
to  what  goord  and  to  what  watch  the  missing 
token  belonged.  The  centurion  of  the  eompany 
was  ordered  to  bring  forward  the  men  implicated, 
and  they  were  confronted  with  the  officer  <^  the 
rounds.  If  the  latter  could  prove  by  meaaa  of  his 
witnesses,  that  he  had  actually  visited  the  post  in 
question,  and  found  the  sentinel  asleep  or  absent, 
then  the  guilt  of  the  sentinel  could  not  be  a  matter 
of  doubt ;  but  if  the  ofllcer  failed  to  establish  this, 
then  the  blame  fell  upon  himself^  and  in  either 
case  the  culprit  was  forthwith  made  over  to  a 
court  martiaL  Sometimes  we  find  centoriona,  tri- 
bunes, and  even  the  general  in  chief  repwacnted 
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ai  going  the  itnmdi,  bat  nnder  ordinaiy  cirenm- 
■tances,  the  datj  was  performed  aa  we  haye  de- 
■cribed.  (liy.  zzii.  1,  zxriii.  24  ;  SalL  Jug  45. ; 
Tadt.  HisL  ii.  29.) 

Watohword, — The  watchword  for  the  night  was 
not  communicated  yerhally,  but  bj  means  of  a 
small  rectangular  tablet  of  wood  {itKaerwnf  iiriy§~ 
ypaiifUpw — ieaaera — to  he  carefolly  distingnished 
finorn  the  {v\-4^<opr  of  the  last  pangraph),  npon 
which  it  was  written.  One  man  was  diosen  ont 
of  each  of  those  maniples  and  tormae  which  were 
qnartered  at  that  extremitj  of  the  lines  most  remote 
from  the  PrincipisL  Each  of  these  individuals 
(tnanrarnit)  repaired  towards  smiset  to  the  tent  of 
tile  tribune,  and  received  from  him  a  teuerOy  on 
which  the  password  and  al§o  a  certain  number  or 
maik  were  inscribed.  With  this  he  returned  to 
the  maniple  or  turma  to  which  he  belonged,  and 
taking  witnesses,  ddirered  it  to  the  officer  of  the 
next  adjoining  maniple  or  turma,  and  he  to  the 
next  until  it  had  passed  aloi^  the  whole  line,  what 
it  was  returned  by  the  person  who  receired  it  last 
to  the  tribune.  The  regulation  was  that  the  whole 
of  the  teseerae  should  be  restored  before  it  was 
daiky  and  if  any  oma  was  foond  wanting  at  the 
appointed  time^  tiie  row  to  which  it  belonged  could 
be  at  ooce  disooTered  by  means  of  the  number  or 
mark  noticed  abore,  an  inrestigation  took  niace  at 
ence  into  the  cause  of  the  delay,  and  punishment 
was  inflicted  upon  the  parties  foqnd  to  be  in  fault 

Not  only  mere  passwords  were  circulated  in  this 
manner,  bat  also,  occasionally,  general  orders,  as 
when  we  read  in  Livy,  xznL  46,  **  Tessera  per 
castra  ab  Livio  console  data  eiat,  ut  tribunum  tri- 
bomis,  eenturio  centnrionem,  eqnes  equitem,  pedes 
peditem  acdperet" 

Although  the  tessenrius  reoeired  the  tesseim  from 
the  tribune,  it  proceeded  in  the  first  instance  from 
the  commander-in-chie^  as  we  may  perceiye  from 
the  passage  just  quoted,  and  many  others.  Under 
the  empire  it  was  considered  the  peculiar  function 
of  the  pnnoe  to  giro  the  watchword  to  his  guards. 
(Tacit  Awn.  i  7;  camp.  Suet  CUmd.  42,  Nur,  9.) 

BreaUap  up  a  Ckmq>, — On  the  first  signal  being 
given  by  the  trumpet,  the  tents  wore  all  strud:  and 
the  baggage  pecked,  the  tents  of  the  general  and 
the  tribuiMS  oeing  disposed  of  before  the  others 
were  touched.  At  the  second  signal  the  baggage 
was  placed  npon  the  beasts  of  burden ;  at  the  third, 
the  whole  army  began  to  more. 

IL  Camp  op  Htoinvb. 

Passing  over  a  space  of  about  250  years,  we 
find  ourselves  amidst  an  order  of  things  altogether 
new.  The  name  Legixmn  still  remains,  but  sJl  the 
ancient  divisions,  with  the  ezceptiain  of  the  Om- 
terioe,  have  disappeared.  The  distribution  of  the 
soldien  mto  VelUe$j  Hattati,  Prmeipea^  and  TriarU 
did  not  endure  more  than  half  a  century  after  the 
era  of  Polybius ;  the  organisation  by  maniples  was 
about  the  same  period  in  a  oreat  measure  super- 
seded by  the  cohorts,  and  the  cavalry  were  de- 
tached torn  the  in&ntry  and  formed  independent 
corps.  In  like  mannor  the  SoeU^  after  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Italian  states  to  the  Roman  franchise, 
ceased  to  form  a  separate  dass,  and  their  place  is 
now  occupied  by  a  motley  crew  of  foreigners  and 
barbarians  serving  in  bands,  designated  by  strange 
titles.  We  are  reminded  idso  that  the  republican 
fism  of  goveniment  had  given  way  to  the  dominion 
of  a  sii^e  individnal  by  the  appearance  of  a  mul- 
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titnde  of  household  troops  and  imperial  body- 
^fuards,  distinguished  by  various  ^pdlations,  and 
mvesteid  with  peculiar  privileges.  A  comideta 
Roman  army  did  not  now  consist  of  Romimae 
Legumeg  eum  Soeiuj  or  of  Leffiomeg  cam  Som*  M 
AiuciUiij  but  of  Leoionei  Mua  SmjapltmaUiMf  the 
term  Smpfdemenia  including  the  whole  of  the  various 
denominations  alluded  to  above.  In  what  follows, 
we  shaU  attempt  to  delineate  a  summer  camp  (oos- 
tra  aetiivalia)^  intended  to  contain  three  legions, 
with  their  supplements,  a  fiirce,  which  in  the  time 
of  Hyginus  corresponded  to  the  regular  consular 
army  of.the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  of  the  city. 
It  is  but  right,  however,  to  call  attention  to  the 
hd,  that  we  do  not  here  tread  upon  ground  so 
firm  as  when  Polybius  was  our  guide.  The  text 
of  Hyginus  presents  many  difficulties  and  many 
corruptions  ;  and  there  are  not  a  few  passages  in 
which  we  are  thrown  too  much  upon  conjecture. 
This,  however,  be  it  understood,  ^»plies  almost 
exclusively  to  the  minute  details,  tar  the  general 
outline  of  the  whole  is  dear  and  well  ascertained. 
The  plan  sketched  below,  is  taken  almost  entirely 
ttfsm  Schdius,  and  the  proportions  of  the  difoent 
parts  are  carefully  preserved.  Omitting  in  this 
case  the  geometrical  construction,  we  proceed  at 
once  to  explain  the  fiffure. 

The  point  firam  which  the  whole  of  the  meatoia- 
ments  proceeded  is  markod  with  a  small  cross,  and 
was  called  Cfroma^  that  being  the  name  of  an  in« 
strument  employed  by  surveyor^  analogous,  in  its 
uses  at  least,  to  the  modem  cross  stafi^  plane  taUe 
and  level 

The  general  fonn  of  the  indosore  was  an  obloqg, 
the  two  longer  sides  being  at  equal  distances  from 
the  Oroma,  rounded  off  at  the  angles  (oiyMJoe  eos- 
trofwn  eiremar$  oportd)^  2320  feet  in  length  by 
1620  feet  in  breadth,  the  general  rule  being  that 
the  length  should  exceed  the  breadth  by  one  third 
{oattra  in  (pumhtm  fieri  poitteni  taHaia  esse  defte- 
bimi) ;  when  Luner  it  was  called  Caitra  OCotnca, 
because,  says  Hyginus,  the  ordinary  Bueemum  or 
bugle  could  not  be  heard  distinctly  from  one  ex- 
tremity  to  the  other. 

The  Groma  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  principal 
street  (Via  iViaciWit),  which  was  sixty  ftet 
wide,  extending  right  across  the  camp,  with  the 
two  Poriae  PHnSpalu  at  its  extremitiea  The 
two  remaining  gates,  which,  like  the  former,  re- 
tained their  ancient  names,  were  the  Porta  /Vvs- 
torioy  which  was  nearest  to  the  enemy  {porta 
pradoria  temper  hoetan  qtedare  dAet)^  and  the 
Porta  DeaimatMy  and  these  were  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  two  shorter  sides  m  the  oblong. 
Immediately  behind  the  Groma,  a  rectapgnlar 
space,  720  feet  long  by  180  broad,  was  set  apart 
for  the  emperor  or  commander-in-chie^  and,  as  in 
the  consular  camp,  termed  the  Praeiorimm,  Im- 
mediately behind  the  Praetorium,  that  ii  to  say, 
at  the  extremity  most  distant  from  the  Oroma,  a 
street  called  the  Via  QetntanOj  40  feet  wide,  ex- 
tended across  the  camp  parallel  to  the  Via  Prin- 
cipalis. When  the  camp  exceeded  the  ordinary 
dimensions,  then  two  ad«litional  gates  were  formed 
at  the  extremities  of  the  Via  Quintana,  the  breadth 
of  which  was  in  that  case  increased  to  50  feet 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  camp  was 
divided  into  three  segments  by  the  Via  Prindpalis 
and  the  Via  Quintana.  Eacn  of  these  segmenti 
had  a  name.  The  whole  of  the  middle  segment 
lying  to  the  right  and  the  left  of  the  Ptaetorima, 
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fonnedtheXatev/VtHfom.  Thewgmentiiicliidod 
between  the  Via  Principalis  and  that  side  of  the 
camp  in  which  the  Porta  Piaetoria  stood  fbimed  the 
PrtuteniMra,  The  segment  included  between  the 
Via  Quintana  and  that  side  of  the  camp  in  whidi 
Um  Porta  Deemmana  stood  feimed  the  Retmtunu 


The  Imkhmb  being  the  moet  tnistwurthy  of  tha 
tioops  in  ue  piorincei,  were  quartered  bj  cohorti 
next  to  the  nunpart  all  romid  the  ounpi  endiding 
completely  with  their  lines  the  nuMses  of  foreigneni 
who,  tosether  with  the  imperial  guards^  fonnad 
the  supiuementa. 
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A  dear  ipaee  of  60  feet  (intervalbim)  wae  left 
between  the  tents  of  the  l^onariee  and  the  ram- 
parti,  and  they  were  separated  from  the  qnarten 
of  the  other  troops,  whom  they  furromided,  by  a 
street  called  the  Fis  Sagtilans^  which  nm  oom- 
pletdy  rmmd  the  camp,  so  that  the  whole  of  the 
kgianBries,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  cohort 
in  each  legion,  and  three  ordinary  cohorts  for  whom 
there  is  not  room  in  the  enter  ring,  were  bomided 
on  one  side  hy  the  interraUom  and  on  the  other 
by  the  Via  SagulanM,  The  remaining  streets  not 
particolaily  specified  were  comprehended  nnder  the 
general  name  Fins  FicMorias  s.  VkmalB$^  and 
their  breadth  was  20  feet 

The  defences  of  a  camp  mig^t  be  fourfold :—  1. 
/bsaoL    2.  FoAhm.     8.  CtrvoU,    4.  Arma, 

1.  The  ^btsei  might  be  of  two  kinds,  a.  The 
Fottafiutigatay  with  both  sides  sloping,  so  as  to 
finm  a  wed^  ;  or,  6.  the  Pona  Amtso,  of  which 
the  onter  side  was  perpendicolar,  the  inner  side 

Sing,  as  in  the  fossa  mstigata.  The  breadth  in 
er  case  was  to  be  at  least  5  foet,  the  depth 
3  foet  Outside  of  each  gate  a  ditch  was  dug  ex- 
tending on  both  sides  somewhat  beyond  the  gate : 
this,  on  acconnt  of  its  shortness,  was  called  71Sh£k^ 
and  n.  finmt  of  the  titulns  was  a  small  semicircular 
sedoobt  {damada), 

2l  The  ro&JM  was  fonned  of  earth  and  tar(  or 
of  stone,  6  foet  in  height,  8  feet  brood. 

3.  When  the  nature  of  the  ground  did  not 
admit  of  the  oonstiuction  of  a  raffident  Tallum, 
then  a  chevanx  de  frise  {cmrvolt)  was  substituted. 

4.  When  neither  a  Vallum  nor  Cerroli  could  be 
employed,  then  the  camp  was  suirouaded  by  a 
ring  of  aimed  men  four  deep,  numerous  sentries 
were  posted  in  each  line,  and  the  catalry  patrolled 
in  tani  in  every  direction. 

The  words  of  Hygmus  would  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  when  no  danger  was  apprehended,  a 
ditdi  alone  was  ronsidered  sufficient ;  and  eren 
this  was  excaTated  merely  for  the  sake  of  exeicis- 
rag  the  Qien  {eauaa  ditc^Unae). 

We  can  now  proceed  to  point  out  in  what 
Bianner  the  three  segments  were  occupied,  refer- 
img  to  the  numbers  on  the  figure,  it  being  under- 
stood that,  as  before,  we  shall  not  enter  here  into 
any  discussions  regarding  the  origin  and  character 
of  the  different  battalions  name^  all  informatinn 
apon  such  matters  being  given  in  the  artide  Ex- 

DCITUa. 

A.  Ptaetorntm  M  Lekera  Praetorii. 

1.  Pratiorimn,  2.  Arae^  on  which  public  sa- 
crifice was  offered.  The  position  assigned  to  them 
is  omjectuial ;  but  they  were,  at  all  erents,  in  the 
jarniediate  ricinity  of  this  spot  3.  Avgurciorwm^ 
m  which  the  Impexator  took  the  auspices — the 
altars  were  perhaps  erected  in  front  of  this  |^bo|B« 
at  least  such  was  the  case  sometimes.  (See  Tadt 
Atm,  XT.  80,  where  the  form  Augurals  is  em- 
ployed.) 4.  7Vi6MKrf,  the  derated  platfonn  from 
iriuch  addresses  were  ddirered  to  the  troops. 
Close  to  the  praetorium  was  a  guardhouse  (datiom 
dan  cpoftet  teamdum  praetorium  pedeg  vigmtS)* 
6.  CkmuUt  Iw^feraioriif  the  personal  staff  of  the 
Jmperator,  among  whom  the  chief  place,  next  to 
the  Via  Prindpalis,  was  assigned  to  the  Praefectoi 
Plraeterio.  6.  Eqtdtet  nn^dartt  Imperaiorii  et 
Bqniiet  Praetorianiz  the  number  of  these  was 
rsriabie  ;  bat  Hyginus  gires  as  an  average  450 
of  the  finmer  and  400  of  the  latter.    7.  OAorUi 
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pftutforJasoMteor.  Prim^Mlarm.  BwteaiL  Q^ 
daltt.  The  pmetorians  were  allowed  twice  at 
much  space  as  the  troops  of  the  line.  8.  Aim 
qmmgmcmiu  qmataor,  9.  In  each  of  the  spaoea 
marked  9,  on  the  extreme  right  and  left  of  the 
Praetorium,  bordering  on  the  Via  Sagukiia  {jmr 
figoran  eios  sa^firfam)  was  placed  the  first  co- 
hort and  the  venllarii  of  one  legion.  The  first 
cohort  and  the  vexiUarii  of  the  remaining  legion 
will  be  found  in  the  Praetentoz^  The  first  co- 
hort of  a  legion  contained  960  men,  beina  twice  as 
nmnerous  as  the  others  ;  the  vmBarii  of  a  l^on 
amounted  to  about  500. 

B.  PfatttHhtrOt 

10.  Soammm  Ltgattmmu  The  quarteti  of  the 
lenti.  11.  oiD(HMiMM  TWoanonan.  Immediatuy 
behind  the  l^gati,  were  the  legionary  tribunes  nd 
the  tribunes  Si  the  praetorian  cohorts. 

In  the  language  ot  surreyon,  sDMMMi  was  a  rec- 
tangular figure,  whose  breadth  exceeded  its  length, 
ttriga  a  rectangular  figure,  whose  length  exceeded 
its  breadth.  8o,SiipMiand7ViftiifimMiarethetenns 
used  with  refersnoe  to  the  direction  of  the  length 
and  breadth  respectiTdy :  thus,  **  Cohocs  prima 
causa  signcrum  et  aquilae  intra  viam  fg*i1arisTff,  et 
quoniam  duplum  numenmi  habet,  duplam  pedata- 
nmi  aodpiet,  ut,  puts,  tigma  p&im  temhm  vigiati^ 

orfooMrid  tahaUm  ttedtt  ducMioi  aaadrtunMia.'**  It 
is  the  more  necessary  to  call  attention  to  this,  be- 
cause these  significations  haTe  been  passed  over 
by  the  best  Icadcographen,  and  we  find  that  some 
modem  expounders  of  Hyginus  imagine  Tahulimmm 
to  have  been  an  office  where  the  books  and  ac- 
counts of  the  legion  were  kept  Another  f^inple 
of  the  use  of  these  words  will  be  grren  below. 
12.  Aloe  miBiana§  fpabtar^  one  in  each  of  these 
four  compartments.  13.  Fafaarfwwntaw,  the  hos- 
mtal  fiur  the  nek  soldien.  14.  FeferiMrMNii,  the 
hospital  fiir  the  sick  horses.  15,  16.  Oauki^ 
marines  employed  as  pioneers,     idamii  tqimii$§ 

two  bodies  of  light  cavalry  were  quartered  near 
the  dassid,  because,  when  the  latter  were  sent  in 
advance  to  dear  the  way,  they  wert  guarded  b^ 
thefinmer.  17.  E:fplorator$$.  General  Roy  in  his 
plan  places  them  in  these  two  small  compartments, 
but  it  appears  more  probable  fixun  the  words  of 
Hyginus,  that  they  were  quartered  all  together 
on  the  side  next  to  19.  18  and  19.  The  first 
cohort  of  the  remaining  legion  and  its  VsaiUani. 

On  the  oppoute  nde  of  the  Via  Praetoria,  three 
legionary  cohorts,  for  whom  there  was  not  snfikient 
space  outride  of  the  Via  Safularis. 

In  the  PraetentoiB  stood  also  the  Fabriea  or 
workshop  of  the  carpenters  and  armourers,  erected 
at  a  distance  from  the  Valetudinarium,  so  that 
the  noise  might  not  disturb  the  patients. 

Within  the  scamnum  of  the  legati  were  the 
Sekolae  of  the  first  cohorts,  the  phuMS  apparently 
where  the  superior  officers  of  the  legions  assembled 
in  order  to  reodve  the  general  orders  of  the  day. 

C  Hetinturam 

20.  Qfiaettoriunu  This  space  corresponded  in 
name  oidy  with  the  Quaestorium  of  the  Pdybian 
camp^  for  it  was  no  longer  assigned  to  a  quaestor 
(jQiKaedorimm  dieUtir  qitod  aliquando  ibi  qaaaiont 
pedalaram  aeceptria£).  It  was  occupied  partly  by 
prisoneiB  of  rank,  hostages,  and  plunder,  and  here 
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perhaps  the  Praefoctiu  Cafltronun  may  hare  been 
quartered,  imleBs  we  are  to  look  for  him  among 
Uie  Comites  ImperotoriB. 

21.  Statorum  emtwriae  duoA,  who  goarded  the 
rear  of  the  praetorium,  and  alwaji  kept  close  to 
the  person  of  the  Imperator.  These,  like  the  prae- 
torians, had  doable  space  assigned  to  them. 

22.  OoharUs  eqmiatM  nUUiariae  dmae,  CoikorUt 
tqmtatat  qinngmuinM  qttatuor. 

23.  OiortM  pediMnt  mMlUaria§  trei.  Ookorte» 
pedUatae  qmngmcmae  tres. 

24.  NatioMt.  Barbarian  troops.  Pabnyrmd 
qmnffmtL  Qa/dae  nongaiti.  Dad  tytUagetiH,  BH' 
toMa  qmngenH.  CaaUabri  iepHngmti,  Among 
these  we  find  enumerated  Stunactans^  a  word 
which  no  one  has  sacceeded  in  ezplainxDg»  bat  it 
is  in  aU  probability  a  ootinpt  fiozm. 

Camels  with  their  riders  (oamidi  cum  suit  epi" 
bada)  were  frequently  included  amon^  the  con- 
stituents of  an  aimy,  being  used  both  m  offensive 
operations,  and  also  in  carrying  plunder. 

Two  points  strike  us  forcibly  when  we  compare 
the  camp  of  Hyginus  with  that  of  Polybius ;  first, 
the  flimsy  character  of  the  fortifications,  which 
must  be  attributed  to  the  disinclination  felt  by 
the  soldiers  to  perform  regularly  and  steadily  the 
same  amount  of  labour  which  was  cheerfully  exe- 
cuted by  soldiers  of  the  republic  ;  and,  secondly, 
the  desire  eveiy  where  visible  to  economise  space, 
and  compress  every  thing  within  the  narrowest 
possible  mnits.  Although  the  numbers  of  an  anny, 
such  as  we  have  been  considering  above^  cannot  be 
determined  with  absolute  precision,  tiiey  must, 
on  the  lowest  computation,  have  exceeded  40,000 
men,  and  these  were  crowded  together  into  less 
than  one  half  the  space  which  they  would  have 
occupied  according  to  the  ancient  syston,  the  pro- 
portion of  cavalry,  moreover,  being  much  larger  in 
the  imperial  force.  The  camp  of  Polybius,  calcu- 
lated for  less  than  20,000,  contains  upwards  of 
four  millions  of  square  feet,  while  the  camp  of 
Hyginus  embraces  little  more  than  three  millions 
and  seven  hundred  thousand. 

We  may  conclude  with  a  few  words  upon  a 
topic  entirely  passed  over  by  Polybius,  but  on 
which  Hyginus  affords  ample  information  in  so  &r 
as  the  usages  of  his  own  day  are  concerned — the 
Qumber  and  arrangement  of  the  tents. 

A  double  row  of  tents  (papiHonet)  fiidng  each 
other,  with  a  space  between  for  piling  the  arms  of 
the  soldiers,  and  for  receiving  the  beasts  of  burden 
and  the  bag^jage,  was  termed  Str^;  a  single  row, 
with  a  corresponding  space  in  front,  Hemutngium, 
The  normal  breadth  of  a  Striga  was  60  feet,  of  a 
Hemutrigiwn  30  feet,  made  up  as  follows:  — 
10  feet  were  allowed  lor  the  depth  of  each  tent, 
6  feet  for  a  possage  behind  the  tent,  5  feet  fiir 
the  arms  piled  in  fimnt  of  the  tent,  9  feet  ior  the 
jnmaUa  and  baggage  ;  total  30  fieet  for  the  hemi- 
strigium,  which  doubled  fi>r  the  striga  g^ves  60,  the 
space  between  the  rows  being  28  feet  The  length 
m  the  striga  or  hemistrigium  varied  according  to 
ciitnmstances. 

A  full  legionary  century  {flena  eenUtria)^  when 
Hyffinus  wrote,  consisted  of  80  men,  who  occu- 
pied 10  papiliones.  The  length  allowed  for  each 
papilio  was  12  feet,  10  feet  for  the  papilio  itself 
and  2  feet  for  lat^al  passages  {inarememtwn  tm- 
Mtrcw),  and  thus  the  length  oiF  the  line  along 
which  the  papiliones  of  a  century  stretched  was 
10  X  12 » 120  feet.    Out  of  this  the  centurion 


CA8TRA« 

had  a  space  allotted  to  him  equal  to  that  requiied 
fi)r  2  tents,  so  that  the  privates  of  the  century  oo* 
cupied  8  tents  only,  that  is,  they  were  quartered 
at  the  rate  of  10  men  to  each  tent  But  since  16 
men  or  4  guards  (rcrpaSfa)  in  each  century  were 
always  out  upon  duty,  there  were  never  more 
than  8  men  actually  in  a  tent  at  the  same  time. 

(Fig.  4.) 
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Since  a  stri^  120  feet  in  length  and  60  feet  in 
breadth,  contaming  7200  square  feet,  was  allotted 

(Fig.  5.) 
J&mtil/^iwiL  cfime  Century 
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to  2  centuries,  and  since  an  ordinary  lesionary 
cohort  contained  6  centuries,  it  follows  that  the 
space  required  for  each  cohort  (^«iatera  ookortW) 
of  480  men  was  21,600  square  feet 

The  troops  were  usually  quartered  in  cohorts, 
and  these  might  be  variously  disposed,  it  being 
alwi^  desirable  that  a  whole  century  should 
always  be  ranged  in  an  unbroken  line. 

If  the  striga  was  equal  to  one  century  in  length, 
then  the  cohort  would  occupy  three  strigae  in 
breadth,  that  is,  a  space  120  feet  long,  by  180 
broad  =  21,600  square  feet    See  fig.  (6.) 

(Fig.  6.) 
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If  the  strioa  was  equal  in  length  to  two  centuries, 
dien  the  cohort  would  occupy  one  whole  striga 
and  a  hemistrigium,  that  is,  a  space  240  feet  long  by 
90  feet  broad  =  21,600  square  feet    See  fig.  (7.) 
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If  the  itngft  WM  equal  in  length  to  thne  een-  I  odIt,  or  a  apace  360  feet  loqg  bv  60  fiset  hanad 
tnriea,  tbea  the  cohort  would  oceapy  one  atriga  |  =21,600  aqnare  feet    See  fig.  (&>) 

(Fig.  8.) 
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It  18  to  be  obwrred  that  in  the  plan  of  the  camp 
gJTen  above,  the  legionarj  cohorts  on  the  longer 
iideo  are  in  ftrigae  of  240  feet  in  length,  thoae  on 
the  ihorter  ddea  in  atr^gae  of  860  feet  in  length. 

When  the  nomber  of  legions  in  an  army  was 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  snpplementa  than  in 
the  anBj  iniicn  we  hare  renewed,  then  in  order 
that  th^  might  still  be  ranged  ontside  of  the  Via 
Sagohris,  the  strigae  presented  their  breadth  to 
the  -vaBmn  instead  of  their  length,  or  to  use  the 
technical  phiaae,  the  length  wmch  in  the  former 
case  had  been  assigned  to  the  Signa^  was  now 
pfmk  to  the  ToimUmim  (Qtodn  legumes  pbtret  ao- 
eqMrimmB  H  iMppUmeiUa  paudora  irf  neeetsarium 
mt  eokoriet  cirea  vattMm  erebruu  p<mere  amoetleuuu 
ptiataram^  qvod  puirat  aiONis  tabulino  da- 
Buiua). 

If  A  B  be  the  line  of  the  vallnm,  C  will  repr^ 
sent  the  position  of  the  cohort  in  the  one  caae,  D 
in  the  other. 


Joaephns,  in  his  account  of  the  Jewish  war, 
takes  special  notice  of  the  Roman  encampments, 
and,  alUioogh  he  does  not  enter  into  minute  details, 
his  obserrations,  with  which  we  shall  conclude 
this  article,  form  a  useful  supplement  to  Hjginns. 
It  is  erident  from  the  numerous  artisans  for  whom 
workshopo  are  proyided,  from  the  towers  with 
which  the  Tallum  was  strengthened,  and  from  the 
precantion  of  setting  fire  to  OTeiry  thinir  Idt  behind, 
that  the  words  of  the  historian  refer  chidij  to 
Castra  Statira.  He  begins  by  remarking  (B.  J, 
iii  6)  that  the  Romans  when  intading  an  enemy^ 
country  never  luoard  an  enoagement  until  they 
have  fortified  a  camp  (o&  w^  Atrrorroi  iJuixus  % 
Ttixifrai  (rrpar^«rc8or),  which,  in  form,  is  a  square 
(duy&erpcrrai  8i  wap9fi€o\ij  rtrpdywos)^  with  four 
fiatei,  one  on  each  side.  The  rampart  by  which 
It  is  Burroonded  exhibits  the  appearance  of  a  wall 
furnished  with  towers  at  equ^  distances,  and  in 
the  spaces  between  the  towers  is  placed  the  artillery 
ready  for  immediate  service  (ro^f  rt  ^vtfcXcu^ 
Kol  Korrcnr^Xraf,  koI  ?u9o€6\a,  icol  war  A^cr^pior 
ipytufw  ri$4aety^  Surarra  wphs  rks  fioXi^  h-ot/ta). 
The  camp  is  divided  conveniently  by  streets,  in 
the  middle  are  the  tents  of  the  officers,  and  in  the 
very  centre  of  all  the  pnetorium  (rh  mriwr^iojf)  ; 
there  'im  also  a  forum  (inyopd  rtt  dwodtficrvrai), 
and  a  place  for  artificers  {x*tpor4xrau  x'^''\ 
of  whom  a  great  number  follow  the  army  wilb 
building  tool^  and  seats  for  the  tribunes  and  cen- 
turions (dttNcoi  Tc  XoxBtyois  Kol  Ta^idpxou)^  where 
they  decide  any  disputes  which  may  arise.  When 
necessarr  (ct  84  iirtiyoi)  a  ditch  is  dug  all  round, 
four  cubits  deep  and  four  cubits  broad. 

At  day  dawn  {M>  84  r^y  lo»)  all  the  soldiers 

repair  to  the  tents  of  their  respective  centuricna 

{M  robs  iKOTotrrdpxas)  and  salute  them:  the 

centurions  repair  to  the  tribunes  (irphs  rt^s  %%» 

I  Xdpx*^^  along  with  whom  all  the 
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(rafiafX'')  repur  to  the  coamundcr-in-elue^  (ram 
wbom  tlwf  TCCMT*  the  vitdiiracd  (nifulM')  uid 
tha  gsiwnl  mdo*  of  tlu  d^,  to  be  conT^sd  bj 
them  to  tlicEt  rapectira  diviuotu. 

When  a  onnp  ii  brokea  np,  it  (he  Em  bkit  of 
tha  tnimpM  the  nldun  itrik*  the  t«ati,  uid  pack 
up  the  DMniQi ;  at  the  lecond  they  load  the  molei 
and  other  bes«ti  of  burden,  lel  £n  to  trtry  thing 
which  could  piure  Mrricnble  to  an  enemy,  and 
■trad  like  connen  midj  to  itart  forward  on 
nu» ;  the  Ihiid  gim  the  lut  waning  that  i 
thing)  being  now  pt™red  areiy  man  nmit  be  _ 
bii  place.  Thea  the  henld,  itanding  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  geaenl,  demandi  tlirioe  if  they  an 
nady  for  war,  to  which  chey  all  refpond  with  loud 
and  lepealed  cheen  that  tbej  an  ready,  and  tor 
&»  niDtt  part,  being  filled  with  martial  ardonr, 
anddpate  the  qneation,  and  tbih  their  right  hands 
n  high  with  a  ihont.  (9.  J-,  iii.  5.  |  4.)  [W.B.] 
CATAGO-alA  (HoTryAym).  [AMiOUOI*.] 
CATAORAPHA.  [Pictdb*,] 
CATA'LOaUS  (miTcDurjtii),  the  catalogue  of 
tfaoae  penoDi  in  Athene  who  wen  liable  to  r^pilar 
military  lerTice,  Al  Athena,  thoee  penong  alone 
who  poaacHed  a  certain  amount  of  proper^,  wen 
allowed  to  lerre  in  the  regolar  in&nlry,  wtujil  the 
bwer  claM,  the  ibetei,  had  not  thii  piiiitege.  Thiia 
the  fbnner  are  oiled  al  ix  nTsA^yDu  arprrtior- 
T(t,  and  the  latter  al  ![<•  reS  meriAiymi.  (Xen. 
HtIL  iL  3.  i  90.)  Thoae  who  wen  eiempled  by 
their  age  frran  military  Krrice,  an  c^ed  bj 
Demoethenea  (Dt  Synl.  p.  l£7.)  et  irlp  thy 
inrrdAATer.  It  appean  to  haie  been  the  du^  of 
the  general!  {rrpaniiyol)  to  make  out  the  liit  of 
peTMU  liable  (o  eeryice  [AaraiTaus  Qtlaphx], 
m  which  duty  they  wen  pnbably  aauted  by  the 
demarchi,  and  aometimea  by  the  SmiXfirraJ.  (Dem. 
c  Falgti.  a.  120a) 

CATALU'SEOS  TOU  DEHOU  ORAPHE' 
(nraAAmii  Taii  Hum  Tpo^),  wai  u  action 
brought  againit  tfaoie  panooi  who  had  alleied,  or 
attempted  to  alter,  the  democratial  (onn  of  go- 
Temmeal  al  Athena.  A  penon  waa  alio  liable  to 
tliii  action  who  held  any  public  office  in  the  itale 
after  the  danocracy  had  been  lubierted.  (Andoc 
dt  Mjil.  p.  i6.)  Thia  action  ii  dowily  connected 
with  the  wpeSva-liu  ypaVh  Cw'  *pv&)fflf  T^i 
woAfiM,  f)  M  mrroX^d  toD  Sit/iau,  Demoatb. 
e.  Ttmoor.  p.  liS),  with  which  it  appean  in  Kime 
Maei  to  hare  been  almoat  idenUcaL  The  form  of 
proceeding  waa  the  nme  in  both  caaea,  namdy,  by 
miawfT/Mm.  In  the  caaa  of  mtrsA^mf  rov  Matm, 
the  paniihniait  waa  death  ;  the  pnperw  of  the 
oSender  wai  confiicntcd  to  the  atate,  and  a  tenth 
part  dedicated  to  Athena.  (Andoc  Dt  MjoL 
p.  48.) 

CATAPHHA'CTI  (nrdffiaicTai).  1.  Heary- 
armed  cavalry,  the  hortea  of  which  were  also  co- 
vered with  ddimiiTe  armour  (Sen.  ad  Virg.  Am, 
xL  771),»hencethejanial!edb7pDllui(L  UO) 
mpiw^ipie/iiirci.  The  annonr  of  the  honei  con- 
■iated  either  of  tcale  armour,  or  of  plstei  of  metal, 
which  bad  diBerent  nanui  accordinglo  the  parti  of 
the  body  which  they  jaiOaMi.  Pollu  (L  140) 
■peaks  of  the  wpefinwvISun',  w^^iof,  n^'a'', 
wfacrtfrltuir,  wofiawkiufltior,  wafa/aipBluir,  w»- 
fvirjiiilSiar.  Ammg  many  of  the  Eaatem  na^oni, 
who  placed  their  ddef  dependence  apea  their 
onby,  we  find  honei  protected  in  thia  manner  ; 
but  amoDg  the  Ronani  we  do  not  read  of  any 
bneoa  of  Uiia  deeoiptioa  till  the  later  timea  a'  the 


CATARACTA. 
HBpIre,  when  the  diadpline  of  the  legioiii  wai  d» 
itnyed,  and  the  chin   dependenea  bcgu  to   be 
placed  on  the  CBTsIry. 

Thii  ipeciea  of  troopi  wai  common  among  tha 
Paniani  from  the  eailieat  timti,  from  whom  it  wu 
adopted  bj  their  Hacedonian  oonqnerati.  (Lir. 
XUT.  48;  luyiL  40.)  In  the  army  of  the  elder 
Cyraa,  Senophon  (C^.  n.  4.  g  1)  layi  that  the 
honei  wen  protected  by  coreringa  (or  the  torehead 
and  cheat  (wpafurtrriSfoii  aal  wpoarfpfiSfui)  ; 
and  the  aame  waa  the  caae  with  the  army  of  Arta- 
lerxei,  when  he  fought  with  hia  yoonger  brother. 
(Xen.  Antdk  L  6.  S  70  ^'■"P*  of  t'''*  deKnption 
wen  called  dibaiiarii  by  the  Per  ' 


Man.  X1L  10  ;  com^aue  lAmprid.  AUi.  Sie.  £6) 
We  GtM  nad  of  lataphiBcti  in  the  Roman  army  in 
the  time  of  Conitantine^    (Amm.  Hait.  1.  e.} 

2.  The  word  wai  alio  applied  lo  ihini  which 
had  decki,  in  oppoution  to  ^abodi.    [Navia.] 

CATAPIRATER  (■>raw«p>n)p(a,  3aAlf ),  the 
load  oaed  in  uimding  {Ir  rif  $ii)iiCisy),0T  &lhom- 
ing  the  depth  of  water  in  navigaUon.  The  mode 
of  employing  thii  inatnunent  appeori  to  hare  nn- 

yean,  and  ia  deacribed  with  eiactneM  in  the  ac- 
count of  St.  Paul-i  Toyage  and  ihipwreck  al  Me- 
tile.  {AeU,  nrii.  28.)  A  cylindrical  piece  of 
lead  waa  attached  to  a  long  linei  lo  aa  to  admit  of 
being  thrown  into  the  water  in  adnnce  of  the 
vend,  and  to  link  r^idly  lo  the  botlran,  the  line 
being  marked  with  a  knot  al  each  hthom,  to  ats- 
■nre  the  deplh.  (laid.  Orig.  lii.  4  ;  Eoalath.  m 
IL  V.  396.)  By  amearing  the  bottom  of  the  lead 
with  tallow  (hwAdh,  Lucilina,  i^  Iiid.  L  c),  ape- 
dmena  of  the  ground  wen  bnnght  up,  ihowmg 
whether  it  waa  clay  (Hend.  iL  5),  gnvel,  or  hard 
-  ck.  [J.  Y.] 

CATAPULTA.     [ToHuaNiuir.] 
CATARACTA  (icirrii^^iljmii),  a  porlcullia,  w 
called  becaoae  it  fell  wiUi  Ereat  fbrce  and  a  loud 
According  to  Vegetiui  (,De  Re  Mil  it.  4), 
a  an  additional  defence,  loapeiuied  by  inn 
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ring!  aiu]  Topa^  bafon  tlu  gUei  ef  ■  d^.  In  woA 
■  nHniier  tut,  what  the  oxmj  had  eoma  np  to 
Iba  pie*,  tht  potcdllii  might  tn  lot  down  to  u  to 
ihal  thorn  in,  aad  to  aubls  the  beuogad  to  umil 
them  bum  aboTS.  In  tba  attompanying  plan  of 
th*  [vineiFa]  SDCranei  to  Pompsii,  then  on  two 
■idcnji  for  foot  paaengin,  and  a  mad  betwMU 
than,  (bnftcsi  faet  wide,  for  airiam.  The  gate) 
woB  placed  at  A,  A,  toniiiig  od  pinili  [CAaoaJ, 
m  ia  pored  bj  the  hfdea  in  the  paTemeat,  which 
.-,  _       •  ^     tj.y.       ,,......  .      .  . 


the  town;  : 


id  of  the  r 


wae  made  to  eude  m  rooim  ont  m  the  wall*.  The 
■dewaja,  lecDred  with  Bnaller  ptea^  weiv  roofed 
in,  whenae  the  portion  of  the  main  road  between 
the  eatea  (A,  A)  and  theiunciillta  (B,  B)  wsa  open 
to  Oe  d^.  When,  ihsafore,  an  attack  wB> 
made,  the  Hiiltnli  were  either  excluded  by  the 


LNiTid.  (FiiL 
niT.  7,  9  i  eonqt  Jm-.  n.  %  Sept.)         [J.  Y.) 

KATASKOPES  QRAPHB'  (mraom^f 
•ffa^\  an  actlcm  htooght  igainat  ipiai  at  Atfaou. 
If  a  117  *"  diacorered,  he  wu  phued  on  the 
la^  in  dader  to  obtain  infcvmatiaD  from  him,  and 
aftowarda  pnt  to  death.  (An^phaota,  Of.  Atlkm. 
u.  p,d6,  d.;  Dem.  Di  Cor.  p.  3T3j  Aeachin. 
a.C>Bi^  p.ai6;  Pint.  Fit.  ifaa  Oro/.  dl  848,a.) 
It  v^ftm  that  toreignen  only  van  iiatda  to  thi* 
aetioa ;  aince  dtiiena,  who  wen  gniltj  of  thi* 
arinte,  wen  acevaed  of  wpelofffa. 

CATASTA.    [SutTva.] 

CATEIA,  a  nuMQe  naed  in  war  br  the  Ger- 
Bma,  OaaU,andaoaie  of  the  Italian  nationa  (Viig. 
Atm.  TO.  741 ;  TaL  Flat  tL  83 ;  AhL  QtM  z. 
IS),  aappoaed  to  naamble  the  aclia.  (Serr.  n 
Am.  L  e. ;  laid.  Or^  iriiL  7.)  It  prabablj  bad 
'     ,the  Wc'  ■ 


I,  to  W»,  M 
ATELLA.    [ 


,'  and,  if  ao,  the  V 
Mo,  to   cut   or  mansla, 
DtaAj  allied  to  it.       [J.  Y 


.        ^  .  ,  [J.Y.J 

CATEIXa.    [CaTiHA.] 

CATEllA,  dim.  CATELLA  (biwii,  dim 
txicur,  iXiwaur),  a  chain.  The  chaina  whic 
wen  of  (operior  nine,  either  on  i 


Tbaip 

Ironaa  lampa,  in  aoJea  [LmnAj  ,and 

far  the  penon,  eapeciall;  necldacM  (UaHU,i],ahDW 

a  great  mie^  of  elegant  and  Inganioiia  paltemi. 

Beaidea  a  pUn  circle  or  oral,  the  aepaiate  link  i> 

(Aan  ahaped  like  the  flgnn  8,  or  ia  a  bar  with  a 

drde  at  each  end,  or  aaaumea  other  foimi,  aome  of 


iJattad  wm  at  limaA,  like  tb  paid  c 

the  loweal  Ggnn  of  the  woodoot. 

Theaa  Taloable  chaina  wen  aooiatinwa  giTen  aa 
nwatda  to  the  aoldiera  (Lir.  izziT.  SI)  ;  bat  thaj 
were  oomnonly  worn  bj  women  (Hnr.  i^.  i.  17. 
Si),  either  on  the  neck  (repl  ri*  tfdxn^^r 
AMvua;  Henander,  p.  92,  ed.  Main.),  or  roond 
the  waiat  (Plin.  /f.JV.  uiiii.  12);  and  were  naed 
to  Bupend  peaiia,  or  Jewell  aet  in  gold,  keja, 
locketa,  and  other  trinketi.  [J.  Y.] 

CATERVA'RIl.     [OLaDUTOKn.] 
CATHEDRA,  a  aeat;  bat  the  term  waa  mora 
particnladr  ^iplied  to  the  aofi  aaata  Mad  by  wo- 


aaiea  (nato-  ^taiMani  eaOtdrat,  UaiL  iil  63,  ir. 
79  1  Hot.  5U.  I  10.  Gl ;  Pnn.  it.  9.  37).  The 
csthadiae  were,  no  doobt,  of  varioni  fbnni  and 
iiaaa  ;  b<U  they  oanall;  appear  to  hare  had  backa 
to  them,  ai  ia  the  caae  in  the  one  repreaenled  in 
the  annexed  woodcnt,  whieh  ia  taken  &nn  Sir 
William  Hanultm'i  w<ak  on  Oraek  Taaea.  On 
the  eathedim  ia  aeUod  a  bride,  who  i*  being  &nned 
hf  a  lemala  alare  wHh  a  fa  made  of  peacock'i 


Women  «.  __.  __. 
abroad  in  thete  catbediae  iuitead  of  in  lecticae, 
which  iffiutice  wai  aometimea  adopted  by  effemi- 
nate peraona  of  the  other  aei  (aaito  0(rniw_^niAir 
eoAedra,  Jut.  Sat.  L  fl£  ;  compan  ii.  £1).  The 
word  (sthedia  waa  alao  applied  ta  the  chair  or 
pulpit  from  which  lecturea  were  read.  (Jot.  Sal. 
viL  20Si  Hait  L  77.)  Compan BOt^r,  jbtna, 
ToL  i.  p.  35 ;  Schefler,  Dt  Aa  VdiiaL  'a.  t. 

CATILLUa.    IC»rn(ua.] 

CATINU3,  or  CATINUII,  a  largo  diah,  _on 
which   fiih   a    ■ 


Hence  Honce  ipeaki  of  an  amita  pc 

indication  of  niggardUnw  on  uu  part  i 

(Hor.  £>.  ii    4.  77  I  Pefi.  iii-^H-)    ^^^'''^ 


of  the  boat. 


CAVAE'DIUM.    [DoKoa. 

CAVEA.    (THEATMm.1 

CAUPO.      The   nature  of 
canpo  ia  explained  bj  Oaiua  {Jd  Bdi^  Fronae. 
Dig.  4.  tiL9.  -  "     " ' '-• 


taostar.**  The  eaopo  lodg«d  tnrellen  in 
hnuMiUid,  though  hia  honia  wai  not  opeoei 
tba  Mft  kaning  of  tnTallcn'  goodi,  jti  h« 
umnnUa  tor  that  goodi  if  italen  ant  of  bu 

Tht  ^nates'*  edict  wu  fa  tfali  fimn :  "  Naotu 
(cuncTB  bjaa),  cupoDH^  itBbaljn]  (penons  who 
kept  fUbl»  fai  beuti),  quod  cajiuqtw  MUrnm 
fore  ncepoint,  oiii  mtitoent,  in  «»  jniliciiuii 
dabo."  Bj  thii  edict  nich  penant  woe  made  ge- 
aatUj  liable  ftr  the  thiogi  vhich  cwne  lata  Ihnr 
are  ;  tar  the  woidi  "  qood  cnjaiqne  bItshi  fon 
nceperiat,"  ue  explained  thiu,  "  qumconqae  rem 
.- !_.  -     Pjij  jf  (he  goodi  of  the 


B  action  which  the 
edict  gare  wu  "in  bcUun,"  ei  in  aetioD  on  the 
cite  :  and  it  wu  Honoaria,  that  ii,  given  bj  the 
pcMtn.  The  naaoB  irti;  an  Hcooniia  actio  wai 
allowed,  thoogh  then  might  be  aetione*  drilei,  ii 
■iplained  lij  Pompmihia  (qnoted  by  Ulpian,  Ad 
Edictiim,I>ig.  1.  tit9li.S.§l):  in  mtani  cuea 
there  might  be  m  actio  locati  et  condocti,  iv 
an  actio  depoiiti,  againit  the  csupo ;  bnt  in  the 
actio  locati  et  condncti,  the  eanpo  would  be  en- 
iwerable  onlir  for  culpa,  and  in  ihe  actio  depodti 
be  wonid  be  aniweimhle  ddIt  for  dolu,  whenaa  in 
thii  hoDomia  actio  he  «u  mble  stcd  if  then  wa« 
no  cal|a,  except  in  the  excepted  oms,  The  Bog- 
liih  bnr  at  to  liability  of  an  innkeeper  is  the  lame. 
(Kent  B.  Shndurd,  2  B.  ft  Ad.  SOS, )     [Q.  L.] 

CAUPO'NA,  (ignified,  1.  An  ina,  where  tta- 
T^Iui  obtained  fMd  and  lodgfaig )  in  which  hoh 
It  aniwand  to  the  Qraek  woidi  rariomior, 
Karayiymr,  and  mmUiwit.  2.  A  ihop,  where 
wine  and  nadj-dreued  meat  wen  told,  and  ihoa 
conmonded  to  the  Onek  HtntAtuw.  The  per- 
■m  who  kept  a  caapona  wai  called  coapo. 

It  hai  been  momtuned  bf  many  writen  that 
the  Qfeeki  and  Rotnaiu  had  no  inni  iar  the  ac- 
commodalioa  of  penoot  of  any  m^ectability,  and 
that  their  eampomit  and  ira>-S«tia  were  mere 
hnuen  of  ihelter  (or  the  toweal  cloeiet.  That  nich, 
howCTcr,  wu  not  the  caee,  an  attentire  penual  of 
the  duriol  authon  will  lofficiently  ahow ;  though 
it  ii,  at  the  eome  time,  vei;  erident  that  their 
hooM*  of  public 
eitha  in  uie  or 


Onti  Imu,  —  The  facejulali^  of  the  earticM 
Ijmei  of  Qreece  rendered  inni  imneceuary  ;  bat  in 
later  time*  thej  appear  to  haie  been  toj  nnne- 
af  Alheni  wen 
10  anil  thenueWe*  of  the  ac- 
canunodatii}nornichhoaiea(AeKhin.Z)fli^liIi.  Lig, 
p.  273),  u  well  aa  priTBle  penoni.  (Cic  Di  Din. 
I  27,  /«.  ii.  4.)  In  addition  to  which,  H  ma; 
be  remarked,  that  the  great  number  of  feitivali 
wiiich  wete  celebrated  in  the  diBerent  lowne  of 
Qieece,  beoidei  the  four  grtal  national  fcednli, 
to  which  pemma  flocked  from  all  part*  of  the 
Hellenic  worid,  mnet  hare  required  a  coniiderable 
nmnber  of  imu  to  accommodate  (tnngen,  not  onl; 
in  the  pkeea  whne  the  ftatiTali  were  celebrated, 
but  alio  on  the  nadi  In^ng  to  tboee  place*. 
(BMiker,  aariJiM,  toL  L  p.  134.) 

The  word  uniXtur  ugnified,  M  ha*  been  al- 
ready remnked,  a  place  wh«e  win*  and  nady- 


noo.      The  public  am 
conunodation  oi  nch  hoi 


CAUPONA. 

wdli.  KimXM  Bgnite 
m  getMral  a  retail  tiader,  who  eidd  gDod*  in  mall 
qnantttieo,  whence  he  ia  lometinKa  <alfed  wa\f^ 
obniXoi,  and  hit  bunneai  nAryKnrtAeif  V  (Dem. 
a  Dia^tador.  p.  ISSS  ;  Aiirtoph.  /■fat  IIS6  t 
Pollux,  riL  12)  ;  bat  the  term  ie  mote  particnlarlT 
■nplied  to  a  pensn  who  jold  readj-draaed  pnn- 
uena,  and  eepedallj  vine  in  mall  qoanlitiea. 
(Plat  dors.  p.  S\B.)  When  ■  retail  deakr  ia 
other  coaunoditiei  u  noken  of^  the  name  of  Ui 
tnde  ia  nanoUy  prefixed  {  thai  we  read  of  wpetfb- 
TowimJuit  (Pint  ParieJ.  21),  hXw  ibIvdXm 
(Arinoph.  Far,  117fi),  ifitmr  kAwhJuh  (M. 
439),  Ptttuatirtfiiu,  ftc  In  theoe  Koii^fta 
onlj  pertoni  of  the  terj  lowcat  clow  ware  aocua- 
tomed  to  eat  and  driiik.  (leoiT.  ^rau^  c  IB ; 
Becker,  CkiriUa,  toI  L  b  2G9,  Ac) 

2.  Aoiua  [mu,  —  A  Roman  inn  waa  called  not 
onlj  cat^oma,  but  alio  toAania  and  tabtnta  dmr- 
Along 


all  the  great  roadi  of  Italj  then  wen  iana,  aa 
■ee  from  the  deaciiption  which  Hacace  giTe*  of  hla 
jontnaj  fiom  Rimia  to  Bnmdiuom  ^SaL,  i.  5), 


thon^  the  aeeoB 


which  tiu;  offtnd  w  . 
genarauT  a  a  poor  kind.  We  alao  find  mention 
of  pubbc  imu  in  Itah  in  other  paawgaa.  (Ci& 
pro  CbmL  G9,  PkU.  u.  31 ;  Hoi.  E^.  L  11. 11 ; 
Propeit.  IT.  B.  19;  Atlt  <f  &*  ApotOt*,  zzriii. 
IS.)  At  Bom^  Ihse  man  hsTe  been  manj  inni 
to  loconuaodate  atnwgen,  bnt  the;  are  haidl;  erar 
qwken  o£  We,  haweveT,  find  frequent  mention 
cf  houaea  where  wine  and  readj-dreaaed  proriaioni 
were  aold,  and  which  appear  to  haTe  been  ruime- 
roui  in  al!  porta  of  the  dt;.  The  houaea  where 
peraoui  were  allowed  to  eat  and  drink  were  uauoUj 
called  Popaaa  and  not  eanponoe ;  and  the  keepen 
of  them,  Pofot.  The;  were  piincipBllj  fieqnented 
b;  (UTea  and  the  lower  daaaea  (Cic  Pro  MU.  24), 


and  were  conaequentl;  only  fomiahed  with  atoola 
to  dt  upcn  iiutead  of  coochet,  w'  "      '  '  ' 

70)   calla   t"  "     ■  ■ 


*,  whence  Hmtial  (t. 


X  ia  illnatraled  b;  a  paining  finmd  at 

round  a  tripod  table.     The  dram  of'ti 
figure)  ia  rema^ble  for  the  hooda,  which  ic 


lev  u*a  cnpa 
from  their 

orden.     Abore  them  ore  diSerenl  aorta  of  eotabtei 
hung  upon  a  row  of  peg^ 

The  Titrmojioiia,  which  are  quken  of  m  th* 
article  Calidi,  appear  to  have  been  the  Bme  ai 
the  popinae.  Man;  of  theie  popinae  wen  Utile 
better  than  the  iMpanaria  or  brathdi :  whanca 


CAUTIO. 

Honoe  {Sat  iL  4.  62)  calls  tlwm  timMMKiat 
papimoM.  The  wine-ihop  at  Pompeu^  where  the 
paintiog  deicribed  abore  waa  found,  teems  to  haTe 
been  a  boose  of  this  description ;  fat  behind  the 
ahop  then  is  an  inner  chamber  wmtainiTig  paint- 
ings of  eyerj  species  of  indecencj.  (OellVi  Pom- 
pmma^  roh  iL  pu  10.)  The  gflasas,  which  ate 
sometimes  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
popinae  (Suet  Tib,  34),  were  brothels,  whence 
thej  are  often  dassed  with  the  butra,  (lar.  xxri 
3;  Cie.  PUL  ziii.  11,  Pro  £M.  9.)  Under  the 
empegias  many  attempts  were  made  to  r^gnlate  the 
popinae,  bat  apparently  with  little  soeoess.  Ti< 
tnciiis  fiorbad  all  cooked  prorisians  to  be  sold  in 
these  shoDs  (Snet  T&.  84) ;  and  Chradins  com- 
manded tnem  to  be  shut  np  altogether.  (Dion 
Gasa.  Ix.  6.)    They  iqipear,  howeTer,  to  haTe  been 


CAUTIO. 
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opened  Mam,  if  they  were  erer  closed ;  for 
Neco  oomman£d  that  nothing  should  be  sold  in 
them  bnt  different  kinds  of  cooked  pulse  or  y^ge- 
tables  (Snet  JV<r.  16 ;  I^n  Cass.  IziL  14) ;  and 
an  edict  to  the  same  eflRsct  was  also  published  by 
VMpasian.    (Dion  Ctess.  Izri  10.) 

PenoDs  who  kept  inns  or  booses  of  pablic  enter- 
'■*»»™*'^  of  any  kmd,  were  held  in  low  estimation 
both  amonff  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (Theophr. 
dor,  6 ;  PkL  X^.  xL  pp.  918, 919)  ;  and  thoogh 
the  epithets  of  p^fidi  and  maUgmi^  which  Horace 
gives  to  them  {SaL  i  1.  29,  L  5.  4),  may  refer 
only  to  partieolar  innkemra,  ytit  they  seem  to  ex- 
press the  common  opinion  entertained  respecting 
the  whole  dass.  (Zell,  Die  Wirtk$kaMmr  d.  AUe»; 
Stockmann,  De  PcfAui;  Becker,  Qalbu^  tqI.  L 
ppw227— 236.) 
CAUSA  LIBERA'Lia  [Asbutob.] 
CAUSAE  PROBATIO.  [Civita&] 
CAUSIA  <cavtf(a),  a  hat  with  a  broad  brim, 
which  was  made  of  felt  and  worn  by  the  Mao^ 
donian  kings.  (Valer.  Ma^  t.  1.  §  4.)  Its  form 
is  seen  in  the  annexed  figures,  which  are  takm 
fiem  «  fictile  vase,  and  fiom  a  medal  of  Alexander 


I.  ef  Macedon.  The  Romans  adopted  it  firom  the 
Mscedonians  (Plant  MiL  Ohr.  vr.  4.  42,  Pen. 
L  X  76  :  Antip.  Thess.  m  Bnmekii  AnaL  ii.  Ill), 
and  more  especially  the  Emperor  Caracalla,  who 
wed  to  imitate  Alexander  the  Great  in  his  cos- 
tume.    (Heredian.  IT.  8.  9  5.)  [J.Y.] 

CAU'TIO,  CAVE'RE.  These  words  are  of 
freqioent  oecoirence  in  the  Roman  classical  writers 
and  jorists,  and  haTe  a  great  Tariety  of  significa- 
taons  atceording  to  the  matter  to  which  they  refer. 
Their  genenl  signification  is  that  of  security  giTen 
by  ene  nenon  to  another ;  also  security  or  legal 
a^ety  wnich  one  penon  obtains  by  the  adrice  or 
aasistaaee  of  another.  The  general  tezm  (cautio) 
ii  diitriboted  into  its  species  according  to  tiie  par- 
ticular kind  of  the  security,  which  may  be  by 
satasdatio,  by  a  fidejussio,  and  in  yarions  other 
vsy&    The  genffU  sense  of  the  word  emtio  is 


accordingly  modified  by  its  adjuncts,  as  cautio 
fidejussoria,  pigneratida,  or  hypothecaria,  and  so 
on.  Cautio  is  used  to  express  both  the  security 
which  a  magistratus  or  a  judex  may  require  one 
party  to  give  to  another,  which  applies  to  cases 
where  there  is  a  matter  in  dispute  of  which  a 
court  has  ahready  cognisance ;  and  also  the  secu- 
rity which  is  giTen  and  receiTed  by  and  between 
parties  not  in  litigation.  The  words  cantio  and 
caTore  are  more  particulariy  used  in  the  latter 


If  a  thiqg  is  made  a  security  from  one  psnon  to 
another,  the  cantio  beeomes  a  matter  of  pignus  or 
of  hypoiheca ;  if  the  cantio  is  the  engagement  of  « 
surety  on  behalf  of  a  prindpal,  it  is  a  cantio  fide- 
jussoriik 

The  cantio  was  most  firequently  a  writings  which 
expressed  the  object  of  the  parties  to  it ;  aooord- 
ingly  the  word  cautio  came  to  signify  both  the  in- 
strument {ekiroffr(gi)kmm  or  intinimmititm)  and  the 
object  which  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  instnunent 
to  secure.  (Dig.  47.  tit  2.  s.  27.)  Cioero  (Ad 
Din.  Tii  18)  uses  the  expression  eimtio  ddngrapH 
md.  The  phrase  oeRwre  mUqmd  aHemi  expessed 
the  fiKt  of  one  penon  giring  securi^  to  another  as 
to  some  particular  thi^  or  act  (Dig.  29.  tit  2. 
B.9;  S5.titl.s.l8.) 

Ulpian  (Dig.  46.  tit  5)  diTides  the  praetoriae 
stipulationes  into  three  species,  judidales,  cantio- 
nales,  communes ;  and  he  defines  the  cantionales 
to  be  those  which  are  equiTalent  to  an  action 
{imatar  aetitmi*  habeui)  and  are  a  good  groond  for 
a  new  action,  as  the  stipulationes  &  l^gatis,  tntela, 
mtam  rem  habere,  and  damnum  infe^um.  Can- 
tbnes  then,  which  were  a  branch  of  stipulationes, 
were  such  oonlzacts  as  would  be  ground  of  actions. 
The  following  enmples  will  exphiin  the  passsge  of 
Ulpian. 

In  many  cases  a  heres  eould  not  saiUy  pay 
legacies,  unless  the  legatee  gaTe  security  (oaarfio) 
to  refimd  in  case  the  will  under  which  he  daimed 
should  torn  out  to  be  bad.  (Diff.  5.  tit  8.  s.  17.) 
The  Mudana  cantio  uplied  to  Uie  case  of  testa- 
mentaiy  conditionB,  wnich  fonsisted  in  not  doing 
some  act,  which,  if  done,  would  dspriTo  the  heres 
or  legatarios  of  the  hereditas  or  the  legacy.  In 
order  that  the  perMO  who  could  take  the  hereditas 
or  the  legacy  in  the  oTent  of  the  oonditioin  being 
broken,  might  haTe  the  property  secured,  he  was 
entitled  to  hare  the  Moaana  cantio.  (Dig.  35. 
tit  1.  s.  7, 18,  73.)  The  heres  was  also  in  some 
cases  bound  to  giTO  security  lor  the  payment  of 
l^acies,  or  the  legatee  was  entitled  to  the  Bonorom 
PoBsessio.  Tutores  and  cumtores  were  required  to 
giTe  security  {tatimian)  for  the  due  administration 
of  the  property  intrusted  to  them,  unless  the  tutor 
was  appointed  by  testament,  or  imless  the  curator 
was  a  curator  legitimus.  (Gains,  i  199.)  A  pro- 
curator who  sued  in  the  name  of  an  absent  party, 
might  be  required  to  giye  securitr  that  the  absent 
party  would  consent  to  be  conduded  by  the  act  of 
ids  procurator  (Id,  It.  99);  this  security  was  a 
species  satisdationis,  indnded  undet  the  genus 
cantio.  (Dig.  46.  tit  8.  s.  8,  13»  18,  &c.)  In  the 
ease  of  damnum  infectum,  the  owner  of  the  land  or 
properly  threatened  with  the  mischief  might  daim 
security  from  the  person  who  was  threatening  the 
mischief  (Cie.  lip,  4 ;  Gains,  It.  81 ;  Dig.  48. 
tit  8.  s.  5.) 

If  a  Tcaodor  sold  a  thing,  it  was  usual  ftr  him 
to  declare  that  he  had  a  good  title  to  it,  and  thai 
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if  any  penoD  noorend  it  from  ih&  parcbaMr  by  a 
better  title,  he  would  make  it  good  to  the  pur- 
chaier;  and,  in  aome  caiea,  the  caatio  was  for 
doable  the  Talne  of  the  thmg.  (Dig.  21.  tit  2. 
a.  60.)    This  was,  in  fiMt,  a  wananty. 

The  word  caatio  was  also  apiklied  to  the  release 
which  a  debtor  obtained  firom  nis  creditor  on  satis- 
fying his  demand :  in  this  sense  caatio  is  eqaiva- 
lent  to  a  modem  receipt ;  it  is  the  debtor*ls  security 
against  the  same  demand  being  made  a  second 
time.  (Cic  BimL  5  ;  Di^.  46.  tit  8.  s.  89,  94.) 
Thos  caTere  ab  aliqno  signifies  to  obtain  this  kind 
of  wMority.  A  person  to  whom  the  osos  fructos 
of  a  thing  was  given,  n^ght  be  required  to  give 
seeority  that  he  would  enjoy  and  use  it  properiy, 
and  not  waste  it    (Dig.  7.  tit  9.) 

CaTere  is  also  applied  to  express  the  professional 
advice  and  assistance  of  a  bwyer  to  his  client  for 
his  conduct  in  any  legal  matter.  (Cic.  Ad  Fam. 
lit  1,  Til  6,  iVt>  Mumta,  c  10.) 

The  word  cavere  and  its  derivatiTes  are  also 
used  to  express  the  provisions  of  a  bw,  by  which 
any  thing  is  forbidden  or  ordered,  as  in  the  phrase, 

Ac  It  is  also  used  to  express  the  words  in  a  will, 
by  which  a  testator  dedaies  his  wish  that  certain 
things  ^onld  be  done  after  his  death.  The  pre- 
paration of  the  instruments  of  cautio  was,  of  couiie, 
the  business  of  a  lawyer.  [Q.  L.] 

CEADAS  (Kfdaaf)  or  CAEADAS  (KoidSor), 
was  a  deep  cavern  or  chasm,  like  the  BanUknm  at 
Athens^  into  which  the  Spartans  were  accustomed 
to  thrust  persons  condemned  to  death.  (Thuc.  i. 
184 ;  Stnb.  viiL  p.  367 ;  Pans.  iv.  ia§4;Suidu, 
#.«.  Bdpotfpor,  KoidSof,  KcdlSof.) 

CEDIT  DIES.    [LsoATUM.] 

CEliERES,  are  said  to  have  been  three  hun- 
dred horsemen,  who  formed  the  body-guard  of 
Romulus  both  in  peace  and  war  (Idv.  i  15 ;  Dio- 
nys.  ii.  18 ;  Plut  Rom.  26).  There  can,  however, 
be  little  doubt  that  these  Celeres  were  not  simply 
^e  body-guard  of  the  king,  but  were  the  same  as 
the  equites,  or  horsemen,  a  &ct  which  is  expressly 
stated  by  some  writen  (Plin.  H,  N.  xxxiiL  2.  s.  9), 
and  implied  by  others  (Dionys.  L  a).  [Eqoitss.] 
The  etymology  of  Celeres  is  variously  given.  Some 
writers  derived  it  from  their  leader  Cder,  who  was 
said  to  have  slain  Remus,  but  most  writen  con- 
nected it  with  the  Greek  tc4\rit^  in  reference  to  the 
quickness  of  their  service.  (Serv.  tut  Vin,  Aen, 
XL  608.)  Niebuhr  supposes  odena  to  be  identical 
with  patrieiit  and  maintains  that  the  former  word 
was  the  name  of  the  whole  class  as  distinguished 
fiom  the  rest  of  the  nation  {HitL  of  Rome,  vol.  I 
p.  831) ;  but  although  the  equites  were  at  firrt 
unoubtedly  chosen  from  the  patricians,  there  seems 
no  reason  for  believing  that  the  word  eeUrei  was 
synonymous  with  pairion. 

The  Celeres  were  under  the  command  of  a  7W- 
Immu  Cderumy  who  stood  in  the  same  relation  to 
the  king,  as  tfie  magister  eqititum  did  in  a  subse- 
quent period  to  the  dictator.  He  occupied  the 
second  place  in  the  state,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
king  had  the  right  of  convoking  the  comitia. 
Whether  he  was  i^pointed  by  the  king,  or  elected 
by  the  comitia,  has  been  questioned,  but  the  former 
is  the  more  probable.  (Lyd.  De  Mag.  114;  Pom- 
pon, ds  Ong.  Jur,  in  Dig.  1.  tit  2.  s.  2.  §§  15, 
19 ;  Dionys.  iv.  71  ;  eomp.  Becker,  HcuuUmek  dw 
BSmi$ek.  AliBrtk,  vol  iL  part  L  pp.  289,  888.) 

CELIiA,  in  its  primary  senses  means  a  store- 
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room  of  any  kind.  (Vair.  D$  Ling,  Lai.  v.  162. 
ed.  MiiUer.)  Of  these  there  were  various  de- 
scriptions, which  took  their  distinguishing  deno- 
minations from  the  articles  they  contained,  as,  for 
instance,  the  eeUa  pmnana  or  penaria,  the  ceBa 
oiUairia  and  oeBa  mnaina.  The  ^ve  to  whom  the 
charge  of  these  stores  was  intrusted,  was  called 
eaUarim  (Plant  OagoL  iv.  2. 115  ;  Senec.  Ep.  122), 
or  promnu  (Colum.  xiL  8),  or  eondut,  **  quia  promit 
quod  oondUum  eat  **  (compare  Hor.  Oirm.  i  9.  7, 
iii.  21.  8),  and  sometimes  promMs-condua  and  pro- 
mrator  pmn.  (Plant  Paeud.  ii.  2.  14.)  This  an- 
swers to  our  butier  and  housekeep^. 

Any  number  of  small  rooms  clustered  together 
like  the  cells  of  a  honeycomb  (Virg.  Otorg.  iv.  164) 
were  also  termed  eallae  ;  hence  the  dormitories  of 
slaves  and  menials  are  called  eeOae  (Cic  PkiL 
ii  27 ;  Columella,  i.  6),  and  eaUae  fatmiUarieat. 
(Vitrnv.  vi  10.  p.  182)  in  distinction  to  a  bed- 
chamber, which  was  eabiadum.  Thus  a  sleeping- 
room  at  a  pubUchouse  is  also  termed  edia.  (Petron. 
55.)  For  the  same  reason  the  dens  in  a  brothel 
are  eaOae,  (Petron.  8 ;  Juv.  SaL  vL  128.)  Each 
female  occupied  one  to  herself  (Ibid.  122%  over 
which  her  name  and  the  price  of  her  fovours  were 
inscribed  (Senec.  Controo.  L  2) ;  hence  ceQa  w- 
acripUa  means  a  brothel.  (Mart  xL  45.  1.)  CaUa 
oaUarii  (Vitruv.  vl  10  ;  Petron.  29),  or  jaautaria 
(Suet  VUOL  16),  is  the  porter's  lodge. 

In  the  baths  the  edla  ealdaria,  tqaidana,  and 
frigidaria,  were  those  which  contamed  respectively 
the  warm,  tepid,  and  cold  bath.    [Balnbai.] 

The  interior  of  a  temple^  that  is  the  part  in- 
cluded within  the  outside  shell,  ariK6s  (see  the 
lower  woodcut  in  Antab),  was  also  csUed  ooOo. 
There  was  sometimes  more  than  one  eaOa  within 
the  same  peristyle  or  under  the  same  roof;  in 
which  case  they  were  either  turned  back  to  back, 
as  in  the  temple  of  Rome  and  Venus,  built  by 
Hadrian  on  the  Via  Sacra,  the  remains  of  whicJi 
are  still  visible ;  or  parallel  to  each  other,  as  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Optimus  Maximus  in  the  CimitoL 
In  such  instances  each  cell  took  the  name  of  the 
deity  whose  statue  it  contained,  as  eeOa  Jovis,osBa 
Junonis,  oella  Minervae.  [A.  R.] 

CELLAHIUS.    [Cblla.] 

CENOTA'PHIUBi,  a  cenotaph  (icavhs  and 
rdi^s)  was  an  empty  or  honorary  tomb,  erected  as 
a  memorial  of  a  person  whose  body  was  buried 
elsewhere,  or  not  found  for  burial  at  alL  (Compw 
Thuc.  ii  84 ;  Virg.  Aen.  iil  808.) 

Cenotaphia  were  considered  as  rs^ioso,  and 
therefore  divmi  jturia,  till  a  rescript  of  the  em- 
perors Antoninus  and  Verus  pronounced  them  not 
to  be  so.  (Heinec  AnL  Rom.  ii  1.)      [R.  WJ 

CENSITOR    [C»N80R.] 

CENSUA^ES.    [CBNgoR.] 

CENSOR  {riforriif),  the  name  of  two  magis- 
trates  of  high  rank  in  the  Roman  republic.  Their 
office  was  called  Cbwiira  (ri/itrrtia  or  riforrla}. 
The  Gaswt,  which  was  a  register  of  Romao 
citusens  and  of  their  property,  was  first  estab- 
lished by  Servius  Tullius,  the  fiftii  king  of  Rom^ 
After  the  expulsion  of  the  kinn  it  was  taken 
by  the  consuls ;  and  special  magistrates  were  not 
appointed  for  the  pnipose  of  taking  it  till  the 
year  &  a  448.  The  reason  of  tms  alteration 
was  owing  to  the  appointment  in  the  preeeding 
year  of  tribuni  militum  with  consular  power  in 
place  of  the  consuls ;  and  as  these  tribunes  might 
be  plebeians,  the  patrioians  deprited  the  conial% 
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aid  CMnemimtly  their  repratentatiyei,  the  tri- 
limei,  of  the  i%ht  of  taking  the  censu,  and  en- 
mated  it  to  two  magiatxates,  called  Cbiwm,  who 
were  to  be  chosen  excInsiTel j  from  the  patridana. 
The  magiatracj  continued  to  be  a  patrician  one 
till  a.  c.  351,  when  C  Mardoa  Rntilua  waa  the 
fixBt  plebeian  oenaor  (Liv.  vii.  22).  Twelve  ^ean 
afterwarda,  &  c.  339,  it  wai  pnmded  by  one  of 
die  Pnhlilian  laws,  that  one  of  the  oenaoii  must 
necwaarily  be  a  plebeian  (LIt.  viii.  \2\  bnt  it  waa 
not  tin  &  c.  280  that  a  plebeian  cenaor  perfbnned 
the  solemn  purification  of  the  people  (butrum  am- 
didit,  LiT.  EpU.  13).  In  &  a  131  the  two  censors 
wen  iat  the  fixst  time  plebeians. 

There  were  always  two  censors,  becaose  the  two 
ooBsoIa  had  prerionsly  taken  the  censos  together. 
If  one  of  the  censors  died  during  the  time  of  his 
office,  another  had  at  first  to  be  chosen  in  his 
stead,  as  in  the  case  of  the  consuls.  This,  how- 
erer,  happened  only  once,  namely,  in  b.  a  393  ; 
becMise  the  capture  of  Rome  by  ike  Oaula  in  this 
lostrom  excited  religious  fears  against  the  practice 
(  LiT.  y.  31).  From  this  time,  if  one  of  the  censors 
died,  his  colleague  resigned,  uid  two  new  censors 
wen  chosen.  (Liy.  yi  27,  ix.  34,  xxiy.  48^ 
xxyiL  6.) 

The  censors  were  elected  in  the  comitia  cen- 
toriata  held  under  the  presidascy  of  a  oonsuL 
(Ocfl.  xiii  15 ;  Liy.  xL  45.)  Niebuhr  supposes 
that  they  were  at  first  elected  by  the  comitia 
coriata,  and  that  their  election  was  confirmed  by 
the  centuries ;  but  there  is  no  authority  fi>r  thu 
tnppoaition,  and  the  truth  of  it  depends  entirely 
apon  tile  correctness  of  his  views  respecting  the 
election  of  the  consuls.  [Consul.]  It  was  ne- 
cessary that  both  censors  should  be  elected  on  the 
same  day ;  and  accordingly  if  the  voting  for  the 
second  was  not  finished,  the  election  of  the  first 
went  fiir  nothing,  and  new  comitia  had  to  be  held. 
(Liv.  ix.  34.)  The  comitia  for  the  election  of  the 
censon  wen  held  under  different  auspices  from 
those  at  the  deetion  of  the  consuls  and  pnetors  ; 
and  the  censors  were  accordingly  not  regarded  as 
their  colleagues,  although  they  Ukewise  possessed 
the  flMCMKa  amapieia  (OeU.  xiiL  15).  The  comitia 
were  held  by  the  consuls  of  the  year  very  soon 
after  they  had  entered  upon  their  office  (Liv.  xxiv. 
10,  xxxix.  41)  ;  and  the  censors,  as  soon  as  they 
were  elected  and  the  censorial  power  had  been 
granted  to  them  by  a  /«  eaUuriata,  were  fiilly 
inatalled  in  their  office.  (Cic.  de  Leg,  Agr,  iL  11 ; 
Liv*  xL  45.)  Am  a  general  principle  the  only 
persona  eligible  to  the  office  were  those  who  had 
previooaly  been  consuls ;  bnt  a  few  exceptions 
occur.  At  first  there  was  no  law  to  prevent  a 
person  being  censor  a  second  time  ;  but  the  only 
person,  who  was  twice  elected  to  the  office,  was 
C.  Mazciua  Rutilus  in  b.  a  265  ;  and  he  brought 
Ibiwaid  a  law  in  this  year,  enacting  that  no  one 
should  be  chosen  censor  a  seo>nd  time,  and  re- 
cdved  in  consequence  the  surname  of  Censorinus. 
(Pint  (hrioL  1 ;  VaL  Max.  iv.  1.  §  3.) 

The  censfvship  is  distinguished  itma  all  other 
Roman  magistracies  hy  the  length  of  time  during 
which  it  was  held.  The  censors  were  originally 
diosen  for  a  whole  lustrum,  that  is,  a  period  of 
five  yean  ;  but  their  office  was  limited  to  eighteen 
months,  as  eariy  as  ten  years  after  its  insti- 
tution (b.  a  433),  by  a  law  of  the  dictator 
Mam.  Aemilitts  Mamercinus  (Liv.  iv.  24,  ix.  33). 
The  censors  also  held  a  very   peculiar  position 
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with  respect  to  rank  and  dignity.  No  impsrinm 
was  bestowed  upon  them,  and  aooordingly  they 
had  no  lictors.  (Zonar.  vii  19.)  The^dsamroi 
was  gnmted  to  them  W  a  &*  esHteriata,  and  not 
by  the  curiae,  and  in  uat  respect  they  were  in- 
ferior in  power  to  the  consuls  and  praetors.  (Cic 
de  Leg,  Agr,  iL  11.)  But  notwithstanding  thiB| 
the  censorship  was  regarded  as  the  highest  dignity 
in  the  state,  with  the  exception  of  the  dictatorship  ; 
it  was  an  2^  Vx^  a  mmetme  auyu^ralas,  to  which 
the  deepest  reverence  waa  due.  (Plut  OaL  Mcjj, 
16,  Ffamm.  18,  ChmUL  2,  14,  AemiL  PamL  38  ; 
Cic.  ad  Fam.  iii  10.)  The  high  rank  and  dignity 
which  the  oensoiship  obtained,  was  owing  to  the 
various  important  duties  gradually  entmstod  to  it| 
and  espeduly  to  its  possessing  the  ryiaisa  loraai, 
or  general  control  over  the  conduct  and  morals  of 
the  dtiaens ;  in  the  exercise  of  which  power  they 
were  regulated  solely  by  their  own  views  of  duty, 
and  wen  not  responsible  to  any  other  power  in  the 
state.  (Dionys.  in  Mai,  ATom  OoO,  vol.  il  p.  516 ; 
Liv.  iv.  24,  xxix.  37;  VaL  Max.  vii  2.  §6.)  The 
censon  possessed  of  course  the  seUa  cnrulis  (Liv. 
xL  45),  but  with  respect  to  their  official  dress  then 
is  some  doubt  From  a  well-known  passage  ol 
Polybius  (vL  53),  describing  the  use  of  the 
imagines  at  funerals,  we  may  condode  that  a  oon- 
sul  or  praetor  won  the  pnetexta,  one  who  triumphed 
the  toga  picta,  and  the  censor  a  puple  toga  pecu- 
liar to  him ;  but  other  writers  ^sak  of  their 
official  dress  as  the  same  as  that  of  the  other 
higher  magistratea.  (Zonar.  viL  19 ;  Athen.  xiv. 
p.  660,  c.)  The  funeral  of  a  censor  was  always 
conducted  with  great  pomp  and  sidendoiir«  and 
hence  a  /imue  eenmtrmm  was  voted  even  to  the 
emperors.    (Tac.  Awe,  iv.  15,  xiiL  2.) 

The  censorship  continued  in  existenea  for  421 
years,  namely,  from  &  &  443  to  a.  &  22  ;  but 
during  this  period  many  lustra  passed  by  without 
any  censor  being  chosen  at  alL  According  to  one 
statement  the  office  waa  abolished  by  Sulla 
(SchoL  Gronov.  ad  do.  Dw,  m  OaeeiL  3,  p.  384, 
ed.  Orelli),  and  although  the  authority,  on  which 
this  statement  rests,  is  not  of  much  weight,  the 
foct  itself  is  probable ;  fiir  there  waa  no  census 
during  the  two  lustra  which  eh4)sed  finrn  Sulla*ls 
dictatcnhip  to  the  first  consulship  of  Pompey 
(b.  c  82 — ^70),  and  any  strict  regimen  morum 
would  have  been  found  very  inconvenient  to  the 
aristocracy  in  whose  fovour  Sulla  legislated.  If 
the  censorship  was  done  away  with  by  Sulla,  it 
was  at  any  rate  restored  in  the  consulship  of 
Pompey  and  Crassus.  Its  power  was  limited  by 
one  of  the  laws  of  the  tribune  Godius  (b.  c  58), 
which  prescribed  certain  regular  forms  of  proceed- 
ing before  the  censors  in  expelling  a  person  firom 
the  senate,  and  the  ooncuxrence  of  both  censors  in 
inflicting  this  degradation.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxviii 
13  ;  Cic  jMV  Seact,  25,  de  Pnv,  Come,  15.)  This 
law,  however,  was  repealed  in  the  third  consulship 
of  Pompey  (b.  c  52),  on  the  proposition  of  his  cot 
league  C^ilius  Metellus  Scipio  (Dion  Cass.  xL 
57),  but  the  censorship  never  recovered  its  fiirmer 
power  and  influence.  During  the  civil  wars  which 
followed  soon  afterwards  no  censors  were  elected ; 
and  it  was  only  after  a  long  interval  that  they 
were  again  appointed,  namely  in  b.  c.  22,  when 
Augustus  caused  L.  Munatius  Plancus  and  Paulus 
Aemilius  Lepidus  to  fill  the  office.  (Suet  A^g. 
37,  OttwL  16  ;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  2.)  This  was  the 
hist  time  that  such  magistrates  were  appointed  | 
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the  emperan  in  fatozB  diicliaiged  the  duties  of 
their  ofBoe  under  the  name  of  Pra^ieimra  Momm. 
8ome  of  the  empenm  •ometimei  took  the  name  of 
renaor  when  they  actoally  held  a  cennis  of  the 
Roman  people^  aa  waa  the  caae  with  Clandiiu,  who 
appointed  the  elder  ViteUina  aa  hia  colleague  (Snet 
Oamd,  16  ;  Tac.  Atm,  xiL  4,  Out,  I  9),  and  with 
Veapaaian,  who  likewiae  had  a  coUeaone  in  hia  son 
TitiUL  (Suet  VBtp,  8,  TU.  6.)  Domitian  aaanmed 
the  title  of  eeiuor  perpdmu  (Dion  Caff,  liii  18), 
hut  thia  example  waa  not  imitated  b  j  aucoeeding 
empenm.  In  the  reign  of  Dedua  we  find  the 
elder  Valerian  nominated  to  the  oenaonhip  without 
a  colleague  (TrebelL  Pollio,  Valer.  1,  2)  ;  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  it  waa  pn>- 
poaed  to  reriTe  the  oenaonhip  (Synunach.  Ep.  ir, 
29,  T.  9),  hut  this  design  was  nerer  caniod  into 
eoacL 

The  duties  of  the  censors  may  be  divided  into 
three  daases,  all  of  which  were  howerer  closely 
ODonected  with  one  another:  I.  7%e  Cbuiw,  or 

X'  ter  of  the  dtiaena  and  of  their  property,  in 
h  were  included  the  lectio  aeiiatet,  and  the 
reoogmHo  eqmhim  ;  11,  7%e  R^pimm  Mormm  ;  and 
IIL  T%eadmmutraiumo/ik*fliumeet<ifa0tlai»^ 
under  which  were  classed  the  superintendence  of 
the  public  buildings  and  the  erection  of  all  new 
public  worka.  The  original  bnainess  of  the  censor* 
ship  waa  at  first  of  a  much  more  limited  kind  ;  and 
waa  restricted  almost  entirely  to  taking  the  census 
(LIt.  It.  8) ;  but  the  possession  of  this  power 
gndually  brouffht  with  it  fireah  power  and  new 
dutiea,  aa  ia  Mown  below.  A  geneial  new  of 
these  dutiea  is  briefly  expressed  in  the  following 
paasa^  of  Cicero  (<U  lig.  iii  3): — **  Censores 
popub  aeritatea,  aoboles,  fiuniliaa  pecuniasqne  oen- 
aento :  urbis  tempU,  vias,  aquaa,  aerarium,  Tecti- 
galia  tuento:  populique  partes  in  tribus  distri- 
buunto :  exin  pecunias,  aevitates,  ordines  partiunto : 
equitnm,  peditumque  prolem  describnnto :  eaelibes 
esse  prohibento:  mores  popnli  rqpmto:  probrum 
in  senatu  ne  relinqnunto.** 

I.  Thb  CBiraua,  the  first  and  principal  duty 
of  the  censors,  for  which  the  proper  expression  is 
eeaNMi  ogvn  (Lit.  iiL  8,  22,  iy.  8),  was  always 
held  in  tiie  Campus  Martins,  and  from  the  year 
A.  a  436  in  a  special  buildmg  called  V\Ua  PMica^ 
which  was  erected  for  that  purpose  by  the  second 
pair  of  censors,  C.  Furius  Pacilus  and  M.  Geganius 
Macerinua.  (Liy.  iy.  22 ;  Vair.  B.  R,  iii  2.)  An 
account  of  the  fonnalities  with  which  the  census 
was  opened  is  given  in  a  finogment  of  the  Tabulae 
Oauoriae,  presenred  by  Vano  {L.  L.  yi  86,  87, 
ed.  Mttller)!  After  the  auapicia  had  been  taken, 
the  dtiaena  were  summoned  by  a  pubUc  ciyer 
(praeoo)  to  appear  before  the  oensota.  Each  tribe 
was  called  up  separately  (Dionys.  y.  75)  ;  and  the 
names  in  eaoi  tribe  were  probably  taken  according 
to  the  lista  prayiooaly  made  out  by  the  tribunea  of 
the  tribes.  Every  paterfiunilias  had  to  appear  in 
peTHm  before  the  cenaors,  who  were  seated  in  their 
curule  chairs ;  and  those  names  were  taken  firrt 
which  wen  considered  to  be  of  good  omen,  such 
as  Valerius,  Salyiua,  Statorius,  &c.  (Festus,  t.  v. 
Laau  Lmerimu;  SchoL  BoK  ad  Cie.  pro  Soamr, 
p.  374,  ed.  OrellL)  The  census  was  conducted  ad 
arbitrium  eemeorie  ;  but  the  censors  laid  down  cer- 
tain rules  (Liy.  iy.  8,  xxix.  15)^  sometimes  called 
leget  eentui  eemaendo  (Liy.  xml  14),  in  which 
mention  was  made  of  tiie  different  kinds  of  pro- 
perty sobfect  to  the  eenaos^  and  in  what  way 
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tneir  value  waa  to  be  estimated.  Aoooiding  to 
these  laws  each  citiaen  had  to  give  an  account  of 
himself,  of  his  family,  and  of  his  property  upon 
oath,  etf  ammi  ssafawfm.  (Dionys.  iv.  15 ;  Liv. 
xliii.  14.)  First  he  had  to  give  hia  foil  name 
(praenomen^  noma^  and  oognomem)  and  that  of 
his  %Uher,  or  if  he  were  a  freedman  that  of  his 
patron,  and  he  ms  likewise  obliged  to  state  his 
age.  He  was  then  asked,  7k,  em  ammi  tm  am- 
teniia^  wnrem  kcAee  f  and  if  married  he  had  to 

S've  the  name  of  his  wife^  and  likewiae  the  num- 
)r,  name8,and  ages  of  his  children,  if  any.   (GeU. 
iv.  20;  Cie.  de  OraL  ii  64  ;  Tab.  HeracL  142 
(68) :  Dig.  50.  tit  15.  s.  3.)  Sinf^e  women  (vidmae) 
and  ovphana  (or6t  orbaeque)^  were  represented  by 
their  tntores ;  their  namea  were  entered  in  statute 
lists,  and  they  were  not  induded  in  the  sum  total 
of  capita.    (Con^  Liv.  iii  3,  EpiL  59.)    After 
a  dtiaen  had  stated  his  name,  i^  fomily,  ftc,  he 
then  had  to  give  an  account  of  ul  his  prc^ierty,  so 
fiir  aa  it  was  subject  to  the  census.    In  making 
thia  statement  he  was  said  osassra  or  osaasri^  aa  a 
deponent,  **  to  value  or  estimate  himself,"  or  as  a 
paasive  **  to  be  valued  or  eatimated :  **  the  censor, 
who  received  the  statement,  waa  also  said  eemaen, 
as  well  aa  aeeipere  eemstam,    (Camp.  Cic  pro  Flaee, 
32 ;  Liv.  xxxix.  15.)    Only  such  uinga  were  liable 
to  the  census  {eenmd  emimdo)  aa  were  property 
em  jmn  Qmiritiwm,    At  first  each  dtiaen  appears 
to  have  merdy  given  the  value  of  his  whole  pro- 
perty in  genezu  without   entering   into  details 
(Dionys.  iv.  15  ;  Cic.  de  Leg.  iii  3  ;  Festus,  e.  o. 
Ommotw)  ;  but  it  soon  became  the  practice  to  give 
a  minute  apecification  of  each  artide,  as  wdl  as  the 
geneial  value  of  the  whole.  (Comp.  Cic.  pro  Flaiae. 
32 ;  GelL  vil  11  ;  Plut  Cai.  Me^.  18.)     Land 
fonned  the  most  important  artide  in  the  census ; 
but  public  land,  the  poeeeteUt  of  which  only  be> 
longed  to  a  dtiaen,  waa  exduded  as  not  being 
Quiritariah  property.    If  we  may  judge  from  the 
practice  of  the  imperial  period,  it  was  the  custom 
to  give  a  most  minute  specification  of  all  such  land 
aa  a  citiaen  held  em  jmre  QatrittmR.    He  had  to 
state  the  name  and  situation  of  the  land,  and  to 
specify  what  portion  of  it  waa  arable,  what  meadow, 
what  vineyard,  and  what  olive-ground:  and  to 
the  hmd  thus  minutdy  described  he  had  to  affix 
his  own  valuation.  (Dig.  50.  tit  15.  s.  4.)    Shvea 
and  cattle  formed  the  next  most  important  item. 
The  censors  also  possessed  the  right  of  calling  for  a 
return  of  auch  objecta  as  had  not  usually  been  given 
in,  such  as  clotlung,  jewels,  and  cairiages.    (Liv. 
xxxix.  44 ;  Pint  CoL  ilfof.  18.)     It  has  been 
doubted  by  some  modem  writers  whether  the  cen* 
sors  possessed  the  power  of  settii^  a  hiffher  valu- 
ation  on  the  property  than  the  dtiaena  uemselves 
had  put ;  but  when  we  recollect  the  discretionary 
nature  ^  the  censers*  powers,  and  the  necessity 
almost  that  existed,  in  order  to  prevent  finmd,  that 
the  right  of  making  a  surehaige  should  be  vested 
in  somebody*S  hands,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that 
the  censors  had  this  power.    It  is  moreover  ex- 
presdy  stated  that  on  one  occasion  they  made  an 
extravagant  surchatge  on  artides  of  luxury  (Liv. 
xxxix.  44;  Plut  CaU  Mc^.  18);  and  even  if  they 
did  not  enter  in  their  books  the  pwpeity  of  a  person 
at  a  higher  value  than  he  returned  it,  they  aocom- 
plished  the  same  end  by  compelling  him  to  pay 
down  the  tax  ^^pon  the  property  at  a  higher  rate 
than  others.    The  tax  {triimtmm)  was  usually  one 
per  thousand  upon  the  property  entered  in  the  books 
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flf  tiieeeiison;  but  on  one  ooeaakm  the  eeoton,  at 
a  pnnuhnient,  compelled  a  penon  to  pay  eight  per 
thooind  (oefapttnto  osMw,  LIt.  it.  24). 

A  penoD,  who  -volimtanly  ahaented  himsdf 
from  we  oensiUi  and  thus  became  momuut^  was 
nibject  to  the  aereiest  pmuahmenl  Semus  I^ns 
ii  Mid  to  have  threatened  the  inceDBOfl  with  im- 
pdaenmcnt  and  death  (Lit.  i  44)  ;  and  in  the  re- 
publican period  he  might  be  lold  by  the  state  aa  a 
ahnre.  {Cicpro  Qmom.  34.)  In  the  later  timee 
of  the  republic  a  penon  who  was  abient  from  the 
censoB,  might  be  repreflented  by  anothei^  and  thus 
be  registered  by  the  oenson.  ( Vair.  X.  X.  tl  86.) 
Wh^er  the  soldiers  who  were  absent  on  serrioe 
had  to  appoint  a  representadTe,  may  be  questioned. 
In  ancient  times  the  sadden  breaking  out  of  a 
war  prevented  the  census  from  being  taken  ^LIt. 
Ti  SIX  because  a  large  number  of  the  dtoens 
would  necessarily  be  absent.  It  is  supposed  from 
a  passage  in  Livy  (xxiz.  37),  that  in  later  times 
the  censors  sent  commissioners  into  the  proTinces 
with  frill  powers  to  take  the  census  of  the  Roman 
Boldieis  there  ;  but  this  seems  to  have  been  only  a 
raedal  case.  It  ii^  on  the  oontrary,  probable  firam 
the  way  in  which  Cicoo  pleads  the  absence  of 
Archias  from  Rome  with  the  army  under  Lucullus, 
as  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  not  having  been  en- 
rolled in  the  census  (pro  Arek.  5),  that  service  in 
the  anny  was  a  valid  excuse  for  absence. 

After  the  censors  had  received  the  names  of  all 
the  dtiaeDs  wHh  the  amount  of  their  popcrty,  they 
then  had  to  make  out  the  lists  of  the  tribes,  and 
also  of  the  dasses  and  centuries ;  for  by  the  legis- 
btion  of  Servins  Tollius  the  position  of  each  dtixen 
in  the  state  was  determined  by  the  amount  of  his 
pnopeiiy.  [COM1TI4  Cbnturlata.]  These  lists 
formed  a  most  important  part  of  the  Tabulae  C»- 
toriaey  under  which  name  were  included  all  the 
documents  connected  in  any  way  with  the  discbaige 
of  the  censors*  duties.  (Cic;  de  Leg,  tii  3  ;  Liv. 
zxiv.  18  ;  Plut  Cat,  Meg,  16  ;  Cic.  (is  Leg,  Agr, 
L  2L)  lliese  lists,  as  fiir  at  least  as  they  were  con- 
nected with  the  finances  of  the  state,  were  deposited 
in  the  aeiaiinm,  which  was  the  temple  of  Saturn 
(Liv.  xxix.  37)  ;  but  the  regular  depositary  for  all 
die  archives  of  the  censors  was  in  eaiiler  times  the 
Atrium  Libertatis,  near  the  Villa  publica  (Liv. 
zfiii  16,  xlv.  16),  and  in  later  times  the  temple  of 
the  Nymphs.    (Cic.  pro  MiL  27.) 

Bendes  the  ^amngement  of  the  dtixens  into 
tribes,  centuries,  and  classes,  the  censors  had  also 
to  make  out  the  lists  of  the  senators  for  the  en- 
suing lustrum,  or  till  new  censon  were  appointed  ; 
strilung  out  the  names  of  such  as  they  conddered 
mworuiy,  and  makins  additions  to  the  body  from 
those  who  were  qualified.  This  important  part  of 
tlmr  duties  is  ei^lalned  under  SaNATva  In  the 
same  manner  they  held  a  review  of  the  equites 
eqno  publico,  and  added  and  removed  names  as 
thnr  judged  proper.  [Equitb&] 

After  the  lists  had  been  completed,  the  number 
of  dtixens  was  counted  up,  and  the  sum  total  an- 
nounced ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that,  in  tiie 
account  vX  a  census,  the  number  of  dtisens  is  like* 
wise  usually  given.  They  are  in  such  cases  spoken 
of  as  ooyMfti,  sometimes  with  the  addition  of  the 
word  ctrNMc,  and  sometimes  not ;  and  hence  to  be 
registered  in  the  census  was  the  same  thing  as 
en^t  habere,     [Caput.] 

II.  R£OU(KN  MoRUM.  ThiB  was  the  most 
Importaut  branch  of  the  censors^  duties,  and  the 
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one  which  caused  their  office  to  be  the  most  re* 
vered  and  the  most  dreaded  in  the  Roman  state. 
It  naturally  grew  oat  of  the  right  which  they  pos- 
sessed of  emuding  unworthv  penons  from  the 
lists  of  dtisens  ;  Iw,  as  has  beoi  well  remarked, 
**  they  would,  in  the  first  place,  be  the  sole  judges 
of  many  questions  of  fihct,  such  as  whether  a 
citisen  had  the  qualifications  required  by  law  or 
custom  for  the  lank  which  he  claimed,  or  whether 
he  had  ever  incuned  anv  judicial  sentence,  which 
rendered  him  infrunous:  but  fimn  thence  thetnmn* 
tion  was  easy,  aocordinff  to  Roman  notions,  to  the 
decision  of  questions  of  right ;  such  as  whether  a 
dtisen  was  really  worthy  of  retaining  his  lank, 
whether  he  had  not  committed  some  act  as  justly 
degrading  as  those  which  incurred  the  sentence  of 
the  law.**  In  this  manner  the  oenson  grsdnally  be- 
came possessed  of  a  complete  sapeiintendenoe  over 
the  whole  public  and  pnvate  lin  of  every  dtiaen. 
They  were  oonstituted  the  eoaaervaton  of  public 
and  private  virtue  and  motatity ;  they  were  not 
simply  to  prevent  crime  or  particular  acts  of  im- 
moraU^,  but  their  great  object  was  to  "*"«**"» 
the  old  Roman  character  and  haUts,  the  aios 
mo^bncM.  The  proper  ezpnsdon  for  this  bnach 
of  their  power  was  rtgimm  momm  (Cie.  de  Lea, 
iii  8 ;  Liv.  iv.  8,  xzxv.  18,  zL  46,  zli  27,  zlu. 
3  ;  Suet  Amg.  27),  which  was  called  in  the  times 
of  the  empire  cans  or  pro^hgtma  aiomsi.  The 
punishment  inflicted  by  the  oenson  in  the  ezerdse 
of  this  branch  of  their  duties  was  called  Mito  or 
NotaHoy  or  Ammadvenio  Osisoria.  In  inflietiqg  it 
they  were  guided  only  by  their  oonsdentioQS  eon- 
victions  of  duty ;  they  had  to  take  an  oath  that  they 
would  act  neither  through  partiality  nor  fovonr  i 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  Siey  were  bound  in  evety 
case  to  state  in  their  lists,  oppoute  the  name  of  the 
guilty  dtisen,  the  cause  of  the  punishment  inffieted 
on  him,  —  SMhecripHo  osmotm.  (Liv.  zzziz.  43 1 
Cic  pro  ChteiU,  42—48  ;  Qell.  iv.  20.) 

This  part  of  the  censon*  office  invested  then 
with  a  peculiar  kind  of  jurisdiction,  which  in  many 
respects  resembled  the  exercise  of  public  opinion 
in  modem  times ;  fiur  there  are  innumerable 
actions  which,  though  acknowledged  by  eveiy  one 
to  be  prejudicial  smd  immoral,  still  do  not  come 
within  the  reach  of  the  podtive  laws  of  a  country. 
Even  in  cases  of  real  crimes,  the  podtive  laws  fre- 
quently punish  only  the  particular  offence,  whOe 
in  public  opinion  toe  offender,  even  after  he  has 
undergone  punishment,  is  still  incapadtated  for 
certain  honours  and  distinctions  which  are  granted 
only  to  penons  of  unblemished  character.  Hence 
the  Roinan  oenson  might  brand  a  man  with  their 
nota  censoria  in  case  he  had  been  convicted  of  a 
crime  in  an  ordinary  court  of  justice,  and  hud 
already  suffered  punishment  fat  it  The  conse- 
quence of  such  a  nota  was  only  ^nomima  and  not 
infomia  (Cic  de  JUp,  iv.  6)  [Infamia],  and  the 
censorial  verdict  was  not  a  jttdidum  or  res  jmli- 
eaia  (Cic  pro  ChetU,  42),  for  its  effects  were  not 
lasting,  but  might  be  removed  by  the  following  cen- 
sors, or  by  a  lex.  A  nota  censoria  was  moreover  not 
valid,  unless  both  censon  agreed.  The  ignominia 
was  thus  only  a  transitoiy  capitis  diminution  which 
does  not  even  appear  to  have  deprived  a  magis- 
trate of  his  office  (Lir.  xxiv.  18),  and  certainly 
did  not  disqualify  perMms  labouring  under  it  for 
obtainmg  a  magistral^,  for  being  appointed  as 
judicea  by  the  praetor,  or  for  serving  in  the  Roman 
armies.    Mam.  Aemilins  was  thus,  nntwithstand- 
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ii^  the  animadTerrio  oontoriA,  made  dictator.  (Liv. 
It.  «1.) 

A  penon  might  be  branded  with  a  oentorial 
nota  in  a  Tarie^  of  cases,  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  specify,  as  in  a  great  many  instances  it 
depended  npon  the  discretion  of  the  censors  and 
the  Tiew  they  took  of  a  case  ;  and  sometimes  even 
one  set  of  censon  wonld  OTerlook  an  offence  which 
was  soTerely  chastised  by  their  sncoessors.  (Cic. 
de  Seneei.  12.)  Bat  the  offences  which  are  re- 
corded to  have  been  punished  b  j  the  censors  are 
of  a  threefold  nature. 

1.  Such  as  occurred  in  the  private  life  of  indi- 
▼iduals,  e.  g,  (a)  LiTing  in  oelibacj  at  a  time 
when  a  person  ought  to  be  married  to  provide  the 
state  with  citiaens.  (Val.  Max.  ii.  9.  §  1.)  The 
obligation  of  marrying  was  frequently  impressed 
npon  the  citizens  by  the  censon,  and  the  renisal  to 
fulfil  it  was  punished  with  a  fine  [Aaa  Uxorium]. 
(6)  The  dissolution  of  matrimony  or  betrothment  in 
an  improper  way,  or  for  insufficient  reasons.  (Val. 
Max.  iL  9.  §  2.)  (o)  Improper  conduct  towards 
one*B  wife  or  children,  as  well  as  harshness  or  too 
great  indulgence  towuds  children,  and  disobedi- 
ence of  the  latter  towards  their  parents.  (Plut 
Cat  Mqf,  17  ;  compare  Cic  de  Rep.  iv.  6 ;  Dionys. 
XX.  8.)  (d)  Inordinate  and  luxurious  mode  of 
living,  or  an  extravagant  expenditure  of  money. 
A  great  many  instances  of  this  kind  are  recorded. 
(Liv.  EpiL  14,  xxxix.  44  ;  Plut  Cat  Maj,  18 ; 
OeUius,  iv.  8  ;  VaL  Max.  a  9.  §  4.)  At  a  later 
time  the  leges  sumtuariae  were  made  to  check  the 
srowing  love  of  luxuries,  (e)  Neglect  and  care- 
lessness in  cultivating  one^  fields.  (OeU.  iv.  12  ; 
Plin.  H,  N,  xviiL  8.)  (/)  Cruelty  towards  slaves 
or  clients.  (Dionys.  xx.  8w)  {g)  The  caiT3ring  on 
of  a  disreputable  trade  or  occupation  (Dionys.  L  &), 
such  as  acting  in  theatres.  (Liv.  viL  2.)  (A)  Le- 
gacy-hunting, defrauding  orphans,  &c 

2.  Offences  committed  in  public  life,  either  in 
the  capacity  of  a  public  officer  or  against  magis- 
trates, (a)  If  a  magistrate  acted  in  a  manner  not 
befitting  his  dignity  aa  an  officer,  if  he  was  acces- 
sible to  bribes,  or  forged  auspices.  (Cic.  de  Sened. 
12  :  Liv.  xxxix.  42  ;  Val.  Max.  iL  9.  §  3  ;  Plut 
Cat.  Mcff,  17  ;  Cic.  de  Dwin.  I  16.)  (6)  Im- 
proper  conduct  towards  a  magistrate,  or  the  attempt 
to  limit  his  power  or  to  abrogate  a  law  which  the 
censors  thought  necessary.  (Liv.  iv.  24  ;  Cic.  de 
Orat.  ii  64 ;  VaL  Max.  iL  9.  §  6  ;  Oellius,  iv.  20.) 
(c)  Perjury.  (Cic.  <fe  C^  L  13  ;  Liv.  xxiv.  18  ; 
OeU.  viL  18.)  (<f)  Neglect,  disobedience,  and 
cowardice  of  soldiers  in  the  army.  (VaL  Max.  iL  9. 
f  7 ;  Liv.  xxiv.  1 8,  xxviL  1 1.)  (e)  The  keeping  of 
the  equus  publicus  in  bad  condition.  [EauiTSS.] 

3.  A  variety  of  actions  or  pursuits  which  were 
thought  to  be  injurious  to  public  morality,  might 
be  forbidden  by  the  censors  by  an  edict  (Oellius, 
XV.  11),  and  those  who  acted  contnuy  to  such 
edicts  were  branded  with  the  nota  and  dmaded. 
For  an  enumeration  of  the  offences  that  might  be 

Snnished  by  the  censors  with  ignominia,  see  Nie* 
uhr,  Hiet.  ofRome^  voL  iL  p.  399,  &c. 
The  punishments  inflicted  by  the  censors  gene- 
rally dmered  according  to  the  station  which  a  man 
occupied,  though  sometimes  a  person  of  the  highest 
rank  might  si^er  all  the  punishments  at  once,  by 
being  degraded  to  the  lowest  cUus  of  citizens.  But 
th^  are  generally  divided  into  four  ciaMes :  — 

J.  Afoiio  or  ^feclio  e senate,  or  the  ezdiision  of  a 
van  from  the  number  of  senators.    This  punish- 
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ment  might  either  be  a  simple  exdusioii  from  the 
list  of  senators,  or  the  person  might  at  the  same 
time  be  excluded  from  tne  tribes  and  degraded  to 
the  rank  of  an  aerarian.  (Liv.  xxiv.  18.)  The 
latter  course  seems  to  have  been  sddom  adopted ; 
the  ordinary  mode  of  inflicting  the  punishment  was 
simply  this :  the  censors  in  their  new  lists  omitted 
the  names  of  such  senators  as  they  wished  to  ex* 
dude,  and  in  reading  these  new  lists  in  public, 
passed  over  the  names  of  those  who  were  no  longer 
to  be  senators.  Hence  the  expression  jwveferAc 
mtatortt  is  equivalent  to  e  aaudm  ^eeti.  (Liv. 
xxxviiL  28,  xxviL  11,  :Bxiv.  44  ;  Fest  «.  «. 
JPraelenH.)  In  some  cases,  however,  the  censors 
did  not  acquiesce  in  this  simple  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, but  addressed  the  senator  whom  they  had 
noted,  and  publicly  reprimanded  him  for  his  con- 
duct (Liv.  xxiv.  18.)  As,  however,  in  ordinair 
cases  an  ex-senator  was  not  disqualified  by  his 
ignominia  for  holding  any  of  the  magistraciea  which 
opened  the  way  to  the  senate,  he  might  at  the  next 
census  agam  become  a  senator.  (Cic  pro  C^memL 
42,  Plut  Ge.  17.) 

2.  The  ademptUt  equi^  or  the  taking  away  the 
equus  publicus  from  an  eques.  This  punishment 
might  likewise  be  simple,  or  combined  with  the  ex- 
dusion  from  the  tribes  and  the  degradation  to  the 
rank  of  an  aerariaiL  (Liy.  xxiv.  18,  43^  xxviL 
ll,xxix.37,xliiL16.)    [EatJiTBa.] 

8.  The  motib  e  iribti^  or  the  exduaion  of  a  person 
from  his  tribe.  This  punishment  and  the  degra- 
dation to  the  rank  of  an  aerarian  wen  originally 
the  same ;  but  when  in  the  ooune  of  time  a  dia> 
tinction  was  made  between  the  tribus  msticae  and 
the  tribus  urbanae,  the  motio  e  tribu  transferred  a 
penon  from  the  rustic  tribes  to  the  less  respectable 
dty  tribes,  and  if  the  further  degradation  to  ^e 
rank  of  an  aerarian  was  combined  with  the  motio 
e  tribu,  it  was  always  expresdy  stated.  (Liv.  xlv. 
15  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xviiL  3.) 

4.  The  fourth  punishment  was  called  refmre  m 
osnirMt  (Liv.  xxiv.  18  ;  Cic.  pro  CUmA.  43)  or 
Jaeere  aUqmem  aeranmn  (Liv.  xxiv.  43),  and  might 
be  inflicted  on  any  person  who  was  tiiouffht  by 
the  censors  to  deserve  it  [Asraru.]  This  de- 
gradation, properly  speaking,  indnded  all  the 
other  punishments,  finr  an  eques  could  not  be  made 
an  aeraritts  unless  he  was  previously  deprived  of 
his  horM,  nor  could  a  member  of  a  rustic  tribe  be 
made  an  aerarius  unless  he  was  previously  exdnded 
from  it    (Liv.  iv.  24,  xxiv.  18,  &c) 

A  person  who  had  been  branded  with  a  nota 
censoria,  might,  if  Its  considered  himsdf  wronged 
endeavour  to  prove  his  innocence  to  the  censors 
{eameam  agare  apmd  osasom^  Vair.  de  Re  RmaL  L 
7),  and  if  he  did  not  succeed,  he  might  try  to  gain 
the  protection  of  one  of  the  censors,  that  he  might 
intercede  on  his  behalf. 

III.  Thb  Administration  of  ths  Financbs 
OF  TBI  Stxtb,  was  another  part  of  the  censon* 
office.  In  the  first  place  the  trUmimm,  or  propers- 
tax,  had  to  be  paid  by  each  citiaen  according  to  the 
amount  of  his  proper^  registered  in  the  census,  and, 
accordingly,  the  re^^tion  of  this  tax  naturally  fell 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  censon.  (Comp.  Liv. 
xxxix.  44)  [Tributum.J  They  also  had  the 
superintendence  of  all  the  other  revenues  of  the 
state,  the  vecUffolia^  such  as  the  tithes  paid  for  the 
public  lands,  the  nit  works,  the  mines,  the  cus- 
toms, dec.  [Vrctioxlia.]  All  these  branches  of 
the  revenue  the  censon  were  accustomed  to  lei  oat 
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to  the  lughcut  Indder  &r  the  ipaoe  of  a  liutnim  or 
fire  jean.  The  act  of  letting  waa  called  vemiitio 
tut  loeaiio^  and  aeems  to  hare  taken  place  in  the 
month  of  March  (Macroh.  Sai,  i  12),  in  a  pahlic 
]daoe  in  Rome  (Cic.  ds  Leg.  Agr.  i  S,  ii.  21). 
The  tenns  on  which  they  were  let,  together  wiUi 
the  rights  and  duties  of  the  poichaseis,  were  all 
specified  in  the  legn  cmmtriaey  which  the  censors 
published  in  every  case  before  the  bidding  com- 
menced. (Cic.  ad  Qm»  /v.  L  1.  §  12,  Verr,  iii.  7, 
dB  Nat.  Dear.  iii.  19,  Vair.  ds  lU  Rmsi.  iL  1.) 
For  fnrther  partJcolars  see  Publicanl  The  cen- 
sors also  possessed  the  right,  though  probably  not 
without  the  concniTenoe  of  the  senate,  of  imposing 
new  Tectigalia  (Lit.  zxix.  37,  zL  SIX  and  eren 
of  selling  the  land  belonging  to  the  state  (Liv. 
zzzii.  7).  It  wonld  thus  appear  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  censors  to  bring  forward  a  budget  for 
a  lostnim,  and  to  take  care  that  the  income  of  the 
state  was  sofficient  for  its  ezpenditore  dniing  that 
time.  So  hr  their  duties  resembled  those  of  a 
modem  minister  of  finance.  The  censors,  how- 
era^  did  not  receiTe  the  reTenues  of  the  state. 
AD  the  paUic  money  was  paid  into  the  aerarium, 
which  was  entirely  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
senate ;  and  all  disbursements  were  made  by  order 
of  this  body,  which  employed  the  qnaeston  as  its 
officers.    [Aerauum  ;  Sbnatus.] 

In  one  important  department  the  censors  were 
entrusted  with  the  expenditure  of  the  public  money ; 
though  the  actusl  payments  were  no  doubt  made  by 
the  quaeston.  The  censors  had  the  general  super- 
intendence of  all  the  public  buildii^  and  works 
{(operokprnbUed) ;  and  to  meet  the  expenses  connected 
with  this  part  of  their  duties,  the  senate  voted  them 
acertain  sum  of  money  or  certain  revenues,  to  which 
they  were  restricted,  but  which  they  miflht  at  the 
same  time  employ  according  to  their  discTBtion. 
(Pdyb.  vi.  13  ;  Liv.  xL  46,  xliv.  16.)  They  had 
to  see  that  the  temples  and  all  other  pnbHc  build- 
ings were  in  a  good  state  of  repur  {aedes  soeraw 
tesn  and  mtrta  ieda  eaagert^  Liv.  xxiv.  18,  xxix. 
37,  xIeL  3,  xlv.  15X  that  no  public  places  were  en- 
croached upon  by  tiie  occupation  of  private  persons 
(&M»  tetfT,  Liv.  xlil  3,  xliii  16),  and  that  the 
aquaedocts,  roads,  drains,  &c.  were  properiy  at- 
tended t&  [AQVxxDVcraa ;  Vias  ;  Cloacas.] 
The  repairs  of  Uie  public  works  and  the  keeping 
of  them  in  proper  condition  were  let  out  by  the 
censors  by  public  auction  to  the  lowest  bidder,  just 
as  the  veet^Ua  were  let  out  to  the  highest  bidder. 
These  expenses  were  called  lUtrotrilmia  ;  and  hence 
we  frequently  find  ved^aUa  and  tdtrotrilmia  con- 
trasted with  one  another.  (Liv.  xxxix.  44,  xliiL 
16u)  The  persons  who  undertook  the  contract 
were  called  eomdueloreif  moaajpes,  reden^)ioretj  ws- 
eytoicj,  &c  ;  and  the  duties  Uiey  had  to  dischaigc 
were  specified  in  the  LegeM  Centoriae,  The  censors 
had  tSao  to  superintend  the  expenses  connected 
with  the  worship  of  the  gods,  even  for  instance  the 
feeding  of  the  sacred  geese  in  the  Capitol,  which 
were  also  let  out  mi  contract.  (Plut  Quaett.  Rom, 
98  ;  Plin.  ff.  JNT.  x.  22  ;  Cic.  pro  Rose.  Am.  20.) 
Bendes  keeping  existing  public  works  in  a  proper 
state  of  repair,  the  censors  also  constructed  new 
ones,  either  for  ornament  est  utility,  both  in  Rome 
and  in  other  parts. of  Italy,  such  as  temples, 
basilicae,  theatres,  porticoes,  fora,  walls  of  towns, 
aqueducts,  harbours,  bridges,  cloacae,  roads,  &c 
These  woriu  were  either  performed  by  them  jointly, 
«  they  divided  between  them  the  money,  which 
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had  been  granted  to  them  by  the  senate.  (Liv. 
xL  61,  xliv.  16.)  They  were  let  out  to  contmetors, 
like  the  (rther  works  mentioned  above,  and  when 
they  were  completed,  the  censors  had  to  see  that 
the  work  was  performed  in  accordance  with  the 
contract :  this  was  called  cptu  pnbar$  or  m  aeotp- 
turn  re/krre.  (Cic  Verr.  i.  57  ;  Liv.  iv.  22,  xlv. 
16 ;  Lex  PuteoL  p.  73,  Spang.) 

The  aediles  had  likewiie  a  superintendence  over 
the  public  buildings ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  define 
with  accuracy  the  respective  duties  of  the  oenson 
and  aediles :  but  it  may  be  remaiked  in  general 
that  the  superintendence  of  the  aediles  had  more 
of  a  police  character,  while  that  of  the  censors  had 
reference  to  all  financial  matters. 

After  the  censors  had  perfonned  their  various 
duties  and  taken  the  census,  the  ludtmm  or  solemn 
purification  of  the  people  followed.  When  the 
censors  entered  upon  their  office,  they  drew  lots  to 
see  which  of  them  should  perform  this  purification 
(btdrumjacere  oteomden^  Varr. L.L.rLBS  ;  Liv. 
xxix.  37,  XXXV.  9,  xxxviiL  36,  xlil  10) ;  but  both 


censors  were  obliged  of  course  to  be  present  at  the 
ceremony.    [Lustrum.] 

In  the  Roman  and  Latin  colonies  and  in  the 
munidpia  there  were  censors,  who  likewise  bore 
the  name  of  qumqtiemialei.  They  are  spoken  of 
under  Colonia. 

A  census  was  sometimes  taken  in  the  provinces, 
even  under  the  republic  (Cic.  Fmr.  iL  63, 66)  ;  but 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  general  census  taken 
in  the  provinces  till  the  time  of  Augustus.  This 
emperor  caused  an  accurate  account  to  be  taken  ol 
all  persons  m  the  Roman  dominion,  together  with 
the  amount  of  their  property  {Ev,  Immb^  ii.  1,  2  ; 
Joseph.  AnL  JtuL  xviL  13.  §  6,  xviiL  1.  §  1. 
2.  §  1.)  ;  and  a  similar  census  iras  taken  from  time 
to  time  by  succeeding  emperors,  at  first  every 
ten,  and  subsequently  every  fifteen  years.  (Sa^ 
vigny ,  Riimuche  Simmverfiunmgy  in  ZeUadur^  voL 
vi.  pp.  376—383.)  The  emperor  sent  into  the 
provinces  especial  officers  to  take  the  census,  who 
were  called  CeiuUon$  (Dig.  60.  tit  16.  s.  4.  §  1  ; 
Cassiod.  Far.  ix.  11  ;  Ordli,  Imacr.  No.  3662)  ; 
but  the  duty  was  sometimes  discharged  by  the  im- 
perial legad.  (Tac.^iM.L81,iL6.)  TheCbut- 
torea  were  assisted  by  subordinate  officers,  called 
CanmUa^  who  made  out  the  lists,  dec.  (CapitoL 
ChrdUm.  12  ;  Symmach.  ^  x.  43  ;  Cod.  Tbeod. 
8.  tit  2.)  At  Rome  the  census  still  contmued  to 
be  taken  under  the  empire,  but  the  old  ceremonies 
connected  with  it  were  no  longer  continued,  and  the 
ceremony  of  the  lustration  was  not  perfonned  after 
the  time  of  Vespasian.  The  two  great  jurists, 
Paulus  and  Ulpian,  each  wrote  works  on  the 
census  in  the  imperial  period ;  and  several  extracts 
firom  these  works  are  given  in  a  chapter  in  the 
Digest  (60.  tit  16),  to  which  we  must  refor  our 
readers  for  ftirther  details  respecting  the  imperial 
census. 

The  word  omsim, besides  the  meaningof  **  valua- 
tion ^  of  a  person^s  estate,  has  other  significations, 
which  must  be  briefly  mentioned :  1.  It  signified 
the  amount  of  a  person^  nn^rty,  and  hence  we 
read  of  oeasas  ssmifor»M,  the  estate  of  a  senator ; 
oentua  aquettria^  the  estate  of  an  eques.  2.  The  lists 
of  the  censors.  3.  The  tax  which  depended  upon 
the  valuation  in  the  census.  The  Lexicons  will 
supply  examples  of  these  meanings. 

(A  considerable  portion  of  the  preceding  article 
has  been  taken  fiiom  Beckcr^s  excellent  in»i?««Trt 
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of  ihe  eenionhip  in  Mi  Htmdlmek  der  SSmtaehm 
AlterAtimer^  rot  il  part  ii.  p.  191.,  &c.  Compare 
Niebohr,  Hidory  o/Rome^  toI.  iL  p.  397  ;  Arnold, 
Hisiory  of  Rome,  vol.  l  p.  346,  &c. ;  OOtUing, 
Rimuche  StaaUoetfunmg,  p.  828,  &c. ;  Geilaeh, 
Die  Romieehe  Oemmr  m  ^rem  VerhaUmtte  zur 
Verfiunuig,  Basel,  1842  ;'  Durean  de  la  Malle, 
EeoHonUe  Politique  dee  Ronuiiru,  toL  L  p.  159,  &c.) 

CENSUS.— 1.  Orbbk.— The  Greek  term  for 
a  nuin^  property  as  ascertained  by  tbe  census,  as 
well  as  for  the  act  of  ascertaining  it,  is  rifiJi/uL. 
The  only  Greek  state  concerning  whose  arrange- 
ment of  the  census  we  have  any  satisfieictory  in- 
fonnation,  is  Athens  ;  for  what  we  know  of  the 
other  states  is  only  of  a  fingmentaxy  nature,  and 
does  not  enable  us  to  form  an  accurate  notion  of 
their  census.  Prerious  to  the  time  of  Solon  no 
census  had  been  instituted  at  Athens,  as  a  citisen^s 
rights  were  always  determined  by  birth  ;  but,  as 
Solon  substituted  property  for  birth,  and  made  a 
citixen*s  rights  and  duties  dependent  upon  hii  pro- 
perty, it  became  a  matter  of  necessity  to  ascertain 
by  a  general  census  the  amount  of  the  property  of 
the  Athenian  citixens.  According  to  his  census, 
all  citizens  were  divided  into  four  classes:  1. 
TtfrraKoatoft^ifiPOi,  or  persons  possessing  landed 
property  which  yielded  an  annual  income  of  at 
least  500  medimni  of  dry  or  liquid  produce.  2. 
'IinrcTi,  i  e.  kniffhts  or  persons  able  to  keep  a 
war-horse,  were  those  whose  lands  yielded  an  an- 
nual produce  of  at  least  300  medimni,  whence 
they  are  also  called  rpuucwrtopjiifipou  3.  Zcv- 
Trroi,  ie.  persons  able  to  keep  a  yoke  of  oxen 
(((vyoi),  were  those  whose  azmual  income  con- 
sisted of  at  least  150  medimni.  4.  The  BTjrts 
contained  aU  the  rest  of  the  free  population,  whose 
income  was  below  that  of  the  Zeugitae.  (Plut 
8oL  18,  and  the  Lexiooffraphen,  #.oo.)  These 
classes  tiiemselres  were  caJled  Tt/iifuera ;  and  the 
constitution  of  Athens,  so  long  as  it  was  based 
npon  these  dssses,  was  a  timocracy  (rifUKparia  or 
aith  rifaifidrmw  roKtrtta),  The  highest  magistracy 
at  Athens,  or  the  aichonshn^  was  at  nnt  ac- 
cessible onoly  to  penona  of  the  first  class,  until 
Axifltides  threw  all  the  state  offices  open  to  all 
classes  indiscriminately.  (Plut  AritL  1, 22.)  The 
maintenance  of  the  republic  mainly  devolved  upon 
the  first  three  chisses,  the  last  being  exempted  from 
all  taxes.  Sometimes  we  indeed  find  mention  of  a 
^i|rur^rrl\oi,  and  the  expression  dvuchp  rcXcir, 
to  pay  the  tix  of  drfrts  (Dem.  e.  MacarL  n.  1067; 
Bddcer,  Aneod.  Graee.  p.  261 ;  Etym.  M.  #.  v.)  ; 
but  this  cannot  be  undentood  of  a  special  tax 
which  the  fourth  dass  had  to  pay,  but  must  be  ex- 
plained in  a  more  general  sense,  for  t4Xos  rcXcZr 
means  generally,  to  perform  the  duties  arising  out 
of  persons  being  connected  with  one  or  other  of  the 
dassea. 

In  Tegatd  to  the  duties  which  the  above-men- 
tioned census  imposed  npon  the  first  three  of  the 
classes,  we  must  distingmsh  certain  personal  obli- 
gations or  liturgies  {\%iTovpyiai)  which  had  to  be 
performed  by  individuals  according  to  the  class  to 
which  they  belonged  [Lbiturgiab],  and  certain 
taxes  and  burdens  which  were  regulated  according 
to  the  classes  ;  so  that  all  citixens  belonging  to  the 
same  class  had  the  same  burdens  imposed  upon 
them.  As  the  land  in  the  legishition  of  Solon  was 
regarded  as  the  c^iital  which  yielded  an  annual 
income,  he  regulated  his  system  of  taxation  by  the 
value  of  the  land  which  was  treated  as  the  tuable 


capital  There  is  a  passage  in  Pollux  (viiL  ISO, 
132)  in  which  he  says  that  a  pentacosiomedinmns 
expended  one  talent  on  the  public  account,  a  hnr€bt 
thirty  minae,  and  a  (cvyfrqf  ten  minae.  Now  this 
seems  to  be  impossible  ;  for,  as  Solon  (Plut  SoL 
23)  reckoned  the  medimnus  of  dry  produce  at  one 
drachma,  we  must  suppose  that  a  member  of  the 
first  class  was  reckoned  to  have  an  annual  income 
of  500  drachmae,  or  the  twelfth  part  of  a  talent 
But  the  difficulty  may  be  solved  in  this  manner. 
The  valuation  which  Solon  put  upon  the  land  of  sa 
Athenian  dticen  was  in  reality  neither  the  real 
value  of  the  property,  nor  the  amount  of  the  pro- 
perty tax,  but  only  a  certain  portion  of  the  real 
property  which  was  treated  as  the  taxable  capital 
Solon  in  his  census  ascertained  a  person^s  landed 
property  from  its  net  annual  produce  ;  and  the 
number  of  medimni  which  it  was  supposed  to  mo- 
dnce  were  reckoned  as  so  many  drachmae.  But 
the  produce  was  probably  not  calculated  higher 
than  was  done  when  the  estate  was  let  out  to  form. 
The  rent  paid  by  a  fiumer  was  probably  not  much 
more  than  eight  per  cent,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Isaeus.  (De  Moan.  Herti.  §  42.)  Now,  if  we 
suppose  that  in  the  time  of  Solon  it  wis  8|  per 
cent,  the  net  produce  of  an  estate  was  exactly  ^  of 
the  value  of  the  property,  and  accordingly  tiie  value 
of  the  property  of  a  person  belonging  to  the  first 
dass  was  one  talent ;  in  the  second,  3600  drachmae  ; 
and  in  the  third,  1800  drachmae.  Solon,  in  taxing 
the  dtiaens,  was  wise  enough  to  see  that  the  same 
standard  could  not  be  applied  to  all  the  three  dasses, 
for  the  smaller  a  personls  income  is,  the  smaller 
ought  to  be  the  standard  of  taxation.  Accordingly, 
a  person  bdonging  to  the  first  dass,  being  the 
wealthiest,  had  to  pay  a  tax  of  his  entire  property, 
while  only  a  portion  of  the  property  of  the  persons 
belonging  to  the  two  other  classes  was  rmrded  as 
taxable  capital ;  via.  persons  of  the  second  paid  the 
tax  only  of  ^,  and  persons  of  the  third  dass  only  of 
I  of  their  property.  Lists  of  this  taxable  property 
(&TOY/Ni^aO  were  kept  at  first  by  the  nauoari, 
who  also  had  to  conduct  the  census  (Hesyeh.  #.  v. 
ra^icXapos),  and  afterwards  by  the  demarehi  (Har- 
pocrat  #.  V.  34/Mi^oi).  As  property  is  a  fluctuating 
thing,  the  census  was  repeated  from  time  to  time, 
but  Uie  periods  differed  in  the  various  parts  of 
Greece,  for  in  some  a  census  was  hdd  every  year, 
and  in  others  evecy  two  or  four  years.  (Aristot 
PoUt,  V.  8.)  Every  person  had  conscientiously  to 
state  the  amount  of  his  property,  and  if  there  was 
any  doubt  about  his  honesty,  it  seems  that  a  counter- 
valuation  {hmr^y^ts)  might  be  made.  Now, 
supposing  that  all  the  taxable  capital  of  the  Atiie- 
nian  dtixens  was  found  to  be  3000  talents,  and 
that  the  state  wanted  60  talents,  or  ^  part  of  it, 
each  dtizen  had  to  pay  away  ^  part  of  his  tax- 
able property  ;  that  is,  a  penon  of  the  first  dass 
paid  120  dxachmae  (the  50th  part  of  6000),  a  per- 
son of  the  second,  60  dnchmae  (the  50th  part  of 
3000),  and  a  person  of  the  third  dass,  20  drachmae 
(the  50th  part  of  1000).  It  is,  however,  not  im- 
probable that  persons  bdonging  to  the  same  class 
had  to  pay  a  different  amount  of  taxes  according 
as  their  property  was  equal  to  the  minimum  or 
above  it ;  and  BSckh,  in  his  PMie  Economy  of 
Aihms,  has  made  out  a  table,  in  which  each  class 
is  subdivided  into  three  sections. 

This  system  of  taxation  according  to  dasses, 
and  based  upon  the  possession  of  productive  estates, 
underwent  a  conndoable  change  in  the  time  of  the 
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Pelopoimeaan  irar,  thoQgh  the  diviiioiii  into  clmim 
thenuelTei  oontinaed  to  be  obeerred  for  a  consider- 
able time  after.  Am  the  wants  of  the  lepablic  in- 
ereaaed,  and  as  many  dtisens  were  possessed  of 
large  property  without  being  landed  proprietors, 
the  original  land-tax  was  changed  into  a  property- 
tax;  In  this  manner  we  must  explain  the  proposal 
of  Euripides,  shortly  heton  B.  g.  393,  to  raise  500 
talents  by  imposing  a  tax  of  one  fortieth  part. 
(Aiistoph.  Eedes.  823,  &c)  For  the  taxable 
capital,  Tis.  20,000  talents,  hr  exceeds  the  amount 
of  all  the  hinded  property  in  Attica.  This  property 
tax,  which  was  substituted  for  the  land  tax,  was 
called  w^pd,  concerning  which  see  EisPHOBii. 
Compare  Lxttuboiab  ;  and  fyt  the  taxes  paid  by 
resident  aliens,  Mxtoicl  (B^ickh,  PmbL  Eeom.  of 
Aiient,  p.  495,  &&,  2d  edit) 
2.  Roman.    [Cxnsor.]  [L.S.] 

CENTE'SIMA,  namely  pan^  or  the  hundredth 
part,  alio  called  veetigal  renm  vMoUmmj  or  cea- 
teaima  rtmm  vmaUmmj  was  a  tax  of  one  per  cent 
kried  at  Rome  and  in  Italy  upon  all  goods  that 
were  exposed  for  public  sale  at  auctions.     It  was 
collected  by  perMns  called  coaetore$.     (Cic  ad 
BrwL  18,  pro  Babir,  Pott.  11 ;  Dig.  1.  tit  16. 
s.  17.  §  2.)     This  tax,  as  Tadtns  {Aim,  L  78) 
says,  was  introduced  after  the  dTil  wan^  though 
its  being  mentiooed  by  Cicero  showi,  that  these 
ciril  wan  cannot  have  been  those  between  Octa- 
Tian  and  Antony,  but  must  be  an  earlier  dril 
war,  perhaps  that  between  Marius  and  Sulla.    Its 
produce  was  assigned  by  Augustus  to  the  atror 
rimm  mSitaare,    Tiberius  reduced  the  tix  to  one 
half  per  cent  (rfaffiwferswuo),  after  he  had  changed 
Gappadocia  into  a  prorince,  and  had  thereby  in- 
erased  the  rerenue  of  the  empire.    (Tac.  Ann,  ii 
42.)     Caligula   in  the   beginning  of  his  reign 
abolishcMi  the  tax  alt<^ther  for  Italy,  as  is  at- 
tested by  Suetonius  {OaiUg,  16)  and  also  by  an 
ancient  medal  of  Caligula  on  which  we  find  C.  C.  R. 
(i.  e.  dmemteaima  remiua,)  But  Dion  Cassius  (Iviii. 
16),  whose  authority  on  this  point  cannot  outweigh 
that  of  Suetonius  and  Tacitus,  states  that  Tiberius 
increased  the  dmoemtetima  to  a  omdeama^  and  in 
another  passage  he  agrees  with  Suetonius  in  statmg 
that  Caligula  abolished  it  alt<^gether  (lix.  9 ;  comp. 
Bormann,  Dt  Veetig,  Pop.  Rom.  p.  70).    [L.  S.] 
CENTE'SIMAE  USU'RAE.    [FiNUs.] 
CENTUIIYIRI.    The  origin,  constitution,  and 
powers  of  the  court  of  centumTiri  are  exceedingly 
obscure,  and  it  seems  almost  impoisible  to  com- 
bine and  reconcile  the  yarious  passages  of  Roman 
writesB,  BO  as  to  presoit  a  satisfactory  view  of  this 
■abject     The  essay  of  Hollweg,  Uber  die  Com- 
petdtmx  det  CadmuwraJgendUi  {ZeUtdkr^^  8lc^  t. 
358),  and  the  essay  of  TigerstrSm,  Do  JwdicUnu 
apti  AoffUMOs,  contain  all  the  authorities  on  this 
matter ;  but  these  two  essays  do  not  agree  in  all 
their  eonduaionsL 

The  centumriri  were  judices,  who  resembled 
other  judices  in  this  respect,  that  they  decided 
cases  under  the  authority  of  a  magistratns ;  but 
they  differed  from  other  judices  in  being  a  definite 
body  or  collegium.  This  collegium  seems  to  have 
been  dxrided  into  four  parts,  each  of  which  some- 
times sat  by  itsell  The  origin  of  the  court  is  un- 
known ;  but  it  is  certainly  prior  to  the  I^x  Aebutia, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  legis  actioncs,  except  in 
the  matter  of  Damnum  Infectum,  and  in  the  causae 
ccntnmvinles.  (Gains,  iv.  31 ;  OelL  xri  10.) 
AcoQiding  to   Festns  (s.  CmtwmmraUa  Jwdieia)^ 
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three  were  chosen  out  of  each  tribe,  and  copsa 
quently  the  whole  number  out  of  the  35  tribes 
would  be  105,  who,  in  round  numbers,  were  called 
the  hundred  men ;  and  as  there  were  not  35  tribes 
till  B.C.  241,  it  has  been  sometimes  infened  that 
to  this  time  we  must  assign  the  origin  of  the  oen- 
tnmTiii.  But,  as  it  has  been  remarked  by  Holl- 
weg, we  cannot  altogether  rely  on  the  authority  ol 
Festas,  and  the  oonausion  so  diawn  from  his  state- 
ment is  by  no  means  necessary.  If  the  centumriri 
were  chosen  horn  the  tribes,  this  seems  a  strong 
presumption  in  fiiTour  of  the  high  antiquity  of  the 
court 

The  proceedings  of  this  court,  in  ciril  matten, 
were  per  legis  actionem,  and  by  the  sacrsmentum. 
The  process  here,as  in  the  other  judida  prirata,  con- 
sisted of  two  parts,  mjur%  or  befon  the  praetor, 
and  M  mdieia,  or  before  the  oentumTiri.  The 
praetor,  however,  did  not  instruct  the  rentumTiri 
by  the  formula,  as  in  other  cases,  which  is  further 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  praetor  presided  ia 
the  jndicia  centumrirslia.    (Plm.  Bp.  t.  21.) 

It  seems  pretty  dear  that  the  powers  of  the  oen- 
tumTiri were  limited  to  Rome,  or  at  any  rata  to 
Italy.  Hollweg  "*""**«"■  that  their  powers  were 
also  confined  to  dvil  matten ;  but  it  is  impoasibla 
to  reconcile  this  opinion  with  some  pnssngrs  (Oridt 
7WK.  il  91 ;  Phaedr.  iiL  10,  35,  dec),  from  which 
it  iqipeais  ^t  crimina  came  under  their  cogni- 
sance. The  substitution  of  oa^  for  «f  in  the  passage 
of  Quintilian  (IntL  Ond.  It.  1.  8  57),  eren  if 
supported  by  good  MSS.  as  Hollweg  affirms,  can 
luudly  be  defended. 

The  dvil  matters  which  came  under  the  eogni- 
sance  of  this  court  are  not  completely  ascertained. 
Many  of  them  (though  we  have  no  reason  for  say- 
ing all  of  them)  are  enumerated  by  Cicero  in  a 
well-known  passage  (Do  OraL  i  38).  Hollweg  men- 
tions that  certain  matters  only  came  under  their 
cognisance,  and  that  other  matters  were  not  within 
their  cognisance ;  and  further,  that  such  matters  as 
were  within  their  cognisance,  were  also  within  the 
cogniaanoe  of  a  single  judex.  Hollweg  maintains 
that  actiones  in  rem  or  Tindicationes  of  the  old 
dvil  law  (with  the  exception,  howerer,  of  actiones 
pnujudiciales  or  status  quaestiones)  could  alone  be 
brought  before  the  oentumTiri  ;  and  that  neither  a 
personal  action,  one  arising  from  contract  or  delict, 
nor  a  status  quaestio,  is  OTor  mentioned  as  a  causa 
oentumyindis.  It  was  the  practice  to  set  up  a 
spear  in  the  place  where  the  centumTiri  were  sit- 
tmg,  and  accordingly  the  word  hasta,  or  hasta  cen- 
tnmTiralis,  is  sometimes  used  as  equiTslent  to  the 
words  judidum  centumTirsle.  (Suet  OoUtmam. 
36 ;  Quintil.  IntL  Orai.  t.  2.  §  1.)  The  spear 
was  a  symbol  of  quiritarian  ownership:  for  "a 
man  was  oonndeied  to  hare  the  best  title  to  that 
which  he  took  in  war,  and  accordingly  a  spear  is 
set  up  in  the  centmuTiialia  judida.^  (Oaius,  It. 
16.)  Such  was  the  explanation  of  the  Roman 
jurists  of  the  origin  of  an  andent  custom,  from 
which  it  is  araued,  that  it  may  at  least  be  inferred, 
the  centumTin  had  properly  to  decide  matters  ro- 
uting to  quiritarian  ownership,  and  questions  con- 
nected therewith. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  the  matters  which 
belonged  to  the  cognizance  of  the  centumviri  might 
also  be  brought  bdbre  a  judex ;  but  it  is  conjeo- 
toied  by  Hollweg  that  this  was  not  the  case  till 
after  the  passing  of  the  Aebutia  Lex.  He  oonsiden 
that  the  c<mrt  of  the  centumTiri  was  established 
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b  eaily  timet,  for  the  ipecial  puipoie  of  deciding 
questions  of  qniritarian  ownership ;  and  the  im- 
portance of  such  questions  is  apparent,  when  wp- 
consider  that  the  Roman  dtiiens  were  rated  ac- 
cording to  their  qniritarian  property,  that  on  their 
rating  depended  their  daas  and  centory,  and  con* 
seqnently  their  share  of  power  in  the  public  as- 
semblies. No  private  jadex  could  decide  on  a 
right  which  might  thus  indirectly  affect  the  caput 
of  a  Roman  citizen,  but  only  a  tribunal  selected  out 
of  all  the  tribes.  Consistently  with  this  hypothesis 
we  find  not  only  the  rei  Tindicatio  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  centnmTiri,  but  also  the  heredi- 
tatis  petitio  and  actio  confessoria.  Hollw^  is  of 
opinion  that,  with  the  Aebntia  Lex  a  new  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  centumviri  commences ;  toe  legis 
actiones  were  abolished,  and  the  formula  [Actio] 
was  introduced,  excepting,  however,  as  to  the 
cauaae  oeiUuminrale$.  (Oaius,  iv.  30,  31 ;  GelL  xri. 
10.)  The  formula  is  in  its  nature  adapted  only 
to  personal  actions ;  but  it  appears  that  it  was  also 
adapted  by  a  legal  device  to  vindicationes ;  and 
Hollweff  attributes  this  to  the  Aebutia  Lex,  by 
which  he  considers  that  the  twofold  process  was 
Introduced :  —  1.  per  l^gis  actionem  apud  centom- 
viros ;  2.  per  formulam  or  per  sponsionem  before  a 
judex.  Thus  two  modes  of  procedure  in  the  case 
of  actiones  in  rem  were  established,  and  such 
actions  were  no  longer  exclusively  witlun  the  juris- 
diction of  the  oentnmviri 

Under  Ausustos,  according  to  HoDweg,  the 
fimctions  of  the  centumviri  wen  so  fiir  modified 
that  the  more  important  vindicationes  were  put 
onder  the  cognizance  of  the  centumviri,  and  the 
less  important  were  determined  per  sponsionem 
and  before  a  judex.  Under  this  emperor  the  court 
also  resumed  its  former  dignity  and  importance. 
[Dial  d*  Oamt.  Cbrrwpt  Eloq,  c.  38.) 

The  younger  Pliny,  who  practised  in  this  court 
(Ep,  ii.  14),  makes  frequent  allusions  to  it  in  his 
letterL  (j^.  i  5,  v.  1,  ix.  23.)  The  centumviri 
are  mentioned  in  two  excerpts  in  the  Digest  (6. 
tit  2.  s.  13,  17)  and  perhaps  elsewhere  ;  one  ex- 
cerpt is  horn  C  Scaevola  and  the  other  from 
Panlus. 

The  fiiregoing  notice  is  founded  on  HoUweg^s 
ingenious  essay  ;  his  opinions  on  some  points,  how- 
ever, are  hardly  established  by  authorities.  Those 
who  desire  to  investigate  this  exceedingly  obscure 
matter  ma^  compare  the  two  essays  cited  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  [G.  L.] 

CENTU'RIA.    [CoviTiA ;  Exsncirus.] 

CENTURIATA  COMI'TIA.    [Comitia.] 

CENTU'RIO.    [EzsRcrrus.] 

CENTUSSia    [As.] 

CERA  {itfip6s)j  wax.  For  its  employment  in 
painting,  see  Pictvra,  No.  7  ;  and  for  its  ap- 

?lication  as  a  writiitg  material,  see  Tabulab  and 
'SSTAMBNTUM. 

CEREA'LIA,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Rome  in 
honour  of  Ceres,  whose  wanderings  in  search  of 
her  lost  daughter  Proserpine  were  represented 
by  women  clothed  in  white,  running  about  with 
l^hted  torches.  (Ov.  FoMt.  iv.  494.)  During  its 
continuance,  games  were  celebrated  in  the  Circus 
Maximus  (Tacit  Ann.  xv.  53),  the  spectators  of 
which  ^ypeared  in  white  (Ov.  Ftul.  iv.  620)  ;  but 
on  any  occasion  of  public  mourning  the  games  and 
festivals  were  not  celebrated  at  all,  as  the  ma- 
tmns  could  not  appear  at  them  except  in  white. 
(Lit.  zxil  56,  xxxiv.  6.)  The  day  of  the  Cerealia 
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is  doubtful ;  some  think  it  was  the  ides  or  18th 
of  April,  others  the  7th  of  the  same  month.  (Ov. 
/'orf.  iv.  389.)  [R.  W.] 

CEREVI'SIA,  CERVI'SIA  (C<^i),  ale  or 
beer,  was  almost  or  altogether  unknown  to  the 
ancient,  as  it  is  to  the  modem  inhabitants  of 
Greece  and  Italy.  But  it  was  used  veiy  generally 
by  the  surrounding  nations,  whose  soil  and  dimate 
were  less  fevourable  to  the  ^wth  of  vines  (m 
CkUUOf  aliitqiu  promneUa^  Plin.  H.  N,  xxii  82  ; 
Theophrast  Db  Caum  Plant  vi  11 ;  Died.  Sic 
iv.  2,  V.  26  ;  Strab.  xvil  2.  5  ;  Tadt  Chrm,  23). 
According  to  Herodotus  (iL  77),  the  Egyptians 
commonly  diank  **  bariey-wine,**  to  which  custom 
Aeschylus  alludes  (ix  KptBw  fi^^  St^ipL  954  ; 
Febttiad  pocula  xjftki,  Colum.  x.  116).  Diodonis 
Siculus  (i  20,  34)  says,  that  the  Egyptian  beer 
was  nearly  equal  to  wine  in  strength  and  flavour. 
The  Iberians,  the  Thracians,  and  tiie  people  in  the 
north  of  Asia  Minor,  instead  of  drinking  their  ale 
or  beer  out  of  cups,  placed  it  before  them  in  a  large 
bowl  or  vase  (icpor^p),  which  was  sometimes  of 
gold  or  silver.  This  being  full  to  the  brim  with 
the  grains,  as  well  as  the  fermented  liquor,  the 
guests,  when  they  pledged  one  another,  diank  to> 
gether  out  of  the  same  bowl  by  stooping  down  to 
it,  although,  when  this  token  of  friendship  was 
not  intended,  they  adopted  the  more  refined  method 
of  sucking  up  tiie  fluid  through  tubes  of  cane. 
(Archil.  Frag,  p.  67,  ed.  Liebd  ;  Xen.  Anab,  iv. 
§  5,  26  ;  Athen.  i.  28  ;  Vixg.  Cfwg.  iii.  380 ; 
Serv.  ad  loc)  The  Suevi,  and  other  northern 
nations,  offered  to  their  gods  libations  of  beer, 
and  expected  that  to  drink  it  in  the  presence  of 
Odin  would  be  among  the  delights  of  Valhalla. 
(Keysler,  Antiq,  SeplmiL  pi  150—156.)  BpGror, 
one  of  the  names  for  beer  (Archil.  /.  c  ;  Hella- 
nicus,  p.  91,  ed.  Stnrts ;  Athen.  x.  67),  seems  to 
be  an  ancient  passive  participle,  bma  tiie  verb  to 
5fw.  [J.  Y.] 

CE'RNERE  HEREDITATEM.  [Hbeml] 

CERO'MA  (jciifmiM)  was  tiie  oil  mixed  witii 
wax  {Kiip6s)  with  whidi  wrestiers  were  anointed. 
After  they  had  been  anointed  with  this  oil,  they 
were  cov^ed  with  dust  or  a  soft  sand ;  whence 
Seneca  {Bp,  57)  says — A  eeromaU  ww  i^pAs 
(o^)  emotpU  M  oryfta  NeapoUkma, 

Ceroma  also  signified  the  place  where  wrestiers 
were  anointed  {&»  eUteoti^etmuk,  Vitruv.  v.  11), 
and  also,  in  later  times,  the  place  where  they 
wrestied.  This  word  is  often  used  in  connection 
with  palaeHra  (Plin.  H.  N,  xxxv.  2),  but  we  do  not 
know  in  what  respect  these  pkces  differed.  Seneca 
(De  Breo,  Vit  12)  speaks  of  the  ceroma  as  a 
place  which  the  idle  were  accustomed  to  frequent, 
in  order  to  see  the  gymnastic  sports  of  boys.  Ar- 
nobius  {Adv,  Geni,  iil  23)  informs  us  that  the 
ceroma  was  under  the  protection  of  Mercury. 
(Krause,  GynmatUk  vnd  Agonutik  dttr  MtUenen, 
vol  Lp.  106,  &c) 

CERTA'MINA.    [Athlbtab.] 

CERTI,  INCERTI  ACTIO,  is  a  name  which 
has  been  given  by  some  modem  writers  to  those 
actions  in  which  a  determinate  or  indeterminate 
sum,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  mentioned  in  the  for- 
mula (eondemnaiio  oerlae  pecuniae  vd  inoertaej 
Gaius,  iv.  49,  &c.). 

The  expression  incerta  formula,  which  occurs  in 
Gaius  (iv.  54),  implies  a  certa  formula.  With 
respect  to  the  inteiitio,  it  may  be  called  certa 
when  the  demand  of  the  actor  is  determinate. 


CESTUS. 
whetW  it  b«  a  urtain  tbidg  tint  ha  'I'""""'',  or 
■  wain  lum  of  money  (Oaiui.  ir.  i&,  V).     Tha 

finite  thing  cr  KoAetbinfr,  bat  ii  eiprnved  bj  the 
word*  f^dfvi,  &c.  (Oaini,  W.  47,  156,  137.} 
If  lh>  inlraitio  !•  inccrta,  the  ondemnatio  muit 

demnatio  might  be  (Kher  ecrta  or  incerts  (Oaioi, 
ir.  50,  SI).  In  tha  oompilatlona  of  Joitinian, 
vhoe  the  eipn«ioiu  (ncerti  actjo^  inceita  actio, 
ineeitam  jadidnm  ooeur,  thej  nieciallf  *PP^T  *" 
the  actio  ptacacriptii  Teibii,  which  omtamed  an 
i&ceita  intentio  and  eondtmiiatio.  (Actio  ;  Sa- 
Tignj,  j^ottm,  &C.  *oL  T.  p.  74.}  [O.  L.] 

CBHU'CHI.    [NiVM.] 
KBRUX  (inipvf).    [CADtmui  ;  FaruLis.] 
CE'SSIO  BONO'RUM.   [BoNottrx  Cwuo.] 
CE'SSIO  IN  JURE.    [In  Jb«i  Cwwa] 
CKSTRUM.     [PicruBj,  No.  fl.] 
CKSTUS.     1.  The  thong,  or  bandi  of  Iwtlier, 
whkh   vcre  tied  nnmd  the  handi  of  boien,  in 
order  to  raider  their  blowi  more  powerfuL     Tbcae 
baodi  of  leather,  which  were  called  ^oCrrff,  or 
Ifidrrfi  nirTun^  i"  Onck,  were  aba  freqneiitlT 
tied  ramd  tha  arm  aa  high  ai  the  elbow,  m  u 
dwwn  in  tha  fbUowiiig  itatoe  of  a  boier,  the 
e^fmal  of  which  ii  in  £e  LmiTie  at  Parii.    (See 
aSamc,  Matt*  d.  Sailpl.  At  tl  Mod.  vol  iiL  pL 
S37.  o.  2MZ) 
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TBf  efrr^ri^ovi  3^'  crj'pojiXoio)  ;  bnt  it  ahonld  be 
recDUected,  that  the  ceatm  in  heroic  timea  appoui 
to  hare  eonfivted  merely  of  thongi  of  leather,  and 
diflocd  maleriaD]'  frnn  the  bishtfal  weapon^ 
loaded  with  lead  and  iron,  whiiSi  wen  oied  in 
lata  timea.  The  diScrent  Idndi  of  cntu  wen 
eatlsd  bj  the  Orecki  in  later  time*  fUiAf;icBi, 
nitpau  Batlai,  a^iupiu,  ud  iiipiajKtt ;  of  which 
die  utiXix"  g>Te  the  aofteat  btow^  and  the 
fifltvat  the  moat  aerere^  The  luOdxiu,  wluch 
were  the  nxial  andoit,  an  deacribad  in  ~ 
(TiiL  40.  f  B)  aa  mada  if  imw  oz-''-'' 
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thin  pieeo,  and  joined  in  an  aodoit  ■Baaner ;  ther 
ware  tied  onda  the  hollow  or  palm  of  the  han^ 
leaTing  the  lingen  uncoTered.  Tha  alhletae  in 
the  palaotiae  at  Olympia  ojed  tha  >uiXlxai  in 
practiatDg  for  the  poblic  caoMa  (IfuCrmr  tm 
>iaAiiinrTj|Mti>,  Paua.  ri.  23.  ^X)  :  bat  in  the  nmei 
themaclrea,  they  uk^  thoae  which  gata  the  •»- 
veieat  blowi. 

The  ceatui,  naed  in  later  timea  in  the  pttblit 
nmee,  wu,  ai  baa  been  alratdj  rcmarfcad,  a  moM 
Fomiidable  weapon.  It  wa*  frequently  coravd 
with  hnota  and  nail*,  and  hiaded  with  lead  and 
iron  ;  whence  Virgil  (ifaa.  t.  4(U),  in  ipeaking  ol 
it,n7i. 


StitiiiB  (7M.  Ti.  733)  alao  ipeaki  of  aigmHia 
jiambo  tigmiua.  Such  weaponi  in  the  handa  of  a 
trained  boicr,  mut  haie  frequently  OKadoned 

called  yuurrifot,  or  **  limb-brfakera."  Fignrea 
with  the  ceatoi  b«qiiently  osnu'  in  ancient  monn- 
mentiL  They  w<n  of  varionB  formi,  H  ^ipean 
by  tha  following  ipeeimena,  tahoi  from  ancient 
monnmanta,  of  which  drawing*  an  giTen  bj 
Fabretti  (£•  CUmm.  Tn^  p.  361). 


3.  CmtDI  alio  tigniAed  a  hand  or  tie  of  mj 
kind.  (Van.  D*  S»  KaM.  i.  S)  ;  but  tha  term  wa> 
mote  particnUriy  qiplied  to  tha  aooa  or  girdle  ol 
Venn*,  on  which  wu  npnaaitad  erarr  thing 
that  could  awaken  loTe.  (//  xi*.  214  ;  VaL  Ftacc 
Ti.  470.)  When  Jono  wiihed  to  win  the  afleo- 
tion*  si  Jupiter,  ihe  botrowed  thia  ceatoa  from 
Teima  (R.  L  c)  ;  and  Venui  hertelf  employed 
it  to  cutiTale  Hata.  (Hart  vi.  13,  zir.  306, 
307.) 

CETRA,  or  CABTRA  (aalrfa,  Heaych.),  a 
target,  C&  a  m^mmd  iliidd,  made  of  tha  Ud< 
of  a  qoadrnped.  (laid.  Orig.  zriii.  13  ;  Q.  CiiTt, 
iiL  4.)  It  waa  alw  worn  t?  the  people  of  Spain 
(otfntfiH  Hitpcmiat  oAorttM,  Cae*.  B.  C.  i.  39,  48) 
and  Hanritania.  By  the  latta  people  it  waa 
iometimea  mada  from  the  ikin  of  the  elephant 
(Sttab.  zyiL  p.  836.)  From  thtwi  acconnta,  and 
from  the  diftinet  aaaeniDa  rf  Tacitaa  {Agrie.  M) 
that  it  waa  need  by  the  Britooa,  wa  may  with  con- 
fidence identify  the  eetnt  with  the  target  of  tha 
Scnttiah  Highlandeia,  of  which  many  ipedmana  of 
conaideiable  aotiimity  are  itill  in  eiiatenee.  It  ia 
Ken  "  coTsing  the  left  anna  "  (comp.  Virg.  Ata. 
Tii.  732)  of  the  two  accompanying  nguna,  which 
an  copied  from  a  HS.  of  Piiidentia*,  pobablT 
written  in  thii  coontrjr,  and  ai  tariy  aa  Uh  nintB 
centuiT,     {Cod.  OoUon.  Claop.  c  8.) 

It  doea  not  qipear  that  the  Romana  arer  war* 
the  cetta.  Bat  LiTy  comparei  it  to  the  pelta  of 
tha  Oreeki  and  Maeedoniani,  which  waa  alio  ft 


CHALODICUM. 


■mall  liglit  MM  {ctlrabM,  fwt  pillarim  vaeoHlt 
ixzlBS).    IPhlta.]  [J-T.] 

CHALCEIA  (x(iX«>a),  ■  Ts;  ucieat  fstinl 
odebiated  *t  Atlieni,  which  at  difftooit  tiinei 
Menu  to  1»T«  had  a  different  cbaiacter,  for  at  fini 
it  wa<  aolenmiaed  in  hoooiir  of  Athena,  ■uinamed 
Eigana,  aod  bj  the  vhols  people  of  Atheni, 
wbence  it  waa  tailed  'AA)Hua  or  lUttivws. 
(Snidai,  i.  v. ;  E^Bul.  M<^ii. ;  EoMMh.  odIL  iL 
p.  281,  36.)  At  a  later  pciiod,  howaTer,  it  wai 
celebiated  onlj'  bf  actiaani,  e^MwiilW  mitbi,  and 
in  bonour  of  HephaeiEDa,  vfacnc*  iti  name  wai 
changed  into  XoMcfu.  (PoDix,  nl  lOfi.)  It  wai 
kept  (o  the  SOlh  day  of  ths  mcmlh  of  Pfuepiioii. 
(Suidaa,  Haipooat  Eutalli.  t.  o.)  Henander  Itad 
written  a  ixmedj  called  XoAjhui,  a  fragment  of 
which  it  preaerrcd  in  Alhen.  li.  p.  fiOZ  (Camp. 
Wetcker,  Dia  AoM.  ThU^.  p.  290.)     [I^  S.J 

CHALCI'DICUH  iimneir  defined  y>j  Fettiu 
(k  e.)  ai  a  aort  of  btdlding  (gmu  aedifieX),  w 
ciUled  from  the  dt;  of  ChJcia,  but  what  aort  ii 
not  explained  ;  neither  do  the  inicriptioDa  or  the 
pftMBgea  of  ancient  writen,  in  which  the  word  oc- 
cofa,  gin  VttJ  deaCTiption  from  which  a  condoaion 
can  be  dnwn  with  certain^  reapeeting  the  form, 
oae,  and  loolity  of  anch  boildingL 

CAoUdirxi  were  ort^nl;  appartananeea  to  aome 
tuiiBair  (VilniT.  t.  1),  in  rderence  (o  which  the 
lidlowing  attempta  at  identiGcaticn  hare  been 
It  attached  to  the  baailica. 


a  which  liei 


&om  x^^^'ind  iUtrh  which,  though  an  ingeniooi 
'  '  '  *  *  nit  iMftaa^rwl 
That'oait  of  ab 
directlj  in  fiont  of  the  tribune, 
the  Bare  in  a  modem  church,  of  whidi  it  waa  me 
original,  when  the  InwTcn  itood,  and  tbenia 
tnmed  uamit  ttmtidita.  S.  An  qiaitmsnt  thrown 
out  at  ths  back  of  a  bawlica,  eithar  on  the  ground 
doer  cr  at  tba  eztraui^  of  the  twper  gallery,  in  the 
fimn  of  a  balomif.  4.  Internal  chambcn  on  aaeh 
aide  <rf  the  tribime  for  the  coBTaniaace  of  the 
Jaffna,  aa  in  tba  banlica  of  PompuL  6.  The 
Teatihnle  of  a  baiiliia,  either  in  triHit  or  rear ; 


diaooTorsd  M  Pompeii,  in  the  bnilding  appcopnated 
10  the  fbDen  of  doth  OSonoii)  :— 
SnMACHU.  L.  F.  Sacbbd.  Pub.  •  *  *  • 
•  ■•*••  CHALctntCDM.  Cbtftui  PoBTtcna 

•••SDi-PMUNIi-f 

Bf  comparing  the  plan  of  the  bniJdiiw  with  tliia 
taaaution,  it  ia  dear  that  the  chalci£eam  men- 
tionad  cu  onl;  b«  refemd  to  the  reatibula.    Ila 


CHARISTIA. 
decoiBttona  likewiie  ooneapond  in  richneai  aad 
cbataclei  with  the  Tettihiile  of  a  baailica  deacribed 
bj  Fnco^Dt  (Dt  Atdifie.  JiatBt.  L  10),  which  ia 
twice  daaignaled  br  the  term  xo^"?-  The  lei^- 
bale  d  the  baailica  M  Pompeii  ia  ahown  upon  the 
plan  on  page  1 99,  a. 

In  anothci  aenae  the  word  ia  naed  ai  a  ■jnonTme 

tricliniia  cocleatiboi  atque  in  ciaiddidi  anieii 
coeoitare"  (Amobioi,  p.  149).  Tbeae  woidi,  oom- 
pared  with  Horn.  Od.  niii.  1, 

T/nfii  F  tli  twfff  irttivBTO  meyx'^-iii'a, 
and    the    trandation   of    iVrcfi^r   bj  Aoaonina 

(P*™**.  riil  OdfH.\ 

**  GuUeidiemn  greain  nntrix  nxpaabat  anili," 
together  widi  the  known  locality  of  the  ancient 
Bomacul^  ieem  fnllj  to  authorise  the  interpnta- 
lion  girai.     (Tomek.  Adttn.  iriiL  34  ;  Sabuaa, 
mS^.  PtteeM.  Nigr.  c.  12.  p.  677.) 

Finally,  tlie  word  leenia  alio  to  have  been  naed 

De  Orig.  ;  Reineiiiu,  VoT.  LtcL  ill  £.}      [A.  R.] 
CHALCIOI'CIA  (xaAjKsiiiia),  an  annual  fee- 

tinJ,  with  aacrificet,  celebrated  at  Sparta  m  honom 
of  Athena,  lumamed  XoAxiouiai,  Le.de  goddeaa 
of  the  braxen-hoote.  (PauL  iiL  17. 1  3,  x.  £.  S  6; 
aodOoelkroif  T^lKgrf.  LIS8,  dLc)  Young  men 
marched  on  the  occaaion  in  foil  umonr  to  the 
temple  of  the  goddcei ;  and  the  ephora,  althongh 
not  entering  the  temple,  bnt  remaining  within  ita 
icred  precmcta,  wen  obliged  to  take  pan  in  the 
urifico.     (Polyb.  ir.  3S.  §  2.)  [I..3.] 


inie  or  ^aporx  (jiaXMii)  waa  vary  littla  med 
bj  the  Qreeki  for  money  in  early  timea.  Silrer 
waa  originally  the  uniTerasl  cnnen^,  and  copper 
appean  to  haye  been  aeldon  coined  till  after  the 
ume  of  Aleunder  the  Gnat  The  xoAiifa  nnipi 
at  Atheni  iuued  in  B.  c  406  {SdoL  ad  AriHo^ 
SmL  737)  were  a  peculiar  eiception ;  and  they  were 
Boon  afterward!  called  in,  and  the  direr  cmrency 
reatored.  (Ariatoph.  BceUnoM.  BIS — B23  ;  An. 
Birv.)  It  ii  not  irapnbable,  howerer,  that  the 
copper  coin  called  j(a^xovt  waa  in  dicnlalian  in 
'■t-u  itill  earlier.     The  amalleat  ailier  coin  at 

II  was  the  quarter  obol,  and  the  xa^'oy' 
waa  the  half  of  that,  or  the  eighth  of  an  oboL  IE> 
~~'      waa  lomewhat  more  than  3-4tbiof  a  brthing. 

ma  to  have  been  uaed  on  account  of  the  dif- 
dcult;  of  coming  ulver  in  mih  minute  piecea.  Tbe 
XoAkovi  in  later  timea  waa  diiided  into  Iqita,  of 
'  '  I,  according  to  Suidaa{(.n>.T^Xiu-rav,'0<a\Jt), 

Cained  Hren.    Then  wot  another  copper  coin 

It  in  OreeCB,  called  ei/iSa^M',  of  which  the 
_.  ia  not  known.  Pollux  (iiL  9)  alio  meationi 
nfUvCo)  ai  a  copper  coin  of  an  euiiur  age  ;  but, 
aa  Hr.  Huiaey  haa  remarked,  Chii  may  have  bees 
1  common  name  for  amall  money  ;  lince  j(J\Ai4oi 
lignified  generally  "  changing  money,**  and  aoA- 
UrfiDTltf,  "  a  money-changer."  In  later  timea, 
■he  obol  waac<nnedofcop«aa  well  aa  direr.  The 
Greek  alatea  of  Sicily  and  Italy  had  a  copper  coin- 
age at  a  teiy  eady  period  [Litra].  (Hnii^, 
AudaU  WsMtt  and  Mateg,  c  8  ;  BScLh,  PM. 
J&nL  0^  ^ttM^  PL  692,  3nd  ed. ;  Utbtr  OmtiiMt, 
Maaifint,  &&,  pp.  142,  342.  &c)        [P.  S.] 

CHAAI'STIA  (from  x<v'f>l«'>  )o  grant  a 
fiiToar  or  pardon),  a  Roman  feait,  to  wbich  none 
but  relation!  and  membera  of  the  nme  family  were 

d,  in  tader  that  any  qnanel  or  diaigieeineul 


CHEU1>0NJ^ 

had  ariien  amongst  them  might  he  made 
af^  and  arewinnliatinn  effected.  It  waa  celehiated 
avety  year  od  the  19th  of  Fehrnazy.  (Or.  FeuL  iL 
617;  VaL  Max. ii L  §  8;  Mart  ix.  56.)     [R.W.] 

CHARTA.     [LiBUL] 

CHEIRONCVMIA  (x^tpoifofila),  a  mimetic 
moreBBoit  of  the  handi,  which  formed  a  part  of 
the  art  of  dancing  among  the  Oreeka  and  Romani. 
The  word  is  also  used  in  a  wider  sense,  hoth  for 
the  art  of  dandng  ingenend,  and  for  any  signs  made 
with  the  hands  in  order  to  convey  ideas.  In 
gymnastics  it  was  applied  to  the  movements  of 
the  hands  in  pugilistic  oomhat ;  and  it  is  used  in 
oonneetion  witk  the  term  o^i^iafMixciV.  (Athen.ziT. 
pL  629.  k ;  HesycL  vol.  ii.  p^  1647.  Alh. ;  Herod. 
tL  129  ;  Aelian.  PI  H.  ziy.  22 ;  Dion  Cass,  zxxvi. 
13  ;  Pans.  tI  10.  §  1 ;  HeUod.  Aetkiop.  It.  p,  73  ; 
Kransa,  OyHnattikmid  AgomtHk^  ToLi.c.  &  §33, 
Y«L  iL  c  3.  §  1.)  [P.  S.] 

CHEIROTO'NIA  (x^tporwia).  In  the  Athe- 
nian aasfinMifs  two  modes  of  Toting  were  practised, 
the  ooe  hy  pehbles  [Psbphus],  the  other  by 
a  show  of  hsnda  (xcpororfSy).  The  latter  was 
employed  in  the  electioa  of  those  magistrates  who 
w«n  chosen  in  the  pnhlic  assemblies  {hfX'B^' 
a«ai),  and  who  wen  hence  called  X'^P^^'^V^^ 
jo  toting  npon  laws,  and  in  some  khids  of  trials 
en  mattecB  which  concerned  the  people,  as  npon 
wpotoXid  and  t ItroTTeA/oi.  We  frequently  find, 
howerei^  the  word  yJm^C^^  nsed  where  the 
votes  were  really  given  by  show  of  hands.  (Lys. 
e.  Braioalk.  pu  124.  16.  and  p.  127.  8.  ed.  Steph. ; 
Dem.  O^HlL  L  pi  9.) 

The  manner  of  voting  by  a  show  of  hands  is 
«ad  by  Snidaa  (#.  v.  Kartx«por^in|a€y)  to  have  been 
aa  fouowi : — The  herald  said :  **  Whoever  thinks 
that  Meidias  is  guilty,  let  him  lift  np  his  hand.** 


CHIROORAPHUM. 


til 


Then  those  who  thought  so  stretched  forth  their 
hands..  Then  the  henld  said  again :  **•  Whoever 
thinks  that  Meidias  is  not  gnilty,  let  him  lift  up 
his  hand  ;**  and  those  who  were  of  this  opinion 
stntched  forth  their  hands.  The  nnmber  of 
hands  was  ooimted  each  time  by  the  hendd ;  and 
the  ptesident,  vfoa  the  herald^S  report,  declared 
OQ  which  side  the  amjority  voted  (AMryopc^ir  riu 
X«porerMU^  Aesch.  &  Ciaipk,  §  2). 

It  is  important  to  understand  dearly  the  eom- 
pounds  of  this  word.  A  vote  condwnning  an 
accused  poson  is  lUKruxttporoida  :  one  acquitting 
him,  Avox^porofta  (Dun.  a  AfstdL  pp.  61^ 
663, 583)  ;  ivtx**poroi>w  is  to  confinn  by  a  ma- 
josky  of  votes  (Dem.  Ds  Cbron.  pp.  236,  261)  $ 
#nxc^ioroWa  tm^  rofuhf  was  a  revision  of  Uie 
laws,  which  took  place  at  the  begmning  of  every 
year ;  hrtx^tptnonAa  rw  itfX^  was  a  vote  taken 
in  the  first  assembly  of  each  Prytany  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  magistrates :  in  these  cases,  those  who 
voted  fiir  the  confirmation  of  the  Liw,  or  for  the 
continnance  in  office  of  the  inagistrate,  were  said 
Anx'^o^^c'K  those  on  the  other  side  dirox«poro- 
WW  (Dem.  e,  Timoer.  p.  706 ;  Harpocrat  and 
Snidas  «.  «.  ILttpla  iiacXiiaia  ;  Dem.  e.  J%eoerm. 
pi  1330) :  8iax**por9yia  is  a  vote  for  one  of 
two  altcnialifes  (Dem.  e.  AmiroHom.  p.  696  ;  e, 
TSmoar,  p.  707  ;  c  Nntr.  pi  1346) :  imx^ipoTo- 
MiW,  to  vote  a^unst  a  pioposition.  The  com* 
pounds  of  i^ii^CHrBat  have  similar  meanings. 
(Schamann,  JM  CbmOiu  AOMimrium,  pp.  120, 
125, 231,  351,  330.)  [P.  &] 

GJHELIIKyNIA  (x^^Mwta)^  a  custom  ob- 
ssrrad  ia  iha  Und  of  Rhodes,  in  the  month  of 


RoSdromion,  the  time  when  the  swallows  retonad* 
During  that  seasan  boys,  called  xc^'SoMTfliy  went 
from  house  to  house  collecting  little  gifts,  ostoisibly 
fiir  the  retDming  swallows  (x<Ai3oy(C«iy),  and  sink- 
ing a  song  which  is  still  extant  ( Athen.  viii  pi  360  • 
compare  Hgen,  Optue.  PkiL  i.  p.  164,  and  Eustadu 
ad  Odgn^ii^  mAjm,)  Itis  saidto  have  beenin- 
troduced  by  Cleobnlus  of  Lindus,  at  the  same  period 
when  the  town  was  in  great  distress.  The  eheU- 
donia,  which  have  sometimes  been  called  a  foa- 
tival,  seem  to  have  been  nothing  but  a  peculiar 
mode  of  begginff,  which  on  the  occasion  of  the  re- 
turn of  the  swallows  was  carried  on  by  boys  in  the 
manner  stated  above.  Many  analogies  may  still 
be  observed  m  various  countries  at  the  various 
seasons  of  the  year.  [L.  S.] 

CHELYS(x^w).  [Lt»a.] 
CHEME  (x«fM)»  ft  Greek  liquid  measure,  the 
capacity  of  which  (as  is  the  case  with  most  of  the 
smaller  measures)  is  difFerently  stated  by  different 
anthcrities.  There  was  a  smidl  cheme,  which  con- 
tained two  oochlearia,  or  two  drachmae,  and  was 
the  seventy-second  part  of  the  cotyle,  =  '0068  of 
a  pint  English.  (Rhem.  Fann.  v.  77.)  The  large 
cheme  was  to  the  small  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  2. 
Other  sixes  of  the  cheme  are  mentioned,  but  they 
differ  so  much  that  we  cannot  tdl  with  certainty 
what  they  really  were.  (Hussey,  Aweimi  Wmgkta^ 
&a  ;  Worm,  Ds  Pcmd.  dec)  [P.  S.] 

CHENISCUS.    [NAYia] 
CHERNIPS  (x^pri^).     [Lu8T»atio.] 
CHEROSTAE  (xifpMTroO.    [Hskm.] 
CHILIARCHUS.    [EzBiorrDa.] 
CHIRAMA'XIUM  (from  x*^  and  ^Ma),  a 
sort  of  easy  chair  or  **  go-cart,**  used  fiir  invi^^ 
and  children.   (Petron.  28.) 
CHIRIDO'TA    [TuNMU.] 
CHIIUyORAPHUM  (xc^Tpafor),   meant 
first,  as   its  derivation  im^es,  a  hand-writing 
or  autograph.  (Cia  PhiL  iL  4.)     In  this  its  simple 
sense,  x*'p  t^  Greek  and  laaai  in  Latin  are  often 
substitnted  for  it 

Like  similar  words  in  all  languages,  it  acquired 
several  technical  senses.  From  ita  &st  meaning 
was  easily  derived  that  of  a  signature  to  a  wiQ  ot 
other  instrument,  espedally  a  note  of  hand  given 
by  a  debtor  to  his  ereditor.  In  this  latter  case,  it 
did  not  oonstitnte  the  l^gal  obligation  (fiir  the 
debt  might  be  proved  in  some  other  way)  ;  it  was 
only  a  proof  of  the  obligation. 

Acouding  to  Asconius  (ta  Verr,  iii  86)  ekm^' 
graphmmy  in  the  sense  of  a  note-of-hand,  was  dia. 
tinguished  bomtfftigrapka;  thefinrmerwas  always 
given  fiir  money  actually  lent,  the  latter  might  be 
a  mere  sham  agreement  (something  like  a  bill  of 
accommodation,  though  with  a  different  object),  to 
pay  a  debt  which  had  never  been  actually  in- 
cuned.  The  dltrampAiim  was  kept  by  the 
creditor,  and  had  only  the  debtor^  signature  ;  the 
lyi^frapyia,  on  the  contrsxy,  was  signed  and  kept 
by  both  parties. 

In  the  Latin  of  the  middle  ages  (see  Du  Fresnc^ 
s.  V.)  tkhrogrofikmn  was  nsed  to  signify  tribute  col* 
lected  under  the  rign-manual  of  a  person  in  autho- 
rity, similar  to  the  briefr  and  benevolences  of 
former  times  in  our  own  country.  It  was  also 
used  (see  Rhudcstone,  b.  ii  c.  20),  till  veir  lately, 
in  the  English  law  fiiran  indenture.  Duplicatee  of 
deeds  were  written  on  one  piece  of  parchment,  with 
the  word  ekArograpkiim  between  tnem,  which  wm 
cut  in  two  in  a  stnigHt  or  wavy  Ime^and  tiia  parii 
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gWcn  to  the  care  of  the  penoni  concerned.  By 
the  Canonists,  Blackstone  remarks,  the  word  syn- 
grofiha  or  tjfngraphms  was  employed  in  the  same 
way,  and  hence  gave  its  name  to  these  kind  of 
wntings.  [B.  J.] 

CHIRU'RGIA  (x€«po«pytaX  snrgeiy.  The 
practice  of  soigecy  was,  for  a  long  time,  considered 
by  the  ancients  to  be  merely  a  part  of  a  nhysician^ 
duty ;  bat  as  it  is  now  almost  uniTersally  allowed 
to  be  a  separate  branch  of  the  profession,  it  will 
perhaps  be  more  convenient  to  treat  of  it  nnder  a 
separate  head.  It  will  not  be  necessazy  to  tonch 
upon  the  disputed  questions,  which  is  the  nion 
cuuieiit^  or  which  is  ue  more  konourahU  branch  of 
the  profession ;  nor  even  to  try  to  give  such  a 
definition  of  the  word  ckirurgia  as  wouJd  be  likely 
to  satisfy  boUi  the  physidans  and  surgeons  of  the 
present  day ;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  determine  the 
sense  in  which  the  word  was  used  by  theosieiai^s/ 
and  then,  adhering  closely  to  that  meaning,  to  give 
an  account  of  this  division  of  the  science  and  art 
of  medidae,  as  practised  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  referring  to  the  artide  Mboicina  for 
further  particulars. 

The  word  chinugia  is  derived  from  x*'p  the 
hand,  and  ^ifnfoy  a  work,  and  is  explained  by 
Gelsus  {D«  Mtd.  lib.  vii.  Prae&t)  to  mean  that 
part  of  medicine  ^vos  mamt  eurai^  **  which  cures 
diseases  by  means  of  the  hand  ;**  in  Dimnes 
La&tius  (lii  85)  it  is  said  to  cure  Zik  rod  t^iks ir 
ica2  jco/ciy,  ''by  catting  and  burning ;**  nor  (as  far 
as  the  writer  is  aware)  is  it  ever  ued  by  andent 
sutiiorB  in  any  other  sense.  Omitting  the  fitbulous 
and  mythological  personages,  Apollo,  Aesculapius, 
Chiron,  &&,  the  only  certain  traditions  respecting 
the  state  of  suigery  before  the  establishment  St 
the  republics  of  Greece^  and  even  until  the  time  of 
the  Pdoponnesiaa  war,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
VatA  and  Odyssey.  There  it  iqipean  that  suigery 
was  almost  entirdy  confined  to  the  treatment  of 
wounds ;  and  the  imaginary  power  of  enchantment 
was  joined  with  the  use  of  topical  applications. 
{IL  iii  218,  XL  516,  828,  843,  &c.  &c.)  The 
Greeks  received  suigery,  t<^ther  with  the  other 
brandies  of  medidne,  from  the  Egyntians;  and 
from  some  observations  made  by  the  men  of 
sdence  who  accompanied  the  French  expedition  to 
Egypt  in  1798,  it  appears,  that  there  are  docu- 
ments frdly  proving  that  in  very  remote  times  this 
extraordinary  peo^e  had  made  a  degree  of  pro- 
gress of  which  few  of  the  modems  have  any  con- 
ception :  upon  the  odlings  and  walls  of  the  temples 
at  Tentyra,  Kamack,  Loxor,  &&,  basso-relievos 
are  seen,  representing  limbs  that  have  been  cut  off 
with  instruments  very  analogous  to  those  which 
are  employed  at  the  present  day  for  amputations. 
The  same  instruments  are  again  observed  in  the 
hieroglyphics,  and  vestiges  of  other  surgical  opera- 
tions may  be  traced,  which  afford  convincing  proofe 
of  the  skill  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  this  branch 
of  medical  science;    (Larry,  quoted  in  Cooper^ 

The  eailiest  remaining  surgical  writings  are 
those  of  Hippocrates,  who  was  bom  B.  a  460,  and 
died  B.a  357.  Among  his  reputed  works  there 
are  ten  treatises  on  this  subject,  only  one  of  which 
however  is  considered  undoubtedly  genuine.  Hip- 
pocrates for  surpassed  all  his  pndecessors  (and 
mdeed  most  of  lus  successors)  in  the  boldness  and 
of  his  operations ;  and  though  the  scanty 
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prevented  his  attaining  any  very  great  perfeetloo^ 
still,  we  should  rather  admire  his  geuus,  whidi 
enabled  him  to  do  so  much,  than  blame  him  be- 
cause,  with  his  deficient  information,  he  was  aUe 
to  do  no  more.  The  sdentific  skiU  in  reducing 
fractures  and  luxations  displayed  in  his  works, 
D«  FraetmrUf  De  AfHeuUi^  exdtes  the  admira- 
tion of  Haller  {BibUotk.  Ckk-wy.),  and  he  was 
most  probably  the  inventor  of  &e  amU^  an  old 
chirurgical  machine  for  dislocations  of  the  shoulder, 
which,  though  now  fidlen  into  disuse,  for  a  long 
time  enjoyed  a  great  reputation.  In  his  work  X% 
CapUis  VtUmer&ts  he  gives  minute  directions 
about  the  time  and  mode  of  using  the  trephine, 
and  warns  the  operator  against  the  {oobability  of 
his  being  deceived  by  the  sutures  of  ihe  cranimn, 
as  he  confesses  happened  to  himsdf.  (De  Morh, 
Vulgar,  lib.  v.  p.  561,  ed.  Ktthn.)  The  author  of 
the  Oath,  commonly  attributed  to  Hippocrates, 
binds  his  pupils  not  to  perform  the  opeiation  of 
lithotomy,  but  to  leave  it  to  persons  accustomed  to 
it  (ipydrpfft  iofZpJuri  vpifi^tos  t^o-Sc)  ;  from  which 
it  would  i4>pear  as  if  certain  persons  confined  them- 
sdves  to  particular  operations. 

The  names  of  several  persons  are  preserved  who 
practised  suigery  as  weU  as  medicine,  in  the  times 
immediatdy  succeeding  those  of  Hippocrates ;  bu^ 
with  the  exception  of  some  fragments,  inserted  in 
the  writing  of  Galen,  Oribasras,  ASkhis,  &e.,  all 
thdr  writmgs  have  perished.  Archagaihus  de^ 
serves  to  be  mentioned,  as  he  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  foreign  surgeon  that  settled  at  Rome 
B.  c.  219.  (Cassius  Hemina,  cgmi  Plm,  H.  N. 
xxix.  6.)  He  was  at  first  very  well  received,  the 
jut  OfdnHum  was  conferred  upon  him,  a  shop  was 
bought  for  him  at  the  public  expense^  and  he  re- 
cdved  the  honouiable  title  of  FaAMramif.  This^ 
however,  on  account  of  his  frequent  use  of  the 
knife  and  caut^,  was  soon  changed  by  the  Ro- 
mans (who  were  unused  to  such  a  mode  of  pmo- 
tice)  into  that  of  Oarmfim,  Asdepiades,  who 
lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  b.  c,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  perwrn  who  proposed 
the  opeiation  of  bionchotomy,  thoogh  he  himself 
never  performed  it  (Cad.  AioeL  De  Moth,  Aad, 
i  14,  iil  4) ;  and  Ammonius  of  Alexandria,  snr- 
named  AiOor^^toi,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
rather  later,  is  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  soigeiy 
for  haviqg  been  the  first  to  propose  and  to  perform 
the  operation  of  LUkatrUgy  at  breaking  a  calculus 
in  the  bladder,  when  found  to  be  too  huge  for 
safe  extraction.  Celsus  has  minutely  described 
his  mode  of  operating  {De  Med.  viL  26.  §  3.  p. 
436),  which  very  much  resembles  that  lately  in- 
troduced by  Civiale  and  Heurtdoup,  and  which 
proves,  that  however  much  credit  ther  may  de- 
serve for  bringing  it  again  out  of  oblivion  into 
public  ndtice,  the  praise  of  having  originally 
thought  of  it  bdongs  to  the  ancients.  **  A  hodc,** 
says  Cebus,  ^  is  to  be  so  insinuated  behind  the 
stone  as  to  resist  and  prevent  its  recoiling  into  the 
bladder,  even  when  struck ;  then  an  iron  instru- 
ment is  used,  of  moderate  thickness,  flattened 
towards  the  end,  thin,  but  blunt ;  which  being 
placed  against  the  stone,  and  strack  on  the  frirther 
end,  deaves  it;  great  care  being  taken,  at  the 
same  time,  that  neither  the  bhidder  itsdf  be  in- 
jured by  tile  instrument,  nor  the  fragments  of  the 
stone  frJl  back  into  it**  The  next  surgical  writer 
after  Hippocrates,  whose  works  are  still  eztuit, 
is  Celsnsi  who  lived  at  the  b^ginniqg  of  tlis  fint 
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eentoiy  a,  d^  and  who  haa  deroCed  the  four  lait 
hooks  of  hit  work,  ZMMedtema^and.  eipeeiaUy  the 
lerenth  and  eighth,  entinlT  to  smgiod  matten. 
It  mean  plainly  firam  leading  CeUui,  that  aince 
the  time  of  Hippocntee  nugery  had  made  ▼err 
great  progreaa,  and  had,  indeed,  reached  a  high 
degree  of  peifection.  He  is  the  fint  author  who 
gives  directions  for  the  operation  of  lithotomy  (De 
Med.  Tii.  26.  §2.  p.  432),  and  the  method  de- 
scribed hy  him  (called  Ae  apparatuM  eiMOf,  or 
CUntf*#  meAod,)  continned  to  he  practised  till  the 
commencement  of  the  sixteenth  centory.  It  was 
performed  at  Paris,  Bordeanz,  and  other  places  in 
France,  upon  patients  of  all  ages,  eren  as  late  as  a 
hondred  and  fifty  years  ago  ;  and  a  modem  anthor 
(Allan  OnLUkeiomyj  p.  12)  recommends  it  always 
to  he  preferred  on  boys  nnder  fborteen.  (Cooper"! 
DkL  of  Prae,  Smy^  art  Lithotomy.)  He  de- 
aoribes  (Tii  25.  §  3.  p.  428)  the  operation  of  In- 
jSbmlaHo^  which  was  so  oonmionly  performed  by  the 
aactenta  upon  aingen,  Ac,  and  ia  often  alluded  to 
in  classical  snthora.  (See  Jut.  tl  73, 379 ;  Senec. 
t^md  LaatanL  DMrn.  /iktHi,  I  16;  Mart  E^pigr. 
▼ii  82.  1,  ix.  28.  12,  xiv.  216.  I ;  TertolL  De 
Qmma  Mil  II.)  He  also  describes  (tii.  25. 1 1. 
p.  427)  the  operation  alluded  to  br  St  Paul  (1 
Cor.  Tii  18)  -nprrerfiii/ihos  rls  iKK'nBfi :  fiii  ixi- 
trwdffBw,  Compare  Panlus  Aegineta  {De  lU 
Med.  tL  53),  who  transcribes  fiom  Antyllos  a  se- 
cond meUiod  of  performing  the  operation. 

The  following  deacriptbii,  giren  by  Celsus,  of 
the  necessary  qmdificationa  of  a  surgeon,  deaenres 
to  be  quoted :  —  ''A  surgeon,**  says  he  (lib.  yiL 
Pra^aL)  **  fytghi  to  be  young,  or,  at  any  rate,  not 
rery  old ;  his  hand  should  be  firm  and  steady,  and 
nerer  shake;  he  should  be  able  to  use  his  left 
hand  with  as  much  dexterity  as  hia  right ;  hia 
eye-aight  ahoold  be  acute  and  dear ;  his  mind  in- 
trepid, and  ao  tu  anbject  to  pi^  aa  to  make  him 
denroua  of  the  reooTery  of  hia  patient,  but  not 
ao  £v  aa  to  aufier  himaelf  to  be  moved  by  hia  criea; 
he  ahonid  neither  hurry  the  operation  more  than 
the  caae  reqnirea,  nor  cut  leaa  than  ia  neoeaaary, 
but  do  ereiy  thing  just  as  if  the  others  screams 
made  no  impression  upon  him.** 

Perhaps  the  only  surgical  remark  worth  quoting 
from  Aretaeus,  who  lived  in  the  first  century  i.  d., 
is  that  he  eondenms  the  operation  of  bronchotomy, 
and  thinks  **  that  the  wound  would  endanger  an 
inflammation,  cough,  and  strangling  ;  and  that  if 
the  danger  of  being  choked  could  be  avoided  by 
thia  method,  yet  the  porta  would  not  heal,  aa  being 
cartilaginoua.**  (De  Moth»  AchL  Our.  L  7.  p.  227, 
ed.  Kiihn.) 

Omitting  Scriboniua  Laigua,  Moachion,  and  So- 
rums,  the  next  author  of  importance  is  Caelius 
Aurelianns,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about 
the  b^;inniqff  of  the  second  century  A.  d.,  and 
in  whose  wons  there  is  a  good  deal  relating  to 
surgery,  though  nothing  that  can  be  called  origmaL 
He  rejected  as  absurd  the  operation  of  broncho- 
tomy (De  Moth,  Cknm.  iii  4).  He  mentions 
a  case  of  ascites  that  was  cured  by  paracentesis 
(Ibid.  iiL  8),  and  alao  a  person  who  recovered 
after  being  ahot  through  the  Innga  by  an  arrow. 
(Ibid,  iii  12.) 

Qalen,  the  moat  volnminoua  and  at  the  aame 
time  the  moot  valuable  medical  writer  of  antiquity, 
ia  less  celebrated  as  a  surgeon  than  ss  an  anatomist 
sod  physician.  He  appean  to  have  practised 
sorgeiy  at  Percramus.  but,  upoo  Ats  reinovsl   to 
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Rome  (▲.  D.  165X  he  entirely  confined  himself 
to  medicine,  following,  as  he  aaya  himaelf  (De 
MeA*  Med,  vi  20),  the  cnatom  of  the  phue.  Hia 
writinga  prove,  however,  that  he  did  not  entirely 
abandon  auigery.  Hia  Commoitariea  on  the 
Treadae  of  Hippocratea,  De  Qffiema  Mediei^  and 
hia  treatiae  Z>s /%Mottf,  ahowa  that  he  was  well 
versed  even  in  the  minor  details  of  the  art  He 
appean  also  to  have  been  a  skilful  operator,  though 
no  great  surgical  inventioDs  are  attributed  to  him. 

Antyllus,  who  lived  some  time  between  Qalen 
and  Onbasius,  is  the  eaiiiest  writer  whose  dfaree- 
tions  for  perfiirming  bronchotomy  are  still  extant, 
though  the  operation  (as  was  stated  above)  was 
proposed  by  Asdepiades  about  three  hundred  yean 
before.  Oinly  a  few  fingments  of  the  writings  of 
Antyllus  remain,  and  among  them  the  following 
pasaage  is  preserved  by  Panlus  Awineta  (De  Re 
Med.  vi.  88): — **'  Our  best  surgeons  have  described 
this  operation,  Antyllus  portuulariy,  thus :  *  We 
think  this  practice  useless,  and  not  to  be  attempted 
where  all  the  arteries  and  the  lun«  are  affocted  { 
but  when  the  inflammation  lies  ^ieflv  about  the 
throat,  the  chin,  and  the  tonsils  whiw  cover  the 
to|^  of  the  windpipe,  and  the  artery  is  unaffected, 
this  experiment  is  very  rational,  to  prevent  the 
danger  of  suffocation.  When  we  proceed  to  per- 
form it,  we  must  cut  through  some  part  of  the 
windpipe,  below  the  larynx,  about  Uie  third  or 
fourth  ring ;  for  to  cut  quite  through  would  be 
dangerous.  This  place  is  the  most  commodious, 
because  it  is  not  covered  with  any  flesh,  and  be- 
cause it  has  no  vessels  near  it  Therefore,  bend- 
ing the  head  of  the  patient  backward,  ao  that  the 
wmdpipe  may  come  more  forward  to  the  view,  we 
make  a  tranaverse  aection  between  two  of  the 
ringa,  ao  that  in  thia  caae  not  the  cartilage,  but  the 
membrane  which  indoaea  and  unitea  the  cartilages 
together,  is  divided.  If  the  operator  be  a  little 
fearful,  he  may  first  divide  the  skin,  extended  by 
a  hook ;  then,  proceeding  to  the  windpipe,  and 
separating  the  vessels,  if  a^  are  in  the  way,  he 
must  make  the  incision.*  Thus  fiir  Antyllus,  who 
thought  of  this  way  of  cutting,  by  observing  (when 
it  was,  I  suppose,  cut  by  clumce)  that  the  air 
rushed  throu^  it  with  great  violence,  and  that  the 
voice  was  interrupted.  When  the  danger  of  suffo- 
cation is  over,  the  lips  of  the  wound  must  be  united 
by  suture,  that  is,  by  aewing  the  akin,  and  not  the 
cartilage  ;  then  proper  vulnerary  medicinea  are  to 
be  applied.  If  these  do  not  agglutinate,  an  incar- 
nant  muat  be  used.  The  same  method  must  be 
pursued  with  thoae  who  cut  their  throat  with  a 
deaign  of  committing  auidde.**  * 

C^ibaaius,  phyaician  to  the  Emperor  Julian  (a.d. 
36 IX  profeasea  to  be  merely  a  compiler;  and 
though  there  is  in  his  great  work,  entitled  ^vra- 
7«ryal  *Icrrpiica(,  CoUeda  Medicinalia^  much  aur- 
gical  matter,  there  is  nothing  original.  The  same 
may  be  aaid  of  Afc'tiua  and  Alexander  Trallianua, 
boUi  of  whom  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century  a.  d.,  and  are  not  fiunous  for  anj  surgicsi 
inventions.  Paulus  Aeffin^ta  has  given  up  the 
fifth  and  sixth  books  of  his  work,  /£  Re  Medico^ 

*  This  operation  appean  to  have  been  very 
seldom,  if  ever,  performed  by  the  ancients  upon  a 
human  being.  Avenxoar  (p.  15)  tried  it  upon  a 
goat,  and  found  it  might  be  done  without  muah 
danger  or  difficulty ;  but  he  aaya  he  ahould  not 
like  to  be  the  firat  person  to  tcy  it  upon  a  mam 
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ntiral;  to  targcTj,  uid  Iih  iiusrt«d  in  tfaam 
much  unfDl  mittar,  the  fruili  clueB;  of  hil  own 
obKrmtion  and  eiperiencc.  lis  vu  particulBrly 
alabntcd  for  hii  ikill  in  midwifery,  and  fcnula 
diMUM,  ud  wu  ollBd  aa  tb«t  ucount,  ij  tbs 
AnbiMU,  Al-Kaieaieli,  "  the  Accoacliciir,''  (Abul- 
phanj,  Hut.  OyvuL,  p.  181,  ed.  Pococke).  Tvo 
famphleti  were  publithed  in 
4ta.  b7  Rud.  Ang.  Vogel, 
AegiiutiM  Mtrifu  h  Midi 
CSUntnTvoia.  PboIdi  Aeginelk  lind  pcabtblj  to- 
mrdi  the  and  of  the  eerentli  eeaVaj,  A.  D.,  and 
ii  the  lut  of  the  ancient  Oieek  md  Ladn  mwlical 
writen  whoee  migidl  wtriu 
of  •erenl  otho*  an  leeoided,  but  tbej  an  not  of 
nfficiedt  «miiMmce  lo  leqnire  anj  notice  hen. 
For  further  infonmition  on  the  lubject  both  of 
medicine  and  nugei]',  lea  HkdicTNi  j  and  for  tht 
lege]  qualihoitiant,  tocial  ruik,  &e-,  both  of  phj- 
■icieni  and  ■urgeoni^  vnong  the  ancient  Oreeke 
md  Ronuuii,  ■«  Maoicua. 

The  nugicel  ioilinRienti,  Inm  whieh  the  ac- 
companying engiavingi  are  made,  were  found  bj  a 
phyiician  of  Petenburg,  Dr.  Savenko,  in  1SI9,  at 
Pompeii,  in  Via  Contulari)  {Strada  Comulare),  in 
a  house  which  ia  euppased  to  have  belonged  to  a 
Burgeon.  They  are  now  preeerved  in  the  muMum 
at  PotticL  The  engisTingi,  with  an  account  ol 
them  by  Di.  SuTenko,  were  Driginally  publiihed 
in  the  RnmtMrdieait  for  IS-21,  ToLiii.  p.  427, 
&£.  They  were  afterwoidi  inserted  in  Fronep^i 
Natia*  ou  dtm  GMUt  der  Natar-md-Htiihadt, 
lot  1822,  Tol.  ii.  n.  26.   p  S7,   &c      The    plate 

Etheie  initnunenU  ii  wanting  in  the 
e  Ramt  Mtdiealt  in  the  libniy  of  the 
College  of  Surgeoni,  *o  that  the  aocompuiyina 
figum  an  copied  &om  the  Oemuui  work,  in  which 
■ome  of  them  appear  to  be  drawn  reiy  bodlj. 
Their  autheotidty  wai  at  fini  donbted  bj  Klihn 
{Dt  Imtnm.  Uanrg^  Viltrlbiu  asmta,  M  nper 
(ftBii,  Lipfc  1823,  *lo.>,  who  thonght  they  were 
the  Bme  that  had  been  deicribed  by  Bayard)  in 
hil  CataL  Jnti).  Mmumod.  Heradaai  ^bi..  Nap. 
1764.  foL  n.  236—394  ;  when,  howeTer,  hi.  di.- 
•crtnlioD  na>  afterwardi  lepubliihed  {Opuic. 
deadem.  Mtd.  tt  PkUoL,  Lips.  1827,  1828,  Sto. 
vol.  it.  p.  309)  he  acknowledged  himielf  to  be  com- 
pletely n^Sed  on  thii  point,  and  hai  giren  in 
the  tract  referred  to,  a  leaned  and  ingemoo*  de- 
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wription  of  the  inatrumenta,  and  their  tamaaed 
nscs,  from  which  the  following  account  ii  chieflj- 
abridged.  It  will,  howeTer,  be  seen  at  once,  thu 
the  form  of  meat  of  them  ii  ■>  simple,  and  their 
abiions,  that   rer?  little  eiplanatioo  la 


iTiT'wt 


gBfffitTT^^  ^ 


probes  {wpedUan,  /<4^it)  made  of  iron  ; 
the  larger  lix  inches  long,  the  imaller  fimr  and  > 
half^  3,  A  tanlery  (itairr^puir)  made  of  iron, 
rather  more  than  fbnr  mches  Icmg.  4,  5.  Two 
lancets  (ani^Hl^iuii,  niiiKii),  made  of  copper,  the 
(bnner  two  inches  and  a  hidf  long,  the  other  three 
inchea.      It   aeems  doubtful   whethir   they   were 


ftc     6.  A  knife,  appuently  made  __  ..„_, 

blade  of  which  is  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and 
in  the  bnadeat  uit  one  inch  in  breadth ;  the  bock 
is  straight  and  thick,  and  the  edge  much  cnrred  \ 
the  handle  ii  lo  short  that  SaT^^  thinks  it  must 
hsTe  been  broken.  It  is  uncertain  for  what  pai^ 
ticnlar  purpose  it  was  used :  Kilhn  conjectnTSt  that 
(if  it  be  a  snigioj  inatmrnenl  at  all)  it  may  Imtb 
been  made  with  neb  a  cnned  edge,  and  such  a 
straight  thick  back,  that  it  might  be  stmck  with  a 
hammer,  and  so  smpnlate  fingers,  toes,  &c.  7. 
Another  knife,  apparently  made  of  copper,  the 
blade  of  which  ia  of  a  trian^fular  shape,  two  inches 
long,  and  in  the  broadest  part  eight  lines  in  breadth; 
the  back  is  slnight  and  one  line  broad,  and  this 
breadth  continues  all  the  way  lo  the  point,  which, 
therefore,  is  not  ibaip,  but  guarded  by  a  sort  of 
button.  Kiihn  thinks  it  may  have  b«n  used  for 
enlarging  wounds,  &t,  for  which  it  would  be  par- 
ticulajly  fitted  by  its  blunt  point  and  broad  back, 
a.  A  needle,  about  three  inches  long,  n  '  "  ' 
9.  An  elcTator  (or  instrument  for  ituiii 


Che'  present  day.  10 — 14.  Diflerent  kinds  if 
forceps  {valnOaj.  No.  10  has  the  two  sides  sepa- 
nted  fimn  each  other,  and  it  five  inches  iong. 
1  is  also  file  inches  long.  No.  13  is  thiaa 
inches  and  a  half  long.    The  sides  are  nanew  ol 
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tlie  pomt  of  imioii,  and  become  brosder  by  d^rees 
towards  tbe  other  end,  where,  when  dosed,  the^ 
farm  a  kind  of  arch.  It  should  be  noticed  ^t  it 
is  fnmished  with  a  moreable  ring,  exactly  like  the 
tenacnium  forceps  employed  at  the  present  day. 
No.  13  was  used  for  pidlmg  out  hairs  by  the  roots 
(TfMxoXo^Is).  No.  14  is  six  inches  long,  and  is 
bent  in  the  middle.  It  was  probably  nsed  for  ex- 
tracting foreign  bodies  that  had  stack  in  the  oeso- 
phagus (or  gullet),  or  in  the  bottom  of  a  wound. 
15.  A  male  catheter  (flemafiKtula\  nine  inches  in 
length.  The  shape  is  remarisable  from  its  haying 
the  double  cunre  like  the  letter  S,  which  is  the 
form  that  was  re-invented  in  the  last  century  by 
the  celebrated  French  surgeon,  J.  L.  Petit  16. 
Probably  a  female  catheter,  four  inches  in  length. 
Celsus  thus  describes  both  male  and  female  cathe- 
ters {De  Med,  TiL26.  §  1.  p.  429) :— ^  The  sm^gieon 
should  hare  three  male  catheters  {amiecu  fidtia9\ 
of  which  the  longest  should  be  fifteen,  the  next 
twelve,  and  the  shortest  nine  inches  in  length ; 
and  he  should  have  two  female  catheters,  the  one 
nine  inches  long,  the  other  siXi  Both  sorts  should 
be  a  little  curved,  but  eroecially  the  male ;  they 
should  be  perfectly  smooth,  and  neither  too  thid^ 
nor  too  thin.**  17.  Supposed  by  Froriep  to  be  an 
mstrument  for  extracting  teeth  (^rrdypei,  Pol- 
lux, iv.  §  181) ;  but  Kiihn,  with  much  more  pro- 
bability, conjectures  it  to  be  an  instrument  used 
in  amputatmg  part  of  an  enlarged  uvula,  and 
quotes  Celsus  {De  Med.  vil  12.  §  3.  p.  404), 
who  says,  that  *no  method  of  operating  is 
more  convenient  than  to  take  hold  of  the  uvula 
with  the  forceps,  and  then  to  cut  off  below  it 
as  much  as  is  necessary.**  18,  19.  Probably  two 
spatuhM.  [W.  A.  6.] 

CHITON  (x'T^O.    [Tunica.] 

CHITCVNIA  (x'Ti^yia),  a  festival  celebrated 
in  the  Attic  town  of  Chitone  in  honour  of  Artemis, 
somamed  Chitona  or  Chitonia  (Schol.  ctd  Oalli- 
mack.  Hymn,  in  Ariem.  78.)  The  Syiacnsans  also 
celebrated  a  festival  of  the  same  name,  and  in 
honour  of  the  same  deity,  which  was  distinguished 
by  a  peculiar  kind  of  dance,  and  a  playing  on  the 
flute.  (Athen.  nv.  p.  629  ;  Steph.  Byz.  «.  v,  Xi- 
Tdinf.)  [L.  a] 

CHLAINA  (x^««0.    [Labna  :  Pallium.] 

CHLAMYS  (x^o^vi,  dim.  x^o^^mk),  a  scar! 
This  term,  being  Greek,  denoted  an  article  of  the 
AicicTUS,  or  outer  raiment,  which  was  in  general 
characteristic  of  the  Greelu,  and  of  the  Oriental 
races  with  which  they  were  connected,  although 
both  in  its  form  and  in  its  application  it  approached 
very  much  to  the  Lackrna  and  Paludavkntuv 
of  the  Romans,  and  was  itself  to  some  extent 
adopted  by  the  Romans  under  the  emperors.  It 
was  for  the  most  part  woollen  ;  and  it  differed 
from  the  ifidrunfj  ^e  usual  amictus  of  the  male 
sex,  in  these  respects,  that  it  was  much  smaller  ; 
aLw  finer,  thinner,  more  variegated  in  colour,  and 
more  susceptible  of  ornament  It  moreover  dif- 
fered in  being  oblong  instead  of  square,  its  length 
being  generally  about  twice  its  breadtL  To  the 
regular  oblong  a,  6,  e,  <2  (see  woodcut),  goan  were 
added,  either  in  the  form  of  a  right-angled  triangle 
a,  e,/f  producing  the  modification  a,  e,  ^,  d^  which 
»  exemplified  in  the  annexed  figure  of  Mercury  ; 
or  of  an  obtuse-angled  triangle  a, «,  6,  producing  the 
modification  a,  e,  6,  e,  ^,  <f ,  which  is  exemplified  in 
the  figure  of  a  youth  from  the  Panathenaic  firieze 
ai  the  British  Musenm.    These  goars  were  called 
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vTffp^i,  toM^  and  the  scarf  with  these  additions 
was  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  Thessalian  or 
Macedonian  (Etym,  Mag.\  and  also  by  the  name 
of  "AAAil  or  Aliada.  [Alkctla.]  Hence  the  an- 
cient geographers  compared  the  form  of  the  in* 
habited  earth  (^  ohcmffjuhni)  to  that  of  a  ehlamys. 
(Strabo,  ii.  6  ;  Macrobius,  De  Somn.  Soip.  u.) 

The  scarf  does  not  appear  to  have  been  much 
worn  by  children,  althou^  one  was  ffiven  with  its 
brooch  to  Tiberius  Caesar  in  his  innncy.  (Suet 
Tib.  6.)  It  was  generally  assumed  on  reaching 
adolescence,  and  was  worn  by  the  ephebi  from 
about  seventeen  to  twenty  years  of  age.  (Philemon, 
pk  367,  ed.  Meineke  ;  epkAiea  eklamjfde,  Apuleius, 
Met  X ;  Pollux,  x.  164.)  It  was  also  worn  by  the 
military,  especially  of  high  rank,  over  their  body* 
armour  (Aelian,  F.  H.  xiv.  10  ;  Plant  Pmed.  iL 
4.  45,  Efid.  iil  8.  55),  and  by  hunters  and  tra- 
vdlers,  more  particularly  on  horseback.  (Plant 
Pom.  iii  3.  6,  81.) 

The  scarfs  worn  by  youths,  by  soldiers,  and  by 
hunters,  differed  in  colour  and  fineness,  according 
to  their  destination,  and  the  age  and  rank  of  the 
wearer.  The  'jO^a^i  i^niBucii  was  probably  yel- 
low or  safiron-colonred  ;  and  the  x^^^^  orperru*- 
Tue^,  scarlet  On  the  other  hand,  the  hunter  com- 
moEdy  went  out  in  a  scarf  of  a  dull  unconspicnous 
colour,  as  best  adapted  to  escape  the  notice  of  wild 
animals.  (Pollux,  v.  18.)  The  more  ornamental 
scarfi^  being  designed  for  females,  were  tastefully 
decorated  with  a  border  (UmbtUj  Virg.  Aem.  iv. 
137  ;  maeander^  v.  251)  ;  and  those  worn  by 
Phoenicians,  Trojans,  Phrygians,  and  other  Asiatics, 
were  also  embroidered,  or  interwoven  with  gold. 
(Virg.  U.  ec. ;  iii.  483,  484,  xL  775  ;  Ovid,  MeL 
V.  51  ;  Val.  Flaocus,  vi  228.)  Actors  had  their 
dilamys  ornamented  with  gold.    (Pollux,  iv.  116.) 

The  usual  mode  of  wearing  the  scarf  was  to  pass 
one  of  its  shorter  sides  (a,  d)  round  tbe  neck,  and 
to  fosten  it  by  means  of  a  brooch  ( fibnla\  either 
over  the  breast,  in  which  case  it  hung  down  the 
back,  reaching  to  the  odves  of  the  legs  ;  or  over 
the  right  shoulder,  so  as  to  cover  the  left  arm,  as 
is  seen  in  the  cut  on  p.  259,  and  in  the  well-known 
example  of  the  Belvidere  Apollo.  In  other  in- 
stances it  was  made  to  depend  gracefully  from  the 
left  shoulder,  of  which  the  bronie  Apollo  in  the 
British  Museum  (see  the  annexed  woodcut)  pre- 
sents an  example  ;  or  it  was  thrown  lightly  behind 
the  back,  and  passed  over  either  one  arm  or 
shoulder,  or  over  both  (see  the  second  figure  in  the 
last  woodcut,  taken  from  Hamilton*s  Vases,  i.  2)  ; 
or,  lastly,  it  was  laid  upon  the  throat,  carried  be> 
hind  the  neck,  and  crossed  so  as  to  hang  down  the 
back,  as  in  the  figure  of  Achilles  (p.  196),  and 
sometimes  its  extremities  were  again  brought  for- 
ward over  the  arms  or  shoulders.    In  shorti  the 
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nmuoi  of  andent  irt  of  aTBi7  dncriptiim,  ihow 
ID  Itoir  high  ■  degrM  tha  leuf  contributed,  by  ita 
and]cu  diTcnit;  of  anuigsiiiSDt,  to  the  diiplay  of 
the  human  foim  ia  iti  gnM«tt  b«)uilf  ;  ud  Orid 
bu  told  ni  how  ■miiols  the  tphsbi  vers  of  itt 
odnntu^i  in  the  account  of  the  an  b«towed 
npon  thuput  of  hi*  attire  b;  Mtmuy.  (Mat.  ii. 
73^.)  The  ^tjtade  of  the  acarf  to  be  turned  in 
ereiy  poiiibla  form  arauad  the  body,  made  it  ute- 
fol  eren  fat  defence.  The  hunter  nwd  to  wr^ 
hit  chlamp  aboQl  hii  left  arm  when  punuing  wild 
"■i""-!-!  and  preparing  to  fight  with  them.  (Pol- 
lu  1  IS;  Xen.  Cfiug.  tL  17.)  Aldbiadei  died 
fighting  with  hie  anif  roUed  round  hii  left  hand 
initead  of  *  ihield.  The  annexed  woodcut  eihibiti 
a  figure  of  Neptune  aimed  with  the  trident  in  hii 
tight  hand,  and  haring  a  chlamja  to  tvotect  the 
1&  It  ti  taken  from  a  medal  which  wag  itmck 
in  commemoiKtion  of  a  na*a!  Tictoiy  obtained  bj 
11  Poliorcetn,  and  wu  eridenllf  deiigned 
■  of  Neplune'i  ncoaar  in  the 


conflict.    When  Oiana  g 


does  not  require  her  icaif  for  purpoaee  of  defence, 
ahe  drawa  it  from  behind  otct  her  ihouldeii,  and 
twiata  it  round  her  waiit,  k>  that  the  bell  of  her 
qniier  paHa  acioH  it,  aa  ihown  in  ibe  itatuei  of 
thi*  goddeu  iu  the  Vatican  (lee  woodcut). 

It  appcan  &om  the  bai-relieb  on  marble  laaea 
that  daijccn  took  hold  of  one  another  b;  the 
chlamya,  aa  the  modem  Oreeka  atill  do  by  their 
icarfa  or  handkerchief^  iaitead  of  taiking  one  an- 

Among  the  Romana  the  aorf  came  more  iuto 
Bie  nndar  the  empenra.  Caligula  wore  one  en- 
riched with  gold.  (Suel.Oi%.  19.)  Alerander 
Seremi,  when  be  wa«  in  the  country  or  on  an 
a^Mdition,  wore  a  acarf  dyed   with   the  euceua 


CUOREanfi. 

(eUMifrfa  enonaii,  Umiaid.  JJ.  Sn^  40 ;  cnmuR 
M-m.  iTTii.  28,  31).  [J.  Y?\ 

CHLOEIA  or  CHLOIA  (x>Ji«i  or  xAoii),  a 
feiliial  celebrated  at  Athena  in  hooonr  of  DemHer 
Chtoi!,  or  aimpir  ChloK,  whoae  temple  itood  near 
the  Acropolii.  (Heiydi.  i.  v.  x^"  •  Athen.  st. 
p.  6ie  ;  Sophocl.  Oaf.  CU.  1600,  with  the  Scho- 
liaat ;  Pbul  i.  22.  g  3.)  It  waa  aolemniied  in 
■piing,  on  the  liith  of  Thaigelion,  when  the  bloa- 
ioma  b^an  to  appear  (hena  the  name*  x*^  ""d 
X^i'ia),  with  the  Bcrifics  of  a  got  and  much 
mirth  and  rejoicing.  (Eupoti^  qfHHl  SdcL  ad 
SopL  Oii.Ca.Lc^  [L.  S.] 

CHOENIX  (X'^'C,  ■  Greek  meaanre  of  ca- 
pacity, the  aiie  of  whuh  ii  difienntly  giien  ;  it 
waa  probably  of  different  liiea  in  tha  aenroalalatea. 
Pollnz  (it.  S3),  Snidu,  Cleopatra,  and  the  tag- 
menta  of  Oalen  (c  7,  9)  make  it  eqml  to  thiea 
cotyke,  or  nearly  11  pinta  Engliah  ;  another  &ag- 
mcoit  of  Galen  (c.  6),  and  other  authoritiaa  (Paoc- 
ton,  MtlnUg.  p.  S3S)  make  it  equal  to  Ibar  cotylao, 
or  nearir  3  pnia  Enj^  ;  RhNoniui  Faoniui  (t. 
69),  and  another  fragment  of  Oalen  (c.  B)  make  it 
eight  eotyla^  or  neanj  4  pinta  Engliih.  (Wuim, 
0*i^Mrf.i(AfML*c.,pp.  182,142, 199;  Buiaey, 
Amimt  WMM,  Ae.  pp.  309,  2U.  [P.  S.] 

CHOES  (x^«r).    tDioNTSlA-l 

CHORE'aiA.    [CaoBioas.] 

CHORE'OUS  (x-vni'},  one  who  had  to  dla 
charge  the  dutie*  (^  Che  Cimgia  (x'CIY'a)-  Tha 
Cbor^ia  wa*  one  of  the  moat  eipenuie  (rf  the  «-- 
dinaiy  or  encyclic  liturgiea  at  Atnena.  [LsiTUft- 
QiA."}  The  chon^nB  waa  ^pointed  by  hia  trib^ 
though  we  are  not  informed  according  to  what 
order.  The  aame  penoa  might  aerre  aa  choregua 
for  two  tribe*  at  once  (Antiph.  de  Oanida, 
p.  768  ;  Dem.  c  Ltpt.  p.  467)  ;  and  after  n.  c.  412 
a  decree  waa  paaied  allowing  two  penooi  to  unita 
and  undertake  a  choregia  together.  (SchoL  ad 
406.)  Tbe  dntica  of  the  chore^ 
pforiding  the  chonuea  for  tragediea 

nd  the 
-playtti  kr  tbe  different  religiooa 
feetiiali  at  Atheni.  When  a  poet  intaoded  ta 
bring  out  a  play,  he  had  to  get  a  chonia  aaugned 
him  by  the  archon  [Chorub],  who  nominated  a 
choregui  to  fulfil  the  reqnigita  dutiea.  The 
chorcgui  had  in  the  firit  place  to  get  the  chorentae. 
Id  the  caie  of  a  choma  of  boyi  thia  waa  aome- 
timea  a  difficult  matter,  aince,  in  eonaeqctenoe  of  the 
preralent  paederaatia  of  (he  Oreelu,  parenia  were 
Irequenlly  onwilling  to  anfltr  their  boyi  to  be 
choreulae,  lett  they  ihould  be  expoted  to  coiinpl^ 
ing  influencea  during  their  training.  Solon,  with 
tbe  Tiew  of  lewening  the  dangera  to  which  they 
might  be  expoaed,  had  enacted  that  chongi  ihonid 
be  more  than  forty  yean  of  age.  Bnt  the  law 
wu  by  no  meani  rigidly  observed.  (Aeach. 
c;  TViaoTDi.  [L  391.)  If  the  boyi  could  be  obtained 
in  no  other  way,  compulaion  vmt  allowable.  (An- 
tiph. L  e.)  Having  procured  the  choienlae,  the 
charegiia  had  next  lo  provide  a  tiainer  for  them 
(xopnildniiAiii).  It  wai  of  conrae  a  matter  of 
great  importance  to  get  a  good  trwner.  The  ap- 
portiimment  of  the  tisinen  waa  decided  by  lot, 
that  i^  aa  Btickh  imaginea,  the  ehoregi  decided  by 
lot  in  what  order  they  were  to  eelect  the  trainen, 
which  waa  in  &ct  the  mode  of  proceeding  with 
reapect  to  the  flute-player.  (Dem.  e.  Mad,  p. 
£19,)     The  chorqua  liad  to  pay,   not  only  tha 
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tnJiMr,  bat  the  ehorautae  thenuelTcs,  and  main- 
tain them  while  they  wen  in  training,  proTiding 
them  with  inch  food  as  was  adapted  to  strengthen 
the  Toice*;  and  to  piroride  a  suitable  training 
place  {xPfviy^uxy)  if  he  had  no  place  in  his  own 
iuMait  adapted  for  the  pnrpose.  ( Antiph.  Lc; 
Athen.  ziT.  p.  617,  b. ;  SchoL  ad  AriiL  ATaA.  338, 
Aekanu  1 154 ;  Pint  de  €fhr,  A&.  p.  349,  a;  Xen. 
d0  ReputL  ^«iL  L  13 ;  PoU.  vf,  106,  iz.  41.)  He 
had  also  to  proTide  the  choms  with  the  requisite 
dresses,  crowns,  and  masks.  (Dem.  e.  Meid.  p. 
519;  Athen.  iii  p.  103,1)  It  is  not  to  be  sap. 
pooed,  howerer,  that  tiie  choregos  defrayed  the 
whole  expense  of  the  play  to  be  represented. 
The  choregos  who  was  judged  to  have  performed 
his  duties  in  the  best  manner  receiTed  a  tripod  as 
a  prize,  the  expense  of  which,  howerer,  he  had  to 
defray  himself;  and  this  expense  frequently  in^ 
duded  the  building  of  a  cell  or  chapel  in  which 
to  dedicate  it  A  stieet  at  Athens  was  called  the 
Street  of  the  Tripods,  from  being  lined  with  these. 
The  tribe  to  which  the  choregus  belonged  shared 
the  honours  of  the  victory  with  him,  and  the  names 
of  both  were  inscribed  upon  the  tripod  or  moam- 
ment  (Pans.  L  20.  §  1 ;  Plat  Chrg.  p.  472  ; 
Plat  Nie,  3.)  The  sums  expended  by  choregi 
were  doubtless  in  most  cases  larger  than  was  abso- 
lutely necessary.  Aristophanes  (Lys.  pro  AritL 
hon.  pp.  633,  642)  spent  5000  drachmae  upon  two 
tragic  choruses.  From  the  same  orator  we  learn 
that  another  person  spent  3000  drachmae  upon  a 
■ingte  tra^  chorus  ;  2000  for  a  chorus  of  men  ; 
5000  for  a  chorus  of  men  on  another  occasion, 
when,  having  gained  the  prise,  he  had  to  defray 
the  expense  of  the  tripod ;  800  drachmae  for  a 
cboras  of  pyirhidsts  ;  800  drachmae  for  a  <7clic 
chorus.     (Lys.  latoK.  Zm^.  pp.  698,  ed.  Rei^e.) 

A  choros  of  flute-players  cost  more  than  a  tragic 
chorus.  (Dem.  &  mAl  p.  565.)  In  times  of 
public  distress,  the  requisite  number  of  choregi 
could  not  always  be  procured.  Thus  the  tribe 
Pandionis  had  furnished  no  choregus  for  three 
years,  till  Demosthenes  voluntarily  undertook  the 
office.  (Dem.  e,  Meid,  pp.  578,  579 ;  comp.  Bockh. 
iHitt.  .EbM.  ^^«&»M,  book  iil  c.  22.)    [aP.M.] 

CHOROBATES,an  instrument  for  determming 
ti)e  slope  of  an  aqueduct  and  the  levels  of  the 
conntiy  through  which  it  was  to  pass.  From  the 
description  given  of  it  by  Vitruvius,  it  appears  to 
have  differed  but  very  slightly  from  a  common 
orpenter^a  level,  which  consists  of  a  straight  rule 
npporting  a  perpendicular  piece,  against  which 
lai^  a  pramliKline.  The  chorobiutes  had  two  per- 
pendicnlazs  and  plumb  lines,  one  at  each  end,  in- 
stead of  a  single  one  in  the  middle.  The  derivation 
of  the  word  is  from  x^P^  <md  fialtWy  from  its  use 
in  surveying  h&nd  minately.  [P<S.] 

CHORUS  (X'^')*  ^  word,  the  original  meaning 
and  derivation  of  which  are  somewhat  uncotain. 
According  to  Hesychius  the  word  is  equivalent  to 
K^tXos  or  ori^ains.  If  so,  the  word  probably 
signified  onginally  a  company  of  dancers  Ataxnng 
m  a  ling.  Those  who  adopt  that  view  of  the 
origin  of  the  word  connect  it  with  X^proi^  x^P^^^^i 

*  The  speech  of  Antiphon,  irtfA  rod  xop*tnov^ 
was  composed  for  a  trial  which  arose  out  of  an 
action  brought  by  the  fother  of  a  choreutes  against 
the  choregus  under  whose  charge  he  was,  because 
the  boy  had  died  from  drinking  some  mixture 
given  him  to  imnrove  his  voice. 
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and  Kop6nr6s,  Othen  suppose  that  the  enlietl 
signification  of  the  word  is  that  of  a  level,  open 
space,  such  as  would  be  suited  for  dandng,  and 
connect  it  with  x^h^  u^d  x*"^')  bo  that  the  kter 
and  ordinary  signification  of  the  word  would  be 
derived  from  sudi  places  being  employed  for  dane> 
ing.  This  seems  a  less  likely  account  of  the  word 
than  the  other.  If  the  name  x^P^^  ^f^^  given  to 
such  pUces  trnft  re/eraiet  to  Heir  nm  fin-  daneu^^ 
we  should  still  have  to  h>Qk  to  this  latter  idea  for 
the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  place ;  if  the  name 
was  a  general  one,  like  X^f^**  it  seems  veary  un- 
likely that  a  body  of  dancers  should  derive  their 
name  from  what  is  so  very  little  distinctive  of 
them,  namely  their  meeting  in  an  open  space.  On 
the  other  hypothesis  it  is  easy  to  understand  how 
a  word  signifying  a  body  of  dancers  should  come 
to  signify  the  place  where  they  danced,  and  then, 
more  generaUv,  any  place  suited  for  the  purpose. 
As  regards  the  usage  of  the  word,  in  Homer  it 
commonly  means  a  troop  of  daneen ;  in  the 
Odyssey  (viii.  260, 264,  xil  4)  passages  are  found 
where  it  means  a  place  for  dancing ;  cip^opot  is 
found  both  in  Homer  and  in  later  writers  as  an 
epithet  of  cities  having  huge  open  squares  or  places 
suited  for  chorsl  performances.  A  comparison  with 
the  corresponding  word  jcoAX/xo^'  shows  that  the 
notion  of  danang  must  not  be  lost  sight  o£  At 
Sparta  the  agora  was  called  x^p^'  (Pans.  iii.  11. 
§  9). 

In  later  times,  a  choric  performance  always  im- 
plies the  singing  or  musical  recitation  of  a  poetical 
composition,  accompanied  by  appropriate  rtan^ffg 
and  gesticulation,  or  at  least  by  a  measured  march. 
The  choruses  that  we  read  of  in  Homer  are  merely 
companies  of  dancers,  who  move  to  the  music  of  a 
song  sunff  by  the  minstrel,  who  acoompaniet  him  • 
self  on  the  cithara  or  phorminx.  In  the  palace  of 
AIcin9us  the  dancers  perform  their  evolutions, 
while  Demodocus,  to  the  music  of  the  phorminx, 
sings  the  loves  of  Ares  and  Aphrodite  (Od.  viii. 
256,  &c).  In  the  chorus  represented  on  Uie  shield 
of  Achilles  (IL  xviiL  590,  dec)  a  band  of  yooths 
and  maidens  dance,  holding  each  other  by  the 
hand,  sometimes  in  a  ring,  sometimes  in  parallel 
lines  opposite  to  each  other.  In  the  midst  of  the 
dancers  are  two  icv^ionrr^pci,  or  tumblers,  who^ 
apparently,  by  their  gesticulations  direct  and  load 
^{^i^X^^^i)  the  measured  movements  (jutKiHi) 
of  the  dancers.  So  in  the  Homeric  hymn  to  the 
Pythian  Apdlo  (10,  dec.)  a  company  of  goddesses 
dance,  while  the  Muses  sing,  and  Apollo  plays  the 
cithara.  The  part  of  the  icv^ionrHjpcf  is  per- 
formed by  Ares  and  Hermes,  who  gesticulate 
{Tal(avci)  in  the  midst  of  the  duicers.  In  the 
description  of  the  nuptial  procession  in  Hesiod 
{Skidd  of  Here,  272,  &c.)  it  is  not  quite  clear 
whether  the  chorus  of  youths  are  singing  and  danc- 
ing to  the  sound  of  the  pipe,  or  playing  the  pipe 
themselves.  The  band  of  revellers  (jcS/iof)  who 
follow  both  dance  and  sinff.  That  the  chorus,  in 
the  earliest  times,  consisted  of  the  whole  population 
of  a  ci^  assembled  for  dances  and  hymns  in  honour 
of  their  goardian-god,  might  be  true  if  the  whole 
population  joined  in  the  dance,  but  not  otherwise, 
for  the  term  chonis  never  included  the  spectators. 

Whether  the  Dorians  were  the  first  who  had 
chomses  at  festive  or  religious  celebrations,  or 
whether  Apollo  was  the  deity  in  connection  with 
whose  worship  choruses  first  made  their  appear- 
ance, are  points  which,  in  the  absence  of  aU  evi- 
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denoe,  an  best  left  undecided.  The  war-dances 
of  the  Curates  in  Crete  in  honour  of  Zeus,  seem  to 
be  quite  as  ancient  as  anj  that  we  know  of  in 
honour  of  ApoUo.  However  dances  nmy  have 
originated,  it  was  natural  that,  like  music  and 
poetry,  they  should  at  a  veiy  early  period  be  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  the  gods  ;  and  in  that 
connection  it  is  certainly  true  that  it  was  among 
the  Dorians,  and  connected  with  the  worship  of 
Apollo,  that  the  chorus  reoeiTod  its  eariiest  de- 
velopment, though  there  does  not  ^ipear  sufficient 
evidence  to  support  the  conclusion  that  the  worship 
of  Apollo  existed  nowhere  without  having  been 
introduced  by  the  Dorians. 

The  imperfect  type  of  the  later  chonii  tppmn 
in  the  earliest  period  in  the  paean,  as  suqg  by 
a  company  either  sitting  still  (7Z.  L  473),  or  moving 
along  wiUi  a  measured  step  (IL  xzii  391).  In 
the  Homeric  hymn  to  the  Pythian  ApoUo  we  have 
the  god  himself  as  leader  of  the  chorus,  pUying 
the  phorminx,  while  the  chorus  of  Cretans  follow 
him  at  a  measured  pace,  and  sing  the  Paean. 
[Paban].  This  exhibits  the  Paean  in  a  some- 
what later  stage  of  development  In  Homer  it 
appears  as  a  less  formal  and  systematic  perfonn- 
ance.  Dancing  was  veiy  early  connected  with  the 
worship  of  Apollo  in  Delos  (Hymn.  Apoll.  Del. 
L  149,  &C.),  and  in  Crete.  (Hedod.  Fr.  94. 
OSttL)  It  was  in  Crete  that  the  mimetic  dance, 
called  Hyporchema,  took  its  origin  [Hyporchkma; 
SaltatioJ,  and  it  was  thence  also  that  the  sub- 
sequent innovations  upon  the  staid  gravity  of  the 
Paean  were  derived,  traces  of  the  origin  of  which 
were  preserved  in  the  name  of  the  rhythms  and 
dances.  (MUUer, />oruiiu,  il  8.  §  14.)  To  Tha- 
letas  are  attributed  the  most  important  improve- 
ments. He  cultivated  the  art  of  dancing  no  less 
than  that  of  music,  and  adapted  the  evolutions  of 
the  chorus  to  the  more  spirited  movements  of  the 
Phrygian  style  of  music  He  is  said  to  have  com- 
posed both  paeans  and  hyporchemes,  the  latter  of 
which  he  adapted  for  the  Pyirhic  or  war-dance  ; 
and  from  having  given  them  a  more  artistic  form, 
he  came  to  be  regarded  by  some  as  the  inventor  of 
them.  (MUller,  Hutory  of  the  LUeraiun  of  An- 
eieat  Cfnece^  p.  160,  &c.)  Paeans  began  to  be 
sung  with  an  orchestic  accompaniment  on  the  part 
of  Uie  chorus,  especially  at  the  festival  of  the 
Gymnopaedia  [Oymnopakoia],  and  by  degrees 
became  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  hypor- 
cheme.  (Mtiller,  L  c  p.  160  ;  Bode,  Cfetch,  <Ur 
HeOen,  Dichtk  vol  ii.  parti  p. 46.)  That  com- 
bination of  singing  and  dancmg  which  we  find 
in  the  choruses  of  uter  times,  to  which  the  remark 
of  Lucian  applies  {de  SaiL  30),  rdtXeu  itjkw  ykp  ol 
abroi  Kol  foov  Kol  wpxovrro,  was  probably  intro- 
duced by  d^iieea  It  had  taken  place  before  the 
time  of  Alcman,  who  introduced  into  his  choral 
compositions  an  antistrophic  character.  A  lane 
number  of  these  he  composed  for  choruses  of  vir- 
gins :  in  some  there  was  a  dialogue  between  the 
chorus  and  the  poet  (Miiller,  L  e,  p.  194,  &c.) 
In  his  compositions  strophes  and  antistrophes  of 
the  same  measure  usually  succeeded  each  other  in 
indefinite  number.  Stesichorus  introduced  the  im- 
provement of  adding  an  epode,  during  which  the 
chorus  were  to  stand  still,  to  the  strophe  and  anti- 
strophe.  (Suidas,  9.  V,  rpla  ^rritrixopov ;  Miiller, 
Le,  "p,  199.)  In  the  arrangement  of  his  choruses 
he  seems  to  have  had  a  great  partiality  for  the 
octagonal  form,  or  for  certain  combinations  of  eight. 
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whence  arose  the  proverb  rdvra  6kt4,  At  Gataaft 
there  was  erected  to  him  an  octagonal  monument 
with  8  columns  and  8  steps.  (Suidas,  s.  e  vijnm 
hnr^  and  Snyoixo^'*) 

In  all  the  Dorian  states,  especially  among  the 
Spartans,  these  choral  perfotmanoes  were  cultivated 
with  great  assiduity.  Various  causes  contributed 
to  this,  as  for  example,  their  universal  employment 
in  the  worship  of  Apollo,  the  fiurt  that  they  were 
not  confined  to  the  men,  but  that  women  alto  took 
part  in  them,  and  that  many  of  the  dances  had  a 
grmnastio  character  grren  them,  and  were  em- 
poyed  as  a  mode  of  training  to  martial  exerdaee. 
[SALTATia  1  Hence  it  arose  that  the  Dorian  lyric 
poets  directed  their  labours  almost  entirely  to  sup- 
ply the  demand  for  songs  and  hymns  to  be  suog  as 
accompaniments  to  the  dances,  and  that  Doric  lyric 
poetry  became  almost  exclusively  choral,  which 
was  not  the  case  with  the  other  great  school  ol 
Greek  lyric  poetiy,  the  Aeolian  ;  so  that  the  Doric 
dialect  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  impropriate 
dialect  for  choral  compositions,  and  Doric  forma 
were  retained  by  the  Athenians  even  in  the  choral 
compositions  which  were  interwoven  with  their 
dramas.  (MUUer, />oriaiu,  iv.  7.  §  9.)  StiU  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  there  was  no  choral  poetry 
which  was  not  Doric.  Several  Lesbian  lyric  poema 
appear  to  have  had  a  choral  character.  (Miiller, 
Hi$L  ofLU,  ofGrteoe^  p.  165.) 

The  Spartans  had  various  kind^  of  dances 
(MUller,  Dor,  iv.  6.  §  8,  &c.)  ;  but  the  three  prin- 
cipal styles  were  the  Pyirhic,  the  Oymnopaedic, 
and  the  Hyporchematic  (Athenaeus,  xiv.  p.  631, 
XV.  p.  678),  in  all  of  which  something  of  a  mimetic 
character  was  to  be  found,  but  more  especially 
in  the  but  Miiller  {LiL  o/  Gr.  p.  161)  expresses 
an  opinion  that  the  gymnopaedic  style,  to  which 
the  tnfi4\tia  of  tragedy  coiresponded,  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  dances  of  the  ffjrmnopaedic 
festival  The  Pyrrhic  or  war  dance  {vfoxis.  Hornet 
calls  hoplites  vpvXtfcf )  was  made  subservient  to 
gymnastic  and  martial  training.  Hence  the  analogy 
that  may  be  traced  between  the  construction  and 
evolution  of  the  chorus  and  of  the  lochus.  (Miiller, 
Dor,  iil  12.  §  10  ;  Lucian,  de  SaUaL  7.)  At  the 
Gymnopaedia  large  choruses  of  men  and  boys  ap- 
peared, in  which  great  numb«n  of  the  citixens 
would  have  to  take  part  (Miiller,  Dor,  iv.  6.  §  4.) 
At  several  of  the  festivals  there  were  distinct 
choruses  of  boys,  men,  and  old  men.  (Plut  Zy- 
eitrg.  21 ;  Pollux,  iv.  107 ;  MUller,  Dor,  iv.  6.  §  £, 
Hist,  of  the  Lit  ofGr,  p.  194.)  Dances  in  which 
youths  and  maidens  were  iutenningled  were  called 
\pitoi,  (Lucian,  deSaU,  12.)  It  was  in  the  hypor- 
chematic dance  especially  that  the  chorus  both 
sang  and  danced.    (Athen.  xiv.  p.  631.) 

The  instrument  commonly  used  in  connection 
with  the  Doric  choral  poetry  was  the  dthara.  In 
the  Pyirhic  dance,  however,  the  flute  was  em- 
ployed. (Miiller,  Dor,  iv.  6.  §  7,  HitL  Gr,  Lit 
pi  161.)  In  the  hyporchematic  performances  at 
Delos,  described  by  Lucian  (de  Salt,  6),  both  the 
dthan  and  the  flute  were  used.  Archilochus 
speaks  of  the  flute  as  an  accompaniment  to  the 
Lesbian  paean  (ap.  Athen.  v.  p.  180).  It  is  not, 
therefore,  quite  correct  to  say  that  wherever  we 
find  the  flute  employed,  we  have  not  a  proper 
chorus  but  a  comus.  (Comp.  Bode,  voL  iL  part  L  pp. 
47,  208.)  Thaletas,  who  introduced  the  Phrygian 
style,  probably  made  use  of  the  flute  as  well  aa 
the  duara.    It  was  ia  oonnectiGn  with  the  hy- 
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poiehoma  tliat  ihtte  mwic  waa  fint  introdueed  into 
the  wonhip  of  ApoUo.  (Bode,  toL  iL  part  ii  pp.  13, 
16,  17,  8^  34, 244.)  For  the  KmfWf^  however, 
which  waa  a  mirthfii]  and  iir^gular  pfocetnon,  in 
which  those  who  took  part  in  it  both  nng  and 
danced  (aa  in  the  MM/«of  part  of  the  marriage  pro- 
cession deacribed  hj  Heaiod,  Shield  of  Here.  281, 
&C.),  the  flute  waa  the  reffohir  inatniment 

A  great  impetua  waa  giTen  to  choral  poetry  by 
its  application  to  the  dithyramb.    Thu  ancient 
RncfhaTialian  perfonnaace,  the  origin  of  which  ia 
at  any  rate  earlier  than  Archilochna,  who  in  one  of 
the  fragmenta  of  hia  poetry,  aaya  tluit  **  he  knowi 
bow  to  lead  off  the  £thyramb,  the  beantiinl  aoQg 
jf  Dionyina,  when  hia  mind  ia  inflamed  with  wine^ 
(Athen.  zit.  p.  628),  aeema  to  have  been  a  hymn 
long  by  one  or  men  of  a  aAfiof ,  or  irregnhr  band 
of  rerdlen,  to  the  mnaic  of  the  flute.    Arion  waa 
the  first  who  gave  a  regular  choral,  or  antiatrophic 
form  to  the  dithyramb.    Thia  improTement  waa 
introduced  at  Corinth.  (Heiod.  L  24  ;  Pindar,  OL 
ziii  18  or  25,  with  the  notea  of  the  oommenta* 
(on.)      The  choruaea,  which  ordinarily  oonaiated 
of  fifty  men  or  youtha  (Simonidea,  Epigr,  58,  Br. ; 
Taetiea,  proleg.  ad  Ljfcojpkt,  vol  L  p.  251,  ed. 
Miiller),  danced  in  a  ring  round  the  altar  of 
Dionysua.  Hence  they  were  termed  ojfdic  choruaea 
(ic^kAioc  XiV^%  *'>d  dithyrambic  poeta  were  nn- 
dentood  by  the  term  fcvic\io343d<ricaXs<.  Thia  alao 
ezpUuna  the  name  Cydeua,  given  to  the  father  of 
Aiion  (Miiller,  HitL  Qr.IAL^  204).    With  the 
introduction  of  a  r^;u]ar  choral  character,  Arion 
abo  aubatituted  the  cithaia  for  the  flute.    The 
statement  that  he  waa  the  inventor  of  the  tragio 
g^  {r^ayuchs  rp6iKos\  means  probably  that  he 
introduced   dithyiamba   of  a  gloomy  character, 
havinff  fixr  their  aubject  the  aonows  of  Dionysus, 
as  weU  aa  the  more  ga^  and  joyous  song  (Mttller, 
Le,  ppi204,  290).    Anon  is  also  said  to  have  been 
the  first  to  introduce  into  these  choruses  satyrs 
speaking  in  verse.    Lasna,  of  Heimione,  gave  a 
freer  form  to  the  dithyramb,  by  diveating  it  of  ita 
antiatrophic  character,  and  set  the  example  of  in- 
trodocing  the  dithyrambic  style  into  compositions 
not  immediately  connected  with  the  wonhip  of 
Dionysua.    He  also  united  with  the  representation 
of  the  dithyramb  taunting  jeata     It  was  through 
him  that  dithyrambic  contests  were  introduced 
at  Athena,  at  which  the  prize  for  the  successful 
poet  was  a  tripos,  and  for  the  chorus  a  bulL    (See 
the  epitaph  on  Simonides,  AnAol.  PaL  vi  213, 
Fr.  p.  190,  ed.  Jacobs  ;  SchoL  ad  Ariatoph.  Ran, 
360,  Vetp.  1403^)    The  dance  of  the  cyclic  chorua 
waa  the  Dionyaiac  variety  of  the  Pyrrhic  (Aria- 
toph. jIo.  153;  Athen.  xiv.  p.  631,  a.).     In  the 
time  of  Simonidea,  through  the  innovationa  of  La* 
sua,  Ocezua,  Phiynis,  and  others,  the  dtharoedic 
chancter  which  Arion  had  given  to  the  dithy- 
ramb had  passed  into  the  adoedic.    As  the  £- 
thyramb  lost  its  antistrophic  character,  it  became 
more  and  man  thoroughly  mimetic  or  dramatic, 
and  as  its  peiformanoe  required  more  than  ordinary 
ikiU,  diUiyiambs  came  to  be  perfonned  by  ama- 
terns  (Aristot  ProbL  xr.  9,  JRhet,  m.  9  ;  Pint  ds 
Mna,  29.  p.  1 141,  b. ;  Proclns,  ap.  PkoL  cod.  239. 
p.  330,  ed.  Bekker  ;  Bode,  ii  part  ii.  p.  812,  &c.) 
For  ordinary  choruaea  the  universal  culture  of  music 
aod  dancing  would  make  it  no  difficult  matter  to 
find  a  chomsL     Wealthy  men  or  tyrants  no  doubt 
maintained  choreutae,  as  they  maintained  poets 
and  musicians.     Poeta  of  distinction  would  have 
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ehonntae  attached  to  them.  Then  were  also  pro- 
fessed chorus-tIainer^  whose  services  were  in  re* 
qnisition  when  the  poet  was  unable  to  drill  the 
chorua  himself  and  these  often  had  a  body  of 
choreutae  attached  to  them.  The  recitation  of 
Pindar^  second  Isthmian  ode  waa  undertaken  in 
this  way  by  Nicesippna,  with  an  Agrigendne 
chorua.  The  aizth  Ol3rmpian  ode  waa  undertaken 
by  Aeneaa,  a  Boeotian,  vrith  a  trained  chorua 
which  he  brought  with  him  (SchoL  ad  Pind. 
Idkm.  ii  6,  (Mgmp.  vi  148).  Most  of  Pindar's 
epinida  were  oomua-songa,  though  not  all  (Bode, 
ii  2.  p.  255-— 257),  and  the  comuaea  which  sang 
them  must  frequently  have  been  of  a  somewhat 
artificial  oonatniction. 

Reapecting  the  mode  in  which  tragedy  waa  de- 
veloped from  the  dithyramb,  and  the  fimctiooa  of 
the  choiua  in  tragedy,  the  reader  ia  refetred  to 
the  article  Traoobdia. 

From  the  time  of  Sophodea  oawardi  the  regular 
number  of  the  chorua  in  a  tragedy  waa  15.  (&hoL 
ad  Ariatoph.  Eqmt,  586,  Av,  298 ;  Pollux,  iv. 
108.)    The  account  given  by  Suidaa  (a.  «.  aofe- 
itXi)s),  that  Sophodea  raiaed  the  number  from 
12  to  15  ia  deserving  of  attention,  though  there  are 
great  difficulties  connected  with  it     PoUuz  (iv. 
110)  has  an  absurd  story  that  the  number  of  the 
chorus  waa  50  before  the  repreaentatien  of  the  En- 
menidea  of  Aeachylua,  and  that  the  number  waa 
then  reduced  by  a  law  on  account  of  the  terror  pro- 
duced by  the  appearance  of  the  50  Eumenidea.    It 
aeema  a<ircely  poaaible  to  arrive  at  any  definite  eon* 
duaion  with  r^ard  to  the  number  of  the  chorua  in 
the  eariy  dramaa  of  Aeachylua.    The  fi^t  that  the 
number  of  the  dithyrambic  chorua  waa  50,  and 
that  the  mythdoginl  number  of  the  Oceanidea 
and  Danaidea  waa  the  aame,  tempts  one  to  suppose 
that  the  chorus  in  the  Prometheus  and  the  Sup- 
plicea  eonaiated  of  50.    Most  vrriters,  howevtf, 
agree  in  thinking  that  such  a  numbor  was  too 
luge  to  have  bc«n  employed  (Wdcker,  ^esoliii. 
Tnlogie^  pi  27,  &G. ;  Hermann,  Diemrt,  de  CStoro 
EunuiL  i  and  ii  Opusc  voL  ii)     MtiUer  {J)i$» 
eertcUume  oa  tke  Ewmemdei  ef  Aeeekjflmej  I.  A. ; 
HitL  of  Or,  IaL  ^  300)  propounds  the  theory 
that  the  dithyrambic  chorus  of  50,  when  trBn»> 
fierred  to  tragedy,  was  reduced  to  48,  and  that  a 
chorus  of  that  number  waa  assigned  to  the  poet 
for  four  plays,  the  trilogy  and  the  satyric  drama, 
and  was  subdivided  into  sections  of  12,  each  of 
which  was  the  chorus  for  one  play.    In  support 
of  thu  he  endeavours  to  point  out  instances  tA 
choruses  of  this  number  being  found  in  Aeschylus, 
as  that  in  the  Agamemnon,  which  re-appean  as 
the  Areopegites  in  the  Eumenides,  and  that  in 
the  Persae.    But  the  insufficiency  of  the  evidence 
brought  forward  to  establish  this  has  been  satis- 
factorily  pointed  oat  by  Hermann  in  hia  review  of 
MUller^  edition  of  the  Eumenides  {Opmee,  voL 
vi).  The  idea  that  the  chorus  of  the  Eumenides  con- 
sisted of  three  (Blomfield,  Pratf.  ed  Aeeek.  Pen.)^ 
has  met  with  very  little  fiivour  among  German 
acholan,  though  the  argumenta  brought  against  it 
are  not  all  of  the  moot  convincing  kmd,  and  it  ia 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  introduction  of  the 
Areopagitea,  &c.  into  the  play,  would  render  the 
fewneaa  of  auch  a  chorua  leaa  atriking  than  would 
otherwiae  have  been  the  caae.    The  later  chorua 
of  15  waa  the  only  one  that  the  grammarians 
knew  any  thing  about    It  waa  arranged  in  a 
quadranguhff  fdnn  (r«Tpd7«yo>,  Etym.  Msgn.  a.  v. 
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Tpay^la ;  VilloiBon's  Aiuodota^  ii.  p.  1 78),  in  rank 
(\vyd)  and  file  (<rr(xoi»  orotxoi).  It  entered 
tin  theatre  by  the  passage  to  the  right  of  the 
spectators  [Thbatrum].  When  it  entered  three 
abreast  it  was  said  to  come  in  Kork  (vyd,  when 
five  abreast,  kot^  trrolxovs  (Pollux,  ir.  108).  Its 
entrance  was  termed  vdpoios ;  its  leaving  the  stage 
in  the  course  of  the  play  furdtrreuris  ;  its  re- 
entrance  iwnrdpoios;  its  exit  Apo^os.  (In  the 
Eumenides  the  chorus  entered  in  an  irregular 
manner  tnropdhivJ)  As  it  entered  in  three  lines, 
with  the  spectators  on  its  left,  the  stage  on  its 
right,  the  middle  chorentes  of  the  left  row  (rplros 
iipurr4pov)  was  the  Coryphaeus  or  H^femon,  who 
in  early  times  at  least  was  not  unfi«quently  the 
choragus  himselfl  (Athen.  xIt.  p.  633 ;  Suid. 
i.  V.  xop<>7^'*)  When  they  had  taken  their  sta^ 
tions  in  this  order,  the  row  nearest  to  the  specta- 
tors bore  the  name  ipurrtpoffrdratj  that  towards 
the  stage  8c(uKrrdrai,  and  the  middle  row  Aav/xxr- 
rdrai.  The  choreutae  at  the  ends,  fiurthest  firom 
the  Coryphaeus,  were  called  Kpwne^Vhai,  These 
places  were  also  called  ivoK6\'runf  rw  x^P^^' 
(PoUux,  ii  161,  iv.  107;  Photius,  p.  210,  ed. 
Bekker ;  Plut  Symp,  t.  5.  p.  678,  d. ;  Hesych. 
9.  tw.)  Muller  arranges  them  so  that  the  Cory- 
phaeus stands  upon  the  Thymele,  or  at  least  upon 
the  steps  of  it  (Eumen.  i)Mwrl),  and  so  oouTened 
with  the  actors  over  the  heads  of  the  chorus.  Her- 
mann {Rw,  of  MuUer^B  EmMn,  Opusc.  toL  tl 
p.  143,  &C.)  denies  this,  and  infers  firom  the  ac- 
counts of  Vitrnyius  and  other  ancient  authorities 
that  the  chorus  took  its  station  and  performed  its 
eyolutions  upon  a  platform  one  or  two  feet  lower 
than  the  stage,  and  reaching  from  the  stU[e  to  the 
Thymele  wUch  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  entire 
space  called  ttotdrrpa.  On  the  steps  of  the  Thy- 
mele, and  therefore  below  the  hpy^ffrpa^  properly 
so  called,  were  stationed  the  musicians  and  cer- 
tain police-officers  to  keep  order.  Of  course  the 
positions  first  taken  up  by  the  choreutae  were  only 
retained  till  they  commenced  their  erolntions.  To 
guide  them  in  &iese,  lines  were  marked  upon  the 
boards  with  which  the  orchestra  was  floored.  The 
flute  as  well  as  the  cithara  was  used  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  the  choric  songs.  The  dance  of  the 
tragic  chorus  was  called  ^/Mfi^Xcto,  answering  to 
the  gymnopaedic  dance  of  the  Dorian  choruses 
(Athen.  L  e.). 

The  ordinary  number  of  the  chorus  in  a  comedy 
was  24  (SchoL  ad  Arist  Av,  298,  Acham,  210, 
Equit,  586  ;  PoUuz,  ir.  109  ;  Tsetses,  proUg.  ad 
Lyoopkr,  p.  1).  Like  the  tragic  chorus  it  was 
arranged  in  a  quadrangular  form,  and  entered  the 
orchestra  from  opposite  sides,  according  as  it  was 
supposed  to  come  firom  the  city  or  firom  the 
country.  It  consisted  sometimes  half  of  male  and 
half  of  female  choreutae.  It  seems  to  be  a  mis- 
take of  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes  {EquU,  L 
586)  that  in  such  cases  the  tormst  were  13,  the 
latter  11  in  number.  At  least  in  the  Bird*  of 
Aristophanes  the  chorus  consists  of  12  male  and 
12  female  birds.  (297—304.)  The  dance  of  the 
comic  chorus  was  the  ir({p3a|,  which  answered 
to  the  Hyporchematic  style  of  the  Doric  chorus. 
In  the  Satyric  drama  the  chorus  consisted  of  Sa- 
tyrs. Of  how  many  it  consisted  cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  any  certainty.  Its  dance  was  called 
viKWis,  It  answered  to  the  Pyrrhic.  (Athen.  I 
p.  20,  XIT.  p.  «30.> 

When  a  poet  intended  to  bring  forward  a  play, 
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he  had  to  apply  for  a  chorus  (xop^''  ofrs u')  to  the 
azchons,  to  die  king  archon  if  the  play  was  to  be 
brought  forward  at  the  Lenaea,  to  the  archoo 
eponymus  if  at  the  great  Dionysia.  If  the  play 
were  thought  to  deserre  it,  he  received  a  choms 
(xop^y  \aiiSJafU¥\  Uie  expenses  of  which  were 
borne  by  a  choregus  [Chorbous].  The  poet 
then  either  trained  (SiSdorKs iv)  the  chorus  himself 
which  Aeschylus  often  did  (Athen.  L  p.  21),  or 
entrusted  that  business  to  a  professed  chorus  trainer 
(Xopo8i3do'KaXos),  who  usually  had  an  assistant 
(diroSiSdo'icaXof,  PoQux,  iv.  106).  For  training 
the  chorus  in  its  evolutions  there  was  also  an 
Vx*7<^<>'t8d0'icaXos.  The  chorus  in  comedies  at 
fint  consisted  of  amateun  (^6«Aoiaal,  Arist. 
Post.  5).  [C.  P.  M.] 

CHOUS  (x<xvf ,  x^vs),  a  Qreek  liquid  measure 
which  is  stated  by  all  the  authorities  to  be  equal 
to  the  Roman  oongius,  and  to  contain  six  ^wrai 
or  sextarii,  nearly  6  pints  English.  Suidas  alone 
makes  a  distmction  between  the  x^*^'  a^^^  the 
Xo«^'f  making  the  former  equal  to  two  sextarii, 
and  the  latter  equal  to  six.  Now  when  we  re- 
member that  the  xinis  was  conunonly  used  as  a 
drinking  vessel  at  Athenian  entertainments  (Ari- 
stoph.  Aoham,  v.  1086),  that  on  the  day  of  the 
X^«'  [Diontsia],  a  prise  was  given  to  the  person 
who  first  drank  off  his  x^^^  ("^^  that  Milo  of 
Croton  is  said  to  have  drunk  three  x^**  of  ^>^iiM 
at  a  draught,  it  is  incredible  that  in  these  cases 
the  large  x^'vs  mentioned  above  could  be  meant 
It  seems,  therefore,  probable  that  there  was  also  a 
smaller  measure  of  the  same  name,  containing,  as 
Suidas  states,  two  sextarii,  or  nearly  2  pints  Eng- 
lish. At  fint  it  was  most  likely  the  common 
name  for  a  drinking  vesseL  According  to  Crates 
{Ap,  Athen,  xL  p.  496),  the  x^vf  had  originally  a 
similar  form  to  the  Panathenaic  amphorae,  and  was 
also  called  vt?diai,  (Pollux,  x.  73  ;  Wuim,  De 
Pond.  Mmi.  &&,  pp.  127, 136, 141, 198 ;  Hussey, 
AndaU  WeighUy  &c.  p.  211—213.)         [P.  8.] 

CHREOUS  DIKE  (jcpiovs  Slmy),  a  simple 
action  fat  debt,  was,  like  most  of  the  other  cases 
arising  upon  an  alleged  breach  of  contract,  referred 
to  the  jurisdiction  St  the  thesmothetae,  when  the 
sum  in  question  amounted  to  more  than  ten 
drachmae.  If  otherwise,  it  fell  under  the  cogni- 
sance of  those  itinerant  magistrates,  who  were 
originally  thirty  in  number,  and  styled  accordingly 
ol  rpidKOPTct:  but  afterwards,  in  consequence  of 
the  odium  attaching  to  this  name,  which  had  also 
served  to  designate  the  oligarchic  tyrants,  received 
an  accession  of  ten  colleagues  and  a  corresponding 
change  of  title.  (Pollux,  viii  100.)  If  the  cause 
could  be  classed  among  the  (fifirpnn  S^kou,  as,  for 
instance,  when  the  debt  arose  upon  a  mercantile 
transaction,  the  thesmothetae  would  still  have 
jurisdiction  in  it,  though  one  of  the  parties  to  the 
suit  were  an  alien,  otherwise  it  seems  that  when 
such  a  person  was  the  defendant,  it  was  brought 
into  the  court  of  the  polemarch.  (Meier,  AiL 
Proa,  p.  55.)  If  the  cause  were  treated  as  a 
Sim;  *EfiwopiKii,  as  above  mentioned,  the  plaintiff 
would  forfeit  a  sixth  part  of  the  sum  contested, 
upon  fiiiling  to  obtain  the  votes  of  one-fifth  of  the 
dicasts  (Suid.  «.  v.  *Evw€cX(a) ;  but  we  are  not 
informed  whether  this  regulation  was  applicaUe, 
under  similar  circumstances,  in  all  prosecutions  for 
debt  The  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Time- 
theus  was  made  in  a  cause  of  this  kind.  [J.S.M.] 

CHRONOLO'OIA  (xpoyo\oyla)^  is  the  science 
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tif  wideh  time  u  measured  aceoidjng  to  the  coimet 
at  the  itan,  and  more  especially  <J  the  son  and 
moon ;  bat  in  the  more  limited  sense  in  which 
we  have  to  treat  of  chronology  here,  it  is  a  part 
of  history,  and  teaches  ns  to  assign  each  historical 
event  to  the  date  to  which  it  belann.  The  reduc- 
tion ik  any  given  date  in  antiqnity  to  the  cor- 
responding year,  month,  or  day,  in  our  modsm 
computation  of  time,  is  sometimes  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty,  and  often  of  ahsolnte  impossi- 
bility ;  for  nearly  all  the  nations  of  antiquity  be- 
gan their  year  at  a  different  time^  some  used  solar 
and  other  lunar  years,  and  others  again  a  com- 
bination of  the  two ;  nearly  alL  moreorer,  had 
difierent  crss,  that  is,  points  of  time  from  which 
subsequent  and  preceding  yean  are  counted ;  and 
in  addition  to  this  there  occur  a  neat  many 
dumges  and  fluctuations  in  one  and  the  same 
nation ;  and  the  historians  whose  works  hare  come 
down  to  us,  are  not  always  very  precise  in  mark- 
ing the  time  to  which  the  erents  belong,  so  that 
we  nmst  have  recourse  to  all  manner  of  eombinft- 
tions,  or  are  left  to  conjectures. 

For  the  manner  in  which  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans calculated  their  yean  and  months  we  refer 
to  the  article  Calskdarium,  and  we  shall  here 
confine  oonelTes  to  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  those  nations  calculated  and  stated  the 
events  of  tiieir  history.  The  Greeks  reckoned 
their  yean  generally  according  to  their  magis- 
tntea,  in  the  early  times  aooordmg  to  the  yean  of 
the  reign  of  their  kings,  and  afterwards  according 
to  their  annual  magistrates.  At  Athens  the  year  was 
ealled  by  the  name  of  one  of  the  nine  archons,  who 
from  this  circumstance  was  called  ti^Mi'  Mmtiaat 
or  the  archon  par  excellence ;  and  at  Sparta  the 
yean  were  called  after  one  of  the  fiye  ephors,  who 
for  this  reason  was  likewise  termed  hr^wviias, 
(Thucyd.  ii.  2  ;  Xenoph.  Anab,  il  3.  §  10  ;  Polyb. 
xiL  12  ;  Pans.  ixi.  11.  §  2.)  But  the  yean  of  the 
Athenian  archons  and  the  Spartan  ephors,  coin- 
ciding with  the  civil  year  in  those  states,  did  not 
coincide  witii  each  other,  for  the  ephon  entered 
upon  their  office  in  the  Attic  month  of  Boifdro- 
mkm,  while  the  archons  originally  entered  upon 
thein  in  the  beginning  of  Gamelion,  and  ever 
since  the  year  &  c.  490,  at  the  beginninff  of  He- 
catombaeon.  In  Aigos  time  was  counted  aeoord- 
iiv  to  the  yean  of  the  high  priestess  of  Hera,  who 
held  her  office  for  life  (^pcirfr ;  Thucyd.  il  2 ; 
Said.  &  V.  *Hpco1Sffs)  ;  and  the  iniiabitants  of  Elis 
probably  reckoned  according  to  the  Olympic  games, 
which  were  celebrated  every  fifth  year  during  the 
fint  full  moon  which  followed  after  the  summer 
sohrtieeu  In  this  manner  every  Greek  state  or  city 
calcokted  time  according  to  its  own  peculiar  or  local 
cia,  and  there  was  no  eia  which  was  used  by  aU 
the  Greeks  in  conmion  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
fife.  Historians,  therefore,  down  to  the  middle  of 
the  thhd  century  n.  c,  frequentiy  made  use  of  the 
avenge  age  attained  by  men,  in  order  to  fix  the 
time  m  a  manner  inteUjgible  to  all  Greeks.  The 
Bven^pe  age  attained  ^  man  (Ttrsd,  <mku\  is 
calculated  by  Herodotus  (vl  98)  at  83^  years, 
limaens,  who  flourished  about  B.  c.  260,  was  the 
firrt  historian  who  counted  the  yean  by  Olym- 
iiiad%  each  of  which  contained  four  years.  The 
beginning  of  the  Olympiads  is  commonly  fixed  in 
the  year  8938  of  the  Julian  period,  or  in  b.  e.  776. 
If  we  want  to  reduce  any  given  Olympiad  to  yean 
before  Chriiit.  e  g.  01  87,  we  take  the  number  of 
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the  Olympiads  actually  elspsed,  thai  is,  86,  mul- 
tiply it  by  4,  and  deduct  the  number  obtained 
from  776,  so  that  the  first  year  of  the  87th  OL 
will  be  the  same  as  the  year  482  B.  a  If  the 
number  of  Olympiads  amounts  to  more  than  776 
years,  that  is,  if  the  Olympiad  fidls  after  the  birth 
of  Christ,  the  process  is  the  same  as  befive,  but 
from  the  sum  obtained  by  multiplyinff  the  Olym- 
piads by  4,  we  must  deduct  the  number  776^  and 
what  remains  is  the  number  of  the  yean  after 
Christ  This  calculation  according  to  Olympiads, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ever  applied 
to  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  but  to  haye  been 
confined  to  literature,  and  more  especially  to  hi^ 
tory.  Some  writen  also  adopted  tne  Trojan  era, 
the  &11  of  Troy  being  plaoed  by  Entosthenes  and 
thoae  who  adopted  tUs  em,  in  the  year  &&  1184. 
After  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Gfeat^  semal 
other  eras  were  introduced  in  the  kmgdoms  that 
arose  out  of  his  empire.  The  firrt  was  the  Philip- 
pic em,  sometimes  also  called  the  era  of  Alexander 
or  the  era  of  Edessa ;  it  began  on  the  12th  of  No- 
vember &a  824,  the  dsie  of  the  accession  of 
Philip  Arrhidaeus.  The  second  was  the  em  of  the 
Seleuddae,  b^gianing  on  the  1st  d  October  &  c. 
312,  the  date  of  the  victoiy  of  Seleueus  Nicator  at 
Gaa,  and  of  his  re-conquest  of  Babylonia.  This 
era  was  used  very  extensively  in  the  East  The 
Chaldaean  era  diffsred  from  it  only  by  six  months, 
beginning  in  the  sprinff  of  B.O.  311.  LasUy,  the 
eras  of  Antioch,  of  which  there  were  three,  but 
the  one  most  commonly  used  began  in  NoTem- 
ber  B.  a  49.  In  Europe  none  was  so  genetaDy 
adopted,  at  least  in  literature^  as  the  em  of  the 
Olympiads  ;  and  as  the  Olympic  games  were  cele- 
brated 293  times,  we  have  293  Olympic  cycles, 
that  is,  1172  years,  776  of  which  M  before,  and 
896  after  Chnst.  But  when  the  Greeks  adopted 
Christianity,  they  probably  ceased  to  reckon  by 
Olympiads,  and  adopted  the  Julian  year.  (Cor- 
sini,  FqiU  AtHei,  Florence,  1744—66,  4  vda.  4to. ; 
Ideler,  Hmtdimek  der  matkem.  mud  teehmudi  Obv- 
noL  Berlin,  1826,  2  volsi  8va ;  Clinton,  PatH  Hd- 
Imud^  Oxford,  1880—1834,  3  vols.  8ya) 

The  Romans  m  the  earliest  times  counted  their 
yean  by  their  highest  magiikntes,  and  firom  the 
time  of  the  republic  according  to  their  consuls, 
whoae  names  were  registered  m  the  Fasti.  This 
era,  which  may  be  termed  the  aera  wmtdaru^ 
however  did  not  begin  at  all  times  at  the  same 
point,  for  in  the  earhest  times  of  the  republic^  the 
consids  entered  upon  their  office  on  the  calendae 
of  Sextilis,  at  the  time  of  the  deoemvirate  on  the 
ides  of  May,  afterwards  on  the  ides  of  December, 
and  at  a  still  later  time  on  the  ides  of  March, 
until  in  B.a  163  the  consuls  began  r^[iilarly  to  enter 
upon  their  office  on  the  1st  of  January.  This  con- 
stant shifting  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  causes 
that  produced  the  confusion  in  the  consular  era,  of 
which  Livy  (iL  18,  21,  &c)  complains.  The  con- 
sular en  was  the  one  commonly  used  by  the 
Romans  fixr  all  practical  purposes,  the  date  of  an 
event  being  marked  by  the  names  of  the  consuls, 
in  whose  year  of  office  it  had  happened.  But 
along  with  this  ere  there  existed  another,  which 
as  it  was  neyer  introduced  into  the  affiun  of  com- 
mon life,  and  was  used  only  by  the  historians, 
may  be  termed  the  historical  era.  It  reckoned  the 
yean  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  (a6  iir&s  cdm- 
dita)  ;  but  the  year  of  the  foundation  of  the  city 
wns  a  question  of  uncertainty  among  the  Romana 
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thcDMlTei.  M.  TerentiuB  Varro  placed  it  on  the 
2]8t  of  April  in  the  third  year  of  the  6th  Olym- 
piad, Uiat  is,  &  c.  753.  (Pint  Rom,  12  ;  Dionys. 
L  88  ;  Cic.  De  Dw.  u.  47  ;  VeU.  Pat  i.  8  ;  Cen- 
Borin.  De  Die  Nat,  1 7.)  This  eta  wa«  adopted  by 
VelleiuB  Paterculus,  Pliny,  Tacitus,  A.  Oellius, 
Dion  Cassius,  Eutropius,  and  others.  Next  to 
the  Varronian  era,  the  most  celebrated  was  that 
of  M.  PoEvius  Cato,  who  placed  the  foundation  of 
Rome  in  the  first  year  of  the  7Ui  Olympiad,  or 
in  the  spring  of  &  c.  752.  (Dionyi.  i.  74  ;  SyncelL 
C^ronog,  p.  194,  a.)  The  date  fixed  upon  in  the 
€ura  Capitoli»a  (so  called  from  the  Fasti  Capi- 
tolini),  by  Polybius  (Dionys.  /.  e, ;  Cic.  De  Rtp. 
ii.  10)  and  CSomelios  Nepos,  was  one  year  later ; 
Q.  FabiuB  Piotor  placed  the  foundation  in  the  first 
year  of  the  8th  Ol3rmpiad,  L  e.  747  &  a  (Dionys. 
L  c),  and  Cincius  Alimentus  eren  placed  it  in  the 
fourUi  year  of  the  12th  Olympiad,  I  e.  &&  729. 
Ennius,  on  the  other  hand,  placed  the  building  of 
Rome  about  100  or  II 0  years  earlier  than  most 
other  writers  (Varro,  De  Re  RtuL  iii.  1)  ;  and 
Timaens  went  so  fiir  as  to  regard  the  foundation 
of  Rome  contemporaneous  with  that  of  CSarthage, 
placing  it  38  years  before  the  first  Olympiad. 
But  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  any  of  these 
statements  ;  as  howerer  it  is  necessary  to  have  one 
point  to  start  fiom,  the  Varronian  era  has  been 
most  commonly  adopted  by  modem  writers.  (C^omp. 
Fischer,  R'wnisehe  ZeiUe^Un,  p.  4,  &c.)     [L.  S.] 

CHRYSE'NDETA,  costly  chased  dishes  used 
by  the  Romsns  at  their  entertainments.  They  are 
mentioned  seToal  times  by  Martial  (ii.  43,  11,  vi 
94,  xiT.  97),  and  fi:om  the  epithet ,^000  which  he 
applies  to  them,  as  well  as  from  the  etymology 
of  the  name,  they  appear  to  hare  been  oJf  silver, 
with  golden  ornaments.  Cicero  (  Verr,  iy.  21 — ^23) 
mentions  yessels  of  this  kind.  He  calls  their 
golden  ornaments  in  general  t^filla,  but  again  dis- 
tinguishes them  as  erudae  and  emblemcUa  (c  23)  ; 
the  former  were  probably  embossed  figures  or 
chasings  fixed  on  to  the  silver,  so  that  they  could 
be  removed  and  transferred  to  other  vessels,  and 
the  latter  inlaid  or  wrought  into  it  (comp.  c  24 : 
lUa^  eat  patelUa  et  inribulig  qtuie  veUerat^  tto  eciie  in 
aureis  pocuUe  illigabat,  iia  apte  in  tejfphii  amreie 
includebat,  &c.).  The  emboMod  work  appears  to 
be  referred  to  by  Paullus  {cymbia  atrgetUme  anutie 
HUgcUOf  Dig.  34.  tit  2.  s.  33),  and  the  inlaid  orna- 
ments by  Seneca  (afj^entem,  m  qvod  toUdi  auri 
caelaium  deteenderit^  Ep,  v.).  [Comp.  Cabla- 
TURA.]  [P.  S.] 

CRYSOA'SPIDES.  [Aaoybaspiom.] 
CHRYSOUS  (xpwroCi).  [Aurum.] 
.  CHTHO'NIA  {x'^6¥ia\  a  festival  odebrated 
at  Hermione  in  honour  of  Demeter,  sumamed 
Chthonia.  The  following  is  the  description  of  it 
given  by  Pausanias  (ii  35.  §  4,  &c.) : — **■  The  in- 
habitants of  Hermione  celebrate  the  Chthonia 
every  year,  in  summer,  in  this  manner :  —  They 
form  a  procession,  headed  by  the  priests  and  ma- 
gistrates of  the  year,  who  are  followed  by  men 
and  women.  Even  for  children  it  is  customary  to 
pay  homage  to  the  goddess  by  joining  the  proces- 
sion. They  wear  white  garments,  and  on  their 
heads  they  have  chaplets  of  flowers,  which  they 
call  KoffiAwrdv^aXoi,  which,  however,  from  their 
siae  and  colour,  as  well  as  from  the  letters  in- 
scribed on  them  recording  the  premature  death  of 
Hyacinthus,  seem  to  me  to  be  hyacinths.  Behind 
the  processioQ   there   follow  persons  leading  by 


cippua. 

Btiinsi  an  nntamed  heifer  just  taken  firam  the  held, 
and  drag  it  into  the  temple,  where  four  old  womeo 
perform  the  sacrifice,  one  of  them  cutting  the 
animal's  throat  with  a  scythe.  The  doors  of  the 
temple,  which  during  this  sacrifice  had  been  shut, 
are  thrown  open,  and  persons  especially  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  lead  in  a  second  heUier,  then  a 
third  and  a  fourth,  all  of  which  are  sacrificed  by 
the  matrons  in  the  manner  described.  A  curious 
circumstance  in  this  solemnity  is,  that  all  the 
heifers  must  fiill  on  the  same  side  on  which  the 
first  felL**  The  splendour  and  rich  offerings  of 
this  festival  are  also  mentioned  by  Aelian  {^HiaL 
AnimaL  xL  4),  who,  however,  makes  no  mention 
of  the  matrons  of  whom  Pausaniaa  speaks,  but 
says  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  heifers  was  performed 
by  the  priestess  of  Demeter. 

The  Lacedaemonians  adopted  the  worship  of 
Demeter  Chthonia  firom  the  Hermioneans,  some  of 
whose  kinsmen  had  settled  in  Messenia  (Pans.  iii. 
14.  §  5)  ;  hence  we  may  infer  that  they  celebrated 
either  the  same  festival  as  that  of  the  Hermioneans 
or  one  similar  to  it  [L.  S.] 

CHYTRA  (x^Jrpo),    [Olla.] 

CI'DARIS.    [Tiara.] 

CILI'CIITM  i94^u),  a  hair-doth.  The  mate- 
rial of  which  the  Cheeks  and  Romans  almost 
universally  made  this  kind  of  doth,  was  the  hair 
of  goatsL  The  Asiatics  made  it  cif  camdVhair. 
Goats  were  bred  for  this  purpose  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  and  with  the  longest  hair,  in  Cilicia ; 
and  from  this  country  the  Latin  name  of  such 
doth  was  derived.  Lycia,  Phryp:ia,  Spain,  and 
Libya  also  produced  the  same  artide.  The  doth 
obtained  by  spinning  and  weavinff  goars-hair  was 
nearly  black,  and  was  used  for  Uie  coarse  habits 
which  sailors  and  fishermen  wore,  as  it  was  the 
least  subject  to  be  destroyed  by  being  wet ;  dso 
for  horse-doths,  tents,  sacks,  and  bags  to  hold 
workmoi^  tools  (JabriHa  txua),  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  covering  military  engines  and  the  walls 
and  towns  of  besieged  cities,  so  as  to  deaden  the 
force  of  the  ram,  and  to  preserve  the  woodwork 
fnan  being  set  on  fire.  (Aristot  HitL  Amm.  viii 
28;  Aelian,  xvi  30;  Varr.  Z>s  Re  RuA  ii.  11; 
Virg.  Georg,  iiL  312;  Avion.  Ora  Mar,  218 — 
221 ;  Veget  An  VeL  L  42.)  [J.  Y.] 

CINCTUS  GABI'NUS.    [T00A.J 

CrNOULUM.    [Zona.] 

CINERA'RIUS.    [Calamiotrum.] 

CI'NERES.    [FuNUS.] 

CI'NIFLO.    [Calamibtrum.] 

CIPPUS.  1.  A  low  column,  sometimas  round, 
but  more  frequently  rectangular,  used  as  a  se- 
pulchral monument  (Pers.  Sai.  i,  36.)  Several 
of  such  cippi  are  in  the  Townly  collection  in  the 
British  Museum,  one  of  which  is  given  in  the 
woodcut  annexed.  The  inscription  is  to  the  me- 
mory of  Viria  Primitiva,  the  wife  of  Ludus  Virius 
Helius,  who  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen  yean,  one 
month,  and  twenty-four  days.  Below  toe  tablet, 
a  festoon  of  fruits  and  flowers  is  guspended  from 
two  rams^  heads  at  the  comas  i  and  at  the  lower 
comers  are  two  sphinxes,  with  a  head  of  Pan  in 
the  area  between  them.  On  several  cippi  we  find 
the  letters  S.  T.  T.  L.,  that  Ib^SUHU  terra  levity 
whence  Persius,  in  ^e  passage  already  referred 
to,  says,  Non  Uvior  dppiu  tuinc  trnprinut  otea.  It 
was  also  usual  to  place  on  the  dppoM  the  extent  of 
the  burying-ground  both  along  the  road  (•■ 
/rofUe\  and  backwards  to  the  field  (m  t^rmm). 


asoiNiTs. 

the   ioKiiptian  Aoo   < 


Miftime.    (Hm.SbI  L  8.  12,  13;  OreUi,/ucT^. 
Na.4379,  4GS7,ftc) 

2.  A  bonudirj-itaDe  tM  up  b;  the  Agiimuuona 
(0  mark  the  diTition*  of  Undi  {Smploret  Rei 
Ajr.  p.  86,  «d.  Oonini.) 

3.  A  milioiT  entreudinieiit  mads  of  tlia  tnmki 
•f  tmi  uid  MlisadM.    (Cmi.  B.  G.  nL  73.) 

CIRCEN&Ea  LUDI.  [CacnB.] 
CI'RCINU5(S>a<4Ti|i),  ftcompuL  Th*  cam- 
put  DKd  bj  itanuiriet,  ■nhitecu,  nuuau,  4ad 
aupent«r*,  U  often  n^«ented  on  the  tomba  of 
■uh  ulificen,  together  with  the  other  uutnunenta 
gf  their  prafeuion  or  tnde.  The  uineied  wood- 
cnl  it  copied  from  a  tomb  faimd  M  Rome.  (Omter, 
Corp.  Iiucrip.  t.  L  port  ii.  p.  641.)     It  exhibit!  tvo 


lot  dravJDg  circle*  ud  meutuing  diatancea,  and 
one  vith  curred  legi,  probahlf  intended  to  mea- 
■ore  the  thickneia  of  coliunai,  cfliDdricoI  pieeei  of 
vood,  n  limilar  object!.  The  common  kind  i< 
deaoibed  b;  the  Kholiait  on  Ariitophanei  (NiA. 
1 1&\  who  compajM  iti  form  to  thai  of  the  letter  A 
[8«a  cat  ttndcr  NaouA.]    The  nythologitli  lup- 


been  niToiled  bj 
Perdii,  who  wm  the  nephew  of  Dudaliu,  and 
IhroDDh  enr;  thrown  bj  him  otoi-  the  jmcipice  of 
the  Athenioa  aciopolit.  (Orid,  AfS.  nil  241— 
251.)  CompBuei  of  Tarioni  fomu  wen  diacoTeied 
in  a  itatuuj'i  boiue  at  Pompeii  [J.  Y.l 

CIRCITO-RES.     [CAaraA.] 

CIRCUMLI'TIO.    [PicTtTiii.] 

CIRCUMLU'VIO.    [ALLUVI3.1 

CIRCUITO'REa     [Ciirai.] 

CIRCUS  {iTwOfOiM),  a  place  for  chariot, 
raoei  and  horie-racei,  and  in  which  the  Roman 
recce  ifiinaua  Ladi)  took  [dace.  When  Tar. 
quinini  Priiciu  had  taken  the  town  of  ApiohM 
from  the  Litini,  ai  lelated  in  the  earlj  Roman 
legendi,  he  ccmmemoiated  hit  tocteH  by  an  ex- 
hibition of  racet  and  pugilistic  conteet*  in  tb« 
Mnrcian  ™llej,  between  the  PalMine  aiid  Atb& 
tine  hiUt ;  around  which  a  norober  of  tempotaij 
platform*  wire  erected  bj  the  patn*  and  eqaiua, 
called  tptetaada,fi>Ti,  oi  /orati,  from  their  mem- 
blance  to  the  deck  of  a  ^p  i  sch  one  railing  a 
■tige  for  hinuelf,  upon  whidi  he  itood  to  Tiew  tba 
garnet.  (Lir.  L  3ft;  Fcatoi.  i.i>.Far*»j  DiixijL 
iii.  p.  192,  dtc)  Thii  coiine,  with  it*  nrrotindinf 
•caSoldii^i,  wai  tenwd  diciu ;  either  bwsoM  tJi* 
•bwd  round  to  aea  the  lhow^  or  beama 


apeclaton  ibwd  roun 
the  proceniaB  and  n 


(VaiT.  Dt  Lug.  Lai.  t.  153.  154,  ed.  MUlltf.) 
Preiioiulj,  however,  to  the  death  of  Tarquiu,  a 
permanent  boilding  wai  conitrqcted  for  the  ptxr- 
pote,  with  regular  lien  of  lesti  in  the  Ibnn  of  a 
theMre.  (Cmnpare  Lir.  and  Dionyi.  IL  ce.)  To 
thii  the  name  of  Circiu  hiaiimiu  wai  nibieqnaitlT 
given,  ai  a  diitinclion  from  the  Flaminian  and 
other  limilsr  bnildingi,  which  it  nupaued  in  ex- 
tent and  iplendnur  ;  and  hence,  like  the  Campiu 
Hartiusjit  i>  often  ipoken  of  ai  fi«  Circna,  withonl 
any  diitinguUhins  epithet. 

Of  the  Circut  Muimni  ecsrcely  a  irttige  now 
renuuni,  beyond  the  palpable  evidence  of  (he  uta 
it  ocenpied,  and  a  few  maMea  of  nbble-wod:  in  a 
circnlar  form,  which  may  be  leen  under  the  walla 
of  ume  bouKi  in  the  Via  da'  Ctrdii,  and  which 

(Dionyi.  L  c)  for  the  ipectatora.  Thi*  lea  ii  fbc- 
tunately  nipplied  by  the  remaini  of  a  amall  cimM 
on  the  Via  Appia,  commonly  tailed  the  Cirau  of 
CaraoiUa,  the  gronnd-phm  of  which,  together  with 
much  of  the  aupentjuctnn,  remain*  in  a  *tate  td 
con*iderable  preeerration  The  ground-plan  of  th* 
circni  in  qualion  i*  repreiented  in  the  anneiod 
woodcut ;  and  may  be  safely  taken  a*  a  mode]  of 
all  othen,  since  it  agrees  in  every  main  fcatme^ 
both  of  gencml  oatline  and  individual  parts,  witli 
the  deecriptioc  of  the  Circus  Maiimus  given  by 
Dionysius  (ill  p.  192). 

Around  the  double  line*  (A,  A)  were  airangel 
the  Mats  {^nufw,  itdilia,  itibtellia),  ai  in  a  theatre, 
termed  collectively  the  cun»  ;  the  lowest  of  which 
were  *eparmt^  from  the  ground  by  a  podiuitLt  and 
the  whole  divided  longitudinally  by  /•rosctntfuMt, 
and  diagonally  into  obia,  with  their  vonitaria 
attached  to  each.  Towaid*  the  extremity  of  the 
upper  branch  of  the  cocea,  the  general  outline  is 
broken  by  an  outwork  (D),  which  wa*  [ntbably  . 
the  piUviBar,  or  Mation  for  the  empenr,  a*  it  it 
placed  in  the  best  lituation  for  *eeing  both  the 
commencement  and  end  of  tlw  course,  and  in  the 
moil  prnmineDt  part  of  the  cinniL  (Suet.Cbii<f.  4.^ 
In  the  oppoaite  bnnch,  it  obterved  another  in- 


•^gBL, 


=^!S= 


1 


the  penoD 


coutnutioD,  ■  pliiet  of 
vhieli  might  ban  bean  luigsed  to 
'  wfaow  eipcmia  the  game*  wtn  givm 

(A  wai  ■  low  irall  (D) 


nmsiDg  IflDgthw&jB  dDvn  tho  coww,  which, 
from  iti  nKmbluica  to  the  pisiticiii  of  the  doml 
bone  in  the  hmnfln  Enms,  wu  tcimad  ipBia.  (Cm- 
liadoT.  Far.  Ep.  iji.  S[.)  It  u  RprcMOted  in  the 
wood-mt  labJDUied.  token  from  ui  vicieiit  bu- 
NlieC 


At  each  extremity  of  the  ipina  were  placed, 
upon  a  baie  (E,  E),  thiee  wooden  cylinden,  of  a 
conical  ■hape,  like  cypmi  Iih  (mebmnie  imilaia 
MpfCBH,  Otid,  JIM.  I.  106;  Gompara  Plio.  ff.  M 
xiL  GO),  which  wen  ciJled  mtlaa  —  the  goali. 
Thcdr  litoatioD  a  dli^ctlj  Ken  ia  the  preceding 
woodcut,  bst  their  form  ii  more  fdilj  derelcned  in 
the  one  nmeied,  copied  from  a  marble  m  the 
Britiih  MoMom. 


■pina.  Their  ok  wbi  to  enable  the  ipectaion  lo 
count  the  nomber  of  renndi  which  hid  been  run  } 
for  which  potpoH  ihey  are  laid  to  haTe  been  fint 
introduced  bj  Agrippa  (Dim  Cou.  ilii.  p.  600), 
though  LivT  (ilL  27)  ipeaki  of  them  lona  befiire. 
Thej  are,  therefore,  teTen  in  numb 
the  number  of  the  circuiti  made  in  i 
ai  each  roond  *aa  nm,  one  of  the  ma  waa  put  up 
(Cainodor.  Far.  Ep.  iiL  51}  or  taken  down,  ac- 
cording lo  VaTni(Z)eR<i{iiW.  L  2.  g  11).  An^ 
wai  adopted  Git  thi*  purpoae,  in  honour  of  CuM 
and  PoUux.  (Tertnll.  Dt  Spielae.  c  8.)  At  the 
other  extremity  of  the  tpina  were  two  limilai 
colnnmi  (G),  npneoiled  abo  in  the  woodcut, 
over  the  tecond  cWioI,  nutaining  ktcd  dolphini. 


«  (Jut. 
oat,  yi.  £90),  which  do  not  appear  M  bare  been 
intended  to  be  lemoied,  but  oiilj  placed  there  ai 
corraponding  omamenti  to  the  ota ' ;  and  the 
figure  of  the  dolphin  wai  Aelected  in  honour  of 
Neptime.  (TertnlL  I.  c.)  Some  writen  au^^oee 
the  columna  which  lupported  the  ova  and  ***^^'fT"f 
to  be  the  jAata6  or  ^o/oe,  which  JuTenil  men- 
tion! CLc).  But  the  jAaia6  were  not  columnif 
but  toweii,  erected  mh  circumitaacea  reqnind,  be- 
tween the  H^oe  and  eariput,  01  extreme  eircnit  of 
the  area,  wboi  Bbam-fighla  wa%  re[ffeKnted  in  the 
circui.  (Compan  Feitoi,  i.  e.  Pialae  j  Sen,  ad 
Firy.  Aen.  ix.  705.)  Beddea  theH,the  ipaa  wai 
decotaled  with  many  other  object!,  inch  ai  obo- 


*  In  the  Lyon*  moiaic,  lubaequently  noticed  is 
the  text,  the  dtljAauu  an  npreaented  ae  fonntaini 
■pouting  water  ;  but  in  a  bai-relief  of  the  Palano 
Barbermi  (Fabrstii,  SyitU^m.  it  Cbt— ■  Tnyniy 
p.  141),  a  ladder  ii  placed  againat  the  columM 
which  lupport  the  dolphint,  ^ipanntly  for  the  pnr- 
poae  of  iiriniliTig  to  take  them  ap  and  dawn. 


CIRCUS, 
liiki,  itetno,  ahui.  Bid  tsmplei,  which  do  not 
■|i«r  to  lisTe  bod  uiT  fixed  lootUty. 

It  will  be  olwirTed  m  the  gioond-pfaui  that  there 
it  k  jmumge  between  the  meta»  uid  fina,  the  ei- 
tnme  eadi  of  the  latter  of  which  are  hollawcd  not 
bio  k  circular  rccea :  and  eennl  of  the  aociait 
■cnlptomaBiirdDmilaremnplea.  TUe might  hire 
been  for  pafontuiig  the  aaciifioe,  or  other  oSeee 
of  lelkioiu  wonhih  with  whUi  the  gamea  com- 
mmcod ;  panienlari;  ai  mall  ch^di  can  atOl  be 
leeu  Dnder  tha  iMtai,  in  which  the  ilatoea  of  atDie 
diTiDitia  miut  hare  been  placed.  It  waa  probably 
mder  the  &nt  at  theie  ip«ea  that  the  altar  af  the 
god  Omtm  WM  concealed  (TertnlL  Dt  ^Mohe. 
0.  6),  which  waa  ensTated  upoo  each  occanon  of 
theee  gamea.     (Dicnji.  iL  p.  970 

At  the  aOaoity  of  tha  chctu  in  which  the  two 
bonu  of  the  «iMa  tenniaate,  were  placed  the  Ralli 
br  the   honea  and    charioti  (H, 


mgi  which  cooEoed  thii  end  of  the  ciretu  wai 
termed  oppidim ;  beeante,  with  iu  gatea  and 
•even,  it  inrmbied  the  walk  of  a  town  (Foitu, 
m.!  Vamj,Z>«Zi».Z<itT,  163);  which i» fore- 
blj  illiultated  by  ue  drnu  under  conaideiation, 
where  tat  two  towen  (I,  I)  at  each  end  cf  the 
eomret  are  itill  Manding.  The  number  of  sunifni 
ii  (oppoaed  to  have  beoi  uiually  twelve  (Caaiodci. 
For.  Bp.  iii.  51),  u  they  ore  m  thii  plan  ;  but  in 
the  noaaic  dieconied  at  Lyoni,  and  pnbliibed  by 
Aitud  (itawr^ituia  ^tn  Maiaqi^  &c.  Lyon, 
I80e),  then  an  only  eight.*  They  were  tanlti, 
'  1   front    by   gatea    of    open    wood-work 


nodor.  Lc  ;  (ompare  SiL  ItaL  xn.  316),  by  re- 
noring  a  rope  {Sir*\-<ni,  Dionye.  L  e. ;  compare 
SehoL  ad  TlmT.  fdfL  liiL  67)  atlKibed  to  pilae- 
len  of  the  kmd  called  ffiraiM,  placed  Ear  that  por- 
pcae  between  each  atall ;  upon  which  the  gatea 
wen  immediately  thrown  ^en  by*  number  of  men, 
probably  the 


in  the  Mnaeo  Borgiano,  at  Velletii  ;  i 
repreeenti  moat  of  the  other  p«uliariti 
mentioned  ai  appeitainiog  to  the  carcerej 


'hicb  bIh 


In  the  moaaic  of  Lyona  the  n 
nanntly  in  the  act  of  lettmg  go  the  rope 
,'fr»Xir)'0  in  the  manntt  deaeribed  by  Dianyimi 
<J1  &}.  The  cut  below,  which  ia  from  a  marble  in 
the  Britiah  Muaemn,  repreienti  a  ietof  liniT  earoniu, 
with  their  Htrmae,  and  eamalii  open,  a>  left  after 


*  Thia  moaaic  bai  MTerHl  pecaliarilice.  Moat 
•f  the  objeda  are  double.  There  ii  a  donbte  eet 
it  Ota  and  dtlpUmat,  one  rf  each  eort  at  each  end 
af  tha  jpcao  —  and  eight  cbariola,  that  it  a  donbla 
•at,  fiir  each  coloor,  are  beerted 


the  chaiieta  had  Marted  ;  in  which  the  gatea  aia 
made  to  open  inwatdi. 

■odcnta  win  be 
„  of  the  TBtioM 
worda  by  which  the  aorHm  were  deaignatad  in 
poetical  hnguage,  naiaely,  cjowtm  (Stat.  Tlat.  tI 
399  ;  Hor.  Epiil.  L  U.  9),  crypto  (Sidon  Oarm. 
niil  319),/>WM(  (CaMtodu'.  For.  ^lin.  m.  SI), 
o*b  {Anion.  £^.  iTul  1 1  )J6™  «™™  (Grid, 
THft.  T,  9.  29),  npoffula  <Orid.  M)L  iL  IU  |  KL 
ItaL  itL  Sla),  iouMi  igmatwm  {Id.  itL  317). 

It  will  not  bil  to  be  obeerred  that  the  line  rf 
the  eunimi  ia  not  at  a  right  angle  with  the  yiaa, 
but  ibmu  the  aegmant  of  a  arde,  the  cmitte  tf 
which  ii  a  point  on  the  right  hand  of  the  arena  ;  the 
reaaon  for  which  ii  obriooaly  that  all  the  chariota 
might  ban,  u  neaily  ai  poanble,  an  equal  dia- 
tance  to  paai  oier  between  the  somm  and  month 
of  the  coDTH.  MocEOTer,  the  two  lidei  of  the 
cinau  are  not  jwiallel  to  each  other,  nor  the  ijiaii 
to  either  of  them  ;  but  they  are  io  planned  that 
the  coune  diminiohea  Bradually  from  the  month  at 
(J),  until  it  reochei  the  correapooding  line  at  the 
oppoute  tide  of  the  ^MH  (K),  whno  it  ii  narrower 
by  thirty-two  feet.     Thii  might  hare  [Coceeded 


e  ncaiiy  abcaait,  the  g 


..^ 


moath  of  the  a 

width  woold  be  n  , 

got  down  tha  eonrte,  and  OM  or 

the  tame  width  weald  be  no  kmgtr  neeetiaiy. 

The  oarenat  were  dirided  into  two  aeta  of  aia 
each,  accnntely  dtacribed  by  Camiodomt  (L  e.)  aa 

called  poria  pompaa ;  becauie  it  wai  the  one 
through  which  the  Ciroentian  pncemiai  entered, 
and  which,  it  ii  mfeiTed  &am  a 
Antoniut  (.£^uf.  iriiL  13),  wai  all 
fomuDg  a  thoroDgh&n  thrtnigb  the  c 
■idei  thit  entrante.  iheie  were  four  othen,  ti 
the  termination  of  the  leata  between  the  oooa  and 
the  i^fidiim  (H,  H),  another  at  (N),  and  the 
foDith  at  (0),  nnder  the  Tiult  of  which  the  &neo 
decontimia  an  (till  riaiblev  Thii  it  tuppcaed  to  be 
ilia  Porta  Trmmpiaiu,  to  which  itt  titnation  aeema 
adapted.  One  of  the  othen  wat  the  Porta  IM- 
C^HH^  (Lamprid.  Coaimod.  1 6),  to  called  becauaa 
it  wai  tlie  one  through  which  the  dead  bodlea  of 
thoee  killed  is  the  garnet  were  carried  ont.  (Dina 
Caw.  luiL  p.  1322.) 

Snch  wen  the  general  featorea  of  a  .drcoa,  aa 
(ar  at  rtgardi  tha  interior  of  the  fabric  The  area 
had  alto  itt  di*iiioni  appropriated  to  {articular 
pnrpoeea,  with  a  nomenelatnn  of  itt  own  attached 
to  each.  The  tpace  immediately  before  the  onpi- 
Jaai  waa  lermed  ateat priaua ;  thatnenr  theimta 
liruu,  cirtat  Mterior  or  imtianu  (Van.  Dt  U^ 
IM),  which  latter  qmt,  in  the  CitoH 
alio  termed    ad   Maram,    (■   ;W 


^6 


CIRCUS. 


Murdam,  from  the  altar  of  Veniu  Murtia,  or 
Muzcia,  placed  there.  (Compare  Apuleius,  Met  vi. 
p.  395,  ed.  Oudendorp  ;  TertulL  de  Spectae,  8 ; 
MUUer,  ad  Varron,  L  &)  The  tenn  arma  belongs 
to  an  amphitheatre  ;  and  it  is  therefore  probaUe 
that  it  was  applied  in  the  drcas  to  the  large  open 
space  between  the  eareeres  and  prima  meta,  when 
the  circus  was  used  for  the  exhibition  of  athletic 
games,  for  which  the  locality  seems  best  adapted ; 
but  in  Sflins  Italicus  (zvi  415)  it  is  put  for  the  part 
down  the  tpina.  When  the  circus  was  used  for 
racing,  the  course  was  termed  tpathun  (  Juy.  Sai, 
▼L  582)  ori^xi^  because  the  match  included  mors 
than  one  circuit  (Virg.  Aem,  t.  316,  325,  327, 
Georg.  I  513  ;  Stat  Tktb.  tL  594  ;  Hor.  JSJaisL  L 
14. 9  ;  compare  SiL  Ital.  ztI  336.)  It  is  also  caUed 
ceuHpuB  (Sil.  xvL  391),  and  poetically  os^mot  {Id, 
414). 

At  the  entrance  of  the  course,  exactly  in  the 
direction  of  the  line  (J,  K),  were  two  small  pe- 
destals (Aermai/i)  on  eadi  side  of  the  podimm^  to 
which  was  attached  a  chalked  rope  (alba  &Ma, 
Cassiodor.  Le,\  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
start  foir,  precisely  as  is  practased  at  Rome  ror  the 
hone^rBces  during  CumeTal.  Thus,  when  the 
doors  of  the  earoerei  were  thrown  open,  if  any  of 
the  hones  rushed  out  before  the  others,  they  were 
brought  up  by  this  rope  until  the  whole  were  fturiy 
abreut,  when  it  was  loosened  from  one  side,  and 
all  poured  into  the  ooutm  at  once.  In  the  Lyons 
mosaic  the  o/fta  linea  is  distinctly  traced  at  the 
spot  just  mentioned,  and  one  of  the  chariots  is 
observed  to  be  upset  at  the  very  place,  whilst  the 
others  pursue  their  oonrse.  The  writer  has  often 
seen  the  same  accident  happen  at  Rome,  when  an 
OTer-eager  horse  rushes  against  the  rope  and  gets 
thrown  down.  This  line,  for  an  ob-rious  reason 
(Plin.  H,  N,  xxxT.  58),  was  also  called  oaU^  and 
ereta  (Cic  d«  Am.  27  ;  Senec.  BpitL  108),  from 
whence  comes  the  allusion  of  Persins  {SaL  ▼.  177), 
eretata  ambiiio.  The  iMtas  senred  only  to  regulate 
the  turnings  of  the  coutm,  the  alba  limea  answered 
to  the  starting  and  winning  post  of  modem  days  — 
**  pexBcto  legitime  cursn  ad  cretam  stetere.**  (Plin. 
H,  N.  riii.  65  ;  and  compare  xxxr.  68.)  Hence 
the  metaphor  of  Cicero  (iSmeet.  23),  **  quasi  decurso 
spatio  ad  caroeres  a  ealee  revocan  ;**  and  of  Horace 
(EpuL  I  16.  79),  **mon  vHima  Imea  rerom."* 
(Comp.  Lucret  tl  92.) 

From  this  description  the  Circus  Maximus  dif- 
fered little,  except  in  sise  and  magnificence  of  em- 
bellishment But  as  it  was  used  for  hunting  wild 
beasts,  Julius  Caesar  drew  a  canal  called  Euripns, 
ten  feet  wide,  around  the  bottom  of  the  podmn^  to 
protect  the  spectators  who  sat  there  (Dionys.  iii. 
p.  192  ;  Suet  JuL  39),  which  was  remored  by 
Nero  (Plin.  H,  N.  Tiii  7),  but  subsequently  re- 
stored by  other  princes.  (Lamprid.  HiUogab,  23.) 
It  poBSMsed  also  another  variety  in  three  open 
galleries,  or  balconies,  at  the  circular  end,  called 
memaaa  or  nmmiana.  (Suet  Cod.  18.)  The  num- 
bers which  the  Circus  Maximus  was  capable  of 
containing,  are  computed  at  1 50,000  by  Dionysius 
(iiL  p.  192),  260,000  by  Pliny  {H,  N,  xxxri.  24. 
§  1),  and  385,000  by  P.  Victor  {Bagia  xl),  all  of 
which  are  probably  correct,  but  hare  reference  to 
diffnent  periods  of  its  history.  Its  veiy  great  ex- 
tent is  indicated  by  Juvenal  {SaL  xL  195).  Its 
length,  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  was  three 
stadia,  the  width  one,  and  the  depth  of  the  build- 
ii^  occupied  half  a  stadium  (Plin.  U  &),  which  is 


CIRCUS. 

tnduded  in  the  measurements  given  by  Dionysiaa 
(iiL  !>.  192),  and  thus  exactly  accounts  for  the 
variation  in  his  computation. 

When  the  Circus  Maximus  was  peimanently 
focmed  by  Tarquinitts  Priscus,  each  of  the  thirty 
ouiae  had  a  particular  place  assigned  to  it  (Dionys. 
iii  p.  192)  ;  but  as  the  plebeians  had  no  right  to  a 
seat  in  this  dreus,  the  Circus  FUminius  was  after 
wards  built  for  their  games.  (Comp.  Niebuhr,  HiMl, 
o/Rome^yoL  l  p.  36^  vol.  ii  p.  360.)  Of  course,  in 
tile  latter  days  of  the  republic,  when  the  distinction 
between  patricians  and  plebeians  had  practicallj 
ceased  to  exist,  the  plebeians  sat  in  the  Circus 
Maximus.  (Suet  Aug,  44.)  The  seats  were  then 
mariced  off  at  intervals  by  a  line  or  groove  draiivii 
across  them  (^Mea),  so  that  the  space  included  be- 
tween two  lines  afforded  sitting  room  for  a  certain 
number  of  spectators.  Hence  the  allusion  of  Ovid 
{Amor.nl  2.  19):  — 

Quid  frustra  refogis  ?  coffit  nos  linea  jungl 
(Compare  Ovid.  AH.  Amai.  l  141.)  As  the  seats 
were  hard  and  high,  the  women  made  use  of  a 
cushion  ( jMi/ewiw),  and  a  footstool  (sotMniuMi,  sua- 
beUmn,  Ovid.  ArL  Amat  I  160,  162),  for  which 
purpose  the  railing  which  ran  along  the  upper  edge 
of  each  praaeinetio  was  used  by  those  who  sat  im* 
mediately  above  it  (Ovid.  Amor,  iii  2.  64.)  But 
under  the  emperors,  when  it  became  necessary  to 
give  an  adventitious  rank  to  the  upper  classes  by 
privileges  and  distinctions,  Augustus  first,  then 
Claudius,  and  finally  Nero  and  Domitian,  separated 
the  senators  and  equites  from  the  common  people. 
(Suet  Avg.  44,  Claud,  21,  Nero^  11,  Domit.  8.) 
The  seat  of  the  emperor— /ni/oMar  (Suet  Atig.  44, 
Ciaad.  4),  adnaUum  (Id.  JVem,  12),  was  most 
likely  in  the  same  situation  in  the  Circus  Maximus, 
as  in  the  one  above  described.  It  was  generally 
upon  the  podimm^  unless  when  he  prmded  himself 
which  was  not  ajways  the  case  (Suet  Nero^  L  c.)  ; 
but  then  he  occupied  the  elevated  tribunal  of  the 
president  {mggestuB)^  over  the  porta  pompae.  The 
consuls  and  odier  dignitaries  sat  above  the  caroeres 
(Sidon.  Cbrm.  xxiii.  317)*  indications  of  which 
seats  are  seen  in  the  woodcut  on  page  285,  a. 
The  rest  of  the  oppidum  was  {oobably  occupied  by 
the  musicians  and  penons  who  formed  part  of  the 
pompa. 

The  exterior  of  the  Circus  Maximus  wils  sur- 
rounded by  a  portico  one  story  high,  above  which 
were  shops  for  those  who  sold  refreshments. 
(Dionys.  liL  p.  192.)  Within  the  portico  were 
ranges  of  dark  vaults,  which  supported  the  seats 
of  the  eavea.  These  were  let  out  to  women  of  the 
town.  {Jut.  Sat.  iii.  65;  Lamprid.  HeUogab.  26.) 

The  Circensian  games  {Ludi  Oireenmi)  were  first 
instituted  by  Romulus,  according  to  the  legends, 
when  he  wished  to  attract  the  Sabine  population  to 
Rome,  fi>r  the  purpose  of  furnishing  his  own  people 
with  wives  (VaL  Max.  iL  4.  %Z\  and  were  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  the  god  Census,  or  Neptnnus 
Equestris,  from  whom  they  were  styled  OontMoia. 
(Liv.  L  9.)  But  after  the  construction  of  the 
(Circus  Maximus,  they  were  called  indiscriminately 
drognaet  (Servius,  ad  Virg.  Qtorg.  iii  1 8X  Romana^ 
or  Magfn.  (Liv.  L  35.)  They  embraced  six  kinds 
of  games:  —  I.  Cursus  ;  II.  Ludus  Trojai  ; 
III.  PuoNA  Equestris  ;  IV.  Csrtamxn  Otm- 
NicUM  ;  V.  Vbnatio  ;  VI.  Naumachia.  The 
two  last  were  not  peculiar  to  the  circus,  but  were 
exhibited  also  in  the  amphitheatre,  or  in  boildiqfi 
appropriated  for  tlunn. 


OlRCtJS. 
TW  gimea  sammBieed  with  t,  gnnd  pnccuiaD 
(Pompa  Om'm— V),  ia  which  tU  thoM  who  were 
kbont  to  exhibit  in  the  circui,  ■■  veil  u  penmu  of 
dktinctiBn,  bars  a,  part.  Tbe  lUtoe*  of  the  godj 
Gxined  the  nuat  oonipiciiaiii  featan  in  the  ihow, 
which  were  panded  npOD  wooden  plmtfoniu,  oiled 
/bnb  and  Oauae.  (Suet  Jtd.  76.)  The  fbimer 
w«  bone  upm  the  ahoulden,  *■  the  itatue*  of 
■unti  aie  canied  in  modeni  proceiaiona  (Cic  tU 
Qf.  L  36)  ;  the  Utter  dnwn  along  upon  wheeli, 
and  hence  tbe  Itaun  which  bote  ttu  itatoe  of 
Jupiter  i)  t«med  Jovii  plamimm  by  Tertullian 
(Dt  Spaiae.  7),  and  &ibt  txai,  by  Dion  CaMiui 
(p.  60B).     The  fnimer  were  for  painted  imagei,  or 


L  CoaauE,  the  net*.  Tbe  airiage  naoally 
oaplcjed  in  tie  drena  wu  drawn  by  two  or  fimr 
hooea  {Uga,  quadriga).     [CuRBua.] 

Tbe  Dnal  number  of  chariota  which  itaited  lot 
each  race  wu  four.  The  driTen  (amngae,  agi- 
Mons)  w«B  aUo  diiided  into  four  companiea, 
each  diitinguiihed  by  a  dililerent  colour,  to  lepre- 
•mt  the  four  Maaont  of  tbe  y«i,  and  called  a 
fattio  (Featiu,  ».  «.> ;  thua  faatUi  pmaa,  the 
green,  represented  tbe  ifffing,  whence  (Jut.  Sat. 
IX.  1 96}  "  Eientum  etncfu  quo  colligo  patmi ; " 
fintio  fiuuta,  red,  the  nunaier ;  fitAo  veada, 
aniR,  the  autDnin ;  and  fae^o  alba  or  aibala, 
whit^  the  winter.  (Tertnll.^  S/nriae.  9  ;  nmpaie 
the  aatbaiitiea  quoted  by  Raperti,  ad  Jwv.  rji 
112.)  OrigiDolly  there  w«e  but  two  bcliona, 
albata and raMtata  (Tertull.  Lc),  and coniequently 
raly  two  cbarioU  atarted  at  ach  race.  DnaitiaD 
mbaeqnoitly  incnaaed  tb*  wholi 
by  the  addition  of  two  new  factioni,  •mrala  and 
pmrpmna  (Suet  Am.  7) ;  but  thii  Hpfxan  to  h 
beat  an  exception  to  the  uiual  practice,  and  nol 
geaoal  nie.  The  driiBr  flood  id  bil  car  wit 
the  nrina,  which  wait  r«uid  hia  back.  Thii 
enabled  him  to  throw  all  hii  weight  igainil  the 
himca,  by  leaning  backward! ;  but  it  greatly  en. 
baoced  bit  danger  in  cue  of  an  npiet,  and  cauied 
the  death  of  Hippolytu).  (Eur.  Hipp.  1230,  ed. 
Hook  ;  compare  Grid,  Met  it.  524.)  To  "  " 
thii  pail  a  Kst  of  knjie  «  bill-haok  wsa  a 
at  the  wain,  for  the  pulpoie  of  cutting  tbe 
in  a  laie  of  emetgeticy,  ai  ii  aeen  in  aoDie  of  tbe 
ancicDl  relief,  and  ia  more  dearly  illui 

I  all 


supplied    from   another  antii 
amifia,  in  the  Villa  Albam. 

When  all  «>•  le&dy,  the  dooia  of 
werv   &aag  open,  and  the  charioti  were  tbnned 
abreut  of  the  aUa  lata  by  men  tailed  ntonita 
CnHn  their  doty  ;  the  aisnii  (or  the  start  was  tb 
givefi  by  tiie  peiaan  who  presided  at  the  gan]< 
■rmetimea   by  aound  of  trumpet  (Oyid-  Mfi. 
6fi2;  Sidoo.  GauL  uiiL  341),  or  more  nsually  by 
letting  bn  a  napkin    {mtqipa.  Suet.  Nen,  22  ; 
Mart.  ^.  liL  29.  9),  whence  tbe  Circeniiangomf- 
aiB  called  ^idaaila  m^giae.  (Jut.  Sat  iL  1 9 1 
The  (ligin  af  ibia  custom  is  founded  on  a  stoi. 
Aat  Nero,  while  at  dinner,  hearing  the  ihoutt  il 
the  people  who  were  damoroni  for  the  came  to 
bcfjin  tbrBW  down  hia  ix^^in  aa  tbe  lignaL  (Caa- 


•iodor.  For.  Ep.  iiL  fil.)  The  a&ct  Oua  wm 
then  eaai  o^  and  tbe  laee  commenced,  tbe  extent 
of  wkich  wai  leren  timea  round  the  ^'h  (Vjuto, 
<^  GtU.  ill  JO),  keeping  it  always  on  the  left 
(Oid.  Amor.  iiL  2.  72 ;  SiL  Ital.  itL  863.)  A 
courae  of  scTen  drcniCs  was  termed  tmu  aiiwui. 
and  twenty-fiTe  was  tbe  number  of  races  ran  in 
«eh  day,  the  last  of  which  was  called  ■whs  orm- 
n'u,  becanae  in  early  times  the  expense  of  it  waa 
de&ayed  by  n  coliectioD  of  mnuey  (ass)  made 
amongst  the  people.  (Serr.  od  Virp.  Oiorg,  iii. 
16  ;  oaapar*  Kco  Caai.  lii.  p.  MB.)  Upoa  oat 
occasion  Domitiai  reduced  the  atmber  of  dicnits 
fnxa  seren  to  five,  in  crdar  to  aahibit  100  siiiiiis 
in  one  day.  (Suet  Dim.  t.)  Tin  lictn  deacanded 
&nn  his  car  at  the  copelaaian  of  the  race,  and 
ascended  (be  qpno,  where  ha  reeaired  hu  re- 
ward (broeiati,  from  tbe  QnA  fipatilm'.  Paid. 
1  Corinli.  ix.  24),  which  consiated  in  a  conudarable 
■urn  of  money  (Jut.  Sat.  jv.  IIS,  114,  243; 
Suet.  aaad.2i),  wbicb  accounts  for  tbe  great 
wealth  of  the  charioteen  to  which  JuTenal  alludes. 


A  single  hinaeman,  aniwsing  to  the  ic^Xqi  of 
the  Ore^B,  attended  each  chanot,  the  object  of 

compsnion  by  urging  on  the  henea,  when  hit  bands 
were  occu^ned  in  managing  the  reins,  and,  if  neces- 
nry,  to  nde  forward  and  clear  the  course,  as  seen 
in  the  cut  torn  the  British  Mnaemn  repraaenting  the 
Butae,  which  duty  Cassiodomi  (Tor.  Ep.  iiL  51) 
astigni  to  him,  with  the  title  of  sftans  dtSormt. 
Other  writan  apply  that  term  to  those  who  [oac- 
tised  feats  of  bonemonsbip  in  tbe  circus,  Seeing 
from  one  to  oDDther  when  at  ibsir  speed.  (Compare 
Suet.  JaL  39  ;  Cic.  Pn  Mmm.  27  ;  Dionya.  p. 
462  :  PanTin.  Di  Lod.  Oiremt.  L  9.)  In  other 
rejpects,  the  hone-racing  followed  the  same  rulea 
as  the  chariots. 

Tbe  Fotbusiaam  of  the  Ramans  for  these  race* 
exceeded  all  bounds.  LisU  of  the  horsea  {UtOi), 
with  their  names  and  colours,  and  those  of  the 
iboDt,  and  heary  beta  made 
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timei  tb*  cmMU  between  tvo  putie*  broke  out 
tdlo  open  nolencs  and  bloody  quaneli,  until  at 
lut  the  diipntca  which  originated  in  the  ciieui, 
had  neailf  loat  the  Emperor  Jnitinian  fab  oown. 
(Gibbon,  c  40.) 

II.  LvEius  Tii(UA>,  a  aort  of  ibam-tight, 

to  have  been  inrenlfd  bf  Aenou^perioimed  br 
ygnng  men  oC  rank  on  honebBck  (TadL  Aait.  a. 
l\),  often  exhibited  faj  Augiuliu  and  nieceeding 
enpcTora  (Snet.  Atig.  43,  Nov,  7),  vhieh  ia  de- 
wribed  by  ViigU  (Am.  t.  M3,  ftt). 

III.  pDONi  EoDMTBis  rr  FaDi^TKit,  a  re- 
preHntation  of  a  battle,  upon  wbicli  occadoni  a 
ounp  iraa  formed  in  the  drcai.  (Suet  JiiL  S9, 
Dim.  4.) 

IV.  CaMTiMkN  oyMNicou.  Be«  ATHtSTia, 
and  the  refereocei  to  the  anidei  tlien  giren. 

V.  IVlNATio.]     VI.  rN*D««BU.] 

The  pompa  dcceniia  wu  aboliihed  by  Con- 
■tantine,  upon  hii  conTenion  to  Chiia^anity ; 
and  the  other  gamo  of  the  circoi  by  the  Qolhi 
(a.  □.  410)  ;  hat  the  chariot  tacn  continued  at 
Conitantinople  until  that  city  wu  betieged  by 
the  Venetian!  (a.  n.  1204).  [A.  R.] 

CIRRUS.    [CouA.] 

CI'SIUM,  a  gig,  Lt.  a  light  open  taniage  with 
two  wheda,  aduied  to  mny  two  pertoni  rapidly 
from  place  to  place.  Iti  finm  ii  Knlptnrtd  on 
the  monnmeDtal  column 
at  Igel,  near  Trerei  (eee 
woodcut).  It  had  a  box 
n  eaie,  uobably  under 
the  Mat.  (Fcatoi,  f.v.  Pto- 
BHM.)  The  dna  were 
quickly  drawn  by  mnlet 
{dd  valamlit.  Vug.  OataL 
TiiLS;  Cic.  pm.  ii  81).  Cioero  menti 
caae  i^  a  meaaenger  who  tnrelled  56  mili 
honn  in  ineh  Tahiclci,  which  were  kept  for  hire  al 
the  Blaliona  along  the  great  roada  ;  a  jnoof  that  the 
andenti  conaidnad  aii  Roman  milee  per  boor  u 
an  extiaocdinary  apeed.  (Fro  RoMCio  Amr.  7.) 
The  condncton  of  theae  hired  gigs  were  called 
amarii,  and  were  anbject  to  penaltiea  for  care- 
leaa  or  dangerom  diiving.  (Dig.  19.  tit.  3.  a 
13.)  [J.Y.] 

CISTA  (Jiltmi),  a  mall  box  or  badiet,  com- 
monlj  made  of  wicker-work,  in  which  any  thing 
might  be  placed.    (Cic  Vtrr.  iiL  8£  ;  Hor.  Ep.  l 
17.  54.)     In  the  Roman  eomitia  the  data  wai  the 
ballot-box  into  which  the  TOtan  caat  their  tabellae 
(Ptin.  H.  N.  xziiii  3.  a.  7  ;  Anctoi,  ad  Htmm. 
L  12  1  Paeudo-A*con.<Kt  Ou  ilMi.  7.  p.  108,  ed. 
Orelli).     The  form  of  the  data  ii  pnaened  on  a 
coin  of  the  Caaaia  gena,  which  ii  npreaented  in 
the  annexed  cut,  and  which  ia  eridently  made  of 
wicker  or  limilar  work.    The  material 
of  which  it  wai  made  ia  alluded  to  by        ^^ 
Tibnlloi  in  the  Une  (L  7.  48)  ■*  et  biu        ^ 
occultii  conicia  futi  aaeria.**    The  ciita        ^Sr 
hai  been  frequently  confounded  with  the 
litaUo,  but  the  latter  waa  the  urn  from  which  the 
aam«  of  the  tribea  or  centuriea  were  drawn  out  by 
lot.     [Sttilla.] 

The  name  of  ciitae  waa  alao  giren  to  the  amall 
boxea  wticb  were  carried  in  M>DCeaiioD  in  the 
Greek  feativala  of  Demeler  and  Dionyaua.  These 
boiea,  which  were  alwaya  kept  doaed  in  the  public 
proceaaiona,  oontuned  lacred  thingi  comiected  with 
the  woiahip  of  theae  deitiea.  (Oiid,  Da  Art. 
AmA  iL  609  ;  ColuU.  liii.  360  ;  TibuIL  I  7.  48.) 


u  cairymg  ci 

conatactly  introduced  ;  they  are  uinally  of  an  ob- 
long form,  and  thui  difier  completely  from  the 
ciataa  nisd  in  the  Roman  comitia.  From  on* 
of  thete  paiutingi,  giren  by  MiUin  in  hii  Pan- 
tmm  i»  Vam*  Antitpet,  the  following  woodcut  ia 
taken. 


CISTO'PHORUS  (kiaTo^fvr),  a  direr  coin 
which  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  Pergnmna,  ani 
which  waa  in  general  ciretuation  in  Asia  Minor  a 
the  ^ime  of  the  cooqneat  of  that  countiy  by  thi 
Romana.  (Ut.  xxxrii.  46,  68,  xxiii.  7  ;  Cic  oc 
^U.  iL  e,  iL  1,)  Ita  Talne  ii  extremely  uncer 
tain,  ai  the  only  information  we  poaaesa 


id  of  which  cartainlj 

one,  and  probably  the  other,  ia  corrupt    (Featn^ 

>.  tw.  E^XMum  TalaibaiL,  and  TalaOonm  Mfl, 

dtc  ;  aee  MUller'i  nolei) :  and,  with  reaped  Co  the 

iiialing  apeeimena,  it  ii  donbtful  whether  they  are 

double  or  aingle  aiUrplan.     Bockh  auppoaea  them 

hara  been  originally  didrachma  of  the  Atginetan 

■tandard :  othera  take  them  for  tetndmehnu.    Mr. 

-1  (FP-7^1  75),  from  exiating  coina,  which  he 

fsr  cutepion,  detenninea  it  to  be  about  f  of 

the  later  Attic  drachma,  or  Roman  denariua  of  the 

republic,  aiul  worth  in  our  money  about  7^,   The 

euatiiig   apecimeni  are   extremely   icarce.      The 

general  device  ia,  on  tbe  one  aide,  the  tacted  cheat 

(cuto,  whence  the  name)  of  Dionyans,  half  open, 

'th  a  Ktpent  creeping  ont  of  it,  aomnmded  by 

ivy  wreath,  and  on  the  reverae,  the  car  oT  De- 

:ter,  drawn  by  eerpentt.      Tbe   period   during 

lich  datophori  were  atnick,  ia  aupposcd  to  have 

been  from  about  B.C.  200,  down  to  (he  battle  of 

Actium.      (Panel,   de    CiiU^ioru,    Luvd.   1734; 
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In  ihe  tliiid  book  of  the  PolxtieB,  Arutotle  eom- 
menen  hit  inqniij  into  the  natnie  of  ttates  with 
ihb  qoeitioD,  "  What  comrtitatei  a  citiien  ?  **  (to. 
AJTift).  He  define!  a  dtiaen  to  be  one  who  it  a 
partner  in  the  IcgislatiTe  and  judicial  power  (jUt9~ 
Xot  Kpi^€mt  m  itffx}!^)*  No  definition  will 
cqoaD J  vpgij  to  all  Uie  d^erent  itatei  of  Greece, 
or  to  any  lingle  itate  at  difoent  timee ;  the 
shore  seeina  to  comprehend  more  or  lees  properly 
aU  thoee  whom  the  common  nae  of  language  en* 
tided  to  the  name. 

A  Itate  in  the  heroic  ages  was  the  gOYenmient 
of  a  prince ;  the  dtiiens  were  his  tabjects,  and 
derired  all  their  privileges,  riril  as  well  as  reli- 
gious, from  their  nobles  and  princes^  Nothing 
coold  have  been  fnrther  firom  the  notions  of  thoae 
timet,  than  the  ideas  Respecting  the  natural 
equality  of  fireemen  which  were  considered  self- 
•rident  axioms  in  the  democracies  of  an  afler* 
period.  In  the  eariy  goveinmipts  there  were  no 
fermal  stipuhitions ;  the  kings  were  amenable  to 
the  gods  alone.  The  shadows  of  a  council  and 
assemb^  were  already  in  ezistenoe,  but  their 
buiinf  waa  to  obey.  Community  of  language, 
of  idigion,  and  of  legal  rights,  as  fiir  as  they  then 
existed,  was  the  bond  of  union ;  and  their  pri- 
rilegei,  aueh  as  they  were,  were  readily  granted 
to  natnzalised  stiangerfc  Upon  the  whole,  as 
Wachimath  has  wdl  observed,  the  notion  of 
ritJaenship  in  the  heroic  age  only  existed  so  &r 
as  the  condition  of  aliens  or  of  domestic  slayes 
was  its  n^tiye. 

The  rise  of  a  dominant  dass  gradually  over- 
tiirew  the  irwrowyh'**  of  ancient  Greece.  Of  such 
a  dasi^  the  chief  chaxacteriiticB  were  good  birth 
and  the  hercdatary  transmission  of  pririleges, 
the  ponesrion  of  land,  and  the  performance  of 
military  service.  To  these  characters  the  names 
ydfiopoi,  IswffZr,  f irrorptSoi,  &c.,  severally  corre- 
spond. StricdT  speaking,  these  were  the  only 
cKtiaena;  yet  tne  lower  dass  was  quite  distinct 
from  Ivwi^mam  OT  slaves.  It  commonly  happened 
thit  the  nobili^  occupied  the  fortified  towns, 
whfle  the  Kf/ios  uved  in  the  country  and  followed 
i^riciihiiral  pursuits:  whenever  the  latter  vrere 
sathered  within  the  walls  and  became  seamen  or 
handicraftimen,  the  difference  of  rsnk  was  soon 
lost,  and  wealth  made  tiie  only  standard.  The 
quarrels  of  the  nobility  among  themselves,  and  the 
admixtoze  of  population  arising  from  immigrationi, 
all  tended  to  raise  the  lower  orders  from  their 
political  aubjeetion.  It  must  be  remembered,  too, 
that  the  possession  of  domestic  slaves,  if  it  placed 
them  in  no  new  rdation  10  the  governing  body,  at 
any  rate  gave  them  leisure  to  attend  to  Die  higher 
dvtiea  crif  a  dtisen,  and  thus  served  to  increase  tiieir 
pditioB]  efficiency. 

During  the  convulsions  which  fi>]lowed  the 
heroic  ages,  naturalisation  was  readily  granted  to 
all  who  dedred  it ;  as  the  value  of  dtixenship  in- 
creased,  it  vres,  of  coone,  more  sparingly  bestowed. 
The  ties  of  hospitality  descended  from  the  prince 
to  the  state,  and  the  friendly  relations  of  the 
Homeric  hwoes  were  exchanged  for  the  vpi^wlai 
of  a  later  period.  In  political  intercourse,  the  im- 
paftanoe  of  these  last  soon  b^;an  to  be  felt,  and  the 
«|NS(cvDf  at  Athens,  in  after  times,  obtained  rights 
only  inferior  to  actual  dtiienship.  [Hospitium.] 
The  isopolite  relation  existed,  however,  on  a  much 
tmn  extended  scale.  Sometimes  particular  nrivi- 
kffm  won  granted:  as  foryocUo,  the  right  of  mter> 
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marriage;  lyicnf^is,  the  right  of  acquiring  landed 
inopertjr ;  ir4k§ia^  immunity  from  taxation,  espe- 
cially ardXita  furouciov^  from  the  tax  imposed  on 
resident  alienSb  All  these  privileges  were  included 
under  the  general  term  ^o-or^Acio,  or  JfroveAircia, 
and  the  class  who  obtained  them  were  called 
iVorcAfftf.  They  bore  the  same  burthens  with  the 
dtixens,  and  could  plead  in  the  courts  or  transact 
business  with  the  people,  without  the  intervention 
of  a  TpoffTdrris.  (Bdckh,  PnUie  Eeon,  ofAthmt, 
p.540,2nded.;Niebuhr,^Ml./2om.  ii.p.63:  Heiv 
man^Lekrfmek  d.  OrMi  SiaaUaUk.  §  1 16.)  If  tiie 
right  of  dtizenship  was  confeiied  for  services  done 
to  the  state,  the  rank  termed  vpo«3p(a  or  th^fytvia 
might  be  added.  Naturalised  citisens  even  of  the 
highest  grade  were  not  precisely  in  the  Mme  con- 
dition with  the  dticen  by  birth,  although  it  is  not 
agreed  in  what  the  difference  consisted.  Some 
tlunk  that  they  were  exduded  from  the  assembly 
(Niebuhr,  /.  c),  others  that  they  were  only  in- 
eligible to  offices,  or  at  any  rate  to  the  archonship. 

The  candidate  on  whom  the  dtixenship  was  to 
be  conferred  was  proposed  in  two  snccesrive  assem- 
blies, at  the  second  of  which  at  least  six  thousand 
eitiaens  voted  fiv  him  by  ballot :  even  if  he  suc- 
ceeded, his  admisdon,  like  every  other  decree, 
was  liable  during  a  whole  year  to  a  ypu^ 
inpuir6iu0if.  He  was  registered  in  a  phyle  and 
dome,  but  not  enroUed  in  the  phratria  and 
and  hence  it  has  been  aigued  that  he  was  ineBsible 
to  the  office  of  aichon  or  priest,  because  unable  to 
participate  in  the  sacred  rites  of  *hMiKXM¥  Titerp^ 
or  Zc^ff  *Ep«cffibs. 

The  object  of  the  phratriae  (which  were  retained 
in  the  constitution  of  Cleisthenes,  when  thdr  num- 
ber no  longer  corresponded  to  that  of  the  tribes) 
was  to  preserve  purity  and  Intimacy  of  descent 
among  the  citiiens.  Aristode  says  {PoL  m,  2) 
that  mr  practical  nurposes  it  vras  suffldent  to  de- 
fine a  dtixen  as  tne  son  or  grandson  of  a  eitiien, 
and  the  register  of  the  phratriae  was  kept  chiefly 
as  a  record  of  the  citizenship  of  the  parents.  If 
any  one*s  claim  was  disputed,  this  register  was  at 
hand,  and  gave  an  answer  to  all  doubts  about  the 
rights  of  hu  parents  or  his  own  identity.  Evety 
newly  married  woman,  herself  a  dticen,  was  en- 
rolled in  the  phratriae  of  her  husband,  and  every 
infrnt  registered  in  the  phratriae  and  genos  of  its 
fiither.  All  who  were  thus  roistered  must  have 
been  bom  in  lawful  wedlock,  of  parents  who  were 
themsdves  dtixens ;  indeed,  so  nr  was  this  car* 
ried,  that  the  omission  of  any  of  the  requinte 
formalities  in  the  marriage  of  the  parents,  if  it 
did  not  whoUy  take  av?ay  the  rights  of  dtiaen- 
ship,  might  place  the  offiipring  under  serious  dis- 
abUitiesL  This,  however,  was  only  carried  out  in 
its  utmost  rigour  at  the  time  when  Athenian 
dtisenship  was  most  valuable.  In  Solon*s  time,  it 
is  not  certain  that  the  offspring  of  a  dtiien  and  of 
a  foreign  woman  incurred  any  dvil  disadvantage ; 
and  even  the  law  of  Perides  (Plut  Perie.  37)» 
which  exacted  citiienship  on  the  motherli  side, 
appears  to  have  become  obsolete  very  soon  after- 
wards, as  we  find  it  re^nacted  by  Aristophon  in 
tiie  archonship  of  Eudeides,  &  c.  iOS.  (Athen.  xiii 
p.  577.)  - 

It  is  evident  then,  from  the  very  object  of  ihe 
phratriae,  why  the  newly-admitted  dtixen  was  not 
enrolled  in  them.  As  the  same  reason  did  not 
apply  to  the  children,  these,  if  bom  of  women  who 
were  dtiiena,  were  enrolled  in  the  phratria  of  '  ' 
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SMteraal  gnuDd&ther.  (Imeiu,  D9  ApoL  Hmtd, 
c  15.)  Still  an  Miditicmal  nfegiuurd  wu  provided 
hj  the  ragistiy  of  the  deme.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen,  the  Mm  of  a  citiien  was  reqnired  to  devote 
two  yean  to  the  exeraaet  of  the  gymnana,  at  the 
ezpiiation  of  which  teim  he  was  enrolled  in  hia 
deme ;  and,  after  taking  the  oath  of  a  citicen,  wat 
anned  in  the  praaenoe  of  the  aaaembly.  He  waa 
then  of  age,  and  might  many ;  but  was  nquired 
to  apend  two  yean  more  aa  a  wwpiirokot  in  finntier 
ierrice,  beforo  he  waa  admitted  to  take  part  in  the 
aasemUy  of  the  people.  The  admiesion  into  the 
phratria  and  deme  were  alike  attended  with  oaths 
and  other  solemn  formalities:  when  a  Zotuiuuria 
or  general  scrutiny  of  the  claims  of  dtisens  took 
place,  it  was  entrusted  to  both  of  them ;  indeed 
the  registiy  of  the  deme  was  the  only  check  upon 
the  natnmiised  dtiaen. 

These  priTilegea,  however,  were  only  enjoyed 
while  the  dtiaen  was  MriiMi\  in  other  words, 
did  not  incur  any  sort  of  Ari/iia,  which  was  of 
two  sorts,  either  partial  or  total,  and  is  spoken  of 
at  length  elsewhere.    [Atimia.] 

Reeonring  then  to  Aristotle^  definition,  we  find 
the  essent^  properties  of  Athenian  dtiaenship  to 
have  consisted  m  the  share  possessed  by  eveiy 
dtiien  in  the  Imslatue,  in  the  election  of  magis- 
tratei^  in  the  eoKifiae'la,  and  in  the  courta  of 
justice. 

The  lowest  unity  under  which  the  dtiaen  was 
contained,  was  the  yivos  or  clan ;  its  memben 
were  termed  ywinjiTui  or  ^/MydAarrcf.  Thirty 
yirn  formed  a  ^pvrfAa^  which  latter  dividon,  as 
was  observed  above,  continned  to  subsist  long 
afier  the  four  tribes,  to  which  the  twelve  phmtries 
anciently  corresponded,  had  been  done  away  by 
the  constitution  of  Cldsthenes.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  these  dividons  originated  in  the 
common  descent  of  the  penMus  who  were  included 
in  them,  as  they  certainly  did  not  imply  any  such 
idea  in  later  times.  Rather  they  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  mere  political  unions,  vet  formed  in 
imitation  of  the  natural  ties  of  the  patriarchal 
systenL 

If  we  would  picture  to  ourselves  the  true  notion 
which  the  Greeks  embodied  in  the  word  v6\is^ 
we  must  lay  aside  all  modem  ideas  respecting  the 
nature  and  object  of  a  state.  With  us  pactiodly, 
if  not  in  theoiy,  the  object  of  a  state  hardly  em- 
braces more  than  the  protection  of  life  and  pro- 
perty. The  Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the 
most  vivid  conception  of  the  state  as  a  whole, 
every  part  of  which  was  to  oo-opecato  to  some 
greatend  to  which  all  other  duties  were  conddered 
as  subordinate^  Thus  the  aim  of  democracy  waa 
said  to  be  liberty ;  wealth,  of  oUgaichy ;  and  edu- 
cation, of  aristooacy*  In  all  ffovemments  the 
endeavour  was  to  draw  the  social  union  as  doae 
as  possible^  and  it  seems  to  have  been  with  this 
view  that  Aristotle  laid  down  a  prindple  which 
answered  well  enough  to  the  accideatal  drcum- 
stanoes  of  the  Grecian  states,  that  a  t^Au  must  be 
of  a  certain  dM.  (Po2L  viL  4 ;  iVie.  £tt.  ix.  10. 
Oft  y^  in  Mca  /wptditnf  w^s  frt  iorbf,) 

TioM  unity  of  purpose  was  nowhere  so  fnllv 
ea^ed  out  as  in  the  government  of  Sparta;  and,  if 
Sparta  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  modd  of  a 
Dorian  state,  we  may  add,  in  the  other  Dorian  go- 
vernments. Whether  Soarlan  institutions  in  their 
Bisentlil  parta  were  tne  cwation  of  a  dngle 
VHWto-alBdt  er  the  NasH  of  dreuBstncei  modi- 
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fied  only  by  the  genius  of  Lycnrgus,  their  design 
was  evidently  to  unite  the  governing  body  mnaag 
themselves  against  the  supoior  nun  ben  of  the 
subject  population.     The  division  of  lands,  tha 

r'tia,  the  education  of  their  youth,  all  tended  to 
great  object.  The  most  important  thing  next 
to  union  among  themselves,  was  to  divide  the  sub* 
ject  dass,  and  accordingly  we  find  the  government 
oonfiffring  some  of  the  riffhts  of  dtiaenship  on  the 
helots.  Properly  speakmg,  the  hdots  cannot  be 
said  to  have  had  any  political  rights  ;  yet  being 
serfii  of  the  soil,  they  wen  not  absolutely  under 
the  control  of  their  mastery  and  were  never  sold 
out  of  the  country  even  by  the  state  itself.  Their 
condition  was  not  one  of  hopdeai  servitude ;  a  l^gal 
way  was  open  to  them,  by  which,  through  many 
intermediate  stages,  they  might  attain  to  liberty 
and  dtiaenship.  (MUller,  Doriaiu^  iiL  8.  §  5.) 
Those  who  followed  their  masten  to  war  were 
deemed  worthy  oC  especial  confidence;  indeed, 
when  they  served  among  the  heavy-«umed,  it 
seems  to  have  been  usual  to  give  them  their 
liberty.  The  Sctfroo-ioyourai,  by  whom  the 
Spartan  fleet  was  almost  entirdv  manned,  were 
freedmen,  who  were  allowed  to  dwdl  where  they 
pleased,  and  probably  had  a  portion  of  land  al- 
lotted them  by  the  state.  After  they  had  been 
in  possesdon  of  their  liberty  fixr  some  time,  they 
appear  to  have  been  called  yco8cyi^8cif  (Thnc.  vii. 
£8),  the  number  of  whom  soon  came  near  to  that 
of  ^e  dtiiens.  The  ii6Bmpts  or  fi^BoK^s  (as  their 
name  implies)  were  also  emandpated  hdots ;  their 
descendants,  too,  must  have  received  the  ri^ts  of 
dtiaenship  as  Odlicratidas,  Lyaander,  and  Gylti>- 
|ms  were  of  Hothadc  origin.  (MUller,  DoAmt^ 
li  3.  §  6.)  We  cannot  suppose  that  they  passed 
neceoHuily  and  of  course  into  the  full  Spartan 
franchise ;  it  is  much  more  probable  that  at  Sparta, 
as  at  Athens,  intermarriage  with  dtiiens  might 
at  last  entirely  obliterate  the  badge  of  former  ser- 
vitude. 

The  perioed  an  not  to  be  eonddered  as  a  sub- 
ject dass,  but  nther  as  a  distinct  people,  separated 
by  their  customs  as  well  as  by  their  origin  from 
the  genuine  Spartans.  It  seems  unlikely  Siat  they 
were  admittea  to  vote  in  the  Spartan  assembly  ; 
yet  they  undoubtedly  possessed  dvil  rights  in  die 
communities  to  wuch  they  bdonged  (Miiller, 
DorioMs,  iii.  2.  §  4),  and  which  would  hardly  have 
been  called  r6Kia  unless  they  had  been  in  some 
sense  independent  bodies.  In  the  army  they  com- 
monly served  as  hoplitei^  and  we  find  the  com- 
mand at  sea  intrusted  to  one  of  this  dass;  (Thuc. 
viii  22.)  In  respect  of  political  rights,  the  perioed 
were  in  the  same  condition  with  the  plebeians  in 
the  early  history  of  Rome,  although  in  every  other 
respect  for  better  ofl^  as  they  participated  in  the 
division  of  lands,  and  oijoyed  the  exdudve  pri- 
vilfloe  of  engaging  in  trade  and  commerce.  What 
connrms  the  view  here  taken,  is  the  foct,  that,  aa 
fiur  as  we  know,  no  individiud  of  this  dass  waa 
ever  raised  to  partidpate  in  Spartan  privileges. 
Nothings  however,  can  be  more  erroneous  than  to 
look  upon  them  as  an  oppressed  race.  Even  their 
exdunon  from  the  assembly  cannot  be  viewed  in 
this  light ;  fixr,  had  they  possessed  the  privilMC^ 
their  residence  in  the  country  would  nave  de- 
barred them  torn  its  exerrise.  It  only  remaina 
to  condder  in  what  the  siqwriotity  of  the  gcnnine 
Spartan  may  have  consisted.  In  the  fiiat  plana, 
beddes  the  rjght  of  voting  in  the  aaaemb^  and 
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bMonntt  a  wff*ilidMi^  fiur  tlie  wmgiitinfliiiiy  bis 
van  powf  lid  of  landi  and  aterea,  and  waa  thna 
aumpt  from  all  care  about  the  neceaaariea  of  life ; 
aaeondly,  on  the  field  of  battle  he  alwaya  aenred 
amongat  the  hoplitea ;  thirdly,  he  participated  in 
the  Spartan  edncation,  and  in  all  other  Dorian 
inadtatknu,  both  dril  and  idigioua.  The  re- 
hictanee  which  Sparta  ahowed  to  admit  foreignera 
waa  proportioned  to  the  vahie  of  theae  priTiteffea: 
indeed  Hendotoa  (ix.  S5)  aaya  that  Sparta  nad 
only  conferred  the  foil  franehiae  in  two  inatancea. 
In  legal  nghu  all  Spartana  were  cqnal ;  bnt  there 
were  yet  aeveral  nadationa,  which,  when  onoe 
fermed,  retained  ueir  hold  on  the  ariatocmtie 
feefii^  of  the  people.  (MtQler,  ZXotmm,  iii  5. 
f  7.)  Riat,  aa  we  ahould  naturally  expect,  there 
waa  the  dignity  of  the  fieraclide  frmiliea ;  and, 
connected  with  thia,  a  certain  pre-eminence  of  the 
HyOean  tribe.  Anoth^  diatinctbn  waa  that  be> 
twecn  the  8/mioi  and  6ro/Ac(orcff,  which,  in  later 
tinea,  appeaza  to  haye  been  oonaiderable.  The 
hrtter  term  probably  comprehended  thoae  dtixena 
who,  from  degeneracy  of  mannen  or  other  canaea, 
had  andexvone  aome  kind  of  citQ  degradation.  To 
thcae  the  ^uoim  were  oppoaed,  althongh  it  is  not 
eerlain  in  what  the  preciae  difference  conaiated.  It 
seed  htfdly  be  added,  that  at  Sparta,  aa  elsewhere, 
Ae  miion  of  wealth  with  birth  always  gare  a  sort 
of  adrentitioaa  rank  to  ita  poaaeaaor. 

AH  the  Spartan  dtixena  were  inclnded  in  the 
three  tzibea,  Hylleana,  Dymanea  or  Dymanatae, 
and  Pamphiliana,  each  of  which  were  divided  into 
tea  obea  or  phiatriea.  Under  theae  obea  there  moat 
andonbtedly  have  been  contained  aome  leiaer  aub- 
diriaifln,  which  MQller,  with  great  probabflity, 
anppoaea  to  hare  been  termed  rpuueds.  The  dtistena 
of  Sparta,  aa  of  moat  oligarchical  atatea,  were  land- 
owncta,  iJthoagh  thia  doea  not  aeem  to  haye  been 
looked  npon  aa  an  eaaential  of  dtiienship. 

It  would  exceed  the  limita  of  this  work  to  giye 
an  aeeoont  of  die  Grecian  conatitationa,  except  ao 
hr  aa  may  illoatrate  the  rights  of  dtiienahip. 
What  peryeniona  in  the  form  of  goyemment,  ac- 
eoidii^  to  Greek  ideaa,  were  aui&cient  to  deatroy 
the  eaaen^  notion  of  a  dtizen,  ia  a  question 
which,  following  Aristotle^  example  (PoL  iii  6), 
we  may  be  content  to  leaye  undedded.  He  who, 
beiiur  pcnonally  free,  enjoyed  the  folleat  political 
priyuma,  paitinpated  in  the  assembly  and  courts 
of  judicature,  waa  eligible  to  the  hiffhest  offices, 
and  receiyed  all  this  by  inheritance  nom  his  an- 
oeatoia,  moat  entirely  aatisfied  the  idea  which  the 
Gieda  expnaaed  in  the  word  voXirrfs,    [B.  J.] 

2.  Roman.  (Syitaa  meana  the  whole  body  of 
dyea,  or  membcn,  of  any  giyen  atate.  Ciritatea 
are  ddined  by  Cieero  (Somn.  Se^.  c.  S)  to  be  "  con* 
dlinm  eoetusqne  lumaanmjmre  sociatL^  A  ciyitas 
ia^  therefore^  properiy  a  political  community,  ao- 
fcreign  and  mdependenl  The  word  ciyitaa  ia 
fieqiteudy  uaed  by  the  Boman  writers  to  express 
the  condition  of  a  Roman  dtixen,  as  distinguished 
fiom  that  of  other  peraona  not  Roman  dtiaena,  aa 
in  the  pluaaea   cbwa   ewHalem^  donan   dtiitUe^ 


If  we  atfeenrot  to  distinguiah  the  members  of  any 
giycn  dyitaa  from  all  ouier  people  in  the  worid^ 
we  can  only  do  it  by  enumeiating  all  the  righta 
and  dntiea  of  a  member  of  thia  dvitas,  which  are 
not  righta  and  dntiea  of  a  peraon  who  ia  not  a 
member  tfP  thia  dyitaa.  If  any  righta  and  dutiea 
wUdi  belong  to  a  member  of  thia  dyitaa,  and  do 
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luA  belong  to  any  pefion  not  a  member  of  thia 
dyitaa,  are  omitted  in  the  ennmeratioB,  it  ia  an 
incomplete  enumeration  ;  for  the  righta  and  dntiea 
not  expreaaly  induded  must  be  aaaumed  aa  common 
to  the  members  of  this  dritas  and  to  all  the  worid, 
or,  to  use  a  Roman  expression,  they  exist  jure 
pntium.  Having  enumeiated  all  the  character- 
istics of  the  membera  of  any  given  dvitaa,  we  have 
then  to  ahow  how  a  man  aoquiiea  them,  and  how 
he  loaea  them,  and  the  notion  of  a  member  of  anch 
dvitaa  ia  then  complete. 

Some  members  of  a  political  community  {ekn) 
may  have  more  political  righta  than  others ;  a 
principle  by  the  aid  of  which  Savigny  {CMdekU 
dn  Rom,  Reekii  m  MittdaUtr^  c  il  p  22)  haa 
expnaaed  briefly  and  deariy  die  diatmction  be- 
tween the  two  great  cUuaea  of  Roman  dtiiena 
under  the  republic :  —  **  In  the  free  republic 
there  were  two  daaaea  of  Roman  dtiiena,  one 
that  had,  and  another  that  had  not,  a  ahue  in 
the  aovereign  power  {opUmo  mi%  mm  opHmo  jun 
ot'eet).  That  which  peculiany  diatingtuahed  the 
higher  daaa  waa  the  right  to  vote  in  a  tribe,  and 
the  capadty  of  enjoying  mwiatiadea  (mighiffmm 
«t  Aonorvf).**  According  to  thia  view,  the  jua  dvi- 
tatia  comprehended  part  of  that  which  the  Romana 
called  jua  publicum,  and  also,  and  moat  particnlaily, 
that  which  they  called  jua  privatum.  The  jua 
privatum  comprehended  the  jua  connubii  and  jua 
commercii,  and  thoae  who  had  not  theae  had  no 
dtiaeDahip.  Thoae  who  had  the  jua  auAagiorum 
and  lua  honorum  had  the  complete  dtizenahra,  or, 
in  ouer  worda,  they  were  Optimo  jure  dvea.  Thoae 
who  had  the  privatum,  but  not  the  publicum  jui^ 
were  dtisena,  thongh  dtiaena  of  an  inferior  daaa; 
The  jua  privatum  aeema  to  be  equivalent  to  the 
jua  Qniritmm,  and  die  dvitaa  Romana  to  the  jua 
publicum.  Accordingly,  we  aometimea  find  the 
jua  Quiridum  contnuted  with  the  Romana  dvitaa. 
(Plin.  JS^.  X.  4.  22 ;  Ulp.  Frag,  dt  3.  §2.)  Livr 
(xxxviii  36)  aaya  that  until  &  c.  1 88,  the  Fonniani, 
Fundani,  and  Arpinatea,  had  the  dvitaa  without 
the  auffiagium  ;  and,  at  an  earlier  time,  the  people 
of  Anagnia  received  the  "  Civitaa  aine  auAagii  la- 
done.**    (Liv.  ix.  48.) 

Ulpian  (fVti^.  dt  5.  §  4  ;  19.  §  4  ;  20.  §  8  { 
1 1.  §  6)  has  stated  a  diatincdon,  aa  exiadng  in  hia 
time  among  the  free  peraona  who  were  widiin  the 
political  limits  of  the  Roman  state,  which  it  is  df 
great  importance  to  apprehend  dearly.  There  were 
three  classes  of  free  peraona,  Civea,  LiUani,  and 
Peregrini.  Gaiua  (L  12)  pointa  to  the  aame  divi- 
non,  where  he  aaya  that  a  slave,  when  made  free, 
might  become  a  Civis  Romanus,  or  a  Ladnus,  or 
might  be  in  the  number  of  the  peregrini  dedidcii, 
acoordiuff  to  circumatancea.  Cmtj  according  to 
Ulpian,  la  he  who  posaeaaea  the  complete  righta  ol 
a  Roman  cidsen.  The  Pertgrimu  had  not  com 
merdum  and  connubium,  which  were  the  chanc- 
terisdc  rights  of  a  Roman  citizen,  not  viewed  in 
his  politinl  capadty ;  but  the  Peregrinua  had  a 
capaci^  for  nuucing  all  kinds  of  contracta  which 
were  i^owable  by  the  jua  gendum.  The  Latimu 
was  in  an  intermediate  state  ;  he  had  not  the  con- 
nubium, and  consequendy  he  had  not  the  patria 
potestas  nor  rights  of  agnado ;  bnt  he  had  the 
oommercium  or  the  right  of  acquiring  quiritarian 
ownership,  and  he  had  also  a  capaci^  for  all  acta 
incident  to  quiritarian  ownerahip^  aa  vindioado,  in 
jura  ceaaio,  mandpadd,  and  teatamenti  focdo^  wUch 
laat  compriaea  the  power  of  making  a  will  inRomaa 
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fam,  of  hiwnimmg  hem  or  legatee  under  a  wfO, 
and  of  being  a  witnett  to  a  will ;  alio  he  oonld 
oontiact  many  obligationes  which  a  Peregrinof 
could  not  Theae  were  the  generd  capadtiee  of  a 
Latiniu  and  peregrinui ;  but  a  Latiniu  or  a  pere- 
grinui  might  obtain  by  ipecial  fiiTour  certain  rights 
which  he  had  not  by  yirtne  of  hia  condition  <ttly. 
The  l^tima  heieditaa  waa  not  included  in  the 
testamenti  &ctio ;  for  the  legitima  hereditaa  pre- 
■uppoeed  agnatio,  and  agnatio  preiopposed  connn- 
bium,  or  the  capacity  to  oontiact  a  Ronum  marriage. 

According  to  Savigny,  the  notion  of  ciris  and 
ciritaa  had  iti  origin  m  the  union  of  the  patricii 
and  the  plebee  at  one  ettate.  The  per^grinitas,  in 
the  Mnie  above  stated,  originated  in  the  conquest 
of  a  state  by  the  Romans,  when  the  oonqnered 
state  did  not  obtain  the  ciritas ;  and  he  conjectures 
that  the  notion  of  peregrinitas  was  applied  originally 
to  all  dtiaens  of  foreign  states  who  had  a  foediis 
with  Rome. 

The  ciyitas  then,  historicallT  yiewed,  was  in 
brief  as  follows : — Originally,  the  Romans  diyided 
all  persons  into  Gives  and  Peregrin! :  the  cives,  con- 
sidered as  non-political  persons  and  sim^dy  as  indi- 
▼iduals,  had  connubium  and  commercinm ;  the 

Ser^grini  had  neither.  But  this  merely  nrntire 
escription  of  a  peiegrinus  would  applj^  a&o  to 
slaves,  and  to  the  members  of  states  with  which 
Rome  never  had  anv  connection,  and  consequently 
it  is  requisite  to  give  to  the  notion  of  per^rinus 
something  of  a  positive  character  in  oraer  to  de- 
termine what  it  is.  A  peregrinus  then  was  one 
who  had  no  legal  eapaa^  according  to  the  jus 
civile  Romanomm,  but  had  a  capacity  of  acquiring 
rights  according  to  the  jus  gentium,  which  ri^ts 
the  Roman  courts  of  justice  acknowledged.  The 
following  persons  then  would  be  included  under 
Per^grini :  1.  Before  the  time  of  Antoninus  Cara- 
calla,  the  inhabitants  of  almost  all  the  Roman 
provinces.  2.  The  dtiiens  of  foreign  states  which 
were  in  friendly  reUtbn  with  Rome.  S.  Romans 
who  had  lost  the  dvitas  in  consequence  of  some 
k«al  penalty,  as  deportatio.  (Dig.  48.  tit  19.  s. 
1 7.  §  1.)  4.  Libertini,  who  were  dediticiorum 
numero.    (Ulpian,  Frag,  tit  20.  §  1 4.) 

The  later  division  of  penons  was  this  —  Gives, 
Latani,  and  Peregrini  The  condition  of  cives  and 
per^rini  was  unchanged ;  but  a  third  class,  that 
of  Latini,  was  formed,  who  had  a  limited  dvitas, 
which  consisted  in  having  commercium  without 
connubiunL  By  possessing  commerdum  they  ap- 
proached to  the  dass  of  cives ;  by  not  having  con- 
nubium they  approached  the  dass  of  peregrini 
Yet  persons  who  bdonged  to  the  dass  of  Latini  or 
Peregrini  might,  by  grant,  receive  a  higher  legal 
capadty  than  that  which  belonged  to  persons  of 
this  class.     (Ulpian,  Frag,  tit  5.  §  4,  19.  §  4.) 

Thus  then  there  were  at  one  time  in  the  Roman 
state  (ndy  two  dasses  of  persons  with  diffovnt 
legal  capadties — Gives  and  Peregrini.  At  another 
wdA.  a  later  time  there  were  three  dasses  —  Gives, 
Latini,  and  Peregrini  It  remains  to  explain  when 
the  third  class,  Latini,  was  established,  and  what 
penons  weire  induded  in  the  term  Peregrini  at  the 
two  several  times. 

Before  the  Social  war  a  c.  90,  the  Romans  had 
■eqinrad  the  dominion  of  all  Italy,  and  the  state 
then  comprehended  the  following  persons:  — 
1.  Gives  Romani,  that  is,  the  inhabitants  of  Rome, 
the  dtiiens  of  the  ooloniae  dvium,  and  the  citiaens 
9f  $hf  mnnidpia  without  respect  to  their  origin. 
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2.  Latini,  that  is,  the  dtiiens  of  the  old  Latin 
towns,  except  those  which  were  niised  to  the  rank 
of  munidpia  ;  the  term  Latini  also  induded  the 
numerous  Goloniae  Latinae.  3.  Socii,  that  is,  the 
fiee  inhabitants  of  Italy,  who  were  not  induded 
in  1  or  2.  4.  Provinciales,  or  the  free  subjects  of 
Rome  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy.  But  these  four 
descriptions  of  persons  were  all  comprehended  under 
Gives  and  Peregrini ;  for  the  term  peregrini  com- 
prehended numbers  2,  3,  and  4. 

After  the  Social  war,  and  in  a.  c.  90,  by  a  lex 
Julia  the  Roman  dtizenship  was  extended  to  all 
Italy,  properly  so  called,  and  even  to  Qallia  Gia- 
padanL  The  consequence  of  this  change  was  that 
the  Socii  and  Latini  were  merged  in  the  dass  of 
cives  Romani,  and  there  remained  only  dves  and 
provinciales,  but  the  provindales  were  still  pere- 
grini It  was  at  this  time  ^iparently  that  the 
class  of  Latini  was  established,  which  did  not,  as 
formerly,  denote  a  people,  but  an  artificial  dass  of 
persons  with  a  particular  legal  capacity.  Thia 
legal  capad^  or  half  dtixenship,  as  already  ex- 
plained, consisted  in  the  possession  of  the  Gom- 
merdum  without  the  Gonnubium.  One  object  of 
forming  this  new  dass  was  apparentiy  to  prepare  a 
graduu  transition  to  the  full  civitas  for  such  pere- 
grini as  the  state  might  wish  to  fiivour.  The  con- 
dition of  the  dass  of  Latini  was  expressed  by  the 
term  Latinitas  or  Jus  Latii    [LATiNrrA&] 

From  this  time  there  existed  the  three  rlsssra. 
described  by  Gains  and  Ulpian — Gives,  LiUini,  and 
Peregrini :  dves  with  commerdum  and  connuUum, 
Latini  with  commerdum  only,  and  perq;rini  with- 
out either.  Only  the  cives  had  the  political  righta, 
the  suffiagium  and  honores.  The  names  of  the 
three  dasses  existed  to  the  time  of  Justinian  la 
l^lislation. 

The  rights  of  a  Roman  dtisen  were  acquired  in 
several  ways,  but  most  commonly  by  a  person 
being  bom  of  parents  who  were  Roman  dtixena. 
A  Roman  pater  fiunilias,  filius  familias,  mater 
familiaa,  and  filia  fiunflias  were  all  dvei^  though 
the  first  only  was  sui  juris  and  the  rest  were  not 
If  a  Roman  dtixen  married  a  Latina  or  a  pere- 
grina,  bdieving  her  to  be  a  Roman  dtixen,  and 
begot  a  child,  this  child  was  not  in  the  power  of 
his  fiither,  because  he  was  not  a  Roman  dtixen, 
but  the  child  was  dther  a  Latinus  or  a  peregrinua 
according  to  the  condition  of  his  mother ;  and  no 
child  followed  the  condition  of  his  fiither  wlthoat 
there  was  connubium  between  his  fiuher  and 
mother.  By  a  senatus-consultum,  the  parents  were 
allowed  to  prove  their  mistake  {poMaam  erroria 
proban) ;  and,  on  this  being  done,  both  the  mother 
and  the  child  became  Roman  dtizens,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  son  was  in  the  power  of  the 
fiither.  (Gains,  i  67.)  Other  cases  rekting  to  the 
matter  odled  causae  probatio  are  stated  by  Gains 
(i  29,  &C.  I  i  66,  &&),  from  which  it  wpears  that 
the  fiu^ilities  for  obtainmg  the  Roman  civitas  were 
graduaUy  extended.  (^  also  Ulp.  Frag,  tit  8. 
De  LaHnU.) 

A  slave  might  obtain  the  dvitas  by  manumis- 
sion («MK<»efci),  by  the  census,  and  by  a  testa- 
mentum,  if  there  was  no  legal  impediment ;  but  it 
depended  on  circumstances,  as  already  stated, 
whether  he  became  a  Givis  Romanus,  a  Latinus, 
or  in  the  number  of  the  peregrini  deditidi 
[MANUMisaia] 

Under  the  npublic  and  befiire  the  Sodal  wai^  the 
civitas  could,  of  course,  be  conferred  hj  a  lex,  and 


crVlTAS. 
opoo  nth  tenni  ■■  Hit  Efli  dedand.  (Ut.  tL  4  ; 
nd  m  llw  am  of  tha  FerentiztttH,  Ljt.  hxit.  49; 
Cicoi^  jm  Balto,  IS.)  The  Jdia  lei,  i-c.  90, 
mi  ■  campreticiuiTa  nManiie.  Ckani,  htnrsnr 
ifre  fiofiia,  c  SXremaiki  thai  mutj  af  tiia  peopla 
cl  Hoadeia  and  Ncapolu  made  •ome  oppoiitiiai  to 
aecepliiig  Iha  tarau  ofaed  bj  llw  lex,  and  would 
h»re  [ntand  tbait  lotmer  ralatioD  to  Homo  >■ 
dritUaa  bedaatM  (/xdn^  mb  UvMmi)  to  tha 
RamD  drilaa.  Tha  lax  pin  tha  Roman  eiTitai 
not  lolj  to  tba  mtiTea  of  ttw  Itatiaii  towni,  but 
alw  Id  DUirea  of  town  onl  of  Ilal;,  who  bad  ba- 
omie  dtUou  of  Italiu  towru  before  tfao  Iti  wai 
enadod.  Tiiu  h-iSn^m  (dead  Fam.  jUL  80), 
a  natiTe  of  Catbia,  in  Sidlj,  obtained  tlie  Rixnaii 
rrrita*  hj  Tiitoe  of  baTing  been  enraHed  u  a  dliien 
of  Nf^iolu  (trai  aniit  u  id  mmadpimii  adterip- 
tai)  belcn  tbe  punng  of  the  lei.  Tha  lai 
PliatiB  Pipiiia,  which  wai  pnpoaed  bj  the  tri- 
bona  M.  P^thu  Silraniu  and  C.  Papiiiu*  Carboy 
B.  c  89,  CEDlained  a  pmrinan  ibat  penoni,  who 
had  bacD  amidlad  ai  chiiani  of  the  Aiedeiatu 
cintHaa,  and  who  hid  a  domiiila  m  Italj  at  tha 
lou  whia  tba  law  waa  f"-',  iboald  haTa  the 
Runan  dritai,  if  thej  gara  m  their  nanie*  to  the 
Fnebv  within  axtj  dajt  (apud  prattonm  imitf 
pryim,  de.  pro  AnUa,  c.  i).  Archiai  claimed 
the  benefit  of  thia  lex  a*  having  been  aDrolled  a 
citiun  of  Heiaclta,  and  banng  in  tha  other  re- 
qnU  eomidied  with  tha  lex.  The  caie  of  L. 
Kmliu  appwi  to  ahow  that  the  lex  Jnlia  applied 
to  penoni  not  naliTea  of  an  Italian  town  if  thej 
had  becane  dtiaeni  of  nich  town  before  tha  paae- 
iog  of  the  lex  ;  and  it  ii  not  dor  what  »M  the 
pndia  object  of  tbe  lei  PUatia  Papiria,  whether 
moalj  to  explain  or  to  limit  the  opention  of  Ihe 
Jtdia  lei.  U  the  Jnha  lei  merelj  declared  that 
thsae  who  were  adierifti  in  the  Italian  town* 
belva  the  ftMBog  of  the  lei  ihonld  acqoin  the 
RofBen  errim^  it  wonld  be  neeeaeary  to  prorida 
•nne  Mcarit;  asainit  fnodolent  rt^iatnttjoni  which 
niiflht  be  made  after  the  pamng  of  the  lax, 
■id  thia  WDiJd  be  efiected  1^  mjuiring  adicripti 
lo  gin  in  their  name*  at  Rome  within  tite  nxt; 


e  tbe  onlj  parta  of  tha  dritaa  that  wan 
nlnablB.  The  cmititation  of  AnUminiu  Caraalla, 
which  gan  tba  eirilu  to  all  tbe  Roman  wtrid,  ap- 
{Jied  onlj  to  conmnmitiea  and  not  to  mdiTidiiali ; 
lU  effect  waa  to  make  all  tba  dtiea  in  the  empire 
umuB^a,  and  all  I^tini  into  drea.  The  diitinc' 
liBD  of  drea  and  I^tmi,  from  thie  time  for 
oohr  applied  to  inliridoala,  namaly,  to  &ee 
and  tbmr  childna.  Tha  pangdnitai  in  like 
no  ceaaad  ta  b*  ■nlicibla  to  eonnniinitiea,  and 
nlj  aiiated  in  the  deditidi  aa  a  dio  of  bdiridtiaU. 
Tha  l^Uation  of  JnitiniBn  Gnallj  pat  an  aid 
■what  remained  of  thii  aodent  drriiiini  into  daiai 
and  tba  onlj  dinnon  of  pemni  wu  mta  nibjeeta 
■f  tbe  Caear  and  aktee. 

The  wetd  dfita*  {■  often  naed  bj  tha  Ronan 
wiitoe  to  anaue  anj  politiad  commnnitj, 
Ciritae  AntiochiBnainm,  Aix 

(SaTignr,  ZaitailrfA.  Ac  <niL  v.,  CeAir  <1h  AMa. 
iaig,tc^dtrLatmilal;  yoLix^DirRSmiK*eVca». 
(bU«  der  Tafil  vam  H*raUta;  tdI.  iL,  ffadUrdffi 
tm/rikenm  AritHen;  and  S*rigay,.^^nlmm  da  kern- 
lyaaASmeiMAakt,ToLiiF.23,&c    [O.  L.] 


CLATDB  LATUB..  IMB 

CLANDESTI'NA  POSSB'SSia     [iNTia- 

CLAHIGATIO.    [F»Tiiut] 
CLASSEa    [Conrru.} 
CLABSIAHII.    [BiBBcmn.] 

CI^'SSICUH.       [COBKD.] 

CLATHRI.     [DoMOB.] 
CLAVia.     [Jandi.] 
CLAU8TRUM.    [JalTOi-J 
CLAVUS  ANNA'LIS.    Id  tha  early  afea  ol 
Rome,  when  letten  were  jet  icareelj  in  nee,  the 
Romaiia  kept  a  redtoning  of  their  jcari  by  dilriiig 
■  nail  ((Jotw),  on  the  idea  of  each  Septonbet,  mto 
tha  nde  wall  of  the  temple  of  Jmnter  Optimiie 
aximiu,  which  cenmonj  vii  performad  by  the 
nnl  or  a  dietatw.     (FeitDi,  (.  v.  Clav,  AmioL ; 
It.  Til  S,  Tiii.  18,  ii.  36  ;  C».ad  AU.  T.  11.) 
CLAVUS  GUBERNA'CULI.    [Niirw.] 
CLAVUS  LATU8,  CLAVUS  AN0USTU8. 
lie  meaning  of  thcae  wodi  baa  giTen  riie  lo 
much  diipnte  ;  bnt  it  ia  now  irtablnhed  biyond 
doabt  that  the  olaew  lata*  wai  a  broad  {lolple 
baud,   extending  pvpcndindarly   fim  tbe  Imk 
the  centra  of  lu  tnniia,  and  Ibat  tbe  obaae 
(Mj^biAh  condeted  of  two  nanow  potple  ilipl,  mi- 
ning paialld  to  each  other  fraro  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  tonic,  one  torn  tacb  ihonldar.  Hence 
we  Gnd  the  tunic  called  tha  tan  18  ■  fnfidneaa  and 
Theaa  |nrpla  itripea  were  woren 
OK  vPlin.  ff.  M  TiiL  48)  I  and  thii  dr- 
acamnli  (or  the  bd  that  tha  dam  ia 
wo^  of  Knlptnte,     It  only 
in  prunlingt,  and  thoee  too  of  a 
.     The  olanu  AAw  ii  rmiaented 
neied  cut,  which  ii  copied  boid  a  p 


Roma  penoni£ed,  (onnerly  belooging  lo  the  Bai- 
biaini  nmily.  The  ttarmt  aignuba  u  Men  m  tha 
three  figuree  introduced  bdow,  all  of  which  are 
taken  ftom  lepnlcbrd  painlingi  executed  mbae- 
quently  to  the  introdaction  of  Chrialiinity  at 
Rome,     ^a  lemale  figure  on  the  left  hand,  which 


Vie  SbIub  Nova,  and  repreeenu  Priicilla,  an  early 
martyr.  Tha  nevt  figurv  ia  eelccted  from  three  of 
a  umilar  kind,  repreienUng  Shadnch,  Mahack, 


tM  CLAVUB  LATUS. 

■bI  Alwdiuga,  baa  tka  (tmb  of  Popa  OSMo  on 


Tlia  fa(w  ciivM  wu  ■  diidnctiTi  badge  of  tlie 
•ensloriui  order  {lahm  dmunl  ptcilort  ilaimm. 
Hot.  .SUf.  i.  G.  28 ;  Orid,  Trin.  it.  10.  35} ;  ud 
lunce  it  if  ui«d  to  Bgnitj  Urn  Mnutorul  dignity 
(Suit.  nt.  35.  Fop.  2,  4) ;  and  Uiobnw,  ibt 
the  penon  irho  enjoya  it.  (SneL  .iiy.  SB.)  In 
diatinction  to  tht  anguitiu  cIatqi,  it  ii  t^niMd 
pmrfmra  major  (JnT.  Sat.  L  1 06),  pHrjmra  latior 
(Plin.  ff.  ft.  xuiil  7)  i  and  the  gannoit  it  d(h 
canted.  ta-Mipoteiu  (Stat.  5yh.  t.  S.  29).  Tha 
tmBsii  laUebmia  «ai  nirt  bitened  round  the  niat 
like  tiie  conunoa  tnnic,  but  left  looM,  in  order  that 
the  clam  night  lie  flat  and  cmupicnonilj  oier 
tbe  chMt     (QninetiL  xi.  3.  1 13«.) 

The  aagniltu  cfrmu  na  the  decaraUoD  of  the 
eqoeitriaa  vder  ;  bat  the  right  of  wearing  the 
laliu  claTii*  wai  alio  giren  to  the  children  of 
cqaeilriaiu  (Oiid.  THiL  ir.  10.  39),  at  leut  in 
the  time  of  Angnitai,  ni  a  prelude  to  entering  the 
•eDate-hoDH.  Thi*,  boweirer,  waa  a  matter  of 
■ecnaal  indiilgence,  and  not  i^  indiTidoal  right 

fcrnOy, 

69  ;  Dig.  24.  tit  1. 

fcToor  of  the  emperor.  (Suet.  Feip.  2;  Tacit  Avi. 
xtL  17;  Plic  Epiit.  iL  9.)  In  aoch  ca»e)  the 
latoa  clBToa  ma  lammed  with  the  toga  nrilii,  and 
worn  until  the  age  amTed  at  which 
cinettrian  ma  aduiiaiible  into  the  len 
wai  nlinquiihed  and  the  anguttua  clai 


Ennglhea 
«  TivLn 
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whliSS).  BptitMOathatthalatBadaiwaali 
be  again  nacmed  if  the  biiM  indiTfdaal  aahaa- 
qnntly  wiabed  to  heeoaie  a  aanater  (Bur.  ftot  L  6. 
35),  uid  henea  a  fickle  chaiactar  it  deaupatad  u 
one  who  ia  alwan  changing  hia  elami  (Her.  9A 
u.  7.  10). 

The  latu  claTU  ii  nid  ta  hare  bem  faitnidnced 
at  Rome  by  Tnllsa  Hoatiliiia,  ud  to  hare  been 
•doptad  br  him  after  bit  oonqoeat  of  ifea  BtniacaiM 
(?6a.K.y.a.  63)  ;  nor  doea  it  ^iptu  to  hare 


eariicr  ptrioda,  but  to  have  baen  won  hj  bQ  nnka 

pran^wnulf  •    (Plin.  H.  N.  xniiL  7.)    It  waa 

WdandeininblicinDiiniiii^   (LiT.iz.7.)  [A.TL] 

CLBP8n)RA.    tHoBouiatDM.] 

CLERU'CHI  (icXqp>ex«).    [CoLoni.] 

CLERU8  (icA.v«f).    [Hnn.] 

CLBTB'BES  or  CLETTORES  <.**.-w^t  o> 

laJmtti),  nmniaien.    The  AthaiiBi  mnuoiBa* 

1  poaona,  but  menl j  ■iliineaia  to 

that  he  had  antad  the  deAodamt 

of  the  action  hnxi^t  ^ainat  him, 

and  the  dajp  i^nti  which  it  wndd  be  nquBla  for 

him  to  appeal  betire  thapnui  m^itnl^  intwdn 

that  the  firat  examiiatiea  <i  the  taaa  m^  ram- 

menca.    (Haipocnt.)  In  Arialopfaaua  Q/iA.  1346, 

Vaip.  1408)  we  ic^  of  ma  — -— -"  mly  hm^ 

enjoyed,  but  twa  an  geaanl^  iwDticDad  by  the 

naion  aa  the  naoal  nombn    <D<m.  a.  Niood. 

P.I2S1.  fi,  pfoOnub  3444    o.  Aoectf.  p.  1017. 

6.)    TheiMnuBoftheannmiaiUiwvBtnbatiibM] 

bill  of  the  BnaacMor,  and 

Id  the  validity  of  all  pn- 

What  haa  been  hitherto 

ataled  applie*  in  geMial  to  aQ  canaei,  whether  Urn 

<B'  Tpafw :  bat  m  aona  wbidi  commamd  with  an 

tba  aeeotad  in  eauequenca  (aa  in  the  caaa  of  an 
trt*iitt  or  «tnr)7<Ala),  then  woold  be  no  ocoaiai 
for  a  aommona,  nor,  of  eonraa,  witnaaaea  to  ila  aei- 
tice.    In  the  tlMrm  and  ■wr^io'Iat  alao^  wbea 

held  at  the  legolar  time^  no  ■ ■■'■*  waa  iaaaeda 

aa  the  poiona  wboao  cbaiactM  nigbt  b«  aActed 
by  an  accnaalion  wan  neceaaarily  peant,  or  pn- 
aumed  to  be  ao  ;  bat  if  the  {mtecnlor  bad  let  the 
proper  ixj  paaa,  and  ffopoaed  to  hcdd  a  ^lecial 
rMon)  at  any  otbcr  tinw  daring  the  year  in  wluck 
the  defendmt  waa  liable  to  be  called  to  aooonl  fw 
hia  coDdnct  in  oSoe  (inMvm),  the  wency  of 
aummonei*  waa  aa  raqniaite  a*  in  any  otha  caae. 
Of  the  tnuimtUi  that  of  the  oiaton  akme  had  no 
fixed  time  ;  bnt  the  fint  alep  in  the  canae  waa  oot 
the  UMial  legal  annunona  (irpjincAiifrit),  bat  an 
annonncenwnl  fnm  the  proaeeulor  to  the  aceoaed 
in  the  aaaembly  of  the  pespte.  (Haier,  AU.  Pra- 
aa.  pp.  312,  575.)  In  the  CTODt  of  peraona  aab- 
acribmg  themaelTea  Maely  aa  aommooeia,  they 
eipoaed  themaelrea  to  an  action  (i^ni>iwAwT*I«) 
at  the  aait  of  the  |iuty  aggriered.  [J.  S.  M.} 
CLIBANA'BII.    rC*T*i-HB*CTi.) 


ia  accordingly  compared  by  Niebnhr  with  the  Oer- 
roan  wmd  ieerij/rr,  **  a  dependanL" 

la  the  time  of  Cicero,  we  find  patrenna  in  tb« 
aenae  of  adviaer,  adTocate,  or  defender,  oppoeed  to. 
diena  in  the  leoae  of  the  penon  dehodod,  or  thr 
conaullor ;  and  thia  nae  of  the  woid  mnat  be  n- 
fetnd,  aa  we  ahalt  aee,  to  the  original  chataeter  of 
the  patnmDa.  (Orid.  Art  Am.  L  SB  ;  Hor.  AX.  i. 
I.  10,  ^.  i  5.  31.  iL  1. 1«4.)    ThenbtioBofa 
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iMHter  to  his  libented  slave  (Uberbu)  wag  also  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  patranis,  and  the  Ubertos  was 
the  cHena  of  his  patomns.  Any  Roman, dtiaen 
who  wanted  a  protector,  mi^t  attach  himself  to  a 
patromu,  and  would  thenoefinrwatd  be  a  diens. 
Stiaoigen  who  came  into  exilinm  at  Rome  might 
do  the  same  (Jma  appHeaHmii^  Cie.  de  Or.  I  o9), 
Distingmshed  Romans  were  also  samstimei  the 
patmu  of  states  and  dties,  which  were  hi  a  ob^ 
tain  relation  of  subjection  or  friendship  to  Rome 
(Sneton.  OetemUau  Owsor,  17)  ;  and  in  this  re- 
spect thej  may  be  compared  to  colonial  agents,  or 
penons  among  ns,  who  are  emnbyed  to  look  after 
the  interests  of  the  colony  in  tlie  mother  oonntiy  ; 
except  that  among  the  Romans  such  serrioes  were 
never  remnnetafeed  dixeeily,  thoq^h  there  mjght  be 
an  indirect  remnnentioa.  (Cic.  Die.  20,  Pro 
Sidia,  c  21  ;  Tadt  Or.  36.)  This  reUtionship 
between  patranas  and  diens  was  expressed  by  the 
word  CUntttia  (Cie.  ad  AU,  xir.  12),  which  also 
I'HStssi  A  the  whole  body  of  a  man^  clients. 
(Tadt  Aim.  m,  61.)  In  the  Greek  writers  on 
Bonan  histaryy  patranns  is  represented  by  vpotrrd- 
T9s:  and  dient,  by  vcAdfriff.  (Pint  71ft.  Cfraeek 
13,  Manmty  6.) 

The  dientda,  but  in  a  different  form,  existed  as 
fiv  back  as  the  records  or  tiaditions  of  Roman 
histoiy  extend  ;  and  the  following  is  a  brief  notice 
of  its  origin  and  character,  as  stated  by  Dionynns 
(AnHq*  Bom,  ii  9),  in  which  the  writer^  terms 
are  kept:  — 

Roranhia  gaive  to  the  cfosrrpfSw  the  care  of  re- 
figion,  the  hmiores  (I^^cif),  the  administration  of 
justice,  and  the  administration  of  the  state.  The 
hlfiartKol  (whom  in  the  preceding  chapter  he  has 
explained  to  be  the  wAsytfcioi)  haid  none  of  these 
pmilegesi,  and  they  were  also  poor ;  hnsbandiy 
and  the  necessary  arts  of  life  were  their  occupation. 
RomnlQa  thus  entrusted  the  htft/oruaA  to  the  safe 
keeping  of  the  mrrpmuu  (who  am  the  wbwarpUku^ 
and  permitted  each  of  them  to  choose  his  patron. 
This  rdationship  between  the  patron  and  the  client 
wss  called,  says  Dionysins,  pationia.  (Compare 
Cic.  lUp.  iL  9.) 

TherdatiTe  rights  and  dutiesof  the  patrons  and 
the  dients  were,  according  to  Dionynns,  as  fellow 
(Dionys.  ii  10,  and  other  passa^) :  — 

The  patron  was  the  lenu  adviser  of  the  diens ; 
he  was  the  dients  ffuardian  and  protector,  as  he 
was  the  guardian  and  protector  of  his  own  children  ; 
he  maintained  the  dieot*s  suit  when  he  was  wnofled, 
and  defended  him  when  another  complained  of 
being  wronged  by  him:  in  a  word,  the  patron  was 
the  guardian  of  the  dienVs  interest,  both  private 
and  ^blie.  The  dient  contributed  to  the  mairiage 
portion  of  the  prtnn*fe  daughter,  if  the  patron  was 
poor ;  and  to  his  ransom,  or  that  of  his  children,  if 
they  were  taken  frisoners ;  he  paid  the  costs  and 
damages  of  a  smt  which  the  patron  lost,  and  of 
any  {wnaltjr  in  which  he  was  condemned ;  he  bore 
a  port  of  the  patron^  expenses  incmred  by  his  dis- 
charging publie  dntiea,  or  filling  the  honourable 
pbees  in  the  state.  Neither  party  could  accuse  the 
other,  or  bear  testimony  against  ue  other,  or  give 
hia  vote  against  the  other.  The  dients  accom- 
panied their  patron!  to  war  as  vassals.  (Dionys.  x. 
43.)  This  relationship  between  patron  and  dient 
sobeisted  for  many  generations,  and  resembled  in 
afl  respects  the  relationship  by  blood.  It  was  a 
connection  that  was  hereditary  ;  the  diens  bore  the 
fcntile  name  of  the  patronus,  and  he  aod  his  de- 
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scendants  were  thus  eonnected  with  the  gens  of  the 
patronusi  It  was  the  glory  of  iUustrious  femilies  to 
have  many  clients,  and  to  add  to  the  number 
transmitted  to  them  by  their  anceaton.  But  the 
clients  were  not  limited  to  the  8i|^iicd:  the 
colonies,  and  the  states  eonneeted  with  Rome  by 
alliance  and  friendship,  and  the  conquered  statesi 
had  their  natrons  at  Rome ;  and  the  senate  fre- 
quently refeired  the  disputes  between  such  states 
to  their  patrons,  and  abided  by  their  decision. 

Dionysins  gives  a  tolerably  intelligible  statement, 
whether  true  or  felse,  of  the  relation  of  a  patron  and 
client  What  jpenHms  actmdly  composed  the  body 
of  clients,  or  what  was  the  real  historical  origin  of 
the  dientela,  is  immaterial  fer  the  purpose  of  un- 
derstanding what  it  was.  It  is  clear  that  Dio- 
nysins understood  the  Roman  state  as  originally 
consisting  of  patridi  and  plebeii,  and  he  has  said 
that  the  diento  were  the  plebs.  Now  it  appears, 
from  his  own  woric  and  from  Livy,  that  there  were 
dientes  who  were  not  the  plebs,  or,  hn  other  words, 
dientes  and  plebs  were  not  convertible  tenns.  This 
passage,  then,  hM  little  historical  valoe  as  ex* 
phunmg  the  origin  of  the  dients.  Slill  somflfthh^ 
may  be  extracted  from  the  passige^  thoi4^  it  is 
unposrible  to  reconcile  it  altogether  with  all  other 
evidence.  The  dinta  were  not  serri :  they  had 
property  of  their  own,  and  freedom  (Msrtes).  Con- 
sistent^ with  what  Dionyihis  says,  thej  nngfat  be 
Roman  dtiaens  in  the  wider  sense  of  the  tcffm  dvk, 
enjoying  only  the  eommerdum  and  conuubiam,  but 
not  the  suffiigium  and  honores,  which  bdenged  to 
their  patrom.  [Civitas.]  It  would  also  be  cob*> 
sistent  with  the  statementof  Dionynus,  that  there 
were  free  men  m  the  state  who  wen  not  patridi, 
and  not  dientes;  but  if  such  persons  existed  in 
the  earliest  period  of  the  Roman  state,  they  nmst 
have  laboured  under  great  dvil  disabilities,  and 
this  also  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  testimony  of 
history.  Such  a  body,  if  it  existed,  must  have 
been  powerless  ;  but  sudi  a  body  might  in  various 
ynp  mcrease  in  numben  and  wealth,  and  grow 
up  mto  an  estate,  such  as  the  plebs  aftenrards  was. 
Tlie  body  of  dientes  might  indude  freedmen,  as  it 
certainly  did :  but  it  seems  an  assumption  of  what 
requires  proo^  to  mfer  (as  Niebuhr  does)  that, 
because  a  patronus  could  put  hislkeedman  to  death, 
he  could  do  the  same  to  a  dient ;  for  this  mvdves 
a  tadt  assumption  that  the  clients  were  originally 
slaves  ;  and  tnis  mav  be  trae,  but  it  is  not  known. 
Bendes,  it  cannot  be  true  that  a  patron  had  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  his  needman,  who 
had  obtained  the  dvitas,  any  more  than  he  had 
over  an  emancipated  son.  There  is  also  no  proof 
that  the  dienteJa  in  whidi  liberti  stood  waa  (er»- 
ditar^  like  that  of  the  proper  dients.  The  body 
of  dientes  might,  consistently  with  all  that  we 
know,  contam  peregrini,  who  had  no  privileges  at 
all ;  and  it  might  contain  that  class  of  perMms  who 
had  the  eommerdum  only,  if  the  eoounerdum  ex- 
isted in  the  eariy  ages  oS  the  state.  [CirrrAS.] 
The  latter  class  of  persons  would  require  a  patronus 
to  whom  they  might  attach  themsdves  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  property,  and  who  might  sue  and 
defend  them  in  all  suits,  on  account  of  the  (hen 
assumed)  inability  of  such  persons  to  sue  hi  their 
own  name  in  the  early  agea  of  Rome. 

The  relation  of  the  patronus  to  the  diens,  as  re- 
presented by  IKonysius,  has  an  analogy  to  the 
patiia  potestas,  and  the  form  of  the  word  patronua 
IS  consistent  with  this. 
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It  if  stated  bjr  Niebohr,  that  *"  if  a  client  died 
without  heirs,  ma  patron  inherited  ;  and  this  law 
extended  to  the  case  of  freedmen  ;  the  power  of 
the  patron  orer  whom  muat  certainly  hare  been 
founded  originally  on  the  general  patronal  right.** 
Thia  statement,  if  it  be  coRoct,  would  be  conaiitent 
with  the  quaai  patria  poteataa  of  the  patronua. 

But  if  a  diena  died  vdA  heirs,  cotud  he  make  a 
will  ?  and  if  he  died  without  heirs,  could  he  not 
dispose  of  his  property  by  wiU  ?  and  if  he  oonld 
not  make,  or  did  not  make  a  will,  and  had  heirs, 
who  must  they  be  ?  must  they  be  mU  keredet  9 
had  he  a  fiunilia,  and  consequently  agnati  ?  had 
he,  in  fiust,  that  connubium,  by  virtue  dP  which  he 
could  acquire  the  patria  potestas  ?  He  naghi  have 
all  thia  consistently  with  the  statement  of  Diony- 
aius,  and  yet  be  a  citizen  aoa  optimo  jun  ;  fat  he 
had  not  the  honores  and  the  other  Hiatmffnialiiiig 
privileges  of  the  patricii ;  and  consistently  with 
the  statement  of  Dionysius  he  could  not  vote  in 
the  comitia  curiata.  It  is  not  poasible  to  prove 
that  a  diens  had  all  this,  and  it  aeems  equally  im- 
possible, from  existing  evidence,  to  show  what  his 
rights  really  were.  So  &r  aa  our  extant  ancient 
authorities  show,  the  origin  of  the  clientela,  and  its 
true  character,  were  u^mown  to  them.  There 
was  a  body  in  the  Roman  state,  at  an  early  period 
of  its  existence,  which  was  neither  patrician  nor 
client,  and  a  body  which  once  did  not,  but  ulti- 
mately did,  participate  in  the  soverei^  P?^"^^  * 
this  was  the  pleba.  The  dientes  also  existed  in  the 
earliest  period  of  the  Roman  state,  but  our  know- 
led^  of  the  true  condition  of  this  body  must  re- 
mam  inexact,  for  the  want  of  sufficient  evidence  in 
amount,  and  sufficiently  trustworthy. 

It  is  stated  by  Livy  (iL  56)  that  the  dientes 
had  votea  in  the  comitia  of  the  centuries :  they 
were  therefore  registered  in  the  censors*  books, 
and  could  have  quiritarian  ownership.  [Cbntum- 
tirl]  They  had  therefore  the  commercium,  pos- 
sibly the  connubium,  and  certainly  the  suffiagium. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  Dionysius  understood 
them  to  have  the  suffiagium  at  the  comitia  centn- 
riata  ;  but  if  such  was  the  legal  condition  of  the 
dientes,  it  is  impossible  that  the  exposition  of  their 
relation  to  the  patricians,  as  given  by  some  modem 
writers,  can  be  altogether  correct 

It  would  appear,  from  what  has  been  stated, 
that  patronus  and  patridus  were  originally  con- 
vertible terms,  at  least  until  the  plebs  obtained 
the  honores.  From  that  time,  many  of  the  reasons 
for  a  person  being  a  diens  of  a  patridus  would 
cease  ;  for  the  plebeians  had  acquired  political  im- 
portance, had  become  acquainted  with  the  law  and 
the  legal  forms,  and  were  folly  competent  to  advise 
their  cUents.  This  change  must  have  contributed 
to  the  destruction  of  the  strict  old  dientek^  and 
was  the  transition  to  the  dientda  of  the  later  ages 
of  the  republic.  (Hugo,  LeMuek,  Slc  voL  i.  p.  458.) 

It  has  been  conjectured  (Becker,  Handhuek  der 
Romiadien  AUertkikmer^  vol.  ii.  p.  125)  that  the 
clientela  was  an  old  Italian  institution,  which  ex- 
isted among  some  of  those  people,  out  of  which  the 
Romanus  Pop>dua  arose.  When  Tatius  and  hia 
Sabines  settled  in  Rome,  their  dients  settled  there 
with  them  (Dionys.  ii.  46)  ;  and  Attius  Clausus 
brought  to  Rome  a  large  body  of  dients.  (Liv.  ii. 
16  ;  Dionys.  v.  40).  It  is  forther  conjectured, 
and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  dientes  wore 
Italians,  who  had  been  conquered  and  reduced  to 
a  state  of  snbjectioa. 


CUMA. 

Admitting  a  distmction  between  the  pleba  and 
the  old  dioites  to  be  folly  established,  there  ia 
still  nxnn  for  carefol  investigation  as  to  the  real 
conditicoi  of  the  dientes,  and  of  the  compoaition  of 
the  Roman  state  before  the  estate  of  the  plebs  waa 
made  equal  to  that  of  the  patridana.       (u.  L.] 

CLIENTE'LA.    [Cumi.] 

GLIMA  (icAi/ia),  Uterally  d^dopsw  indmaHomj 
waa  used  in  the  mathematical  gec^gxaphy  of  the 
Greeks*  with  reforence  to  the  inclination  A  varioua 
parts  of  the  earths  luxfoce  to  the  plane  of  the 
equatoi;  Before  the  globular  fiffure  of  the  earth 
waa  known,  it  was  aupposed  tnat  there  was  a 
general  slope  of  its  sntfiue  from  south  to  north, 
and  thia  waa  called  tcXlfui,^  But  aa  the  adence  of 
mathematical  ge<^giBphy  advanced,  the  word  waa 
applied  to  dirorent  bdts  of  the  earth's  aorfoce, 
which  were  determined  by  the  different  leqgtha  of 
the  longeat  day  at  their  linea  of  demarcadoDL 
This  division  into  dimatea  was  applied  only  to 
the  northern  hemisphere,  aa  the  geographers  had 
no  practical  knowledge  of  the  earth  aoath  of  the 
equator. 

Hippudius  (about  b.  &  160)  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  who  made  use  of  this  division ;  hia 
system  ia  explained  at  leqgth  by  Stcabo  (iL 
p.  182).  Assuming  the  drcumforenoe  of  a  great 
drde  ii  the  earth  to  be  252,000  stadia,  Hipparehua 
divided  this  mto  360  degrees,  ef  700  stadia  to 
each  ;  and  then,  beginning  at  the  paialld  of  MenriS, 
and  proceeding  northwa^b,  he  undertook  to  de- 
acribe  the  astronomical  phenomena  obserred  at  e^h. 
degree  of  latitude,  or  every  700  stadia:  among 
these  phenomena,  he  observed  that  the  length  of 
the  longest  day  at  MeioC  was  13  hours,  and  at 
Syene  13^.  The  observations  of  later  astronomera 
and  geoflrE^hera,  such  aa  Qeminua,  Stiabo,  Pliny, 
and  Ptolemy,  are  deacribed  in  the  worka  dtel 
bdow.  The  foUowing  table,  from  Ukert,  shows 
the  dimates,  as  given  by  Ptdemy  (Cfeogr.  i.  23). 
It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  nineteen  climates, 
the  begiiming  and  middle  of  which  are  maiked  by 
lines  oiled  parallels,  of  which  the  first  marks  the 
equator,  and  the  thirty-third  the  arctic  cirde.  Up 
to  this  point,  there  are  sixteen  dimati^  of  whicn 
twelve  are  determined  by  the  increase  of  half-an- 
hour  in  the  length  of  the  longest  day,  the  13th 
and  14th  1  hour,  and  the  15th  and  16Ui  2  hours. 
In  the  remaining  dimatea,  within  the  arctic  circle, 
the  days  no  longer  increase  by  hours  but  by 
monthsw  Elsewhere  {Alnu^,  ii  6)  he  makes 
ten  dimates  north  of  the  equator,  beginning  at  the 
panlld  of  Taprobane  in  lat  4^  15',  and  ending  at 
that  of  Thule,  in  lat  63^  ;  and  one  to  the  south, 
beginning  at  the  equator,  or  the  paraUd  of  Cape 
Rwtum,  and  ending  at  the  parallel  of  AntimeroS 
in  lat  16«  25'. 

The  term  icXifui  was  afterwarda  applied  to  the 
average  temperature  of  each  of  these  regions,  and 
hence  our  modem  use  of  the  word.  (Strab.  L  e, ; 
Dion.  HaL  L  9  ;  Plut  Mar,  11,  Aem.  PauL  5, 
MoraL  pw  891  ;  Polyb.  vil  6.  §  1,  x.  1,  §  3 ; 
Ath.  xii  pu  523,  e. ;  Oemin.  Ekm,  Attron,  5  ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  iL  70—75,  a.  73—77  ;  Agathem.  l  3  ; 
Cellar.  Geqff,  I  6  ;  Ukert,  Geoff,  vol  L  pt  2, 
pp.  182,  Ac.)  [P.  S.] 


*  The  correaponding  Latin  word  is  

(Vitruv.  LI),  also  decUnaHo^  ikvergeidia  (comp. 
Aul.  OelL  xiv.  1  ;  Colum.  iiL  19).  CUma  waa 
only  used  at  a  late  period. 
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en-. 

PuslM. 

LoDfMtDiqr. 

Latitude. 

Panioftlira^k 

L 

1 
2 

12h.   Om. 
12     15 

OP 

4 

(y 

15 

Taprobane. 

II. 

3 

4 

12    30 
12     45 

8 
12 

25 
SO 

Sinus  ATalitea. 
Adule  Sinus. 

III. 

5 
6 

13       0 
13     15 

16 
80 

27 
14 

MenSL 

Napata. 

IV. 

7 
8 

13     30 
13     45 

23 
27 

51 
12 

Syene. 

Ptolemais  in  Egypt. 

V. 

9 
10 

14      0 
14     15 

80 
33 

2 

18 

Lower  Egypt. 
Middle  of  Phoenicia. 

VI. 

11 
12 

14     30 
14    45 

36 
38 

0 
35 

Rhodus. 
Smyrna. 

VIL 

13 
14 

15       0 
15     15 

40 
43 

56 
41 

Hellespont 
Massilia. 

VIIL 

15 

16 

15     30 
15     45 

45 

46 

1 
51 

Middle  of  the  Euiine. 
Sources  of  the  Danube. 

IX. 

17 
18 

16       0 
16     15 

48 
50 

32 

4 

Mouth  of  the  Borysthenes. 
Middle  of  the  Palua  Maeotis. 

X. 

19 
90 

16     30 
16     45 

51 
59 

40 
50 

Southern  Britain. 
Mouths  of  the  Rhine. 

XL 

21 
22 

17       0 
17     15 

54 
SS 

30 
0 

Mouths  of  the  Tanais. 
The  Brigantes  in  Britam. 

XII. 

28 
24 

17     30 
17     45 

S6 
57 

0 
0 

Britannia  Magna. 
Caturaetonium  in  Britain. 

XIIL 

25 
96 

18       0 
18     30 

58 
59 

0 
SO 

South  of  Britannia  Parva. 
Middle  of  ditto 

XIV. 

27 
28 

19       0 
19     30 

61 

62 

0 
0 

North  of  ditto 
Ebudea  Insulae. 

XV. 

29 
30 

20  0 

21  0 

63 
64 

0 
SO 

Thule. 

Unknown  Scythian  Tribes. 

XVI. 

31 
39 

22      0 
S3       0 

65 
66 

SO 
0 

Unknown  Scythian  Tribes. 

XVIL 

1 

33 
34 

24      0 
1  month  about 

66''  8'  40" 
67®       15' 

XVIIL 

35 
36 

2        

3 

69 
73 

30 
20 

XIX. 

37 
38 
39 

4        

5        

6        

78 
84 
90 

20 
0 
0 
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CLI'PEUS  (^Unrft),  the  huge  shield  worn  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  which  was  originally  of  a 
cizciilar  form,  and  is  said  to  have  been  fust  used  by 
Pioetos  and  Acrisios  of  Aigos  (Pans,  ii  26.  §  6), 
and  therefore  is  called  d^petu  ArgoUau  (Vixg.  Am, 
iiL  637),  and  likened  to  the  smu  (Compare  also 
knfia  'wivrwf  iUn\v,  Horn.  IL  iii.  347,  ▼.  453, 
iffwfSof  ctfft^K\ovt,  zir.  428  ;  Varr.  Dt  lAmg.  Lai, 
V.  19,  ed.  MOller ;  Festus,  %.  v.)  Accordfaig  to 
other  acooimts,  howerer,  the  Greeks  obtained  the 


shield,  as  well  as  the  helmet,  from  the  Egyptians 
(Herod,  iv.  180  ;  Pkt  71m.  p.  24,  b.) 

The  shield  used  by  the  Homeric  heroes  was 
huge  enough  to  coTcr  the  whole  man.  It  was 
sometimes  made  of  osiers  twisted  together,  called 
/t^o,  or  of  wood:  the  wood  or  wicaer  was  then 
covered  over  with  ox  hides  of  aeyeral  folds  deep, 
and  finally  bound  round  the  edge  with  metaU 
(Hom.  lU  xiu  295.)  The  outer  rim  is  termed 
hnv^  (//.  zriii.  479),  trvs  (Eur.  TVwrf.  1206), 


aih  ctiPBUs. 

>tnfV"a  «  t^i^'  in-  xi-  33)'  [Antti.]  In 
ths  centra  mi  ■  pnjaetioD  isllcd  i/i^iXai  or 
uaaa/A^iXur,  ■»&),  whidi  lani  u  ■  (ort  of 
vtapon  by  itiel^  or  cuued  ths  miiiilM  of  th« 
owmj  to  gluec  off  from  the  ihield.  It  ii  saeii  in 
the  next  woodcnt,  from  the  column  of  t^juL  A 
■pike.  Of  ume  ether  pnmineal  eienaooDce,  me 
•  pkesd  i^MD  the  t/i^i^t,  which  wu 


qtientlj  difCDDtinned  in  conaeqDenea  of  it*  gnat 
mconTenience  [Biltiub],  end  the  fbUoiring  me- 
thod mi  adopted  in  i(e  itesd :  —  A  bamd  of 
metd,  wood,  or  lemther,  lenned  aor^,  wu  pieced 
■ami  the  inidde  from  rim  to  rim,  like  the  diameter 
(f  m  circle,  to  which  wen  afflzad  *  number  of 


CLIPKOS. 
(mail  inn  ban,  eroHing  each  other  Mmewhit  in 
the  fom  of  the  tetter  X,  which  met  the  arm  below 
the  mner  bend  of  the  elbow  joint,  and  lerTed  to 
•teadf  the  orb.  Thi*  appanitu,  which  ii  (aid  to 
have  been  inrailed  bf  the  Cariani  (Herod,  i.  171), 
warn  termed  txarow  or  ix^V-     Aromid  the  inntf 


of  loop*  all  ronnd,  which  the  teldier  gneped  with 
hii  hand  (i/iSaMir  wipwaa  ymtiaf  X'ft  Bur. 
/UISM).    The pracediog  woodcut,  which  ebowi 


Itllicibte.  It  it  takeu  from  one  of  the  teen  ootta 
rtwipoW-'^-"-""-*'^   -  '-■  '-    -^  ~" 

At  the 
Oneki  t< 

when  tlie  wifroKit  wen  taken  off,  in  order  to 
tender  then  muerriceahle  in  caee  of  any  ndden  or 
popular  ontbnak  ;  which  cuttem  accounta  lor  tba 
alann  of  Danoethenei  in  the  Knigfata  of  Ariato- 
phanei  <8i9),  when  he  nw  them  hanging  np  with 
their  haodlca  oa. 

The  Avail  waa  carried  bj  the  heaTj^aimed  mo 
(h-Arroi)  daring  the  hiilorical  timee  of  Onee^ 
md  ii  oppoiad  to  the  linhtei  iri\T^  and  y^fit" : 
bence  we  find  the  word  iinii  uaed  to  ngniAr  a 
body  oliw\ira,  (Xan.  A<^.  I  7.  g  10). 

Aoonding  to  Utj  (i.  13),  when  the  oenmu  wat 
iwtitated  by  Scrriiu  Tnllini,  the  fint  elan  onlj 
Baed  the  cijp— ,  and  the  tecciid  wen  armed  will 
the  iciH>iin  [SannrM]  ;  bnt  after  the  Roman  ad- 
dier  receired  pay,  the  nfijuaii  waa  diacontmned 
■Itogethtr  Ibr  the  Sabine  m^am.  (Ut.  liiL  8  ; 
comnan  ii.  19  ;  Pint.  Soul  31  ;  Diod.  Etbtg. 
3,  who  imiiili  that  the  original  fbrm  <t  the 

qnantlj  ehangad  fa 


The  practice  of  emblaioiung  thield*  with  Tanooi 
dericei,  the  origin  of  aimerid  bearinn,  ii  of  con- 
•iderable  antiqoitT.     It  ii  mcntionea  ai  eari;  ai 

the  time  of  Acedijloa,  who  rei  '"" ~ 

(hieb   who  marched   againit  1 

"fl.  c  Titb. 

;  SIL  Ilal.  lia.  386).    Thli 


CLOACA. 

a*B  k  iDntaUd  b^  tbs  pnEsding  b«utifid 
pa  from  the  ■Dtniae,  in  which  Iha  fignn  of  Vio- 
taj  i>  rofMMBtud  iiwiibing  man  ■  tigim$  tlw 
auaa  or  menu  of  lome  deoaiad  baiOL 

Kdbed  upon  hk  •hiald,  in  tadci  that  ho  Ai^ 
nadilj'  find  hii  own  whio  tha  order  wai  ginm  to 
anpih  armo  (VegM.  iL  17)  ;  ond  Mimotimei  du 

(Hilt  BdL  AUm.  £8.) 

The  oljwiu  «■■  alio  lued  to  ragnlate  tiu 
terapcnton  of  tho  Tinoiir  bath.  [Baihbai,  p. 
192,-.]  [A.R) 

CLITSLLAE,  a  pur  of  pamuati,  and  tbtre- 
lini  onlj  uad  in  tho  [Joial  niinbar.  (Hor.  SaL  L 
S.  47 ;  Plant,  ifod.  m.  3.  91.)  In  Italj  the; 
VBB  oominonljr  nied  whh  mnlei  at  uoeo,  bot  in 
Dthn  oogntrito  tbajr  wen  aln  anplied  to  booaa,  of 
which  an  inManco  ii  giTen  in  the  annexod  wood- 
cat  ban  tho  eahiDUi  &[  Tnjsi ;  and  Plantn*  (th. 
M)  Ggiiratinl]r  dfaoibs  a  man  Dpcm  whiae 
ihwililm  a  load  of  laj  kind,  utho  moral  or  phj- 
ti<al,  i(  ctiarRod,  aa  ionu  eliUIarw.       [A.  B.] 


CLOA'CA,  a  oonmoa  Mwn.  The  tana  doaa 
ii  gaurallj  niod  in  nfoiaice  onW  to  thoaa  cpacioiu 
nblcnaneooi  mhi,  othor  of  itona  or  brick, 
thnngh  which  the  foal  waten  of  the  dtj,  ai  woU 
aa  ill  the  ■treami  temght  to  Rome  bf  the  aqne- 
docti,  finallj    diKhuged    thenuelTet    into    the 


dtj  waa  tbniiahad  1 


The  whole  dtf  wa*  thni  inleneetad  br  nblet- 
laneou  paMagei,  and  ii  therdbie  oflsd  urA* 
fMvnSi,  in  Plin^'t  eDthnaJaMic  deoeription  of  tho 
d^oDoa.  (/f.  N.  xzxTi  15.  i.  34.) 

Tho  moit  ealebiatad  of  theao  draini  wii  the 
tloaca  mamma,  tho  comtnietion  at  whidi  ii  ai- 
cribcd  to  TarqainiBi  Priien  (Lit.  i.  88  g  Plin. 
iL  c),  and  which  vai  fanned  to  cany  off  the 
waten  bnmght  down  ftaa  the  adjiooit  hilli  into 
the  VelabnuD  and  nllejr  of  the  Fonun.  The 
•tone  of  which  it  ii  built  ta  a  nuok  of  the  gnat 
aniiqiiitf  of  the  woHi ;  it  ii  not  the  peperina  of 
OaUi  aid  the  Alban  hiUi,  which  wh  the  conunm 
'    ""  H  in  the  time  of  Ihs  GommonwHlth  ; 

"  tii&  litoide  "  of  Bracefai,  one  of  the 
II  which  it  found  in  man?  place* 
in  Rome,  and  which  »ai  aAcrwardi  nipplantcd  in 
pdlic  bdldiiige  bj  dio  finer  quilinoftnepeperino. 
(Arnold,  Hid.  Rom.  vol.  i  p.  £2.)  Tfaii  cloaca 
waa  finned  bf  throe  arcbe*,  one  within  the  other. 


CLOACA.  ito 

IB  Boman  pahaa,  ahoat  U  fnl  in  dlanet*,  Mch 
of  the  hewn  bloeki  being  74  palmi  limg  and  4^ 
high,  and  jomad  together  wttlniit  canmt.  The 
maniMT  of  comtractHi]  ia  ahown  in  the  annaxed 
woodcnt,  taken  on  the  ipot,  whore  a  part  of  it  it 
muorerod  near  Iho  aich  of  Janu*  Qaadrifma. 


Tho  month  when  it  roKhta  the  Tibeiv  9M1I7 
cqipoaita  to  one  eitiviitj  of  the  tHiJa  TBeriiH, 
Btill  remaini  in  the  alata  rebnod  to  bj  Plin;  (f.  t). 
It  ie  repreaenlad  in  the  anneiod  waodont,  with  tlw 
adjaeenl  boildhwi  ai  the;  atill  mat,  the  madem 
&hrici  gal;  which  mmmaha  the  cita,  bw^  left 


paaa  down  die  doaca  maiima,  wiD  n 
pear  incredible  ftnm  tho  dimoiaiona  given  of  thii 
■tupendona  work  ;  but  it  mnat  atUl  be  bcnw  in 
mind  that  the  Tehiclea  of  the  Romani  were  mneb 
amalla  than  onr  own.  Dion  Caaaina  alao  alalea 
(ilix.  4S)  that  Agrippa,  wlien  he  deanied  the 
eewera,  paaaed  throogfa  them  in  a  boat,  to  which 
Plin;  probably  allade*  in  the  eiprewon  nHIa 
•attar  Mttigala;  and  their  eitjaordinar;  dimen- 
■iooi,  at  irall  aa  that  of  the  omboochnna  thrangh 
which  the  waten  poured  into  them,  i*  itill  fiirthar 
teatified  by  (he  eiploiti  of  Nero,  who  thnw  down 
the  tewera  the  nnfortonale  rictima  of  hit  nightl; 
riota.  (Snet.  Nero,  S6  }  compare  Diooji.  x.  SB  | 
Cic.  Fro  Stat.  SS.) 

The  abooa  anunfiiii,  fcnned  by  Tarquin,  ex- 
tended onl;  from  the  fonun  to  the  river,  bnt  wu 
iabaequentf;  continned  at  fiv  np  u  the  Snbun,  af 
whuih  bnnch  lome  Toidgei  wore  diaeoroiod  is  tha 


ddo 


KLOPES  dik:^ 


jew  1742.  (Veinit],  AnHekUk  di  Roma,  T0I.L 
p.  98  ;  Ficoroni,  Vedigie  di  Roma,  pp.  74,  75.) 
Thia  vaa  tlie  crypta  Svkmrae  to  which  JuYenal 
refen  {Sat,  v.  106.  Comp.  Diet  of  Or.  ami  Bom. 
Oeog.  art  Roma) 

The  ezpense  of  cleanBing  and  repairing  theie 
Joaeae  was,  of  conise,  very  great,  and  was  de- 
frayed partly  by  the  treasury,  and  partly  by  an 
aaseisment  called  doaearium,  (Ulpian,  Dig.  7. 
tit  1.  8.27.  §3.^  Under  the  republic,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sewers  was  entrusted  to  the 
censors  ;  but  under  the  empire,  particular  officers 
wen  appointed  for  that  purpose,  chacarum  cura- 
loru,  mention  of  whom  is  found  in  inscriptions 
(qp.  GnU,  p.  czcyii.  5,  p.  cxcviii.  2,  3,  4,  5  ; 
p.  cclll  1  ;  Ulpian,  Dig.  43.  tit  23.  s.  2).  The 
emperors  employed  condemned  criminals  in  the 
task.     (Plin.  EpisL  x.  41.) 

Rome  was  not  the  onJy  city  celebrated  for 
works  of  this  kind.  Diodoms  ^xi^  25)  makes 
special  mention  of  the  sewers  {Mwfwt)  of  Agri- 
gentum,  which  were  constructed  about  &  c  480, 
oy  an  architect  named  Phaeaz,  after  whom  they 
were  called  ^olcuccf.  [A.  R.] 

KLOPES  DIKE'  (KXoinis  8M),  the  action  for 
theft  was  brought  in  the  usual  manner  before  a 
diaetetes  or  a  court,  the  latter  of  which  Meier 
(AU.  Proout,  p.  67)  infers  to  hare  been  under 
the  presidency  of  the  thesmothetae,  whether  the 
prosecutor  preferred  his  accusation  by  way  of 
ypcuprfi  or  micri.  We  learn  from  the  law  quoted 
by  Demosthenes  (e,  Timocr,  p.  733),  that  the  cri- 
minal upon  conviction  was  obliged  to  pay  twice 
the  value  of  the  theft  to  the  plaintiff  if  the  ktter 
recovered  the  spediic  thing  stolen  ;  that  frtiling  of 
this,  he  was  bound  to  reimburse  him  tenfold,  that 
the  court  might  inflict  an  additional  penalty, 
and  that  the  criminal  might  be  confined  in  the 
stocks  (woSoMbcici})  five  days  and  as  many  nights. 
In  some  cases,  a  person  that  had  been  robbed  was 
permitted  by  the  Attic  law  to  enter  the  house  in 
which  he  suspected  his  property  was  concealed, 
and  institute  a  search  for  it  (^o^pSy,  Aristoph. 
Nube$j  497 ;  Plat  De  Leg,  ziL  p.  954)  ;  but  we 
are  not  informed  what  powers  ne  was  supplied 
with  to  enforce  this  right  Besides  the  above 
mentioned  action,  a  prosecutor  might  proceed  by 
way  of  7pa^,  and  when  the  delinquent  was  de- 
tected in  the  act,  by  iararfuyli  or  ^^^7170-11.  To 
these,  however,  a  penalty  of  1000  drachmae  was 
attached  in  case  the  prosecutor  fiuled  in  establish- 
ing his  case ;  so  that  a  diffident  plaintifif  would 
often  consider  them  as  less  eligible  means  of  ob- 
tainmg  redress.  (Demosth.  c.  Andrei,  p.  601.)  In 
the  aggravated  cases  of  stealing  in  the  day  time 
proptfty  of  greater  amount  tlum  50  drachmae,  or 
by  night  any  tiling  whatsoever  (and  upon  this  oc- 
casion the  owner  was  permitted  to  wound  and 
even  kill  the  depredator  in  his  flight),  the  most 
trifling  article  firom  a  gymnasium,  or  any  thing 
worth  10  drachmae  from  the  ports  or  public  baths, 
the  law  expressly  directed  an  &Tflrpory4  to  the 
Eleven,  and,  upon  conviction,  the  death  of  the 
offender.  (Demosth.  c  Tbrnocr.  pi  736.  1.)  If  the 
Tpa^  were  adopted,  it  is  probable  that  the  punish- 
ment was  fixed  by  the  court ;  but  both  in  this 
case,  and  in  that  of  conviction  in  a  8(inf,  besides 
restitution  of  the  stolen  property,  the  disfran- 
chisement (&rc/Ja)  of  the  criminid  would  be  a 
necessary  incident  of  conviction.  (Meier,  AU, 
Process,  p.  ^9,)  [J.&M.] 


COCHLEA. 

COA  VESTIS,  the  Coan  doth,  is  mentioaed 
by  vaiious  Latin  authors,  but  most  frequently  and 
distinctly  by  the  poets  of  the  Augustan  age. 
(TibulL  il  4,  il 6 ;  Propett  I  2,  ii.  1,  iv.  2,  ir.  5; 
Hor.  Cbrm.  iv.  13.  13,  SaLl%  101  ;  Ovid,  Ars 
Am,  11  298.)  From  their  expressions  we  leam 
that  it  had  a  great  degree  of  tnmspaiency,  that  it 
was  remarkably  fine,  that  it  was  chiefly  worn  by 
women  of  loose  repntatian,  and  that  it  was  some- 
times dyed  purple  and  enriched  with  stripes  of 
gold.  It  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  made  of 
silk,  because  in  Cos  silk  was  span  and  woven  at  a 
very  early  period,  so  as  to  obtam  a  high  celebrity 
for  the  manufactures  of  that  ishmd.  (Aristot  HisL 
Anim.  v.  19.)  In  the  woodcut  under  Coma,  a 
female  is  represented  wearing  a  robe  of  this 
kind.  [J.  Y.] 

COACTOR.  This  name  was  applied  to  col- 
lectors of  various  sorts,  &  jp.  to  the  servants  of  the 
publicani,  or  fiirmers  of  the  public  taxes,  who  col« 
lected  the  revenues  for  them  (Cic  Pro  Rob,  Post, 
11);  also  to  those  who  oolleeted  the  money  from 
the  porchasers  of  things  told  at  a  pnUic  auction. 
The  father  of  Horace  was  a  collector  of  the  taxes 
fiumed  by  the  publicani  (Hor.  SaL  16.  86  ; 
Suet  VU.  Hor,  init)  Moreover,  the  servants 
of  the  money-changers  were  so  called,  from  col- 
lecting their  debU  for  thenL  (Cic.  Pro  ClumU. 
64.)  [R.  W.] 

CO'CHLEA  (icoxAiof),  which  properly  means 
a  snail,  was  also  used  to  signify  otner  things  of  a 
spiral  form. 

1.  A  screw.  The  woodcut  annexed  r^iresents 
a  clothes-press,  from  a  painting  on  the  wall  of  the 
Chalcidicnm  of  Eumachia,  at  Pompeii,  which  is 
worked  by  two  upright  screws  {ooddeae)  precisely 
in  the  same  manner  as  our  own  linen  presses. 
{Mms,  Borbomco,  iv.  50.) 


A  screw  of  the  same  description  was  also  used 
in  oil  and  wine  presses.  (Vitruv.  vi.  9.  p.  180,  ed. 
Bipont ;  PaUadius,  iv.  10.  §  10,  ii  19  §  1.)  The 
thread  of  the  screw,  for  which  the  Latin  language 
has  no  appropriate  term,  is  called  wcpijc^x^^*'  ^ 
Greek. 

2.  A  spiral  pump  for  raising  water,  invented  by 
Archimedes  (Diod.  Sic  L  34,  v.  37  ;  compare 
Strab.  xvii.  30),  from  whom  it  has  ever  since  been 
called  the  Archimedean  screw.  It  is  described  at 
length  by  Vitruvius  (x.  11). 
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CODEX, 

Sb  A  peeolmr  kind  of  door,  through  which  the 
wild  beaits  paaMd  from  thair  deni  into  the  arena 
of  the  amphiUieatre.  (Vair.  D»  R$  RtuL  iiL  5. 
§  8.)  It  oonaiited  of  a  areolar  cage,  open  on  one 
ride  like  a  lantftm,  which  worked  upon  a  pivot 
and  within  a  shell,  like  the  machine!  uied  in  the 
eoD^ents  and  finmdling  hoapitalt  of  Italy,  termed 
rote,  so  that  any  partinilar  beaat  eoold  he  removed 
from  ita  den  into  the  arena  merely  by  tominff  it 
round,  and  without  the  poaiibili^  of  more  than 
one  eicaping  at  the  nme  time  ;  and  therefore  it  it 
reeommended  by  Varro  {L  c)  aa  peculiarly  adapted 
for  an  aviary,  ao  that  the  penon  eoold  go  in  and 
ont  without  affording  the  birda  an  opportunity  of 
Hying  awmy.  Schneider  (m  Imd,  Seripi.  fLR.  $.9, 
Cbcea),  however,  maintaine  that  the  ooeUea  in 
qoeition  was  nothixig  more  than  a  portcollia  (etUa- 
pkmeia)  raited  by  a  tcrew,  which  interpretation 
doet  not  appear  to  probable  at  the  one  given 
above.  [A.  R.1 

CCyCHLEAR  (jcoxXid^Mir)  wat  a  kind  of  tpoon, 
which  ^ypeart  to  have  terminated  with  a  point  at 
one  end,  and  at  the  other  wat  broad  and  hollow 
13ce  oor  own  tpoon&  The  pointed  end  wat  oted 
for  drawing  tnaut  (eoeUne)  oot  of  their  thellt,  and 
eating  them,  whence  it  derived  itt  name ;  and  the 
bna&r  part  §k  eadng  egga,  Ac  Martial  (xiv. 
121)  mentiont  both  thete  otet  of  the  cochlear, — 
**  Sam  eoddeit  habilit  nee  tom  minna  otilit  ovit.** 
(Compare  Plin.  ^.M  zxviili  ;  Petnm.  3S.) 

Cochlear  wat  alto  the  name  RJ^en  to  a  imaU 
meatnre  like  oor  tpoonfoL  According  to  Rhemniot 
Fanniaa,  it  wat  ^  of  the  cyathnt. 

COCHLIS,  which  it  properiy  a  diminutive  of 
eodUso,  ia  nied  at  an  adjective  with  co^witNO,  to 
detoibe  soch  cdumnt  at  the  Trajan  and  An- 
tonine  ;  but  whether  the  term  wat  oted  with  re- 
fennee  to  the  tpiial  ttaireate  within  the  colomn, 
or  to  the  tpinl  bat-relief  on  the  onttide,  or  to 
both,  cannot  be  taid  with  certainty.  (P.  Vict  <b 
Rtgkm.  Ufh.  Rim.  8,  9.) 

Pliny  applies  the  word  alto  to  a  tpeciet  of 
gem  foond  in  Arabia.  {H,  N.  zzzvii  12. 
a  74.)  [P.  S.] 

CODEX,  dim.  CODICILLUS,  it  identical  with 
flMd^,  at  CUmdim  and  Oodiui,  damttntm,  and 
dattnmiy  eawla  and  eoda,  Cato  {ap,  Fnmt  Bpid, 
ad  M.  Anion.  L  2)  still  oted  the^form  cantdem  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  afterwards  oodbar  wat  oted 
exduaively.  (Compare  Ovid.  Metam.  ziL  432l) 
The  word  originally  tignified  the  tnmk  or  ttem  of 
a  tree  (Vixg.  Oeolrg,  li  SO  ;  Columella,  zil  19 ; 
Plin.  H.  N.  zvi.  30),  and  wat  alto  applied  to 
deaignate  anything  compoaed  of  laige  piecet  of 
wood,  whence  the  tmaU  fithins  or  feny  boats  on 
the  Tiber,  which  may  originally  have  been  like 


CODEX. 
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the  Indian  canoea,  or  woe  conttrocted  of  teveral 
roqghly  hewn  plankt  nailed  together  in  a  rode  and 
simple  manner,  were  called  mnet  eamUeariae,  or 
codtamiaey  or  eamUceae.  (Fett  and  Varro,  ap. 
Nommm^  xiil  12  ;  Gellius,  z.  25.)  The  somame 
of  Caodez  given  to  Appius  Clandiut  mutt  be 
traced  to  thit  signification.  Bat  the  name  codez 
wat  etpedally  applied  to  wooden  tablett  bound 
together  and  lined  with  a  coat  of  waz,  for  the 
porpose  of  writing  upon  them,  and  when,  at  a  later 
age,  parchment  or  paper,  or  other  materials  were 
tnbctitated  for  wood,  and  put  together  in  the 
shape  of  a  book,  the  name  of  codez  wat  ttill  w^ 
plied  to  them.  (Cie.  Verr,  iL  1, 36  ;  Dig.  82.  tit  1. 
tktl2i  Snetoo.  Anff.  101.)    In  the  time  of  Cicero 


we  find  it  alto  applied  to  the  tablet  on  which  a 
bill  wat  written ;  and  the  tribune,  Comelint,  when 
one  of  hit  colleaguet  forbade  hit  bill  to  be  read  by 
the  herald  or  scribe,  read  it  himtelf  {lepii  eodieem 
tmm;  tee  Cic  m  Vai.  2,  and  Atcon.  Ped.  aa 
Arffum.  ad  Camel,  p.  58.  ed.  Orelli).  At  a  ttill 
lator  period,  during  the  time  of  the  emperors,  the 
word  wat  oted  to  ezprett  any  collection  of  lawa 
or  conttitotiont  of  the  emperara,  whether  made  by 
private  individoals  or  by  public  authority.  See 
the  following  articles. 

The  diminutive  eodteilbu,  or  rather  eodieSU,  wat 
used  much  in  the  same  way  as  codez.  It  originally 
signified  tablets  of  the  kind  described  above,  and 
was  sabsequently  employed  to  indicate  any  small 
book  or  document,  made  either  of  parchment  or 
paper.  (Cic.  PkU.  viiL  10,  ad  Fam.  vi  18;  Suet 
OUmd.  29.)  Respecting  its  meaning  in  connec- 
tion with  a  person^  testament,  see  Tmtamsn- 
Tuv.  [L.  S.] 

CODEX  GREGORIA'NUS  and  HERMO- 
OENIA'NUS.  It  does  not  appear  ijuite  certain 
if  this  title  denotes  one  collection  or  two  collec- 
tions. The  general  opinion,  however,  is,  that  then 
were  two  codices  compiled  respectively  by  Oiego- 
rianus  and  Hermogenianut,  who  are  tometimea. 
though  incorrectly,  called  Oregorint  and  Hermo- 
genet.  The  codez  of  Giegonannt  wat  divided 
mto  bookt  (the  number  of  wUch  is  not  known),  and 
the  books  were  divided  into  titles.  The  fragments 
of  this  codez  begin  with  constitutions  of  Septimius 
Severus,  ▲.  d^  196,  and  end  with  those  of  Diocletian 
and  Maximian,  ▲.  d.  285 — 805.  The  codez  of 
Heimogenianut,  to  for  at  we  know  it,  it  only 
quoted  by  titlei,  and  it  only  containt  coottitutiont 
of  Diocletian  and  Mazimian,  with  the  ezception  of 
one  by  Antoninut  Caracalla ;  it  may  perh^w  have 
contitted  of  one  book  only,  and  it  may  have  been 
a  kind  of  lupplement  to  the  other.  The  name  Her- 
mogenianut  it  always  placed  after  that  of  Qregori- 
anus  when  this  code  is  quoted.  According  to  the 
Consultationes,  the  codez  of  Henaogenianos  alto 
contained  constitutions  of  Valens  and  Valentiniaa 
II.,  which,  if  true,  would  bring  down  the  compiler 
to  a  time  some  years  later  than  the  reign  of  Coo- 
stantine  the  Great,  under  whom  it  is  generaUy  as- 
sumed that  he  lived.  Thete  codicet  were  not 
made  by  imperial  authority  ;  they  wars  the  work 
of  private  individuals,  but  apparently  soon  came  to 
be  conridered  as  authority  in  courts  of  justice,  at  it 
thown  indirectly  by  the  met  of  the  Theodosian  and 
Justinian  codes  being  formed  on  the  model  of  the 
Codez  Grcgorianut  and  Hermogeniannt.  (Zim- 
mern,  (TeaoJUdb^  (fof  AomueJkM  iVmilreoft^ 
1826;  Hugo,  Lekrimek  der  OemsUekU  dst  Rom. 
RBdUa,  Beriin,  1832 ;  ^V^.  Cod.  Ortg,  et  Horm. 
in  Schulting^t  JvritpnidmHa  Vst.  Ac.,  and  in  the 
Jmt  CiviU  Am^udm.  BeroL  1815  ;  BOcking,  /a- 
atUuiUmm.)  [G.  L.] 

CODEX  JUSTINIANE'US.  In  Febraaiy  d 
the  year  ▲.  d.  528,  Juttinian  appointed  a  commia- 
rion,  contitting  of  ten  peraont,  to  make  a  new  col- 
lection of  imp^ial  conttitntionaL  Among  theae  ten 
were  Tribonianua,  who  waa  afterwardt  employed 
on  the  Digeita  and  the  Inttitationea,  and  Theo- 
philut,  a  teacher  of  law  at  Conttantinople.  The 
commiition  wat  directed  to  compile  one  code  fiftnn 
ihoie  of  Gregorianna,  Hermqgemanua,  and  Theo- 
dotiut,  and  ahio  firmn  the  oonttitaticna  of  Theo- 
dotiut  made  subsequently  to  his  code,  from  those 
of  lua  fDcoeisoii^  and  noni  the  comtitBtioiii  of 
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Jngtiniaii  hnmeli  The  initnictioiis  givoi  to  tiie 
conuniaiioiien  empowered  them  to  omit  mmeeei* 
my  preamUei,  lepetitioni,  oontndietioiii,  and 
obsolete  matter ;  to  ezpieas  Uie  lawi  to  be  derived 
fixHn  the  louiGea  above  mentioned  in  brief  lan- 
guage, and  to  place  them  under  appropriate  titles ; 
to  add  to,  take  from,  or  vary,  the  worda  of  the  old 
eonatitntknii,  when  it  might  be  neoenary ;  hot  to 
retain  the  order  of  time  in  the  seyeral  oonftitutiona, 
by  preeenring  the  datei  and  the  oonanla*  namea, 
and  alio  by  ananging  them  under  their  Beveial 
titles  in  the  order  of  time.  The  oolleotion  was  to 
include  rescripts  and  edicts,  as  well  as  constita- 
taones  properly  so  called.  Foorteen  months  after 
the  date  of  the  commission,  the  code  was  completed 
and  declared  to  be  law  (16th  April,  529)  under 
the  title  of  the  Justinianeus  Codex ;  and  it  was  de- 
dned  that  the  sources  from  which  this  code  was 
derived  were  no  longer  to  have  any  binding  fivoe, 
and  that  the  new  cede  alone  should  be  refored  to 
as  of  legal  authority.    {ComMUL  de  JmiTm.  Ood, 

The  DigMta  or  Pandectae,  and  the  Institutiones, 
wete  oompiled  after  the  publication  of  this  code, 
subsequently  to  which  fifty  decisiones  and  some 
new  constitntiones  also  wers  promulgated  by  the 
emperor.  This  rendered  a  revision  of  the  code 
necessary ;  and  accordingly  a  commission  for  that 
purpose  was  given  to  Tribonianns,  to  Dorotheus,  a 
distinffui^ed  teadier  of  law  at  Berytns  in  Phoenicia, 
and  uree  others.  The  new  code  was  promulgated 
at  Constantin<^,  on  the  16th  November  534,  and 
the  use  of  ^e  dedsbnes,  the  new  oonstitutiones, 
and  of  the  first  edition  of  the  Justinianeua  Codex, 
was  forbidden.  The  second  edition  (mmmda  efjdio, 
repeUla  pradadio^  Oodtm  repdSbM  pradBetkmU)  is 
the  code  that  we  now  jpnssesi,  in  twelve  books, 
each  of  which  is  divided  mto  titles :  it  is  not  known 
how  many  books  the  first  edition  contained.  The 
constitntiones  are  amnged  under  their  sevefal  titles, 
in  the  order  of  time  and  with  the  names  of  the  em- 
perors by  whom  they  were  respectively  made,  and 
their  dMes. 

The  constitutaoDs  in  this  code  do  not  go  fiirther 
back  than  those  of  Hadrian,  and  those  of  the  im- 
mediate suooesson  of 'Hadrian  are  few  in  number ; 
a  cireumstance  owing  in  part  to  the  use  made  of 
the  eariier  codes  in  the  compilation  of  the  Justinian 
code,  and  also  to  the  fret  of  maziy  of  the  earlier 
constitutions  being  incorporated  in  the  writings  of 
the  jurists,  from  which  alone  any  knowledge  of 
many  of  them  could  be  derived.    {OomtHL  Vs 

The  constitutions,  as  they  appear  in  this  code, 
have  been  in  many  cases  altered  by  the  compilers, 
and  consequently,  in  an  historical  point  of  view, 
the  code  is  not  always  trustworthy.  This  fiict 
uipean  from  a  comparison  of  this  code  with  the 
Theodosian  code  and  the  Novellae.  The  order  of 
the  subject-matter  in  this  code  corresponds,  in  a 
certain  way,  with  that  in  the  Digest.  Thus  the 
seven  parts  into  which  the  fifty  books  of  the 
Digest  are  distributed,  correspond  to  the  first  nine 
books  of  the  Code.  The  matter  of  the  three  last 
books  of  the  Code  is  hardly  treated  of  in  the 
Digest  The  matter  of  the  first  book  of  the  Digest 
is  placed  in  the  first  book  of  the  Code,  after  the 
law  relating  to  ecdesiastieal  matters,  which,  of 
coune,  is  not  contained  in  the  Digest ;  and  the 
three  fidlowing  books  of  the  first  part  of  the  Digest 
•orrespond  to  the  second  book  of  the  Code,    The 
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books  of  the  Code^  the  nlnih  tnahdad, 
ooiraspond  respectively,  in  a  genetal  way,  to  the 
ftUowmg  parts  of  the  Digest  Some  of  the  con- 
stitutions which  were  in  the  firat  edition  of  the 
Code,  and  are  referred  to  in  the  Institutiones,  have 
been  omitted  in  the  aeeond  edition.  (Instit  2.  tit 
20.  s.  27 ;  4.  tit  6.  s.  24.)  Several  constitntioM, 
which  have  also  been  lost  in  the  course  of  time, 
have  been  restored  by  Charondas,  Cujacius,  and 
Contius,  from  the  Greek  version  of  them.  (Zim- 
mein,ftc.;  Hugo,JLeMiMl<f0r  GtedUbilscbf  Ami. 
Asote,  Ac*;  Backing, /jisfiMJbMn.)       [Q.L.] 

CODEX  THEODOSIA'NUSw  In  the  year 
429,  Theodosius  II.,  commonly  called  Theodosins 
the  younger,  iq»pointed  a  commission,  consisting  of 
eight  persons,  to  form  into  a  code  all  die  edicta  and 
genendes  constitntaonesfromthe  timeof  Constantins^ 
and  according  to  the  model  of  the  Codex  Gr^go- 
rianus  and  Hermogenianns  {ad  tmiUtmdimem  On- 
goriam  et  Uermogemam  Codiei$),  In  485,  the 
instructions  were  renewed  or  repeated ;  but  the 
commissioners  were  now  sixteen  in  number.  Anti- 
ochus  was  at  the  head  of  both  commissions.  It 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  oriffinally  the  design 
of  the  emperor  not  only  to  mske  a  code  which 
should  be  supplementary  to,  and  a  continuation  o^ 
the  Codex  Greg(»ianns  and  Hermogenianns ;  but 
also  to  compile  a  work  on  Roman  law  from  the 
classical  jurists,  and  the  constitutbns  prior  to  those 
of  Constantino.  However  this  may  be,  ikt  first 
oommission  did  not  aooomplish  this,  and  what  we 
now  have  is  the  code  which  was  oompfled  by  the 
second  commission.  This  code  was  completed,  and 
promulgated  as  law  in  the  Eastem  empire  in  488, 
and  dedared  to  be  the  substitute  for  all  the  con^- 
totions  made  since  the  time  of  Constantino.  In 
the  same  year  (488)  the  code  was  forwarded  to 
Valentinian  III.,  the  son-in-law  of  Theodosius,  by 
whom  it  was  laid  before  the  Roman  Senate,  and 
confirmed  as  law  in  the  Western  empire.  Nme 
ears  later  Theodosius  forwarded  to  Valentinian 
new  constitutions  (aoeagos  oomfiftrfionsiX  which 
had  been  made  since  the  publication  of  the  code ; 
and  these  also  were  m  toe  next  year  (448)  pro- 
mulgated as  law  in  the  Western  empire.  So  tong 
as  a  connection  existed  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  empires,  that  is,  till  the  overthrow  of  the 
latter,  the  name*  Novellae  was  given  to  the  con- 
stitutions subsequent  to  the  code  of  Theodosiua. 
The  latest  of  these  Novellae  that  have  come  down 
to  us  are  three  of  the  time  of  Leo  and  Anthemios, 
▲.  D.  468. 

The  Codex  Theodosianus  consists  of  sixteen 
books,  the  greater  part  of  which,  as  well  as  his 
NovelhM,  exist  in  their  genuine  state.  The  books 
are  divided  into  titles,  and  the  titles  are  sub- 
divided faito  constitntiones  or  laws.  The  valuable 
edition  of  J.  Gothofredus  (6  vols.  foL  Lngd.  1665, 
re-edited  by  Rittec,  Lips.  1786—1745,  6  vols.  foL) 
contains  the  code  in  its  complete  fiinn,  exoept  the 
first  five  books,  for  which  it  was  necessary  to  nae 
the  epitome  contained  in  the  Breviarinm  [Bksvia- 
aiuv].  This  is  ahio  the  case  with  the  edition  ol 
this  code  contained  in  the  Jm  OhiU  AtUejndmmia- 
nmm  of  Berlin,  1815.  But  the  recent  discovery 
of  a  MS.  of  the  Braviarium,  at  Mikn,  by  Clossius, 
and  of  a  Palimpsest  of  the  Theodosian  code  at 
Turin  by  Peyron,  has  contributed  largely  both  lo 
the  critical  knowledge  of  the  other  purts  of  this 
code,  nd  has  added  numenras  genuine  oonstita- 
tioDS  to  the  first  five  books,  particolariy  tc  the 
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fML  Hlnel^  diioovariei  a]io  have  added  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  later  booki,  and  his  edition  of  the 
Theodonan  Code,  Bonn,  1837,  4to,  if  the  Uitett 
and  the  heat 

The  eztraet  or  ejntome  of  the  fint  fire  hooka  in 
the  BreTiarhim  ia  very  icanty  ;  262  lain,  or  fiag- 
menti  of  lawi,  were  omitted,  which  the  diicoTeriei 
of  Cioiiiiia  and  Pejron  reduced  to  200.  More  re- 
emt  diaeoreiies  hr  Carlo  Bandi  a  Veane  at  Turin 
will  add  to  the  6th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  and  16th  hooka. 

The  Novdlae  Cooatitatiooea  anterior  to  the  time 
of  Jnstinian  are  collected  in  liz  hooka  in  the  Jwa 
CSmk  ilNlgwtfteiaNMaR,  Berlin,  1816,  and  in 
Hlnel^  more  recent  edition. 

The  commiinon  of  Theodoeina  waa  empowered 
10  anange  the  conatitntionea  according  to  their 
tnhject,  and  under  each  aabject  aooordmg  to  the 
order  of  time ;  to  eepaiate  those  which  eon- 
tuned  diffennt  matter,  and  to  omit  what  was  not 
enential  or  saperflnous.  The  anangonent  of  the 
Theodosian  code  diffen  in  the  main  from  that  of 
the  code  of  Jnatinian,  which  treats  of  jus  ecdesi- 
astienm  in  the  beginning,  while  that  of  Theodosiiis 
in  the  fint  hook  treats  diiefly  of  ofilees ;  and  the 
second,  third,  finnth,  and  hegmnmgof  the  fifth  book 
treat  <i  joa  prhratnm.  The  order  here  observed, 
as  well  as  in  the  code  which  it  professed  to  feUow 
as  a  model,  was  the  order  of  the  writers  on  the 
BBsetorian  edict  The  eighth  hook  oontaina  the 
laws  aa  to  gifts,  the  penaltiea  of  celibacy,  and  that 
lelafting  to  the  joa  liberomm.  The  ninth  hook 
bi^gina  with  crimes.  The  laws  rdating  to  the 
Christian  chnreh  are  contained  in  the  sixteenth 
and  last  book.  It  is  obvioos  from  the  ciieam- 
nnder  which  the  Theodosian  and  Jostinian 
mn  eompiled,and  firam  a  oonniarison  of  them, 
that  the  Jnatinian  oode  was  greatly  mdebted  to  the 
Theodonan.  TheTheodosian  code  was  also  the  basis 
of  the  edict  of  Theodoric  king  of  the  Ostrq|oths ; 
it  was  epitoiniaed,  with  an  interpretation,  m  the 
Visigoth  Lex  Romaua  [BasviARnrv]  ;  and  the 
Bmgnndian  Lex  Romana,  commonly  called  Papiani 
Libor  Responsoniin,  was  founded  upon  it  [O.  L.] 

CODICILLUS.    [CoDBx.] 

CODON  (a^8wy),abeD.    [Tintinnabuluii.] 

COE'MPTIO.    [Matrimonium.] 

COENA  (Scnnw),  the  principal  meal  of  the 
Greeks  and  RomaiM,  corresponding  to  our  dinner, 
rather  than  supper.  As  the  meals  are  not  always 
deariy  distinguished,  it  will  be  conTenient  to  give 
a  bridT  account  of  all  of  them  under  the  present 
head. 

1.  Qbbbx. — The  materials  fiv  an  aeoonnt  of 
the  Greek  meals,  during  the  classicul  period  of 
Athens  and  Sparta,  are  almost  confined  to  in- 
cidental allnsioDs  of  Plato  and  the  comic  writers. 
Sereral  ancient  authon,  turned  Scivy^AoyiN,  are 
mentioned  by  Athenaeus ;  but,  unfortunately,  their 
writii^  only  surriTe  in  the  fragments  qaiid  by 
him.  His  great  wcric,  the  Deipnosophists,  is  an 
inexhanstibfo  treasury  of  this  kind  of  knowledge, 
but  ill  ananged,  and  with  little  attempt  lo  &- 
tiogiDah  the  customs  of  diflferait  periods. 

The  poems  of  Homer  contain  a  real  picture  of 
casiy  mauners,  in  erery  way  worthy  of  the  anti- 
quarian^ attention.  As  th^  stand  impart  from  all 
other  writings,  it  will  be  con?enient  to  exhibit  in 
one  Tiew  the  state  of  things  which  they  describe. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Homeric  meals  at 
all  s^ee  with  the  customs  of  a  later  period  ;  in- 
dead  it  would  be  a  mere  wafte  of  time  to  attsnpl 
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adapting  the  one  to  the  other.  Athenaav  (L  p.  8) 
who  has  entered  ftiDy  into  the  subject,  remarks  on 
the  smnkr  simplicity  of  the  Homeric  banqneli. 
in.whicn  kings  and  pritate  men  all  partake  of  the 
same  food.  It  was  common  ereo  for  royal  perMBH 
ages  to  prepare  their  own  meals  (IL  ix.  206 — ^218 ; 
comnare  Oen.  xxtil  31),  and  Ulyssea  (Od.  xr. 
822)  decbffes  himself  no  mean  proficient  in  the 
culinary  art  — 

AtuTptvffoi  re  aol  Aari^cu  ind  olyox'^t 

Three  names  of  meals  occur  in  the  Hiad  andOdysMy 
— Apiarw^  Scmror,  S^or.  This  dirision  of  the 
meals  is  ascribed,  in  a  fragment  of  Aeschylus 
quoted  by  Athenaens  (i  p,  11^  to  PaUaMdes. 
The  word  fytarw  unilbrmlT  means  the  eariy  (If^' 
Vs  Od,  xri.  2)  as  Mpror  does  the  bite  meal ;  bvt 
8«i«vor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  used  fiir  either  (74 
iL  381,  Od.  xril  170),  apparentiy  without  any 
reference  to  time.  We  should  be  careful,  how- 
ever, how  we  aivue  from  the  unsettled  hkhtts  of  a 
camp  to  the  reguar  customs  of  ordinafy  life. 

I^om  numerous  passages  in  the  Iliad  and  Odysser 
it  appean  to  have  been  usual  to  sit  during  meal- 
times.   In  the  pabce  of  Telemachus,  before  eatiBg 
a  serrant  brinfls  Minenra,  who  is  habited  as  a 
stranger,  the  xf^v^  or  lustoal  water  **  in  a  golden 

fitcher,  pouring  it  over  a  silver  vessel**  ((M.  l 
36.)  Beei;  mutton,  and  goafk  flesh  were  Um 
ordinary  meats,  usually  eaten  roasted;  yetfinntiM 
lines  (IL  xxi  363) 

'Xlt  M  X^t  (h  lySor,  ^ry^fMMt  wvfl  iroXXf!, 

we  learn  that  boOed  meats  were  held  to  be  fiff  from 
unsavoury.  Cheese,  flour,  and  occasiflnally  fruits, 
alao  fanned  part  of  the  Homeric  meals.  Bread, 
brought  on  in  baskets  (IL  ix.  217),  and  salt  (fiXj^ 
to  which  Homer  gives  too  epithet  iMos)^  are  mei^ 
tioned:  from  Oa.  xvii  463,  the  latter 'mean, 
even  at  this  eariy  period,  to  have  beoi  a  sign  of 
hospitality ;  mOi,xL  122,  it  is  the  mark  of  a 
strange  people  not  to  know  its  use. 

Each  guest  ^ipears  to  have  had  his  own  table, 
and  he  who  was  first  in  rank  pesided  over  tiie 
rest  Menelaas,  at  the  marriage  nast  of  Hermione, 
begins  the  banquet  by  taking  in  his  hands  tiie  side 
of  a  roasted  ox  and  placing  it  before  his  fiiendSi 
(Od,  iv.  65.)  At  the  ssme  entertainment  music 
and  dancing  are  introduced : — **  The  divine  min- 
strel hynuMd  to  the  sound  of  the  Ivre,  and  two 
tumblers  (av6iOTirriip«)  b^gan  the  festive  strain, 
wheding  round  in  the  midst**  It  was  not  beneath 
the  notions  of  those  eariy  days  to  stimulate  the 
hereea  to  battle  (IL  xiL  311), 

^Elfyif  re,  Kp4oair  re,  18i  wAcloit  devac^o'tr, 

and  Ajax  on  his  return  firam  the  contest  with 
Hector  is  presented  by  Agamenmon  with  tha 
Wrra  Baiiwtia, 

The  names  of  sevenJ  articles  of  the  festive  board 
occur  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Knives,  spits, 
cups  of  various  shapes  and  siaes,  botties  made  of 
goat-skin,  casks,  &c.,  are  all  mentianed.  Many 
sorts  of  wine  were  in  use  among  the  heroes ;  soma 
of  Nestor*s  is  remarked  on  as  beins  eleven  years 
dd.  The  Manmean  wine^  so  called  firom  Maron, 
a  hero^  was  especially  celebrated,  and  would  bear 
mingling  with  twenty  times  its  own  quantitr  ojf 
water.  It  may  be  observed  that  wme  was  selmaii 
ifevM^dnnkpttreb    Whstt  Nartor  and  MnehaaQ 
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nt  down  together, "  a  womaa,^*  like  unto  a  god- 
dMB,  leta  l^fon  them  a  poliBhed  table,  wiSi  a 
hnuen  tny,  M  9h  icp6nvw  w6r^  Sn^p,  Then  she 
minglet  a  cup  of  Pnmman  wine  in  Neitor^  own 
goblet,  and  cnta  the  cheeie  of  goatli  milk  with  a 
stfd  knife,  scattering  white  flour  over  it  The 
gaests  drank  to  one  another:  thns  the  gods  (iZ.  It. 
4)  99t94xon^  iwiiXovs,  and  Ulysses  pledged 
Achilles,  saymg,  X^P\  *AxiAci;  (IL  ix.  225).  Wine 
was  drawn  finun  a  larger  vessel  [Cratxe]  into 
the  cups  from  which  it  was  drunk,  and  before 
drinking,  libations  were  made  to  the  gods  by  pour- 
ing some  of  the  contents  on  the  ground,  {it  vii 
480.) 

The  interesting  scene  between  Ulysses  and  the 
swineherd  {Od.  sdv.  420)  gives  a  pvallel  view  of 
early  manners  in  a  lower  grade  of  life.  After  a 
welcome  has  been  given  to  the  stranger,  **  The 
swineherd  cleaves  the  wood,  and  they  place  the 
swine  of  five  yean  old  on  the  heartL  In  the 
goodness  of  his  heart,  Eumaeus  foivets  not  the  im- 
mortal gods,  and  dedicates  the  firstting  lock  with  a 
prayer  for  Ulysses'k  return.  He  next  smites  the 
animal  with  a  piece  of  deft  oak,  and  the  attend- 
ants singe  off  the  hair.  He  then  cuts  the  raw  meat 
all  round  from  the  limbs,  and  laying  it  in  the  rich 
fiit,  and  sprinkling  floor  upon  it,  throws  it  on  the 
fire  as  an  offering  (kwapxh)  to  the  ^ods,  the  rest 
the  attendants  cut  up  and  pierce  with  spits,  and 
having  cooked  it  with  cunning  skill,  draw  off  all, 
and  lay  the  mess  on  the  tables.  Then  the  swine- 
herd stands  up  to  divide  the  portions,  seven  por- 
tions in  all,  five  fiir  himself  and  the  guests,  and 
one  apiece  to  Mercury  and  the  nymphs.** 

There  is  nothing  more  worthy  of  remaik  in  the 
Homeric  manners  than  the  hospitality  shown  to 
strangers.  Befiire  it  is  known  who  they  are,  or 
whence  they  come,  it  is  the  custom  of  the  times  to 
give  them  a  welcome  reception.  (Od.  L  125,  &c) 
When  Nestor  and  his  sons  saw  the  stnmger^ 
"  They  all  came  in  a  crowd  and  saluted  them  with 
the  hand,  and  made  them  sit  down  at  the  feast  on 
the  soft  fleeces  by  the  sea  shore.** 

The  Greeks  of  a  later  age  usually  partook  of 
three  meals,  called  ijcpdrurfjM^  Apiirrop^  and  9fhrrov, 
The  last,  which  corresponds  to  the  Hfnrw  of  the 
Homeric  poems,  was  the  evening  meal  or  dinner  ; 
the  Sptarop  was  the  luncheon ;  and  the  iucpdrurfut, 
which  answers  to  the  Hpurrop  of  Homer,  was  the 
early  meal  or  bieakfut 

The  iLKpdrurfjM  was  taken  immediately  after 
rising  in  the  morning  {i^  s^i^f,  I«6ck,  Aristoph. 
Avet^  1 286).  It  usually  consisted  of  br^d,  dipped 
in  unmixed  wine  (KicfMrrot),  whence  it  derived 
its  name.  (Plut  ^ymp.  viii  6.  §  4  ;  Schol.  ad 
Tktocr,  L  51  ;  Athenaeus,  L  p.  1 1.) 

Next  followed  the  t^iffrov  or  luncheon ;  but  the 
time  at  which  it  was  taken  is  uncertain.  It  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  Xenophon^  Anabasis, 
and  appears  to  have  been  taken  at  different  times, 
as  would  naturally  be  the  case  with  soldiers  in 
active  service.  Snidas  (i.  o.  Luxvw)  says  that  it 
was  taken  about  the  third  hour,  that  is  about  nine 
o*clock  in  the  morning ;  but  this  account  does  not 
anee  with  the  statements  of  other  ancient  writers. 
We  may  oondnde  from  many  circumstances  that 
this  meal  was  taken  about'  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  that  it  answered  to  the  Roman  pnmdmm^  as 
Pltttaidi  (Sffmp,  viii  6.  §  5)  asserts.  Besides 
which  the  time  of  tha  wXi^tfotfra  ^h'opd,  at  which 
ptovlrim»  seem  la  lisva  been  bm^lvt  ftr  tha 
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K^tfTor,  was  from  nine  o*cIock  tiD  noon.  This 
agrees  with  the  account  of  Aristophanes  (Faip. 
605—612),  who  introduces  Philodeon  describing 
the  pleasure  of  returning  home  after  attending  the 
courts,  and  partaking  of  a  good  t/furrov.  The 
courts  of  justice  could  scarcely  have  finished  their 
sittings  by  nme  o*clock.  Timaeus  also  defines 
8ciXi|  «]p«t^  which  we  know  to  have  been  th« 
early  part  of  the  afternoon  [Dixa],  as  the  time 
before  the  ipurrw.  The  ipurror  was  usually  a 
simple  meal,  but  of  course  varied  according  to  the 
habits  of  individuals.  Thus  Ischomaehus,  in  de- 
scribing his  mode  of  life  to  Socrates,  who  greatly 
approves  of  it,  says,  *Apiar^  So-a  fjfrt  K9whs  fi4rrt 
vyw  wkfipfiis  8ii|>ifpc^tr  (Xen.  Oeeom,  xi  18). 

The  prindpal  meal,  howeveiv  was  the  Bthrvok. 
It  was  usually  taken  rather  late  in  the  day,  fiw- 
quently  not  before  sunset.  (Lysias,  e.  EraiotHL 
p.  26.)    Aristophanes  {EeeU  652)  say% 

2o)  9h  fisX^ei, 
Sroy  f  8fiedrovr  th  erovx'^'Sw  Xnnp^  X^^ 
M  Mwrop. 

But  in  order  to  ascertain  the  time  meant  by 
9§Kdwwr  rh  oroixcW,  the  reader  is  refeiVBd  to 
the  artide  Horolooidm. 

The  Athenians  were  a  social  people,  and  were 
very  fond  of  dining  in  oompanT.  Kitertainmsnts 
were  usually  given,  both  m  tlie  heroic  «gea  and 
latter  times,  when  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the 
gods,  either  on  pablic  or  private  occasions ;  and 
also  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birthdays  of  mem- 
bors  of  the  fiunily,  or  of  Olostrions  penons,  whether 
living  or  dead.  Plutarch  (iSjyMp.  viii  1.  §  1) 
speaks  of  an  entertainment  being  given  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  birthdays  both  of  Socrates  and 
Plato. 

When  young  men  wished  to  dine  together  they 
frequently  contributed  each  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
called  ov/mCo\'4,  or  brought  their  own  provisions 
widi  them.  When  the  first  plan  was  adopted, 
they  were  said  tewh  trvftiokmf  Stnrvfir,  and  one 
individual  was  usually  entrusted  with  tiie  money 
to  procure  the  provisions,  and  make  all  the  neces- 
sary preparations.  Thus  we  read  in  Terence 
{Etmuekj  iil  4)  — 

**  Heri  aliquot  adolescentuli  cotmus  b  Pirseo, 
In  hunc  diem  ut  de  symbdis  essemus.  Chaeream 

ei  rei 
Praefecimus :  dati  annuli :  locus,  tempus  consti- 

tntum  est** 

This  kind  of  entertainment  in  which  each  guest 
contributed  to  the  expense,  is  mentioned  in  Homer 
{Od.  I  226)  under  the  name  of  fytofos. 

An  entertainment  in  which  each  person  brought 
his  own  provisions  with  him,  or  at  leaat  con- 
tributed somethinff  to  the  general  stock,  was  called 
Stivvoy  6iwh  owpieof ,  becanse  the  provisions  were 
brought  in  boskets.  (Athen.  viii  p.  865.)  This  kind 
of  entertainment  is  also  spoken  of  by  Xenophon 
(Mem,  iii  14.  §  1). 

The  most  unial  kind  of  entertainments,  how- 
ever, were  those  in  which  a  person  invited  his 
friends  to  his  own  house.  It  was  expected  that  thej 
should  come  dressed  with  more  than  ordinary  care, 
and  also  have  bathed  shortly  before ;  henoe,  when 
Socrates  was  going  to  an  entertainment  at  Aga- 
thonV,  we  an  told  that  he  both  waahed  and  put 
on  his  shoes, — things  which  he  sddom  did.  (Plato^ 
S^fmp^  o.  2.  p.  174.)  Aa  soon  as  the  gnaslB  anhed 
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at  ihe  hoQW  of  their  host,  their  shoes  or  sandals 
wot  taken  off  by  the  slaTes,  and  their  feet  washed 
(hnkAfuf  and  larowiCtw,')  In  ancient  works  of 
art  we  frequently  see  a  ^re  or  other  person  re  - 
pamented  in  the  act  of  taking  off  the  shoes  of  the 
gnesta,  of  which  an  example  is  gi^en,  from  a  terra 
eotta  in  the  British  Mnsenm,  in  p.  308.  After 
their  feet  had  been  washed,  the  ffnests  redined  on 
the  JiXfnu  or  cooehea  (Kol  ?  ijAp  I^  ianplC§ty  rhv 
nfiSoy  tm  KaroK^oiroy  Plato,  Sjfmp.  e.  3.  p.  175). 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  Homer  noTer 
descHbes  persons  as  reclining,  bat  always  as  sitting 
at  their  meals ;  but  at  what  time  the  change  was 
introdnoed  is  uncertain.  MUller  (Doritms^  ir.  8. 
f  1)  oonclndes  from  a  fragment  of  Alcman,  quoted 
by  Athenaeua  (iii.  p.  Ill),  that  the  Spartuis  were 
accustomed  to  recline  at  their  meals  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Alcman.  The  Dorians  of  Crete  always 
est ;  but  the  Athenians,  like  the  Spartans,  were 
seeostomed  to  redine.  The  Greek  women  and 
children,  however,  like  the  Roman,  continued  to 
sit  at  their  meals,  as  we  find  them  represented  in 
andent  works  of  art 

It  was  usual  for  only  two  persons  to  recline  on 
each  conch.  Thus  A^thon  says  to  Aristodemns, 
lif  Vf  'Af>i0T^9)|/M,  Tap*  *Zpv^ifJUixop  KortucXittov: 
and  to  Socrates,  Aci;fM,  "X^parts^  wop'  ifJi^  icarA' 
Kcuro  (Plato,  ^fnq),  c.  3,  4.  p.  175).  Also  at  a 
banquet  given  by  Attagmus  of  Thebes  to  fifty 
Persians  and  fif^  Greeks,  we  are  told  that  one 
Persian  and  one  Greek  redined  on  each  couch. 
In  andent  works  of  art  we  usually  see  the  guests 
icpicaouted  in  this  way ;  but  sometimes  there  is  a 
hover  number  on  one  long  icXlyiy;  see  the  cut 
under  ihe  artide  Stmposiuii.  The  manner  in 
which  they  redmed,  the  cj^im  t^s  KaroffXlo-Mtf , 
as  Plntardi  (J^fmp,  t.  6)  calls  it,  will  be  under^ 
stood  by  referring  to  the  woodcut  already  men- 
tioned, wbtsre  the  guests  are  represented  redining 
irith  thdr  left  arms  on  striped  piUows  (^fltyxc^yM), 
and  having  their  right  free  ;  whence  Ludan 
(JLuipk,  c  6)  speaks  Si  hr*  hytc&vos  9tnrpw, 

After  the  guests  had  placed  themselves  on  the 
«Alnu,  the  wvea  brought  in  water  to  wash  their 
hands  (SSvp  «*r&  X*H^*  iMii).  The  subsequent 
pn)ceediDgs  of  the  dinner  are  briefly  described  in 
two  lines  of  Aristophanes  {Vesp.  1216), 

*T8«p  Korii  x^*P^^  ^^  Tpear4(as  ti<r^4p€ar 

rhe  dinner  was  ihen  served  up  ;  whence  we  read 
in  Aristophanes,  and  ebewhere,  of  riu  Tp€SK-4(as 
dfff4p€»y  by  which  expression  we  are  to  under- 
stand not  merdy  the  dishes,  but  the  tables  them- 
aelves.  (Philoxen.  cgp,  Aiken,  iv.  p.  146,  £)  It  ap- 
pean  that  a  table,  with  provisions  upon  it,  was 
Iklaoed  befiire  each  kXIpti  :  and  tbus  we  find  in  all 
andent  works  of  art,  which  represent  banquets  or 
symposia,  a  small  table  or  tripod  placed  before  the 
itAinf,  and  wben  there  are  more  than  two  persons 
en  the  icXini,  several  of  such  tables.  These  tables 
are  evidently  small  enough  to  be  moved  with 
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In  eatix^,  the  Cheeks  had  no  knives  or  forks, 
but  made  use  of  their  fingers  only,  except  in  eat- 
ing soups  or  other  liquids,  which  they  partook  of 
by  means  of  a  spoon,  called  /tuorlXiy,  fioorpor,  or 
fuhrpas.  Sometimes  they  used  instead  of  a  spoon, 
a  hdlowed  piece  of  bruul,  also  called  itvtrrtk'n. 
(PoDn,  vi  87,  X.  89 ;  Aristoph.  EqmL  1164 ; 
jL  p.  lUHrriXm^    Afker  eating  they  wiped 


ihetr  fingers  on  pieoes  of  bread,  called  ftro/uryddAfeu. 
(Pollux,  vi  93.)  They  did  not  use  any  doths  or 
ni^ins ;  the  x^^P^f^'^P"^  and  ixftayua^  which 
are  sometimes  mentioned  (Pollux,  /.  c),  were  towels, 
which  were  only  used  iHien  they  washed  their 
hands. 

It  appears  that  the  arrsngement  of  the  dinner 
was  entrusted  to  certain  slavesi  (Plato,  Syn^.  c.  3. 
p.  175.)  The  one  who  had  the  chief  maoMement 
of  it  was  called  rptar€(owoUs  or  Tfaw^oK6fun 
(Athen.  iv.  p.  170,  e. ;  PoUnx,  iii  41,  vi  18). 

It  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  woric  to  give 
an  account  of  the  different  dishes  which  were  in- 
troduced at  a  GredE  dinner,  though  their  number 
is  fiv  below  those  which  were  usually  partaken 
of  at  a  Roman  entertainment  The  most  f^nmufn 
food  among  the  Gredu  was  the  fid(a  (Dor.  /idMa\ 
a  kind  of  frumenty  or  soft  cake,  which  was  pi^ 
pared  in  different  ways,  as  anpears  by  the  various 
names  which  were  siven  to  it  (Polluz,  vi  76.) 
The  f^Ca  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Aristophanes. 
The  ^vcrrii  f^Cuf  of  which  Philodeon  partakes  on 
retornmg  home  from  the  courts  (Aristoph.  Vtip. 
610),  is  said  by  the  Scholiast  to  have  been  made 
of  bariey  and  wine.  The  fidCa,  continued  to  the 
latest  times  to  be  the  common  food  of  the  lower 
classes.  Wheaten  or  barley  bread  was  the  seeond 
most  usnal  spedes  of  food ;  it  was  sometimes  made 
at  home,  but  more  usually  bought  at  die  maiket  df 
the  iproTMXcu  or  6prtm\t9€s,  The  veoetablea 
ordinarily  eaten  were  mallows  (ftaXixi|)»  lettuces 
(dptSoO,  cabbittes  (/kt^cvoiX  beans  {ic6afUH\ 
lentils  (^weof),  &c  Pork  was  the  most  frvonrite 
animal  food,  as  was  the  case  among  the  Romans ; 
Plutarch  (^S^fsip.  iv.  5.  §  1)  calls  it  rh  9ucau6ren'w 
icp4as.  Sausages  also  were  very  oonunonly  eaten. 
It  is  a  curious  fiwt,  which  Plato  (De  Rtp,  iii 
c.  13.  p.  404)  has  remariced,  that  we  never  read 
in  Homer  of  the  heroes  partaking  of  fish.  In  later 
times,  however,  fish  was  one  of  the  most  fiivonrite 
foods  of  the  Greeks,  insomuch  so  that  the  name  of 
^09  was  applied  to  it  icav^  ^ox^«  (Athen.  vii 
p.  276,  e.)  A  minute  account  of  the  fishes  which 
the  Gneks  were  accustomed  to  eat,  is  given  at  the 
end  of  the  seventh  book  of  Athenaeus,  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order. 

The  ordinary  meal  for  the  fiunily  was  cooked 
by  the  mistress  of  the  house,  or  l^  the  female 
slaves  under  her  direction ;  but  for  special  occa- 
sions profesdonal  cooks  (juirf^ipot)  were  hired,  of 
whom  there  appear  to  have  been  a  great  number. 
(Diog.  Lagrt  ii  72.)  They  are  fr^uently  men- 
tioned in  the  firagments  of  the  comic  poets ;  amd 
those  who  were  acquainted  with  all  the  refine- 
ments of  their  art  were  in  great  demand  in  other 
parts  of  Greece  beddes  their  own  counHy.  The 
Sicilian  cooks,  however,  had  the  greatest  reputa- 
tion (Plato,  De  Rep,  iii  &  13.  p.  404),  and  a 
Sicilian  book  on  cookery  by  one  Mithaecus  is 
mentioned  in  the  Gorgias  of  Plato  (c.  156.  p.  518. 
Compare  Maxim.  Tyr.  Dm»  iv.  5)  ;  but  the  most 
celebrated  work  on  the  subject  was  the  ra<rrpo- 
Xeiyla  of  Archestratus.    (Athen.  iii  p.  104.  b.) 

A  dinner  given  by  an  opulent  Athenian  usually 
consisted  of  two  courses,  called  respectivdy  vp&rm 
TpdartCu  and  8«^efMU  rpdwt(au  Pollux  (vi  83), 
indeed,  speaks  of  three  courses,  which  was  the 
number  at  a  Roman  dinner;  and  in  the  same 
way  we  find  other  writers  under  the  Roman 
empire  speaking  of  three  courses  at  Greek  din- 
ners; but  before  the  Roman  conqoeat  of  Qreeoe 
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and  the  introduction  of  Roman  coBtoma,  we  only 
read  of  two  courses.  The  first  course  «nbraced 
the  whole  of  what  we  consider  the  dinner,  namely, 
fish,  poultry,  meat,  &c. ;  the  second,  which  cor- 
responds to  our  dessert  and  the  Roman  beHana^ 
consisted  of  different  kinds  of  fruit,  sweetmeat 
confections,  &c 

When  ihe  first  course  was  finished  the  tablet 
were  taken  away  (olipciy,  iindptuf,  ^iralpcty, 
i/^euptuff  iK^4p€ip^  fiaurrd(€t¥  ria  rpaw4(as\  and 
water  was  giren  to  the  guests  for  the  purpose  of 
washing  their  handsL  Crowns  made  of  garlands  of 
flowers  were  also  then  given  to  them,  as  well  as 
various  kinds  of  perfumes.  (PhilylL  e^,  Aikm,  iz. 
p.  408,  e.)  Wine  was  not  drunk  till  the  first 
course  was  finished  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  guests 
had  washed  their  hands,  unmixed  wine  was  intro- 
duced in  a  huge  goblet,  oilled  furdt^iwrpop  or  fjiera- 
riirrpis,  of  which  each  drank  a  little,  after  pouring 
out  a  small  quantity  as  a  libation.  This  liba- 
tion was  said  to  be  made  to  the  **  good  spirit  ^ 
{^ryaBov  Balfwpos\  and  was  usually  accompanied 
with  the  singing  of  the  paean  and  the  playing  of 
flutes.  After  this  libation  mixed  wine  was 
brought  in,  and  with  their  first  cup  the  guests 
drank  to  Aihs  Xctriipos,  (Xen.  i%mp.  ii.  1 ;  Plato, 
Symp.  &  4.  p.  176  ;  Diod.  Sic.  iv.  3 ;  Suidaa,  b.  v. 
*AyaBov  Aaipbomts.)  With  the  owovScU,  the  Scirvoy 
dosed  ;  and  at  the  introduction  of  the  dessert 
(8c6rcpeu  rpear4(eu)  the  w^of,  ffvfiwSauttfj  or 
K&ftos  commenced,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in 
the  article  Symposium.  (Becker,  CSIuriUes,  vol  i 
pp.411— 450.) 

2.  Roman.  In  the  following  account  of  Roman 
meals,  we  take  the  ordinary  life  of  the  middle  ranks 
of  society  in  the  Augustan  age,  noticing  incidentally 
the  most  remarkable  deviations,  either  on  the  side 
of  wimitive  simplicity  or  of  late  refinement 

The  meal  wiui  wMch  the  Roman  sometimes  be- 
gan the  day  was  the  jcNtocM/wM,  a  word  derived, 
as  Isidore  would  have  us  believe,  amumo  tohendo^ 
and  answering  to  the  Greek  iucpdrurfui,  Festus 
tells  us  that  it  was  also  called  prandieda  oTmlatmn. 
Thoogh  by  no  means  uncommon,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  usual,  except  in  the  case  of 
chUdren,  or  sick  persons,  or  the  luxurious,  or,  as 
Nonius  adds  (De  lU  Ob,  i.  4),  of  labouring  men. 
An  irreffular  meal  (if  we  may  so  express  it)  was 
not  likely  to  have  any  very  regular  time :  two  epi- 
grams of  Martial,  however,  seem  to  fix  the  hour  at 
about  three  or  four  o^cIock  in  the  morning.  (Mart 
iS^.  xiv.  233,  viiL  67.  9.)  Bread,  as  we  learn 
from  the  epigram  just  quoted,  formed  the  substan- 
tial part  of  this  early  breakfost,  to  which  cheese 
(Apol.  Met  i  p.  no,  ed.  Franco!  1 621%  or  dried 
firuit,  as  dates  and  raisins  (Suet  Aug,  76)  were 
sometimes  added.  The  jeniaaUmn  of  Vitellius 
(Suet  Vit.  c.  7.  c.  13)  was  doubtless  of  a  more 
solid  character ;  but  this  was  a  case  of  monstrous 
luxury. 

Next  followed  the  premdium  or  luncheon,  with 
persons  of  simple  habits  a  frugal  meal  — 

**  Quantum  interpellet  inani 
Ventre  diem  durore.** 

Hor.  Sat  I  6,  127,  128. 

As  Horace  himself  describes  it  in  another  place 
(Sat,u.Z  17), 

**  Cum  sale  panis 
Latrantem  stomachum  bene  leniel,** 
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agreeably  with  Seneca^  aocoont  (Ep,  84),  Pmii 
ilemde  $iceut  et  sme  menaa  prandiu$n^  pMt  quod 
mon  $mU  knamdae  mauau.  From  the  latter  pas- 
sage we  learn  incidentally  that  it  was  a  hasty 
meal,  such  as  saal<»s  (Juv.  Sat,  vL  101)  and  soldiers 
(Liv.  xxviil  14)  partook  of  when  on  duty,  with- 
out sitting  down.  The  pramdhtm  seems  to  have 
originated  in  these  military  meals,  and  a  doubt  has 
heen.  enterteined  whether  in  their  ordinary  lifo  the 
Romans  took  food  more  than  once  in  the  day. 
Pliny  (Ep,  iiL  6)  speaks  of  Aufidius  Bassns  as  fol- 
lowing the  oNciMrf  custom  in  taking  luncheon  ;  but 
aaain  (Ep,  iii  1),  in  describing  the  manners  of  an 
old-fashioned  person,  he  mentions  no  other  meal 
but  the  oo&M,  The  following  references  (Sen.  Ep, 
87 ;  Cic.  <m/  Jtt.  V.  1 ;  Mart  vi  64)  seem  to  prove 
that  luncheon  was  a  usual  meal,  although  it  can- 
not be  supposed  that  there  were  many  who,  like 
Vitellius,  could  avail  themselves  of  all  the  various 
times  which  the  different  fiishions  of  the  day  al- 
lowed (Suet  Vit.  13).  It  would  evidently  be 
absurd,  however,  to  \kj  down  uniform  rules  for 
matters  of  individual  caprice,  or  of  fiwhion  at  best 
The  prtmdimm^  calleil  by  Suetonius  {Aug.  78) 
e3m$  meridiamu^  was  usually  taken  about  twelve 
or  one  o'clock.  (Suiet  Oal,  58,  Ckuid,  34.)  For 
the  luxurious  palate,  as  we  gather  incidentally 
from  Horace's  satires,  very  different  provision  was 
made  from  what  was  described  above  as  his  own 
simple  repast  Fish  was  a  requisite  of  the  table 
(SaLu.2,  16)  — 

"  Foris  est  piomus^  et  atrum 
Defendens  pisces  hyemat  more,** 

to  which  the  choicest  wines,  sweetened  with  the 
finest  honey,  were  to  be  added — 

*  Niii  Hymettia  mella  Folemo 
Ne  biberis  diluta,^ 

which  latter  practice  is  condemned  by  the  leoned 
gastronomer  {Sai,  iL  4.  26),  who  recommends  m 
weaker  mixture — 

**  Leni  praecordia  mulso 
Prolueris  melius,** 

and  gravely  advises  to  finish  with  mulberries  fresh 
gathered  in  the  morning  {Ibid,  21 — 23 ;  see  Tate*s 
Horace^  2nd  ed.  pp.  97 — 106). 

The  words  of  Festus,  coena  apud  anUqvoi  dioe- 
bcUur  quod  nwie  prandium^  have  given  much  trouble 
to  the  critics,  perhi^  needlessly,  when  we  remem- 
ber the  change  of  noun  in  our  own  country.  If 
we  tnuidate  coena,  as  according  to  our  notions  we 
ought  to  do,  by  **  dinner,**  they  describe  exactiy 
the  alteration  of  our  own  manners  during  the  last 
century.  The  analogy  of  the  Greek  word  8«rnwir, 
which,  according  to  Athenaeus,  was  used  in  a 
similar  way  for  Apurrop^  also  affords  assistance. 
Another  meal,  termed  mermidat  is  mentioned  by 
Isidore  and  Festus,  for  which  several  refined  di»- 
tinctions  are  proposed ;  but  it  is  not  certain  th%t 
it  really  differed  firom  the  prandiwm. 

The  table,  which  was  made  of  citron,  maple-wood, 
or  even  of  ivory  (Juv.  Sai,  xi.),  was  covered  with 
a  mantda^  and  each  of  the  diffinent  courses,  some- 
times amounting  to  seven  (Juv.  SaL  i.  95),  served 
upon  a  fereuiMm  or  waiter.  In  the  **  munda 
supellex  **  of  Horace,  great  care  was  taken 

**  Ne  turpe  toral,  ne  sordida  mappa 
Cormget  nares  ;  ne  non  et  canthams  et  fanz 
Ostendat  tibi  te.**  Ep,  I  5.  93—24. 
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And  OD  the  nme  occanon,  tli«  whole  dmner,  which 
ooanited  of  Tcgetablei,  was  lerred  up  on  a  liogle 
platter  (y.  2). 

To  return  to  oar  description,  the  dhiner  Ufually 
consiated  of  three  cooraee :  first,  the  prommlsit  or 
oHtBeoena  (Cic.  ad  Fam,  iz.  20),  called  also  guatoHo 
(Petron.  Sat,  31),  made  up  of  all  sorts  of  stimu- 
lants to  the  appetite,  such  as  those  described  by 
"         (iSitiLa9), 
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"  Rapnla,  lactocae,  radices,  qualia  lassum 
Perrellunt  stomachum,  siser,  alec,  &ecula  Coa.*^ 

E^  abo  (Cic.  ad  Fam,  iz.  20 ;  Hor.  ^Is^.  L  3.  6) 
were  so  indispensable  to  the  first  course  that 
they  almoat  saTo  a  name  to  it  (o6  ooo  C/s^m  ad 
maiay.  In  &e  pronadtU  of  Trunalchio'S  supper 
(Petron.  31)  —  probably  desisned  as  a  satire  on 
the  emperor  Nero — an  ass  of  Corinthian  brass  is 
mtrodnoed,  bearing  two  panniers,  one  of  white, 
the  other  of  black  olires,  corered  with  two  large 
dishes  inscribed  with  Trimalchio^  name.  Next 
come  donnice  {gUrti)  on  small  bridges  sprinkled 
with  poppy-seed  and  honey,  and  hot  sausages  (lomo- 
eda)  oa  a  silver  gridiron  {cratiada\  with  Syrian 

Kmes  and  pomegranate  berries  underneath.  These, 
werer,  were  imperial  luxuries  ;  the  fimgality  of 
Martial  only  allowed  of  lettuce  and  Sicenian  oliTes ; 
indeed  he  himself  tells  us  that  the  promMUtM  was 
a  refinement  of  modem  luxury  (.^  xiii.  14.  1). 
Macrobius  {SaL  iL  9)  has  left  an  authentic  recoid 
of  a  eoena  pomtifiaan  (see  Hor.  Camn,  ii.  14.  28), 
gxren  by  Lentnlus  on  his  election  to  the  office  of 
Innen,  in  which  the  first  course  alone  was  made 

Lof  the  following  dishes:  —  Serend  kinds  of 
1-fish  (edUm,  oitrm$  erudas^  pdoride*^  ^pomdj/U^ 
gbfoomaridety  mKriost  pwrpurae^  htdami  a&i  et 
wign)^  tlmishes,  asparagus,  a  fitted  hen  (gaOma 
oAttf),  beocaficoes  (>Seaifa&w),  netUea  (wiwas), 
the  hannches  of  a  goat  and  wild  boar  (bimbi  eapra- 
gmi^  apmgni)^  rich  meats  made  into  pasties  {ndHUa 
m  forma  Mw&ito),  many  of  which  are  twice  re- 
peated in  the  inTentory. 

It  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this  work  eyen 
to  mention  all  the  dishes  which  fonned  the  second 
coarse  of  a  Roman  dinner,  which,  whoever  likes, 
may  find  minutely  described  in  Bulengerus.  (De 
Qmrnmisj  ii  and  ill)  Of  birds,  the  Guinea  hen 
{A/tu  avi$\  the  pheasant  {fAastana,  so  called  firom 
Phasis,  a  river  of  Colchis),  and  the  thrush,  were 
most  in  repute ;  the  liver  of  a  capon  steeped  in 
milk  (Pliny),  and  beccaficoes  (Jioedtdas)  dressed 
with  pepper,  were  held  a  delicacy.  (Mart  iii.  6.) 
The  peaoick,  according  to  Macrobius  (Sat,  il  9), 
was  fint  introduced  by  Hortensius  the  orator,  at 
an  inaugural  supper,  and  acquired  such  repute 
among  the  Roman  gourmands  as  to  be  com- 
monly sold  for  fifty  denarii  Other  birds  are 
mentioned,  •  as  the  duck  (omu,  Mart  xiiL  52), 
especially  its  head  and  breast ;  the  woodcock 
(crflo^eM),  the  turtle,  and  flaminffo  (phoemeopterug^ 
Mart  xiil  71),  the  tongue  of  which.  Martial  tells 
oa,  especially  commended  itself  to  the  delicate 
palate.  Of  fish,  the  variety  was  perhaps  still 
greater :  the  charr  (Korus),  ihe  turbot  (rftom&aw), 
the  stmgeon  (ocijpeMer),  the  mullet  (nmUut)^ 
were  highly  prized,  and  dressed  in  the  most 
various  faahions.  In  the  banquet  of  Nasidienus, 
an  eel  is  brought,  garnished  with  prawns  swim- 
ming in  the  sauce.  (Mart  Xmna^  xiii.)  Of  solid 
meat,  poik  seems  to  have  been  the  fiivourite  dish, 
flspedally  anddng-pig  (Mart  xiiL  41) ;  the  paps 


of  a  sow  served  up  in  milk  (wfiMii,  Ibid.  Ep.  44X 
the  flitch  of  bacon  {pdaw^  Ep,  55),  the  womb  of 
a  sow  (fw/M,  JSp,  56),  are  all  mentioned  by 
Martial  Boar^  flesh  and  venison  were  alio  in 
high  repute,  especially  the  former,  described  by 
Juvenal  (Sat.  L  141)  as  ammal  propter  eonvitia 
natum.  Condiments  were  added  to  most  of 
these  dishes:  such  were  the  muria^  a  kind  of 
pickle  made  from  the  tunny  fish  (Mart  xiii  103)  ; 
the  gamm  todontm^  made  from  the  intestines  of 
the  mackerel  (90imber\  so  called  because  brought 
from  abroad  ;  alee^  a  sort  of  brine  ;  /Si&r,  the  sedi- 
ment of  wine,  Ac,  for  the  receipts  of  which  we 
must  again  refer  the  reader  to  Catios^s  learned 
instructor.  (Hor.  Std,  it  4.)  Several  kinds  of 
fimgi  (Ibid,  v.  20)  are  mentioned,  trufles  (hoUti\ 
mushrooms  (teAsrw),  which  either  made  dishes  by 
themselves,  or  formed  the  garniture  fiir  larger  dishes. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  aHutu  of  im- 
perial Rome  wars  at  all  behind  oanelves  in  the 
preparation  and  arrangements  of  the  table.  In  a 
large  household,  the  functionaries  to  whom  this 
important  part  of  domestic  economv  was  entmsted 
were  fioar,  the  butler  (promu»\  tne  cook  (arcki- 
magirH9\  the  arranger  of  the  dishes  (ttrwior\ 
and  the  carver  (oarptor  or  $eit»or),  Carring  was 
taught  as  an  art,  and,  according  to  Petronius  (35, 
36),  performed  to  the  sound  of  music,  with  i^ypro- 
priate  gesticulations  (Juv.  Sat.  v.  121), 

**  Nee  minimo  sane  discrimine  refert 
Quo  vultu  lepores  et  quo  gallina  secetur.** 

In  the  supper  of  Petroniua,  a  large  round  tray 
(fyrmimm^  rtpomtarimm)  is  brought  in,  with  the 
signs  of  the  lodiae  figured  all  round  it,  upon  each 
of  which  the  artid^  (ttrwctor)  had  placed  some  ap- 
prooriate  viand,  a  goose  on  Aquarius,  a  pair  oi 
scales  with  tarts  (aenftfitos)  and  cheesecakes  (pla- 
oeaftw)  in  each  sode  on  Libra,  &c.  In  the  middle 
was  placed  a  hive  supported  by  delicate  herbage. 
Presently  finir  slaves  come  forward  dancing  to  Uie 
sound  of  music,  and  take  away  the  upper  part  ot 
the  dish  ;  beneath  appear  all  kinds  of  dressed 
meats  ;  a  hare  with  wings,  to  imitate  Pegasus, 
in  the  middle  ;  and  four  figures  of  Marsyas  at  the 
comers,  pouring  hot  sauce  {^amm  piperatum)  over 
the  fish,  that  were  swimming  in  the  Euripus  be- 
low. So  entirely  had  the  Romans  lost  all  shame 
of  luxury,  since  ^e  days  when  Cmcius,  in  support* 
ing  the  Fannian  law,  charged  his  own  age  with 
the  enormity  of  introducing  the  porcM  Tryanug 
(a  sort  of  pudding  stnfled  with  the  flesh  of  other 
animals,  Macrob.  Sat,  il  2). 

The  belkria  or  dessert,  to  which  Horace  aMudes 
when  he  says  of  Tigellius  ab  ovo  UnuB  ad  maia 
eUaretf  consisted  of  finite  (which  the  Romans 
usually  ate  uncooked),  such  as  almonds  (amgffdalae\ 
dried  grapes  (uvae  pattae),  dates  (  palmula&j  laryth 
toitf  daetglt)  ;  of  sweetmeats  and  confections,  called 
edmUa  meUUa^  dmldariOf  such  as  cheesecakes  (c»- 
pediae^  erudida^  Uba^  plaeentney  artologam),  almond 
cakes  (coptoe),  tarts  (»er&liiae\  whence  the  maker 
of  them  was  called  pidor  da&^San'iM,  placentariu$^ 

We  will  now  suppose  the  table  spread  and  the 
guests  assembled,  each  with  his  nu^opa  or  napkin 
(Mart  xii.  29%  and  in  his  dinner  dress,  called 
ooeRotoria  or  atbUorion  usually  of  a  bright  colour 
(Petron.  e.  21),  and  variegated  with  flowers.  First 
they  took  off  their  shoes  for  fear  of  soiling  the 
couch  (Mart  iii  80),  which  was  often  inlaid  with 
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nan  or  tortoiieihell,  and  corcced  with  doth  i 
Kolif.     Next  they  laid  down  ta  St  (Hot.  5a 
L  4.  39),  tha  head  reg^ng  on  the  Isft  elbow  an 
ntpported   by   cutbioni.     (Mart  iii.  8.)      There 
were  otuslly,  but  not  alwaye,  tbira  an  the  ame 
couch  (Hor.  Sat.  I  *.  SG),  Ue  middle  pUea  bemg 
esteemed  the  moat  hononrable.     Anmnd  the  tablet 
■tood  the  fwrTaiiU  (numLtfn)  clothed  ta  a  tnnic 
(Hor.  Sat.  il  6.  107),  and  girt  with  napkini  (SueL 
OaL  26} :  eome  remored  the  diiha  and  wiped  the 
tablei  with  a  rough  cloth  (gamtape.  Hot.  SoL  iL 
8. 1 1 X  Dthen   nie   the  goeati  water  for   their 
handi,  or  cooled  the  R»m  with  &iii.   (MarL  i 
BZ)    Here  itood  aa  Ea*tem  youth  (Jut.  Sat. 
6S)  behind  hi>  nuutcc^  conch,  ready  to  amw 
the  nDi»  of  the  Gngen  {digiii  enpilut.  Hart.  i 
89),  while  olhera  bore  a  large  platter  (taasHURwi 
of  difienmt  kindi  of  meat  to  the  gne«t«.    (Hor.  & 


16.) 


r.7)- 


It  allei 


D  had  taken  place 
la  in  Ciceio'i  day 


It  two  o^olock  and  dine 
at  three,  honn  which  leem  to  hare  been  obierved, 
■t  lent  by  the  higher  daiiea,  long  after  the  An- 
gnitui  age.  (Matt.  ir.  8.  S,  iL  53.  3;  Cic  ad 
Pom.  ix.  26  ;  Plin.  Ep.  iiL  1.}  When  Jonnal 
mentioDi  two  o'clock  ai  a  dinner  hour,  he  eri- 
dently  meaai  ■  cenian  on  the  Ininiy  of  ^e  penon 
named  {Sal.  L  19,  £0), 

"  Enl  ab  telma  Marina  bibiL" 
In  the  banqnat  of  Naiidleniu,  about  the  nme  hoar 
{■  iaiended  when  Huaee  nyi  to  Fandamni, 
"  Nam  mihi  qnaaenti  conriTain  dictna  here  illic 
Db  Radio  potare  die." 

Horace  and  Maecenaa  nied  to  dine  at  a  hite 
hour  aboat  nmaet.  (Hoi.  Sat.  iL  7.  33,  E^.  L 
G.  3.)    Perhau  tha  variout  itatemanU  of  dauical 


Is  (which  two  wordt  perhapi  conveyed  to  a 
Roman  ear  nearly  the  Nime  distinction  a«  our 
dining-room  and  parlonr).  The  somuCw,  in  rich 
men'fl  houaes,  was  fitted  up  with  great  ma^fieence. 
(Sen.  Ep.  90.)  Suetoniui  (Ktro,  31)  mentione  a 
aappertnom  in  the  golden  palace  of  Nero,  coa- 
ttnicted  like  a  theatre,  with  ahifting  tcenea  to 
change  with  every  coane.  In  the  midit  of  tha 
coenatio  were  let  three  couchee  (frtc^Mu),  answer- 
ing in  ih^ifl  to  the  iqaan,  ai  the  long  aemicircular 
«Hlchta  (o^nuta)  did  to  the  oval  tables.  An 
accmmt  of  (he  diipoaitton  of  the  conchei,  and  of 
the  place  which  each  gueat  occnpied,  is  given  in 
tha  article  TajCLiNiMii. 

The  Qreeki  and  Romaui  were  accoitoroed,  in 
later  timea,  to  recline  at  their  meali ;  though  thii 
practice  could  not  have  been  of  great  antiquity  in 
Qitece,  ainca  Homer  oaver  deacribea  penoni  ai 
reclining,  but  alwayt  ai  nttuw,  at  their  meali. 
Isidore  of  Seville  {Or^.  nx.  11)  alao  attributu 
the  nme  practice  to  the  ancianl  Komana.  Even 
in  the  time  of  the  early  Roman  emperors,  children 
in  families  of  the  highest  rank  used  to  til  together 
at  an  inferior  table,  while  their  fatheii  and  elders 
reclined  on  couches  at  the  upper  part  of  the  room, 
(Tacit  Aim.  liiL  16 ;  Soet  A^.  66,  daml.  S2.) 


imon  with  the  other  aex.  (Varro,  op. 
/lii.  Or^-n.  11;  Val.  Mai.  ill.  §3.)  It  ap- 
Iderad  more  daocoit,  and 
rity  and  pnri^  of  ancient 
,  more  especially  if  many 
Lt,  on  the  other  hand,  ve 
where  there  wai 
indelicate  in  their 
flie&,  representing 
tha  visit  of  Bacchus  to  lami,  Erigone,  instead  of 
sitting  on  the  oanoh,  reclines  upon  it  in  the  boaom 
of  hei  lather.  In  Juvenal  {Sat.  iL  120)  a  bride 
radinea  at  the  marriage  supper  on  tha  boaom  of 
her  husband  ;  which  is  illustiated  by  the  following 
woodcut,  taken  from  Mont&ucon  {A^  Btp.StfpL 
iiL  86). 


It  aaema  intended  lo  represent  a  icana  of  porftet 
matrimonial  (alici^.  The  husband  and  wifa  ra- 
dine  on  a  safa  of  rich  mataria]!.  A  thrae-lwad 
table  is  spread  with  viands  bafara  them.  Tbeii 
two  Boni  are  in  front  of  tha  sob,  one  of  them  sit- 
ting, in  the  manner  above  deaoibed,  on  a  low 
stool,  and  playing  with  the  dog.  Sereial  femalea 
and  a  boy  are  p^orming  a  pieca  of  music  for  tha 
entartaioment  of  the  maniad  fair. 

It  baa  been  already  remarked  that,  before  lying 
down,  tha  sbo«  or  landala  won  taken  off.  In  *J1 
the  ancient  paintings  and  baa-reliefa  illiiitnlive  cf 
this  subject,  we  see  the  gueals  reclining  wjtji  naked 
feet ;  and  in  those  of  tham  which  contain  tbn 
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fimmiite  aatjeet  of  the  Tiait  of  Baedmi  to  leania, 
we  obBerre  a  finm  pexfoiming  for  Baochus  thii 
office.  The  preoeding  woodcut,  taken  from  a  terra 
eotta  m  the  Brituh  Museum,  repreeenting  thia 
sabject,  both  showa  the  naked  feet  of  Icaroa,  who 
has  portly  raiaed  hmuelf  from  his  couch  to  welcome 
his  guest,  and  also  that  Bacchus  has  one  of  his 
feet  alreadv  naked,  whilst  the  fium  is  in  the  act  of 
ranoTing  the  shoe  from  the  other.  [B.  J.] 

COENA'CULUM.     [DoMUfl.] 
COEN A'TIO.    [CoENA,  p.  808,  a.] 
COEN ATO'RIA.     [Coina,  p.  307,  h. ;  8yn- 

THS8I8.] 

COONATI.  The  following  passage  of  Ulpian 
(Frag,  tit  26.  §  1)  will  ezpUun  the  meaning  of 
this  term :  — 

"  The  hereditates  of  intestate  inflenui  belong  in 
the  first  place  to  their  sni  heredes,  that  is,  chilcuen 
who  are  in  the  power  of  the  parent,  and  those  who 
are  in  the  place  of  children  (as  grandchildren  for 
instance)  ;  if  there  are  no  sui  heredes,  it  belongs  to 
the  oonsanguinei,  that  is,  biothen  and  sisters  by 
the  same  fiuher  (it  was  not  necessary  that  they 
ahoold  be  by  the  same  mother) ;  if  Uiere  are  no 
eoDsaagninei,  it  belongs  to  the  remaining  nearest 
Bgnati,  that  is,  to  the  cognati  of  the  male  sex,  who 
trace  their  descent  through  males,  and  are  of  the 
nme  fiunilia.  And  this  is  provided  by  a  law 
of  the  Twelve  Tables :  —  ^t  mtettaio  moriimr  ad 
mnu  iarsB  tue  adt,  agnatu*  proximM$  fomUiam 

Cognati  are  all  those  who,  aooordmg  to  the  Jus 
Gentium  or  Jus  Natnrale,  are  sprung  from  one  per- 
son, whether  male  or  female  (cognati . .  quasi  ex 
unoBati,Dig.  Sa tit  8.  s.  1.  §  1.).  PureNatunlis 
Cognatio  exists  between  a  woman,  who  is  not  in 
mann,  and  her  children,  whether  bom  in  marriage 
sr  not ;  and  among  all  persons  who  are  akin  merely 
through  the  mother,  without  any  respect  to  mar- 
riage. Consequently,  children  of  one  mother  be- 
gotten in  marriage  and  not  begotten  m  maiiiaffe, 
and  children  of  one  mother  begotten  in  marriage  by 
different  Others,  are  cognati.  The  natural  relation- 
sh^  by  procreation  was  called  natuialis,  as  op- 
posed to  cogn&tio  civilis  or  l^tima,  which,  though 
founded  on  the  natuialis  cognatio,  leceired  from 
positive  law  a  distinct  charMter.  This  natuialis 
cognatio  was  often  simply  called  cognatio,  and  the 
QTilis  or  legitima  was  called  agnatio.  Natuialis 
cognatio  then,  simply  in  itself,  was  no  drilis  cog- 
natio ;  but  agnatio  was  both  cognatio  natoralis  and 
civilia. 

A  correct  notion  of  the  term  asnatus  cannot  be 
had  without  referring  to  the  notion  of  the  patria 
potestaa,  and  to  one  of  the  senses  of  the  word 
fiunilia      In  one  sense,  then,  fiunilia  signifies  all 
those  free  persons  who  are  in  the  power  (in  patria 
potestate  manuve)  of  the  same  Roman  citizen,  who 
waa  paterfiunilias,  or  head  of  a  fiunilia ;  and  in 
thia  sense  fiunilia  signifies  all  those  who  are  united 
in  one  body  by  this  common  bond.    It  is  a  general 
term  which  comprehends  all  the  agnati.     The 
legitimate  children  of  sons  who  were  not  eman- 
cipated were  in  the  patria  potestas,  conseqnentiy 
formed   port  of  the   fcmi'lift^  and  were   agnati. 
Adopted  children  were  also  in  the  adoptive  fii,ther*8 
power  ;  and  conseqnentiy  w^e  agnati,  though  they 
were  not  naturales  cognati     Accordingly,  if  the 
legal  agnatio,  which  arose  fit>m  adoption,  was  dis- 
solTed  by  emancipation,  there  remained  no  cognatio : 
bflU  if  the  agnatio,  wldch  arose  from  cognatio^  was 
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dissolved  by  emancipation,  there  still  remauied  the 
natnralis  cognatio.  The  paterfiunilias  maintained 
his  power  over  his  &milia  so  long  as  he  lived,  ex- 
cept over  those  who  were  emancipated,  or  passed 
into  another  fiunilia,  or  in  anv  way  sustained  a 
deminutio capitis.  On  his  death,  theoonunon  bond 
of  the  patria  potestas  was  dissolved,  and  his  sons 
became  respectively  heads  of  fiunilies  ;  that  is,  of 
persons  who  were  m  their  power,  or,  with  respect 
to  one  another,  were  agnati  But  all  these  persons 
continued  to  be  members  of  the  some  fiunilia  ;  that 
is,  they  were  still  agnati,  and  conseqnentiy  the 
agnatio  subsisted  among  persons  so  long  as  they 
could  trace  back  their  descent  through  males  to  one 
common  paterfiunilias. 

Agnati,  then,  may  be  briefly  explained  to  be 
those  ^  who  would  be  in  the  patria  potestas,  or  ta 
jut^  as  a  wife  in  mamu  viri,  or  in  the  manus  of  a 
son  who  is  in  the  fiither^  power,  if  the  paterfimii- 
lias  were  alive  ;  and  this  is  true  whether  such 
perM>ns  ever  were  actually  so  or  not**    (Hugo, 

The  imperfection  of  an  individual,  as  a  liviqg 
being,  is  completed.  Pint,  by  marriage,  which  unites 
two  perMns  of  dififorent  sexes  in  a  society  ht  life. 
Second,  the  imperfection  of  an  individud  which 
arises  from  his  limited  existence,  is  comfdeted  in 
the  institation  of  Roman  law  in  the  patria  potestas, 
to  which  is  attached,  partly  as  a  further  develop- 
ment, partly  as  a  more  natunl  or  less  legal  analogy, 
kinship:  **as  a  further  development  in  agnatio^ 
which  is  only  the  residuum  of  a  previous  «Ti*tmg 
patria  potestas  with  constant  continuation;  as  a 
natural  analogy  in  cognatio,  in  which  the  jus  gen- 
tium recognises  the  community  of  individuals 
which  rests  on  descent,  as  the  jus  civile  in 
agnatic.**  (Savigny,  ^sCmm,  &c.  voL  L  p  34 1,  &c) 

We  must  suppose  then,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
clear  notion  of  agnatio,  that  if  the  male  from 
whom  the  agnati  claim  a  common  descent  were 
alive,  and  they  were  all  in  his  power,  or  in  his 
numus,  or  in  the  manus  of  those  who  are  in  his 
power,  they  would  all  be  agnati.  In  order,  then, 
that  agnatio  may  subsist  among  peisons,  the 
male  fiiom  whom  the  descent  is  dauned  must  have 
lost  his  patria  potestas  by  death  only,  and  not  by 
any  capitis  deminutio,  and  conseqnentiy  not  by 
any  of  his  children  passing  into  any  other  patria 
potestas,  or  into  the  manus  viri,  which  would  in 
effect  be  passing  into  another  agnatio ;  for  a  person 
could  not  at  the  same  time  be  an  agnatus  of  two 
altogether  diffecent  fiamOies.  Accordingly,  adoption 
destroyed  the  former  agnatio,  and  the  emancipa- 
tion of  a  son  took  away  all  his  rights  of  agnatio, 
and  bit  former  agnati  Icrt  aU  their  rigbu  agaimt 
him. 

The  legal  definition  (Gains,  iii  10)  that  agnati 
are  those  who  are  connected  by  l^tima  cognatio, 
and  that  legitima  cognatio  is  the  cognatio  through 
persons  of  the  male  sex,  must  be  viewed  solely 
with  reference  to  the  natural  relation  ;  for  agnatio, 
as  a  civil  institution,  comprehended  those  who  were 
adopted  into  the  fiunilia ;  and  further,  those  who 
were  adopted  out  of  the  fiunilia  lost  their  former 
agnatic 

The  meaning  of  oonsanguinei  has  already  been 
given  by  Ulpian.  Those  who  were  of  tiie  same 
blood  by  both  parents,  were  sometimes  called 
germani ;  and  consanguine!  were  those  who  had  a 
common  finther  only ;  and  nterini  those  who  had  a 
common  mother  o^y. 
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Tl. 

TriUTUs, 
TrltavU. 

6. 

J 

AUviii.- 
5. 

.1. 

Abavui, 
Abaria.- 

4. 

I 

Proaviu, 
Proavia.- 

8. 

I 
11. 

Atiu, 
AtU.  - 


V. 

L-Ahpatruot, 

Abamlta, 

AtwTuneulua, 

Abmatertara. 

6. 

It. 
— Propatruni, 

PraunitfU 
ProaTunculiu 
Promatert.-^ 
6. 


It. 


I 


Pater, 
Mater. 

I. 

I 


lii. 

—  Patniut, 

Amlta,      i—Horam, 
Avunculus,        FOlos, 
Mater.  Mi«.-i      FlUa. 
4.  S. 

II.  ill. 

—  Patnnii, 

Amlta,       I— Proplor, 
Avunculus,       Sobrlno, 
Matertera.—  SobrinaTe 
3. 


II  BATB 

j    de  cu^us 
cognation  e 
I  quaeritur. 


i. 

—  Frater, 
Soror, 
2. 


*■      1 

11.  lU. 

ConsobrlnnsL.8obrlnut, 

Consobrloa.     Sobrina. 

4.  6. 


If. 

Horuro, 

Filius. 

FUia. 

8. 


J. 


IL 

Borum, 
Nepos, 
Nends. 

.i: 

Horum, 

Pronepos, 

PronepCis. 

6. 

1 

T. 

Horum, 

Abnepos, 

AbnepCls. 

6. 


iU. 

Horam, 

FiUw, 

Fill*. 

5. 

I 

Horum, 
Nepos, 

Neocla. 


I. 
FiUus, 
FUia. 

1. 

L 

Nepos, 
Neptls. 

S. 

A. 

Pronepos, 
ProneptiSL 

8. 

.1. 

Abnepos, 
Almeptk. 

4. 

I 

T. 

Adnepos, 

Adneptia. 

5. 

ii. 

Trioepot, 

TrinepUs. 

6. 

This  table  shows  all  the  degrees  of  cognatio. 
The  degree  of  relationship  of  any  given  person  in 
this  steroma,  to  the  person  with  respect  to  whom 
the  r  lationship  is  inquired  afier  (it  earns,  &c.),  is 
indicated  by  the  figures  attached  to  the  seTeral 
words.  The  Roman  numerals  denote  the  degree 
of  cognatio  in  the  canon  law ;  and  the  Arabic 
numerals,  the  degrees  in  the  Roman  or  Ciyil  law. 
The  latter  mode  of  reckoning  is  adopted  in  Eng- 
land, in  ascertaining  the  persons  who  are  entitled 
as  next  of  kin  to  the  personal  estate  of  an  intestate. 
(n  the  canon  law,  the  munber  which  expresses  the 
ooUatenl  dinree  is  always  the  greater  of  the  two 
nambers  (when  they  are  differant)  which  express 
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the  distanee  of  the  two  parties  from  the  eommoD 
ancestor ;  bat  in  the  dvil  law,  the  degree  of  re- 
lationship is  asoertained  by  counting  from  either  of 
the  two  persons  to  the  other  through  the  common 
ancestor.  All  those  words  on  which  the  same 
Roman,  or  the  same  Arabic,  nnmends  occur,  re- 
present persons  who  are  in  the  same  degree  of 
cognatio,  aocording  to  these  respectiye  laws,  to  the 
person  is  aow^  &c.  (Hugo,  LArituhf  &c. ;  Mare- 
soil,  LekrlituA^  &c. ;  Dig.  38.  tit  10,  De  CfradOna, 
Ac  I  Ulpianns,  ^W^.  ed.  Rocking ;  Bdcking,  Jn- 
ttUuiumen.)  [G.  L.] 

CO'GNITOR.    [Actio.] 

COGNO'MEN.    [NoMBN.] 

COHERES.    [HsKBS.] 

COHORS.    [EzBROTUs.] 

COLA'CRETAB  (msAmp^cu,  also  called 
KsiAayp^ai),  the  name  of  Teiy  ancient  magistiatet 
at  Athens,  who  had  the  management  of  all  financial 
matters  in  the  time  of  the  kings.  They  are  said 
to  hare  deriyed  their  name  from  collecting  certain 
parts  of  the  victims  at  sacrifioes  {in  rov  Ayc^iv 
riu  KatKas),  The  l^giskiture  of  Solon  left  the 
Colacretae  nntonched;  bat  Clebthenes  deprired 
them  of  the  chaige  of  the  finances,  which  he  tiana- 
feired  to  the  Apoidectae,  who  were  established  in 
their  stead.  [Apodsctab.]  Ftom  this  time  the 
Colacretae  had  only  to  proride  for  the  meals  in  the 
Piytaneiom,  and  snbsequently  had  likewise  to  pay 
the  fees  to  the  dicasts,  when  the  practice  of  paying 
the  dicasts  was  introdaced  by  Pericles.  (Anstoph. 
r«ip.  693,  724,  with  Schol. ;  Etym.  M.  Phot  He- 
sych.  Said.  Tim. ;  Ruhnk.  ad  Tim.  Plat,  Lett.  p.  1 71 ; 
Bdckh,  PvbL  Boon.  ofAthmt,  p.  173.  &c.,  2nd  ed.) 

COLLA'TIO  BONO'RUM.  [BonorumCol- 

LATIO.] 

COLLEGATA'RIU&  [Lbgatum.] 
COLLE'GIUM.  The  penoni  who  fixrmed  a 
Gollegimn,  were  called  edSigae  ta  aodalti.  The 
word  colleginm  properly  expressed  the  notion  of 
sereral  penons  being  nnited  in  any  office  or  for 
any  common  porpose  (Lir.  z.  18»  22 ;  Tadt  Anm. 
iiL  31)  ;  it  afterwards  came  to  sign^  a  body  of 
persons,  and  the  union  which  bound  them  together. 
The  collegiam  was  the  Iroi^a  of  the  Greeks. 

The  notion  of  a  collegiam  was  as  follows :  — 
A  collegiam  or  corpus,  as  it  was  also  called,  most 
consist  of  three  persons  at  least  (Dig.  50.  tit  16. 
s.  85.)  Persons  who  legally  formed  such  an  asso- 
ciation were  said  eorpui  Aooens,  which  is  equira- 
lent  to  oar  phrase  of  being  incorporated  ;  and  in 
later  times  they  were  said  to  be  eorporati^  and  the 
body  was  called  a  corporatio.  Those  who  fiurmed 
the  public  reyenues,  mines,  or  salt  works  {taUnae) 
might  haye  a  corpus.  The  power  of  fbrming  snch 
a  coU^um  or  sodctas  (for  this  term  also  was 
nsed),  was  limited  by  yarious  l^ges,  senatuscon- 
sulta,  and  imperial  constitutions.  (Dig.  3.  tit  4.) 
Associations  of  individuals,  who  were  entitled 
to  haye  a  corpus,  could  hold  proper^  in  com- 
mon ;  they  coald  hold  it,  as  the  Roman  jurists 
remark,  just  as  the  state  held  property  (res  oom- 
mtoMt).  These  collegia  had  a  common  chest,  and 
coold  sue  and  be  sued  by  their  syndicus  or  actor. 
That  which  was  due  to  the  collegium  or  uniyersitas 
(for  this  was  a  still  more  general  term),  was  not 
due  to  the  individuals  of  it ;  and  that  which  the 
collegium  owed,  was  not  the  debt  of  the  individuals. 
The  property  of  the  collegiam  was  liable  to  be 
seised  and  sold  for  its  debts.  The  coUecinm  or 
uniyersitas  was  governed  by  its  own  ngdaticBs, 
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wliidk  niglit  be  may  legnlationi  that  tho  membem 
•greed  npon,  prorided  they  were  not  contmrj  to 
kw:  this  proTisioD,  ai  Gains  oonjectiirei  (Dig. 
47.  tit  22X  wae  deriTed  from  a  law  of  Solon, 
which  he  quotes.  The  coUegtiiin  still  subsisted, 
though  all  the  original  members  were  changed. 
Collegia  of  all  kinds  may  be  riewed  under  two 
aspects,  —  as  having  some  object  of  administrati<m 
eiUier  public  or  not  public,  which  object  is  often 
the  main  purpose  for  which  they  exist,  or  as  being 
capable  of  holding  property  and  contracting  and 
owing  obligations.  As  haying  some  object  at  ad- 
ministration, they  are  Tiewed  as  units  (magislzatos 
municipales  cum  unum  magistratum  admmistrent, 
etiam  unius  hominis  Tioem  sustinent  (Dig.  50.  tit  1. 
s.  25).  As  having  a  capacity  to  hold  property,  they 
are  purely  fictitions  or  artBcial  personages,  and, 
consequently,  thus  conoeiTed,  it  is  not  all  the  mem- 
bers who  are  supposed  to  compose  this  artificial 
penon,  but  the  members  are  the  living  persons  by 
whoae  agency  this  artificial  penon  does  the  acts 
which  are  neoesnry  for  the  acquisition  and  admi- 
nistiation  of  its  property.  It  is  only  with  reference 
to  the  purposes  of  ownership  and  contracts,  that  an 
artificial  perMo  has  an  existence  as  a  person.  There 
are  some  further  remarks  under  UNivinsiTika. 

A  lawfully  constituted  ooUegimn  was  legiti- 
mum.  Associations  of  individuau,  which  affected 
to  act  as  collegia,  but  were  forbidden  by  law,  were 
called  illidt& 

It  does  not  appear  how  collegia  were  fanned, 
except  that  some  were  specially  established  by  legal 
authority.  (Liv.  r.  50,  52  ;  Suet  Cbsn  42,  Avg, 
32 ;  Dig.  S.  tit  4.  s.  1.)  Other  collegia  were 
probably  formed  by  voluntary  associations  of  indi- 
viduals  nnder  the  provirions  of  some  general  legal 
authority.  This  siroposition  would  account  for  Uie 
foct  of  a  great  number  of  collegia  being  fonoaed  in 
the  course  of  time,  and  many  of  them  being  occa- 
tionally  suppressed  as  not  legitima. 

Some  of  these  corporate  bodies  resembled  our 
companiea  or  guilds  ;  such  were  the  fiibrarum,  pis- 
torum,  Ac.  cc^egia.  (Lampridius,  Aleg.  Severm^ 
S3.)  Others  were  of  a  religious  chancter  ;  such 
as  the  pontificum,  augnrum,  fratrnm  arvalixmi 
collegia.  Others  were  bodies  concerned  about 
government  and  administration ;  as  tribunomm 
plebis  (Liv.  xlii  32),  quaestorum,  decurionum 
coUegiiL  The  titles  of  numerous  other  collegia 
may  be  collected  from  the  Roman  writers,  and 
book  inscnptioiis. 

Aocoiding  to  the  definition  of  a  collegium,  the 
eonsnls  being  only  two  in  number  were  not  a  col- 
legium, though  each  was  called  oollega  with  re- 
speet  to  the  other,  and  their  union  in  office  was 
called  collegium.  The  Romans  never  called  the 
indiridual  who,  for  the  time,  filled  an  office  of 
perpetual  continuance,  a  umversitas  or  collegium, 
for  that  would  have  been  a  contradiction  in  terms, 
which  it  has  been  reserved  for  modem  times  to 
introduce,  under  the  name  of  a  corporation  sole. 
But  the  notion  of  one  person  sncoeedinff  to  all  the 
rights  of  a  predecessor  was  fomiliar  to  ue  Romans 
in  the  case  of  a  single  heres,  and  the  lame  notim 
must  have  existed  with  respect  to  individuals  who 
held  any  office  in  perpetual  succession. 

According  to  Ulpian,  a  universitas,  though  re- 
duced to  a  single,  member,  was  still  considered  a 
imiveisitas  ;  for  the  individual  possessed  all  the 
nriits  of  the  univerritas,  and  used  the  name  by 
wUeh  it  was  distinguished.    (Dig.  3.  tit  4.  s.  7.) 
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When  a  new  member  was  taken  into  a  colle- 
gium, he  was  said  ahoptari^  and  the  old  members 
were  Hud  with  respect  to  him,  ywMJpers  m  colUffmm, 
The  mode  of  filling  up  vacancies  would  vary  in  dif- 
ferent collegia. 

Civitates  and  res  publicae  (civil  conmiunities) 
and  municipia  (in  the  later  sense  of  the  term) 
were  viewed  as  fictitiotts  penoos. 

According  to  Pliny  (^.  v.  7  ;  UIp.  Fr,  tit  22. 
a  5)  res  publicae  and  munidpia  could  not  take 
as  heres ;  and  the  reason  given  is,  that  they  were  a 
corpus  incertum,  and  so  could  not  oemare  ktrtdHa' 
Urn;  that  is,  do  those  acts  which  a  heres  himself 
must  do  in  order  to  show  that  he  consents  to  be  a 
heres,  for  the  heres  could  not  in  this  matter  act 
by  a  representative.  A  res  pnblica,  therefore,  as 
being  a  fictitious  person,  csuld  not  do  the  neoesMuj 
act  Municipia,  like  other  fictitions  penons, 
could,  however,  acquire  property  in  other  ways, 
and  by  means  of  other  persons,  whether  bond  or 
fiwe  (Dig.  41.  tit  2.  a  1.  §22) :  and  they  could 
take  fideicommissa  under  the  senatuseonsultum 
Apronianum  which  was  passed  in  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  and  extended  to  licita  collegia  in  the 
time  of  M.  Aurelius.  (Dig.  34.  tit  5.  s.  21.)  By 
another  senatuseonsultum,  the  liberti  of  municipia 
might  make  the  municipes  their  heredes.  The  gods 
could  not  be  made  heredes,  except  such  deities  as 
possessed  this  capacity  by  special  senatasoon- 
sulta  or  imperial  constitutions,  such  as  Jupiter 
Tarpeius,&c.  (Ulp. /V.  tit  22.  a  6.)  By  a  con- 
stitution of  Leo  (Cod.  vi  tit  24.  a  12)  ciritates 
obtained  the  capacity  to  take  property  as  heredea. 
As  early  as  the  time  of  Nerva  and  Hadrian,  dvi- 
tates  could  take  Iq^acies. 

Though  civitates  within  the  Roman  empire 
could  not  originally  receive  gifts  by  will,  yet  in- 
dependent states  could  receive  gifts  in  that  way 
(Tadt  Aim,  iv.  43),  a  case  which  foniishes  no 
objections  to  the  statement  above  made  by  Pliny 
and  Ulpian.  In  the  same  way  the  Roman  state 
accepted  the  inheritance  of  Attains,  king  of  Per- 
gamus,  a  gifi  which  came  to  them  from  a  foreigner. 
The  Rooian  lawyers  considered  such  a  gift  to  be 
accepted  by  the  jus  gentium.  (Dig.  3.  tit  4  ;  47. 
tit  22  ;  Savigny,  Sgttem^  &c.  vol.  il  pw  235.  &c) 

[UNIVBRBITikS.]  [G.  L.J 

COLONATUS,  COLO'NI.  The  Coloni  of 
the  later  Imperial  period  formed  a  dass  of  agri- 
culturists, whose  condition  has  been  the  subject  of 
daborate  investigation. 

These  Coloni  were  deswnated  by  the  various 
names  of  Coloni,  Rustid,  Originarii,  Adscriptitii, 
Inquilini,  Tributarii,  CensitL  A  person  might  be- 
come a  Colonus  by  birth,  with  reference  to  which 
the  term  Originaiius  was  used.  When  both  the 
parents  were  Coloni  and  belonged  to  the  same 
master,  the  children  were  ColanL  If  the  father 
was  a  Colonus  and  the  mother  a  slave,  or  con- 
versely, the  children  followed  the  condition  of  the 
mother.  If  the  fiuher  was  free  and  the  mother  a 
Colona,  the  children  were  Coloni  and  belonged  to 
the  master  of  the  mother.  If  the  fother  was  a 
Colonus  and  the  mother  free,  the  children  before 
the  time  of  Justinian  followed  the  condition  of  the 
fiither:  afterwards  Justinian  declared  such  chil> 
dren  to  be  free,  but  finally  he  reduced  them  to  the 
condition  of  Coloni.  If  both  parents  were  Coloni 
and  belonged  to  different  masters,  it  was  finally 
settled  that  the  masters  should  diride  the  chUdrni 
I  between  them,  and  if  there  was  an  odd  ona^  it 
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Bhoald  go  to  the  owner  of  the  mother.  If  a  man 
liTed  far  thirty  yean  aa  a  Coloniu,  he  became  the 
Colonufl  of  the  owner  of  the  land  on  which  he 
lived  ;  and  though  he  was  still  free,  he  coold 
not  leave  the  land:  and  a  man  who  had  pos- 
letsed  for  thirty  years  a  oolonus  belonging  to 
another,  could  defend  himself  against  the  daims  of 
the  former  owner  by  the  Praescriptio  triginta  an- 
nonun.  A  constitation  of  Valentinian  III.  de- 
clared how  free  persons  might  become  Colon!  by 
agreement ;  and  thoogh  there  is  neither  this  nor 
any  nmilar  r^golatlon  in  the  Code  of  Justinian, 
there  is  a  passage  which  apparently  recognises 
that  perMos  might  become  Coloni  by  such  agree- 
ment   (Cod.  zL  tit  47.  s.  22.) 

The  Coloni  were  not  slaves,  though  their  con- 
dition in  certain  respects  was  assimilated  to  that 
of  slaves  ;  a  circumstance  which  will  ezphun  their 
being  called  send  teixae,  and  sometimes  being  con- 
trasted with  liberL  They  had,  however,  connu- 
bium,  which  alone  is  a  characteristic  that  dis- 
tinguishes them  clearly  fix»m  slaves.  (Cod.  zL  tit 
47.  s.  24.)  But,  like  slaves,  ther  were  liable  to 
corporal  punishment,  and  they  had  no  right  of 
action  against  their  master,  whose  relation  to 
them  was  expressed  by  the  term  Patronus.  (Cod. 
Theod.  V.  tit  11.)  The  oolonus  was  attached 
to  the  soil,  and  he  could  not  be  permanently 
separated  horn  it  by  his  own  act,  or  by  that 
of  his  patnmus,  or  by  the  consent  of  the  two. 
The  patronus  could  sell  the  estate  with  the  coloni, 
but  neither  of  them  without  the  other.  (Cod.  zL 
tit  47.  8.  2.  7.)  He  could,  however,  transfer 
superabundant  colon!  from  one  to  another  of  his 
own  estates.  When  an  estate  held  in  common 
was  divided,  married  persons  and  reUtions  were 
not  to  be  separated.  The  ground  of  there  being 
no  legal  power  of  separating  the  coloni  and  the 
estate  was  the  opinion  that  such  an  axnmgement 
was  fevourable  to  agriculture,  and  there  were  also 
financial  reasons  for  this  rule  of  law,  as  will  pre- 
sently appear.  The  only  case  in  which  the  oolonus 
could  be  separated  from  the  land  was  that  of  his 
becoming  a  soldier,  which  must  be  considered  to 
be  done  with  the  patronus  consent,  as  the  b^irden 
of  recruiting  the  army  was  imposed  on  him,  and  in 
this  instance  the  state  dispensed  with  a  general 
rule  for  reasons  of  public  convenience. 

The  colonus  paid  a  certain  yearly  rent  for  the 
land  on  which  he  lired :  the  amount  was  fixed  by 
custom  and  could  not  be  raised  ;  but  as  the  land- 
owner might  attempt  to  raise  it,  the  colonus  had  in 
such  case  for  his  protection  a  right  of  action 
against  him,  which  was  aa  exception  to  the  gene- 
iSi  rule  above  stated.  (Cod.  zi.  tit  47.  s.  5.) 
There  were,  however,  cases  in  which  the  rent  was 
fixed  by  agreement 

A  further  analogy  between  the  condition  of 
Servi  and  Coloni  appears  from  the  fiict  of  the  pro- 

Eerty  of  Coloni  being  called  their  Peculium.  It  is 
owever,  distinctly  stated  that  they  could  hold  pro- 
perty (Cod.  Theod.  r.  tit  1 1)  ;  and  the  expressions 
which  declare  that  they  could  have  nothing  **  pro- 
pria **  (Cod.  zi.  tit  49.  s.  2)  aeem  merely  to  de- 
clare that  it  was  not  propria  in  the  sense  of  their 
haring  power  to  alienate  it,  at  least  without  the 
consent  of  their  patnmi.  It  appears  that  a  co- 
lonus could  make  a  will,  and  that  if  he  made 
none,  his  property  went  to  his  next  of  kin ;  for  if 
a  bishop,  presbyter,  deacon,  &&,  died  intestate 
and  witnout  kin,  his  property  went  to  the  church 
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or  conyent  to  which  he  belonged,  except  such  as  he 
had  as  a  colonus,  which  went  to  his  patronus,  who 
with  respect  to  his  ownership  of  the  land  is  called 
Dominus  possessionis.  (Cod.  Theod.  v.  tit  3.) 
Some  classes  of  Coloni  had  a  power  of  alienating 
their  property.  (Cod.  xi  tit  47.  s.  23.) 

The  hmd-tax  due  in  respect  of  the  land  ooenpied 
by  the  colonus  was  paid  by  the  dominus  ;  but  the 
eoloni  were  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  poU-taz, 
though  it  was  paid  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
dominus  who  recovered  it  fix>m  the  eolonua.  The 
liability  of  the  oolonns  to  a  poll-tax  explains  why 
this  class  of  persons  was  so  important  to  the  state, 
and  why  their  condition  could  not  be  changed 
without  the  consent  of  the  state.  It  was  oolj 
when  the  colonus  had  lired  as  a  free  man  for 
thirty  years  that  he  could  maintain  his  freedom  by 
a  praescriptio,  but  Justinian  abolished  this  prae- 
scriptio, and  thus  empowered  the  dominus  to  asseti 
his  right  after  any  lapse  of  time.  (Cod.  zi  tit  47. 
s.  23.)  With  respect  to  their  liability  to  the  pdl- 
taz,  the  colon!  were  called  iribiUanif  cenaiti  or 
eauUms  abnowii,  ad»anptiUi^  adior^ttUiae  eoHdmomu, 
and  enuUma  adteripH,  This  term  adscriptio  ap- 
pears to  have  no  rdTerence  to  their  being  attached 
to  the  Und,  but  it  refers  to  their  liabiHty  to  the 
poU-taz  as  being  rated  in  the  taz-books,  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  that  the  Qreek  term  for  Ad- 
scriptitius  is  *Eyear6ypai^s, 

Am  the  Coloni  were  not  servi,  and  as  the  dass 
of  Latin!  and  peregrin!  hardly  ezisted  in  the  later 
ages  of  the  Empire,  we  must  consider  the  Coloni 
to  have  had  the  Oivitas,  such  as  it  then  was ;  and 
it  is  a  consequence  of  this  that  they  had  connnbium 
generally.  A  Constitution  of  Justinian,  however 
{Nov.  22.  c.  1 7),  declared  the  mairiage  of  a  oolaniu, 
who  belonged  to  another  person,  and  a  free  woman 
to  be  void.  The  Constitution  does  not  seem  to 
mean  any  thing  else  than  that  in  this  case  the 
Emperor  took  away  the  Connubimn,  whether  for 
the  reasons  stated  by  Savigny,  or  for  other  reasona, 
is  immaterial.  This  special  ezoeption,  howeyer, 
proves  the  general  rule  as  to  Coimubinm. 

The  origin  of  these  Coloni  is  uncertain.  They 
appear  to  be  referred  to  in  one  passage  of  the 
Digest  (Dig.  30.  s.  112),  under  the  name  of  In- 
quUinus,  a  term  which  certainly  was  sometimes 
applied  to  the  whole  class  of  ColonL  The  passage 
states,  that  if  a  man  bequeaths,  as  a  legacy,  ue 
inquiiini  without  the  praedia  to  which  they  adhere 
(sine  praediis  qttibus  adhaermi\  it  i^  a  void  legacy. 
Savigny  conceives  that  this  passage  may  be  ex- 
plained without  considering  it  to  refer  to  the 
Coloni  of  whom  we  are  speaking;  but  the  ex- 
planation that  he  suggests,  seems  a  yeiy  forced 
one,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  his  ezplanation 
of  another  passage  in  the  D^est  (50.  tit  16.  s.  4). 
The  condition  of  the  old  Clients  seems  to  bear 
some  relation  to  that  of  the  Colon!,  but  all  historical 
traces  of  one  dass  growing  out  of  the  other  are 
entirely  wanting. 

Sarigny  obscsrves  that  he  does  not  perceive  any 
historioal  connection  between  the  villeins  (vUlatn) 
of  modem  Europe  and  the  Coloni,  though  there  is 
a  strong  resemblance  between  their  respective  con- 
ditions. There  were,  however,  many  important 
distinctions  ;  for  instance,  the  ^lein  serrioes  due 
to  the  lord  had  nothing  corresponding  to  them  in 
the  case  of  the  Coloni,  so  fiir  as  we  Imow.  Some 
modem  writers  would  hastily  infer  an  historical 
connection  of  institutions  which  happen  to  haye 
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KCMOiblanoei.  Littletoii^  TeDorea,  leetion  172, 
Ac,  and  Bracton  (foL  6.  24),  maj  be  oonnilted  aa 
to  the  inddenta  of  ViUeioage. 

ThJa  Tiew  of  the  condition  of  the  Coloni  ia  from 
Savigny^  Eany  on  the  anbject,  which  ia  tzanalated 
in  tha  Philological  Moaenm,  toL  iL 

The  qneation  of  the  origin  of  theae  Coloni  ia 
esDnmed  at  great  length  by  A.  W.  Zompt,  Utber 
die  EmtMtAmtg  wid  hutori§eks  EiUwiehelw^  de$ 
CdtmaiM  (Rkmrntcin  Mutettm/yr  Pkilologie,  Neae 
Fol^  1846).    The  author  ia  of  opinion  that  the 
origm  of  the  inatitiition  ii  to  be  tiaeed  to  the 
settlement  of  Germanic  people  by  the  Roman  em- 
peran  within  the  limita  of  the  empire.     The 
carlieat  mention  of  Coloni,  in  the  aenae  in  which 
kia  etwy  tieata  of  than,  ia,  aa  he  atatea,  a  oonati- 
tatioQ  of  Conatantme  ▲.  d.  821  (Cod.  Theod.  9. 
tit  21.  a.  1, 2)  which,  howerer,  girea  no  inform- 
ation abont  their  condition.     Bat  a  later  oonati- 
tation  of  Conatantine,  ▲.  d.  832  (Cod.  Theod.  5. 
tit  9,  de  fbgitiTia  eolonia)  doea  gxre  aome  inform- 
ation.     The  condition  of  theie  fineign  aettlera 
being  once  eataUiahed,  the  author  lappoaea  that 
poorRoman  dtisena  might  enter  into  thia  condition, 
partly  indnced  by  the  adnmtaAe  of  getting  land, 
and  partly,  aa  he  atatei,  though  it  ia  not  dearly 
explained,  by  1ml  eompuldon.    A  conatitation  of 
Theodoaiiia  the  Tomger  (Cod.  Theod.  5.  tit  4,  de 
bonia  militam,  a.  3^  ed.  WenckX  containa  iome 
Tafaiable  information  on  the  colonization  or  aetde- 
Bient  of  the  barbariana,  and  dedarea  them  to 
bdffiDg  to  the  condition  ezpreaied  by  the  term 
Coknatna.    The  term  colonna  often  ocean  in  the 
writers  who  are  excerpted  in  the  Digeat  (41.  tit  2. 
a.  30.  §  5  ;   19.  tit  2.  a.  S,  9.  §  8 ;  19.  tit  1. 
a  18.  §  30,  and  daewhere)  ;  bat  tiieae  Cdoni  are 
ioppoaed  to  be  merdy  a  kind  of  tenanta.    The 
paoage  in  the  Digeat  (30.  a.  112)  which  dtea  a 
conatitntioa  of  Mazcoa  Aurelioa  and  Commodoa, 
IB  aappoaed,  by  Zompt,  to  mean  ordmazy  tenants 
(mieuer,  piiehter)  ;  but  it  moat  be  admitted,  that 
it  is  rather  difficdt  to  accept  thia  explanation,  aa 
already  obaerred.      The  word   Colonatna,  it  ia 
stated,  doea  not  occor  in  the  Digest;  bat  that 
negatire  Act  proTCS  little.     The  most  probable 
sdation  of  the  qnestian  is,  that  the  condition  of 
the  Coloni  mentioned  in  the  Digest  was  the  model 
of  the  condition  of  the  barbariana  who  were  settled 
in  Uie  Roman  empire ;  and  it  is  no  objection  to 
this,  that  the  oondition  of  the  barbarians  might  be 
made  more  bordensome  and  less  free  than  3iat  of 
the  Cohmi,    who  already   existed.      Nor  is  it 
against  thia  soppodtion,  if  the  condition  of  the 
barbarian  Coloni  gradually  became  the  condition 
of  all  the  ColonL    The  reasona  for  fixing  the  bar- 
barian settlers  to  the  soil  are  obviooa  enoogh. 
The  pdicy  of  the  emperors  waa  to  people  ihe 
country,  and  to  disperse  many  of  the  tnbea  whose 
onion  would  have  been  dangerous.    If  the  results 
of  Zampt*s  inquiry  cannot  be  admitted  to  their 
loll  extmt,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  he  has  thrown 
great  lighten  the  subject,  and  probably  approached 
aa  near  aa  posdble  to  the  sdution  of  the  difficulty, 
with  the  exception  of  his  hypothesis,  that  the  co- 
lonatus  originated  entirely  in  tne  settlement  of  these 
barbarians.     It  seems  much  more  probable  that 
the  Romana  modelled  the  barbarian  settlements 

ri  some  institution  that  dready  existed,  though 
fTiaring  institution  might  not  be  precisdy  the 
same  aa  that  sabseqaent  institution  to  which  the 
tnm  ColoDBlns  woa  peculiarly  applied.   [G.  L.] 
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COLO'NIA,  a  colony.  I.  Grbbk.  The  com- 
mon Greek  word  for  a  colony  is  iwoutia  and  for 
a  colonist  6moucos,  We  also  find,  but  not  com- 
monly, hroucta  and  froucos.  (Thnc.  iL  27; 
Arist<^h.  Av,  1307.)  The  former  words  hare 
reference  to  their  bemg  wanderers  from  their  own 
home ;  the  latter  words  to  their  settling  in  a  new 
home.  The  term  icXiipovxta,  indicates  a  diTiuon 
of  conquered  lands  among  Athenian  dtixens,  and 
thoae  who  occupied  such  lands  were  called  jcXij- 
povxoi :  but  as  they  were  thoa  odoniits,  we  some- 
timea  find  the  general  term  of  twoucoi  applied  to 
them.  (Thnc.  t.  116.)  (Vttnel,  JH  Ditatimim 
Voeabak/ntm  KkiipovxoSf  svoucor,  liroutof,  Fhmk- 
fiart,  1839.) 

The  earlier  Greek  ooloniea  were  uaoally  com- 
posed of  men  bonds  of  adTenturera,  who  left  their 
natiTo  country,  with  their  frmiliea  and  property, 
to  aeek  a  new  home  fiv  themsdTes.  Some  of  Uie 
colonies,  which  arose  in  conaequenoe  of  foreign 
invadon  or  ddl  wars,  were  undertaken  without 
any  formal  conaent  fimm  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity ;  but  uaoally  a  colony  was  sent  out  with 
the  approbation  of  the  mother  eonntnr,  and  under 
the  management  of  a  leader  (okioTiSi)  appointed 
by  it  But  whaterer  may  have  been  the  origin 
of  the  colony,  it  was  alwaya  considered  in  a 
political  point  of  view  independent  of  the  mother 
country  (called  by  the  Greeks  fiirrp^oAii),  and 
entirely  emancqiated  firom  its  control  At  the  same 
time,  though  a  odony  was  in  no  poUticd  subiection 
to  its  parent  state,  it  was  united  to  it  by  the  ties 
of  filial  afiection ;  and,  according  to  the  generally 
recdyed  opinions  of  the  Greeks,  its  duties  to  the 
parent  state  corresponded  to  those  of  a  daughter  to 
her  mother.  (Dionys.  iii  7 ;  Polyb.  xiL  10.  §  3.) 
Hence,  in  all  matters  of  common  interest,  ^e 
colony  gaye  precedence  to  the  mother  state ;  and 
the  founder  of  the  colony  {olKurHis)^  who  might 
be  conddered  as  the  representatiye  of  the  parent 
state,  was  usually  worshmped,  after  hia  death,  as  a 
hero.  (Herod,  yi  38 ;  Thuc  y.  11 ;  Died.  xL  66, 
XX.  102.)  Also,  when  the  colony  became  in  ita 
turn  a  parent,  it  usudly  sought  a  leader  for  the 
colony  which  it  intended  to  found  from  the  ori- 
ginal mother  country  (Thuc  L  24)  ;  and  the  same 
feeling  of  respect  was  manifested  by  embasdea 
which  were  sent  to  honour  the  principal  festiyals 
of  the  parent  state  (Diod.  xii.  30 ;  Wesseiing,  ad 
loe.\  and  also  by  bestowing  places  of  honour  and 
other  marks  of  respect  upon  the  ambassadors  and 
other  members  of  the  parent  state,  when  they 
yisited  the  colony  at  festivals  and  similar  occasions. 
(Thuc  i.  25.)  The  colonists  also  worshipped  in 
their  new  settlement  the  same  deities  as  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  honour  in  their  native  country ; 
the  sacred  fire,  which  was  constantly  kept  burn- 
ing on  their  public  hearth,  was  taken  from  the 
Prytandum  of  the  parent  dty ;  and,  according  to 
one  account,  the  priests  who  ministered  to  the  gods 
in  the  colony,  were  brought  from  the  parent  state. 
(SchoL  ad  liuo.  L  25 ;  compare  Tacit.  Anm,  ii.  54.) 
In  the  same  spirit,  it  was  considered  a  violation 
of  sacred  ties  for  a  mother  country  and  a  colony 
to  make  war  upon  one  another.  (Herod.  viiL  22 ; 
Thua  L  38.) 

The  preceding  account  of  the  relations  between 
the  Greek  colonies  and  the  mother  country  ia 
duddated  by  the  history  which  Thuqydides  gives 
us  of  the  quarrel  between  Corcyra  and  Corinth. 
Corcyra  waa  a  colony  of  0>rinth,  and  Epidamnoa 
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a  eolony  of  Coicyn ;  bat  the  letdcr  (oIicMpr^)  of 
the  colony  of  Epidttmniu  was  a  Corinthiaa  who 
wai  mvited  finom  the  metropolis  Corinth.  In 
coune  of  time,  in  consequence  of  ciyil  dissensiois 
and  attacks  from  the  neighbonring  barbarians,  the 
Epidamnians  applied  for  aid  to  Corcjra,  bat  their 
request  was  rejected.  They  next  applied  to  the 
Corinthians,  who  took  Epidamnus  under  their 
protection,  thinking,  says  Thacydides,  that  the 
colony  was  no  less  tiieirs  than  the  Corinthians* : 
and  idso  induced  to  do  so  through  hatred  of  the 
Corcyraeans,  because  they  neglected  them  thouffh 
they  were  colonists ;  for  tiiey  did  not  giTe  to  the 
Corinthians  the  customary  honours  and  deference 
in  the  public  solemnities  and  sacrifices  as  the  other 
colonies  were  wont  to  pay  to  the  mother  coontiy. 
The  Corcyraeans  who  had  become  Teiy  powerfo! 
by  sea,  took  ofiimoe  at  the  Corinthians  receiving 
Epidamnus  under  their  protection,  and  the  result 
was  a  war  between  Corcyra  and  CorintL  The 
Corcyraeans  sent  ambassadoiB  to  Athens  to  ask 
assistance ;  and  in  reply  to  the  objection  that  they 
were  a  colony  of  Connth,  they  said  "  that  erery 
colony,  as  long  as  it  is  treated  kindly,  respects  the 
mother  country :  but  when  it  is  injured,  is  alienated 
from  it ;  for  colonists  axe  not  sent  out  as  subject^ 
but  that  they  may  have  equal  rights  with  those 
that  remain  at  home.**    (Thnc  L  34.) 

It  is  true  that  ambitious  states,  such  as  Athens, 
sometimes  claimed  dominion  over  other  states  on 
the  ground  of  relationship  ;  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
eolonies  may  be  regarded  as  independent  states, 
attached  to  their  metropolis  by  ties  of  sympathy 
and  common  descent,  but  no  further.  The  case  of 
Potidaea,  to  which  the  Corinthians  sent  annually 
the  cluc^  magistrates  (SiifuovpyoQ,  appears  to  have 
been  an  exception  to  the  general  nue.  (Thuc.  L 
66.) 

The  KKiipovx^  of  which  mention  was  made 
above,  were  colonies  of  an  entirely  diflerent  kind 
from  the  kwoutUu^  of  which  we  have  hitherto  been 
speaking.  They  belonged  exclusively  to  the 
Athenians ;  and  the  eariiest  example  to  which  the 
term,  in  its  strict  sense,  is  applicable,  is  the  occu- 
pation of  the  domains  of  the  Chalcidian  knights 
{hnroS&ru)  by  four  thousand  Athenian  citizens, 
B.  a  506.    (Herod,  v.  77 ;  comp.  vL  100.) 

In  assigning  a  date  to  the  commencement  of 
this  system  o?  colonisation,  we  must  remember 
that  the  principle  of  a  division  of  conquered  lands 
had  existed  from  time  immemorial  in  the  Qrecian 
states.  Nature  herself  seemed  to  intend  that  the 
Greek  should  rule  and  the  barbarian  obey ;  and 
hence,  in  the  case  of  the  barbarian,  it  wore  no  ap- 
pearance of  harshness.  Such  a  system,  however, 
was  more  rare  between  Greek  and  Greek.  Tet 
the  Dorians  in  their  conquest  of  the  Peloponnese. 
and  still  more  remarkably  in  the  subjugation  of 
Messenia,  had  set  an  example.  In  what  then  did 
the  Athenian  ncAiypovxtai  differ  from  this  division 
of  territory,  or  from  the  ancient  colonies  ?  In  the 
first  pUce  the  name,  in  its  technical  sense,  was  of 
later  date,  and  the  Greek  would  not  have  spoken 
of  the  kXripovxicu  of  Lycurgus,  any  more  than 
the  Roman  of  the  **  Agrarian  laws  **  of  Romulus 
or  Anctts.  Secondly,  we  should  remember  that 
the  term  was  always  used  with  a  reference  to  the 
original  allotment :  as  the  lands  were  devised  or 
tnmsferred,  and  the  idea  of  the  first  division  lost 
sight  0^  it  would  gradually  cease  to  be  applied. 
The  distinction,  however,  between  icKiipwxP''  and 
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&irouwf  was  not  merely  one  of  words  but  of  ihlngib 
The  earlier  colonies  usually  originated  in  private 
enterprise,  and  became  independent  o^  and  lo^t 
their  interest  in,  the  parent  stete.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  essential  to  the  very  notion  of  a 
K\ripovxia  that  it  should  be  a  public  enterprise, 
and  should  always  retain  a  connection  more  or  less 
intimate  with  Athens  herseli  The  word  Kkripovxia 
conveys  the  notion  of  property  to  be  expected  and 
fbrmaUy  appropriated:  whereas  the  iwoueoi  of 
ancient  times  went  out  to  conquer  lands  for  them- 
selves, not  to  divide  those  which  were  already 
conquered. 

The  connection  with  the  parent  state  subsisted, 
as  has  been  just  hinted,  in  all  degrees.  Some- 
times, as  in  the  case  of  Lesbos,  the  holders  of  land 
did  not  reside  upon  their  estates,  but  let  them  to 
the  original  inhabitants,  while  themselves  remained 
at  Athens.  (BdtA^PMie  Earn,  of  Aihrna,^  431^ 
2nd  ed.)  The  condition  of  these  KktifMvxoi  did 
not  differ  from  that  of  Athenian  citizens  who  had 
estates  in  Attica.  All  their  political  rights  they 
not  only  reteined,  but  exercised  as  Athenians ;  in 
the  capacity  of  landholders  of  Lesbos  they  could 
scarcely  have  been  recognised  by  the  state,  or  have 
borne  any  corporate  relation  to  it.  Another  case 
was  where  the  icXifpovxoi  resided  on  their  estatesi 
and  either  with  or  without  the  old  inhabitants, 
formed  a  new  community.  These  still  retained 
the  righto  of  Athenian  citizens,  which  distance 
only  precluded  them  from  exercising :  they  used 
the  Athenian  courts;  and  if  they  or  their  chil- 
dren wished  to  return  to  Athens,  naturally  and  of 
course  they  regained  the  exercise  of  their  former 
privileges.  Of  this  we  have  the  most  positive 
proof  (BSekh,  IIM,  p.  429) :  as  the  object  of  these 
KKnpovx^  was  to  fimn  outposte  for  the  defence  of 
Athenian  oommeite,  it  was  the  interest  of  the 
parent  stete  to  unite  them  by  a  tie  as  kindly  as 
possible :  and  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  indi- 
viduals would  have  been  found  to  risk,  in  a  doubt- 
fnl  enterprise,  the  righto  of  Athenian  dtisens. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  connection  might  gra- 
dually dissolve,  and  the  KKiipovxoi  smk  mto  the 
condition  of  mere  allies,  or  separate  wholly  from 
the  mother  country.  In  A^ina,  Scione,  Potidaea, 
and  other^  places,  where  the  original  communis 
was  done  away,  the  colonisto  were  most  completdiy 
under  the  control  of  Athens.  Where  the  old  in- 
habitanto  were  left  unmolested,  we  may  conceive 
their  admixture  to  have  had  a  twofold  effect: 
either  the  new  comers  would  make  common  cause 
with  them,  and  thus  would  arise  the  alienation 
alluded  to  above ;  or  jealousy  and  dread  of  the 
ancient  inhabitante  might  make  the  colonists  more 
entirely  dependent  on  the  mother  states  It  seems 
impossible  to  define  accurately  when  the  isopolito 
relation  with  Athens  may  have  ceased,  although 
such  cases  undoubtedly  occurred. 

A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  the 
icXiipovxot  were  among  the  Athenian  tributaries. 
Probabl  V  this  depended  a  good  deal  upon  the  pra»> 
perity  ox  the  colony.  We  cannot  conceive  that 
colonies  which  were  esteblished  as  military  out- 
posts, in  otherwise  unfovourable  situations,  would 
bear  such  a  burthen :  at  the  same  time  it  seems 
improbable  that  the  stete  would  unnecessarily 
forego  the  tribute  which  it  had  previously  received, 
where  the  lands  had  fbrmeriy  belonged  to  tributary 
allies. 

It  was  to  Pericles  Athena  was  chiefly  indebted 
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ftir  the  txteanaa  ind  pennanence  of  her  colonkl 
fletdeiiMnts.  His  principal  object  wm  to  provide 
far  the  rednndanciei  of  populatioD,  and  xuie  the 
poofer  dtizene  to  a  £wtiine  becoming  the  dignity 
of  Athenian  dtiieni.  It  was  of  this  chus  of 
persons  the  settlen  wen  chiefly  composed;  the 
state  prorided  them  with  anns,  and  definjed  the 
expenses  of  their  jonmej.  The  princble  of  divi- 
sion, doubtless,  was,  that  all  who  wished  to  par- 
take in  the  adventoie,  applied  volnntaiily  ;  it  was 
then  determined  by  lot  who  should  or  should  not 
receire  a  share.  Sometimes  they  had  a  leader  ap- 
pointed, who,  after  death,  received  all  the  honours 
of  the  founder  of  a  colony  {ohetar^s). 

The  Cleruehiae  were  lost  by  the  battle  of  Amos- 
potami,  but  partially  restored  on  the  rerivu  of 
Athenian  power. 

(Spanheim,  De  Um  «i  PnmaL  Nmmum.  voL  I 
p. 559,  &&;  Bougainville,  Qasb  koimi  Im  drmi$ 
dm  mdropolM  Onoqt^et  tmr  let  oofowst,  dbo.,  Paris, 
1745;  Heyne,  De  V€Urmm  Colomianm  Jun 
QM^M  Cbwu,  Oott  1766,  also  in  C^pMOMto,  vol  i 
p. 290;  Smtb  (}iiAL,Det'£tatetdmSortde$Odom§» 
iet<neMMPa^Philadelphie,1779;  Hegewiseh, 
Geogr.  mid  HisL  Naekriihlm^  dU  Colomtn  4mr 
Grieekm  beif^imd^  Altona,  1808 ;  Raool-Rochette, 
HtMioire  entique  de  PEtahlieeemmf  dee  Oolomee 
Oneq^ee^  Paris,  1815,  4  vols.;  Wichers,  De 
Cb&mut  Fefamm,  Groningae,  1825;  Pfeftrkoin, 
Die  Cohmen  der  AU-^frieehem,  Konigsbeig,  1838 ; 
Heimann,  LeMmek  der  Cfrieek  StaatealA.  §73. 
ftc;  Wachsmuth,AsaM.^2^0r<&«fiui.voLlp^95, 
2aA  ed. ;  Schumann,  Antiq,  Jwrie  PwbUd  Oraee, 
p.4l4,&c.;  BiJckh,  PubUc  EeoM,  o/  Athene^  p. 
424,  &C.)  [B.  J.] 

2L  Roman.  The  word  oolonia  contains  the  same 
olfinent  as  the  verb  OD^trs,  **  to  cultivste,**  and  as 
the  word  eoltmme,  which  probably  originally  signified 
a**  tiller  of  the  earth.**  The  ]&iglish  word  colony, 
vriiieh  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  perhi^  expresses 
the  notion  contained  in  this  word  mere  nearly 
than  is  genially  the  case  in  such  ad<mted  terms. 

A  kind  of  colonisation  seems  to  nave  existed 
among  the  oldest  Italian  nations,  who,  on  certain 
occasions,  sent  out  their  superfluous  male  popu- 
lation,  with  arms  in  their  himds  (UfA  y^Srris),  to 
seek  for  a  new  home.  (Dionys.  Aniiq,  Bom,  L  16.) 
But  these  were  apparently  mere  bamds  of  adven- 
turers, and  such  colonies  rather  resembled  the  old 
Greek  colonies,  thtti  iJiose  by  which  Rome  ex- 
tended her  dominion  and  her  name. 

Cdlonies  were  established  by  the  Romans  as  far 
back  as  the  annals  or  traditions  of  the  city  extend, 
and  the  practice  was  continued  during  the  republic 
and  under  Uie  empire.  Sigonius  (De  Antiqmo 
Jmn  Itediaey  p.  215,  &&)  enumerates  six  mam 
causes  or  reasons  which,  fr(un  time  to  time,  induced 
the  Romans  to  send  out  colonies  ;  and  these 
causes  are  connected  with  many  memorable  events 
in  Roman  history.  Colonies  were  intended  to 
keep  in  check  a  conquered  people^  and  alto  to 
repress  hostile  incuirions,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
colony  of  Namia  (Liv.  x.  10),  which  was  founded 
to  check  the  Umbri  ;  and  Mintnraae  and  Sinuessa 
(x.  21),  Cremona  and  Placentia  (xxvil  46),  which 
were  founded  for  similar  purposes.  Cicero  {De 
Ltg.  Agr,  ii  27)  calls  the  old  Italian  colonies  the 
'*  propugnacula  imperii  ;  **  and  in  another  passage 
{Pro  FmL  c.  1)  he  calls  Narbo  Martins  (Nar- 
bonne),  which  was  in  the  provineia  Gallia,  **  Co- 
lonia  nostronun  civium,  specula  populi  Romani  et 
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propognacnlum.**  Another  object  was  to  increase 
the  power  of  Rome  by  increasing  the  population. 
(Liv.  xxvii  9.)  Sometimes  the  immediate  object 
of  a  cokmy  was  to  carry  off  a  number  of  turbulent 
and  discontented  persons.  Colonies  were  also 
established  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  veteran 
soldiers,  a  practice  which  was  begun  under  the 
republic  (Liv.  xxxi  4),  and  continued  under  the 
emperorB :  these  coloniae  were  called  nulitares. 

It  is  remarked  by  Strabo  (p.  216.  ed.  OuauK), 
when  speaking  of  the  Roman  colonies  in  the  north 
of  Italy,  that  the  ancient  names  of  the  places  were 
retained,  and  that  though  the  people  m  his  time 
wen  an  Roman,  they  wen  called  by  the  names  of 
the  pnvioos  occupiers  of  the  soiL  This  fi^t  is  in 
accordance  with  the  character  of  the  old  Roman 
colonies^  which  wen  in  the  naton  of  garrisons 
planted  in  conquered  towns,  and  the  colonists  had 
a  portion  of  the  conquered  territory  (usually  a  third 
part)  assigned  to  them.  The  inhabitants  retained 
the  rest  of  their  lands,  and  lived  tcigether  with  the 
new  settlers,  who  alone  composed  the  proper  co- 
lony. (Dionys.  ^Mliy. /^oiii.  iL  58.)  The  conquered 
pei^  must  at  first  have  been  quite  a  distinct 
dasB  ikom,  and  inferior  to,  the  colonists.  The 
definition  of  a  colonia  by  Gellius  (xvi  IS)  will 
iq»pear,  from  what  has  been  said,  to  be  sufficientlv 
exact:  —  **  Ex  civitate  quasi  propagatae  — populi 
Romani  qnasi  effigies  parvae  suniuacraqne.** 

No  colonia  was  established  without  a  lex,  ple- 
biscitum,  or  senatnsconsultnm  ;  a  fi^t  which  shows 
that  a  Roman  colony  was  never  a  mere  body  of 
adventurers,  but  had  a  regular  organisation  by  the 
pannt  state.  According  to  an  ancient  definition 
quoted  by  Niebuhr  (Sott.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  L  1 2),  a 
colony  is  a  body  of  citiiens,  or  sodi,  sent  out  to 
possess  a  commonwealth,  with  the  approbation  of 
their  own  state,  or  by  a  public  act  of  that  people 
to  whom  they  beloiw  ;  and  it  is  added,  those  an 
colonies  which  an  loimded  hv  public  act,  not  by 
any  secession.  Many  of  the  laws  which  relate  to 
the  establishment  of  coloniae  wen  l^ges  agiaziae, 
or  laws  for  the  division  and  assignment  of  public 
lands,  of  which  Sigonius  has  given  a  list  m  his 
work  already  referred  to. 

When  a  mw  was  passed  for  founding  a  colony, 
peEK>ns  were  appointed  to  superintend  its  forma- 
tion (colomiam  dedmeere).  These  persons  varied  in 
mmiber,  but  three  was  a  common  number  (froMi- 
triri  ad  eoUmoe  dedmeemdoe^  Liv.  xxxviL  46,  vi  21 ). 
We  also  read  of  duumviri,  qninqneviri,  vigintiviri 
fiir  the  same  purpose.  The  law  fixed  the  quanti^ 
of  land  that  was  to  be  distributed,  and  how  mu^ 
was  to  be  assigned  to  each  person.  No  Roman 
could  be  sent  out  as  a  colonist  without  his  free 
consent,  and  when  the  colony  was  not  an  inviting 
one,  it  was  difficult  to  fill  up  the  number  of  volon- 
teen.    (Liv.vi21,x.  21.) 

Roman  dtiaens  who  were  willing  to  go  out  as 
memben  of  a  colony  gave  in  their  names  at  Rome 
{nomma  dedenmt,  Liv.  i.  1 1,  the  first  time  that  he 
has  occasion  to  use  the  expression).  Cicero  {Pro 
Dom.  c.  30)  savs  that  Roman  dtisens  who  diose 
to  become  members  of  a  Latin  colony  must  go  vo- 
luntarily {oMdoree  /acU)^  for  this  was  a  capitis 
deminutio  ;  and  in  another  passage  {Pro  Om0m. 
33)  he  alleges  the  &ct  of  Roman  citizens  going 
out  in  Latin  colonies  as  a  proof  that  loss  of  civitas 
must  be  a  voluntary  act  It  is  true  that  a  member 
of  a  Roman  colony  would  sostain  no  capitis  de- 
minutio. but  in  this  case  also  there  seems  no  reason 
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for  suppoiing  that  be  ever  joined  such  a  colony, 
withont  Ihb  otmsent 

The  oolonia  proceeded  to  its  place  of  destmation 
m  the  form  of  an  anny  («at6  twnUo),  which  ia  in- 
dicated on  the  coini  of  some  coloniae.  An  nrba,  if 
one  did  not  already  exist,  was  a  necessary  part  of 
a  new  colony,  and  its  limits  were  marked  out  by 
a  plongh,  which  is  also  indicated  on  ancient  coins. 
Tne  colonia  had  also  a  territory,  which,  whether 
marked  ont  by  the  plough  or  not  (Cic.  PkiL  iL  40), 
was  at  least  marked  ont  by  metes  and  bonnds. 
Thus  the  nrbs  and  territory  of  the  colonia  re- 
spectiTely  corresponded  to  the  urbs  Roma  and  its 
territory.  Religions  ceremonies  always  accom- 
panied the  foundation  of  the  colony,  and  the  an- 
niTersary  was  afterwards  observed.  (Plutarch, 
C.  Gmcehuiy  11  ;  Serrius,  ad  Am,  t.  755  ;  Cic. 
ad  AUia,  iv.  1).  It  is  stated  that  a  colony  could 
not  be  sent  out  to  the  same  place  to  which  a 
colony  had  already  been  sent  in  due  form  (oaupi- 
eato  tMuda),  This  merely  means  that  so  long  as 
the  colony  maintained  its  existence,  there  could  be 
no  new  colony  in  the  same  place ;  a  doctrine  that 
would  hardly  need  proo^  for  a  new  coIout  implied 
a  new  assignment  of  lands  ;  but  new  setUers  (nom 
ctdaeripti)  might  be  sent  to  occupy  colonial  lands 
not  already  assigned.  (IjIt.  vi  30  ;  Cic.  PkiL  iL 
40.)  Indeed  it  was  not  unusual  for  a  colony  to 
receive  a  ntpp^mnentem,  as  in  the  case  of  Venusia 
(Liy.  xxxi  49),  and  in  other  cases  (Tacit  Anm, 
ziv.  27) ;  and  a  colony  might  be  re-established,  if 
it  seemed  necessary,  from  any  cause  ;  and  under 
the  emperors  such  re-establishment  might  be 
entirely  arbitrary,  and  done  to  gratify  personal 
vamty,  or  from  any  other  motive.  (Tacit  Arm. 
xiv.  27.  Puteoli ;  and  the  note  in  Oberlin^s 
Tacitus.) 

The  commissioners  appointed  to  conduct  the 
colony  had  apparently  a  profitable  office,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  new  settlement  gave  employ- 
ment to  numerous  functionaries,  among  whom 
Cicero  enumerates  —  apparitores,  scribae,  librarii, 
praecones,  architect!.  The  foundation  of  a  colony 
might  then,  in  many  cases,  not  only  be  a  mere 
party  measure,  carried  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
popularity,  but  it  would  give  tiiose  in  power  an 
opportunity  of  proriding  places  for  many  of  their 
friends. 

A  colonia  was  a  part  of  the  Roman  state,  and  it 
hod  a  res  publica ;  but  its  relation  to  the  parent  state 
might  vary.  In  Livy  (xxxix.  55)  the  question 
was  whether  Aquileia  should  be  a  colonia  dvium 
Romanorum,  or  a  Latina  colonia ;  a  question  that 
had  no  reference  to  the  persons  who  should  form 
the  colony,  but  to  their  political  rights  with  respect 
to  Rome  as  members  of  the  colony.  The  members 
of  a  Roman  colony  (ooicma  cwium  Romanorum) 
must,  as  the  term  itself  implies,  have  always  had 
the  same  rights,  which,  as  citizens,  they  would  have 
at  Rome.  [Civitas.]  They  were,  as  Niebuhr 
remarks,  in  the  old  Roman  colonies,  **  the  populus ; 
the  old  inhabitants,  the  commonalty.**  Tnese  two 
bodies  may,  in  course  of  time,  have  frequently 
formed  one  ;  but  there  could  be  no  political  union 
between  them  till  the  old  inhabitants  obtained  the 
oommercium  and  connubium,  in  other  words,  the 
ciritas  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  among  the  various 
causes  which  weakened  the  old  colonies,  and  ren- 
dered new  supplies  of  colonists  necessary,  we 
should  enumerate  the  want  of  Roman  women  ;  for 
the  children  of  a  Roman  were  not  Roman  citizens 
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unless  his  wife  was  a  Roman,ar  imlen  sbebdoqged 
to  a  people  with  which  thete  was  cammbinm. 

It  b  importaiit  to  fiirm  a  precise  notion  of  the 
relation  of  an  ancient  Roman  colonia  to  Rome. 
That  the  colonists,  as  already  observed,  had  all  the 
rights  of  Roman  dtizens,  is  a  htX  capable  of  per- 
fect demonstration ;  though  most  writers,  following 
Sigonius,  have  supposed  that  Roman  citizens,  by 
becoming  members  of  a  Roman  colony,  lost  the 
sufiragium  and  honores,  and  did  not  obtain  them 
till  aner  the  passing  of  the  Julia  lex.  Such  an 
opinion  is  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  Roman 
citizenship  [Civitas],  which  was  a  personal,  not  a 
local  right ;  and  it  is  ^so  inconsistent  with  the  vary 
principle  of  Roman  polity  apparent  in  the  establish- 
ment of  Roman  colonies.  Further,  the  loss  of  the 
suffragium  and  honores  would  have  hten.  a  species 
of  capitis  deminutio,  and  it  is  dear,  from  what 
Cicero  says  of  the  consequences  of  a  Roman  volun- 
tarily joining  a  Latin  colony,  that  no  such  conse- 
quences resulted  from  becoming  a  member  of  a 
Roman  colony.  If  a  Roman  ever  became  a  member 
of  a  Roman  colony  without  his  consent,  it  must 
have  been  in  the  early  ages  of  the  state,  when  the 
colonies  still  retained  their  garrison  character,  and 
to  join  a  colony  was  a  kind  of  mQitary  service ;  but 
such  a  duty  to  protect  the  state,  instead  of  imply- 
ing any  loss  of  privilege,  justifies  quite  a  different 
condusion. 

Puteoli,  Salemum,  Buxentum  were  coloniae 
dvium  Romanorum  (Liv.  xxxiv.  45) ;  the  Feren- 
tinates  made  a  claim,  that  Latini  who  should  ffiva 
in  their  names  as  willing  to  join  a  colonia  dvium 
Romanorum,  should  thereby  become  dves  RomanL 
Some  Latini  who  had  given  in  their  names  for 
the  coloniae  of  Puteoli,  Salemum,  and  Buxentum, 
thereupon  assumed  to  act  as  dves  Romani,  but  the 
senate  would  not  allow  their  claim.  This  shows, 
if  it  requires  showing,  that  the  cives  of  Romanae 
coloniae  continued  to  be  dves  Romani.  (Liv. 
xxxiv.  42.) 

It  is  somewhat  more  difficult  to  state  what  was 
the  condition  of  those  conquered  people  among 
whom  the  Romans  sent  their  colonists.  They 
were  not  Roman  dtizens,  nor  yet  were  they  socii  ; 
still  they  were  in  a  sense  a  part  of  the  Roman 
state,  and  in  a  sense  they  were  dves,  though  cet- 
tainly  they  had  not  the  suffiagium,  and  perhaps 
originally  not  the  connubium.  It  is  probable 
that  they  had  the  commerdum,  but  even  this  is 
not  certain.  They  might  be  a  part  of  the  Roman 
dvitas  without  being  dves,  and  the  difficulty  of 
ascertaining  their  precise  condition  is  increased  by 
the  circumstance  of  the  word  dvitas  being  used 
loosdy  by  the  Roman  writers.  If  they  were  dves 
in  a  sense,  this  word  imported  no  privilege  ;  for  it 
is  certain  that,  by  being  incoiponited  in  the  Ronum 
state  as  a  conquered  people,  they  lost  all  power  of 
administering  their  own  affiurs,  and  obtained  no 
share  in  the  administration  of  the  Roman  state ; 
they  had  not  the  honourable  rank  of  socii,  and 
they  were  subject  to  military  service  and  taxation. 
They  lost  all  jurisdictio,  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  were  brought  entirely  within  ue  rules  and 
procedure  of  the  Roman  faw,  so  far  as  that  was 
practicable.  Even  the  commercium  and  connn- 
bium  with  the  people  of  their  own  stock,  were  some- 
times taken  from  them  (Liv.  ix.  43,  viiL  14),  and 
thus  they  were  disunited  from  their  own  nation 
and  made  a  part  of  the  Roman  state,  without  having 
the  full  dritas.    So  fiff,  then,  was  the  civitas  (with-^ 
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CkA  tha  nStaginm)  tnta  bamg  ilw^  ■  dninbU 
oaditici^  M  VBBB  wnten  ba,Yt  tapposed,  that  it 
WM  m  bet  the  bodffB  of  ■enritade ;  ftod  poma  vtote* 
grto  pnfeiTed  their  fbnoer  relatian  to  Honu,  to 
betng  incorpontcd  with  it  h  complete  cltiieiii.  It 
■tfican  that,  in  unia  <sia  at  leut,  ■  pnefectni 
jori  dicnndo  wba  leat  from  Rome  tt>  kdmiuiiter 
joatke  among  th«  conqQcred  people^  sod  between 
tlieiii  aad  the  colom.  It  appean  al»  to  be  dcarl; 
pntd  bj  amneroiia  initancei,  that  the  oonditioii 
el  the  coDqueied  people  among  whom  *  coIod;  vai 
lent,  na  not  origiiallf  alwap  th*  nuae  ;  lome- 
tiimg  depsnded  OB  the  letiitaiw*  of  the  people, 
and  the  lemp^  oF  the  Ttommi,  at  tbe  tune  of  the 
coDqneM  or  nuTEiider.  Thni  the  eonqnered  Italian 
town*  might  originollj  hare  litt  eiTilaa  in  diSeisat 
degTMa,  Diilil  the;  aU  finaUy  obtuned  the  complete 
dniM  bj  reo^Ting  the  infiigiiun  ;  lome  ol  uem 
obtained  it  befbia  the  aocial  war,  and  otben  bj 
the  Julia  lex. 


CmTAi  and  LaTiHtraa. 

Beaidea  theae  ooloniae,  Iben  wen  eobmiae  Italid 
juii.  ai  lome  writen  tenn  tbem  ;  but  whicb  in  bet 
wse  not  colDDJei.  Sigonioi,  and  moat  lobaeqnent 
witlen,  have  coniidered  the  Jiu  Italicom  ai  a  per- 
Moal  right,  like  the  CiTilai  and  Lalinitaa ;  bat 
Safiguy  baa  abovn  it  to  be  quite  a  different  thing. 
Tba  jtu  Italleam  wat  giant«d  to  favoured  proTincial 
dtiea  ;  it  waa  a  grant  la  the  communitj,  not  to  the 
indiWdoalj  coropeeing  it.  Thij  right  couaiited  in 
qniritarian  ownenbip  of  the  Mil  (canunerciuin), 
and  iti  appoitenant  capacity  of  maocipatiis  nn- 
capion,  and  Tindicatio,  together  with  Ereedom  from 
laiee  ;  and  also  in  a  municipal  conitilutien,  after 
the  faibioa  of  the  Italian  tawna,  with  dDumTiri, 
qnmqnennalea,  aedilea,  and  a  joriidietia.  Hanj 
pronixial  towna  vbicb  poaaaned  the  jua  Italicmn, 
hars  on  ihtii  coint  the  fignre  of  a  atanding  Silenua, 


Philip,  A.  D.  243—349.      Coela  or  Coeloa  (Plin, 
tT.Il,I2}intheThn. 

with  the  band  luaed,  wbicb  wai  the  peculiar 
■Jtabol  o{  municipa]  UbeitJ.  (Oieaarfai  ifama, 
Hotat.  Sal.L6.  120.)  Plin;  (iiL  S  and  21)  fiai 
mentioned  lereial  towna  thai  bad  the  jnaltalicum; 
and  LDgdunmn,  ViemiB  (in  Dauphin^,  and  colonia 
Agrippinenaia  bad  thia  priiilege.  It  fbllowi  from 
the  nature  of  tbia  priTilege,  ttut  towna  which  had 
the  latinitai  or  the  CiTitaa,  which  wai  a  penonal 
priiilege,  might  not  haie  the  jua  Italicom  ;  bat  the 
lowni  which  had  the  jtu  Italicimi  could  hardly  be 
any  Dthar  than  thoae  which  had  the  drila*  or 
Latinilaa,  and  we  cajmot  conceive  that  it  wm  erer 
^'en  to  a  town  of  Pciegrini. 

The  colonial  ijatam  of  Rome,  wMch  nriginated 
in  the  eacKait  ^ea,  wa*  well  adapted  to  ilrenglhen 
■nd  azttDd  bar  powai — "  By  the  coloniea  the 
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einiare  waa  cuniolidaud,  the  decay  of  popolatiaa 
checked,  the  miity  of  the  nation  and  at  the  hn- 
gnage  difuaed."  (MachiaTelIi,qaatcdby  Niebnhr.). 
The  countriea  which  the  Romani  conqvered  within 
the  iimita  of  Italy,  were  inhabited  by  naliona  thai 
cultiTated  the aoiland  had dtjea.  To  deatroy  anch a 
popnlation  waa  not  paanble  ncr  politic  i  bat  it  waa 
a  wiaa  policy  ta  take  pan  of  their  land*,  and  to 
plant  bodiea  of  Roman  dliiana,  and  alao  Tjtmjj 
coloniae,  among  Che  eonqaered  people.  The  power 
of  Rome  over  her  colonic*  wai  denTad,Bi  Niebobr 
haa  well  remarked,  "  From  the  aupnmaey  t{  the 
parent  ilate,  to  which  the  Qdmiei  of  Rfoe,  like 
lona  in  B  Reman  family,  eren  after  they  had  grown 
to  maturity,  continued  analleiably  anbject"  In 
fact,  tbe  notion  of  the  patria  poteataa  will  ha  found 
to  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  inatitutiDna  tl  Room. 
The  pineiplea  of  the  lyilem  of  coioniaatioD  were 
Mly  eataUiibed  in  the  euly  aget  of  Rome ;  but  tha 
oolonie*  had  a  more  nuelr  militaTT  ehaiaetcT,  that 
ia,  were  compoaed  of  ioldiara,  in  the  latta  put  of 
the  republic,  and  imder  the  earlier  empenm.  The 
£nt  colony  aatabliahed  beycaid  the  Iimita  of  Italj 
waa  Carthago  (VeU.  ii.  IS)  ;  Narbo  Hartim  waa 
the  next.  Nemanana  (Nimea)  waa  made  a  colmy 
by  AuguituB,  an  erent  which  ia  eommemoiated  by 
medala  (Raaehe,  Lmiam  Rm  NamariM),  ud  as 
extant  inacription  at  Nimea. 


In  addition  to  tha  eridencc  from  wntleo  bmikt  of 
the  monerou*  coloniea  eatabliabed  by  tbe  Romana 
in  Italy,  andfiibieqnently  in  all  parta  of  the  empire 
we  hare  tbe  teadmony  irf'  medala  and  inaeriptiODa, 
in  which  COI^  tbe  abbreriation  of  oolonia,  indi- 
cate* tbia  bet,  or,  aa  in  the  caae  of  Sinope,  theOreck 
inacription  KOADNEIA.  Sqitimina  Serema  made 
Tyre  a  colonia  Veteranomm  (Raaehe,  L4*ierM  Rd 
Nmaanaeyl^nu).  TbeprodigiouiactiTt^af Rome 
in  leltling  coloniea  in  Italy  ia  apparent  from  the  liat 
giyen  by  Froa^ua  or  the  Pieudo-Frontinaa  {Dt 
Colomiit),  moat  of  which  ^>F«ar  to  hare  been  dd 
towna,  which  wen  either  walled  when  tba  ooltnij 
waa  Gnmded,  or  itrengthened  by  new  dcGmcca. 

Cohouea  wan  aonatimM  eatabliabed  nndar  the 
lata  repablie  and  tha  ampin  with  circnmatanoea 
of  great  opfcaauon,  and  land*  wen  angned  to  tba 


being  then  Tirtnall;  in  them,  the  Ibnndatioa 
of  a  colony  waa  an  act  of  imperial  grace,  and 
often  menly  a  title  of  hononi  conferred  on  lome 
bvoured  ipot.  Thai  M.  Aurelini  raiaad  to  the 
rank  of  cdonia  the  amall  town  (Ticna)  of  Halals, 
at  the  foot  of  Taurua,  where  bia  wife  Faoabna 
died.  (Jul.  CapitoLAf.  .<<■(.  PiUaf.c.  26.)  The 
old  military  coloniea  wen  compoaed  of  whole 
legion*,  with  their  tribune*  and  eanturion*,  who 
bemg  united   by  mutual   affection,  compoaed  a 
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Btiangen  to  one  another,  withoat  any  head,  with- 
out any  bond  of  rniion,  were  suddenly  brouffht  to- 
gether on  one  spot,  **  numems  mag^  qnaxn  coTonia  ** 
(Tacit  Ann,  xiv.  27).  And  on  the  occasion  of  the 
mutiny  of  the  legions  in  Pannonia,  upon  the  ac- 
cession of  Tiberius,  it  was  one  ground  of  complaint, 
that  the  soldiers,  after  serving  thirty  or  forty 
years,  were  separated,  and  dispersed  in  remote 
parts  ;  where  they  received,  under  the  name  of  a 
grant  of  lands  (per  nomen  agronan),  swampy  tracts 
and  barren  mountains.     (Tacit  Ann.  L  \7.) 

It  remams  briefly  to  state  what  was  the  internal 
constitution  of  a  colonic 

In  the  later  times  of  the  republic,  the  Roman 
state  consisted  of  two  distinct  organised  parts, 
Italy  and  the  Provinces.  **  Italy  consisted  of  a 
great  number  of  republics  (in  the  Roman  sense  of 
the  term),  whose  citizens,  after  the  Italian  war,  be- 
came members  of  the  sovereign  people.  The  com- 
munities of  these  citizens  were  subjects  of  the 
Roman  people,  yet  the  internal  administration  of 
the  communities  belonged  to  themselves.  This 
free  municipal  constitution  was  the  fundamental 
characteristic  of  Italy  ;  and  the  same  remark  will 
apply  to  both  principal  classes  of  such  constitu- 
tions, municipia,  and  coloniae.  That  distinction 
which  made  a  place  into  a  praefectura,  is  moi- 
tioned  afterwards  ;  and  fora,  conciliabula,  castella, 
are  merely  smaller  communities,  with  an  incom- 
plete oiganiBation.*^  (Savigny.)  As  in  Rome,  so 
in  the  colonies,  the  popular  assembly  had  originally 
the  sovereign  power  ;  they  chose  the  magistrates, 
and  could  even  make  laws.  (Cic.  De  Leg.  iii  16.) 
When  the  popular  assemblies  became  a  mere  form 
in  Rome,  and  the  elections  were  txansfened  by 
Tiberius  to  the  senate,  the  same  thing  happened 
in  the  colonies,  whose  senates  then  acquired  what- 
ever power  had  once  belonged  to  the  community. 

The  common  name  of  tlus  senate  was  ordo  de- 
curionum  ;  in  later  times,  simply  ordo  and  curia ; 
the  members  of  it  were  decuriones  or  cnriales. 
(Dig.  50.  tit  3.  Db  Deemiombiu,  &&)  Thus, 
in  the  later  ages,  curia  is  opposed  to  senatus, 
the  former  being  the  senate  of  a  colony,  and  the 
latter  the  senate  of  Rome.  But  the  terms  senatus 
and  senator  were  also  applied  to  the  senate  and 
members  of  the  senate  of  a  colony,  both  by  his- 
torians, in  inscriptions,  and  in  public  records ;  as,  for 
instance,  in  the  Heracleotac  Tablet,  which  contained 
a  Roman  lex.  After  the  dedine  of  the  popular 
assemblies,  the  senate  had  the  whole  internal  ad- 
ministration of  a  city,  conjointiy  with  the  magis- 
tntus ;  but  only  a  decurio  could  be  a  magistratns, 
and  the  choice  was  made  by  the  decuriones. 
Augustos  seems  to  have  laid  the  foundation  for 
this  practical  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
colonies  in  Italy.  All  the  citizens  had  the  right 
of  voting  at  Rome ;  but  such  a  privilege  would  be 
useless  to  most  of  the  citizens  on  accoimt  of  their 
distance  from  Rome.  Augustus  (Sueton.  c.46) 
devised  a  new  method  of  voting:  the  decuriones 
sent  the  votes  in  writing,  and  imder  seal,  to 
Rome ;  but  the  decuriones  only  voted.  Though 
this  was  a  matter  of  no  importance  after  Tiberius 
had  tnnsfierred  the  elections  at  Rome  from  the 
popular  assemblies  to  the  senate,  this  measure  of 
Augustus  would  clearly  prepare  the  way  for  the 
pre-eminence  of  the  decuriones,  and  the  decline  of 
the  popular  power. 

The  highest  magistratus  of  a  colonia  were  the 
dmrnkTiri  (Cic.  A^.  Leg.  u.  34^  ad  Aaie.  iL  6), 
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or  quattttorviri,  so  called,  as  the  numbers  might 
vary,  whose  functions  may  be  compared  yfith  those 
of  the  consulate  at  Rome  before  tne  establishment 
of  the  praetorship.  The  name  duumviri  seems  to 
have  been  the  most  common.  Their  principal 
duties  were  the  admioistration  of  justice,  and  ac- 
cordingly we  find  on  inscriptions  **  Duumviri  J. 
D."  (juri  dicundo),  •*  Quattuorviri  J.  D."  They 
were  styled  magistratus  pre-eminentiy,  though  the 
name  magistratus  was  properly  and  originally  the 
most  general  name  for  all  persons  who  filled  similar 
situations.  The  name  consul  also  occurs  in  in* 
scriptions  to  denote  this  chief  magistracy;  and 
even  dictator  and  praetor  occur  under  the  empire 
and  under  the  republic  The  office  of  the  duumviri 
lasted  a  year.  Savigny  shows  that  under  the  re- 
public we  jurisdictio  of  the  duumviri  in  ci\-i] 
matters  was  iiTiliinit<¥i^  and  that  it  was  only  under 
the  empire  that  it  was  restricted  in  the  mannei 
which  appears  from  the  extant  Roman  law. 

In  some  Italian  towns  there  was  a  praefectus 
juri  dicundo ;  he  was  in  the  place  o^  and  not  co- 
existent with,  duumviri.  The  duumviri  were,  as 
we  have  seen,  originally  chosen  by  the  people  ; 
but  the  praefectus  was  appointed  annually  in 
Rome  (Livy,  xxvi.  16),  and  sent  to  the  town 
called  a  praefectura,  which  might  be  either  a  mu- 
nicipium  or  a  colonia,  for  it  was  only  in  the  matter 
of  the  praefectus  that  a  town  called  a  praefectura 
differed  from  other  Italian  towns.  Capua,  which 
was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  the  second  Punic 
war,  was  made  a  praefectura.  (VelL  ii  44,  and 
the  note  of  Reimams  on  Dion  C!assius,  xxxviii.  7.) 
Arpinum  is  called  both  a  munidpium  and  a  prae- 
fectura (Cic.  ad  Fam,  xiiL  11;  Festus,  e.  v. 
Pra^eetmra) ;  and  CHoero,  a  native  of  this  place, 
obtamed  the  highest  honours  that  Rome  could 
confer. 

The  censor,  curator,  or  quinqnennalis,  all  which 
names  denote  the  same  nmctionaiy,  was  also  a 
mnnidpal  magistrate,  and  coiresponded  to  the 
censor  at  Rome,  and  in  some  cases,  perhaps,  to 
the  quaestor  also.  (Censors  are  mentioned  m  Livy 
(xxix.  15)  as  magistrates  of  the  twdve  Latin 
colonies.  The  quinquennalet  were  sometimes 
duumviri,  sometimes  quattnorviri ;  but  they  are 
always  carefully  distinguished  from  the  duumviri 
and  quattuorviri  J.  D. ;  and  their  functions  are 
clearly  shown  by  Savigny  to  have  been  those  of 
censors.  They  held  their  office  for  one  year,  and 
during  the  fi>ur  intennediate  years  the  functions 
were  not  exercised.  The  office  of  censor  or  quin- 
quennalis  was  higher  in  rank  than  that  of  the 
duumviri  J.  D.,  and  it  could  only  be  filled  by  those 
who  had  dischaiged  the  other  offices  of  the  muni- 
dpality. 

For  a  more  complete  account  of  the  otganisatiou 
of  these  munidpalities,  and  of  their  fiite  under  the 
empire,  the  reader  is  referred  to  an  admirable 
chapter  in  Savigny  (Oeeohichte  dee  Rom.  Reekie, 
&&  voli.  p.  16,  &C.). 

The  terms  munidpium  and  municipes  require 
explanation  in  connection  with  the  present  subject, 
and  the  explanation  of  them  will  render  the  nature 
of  a  praefectura  still  deareiw  One  kind  of  munid- 
pium was  a  body  of  persons  who  were  not  (Festus, 
$.  9.  MtaUeipuan')  Roman  citizens,  but  posseued  all 
the  rights  of  Roman  dtisens  except  the  suffragium 
and  the  honoras.  Bnt  the  communities  enumerated 
as  examples  of  this  kind  ot  munidpium  are  the 
Fondani,  Fonniani,  Cumani,  Acemmi,  Lannvini, 
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and  Tniciiluii,  wliich  were  conquered  itstet  (Lit. 
viS.  14)9  Bnd  receired  the  dritat  without  the  mif- 
fiignmi;  and  all  these  pboet  receiTed  the  com- 
plete civitas  before  the  aocial  war,  or,  aa  Festos 
expreeaea  it,  ''Poat  aliquot  annoa  civea  Roniani 
arocti  aont**  It  is  singular  that  another  ancient 
definition  of  this  ehisa  of  municipia  says,  that  the 
persma  who  had  the  rights  of  Roman  dtisens, 
except  the  honores,  werv  dyes ;  and  among  such 
eonmranitieB  are  eumnerated  the  Cmnani,  Acer- 
lani,  and  Atellani.  This  discrepancy  merely 
shows  that  the  later  Roman  writers  used  the  word 
dris  in  a  very  loose  sense,  which  we  cannot  be 
surprised  at,  as  they  wrote  at  a  time  when  these 
distinctions  had  ceased.  Another  kind  of  mnni- 
dpimn  was,  when  a  dvitas  was  completely  incor- 
ponted  with  the  Roman  state ;  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Anagnini  (LiT.  is.  23),  Caerites,  and  Aricini, 
who  completely  lost  all  internal  administration  of 
their  dties ;  while  the  Tuscnlani  and  Lannrini  re- 
tained their  internal  constitution,  and  their  magis- 
trate called  a  dictator.  A  third  class  of  municipia 
was  those  whose  inhabitants  possessed  the  full 
priyileges  of  Roman  citiaens,  and  also  the  internal 
administration  of  their  own  dties,  as  the  Tiburtes, 
Praaiestini,  Piaani,  Urbinates,  Nolani,  Bononi- 
ansea,  Placentini,  Nepesini,  Sutrini,  and  Lucrenses, 
^Lncenses  ?).  The  fint  five  of  these  were  dyitates 
soeionim ;  and  the  second  fiye,  cokmiae  Latinae : 
they  all  became  munidpia,  but  only  by  the  effect 
sf  tiie  Julia  Lex,  B.C.  90. 

It  has  also  been  already  said  that  a  praefectnra 
waaso  called  from  the  drcumstanoe  of  a  praefectus 
J.  D.  beinig  sent  there  from  Rome.    Those  towns 
in  Italy  were  called  praefecturae,  says  Festus,  **  In 
^niboa  et  jus  dicebatnr  et  nnndinae  agebantur,  et 
ctat  qua^am  eamm   respublica,   neque    tamen 
magistratus  snos  habebant ;  in  quas  legibus  prae- 
fttd  mittebontnr  quotannis,  qui   jus  dicerent** 
Thus  a  pcaefectnra  had  a  respnblic^  but  no  maflia* 
tratoa.   Festus  then  makea  two  diyisions  of  praenc- 
taiae.   To  the  first  division  were  sent  four  praefecti 
chosen  at  Rome  {popuU  tiffiraffio)  ;  and  he  enn- 
nentea  ten  placea  in  Campania  to  which  these 
qnattnonriri  were  sent,  and  among  them  Cumae  and 
Acena,  which  were  municipia;  and  Voltnmum, 
Litemum,  and  Puteoli,  which  were  Roman  colonies 
established  after  the  second   Punic  war.     The 
second  divisi<m  of  praefecturae  comprised  those 
l^aces  to  which  the  praetor  urbanus  sent  a  prae- 
fectus erery  year,  namely.  Fundi,  Formiae,  Caere, 
Venafrum,  Alli&e,  Priyemum,  Anagnia,  Frusino, 
Reate,  Ss^tuxnia,  Nursia,  Arpinum,  aliaque  com- 
phua.     Only  one  of  them,  Satumia,  was  a  colony 
of  Roman  citizena  (Liy.  xxxix.  55) ;  the  rest  are 
munidpia.     It  is  the  conclusion  of  Zumpt  that  all 
the  municipia  of  the  older  period,  that  is,  up  to  the 
time  when  the  complete  ciritas  was  given  to  the 
Latini  and  the  aooi,  were  praefecturae,  and  that 
aome  of  the  colonies  of  Roman  citiaena  were  also 
psaefectniBe.     Now  as  the  praefectus  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  administering  justice 
(Jmi  rfi'cifwirfo),  and  was  aunually  sent  from  Rome, 
it  appears  that  this  was  one  among  the  many  ad* 
mixable  parts  of  the  Roman  polity  fi>r  maintaining 
baimony  in  the  whole  political  system  by  a  uni- 
foimity  of  law  and  proioedure.     The  name  prae- 
fcctora  continued  after  the  year  &&  90 ;  but  it 
aeems  that,  in  aome  places  at  least,  thb  functionary 
nrasnit  to  be  sent  from  Rome,  and  yarions  praefec- 
taae  acquired  Uie  priviioge  of  haying  magpstiatns 
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of  their  own  choosing,  as  in  the  case  of  Putaoli, 
a  c.  6a  (Cic.  De  Leg,  Agr,  iL  31.)  The  fizit 
daas  or  kind  of  praefecti,  the  quattuoiriri,  who 
were  sent  mto  Campania,  was  abolished  by  Au- 
gustus, in  conformity  with  the  general  tenor  of  his 
policy,  B.C.  13.  After  the  passing  of  the  Julia 
Lex  de  Civitate,  the  cities  of  the  socii  which  re- 
ceived the  Roman  dvitas,  still  retained  their  in- 
ternal constitution;  but,  with  respect  to  Rome, 
were  all  included  under  the  name  of  munidpia : 
thus  Tibur  and  Praeneste,  which  were  Latmae 
dvitates,  then  became  Roman  municipia.  On  the 
other  hand,  Bononia  and  Luca  which  were  origin- 
ally Latinae  cdoniae,  also  becam3  Roman  mu- 
nidpia in  consequence  of  receiving  the  Roman 
dritas,  though  they  retained  their  old  colonial 
constitution  and  the  name  of  colonia.  Thus 
Cicero  (m  Pim.  c  23)  could  with  proprie^  call 
Placentia  a  snmidpium,  though  in  its  origin  it 
was  a  Latin  colonia ;  and  in  the  oration  Pro  Segi. 
(c.  14)  he  enumerates  municipia,  cdoniae,  and 
praefecturae,  as  the  three  kinds  of  towns  or  com- 
munities under  which  were  comprehended  all  the 
towns  of  Italy.  The  testimony  of  the  Heradeotic 
tablet  is  to  the  like  eflect ;  for  it  speaks  of  muni- 
cipia, coloniae,  and  praefecturae  as  the  three  kinds 
of  places  which  had  a  magittiiitus  of  some  kind,  to 
which  enumeration  it  adds  fora  and  conciliabula,  as 
comprehending  all  the  kinds  of  placea  in  which 
bodies  of  Roman  dtixens  dwelt 

It  thus  appears  that  the  name  munidpium, 
which  originally  had  the  meanings  already  given, 
acquired  a  narrower  import  after  B.C.  90,  and  in 
this  narrower  import  signified  the  civitates  sodorum 
and  coloniae  Latinae,  which  then  became  comiJete 
memben  of  the  Roman  state.  Thus  then  was 
then  really  no  difierenoe  between  these  munidpia 
and  the  coloniae,  except  in  their  historical  orisui, 
and  in  their  original  internal  oonatitation.  The 
Roman  law  prevailed  in  both. 

The  following  recapitulation  may  be  useful :  — 
The  old  Roman  colonies  {eimum  Romamorum)  were 
placed  in  conquered  towns ;  and  the  colonists  con- 
tinued to  be  Roman  dtisens.  These  colonies  were 
near  Rome  (Liv.  i.  1 1,  27,  56,  iL  21, 39),  and  few 
in  number.  Probably  some  of  the  old  Latinae  colo- 
niae were  establiihed  by  the  Romans  in  conjunction 
with  other  Latin  states  (AnHmm).  After  the  con- 
quest of  Latium,  Latinae  coloniae  were  established 
by  the  Romans  in  various  parts  of  Italy.  These 
colonies  should  be  distinguished  from  the  colonies 
dvium  Romanornm,  inasmuch  as  they  art  some- 
times called  coloniae  populi  Romani,  though  they 
were  not  coloniae  dvium  Romanorum.  (Liv.xrvii. 
9,  xxix.  15.)  Roman  dtiaena  who  chose  to  join 
such  colonies,  gave  up  their  dvic  rights  for  the 
more  solid  advantage  of  a  grant  of  land. 

When  Latin  colonies  began  to  be  established, 
fSsw  Roman  colonies  were  founded  until  after  the 
close  of  the  second  Punic  war  (B.a  201),  and 
theae  few  were  chiefly  maritime  colonies  {Anttmr, 
&C.).  These  Latin  colonies  were  subject  to  and 
pail  of  the  Roman  state;  but  they  had  not  tiie 
dvitas :  they  had  no  political  bond  among  them- 
selves ;  but  they  had  the  administration  of  their 
internal  affiurs.  The  colonies  of  the  Gracchi  were 
Roman  coloniea ;  but  their  object,  like  that  of  sub- 
sequent Agrarian  laws,  was  merely  to  provide  for 
the  poorer  citizens :  the  old  Roman  and  the  Latin 
colonies  had  for  their  object  the  extension  and 
conservation  of  the  Roman  anpive  in  Italy.    Afinr 
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the  passing  of  the  Lex  Julia,  which  gare  the 
dvitas  to  the  sodi  and  the  Latin  colonies,  the 
object  of  establishing  Roman  and  Latin  colonies 
ceued  ;  and  militaxy  colonies  were  thenceforward 
settled  in  Italy,  and,  under  the  emperors,  in  the 
provinces.  (F]m.Nat.HisL'm,4.)  These  military 
colonies  had  the  civitas,  such  as  it  then  was  ;  but 
their  internal  organisation  might  be  various. 

The  following  references,  in  addition  to  those 
already  given,  will  direct  the  reader  to  abundant 
sources  of  information :  —  (Sigoniua,  De  Jure  Au" 
tiquOf  &C.  ;  Niebuhr,  Roman  History;  Savigny, 
tTeber  das  Jus  liaUeum^  ZeUsdur,  voL  v. ;  Tabulas 
Heradoaues,  Mazodii^  Ne^.  1754  ;  Savigny,  Z>er 
Romische  Volksschluss  der  Tafil  von  HeraeUa; 
and  Rudor^  Ueber  die  Lsm  MamiUa  de  ColoniiSf 
ZeOschr,  voL  iz.  ;  Rudor£^  Das  Ackergesetx  von 
Sp.  ThorvttSj  and  Puchta,  UAer  den  InhaU  der 
Lex  Rubria  de  Oallia  CSsafyina,  Zeitschr.  voL  z. ; 
Beaufort,  Rep,  Rom,  r.  p.  278—308  ;  Madvig, 
OpusaUOf  De  Jure  et  Oonditione  CkiUmiarum  PqpuU 
Romania  Hauniae,  1834 ;  Zumpt,  Ueber  den 
Unterschied  der  Benemutngenj  hfumdpium,  Colonia, 
Praefictura,  Berlin,  1840.)  [Q.  L.] 

COLO'RES.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  had 
a  very  extensive  acquaintance  with  colours  as 
pigments.  Book  viL  of  Vitruvius  and  several 
chapters  of  books  XTxiii.  xxxiv.  and  xxxv.  of 
Pliny^s  Natural  History,  contain  much  interesting 
matter  upon  their  nature  and  composition ;  and 
these  works,  together  with  what  is  contained  in 
book  T.  of  Dioscorides,  and  some  remarks  in 
Theophrastos  (De  LafidUms\  constitute  the  whole 
of  our  information  of  any  importance  upon  the 
subject  of  ancient  pigments,  ^om  these  sources, 
through  the  experiments  and  observations  of  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  {Ph£L  Trans,  of  the  Royal  Sode^, 
1815)  on  some  remains  of  ancient  colours  and 
paintmgs  in  the  baths  of  Titus  and  of  Livia,  and 
m  other  ruins  of  antiquity,  we  are  enabled  to  ool> 
lect  a  tolerably  satis&ctory  account  of  the  colour- 
ing materials  employed  by  the  Qreek  and  Roman 
pamters. 

The  painting  of  the  Greeks  is  very  generally 
considered  to  have  been  inferior  to  their  sculpture; 
this  partially  arises  from  very  imperfect  inform- 
ation, and  a  very  erroneous  notion  respecting  the 
resources  of  the  Greek  painters  in  colouring.  The 
error  originated  apparently  with  Pliny  himself 
who  says  (xxxv.  32),  ''Quatuor  coloribus  solis 
immorttdia  ilia  opera  fiecere,  ex  albis  Melino,  ex 
silaceis  Attioo,  ex  mbris  Sinopide  Pontica,  ex 
nigris  atiamento,  Apelles,  Echion,  Mehmthius, 
Necomachus,  clanssimi  pictores  ;**  and  (xxxv.  36), 
**  Legentes  meminerint  omnia  ea  quatnor  coloribus 
&cta."  This  mistake,  ba  Sir  H.  Davy  hfs  sup- 
posed, may  have  arisen  from  an  imperfect  recollec- 
tion of  a  possage  in  Cicero  (Brutus^  c  18),  which, 
however,  directly  contradicts  the  statement  of 
Pliny: — ^  In  pictura  Zeuxim  et  Polygnotnm,  et 
Timonthem,  et  eomm,  qui  non  sunt  usi  plusquam 
quattuor  coloribus,  formos  et  Uneamenta  laudamus: 
at  in  Echione,  Nicomacho,  Protogene,  Apelle  jam 
perfecta  sunt  omnia.**  Here  Cicero  extols  the 
design  and  drawing  of  Polygnotus,  Zenxis,  and 
Tiroonthes,  and  those  who  used  but  four  colours ; 
and  observes  in  contradistinction,  that  in  Echion, 
Nicomochus,  Protogenes,  and  Apelles,  all  things 
were  perfect  But  the  remark  of  Pliny,  that 
Apelles,  Echion,  Mehmthius,  and  Nicomochus  used 
but  four  colonzs,  indndiug  both  block  and  white 
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to  the  exchsion  of  all  blue  (unlen  we  imdoitand 
by  "  ex  nigiis  otramento  **  block  and  indigo),  ia 
evidently  an  eiior,  independent  of  its  oontnmction 
to  Cicero ;  and  the  ooncluaion  drawn  by  some  from 
it  and  the  remark  of  Cicero,  that  the  eaxl^  Greek 
painters  were  acquainted  with  but  four  pigmento, 
18  equally  without  foundation.  Pliny  nimself 
speaks  of  two  other  colours,  besides  the  four  in 
question,  which  were  used  by  the  earliest  painters; 
the  testa4rita  (xxxv.  5)  and  dttnabaris  or  vermilion, 
which  he  calls  ahM>  minium  ■  (xxxiiL  SS%  He 
mentions  also  (xxxv.  21)  the  Ebretrian  earUi  used 
by  Nicomochus,  and  the  elepkantinum^  or  ivory- 
black,  used  by  Apelles  (xxxv.  25),  thus  contra- 
dicting himself  when  he  asserted  that  Apelles  and 
Nicomachus  used  but  four  colours.  The  above 
tradition,  and  the  simplest  color  of  Quintilian  (OraL 
InstU,  xii.  10),  are  our  only  authorities  for  defining 
any  limits  to  the  use  of  colours  by  the  early  Greeks, 
as  applied  to  painting ,  but  we  have  no  authority 
whatever  for  supposing  that  they  were  limited  in 
any  remarkable  way  in  their  aaptaintanee  with 
them.  That  the  painters  of  the  eariiest  period 
had  not  such  abundant  resources  in  this  depart- 
ment of  art  as  those  of  the  later,  is  quite  consistent 
with  experience,  and  does  not  require  demonstra- 
tion ;  but  to  suppose  that  they  were  confined  to 
four  pigments  is  quite  a  gratuitous  supposition, 
and  is  opposed  to  both  reason  and  evidence. 
[Pictura-] 

Sir  H.  Davy  also  analysed  the  colours  of  the 
so-called  **  Aldobrondini  marriage,**  all  the  reds 
and  yellows  of  which  he  discovered  to  be  ochres ; 
the  blues  and  greens,  to  be  oxides  of  copper ;  the 
blacks  all  carbonaceous ;  the  browns,  mixtores  of 
ochres  and  black,  and  some  containing  oxide  of 
manganese ;  the  whites  were  all  carbooates  of 
lime. 

The  reds  discovered  in  an  earthen  Toae  contain* 
ing  a  variety  of  colours,  were,  red  oxide  of  lead 
(mMtwn),  and  two  iron  ochres  of  diffisrent  tints,  a 
dull  red,  and  o  purplish  red  neoriy  of  the  some 
tint  as  prussiate  of  copper ;  they  were  all  mixed 
with  cludk  or  corbonote  of  lime.  The  yellowB 
were  pure  ochres  with  corbonate  of  lime^  ond 
ochre  mixed  with  minium  and  carbonate  of  lime. 
The  blues  were  oxides  of  copper  with  carbonate 
of  lime.  Sir  H.  Davy  disoova«d  a  frit  made  l^ 
means  of  soda  and  coloured  with  oxide  of  copper, 
approaching  ultramarine  in  tmt,  which  he  sup- 
posed to  be  the  frit  of  Alexandria ;  its  composition, 
he  says,  was  perfect  —  ''that  of  embodying  the 
odour  in  a  composition  resembling  stone,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  elostic  matter  from  it,  or  the 
decomposing  action  of  the  elements  ;  this  is  a 
species  of  artifidal  lapis  lazuli,  the  colouring  matter 
of  which  is  naturally  inherent  in  a  hard  siUceona 
stone.** 

Of  greens  there  were  many  shades,  all,  howevor, 
either  carbonate  or  oxide  of  copper,  mixed  with 
carbonate  of  Ume.  The  browns  consisted  of  ochres 
calcined,  and  oxides  of  iron  and  of  manganese,  and 
compounds  of  ochres  and  blacks.  Sir  H.  Davy 
could  not  ascertain  whether  the  lake  which  he  die- 
covered  was  of  animal  or  of  vegetable  origin ;  if  of 
animal,  he  supposed  that  it  was  very  probably  the 
Tyrian  or  marine  purple.  He  discovered  also  a 
colour  which  he  supposed  to  be  black  vrad,  or 
hydrated  binoxide  odT  manganese ;  also  a  blad^ 
colour  composed  of  chalk,  mixed  with  the  ink  of 
the  sepia  officinalis  or  cuttle-fish.    The  tnnsporent 
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The  following  Hgt,  eoropfled  from  the  diflaent 
aoaroea  of  our  inftfmaition  ooneerning  the  pigments 
known  to  the  lafiHrta,  will  aerre  to  conToyan 
idea  of  the  great  reaooroea  of  the  Oreek  and  Ro- 
man painten  in  this  department  of  their  art ;  and 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  were  fnlly 
equal  to  the  reaooioea  of  the  great  Italian  painten 
in  the  sixteenth  eentoiy: — 

Rbd.  The  ancient  reda  were  very  nomennia. 
KcivdA^  fdkroff  euMO&iru,  dnnabar,  vermilion, 
l^aolphmel  of  niercnry,  called  alao  by  Pliny  and 
Vititnrins  fliMMfMi. 

The  munfi£9pi  'Ii^ot^y,  cMMftom  /m/too,  men- 
tioned by  Plmy  and  Dioacoridei,  was  what  is 
vnlgariy  called  dragons-blood,  the  resin  obtained 
fitNn  vBiiooa  species  of  the  calamus  palm. 

HC\to9  seems  to  have  had  variona  significa- 
tions ;  it  was  nsed  for  oMBoAorM^iiimttiiii,  wi  lead, 
and  raftneo,  red  ochre.  There  were  variona  kinds 
of  raftrMXM,  the  Gappadodan,  the  Egyptian,  the 
Spanish,  and  the  Lemnian ;  all  were,  however, 
red  iron  oxidea,  of  which  the  best  were  the 
Tjftmnian,  from  the  isle  of  Lenmos,  and  the  Gap- 
padodan, called  by  the  Romans  mbrica  Sinopica, 
by  the  (^eeksSiMmr,  from  Sinope  in  Paphlagonia, 
whence  it  was  first  brought  Then  was  also  an 
African  nibrica  called  deerembim* 

Minium,  red  oxide  of  lead,  red  lead,  was  called 
by  the  Romans  cenuaa  Mta,  and,  according  to 
Vitmvins,  aamdaratiha;  by  iba  Greeks,  laiXros^ 
and,  aecoiding  to  Dioseorides  (v.  122),  9ay8«ydUn^ 
Pliny  tefls  us  that  it  was  discovered  through  the 
aoddental  calcination  of  some  eemssti  (white  lead) 
by  a  fire  in  the  Peiraeens,  and  was  first  used  as  a 
pigment  by  Nidas  of  Athens,  about  380  n.  c. 

The  Roman  sandaraeha  seems  to  have  had 
various  significations,  and  it  is  evidentiy  used 
difiinentiy  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writerL 
Pliny  speaks  of  different  shades  of  sandaraeha, 
the  pale  or  massicot  (yellow  oxide  of  lead),  and  a 
mixture  of  the  pale  with  mininm ;  it  l^>parentiy 
also  signified  realgar  or  the  red  solphuret  of  arsenic: 
there  was  also  a  compound  colour  of  equal  parts  of 
sandaiacfaa  and  nibrica  calcined,  called  sandyx, 
vMi9^  Sir  H.  Dacvy  supposed  this  colour  to  ap- 
proach our  crimson  in  tmt;  in  painting  it  was 
fieqoeatiy  ^ased  with  purple  to  give  it  lulditional 
histie. 

Pliny  speaks  of  a  dark  ochre  from  the  isle  of 
SyroB,  which  he  calls  Syricnm  ;  but  he  says  also 
that  it  was  made  by  mixing  sandyx  with  mbrica 
Sinopica. 

TxLLOV.  Yellow  ochre,  hydrated  peroxide  of 
ino,  the  ji7  of  the  Romans,  the  «XF<^  o^  ^^  Greeks, 
Ibcined  the  base  of  many  other  yellows  mixed  with 
various  colours  and  carbonate  of  lime.  Ochre  was 
procured  firom  diflerent  parts  ;  the  Attic  was  con* 
sidered  the  best ;  it  was  first  used  in  painting,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  by  Polygnotns  and  Miocm,  at 
Athena,  about  460  b.  c. 

'AptrtpucS^,  am'^piffmmitmiif  wpiment  (yellow 
salphuret  of  arsenic),  was  also  an  important  yel- 
low ;  bnl  it  has  not  been  discovered  in  any  of  the 
andent  paintit^iB.  The  sandanoha  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned. 

GasBN.  OtriftoeoUa^  XP^^^^^  which  ap- 
pean  to  have  been  green  carbonate  of  copper  or 
naJachite  (green  verditer),  was  the  green  most  ap- 


proved of  by  the  andents ;  its  tint  depended  upon 
the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  mixed  with  it 

Pliny  mentions  various  kinds  of  verdjgris  (dia- 
eetate  of  copper^  ostmo^  Mr,  Us  xaXxmi^  ^fpna 
amtgo^  and  oemea,  and  a  particular  preparation  of 
verdigris  called  teoUcia,  Sir  H.  Davy  sappoM^ 
the  ancients  to  have  used  also  acetate  of  copptT 
(distilled  verdigris)  as  a  pigment  Besides  the 
above  were  several  green  earths,  all  cupremifr 
oxides:  Theodatim  (BcoSdriov),  so  called  from 
being  fiMmd  upon  the  estate  of  Theodotius,  near 
Smyrna ;  Appiamm ;  and  the  crvfo  viridU,  com- 
mon green  earth  of  Verona. 

Blub.  The  andent  blues  were  also  very 
numerous ;  the  prindpal  of  theae  was  ea&ndmm^ 
xiefpof^  ainre,  a  species  of  verditer  or  blue  carbo- 
nate of  eof^Mr,  of  which  there  were  many  varieties. 
It  was  genenlly  mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime. 
Vitmvius  and  Pliny  speak  of  the  Alexandrian, 
the  Cyprian,  and  the  Scythian ;  the  Alexandrian 
was  the  most  valued,  as  approaching  nearest  to 
ultrsmarine.  It  was  made  also  at  Poxsuoli  by  a 
certain  Vestorhis,  who  had  learnt  the  method  of  its 
preparation  in  Egypt;  this  W9»  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  eodam.  There  wm  also  a  washed 
caemlenm  called  hmmimm^  and  an  inferior  descrip- 
ticn  of  this  called  frttaak 

It  appears  that  ultramarine  (lapis  lasuli)  wm 
known  to  the  andents  under  the  name  of  ^nae- 
atmi,  *Apfi4yuiif,  from  Armenia,  whence  it  waa 
proeiued.  Sidphuret  of  sodium  is  the  eolourii^ 
prindple  of  lapis  lasuli,  according  to  M.  Omelin  of 
TUbinfpen. 

Indifo,  InHmm^  'Ii^Siar^r,  was  wdl  known  to 
theanaenta. 

Cobalt.  The  andent  name  for  this  mmetal  is 
not  known ;  but  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 
XoAie^f  of  Theophntftua^  which  lie  mentions  was 
used  fiv  staining  gfass.  No  eoball^  however,  has 
been  discovered  in  any  of  the  remains  of  andent 
painting. 

PvRPLB.  The  andents  had  also  several  kinds 
of  purple,  pwyarifiiMw,  oiliaiw,  hjftguuim^  and 
various  compound  colours.  The  moot  valuable  of 
these  was  the  /)iwjpariisaai,  prepared  by  mixing 
the  ctela  argaUaria  with  the  purple  secretion  St 
the  murex  (vop^dpa). 

Hj/tgimtm^  tvyt9w  (007i|,  woad?),  accotding  to 
Vitmvius,  is  a  colour  between  scarlet  and  purple. 

The  Roman  os^nmi  was  a  compound  of  red 
ochre  and  blue  oxide  of  copper. 

Vitruvins  mentions  a  puiple  which  was  obtained 
by  cooling  the  oolra  aiAi  witii  wine  vinegar. 

RMae  radia^  madder-root 

Brown.  Oolra  nsfti,  burnt  ochre.  The  browns 
were  ochres  calcined,  oxides  of  iron  and  of  manga- 
nese, and  compounds  of  ochres  and  blacks. 

Black,  o^ramaihm,  iUKom,  The  ancient 
Uacks  were  mostly  carbonaceous.  The  best  foi 
the  purposes  of  painting  were  depheMimitm^  ^At. 
^drrtwoy^  ivory-black  ;  and  (rygimun^  rpirynnn^, 
vine-Uadc,  made  of  burnt  vine  twigs.  The  former 
was  used  by  Apelles,  the  latter  by  Polygnetus  and 


The  olraiNeNfoni  Iniieum^  mentioned  by  Pliny 
and  Vitmvius,  was  probably  tiie  Chinese  Indian 
ink.  The  blacks  from  sepia,  and  tile  Mack  woad, 
have  been  already  menti<rilfld. 

Whttb.  The  ordinary  Greek  white  was  mettiam, 
fUfXkU ,  an  earth  from  the  isle  of  Mdos ;  for  firesco 
painting   the  best  waa  the  African  paraetoatmn, 

T 


coLOssua 

mpair^tWf  lo  called  from  the  phce  of  its  origin 
en  the  eoaat  of  Africa,  not  ftr  from  Egypt  Then 
was  also  a  white  earth  of  Eretria,  and  the  annu- 
larian  white,  erste  amdana  or  mudart^  made  from 
the  glass  oompoattian  worn  in  the  rings  of  the 
podw 

Garbonate  of  lead  or  white  lead,  esnuta,  ^i/i6- 
Bufpf  was  apparently  not  much  nsed  by  the  ancient 
painters ;  it  was  nowhere  fbund  amongst  the  Ro- 
man minSi 

Sir  H.  Davy  is  of  opinion  that  the  asnre,  the 
red  and  yellow  ochres,  and  the  blacks,  have  not 
undeigone  any  change  of  colour  whatever  in  the 
ancient  fresco  paintings ;  but  that  many  of  the 
greens,  which  an*  now  carbonate  of  copper,  were 
or^nally  hud  on  in  a  state  of  acetate. 

Pliny  divides  the  oolonrs  into  cohmjhndi  and 
eolom  anuteri  (zzzr.  12)  ;  the  colores  floridi  were 
those  which,  in  his  time,  were  rapplied  by  the 
employer  to  the  punter,  on  aooonnt  of  their  ez- 
peiue,  and  to  secure  their  being  genuine ;  they  were 
mininm^  Armenimn,  cinnabaris,  chrysocoUa,  Indi- 
com,  and  purpnrissnm  ;  the  rest  were  the  austeri. 
Both  Pliny  (zzzr.  12)  and  Vitravins  (rii.  7) 
dass  the  cdoors  into  nataral  and  artificial ;  tlie 
natnral  are  those  obtained  immediately  from  the 
earth,  which,  according  to  Pliny,  are  Sinopis, 
robrica,  paiaetoniom,  melinnm,  Eretria,  and  anri- 
pigmentum ;  to  these  Vitnivias  adds  ochre,  san- 
daracha,  minium  (cenntUbii),  and  chrysocoUa, 
beipff  of  metallic  origin.  The  othen  am  called 
artiroial,  on  aocouit  of  requiring  some  particular 
preparation  to  render  them  fit  for  use. 

To  the  above  list  of  colours,  more  names  might 
still  be  added ;  but  being  for  the  most  part  merely 
compounds  or  modifications  of  those  already  men- 
tioned, they  would  only  take  up  space  without 
giving  us  any  additional  insight  into  the  resonroes 
of  the  ancient  painters ;  those  which  we  have 
already  enmnemted  are  sufficient  to  form  an  in- 
finite variety  of  colour,  and  conclusively  prove 
that  tile  ancient  painters,  if  they  had  not  more, 
had  at  least  equal  resources  in  tlus  most  essential 
branch  of  painting  with  the  artists  of  our  own 
times.  [R.  N.  W.] 

COLOSSUS  (icoXoo'ir^f ).  The  'mm  of  this 
word  is  not  known,  the  suggestions  of  the  gram- 
marians being  either  ridiculous,  or  imperfect  in 
point  of  etymology.  {E^fou  Mag.  p.  526.  16 ; 
Festos,  9. 9.)  It  is,  however,  veiy  ancient,  pro- 
bably of  Ionic  eztraction,  and  rarely  occurs  in  the 
Attic  writers.  (Blom£  CRan.  ad  Jesoft.  Agam, 
406.)  It  is  used  both  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
to  signify  a  statue  larger  than  life  (Hesych.  «.«. ; 
AesdL  4^Bm.  406  ;  SchoL  «( Jiw.  ScK.  viii.  280), 
and  thence  a  person  of  eztraordinary  statnre  is 
termed  ookmen*  (Suet  OaUg,  ZB)  ;  anid  the  archi- 
tectural ornaments  in  the  upper  members  of  lofty 
buildings,  which  require  to  be  of  large  dimensions 
in  consequence  of  their  remoteness,  are  termed 
etdotriookra  {icoKoavutArtpa^  Vitmv.  iii.  8»  com- 
pare Id.  z.  4).  Statues  <MP  this  kind,  simply 
colossal,  but  not  enoimonsly  larve,  were  too 
common  amoQffst  the  Greeks  to  ezate  observation 
merely  from  tteir  sise,  and-  are,  therefore,  rarely 
referred  to  as  such ;  the  word  being  more  fi»> 
quentiy  applied  to  designate  tiiose  figures  of  gi- 
nntic  dimensions  {mdn  itolaanwii,  tmrrdmt  paim^ 
Plin.  H.  N.  zzziv.  7.  a.  18)  which  were  first 
ezecQied  in  Egypt,  and  afterwards  in  Greece  and 
Italy. 


COLUM. 

Among  the  colossal  statues  of  Greece,  the  niMe 
celebrated,  according  to  Pliny,  was  the  brooae 
ooUmu»  at  Rhodes  by  Chares  of  Lindus,  a  pupil  of 
Lysippus.  ^See  DieL  of  O.  and  R.  Biog.  art 
CftoTM.)  Plmy  mentions  another  Greek  oolossaa 
of  ApoUo,  the  work  of  Calamis,  which  cost  50O 
talents,  and  was  twenty  cubits  high,  in  the  city  of 
ApoUonia,  whence  it  was  transferred  to  the  cspitol 
hj  M.  Lucnllus ;  and  also  those  of  Jupiter  and 
Hercules,  at  Tarentom,  by  Lysippus.  {Did.  </ 
Q.  and  JL  Biog.  art  Lgdppiu.)  To  the  list  of 
Pliny  must  be  added  the  more  important  colossal 
statues  of  Pheidias,  the  most  beautiful  of  which 
were  his  chryselephantine  statues  of  Zens,  at 
Olympia,  and  of  Athena,  in  the  Parthenon  at 
Athens ;  the  largest  was  his  bronie  statue  of 
Athena  Promachus,  on  the  Acropolis. 

Amongst  the  works  of  this  description  made  ez- 
pressly  by  or  for  the  Romans,  those  most  fre- 
quently aJluded  to  are  the  foDowing : — 1.  A  statue 
ii  Jiroiter  upon  the  o^itol,  made  by  order  of  Spw 
Carviuus,  fimn  the  armour  of  the  Ssimnites,  which 
was  so  huge  that  it  could  be  seen  ficom  the  Albaa 
mount  (Plin.  Le.)  2.  A  bronse  statue  of  ApoUo 
at  the  Paktine  library  (Plin.  ^  cX  to  which  the 
bronse  head  now  prestfved  in  the  capitbl  probably 
belonged.  S.  A  bronse  statue  of  Augustus,  in  the 
forum,  which  bore  his  name.  (Mart  Ep.  viil  44 
7.)  4.  The  colossus  of  Nero,  which  was  ezecnted 
by  Zenodorus  in  marble,  and  therefore  quoted  by 
Pliny  in  proof  that  the  art  of  casting  metal  was 
then  lost  Its  height  was  110  or  120  feet  (Plin. 
L  e. ;  Suet  ATsro,  31.)  It  was  originally  placed  in 
the  vestibule  of  the  domus  aurea  (Mart  S^^eL  ii 
1,  ^L  71. 7 ;  Dion  Cass.  Izvi  15)  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Via  Sacra,  where  the  basement  i^an  whidi 
it  stood  is  still  to  be  seen,  and  from  it  the  con- 
tiguous  amphitheatre  is  supposed  to  have  gained 
the  name  of  **  Colosseum.**  Having  su£fered  in  the 
fire  which  destroyed  the  golden  house^  it  was 
repaired  by  Vespasian,  and  by  him  oonrerted  into 
a  statue  of  the  sun.  (Hieronym.  m  Hob.  c.  3 ; 
Suet  Vup.  18  ;  Plin.  L  e. ;  compare  Lamprid. 
Oommod.  17;  Dion  Cass.  IzziL  15.)  Twen^- 
fimr  elephants  were  employed  by  Hadrian  to  re- 
move it,  when  he  was  about  to  bujld  the  temple  of 
Rome.  (Spart  Hadr.  19.)  5.  An  equestrian 
statue  of  Domitian,  of  bronze  gilt,  which  was 
phioed  in  the  centre  of  the  forum.  (Stat  S^  L 
1.  1  ;  Mart  JBk».  I  71.  6.)  [A.R.] 

COLUM  (if9ti6s\  a  stnuner  or  colander^  was 
used  for  straining  wine^  milk  olive-oil,  and  otheor 
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COLtniNA. 

Thai  m  find  it  tatglajvi  in 


10  iec«iT«  tlie  jnioe  of  ths  henj  vhen 
[■iMuii  gut  by  tbe  pnluin.  Such  co!>  wen  nude 
of  hail,  broom  or  nuhe*  (Viis.  Georg,  tu  242 ; 
Cdbna.  R.R.  zil  19).  ThoM  tllM  wa«  nod  i 
Ktidn  of  hmry  bt  •tnining  irina  irae  fr 
qiuatif  inadB  of  Bme  meEil,  neh  u  bronni  i 
ntni  (Athan.  a  470,  d.)  Vuiau  ipadmeni  i 
esb  b«TS  bean  fbimd  at  PompaiL  Tba  pncadlns 
Toodcnl  iliawi  the  pbn  ind  profile  of  one  which 
ii  of  olTeT  (JIfiu.  Bori.  nil.  fiiL  14.  fig:  4,  5 

Tha  Romuu  fiDed  the  itimbiar  with  lec  ar 
((sis  nharii)  in  isder  to  cool  and  dHata  tha  wina 
■ltlwMiiiat)metb>titwudand.rNii.]  [J.T.] 

COLUMBA'RIUH,  Utenll;  a  doTe«>te  or 
pigeoo-hoDK,  ii  nted  to  tastttt  a  Taiiaty  eF  ob- 
]icti,all  of  which  howarat  derimheir  nasu  ' 
tbair  naamhlanca  to  a  dora-cotc. 

1.  A  npnlchnl  cbambar.    [Fimua.] 

2.  In  a  "MK-tiina  naed  to  t^ia  water  Gs  the  pnp- 
piaa  of  iirintion,  u  dooribsd  bf  VittUTiiu  (i.  9\ 
tha  Tcnti  Uinnigb  which  the  water  wai  conreTed 
into  tha  TaeeiTins  tnngh,  wen  termed  Oetmi 
Thii  wiQ  be  nndentood  b;  refaring  la  the  i 
nt  at  PL  100.  [Antlu.]  The  diSeience  betwem 
Qiat  re|iteaa)tatian  and  the  machine  now  mid 
tmndantion,  connated  in  the  {allowing  ptnnti  :- 
The  whtd  of  the  latter  !•  a  iolid  one  (fmpo- 
bh),  initead  of  ladiated  (nto) ;  and  waa  WD»ed 
M  a  tnadmiU,  by  men  who  itood  npon  platfitima 
pnijeUiiig  bom  the  flat  lidea,  iniMad  of  being 
turned  W  a  itieam.  Between  tbe  intamli  5 
each  {datfoim  a  leitea  of  gnxma  or  channelt  (m- 
hutiiiia)  were  fmued  in  tha  tidet  of  the  tymps- 
Bma,  throogh  which  tha  water  takoi  up  bj  a 
nuBibeT  of  acoop*  placed  m  the  ontcr  margin  of 
the  wbee],  like  the  jan  hi  the  cnt  tefclTad  to,  wia 
caudnctad  into  a  wooden  tnmgh  bdow  Qabnm 
(JMBB  lapjxmtmm,  TitniT.  L  a.). 

a.  The  niitiM  which  reoaiTa  the  aitrana 
af  the  beami  npon  which  a  nnf  il  loppartad  {Hg- 
■oniB  tabOia),  and  which  an  repraecnted  bj 
triglypha  in  the  Doric  oidv,  wan  termed  Cblna- 
ioria  by  the  Roman  architect! ;  that  ia,  whOal 
they  remained  ampn',  and  mtil  filled  up  by  the 
head  of  the  beam.  The  comapnidlng  Oraek  tenn 
*Bi  Inl  (frna  iwtl,  a  koU),  Kid  hence  tbe  ipace 
betwaen  two  inch  aiitiie,  that  it,  in  the  com- 
plete baitdii^  between  two  triglypha,  woa  odled 
Mtini,  a  nutiTe.  (VitiUT.  it.  2 ;  Muiniei,  ZWT 
OniB*  Doris),  TlL  ST.)  [A.  H.] 

COLVHEN,  which  ii  the  Mme  word  ai  atU 
mai,  ia  wed  in  architectnre,  either  generally  for 
the  nnf  of  a  bnilding,  or  panicalariy  Ar  a  beam 
in  thehigfacit  part  ofthaaUpeofareoC  By  thU 
deaaiptim  VitmTioi  Menu  to  mean  mther  the  eot 
tir-iaam,  or  the  king-poll,  bnt  Bate  [mhably  tha 
latts,  ai  ha  deriTca  cobama  from  coftnw  (Ti- 
IniT.  if.  3.  e  1-  Schn.;  Fcrtu).  [P.  &] 

COLUMNA  (■id)',  ifn.  Kiorft,  Kiirar,  aruvf- 
nor  ordJuii,  dim.  cniXii,  imKScK«t),  a  pillar  or 

He  n*e  of  the  tnmka  of  tree*  placed  upright 
ftr  nppoiling  building!  uiqaeiliDnably  led  to  tba 
adoptkn  of  timilai  mpporti  wrought  in  itoia. 
Anuitg  the  agricnltui^  Oieeki  of  Alia  Hinor, 
whcae  modn  of  life  ^ipear  to  have  anfiered  Jittle 
change  far  moie  than  two  thoimnd  yaan,  Sir  C. 
PeOowa  obaerredsi  eiactaaifofmityDf  i^leand 
mwemait  between  the  wooden  hota  now  ocen- 
fMby  the  peawntrr    if  one  of  which  he  baa 
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|fnn  a  Aetch  (Jaunal,  p.  2M ;  aee  woodent)^ 
and  tha  ^raidid  tomba  uid  tonplea,  which  were 
hewn  ont  of  the  rock,  and  conitncted  at  the  ei- 
penaa  of  the  moat  wealthy  of  the  ancient  inbatrit- 
anti.  We  hare  alao  direct  ttatimoniea  to  prora 
that  tbe  ancienta  made  uie  of  woodfli  cdmnni  in 
their  odificea.  Pantaniai  (tI.  24.  S  7)  deacribei  a 
T«ry  andent  loontmienl  in  tbe  market-place  at 
Blii,  conaiitiDg  of  a  roof  lopported  by  pillan  ol 


(Ptin.  H'.  N.  DJT.  1.)  In  the  ^yptian  aiehitee- 
tore,  many  of  the  mataat  alooe  emunni  are  man). 
i«t  imitatima  of  the  tnmk  of  the  palm.  (Herod. 
iL  169.) 

Ai  ^e  ttee  Teqnirod  to  be  baaed  upon  a  Bat 
aqoan  tlaae,  and  to  baTe  a  atone  or  tHe  of  aimilai 
Itnin  filed  on  itin  ..  •        • 


nuuiia  It  ftnm  decay, 

ith  a  aqnare  baae,  and 

[ABiOoa.]     Hsnco 


lewJth 


aw  5_    ,  _,   .  _  _       ,    _ 

In  the  Dnk,  which  ia  the  oldeat  a^le  of  Greek 
aie,  wa  mnit  conaider  all  tha  ealuDDa  in 

row  a«  hairing  one  comraon  bate  (porfHOT) 
'  '  '  'c  and  Corinthian  each  eolDma 
,  called  ffirtva.  [Sl-ui*.]  Tha 
c^titala  of  theae  two  latter  orden  ^ow,  on  com- 
puiaco  vith  the  Doric,  a  greater  degree  of  eom- 
plazi^  and  a  much  richer  atyle  of  omamenl ; 
and  the  character  of  ligbtneai  and  ele^nca  ia 
tnrther  obtained  in  them  by  th«r  more  ilender 
■haft,  ila  height  being  much  greater  in  ptopottioo 
to  iu  thicknoM.  Of  all  theaa  eimmutancea  oome 
idea  may  be  fanned  by  the  inmction  of  the  three 
accompanying  apedmena  of  pukn  aeleded  from 
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«Mh  of  the  piincipal  oiden  of  ancient  aKhitectore. 
The  fint  ii  ftcm  a  column  of  the  Parthenon  at 
Athens,  the  capital  of  which  is  shown  on  a  huger 
scale  at  p.  1.  The  second  is  from  the  temple  of 
Baochos  at  Teos,  the  capital  of  which  is  introduced 
at  p.  144.  The  third  is  from  the  remains  of  the 
temple  of  Jnpiter  at  Lahrsnda. 

In  all  the  orders  the  shaft  (soi^wt)  tapers  from 
the  bottom  towards  the  top,  thos  imitating  the 
natoni  form  of  the  tronk  of  a  tree,  and  at  the 
same  time  conforming  to  a  genersl  law  in  regard 
to  the  attainment  of  strength  and  solidity  in  all 
upright  bodies.  The  shaft  was,  howcTer,  made 
with  a  slight  swelling  in  the  middle,  which  was 
called  the  entastM.  It  was,  moreover,  almost  nni- 
Tenally,  and  from  the  earliest  times,  channelled 
or  fluted,  t.  e,  the  outside  was  striped  with  inci> 
sions  paraUel  to  the  axis.  (YitruT.  it.  4.)  These 
incisions,  called  strioA,  were  always  worked  with 
extreme  regularity.  The  section  of  them  by  a 
plane  parallel  to  the  base  was,  in  the  Ionic  and 
Corinthian  orders,  a  semiciicle ;  in  the  Doric,  it 
was  an  arc  much  less  than  a  semicircle.  Their 
number. was  20  in  the  columns  of  the  Parthenon, 
aboTo  represented ;  in  other  instances,  24,  28, 
ar32. 

The  capital  was  commonly  wrooffht  out  of  one 
block  of  stone,  the  shaft  fionsisting  of  sereral 

Slindrical  pieces  fitted  to  one  anouer.  When 
e  column  was  erected,  its  component  parts  were 
firmly  joined  together,  not  by  mortar  or  cement, 
•at  by  iron  cramps  fixed  in  the  direction  of  the 
axis.  The  annexed  woodcut  is  copied  from  an 
engniTing  in  Swinbume^s  Tour  m  the  Two 
Sicilies  (Vol  iu  p.  30 IX  >Ad  represents  a  Doric 
column,  which  has  been  thrown  prostrate  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  show  the  omital  lying  separate, 
and  the  five  drums  of  the  snaft,  each  four  feet 
long^  with  the  holes  for  the  iron  cramps  by  which 
they  were  united  together. 


Golsmns  of  an  astonishtng  siie  were  nerertheleaB 
ereeted,  in  which  the  shaft  was  one  piece  of  stone. 
For  this  purpose  it  was  hewn  in  the  quany  into 
the  requisite  form  (Viig.  Aem,  I  428),  and  was 
then  rolled  oTer  the  around,  or  moTed  by  the  aid 
of  various  mechaniciu  contriTanoes,  and  by  im- 
mense bibour,  to  the  spot  where  it  was  to  be  set 
un.  The  mausoleum  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  a 
cuvular  building  of  such  dimensions  that  it  serves 
as  the  fortress  of  modem  Rome,  was  surrounded 
Inr  forty-eight  Icihj  and  most  beautiful  Corinthian 
piUara,  the  shaft  of  each  pillar  being  a  single  piece 
of  marble.  About  the  time  of  Constantino,  some 
of  these  were  taken  to  support  the  intedor  of  a 
chnreh  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  which  a  fow  yean 
1^  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  interest  attached 
to  the  woikinff  and  erection  of  these  noble  co> 
lamns,  the  undiTided  shafts  of  which  consisted  of 
tiba  moat  ttlnable  and  splendid  materials,  led  mu- 
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nificent  indiiidnals  to  employ  their  wealth  in  piv- 
senting  them  to  public  structures.  Thus  CroMns 
contributed  the  greater  part  of  the  piUars  to  the 
temple  at  Ephesus.  (Herod,  i.  92.)  In  the  ruina 
at  Labranda,  now  called  Jackly,  in  Caria,  tableta 
in  front  of  the  columns  record  the  names  of  the 
donors,  as  is  shown  in  the  specimen  of  them  above 
exhibited. 

Columns  were  used  in  the  interior  of  buildinga, 
to  sustain  the  beams  which  supported  the  ceiling. 
As  both  the  beams  and  the  entire  ceiling  were 
often  of  stone  or  marble,  which  could  not  be  ob- 
tained in  pieces  of  so  great  a  length  as  wood,  the 
columns  were  in  such  circumstances  frequent  in 
proportion,  not  being  more  than  about  ten  or  twdve 
feet  apart  The  opisthodomos  of  the  Parthenon  of 
Athens,  as  appears  from  traces  in  the  remaining 
ruins,  had  four  columns  to  support  the  ceiling.  A 
common  airaiigement,  especially  in  buildings  of  an 
oblong  form,  was  to  have  two  rows  of  c«>lumns 
parallel  to  ue  two  sides,  the  distance  from  each 
side  to  the  next  row  of  columns  being  less  than 
the  distance  between  the  rows  themselves.  This 
oonstruetion  was  adopted  not  only  in  temples,  but 
in  palaces  {tlUot).  The  great  hall  of  the  palace 
of  Ulysses  in  Ithaca,  ihai  of  the  king  dT  the 
Phaeaciana,  and  that  of  the  palace  of  Hercules  at 
Thebes  (Eurip.  Hen,  Fttr,  975— 101 3X  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  thus  constructed,  the  seats  of 
honour  both  for  the  master  and  mistress,  and  for 
the  more  distinguished  of  their  guests,  being  al 
the  foot  of  certain  pilJark  {Od,  vi.  307,  viil  66. 
473,  xxiii  90.)  In  these  regal  halls  of  the  Ho- 
meric era,  we  are  also  led  to  imagine  the  pillan 
decorated  with  arms.  When  Telemachus  enten 
his  fiither^  hall,  he  places  his  spear  against  a 
column,  and  **  within  the  polished  spear-holder,** 
bj  which  we  must  understand  one  of  the  striae  or 
ehannds  of  the  shaft.  {Od,  I  127—129,  xvii  29 ; 
Viig.  Am.  xii.  92.)  Around  the  base  of  the 
oohmms^  near  the  entrance,  all  the  warriors  of  the 
fomily  were  accustomed  to  incline  their  spears ;  and 
firom  the  upper  part  of  the  same  they  suspended 
their  bows  and  quivers  on  nails  or  hocks.  (Horn. 
Hymm,  ta  Ap.  8.)  The  minstrels  lyre  hung  upon 
its  p^  from  anotiier  column  nearer  the  top  of  the 
room.  (Od.  viil  67  ;  Pind.  OL  I  17.)  The  co- 
lumns of  the  hall  were  also  made  subservient  to 
less  agreeable  uses.  Criminals  were  tied  to  them 
in  order  to  be  scourged,  or  otherwise  tonnented. 
(Soph.  4jag^  108 ;  Lobeck  ad  he. ;  Diog.  La£rt» 
viil  21 ;  Hesiod,  Tkeog.  521.)  Aooording  to  the 
description  in  the  Odvasey,  the  beams  of  the  hall 
of  Ulysses  were  of  silver-£^ ;  in  such  a  case,  the 
iqiartment  might  be  very  spadous  without  being 
overcnywded  with  columns,  {Od.  xix.  38,  xxii. 
176,  193.) 

Rows  oif  columns  were  often  employed  within  a 
buildings  to  enclose  a  space  open  to  the  sky. 
Beams  supporting  ceilings  passed  from  above  the 
columns  to  the  adjoining  walls,  so  as  to  fozm 
covered  passages  or  ambulatories  (trrooi).  Such 
a  circuit  of  columns  was  called  a  peristgU  (inpL 
ffTvAor),  and  the  Roman  atrUim  was  built  upon 
this  plan.  The  laigest  and  most  splendid  temples 
enclosed  an  open  space  like  an  atrium,  which  was 
accomplished  by  placing  one  peristyle  upon  another. 
In  such  cases,  tne  lower  rows  of  «sftliiniTi«  being 
Doric,  the  upper  were  sometimes  Ionic  or  Corin- 
thian, the  lighter  being  properiy  based  vipon  the 
heavieE.    (Pans,  viii  45.  §  4.)    A  temple  so  con- 
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%tnti^  wtM  etSled  hgpaeArfd  (fhroiBpos).    [Tnc- 

PLUIC] 

Bat  H  wif  an  the  exterior  of  public  bnildiiigi, 
ftnd  eipeciaDy  of  templet,  that  colamxii  were  dis- 
plmyed  in  the  most  beantilul  combinittionii,  either 
fonoondjng  the  building  entirely,  or  arranged  in 
porticoes  on  one  or  more  of  its  fronts.  (For  the 
tarious  anangements  of  colmnns  see  Tsmplum.) 
Tfaenr  original  and  proper  use  was,  of  coune,  to 
snpport  the  roof  of  the  building ;  and,  amidst  all 
the  elaboEBtians  of  architectural  desisn,  this  object 
was  still  kept  in  view.  The  natunu  arrangement 
in  sudi  a  case  is  obTions.  A  oontinnoas  beam  (or 
series  of  beams)  would  be  laid  on  the  tops  of  a 
row  of  colnmnsL  On  this  beam  would  rest  the 
ends  of  the  aoss-beams ;  which  would  be  tied 
together  by  another  continuous  pieoe^  parallel  to 
ite  fint ;  and  abore  this,  if  the  columns  were  at 
oiie  end  of  the  building,  would  rise  the  pitch  of  the 
root  Now  in  the  actaal  parts  of  an  architectural 
Older,  we  see  the  exact  counterpart  of  theie  ar- 
nogements.  On  the  summit  of  the  row  of  columns 
reits  the  oreldraos,  i  e.  ddef  beam  {hrurrOXiw^ 
au^fUmm:  aboTo  this  is  the  Jntxt  ((tto^poSj 
(u^ipos^  Mpkonu\  in  which  the  most  ancient 
ordeiv  namely  the  Doric,  shows,  in  its  triglyphs, 
what  were  originaOy  the  ends  of  the  cross-benns : 
in  the  other  odleis  these  ends  are  generally  con- 
cealed, and  the  frieze  forms  a  flat  sunue,  which  is 
frequently  ornamented  by  figures  in  relief  whence 
its  Greek  name.  Abore  the  frieie  projects  the 
cornice  (icopvyfx,  wnmitj  or  eonna),  forming  a 
handsome  finish  to  the  entablature  (for  so  these 
tLree  members  taken  together  are  called),  and 
alio,  on  the  sides  of  the  building,  lenring  to  unite 
the  ends  of  the  laiteni  of  the  roofl  The  triangular 
g^ble-«nd  of  the  no^  above  the  entablature,  is 
aiUed  the/Mdsmeii/.  [Fastigium.]  The  detailed 
description  of  the  various  portions  of  the  column 
ajd  entablature,  in  each  of  the  orders,  will  be 
best  understood  by  reference  to  the  following 
wuod-cuts,  which  are  taken  from  Mauch'k  (Tris- 
dtaaiaa  tmi  Romitciken  Ban-Ordmaigeiu 

I.  The  Doric  Order  is  characterised  by  the 
absence  of  a  base,  the  thickness  and  rapid  diminu- 
tion of  the  shaft,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  capital, 
which  consists  of  a  deep  abaau^  supported  by  a 
leiy  flat  oval  mouldings  called  eei^Mu^  beneath 
which  an  from  three  to  five  steps  or  channels 
((^iirrc5,  OMHub').    Instead  of  the  hypotraektUmm 
(a  sort  of  neck  which  unites  the  shaft  to  the 
capital  in  the  other  orden)  there  is  merely  a  small 
)«rtion  of  the  shaft  cut  off  by  one  or  more  narrow 
liiamiels.     In  the  entablature,  the  architrave  is  in 
innt  surface,  and  quite  plain :  the  friexe  is  orna- 
mented by  iriglypkM  (so  called  from  the  three  flat 
bands  into  which  they  are  divided  by  the  inter- 
renxng  channels),  one  of  which  is  found  over  each 
eolnmn,  and  one  over  each  intercolumniation,  ex- 
cept that  the  triglyph  over  a  comer  column  ii 
placed,  not  over  the  centre  of  the  column,  but  at 
the  extremity  of  the  architrave, — a  decisive  proo^ 
«s  Vitmvius  remarks,  that  the  triglyphs  do  not 
represent  windows.     The  metopes  between  the 
tng^yphs  were  ornamented  with  sculptures  in  high 
rdidt    The  cornice  is  flat,  and  projects  fiir,  and  on 
its  under  side  are  cut  several  sets  of  drops,  called 
mutnles  (martn/iQ,  one  over  each  triglyph  and  each 
metope,  Uie  mu^iices  of  which  follow  the  slope  of 
the  roo^  and  which  are  laid  by  Vitruvxus  to  repre- 
sent the  ends  of  the  raften  of  the  root    In  the 
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most  ancient  enmples  of  the  order  the  columns  are 
very  short  in  proportion  to  their  greatest  thicknessi 
In  the  temple  at  Corinth,  iriiich  is  supposed  to  be 
the  oldest  of  all,  the  height  of  the  columns  is  only 
7f  modules  (•'.  e.  semi-diametersl  and  in  the  great 
temple  at  Paestum  onlv  8  modules  ;  but  greater 
lightness  was  afterwards  ^ven  to  the  order,  so 
that,  in  the  Parthenon,  which  is  the  best  example, 
the  height  of  the  columns  is  12  modules.  The  fol- 
lowing profile  is  from  the  temple  of  Apollo  Epi- 
curius  at  Phigaleia,  built  by  the  nme  architect  as 
the  Parthenon.  For  a  comparison  of  the  other 
chief  examplei^  see  the  work  of  Mauch. 


du  u 


The  Roman  architects  made  considerable  vari- 
ations in  the  order,  the  details  of  which  are  shown 
in  the  engraving  on  the  following  page,  from  an  ex- 
ample at  Albano  near  Rome.  In  the  Utter  examples 
of  the  Roman  Doric,  a  base  is  given  to  the  column. 

II.  The  lomie  Order  is  as  much  distinguished 
by  simple  gracefulness  as  the  Doric  by  majestic 
strengtiL  The  column  is  much  more  slender 
than  the  Doric,  having,  in  the  earliest  known  ex- 
ample, namely,  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus, 
a  height  of  16  modules,  which  was  afterwards  in- 
creased to  18.  The  shaft  rests  upon  a  base,  which 
was  either  the  elaborate  Ionic  or  the  Attic  [Spira; 
Atticurobs].  The  capital  either  springs  di- 
rectly fixnn  the  shaft,  or  tnere  is  a  kjfptiracheUMm^ 
separated  from  the  shaft  by  an  astragal  moulding 

Y  5 


wilb  leaf-wsA'cirMfUDrl     Tha  cipibl  itMlf  ton- 

■iiti  oC,  Gnt,  u  mUi^  moolding,  ftbors  which 
ii  ui  (xfainu,  Kolptarad  into  tggt  uid  aapenti' 
toDguH,  and  aboTc  thU  (•ometimct  with  >  (Dm 
istervaiing)  the  antaiu,  {rhd  which  i[riiig  the 

KTolnto,  which  ue  the  chief  chancteriitici 
e  aider.  There  ii  genenllj  an  ominieiited 
■buiu  between  the  capita]  mi  the  enlabUtnre. 
The  HchitnTe  ii  in  thna  hcee,  the  one  ilightlT 
injecting  befond  the  other  j    then  ii  a  imaU 
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eomioa  between  tlw  aidutniTe  lod  Iha  frieK^  md 
■U  thiM  memben  of  the  oiliblatiire  an  nun  or 
len  tnunaitad  with  maaldingi.    Tha  finnt  wp^- 
dnwH  at  the  order  in  iti  ouat  ample  fimn  era 

of  Athena  Poliai  at  Piiena  ;  tha  latter  ii  moillj 
connderad  the  beat  ezamiJo  of  all.  The  portico 
of  the  temple  of  Athena  Poliai,  adjoiDing  to  tha 
Enchthdnm,  at  Athcoi,  ditplaji  ag«ter  prafbiion 
of  unwinent,  bol  ii  equally  pun  in  iti  Dntliuei. 
It  ii  ihown  in  the  pK^ding  engnTing. 

TIm  Dia  of  tha  Ionic  Order  fnamted  one  im- 
portMit  difficult.  In  the  ude  view  of  tha 
cuitilgtba  Tolotca  did  not  rf —  '""  "  * — ■"'" 
tpai  cnri,  •--*  -' " 

ried  romid  a  conici,  it  waa  neceaMiy  that  the 
c^Ial  of  the  comer  oolunm  ihonld  paaent  two 
&aSi  Thii  waa  accompliihed  by  giving  the  outer 
Tdnla  an  inclination  of  4£°  to  the  mnuaa,  and 
Knlptnriiw  the  ipiial  on  each  of  ita  ndea,  aa  ^wn 
in  the  folbwing  vgiaTiiig  ;  in  which  the  nppet 
Ggnra  ihowi  an  eleratjon,  Tiawad  fiom  the  biner 
nde,  and  the  lawn  fignie  a  plan,  of  a  ocnur  capital 
of  thalcoie  Older. 


The  Romani,  with  the  nnial  infelieit]r  of  imita- 
loti^  frequently  made  ill  the  c^)itali  irith  cmci 
Tolnlei.     Their  wlntei  alio  are  unaUjr  itiff  and 


III.  The  CoHnOiaK  Order 


than  tha  Ionic,  and  it  eepedally  duuacteriied  b; 
iti  beantifiil  capital,  which  ii  wid  to  hare  been 
'   '    0  the  mind  of  the  celebnted  icnlptor 
I  hj  the  light  of  a  baiket,  eoiend  bj 
irei^iown  bj  the  leaiei  of  an  umatiiu, 
t  had  accideatallT  been  [Jaced.     The 
iber  of  the  capital,  auiwering  to  the 
lort  of  caljz  \ealaUtu),  ban 
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wbkh  ijcing  gaaenllj  tm  nwi  ef  »c«Bth» ' 
karei,  tiunwDBUd  at  Mch  eonier  by  >  siwU 
nlDte,  the  ipMa  bctwMD  the  Toliitti  baing  no- 
nipied  In  flowan,  mMlu,  or  anbaqiwi,  or  bj  m>- 
Dthcr  pur  of  Tdnta  inlartwining  with  aach  other. 
Is  tha  aailier  axample^  boweror,  Ibaia  it  in- 
qnenllj  only  dim  row  of  acaotbui  loaTca  ;  uid  in 
tba  fo-albd  Towoi  of  Iha  Windi  tba  Tolotca  an 

aalngi^  a  uiida  row  of  acantbui  Imea,  and  a 
taw  of  tongue-di^ied  lean*.  In  all  tba  aiampka, 
Except  the  lut-mailioDsd,  the  abacu,  initcad  of 
bong  aqnaie,  ai  in  tha  nthec  orden,  ii  bollDVod  at 
the  adgai  uil  iha  middli  of  each  odga  ii  «iiK- 
mcDled  with  a  flowor.  The  oaumenti  of  tbo 
ca{dtal  were  aanetiinea  ait  in  brtnia.  The  order 
>  I  III!  to  biTe  beoi  inraited  about  the  time  of  the 
Pelopoimeeian  War;  bat  it  did  not  eome  ioto  goiBal 
nn  till  tonia  tinw  aflarnidi.  The  earliot  known 
euaqile  of  it*  ue  thnnigbDat  a  building  ii  in  the 
cbongic  monainart  of  Ljiicratei,  which  wai  boilt 
-a».cS36(»nDut.ofBiiig.in.lftitralti),tai 
bea  which  tha  following  ajgiariDg  ia  taken. 
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To   Iheaa  thne   ocdcn  the  Roman   atebila 

added  two  Dthen,  wfaieb  biTe,  howerer,  no  da 


.  It  waa  eridently  nothing  more  thia  a 
modification  of  the  Rvnan  Doric,  itriffwd  of  iti 
omamenU.  The  Raman  or  Cba^tomit  Oritr  ii 
onlj  a  eort  of  mongrel  of  the  Corinthian  and  Ionic; 
the  gennal  character  being  Corinthian,  except 
that  the  nppcs  part  of  the  capital  u  fonsed  of  an 
ca{attl  with  angolar  lolalee :    and  both 


For  hjtfaer  detaili  mpecting  the  orden  and 
their  >nppoaad  hiitot7,  we  the  Sd  and  4th  bookt 
of  VilnlTiDa,  the  work  of  Haoeh,  and  Stiqliti^ 


finpporting  boildingi  either  withm  or  wiuouL 

Cohunu  in  long  tuwi  were  naed  to  conrey 
water  in  aqoedncti  (Cratei,  sp.  AAm.  yL  M)  , 
and  aingia  piUan  wen  fixed  in  hai^oon  Ibr  moor- 
ing ihipa.  (fid.  xiiL  466.)  Some  of  theae  ara 
found  jet  atanding- 

Single  colmnn*  were  aleo  erected  to  cotnmemo- 
Tate  poaona  or  erenU.  Among  theaoi  mne  of  (ho 
moot  nmarkable  were  the  ooftaiinrn  mtfrofoa, 
called  by  that  name  bemae  thne  ibip-beaki  po- 
ceeded  from  each  tide  of  them,  and  detigned  to 
iccord  luccenfol  engagementi  at  Ha  (Virg.  Oeorg. 
iiL  39 ;  SfrriDB,  ad  bx.).  The  meat  important 
and  celebiated  of  tboae  which  jet  remain,  ii  one 
erected  in  honour  of  the  coninl  C.  Duilliiia,  on 
occaiion  of  hii  Tictarj  orer  the  Carthaginian  Bret, 
B.  C  261  <iee  the  annexed  woodcut).  It  waa 
originallj  placed  in  the  fonun  (Plin.  ff.  If.  xiiir. 
H),aiii  11  now  prtaarrod  in  tha  mnicDDi  of  the 
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apiloL     Tbe 

efbccd,  u  wiiHai 

Ihat  of  the  Tvelre  Tablet.     (Qainetil.  L   7.) 

Wb«n  ttatoe*  were  niied  to  ennabls  listaa  at 


tribnie  of  public  honugs  wiu  lenderei]  itill  more 
natoiioQi  and  decuita  b;  filing  theii  aUitnet  upon 
piUan.  The;  thua  apixared,  u  Plinj  obieria 
(H.  N.  ncT.    13),    to  be  niied  aboTO  oilier 


But  ecdnniDi  woe  mncb  ji 
thadi 


For  tl 


ending 


Turied  in  liie,  from  the  pUin 
a  ■imple  Oreek  intcriplian  (Leon.  Taront,  in  Sr^ 
AmiLl  239)  to  thoH  loft;  and  elaborate  columni 
which  are  now  among  the  moM  wonderfal  and  in- 
itmctire  monamenti  of  ancient  Rome.  The 
.  column  on  ihe  right  band  in  the  toit  woodcat 
eihibiu  ihst  which  Ihe  lenate  erected  to  the 
hononi  of  the  Enpenr  Tiajan,  and  crowned  witb 
hi*  coIdub]  itatue  in  bronie.  In  tbe  ped(  '  ' 
door  which  leadj  to  a  ipiral  itaircaae  Rir  a 
to  the  lummit.  Light  u  admitted  to  thia 
through  aumeiQui  apertone.  A  ipiral  bat-ielief 
ii  folded  round  the  pillar,  which  repreaenti  the 
emperor'i  Tictoiiei  oTer  the  Daciani,  and  ii  one 
of  the  nuMt  Taluable  aulhoritie*  fiir  anbaeological 
inquirict.  Including  the  itatue,  tbe  height  of  thii 
moniiment,  in  wbich  the  aihe*  of  tbe  empenir  wen 
depoailcd,  wai  not  leai  than  1 30  feet.  A  itmilar 
cofumD,  ended  to  the  memory  of  tbe  Emperor 
Marcui  Aureliui,  ronaini  at  Rome,  and  ii  «m- 
Toanl;  known  b;  tbe  appdlation  of  the  Antonine 
column.  Thia  eort  of  cijnmn  wu  called  eocUit  or 
talBUMa  eodlU,  [Cochlik.]  After  the  death  of 
JuLine  Caeaar,  the  people  erected  to  hii  memor;  a 
column  of  tolid  marble,  20  feet  high,  in  the  forum, 
with  tlie  inaeriplion  p*b«nti  PATarAi.  (SneL 
JuL  US.)  Colamai  (till  exitt  at  Rome,  at  Con- 
■lanlinople,  and  in  Eg;pt,  wbich  wen  erected  to 
Mhi-r  cmn-rora  [P.S.] 

COLUMNA'RIUM,  a  lai  impoaed  m  the  time 
of  Jotiiu  Coeiar  upon  Ibe  pillan  that  wpported  a 
honw.  (Cic  ad  All-  liii  6.)    It  wu  probnhl;  in- 
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poaed  b;  the  Isz  ramlnacia  at  Jnlm*  Caesr,  and 
Wat  intended  to  chock  the  [■*"*"  '<>  the  bnilding 
of  palace*,  wbich  then  pnnilad  at  Roma.     The 
Oitiarini  wu  a  nmitar  tax.    [OvrumiuM.] 

The  Bofiaajn'—  leried  bf  M etellna  Sopio  in 
Sjriain  B,c.  ti^^B,  waa  a  tax  of  a  nmilar  kind, 
but  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  tax  to  which 
Cicen  alludaa  in  the  paaaage  quoted  abors.  Tbi* 
eolaninariam  wa*  aimpl;  an  Ulegal  meana  of  ex- 
torting mono;  frcm  tbe  pvrmcUai  (Caea.  B.  C. 
iiLSB.) 

COLUS,  a  diataff    [Fnioa.] 

COMA  (itiiai,  Kotyd),  the  hair.  1.  OauK. 
In  the  eaiiieal  time*  the  Oieaka  wim  their  bair 
long,  and  Ibna  the;  an  conalaotl;  ailed  in  Hama 
layitaofiJwTii  'AxouL  Thia  ancient  prnctue  wa* 
pwmd  by  tbe  Sparlana  for  man;  caitariea. 
The  SoDtaa  bo;*  alwaji  had  their  tiiz  ent  qnite 
■luit  ('"  XfV  ilforrn.  Pint  Im  IS}  ;  but  aa 
toon  aa  the;  reached  ths  age  of  pab^^  (lf«- 
tiH),  the;  let  h  grow  long.  Tbe;  prided  tbem- 
aelrea  npon  their  hair,  calUng  it  the  cbo^eat  of 
omameata  (t»  xiviimr  dBsnnhiirn),  and  be- 
fore gmng  to  battle  the;  conbed  and  dreaaed  it 
with  eapecial  care,  in  which  act  Iieonidaa  and  hia 
followen  were  diicoiered  b;  the  Penian  taj  ho- 
ton  Ibe  battle  of  Tbermopflte  (Hand.  ni.  208, 
209).  It  aeenia  that  both  Spwtan  men  and 
womcD  tied  Ihnr  hair  in  a  knot  orei  tba  craws  of 
the  head  (cemp.  Aiiatoph.  I^  1316,  mfuvnyr- 

tiiriKiUt,  with  Hoi.  Oarm.  iL  II,  m  miwpl 

Lactnaa  nun  amat  nUgaia  nadam :  MOllgT,  Dar. 
IT.  3.  i  1).  At  a  later  time  tbe  SfartaiM  aban- 
doned thia  ancient  CDatom,  and  won  their  bair 
abort,  and  hence  aom*  writer*  enoneonal;  attribute 
thia  nctiea  to  an  earlier  period.  (Paua.  TiL  14. 
S  S  ;  Philoatr.  Pil.  ApoB.  iiL  1 9.  p.  106,  ed.  Olear. ; 
PInL  Ak.  aj.) 

The  cnatom  of  tbe  Athenian*  wa*  different. 
Tbe;  won  their  bair  hni  in  childhood,  and  cot  it 
off  when  the;  reached  the  ue  of  psbet;.  The 
cutting  off  of  the  hair,  vhicn  waa  alwa;a  dme 
when  a  bo;  became  an  f^iffoi,  waa  a  ademn  act, 
attended  with  religiooi  ceremoniea.  A  libation 
waa  firal  offered  to  Heicolea,  which  waa  called 
tlntrriifia  or  elnairHipui  (Heajch.  and  Phot 
e.)  i  and  tbe  bait  after  bein^  cut  off  wa*  dedi- 
iCed  to  Bome  dei^,  ufualJy  a  ntergod.  (Aeach;L 
docprl.  6  ;  Pan*.  L  S7.  §  3.)  It  waa  a  to; 
^  practice  to  repair  to  Delphi  to  perlium  thia 
n;,  and  Theaeoa  ia  aaid  to  hare  daie  ao. 
Tin.  B  ;  Theophr.  Ciar.  21.)  The  ephebi 
an  alwa;*  npeaenled  on  wnk*  of  art  with  thor 
hail  quite  abort,  in  which  manner  it  waa  alao 
woni  b;  the  AtUelae  (Lndan,  DiaL  Mtr.  fi), 
**~'  wnen  the  Atheniana  paiied  into  tbe  age  of 
the;  again  let  their  bair  grow.    In 
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into  a  kind  of  knot  oi 

hatened  with  golden        ,  ,  ^ 

hoppen.  Thia  ^hion  of  wearing  the  hair,  which 
waa  called  xpuiikos,  bad  gone  out  joat  befiXB  the 
time  of  Thocydidei  (i.  6) ;  and  what  lucceeded  it 
in  the  male  tex  we  do  tMt  know  fiir  certain.  The 
Athenian  tenwlea  alto  wore  their  hair  in  the  aame 
bahion,  which  waa  in  their  caae  called  KifuftQi, 
and  an  example  of  wbich  ia  girm  in  the  follow- 
ing figure  of  a  female  taken  &an  Millingtn 
(PdntKTtt  Antioua,  plate  40).  The  word  Oiryi^- 
by  F 


(e.110). 


On  met,  hnrarer,  m  moM  ba^aailij  End  tfa* 
knd*  of  fenialei  Cd?ered  iritfa  *  kind  of  band  or  a 
Biif  at  Dct-WDiL  Of  ihcM  coilfnR*  DDa  VH  (s11«d 
•n^trUvq.  whiefa  wu  a  broad  band  aenai  tbe  ftn- 
bcad,  Mmctiinc*  made  of  metat,  and  ■omethne*  of 
leaUwc,  adtmad  with  gold:  to  thia  the  name  of 
rr^rfyU  wu  alu  girai,  and  it  uppeat  to  ban 
bfso  nnch  the  nma  ai  the  Siiwui  (Pollu,  ni. 
1 79 ;  BOniger,  rximipmiildt,  iii.  p.  936 ;  Aunx). 
Bat  the  moat  oommoa  kind  rf  hcad-dim  lur 
(nnalea  waa  called  hj  tha  gananl  nana  <f  ir«ifi^ 
fstei,  and  thit  wai  dirided  into  the  three  qiecin 
of  nift^oAai,  ffdcTO,  and  fi'TpiL  Tba  nspO- 
faAdi,  in  iti  naiTowcr  Moie,  wai  a  caol  n  coif  of 
net-votk,  concapnidii^  to  the  Latin  i^'cutiim.  Il 
wu  wotn  dnring  the  &j  ai  wcU  ai  the  ni^t,  and 
hu  eootiniwd  in  nae  from  the  mnt  andonl  timn 
Id  the  nvarnt  da?.  Il  ia  mDlioned  b;  Homer 
ilL  xiu.  469),  and  il  niU  worn  in  Ilalj  and 
Sfain.  Tkeee  haii-neU  were  freqnenllj  made  of 
i!>ld-thK«di  (Jdt.  ii.  96  ;  Petron.  67),  Mmelimn 
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of  (ilk  (Salmai.  fWo.  ad  SaHn.  p.  S93),  or  the 
Klnn  hjHiu  (PauL  xiL  SI.  |  7),  ud  probablf 
of  other  Diatmali,  which  an  not  menticaud  bj 


The 


■   who  made   theM 


iufv^otiCwKimi  (Pollux,  * 
179}.  Femalea  with  ihia  kind  of  tuad-diea*  fro- 
quentlj  occur  in  painlion  fbniid  at  Pompeii,  ftom 
one  of  which  the  |>ecsding  cot  il  taken,  repneeot- 
ing  a  wixnaii  waatii^  a  Coa  Veatiii  [Col 
Vaaria.]    IMmtn  Barlom.  toL  viii.  p.  &) 

The  ciKft  and  tha  fifrpa  ware,  oo  the  con- 
taij,  made  of  doae  materiala.  The  iujidi  (overed 


wod.     (Coop.  AriMoph.   ItoM  217.)      Soma- 


oiguiallj  an  Eailern  head  Jteaa,  and  may,  thcn- 

iomelimei  ipokm  of  ai  chacaetaiitic  of  the  Phrf  • 
pna.  (Hered.  L  19£,  ni  63  ;  Virg.  Am.  iz. 
616,  617  i  Jot.  i-   --•     - 


witb  nitnw  (Plln.  H.  N.  zzzr.  9.  a.  U).  Tha 
Roman  atlmticn  cr  onfaafMn  ia  Mid  hy  Senina 
(ml  Firy.  J*,  ix.  616)  to  hare  been  the  Mma  ae 

the  mitra,  bat  in  a  paaoga  in  the  Digtat  (34. 
tit.  3.  a  2S.  g  10)  thej  are  mentiooed  ai  if  the; 
were  dtitinct  In  the  annered  cot,  takoa  from 
Hillin{P«Aimde  Fohi  Jafi^iw,  tdL  il  pLtS), 
the  female  od  ihs  lisht  hand  wean  a  odciiai  nud 
that  on  the  left  a  M<Tpa. 


With  nqiect  to  the  cokmr  of  the  hair,  black 
waa  the  moat  beqnent,  but  blomU  ((artii  Ki/iJi) 
wai  the  moit  fditi.  In  Homer,  Achillei,  Ulji- 
■O,  and  other  henet  are  leprtaented  with  blondp 
hair  {n.  L  197,  Od.  xiiL  399,  Ac)  At  a  later 
time  it  aeema  to  have  been  not  nnfrequmt  to  dye 
hair,  io  at  to  make  it  either  black  or  blond^  and 
thii  wai  done  b;  men  aa  well  ai  bjr  women,  eipc- 
eiallT  when  the  hair  wai  flowing  gnj.  (Pollu, 
il  35  ;  Aelian,  y.  ff-  Til.  20  ;  Atben.  lii.  p. 
642,d.  ;Lucian,  jMor.  40.) 

Roman.  Beddea  the  ^eaaric  ana  we  aim 
find  tha  following  wotdi  a^i^ing  the  hair :  ea- 


flSO 
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pUluSj  flOMorMf,  mnei,  ct'iiciwiiit,  and  etrriM,  the 
two  Uut  wordi  being  naed  to  signify  curled  hair. 
In  early  timea  the  Romans  wore  their  hair  long,  as 
was  represented  in  the  oldest  stataes  in  the  age  of 
Vano  (De  Re  RusL  iL  11.  S  10),  and  hence  the 
Romans  of  the  Angnstan  age  designated  theii 
ancestoTB  Mftmst  (Or.  JFkuL  ii  80)  and  eapiUaH 
(Jqt.  tL  30).  But  afier  the  introduction  of  bar^ 
bers  into  Itely  about  B.a  SCO,  it  became  the 
practice  to  wear  their  hair  short  The  women  too 
originaUv  dressed  their  hair  with  ^reat  simplicity, 
but  in  the  Augustan  period  a  vanety  of  different 
head-dreases  came  into  &shion,  many  of  which  are 
described  by  Orid  (d«  Art  Am.  ul  186,  &c). 
Sometimes  these  head-dresses  were  raised  to  a 
great  height  by  rows  of  fidse  curls  (Jut.  ScU.  fi. 
502).  The  dressing  of  the  hair  of  a  Roman  lady 
at  thia  period  was  a  most  important  affiur.  So 
much  attention  did  the  Roman  ladies  doTote  to  it, 
that  they  kept  slaTes  especially  for  this  purpose, 
called  omairieUf  and  had  them  instructed  by  a 
master  in  the  art  (Ot.  ds  Art  Am,  iii  239  ;  Suet 
Oaud.  40  ;  Dig.  82.  tit  1.  a  65).  Most  of  the 
Qreek  head-dx«sses  mentioaed  aboye  were  also 
worn  by  the  Roman  ladies ;  but  the  mUrae  appear 
to  haTe  been  confined  to  prostitutes  (JuY.  iiL  66). 
One  of  the  simplest  modes  of  wearing  the  hair 
was  allowing  it  to  fi^  down  in  tresses  behind,  and 
only  confining  it  by  a  band  endiding  the  head 
[VrrTA].  Another  fitTOurite  plan  was  pktting  the 
hair,  and  then  fiEutening  it  behind  with  a  kige 
pin,  as  is  shown  in  Uie  ^[ure  on  p.  14. 

Blonde  hair  was  as  much  prised  by  the  Romani 
as  by  the  Greeks,  and  hence  the  Homan  ladies 
used  a  kind  of  composition  or  wash  to  make  it  ap- 
pear this  colour  (^Noiia  owifioa,  Mart  ziT.  26 ; 
Plin.  H,  N.  zzYiiL  12.  a  5n. 

False  hair  or  wigs  {p^vdKti,  in|Win|,  gaknu) 
were  worn  both  by  Greeks  and  Romans.  (See 
s.  g.  Jut.  Ti.  120.)  Among  both  people  likewise 
in  ancient  times  the  hair  was  cut  close  in  mourn- 
ing [FuNus]  ;  and  among  both  the  shiTes  had 
their  haur  cut  close  as  a  mark  of  serTitnde. 
(Aristoph.  Aves^  911  ;  Plant  Ampk  I  1.  306  ; 
Becker,  Ckaride^  toL  iL  p.  380,  &c  ;  Btttdger, 
Sabina^  Tol  i  p.  188,  Ac.) 

COMES,  first  ngnified  a  mere  attendant  or 
companion,  distingnished  from  socnic,  which  always 
impued  some  bond  of  union  between  the  persons 
mentioned.  Hence  arose  seTeral  technical  senses 
of  the  word,  the  connectbn  of  which  may  bo  easily 
traced. 

It  was  applied  to  the  attendants  on  magistrates, 
in  which  sense  it  is  used  by  Suetonius  (JuL  Oaes, 
42).  In  Honce'k  time  {EJpdd.  I  8.  2)  it  was  cus- 
tomary fi>r  young  men  of  fiunily  to  bo  out  as  eoHhdier- 
nalu  to  goTemors  of  pioTinces  and  commanders-in- 
chie^  under  whose  eye  they  learnt  the  arts  of  war 
and  peace.  This  seems  to  haTe  led  the  way  for 
the  introduction  of  the  eomttu  at  home,  the  main- 
tenance of  whom  was,  in  Horaoe'ft  opinion  (Sat  L  6. 
1 0 1),  one  of  the  miseries  of  wealth.  Hence  a  perron 
in  the  suite  of  the  emperor  was  termed  amiet.  As 
all  power  was  supposed  to  flow  from  the  imperial 
wilt  the  term  was  easily  transferred  to  the  Tarious 
offices  in  iJie  palace  and  in  the  proTinces  (oomsfes 
paUUmL,  prwmeUdet).  About  the  time  of  Con- 
stantino it  became  a  regular  honoraiy  title,  indud- 
bg  Tarious  gmdes,  answering  to  the  amiUt  ordmU 
pnrnif  mcMttdi^  itrtiL  The  powa  of  these  officers, 
especially  the  proTincial,  Taried  with  time  and  place; 
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some  presided  OTer  a  particular  departmtet,  with 
a  limited  authority,  as  we  should  term  them,  com' 
miasUmen;  others  were  inTCsted  with  all  the 
powers  of  the  ancient  proconsuls  and  praetors. 

The  names  of  the  following  officers  explain 
themselTes : — Comes  Orientis  («  whom  there  seem 
to  haTe  been  two,  one  the  superior  of  the  other), 
comes  A^gypti,  comes  Britanniae,  comes  Afiiose^ 
comes  rei  nulitaris,  comes  portuum,  comes  stabuli, 
comes  domesticorum  equitnm,  comes  clibanarins, 
comes  linteae  Testis  or  Testiarii  (master  of  the 
robes).  In  £iet  the  emperor  had  as  many  eomiim 
as  he  had  duties :  thus,  comes  oonsistorii,  the  em- 
peror'k  priTy-coundllor ;  comes  hugitionnm  priTa- 
tarum,  an  officer  who  managed  the  emperor^  pii- 
Tate  reTenue,as  the  comes  laigitionum  sacnmm 
did  the  public  exchequer.  The  latter  office  united 
in  a  great  measure  the  functions  of  the  aedile  and 
quaestor.  The  four  comites  oommerdomm,  to 
whom  the  goTerament  granted  the  exdusiTe  priTi- 
1^  of  trading  in  silk  with  barbarians,  were  under 
his  control  An  account,  howcTer,  of  the  duties 
and  functions  of  the  comites  of  the  later  empire 
does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
work.  [B.  J.] 

COMISSATIO  (from  kS/aos,  Varr.  De  Lb^. 
Lot,  TiL  89,  ed.  MQller),  the  name  of  a  drinking 
entertainment,  which  took  place  after  the  coena, 
from  which,  howoTer,  it  must  be  distinguished. 
Thus  Demetrius  says  to  his  guests,  after  they  had 
taken  their  coena  in  his  own  house,  ^  Qum  oo- 
missatum  ad  fratzem  imus?**  (LIt.  xL  7) ;  and 
when  Habinnas  comes  to  Trimalchio^  house  after 
taking  his  coena  elsewhere,  it  is  said  that "  Oimis' 
saitor  mtiaTit  **  (Petron.  65).  It  appears  to  haTe 
been  the  custom  to  partake  of  some  food  at  the 
oomissatio  (Suet  VUiL  \Z\  but  usually  only  as  a 
kind  of  relish  to  the  wine. 

The  comissatio  was  firequently  prolonged  to  a 
late  hour  at  night  (Suet  711^  7) ;  whence  the  Terb 
eomiaaairi  means  "  to  reTel  **  (Hor.  Carm,  It.  1. 11), 
and  the  substantiTO  eomiuator  a  **  reTdler  **  or 
**  debanchee.**  Hence  Cicero  {AdAtL  I  16)  calls 
the  supporters  of  Catiline^  conspira^  wmimatoree 
eot^ttfnUomt,    (Becker,  CfalbUf  toL  li.  p.  285.) 

COMITIA.  This  word  is  formed  fiivm  as  omh, 
or  COM,  and  trs,  and  therefore  eomiiium  is  a  place  of 
meeting,  and  oomitia  the  meeting  itself  or  the 
assemUed  people.  In  the  Roman  constitution  the 
comitia  were  the  ordinary  and  l^gal  meetings  or 
assemblies  of  the  people,  and  distinct  from  the 
eoncUma  and  eoneUia;  or,  according  to  the  still 
more  strict  definition  of  Messala  (ap.  GfelL  xiii.  15% 
comitia  were  those  assemblies  oonTened  by  a 
magistnte  for  the  purpose  of  putting  any  subject  to 
their  Tote.  This  definition  does  not  mdeed  com- 
prehend all  kinds  of  comitia,  since  in  the  oomUia 
oalata  no  subjects  were  put  to  the  TOte  of  the 
people,  certain  things  bemg  only  announced  to 
them,  or  they  being  only  witnesses  to  certain 
solemn  acts,  but  with  tlus  single  exception  the  de- 
finition is  satisfiKtory.  The  Greek  writers  on 
Roman  affiurs  call  the  comitia  td  kpxup^^r^t  "v^ 
iupXai^UL^  iKKkt^ia  and  ^^i^^o^plo. 

All  the  powers  of  goTemment  were  diTided  at 
Rome  between  the  senate,  the  magistrates,  and 
the  people  in  their  assemblies.  Properly  speak- 
ing, the  people  alone  (the  popubu)  was  the  real 
soTcrejgn  by  whom  the  power  was  delegated  to 
the  magistrates  and  the  senate ;  and  the  naigis- 
trates  in  particular  could  not  perform  any  pobUc 
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%cl|  mlMi  th^  von  aathonsed  hj  the  MuUe  and 
pe(^pl&  The  MTenign  people  or  popolot,  howerer, 
wai  not  the  nune  at  all  timei.  In  the  eariiett 
timei  of  Rome  the  popmlas  conaiited  of  the  patri- 
ciana  (or  patra)  only,  the  plebi  and  the  dienta 
fimung  no  part  of  tne  popnma,  bat  being  without 
the  iMde  of  the  state.  The  original  po^na  was 
drvided  into  thirty  cMnae,  and  the  assembly  of 
these  cmiae,  or  the  ooantta  <Mriate|  thcraferei  were 
the  only  assembly  in  which  the  popolns  was  re* 
presented.  A  kind  of  amalgamation  of  the  patri- 
dana  and  the  plebs  afterwarda  appeared  in  the 
oomitia  of  the  oentories,  instituted  by  king  Serrins 
Tnlliua,  and  henceforth  the  term  pmlns  was  ap- 
plied to  the  united  patridans  and  mebeians  assem* 
bled  in  the  comHia  cwhrrwrta.  But  Serfios  had 
also  made  a  local  division  of  the  whole  Roman  ter- 
ritoty  into  thirty  tribes,  which  held  their  meetings 
in  aasemUies  caOed  eoMdM  inbtUa^  which,  in  the 
eoarae  of  time^  acqniied  the  character  of  national 
laemhlies,  so  that  the  people  thos  assembled  were 
Kkewise  designated  by  the  tenn  popolns.  We 
ihall  ^nrmntmm  in  ordor  the  natme,  power,  and  bun- 
aen  of  each  of  these  diflerent  comitia. 

L  Comitia  calata.  These  and  the  eomitia 
eoiiata  were  the  only  assemblies  that  met  and  were 
reeogniaed  at  Rome  preyioos  to  the  time  of  Serrins 
Tnifios,  and  inasmuch  as  the  popnlus  of  which 
they  consisted  was  the  same  as  the  pomdus  in  the 
eomitia  coriata,  the^  might  also  .be  called  eomitia 
enriata,  but  they  differed  in  their  objeda,  in  the 
persons  presiding  at  them,  and  in  the  place  of 
meeting.  The  oomitia  calata  were  held  under  the 
presidency  of  the  college  of  pontiffs  (Gellins,  zr. 
27),  who  also  eonTened  them.  They  derired  their 
name  calata  (from  ealan,  i.  e.  eoeorv)  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  attendants  or  semmts  of  the 
pontifi,  who  were  probably  employed  in  calling 
them  together,  were  termed  ealalont.  (Serr.  a3 
Ftry.  C/eor^.  i  268.)  Their  ^Uoe  of  meetmg  was 
probably  always  on  the  Capitol  in  front  m  the 
curia  Calabia,  which  seems  to  have  been  an  official 
building  of  the  pontifi,  and  to  have  been  destined 
for  this  purpose.  (PanL  Diac  p.  49,  ed.  Mttller ; 
Vano,  De  Lmg.  l^ol  t.  1.  p.  24.)  With  re^ 
to  the  functions  of  the  comitia  calata,  all  wnten 
are  agreed  that  the  people  assembled  acted  merely 
a  pesBxre  part,  thai  they  met  only  for  the  purpose 
of  hearing  what  was  announced,  and  of  bemg  wit- 
neaaes  to  the  actions  there  performed.  One  of  the 
things  which  were  made  Imown  to  the  people  in 
these  comitia,  was  that  on  the  calends  of  OTezy 
month  it  was  proclaimed  on  what  day  of  the  new 
mooth  the  nones  fell,  and  perhaps  also  the  ides 
as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  other  days,  namely, 
whether  they  were  fasti  or  nefasti,  oomitiales, 
feriae,  ftc,  because  all  these  things  were  known 
in  the  early  times  to  the  pontiffii  ezdusiTely.  (LiT. 
ix.  46 ;  Maerob.  Sat  i  15  ;  Senr.  od  AeM,  Tiii. 
654 ;  Varro,  De  Lu^,  Lot  rl  4.)  Another  func- 
tion of  the  oomitia  calata  was  the  inauguration  of 
the  flmnines,  and  after  the  banishment  of  the  kings, 
also  that  of  the  rex  sacrorum.  (Ckllius,  Le,)  A 
third  business. which  was  transacted  in  them  was 
the  ietiammti/adio^  or  the  making  of  a  will.  The 
object  of  this  was  probably  to  prevent,  afier  the 
douh  of  the  testator,  any  dispute  concerning  his 
will,  to  which  the  whole  sssembly  of  the  popnlus 
Ittd  been  a  witness ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that, 
as  the  art  of  writing  was  not  suffidentiy  known  in 
those  times,  it  was  thought  a  matter  of  importance 


to  have  the  whole  populus  as  a  witness  to  such  an 
act,  which  perhaps  consisted  in  an  oral  dedantion. 
The  pomdus  thus  did  not  vote  upon  the  validity 
or  invalidity  of  a  will,  but  soldy  acted  the  part  of 
a  vritness.  (Qellhis,  zr.  27 ;  TheophiL  iL  10.) 
Assemblies  ftr  the  ezprass  purpose  of  makiqg  the 
ponulus  witness  to  a  will  were  in  the  earliest  times 
held  twiee  in  every  year  (Gains,  ii  %  101) ;  but 
this  enstom  aflsrwards  fell  into  desuetude.  (Gains, 
iL  S  103.)  A  fourth  busmess  transarted  in  the 
oomitia  calata  was  the  rfsftrtafib  soororMi,  which 
was  in  all  probability  an  act  connected  vrith  the 
testamenti  fectio^  that  is,  a  solemn  dedantion,  by 
which  the  heir\ras  enjoined  to  undertake  the  sacra 
privala  of  the  testator  along  vrith  the  reception  of 
nis  property.  (Oellius,  xv.  27,  coma  vi.  12.)  It 
has  already  becai  oboerved  that  origmalhr  only  the 
members  of  the  curiae  formed  the  oomitia  calata, 
so  that  they  vren  the  same  as  the  comitia  curiata, 
in  this  respect ;  but  from  the  words  of  Gellius 
(sofwat  oatMi  omi  ssss  oaniato,  otts  osalafiiato),  it 
is  dear  that  alter  the  time  of  Servins  Tullins,  thero 
must  have  been  two  kinda  of  comitia  calata,  Uie 
one  oonvened  aeeording  to  curiae  by  a  lictor,  and 
the  other  aeeording  to  eenturies  by  a  oomieen.  As 
regards  the  bosiness  of  the  latter,  ire  have  no  in- 
fhmation  whatever,  though  it  is  not  impossible, 
that  in  them  all  announeements  respecting  tiie 
calendar  wero  made  by  the  pontifli,  as  this  was  a 
matter  of  interest  to  the  whole  pec^e,  and  not  to 
the  populus  alone  (Ifacrob.  and  Serr.  fiL  ee.) ; 
and  it  may  further  be,  that  in  the  calata  eenturiata 
the  testamenta  of  plebeians  were  laid  befera  the 
assembled  people ;  as  in  the  calata  curiata,  they 
were  laid  before  the  assembled  curies. 

II.  CouniA  CUBIATA  (^iutXifO'ia  ^parpuril 
or  ^wrpiaic^)  vrere  of  fiur  greater  importance  than 
the  oomitia  calata,  inasmuch  as  the  populus  here 
was  not  present  in  a  mere  pasdve  capadtr,  but 
had  to  dedde  by  its  votes  as  to  whether  a 
measure  brought  before  it  vras  to  be  adopted 
or  rejected.  As  the  populus  was  at  fint  onlv 
the  body  of  real  dtiaens,  that  is,  the  patn- 
dans,  or  those  contained  in  the  curiae,  none  but 
members  of  the  curiae,  that  is,  patridans,  had  a 
right  to  take  part  in  these  assemblies.  It  is  a 
disputed  point,  as  to  whether  the  dients  of  the 
patricians  nad  a  right  to  vote  in  the  oomitia  curiata  { 
out  it  is  highly  probable  that,  when  they  appeared 
in  them,  tney  could  not  act  any  other  part  than 
that  of  listeners  and  spectators.  Th^  were  con- 
vened, in  the  kip^y  period,  by  the  kW  himself^ 
or  by  his  tribunus  ccierum,  and  bx  thefeng*k  ab- 
sence by  the  pnefectus  urbL  (Liv.  i.  59.)  After 
the  death  of  a  king  the  comitia  were  held  by  Uie 
inteirez.  In  the  republican  period,  the  president 
was  always  one  of  the  high  patrichm  magistrates, 
via.  a  omsul,  praetor  or  dictator.  (Cic.  Ih  Ltg* 
Agr,  iL  11, 12  ;  Liv.  ix.  88.)  They  were  called 
together  by  licton  or  herslds.  (GeUins,  zv.  27 ; 
Dionys.  iL  7.)  The  votes  were  given  by  curiae, 
each  curia  having  one  collective  vote ;  but  vrithin 
a  curia  each  dtisen  belonging  to  it  had  an  inde- 
pendent vote,  and  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
a  curia  determined  the  vote  of  the  whole  curia. 
(GelL  L  0. ;  Liv.  L  48  ;  Dionys.  iL  14,  iv.  20,  84, 
V.  6.)  Now  as  the  curiae  vrere  thirty  in  number, 
it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  simple  majority, 
which  must  always  have  consisted  of  16  curiae. 
How  matters  were  dedded  in  case  of  15  curiae 
voting  for  and  15  i^punst  a  measure^  is  quite  on- 
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certain ;  and  the  het  that  the  awkward  niimber 
SO  waa  choeen  or  retained  for  the  aasemhly  can  be 
aeconnted  for  only  by  the  fiu^  that  the  number 
three  and  ita  nraltiplee  had  a  certain  ncred  import 
in  all  matten  connected  with  the  oonititation. 
The  order  in  which  the  cnriae  roted,  was  not  fixed 
by  any  regnlation,  bat  it  appears  that  the  one 
which  gaye  its  Tote  first,  and  was  called  pnme^mn, 
was  determined  by  lot  (Liv.  ix.  18.)  Farther 
particolan  regarding  the  method  of  Toting,  how- 
erer,  are  not  Imown.  The  president  in  the  oomitia 
eariata  was  always  the  person  that  had  conToked 
them,  that  is,  in  the  kingly  period,  either  the  king 
himself^  or  the  permn  tlutt  acted  as  his  rioegerent, 
and  the  meeting  was  always  held  in  the  comitinm. 
As  regards  the  powers  and  fimctions  of  the 
comitia  coriata,  it  most  first  of  all  be  home  in  mind, 
that  in  the  early  times  no  oomitia,  of  whatOTor 
kind  they  were,  had  the  right  to  originate  any 
measare,  to  introdaoe  amendments,  or  to  discass 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  any  subject  that  was 
brooght  before  them.  All  they  could  do  was  to 
accept  or  reject  any  measare  which  was  brought 
before  tiiem,  so  that  all  proposals  were  in  fiust  no- 
thing but  rogationes  (poptUms  ropater),  which  the 
people  passed  by  the  formula  nft'  rogoi^  or  rejected 
by  the  formula  aniiqmo.  Whatever  was  thus  de- 
creed became  law  for  the  king  and  senate  no  less 
than  for  the  people.  The  main  points  upon  which 
the  popnlus  had  to  decide,  were  the  election  of  the 
magistrates,  including  the  king  himself^  the  pass- 
iqg  of  laws,  peace  and  war,  the  capital  punishment 
of  Roman  citisens  (Dionys.  iL  14,  It.  20,  iz.  41), 
and,  lastly,  upon  certain  affiurs  of  the  cariae  and 
l^tes.  In  the  kingly  period,  the  only  magistrate 
m  whose  person  all  ^e  powers  of  the  republican 
officers  were  concentrated,  was  the  king  himselC 
All  the  other  officers  were  appointed  by  him,  with 
the  exception  of  the  quaestores,  who  were  elected 
by  the  people  (Ulpian,  Dig*  ii*  IS ;  but  comp.  Tac 
Ann.  XL  22 ;  Qvaistor).  With  r^^aid  to  the 
election  of  the  king,  the  assembly,  as  m  all  other 
matten,  was  limited  to  the  persons  proposed  by 
the  senate  through  the  president  in  the  assembly, 
that  is,  when  the  senate  had  passed  a  decree  re- 
specting the  election,  the  interreges  determined 
upon  the  candidates,  fimn  among  whom  he  was  to 
be  chosen,  and  then  proposed  them  to  the  curiae. 
(Dionys.  ij,  84,  40,  80,  ii  58,  60,  iii  36  ;  Lir.  i 
17  ;  Uic  Dts  its  FM.  u.  13  ;  comp.  Intbrrbz 
and  Rsx.)  The  priestly  offioen,  such  as  the  Cu- 
riones,  Flamines  Curiales,  were  likewise  either 
elected  b^  the  curiae,  or  at  least  inaugurated  by 
them  (Dionys.  ii.  22 ;  OelL  L  e.),  until  in  kter 
times,  &  &  104,  the  Domitian  kw  transferred  the 
whole  appointment  of  the  priestiy  colleges  to  the 
comitia  of  the  tribes.  LeffisbtiTe  proposals  were 
laid  before  the  curiae  by  the  king  or  the  senate, 
and  they  might  either  pass  them  as  laws  or  reject 
them.  Such  laws  belonging  to  the  kingly  period 
were  the  so-called  Uget  regiae;  their  number  cannot 
have  been  great,  as  custom  and  religion  had  hal- 
lowed and  firmly  established  the  principal  rules  of 
conduct  without  there  being  anv  necessity  for 
formal  legal  enactments.  The  right  of  finally  de- 
ciding upon  the  life  of  Roman  citisens  (judida  d$ 
eapUe  dvu  Romani)  is  said  to  hare  been  given  to 
the  populus  by  king  Tullus  Hostilios  (Liv.  L  26, 
viii.  33 ;  Dionys.  iii  22)  ;  and  previous  to  the  oon- 
stitntioQ  of  Servius  Tullius  this  privilege  was  of 
coiina  wnfawd  to  the  patridari,  for  whom  it  was 
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nothing  else  but  the  right  of  appealing  finom  tha 
sentence  of  the  king  or  judge  to  the  assembly  of 
their  peers.  When  Valerius  PnUicoIa  renewed 
this  kw,  it  must  have  been  extended  to  the  ple- 
beians also.  The  fourth  right  of  the  assembly  of 
the  populus  was  that  of  decidinff  upon  war  and 
peace,  but  this  decision  again  comd  only  be  made 
when  it  was  proposed  by  the  king.  With  regsrd 
to  the  dedantion  of  war  there  is  no  doubt  (Liv. 
i  32  ;  Gellhis,  zvi  4  ;  Dionys.  viii  91,  ix.  69)  ; 
but  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  the  populus 
ever  having  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  condn- 
sion  of  treaties  of  peace  ;  no  trace  of  it  oocors  till 
long  after  the  establishment  of  the  republic,  so  that 
we  ma^  fiuriy  presume  that  in  eany  times  the 
condusum  of  peace  was  left  to  the  king  (or  the 
consuls)  and  the  senate,  and  that  Dionysius,  as  in 
many  other  instances,  trsusferred  a  kter  castom  to 
the  eariy  times.  Besides  these  great  functions  the 
curiae  had  unquestionably  many  others  relating  to 
their  own  internal  administration ;  and  among 
them  we  may  mention,  that  no  new  members 
could  be  admitted  into  a  curia,  either  by  the  co- 
optatio  of  strsngers  or  by  the  adlectio  of  plebeians, 
without  the  consent  of  tiie  assembly  of  the  cones  ; 
and  that  no  arrogatio  could  take  place  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  assembled  curiae  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  pontifi.  The  consent  of  the  cariae 
m  such  cases  is  expressed  by  the  term  far  emriaia. 
(OeUius,  V.  19  ;  Tac  ffitL  1 15.)  It  must  furUier 
be  remarked,  that  when  a  magistrate  (such  as  the 
king)  ptopos(Bd  to  the  assembly  had  been  elected, 
the  populus  held  a  second  meeting,  in  which  he 
was  fonnally  inducted  in  his  new  office.  This 
formality  was  called  lem  curiata  de  imperio^  where- 
by the  magistrate  received  his  imperimm^  together 
with  the  right  of  holding  the  comitia.  ( Liv.  v.  52 ; 
Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  19,  xli  43  ;  (^  jDe  Leg,  Agr. 
ii  12.)  It  was  not  tfll  a  magistrate  had  thus  been 
solemnly  installed,  that  he  was  a  magUirabu  cp- 
Hma  lem  or  cptimojiiin^  that  is,  in  the  foil  posses- 
sion of  all  the  rights  and  privilms  of  his  office. 

Down  to  the  time  of  Sc^vius  Tullius,  the  comitia 
curiata  were  the  only  popular  assemblies  of  Rome, 
and  remained  of  course  in  the  undiminished  pos- 
session of  the  riff hts  above  described ;  but  the  con- 
stitution of  that  king  brooght  about  a  great  change, 
by  his  transferring  the  piindpal  rights  which  lud 
hitherto  been  enjoyed  by  the  cnriae  to  this  new 
national  assembly  or  the  comitia  centoriata.  The 
power  of  electing  the  magistrates,  the  decision 
upon  war,  the  passing  of  laws  and  jurisdiction  in 
cases  of  iq^ieal  to  the  body  of  the  Roman  people, 
were  thus  transferred  to  Uie  comitia  of  the  cen- 
turieSb  But  while  the  patricians  were  obliged  to 
share  their  rights  with  the  plebeians,  they  reserved 
for  tbemsdves  the  very  important  right  of  sanc- 
tioning or  rejecting  any  measure  whidi  had  been 
passed  by  the  centuries.  Even  independent  of 
their  right  finally  to  dedde  upon  these  questions, 
they  seem,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  have  exercised  a 
considerable  power  in  sevend  departments  of  the 
government :  thus,  the  abolition  of  royalty  and  the 
establishment  of  the  republic  are  said  to  have  been 
decreed  by  the  curiae  (Dionys.  iv.  75,  84)  ;  in 
like  manner  they  decided  upon  the  propirty  of  the 
last  king  (Dionys.  v.  6),  and  upon  the  rewards  to 
be  given  to  those  who  had  given  information  re- 
specting the  conspiracy  (v.  57).  The  sanction  of 
decrees  passed  by  the  centuries  is  often  expressed 
by  jwrtlres  omtorufimUjUx^  down  to  the  time  of  the 
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Fnbiilian  law  no  decree  of  the  oenturiei  or  tribes 
could  become  law  without  thii  nnctian.  It  need 
hardly  be  remarked  that  the  coriae,  as  kmgas  thej 
eziitedf  retained  the  ezerciM  of  such  righta  as  af- 
ficcted  the  wel£ue  of  their  own  corpctations  and 
the  reUflioas  rites  connected  with  them.  We  snb- 
join  a  list  of  the  powers  and  functions  which  the 
curiae  continued  to  exefdse  down  to  the  end  of 
the  rmbHe. 

1.  They  conferred  the  imperium  and  the  right 
of  taking  the  auspices  upon  magistrates  after  their 
election  ;  this  was  done  by  the  ($»  euriata  d«  •■•- 
peria.  This  right  however  must,  in  the  course  of 
time,  hare  become  a  mere  matter  of  fionn,  and 
in  the  time  of  Cicero  {tad  AtL  ir.  18,  ad  Fam, 
ziiL  1),  'persons  OTon  might  form  the  pkn  of 
gaining  oyer  three  augurs  to  declare  that  they 
had  been  present  in  the  comitia  of  the  curiae,  at 
which  the  imperium  had  been  conferred,  although 
in  reality  no  such  comitia  had  taken  place  at  idL 
This  fact  wanants  the  condusian  that  at  that 
time  few  pfy«"%  if  any,  noticed  such  comitia  or 
the  granting  of  the  imperium  in  them.  (Comp. 
Cic  ad  Fam.  I  9^  ad  Q.  Fratr.  iiL  2.)  2.  The 
inauguration  of  certain  priests,  such  as  the  Fla- 
mines  and  the  Rex  Sacromm,  though  this  took 
phce  in  those  comitia  of  the  curiae,  which  were 
called  calata.  The  curio  nuudmus  was  in  all  pro- 
babflity  consecrated,  if  not  elected,  in  the  comitia 
coiiata.  (Lir.  xxriL  8.)  8.  The  internal  affiiirs 
of  the  curiae  themselTes  and  of  the  fiunilies  con> 
nected  with  them ;  but  most  of  them  came  only 
before  the  comitia  calata.  (See  aboTO.)  The  real 
comitia  euriata  began  to  be  a  mere  fonnality  as 
ea^  as  the  time  of  the  Punic  wars,  and  the  ancient 
dirision  into  curiae,  as  it  gradually  lost  its  im- 
portance^ £dl  into  obliTion :  the  place  of  the  patri- 
daiu  waa  filled  by  the  nobiles  or  optimates,  and 
the  **'«"'*'*  of  the  former  became  a  mere  empty 
show  (Cic.  De  Ltg,  Agr»  iL  12),  and,  instead  of 
the  thirty  curiae  themsdves  giving  their  Totes,  the 
ceremony  was  performed  by  thirty  lictois.  The 
patrician  comitia  calata  were  continued  much  loqger, 
especially  for  the  purpose  of  ontyrtwaes,  which 
under  the  empire  agam  became  a  matter  of  some 
eonseiiuenoe.    TAdoptio.] 

III.  Comitia  cbnturiata  (4  Aox?ns  ^k- 
KXi|4r£a).  The  object  of  the  lf^[iidatian  of  Sep* 
vius  Tnlliua  was  to  unite  the  different  elements 
of  which  the  Roman  people  consisted,  into  one 
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neat  political  body,  in  which  power  and  in- 
iuence  were  to  be  determined  by  property  and 
age.  For  this  purpose,  he  divided,  in  his  census, 
the  whole  body  of  Roman  citisens  into  six  pro- 
perty classes,  sind  193  centuriae  (A^x^O  <v  votes, 
fitun  which  the  assemblies  in  which  the  people 
gave  their  votes  were  called  comitia  centuriata. 
[CBNBI78.]  By  tlus  means,  Servius  brought  about 
an  amalgamation  of  timocracy  and  aristocracy ;  and 
the  poor  citisens,  though  they  met  their  wodthier 
brethren  on  a  footing  of  ecfuality,  yet  were  un- 
able to  exercise  any  great  influence  upon  public 
affairs,  for  the  wealthier  classes  voted  first,  and  if 
they  agreed  among themsdves,  they  fonned  amajo- 
rity  before  the  pooier  classes  would  be  called  upon 
to  vote  at  alL  In  order  to  tender  these  genenl 
observations  more  intelligible,  it  is  neoesaary  to 
give  some  account  of  the  census  which  Servius  in- 
stituted, and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  votes 
were  distributed  among  the  several  dtviaions  of  the 
people.  The  whole  people  was  conceived  as  an 
army  (aiwm'fai,  or,  according  to  the  more  ancient 
term,  eUum\  and  was  therefore  divided  into  two 
parts :  the  cavalry  (eyiMlsf ),  and  infontfy  ( jMtfsfst), 
though  it  is  not  by  any  means  necessaiy  to  sup- 
pose that  the  people  assembled  in  armsi  The  in- 
fonti^  was  divided  into  five  dasaes,  or,  as  Dionysius 
has  It,  into  six  dasaes,  for  he  regards  the  whole 
body  of  people,  whose  property  did  not  come  up 
to  tiie  census  of  the  fifth  dass,  as  a  sixth.  The 
class  to  which  a  dtiaen  bdoQged,  determined  the 
/rihiteHs  or  war  tax,  he  had  to  pay,  as  well  as  the 
kind  of  service  he  had  to  perform  in  the  army  and 
the  armour  in  which  he  h^  to  serve.  But  for  the 
purpose  of  voting  in  the  comitia,  each  dass  was 
subdivided  into  a  number  of  centuries  (oaalanas, 
probably  because  each  was  conceived  to  contain 
100  men,  though  the  centuries  may  have  greatly 
differed  in  the  number  of  men  they  contained), 
one  half  of  which  consisted  of  the  mmorm^  and  the 
other  of  the  jimiore$.  Each  century,  fiirther,  was 
counted  as  one  vote,  so  that  a  dass  had  as  many 
votes  as  it  contained  centuries.  In  like  manner, 
the  equites  were  divided  into  a  number  of  oenturiei 
or  votes.  The  two  prindpal  authorities  on  these 
subdivisions  are,  Livy  (i.  43),  and  Dionysius  (iv. 
1 6,  &&,  vii.  59),  and  the  annexed  table  will  show 

ithe  census  as  well  as  the  number  of  centuries  oi 
votes  assigned  to  each  dass,and  the  order  in  whidi 
they  voted. 


Aooordutg  to  Livy, 

LChABSsa.    Onsns:  100,000 

40  centuriae  seniorum. 

40  centuriae  juniorum. 

2  centuriae  fobrum. 
II.  Classia.    Census :  75,000 

10  centuriae  seniomm. 

10  centuriae  juniorum. 


III.  Classis.    Ccoisus:  50,000 
10  centuriae  seniorum. 

10  centuriae  juniorum. 

IV.  Classis.    Census:  25,000 
10  centuriae  seniorum. 

]0  centuriae  juniorum. 


Aooordii^  to  IHot^fimt, 

I.  Classis^    Census:  100  minae. 
40  centuriae  seniorum. 

40  centuriae  juniorum. 

II.  Classisl    Census :  75  minae. 
10  centuriae  seniorum. 

10  centuriae  juniorum. 

2  centuriae  mbrum  (one  voting  with  the  senknea 
and  the  other  with  the  iuniores). 

III.  Classis.    Census:  50  minae. 
10  centuriae  seniorum. 

10  centuriae  juniorum. 

IV.  Classis.    Census :  25  minae. 
10  centuriae  seniorum. 

10  centuriae  juniorum. 

2  centuriae  comidnum  and  tubidnum  (one  voting 

with  the  seniores^  and  the  other  with  the 

juiores). 
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Aooordwffio  JHoHjftku, 

V.  GLA88I8.    Cenmu :  12^  mfaiM. 

15  centnriae  leiuonmL 

15  oenturiae  jnniomin.  15  oentoriae  juniomm. 

3  centDime  acoenioniin,  comidnnm,  tabicinimi.   VI.  CtASSU.    CeniUi :  below  VX^  minaia. 
1  centuria  oqpite  censonun.  1  osntoria  cfe{ute  oeDBomm 


Aeoordmg  io  JAvy. 

V.  Classis.    Cennu:  11,000 
15  oentoriae  leniomm. 


Aeoarding  to  both  Dianyuni  and  lAry^  the  eqnites 
▼oted  in  eighteen  centories  before  the  Kniores  of 
the  fiiBt  daii ;  and  hence,  there  were  according  to 
LiTj,  altogether  194,  and,  according  to  Dionysini^ 

193  eentnries  or  Totei.    Livy^B  eren  nnmber  of 

194  centuriee  would  have  rendered  it  impoadbleto 
obtain  an  abeolnte  majority  in  the  comitia  ;  and  it 
hai  been  aasomed,  thiU  he  made  a  mistake  in  the 
three  centmriae  aoewnaomm,  comidnnm,  tabicinnm, 
which  he  adda  to  the  fifth  class.  Dionysius  seems 
to  have  represented  the  matter  in  its  right  light, 
and  is  also  bom  oat  by  Cicero  (Ds  Ite  PtiU.  ii. 
22),  who  describes  ninety-siz  as  the  minority  ;  but 
in  other  respects,  Cioeio  is  ineeoncileable,  both 
with  Livy  and  Dionysius :  a  difficulty  which  will 
probably  never  be  solved  satisfiietorily,  as  the  text 
IS  corrupt  The  other  discrepancies  between  Liry 
and  Dionysius  are  not  of  gnat  importance.  They 
consist  in  the  places  assigned  to  the  two  centuriae 
&bmm,  the  two  of  the  comicines  and  tubicines, 
and  in  the  census  of  the  fifth  class.  With  regard 
to  the  kst  pomt,  Dionysius  is  at  any  rate  more 
consistent  in  his  gradation,  and  in  so  for  deserves  to 
be  preferred  to  Livy.  As  for  the  places  assigned  to 
the  four  eenturiefl,  it  is  inmossible  to  determine 
whether  Livy  or  Dbnysius  is  right ;  and  we  can 
only  lay,  that  Cicero  agrees  with  neither  of  them, 
assigning,  as  he  does,  only  one  century  of  the  &bri 
tignarii  to  the  first  dass. 

In  this  manner  all  Roman  citizens,  whether 
patricians  or  plebeians,  who  had  property  to  a  cer- 
tain amount,  were  pri^eged  to  take  part  and  vote 
in  the  centuriata  comitia,  and  none  were  excluded 
except  slaves,  peregrini,  women  and  the  aerarii 
The  juniores  were  ul  men  firam  the  age  of  seven- 
teen  to  that  of  forty-six,  and  the  seniores,  all  men 
from  the  1^  of  forty-six  uowards.  The  order  of 
voting  was  airaaged  in  inch  a  manner,  that  if  the 
eighteen  centuries  of  the  equites  and  the  eighty 
centuries  of  the  first  class  were  agreed  upon  a 
measure,  the  question  was  decided  at  once,  there 
being  no  need  for  calling  upon  the  other  classes  to 
vote.  Hence,  although  all  Roman  dtiiens  ap- 
peared in  these  comitia  on  a  footing  of  equality, 
ret  by  fiir  the  greater  power  was  thrown  into  the 
bands  of  the  wMlthy. 

As  regards  the  functions  of  the  comitia  centuriata, 
it  must  be  observed  in  genersl,  that  all  the  business 
which  had  before  belon^d  to  the  comitia  curiata, 
was  transferred  by  Servras  to  the  comitia  centn- 
riata,  that  is,  they  received  the  right  of  electing 
the  higher  magistrates,  of  making  laws  and  of  de- 
ciding upon  war,  and  afterwards  also  of  concluding 
peace  with  foreign  nations. 

(a.)  7%e  eteetion  of  magUtraist.  After  the  pre- 
siding magistrate  had  ocmsulted  with  the  senate 
about  the  candidates  who  had  ofiered  themselves, 
he  put  them  to  the  vote.  The  magistrates  tbat 
were  elected  by  the  centuries  are  the  consuls 
(whence  the  assembly  is  called  eomitia  comndatioj 
tar,  L  60,  z.  11),  the  praeton  (hence,  eomiiia 
pradona^  Liv.  vii  1,  z.  23),  the  military  tribunes 
with  OQomlar  power  (Uv.  v.  52),  the  censofs  (Lit. 


capita 

vii.  22,  xL  45),  and  the  decemvirs.  (Liv.  iii  83, 35.) 
There  are  also  instances  of  proconsuls  beinfl  elected 
by  the  centuries,  but  this  happened  only  m  extra- 
ordinary cases.    (Liv.  xxxiil  30,  xxxiv.  18.) 

(b.)  Legidation,  The  legislative  power  of  the 
centuries  at  first  consisted  in  their  passing  or  re- 
jecting a  measure  which  was  brouffht  befm  them 
by  the  presiding  magistrate  in  the  rorm  of  a  senatua 
consaltmn,  so  that  the  asaembly  had  no  riffht  of 
originating  any  legislative  measure,  but  voted  only 
upon  such  as  were  hrraght  before  them  as  resolu- 
tions of  the  senate.  Vfnea.  a  proposal  wai  passed 
by  the  centuries  it  became  law  (£»).  The  first 
law  passed  by  the  centuries  of  which  we  have  any 
record,  was  the  lex  Valeria  de  provocatione  (de. 
DeRa  PM  il  31),  and  tiie  laws  of  the  twelve 
tables  wen  aanctioned  by  the  centuries. 

(c)  T%$  dednon  upon  toar,  on  the  ground  of  a 
senatus  consultum,  likewise  belooffed  to  the  cen- 
turies and  is  often  mentioned.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  they  had  also  to  decide  upon  ihe  con- 
clusion of  peace  and  treaties,  but  it  has  been  latii- 
fiictorily  proved  by  Rubino  (  Ueber  Rom,  Staatttfof, 
PL  259,  &C.)  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  republic, 
and  perhaps  down  to  the  peace  of  Caadium,  tiiis 
was  not  the  case,  but  that  peace  was  concluded  by 
a  more  senatus  consultum,  and  without  any  co- 
operation of  the  people. 

(d.)  ne  ki^  judieud  power.  The  comitia 
centuriata  were  in  the  first  plaoe  the  highest  court 
of  appeal  (Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  27,  &a  ;  oomp.  Ap- 
PBLLATio),  and  in  the  second,  they  had  to  tiy  all 
offences  committed  against  the  state ;  hence,  all 
cases  of  perdudUo  and  mqySMtot,  and  no  case  in- 
volving the  life  of  a  Roman  citizen  could  be  de- 
cided by  any  other  court  (Cic.  p.  Sett.  30,  34, 
DeRe  PM.  ii,  36,  De  Z;^.  iiL  4  ;  Polyb.  vi.  4, 14.) 
This  last  right  was  revived  or  introduced  by  the 
Valerian  law  (Plut PiibLU\  andSpurius Cassias 
was  condemned  by  the  comitia  of  the  centuries. 
There  is  no  reason  fiir  believing  that  the  laws  of 
the  twelve  tables  increased  the  power  of  the  cen- 
turies in  this  respect ;  and  Servras  Tullius  seems, 
in  consistency  with  his  principles,  to  have  been 
obliged  to  constitute  his  national  asiembly  at  the 
lame  time  as  the  high  court  of  justice. 

All  the  powers  which  we  have  here  mentioned  at 
possessed  b^  the  centuries,  had  to  be  sanctioned, 
when  exennsed,  by  the  curies,  and  through  this  amo- 
tion alone  they  became  valid  and  binding.  The  elec- 
tion of  a  magistrate,  or  the  passing  ofalaw,  though 
it  was  made  on  the  ground  of  a  senatus  consultum, 
yet  required  the  nnction  of  the  curies.  But,  in 
the  course  of  time^  the  assembly  shook  off  this 
power  of  the  curiae,  which  became  merely  a  for- 
mality, and,  in  the  end,  the  curiae  were  obuged  to 
give  tiieir  sanction  beforehand  to  whatever  the 
centuries  might  determine.  This  was  effected  by 
tiie  Pnblilian  Uiw,  in  B.&  387.  (Liv.  viil  12.)  As 
thus  the  centuries  gradually  became  powerful 
enough  to  dispense  with  the  sanction  of  the  curiae, 
so  th^  also  acquired  the  right  of  ^tawiffmg  oq^ 
deciding  ij^on  matteis  which  wen  not  brougKt  be> 
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(ore  tliem  in  the  form  of  a  aenatof  eoniiiltiim  ;  that 
IB,  tbej  acquired  the  power  of  originating  meaiarM. 
In  reference  to  the  election  of  magiitiatea^  the 
uxnitia  originally  were  not  allowed  to  elect  any 
other  except  thoae  who  were  pcopoied  by  the  pie- 
aident*  whc  himaelf  was  entirely  guided  hy  the 
reiohition  of  the  senate ;  bat  in  the  couie  <tf  tinu^ 
the  people  asserted  their  right  so  fiur  as  to  ohlioe 
the  president  to  propose  any  candidate  that  might 
ofier  himself,  wiuont  the  preTioos  sanction  of  the 
senate.  This  change  took  place  abont  &  c.  482. 
In  I^fislatiTO  measores  a  senatns  oonsnltom  was 
indispensable,  and  this  senatns  oonsiiltam  was 
breoght  before  the  people  by  the  oonsiil  or  the 
senator  who  had  originated  the  measove,  after 
it  had  previoasly  be^  exhibited  in  publie  for 
sgventeai  days,  to  giro  the  people  an  omiortanity 
of  beoomiog  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
posed law.  (Appian,  de  BdL  Oh,  L  59  ;  Cic.  />. 
SmeL  51,  m  Pwm,  15.)  Whether  the  comitia 
Rqnired  a  senatns  consultom  in  cases  where  they 
acted  as  the  sopreme  oonrt  of  jostice,  is  uncertain, 
at  least  we  hare  no  example  of  a  senatus  eonsoltum 
in  soch  a  case  on  record. 

The  oomitia  centnriata  could  be  held  only  on 
eamUialu  or  fuU^  on  which  it  was  lawfol  to 
transact  business  with  people,  and  the  number  oi 
soch  days  in  ereiy  year  was  about  190  (Yano, 
JH  L.L.  TL  29  ;  Fett  s.  e.  Omidiabt  im/ 
)facn>K  &^  i  16)  ;  but  on  din  nefiuti  (that  is, 
HafBttLtfariaA:  comp.  Diss),  and,  at  first,  also 
on  the  nnndinae,  no  comitia  could  be  held,  until 
m  B.  &  287  the  Hortensian  kw  ordained  that 
Uie  nundinae  should  be  r^arded  as  dies  fiuti 
(Hacrob.  SiA,  i  16),  so  Uiat  henceforth  oomitia 
might  be  held  on  the  nundines,  though  it  was  done 
nrely.  (Cie.  ad  AU.  i  14.)  Comitia  for  the  pur- 
pose of  passing  laws  conld  not  even  be  held  on  all 
dies  fostL  (Cic  JM  proo.  Cbat.  19.)  The  comitia 
for  elections  took  place  every  year  at  a  certain 
period,  though  it  dqwndednpon  the  senate  and  the 
coosnls,  as  to  whether  they  wished  the  elections  to 
like  place  earlier  or  later  thanusnaL  (Cic.  p.  MiL 
9,  ad  Fam,  Yiii  4^  p,  Mwrm,  25^) 

The  place  where  the  centuries  met,  was  the 
Csmpos  Martius  (Cic  ad  Q.  PraL  ii.  2  ;  Dionys. 
ir.  84,  Yii.  59),  which  contained  the  septe  for  ue 
Toten^  a  tabernaculum  for  the  president,  and  the 
▼ilia  publica  for  the  augurs.  (Cic  />.  Bab,  Perd. 
4  ;  GcHnis,  xir.  7  ;  Yano,  De  Lvu,  LaL  tl  87.) 
The  president  at  the  comitia  was  xkt  same  nuigis- 
tate  who  couToked  them,  and  this  right  was  a 
privilege  of  the  consols,  and,  in  their  absence,  of 
the  pcaetoiB.  (Cic  ad  Fam,  x.  12.)  An  interrex 
and  dictator  also,  or  his  npresentative,  the  magister 
eq[nitam,  might  likewise  canrene  and  preside  at  the 
comitia.  (Liv.  viiL  23,  xxr.  2  ;  Cic  Ds  Leg,  ii.  4.) 
At  the  bwinning  of  the  republic,  the  praefectus 
■rbi  held  the  comitia  for  the  dection  of  the  first 
eoosuls  (Liv.  L  60)  ;  and  the  censors  assembled 
the  people  only  on  account  of  the  census  and  the 
lostrnm.  (Yarva,  De  L,  L,  y\,  86.)  In  cases 
when  the  assembly  was  constituted  as  a  court  of 
justice,  inferior  magistrates,  after  having  obtained 
the  pennissioo  of  the  consuls,  mig^t  likewise  pre- 
flde.  (Liv.  xxvi  3.)  One  of  the  main  duties  de- 
volving upon  the  president,  and  which  he  had  to 
pecfona  befiire  holding  the  oomitSa,  was  to  consult 
the  anapioea.  {Autpioari^  For  this  porpoie,  the 
m^istrate  aocompuiied  by  an  aogur  went  out  of 
the  cily  mAj  in  the  moniii;^  and  chose  a  taber- 
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nacnlum  or  templum.    There  the  angor  bena  Ui 
observatioDs,  and  gave  his  opinion  either  thirt  the 
comitia  might  be  held,  or  that  they  must  be  deferred 
till  another  day.    This  derlaration  was  given  to 
the  magistrate  ;  and  when  the  anspices  were  fovour- 
able,  the  people  were  called  tog^er^  which  was 
dome  by  three  sneeesstve  and  distinet  acts :  tha 
fiat  was  qutto  a  genersl  invitation  to  eome  to  the 
assembly  (Mfotma,  Yarro,  Z>e  JL  2%  vi  94,  comp^ 
86y  88).    At  the  same  time  when  this  invitaticn 
was  proclaimed  tiram  moesroe  or  de  aeoerie^  a  hcrti 
was  blown,  which  being  the  more  audible  signal, 
is  mentifloed  by  some  writen  alone,  and  without 
the  inlidum.    (Oellius,  xv.  27  ;  Yain^  DeL,L, 
V.  91.)    When  upon  this  signal,  the  people  as-> 
sembled  in  irregiUar  masses,  there  followed  the 
second  call  by  the  acoensnsi  or  the  call  orf  coMeMMMM 
or  AMOMtfMMM  /  that  is,  to  a  regular  assembly, 
and  the  crowd  then  sepanted,groapiqg  themselves 
according  to  their  classes  and  ages.    (Yain^  De 
L,  L,  vi  88.)     Hereupon  the  consul  appeared, 
ordering  the  people  to  come  ad  oomiHa  aantmniata  ; 
and  led  the  whole  twemilMi — foi^  in  these  eomitia, 
the  Roman  people  are  alwi^  conceived  as  an 
exerdtns  —  out  of  the  dlj,  to  Uie  Campos  Martius. 
(Yarro,  I,  e, ;  Liv.  xxxix.  15.)    It  was  costomaiy 
from  the  eariiest  times  fiir  an  armed  force  to  ooenpy 
the  Janicnlum,  when  the  people  iren  assembled  in 
the  Campus  l^fftius,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  dty  against  any  sudden  atteck  of  the  neighbour- 
ing people  ;  and  on  the  Janiculnm,  a  vexillnm  was 
hoisted  during  the  whole  time  that  the  assembly 
lasted.    This  custom  continued  to  be  obeerved  even 
at  the  time  when  Rome  had  no  longer  any  thing 
to  fear  from  the  neighbouring  tribes.    (Liv.  L  c  % 
OelL  XV.  27  ;  Hacrob.  iSSst  I  16  ;   Dion  Cass. 
xxxvil  27,  &c  ;  Serv.  ad  Aem.  viii  1.)    When 
the  people  were  Uios  regularly  assembled,  the  busi- 
ness was  commenced  with  a  solemn  saqifice,  and  a 
prayer  of  the  president,  who  then  todc  his  seat  on 
nis  tribunal    (Dionys.  vil  59,  z.  82  ;  liv.  xxxi. 
7,  xxxix.  15  ;   Cic  p,  Mmm.  1  ;  Liv.  xxvi  2.) 
The  president  then  opened  the  business  by  laying 
before  the  people  the  subject  for  the  d^isiftn^  upon 
which  they  had  been  convened,  and  ccoduded  Ua 
exposition  with  the  words :  veUke^jmbeatie  QmrUeef 
e.g,beUim  rndke^  taut M.TaOioaMa  igmmUr- 
dicbtm  tUf  or  whatever  the  subject  might  be.    This 
formula  was  the  standiqg  one  in  all  comitia,  and 
the  whole  exposition  of  the  president  was  called 
rogatio  (Liv.  iv.  5,  vi.  40,xxi  17,xxii.  1(^  xxx.48 ; 
Cic  Z)0 /Vm.  ii  16,  MP<nii.29,p.i)oakl7,80; 
GeU.  V.  19.)    When  the  oomitia  were  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  an  election,  the  prssidiqg 
msgistFEto  had  to  read  out  the  names  ef  the  can- 
didates, and  might  exercise  his  influence  by  re- 
commending the  one  whom  he  thought  most  nt  for 
the  office  in  question.    (Lir.  x.  22,  xxii  85.)    He 
was,  however,  not  obliged  to  iw»*yny>fft  ^^  names  of 
all  the  candidates  that  offered  themselves ;  as,  for 
example,  if  a  candidate  had  not  attained  tiie  legi- 
timate age^  or  when  he  sued  for  one  office  without 
having  been  invested  with  thiose  through  which  he 
had  to  pass  previously,  or  if  then  was  any  other 
legal  obstacle ;  nay,  the  president  might  dedars^ 
that  if  a  person,  to  whom  he  had  any  sudi  oljecdon, 
should  yet  be  dected,  he  would  not  zeoomise  his 
election  as  valid.    (Lir.  iii  21,  xxiv.  7 ;  YaLHax. 
iii  8.  §  3.)    If  the  assembly  had  been  conveaed 
for  the  purpose  ol  passing  a  l^i^lativa  Ttnsnn^ 
the  pnsideBt  imally  rsoonmendad  tha|npo«l,  or 
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ht  might  gnnt  to  othen,  if  they  denred  it,  per- 
iiuarion  to  ipeak  ahoat  the  meatnre,  either  in  its 
ffiTour  or  againft  it  (Qmeiomm  dare^  Liv.  iiL  71, 
xxxl  6,  &c,  zUL  34 ;  Appian,  De  B.C.  ill; 
Dion  Catt.  xxxyiii  4  ;  Quintil,  ii  4.  §  8.)  In  this 
case,  howoTer,  it  was  ciistomaiy  for  private  per- 
sons to  speak  before  any  magistrate,  and  the  oiatorB, 
until  the  time  of  Oraoehns,  while  speaking  toned 
their  fiwe  towards  the  comitium  and  the  senate 
house.  (Dion  Cass,  zzziz.  35  ;  Gic.  ZoaL  25  ; 
Plut  a  Graeek  5,  Ttt.  Oneek  14.)  When  the 
eomitia  acted  as  a  court  of  iustioe,  the  president 
stated  the  crime,  proposed  the  punishment  to  be 
inflicted  upon  Uie  offender,  and  then  allowed  others 
to  speak  either  in  defence  of  the  accused  or  against 
him. 

When  the  subject  brought  before  the  assembly 
was  sufficiently  discussed,  the  president  called 
upon  the  people  to  prepare  for  Toting  by  the  words : 
He  in  mfivgium^  bemejuvcmiibmi  dm.  (Liv.  ttti. 
7.)  He  then  passed  the  stream  Petronia,  and 
went  to  the  mpia.  If  the  number  of  citizens 
present  at  the  assembly  was  thought  too  small, 
the  decision  might  be  deferred  till  another  day, 
but  this  was  rsiely  done,  and  a  question  was 
usually  put  to  the  Tote,  if  each  century  was  but 
represented  by  a  fowcitiaens.  (LIt.  vii.  18  ;  Cic. 
p.Seaa.  51,  de  Leg.  Apr,  iL  9  ;  Plut.  Tib.  Graeeh. 
16;  Dion  Cass,  xzziz.  30.)  Respecting  the 
manner  in  which  the  Totes  were  giyen  in  the  ear- 
liest times,  opinions  are  divided :  some  think  that 
they  were  given  viva  voce,  and  othen  by  means 
of  oa&Mfi,  or  in  both  ways,  though  it  seems  to 
be  more  probable  that  calculi  were  used.  The 
leges  tabelhuiae  introduced  a  change  in  this 
respect,  ordaining  that  the  votes  shomd  be  given 
in  writing.  [Lsoxa  tabbllauab.]  But  pre- 
to   the  I^ges   tabdhmae,   the  rogatorea, 
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who  subsequently  collected  the  written  Totes, 
stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  septa,  and  asked 
every  dtiaen  for  his  vote,  which  was  taken  down, 
and  used  to  determine  the  vote  of  each  century. 
(Dionys.  vii  64.)  In  legislative  assemblies,  the 
voter,  probably  from  the  earliest  times,  signified 
his  disapproval  by  the  word  aitliquo^  and  his  ap- 
proval by  mH  fvgae.  (Liv.  vi  38,  il  8,  xxz.  43, 
zxzi  8,  xzziii  25 ;  Cic  de  Leg.  iL  10.)  At 
elections,  the  name  of  the  snooessfol  candidate 
was  mentioned  to  the  rogator,  who  had  to  mark 
the  fovourable  votes  by  dots  which  he  made  by 
the  side  of  the  name :  hence  ptmda  firre^  to  bo 
sucoessfoL  (Liv.  z.  18,  22,  zziz.  22.)  The 
custom  of  voting  at  elections  by  tablets  vrith  the 
name  of  the  candidates  written  on  them,  was  in- 
troduced in  B.  a  139,  by  the  lez  Gabinia  tabellaria 
(Cic.  De  Leg.  iii  16)  ;  two  years  later  L.  Cassius 
introduced  the  same  custom,  in  cases  of  the 
oomitia  acting  as  a  court  of  justice  (Cic.  Brwt, 
27),  and,  afterwards,  it  was  established  also  in 
legpslative  assemblies,  and  in  cases  where  the 
oomitia  tried  persons  for  perduellio.  [Lbgb8  ta- 
BBLLARiAB.]  The  two  taUets  which  were  given 
to  each  person  for  the  puraose  of  voting  on  legis- 
lative measures,  were  marked  the  one  with  U 
and  the  other  with  A  (afi  n^foe  and  amUquo.  Cic 
ad  Att.  i.  14).  At  elections,  the  dticens  obtained 
blank  tablets,  that  they  might  write  upon  them 
the  name  of  the  candidate  for  whom  they  voted. 
(CicPiULzl8;  Pluta(;raaal.5,aitAfM.46; 
Plin.  S^riiL  if.  25.)  In  judicial  assemblies,  eveiy 
citiaen  received  two  tablets  marked  A  (akolso) 


third  taUet  containing  the  letters 
Uq»iei\  but  this  is  an  uncertain  point  There  were 
in  the  Campus  Martins  septa  or  indosnres  (whether 
they  ezisted  from  the  earliest  times  is  unknown), 
into  which  one  dass  of  citisens  was  admitted  after 
another  for  the  purpose  of  votings  The  first  that 
entered,  were  the  eighteen  centuries  of  the  equitea, 
then  followed  the  Snt  class  and  so  on.  It  very 
rarely  happened  that  the  lowest  dan  was  called 
upon  to  vote,  as  there  was  no  necessity  for  it, 
unless  the  first  dan  did  not  agree  vrith  th« 
equites.  (Dionys.  iv.  20,  vii  59,  viii  82,  il  17  ; 
Liv.  i  43.)  After  the  time  when  the  eomitia  of 
the  centuries  became  amalgamated  with  those  of 
the  tribes,  previous  to  each  assembly,  a  laige  space 
near  the  villa  publica  was  surrounded  with  an  en> 
dosure,  and  divided  into  compartments  for  th« 
several  tribes.  The  whole  of  tnis  endosure  waa 
called  oviZs,  wfAi,  osfeervt,  or  eameeUi;  and  in 
later  times  a  stone  building,  containing  the  whole 
people,  vras  erected ;  it  was  divided  into  com- 
partments for  the  classes  as  well  as  the  tribes  and 
centuries  ;  the  access  to  these  compartments  viras 
formed  by  nanow  passages  called  potUet  or  ptAtH- 
mU.  Oin  entering,  the  dtiiens  received  their 
tablets  (Cic  nd  AU.I  14,  de  Leg.m.\1yim  Pie. 
15,  p.  Pkme.  6)  ;  and  when  they  had  consulted 
vrithm  the  endosures,  they  passed  out  of  them 
again  by  a^ons  orfwrieafas,  at  which  they  threw 
their  vote  into  a  chost  (outo)  which  was  watched 


by  ro^otortt.  Hereupon  the  rogedo^ree  collected  the 
tablets,  and  gave  them  to  the  dmbitoree^  who  clas- 
sified and  counted  the  votes,  and  then  lumded  them 
over  to  the  eaitorfss,  who  again  checked  them  off  by 
points  nuuked  on  a  tablet  (Comp.  Cic  m  i\t.  1 5 
—  "^vos  rogstores,  vos  diribitores,  vos  custodes 
tabellarum.**)  The  order  in  which  the  centuries 
voted,  was  determined  in  the  Servian  oonstitntion, 
in  the  manner  deacribed  above ;  but  after  the  union 
of  the  centuries  and  tribes,  the  <»der  vras  determined 
by  lot ;  and  this  was  a  matter  of  no  slight  import- 
ance, since  it  frequently  hiqipened  that  the  vote  of 
the  first  detennined  the  manner  in  which  subset 
quent  ones  voted.  The  voting,  of  course,  was  con- 
tinued, until  the  majority  was  ascertained.  In  the 
case  of  elections,  the  successful  candidate  was  pro- 
claimed twice, —  first,  by  the  praeco,  and  then  by 
the  pesident,  andvrithout  tnis  lenuntiatio  the 
dectioo  vras  not  valid.  After  all  the  business  was 
done,  the  president  pronounoed  a  prarer  (Cic  /v 
Plame.  %p,  Muren,  1),  and  dismissed  the  assembly 
with  the  word  dieoedOe, 

Cases  are  frequently  mentioned  in  which  the 
proceedings  of  the  assembly  were  disturbed,  so 
that  it  vras  necessary  to  defer  the  business  till 
another  day.  This  occurred — 1.  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  aospices  had  been  unfevourable, 
or  when  the  gods  manifested  their  displeasure  by 
ram,  thunder,  or  Ughtnmg ;  2.  when  a  tribune 
mterceded  (Liv.zlr.  21 ;  Dionys.  vi  89  ;  Cic  m 
VaL  2)  ;  3.  when  the  sun  set  befixre  the  business 
was  over,  for  it  was  a  prindple  that  the  anspicea 
were  valid  only  for  one  day  nom  sunrise  to  sunset 
(VaiTo,  2>0  X.  JL  vii  51  ;  Dion  Cass,  zzzix.  65  ; 
Liv.  z.  22,  zll  17  ;  Dionys.  iz.  41)  ;  4.  when  a 
mofbme  oomitiaiie  occurred,  i  e.  when  one  of  the 
assembled  citisens  was  seised  with  an  epileptic  fit 
(Dion  Cass,  zlvi  33  ;  Gellius,  ziz.  2 ;  Macnh. 
SaL  ii  8)  ;  5.  when  the  vezillum  was  taken  Bway 
from  the  Janiculum,  this  bemg  a  signal  which  aO 
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dtiseni  liad  to  obey  (LiT.  zzzix.  15  ;  Dion  Caas. 
zizTii  27  ;  MacxoK  Sat  I  16) ;  6.  whesa  anj 
tomult  or  insmrectioii  broke  oat  in  the  city,  aa 
luppened  now  and  then  during  the  latter  period 
of  Uie  republic.  (Cic.  p,  SejH.  36.)  In  all  theae 
CBM9,  the  aaaembly  had  to  oontinne  iti  bnaineaB  on 
gome  other  day,  aometimea  on  the  next.  The 
only  exception  seems  to  have  been  in  the  case  of 
the  election  of  the  censors,  for  if  both  could  not  be 
dected  on  the  same  day,  it  waa  neceasary  to  b^gin 
die  election  afresh,  and  if  one  had  been  elected, 
his  election  was  not  valid.  (Lir.  ix.  34.) 

IV.  CoMiTiA  TRIBUTA  (iKKXtiala  ^Xeruc^). 
These  aaaembliee  likewise  were  called  intoeziateDoe 
by  the  oonstitntion  of  Servins  Tulliua,  who  divided 
the  Roman  territory  into  thirty  local  tribes.  Aa  these 
dxrisiona  were  originally  a  jrarely  topographical  ar- 
rangement, they  were  of  little  or  no  importance  to 
the  state  ;  but  in  the  course  of  time,  these  local 
divisiona  were  formed  into  a  political  union,  and  the 
assembliea  of  the  tribes  became  most  formidable 
rirals  of  those  of  the  centuries.    The  dedaion  upon 
the  queation  as  to  what  portion  of  the  Roman 
population  had  the  right  to  take  |iart  in  the  comitia 
tributa,  depends  upon  the  question,  as  to  whether 
the  tiibea  were  instituted  as  a  lo<»l  oiganisation 
of  the  whole  people  (patridana  and  plebeiana),  or 
whether  they  were  intended  for  tne  plebeiana 
only.     Most  modem  writera  hare  adopted  the 
opinion  of  Niebuhr,  that  the  patricians  were  not 
considered  as  members  of  the  tribes,  and  that  aC' 
cordingly,  they  had  no  right  to  take  part  in  their 
asaembliea,  until  the  time  of  the  decemriral  l^gia- 
lation.    The  queation  is  not  one  that  can  be  proTed 
with  satisfoctoxy  eridenoe  ;  but  at  any  rate  no 
sufficient  argument  haa  yet  been  brought  forward 
to  upaet  Niebuhr^  view,  for  the  foct  of  patridana 
and  their  dienta  being  present  at  the  place  of 
meeting  (Lir.  ii.  56),  for  the  purpoae  of  disturbing 
the  oomitia  tributa  and  prerenting  their  coming  to 
a  decision,  does  not  prove  that  they  possessed  the 
right  of  voting.    After  the  time  of  the  decemvirate, 
the  patridana  had  the  right  of  voting  in  the  aa- 
sembiies  of  the  tribes,  which  were  then  also  con- 
vened by  the  higher  magistrates.    (Liv.  liL  71  ; 
eompL  Tubus.) 

The  asaembliea  of  the  tribea  had  originally 
«oly  a  local  power  ;  they  were  intended  to  col- 
lect the  tribtttum,  and  to  furnish  the  contingents 
for  the  army  (Dionys.  iv.  14,  &c)  ;  they  may 
farther  have  discussed  the  internal  afii&irs  of  each 
tribe,  such  as  the  making  or  keeping  up  of  roads, 
wells,  and  the  like.  But  their  influence  gradually 
increaaed,  for  the  commonalty  being  more  nume- 
rona  than  the  patricians,  and  being  in  a  state  of 
growth  and  development,  and  guided  by  active 
and  energetic  tribunes,  the  internal  administration 
of  the  tribes  graduallT  asaomed  the  character  of  an 
adffliniatiation  of  the  mtemal  af&irs  of  the  republic, 
while  the  comitia  of  the  centuries  were  more  cal- 
culated to  reproent  the  state  in  its  relations  to 
foreign  countries.  As  the  commonalty  grew  in 
strength,  it  made  greater  dairos ;  each  victory  gave 
it  freah  couiage,  and  thus  the  comitia  tributa 
gndually  acquired  the  following  powers :  — 

I.  The  dedxcfH  of  the  vrf«rior  magidraiei^  whose 
office  it  was  to  protect  the  commonal  W  or  to  super- 
intend the  affiurs  of  the  tribes.  The  Publilian 
law  in  B.  c.  471,  secured  to  the  comitia  tributa  the 
right  of  electing  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs.  (Liv.  iL 
56 ;  Diaoya.  ix.  49.)     In  like  manner,  the  aedilea 
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ware  elected  by  them,  though  the  eomie  aadilaa 
were  elected  at  a  diflferoit  tune  from  the  plebeian 
aedilea  and  under  the  praddency  of  a  eonaul. 
(GelL  xiiL  15,  VL  9  ;  Cic.  p.  PUme.  4,  20,  22,  ad 
AU,  ir.  3,  ad  Fam.  viiL  4  ;  Liv.  iz,  46,  zxv.  2.) 
At  a  still  later  time,  the  quaeatora  and  tribunes  of 
the  soldien,  who  had  before  been  appointed  by 
the  consuls,  were  appointed  in  the  asaembliea  of  the 
tribes.  (Cic.  ad  fim.  vii  30,  m  Vat  6  ;  Liv.  iv. 
54,  vii  5^  iz.  80 ;  SalL  Ji^.  63.)  The  proconsuls 
to  be  sent  into  the  provineea,  and  the  prolongation 
of  the  imperium  for  a  magiatarate  who  waa  a&eady 
in  a  provinee,  were  likewiae  pointa  which  were 
detennined  by  the  tribea  in  later  timea.  (Liv.  viii, 
28,  26,  iz.  42,  z.  22,  zzviL  22,  zziz.  18,  zzz. 
27,  zzzi  50.)  The  mforior  uagiatratea  dected 
by  the  tribea  are:  —  the  triumviri  capitalea, 
triumviri  monetalea,  the  coratorea  viaxuB,  decem- 
viri Utibna  judicandia,  tribani  aenroT  magiatri 
vioorum  et  pagomm,  praefeeti  annonae,  duumviri 
navalea,  quinqueviri  muria  tnzribuaque  refidendis, 
triumviri  coloniae  deducendae,  triumviri,  quatuor- 
viri,  Ac,  menaarii,  and  lastly,  alter  the  Domitian 
law,  B.C.  104,  alao  the  membera  of  collma  d 
prieata.  The  pontifez  mazimua  had  been  dected 
by  the  people  from  an  earlier  time.  (Liv.  zzv.  5 ; 
Cic.  de  Ltg,  Agr.  ii  7.) 

2.  JTm  UgiSatioe  jnwmr  of  the  eomitia  tributa 
waa  at  firat  very  inaignificant,  for  all  they  could 
do  waa  to  peas  reaolutiona  and  make  regulatioDa 
conoeming  the  local  aflaira  of  the  tribea,  but  they 
did  not  in  any  way  affiset  the  atate  aa  a  whola. 
But  after  a  time  when  the  tribea  b^gan  to  be  the 
real  repreaentatiyea  of  the  people,  matters  affecting 
the  whde  people  also  were  brought  b^ore  them 
by  the  tribunes,  which,  framed  aa  reaolutiona,  were 
hud  before  the  aenate,  where  th^  might  dther  be 
sanctioned  or  rejected.    This  practice  of  tiie  tri- 
buta oomitia  gradually  acquired  for  them  the  right 
of  taking  the  initiative  in  any  meaaure,  or  the 
right  of  originating  meaaurea,  until  in  &  c.  449 
this  right  was  recognised  and  sanctioned  by  a  law 
of  L.  Valerius  Publicola  and  M.  Horatiua  Bar- 
batus.     (Liv.  iii  55,  67  ;  Dionys.  zi.  45.)     This 
law  gave  to  the  decreea  passed  by  the  tribes  the 
power  of  a  real  lex^  binding  upon  the  whole  people, 
provided  they  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  senate 
and  the  populus,  that  ia,  the  people  assembled  in 
the  oomitia  cnriata  or  in  the  comitia  oenturiata. 
(Dionys.  z.  4,  32.)    At  first  the  tribes  acted  with 
conaiderable  moderation  and  modesty,  discusdng 
only  those  subjects  which  affected  their  ovm  order 
or  individual  plebeians,  such  as  the  amnesty  after 
the  secession,  plebeian  magistrates,  usury  and  the 
Uke.     In  B.  a  339,  the  Publilian  law  enacted  nl 
pitbitcUa  omnet  QtUrtiea  tenerent.     (Liv.  viii.  12.) 
This  law  was  either  a  re-enactment  of  the  one 
passed  in  B.  c.  449,  or  contained  a  more  detailed 
specification  of  the  cases  in  which  plebiscita  should 
be  binding  upon  the  whole  nation,  or,  hiatly,  it 
made  their  validity  independent  of  the  sanction  of 
other  comitia,  ao  that  nothing  would  be  required 
except  the  assent  of  the  senate.    In  B.  c  287,  the 
Hortensian  law  waa  passed,  which  aeema  to  have 
been  only  a  revival  and  a  confirmation  of  the  two 
preceding  laws,  for  it  vras  framed  in  almost  the 
same  terms  (Plin.  B.  N.  xvl  10  ;  Gell.  zv.  27  ; 
Gaiua,  i.  3)  ;  but  it  may  alao  be,  that  the  Horten- 
sian law  made  the  pletnsdta  independent  of  the 
sanction  of  the  senate,  so  that  henceforth  the 
oomitia  tributa  were  quite  independent  in  their 
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legiilative  ohanMrter.  Senatof  oonmilta  preceding 
a  pleblfleitiim,  it  is  true,  occur  after  this  time  in 
many  instances,  bnt  it  does  not  follow  that  for  this 
reason  a  senatus  consoltom  was  necessarf  for  eyery 
plebiscitum  (Dionys.  iz.  41),  for  we  mast  dis- 
tingnish  between  those  plebiscita  which  affected 
the  rights  of  the  people,  and  those  which  touched 
upon  the  administration  of  the  republic  ;  the 
former  of  these  are  constantly  mentioned  with- 
out a  senatus  oonsultum,  but  the  latter  neyer. 
[Plibiscitvm.] 

8.  Tkejudieial  power  of  the  comitia  tribnta  was 
much  moro  limited  than  that  of  the  comitia  cen- 
tuxiata,  inasmuch  as  they  could  take  cognisance 
only  of  offences  against  the  majesty  of  the  people, 
while  aU  crimes  committed  against  the  state  were 
brought  before  the  centuries.     Even  patricians, 
when  thflr  had  offended  against  the  commonalty 
or  its  members,  wen  tried  and  fined  by  the  tribes. 
This  again  constitutes  a  difference  between  the 
judicial  power  of  the  centuries  and  that  of  the 
tribes,  for  the  former  could  inflict  capital  punish- 
ment, but  the  latter  only  fines.    There  are,  in- 
deed, cases  in  which  the  tribes  might  appear  to 
have  sentenced  persons  to  exile  ;  but  such  exile  is 
not  the  result  of  a  real  yeidict,  but  only  a  measure 
taken  against  those  who  during  the  trial  went  into 
voluntary  exile,  which  might  then  be  made  a  ne- 
cessary exile,  by  the  interdMh  aquae  et  igm$  being 
added.     (Liy.  xxy.  3,  xxyi  3 ;  Cic.  OraL  p.  Dom. 
16,  &c)    When  the  tribes  acquired  this  right  is 
unoertam,  for  that  it  was  not  originally  posMssed 
by  them,  is  clear  firatm  the  expressions  useid  by  our 
•■thorities.    The  offences  for  which  persons  were 
summoned  before  the  tribes,  were  bad  conduct  of  a 
nuffistrate  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  neglect 
of  duty,  ill  management  of  a  war,  embezzlement  of 
the  public  money,  and  a  variety  of  offences  of  pri- 
vate individuals,  such  as  disturbance  of  the  public 
peace,  usury,  adultery,  and  the  like.    The  comitia 
tributa  also  acted  as  courts  of  appeal,  s.  g,  when  a 
person  protested  against  a  fine  imposed  by  a  maffi- 
strate.    (Dionys.  viL  17 ;  Cic.  De  Leg,  iii  3 ;  Liv. 
xl  42  ;  Zonar.  vii.  17.)     The  persons  who  acted 
as  accusers  in  the  comitia  tributa  were  the  tribunes 
and  aediles. 

With  regard  to  the  time  at  which  these  comitia 
were  or  could  be  convened,  the  same  regulations 
were  observed  as  at  the  comitia  centuriata.  They 
might  assemble  either  within  or  without  the  city, 
but  not  further  firom  it  than  1000  paces,  because 
the  power  of  the  tribunes  did  not  extend  further. 
For  elections  the  Campus  Martins  was  usually 
chosen  (Cic  ad  AU,  iv.  9^  ad  Fam,  vil  30 ;  Plut 
C.  Oraeeh,  3\  but  sometimes  also  the  forum,  the 
Capitol,  or  the  Circus  Flaminius.  (Cic.  ad  AtL  i. 
16  ;  Liv.  xxxiii  10,  xxvii.  21.)  The  presidents 
were  conunonly  the  tribunes  who  were  supported 
by  the  aediles,  and  no  matter  could  be  brought  be- 
fore the  tribes  without  the  knowledge  and  consent 
of  the  tribunes  (Liv.  xxvii  22,  xxx.  41  ;  Cic.  de 
Leg.  Agr.  ii.  8)  ;  evoi  the  aediles  could  not  bring 
a  proposal  before  them  without  the  permission  of 
the  tribunes.  (CUL  iv.  4 ;  Dionys.  vi.  90.)  One 
of  them  was  chosen  either  by  lot  or  by  common 
agreement  to  act  as  president  (Liv.  ii.  56,  iii  64, 
iv.  57,  V.  17)  ;  but  his  colleagues  usually  had  to 
sign  Uie  proposal  which  he  brought  before  the 
commonalty.  (Cic  p.  Sead.  33,  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii  9.) 
As  the  C(miitia  tributa,  however,  more  and  more 
assumed  the  character  of  national  assfmbl^f^^  the 


higher  magistrates  also  sometimes  acted  as  presi- 
dents, though  perhaps  not  without  previously  ob- 
taining the  permission  of  the  tribunes.    There  are 
only  a  few  instances  of  higher  magistrates  presiding 
in  the  comitia  tributa  when  assembled  for  pnipoaes 
of  Illation  (Plin.  H.  M  xvi  15  ;  Cic  p,  Balb. 
24 ;  Dion  C^ass.  xxxviii  6,  xxxix.  65  ;  Appian,  De 
BdL  Civ,  iii  7,  27)  ;  but  the  consuls  and  praetors 
often  appear  as  presidents  at  the  elections  of  tri- 
bunes, aediles,  and  quaestors  (Liv.  iii  55,  64  ; 
Dionys.ix.41,43,49;  Am)ian,i^£«S.C%0.  i  14  ; 
Cic  p.  PUme.  20,  ad  AU,  iv.  3,  m  F<tf.  5,  otf  /Vim. 
vii  30)  ;  as  well  as  when  the  comitia  tributa  w»re 
assembled  as  a  court  of  justice.    (Liv.  xxv.  4 ; 
Appian,i>0j3efi.Ciiv.  iSl;  DionCan.xxviii  17.) 
The  preparations  for  the  comitia  tributa  were 
less  formal  and  solemn  than  for  those  of  the  oee- 
turies.    In  the  case  of  elections,  the  candidates  had 
to  give  in  their  names,  and  the  president  com- 
municated them  to  the  people.    (Liv.  iii  64 ;  Ap- 
pian, De  BeU.  Civ.  i  14.)    When  a  legidative 
measure  was  to  be  farooffht  before  the  assembly,  a 
tribune  (the  proposer  of  uie  bill  was  called  rogatory 
and  the  others  adeoripiorei)  made  the  people  ac- 
quainted with  it  in  ooNcioMei,  and  that  on  the  three 
preceding  nundines.    The  same  was  the  case  when 
the  people  were  to  meet  as  a  court  of  justice.    The 
anspicia  were  not  consulted  for  the  comitia  of  the 
tribes,  but  the  qMcHo  alone  was  sufficient,  and  the 
tribunes  had  the  right  of  obmmtiatio.    The  con- 
vening of  these  assemblies  was  likewise  less  solemn 
than  uat  of  the  centuries,  for  the  tribune  who  had 
been  chosen  to  preside  either  at  an  election  or 
brought  forward  a  rogation,  simply  invited  the 
citisens  by  his  viatorea,  who  were  also  sent  into 
different  parts  of  the  country  to  invite  the  people 
livinff  at  a  distance.    (Appian,  De  Bell,  Ch.  i.  29.) 
At  the  meeting  itsdf^  he  sat  on  the  tribunal  sup- 
ported by  his  colleagues  (Liv.  xxv.  3  ;  Dion  Can. 
xxxix.  65X  and  hud  before  the  people  his  bill,  the 
name  of  the  candidate,  or  made  them  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  ofiience  on  which  they  had 
to  pass  sentence,  concluding  with  the  words  MtRfts, 
jtAeaUe  QfUrUee.    The  bill  was  never  read  by  the 
tribune  himself^  but  by  a  praeco,  and  then  began 
the  debates,  in  which  persons  miffht  either  oppose 
or  recommend  the  measure,  though  private  perwns 
had  to  ask  the  tribunes  for  permission  to  speak. 
When  the  discussion  was  over  the  president  called 
upon  the  people  tie  in  et^htgimm^  as  at  the  comitia 
centuriata.  They  then  formed  themselves  into  their 
tribes,  which,  like  the  centuries,  ascertained  their 
own  votes  in  endosures  (septa).    Which  of  the 
35  tribes  was  to  give  its  vote  first,  was  determined 
by  lot,  and  that  tribe  was  called  praerqgaiwa  or 
prindpium  (the  others  were  tiennidjwre  twoolae). 
The  vote  of  the  first  tribe  was  given  by  some  per^ 
son  of  distinction  whose  name  was  mentioned  in 
the  plebiscitum,  if  it  was  of  a  legislative  nature. 
The  manner  of  collecting  the  votes  was,  on  the 
whole,  the  same  as  in  the  comitia  centuriata.    The 
announcing  of  the  result  of  the  votes  was  the  re- 
mmtiaUo,    If  it  so  happened  that  two  candidates 
had  the  same  number  of  votes,  the  question  was 
decided  by  drawing  lots.    The  circumstances  which 
might  cause  the  meeting  to  break  up  and  defor  its 
business  till  another  day,  are  the  same  as  those 
which  put  an  end  to  the  comitia  centuriata.     I^ 
however,  the  people  were  assembled  as  a  court,  the 
breaking  up  of  the  assembly  was  to  the  accosed 
equivalent  to  an  acquittal  (Cic  p.  Dam,  17).    If 
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After  the  comltia  the  angnn  declared  that  lome 
ftnality  had  been  Delected,  the  decree  of  the 
eawmbly  thereby  became  void,  and  penoni  who 
had  been  elected  to  an  oiBce  were  obliged  to  with- 
dzaw. 

trimta,  —  The  Servian  cooititation  was  retained 
unaltered  to  long  aa  no  great  change  took  place  in 
the  rqxiblic,  bat  when  the  coinage  and  the  itandard 
of  [aupeity  had  become  altered,  when  the  oonatita- 
tkn  <^  the  anny  had  been  placed  on  a  different 
feoting,  and  above  all,  when  the  plebeian*  b^gan 
to  ha  recogniied  aa  a  great  and  eaewitial  element 
in  the  Roman  state,  it  mnat  haye  been  found  in- 
coDTenient  to  leave  to  the  eqnites  and  the  first 
daas  so  great  a  preponderance  in  the  oomitia  of  the 
ccDtoriea,  and  it  became  necessaiy  to  secure  more 
power  and  inflnenoe  to  the  democratic  efement 
which  had  grown  in  strength  and  was  still  growing. 
It  may  have  been  the  intention  to  combine  the 
comitia  centuriata  and  tribnta  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  only  one  assembly  of  them,  but  this 
was  not  done.  A  change  however  took  place, 
dnnigh  no  writer  mentions  either  the  time  when  it 
was  made  nor  in  what  it  consisted,  so  that  we  are 
left  to  form  onr  opinion  from  incidental  allusions. 
Kint,  aa  to  the  time  of  the  change.  From  Livy 
(i.  43)  and  Dionysius  (iv.  21)  it  would  appear  that 
the  chanae  did  not  take  place  till  after  the  oom- 
pletioa  of  the  35  tribes,  i  e  after  &  c.  241.  Some 
modem  vraiters,  therefore^  refer  the  change  to  the 
censofdiip  of  (X  Flaminius,  b.  c  220,  who  is  said 
to  have  made  the  oonstitation  more  democratic  ; 
while  Niebnhr  and  others  date  the  change  fiom 
the  cenaarahip  of  Q.  Fabiua  and  P.  Dedos,  b.  o. 
304.  Bnt  there  is  evidence  that  it  must  be  assigned 
te  even  an  eariier  date  than  this,  for  the  (tribos) 
praerogativa  is  mentioned  aa  eariy  aa  b.  c.  396  in 
the  election  of  the  coosolar  tribunes  (Liv.  v.  18), 
where  the  pure  oomitia  tribnta  cannot  be  meant, 
and  a  centoria  pnierogativm  ia  a  thing  unknown. 

The  question  about  the  manner  in  which  the 
combina&m  of  the  two  kinds  of  comitia  was  ef- 
fiected,  has  been  the  subject  of  even  much  more 
diacossion  and  doubt  than  that  about  the  time 
when  it  wis  brought  about  The  most  probable  of 
the  nmneroua  opinions  which  have  been  advanced 
en  thia  snbject  is  that  of  0.  Pantagathus  (Fulv. 
UisiiinB,  ad  lAo,  i  43),  which  has  been  very  ela- 
boiMely  worked  out  by  Gttttling;  (Gsm4.  d*  BHom, 
Staa^vrnf,  ppu  380,  &c.,  506,  &c.)  Pantagathus 
believes  that  the  citiiens  of  each  tribe  were  divided 
into  five  pitipeitj  claisea,  each  consisting  of  seniores 
and  joniores,  so  that  each  of  the  35  tribes  con- 
tained ten  centuries,  and  all  the  tribes  together 
350  centuries,  a  numba  which  corresponds  with 
that  <rf  die  days  of  a  Roman  lunar  year.  Accord- 
ing to  this  new  airapgement,  the  five  ancient 
rinssns ,  divided  into  seniores  and  juniores,  con- 
tinued to  exist  as  before  (Liv.  xHii.  16 ;  Cic. 
PhiL  ii  83,  p,FlMse,  7jd*RePtibL  iv.  2,  Aeadem. 
ii.  83 ;  SaU.  Ji^.  86),  but  henceforth  they  were 
moat  dooely  united  with  the  tribes,  whereas  befiare 
the  tribes  had  been  mere  local  divisions  and  en- 
tirely nidependent  of  property.  The  union  now 
efiwted  was  that  the  classes  became  subdivisions 
of  the  tribes,  and  that  accordingly  centuries  occur 
both  in  the  rlnssrs  and  in  the  tribes.  (Cic  p, 
PUme.  20,  dt  Leg.  Agr.  ii  2.)  Each  tribe  con- 
tained ten  eentBries,  two  of  the  first  class  (one  of 
rhe  acniona  aai  one  of  the  juniores),  two  of  the 
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second  (likewise  seniores  and  juniores),  two  of  the 
third,  two  of  the  fourth,  and  two  of  the  fifih  daan 
The  equites  were  likewise  divided  according  to 
tribes  and  centuries  (Dionys.  vi  13,  vii  72),  and 
thev  seem  to  have  voted  with  the  first  dass,  and 
to  have  been  m  fact  included  in  it,  so  as  to  be 
called  centuries  of  the  first  dasn  (Cic.  PkU.  ii 
33,  Liv.  zliii.  16;  Aurel  Vict  de  Ftr.  lUmdr.  57; 
Vat  Max.  vi  5.  §  3.)  The  centories  of  the  cor- 
nidnes,  tubicines  and  fobri,  which  are  no  longer 
mentioned,  probably  ceaaed  to  exist  aa  distinct  cen- 
turies. (Comp.  Cic.  ds  As  iW.  ii  22.)  Respect- 
ing  the  manner  in  which  the  votes  were  given, 
there  are  two  opinions :  according  to  the  first,  a 
whole  tribe  was  chosen  by  lot  to  give  its  vote  (10 
centuries)  fiiit,  and  aoooAing  to  the  aseond,  one 
century  of  the  firrt  daas,  having  been  detenained 
by  lot  If  we  adopt  the  fiirmer  opinion,  the  votes 
of  the  ten  oentnries  contained  in  a  tribe  would  have 
been  given  one  after  another,  and  die  majority,  ais, 
would  have  oonstituted  the  result  or  vote  of  the 
tribe.  Now  aa  18  out  of  the  35  tribes  constituted 
a  majority,  it  ia  evident  that  108  oentnriea  miffht 
have  coostitnted  a  majority  against  the  remaining 
242.  This  is  an  absurdity  of  which  we  cannot 
conceive  the  Romans  to  have  been  guilty.  The 
voting  by  tribes,  therefim,  cannot  be  conceived  aa 
rational,  except  in  those  cases  in  which  the  ten 
centuries  of  eveiy  tribe  were  unanimoos ;  this  may 
have  been  the  case  very  oftoi,  and  when  it  was  so, 
the  tribus  pnerogativa  was  certainly  the  tribe 
chosen  by  lot  to  give  its  unanimous  vote  first  But 
if  there  was  any  difiwenoe  of  opinion  among  the 
centuries  making  up  a  tribe,  the  true  majority  could 
only  be  asoertamed  by  choosing  by  lot  one  of  the 
70  centuriae  of  the  first  dass  to  give  its  vote  first, 
or  rather  it  was  decided  by  lot  from  which  tribe 
the  two  centuries  of  the  first  daas  were  to  be  taken 
to  give  their  vote  first  (Henoe  the  plural  jwvero* 
gativatf  Pseud.  Ascon.  ad  Oe,  m  Vmr.  n.  139 ; 
Liv.  X.  20.)  The  tribe,  moreover,  to  whidi  those 
centuries  belonged  which  voted  first,  was  itself  like- 
wise called  tribus  praerqgativa.  Of  the  two  ccn- 
turiea,  again,  that  of  seniores  gave  its  vote  before 
the  juniores,  and  in  the  documenta  both  were  called 
by  the  name  of  their  tribe,  as  CkUerw  jimiormm 
(Liv.  xxvii  6, «.  e.  the  juniores  of  the  first  dass  in 
the  tribus  Qaleria),  Ammmjumionm  (Liv.  xxiv. 
7),  Vetwia  jtmhrmm  (liv.  xxvi  22  ;  comp.  Cic 
p.  Plme,  20,  PhiL  u.$i,DeDi9.ild6).  Assom 
as  the  praerogatiTa  had  voted,  the  renuntiatio  took 
place,  and  the  remaining  centuries  then  deUberated 
whether  they  should  vote  the  same  way  or  not 
When  this  was  done  all  the  oentuiies  of  the  first 
tribe  proceeded  to  vote  at  onoe  (Dionys.  iv.  21),  hi 
there  would  not  have  been  time  for  the  850  cen- 
turies to  vote  one  after  another,  as  was  done  by 
the  193  centuries  in  the  comitia  centuriata.  (Cic 
p.  Plame.  20,  ta  Verr.  v.  15,  p.  Rtd,  m  Smai.  11, 
ad  Qatr.  7  ;  Liv.  x.  9,  22,  xxiv.  7,  xxvi  22, 
xxvii  24  ;  Suet  Ooss.  19.) 

These  comitia  of  the  centuries  cambined  with 
the  tribes,  were  hi  mora  democratical  than  the 
oomitia  of  the  centnriea ;  they  continued  to  be 
held,  and  preserved  their  power,  along  with  the 
comitia  tribute,  even  after  tne  latter  had  acquired 
their  supreme  importance  in  the  republic  During 
the  time  of  the  moral  and  politiol  comiption  of 
the  Romana,  the  latter  appear  to  have  been  ddefly 
attended  by  the  populace,  which  was  guided  by 
the  tribunes,  and  the  wealthier  and  more  respect- 
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able  citizens  had  little  influence  in  them.  When 
the  libertini  and  all  the  Italians  were  incorporated 
in  the  old  thirty-five  tribes,  and  when  the  political 
cormption  had  reached  its  height,  no  trace  of  the 
sedate  and  moderate  character  was  left  by  which 
the  comitia  tributa  had  been  distingoished  in 
former  times.  (Sail  Cat  37 ;  Suet  Oom.  41 ;  Cic. 
ad  AtL  I  16.)  Violence  and  bribery  became  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  the  needy  moltitade  lent 
willing  ears  to  any  instigations  coming  from 
wealthy  bribers  and  tribunes  who  were  mere  de- 
magogues. Sulla  for  a  time  did  away  with  these 
odious  proceedings ;  since,  according  to  some,  he 
abolished  tiie  comitia  tributa  altogether,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  deprived  them  of  the  right  of 
electing  the  sacerdotes,  and  of  all  their  legidatire 
and  judicial  powers.  (Cic.  in  Verr.  L  18,  15,  de 
Ugg,  vL  9  ;  Liv.  EpU,  89  ;  Appian,  de  BeU.  Oh. 
i.  59,  98  ;  comp.  Trib units.)  But  the  constitu- 
tion,  such  as  it  had  existed  before  Sulla,  was  re- 
stored soon  after  his  death  by  Pompey  and  others, 
with  the  exception  of  the  jurisdiction,  which  was 
for  ever  taken  from  the  people  by  the  legislation 
of  Sulla.  The  people  guffered  another  loss  in  the 
dictatorship  of  J.  Caesar,  who  decided  upon  peace 
and  war  himself  in  coimection  with  the  senate. 
(Dion  Cass.  xliL  20.)  He  had  also  the  whole  of 
the  legislation  in  his  hands,  through  his  influence 
with  the  magistrates  and  the  tribunes.  The 
people  thus  retained  nothing  but  the  election  of 
magistrates ;  but  even  this  power  was  much  li- 
mited, as  Caesar  had  the  right  to  appoint  half  of 
the  magistrates  himself,  with  the  exception  of 
the  oonrals  (Suet  Oaet.  41  ;  Cic.  PhUip,  vii  6  ; 
Dion  Cass,  xliil  51),  and,  as  in  addition  to  this, 
he  recommended  to  the  people  those  candidates 
whom  he  wished  to  be  elected :  and  who  would 
have  opposed  his  wish  ?  (Dion  Cass,  xliii.  47  ; 
Appian,  de  BeU.  Cm,  ii  18.)  After  the  death 
of  Caesar  the  oomitia  continued  to  be  held,  but 
were  always  more  or  less  the  obedient  instruments 
in  the  hands  of  the  rulers,  whose  unlimited  powers 
were  even  recognised  and  sanctioned  by  them. 
(Appian,  de  BelL  Civ.  ir.  7  ;  Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  55, 
xlviL  2.)  Under  Augustus  the  comitia  still  sanc- 
tioned new  laws  and  elected  magistrates,  but  their 
whole  proceedings  were  a  mere  &rce,  for  they 
eould  not  venture  to  elect  any  other  persons  than 
those  recommended  by  the  emperor.  (Suet  Avg. 
40,  &C. ;  Dion  Cass,  liil  2,  21,  Iv.  34,  Ivl  40.) 
Tiberius  deprived  the  people  even  of  this  shadow 
of  their  former  power,  and  conferred  the  power  of 
election  upon  the  senate.  (TadLAnnal.  i,  15,  81, 
ii.  36,  51  ;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  126.)  When  the  elec- 
tions were  made  by  the  senate  the  result  was 
announced  to  the  people  assembled  as  comitia  cen* 
turiata  or  tributa.  (Dion  C^s.  Iviii.  20.)  Legis- 
lation was  taken  away  from  the  comitia  entirely, 
and  was  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  senate  and 
the  emperor.  OJigula  placed  the  comitia  again 
upon  the  same  footing  on  which  they  had  been  in 
the  time  of  Au^tus  (Dion  Cass.  Ux.  9 ;  Suet 
CW.  16)  ;  but  this  regulation  was  soon  abandoned, 
and  every  thing  was  left  as  it  had  been  arranged 
by  Tiberius.  (Dion  Cass.  lix.  20.)  From  this  time 
the  oomitia  may  be  said  to  have  ceased  to  exist, 
as  all  the  sovereign  power  formerly  possessed  by 
the  people  was  conferred  upon  the  emperor  by  the 
lex  regia.  [Lbx  Rbqul]  The  people  only  as- 
sembled in  the  Campus  Martins  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  information  as  to  who  had  been  elected 
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or  appointed  as  its  magistrates,  until  at  last  eren 
this  announcement  (renutOiaUo)  appears  to  hare 
ceased. 

In  addition  to  the  works  on  Roman  history  in 
general,  the  reader  may  consult  Unterhobmer, 
IM  MiUata  Ceniuriatorum  ComiL  a  Servio  T\dlio 
Rege  InttUutormn  RaiUmey  Breslau,  1835  ;  G.  C. 
Th.  Francke,  De  Tnbmmiy  de  Curiarum,  atq^  Cm-- 
tuariarvim  Ratione,  Schleswig,  1824 ;  Huschke^ 
Die  Ver/auunff  dee  Servius  TUUim,  1838  ;  Htill- 
mann,  Romish  QrvmdverfoMntHg ;  Rubino,  £/»> 
iermdkmgm  tiAar  die  Rom.  Verfauiaigy  1839  ; 
Zumpt,  Udter  die  AbsUmmmff  dee  Rom,  Vcihee  m 
Cenbiiriateomitien.  [L.  S.] 

COMITIA'LIS  DIES.    [Dn&] 

COMI'TIUM.    [Forum.] 

COMMEA'TUS,  a  forlough,  or  leave  of  abaenoe 
from  the  army  for  a  certain  time.  (Tadt  Aim,  xr. 
10  ;  Liv.  iii  46.) 

COMMENTARIENSI&  [Comi»ntaricj&] 

COMMENTA'RIUS,  or  COMMENTA'- 
RIUM,  meant  a  book  of  memoirs  or  memorandum- 
book,  whence  the  expression  Caeearis  CommeKtani 
(**  Hinc  Caesar  libros  de  bellis  a  se  gestis  comment 
tarios  inscripsit,  quod  nudi  essent  omni  omatn  ora- 
tionis,  tanquam  veste  detracto,^  Cic  Bnctua^  c  75). 
Hence  it  is  used  for  a  lawyer^s  brie^  the  notes  6i 
a  speech,  &c.     (Sen.  Cotifyxm.  lib.  iiL  Proto.) 

In  the  imperial  period  the  word  oommeidatrieauie 
occurs  in  the  sense  of  a  notary  or  clerk  of  the 
Fiscus  (40.  tit  14.  s.  45),  and  also  of  a  keeper 
of  a  prison  (Walter,  QtoAickte  dee  RomieAen 
iZiwAte,  §§818,  819,  2ded.)  A  miUtary  officer  so 
called  is  mentioned  by  Asconius  (in  Ver.  iii  28), 
who  probably  had  similar  duties.  The  word  is 
also  employed  in  the  sense  of  a  notary  or  secretazj 
of  any  sort  Most  of  the  religious  colleges  had 
books  called  eommeiUaru^  as  oommeiUtmi  amffmrmmf 
pontifieum.  [B.  J.] 

COMME'RCIUM.    [Civitas.] 

COMMISSO'RIA  LEX  is  the  term  applied  to 
a  clause  often  inserted  in  conditions  of  sale,  by 
which  a  Tender  reserved  to  himsdf  the  privily  of 
rescinding  the  sale,  if  the  purchaser  did  not  pay 
his  purchase-money  at  the  time  agreed  on.  The 
lex  commisBoria  did  not  make  the  transaction  a 
conditional  purchase  ;  for  in  that  case,  if  the  pro> 
perty  were  damaged  or  destroyed,  the  loss  would 
be  the  loss  of  ^e  vendor,  inasmuch  as  the  pur- 
chaser, by  non-payment  of  the  money  at  the  time 
agreed  on,  would  foil  to  perform  the  condition  , 
but  it  was  an  absolute  sale,  subject  to  be  rescinded 
at  the  sole  pleasure  of  the  vendor,  if  the  money 
was  not  paid  at  the  time  agreed  (m ;  and  oonse- 
quoitly  if  after  this  agreement  the  property  was 
lost  or  destroyed  before  the  day  agreed  on  for  pay- 
ment, the  loss  fell  on  the  purchaser.  If  the  vendor 
intended  to  take  advantage  of  the  lex  commissoria, 
it  was  necessary  that  be  should  declare  his  intention 
as  soon  as  the  condition  was  broken.  If  he  re- 
ceived or  claimed  any  part  of  the  purchase-  money 
after  the  day  agreed  upon,  he  thereby  waived  the 
advantage  of  the  lex  commissoria.  It  was  usual 
to  insert  in  the  commiBsoria  lex  an  agreement  that 
if  the  vendor  had  to  sell  the  property  again,  the 
first  purchaser  should  make  up  any  deficiency  in 
the  price,  that  is,  the  difference  between  the  amount 
for  which  it  was  first  sold,  and  the  less  amount 
which  it  produced  at  the  second  sale.  [Pionus.] 
(Dig.  18,  tit  8;  Thibaut,  Sgttem^  &c  §548, 
9th  ed.)  O.  L.J 


COMMUNI  DIVIDUNDO,  ACTIO. 

COHMI'SSUM.  One  lenie  of  tliif  word  ii 
that  of  **  forfeited,**  which  i^pparently  ia  derired 
from  that  leiue  of  the  Terb  oonuiuUere^  which  ia 
**  to  commit  a  crime,"  or  **  to  do  something  wrong.** 
Asooniiu  lajs,  that  those  things  are  oommissa 
which  are  either  done  or  omitted  to  be  done  by  a 
heres  against  the  will  of  a  testator,  and  make  him 
subject  to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture  ;  thus,  commissa 
hereditas  would  be  an  inheritance  forfeited  for 
some  act  of  commiaaion  or  omiaaion.  Cicero  (Ad 
Fam,  ziii.  56)  speaks  of  an  hypothecated  thing 
becoming  commissa  ;  that  is,  becoming  the  abao- 
late  prqierty  of  the  creditor  for  definilt  of  pay- 
ment A  thing  80  forfeited  was  said  w  oommi*- 
mm  mcUUn  or  oadere,  Commiasum  waa  alao  ap- 
plied to  a  ^ing  in  respect  of  which  the  yectJgal 
was  not  paid,  or  a  proper  return  made  to  the  pub- 
licani.  A  tiling  thus  forfeited  (veeiigaHum  nomme) 
ceased  to  be  the  property  of  the  owner,  and  was 
forfeited,  under  the  empire,  to  the  fiacua.  (Dig.  39. 
tit  4 ;  Suet  Oaiip.  c.  41.)  [G.  L.] 

COMMI'XTIO.    [CoNFUsio.] 

COMMODA'TUM  ia  one  of  those  obligationea 
which  are  contracted  n.  He  who  lenda  to  another 
a  thing,  for  a  definite  time,  to  be  uaed  for  a  definite 
puipoae,  without  any  pay  or  reward,  ia  cailed  by 
modon  writers  eommodatu;  the  person  who  re- 
ceives the  thing  is  called  eommodaUmmi ;  and  the 
oantraetia  called  oofiMKoc^a^Mm.  The  genuine  Roman 
name  for  the  lender  ia  oommodaior  (Dig.  13.  tit  6. 
B.  7),  and  the  borrower  (commodatariua)  is  **  ia  qui 
rem  oommodatam  acoepit**  It  ia  distinguished 
item  mutnnm  in  this,  that  the  thing  lent  ia  not  one 
of  thoae  things  quae  pondere,  numero^  menmronB 
oomstomt^  as  wine,  com,  &c. ;  and  the  thing  conmio- 
data  does  not  become  the  property  of  the  receirer, 
who  ia  therefore  bound  to  restora  the  same  thing; 
The  lender  retains  both  the  ownership  of  the  tiling 
and  the  posseasion.  It  difiiBrs  from  locatio  et  oon- 
ductio  in  thia,  that  the  use  of  the  thing  ia  gratuitoua. 
The  commodatariua  ia  liable  to  the  actio  oommodati, 
if  he  doea  not  restore  the  thing  ;  and  he  ia  bound 
to  make  good  all  injury  which  befidla  the  thinff 
while  it  ia  in  his  possession,  prorided  it  be  such 
injury  aa  a  carefiil  person  could  have  preTcnted, 
or  provided  it  be  an  injury  which  the  thing  baa 
sustained  in  being  uaed  contrary  to  the  conditioiia 
or  purpose  of  the  lending.  If  a  thing  waa  lent  to 
two  persons,  each  was  seyerally  liable  for  the  whole 
(in  solidum).  In  some  cases  the  commodatarius 
had  an  actio  contraria  against  the  oommodans,  who 
was  liable  for  any  injury  sustained  by  the  commo- 
datarius through  his  dolus,  ot  culpa ;  as,  for  instance, 
if  he  knowingly  lent  him  bad  Teasels,  and  the  wine 
or  oil  of  the  commodatariua  was  thereby  loat  or 
injured.  The  actio  commodate  waa  one  of  thoae 
in  which  there  were  two  formuhie,  in  jua  and  in 
fiictum.  (Qaiua,  ir.  47  ;  Dig.  13.  tit  6 ;  Inatit 
iiL  14.  §  2;  Thibaut,  Sytten^  &c  §  477,  &c 
9th  cd.  [G.  L.] 

COMMU'NI  DIVTDU'NDO,  A'CTIO,ia  one 
of  thoae  actionea  which  hare  been  called  miztae, 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  partly  m  rem 
and  partly  tn  Tpenonam  ;  and  duplida  jndicia,  from 
the  exrcumstance  of  both  plaintiff  and  defendant 
being  equally  interested  in  the  matter  of  the  suit 
(Gaius,  iv.  160),  though  the  person  who  instituted 
the  legal  proceedings  was  properly  the  actor.  It 
is  said  in  the  institutions  of  Justinian,  of  the  three 
actiona  for  a  division,  "mixtam  causam  obtinere 
videntur,  tam  in  rem  quam  in  personam  **  (Inst.  4. 
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tit  6.  §  20).  They  were,  however,  properly  per- 
sonal actiona  (Dig.  1 0.  tit  1.  a.  1 ),  but  Hiftwyitthftd 
from  other  peraonisl  actiona  by  this,  that  inthese  ao- 
tions  disputed  ownership  covild  also  be  determined. 
(Sarigny,  SytUm^  &c  vol  v.  p.  86.)  This  action 
was  maintainable  between  thoae  who  were  ownera 
in  common  of  a  corporeal  thing,  which  accordinriy 
waa  called  rea  communis ;  and  it  waa  maintainable 
whether  they  were  ownera  (iomM»),  or  had  merely 
a  right  to  the  publidana  actio  in  rem ;  and  whether 
they  were  sodi,  aa  in  aome  caaea  of  a  joint  porehaae, 
or  not  aodi,  as  in  the  case  of  a  thing  bequeathed  to 
them  {kgakC)  by  a  teatament ;  but  the  action  could 
not  be  maintained  for  the  diviaion  of  an  hereditaa. 
In  thia  action  an  account  might  be  taken  of  any 
injury  done  to  the  common  proper^,  or  anything 
expended  on  it,  or  any  profit  received  from  it,  by 
any  of  the  joint  ownera.  Any  corporeal  thing,  aa 
a  piece  of  land,  or  a  alave,  might  be  the  aubject  of 
thia  action. 

It  seems  that  diviaion  waa  not  generally  effscted 
by  a  aale ;  but  if  there  wen  aeveral  thii^^  the 
judex  would  adjudicate  {<tijiidioan)  them  aever- 
ally  (Gaiua,  iv.  42)  to  the  aevoal  persona,  and 
order  (eomdmrntf)  the  party  who  had  the  mora 
valuable  thing  or  thinga  to  pay  a  aum  of  money  to 
the  other  by  way  of  equality  of  partition.  It  fol- 
lowa  firom  thia  that  uie  things  muat  have  been 
valued  ;  and  it  appears  that  a  sale  might  be  made, 
for  the  judex  was  bound  to  make  partition  in  the 
way  that  waa  moat  to  the  advantage  of  the  joint 
owners,  and  in  the  way  in  which  they  agreed  that 
partition  should  be  made ;  and  it  appeara  that  the 
joint  owners  might  bid  for  the  thmg,  which  waa 
common  property,  before  the  judex.  If  the  thing 
was  one  and  indivisible,  it  waa  adjudicated  to  one 
of  the  parties,  and  he  waa  ordered  to  pay  a  fixed 
sum  of  money  to  the  other  or  others  of  the  partieai 
This  action,  ao  fitf  as  it  appliea  to  land,  and  that 
of  fiuniliae  eiciacundae,  bear  aome  reaemblanoe  to 
the  now  aboliahed  En^iah  writ  of  partition,  and 
to  the  bill  in  equity  for  partition.  (Dig.  10.  tit  8 ; 
CoL  3.  tit  37  ;  Gic  Ad  F€tm.  vil  12 ;  Bracton, 
foL  443.)  [G.  L.] 

COMOE'DIA  (ffa»/i^(a),  comedy.  1.  Gaux. 
The  eariy  atagea  of  the  history  of  comedy  are 
involved  in  great  indiatinctneaa,  as  they  never 
formed  the  subject  of  much  inquiry  even  when  in- 
formation waa  extant  Thia  waa  the  caae  even 
among  the  Atheniana,  and  to  a  atill  larger  extent 
among  the  Dorians^  The  ancient  Gredu  aeldom 
showed  much  aptitude  for  antiquarian  reaearch, 
and  for  a  long  tune  comedy  waa  acaroely  thought 
deaerving  of  attention  (Ariatot  Pod,  5),  for, 
though  apringing  out  of  the  Dionyaiac  feativala, 
it  had  not  t£at  predominantly  religious  character 
which  tragedy  had. 

That  comedy  took  ita  riae  at  the  vintage  feati- 
vala of  Dionyana  ia  certain.  It  originated,  aa 
Ariatotle  aaya  (Post  i\  with  thoae  who  led  off 
the  phallic  songa  (iarh  rw  ifyipxirrw  rJi  ^oX- 
Xued)  of  the  band  of  revellers  (xd/tof ),  who  at  the 
vinti^  festtvab  of  Dionysus  nve  e^xression  to 
the  feelings  of  exuberant  joy  and  mezriment  which 
were  r^guded  as  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  by 
parading  about,  partly  on  foot,  partly  in  wagona, 
with  the  aymbol  of  ihe  productive  powers  of  na- 
ture, singing  a  wild,  jovial  aong  in  honour  of 
Dionysus  and  hia  oompaniona.  Tnese  songs  wen 
commonly  interspersed  with,  or  followed  by  petu- 
lant, extemporal  (alnoffxtitturrtK^^  Ariat  Pod.  4 
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witddimi  with  which  the  rereUen  asiailed  the 
byftanden  (aee  the  detcription  of  the  phallophori 
at  Sieyon  in  Athen.  ziT.  p.  622),  just  as  the  chorus 
in  the  Prog*  of  Aristophanes,  after  their  song  to 
lacchus,  begin  ridiculing  Archedemus  (417,  &c). 
This  origin  of  comedy  is  indicated  by  the  name 
icd0/t^(a,  which  undoubtedly  means  *'  the  song  of 
the  icA/tos.**  This  appears  both  from  the  testimony 
of  Aristotle  that  it  arose  out  of  the  phallic  songs 
and  from  Demosthenes  (a.  Mmd.  p.  517)»  whore 
we  find  mentioned  together  b  k&uos  koI  oI  K»fa/^ 
M,  (Comp.  Mttller,  Hiti.  of  Gr.  I4t  vol  iL  p.  4, 
Dor,  It.  7.  §  1  ;  Bode,  Oetek  der  Hdlm,  DidUk 
vol  iL  part  2.  p.  4,  &c. ;  Kanngiesser,  die  alie 
Komiaoke  Biikne  xu  Atken^  p.  32.)  Other  deriva. 
tions  of  the  name  were  however  given  even  in 
antiquity.  The  Megarians.  conceiving  it  to  be 
connected  with  the  word  iccv/tn,  and  to  mean  **  vil- 
lage-song,** appealed  to  the  name  as  an  evidence 
of  the  superiority  of  their  daim  to  be  considered 
as  the  originaton  of  comedy  over  that  of  the 
Athenians  (Arist  Poet.  3).  This  derivation  was 
also  adopted  by  several  of  the  old  grammarians 
(see  Tieties,  in  Cnuner*s  Aneod.  Or.  vol  iil  pp. 
336,  337 ;  Anonym,  mpi  Kttfi^las  in  Meineke, 
Hiet.  OriL  Qfmie.  Ghnee.  pp.  535,  538, 558,  and  in 
Bekker^  Aneod.  Cfr.  p.  74/,  where  a  very  absurd 
account  of  the  origin  of  comedy  is  given),  and 
has  the  sanction  of  Bentley,  W.  Schneider,  and 
even  Bemhaidy  (Grmmdriu  d.  Orieek.  IaL  vol  ii 
p.  892). 

It  was  among  th«  Dorians  that  comedy  first  as- 
sumed any  thing  pf  %  regular  shape.  The  Mega- 
rians, both  in  ue  mother  country  and  in  SicUy, 
claimed  to  be  considered  as  its  originators  (Arist. 
Foii.  3),  and  so  £sr  as  the  comedy  of  Athens  is 
concerned,  the  daim  of  the  former  appears  well 
founded.  They  were  always  noted  for  their  coarse 
humour  (Aristoph.  Vegp.  57,  with  the  schol ; 
Anthd  Pal.  zl  440  ;  Suidas,  «.  «.  yikan  ;  Bode, 
vol  il  pt  2.  p.  27),  and  their  democratiad  con- 
stitution, whicn  was  established  at  an  eariy  period, 
fisvonrsd  the  development  of  comedy  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word.  In  the  aristocratical  states  the 
mimetic  impulse,  as  connected  with  the  laughable 
or  absurd,  was  obliged  to  content  itself  with  a  less 
unrestrained  mode  of  manifestation.  The  Lace- 
daemonians, who  had  a  great  fondness  for  mimetic 
and  orchestic  amusements,  had  their  ScuciiXacTflU, 
whose  exhibitions  appear  to  have  been  buriesques 
of  characters  of  common  life.  The  fovourite  per- 
sonages were  the  fiuit-stealer  and  the  foreign 
quack,  for  the  representation  of  which  they  had  a 
peculiar  mimetic  dance.  (PoUuz,  iv.  §  105 ;  Athen. 
ziv.  p.  621  ;  Pint  Agee.  21.  p.  607,  d,  Apopktk 
Lao,  p.  212,  &c  ;  Schol  ad  ApolUm.  I  746  ; 
MUller,  Dor.  iv.  6.  §  9 ;  Bemhaidy,  /L  o.  p.  894.) 
Analogous  to  the  Seuai^Mtred  were  the  fifwoK- 
Xiicrar(Hesycfa.  jl  «i).  Among  the  forerunners  of 
comedy  must  be  mentioned  the  Phallophori  and 
Ith3rphalli  at  Sieyon.  It  was  here,  where  at  an 
eariy  period  the  dithyramb  also  was  dramatised, 
that  the  im/tor  first  assumed  a  more  dramatic 
form,  and  Dionysus  was  even  said  to  have  in- 
vented comedy  at  Sieyon  (Anthol  Pal  zL  32). 
The  Phallophori  had  no  masks,  but  covered  their 
foces  with  chiclets  of  wild  thyme,  acanthus,  ivy, 
and  violets,  and  threw  skins  round  them.  After 
sii^fing  a  hymn  to  Dionysus,  they  flouted  and 
joend  at  any  one  of  tiie  bystanders  whom  they 
selected.    The  IthyphalU  wore  masks  repicsent- 
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ing  drunken  persons,  and  were  equipped  in  other 
respects  in  a  manner  which,  if  not  very  decent, 
was  appropriate  tp  the  part  they  had  to  sustain. 
(Athen.  L  «.)  It  was  the  iambic  improvisations 
of  the  ezarchi  of  such  choruses  which  gave  rise  to 
the  later  comedy.  Antheas  of  Lindus  is  spoken 
of  as  a  poet  who  composed  pieces  for  such  comusas 
of  phallus-bearers,  which  were  called  comedies 
(Atnea  z.  p.  445).  Such  pieces  have  been  styled 
lyrical  comedies  by  many  scholait  (as  B6ckh, 
Corp.  ImeripL  No.  1584,  note ;  and  MOller,  HiaL 
of  ike  Lit.  <f  Qrmee^  vol  ii  p.  5),  to  distingnish 
them  from  the  come4y  proper.  Irf>beck  and  Her- 
mann however  stoutiy  deny  that  there  was  any 
such  thing  as  lyrical  tragedy  or  comedy  distinct 
from  dramatical  traoedy  imd  comedy,  and  yet  not 
the  same  with  dithyrambs  or  phallic  songs,  and 
affirm  that  the  tragedies  and  comedies  whidi  we 
hear  of  before  the  rise  of  the  regular  drama  were 
only  a  spedes  of  dithyramb  and  phallic  soqg. 
(Hermann,  de  TragoedM  Qmoidkqee  I^friea^  in 
Ojpmeo.  vol  vil  p.  211,  &&)  The  dispute  is  more 
about  names  than  about  things  ;  and  then  seems 
no  great  objection  to  applymg  the  term  Ifrieal 
tragedjf  or  oomsdy  to  pieces  intended  to  be  imt- 
formed  ]iff  choruses,  without  any  acton  distinct  from 
the  chorus,  and  having  a  more  dramatic  cast  than 
other  pnrdy  lyrical  songa  This,  apparently,  was 
the  point  to  which  comedy  attained  among  the 
Megarians  before  Susarion  introduced  it  into  At- 
tica. It  arose  out  of  the  union  of  the  iambic 
hunpoon  with  the  phallic  songs  of  the  comus,  just 
as  tragedy  arose  out  of  the  union  of  rhapsodical 
redtations  with  the  dithyramb. 

Among  the  Athenians  the  first  attempts  at 
comedy,  according  to  the  almost  unanimous  ao- 
counts  of  antiquity,  were  made  at  Icaria  by  Su- 
sarion, a  native  of  Tripodiscus  in  Megara.  (SchoL 
ad  Diem^  Tkrac  m  Bekker'S  Aweed.  Gr.  p.  748  ; 
Aspasius,  Ad  Arietat.  Etk.  JVte.  iv.  2.  20.  fol 
53,  Bw)  Icaria  was  the  oldest  seat  of  the  worship 
of  Dionysus  in  Attica  (Athen.  il  p.  40),  and 
comus  processions  must  undoubtedly  have  bees 
known  there  long  before  the  time  of  Susarion. 
lambistic  raillery  was  also  an  amusement  already 
known  in  the  festivals  of  Bacchus  and  Demeter 
(MUller,  'HiiL  of  LU.  of  Gr.  vol  l  p.  132  ; 
Hesychius,  «.  v.  Te^vptaral ;  Suidas,  $.  9.  ye^ 
fi(tt¥;  Schol  Arist  Aekam.  708).  From  the 
jests  and  banterings  directed  by  the  Bacchic  co- 
mus, as  it  paraded  about,  against  the  bystanden, 
or  any  others  whom  thegr  sdected,  arose  the 
proverb  r^  4^  ifu^s  (Schol  Arist  EamL  544, 
Nmh.  296  ;  Suidas,  $.  v. ;  Ulpianus  ad  Demofth. 
de  Cor.  p.  268,  ed.  Reiske  ;  Bode,  /L  &  p.  22 ; 
Photius,  Le».  s.v.riiiK  rmy  k/u^).  This 
amusement  continued  customary  not  only  at  the 
rural  Dionysia,  but  at  the  Anthesteria,  on  the 
second  day  of  the  festival  [Diontsia].  It  wis  in 
the  third  year  of  the  50th  Olympiad  (b.  c  578), 
that  Susarion  introduced  at  Icaria  comedy  in  that 
stage  of  devdopment  to  which  it  had  attained 
among  the  Megarians  (Mar.  Par.  ep.  40.  in 
Bdckh's  Corput  IneeripL  vol.  il  p.  801).  It  is 
not  however  easy  to  decide  m  what  his  improve- 
ments consisted.  Of  course  there  were  no  acton 
beside  the  chorus  or  comus  ;  whatever  there  was 
of  drama  must  have  been  performed  by  the  latter. 
The  introduction  of  an  actor  separate  from  tha 
chorus,  was  an  improvement  not  vet  made  in  th« 
drama.  Acoordipg to  one  gninmanan, Susarion'^ 
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the  fint  to  giT»  to  the  iambiitie  perfbniiaiioet  of  the 
eomoB  a  regular  metrical  fbim  (SchoL  ad  DUmjft, 
Tlrae.  a|>.  Bekker,  Ameed,  Or,  p.  748 ;  Meineke, 
iL  A  p.  549).  He  no  doubt  tubetttated  for  the 
more  ancient  improTintions  of  the  choruf  and  ita 
leader  premeditated  eompotitiona,  though  itiU  of 
the  tame  general  kind ;  for,  as  Aristotle  layt 
(Poet  c  6),  Cistei  was  the  fiiit  who  ^^<y, 
iip4fuwos  T^r  \ai»Jiuais  VUat  kMKov  wotw 
xiyovs  1i  fMfvs.  There  would  seem  also  to  have 
been  some  kind  of  poetical  conteat,  for  we  learn 
that  the  jffiae  for  the  sncoessfol  poet  Vas  a  basket 
of  figs  and  a  jar  of  wine  (Maim.  Par.  L  e. ;  Bentley, 
Dittmrt  ou  Oe  E^  of  PkaL  toL  i  p.  259,  ed. 
Dyce).  It  was  also  the  practice  of  those  who 
took  part  in  the  eomas  to  smear  their  foces  with 
wine-leea,  either  to  preyent  their  foatnres  from 
being  recognised,  ta  to  giro  themseWes  a  more 
grotesque  lypfarancft  Hence  comedy  came  to  be 
called  rpvyyS^o,  or  lee^ong.  Others  connected 
the  name  with  the  drcumstonce  of  a  jar  of  new 
wine  (Tp^)  being  the  priie  for  the  sucoesafiil 
poet  (Athen.  ii.  p.  40  ;  Anon.  ap.  Meineke,  L  e. 
pu  535  ;  Aristoph.  Ackiam.  L  473,  &c ;  Fiagm. 
api  Athen.  xii  p.  551  ;  Aehmm.  851,  603,  Fe^. 
650,  1534  ;  Schol  ad  Arist  Aekam.  397,  498  ; 
SchoL  ad  Plat  d^  Rgp,  iii  p.  928,  ed.  Bait  et 
OieU ;  Bontlej,  DitmrL  om  tk»  Ep.  ofPhaL  toL  i 
p.  341,  &c  ed.  Dyce ;  Bode,  /L  c  p.  22.)  There 
can  be  but  little  question  that  Snsarion^  pieces 
were  merely  intended  for  the  amusement  of  the 
hour,  and  were  not  committed  to  writing  (Bentky, 
t  «.  p.  250,  &C. ;  Anonym,  de  Com.  ap.  Meineke, 
Le."^  540  ;  Bode,  /.  c).  The  comedy  of  Susarion 
doubtless  partook  of  that  petulant,  coarse,  and 
unrestrained  personality  for  which  the  Megarian 
comedy  was  noted.  For  entertainments  of  such  a 
chancter  the  Athenians  were  not  yet  prepared. 
They  required  the  freedom  o(  a  democracy.  Ac- 
cordingly, comedy  was  discouraged,  and  for  eighty 
years  after  the  time  of  Susarion  we  hear  nothing 
of  it  in  Attica. 

It  was,  however,  in  Sicily,  that  comedy  was 
earliest  brought  to  something  IQ^e  perfection.  The 
Greeks  in  Sicily  always  exhibited  a  lively  tempera- 
ment, and  the  gift  of  working  up  any  occurrence 
into  a  spirited,  fluent  dialogue.  (Cic  Fisrr.  iv.  43, 
Dmm,  M  CaedL  9,  OraL  ii  54 ;  QuintiL  vi  8. 
§  41.)  This  focul^  finding  its  stimulus  in  the 
excitement  produced  by  the  political  contests,  which 
were  so  frequent  in  the  different  cities,  and  the 
opportunity  for  its  exereise  in  the  numerous  agra- 
rian festivals  connected  with  the  worship  of  Demeter 
and  Bacchua,  it  was  natural  that  comedy  should 
early  take  its  rise  among  them.  Yet  before  the  time 
of  the  Persian  wan,  we  only  hear  of  iambic  com- 
positions, and  of  a  single  poet,  Aristoxenus.  The 
performen  were  called  mnoicilSZaKoi^  i.  e.  impro- 
visatores  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  622. ;  Etym.  Magn.  9.  v. 
o^rocatfS. ;  Eustatkotf  71  xi  a  884. 45  ;  Hesych. 
«:«./ Aristot/UeC.  iii  7.  §  1 ;  Bode, /Le.  p.  8,&cX 
and,  subsequently,  b^oi.  Their  entortainmenta 
being  of  a  choral  character  were,  doubtless,  ac> 
companied  by  music  and  dancing.  Athenaeus 
(xiv.  p.  629)  mentioos  a  dance  called  the  /o^ur^, 
which  he  ranks  with  the  ic^p3a{  and  vUcunfis, 
Afterwards,  the  comic  element  was  developed 
psotly  into  travesties  of  religious  legends,  partly 
into  delineations  of  character  and  manners  ;  the 
former  in  the  comedy  of  Epicharmus,  Phormis,  and 
Deinolochus  ;  the  latter  in  the  mimes  of  Sopfaron 
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and  Xanarehni.  Epicharmus  is  very  coBamoiily 
called  the  inventor  A  comedy  1^  the  giammariana 
and  others  (Theocr.  Epig.  17  ;  Snidas  s.  eu 
*ZirlxaipiM9  ;  Solinus,  5,  13)  ;  this,  however,  ia 
true  only  of  that  more  artistical  shape  which  he 

Save  to  it  (Bemhardy,  /L  e.  p.  900.)  In  his  efforta 
e  appears  to  have  been  associated  with  Phonnii, 
a  somewhat  older  contenporaiy.  The  Megarians 
in  Sicily  claimed  the  honour  of  the  invention  of 
comedy,  on  aoooont  of  his  having  lived  in  Megara 
before  he  went  to  Syncnse.  {DietiomBiry  ofBio^ 
<md  Mgtk,  art  JSpiekarmmt.)  According  to 
Aristotle  (Poet  5)  Epicharmus  and  Phpnnia 
were  the  first  who  begim  /t^tfovt  iroiciy  ;  which 
Bemhardy  (/.  e.  p.  898)  underatands  to  mean  that 
they  were  the  fint  to  introduce  regular  plots.  The 
subjects  of  his  plays  were  mosUy  mythological, 
L  e.  wen  parodies  or  travesties  of  mythological 
stories.  (MUller,Z)M^iai<,  book  iv.  e.  7.)  Whether 
in  the  representation  there  was  a  chorus  as  well  as 
actors  is  not  dear,  though  it  has  been  astiimfd 
(Giysar,  de  Dor.  Cam.  p.  200,  Ac.)  that  he  and 
Phflfmis  were  the  earliest  comic  poets  wkosa  woriu 
reached  posteritir  in  a  written  fona.  (Bendey,  tsu 
p.  451.)  But  the  comedy  of  Epichaimns  was  of 
brief  duration.  We  hear  of  no  snccessori  to  him 
except  his  son  or  disciple  Deinelochna. 

In  Attica,  the  first  conic  poet  of  any  impeK- 
ance  whom  we  hear  of  after  Susarion  is  Chionidea, 
who  is  said  to  have  broqght  oat  plays  in  b.  a  488 
(Suidas  f.  V.  Xi«r(5i|f).  Enetes,  Euxenides,  and 
Myllus  were  probably  oontemporaries  of  Chioudas ; 
he  was  followed  by  Magnes  and  Bcphantidea. 
Their  compositions,  however,  seem  to  have  been 
little  bat  the  reproduction  of  the  old  Megarie  fona 
of  Susarion,  differing,  no  doubt,  in  finm,  by  the 
introduction  of  an  aetor  or  actora,  separate  from 
the  chorus,  in  imitation  of  the  improvemento  that 
had  been  made  in  tragedy.  (Bode,  /.  e.  p.  29 — 36.) 
That  branch  of  the  Attic  drama  which  was  c^ed 
the  old  comedy,  begins  properly  with  Cratinu% 
who  was  to  comedy  very  much  what  Aeschylns 
was  to  tragedy.  Under  the  vigonas  and  liberal 
administration  of  Pericles  comedy  firand  free 
scope,  and  rapidly  reached  its  perfection.  Cntinus 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  introduced  three 
actors  in  a  comedy.  (Anonym,  de  Coen.  ap.  Mei- 
neke, p.  540.)  But  Ciates  is  spoken  of  as  the  firrt 
who  b^ian  koB6Kov  woiclr  Aoyovt  ^  fiMovs  (Arist 
Poet  5),  I  e.  raiaed  comedy  from  being  a  mere 
lampooning  of  individuala,  and  gave  it  a  character 
of  universality,  in  which  aubjeeto  drawn  from 
reality,  or  atoriea  of  his  own  invention  received 
a  free,  poetic  treatment,  the  characters  introduced 
being  rather  generalisations  than  particular  indi- 
viduals. (See  Aristotle^  distinction  between  rk 
KoSt  iKomoif  and  rk  xotf^Xov,  Poet  9.)  In  what 
is  known  of  his  pieces  no  tncea  appear  of  anything 
of  a  peraonal  or  political  kind.  He  waa  the  first 
who  introduced  into  hia  pieoea  the  character  of  a 
drunken  man.  (Anonym,  de  Com.  ap.  Meineke, 
p.  536.)  Though  Cntea  was  a  younger  contem* 
poraiy  of  Cratmus,  and  at  first  an  actor  in  hia 
pieces,  yet,  except  perh^  his  earlier  plays,  the 
comedies  of  Cratinus  were  an  improvement  upon 
those  of  Cratea,  as  they  united  with  the  universuity 
of  the  latter  the  pungent  personal  satire  and  earnest 
political  purpose  which  characteriaed  the  old  comedy 
(Bemhardy,  tc  pp.  942,  946.)  Crates  and  his 
imitator  Pherecrates  seem  in  the  character  of  their 
pieces  to  have  had  more  affinity  with  the  middle 
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than  with  the  old  comedy.  The  latter  haa  been 
deicribed  as  the  comedy  of  caricature,  and  such 
indeed  it  was,  bnt  it  was  also  a  great  deal  more. 
As  it  appeared  in  the  hands  of  its  great  masters 
Cratinns,  Hermippns,  Enpolis,  and  especially  Aris- 
tophanes, its  main  chazacteristic  was  that  it  was 
thronghout  poHUoaL  Ereiything  that  bore  upon 
the  politiod  or  social  interests  of  the  Athenians 
fumithed  matcdals  for  it  It  assailed  ereiything 
that  threatened  liberty,  religion,  and  the  old  estar 
blished  principles  of  sodal  morality  and  taste,  and 
tended  to  detract  from  the  trae  nobleness  of  the 
Greek  character.  It  performed  the  functions  of 
a  public  censorship.  (Hor.  Strm,  i.  4.  1,  &&  ; 
Isocrat  de  Paet^  p.  161 ;  Dion  Chrrsost  voLil 
p.  4,  ed.  Rsk. ;  Cic.  d*  R^.  iT.  10.)  Though 
merely  personal  satire^  having  no  higher  object 
than  the  sport  of  the  moment,  was  by  no  means 
excluded,  yet  commonly  it  is  on  pdUtical  or  general 
grounds  that  indiTiduais  are  brought  Horwaid  and 
satirised.  A  groundwcik  o{  reality  ufuallv-  lay  at 
the  basis  of  the  most  imaginative  forms  which  its 
wild  licence  adopted.  All  kinds  of  phantastio 
impersonations  and  mythological  beings  were  mixed 
up  with  those  of  real  life.  With  such  unbounded 
stares  of  materials  for  the  subject  and  form  of 
comedies,  complicated  plots  were  of  course  un- 
necessaiy,  and  were  not  adopted.  Though  the 
old  comedy  could  only  subsist  under  a  democracy, 
it  deserves  to  be  remariced  that  its  poets  were 
usually  opposed  to  that  democracy  and  its  leaden. 
8<mie  of  tne  bitterest  assailants  even  of  Pericles 
were  to  be  found  among  the  comic  poets. 

In  the  year  &a440,  a  law  was  passed  rod  fiif 
Kmfi^tty  (SchoL  Arist  Aekam.  67),  which  re- 
mained in  force  for  three  years,  when  it  was  re- 
pealed. Some  (e.ff.  Clinton,  F.H,  s,  a.)  under- 
stand the  law  to  have  been  a  prohibition  of  comedy 
altogeUier,  others  (Meineke,  £  o.  p.  40 ;  Bemhardy, 
p.  943)  a  prohibition  against  bringing  forward  in- 
dividuals m  their  proper  historical  perMmality  and 
under  their  own  name,  in  order  to  ridicule  them 
(jiil  m»/t^c<y  6vofiaort),  To  the  same  period 
probably  belongs  the  law  that  no  Areopagite  should 
write  comedies.  (Pint  tU  Olor.  Atk.  p.  348,  c.) 
About  B.  c.  415,  apparently  at  the  instigation  of 
Alcibiades,  the  law  of  440,  or  at  all  events  a  law 
l*il  ic«/t^cty  &yo/Murr(,  was  again  passed  on  the 
motion  of  one  Syracosius  (SchoL  Arist  Avet^  1297). 
But  the  law  only  remained  in  force  for  a  short 
time  (Meineke,  p.  41).  The  nature  of  the  political 
events  in  the  ensuing  period  would  of  itself  act 
as  a  check  upon  the  licence  of  the  comic  poets.  A 
man  named  Antimachus  got  a  law  like  that  of 
Syracosius  passed,  but  the  date  of  it  is  not  known. 
(SchoL  Anst  Aekam.  1149.)  With  the  over- 
throw of  the  democracy  in  411,  comedy  would  of 
course  be  silenced,  but  on  the  restoration  of  the 
democracy,  comedy  again  revived.  It  was  doubt- 
less again  restrained  by  the  thirty  tyrants.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  also  it 
became  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  get  chor^  ;  and 
hindrances  were  sometimes  thrown  in  the  way  of 
the  comic  poets  bv  those  who  had  been  attacked  by 
them.  (SchoL  Anst /foM.  153.)  Agyirhius,  though 
when  is  not  known,  got  the  pay  of  the  poets 
lessened.  (SchoL  Arist  Eed.  102.)  The  old 
Attic  comedy  lasted  from  OL  80  to  01.  94  (b.  a 
458 — 404).  From  Cratinus  to  Theopompus  Uiere 
were  forty-one  poets,  fourteen  of  whom  preceded 
Aristopbinea.    The  number  of  pieces  attributed  to 
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them  amounted  altogether  to  365.  (Anon.  tU 
Com.  ap.  Meineke,  p.  535  ;  Bode,  L  e.  p.  108.)  An 
excellent  and  oompendious  account  of  these  poets 
is  given  by  Bemhardy.  (Grundris$  der  Orieohm 
Lit  voL  ii  p.  945 — 954.)  A  more  extended  account 
will  be  found  in  Meineke  {Hist  OrU.  Oomie.  Oraae, 
forming  voL  L  of  his  Fragm.  Com,  Ghraee.)^  and  in 
Bode  (Oegek.  der  Hdten,  Diekik.  voL  iiL  pt  ii.  p. 
108,  &e.  &c.).  The  reader  is  also  referred  to  the 
articles  Crates,  Cratinus,  Pherecrates,  Hermippuay 
Eupolis  and  Aristophanes  in  the  Dietkmcuy  of 
Or^amd  Roman  Bioffnqiky Olid  MyOiohgif.  ((^mp. 
RStscher,  AriHopka$us  wd  min  ZeiiaUer :  and 
Schle0el*s  Leoburtson  Dramatie  Art  ami  LU&ratan,^ 
The  liter  pieces  of  Aristophanes  belong  to  the 
Middle  rather  than  to  the  Oil  Comedy.  The  old 
M^garic  comedy,  which  was  improved  by  Biaeson, 
by  we  introduction  of  standing  characters  ( Athen. 
XIV.  p.  659,  a.)  continued  for  some  time  to  subsist 
by  the  side  of  the  more  artistically  developed  Attic 
comedy,  as  did  the  ancient  lambistic  entertain- 
ments both  in  Syracuse  and  in  the  Dorian  states 
of  Greece.     (Arist  PotL  4  ;  Bode,  le,  p.  28.) 

It  was  not  usual  for  comic  poets  to  bring  forward 
more  than  one  or  two  comedies  at  a  time  ;  and 
there  was  a  regulation  according  to  which  a  poet 
could  not  bring  forward  comedies  before  he  was  of 
a  certain  age,  which  is  variously  stated  at  thirty  or 
forty  yean.  (Aristoph.  Nvh,  530,  with  the  sdio- 
liast.)  To  decide  on  the  merits  of  the  comedies 
exhibited,  five  judges  were  appointed,  which  was 
half  the  number  of  those  who  adjudged  the  prise 
for  trsgedy.  (SchoL  ad  Arist  Av,  445  ;  Hesych. 
«.  V.  woTc  Kptrol.) 

The  chorus  in  a  comedy  consisted  of  twenty- 
four.    [Chorus.] 

The  dance  of  the  chorus  was  the  k^^So^  the 
movements  of  which  were  capricious  and  licentious, 
consisting  partiy  in  a  reeling  to  and  fro,  in  imitation 
of  a  dnmken  man,  and  in  various  unseemly  and 
immodest  gestures.  For  a  citizen  to  dance  the 
ff^p8a{  sober  and  without  a  mask,  was  looked 
upon  as  the  height  of  shamelesaness.  (Theophrast 
Charaot,  6.)  The  choreutae  were  attired  in  the 
most  indecent  manner.  (SchoL  ad  Arist  iVtift. 
537.)  Aristophanes,  however,  and  probably  other 
comic  poets  also,  frequently  dispensed  with  the 
K&f^,  (Arist  Mf6. 587,  &C.  553,  &C.;  Schneider, 
dot  AUUehfi  Iheaienoesenj  p.  229,  &c)  Comedies 
have  choric  songs,  but  no  ordtrtfia,  or  songs  between 
acts.  The  most  important  of  the  choral  parts  was 
the  Parabasis,  when  the  actors  having  left  tht  stage, 
the  chorus,  which  was  ordinarily  divided  into  four 
rows,  containing  six  each  (Pollux,  iv.  108  ;  SchoL 
ad  Arist  Pae.  783X  and  was  turned  towvds  the 
stage,  turned  round,  and  advancing  towards  the 
spectators  delivered  an  address  to  them  in  the 
name  of  the  poet,  either  on  public  topics  of  general 
interest,  or  on  matters  which  concerned  the  poet 
personally,  criticising  his  rivals  and  calling  attention 
to  his  merits ;  the  address  having  nothmg  what- 
ever to  do  witii  the  action  of  the  play.  (SchoL  ad 
Arist  Nak.  518,  Pae.  733,  £^  505.)  The 
grammarians  speak  of  it  as  being  divided  into  the 
following  portions :  —  1.  A  short  intzoduction  (the 
KOfiftdrioy)  ;  2.  The  modSaou  in  the  narrower 
sense  of  the  word,  or  &Kairai<rrof,  which  was  the 
principal  part  ;  and  usually  consisted  of  a  svstem 
of  anapaestic  or  trochaic  tetrameters,  in  which  case 
it  was  the  practice  for  it  to  close  with  what  waa 
called  the  iutKp6r  or  wwiyot^  a  number  of  ahort 
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/enei,  whicK  tlie  speaker  had  to  otter  in  a  lireatli, 
and  bj  which  he  wai  to  appear  to  be  choked  ;  3. 
The  OT/M^  ;  4.  The  iri^fia ;  5.  The  hni- 
rrpoffi^  anawering  to  the  arpo^ ;  6.  The  irr- 
twifffiftOf  answering  to  the  hrlj^fUL  The  strophe 
and  antistrophe  were  song  hj  haJf  choruses,  and 
were  probably  acoompanied  by  dancing,  being  the 
only  parts  (^  the  parabasis  that  were  so  accom- 
panied. (Bode  Le,  p.  273.)  The  rhema  and  epir- 
rhema  wtan  uttered  by  single  chofeatae.  The  para- 
basis, however,  did  not  always  contain  all  these 
parts  complete.  Th«  ariflin  of  the  parabasis  is  not 
quite  dear.  Possibly  m  the  earlier  stages  of 
comedy,  the  poet  went  with  the  comus  pocession, 
and  in  the  oonne  of  its  performance  addressed  a 
speech  in  his  own  perMm  to  the  spectators.  (Etym. 
Mam.  p.  528 ;  Pollux,  iv.  Ill  ;  SchoL  ad  Arist 
nJ,  518,  1113,  Pae.  733  ;  Hypothes.  ad  Arist 
Xmb,  ;  Hermann,  Elem.  DoeL  M§tr.  iil  21,  p.  720, 
&&  ;  Kanngiesser,  AlU  Kom,  BUknej  p.  856,  &&  ; 
Kdster,  ds  Panba§L)  The  panbasis  was  not 
univeraally  introduced :  three  plays  of  Aristophanes, 
the  Ecdesiaiosae,  Lysistiata,  and  Plutus  haTe 
none. 

As  the  old  Attic  comedy  was  the  oflGipring  of  the 
political  and  social  Tigonr  and  freedom  of  the  age 
during  which  it  floonshed,  it  natuiaJQy  declined 
and  ceased  with  the  decline  and  oTerthrow  of  the 
freedom  and  Tigour  which  were  necessary  for  its 
dcTclopment.  It  was  replaced  by  a  comedy  of 
a  somewhat  different  style,  which  was  known  as 
the  Middle  comedy,  the  age  of  which  lasted 
from  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  to  the 
OTerthrow  of  liberty  by  Philip  of  Macedon.  (01 94 
— 110.)  During  this  period,  the  Athenian  state 
had  the  form,  but  none  of  the  spirit  of  its  earlier 
democratical  constitution,  and  the  energy  and  pub- 
lic spirit  of  earlier  years  had  deputed.  The 
comedy  of  this  period  accordingly  found  its  mate- 
rials in  satirizing  classes  of  people  instead  of  indi- 
riduals,  in  criticising  the  systems  and  merits  of 
philosophen  and  literary  men,  and  in  parodies  of 
the  compositions  of  liTing  and  earlier  poets,  and 
tiBTesties  of  mythological  subjects.  It  fanned  a 
transition  from  the  (Sd  to  the  new  comedy,  and 
^)prozimated  to  the  latter  in  the  greater  attention 
to  the  construction  of  plots  which  seem  frequently 
to  have  been  founded  on  amorous  intrigues  (Bode, 
p.  396),  and  in  the  absence  of  that  wild  grotesque- 
nees  which  marked  the  old  comedy.  As  regards 
its  external  form,  the  plays  of  the  middle  comedy, 
generally  speakixig,  had  neither  parabasis  nor  chorus. 
(Platonius,  de  D^^.  Com.  ap.  Meineke,  p.  532.) 
The  absence  of  the  chorus  was  occasioned,  partly 
by  the  change  in  the  spirit  of  comedy  itself  partly 
by  the  increasing  difficulty  of  finding  persons  oq^able 
of  undertaking  the  duties  of  choregus.  As  the 
change  in  comedy  itself  was  gradual,  so  it  is  most 
likely  that  the  alterations  in  form  were  brought 
about  by  degrees.  At  first  showing  the  want  of 
proper  musical  and  orchestic  training,  the  chorus 
was  at  last  dropped  altogether.  Some  of  the  frag- 
ments of  pieces  of  the  middle  comedy  which  have 
reached  us  are  of  a  Ijrrical  kind,  indicating  the 
presence  of  a  chorus.  The  poets  of  this  school  of 
comedy  seem  to  have  been  extraordinarily  prolific 
Athenaeus  (viiL  p.  336,  d.)  says,  that  he  had  read 
above  800  dramas  of  the  middle  comedy.  Only  a 
few  fragments  are  now  extant  Meineke  {HisL 
Ork,  Oom.  Or.  p.  803)  gives  a  list  of  thirty-nine 
poeia  of  the  middle  comedy.    The  most  celebrated 
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were  Antiphanes  and  Alexis.    (Bode,  Icp,  398; 
&c  ;  Bemhardy,  p.  1000,  &c.) 

The  new  comedy  was  a  further  development  of 
the  last  mentioned  kind.  It  answered  as  neariy 
as  may  be  to  the  modem  comedy  of  manners  or 
character.  Dropping  for  the  most  part  personal 
allusions,  caricature,  ridicule,  and  parody,  which, 
in  a  more  general  fonn  than  in  the  old  comedy, 
had  maintained  their  ground  in  the  middle  comedy, 
the  poets  of  the  new  comedy  made  it  their  business 
to  reproduce  in  a  generalised  fonn  a  picture  of  the 
every-day  li£B  of  those  by  whom  they  were  sor> 
rounded.  Hence  the  grammarian  Aristophanes 
asked:  2  MtfyoySpc  KiauL  /3U,  rSr^pos  tip  hftrnw 
itir^pw  hrtiufi^mo  (Meineke,  Jpirorf,  Men.  p. 
33).  The  new  comedy  might  be  described  in  the 
words  of  <€icero  {de  Rtp,  iv.  11),  as  **  imitationem 
vitae,  speculum  oofisuetudinis,  imaginem  veritatis.** 
The  frequent  introduction  of  sententious  maxims 
was  a  point  of  resemblance  with  the  later  tngio 
poets.  There  were  various  standing  characters 
which  found  a  place  in  most  plays,  such  as  we 
find  in  the  pkys  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  the  2mo 
ptrynrui^  amator  /(uvidtu^  mrvubu  mttidwtf  amiea 
illmdmtf  aodaUt  i^pitdator^  miU$  proeUator^  parO' 
sttef  edouK,  poimUsi  ttnactt.  mtrtiricttt  proocunm 
(AppuL  Flor.  16  ;  Ovid,  Amor.  I  15, 17.)  In  the 
new  comedy  there  was  no  chorus,  and  the  dramas 
were  commonly  introduced  by  prologues,  qwken 
by  all^rical  personages,  such  as  "EXryx^'f  46€os, 
'A^p.  The  new  comedy  flourished  from  about 
&  a  340  to  B.  &  260.  The  poets  of  the  new  comedy 
amounted  to  64  in  number.  The  most  distinguished 
was  Menander.  Next  to  him  in  merit  came  Phile- 
mon, Diphilus,  Philippides,  Posidippus,  and  Apol- 
lodorus  of  Caxystus.  (Bemhardy,  p.  1008^  &&  ; 
Meineke,  Lap.  435,  &c) 

Respecting  the  masks  used  in  comedy  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  article  Pbbsona.  The  ordinary 
costume  was  the  Ht^ds^  which  for  old  men  was 
unfrdled.  Peasants  carried  a  knapsack,  a  cudgel, 
and  a  skin  of  some  kind  (8i^pa).  Young  men 
had  a  purple  tunic ;  parasites  a  black  or  grey  one^ 
with  a  comb  and  a  box  of  ointment  Omrtenna 
had  a  coloured  tunic,  and  a  variegated  doak  over 
it,  with  a  wand  in  their  hand.  Slaves  wore  a 
small  variegated  doak  over  their  tunic ;  cooks  an 
uniiilled  double  mantle ;  old  women  a  vdlow  or 
blue  dress  ;  priestesses  and  maidens  a  white  one  ; 
heiresses  a  white  dress  with  a  fringe  ;  bawds  and 
the  mothers  of  hetaene  had  a  purple  band  round 
the  head ;  panderers  a  dyed  tunic,  with  a  varie- 
gated doak  and  a  straight  stafi^  called  UpwKos. 
(Pollux,  iv.  118,  &C.,  viu  47  ;  EtymoL  Magn.  p. 
349.  43;  A.  GeU.  viL  12.)  The  authorities, 
however,  on  these  points  are  not  very  full,  and  not 
quite  accordant 

2.  Roman. — The  accounts  of  the  early  stages 
of  comic  poetry  among  the  Romans  are  scanty,  and 
leave  many  points  unexplained,  but  they  are  pro- 
bably trustworthy  as  fiir  as  they  go.  Little  is 
known  on  the  subject  but  what  Lavy  tells  us  (vii. 
4).  According  to  his  account  in  the  year  b.  c.  363, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  severe  pestilence,  among  other 
ceremonies  fixr  averting  the  anger  of  the  deities 
scenic  entertainments  were  introduced  from  Etmria, 
where  it  would  seem  they  were  a  familiar  amuse- 
ment Tuscan  players  (lidionei\  who  were  fetched 
firom  Etruria,  exhibited  a  sort  of  pantomimic  dance 
to  the  music  of  a  flute,  without  any  song  accom- 
panying their  dance,  and  without  regular  diamatio 
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gertteokdoiL  The  anraaementbeeame  popular,  and 
waB  imitated  by  the  ycmng  RomaoB,  who  (though 
how  soon  is  not  stated)  improred  upon  the  original 
entertainment  by  uniting  with  it  extemporaneouB 
mutual  xaillery,  composed  in  a  nide  izregnlar  mea- 
sure, a  species  of  divenion  which  had  been  long 
known  among  the  Romans  at  their  agrarian  fes- 
tiTsls  under  the  name  of  Petoeimma  [FascsN- 
nina].  They  regulated  their  dances  so  as  to  ex- 
press Uie  sense  of  the  words.  Those  who  had  an 
i^>titude  for  this  sort  of  representation  set  them> 
selves  to  improye  its  form,  supplanting  the  old 
Fesoennine  verses  by  more  regular  compositions, 
which  however  had  not  as  yet  any  thing  like 
dramatic  unity  or  a  resular  plot,  but  from  the  mis- 
cellaneous nature  of  the  subjects  introduced  were 
called  tahirae  [Satuka].  Those  who  took  part 
in  these  exhibitions  were  called  kidrumm,  Idster 
being  the  Etruscan  word  which  answered  to  the 
Latin  ludio  [Hisraio].  It  was  123  years  after 
the  first  introduction  of  these  scenic  performances 
before  the  improvement  was  introduced  of  having 
a  regular  plot  This  advance  was  made  by  Livius 
Andionicua,  a  native  of  Magna  Oraecia,  in  b.  a 
240.  His  pieces,  which  wero  both  tragedies  and 
comedies,  were  merely  adaptations  of  Qnek  dramas. 
HU  p<^l«ity  ine«img,7baadin.  «.  the  Aren- 
tine  hill  was  assigned  to  him  for  his  use,  which 
served  partly  as  a  theatre,  partly  as  a  residence  for 
a  troop  of  players,  for  woom  Livius  wrote  his 
pieces.  The  ropresentation  of  regular  plays  of  this 
sort  was  now  left  to  those  who  wero  histriones  by 
profession,  and  who  were  very  commonly  either 
foreigners  or  slaves  ;  the  free-bom  youth  of  Rome 
confined  their  own  scenic  performances  to  the 
older,  irregular  fiuces,  which  long  maintained  their 
ground,  and  were  subsequently  called  exodioj  being, 
as  Livy  says,  eonaeria  /abelUt  poHsnnmm  Atellams, 
[ExoDiA  ;  Satura.]  Livius,  as  was  common  at 
that  time,  was  himself  an  actor  in  his  own  pieces. 
His  Latin  adaptations  of  Greek  plays,  though  they 
had  no  chorus,  were  interspersed  with  monodies, 
which  were  more  lyrical  in  their  metrical  form, 
and  more  impassioned  in  their  tone  than  the  ordi- 
nary dialogue  parts.  In  the  musical  recitation  of 
these  Livius  seems  to  have  been  very  successful, 
and  was  frequently  encored.  The  exertion  being 
too  much  for  his  voice,  he  introduced  the  practice 
in  these  monodies,  or  eaiUiea,  of  placing  a  sbve 
beside  the  flute  player  to  recite  w  chaunt  ue  words, 
while  he  himself  went  through  the  appropriate 
gesticulation.  This  became  the  usual  practice  from 
that  time,  so  that  in  the  cantica  the  histriones  did 
nothing  but  gesticulate,  the  only  parts  where  they 
used  ueir  voice  being  the  dialogues  (dioerbia), 
Livy^s  account  has  been  absurdly  misunderstood 
as  implying  that  the  introduction  of  this  skve  to 
chaunt  the  cantica  led  to  the  use  of  dial(^e  in  the 
Roman  dramas,  as  though  there  had  been  no  dia- 
logue before ;  in  which  case,  as  there  was  certainly 
no  chorus,  Livius  must  have  adapted  Greek  dramas 
so  as  to  admit  of  being  represented  in  a  series  of 
monologues,  a  supposition  which  is  confuted  by  its 
own  alwiirdity.  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  pJays 
of  Livius  were  an  improvement  on  the  old  scenic 
saturae^  which  consisted  of  dialogue,  and  that  the 
improvement  was  simply  that  of  adapting  the  dia- 
logue to  a  regular  plot  Hermann  {Dissert  de 
CkuU.  m  I^ab,  temie.  Opusc.  voL  L  p.  290,  &c)  has 
sufficiently  shown  that  the  cantica  were  not  mere 
musical  interludes  aooompanied  by  dancing  or  ges- 
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tienlation,  mtrodnoed  between  the  acta,  bat  ihm 
monodial  parts  of  the  plays  themselves ;  though 
(as  is  clear  from  Plantns,  Psmd.  L  5.  160)  there 
were  cases  in  which  the  flute-player  filled  up  the 
intervals  between  acts  with  music,  as  in  the  oio^ 
\to¥  in  the  Greek  theatre.  But  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  such  musical  interludes  were  accom- 
panied with  gesticulation  by  any  actor ;  and  it  ia 
not  merely  without  but  against  all  authority  to  call 
such  interludes  cantica.  Hermann  has  also  shown 
that  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  lead- 
ing actors  only  gesticulated  in  the  cantica,  and 
took  no  part  in  the  ordinary  dialogue.  The  can- 
tica were  only  monodies  put  into  the  month  of  one 
or  other  of  the  dramatis  personae.  There  is  a  use- 
ful treatise  on  this  subject  by  G.  A.  B.  Wolff  (dSs 
Camtieia  in  Ronumormn  F<dmlit  seemcw),  in  which 
the  author  has  endeavoured  to  point  out  which  are 
the  cantica  in  the  remaining  plays  of  Plantus  and 
Terence. 

The  first  imitator  of  the  dramatic  works  of  Livina 
Andronicus  was  Cn.  Naevius,  a  native  of  Cam- 
pania. He  composed  both  tragedies  and  comedies, 
which  were  either  translations  or  imitations  of 
those  of  Greek  writers.  In  comedy  his  models 
seem  to  have  been  the  writers  of  the  old  comedy. 
(Did.  of  Or.  and  Rom.  Biy.  and  Myth,  art  AToa- 
tius.)  The  most  distinguished  suooessans  of  Nae- 
vius were  Plautns  (Ibid,  art  Plavtus),  who  chie^ 
imitated  Epicharmus,  and  Terence  (Ibid,  art  Tb- 
RBNTXus),  whose  materials  were  drawn  chiefly 
from  Menander,  Diphilus,  Philemon,  and  Apolle- 
dorus.  The  comedy  of  the  Rcmians  was  through- 
out but  an  imitation  of  that  of  the  Greeks,  and 
chiefly  of  the  new  comedy.  Where  the  characten 
were  ostensibly  Greek,  and  the  scene  laid  in  Athena 
or  some  other  Greek  town,  the  oomedies  woe 
termed  pattiatae.  All  the  oomedies  of  Terence  and 
Plauttts  belong  to  this  dassL  When  the  story  and 
characten  were  Roman,  the  plays  were  called 
togattu.  But  the  fitbulae  togatae  were  in  fiut  little 
rise  than  Greek  comedies  clothed  in  a  Latin  dreaa. 
(As  Horace  says :  **  dicitur  Afiani  ton  convcniaBe 
Menandro.**  Epiat,  ii.  1. 57.)  They  U&  their  name 
because  the  costume  was  the  tooa.  The  togatae 
were  divided  into  two  classes,  ue  inhntas  and 
tahtrnariae^  according  as  the  subject  wis  taken 
from  high  or  fi«m  low  life  (Euanthins,  ds  Fabuld), 
In  the  oomediae  palliatae,  the  oostome  of  the 
ordinary  actors  was  the  Greek  pallium.  The 
plays  which  bore  the  name  of  /MtMfaaMos,  were 
not  so  much  tragedies  as  historical  playa.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  represent  them  as  comedies.  There 
was  a  species  of  tragi-eomedy,  named  from  the 
poet  who  introduced  that  style  RhkUkamioik.  A 
tragedy  the  argument  of  which  was  Greek  was 
termed  erepidaia.  The  mimes  are  sometimea 
classed  with  the  Latin  comedies.  (Hermann,  d* 
Fabsda  iogaia.  Opusc  vol  v.  p.254,  &e.)  Re- 
specting them,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article 
MiMua.  The  mimes  differed  from  the  oomedies  in 
little  more  than  the  predominance  of  the  mimic 
representation  over  the  dialogue,  which  was  only 
interspersed  in  various  parts  H  the  representation. 

Latin  oomedies  had  no  chorus,  any  more  than 
the  dramas  of  the  new  comedy,  of  which  they 
were  for  the  most  part  imitations.  Like  them, 
too,  they  were  introduced  by  a  prologue,  which 
answered  some  of  the  purposes  o(  the  pazabasis  of 
the  old  comedy,  so  fer  as  bespeakina  the  good  will 
of  the  spectators,  and  defending  the  poet  againat 
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Ui  li^tJs  aad  eMmld.  It  alao  conmnmicated  to 
miich  infoniiatioii  as  was  necetaaiy  to  undentand 
the  ftoiy  of  the  play.  The  prolqgue  was  com- 
idoiiIt  spoken  by  one  of  the  pJayen,  or,  periiaps, 
bj  the  manager  of  the  troop.  Occasiooally  the 
speaker  of  it  assmned  a  sepazmte  mask  and  costume, 
for  the  occasion  (Plant  Pom,  pioL  126  ;  Terent 
PnL  iL  1).  Sometimes  the  pcolqgne  is  spoken 
bj  one  of  the  dramatis  personae  (Plant  Amph.  y 
MiL  GHar.;  ilfsra.X  or  by  some  supenatuzal  or 
personified  beii^  as  the  lisr  £ynilians  in  the  ^«- 
MoTM  of  Phuitns,  Aretnms  in  the  jRndlsas,  Anzi- 
limn  in  the  OUManOy  Laxoria  and  Inopia  in  the 
Ttinnmmns.  (Badsn,  von  dim  Fr%Aogt  im  Rim, 
Lmatip,  in  Jahn*SilraUv.  L  3.  p.  441,  &&  ;  Bekker, 
<&0oakAwMm./ibMM,p.89,&c.;  yfo)S^dePro- 
kgi$  Phmtimt,)  The  rsst  of  the  piece  consisted 
(as  Diomodes  says,  iii  p.  489)  of  dinerUiim  and 
Diiiifu'iMiiL  This  division,  howeyer,  must  not  be 
takoi  too  stringently,  as  it  was  not  every  mono- 
kigoe  which  was  a  mmiioim.  The  carnation  of 
ilw  mnsie,  which  is  spoken  of  in  the  dwissfaliae, 
appean  to  have  had  referenM  to  these  cantica. 
Respectingihe  use  of  masks,  see  the  article  Pba- 
soifiL  when  they  were  first  introduced,  is  a 
dispnted  point  (Wol£  d»  ComUcu^  p.  22,  &c ; 
HSlscher,  ds  PenoMarum  Um  m  LudU  mm,  ap, 
Rom.;  Stieve,  do  Rm  mmiMO  ap,  Rom,  Origme,) 
The  ehancten  introduced  were  much  the  same 
M  in  the  new  comedy,  and  their  costume  was  not 
tery  different  Donates  gives  the  following  ao- 
eoont  of  it :  **  oomids  senibus  candidus  Testis  in- 
dncitni^  quod  is  antiqnissimus  fnisse  memoratnr, 
adolescentibus  discolor  attribuitnr.  Send  comici 
amietn  eadguo  eonte^tur  paupertatis  antiquae 
gratia,  Tel  quo  ez^^tiorss  sgant  Parasiti  cum 
mtortis  palliis  Teniunt  Laeto  TesUtus  candidus, 
serumnoeo  obsoletas,  purpureus  diTiti,  pauperi 
phoenioens  datur.  Militi  chlamys  pnrpnrea,  puel- 
lae  habitus  peregrinus  indudtur,  leno  palUo  Tarii 
cobris  utitnr,meretriei  ob  aTaritiam  luteum  datur.** 
A  word  remains  to  be  said  on  the  AieUmat 
fiAmlao.  These  were  not  of  Roman,  but  of  Italian 
oijgin,  and  were  not  introduced  among  the  Romans 
till  the  latter  came  into  contact  with  the  Ctm- 
paniana.  These  pieces  took  their  name  from  the 
town  of  AteUa  in  Ounpania.  Fiom  heing  always 
composed  in  the  Oscan  dialect,  they  were  also 
taOed  iadiOmiyOthdianmOoatm,  AtfiiBt,and 
smongst  the  Oscans,  they  appear  to  haTe  been 
rude,  improTisatQiy  fiunoes,  without  dramatic  con- 
nection, bat  full  of  raillery  and  satire.  So  far 
they  resembled  the  earlier  scenic  entertainments 
of  the  Romans.  But  the  Oscan  fiuces  had  not 
the  i^«Tu»iiig  or  gesticolation  which  formed  a  chief 
part  of  the  latter,  and  those  who  took  part  in 
them  penonated  charscten  representing  Tarious 
classes  of  the  country  people,  like  the  Maschere  of 
the  modem  Italians.  These  had  regular  names ; 
then  was  Maoau^  a  sort  of  clown  or  fool ;  Buo- 
OMMf,  i.  e.  babblers ;  Pappm ;  Simtu  or  Simiut^ 
the  baboon.  The  Greek  origin  of  some  of  these 
names  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Greek 
settlefs  in  Italy  had  some  influence  in  the  dcTC- 
lopment  of  this  spedes  of  amusement  The  Atd- 
lanae  fitbnlae  were  distinguished  firom  the  mimes 
by  the  absence  of  low  buffoonery.  They  were 
marked  by  a  refined  humour.  (Cic  ad  Fam,  ix. 
16;  YaL  Max.  iL  1.)  They  were  commonly 
diTided  into  fiTc  acts.  (Macrob.  Saiwm,  iii)  Re- 
flpectmg  the  modia^  see  the  article  Ezodium. 
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The  Gscan  dialect  was  preierTed,  CTcn  when  they 
were  introduced  at  Rome.  (Strabo,  t.  p.  356,  a.) 
Though  at  first  improTisatory,  after  the  regular 
drama  acquired  a  more  artistic  character,  the 
Atdlanae  came  to  be  written.  Lucius  Pomponius 
of  Bononia  and  Q.  NoTius  are  mentioned  as  writers 
of  them.  Regular  histriones  were  not  allowed  to 
perform  in  them.  They  were  acted  by  fiiee-bom 
Romans,  who  were  not  subjected  to  any  dTil  de> 
gradation  for  appearing  in  them.  In  hiter  times, 
they  degenerated,  and  became  more  like  the  mimes, 
and  were  acted  by  histriones ;  but  by  that  time 
they  had  fidlen  into  connderaUe  n^leet  (C  E. 
Schober,  iibot  die  AtMmm,  Lips.  1825  ;  Weyer, 
ii5sr  d.  AkiL  Mannheim  1826  ;  Neukirdi,  dePk»^ 
fliifa  fc^oto,  ppi  20,  51,  &C. ;  Bi&hr,  (Teaoi  <i0r  Ami. 
LUierahir.)  [C.P.M.] 

COMPENSA'TIO  is  defined  by  Modestinus  to 
be  debiU  ot  endM  mtor  m  oomMbuiiQ,  Compen- 
satio,  as  the  etymology  of  the  word  shows  (/wm^o), 
is  the  act  of  making  things  equiTalent  A  penon 
who  was  sued,  might  answer  his  creditar*s  demand, 
who  was  also  his  debtor,  by  an  offer  of  compen- 
satio  (jn  pamtuo  §d  coa^MMorv)  ;  which  in  effect 
was  an  oflfor  to  pay  the  difference,  if  any,  which 
should  appear  on  taking  the  account  The  object 
of  the  compensatio  was  to  preTent  unnecessary 
suite  and  payments,  by  ascertaining  to  which  party 
a  balance  was  due.  Originally  compensatio  only 
took  place  in  bonae  fidei  judiciis,  and  ez  eadess 
causa ;  but  by  a  rescript  of  M.  Aurelius  there  could 
be  compensatio  in  stricti  juris  judiciis,  and  ez  die- 
pari  causa.  When  a  person  made  a  demand  in 
right  of  another,  as  a  tutor  in  right  of  his  pnpiUas, 
the  debtor  could  not  haTe  compeniatio  in  respect 
of  a  debt  due  to  him  from  th^  tutor  on  his  own 
account  A  fidejussor  (surety)  who  was  called 
upon  to  pay  hie  principalis  debt,  might  haTc  com- 
pensatio, either  in  respect  of  a  debt  due  by  the 
claimant  to  himself  or  to  his  prindpaL  It  was  a 
rule  of  Roman  law  that  there  could  be  no  compen- 
satio where  the  demand  could  be  answered  by  an 
ezoeptio  peremptoria ;  for  the  compensatio  admitted 
the  demand,  subject  to  the  proper  deduction, 
whereas  the  object  of  the  ezoeptio  was  to  state 
something  in  bar  of  the  demand.  Set-off  in  Eng- 
Ush  law,  and  compensation  in  Scoteh  law,  coira- 
spond  to  compensatio.  (Dig.  16.  tit  2  ;  Thibaut, 
System^  &c.  §  606,  9th  ed.  contains  the  chief 
rules  as  to  compensatio.)  [G.  L.] 

COMPERENDINA'TIO.     [Judez.] 

COMPETI'TOR,    [AMBiTua] 

CO'MPITA.      rCOMPlTALlA.] 

COMPITA'LIA,  also  called  LUDI  COMPI- 
TALrCII,  a  festival  celebrated  once  a  year  in 
honour  of  the  lares  compitales,  to  whom  sacrifices 
were  offered  at  the  places  where  two  or  more  ways 
met  (oompito,  Vano,  De  Ling.  Lot,  rl  25,  ed. 
MUller  ;  Festus,  «.  e.).  This  festiTsl  is  said  by 
some  writen  to  have  been  instituted  by  Tarquinius 
Priscus  in  consequence  of  the  mirade  attending  the 
birth  of  Servius  Tullius,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
the  son  of  a  lar  fiuniliaris.  (Plin.  H,  N.  zzzvi 
70.)  Dion^uus  (iv.  14)  ascribes  ite  origin  to 
Servius  Tullius,  and  describes  the  festival  as  it  was 
celebrated  in  his  time.  He  relates  that  the  sacri- 
fices consisted  of  honey-cakes  (ir^Xoroi),  which 
were  presented  by  the  inhabitante  of  each  house, 
and  that  the  persons,  who  assisted  as  ministerii^ 
servante  at  the  festival,  were  not  free-men,  bat 
sUives,  because  the  lares  took  pleasiire  in  the 
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Tice  of  daTW :  he  further  adda  that  the  compitalia 
were  oelebnted  a  few  dayi  after  the  Saturnalia 
with  great  fplendoiir,  and  that  the  sUvee  on  this  oc- 
casion had  fiill  liberty  giTen  them  to  do  what  they 
pleased.  We  further  learn  from  Macrohins  (.SoAim. 
L  7)  that  the  celebration  of  the  oompitalia  was 
restored  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  who  sacrificed 
boys  to  Mania,  de  mother  of  the  lazes ;  but  this 
practice  was  changed  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Tarquins,  and  garuc  and  poppies  offerod  in  their 
stead. 

The  persons,  who  presided  over  the  festival 
were  the  Maffitri  vieij  who  were  on  that  occasion 
allowed  to  wear  the  praetexta  (Asoon.  ad  da.  w 
Pis,  p.  7,  ed.  Orelli).  Public  ^ames  were  added 
at  some  time  during  the  republican  period  to  this  . 
festival,  but  they  were  suppressed  by  command  of] 
the  senate  in  &  a  68  ;  and  it  was  one  of  the 
charges  brought  forward  by  Cicero  against  L.  Piso 
that  he  allowed  them  to  be  celebrated  in  his  con- 
sulship, B.  c.  68  (Cic  M  Ptf.  4  ;  Ascon.  L  e.)  But 
that  the  festival  itself  still  continued  to  be  observed, 
though  the  games  were  abolished,  is  evident  from 
Cicero  (ad  AtL  iii  3).  During  the  civil  wars  the 
festival  fell  into  disuse,  and  was  accordingly  re- 
stored by  the  emperor  Augustus.  (Suet  Apg,  31  ; 
eomp.  Ov.  FatL  v.  128 — ^148.)  As  Augustus  was 
now  the  pater  patrMe,  the  worship  of  the  old  laies 
was  discontinued,  and  the  lares  of  the  emperor 
eonsequently  became  the  lares  of  the  state.  Hence, 
the  Scholiast  on  Horace  (adSatil^.  281),  tells 
US  that  Augustus  set  up  lares  or  penates  at  places 
where  two  or  more  ways  met,  and  instituted  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  to  their  worship  an  order 
of  priests,  who  were  taken  from  the  Libertini,  and 
were  cidled  Auffustales.  These  Auffustales  are  en- 
tirely different  from  the  Augustales,  who  were 
appointed  to  attend  to  the  worship  of  Augustus  after 
his  decease,  as  has  been  well  shown  by  A.  W. 
Zumpt  in  his  essay  on  the  subject  (De  Augus- 
taUfm^  &c,  BeroL  1846.)     [Auoustalis.] 

The  compitalia  belonged  to  the  ferias  coneep- 
fc'me,  that  is,  festi^s  which  were  celebrated  on 
days  appointed  annually  by  the  magistrates  or 
priests.  The  exact  day  on  which  this  festival  was 
celebrated,  i^pears  to  have  varied,  though  it  was 
always  in  the  winter.  Dionysius  relates  (iv.  14), 
as  we  have  already  said,  that  it  was  celebrated  a 
few  days  after  the  Saturnalia,  and  Cicero  (m  Pimm. 
4)  that  it  fell  on  the  Kalends  of  January  ;  but  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  Atticus  (viL  7)  he  speaks  of  it 
as  falling  on  the  fourth  before  the  nones  of  January. 
The  exact  words,  with  which  the  festival  was  an- 
nounced, are  preserved  by  Macrobius  (Solum,  i  4) 
and  Aulus  Gellius  (x.  24). 

COMPLU'VIUM.    [DoMDS.] 

COMPROMISSUM.  [Judex  ;  Rscbpta 
Actio.] 

COMUS  (icw/ios).     [Chorus  ;  Comobdza.] 

CONCHA  (ic^Tx^),  aGreek  and  Roman  liquid 
measure,  of  which  there  were  two  sizes.  The 
smaller  was  half  the  tyatkui  (='0412  of  a  pint 
English)  ;  the  larger,  which  was  the  same  as  the 
CJiybttpkum^  was  three  times  the  former  (s=*1238 
of  a  pmt).  (Hussey,  pp.  207,  209  ;  Wurm,  p. 
129  ^  PP.  S.1 

CONCILIA'BULUM.    [Colonla,  p.318,a.] 

CONCILIA'RII.      [A88B680R.] 

CONCFLIUM  generally  has  the  same  meaning 
as  eomoeiUut  or  eonvaiHo,  but  the  technical  import 
of  eoncilinm  in  the  Roman  constitution  was  an 
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assembly  of  a  portion  of  the  people  (GelL  zr.  27^» 
as  distinct  from  the  general  aasembUes  or  comitia. 
(Fest  p.  50  ;  Cic.Z>s  Z;^.  iL  l,p.  Aerf.  inSm,  5.) 
Accordingly,  as  the  comitia  tributa  embraced  only 
a  portion  of  the  Roman  peo]de,  via.  the  plebeiana, 
these  comitia  are  often  designated*  by  the  term 
ooneUia  fUbit.  (Liv.  vii  5,  xxviil  53,  xxxiz. 
15.)  Upon  the  same  principle,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  the  comitia  curiata  might  be  called 
concilia,  and  Niebuhr  {Hitt,  of  Rome^  I  p.  425) 
believes  that  the  concilia  popidi  which  are  men* 
tioned  now  and  then,  actiudly  were  the  comitia 
curiata  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  those  patridan 
assemblies,  which  in  the  eariy  times  certainly 
never  looked  upon  themselves  as  a  mere  part  it 
the  nation,  having  ever  been  called  by  that  name. 
In  fact,  all  the  passages  in  which  concilia  populi 
occur,  cleariy  show  that  none  other  but  the  comitia 
tributa  are  meant  (Liv.  L  36,  iL  7,60,  iil  13, 16, 
64,  71,  XXX.  24,  xxxviil  58,  xxxix.  15,  xliii  16, 
Cic.  «i  Vat,  7.)  As  concilium,  however,  has  the 
meaning  of  an  assembly  in  general,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  sometimes  it  is  used  m  a  loose  way  to 
designate  the  comitia  of  the  centuries  (Liv.  iL  28) 
or  any  conda  (Liv.  iL  7, 28,  t.  43  ;  Oell.  xviiL  7  ; 
comp.  Becker,  Hamdb,  der  Bom.  AUertk,  vol.  iL 
part  L  p.  359,  note  693.) 

We  must  here  notice  a  peculiar  sense  in  which 
concilium  is  used  by  Latin  writers  to  denote  the 
assemblies  or  meetings  of  confederate  towns  or 
nations,  at  which  eiUier  their  deputies  alone  or 
any  of  the  dtiaens  met  who  had  time  and  in- 
dination,  and  thus  formed  a  representative  as- 
sembly. (Liv.  L  50.)  Such  an  assembly  or  diet 
is  conmionly  designated  as  eommyne  oonoUimm  or 
rh  KoivSv^  e.  g.  Aehaoonan^  Aotolonan^  Boeotorwm^ 
Maoedcmae^  and  the  like.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  31, 
xxxviiL  34,  xliL  43,  xlv.  18  ;  GdL  iL  6.)  Of  the 
same  kind  were  the  diets  of  the  Latins  in  the 
grove  of  Ferentina  (Liv.  L  51,  vi.  33,  viL  25, 
viiL  8),  the  meetings  of  the  Etruscans  near  the 
temple  of  Voltumna  (Liv.  iv.  23,  25,  61,  v.  17, 
vL  2),  of  the  Heniicans  in  the  circus  of  Anagnia 
(ix.  42),  of  the  Aequians  and  Samnites  (iiL  2,  iv. 
25,  X.  12).  [L.  S.] 

CiyNCIO  or  CO'NTIO,  a  contraction  for  «m- 
vmtio^  that  is,  a  meeting,  or  a  conomtut.  (Festns, 
p.  66,  ed.  Miiller.)  In  the  technical  sense,  how- 
ever, a  condo  was  an  assembly  of  the  people  at 
Rome  convened  by  a  magistrate  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  people  acquainted  with  measures  which 
were  to  be  brought  before  the  next  comitia,  and  of 
working  upon  them  either  to  support  or  oppose  the 
measure.  But  no  question  of  any  kind  could  be 
dedded  by  a  condo,  and  this  oonstitntes  the  differ- 
ence between  condones  and  comitia.  (GelL  xiiL 
14  ;  Cic  p.  Sett,  50,  53  ;  Liv.  xxxix.  15.)  StiU 
condones  were  also  convened  for  other  purposes, 
€.g,  of  persuading  the  people  to  take  part  in  a 
war  (Dionys.  vL  28),  or  i[  bringing  complaints 
against  a  party  in  the  republic  ^onys.  ix.  25  ; 
Plut  C  G^raoai  3.)  Meetugs  of  this  kind  naturally 
were  of  very  frequent  occurrence  at  Rome.  The 
earliest  that  is  mentioned,  is  one  held  immediately 
after  the  death  of  Romulus  by  Julius  Proculus  in 
the  Campus  Martins  (Liv.  L  16  ;  Plut  Rom,  27)  ; 
the  first,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  was  hdd 
by  Brutus.  (Liv.  iL  2  ;  Dionys.  v.  10,  &c)  Every 
magistrate  had  the  right  to  convene  condones,  but 
it  was  most  frequency  exercised  by  the  consula 
and  tribunes,  and  the  latter  more  espedally  es* 
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ofdiad  a  great  ioflnence  orer  the  people  in  and 
tliroiigfa  theie  condaneB.  A  magistrate  who  was 
higher  in  lank  than  the  one  who  had  conTened  a 
eoodo,  had  the  right  to  order  the  people  to  dia- 
petse,  if  he  diaapprored  of  the  object  (ooooorv, 
OeU.  ziiL  14)  ;  and  mch  a  command  and  ue  rehe- 
mence  of  the  haranguing  tribnnea  rendered  con- 
cionet  often  yeiy  tumultnoua  and  riotona,  eapecially 
dnnng  the  latter  period  of  the  republic.  The 
eonvening  magiatiate  either  addreaaed  the  people 
himael^  or  he  introduced  other  persona  to  whom 
he  gave  permiaaion  to  apeak,  for  no  priyate  penon 
waa  allowed  to  tpeak  without  thia  peimiaaioii,  and 
the  people  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  liaten.  (Dionya. 
T.  11  ;  LiT.  iiL  71,  xlii  34 ;  Cic.  ad  AU.  iy.  2.) 
The  place  where  auch  meetinsa  were  held,  doea 
not  aeem  to  haye  been  fixed,  ror  we  find  them  in 
the  fbnuo,  the  Capitol,  the  Campus  Martina,  and 
the  Circus  Flaminiua.  (Cic.  p,  SexL  14,  <uf  Jtf.  I 
1.)  It  ahould  be  remaiked,  that  the  tenn  concio 
ia  alao  uaed  to  deaignate  the  apeechea  and  haiangnea 
addreaaed  to  the  people  in  an  aaaembly  (Liy.  zziy. 
22,  zxyiL  13  ;  Cic.  m  Vat,  1),  and  that  in  a  looae 
mode  of  apeaking,  concio  denotea  any  aaaembly 
of  the  people.  (Cic.  p.  Flaoo,  7 ;  oomp.  the 
Lezica.)  [L.  S.] 

CONCUBI'NA  (iroXXoic^  waXXoicif).  1. 
Orbxk. — ^The  waAAcur^,  or  woAAxucIf,  occupied  at 
Athena  a  kind  of  middle  rank  between  the  wife 
and  the  hadot  (^o^).  The  diatinction  between 
the  iraipOf  rnXkaiHi,  and  legal  wife,  ia  accurately 
described  by  Demoatheoea  (&  Neatr,  p.  1386),  rot 
uih  yitp  fraiftas  ifiop^s  hf9K*  Ixo/ack-  t^  8i  wa\.. 
Aoic^,  T^f  KolEt  if/UfKUf  dtpasrtiaa  rov  a^fiaros : 
T&f  Si  yvpoacasy  rov  irai9inrouur$m  yifiioiois  Kol 
rw  IfvSoK  ^liiXjuta  irurriiy  ^9i»,  Thua  Antiphon 
apeaka  of  the  iraKkajeii  of  Philoneoa  aa  following 
him  to  the  aacrifice,  and  alao  waiting  upon  him  and 
faia  guest  at  table.  (Antiph.  Aee.  de  Vauf,  pp.  613, 
614  ;  comp.  Becker,  CharikUt^  yoL  ii.  p.  438.)  If 
her  penon  were  yiohited  by  force,  the  aame  penalty 
waa  exigible  from  the  rayiaher  aa  if  the  offence  had 
beoi  committed  upon  an  Attic  matron ;  and  a  man 
Borpriaed  by  the  quasi-huaband  in  the  act  of  crimi- 
nal intercourae  with  hia  woAXcuc^,  might  be  alain 
by  him  on  the  apot,  aa  in  the  paiallel  caae  (Lya. 
De  Oaeds  EnUodk,  p.  95).  [Adultbrium.]  It 
doea  not,  howeyer,  appear  yeiy  clearly  from  what 
political  daaaea  concubines  were  chiefly  selected, 
aa  cohabitation  with  a  foreign  ({^in})  woman  waa 
atrictly  fi>rbidden  by  law  (Demoath.  e.  Neaer,  p. 
1350),  and  the  proyiaiona  made  by  the  atate  for 
yfigina  of  Attic  familiea  must  in  most  cases  haye 
{■eyented  their  sinking  to  this  condition.  Some- 
times certainly,  where  there  were  seyeral  destitute 
female  oq>han8,  this  might  take  place,  aa  the  next 
of  kin  waa  not  obliged  to  proyide  fiff  more  than 
one  ;  and  we  may  auo  conceiye  the  aame  to  haye 
taken  place  with  respect  to  the  daughters  of  fiuni- 
lies  ao  poor  aa  to  be  unable  to  aupply  a  dowry. 
(DemoedL  c.  Neaer,  p.  1 384 ;  Plant  TVuiiimmM,  i^ 
2L  63.)  The  dowry,  in  fiust,  aeema  to  haye  been  a 
dedaiye  criterion  aa  to  wheUier  the  connection  be- 
tween a  male  and  female  Athenian,  in  a  atate  of 
cohabitation,  amounted  to  a  marriage :  if  no  dowry 
had  been  giyen,  the  child  of  auch  union  would  be 
illegitimate  ;  i^  on  the  contrary,  a  dowry  had 
been  giyen,  or  a  proper  inatrument  executed  in 
•duowledgment  of  ita  receipt,  the  female  waa 
fbOy  entitled  to  all  conjunl  righta.  (Petit  Leg, 
AtL  p.  648,  and  authors  Uiere  quoted.)    It  doea 
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not  appear  that  the  alaye  that  waa  taken  to  her 
master^  bed  acquired  any  political  righta  in  conae- 
quence;  the  concubine  mentioned  by  Antiphon  ia 
treated  aa  a  alaye  by  her  maater,  and  after  hia 
death  undergoea  a  aerrile  poniahment  {Id,  p.  615). 
[HXTAXRA.]  [J.  &  M.] 

2.  Roman.  According  to  an  old  definition,  an 
unmarried  woman  who  cohabited  with  a  man  waa 
originally  called  pellex,  but  afterwafda  by  the  more 
decent  appellation  of  concubina.  (Maaanriua,  op. 
Pad.  Dig.  50.  tit  16.  a.  144.)  Thia  remaric  haa 
apparently  reference  to  the  Lex  Julia  et  Papia 
Poppaea,  by  which  the  concubtnatna  rpoeiyed  a 
legal  chaneter.  Thia  legal  concubinatua  eonaiated 
in  the  permanent  cohabitation  of  an  unmarried  man 
with  an  unmarried  woman.  It  therefore  differed 
fitnn  adulterium,  atuprom,  and  inceatna,  which  were 
legal  offeneea  ;  and  from  contubeminni,  which  waa 
the  cohabitation  of  a  free  man  with  a  alaye,  or  the 
cohabitation  of  a  male  and  ftemale  alaye,  between 
whom  there  could  be  no  Roman  marriage.  Before 
the  paaaing  of  the  Lex.  Jul.  et  P.  P.,  the  name  of 
concubina  would  haye  applied  to  a  woman  who 
cohabited  with  a  manied  man,  who  had  not  diToroed 
hia  firat  wife  (Ci&  De  Orat,  i  40)  ;  but  thia  waa 
not  the  atate  of  legal  concubinage  which  waa  after- 
warda  eatabliahed.  The  offence  of  atupmm  waa 
ayoided  in  the  caae  of  the  cohabitation  of  a  free 
man  and  an  ingenua  by  thia  permiaaiye  concnbinaffe ; 
but  it  would  aeem  to  be  a  necessary  inference  ^t 
there  ahould  be  aome  formal  dedamtion  of  the  in- 
tention of  the  partiea,  in  order  that  there  might  be 
no  atuprum.  (Di^.  48.  tit  5.  a.  84.)  Heinecdua 
{Sjfntag,  Ap,  Hb.  i.  39)  denies  that  an  mgenua 
could  be  a  concubina,  and  aaaerta  that  thoae  only 
could  be  concubinae  who  could  not  benxores  ;  but 
thia  I4}peara  to  be  a  mistake  (Dig.  25.  tit  7.  a.  8), 
or  perhapa  it  may  be  aaid  that  there  waa  a  legal 
doubt  on  thia  aubject  (Id.  a.  1) ;  Anrelian  prohibited 
the  taking  of  ingenuae  aa  concubinae.  (Yopiacua, 
AwrdUm.  49.)  A  conatitntion  of  Conatantina 
(Cod.  y.  tit  27.  a.  5)  treata  of  ingenuae  ooncabinae. 

Thia  cancubinase  waa  not  a  marriage,  nor  were 
the  children  of  ancn  marriage,  who  were  aomettmea 
called  liberi  natundea,  in  the  power  of  their  fiuther, 
and  conaequently  they  followed  tiie  condition  ol 
the  mother.  There  la  an  inacription  in  Fabretti 
(p.  337)  to  the  memory  of  Panllianua  by  Aemilia 
Prima  **  concubina  ejua  et  herea,**  which  aeema  to 
ahow  that  the  term  concubina  waa  not  a  name  that 
a  woman  waa  aahamed  of.  Under  the  Chriatian 
emperors  concubinage  waa  not  foyoured,  but  it 
atill  exiated,  aa  we  aee  from  the  legiaUtion  of  Jua- 
tinian. 

Thia  legal  concubinage  reaembled  the  morganatic 
marriage  {ad  morgamatioam\  in  which  neither  the 
wife  enjoya  the  rank  of  the  huaband,  nor  the 
children  the  righta  of  children  by  a  l^al  marriage. 
(IM>,  Feud.  iL  29.)  Among  the  Romana,  widowen 
who  had  already  children,  and  did  not  wish  to 
contract  another  legal  marriage,  took  a  concubina, 
aa  we  aee  in  the  caae  of  Vespasian  (Suet  Veip.  3), 
Antoninus  Pius,  and  M.  Aurelius  (Jul.  Cap.  VH. 
Ant.  c  8  ;  AtareL  c.  29  ;  Dig.  25.  tit  7  ;  Cod.  y. 
tit  26  ;  PauluS)  Reeqd,  SetOmL  ii  tit  19,  20  ; 
Noy.  18,  c  5  ;  89.  c  12.)  [G.  L.] 

CONDEMNA'TIO.    [Actio  ;  Junax.] 

CONDrCTIO.     [Actio.] 

CONDITO'RIUM.    [FuNua] 

CONDU'CTIO.    [LocATio.] 

CONFARREA'TIO.    [Matruionivm.] 
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CONFESSO'RIA  ACTIO.  If  a  man  has  a 
aenritiu  [Sbrvitus],  and  the  exercise  of  his  right 
la  impediBd  by  any  person,  he  can  maintain  it  by 
an  actio  in  rem,  which  is  a  servitatis  yindicatio. 
Accordingly,  when  a  man  claims  a  jus  ntendi, 
fraendi,  enndi,  agendi,  &c^  the  actio  is  called  con- 
fessoria  de  nsufructo,  &&  If  the  owner  of  a  thing 
was  intecrapted  in  his  ezdosiye  enjoyment  of  it  by 
a  person  claiming  or  attonpting  to  exercise  a  servitos 
in  it,  his  claim  or  grouna  of  action  was  negative, 
*^  jus  illi  non  esse  ire,  agere,^  &c,  whence  the  action 
was  called  negativa  or  negatoria  in  rem  actio. 

The  oonfessoria  actio  and  the  negativa,  which 
was  founded  on  a  negative  servitus,  are  discussed 
under  Ssrvitus. 

In  the  n^atoria  in  rem,  which  most  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  negative  actio  founded  on  a 
n^iative  servitos,  the  plamtiff  claimed  restitution  of 
the  thing,  as,  for  instance,  when  the  defendant  had 
usurped  tike  usus  fimctns ;  or  removal  of  the  cause  of 
complaint ;  also  damages  for  injury  done,  and  security 
(cantio)  against  future  acts  of  the  like  kind.  (Gains, 
iv.3  ;  Dig.  8.  tit.  5  ;  firissonius,  De  FcrmmU»; 
Puchta,  CWsiM,  &C.  ToL  ii.  pp.  563, 771.)   [Q.  L.] 

CONFU'SIO  properly  siffnifies  the  mixing  of 
liquids,  or  the  fusing  of  metus  into  one  mass.  If 
things  of  the  same  or  of  different  kind  were  con- 
fused, either  by  the  consent  of  both  owners  or  by 
accident,  the  compound  was  the  property  of  both. 
If  the  confusio  was  caused  by  one,  without  the 
consent  of  the  other,  the  compound  was  only  joint 
property  in  case  the  things  were  of  the  same  kind : 
but  if  the  things  were  different,  so  that  the  com- 
pound was  a  new  thing,  this  was  a  case  of  what, 
by  modem  writers,  is  called  specification,  which 
the  Roman  writers  expressed  by  the  term  novam 
speciem  hctstt^  as  if  a  man  made  mulsum  out  of 
his  own  wine  and  his  neighbour's  honey.  In  such 
a  case  the  penon  who  caused  the  oonfusio  became 
the  owner  of  the  compound,  but  he  was  bound  to 
make  good  to  the  other  the  value  of  his  property. 

Commixtio  is  used  bv  modem  writers  to  sigm^ 
the  mixture  of  solid  things  which  belonged  to  dif- 
ferent owners ;  but  Commixtio  and  Confusio  are 
used  by  the  Iloman  writers  to  express  the  union 
of  things  either  solid  or  fluid  (Dig.  41.  tit  1.  s.  7. 
§  8  ;  6.  tit.  1.  s.  3.  §  2.  s.  5.).  Still,  Commixtio  is 
most  generally  applied  to  mixture  of  solids.  If 
the  mixture  takes  place  with  mutual  consent,  the 
compound  is  common  property  ;  if  by  chance,  or 
by  the  act  of  one,  each  retains  his  former  property, 
and  may  separate  it  feom  the  mass.  If  separation 
is  impossible,  as  if  two  heaps  of  com  are  mixed, 
each  owner  is  entitled  to  a  part,  according  to  the 
proportion  of  his  separate  property  to  the  whole 
msML  It  is  a  case  of  commixtio  when  a  man^s 
money  is  paid,  without  his  knowledge  and  consent, 
and  the  money,  when  paid,  is  so  mixed  with  other 
money  of  the  nceiver  Uiat  it  cannot  be  recognised; 
otherwise,  it  remains  the  property  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  belonged.     (Dig.  46.  tit  3.  s.  78.) 

Specification  (which  is  not  a  Roman  word)  took 
place  when  a  man  made  a  new  thing  (nova  species) 
either  out  of  his  own  and  his  neighlxnir's  material, 
or  out  of  his  neighbour^  only.  In  the  former  case 
such  man  acquired  the  ownership  of  the  thing.  In 
the  hitter  case,  if  the  thing  could  be  brought  back 
to  the  rough  material  (which  is  obviously  possible 
in  very  few  cases),  it  still  belonged  to  the  original 
owner,  but  the  specificator  had  a  right  to  retain 
the  thing  till  he  was  paid  the  value  of  his  labonz; 
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if  he  had  acted  bona  fide.  If  the  new 
could  not  be  brought  back  to  its  original  fonn,  the 
specificator  in  all  cases  became  the  owner,  if  he 
designed  to  make  the  new  Htnoa  iix  himself ;  if  lie 
had  acted  bona  fide  he  was  liable  to  the  owner  of 
the  stuff  for  its  value  only  ;  if  mala  fide,  he  waa 
liable  as  a  thiet  The  cases  pot  by  Oaius  (ii.  29) 
are  those  of  a  man  making  wine  of  another  manii 
grapes,  oil  of  his  olives,  a  ship  or  bench  of  his 
timber,  and  so  on.  Some  jurists  (Sabinns  and 
Cassius)  were  of  opinion  tiiat  the  ownership  of 
the  thing  was  not  changed  by  such  labour  being 
bestowed  on  it ;  the  opposite  school  were  of  opi- 
nion that  the  new  thing  belonged  to  him  who  had 
bestowed  his  labour  on  it,  bat  they  admitted  that 
the  original  owner  had  a  Ibfpl  remedy  for  the 
value  of  his  property. 

Two  things,  the  property  of  two  persons,  might 
become  so  united  as  not  to  be  separable  without 
injury  to  one  or  both  ;  in  this  case  the  owner  of 
the  principal  thing  became  the  owner  of  the  aooes- 
sory.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  man  building  on  an- 
other man^  ground,  the  building  belonged  to  the 
owner  of  tiie  ground  (siqtaficies  solo  cedit) ;  or  in 
the  case  of  a  tree  planted,  or  seed  sown  on  another 
man's  ground,  the  rule  was  the  same,  when  the 
tree  or  seed  had  taken  root  If  a  man  wrote,  even 
in  lottos  of  sold,  on  another  man's  parchment  or 
paper,  the  vraole  belonged  to  the  owner  of  the 
parchment  or  paper  ;  in  the  case  of  a  picton 
painted  on  another  man's  canvass,  the  canvass  be* 
came  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  {ncton. 
(Qains,  vl  li^  Ac.)  If  a  piece  of  land  was  ton 
away  by  a  stream  (avuliio)  from  one  man's  land 
and  attached  to  another^  land,  it  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  latter  when  it  was  firmly  attMhed  to 
It  This  is  a  different  case  firam  that  of  Alluviol 
But  in  all  these  cases  the  losing  party  was  entitled 
to  compensation,  with  some  exoeptioos  as  to  cMCi 
of  mala  fides. 

Confusio  occurs  in  the  case  of  rights  also.  If 
the  right  and  the  duty  of  an  obligatio  become 
united  in  one  person,  there  is  a  confusio  by  which 
the  obligatio  is  extinguished  (Dig.  46.  ut  8.  s.  75). 
If  he  wno  has  pledged  a  thing  becomes  the  hefea 
of  the  pledgee,  the  rights  and  duties  of  two  penona 
are  united  (confunduntnr)  in  one.  If  a  man  who 
has  a  praedial  servitus  in  another  man's  land,  be- 
comes the  owner  of  the  servient  laud,  the  servitos 
ceases:  servitutes  praediomm  oonfonduntnr,  ai 
idem  ntriusque  piaedii  dominus  esse  ooepcrit. 
(Dig.  8.  tit  6.  s.  1.) 

The  rales  of  Roman  law  on  this  subject  are 
stated  by  Brinkman,  InttU,  Jur,  Rom.  §  398,  && ; 
Mackeldey,  Lekfimek,  &c.  §§  246,  251,  &c.  12th 
ed. ;  Inst  2.  tit  1 ;  Gains,  ii.  70,  Rosshirt,  Gnrnd- 
^Mtm,  &C.  §  62.  [Q.  L.] 

CONGIA'RIUM  (sdZ.  cot,  from  coivwt),  a 
vessel  containing  a  eoi^^tKf.  [Conqiub.] 

In  the  early  times  of  the  Roman  republic,  the 
oonguu  was  the  usual  measure  of  oil  or  wine  which 
was,  on  certain  occasions,  distribnted  among  the 
people  (Lav.  xxv.  2)  ;  and  thus  eoi^fiarimm^  mm 
Qnintilian  (vi  3.  §  52)  says,  became  a  name  for 
liberal  donations  to  the  people,  in  general,  whether 
consisting  of  oil,  wine,  corn,  or  money,  or  other 
things  (Plin.  H.  M  xiv.  14,  17,  xxxi  7,  41 ;  Suet 
Attg.  41,  Tib.  20,  Ner,  7  ;  Plin.  Pantg.  25  ;  Tacit 
Atm.  xii.  41,  xiii.  31  ;  Liv.  xxxvii  57),  while 
donations  made  to  the  soldiers  were  called  rfowaft'oa, 
though  they  were  sometime*  also  termed  eot^giaria 
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(Oic.  ad  AiL  xwL  B;  Curt  ti.  2).  OH^idriiiiR 
WW|  mafreoTO^  occaiiraially  ued  shnply  to  detig- 
mte  a  proMnt  or  a  pension  giT«n  by  a  penon  of  high 
nnk,  or  a  prince,  to  his  friends  ;  and  Fabins  Mazi- 
miu  called  the  preaenta  which  Augiutos  made  to 
his  friends,  on  account  of  their  smalhiets,  kemmarioy 
instead  of  eomffkuia,  because  kemma  was  only  the 
twelfth  part  of  a  eoi^iiu.  (QointiL  L  «.;  compare 
Cic.  ad  Fam.  yiii.  1  ;  Seneca,  De  BreviL  VU^De 
Bea,  ii.  16  ;  Suet.  Veap,  18,  Can,  27.)     [L.  S.] 

CO'NGIUS,  a  Rmnan  liquid  measure,  which 
eontained  six  sextarii  (Rhem.  Flsnn.  t.  72),  or  the 
eighth  part  of  the  ampho^^  that  is,  not  quite  six 
pints.  It  was  equal  to  the  larger  chous  of  the 
Greeks.    [Chous.] 

There  is  a  congios  in  existence,  called  the  eon- 
gins  of  Vespasian,  or  the  Famese  oongius,  bearing 
an  inscription,  which  states  that  it  was  made  in 
the  year  75  a.  o.,  according  to  the  standard  mea- 
sure in  the  capitol,  and  that  it  contained,  by 
weight,  ten  pounds.  (Imp,  Oats,  ri.  T,  Out,  Aag. 
F.  iiii.  Cob.  Mmturae  ewadae  in  CapUoUo,  P,  x. ; 
see  also  Festns,f.«./'te6AoaPofKCera.)  Thiscongius 
is  one  of  the  means  by  which  the  attempt  has  been 
made  to  fix  tiie  weight  of  the  Roman  pound. 
[Libra.] 

Cato  tells  US  that  he  was  wont  to  giro  each  of 
his  sbres  a  oongius  of  wine  at  the  Saturnalia  and 
Compitslia.  (De  It.ltc.  57.)  Pliny  relates,  among 
other  examples  of  hard  dnnking  (H,  N.  xiy.  22. 
a  28),  that  Norellius  Torquatus  Mediolanensis  ob- 
tained a  cognomen  (trieaagitu^  a  nine-bottle-man) 
by  drinking  three  eoagii  of  wine  at  onoe. 

A  eongxus  is  r^rosented  in  Fabretti  (InaaifL 
^  536).  [P.  &] 

CONNU'BXUM.    [Matrxmonium.] 

CONOPE'UM  (fcowenrtMir),  a  gnat  or  mus- 
qnxto-curtain,  t.  «.  a  oorering  made  to  be  expanded 
over  beds  and  couches  to  keep  away  gnats  and 
other  flying  insects,  so  called  frtnn  mm^,  a  gnat 

The  gnat^urtains  mentioned  by  Homoe  (Bpod. 
is.  16)  were  pobaUy  of  linen,  but  of  the  texture 
of  gaoxe.  Tne  use  of  them  is  stUl  common  in 
Italy,  Greece,  and  other  countries  sunoundinff  the 
Mediteiranean*  Omopeam  is  the  origin  ox  the 
English  word  eanopjf,  (See  JudUk,  x.  21,  ziiL  9, 
xri.  Id;  Jut.  ri.  80  ;  Varr.  De  Re  RtuL  il  10. 
I  8.)  [J.  Y.] 

CONQUISITO'RES,  persons  employed  to  go 
about  the  connttr  and  impress  loldiers,  when  there 
was  a  difficulty  m  completing  a  levy.  (Liy.  xxi. 
11 ;  Ob.  pro  Mil  25  ;  Hirt,  B,  Aleic  2.)  Some- 
times commissitmers  were  appointed  by  a  decree  of 
the  senate  for  the  puxpose  of  making  a  conquisitio. 
(LiY.  XXV.  5.)  [R.  W.] 

CONSANGUI'NEI.    [Coonatl] 

CONSCRIPTI.    [SENATua] 

CONSECRA'TIO.       [Apothsosu  ;    Imau- 

CONSENSUa    [Obligationxs.] 
CONSILIA'RII.    [CoNVENTUS.] 
CONSI'LIUM.    [CoNVBNTUs.] 
CONSTITUTA  PECU'NIA.    [Pbcunia.] 
CONSTITUTIO'NBS.    "  Constitutio  prind- 
pia,^  sars  Gains  (i.  5),  **■  is  that  which  the  im- 
peistor  has  constituted  by  decretnm,  edictum,  or 
epistola  ;  xaae  has  it  ever  been  doubted  that  such 
CDOStitiitio  has  the  force  of  law,  inasmuch  as  by 
law  the  imperator  receives  the  imperium.^^  Hence 
such  laws  were  often  called  prindpales  oonstitu- 
Theword  oonstitutao  is  uied  in  theDigest 
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(4.  til  2.  B.  9.  §  3)  to  signify  an  interiocutoiy  of 
the  praetor. 

An  imperial  oonstitntio  in  its  widest  sense  might 
mean  eyerything  by  which  the  head  of  the  state 
declared  his  pleasure,  either  in  a  matter  of  legis- 
lation, administration,  or  jurisdiction.  A  decretnm 
was  a  judgment  in  a  matter  in  dispute  between 
two  parties  which  came  before  him,  either  in  the 
way  of  appeal  or  in  the  first  instance.  Edicta,  so 
called  from  their  analogy  to  the  dd  edict  (Gidus, 
i  93),  edietales  leges,  generales  leges,  leges  per- 
petuae,  ftc.  were  laws  binding  on  all  the  emperar*s 
subjectSL  Under  the  general  head  of  rescripta 
(Gains,  i  72,  73,  &c.)  were  contabed  epistolaa, 
sabscriptiones,  and  annotationes  (Gaius,  L  94,  96, 
104X  which  were  the  answers  of  the  emperar  to 
those  who  consulted  him  either  as  public  ftinction- 
aries  or  indiriduals.  (Plin.  ^»,  x.  2.)  The  epif> 
tola,  as  the  name  implies,  was  in  the  fi>nn  of  a 
letter :  snbscriptiones  and  annotationes  were  short 
answers  to  questions  propounded  to  the  emperor, 
and  written  at  the  foot  or  margin  of  the  yaptt 
which  contained  the  questiona  In  the  time  of 
Tiberius,  the  word  rescriptum  had  hardly  obtained 
the  legal  signification  of  the  time  of  Gains.  (Tacit 
Aim,  ri,  9.)  It  is  evident  that  decreta  and  re- 
scripta could  not  from  their  nature  have  the  force 
of  leges  genenles,  but  inasmuch  as  these  determi- 
nations in  particular  cases  might  be  of  genersl 
apnlication,  they  might  gradually  obtain  the  foioa 
of  law. 

Under  the  early  emperois,  at  least  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  many  leges  were  enacted,  and  in  his 
time,  and  that  of  his  successors,  to  about  the  time 
of  Hadrian,  we  find  mention  of  numerous  senatus- 
consnlta.  In  fact  the  emperar,  in  whom  the  su- 
preme powerwasvestedfinmthe  time  of  Augustus, 
exercised  his  power  threuffh  the  medium  of  a 
senatns-consultnm,  which  he  introduced  by  an 
oratio  or  libellus,  and  the  senatos-consultom  was 
■dd  to  be  made  **  imperatore  auctore."  Probably, 
about  the  time  of  Hadrian,  lenatns-consulta  became 
less  conunon,  and  finally  imperial  oonstitutiones 
became  the  common  form  in  which  a  kw  was 
made. 

At  a  later  period,  in  the  Institutes,  it  is  de- 
clared that  whatever  the  imperator  determined 
(comitiimt)  by  epistola,  or  decided  judicially  (eoff^ 
aoeceoi  deenvU)^  or  declared  by  edict,  was  law  ; 
with  this  limitation,  that  those  constitntiaos  were 
not  laws  which  in  their  nature  were  limited  to 
special  cases. 

Under  the  general  head  of  oonstitutiones  wo 
also  read  of  mandata,  or  instructions  by  the  Caesar 
to  his  officers  * 

Many  of  these  constitntions  are  preserved  in 
their  original  form  in  the  extant  codes.  [Codbz 
Thbodosianvs,  &C.]  [G.  L.] 

CONSUA'LIA,  a  festival,  with  games,  cele- 
bnted  hj  the  Romans,  according  to  Festns,  Grid 
(Fad.  iii.  199X  and  others,  in  nonour  of  Census, 
the  god  of  secret  deliberatioDS,  or,  according  to  Livy 
(i  9),  of  Neptunus  Equestris.  Plutarch  (Qaoei^. 
Boat.  45),  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  (ii.  81), 
and  the  Pseudo  Asconius,  however  (ad  Oio,  m  Verr. 
p.  142.  ed.  Oreili),  lay  that  Neptunus  Equestris  and 
Consus  were  only  different  names  for  one  and  the 
same  deity.  It  was  solemnised  every  year  in  the 
circus,  by  the  symbolical  ceremony  of  uncovering 
an  altar  dedicated  to  the  god,  which  was  buried  in 
the  earth.    For  Romulus,  who  was  considered  as 
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the  founder  of  the  festival,  was  said  to  haye  dia- 
oovered  an  altar  in  the  earth  on  that  spot  (Com- 
pare Niebuhr,  HUL  Rom,  toL  i  notes  629  and 
630.)  The  solemnity  took  place  on  the  21st  of 
August  with  horse  and  chariot  races,  and  libations 
were  poured  into  the  flames  which  consumed  the 
sacrifices.  During  these  festive  games,  horses  and 
mules  were  not  allowed  to  do  any  work,  and  were 
adorned  with  gariands  of  flowers.  It  was  at  their 
first  celebration  that,  according  to  the  ancient 
l^nd,  the  Sabine  maidens  were  carried  o£ 
(Varro,  De  Ung.  Z.a^  tl  20  ;  Dionys.  i  2  ;  Cic. 
De  Rep,  il  7.)  Viigil  {Am,  viiL  636),  m  speaking 
of  the  rape  of  the  Sabines,  describes  it  as  having 
occurred  during  the  celebntion  of  the  droauiam 
pameiy  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  snp> 
posing  that  the  great  Circensian  games,  in  subse- 
quent times,  superseded  the  ancient  Consualia  ;  and 
that  thus  the  poet  substituted  games  of  his  own 
time  for  ancient  ones — a  fevourite  practice  with 
Vixgil ;  or  that  he  only  meant  to  say  the  rape  took 
plan  at  the  well-known  festival  in  the  circus  (the 
Consualia),  without  tbinlring  of  the  ludi  Circenses, 
properiy  so  called.  [L.  S.]  ' 

CONSUL  (fhrarof),  the  highest  republican 
magistrate  at  Rome.  The  name  is  probably  com- 
posed of  oon  and  tul  which  contains  the  same  root 
as  so/tb  /  so  that  eoiuulet  an  those  who  ^  go  to- 
gether,^ just  as  egul  is  **  one  who  goes  out,**  and 
praesulj  is  **  one  who  goes  before.** 

There  was  a  tradition  that  King  Servius,  after 
regulating  the  constitution  of  the  state,  intended  to 
abolish  the  kingly  power,  and  substitute  for  it  the 
annual  magistracy  of  the  consulship  ;  and  what- 
ever we  may  think  of  the  tradition,  the  person  who 
devised  it  must  have  had  a  deep  insight  into  the 
nature  of  the  Roman  state  and  its  institutions  ;  and 
the  fiict  that  on  the  abolition  of  royalty,  it  was  in- 
stituted forthwith,  seems,  at  any  rate,  to  show  that 
it  had  been  thought  of  before.  Thus  much  is  also 
certain,  that  the  consulship  was  not  a  Latin  institu- 
tioD,  for  in  Latium  the  kingly  power  was  succeeded 
by  the  dictatorship,  a  magistracy  invested  with  the 
same  power  as  that  of  a  ^iog,  except  that  it  lasted 
<m]y  for  a  time. 

The  consulship  which  was  established  as  a  re- 
publican magistracy  at  Rome  immediately  after 
the  abolition  of  royalty,  showed  its  republican 
character  in  the  dreumstance  that  its  power  was 
divided  between  two  individuals  (imperium  dvpliem\ 
and  that  it  was  only  of  one  y  ear*s  duration  (anmuim). 
This  principle  was,  on  the  whole,  observed  through- 
out the  republican  period ;  and  the  only  exceptions 
are,  that  sometimes  a  dictator  was  appointed  in- 
stead of  two  consuls,  and  that,  in  a  few  instances, 
when  one  of  the  consuls  had  died,  the  other  re- 
mained in  office  alone,  either  because  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  year  was  too  short,  or  from  religious 
scruples  (Dionys.  v.  57  ;  Dion  Cass.  xxxv.  4),  for 
otherwise  the  rule  was,  that  if  either  of  the  con- 
suls died  in  the  year  of  his  office,  or  abdicated  be- 
fore its  expiration,  the  other  was  obliged  to  con- 
vene the  comitia  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  suc- 
cessor {nbrogan  or  tmffioen  coUegaxn,)  It  is  only 
during  the  £sturbances  in  the  last  century  of  the 
republic,  that  a  Cinna  maintained  himself  as  sole 
consul  for  nearly  a  whole  year  (Appian,  De  BdL 
Oo.  L  78  ;  VeU.  Pat  ii  24  ;  Liv.  EpiU  83) ;  and 
that  Pompey  was  appointed  sole  consul,  in  order 
to  prevent  his  becoming  dictator.  (Asoon.  ad 
OEdi.  p  MO.  p.  37  :  Liv.  EpU.  107  ;  Appian,  De 
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BelL  Oku  il2^  25.)  Nay,  in  those  troabUd 
times,  it  even  came  to  pass  that  Cinna  and  Maiiniy 
without  any  election  at  all,  usurped  the  power  of 
the  consulship. 

In  the  earliest  times,  the  title  of  the  chief  magis- 
trates was  not  eontidei  but  pradoret;  characterising 
them  as  the  commanders  of  the  armies  of  the  r». 
public,  or  as  the  officers  who  stand  at  the  head  of 
the  state.  Trsces  of  this  title  occur  in  ancient 
legal  and  ecclesiastical  documents  (Liv.  viL  3  ; 
PUn.  ^.  iV.  viiL  3  ;  Fest  p.  161),  and  also  in  the 
names  praeboriitm  (the  consuls  tent),  and  /wrto 
/woatoria  in  the  Roman  camp.  (PauL  Diac  p.  123 ; 
Pseudo- Asoon.  ad  de.  in  Verr.  i.  14.)  Some- 
times also  they  are  designated  by  the  title  ^icfibss^ 
though  it  perh^  never  was  their  official  title,  but 
was  given  them  only  in  their  d^padty  of  Judges. 
(YaiTo,  De L.L.-n.d  %  Liv. iiL 65.)  The  name 
oonsules  was  introduced  for  the  highMt  magistrates 
in  B.  a  305  (2^nar.  vil  19),  and  henceforth  re- 
mained the  established  title  untQ  the  final  over- 
throw of  the  Roman  empire.  Upon  the  establish- 
ment of  the  republic,  after  the  banishment  of  Tar- 
quin,  all  the  powers  which  bad  bel<mged  to  the 
king,  were  tiansfeired  to  the  consuls,  except  that 
which  had  constituted  the  king  high  priest  of  the 
state ;  for  this  was  kept  distinct  and  transfened  to 
a  priestly  dignitary,  called  the  tea  aacronan,  or  rssr 
aaarificitdMe. 

As  regards  the  election  of  the  consuls,  it  inva- 
riably took  place  in  the  comitia  oenturiata,  under 
the  presidency  of  a  consul  or  a  dictator ;  and  in 
their  absence,  by  an  inteiiez.  The  consuls  thus 
elected  at  the  beginning  of  a  year,  were  styled 
eonrntet  ordmarUj  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
au^bdif  or  such  as  were  elected  in  the  place*  of 
those  who  had  died  or  abdicated,  though  the  privi- 
leges and  powers  of  the  hitter  were  in  no  way  in- 
ferior to  those  of  the  former.  (Liv.  zxiv.  7,  Ac; 
comp.  xlL  18.)  At  the  time  when  the  consulship 
was  superseded  by  the  institution  of  the  iribtmi 
miUtarei  eotmdari  poteeUUe,  the  latter,  of  course, 
presided  at  elections,  as  the  consuls  did  before  and 
after,  and  must  in  general  be  regarded  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  consuls  in  eveiy  respect  It  was, 
however,  a  rule  that  the  magistrate  presiding  at  an 
election  should  not  be  elected  himself  though  a 
few  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  recorded.  (Liv.  ill 
35,  viL  24,  xxiv.  9,  xxviL  6.)  The  da^  of  the 
election  which  was  made  knovm  by  an  edict,  three 
nundines  beforehand  (Liv.  iiL  35,  iv.  6,  xliL  28), 
naturally  depended  upon  the  day  on  which  the 
magistrates  entered  upon  their  office.  The  latter, 
however,  was  not  the  same  at  all  times,  but  was 
often  chanffed.  In  general  it  was  observed  as  a 
rule,  that  ue  magistrates  should  enter  upon  their 
office  on  the  kalendae  or  idus,  unless  particular 
circumstances  rendered  it  impossible ;  but  the 
months  themselves  varied  at  different  tunes,  and 
there  are  no  less  than  eight  or  nine  months  in 
which  the  consuls  are  known  to  have  entered  upon 
their  frmctions,  and  in  numv  of  these  cases  we 
know  the  reasons  for  which  the  change  vras  made. 
The  real  cause  appears  to  have  been  that  the  con- 
suls, like  other  magistrates,  were  elected  for  a  whole 
year ;  and  if  before  the  dose  of  that  year  the  ma^iis- 
tracy  became  vacant  either  by  death  or  abdication, 
their  successon,  of  course,  undertook  their  office  on 
an  irregular  day,  which  then  remained  the  diet  «o- 
letmisy  until  another  event  of  a  similar  kind  rendered 
another  change  necessary.    The  first  eoosnls,  ss 
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&r  as  we  know,  entered  npon  their  office  on  the 
idet  of  September.  (Dionya.  t.  1 ;  Liv.  vii.  3.) 
The  first  change  aeemsto  have  been  bronght  about 
by  the  Beeeadon  of  the  pleba,  a  a  493,  when  the 
consnb  entered  on  the  kalends  of  September. 
(DioDys.  TU  49.)  In  &  c.  479,  the  day  was  thrown 
a  whole  month  backward ;  for  of  the  consols  of  the 
preceding  year  one  had  fidlen  in  battle,  and  the 
other  abdicated  two  months  before  the  end  of  his 
year;  hence  the  new  consols  entered  on  the 
kalends  of  SextiSis.  (Dionya  iz.  13  ;  Liv.  iii  6.) 
This  day  remained  mitil  &  &  451,  when  the  con- 
suls abdicated  to  make  room  for  the  decemvirs, 
who  entered  npon  their  office  on  the  ides  of  May. 
The  same  day  remained  for  the  two  following  years 
(Dionys.  z.  56  ;  Zonar.  yii.  18  ;  Fad,  Cbp.)  ;  but 
when  the  decemvirate  was  abolished,  another  da^ 
must  hare  become  the  dies  solennis,  bat  which  it 
was  is  unknown,  until  in  B.  c.  443,  we  find  that  it 
was  the  ides  of  December.  (Dionys.  zL  63.)  This 
cbttige  had  been  occasioned  by  the  tribuni  ndlitazes 
who  had  been  elected  the  year  before,  and  had  been 
nompelled  to  abdicate.  (Lir.  iv.  7 ;  Dionys.  zL  62.) 
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Henceforth  the  ides  of  December  remained  for  ■ 
long  time  the  dies  solennis.  (Liv.  iv.  37,  ▼.  9, 1 1.) 
In  B.  a  401,  the  military  tribunes,  in  conseqnenee 
of  the  defeat  at  Veii,  abdicated,  and  their  sncoesson 
entered  upon  their  office  on  the  kalends  of  October. 
In  B.  c  391,  the  consuls  entered  upon  their  office 
on  the  kalends  of  Qnintilis.  (Lit.  v.  32  ;  comp.  31, 
Til  25,  TiiL  20.)  From  this  time  no  further  change 
is  mentioned,  Uiough  sereial  oTents  are  reooided 
which  must  have  been  accompanied  by  an  alteN 
ation  of  the  dies  solennis,  until  in  b.  &  21 7,  we 
learn  that  the  consuls  entered  upon  their  office 
on  the  ides  of  March,  which  custom  remained  un- 
altered for  many  years  (LiT.  zziL  1,  zxiiL  30, 
zzri  1,  26,  zliT.  19),  until  in  &  c  154  it  was  de- 
creed that  in  future  the  magistrates  should  enter 
npon  their  office  on  the  1st  of  January,  a  regulation 
which  b^gan  to  be  obsenred  the  year  after,  and 
remained  in  force  down  to  the  end  of  the  republic. 
(LiT.  BpiL  47  ;  Fa$t,  Ptame§L)  The  changes  in 
the  time  at  which  the  consuls  entered  npon  their 
office  at  diffiBient  times,  may  therefore  be  given  in 
the  following  tabular  view : — > 


From  &  c.  509  to  493  on  the  Ides  of  September. 

— •  — 493  —  479     —    Kalends  of  September. 

_  -.479  —  451     —     KalMids  of  Seztilis. 

_  _  451— 449    — •     Ides  of  May. 

—  —  449  — 443  or  400  Ides  of  December. 

—  —  400  —  probably  till  397,  Kalends  of  October. 

—  —  397  —  329  (pahaps  327),  Kalends  of  Quintilis. 

—  —327  —  223  unknown. 

_  _  223—153  Ides  of  March. 

—  —  153  —  till  the  end,  the  Kalends  of  January. 


The  day  on  which  the  consuls  entered  on  their 
office  determined  the  day  of  the  election,  though 
there  was  no  fized  rule,  and  in  the  earliest  times 
the  electiooB  probably  took  place  very  shortly  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  official  year,  and  the  same  was 
oecanonaDy  the  case  during  the  latter  period  of  the 
repiAlie.  (Lir.  zzzviii.  42,  zliL  28,  zliii.  11.) 
But  when  the  first  of  January  was  fized  upon  as 
the  day  for  entering  upon  the  ofiioe,  the  consulat 
comitia  were  usually  held  in  July  or  even  earlier, 
at  least  before  the  Kalends  of  Seztilis.  (Cic.  ad 
AM.  L 16 ;  Af  Fam,  viii.  4.)  Bnt  even  during  that 
period  the  day  of  election  depended  in  a  great 
measure  npon  Uie  discretion  of  the  senate  and  con- 
sals,  who  often  debyed  it  (Cic.  ad  AU.  il  20,  iv. 
16,^  Leg.  Man.  1.) 

Down  to  the  year  b.  c.  366,  the  consulship  was 
acoeasible  to  none  but  patricians,  but  in  that  year 
L.  Seztius  was  the  first  plebeian  consul  in  conse- 
qoenee  of  the  law  of  C.  Lidnius.  (Liv.  vL  42, 
viL  1.)  The  patricians  however,  notwithstanding 
the  law,  repeatedly  contrived  to  keep  the  plebeians 
out  (Lir.  viL  17,  18,  19,  22,  24,  28),  until  in 
B.  a  342  the  insurrection  of  the  army  of  Ci^ua 
was  followed,  amonff  other  important  consequences, 
by  the  firm  establishment  of  the  plebeian  consul- 
ship ;  and  it  is  even  said  that  at  that  time  a  ple- 
iMscttnm  was  passed,  enacting  that  both  consuls 
might  be  plebeians.  (Liv.  viL  42.)  Attempts  on 
the  part  of  the  patricians  to  ezclude  the  plebeians, 
occur  as  late  as  the  year  &  c.  297  (Liv.  z.  15 ; 
Cic.  Brmt.  14)  but  they  did  not  succeed,  and  it 
remained  a  principle  of  the  Roman  constitution 
that  both  consols  should  not  be  patricians.  (Liv. 
zzviL  34,  zzziz.  42.)  The  candidates  usually  were 
divided  into  two  sets,  the  one  desirous  to  obtain 
the  patrieiaDi  aoad  the  other  to  obtain  the  plebeian 


place  in  the  consulship  (m  mmhii  lotmm  peiebmi^ 
Liv.  zzzv.  10).  But  as  in  the  coarse  of  time  the 
patricians  were  thrown  into  ihe  shade  by  the  rising 
power  of  the  nobUet^  it  came  to  pass  that  both  con- 
suls were  plebeians.  In  &  c  215,  the  angurs  in- 
deed opposed  the  election  of  two  plebmans  (Liv. 
zziii  31) ;  bnt  not  long  after,  in  a  c.  172,  the  foot 
of  both  consuls  being  plebeians  actually  occurred, 
and  after  this  it  was  often  repeated,  the  ancient 
distinction  between  patricians  and  plebeians  fidling 
completely  into  oblivion. 

The  consulship  was  throughout  the  ropnblio 
regarded  as  the  highest  office  and  the  greatest 
honour  that  could  be  conferred  upon  a  man  (Cic. 
p.  PUmc  25  ;  PanL  Diac  p.  136  ;  Dionys.  iv.  76), 
for  the  dictatorship,  though  it  had  a  nuiyut  imperiMm^ 
was  not  a  regular  magistracy ;  and  the  censorship, 
though  Gonf<9red  only  upon  consulars,  was  vet  for 
infonor  to  the  consulship  in  power  and  influence. 
It  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  republic,  and  especially 
in  the  time  of  J.  Caesar,  that  the  consulship  lost  its 
former  d%nity ;  for  in  order  to  honour  his  finends, 
he  caused  them  to  be  elected,  sometimes  for  a  few 
months,  and  sometimes  even  for  a  few  hours.  (Sueton. 
Cbef.  76,  80,  ATero,  15  ;  Dion  Cass.  zliiL  46  ; 
Macrob.  Sat  iL  3.) 

The  power  of  &e  consuls  was  at  first  equal  to 
that  of  the  kings  into  whose  phuse  they  stepped,  with 
the  ezception  of  the  priestly  power  of  the  rez  sacro- 
rum,  which  was  detached  firom  it  Even  after  the 
Valerian  laws  and  the  institution  of  the  tribuneship, 
the  consuls  who  alone  wera  invested  with  the 
ezecutive^  retained  the  most  eztensive  powers  in  all 
departments  of  the  government  Bnt  in  the  gradual 
development  of  the  constitution,  some  important 
fonctions  wero  detached  fiom  the  consulship  and 

igned  to  new  officers.    This  was  the  case  fint 
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with  tliA  eeDfiii,  in  &  c.  443,  ftn  office  wliicli  at 
fint  wu  oolifined  to  holding  the  eensna  and  regii« 
taring  the  citisens  according  to  their  different 
flnHM,  bat  afterwaida  acquired  Tery  extensiTe 
powers  [CxNSoa.]  The  eecond  fiinetion  that  wai 
m  thii  manner  taken  from  the  conaali,  waa  their 
judicial  power,  which  wai  tranifemd  in  Bi  a  866, 
to  a  diitinet  magistracy  nnder  the  title  of  the 
praetonhip  f  Pbabtob]  ;  and  henceforth  the  con- 
sulf  appeared  as  judges  only  in  eztiaordinaiy  cases 
of  a  criminal  nature,  when  they  were  called  upon 
by  a  senatus  consultnm.  (Cie.  BmL  82  ;  Liv. 
zxziz.  17,  ftc^  zll  9.)  Bat,  notwithstanding  these 
curtailings,  the  oonsuUhip  sUll  continued  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  representatifeof  legal  power.  (Polyb. 
▼i  11  ;  Cic.  IM  Leg,  iii  8.) 

In  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  power  of  the  con- 
suls, we  must  in  the  outset  divide  it  into  two 
parU,  inasmuch  as  they  wars  the  highest  civil 
authority,  and  at  the  same  time  the  supreme  com- 
manders of  the  armies.  So  long  as  they  were  in 
the  city  of  Rome,  they  were  at  the  head  of  the 
goTomment  and  the  administration,  and  all  the 
other  magistrates,  with  the  exception  of  the  tribunes 
of  the  people,  were  subordinate  to  them.  They 
convoied  tne  senate^  and  as  presidents  conducted 
the  business ;  they  had  to  cany  into  efiect  the  de- 
crees of  the  senate^  and  sometimes  on  urgent  emer- 
gencies they  might  eren  act  on  tiieir  own  authori^ 
and  reraonsibilil^.  They  were  the  medium  through 
which  mreiffu  amurs  were  brought  before  the  senate ; 
all  despat<£es  and  reports  were  placed  in  their 
hands,  before  they  were  laid  before  the  senate ;  by 
them  foreion  ambassadon  were  introduced  into  the 
senate,  and  they  alone  carried  on  the  negotiations 
between  the  senate  and  foreign  states.  They  also 
couTened  the  assembly  of  the  people  and  presided 
in  it ;  and  thus  oondacted  the  elections,  put  legis- 
latire  measures  to  the  Tote,  and  had  to  cany  the 
decrees  of  the  people  into  effsct  (PolyK  ri.  12 ; 
CoMrriA ;  Sbnatusl)  The  whole  of  the  internal 
machinery  of  the  republic  was,  in  foct,  under 
their  superintendence,  and  in  order  to  nre  weight 
to  their  ezecutiTe  power,  they  had  the  right  of 
summoning  and  arresting  the  obstreperous  {voealio 
and  jMWMM,  Cie.  ta  VaL  9,  p,  Dom.  41),  which 
was  limited  only  by  the  right  of  appeal  from  their 
judgment  {provoeaHo)  ;  and  their  nght  of  inflicting 
punishment  might  be  exercised  even  against  in- 
ferior magistrates. 

The  outward  signs  of  their  power,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  means  by  which  they  exercised 
it,  were  twelve  lictors  with  the  fosces,  without 
whom  the  consul  never  appeared  in  public  (Liv. 
XXV.  17,  xxviL  27  ;  Val.  Max.  L  1.  §  9  ;  oomp. 
Idv.  vi  84,  xxxix.  12),  and  who  preceded  him  m 
a  line  one  behind  another.  (Liv.  xxiv.  44  ;  Val. 
Max.  ii.  2.  §  4.)  In  the  city,  however,  the  axes 
did  not  iqypear  in  the  fosces;  a  regulation  said 
to  have  been  introduced  by  Valerius  Publicola 
(Dionys.  v.  2;  19,  76,  x.  59),  and  which  is  in- 
timately connected  with  the  right  of  vppul  from 
a  consult  sentence,  whence  it  did  not  ^ply  to 
the  dictator  nor  to  the  decemvirs.  Now  as  the 
provocatio  could  take  place  onlv  within  the  dty 
and  a  thousand  paces  in  drcummrence,  it  must  be 
sumnsed  that  the  axes  did  not  apjMar  in  thefosces 
within  the  same  limits,  an  opinion  which  is  not 
contradicted  by  the  foot  that  tne  consuls  on  return- 
ing from  war  appeared  with  the  axes  in  their  fosces 
in  the  Campus  Martin^  at  the  TOj  fates  of  Rome ; 
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for  they  had  the  imperium  militare,  which 
as  soon  as  they  had  entered  the  city. 

But  the  powers  of  the  consuls  were  for  mote 
extensive  in  their  capacity  of  supreme  commanders 
of  the  armies,  when  they  were  without  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  ci^,  and  were  invested  with  the  full 
imperium.  Wnen  the  levying  of  an  army  was 
decreed  by  the  senate,  the  consuls  conducted  the 
levy,  and,  at  first,  had  the  appointment  of  all  the 
subordinate  officers  —  a  right  which  subsequently 
they  shared  with  the  people ;  and  the  soldien  had 
to  take  their  oath  of  alk^g^anoe  to  the  consuls. 
They  also  determined  the  contiqgent  to  be  foir- 
nished  by  the  allies  ;  and  in  the  province  assigned 
to  them  they  had  the  unlimited  administration, 
not  only  of  all  military  affiurs,  but  of  every  thing 
else,  even  over  lifo  and  death,  excepting  only 
the  conclusion  of  peace  and  treaties.  (Polyb.  vl 
12;  compare  ExBBcrrDB.)  The  treasury  was, 
indeed,  under  the  control,  of  the  senate ;  but  in 
regard  to  the  expenses  for  war,  the  consuls  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  bound  down  to  the  sums 
granted  by  that  body,  but  to  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  public  money  as  circumstances  re- 
quired ;  the  quaestors,  however,  kept  a  strict  ac- 
count of  the  expenditure  (Polyb.  vl  12,  13,  15  ; 
Liv.  xliv.  16).  But  when  in  times  of  need  money 
was  to  be  taken  from  the  aerarmm  iemdnu^  of 
which  the  keys  seem  to  have  been  in  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  consuls,  they  had  to  be  authorised 
by  a  senatos  consultom.  (Liv.  xxvii  10.)  In  the 
early  times,  the  consols  had  the  power  to  dispose 
of  the  boo^  in  any  way  they  pleased  ;  sometmMs 
they  distributed  the  whole  or  a  part  of  it  among 
the  soldiers,  and  sometimes  the^  sold  it,  and  de- 
posited the  produce  in  the  public  treasury,  which 
in  later  times  became  the  unial  practice. 

Abuse  of  the  consular  power  was  prevented, 
first  of  all,  by  each  of  the  consuls  being  demndent 
on  his  oollttigne  who  was  invested  with  equal 
riffhts  i  for,  if  we  except  the  provinces  abroad 
where  each  was  permitted  to  act  with  unlimited 
power,  the  two  consuls  could  do  nothing  unleaa 
both  were  unanimous  (Dionys.  x.  17  ;  Appian,Z>s 
BdL  (Xv.  ii  11),  and  against  the  sentence  of  one 
consul  an  i^ipeal  might  be  brought  before  his  col- 
league ;  nay,  one  consnl  might  of  his  own  accord 
put  his  veto  on  the  proceedings  of  the  other.  (Liy. 
ii  16,  27,  iii.  84  ;  Dionys.  v.  9  ;  Cic.  Ih  Leg,  iii. 
4.)  But  in  order  to  avoid  every  unnecessary  dia- 
pute  or  rivalry,  amngements  had  been  made  from 
the  first,  that  tiie  real  functions  of  the  office  should 
be  performed  only  by  one  of  them  every  alternate 
month  (Dionys.  ix.  43)  ;  and  the  one  who  was  in 
the  actual  exercise  of  the  consular  power  for  the 
month,  was  preceded  by  the  twelve  bctors,  whenne 
he  is  commonly  described  by  the  words /mms  fimi 
fiuon  eroML  (Liv.  viiL  12,  ix.  8.)  In  the  eariy 
times,  his  colleague  was  then  not  accompanied  by 
the  lictors  at  all,  or  he  was  preceded  by  an  ^^yfi"«!Fi^ 
and  the  lictors  followed  after  him.  (Cic.  IM  JU 
PM  iL  81  ;  Liv.  ii.  1,  iii  83 ;  comp.  Dionys.  y. 
2,  X.  24.)  As  regards  the  later  times,  it  is  certain 
that  the  consnl,  when  he  did  not  perform  the 
fimctions  of  the  office^  was  followed  by  the  twelve 
lictors  (Suet  Oaes.  20)  ;  when  this  custom  arose  is 
uncertain,  and  we  only  know  that,  in  the  time  ol 
Polybiui^  the  dictator  had  twenty-four  lietoia.  It 
is  commonly  believed,  that  the  consul  who  for  the 
month  being  performed  the  ftmctions  of  the  offlcs^ 
was  designated  as  the  amtid  mtgor  /  but  the  an- 
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ciBDtt  themielTeB  were  donbtfiil  as  to  whetKer  the 
tenn  applied  to  the  one  who  had  the  fiMoes,  or  to 
the  one  who  had  been  elected  fint  (Feft  p.  161 )  ; 
and  there  aeema  to  be  good  reason  tor  believing 
that  the  woid  major  had  refiBrenoe  onlr  to  the  age 
of  the  consul,  so  that  the  elder  of  the  two  was 
called  consul  major.  (Lir.  zxxvii  47  ;  Cic  Db 
lU  PmbL  iL  31  ;  VaL  Max.  iv.  1.  §  1  ;  Pint 
FtAL  12  ;  Dionys.  vi  57.)  Owing  to  the  respect 
paid  to  the  elder,  he  nresided  at  the  meeting  of 
the  senate  which  was  neld  immediately  after  the 
electioiL  (Li/,  iz.  8 ;  Gelliii%  ii  16.)  Another 
point  whidi  acted  as  a  check  upon  the  ezerdse  <^ 
the  eonsolar  poweiv  wis  the  certainty  that  after 
the  expixation  of  their  ofiioe  they  miffht  be  caDed 
to  aeconnt  for  the  manner  in  which  uiey  had  con- 
ducted themselTes  in  their  official  ci^wcity.  Many 
cases  are  on  record,  in  which  after  their  abdication 
they  were  accused  and  condemned  not  only  for  il- 
legal or  unconstitutional  acts,  but  also  for  mi^atunes 
in  war,  which  wen  ascribed  either  to  their  care- 
lemneas  or  want  of  ability.  (LiT.  ii  41, 62, 64, 61, 
m.  81,  jcxil  40l  49,  zzri.  2,  3,  zxtiL  34 ;  Cic. 
/>9.Vat./3tor.ii3;VaLMaz.Tiiil.  §4.)  The 
erer  increasing  anoganoe  and  power  of  the  tribunes 
did  not  stop  here,  and  we  not  unfrequently  find 
that  consols,  eren  during  the  time  of  their  office, 
were  not  only  threatened  with  punishment  and 
imprisonmant,  but  were  actually  subjected  to 
them.  (LiT.  It.  26,  t.  9,  zlii.  21,  SpiL  48,  66  ; 
C}cD9Ltg.m.9,mraLB  ;  VaL  Maz.iz.6.  §  2  ; 
Dion  Cass.  xxzriL  60,  xzzviiL  6,  zzxiz.  39.) 
Sometimes  the  people  themselves  oimosed  the 
consuls  in  the  exercise  of  their  power.  (LiT.  iL  66, 
69.)  Lastly,  the  consuls  were  dependent  upon  the 
ienatflk  [Sbnatu&]  There  occurred,  however, 
times  when  the  power  of  the  consuls  thus  limited 
by  repablicBn  institutions  was  thought  inadequate 
to  saTe  the  repnUie  irom  perils  into  which  she 
was  thrown  by  drcumstanoes  ;  and  on  such  ooca- 
iions  a  senatosconsultum  vidtrmd  or  darmi  uptnm 
<ww/st,  as  9Mrf  reiptiUiea  Juft  iiiiiatf  eapentf  oon- 
katd  npon  them  foil  dictatorial  power  not  re- 
stiained  either  by  the  senate,  the  people^  or  ^^ 
tribonei.  Jn  the  eariy  times,  such  senatus  con- 
salta  aie  rarely  mentioned,  as  it  was  customary  to 

rtint  a  dictator  on  such  emeigendes  ;  but  when 
dictUonhip  had  fallen  into  diiuse,  the  senate 
by  the  aboTO  mentioned  formula  iuTosted  the 
consols,    for  the  time,  with    dictatorial  power. 

[DnSTATOR.] 

On  entering  upon  their  office,  the  consuls,  and 
afterwards  the  praetors  also,  agreed  among  one 
another  as  to  the  bosineiB  wldch  each  had  to  look 
after,  so  that  every  one  had  his  distinct  iphere  of 
action,  which  was  tenoned  his  prmmeia.  The  or- 
dinary way  in  which  the  provinces  were  assigned 
to  each,  was  by  lot  {tortin  pnmmeiai)^  unless  the 
edllfli^ines  agreed  among  themselves,  vrithout  any 
SDch  means  of  decision  {emiqnrare  tmUr  m  prwm- 
tioM^  Lit.  rnv.  10,  xxx.  1,  xxxiL  8  ;  Cic.  od  Fam, 
i  9).  The  decision  by  lot  was  resorted  to  for  no 
other  reason  than  because  the  two  consuls  had 
equal  rights,  and  not,  as  some  belioTe,  because  it 
was  thereby  intended  to  leave  the  decision  to  the 
gods.  If  It  was  thought  that  one  of  the  consnls 
waa  eminently  qualified  for  a  particular  province, 
either  on  acoount  of  his  experience  or  perMmal 
character,  it  fieqnently  happened,  that  a  commis- 
■ion  was  giTen  to  him  estfra  sortan  or  es*tB  oniuMBi, 
L  it  hj  the  senate  and  without  any  drawing  of 
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lots.  (LiT.iii2,TiiL  16,  xxxvii.  1  ;  CicadAU.  is 
19  ;  comp.  Liv.  xxxv.  20,  xlL  8.>  In  the  earliest 
times,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  for  only 
one  of  the  oonsuli  to  march  out  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  and  for  the  other  to  remain  at  Rome  for 
the  protection  of  the  city,  and  to  carry  on  the  ad< 
ministration  of  the  civic  affiiin,  unless,  indct^d, 
wars  were  carried  on  in  two  different  quarters 
which  rendered  it  necesiary  for  both  consuls  to 
take  the  field.  (Dionys.  vL  24,  91  ;  comp.  Liv. 
iil  4,  22,  vil  38.)  Nay,  we  find  that  even  when 
Rome  had  to  contend  with  one  formidable  enemy, 
the  two  consuls  inarched  out  together  (Liv.  ii  44, 
iti.  8, 66,  viii.  6,  dec.)  ;  but  the  forces  were  equally 
divided  between  them,  in  such  a  manner  that  each 
had  the  command  of  two  legions,  and  had  the 
supreme  command  on  every  alternate  day.  (Polyb. 
iil  107,  110,  vi.  26  ;  Liv.  iv.  46,  xxii.  27,  41, 
xxviil  9  ;  oomp.  iii  70.) 

When  the  Roman  dominion  extended  beyond 
the  natural  boundaries  of  Italy,  the  two  consuls 
were  not  enough  to  undertake  the  administration 
of  the  nrovinces,  and  praetors  were  iqipointed  to 
undertake  the  command  in  some,  while  the  more 
important  ones  were  reserved  for  the  consuls. 
Hence  a  distinction  was  made  between  pnnmwuu 
emmJant  and  /wMtonoe.  (liv.  xli  8.)  [Pro- 
VINCIA.]  It  renuuned  with  the  senate  to  deter- 
mine into  which  provinces  consuls  were  to  be  sent, 
and  into  which  praetors,  and  this  was  done  either 
before  the  mapiisUates  actually  entered  upon  their 
office  (Liv.  XXX.  17),  or  after  it,  and  on  the  proposal 
of  the  consuls.  (Liv.  xxv.  1,  xxvi  28,  xxvii  7,  &c.) 
Upon  this,  the  magistrates  either  agreed  among 
themselves  as  to  which  province  each  was  to 
undertake^  or  they  drew  loSs,  firrt,  of  couree,  the 
consuls,  and  after  them  the  praetors  One  <rf  the 
laws  of  C.  (haochus,  however,  introduced  the  re- 
gulation, that  every  year  the  senate,  previous  to 
the  consular  elections,  should  determine  upon  the 
two  oonsohv  provinces,  in  order  to  avoid  partiality, 
it  being  yet  unknown  who  were  to  be  the  consuls. 
It  had  been  customarr  from  the  eariiest  times  for 
the  consuls  to  enter  their  province  in  the  year  of 
their  consulship,  either  at  the  very  beginning  or 
afterwards  ;  but  in  the  latter  period  of  the  republic, 
the  ordinary  practice  of  the  consuls  was  to  remain 
at  Rome  during  the  year  of  their  office,  and  to  go 
into  their  province  in  the  year  following  as  pro- 
consuls, until  at  length  in  &c.  63^  a  senatus  oon- 
sultnm,  and  the  year  after  a  law  of  Pompey 
enacted  that  a  consul  or  praetor  should  not  go  into 
any  province  tiU  five  yean  after  the  expiration  of 
their  office.  (Dion  Cass.  xL  46,  66.)  When  a 
consul  was  once  in  his  province,  his  imperium  was 
limited  to  it,  and  to  exercise  the  same  in  any  other 
province  was,  at  all  times,  considered  illegaL  (Liv. 
X.  37,  xxix.  19,  xxxi.  48,  xliiL  1.)  In  some  few 
cases,  this  rule  was  overlooked  for  the  good  of  the 
republic  (Liv.  xxvii  43,  xxix.  7.)  On  the  other 
hand,  a  consul  was  not  allowed  to  quit  his  pro- 
vince before  he  had  accomplished  the  purpose  for 
which  he  had  been  sent  into  it,  or  befwe  the  arrival 
of  his  successor,  unless,  indeed,  he  obtained  the 
special  permission  of  the  senate.  (Liv.  kzxvii  47.) 
Other  nmctions  also  were  sometimes  divided  be- 
tween the  consuls  by  lot,  if  they  could  not  agree, 
for  example,  which  of  them  was  to  preside  at  the 
consular  elections  or  those  of  the  censors  (Liv. 
xxiv.  10,  xxxv.  6, 20,  xxxix.  32,  xli  6),  which  of 
them  was  to  dedicate  a  temple  (Liv.  ii  8, 27),  ei 
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nomiiuite  a  dictator.  (Lit.  W.  26.)  So  long  as  the 
coniuli  bad  to  hold  the  census,  they,  undoubtedly, 
drew  lots,  which  of  them  oondtret  hutrwn^  and 
even  when  they  went  out  on  a  common  expedition, 
they  seem  to  have  determined  by  lot  in  what  di- 
rection each  should  exert  his  activity.  (Liv.  xlL 
18.) 

The  entering  of  a  consul  upon  his  office  wis 
connected  with  great  solemnities :  before  daybreak 
each  consulted  the  auspices  for  himself^  which  in 
the  early  times  was,  undoubtedly,  a  matter  of 
great  importance,  though,  at  a  later  period,  we 
know  it  to  have  been  a  mere  fonnality.  (Dionys. 
ii.  4,  6.)  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that 
whatever  the  nature  of  the  auspices  were,  the 
entering  upon  the  office  was  never  either  rendered 
impossible  or  delayed  thereby,  whence  we  must 
suppose  that  the  object  merely  was  to  obtain  &- 
vourable  signs  from  the  gods,  and  as  it  were  to 
place  under  the  protection  of  the  gods  the  office 
on  which  the  magistrate  entered.  After  the 
auspices  were  consulted,  the  consul  returned  home, 
put  on  the  toga  praeUtia  (Liv.  xxi.  63  ;  Ov.  ea 
Pont,  iv.  4.  25,  FatL  i.  81),  and  received  the 
salutatio  of  his  friends  and  tiie  senators.  (Dion 
Cass.  Iviii  5  ;  Ov.  e«  P<mi.  iv.  4.  27,  &c.)  Ac 
companied  by  these  and  a  host  of  curious  spectaton, 
the  consul  dad  in  his  official  robes,  proceeded  to 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol,  where  a  solemn 
sacrifice  of  white  bulls  was  offered  to  the  god. 
It  seems  that  in  this  procession,  the  sella  cuxulis, 
as  an  emblem  of  his  office,  was  carried  before  the 
oonsuL  (Ov.  Le.  iv.  4.  29,  &c,  9,  17,  &e. ;  Liv. 
xxi  63  ;  Cic.  De  Leg,  Agr.  ii.  34.)  After  this,  a 
meeting  of  the  senate  took  place,  at  which  tiie 
elder  (?  the  two  consuls  made  his  report  concern- 
ing the  republic,  beginning  with  matters  referring 
to  religion,  and  then  passing  on  to  other  affidrs 
(jr^mTB  ad  tmatim  de  nbua  dimmia  et  ktimanie, 
Liv.  vL  1,  ix.  8,  xxxvii.  1  ;  Cic.  ad  Qmr,  pott  Red. 
5.)  One  of  the  first  among  the  religious  things 
which  the  consuls  had  to  attoid  to,  was  the  fixing 
of  the  £niae  Latinae,  and  it  was  not  till  they  had 
perfi>rmed  the  solemn  sacrifice  on  the  Alban 
mount,  that  they  could  go  into  their  provinces. 
(Liv.  xxi  63,  xxii  1,  xxv.  12,  xUi.  10.)  The 
other  affiuzs  upon  which  the  consuls  had  to  report 
to  the  senate  had  refeience  to  the  distribution  of 
the  provinces,  and  many  other  matters  connected- 
with  the  administration,  which  often  were  of  the 
highest  importance.  After  these  reports,  the 
meeting  of  the  senate  broke  up,  and  the  members 
accompanied  the  consuls  to  their  homes  (Ov.  ev 
PotU.  iv.  4. 41),  and  this  being  done,  the  consuls 
were  installed  in  their  office,  in  which  they  had  to 
exert  themselves  for  the  good  of  their  country. 

Respecting  the  various  offices  which  at  different 
times  were  temjpoaurj  substitutes  for  the  consul- 
ship, such  as  the  dictatorship,  the  decemvirate, 
and  the  office  of  the  tribuni  militares  consulari 
potestate,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  separate 
articles.  Towards  the  end  of  the  republic,  the 
consulship  lost  its  power  and  importance.  Caesar, 
in  his  dictatorship,  gave  it  the  first  severe  blow, 
for  he  hinAelf  took  the  office  of  consul  along  with 
that  of  dictator,  or  he  arbitrarily  caused  persons  to 
be  elected,  who  in  their  actions  were  entirely  de- 
pendent upon  his  will  He  himself  was  elected  at 
first  fiir  five  years,  then  fiir  ten,  and  at  length  for 
Hfe.  (Saeton.  Caee.  76,  80  ;  Dion  Cass,  xlil  20, 
zliil  1,  46,  49 ;  Apgian,  De  BelLOk>.u.  106.) 
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In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  consular  power  waa 
a  mere  shadow  of  what  it  had  been  before,  and 
the  consuls  who  were  elected,  did  not  retain  their 
office  for  a  full  year,  but  had  usually  to  abdi- 
cate after  a  few  months.  (Dion  Oiss.  xlviii.  36, 
xliiL  46  ;  Lucan,  v.  399.)  These  irregularities 
increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  in  the  reign  of 
Commodns  there  were  no  less  than  twen^-five 
consuls  in  one  year.  (Lamprid.  Chmmod.  6  ;  Dion 
Cass.  Ixxii.  12.)  In  the  republican  time,  the  year 
had  received  its  name  from  the  consuls,  and  in  all 
public  documents  their  names  were  entered  to  marie 
the  year  ;  but  from  the  time  that  there  were  more 
than  two  in  one  year,  only  those  that  entered  upon 
their  office  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  were  re- 
garded as  eoMulee  ordmarii,  and  gave  their  names 
to  the  year,  though  the  suffecti  were  likewise 
entered  in  the  Fastu  (Suetoiu  DomU,  2,  Cfalb.  6, 
FtM.2;Senec.Z>0  7Va.iiL31  ;  Plin.Pam^.  38  ; 
Lamprid.  AL  Sen,  28.)  The  oonsules  ordinarii 
ranked  higher  than  those  who  were  elected  after- 
wards. The  dection  from  the  time  of  Tiberius  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  senate,  who,  of  course,  elected 
only  those  that  were  recommended  by  the  em- 
peror ;  those  who  were  elected  were  then  announced 
{renmtiaTe)  to  the  people  assembled  in  what  was 
called  comitia.  (Dion  Cass.  Iviii  20  ;  Plin.  Pameg, 
77  ;  Tac^mt.  iv.  68.)  In  the  hist  centuries  of 
the  empire,  it  was  customary  to  create  hononuy 
consuls  {flonetHee  konorarii)  who  were  chosen 
by  the  senate  and  sanctioned  by  the  emperor 
(Cassiod.  i  10  ;  Justin.  Nae.  Ixx.  80.  c.  1),  and 
consules  sufiecti  were  then  scarcely  heard  of  at  all, 
for  Constantino  restored  the  old  custom  of  appoint- 
ing only  two  consuls,  one  for  Constantinople^  and 
the  other  for  Rome,  who  were  to  act  as  supreme 
judfles  (under  the  emperor)  for  a  whole  year,  and 
besides  these  two  there  were  no  othen  except 
hoBoniy  consuls  and  oonsulares.  Although  the 
dignity  of  these  honorary  consuls  as  well  as  of  the 
oonsules  ordinarii  and  suffecti  was  merely  nominal, 
still  it  was  rmrded  as  the  highest  in  the  empire, 
and  was  sought  after  by  noble  and  wealthy  persons 
with  the  greatest  eagerness,  notwithstanding  the 
great  expenses  connected  with  the  office  on  ac- 
count of  the  public  entertainments  which  a  newly 
appointed  consul  had  to  give  to  his  friends  and  the 
people.  (Lydus,  De  Magistr,  ii  8  ;  Liban.  OraL 
8  ;  Symmach.  ii  64,  iv.  8,  x.  44  ;  Sidon.  Apollia. 
Eiriei,  ii  3  ;  Cassiod.  ii  2,  vi  1  ;  Procop.  DeBelL 
Pen.  i  25.)  Sometimes  the  emperors  tnemselves 
assumed  the  consulship  or  conferred  it  upon  im- 
perial princes.  The  last  consul  of  Rome  was  Deri- 
mus  Theodorus  Paulinus,  ▲.  d.  536,  and  at  Con- 
stantinople Flavins  Basilius  Junior,  in  a.  d.  541. 
After  that  time,  the  emperors  of  the  East  took  the 
title  of  consul  for  themselves,  until  in  the  end  it 
fell  quite  into  oblivion. 

The  official  functions  of  the  consuls  under  the 
empire  were  as  follows :  —  1.  They  presided  in  the 
senate,  though,  of  course,  never  without  the  sanction 
of  the  emperor ;  2.  They  administered  justice, 
partly  extra  otxUnem  (Tac.  Anm.  iv.  19,  xiii  4 ; 
GeU.  xiii  24),  and  partly  in  ordinary  cases,  such  as 
manumissions  or  the  appointment  of  guardians  (Am- 
mian.  Marcell  xxii  /  ;  Cassiod.  vi  1  ;  Sueton. 
Onii.  23  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  ix.  13)  ;  3.  The  letting  of 
the  public  revenues,  a  duty  which  had  formerly 
been  performed  by  the  censors  (Ov.  eat  PonL  iv.  5. 
19)  ;  4.  The  conducting  of  the  games  in  the  Circus 
and  of  public  solenmitiei  in  honoor  of  the  eaipem% 
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for  wUch  they  had  to  defiray  the  expenses  out  of 
Uieir  own  means.  (Soeton.  Nero^  4  ;  Juren.  xi 
193,  Ac.  ;  Cassiod.  Le^  and  iiL  39,  t.  42,  tL  10.) 
Some  emperon  indeed  granted  the  money  necessary 
for  sach  purposes  and  endeavoured  to  check  the 
growinff  extraragance  of  the  consuls,  but  these 
r^[nlation8  were  all  of  a  transitory  nature.  (Lam« 
prid.  AL  Sever,  43 ;  Vopisc.  AwnL  12 ;  Justin. 
Note,  105.)  Compare  besides  the  Tarious  works  on 
Roman  history,  K.  D.  HUUmann,  /Knn.  Onrndver- 
fiuaumff^  p.  125,  &C. ;  K.  W.  OiHtling,  Geeek.  der 
Riim,  StaeUtverf.  p.  269,  &c.,  and  above  all,  Becker, 
Handbrndi  der  Horn,  AUerth,  toL  iu  part  ii.  pp.  87 
—126.  [L.  S.] 

CONSULA'RIS,  throughout  the  time  of  the 
Roman  republic  signifies  a  person  who  has  been 
invested  with  the  consulship  ;  but  under  the  em- 
pire it  became  a  mere  title  for  the  higher  dass  of 
officetB,  who  thereby  obtained  permission  to  have 
the  insignia  of  a  consul,  without  ever  having  ac- 
tually been  consuls.  Hence  the  title  was  almost 
equivalent  to  that  of  an  **  honorary  consul  ^  {ooiumI 
htmcraruu;  Cod.  Theod.  vL  tit.  19.  s.  1,  vi  tit  2. 
•.2).  The  title  was  given  especially  to  generals,  as 
formerly  persons  after  their  consulship  had  usuidly 
undertaken  the  command  of  an  army  in  the  pro- 
vinces, and  in  many  instances  they  were  the  same 
as  the  Ic^ti  principis  or  the  magistri  militum. 
(Veget.  iL  9  ;  Dig.  3.  tit  2.  s. 2.)  It  was  furthera 
common  custom  established  even  by  the  first  em- 
perors to  give  togovemora  of  imperii  provinces  the 
title  of  consularis,  irrespective  of  their  ever  having 
been  consuls.  (Suet  Amff.  33,  Tib,  33,  Domii.  6  ; 
Ta&  Agric  8,  14,  40.)  Consularis  thus  gradually 
became  the  established  title  for  those  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  imperial  provinces. 
The  emperor  Hadrian  divided  Italy  into  four  re- 
gions, and  over  each  he  placed  an  officer  who  like- 
wise bore  the  title  of  consularis,  and  was  entrusted 
with  the  administration  of  justice  in  his  district, 
whence  he  is  firequently  cidled  Juridkme  (Spar- 
tian.  Hadr,  22,  with  the  note  of  Salmas.).  At 
Constantinople  the  title  was  given  to  the  super- 
mtendents  of  the  aquaeducts  (consulares  aquarum), 
who  had  to  see  that  all  public  and  private  places 
were  properly  supplied  with  water,  and  who  seem 
to  have  been  analogous  to  the  curatores  aquarum 
of  Rome.  They  are  firequently  mentioned  in  in- 
scriptions, and  also  in  the  Codex  of  Justinian  and 
Theodoaius.  [L.  S.] 

CONTRACTUS.    [Oblioationbs.] 

CONTROVE'RSIA.    [Judbx.] 

CONTUBERNA'LES  (cr^wjwi).  This  word, 
in  its  original  meaning,  signified  men  who  served 
in  the  same  army  and  lived  in  the  same  tent  It 
b  derived  from  tabema  (afterwards  iabernacidum\ 
which,  according  to  Festos,  was  the  original  name 
for  a  military  tent,  as  it  was  made  of  boards 
(fti&ii&w).  Each  tent  was  occupied  by  ten  soldiers 
(eonAidsnia&f),  with  a  subordinate  officer  at  their 
head,  who  was  called  deecamt^  and  in  later  times 
caput  eontKhermi,  (Veget  De  Re  MiL  il  8.  13  ; 
compare  Cic  Pro  Ligar,  7  ;  Hirt  Bell.  Alem,  16  ; 
Ihakenborch,  Ad  Lh,  v.  2.) 

Young  Romans  of  illustrious  fiunilies  used  to 
aocomnany  a  distinffuished  general  on  his  expedi- 
tions, or  to  his  provmce,  for  the  puipose  of  gaining 
mider  his  superintendence  a  practical  training  in 
the  art  of  war,  or  in  the  administration  of  public 
afiain,  and  were,  like  soldiers  living  in  the  same 
tenty  called  his  conhtbemalei,    (Cic  Pro  Ood,  30, 
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Pro  Plane,  11  ;  Suet  Cbes.  42  ;  Tacit  Agr,  5  ; 
Fiontin.  StraUg,  iv.  1.  11  ;  Plutarch.  Pomp,  8.) 

In  a  still  wider  sense,  the  name  amiwbermalee 
was  applied  to  persons  connected  by  ties  of  inti- 
mate mendship  and  living  under  the  same  roof 
(Cie.  Ad  Fam.  ix.  2 ;  Plm.  EjAtL  il  13)  ;  and 
hence  when  a  fi«e  man  and  a  slave,  or  two  daves, 
who  were  not  allowed  to  contract  a  legal  marriage, 
lived  together  as  husband  and  wife,  they  were 
called  eomttdMrnalet :  and  their  connection,  as  well 
as  their  place  of  residence,  eoMtvbemimm,  (Colum. 
xiL  1.  3,  i  8 ;  Petron.  SaL  96 ;  Tacit  HuL  I 
43,  iii  74.)  Cicero  {Ad  AU,  xiii.  28)  calls  Caesar 
the  oiMiteAsnMiAtf  of  Quirinus,  thenby  alluding  to 
the  fiut  that  Caesar  had  allowed  his  own  statue  to 
be  erected  in  the  temple  of  (Quirinus  (comp.  Ad 
AU,  xiL  45,  and  Suet  Oies.  76).  [L.  &] 

CONTUBE'RNIUBI.       [Contubxknai.b&  ; 

CONCVBINA.] 

CONTUS  (icorr^s,  from  mrrew,  I  prick  or 
pierce),  was,  as  Nonius  (xviii  24)  expresses  it,  a 
long  and  slzong  wooden  pole  or  stake,  with  a 

Jointed  iron  at  the  one  endL  (Virv.  Aen,  v.  208.) 
t  waa  used  for  various  purposes,  but  chiefly  as  a 
pmt-pole  by  sailors,  who,  in  shallow  water,  thrust 
It  into  the  ground,  and  Uius  pushed  on  the  boat 
(Hom.  Od,  ix.  287  ;  Virg.  2. «.  and  vi  302.)  It 
also  served  as  a  means  to  sound  the  depth  kX  the 
water.  (Featus,  e,  9,  PenonetaHo,  p.  214,  ed.  Miil- 
ler  ;  Donat  ad  TereKi,  ffee,  I  2.  2.)  At  a  later 
period,  when  the  Romans  became  acquainted  with 
the  huge  lances  or  pikes  of  some  of  the  northern 
barbarians,  the  word  ootUue  was  applied  to  that 
kind  of  weapon  (Yiig.  Aom,  ix.  510  ;  Tacit  HitL 
L  44,  iii.  27 ;  Lamprid.  Oommod.  13)  ;  and  the 
lonff  pikes  peculiar  to  the  Sarmatians  were  always 
designated  by  this  name.  (Tadt  HieL  I  79, 
AtmaL  vl  85 ;  Stat  AeUL  ii.  416 ;  Valer.  Flac 
vi.  1 62,  and  others)  [L.  8.] 

CONVENrRE  IN  MANUM.  [Matri- 
Momuif.] 
CONyENTI(yNE&  [0JILIOATIONB&] 
CONVENT  US  (a^o3o5,  ffvrowrla,  or  ffwa. 
ycoyii)  is  properly  a  name  which  may  be  given  to 
any  assembly  of  men  who  meet  fat  a  certain  pur- 
pose. (Paul.  I>ia&  pu  42,  ed.  MfUler.)  But  when 
the  Romans  had  reduced  foreign  conntries  into 
the  form  of  provinces,  the  word  ooimemhu  SMumed 
a  more  definite  meaning,  and  waa  applied  to  the 
meetings  of  the  provindals  in  certain  places  ap- 
pointed by  the  praetor  or  proconsul  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adnunistoring  justice.  (Cic.  m  Verr,  iL  20, 
24,  80,  iv.  29,  48 ;  Cic.  ad  Fam,  xv.  4  ;  Herat 
Sat,  17.  22;  Caes.  BeU.  €S».  il  21 ;  Hirt  BeU, 
Afr.  97.)  In  order  to  fiudlitate  the  administration 
of  justice,  a  province  was  divided  into  a  number 
of  districts  or  circuits,  each  of  which  was  likewise 
called  oonoMfiff,  firum^  or  juritdieth,  (Cic.  in 
Verr,  ii.  8,  66  ;  Plin.  ^.  x.  5  ;  Plin.  ff,  M  iiu 
1,  iv.  22,  V.  29.)  Roman  citizens  living  in  a  pro* 
vince  were  likewiM  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
proconsul,  and  accordingly  all  that  had  to  settle  any 
business  at  a  conventus  had  to  make  their  i^pear- 
ance  there.  The  tovnis  which  had  the  Jus  It»* 
licum,  had  magistrates  of  their  own  with  a  jiiris- 
dictio,  firom  whom  there  was  no  doubt  an  appeal 
to  the  proconsul.  At  certain  times  of  the  year, 
fixed  by  the  proconsul,  the  people  assembled  in 
the  chief  town  of  the  district  To  hold  a  con- 
ventus was  expressed  by  oonvenlui  agere^  peragere^ 
forum  agere,  iyopaiovs  (sc  ilfi4pas)  a7ciy,  &c 
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(Cm.  flva  OalL  i  64,  t.  1,  nii.  46  ;  Act  Aport. 

lix.  SB.)    At  tnch  a  canmitiu  litigut  putiei 


jndgei  b 


,    „  M  Eram  the  toDTeDtiu,  generallf  from  unang 
tha  RoniBiu  retidmg  in  lIiB  prtmnce,  to  trj  tbtir 
cuues.   (Ctc.  M  Var.  iL  13,  Ac ;  Nichohr,  Hitt. 
Rom.  tdL  iU.  p.  732.)    The  pncoanl  hiiuel' 
■id«d  at  the  triaU,  and  pronoaneed  tha  mi 
according  to  the  Tien  of  the  jndgaa,  who  wars  hii 
aiKuon  {cauiliam  oi  amiUiaru).     Aa  the  [«>- 
coiuu]  hod  to  aury  on  all  offlcLBl  procaedingi  ' 
tha  Latin  Unguags  (VaL  Max.  ii.  2.  2),  he  w 
slwap  Bttendcd  bj  on  iDteipretH',    (Cic  in  Vet 
iii.  37,  ad  Fam.  liiL  fi4.}  Tliw  coDTonta*  a;^ 
to  hare  beau  gaieiallj  held  after  the  pncoiii 
had  aeltled  ths  militarj  aSun  of  the  proiioM ; 
least  when  Caefiti  mi  proMDiol  of  Oaul  he  made 
it  a  regular  practice  to  hold  the  eoaventui  after 
hii  armiee  had  retired  to  their  viDter-qaarlenb 
In  the  time  of  the  onperon  ceitaio  towi 
each  pTDTioee   vere  appointed  aa    tha   lea 
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poratjon,  and  repnaenting  tha,  Roman  peoplo  in 
their  diitrict  oc  town  ;  and  it  ma  fnun  amiaig 
iheae  that  procounila  geuerall;  took  their  auiit- 
anti.  Such  corpontiODi  an  repcaledlf  mentioned, 
u,  fat  ejmmple,  at  SjracuM  (Cic  m  Ftrr.  iL  13, 
29,  iii.  13,  If.  2£,  31,  t.  36,  Ac),  Caou  (Caee. 
Di  BrU.  Gv.  L  14  ;  Cic  p.  SsA  *),  SJona  (Caei. 
fit  BilL  Cm.  iiL  9),  Poteoli  (Cic  n  Vm.  S\ 
and  Cordaba  (Caei.  D»  BtU.  Ok  ii.  I»;  comp. 
PllOVlNCIA.)  [US,] 

•CONVI'VIUM.     [STKroBiDK.] 

COOPTA'RE.    [CoLiMioi..] 

CO'PHINUS  ((li^ini,  EngL  a^\  a  lalga 
kind  of  wicket  basket,  made  of  willow  bnnchea 
(Hoer.  Att  and  Heajch.  t,  e.  'A^ixu)  From 
Ariilophanea  {Av.  1323)  it  would  *eem  that  it 
wai  oied  bj  the  Oreeki  aa  a  baiket  or  cage  for 
birda.  The  Rooians  uied  it  for  agriesltunu  utr- 
poKs,  and  Columella  (li.  3.  p.  460,  ed.  Bip.)  in 
dncribing  a  method  of  procuring  eod;  mcmiibera, 
aayi,  that  they  iboold  be  eown  in  well  manured 
•oil,  kept  in  a  cophinn^  eo  that  in  tUi  csae  we 
have  to  coniider  it  aa  a  kind  of  portable  hot^bed. 
Juvenal  {SaL  iii.  14,  and  vi.  6t2\  when  apeaking 
of  tbs  Jewa,  uiea  the  eipreaaioii  topUiau  tt 
/btnum  (a  tmu  of  haj),  figuratiTelf  to  dedgnate 
their  high  degree  of  poverty.  [CaRBiB.]     [L.S.] 

C0HBI3,  diiK.  CO'RBULA,  CORBICULA, 
a  baikct  of  very  pemliar  form  and  common  oie 
among  the  RomanB,  both  fbc  agiicoltaial  and  other 
purpoKs.  It  was  made  of  oaien  twilled  together, 
andwaaofa  conical  otpyramidalihapc  (Var.£.£. 
V.  139,  ed.  Mlillec;  leidor.  Orv.ix.9i  Cic  pro 
ScJt  38  ;  Ov.  MA  liv.  643;  Plant  ^at  ii.  7.  4  ; 
Suet  fier.  19.)  A  baaket  aniweiing  predady 
to  thia  deacription,  both  in  form  and  material,  ia 
■till  to  be  aesn  in  eveiyday  n»  among  the  Cun- 
pnniim  pcavntiy,  which  is  called  in  the  language 
of  the  countiy  "  la  corbella,"  a  tepretentation  of 
which  ii  intndutcd  in  the  lower  portion  of  the 
aimeicd  woodcut  The  hook  attached  to  it  by 
a  Btring  ia  for  the  purpoae  of  auipendini;  it  to  a 
branch  of  the  tree  into  which  the  man  climbi  to 
pick  hii  orangea,  lemeni,  olirea,  or  figs.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  woodcut  (Aatidatit  di  Br- 
aiime,  torn,  ill  'av.  23)  i^ireaenti  a  Roman  bra. 


in  vUeh  a  bnainf  man,  in  the  ihapa  of  ■  dwaif- 
iah  ntyr,  ia  aeen  with  a  pole  (loiAAa)  acnaa 
hii  ihmldo',  to  each  end  of  which  ii  mupendad  a 
baiket  reiembling  in  enty  n^eet  the  rMTtiynUji 
ooiM&i ;  all  which  coinddencca  of  name,  form, 
and  deaciiption  leaie  no  doubt  aa  to  the  identity 
of  the  term  with  tha  object  npteaented.      [A.  R.] 


CORBI'TAE,  merchantmen  of  the  laiger  daaa, 
ao  called  beouae  thej  bung  out  a  eoiiit  at  the 
mait-head  Ibt  a  iign.  (Featu  ;  Nonini,  i.  v.) 
They  were  alio  termed  onarorui/  and  hence 
Plautui,  in  order  to  deiignate  the  Toiacioui  ap- 
petita  of  Mine  women,  aajt,  "  Corbitam  dbi 
•e  poarant"  (Cbi.  iv.  1.  20).  They  were 
for  their  heavy  build  and  iluggiah  aailina 
(LudL  ap.N<M.i.v.Corbitat:  Plant  /"oea-iii 


packet!  {aetwaiata,  ad  AIL  xvi.  6).        [A.  R.] 
CORDAX  (iiJpSat).     [CHoncra,  260,  a.] 
CORNI'CINES.    [AiNiAToua.] 
CORNICULA'RII.     [Emrcitus.] 
CORNU.     [ExiBcrruB.] 
CORNU,  a  wind  initntment,  anciently  made  of 
horn,  hut  afteiwardi  of  bran,    (Vatr.  £.£.t.  117, 
ed.MUllei.)  AccDrdingtoAthenaeuifiv.  p.l84,a.) 
it  wai  an  invention  of  the  Etmicana.     Like  the 
Av&a,  it  differed  &om  the  tSiia  in  being  a  larger 
lad  more  poweifiil  inatmraent,  and  &am  the  Imba 
itaelf^  in  being  curved  nearly  in  the  ibape  of  a  C, 
with  a  croai-piecc  to  iteady  the  inatnmient  for  the 
conieniencs   of  the   performer.     In   Oreek   it  ia 
called  •rrpayyihit  ttiKtr/i.     It  had  no  itopplea  or 
plngi  to  adjoit  the  icale  to  any  partinlar  mode 
(Buniey<i   Hitt.  if  Afanc,    toL  L  pi  5t8)  ;  the 
entire  aeriea  of  notei  irai  prDdocsd  without  keys 
or  holei,  by  the  modification  of  the  breath  and 
the  lipi  at  the  moiith[Hcce.     Probably,  from  the 
dncription  given  of  il  in  the  poeta,  it  wu,  like 
"  ■        '       ,  an  octave  lower  than  the  tmmpet 
I,  which  originally  meant  a  aignal, 
rather  than  the  muiical  initrmnent  which  gan  the 
■ignal,  waa  viually  tounded  with  the  cDma. 
Sonuit  rcfleio  claaiicum  coinn, 

adanco  itriduloa  cantui 

(Sen.  (M.  7a4.) 


PMn  vfckk  lina  m  tan 

th>  oonw  ud  anu,  H  Emm  Otid  (Afatam.  L  98) 

we  iMtD  thU  botnoi  the  laba  and  sorH — 

"  N«i  tala  diracti,  noo  auu  cemiu  flezL" 
The  foEowiiig  woodcut,  taken  ErDm  Butbolini  (Dt 


COROLLA.    [CouHA.] 

CORCKNA  (orJ^itfoi),  k  crowa,  that  i%  ■ 
dicnlar  onument  of  metal,  Uaiei,  at  thmitt, 
worn  bj  the  aucieali  rmuid  the  h«d  or  mck,  and 
mcd  ■•  a  featiTe  aa  well  ■•  fbnatal  deeontiui,  and 
ai  a  reward  of  talent,  militai;,  or  dbtbI  [nwev, 
and  dril  worth.  It  iudadei  tha  (fnonjmei  of 
the  ^edei,  for  which  it  la  often  nied  aiaotalel;, 
rnfUnt,  vrifei,  im^araifia,  eonUa,  iirtaB,  a 
garland  or  wieath. 

Jodging  from  Homei'i  iQeoee,  it  doee  not  ap- 
pear to  hare  been  adopted  amraigM  the  Orteki  of 
Ihe  heroic  agei  ai  a  reward  of  merit,  nor  aa  a 
feitiTe  decondon ;  for  it  i>  not  mentioned  amongit 
the  Inrniiea  of  the  delicate  Phaeaciau,  nor  of  ue 
■aiton.  Bat  a  golden  crown  deoorata  the  head 
of  Vemu  in  the  bTinn  to  that  goddeai  (1  and  7). 

It*  Ent  introdDction  H  an  honorary  reward  ia 
attrtbntable  to  the  athletic  gama,  in  tome  of  which 
it  wai  beitowed  aa  a  prize  npon  the  Tietor  (Plin. 
B.  N,  IT.  39  ;  Pindar.  Olsiiip.1T.  3G),  bom  whence 
it  wai  adopted  in  the  Roman  circiu.  It  wb>  the 
only  one  contended  lor  bj  the  Spartana  in  their 
lynmaatic  conteit^  and  waa  worn  by  them  wbsi 
going  to  tatlle. 

The  Romani  refined  upon  the  pracUce  of  the 
Gtm^  aod  invented  •  great  lanety  of  crowni 
formed  of  diflarant  ■"«'-"»'■,  each  with  a  KpaTale 
anieUa^on  and  appropriated  to  aparticolar  pnrpoae. 
We  poceed  to  enanMiate  dieie  and  their  proper- 
tie^  ntdnding  in  the  aame  detail  an  aceoont  of  the 
carrtneoding  onea,  when  any,  in  Qreece. 

L  Coaona  OBaiDioNu.iR.  Among  the  hmoiary 
oowna   bcatowed   by  the  Ronuuu  for  military 
aduereniBnta,  the  moit  diffionlt  of  attainment,  and 
the  one  which  confened  the  higheat  hononr, 
""" '  '^'     'j^  preaenlid  by  "  "  '  " 


the  liege.  It  waa  made  of  grau,  or  weed*  anc 
wild  flower*  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxii.  7\  thence  called 
aroma  gratama  (PMb.  H.y.  iiiL  4),  and  imMU- 
aea  tJimdiomala  (Ut.  vii.  S7},  gathered  from  the 
ipot  on  which  the  beleagnered  army  had  been 
encloaed  (P!in.  t  c  ;  Ad.  Gell,  i.  6  i  Fatni, 
1.  D.  Oidiiiomalii)  ;  in  alluiion  to  a  cuilom  of  the 
early  agea,  in  which  the  Tanqiiiahed  portr  in  a  con. 
teat  of  etrength  or  a^lity  plucked  a  hnndfiil  of  grua 
from  the  meadow  where  the  itmggle  took  place, 
ind  gftTe  it  to  hii  opponant  aa  a  ^en  of  nctoiy. 


CORONA.  U» 

(AoL  OeU.  T.  6 ;  Plin.  H.  /f.  ziii.  4  ;  PefOa, 
:v.OUidicma/it ;  Serr.  ad  Yirg.  Am.  TiiL  12a) 
A  lilt  irftbe  few  Romana  who  gained  thia  hcooor 
ii  giran  by  Plmy  {H.  M  niL  4,  4).  A  nne- 
»en«ian  d  the  amm  gramima  a  mlmdiKcd  ia 
the  aimaxed  woodcut.  (Gnickard,  De  Aidiqmt 
TrimifUt,  p.  S66  ;  compare  Hardooin,  ai  FSit. 
W.JV.  1.68). 


IL  CoBONa  CiTlc^  the  aecond  In  hoaonr  aod 
important  <Plin.  H.  N.  itL  8),  wai  pnaentsd  to 
tha  ioldier  who  had  ptsaeiTed  the  life  of  a  Roman 
dtiaen  in  butla  (AoL  OeU.  t.  6)  and  therafbn 
aeoompaiued  wi^  ^  inicription  Oi  tKtm  mnalam 
(Senec.  Clam.  L  26).  It  ww  originally  made  af 
tha  Um,  afterwardi  of  the  macahi,  and  finally  of 
the  fiHRW  (Plin.  H.  N.  itL  i),  three  diSereot 
aorta  of  c«k,  the  reason  ta  which  choice  t*  ex- 
^ained  by  Plntaieh  (QucX.  Rom.  p.  Ifil,  ed 
Reiak.).    It  ia  reprcwnlad  in  the  next  woodcat. 


Aa  the  potieiiion  of  thia  crown  woi 
hononr,  ita  attainment  waa  mlricti 
ie*ete  rqialatinna  (Plin.  H.  N.  itL 

the  following  combinBtioni  nnat  hari 
Red  belore  a  claim  waa  allowed :  — ' 


1    by  Tcrj 
S),  ao  that 


bBtt]e,akiii 

hi*  opponent,  and  maintained  the  KTound  on  which 
the  action  took  place.  The  teMimony  of  a  third 
party  waa  not  admiiaible  ;  the  peraon  reecned 
mntt  himadf  pnclaim  the  fact,  which  incnaied 
the  difficulty  m  attainment,  aa  tbe  Roman  HildieF 
wni  commonly  nnwilling  to  adinowltidga  hia  obli- 
gntion  to  the  prowtaa  of  a  comiEde,  nid  to  abow 
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him  that  defueoca  which  ha  would  be  oompdled 
to  pajiohupraKTrariftbeclaiin  irara  alabbahtd. 
(Cic.  Pro  PUma.  30.)  Origin»llj,  therefiae,  the 
Bonma  emca  mu  pieHDl«d  bj  the  mcaed  Kildier 
(AuL  GelL  t.  G  ;  Pol^h.  tL  37).  after  the  dum 
had  beea  Ihoranghlf  iiiT«tigated  h;  the  trihone 
who  comp«11ed  a  relucUnt  put;  lo  come  fcmracd 
and  give  hi<  evidence  {Poljb.  t  a)  ;  bnt  i 
Ihe  empire,  when  the  prince  wai  the  fonntaiL 
whence  all  hononre  emanated,  the  dm  crewi 
DO  longer  receiied  from  the  hand*  of  the  p 
whose  pre«ervBtion  it  rewarded,  bat  from  the  (oioce 
bimael^  or  hii  delegate.  (Tacit.  Amu.  it.  '" 
compare  iiL  2.) 

Th«  preaemliDD  oT  the  lilt  of  an  all;, 
though  he  were  a  king,  would  not  cuifer  a 
cient  title  foi  Ibe  civic  crown.  When  ouce  ob- 
tajned,  it  might  alwaf*  be  worn.  The  toldiar  who 
had  icqaired  it,  had  a  place  reterred  next  I 
KDBle  at  all  the  puUic  ipedaclia  ;  and  the;,  at 
well  aa  the  rest  of  the  compan;,  roH  up  npon  bii 
entmnce.  He  wai  freed  from  all  public  buithent, 
at  were  alao  hii  &tber,  and  hii  paternal  grond- 
btber  ;  and  the  pemn  who  owed  hii  liTe  lo  him 
waa  bound,  arer  after,  lo  cheriih  hii  preaerrer  ai 
a  parent,  and  aSbrd  him  all  inch  offices  a*  wei« 
due  from  a  eon  to  bii  hther.  (Poljb.  iL  37  ;  Cic 
PnPlaKi.30;  Plin.  ff.  M  iH  fi  ;  Aul  Cell.  v.  8.) 

A  few  of  the  principal  penona  who  gained  thia 
reward,  are  enumeialed  in  the  (allowing  paa- 
■igei:"Plin.H;MTil29,iTi.6;  Lit.  tL  20  ; 
I.  46;  L.  Oelliut  Publicola  pnpoaed  lo  confer  It 
upon  Cicero  for  having  detected  and  anahed  the 
canipiiac;DfCBtiline(AnLael].T.6);  and  among 
the  honoan  balowed  open  AagoMtai  b;  the  aeuate, 
it  waa  decreed  that  ■  civic  odiri  ihonld  be  lai- 
pended  from  the  top  of  bit  houe  (Dtim  Caaa  liiL 
16  1  Val.  Mai.  iL  i.fim.  ;  Ovid.  FiuL  L  614,  it. 
953,  T^uL  iiL  I.  6  ;  Senec.  CUn.  L  26  ;  Suet. 
Odig.  IS,  compaie  Oamd.  17,  T&.  2G)  ;  hence  a 
crown  of  oak  laavei,  with  the  inacrqilioa  ab  dm 
tenaloi,  ii  frvquenti;  leen  on  the  reverae  of  the 
Auguitaa  medati,  ai  alao  on  thoae  of  Oalha,  Vi- 
Iflliiu,  Veipaiian,  Trajan,  Ac,  ihowing  that  the; 
likewise  a»uincd  to  themie liei  a  umibiT  hoDonr. 

III.  CoHONA  Navalis  or  RoBTtiATa,  called 
alao  CLAaeica.  (Ve!L  Pat.iL  SI.)  It  ii  difficult 
M  determine  whether  theie  ware  two  diiCinct 
crowns,  or  enl;  two  denominationa  for  the  wme 
one.  Virgil  ( jai.  viii.  684)  unitea  both  tenni  in 
one  aentence,  "  Tempoia  mamU  fulgent  roMtrata 
corona.*'  But  it  aeemi  piubable  that  the  fbnner, 
beflidea  being  a  generic  term,  wai  iuTerioi  in  dignit; 
to  tbe  tatter,  and  given  to  the  lailor  who  lint 
boarded  an  enem;-|  ibifi  (Plin.  H.N.  an.  3)  ; 
whereai  the  latter  waa  given  to  a  commander  who 
dntrojed  the  whole  fleet,  or  gained  an;  voy 
■ignal  victor;.  H.  Agtippa  ti  nid  tn  have  been 
the  finlpetaon  who  received  ihehouooi  of  a  naval 
down,  which  wai  conferred  upon  him  on  hii  con- 
queit  of  3ei.  Pompeiui  in  a.  c  36  ;  though,  ac- 
cording to  other  authoritici,  H.  Vairo  wai  the  Gnt 
who  obtained  it  f:nm  Pompeiui  Uagnui.  (Comp. 
VelLPaL  l.e.;  LiT.  £^  129 ;  Dion  Caaa.  ilix. 
14 ;  AuL  OeU.  T.  6  ;  Senec  Da  Ben.  iiL  32 ; 
Vatat,  t-v.  Navalu  Otftnu;  Plin./T.iV.  viiL  31, 
xn.  4  ;  SoeL  C&W.  17.)  At  aU  eventa,  they 
were  both  made  of  gold  f  and  one  at  Iraat  (rtnlrala) 
decorated  with  the  baaluof  ibips  like  the  roKm  in 
the  foium  (Plin.  ivi.  4),  ai  icen  in  a  medal  of 
Ajripfa  ;  the  other  (aonlii),  with  a  repreaentation 


got  hii  trireme  £rit  (quipped,  and  at  othen  upon 
the  captain  who  had  hii  veaael  in  the  but  order. 
(Dem.  Dt  Oenm.  Pn^.  Nae.  pp.  278,  279.  ed. 
SchaeStf.) 

IV.  CoaoNa  Hubalis.  The  fint  man  who 
aaled  tbe  wall  of  a  beiieged  cit;  waa  preMnled 
b;  hit  commander  with  a  mural  cnwn.  (Aul.  OelL 
-  '  *  ;  LiT.iivL4S.)  It  wai  made  of  gold,  and 
eti  (mripniBi,  AuLOell.  ^  c), 
the  next  woodcut  {Onichard 
D*  jJaAf.  Triumflt.  p,  26S}  ;  and  ben^  one  of  tha 
higfaeat  orden  of  mUitar;  decoraticcia,  wai  not 
awarded  to  a  claimant  nnUl  after  a  itrict  investi- 
gation.   (Liv.  L  e.  ;  compare  Sort.  Aug.  26.) 


Cjbele  ii  a]wa;i  rtpnaented  with  thii  crown 
upon  her  head  (Lneret.  it.  607,  610  ;  Ovid.  Fa*. 
1.  2IS  ;  oompaiv  Virg.  Aat.  i.  2£3,  vL  786)  ; 
iu(  in  the  woodeal  annexed  (Cajlua,  AaciHiI 
i'A»tiq.  ToL  T.  pi.  3)  tbe  form  of  tha  crown  ia 
rer;  ramatkab]*,  for  ilindudei  the  whole  tower  aa 
veil  ai  the  tnrrata,  thni  affiirding  a  curiona  tpecimen 
ot  the  ancient  ft;le  of  IbilificstiDa. 


V.  CoKONA  CAaTRBHBiB  Or  VaLLAnis.  The 
iint  (oldier  who  lurmonnted  the  ooCmi,  and  foned 
trance  into  the  enem;*!  amp,  waa,  in  like 
er,  presented  with  a  golden  crown,  called 
.  c<»f>««w  or  ojUotU  (AuL  OeU.  t.  6  ; 
ire  VaL  Max.  L  6.  £  6},  which  waa  onM- 
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mniwd  wHh  the  pkliudn  (voUi)  lued  in  farming 
u  entRnclunail,  as  rcpnaented  in  the  anneTed 
woodcut.     (OuichinL  De  Aatiq.  Trim^  p.  266.) 


VI.  Corona  TBiT]MPicii.iii.   Then  were  three 
■ofti  of  triamphal  crowiu,  the  fint  of  which  wu 

trimnpli.  It  w«  nude  with  laurel  or  hay  leaTcs 
(Anl.  Oell.  I.  6  ]  Ovid.  FimL  IL  a  81  i  TihnlL  l 
7. 1),  which  plant  ii  freqaently  met  with  on  the 
BoeieDt  eoiai,  both  with  the  berrie*  and  wilhont 
ihem.  It  WH  the  lalier  kind,  according  to  Plinj^ 
{H.  N.  XT.  39),  which  wai  ued  in  the  triumph, 
u  is  ahowD  in  the  anncTed  voodcnt,  from  a  medal 
which  comnMmoialei  -  the  ParUuan  triumph  of 
Vmtidkt,  the  linitenant  of  Anion;.  Being  the 
nuei  bonourable  of  the  three,  it  ma  lermed  imrra 
aiymt  (Ln.  TiL  13)  and  hh^w  conma  trimift, 


Tbeaecood  one  wii  of  sold,  often  enriched  with 
*eweti,  which  being  too  laive  and  maiaiTe  to  be 
wiRi,  wai  held  oTer  the  held  of  the  general  during 
hk  tfioniph,  by  a  pablic  officer  ((cmf  ptttiaii, 
Jdt.  SoL  I.  41).  Thia  crawn,  ai  wdl  ■■  the 
loiner  one,  wai  preaented  to  the  TictoTHnu  general 
by  hii  arm;. 

The  third  kind,  likeviu  of  gold  and  gnat 
•aloe,  wae  tent  «•  prewnti  (ran  the  p«mnc«  to 
the  commander,  ai  won  a*  a  trimnpli  had  been 
decreed  to  him  (Pint.  AaiaL  PamL  34),  and  tben- 
fcre  they  were  alio  termed  proiMciaJa.  (TertnlL 
DtCorom.  MiL  c.  IS.)  Id  the  earl;  agei  of  the 
repnhlie,  the«  wen  gntoiloiu  preaenti,  but  nib- 
■eqnentl;  they  were  exacted  aa  a  tribute  midv  the 

entitled  but  thoae  to  whom  a  triumph  had  been 
decreed.  The  cnalom  of  preeenting  golden  oowni 
bna  the  ptDTincei  to  Tictoiioni  general*  waa  tike- 
wiie  In  DBc  traong  the  Oreeki,  tor  ther  were  pro- 
fliaely  latiihed  upon  Alexander  after  nil  conqntat 
of  Dandna  (Alhen.  liL  p.  £39,  a)  ;  and  the 
Roman*  probably  bomwrd  the  cuatom  from  the 
Oreeka.  [AirRUH  Cokonariu"-] 
VII.  CokONiOvALiBwaaanothcrciown  of  leu 
n,  appropriated  atdely  to  conunanden 
n  to  UOM  who  nvclj  dMemdan  on 
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which  happened  when  the  war  «»  not  dalr  i 
clared,  or  wai  carried  on  againvt  a  Tery  inferi 
force,  or  with  penoni  not  coniidered  bj  the  bt' 
of  nationa  aa  lawful  enemiea,  mch  ai  alarei  k 
{Hiatee  ;  or  when  the  Tictoiy  wai  obtained  withe 
danger,  diScolty,  or  bloodibed  (Aul.  Qell.  t.  i 
Fe*nii,  *.  c.  Ovatii  Coroma)  ;  on  which  accaont 
wai  made  of  myrtle,  the  ihmb  Mcred  to  Veni 
"  Qnod  non  JVortno,  led  qnaii  Vanrii  qaidi 
Iriumphue  foret."  (Au!.  OvIL  L  e. ;  Plut  Mam 
22  ;  eompace  Plin.  tt.N.  XT.  39  ;  Ditny.  1.41 
The  myrtle  crown  ii  ihown  in  the  woodcnl  a 
fd,  from  a  medal  of  Angnilut  CaeMT. 


VIll.  Corona  Olbaoina.  Thii  wai  Ufcewiu 
an  honorary  wreath,  made  of  the  olire  leaf,  and 
conferred  upon  the  eoldten  aa  well  ai  their  com- 
manden.  Accarding  to  Geltiui  (r.  6),  itwaigirai 
to  any  penon  or  peraont  through  vhoie  initru- 
monttUily  a  triumph  had  been  obtained,  but  when 
they  were  not  penonally  prpient  in  the  action.  It 
ii  r^ireaented  in  the  next  woodcot,  bom  a  medal  of 
Lepidni,  and  wat  conferred  both  by  Aaguitoi  and 
the  aenate  npan  the  toldieiy  no  leTerKl  occaaiona, 
(Dion  Caii.  xlii.  14,  xlTi.  40.) 


Golden  crowna,  withoni  any  particular  deaigna- 
tioD,  were  frequently  pneented  out  of  cempliment 

by  one  indiridaal  to  another,  and  by  a  genenl  ts 
a  soldier  who  had  in  any  way  diitingniued  him- 
aelC     (Liv.  tiL  10,  37,  i.  44,  xix.  Ifi.) 

The  Qreeki  in  general  made  but  little  dk  of 
crowna  ai  rewardi  of  Talonr  in  the  earlier  and 
better  petiodi  of  their  hiitory,  except  ai  priis  in 
the  atbletic  conteata  ;  but  preTiooi  to  the  time  of 
Alexander,  crowni  of  gold  were  profuaely  diatri- 
buted  among  the  Atheniani  at  ImC,  for  cTeiy 
trlflinl  feat,  whether  ciril,  naral,  or  miiilary 
(Aeicb.  c.  Cteripi. ;  Dem.  Dt  Om».  paMtim), 
which,  thongh  laviibed  without  much  diic ' 
tionaifir  aaregarda  the  character  of  the  re 


porttM,  wan  Mill 
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ibjecKd   to 


wbich  th^  wen  conlerRd.  liie;  couJd  Dot  ba 
premted  but  in  the  poblis  uiembliei,  and  with 
the  coniciit,  that  ii  by  luflnigB,  of  the  people,  o 
b;  the  eeiutan  in  thur  eoimcil,  or  by  the  tribei 
to  Uieii  own  monben,  or  by  Iba  (vmai  to  man- 
ben  of  their  own  Iwui.    Accardisg  lo  the  itale- 


mnhly,  nor  the  lenton  except  in  the  lenata- 
booM  ;  nor,  ■oeordinf;  to  the  nme  anthority,  in 
the  thtaln,  which  ie,  hawerer,  doued  by  De- 
EDoathenea  i  nor  at  tbe  pnblic  gainea,  and  if  any 
diar  than  proclainiad  the  crowni  be  wai  nibjeet 
to  Artfda.  Naicbar  could  any  peiion  balding  an 
officii  KceiTB  a  cnnm  wbilit  ha  wai  bnitvnn, 
that  i^  befon  he  bad  paiaed  hii  acconntL  But 
oowni  woa  umatinici  pnaentad  by  fDntgn  dtia 
to  particDlar  citiieni,  which  were  tanned  ffrtpAtm 
{•tubI,  aoramae  ko^itala.  Thii,  howavar,  conld 
Dot  be  done  ontQ  iba  ambundon  from  ihoaa  ciliei 
had  obtained  penniirian  from  the  peule,  and  the 

Cy  fbi  whom  the  honour  w«  intended  bad  un- 
jone  a  public  inteetiaation,  in  which  the  whole 
count  of  hia  life  wu  lubmitted  to  a  itriot  inquiiy. 
(Aeoch.  Dam.  U.  tc) 

We  now  proceed  lo  the  tecond  elan  of  crowni, 
which  weiB  emblematioal  and  not  hononij,  at 
Intt  to  the  penon  who  wore  them,  and  the  ado|>- 
tian  of  which  wai  not  regulated  by  law,  but 
cnttom.    Of  theee  there  were  alao  nven]  kinde. 

L  Corona  Sacindotalis,  ao  called  by  Am- 
mianu  Marcelliniu  (uii.  fi.  |  6).  It  wai  woni 
by  the  priett*  (noiRbfei),  with  the  exception  of 
the  pontifei  Maximal  and  hii  muuetsr  (oohbUiu), 
■i  well  at  the  byitaaden,  when  offidatijig  at  the 
ncrifiea.  Itdoeanot^peBT  to  ban  been  confined 
to  any  one  material,  bnt  wai  eoineEimei  made  of 
cUto  (*e«  the  preceding  woodcnt ;  Stat.  7%*&.  ill 
4G6),  aamctimet  of  gold  (Pnidant.  Rfpl  Xt^  x. 
1011;  TertolL  Afd«I.18),andioniatimeiofthe 
can  of  com,  than  tenned  coroiKt  ^litta,  which  kind 
wat  the  meat  aodant  ana  amongrt  the  Romana 
(PIJL  H.  N.  iriiL  2).  and  wai  coniecrsted  to 
Ccre>(Hor.Owm.jte.  SO;  TibalL  IL  L  4,  i.  L  ]  S), 
befbn  wbofe  lemplei  it  wai  cnitomaiily  impended. 
(TjbolL  L  1.  16  ;  compare  Apd.  Ma  tI  p.  110. 
Varior.)  It  wai  likewiae  rmrdod  ai  an  emblem 
of  pe«a  (TibulL  L  10.  67),  in  which  chaiacter  it 
appeui  in  the  tnbjoined  ntedal,  which  comnio- 
inoiatBi  the  condiuioD  of  the  cinl  war  between 
Antoaj  and  IK  Albimu  Bratoi. 


11.    ClIHONl     FUNIBMS  amd    SaptlLCBXlLIg. 

The  Oreeki  fint  let  iba  eicanipte  of  crowning  the 
dead  with  chapleti  of  leavei  and  flowen  (Em. 
fiait.  1647  1  Schol.  ad  lac.),  which  wai  imiuted 
by  tha  Ruoana.  It  wai  aUo  prurided  by  a  law 
of  Uw  Twelia  Tables,  that  any  panon  who  had 
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acquired  a  onwu  might  hare  it  pi 
bead  wheal  carried  out  in  the  funei 
<Cit  Dt  L^.  ii.  24  j  Plin.  //.  M  nL  fi.J  Oar- 
landa  of  flowen  were  alio  placed  upon  the  bier,  or 
•cattered  from  the  window!  under  which  the  pro- 
cenion  fiaued  (Pllu.  H.N.  nL  7  ;  Dionyi-IL  39), 
or  enlwmad  about  ttie  cinsrai;  am  (PlnLJIfonett. 
30,  Dtmttr,  63),  or  ai  ■  decoratiui  to  tha  tomb 
(Plin.  /r.  AT.  xxL  B  ;  Orid.  TriiL  iiL  2.  82 ;  Tibsll. 
ii.  4.  48).  In  Greece  theae  cnmit  were  commonly 
made  of  panley  (iiiTurai).    (Snidai,  t. «. ;  Pint. 

rmoLseo 

III.  CoBONiCoHViviALia.  The  Hie  of  ch^ 
lata  at  featiia  entertainmenta  ipnnig  Ukewiie  bva 
Greece,  and  owe  (heir  origin  to  the  practice  of 
tpng  a  woollen  fillet  light  ronnd  the  hold,  bt  Iha 
parpoae  of  mitigating  the  aSecIa  of  intoxication. 
<;Conip.  Plant.  AmjA.  iii.  4.  16.)  B«  aa  luxury 
incnaied  they  were  made  of  Tariou  flowen  or 

tion  ;  of  naea  (which  were  the  chaiceat),  nolela, 
myrtle,  iiy,  pUtyra,  and  cTen  fanley.  (Hot. 
Carm.  iL  7.  24,  el  alibL)     The  Roniin*  wok  nol 

prenuKuo^"  which  wai  contrary  to  the  piactioa  of 
the  Onelu,  and  thoia  who  altampted  lo  do  ao 
were  pnuiihad  with  impiiioumeuL  (P!in./r.  JV. 
ixL  6  ;  compare  Hor.  fiU.  IL  S.  2G6  ;  VaL  Max. 
tL  9.  Bit  1.) 

IV.  CoHONA  NuPTiALiB.  The  bridal  wreath 
(ffT^f  -fafiitkxor,  Bion.  /<^  i.  88)  waa  alao  of 
Oreek  crigin,  among  wbom  it  wai  made  of  flowan 
plucked  by  the  nide  hanelf|  and  not  bought, 
which  wu  of  ill  omen.  Amoi^  the  Romani  it 
WBi  made  of  toriano,  alw  gathered  by  the  bride 
henel^  and  worn  under  thejlflinHiMi(Featai,Ke. 
CanMa)  with  which  the  bride  wai  ilwaji  ec- 
Tcloped.  (Catull.  liL  6.  8  ;  Cic  Ca  Orat.  m.  £8.) 
The  bridegroom  alio  wore  a  chaplet.  (Plant.  Ctw. 
ir.  I.  9.)  The  doon  of  hii  home  wen  likewiae 
decanted  with  garlandi  {CatulL  lii*.  294;  Jut. 
SaL  tI  61,  227),  and  a1»  the  bridal  couch. 

V.  CoaoNA  Natalitia,  the  chaplet  niipended 
OTcr  tha  door  of  the  veitibule,  both  in  the  honie* 
of  Atheu  and  Rome,  in  which  a  child  wai  bcm. 
(Jut.  .Soi:  ix.  85;  Meoraiui,  AtHe.  Lttt  it.  10.) 
At  Atheni,  wben  the  iniant  wai  male,  the  cnwn 
wai  made  of  oUre;  when  female,  of  wool  (Hcaych, 
c  e.  Sr^^orof ) ;  at  Home  it  wai  of  lanicl,  iTy,  r* 
pudey  (Bartholin.  Dt  Patrp.  p.  137). 

Beaidei  the  cnwni  enumeiated,  then  were  a 
few  othen  of  ipecific  deuominationa,  which  re- 
caiTed  their  naniei  either  fium  the  ""-"-I-  of 
which,  or  the  manner  in  which,  they  were  cam- 
pond.     Theie  wen  — 

I.  CoBONA  LoHOA  (Cic  De  Leg.  24  ^  Orid, 
FmL  ii.  738),  commonlT  thought  to  memble 
what  we  call  fiMoott,  and  aa  mch  aeam  to  hare 
been  chiefly  nied  to  decorate  lamha,  cnmle  chain, 
triumphal  can,  houaei,  he.  Bnt  Iha  word  mart 
haTa  Bad  a  more  [sedaa  meaning,  and  waa  pn- 
baUj  called  bmga  from  it*  greater  liic^  and  meant 
a  drenlir  (tring  of  anydiing,  like  the  "  roaary  " 
nied  I?  the  lower  oi4en  in  Catholic  countries  lo 
reckon  up  their  pnyera,  which  in  Italy  ii  itiU 
ailed  In  osnuH,  donhtlen  tndng  iti  origin  to  the 
oDrmu  kmga  tS  their  healhai  anceatoia,  to  which 
deicription  it  anawsa  exactly. 

II.  Corona  Etrdma,  a  golden  crown  made  to 
imitala  the  erewn  of  oak  laaTei,  itudded  wiih 
gem*,  amd  deccaaled  with  tibbon*  (f— iwaj  at 
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ties  of  gold.  (Plin.  H»  N.  xxi.  4,  zzxiii.  4.)  Any 
oown  nvtened  with  these  ribbons,  whether  real 
or  utificially  represented,  was  also  termed  corona 
femnticato,  a  specimen  of  which  is  giTen  by  Caylns 
(/7«eM»{  d*AiUiq,  Tol  T.  pL  57.  No.  S). 

III.  Corona  PAcnus  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxL  8), 
probably  the  same  as  the  eonma  pUetUis  of  Plantnt 
(Baeek  I  1.  97%  corona  torta  (Prop«rt  ill  20.  18, 
ed.  Koinoel),  pbuea  f  Anl.  Gell.  xviiL  2),  and  as 
the  OTc^dyot  wXtKrot  and  leuXurrhs  ffrt^droi  of 
the  Greeks.  It  was  made  of  flowers,  shmbs, 
grass,  i^,  wool,  or  any  flexible  material  twisted 
together. 

lY.  Corona  SuriLia,  the  crown  used  by  the 
Salii  at  their  festiTaL  It  was  made  in  the  first 
instance  of  any  kind  of  flowers  sowed  together, 
instead  of  being  wreathed  with  their  leares  and 
stalks;  but  subsequently  it  was  confined  to  the 
rose  only,  the  choicest  leares  of  which  were 
selected  fipom  the  whole  flower,  and  sowed  together 
by  askilfiil  hand,  so  as  to  fi>rm  an  elegant  cmiplet. 
(Plm.  H.  N.  XXL  8.) 

V.  Corona  Tonsa  or  Tonsxlm  (Vixg.  Atn, 
V.  556)  was  made  of  leaves  only,  of  the  olire  or 
buirel  for  instance  (Serr.  ad  Vwff,  Oeoiy.  iii  21), 
and  so  called  in  distinction  to  mteiUa  and  others^ 
m  which  the  whole  branch  was  inserted. 

VI.  Corona  Radiata  (Stat  7V6.  i.  28)  was 
the  one  given  to  the  gods  and  deified  heroes,  and 
sssomed  by  some  of  the  emperors,  as  a  token  of 
their  divinity.  It  may  be  seen  on  the  coins  of 
Tfajan,  Caligula,  M.  Aurelins,  Valerius  Piobus, 
Theodosius,  Ac,  and  is  given  in  the  woodcut  an- 
nexed, firom  a  medal  of  M.  Antonius. 


V II.  The  crown  of  vine  leaves  (pampmea)  was 
^>propriated  to  Bacchus  (Hor.  Corm,  iil  25.  20, 
iv.  d.  83),  and  considered  a  symbol  of  ripeness 
spproachxDg  to  decay ;  whence  the  Roman  knight, 
when  he  saw  Claadius  with  such  a  crown  upon 
his  head,  augured  that  he  would  not  survive  the 
satnnuL  (Tadt  Ann.  xi.  4 ;  compare  Artemidor. 
L  79.)  fA.  R.] 

CORCVNIS  (KOfmWr),  the  cornice  of  an  entabla- 
ture, is  properiy  a  Greek  word  signifying  anything 
curved  (SchoL  ad  AristopL  PhL  253  ;  Hesych. 
s.  v.).  It  is  also  used  by  Latin  writers,  but  the 
genuine  Latin  word  for  a  oomioe  is  corona  or  oon>- 
mr.  (Vitruv.  V.  2,  3.)  [P.S.] 

CORPORA'TI.      CORPORA'TIO.      [Col- 

I.BGI17M.] 

CORPUS.      [COLLROIUM.] 

CORPUS  JURIS  CIVI'LIS.  The  three  great 
compilations  of  Justinian,  the  Institutes,  the  Pan- 
dect or  Digest,  and  the  Code,  together  with  the 
Novellae,  form  one  body  of  law,  and  were  considered 
as  mch  by  the  gloisatores,  who  divided  it  into  five 
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volumina.  The  Digest  was  distributed  into  three 
volumina,  under  the  respective  names  of  Digestom 
Vetus,  Infortiatum,  and  Digestnm  Novum.  The 
fourth  volume  contained  the  fint  nine  books  of  the 
Codex  Repetitae  Pxaelectionis.  The  fifth  volume 
contained  the  Institutes,  the  Liber  Anthenticorum 
or  Novellae,  and  the  three  last  books  of  the  Codex. 
The  dirision  mto  five  volumina  i^ipearB  in  the 
oldest  editions ;  but  the  usual  arrangement  now  iS| 
the  Institutes,  Digest,  the  Code,  and  Novellae. 
The  name  Corpus  Juris  Civilis  was  not  given  to 
this  collection  by  Justinian,  nor  by  any  of  the 
glossatores.  Savjgny  asserts  that  Uie  name  was 
used  in  the  twelfth  century :  at  any  rate,  it  be- 
came common  fimn  the  date  of  the  editian  of  D. 
Gothofi^dus,  1604. 

Most  editions  of  the  Cofpus  also  contain  the  fol- 
lowm^  matter :  — Thirteen  edicts  of  Justinian,  five 
constitutions  of  Justin  the  younger,  several  consti- 
tutions of  Tiberius  the  younger,  a  series  of  consti- 
tutions of  Justinian,  Justin,  and  Tiberius ;  IIS 
Novellae  of  Leo,  a  constitution  of  Zeno,  and  a 
numberof  constitutions  of  difiemt  emperars,  under 
the  name  of  BoiriXijral  Aurrd^ffit  or  Impeiatoriae 
Constitutiones ;  the  Canones  Sanetomm  et  vene- 
randorum  Apostolorum,  Libri  Fendorum,  a  consti- 
tution of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.,  two  d  the 
emperor  Henry  VII.  called  Extravagantes,  amd  a 
Liber  de  pace  Constantiae.  Some  editions  also 
contain  the  fragments  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  of  the 
praetorian  edict,  &c. 

The  Roman  law,  as  received  in  Europe,  consists 
only  of  the  Corpus  Juris,  that  is,  the  three  compile^ 
tions  of  Justinian  and  the  Novelhw  which  were  is- 
sued after  these  compilations ;  and  further,  this  Cor- 
pus Juris  a  only  received  within  tiie  limits  and  in  the 
form  which  was  given  to  it  in  the  school  of  Bologna. 
Accordingly,  all  the  Ante^ustinian  law  is  now 
excluded  from  all  practical  application  ;  also,  the 
Greek  texts  in  the  Digest,  in  the  place  of  which 
the  translations  received  at  Bologna  are  substi- 
tuted ;  and  further,  the  few  unimportant  restora* 
tions  in  the  Digest,  and  the  more  important  resto- 
rations in  the  Csdex.  Of  the  three  collections  of 
Novellae,  that  only  is  received  which  is  called 
Authenticum,  and  in  the  abbreviated  form  which 
was  given  to  it  at  Bologna,  called  the  Vulsata. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  an  reeeired  the 
additions  made  to  the  Codex  in  Bologna  by  the 
reception  of  the  Authentica  of  the  Emperors 
Frederick  I.  and  II.,  and  the  still  more  numerous 
Authentica  of  Imerius.  The  application  of  the 
matter  comprised  within  these  limits  of  the  Corpus 
Juris  has  not  been  determined  by  the  school  of 
Bologna,  but  by  the  operation  of  other  principles, 
such  as  the  customary  law  of  difierent  European 
countries  and  the  development  of  law.  Various 
tities  of  the  Corpus  Juris  have  little  or  no  appli- 
cation in  modem  times ;  for  instance,  that  part  of 
the  Roman  law  which  concerns  constitutional  forms 
and  administration.  (Savigny,  Sytlent  dn  HtitL 
Bomitcken  Rachis^  voL  I  p.  66.) 

Some  editions  of  the  Corpus  Juris  are  published 
with  the  ^lossae,  and  some  without  The  latest 
edition  with  the  glossae  u  that  of  J.  Fehius,  Lugd. 
1627,  six  vols,  folio.  Of  the  editions  without  the 
glossae,  the  most  important  are — that  of  Russardus, 
Lugd.  1560 — 61,  folio,  which  was  several  times 
reprinted  ;  Contios,  Lugd.  1571  and  1581, 15  vols. 
12mo ;  Lnd.  Charondae,  Antw.  ap.  Christ  Plantin, 
1575,  folio  ;  Dionys.  Gothofredi,  Lugd.  1583,4to. 
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of  which  there  are  TarioiiBeditioiu,  one  of  the  hest 
hf  Sim. Van  Leeuwen,  Amit  1663,  folio  ;  G.  Chr. 
Qebauexi,  cuia  G.  Aug.  Spangenbeig,  Goettinff.  1776 
—1797,  2vola.4to;  Schiader,  1  toL  4to,  Beriin, 
1832,  of  which  only  the  Institates  are  yet  publiahed. 
For  further  information  on  the  editions  of  the 
CorpuB  Juris  and  its  seTexal  portions,  see  Bdcking, 
InitiMioHm,  p.  78,  &c^  and  Mackeldey,  LeMuck^ 
&c§97,a,12thed.  [O.  L*] 

CO'RREUS.      [0BLIOATI0NB&] 

CORTI'NA.  1.  In  its  primary  sense,  a  larf^ 
circolar  ressel  for  containing  liquids,  and  used  m 
dyeing  wool  (Plin.  H.  N,  iz.  62),  and  reoeiring 
ofl  when  it  first  flows  from  the  press.  (Cat  £h 
Re  RmsL  66.)  2.  A  rase  in  which  water  was 
carried  r9und  the  circus  during  the  games  (Plant 
Pom,  T.  5.  12),  for  the  use  of  the  horses,  drivers, 
or  attendants.  See  the  cut  on  p^  284,  in  which  two 
of  the  children  thrown  down  by  the  horses  are 
furnished  with  a  Tessel  of  this  kind.  8.  The  table 
or  hollow  slab,  supported  by  a  tripod,  upon  which 
the  priestess  at  Delphi  sat  to  deliver  her  responses; 
and  henee  the  word  is  used  for  the  oracle  itsell 
(Yiig.  Am.  vi  347.)  The  Romans  made  tables  of 
marble  or  bnmie  aiier  the  pattern  of  the  Delphian 
tripod,  which  they  used  as  we  do  our  sideboards, 
for  the  purpose  of  dinilaying  their  plate  at  an 
entertainment,  or  the  valuables  oontuned  in  their 
templesi  as  is  still  done  in  Catholic  countries  upon 
the  altars.  These  were  termed  oor^Moe  Defytkicae^ 
or  Delpkicae  simply.  (Piin.^.Ar.xxziT.  8  ;  SchoL 
ad  Hor,  Sat,  I  6,  116;  Mart  xiL  66.  7;  Suet 
At^.  52.)  4.  From  the  conical  form  of  the  vessel 
which  contains  the  first  notion  of  the  word,  it 
came  also  to  signify  the  vaulted  part  of  a  theatre 
over  the  stage  {magm  oortina  Iheahij  Sever,  m 
AeiH,  294),  such  as  is  in  the  Odeium  of  Pericles, 
the  shape  of  which  we  are  expressly  told  was 
made  to  imitate  the  tent  of  Xerxes  (Paos.  L  20. 
§  3 ;  Plut  PericL  13) ;  and  thence  metaphorically 
for  anything  which  bore  the  appearance  of  a  dome, 
as  the  vault  of  heaven  (Ennius,  ap,  Var,  Dg  Umg. 
LaL  viii  48,  ed.  MtiUer) ;  or  of  a  cirde,  as  a 
group  of  listeners  surroundjng  any  object  of  at- 
traction.   (Tacit  Do  OraL  19.)  [A.  R.] 

CORYBANTES  (mpMorrer).  The  history 
and  explanation  of  the  deities  bnriqg  this  name, 
in  the  eariy  mythology  of  Greece,  cannot  be  given 
in  this  plaee,  as  it  would  lead  us  to  enter  into  his- 
torical and  mythological  questions  beyond  the 
limits  of  this  Dictionary.  The  Corybantea,  of  whom 
we  have  to  ■peak  here,  were  the  ministers  or  priests 
of  Rhea  or  Cybele,  the  max  mother  of  the  gods, 
who  was  worshipped  in  Phrygia.  In  their  solemn 
festivals  they  di^layed  the  most  extravagant  fury 
in  their  dances  in  armour,  as  well  as  in  the  ac- 
companying music  of  flutes,  cymbals  and  drums. 
(Stnb.  z.  p.  470.)  Hence  Kofnr€arrurfi6s  was  the 
name  given  to  an  imaginary  disease,  in  which  per- 
sons felt  as  if  some  great  noise  was  rattling  in  their 
ean.  (Plato,  Crito^  pi  54.  d.,  with  Stallbaum^s 
note.)  [L.  S.] 

CORYBA'NTICA  (iropvffayriirci),  a  festival 
and  mysteries  celebrated  at  Cnossus  in  Crete,  in 
commemoiation  of  one  Corybas  (Strab.  x.  p.  470.), 
who,  in  common  with  the  Curetes,  brought  up  Zeus 
and  concealed  him  from  his  fiither  Cronos  m  that 
island.  Other  accounts  say  that  the  Corybantes, 
nine  in  number,  independent  of  the  Curetes,  saved 
and  educated  Zeus ;  a  third  legend  (Cic.  De  Nat 
JOior.  vL  23)  states  that  Corybas  wis  the  fiftther 
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of  the  Cretan  ApoUo  who  disputed  the  sovereionty 
of  the  island  with  Zeua.  But  to  which  of  these 
traditions  the  fiestival  of  the  Coiybantica  owed  its 
origin  is  uncertain,  although  the  first,  which  was 
current  in  Crete  itself^  seems  to  be  best  entitled 
to  the  honour.  All  we  know  of  the  Coiybantica 
is,  that  the  person  to  be  initiated  was  seated 
on  a  throne^  and  that  those  who  initiated  him 
formed  a  dide  and  danced  around  him.  This 
part  of  the  solenmi^  was  called  ^pdrmtrts  or  djpo- 
ruTfi^f.  (Phito,  Eatkydem.  p.  277,  d. ;  Dion  Chiy- 
sost  Orat  xil  p.  387  ;  Proclus,  TkooL  PlaL 
vi  13.)  [L.  S.] 

CORYMBUS.  CORY'MBIUBI.  [Coma.] 
CORVUS,  a  sort  of  crane,  used  by  CDuilhis 
against  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  the  battle  fought 
off  Mylae,  in  Sicily  (b.c.  260).  The  Romans,  we 
are  told,  being  unuseid  to  the  sea,  saw  that  Uieir 
only  chance  of  victory  vras  by  bringing  a  sea-fight 
to  resemble  one  on  land.  For  this  purpose  they 
invented  a  machine,  of  which  Pdybins  (L  22)  has 
left  a  minute,  although  not  very  perspicuous,  de- 
scription. In  the  fore  part  of  the  ship  a  round 
pole  was  fixed  perpendicularly,  twenty-tour  fleet  in 
neight  and  about  nine  inches  in  diameter ;  at  the 
top  of  this  was  a  pivot,  upon  which  a  ladder  waa 
set,  thirty-six  feet  in  length  and  four  in  breadth. 
The  ladder  was  guarded  by  croes-beams,  fiutened 
to  the  upright  pole  by  a  ring  of  wood,  which  turned 
with  the  pivot  above.  Alonff  the  ladder  a  rope 
was  passed,  one  end  of  whidi  took  hold  of  the 
eommt  by  means  of  a  ring.  The  oomu  itself  was 
a  strong  piece  of  iron,  with  a  spike  at  the  end, 
which  was  raised  or  lowered  by  drawing  in  or 
letting  out  the  rope.  When  an  enemy*s  ship 
drew  near,  the  machme  was  turned  outwards,  by 
means  of  the  pivot,  in  the  direction  of  the  assail- 
ant Another  part  of  the  machine  which  Polybios 
has  not  dearly  described  is  a  breastwork,  let  down 
(as  it  would  seem)  from  the  ladder,  and  serving 
as  a  bridge,  on  which  to  board  the  enemy*s  vesseL 
(Compare  Curtins,  iv.  2.  4.)  By  means  of  these 
cranes  the  Carthaginian  ships  were  either  broken 
or  closely  locked  with  the  Roman,  and  Duiliua 
gained  a  complete  victory. 

The  word  cormu  is  also  applied  to  various  kinda 
of  grappling-hooks,  such  as  the  oomw  demolUor^ 
mentioned  by  Vitruvius  (x.  19)  for  pulling  down 
walls,  or  the  terrible  engine  spoken  of  by  Tacitua 
(Hi$t.  iv.  30),  which  bemg  fixed  on  the  walls  of  a 
fortified  place,  and  suddenly  let  down,  carried  oflT 
one  of  the  besiegu^  party,  and  then  by  a  turn  of 
the  machine  put  nim  down  within  the  walk.  The 
word  is  used  by  Celsus  for  a  scalpel  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  remark  that  all  these  meanings  have 
their  origin  in  the  supposed  resemblance  of  the 
various  instruments  to  the  beak  of  a  raven.  [BJ^.] 
CORY'TOa  [Aacws,  p.  126,  a.] 
COSMETAE,  a  dass  of  slaves  among  the  Ro- 
mans,  whose  duty  it  jnm  to  dress  and  adorn  ladiea. 
(Juv.  SaL  vi  476.)  fyime  writers  on  antiquities, 
and  among  them  Botdger  'm  his  Sabina  (L  22) 
have  supposed  that  the  cosmetae  were  female 
slaves,  but  the  passage  of  Juvenal  is  alone  suffi- 
cient to  refute  this  opinion;  for  it  was  not  cus- 
tomary for  female  daves  to  take  off  their  tunics 
when  a  punishment  was  to  be  inflicted  upon  them. 
There  was,  indeed,  a  dass  of  female  slaves  who 
were  employed  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  cos- 
metae; but  they  were  called  ootmeiriaej  a  name 
which  Naevint  chose  as  the  title  for  one  of  his 
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ooraediet.     (See    Heindor^   ad    HcraL    SaL  i 
2.  98.)  [L.  &] 

COSME'TES  (icmrfiirr^rX  an  officer  in  the 
Athenian  Gymnasia  in  the  time  of  the  Romaoa. 
[Gtmnasiuic.] 

COSMI  (it^/<oi),  the  chief  magistrates  of 
Crete.  It  is  proposed  under  this  he^  to  gi^e  a 
brief  aeoonnt  of  the  Cretan  constitation* 

The  social  and  political  institations  of  Crete 
vre  so  completely  Dorian  in  character,  and  so 
similar  to  the  Spartan,  that  it  was  a  disputed  point 
smongst  the  ancients  whether  the  Spartan  eonsti- 
tution  had  its  origin  there,  or  the  Cretan  was  trans- 
ferred from  Laconia  to  Crete.  The  historian  Ephoros 
{ap,  Sirah.  x.  p.  482)  expressly  states   that  the 
Spartan  institutions  had  tneir  origin  in  Crete,  but 
were  perfected  and  completed  in  Sparta ;  so  that 
there  is  good  reason  for  the  assertion  of  MlUler 
{Doriamtf  iii.   1.   §  6X   **  that  the  constitution 
founded  on  the  principles  of  the  Doric  race,  was 
there  first  moulded  into  a  consistent  shi^ie,  but 
eren  in  a  more  simple  and  antiquated  form  than 
in  Sparta  at  a  subsequent  period.**   Thus  much,  at 
any  rate,  we  know  for  certain,  that  there  were 
variona  Dorian  cities  in  the  island,  the  political 
srrangements  of  which  so  closely  resembled  each 
other,  that  one  form  of  goyemment  was  ascribed  to 
sll.    (Thirlwall,  Hiti,  Gneoe^  yoL  I  n.  284.)    In 
the  earliest  ages  of  which  we  hare  mstorical  in- 
foBoaation,  this  was  an  aristocracy  consisting  of  three 
component  bodies,  the  (htmi,  tiie  Omwa  (Ttpou- 
rla),  and  the  EecUtia  {ixicktitria).     The  cosmi 
were  ten  in  number,  and  are  by  Anstotie  {PoL  ii 
7),  Ephoms  (<9».  Sirab,  L  e.\  and  Cicero  {d«  Rip, 
ii  33)  compared  to  the  ephors  of  Sparta.    MQUer, 
howerer  (iii.  8.  §  1 )  compares  them  with  the  Spartan 
kings,  and  supnoses  them  to  have  succeeded  to  the 
fonctions  of  the  kingly  office ;  which  AristoUe 
(probably  alluding  to  the  age  of  Minos)  tells  us 
was  at  one  time  established  in  Crete.   These  cosmi 
were  ten  in  number,  and  chosen  not  from  the  body 
of  the  people,  but  from  certain  yivri  or  houses, 
which  were  probably  of  more  pure  Doric  or  Achaian 
descent  than  their  neighbours.    The  first  of  them 
in  rank  was  called  /Votooocmw,  and  gave  his  name 
to  the  year.    They  commanded  in  war,  and  also 
ABidueted  the  business  of  the  state  with  the  repre- 
sentatives and  ambassadors  of  other  cities.     With 
reelect  to  the  domestic  goyemmait  of  the  state, 
they  appear  to  have  exercised  a  joint  authority 
with  the  members  of  the  gemsia,  as  they  are  said 
to  have  consulted  with  them  on  the  most  important 
mattets.    (Ephor.  L  c.)     In  the  times  subsequent 
to  the  age  ^  Alexander,  they  also  performed  cer- 
tain duties  which  bore  a  resemblance  to  the  intro- 
duction of  the  lawsuits  into  court,  by  the  Athenian 
magistrates.    (Miiller,  I.  o.)    Tlieir  period  of  office 
was  a  year ;  but  any  of  them  during  that  time 
might  resign,  and  was  also  liable  to  deposition  by 
his  coQeaffues.    In  some  cases,  too,  they  might  be 
indicted  tor  n^lect  of  their  dllties.    On  the  whole, 
we  may  conclude  tiiat  they  formed  the  executive 
and  chMf  power  in  most  of  the  cities  of  Crete. 

The  {TrntsM,  or  council  of  elders,  called  by  the 
Cretans  BomUj  consisted,  according  to  Aristotie 
{PoiUL  ii.  1\oi  thirty  members  who  had  formerly 
been  cosmi,  and  were  in  other  respects  approved  of 
{rh.  k\Kh  96Kifwi  Kpiw6fuwtj  Ephor.  /.  e.).  They 
retained  their  office  for  life,  and  are  said  to  have 
decided  in  all  matters  that  came  before  them,  ac- 
cording to  their  own  judgmenly  and  not  atireeably 
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to  any  fixed  code  of  laws.  They  are  also  said  to 
have  been  irresponsible,  which,  however,  hardly 
implies  that  they  were  independent  of  the  "  un- 
written law  **  of  custom  and  usage,  or  uninfluenced 
by  any  fixed  principles.  (Thirlwall,  Hut,  Chneee^ 
voL  i  p.  186. )  On  importiat  occasions,  as  we  have 
before  remarked,  they  vrere  l^/itfovAoi,  or  oonncfl- 
lors  of  the  cosmi 

The  democratic  element  of  the  isSoofeiia  was  al- 
most  poweriess  in  the  constitntion  ;  its  privileges, 
too,  seem  to  have  been  merely  a  matter  of  form  ; 
fiir,  as  Aristotie  observes,  it  exercised  no  function 
of  government,  except  ratifying  the  decrees  of  the 
y4povT9s  and  the  icmr/toi.  It  is,  indeed,  not  im- 
probable that  it  was  only  summoned  to  give  its 
sanction  to  these  decrees ;  and  though  tus  may 
appear  to  imply  the  power  of  withholding  assent, 
still  the  fixrce  of  habit  and  custom  would  prevent 
such  an  alternative  being  attempted,  or,  perhaps, 
even  thought  of.  (Thirlv^  vol  i  p.  286  ;  GOtt- 
ling,  EaeSniu  ad  AruioL  ii  7.) 

From  these  observations,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Cretan  constitntion  was  formeriy  a  Dorian  aristo- 
cracy, which,  in  the  age  of  Aristotie,  had  degene- 
rated to  what  he  calls  a  Stmurrffto, «.  a  a  govern- 
ment vested  in  a  few  privileged  fiuniliea.  These 
quarrelled  one  amongst  the  other,  and  raised  foc- 
tions  or  parties,  in  which  the  demus  joined,  so  that 
the  constitution  was  frequently  broken  up^  and  a 
temporary  monarchy,  or  rather  anarchy,  established 
on  ito  ruins.  The  cosmi  were,  in  fiult,  often  de- 
posed by  the  most  powerful  dtinns,  when  the 
latter  wished  to  impede  the  course  of  justice 
against  themselves  (jnii  Souroi  Sdcot),  and  an 
moo/ifa  then  ensued,  without  any  legal  magis* 
trates  at  the  head  of  the  state. 

In  the  time  of  Polybiui^  the  power  of  the  aris- 
tocracy had  been  completely  overthrown ;  for  ha 
tells  us  that  the  election  of  the  magistrates  was 
annual,  and  determined  by  democratiod  principles. 
(Polyb.  vi  44.)  In  other  lespecte  also,  he  pointo 
out  a  difference  between  the  institutions  of  Crete 
and  those  of  Lycurgus  at  Sparta,  to  which  they 
had  been  compared  by  other  writers. 

Miiller  observes  that  the  cosmi  were,  so  fiff  as 
we  know,  the  chief  magistrates  in  all  the  cities  of 
Crete,  and  tiiat  the  constitution  of  these  cities  was 
in  all  essential  points  the  same — a  proof  that  tiieir 
political  institutions  were  determined  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  goreming,  t.  e,  the  Doric  race. 

The  social  relations  of  the  Oetans  seem  to  have 
been  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  Spartans. 

The  inhabitanto  of  the  Dorian  part  of  tne  island 
were  divided  into  three  classes,  the  fiwemen,  the 
perioeci  or  5v^icooi,  and  the  slaves.  The  second 
class  was  as  old  as  the  time  of  Minos,  and  was 
undoubtedly  composed  of  the  descendants  of  tiie 
conquered  population  ;  they  lived  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, round  the  ir6\9ii  of  the  conquerors ;  and, 
thouffh  personally  free,  yet  exercised  none  of  the 
privileges  or  influence  of  citiaens,  either  in  the 
administration  and  enactment  of  the  laws,  or  the 
use  of  heavy  arms.  They  occupied  certain  lands, 
for  which  they  paid  a  yearly  tribute  or  rent,  sup- 
posed, fitom  a  statement  in  Athenaeus  (iv.  p.  143), 
to  have  been  an  Aeginetic  stater.* 

*  The  expression  of  Dosiadas,  r£r  M\mw 
Ixcurror,  probably  refers  to  the  perioed,  8ouAm 
beinff  used  as  a  generic  term  fin*  those  who  w«r 
not  foil  and  fiwe  citiaens. 
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The  alaTes  wen  dirided  into  two  elimeg,  the 
paUic  bondimeii  (^  icoiid^  9evX9ia\  and  the  ^ves 
of  individuals.  The  fenner  were  called  the  fu'Aa, 
ftmia,  /umia,  or  Muwta  ff^mHos :  tlie  latter,  &^ 
UMTtUf  or  icAa^M»raj.  The  ^k^ofuArcu  were  to 
named  from  the  cultivation  of  the  lots  of  land,  or 
iupofuai,  assigned  to  private  citiaens,  and  were 
therefore  agncoltoral  bondsmen  (of  icor*  iuy^p^ 
Athen.  tL  p.  263).  The  ftvoia  was  distinguished, 
by  more  precise  writerB,  both  from  the  perioeci 
and  the  apnamiotae  ;  so  that  it  has  been  oonduded 
that  every  state  in  Crete  possessed  a  public  do- 
main, cultivated  by  the  mnotaa,  just  as  tne  private 
allottocnts  were  by  the  bondsmen  of  the  individual 
proprietors  The  word  y^^oia^  as  Thiriwall  has 
remarked,  is  more  probably  connected  with  ZfjAs 
than  MiT»«?ff. 

The  origin  of  the  dass  called  fuvto,  and  the 
KXaptntUf  was  probably  twofold ;  for  tbe  analogy 
of  other  cases  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they 
consisted  portly  of  the  daves  of  the  conquered 
freemen  of  the  country,  and  portly  of  such  freemen 
as  rose  against  the  conquerors,  and  were  by  them 
reduced  to  bondage.  But  besides  these,  there  was 
also  a  dass  of  household  servants  employed  in 
menial  labours,  and  called  xpwrAvifroi :  wey  were, 
as  their  name  denotes,  purchased,  and  imported 
from  foreign  countries.  [R.  W.J 

COTHURNUS  («MbpoffX  a  boot  Itsessen- 
tial  distinction  was  its  height ;  it  rose  above  the 
middle  of  the  leg,  so  as  to  surround  the  calf  (ofts 
fiiras  mmam  eatimrw^  Viig.  Ami*  L  837),  and 
sometimes  it  reached  as  high  as  the  knees.  (Millin, 
Vam  AnL  voll  pi.  20  and  72.)  It  was  worn 
prindpally  bv  horsemen,  hunten,  and  by  men  of 
rank  and  authority.  The  andent  marbles,  repre- 
senting these  diflbrent  characten,  show  that  the 
cothurnus  was  often  onamented  in  a  very  tasteful 
and  elaborate  manner.  The  boots  of  the  andents 
were  laced  in  front,  and  it  was  the  object  in  so 
doing  to  make  them  fit  the  leg  as  dosely  as  pos- 
uble.  It  is  evident  from  the  various  represent- 
ations of  the  cothurnus  in  andent  statues,  that  its 
sole  was  commonly  of  the  ordinair  thickness.  But 
it  was  sometimes  made  much  thidcer  than  usual, 
probably  by  the  insertion  of  slices  of  cork.  (Serv. 
m  Vvrg.  Ed,  U.  oo.)  The  object  was  to  add  to  the 
marent  stature  of  the  wearer ;  and  this  was  done 
eitner  in  the  case  of  women  who  were  not  so  tall 
as  they  wished  to  appear  ( Juv.  SaL  vi.  507),  or  of 
the  actors  in  Athenian  tragedy,  who  assumed  the 
cothurnus  as  a  grand  and  dignified  species  of  cal- 
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ceomentam,  and  had  the  sdes  made  nonsnanj 
thick,  as  one  of  the  methods  adopted  in  order  to 
magnify  thieir  whole  appearance.  (Viiig.  EtL  viiL 
10  ;  Hor.  SaL  i.  5.  64  ;  Art  PSeL  280.)  Hence 
tragedy  in  general  was  called  cotkunmt,  (Or. 
TVitt,  ii  1.  893  ;  Juv.  vL  633,  zv.  29.) 

As  the  cothurnus  was  commonly  worn  in  hunt- 
ing, it  is  represented  both  by  poets  and  statuariea 
as  part  of  the  costume  of  .Diana.  It  was  also 
attributed  to  Bacchus  (Veil  Fist  il  82),  and  to 
Mercury  (Hamilton's  Foses,  vol  iil  pi  8).  The 
preoedinff  woodcut,  shows  two  cothurni  from  sta- 
tues in  the  Museo  Pio-Clementino  (vol  iL  pi  15, 
and  vol  iil  pi  88).  [J.  V.] 

COTTABOS  (Ionic  ic^<r<rafor  or  ffrrofosX  a 
sodal  game  which  was  introduced  from  Sidly  into 
Greece  (Athen.  xv.  p.  666),  where  it  became  one 
of  the  fovourite  amusements  of  young  people  aft#r 
thdr  repasts.  The  simplest  way  in  which  it  ori- 
ginally was  pUyed  was  this :  —  One  of  the  com- 
pany threw  out  of  a  goblet  a  certain  quantity  of 
pure  wine,  at  a  certain  distance,  into  a  metal  basin, 
endeavouring  to  perform  this  exploit  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  spill  any  of  the  wine.  Whfle  he 
was  doing  this,  he  dther  thought  of  or  pronmmoed 
the  name  of  his  mistress  {E^pnoL  Mag,  ».  v. 
KoTTof  i(«),  and  from  the  more  or  less  foil  and 
pure  sound  with  which  the  wine  struck  against  tht 
metal  basin,  the  lover  drew  his  conclusions  respect- 
ing the  attaiohment  of  the  object  of  his  bve.  The 
sound,  as  well  as  the  wine  by  which  it  was  pio- 
duoed,  were  called  kdra^  or  mttoSos:  the  metal 
basin  had  various  names,  dther  Korrilttow^  or  kot- 
rotffior,  or  Aarffyctor,  or  x^^«<^>  <v  AffjMb«i|, 
at9itd4n>  (Pdluz,  vL  109;  £!(ymo2.  Jr<y.  iL&i 
Athen.  zv.  p.  667.  tab  JbL)  The  action  of  throw- 
ing the  wine,  and  sometimes  the  goUet  itad^  was 
called  iryK6K%  because  the  persons  engaged  in  the 
game  turned  round  the  right  hand  with  great 
dexterity,  on  which  they  prided  themsdves.  Henoo 
Aeschylus  spoke  of  icmaioi  AyicvAifTol  (Athen. 
XV.  p.  667.)  Thus  the  cottabns,  in  its  simdeat 
form,  was  nothing  but  one  of  the  many  metkoda 
by  which  lovers  tried  to  discover  whether  their 
love  was  returned  or  not  But  this  sinude  amuse- 
ment gradually  assumed  a  variety  of  dimsrent  cha- 
racters, and  became,  in  some  instances,  a  r^lai 
contest,  with  priaes  for  the  victor.  One  of  the 
most  celebrated  modes  in  which  it  was  oanied  on 
is  described  by  Athenaeus  (L  a.)  and  in  the  S^^moL 
Mag,^  and  was  called  8c'  Ifytiipmv,  A  basin  was 
filled  with  water,  vrith  sniall  empty  bowls  swim- 

nupon  it  Into  these  the  young  men,  one  after 
er,  threw  the  remnant  of  the  wine  from  tiieir 
goblets,  and  he  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  drown 
most  of  the  bowls  obtained  the  prise  (Korrdf  lor), 
consisting  either  of  simple  cakes,  sweet-meats,  or 


A  third  and  moie  complicated  fonn  of  the  cot- 
tabus  is  thus  described  by  Suidas  (i.  e.  KorraCf  («) . 
— A  long  piece  of  wood  being  erected  on  th* 
ground,  another  was  placed  noon  it  in  an  hori« 
lontal  direction,  with  two  disnes  ^"y"g  down 
from  each  end ;  underneath  each  dish  a  vessd  full 
of  water  was  placed,  in  each  of  which  stood  a  gilt 
braien  statue,  called  fidM|f .  Every  one  who  took 
part  in  the  game  stood  at  a  distMicc^  holding  a  cup 
full  of  wine^  which  he  endeavoured  to  throw  into 
one  of  the  dishes,  in  order  that,  strode  down  by 
the  weight,  it  might  knock  against  the  head  of  the 
statue  which  was  eonoealed  under  the  water.    He 
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who  fpfll«d  least  of  the  wine  guned  the  litbory^ 
wad  thereby  knew  that  he  w«a  loved  by  hie  mii- 
Utm,  (See  Schol  ad  Luchm,  Lempk  ft.  tqL  il 
p.  325.) 

A  fourth  kind  of  cotteboa,  which  wee  celled 
kAtto/Sos  tuBToatris  {jhih  rev  icortiycir  rhv  mSr- 
ToAir),  if  deKribed  by  PoUu  (vi  109X  the 
Scholiait  on  Aiiitophaiies  {Pam^  1172),  and  Athe- 
oaeoe  (xr.  p.  667).  The  to-called  fidM|f  wu 
placed  upon  a  pillar  similar  to  a  candelabnun,  and 
the  dish  hanging  orer  it  must,  by  means  of  wine 
projected  from  the  goblet,  be  thrown  npon  it,  and 
thcaioe  £dl  into  a  basin  filled  with  water,  which 
from  this  fiiU  gave  forth  a  sonnd ;  and  he  who  pn>- 
daced  the  strangest  was  the  victor,  and  receiTed 
prizes,  consistiqg  of  ^ggs,  cakes,  and  sweetmeats. 

This  brief  description  of  four  Tarioos  fbcms  of 
the  cottabus  may  be  sufficient  to  show  the  general 
character  of  this  game ;  and  it  is  only  necessair  to 
add,  that  the  chief  object  to  be  aecomplished  in 
all  the  Tarious  modifications  of  the  cottabus  was  to 
throw  the  wine  out  of  the  goblet  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  should  remain  together  and  nothiqg  be 
spilled,  and  that  it  should  produce  the  purest  and 
strangest  possible  sound  in  the  place  where  it  was 
thrown.  In  Sicily,  the  popularity  of  this  game 
was  so  great,  that  houses  were  built  for  the  especial 
purpose  of  pla3ring  the  cottabus  in  them.  Those 
readers  who  wish  to  become  foUy  acquainted  with 
all  the  tarious  fonns  of  this  game^  may  consult 
Athenaeus  (zr.  p.  666,  dec.),  the  Greek  Lezico- 
gxapheiB,  and,  abore  all,  Oroddeck  {Ueber  dm 
Kcitabot  dw  Cfriteim^  in  his  AnHquarUd^  Vmr' 
Mofts,  i  Sammlmiff^  1800,  p|i.  163—238),  who  has 
coUeOed  and  dMcribed  mne  different  fonns  in 
which  it  was  played.  Becker  (Cftontot,  I  p.  476, 
&&)  is  of  opinion  that  all  of  them  were  but  modi- 
fications of  two  principal  fonnn  (Compare  also  Fr. 
Jacobs,  UebBT  dem  KoUaboi  in  WmUmd*t  AUiaeku 
Miueum^  iiL  1.  pp.  475--496.)  [L.  &] 

COO'TLA  (icor^Xig)  was  a  measure  of  capaci^ 
among  the  Romans  and  Greeks:  by  the  fbcmer  it 
was  use  called  icBUMa;  hy  the  latter,  rpviXier  and 
ilfdra  or  ^i/dfum.  It  was  the  half  of  the  aeztarius 
sr  i^0*n|s^  and  contained  6  ^athi,  or  neariy  half  a 
pint  Kuglish. 

This  measure  was  used  by  physicians  with  a 
graduated  scale  marked  on  it,  like  our  own  chemi- 
cal measures,  fiir  measuring  out  giren  weights  of 
fluids,  especially  oiL  A  vessel  of  horn,  of  a  cubic 
or  cylindrical  shti9>e,  of  the  capacity  of  a  ootyla, 
was  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts  bv  lines  cut 
on  its  side.  The  whole  vessel  was  called  lifm,  and 
each  of  the  parts  an  ounce  (ameia).  This  measure 
held  nine  ounces  (by  weight)  of  oil,  so  that  the 
lado  of  the  weight  of  the  03  to  the  number  of 
ounces  it  occupied  in  the  measure  would  be  9  :  12 
or  S  :  4.  (Galenus,  />•  Compos,  Medieam,  per 
Gmma,  iii  3,  L  16, 17,  iv.  14,  v.  3,  6,  vi  6,6  ; 
Wunn,  De  Pomd,  Msm.  ft&  ;  Huasey,  Om  Ameimt 
WeigkiM,  Slc)  [P.&] 

COTYTTIA  or  COTTYTES  iKvr^rrta,  n&r. 
rvrts),  a  festival  which  was  originally  celebrated 
\fy  the  Edonians  of  Thiace,  in  honour  of  a  goddess 
called  Cotys  or  Cotytto.  (Strab.  x.  p.  470  ;  Bupolis, 
apud  H^^dL  a. «. ;  Suidas.)  It  was  held  at  night, 
and^  aceoirding  to  Strnbo,  resembled  the  festivals 
of  the  Cabeiri  and  the  Phrygian  Cybele.  But  the 
wonhip  of  Cotys,  together  with  the  festival  of  the 
Co^Tttn,  was  adopisd  by  several  Greek  states, 
chidljr  those  which  were  indaoed  by  their  com- 
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meidal  interest  to  maintain  firiendly  nbtiens  with 
Thraoe.  Among  these  Corinth  is  expressly  men* 
tioned  by  Suidas,  and  Stmbo  (z.  p.  471)  seems 
to  suggest  that  the  wonhip  of  Cotys  waa  adopted 
by  the  Athenians,  who,  as  he  oheerves,  were  as 
hospitaUf  to  foreign  gods  as  they  were  to  foreignew 
in  genecaL  (Compare  Juven.  Sot  iL  92.)  The 
priests  of  the  goddess  were  focmeriy  supposed  to 
have  home  the  name  of  beptae ;  but  Bnttmann 
has  shown  that  this  opinion  is  utterly  gnNrndkes. 
Her  festivals  were  notorious  among  the  ancienta 
fiir  the  dissolute  manner  and  the  debaacheries  with 
which  they  were  celebrated.  (Suidas,  s. «.  K4rvf ; 
Hoiat.  Epod,  zvii.  56 ;  Theoerit  vi  40.)  Another 
festival  of  the  same  msfp  was  celebrated  in  Sicily 
(Plut  /Vmx0r6.),  where  boughs  hung  with  cakes 
and  fruit  were  carried  about,  which  any  person 
had  a  ri^pht  to  pluck  off  if  he  chose ;  but  we  have 
no  mention  that  this  festival  was  polluted  with  any 
of  the  licentious  practices  which  oiMnieed  those  of 
Thraoe  and  Greece,  unless  we  rdfer  the  allusion 
made  by  Theocritus  to  the  Cotyttia,  to  the  Sieilian 
festival  (Compare  Buttmann*s  essay,  U«h§r  dm 
KcijfUia  nmd  dm  Bapkm^  m  his  MjfUiioioamt^  voL  ii 
p.  159;  Lobeck,  AgUiapk,  pp.  627,  1007, 
&c)  [L.  S.] 

COVINA'RII.    [CoTiKUfcJ 

COVI'NUS  (Celtic,  homrim),  a  kind  of  eai^  the 
spokes  of  which  were  armed  with  long  sickleo,  and 
which  was  used  as  a  scythe-chariot  oiiefly  by  the 
ancient  Belgiansand  Britons.  (Mela,  iii  6 ;  Lucan, 
i426;SiUus,xvii422.)  The  Romans  designated, 
by  the  name  of  oovinus,  a  kind  of  travelling  car- 
riage, which  seems  to  have  been  eovered  on  aU 
sides  with  the  exception  of  the  front  It  had  no 
seat  for  a  driver,  but  was  conducted  by  the  travel- 
ler himself  who  sat  inside.  (Mart  JBSpig.  ii  24.) 
There  must  have  been  a  great  similaiity  between 
the  Belgian  scythe-chariot  and  the  Robmu  travel- 
ling carriage,  as  the  name  of  the  one  was  trsnsfomd 
to  the  other,  and  we  may  justly  eondude  that  the 
Belgian  car  was  likewise  covered  on  all  sides,  ex- 
cept the  front,  and  that  it  vras  occupied  by  one 
man,  the  oovinarius  only,  who  was,  by  the  struc- 
ture of  his  car,  sufficiently  piotected.  The  coti- 
nam  (the  urord  oocun  only  in  Tacitns)  seem  to 
have  constituted  a  regular  and  distinet  part  of  a 
British  army.  (Tacit  jlpr.  85  and  36,  with  M.  J. 
H.  Becker'b  note;  Btftticher**  Lmam  TaeiL  $.  v.; 
Becker,  Cfalku^  voL  i  p.  222 ;  compare  the  article 
EassDUicO  [L.  S.] 


CRATER  (icpar^p:  Ionic,  Jc^irr^:  Lat 
or  arattra;  from  icepdnntfu,  1  mixX  a  vessel  m 
which  the  wine,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
andents,  who  very  seldom  drsnk  it  pure,  was 
mixed  with  water,  and  from  which  the  cups  were 
filled.  In  the  Homeric  age  the  mixture  wasa^ 
ways  made  in  the  dining-room  by  heralds  or  yonng 
men  (xoSpoi:  see  iZ.  iii  p.  269,  (ML  vii  182,  sa 
271).  The  use  of  the  ve«el  is  sufficiently  dear 
from  the  expressions  so  frequent  in  the  poems  ol 
Homer :  Kpirrvpm  K9pdffur0tu^  i,  a  o&or  md  99mp 
hf  Kpirriipi  pitryeof:  vlMiy  apvnj^  (to  empty  the 
crater) ;  ffjpvrqpa  0*H^aff0a<  (erafero  jCofwra,  to 
place  the  fiJled  enter  near  the  table) ;  Kpirnipas 
IrioT^ofai  woroib  (to  fill  the  craten  to  the 
brim,  see  Buttmann,  LtmL  i  15).  llbe  crater  in 
the  Homeric  age  waa  generally  of  sflver  {Od,  ix. 
203,  X.  356),  sometimes  with  a  gidd  e^e  (Oi 
iv.  616),  and  aometSmfs  all  gold  or  gilt  (il  xxiii 
219.)    It  stood  upon  a  tr^od,  and  its  eidinaiy 
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place  in  the  fiiyapw  waa  in  the  moat  honooiable 
part  of  the  room,  at  the  fiurthert  end  from  the  en* 
trance,  and  near  the  seat  of  the  moat  diatingniahed 
among  the  gueita.  (Oi.  zzi  145,  zziL  333,  com- 
pared with  341.)  The  size  of  the  crater  seems  to 
naTe  varied  according  to  the  number  of  gaeata ; 
for  where  their  nomb^  is  increaaed,  a  huger  enter 
ia  asked  for.  (72.  ix.  202.)  It  would  seem,  at 
least  at  a  later  period  (for  in  the  Homeric  poems 
we  find  no  traces  of  the  cnstom),  that  three  creten 
were  filled  at  eyery  feast  after  ibo  tables  were  re- 
moTod.  They  must,  of  conrae,  hare  Taried  in  siae 
according  to  the  number  of  gueata.  According  to 
Suidaa  (f. «.  Kfierr^p)  the  first  waa  dedicated  to 
Hermes,  the  second  to  Q^ariaius,  and  the  third  to 
Zeua  Soter;  but  othera  called  them  by  different 
names;  Uius  the  first,  or,  acoordinff  to  others,  the 
last,  waa  also  designated  the  lepcrH^p  kyoBov  8ai- 
iiOMf ,  die  crater  Si  the  good  genius  (Suidaa  t.  «. 
AyoBov  Atdfiovos ;  compare  Athen.  zr.  p.  692, 
Slc  ;  Aristoph.  Vap,  507,  Par,  300),  tcpariip 
iyulas  and  iirrwatrpis  or  furdi^nrrpWf  because 
it  waa  the  crater  from  which  the  cups  wen  filled 
after  the  waahing  of  the  handa.  (Athen.  zr.  p.  629, 
£&c) 

Craters  were  among  the  first  things  on  the  em- 
bellishment of  which  the  ancient  artista  exercised 
their  skill  Homer  (IL  zziil  741,  &c)  mentiona, 
among  the  prises  proposed  by  Achilles,  a  beanti- 
fiilly  wrought  silver  crater,  the  work  of  the  ingeni- 
ous Sidoniana,  which,  by  the  eleganee  of  ita  work- 
manship, excelled  all  othera  on  the  whole  earth. 
In  the  reign  of  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  the  Laoe- 
daemoniana  sent  to  that  king  a  bnaen  crater,  the 
border  of  which  was  all  orer  ornamented  with 
figures  ((A9ia)^  and  which  waa  of  such  an  enor- 
mous siae  that  it  contained  300  amphorae.  (Herod, 
i.  70.)  Croesus  himself  dedicated  to  the  Delphic 
god  two  huge  craters,  which  the  Delphiana  belieted 
to  be  the  work  of  Theodorua  of  Samoa,  and  Hero- 
dotus (l  51)  was  induced  by  the  beanty  of  their 
workmanship  to  think  the  same.  It  was  about 
OL  35,  that  the  Samians  dedicated  six  talenta  (the 
tenth  of  the  profits  made  by  Colaeus  on  his  Toyage 
to  Tartessus)  to  Hera,  in  the  shape  of  an  immense 
bmen  crater,  the  border  of  which  waa  adorned 
with  projecting  heada  of  griffina.  This  crater,  which 
Herodotus  (ir.  152)  calla  Argive  (from  wluch  we 
must  in£er  that  the  Aigive  artista  were  celebrated 
for  their  craters),  was  supported  by  three  colossal 
braaen  statues,  seren  cubits  long,  with  their  knees 
dosed  together. 

The  number  of  craters  dedicated  in  templea 
seems  eTer3rwhere  to  have  been  yeiy  great.  Linns 
Andronicus,  in  his  Equua  Trojanus,  repreaented 
Agamemnon  returning  from  Troy  with  no  less  than 
iSoo  creten  (Cic.  ad  Fam,  viL  1),  and  Cicero 
(m  Verr.  if,  58)  says  that  Verrea  carried  away 
firom  Syracuse  the  moat  beantifhl  braaen  craters, 
which  most  probably  belonged  to  the  various  tem- 
ples of  that  city.  But  cratera  were  not  only  de- 
dicated to  the  gods  aa  anathemata,  but  were  used 
on  various  solemn  occasions  in  their  service.  Thus 
we  read  in  Theocritua  (v.  58,  compare  Viigil, 
E^doff.  V.  67) : — ''I  ahall  offer  to  the  Musesacrater 
full  of  fresh  milk  and  sweet  olive-oiL**  In  saeri- 
fioea  the  libation  was  always  taken  from  a  crater 
(Demoatk  De  Fait.  LegceL  p.  481,  e.  LtpL  p.  505, 
&  Mid.  p.  531,  A  MaaarL  p,  1072  ;  compare  Bekk. 
AntedoL  n,  274.  4),  and  sailon  before  ihev  set  out 
on  tbeir  jovmey  naad  to  take  the  libanon  with 
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eopa  from  a  crater,  and  pour  it  into  the  aaa 
(Thucyd.  vi  82 ;  Diodor.  iii  8  ;  Arrian,  Amab. 
▼L  8  ;  Vixg.  Am.  v.  765.)  The  name  crater  waa 
also  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  vrith  o'lrXior, 
sMo,  a  pail  in  which  water  was  fetched.  (Naer. 
aptid  Non.  xv.  86  ;  Hesych.  t.  v.  Rfor^pct.) 

The  Romans  UMd  their  erater  or  cratera  for  the 
same  purposes  fiir  which  it  waa  used  in  Greece ; 
but  the  most  elegant  specimens  were,  like  most 
other  works  of  art,  made  by  Greeks.  (Virg.  A«il  L 
727,  iii  525  ;  Ovid,  F<uL  v.  522 ;  Hor.  Cttrm. 
iill8.7.)  [L.S.] 

CRATES  (T^of),  a  hurdle,  used  by  the 
ancients  for  several  purposes.  First,  in  war,  espe- 
cially in  assaulting  a  city  or  camp^  they  wen  placed 
before  or  over  the  head  of  the  soldier  to  shield  off 
the  enemy^  missiles.  (Amm.  Marc,  xxl  12.)  From 
the  fihdti,  which  wen  employed  in  the  same  way, 
they  differed  only  in  being  without  the  covering  of 
raw  hidea.  A  lighter  kind  waa  thrown  down  to 
make  a  bridge  over  fi)sses,  for  examples  of  which 
see  Caesar,  B.  O.  vil  81,  86.  By  the  besieged 
(V^t  iv.  6)  they  were  used  joined  together  so 
aa  to  form  what  Vegetina  calls  a  matoBo,  and  filled 
with  stones :  these  were  then  poised  between  two 
of  the  battlements ;  and  aa  the  atorming  par^ 
approached  upon  the  ladders,  overturned  on  their 
heads. 

A  capital  punishment  waa  called  by  this  name, 
whence  the  phrue  sm6  crate  nemri.  The  criminal 
waa  thrown  into  a  nit  or  well,  and  hurdles  laid 
upon  him,  over  which  stones  were  afterwarda 
heaped.    (Lir.i  51,  iv.  50  ;  Tadt  Chrmam.  12.) 

Ohotea  oiled  fiearioB  were  used  by  the  counfety 
people  upon  which  to  dry  fij^  grapes,  ftc,  in  the 
rays  of  the  sun.  (Colum.  xii.  15, 16.)  These,  aa 
Columella  informs  us,  were  made  of  sedge  or 
straw,  and  also  employed  aa  a  aort  of  mattmg  to 
screen  the  fruit  from  the  weather.  Virgil  (Omt^. 
i.  94)  recommends  the  use  of  hurdles  in  agriculture 
to  level  the  ground  after  it  haa  been  turned  up 
with  the  heavy  rake  (rathrum).  Any  texture  of 
roda  or  twiga  seems  to  have  been  called  by  the 
general  name  oratea.  [B.  J.] 

CRE'PIDA  (Kfnpris\  a  slipper.  Slippen  were 
worn  with  the  pallium,  not  with  the  toga,  and 
were  properiy  characteristic  of  the  Greeks,  though 
adopted  from  them  by  the  Romans.  Hence  Sue- 
tonius says  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  (c.  18),  Ikpo- 
mtopairio  habitm  rtd^  m  ad  paBium  ei  ertpidat. 
Aa  the  cothurnus  waa  aasumed  by  tragedians,  be- 
cause it  was  adapted  to  be  part  of  a  grand  and 
stately  attire,  the  acton  of  comedy,  on  the  odier 
hand,  wore  crepidae  and  other  dieap  and  common 
coverings  for  the  feet  [Bazia  ;  Soocoa.]  Also 
whereaa  the  andents  had  their  more  finished  boots 
and  ahoes  made  right  and  left,  their  dippers,  on 
the  other  hand,  vrere  made  to  fit  both  feet  indif- 
ferently.     [Ind.  On^.  ix.  84.)  [J.  Y.] 

CREPITA'CULUM.    [Sistrum.] 

CRE'TIO  HEREDITA'TIS.    [Hmss.] 

CRIMEN.  Though  this  word  occun  so  fre- 
quently, it  is  not  eaay  to  fix  its  meaning.  Crimen 
ia  often  equivalent  to  accnsatio  (Korriyopia) ;  but  it 
frequently  meana  an  act  which  ia  legally  puniah- 
able.  In  thia  latter  sense  there  seems  to  be  no 
exact  definition  of  it  by  the  Roman  jurists.  Ac^ 
cording  to  some  modem  vmten,  crimina  are  dther 
public  or  private ;  but  we  have  still  to  determine 
the  notions  of  puUie  and  private.  Then  waa  a 
want  of  predae  tenmnok^  aa  to  whal^  in  eoamMB 
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ttngnage,  are  eaUed  criminal  o^encei  among  the 
Romani ;  and  this  defect  appears  in  other  systi'ms 
of  juriipradence.  Crimen  has  been  also  defined  by 
modtfn  ijfriterB  to  be  that  which  is  capitalis,  as 
rourdflir,  &c. ;  delictum,  that  which  is  a  priTate 
injury-  (priTata  noxa) ;  a  distinction  founded  ap- 
parently on  Dig.  21.  tit  1.  s.  17.  §  15. 

Delicts  (delicta)  were  maleficia,  wrongful  acts 
(Dig.  47.  tit.  1.  s.  3), -and  the  foundation  of  one 
daas  of  obligatioaes :  these  delicts,  as  enumerated 
by  Oaios  (iii.  182),  are  furtom,  mpina,  damnum, 
injuriae ;  they  gaxe  a  right  of  action  to  the  indi- 
Tidnal  injured,  and  intitled  him  to  compensation. 
These  dJicts  were  sometimes  called  crimina  (cri- 
men fiirti,  Oaiusyiii.  197).  Crimen  therefore  is 
sometimes  applied  to  that  class  of  delicta  called 
privata  (Dig.  47.  tit  1.  De  Prwaiu  DelietU)  ;  and 
accordingly  crimen  may  be  Tiewed  as  a  genus, 
of  which  the  delicta  enumerated  by  Gaius  are  a 
^ecies.  But  crimen  and  delictum  are  sometimes 
lucd  as  synonymous.  (Dig.  48.  tit  19.  s.  1.)  In 
one  passage  (Dig.  48.  tit  19.  s.  5)  we  raid  of 
majora  delicta  (a  term  implying  that  these  are 
minors  delicta),  which  expression  is  coupled  with 
the  ejmression  omnia  crimina  in  such  a  way  that 
the  inference  of  crimen  containing  delictum  is,  so 
&r  as  concerns  this  passage,  necessary;  for  the 
omnia  crimina  comprehend  (in  this  passage)  more 
than  the  delicta  majora. 

Some  judicia  publica  were  capltalia,  and  some 
were  not  (Dig.  48.  tit  1.  s.  2.)  Judicia,  which 
oonoemed  crimina,  were  not,  for  that  reason  only, 
publica.  There  were,  therefore,  crimina  which 
were  not  tried  in  judicia  publioL  This  is  con- 
sistent with  what  is  stated  above  as  to  those  cri- 
mina (delicta)  which  were  the  subject  of  actions. 
Those  crimina  only  were  the  subject  of  judicia 
publica,  which  were  made  so  by  special  laws ;  such 
as  the  Julia  de  adulterii^  Cornelia  de  sicariis  et 
Teneficis,  Pompeia  de  parricidiis,  Julia  pecnlatus, 
Cornelia  de  testamentis,  Julia  de  vi  privata,  Julia 
dfc  vi  pnblica,  Julia  de  ambitu,  Julia  repetundarum, 
Julia  de  annonsL  (Dig.  48.  tit  1.  s.  1.)  So  fiir  as 
Cicero  {De  Orat,  it  25)  enumerates  causae  crimi- 
nnm,  they  were  causae  public!  judicii ;  but  he  adds 
(iL  31),  **  criminum  est  multitude  infinita.^  Again, 
infiunta  was  not  the  consequence  of  e\ery  crimen, 
bat  only  of  those  crimina  which  were  **  publici 
judicii.**  A  condemnation,  therefore,  for  a  crimen, 
not  publici  judicii,  was  not  followed  by  infamia, 
onless  the  crimen  laid  the  foundation  of  an  actio, 
in  which,  even  in  the  case  of  a  privatum  judicium, 
the  condemnation  was  foUowed  by  in&unia ;  as 
fiirtnm,  lapina,  injuriae.    (Dig.  48.  tit  1.  a.  7.) 

Moat  modern  writers  on  Roman  law  have  con- 
sidered delicta  as  the  general  term,  which  they 
have  Buhdivided  into  delicta  publica  and  privata. 
The  division  of  delicta  into  pnblica  and  privata 
had  partly  its  origin  in  the  opinion  generally  enter- 
tained of  the  nature  of  the  delict ;  but  the  legal 
distinction  must  be  derived  from  a  consideraticm  of 
the  form  of  obtaining  redress  for,  or  punishing,  the 
wrong.  Those  delicta  which  were  punishable  ac« 
cording  to  special  leges,  senatus-consulta,  and  con- 
atitntiones,  and  were  prosecuted  in  judicia  publica 
by  an  accusatio  publica,  were  more  especially  called 
crimina  ;  and  the  penalties,  in  case  of  conviction, 
were  loss  of  life,  of  freedom,  of  civitas,  and  the  con- 
sequent infamia,  and  sometimes  pecuniary  penalties 
also.  Those  delicta  not  provided  for  as  above  men- 
tioned, wen  prosecuted  by  action,  and  were  the 
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subjects  of  judicia  privata,  in  whieh  pecnniaiy  eom* 
pensation  was  awarded  to  the  injured  party.  At  a 
later  period  we  find  a  class  o(  crimina  eztraor- 
dinaria  (Dig.  47.  tit  11),  which  are  somewhat 
vaguely  defined.  They  arc  offences  whieh  in  the 
earlier  law  would  have  been  the  foundation  of 
actions,  but  were  assimilated,  as  to  their  punish- 
ment, to  crimina  publici  judicii.  This  new  class 
of  crimina  (new  as  to  the  form  of  judicial  proceed- 
ings) must  have  arisen  from  a  growing  (^nnion  of 
the  propriety  of  not  limiting  punishmoit,  in  certain 
cases,  to  compensation  to  the  party  injured.  The 
person  who  inquired  judicially  extim  ordinem,  might 
affix  what  punishment  he  pleased,  within  leason- 
able  limits.  (Dig.  48.  tit  19.  a  13.)  Thus,  if  a 
person  intended  to  prosecute  his  action,  which 
was  founded  on  maleficium  (delict),  far  pecuniary 
compensation,  he  foUowed  the  jus  ordinanum ;  hut 
if  he  wished  to  punish  the  offender  otherwise  (extia 
ordinem  ejus  rei  poenam  exeiteri  (e  ?)  velit),  thM  he 
took  criminal  proceodingi»  **  subacriptit  in  crimen.** 
(Dig.  47.  tit  1. 1. 3.) 

The  Ibrty-aeventh  book  of  the  Digest  treats  fint 
of  delicta  privata  properly  so  called  (Tit  1 — 10), 
and  then  of  extraordinaria  criming  The  forty- 
eighth  book  treats  of  crimina,  and  the  first  title  is 
De  Publids  Judiciis^  Cknnpensation  might  be  de- 
manded by  the  heredes  of  tne  injured  petion,  and 
of  the  heiedes  of  the  wrong-doer  ;  hat  the  hMedes 
of  the  wrong-doer  were  not  liable  to  a  penal  actioii 
(poenalis  actio,  Dig.  47.  tit  1. 1.  1).  Compensa- 
tion could  be  sued  for  by  the  party  injured:  a 
penalty,  which  was  not  a  direct  benefit  to  the  in- 
jured party,  was  sued  for  by  the  state,  or  by  those 
to  whom  the  power  of  prosecution  was  given,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  lex  Julia  de  adulteriia,  Ac.  In 
the  case  of  delicta  publica,  the  intentioD  of  the 
doer  was  the  main  Uung  to  be  eonsideted :  the 
act,  if  done,  was  not  for  tlmt  reason  oolj  ponidiad ; 
nor  if  it  remained  incomplete,  was  it  nr  that  reft* 
son  only  unpunished.  In  the  case  of  delicta  pri* 
vata,  the  injury,  if  done,  was  always  oompenHted, 
even  if  it  was  merely  culpa.  [O.  L.] 

CRINIS.    [Coma.] 

CRISTA.    [Oalba.] 

CRITAE  (apirof),  judgas.  This  name  «■§ 
applied  by  the  Cheeks  to  any  parson  who  did  not 
judge  of  a  thing  like  a  Sucoor^f,  according  to 
positive  Uws,  but  according  to  his  own  sense  of 
justice  and  equity.  (Her^  iii  160 ;  Demosth. 
CHynth,  I  p.  17,  &  Mid.  p.  520.)  But  at  Athens 
a  number  of  icpiroi  was  chosen  by  haBot  from  a 
number  of  selected  candidates  at  eveij  oelebration 
of  the  Dionysia,  and  were  called  ol  Kpvnuj  aor^ 
i^oxh''.  Their  office  was  to  judge  of  the  merit  of 
the  different  choruses  and  dramatic  poems,  and  to 
award  the  prises  to  the  victon.  (Isocr.  TVapmt, 
p.  366,  a  with  Comes*  note.)  Their  number  is 
stated  by  Suidas  (s.  o.  *£y  virrt  xptrmw  jo^wuri) 
to  have  been  five  for  comedies,  and  G.  Hermann 
has  supposed,  with  great  probability,  that  there 
woe  on  the  whole  ten  k/mtcU,  five  for  comedy,  and 
the  same  number  for  tragedy,  one  being  taken 
from  every  tribe.  The  expression  in  Aristophanes 
(Av.  421),  riKoy  ircuri  roTs  Kfwrtus^  signifies  to 
gain  the  victory  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
five  judges.  For  the  complete  literatore  of  this 
subject,  see  K.  F.  Hermann'^  Mamud  of  ike  PoL 
Ant,  o/Gneee,  §  149.  n.  13.  [U  S.] 

CRO'BTLU&    [Coma.] 

CR(K3CVTA  (sctrntfi;  xpoitttrhp  se.  (^lor 
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or  KpoKWT^s  K.  x*'''<^0»  "ff^  &  ^ii^d  of  g^  dress, 
chiefly  worn  by  women  on  solemn  occasions,  and 
in  Greece  especiallj,  at  the  festiyal  of  the  Dionjsia. 
(Aristoph.  HatL  46,  with  the  Schol,  Lygistr. 
44  ;  Pollax,  ir.  18.  117.)  It  was  also  worn  by 
the  priest  of  Cybele  (Apul.  Met.  8  and  11  ; 
Virg,  AetL  ix.  614),  and  sometimes  by  men  of 
effeminate  character.  (AristopL  Tkesnu^  253  ; 
Saidas,  t.  v. ;  Plant  and  Naevius,  ap.  Nordum^ 
zi?.  8.  and  zri.  4  ;  Cic.  Harugp.  Regp.  21.)  It 
is  eyident  from  the  passage  of  Virgil,  that  its 
name  was  derived  from  eroeus^  one  of  the  fovoorite 
odours  of  the  Greek  ladies,  as  we  stiU  see  in  the 
pictures  discovered  at  Hercnlaneum  and  Pompeii. 
The  circumstance  that  dresses  of  this  colour  were 
in  Latin  commonly  called  Testes  crocatae  or  cro- 
ceae,  has  induced  some  writers  on  antiquities  to 
suppose  that  crocota  was  derived  from  Kpoiefi 
(woof  or  weft),  or  lepoKis  (a  flake  of  wool  or  cotton 
on  the  snrfisce  of  the  dothX  so  that  it  would  be  a 
soft  and  woolly  kind  of  dress.  (Salmaa.  ad  Ca- 
pUolm,  Pertinae.  8.  t  L  p.  547,  and  €ui  TertulL  De 
PalL  p.  329.)  But  the  passages  above  referred  to 
are  sufficient  to  refute  this  opinion,  and  the  name 
crocota  was  like  many  others,  adopted  by  the 
Romans  from  the  Greeks.  (Compare  Becker^s 
r%anX^  vol  ii  p.  351,  &C.)  [L.  S.] 

CRO'NIA  {Kp6vui\  a  festival  celebrated  at 
Athens  in  honour  of  Cronos,  whose  worship  was 
said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Attica  by 
Cecrops.  He  had  a  temple  in  common  with  Rhea. 
(Pans.  i.  1&  §  7  :  corop.  vi  20.  §  1.)  The  fcs- 
tival  was  held  on  the  twelfth  of  the  month  of 
Hecatombaeon  (Demosth.  e.  Timoer,  p.  708  ;  Plut 
The»,  12  ;  Etym.  M.  «.  v.),  which,  at  an  early 
period  of  the  history  of  Attica,  bore  the  name  of 
/aV  KfMyUtv.     (Athen.  xiiL  p.  581.) 

The  Rhodians  also  celebrated  a  festival  in  honour 
of  Cronos — perhaps  the  Phoenician  Moloch  —  to 
whom  human  sacrifices,  generally  consisting  of 
criminals,  were  offered.  The  festival  was  held  on 
the  sixteenth  of  Metageitnion.  (Porphyr.  De 
Ab^Mtnt,  ii.  54.) 

Greek  writers,  when  speaking  of  the  Roman 
Saturnalia,  apply  to  them  the  name  Kp6via^  which 
in  the  early  times  seem  to  have  really  resembled 
them  in  their  excessive  merriment  (See  Athen. 
xiv.  p.  639  ;  Appian,  Samn,  10.  §  5  ;  Buttmann, 
MylkaL  vol.  ii.  p.  52,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

CROTALUM  {Kp6Ta\ov\  a  kind  of  cymbal, 
erroneously  supposed  by  some  writers  to  be  the 
same  with  the  ststracm.  [Sistrum.]  The  mistakes 
of  learned  men  on  this  point  are  refuted  at 
length  by  Lampe  (De  Cymb.  VeL  i.  4,  5,  6).  From 
Suidas  and  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Nubes^ 
260),  it  appears  to  have  been  a  split  reed  or  cane, 
which  clattered  when  shaken  with  the  hand.  Ac- 
cording to  Ettstathius  (//.  xi.  160),  it  was  made  of 
shell  and  brass,  as  wfll  as  of  wood.  Clemens. 
Alexandriiius  further  says  that  it  was  an  invention 
of  the  Sicilians. 

Women  who  played  on  the  crotalum  were 
termed  crotaLUtricw.     Such  was  Virgil's  Copa  (2), 

**  Crispum  sub  crotalo  docta  movcre  latus.'' 

The  line  alludes  to  the  dance  with  erotala  (similar 
to  castanets),  itx  which  we  have  the  additional 
testimony  of  Macrobius  {SaL  it  1 0).  The  annexed 
woodeut,  taken  from  the  drawing  of  an  ancient 
marblo  in  Spon's  Miscellanea  (sec  i.  art  vi.  fig.  { 


CRUX. 

43),  represents  one  of  these  erotaUthriae  perform- 
ing. 


The  word  Kp&raXjov  is  often  applied,  by  an  easy 
metaphor,  to  a  noisy  talkative  person.  (Aristoph. 
Nvb.  448  ;  Euripi  CyeL  104.)  [B.  J.] 

CRUSTA.  [Cablatura  ;  Chrtsbndkta  ; 
Emblbmata.] 

CRUX  (erravpdSf  o-k^Ao^),  an  instrument  of 
capital  punishment,  used  by  several  ancient  nations, 
especially  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians.  The 
words  (rravp6w  and  aKoKowl^w  are  fdso  applied  to 
Persian  and  Eg^'ptian  punishments,  but  Casaubon 
(Eatr.  AntWaron,  xvi.  77)  doubts  whether  they 
describe  the  Roman  method  of  crucifixion.  From 
Seneca  (Cons,  ad  Mare,  xx.,  Epiai.  xiv.  1)  we 
learn  the  latter  to  have  been  of  two  kinds,  the  less 
usual  sort  being  rather  impalement  than  what  we 
should  describe  by  the  word  crucifixion,  as  the  crimi- 
nal was  transfixed  by  a  pole,  which  passed  through 
the  back  and  spine  and  came  out  at  the  mouth. 

The  cross  was  of  seyeral  kinds  ;  one  in  the  shape 
of  an  X,  called  crust  Andreana^  because  tradition 
reports  St  Andrew  to  have  suffered  upon  it ;  an> 
other  was  formed  like  a  T,  as  we  learn  from  Lucian 
(Judic.  VoeaL  xii.),  who  makes  it  the  subject  of  a 
charge  against  the  letter. 

The  third,  and  most  common  sort,  was  made  of 
two  pieces  of  wood  crossed,  so  as  to  make  four  right 
angles.  It  was  on  this,  according  to  the  unani« 
mous  testimony  of  the  fathers  who  sought  to  con> 
firm  it  by  Scripture  itself  (Lips.  De  Omos,  L  9), 
that  our  Saviour  suffered.  The  punishment,  as  ia 
well  known,  was  chiefly  inflicted  on  slaves,  and 
the  worst  kind  of  malefactors.  (Juv.  vi.  219  ;  Hon 
Sat.  i.  3.  82. )  The  manner  of  it  was  as  follows  : 
—  The  criminal,  after  sentence  pronounced,  carried 
his  cross  to  the  place  of  execution  ;  a  custom  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch  (De  Tard.  Dei  Vtnd.  ficaffros 
T&w  KaKo6pyvw  iK^ptt  rhy  a^ov  ffravp6r\  and 
Artemidorus  (Oneir.  iL  61),  as  well  as  in  the 
Gospels.  From  Livy  (xxxiii.  36)  and  Valerius 
Maximus  (i.  7),  scourging  appears  to  have  formed 
a  part  of  this,  as  of  other  capital  punishments 
among  the  Romans.  The  scourging  of  our  Sa- 
viour, however,  is  not  to  be  r^arded  in  this  light, 
for,  as  Grotius  and  Hammond  have  observed,  it 
was  inflicted  before  sentence  was  pronounced. 
(St  Luke,  xxiiL  16  ;  St  John,  xix.  L  6.)  The 
criminal  was  next  stripped  of  his  clothes  and 
nailed  or  bound  to  the  cross.  The  latter  was  the 
more  painful  method,  as  the  sufferer  was  left  to  die 
of  hunc^er.  Instances  are  recorded  of  persons  who 
survived  nine  days.  It  waa  usual  to  leave  the 
body  on  the  cross  after  death.  The  breaking  of 
the  legs  of  the  thievis,  montioned  in  the  Gospels, 
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wu  accidental ;  because  by  the  Jewiab  law,  it  is 
expreealy  remarked,  the  bodies  could  not  remain 
on  the  cross  during  the  Sabbath-day.  (Lipsiua, 
Db  Ctuob;  Casanbon,  Ewer.  AnObaron,  xvi. 
77.)  [R  J.J 

CRYPTA  (from  Kpvwrtip^  to  conceal),  a  crypt. 
Amongst  the  Romans,  any  long  narrow  vault, 
>'hether  wholly  or  partially  below  the  level  of  the 
earth,  is  expressed  by  this  term  ;  such  as  a  aewcr 
(crypta  StUnarae^  Jut.  Sat,Y.  106)  [CtOACAj  ;  the 
eareere$  of  the  circus  [Circus,  p.  285]  ;  or  a 
msgaaine  for  the  reception  of  agricultural  produce. 
( VitruT.  ri.  8  ;  comp.  Varro,  A.  R,  i.  57.) 

The  specific  senses  of  the  word  are :  — 

1.  A  coTered  portico  or  arcade ;  called  more 
definitely  ctypto-portiau,  because  it  was  not  sup- 
ported by  open  columns  like  the  ordinary  portico, 
but  closed  at  the  sides,  with  windows  only  for  Uie 
admission  of  light  and  air.  (Plin.  Episi,  iL  15, 
T.  6,  Tii.  21  ;  Sidon.  EpitL  ii  2.)  These  were 
frequented  during  summer  for  their  cooln^s.  A 
portico  of  this  kind,  almost  entire,  is  still  remain- 
ing in  the  suburban  yilla  of  Arrius  Diomedes  at 
Pompeii     [Porticus.] 

Some  theatres,  if  not  all,  had  a  similar  portico 
attached  to  them  for  the  convenience  of  the  per- 
formers, who  there  rehearsed  their  parts.  (Suet 
Cat  58  ;  compare  Dion  Cass.  lix.  20  ;  Joseph. 
Aniiq.  xiz.  1.  §  14.)  One  of  these  is  mentioned 
by  P.  Victor  {Regio  ix.)  as  the  crypta  BaUn^  at- 
tached to  the  theatre  built  by  Cornelius  Balbus  at 
the  instigation  of  Augustus  (Suet  Aug.2^  \  Dion 
Cass.  liv.  25),  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  ruin 
now  seen  in  the  Via  di  S.  Maria  di  Cacaberis,  be- 
tween the  church  of  that  name  and  the  S.  Maria 
di  Pianta 

2.  A  grotto,  particularly  one  open  at  both  ex- 
tremities, forming  what  in  modem  language  is 
denominated  a  **  tunnel,**  like  the  grotto  of  Pausi- 
lippo,  well  known  to  every  visitant  of  Naples. 
This  is  a  tunnel  excavated  in  the  iitfo  rock,  about 
20  feet  high,  and  1800  long,  forming  the  direct 
communication  between  Naples  and  Pozzuoli  {Pm- 
teoU)^  called  by  the  Romans  crypta  NeapoUtanuy 
and  described  by  Seneca  {Epist.  57)  and  Strabo 
who  calls  it  ZiApvl^  Kpunrii  (v.  p.  246  ;  compare 
Petron.  Fn^.  xiii.). 

A  subterranean  vault  used  for  any  secret  ww- 
ship,  but  more  particularly  for  the  licentious  rites 
consecrated  to  Priapus,  was  also  called  crypto, 
(Petron.  SaL  xvi  3  ;  compare  xviL  8.) 

3.  When  the  practice  of  consuming  the  body  by 
fire  was  relinquished  [Fun us],  and  a  number  of 
bodies  were  consigned  to  one  place  of  burial,  as 
the  catacombs  for  instance,  this  common  tomb  was 
called  erypicL  (Salmas.  Exereit.  Plinian,  p.  850  ; 
Aring.  Rom,  Sabterr.  i.  1.  §  9  ;  Prudent.  Ilepl 
2tc^.  xi.  153^)  One  of  these,  the  crypta  N^po- 
iiana^  which  was  in  the  vieut  Patridiis,  under  the 
Eaqailine  (Festus,  s,  v.  Sepft'montitffn),  was  used 
by  the  eaiiy  Christians,  during  the  times  of  their 
pi^rsccution,  as  a  place  of  secret  worship,  as  well 
as  d  interment,  and  contams  many  interesting 
inscriptions.  (Nardini,  Rom.  Antie,  iv.  3  ;  Mait- 
iand,  T%e  Ckttrch  i»  tie  Cataeombt.)        [A.  R] 

CRYPTEIA  (K/nnrrcfo,  also  called  Hfnnrria 
or  a^vvT^),  was,  according  to  Aristotle  {ap.  PUU. 
Lye.  28),  an  institution  introduced  at  Sparta  by 
the  legislation  of  Lycuxgus.  Its  character  was  so 
cruel  and  atrocious,  that  Pbitarch  only  with  great 
reluctance  submitted  to  the  authority  of  Aristotle 
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in  ascribing  its  introduction  to  the  Spartan  law- 
giver. The  description  which  he  gives  of  it  is 
this:  —  The  ephoni,  at  intervals,  selected  from 
among  the  young  Spartans,  those  who  appeared  to 
be  best  qualified  for  the  task,  and  sent  them  in 
\-ariou!}  directions  all  over  the  country,  provided 
with  daggers  and  their  necessary  food.  During 
the  daytime,  these  young  men  concealed  them- 
selves ;  but  at  night  they  brake  forth  into  the 
high-roads,  and  massacred  those  of  the  helots 
whom  they  met,  or  whom  they  thought  proper. 
Sometimes  also  they  ranged  over  the  fields  ( in  the 
daytime)  and  despatched  the  strongest  and  best  of 
the  helots.  This  account  agrees  with  that  of 
Heracleides  of  Pontus  (&  2),  who  speaks  of  the 
practice  as  one  that  was  still  carried  on  in  his  own 
time,  though  he  describes  its  introductitm  by  Ly- 
curgus  only  as  a  report. 

The  crypttia  has  generally  been  considered 
either  as  a  kind  of  military  training  of  the  Spartan 
youths,  in  which,  as  in  other  casei^  the  lives  of 
the  helots  were  unscrupulously  sacrifioed ;  or  as  a 
means  of  lessening  the  numbers  and  weakening 
the  power  of  the  slaves.  But  MUller  (/>oniciiM, 
iil  3.  §  4),  who  is  anxious  to  soften  the  notions 
generally  current  respectiqg  the  relations  between 
the  helots  and  their  masters,  supposes  that  Plutareh 
and  Heracleides  represent  the  institution  of  the 
crypteia  **  as  a  war  which  the  ephois  themselves, 
on  entering  upon  their  yeariy  office,  proclaimed 
against  the  helots.^  Hcradeidea,  however,  does 
not  mention  this  proclamation  at  all ;  and  Plutaith, 
who  mentions  it  on  the  authority  of  Aristotle, 
does  not  represent  it  as  identical  with  the  cnrpteia. 
Miiller  also  supposes  that,  according  to  the  re- 
ceived opinion,  this  chase  of  the  slaves  took  place 
regularly  every  year ;  and  showing  at  once  the 
absurdity  of  rach  an  annual  prodanation  of  war 
and  massacre  among  the  slaves,  he  rejects  what  he 
calls  the  common  opinion  altogether  as  involved  in 
inextricable  difficulties,  and  has  recourse  to  Plato 
to  solve  the  problem.  But  Thirlwall  (Hiat.  Grefee^ 
vol  i  p.  311)  much  more  judiciously  considen 
that  this  proclamation  of  war  is  not  altogether 
groundless,  but  only  a  misrepresentation  of  some- 
thing else,  and  that  its  real  character  was  most 
probably  connected  with  the  crypteia.  Now,  if  we 
suppose  that  the  thing  here  misrepresented  and 
exaggerated  into  a  piodamation  of  war,  was  some 
promise  which  the  eph(»s  on  entering  upon  their 
office  were  obliged  to  make,  fior  instance,  to  protect 
the  state  against  any  danger  that  might  arise  from 
too  great  an  increase  of  the  numben  and  power 
of  the  helots  —  a  promise  which  might  very  easily 
be  distorted  into  a  proclamation  of  war — >  there  is 
nothing  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  legislation  of 
Lycuigus  ;  and  such  an  institution,  by  no  means 
surprising  in  a  slave- holding  state  like  Sparta, 
where  the  number  of  free  citisens  was  company 
tively  very  small,  would  have  conferred  upon  the 
ephors  the  legal  authority  oooariomally  to  send  out 
a  number  of  yoiuig  Spartans  in  chase  of  the  helots. 
(Isocr.  PamOh.  p.  2/1,  b.)  That  on  certain  oc- 
casions, when  the  state  had  reason  to  flear  the 
overwhelming  number  of  skves,  thousands  wen 
massacred  with  the  sanction  of  the  public  authori- 
ties, is  a  well-known  fiKt.  (Thucyd.  ir.  80.)  It 
is,  however,  probable  enough  that  such  a  system 
may  at  first  have  been  carried  on  with  some  degree 
of  moderation  ;  but  af^er  attempts  had  been  made 
by  the  slaves  to  emancipate  themselves  and  put 
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barbaroti*  and  atrocioiu  charailer 
described  &bore.    (Comfare  Plul.  lye  2B,  i^  fin,) 
If  the  cr7pli'in  hnd  tnkcn  place  aMnuJ/y,  and 
/Ugd  timr^  wc  Bhould,  indocd,  have  rpoaon,  ^ 
MlUicr,  to  wonder  wh;  the  helot^  who  in  m 
diltlicti  lived  entircl;  alone,  and  wera  united  by 
deapiir  for  Ihr  nke  oF  common  protcclion,  did  nol 
every  year  kindle  a  moil  bloody  and  determined 
wthratiglioutthe  wbolenrLoconia  ;  butPlulaich, 

the  only  Bulhorily  

reit,  doei  not  my 
every  year,  bnt  Vid  xp^^ 
occaiionnilv,    (llermann,  ud  Fym-.  p^  856.)     The 
difficultie)  which  MUiler  findi  in  what  he  call*  1' 
aanmon  account  of  the  crypteia,  are  thna,  in  i 
-  opinion,  removed,  and  it  i«  no  longer  netewary 
•eek  their   solution  in  the    deaciiptinn  given 
Plato   (De  Ley.  i.  p,  633,  vi.  p.  763),  who  jii 
pOMd  iat  hii  Cretan  colony  n  niniilar  institiiti 
under  the  name   of  cryplcia.      Prom  the  knoi 
partiality  of  Plato  for  Spartan  inititutioni,  and  1 
inclination  to  represent  them  in  a  fnyntiniblc  light, 
it  will  be  admitted  thai,  on  a  mbject  lik<  ■"     " " 
evidence  will  be  of  little  Wright     Anil 
adopted  the  name  crypteia  for  his  institution,  it 
by  no  raeanfl  follows  that  he  intendc^d  to  make  it 
in  eveiT  respect  similar  to  that  of  Sparta  ^  a  partint 
reAemblance  was  sufficient  to  transfer  the  nJunenf 
the  Spartan  instilntion  to  that  which  he  propoanl 
to  establish  ;  and  it  is  sufficiently  clear,  from  hie 

larly  directed  to  the  advanlajH 


the  Oreek  cubit  a  little  more,  than  a  fi»t  and  a 
half  Engliih.  The  cubit  was  divided  by  the 
Oreekl  into  2  ipana  ((nriflntial),  6  hand -bread  I  ha 
(ToAaiiTTal),  and  24  finger  btendthi  {UxtbIuii), 
and  by  the  Romans  inlo  !{  feel,  fi  breadths  (/m^.), 
and  24  thumb-bread thi  Cpolliau).  (Wnrm,  Da 
Pond.  Mrn,.  &c.  ;  HuBseT,  Oh  Anaenl  Weyill, 
&c.,  see  the  Tables.)  Ri-spcling  the  Egj-iXimi 
and  other  cubits,  ire  Biickii,  H/rlrol.  V^lcnueh. 
p2ll.  [P.B.] 

CUBU3,  a  vessel,  the  sides  of  whiih  nere. 
foimed  by  sii  equal  sijiuirei  (inrluding  the  lop), 
each  square  having  each  of  its  sides  a  foot  Iuiil'- 
The  solid  contcnU  of  the  cube  Kcre  equal  lo  llio 
atnphwa.  (Rhcm.  Faun.  Da  Fimi,  &c  v.  5<J— 
62  ;  Metritis).  In  Greek  kvCoi  it  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  liatin  TissiRA.  [P.S.] 

CUCULLCS,  a  cowl.  At  the  cowl  was  in- 
truded to  be  used  in  the  open  nir,  and  to  be  dmvm 
over  the  head  lo  protect  it  from  the  injuries  of  the 
weather,  instead  of  a  hat  or  cap,  it  was  attached 
only  to  ganncnts  of  the  coarsest  kind.  Its  Ibmi  is 
aeen  allachcd  lo  the  dress  of  the  shepherd  in  tho 
anucied  woodcut,  which  is  taken  from  a  gem  io 
the  Florentine  cabinet,  and  represenli  a  Roman 
shepherd  looking  at  the  she-wolf  with  Ttoniulus 
and  Renins.      The  cncullus  was  also  used  by  per- 
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Kfmrriil  had  to  undergo.  Bu 
would  not  have  been  of  a  very  humane  character, 
as  his  Kpvwrol  were  to  go  out  in  arms  and  make 
free  use  of  the  slavea  [US.] 

CRYPTOPO'RTICUS.  tCBYFTi.] 
CUBICULA'RII,  were  slaves  who  bad  the 
care  of  the  sleeping  and  dwelling  rmms.  Fnilhfiil 
»la«t  were  always  selected  for  this  office,  as  ihcy 
had,  lo  a  certain  eitent,  the  care  of  their  mnsU-r'i 
petwHi.  When  Julius  Caesar  was  taken  by  the 
pirates,  he  dismissed  all  his  other  slaves  and 
attendants,  only  retaining  with  him  a  physician 
and  two  cubiculariL  (Suet.  OieJ.  4  )  It  was  th( 
doty  of  the  cubicularii  tu  introduce  Tisiteis  to  theii 
master  (Cic.  ad  All.  vi.  2.  %S,  a  Ferr.  iii.  *)  ; 
for  which  purpose  they  appear  to  have  usually  re- 
muned  in  an  KDte-room  <SueL  TS.  21,  Dom.  16). 
Under  the  later  emperors,  the  cubicularii  belong- 
ing to  the  palace  were  called  ^iraefiaitCincrD  cnUnJo, 
and  were  persons  of  high  rank.  (Cod.  12,  tit.  5.) 
CUBI'CULUM,  usually  means  a  sleeping  and 
dwelling  room  in  a  Roman  house  [Uohuh],  but  is 
also  applied  to  the  pavilion  or  tent  in  which  the 
Roman  emperura  were  accustomed  to  witness  the 
public  games.  {Suet.  A'er.  12  ;  Plin.  Fantg.  61.) 
It  appears  to  have  been  so  called,  because  the 
omperon  were  aecuitomed  to  recline  in  the  culiicula, 
instead  of  sitting,  as  was  anciently  the  pr 
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CU'UITU3(Tiix''l),a 
the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  oiner  nacioiis,  was  or 
Dally  the  length  of  the  human  arm  from  the  ell 
10  the  wrist,  or  to  the  tip  of  the  forcfing  r ; 
latter  was  its  signification  among  the  Greeks 
Romans.  It  was  eqnal  to  a  foot  and  a  half  ; 
therefore  the  Roman  cubit  ivas  a  Utile  U'sji, 


in  the  higher  circles  of  society,  when  they 
wished  to  go  abroad  srithout  being  known.  {Juv. 
■  -0.)  The  use  of  the  cowl,  and  alto  of  the 
BiRKUSj,  which  served  the  snne  purpose, 
[lowed  to  slaves  by  a  law  in  the  Codei  Theo- 
_...jns-  {VoBsiua,  Klyn.  Ltmj.  Lai.  i.  b.  Bima.'} 
Cowls  were  imported  into  Italy  from  Sainte*  in 
France  (Sa^ltmieo  cuadio,  Juv.  riii.  14fi  ;  SchoL 
tn  loe.),  and  from  the  country  of  the  Bsfdaei  tti 
Illyria.  {JuL  Cap.  PertiMi,  8.)  Those  from  the 
latter  locality  were  probably  of  a  peculiar  fashion, 
which  gave  origin  to  the  term  BurdoeuaUuM, 
Libumid  caeiilli  are  mentioned  by  Martial  (liv. 
■39.)  [J.T.] 

CUDOorCUDON.askuU-cap, made  of  leather 
ir  of  the  rough  sha^igy  fur  of  any  wild  animal 
Sil.  Itol.  viii.  49.'>,  ivi.  5»),    such  as  were  worn 
ly  the  nU«  of  the  Roman  annies  (Polyb.  t!.  20), 
ind  ^parently  synonymous  with   galint  (Virg. 
I«i.  viL  688)  or  gnltrieidmM.     {Fntitio.  Slnde^tm. 
V.  7.  §29.)      la  the  sculptures  on  the  Column  of 
Trajan,  some  of  the   Hoinaii    loldien  are  repre- 
sented with  the  skin  of  a  wild  beast  drawn  oier 
the  head,  in  snch  a  manner  that  the  faco  appeora 
en  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  of  the  animal, 
the  rest  of  the  skin  fiJls  down  behind  over 
the  back  and  shoulders,  as  described  by  Virgil 
.  rii.  666).     This,  however,  was  an  eiUa  de- 
(Potyb.  I.  c).  and  most  not  be  taken  for  the 
wliirh  wai  lb"  rnp  ilwlf ;  itit  is,  a  portinihir 


CULPA. 

Uai  e(  ga/ta.  [0*L«*.]  The  foHowfngrepre- 
lentBtion  nf  n  iiido  »  lakin  froin  Cboul'i  Gufro- 
mn,.daA<iiv..t  Ho:~,iif..<,  I5HI.  [A.  R.] 


CULCITA.     lL«CTi's.J 

CU'LEUS,  «  CU'LLEUS,  «  Romnn  nieojuw, 
which  WBi  nicdfoT  catimating  the  produoiDr  \me- 
ju4t.  It  wu  the  largeit  liquid  Dieaiurc  u»d  by 
the  Romana,  conlaining  2U  ampliorae,  or  1  GO  cmini, 
that  u,  almnt  1 1 9  ^loiu.  (Rb«in.  Fstui.  Z]>  Poad. 
St  T.  86,  87  ;  Plin.  H.  M  liv.  4  ;  Vuiro,  fl.  fi. 
i3,S7;  Coliuo.  iii.  S.)  [P.  S.J 

CU'LEUS  or  CU'LLEUS,  a  »ack  u«.-d  in  ihe 
pimiifainmt  of  panicidn..  [Lex  CurneLia  m 
Bic^mn.] 

CULI'NA.    [Douus.] 

CULPA.  The  gcncnil  nolion  of  doliu  mnlua 
majr  be  convenieiillj'  eiplnini-d  iindrr  thii  head. 

Culpa  in  its  moat  fienenl  juristical  sciue  of  any 
illegal  ad  of  comiriuion  or  oiiiiuion  compreheni^ 
dnliu  raaliu.    But  the  spctial  mtuiiinE  of  culpa  ji 


I  of  dulu 


-naluL 


Dolus 


ihni  defined  b;  I^bco  <Di, 
"  Dolua  motui  eit  omnia  callidibi*,  lallacia,  inacbi- 
natio  ad  FircnniTenieiidiuii,  rallotidiun,  docipicndam 
■Itenim  udhibim."  Doliu  malut,  thvri'rure,  bai 
reference  to  the  eiil  deiign  witb  which  oii  act  ii 
•ccnmplished  to  the  injury  of  another ;  or  it  may 
letheETil  deiign  with  which  an  act  i>  omitted  that 
ooght  to  be  done.  The  definition  of  Aquiliiu,  ■ 
learned  jutiit,  the  friend  of  Cicero  and  his  wUi  ague 
inlhfpraetorihip(def<^  iii.  11),  labours  under  the 
defect  of  the  definition  of  Serviui,  which  is  criticised 
br  labco.  (Diff.  4.  til.  a  ■.  1.)  Thia  scemi  to  be 
the  AqotUuii  who,  b)'  the  edict,  gave  the  action  of 
doiai  malu)  in  nil  cases  of  dolus  rnului  where  there 

causa,  (dc.  Je  Nat.  Drar.  iiL  30.) 

Il  is  ■ometimn  considered  that  culpa  in  the 
tpeeial  sense  may  be  either  an  net  of  commissiim 
er  amission ;  and  that  an  act  may  fall  short  of 
dolus,  as  not  coming  within  the  above  definition, 
but  it  may  approach  very  near  to  dolui,  and  so  be- 
come culpa  dolo  proxioa.  But  the  cliaracteriitic 
of  culpa  appeal!  to  be  omistion.  It  ii  Irue  that 
the  dunnnm  which  is  ueceuary  to  constitute  culpa 
is  often  the  coosequence  of  some  act ;  but  the  act 
derivef  its  culpose  character  rather  from  something 
ibal  is  omitted  than  from  what  is  done. 

Culpa  then  being  chanwteriaed  by  an  act  of 
omission  (nf^igentia\  or  omissio  diligentiae,  the 
qoestion  alwajs  il,  how  (ar  is  the  pcmon  chained 
with  culpa  bnund  to  took  after  the  interest  of  an- 
olber,  or  to  use  diligentia.  There  is  m  such  ge- 
neral obligation,  but  there  is  such  o1>(i|^tion  in 
purticnlar  coses.  Culpa  is  sninctinics  divided  into 
lata,  kvia,  and  leviniiu.i.     I^ta  culpa  "  est  nimis 
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intvlligunu"  (Dig.  50.  tiL  16. 1.313.)  If  then  one 
man  injured  tho  ]iroperty  of  another  by  giws  care- 
lvtE»eu,  he  wo*  alwayi  bound  to  make  gmi  tlit 
damage  (damnum  praestare).  Soch  culpa  was  not 
dolus,  beiauje  there  was  not  intention  or  deil^.m, 
but  it  was  ai  bad  in  its  conaequences  to  the  pennm 
charged  with  iL 

Levis  culpa  ia  negligence  of  a  tmaller  degree. 
He  who  is  answerable  for  levia  culpa,  is  answer- 
able for  injury  couai'd  to  the  property  of  another 
by  mtae  omission,  which  a  careful  perann  could 
have  prevented.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  a 
thing  lent  [CoMMODATtin],  a  man  mutt  take  at 
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re  of  il  01  a  corefi 

..     There  is  ncvei 

cbargrd  with  it  has  do 


ing  of  the  term  culpa  in  the  lei  Aqgilia ;  that  is, 
any  injury  that  happened  to  one  man^  property 
through  the  conduct  of  another,  for  want  of  aucli 
care  as  the  moat  oireful  penon  would  lake,  was  a 
culpa,  and  therefora  punishable.     But  Ihe  tiprt»- 

the  Diieat  (Dig.  9.  tlL  Z  a.  it). 

In  the  pouatje  of  Horaca  <&(.  ii.  2.  133.) 
"  Post  hoc  ludui  erat  culpa  potan  magistm," 
Benlley  has  the  absurd  emendatiiHi  of  "  cappa." 
The  general  meiuiina  of  cnlpa  in  the  Btman 
writers  it  wrll  ciplomed  by  Hasse  (p.  B).  Thera 
ia  great  dillicully  in  alating  the  RomAn  doctrine 
of  dolus  and  culpa,  and  modem  jurists  are  by 
no  niema  agreed  on  thii  matlor.  The  chief  esiay 
on  this  subject  is  the  daatical  work  of  Haaaa 
"  Die  Culpa  dea  Rciniischen  Bechtt,  second  edition 
by  Itcthnuuin  —  lloUweg,  1H3II.  Ilaste'i  liev  ii 
briefly  esplained  In  a  note  hy  Rosahiit,  to  hi*  edi- 
tion of  Mackeldey's  Lehrbueh,  S  ^*''  O^lh  ed.)  | 
but  it  reijuires  a  careful  study  of  his  work  to  com- 
prehend Hatse's  doctrine  fully,  and  to  appreciate  tha 
preot  uieritt  of  this  eicelleut  essay.  W  hat  is  staled 
in  this  short  article  is  necessarily  bcompletc,  and 
may  be  in  sonic  reapecl*  iacorrecl.  [O.  L.] 

CULTEU  (probably  from  ctlit,  perorUo;  dim 
culldlui,  Engl.  coaUtr  :  in  soulhetn  Germany,  ita 
koiler  /  French,  antttait  ;  Greek,  fidj^iupaj  Hoir^r, 
or  a^iayls),  a  knife  with  only  one  edge,  which 
(armed  a  straight  tine.  Tho  bhtde  was  pouiled 
and  its  bock  curved.  It  wai  used  for  a  variety  of 
purposes  ;  but  chiefly  for  killing  animals  either 
in  the  Btaughter-hoose,  or  in  huntuig,  or  at  the 
nltara  of  the  gods.  (LIt,  iii.  46  j  Scribotiius, 
CiMp<H.  MtJ.  13;  Sast.AMff.  9;  Pbut.MW.i.2. 
45  1  Virg.  Cw;;.  iiL  492  ;  Ovid,  fiut.l  3H.) 
Hence  the  expressions — bortm  ad  eulinim  tnert, 
"  to  buy  an  ox  for  the  purpose  of  aloughlrring  it  ~ 
(VuiTO,  Ot  Rt  Riut.  ii.  S)  ;  «K  ™i  «/(n)  lii^iml, 
"  he  leaves  me  ioastale  like  that  of  a  victim  dragged 
.  to  Ihe  altar"  (Hat.  Sai.  L  S.  74)  ;  «r  oJ  cu^nn. 
focore,  "to  become  a  beatiariut"  (Seneca, /Tp. 87). 
!  From  some  of  the  pasaogea  above  referred  to,  it 
would  agqieai  that  the  culler  was  canied  in  a  kind 
of  sheath.  The  priest  who  conducted  a  sacrifice 
never  killed  Ihe  virlim  liiinsolf  j  but  one  of  bis 
ID  In  Is!  ri,  appointed  for  that  puipoie,  who  was  called 
either  by  the  geneml  name  ninuter,  or  the  more 
specific  papa  or  cullrarim.  (Suet.  IMig.  32.)     A 

il  two  cullri  ail-  re|iresented  ('iniier,  luKojit.  vol 
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iLp.640.  No.  11),  whicli  are  copied  in  the  an- 
nexed woodcut 
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The  name  culter  was  also  applied  to  razors  (Cic. 
De  Off,  ii.  7  ;  Plin.  tIL  59  ;  Petron.  Sai.  108), 
and  kitchen  knives  (Varro,  op.  Noh,  iiL  32).  That 
in  these  cases  the  colter  was  different  from  those 
above  represented,  and  most  probably  smaller,  is 
certain  ;  since  whenever  it  was  used  for  shaving  or 
domestic  purposes,  it  was  always  distinguished 
from  the  common  culter  by  some  epithet,  as  cidler 
kmMorwMy  euUer  coquinaris.  Fruit  knives  were  also 
called  cultri  ;  but  they  were  of  a  smaller  kind 
(tmUdli)y  and  made  of  bone  or  ivory  (Colum.  xii. 
14,  45  ;  Plin.  xil  25  ;  Scribon.  c.  83).  Colu- 
mella, who  gives  (iv.  25)  a  very  minute  descrip- 
tion of  Kfake  vmUoria^  a  knife  for  prunuig  vines, 
■ays  that  the  part  of  the  bkide  nearest  to  the 
httidle  was  called  culter  on  account  of  its  similarity 
to  an  ordinary  culter,  the  edge  of  that  part  form- 
ing a  straight  lino.  This  culter  according  to  him 
waa  used  when  a  branch  was  to  be  cut  off  which 
required  a  hard  pressure  of  the  hand  on  the  knifo. 
The  name  culter,  which  was  also  applied  to  the 
■harp  and  pointed  iron  of  the  plough  (Plin.  //.  A^ 
xriiL  18.  48),  is  still  extant  in  English,  in  the  form 
eondlier^  to  designate  the  same  thing.  [Aratrum.] 
The  expression  in  eultrum  or  in  culiro  coUocatut 
(Vitmv.  X.  10,  14)  signifies  placed  in  a  perpendi- 
eular  position.  [L.  S.] 

CULTRA'RI  US.     [Culter.] 
CU'NEUS.    [ExERCiTus  ;  Theatrum.] 
CUNrCULUS  {bw6voyM^\    A  mine  or  pas- 
sage ondeigipund  was  so  called  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  boiTowing  of  a  rabbit     Thus  Martial  (xiii. 
60)  says, 

**  Gaudet  in  effossis  habitare  cuniculus  antris, 
Monstravit  tacitas  hostibus  ille  vias.** 

Fidenae  and  Veii  are  said  to  have  been  taken 
by  miuea,  which  opened,  one  of  them  into  the 
citadel,  the  other  into  the  temple  of  Juno.  (Li v. 
IT.  22,  T.  19.)  Niebuhr  {Hist.  Hotn.  vol.  ii. 
pi  4IU)  observes  that  there  is  hardly  any  authen- 
tic instance  of  a  town  being  taken  in  the  manner 
related  of  Veii,  and  supposes  that  the  legend  arose 
out  of  a  tradition  that  Veii  was  taken  by  means  of 
a  mine,  by  whidi  a  part  of  the  wall  was  over- 
thrown. [R.  W.] 

CUP  A,  a  wine-TBt,  a  vessel  very  much  like  the 
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doUum,  and  used  for  the  same  purpose,  namely,  to 
receive  the  fresh  must,  and  to  contain  it  during  the 
process  of  fermentation.  The  inferior  wines  were 
drawn  for  drinking  from  the  ci^ki,  without  being 
bottled  in  amphorae^  and  hence  the  term  wnmm  ds 
enpa  (Varr.op.  Non,  il  113  ;  Dig.  18.  tit  6.  s.  I. 
§  4).  The  phrase  in  Horace  {Sat,  il  2. 123),  ca^xs 
potare  moffiUray  if  correct,  would  mean,  to  maike 
the  wine  vessel  the  sole  tnoffister  bSbemdi  ;  Bentlej 
adopts  aqxi  in  this  passage,  as  another  form  of 
eopa^  a  hostess,  a  word  connected  with  oaupo :  this 
word  occurs  in  Suetonius  {Ner,  27),  and  one  of 
Virgil^s  minor  poems  was  entitled  Copa  or  Cupa. 
(Charis.  i.  p.  47,  Putsch.)  In  the  paange  of 
Horace,  however,  the  reading  o^m  is  only  con- 
jectural: the  MSS.  give  cu/jks,  out  of  which  a 
good  sense  can  be  made.  (See  the  notes  of  Hein- 
dorf,  Orelli,  and  Diintzer.) 

The  catpa  was  either  made  of  earthenware,  like 
the  doHam,  or  of  wood,  and  covered  with  pitch.  Id 
the  latter  case,  pine-wood  was  preferred  (Plin. 
//.  .V.  XV L  10.  s.  18).  It  was  used  for  other 
purposes,  such  as  preserved  fruits  and  com,  form- 
ing rafts,  and  containing  combustibles  in  war, 
and  even  for  a  sarcophagus.  (See  the  passage! 
cited  by  Forcellini,  s.  v.)     [Comp.  Dolium  ;  Vi- 

NUM.]  [P.S.] 

CURA.     [Curator.] 

CURATE'LA.    [Curator.] 

CURATIO.     [Curator.] 

CURATOR.  Up  to  the  time  of  pubertas, 
every  Roman  citizen,  as  a  general  rule,  was  inca- 
pable of  doing  any  legal  act,  or  entering  into  any 
cnntnict  which  might  be  injurious  to  him.  The 
time  when  pubertas  was  attained,  was  a  matter  of 
dispute ;  some  fixed  it  at  the  commencement  of  the 
age  of  procreation,  and  some  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
(Gains,  L  169.)  In  all  tnmsactions  by  the  impubea, 
it  was  necessary  for  the  auctoritas  of  the  tutor  to 
be  interposed.  [Auctoritas;  Tutor.]  With 
the  age  of  puberty,  the  youth  attained  the  capacity 
of  contracting  marriage  and  becoming  a  pater- 
familias: he  was  liable  to  military  service,  and 
entitled  to  vote  in  the  comitia;  and  consistently 
with  this,  he  was  freed  from  the  control  of  a  tutor. 
Females  who  had  attained  the  age  of  puberty  be- 
came subject  to  another  kind  of  tutela.  [Tutbla.] 

With  the  attainment  of  the  age  of  puberty  by  a 
Roman  youth,  every  legal  capacity  was  acquired 
which  depended  on  age  only,  with  the  exception 
of  the  capacity  for  public  offices,  and  there  was  no 
rule  about  age,  even  as  to  public  offices,  before  the 
passing  of  the  lex  Villia.  [Akdilbs.]  It  was, 
however,  a  matter  of  necessity  to  give  some  l^al 
protection  to  young  persons  who,  owing  to  their 
tender  age,  were  liable  to  be  overreached ;  and 
consistently  with  the  development  of  Roman  juris- 
prudence, this  object  was  effected  without  inter- 
fering with  the  old  principle  of  full  legal  capacity 
being  attained  with  the  age  of  puberty.  This  was 
accomplished  by  the  lex  Plaetoria  (the  true  name 
of  the  lex,  as  Savigny  has  shown),  the  date  of 
which  is  not  known,  though  it  is  certain  that  the 
law  existed  when  Plautus  wrote  {Pseudolus^  L  3. 
69).  This  law  established  a  distinction  of  age, 
which  was  of  great  practical  importance,  by  form- 
ing the  citizens  into  two  classes,  those  above  and 
those  below  twenty-five  years  of  age  {minores  vu/inti 
quinquf  atinis),  whence  a  person  under  the  last- 
mentioned  age  was  sometimes  simply  called  minor. 
The  object  of  the  lex  was  to  protect  pcisoiut  under 
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tweaty-fiye  yean  of  age  against  all  fraad  {dofnn). 
The  person  who  was  guilty  of  such  a  fraud  was 
liable  to  a  judicium  publicum  (Cic  De  Nat.  Deer, 
m.  30),  though  the  offence  was  such  as  in  the 
case  oif  a  person  of  full  age  would  only  have  been 
matter  of  action.  The  punishment  fixed  by  the 
lex  Plaetoria  was  probably  a  pecuniary  penalty, 
and  the  consequential  punishment  of  infsimia  or 
loss  of  political  rights.  The  minor  who  had  been 
fraudulently  led  to  make  a  disadvantageous  contract, 
might  protect  himself  against  an  action  by  a  plea 
of  the  lex  Plaetoria  {exeeptio  legii  PUietoriae). 
The  lex  also  appears  to  have  further  provided  that 
any  person  who  dealt  with  a  minor  might  avoid  all 
risk  of  the  consequences  of  the  Plaetoria  lex,  if  the 
minor  was  aided  and  assisted  in  such  dealing  by  a 
curator  named  or  chosen  for  the  occasion.  But 
the  curator  did  not  act  like  a  tutor :  it  can  hardly 
be  supposed  that  his  consent  was  even  necessary  to 
the  contract ;  for  the  minor  had  full  legal  capacity 
to  act,  and  the  business  of  the  curator  was  merely 
to  prevent  his  being  defrauded  or  surprised. 

The  praetorian  edict  carried  still  further  the 
principle  of  the  lex  Plaetoria,  by  protecting  minors 
generally  against  positive  acts  of  their  own,  in 
all  cases  in  which  the  consequences  might  be 
injurious  to  them.  This  was  done  by  the  **  in  in- 
tegrum restitutio :  ^  the  praetor  set  aside  trans- 
actions of  this  description,  not  only  on  the  ground 
of  fraud,  but  on  a  consideration  of  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  But  it  was  necessary  for  the 
minor  to  make  application  to  the  praetor,  either 
during  his  minority,  or  within  one  year  after  attain- 
ing his  majority,  if  he  claimed  the  restitutio ;  a 
limitation  probably  founded  on  the  lex  Plaetoria. 
The  provisions  of  this  lex  were  thus  superseded  or 
rendered  unnecessary  by  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
praetor,  and  accordingly  we  find  very  few  traces  of 
the  Plaetorian  law  in  the  Roman  jurists. 

Ulpian  and  his  contemporaries  speak  of  adole- 
scentes,  nnder  twenty-five  years  of  age,  being  under 
the  general  direction  and  advice  of  cnratores,  as  a 
notorious  principle  of  law  at  that  time.  (Dig.  4. 
tit  4  ;  De  Minoribus  xxv  Annis.)  The  establish- 
ment of  this  general  rule  is  attributed  by  Capito- 
linus  {M.  Anton,  c  10)  to  the  emperor  M.  Aurdius 
in  a  passage  which  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion. 
Sav^y"^  explanation  is  as  follows :  —  Up  to  the 
time  of  Marcus  Aurelius  there  were  only  three 
cases  or  kinds  of  curatela :  1 .  That  which  was 
founded  on  the  lex  Plaetoria,  by  which  a  minor 
who  wished  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  another, 
asked  the  praetor  for  a  curator,  stating  the  ground 
or  occasion  of  the  petition  {retldiia  causa).  One 
object  of  the  application  w.as,  to  save  the  other  con- 
tracting party  from  all  risk  of  judicial  proceedings 
in  consequence  of  dealing  with  a  minor.  Another 
object  was,  the  benefit  of  the  applicant  (the  minor) ; 
^r  no  prudent  person  would  deal  with  him,  ex- 
cept with  the  legal  security  of  the  curator.  (Plant. 
J^teudolus^  L  3.  69.  *^  Lex  me  perdit  quinavicenaria: 
metimnt  credere  omnes.^*)  2.  The  curatela,  which 
was  given  in  the  case  of  a  man  wasting  his  sub- 
■tance,  who  was  called  **  prodigus.'^  3.  And  that 
in  the  case  of  a  man  being  of  unsound  mind, 
**  deroens,^  **  furiosus.^*  In  both  the  last-mentioned 
cases  provision  was  made  either  by  the  law  or  by 
the  praetor.  Ciu-atores  who  were  determined  by 
the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  were  called  legitimi  ; 
those  who  were  named  by  the  praetor,  were  called 
bonoraiii.     A    furiusua   and   prodigus,    whatever 
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might  be  their  age,  were  placed  under  the  cum  of 
their  agnati  by  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 
When  there  was  no  legal  provision  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  curator,  the  praetor  named  one.  Cura- 
tores  appointed  by  a  consul,  pmetor,  or  governor 
of  a  province  (praafcs),  were  not  generally  required 
to  give  security  for  their  proper  conduct,  having 
been  chosen  as  fit  persons  for  the  office.  What 
the  lex  Plaetoria  required  for  particular  transac- 
tions, the  emperor  Aurelius  made  a  general  rule, 
and  all  minors,  without  exception,  and  without  any 
special  grriunds  or  reasons  (won  redditis  ea«sw), 
were  required  to  have  curatort»s. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  Savigny*B  in  vestiflB- 
tions  into  the  curatela  of  minors  after  the  constitution 
of  M.  Aurelius.  The  subject  is  one  of  considerable 
difficulty,  but  it  is  treated  with  the  most  consum- 
mate  skill,  the  result  of  complete  knowledge,  and 
unrivalled  critical  sagacity.  The  minor  only  re- 
ceived a  general  curator  when  he  made  application 
to  the  praetor  for  that  purpose :  he  had  tne  right 
of  proposing  a  person  as  curator,  but  the  praetor 
might  reject  the  person  propoaed.  The  apparent 
contradiction  between  the  rule  which  required  oil 
minors  to  have  a  ciuutor,  and  the  fact  that  the 
minor  received  a  general  curator  only  when  he  ap- 
plied for  one,  is  expUiined  by  Savigny  in  his  essay 
(p.  272,  &C.).  The  curator,  on  Iwing  appointed, 
had,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  minor,  as 
complete  power  over  the  minor*s  property  as  the 
tutor  had  up  to  the  age  of  pul)erty.  He  could 
sue  in  respect  of  the  minor's  propert}',  gi»t  in 
debts,  and  dispose  of  property  like  a  tutor.  But  it 
was  only  the  property  which  the  praetor  intmsted 
to  him  that  he  managed,  and  not  the  acquisitions 
of  the  minor  subsequent  to  his  appointment ;  and 
herein  he  differed  from  a  tutor  who  had  the  care  of 
all  the  property  of  the  pupUlus.  If  it  was  intended 
that  the  curator  should  have  the  aire  of  that  which 
the  minor  acquired,  after  the  curator's  appoint- 
ment, by  will  or  otherwise,  a  special  ap^dication 
for  this  purpose  was  necessary.  Thus,  as  to  the 
property  which  was  phiced  under  the  care  of  the 
curator,  both  as  regards  alienation  and  the  getting 
in  of  debts,  the  minor  was  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  prodigus :  his  acts  in  relation  to  such  mat- 
ters, without  the  curator,  were  void.  But  the 
legal  capacity  of  the  minor  to  contract  debts  was 
not  affected  by  the  appointment  of  a  curator  ;  and 
he  might  be  sued  on  his  contract  either  during 
his  minority  or  after.  Nor  was  there  any  incon- 
sistency in  this:  the  minor  could  not  spend  his 
actual  property,  for  the  preser>^tion  of  his  property 
during  minority  was  the  object  of  the  curator's  ap- 
pointment. But  the  minor  would  have  been  de- 
prived of  all  legal  capacity  for  doing  any  act  if  he 
could  not  have  become  liable  on  his  contract.  The 
contract  was  not  in  its  nature  immediately  inju-^ 
rious,  and  when  the  time  came  for  enforcing  it 
against  the  minor,  he  had  the  general  protection  of 
the  restitutio.  If  the  minor  wished  to  be  adro- 
gated  [Adoptio],  it  was  necessary  to  have  the 
consent  of  the  curator.  It  is  not  stated  in  the 
extant  authorities  what  was  the  form  of  proceeding 
when  it  was  necessary  to  dispose  of  any  property 
of  the  minor  by  the  mancipatio  or  in  jure  cessio ; 
but  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  minor  acted 
(for  he  alone  could  act  on  such  an  occasion)  and 
the  curator  gave  his  consent,  which,  in  the  case 
supposed,  would  be  analogous  to  the  anctoritas  of 
the  tutor.     But  it  would  differ  from  the  onctoritaa. 
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in  not  being,  like  the  auctoritas,  necessary  to  the 
completion  of  the  legal  act,  but  merely  necessary 
to  remove  all  legal  objections  to  it  when  com- 
pleted. 

The  cura  of  spendthrifts  and  persons  of  unsound 
mind,  as  already  observed,  owed  its  origin  to  the 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  The  technical  word 
for  a  person  of  unsound  mind  in  the  Twelve  Tables 
is/krMMiM,  which  is  equivalent  to  d&nens  ;  and 
both  words  are  distinguished  from  uuamu.  Though 
/uror  implies  vUdenoe  in  conduct,  and  dementia  only 
fnerdal  vnbedlity^  there  was  no  legal  difference  be- 
tween the  two  terms,  so  far  as  concerned  the  cura. 
Insania  is  merely  weakness  of  understanding 
{atuUiUa  oonstanUa^id est^  sunihUevaoatu^Cic  Tusc, 
Quaest.  iii.  5),  and  it  w:us  not  provided  for  by  the 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  In  later  times,  the 
praetor  appointed  a  curator  for  all  persons  whose 
infirmities  required  it  This  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  did  not  apply  to  a  pnpillus  or  pupiUa.  It, 
therefore,  a  pupiUus  was  of  unsomid  mind,  the 
tutor  was  his  curator.  If  an  agnatus  was  the 
curator  of  a  furiosua,  he  had  the  power  of  alien- 
ating the  property  of  the  furiosus.  (Gaius,  iL  64.) 
The  prodigus  only  received  a  curator  upon  appli- 
cation being  made  to  a  magistratus,  and  a  sentence 
of  interdiction  being  pronounced  against  him  (ei 
boHU  uUerdidum  esL  Compare  Cic.  De  Senec.  c.  7). 
The  form  of  the  interdictio  was  thus :  — "  Quando 
tibi  bona  patema  avitaque  nequitia  tua  disperdis, 
liberosque  tuos  ad  egestatem  perducis,  ob  earn  rem 
tibi  ea  re  commercioque  interdico.^*  The  cura  of 
the  prodigOB  continued  till  the  interdict  was  dis- 
solved. It  might  be  inferred  from  the  form  of  the 
interdict,  that  it  was  limited  to  the  case  of  per- 
sons who  had  children  ;  but  perhaps  this  was  not 
so.  (Dig.  27.  tit.  10 ;  Cod.  5.  tit  70 ;  Inst  L 
tit  23.) 

It  will  appear  from  what  has  been  -said,  that, 
whatever  similarity  there  may  be  between  a  tutor 
and  a  curator,  an  essential  dutmction  lies  in  this, 
that  the  curator  was  spedally  the  guardian  of  pro- 
perty, though  in  the  case  of  a  fru'iosus  he  must 
^80  have  been  the  guardian  of  the  person.  A 
curator  must,  of  course,  be  legally  qualified  for  his 
functions,  and  he  was  bound,  when  appointed,  to 
accept  the  duty,  imless  he  had  some  legal  exemp- 
tion (exeusatu}).  The  curator  was  also  bound  to 
account  at  the  end  of  the  curatela,  and  was  liable 
to  an  action  for  misconduct 

The  word  cura  has  also  other  legal  applications : 
—  1.  Cura  bomorttm^  in  the  case  of  the  goods  of  a 
debtor,  which  are  secured  for  the  benefit  of  his 
creditors.  2.  CWra  bonorum  et  ventris^  in  the  case 
of  a  woman  being  pr^iant  at  the  dciith  of  her 
husband.  3.  Cura  heredUoHsj  in  case  of  a  dispute 
as  to  who  is  the  heres  of  a  person,  when  his  sup- 
posed child  is  rnidee  age.  4.  Cura  lurediiaiis 
jaoentis^  in  the  case  of  a  property,  when  the  heres 
had  not  yet  declared  whether  or  not  he  would  ac- 
cept the  inheritance.  5.  Cura  bonorum  abaentis,  in 
the  case  of  property  of  an  absent  person  who  had 
appointed  no  manager  of  it 

This  view  of  the  curatela  of  minors  is  from  an 
essay  by  Savigny,  who  has  handled  the  whole 
matter  in  a  way  equally  admirable,  both  for  the 
scientific  precision  of  the  method  and  the  force  and 
perspicuity  of  the  language.  (  Von  dem  Schutz  der 
MinilerjaJirigcn^  Zdtochrifi.  vol.  x.  ;  Savigny,  Vom 
Bentfj&c  p.  102  ;  Gaius,  i.  197;  Ulp.  Frui/.  xii. ; 
Dirks^n,  Ueberaicht,  &c.   Tab.  v.  Frag.  7  ;  Mac- 
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keldey,  Lehrbuck  des  heuti^eH  Romiseken  ReekU^ 
§  588,  &c.  (12th  ed.)  ;  Thibant,  Sifstem  dea  Pom- 
dekten-Hechts,  §  786,  &c.  9th  ed.  &c.)    [G.  L.] 

CUHATO'RES,  were  public  officers  of  varioua 
kinds  under  the  Roman  empire,  several  of  whom 
were  first  established  by  Augustus.  (Suet.  Aug. 
37.)  The  most  important  of  them  were  as  fol- 
low:— 

1.  CuRATORKS  Alvbi  bt  RiPARUM,  who  had 
the  charge  of  the  navigation  of  the  Tiber.  The 
duties  of  their  office  may  be  gathered  from  Ulpialh 
(Dig.  43.  tit  15).  It  was  reckoned  very  honour- 
able, and  the  persons  who  filled  it  received  after- 
wards the  title  of  comites. 

2.  CuRATORKS  Annonab,  who  purchased  com 
and  oil  for  the  state,  and  sold  it  agam  at  a  small 
price  among  the  poorer  citizens.  They  were  also 
called  curaioret  emendi  frumenU  et  olei,  and 
trirwyat  and  i?iai&yai.  (Dig.  50.  tit  5.  s.  18.  §  5.) 
Their  office  belonged  to  the  perfonalia  munera; 
that  is,  it  did  not  require  any  expenditure  of  a 
person^s  private  property:  but  the  curatores  re- 
ceived firom  the  state  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to 
purchase  the  required  amount  (Dig.  50.  tit  8. 
s.  9.  §  5.) 

3.  CURATORBS  AaUARUM.  [AQUAB  DUC- 
TUS.] 

4.  CuRATORBS  Kalbndarii,  who  had  the 
care  in  municipal  towns  of  the  halendaria;  that  is, 
the  books  which  contained  the  names  of  the  per- 
sons to  whom  public  money,  which  was  not  wanted 
for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  town,  was  lent  on 
interest  The  office  belonged  to  the  perBomtlia 
viunrra.  (Dig.  50.  tit  4.  s.  18.  §  2;  tit  8.  s.  9. 
§  7 ;  Heiiiecc.  Antiq.  Rom.  iii.  15.  §  4.)  These 
officers  are  mentioned  in  inscriptions  found  in  mn- 
nicipal  towns.  (Orelli,  Inscrip,  No.  3940,  4491.) 

5.  CuRATORBS  LuDORUH,  who  had  the  care  of 
the  public  games.  Persons  of  rank  appear  to  have 
been  usually  appointed  to  this  office.  (Tacit  Ann, 
xi.  35,  xiii.  22 ;  Suet  CaL  27.)  In  inscriptions, 
they  are  usually  called  curaiores  .autteris  gladia- 
torii,  &c 

6.  CuRATORKS  Opbrum  Publicorum,  who 
had  the  care  of  all  public  buildings,  such  as  the 
theatres,  baths,  aquat*  ducts,  &c,  and  agreed  with 
the  contractors  for  all  necessary  repairs  to  them. 
Their  duties  under  the  republic  were  discharged 
by  the  aedil^  and  censors.  [Cbnsorbs.]  They 
are  frequently  mentioned  in  inscriptions.  (Orelli, 
Inscnp.  No.  24,  1506,  2273.) 

7.  CuRATORBS  Rbgionum,  who  had  the  care 
of  the  fourteen  districts  into  which  Rome  was 
divided,  and  whose  duty  it  was  to  prevent  all 
disorder  and  extortion  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts. This  office  was  first  instituted  by  Augus- 
tus. (Suet  Aug.  30.)  There  were  usually  two  offi- 
cers of  this  kind  for  each  district;  Alexander 
Severus,  however,  appears  to  have  appointed  only 
one  for  each ;  but  these  were  persons  of  consular 
rank,  who  were  to  have  jurisdiction  in  conjunction 
with  the  pracfectus  urbi.  ( Lamprid.  Alea,  Seo.  33.) 
We  are  told  that  M.  Antoninus,  among  other 
regulations,  gave  special  directions  that  the  cura- 
tores regionum  should  either  punish,  or  bring 
before  the  praefectus  urbi  for  punishment,  all  per- 
sons who  exacted  from  the  inhabitants  more  than 
the  legal  taxes.     (Jul.  Capitol.  Af.  Anion.  12.) 

it.  CuRATORBS  Rbipuulicab,  also  called  Lo- 
GihTAE,  who  administered  the  landed  property 
of  municipia.     (Dig.  50.  tit  8.  s.  9.  §  2 ;  2.  tit  14 
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1. 37.)      Jlpian  wrote  a  aepaiiite  work,  De  Officio 
Otratoria  Re^pvbUeae, 

9.   CURATORKS  VlARUM.      [VlAS.j) 

CU'RIA,  signifies  both  a  division  of  the  Roman 
people  and  the  place  of  assembly  for  such  a  divi- 
sion. Various  etjmolc^ies  of  the  word  have  been 
proposed,  but  none  seems  to  be  so  plausible  as  that 
which  connects  it  with  the  Sabine  word  qmrU  or 
arm  (whence  the  surname  of  Juno  Curitia  among 
the  Sabines). 

Each  of  the  three  ancient  Romulian  tribes, 
the  Ramnes,  Tities,  and  Luceres,  was  subdivided 
into  10  curiae,  so  that  the  whole  body  of  the 
popolua  or  the  patricians  were  divided  into  30 
curiae.  (Liv.  i.  13  ;  Dionys.  iL  7,  23  ;  Plut  Rom, 
1 9.)  The  plebeians  had  no  connection  whatever 
with  the  curiae,  and  the  clients  of  the  patricians 
were  members  of  the  curiae  only  in  a  passive  sense. 
(FesC  p.  285,  ed.  Muller ;  comp.  Patricii,  Gens.) 
AH  the  members  of  the  different  gentcs  belonging 
to  one  curia  were  called,  in  respect  of  one  another, 
euriaUs.  The  division  into  curiae  was  of  great 
political  importance  in  the  earliest  times  of  Rome, 
for  the  curiae  alone  contained  those  that  were 
real  citizens,  and  their  assembly  alone  was  the 
le^timate  representative  of  the  whole  people 
[CViMiTiA  ci'RIAta],  from  whom  all  other  powers 
cniunatcd.  The  senators  and  equites  were  of 
course  chosen  from  among  them ;  but  their  import- 
ance was  especially  m;uiifcst  in  tho  religious  affairs 
of  the  state.  Each  curia  as  a  corporation  had  its 
peculiar  sacra  (Fest  pp.  174,  245;  PauL  Diac 
p.  49,  ed.  MUller),  and  besides  the  gods  of  the 
state,  they  worshipped  other  divinities  and  with 
peculLir  rites  and  ceremonies.  For  such  religious 
purposes  each  curia  had  its  own  place  of  worship, 
called  curia,  which  at  first  may  have  c*ontained 
nothing  but  an  altar,  afterwards  a  sacelluin,  and 
finally  a  building  in  which  the  ciu'ialcs  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  political,  financial,  re- 
ligious and  other  matters.  (Paul.  Diac.  pp.  6*i, 
64  ;  Dionys.  ii.  50.)  The  religious  affairs  of  each 
curia  were  taken  care  of  by  a  priest,  cano,  who 
was  assisted  by  another  called  curialis  Flumen. 
(Paul.  Diac.  pp.  49,  64 ;  Varro,  De  L.  L.  v.  83, 
VL  46 ;  Dionys.  ii.  21  ;  comp.  Curio.)  The  30 
curiae  had  each  its  distinct  name,  which  are  said 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  names  of  the  Sabine 
women  who  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Romans, 
though  it  is  evident  that  some  derived  their  names 
from  certain  districts  or  from  ancient  eponymous 
heroes.  Few  of  these  names  only  are  known,  such 
as  curia  Titia,  Faucia,  Calabra,  Foriensis,  Rapta, 
Velicnsis,  Tifata.  (PauL  Diac.  pp.  49,  366  ;  Fest 
p.  174;  Liv.  i,  13;  Dionys.  iL  47  ;  Cic  Dt  Re 
PM.  ii.  8.)  The  political  importance  of  the  curijie 
sank  in  proportion  as  that  of  the  plebeians  and 
afterwards  of  the  nobilitas  rose  ;  but  they  still 
continued  the  religious  observances  of  their  cor- 
poration, until  in  the  end  these  also  lost  their  im- 
portance and  almost  fell  into  oblivion.  (Ov.  Fast, 
iL  527,  &c) 

Curia  is  also  used  to  designate  the  place  in 
which  the  senate  held  its  meetings,  such  as  curia 
Hoetilia,  curia  Julia,  curia  Marcelli,  curia  Pompeii, 
curia  Octaviae,  and  from  this  there  gradiudly  arose 
the  custom  of  calling  the  senate  itself  in  the  Italian 
towns  curia,  but  never  the  senate  of  Romn.  The 
offidal  residence  of  the  Salii,  which  was  dedicated 
to  Mars,  was  likewise  styled  curia.  (Cic.  de  Uiv. 
L  17;  Dionys.  xiv.  5;   Plut.  Cavii//.  32;   comp. 
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Becker,  Handb,  der  Rom.  AUerik,  vol  iL  part  L 
p.  31,  Ac.)  [L.  S.] 

CU'RIA  (iSowXcuT^pioi',  7cpot;<ria),  in  archi- 
tecture. The  building  in  which  the  highest  coun- 
cil of  the  state  met,  in  a  Greek  or  Liitiu  city,  is 
described  by  Vitruvius  as  being  adjacent  to  the 
a4/ora  or  forum.  Its  form  was  quadranguUr ; 
cither  6r}U]U*c  or  oblong.  If  square,  its  height  was 
one  and  a  half  times  its  length  :  if  oblong,  the  height 
was  luUf  the  sum  of  the  length  and  breadth.  Thus, 
a  senate  house  40  feet  square  would  be  CO  feet 
high :  and  one  60  feet  by  40  would  be  50  feet  high : 
which  are  somewhat  remarkable  proportions.  Half 
way  up  each  u'all  there  was  a  projecting  shelf  or 
cornice  to  prevent  the  voice  being  lost  in  the  height 
of  the  building.  Vitruvius  says  nothing  of  columns 
in  the  curia^  but  we  know  that  in  some  Greek 
senate  houses,  as  in  that  at  Phocis,  there  were 
rows  of  columns  down  each  side,  very  near  the  wall 
(Pans.  viii.  32,  x.  5),  and  this  also  was  the  case  at 
PompeiL  A  sort  of  religious  character  was  con- 
ceived to  belong  to  the  senate  house ;  and  there 
were  often  statues  of  the  gods  placed  in  it  (Paus. 
/.  c.)  Respecting  the  three  curiae  at  Rome,  the 
Hostilia,  the  Julia,  and  the  Pompeiana,  see  IHei,  of 
Gr.  and  Rom,  Geog,  art  Roma.  (Vitruv.  v.  2; 
Stieglitz,^rcAao/.  d.  Dauhinst,  vol.  iiL  p.  21  ;  Ilirt, 
Lehre  d.  Gebiiwie,  pp.  186—188).  [P.  S.] 

CURIA'TA  COMITIA.     [Comitia.] 

CU'RIO,  the  person  who  stood  at  the  head  of  a 
curia,  and  had  to  manage  its  affairs,  especially 
those  of  a  religious  nature  (Dionys.  ii.  7,  65  ; 
Varro,  iJe  L.  L.  v.  1 5,  32,  vL  6) :  in  their  ad- 
ministnition  he  was  assisted  by  another  priest, 
cilled  ilamen  curialis.  (PauL  Diac.  p.  64  ;  Dionys. 
ii.  21,  64.)  As  there  were  thirty  curiae,  the  number 
of  curiones  was  likewise  thirty,  and  they  formed  a 
college  of  priests,  which  was  headed  by  one  of 
tlieui  bearing  the  title  of  atria  mcutimus.  (Paid. 
Diac  p.  126  ;  Liv.  xxvii.  8.)  He  was  elected  in 
the  comitia  curiata,  and  hud  authority  over  the 
curiae  as  well  as  over  the  eiirionus.  It  need  hardly 
be  observed,  that  the  office  of  cirio  could  not  be 
held  by  any  one  except  a  patrician  ;  at  a  com- 
paratively late  time  we  indeed  find  now  and  then 
a  plebeian  invested  with  the  office  of  ctirio  maximus 
(Liv.  xxvii.  8,  xxxiiL  42),  but  this  only  shows  how 
much  the  ancient  institution  of  the  curiae  had 
theu  lost  of  its  original  meaning  and  importance  ; 
and  at  the  time  when  the  plebeians  had  gained 
access  to  priestly  dignities,  the  office  of  curio  seems 
to  have  l>een  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  any  other 
priestly  dignity,  and  to  have  been  conferred  upon 
plebeians  no  less  than  upon  patricians.     [L.  S.] 

CU'RIUS  (Kopios),  signifies  generally  the  jier- 
son  that  was  rraponsible  for  the  welfare  of  such 
members  of  a  family  as  the  law  prraumcd  to  be 
incapable  of  protecting  themselves  ;  as,  for  instance, 
minors  and  slaves,  and  women  of  all  ages.  Fathers, 
therefore,  and  guardians,  husbands,  the  nearest 
male  relatives  of  women,  and  masters  of  frunilies, 
would  all  bear  this  title  in  respect  of  the  vicarious 
functions  exercised  by  them  in  behalf  of  the  re- 
spective objects  of  their  care.  The  qualifications 
of  all  these,  in  respect  of  which  they  can  be  com> 
bined  in  one  class,  designated  by  the  term  cunW, 
were  the  male  sex,  years  of  dit^cretion,  freedom, 
and  when  citizens  a  sufficient  share  of  the  franchise 
{iirtTtfiia)  to  enable  them  to  api)ear  in  the  law 
courts  as  plaintiAs  or  defendants  in  behalf  of  their 
several  charges  ;  in  the  case  of  the  atrim  being  a 
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resident  alien,  the  deiiciency  of  firanchiae  would  he 
supplied  by  his  Athenian  patron  {wpoardrris). 
The  duties  to  be  perfonned,  and  in  default  of  their 
performance,  the  penalties  incurred  by  guardians, 
and  the  proceedings  as  to  their  appointment,  arc 
loentioncd  under  their  more  usiuil  title  [Epitro- 
pub]. 

The  business  of  those  who  were  more  especially 
designated  eurii  in  the  Attic  laws,  was  to  protect 
the  interests  of  women,  whether  spinsters  or  widows, 
or  persons  separated  from  their  husbands.  If  a 
citizen  died  intestate,  leaving  an  orphan  daughter, 
the  son,  or  the  father,  of  the  deceased  was  bound 
to  supply  her  with  a  sufficient  dowry,  and  give  her 
in  marriage  ;  and  take  care  both  for  his  own  sake 
and  that  of  his  ward,  that  the  husband  made  a 
proper  settlement  in  return  for  what  his  bride 
brought  him  in  the  way  of  dower  (AiroTf/Ary/to, 
Harpocr.).  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  hus- 
band or  of  a  divorce,  it  became  the  duty  of  the 
curius  that  had  betrothed  her,  to  receive  her  back 
and  recover  the  dowry,  or  at  all  events  ali- 
mony from  the  husband  or  his  representatives.  If 
the  father  of  the  woman  had  died  intestate,  with- 
out leaving  such  relations  as  above-mentioned  sur- 
viving, these  duties  devolved  upon  the  next  of 
kin,  who  had  also  the  option  of  marrying  her  him- 
self, and  taking  her  fortune  with  her,  whether  it 
were  great  or  small.  (Bunsen,  DeJ.  H.Ath.p.  46.) 
If  the  fortune  was  small,  and  he  was  unwilling  to 
marry  her,  he  was  obliged  to  make  up  its  defici- 
encies according  to  a  regulation  of  Solon  (Dem. 
€.  Maoart.  p.  1068)  ;  if  it  were  large  he  might,  it 
appears,  sometimes  even  take  her  away  from  a 
husband  to  whom  she  had  been  married,  in  the 
lifetime  and  with  the  consent  of  her  father. 

There  were  various  laws  for  the  protection  of 
female  orphans  against  the  neglect  or  cruelty  of 
their  kinsmen  ;  as  one  of  Solon^s  (Died.  xii. 
p.  298),  whereby  they  could  compel  their  kinsmen 
to  endow  or  marry  them  ;  and  another  which  after 
their  marriage  enabled  any  Athenian  to  bring  an 
action  icoicwo'ca^s,  to  protect  them  against  the 
cruelty  of  their  husbands  (Petit.  L^.  Att.  p.  543)  ; 
and  the  archon  was  specially  entrusted  with  official 
power  to  interfere  in  their  behalf  upon  all  occasions. 
(Dem.  &  Afaoart.  p.  1076.)  [Kakosis.]  [J.  S.M.] 

CURRUS  (SpAui),  a  chariot,  a  car.  These 
terms  appear  to  have  denoted  those  two-wheeled 
vehicles  for  the  carriage  of  persons,  which  were 
open  overhead,  thus  diifering  from  the  carpentum^ 
and  closed  in  front,  in  which  ihey  differed  from 
the  cisium.  The  most  esscnti^il  nrticles  in  the 
construction  of  the  cumis  were :  — 

1.  The  antyx  (&yTv(),  or  rim  ;  and  it  is  accord- 
ingly seen  in  all  the  chariots  which  are  represented 
either  in  this  article  or  at  pp.  101,238.  [Antvx.] 

2.  The  aaVe,  made  of  oak  (ifrfryiyos  &^wy,  Horn.  //. 
V.  838,  imitated  by  Virgil,  j^if^iVirw  axis,  Georff.  iii. 
172),  and  sometimes  also  of  ilex,  ash,  or  elm. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xvL  84.)  The  axle  was  finnly  fixed 
under  the  body  of  the  chariot,  which,  in  reference 
to  this  circumstance,  was  called  inrtpnpia^  and 
which  was  often  made  of  wicker-work,  inclosed 
by  the  Hanv^  (Hom.  IL  xxiii  335,  436  ;  Hes. 
Sad,  306). 

3.  The  vsheeh  {kvkX(k,  Tpoxoi,  rotae)  revolved 
upon  the  axle  as  in  modem  canciagcs  ;  and  they 
were  prevented  from  coming  off  by  the  insertion  of 
pins  (w(p6yai^  ifiSoXoi)  into  the  extremities  of  the 
axle  {iucfM^oyla).    The  parts  of  the  wheel  were  as 
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follows:  —  (a)  The  noee,  called  vX^/uny  (Horn. 
IL  V.  726,  xxiiL  339  ;  Hes.  SatL  309),  xoo^^^^^^ 
modiolus  (Plin.  H.  N.  ix.  3).     The  two  last  temia 
are  founded  on  the  resemblance  of  the  nave  to  a 
modius  or  bushel   (6)  The  spokes^  Kv^itm  (literally, 
the  leps\  radii.     The  number  of  spokes  of  course 
differed  in  different  wheels.     On  one  occasion  we 
read  of  eight  (ojcreuci^^a,  //.  r.  723).   (c)  TheyW/y, 
trvs  (Hom.  //.  v.  724).     This  was  commonly  made 
of  some  flexible  and  elastic  wood,  such  as  poplar  {IL 
iv.  482 — 486),  or  the  wild  fig,  which  was  also  used 
for  the  rim  of  the  chariot ;  heat  was  applied  to  assist 
in  producing  the  requisite  curvature.     (IL  xxi  37, 
38,  compared  with  Theocrit  xxv.  247—251.)    The 
felly  was,  however,  composed  of  separate  pieces, 
called  arcs  (w^nJits,  Hes.  ()p.  et  Dies,  426).    Hesioa 
(L  c.)  evidently  intended   to   recommend   that  a 
wheel  should  consist  of  four  pieces,     (d)  The  tire^ 
4trl(rwrpov,  eanfJius.     Homer  (IL  v.  725)  describes 
the  chariot  of  Hera  as  having  a  tire  of  bronze  upon 
a  golden  felly,  thus  placing  the  harder  metal  in  a 
position  to  resist  friction,  and  to  protect  the  softer. 

4.  The  pole  (pvfiSs^  temo).  It  was  finnly  fixed 
at  its  lower  extremity  to  the  axle;  and  at  the 
other  end  (ixpojip6fuoy)  the  pole  was  attached  to 
the  yoke  either  by  a  pin  (ffi6o\os),  as  shown  in 
the  chariot  engraved  below,  or  by  the  use  of  ropes 
and  bands  [Juguh]. 

All  tbe  parts  now  enumerated  are  seen  in  an 
ancient  chariot  preserved  in  the  Vatican,  a  repre- 
sentation of  which  is  given  in  the  annexed  wood- 
cut 


Carriages  with  two  or  even  three  poles  were 
used  by  the  Lydians.  (AeschyL  Pers.  47.)  The 
Greeks  and  Romans,  on  the  other  hand,  appear 
never  to  have  used  more  than  one  pole  and  one 
yoke,  and  the  currus  thus  constructed  was  com- 
monly drawn  by  two  horses,  which  were  attached 
to  it  by  their  necks,  and  therefore  called  9l(ifyts 
Tmroi  (Hom.  IL  V.  195,  x.  473),  avywpls  (Xen. 
Hell.  i.  2.  §  1 ),  "  gemuii  jugales  *•  (Viig.  Aen.  vii. 
280),  "equi  bijuges  "  (Geon/.  uL  91).  If  a  third 
horse  was  added,  as  was  not  unfrequently  the  case, 
it  was  fastened  by  traces.  It  may  have  been  in- 
tended to  take  the  place  of  either  of  the  yoke  horses 
(  C^toi  Jnrot),  which  might  h;ippcn  to  be  disabled. 
The  horse  so  attached  was  called  vap4iopos.  Ginz- 
rot  (Wdgm  taidFairwerke,  Toi  i  p.  342)  bupub> 
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liilwd  two  dnwingi  of  cbarioU  witli  thrae  Eionei, 
froiD  Emucan  raia  in  the  collection  at  Vinma. 
Tb«  Iimi  iTiip4<>p»t  u  placed  on  iho  lisht  of  tha 
two  joke  bono.  (See  woodcut.)  WeaLoobKtie 
Imco  pauing  between  the  two  b>Tvy<i,  and  pro- 
ceeding &DD1  the  {hiut  of  the  chariot  on  each  tide 
of  the  middle  hone.  These  piobably  auiited  in 
attaching  the  third,  or  eitni  hone. 
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eall»l  Iriga  ;  and  b;  the  laoie  analogy  a  chviot 
and  foui  »ai  called  fwidr^jfiw  ;  in  Greek    trrpaa- 

The  horeei  weie  commonly  hamrsKd  hi  a 
ladriga  srii^r  the  nuiiiiicc  already  reprciculed,  ihi.- 
ro  itroiigetl  horei't  hiing  placed  under  the  yoke, 
id  the  two  uthen  fastened  In  each  lidc  by  meiuu 
lofrt.  I'hii  ii  implied  In  the  uie  of  the  e^-i. 
leti  otipolai  or  irdpoi^piit,  and  Jkmilii  or  /wu- 
u,  for  a  hone  k  attached.  (Iiid.  Orig.  iviii. 
5.)  The  iwu  citctiot  home*  »erc  furiber  dis- 
nguiihed  from  one  another  ai  the  right  and  the  'rlt 
uce-horee.  In  ihi-  tplendid  triumph  r,F  .Vngiiit'iB 
fterthi'  kittleof Actiuii>,t1ietrace-horM:a  ofbiioir 
ore  ridden  by  two  of  hu  younj-  teUlioiu.  Till- 
ui  rode,  at  Sueloniu*  relate>  <7'ti.  6.)  limiltniiK 
/laaii  i^uo,  and  Manelliu  dcjieruin  Jimali  npio. 
Aa  the  worka  of  ancient  art,  eapeeially  fiitile  vasei, 
abound  in  reprefentations  of  quadrigae,  numeroua 
iiulancei  may  be  oUeried,  in  which  the  two 
middle  horeei  (_i  >t(ooi  Stfiii  ko)  t  fu'sei  api(ni- 
pil,  SeboL  in  ArillopA.  Kub,  132)  axe  yoked  to- 
gether ai  in  the  bifiac  ;  and,  a*  the  two  laU-ml 
onci  ha>e  collan  {\fTaloa)  equally  with  the  yoke- 
honei,  we  may  preiunie  (hat  (n>u>  the  top  of  Iheia 


proceeded  the  rop^'H  which  were  tied  to  thi>  riln  of 
the  rar,  and  liv  which  the  trace-horsea  auisled  to 
draw  it  ThehTst  li|iitre  in  the  annexed  woodcut 
ia  the  ihariiituf  Aurora,  lu  painted  on  a  vase  found 
at  CanoHL  (Gerliard,  ibtr  ticib/oHieileu,  pi.  iii, 
fig.  1.)  The  reina  ufihe  two  middle  honei  paaa 
through  ringi  at  the  eitremitiei  of  the  yoke.  All 
the  pBiticulora  which  hare  been  mentioned  arc  Mill 
e  diituictly  leen  m  the  lecond  figure,  token 
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hiinea  are  prancing  on  their  hind  tegi. 

If  we  may  re^"  on  the  evidence  of  numeroiiB 
wcirki  of  art,  the  cumu  wui  Kmclunee  drawn  by 
ibiiT  honea  witbotit  either  yoke  or  pole  ;  for  we  aee 
two  ot'  them  diverging  lo  the  right  hand  and  two 
to  the  left,  at  in  the  canieo  in  the  myal  cidlection  of 
Berlin,  which  eihibiti  Apollo  >iuTnuniIed  by  the 
■i^i  of  the  «>diac.  It  the  ancieiiU  reaily  drove 
the  quadrigae  tlui  hamesacd,  wc  can  only  luppine 
t)ie  charioteer  lo  hate  checked  iti  speed  hy  pv"'-- 


1  the  h 


with  hit 


id  an  attitude  which  «eein  not  unfrequently  lo  be 

The  cumu,  like  the  eiiiuin,  woi  adnpteil  to 
irry  two  peraona,  and  on  thu  account  woa  called 
tireek  Hpfos. 


He  waa  called  ivitxti,  becauai 


from  going  by  hia  aide  or  near  him.  Though  ui  all 
nipeel*  anperinr,  the  rafoieiTTii  waa  often  obliged 
to  place  hiui9i-lf 'irimrf  the  ii-loxui.  He  it  aiire- 
preaented  in  the  bigao  al  p.  101,  and  in  the  Iliad 
(lii.  3!)7)  Achillea  himtelf  aUndt  behind  liii  eliii- 
rioleer,  Aulotnedoo.  On  the  other  band,  a  pr  r- 
aoiiagp  of  the  highett  mnk  may  drive  hii  own  c.-ir- 
rlugf,  and  then  an  inierior  may  be  hia  lopoiSiInii, 
lit  n-heti  Ncitor  cmiveva  Machuon  (trip'  Si  Max<^r 
Bain,  n.x\.  512,517),  Olid  Kcra,  holding  tlm 
reina  and  whip,  conveja  Alhena,  who  it  jn  full 

'  eien  a  coni|iliiin.iii,  wnjj  eonierred  by  the  driier 
ion  him  whom   he    conveyed,  hi  when  Dioiij. 

— ■   -''-"-■•-   "'-■-laelt  holding  the  relna 

'■    (Aelian,  T.  //.  iv, 

Mnpluyed  on  the  iiAA 
iatie  n.itloiit,  but  alto 
age.  The  ietmi,,,, 
ank,  who  were  com- 
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pletc  luiU  of  armour,  all  took  Ihcir  chariotg  with 
thiMn,  and  in  ui  cnga^mrnt  pUiccd  tbciDSelve*  [fi 
front.  Ill  ttii^  lloinoriu  liutlU-i  we  And  tbat  (he 
hoTB^inan,  who  for  the  purjxtec  pf  UBiitg  bb  weapons, 
and  in  oona^^qucni'e  of  the  wi-i^-ht  of  nifl  armour,  is 
under  the  nrtesaity  of  Uhiri)^  thp  {iluce  of  tiI|U1- 
«((tiji  (see  above  the  woodtul  of  lie  trlga),  often 
■SHaila  or  chaJtenj^B  a  dietont  foe  fnim  the  chariat  ^ 
but  that,  when  he  encoiuiten  bi>  adversary  iii 
doK  combat,  they  bath  diimoiuit,  "  springing  from 
their  charioli  to  the  ground,"  aud  leaving  them  to 
the  care  of  the  irUixti.  (!L  iii.  2n,  xri.  426,  427, 
ivil  4BU— 4H3 ;  [let.  &X.  Trm.  370—372.) 
A*  foon  ai  the  hero  bad  liiiiihed  the  trial  <"  " 
Jtrenglb  with  bii  opponent,  ho  relumed  \ 
cbariotjoncof  the  chief  uses  ufwhieh  waito  i 
him  from  danger.  TIigk  chariolB,  as  reprci 
on  bai-relicfs  and  fictile  vases,  were  eicecdingly 
light,  the  body  often  coniisting  of  little  besidei  a 
rim  fastened  to  the  bottom  and  to  the  ailc.  Thus 
we  find  Diomed,  in  his  nocturnal  visit  to  the 
enemy's  Qunp,  deliberating  whether  tn  draw 
away  the  splendid  chnriol  of  Rbesua  by  the  pole, 
or  to  carry  it  off  on  his  ihouldi:^.  (R  i.  5U3— £05). 
In  later  times  the  chariota  were  chietly  em- 
ployed in  the  public  games.  Their  form  was  the 
same,  eicepl  that  they  were  more  elegantly  deco- 
rated Chariota  were  not  much  used  by  the  Ro- 
mans. The  moat  splendid  kind  were  the  <|iuid- 
rigae,  in  which  the  Koiuan  generals  and  emperors 
rode  when  they  triumphed.  The  body  of  the 
triumphal  tar  was  eyliiidrical,  aa  wo  ollen  a 

3 resented  on  medals.  It  was  enriched 
i  (aurw  nrm,  Klor.  i.  5  ;  llor.  Epod.  ii 
and  i»ory  (Ov.  Triti.  iv.  i  63,  fom.  iii.  4. 
The  utmost  skill  of  the  painter  and  the  Mulptor 
was  employed  to  enhance  ita  beauty  and  splendnir. 
More  particularly  the  eitremilies  of  the  aile,  ut 
the  pole,  and  of  the  yoke,  were  highly  wrought  in 
the  (arm  of  animals'  heads.      Wivuths  of  luurcl 

nuB,  Claudian,  Dc  LiuhI.  »i/.  iii.  20,  Trrt.  f  W 
/loaor.  I3U),  and  were  also  Hied  to  the  heads  of 
the  four  snow-white  horaes.  (Mart.  vii.  7.)  The 
car  was  elevated  so  tbut  he  who  triumphed  might 
be  the  moat  conspicuous  person  in  the  proceuiou, 
nion  he  wni  obliged  to  atnnd 


t   {« 


S  Ovid,  i 


:.).     The 


being  le 
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luarblc,  an  eiample  of  which  last  is  shown  in 
the  preceding  woodcut  from  nn  ancient  chariat 
in  the  Vatican,  were  among  the  most  beautiful 
ornaments  of  tomplea  and  other  public  edificsa. 
No  pains  were  ajKUTd  in  tFicir  decoration ;  and 
riiny  inform*   lis  {H.  A'.  x«iv.  19)  that  *)me 

ihein.  In  numemua  instances  they  were  dc- 
Bjgned  to  perpetuate  the  (aine  of  those  who  had 
conquered  in  the  cliariot-race.    (Paus.  vL  10.)    As 

limes  adopted  by  the  llumaiiB  to  grace  the  trium- 
phal arch  by  being  placed  on  its  summit  i  and 
even  in  the  private  huuses  of  great  familiert, 
chariots  were  displayed  as  the  inditstions  of  niik, 
or  the  memorials  of  conquest  and  of  triumph. 
(Juv.  viii.  3.)  [J.  Y.] 

CUKSO'KES.  slaves,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
run  befuro  the  autinge  of  their  mastcre,  for  ihi' 
soirie  purpose  as  our  outriders.  I'hey  wen  nut 
uaed  during  the  times  of  the  republic,  but  appi-nr 
to  have  first  come  into  Eishion  in  the  middle  of  tb,- 
first  century  of  the  Christian  acra.  The  slaves 
employed  for  this  purpose  appear  to  have  fn-- 
quentlr  been  Numidinns.  (Seiiec  £}>.  )t7,  12li  ; 
Mani  iiL  47,  xiu  24  ;  Petroii.  38.)  The  word 
(uriores  was  also  applied  to  all  slave*,  whom 
theii  


niaatcn  emplovcd  ii 
-         (Sue-    ■-      - 


CUItSUS.    [Cmctis.] 

CURU'I.IS  SELLA.     [Sai-i,*  CiinuLia.] 

i;USTO'DE,S.     IC^OHITM,  p.  33ir,  b.] 

CUSTO'DES,    CUSTO'UIAE.       LCabtra, 

p.25U,  b.) 

CUSTOS  IIRBIS.    [pRABrBCTusUBBi.] 

CY'ATIIUS  {K6aBt,\  is  one  of  the  numerous 

words,  containing  the  element  hu,  and  signifying; 

something  lioUiiw:  it  it  applied,  for  example,  I<i 

the  hollow  of  the  band,     tti  general  meaning  is  ii 

cup  of  any  kind  ;  and  it  constantly  occun  aa  ihu 

iBune  of  a  sort  of  drinking  vessel  tucd  by  the  Ro- 

iiwiiJS  who  lM.m.w,Hi  il  ffnm  the  Greeks  (Vami, 

Itc  Lim,.  I.,it.  T.  !21,  ed.  Miiller)  ;  but  whether 

it  dcsi|{nules  the  cup  out  o(  which  the  wine  was 

drunk,  or  tbe  small  tndic  by  means  of  which  it 

as  inuisreired    from  the  mixing-bowl   (upaT^p) 

itu  the  drinking- cup,  is  a  disputed  point.     Orrlli 

id  that  the  ludle  was  called  iwixvau,  or  India 
..aria  {Ad  lloral.  Cam.  iii,  if.  13).  But  tho 
tesagca  in  which  tho  word  occurs  bear  out  the 
linion  of  Becker,  that  the  ladle  was  oiled  <y- 


C^ 


icSertDce  to  the  itxta 
hare  aalant  lued  for 
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odiii.  (S«  the  Lexieaa  of  Scott  mid  Liddcl!, 
Sola  and  Jacobiti,  and  Focciolili ;  Becker, 
CWititJ,  TOL  I  p.  463.)  TwD  of  tfaeu  cyathi 
■re  repntentcd  In  the  preceding  woodcut,  from 
the  Mtaeo  Borhonko,  vol.  iv.  ^.  1 2.  The;  were 
nsaall;  of  broaze  or  litver.  The  lyaikia  a  le- 
Itrred  to  u  *  miaiurc  of  the  quantltj  of  wine 
which  a  persoD  drank.  (H<"'- ''Q™' ''i' B- 13,  19. 
12.)  A  ilaie  waa  appoiiiU'd  to  lupplj  (he  drink- 
ing.in]pa  of  the  banqueters  l)y  nh^uiB  dF  the  c^- 
ntkat.  (Hot.  Cam.  L  2U.  8  ;  Suet.  Out.  Vi  ; 
Jut.  Sat.  ii.  46.) 

Another  Knie  In  which  the  woid  octun  ii,  in 
nigery,  for  >  cnp  Un  cupping  (Ariitoph.  £jn. 
4-14,  Par,  542  ;  Amtob  PrubL  ix.  9). 

lie  (wodiif  wBi  n  definite  ineaiure,  with  both 
the  Orteka  and  the  Romant,  cnntauiing  one-lwellUi 
of  the  dUfariu.  It  waa  the  anna,  coniidered  with 
oa  the  niiit ;  hence  we 
UL'I  containing  the  aixth 
of  the  jnifcjrnu,  or  two  eyaiAt,  tjtailntn$  for  one 
eonlnining  three  cyatii,  Irvnt  for  four  eyatAi,  quin-. 
«u  for  fire  lyalii.  Set.  (Wunn.  lie  Pondtri- 
Ut,  MamrU,  &c  ;  HuHcy  On  JncinI  WtuA'i, 
*c.)  tP.  S.] 

CYCLAS  (Ei«A<li),  a  eireulnr  robe  worn  by 
woBieii,  to  the  bolUini  of  which  a  border  ku 
affixed,  inlaid  with  gold.  (Prop.  iv.  7.  40.)  Alci. 
■Oder  Seiema,  in  hii  other  attempt!  to  reatnin  the 
luisr;  of  hia  age,  ordained  that  women  ahuuld 
pDUcB  onlj  one  cyclas  each,  and  that  it  ahould 
not  be  adorned  with  mote  than  aii  unciae  of  gold. 
(Lamp.  Alti.  Set.  41.)  The  cycl.is  appear*  to 
have  beeo  nsuallj  made  of  lome  thin  material 
{hwiU  in  c^ade.  Jut.  vL  259).  It  i>  related, 
among  other  inatancei  of  Cal'gula'a  effeminuy, 
thai  he  aometimei  went  into  public  in  n  ganneiit 
of  ihia  dCKTiption.     (Suet.  (U.  S'J.) 

CYCLOPEIA.    [Arcbitictuha]. 

CTMA  (KUfia),  inarehitectun,an  (^«,awave- 
(haped  monlding,  coniijtfng   of  two   cunca,  the 

two  forma,  the  eymafecCa^  which  waaeoncaTC  above, 
and  convei  below,  thui,  3,  and  the  epna  rtwm, 
which  waa  convex  above  and  concave  below,  thul, 
^,  The  diminutive  cymaiium  or  cumutium  (vi/^i^ 
Tur)  is  alio  used,  and  i>  indi'ed  the  more  comnion 
name.  The  original  forni  of  (he  cgmaliuiii,  wai, 
however,  a  limplc  hollow  (the  carxUo)  thu>  ~}. 
Thu  waa  called  the  tymaliiini  Doriaim,  and  the 
other  the  i^imatiim  LeiUann,  (Aeacb./r.  7U,  cd. 
DindorE ;  B«ckh,  Corp.  Inter,  vol  i.  p.  284  i  Vitruv, 
ilL  3.  a.  S.  §  7.  Schn.  iv,  6.  %  2—6  ;  Gntler,  /awr. 
p.  ccvii ;  MUller.^rci^fcJ.  d.  Kanit,  %  374  ;  Mnuch, 
Or.  wtd  Horn.  Bauord.  pp.  S,  7 :  for  exomplei,  see 
the  pcolile]  on  p.  326.  [P-S.] 

CYMATIUM.    [CvMA.] 

CTUBA  iitiitgTi)  is  derived  from  Kiittos,  a 
hoDow,  and  it  eiDptoyed  lo  lignlfy  any  small  kind 
of  boat  used  on  Uke^  riveri,  «.c  (Cic  De  Of.  iii. 
14 :  Am.  vi.  303.)  It  appeora  to  have  been  much 
tbe  aome  ai  the  iniirior  and  mqiiu, 

CY'MBALUM  {Kifgt^v),  a  muaic-J  initni- 
ment,  in  the  ahape  of  two  half  globea,  which  were 
held  one  in  each  band  by  the  perronner,iuid  pbyed 
bj  being  atnick  agoinit  each  other.  The  word  is 
originally  Greek,  being  derived  from  niiigiis,  a 
hollow,  with  which  the  Iiatin  cymln,  rym'nnm,  &c 
■      Several  kinds  ofcyi  ■   ■ 


CYUBALUM. 


m 


«  found  01 


n  the  olhei 


bond  a  great  many  namea  have  been  preerrved  by 


iha  gmmnariana  and  leiicographen ;  but  the  de- 
loiptioni  of  tbe  latlei  ore  to  vague,  that  il  ii  int. 
poatible  to  identity  one  witb  the  other.  A  large 
clati  of  cymbalt  was  termed  Kpoiitar^  which,  if 
they  were  really  distinct  from  the  iipJraAa,  m 
Spohn  and  I'Ompe  suppose,  cannot  now  be  exactly 
described.  [CnOTALUK.)  The  annexed  dimwing 
of  a  KpoD^m  is  taken  fiwn  an  ancient  marble,  aitd 
inserti-d  on  the  authority  of  Spohn  (it/iavi/.  «x.  \. 
art.  6.  fig.  44). 


The  mfliitaXa  men^oned  in  the  Homeric  hymn 
to  Apollo  (161— 164),  were  of  this  kind,  playi^ 
on  by  a  chorus  of  Delinns.  The  loMlla  or  ■pov- 
r{(m  were  also  on  the  same  prinriplr,  only  played 
with  the  foot,  and  inserted  in  the  shoe  of  the  per- 
former; Ihey  were  uaed  by  flute -pinyeni,  prrliapa 
lo  beat  time  lo  their  music.  (Pollni,  i.  33.) 
Other  kinda  of  mnbala  were,  the  TAaray^,  on 
inienlinn  of  Anhylaa,  mentioned  by  Aristolla 
iPol.  viii.  6),  and  its  diminutive  ir\aTayiruir, 
which,  from  the  description  of  Jnlins  Pollux 
and  Hetjchina  (».  «.),  appears  to  haie  been  a 
child's  Tattle:  iiOSaipa,  the  two  ports  of  which 
Sutdas  tetlt  us  (j.  0.)  were  made  of  different  male- 
terials  fbr  the  sake  of  variety  of  sound:  urriXai. 
mentioned  in  the  fragments  of  Aeachylua,  wilh 
several  nthen,  noted  by  Lanpe  in  hia  work  Df 
C^balii,  but  prrhnpi  vrithout  anRicient  authority. 
The  cymbal  waa  iiiuiUty  made  in  the  form  of  two 
half  globes,  cilher  running  oS  lowardt  a  point  so 
OS  to  be  gmsped  by  the  whole  band,  or  witb  a 


handle.     It  was  commonly  of  bronie,  but  lome- 

timea  of  bnscr   malcrial,   to   which  Arialophanes 
illiidca  (ffnnne,  1305).     TJlje  Receding  wondcui 
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of  a  cymbalUtria  is  taken  from  an  ancient  marble, 
and  given  on  the  authority  of  Lampe. 

The  c}'inbal  was  a  very  ancient  instrument, 
being  used  in  the  worship  of  Cybele,  Bacchus, 
Juno,  and  all  the  earlier  deities  of  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  mythology.  It  probably  came  from  the 
East,  from  whence,  through  the  Phoenicians,  it  was 
conveyed  to  Spain  (compare  Martial's  Baeiica 
Qmmata),  Among  the  Jews  it  appears  (from 
2  Chron.  v.  12,  13 ;  Nehem.  xii  27)  to  have  been 
an  instnmient  in  common  use.  At  Rome  we  first 
hear  of  it  in  Livy*8  account  of  the  Bacchic  orgies, 
which  were  introduced  from  Etruria.  (xxxix.  9.) 

For  tutrmn^  which  some  have  referred  to  the 
class  ofcymbcJci^  see  Sistrum.  [B.  J.] 

CTRBEI8  (ic6p€ttt),    [Axonbs.] 

CYZICB'NUS  OECUS.    [Domus]. 

CYZICE  NUS  NUMMUS.     [Statrr]. 


D. 


DACTTYLIOTHE'CA  (JoicTwXioe^ini),acase  or 
box  where  rings  were  kept  (Mart  xi.  59.)  The 
name  was  also  applied  to  a  cabinet  or  collection  of 
jewels.  We  learn  from  Pliny  (H.  JV.  xxxvii.  5), 
that  Scaurus,  the  step-son  of  Sulla,  was  the  first 
person  at  Rome  who  had  a  collection  of  this  kind, 
and  that  his  was  the  only  one  till  Pompey  brought 
to  Rome  the  collection  of  Mithridates,  which  he 
placed  in  the  capitol. 

DA'CTYLUS  {9dKrv\os\  a  Greek  measure, 
answering  to  the  Roman  digitus^  each  signifying  a 
finger-breadth^  and  being  the  sixteenth  part  of  a 
foot    [Pks.]     (See  the  Tables.)  [P.S.] 

DADU'CHUS.     [Elbusinia.] 

DAE'DALA  or  DAEDALEIA  («of«oXo,  ««- 
^(iXcia),  were  names  used  by  the  (Greeks  to  sig- 
nify those  early  works  of  art  which  were  ascribed 
to  the  age  of  Daedalus,  and  especially  the  ancient 
wooden  statues,  ornamented  with  gilding  and 
bright  colours  and  real  drapery,  which  wer  •  the 
earliest  known  forms  of  the  images  of  the  ^'od<«, 
after  the  mere  blocks  of  wood  or  stone,  ^vhich 
were  at  first  used  for  symbols  of  them.  (Sec 
Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biog.y  art  Daeilalus, 
vol.  i.  p.  928.J  [P.  S.J 

DAE'DALA  {9al9aXa\  a  festival,  celebrated  in 
Boeotia  in  honour  of  Hera,  sumamed  fivfi^vofitini 
or  TcXc(a  (Pans.  ix.  2.  §  5).  Its  origin  and  mode 
of  celebration  are  thus  described  by  Pausanias  (ix. 
3.  §  1 ,  &C.) : — Hera  was  once  angry  with  Zeus,  and 
withdrew  herself  to  Euboea.  Zeus  not  being  able 
to  persuade  her  to  return,  went  to  Cithaeron,  who 
then  governed  Plataeae,  and  who  was  said  to  be 
unequalled  in  wisdom.  He  advised  Zeus  to  get  a 
wooden  statue,  to  dress  and  pla^  it  upon  a  chariot, 
and  to  say  that  it  was  Plataea,  the  daughter  of 
Asopua,  whom  he  was  going  to  marry.  Zeus  fol- 
lowed the  advice  of  Cithaeron,  and  no  sooner  had 
Hera  heard  of  her  husband^s  projected  marriage 
than  she  returned.  But  when,  on  approaching  the 
chariot  and  dragging  off  the  coverings,  she  saw  the 
wooden  statue,  she  was  pleased  with  the  device, 
and  became  reconciled  to  Zeus.  In  remembrance 
of  this  reconciliation  the  Platacans  solemnised  the 
festival  of  the  daedala,  which  owes  its  name  to 
AoiSoAo,  the  name  by  which,  in  ancient  times, 
statues  were  designated.  (See  preceding  article.) 
Panamiaa  was  told  that  the  festival  waa  held 
CTHy  wranth  jear,  but  he  believei  that  it  took 
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place  at  shorter  intervals,  though  he  was  unable 
to  discover  the  exact  time.  * 

This  festival  was  celebrated  by  the  Plataeans 
alone,  and  was  called  the  lesser  Daedala  (AoiSoXa 
fuxfNi),  and  was  celebrated  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  —  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Alalcomene  was 
the  greatest  oak-forest  of  Boeotia,  and  in  it  a 
number  of  oak  trunks.  Into  this  forest  the  Pla- 
taeans went,  and  exposed  pieces  of  cooked  meat  to 
the  ravens,  attentively  watching  upon  which  tree 
any  of  the  birds,  after  taking  a  piece  of  the  meat 
would  settle ;  and  the  trees  on  which  any  of  the 
ravens  settled,  were  cut  down  and  worked  into 
daedala,  t.  e.  roughly  hewn  statues. 

The  great  Daedala  (AofSoXa  fitydXa),  in  the 
celebration  of  which  the  Plataeans  were  joined  by 
the  other  Boeotians,  took  place  every  sixtieth  year ; 
because  at  one  time  when  the  Plataeans  were  ab< 
sent  from  their  country,  the  festival  had  not  been 
celebrated  for  a  period  of  sixty  years.  At  each  of 
the  lesser  Daedala  fourteen  statues  were  made  in 
the  manner  described  above,  and  distributed  by  lot 
among  the  towns  of  Plataeae,  Coroneia,  Thespiae, 
Tanagra,  Chaeroneia,  Orchomenos,  Lebadeia,  and 
Thebes;  the  smaller  towns  took  one  statue  in 
common.  The  Boeotians  assembled  on  the  banks 
of  the  Asopus ;  here  a  statue  of  Hera  was  adorned 
and  raised  on  a  chariot,  and  a  young  bride  led  the 
procession.  The  Boeotians  then  decided  by  lot 
in  what  order  they  were  to  form  the  procession, 
and  drove  their  chariots  away  from  the  river  and 
up  mount  Cithaeron,  on  the  summit  of  which  an 
altar  was  erected  of  square  pieces  of  wood,  fitted 
together  like  stones.  This  altar  was  covered  with 
a  quantity  of  dry  wood,  and  the  towns,  persons  of 
rank,  and  other  wealthy  individuals,  offered  each 
a  heifer  to  Hera,  and  a  bull  to  Zeus,  ^nth  plenty 
of  wine  and  incense,  and  at  the  same  time  pLiced 
the  daedala  upon  the  altar.  For  those  who  did 
not  possess  sufficient  means,  it  was  customary  to 
offer  small  sheep,  but  all  their  offerings  were  burnt 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  wealthier  per- 
sons. The  fire  constuned  both  offerings  and  altar, 
and  the  immense  flame  thus  kindled  was  Si^cn  far 
and  wide. 

The  account  of  the  origin  of  the  daedala  given 
by  Pausanias  agrees  in  the  main  points  with  the 
story  related  by  Plutarch  (cqmd  Eueeh.  De  Prae- 
paraL  Evang.  iii.  p.  83,  and  Fragm,  p.  759,  &e. 
ed.  Wyttenb.),  who  wrote  a  work  on  the  Plataean 
daedala  ;  the  only  difference  is  that  Plutarch  re- 
presents Zeus  as  receiving  his  advice  to  deceive 
Hera  from  Alalcomcnes ;  and  that  he  calls  the 
wooden  statue  by  which  the  goddess  was  to  be  de- 
ceived Daedala,  instead  of  Plataea.  Plutarch  also 
adds  some  remarks  respecting  the  meaning  of  the 
festival,  and  thinks  that  the  dispute  between  Zeo^ 
and  Hera  had  reference  to  the  physical  revolutions 
to  which  Boeotia,  at  a  very  remote  period,  had 
been  subject,  and  their  reconciliation  to  the  restor- 
ation of  order  in  the  elements.  (See  Creuxer, 
^^iii5o;.  und  Mgihol.  ii.  p.  580,  and  MUlIer*s  Chr- 
chom,  ^  216,  &c.  2d  edit)  [L.  S.] 

DAMARETION  (Acv^opfrftoi'  xp^w")*.* 
Sicilian  coin,  respecting  which  there  is  mnch  dis- 
pute. Diodoras  tells  us  (xi.  26)  that  af^r  Gelon'fe 
great  victory  over  the  Carthaginians  at  Himera,  his 
wife  Damarete  prevailed  upon  him  to  grant  them 
moderate  terms  of  peace  ;  and  that  the  Cartha- 
ginians, as  a  token  of  their  gratitude,  presented 
Dvnarete  with  a  golden  crown  of  one  bmidfad 
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talents*  weight ;  upon  leceivuig  which^  ihe  ttrack 
the  coin,  which  was  called,  after  her,  9a/iap^rcu>y, 
and  which  contained  ten  Attic  drachmae,  and  was 
called  hy  the  Sicilians  irtinriKoirrdXirpoy,  from 
its  weight  (Comp.  SchoL  eui  Find,  OL  ii.  I.) 
The  story  is  told  somewhat  differently  by  other 
writers,  namely,  that  Damarete  and  the  ladies  of 
the  coort  gave  up  their  ornaments  to  be  coined  into 
money,  in  order  to  supply  Gelon^s  necessities  durine 
the  war.  (Pollux,  ix.  85  ;  Hesych.  s.  v,  Ariftapi^ 
ru»y.)  In  an  epigram  ascribed  to  Simonides,  who 
fvaa  probably  living  at  the  court  of  Gelon  at  this 
rerv  time  (Schol  ad  Pind.  Pyik.  i.  155  ;  AnA.  PaL 
Ti.  214  ;  No.  196,  Schneidewin),  it  is  said  that 
Oelon  and  his  brothers  dedicated  to  the  Pythian 
Apollo,  after  their  victory  over  the  barbarians,  a 
trqpod  Aaperlov  jcp^wov^  where  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Bentley  is  right  in  reading  Aofiaperiov^ 
but  it  is  not  equally  certain  whether  the  last  two 
lines  of  the  epigram  are  not  altogether  spurious. 
(Comp.  Schneidewin,  ad  loe^  and  Biickh,  Metrd. 
UiUermdi,  p.  304.)  At  all  events,  the  passage  is 
an  indication  of  the  uniform  tradition  respecting 
this  **  Dsmaretian  gold ; "  the  exact  history  of 
irhich  is  of  very  litUe  consequoice  compared  with 
the  identification  of  the  coinage  to  which  the  state- 
ments refer.  From  all  the  discussion  of  this  point 
by  Eckhel,  MQller,  Hnssey,  Bockh,  and  others, 
the  most  probable  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  the 
coin  was  of  gold  and  not  of  siher  (although  coins 
of  equal  value  were  at  some  time  or  other  struck 
in  sflver  also),  and  that  the  statements  which  give 
its  weight  as  fifty  Sicilian  litnis,  or  ten  Attic 
diachmae,  are  to  be  understood,  not  literally  of  its 
fuei^U^  but  of  its  vabte^  as  estimated  by  those 
wti^Ua  cfAvtr  :  in  short,  it  was  a  g(^d  coin,  equal 
in  value  to  fifty  litrae  or  ten  Attic  drachmae  of 
silver ;  that  is,  a  half  stater.  (Eckhel,  DocL  Num. 
Vet.  ToL  i  p.  250  ;  Hussey,  On  Andent  Wetghia, 
p.  57.  &e. ;  BSckh,  Metrclogitehe  Untermchungen^ 
pi304,&&)  [P.S.] 

DAMIUROI.     [DsxiUROi.] 

DAMNUM.  Damnum  signifies  generaUy  any 
loss  or  damage  which  a  person  has  sustained  in  his 
property  (damnum  datum,  factum),  or  damage 
which  he  has  reason  to  fear  (damnum  infectum). 
(Dig.  39.  tit  2.  s.  2.)  Damnum  actually  done  is 
generally  called  damnum  simply.  The  liability  to 
make  good  a  loss  is  praestare  damnum. 

The  causes  of  damage  are  either  chance,  acci- 
dent (casus),  or  the  fi^  acts  or  omissions  of  rea- 
sonable human  beings.  (Dig.  9.  tit  2.  s.  5.  §  2.) 
If  the  damnum  is  caused  by  the  just  exercise  of  a 
right,  it  is  indirect  In  any  other  case  it  is  direct 
or  injuria  datum  ;  and  when  it  is  injuria  datum, 
there  may  be  neither  dolus  nor  culpa,  or  there  may 
be  either  one  or  the  other. 

The  obligation  to  make  compensation  for  damage 
arises  either  from  dolus  malus,  culpa,  and  mora, 
which  in  fiict  is  included  in  culpa,  and  out  of  con- 
tracts. A  man  is  not  bound  to  make  (Mmpensa- 
tion  for  indirect  loss  or  damage  (Dig.  39.  tit  2. 
a.  26  ;  47.  tit  9.  s.  3.  §  7);  nor  for  direct  damage, 
if  neither  dolus  nor  culpa  can  be  imputed  to  him, 
as  if  he  be  mad.  (Dig.  9.  tit  2.  s.  5.  §  2,  30.  §  3  ; 
Thibaut,  System^  &c.^  9th  ed.  §  163.)  As  to 
damage  done  by  an  animal.,  sec  Paupbribs.  [G.L.] 

DAMNUM  INFECTUM,  is  damage  (dam- 
num) not  done,  but  apprehended.  (Dig.  39.  tit  2. 
SL  2.1  The  praetor^  edict  provided  for  such  cases. 
If  toe  building  of  one  man  threatened  damage  to 
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another  in  consequence  of  its  dilapidated  state,  the 
owner  of  the  dilapidated  property  might  be  required 
to  repair  it  or  to  give  security  against  any  damage 
that  might  be  caused  by  the  state  of  his  building. 
The  security  (cautio)  was  demanded  by  an  actio  m 
factum,  in  all  cases  where  the  security  could  be 
required.  Every  person  who  was  in  possession  of  the 
property  that  was  threatened,  whether  as  owner  or 
m  any  other  right  (but  not  a  Ixmac  fidei  posarssor), 
could  claim  this  cautio.  (Dig.  39.  tit  2.  s.  5.  §  2  ; 
13.  §  5, 18  ;  13.  §  4,  9.)  The  ownrr  of  the  ruinous 
property  or  any  person  who  had  a  right  therein,  and 
a  bonae  fidei  possessor,  might  be  required  to  give  this 
cautio,  which  might  be  given  by  a  simple  promise 
or  by  giving  sureties.  The  complainant  had  to 
swear  that  he  did  not  require  the  cautio  caluniniae 
cnusa  (Dig.  39.  tit  2.  s.  7  ;  idqvx  .  non  .  k.  k. 
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If  the  defendant  wrongfully  refused  to  give  the 
security,  the  complainant  was  empowered  to  enter 
upon  the  property  which  threatened  the  damage, 
and  apparently  for  the  piupose  of  protecting  him- 
self against  it ;  if  this  produced  no  result,  the  de- 
fendant was  ejected,  and  the  complainant  was 
allowed  to  take  possession  of  the  property,  and  the 
defendant  lost  all  his  rights  to  it 

If  a  ruinous  house  (aedes  ruinosae)  fell  and 
damaged  a  neighbour  before  any  cautio  had  been 
given,  all  the  right  that  the  dimiagcd  person  had 
was  to  retain  the  materials  that  had  fallen  on  his 
land  (Dig.  39.  tit  2.  ss.  6,  7.  §§  2, 8)  ;  but  it  seems 
that  the  owner  of  the  ruinous  house  could,  if  he 
liked,  pack  up  the  materials  and  carry  them  oft, 
(Cic.  Top.  4,  In  Verr.  I  56  ;  Inst  4.  tit5  ;  Thi- 
baut, ^ys/em,  &c.  §  274,  Ac  9th  ed.)       [O.  L.] 

DAMNUM  INJURIA  DATUM.  The  moH 
usual  form  of  proceeding  in  cases  of  Damnum  in- 
juria datum  was  by  the  Lex  Aquilia  (Dig.  9.  tit  2\ 
which  repealed  all  previous  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject. This  Lex  Aquilia  was  a  plebiscitum,  which 
was  proposed  by  Aquilius,  a  tribunus  plebis.  If  the 
owner  of  the  damii^ed  thing  sued,  there  might  be 
two  cases.  The  damage  might  be  done  by  ccnr 
poreal  contact  of  the  wrongdoer  (corpore),  or  by 
something  which  he  directed,  and  done  to  another 
thing  (corpus),  so  as  to  impair  its  value  or  destroy 
it ;  and  in  this  case  there  was  the  directa  actio 
L^is  Aquiliae.  The  first  chapter  provided  that 
if  a  man  killed  (injuria,  that  is,  dolo  ant  culpa, 
Gains^iii.  21 1)  a  slave  or  quadruped  (quae  pecudum 
numero  sit)  which  belonged  to  another,  he  was 
bound  to  pay  the  highest  value  that  the  slave  or 
animal  had  within  the  year  preceding  the  unlaw- 
ful act  If  the  wrongdoer  wilfiilly  denied  the  fact 
of  the  damage,  he  was  liable  to  make  compensation 
to  dou])lo  the  value.  The  third  chapter  provided 
for  the  case  of  a  slave  or  quadruped  (quae  pecudum, 
&.c)  being  damaged,  or  any  thing  else  being 
damaged  or  destroyed.  In  this  case  he  had  to 
pay  the  highest  viUue  that  the  thing  had  within 
the  thirty  days  preceding  the  unlawfiil  act.  If 
the  damage  was  done  to  a  thing  (corpus),  but  not 
by  a  corpus,  there  was  an  actio  utilis  Legis  Aqui- 
liae, which  is  also  an  actio  in  factum  or  on  the 
case.  Such  a  case  would  occur  when,  for  instance, 
a  man  should  purposely  drive  his  neighbour's  beast 
into  a  river  and  it  should  perish  there.  (Dig.  9. 
tit  2.  s.  7.  §  3,  9.) 

If  the  thing  was  not  damaged,  but  the  owner 
was  damaged,  there  might  be  an  actio  in  fiictum  ; 
as,  for  instance,  if  a  man  out  of  compassion  loosed 
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another  man's  slave  who  was  hound  and  so  gavo 
him  the  opportunity  of  escaping.  A  man  who 
was  not  owner,  might  have  an  actio  utilis  legis 
Aquiliae  or  in  fiu;tum,  if  he  had  an  interest  in  the 
thing,  as  a  fiructuarius,  usuorius,  a  honae  fidei  pos- 
sessor, or  a  penon  who  had  received  a  thing  as  a 
pledge. 

If  a  man^s  slave  was  killed,  the  owner  might 
sue  for  damages  under  the  Lex  Aquilia,  and 
prosecute  for  a  capital  offence. 

(Cic.  Pro  Rosdo  Comoedo^  c.  11  ;  Qaius,  iii. 
210,  &C. ;  Inst  4.  tit  3  ;  Thihaut,  ^sfcm,  Ac, 
9th  ed.  §  551,  &c  ;  Rein,  Das  Komische  Privat- 
recht.)  [G.  L.] 

DAMOSIA  (Hofjuxrla),  the  escort  or  suite  of 
the  Spartan  kings  in  time  of  war.  It  consisted  of 
his  tent-comrades  (o'^o'fnjyoi),  to  whom  the  pole- 
marchs,  Pythians,  and  three  of  the  equals  (5;ioioi) 
also  helongcd  (Xen.  Rqi),  Lae,  xiii.  1);  of  the 
prophets,  surgeons,  flute-players,  volunteers  in  the 
army  (Xen.  Rep.  Lae.  xiii.  7),  Olympian  conquerors 
(Plut  Lye  22),  public  servants,  &c  The  two 
ephors,  who  attended  the  king  on  military  expedi- 
tions, also  formed  part  of  the  damosia.  (Muller, 
Dorkuu^  iii.  12.  §  5.) 

DANACE  (SomLci}),  the  name  of  a  foreign  coin, 
according  to  Hcsychius  (s.o.)  worth  a  little  more 
than  an  obolos.  According  to  some  writers,  it  was 
a  Persian  coin.  (Pollux,  ix.  82,  and  Hemster.od 
loc.)  This  name  was  also  given  to  the  obolos, 
which  was  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  dead  to  pay 
the  feiryman  in  Hades  (Hesych.  s,  v. ;  Lucian,  De 
LuctUj  c  10,  Mort.  DiaL  i.  3,  xi.  4,  xxii.  1.)  At 
the  opening  of  a  grave  at  Same  in  Cephallenia,  a 
coin  was  found  between  the  teeth  of  the  corpse. 
(Stackelberg,  Die  Gr'dher  der  HeUenen^  ?•  42  ; 
Becker,  ChariJdes^  vol  ii.  p.  170.) 

DANEISMA  {h6M€i(riia.\     [Fknus.] 

DAPHNEPHO'RIA  (8a4.wj«^pio),  a  festival 
celebrated  every  ninth  year  at  Thebes  in  honour 
of  Apollo,  sumamed  Ismenius  or  Galaxius.  Its 
name  was  derived  from  the  laurel  branches  {Zdi^vai) 
which  were  carried  by  those  who  took  part  in  its 
celebration.  A  full  account  of  the  festival  is  givoi 
by  Proclus  {ChrestomoA.  p.  11).  At  one  time  all 
the  Aeolians  of  Ame  and  the  adjacent  districts,  at 
the  command  of  an  oracle,  laid  siege  to  Thebes, 
which  was  at  the  same  time  attacked  by  the  Pe- 
lasgians,  and  ravaged  the  neighbouring  country. 
But  when  the  day  came  on  which  both  parties  had 
to  celebrate  a  festival  of  Apollo,  a  truce  was  con- 
cluded, and  on  the  day  of  the  festival  they  went 
with  laurel-boughs  Xb  the  temple  of  the  god.  But 
Polematas,  the  general  of  the  Boeotians,  had  a 
vision  in  which  he  saw  a  young  man  who  pre- 
sented to  him  a  complete  suit  of  armour,  and  who 
made  him  vow  to  institute  a  festival,  to  be  cele- 
brated every  ninth  year,  in  honour  of  Apollo,  at 
which  the  Thebans,  with  laurel-boughs  in  their 
hands,  were  to  go  to  his  temple.  When,  on  the 
third  day  after  tiiis  vision,  both  parties  again  were 
engaged  in  close  comliat,  Polematas  gained  the 
victory.  He  now  fulflUod  his  promise,  and  walked 
himself  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  the  being  ho  had  seen  in  his  vision. 
And  ever  since  that  time,  continues  Proclus,  this 
custom  has  been  strictly  observed.  Respecting  the 
mode  of  celebration,  he  adds :  —  At  the  daphnc- 
phoria  they  adorn  a  piece  of  olive  wood  with  gar- 
lands of  laurel  and  various  flowers  ;  on  the  top  of 
it  a  brazen  globe  is  placed,  from  which  smaller 
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ones  are  suspended  ;  purple  garlands,  smaHer  than 
those  at  the  top,  are  attached  to  the  middle  p^rt 
of  the  wood,  and  the  lowest  part  is  covered  with  a 
crocus-coloured  envelope.  By  the  globe  on  Ae 
top  they  indicate  the  sun,  which  is  identical  with 
Apollo  ;  the  globe  immediately  below  the  first, 
represents  the  moon  ;  and  the  smaller  suspending 
globes  arc  symbols  of  the  stars.  The  number  of 
garlands  being  365,  indicates  the  course  of  the 
year.  At  the  head  of  the  procession  walked  a 
youth,  whose  &ther  and  mother  must  be  living. 
This  youth  was,  according  to  Pausanias  (ix.  10. 
§  4),  chosen  priest  of  Apollo  every  year,  and  called 
Zaipyn^6poi :  he  vras  always  of  a  handsome  figure 
and  strong,  and  taken  from  the  most  distinguished 
fomilies  of  Thebes.  Immediately  before  this 
youthful  priest  walked  his  nearest  kinsman,  who 
bore  the  adorned  piece  of  olive-wood,  which  waa 
called  icwirt^.  The  priest  followed,  bearing  in  his 
hand  a  laurel -branch,  with  dishevelled  and  floating 
hair,  wearing  a  golden  crown  on  his  head,  a 
magnificent  robe  which  reached  down  to  his  feet 
(iro8^pf}s),  and  a  kind  of  shoes  called  *l^ucpA,rthfs^ 
from  the  general,  Iphicrates,  who  had  first  intro- 
duced them.  Behind  the  priest  there  followed  a 
choir  of  maidens  with  boughs  in  their  hands  and 
singing  hymns.  In  this  manner  the  procession 
went  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  Ismenius  or  Oalaxius. 
It  would  seem  from  Pausanias  that  all  the  boys  of 
the  town  wore  laurel  garlands  on  this  occasion, 
and  that  it  was  customary  for  the  sons  of  wealthy 
parents  to  dedicate  to  the  god  brazen  tripods,  a 
considerable  number  of  which  were  seen  in  the 
temple  by  Pausanias  himsel£  Among  them  was 
one  which  was  said  to  have  been  dedicated  by 
Amphitryon,  at  the  time  when  Heracles  was 
daphnephorus.  This  last  circumstance  shows  that 
the  daphnephoria,  whatever  changes  may  have 
been  subsequently  introduced,  was  a  very  ancient 
festival 

There  was  a  great  similarity  between  this  fes- 
tival and  a  solemn  rite  observed  by  the  Delphians, 
who  sent  every  ninth  year  a  sacred  boy  to  Tempe. 
This  boy  went  on  the  sacred  road  (Plut  QtuiesL 
Gr.  12),  and  returned  home  as  laurel-bearer  (8a^ 
vri^pos)  amidst  the  joyful  songs  of  choruses  of 
maidens.  This  solemnity  was  observed  in  com- 
memoration of  the  purification  of  Apollo  at  the 
altar  in  Tempe,  whither  he  had  fled  after  killing 
the  Python,  and  was  held  in  the  month  of  Thar- 
gelion  (probably  on  the  seventh  day).  It  is  a  very 
probable  conjecture  of  MQller  {Dor,  ii.  8.  §  4)  that 
the  Boeotian  daphnephoria  took  place  in  the  same 
month  and  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  Delphian 
boy  broke  the  purifying  laurel-boughs  in  Tempe. 

The  Athenians  seem  likewise  to  have  celebrated 
a  festival  of  the  same  nature,  but  the  only  mention 
we  have  of  it  is  in  Proclus  {ap,  PhoHmm^  p.  987), 
who  says  that  the  Athenians  honoured  the  seventh 
day  as  sacred  to  Apollo,  that  they  carried  laurel- 
boughs  and  adorned  the  basket  (ic<iycoy,seeCAKB- 
PHORos)  with  garlands,  and  sang  hymns  to  the 
god.  Respecting  the  astronomical  character  of 
the  daphnephoria  see  Milller,  Ordkom,  p.  215, 
2d  edit ;  and  Creuzer,  SyaUtol,  umd  My&ol,  il 
p.  160.  [L.S.] 

DARI'CUS  (1iap€uc6s\  or,  to  give  the  name  in 
full,  trrariip  BaptutSt^  the  stater  of  Dareius  (Thuc. 
viii.  28),  was  a  gold  coin  of  Persia,  stamped  on  one 
side  with  the  figure  of  an  archer  crowned  and 
kneeling  upon  one  knee,  and  on  the  other  with  a 
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Ntt  of  qmdiata  incus  or  deep  clefL  We  knoii 
ftnDi  Htrodotui  (It.  1G6)  that  I>Bniiu,  tfac  WD  of 
Hjituus,  rcfi}im»d  the  Peniui  cumtiey,  and 
itamped  gold  of  the  pareil  itandard ;  md  h  h 
gtntnUj  bdieTed  that  the  dariciu  wai  »  called 
bom  him.  Harpaciation.  hawcTer,  uji  (•.  r.) 
iLat  iht  name  wu  older  than  thii  Dareiiu,  and 
taken  from  an  rarliei  king.  OeKDiue  {Hebr. 
Uitiam)  aniipoiea  the  name  (o  be  drriTed  tttxa  an 
ancioit  Penian  word  lignilyuig  king,  uc  royal 
palace,  or  the  bow  of  the  king,  in  aUunon  to  the 
figun  itampad  nptm  iL  The  beat  anthon,  how- 
eTCT,  think  that  there  la  no  mffideat  grouiid  for 
■oppoalng  either  the  name  or  the  coin  lo  be  older 
than  Du«ini,  the  ion  of  Hptaapei.  (BSckh, 
MOni.  UMttmidi  p.  129 ;  Orote,  Hittorf  <•/ 
Gnaca,  toL  it.  p.  320.) 

Tbia  coin  had  a  Terj  eiteniiie  eircolation,  not 
only  in  the  Penian  empire,  bnt  alio  in  Oreeee. 
The  pa;  giieu  1^  Cynu  to  the  toUien  of  Clear- 
(hni  waa  a  datum  a  month  (Xen.  Anct.  L  I. 
I  21)  ;  and  the  lame  pa;  wai  i^ered  to  the  iame 
tncipa  br  Thimbrioii,  a  Lacedaemonian  general 
{tbid.  Tit  e.  !  ]>  Id  tke  later  bsokt  of  Ihe  Old 
Tettament,  the  dariciu  ii  luppoted  lo  be  mentioned 
under  ibeiiiBmea  of  adarkoa  (fU^D^and  darko- 
m<a>(|to^).  (SeelChron-xxiSi.?;  Eaia,  TiiL 
37,  a  69 -'Nehem.  *iL  70,  72.) 

All  ancient  anthoritiei  agree  in  *lating  that  the 
daiiena  waa  the  pndie  equiialent  of  tks  Lrdiao 
and  Attic  tiater  /  that  ia,  it  waa  equal  in  v^bt  to 
lira  Attic  drachmae.  (Harpacr. ;  Lex.  Seg.  ; 
Said.;  SchoL  ad  Arii^k.  Ecd.  E9S.)  Thia, 
aceording  to  the  Drdiuar;  ratio  of  gold  to  ulrer, 
10:  l.vonld  make  iti  T^ue  eqnal  lo  twenty  ailTcr 
drachioae  ;  which  agreee  with  the  itatement  of 
Xrnopbon  {Aiudhi.  7.  S  IB  ;  comp.  Anian.  Aaab. 

iT.  18). 

Fire  darica  made  a  mina  of  nlTer,  and  BOO 
darica  a  talent.  Xenophon  alio  mentioni  half 
dariei  {i^utaptlnm,  AwA.  i.  3.  i  21.) 

The  raloe  of  the  dariciu  in  our  money,  computed 
ttata  the  drachma,  ia  16'.  3^. ;  bnt  if  reckoned  b 
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0  the  Britiih  Hasenm  «e%h 
vas-\  gnuna  ana  128  MS  gmina,  leapectiTel;, 
Huwy  (Aaeititt  Ws^Ut,  &c  TiL  3)  calcnUlea 
the  daricna  aa  contuning  on  an  aTenge  aboal  1 23'7 
graioa  of  pure  gold,  and  therefbie  eqoal  in  Talue 
123-7 
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Very  few  darici  haTO  coma  down  to  ni ;  their 
tearcity  may  be  iccouDled  for  by  the  iact,  thai 
after  the  conqneat  of  Penia,  ihey  were  mel(ed 
down  and  recoined  mider  the  Ijpe  of  Alexander. 

Then  were  alu  lilrer  darlo,  bearing  the  lame 
deTtce  ai  the  gold,  namely,  the  figure  of  an 
archer,  (Plut.  dm.  10;  Aelian.  V.  H.  L  22.) 
Their  weight!  tbi;  from  224  to  230  giaini: 
tboae  of  the  latter  weight  mnit  hsTe  been  itmck, 
■a  wai  not  Tciy  nniuual  in  old  coinagea,  lome- 
what  aboTe  the  tnie  weight ;  they  aeem  lo  haTe 
been  didiachmi  of  the  Babyhmian  or  Egyptian 
■tandard. 

In  allnaion  to  the  derice  of  an  archer,  the 
darica  were  often  called  riffirai,  and  it  ii  related  of 
Ageaikna,  that,  when  readied  to  Greece,  he  laid 
that  tb«  Pcraian  kmg  had  driren  him  oat  of  Aiia 
by  ncan*  of  30,(K)0  bowmen,  referring  to  the  xnm 
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which  wu  entmited  fa>  Tinuoalei  Ihe  Rhodiia  ta 
bribe  the  demagogue!  of  Tbehea  and  Athena  lo 
make  hi>  pretence  neceaiBry  at  home.  (PhiX.  Agei, 
13,  ArUa.  20,   Latim.  ApopiUk.  p  181.)     Arj- 

andea,  who  w»«  appointed  goTPmor  of  Egypt  by 
Cambyars,  ii  luppoaed  lo  hnre  bn>n  the  tint  who 

of  Dareiui  Hyitaipia.     {Herod.i».  lOG.) 


DE'BTTOR.  [OuraaTioNsa.] 
DECADU'CHI  (tttgtiivx«t),  the  memben  of 
council  of  Ten,  who  nicceeded  Ihe  Thirty  in  Iba 
preme  power  at  Athena,  n.c>  403.  (Harpocnl 
n.)  They  were  choaen  &om  the  ten  tribn,  oni 
mi  ach  (Xen.  HtlL  ii.  4.  gg  33,  74)  ;  bol, 
though  oppoaed  to  the  Thirty,  they  aent  amhaa- 
■adon  to  Sparta  to  aak  lor  aiaiatanee  agunH 
Thnuybnlna  and  Ihe  eiilea.  They  remained 
maitera  of  Athena  till  the  party  of  Thraiybulni 
obtained  potieaiion  of  the  city  and  the  democracy 
wat  reetored.  ( Lye.  c  EratoMli.  p.  420  ;  Wacha- 
mnth,  HiBm.  AlUrilmmik.  rot.  L  p.  646,  2d  ed.) 

DECA-RCHIA  or  DECADA'RCHIA  (**ir«p. 
xta,  SijtaSapx'a),  wai  a  tnpreme  council  eata- 
btiibed  in  many  of  the  Oredan  citiei  by  the 
lAodaemoniant,  who  intnuted  lo  it  the  whole 
goTcmment  of  the  ilate  onder  the  direction  of  a 
SfBTtan  harmcat.  It  alwayi  conaiated  of  the 
leading  memben  of  the  ariitocntical  party.  (Har- 
pocmt,  t.o.  ;  Schneider,  ad  AriiloL  PeL  iL  146, 
147.)  Thii  form  of  goremmenl  appcan  to  haie 
been  firat  etlabliihed  hy  Lynmder  at  Epheani. 
'"Int.  I.ya.  3  ;  Wachimnth,  Hillm.  AUtrlhmtk. 
I.Lp.fil7,  2ded.) 

DECASMU8     {Stic«rii^i\    bribery.       There 
tre   two  action!   for  bribery  al   Athene;    one, 
called    imaaiai  Tpafi^.  lay  agaiiut   the   pemn 
"lo  gaTe  the  bribe  ;  and  the  other,  called  IWp«r 
Bv/»3oiifar  7pa^,  aninft  the  penon  who  re- 
iTcd  it     (Pollni,  TiiL  42.)     Theae  action  ap- 
plied to  the  bribery  of  citixen!  in  the  public  aa- 
'  'iee  of  the  people  (irvpdcaifftj*'  i^r  ^aJrXi]Erfar, 
I.  a.  Tinunii.  p.  12),  of  the  Heliaea  or  any  .of 
theconrta  of  jnatice,  of  the  0«i\4,  and  of  the  public 
Ilea  (mnnnifBi,  'Deai.  c  SlepK,  iL  p.lt37. 
Demcathenei  (,De  Folia  L»g.   p.  343),  in- 
deed, aaya  that  oratora  were  forbidden  by  the  hiw, 
ot  merely  to  abatain  from  reeeiTing  gifta  for  lb* 
ijuiy  of  the  alate,  hut  eren  lo  reecdTS  any  [OHnt 
atall. 
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Aoeordmg  to  Aristotle  (apud  Harpocrat.  i.v, 
^€Kd(w\  Anytus  was  the  first  person  at  Athens 
who  bribed  the  judges  ;  and  we  learn  from 
Plutarch  {CorioL  c.  14)  that  he  did  so,  when  he 
was  charged  of  having  been  guilty  of  treachery  at 
Pylos,  at  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Other 
writers  say  that  Melitus  was  tiie  first  person  who 
bribed  the  judges.  (Petit  Leg,  AU.  p.  427,  and 
Daker*s  note.) 

Actions  Aht  bribery  were  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  thesmothetae.  (Dem.  cSteph.  /.c.)  The 
punishment  cm  conviction  of  the  defendiuit  was 
death,  or  payment  of  ten  times  the  value  of  the 
gift  received,  to  which  the  court  might  add  an  ad- 
ditional punishment  (irpoirrifiTifia).  Thus  Demos- 
thenes was  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  60  talents  by  an 
action  for  bribery,  and  also  thrown  into  prison. 
(Bdckh,  PvbL  Boon,  of  Athens^  p.  384,  2d  ed. ; 
Meier,  Att.  Proceu^  p.  852.) 

DECASTY'LOS.    [Tkmplum.] 

DECATE  (8ciccin|).    [Dkcumab.] 

DECE'MPEDA,  a  pole  ten  feet  long,  used  by 
the  agrimensoree  in  measuring  land.  (Cic.  Pro  MtL 
27  ;  Hor.  Carm,  il  15.  14  ;  Cic.  PkOipp,  ziv.  4.) 
Thus  we  find  that  the  agrimensores  were  sometimes 
called  dsaem/Mtfotorsf  (Cic.  PkU^.  ziii  18).  The 
decempeda  was  in  fiict  the  standard  land-measure. 
[Actus;  AoRiMBNSoRBa.] 

DECEM  PRIMI.    [Sknatus.] 

DECE'MVIRI,  the  Ten  Men,  the  name  of 
▼arious  magistrates  and  functionaries  at  Rome. 

1.  Dbcbm viRi  Lkoibus  Scribbndis,  were  ten 
persons,  who  were  appointed  to  draw  up  a  code  of^ 
laws,  and  to  whom  the  whole  government  of  the 
state  was  entrusted.  As  early  as  b.  c.  462,  a 
law  was  proposed  by  C.  Terentilius  Arsa,  that 
commissioners  should  be  appointed  for  drawing  up 
a  body  of  laws ;  but  this  was  violently  opposed  bv 
the  patricians  (Liv.  iii.  9) ;  and  it  was  not  till 
after  a  struggle  of  nine  years  that  the  patricians 
consented  to  send  three  persons  to  Greece,  to  col- 
lect such  information  respecting  the  laws  and  con- 
stitutions of  the  Greek  states  as  might  be  useful 
to  the  Romans.  (Liv.  iii.  31.)  They  were  absent  a 
year  ;  and  on  their  return,  after  considerable  dis- 
pute between  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  ten 
commissioners  of  the  patrician  order  were  ap- 
pointed with  the  title  of  **  decemviri  legibus  scri- 
bendis,**  to  whom  the  revision  of  the  laws  was 
committed.  All  the  other  magistrates  were  ob- 
liged to  abdicate,  and  no  exception  was  made  even 
in  fiivour  of  the  tribunes  ;  for  there  \a  no  reason  to 
suppose,  as  Niebuhr  has  done,  that  the  tribune- 
ship  was  not  given  up  till  the  second  decemvirate 
(Cic.  ds  Rep.  ii  36  ;  Liv.  iii.  32  ;  Dionys.  z.  56). 
They  were  thus  entrusted  with  supreme  power  in 
the  state. 

The  decemviri  entered  upon  their  office  at  the 
beginning  of  b.  c.  ^51.  Tney  consisted  of  App. 
Claudius  and  T.  Genncius  Angurinus,  the  new 
consuls,  of  the  praefectus  urbi,  and  of  the  two 
quaestores  parricidii  as  Niebuhr  conjectures,  and 
of  five  others  chosen  by  the  centuries.  They  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  their  office  with  diligence, 
and  dispensed  justice  with  impartiality.  Each  ad- 
ministered the  government  day  by  day  in  succes- 
sion as  durijig  an  interregnum  ;  and  the  fasces  were 
only  carried  before  the  one  who  presided  for  the 
day.  (Liv.  iii.  33.)  They  drew  up  a  body  of  laws, 
distributed  into  ten  sections ;  which,  after  being 
■pptoredt  of  by  the  senate  and  the  comitia,  were 
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engraven  on  tables  of  metal,  and  set  up  in  the 
comitium. 

On  the  expiration  of  their  year  of  office,  all 
parties  were  so  well  satisfied  with  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  dischaiged  their  duties,  that  it  waa 
resolved  to  continue  the  same  fonn  of  government 
for  another  year ;  more  especially  as  some  of  the 
decemvirs  said  that  their  work  was  not  finished. 
Ten  new  decemvirs  were  accordingly  elected,  of 
whom  Appius  Claudius  alone  belonged  to  the  former 
body  (Liv.  iii  35 ;  Dionys.  x.  53)  ;  and  of  his 
nine  new  colleagues,  Niebuhr  thinks  that  five  were 
plebeians.  These  magistrates  framed  several  new 
laws,  which  were  approved  of  by  the  centuries, 
and  engraven  on  two  additional  tables.  The3' 
acted,  however,  in  a  most  tyrannical  manner.  Each 
was  attended  by  twcLve  licton,  who  carried  not 
the  rods  only,  but  the  axe,  the  emblem  of  sove- 
reignty. They  made  common  cause  with  the  patri- 
cian party,  and  committed  all  kinds  of  outrages 
upon  the  persons  and  property  of  the  plebeians  and 
their  fiunilies.  When  their  year  of  office  expired 
they  refused  to  resign  or  to  appoint  successors. 
Niebuhr,  however,  considers  it  certain  that  they 
were  appointed  for  a  longer  period  than  a  year ; 
since  otherwise  they  would  not  have  been  required 
to  resign  their  office,  but  interr^es  would  at  the 
expiration  of  the  year  have  stepped  into  their  place. 
This,  however,  does  not  seem  conclusive  ;  since  the 
decemvirs  were  at  the  time  in  possession  of  the 
whole  power  of  the  state,  and  would  have  pre- 
vented any  attempt  of  the  kind.  At  length,  the 
unjust  decision  of  App.  Claudius,  in  the  case  of 
Viiginia,  which  led  her  father  to  kill  her  with  his 
own  hands  to  save  her  from  prostitution,  occasioned 
an  insurrection  of  the  people.  The  decemvirs 
were  in  consequence  obliged  to  resign  their  office, 
a  c.  449  ;  after  which  the  usual  magistracies  were 
re-established.  (Niebuhr,  Hiet.  of  Rome^  vol  ii. 
pp.  309 — 356  ;  Arnold,  Hist,  of  Rome^  vol  L  pp. 
250—313  ;  Becker,  RomudL  AlUrthUm.  vol.  ii. 
part  ii.  pp.  126—136.) 

The  ten  tables  of  the  former,  and  the  two  tables 
of  the  latter  decemvirs,  together  form  the  laws  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  of  which  an  account  is  given 
in  a  separate  article.     [Lbx  Duodbcim  Tab.] 

2.  Dbcbxviri  Litibus  or  Stlitibus  Judican- 
DI8,  were  magistrates  forming  a  court  of  justice, 
which  took  cognizance  of  civil  cases.  From  Pom- 
ponius  (de  Orig.  Jur.  Dig.  I  tit  2.  s.  2.  §  29)  it 
would  appear  that  ^ey  were  not  instituted  till  the 
year  b.  c.  292,  the  time  when  the  triumviri  capi- 
tales  were  first  appointed.  Livy  (iii.  55)  howeter 
mentions  decemvirs  as  a  plebeian  magistracy  very 
soon  after  the  legislation  of  the  Twelve  Tables  ; 
and  while  Niebuhr  (Hiei.  of  Rome^  vol  il  p.  324, 
&c)  refbrs  these  decemvirs  to  the  decemviral 
magistrates,  who  had  shortly  before  been  abolished, 
and  thus  abides  by  the  account  of  Pomponius, 
Gottling  (G^eseA.  der  R'6m.  Staatev.  p.  241,  &c) 
believes  that  the  decemvirs  of  Livy  are  the  de- 
cemviri litibus  judicandis,  and  refers  their  insti- 
tution, together  with  that  of  the  centumviri,  to 
Servius  Tullius.  [Cbntumviri.]  But  the  history 
as  well  as  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  this  court 
durijig  the  time  of  the  republic  are  involved  in 
inextricable  obscurity.  In  the  time  of  Cicero  it 
still  existed,  and  the  proceedings  in  it  took  place 
in  the  ancient  form  of  the  sacramentum.  (Cic  pro 
Caecnu  33,  pro  Doin.  29.)  Augustus  transferred 
to  these  decemvirs  the  presidency  in  the  oomts  oft 
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Ihft  eflDtmnTiri.  (Sact  Aug.  36 ;  Dion  Cut. 
Ut.  26.)  During  the  empire,  this  court  had  juris- 
diction in  capital  matters,  which  is  expressly 
stated  in  TiQgard  to  the  decemyirs. 

S.  DacxMViRi  SAcais  Faciunois,  sometimes 
called  simply  Dbcsmviri  Sacrorum,  were  the 
members  of  an  ecclesiastical  collegium,  and  were 
elected  for  life.  Their  chief  duty  was  to  take  care 
of  the  Sibylline  books,  and  to  inspect  them  on  all 
important  occasions,  by  command  of  the  senate. 
(Lit.  Tii  27,  xxl  62,  zxxi  12.)  ViigU  (Aem. 
yl  73)  alludes  to  them  in  his  address  to  the  Sibyl 
— **  Lectos  sacrabo  viros.** 

Under  the  kings  the  care  of  the  Sibylline  books 
was  committed  to  two  men  (duunmri)  of  high 
mnk  (Dionys.  ir,  62),  one  of  whom,  called  Atilius 
or  Tnllioa,  was  punished  by  Tarqninius,  for  being 
unfiuthfiil  to  his  trust,  by  being  sewed  up  in  a  sack 
and  east  into  the  sea.  (Dionys.  L  e. ;  VaL  Max.  i. 
1.  §  13.)  On  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  care 
of  these  books  was  entrusted  to  the  noblest  of  the 
patriciana,  who  were  exempted  from  all  military  and 
eiTil  dntiea.  Their  number  was  increased  about 
the  year  867  &  c.  to  ten,  of  whom  five  were  chosen 
from  the  patricians  and  five  from  the  plebeians. 
(Liv.  vi  37,  42.)  Subsequently  their  number  was 
still  further  increased  to  fifteen  (quindecemtnri)  ; 
but  at  what  time  is  uncertain.  As,  however,  there 
were  decemviri  in  a  c.  82,  when  the  capitol  was 
burnt  (Dionys.  L  c),  and  we  read  of  quindecemviri 
in  the  time  of  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  viii.  4),  it  appears 
prohaUe  that  their  number  was  increased  fit>m  ten 
to  fifteen  by  Sulla,  especially  as  we  know  that  he 
increased  the  numbers  of  several  of  the  other  eccle- 
siastical corpoiations.  Julius  Caesar  added  one 
more  to  their  number  (Dion  Cass.  xlii.  51)  ;  but 
this  precedent  was  not  followed,  as  the  collegium 
appears  to  have  consisted  afterwards  of  only  fifteen. 

It  was  also  the  duty  of  the  decemviri  and 
quinqneviri  to  celebrate  the  games  of  Apollo  (Liv. 
X.  8),  and  the  secular  games.  (Tac.  Ann,  xi  1 1  ; 
Hor.  CartLSase,  70.)  They  were,  in  fiict,  con- 
sidered priesto  of  Apollo,  whence  each  of  them  had 
in  his  house  a  bronie  tripod  dedicated  to  that  deit^. 
(Serr.  ad  Ftiy.  Aem,  iii.  332.) 

4.  DacBMViRX  AoRis  Dividundis,  were  some- 
times wpointed  for  distributing  the  public  land 
among  the  dtiiens.    (Liv.  xxxL  4,  xlii.  4.) 

DECENNA'LIA  or  DECE'NNIA,  a  festival 
odebrated  with  games  every  ten  years  by  the 
Roman  emperora.  This  fintival  owed  ita  origin 
to  the  fiKt  that  Augustus  reftued  the  supreme 
power  when  offered  to  him  for  his  life,  and  would 
only  cottsoit  to  accept  it  for  ten  years,  and  when 
thne  expired,  for  another  period  of  ten  years,  and 
so  on  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  memory  of  this 
comedy,  as  Gibbon  has  happily  called  it,  was  Re- 
served to  ^e  last  ages  of  the  empire  by  the  festival 
o£  the  DeeemnaUOf  which  was  solemnised  by  sub- 
sequent emperors  every  tenth  year  of  their  reign, 
although  they  had  received  the  imperium  for  Itfe, 
and  not  for  the  limited  period  of  ten  yeani  (Dion 
Cass.  liii.  16,  liv.  12,  IviiL  24,  Ixxvi.  1  ;  Trebell. 
Poll  Salomn,  3,  GaUim,  7.) 

DECIMA'TIO,  was  the  selection,  by  lot,  of 
every  tenth  man  for  punishment,  when  any  number 
of  soldiers  in  the  Roman  army  had  been  guilty  of 
any  crime.  The  remainder  usually  had  barley 
allowed  to  them  instead  of  wheat  (Polyb.  vl  38  ; 
Cic  ChumL  46.)  This  punishment  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  often  inflicted  in  the  early  times  of 
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the  republic  ;  but  is  finequcntly  mentioned  in  the 
civil  wars,  and  under  the  empire.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  revived  by  Crassus,  after  being  discon- 
tinued for  a  long  time.  (Pint  CVomm,  10.)  For 
instances  of  this  punishment,  sec  Liv.  ii  59  ;  Suet. 
Auff.  24,  Galba,  12  ;  Tacit  Hut,  i  37  ;  Dion 
Cass.  xli.  35,  xlix.  27,  38. 

Sometimes  only  the  twentieth  man  was  punished 
(vicerimatio),0T  the  hundreth  {ceiUetimatiaf  Capitol 
Macrin.  12). 

DECIMATRUS.    IQuinquatrus.] 

DECRE'TUM,  seems  to  mean  that  which  is 
determined  in  a  particular  case  after  examination 
or  consideiation.  It  is  sometimes  i^ipUed  to  a  de- 
termination of  die  consuls,  and  sometimes  to  a  de- 
termination of  the  senate.  A  decretum  of  the 
senate  would  seem  to  differ  from  a  senafs-con- 
sultnm,  m  the  way  above  indicated :  it  was  limited 
to  the  special  occasion  and  circumstances,  and  this 
would  be  true  whether  the  decretum  was  of  a 
judicial  or  a  legislative  character.  But  this  dis- 
tinction in  the  use  of  the  two  words,  as  applied  to 
an  act  of  the  senate,  was  perhaps  not  always  ob- 
served. Cicero  {ad  Fam,  xiiL  56}  opposes  edictum 
to  decretum  ;  between  which  there  is,  in  this  pas- 
sage, apparently  the  same  analogy  as  between  a 
consultom  and  decretum  of  the  senate.  A  de- 
cretum, as  one  of  the  parts  or  kinds  of  constitutio, 
was  a  judicial  decision  in  a  case  before  the  sove- 
reign, when  it  was  carried  to  the  auditorium 
principis  by  way  of  appeal.  Paulus  wrote  a  work 
in  six  books  on  these  Imperiales  Sententiae. 
Qaius  (iv.  140),  when  he  is  speaking  of  interdicta, 
says  that  they  are  properly  called  aecreta,  "  cum 
(praetor  aut  proconsul)  fieri  aliquid  jubet,**  and 
interdicta  when  he  forbids.  A  judex  is  said  '^con* 
demnare,**  not  **decemere,**  a  word  which,  in 
judicial  proceedinn,  is  appropriate  to  a  magistratus 
who  has  jurisdictia  [G.  L.] 

DE'CUMAE  (sc  pariet),  the  tithes  paid  to 
the  state  by  the  occupiers  of  the  ager  pnblicus 
[AosR  Publicub]  :  hence  the  Pnblicani  are  alss 
called  Decumani  from  their  fiirming  these  tithes. 

[PimLICANI.] 

A  similar  system  likewise  existed  in  Greece. 
Peisistratus,  for  instance,  imposed  a  tax  of  a  tenth 
on  the  lands  of  the  Athenians,  which  the  Peisistra- 
tidae  lowered  to  a  twentieth.  (Thuc  vi  54.)  The 
same  principle  was  also  applied  to  religious  pur- 
poses: thus  Xenophon  subjected  the  occupiers 
{robs  IxoKTOf  Jrol  Kopwovfiipws)  of  the  land  he 
purchased  near  Scillus,  to  a  payment  of  tithes  in 
support  of  a  temple  of  Artemis,  the  goddess  to 
whom  the  purchase-money  was  dedicated  ;  the 
Delian  Apollo  also  received  tenths  from  the 
Cyclades.  (Xen.  Anab,  v.  3.  §  1 1 ;  Callim.  Hymn, 
JM,  272,  Spanheim.)  That  many  such  chaigea 
originated  in  conquest,  or  something  similar,  may 
be  inferred  firom  the  statement  of  Herodotus  (vii 
132),  that  at  the  time  of  the  Persian  war  the  con- 
federate Greeks  made  a  vow,  by  which  all  the 
states  who  had  surrendered  themselves  to  the 
enemy,  were  subjected  to  the  payment  of  tithes 
for  the  use  of  the  god  at  Delphi. 

The  tenth  (rh  hriZiKorov)  of  confiscated  pro- 
perty was  also  sometimes  applied  to  similar  ob- 
jecta.  (Xen.  HeU,  i  7.  §  1 1.)  The  tithes  of  the 
public  lands  belonging  to  Athens  were  formed  out 
as  at  Rome  to  contractors,  called  ScjrardMu :  the 
term  ScicaTiyX^Toi  was  applied  to  the  cdlectors  ; 
but  the  callings  were,  as  we  might  suppoaa^  oftso 
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united  in  the  same  penon.  The  title  ^iKartvred 
is  i4)plied  to  both.  A  SckcCti]  or  tenth  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind  was  the  arbitrary  exaction  imposed  by 
the  Athenians  (b.  a  410)  on  the  cargoes  of  aU 
ships  sailing  into  or  out  of  the  Pontus.  They  lost 
it  by  the  battle  of  Aegospotami  (b.  c.  405)  ;  but  it 
was  re-established  by  Thrasybnlns  about  b.  c.  391. 
This  tithe  was  also  let  out  to  fiirm.  (Demosth. 
e.  Lip.  p.  475  ;  Xen.  HeU.  \y.  8.  §  27,  31.)  The 
tithe-house  for  the  receipt  of  this  duty  was  called 
HfitarttrHipunf :  to  sail  by  necessity  to  it,  wapaytt' 
yt4(uy,  (BSckh,  PubL  Econ,  of  Athens^  p.  325, 
&t.,2nded.)  [R.  W.] 

DECUMA'NI.    [Dbcumab.] 

DECUNCIS,  another  name  for  the  deztans. 
[Ar,  p.  140,  b.] 

PECUOIIA.      [EXBRCITUS.] 

DECU'RIAE  JUDICUM.    [Judex.] 

DBCURIO'NES.    [Colonia  ;  Exbrcitus.] 

DECU'RRERE.     [Funus.] 

DECUSSIS.    [Aa,  p.  140,  b.] 

DEDICATIO.    [Inauouratio.] 

DEDITrCIl,  are  one  of  the  three  classes  of 
libertinl  The  lex  Aelia  Sentia  provided  that,  if  a 
slave  was  put  in  bonds  by  his  master  as  a  punish- 
ment, or  branded,  or  put  to  the  torture  for  an 
offence  and  convicted,  or  delivered  up  to  fight  with 
wild  beasts,  or  sent  into  a  ludus  {£fadiaioruu\  or 
put  in  confinement  (pudodia),  and  then  manumitted 
either  by  his  then  owner,  or  by  another  owner,  ho 
merely  acquired  the  status  of  a  peregrinus  dediti- 
cius,  and  had  not  even  the  privileges  of  a  Latinus. 
The  peregrini  dediticii  were  those  who,  in  former 
times,  had  taken  up  arms  against  the  Roman 
people^  and  being  conquered,  had  surrendered 
themselves.  They  were,  in  fact,  a  people  who 
were  absolutely  subdued,  and  yielded  uncon- 
ditionally to  the  conquerors,  and,  of  course,  had  no 
other  relation  to  Rome  than  that  of  subjects.  The 
form  of  deditio  occurs  in  Livy  (L  37). 

The  dediticii  existed  as  a  class  of  persons  who 
were  neither  slaves,  nor  cives,  nor  Latini,  at  least 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Ulpian.  Their  civil  condi- 
tion, as  is  stated  above,  was  formed  by  analogy  to 
the  condition  of  a  conquered  people,  who  did  not 
individually  lose  their  freedom,  but  as  a  community 
lost  all  political  existence.  In  the  case  of  the  Volsci, 
Livy  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the  four  thousand 
who  were  sold,  were  slaves,  and  not  dediti.  (Gains, 
L  13,  &C. ;  Ulpianus,  Froff.  tit  1.  s.  1 1 .)  [G.  L.J 

DEDI'TIO.    [Dediticil] 

DEDUCTO'RES.    [Ambitds.] 

DEFENSO'RES.    [Pbovincia.] 

DE'FRUTUM.    [Vinum.] 

DEICELISTAE  (9tuc€\i<rT(u).    [Comobdia.] 

DEIGMA  (9c47/ia),  a  particular  place  in  the 
Peiraeeus,  as  well  as  in  the  harbours  of  other 
states,  where  merchants  exposed  samples  of  their 
goods  for  sale.  (Harpocrat  s.  o.  ;  PoUux,  ix.  34  ; 
Aristoph.  EquiL  974  ;  Dem.  e.  Lacr,  p.  932.  20  ; 
Theophr.  Char.  23.)  The  samples  themselves  were 
also  called  cfe^moto.  (Plut  Danostk,  23  ;  B5ckh, 
PM.  EooiL  of  Athens^  p.  58,  2nd.  ed.) 

DEJECTUM  EFFUSUM.  [Dbjbcti  Effu- 
8IVB  AcTia] 

DEJECTI  EFFUSIVE  ACTIO.  If  any 
person  threw  or  poured  out  anything  firom  a  place 
or  upper  chamber  (^caenacidum)  upon  a  road  which 
was  nequented  by  passengers,  or  on  a  place  where 
people  used  to  stand,  and  thereby  caused  any 
damage,  the  praetor'a   edict  gave    the   injured 
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person  an  actio  in  duplum.  The  action  was  against 
the  occupier.  If  several  persons  inhabited  ft 
caenaculum,  and  any  injury  was  done  to  another 
by  a  thing  being  thrown  or  poured  out  of  it.  he 
had  a  right  of  action  against  any  of  them,  if  the 
doer  was  uncertain.  The  dainages  recoverable 
were  to  double  the  amount  of  the  damage,  except 
in  the  case  of  a  lib&ry  when  they  were  fifty  aurei, 
if  he  was  killed  ;  and  any  person  might  sue  for  the 
money  within  a  year,  but  the  right  of  action  was 
given  in  preference  to  a  person  ^  cujus  interest,** 
or  to  afl^es  or  cognatu  If  a  man  was  only  in 
jured  in  his  person,  the  damages  were  **  quantum 
ob  eam  rem  aequum  judici  videbitur  euro  cum  quo 
agatur  condemnari,"  which  included  the  expenoea 
of  a  medical  attendant,  loss  of  time,  and  loss  of  ft 
man^s  earnings  during  tiie  time  of  his  cure,  or  losa 
of  future  earnings  by  reason  of  his  having  been 
rendered  incapable  of  making  such  earnings.  If 
injury  was  caused  by  a  thing  being  thrown  from  ft 
ship,  there  was  an  actio  utilis  ;  (or  the  words  of 
the  edict  are,  **  Unob  in  eum  locum  quo  volgo  iter 
fiat  vel  in  quo  oonsistatur,  dejectum,**  &c 

The  edict  applied  to  things  which  were  sua- 
pended  over  a  public  place  and  which  by  their  fidl 
might  injure  people.  It  allowed  any  penon  to 
bring  an  action  for  the  recovery  of  tm  aurei 

rinst  any  person  who  disregarded  this  rule  of 
edict  If  a  thing  so  suspended,  fell  down  and 
injured  any  person,  there  was  an  actio  against 
him  who  placed  it  there. 

As  many  of  the  houses  in  Rome  weri  lofty,  and 
inhabited  to  the  top  by  the  poor  (Cic.  A^.  ii 
35  ;  Hor.  ^jp.  L  1.  91  ;  Juv.  Sat,  x.  17),  and 
probably  as  there  were  very  imperfect  means  fiv 
carrying  off  rubbish  and  other  accumulations,  it 
was  necessary  to  provide  against  accidenU  which 
might  happen  by  such  things  being  thro?m  through 
the  window.  According  to  Labeo*s  opinion,  the 
edict  only  applied  to  the  daytime,  and  not  to  the 
night,  which,  however,  was  the  more  dangerous 
time  for  a  passer-by.  (Dig.  9.  tit  3  ;  Dig.  44. 
tit  7.  s.  5.  §5  ;  Inst  4.  tit  5;  Juv.  SaL  iii  268, 
&C.;  Thibaut,  SifOem^  &c.  §56G,  9th  ed.)  [G.L.] 

DEILIAS  GRAPHE'  (SeiXiof  Tyw^),  the 
name  of  a  suit  instituted  against  soldiers  who 
had  been  guilty  of  cowardice.  (Aesch.  e,  Oempk, 
p.  566  ;  Lys.  c.  Aldh.  pp.  520,  525.)  The  pre- 
sidency of  the  court  belonged  to  the  ttrategi,  and 
the  court  was  composed  of  soldiers  who  had  served 
in  the  campaign.     (Lys.  e.  Aldb,  p.  521.)     The 

Sunishment  on  conviction  appears  to  have  been 
ri/Jo.  Compare  Astratbias  Graphs. 
DEIPNON  (8«irwK).  [Cobna.] 
DELA'TOR,  an  informer.  The  ddatores, 
under  the  emperors,  were  a  class  of  men  who 
gained  their  livelihood  by  informing  against  their 
fellow-citisens.  (Suet.  Tib,  61,  Dom,  12  ;  Tacit 
Ann,  iv.  30,  vi  47.)  They  constantly  brought 
forward  fiilse  charges  to  gratify  the  avarice  or 
jealousy  of  the  different  emperors,  and  were  con- 
sequently paid  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
information  which  they  gave.  In  some  cases, 
however,  the  Uw  specified  the  sums  which  were 
to  be  given  to  informers.  Thus,  when  a  murder 
had  been  committed  in  a  fiunily,  and  any  of  the 
slaves  belonging  to  it  had  run  away  before  the 
quaestio,  whoever  apprehended  such  slaves  re- 
ceived, for  each  slave  whom  he  apprehended,  a 
reward  of  five  aurei  from  the  property  of  the  de- 
ceased, or  else  from  the  state,  if  the  som  could 
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Dot  1m  nised  from  the  property  of  the  deceased. 
(Dig.  29.  tit.  5.  B.  25.)  In  the  senatufl  coniultam 
quoted  by  Frontimis  (De  Aqiiaedu(i.\  the  informer 
receired  half  of  the  penalty  in  which  the  person 
was  fined  who  transgressed  the  decree  of  the  senate. 
There  seems  also  to  hare  been  a  fixed  sum  given 
to  informers  by  the  lex  Papia,  since  we  are  toid 
that  Nero  reduced  it  to  a  fourth.   (Suet  Ner.  10.) 

The  number  of  informers,  howeyer,  increased  so 
rapidly  nnder  the  early  emperors,  and  occasioned 
80  much  mischief  in  society,  that  many  of  them 
were  firequently  banished,  and  punished  in  other 
ways,  by  yarious  emperors.  (Suet.  TSL  8,  Dom. 
9  ;  Mart  i  4  ;  Plin.  Paneff,  34  ;  ^issonius,  AnL 
Seltet.  in.  17.) 

DELECTUS.    [ExKRCiTVS.] 

DE'LIA  (2MAia),  the  name  of  festiyals  and 
games  celebrated  at  the  great  panegyris  in  the 
island  of  Delos,  the  centre  of  an  amphictyony,  to 
which  the  Cyclades  and  the  neighbouring  lonians 
on  the  coasts  belonged.  (Hom.  Hynm*  m  ApoU, 
147,  &C.)  This  amphictyony  seems  originally  to 
haye  been  instituted  simply  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ligions worship  in  the  common  sanctuary  of  Apollo, 
the  3ff^f  irarp^s  of  the  lonians,  who  was  beheyed 
to  have  been  bom  at  Delos.  The  Delia,  as  ap- 
peals from  the  Hynm  on  Apollo  (compare  Thucyd. 
iiL  104;  Pollux,  ix.  61),  had  existed  from  very 
early  times,  and  were  celebrated  every  fifth  year 
(Pounx,  yiii.  104),  and  as  Bockh  supposes,  with 
neat  probability,  on  the  sixth  and  seventh  days  of 
Thargelion,  the  birthdays  of  Apollo  and  Artemis. 
The  members  of  the  amphictyony  assembled  on 
these  occasions  (^tfciipovy)  in  Delos,  in  long  gar- 
ments, with  their  wives  and  children,  to  worship 
the  god  with  gymnastic  and  musical  contests, 
choruses,  and  diuices.  That  the  Athenians  took 
part  in  these  solemnities  at  a  very  early  period, 
is  evident  from  the  Deliastae  (afterwards  called 
5cc0pol)  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Solon  (Athen.  vi 
Pl234);  the  sacred  vessel  (dcctfpfs),  moreover, 
which  they  sent  to  Delos  every  year,  was  said  to 
be  the  same  which  Theseus  had  sent  after  his  re> 
turn  from  Crete.  (See  the  commentators  on  Plato, 
CWft>,  p.  43,  c)  The  Delians,  during  the  celebra- 
tion of  these  solemnities,  periforroed  the  office  of 
cooks  for  those  who  visited  their  island,  whence 
they  were  oslled  'EAco8^ai  (Athen.  iv.  p.  173). 

In  the  course  of  time  the  celebration  of  this 
ancient  panegyris  in  Delos  had  ceased,  and  it  was 
not  revived  until  01.  88.  3,  when  the  Athenians, 
after  having  purified  the  island  in  the  winter  of 
that  year,  restored  the  ancient  solemnities,  and 
added  horse-races  which  had  never  before  taken 
pUice  at  the  Delia.  (Thucyd.  I,  c)  After  this  re- 
storation,  Athens  being  at  the  head  of  the  Ionian 
confederacy  took  the  most  prominent  part  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Delia ;  and  though  the  islanders, 
in  common  with  Athens,  provided  the  choruses  and 
victims,  the  leader  (ipxi^iwpoi),  who  conducted 
the  whole  solemnity,  was  an  Athenian  (Plut  Nie. 
3 ;  Wol£  IntrwL  ad  Demosth,  Lept.  p.  xj.),  and 
the  Athenians  had  the  superintendence  of  the  com- 
mon sanctuary.    [Amphictyons.] 

From  these  solemnities,  belonging  to  the  great 
Delian  panegyris,  we  must  distinguish  the  lesser 
Deiioj  which  were  celebrated  every  year,  probably 
on  the  6th  of  Thargelion.  The  Athenians  on  this  De- 
cision sent  the  sacred  vessel  (dcwpts),  which  the 
priest  of  Apollo  adorned  with  laurel  branches,  to 
Delos.    The  embassy  was  called  3co»p(a ;  uid  those 
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who  sailed  to  the  island,  dsMpof ;  and  befon'  they 
set  sail  a  solemn  sacrifice  was  oifiBred  in  the  Delion, 
at  Marathon,  in  order  to  obtain  a  happy  voyage. 
(MUller,  Dor,  n.  2.  §  14.)  During  the  absence  c^ 
the  vessel,  which  on  one  occasion  lasted  30  days 
(Pbt  Pkaedon,  p.  58 ;  Xen.  Afemorab,  iv.  8.  §  2), 
the  city  of  Athens  was  purified,  and  no  criminal 
was  allowed  to  be  executed.  The  lesser  Delia 
were  said  to  have  been  institated  by  Thesena, 
though  in  some  legends  they  are  mentioned  at  a 
much  earlier  period,  and  Plutarch  (7Vt.  23)  re- 
lates that  the  ancient  vessel  used  by  the  founder 
himself  though  often  repaired,  was  preserved  and 
used  by  the  Athenians  down  to  the  time  of  Deme- 
trius Phalereus.  (Bdckh,  PM.  Eeon,  of  Atk.  p. 
214,  &C.  2d  edit ;  Thirlwall,  HitL  o/Grtece,  vol 
ia  p.217.)  [L.S.] 

DELICrrUM.    [Crimkn.] 

DELPHPNIA  (SfA^fyia),  a  festival  of  the 
same  expiatory  character  as  Uie  ApoUonia,  which 
was  celebrated  in  various  towns  of  Greece,  in 
honour  of  Apollo,  sumamed  Dephinios,  who  was 
considered  by  the  lonians  as  their  d*hs  irarp^s. 
The  name  of  the  god,  as  well  as  that  of  his  fes- 
tival, must  be  derived  fnnn  the  belief  of  the  an- 
cients that  in  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  Muny- 
chion  (probably  identical  with  the  Aeginetan 
Delphinius)  Apollo  came  through  the  defile  of 
Parnassus  to  Delphi,  and  began  the  battle  with 
Delphjrne.  As  he  thus  assumed  the  character  of  a 
wrathful  god,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  appeasi 
him,  and  the  Delphinia,  accordingly,  were  cele- 
brated at  Athens,  as  well  as  at  other  places  whers 
his  worship  had  been  adopted,  on  the  6thof  Mnny- 
chion.  At  Athens  seven  boys  and  ffirls  carried 
olive-branches,  bound  with  white  wool  (called  tha 
bctTJipta),  into  the  Delphinium.     (Pint  TVs.  18.) 

The  Delphinia  of  Aegina  are  mentioned  by  the 
scholiast  on  Pindar  (/^.  viii  88),  and  fit>m  his 
remark  on  another  passage  (Olymp.  viL  161),  it  is 
clear  that  they  were  celebrated  with  contests. 
(Compare  Diog.  LaSrt  ViL  T%al.  c.  7 ;  MUller, 
Dor,  ii.  8.  §  4.)  Concerning  the  celebration  of  tho 
Delphinia  in  other  places  nothinff  is  known  ;  but 
we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  the  rites  observed 
at  Athens  and  in  Aegina  were  common  to  all 
festivals  of  the  same  name.  See  MUller,  AtoimeL 
p.  152.  [L.S.] 

DELPHIS  (3cX4»tf),  an  instrument  of  naval 
warfiure.  It  consisted  of  a  large  mass  of  iron  or 
lead  suspended  on  a  beam,  which  projected  from 
the  mast  of  the  ship  like  a  yard-arm.  It  was  used 
to  sink,  or  make  a  hole  in,  an  enemy^s  vessel,  by 
being  dropped  upon  it  when  alongside.  ( Aristoph. 
EquiL  759 ;  Thuc.  vil  41  ;  Schol.  ad  loc, ; 
Hesych.  «.  e.)     There  seems  no  necessity  for  sup- 

C'  ig  that  it  >vas  made  in  the  shape  of  a  dolphin, 
of  iron  used  for  ballast  are  at  the  present  day 
called  ^  pigs,^  though  they  bear  no  resemblance  to 
that  animu.  Probably  the  ZtX^tv^s  were  hoisted 
aloft  only  when  going  into  action.  We  may  also 
conjecture  that  they  were  fitted,  not  so  much  to 
the  swift  (raxcMit)  triremes,  as  to  the  military 
transports  ((rrportcirriScf,  ^XiriToryoi),  for  the 
sailing  of  the  former  would  be  much  impeded  by 
so  large  a  weight  of  metal.  At  any  rate,  those 
that  Thucydides  speaks  of  were  not  on  the  tri- 
remes, but  on  the  6Aic(i3«t. 

DELUBRUM.    [Tkmplum.] 

DEMARCHI  (84/MpxoO*  the  chief  magistrates 
of  the  demi  (S^uoi)  in  Attica,  and  said  to  haye 
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been  first  appointed  by  Cleuthenes.  Their  duties 
were  Tarious  and  important.  Thus,  they  convened 
meetings  of  the  demus,  and  took  the  votes  upon 
all  questions  under  consideration ;  they  had  the 
custody  of  the  Kti^iapx^^"  7fKV¥urrcfOK,  or  book 
in  which  the  members  of  the  demus  were  enrolled ; 
and  they  made  and  kept  a  register  of  the  landed 
estates  (x^^^)  ^^  ^^^  districts,  whether  belong- 
ing to  individuals  or  the  body  corporate  ;  so  that 
whenever  an  tia-fpopd,  or  extraordinaiy  property- 
tax  was  imposed,  they  must  have  been  of  great 
service  in  assessing  and  collecting  the  quota  of 
each  estate.  Moneys  duo  to  the  demus  for  rent, 
&C.  were  collected  by  them  (Dem.  e,  Eub,  p.  1318), 
and  it  may  safely  be  allowed  that  they  were  em- 
ployed to  enforce  payment  of  various  debts  and 
dues  claimed  by  the  state.  For  this  purpose  they 
seem  to  have  had  the  power  of  distraining,  to  which 
allusion  is  made  by  Aristophanes  (Nub,  37).  In 
the  duties  which  have  been  enumerated,  they  sup- 
planted the  nauerari  (ya^Kpapoi)  of  the  old  con- 
stitution ;  their  functions,  however,  were  not  con- 
fined to  duties  of  this  class,  for  they  also  acted  as 
police  magistrates :  thus,  in  conjunction  with  the 
dicasts  of  the  towns  (Siicairral  Karii  9^fiovs\  they 
assisted  in  preserving  peace  and  order,  and  were 
required  to  bury,  or  cause  to  be  buried,  any  dead 
bodies  found  in  their  district :  for  n^Iect  of  this 
duty  they  were  liable  to  a  fine  of  1000  drachmae. 
(Dem.  c.  Maoar,  1069. 22.)  liastly,  they  seem  to 
have  furnished  to  the  proper  authorities  a  list  of 
the  members  of  the  township  who  were  fit  to  serve 
in  war  (iraraA^yovs  dwoi'^traarro^  Demosth.  a 
Polye,  p.  1208  ;  Harpocr.  s.  r. ;  Poll.  viiL  118  ; 
K.  F.  Hermann,  Griech,  StaatsaUerth,  §  111  ; 
Bockh,  PvUio  Econ,  of  Athens,  pp.  157,  512  ; 
Schomann,  Ih  ComUUa,  p.  376,  &c).  Demarchi 
was  the  name  given  by  Greek  writers  to  the 
Koman  tribunes  of  the  piebs*  [R.  W.J 

DEMENS.     [Curator.] 

DEMENSUM.    [Skrvus.] 

DEME'NTIA.     [Curator.] 

DEMETRIA  {hr^^t,rrrpia\  an  annual  festival 
which  the  Athenians,  in  307  B.  a,  instituted  in  ho- 
nour of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  who,  together  with 
hia  father  Antigonus,  were  consecrated  under  the 
title  of  saviour  gods.  It  was  celebrated  every  year 
in  the  month  of  Munychion,  the  name  of  which,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  day  on  which  the  festival  was 
held,  was  changed  into  Demetrion  and  Demetrios. 
A  priest  ministered  at  their  altars,  and  conducted 
the  solemn  procession,  and  the  sacrifices  and  games 
with  which  the  festival  was  celebrated.  (Diodor. 
Sic.  zz.  46 ;  Pint  Denuir,  10,  46.)  To  honour 
tTie  new  god  still  more,  the  Athenians  at  the  same 
time  changed  the  name  of  the  festival  of  the  Dio- 
nysia  into  that  of  Demctria,  as  the  young  prince 
was  fond  of  hearing  himself  compared  to  Dionysus. 
Tlie  dcmetria  mentioned  by  Athcnacus  (xii.  p. 
536)  are  probably  the  Dionysia.  Respecting  the 
other  extravagant  flatteries  which  the  Athenians 
h"iiped  upon  Demetrius  and  Antigonus,  see  Athen. 
vi.  p.  252 ;  Herm.  PoliL  Ani.  of  Greece,  §  175.  n. 
6, 7,  and  8  ;  and  Thirlwall,  Hia.  ofGrteee,  vol.  vii. 
p.  331.  [L.S.] 

DEMINUTIO  CAPITIS.    [Caput.] 

DEMIOPRATA  (5»?/u<^irpoTc^  sc  irpdyfiara 
or  icT^ftara),  was  property  confiscated  at  Athens 
and  sold  by  public  auction.  The  confiscation  of 
property  was  one  of  the  most  common  sources  of 
revenue  in  many  of  the  Grecian  states  ;  and  Aris- 
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tophanes  (^e^?.  559,  with  SchoL)  mentioDa  the 
irifuSirpara  as  a  separate  branch  of  the  public  re- 
venue at  Athens.  An  account  of  such  property 
wu  presented  to  the  people  in  the  first  assembly 
of  every  prytaneia  (Pollux,  viii.  95) ;  and  lists  of 
it  were  posted  upon  tablets  of  stone  in  different 
places,  as  was  the  case  at  Eleusis,  with  the  cata- 
logue of  the  articles  which  accrued  to  the  temple 
of  Demeter  and  Persephone,  from  persons  who 
had  committed  any  offence  against  these  deitte*. 
(PoUux,  z.  97.)  Many  monuments  of  this  kind 
were  collected  by  Greek  antiquarians,  of  which  an 
account  is  given  by  Bockh  {PubL  Eanuof  AthatSy 
pp.  197,  392,  2d  edit.)  and  Meier  {De  Boms  Dam^ 
ntUorum,  p.  1 60,  Sec), 

DEMIURGI  (prifuovpyoi).  These  magistnitea, 
whose  title  is  expressive  of  their  doing  the  service 
of  the  people,  are  by  some  gnunmarians  stated  to 
have  been  peculiar  to  Dorian  states ;  but,  perhaps, 
on  no  autnority,  except  the  form  Jiafuovpyol. 
MUller  {Dorians,  vol.  ii  p.  145)  observes,  on  the 
contrary,  that "  they  were  not  uncommon  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  but  they  do  not  occur  often  in  the 
Dorian  states.^  They  existed  among  the  Eleians 
and  Mantineians,  with  whom  they  seem  to  have 
been  the  chief  executive  magistracy  (oi  irifuovpyol 
«tol  ^  iSovX^,  K.  T.  X.,  Thuc  V.  47).  We  also  read 
of  demiurgi  in  the  Achaean  league,  who  wobably 
ranked  next  to  the  strategL  [Achaicum  Fobdus» 
p.  5,  b.]  Ofiicers  named  EpideuUurgi^  or  upper 
demiuigi,  were  sent  by  the  Corinthians  to  manage 
the  government  of  their  colony  at  Potidaea.  (Thuc. 
L  66.)  [R.  W.] 

DE'MIUS  (Hiuoi).      [TORMBNTUM.] 

DEMOCRATIA  (Sij/ioicpaTfa),  that  form  of 
constitution  in  which  the  sovereign  political  power 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  demus,  or  commonalty.  In 
the  article  Aristocratia  the  reader  wul  find 
noticed  the  rise  and  nature  of  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  politically  privileged  class  of  nobles  and 
the  commonalty,  a  class  personally  free,  though 
without  any  constitutionally  recognised  political 
power.  It  was  this  commonalty  which  was  pro- 
perly termed  the  demus  (8^^s).  The  natural 
and  inevitable  effect  of  the  progress  of  society 
being  to  diminish,  and  finally  do  away  with,  those 
distinctions  between  the  two  classes,  on  which  the 
original  difference  in  point  of  political  power  was 
fomided,  when  the  demus,  by  their  increasing 
numbers,  wealth,  and  intelligence,  had  raised 
themselves  to  a  level,  or  nearly  so,  in  rail  power 
and  importance  with  the  originally  privileged  class, 
now  degenerated  into  an  oligarchy,  a  struggle  was 
sure  to  ensue,  in  which  the  demus,  unless  over- 
borne by  extraneous  influences,  was  certain  to  gain 
the  mastery.  The  sovereign  power  of  the  demus 
being  thus  established,  the  government  was  termed 
a  democracy.  There  might,  however,  be  two 
modifications  of  the  victory  of  the  commomdty.  If 
the  struggle  between  the  classes  had  been  pro- 
tracted and  fierce,  the  oligarchs  were  commonly 
expelled.  This  was  frequently  the  case  in  the 
smaller  states.  If  the  victory  of  the  commonalty 
was  achieved  more  by  the  force  of  moral  power 
than  by  intestine  wariarc  and  force  of  arms, 
through  the  gradual  concessions  of  ^  the  few,^  the 
result  (as  at  Athens)  was  simply  the  entire  ob- 
literation of  the  original  distinctions.  This  form  of 
the  constitution  ^^-as  still,  in  the  most  literal  sense 
of  the  term,  a  democracy  ;  for  as  wealth  and  birtb 
no  longer  fonned  the  title  to  political  power,  though 
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the  wealthy  and  noble  still  remained  citiiens  of 
the  commonwealth,  the  supreme  power  was  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  in  the  hands  of  the  class  for- 
merij  constituting  the  demus,  by  virtue  of  their 
being  the  more  numerous.  (AristoL  PoL  iv.  4, 
p.  122,  ed.  Oottling.)  When  the  two  cbsses 
were  thus  equalised,  the  term  demus  itself  was 
frequently  used  to  denote  the  entire  body  of  free 
citixena  —  **  the  many,^  in  contrast  with  **  the 
few." 

It  is  obyions  that,  consistently  with  the  nuun- 
tenance  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  supreme 
power  being  in  the  hands  of  the  demus,  various 
modificationa  of  the  constitution  in  detail  might 
exist,  and  different  views  might  be  held  as  to  what 
was  the  perfect  type  of  a  democracy,  and  what  was 
an  imperfect,  or  a  diseased  form  of  it.  Aristotle 
(Pol,  IT.  3)  pomts  oat  that  a  democracy  cannot  be 
definued  by  the  mere  consideration  of  numbers. 
For  if  the  wealthy  were  the  more  numerous  and 
p9«wfy^  the  supreme  power,  this  would  not  be  a 
democracy.  A  democracy  is  rather,  when  every 
free  citisen  is  a  member  of  the  sovereign  body 
{^rifios  fklv  4ffru^  Zrat^  ol  AcMcpoi  K^pioi  Zirty), 
This  definition  he  expresses  in  a  more  accurate 
form  thus :  f<m  fhifiOKparla  fi^p  tray  ol  i\t60tpoi 
ical  &iropoi  -wXtlovs  SmtM  K^pioi  r^r  ^X^'  ^aiy. 
It  would  still  be  a  democracy  if  a  certain  amount 
gf  property  were  requisite  for  filling  the  public 
offices,  provided  the  amount  were  not  large. 
{PU.  iv.  4.  p.  122,  ed.  OottL)  A  PoUteia  itself 
ii  one  species  of  democracy  (Pol,  iv.  3.  p.  117), 
democFBcy,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  being  a 
sort  of  -wapMninM  of  it  But  for  a  perfect  and 
pare  democracy  it  was  necessary  tbat  no  free 
citizen  should  be  debarred  on  ac(X)unt  of  his  in- 
feriority in  rank  or  wealth  from  aspiring  to  any 
office,  or  exercising  any  political  function,  and  that 
each  citizen  should  be  allowed  to  follow  that  mode 
of  life  which  he  chose.  (Arist.  PoL  iv.  4,  vi.  1.) 
In  a  passage  of  Herodotus  (iiL  80),  where  we  pro- 
bably have  the  ideas  of  the  writer  himself  the 
characteristics  of  a  democracy  are  specified  to  be — 
1.  equality  of  legal  rights  (t<roKOfUiy)  ;  2.  the  ap- 
pointment of  magistrates  by  lot ;  3.  the  account- 
ability of  all  magistrates  and  officers ;  4.  the  refer- 
ence of  all  public  matters  to  the  decision  of  the 
community  at  large.  Aristotle  also  {Rhet.  i.  8. 
§  4)  says :  tvTi  8«  Siy/iofrporfa  fi^v  iroXirc^a  iy  f 
K\^PV  iuxy4ixoyTat  ris  ^x^'«  ix«7<VXf«  '*  /"  V 
oi  iiirh  TifiriildTwy,  In  another  passage  (Pol.  vi.  1 ), 
after  mentioning  the  essential  principles  on  which 
a  democracy  is  based,  he  goes  on  to  say :  **  The 
following  points  are  characteristic  of  a  democracy  ; 
that  all  magistrates  should  be  chosen  out  of  tiie 
whole  body  of  citizens  ;  that  all  should  rule  each, 
and  each  in  turn  rule  all ;  that  cither  all  magistra- 
cies, or  those  not  requiring  experience  and  profes- 
sional knowledge,  should  be  assigned  by  lot  ;  that 
there  should  be  no  property  qualification,  or  but  a 
very  small  one,  for  filling  any  magistracy;  that  the 
same  man  shoi^d  not  fill  the  same  office  twice,  or 
should  fill  offices  but  few  times,  and  but  few  of- 
fices, except  in  the  case  of  military  commands  j  that 
all,  or  as  many  as  possible  of  the  magistracies, 
should  be  of  brief  duration  ;  that  all  citizens  should 
be  qualified  to  serve  as  dicaats  ;  that  the  supreme 
power  in  everj'thing  should  reside  in  the  public 
assembly,  and  that  no  magistrate  should  be  en- 
trusted with  irresponsible  power  except  in  very  small 
matters.     (Comp.  Plat.  liup,  viiL  pp.  55^  562, 
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563,  Leg,  iii  pi  690.  c.  vi.  p.  757,  e.)  Aristotle 
{Pol.  iv.  3,  4,  5,  vi.  1,  2)  describes  the  various 
modifications  which  a  democracy  may  assume.  It 
is  somewhat  curious  that  neither  in  practice  nor  in 
theory  did  the  representative  stem  attract  any 
attention  among  the  Greeks. 

That  diseased  form  of  a  democracy,  in  which 
from  the  practice  of  giving  pay  to  the  poorer  citi- 
zens for  their  attendance  in  the  public  assembly, 
and  fr^m  other  causes,  the  predominant  party  in 
the  state  came  to  be  in  fiict  the  lowest  class  of  tht 
citizens  (a  state  of  things  in  which  the  democrat 
in  many  respects  resembled  a  tyranny :  see  Arist. 
PoL  iv.  4)  was  by  later  writen  (Polyb.  vL  4, 57; 
Plut  de  AfonardL  e.  3)  termed  an  Oekhcnuy 
(hx^^onparla  —  the  dominion  of  the  mob);  but  the 
term  is  not  found  in  Aristotle.  (Wachsmuth, 
HeUemsdnt  AUertkunuk  c  7,  8 ;  K.  F.  Her- 
mann, LeMuek  der  Cfneek  SiaatmUtmikiimer^ 
§§52,66—72;  Thirlwall, history (/G!rwm,ToLL 
clO.)  [C.P.M.] 

DEMONSTRATIO.    [Actio.] 

DEMOPOIE'TOS  (8i|funro<i|rof),  the  mme 
given  to  a  foreigner  who  was  admitted  to  the  rights 
of  citizenship  at  Athens  by  a  decree  of  the  pe^e, 
on  account  of  services  rendered  to  the  state.  Such 
citizens  were,  however,  excluded  from  the  phra- 
triae,  and  could  not  hold  the  offices  of  either  ardion 
or  priest  (Dem.  e.  Aeoer.  p.  1376),  but  were  re- 
gistered in  a  phyle  and  deme.  [Civitas,  Qabbk, 
p.288,b.] 

DEMO'SII  (PritJ^ioi),  public  slaves  at  Athena, 
who  were  purchased  by  the  state.  Some  of  them 
filled  subordinate  places  in  the  assembly  and  courta 
of  justice,  and  were  also  employed  as  heralds, 
checking  clerks,  &c  They  were  usually  called 
9rifi6irioi  oUfrcu,  and,  as  we  lean  from  Ulpiaa 
(ad  Dem.  Oiffnth,  ii  p.  15),  were  tought  at  the 
expense  of  the  state  to  qualify  them  for  the  dis- 
charge  of  such  duties  as  have  been  mentioned. 
(Hemsterh.  ad  PoUue.  ix.  10  ;  Maussac.  ad  Har- 
pocraL  ».  v.  hifUeus ;  Petitns,  Leg.  AU.  ^  342.) 
As  these  public  slaves  did  not  belong  to  any  one 
individual,  they  appear  to  have  possessed  certain 
legal  rights  which  private  slaves  had  not  (Meier, 
AU.  Prooeae^  pp.  401,  560 ;  Aeschin.  c  Timoftek, 
pp.  79,  85.) 

Another  class  of  public  slaves  formed  the  city 
guard ;  it  was  their  duty  to  preserve  order  in  the 
public  assembly,  and  to  remove  any  penon  whom 
the  Prytaneis  might  order.  (Schneider,  Ad  Xen, 
Mem.  iil  6.  §  1  ;  Phito,  Protag.  p.  319,  and  Hein- 
dorf^s  note ;  Aristoph.  Adkan.  54,  with  the  com- 
mentators.) They  are  generally  called  bowmen 
(ro^irai) ;  or  fix)m  the  native  country  of  the  ma- 
jority, Scythians  (^(f9w) ;  and  also  Speusinians, 
from  the  name  of  the  person  who  fint  established 
the  force.  (Pollux,  viil  131,  132  ;  Photius,  $.v. 
ro\irai.)  There  were  also  among  them  many 
Thraciaus  and  other  barbarians.  They  originally 
lived  in  tents  in  the  market-place,  and  afterwards 
upon  the  Areiopagus.  Their  officen  had  the  name 
of  toxarchs  (rd^opx^O*  Their  number  was  at  fint 
300,  purchased  soon  after  the  battle  of  Salamis, 
but  was  afterwards  increased  to  1200.  (Aeschin. 
IIcpl  nopairpccrff.  p.  335 ;  Andoc.  De  Pae.  p.  93  ; 
B5ckh,  PvhL  EcoH.  of  Athens,  pp.  207,  208,  2d 
edit) 

DEMUS.  The  word  S^fios  originally  indicated 
a  district  or  tract  of  land,  and  is  by  som  derived 
from  8^,  as  if  it  signified  an  **  enclosore  marked 
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off  from  the  waste,**  jiut  as  oar  word  town  comes, 
according  to  Home  Tooke,  from  the  Saxon  verb 
•*t3man,"  to  enclose.  (Arnold,  ad  Tkue.  vol.  I 
Appendix,  ill.)  It  seems,  however,  more  simple 
to  connect  it  with  the  D^ric  8a  for  70.  In  tnis 
meaning  of  a  country  district,  inhabited  and  under 
cultivation,  Siyfiof  is  contrasted  with  ir6Xu :  thus 
we  have  iofZpSoy  ^fx6v  rt  ir6\ip  re  (Hea.  Op.  ei 
Diet,  527) ;  but  the  transition  from  a  locality  to 
its  occupiers  is  easy  and  natural,  and  hence  in  the 
earlier  Greek  poets  we  find  Sn/iot  applied  to  the 
outlying  country  population,  who  tilled  the  lands  of 
the  chieftains  or  inhabitants  of  the  dty  ;  so  that 
9rifios  and  woATroc  came  to  be  opposed  to  each 
other,  the  former  denoting  the  subject  peasantry, 
the  latter,  the  nobles  in  tne  chief  towns. 

The  2)emi  (pi  Siiftoi)  in  Attica  were  subdivisions 
of  the  tribes,  corresponding  to  our  toum$k^$  or 
hmdreda.  Their  institntion  is  ascribed  to  Theseus; 
but  we  know  nothing  about  them  before  the  iu[e 
of  Cleisthenes,  who  broke  up  the  four  tribes  of  the 
old  constitution,  and  substituted  in  their  place  ten 
local  tribes  {^v\ai  roirucaOt  each  named  after  some 
Attic  hero.   (Herod,  v.  66,  69.)    These  were  sub- 
divided each  into  ten  demi  or  country  parishes, 
possessing  each  its  principal  town;  and  in  some 
one  of  these  demi  were  enrolled  all  the  Athenian 
citizens  resident  in  Attica,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  those  who  were  natives  of  Athens  itself. 
(Thirl wall.  Hid.  <f  Greece,  vol  ii.  p.  74.)    These 
subdivisions  corresponded  in  some  degree  to  the 
yauKpapieu  of  the  old  tribes,  and  were,  according 
to  Herodotus,  one  hundred  in  number ;  but  as  the 
Attic  demi  amounted  in  the  time  of  Strabo  (ix.  p. 
396,  c.)  to  174,  doubts  have  been  nused  about  this 
statement     Niebnhr  has  inferred  from  it  that  the 
tribes  of  Cleisthenes  did  not  originally  include  the 
whole  population  of  Attica,  and  ^  that  some  of  the 
additional  74  must  have  been  cantons,  which  had 
previously  been  left  in  a  state  of  dependence ;  by 
far  the  chief  part,  however,  were  nouses  (y^yv) 
of  the  old  aristocracy,**  which  were  included  in  the 
four  Ionian  tribes,  but,  according  to  Niebuhr,  were 
not  incorporated  in  the  ten  tribes  of  the  **  rural 
commonalty,**  till  after  the  time  of  (Cleisthenes. 
This  inference,  however,  seems  very  questionable  ; 
for  the  number  of  the  demi  might  increase  from  a 
varie^  of  causes,  such  as  the  growth  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  creation  of  new  tribes,  and  the  division 
of  the  larger  into  smaller  demi ;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  improbability  of  the  co-existence  of  two 
different  orders  of  tribes.     **  Another  fiict,  more 
difficult  to  account  for,  is  the  transposition   by 
which  demes  of  the  same  tribe  were  found  at  op- 
posite extremities  of  the  country.**  (Thirlwall,  l.  c, 
and  app.  i.  vol.  ii.)     The  names  of  the  different 
demes  were  taken,  some  from  the  chief  towns  in 
them,  as  Marathon,  Eleusis,  and  Achamae ;  some 
from  the  names  of  houses  or  clans,  such  as  the 
Daedalidae,  Boutadae,  &c.      The  largest  of  all 
was  the  dcmus  of  Achamae,  which  in  the  time  of 
the   Peloponnesian  war,  was  so  extensive  as  to 
supply  a  force  of  no  less  than  three  thousand 
heavy-armed  men.     (Comp.  Thuc.  iL  191.) 

In  explanation  of  their  constitution  and  relation 
to  the  state  in  general,  we  may  observe,  that  thev 
formed  independent  corporations,  and  bed  each 
their  several  magistrates,  landed  and  other  pro- 
perty, with  a  common  treasury.  They  had  like- 
wise their  respective  convocations  convened  by  the 
2)emarchi  (S^uopx^Of  ^  which  was  transacted 
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the  public  business  of  the  demus,  such  as  the  leoa- 
ing  of  its  estates,  the  elections  of  ofiicen,  the  re- 
vision of  the  registers  or  lists  of  Demotae  (Siy/ufrflu), 
and  the  admission  of  new  members.  [  Dbm arch  i.  J 
Moreover,  each  demus  appears  to  have  kept  what 
was  called  a  -wtya^  itcKKfiaicLurucSs,  or  list  of  those 
Demotae  who  were  entitled  to  vote  at  the  general 
assemblies  of  the  whole  people.  In  a  financial 
point  of  view,  they  supplanted  the  old  **  naucra- 
ries  **  of  the  four  tribes,  each  demus  being  required 
to  furnish  to  the  state  a  certain  quota  of  money, 
and  contingent  of  troops,  whenever  necessary. 
Independent  of  these  bonds  of  union,  each  demna 
seems  to  have  had  its  peculiar  temples,  and  reli- 
gious worship  (PtifiOTiKd  Upd,  Paus.  1.  31 ;  Pollux, 
viiL  108),  the  ofllciating  priests  in  which  were 
chosen  by  the  Demotae  (Dem.  e.  EubmL  p.  1313) ; 
so  that  both  in  a  civil  and  religious  point  of  view, 
the  demi  appear  as  minor  communities,  whose  ma- 

S'stiates,  moreover,  were  obliged  to  submit  to  a 
\Kifuuria,  in  the  same  way  as  the  public  officers 
of  the  whole  state.  But  besides  the  magistrates, 
such  as  demarehs  and  treasurers  (rcvJoi),  elected 
by  each  parish,  we  also  read  of  judges,  who  were 
called  Succurrol  Koer^  S^/iovf :  the  number  of  these 
officers,  originally  thirty,  was  afterwards  increased 
to  forty,  and  it  appears  that  they  made  circnita 
through  the  different  districts,  to  administer  justice 
in  all  cases  where  the  matter  in  dispute  was  not 
more  than  ten  drachmae  in  value,  more  important 
questions  being  reserved  for  the  Zuurrfrtd,  ( Hudt- 
walcker,  p.  37.) 

On  the  first  institution  of  the  demi,  Cleisthenes 
increased  the  strength  of  the  S^/iof,  or  commonalty, 
by  making  many  new  citizens,  amongst  whom  are 
said  to  have  been  included  not  onl}'  strangers  and 
resident  foreigners,  but  also  slaves.  (Anst  Pof. 
iii.  1.)*  Now  admission  into  a  demus  was  neces- 
sary, before  any  individual  could  enter  upon  his 
full  rights  and  privileges  as  an  Attic  citizen  ;  and 
though  in  the  first  instance,  evoy  one  was  enrolled 
in  the  register  of  the  demus  in  which  his  property 
and  residence  lay,  this  relation  did  not  continue  to 
hold  with  all  the  Demotae  ;  for  since  a  son  was 
registered  in  the  demus  of  his  real  or  adoptive 
&ther,  and  the  former  might  change  his  residence, 
it  would  often  happen  that  the  members  of  a 
demus  did  not  all  reside  in  it  Still  this  would 
not  cause  any  inconvenience,  since  the  meetings 
of  each  demus  were  not  held  within  its  limits,  but 
at  Athens.  (Dem.  e.  Evbul.  p.  1302.)  No  one, 
however,  could  purehase  property  situate  within  a 
demus  to  which  ne  did  not  himself  belong,  without 
paying  to  the  demarehs  a  fee  for  the  privilege  of 
doing  so  {iyicniTuc6p\  which  would,  of  course, 
go  to  the  treasury  of  the  demus.  (Bdckh,  P116U 
Boon,  of  Athens,  p.  297,  2nd  ed.) 

Two  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the 
general  assemblies  of  the  demi,  were,  the  admis- 
sion of  new  members  and  the  revision  of  the 
names  of  members  already  admitted.  The  r<^ter 
of  enrolment  was  called  Xriliv^x^^^  ypafifjutrtioti 
because  any  person  whose  name  was  inscribed  in 
it  could  enter  upon  an  inheritance  and  enjoy  a 

*  noAAaobt  itpvkirfwrt  ^4yovs  icat  ^6kovs 
/itrolKovs,  This  passage  has  given  rise  to  much 
dispute,  and  has  been  considered  by  many  critics 
to  afford  no  sense  ;  but  no  emendation  which  has 
been  proposed  is  better  than  the  received  text  See 
Grote,  History  o/Greeee^  voL  iv.  p.  )70. 


DENARIUS. 
ptajaeaj,  the  axpnauon  for  which  In  Atlil 
Onek  WM  t5i  \iitm  Vx'" :  Xir/X''"'''  «^fl^. 
bung  eqniTmloit  to  the  Romui  phnie  adin  ien> 
Jilalem,  Tbe»  rwUteri  went  kept  bj  the  de- 
marche, irho,  vith  the  Appmbatum  of  the  mflnbcn 
of  the  demna  ueembled  in  venetft]  meeting,  in- 
•ated  or  eniad  nuna  according  to  circumiUnMi. 
Thoi,  when  a  youth  wu  picpoied  for  enichnent, 
iMent  (or  any  denuits  to  object  to  hii 
n  the  groond  of  tUegitimac;,  or  non- 
,1,  by  the  lide  of  cither  parrait.  The 
DonoUe  decided  on  lb«  Ttliditj'  of  then  objee- 
tioDi  nndo'  the  Mnctwn  of  an  oath,  and  the  que*. 
tira  wia  dMermined  by  inujcirilyaf  Toto.  (Dem. 
c.  BiA.  f.  1SI8.)  The  nunc  procta  VH  obcerred 
when  ■  eitiKn  changed  hii  demni  in  conKqnence 


place,  or  Hntt  in  placing,  on  the  regiiter  a(  ■ 
demna,  poima  who  had  no  claim  to  citixenihin 
(Demoath,  b,  Xanoi.  p.  1091.)     To  remedy  Ihii  ad- 

iuf^fiffii  wa*  inilitD(«d.  [DuPaiFHiiiR.] 
Iditly,  cTawm  and  other  hoDoimry  diitinctiDna 
could  be  awarded  by  the  demi  in  the  lame  way  ai 
by  the  tribea.  (K.  F.  Hennann,  Gritdt.  SlaaU- 
'•OaUL  gill,  tc;  Wacbunalh,  Hdlem.  Atier- 
Hamii.  Tol.  L  p.  BU,  he,  2nd  ed. ;  Leake,  Tin 
Dad  of  Attiha,  London,  1841,  2nd  ed,;  Ron, 
Dii  Denm  rm  AUOa.)  [R.  W.] 

DENA'RIUS,  the  principal  lilTer  coin  among 
the  Roman!,  wu  lo  called  beouue  it  wu  originally 
eqaal  to  ten  auei  ;  but  on  the  reduction  of  the 
Wright  of  the  ai  [As],  it  wu  made  equal  to  lii- 
Umi  aiaeii,  except  in  military  pay,  in  which  it  wu 
■tUI  reckoned  u  eqnal  to  ten  sue*.  (Plin.  H.N. 
miii.  13.)  The  denarini  wai  Gnt  corned  Etc 
ycua  befbn  the  Gnt  Pnnic  war,  B.  c  2fi9.  [Ar- 
eiNriiK.]  There  were  oiiginslly  84  denarii  lo  a 
poond  (Plin. ff.  A^.iniiL  46;  Cello*,  t.  17.§1), 
but  mbaeqnenlly  9b*.  At  what  time  thij  reduction 
■u  made  in  the  veigbl  of  the  denariu  ii  oncertain, 
at  it  ii  not  mentioned  in  hiitory.  Some  ha>o  con- 
Kctoted  that  il  wu  competed  in  Nero'i  reign  ;  and 
Mr.  Huiwy  (.4ikk«I  W^^^  &c  p.  137)  jutly 
Rmaika,thal  Snetoniui  (Ja/.  hi)  proiet  that  84 
denarii  wentitill  to  the  pound,  about  the  year  d-c 
iO  ;  nnce  if  we  reckon  96  to  the  pound,  the  pro- 
poition  of  the  tbIuc  of  gold  to  Bilvei  i>  T'B  to  1, 
which  il  incredibly  low ;  while  the  Talne  on  the 
other  nppoiition,  8*9  to  1,  it  mare  probable.  Com- 

Hr.  Honey  calculate!  the  aTenge  weight  of  the 
denarii  coined  at  tht  end  of  the  commonweaitb 
at  GO  gnum,  and  thofo  under  the  empire  at  52'6 
grain!.  If  we  deduct,  *i  the  average,  -^  of  the 
■eight  for  alloy,  from  the  denarii  of  the  common- 
wealth, there  will  remwn  S8  grain!  of  pure  ittier  ; 
and  iiDce  the  shilling  contain!  80^  gnin!  of  pure 

iDrer,  the  nine  of  the  beat  denarii  will  b«  -^ 
at  a  ahUling,  or  8'634£  pence ;  which  may  be 
reckoned  in  lonnd  nmnboi  6^''.  If  the  ramr 
metlMd  of  reckonhw  be  applied  to  Uie  latrr 
denariui,  it!  lalne  wOl  be  abont  7'i  pence,  or  7^. 
(Bniaey.  pp.  141,  142.) 

The  Roman  coini  of  silf  er  went  at  one  ^e  aa 
kw  down  a!  the  fortieth  port  of  (he  denariu*,  the 
temncioi.  They  were,  the  futwiruu  or  half  de- 
nariua,  the  tattrUmi  or  quarter  denariu  [SxaTlii' 
Ttus],  theHbMa  or  tenth  of  the  denariua  (equal  to 


Ibe  u),  (he  tmtdUi  n  half  libelta,  and  the  lem- 
emt  or  quarter  libella. 

The  quinariua  wu  alio  ailed  ndoriotei  (Clc 
Prv  Fmi.  5),  from  the  impmaion  of  a  figure  ol 
Victory  which  it  bore.  Pliny  (If.y.  ixuiL  13) 
layi  that  victoriati  were  Gnt  coined  at  Rome  in 
punuancc  of  the  lei  Clodia  j  and  that  previou!  to 
that  time,  they  were  imported  aa  an  article  of  bads 
from  Ulyria.  The  Clodina,  who  prapoaed  thii  law, 
il  auppoeed  to  have  been  the  peraon  -who  obtained 
a  triumph  for  hii  rictorie*  in  Ittria,  whence  he 
brought  home  a  large  mm  of  money  (Lir.  ili.  JS); 
which  would  Rn  the  fint  coinage  of  the  victoriali 
at  Rome,  B.C  177  ;  that  II,  92  ynn  after  the  ilnl 
lilrer  coinage. 

If  the  denariui  weighed  60  gnini,  (he  lenmciui 
would  only  baie  weighed  1^  gr. ;  which  would 
have  been  ao  unall  a  coin,  that  wme  hsie  doubled 
whether  it  waa  ever  coined  in  !il»er  ;  for  we 
know  that  it  wai  coined  in  copper.  [As.]  But 
Yarn  (Dt  Ling.  £<K.  t.  174,  ed.  MUller)  Damea  it 
among  the  ailrer  coiua  with  the  tibella  aod  *cm- 
bella.  It  il,  however,  improbable  tliat  the  terun- 
ciu  continued  to  be  coined  in  lilver  after  the  ai 
had  been  reduced  to  -j^  of  the  denariu* ;  for 
then  the  terunciua  would  have  been  ^(b  of  the 
denariua,  wbereu  Varro  only  deacribea  it  aa  a 
aubdiviiion  of  libella,  when  the  lallei  wu  -fylh  of 
the  denariua.  la  the  lime  of  Ciceni,  the  libella 
appear*  to  have  been  the  imalleit  lilrer  coin  in  ue 
(Cic  Pra.  RoK.  Cam.  c  i)  ;  and  il  ii  frequently 
used,  ncit  merely  to  eipresi  a  ailiter  cob  equal  to 
Ihe  a*,  but  any  very  amall  lum.  (PlauL  Gu.  ii.  S. 
7,aipl.T.i.27.)    Qronoviua  (ita  SMfcrtii,  iL  2X 

the  libel'la  when  Varro  wrote  ;  but  that  the  word 
wu  uaed  to  aignify  the  tenth  part  of  a  acateitiu. 
No  specimen!  of  the  libella  are  now  found. 

If  the  denoHui  be  reckoned  m  value  6^..  the 

other  coin!  which  have  been  mentioned.     

the  following  value :  — 


will  be  of 


Fwth. 

■53125 
I  0625 


It  hu  been  frequently  itatcd  that  Ihe  denaifait 
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DEPOSITUM. 


it  equal  in  Talne  to  the  drachma ;  but  this  is  not 
^uite  correct  The  Attic  drachma  was  ahnost 
equal  to  9^^  whereas  we  have  seen  that  the 
denarius  was  but  little  above  8^.  The  later 
drachmae,  however,  i^ipear  to  have  fallen  off  in 
weight ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were 
at  one  time  neariy  enough  equal  to  pass  for  equal 
Gronovius  has  given  all  the  authorities  upon  the 
subject  in  his  Zie  SettertiU  (iii  2). 

The  earliest  denarii  have  usually,  on  the  ob> 
Terse,  the  head  of  Rome  with  a  helmet,  the 
Dioscuri,  or  the  head  of  Jupiter.  Many  have,  on 
the  reverse,  chariots  dravm  by  two  or  four  horses 
(ft^Qoe,  quadrigae),  whence  they  are  called  respect- 
ively 6i^»*and  quadrigaii,  sc.  nttmmi,  [Bigatus.] 
Some  denarii  were  called  $erraH  (Tacit  Gamu  5), 
because  their  edges  were  notched  like  a  saw,  which 
appears  to  ha^  e  been  done  to  prove  that  they  were 
solid  silver,  and  not  plated.  Many  of  the  gentile 
denarii,  as  those  of  the  Aelian,  Calpnraian,  Pa- 
pinian,  Tullian,  and  numerous  other  gentes,  are 
marked  with  die  numeral  X,  in  order  to  show 
their  value. 

Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxiiL  13)  speaks  of  the  denarius 
aureus.  Gronovius  (De  SeHer.  iiL  15)  says,  that 
this  coin  was  never  struck  at  Rome  ;  but  there  is 
one  of  Augustus  in  the  British  Museum,  weighing 
60  grains,  and  others  of  less  weight  The  average 
weight  of  the  common  aureus  was  120  grains. 
[AuRUM.]  In  later  times,  a  copper  coin  was 
called  denariqs.  (Ducange,  a.  v.  Darius.) 

DENICA'LES  FE'RIAE.    [Feriab.] 

DENTA'LE.     [Aratrum.] 

DENTIFRPCIUM  (&ioin6Tpitifia\  dentrifice 
or  tooth-powder,  appears  to  have  been  skilfully 
prepared  and  generally  used  among  the  Romans. 
A  variety  of  substances,  such  as  the  bones,  hoofs, 
and  horns  of  certain  animals,  crabs,  egg-shells,  and 
the  shells  of  the  oyster  and  the  murex,  constituted 
the  basis  of  the  preparation.  Having  been  pre- 
viously burnt,  and  sometimes  mixed  with  honey, 
they  were  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  Though 
fancy  and  superstition  often  directed  the  choice  of 
these  ingredients,  the  addition  of  astringents,  such 
as  myrrh,  or  of  nitre  and  of  hartshorn  ground  in  a 
row  state,  indicates  science  which  was  the  result  of 
ex|X'rience,  the  intention  being  not  only  to  clean 
the  teeth  and  to  render  them  white,  but  also  to  fix 
them  when  loose,  to  strengthen  the  gums,  and  to 
assuage  tooth-ache.  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxviii.  49,  xxxi. 
46,  xxxiL  21,  26.)  Pounded  pumice  was  a  more 
dubious  article,  though  Pliny  (xxxvi.  42)  says, 
••  (Jtilissima  fiunt  ex  his  dentifricia."      [J.  Y.] 

DEPENSI  ACTIO.     [Intkrckssio.] 

DEPORT  A'TIO.     [Exsilium.J 

DEPO'SITI  ACTIO.    [Dbpokitum.] 

DEPOSITUM.  The  notion  of  depositum  is 
this:  a  moveable  thing  is  given  by  one  man  to 
another  to  keep  until  it  is  demanded  back,  and 
without  any  reward  for  the  trouble  of  keeping  it 
The  party  who  makes  the  depositum  is  called  cle- 
poneus  or  deposiioTj  and  he  who  receives  the  thing 
is  called  dcposiUirius.  The  act  of  deposit  may  be 
purely  voluntary  ;  or  it  may  be  from  necessity,  as 
in  the  case  of  fire,  shipwreck,  or  other  casualty. 
The  depositarius  is  bonnd  to  take  care  of  the 
thing  which  he  has  consented  to  receive.  He  can- 
not use  the  thing  imless  he  has  permission  to  use 
it,  either  by  express  words  or  by  necessary  im- 
pUcaiion.  If  the  thing  is  one  ^  quae  usn  non  con- 
(umitur/^  and  it  is  given  to  a  person  to  be  used, 


DBSULTOk 

the  transaction  becomes  a  ease  of  locatio  and  oon- 
ductio  [Locatio],  if  money  is  to  be  paid  for  the 
use  of  it ;  or  a  case  of  commodatum  [Com moda» 
tum],  if  nothing  is  to  be  paid  for  the  use.  If  a 
bag  of  money  not  sealed  up  is  the  subject  of  the 
depositum,  and  the  depositarius  at  any  time  aska 
for  permission  to  use  it,  the  money  becomes  a  loan 
[Mutuum]  from  the  time  when  the  permission 
is  granted  ;  if  the  deponens  proffers  the  use  of  the 
money,  it  becomes  a  loan  froon  the  time  when  the 
depositarius  begins  to  use  it  (Dig.  12.  tit  1.  t.  9. 
§  9,  s.  1 0. )  If  money  is  deposited  with  the  condition 
that  the  same  amount  be  returned,  the  use  of  it  is 
tacitly  given.  If  the  depositum  continues  poiely  a 
depositum,  the  depositarius  is  bound  to  make  good 
any  damage  to  it  which  happens  through  dolus  or 
culpa  lata ;  and  he  is  bound  to  restore  the  thing 
on  demand  to  the  deponens,  or  to  the  person  to 
whom  the  deponens  orders  it  to  be  restored.  If 
several  persons  had  received  the  deposit,  they  were 
severally  liable  for  the  whole  (in  solidum).  The 
remedy  of  the  deponens  against  the  depositarius,  is 
by  an  actio  dqxwiti  directa.  The  depositarius  is 
entitled  to  be  secured  against  all  damage  which 
he  may  have  sustained  through  any  culpa  on  the 
part  of  the  deponens,  and  to  all  costs  and  expenses 
incurred  by  his  chaige ;  and  his  remedy  against 
the  deponens  is  by  an  actio  depositi  oontraria. 
The  actio  was  in  duplum,  if  the  deposit  viras  made 
from  necessity ;  if  the  depositarius  was  guilty  of 
dolus,  infamia  was  a  consequence.  (Inst  3.  tit  14 
(15) ;  Cod.  4.  tit  34  ;  Dig.  16.  Ut  3 ;  Cic  de  Of. 
L  10  ;  Juv.  Sat.  xiii.  60  ;  Dirksen,  Uebertiekt^  &.c 
p.  597  ;  Thibaut,  System,  &c.  §  480,  &c  9th 
ed.)  [G.  L.] 

DESKRTOR,  is  defined  by  Modestinus  to  be 
one  **  qui  per  prolixum  tempus  vagatus,  reducitur,** 
and  differs  from  an  eimauor,  *^  qui  diu  vagatus  ad 
castra  egroditur.''  (Dig.  49.  tit  16.  a  3.)  Those 
who  deserted  in  time  of  peace,  were  punished  by 
loss  of  rank,  corporal  chastisement,  fines,  ignomini- 
ous dismission  from  the  service,  &c  Those  who 
left  the  standards  in  time  of  vrar  were  usually 
punished  with  death.  The  tran^upae,  or  deserters 
to  the  enemy,  when  taken,  were  sometimes  de- 
prived of  their  hands  or  feet  (Li v.  xxvi.  12),  but 
generally  were  pat  to  death.  (Lipsius,  De  Milii, 
Horn.  iv.  4.) 

DESIGNATOR.    [Funus.] 

DESM0TE'R10N(8c(r^«arr^puii').  [Cahcmicj 

DESPOSIONAUTAE  (8«jnro«rwyowT«.)  [Ci- 

V1TA9.1 

DESULTOR  (iiroedriis,  fifTo«oTi|»),  lite- 
rally "  one  who  leaps  off,**  was  applied  to  a  per- 
son who  rode  severid  horses  or  chariots,  leaping 
from  one  to  the  other.  As  early  as  the  Homeric 
times,  we  find  the  description  of  a  man,  who  keeps 
four  horses  abreast  at  full  gallop,  and  leaps  from 
one  to  another,  amidst  a  crowd  of  admiring  spec- 
tators. (//.  XV.  679—684.)  In  the  games  of  the 
Roman  circus  this  sport  was  also  very  popular. 
The  Roman  desultor  generally  rode  oiuy  two 
horses  at  the  same  time,  sitting  on  them  wiUiout  a 
saddle,  and  vaulting  upon  either  of  them  at  his 
pleasure.  (Isid.  Orig.  xviiL  39.)  He  wore  a  hat  or 
cap  made  of  felt  The  taste  for  these  exercises  was 
carried  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  young  men  of 
the  highest  rank  not  only  drove  bigae  and  quad- 
rigae in  the  circus,  but  exhibited  these  feats  of 
horsemanship.  (Suet ./»/.  39.)  Among  other  lui  - 
tions  this    species  of  equestrian   dexterity    was 


DIADEMA. 
i]i|>lied  to  the  purpoMi  of  war.  Ll«j  mentioiu  k 
troop  of  hone  in  the  Numidian  anny,  in  whicfa 
each  toldier  wu  nippUed  with  a  couple  of  hutet, 
4Ild  in  the  hcU  of  Uttk,  uid  wben  clad  in  ar- 
monr,  would  leap  with  the  grealeat  eaie  and  cele- 
rity fnia  t])at  which  waa  wearied  or  dicabled  upon 
the  bade  of  the  hone  which  wai  itill  Hund  and 
fteih.  (niiL  29).  The  Scylhiana,  Anneniani,  and 
irme  of  the  IndiaDi,  were  ikilled  in  (he  laine  art. 
The  annexed  woodcut  ahowi  thne  figurej  of 
denillorea,  one  ftom  ■  brooie  lamp,  publiabed  b; 
Etartoli  (,Antitit  Lwxmt  SepoUrali,  L  24),  Iha 
othcn  from  coin*.  In  oil  tiiae  the  rider  wean  a 
pileut,  or  cap  of  lelt,  and  hia  borte  ia  without  a 
•addle  ;  but  thete  examplet  pnte  that  he  had  the 
n>e  both  of  the  whip  and  the  icin.  On  the  coini 
we  alio  obierte  the  wrmtli  and  polm-braiicb  ai 
enaign)  of  victory.  [J.  Y.] 


HIAETETICA. 


SM 


pMn  in  Egypt.  (Flonu,  ir.  tl.)  Aeliun  uy* 
(  r.  H.  iL  38)  that  the  kingi  of  thai  country  Imd 
(he  %ure  of  an  aap  upon  their  diademi.  tn  pro- 
ceu  of  time  the  aculpton  plaired  the  diadenur 
on  (he  head  of  Zeua,  and  larioui  other  diiinitiee 
betidet  Dionyiui  ;  and  It  waa  also  gnidually  a*. 
turned  fay  the  lovereigni  of  the  Wentem  world. 
It  waa  lied  faehind  in  a  how  ;  whence  Tacilu* 
(Aan.   ri.  37)  ipadu  of  the  Euphistei  riling  in 

dem."    By  the  addition  nTgold  and  genu,  and  by 


dear,  thti  bandage  waa  at  I 
the  cnjwn  which  baa  been  for  many  eentu: 
badge  of  aovercifnitj  in  modem  Eiirvpe.  [ 
UIADICA'SIA  (Iiolwaola),  in  iU  n 
tended  kiih  ii  a  mere  lynonym  of  Simi : 


cally,  i 
for   ■    - 


1  the  o 


leTctal  c 


■ucceed  aa  heirs  or  legateca  to  the  eitate  of  a  de- 
ceaied  penon.  Upon  to  occaiioa  of  tfaia  kind,  it 
wiU  be  obierved  that,  u  all  the  clumant*  are 
■iroitatly  lituated  with  reipect  (o  the  lubject  of 
liapute,  the  ordinanr  claMihcaliou  of  (be  litiganta 
la  [duntif&  and  defendanu  becomei  no  longer  ap- 
Thii,  in  iaci,  ia  Ihc  cHential  diit 


DETESTATIO  SACROKUM.    [0 
DKVERSO'RIUM.    [Caiiih)n*.J 
DEUNX.    [AN,p.llO,  bi  Ljbha.J 
DEXTANS.    [As,  p.  140,  b  ;  ' 


DIABATK'RIA  (Si^arilpia),  a  aocrifice  of- 
fered lo  Zeua  and  Athena  by  the  ktngi  of  Sparta, 
npon  pautng  the  frenticn  of  Lacedaemoii  wilh 
the  mnunand  of  an  army.  It  the  Ticlime  were 
nn&iouiahle,  they  ditbanded  the  army  and  re- 
lumed honifc  (Xen.  Dt  Rrp.  Lac.  li.  '2  ;  Thuc 
T.  54,S5,  116.) 

DIADE'MA  '.=:iiUh|>ui),  a  white  fillet  uied  (o 
encircle  (he  head  (/ueiu  aila,  VaL  Mai.  li.  % 
I  7).  The  intention  of  Ihii  ornament  i>  by  Pliny 
i'il  57)  attributed  lo  "  Liber  Paler."  Diodonii 
Sicului  adda  (iT.  p.  250,  WcskI.),  thai  he  wore  it 
la  aaau^  headache,  the  conicquence  of  indulgence 
in  wine.  Accordingly,  in  worki  of  ancienlarl,  Dio- 
nyioa  wtnraBplnin  bandage  on  hii  head,Bs  ahown 
in  the  cut  under  Canthabus.  The  decoration 
ii  properly  OrienlaL  It  ia  commonly  nprcecnled 
on  the  b«da  of  Kaatem  monarch*.  Juitin  (xii  3) 
It  adopled  th« 


I  of  Pen 


which 


fell  upon  tbe  ibouidcn,  and  that  tfait  mark  of 
■Jty  waa  preaerved  by  hia  loccenara.      Antony 

■  ■ with  CICO- 


oppoaed  to  each  other ;  but  ai  far  aa  forma  ar 

cemed,  we  are  not  told  that  they  were  peculiarly 

chatKteriaed.     Beiidei  the  caie  abort  menitoned, 

iheiv  are  aeverat  othera  to  be  claurd  with  it  in 

rcapect  of  the  object  of  proceedingi  being  an  ab- 

hIuIu  acquiiitioii  of  properly.     Among  ihcM  are 

«  be  reckoned  the  claimt  of  private  creditora  upon 

I  conhicaled  eatate,  and  ihe  coiitenl*  between  in- 

fonnen  claiming  rewanli  propoaed  by  the  alate  fur 

the  diiCoiecy  of  Crimea,  dr.,  at  upon  the  occaaiuu 

of  the  mutilation  of  the  Hennae  (Aiidec.  14)  and 

like.    The  other  clasa  of  omaei  included  under 

general  term  cuniiata  of  caaea  like  tbe  anliditi* 

of  the  trieiarcha  [Antidosis],  conteaU  aa  to  who 

A'aa  to  be  held  rcajMHiaible  to  the  a(ale  for  public 

iruperty  alleged  to  have  been  Iraniferred  on  one 

land  and  denied  on    the  other  (aa   in  Dem.  c. 

Ewn;.  d  Arn>^.\  and  luolioua  ai  to  who  .houtd 

indcrtake  a  cboregia,  and  many  olhera,  in  which 

'jccmptiona  fri>m  peraoiial  or  pecuniary  liabilitiea 

Ui  the  itate  wi^re  the  aubject  of  claim  by  rival 

tira.     In  a  diiidiouia,  aa  in  an  ordimiry  Sfni, 

proper  court,  (he  pteaiding  maginlrstr,  and  the 

.lenses  of  (he  trial,  inninly  depended  upon  the 

pceulinr  object  of  the  proceedings,  and  present  no 

leading  choractcrialica   for  discussion   under  the 

generd  lerm.     (Platncr,  Pnaa  md  Kla-m,  il 

p.  17.  a.!).)     fDiKK.]  I.r.S.'M.i 

DIAIHtKElS  (tui3r;<rtii.)    [DIA^OHAB.] 

DIAETA.    [Rouus.) 

DIAKTE'TICA,  or  DIAETETICE  (lliruT,^ 
M),  one  of  the  principal  bmnchea  inlo  which 
he  ancients  divided  the  an  and  science  of  medi- 
inc.    [Mbdicina.]     The  word  is  denied  from 

«L  'it  ia  defined  by  Celau*  {Di  Medic.  Pmefat. 
n  lib.  i.)  to  signify  that  part  of  medicine  gua* 
icht  mtdtlHr,  ~  which  cures  diseaiea  by  moana  of 
regimen  and  diet ;"  and  a  simibir  ciplanation  ia 
by  PUto  (up.  Dioff.  Uiiirt.  \\l  1.  g  8fi.) 
Taken  ttricll)^  in  this  tenK,  it  would  eoneiponii 
riy  with  the  modeni  difUtia,  and  tliii  U 
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the  meaning  which  it  alwayi  bean  in  the  earlier 
medical  writers,  and  that  which  wiU  be  adhered 
to  in  the  present  article  ;  in  some  of  the  later  au- 
thors, it  seems  to  comprehend  Celsus^s  second  grand 
diyisiun,  PkarmaeetUioa,  and  is  used  by  Scribonius 
Largus  {De  Compos.  Medioam.  §  200)  simply  in 
opposition  to  chxrurgiOy  so  as  to  answer  exactly  to 
the  province  of  our  physician. 

No  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  this 
branch  of  medicine  before  the  date  of  Hippo- 
crates. Homer  represents  Machaon,  who  had  been 
wounded  in  the  shoulder  by  an  arrow  (IL  xi.  507) 
and  forced  to  quit  the  field,  as  taking  a  draught 
composed  of  wine,  goafs-milk  cheese,  and  flour 
(jbid,  638),  which  certainly  no  modem  surgeon 
would  prescribe  in  such  a  case.  (See  PUt  De 
Repub^  iii  pp.  405,  406  ;  Max.  Tyr.  Serm.  29  ; 
Athen.  L  p.  10.)  Hippocrates  seems  to  claim  for 
himself  the  credit  of  being  the  first  person  who 
had  studied  this  subject,  and  says  that  **  the  an- 
cients had  written  nothing  on  it  worth  mention- 
ing" (Db  Rat.  Viet,  m  Mw*.  Acut.  vol.  iL  p.  26, 
ed.  Ktihn).  Among  the  works  commonly  ascribed 
to  Hippocrates,  there  are  four  that  bear  upon  this 
subject.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  attempt 
any  thing  like  a  complete  account  of  the  opinions 
of  the  ancients  on  this  point ;  those  who  wish  for 
more  detailed  information  must  be  referred  to  the 
different  works  on  medical  antiquities,  while  in 
this  article  mention  is  made  of  only  such  parti- 
culars as  may  be  supposed  to  have  some  interest 
for  the  general  reader. 

In  the  works  of  Hippocrates  and  his  successors 
almost  all  the  articles  of  food  used  by  the  ancients 
are  mentioned,  and  their  real  or  supposed  pro- 
perties discussed,  sometimes  quite  as  fancifully  as 
by  Burton  in  his  Anatomy  of  Mtkauiholy.  In 
some  respects  they  appear  to  have  been  much  less 
delicate  in  their  tastes  than  the  modems,  as  we 
find  the  flesh  of  the  fox,  the  dog,  the  horse,  and 
the  ass  spoken  of  as  common  articles  of  food. 
(Psendo-Hippocr.  De  Viet.  Rat.  lib.  iL  vol.  i.  pp. 
679,  680.)  With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  wine 
drank  by  the  ancients,  we  may  arrive  at  some- 
thing like  certainty  firom  the  fact  that  Caelius 
Aurelianus  mentions  it  as  something  extraordinary 
that  the  fiunous  Asclepiades  at  Rome  in  the  first 
century  B.a,  sometimes  ordered  his  patients  to 
double  and  treble  the  quantity  of  wine,  till  at  last 
they  drank  half  wine  and  half  water  (De  Morh. 
Otron.  lib.  iii.  a  7.  p.  386),  from  which  it  appears 
that  wine  was  commonly  diluted  with  five  or  six 
times  its  quantity  of  water.  Hippocrates  recom- 
mends wine  to  be  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  water,  and  Oalen  approves  of  the  proportion  ; 
but  Le  Clerc  {HisL  de  la  Mid.)  thinks  that  this 
was  only  in  particular  cases.  In  one  place 
(Psendo-Hippocr.  De  Vict,  Rat.  lib.  iiL  m  Jia.) 
the  patient,  after  great  fiitigue,  is  recommended 
fuBvcBriyat  &7ra^  ^  tls^  in  which  passage  it  has  been 
much  doubted  whether  actual  intoxication  is  meant, 
or  only  the  ^  drinking  freely  and  to  cheerfulness,** 
in  which  sense  the  same  word  is  used  by  St.  John 
(iL  10)  and  the  LXX.  (Gen.  xliil  34  ;  Cant.  v. 
I  ;  and  perhaps  Gen.  ix.  21).  According  to  Hip- 
pocrates, the  proportions  in  which  wine  and  water 
should  be  mixed  together,  vary  according  to  the 
season  of  the  year ;  for  instance,  in  summer  the 
wine  should  be  most  diluted,  and  in  winter  the 
least  so.  (Compare  Cclsus,  De  Medic,  i.  3.  p.  31. 
ed.  Argent)     Exercise  of  various  sorts,  and  bath- 
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ing,  are  also  much  insisted  upon  by  the  writers  on 
diet  and  regimen;  but  for  further  particulars  on 
these  subjects  the  articles  Balnbas  and  Gymna- 
sium must  be  consulted.  It  may,  however,  be 
added  that  the  bath  could  not  have  been  very 
common,  at  least  in  private  families,  iiuthe  time  of 
Hippocrates,  as  he  says  {De  Rat.  VicL  in  Mori. 
Acut.  p.  62)  that  **  there  are  few  houses  in  which 
the  necessary  conveniences  are  to  be  (bund.** 

Another  very  fiivourite  practice  with  the  an- 
cients, both  as  a  preventive  of  sickness  and  as  a 
remedy,  was  the  taking  of  an  emetic  from  time  to 
time.  The  author  of  the  treatise  De  Vietus  /iSs- 
tione,  hlaely  attributed  to  Hippocrates,  recom- 
mends it  two  or  three  times  a  month  (lib.  iiL  p. 
710).  Celsus  considers  it  more  beneficial  in  the 
winter  than  in  the  summer  {De  Medic.  L  3.  p.  28), 
and  says  that  those  who  take  an  emetic  twice  a 
month  had  better  do  so  on  two  successive  days 
than  once  a  fortnight  {Ibid.  p.  29).  At  the  time 
in  which  Celsus  wrote,  this  practice  was  so  com- 
monly abused,  that  Asclepiades,  in  his  work  De 
Sanitate  Jktenda^  rejected  the  use  of  emetics  alto- 
gether, **  Offensus,**  says  Celsus  (/6u2.  p.  27), 
**  eoram  consuetadine,  qui  quotidie  ejiciendo  vo- 
randi  facultatem  moliuntur.**  (See  also  Plin. 
H,  N.  xxvL  8.)  It  was  the  custom  among  the 
Romans  to  take  an  emetic  immediately  before  their 
meals,  in  order  to  prepare  themselves  to  eat  more 
plentifully ;  and  again  soon  after,  so  as  to  avoid 
any  injury  from  repletion.  Cicero,  in  his  account 
of  the  day  that  Caesar  spent  with  him  at  his 
house  in  the  country  {ad  Att,  xiiL  52),  says,  *^  Ac- 
cubuit,  ipLrrit^v  agebat,  itaque  et  edit  et  bibit 
ci3cwf  et  jucunde  ;**  and  this  seemf  to  have  been 
considered  a  sort  of  compliment  paid  by  Caesar  to 
his  host,  as  it  intimated  a  resolution  to  pass  the 
day  cheerfully,  and  to  eat  and  drink  freely  with 
him.  He  is  represented  as  having  done  the  same 
thing  when  he  was  entertained  by  King  Deiotanis 
(Cic.  Pro  Deiot.  c.  7).  The  glutton  Vitellius  is 
said  to  have  preserved  his  own  life  by  constant 
emetics,  while  he  destroyed  all  his  companions 
who  did  not  use  the  same  precaution  (Suet,  ViielL 
c.  13 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixv.  2),  so  that  one  of  them, 
who  was  prevented  by  illness  firom  dining  with 
him  for  a  few  days,  said,  **•  I  should  certainly 
have  been  dead  if  I  had  not  fallen  sick."  Evoi 
women,  after  bathing  before  supper,  used  to  drink 
wine  and  throw  it  up  again  to  sharpen  their  ap- 
petite— 

[Falemi]  **  sextarius  alter 
Ducitur  ante  cibum,  rabidam  fiicturus  orexim." 

Juv.5^.vi.  427,  428. 
so  that  it  might  truly  be  said,  in  the  strong  lan- 
guage of  Seneca  {Cons,  ad  Heh.  9.  §  10),**  Vomunt, 
ut  edant ;  ednnt,  at  vomant**  (Compare  Seneca, 
De  Provid.  c.  4.  §11,  j^isf.  95.  §21.)  By 
some,  the  practice  was  thought  so  effectoal  for 
strengthening  the  constitution,  that  it  was  the 
constant  regimen  of  all  the  athletae,  or  professed 
wrestlers,  trained  for  the  public  shows,  in  order 
to  make  them  more  robust  Celsns,  however, 
(2.  c  p.  28),  warns  his  readers  against  the  too 
frequent  use  of  emetics  without  necessity  and 
merely  for  luxury  and  gluttony,  and  says  that 
no  one  who  has  any  regard  fat  his  health,  and 
wishes  to  live  to  old  age,  ought  to  make  it  a  daily 
practice.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

DIAETETAE    (Stoinrra/),  arbitrators,   am- 
piles.    The  diaetetae  mentioned  by  the  Athenian 
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oiaton,  were  of  two  kindB ;  the  one  paUic  and 
appointed  by  lot  (ickiipttrol\  the  other  primte  and 
chosen  {aip^rot)  by  the  parties  who  refened  to 
them  the  deciaion  of  a  duputed  point,  instead  of 
trying  it  before  a  court  of  justice  ;  the  judgments 
of  bodi,  according  to  Aristotle,  being  founded  on 
equity  rather  than  law  {6  yhp  Suunrriis  rh 
nrteucii  4pa,  6  8^  Hueaar^s  rhp  ydptop^  Rkdor,  i 
13).  We  shall,  in  the  first  place,  treat  of  the 
publit  diaetetae,  following  ito  dosely  as  possible 
the  o  der  and  statements  of  Hudtwalcker  in  his 
treatise  '*Ueber  die  iiffentlichen  und  Privat- 
Schiedsrichter  Biilteten  in  Athen,  und  den  Process 
for  denselben.** 

According  to  Suidas  (s.  v.),  the  public  Diaetetae 
were  requixed  to  be  not  less  than  50  years  of  age  ; 
according  to  Pollux  (tul  126)  and  Hesychius,  not 
less  than  60.  With  respect  to  their  number  Uiere 
is  some  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  a  statement  of 
Ulpian  (Demosth.  e.  Meid,  p.  542.  15),  according 
to  which  it  was  440,  t.  e,  44  for  each  tribe, 
{^vf  84  T^tropcf  ical  r^affapducovra,  Koff  kKdxrrnv 
^iiA^y).  This  number,  however,  appears  so  un- 
necessarily large,  more  especially  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  Attic  orators  frequently  speak  of 
only  one  arbitiator  in  each  case,  that  some  writers 
have,  with  good  reason,  supposed  the  reading 
should  be  —  ^tuf  Zh  rtacapiKoma^  W<r<rapcs 
s;  I.  ^.  At  any  rate,  litigious  as  the  Athenians 
were,  it  seems  that  40  must  have  been  enough  for 
aU  purposes. 

The  words  itcdf  iKdmpf  ^vX^i^,  imply  that  each 
tribe  had  its  own  arbitrator ;  an  inference  which  is 
sqiported  by  Bemosthenes  (e.  Etarg,  p.  1142.  25), 
where  he  speaks  of  the  arbitrators  of  the  Oeneid 
and  Erectheid  tribes:  as  well  as  by  Lysias  (& 
PoncL  p.  731 X  who,  in  the  words  vpoo'irXifO'^^fyoi 
tArhv  rplbs  robs  rp  'ImroOoatyriii  9iKd(ovTas^  is 
thought  to  allude  to  the  Diaetetae  of  the  Hippo- 
thoontid  tribe.    With  regard  to  the  election  of 
these  officers,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  were 
chosen  by  the  members  of  the  tribe  for  which  they 
adjudicated,  or  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  people. 
Hudtwalcker  inclines  to  the  hitter  supposition,  as 
bong  more  probable :  we  do  not  think  so  ;  for  it 
seems  just  as  likely,  if  not  more  so,  that  the  four 
arbitmton  of  each  tribe  were  chosen  in  an  assem- 
bly of  the  tribe  itsel£    Again,  whether  they  were 
appointed  for  life,  or  only  for  a  definite  period,  is 
not  eziaeasly  mentioned  by  the  orators ;  but  as 
none  of  the  Athenian  magistrates,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Areiopagites,  remained  permanently  m 
«^Ge,  and  Demosthenes  (cMeid.  p.  542. 15)  speaks 
of  the  last  day  of  the  1 1th  month  of  the  year  as 
being  the  last  day  of  the  Diaetetae  (^  TcAevroIa 
ilfiipa  Tw  8icuTi)rmr),  it  seems  almost  certain  that 
tihey  were  elected  for  a  year  only.    The  only  ob- 
jeetioD  to  this  oondosion  arises  fi:om  a  statement 
in  a  fragment  of  Isaens  (pb  361,  ed.*Reiske),  where 
an  arbitrator  is  spoken  of  as  being  engaged  on  a 
suit  for  two  years  (8^  In}  toS  Sioirirroi;  t)iv 
iUofw  1x0*^^0 '  ^i  however,  we  admit  the  con- 
jectural reading  r&y  8i«uTi)rwir,  the  meaning  would 
be  in  accordance  with  what  we  infer  from  other 
authorities,  and  would  only  imply  that  the  same 
caose  came  before  the  arbitrators  of  two  different 
year^  a  case  which  might  not  unfreqnently  happen  ; 
if,  on  the  contrary,  the  reading  of  the  text  is  cor- 
rect, we  must  suppose  that  it  was  sometimes  neces- 
sary or  convenient  to  re-elect  an  arbitrator  for  the 
dedaioa  of  a  particular  case. 
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It  is  donbtftil  whether  the  public  Diaetetaa 
took  any  general  oath  before  entering  upon  their 
duties.  Such  a  guarantee  would  seem  to  be  unne- 
cessary ;  for  we  read  of  their  takmg  oaths  previous 
to  giving  judgment  in  the  partiadar  cases  which 
came  before  them.  (Isaeus,  Db  Dieaeog,  Hertd, 
PL  54  ;  Dem.  e.  CalUp.  p.  1244.)  From  this  cir- 
cumstance we  should  i^er  that  no  oath  was  ex- 
acted from  them  before  they  entered  upon  office : 
Hudtwalcker  is  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  sug- 
gests that  the  purport  of  their  oath  of  office  was 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Heliastic  oath  given  by 
Demosthenes  (c.  TSmoer,  p.  747). 

The  Diaetetae  of  the  different  tribes  i^ypear  t« 
have  sat  in  diflerent  places  ;  as  temples,  haUs,  and 
courts  of  justice,  if  not  wanted  for  other  puiposea. 
Those  of  the  Oeneid  and  Erectheid  tiiheB  met  in 
the  heliaea  (Dem.  e.  Everp,  p.  1142.  25.)  ;  we 
read  of  others  holding  a  court  in  the  delphinium 
(e.  Boeoi,  ii.  p.  1011),  and  also  in  Ute  oroA 
iroucOJi  (e.  Slq)k  I  p.  1106).  Asain,  we  are  told 
of  slaves  bemg  examined  by  the  Diaetetae  sitting 
for  that  purpose,  under  the  appelktion  of  fiturayt- 
oral  [Tormbntum],  in  the  hephaisteium,  or 
temple  of  Poseidon.  (Isocr.  T/wvfC  pi  361. 21,  ed. 
BeUcer.)  Moreover,  we  are  told  of  private  arbi- 
trators meeting  in  the  temple  of  Athena  on  the 
Acropolis  ;  and,  if  the  amenided  reading  of  Pollux 
(viii  126)  is  correct,  we  are  informed  by  him,  in 
general  terms,  that  the  arbitrators  formerly  held 
their  courts  in  the  temples  (AqfrMr  4p  Uftots 
wd^at),  Harpocration  also  (i.  v.)  contrasts  the 
dicasts  with  tne  arbitratorB,  observing  that  the 
former  had  regulariy  appointed  courts  of  justice 
(&ro8c8ci7fi^ira). 

Another  point  of  difference  was  the  mode  of 
payment,  inasmuch  as  the  dicasts  received  an 
allowance  from  the  state,  whereas  the  only  remu- 
neration of  the  Diaetetae  was  a  dnchma  deposited 
as  a  irapdaraffis  by  the  complainant,  on  the  com- 
mencement of  the  suit,  the  same  sum  being  also 
paid  for  the  hfrwfUHriu^  and  eveiy  {nrnfunria  swoni 
during  the  proceedings.  (Pollux,  viii.  39,  127  ; 
Harpocr.  «.  e.)  This  irapdimuris  is  the  same  as 
the  9paxfiii  rov  httirofuiprvpiov  mentioned  by 
Demosthenes  (a  Timoik.  p.  1190).  The  defendant 
in  this  case  had  failed  to  give  evidence  as  he  ought 
to  have  done,  and  therefore  the  plaintiff  com- 
menced proceedings  against  him  for  this  neglecti 
before  the  arbitrators  in  the  principal  suit,  the 
first  step  of  which  was  the  payment  of  the  wapd- 
<rrao-it. 

The  public  arbitrators  were  ^c^tfiwoi,  t.  e.  every 
one  who  had,  or  foncied  he  had,  a  cause  of  com* 
phdnt  against  them  for  their  decisions,  might  pro- 
ceed against  them  by  ci<ra77fX{a,  or  information 
laid  beifore  the  senate.  For  this  purpose,  says 
Ulpian,  whose  statement  is  confirmed  by  Demo- 
sthenes (c.  Meid.)  in  the  case  of  Straton,  the  public 
Dia  >tetae  were  towards  the  dose  of  their  year 
of  office,  and  daring  the  latter  days  of  the  month 
Thai^lion,  required  to  present  themselves  in  some 
fixed  place,  probably  near  the  senate-house,  that 
they  might  be  ready  to  answer  any  chaige  brought 
against  them,  of  which  they  received  a  previous 
notice.  The  punishment,  in  case  of  condemnation, 
was  atimiti^  or  the  loss  of  civic  rights.  Harpo- 
cration (s.  v.),  however,  informs  us  that  the  c/srcryu 
ytkia  against  the  arbitrators  was  brought  before 
the  dicasts  or  judges  of  the  regular  courts,  but  thia 
probably  happened  only  on  appeal,  or  in  caaea  of 
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great  importance,  inatmuch  as  the  fiov\'^  could 
not  inflict  a  greater  penalty  than  a  fine  of  500 
drachmae  with  cUimia, 

Ab  to  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Diaetetae,  Pollux  (viiL  126)  states,  that  in  former 
times  no  suit  was  brought  into  a  court  before  it 
had  been  investigated  by  the  Diaetetae  (wdkeu 
oiiBtfda  Zixri  irpiv  hri  hitumirhs  iXBtlv  eltHjyero), 
There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  word  iraAoi 
here  refers  to  a  time  which  was  ancient  with  re- 
ference to  the  age  of  the  Athenian  orators,  and 
therefore  that  this  previons  investigation  was  no 
longer  requisite  in  we  days  of  Demosthenes  and 
his  contemporaries.  Still  we  find  the  Diaetetae 
mentioned  by  them  in  very  many  cases  of  civil 
actions,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  magistrates, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  bring  actions  into  court 
(fla'dytiy)^  encouraged  the  process  before  the  arbi- 
trators, as  a  means  of  savins  the  state  the  pay- 
ment which  would  otherwise  have  been  due  to  the 
dicasts.  Hudtwalcker  is  accordingly  of  opinion 
that  the  Diaetetae  were  competent  to  act  in  all 
cases  of  civil  actions  for  restitution  or  compensa- 
tion, but  not  of  penal  6t  criminal  indictments 
(ypapai),  and,  moreov^,  that  it  rested  with  the 
complainant  whether  his  cause  was  brought  before 
them  in  the  first  instance,  or  sent  at  once  to  a 
higher  court  of  judicature.  (Dem.  e.  Androt, 
p.  601.  18.) 

But  besides  hearing  cases  of  this  sort  the 
Diaetetae  sat  as  commissioners  of  inquiry  on  mat- 
ters of  fiict  which  could  not  be  conveniently  exa- 
mined in  a  court  of  justice  (Dem.  c  Sleph.  p,  1 106), 
just  as  what  is  adled  an  *^  issue  "  is  sometimes 
directed  by  our  own  Court  of  Chancery  to  an  in- 
ferior court,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  a  question  of 
fiict,  to  be  determined  by  a  jury.  Either  party  in 
a  suit  could  demand  or  challenge  (irpoKaXuffBfu) 
an  inquiry  of  this  sort  hetcfre  an  arbitrator,  the 
challenge  being  called  wpSicKritris :  a  term  which 
was  also  applied  to  the  **  articles  of  agreement  ** 
by  which  the  extent  and  object  of  the  inquiry  were 
defined.  (Dem.  &  Neaer,  p.  1387.)  Many  in- 
stances of  these  rpojcX^crciy  are  found  in  the 
orators;  one  of  the  most  frequent  is  the  demand 
or  oSdT  to  examine  by  torture  a  slave  supposed  to 
be  cognisant  of  a  matter  in  dispute,  the  damage 
which  might  rMult  to  the  owner  of  the  slave  being 
guaranteed  by  the  party  who  demanded  the  exa- 
mination. (Haipocr. «.  v.  'wp6tc\ri<ris,)  See  also  De- 
mosthenes {Oaetor,  i.  p.  874),  who  observes  that 
the  testimony  of  a  slave,  elicited  by  torture,  was 
thought  of  more  value  by  the  Athenians  than  the 
evidence  of  freemen.  Another  instance  somewhat 
similar  to  the  last,  was  the  irp6K\ri<rit  fis  tiafrv- 
piav  (Pollux,  viii  62),  where  a  party  proposed  to 
his  opponent  that  the  decision  of  a  disputed  point 
should  be  determined  by  the  evidence  of  a  third 
party.  (Antiphon,  De  ChorettL  p.  1 44,  ed.  Bek- 
ker.)  Sometimes  also  we  read  of  a  irp^icXi)<ri5, 
by  which  a  party  was  challenged  to  allow  the  ex- 
amination of  documents  ;  as  wills  (Dem.  e.  Steph, 
p.  1104),  deeds,  bankers^  books,  &c  (c  Timotk, 
p.  1197).  It  is  manifest  that  the  forms  and  ob- 
jects of  a  irpSKXrio'is  would  vary  according  to  the 
matter  in  dispute,  and  the  evidence  which  was 
producible  ;  we  shall,  therefore,  content  ourselves 
with  adding  that  the  term  was  also  used  when 
a  party  challenged  his  adversary  to  make  his  alle- 
gation under  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  or  offered  to 
make  his  own  statements  under  the  same  obliga- 
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tion.  (Dem.  e.  Apat.  p.  896,  e,  dm,  p.  1269. 1 9.) 
The  presumption  or  prepossession  which  might 
arise  from  a  voluntary  oath  in  the  last  case,  might 
be  met  by  a  similar  irp6K\rjiris^  tendered  by  the  op- 
posite party,  to  which  the  original  challenger  ap- 
pean  to  have  had  the  option  of  consenting  or  not 
as  he  might  think  proper.  (Dem.  T^moik.  p.  1203  ; 
compare  Arist  JRhet.  i.  16.)  In  all  cases  where 
any  of  these  investigations  .or  depositions  were 
made  before  the  Diaetetae,  we  may  conclude  with 
Hudtwakker  (p.  48X  that  they  might  be  called  at 
witnesses  in  subsequent  stages  of  the  action,  either 
to  state  the  evidence  they  had  taken,  or  to  pro- 
duce the  documents  they  had  examined,  and  which 
were  deposited  by  them  in  an  echinus.  [Appvl- 
LATio  (Grbbk).] 

The  proceedings  in  the  trials  before  the  puLlie 
arbitraton  were  of  two  kinds,  1st,  When  two 
parties  agreed  by  a  regular  contract  to  refer  a 
matter  in  dispute  to  a  judge  or  judges  teleded  horn 
them.  2dly,  When  a  cause  was  brought  before  a 
public  arbitrator,  without  any  such  previous  com- 
promise, and  in  the  regular  course  of  law.  The 
chief  difference  seems  to  have  been  that,  in  case 
of  a  reference  by  contract  between  two  paxties,  the 
award  was  final,  and  no  appeal  could  be  brought 
before  another  court,  though  the  unsuccessful  party 
might,  in  some  instances,  move  for  a  new  trial 
{r^y  fiii  ohraif  kmiKax'^^v^  Dem.  c  Meid,  p.  541). 
Except  in  this  point,  of  non-appeal,  an  arbitrator 
who  was  selected  from. the  public  Diaetetae  by 
litigant  parties,  seems  to  have  been  subject  to  the 
same  liabilities,  and  to  have  stood  in  the  same  re- 
Ution  to  those  parties  as  an  arbitrator  appointed  by 
lot :  the  course  of  proceeding  also  appean  to  have 
been  the  same  before  both  (Dem.  e.  Meid,  p.  541), 
an  account  of  which  is  given  below.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  first  stated,  that  there  are  strong  reasons 
in  support  of  Hudtwalcker*s  opinion,  that  when- 
ever a  suitor  wished  to  bring  an  action  before  one 
or  more  of  the  public  Diaetetae,  he  ^mlied  to  one 
of  the  many  officen  called  ^Urarytiyttt  (Dem.  e. 
laeriL  p.  940.  5,  o,  Pantaen,  ^  976.  10  ;  PoUnz, 
viii.  93),  whose  duty  it  was  to  bring  the  caose 
{ilffiyttp)  into  a  proper  court  By  some  such 
ofiicer,  at  any  rate,  a  requisite  number  of  arbitra- 
tors was  allotted  to  the  complainant,  care  being 
taken  that  they  were  of  the  same  tribe  as  the  de- 
fendant (Harpocr.  s.  o.  Sfoinrrof.)  Pollux  (viii 
126)  informs  us  that  if  a  Diaetetes  refused  to 
hear  a  cause,  he  might  be  punished  with  Qtinda  : 
but  it  appean  that  under  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, and  after  hearing  the  case,  a  Diaetetes 
sometimes  refused  to  decide  himself,  and  referred 
the  parties  to  a  court  of  justice.  (Dem.  c,  Pkorm. 
p.  913.) 

The  process  before  the  public  Diaetetae  was 
conducted  in  the  following  manner.  After  com- 
plaint made,  and  payment  of  the  wapiaraaitf  the 
plaintiff  supixHrted  his  avnment  by  an  oath,  to  the 
effect  that  his  accusation  was  true,  which  the  de- 
fendant met  by  a  like  oath  as  to  the  matter  of  his 
defence.  When  the  oath  {ianmfioala)  had  been 
thus  taken  by  the  parties,  the  arbitraton  ottered 
upon  the  inquiry,  heard  witnesses,  examined  docu- 
ments, and  held  as  many  conferences  (o^roSoi) 
with  the  parties,  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  question.  (See  authorities,  Hudt- 
walcker, p.  80.)  The  day  of  pronouncing  judgment 
(^  inr6^€uris  r^s  Sfm^s,  Dem.  e,  Everg,  p.  1153) 
was  probably  fixed  by  Law,  if  we  may  judge  finNB 
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die  name  (i^  Kvpla  scil.  i^M^pa)  by  wliich  it  ii 
eaHed  in  the  oiaton  ;  it  might,  however,  with  oon- 
■ent  of  hoth  partiea,  he  postponed.  The  rerdict 
given  WB8  coontenigned  hy  the  proper  authorities, 
perhaps  by  the  cio-cryvycis,  and  thereby  acquired 
its  validity.  The  archons,  mentioned  by  Demo- 
sthenes (c  Meid,  p.  542)  as  having  signed  a  judg- 
ment, were  probably  thesmothetae,  as  the  action 
was  a  Stiny  Komfyopias^  which  is,  moreover,  called 
an  aW/ii|Tos  Bixa  luwv  S/mj,  t.  e,  an  action  where 
the  plaintiff  was  not  required  to  assess  the  damages 
{aesthnare  Utem\  the  penalty,  in  case  of  a  verdict 
for  him,  being  determined  by  law :  this  alone  is  suf- 
ficient to  prove  that  the  Diaetetae  sometimes  de- 
cided in  cases  where  the  plaintiff  sued  for  damages, 
as  distinguished  from  those  in  which  he  sought 
restitution  of  rights  or  property  ;  nor,  indeed,  does 
there  seem  any  reason  for  supposing  that  their  juris- 
diction was  not  extended  to  the  &7wycr  ri/iriToi,  or 
actions  where  the  plaintiff  was  required  to  assess  or 
lay  his  damages,  provided  the  assessment  did  not 
exceed  some  fixed  amount.  In  support  of  this 
opinion  we  may  adduce  the  authority  of  PuUnx 
(viii.  127),  who  expressly  states  that  the  plaintiff 
might  assess  his  damages  before  the  arbitrators, 
when  the  law  did  not  do  so  for  Mm. 

If  the  defendant  were  not  |«esent  on  the  proper 
day  to  make  his  last  defence,  judgment  went 
against  him  by  default  (ip^fitiy  £^Ac),  the  ar- 
bitrator being  obliged  to  wait  till  the  evening  (^i 
^fupas^  Dem.  c.  Meid.  p,  541,  e.  Timolh.  p.  11 90). 
Sometimes,  however,  the  time  of  pronouncing  sen- 
tence was  deferred  in  consequence  of  a  deposition 
(dvMftocrfa,  Pollux,  viii.  60 ;  Harpocr.  «.  v.)  al- 
leging a  satis&ctory  cause  for  postponement,  such 
as  sicknen,  absence  from  town,  military  service, 
or  other  reasons.  To  substantiate  these,  the  ap- 
plicant, when  possible,  appeared  personally  ;  but  if 
a  party  was  prevented  from  appearing  on  the  6by 
of  trial,  by  any  unexpected  event,  the  6in»fjLo<rla 
might  be  made  on  oath  by  authorised  friends. 
(Dem.  e.  (Hymp.  p.  1 1 74.  4 ;  Pollux,  viii.  56.)  The 
imtfUMfia  might  be  met  by  a  counter-statement 
(MvwfUHfia)  from  the  opposite  party  affirming 
his  belief  that  the  reasons  alleged  were  fictitious 
or  colourable.  In  connection  with  this  point,  we 
may  observe  that,  according  to  Pollux  (viiL  60), 
the  motion  for  a  new  trial  could  only  be  sustained 
in  eases  where  the  applicant  had  made  a  ^rw/iotrfo, 
and  demurred  either  personally  or  by  proxy  against 
the  passing  of  judgment  on  the  regular  day.  More- 
over, it  was  incumbent  on  the  party  who  wished  for 
a  new  trial  to  move  for  it  within  ten  days  afler 
judgment  had  been  pronounced,  and  even  then  he 
WBJB  obliged  to  take  a  kind  of  dm/too-fa,  to  the 
effect  that  his  absence  on  the  proper  day  was  in- 
voluntary. (Pollux,  viii.  60.)  In  de&ult  of  com- 
pliance with  these  conditions,  the  previous  sentence 
was  confinned.  (Dem.  c.  Meid.  p.  542.)  We  are 
told  also  by  Photius  {Lex.  «.  v.  fih  olaa  8(in}),  that 
it  was  competent  for  plaintiff  as  well  as  defendant 
to  move  for  a  new  trial  on  the  grounds  we  have 
mentioned.  When  it  was  granted,  the  former  ver- 
dict was  set  aaide  (h  ^p^fiv  ^A^tro),  and  the  par- 
ties went  again  before  an  arbitrator,  probably 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  tlaaywytTf,  to 
whom  application  had  been  made  in  the  first  in- 
stance. The  process  itself  is  called  iarrlKri^ts  in 
Greek,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  confined  to 
trials  before  the  Diaetetae :  the  corresponding  term 
in  Boman  law  is  rutamratio  eremodieii. 
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This,  however,  was  not  the  only  means  of  set- 
ting aside  a  judgment,  inasmuch  as  it  might  also  be 
effected  by  an  f^wis,  or  appeal  to  Uie  higher 
courts  [Apprllatio  (Greek)],  and  if  fiilse  evi- 
dence had  been  tendered,  by  a  9lieri  Keueor€xyui9 
(Harpocr.  ».  r. ;  Dem.  c.  TSmoth,  p.  1201.  5). 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  strictly  private  arbi- 
trators, chosen  by  mutual  agreement  between  con- 
tending parties,  and  therefore  generally  distinguished 
by  the  title  a/pcTo(,  of  whom  it  must  be  under 
stood  that  they  were  not  selected  from  the  ^latrrrrtd 
of  the  tribes.  The  powers  with  which  they  wens 
invested,  were,  as  we  might  suppose,  not  always 
the  same ;  sometimes  they  were  merely  SiaXAoirrai, 
or  chosen  to  effect  a  compromise  or  reconciliation  : 
thus  Isaeus  (De  Dicoiwj.  Hertd.  p.  54,  cd.  Bekk.) 
speaks  of  arbitrators  offering  either  to  bring  about 
a  reconciliation  if  they  cuuld,  without  taking  an 
oath,  or  to  make  an  award  {hrwp^ivwBai)  upon  oath. 
Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  purely 
referees,  and  then  their  powers  depended  upon  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  of  reference ;  if  these  powers 
were  limited,  the  arbitration  was  a  hlana  M 
prrrots  (Isocr.  cCalL  p.  373,ed.  Bekk.).  The  agree- 
ment was  not  merely  a  verbal  contract  (ttipuicUio), 
but  drawn  up  in  writing  (hrtrfwwii  xarii  <rvi^iraf , 
Dem.  e.  Phor.  p.  912),  and  signed  by  the  parties  ; 
it  fixed  the  number  of  referees  (generally  three), 
determined  how  many  unanimous  votes  were  ne- 
cessary for  a  valid  decision,  and  probably  re8er>-ed 
or  prohibited,  as  the  case  might  be,  a  right  of  ap- 
peal to  other  authorities.  (Isocr.  e.  C<UL  p.  375, 
ed.  Bekk. ;  Dem.  e.  ApaL  p.  897.) 

If  there  were  no  limitations,  these  Diaetetae 
were  then,  so  to  speak,  arbitrators  proper,  accord- 
ing to  the  definition  of  Festus  (p.  15,  ed.  MUl- 
ler)  :  —  **  Arbiter  dicitur  judex,  quod  totius  rei 
habeat  arbitrium  et  potestatem.**  Moreover,  no 
appeal  could  be  brought  against  their  judgment 
(Dem.  c  Meid,  p.  545)  ;  though  we  read  of  an  in- 
stance of  a  party  having  persuaded  his  opponent  to 
leave  a  matter  to  the  arbitration  of  three  persons  ; 
and  afterwards,  when  he  found  they  were  likely  to 
decide  agamst  himself,  going  before  one  of  the 
public  arbitrators.  (Dem.  c.  Apkeb,  p.  862.)  We 
should,  however,  suppose  that  in  tnis  case  there 
was  no  written  ovf^mj.  The  award  waa  fre- 
quently given  under  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  and 
had  the  same  force  as  the  judgment  which  pro- 
ceeded from  a  court  of  law,  so  that  it  might  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  8i#cij  ^|o^Ai}f.  (Dem.  c.  ChUip,  p.  1240. 
22.)  We  may  add,  that  these  private  Diaetetae 
are  spoken  of  as  sitting  4v  r^  fcp^,  iv  r^  'H^- 
oT^itp^  and  that  in  some  cases  it  was  customary 
to  give  notice  of  their  appointment  to  the  proper 
arehon  or  magistrate  (kwo^ptiv  uphs  t^v  ^Xv^\ 
who,  as  Hudtwalcker  suggests,  may  have  acted  as 
an  tlaaywyt^f  in  the  case.  (Dem.  c  CdUip.  p. 
1244.  14,  c  Meid.  p.  542.  14.)  [R.  W.] 

DIAGRAPHEIS  {^iaypwpus),   [Eisphora.] 
DIA'LIS  FLAMEN.     [Flambn.] 
DIAMARTY'RIA     {Itofia^rvpiu,)      [Ana- 

RRISfS.] 

DIAMASTIGO'SIS  {^iatuurTlywni\  was  a 
solenmity  performed  at  Sparta  at  the  festival  of 
Artemis  Orthia,  whose  temple  was  called  Lim- 
naeon,  from  its  situation  in  a  marshy  part  of  the 
town.  (Paus.  iii.  16.  §  6.)  The  solemnity  was 
this : — Spartan  youths  {t^Boi)  were  sconrged  on 
the  occasion  at  the  altar  of  Artemis,  by  persons 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  until  their  blood  gushed 
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forth  and  covered  the  altar.  The  looui^g  itielf 
was  preceded  by  a  preparation,  by  which  those 
who  intended  to  undergo  the  diamastigoeia  tried  to 
harden  themselves  against  its  pains.  Pausanias 
describes  the  origin  of  the  worship  of  Artemia 
Orthia,  and  of  the  diamastigosis,  in  the  following 
manner:  —  A  wooden  statue  of  Artemis,  which 
Orestes  had  brought  from  Tauris,  was  found  in  a 
bush  by  Astrabacus  and  Alopecus,  the  sons  of 
Trbus.  The  two  men  were  immediately  struck 
mad  at  the  sight  of  it.  The  Limnaeans  and  the 
inhabitants  of  other  neighbouring  places  then  of" 
fered  sacrifices  to  the  goddess  ;  but  a  quarrel  en- 
sued among  them,  in  which  several  individuals  were 
killed  at  the  altar  of  Artemis,  who  now  demanded 
atonement  for  the  pollution  of  her  sanctuary.  From 
henceforth  human  victims  were  selected  by  lot  and 
offered  to  Artemis,  until  Lycuigus  introduced  the 
scourgmg  of  young  men  at  her  dtar  as  a  substitute 
for  human  sacrifices. 

The  diamastigosis,  according  to  this  account,  waa 
a  substitute  for  human  sacrifice,  and  Lycuigus 
made  it  also  serve  his  purposes  of  education,  in  so 
far  as  he  made  it  a  part  of  the  system  of  harden- 
ing the  Spartan  youths  against  bodily  sufferings. 
(Plut  Z^  18,  Inttii,  Laced,  p.  254;  Cic  TuseuL 
V.  27.)  According  to  another  &r  less  probable  ac- 
count, the  diamastigosia  originated  in  a  circum- 
stance, recorded  by  Pmtarch  (Arittid,  17),  which 
happened  before  the  battle  of  Plataeae. 

The  worship  of  Artemis  Orthia  was  unquestion- 
ably very  ancient,  and  the  diamastigosis  only  a  step 
from  barbarum  towards  civilisation.  Many  anec- 
dotes are  related  of  the  courage  and  intrepidity 
with  which  young  S^mrtans  bore  the  lashes  of  the 
scouige ;  some  even  died  without  uttering  a  murmur 
at  their  sufferings,  for  to  die  under  the  strokes  was 
considered  as  honourable  a  death  as  that  on  the 
field  of  battle.  (Compare  MUller"!  Dor.  il  9.  §  6. 
note  k,  and  iv.  5.  §  8.,  uoU  c  ;  Manso,  Sparta^  I  2. 
p.  183.)  [L.  S.] 

DIA'NOMAE  (Sioyo/ioO  or  DIAa)OS£IS 
(pitMrtis)  were  public  donations  to  the  Athenian 
people,  which  corresponded  to  the  Roman  oongiaria. 
[CoNOiARiUM.]  To  these  belong  the  free  distri- 
butions of  com  (Aristoph.  Vetp.  715),  the  deru- 
chiae  [Colonia  (Greek)],  the  revenues  frt)m  the 
mines,  and  the  money  of  the  theorica.     [Thjk>- 

RICON.] 

DIAPSE'PHISIS  (SicoH^iiris),  a  political  in- 
stitution at  Athens,  the  object  of  which  was  to  pre- 
vent aliens,  or  such  as  were  the  ofibpring  of  an 
unlawful  marriage,  frt>m  assuming  the  rights  of 
citizens.  Aa  usurpations  of  this  kind  were  not 
uncommon  at  Athens  (Plut  PericL  37 ;  Harpocr. 
«.  o.  TOTfl^s),  various  measures  had  been  adopted 
against  them  (7^0^  |cWar  and  iupo^tvltu);  but 
as  none  of  them  had  the  desired  effect,  a  new  me- 
thod, the  Sunf^^icrcf  was  devised,  according  to 
which  the  trial  on  spurious  citizens  was  to  be  held 
by  the  demotae,  within  whose  deme  intruders  were 
suspected'  to  exist ;  for  if  each  deme  separately  was 
kept  clear  of  intruders,  the  whole  body  of  citizens 
would  naturally  feel  the  benefit  Every  deme 
therefore  obtained  the  right  or  duty  at  certain 
times  to  revise  its  lexiarchie  registers,  and  to  ascer- 
tain whether  any  had  entered  their  names  who  had 
no  claims  to  the  rights  of  citizens.  The  assembly 
of  the  demotae,  in  which  these  investigations  took 
place,  was  held  under  the  presidency  of  the  de- 
OMndi,  or  aome  senator  bdooging  to  Uie  deme 
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(Harpocr.  «.  o.  S^^opx^s) ;  for  in  the  case  hnwight 
forward  in  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  againat 
Eubulides,  we  do  not  find  that  he  was  deroarch, 
but  it  is  merely  stated  that  he  was  a  member  of 
the  fiovKif,  When  the  demotae  were  assembled, 
an  oath  was  administered  to  them,  in  which  they 
promised  to  judge  impartially,  without  fiivour  to- 
wards, or  enmity  against,  those  persons  on  whom 
they  might  have  to  pass  sentence.  The  president 
then  read  the  names  of  the  demotae  frt>m  the  re- 
gister, asking  the  opinion  of  the  assonbly  (Sio^' 
^i(€ir$at)  respecting  each  individual,  whether  they 
thought  him  a  true  and  legitimate  citizen  or  not. 
Any  one  then  had  the  right  to  say  what  he 
thought  or  knew  of  the  person  in  question;  and 
when  any  one  was  impeached,  a  regular  trial  took 
place.  (Dem.  c  EmuL  p.  1302;  Aeschin.  De 
FaU  Leff,  p.  345.)  Pollux  (viil  18)  says  that  the 
demotae  on  this  occasion  gave  their  votes  with 
leaves  and  not  with  pebbles  as  was  usual,  but  De- 
mosthenes simply  calls  them  ^^1.  If  a  person 
was  found  guilty  of  having  usurped  the  rights  of  a 
citizen  (hro^fri^l(ter$at\  his  name  was  struck  from 
the  lexiarchic  register,  and  he  himself  was  de- 
graded to  the  rank  of  an  alien.  But  if  he  did  not 
acquiesce  in  the  verdict,  but  appealed  to  the  great 
courts  of  justice,  at  Athens,  a  heavier  punishment 
awaited  mm,  if  he  was  found  guiltY  there  also ;  for 
he  was  then  sold  as  a  slave,  and  his  property  was 
confiscated  by  the  state.  (Dionys.  HaL  de  Itaeo^ 
c  16.  p.  617,  ed.  Reiske ;  Ar^^umenL  ad  Demoeth, 
cEvbuL) 

If  by  any  accident  the  lexiarchic  registers  had 
been  lost  or  destroyed,  a  careful  scrutiny  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  described  above,  and  likewise 
called  Sionf^^urir,  took  place,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  spurious  citizen  from  having  his  name  entered 
in  the  new  r^fisters.  (Dcol  /.  e.  p.  1306.) 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  Utaa^i^uns  was 
introduced  at  Athens  in  b.  a  419,  by  one  Demo- 
philtts.  (Schomann,  De  ComUUs^  p.  358,  transl. ; 
Wachsmuth,  HeUm,  AUerthunuk,  voL  L  p.  549, 
2nd  ed.)  But  it  has  justly  been  renuuked  by 
Siebelis  on  Philochorus  {Pra^m.  p.  61),  that 
Harpocration  («.  o.  8ia4^^i<rif),  the  apparent  au- 
thority for  this  supposition,  cannot  be  interpreted 
in  this  sense.  One  Sta^^^rir  is  mentioned  by 
Plutarch  {PerieL  37)  as  early  as  b.  c.  445.  Clin- 
ton (F,  H.u,  ^  141)  has,  moreover,  shown  that 
the  Siaijr^Mrcf  mentioned  by  Harpocration,  in  the 
archonship  of  Archias,  does  not  belong  to  &  a  419, 
but  to  &C.  347.  Compare  Hermann,  Mamudofike 
Pol  Ant.  of  Greece^  1 123.  n.  14,  &c. ;  and  Schd- 
jnaim,  Ue.^  whose  lengthened  account,  however, 
should  be  read  with  great  care,  as  he  makes  some 
statements  which  seem  to  be  irre<x)ncilable  with 
each  other,  and  not  Younded  on  good  authority. 
The  source  from  which  we  derive  most  information 
on  this  subject  is  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  against 
Eubulides.  [L.  S.] 

DIA'RIUM.    [Sbrvus.] 

DI  A'SI  A  (Siitf'ia),  a  great  festival  celebrated  at 
Athens,  without  the  walls  of  the  city  (f{»  r^i 
WAc«s),  in  honour  of  2eus,  sumamed  MciA/x<or 
(Thuc  L  126).  The  whole  people  took  part  in 
it,  and  the  wealthier  citizens  offered  victims  (icpcta), 
while  the  poorer  cbsses  burnt  such  incense  as  their 
country  furnished  (^i^fwra  heix^ta)^  which  the 
scholiast  on  Thucydides  erroneously  explains  aa 
cakes  in  the  shape  of  animals.  (Compare  Xen. 
AmeJb,  vii.  8.   §  4;   Luciaa    Tim,  7;  AiiitoplL 
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^«ft.  402,  &C.)  The  diasia  took  place  in  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  month  of  Antheiterion  (Schol. 
ad  Ariitcpk,  L  e.)  with  feasting  and  lejoidnga,  and 
WBi,  like  molt  other  festivals,  accompanied  by  a  har, 
(Aristopk  A«6. 841.)  It  was  this  festival  at  which 
Cjkm  was  enjoined  by  an  oracle  to  take  possessioD 
of  the  acropolis  of  Athens ;  bat  he  mistook  the 
erade,  and  made  the  attempt  dming  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Olympian  games.  (Compare  PoUaz,  L 
26 ;  Snidas  a  o.)  The  etymology  of  Sido'io,  given 
by  most  of  the  ancient  grammarians  (from  Aihs 
and  iffJi)  is  felse,  the  name  is  a  mere  derivative 
from  8i^s,  as  'AwoXkAt^ia  from  'Aw6AXtuf,  [  L.  S.] 
DIASTYLOS.  [TaMPLUM.] 
DIATRE'TA.  [Vitrum.] 
DIAULOS  (8(m;Aof).  [Stadium.] 
DIAZCyMA  (kd{a»fut),  [StBLiQACVhVM.] 
DICASTE'RION  (9ueairr^ptoif)j  indicates  both 
the  aggregate  judges  that  sat  in  comt,  and  the 
phwe  itself  in  whidi  they  held  their  sittmgs.  For 
an  aceoont  of  the  former,  the  reader  is  refwred  to 
the  article  Dicastss  :  with  respect  to  the  latter, 
our  information  is  veiy  imperfect  In  the  eariier 
ages  there  were  five  celebrated  places  at  Athens  set 
^art  for  the  sittings  of  the  judges,  who  had  cog- 
ainnoe  of  the  graver  causes  in  which  the  loss  of 
hmaan  life  was  ayenged  or  expiated,  rii.  the  aieio- 
pagites  and  the  ephetae.  These  places  were  the 
Aniopagns  [Aruopaoos],  and  the  M  IXaXAoSfy, 
M  AcA/^ii^,  M  I1pvrciyc%  and  ^  ^pcorroil 
The  antiqiiity  of  these  fear  last  is  sufficiently 
vonehed  for  by  the  archaic  character  of  the  din- 
sion  of  the  canses  that  were  appropriated  to  each : 
in  the  first  we  are  told  that  accidental  deaths  were 
discussed ;  in  the  second  homicides  confessed,  but 
|nstified ;  in  the  third  there  were  quasi  trials  of 
msnimatfi  things,  which,  by  felling  and  the  like, 
had  occasioned  a  loss  of  human  life ;  in  the  fourth 
homicides  who  had  returned  from  exile,  and  com- 
mitted a  fresh  manslaughter,  vrare  appointed  to  be 
tried.  With  respect  to  these  ancient  institutions, 
of  which  little  more  than  the  name  remained  when 
the  historical  age  commenced,  it  vriU  be  sufficient 
to  observe  that,  in  accordance  with  the  ancient 
Greek  fedins  respecting  murder,  via.,  that  it  par- 
took more  (n  the  nature  of  a  ceremonial  pollution 
than  a  political  ofience,  the  presiding  judge  was 
invariab^  the  king  arehon,  the  Athenian  rex  sa> 
ctomm ;  and  that  the  places  in  which  the  trials  were 
held  vrere  open  to  the  sky,  to  ayoid  the  contami- 
nation whidi  the  judges  might  incur  by  being 
under  the  same  roof  with  a  murderer.  (Matthiae, 
De  Jud.  AA,  p^  157.)  The  phices,  howeyer,  re- 
mained after  the  office  of  the  judges  who  originally 
sat  there,  vms  abolished ;  and  they  appear  from 
Demosthenes  (o.  Neaer.  p.  1348. 21)  to  nave  been 
occasionally  used  by  the  ordinary  Hdiastic  judges 
when  trying  a  eanse  of  the  kind  to  which  they 
were  orisinally  appropriated.  The  most  important 
court  in  later  ages  viras  the  Heliaea,  in  which,  we 
are  told  by  the  gnunmarians,  the  weightiest 
causes  were  dedded ;  and  if  so,  we  may  conclude 
the  thesmothetae  were  the  prniding  magistrates. 
Besides  this,  ordinary  Hdiastic  courts  sate  in  the 
Odeium,  in  the  courts  Trigonon,  the  Greater 
(Mcifov),  the  Middle  (M^iror),  the  Green,  the 
Red,  that  of  Metiochus,  and  the  Parabyston:  but 
of  these  we  are  unable  to  fix  the  localities,  or  to 
wiftat  magistrates  it  was  usual  to  apportion  them. 
They  were  all  painted  with  their  dutinctiye  oo- 
losoa ;  and,  it  appear^  had  a  letter  of  the  alphabet 
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inscribed  over  the  doorway.  With  the  exceptiia 
of  the  Heliaea,  and  those  in  which  canses  of  mur- 
der were  tried,  they  were  probably  protected  from 
the  weather.  The  dicasts  sat  upon  wooden 
benches,  which  were  covered  with  rugs  or  matting 
(^100(0,)  and  there  were  devatioos  or  tribunes 
(^^^un-a),  upon  which  the  antagonist  advocates 
stood  during  their  address  to  the  court  The  space 
occupied  by  the  persons  engaged  in  the  trial  was 
protected  ^  a  railing  (Spu^Ucroct)  firom  the  intru- 
sion of  the  bystanders ;  but  in  canses  which  bore 
upon  the  violation  of  the  mysteries,  a  further  space 
of  fifty  feet  all  round  was  endosed  by  a  rope,  and 
the  security  of  this  barrier  guaranteed  by  the 
presence  of  the  public  slavea  (Meier,  AtL  Pno, 
p.  1141.)  [J.  8.  M.] 

DICASTE8  (SacotfT^r),  in  its  broadest  accep- 
tation a  judge,  more  pe<mliaily  denotes  the  Attic 
fim|tionary  of  the  democratic  period,  who,  with  his 
colleagues,  aras  oonstitutiooally  empowered  to  try 
and  pass  judgment  upon  all  causes  and  questions 
that  the  laws  and  customs  of  his  country  pronounced 
susceptible  of  judicial  inyeotigation.  In  thecircom- 
stance  of  a  plurality  of  persons  being  sdeeted  firom 
the  mass  of  private  dtiaens,  and  associated  tempo- 
rarily as  representatives  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
people,  adjudicating  between  its  individual  mem- 
ber^  and  of  such  ddegates  swearing  an  oath  that 
they  would  weU  and  truly  dischaqje  the  duties 
entrusted  to  them,  there  appears  some  resemUanoe 
between  the  constitution  ai  the  Attic  dicasterion 
and  an  English  jury,  but  in  neariy  all  other  rejects 
the  distinctions  between  them  are  as  great  as  tiie 
intervals  of  space  and  time  which  separate  thdr 
several  nations.  At  Athens  the  conditions  of  his 
eli^bilit^  were,  that  the  dicast  slrauld  be  a  free 
dtisen,  m  tiie  enjoyment  of  his  fell  fiaaduae 
(^rri^),  and  not  less  than  thirty  yean  of  age, 
and  of  persons  so  qualified  six  thousand  were  se- 
lected by  lot  fijr  the  service  of  every  year.  Of  the 
precise  method  of  their  appomtment  our  notioes  are 
somewhat  obscure :  but  we  may  gather  from  them 
that  it  took  place  every  year  under  the  conduct  of 
the  ninearchons  and  their  offidal  scribe ;  that  each 
of  these  ten  personages  drsw  by  lot  the  names  of 
six  hundred  persons  of  the  tribe  aasigned  to  him ; 
that  the  whole  number  so  sdeeted  aras  ^gain  divided 
by  lot  into  ten  sections  of  500  each,  t^s^er  with 
a  supernumerary  one,  consisting  of  a  thousand  per* 
sons,  from  amoitt  idiom  the  occasional  deficiendes 
in  the  sections  of  500  might  be  sqiplied.  To  each 
of  the  ten  sections  one  of  the  ten  fint  letters  of  the 
alphabet  aras  appropriated  as  a  distingnishinff  mark, 
and  a  smaU  tablet  (iruidaMr),  inscribed  with  the 
letter  of  the  section  and  the  name  of  the  individual, 
was  ddivered  as  a  certificate  of  his  appointment  to 
each  dicast  Three  bronae  plates  round  in  the 
Peiraeeus,  and  described  by  Dodwdl  (Thwe^i,  vol  L 
pp.  483—437),  are  supposed  to  have  served  this 
purpose ;  the  inscriptions  upon  them  consist  of 
the  following  letters :— A.  AIOAOPOS  «PEA, 
E.  AEINIAS  AAAIET2,  and  B.  ANTIXAPMO? 
AAMII,  and  bear  beddeo  re|nesentations  of  owls 
and  G<ngon  heads,  and  otiier  devices  symbdic  of 
the  Attic  people.  The  thousand  supernumeraries 
had  in  all  probability  some  different  tdcen,  but  ot 
tiiis  we  have  no  certain  knowledge. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  exerdse  of  his  func- 
tions the  oicast  was  obliged  to  swear  the  official 
oath ;  which  was  done  in  the  eariier  agea  at  a  place 
called  Ardettus,  without  the  dty,  on  the  bnu  «l 
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the  IliBsni,  bat  in  after  timeB  at  some  other  spot, 
of  which  we  are  not  informed.     In  the  time  of 
Demosthenes  the  oath   (which  is  giren  at  fiill 
length  in  Dem.  0.   Timoe.  p.  746)  asserted  the 
quidification  of  the  dieast,  and  a  solemn  engage- 
ment by  him  to  discharge  his  offloe  fiuthfoUy  uid 
inoomiptibly  in  general,  as  well  as  in  certain  spe- 
cified cases  which  bore  reference  to  the  appoint* 
ment  of  magistrates,  a  matter  in  no  small  degree 
nnder  the  control  of  the  dicast,  inasmuch  as  fiew 
could  enter  upon  any  office  without  haying  had 
their  election  submitted  to  a  court  for  its  approbar 
tion   [Docimasia]  ;  and   besides   these,  it  con- 
tained a  general  promise  to  support  the  existing 
constitution,  which  the  dicast  would  of  course  hi 
peculiarly  enabled  to  do,  when  persons  were  ac- 
cused before  him  of  attempting   its  subversion. 
This  oath  being  taken,  and  the  divisiona  made  as 
above  mentioned,  it  remained  to  assign  the  courts 
to  the  several  sectiems  of  dioasts  in  which  they 
were  to  sit  This  was  not,  like  the  first,  an  appoint- 
ment intended  to  last  dniing  the  year,  but  took 
place  under  the  conduct  of  tiie  thesmothetae,  da 
novo,  eveiy  time  that  it  was  necessary  to  impanel 
a  number  of  dicasts.     In  ordinary  caaes,  when  one, 
two,  or  more  sections  of  500  made  up  the  comple- 
ment of  judges  appropriated  to  trying  the  particular 
kind  of  cause  in  hand,  the  process  was  extremely 
simple.    Two  urns  er  caskets  (icKfipuriipia)  were 
produced,  one  containiqg  tickets  inscribed  with  the 
distinctive  letters  of  the  sections  ;  the  other  fbr- 
nished,  in  like  manner,  with  shnilar  tickets  to  in- 
dicate the  courts  in  wUch  the  sittings  were  to  be 
held.    If  the  cause  was  to  be  tried  br  a  single 
section,  a  ticket  would  be  drawn  simultaneously 
ftom  each  lun,  and  the  result  announced,  that  see- 
tion  B,  for  instaoce,  was  to  sit  in  court  r ;  if  a 
thousand  dioasts  were  requisite,  two  tablets  would, 
in  like  manner,  be  drawn  from  the  urn  that  re- 
presented Uie  sections,  while  one  was  drawn  fitim 
the  other  as  above  mentioned,  and  the  aonoonoe- 
ment  might  run  that  sections  A  and  B  w«ie  to  sit 
in  court  r,  and  the  like.    A  more  conplicated 
system  mutt  have  been  adopted  when  finetkmal 
parts  of  the  seotien  sat  by  themselves,  er  wen 
added  to  other  whole  sectioBs:  but  what  this  might 
have  been  we  can  only  coBJeeton,  and  it  is  ob- 
vious that  some  other  process  of  selection  mu«t 
have    prevailed    upon  all   those  occasioni  when 
judges  of  a  peculiar  qualification  were  rsquiied; 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  trial  of  vidaton  ef  the  mya* 
teries,  when  the  initiated  only  were  allowed  to 

{'udge  ;  and  in  that  of  military  ofienders  who  were 
eft  to  the  justice  of  those  <nily  whose  comrades 
they  were,  or  should  have  been  at  the  time  when 
the  oflenee  was  alleged  to*  have  been  committed. 
It  is  pretty  dear  that  the  allotment  of  the  dicasts 
to  their  several  courts  for  the  day,  took  place  in  the 
manner  above-m«ati<med,  in  the  market  place,  and 
that  it  was  conducted  in  all  oases,  except  one,  by 
the  thesmothetae  ;  in  that  one,  which  was  when 
the  magistratea  and  public  oflicera  tendered  an  ac> 
count  of  their  conduct  at  the  expiration  of  their  term 
of  office,  and  defended  themselves  againat  all  charges 
of  malversation  in  it  [Euthtnb],  the  logistae 
were  the  officiating  personages.  Aa  soon  as  the 
allotment  had  taken  place,  each  dicast  received  a 
stafi^  on  which  was  painted  the  letter  and  colour  of 
the  court  awarded  him^  which  might  serve  both  as 
a  ticket  to  procure  aomittance,  and  also  to  dis- 
lir^guish  him  from  any  loiterer  that  might  endea- 
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TOUT  clandestinely  to  obtain  a  sitting  after  Imameai 
had  begun. 

The  dicaata  received  a  fee  for  their  attendance 
(rh  hKoorus/iw  or  fdeBos  BuuurrucSs),    Thia  pay* 
ment  ia  aaid  to  have  been  first  inatituted  by  Pe- 
ridea  (Ariatot  PoUt.  ii.  9.  p.  67,  ed.  Gttttliqg  ; 
Pint  Per.   9 ;  Plat  Gmy,  p.  615) ;  and  it  ia 
generally  auppoaed  from  Anatophanea  (ATaft.  840), 
who  makea  Strepaiadea  say  that  for  the  fuit  obolna 
he  ever  received  as  a  dicaat,  he  boughtatoy  far  hia 
aon,  that  it  waa  at  first  only  one  otolus.    Accord- 
ing to  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  {Ram.  140) 
the  pay  was  subsequently  inereaaed  to  two  obeli, 
but  this  seems  to  be  menly  an  ezraneons  inference 
from  the  passage  of  his  autaor.    Three  oboli  or  tiie 
triobolom  (rpi^oXor)  occurs  as  eariy  as  B.  a  425  in 
the  comedies  of  Aristophanes,  and  is  afterwarda 
mentioned  frequently.    (Ariatoph.  Bq,  51,  255, 
Fe9>.  584,654,  660,  Aon.  1540,  Ac.)  Btfckhhaa 
inferred  from  theae  paasagea  that  the  triobolon  waa 
introduced  by  Cleon  about  b.  a  421 ;  but  O.  Her- 
mann (/Vo^  ad  Arufoph-  l^ub,  p^  1,  &c  2nd  edit) 
has  diaputed  thia  opinion,  at  leaat  ao  frr  aa  it  ia 
founded  upon  Ariatophanea,  and  thinka  that  the 
pay  of  thrae  oboU  for  the  dicaata  existed  before 
that  time.    However  thia  may  be^  thua  much  ia 
certain,  that  the  pay  of  the  £caata  waa  not  the 
same  at  all  timea,  alUiough  it  ia  improbable  that  it 
ahould  ever  have  been  two  obolL    (Ariatot  ap, 
SdtoL  ad  Arighpk  reip.682;  Heayeh.  «. «. 8Ma. 
arm6¥ ;  Suid.  s.  v.  ^iKmrroL)    The  payment  waa 
made  after  every  aaaembly  of  a  court  of  heliaatae 
by  the  CoUMretae  (Ludan,  Bk  aemuoL  12, 15)  in 
the  following  manner.    Alter  a  dtiaen  had  been 
^pointed  by  lot  to  act  aa  judge  in  a  particnlar 
court,  he  received  on  entering  the  court  together 
with  the  ataff  {fioKnipia  or  ^diSiQs)  a  talSet  or 
tidcet  (a^tJtSoKov).  Ahn  the  buaineaa  of  the  court 
waa  Qfver,  the  dieaat,  en  soiog  out,  ddiveied  hia 
tieket  to  the  prytaneia,  and  received  hia  fee  in  le* 
tun.    ^SchoL  ad  ArUtapk  PkL  277  ;  Suid.  «.  9. 
fiaitrfipU ;  Btymol  M. «. «.  aii/MoKuf ;  Pollaz,  viiL 
16.)    These  who  had  come  too  late  had  no  daiin 
to  the  triobolon.  (Ariatoph.  Veip,  660.)    The  an- 
nual amount  of  theae  feM  ia  reckoned  by  Ariato- 
phanea  (Faqh  560,  &c  with  the  SchoL)  at  150 
talentii  a  aum  which  ia  very  hkh  and  can  perhapa 
only  be  applied  to  the  moat  mnahing  tunea  of 
Athena.    (B»ckh,  PM,  JBeom,  </  Atkmg,  p.  227, 
2nd  ed. ;  MeietyAU.  Proc  p.  125, &a  [J.&M.J 
DICASTICON  {^ItMurrmAv),    [DioABTBa.] 
DIK£'  (8(ini),  aignifiea  goienUy  any  proceed- 
iqga  at  law  by  one  party  directly  or  mediately 
againat  others.    (Haipociat  a.  e.  ^  PoQuz,  viil  40, 
41.)    The  object  of  all  mch  actiona  ia  to  protect 
the  body  politic,  or  one  or  more  of  ita  individual 
memben,  from  injury  and  aggression  ;  a  distinc- 
tion which  has  in  moat  ceuntriea  aqggeated  the 
divinon  of  all  cauaea  into  two  yreat  chiaaefl,  the 
public  and  the  privste,  and  aasigned  to  each  ita 
peculiar  form  and  treatment    At  Athena  the  first 
of  theae  waa  implied  by  the  terms  public  S^mu*  or 
AydMt,  or  still  more  pecniiariy  by  Tpo^ :  cauaea 
of  the  other  dass  were  termed  private  Uitai  or 
AtAks f,  or  simply  lUat  in  its  limited  sense.  There 
is  a  still  further  subdivision  oiypmpai  into  dtifioaiat 
and  Otoi,  of  which  the  former  is  somewhat  analo- 
goua  to  hnpeachmenta  for  offencea  directly  againat 
the  atate  ;  the  latter,  to  criminal  pioaecution^  ia 
which  the  atate  appears  aa  a  party  mediately  in- 
jured in  the  violence  or  other  wrong  done  to  mdi* 


ndxal  citiMiii.  It  will  be  obaenred  that  cases 
frequently  arise,  which,  with  reference  to  the 
wrong  complained  o^  may  with  equal  popriety  be 
braught  beHrae  a  oonrt  in  the  form  of  the  ypa^ 
last  mentioned,  or  in  that  of  an  ordinary  3un},  and 
vnder  these  dicumstances  the  laws  of  Athens  gare 
the  prosecntor  an  ample  choice  of  methods  to 
▼indicate  his  rights  by  prirate  or  pablic  proceed- 
ings (Dem.  &  Amloe,  p.  601),  nmdi  in  the  same 
way  as  a  plaintiff  in  modem  times  may,  for  the 
same  offence,  preftu*  an  indictment  for  assanlt,  or 
bring  his  civil  action  for  trespass  on  the  person. 
It  wiU  be  necessary  to  mention  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal distinctions  in  the  treatment  of  causes  of  the 
two  great  pTassM  above  mentioned,  before  proceed- 
ing to  discnss  the  foms  and  tnatment  of  the  prir 
vatelawsnit. 

In  a  Siir^,  only  the  person  whose  rights  were 
alleged  to  be  affected,  or  the  legal  protector  (m^pios) 
of  Bocb  person,  if  a  minor  or  otherwise  incapable 
of  ^ypearing  mo  jmrtj  was  permitted  to  institate 
an  action  as  pUintiff ;  in  pablic  canass,  with  the 
exception  of  some  few  in  which  the  pemn  injured 
or  his  fomily  were  peculiarly  bound  and  interested 
to  act,  any  free  dtisan,  and  sometimes,  when  the 
state  was  directly  attacked,  almost  any  alien,  was 
empowered  to  do  sa  In  all  private  causes,  exonit 
those  of  ^0^X195,  jSicuW,  and  i^atpt^^ms^  the 
penalty  or  other  snbject  of  contention  was  ez- 
dnsively  recovered  by  the  plainti^  while  in  most 
others  the  state  alone,  or  jointly  with  the  prase- 
color,  profited  by  the  pecuniary  punishment  of  the 
ofaider.  The  court  fees,  called  prytaneia,  were 
paid  in  private  bnt  not  in  pnblie  causes,  and  a 
public  prosecutor  that  compromised  the  action  with 
the  defendant  was  in  most  cases  punished  by  a 
fine  of  a  thouHUid  drachmae  and  a  modified  dis- 
fiandiisemcnt,  while  there  was  no  legal  imped»- 
rneat  at  any  period  of  a  private  lawsnit  to  the 
reconciliation  of  the  litigant  parties.  (Meier,  Ati, 
Froeen,  p.  163.) 

The  proceedings  in  the  Biiai  were  commenced 
by  a  snmmoDs  to  the  defendant  (w^Kktiirii) 
to  appear  on  a  certain  day  before  the  proper 
magi^nte  (•io'cryttrye^i),  and  there  answer  the 
ehuges  preferred  against  him.  (Arist  Nub^  1231, 
A9,  1046.)  This  summons  was  often  served  by 
the  plaintiff  in  perMo,  accompanied  by  one  or 
two  witnesses  [Clbtbrxs],  whose  names  wan 
endorsed  upon  the  dedaiation  {Xn^ts  or  fyKkiUM). 
If  there  vrere  an  insufficient  service  of  the  sum- 
mons, the  lawsuit  viras  styled  &irp^K\9ros,  and 
diimiMod  by  the  magistrate.  (Hesych.)  From 
the  drcumstance  of  the  same  officer  that  eonducted 
the  anarritis  being  also  necessarily  jffesent  at  the 
trial,  and  as  there  were  besides  dies  nefosti 
(hro^pdl^s)  and  festivals,  daring  which  none,  or 
only  some  special  causes  could  be  commenced,  the 
power  of  the  plaintiff  in  selecting  his  time  was,  of 
cooEse,  in  some  degree  limited  ;  and  of  several 
causes,  we  loiow  that  the  time  for  their  institution 
vraa  particularised  by  law.  (Aristoph.  Nub,  1190.) 
There  were  also  occasions  upon  which  a  personal 
arrest  of  the  party  proceeded  against  took  the 
place  of,  or  at  all  events  was  simultaneous  with, 
the  service  of  the  summons  ;  as  for  instance, 
when  the  plaintiff  doubted  whether  such  party 
woold  not  leave  the  country  to  avoid  answering 
the  action  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  in  such 
cases  (Dem.  c.  ZenatL  p.  8D0,  c.  Analog,  p.  778) 
■a  Athenian  plaintiff  might  compel  a  foreigner  to 
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accompany  him  to  the  polemarch^to  office,  and  there 
produce  bail  for  his  appearance,  or  foiling  to  do  so, 
submit  to  remain  in  custody  till  the  trial  The 
word  KortyyiAif  is  peculiarly  used  of  this  proceed- 
ing. Between  the  service  of  the  summons  and  ap- 
pearance of  the  parties  before  the  magistmte,  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  law  prescribed  the  inter- 
vention of  a  period  of  five  days.  (Meier,  AtL 
Pfoeetty  p.  580.)  If  both  parties  appeared,  the 
poceedings  commenced  by  the  pJaintiff  putting  in 
his  declaration,  and  at  the  same  time  depoeiting  his 
share  of  the  court  fees  (irpvroycSs),  the  non-pay- 
ment of  which  was  a  fetal  objection  to  the  fiirther 
progress  of  a  cause.  (MmHiL  IkJMd,Aik,n.2eL) 
These  wfre  rery  trifling  in  araonnt  If  the  sub- 
ject of  litigKtion  was  rated  at  less  than  100 
drachmae,  nothing  was  paid  ;  if  at  more  than  100 
drachmae  and  less  than  1000  diaehmoe,  3  drachmae 
was  a  suffideat  deposit,  and  so  on  in  proportioa 
If  the  defendant  neglected  or  refiised  to  make  his 
payment,  it  is  natmal  to  condade  that  he  under- 
went the  penalties  consequent  upon  non-i^pear' 
ance  ;  in  all  eases  the  successfol  party  was  reim- 
bused  his  piytaneia  by  the  other.  (Meier,  AtL 
Prooasy  p.  6 1 3.)  The  wapajciirafo\^  was  another 
deposit  in  some  cases,  but  paid  by  the  plaintiff 
only.  This  was  not  in  the  nature  nor  of  the 
usual  amount  of  the  court  fees,  bat  a  kind  of 
paoudty,  as  it  was  forfeited  by  the  snitor  in  case  he 
niled  in  establishing  his  cause.  In  a  suit  against 
the  treasury,  it  was  fixed  at  a  fifth  ;  in  that  of  a 
daim  to  the  property  of  a  deceased  person  by  an 
alleged  heir  or  devisee,  at  a  tenth  of  the  value 
sought  to  be  recoTered.  (Matth.  JM  Ji/d.  Ath, 
p.  260.)  If  the  action  was  net  iatonded  to  be 
brought  befiire  en  heliastic  court,  but  merely  sub- 
mitted to  tlie  arbitration  of  a  diaeteles  [Diai- 
TBTXs],  a  oonne  which  was  competent  to  the 
plaintiff  to  adopt  in  all  private  actions  (Hudt- 
walcker,  De  />iasM.  p»  35),  the  draehma  paid  in 
the  place  of  the  deposit  above  mentioned  bwe  the 
name  of  ntv^dtnoffis.  The  deposits  being  made,  it 
became  the  duty  of  the  mi^vtrate,  if  no  manifest 
objection  appeared  on  the  fece  of  the  decbuatioo, 
to  cause  it  to  be  written  o«t  on  a  taUet,  and  ex- 
posed for  the  inspection  of  the  public  on  the  wall 
or  other  place  that  served  as  the  cause  list  of  his 
ooort.    (Meier,  AU,  Pnotn^  p.  605.) 

The  ma^tmte  then  appointed  a  day  for  the 
farther  proceedings  of  the  anacrisis  [Anacbum], 
which  was  done  by  drawing  lots  for  the  priority 
in  case  there  was  a  plurality  of  causes  instituted  at 
the  same  time  \  and  to  this  proceeding  the  phiaae 
Kee/x^^  SdnfK,  whieb  generally  denotes  to  bring 
an  action,  is  to  be  primarily  attributed.  If  the 
plaintiff  foiled  to  appear  at  the  anacrisa,  the  sui^ 
of  course,  fell  to  the  ground;  if  the  defendant 
made  d^ult,  judgment  passed  against  hinb 
(Meier,  AU.  Proouty  p.  628.)  Both  parties,  how- 
ever, received  an  official  summons  before  then 
non-appeaianoe  was  made  the  ground  of  either  r^ 
salt.  An  affidarit  might  at  this,  as  well  as  at 
other  periods  of  the  action,  be  made  in  behalf  of 
a  person  unable  to  attend  upon  the  given  day, 
and  this  would,  if  allowed,  have  the  effect  of  post- 

Soning  further  proceedings  (6«-o»fUMrIa) ;  it  might, 
owevtf  ,  be  combated  by  a  counter  affidavit  to  the 
effect,  that  the  alleged  reason  wus  unfounded  or 
otherwise  insufficient  (&ir6vr«/MMrta)  ;  and  a  ques- 
tion would  arise  upon  this  point,  the  decision  0^ 
which,  when  adverse  to  toe   defendant,  would 
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KDoder  him  liable  to  the  penalty  of  contumacy. 
(Dem.  e,  Olymp.  p.  1174.)    The  plaintiff  waa  in 
ihii  case  said  iftfi/iriv  JAciy :  the  defendant,  ip^ifiVf^ 
6^9Uff  iiicrip  being  the  word  omitted  in  both 
phraaef.    If  the  cauae  were  primarily  brought  be- 
rore  an  umnire  (BuurrfHis),  the  anacrisis  was  con- 
ducted by  him  ;  in  caaes  of  appeal  it  waa  diapenaed 
with  as  nnneoeaaaiy.    The  anacriaia  began  with 
the  affidavit  of  the  plaintiff  {irpovfUHria)^  then 
followed  the  anawer  of  the  defendant  (hrrmfioffla 
oriutriypa^  [Antioraphb],  then  the  partiea  pro- 
duced their  reapective  witnesses,  and  reduced  their 
eTidence  to  writing,  and  put  in  originals,  or  authen- 
ticated copies,  of  all  the  records,  deeds,  and  con- 
tracts that  might  be  useful  in  establishing  their 
case,  as  well  as  memoranda  of  offers  and  requisi- 
tions then  made   by  either  side  (vpoicA^ircis). 
The  whole  of  the  documents  were  then,  if  the 
cause  took  a  straight-forward  course  (cdMucfa), 
enclosed  on  the  last  day  of  the  anarrisis  in  a 
casket  (ix'u'os)^  which  was  sealed  and  entrusted 
to  the  custody  of  the  presiding  magistrate,  till  it 
was  produced  and  opened  at  the  trial.    During  the 
interral  no  alteration  in  its  contents  was  per- 
mitted, and  accordingly  evidenoe  that  had  been 
discorered  after  the  anacrisis  was  not  producible 
at  the  trial   (Dem.  e.  BoeoL  L  p.  999.)    In  some 
causes,  the  trial  befisre  the  dicasts  was  by  law  ap- 
pointed to  come  on  within  a  given  thne  ;  in  such 
as  were  not  provided  Hsr  by  such  regulations,  we 
may  suppose  that  it  would  principally  depend  upon 
the  leisure  of  the  magistrate.    The  parties,  how- 
ever, might  defier  the  day  (icvptdk)  by  mutual  con- 
sent. (Dem.  e,  Phaim,  p.  1042.)    Upon  the  court 
being  assembled,  the  magistrate  called  on  the  cause 
(Platner,  Proceu  wid  ^agen^  vol  L  p.  182),  and 
Uie  plaintiff  opened  hia  case.    At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  speech,  the  proper  officer  (4  ^*  Sdcvp) 
filled  the  dqisydra  wi&i  water.    As  long  as  the 
water  flowed  fixnn  this  vessel,  the  orator  was  per- 
mitted to  speak ;  M,  however,  evidence  was  to  be 
read  by  the  officer  of  the  coi^  or  a  Uiw  recited, 
the  water  was  stopped  till  the  speaker  recommenced. 
The  quantity  of  water,  or,  in  other  words,  the  length 
of  the  speeches,  was  not  by  any  means  the  same 
in  all  causes:  in  the  speech  against  Macaitatus, 
and  elsewhere,  one  amphora  only  was  deemed 
sufficient ;  eleven  are  mentioned  in  the  impeach- 
ment of  Aeschines  for  misconduct  in  Ips  emrassy. 
In  some  few  cases,  as  those  of  K^Kwrit^  according 
to  Haipocration,  no  limit  was  prescribed.     The 
speeches  were  sometimes  interrupted  by  the  cty 
icardCa — •* go  down,"  in  effect,  •*  cease  speaking** 
—  from  the  dicasts,  which  placed  the  advocate  in 
a  serious  dilemma ;  for  if  after  this  he  still  per- 
aisted  in  hia  address,  he  could  hardly  fiul  to  ofifend 
those  who  bid  him  stop  ;  if  he  obeyed  the  order, 
it  might  be  found,  after  the  votes  had  been  taken, 
that  it  had  emanated  from  a  minority  of  the 
dicasts.  (Aristoph.  Vetp,  978.)  After  the  speeches 
of  the  advocates,  which  were  in  general  two  on 
each  side,  and  the  incidental  reading  of  the  docu- 
mimtary  and  other  evidence,  the  dicasts  proceeded 
to  give  their  judgment  by  Inllot     [Psephos.] 

When  the  principal  point  at  issue  was  decided  in 
fiivour  of  the  plaintiff,  there  followed  in  many  cases 
a  further  discussion  as  to  the  amount  of  damages, 
or  penalty,  which  the  defendant  should  pay. 
[TiMBMA.]  The  method  of  voting  upon  this 
question  seems  to  have  varied,  in  that  the  dicasts 
used  a  small  taUet  instead  of  a  ballot-ball,  upon 
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which  those  that  approved  of  the  heavier  penalty 
drew  a  long  line,  the  others  a  short  one.  (Aristoph. 
Veap,  167.)  Upon  judgment  being  given  in  a  pri- 
vate suit,  the  AUienian  kw  left  its  execution  very 
much  in  the  hands  of  the  successful  party,  who  was 
empowered  to  seize  the  movables  of  his  antagonist 
as  a  pledge  for  the  payment  of  the  money,  or  insti- 
tute an  action  of  ejectment  (l^o^Xijs)  against  the 
refiactoiy  debtor.  The  judgment  of  a  court  of 
dicasts  was  in  general  decisive  (8(109  o^rorcA^s)  ; 
but  upon  certain  occasions,  as,  for  instance,  when  a 
gross  case  of  peijunr  or  conspiracy  could  be  proved 
b^  the  unsuccessful  party  to  have  operated  to  his 
disadvantage,  the  cause,  upon  the  conviction  of 
such  conspirators  ix  witnesses,  might  be  com- 
menced disiiooo.  [Appsllatio  (Grbbk).]  In  ad- 
dition to  which,  the  V^xtjr  against  whom  judgment 
had  passed  by  defiuut,  had  the  power  to  revive 
the  cause,  upon  proving  that  his  non-appearance 
in  court  was  inevitable  {t^v  ^p^fii|y  ^bVcAaxc?**, 
Platner,  Proem  und  Kla^  vol.  i  p.  396) ;  this, 
however,  was  to  be  exenised  within  two  months 
after  the  original  judgment  If  the  parties  were 
willing  to  refer  the  matter  to  an  umpire  (8tcu- 
Tirr^s),  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  magistrate 
to  transfer  the  proceedings  as  they  stood  to  that 
officer ;  and  in  tne  same  way,  if  the  diaetetes  con> 
sidered  the  matter  in  hand  too  high  for  him,  he 
might  refer  it  to  the  tWaeftrf^^^  to  be  brought  by 
him  before  an  heliastic  court  The  whole  of  the 
proceedings  before  the  diaetetes  were  analogous  to 
those  before  the  dicasts,  and  bore  equally  the  name 
of  8(ki|  :  but  it  seems  that  the  phrase  arriAaxcSK 
T^K  n^  obw  is  peculiarly  applied  to  the  revival  of 
a  cause  before  the  umpire  in  which  judgment  had 
passed  ^7  de&nlt 

The  following  are  the  principal  actions,  both 
public  and  private,  which  we  read  of  in  the  Gbeek 
writers,  and  which  are  briefly  discussed  under 
their  several  heads : — 

A/mj  or  rpob^ — 'A9uciaf  trpbs  rhv  8^/iop  : 
'Aytwfiyiov:  'Aypa^lou:  *Aypd^  fierdXKov: 
Ahctasi  'AXioyiov:  'A/j^KAfftmsi  'A/acAIov:  *Ap». 
TSfTQi:  'AyavfUKxiov :  'ApfyawoSurfuwi  'AySpo- 
ir^mr:  *AwafHitrtmfTw9iifiovi  'Adiopfi^s:  *Awo- 
Asl^ctft:  *Awoir4fji;^tws :  'AirooTcunov :  'AwpKrra- 
ffiov:  'Apy(as:*Affyvfilovz  'Atf'cfcfof:  'Aarpar^itu: 
AbTOfuXlas :  A^oreX^s :  B€€at^tms ;  Biai*tw  : 
BKdSifs :  BovXf ^c«t :  Kain|Yop(ar :  Kok^hbs  : 
KoKorcxPU^f :  Kdfnrov :  KaraKitrtin  rod  8i|fiov : 
KBPrturKow^s :  Xplovf :  Xcvpfov :  KAor^f :  A«ircur- 
fioi;:  AsfXtot:  Aifipo^p:  Ampo^tt^Ua:  *Kyy6fis: 
*E9ouclov :  'Ewerptfipapx^f^'^os :  'Ewtrpoir^s :  'E^o- 
yttyiisi  'E(aip^(rcM«:  'E^o^Xiff :  'Aprcryi|s:  E/py/ioS: 
*Eratf>^§ws :  'I«po<rvX/af :  ^woiokrjs :  "Tkptats : 
AttwofwpTVfUtw :  AtntovavrUw :  Atiwotrrpariov : 
Acimrro^fov :  Mur^ov :  Murd^twt  oXkov  :  Moi- 
Xc(at:  NofUtrfMrrotSto^opas :  OIkIcw:  Ilc^aicara- 
O^Kifs:  TlapaMotas:  napaM6/M¥  :  IlaparpctFtfcias: 
Uapttaypaipiit :  ^apfjAKw :  ^pov :  ^opas  &0apovs 
Kcd  fuBiffi^pitmis :  ^9opas  r&v  4\€v$4pmf:  Ilpoa- 
yttylas :  Tlpodoalca :  Ilpocur^opas :  IIpoiKiff :  Ycv- 
ScTTpo^f :  Ycv8<NeXifrc(ar :  WMv^futprvpuip : 
*Priropuc^i  XKVf^;  JUtov;  Xwto^atfrias :  Sv/itfo- 
Xofwp,  or  Svp^K&v  irapalSdtrt^s :  Tpa^^uorot  4k 
wporoias  :  Tvptufyi^s.  [J.  S.  M.] 

DI'CROTUM.    [Navis.] 
DICTA'TOR,  an  extraordinary  magistrate  at 
Rome.    The  name  is  of  Latin  origin,  and  the  of- 
fice probably  existed  in  many  Latin  towns  before  it 
was  introduced  into  Rome  (Dionya.  v.  74).  We 
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find  it  in  LanuTiiiin  eren  in  Tery  late  times  (Cie. 
pn  MiL  10).  At  Rome  thie  magiftrate  wai  ori- 
giaaUy  called  magitter  popmU  and  not  dktaior^  and 
in  the  sacred  booka  he  waa  always  desigmited  by 
the  fonner  name  down  to  the  latest  timeai  (Cia 
d0  i2^.  I  40,  «b  Z^.  iii  a,  d0  /i\M.  ill  22  ;  Yar. 
L.  L.  T.  82,  ed.  MiUler ;  Festns,  «. «.  cpHma  to, 
p.  198,  ed.  Mailer.) 

On  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  repaUic 
the  government  of  the  state  was  entrusted  to  two 
oonrals,  that  the  cidsens  might  be  the  better  pro- 
tected against  the  tyrannical  exercise  of  the  snpveme 
power.  Bat  it  was  soon  felt  that  dreumstanoes 
might  arise  in  which  it  was  of  importance  &r  the 
safety  of  the  state  that  the  ffovemment  should  be 
Tested  in  the  hands  of  a  sin^e  person,  who  should 
possess  for  a  season  absolute  power,  and  from  whose 
decision  there  should  be  no  appeal  to  any  other 
body.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  in  B.  c  501, 
nine  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Taiquins,  the 
dictatorship  (dietaiura)  was  instituted.  The  name 
of  the  first  dictator  and  the  immediate  reason  of  his 
appointment  were  differently  stated  in  the  annalista. 
The  oldest  authorities  mention  T.  Lardus,  one  of 
the  consuls  of  the  vear,  as  the  first  dictator,  but 
others  ascribed  this  honour  to  MWalerius.  (Liy.  ii 
1 8w)  lAry  states  {Lo.)  that  a  formidable  war  with 
the  Latins  led  to  the  i^ipointment ;  and  he  also 
found  mentioned  in  the  aimals  that  the  consuls  of 
this  year  were  suspected  of  belonging  to  the  party 
of  the  Tarquins  ;  but  in  the  latter  case  T.  Liurcius 
could  not  haye  been  one  of  the  consuls.  IMonysius 
relates  at  length  (v.  68—70)  that  the  plebs,  who 
were  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  their  debts,  took 
advantage  of  the  danger  of  the  republic  to  obtain 
some  mitiflation  of  their  suffezinfls,  and  refused  to 
serve  in  Sie  army,  and  that  thereupon  recourse 
was  had  to  a  dictator  to  bring  them  to  their  duty. 
But  as  Livy  makes  no  mention  of  any  internal 
disturbances  in  this  year,  and  does  not  speak  of 
any  commotions  on  account  of  debts  till  four  years 
subsequently,  we  may  condnde  that  Dionysins  has 
m  this  case,  as  he  has  in  many  others,  deserted  the 
aimalists  in  order  to  give  what  appeared  to  him  a 
more  satisfiutory  reason.  It  is  true  that  the  pa- 
tricians frequently  availed  themselves  of  the  dic- 
tatorship as  a  means  of  oppressing  the  plebs ;  but 
it  is  certainly  unnecessary  to  seek  the  first  institu- 
tion of  the  office  in  any  other  cause  than  the  simple 
one  mentioned  by  Livy,  namdy,  the  great  danger 
with  which  the  state  was  threatened.  Modem 
sdiolars  have  stated  other  reasons  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  dictatorship,  which  are  so  purdy  con- 
jectural and  possess  such  little  inherent  ^bability, 
that  they  do  not  require  any  refutation.  Thus 
Niebuhr  infers  {Hi$i.  o/Bome^  vol.  i  p.  664)  from 
the  Roman  dictator  being  appointed  only  for  six 
mmths,  that  he  was  at  the  head  both  of  BLome  and 
of  the  Latin  league,  and  that  a  Latin  dictator  pos- 
sessed the  supreme  power  for  the  other  six  months 
of  the  year  ;  but  this  supposition,  independent  of 
otha  considerations,  is  contradicted  by  the  fiut, 
that  in  the  year  in  which  the  dictator  was  first  ap- 
pointed, Rome  and  the  Latins  were  preparing  for 
war  with  one  another.  In  like  manner  Huschke 
( Ver/auung  d.  Sendug  TWZtMS,  p.  616)  starts  the 
strange  hypothesis,  that  the  dictatorship  was  part  of 
the  constitution  of  Servius  Tullius,  and  that  a  dic- 
tator was  to  be  nominated  every  decennium  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  the  davut  atmaUt  and  of  hdding 
the  census; 
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By  the  original  law  respecting  the  appointment 
of  a  dictator  (Isa  de  dietaiore  ertamdo)  no  one  was 
eligible  for  this  office,  unless  he  hsd  previondy 
be«i  consul  (Liv.  ii.  18).  We  find,  however,  a 
few  instances  in  which  this  law  was  not  observed. 
(See  e,g.  Liv.  iv.  26,  48,  vii  24.)  When  a  dic- 
tator was  considered  necessary,  tlm  senate  passed  a 
senatus  oonsultum  that  one  of  the  consuls  should 
nominate  {diotn)  a  dictator ;  and  without  a  prs» 
vioos  decree  of  the  senate  the  consuls  had  not  the 
power  of  naming  a  dictator,  although  the  contiaiy 
used  to  be  asserted  in  most  works  on  Roman  an* 
tiquitiea.  In  almost  all  cases  we  find  mention  of 
a  previous  decree  of  the  senate  (see  €,g.  ii  30»  nr. 
17,  21,  23,  26,  67,  vL  2,  vii  21,  viii  17,  ix.  28, 
x.  1],  xxii  67);  and  in  the  few  instances,  in  whicb 
the  ^^intment  by  the  consul  is  alone  spoken  d^ 
the  senatus  oonsultum  is  probably  not  mentioDed» 
dmply  because  it  was  a  matter  of  course.  Niebuhr 
indeed  supposes  (HitU  of  Homt^  vol.  i.  p^  667) 
that  the  dictator  was  originallT  created  by  tfaa 
curiae,  like  the  kings.  Acooidiqg  to  his  view  tfaa 
senate  proposed  a  person  as  dictator,  whom  tha 
curiae  deeted  and  the  consul  then  pndaimad 
{dimt)i  and  alter  this  prodamation  the  newly 
elected  magistrate  reodved  the  imperium  from  the 
curiae.  Niebuhr  further  supposes  that  the  right  of 
conferring  the  imperium  may  have  led  the  curiae 
to  dispense  with  voting  on  tlie  preliminary  nomina- 
tion of  the  senate.  But  this  election  of  the  dis' 
tator  by  the  curiae  is  only  supported  by  two  pa^ 
sages,  one  of  Dionynus  and  the  other  in  Festus, 
neither  of  which  is  condudve  in  fitvonr  of  Niebuhr^ 
view.  Dionyshis  simply  says  (v.  70)  that  the  die- 
tator  should  be  one  **  whom  the  senate  should 
nominate  and  the  people  approve  of**  (^i^'ir^o' 
TiiTm),  but  this  may  merdy  refer  to  this  gnnting 
of  the  imperium  by  the  curiae.  In  Festns  (n.  198) 
we  read  **  M.  Valerius  —  qui  primus  magister  a 
pcfmh  creatus  est ;  **  but  even  if  there  were  no 
corruption  in  this  passage,  we  need  only  under- 
stand that  a  dictator  was  ^pointed  in  virtue  of  a 
senatus  oonsultum,  and  ceitainly  need  not  suppose 
that  by  popmbf  the  curiae  are  intended:  there 
can  however  be  hardly  any  doubt  that  the  passage 
is  corrupt,  and  that  the  true  readiog  is  **  qui 
primus  magiatgr  popnU  creatus  est**  We  may 
therefixra  ssidy  reject  the  election  by  the  curiae. 

The  nomination  or  prodamation  of  the  dictator 
by  the  consul  was,  however,  necessary  in  all  cases. 
It  was  always  made  by  the  consul,  probably  with- 
out any  witnesses,  between  midnight  and  moming, 
and  with  the  observance  of  the  auspices  {mrgtma  or 
oriau  node  tUmttio  *  dkiaiortm  dietbat^  Liv.  viii 
28,  ix.  38,  xxiii  22  ;  Dionys.  x.  11).  The  tech- 
niod  word  fer  this  nomination  or  prodamation  was 
dieere  (seldom  eteare  or /buen).  So  essential  was 
the  nomination  of  the  consuls,  that  we  find  the 
senate  on  one  occasion  having  recourse  to  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  people  to  compd  the  consuls  to  nomi- 
nate a  dictator,  when  they  had  refused  to  do  so 
(Liv.  iv.  26) ;  and  after  the  batUe  at  the  lake 
Trasimenus,  when  all  communication  with  the  sur- 
viving consul  was  cut  ofl^  the  senate  provided  for 
the  emergency  by  causing  the  people  to  dect  a 
prodiekaor^  because,  says  Livy,  the  people  could 
not  dect  (eroare)  a  dictator,  having  never  up  to 
that  time  exeroised  such  a  power  (Liv.  xxii  8). 

*  Respecting  the  meaning  of  aUMJium  in  reli^ 
tion  to  the  auspices,  see  Adou«,  n,  176,  hi 
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Tn  the  nine  spirit  it  became  a  quettion,  whether 
the  tribuni  militnm  with  oonsdar  power  could 
nominate  a  dictator,  and  they  did  not  Tentiire  to 
do  BO  till  the  angun  had  been  ooniolted  and  de- 
clared it  allowable  (Liv.  it.  21).  The  nomination 
of  Sulla  by  an  interrex  and  of  Caesar  by  a  praetor 
was  eontnoy  to  all  precedent  and  altogether  illegal 
(Comp.  Cic.  ad  AtL  iz.  15.)  The  senate  seems  to 
have  usually  mentioned  in  their  deeree  tiie  name 
of  the  person  whom  the  consul  was  to  nominate 
(Liv.  iv.  17, 21, 23,  46,  vi.  2,  vii  12,  riii.  17,  ix. 
29,  z.  11,  zzii.  57)  ;  but  that  the  consul  was  not 
absolutely  bound  to  nominate  the  penon  whom  the 
senate  had  named,  is  erident  £com  the  cases  in 
which  the  consuls  appointed  persons  in  opposition 
to  the  wishes  of  the  aenate  (Liy.  Tiii  12,  EpiL 
19  ;  Suet  7V6.  2.)  It  is  donbtlul  what  rule  was 
adopted,  or  whether  any  existed,  for  the  purpose 
of  detenuining  whidi  of  the  two  consuls  should 
nominate  the  dictator.  In  one  case  we  read  that 
the  nomination  was  made  by  the  consul  who  had 
the  fasces  (Lir.  viii  12),  in  another  that  it  was 
decided  by  lot  (iv.  26),  and  in  a  third  that  it  was 
matter  of  agreement  among  themselves  (iv.  21). 
In  kter  times  the  senate  usually  entrusted  the 
office  to  the  cansul  who  was  nearest  at  hand.  The 
nomination  took  place  at  Home,  as  a  general  rale ; 
and  if  tike  consuls  were  absent,  ooe  of  them  was 
recalled  to  the  city,  whenever  it  was  practicable 
(Liv.  vii  19,  xxiii.  22)  ;  but  if  this  could  not  be 
done,  a  senatus  oonsultum  authorising  the  appoint- 
ment was  sent  to  the  consul,  who  thereupon  made 
the  nomination  in  the  camp.  (liv.  vsL  21,  viil  2d^ 
ix.  S8,  XXV.  2,  xxvii.  5.)  Neverdieless,  the  rale 
was  maintained  that  the  nomination  oouhi  not  take 
place  outside  of  the  Ager  Rommau^  though  the 
meaning  of  this  expression  was  extended  so  as  to 
include  the  whole  of  haUa.  Thus  we  find  the 
senate  in  the  second  Punic  war  opposing  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  dictator  in  Sicily,  because  it  was  ontr 
side  of  the  ager  Romanus  (judra  agrum  Romanum — 
Mm  cattem  Italia  UrnUmm,  Liv.  xxvii  5). 

Originally  the  dictator  was  of  course  a  patridan. 
The  first  plebeian  dictator  was  0.  Mardus  Rntilns, 
nominated  in  B.  a  356  by  the  plebeian  consul  M. 
Popillius  Laenaa.    (Liv.  vii  17.) 

The  reasons,  whidi  led  to  the  appointment  of  a 
dictator,  required  that  there  should  be  only  one  at 
a  time.  The  only  exoeption  to  this  rule  ocomred 
in  BL  a  216  after  the  hatde  of  Cannae,  when  M. 
Fabius  Bnteo  was  nominated  dictator  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fillii^  up  the  vacancies  in  the  senate,  al- 
though M.  Junius  Peia  was  discharging  the  regular 
duties  of  the  dictator ;  but  Fabius  resigned  on  the 
day  of  his  nomination  on  the  ground  that  there 
could  not  be  two  dictaton  at  the  same  time.  (Liv. 
xxiu.  22,  23  ;  Plut  JPkdi.  9.)  The  dictators  Uiat 
were  appointed  for  canying  on  the  boaineBS  of  the 
state  were  said  to  be  nominated  rsi  genmdae  eewao, 
or  sometimes  wdiiionu  tedandoB  eewsii/  and  upon 
them,  as  well  as  upon  the  other  magistrates,  the 
imperium  was  confinred  by  a  JLav  Ocnoto.  (Liv. 
Ix.  38,  39  ;  Dionys.  v.  70.)  Dictators  were  also 
frequently  ^)pointed  fi>r  some  Q>ecial  purpose,  and 
frequently  one  of  small  importance,  of  whom  fur- 
ther mention  will  be  made  below.  At  present  we 
confine  our  remarks  to  the  duties  and  powers  of 
the  dictator  rei  gerundae  causa. 

The  dictatorship  was  limited  to  six  months  (Cic. 
de  Leff.  iii.  3  ;  Liv.  iii.  29,  ix.  34,  xxiii  23 ;  Dio- 
nys. V.  70,  X.  25  ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvi  17,  xlii  21 ; 
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Zonar.  vii  13),  and  no  instances  occur  in  whidk  • 
penon  held  this  office  for  a  longer  time^  fiv  the 
dictatorships  of  Sulla  and  Caesar  are  of  oouiae  not 
to  be  taken  into  account  On  the  contrary,  thoogh 
a  dictator  was  appointed  for  six  months,  he  often 
rescued  his  office  long  previously,  immediately 
alter  he  had  despatched  t&  business  for  which  he 
had  been  appointed.  (Liv.  iii  29,  iv.  46,  vi  29.) 
As  soon  as  the  dictator  was  nominated,  a  kind  of 
suspension  took  place  with  respect  to  the  consuls 
and  all  the  other  magistiates,  with  the  exception 
of  the  tribuni  plebis.  It  is  finquentiy  stated 
that  the  duties  and  functions  of  all  the  ordinary 
magistrates  entirely  ceased,  and  some  writen  have 
even  gone  so  frr  as  to  say  that  the  consuls  abdi- 
cated (Polyb.  iii  87  ;  Cic<2sXi9.  iii3;  Dionya. 
V.  70, 72) ;  but  this  is  not  a  occreet  way  of  stating 
the  fihBta  of  the  case.  The  regular  magistiatea 
continued  to  dischaige  the  duties  of  their  various 
offices  under  the  dictator,  but  they  were  no  lomr 
independent  officers,  but  were  subject  ta  the  higher 
imperium  of  the  dictator,  and  oblued  to  obey  hia 
orden  in  everv  thing.  We  often  find  the  dictator 
and  the  consuls  at  ue  head  of  separate  armies  at 
the  same  time,  and  canying  on  war  independent  of 
one  another  (Liv.  ii  30,  viii  29)  ;  we  see  that 
the  soldiers  levied  by  the  dictator  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  consul  (Liv.  ii  32),  and  that  tho 
consuls  could  hold  the  consnlar  oomitia  durinff  a 
dictatorship.  (Liv.  xxiii  23.)  All  this  shows  that 
the  consuls  did  not  resign  their  functions,  although 
they  were  subject  to  the  imperium  of  the  dictator ; 
and  aooordingiy,  as  soon  as  the  dictator  abdicated, 
they  again  entoed  liorthwith  into  the  full  poasea 
sion  of  the  consular  power. 

The  superiority  of  the  dictatmlB  power  to  that  of 
the  consuls  consiBted  chiefly  in  the  three  fi>Uowiiig 
pointa  —  greater  independence  of  the  senate^  mon 
extensive  power  of  pmnishment  without  any  ap- 
peal (pmooatio)  from  their  sentence  to  tiie  people, 
and  irre^nsibiUty.  To  these  throe  pointy  moat 
of  course  be  added  that  he  was  not  fettled  by  a  col- 
league. We  may  naturally  suppose  that  m  die- 
tator  would  usually  act  in  unison  with  the  senate  ; 
but  it  is  expressly  stated  that  in  many  cases  where 
the  consuls  required  the  co-operation  of  the  senate, 
the  dictator  could  act  on  his  own  responsibility. 
(Pdyb.  iii  87.)  For  how  long  a  time  the  dic- 
tatorship was  a  magiatraiut  smm  prooooaHom,  is 
uncertain.  That  there  was  originally  no  a^ypeal 
from  the  sentence  of  the  dictator  is  certain,  and 
aooordingiy  the  licton  bore  the  axes  in  the  fittoes 
before  them  even  in  the  dty,  as  a  symbol  of  their 
absolute  power  over  the  lives  of  the  dtiiens,  id- 
thoogh  by  the  Valerian  law  the  axes  had  dis^ 
peered  fiiom  the  fitsces  of  the  consids.  (Liv.  ii  18, 
29,  iii  20  ;  Zonar.  vii  IS  ;  Dionys.  v.  70,  76  ; 
Pompon,  de  Orig.  Jwr.  §  1&)  That  an  appeal  after- 
wards hiy  firom  their  sentence  to  the  pec^e,  is 
expressly  stated  by  Festus  («.  o.  afitima  2«i),  and 
it  has  been  supposed  that  this  privilege  was 
granted  by  the  lex  Valeria  Horatia,  passed  after 
the  abolition  of  the  decemvirato  in  &c.  449, 
which  enacted  ''ne  quis  vO^m  magistratum  sine 
provooatione  crearet*"  (Liv.  iii  15^  But  deven 
yean  afterwards  the  dictatorship  is  spoken  of  as  a 
flu^ufrotes  saw  praoooaHtmt ;  and  the  only  in- 
stance in  Livy  (viii  33—^)  in  which  the  dicta- 
tor is  threatened  with  provocatio,  certainly  does 
not  prove  that  this  was  a  legal  right ;  for  L.  P»- 
pirius,  who  was  then  dictator,  treated  flie  provo- 
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flHdo  M  u  fofirjngaiiait  of  the  rigkta  of  hla  office. 
We  my  ihadon  mppofe  tbuft  the  Lex  Yeleria 
Horstim  only  i^lied  to  the  ngehr  magiftmciei, 
and  that  the  dictetonhip  wnt  regarded  ai  exempt 
from  it.  Whether  howerer  the  nght  of  jmoeoflo^ 
was  afterwtidi  giTen,  or  the  ttatement  in  Feitiia 
it  an  ernir,  cannot  be  determined.  In  oonneetion 
with  the  yrvooeatiit  there  ariMe  another  qneition 
reepectrng  the  relation  of  the  dietatorihip  to  the 
tribonet  of  the  pleba.  We  know  that  the  tribonea 
eontinned  in  oflioe  during  a  dictatonhip  ;  but  we 
hare  no  reaion  to  believe  that  they  had  any  con- 
trol oTer  a  dictator,  or  could  hamper  hie  pro- 
ceeding br  their  miereuth  or  oaeiKaiii,  aa  they 
could  m  the  eaie  of  the  eoniolf.  The  ifw  in- 
stancei,  which  appear  to  prore  the  contiary,  an 
to  be  expkined  in  a  diffsnnt  manner,  aa  Becker 
has  shown.  That  the  tribnnes  continued  in  office  as 
oidependent  magistrates  dunqg  a  dictatorships  while 
all  the  other  maffistmtes  became  simply  the  offioen 
of  ikt  dictator,  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fittt,  that 
the  far  <fe  ttidaion  ertmdo  was  pamed  bofion  the 
institution  of  the  tribuneahip  of  the  plebs,  and 
consequently  made  no  mentkin  of  it,  and  that  as  a 
dictator  was  appointed  in  Tirtne  of  a  senatus  con- 
snhnra,  the  senate  had  no  power  over  the  tribunes 
of  Ae  plebs,  though  they  could  suspend  the  other 


It  has  been  afaready  stated  that  the  dictator  was 
incsponsible,  that  is,  he  was  not  liable  after  his 
abdication  to  be  called  to  account  for  any  of  his 
official  acts.  This  is  expressly  stated  by  andcnt 
writers  (Zonar.  Tii  18,  Dumys.  ▼.  70,  rii  56 } 
Phit  Ftib.  8 ;  Appian,  B.  C,  ii.  28),  and,  eren  if  it 
had  not  been  stated,  it  would  follow  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  dictatorshipk  We  find  moreoTer  no 
instanee  recorded  in  which  a  dictator  after  his  re- 
signation was  made  answvable  for^  the  misuse  of 
his  power,  with  the  exception  of  Cumllua,  whose 
ease  however  was  a  very  peculiar  on^  (Compavs 
Becker,  Rvmitek.  AU«rtk.  voL  iL  part  ii.  pu  172.) 

It  was  in  consequence  of  the  neat  and  iRe' 
sponsible  power  possessed  by  the  dictatocahip,  that 
we  find  it  frequently  compared  with  the  regal 
dignity,  from  which  it  only  diflered  in  beipg  held 
tor  a  limited  time.  (Cic  <U  Rtp.  ii.  82  ;  Zonar. 
vii.  13;  Dicnys.  V.  70,78;  Appian,  AC.  i99; 
Tae.  Atm.  i  1.)  There  were  however  a  few 
limits  to  the  power  of  the  dictator.  1.  The  most 
important  was  that  which  we  have  often  men- 
tioned,  that  the  period  of  his  office  was  only  six 
months.  2.  He  had  not  power  over  the  treasuiy, 
but  could  only  make  use  of  the  money  which  was 
granted  him  by  the  senate.  (Zonar.  vii  13.)  8. 
He  was  not  allowed  to  leave  Italy,  since  he  might  in 
that  case  easily  become  dangerous  to  the  republic 
(Dion  Cass,  xxxvi.  17)  ;  tlmugh  the  case  of  Ati- 
lius  Calatinus  in  the  first  Pmiic  war  Ibims  an 
exception  to  this  rule.  (Liv.  Epit  19.)  4.  He 
was  not  allowed  to  ride  on  honeback  at  Rosne, 
without  previously  obtaining  the  penussion  of  the 
people  (Liv.  xxiii.  14  ;  Zonar.  vii«  18)  ;  a  re- 
gulation apparently  capricious,  but  pvhi^is 
adopted  that  he  might  not  bear  too  great  a  neem- 
blanoe  to  the  kings,  who  were  accustomed  to  ride^ 

The  insignia  of  the  consuls  were  nearly  the  ssme 
as  those  of  the  kings  in  eariier  times  ;  and  of  the 
consuls  subsequentiy.  Instead  however  of  having 
only  twrive  lictor^  as  was  the  case  with  the  con- 
sols, he  was  preceded  by  twenty-four  bearing  the 
secures  as  well  as  the  fasceoL     The  teUa  emru/i$ 


and  ioga  praeleaia  also  belonged  to  the  dictator. 
(Pdyb.  iii  87  ;  Dionya.  x.  24  ;  Plut  Fa^.  4  ; 
Appian,  B.  C.  i.  100 ;  Dion  C^am.  Uv  1.). 

The  preceding  account  of  the  dictatorship  ap- 
plies more  particnkrly  to  the  dictator  rei  genmdae 
causa ;  but  diotaton  were  also  frequently  mpointed, 
espedally  when  the  consuls  were  absoit  bom  the 
city,  to  perform  certain  acts,  which  could  not  be  done 
by  any  inferior  magistrate.  These  dictators  had 
little  more  than  the  name ;  and  as  they  were  only 
appointed  to  dischaive  a  particular  duty,  they  had 
to  rssign  immediately  that  duty  was  perfonned, 
and  they  were  not  entitled  to  exeicise  the  power 
of  their  office  in  Rferenee  to  any  other  matter  than 
the  one  for  which  they  were  nominated.  The  oc- 
casions en  which  such  dictaton  were  ^pointed, 
wen  princ^ally : — 1.  For  the  pnipose  of  hdld^ 
the  eomitia  for  the  eleoticns  (mmHionim  iofaa 
donm  oMsa),  %  For  fixing  the  dmrnt  aaaa/ig  is 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  (elmri/lgtiidi  eoass)  in  times 
of  pestilcnoe  or  civil  discord,  because  the  law  said 
that  this  ceremony  was  te  be  psffocmed  by  the 
jmtgtor  Hiaaiaiai,  and  after  the  institutien  of  the 
dictatonhip  the  latter  was  regarded  as  the  highest 
magistracy  in  the  state  (Liv.  vii  8).  Z.  For 
qipoitttiog  holidays  (/iarianm  eutuhtumdanm 
owm)  on  the  appsMince  of  prodigies  (Liv.  viL 
28),  and  for  officiating  at  the  public  games  (fm- 
dontm/bcimdonm  CBHsa),  the  pnsidency  of  which 
beknged  to  the  consuls  or  praetcts  (viii.  40,  ix. 
84).  4.  For  holding  trials  Cpnuiiomlmt  ararvm- 
dUf  isL  86).  6.  And  on  one  occasion,  for  filling  up 
vannciee  in  the  senate  {ItjftHdo  MmUuiy  xxiii  22^ 

Along  with  the  dictator  there  was  always  a 
moffuier  egwitom,  the  nommation  of  whom  was  left 
to  the  choice  of  the  dictator,  unlsss  the  senatus  con- 
sultum  specified,  as  was  sometimes  the  case,  the  name 
of  the  perMB  who  was  to  be  a{»ointed  (Liv.  viii 
17,  xxiL57).  The  magister  eqmtum  had,  like  the 
dictator,  to  receive  the  inperium  by  a  lex  cuiiata 
(Liv.  ix.  88).  The  dictator  could  not  be  without 
a  magister  eqnitum,  and,  oaneeqnently,  if  the  latter 
died  during  the  six  months  of  the  dictatordiip, 
another  had  to  be  nominated  in  his  stead.  The 
magister  equitum  was  subject  to  the  imperium  of 
the  dictator,  but  in  the  absence  of  his  superior  he 
became  his  representative,  and  exercised  the  same 
powen  as  the  dictator.  On  one  occasion,  shortly  be- 
fore legal  dictaton  ceased  to  be  appointed,  we  find 
an  instance  of  a  magister  equitum  being  invested 
with  an  imperium  equal  to  that  of  the  dictator,  so 
that  there  were  then  virtually  two  dictaton,  but 
this  is  expressly  mentioned  as  an  anomaly,  which 
had  never  occuired  before  (Polyb.  iii  103,  106). 
The  rank  which  the  magister  equitum  held  among 
the  other  Roman  magistrates  is  doubtful.  Nie- 
buhr  asserts  (voi  ii  pc  890)  ^  no  one  ever  sup- 
posed that  his  office  was  a  curule  one  ;**  and  if  he 
IS  right  in  supposing  that  the  consular  tribunate 
was  not  a  cunue  office^  his  view  is  supported  by 
the  account  in  Livy,  that  the  imperium  of  the 
magister  equitum  was  not  regarded  as  superior  to 
that  of  a  consular  tribune  (vi  89).  Cicero  on  the 
contniry  places  the  magister  equitum  on  a  par 
with  the  praetor  (jiU  L^,  iii  8) ;  and  after  the 
establishment  of  the  praetonhip,  it  seems  to  have 
been  considered  necessary  thai  the  penon  who 
was  to  be  nominated  magister  equitum  should 
previously  have  been  praetor,  just  as  the  dictator, 
according  to  the  old  law,  had  to  be  chosen  from  the 
consnlan  (Dion  C^ass.  xlii  21).    Accordingly,  we 
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find  at  a  later  time  that  the  magiater  equitum  had 
the  inaignia  of  a  praetor  (Dion  Cau.  zlil  27)* 
The  magister  equitum  was  originally,  as  his  name 
imports,  the  commander  of  the  candry,  while  the 
dictator  was  at  the  head  of  the  l^ons,  the  in- 
fantry (Liy.  iii.  27),  and  the  relation  between 
them  was  in  this  respect  similar  to  that  which 
snhsisted  between  the  king  and  the  tribnnns 
oelerom. 

Dictators  were  only  appointed  ao  long  as  the 
Romans  had  to  cany  on  wars  in  Italy.  A  solitaiy 
instance  occurs  in  the  first  Punic  war  of  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  dictator  for  the  purpose  of  canying 
on  war  out  of  Italy  (Liy.  J^nit.  19) ;  but  this  was 
never  repeated,  becwise,  as  has  been  already  re- 
marked, it  was  feared  that  so  great  a  power  might 
become  dangerous  at  a  distance  from  Rome.  But 
after  the  battle  of  Trasimene  in  B.C.  216,  when 
Rome  itself  was  threatened  by  Hannibal,  recourse 
was  again  had  to  a  dictator,  and  Q.  Fabius  Mazi- 
mus  was  appointed  to  the  office.  In  the  next 
year,  b.  a  216,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  M.  Ju- 
nius P^ra  was  also  nominated  dictator,  but  this 
was  the  last  time  of  the  appointment  of  a  dictator 
ni  gerundae  causa.  From  that  time  dictators 
were  frequently  appointed  for  holding  the  elections 
down  to  B.  a  202^  but  from  that  year  the  dictator- 
ship disappears  altogether.  After  a  lapse  of  120 
years,  SuUa  caused  hunself  to  be  appointed  dic- 
tator in  B.C.  82,  ft^MbUeas  cotuHieitdaB  eam$a 
(Yell.  Pat  il  28),  but  as  Niebuhr  remarks,  **  the 
title  was  a  mere  name,  without  any  ground  for 
such  a  use  in  the  ancient  constitution.**  Neither 
the  magistrate  (interrez)  who  nominated  him,  nor 
the  time  for  which  he  was  appointed,  nor  the  ex- 
tent nor  exercise  of  his  power,  was  in  accordance 
with  the  ancient  laws  and  precedents ;  and  the 
smne  was  the  ease  with  the  dictatorship  of  Caesar. 
Soon  after  Caesar*a  death  the  dictatorship  was 
alxdished  for  erer  by  a  lex  proposed  by  the  consul 
Antonius  (Cic  PkiL  I  1  ;  LiT.  EpU.  116 ;  Dion 
Cass.  xlir.  51).  The  title  indeed  was  offiwed  to 
Augustus,  but  he  resolutely  refused  it  in  conse- 
quence of  the  odium  attached  to  it  from  tiie  tyranny 
of  SuUa  when  dictator  (Suet  Aug.  52). 

During  the  time,  howerer,  that  the  dictatonhip 
was  in  abeyance,  a  substitute  was  invented  for  it, 
whenever  the  circumstances  of  the  republic  re- 
quired the  adoption  of  extraordinary  measures,  by 
Uie  senate  investing  the  consuls  with  dictatorial 
power.  This  was  done  by  the  well-known  formula, 
Vid&mi  or  dent  operam  eomtiUei,  m  amid  rapmbliea 
ddrimmUi  capiaL  (Comp.  SaU.  OiML  29.) 

(The  preceding  account  has  been  mostly  taken 
from  Becker,  Handbtuk  der  Romitekem  AUer- 
IftfisMr,  voL  ii  part  il  p^  150,  &c ;  oomp.  Niebuhr, 
HiH,  if  Rome^  vol  I  p.  562,  &c. ;  OSttlmg,  Cht- 
ckiAU  d«r  Romiaok,  SkusttMrftumw^  p.  279,  &c.) 

DICTY'NNIA  (airr^ia),  a  festival  with 
sacrifices,  celebrated  at  Cydonia  in  Crete,  in  honour 
of  Artemis,  sumamed  AdcrvrMi  or  Aurr^nwa, 
from  Sfrrvoir,  a  hunter*s  net.  (Diodor.  Sic  v.  76  ; 
compare  Stnbo  x.  p.  479  ;  Pausan.  ii.  80.  §8.) 
Particulars  respecting  its  celebration  an  not  knovm. 
Artemis  Adrrvrva  was  also  worshipped  at  Sparta 
(Pans,  iii  12.  §  7),  and  at  Ambiyius  in  Phods. 
(Pans.  X.  36.  §  3  ;  compare  the  ScboL  td  AfiOoflk, 
Ram,  1284,  Vetp,  357 ;  and  Mennhi8»  Ovta, 
c.  a)  [U  S.] 

DIES  (of  the  same  root  as  hi6%  and  d^  Butt- 
mamu  MjfthoL  il  p.  74).     The  name  dies  was  ap- 
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plied,  like  our  word  day,  to  the  time  during  whki^ 
according  to  the  notions  of  the  andents,  the  sun 
perfonned  his  coarse  round  the  earth,  and  this 
time  they  called  the  civil  day  (diet  dmHt^  in  Greek 
pvxHfupoy,  because  it  induded  both  night  and 
day.    SeeCeasorin. />iZ)MjVa(.23;  Plin.£r.iV: 
il  77,  79  ;  Varro,  De  Re  RmtL  i.  28  ;  Macrob.  SaL 
i.  3).     The  natural  day  (diet  natttralit)^  or  the 
time  firam  the  rising  to  &e  setting  of  the  sun,  was 
likewise  designated  by  the  name  diet.    The  civil 
day  began  with  the  Cheeks  at  the  setting  of  the 
sun.  and  with  the  Romans  at  midnight ;  with  the 
Babylonians  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  with  the 
Umbrians  at  midday.   (Idacrob.  L  e, ;  Gellius,  iii 
2.)    We  have  here  only  to  consider  the  natural 
day,  and  as  its  subdivisions  were  diiforent  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  not  always  the  same  among  the 
Greeks  as  among  the  Romans,  we  shall  oideavour 
to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  various  parts  into 
which  it  was  divided  by  the  Greeks  at  the  diffe- 
rent periods  of  their  history,  and  then  proceed  to 
consider  its  divisions  among  the  Romans,  to  whicJi 
will  be  subjoined  a  short  list  of  remarkable  days. 
At  the  tune  of  the  Homeric  poems,  the  natural 
day  was  divided  into  three  parts  (IL  xxL  11 IX 
The  first,  called  ^ifrr,  bc|gan  with  sunrise,  and  ooon- 
prehended  the  whole  space  of  time  diuinff  which 
light  seemed  to  be  increasing,  t.  e.  till  midday.  (IL 
viil  66,  ix.  84,  Od,  ix.  56L)    Some  andent  gram- 
marians  have  supposed  that  in  some  Justanres 
Homer  used  the  word  iiAs  for  the  whole  day,  hut 
Nitssch   (Ammerhu^em  xmt  Odf/ttee,  I  125)  haa 
shown  the   incorrectness  of  tlus   opinion.    The 
second  part  was  called  fi4aw  li/tap  or  midday,  dur- 
ing which  the  sun  was  thought  to  stand  stiU. 
(Hermias,  ad  PlaL  Phaedr,  p.  342.)    The  third 
part  bore  the  name  of  8c(\i|  or  MtAoK  ^fiap  (Od, 
xvil  606 ;  compare  Buttmann^  Lernhg,  il  n.  96X 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  increased  wanntii 
of  the  atmosphere.    The  last  part  of  the  3clXi|  wea 
sometimes  designated  by  the  words  worl  itnrtpop 
or  fiov\vr6s  (Od,  xvil  191,  7Z.  xri.  779).  Bendes 
these  three  great  divisions  no  othen  seem  to  have 
been  known  at  the  time  when  the  Homeric  poema 
were  composed.    The  chief  infonnation  respecting 
the  divisions  of  the  day  in  the  period  after  Homer, 
and  mine  espedally  the  divisions  made  by  the 
Athenians,  is  to  be  derived  from  Pollux  (Omom,  I 
68).     The  first  and  hut  of  the  dividons  made 
at  the  time  of  Homer  were  afterwards  subdivided 
into  two  parts.    The  earlier  part  of  the  morning 
was  teimed  wptd:  or  wpif  r^i  iifi4oas :  the  later, 
wKifSaidis  r^t  ieyopai^  or  wcpi  wK'iOowraif  ieyapi» 
(Herod,   iv.   181  ;    Xen.  Memorab,  I  1.   §  10, 
HeBem,  I  1.  §  30  ;   Dion  Chryaoet  OraL  IxviiX 
The  fUao¥  lifuip  of  Homer  was  afterwards  expres- 
sed by  lAwriitlifia^  itiiffw  ^ti^fos^  or  iMikni  ^infya^ 
and  comprehended,  as  before,  tiie  middle  of  the  day, 
when  the  sun  seemed  ndther  to  rise  nor  to  decline. 
ThA  two  parta  of  the  afternoon  were  called  ScUir 
«]p«t(y  or  vpt^  and  3e(Xi|  h^yi  or  ^<a  (Herod, 
vil  167,  viil  6  ;   Thucyd.  iii  74,  viil  26  ;  com- 
pare Libanius,  Bpid,  1084).    This  divinon  con- 
tinued to  be  obsenred  down  to  the  latest  period  of 
Gredan  histoiy,  though  another  more  accurate 
division,  and  more  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  com- 
mon life,  was  introduced  at  an  eariy  period ;  fiv 
Anaximander,  or  according  to  othen,  his  disciple 
Anaximenes,  is  said  to  have  made  the  Greeks  ac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  the  Babylonian  chrowh 
meter  or  sun-dial  (called  it6\n  w  iifokirpaif^ 
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•oniedmef  with  the  onthet  VKu9i^puc^  or  ^kim- 
fiMpaif)  hf  mmaa  of  which  the  nataial  da j  wBt 
dirided  into  twelve  equal  epaoei  of  time.  (Herod, 
y.  109  ;  Diog.  LaSrt.  a  1.  3  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  a  6. 
78  ;  Suidaiy  s,  v.  *AMaHfuvf9pos,)  Theae  ipaces 
were,  of  coone,  lonser  or  shorter  according  to  the 
Tariooi  leaaoni  of  the  year.  The  name  hoon 
(«pai\  howerer,  did  not  come  into  general  uie  till 
a  very  late  period,  and  the  difference  between 
natural  and  equinoctial  boon  waa  firrt  observed  by 
the  Aleiandrme  astronomen. 

During  the  early  ages  of  the  history  of  Rome, 
when  artificial  means  of  dividing  time  were  ^et 
unknown,  the  natural  phenomena  of  inaeaamg 
light  and  darkuftis  formed  with  the  Romans,  aa 
with  the  Oreeka,  the  atandard  of  diviaion,  as  we 
see  from  the  vague  expresaiona  in  Cenaorinua  (Jh 
Die  Not  24\  Pliny  atatea  {H.  N.  viL  60)  that 
m  the  Twelve  Tablea  only  the  riaing  and  the 
settiitt  of  the  aun  were  mentioned  aa  the  two 
porta  mto  which  the  day  waa  then  divided,  but  from 
Cenaorinua  (/.  o.)  and  GeQina  (zvii  2)  we  learn 
that  midday  (meridiu)  waa  alao  mentioned.  Varro 
{Db  Luiff.  Zat  vi.  4,  £,  ed.  MOller ;  and  laidor. 
Ori^  V.  30  and  31)  likewiae  diatinguiahed  three 
parts  of  the  day,  via.,  matie^  meridui^  and  tmpnma^ 
adl.  tmnpntaif  after  which  no  aaaembly  coold  be 
held  in  the  forum.  The  lex  Plaetoria  prescribed 
tbat  a  herald  should  proclaim  the  siqirema  in  the 
comitium,  that  the  people  might  know  that  their 
meeting  was  to  be  adjourned.  But  the  division  of 
the  day  most  generally  obaerved  by  the  Romana, 
waa  that  into  lempm  antemeridiemmH  and  pomeri- 
rfiVuMim,  the  meridm  itaelf  being  only  conaidered 
aa  a  point  at  which  the  one  ended  and  the  other 
commenced.  But  as  it  was  of  importanoe  that  this 
moment  should  be  known,  an  especial  officer 
[AocsNSUs]  was  appointed,  who  proclaimed  the 
time  of  midday,  when  from  the  curia  he  saw  the 
sun  standing  between  the  rostra  and  the  graeco- 
Btasis.  The  division  of  the  day  into  twelve  equal 
spaces,  which,  here  as  in  Greece,  were  shorter  in 
winter  than  in  summer,  was  adopted  at  the  time 
when  artificial  means  of  measuring  time  were  in- 
troduced among  the  Romans  fi»m  Greece.  This 
was  about  the  year  a  c.  291,  when  L.  Paniriua 
Cursor,  befi>re  the  war  with  pTirhus,  brougnt  to 
Rome  an  instrument  called  solarium  horolq^um, 
or  simply  solarium.  (Plant  egjK  Geliium^  iii  3. 
§  5  ;  Plin.  H.  AT.  viL  60.)  But  as  the  sohtfium 
had  been  made  for  a  different  latitiuic.  it  showed 
the  time  at  Rome  very  incorrectly.  (Plin.  L  o.) 
Scipio  Nasica,  therefore,  erected  in  b.  c.  159  a 
public  depsydra,  which  indicated  the  hours  of  the 
night  as  well  as  of  the  day.  (Censorin.  c.  23.) 
Before  the  erection  of  a  clepsydra  it  was  cus- 
tontary  for  one  of  the  subordmate  officers  of  the 
Msetor  to  proclaim  the  third,  sixth,  and  ninth 
hoars  ;  which  shows  that  the  day  was,  like  the 
night,  divided  into  four  parts,  each  consisting  of 
three  hours.  See  Dissen's  treatise,  De  Partibiu 
Nodis  et  Did  ev  DioitumUmt  Vdenan^  in  his 
KImm  LaimmMshe  und  DmtttAe  Sckriften^  pp.  130, 
150.    Compan  the  article  Horologidm. 

All  the  iajB  of  the  year  were,  according  to  dif- 
ferent points  of  view,  divided  by  the  Romans  into 
different  riassra  For  the  purpose  of  the  admini- 
stimtioii  of  justice,  and  holding  aasembliea  of  the 
people,  all  the  days  were  divided  into  dist  futi 

DiJM  FASTI  were  the  days  on  which  the  praetor 
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waa  allowed  to  administer  justice  in  the  pdUie 
courts  ;  they  derived  their  name  frt>m  fauri  (JoiH 
tria  verba;  doy  dioo^  otUaoo,  Ovid,  FtuL i  45,  ftc. ; 
Varro,  De  Ling.  LaL  vi  29,  30.  ed.  MUller  ;  Ma- 
crob.  Sal,  L  16).  On  some  of  the  dies  fiuti  oomitia 
could  be  held,  but  not  oo  alL  (Cicero^ /wo  &«<.  15, 
with  the  note  of  Manutius.)  Dies  might  be  &sti 
in  three  different  ways :  1.  dieMfaatipropriB  et  Mi 
or  simply  tUetfauU^  were  days  on  which  the  prae- 
tor used  to  hold  his  courts,  and  could  do  so  at  all 
honn.  They  were  marked  in  the  Roman  calendar 
by  the  letter  F,  and  their  number  in  the  course  of 
the  year  was  38  (Niebuhr,  Hid.  <f  Rome^  iii. 
p.  314)  ;  2.  diet  proprit  md  nom  toH/adi^  or  dua 
M^srcut,  days  on  which  the  praetor  might  hold  his 
courts,  but  not  at  all  hours,  so  that  sometimes  one 
half  of  such  a  day  was  fiutas,  while  the  other  half 
was  nefitftos.  Their  number  was  65  in  the  year, 
and  they  were  marked  in  the  calendar  by  the  signs 
Fp»/a«tef pmno,  Np  ^nrfaahu  prima.  En  «-««• 
cbterdMws=  imUniwa,  Q.  Rex  C.  T^^ijtumdo  Rm 
eomdia  fitgO,  or  quemdo  Bern  eomitiavii  fm^ 
Q.  St  DfwoiMfMfe  itertM  deArtwr;  3.  din 
MM  propria  ma  oata  Jaati^  or  days  which  were 
not  fiuti  properly  spe^inff,  but  became  fasti  ac- 
cidentally ;  a  dies  comitiiuis,  for  instance,  might 
become  frstns,  if  either  during  its  whole  course,  or 
durinff  a  part  of  it,  no  comitia  were  held,  so  that  it 
accoramgiy  became  either  a  dies  fiutus  totus,  or 
fitttus  ex  parte.  (Macrob.  Sat  L  16  ;  Varro,  De 
Ling,  LaL  L  o.) 

Diss  nbfasti  were  days  on  which  neither 
courts  of  justice  nor  comitia  were  allowed  to  be 
held,  and  which  were  dedicated  to  other  purposes. 
(VaiTO,  L  e,)  According  to  the  ancient  legends 
ihey  were  said  to  have  bieen  fixed  by  Numa  Poro- 
pilius.  (Jiiv.L  19.)  From  the  remarks  made  above 
it  will  be  understood  that  one  part  of  a  day  might 
be  fiwtns  while  another  was  nefiistus.  (Ovid.  Fa$t, 
i.  50.)  The  mmdinae,  which  had  originally  been 
dies  fiisti  for  the  plebeians,  had  been  made  nefiurti 
at  the  time  when  the  twelvemonths-year  was  in- 
troduced ;  but  in  B.  c.  286  they  were  again  made 
frsti  by  a  law  of  Q.  Hortensius.  (Macrob.  Sat.  i. 
16.)  The  term  dies  ne&sti,  which  originally  had 
nothing  to  do  with  religion,  but  simply  indicated 
days  on  which  no  courts  were  to  be  held,  was  in 
subsequent  times  implied  to  religious  days  in  ge- 
neral, aa  diea  nefaati  were  mostly  dedicated  to  m 
worship  of  the  gods.     (Gellius,  iv.  9,  v.  17.) 

In  a  religious  point  of  view  all  days  of  the  year 
were  either  diea /edit  or  diet  pn^eaU^  or  diet  tnter* 
cm.  According  to  the  definition  given  by  Macro- 
bius,  dies  festi  were  dedicated  to  the  gods,  and 
spent  with  sacrifices,  repasts,  games,  and  other 
solemnities  ;  dies  profesti  belonged  to  men  for  the 
administration  of  their  private  and  public  affiurs. 
They  were  either  diet/cuH,  or  eomiHalet,  or  eom- 
permditd^  or  atadf  or  prodialea.  Diea  interoisi 
were  common  between  gods  and  men,  that  is, 
partly  devoted  to  the  woiahip  of  the  gods,  partly 
to  the  transaction  of  ordinary  business. 

We  have  lastly  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  some 
of  the  subdivisions  of  the  dies  profesti,  which  are 
likewise  defined  by  Macrobius.  Diet  oomitialet 
were  days  on  which  comitia  were  held  ;  their  num- 
ber was  184  in  a  year.  Diet  oomperendim  were 
days  to  which  any  action  was  allowed  to  be  trans- 
flBrred  {qmXmt  vadimomum  liad  dicere.  Gains,  iv. 
§  15).  Diet  atad  were  days  set  apart  for  causes 
between  Roman  citizens  and  foreSgners  (9M  jadiak 
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eauu  cum  puregrinia  tntdtuuntur).  Dies  proefitdei 
were  all  days  on  which  religion  did  not  forbid  to 
oommence  a  war  ;  a  list  of  days  and  festivals  on 
which  it  was  contrary  to  religion  to  conmienoe  a 
war  is  giren  by  Macrobiiu.  See  also  Festus,  g.  t. 
Compare  Manatius,  De  Vetemm  Dientm  Ratkme^ 
and  the  article  Calbnuarium.  [L.  S.] 

DIFFAREATIO.    [Divortium.] 

DIOESTA.    [Pandsctab.] 

DIOITA'LIA.    [Manica.] 

DI'GITUS.    [Pbs.] 

DIIPOLEIA  {tu*6kua\  also  called  AcirtfXcia 
or  Anr^AiOya  very  ancient  festival  celebrated  evexr 
year  on  the  acropolis  of  Athens  in  hononr  of  Zeus, 
sumamed  IloXim.  (I^aus.  L  14.  §  4  ;  comp.  Anti- 
phon,  120.  10.)      Saidas  and  the  Scholiast  on 
Aristophanes  {Ptus^  410)  are  mistaken  in  believing 
that  the  Diipolia  were  the  same  festival  as  the 
Diasia.     It  was  held  on  the  14th  of  Scinophorion. 
The  manner  in  which  the  sacrifice  of  an  oz  was 
offered  on  this  occasion,  and  the  origin  of  the  rite, 
are  described  by  Porphyrins  (D»  AhttUunt,  ii. 
§  29),  with  whose  acoonnt  may  be  compared  the 
fragmentary  descriptions  of  Pausanias  (i.  28. 1 1 1) 
and  Aelian  (F.  H,  viil  S).   The  Athenians  placed 
barley  mixed  with  wheat  upon  the  altar  of  Zeus 
and  left  it  unguarded  ;  the  ox  destXDed  to  be  sacri- 
ficed  was  then  allowed  to  go  and  take  of  the  seeds. 
One  of  the  priests,  who  bore  the  name  of  fittv^vm 
(whence  the  festival  was  sometimes  called  /9ov« 
^i'm),  at  seeing  the  ox  eating,  snatched  the  axe, 
killed  the  ox,  and  ran  away.    The  others,  as  if 
not  knowing  who  had  killed  the  animal,  made  in- 
quiries, and  at  last  also  summoned  the  axe,  which 
was  in  the  end  declared  guilty  of  having  committed 
the  murder.    This  custom  is  said  to  have  arisen 
horn  the  following  circumstance :  —  In  the  reign 
of  Erechtheus,  at  the  celebration  of  the  Dionysia, 
or,  accordingto  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Mi6. 
972),  at  the  diipolia,  an  ox  ate  the  cakes  offsred 
to  the  god,  and  one   Baulon   or  Thaulon,   or, 
according  to   others,   the  jSov^rof,   killed  the 
ox  with   an   axe   and   fled   firom   his   country. 
The  murderer  having  thus  escaped,  the  axe  was 
declared   guilty,  and   the  rite  observed  at  the 
diipolia  was  performed  in  commemoration  of  that 
event     (Compare  Snidas  and  Hesych.  t.  «.  i9ou- 
^¥ia.)     This  legend  of  the  origin  of  the  diipolia 
manifestly  leads  us  back  to  a  time  when  it  had  not 
yet  become  customary  to  offer  animal  sacrifices  to 
the   gods,  but  merely  the   fruits  of  the  eartL 
Porphyrias  also  infbrms  us  that  three  Athenian 
families  had  their  especial  (probably  hereditary) 
functions  to  perform  at  this  festival.     Members  of 
the  one  drove  the  ox  to  the  altar,  and  were  thence 
called  KtrrpiiJku  :  another  fiunily,  descended  from 
Baulon   and  called   the  /Sovrdroi,  knocked  the 
victim  down  ;  and  a  third,  designated  by  the  name 
of  SeuTfwf,  kOled  it.     (Compare  Creuaer^  MytkoL 
md  Symbol,  i.  p.  172,  iv.  p.  122,  &c)     [L.  §.] 

DIMACHAE  (9tfiAxai\  Macedonian  horse- 
soldiers,  who  also  fought  on  foot  when  occasion 
required.  Their  armour  was  heavier  than  that  of 
the  ordinary  horse-soldiers,  and  lighter  than  that 
of  the  regular  heavy-armed  foot  A  servant  ac- 
companied each  soldier  in  order  to  take  care  of  his 
horso  when  he  alighted  to  fight  on  foot  This 
species  of  troops  is  said  to  have  been  first  intro- 
duced by  Alexander  the  Great  (Pollux,  i  132 ; 
Curtius,  V.  18.) 
DIMACHERI.    [Glapiatobm.] 
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DIMENSUM.  [Sbrvvs.] 
DIMINU'TIO  CATITIS.  [Caput.] 
DIO'BOLOS.  [Drachma.] 
DIOCLEI A  (Si^ffXf m),  a  foitival  oelebmled  by 
the  Megarians  in  hononr  of  an  ancient  Atheniai 
hero,  Diodes,  around  whose  grave  yonng  man  as- 
sembled on  the  occasion,  and  amused  themselves 
with  gymnastic  and  other  contests.  We  read  thai 
he  who  gave  the  sweetest  kiss  obtained  the  prise, 
oonsisting  of  a  garland  of  floweia.  (Theocrit 
IdylL  xii.  27,  ftc.)  The  Scholiast  on  Theocritus 
(/.  c.)  rdaSes  the  origm  of  this  festival  as  fol- 
lows:—  Dioeles,  an  Athenian  exile,  fled  to  Me- 
gan, where  he  found  a  youth  with  whom  he  £eU 
hi  love.  In  some  battle,  while  protecting  the 
object  of  his  love  with  his  shield,  he  was  slain. 
The  Megarians  honoured  the  gaUant  lover  with  a 
tomb,  nused  him  to  the  rank  of  a  hero,  and  in 
commemoration  of  his  fiuthful  attachment,  insti- 
tuted the  festival  of  the  Diocleia.  See  BSddi,  ad 
Find,  (Xymp.  vii  157.  p.  176,  and  the  Scholiast, 
ad  Aridcpk,  Aeham.  780,  where  a  M^gariaa 
swears  by  Dioeles,  from  which  we  may  infor  that 
he  was  held  in  great  honour  by  the  Megarians. 
(Compare  Welcker^to  Si^opho^  p.  89,  and  ad 
TWikp.  79.)  [L.S.] 

DIONY'SIA  (Aioy^m),  festivals  celebrated 
in  various  parts  of  Greece  in  honour  of  Dionytoa. 
We  have  to  consider  under  this  head  several 
festivals  of  the  same  deity,  although  some  of  them 
bon  different  names ;  for  ha«,  as  in  other  casea, 
the  name  of  the  festival  was  sometimes  derived 
from  that  of  the  god,  sometimes  from  the  place 
where  it  was  celeltfated,  and  sometimes  from  some 
particular  circumstance  connected  with  its  celebra- 
tion. We  shall,  however,  direct  our  attention 
chiefly  to  the  Attic  festivals  of  Dionysos,  as,  on 
account  of  their  intimate  connection  with  the 
origin  and  the  development  of  dramatic  literatore, 
they  are  of  greater  importance  to  us  than  any  other 
ancient  festival 

The  general  character  of  the  festivals  of  Dio- 
nysus was  extravagant  merriment  and  enthusiastie 
j^,  which  manifested  themselves  in  various  ways. 
The  import  of  some  of  the  apnanntly  unmsi 
and  absurd  practices  in  which  tne  Greeks  indt 
during  the  celebration  of  the  Dionysia,  has  been 
weU  exphuned  by  MttDer  (HitL  of  the  Lii.  of  Am. 
Greece,  i.  n.  289) :  —  **  The  intense  desire  felt  by 
evexy  worshipper  of  Dionysus  to  fight,  to  oonqnez^ 
to  suffer  in  common  with  him,  made  them  r^aid 
the  subordinate  beings  (satyrs,  panes,  and  ujrmphs^ 
by  whom  the  sod  niinself  was  raxronnded,  and 
through  whom  life  seemed  to  pass  firom  him  into 
rotation,  and  branch  off  into  a  variety  of  beaati- 
ftil  or  grotesque  forms),  who  were  ever  present  to 
the  fency  of  the  Greeks,  as  a  convenient  step  by 
which  ti^ey  could  approach  more  nearly  to  the 
presence  of  their  divinity.  The  customs  so  preva- 
lent at  the  festivds  of  Dionysus,  of  taking  tib  dis- 
guise of  satyrs,  doubtless  originated  in  thu  feelings 
and  not  in  the  mere  desire  of  concealing  exoesns 
under  the  disguise  of  a  mask,  otherwise  so  serious 
and  pathetic  a  spectacle  as  tragedy  eottld  never 
have  oriffinated  in  the  choruses  of  these  satyrs. 
The  desire  of  escapmg  firom  self  into  something 
new  and  strange,  of  living  in  an  imi^inary  world, 
breaks  forth  in  a  thousand  instances  in  these 
festivals  of  Dionysus.  It  is  seen  in  the  colnuring 
the  body  with  plaster,  soot,  vermiUon,  and  dif> 
ferent  sorts  of  green  and  red  juioes  of  plants,  wear* 
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ia^  gMlf  and  deer  skins  round  the  loins,  eoTeriAg 
the  fhoe  with  brge  leaves  of  different  plants ;  and, 
kstly,  in  tiie  wearing  masks  of  wood,  bark,  and 
other  materials,  and  of  a  complete  oostome  b(doBg>- 
ing  to  the  character.**  Dronkeoness,  and  t£s 
boisterous  music  of  Antes,  cymbals,  and  drums, 
were  likewise  common  to  all  Dionysiae  festivals. 
In  the  processions  called  d(<voi  (from  df<a^), 
with  which  they  were  odebiated,  women  also  to«k 
part  in  the  disgoise  of  Baochae,  Lenae,  Thyades, 
Naiades,  Nymphs,  dtc,  adorned  with  garlands  of 
ivy,  and  besiring  the  thyiaas  in  their  hands  (hence 
the  god  was  sometimes  called  Bn^fu>f^\  so 
that  the  whole  train  repreaented  a  popnlatian  in- 
spired, and  actuated  by  the  powerful  presence  of 
the  god.  The  chomsso  song  on  the  occasion  were 
call^  dithyzmbs,  and  were  hTrnns  addxtssed  to 
the  god  in  the  finest  metres  aai  with  the  boldest 
imageiy,  in  which  his  exploitB  and  achievements 
were  aztolled.  [Cbobu&]  The  phallus,  the 
symbol  of  the  fertility  of  nalun^  was  also  earned 
m  thMe  processions  (Pint  JM  CtmtL  DinU.  ^ 
527,  D  ;  Azistoph.  Aeham,  229,  with  the  SchoL  ; 
Herod,  ii  49),  and  men  disguised  as  women, 
called  20^if«\Aoi  (Hesych.  «.  «. ;  Athen.  ziv.  p. 
S22),  followed  the  phallus.  A  woman  called 
Aiaws^pof  carried  the  AiicMy,  a  long  basket  con- 
tainii^  the  imi^  of  the  god.  Maidens  of  noUe 
birth  (juatnf6p9i)  used  to  cany  %i  in  baskets, 
which  wens  sometimes  of  gold,  and  to  wear  gar- 
lands of  %i  round  their  nedcs.  (Arittoph.  Atkam* 
I  c ;  Lynstr.  647  ;  Natal  Com.  v.  13.)  The  in- 
dnlgenee  in  drinking  was  considered  bjy  the  Greeks 
as  a  duty  of  jpatitade  which  they  owed  to  the 
giver  of  the  vine ;  henoe  in  some  places  it  was 
thought  a  crime  to  remain  sober  at  the  Dionyaia. 
(Lucian,  De  Oabmm,  16.) 

The  Attic  fiestivals  of  Dionysus  were  four  in 
number:  the  Ator^ia  aor^  Alrpo^'>  or  the  rund 
DionTBia,  the  A^roio,  the  'AyOcor^pia,  and  the 
Aiervria  hf  Agrtu  Afier  Rnhnken  (Auetur.  ad 
ffe^ok.  vol  i.  p.  199)  and  Spaldmg  (AbktmdL 
<Ur  BerL  Acad,  von  1804—1811,  p,  70,  Ac.)  had 
dechued  theAnthesteriaand  theLenaeatobeonly 
two  names  for  one  and  the  same  festival,  it  was 
generally  taken  fer  granted  that  there  could  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  real  identity  of  the  two,  until  in 
1817,  A.  B5ckh  read  a  paper  to  the  Beriin 
Academy  (  Foai  UmtenekMe  der  AUuoken  Zaioswr, 
Amikedtrim  and  Duidl,  Dim^nm^  published  in 
1SI9,  in  the  Abimdi.  d.  BerL  Aead,),  in  which 
he  established  by  the  'strongest  aigunents  the 
difference  between  the  Lenaea  and  Anthesteria, 
An  abridgment  of  Bockh^  ^Mayt  containing  all 
that  is  ncicpssaty  to  form  a  dear  idea  of  the  whole 
question,  is  given  in  the  Philolcgical  Museum, 
voL  iL  p.  273,  Ac.  A  writer  in  the  Ckt$tioal  Mm- 
aoMn,  Th.  Dyer  (vol  iv.  p^  70,  &&),  has  since 
endeavoured  to  support  Rnhnken'k  view  with  some 
new  arguments.  The  season  of  the  year  sacred 
to  Dionysus  was  during  the  months  nearest  to  the 
shortest  day  (Pint  De  El  ap.  Delfk.  9),  and  the 
Attic  festivals  were  accordingly  celebmted  in  the 
Poseideon,  Gamelion  (the  Lenaeon  of  the  lonians), 
Attthestcrion,  and  Elsnhebolion. 

The  AiMf^M  mrr^  iypoOt^  or  fujcpd,  the  rural  or 
lesser  Dionysia,  a  vintage  festival,  were  cdehrated 
in  the  various  domes  of  Attica  in  the  month  of 
Poseideon,  and  were  under  the  superintendenoe  of 
the  aarend  local  magistrates,  the  demaichs.  This 
waa  dottbdeas  the  BMst  ancient  of  all,  and  was 
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held  with  the  highest  degree  of  merriment  and 
fi»edam ;  even  slaves  enjoyed  fell  liberty  dming 
its  celebiation,  and  their  boisterous  shouts  on  the 
occasion  were  almost  mtolemble.  It  is  here  that 
we  have  to  seek  for  the  origin  of  comedy,  in  the 
jests  and  the  seairilons  abiue  which  the  peasants 
vented  upon  the  bystanders  fitmi  a  wugon  in 
which  they  rode  about  («t4^r  ^'  ^ai^jir). 
Aristophanes  (Veep,  620  and  1479)  calls  the  comic 
poets  rpiry^i,  lee-aingeia ;  and  comedy,  rpuy^pSla, 
lee^soi^  {Aekam.  464,  834 ;  Athen.  iL  p.  40) ; 
firom  the  custom  of  smearing  the  fece  with  lees  of 
wine,  in  which  the  meny  country  people  indulged 
at  the  vintage^  The  Ascolia  and  other  amuse- 
ments, which  were  afterwards  introduced  into  the 
city,  seem  also  originally  to  have  been  peculiar  to 
the  rural  Dionysia.  The  Dionysia  in  the  Peiraeens, 
•e  well  as  those  of  the  other  demea  of  Attica,  be* 
lonaed  to  the  lesser  Dionysia,  as  is  acknowledged 
both  by  SpaUUng  and  Bdckh.  Those  in  the 
Peiraeeus  were  oelebnited  with  as  much  splendour 
as  those  in  the  city  ;  for  we  read  of  a  procession,  of 
the  perfoimanee  of  comedies  and  tngedies,  which 
at  first  may  have  beoi  new  as  well  as  old  pieces  s 
bat  when  the  drama  had  attained  a  regular  form, 
only  old  pieces  were  represented  at  the  mial 
Dionysia.  Their  Ubcaal  and  democratioal  chametar 
seems  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  oppositicn 
which  these  festivals  met  with,  when,  in  the  time 
of  Peisistmtas,  Thsspis  attempted  to  introduce  the 
rural  amusements  of  the  Dionysia  into  the  city  ol 
Athens.  (Pint  Sol.  c  29,  30  ;  Diog.  Lalfrt  SoL 
c.  1 1.)  That  in  other  d|aces,  also^  the  intiodue- 
tion  of  the  wonhq>  of  Dionysus  met  with  mat 
opposition,  must  be  infured  from  the  legends  of 
Onchomenos,  Thebes,  Aigos,  Ephesus.  and  other 
placssL  Something  similar  seems  to  be  implied  in 
the  account  of  the  restoration  of  tagic  choruses  to 
Dionysus  at  Sicgron.  (Hand.  v.  67.) 

The  second  festiviU,  the  Xaaasa  (feon  Aiprdt, 
the  wine-press,  from  which  also  the  month  of 
Oamelion  was  called  br  the  lonians  LenaeonX  was 
cdebrated  in  the  month  of  Garadion ;  the  place  of 
its  cdebration  waa  the  ancient  temole  of  Dionysus 
Limnaeus  (from  X^^<^,  as  the  district  was  ori- 
ginally a  swampy  whence  the  god  was  also  called 
X<ftMtyei^s).  This  temple,  the  Lenaeon,  was 
situate  souUi  of  the  theatre  of  Dionysus,  and  dose 
by  it  (SchoL  ad  ArutopL  Ran,  480.)  The 
Lenaea  were  celebrated  with  a  procession  and 
scenic  contests  in  tragedy  and  comedy.  (Demosth. 
0.  Mid,  p.  517.)  The  procession  probably  went 
to  the  Lenaeon,  where  a  ffoat  {rpdyos,  hence  the 
chorus  and  tragedy  which  arose  out  of  it  were 
called  rpoyuchs  X^'»  *^^  rperjf^ia)  waa  sacri- 
ficed, and  a  chcnia  standing  areund  the  altar  saqg 
the  dithyxambic  ode  to  the  god.  As  Uie  dithyramb 
was  the  element  out  of  which,  by  the  introduction 
of  an  actor,  tragedy  arose  [Chokus],  it  is  natural 
that,  in  the  scenic  contests  of  this  festival,  tragedy 
should  have  preceded  comedy,  as  we  see  from  the 
important  documents  in  Demosthenes.  (jL  c)  The 
poet  who  wished  his  play  to  be  brought  out  at  the 
lionaea  applied  to  the  second  arehon,  who  had  the 
superintendence  of  this  festival  as  well  as  the 
Anthesteria,  and  who  gave  him  the  chorus  if  the 
piece  was  thought  to  deserve  it 

The  third  Dionysiae  festival,  the  iiartsifcrfa, 
was  celebrated  on  the  12th  of  the  mondi  of 
Antheaterion  (Thucyd.  ii.  16)  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
second  day  fell  on  the  12th,  for  it  ksled  thna 
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dftyi,  and  the  fint  fell  on  the  11th  (Snidaa,  n. «. 
Xo^f)»  and  the  third  on  the  18th  (Philoch.  op. 
SMam^  «.  V.  X^poi).  The  Moond  aichon  super- 
intended the  eelebntion  of  the  Antheiteria,  and 
diitributed  the  priiet  among  the  Tieton  in  the 
Tarious  gamea  which  were  cairied  on  daring  the 
season.  (Aristoph.  Aekarm,  lUS,  with  the  Sdiol.) 
The  first  day  was  called  mBoiyla:  the  second, 
X^cf :  and  the  third,  X^P^^  (Haipocnt  and 
Suidas,  i,  V, ;  SchoL  ad  Arutipk.  Am.  219 ; 
Athen.  z.  p.  437,  vii  p.  276,  and  ir.  129.)  The 
fint  day  derired  its  name  from  the  opening  of  the 
casks  to  taste  the  wine  of  the  preceding  year ;  the 
second  firom  x^^y,  the  cup,  and  seems  to  haTO  been 
the  day  dcToted  to  drinkuw.  The  ascolia  seem  to 
hare  been  |dayed  on  this  m.  [AaooLiA.]  We 
read  in  Suidas  (s. «.  *Aric6s)  d  another  sunilar 
amusement  peculiar  to  this  day.  The  drinker 
placed  himself  upon  a  bag  filled  with  air,  trumpets 
were  sounded,  and  he  who  emptied  his  cup 
quickest,  or  drank  most,  received  as  his  prise  a 
leather  bag  filled  with  wine,  and  a  garland,  or,  ac- 
cording to  Aelian  (Fl  ^.  ii  41),  a  golden  crown. 
(Aristoph.  Aekant,  94S,  with  the  SchoL)  The 
K^faos  4^*  h/ao^mv  also  took  place  on  this  day, 
and  the  jests  and  abuse  which  persons  poured 
forth  OD  this  occasion  were  doubtless  an  imitation 
of  the  amusements  customary  at  the  rural  Dionysia. 
Athenaeus  (x.  p^  487)  says  that  it  was  customary 
on  the  day  of  the  Cho£s  to  send  to  the  sophists 
their  salaries  and  presently  that  they  too  might 
enjoy  themsdves  with  their  friends.  The  third 
day  bad  its  name  firam  x^P^'f  *  V^  >•  <»  this 
day  persons  offned  pots  with  flowers,  seeds,  or 
cook^  vegetables,  as  a  sacrifice  to  Dionysus  and 
Hermes  Chthonius.  (SchoL  ad  Aridoph,  Acham, 
1009  i  Suidas,  a  «.  X^^oi.)  With  this  sacrifice 
were  connected  the  Aydrtr  xbrpivoi  mentioned 
by  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Aoa.  220),  in 
which  the  seoond  archon  distributed  the  prises. 
Slaves  were  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  general 
rejoicings  of  the  Anthesteria ;  but  at  the  dose  of 
the  day,  they  were  sent  home  with  the  words 
;^iJMt{c,  KcifMs.  o^K  fr^  'Aj^cot^^io.  (Hesych.  «.  v. 
%6paCt ;  Produs,  ad  Huiod.  Op,  et  Din.) 

It  is  uncertain  whether  dnmas  were 'performed 
at  the  Anthesteria ;  but  BQckh  supposes  that  co- 
medies were  represented,  and  that  trsgedies  which 
were  to  be  brought  out  at  the  neat  Dionysia 
were  perhaps  rehearsed  at  the  Anuiesteria.  The 
mysteries  connected  with  the  cdebration  of  the 
Anthesteria  were  hdd  at  night,  in  the  ancient 
temple  hf  Aifu^ais,  which  was  opened  only  once 
a  year,  on  the  12th  of  Anthesterion.  They  were 
likewise  under  the  superintendence  of  the  second 
archon  and  a  certain  number  of  hrtfitKtiroL  He 
appointed  fourteoi  priestesses,  called  ytpa^Md  or 
y9papal,  the  venerd)le,  who  conducted  the  cere- 
monies with  the  assistance  of  one  other  priestess. 
(Pollux,  viii.  9.)  The  wife  of  the  second  archon 
(fiaaiXjo'ffa)  oflfared  a  mysterious  sacrifice  for  the 
weUue  of  ihe  dty ;  she  was  betrothed  to  the  god 
in  a  secret  solemnity,  and  also  tendered  the  oath 
to  the  geraerae,  which,  according  to  Demosthenes 
(e.  Ntaar,  p.  1871.  22),  ran  thus :  — **  I  am  pure 
and  unspotted  by  any  thing  that  pollutes,  and  have 
never  had  intercourM  with  man.  I  will  sdemnise 
the  Theqgnia  and  lobakcheia  at  their  proper  time, 
according  to  the  kws  of  my  ancestors.**  The  ad- 
mission to  the  mysteries,  from  which  men  were 
eachided,  took  place  alter  especial  preparations, 
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which  seem  to  have  consiited  in  pnificadou  hf 
air,  water,  or  fire.  (Serv.  ad  Am.  vL  740  ;  Paaa. 
iz.  20.  §  4  ;  Liv.  xzzix.  18.)  The  initiated  per- 
sons  wore  skins  of  fiiwns,  and  sometimes  those  of 
panthers.  Instead  of  ivy,  which  was  worn  in  the 
public  part  of  the  Dionysia,  the  mystae  wore 
myrtle.  (SchoL  ad  Ariiopk.  Ran.  880.)  The 
saicrifice  offered  to  the  god  in  these  mysteries  con- 
sisted of  a  sow,  the  asud  sacrifice  of  Demeter,  and 
in  some  places  of  a  cow  with  call  It  is  mae 
than  probable  that  the  history  of  Dionysus  was 
symbolically  represented  in  these  mysteries,  as  the 
history  of  Demeter  was  acted  in  tliose  of  Elensisy 
which  were  in  some  respects  connected  with  the 
former.   (SchoL  ad  Ariaipk.  Rem.  848.) 

The  fimrth  Attic  festival  of  Dionvsus,  Aioi^ia 
4p  &rrci,  iurruA  or  /MydXo,  was  celebrated  about 
the  12th  of  the  month  of  Eb^hebolion  (Aesch. 
e.  CHenpk,  p,  68)  ;  but  we  do  not  know  whether 
they  Issted  more  than  one  day  or  not.  The  order 
in  which  the  solemnities  took  place  was,  according 
to  the  document  in  Demosthenes,  as  follows :  — 
The  gnat  public  procesnon,  the  chorus  of  boys, 
the  iMftos  [Chords],  comedy,  and,  lastly,  tragedy. 
We  possess  in  Athenaeus  (v.  p.  197, 199)  the  de- 
scription of  a  sreat  Bacchic  procesnon,  hdd  at 
Alexandria  in  tne  re^  of  Ptolemaeus  Philadd- 
phus,  bom  which  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the 
great  Attic  procesnon.  It  seems  to  have  been 
costomary  to  represent  the  god  by  a  man  in  this 
procession.  Plutarch  (Nie.  3\  at  least,  rdatea 
that  on  one  occasion  a  beautiful  dave  of  Nidaa 
represented  Dionysus  (eompare  Athen.  v.  pi  200). 
A  ridiculous  imitation  of  a  Bacchic  procettion  is 
described  in  Aristophanes  (JSodst.  759,  &c).  Of 
the  dramas  which  were  performed  at  the  great 
Dionysia,  the  trsgedies  at  least  were  generally 
new  pieces ;  repetitions  do  not,  however,  seem  te 
have  been  exduded  firam  any  Dionysiac  festivaL 
The  fint  archon  had  the  superintendence^  and 
gave  the  chorus  to  the  dramatic  poet  who  wished 
to  bring  out  his  piece  at  this  festivaL  The  prise 
awarded  to  the  dramatist  for  the  best  play  con- 
sisted of  a  crown,  and  his  name  was  prodaimed 
in  the  theatre  of  Dionysus.  (Demosth.  Db  Chrom. 
p.  267.)  Strangers  were  prohibited  from  taking 
part  in  the  choruses  of  boys.  During  this  ana 
some  other  of  the  great  Attic  festivals,  prisonen 
were  set  free,  and  nobody  was  allowed  to  seise 
the  goods  of  a  debtor ;  but  a  war  was  not  inters 
rupted  by  its  celebration.  (Demosth.  e.  Boeoi. 
dt  Norn.  p.  999.)  As  the  great  Dionysia  were 
celebrated  at  the  beginning  of  spring,  when  the 
navigation  was  re-opened,  Athens  was  not  only 
visited  by  numbers  of  country  people,  but  also  by 
strangers  firam  other  parts  of  Greece,  and  the 
various  amusements  and  exhibitions  on  this  oc- 
casion were  not  unlike  those  of  a  modem  fiur. 
(Isocr.  ^raop.  p.  208,  ed.  Bekker ;  Xen.  BftBro, 
ill;  compare  Becker,  CSUmUes,  il  p.  287,  &c.) 
Respecting  the  scrupulous  regtdari^,  and  the 
enormous  sums  spent  by  the  Athenians  on  the 
cdebration  of  these  and  other  festivals,  see  De- 
mosthenes {PUl^  i  p.  50).  As  msny  drcum- 
stances  connected  with  the  celebration  of  the 
Dionysia  cannot  be  made  dear  without  entering 
into  minute  details,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to 
Bdckh'S  esny. 

The  wonhip  of  Dionysus  was  almost  univeml 
among  the  Oreeks  in  Asia  as  wdl  as  in  Europe, 
and  ue  chancter  of  his  festivals  was  the 
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Bfetywhuef  only  modified  by  the  natiooal  differ> 
enoes  of  ihe  Tarioui  tribes  of  the  Gieekt.  It  if 
expreaely  stated  that  the  Spartans  did  not  indulge 
so  much  in  drinking  daring  the  celebration  of  tne 
Dionyaia  as  other  Greeks.  (Athen.  ir.  p.  156  ; 
Plato,  De  Leg.  I  p.  637.)  The  worship  of  Dio- 
nysus was  in  general,  with  the  exception  of  Co- 
rinth, Sicyon,  and  the  Doric  colonies  in  southern 
Italy,  lees  popular  amoqg  the  Doric  states  than  in 
other  parts  of  Greece.  (MttUer,  Doriatu^  iL  10. 
§  6 ;  Bdttiffer,  Ideen  x.  ArduuoL  der  Malereij 
p.  289,  &G.)  It  was  most  enthusiastic  in  Boeotia 
in  the  orgies  on  Mount  Cithaeron,  as  is  well 
known  from  allusions  and  descriptions  in  seTeral 
Roman  poeta  That  the  extmTaoant  merriment, 
and  the  unrestrained  conduct  with  which  all  fes- 
tivals of  this  dass  were  celebrated,  did  in  the 
course  of  time  lead  to  the  grossest  excesses,  cannot 
be  denied ;  but  we  must  at  the  same  time  acknow- 
ledge, that  such  excesses  did  not  occur  until  a 
oomparatiTely  late  period.  At  a  very  early  period 
of  uxedan  history,  Bacchic  festivals  were  so- 
lenmiied  with  human  sacrifices,  and  tmces  of  this 
custom  are  discernible  CTcn  until  yesy  late.  In 
Chios  this  custom  was  superseded  by  another, 
according  to  which  the  Bacchae  were  obliged  to 
eat  the  raw  pieces  of  flesh  of  the  victim  which 
were  distributed  among  them.  This  act  was  called 
iffto^teytaf  and  Dionysus  derived  firom  it  the  name 
of  ifiiJZws  and  vfititrrfis.  There  was  a  report  that 
even  Themistocles,  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  sacri- 
ficed three  noble  Persians  to  this  divinity.  (Plut 
nemiML  13,  Pdop,  21 ;  compare  Thirlwall,  HitL 
of  Greece^  ii  p.  310.)  But  Plutarch^s  account  of 
this  very  instance,  if  true,  shows  that  at  this  time 
such  savage  rites  wtxe  looked  upon  with  honor. 

The  worship  of  Dionysus,  whom  the  Romans 
csDed  Bacchus,  or  rather  the  Bacchic  mysteries 
and  oigies  {Bacohamalia),  are  said  to  have  been 
introdi:^ed  from  southern  Italy  into  Etruria,  and 
from  thenoe  to  Rome  (Liv.  xxxix.  8),  where  for  a 
time  they  were  carried  on  in  secret  and,  during 
the  latter  period  of  their  existence,  at  night  The 
initiated,  according  to  Livy,  did  not  omj  indulge 
in  feasthig  and  drinking  at  their  meetmgs,  but 
when  their  minds  were  heated  with  wine,  they 
indulged  in  the  coarsest  excesses  and  the  most 
amatuFBl  rices.  Young  girls  and  youths  were 
seduced,  and  all  modesty  was  set  aside ;  every 
kind  of  vice  found  here  its  full  satis&ction.  But 
the  crimes  did  not  remam  confined  to  these  meet- 
ings: their  consequences  were  manifest  m  all  direc- 
ticos ;  for  fidse  witnesses,  foxgeries,  folse  wills, 
and  denunciations  proceeded  from  this  focus  of 
crime.  Poison  and  assassination  were  carried  on 
under  the  cover  of  the  society  ;  and  the  voices  of 
these  who  had  been  fraudulently  drawn  into  these 
orgies,  and  would  cry  out  agamst  the  shameless 
pfBctioes,  were  drowned  by  the  shouts  of  the  Bac- 
chantes, and  the  deafening  sounds  of  drums  and 
cymbals. 

The  time  of  initiation  lasted  ten  days,  during 
which  a  person  was  obliged  to  abstain  from  aU 
sexual  intercourse  ;  on  the  tenth  he  took  a  solemn 
meal,  underwent  a  purification  by  water,  and  was 
led  into  the  sanctuary  {BaaAanal),  At  first  only 
womeA  wfere  initiated,  and  the  orgies  were  cele- 
brated every  year  daring  three  dav&  Matrons 
alternately  performed  the  functions  of  priests.  But 
Paeula  Annia,  a  Campanian  matron,  pretending 
to  act  under  the  direct  influence  of  Bacchus, 
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changed  the  whole  method  of  celebration:  she 
admitted  men  to  the  initiation,  and  tiansfiened 
the  solemnisation  which  had  hiUierto  taken  place 
during  the  daytime  to  the  night  Instead  of  three 
days  m  the  year,  she  ordered  that  the  Bacchanalia 
should  be  held  during  five  daya  in  eveiy  month. 
It  was  from  the  time  that  these  oigies  wen  car- 
ried on  after  this  new  plan  ths^  accordlnff  to  the 
ftatement  of  an  eye-witness  (Liv.  zxxix.  13), 
licentiousness  and  crimea  of  everjr  description  were 
committed.  Men  as  well  as  women  indulged  la 
the  most  unnatural  ^ypetites,  and  those  vnio  at- 
tem|>ted  to  stop  or  to  oppose  such  odious  pro- 
inffs  fell  as  victima.  It  was,  as  Livy  says,  a 
of  the  society  to  hold  evaiy  ordinance 
of  god  and  nature  in  oontenmt  Men,  as  if  seiiod 
by  fits  of  madness,  and  under  great  oonvulaunHi 
gave  ondes ;  and  the  matrons,  dressed  as  Bao- 
chae,  with  dishevelled  hair  and  burning  torches  in 
their  hands,  ran  down  to  the  Tiber  smd  {dunged 
their  torches  into  the  water;  the  torches,  how- 
ever, containinff  sulphur  and  chalk,  were  not  ex- 
tinguished. Men  who  refused  to  take  part  in  the 
crimes  of  these  orsies,  were  frequentiy  tnrown  into 
dark  caverns  and  despatched,  while  the  perM- 
trators  dedared  that  they  had  been  carried  off  by 
the  gods.  Among  the  number  of  the  members  ii 
these  mysteries,  were,  at  the  time  when  they  were 
suppressed,  persons  of  all  classes ;  and  during  the 
last  two  years,  nobody  had  been  initiated  who 
was  above  the  age  of  twenty  years,  as  this  ^ge 
waa  thought  most  fit  for  seduction  azul  sensual 
{Measure. 

In  the  vear  b.  a  186,  the  consuls  Smirius  Poa- 
tumius  Aibinua  and  Q.  Marcius  Phihppus  wen 
informed  of  the  existence  of  these  meetings  ;  and 
after  having  ascertained  the  frets  mentioned  above, 
they  made  a  report  to  the  senate.  (Liv.  xxxix. 
14.)  The  senate,  alarmed  by  this  singular  dia- 
covery,  and  althoogh  dreading  lest  members  of 
their  ovm  fimilies  miffht  be  involved,  invested  the 
consuls  with  extraordinary  power,  to  inquire  into 
the  nature  of  these  nocturnal  meetings,  to  exert  all 
their  energy  to  secure  the  piests  and  priestesses, 
to  issue  a  proclamation  tnrraghout  Rome  and 
Italy,  forbidding  any  one  to  be  initiated  in  the 
Bacchic  mysteries,  or  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of 
celebratins  them  ;  but  above  all  things,  to  submit 
those  individuals  who  had  already  been  secured 
to  a  rigid  trial  The  consuls,  after  having  given 
to  the  subordinate  magistrates  all  the  necessary 
instructions,  held  an  assembly  of  the  people,  in 
which  the  frets  just  discovered  vrere  explained  to 
the  public,  in  order  that  the  objects  of  the  pro- 
ceedmgs  which  were  to  take  place  might  be  known 
to  every  citiaen.  A  reward  was  at  tne  same  time 
offered  to  any  one  who  might  be  able  to  giva 
further  information,  or  to  name  any  one  that  be- 
longed to  the  conspiracy,  as  it  was  called.  Mea- 
sures were  also  taken  to  prevent  any  one  from 
leaving  Italy.  During  the  night  following,  a  great 
number  of  persons  were  apprehended ;  many  of 
them  put  an  end  to  their  own  Uvea.  The  whole 
numb^  of  the  initiated  was  said  to  be  7000.  The 
trial  of  all  those  who  were  apprehended  lasted 
thirty  days.  Rome  was  almost  deserted,  for  the 
innocent  as  well  as  the  guilty  had  reason  to  fear. 
The  punishment  inflicted  on  those  who  were  coo- 
ricted,  varied  according  to  the  degree  of  their 
guilt ;  some  were  thrown  into  priaon,  others  wen 
pot  to  death.    The  wobub  were  •unendcnd  to 
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tlieir  iMurenti  or  husbands,  that  they  might  receire 
theif  pimishment  in  private.  The  conrals  then 
were  ordeied  hj  the  senate  to  destroy  all  Baccha- 
nalia throughout  Rome  and  Italy,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  such  altars  or  statues  of  the  god  as  had 
exnted  there  firom  ancient  times.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent a  restoration  of  the  Bacchic  oxgies,  the  cele- 
brated decree  of  the  senate  (Satahu  ametoritxu  de 
BaofAa$uxlSm9)  was  issued;  commanding  that  no 
Bacchanalia  should  be  held  either  in  Rome  or 
Jtsly ;  that  tf  any  one  should  think  such  cere- 
monies necessary,  or  if  he  ooiild  not  neglect  them 
without  scruples  or  making  atonements,  he  shobld 
apply  to  the  praetor  ivbanuift,  who  might  then 
consult  the  senate.  If  the  permission  snould  be 
granted  to  him  in  an  assembfy  of  the  senate,  oon- 
sisting  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  members,  he. 
might  solemnise  the  Bacchic  sacra ;  but  no  more 
than  five  persons  were  to  be  present  at  the  cele- 
bration ;  there  should  be  no  common  fund,  and  no 
master  of  the:  mcra  or  priest.  (Lir.  zxxix.  18.) 
This  decree  is  abo  mentioned  by  Cicero  {De 
LeggAL  15).  A  brazen  table  containing  this  im- 
portant document  was  discovered  near  Bari,  in 
southern  Italy,  in  the  year  1640,  and  is  at  present 
in  the  imperial  Museum  of  Vienna.  A  copy  of  it 
is  given  in  Dmkenborchli  edition  of  Livy  (vol. 
viLp.  197,  &c). 

We  have  in  our  account  of  the  Roman  Baccha- 
nalia closely  followed  the  description  given  by 
Livy,  which  may,  indeed,  be  somewmit  exag- 
gerated ;  but  oonsidering  the  dififerenoe  of  character 
between  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  cannot  be 
surprising  that  a  festival  like  this  Dionysia,  when 
once  introduced  among  the  Romans,  should  have 
immediately  degenerated  into  the  grossest  and 
coarsest  excesses.  Similar  consequences  were  seen 
immediately  after  the  time  when  the  Romans  wer^ 
made  acquainted  with  the  elegance  and  the  luxuries 
of  Greek  life  ;  for,  like  barbarians,  they  knew  not 
where  to  stop,  and  became  brutal  in  their  enjoy- 
ments. But  whether  the  account  of  Livy  be  ex- 
aggerated or  not,  this  much  is  certain,  that  the 
Romans,  ever  since  the  time  of  the  suppression  of 
the  Bacchanalia,  considered  these  oigies  as  in  the 
highest  degree  immoral  and  licentious,  as  we  see 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  applied  the  words 
derived  from  Bacchus,  e.  g,  hacchory  baockaiu,  bac- 
ehaHo,  baa^ictts,  and  others.  But  the  most  sur- 
prising circumstance  in  the  account  of  Livy  is,  that 
the  ^icchanalia  should  have  been  celebrated  for 
several  years  in  the  boisterous  manner  desdribed 
by  him,  and  by  thousands  of  persons,  without  any 
of  the  magistrates  appearing  to  have  been  aware 
of  it 

While  the  Bacchanalia  were  thus  suppressed, 
another  more  simple  and  innocent  festival  of  Bac- 
chus, the  LSiereUia  (from  Liber,  or  L&er  Pater,  a 
name  of  Bacchus),  continued  to  be  celebrated  at 
Rome  every  year  on  the  16th  of  March.  (Ovid. 
Foil.  iiL  713.)  A  description  of  the  ceremonies 
customary  at  this  festival  is  given  by  Ovid  (2.  c ), 
with  which  may  be  compared  Varro  \pe  Ung,  Lot, 
V.  55,  ed.  Bipont).  Priests  and  aged  priestesses, 
adorned  with  garlands  of  ivy,  carried  through  the 
city  wine,  honey,  cakes,  and  sweet-meats,  toge- 
ther with  an  altar  with  a  handle  {aneata  ara\  in 
the  middle  of  which  there  was  a  small  fire-pan 
(Jbeulus),  in  which  from  time  to  time  sacrifices 
were  burnt  On  this  day  Roman  youths  who  had 
attained  their  sixteenth  year  received  the  toga 
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virilis.  (Cic.  tid  AtLyl  1.)  That  the  Liberalk 
were  celebrated  with  various  amusements  and  great 
merriment,  might  be  inferred  from  the  general 
character  of  Dionysiae  festivals ;  but  we  may  also 
see  it  from  the  nan^e  Ludi  Liberalee,  which  is 
sometimes  used  instead  of  Libendia ;  and  Naeviuj 
(c^,  FBst.)  expressly  says  that  persons  expressed 
thetauelves  very  freely  at  the  Libcialia.  St 
Augustine  (De  Civ.  Dd,  vii.  21)  even  speaks  of 
a  high  degree  of  licentiousness  carried  on  at  thia 
festival  [L.S.] 

DIOSCU'RIA  (JiiwrKo6pta\  festivals  cele< 
brated  in  various  parts  of  Greece  in  honour  of  the 
dioscuri.  The  Spartan  dioscuria  mentioned  by 
Pausanias  (iv.  27.  §  1  ;  compare  with  iii.  16.  §  3) 
and  Spanheim  {ad  CaUim.  Hynn,  m  PalL  24), 
were  celebrated  with  sacrifices,  rejoicings,  and 
drinking.  At  Gyrene  the  dioscuri  were  likewise 
honourdl  with  a  great  festival.  (Scho\,  ad  Pimd. 
Pgth,  V.  629.)  The  Athenian  festival  of  the  dios- 
curi has  been  .described  under  Anacxia.  Their 
warship  was  very  generally  adopted  in  Greece, 
especially  in  the  Doric  and  Achaean  states,  as  we 
conclude  from  the  great  number  of  temples  dedi- 
cated to  them  ;  but  scarcely  anything  is  known 
respecting  the  manner  in  which  their  festivals 
were  cel^fated.  [L.  S.J 

DIOTA.    [Ampbora.] 

DIPHTHERA  (Bupeipa),  a  kind  of  cloak 
made  of  Ihe  skins  of  animals  and  worn  by  herds- 
men and  country  people  in  general.  It  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  Greek  writers.  (AristopL 
Nub.  72,  and  Schol.  Vesp.  444 ;  Plato,  Orit.  p.  58  ; 
Lucian,  Tim.  c.  12.)  Pollux  (viL  70)  says  that  it 
had  a  covering  fer  the  head  (iriKpdyoy),  in  which 
respect  it  womd  correspond  to  the  Roman  atcml- 
hu.  [CucULLUS.]  (Becker,  Ckariidei,  vol  iL  p. 
859.) 

DIPHROS  (8t^r).    [Cc;riiu8  ;  Thronus.] 

DIPLAX  (8»irAaQ.    [Pallium.] 

DIPLOIS  (BnrXots).    [Pallium.] 

DIPLO'MA,  a  writ  or  public  document,  which 
conferred  upon*  a  person  any  right  or  privilege. 
During  the  republic,  it  was  granted  by  the  con- 
suls and  senate ;  and  under  the  empire  by  the 
emperor  and  the  magistrates  whom  he  authorised 
to  do  sa  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  vL  12,  ad  AiL  x.  17, 
e.  Pie.  87  ;  Sen.  Ben.  vil  10  ;  Suet  Ckd.  38,  Ner. 
12,  Oik.  7  ;  Dig.  48.  tit  10.  s.  27.)  The  diploma 
was  sealed  by  the  emperor  (Suet  Aw.  50) ;  it  con- 
sisted of  two  leaves,  whence  it  derived  its  name. 
These  writs  were  especially  given  to  public  couriers, 
or  to  those  who  wished  to  procure  the  use  of  the 
public  horses  or  carriages.  (Plin.  JE^.  x  14, 121 ; 
compare  x.  54,  55.)  The  tabdlani  of  the  em- 
peror would  naturally  always  have  a  diploina ; 
whence  we  read  in  an  inscription  (Orelli,  No. 
2917)  of  a  diplomariue  iabeUariue. 

DI'PTYCHA.    {Tabular.] 

DIRECTA  ACTIO.    [AcTia] 

piRIBITO'RES,  are  said  by  most  modem 
writers  to  have  been  the  persons  who  gave  to  the 
citizens  the  tabella  with  which  they  voted  in  the 
comitia ;  but  Wunder  has  most  distinctly  proved, 
in  the  preface  to  his  Codex  EtfiUentia  (pp.  cxxvi — 
dviii.),  that  it  titis  the  office  of  the  dlribitoies  to 
divide  the  votes  when  taken  out  of  the  ddae^  so  as 
to  determine  which  had  the  majority.  He  remarks 
that  the  etymology  of  dinbere  would  lead  us  to 
assign  to  it  the  meaning  of  "separation**  at 
**  division,**  as  it  is  compounded  of  du  and  habere 


hike  Ming  wmanei  ttdtriman  iiofifH  udtain; 
tka  jt  dinpiwwi  U  in  pradtn  ud  d^itn,  vfakli 
noa   refpeetinlf  frnm  fnf  And  ikzAin,  lad  ^ 


n  than  thu  ginn  b<r 
\uc  i-wa  namtio,  30.  oW  ^  Fmlr. 
ill.  4.  1 1 ;  Tun,  £M  A*  HmtL  iu.  S.  §  1,  iu. «. 
1 18-) 

WhcdB  Gaae  ■;«  (to  Knt  131,  "  m  ng»- 
toni,  tea  dijribitaiM,  nt  caslodM  taMlmH^'  w* 
m^  pmtuM  that  ba  mcntkni  tluiM  (ffi«si  in  th* 
odcr  in  which  ikvj  diKlmiad  thdr  dnti«  in  tlw 
nmitia.  It  wu  tba  ofBc*  o!  tin  ngatrrti  to  col- 
lect the  tnhdlM  iriiiti  cadi  eraitiuy  gn*!  ■•  1^*7 
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(rqynn)  nei  oantny  Ibr  iti  Tota^  ud  itftn 
than  to  the  magiitntB  who  pmidod  ms  tb« 
BKoitu.  The  ifinMsnf,  u  hu  Wn  almdr  !•■ 
maAcd,  diridcd  the  mto  when  taken  sot  M  lb* 
aittw,  uid  Iwndsd  tbani  over  to  the  tnWoJw,  who 
cbackad  than  off  bj'  pnnU  naAad  on  >  tabtai 
[Comnu*  CuTA  ;  Sitdia.] 

DI8CDS  (•!>«<).  ■  «n*l"  pliX*  "f  •«» 
(Xrfliw  Hr»i,  Pad.  /id.  i.  M),  or  nM>l  (^ibt- 
diils  ptrndwa  iHtei,  Hut.  iit.   164),   owls   far 


iIm  faooic  ■«•.  (H«M.n.ii  774,  M.T)iL  139, 
186— IBS,  irii  168.) 

Tbo  difcna  ww  ten  oo  twdr*  iDch«  in  diuntor, 
n  >•  to  mcli  BbaTt  tha  niddla  of  tba  liireann 


and  in  doing  uii  eacn  pwys  bat 

the  point  at  whick  tba  diasiB, 

biv,  Hrock    ths  gmmd.     (Od.  nil/  i  ■• — tuu  ; 

SW.  TJui.  iL  703.)    Tha  dktuut  to  which  it 

wM  ommDODlT  thnnn  betaait  a  maanue  of  langtb, 

ealM  T*  SlontfH.    (AixiiL  4S1,  5S8.) 


Tha  ipoaoi 
of  Aaibasni,  i 


wibKni,  flood,  waa  callod  ^oAffl,  ud  vaa 
Uieated  by  beiag  a  bttb  h%b<>  thn  tha  yoaad 
HBonndlng  il  Ai  each  mm  took  hii  ilaliaa, 
with  ha  body  antinl;  naked,  «  tha  tfoUb^  ha 
fhaed  bia  right  fint  forward,  bending  hit  ksaa, 
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■nl  Rstbg  prindpaU  J  on  thia  fbat  The  dlaona 
being  held,  nad j  to  be  dirown,  in  hia  li^  band, 
ha  itDoped,  tuning  hii  body  towudi  it,  and  hia 
left  hand  wu  aatiBallj  tORnd  in  tba  Hma  dira» 
tioD.  (Philoalr.  Im^.  L  24  ;  Wakkar,  ad  be.) 
Thia  attituda  wk>  rafnaanted  br  the  icnlpte 
Mjton  in  ona  id  bi*  woAi,  and  u  addnosd  bj 
QniDtOiao  (Jwl  A-,  ii.  IS.  1 10)  t*  ahow  how 
nnek  gmUec  akiil  ii  djalajad  by  Iha  vtitt,  and 
bow  nach  wb*  poweifnl  aa  tStct  ii  pradncsd  en 


tbai,  with'bia  eallaeted  fona^  to  paDJaot  tbe  diaena 
at  an  a^le  af  knj-trm  de^nea,  at  the  ataa  tima 
ffcinnna  fanraid  ao  aito  gtra  toil  the  iapetu  al 
Ua  wbob  body.    Diicsm  "  laMo  aocMniaet  tar- 


tt  aaa,  whiob  wi 
thnw  H  fitrtheaL  (R  ^^  S3«— SM.)  Tha 
r4)iMWBi«r<bnted  n  the  csnB«,ao  ibM  ■  npa  at 
tboog  Bintba  HMad  thnmgh  and  oaed  In  tlnaw* 
ing  Ik  (fimloalli.  ad.  BeiBbard<r,  F.3S1.)  In  thk 
fbna  the  diaaobolia  ia  atill  paaabaed  byllM  luun- 
tainHn  of  tbe  canto  el  Appanaall,  in  Swilaar. 
land.  Thej  meA  twice  a  jaar  to  throw  roand 
atoDoa  of  great  weight  and  nie.  Thia  the;  do  bj 
a  anddan  leap  and  fbrdbla  rwiaging  of  tba  whole 
bodj.  Tha  aama  atane  ia  taken  b;  all,  aa  in  tbe 
eaae  of  the  audent  diaena  and  it^i  i  be  iriio  aaDdi 
it  tolht  gnatan  diMaace  ncaina  a  foblic  priaat 
Tbe  itoie  ia  lifted  a*  Ugh  aa  the  right  abonldar 
(aaa  wooden  I  ««r«wM)iow,  JH  ndii.  4tl)  bafaa 
benu  mjaatad.  <Bbel,  SMUtrw^  dar  (EUhv 
aafar^JWfaeft^Lp.174.)  [J.  T.] 

DISPENSATOR.    [CiuroLmB.] 
DITHYRAUBU&    [CaoHOa.] 
DIVBRSO'RIUH.    [CAimiNA.J 
DIVIDI'CULUH.        (AWAUDcnM,      m. 
114,  a.] 

DIVINATtO  ia,  aoEotding  to  Cioan  (Da 
DiaimiL  I  IX  a  jnaentiiin  and  a  knowledge  of 
btun  thinga  ;  or,  aocordiiig  to  ChiTaimiBa  (Cis. 
Da  Diem^  ii.  63),  a  powti  in  man  which  fimaaea 
and  uplanu  thoae  ligna  which  tka  godi  throw  in 
bit  «^,  and  the  diTinsr  mnit  tfaerelwe  know  tha 
ditpoailian  cf  the  goda  lowaida  man,  tha  import  af 
tbaiT  una,  aad  b;  what  meant  theaa  aigna  an  Is 
ba  obtamad.  Aconding  to  thia  latter  definitian, 
the  maaninB  of  the  Latin  ward  diiinalio  ia  nar- 
nana  than  Hat  of  tha  Oiaek  ^loaria^  in  at  mtub 
aa  the  latter  dgnifiea  anj  nuana  h;  which  the 
daeraea  of  tfiagoda  lan  ba  diaeomtd,  Ihenatmnl 
aa  wen  aa  tha  artificial  j  that  ia  to  aij,  tha  aaert 
and  tha  nadea,  wbcra  the  will  of  the  goda  it  is- 
*eakd  b;  ina^nuioa,  ai  well  at  the  £TinBtio  in 
the  tenaa  of  Chijuppni.  In  tba  cow,  man  ia  tha 
pnaatve  medinm  tbron^h  whinb  tha  deitj*  rareala 
the  fntnre  ;  while  in  the  other,  man  diaooren  it 
b;  hit  own  tkill  or  giparience,  without  anj  pre. 
Untion  to  inipintion.  Ait  bowarer,  the  tear  or 
nlea  wat  aJao  freqncnilj  called  ditinni,  we  (ball 
tnat,  under  thia  heed,  cj  aeeii  aa  widl  aa  tf  oCbi« 
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kinds  of  diviimtio.  The  subject  of  omdes  is  dis- 
cnssed  id  a  separate  artide.     [Obaculum.] 

The  belief  that  the  decrees  of  the  diTine  will 
wen  oocasionallj  reTealed  by  the  dei^  Tiim^if^  or 
eould  be  discovered  by  certain  indiTiduals,  is  one 
which  the  cUissical  nations  of  antiquity  had,  in 
eommon  with  many  other  nations,  befixe  the 
attainment  of  a  oertam  degree  of  inteUectnal  colti- 
ration.  In  early  ages  such  a  belief  was  natoialy 
and  perhaps  founded  on  the  feeling  of  a  very  dose 
connection  between  man,  God,  and  nature.  But 
in  the  course  of  time^  when  men  became  more  ao- 
quamted  with  the  laws  of  nature^  this  belief  was 
abandoned,  at  least  by  the  more  enlightened  minds, 
while  the  multitudes  still  continueid  to  adhere  to 
it ;  and  the  governments,  seeing  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  firam  it,  not  only  countenanced,  but  en- 
oouraged  and  supported  it. 

The  seezB  or  fiirrcts,  who,  under  the  direct  influ- 
ence of  the  gods,  chiefly  that  of  Apollo,  annonnced 
the  future,  seem  origmally  to  have  been  connected 
with  certain  places  where  orades  were  given  ;  but 
in  subsequent  times  they  formed  a  distinct  dass  of 
persons,  independent  of  any  kicality  ;  one  of  them 
IS  Calchas  in  the  Homeric  poems.  Apollo,  the 
god  of  prophecy,  was  genemlly  the  source  from 
which  the  seers,  as  wdl  as  other  diviners,  derived 
their  knowledm.  In  many  £unilies  of  seers  the 
inspired  knowledge  of  the  future  was  considaped 
to  be  hereditary,  and  to  be  transmitted  from  fiither 
to  son.  To  these  fiunilies  bdonged  the  lamids 
(Pans,  iil  11.  §  5,  &c  ;  BSekh,  ad  Pmd.  OL  vi 
p.  152),  who  from  Olympia  sinread  over  a  oon- 
sidenble  part  of  Greece ;  the  Branchidae,  near 
Miletus  (Conon,  33)  ;  the  Eumolpids,  at  Athens 
and  Eleusis  ;  the  Clytiads  (Paus.  vi  17.  §  4),  the 
Tdliads  (Herod.  viiL  27  ;  Paus.  z.  1.  §4,  &c.  ; 
Herod,  iz.  37  X  the  Acamanian  seers,  and  others. 
Some  of  these  fiunilies  retained  their  celebrity 
till  a  very  late  period  of  Grecian  history.  The 
manteis  made  their  revdations  either  when  re- 
quested to  do  so  on  important  emergencies,  or 
they  made  them  spontaneoudy  whenever  they 
thought  it  necessary,  either  to  prevent  some 
calamity  or  to  stimulate  their  countrymen  to  some- 
thing beneficiaL  The  dvil  government  of  Athens 
not  only  tolerated,  but  protected  and  honoured 
them ;  and  Cicero  {De  DMnat,  i  43)  says,  that 
the  manteis  were  present  in  all  the  public  assem- 
blies of  the  Athenians.  (Compare  Aristoph.  Pam, 
1025,  with  the  SchoL  ;  iVii5.  325,  &c.  and  the 
SchoL  ;  Lycuig.  e.  Leoerat,  p.  196.)  Along  with 
the  seers  we  may  also  mention  the  Bacides  and 
the  SibyUae.  Both  existed  from  a  very  remote 
time,  and  were  distinct  from  the  manteis  so  fiw  as 
they  pretended  to  derive  their  knowledoe  of  the 
future  from  sacred  books  (xpn^ff^  which  thej 
consulted,  and  which  were  in  some  places,  as  at 
Athens  and  Rome,  kept  by  the  government  or 
some  especial  officers,  in  the  acropolis  and  in  the 
most  revered  sanctuary.  Bacis  was,  acoordmg  to 
Pausanias  (z.  12.  §  6  ;  compare  with  iv.  27.  §  2), 
in  Boeotia  a  general  name  for  a  man  inspired 
by  nymphs.  The  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Fojb, 
1009)  and  Adian  (F.^.  ziL  35)  mention  three 
original  Baddes,  one  of  Eleon  in  Boeotia,  a  second 
of  Athens,  and  a  third  of  Cq>hyB  in  Arcadia. 
(Compare  Aristoph.  EqmiL  123,  998,  Avu^  963  ; 
Gem.  Alex.  Strom,  l  39&)  From  these  three 
Bacides  all  others  were  said  to  be  descended,  and 
to  hay*  dtrived  their  name.    Antachaies  (Herod. 
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y.  43),  Musaeus  (Herod.  viL  6),  Endoos  of  Cypnas 
(Paus.  z.  12.  §  6),  and  Lycus,  son  of  Pfendion 
(Pans.  L  e,\  probaUy  bdooged  to  the  Baddea. 
The  SibyUae  were  prophetie  women,  probably  of 
Asiatic  origin,  whose  peculiar  custom  seems  to 
have  been  to  wander  with  their  sacred  books  from 
pJace  to  place.  (Liy.L7.)  Adian (K.^.zii 35) 
states  that,  acooidiiig  to  some  suthon,  there  were 
four  SibyUae,  —  the  Erythxasia,  the  Samian,  the 
E^ptian,  and  the  Sa^inian;  but  that  othen 
added  siz  more,  among  whom  there  was  one 
caUed  the  Cumaean,  and  another  caUed  the  Jewish 
Sibylla.  Compare  Suidas  (f.e.  Sl^vAXoi),  and 
Pausanias  (z.  12),  who  has  devoted  a  whole  chap- 
ter to  the  SibyUsie,  in  whidi,  however,  he  does  not 
deariy  distinguish  between  the  SibyUae  properly 
so  called,  and  other  women  who  travdled  about 
and  made  the  prophetic  art  their  profesdon,  and 
who  seem  to  have  been  very  numerous  in  aU  parte 
of  the  andent  worid.  (Clem.  Alez.  Stnm,  i  319.) 
The  Sibylla  whose  books  gained  so  great  an  im- 
portance at  Rome,  was,  according  to  Vano  (<^. 
Laatamt.  i  6),  the  Erythraean :  the  books  which 
she  was  said  to  have  sold  to  one  of  the  Tarqnins, 
were  carelnUy  concealed  from  the  public,  and  only 
accesuUe  to  the  duumvirs.  The  early  existence 
of  the  SibyUae  b  not  as  certain  as  Uiat  of  the 
Bacides  ;  but  in  some  legends  of  a  late  date,  they 
occur  even  in  the  period  previous  to  the  Trojan 
war,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  at  an  early 
period  eveiy  town  in  Greece  had  its  prophecies  by 
some  Bads  or  Sibylla.  (Pans.  U  e.)  They  seem  to 
have  retained  their  cdebrity  down  to  the  time  of 
Antiochus  and  Demetrius.  (See  Niebuhr,  Hid.  t^ 
Aome,  L  p.  503,  &c.) 

Besides  those  more  respectable  prophets  and 
prophetesses,  there  were  numben  of  divmecs  of  an 
inferior  order  (xpil^f*^^^0»  ^^^^  made  it  their 
business  to  ezplain  aU  sorts  of  signs,  and  to  tell 
fortunes.  They  were,  however,  more  particulariy 
popular  with  the  lower  orders,  who  are  everywhere 
most  ready  to  believe  what  is  most  marvdlous  and 
least  entiUed  to  belie£  This  dass  of  diviners, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  have  ezisted  until  a 
comparatively  late  period  (Thucyd.  ii  21 ;  Aristoph. 
ultm,  897,  Pa«,  986, 1034,  &G.X  and  to  have  been 
looked  upon,  even  by  the  Greeks  themsdves,  as 
nuisances  to  the  public. 

These  soothsayen  lead  us  naturaUy  to  the  mode 
of  divination,  of  which  such  frequent  use  was  made 
by  the  ancients  in  aU  the  afiurs  of  pubUc  and 
private  life,  and  which  chiefly  consisted  in  the  in- 
terpretation of  numberless  signs  and  phenomena. 
No  pubUc  undertaking  of  any  consequence  was 
ever  entered  upon  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
without  consulting  the  wiU  of  the  gods,  by  observ- 
ing the  signs  which  they  sent,  especiaUy  those  in 
the  sacrifices  offered  for  the  purpose,  and  by  which 
they  were  thought  to  indicate  the  success  or  the 
fiulure  of  the  undertaking.  For  this  kind  of  divi- 
nation no  divine  inspiration  was  thought  necessary, 
but  merdy  ezperienoe  and  a  certam  knowledge 
acquired  by  routine  ;  and  although  in  some  cases 
priests  were  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  observing 
and  ezplaining  signs  [Auovn ;  Haruspbz],  yet 
on  any  suddoi  emeigency,  especiaUy  in  private 
affiurs,  any  one  who  met  witii  something  eztraor- 
dioary,  might  act  as  his  own  interpreter.  The 
prindpal  signs  by  which  the  gods  were  thought  to 
declare  their  wfll,  were  things  connected  with  the 
oflSering  of  sscrifices,  the  flight  and  twqo  of  birds, 
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tn  kinds  of  natunl  phenomena,  oidinuy  M  wdl 
•I  eztnofdinary,  and  dreams. 

The  interpretation  of  signs  of  the  fint  dass 
(UpofuofTMla  or  Itpaouowlaf  hanupiemm  or  an 
Aani^pteMaX  was,acoording  to  Aeschylns  (Frometk 
492,  Su.),  the  inTontion  of  PMmetheos.  It  seems 
to  hare  been  most  cnltivated  by  the  Etmscans, 
amoQg  whom  it  was  raised  mto  a  complete  sdence, 
and  ton  whom  it  passed  to  the  Romans.  Sacri- 
fioes  were  either  ofl»red  for  the  special  porpoie  of 
consulting  the  gods,  or  in  the  ordinary  war ;  but 
in  both  cases  Uie  signs  were  observed,  and  when 
they  were  prapidons,  the  lacrifioe  was  aaid  ko^Aic- 
pw.  The  principal  points  that  were  oenerally  ob- 
serred  were,  1.  The  manner  in  which  the  Tictim 
iqiproached  to  the  altar,  whether  nttering  a  sound 
or  not ;  the  fonner  was  considered  a  fiiTOOiable 
omen  in  the  sacrifioe  at  the  Panioninm.  (Strab. 
Tiii.  p.  384  ;  compare  Pans.  ir.  32.  §  3.)  2.  The 
nature  of  the  intestines  with  respect  to  their  colour 
and  smoothneu  (AeschyL  Pramttk  493,  &c. ; 
Enrip.  EleeL  833)  ;  the  Urer  and  bile  were  of 
particular  importance.  [Caput  Extoaum.]  3. 
The  nature  of  the  flame  which  consumed  the 
sacrifice  (see  Valckenaer,  ad  Emrip,  Phom.  1261); 
hence  the  words,  irvpofuarrtia^  ifiwvpa  o^^fMrro, 
fkoymmiL  (Hiiun'a.  That  the  smoke  rising  from 
the  altar,  the  libation,  and  various  other  thiogs 
offered  to  the  gods,  were  likewise  considered 
as  a  means  through  which  the  will  of  the  gods 
might  be  learned,  is  clear  from  tiie  names, 
idnriHi/iarrcia,  hi€aifOfuarrtUi,  KftOoimm^loLy  and 
others.  Especial  care  was  also  taken  during  a 
sacrifice,  that  no  inauspicious  or  frivolous  words 
were  uttered  by  any  of  the  bystanden :  hence  the 
admonitioas  of  the  priests,  c^^fifrrcand  c^^^ito, 
or  riySrc,  vutfKvr^^fauMU  lingms^  and  others ;  for 
improper  expressions  were  not  only  thought  to  pol- 
lute and  prcrfane  the  sacred  act,  but  to  be  unlucky 
omena  (ov<r^|i(a,  Kkjfi6if9Sf  ^fMU,  ^tntd  og 
Wa(,  Pind.  0&  vi.  112  ;  Hom.  iZ.iL  41). 

The  art  of  interpreting  signs  of  the  second  dass. 
was  called  olmwurrueii^  €ti^mrium  or  autpiemm.  It 
was,  like  the  former,  common  to  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, but  was  never  developed  into  so  complete 
a  qrstem  by  the  fonner  as  by  the  latter ;  nor  did  it 
ever  attain  the  lame  degree  dT  importance  in  Greece 
as  it  did  at  Rome.  [Auour.]  The  Greeks, 
when  observing  the  flight  of  birds,  turned  their 
iiMe  towaords  the  north,  and  then  a  bird  appearing 
to  the  light  (east),  especially  an  eagle,  a  heron,  or 
a  frlcon,  was  a  frvounble  sign  (Hom.  //.  ziv. 
274,  xdv.  310,  Od.  zv.  524) ;  while  birds  ap- 
pealing to  the  left  (west)  were  considered  as  un- 
ludLy  signs.  (Hom.  IL  zii.  201,  230  ;  Festus, 
», «.  Smutrae  Avn,)  Sometimes  the  mere  appear- 
ance of  a  bird  was  thought  snffident :  thus  the 
Athenians  always  considerni  the  appearance  of  an 
owl  as  a  lucky  sign ;  hence  the  moverb,  yKeA^ 
TvTOTai,  **  the  owl  is  out,**  i.  e.  we  have  good  luck. 
Other  animals  appearing  unenectedly,  especially 
tn  travellers  on  their  road  {imta  <r^/AiSoAa),  were 
also  thought  ominous  ;  and  at  Athens  it  was  con- 
sidoed  a  very  unlucky  omen,  when  a  weasel  ap- 
peared during  the  asiembly  of  the  people.  ( Aristoph. 
JSedet.  793.)  Superstitions  of  this  kind  are  still 
met  with  in  seveial  European  countries.  Various 
other  means  were  used  to  ascertain  the  will  of  the 
goda,  such  as  the  aihipofmintia,  or  divination  by 
phifcing  straws  on  red  hot  iron  ;  the  fio\v€BfiayT€ii, 
by  observing  the  figures  which  melted  lead  formed ; 
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the  ficrtunftaarrtUt,  or  divination  by  writing  one*s 
own  name  on  heibs  and  leaves,  which  were  then 
exposed  to  the  wind,  &c. 

Of  greater  importance  than  the  i^ipeannce  of  ani- 
mals, at  least  to  the  Greeks,  were  the  phenomena 
in  the  heavens,  particularly  during  any  public 
transaction.  They  were  not  only  observed  and 
interpreted  by  private  individuals  in  their  own 
afiairs,  but  by  the  public  magistrates.  The  Spartan 
ephors,  as  we  learn  frxnu  Plutarch  {AgesU,  11), 
inade  regular  observations  in  the  heavens  every 
ninth  year  during  the  night ;  and  the  fimiily  of 
the  Pythaistae,  of  Athens,  made  similar  observ- 
aticns  every  year  before,  the  theoris  set  sail  for 
Ddos.  (MUUer,  Doriamt^  iL  2.  §  14.)  Among 
the  unludcy  phenomena  in  the  heavens  (3io<n}/Acia, 
tigma^  or  portuUa)  were  thunder  and  lightning 
(Aristopb.  EedM,  793 ;  Eustath.  ad  Hem,  Od,  zz. 
104),  an  edipse  of  the  sun  or  moon  (Thucyd.  viL 
50),  earthquakes  (Xen.  Hellm,  iv.  7.  §  4),  rain  of 
blood,  stones,  milk,  &c.  (Hom.  //.  zi.  53^  &c ;  Cic 
Ih  DhmaL  u  43).  Any  one  of  these  signs  was 
sufficient  at  Athens,  as  well  as  at  Rome,  to  break 
np  the  assembly  of  the  people.  (SchOmann,  De 
Cpmit  Atk.  pk  146.  &c.  trual.)  In  common  life, 
thiogs  apparently  of  no  importance,  when  occurring 
at  a  critiod  moment,  were  thought  by  the  ancients 
to  be  signs  sent  by  the  gods,  from  which  condusions 
might  be  drawn  respectmg  the  future^  Among  these 
common  occurrences  we  may  mention  sneezing 
(Hom.  Od.  zvii  561,  with  the  note  of  Eustath. ; 
Xen.  Anab,  ia  2.  §  9 ;  Plut  TTkemisL  13  ;  Ovid, 
Htroid.  19,  151  ;  Propert  iL  2.  33),  twinkling 
of  the  eyes  (Theocrit  ill  37  ;  PUtut  P»nui,  i  2. 
105  ;  compare  WUstemann,  ad  T^tocrit,  L  c), 
tinkling  of  the  ears,  and  numberless  other  things 
which  we  cannot  here  enumerate.  Some  of  them 
have  retained  their  significance  with  the  super- 
stitious multitude  down  to  the  present  day. 

The  art  of  interpreting  drrams  (irttpowokla), 
which  had  probably  been  introduced  into  Europe 
from  Asia,  where  it  is  still  a  universal  pFactice, 
seems  in  the  Homeric  age  to  have  been  hdd  in 
high  esteem ;  for  dreams  were  said  to  be  sent  by 
ZeuB.  (Horn.  /I  L  63,  iL  init,  Od,  iv.  841,  \iz. 
457.)  In  subsequent  times,  that  dass  of  diviners 
who  occupied  thraudves  with  the  interpretation  of 
dreams,  seems  to  have  been  veiy  numerous  and 
popular;  but  they  never  enjoyed  anv  protection 
from  the  state,  and  were  only  resorted  to  by  pri- 
vate individuals.  Some  persons  are  said  to  have 
gained  their  livelihood  by  this  profession.  (Plut. 
AritHd,  27.)  Respecting  the  oracles  which  were 
obtained  by  passing  a  night  and  dreaming  in  a 
temple,  see  Okacvlvm. 

For  further  information  concerning  the  art  of 
divination  in  general,  see  Cicero*s  work,  De  Divi- 
natume.  The  fuufrueii  of  the  Greeks  is  treated  of 
at  some  length  by  Wachsmuth  (HeUen.  Altertk, 
iL  2.  p.  259,  dec,  voL  iL  p^  585,  2d  edit)  Com- 
pare Thirlwall'k  HiiL  o/Cfreeoey  i,  p.  206,  &c. 

The  word  divinatio  was  used  in  a  particular 
manner  by  the  Romans  as  a  law-term,  which  re- 
quires some  ezplanation.  If  in  any  case  two  or 
more  accusers  came  forward  against  one  and  the 
same  individual,  it  was,  as  the  phrase  ran,  decided 
bjf  divinatio^  who  should  be  the  chief  or  real  ac- 
cuser, whom  the  others  then  joined  as  subscrip- 
tores ;  t.  e.  by  putting  their  names  to  the  chaige 
brought  against  the  offender.  This  transaction,  by 
which  one  of  sevexal  accusen  was  selected  to  con- 
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duct  ihe  accusation,  was  called  divinatio,  as  the 
quettioa  here  was  not  about  fiicts,  but  about  some- 
tiling  which  was  to  be  done,  and  which  could  not 
be  found  out  by  witnesses  or  written  documents  ; 
■0  that  the  judices  had,  as  it  were,  to  dirine  the 
eonrse  which  they  had  to  take.  (Ascon.  m  Jfyiim. 
ad  Cie,  DMnOL  m  Caee,  p.  99.  ed.  OrellL)  Hence 
the  oration  of  Cicero,  in  which  he  tries  to  show  that 
he,  and  not  Q.  Caecilius  Niger,  ought  to  conduct 
the  accusation  against  Verres,  is  called  Ditftnatio 
m  CaedUum,  Compare  &  15  and  20  of  the  oration, 
and  Gellius,  ii.  4.  [L.  S.] 

DIVrsOR.    [Ambitus.] 

DIVORTIUM,  diroice.  1.  Orbbk.  The  tenn 
for  this  act  was  hLir6\€i:^a  or  irifrc/iifris,  the  fonner 
denoting  the  act  of  a  wife  leaving  her  husband,  and 
the  latter  that  of  a  husband  dismissing  his  wife. 
(Dem.  e.  OneL  p.  865,  c  JVeoer.  pp.  1362,  1865.) 
The  only  Greek  states  respecting  whose  laws  of 
divorce  we  have  any  knowledge,  are  Athens  and 
Sparta.  In  both  states  the  law,  it  appears,  permitted 
both  husband  and  wife  to  call  for  and  effect  a  divorce, 
though  it  was  much  easier  for  a  husband  to  get  rid 
of  his  wife  than  for  a  wife  to  get  rid  of  her  husband. 
The  law  at  Athens  allowed  a  man  to  divorce  his 
wife  without  ceremony,  simply  by  his  act  of  sending 
her  out  of  his  house  (hcri^iartiv^  iaroiw4fjartiy\  but 
he  was  bound  to  restore  to  her  the  dowry  which  she 
had  brought  to  him,  or  to  pay  her  the  interest  of 
nine  obou  per  drachma  every  month,  and  in  ad> 
dition  to  this,  to  provide  for  her  maintenance. 
(Demosth.  &  Neaer,  p.  1362.)  It  would,  however, 
seem  that  a  husband  thus  dismissing  his  wife, 
usually  did  so  in  the  presence  of  witnesses.  (Ly- 
sias,  0.  AUA,  p.  541.)  What  became  of  the 
children  in  such  a  case  is  not  mentioned,  but  it 
is  probable  that  they  remained  with  the  fether.  I^ 
on  the  other  hand,  a  wife  wished  to  leave  her  hus- 
band, she  was  obliged  in  person  to  appear  before 
the  nchon  and  to  deliver  up  to  him  a  memorial 
containing  the  reasons  why  she  wished  to  be  di- 
vorced. (Plut  AUsSb,  8.)  She  had  to  conduct  her 
case  quite  alone,  for  as  she  was  m  her  husband's 
fiower  so  long  as  the  verdict  was  not  given,  no  one 
naa  a  right  to  come  forward  and  plead  her  case.  If 
both  parties  agreed  upon  a  divorce,  no  further  pro- 
oeedings  were  required,  mutual  consent  being  suf- 
ficient to  dissolve  a  marriage.  But  if  one  party  ob- 
jected, an  action  {ianwiy^tms  or  &iroXc(i^cfl0s  tUcrf) 
might  be  brought  against  the  other :  the  proceed- 
ings in  such  a  case,  however,  are  unknown.  (Heff- 
ter,  Aihm,  Chrielancrf,  pp.  250,  414  ;  Meier,  AtL 
PhM;  p.  413,  &c.) 

At  Sparta,  it  seems,  a  man  might  dismiss  his  wife, 
if  she  bore  him  no  issue.  (Heroil  v.  39,  vi.  61.) 

Charondas,  in  his  legislation  at  Thurii,  had  pei^ 
mitted  divorce,  but  his  law  was  subsequently  modi- 
fied by  the  addition,  that  if  divorced  persons  should 
wish  to  marry  again,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
marry  a  person  younger  than  the  one  from  whom  he 
(or  she)  had  been  separated.    (Diod.  zii.  18.) 

A  woman,  after  her  divorce,  returned  to  the 
house  of  her  father,  or  of  that  relative  who  was 
under  obligation  to  protect  her  if  she  had  never 
been  married  at  all.  In  reference  to  her  he  was 
her  fc^piof.  (Demosth.  e,  Neaer,  p.  ]  362.)     [L.  S.] 

2.  Roman.  The  word  dwortium  signified  ge- 
nerally a  separation,  and,  in  a  special  sense,  a  dis- 
solution of  marriaffe.  A  Roman  marriage  was  dis- 
solved by  the  death  of  the  wife  or  husband,  and  by 
divortium  ih  the  lifetime  of  the  htuband  and  wife. 
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The  statement  of  Plutarch  (/fom«/.22)  that  the 
husband  alone  had  originally  the  power  of  effecting 
a  divorce  may  be  true  ;  but  we  cannot  rely  al- 
together on  such  an  authority.  In  the  cases  of  con- 
ventio  in  mannm,  one  might  suppose  that  a  woman 
could  not  effect  a  divorce  without  the  consent  of 
her  husband,  but  a  passage  of  Gains  (L  137)  seems 
to  say,  that  the  conventio  in  manum  did  not  limit 
the  wife's  freedom  of  divorce  at  the  time  when 
Gains  wrote  (Rocking,  Inslit.  I  229.  n.  3).  The 
rassage of  Dionysius  {AnHq.  Rom.  u.  26),  in  which 
ne  treats  of  marriage  by  conferreado^  deelaies  that 
the  marriage  could  not  be  dissolved. 

As  the  essential  part  of  a  mairiage  was  the  con- 
sent and  conjugal  affection  of  the  parties,  it  was 
considered  that  this  affection  was  necessary  to  its 
continuance,  and  accordingly  either  party  might 
declare  his  or  her  intention  to  dissolve  the  con- 
nection. No  judicial  decree,  and  no  interference 
of  any  public  authority,  was  requisite  to  dissolve  a 
marriage.  Flliifemilias,  of  course,  required  the 
consent  of  those  in  whose  power  they  were.  The 
first  instance  of  divorce  at  Rome  is  said  to  have 
occurred  about  B.  c.  234,  when  Sp.  Carvilins  Roga 
put  away  his  wife  (A.  GelL  iv.  3,  zviL  21  ; 
Val.  Max.  il  1.  §  4)  on  the  ground  of  bairen- 
ness :  it  is  added  that  his  conduct  was  generally 
condemned.  The  real  meaning  of  the  story  is 
expkined  by  Savigny  with  his  usual  acntenees 
{ZeitKhrift,  ftc.  vol.  v.  p.  269); 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  republic,  and 
under  the  empire,  divorces  became  very  common ; 
and  in  the  case  of  marriages,  where  we  assume 
that  there  was  no  conventio  in  manum,  there  was 
no  particular  fbnn  required.  Cn.  Pompeius  di- 
vorced his  wife  Muda  for  alleged  adultery,  and  his 
conduct  was  approved  (Cic.  ad  Att.  L  12,  18)  ; 
and  Cicero  speaks  of  Paula  Valeria  (ad  Fcan. 
viii.  7)  as  heiag  ready  to  serve  her  husband,  on 
his  return  from  nis  province,  with  notice  of  divorce. 
(Compare  Juv.  vi.  224,  &c. ;  Mart  vi.  7.)  Cicero 
himself  divorced  his  wife  Terentia,  after  liviug  with 
her  thirty  years,  and  married  a  young  woaian 
whom  he  also  divorced  (Plut  CSis.  41).  Gato  the 
younger  divorced  his  wife  Marcia,  that  his  friend 
Hortensius  might  marry  her  and  have  children  by 
her ;  for  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  story.  (Plut 
Oat.  Min.  25.)  If  a  husband  divorced  his  wife,  the 
wife^s  dos,  as  a  general  rule,  was  restored  [Dos]  ; 
and  the  same  was  the  case  when  the  divorce  took 
pkce  by  mutual  consent  As  divorce  became  more 
common,  attempts  were  made  to  check  it  indi- 
rectly, l^  affixing  pecuniary  penalties  or  pecuniary 
loss  on  the  party  whose  conduct  rendered  the  divorce 
necessary.  This  was  part  of  the  object  of  the  lex 
Papia  Poppaea,  and  ox  the  rules  as  to  the  retentio 
dotis,  and  judicium  morum.  There  was  the  re- 
tentio dotis  propter  liberos,  when  the  divorce  was 
caused  by  the  fault  of  the  wife,  or  of  her  fether,  in 
whose  power  she  was :  three-sixths  of  the  dos  was 
the  limit  of  what  could  be  so  retained.  On  ac- 
count of  matters  morum  grariorum,such  as  adultery, 
a  sixth  part  m^ht  be  retained  ;  in  the  case  of 
matters  morum  leviorum,  one  eighth.  The  husband^, 
when  in  feult,  was  punished  by  being  required  to 
return  the  dos  earlier  than  it  was  otherwise  re 
tumable.  Alter  the  divorce,  either  party  might 
marry  again.     (Sueton.  Ai^.  34.) 

By  the  lex  Papia  Poppaea,  a  fi^edwoman  who 
hod  married  her  potronus  could  not  divorce  her 
.self ;  there  appears  to  have  been  no  other  dtts  of 
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pBnQoi  fubJMted  to  thii  ineapMity.  (JXg.  24. 
tit  2.  ■.11.) 

CoRQipooding  to  the  fonns  of  marriage  by  con- 
fuTeatio  and  coemtio^  there  were  the  ionna  of 
diraioe  by  difianeatio  and  nouuieipatio.  Aooord- 
ing  to  Featns  (f .  «.  Di^rrwittb),  diffimreatio  waa  a 
kmd  of  nligioiu  oezemony  lo  called,  ^  quia  fiebat 
fiuieo  Ubo  adMbito,**  by  which  a  maniage  waa  dia- 
lolved  ;  and  Plutaich  (Q^asgL  Bom,  50)  haa  been 
foppoeed  to  alinde  to  this  ceremony  in  the  caae  of 
a  diToroe  between  the  flamen  dialia  and  hia  wi£s. 
It  is  nid  that  originally  marriages  contracted  by 
eoafiureatio  were  indissdnble  ;  and  in  a  later  age, 
this  was  the  case  with  the  marriage  of  the  flamen 
dialia  (OelL  x.  15),  who  was  married  by  confitf- 
leatiok  In  the  case  referred  to  by  Plutarch,  the 
emperor  authorised  the  divorce.  A  marriage  by 
eoemtio  was  dissolved  by  remaneipatio  (Festos^ 
«.  V,  Jjemameipatam).  In  other  cases,  less  cere- 
mony was  used ;  hot  still  some  distinct  notice  or 
dedaration  of  intention  waa  necessary  to  oonatitote 
a  dirorce :  the  simple  &ct  of  either  party  con- 
trwtmg  another  marriage  waa  not  a  legal  divorce. 
(Cic  OraL  i  40.)  The  ceremony  of  breaking  the 
mt^ftialet  taimlae  (Tacit.  Ann,  xi.  30),  or  of  Uddng 
the  keys  of  the  house  from  the  woman  and  turning 
her  ont  of  dooia,  were  probably  considered  to  be 
acts  of  themselves  significant  enough,  though  it 
may  be  presumed  that  they  were  genexiilly  acoom- 
penied  with  declarations  that  could  not  be  mis- 
understood. The  general  practice  was  apparently 
to  deliver  a  written  notice,  and  perhaps  to  aasign  a 
reason.  In  the  case  of  Paula  Valeria,  mentioned 
by  Cicero^  no  reason  was  assigned.  By  the  Lex 
Julia  de  Adulteriis,  it  was  provided  that  there 
should  be  seven  witnesses  to  a  divorce^  Roman 
citizens  of  full  age  {piAeret)^  and  a  freedman  of 
the  party  who  made  the  divorce.  (Dig.  24.  tit  2. 
S.9.) 

Under  the  early  Christian  emperars,  the  power 
of  divorce  remained,  as  before,  subject  to  the  ob- 
servance of  certain  forms.  Justinian  restricted  the 
power  of  divorce,  both  on  the  part  of  the  husband 
and  the  wife,  to  certain  cases,  and  he  did  not  allow 
a  divorce  even  by  the  consent  of  both  parties,  unless 
the  object  of  the  parties  was  to  live  a  life  of  ehas> 
tity;  a  concession  made  to  the  opinions  of  his 
Christian  sabjacts. 

The  term  repudium,  it  is  said,  properly  applies  to 
a  maniage  only  contracted  [Matrimoniitic],  and 
dinvtium  to  an  actual  maniage  (Dis.  50.  tit  16. 
a.  101.  191)  ;  but  sometimes  divortinm  and  re- 
podium  appear  to  be  used  indifferently.  The 
phrases  to  express  a  divorce  are,  nnncium  remit- 
tere,  divortium  &oere ;  and  the  form  of  words 
might  be  as  follow — **Tuas  res  tibi  habeto^  tuas 
res  tibi  agito.**  (Cic.  PhiL  ii  28  ;  Phrat  Amphit 
liL  2. 47,  Tmnm,  ii.  1.  43.)  The  phrases  used  to 
express  the  rmundation  of  a  marriage  contract 
ware,  rtnuntian  repudium,  repudium  remittere, 
dioere,  and  repudiare  ;  and  the  form  of  words 
might  be,  ^  Conditione  tua  non  utor.*^  (Dig.  24. 
tit.  2  ;  XJlp.  JFhMff,  vi  ;  Heinecc  Sjfntoffma ;  Cod. 
5.  til  17,  and  24  ;  Rein,  Z>a«  Aom«sdle /Vmi^rscAi  ; 
and  as  to  the  later  Roman  Law,  Thibant,  System^ 
Ac  dth  ed.)  [G.  L.] 

I>0'CANA  (t^  BSKtwa,  from  Bok6s,  a  beam) 
waa  an  ancient  symbolical  representation  of  the 
Dioscuri  (Castor  and  Polydeuoes),  at  Sparta.  It 
conaisted  of  two  upright  beams  with  others  laid 
across  them  tninsversely.   (Plut  De  Amor.  Fratr. 
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1.  p.  36.)  This  rude  symbol  ot  fraternal  unitv 
evidently  points  to  a  very  remote  age,  in  which 
scarcely  any  attempts  in  sculpture  can  have  been 
made.  At  a  later  time,  when  works  of  art  were 
introduced  into  all  the  spheres  of  ordinary  life, 
this  rude  and  ancient  object  of  worship,  like  many 
others  of  its  kind,  waa  not  superseded  by  a  more 
appropriate  symbol  The  Dioscuri  were  worshipped 
as  gods  of  war,  and  we  know  that  their  images 
aocomnanied  the  Spartan  kings  whenever  they 
took  the  field  against'an  enemy.  But  when  in  the 
year  504  b.  a  the  two  kings,  during  their  inva- 
sion of  Attici,  failed  in  their  nndertakinff  on  ac- 
count of  their  secret  enmity  towards  each  other, 
it  was  decreed  at  Sparta,  that  in  future  only  one 
king  should  oommand  the  armv,  and  in  conse- 
qumee  should  only  be  accompanied  by  one  of  the 
images  of  the  Dioscuri  (Herod,  v.  75.)  It  is  not 
improbable  that  these  images^  accompanying  the 
ki^gi  into  the  field,  wen  the  ancient  mkomi,  which 
were  now  disjointed,  so  that  one  half  of  the  sym- 
bol remained  at  Sparta,  while  the  other  waa  tsikea 
into  the  field  by  one  of  the  kings.  Suidas  and  the 
Etymologicam  Magnum  (s.  «i)  state  that  Mcom 
was  the  name  of  the  graves  of  the  Dioscuri  at 
Sparta,  and  derived  from  the  verb  94xotuu,  (Mttl- 
Itf,  J)onan$f  i.  5.  §  12.  note  m^  ii.  10.  §  8 ;  Zoega, 
De  ObelMe,  p.  228.)  [L.  S.] 

DOCIMA'SL^  {^»Kit^uria),  When  any  dti- 
isn  of  Athens  waa  either  appointed  bv  lot,  or 
chosen  by  sufinsge  (jtki^ptnhs  itol  a^psris),  to  hold 
a  public  ofl^ce,  he  was  obliged,  before  entering  on 
its  duties,  to  submit  to  a  dodmada^  or  scrutiny 
into  his  previous  li£B  and  oonduct,  in  which  any 
person  could  object  to  him  as  unfit  This  was  the 
case  with  the  archons,  the  ssoators,  the  strategi, 
and  other  magistrates.  The  examination,  or  ana- 
crisis,  fiir  the  arohonship  was  eondoeted  by  the 
senatflfi^oriBtheoonrtsoftheheliaea.  The<ioeMia- 
sio,  however,  was  not  confined  to  persons  appointed 
to  public  offices ;  for  we  read  of  the  denouncement 
of  a  scmtby  {heorff^Xia  Som/iao'far)  against  ora- 
tors who  apoke  in  the  assembly  while  leading 
profligate  lives,  or  alter  having  committed  flagi- 
tious crimes.  This  denouncement  might  be  made 
in  public  by  any  one  ftp^  ioKiftoKrua^  rov  /Stov, 
i.  SL  to  compel  the  par^  cemplahied  of  to  mear 
before  a  court  of  justice,  and  give  an  account  of  his 
life  and  conduct  If  finind  gmlty,  he  was  punished 
with  atimia,  and  prohibited  firom  the  aasenibtiei. 
(AescL  Jlmarek  p.  5.) 

The  phrase  Ki^pa  clrau  SoKf/Mo^mu  needs  a 
few  words  of  explanation.  At  the  age  of  eighteen^ 
every  Atiienian  became  an  ephebus,  and  aftier  two 
years  was  enrolled  amongst  the  men,  so  that  he 
could  be  present  and  vote  at  the  assemblies.  (Poll, 
viii.  105.)  In  the  case  of  wards  who  were  heirs 
to  property,  this  enrolment  might  take  place  before 
the  expiration  of  the  two  years,  on  it  being  esta- 
blished by  a  dedmama  that  the  youth  was  physi- 
cally qualified  to  discharge  any  duties  the  state 
might  impose  upon  him.  If  so,  he  was  released 
firam  guardianship,  and  **  became  a  man  ^  (ii^p 
iy4prrOf  or  thKifuivdrf)^  being  thereby  empowered 
to  enter  upon  his  inheritance,  and  enjoy  other 
privileges,  just  as  if  he  were  of  the  full  age  of 
twenty.  (Haipocr.  «.  v,  *Eiri5(cTCf  ^iia'ai :  Dem. 
0.  Ajiob,  p.  857,  e.  OneL  ^  865,  e.  1^^  p.  1135.) 
We  may  add  that  the  statementa  of  the  nammarians 
and  orators  are  at  variance  on  this  pomt ;  but  the 
explanation  we  have  given  seems  the  best  way  of 
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rsconcilir^  Ihsm,  and  it  tgntt  in  nibttaace  with 
the  mppHition  oF  ScbHmann,  **  that  imong  the 
Alheniaiu,  no  orw  period  wu  appomtcd  for  enrol- 
ment, proTJded  tbM  it  wu  not  done  before  tlie 
■ttaiiiment  of  tbe  Ittti,  nor  lAer  the  oimpletiDn 
of  the  30th  year."     (Scbthnvm,  Da  ConataM,  pp. 

7fi,241,4t)  ia.w.] 

D0DEAN8.   [Ai.] 

DOLABRA,  dim.  DOLABELLA  (ir^ti.  dim. 
oyuxlor),  a  chiael,  a  celt,  vrai  ued  for  a  Tariatj  of 
porpoMi  in  ancient  aa  in  modran  time*.  Their  were 
beqoentl;  employed  in  making  entrenchment*  and 
h>  deatrojing  fonilioatlonB  (LJT.  ix.  37,  ni.  1 1  ; 
CoR.  ix.  S ;  Tacit  Hitt.  iiL  30)  ;  and  hence  they 
are  often  himi  in  andent  eanh-vorki  and  ea- 
campmenti.  Thaj  abound  in  oar  poblic  mu- 
sennu,  being  known  imder  tlie  eqni™]ent  name  of 
•  cell*"  to  anliqiiariM,  who,  however,  generally 
UK  the  word  vi^out  underitonding  ita  bne  aenib 
C9eo  Jamieaon*!  Etfm.  Diet,  l  b.  Celt.)  CUfaa  ia 
an  old  Latin  word  for  a  chiael,  probahLy  dejired 
bum  eodo,  to  engnie.  Thna  the  phraae  aOt 
taUpaniiir  ta  iSiae  ocenn  in  the  ralgate  Tendon  of 
Joh  (xii.  2«),  and  malbolo  tl  utile  laenOai  aiba  in 
an  inMription  found  at  Pola.  (Onitsr,  p.  329.) 
Theae  articlea  an  liiir  the  moat  part  of  broma, 
mora  raiely  of  haid  atone.  The  aiiei  and  foima 
which  they  preaent,  are  aa  nriona  a*  the  naea  to 
which  they  wore  applied.  Tlie  anneiod  woodcnt 
la  deaigned  to  ahow  a  few  of  the  niiat  remaik- 
able  Tarietiee.  Fig.  1  ia  from  a  celt  fbnnd,  with 
aerend  otbera,  at  EambrC  in  GomwalL  (Boriaie, 
Jtit  <^  Qtrraeall,  iil  IS.)  Ita  length  wsa  aii 
inchei  without  the  Wt,  which  waa  no  donbt  of 
wood,  and  fixed  directly  into  the  aocltet  at  the  top. 
1(  mnat  bSTo  been  a  very  eflectiTe  implement  for 
lemoring  the  atones  in  the  wall  of  a  dly  or  fortifi- 
otisn,  after  they  had  been  finrt  atiatlered  and 
looaened  in  acme  deoree  by  the  battering-ram. 
The  ear,  or  loop,  which  ia  aeen  in  thia  and  many 
other  eelta,  wonld  be  naefiil  to  napend  them  from 
the  aoldier^  giidle,  and  may  alao  naTe  had  a  cord 
or  chain  attached  to  it  to  a#aiat  in  drawing  back 
Ibe  celt  whenerer  it  became  loo  firmly  wedged  be- 
tween the  atonea  ef  the  wall  which  it  waa  intended 
to  deatroy.  Figa  S  and  S  are  fram  Sir  W.  Hamil- 
ton'a  collection  m  the  Bri^h  Hoaenm.  Theae 
chiaela  aeem  beat  ad^ited  for  the  nae  of  the  car- 
Hntet.  The  celt  (Gg.  1)  which  waa  foniid  in 
Fniueaa,  co.  I^aaater  {AnAatUegia,  t.  p.  1D6), 
inalead  of  being  ihaped  to  leceiTe,  or  to  be  in- 
aerted  into  a  handle,  like  the  three  preceding,  ii 
made  thick,  tmooth,  and  round  in  the  middle,  ao 
aa  to  he  eonTenienlJy  manipulated  without  a 
handle.  It  ia  9  inchei  long,  and  veigha  3  lb.  S  oa. 
Ila  afaarp  edge  ii  like  that  of  a  common  hatchet, 
end  may  haTe  been  uaed  for  poUahing  timber.    On 
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fore  illuatrate  the  aeeonnt  giran  by  Jnlin*  PoDd^ 
who  reckon*  thia  Mme  tool,  the  'fCXii,  among  tba 
ipttXtm  TBv  tnanyrinm.  Thia  initnnnent  waa 
alao  Died  lor  cutting  p(q)er,  and  pnbablj  in  the 
sune  manner  (fffiiXa  xafrvriiioi,  aiciU,  Pbilax. 
OUm.). 

The  following  woodcnt  ahowa  a  arnaD  broma 
cel^  fixed  into  a  handle  of  stag^  horn,  and  therv' 
(or  eiemplifiea  one  of  the  modet  of  attaching  the 
metal  to  ila  haft  It  waa  eridenlly  adapted  far 
Tery  fine  wotk,  and  ia  itrongly  contraated  with 
the  aboTe-Ggnred  celt  from  ComwalL  It  wai 
finind  in  an  ancient  tomb  in  Wiltahire.  (Sir  R. 
a  Hoan-a  Ane.  Wiiti.  Soalk,  pp.  182,  203.)  The 
two  other  Ggnna  in  thia  woodcnt  repceaect  the 
knife  need  in  aacrificea,  aa  it  ia  often  exhihitad  in 
ouneoa  and  baa-reliaft,  being  the  anaan,  anoaiaa,  or 
Mabm  pentifieaHi,  mentiimed  hy  Featna  (a.  e. 
Sam)  ;  and  the  aacarit  dolabrala,  iw  hatchet  fnr- 
m'ahed  with  a  ehiaal  (Pallad.  Di  Aa  HiuL  L  tS)  aa 

[J- If.] 


DO'LICHOS  (fcfA.xoi>.     [SriDinn.] 

DO'LIUM.    IViHDK,] 

DOLO  (liKmr).  1.  A  aecnt  pcmiard  or  digger 
contained  in  a  caae,  need  br  the  Italiana.  It  waa 
inieited  in  the  handlea  of  whipa  (EKg.  9.  IiL  2. 
L  S2  ;  Soy.  ad  Viry.  Am.  Til  664),  and  alao  in 


Tib.  Gracchoa carried  (Plut  Tib.  OraaiL  10  icompu 
Hetych.  t.  «,  A  JAwti). 

2.  A  amall  top-aaiL    [Navis.] 

DE  DOLO  MALO  ACTIO-  [Cm-n.] 

DOLUa  MALUS.    [Cclp*.] 

DOME'STICL    {PsjrroBiiNi.] 

DOMICI'LIUM.    Thia  word  aignifc*  a  tnan^ 

XIar  piece  of  abode.  It  waa  naed  in  the  Lex 
itia  Papiria  in  luch  a  manner,  tlint  when  that 
lex  wBi  enacted,  b.  c  89,  the  word  doraiciliimi 
mnat  haie  had  a  fixed  meaning :  "  Si  qui  fiMdentia 
ciTitBlibui  adacripti  fdiiaent,  ai  tum  com  lex 
fenbatur  in  Italia  domiciliiun  habniaaent,  et  ai 
ae^iginta  diabna  apud  praetorem  eaaoit  pn^aaeL^ 
(Cieero,  i^.irctia,  c  4.)    Thia  farther  a 
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fiDrtonamm  marom  Romae  coUocaTit ;  **  and  thii 
mdirect  definition  agrees,  in  part,  with  one  in  the 
Code,  which  will  presently  be  cited. 

There  are  Tarious  definitions  of  domicilium  in 
the  Corpus  Jnris.  One  of  these  (Dig.  50.  tit  1. 
s.  27.  §  1)  determines  that  a  person  mnst  be  con- 
tidened  to  haye  his  domicilinm  in  a  municipinm,  if 
he  buys  and  sells  there*  attends  the  public  nec- 
tades,  keeps  the  festival  days  there,  and,  m  nne, 
enjoys  all  the  advantaffes  of  the  mnnidpium,  and 
none  of  the  oolonia,  or  uie  place  where  he  is  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  cnltimtion  (ubi  colendi  mris 
causa  Teiaatar).  In  another  passage  (Cod.  10. 
tit  40  (39.)  s.  7),  it  is  stated  that  a  civis  is  made 
by  origo^  manumissio,  allectio  vel  adoptio  ;  but 
that  domicilium,  as  an  edict  of  Divus  Hadrianus 
declares,  makes  a  person  an  inoola.  Domicilium 
is  then  defined  in  the  following  terms:  ^'In  eo 
loco  singulos  habere  domicilium  non  ambigitur  ubi 
quis  larem  reromque  ac  fortunanm  snmmam  con- 
stituit,  unde  rorsus  non.discessurus  si  nihil  aTOcet, 
nude  cum  profectos  est  peregrinari  videtur,  quod 
(quo?)  si  rediit,  pen^ninari  jam  destitit** 

In  a  passage  in  the  Di^t  (50.  tit.  1.  i.  5), 
"  incolam  esse  **  and  **  domicilium  habere  **  are  used 
as  equivalent  terms. 

It  was  important,  for  many  purposes,  to  deter- 
mine where  a  man  had  his  pennanent  abode.  An 
incola  was  bound  to  obey  the  magistrates  of  the 
place  where  he  was  an  incola,  and  also  the  magis- 
trates of  the  place  where  he  was  a  ciTis  ;  and  he 
was  not  only  subject  to  the  municipal  jurisdiction 
in  both  mnnidpia,  but  he  was  bound  to  perform 
all  public  functions  (publica  munera).  If  a  man 
was  bound  (obligatus),  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  in 
Italy,  and  had  Us  domiciHum  in  a  provincia,  he 
might  be  sued  either  in  Italy  or  in  the  province 
(Dig.  5.  tit  1.  s.  19,  §  4).  A  son  followed  the 
civitas  which  was  the  naturalis  origo  of  his  &ther, 
and  did  not  follow  his  father^s  domicilium.  If  a 
man  had  no  legal  father  (  Justus  paterX  he  followed 
the  oriffo  of  his  mother.  In  the  Praescriptio  longi 
tempons  decern  vel  viginti  annorum,  it  was  enacted 
by  Justinian,  that  the  ten  years*  {description  should 
apply,  if  both  parties  (tam  petens  quam  possidens) 
had  their  domicilium  id  the  same  provincia ;  if  the 
two  parties  had  not  their  domicilium  in  the  same 
province,  the  prescription  of  twenty  years  applied. 
(Cod.  7.  tit  33.  s.  12.) 

The  modem  law  of  Domicile  is  a  branch  of  what 
u  sometimes  called  international  law  ;  and  many 
of  the  principles  which  are  admitted  in  modem 
times  are  founded  on  the  Roman  rules.  {T%e  Law 
of  DonueUt  by  Robert  Phillimore,  1847  ;  Buxge, 
Conane$Uiarie»  oa  Colonial  and  Foreign  Lawf^ 
vol.  L)  [G.  L.] 

DOMrNIUM.  Dominium  signifies  quiritarian 
ownership  of  a  thing ;  and  dommus,  or  dominus 
legitimus,  is  the  owner.  Possessor  is  often  used 
by  Roman  writers  as  equivalent  to  owma: ;  but 
this  is  not  a  strictly  correct  use  of  the  word.  In 
like  manner,  ''to  have  ownershm**  is  sometimes 
expressed  by  "  possidere  ;**  and  the  thing  in  which 
there  is  property  is  sometimes  called  "possessio.** 
(Savigny,  £ku  Rechi  det  BesUxesy  p.  85,  5th  ed.) 

The  complete  notion  of  property  or  ownership 
comprehends  the  determination  of  the  things  which 
may  be  the  objects  of  ownership  ;  the  power  which 
a  man  may  have  over  such  objects,  both  as  to 
duration  <^  time  and  extent  of  enjoyment;  the 
modes  in  which  ownership  may  be  acquired  and 
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lost ;  the  persons  who  are  capable  of  acquiring, 
transferring,  or  losing  ownership. 

Res  is  the  geneml  name  for  anything  which  is 
the  object  of  a  legal  act  The  chief  division  of  res 
is  into  res  divini  juris,  and  res  human!  juris.  Res 
divini  juris  are  those  which  are  ap|»opriated  to 
religious  purposes,  namely,  rea  sacrae,  sanctae,  re- 
ligiesae  ;  and  so  long  as  tiiey  have  this  character, 
th^  cannot  be  objects  of  property.  Res  human! 
juris  are  all  other  things  that  can  bo  the  objects  of 
property ;  and  they  are  either  res  publicae  or  rea 
privatae.  Res  publicae  balong  to  the  state,  vid 
can  only  become  private  property  by  being  de- 
prived of  this  public  character.  [Aorariab 
Lboks.]  Res  universitatis  are  the  property  of  a 
universitas,  and  are  not  the  property  of  any  in- 
dividuaL  The  phrase  res  nmliua  is  ambiffuoos ; 
it  sometimes  meanis  that  the  thing  cannot  oe  the 
property  of  any  individual,  which  is  affirmed  of 
things  divini  juris ;  when  applied  to  things  human! 
juris,  it  sometimes  means  that  they  are  not  the  pro- 
perty of  an  individual  but  of  a  universitas ;  yet 
such  things  majf  become  the  propertf  of  an  in- 
dividual; res  hereditariaa  are  res  nuUius  until  there 
is  a  heres.  Res  communes  are  those  which  cannot 
be  the  objecta  of  property,  and  therefore  an  res 
nullius,  as  the  sea. 

Res  corpoiales  are  defined  to  be  those  **  quaetangi 
poesunt ;  **  moorporales  an  those  **  quas  tangi 
non  possunt,  sed  in  jure  oonsistont,**  aa  Hani- 
OITA8,  UausFAUCTUs,  Oblioationis  ;  and  they 
are  consequently  incapable  of  tradition,  or  delivery. 
The  distinction  of  thmgs  into  corporeal  and  incor- 
poreal did  not  exist  in  ue  older  Roman  law  ;  and 
It  is  a  useless  distinction.  An  incorporeal  thing 
is  merely  a  right,  and  so  it  is  explained  in  the 
Institutiones  (iL  tit  2,  ed.  Schrader). 

Corporeal  things  are  divided  into  immobiles,  or 
solum  et  res  soli,  and  mobiles.  The  ground  (solumX 
and  that  which  is  so  attached  to  the  ground  as 
to  be  inseparable  ftmn  it  without  being  destroyed, 
as  a  building  for  instance,  are  rea  immobiles. 
Mobiles  res  are  all  such  as  can  be  removed  from 
one  place  to  another  without  the  destruction  of  their 
character.  The  dass  of  res  mobiles  **  quae  pondere, 
numero,  mensura  constant,"*  are  such  things  as  wine, 
oil,  com,  silver,  gold,  which  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  any  the  same  number,  weight,  or  measure, 
may  be  considered  the  same  thing.  [Mutvum.] 
There  is  another  dass  of  res,  consisting  of  those 
'*quae  usn  consumuntar,  minuuntur,**  and  those 
**  quae  non,  &c^  The  term  siugulae  res  compre- 
hends either  one  thing  or  several  things,  separately 
considered  as  ones.  Such  things  are  either  simple, 
as  an  animal,  a  stone  ;  or  compounded  of  parts,  as 
a  carriage,  or  a  ship.  Any  number  of  things,  not 
mechanicsJly  connected,  may  in  a  legal  sense  be 
viewed  as  one,  or  as  a  universitas.  (Dig.  41.  tit  3. 
8.30;  6.titl.  s.23.15.) 

Some  things  are  aopurtenant  to  other^  that  ii| 
as  subordinate  parts  tney  go  with  that  which  forau 
the  principal  thing.  (Dig.  18.  tit  1.  s.  49.)  If  a 
thing,  as  a  house  or  a  ship,  was  purchased*  the 
buyer  got  eveiy  thing  that  was  a  part  of  the  bouse 
or  ship.     (Dig.  21.  tit  2.  s.  44.) 

Fmctus  are  what  is  produced  out  of  a  thing  by 
its  own  productive  power ;  as  the  grass  in  a  field, 
the  fruit  on  a  tree. 

The  division  of  things  mto  res  mandpi  and  res 
nee  mancipi,  was  one  of  ancient  origin ;  and  it  con- 
tinued to  a  late  period  in  the  empire.    Res  mancipi 
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(Ulp.  Frag,  ziz.)  are  praedia  in  Italico  solo,  both 
rustic  and  urban  ;  also  jnia  rnsticornm  praediorum 
or  Bcryitntes,  as  via,  iter,  aquaeductos  ;  also  slates, 
and  four-footed  animals,  as  oxen,  horses,  &c.,  quae 
eollo  donoye  domantur.  Other  things  were  nee 
mandpL 

All  the  things  haye  been  enumerated  which  are 
the  object  of  dominium,  and  some  which  are  not 
Every  dominus  has  a  right  to  the  possession  of  the 
thing  of  which  he  is  dominus ;  bat  possession 
alone,  which  is  a  bare  fiwt  without  any  legal 
character,  neither  makes  a  man  dominus,  nor  does 
the  want  of  possession  deprive  him  of  dominium. 
Possession  has  the  same  relation  to  a  legal  right  to 
a  thing,  as  the  physical  power  to  operate  upon  it 
has  to  the  l^gal  power ;  and  accordingly  the  doctrine 
of  possession  precedes  that  of  ownefship.  Things 
cannot  be  the  objects  of  possessio  civilis  which 
cannot  be  the  objects  of  dominium. 

Certain  things  are  not  properly  objects  of  owner- 
ship {doimmvm\  though  a  claim  to  them  is  pro- 
secuted by  an  actio  in  rem :  they  ate  serritutes, 
em^yteusis,  superficies,  andpignusand  hypotheca. 

I)omimnm  properly  signifies  the  right  oif  dealing 
with  a  corporeal  thing  as  a  person  (dommur^ 
pleases  ;  this,  of  course,  implies  the  right  to  ex- 
clude aU  others  fix>m  meddling  with  it  The  do- 
minus has  the  right  to  possess,  and  is  distinffuished 
in  that  respect  from  the  bare  possessor,  idio  has 
only  the  right  of  possession.  He  who  has  the 
ugusfructns  of  a  thing,  is  nerer  considered  as  owner ; 
and  proprietas  is  the  name  for  that  which  remains 
after  the  nsusiractus  is  deducted  from  the  owner- 
ship. Ownership  may  be  either  absolute,  that  is, 
as  complete  as  the  law  allows  any  owneiship  to  be, 
or  it  may  be  limited.  The  distinction  between 
bare  ownership  and  ownership  united  with  the 
beneficial  interest,  is  explained  in  another  place. 
[Bona.]  A  person  who  has  no  ownership  of  a 
thing,  may  have  riehts  in  or  to  a  thing  which, 
as  fitf  as  they  extend  limit  the  owners  power  over 
his  property,  as  hereafter  explained.  Ownership, 
being  in  its  nature  single,  can  only  be  conceived 
as  belonging  to  one  person ;  consequently  there 
cannot  be  several  owners  of  one  thing,  but  several 
persons  may  own  undivided  shares  or  parts  of  a 
thing. 

As  a  man^s  right  to  deal  with  a  thing  and  to 
exdnde  others  firom  the  use  or  enjoyment  of  it, 
may  be  limited,  this  may  arise  either  from  his  being 
bound  to  allow  to  another  person  a  certain  use  or 
enjoyment  of  the  thing  of  which  he  is  dominus,  or 
from  his  being  bound  to  abstain  from  doing  certain 
acts  on  or  to  his  property,  and  for  the  benefit  of 
some  other  person. 

This  limitation  of  a  man^s  enjoyment  of  his  own 
IB  explained  under  Sxrvitutbs. 

In  order  to  acquire  ownership,  a  person  must 
have  a  l^gal  ciq>acity  to  acquire ;  and  ownership 
may  be  acquired  by  such  a  person,  or  by  another 
for  him.  There  must  also  to  a  thing  which  can 
be  the  object  of  such  ownership,  and  there  must 
be  a  legal  mode  of  acquisition  (flequititio  dvUU). 
Ownership  may  be  acquired  in  single  things  (ao- 
Quisitio  ramm  sMow&irmaX  or  it  may  be  acquired 
m  a  number  of  things  of  different  kinds  at  once 
{tteqmtitioper  tmivertitatem),  in  which  case  a  person 
acquires  them  not  as  individual  thin^  but  he  ac- 
quires the  parts  by  virtue  of  acquiring  the  whole. 
The  latter  kind  of  acquisition  is  either  successio  inter 
vivos,  as  in  the  case  where  a  man  adrogates  another, 
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and  so  becomes  the  owner  of  all  the  adrogated  per- 
son's property  (Gains,  iiL  21)  ;  or  it  is  snccesno 
mortis  causa,  as  in  the  case  of  a  testamentary  heres, 
or  a  heres  ab  intestate. 

Acquisitiones  per  universitatem  are  properiy  dis- 
cussed under  other  heads  [Adoptio  ;  Hxrbs  ; 
Suocassio  ;  UNivxRsrrAs].  The  following  re- 
marks apply  to  acquisitiones  reram  singnlamm. 
Acquisitiones  were  either  civiles  (e»  jure  cimK)  ; 
or  natuiales  (ex  jure  geiaium\  that  is,  tiiere  was  no 
formality  prescribed  for  the  mode  of  acquisition : 
in  both  cases  dominium  could  be  acquired.  The 
civiles  acquisitiones  of  single  things  were  by  manci- 
patio,  in  jure  cessio,  and  usucapio :  those  natuiali 
jure  were  by  traditio  or  delivery.  In  the  case  of 
res  mandpi,  the  only  modes  of  acquiring  domininm 
were  mancipatio,  in  jure  cessio,  and  usucapio  ;  but 
usuci^pio  applied  also  to  things  nee  mancipL  The 
alienation  of  things  nee  mancipi  was  the  peculiar 
efiect  of  traditio  or  delivery  (Ulp.  Frag.  xix.  Z\ 
and  if  there  was  a  justa  causa,  that  is,  some  legal 
ground  or  motive  for  the  delivery,  dominium  was 
thus  acquired  ;  traditio^  in  the  case  of  a  thinff  man- 
dpi, merely  made  it  m  bomt^  and  the  dominram  or 
ownership  continued  unchanged.  The  notion  that 
in  the  case  of  res  nee  mandpi,  bare  tradition  with 
a  justa  causa  did  not  confer  quiritarian  ownership 
or  dominium,  is  erroneous ;  for  when  the  Roman 
law  did  not  require  peculiar  forms,  the  tausfer  of 
ownership  was  effected  in  what  may  be  called  the 
natural  way,  that  is,  the  simplest  and  most  eaay 
way  in  which  the  {MEUties  to  the  act  could  show 
their  meaning  and  carry  it  mto  effect 

A  man  who  was  dominus  of  a  thing,  whether 
acquired  jure  civil!  or  naturali,  prosecuted  his  right 
to  it  in  the  same  way,  by  the  rei  vindicatio.  He 
could  not  of  course  prosecute  snch  a  right  nnleaa 
he  was  out  of  possession ;  and,  in  order  to  succeed, 
he  must  prove  his  ownership.  If  he  had  a  thing 
in  bonis,  and  was  in  possession,  he  could  acquire 
the  ownership  by  usucapion :  if  he  was  out  of  poa- 
session,  it  seems  not  an  improbable  conjecture  of 
Unterholzner  ( AAetn.  Mus,  fUr  Juri^rud.  Erder 
Jakrgang,  p.  129),  that  he  was  aided  in  his  action 
after  the  time  when  the  l^:is  actiones  fell  into  dis- 
use and  the  formula  was  introduced  (for  as  to  a 
previous  time  it  is  difficult  to  form  any  conjecture) 
by  the  fiction  of  his  having  received  the  property 
by  mancipatio.  There  are  examples  of  a  similar 
fiction  in  the  case  of  the  bonorum  possessor  and 
the  bonorum  emtor.  (Gains,  iv.  34,  35.)  A  man 
could  only  diroose  of  a  l^acy  by  his  will  vet  vin- 
dicationem  (IHp.  Frag,  xxiv.  7)  when  he  had  the 
dominium  of  it :  if  he  had  not  the  dominium,  he 
could  only  give  per  damnationem  or  sinendi  modo. 
A  slave  who  was  the  property  of  his  master  (tioms- 
mu)  might  attain  the  Roman  dvitas  by  the  act  of 
manumission :  if  he  was  only  in  bonis  of  the  person 
who  manumitted  him,  he  became  a  Latinus  by  the 
act  of  manumission.  The  difference  between  quiri- 
tarian ownership  and  in  bonis  was  destroyed  by 
the  legislation  of  Justinian,  who  declared  in  bonis 
to  be  complete  ownership. 

Some  modem  writers  enumerate  in  addition  to 
the  dviles  acquisitiones  here  enumerated,  addictio, 
emtio  sub  corona,  sectio  bonorum,  adjudicatio,  and 
lex  (Ulp.  Frag,  tit  xix.  §  2),  by  which  last  they 
understand  those  circumstances  undor  which  some 
special  enactment  gives  property  to  a  person  ;  and 
otducum  [CAnucuM]  is  mentioned  as  an  instance. 

A  bonae  fidei  possessio  was  not  ownership  (do- 
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miniimi),  nor  was  it  the  aame  u  in  bonii.  The 
two  things  are  distinguished  hj  Ulpian  (/Vv^. 
zix.20,  21).  A  bonae  fidei  possessor  had  a  CBp»- 
city  for  aoqniiing  by  usdcapion  the  ownership  of 
the  thing  which  he  pouessed.  He  had  a  kind  of 
action,  actio  pubfieiana  in  rem,  by  which,  if  he  lost 
the  possession  before  he  had  acquired  the  owner* 
ship  by  usucapion,  he  could  recover  it  against  all 
except  the  owner,  or  such  person  as  had  a  better 
right  than  himself^  in  which  latter  respect  he  dif> 
fered  from  him  who  had  a  thing  in  bonis,  fior  his 
claim  was  good  against  the  person  who  had  the 
bare  ownen£ip.    (Dig.  6.  tit.  2.) 

As  to  fundi  pfOTindales,  it  was  an  old  prin- 
ciple of  Roman  law  that  ti^ere  could  be  no  domi- 
nium in  them,  that  is,  no  quiritarian  ownership ; 
nor  were  they  said  to  be  in  bonis,  but  the  occupier 
had  possessio  and  usnsfrnctos.  In  fact  the  tenns 
domixuum  and  in  bonis  were  not  applicable  to  pro- 
yincial  lands,  nor  were  the  fictions  that  were  ap- 
plicable to  things  in  bonis  applicable  to  promoial 
lands  ;  but  it  is  an  ingenious  conjecture  of  Unter- 
holxner,  that  the  formula  actioms  was  adapted  to 
the  case  of  provincial  lands  by  a  fiction  of  their 
being  Italic  lands,  combined  with  a  fiction  of  their 
being  acquired  by  usucapion.  In  the  case  of  the 
ager  pnblicns  in  Italy,  the  dominium  was  in  the 
Roman  people,  and  the  terms  possessio  and  pes* 
seBfor  were  appropriate  to  the  enjoyment  and  the 
person  by  whom  the  land  was  enjoyed.  Still 
the  property  in  prorincial  land  was  like  the  pr»> 
perty  in  bonis  in  Rome  and  Italy,  and  it  conse- 
quently became  dominium  after  the  distinction 
between  quiritarian  and  bonitarian  ownenhip  was 
destroyed* 

Ownership  was  also  acquired  in  the  case  of  oo- 
cupatio,  accessio,  &c>  [Accissio ;  Alluvio  ; 
CoNrusio.] 

A  man,  who  had  a  legal  capacity,  could  acquire 
property  either  himself  or  by  those  who  were  *^  in 
pote8tate,manu,manci{noTe.**  Hecould  even  acquire 
thus  per  universitatem,  as  in  the  case  of  an  here- 
ditas ;  and  he  could  also  thus  acquire  a  legacv.  If  a 
riave  was  a  man^  in  bonis,  every  thing  that  the  slave 
acquired  belonged  to  the  owner  in  bonis,  and  not  to 
him  who  had  the  bare  qniritarian  ownership.  If  a 
man  was  the  ^  bona  fide  possessor  ^  of  another  per^ 
son,  whether  that  person  happened  to  be  a  fipeeman 
supposed  to  be  and  possessed  as  a  slave,  or  was  the 
property  of  another,  the  possessor  only  acquired  the 
ownership  of  that  which  the  person  so  possessed  ac- 
qnired  **  ex  re  possidentis  **  and  **  ex  operis  sais.** 
The  same  rule  applied  to  a  slave  in  wtiich  a  man 
had  only  the  usnsfructus ;  and  the  role  was  con- 
sistent with  the  rule  just  laid  down,  for  ususfructus 
was  not  property.  Sons  who  were  in  the  power 
of  a  &ther,  and  slaves,  of  course,  could  not  acquire 
property  for  themselves.     [Pbculium.] 

Ownership  was  lost  either  with  the  consent  of 
the  owner  or  against  it.  With  the  consent,  when 
he  transferred  it  to  another,  which  was  the  general 
mode  of  acqnirir^  and  losing  property  ;  without 
the  consent,  when  the  thing  perished,  when  it  be- 
came the  property  of  another  by  accession  or  usu- 
capion, when  it  was  judicially  declared  to  be  the 
property  of  another,  or  forfeited  by  being  pledged. 
Ownenhip  was  not  lost  by  death,  for  the  heres 
was  considered  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  de- 
fonct 

As  certain  persons  had  not  a  capacity  to  acquire, 
so  soms  persons  had  not  the  same  liability  to  lose 
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that  others  had.  Thus  the  property  of  a  pupillus 
who  was  in  tutela  legitima,  could  not  become  the 
property  of  another  by  usucapion ;  a  fimdamimtal 
principle  of  law  whioh  Cicero  was  surprised  that 
his  friend  Atticus  did  not  know  {Ad  AU.  1 5). 

Ownership  might  be  lost  by  the  Maxhna  ci4>itis 
diminutio  ;  when  it  was  the  consequence  of  a  con- 
viction for  a  capital  crime,  the  property  was  fitr- 
fdted  to  the  state.  [Sktio  Bonori/m.]  The 
media  capitis  diminutio  only  effected  an  incapacity 
for  qniritarian  ownership:  the  person  could  still 
retain  or  acquire  property  by  the  jus  gentium ; 
still  if  the  media  capitis  diminutio  was  the  conse- 
quence of  conviction  for  a  capital  crime,  it  had  the 
same  consequences  as  the  iJiutxinia.  (Maekddey, 
Lektimek^  &o.  12th  ed. ;  U«Ur  die  VeneUedrnm 
Arten  dn  BigmAmmty  &c  von  Unterholsner,  AMk 
Mu9.  BnUr  Jakrg, ;  Qaius,ii.  1,&cl  ;  Ulp.  Fng. 
tit  xix. ;  ThilMiit,  SyHtm,  &c.  §  146.  &e^  §  242. 
Ac,  9th  ed.)  [G.  L.] 

DOMINUS  means  master,  owner  [Dominium]. 
Dominus  is  opposed  to  Servus,  as  master  to  dave. 
PliniuB,  in  his  letters,  always  addresses  Trajanus 
as  Dominus  ;  but  this  must  be  viewed  rather  as  a 
mode  of  showing  his  respect  than  any  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  titie.  (C.  Plinii  OMcilii  Secundi  Ep. 
ed.  O.  H.  Schaefer,  p.  500,  note.)  Domitianna 
claimed  the  tities  of  Dominus  and  Deus.  (Dion  Cass. 
IxviL  13,  and  the  note  of  Reimaros  ;  also  M*Hi^Hf| 
Ep.  V.  8,  and  x.  72,  when  Domitianus  was  dead.) 
It  is  said,  that  Aurelianns  first  adopted  tiie  title 
Dominus  on  his  medala.  (Eckhd,  DoeL  Nmm,  Vd, 
voL  viL  p.  482.)  [G.  L.] 

DOMUS  (obof,  o2K<a,  and  in  old  Gx«ek  U/un)^ 
a  house.  1.  Grbbk.  —  The  ammgement  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  dwellings  of  the  Greeks  forms 
one  of  the  most  difficult  subjects  in  their  antiquities. 
The  only  regular  description  of  the  Greek  house, 
that  of  Vitruvins,  is  in  many  respects  inoonsistent 
with  the  allusions  found  in  the  Greek  writers ; 
while  those  allusions  themselves  an  for  too  scanty 
and  obscure,  to  be  woven  into  a  dear  description. 
It  is  manifest,  also,  that  the  arnmsfement  of  tiie 
parts  differed  much  at  different  penods.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  eariy  period  when,  according  to  tra- 
dition,  rude  huts  of  chty,  or  wood,  or  stone,  began 
to  be  used  instead  of  the  hollow  trees,  and  caves,  and 
clefU  in  ihe  rocks,  in  which  the  savage  aborigines 
found  shdter  (Diod.  v.  68,  Paus.  x.  1 7),  we  have  to 
distinguish  between  the  houses,  or  rather  palaces, 
of  the  heroic  age,  to  which  HomerVdlusions  apply, 
tlie  houses  of  the  historical  period  down  to  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  those  after  his 
time. 

There  wereahw  considerable  differences  between 
the  arrangements  of  a  town  and  a  country  house. 
All  of  these  had  two  prindpal  features  in  com- 
mon. Firstly,  in  Greece,  as  in  all  warm  dimates, 
the  general  amngement  of  a  house  of  the  better 
sort  was  that  of  one  or  more  open  courts,  sur- 
rounded by  the  various  rooms.  Secondly,  in  a 
Greek  fomOy  the  women  lived  in  private  apart- 
ments dlotted  to  their  exdusive  use.  Hence  the 
house  was  always  divided  into  two  distinct  por- 
tions, iwmdy,  the  Andromti*,  or  men^  apart- 
ments (&y9pfl»y(rif ),  and  the  GynaeeomiiSf  or  wo- 
men>  apardnents  (yvyauewyhu).  In  the  eariiest 
times,  as  in  the  houses  referred  to  by  Homer,  the 
women^s  apartments  were  in  the  upper  story  (inrtp- 
Aoy).  The  same  arrangement  is  found  at  the  time 
of  tiie  Peloponnesian  war  in  the  house  spoken  ol 
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by  Lysiaa  (De  Coed,  Eratodk,  pp.  12, 18  ;  eomp. 
Aristoph.  Eode$,  961,  Tkum,  482).  But  it  does 
not  follow  that  that  «aa  the  uraal  caftom  at  thif 
period.  On  the  oontniy,  we  hare  the  ^^^P^ 
testimony  of  aeTeral  writen,  and  of  Lyiiai  mm- 
lelf  among  the  rest,  that  the  Gynaeoonitia  was  on 
the  same  story  with  the  Andronitifl,  and  behind  it 
(Lysias,  &  Simm,  pb  189  ;  Demosth.  a.  Emrg, 
pi  1155 ;  Xen.  Oeeo*.  iz.  5 ;  Ant^k  d»  Vrn^. 

L61 1)  ;  and  oTen  the  tiagie  poeti  tiansfer  to  the 
roic  ages  the  practioe  of  their  own,  and  describe 
both  sets  of  apartments  as  on  the  sme  floor.  (Soph. 
Oed.  Tyr,  1241—1262.) 

The  scanty  notices  of  the  demeatic,  or  rather  the 
palatial  architecture  of  the  eariy  Greeks,  which  we 
find  in  Homer,  are  insufficient  to  giye  an  aecmate 
notion  of  the  names,  uses,  and  arrangement  of  the 
apartments  ;  besides  which,  an  allowance  mnst  no 
doubt  be  made  for  poetical  ezaggemtion.  The 
various  passages  and  words,  in  Homer,  which 
throw  any  light  upon  the  subject,  are  colleeted  and 
discussed  by  Schneider  {EfSm.  ad  Xmopk,  Mtm, 
iii  8.  §  9),  by  Kianse  (in  Panly*k  RML-EneyeUm, 
d,  CUut.  AUaik,  8,  V,  DcmmM\  and  by  Hirt,  who 
gives  a  ground-plan  of  the  Homeric  house  {Ouch' 
iehtt  der  Brndnaui^  Tol  i  pp.  208—216,  and  Plate 
VI.  fig.  1).  The  genersl  plan  was  not  Teiy  dif- 
ferent ficom  that  St  the  kter  houses.  The  chief 
points  of  difference  appear  to  hare  been,  the  posi> 
tion  of  the  women^s  apartmenta  in  the  upper  story, 
and  the  great  court  m  front  of  the  house,  which 
was  wantmg  at  least  in  the  ordinary  town  dwelliqga 
of  later  times. 

We  first  ^ain  precise  infoimation  on  the  subject 
about  the  time  of  the  Peloponnenan  war ;  and 
from  the  allusions  made  by  Greek  writers  to  the 
houses  of  this  and  the  immediately  subsequent  pe- 
riods, till  the  time  of  Alexander,  we  may  conclude 
that  their  genend  arrangement  corresponded  with 
that  described  by  VitruTius  (tL  7,  Schneider).  In 
this  description,  howcTer,  there  is  one  oonsidenible 
difficulty,  among  others  of  less  importance.  Vitra- 
vius  seems  to  describe  the  QyaaeoomtU  as  lying 
before  the  AndromtUt  an  anangement  alike  incon- 
sistent with  the  carefiiil  state  of  sedurion  in  which 
the  Greek  women  were  kept,'  and  also  with  the 
allusions  in  the  writers  of  the  period,  who,  as  above 
stated,  almost  uniibimly  refer  to  the  two  seta  of 
apartments  as  being  on  the  same  floor,  the  Oyiw- 
oomiU  behind  the  AndromHM.  Becker  {CaUu-iUet, 
Tol.  L  pp.  184,  185)  notices  the  different  explana- 
tions which  haye  been  giyen  of  the  inconsistency 
between  the  statements  and  the  description  of 
VitruTius,  the  most  plausible  of  which  is  that  of 
Galiani,  namely,  that  in  the  time  of  VitruTius  a 
slight  change  had  taken  place  in  the  dispositian  of 
the  apartments,  by  which  the  Andronitis  and  Gy- 
naeoonitis  were  plaoed  side  by  side,  each  of  them 
baring  its  own  firant  towards  the  street,  and  its 
own  entnmce.  It  is  also  Tery  likely  that  Vitrarins 
to  some  extent  misandnstood  the  descriptions  giren 
l»y  his  Greek  authorities. 

The  front  of  the  house  towards  the  street  waa 
not  large,  as  the  ^nrtments  extended  rather  in 
the  direction  of  its  depth  than  of  its  width.  In 
towns  the  houses  were  often  built  side  by  side, 
with  party  walls  between.  (Thucyd.  iL  S.)  The 
exterior  wall  was  plain,  beiQg  composed  genendly 
of  stone,  brick,  and  timber  (Xen.  Mem.  iii.  1.  §  7; 
Demosth.  IIcpl  Svrro^  p.  175),  and  often  ooTcred 
with  stucco.    (Plutarch.  Omp.  AriaL  §t  Cat  4). 
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Plutarch  speaks  of  Phodon'k  house  as  being  <vihi> 
mented  with  plates  of  inm.    (Plut  Phoe,  la) 

The  general  character  of  the  ordinary  honsss  in 
towns  was  Texy  plain,  even  at  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war ;  the  (Greeks  prefinring  to  ex- 
pend their  wealth  on  templea  and  other  poblk 
buildings.  The  ease  with  which  the  Pbtaeana 
broke  urongh  the  party  walls  of  their  houses,  to 
communicate  with  one  another,  in  the  instance 
just  quoted,  shows  how  indifierantly  they  were 
oonstnicted ;  and  eren  at  Athens,  in  the  time  of 
Perides,  foreignen  were  itntck  by  the  contrast 
between  the  nlendour  of  the  public  buildings  and 
the  mean  dwdlings  of  the  common  people.  (Thuc. 
il  14,  65 ;  Dicaearch.  Slat  Gtaee.  p.  8.) 

Xenophon  (Mmn,  iiL  8.  §S  ^t  10)  represents 
Soentea  as  stating  briefly  the  chief  requisites  of  a 
good  house :  that  it  should  be  ood  in  summer  and 
warm  in  winter,  and  that  the  apartments  should 
furnish  couTenient  abodes  for  the  fiunily,  and  safe 
receptacles  for  their  property :  for  the  former  pur- 
pose, the  chief  i^aurtments  should  &oe  the  south, 
and  should  be  Icnty,  so  as  to  receive  the  ftdl  nya 
of  the  sun  in  winter,  and  to  be  shaded  by  their 
projecting  roofr  in  summer ;  and  that  those  fiidng 
the  north  should  be  lower,  for  the  sske  of  shelter. 
Paintings  and  elaborate  decorations,  he  says,  de- 
stroy more  {Measures  than  they  fiunish. 

Ilie  adTance  of  luxury,  afier  the  time  of 
Alexander  tiie  Great,  caused  a  OQnesponding  tm- 
pTOTement  in  the  dwelling-houses  of  tne  principal 
Greek  cities,  which  had  already  begun  to  reoeiTe 
more  attention,  in  proportion  as  the  public  build- 
ings were  n^eeted.  (Demosth.  m  Aritkter,  p. 
689,  O^aO.  iii  p.  36.)  It  is  probably  to  the 
larger  and  more  splendid  houses  of  this  period 
that  the  description  of  Vitrurius  applies  ;  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  general  ananga- 
ments  of  the  previous  period  were  much  altered. 
The  following  description,  therefore,  which  is  de- 
rived from  a  comparison  <tf  Vitrurins  with  the 
allusions  in  the  Greek  writers,  will  senre  for  the 
pnUAU  arranffements  (for  further  we  cannot  go) 
of  the  Greek  house,  at  the  time  of  the  Pdopon* 
nesian  war  and  onwards. 

That  there  was  no  open  space  between  the 
street  and  the  house-door,  like  the  Roman  vud' 
UdnMj  is  plain  from  the  law  of  Hippies,  which  laid 
a  tax  on  house-doors  opening  outwards,  because 
they  encroached  upon  the  street.  (Aristot.  Osooa 
ii.  6,  p.  1347.  Bekk.)  The  TCfuMpov,  which  is 
sometimes  mentioned  (Herod.  tL  35),  seems  to  be 
merely  the  space  in  firant  of  the  house.  We  lean, 
howerer,  from  the  same  law  of  Hippias,  that 
houses  sometimes  stood  back  firom  the  street,  with- 
in enclosures  of  their  own  (wpo^pdyfuera  or  Ip^^e- 
aroi,  Herad  Pont  PoUL  1).  In  front  of  the 
house  was  genenJly  an  altar  of  Apollo  Agvieus, 
or  a  rude  obelisk  emblematical  of  the  god.  Some- 
times there  was  a  laurel  tree  in  the  same  position, 
and  sometimes  a  terminal  bust  of  the  god  Hermea. 
(Thucyd.  ri.  27 ;  Aristoph.  Pbd.  1153.) 

A  few  steps  (&Mitfa0/IoO  led  up  to  the  house- 
door,  which  generally  bore  seme  inscription,  for 
the  sske  of  a  good  omen,  or  as  a  charm,  such  aa 
EXaoSosKpdrfiTi*A'YoB^ Aad/AWi.  (Plutarch, Fra^. 
Va,  Orat, ;  Diog:  La£rt  vi  50.)  The  form  and 
festenings  of  the  door  are  described  under  Janua. 
This  door,  as  we  have  aeen,  sometimes  opened  out- 
wards ;  but  the  opposite  was  the  general  rale,  aa 
is  proved  by  the  expreasiens  nswl  for  opening. 
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OkSoSnu,  and  shntting  it,  ^unntdnBurftu  and  ^0cX> 
KiccurBai,  (Plutarch.  Pdop.  1 1,  Dio^  57.)  Tho 
bandies  wen  called  imnraoTTifns, 

The  houBe-door  waa  called  aC\€tos  or  offXcia 
i^^pa  (Pind.  ATeni.  L  19;  Harpocr.  f.  v.  ;  Eustath. 
md  lUad^  xzu.  66),  becaiue  it  led  to  the  a^A^.  It 
gave  admittance  to  a  narrow  paaaafle  (i^fMipciby, 
rvAMr,  ^p&y\  on  one  side  of  which,  in  a  large 
honae,  were  the  atablei,  on  the  other  the  porter^ 
lodge.'  The  duty  of  the  porter  (Pvpofp6s)  waa  to 
admit  Tiaitoca,  and  to  prerent  anything  improper 
from  being  carried  into  or  oat  of  the  hooie.  (Arigtot. 
Omw.  16.)  Plato  (Pro«a^.  p.  314.)  giyea  a  lively 
^ctore  of  an  offidoni  porter.  Tlie  porter  was 
attended  by  b  dog.  (Apollod.  apwd  Atkm,  L  p.  3 ; 
Theocr.  zr.  43  ;  AristopL  Thum,  416,  Eqmt. 
1025.)  Hence  the  phrase  c&AatffMrtfeu  r^v  Klnm 
(Aristoph.  l^tid,  1215),  corresponding  to  the 
Latin  CEXosoemem. 

At  the  further  end  of  the  passage  VitruTins 
places  another  door,  which,  however,  does  not 
seem  generally  to  have  existed.  Plutarch  {ds 
Gm,  Soer,  18)  mentions  the  house-door  as  being 
visible  from  the  peristyle. 

From  the  ^fMp€ib¥  we  pass  into  the  peristyle 
or  court  (ircpurr^Ajoi^,  aib\ii)  of  the  Andronitis, 
which  was  a  space  (^len  to  the  sky  in  the  centre 
{flwtu6poF\  and  surrounded  on  all  four  sides  by 
porticoes  (irrool),  of  which  one,  probably  that 
nearest  the  entrance,  was  called  irpwrrSoy  (Plato, 
Pnioff.  pp.  314,  315).  These  porticoes  were  used 
for  exercise,  and  sometimes  for  dining  in.  (Pollux, 
I  78  ;  Plato,  ^ymp.  p.  212,  Protag.  p.  811  ;  Plu- 
tarch, de  Om.  Socr,  32.)  Here  was  commonly 
the  altar  on  which  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the 
household  gods,  but  frequently  portable  altars 
were  used  for  this  purpose.  (Plato,  de  RepubL  L 
p.  328.)  VitiUTius  (JL  e.)  says  that  the  porticoes 
of  the  peristyle  were  of  equal  height,  or  else  the 
one  facing  the  south  was  built  with  loftier  columns. 
This  he  calls  a  Rhodian  peristyle ;  and  it  cor- 
responds with  the  arrangement  recommended  by 
Xenophon,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  as  much 
sun  in  winter,  and  as  much  shade  and  air  in  sum- 
mer,  as  possible.  (Xen.  Oteon,  ix.  4  ;  Mem.  iiL  8. 
§  9  ;  Aristot  Oeeon.  I  6.) 

Round  the  peristyle  were  arranged  the  chamben 
used  by  the  men  (olkoi,  &y6/>wycr),  such  as  ban- 
queting rooms,  which  were  large  enouffh  to  con- 
tain several  sets  of  couches  (rpfjcXiyoi,  &rd«Atyoi, 
rptaKoyTdK\ivoi\  and  at  the  same  time  to  allow 
abundant  room  for  attendants,  musicians,  and  per- 
foimeri  of  games  (Vitruv.  2.  a  ;  Xen.  j^rmp.  i  4. 
§  13 ;  Plutarch.  S^p,  Y.  5.  §  2 ;  Aristoph.  Eodet, 
676)  ;  parloun  or  sitting  rooms  (^(Mpcu),  and 
smaller  chambers  and  sleeping  rooms  (Sv/mtio, 
KotTMycf ,  ohcfifuera) ;  pictnre-giuleries  and  libraries, 
and  sometimes  store-rooms ;  and  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  these  apartments  attention  was  paid  to 
their  aspect.  (Vitruv.  L  c. ;  Lysias,  de  Caeda  Era- 
toatk.  p.  28,  in  Eratostk.  p.  389  ;  AristopL  Eoete$. 
8, 14  ;  Pollux,  L  79;  Plato,  Pr^.  pp.  314.  316.) 

The  peristyle  of  the  Andronitis  was  connected 
with  that  of  the  Oynaeoonitis  by  a  door  called 
u^ravXor,  fidtrauXos^  or  fuffoubXios^  which  was  in 
the  middle  of  the  portico  of  the  peristyle  opposite 
to  the  entrance.  Vitrurius  applies  the  name 
/i^ouXos  to  a  passage  between  the  two  peristyles, 
in  which  was  the  niocuXos  ^pa.  By  means  o£ 
this  door  all  communication  between  the  Andronitis 
and  the  Gynaeconitis  could  be  shut  o£    Its  uses 
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are  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  who  calls  it  b6pm 
fiaKcantT6s  (Oeoon,  ix.  5 ;  compare  Plut  AraL  26). 
Its  name  fidvaukos  is  eridentiy  derived  fiiim 
fi4ffoSj  and  means  the  door  betweem  the  two  abXal 
or  peristyles.  (Suidas  f.  v.  Mcoro^Aioi^ :  Ael.  Dion. 
apid  Eustaih,  ad  Iliad^  xL  547  ;  SchoL  m  JpoO, 
Kkod.  iii  335.)  The  other  name,  fUroMkos^  it 
taken  by  some  writers  as  merely  the  Attic  finm  of 
fUaauAos.  (Moer.  AtL  p.  264.)  But  it  should 
rather  be  derived  from  /irrd^  as  being  the  door 
bekuid  or  bej^ond  the  aiK^  with  respect  to  th« 
otfActof  b^  (Lvsias,  de  Coed.  EraL  pi  20 ;  Pint, 
^ntp,  vii.  1 ;  Ael  Dion,  apml  EtutxdL  L  e.)  It 
shoidd  be  observed  that  in  the  honse  desoibed 
by  Vitrnvias,  if  the  Andronitis  and  (gynaeconitis 
lay  side  by  side,  the  iiiaauKet  Siitpa  wimld  not  be 
opposite  to  the  entrance,  but  in  one  of  the  other 
sides  of  the  peristyle. 

This  door  p;ave  admittance  to  the  peristyle  of 
the  Qynaecomtis,  which  difhnd  from  that  ef  the 
Andronitis  in  having  porticoes  round  only  three  of 
its  sides.  On  the  fourth  side,  that  opposite  to  the 
fUeauXos  bCpok  (the  side  frcbg  the  south,  accord- 
ing to  Vitruvius),  were  placed  two  antae  [Antaji], 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other.  A 
third  of  the  distance  between  these  antae  was  set 
off  inwards  (Vitruv.  iL  &  §  1.  QanaUmn  mier  emtat 
diatoL.  ea  eo  ieriua  deuuaita  Uflrftiwa  dabtt  udronMMS^ 
thus  forming  a  chamber  or  vestibule,  which  was 
called  irpoards^  irapaards  and  perhaps  iromrdf ,  and 
also  wpMofias ;  although  some  of  the  later  Qnek . 
writen  apply  the  woid  wp^fUM  to  the  vestilrale 
of  the  Andnnitis,  and  such  seems  to  have  been 
its  meaning  in  Homer^  time.  (PoUnx  ;  Suid. ; 
Hesych. ;  ItymoL  Mag. ;  Vitruv.  Le.)  On  the 
right  and  left  of  this  wpoordb  wera  two  bed- 
chamben,  the  bdKa/us  and  ^^fi/fitfdAc^iot,  of  which 
the  former  was  the  principal  bed-chamber  of  the 
house,  and  hen  also  seem  to  have  been  kept  the 
vases,  and  other  valuable  articles  of  ornament 
(Xen.  Oeeom.  ix.  3.)  Beyond  these  rooms  (for  this 
seems  to  be  what  Vitruvius  means  hymUe  loeie 
inironue)  wen  large  apartments  (lorwres)  used 
for  working  in  wool  (oed  nuynt,  m  qmbua  matrta 
/amiUarum  cum  lamfieia  habetU  sgssi'owsw,  Vitruv.). 
Round  the  peristyle  wen  the  eating-rooms,  bed- 
chamben,  store-rooms,  and  other  i^iartments  in 
common  use  (prioUnia  quotidiana^  eMmla^  ei  oMaa 
/imuUaneaa). 

Besides  the  o^Actos  ^pa  and  the  lUcwtkos 
bipoij  then  was  a  third  door  (miircUa  d^pa)  lead- 
ing to  the  garden.  (Pollux,  L  76  ;  Demosth.  m 
Emrg,  p.  1155  ;  Lysias,  m  EratoaA,  p.  393.) 
Lysias  (I  o.  p.  394)  speaks  of  another  door,  which 
prabably  led  from  tiie  sarden  into  the  street 

Then  was  usuallj,  uough  not  always,  an  upper 
story  {inrap^Vf  9<^P<s)t  which  seldom  extended 
over  the  whole  space  occupied  by  the  lower  story. 
The  principal  use  of  the  upper  story  was  for  the 
lodging  of  the  slaves.  (Demosth.  ta  Energ.  p.  1 1 56, 
when  the  words  iv  r^  ^^pyv  seem  to  imply  a 
buildiiiff  several  stories  high.)  The  access  to  the 
upper  floor  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  by  stain 
on  the  outside  of  the  house,  leading  up  from  the 
street  Guests  wen  also  lodged  in  the  upper 
story.  (Antiph.  de  Vatis/,  p.  611.)  But  in  some 
huge  houses  then  wen  rooms  set  apart  for  their 
reception  ((cvdi^cs)  on  the  ground  floor.  (Vitruv. 
L  0.  ;  Pollux,  iv.  125  ;  Eurip.  AuaaL  564.)  In 
cases  of  emergency  store-rooms  wenfitted  np  for  the 
i  accommodation  of  guests.    (Plato,  iVofty.  p.  31&.) 
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Portioni  of  tbe  upper  stoiy  lometimes  projected 
beyond  the  walk  of  the  lower  part,  forming  l>al- 
eonies  or  Terandahi  (irpo9o\ai^  yturarofiiafugra^ 
Pollux,  i.  81). 

The  following  plan  of  the  ground-floor  of  a  Greek 
house  of  Uie  la^er  size  if  taken  from  Bekkef^ 
Charities.  It  is  of  conrse  conjectoral,  as  there  are 
no  Greek  houses  in  existence.  Other  plans,  differ- 
ing very  much  from  this  and  from  one  another, 
are  giren  by  Hirt,  Stiegliti,  and  the  commentators 
OD  Vitruvius. 


I — I 


T 


X.    j        X. 


J-^J 


e.  T  jfc.    e. 


a.  House-door,  alBKtios  ^pa:  bvp,  passage, 
bvpnpfiov  or  ^xtpdnf :  A,  peristyle  or  ahMt  of  the 
Andronitis :  o,  the  halls  and  chambers  of  the  An- 
dronitis  ;  /a,  ii4rvBo\os  or  fi4<rav\os  ^pa :  T,  peri- 
style of  the  Gynaeconitis  ;  7,  chambers  of  the 
Gynaeconitis  ;  ir,  irpoariLs  or  irapeurr&f :  9,  ^dXa- 
fJLOt  and  iifipiBdKafios :  I,  rooms  for  working  in 
wool  (tarwfs)  ;  B^  garden-door,  mprafa  ^ipa. 

The  roofs  were  generally  flat,  and  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  walk  about  upon  them.  (Lysias,  cuiv, 
Simon,  p.  142 ;  Plant  MiL  ii  2.  3.)  But  pointed 
roofs  were  also  used.    (Pollux,  L  81.) 

In  the  interior  of  the  house  the  place  of  doors 
was  sometimes  supplied  by  curtains  {trapmrerdff- 
Mera),  which  were  either  plain,  or  dyed,  or  em- 
broidered.   (Pollux,  X.  82 ;  Theophrast  5.) 

The  principal  openings  for  the  admission  of  light 
and  air  were  in  the  roofs  of  the  peristyles ;  but  it 
is  incorrect  to  suppose  that  the  houses  had  no 
windows  (r^up/8«s),  or  at  least  none  overlooking 
the  street  They  were  not  at  all  uncommon. 
(Aristoph.  Thetnu  797,  Eodes.  961 ;  Plutarch,  de 
ChHos.  13,  Dion,  56.) 

Artificial  warmth  was  procured  partly  by  meant 
of  fire-places.  It  is  supposed  that  chimneys  were 
altogether  unknown,  and  that  the  smoke  escaped 
through  an  opening  in  the  roof  (fca«vo3^ici),  Herod, 
yiii.  137).  It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  this 
could  be  the  case  when  there  was  an  upper  story. 

Little  portable  stoves  (^ctxcE/ku,  i<rxopl9ts)  or 
chafing  dishes  (&y$pdKia)  were  frequently  used. 
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(Plutarch.  Apopkik  i.  p.  717;  Aristoph.  Fe^.  81 1, 
PoUax,  vL  89,  x.  101.)    [Focus.] 

The  decorations  of  the  interior  were  very  plain 
at  the  period  to  which  our  description  refers.  The 
floors  were  of  stone.  At  a  late  period  eoloured 
stones  were  used.  (Plin.  ff,  N.  xxxTi.  25.  i.  60.) 
Mosaics  are  first  mentioned  as  introduced  undsr 
the  kings  of  Pergamns. 

The  walls,  up  to  the  fourth  century  b.  c.,  seem 
to  have  been  only  whited.  The  first  instance  of 
painting  them  is  that  of  Alcibiades.  (Andoc.  m 
Aldb.  p.  119  ;  Plutarch.  Aldb.  16.)  This  inno- 
vation  met  with  considerable  opposition.  (Xen. 
Mem,  iii.  8.  §  10 ;  Oeoon,  ix.  2.)  Plato  mentions 
the  painting  of  the  walls  of  houses  as  a  mark  of 
a  rpv^&a  ir6\is  (Repub,  iil  pp.  372, 373).  These 
allusions  prove  that  the  practice  was  not  uncommon 
in  the  time  of  Plato  and  Xenophon.  We  have 
also  mention  of  painted  ceilings  at  the  same  period. 
(Plato,  fUpmb,  vii  529.)  At  a  later  period  this 
mode  of  decoration  became  general.  (The  com- 
mentators on  Vitruvius,  /.  c ;  Schneider,  Epim,  ad 
Xen.  Mem,  ;  Kiii, Die Lehre  der  Gebdude,  ppl287 
—289;  Stieglitz,  ArekaoL  d,  Baukuntty  vol.  iL 
pt  2.  pp.  150 — 159 ;  Becker,  Oiariklet,  voL  L  pp. 
166—205.)  [P.  S.] 

2.  Roman.  The  houses  of  the  Romans  were 
poor  and  mean  for  many  centuries  after  the  found- 
ation of  the  city.  Till  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  the 
houses  were  covered  only  with  thatch  or  shingles 
(Plin.  H,  N,  xvi  15),  and  were  usually  built  of 
wood  or  unbaked  brides.  It  was  not  till  the  latter 
times  of  the  republic,  when  wealth  had  been  ac- 
quired by  conquests  in  the  East,  that  houses  of  any 
splendour  b^gan  to  be  built ;  but  it  then  became 
the  fashion  not  only  to  build  houses  of  an  immense 
size,  but  also  to  adorn  them  with  columns,  paint- 
ings, statues,  and  costly  works  of  art 

M.  Lepidus,  who  was  consul  b.  a  78,  was  the 
first  who  introduced  Numidian  marble  into  Rome 
for  the  purpose  of  paving  the  threshold  of  hia 
house ;  but  the  £union  of  building  magnificent 
houses  increased  so  rapidly  that  the  house  of  Le- 
pidus, which,  in  his  consulship,  was  the  first  in 
Rome,  was,  thirty-five  years  later,  eclipsed  by  a 
hundred  others.  (Id.  xxxvi  8.  24.  §  4.)  Lucullus 
especially  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries  in  the 
magnificence  of  his  houses  and  the  splendour  of 
their  decorations.  Marble  columns  were  first  in- 
troduced into  private  houses  by  the  orator  L.  Cras- 
sus,  but  they  did  not  exceed  twelve  feet  in  height, 
and  were  omy  six  in  number.  (Id.  xviL  1,  xxxvu 
3.)  He  was  soon  outdone  by  M.  Scaunis,  who 
placed  in  his  atrium  columns  of  black  marble, 
called  Lucullean,  thirty-eight  feet  high,  and  of 
such  immense  weight  that  the  contractor  of  the 
sewers  took  security  for  any  injury  that  misht  be 
done  to  the  sewers  in  consequence  of  the  columns 
beinff  carried  along  the  streets.   (Id.  xxxvL  2.) 

The  Romans  were  exceedingly  partial  to  marble 
for  the  decoration  of  their  houses.  Mamurra, 
who  was  Caesar^s  praefectus  fabHbn  in  Gaul,  set 
the  example  of  lining  his  room  with  slabs  of  mar- 
ble. (Id.  xxxvi.  7.)  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  size  and  magnificence  of  the  houses  of  the 
Roman  nobles  during  the  later  times  of  the  re- 
public by  the  price  iraich  they  fetched.  The  con- 
sul Messalla  bought  the  house  of  Autronius  for 
3700  sestertia  (nearly  33,000/.),  and  Cicero  the 
house  of  Cmssua,  on  the  Palatine,  for  3500  ses- 
tertia (nearly  31,000^).     (Cic  ad  AtU  i.li^  ad 
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Feat,  T.  6.)  The  hoiue  of  P.  Oodini,  whom  Kilo 
killed,  cost  14,800  sestertia  (about  181,0002.)  ]  and 
the  Tnaeulan  villa  of  Scaonu  was  fitted  up  with 
inch  magnificence,  that  when  it  wai  bnnit  by  his 
■iaTee,  he  logt  100,000  leetertia,  ^waidf  of 
885,0002.  (Piin.  H.  N.  xxxrl  24.)  The  hoOM- 
rent,  which  persons  in  poor  ciiciimstattees  nsually 
paid  at  Rome,  was  about  2000  sesterces,  between 
17^  and  18/.  (Suet  JuL  88.)  It  was  brought  as 
a  chazge  of  extravagance  against  Caelius  that  be 
naid  30  sestertia  (about  2662.)  for  the  nnt  of  his 
Iioase.  (Cic  pro  Cad.  7.) 

Houses  were  originally  only  one  story  high ; 
but  as  the  value  of  ground  increased  in  the  city 
they  were  built  seveonl  stories  in  height  In  msny 
houses  each  story  was  let  out  to  sepeiale  tenants, 
the  highest  floors  being  usoally  inhabited  by  the 
poor.  (Cic.  Agr,  ii  85 ;  Hor.  Bp,  i  1.  91 ;  Juv. 
Sak  iii.  268,  &&,  x.  17.)  To  suaid  against  danger 
from  the  extreme  height  of  nouses^  Anfinstos  re- 
stricted the  height  of  all  new  houses  which  were 
built  by  the  side  of  the  public  roads  to  seventy 
feet  (Stcab.  v.  p.  235.)  Till  the  time  of  Nero, 
the  streets  in  Rome  were  narrow  and  irregular, 
and  bore  traces  of  the  haste  and  confiudon  with 
which  the  city  was  built  after  it  had  bean  burnt 
by  the  Ganls ;  but  after  the  great  fire  in  the  time 
of  thai  emperor,  by  which  two-thirds  of  Rome 
was  burnt  to  the  groond,  the  city  was  built  with 
great  regularity.  The  streets  were  made  straight 
and  broad ;  the  height  of  the  booses  was  re- 
strieted,  and  a  certain  part  of  each  was  required 
to  be  built  of  Gabian  or  Alban  stone,  which  was 
proof  against  fire.  (Tacit  Afua.  xv.  48  f  Suet 
Ar«r.  38.) 

Our  infimnation  respectinff  the  fi>rm  and  ar- 
rangement of  a  Roman  house  is  principally  derived 
from  the  description  of  Vitruvius,  and  the  remains 
of  the  houses  which  have  been  finmd  at  Pompeii. 
Many  points,  however,  are  still  doubtful ;  but 
without  entering  into  architectural  details,  we 
shall  confine  ourselves  to  those  topics  which  serve 
to  iUustrate  the  classical  writers.  The  chief  rooms 
in  the  house  of  a  respectable  Roman,  though  dif- 
fering of  course  in  sixe  and  splendour  according  to 
the  drcmnstances  of  the  owner,  appear  to  have 
been  usually  arranged  in  the  same  manner ;  while 
the  others  varied  according  to  the  taste  and  dr- 
enmstances  of  the  master. 

The  principal  parts  of  a  Romsn  house  were 
the  1.  Fertitw/tow^  2.  Ostttnn,  3.  AtriMm  or  Cbewn 
Aedmm^  4.  Alae^  5.  Tbi/mam,  6.  Fcmeu^  7.  Pe- 
rutyUum,  The  parts  of  a  house  which  were  con- 
sidered of  less  importance,  and  of  which  the 
arrangement  difiered  in  different  houses,  were  the 
J.  CkdrictUa,  2.  TViolmia^  3.  Oeei,  4.  Buedraey  5. 
Pmaeotkeoa,  6.  Btbliotheoa,  7.  BaUneum^  8.  Cfuina^ 
9.  Comacula,  10.  DiadO^  11.  Solaria.  We  shall 
speak  of  each  in  ordtf . 

1.  Vbstibulum.  The  vestibulum  did  not  pro- 
perly form  part  of  the  house,  but  was  a  vacant 
space  before  the  door,  fimning  a  court,  which  was 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  house,  and  was 
open  on  the  fourth  to  the  street  The  two  sides 
of  the  house  joined  the  street,  but  the  middle  part 
of  it,  where  the  door  was  placed,  was  at  some 
little  distance  firom  the  street  (Oell.  xvL  5 ; 
Macrob.  Sat.  vL  8.)  Hence  Plautus  (Mosiell.  iii 
2.  132)  says,  **  Viden*  vestibulum  ante  aedes  hoc 
et  ambulacrum  quoiusmodi  ?** 

2.  Ostium.    The  ostium,  which  is  also  called 
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jatma  andy^fws,  was  the  entrance  to  the  house. 
The  street>door  admitted  into  a  hall,  to  which  the 
name  of  ostium  was  also  given,  and  in  which  there 
was  frequently  a  smal]  room  {eella)  for  the  porter 
(Jamtor  or  o$Harim$)^  and  also  for  a  dog,  which 
was  usually  kept  in  the  hail  to  guard  the  house. 
A  full  account  of  this  part  of  the  house  is  given 
under  Janoa.  Another  door  (Janua  Mtertbi^  op- 
posite the  street  door  led  into  the  atrium. 

3.  Atrium  or  Cayum  Aboium,  as  it  is  written 
by  Varro  and  Vitruvius ;  Pliny  writes  it  Cbooe- 
dium.  Hirt,  Miiller  (Etnukgr^  vol  i.  p.  255), 
Marini,  and  most  modem  writers,  consider  the 
Atrium  and  (}avum  Aedium  to  be  the  same ;  but 
Newton,  Stiatioo,  and  more  recently  Becker  (GW- 
2iM,  vol  i  p.  77,  &C.),  maintain  that  they  were 
distinct  rooms.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  decisive 
opinion  on  the  subject ;  but  from  the  statements  of 
Vano  (De  Lmg,  LaL  v.  161,  MtUler)  and  Vitru- 
vius (vi  8,  4,  Bipont),  taken  in  connection  with 
the  fiuBt  that  no  houses  in  Pompeii  have  been  yet 
discovered  which  contain  botn  an  Atrium  and 
Cavum  Aedium,  it  is  most  probable  that  they 
were  the  same.  The  Atrium  or  Gavum  Aedium 
was  a  large  apartment  roofed  over  with  the  excep- 
tion of  an  opening  in  the  centre,  called  oompb- 
VHMM,  towards  which  the  roof  sloped  so  as  to  throw 
the  rain-water  into  a  dstem  in  the  floor,  termed 
impbtm^m  (Varns  I.  e. ;  Festus,  $.  v.  /mpteetam), 
which  was  firequently  ormunented  with  statues, 
columns,  and  other  works  of  art  (Cic.  &  Fat.  ii 
98,  56.)  The  word  tmpfaoMHM,  however,  is  also 
employed  to  denote  the  aperture  in  the  rooC  (Ter. 
£}m,  iii.  5.  41.)  Schneider,  in  his  oommentary  on 
Vitruvius,  supposes  cavum  aedium  to  mean  the 
whole  of  this  apartment  including  the  impluvium, 
while  atrium  signified  only  the  covered  part  ex- 
clusive of  the  impluvium.  Mft'Hs,  on  iko  con- 
trary, maintains  that  atrimn  is  applied  to  the 
whole  apartment,  and  cavum  aedium  only  to  the 
uncovered  part  The  breadth  of  the  impluvium, 
according  to  Vitruvius  (vi.  4),  was  not  less  than  a 
quarter  nor  greater  than  a  third  of  the  breadth  of 
the  atrium ;  its  length  was  in  the  same  proportion 
according  to  the  length  of  the  atrium. 

Vitruvius  (vi  3)  distinguishes  five  kinds  of  atria 
or  cava  aedium,  which  were  called  by  the  follow- 
ing names :  — 

(1.)  TkuomUctim.  In  this  the  roof  was  sup- 
ported by  four  beams,  crossing  each  other  at  rignt 
angles,  the  included  space  forming  the  com^u- 
vium.  This  kind  of  atrium  was  probably  the  most 
ancient  of  all,  as  it  is  more  simple  than  the  others, 
and  is  not  adapted  for  a  very  hurge  building. 

(2.)  TBiroityUtm,  This  was  of  the  same  form 
as  the  preceding,  except  that  the  main  beams  of 
the  roof  were  supported  by  pillars,  placed  at  the 
four  angles  of  the  impluvium. 

(3.)  Corwthium  was  on  the  same  principle  as 
the  tetrastyle,  only  that  there  were  a  greater  num- 
ber of  pillars  around  the  impluvium,  on  which  the 
beams  of  the  roof  rested. 

(4.)  DUpbmatum  had  its  roof  sloping  the  con- 
trary way  to  the  impluvium,  so  that  the  water  fell 
outside  the  house  instead  of  being  carried  into  the 
impluvium. 

(5.)  Ttttndinatum  was  roofed  all  over  and  had 
no  compluvium. 

The  atrium  was  the  most  important  room  in  the 
house,  and  among  the  wealthy  was  fitted  up  with 
much  splendour  and  magnificence.  (Compare  Hoi; 
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Oarm.  m.  1.  iG.)  Tha  muUe  oAimait  of  Scannu 
alnsdy  ipokcn  of  wen  pUad  in  the  Ktmaa.  The 
mtriom  app«(n  origiiiallj  to  haic  been  th*  onlj 
iitliiig-K»m  in  lliG  aouws,  ud  to  b»Te  lerT*!!  ilio 
u  ■  kitchen  (Seir.  ad  Firy.  Am.  I  7S6,  iii  363}  ; 
ud  it  probabl;  continiud  U  do  u  unong  lh< 
lover  uid  middle  dauei.  In  the  honiea  of  thi 
wealth;,  howeler,  it  wu  dillinct  ftom  the  priiBU 
qiaitinenti,  and  wu  Dwd  M  ■  rec^tioD  nwm, 
when  tha  patfOQ  rMeired  hi)  dienU,  and  tha 
gteat  and  noble  the  aunteroni  riiilon  who  were 
acctutomed  to  call  srnj  moining  to  pa;  their  re- 
•pani  or  wUeit  bnjan,  (Hot.  Ep.  L  6.  3D ;  Jut. 
nL  7,  91-}  Cioeto  freqnentlj  mimplaini  that  he 
wai  not  exempt  from  ihii  annajvioe,  when  he 
retired  to  hit  conntij-houiet.  (Ad  AU.  iL  14,  T. 
2,  tx.)  Bnt  though  the  attiom  doet  not  appear 
to  haTe  been  nied  b;  tha  weallhj  m  a  lic^ng- 

!rVed.    Thai 
;  Ajcoo.  ia  Cia,  pro  Mil  p.  43,  Otelli'},  and 


and  weafing,  which  were  fbnnariy  carriod  i 
the  women  of  the  bmilj  in  thji  room.  (Aaaon. 
L  f.)  Hen  al*o  the  imagai  of  their  ano 
were  placed  (Jut.  riiL  19  i  Mart  ii.  90),  an 
tocni  or  fire-place,  which  poaaeued  a  lacnd  cha- 
racter, being  dedicated  U  tlie  Larei  of  each  bmil;. 

[FOCCB.] 

4.  Kla-k,  wiiwi,  wn«  mwll  apaMmenu  ' 
ceaae*  on  the  left  and  right  Dde«  of  the  atrinm. 
(VitrnT,  tL  4.) 

B.  TabLIHUh  wm  in  all  i)tDhabilit]r  a  isceai  or 
nom  at  tha  fnrthai  end  of  the  atriom  oppoaite  the 
door  leading  into  tha  ball,  and  wai  tnarded  ai 
part  of  the  atrium.  It  contained  iha  familfnoitdi 
and  (ichiTei.  (VitrnT.  n.  4  ;  Faattii,  f.  v. ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  TUT.  2.) 

With  tha  tabliunm,  the  Roman  honae  appean 
to  haTB  otiginall;  oeaied  ;  and  the  ileeping  roimu 
wen  pnbabl;  arranged  on  each  aide  of  the  alrinm. 
Bat  when  tlw  atrinm  and  iti  aaRonndaig  i 
were  UHd  for  Che  reception  of  dienta  and 
public  viditora,  it  became  neceaiarr  to  inoeai 
tiie  of  the  home  )  and  tha  following  noma 
accordingly  added ;  — 

6.  Fatrcca  appear  to  haTe  been  paaaagea,  which 
paaied  from  the  atrinm  to  the  pmatjlimn  at  in- 
terior of  the  houaa.   (VilruT.  tL  S.} 

7.  PuisTTLiuM  waa  in  ita  g^iend  fbnn  like 
the  Btrimn,  but  it  waa  one-tbiid  neater  in  breadth, 
meaannd  tiaiUTeraaty,  than  in  length.  (VicruT. 
Ti.  4.)  It  waa  a  court  open  to  tfie  aky  in  tha 
middle  ;  the  open  part,  which  waa  aninnndad  by 
colomna,  waa  uuver  than  the  implnrimn  in  the 
atrinm,  and  waa  freqoentiy  decorated  with  flawen 
and  ahrubt. 

Tbe  amngement  of  the  nxuia,  which  an  next 
to  be  noticed,  Tsried,  aa  haa  bam  nmaiked,  ac- 
conling  to  the  taate  and  circamilBncea  of  the 
owner.  It  ia  therefon  imponbla  to  aaajgn  to 
them  any  r^nlar  place  in  the  hooaa. 

1 .  CoBKULA,  bed-chamben,  qipear  to  hare  been 
naoally  amalL  There  were  aeparata  cubiaila  for 
the  day  and  night  (jMbiaJa  iiuma  a  noetuna, 
Pliu.  ^  L  3) ;  the  latter  were  alio  called  dormi- 
laria.  {Id.  1.6;  Plin.  H.N.  ixx.  17.)  VilntTina 
(tl  7)  recommoidi  that  they  thonld  face  tha  eaat 
for  Uw  benefit  of  the  riting  ann.     They  aome- 
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3.  TucLiHu,  dining-rocana,  an  tnaUd  of  in  a 
aeparata  article.    [TnicLDntriri.] 

3.  Oki,  tnm  the  Oreek  alimt,  wen  ipadooi 
halla  or  laloona  borrowed  from  the  Qneka,  and 
were  tsqneutly  Dted  aa  triclinia.  They  wen  to 
haTe  tha  aame  proportiona  aa  triclinia,  but  wan  to 
be  more  ipadooi  on  aceonnt  of  haring  jwtitmiifc^ 
which  tricUnia  had  not  (VitruT.  n.  5.)  Vitnt- 
Tioi  moitiona  four  kinda  of  oed :  — 

(I.)  Tha  Tetmih^  which  needa  no  fiuthar  da- 
ao^OQ.    Foor  odsnina  aopported  the  met, 

(3.}  Tha  CbrnMiaa,  which  pnaaaaand  only  aoa 
row  at  columni,  tupporUng  the  aiehitraTa  (apwQ'' 
Otm),  cotnica  {eoma),  and  a  nnlted  root 

(S.)  Tha  Atgiffitiaa,  which  waa  mote  apUiidid 
and  more  like  a  baailica  than  a  Coriulhiaa  tiicli- 
ninm.  In  the  Aegyption  oecna,  the  mllari  rap- 
ported  a  gallery  with  paved  door,  whidi  formed  a 


(4.)  The  C^aet—  (Kv^unpvl)  upean  m  tha 
time  of  VitruTioi  to  hiTo  been  addom  need  in 
Italy.  Theae  ot«i  wen  meant  for  aonimar  na^ 
looking  to  the  lurth,  and,  if  poaiible,  &dng  gar- 
deni,  to  which  they  opened  by  fddiag.dMrL 
Pliny  had  oed  of  thia  kii^  in  hia  TiUa. 

4.  StMDKAM,  which  appear  to  haTa  bMO  in 
form  much  tha  lama  aa  the  oed,  for  VitruTna  <tL 
5)  tpeaki  of  tha  eudraa  in  oonueetiaD  with  oeei 
qoadnti,  were  rooma  for  coaraaatLon  and  tha 
other  pnrpoaea  of  todety.  (Cic  da  t/aL  Dtor.  L  6, 
Di  Orat.  iiL  G.)  They  aarTed  the  nme  pnrpoaaa 
at  the  eiedrae  in  the  Thennaa  and  Qynmaaia, 
which  wen  aemidrmlar  rooma  with  aeata  for  phi- 
Icaophenand  othen  to  conTerae  in.  (VitrnT.  T.  11, 
Til  9  ;  Balnuk.) 

5,  e,  7.  PiNACOTBK*,  BiBLiOTHiCA,  and 
Balinbdh  [aee  BjUNkai],  an  ttealsd  of  in 
aeparata  articlei. 

S.  CuLiNA,  tha  kitchetL  The  food  waa  origin- 
ally cooked  in  the  atrinm,  aa  baa  been  already 
italed  ;  bat  the  progieu  of  refinement  afierwardi 
led  to  die  nte  of  another  [ut  of  tha  hooae  for  thia 
pnrpoia.  In  the  kitchen  of  Panaa'a  home,  of 
which  a  ground-plan  la  giTen  bdow,  a  itova  lor 
ttawa  and  limiiar  prepantioia  waa  fnmd,  Tery 
much  like  tha  charcoal  ttoTca  vaed  in  the  preaent 
day.  (Sea  woodcnt.}  Befon  it  lie  a  knife,  a 
Btniner,  and  a  kind  of  frying-pan  with  fom 
•pheriail  caritiea,  at  if  it  wen  meant  to  cook 
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Id  thit  kitclun,  h  well  u  in  nwnf  otluM  at 
Pompeii,  tiun  ue  painting*  of  the  Liira  M  do- 
mcMc  godi,  noder  vbaM  can  the  proriuou  and 
all  tbe  cooking  nUnnli  mie  placed. 

8.  CoiHjicula  propeilj  lisnified  roomi  to  dine 
in  ;  Imt  after  it  became  Uie  nihion  to  dine  in  the 
upper  pan  of  the  boue,  the  whole  of  the  room* 
abore  the  groaad-flooc  were  called  atmaaila  (Varr. 
it  Umg.  Lot,  T.  162.  HUllec),  and  hence  Fertu 
■tji,  "  Coenacnls  dicnntni,  ad  quae  icati*  aecoidi- 
tor."  (Compoie  Dig.  9.  tit.  3.  It  I.)  A)  the  roomi 
on  the  gioond-floor  were  of  different  height*  and 
•ometima  reached  to  the  roo^  all  the  room*  on 
the  a|^^  itory  could  not  be  nnited  with  one  an- 
other, and  Gonieiineiitlf  ^Serenl  let)  of  itaici 
wodtd  be  needed  to  connect  than  with  the  lower 

CoT  the  honae,  aa  we  find  to  be  the  a«e  in 
wu  at  PompeiL  Sometimea  the  itairt  had  no 
conDecdaD  with  the  lower  part  of  the  home,  bnt 
aacecded  at  once  &am  llie  atieet  (Ut.  mii.  14.) 
10.  DuxTA  wai  an  apaitment  need  for  dining 
b,  and  for  the  Mbar  pnipoiei  of  life.  (Plin.  Ep.  ii. 
17  i  8aeL  Oami.  10.)     It  qipcan  to  bare   beoi 
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name  ghvn  by  PUnj  (Bp.  ri  C)  to  roomi  cmtain- 
ing  ture  or  four  bed^cbamben  (eaUMifa).  Plea- 
•iire-hoD*ea  or  mnnter-hooMa  ace  alio  called  di- 
aetaa.     (Dig.  80.  tit.    I.   a.  43  ;  7.  tit  I.  i.  II. 

8  8.) 

II.  SOLAIUA,  pnperlf  placei   for  balking   io 

(Plant,  ifii.  ii.  8.  09,  ii.  4.  S6  i  Suet.  Ntr.  16.) 
In  the  time  of  9en«a  the  Romana  formed  artificial 
garden!  on  the  tope  of  their  honaea,  which  ooi^ 
tained  even  frnil-treei  and  fith-poada  (Sen.  Bp* 
122,  Omtr.  Eat.  t.  5  ;  Saet.  Oaad.  10.) 

The  two  woodcDIi  anneied  repnaent  two  atria 
of  bouKi  at  PompeiL  The  £nt  ii  the  atriiim  of 
what  ia  nniall;  called  the  hoDM  of  the  Qnaealor. 
The  liew  ii  t^en  near  the  entrance-hall  &ciDgtha 
tabliama,  throtigh  which  the  colnmni  of  iba  pen- 
■tyle  and  the  guden  are  aecn.  Thi>  atriank,  which 
ii  a  ipeeimea  of  what  Vitniviiu  calti  the  Corin- 
thiao,  ii  miTonaded  bv  varioiu  coomi,  and  ii 
bcan^full;  painted  with  anba*i)iie  dengiii  npoa 
nd  aod  jellow  graandi. 


Tbe  next  woodcnt  repreeenli  the  atritun  of ' 
what  ii  ninallj  called  the  home  of  Cerei.  In  the 
■enin  ii  tbe  impluTinm,  and  the  pauage  at  the 
ftother  end  it  the  eatiimi  or  entrance- hall.       Ai 


The  preceding  acetmnt  of  tbe  different  roomi, 
and  eepecially  of  tbe  urangement  of  the  atrium, 
tablinnm,  periatjle,  ftc,  ii  beat  iUnitraled  b<r  the 
home*  which  have  been  diunterred  at  PompeiL 
The  gnnmd-plan  of  two  t*  accordingly  lubjoined. 
The  Gnt  ii  (he  plan  of  a  boue,  uually  called  the 
hoDie  of  the  tragic  poet- 
Like  nuwt  of  the  other  honie*  at  Pompeii,  it 
had  no  TMtibnlnm  according  to  the  meaoiog  wljch 
we  have  attached  to  tbe  word.  1.  The  oatinm  of 
entrance  hall,  which  ii  lii  feet  wide  and  ncarl; 
thirty  long.  Near  the  itteet  door  there  i*R  figure 
of  a  large  fierce  dog  worked  in  moeaic  on  the 
pavement,  and  beneath  it  it  written  Cant  Oneei. 
The  two  large  room*  on  each  lide  of  tbe  Teitibule 
appear  from  the  large  opening*  in  front  of  them  to 
hare  been  ihopt ;  they  commmiicate  with  the  en- 
trance hall,  and  were  therefore  probably  occupied 
by  the  mailer  of  the  home.  2.  The  atrium,  whicli 
it  about  twenty-eight  feet  in  length  and  twenty  in 
broidth ;  ill  impluvium  la  near  the  centre  of' the 
room,  and  it*  floor  ii  pared  with  white  teueiae, 
(potted  with  bUck.     3.  Chamber*  for  the  n*e  of 
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who  mic  enlitlcd  to  cUum  hMpiUli , 
■  heme  did   not  poneH  so  hoipitiiim,  at 

eipKHl;  for  the  reception  of  gnnti,  they  ap- 
foi  to  tuTo  been  lodged  in  roomi  ittuhed  to 
theBtrinm.  [HosFiriDW.]  «.  A  imall  room  with 
ft  itAii-faae  lesdins  ap  to  the  upper  roonu.  5, 
AIho.   6.  The  tablmom.    7.  The  jkocei.    8.  Peri- 

Sle,  with  Doric  colomni  ud  guden  in  the  centre, 
e  la^o  room  on  tha  right  of  the  perii^le  ii  the 
ttidininm ;  bende  it  ti  the  kitchen ;  and  the 
muller  apnrtmenti  are  cabiculB  and  other  roonu 
for  the  UM  of  the  ^mily. 

The  next  voodcat  omluiu  the  groond-plan  of 
an  iimZa,  which  wu  praperlj  k  houe  not  joined 
to  the  neighbooiing  honiet  bj  ■  common  wall 
(Feetna,  t.  c)  An  inmla,  howerer,  general!; 
cmtiinMl  aoTenl  M[arale  hooH*,  or  at  leaat 
leporate  Bportnient)  or  ihopa,  which  were  let  to 
different  fiuniliee  ;  and  hence  the  term  domoi 
under  the  eraperort  appean  to  be  applied  to  the 
home  where  one  Caaiily  lircd,  whether  it  were  an 
iniula  or  not,  and  iniola  to  any  hired  lodgingi. 
Thii  innila  conttuni  a  hoiue,  tnrnumded  by  ihopi, 
which  belonged  to  the  owner  and  were  let  oat  by 
him.  The  houN  itaelf^  which  ia  uuUy  called  the 
hdUH  of  Pacn,  BTidentlr  heloiwed  to  one  of  the 
pHncifnl  men  of  Pompeii.  Induding  the  garden, 
which  ii  a  third  of  the  whole  lo^th,  it  ii  abont 
900  ieetlong and  IDD  wide. 

A.  Oitiam,  orentrance-hall,  pared  with  moaaic 

B.  TnKan  atrium.  I.  InipIaTium.  C.  Chambera 
on  each  tide  of  the  atriaoi,  probably  for  the  recep- 
tion of  guetta.  D.  Ala.  E.  Tablinnm,  which  ii 
open  to  the  periityle,  >o  that  the  whole  length  of 
the  hotue  could  be  aeen  at  once  )  bat  u  there  ii  a 
fUMUtgi!  (faucea),  F,  beiide  it,  the  tablinnm  might 
probably  be  doied  at  the  pleaiure  of  the  owner. 

C.  Chamben  by  the  Suicei  and  tabliamn,  of  which 
the  nse  ii  uncertain.  O.  Periityle.  D.  Ala  to 
the  perutyle.  C.  Cubicula  by  the  aide  of  the 
peiiatyle.  K.  Triclinium.  L.  Oecna,  and  by  ita 
aide  there  ia  a  [BMBge  leading  from  the  periityle 
to  the  gaiden.     M.  Back  door  (podiaim  oiftm)  to 


the  adMt.    N.  Culina.     H.  Semnia'  hall,  with 

a  back  door  to  the  itreet   P.  P<»tico  of  two  atorie^ 

which  proTCi  that  the  hou*  had  as  upper  floor. 

*"  I  lite  <^  the  atairoae,  howeier,  i>  nnknovn, 

igh  it  ia  thought  there  ia  aome  indkation  of 

m  the  paang^  M.    Q.  The  garden.    B.  ReMr- 

'  for  ntpplyisg  a  lank,  8. 


neceding  rooma  belonged  eiduaively  to 
nouae  ;  bnt  there  were  a  good  many  ^ait- 
menta  beiide*  in  the  inmla,  which  were  not  in  hia 
"'  'loDtletoat  toteoanta.  Thoao 
;  hand  ooniera  were  bakera' 
ahopa,  which  contained  nulla,  oieni,  Ac  at  i.  The 
one  on  the  right  appeara  to  haie  been  a  huge 
eitabliihment,  ai  it  containi  many  rooma.  e.  Two 
honioa  of  a  lay  mean  c1a«,  hating  formerly  an 
nppo'  aloiir.  On  the  other  aide  are  two  houaca 
much  laiger,  d. 
Having  given  a  geoaral  deacription  of  the  rooma 
a  Roman  home,  it  remaina  to  apeak  a!  the 
(1)  SDon,(2}wal]i,(S)eeilingi,(4)windowt,and 
(fi)  the  mod*  of  wanning  the  noma.   For  the  doon 

(1.)  The  floor  (ai^nt)  a!  a  rmm  vrai  aeldom 
bonded,  though  thia  appear*  to  haTe  been  aome- 
timea  done  (i^mto  >o<D  (oiWabi,  StaL  5t/e.  L  5. 57). 
gener^y  covered  with  alone  or  marble,  or 
I.    The   common  floor*  were  pared  with 


ihs  upper  itor 


tn  Douus. 

(S.)  Th>  ttiliiiga  Keai  origbully  to  hen 
'  ~  Dimmed,  ths  bwnu  which  mpported  ths 
It  ilory  being  yuible.  Aflermudi 
u  inew  b<«inf  at  cr— -- 
r  nam,  csUed  £iai 
e  frequentlj  coiered  with 
gold  and  iTory,  and  tometiiDet  with  paintingL 
(Hor.  Cam.  ii.  IB  ;  Pliu.  H.  ff.  xiail  13  i  Sen. 
Ep.  90  1  Saet.  fftr.  SI.)  There  WH  m  >rch«d 
ceiling  In  eommoa  me,  called  C^hara,  which  b 
dodflxd  in  >  Kpoiate  article. 

(4.)  The  Roman  hoiuei  had  few  wii 
ifiittiirtu).  The  principal  apartmenti,  the  Btrimo, 
periitrle,  ftc,  were  lighted,  u  we  hare  aeen, 
trom  abo*e,  and  the  enbicuh  and  other  email 
rooinj  gencrallj  derived  their  light  from  them,  and 
not  from  windowt  looking  into  the  ctreeL  Thf 
room*  onlj  on  the  upper  Boij  leem  to  hare  beel 
uiuaUy  lighted  by  window..  (Jut.  iii,  270.) 
Very  tew  houN*  in  Pompeii  hare  windowl  on  the 
ffronnd-flooT  opening  into  the  itreet,  though  there 
U  an  ezceptioa  to  tuii  in  the  home  of  the  tragic 
poet,  which  hat  nx  windowi  on  the  gmnd  ' 
Et™  in  thi(  case,  howerer,  the  windowi  ai 
near  the  ground  ai  in  m  modem  home,  bat  are  ui 
feel  iii  inchei  abore  the  foot-pavement,  which  ii 
niied  one  footaevan  mchetahore  the  centre  of  the 
KreaL  The  window!  are  email,  bong  hardly  three 
ieet  by  two  ;  and  at  the  aide  there  ii  a  wooden 
frame,  in  which  the  window  or  (battel  might  be 
uoTed  backwardi  or  forwardi.  The  lowupart  of 
the  wall  ii  occupied  by  a  rosr  of  red  panel*  fbar 
feet  and  a  half  higL  The  following  woodcut  re- 
preaenti  put  of  the  wall,  with  qiermrei  for  win- 
dowt lUwve  it,  ai  it  appean  torn  the  alniet  The 
tiling  open  the  wall  it  modem,  and  ii  only  placed 
there  to  preaerre  it  from  the  weather. 


The  windowi  appear  originally  to  haie  been 
merely  openinaa  in  the  wall,  cloaed  by  meani  of 
■hntten,  which  frvquently  had  two  IvreB  {bi/ont 
/emlrae,  Ovid,  />««.  iii  S.  B),  wbeiue  Orid 
(^«r.  L  5.  3)  nyi, 
"  Pan  adaperta  fait,  pan  altera  chuua  feneetzae.^ 

They  an  for  thji  reaion  laid  to  be  joined,  when 
they  are  thut  (Hor,  Carm.  ii  2&.)  Windowi 
wen  al»  •ometima  covered  bj  a  kind  of  lattice 
or  trellii  work  (tlatiri),  and  lomelimea  by  net- 
work, to  prevent  leipenti  and  other  noiioui  lep- 
tila  from  getting  in.  (Plant.  AfilL  il  4.  2J  ; 
Varro,  fie  Rutl.  iE.  7,) 

Af^erwarda,  however,  windowt  were  made  of  a 
traoMRnl  atone,  called  lapu  rpaxlarii  (mim), 
which  wai  fint  fbond  in  Hiapania  Cilerior,  and 
aAerwardi  in   Cyprui,   Cappadocia,  Sicily,  and 

i^t  in 
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lamfaig,  but  no  piecta  bad  been  diacorered,  taya 
Pliny,  above  five  feet  long.  (?lia.  H.  ff.  xzxn. 
46.)  Windowi  made  of  thia  itoae  were  called 
qxcKforu.  (Sen.  ^.  SO  j  Plin.  ^  iL  17  ; 
Mart.  viiL  U.)  Windowi  made  of  glau  (n(r««) 
are  firat  mentioned  by  lArtantiui  (£u  6!pi/ ZM,  8), 
bat  the  diacDveriei  at  Pompeii  prove  that  glaaa 
waa  Died  for  windoin  nnder  thf  early  emperon,  aj 
framea  of  glaaa  and  glaaa  windowi  have  been  finind 
in  •eieral  of  the  honaea. 

(6.)  The  rooma  were  heated  in  winter  m  dif- 
ferent wayi ;  but  the  Romani  had  no  itorei  like 
oon.  Tne  cuhicnta,  triclinia,  and  other  roomi, 
which  were  intended  for  winter  uie,  were  built  in 
that  part  of  the  houae  upon  which  the  mn  ihoie 
mcfl ;  and  in  the  mild  climate  of  Italy  thii  be- 
qnenUy  enabled  them  to  diipenae  with  any  arti- 
ficial mode  of  warming  the  noma.  Roomi  expoied 
to  the  lan  in  tbii  way  were  lometimet  olted  laiia- 
«»««.  (Plin.  .^.  iL  17  i  D%.  a  tit.  2.  i.  17.) 
The  loODU  were  lomettrDM  heated  by  hot  air,  which 
wa*  introduced  by  meana  of  pipei  from  a  fomacc 
below  (Plin.  Ep.u.]1  ;  Sen.  Ep.  90),  bat  more 
frequtotly  by  portable  fitmaeei  or  braBoi  (JbtmU), 
in  which  coal  or  charcoal  irai  bumt.  (See  wood- 
cut, p.  ISa)  The  ocHiwnu  wii  aim  a  kind  of 
■tore,  in  which  wood  appean  to  hare  been  unally 
bnmt,  and  probably  only  differed  from  the^^mtw 
in  bmng  larger  and  fixed  to  one  jdace.  (Snet. 
ViUil.  8  ;  Hot.  Sat.  IS.  61.)  It  hai  been  a  nb- 
ject  of  much  diapnle  among  modem  writera, 
whether  the  Romani  had  chunncTi  for  aaying 
off  the  (moke.  From  many  paangat  in  anment 
wrilen,  it  certainly  appean  that  room*  nmally  had 
no  chimneyi,  but  that  the  imoke  eicaped  throng 
the  windowi,  doon,  and  opening!  in  the  toof 
(Vitniv.  rii.  3  ;  Hor.  L  e. ;  Voaa,  ad  Virg.  Otarg. 
iL  242)  I  bat  chimneyi  do  not  appear  to  have  beoi 
entinly  unknown  to  the  aneienta,  ai  aome  ait  «id 
to  have  beo)  found  in  the  ruin!  of  ancisit  build- 
ingi.     (Becker.CaJ^  voLi.  p.  102.) 

(Winkelmano,  ScAi^rtoi  iiier  die  Hartalamudiem 
EtddadBogai!  Hirt,  0*iddcUt  der  Baatmt; 
Uaaoia,  La  Rmiiut  dt  Pomph,  part  iL,  Lt  Palait 
dt  5Rwnu  /  Qell,  Pomf^oma  ;  Pomfm,  Lond. 
12nw.    1832  ;   Becker,    Qaami:    Schneider,    oil 

rifTM.) 

IX)NA'IUA  (ImAi^uira  or  1hhW«),  an 
namet  by  which  the  andoili  deaignated  [naenta 
mads  to  the  goda,  either  by  indiTidaali  or  cotn- 
mnnitiea.  Sometimee  they  are  alio  called  rfona  or 
iMa.  The  belief  that  the  godi  were  plcaaed  with 
coitly  preaenta  waa  aa  natuial  to  the  andenti  aa 
the  belief  that  they  could  be  inflnenced  in  their 
conduct  towarda  men  by  the  offering  of  ncrificea  ; 
and,  indeed,  both  iprang  from  the  nme  feeling. 
Pnienti  ware  moatly  givto  ai  tolceni  of  gtntiEude 
for  iome  faronr  which  a  god  had  beatowed  on 
man  ;  but  in  many  caaea  they  wen  intended  to 
induce  the  deity  to  grant  aome  ipedal  favour. 
At  Athena,  every  one  of  the  tii  theamothetae,  or, 
according  to  PUto  {Piaadr.  p.  235,  d),  aU  the  nine 
aichoni,  on  entering  upon  their  office,  had  to  take 
an  oath,  that  if  they  violated  any  of  the  lawi,  they 
would  dedicate  in  the  temple  of  Delphi  a  gilt 
itatne  of  the  liie  of  the  man  who  dedicated  it 
(iyB/)uf*T«  •(pvaaSii  i<rofi*rp^a»,  lee  PluL  SoL 
25  ;  Pollux  vilL  83  ;  Suidaa,  t.  e.  Xfua^  EUir  ; 
Heradid.  Pont.  c.  1.)  In  thii  latt  cate  the  ana- 
thema wai  a  kind  of  poniibment,  in  which  the 
''   I  wu  regarded  aa  a  luhatitale  In  the  (cooii 
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fbrfttted  to  the  gods.  Almost  nil  presents  of  thb 
kind  were  dedicated  in  temples,  to  which  in  some 
places  an  especial  bnilding  was  added,  iu  which 
these  treasures  were  preserred.  Soch  buildings 
were  called  diffroufM^  (treasuries)  ;  and  in  the  most 
frequented  temples  of  Greece  many  states  had  their 
separate  treasuries.  (Bdckh,  Pih,  Ectm,  ofAih. 
p.  441,  Slc  2d  edit.)  The  act  of  dedication  was 
called  dwrritf^Mu,  donan,  dedieare^  or  soerars. 

The  custom  of  making  donations  to  the  gods  is 
found  among  the  ancients  from  the  earliest  times 
of  which  we  have  any  record,  down  to  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  ;  and  eren  after  that  period 
it  was,  with  some  modifications,  obsenred  by  the 
Christians  during  the  middle  agesi  In  the  heroic 
ages  of  Grecian  history  the  anathemata  were  of  a 
simple  descrmtion,  and  consisted  of  chaplets  and 
garlands  of  flowers.  A  Tery  common  donation  to 
the  gods  seems  to  have  been  that  of  locks  of  hair 
(K6fi'^s  As-opxaO*  ^hich  youths  and  maidens, 
especially  young  brides,  cut  off  from  their  heads 
and  consecrated  to  some  deity.  (Horn.  IL  zxiii 
141  ;  Aeschyl.  C^oeph,  6  ;  Eurip.  Oreat.  96  and 
1427,  Baech.  493,  HeUm,  1093  ;  Plut  Tiu.  5 ; 
Pans.  L  37.  §  2.)  This  custom  in  some  places 
lasted  till  a  Tery  late  period :  the  maidens  of  Delos 
dedicated  their  hair  before  their  wedding  to 
Hecaerge  (Paus.  1.  43.  §  4),  and  those  of  Megara 
to  Iphinoe.  Pauaanias  (ii.  1 1.  §  6)  saw  the  statue 
of  Hygieia  at  Titane,  covered  all  over  with 
locks  of  hair  which  had  been  dedicated  by  women. 
Costly  garments  (ir^Aoi)  are  likewise  mentioned 
among  the  earliest  presents  made  to  the  gods, 
especially  to  Athena  and  Hera.  (Horn.  R.  vi 
293,  303.)  At  Athens  the  sacred  w4it\os  of 
Athena,  in  which  the  great  adventures  of  ancient 
heroes  were  worked,  was  woven  by  maidens  every 
fifth  year,  at  the  festival  of  the  great  Panathenaea. 
[ARBXPHoaLA.]  (Compare  Aristoph.  Av.  792  ; 
Pollux,  vii  50 ;  Wesseling,  ad  IHod.  Sic  ii.  p. 
440.)  A  similar  peplus  was  woven  every  five 
years  at  Olympia,  by  sixteen  women,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Hera.  (Paus.  v.  16.  §2.) 

At  the  time  when  the  fine  arts  flourished  in 
Greece  the  anathemata  were  generally  works  of 
art  of  exquisite  workmanship,  such  as  h%h  tripods 
bearing  vases,  craters,  cups,  candelabias,  pictures, 
statues,  and  various  other  things.  The  materials 
of  which  they  were  made  differed  according  to  cir- 
cumstances ;  some  were  of  bronze,  others  of  silver  or 
gold  ( Athen.  vi  p.  231,  &c),  and  their  number  is 
to  us  almost  inconceivable.  (Demosth.  Oljfntk  iii. 
p.  35.)  The  treasures  of  the  temples  of  Delphi 
and  Olympia,  in  particular,  surpass  all  conception. 
Even  Pausanias,  at  a  period  when  numberless 
works  of  art  must  have  perished  in  the  various 
ravages  and  plunders  to  which  Greece  had  been 
exp<Med,  saw  and  described  an  astonishing  number 
ef  anathemata.  Many  works  of  art  are  still  ex- 
tant, bearing  evidence  by  their  inscriptions  that 
they  were  dedicated  to  the  gods  as  tokens  of  grati- 
tude. Every  one  knows  uf  the  magnificent  presents 
which  Croesus  made  to  the  god  of  Delphi.  ( Herod, 
i.  60,  &e.)  It  was  an  almost  invariable  custom, 
after  the  happy  issue  of  a  war,  to  dedicate  the 
U;nth  part  of  the  spoil  {ixpoilrioy^  iucp6\tior,  or 
irpur&kttoy)  to  the  gods,  generally  in  the  form  of 
some  work  of  art.'  (Herod,  viii.  82,  121;  Thucyd. 
L  132  ;  Paus.  iii.  18.  §5  ;  Athen.  vi.  p.  231,  &c) 
Sometimes  magnificent  specimens  of  armour,  such 
as  a  fine  tword,  helmet,  or  shield,  were  set  apart 
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at  anathemata  for  the  gods.  (Aristoph.  Efml, 
792,  and  SchoL)  The  Athenians  always  dedi- 
cated  to  Athena  the  tenth  part  of  the  spoil  and 
of  confiscated  goods  ;  and  to  all  the  other  gods  coU 
lectively,  the  fiftieth  part  (Demosth.  c.  Timocr, 
p.  738,  &c)  After  a  seafight,  a  ship,  placed  upon 
some  eminence,  was  sometimes  dedicated  to  Nep- 
tune. (Thucyd.  ii.  84  ;  Herod.  viiL  121.)  It  is 
not  improbable  that  trophies  which  were  always 
erected  on  the  field  of  battle,  as  well  as  the  statues 
of  the  victors  in  Olympia  and  other  places,  wci« 
originally  intended  as  tokens  of  gratitude  to  the 
god  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  suc- 
cess which  the  victorious  party  had  gained.  We 
also  find  that  on  some  occasions  the  tenth  part  of 
the  profit  of  some  commercial  undertaking  was 
dedicated  to  a  god  in  the  shape  of  a  work  of  art 
Respecting  the  laige  and  beautiful  crater  dedicated 
by  the  Samiaos  to  Hera,  see  tiie  article  CaATia. 

Individuals  who  had  escaped  from  some  danger 
were  no  less  anxious  to  show  their  gratitude  to  the 
gods  by  anathemata  than  communities.  The  in- 
stances which  occur  most  frequently,  are  those  of 
persons  who  had  recovered  from  an  illness,  espe- 
cially by  spending  one  or  more  nights  in  a  temple 
of  Asdepius  (mch&iIio).  The  mott  eelebnted 
temples  of  this  divinity  were  those  of  Epidanru^ 
Cos,  Tricca,  and  at  a  later  period,  that  of  Rome. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxix.  1  ;  compare  F.  A.  Wol^  Fer- 
mitAUSehnftmtiiRdAufiatcey^,l\\^Su^)  Cmea 
were  also  effected  in  the  grotto  of  Pinto  and 
Proserpina,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nisa.  (Stall, 
ix.  p.  437,  xiv.  p.  649.)  In  all  cases  in  which  a 
cure  was  effected  presents  were  made  to  the 
temple,  and  little  tablets  {taimlae  votiiea$)  were 
suspended  on  its  walls,  containing  an  aocoont  of 
the  danger  firom  which  the  patient  had  esoqped, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  restored 
to  health.  Some  tableta  of  this  kind,  with  their 
inscriptions,  are  still  extant  (Wol^  (.  0.  p.  424, 
&C.)  From  some  relics  of  ancimt  art  we  must 
infer,  that  in  some  cases,  when  a  particular  part  of 
the  body  was  attacked  by  disease,  the  person,  after 
Ills  recovery,  dedicated  an  imitation  of  that  part 
in  gold  or  silver  to  the  god  to  whom  he  owed  his 
recovery.  Persons  who  had  escaped  from  ship- 
wreck usually  dedicated  to  Neptune  the  dress 
which  they  wore  at  the  time  of  their  danger  (Hor. 
Carm,  l  5. 13  ;  Viig.  Aen,  xiL  768)  ;  but  if  they 
had  escaped  naked,  they  dedicated  some  locks  of 
their  hair.  (Lucian,  d$  Mere.  Oond,  c.  1.  vol.  i.  p. 
652,  ed.  Reix.)  Shipwrecked  persons  also  sus- 
pended votive  tablets  in  the  temple  of  Neptune,  on 
which  their  accident  was  described  or  painted. 
Individuals  who  gave  up  the  profession  or  occupa- 
tion by  which  they  had  gained  their  livelihood, 
frequentiy  dedicated  in  a  temple  the  instruments 
which  they  had  used,  as  a  grateful  acknowledgment 
of  the  favour  of  the  gods.  The  soldier  thus  dedi- 
cated his  arms,  the  fisherman  his  net,  the  shepherd 
his  flute,  the  poet  his  lyre,  cithara,  or  harp,  &c. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  attempt  to  enumerate 
all  the  occasions  on  which  individuals,  as  well  as 
communities,  showed  their  gratefulness  towards 
the  gods  by  anathemata.  Descriptions  of  the  most 
remarkable  presents  in  the  various  temples  of 
Greece  may  be  read  in  the  works  of  Herodotus, 
Strabo,  Pausanias,  Athenaeus,  and  others. 

The  custom  of  making  presents  to  the  gods  was 
common  to  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  among  the 
latter  the  donaria  ware  neither  as  nmnennis  nor 
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fu  magnificent  as  in  Greece  ;  and  it  was  more  fire- 
quent  among  the  Komana  to  show  their  gratitude 
towards  a  god,  by  building  him  a  temple,  by  public 
prayers  and  thanksgivings  istippUoatio\  or  by 
celebrating  festive  games  in  honour  of  hixn,  than  to 
adorn  his  sanctuary  with  beautiful  and  costly  works 
of  art  Hence  the  word  donaria  was  used  by  the 
Romans  to  designate  a  temple  or  an  altar,  as  well 
as  statues  azid  other  things  dedicated  in  a  temple. 
( Virg.  Gwrg,  iil  533  ;  Ovid,  FatL  iil  335.)  The 
occasions  on  which  the  Romans  made  donaria  to 
their  gods,  are,  on  the  whole,  the  same  as  those  we 
have  described  among  the  Greeks,  as  will  be  seen 
from  a  comparison  of  the  following  passages :  — 
Liv.  X.  36,  xxix.  36,  xxxiL  30,  xl  40,  37  ; 
Plin  H.  iV.  vii.  48  ;  Suet  Oamd,  25  ;  Tacit  Ami, 
iil  71  :  Phiut  Ampkitr,  iil  2.  65,  CSireuL  i.  1.  61, 
ii.  2.  10  ;  Aurel  Vict  Com,  35  ;  Gellins,  ii.  10  ; 
Lucan.  ix.  515  ;  Cic  De  Nat,  Dear,  iii.  37  ; 
Tibull.  ii.  5. 29  ;  Horat  Efi^  i.  1.  4  ;  Stat  SSbi. 
IT.  92.  [L.  S.J 

DONA'TIO.  Donatio  or  sift  is  an  agreement 
between  two  persons  by  which  one  gives  without 
remuneration  and  without  any  leg^  obligation 
(nullo  iure  oogente),  and  the  other  accepts  some- 
thing that  has  a  pecuniary  value.  (Dig.  24.  tit  1. 
B.  5.  §  8,  16  ;  39.  tit  5.  s.  19.  §  2,  29.)  It  is 
properly  caUed  an  agreement,  because  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient that  there  be  a  person  to  give :  there  must 
also  be  a  person  who  consents  to  receive.  He  who 
is  incapacitated  to  dispose  of  his  property  or  to 
make  a  contract  is  consequently  incapable  of  giving : 
eveiy  person  who  has  a  capacity  to  acquire,  is 
capable  of  receiving  a  gift  The  exceptions  to 
these  rules  occurred  in  the  case  of  persons  who 
were  in  certain  relations  to  one  another,  as  pater 
and  filiusfiimilias ;  yet  this  exception  itself  is 
subject  to  exceptions  in  the  matter  of  peculium. 
It  IS  essential  to  the  notion  of  gift  that  the  giver 
gives  in  order  that  the  property  of  the  receiver 
may  be  increased  by  the  gift :  there  must  be  the 
animus  donandL  The  object  of  gift  may  be  any 
thing  which  accomplishes  this  end  ;  for  instance, 
the  release  of  a  debt  A  gift  of  the  whole  of  a 
person^s  property  comprises  no  more  than  the  pro- 
perty after  the  donor^  debts  are  deducted.  Such 
%  gift  is  not  a  case  of  universal  succession,  and 
lonsequently  the  donee  is  not  izmnediately  liable 
for  the  debts  of  the  donor.  By  the  old  Roman  Uw 
a  mere  agreement  (pactum)  to  give  did  not  confer 
a  right  dT  action  on  the  intended  donee.  In  order 
that  a  gift  should  be  valid,  it  was  required  to  be 
either  in  the  form  of  a  stipulatio,  or  to  be  made 
complete  at  once  by  the  delivery  of  the  tiling. 
Gifts  also  were  limitol  in  amount  by  the  lex  Cinda. 
The  legislation  of  Justinian  allowed  a  personal 
action  in  cases  of  a  mere  pactum  donationis,  where 
there  had  been  neither  delivery  of  the  thing  which 
was  made  a  gift,  nor  stipulatio.  (Cod.  8.  tit  54. 
B.  25,  29  ;  35.  §  5  ;  Inst  2.  tit  7.  §  2.)  Thus, 
the  promise  to  give  was  put  on  the  footing  of  a 
consoisnal  contract,  when  the  promise  related  to  a 
gift  of  less  than  500  solidi :  when  die  gift  was 
above  500  solidi,  a  certain  form  was  required,  as 
will  presently  be  explained,  and  the  form  was  re- 
quired whether  the  gift  was  perfected  at  once  by 
traditio,  or  was  only  a  promise  to  give. 

If  a  man  save  something  to  another  for  the 
benefit  of  a  third  person,  the  third  person  could  sue 
Urn  to  whom  the  thing  was  given.  (Cod.  8.  tit 
(^.  9.  It.) 


It  was  required  by  the  legislation  of  Justiniao, 
that  a  gift  which  was  in  value  more  than  500  so- 
lidi, must,  with  the  exoepti(m  of  some  few  cases, 
have  the  evidence  of  certain  solemnities  before 
official  persons  (insinuatio).  If  these  formalities 
were  not  observed,  the  gift  was  invalid  as  to  all 
the  amount  which  exceeded  the  500  solidi  Somis 
few  kinds  of  gifts,  which  exceeded  500  solidi,  were 
excepted  from  the  solemnities  of  insinuatio. 

If  then  a  g^ft  was  not  perfected  at  once  by  de- 
livery, or  what  was  equivalent  to  delivenr,  the 
donee  might  sue  ex  stipulatu,  if  there  had  been  a 
stipulatio ;  and  if  there  had  not,  he  might  sue  by 
virtue  of  the  simple  agreement  (Cod.  8.  tit  54, 
De  Donationibus,  s.  35.  §  5.)  The  right  of  action 
which  arises  fit>m  the  promise  to  give  is,  according 
to  the  Roman  system,  the  real  gift  (Dig.  50.  tit 
16.  s.  49) :  the  actual  giving  was  the  payment  of 
a  debt  Accordingly,  if  there  was  a  promise  of  a 
gift  between  a  man  and  a  woman  before  their 
marriage,  the  payment  during  the  marriage  was  a 
valid  act,  beciuise  the  promise  was  the  gift,  and 
the  payment  was  not  the  gift.  (Savigny,  Sgdeoiy 
&C.,  iv.  119.)  The  heredes  of  a  man  might  iiD* 
pugn  the  validity  of  a  donatio  inofficiosa  by  a 
querela  inoffidosae  donationis :  and  the  donor  could 
revoke  his  gift  if  the  donee  was  guilty  of  gross 
ingratitude  towards  him,  as  for  instance,  of  offering 
violence  to  his  person.  (Cod.  8.  tit  56.  s.  10.) 
But  the  donor*s  claim  was  only  in  personam,  and 
he  could  not  recover  the  fruits  which  the  donee 
had  enjoyed.  (Inst  2.  tit  7.  §  3  ;  Savigny,  ^• 
tem,  &C.,  vol  iv.  §  142,  &&,  Sckmdaimg;  Mackel- 
dey,  Lehrimeh,  &C.,  §  421,  &c.,  12th  ed. ;  Ortolan, 
BttpUeaHon  Historique  dea  ItutUittSj  voL  i  p.  472, 
5th  ed.)  [G.  L.] 

DONATIO  MORTIS  CAUSA.  There  were, 
according  to  Julianus  (Dig.  39.  tit  6.  a  2),  three  ^v. 
kinds  of  donatio  mortis  causa :  —  1.  When  a  man  J 
und&e  no  apprehension  of  present  danger,  but  moved 
solely  by  a  consideration  of  mortality,  makes  a  gift 
to  another.  2.  When  a  man,  being  in  immediate 
danger,  makes  a  gift  to  another  in  such  maimer 
that  the  thing  immediately  becomes  the  property  of 
the  donee.  3.  When  a  man,  moved  by  the  con- 
sideration of  danger,  gives  a  thing  in  such  manner 
that  it  shall  beoome  the  property  of  the  donee 
only  in  case  the  giver  dies.  Every  person  could 
receive  such  a  gift  who  was  capable  of  receiving  a 
legacy. 

It  appears,  then,  that  there  were  several  forma 
of  gift  called  donatio  mortis  causa  ;  but  the  third 
is  Uie  only  proper  one  ;  for  it  was  a  rule  of  Uw 
that  a  donation  of  this  kind  was  not  perfected  un- 
less death  followed,  and  it  was  revocable  by  the 
donor.  A  thing  given  absolutely  could  hardly  be 
a  donatio  mortis  causa,  for  this  donatio  had  a  con- 
dition attached  to  it,  namely,  the.  death  of  -the 
donor  and  the  survivorship  of  the  aonee.  ((Com- 
pare Dig.  39.  tit.  6.  s.  1  and  35.)  Accordingly,  a 
donatio  mortis  causa  has  been  defined  to  be  ^  a 
gift  which  a  man  makes  with  refermoe  to  the 
event  of  his  death,  and  so  makes  that  the  right  of 
the  donee  either  commences  with  the  death  of  the 
donor  or  is  in  suspense  until  the  death."  It  re- 
sembles in  some  respects  a  proper  donatio  or  gift : 
in  others,  it  resembles  a  legacy.  It  was  necessary 
that  the  donatio  should  be  accepted  by  the  donee^ 
and  consequently  there  must  be  traditio  or  delivery^ 
or  a  proffer  or  offer,  which  is  assented  to.  Tet 
the  donatio  might  be  maintained  as  a  fideioom* 
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fflimiin  in  the  absence  of  these  oonditionf.  No 
penon  eould  make  a  donatio  mortis  causa,  who 
cooJd  not  make  a  testament.  The  death  of  the 
donee  before  the  death  of  the  donor  was  ipso  jure 
a  rarocation  of  the  donatio.  It  would  appear  as  if 
the  hiw  about  such  donations  was  not  free  liom 
difficulty.  Thev  were  finally  assimilated  to  legacies 
by  Justinian,  tnough  this  had  been  done  in  some 
perticulazi  beibn  Us  time.  Still  they  differed  in 
some  respects  fimn  legacies ;  for  instance,  such  a 
donation  could  take  effect  though  there  was  no 
person  to  take  the  hereditas.  A  filins  &milias 
might  with  his  &ther^  consent  make  a  donatio 
mortis  causa  of  his  Peculium  Profectitium. 

The  Eng^h  law  of  donationes  mortis  causa  is 
first  ststed  by  Bracton  (ii.  c.  26)  in  the  Teiy  words 
of  the  Digest  (39.  tit  6.  s.  2,  &c.) ;  and  the  pre- 
sent law  is  expounded  by  Lord  Hardwicke  (Ward 
V.  Turner,  2  Yes.  431) ;  but  what  he  there  states 
to  be  the  English  law  is  not  exactly  the  law 
at  stated  in  Bracton.  The  rules  of  donationes 
mortis  causa  in  English  law  are  now  pretty  well 
fixed  by  Tarious  recent  decisions.  TVadition  or 
delirery  is  considered  one  essential  of  such  a  gift, 
and  the  death  of  the  donor  in  the  life  of  the  donee 
is  another  essential.  The  gift  is  not  an  absolute 
gift,  but  a  gift  made  in  contemplation  of  death, 
and  it  is  revocable.  (Dig.  39.  tit.  6  ;  Cod.  8.  tit 
67  ;  Inst  2.  tit  7  ;  Savigny.  ^stan,  &c.  ir.  276  ; 
Zmitekrifl/iir Otmsk,  Reckitwutaucha/l^Til  p. 400, 
C/s&er  L.  Seia^  42.  pr. ;  De  mor.  ca.  don. ;  Thibant, 
Msm,  &c  §  495,  &c.  9th  ed.)  [O.  L.] 

DONA'TIO  PROPTER  NU'PTIAS.  The 
meaning  of  this  term  is  explained  in  the  Institu- 
tiones  (2.  tit  7.  §  3).  It  was  originally  called 
Donatio  ante  nuptias,  because  it  could  not  take 

{ilace  after  the  mairiage  ;  but  when  it  was  made 
egal  to  increase  the  donatio  after  marriage,  and 
OTen  to  constitute  it  altogether  after  marriage,  the 
more  oomprehensiTe  term  donatio  propter  nuptias 
was  used.  If  a  dos  had  been  given  by  the  wife, 
or  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  and  the  husband  by 
the  terms  of  the  contmct  was  entitled  to  it,  or  to 
a  port  of  it  in  case  of  the  wife*s  death,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  husband,  or  some  person  on  the  part 
of  the  husband,  should  give  or  secure  something  to 
the  wife  which  she  should  hare  in  the  event  of 
the  husband^s  death :  this  was  a  donatio  propter 
nuptias.  Justinian*s  legislation  required  that  the 
donatio  must  be  equal  to  what  was  secured  to  the 
husband  in  case  of  the  wife^s  death,  and  that  it 
must  be  increased  if  the  dos  was  increased  during 
the  marriage.  The  husband  had  the  management 
of  the  property  given  as  donatio.  Such  part  of  it 
aa  consisted  of  things  immoveable  he  could  not 
alienate  or  pledge  even  with  the  consent  of  his 
wife,  unless  she  ratified  her  consent  after  two  years. 
If  the  husband  became  impoverished  during  the 
marriage,  the  wife  was  entitled  to  the  profits  of 
the  donatio  for  her  support ;  and  it  was  not  liable 
to  the  demands  of  the  creditors.  If  the  marriage 
was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  wife,  the  hus- 
band was  entitled  to  the  donatio  ;  unless  some 
third  person,  who  had  made  the  donatio,  was  en- 
titled to  have  it  by  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
If  the  husband  died,  the  event  had  happened  with 
reference  to  which  the  donatio  was  made  ;  the  wife 
had  the  usus£ructus  of  the  donatio,  and  the  pro- 
perty  of  it  belonged  to  the  children  of  the  marriage 
if  there  were  any :  if  there  were  no  children,  the 
wife  obtained  by  the  death  of  the  husband  fiill 
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power  of  disposition  over  the  property  included  in 
the  donatnx 

The  opinions  of  modem  jurists  are  much  divided 
as  to  the  notions,  purpose,  and  law  of  the  donatio 
propter  nuptias.  The  term  donatio  propter  nuptias 
IS  used  by  Bracton  (ii.  c  39)  ;  and  the  hiw,  as 
then  stated,  is  apparently  formed  upon  a  Roman 
originaL 

(Cod.5.  tit3;Nov.  22.  C.20;  97.  c.  1,2;  98. 
c.  1,  2;  Mackeldey,  Lekrimdk,  Ac  §528,  12th 
ed. ;  Thibaut,  System,  &.c  §  742,  9th  ed. ;  Orto- 
Ian,  Eaj)lieatum  Hutorique  dei  Indihti*,  &,c^  vol.  i. 
p.  479.)  [G.  L.] 

DONATIO'NES  INTER  VIRUM  ET 
UXO'REM.  During  mairiage  neither  husband 
nor  wife  could,  as  a  general  rule,  make  a  gift  of 
anything  to  one  another.  The  reason  for  this  rule 
was  said  to  be  the  preservation  of  the  mairiage 
relation  in  its  purity,  as  an  agreement  subsisting  by 
afiectbn,  and  not  maintained  by  purchase  or  by 
gift  firom  one  party  to  the  other.  Donationes  ii 
this  kind  were,  however,  valid  when  there  were 
certain  considerations,  as  mortis  causa,  divortii 
causa,  servi  manumittoidi  gratia.  By  <»rtain  im- 
perial constitutions,  a  woman  could  make  gifts  to 
her  husband  in  order  to  qualify  him  for  certain 
honours.  This  was  a  gift  **ad  processus  viri** 
(Dig.24.  tit  1.B.41  ;  Juv.  Sat.lZ9\  and  the 
note  of  Heinrich).  The  wife  had  the  means  of 
doing  this,  because  when  there  was  no  conventio 
in  manum  (Gains,  ii  98),  a  wife  retained  all  her 
rights  of  property  which  she  did  not  surrender  on 
her  marriage  [Dos],  and  she  might  during  the 
marriage  hold  property  quite  di^ct  from  her 
husband.  It  was  a  consequence  of  this  rule  as  to 
gifts  between  husband  and  wife,  that  every  legal 
form  by  which  the  gift  was  afiected  to  be  tnuosfexred, 
as  mancipatio,  cessio,  and  traditio,  conveyed  no 
ownership ;  stipulationes  were  not  binding,  and 
acoeptiUitiones  were  no  release.  A  difficulty  might 
remain  as  to  usucapion ;  but  the  hiw  provided  for 
this  alsQi  If  a  woman  received  from  a  third  per- 
son the  property  of  her  husband,  and  neither  the 
third  person  nor  she  nor  her  husband  knew  that 
it  was  the  husbands  property,  she  might  acquire 
the  ownership  by  usucapion.  If  both  the  giver 
and  the  husband  knew  at  the  time  of  the  gift 
that  it  was  the  husbands  {voperty,  and  the  wife 
did  not  know,  it  might  also  become  her  property 
by  usuo^ion  ;  but  not  if  she  knew,  for  in  that  case 
the  bona  fides  which  was  essential  to  the  commence- 
ment of  possession  was  wanting.  If,  before  the 
ownership  was  acquired  by  usucapion,  the  husband 
and  wife  discovered  that  it  was  the  hnsband^s, 
though  the  husband  did  not  choose  to  cbiim  it, 
there  was  no  usucapion  ;  for  this  would  have  been 
a  mere  evasion  of  the  law.  If^  before  the  owner- 
ship was  acquired  by  usucapion,  the  wife  alone 
discovered  that  it  was  the  husband^s  property,  this 
would  not  destroy  her  right  to  acquire  the  pro- 
perty by  usucapion.  This,  at  least,  is  Savigny^ 
mgenious  explanation  of  the  passage  in  Digest 
24.  tit  1.  s.  44.  The  strictness  of  the  hiw  as  to 
these  donations  was  relaxed  in  the  time  of  Septimins 
Severus,  and  they  were  made  valid  if  the  donor 
died  first,  and  did  not  revoke  his  gift  before  death. 
There  were  also  some  exceptions  as  to  the  general 
rule.  (Dig.  24.  tit  1  ;  Cod.  5.  tit  16  ;  Savigny, 
ZeUsdtrift,  &c.  i.  p.  270  ;  Mackeldey,  LehrM^ 
&c§531,  12th  ed.)  £G.  L.] 
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DORMITO'RIA.    [Domus.] 
DORODO'KIAS      GRAPHE     (9«#0o8ojc(as 
Tpa^).     [Dbcasmus.] 
DORON  (Sm^O,  a  palm  or  hand-breodth. 

[Pm.] 
DORON  QRAPHE  (MpcMr  ypnpd).    [Da- 

CABMUS.] 

DOROXE'NIAS  ORAPHE  (S«K«>'uu 
7pa^).    [XxNiAS  Graphs.] 

DO'RPIA  (Wp»io).    [Apaturia.] 

DORPON  {Ufnrow),     [Cokna,  p.  303,  b.] 

DORU  (8<fpu).    [Hasta.] 

DORY'PHORI  {iofnHl>6pot).   [Mxbcknaeu.] 

DOS  (irpo%  ^cpin^),  dowry.  1.  Grkkk.  Eu- 
ripides {Af&i.  236)  makes  Medeia  complain  that, 
independent  of  other  misfortunes  to  which  women 
were  subject,  they  were  obliged  to  buy  their  hus- 
bands by  great  sums  of  money  (x/^A^^v  ^c/»- 
€6\p).  On  this  the  Scholiast  remarks,  that  the 
poet  wrote  as  if  Medeia  had  been  his  contem- 
porary, and  not  a  character  of  the  heroic  ages,  in 
which  it  was  customary  for  the  husband  to  pur- 
chase his  wife  from  her  reUtions,  by  gifts  called 
c8ks  or  fcSyo.  The  same  practice  preTailed  in 
the  East  during  the  patriarchal  ages  ((renet.  xxzir. 
2),  and  Tacitus  (Oerm.  c.18)  says  of  the  ancient 
€krmans^  ^  Dotem  non  uxor  marito,  sed  uzori 
naritus  offiert.**  The  custom  of  the  heroic  times 
is  illustrated  by  many  passages  in  Homer.  Thus, 
we  read  of  the  Arcpcuria,  and  /ivpla  I8i^  or  many 
gifts  by  which  wives  were  purchased.  {IL  zri. 
178,  190.)  In  another  place  (7Z.  xL  248)  we  axe 
told  of  a  hundred  oxen,  and  a  thousand  sheep  and 
goats,  having  been  given  by  a  Thxacian  hero  to 
his  maternal  grandfiither,  whose  daughter  he  was 
about  to  mamr.  Moreover,  the  poetical  epithet, 
iXipwUouu  (Heyne,  ad  IL  xviil  593),  applied 
to  females,  is  supposed  to  have  had  its  origin  in 
the  presents  of  this  sort,  which  were  made  to  a 
woman^s  relatives  on  her  marriage.  These  nuptial 
gifts,  however,  or  equivalents  for  them  were  le- 
tumed  to  the  husband  in  the  event  of  the  conimit- 
sion  of  adultery  by  the  wife,  and  perhaps  in  other 
cases.   (CM.  viiL  818.) 

We  must  not  infer  from  the  above  fiicts  that  it 
was  not  usual  in  those  times  for  relations  to  give 
a  portion  with  a  woman  when  she  married.  On 
the  contrary,  mention  is  made  (JL  ix.  147)  of 
the  ficUia  or  marriaoe  gifts  which  men  gave  with 
their  daughters  {hr&mKw\  and  we  are  told  by 
Aeschines  (Ilepl  ria^pco-.  33),  of  one  of  the  sons 
of  Theseus  having  received  a  territoiy  near  Am- 
phipolis  as  a  ^^  or  dower  with  his  wife.  More- 
over, both  Andromache  and  Penelope  are  spoken 
of  as  BX.oxot'  vo\^i6wpoi  (IL  vi.  394,  Od,  xxiv. 
294),  or  wives  who  brought  to  their  husbands 
many  gifts,  which  probably  would  have  been  re- 
turned to  their  relations,  in  case  of  a  capridoui 
dismissal.     {Od,  il  132.) 

The  Doric  term  for  a  portion  was  8«rr(yq,  and 
MUller  {Dor.  iii.  10)  observes,  that  we  know  for 
certainty  that  daughten  in  Sparta  had  originally 
no  dower,  but  were  married  with  a  gift  of  clothes 
only ;  afterwards  they  were  at  least  provided  with 
money,  and  other  penonal  property  (Pint.  Zys. 
30):  but  in  the  time  of  Aristotle  (Poiii.  ii.  6. 
§10),  so  great  were  the  dowers  given  (8ia  rh 
wpoucas  81801W  fitydXas),  and  so  large  the  number 
of  iwlkkyipoij  or  female  representatives  of  fiuniUes 
(oboe),  that  neariy  two  fifths  of  the  whole  terri- 
tory of  Sparta  had   come  into  the  possession  of 
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females.  The  regulations  of  Solon  were,  aeeofd- 
ing  to  Plutarch,  somewhat  similar  in  respect  of 
dower  to  the  old  rsgulations  at  Sparta :  for  the 
Athenian  legislator,  as  he  tells  us,  did  not  allow  a 
woman,  unless  she  were  an  iwUcXmipoSt  to  have 
any  ^cpr^  or  dower,  except  a  few  clothes  and 
arddes  of  household  furniture.  It  is  plain,  how- 
ever, that  such  an  interference  with  nnvate  rights 
could  not  be  permanent ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find 
that  in  after  times  the  dowers  of  women  formed, 
according  to  the  account  in  Bdckh  {Pmb,  Earn,  t/ 
AikaUf  p.  514,  2nd  ed.),  a  oonsidemble  part  of 
the  moveable  property  of  the  state :  **  even  with 
poor  people  they  varied  in  amount  from  ten  to  a 
hundred  and  twenty  minaei  The  daughter  of 
Hipponicus  received  ten  talenta  at  her  marriage, 
and  ten  others  were  promised  her.**  This,  how- 
ever, was  a  very  laige  portion,  for  Demosthenes 
(c,  Slepk,  p.  1112.  19,  and  p.  1124.  2)  infbnns  us 
that  even  five  talents  was  more  than  was  usually 
given ;  and  Lncian  {DiaL  MtirtL  7.  p.  298,  ed. 
Reits)  also  speaks  ol  the  same  sum  at  a  laige 
dowry.  The  danghten  of  Aristeides  received  frrai 
the  state,  as  a  portion,  only  thirty  minae  each. 
(Plntilfut.27;  Aeach.e.atas.p.90.)  We  may 
observe  too^  that  one  of  the  chi«f  distinetiona  be- 
tween a  wife  and  a  voXAoic^,  consisted  in  the 
former  having  a  portion,  whereas  the  latter  had 
not ;  hence,  persons  who  mazried  wives  without 
portions  appear  to  have  given  them  or  their  guar- 
dians an  6fjuo!Koiy'ia  irpout6t  (Isaens,  De  Pfr, 
Hered,  p.  41),  or  acknowledgment  in  writing  \tj 
which  the  receipt  of  a  portion  was  admitted. 
[CoNCVBiNA.]  Moreover,  poor  heiresses  (r«r 
hrucKlipmv  S^ai  difruchif  rcXoMTir)  were  either 
married  or  portioned  by  their  next  of  kin  IAmt 
chon],  acoordiug  to  a  law  which  fixed  the 
amount  of  portion  to  be  given  at  five  minae  by  a 
Pentacosiomedimnus,  three  by  a  Honeman,  and 
one  and  a  half  by  a  Zeugites.  (Dem.  &  Maear. 
p.  106&)  In  illustration  of  this  law,  and  the 
amomt  of  portion,  the  reader  is  refened  t» 
Terence,  who  sayi  (Phorm.  iL  1.  76), 

**  Lex  est  ut  orbae,  qui  sint  genere  pcoximi 
lis  nnbant :  ** 

and  agam  (il  2.  62), 

**  Itidem  ut  cognata  si  sit,  id  quod  lex  jubet, 
Dotem  dare,  abduoe  banc :  minas  quinque  acdpe.** 

It  remains  to  state  some  of  the  conditions  and 
obligations  attached  to  the  receipt  of  a  portion,  or 
irpo$,  in  the  time  of  the  Athenian  oratory  The 
most  important  of  these  was  the  obligation  under 
which  the  husband  lay  to  give  a  security  for  it, 
either  by  way  of  settlement  on  the  wife,  or  as  a 
provision  for   repayment  in   case   dicumstanoes 

»aould  arise  to  require  it.  With  regMrd  to  this, 
we  are  told  that  whenever  relatives  or  giuudiaus 
gave  a  woman  a  portion  on  her  marriage,  they 
took  frtMn  the  husband,  by  way  of  security,  some- 
thing equivalent  to  it,  as  a  house  or  piece  of  land. 
The  person  who  gave  this  equivalent  (rh  Aro- 
rtfaifta)  was  said  Avori/iay:  the  person  who  re- 
ceived it  hroTtttSurBau  (Harpocrat  s.  «l  ;  Dem. 
e.  OmeL  p.  866.)  The  word  iatml/aifui  is  also  used 
generally  for  a  security.  (Pollux,  viiL  142.)  The 
necessity  for  this  security  will  appear  from  the 
feet  that  the  portion  was  not  considered  the  pr»> 
perty  of  the  husband  himseli;  but  rather  of  his 
ivife  and  children.     Thus,  if  a  husband  died,  and 
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i  the  fiunily  (AWXiirc  r^i^  olieoy),  she 
Her  portioii,  even  though  childrea  had 
i>«in.  BoeoL  de  DoL  p.  1010) ;  aod  in 
f  a  wife  dying  without  iwue,  her  por- 
d  to  the  relatiTes  who  had  given  her  in 
/  Kitpun)  and  portioned  her.  (IsaeuB, 
':^<crtd.  p.  69,  De  Pyr,  Uertd,  p.  41.) 
(  Tvas  idao  returned,  if  a  husband  put 
ife,  and  in  some  cases,  probably  settled 
&exi  a  woman  left  her  husband.  {De 
'-  p.  45.)  That  after  the  death  of 
.ex*  portion  belonged  to  her  children, 

left  any,  may  be  inferred  from  De- 

C<s.  Boeat,  de  Dot.  pp.  1023,  1026) ; 

"^e    minorB,  the  interest  was  set  wpexi 

uoation  and  maintenance.    When  the 

^^  before  the  wife,  and  she  remained 

'y  {jiwoinnis  ip  r^  oKk^}),  the  law  ap- 

re  given  her  portion  to  her  sons,  if  of 

^    however,  to  an  allowance  for  her 

c^      (Id.  e.  Phaen.  p.  1047.)     If  the 

Ives  of  the  deceased  husband  {ol  rhp 

**Tf  j)  wrongiully  withheld  her  portion 

idow,  her  guardians  could  bring  an  ac- 

st  them  for  it,  as  well  as  for  alimony 

fths  ical  (TiTou).  (Isaeus,  De  Pyr.  Hered, 

.  ^,xT~^^^^^<^^^'9  DiaeL  note  84.)     More- 

^^y  £f  a  husband  after  dismiflsing  his  wife  re- 

1^0^  to  return  her  portion,  he  might  be  sued  for 

intei^s^  upon  it  as  weU  as  the  principal:   the 

forme'  would,  of  course,  be  reckoned  from  the 

^y  of  diwnisaal,  and  the  rate  was  fijced  by  law  at 

Q^e  oboli  for  every  mina,  or  about  18  per  cent 

The  guardians  were  further  authorised  by  the 

same  law  to  bring  an  action  for  alimony  in  the 

OXi^iov.    (Dem.  e,  Neaer.  p.  1362.)     We  may 

add  that  a  8(ki|  vpoiicbs,  was  one  of  the  l/ifii}yoi 

tUcai  or  suits  that  might  be  tried  every  month. 

(PoUnr,  viii  63,  101.)  [R.  W.] 

2.  Roman.    Dos  {ret  uxoria)  is  every  thing 
which  on  the   occasion  of  a  woman^  marriage 
was  transferred  by  her,  or  by  another  person, 
to  the  husband,  or  to  the  husband^s  fitther  (if 
the  husband  was  in  his  iather^s  power),  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  husband  to  sustain  the 
charges  of  the  marriage  state  {onera  nuUrinumi), 
All  the  property  of  the  wife  which  was  not  made 
dos,  or  was  not  a  donatio  propter  nuptias,  con- 
tinued to  be  her  own,  and  was  comprised  under 
the  name  oi  Paraphema,  The  dos  upon  its  delivery 
became  the  husbands  property,  and  continued  to 
be  his  so  long  as  the  marriage  relation  existed. 
An  things  that  could  be  objects  of  property,  and 
in  fact  anything  by  which  the  substance  of  the 
husband  could  be  increased,  might  be  the  objects 
of  dos.    An  a  woman^s  property  might  be  made  a 
dos ;  but  the  whole  property  was  only  what  re- 
mained after  deducting  the  debts.    There  was  no 
universal  succession  in  such  a  case,  and  consequently 
the  husband  was  not  personally  answerable  for  the 
wife^  debts.    Any  person  who  had  a  legal  power 
to  dispose  of  his  property  could  give  the  dos  ;  but 
the  dos  was  divided  into  two  kinds,  dos  profectitia 
and  dos  adventitia,  a  division  which  Imd  reference 
to  the  demand  of  the  dos  after  the  purposes  were 
satisfied  for  which  it  was  given.    Tnat  dos  is  pro- 
fectitia which  was  given  by  the  father  or  father's 
frither  of  the  bride ;  and  it  is  profectitia,  even  if 
the  daughter  was  emancipated,  provided  the  father 
gave  it  as  such  (ut  parens).     All  other  dos  is  ad- 
ventitia.   The  dos  receptitia  was  a  species  of  dot 
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adventitia,  and  was  that  which  was  given  by  some 
other  person  than  the  father  or  fiither^  fiitber,  on 
the  consideration  of  marriage,  but  on  the  condition 
that  it  should  be  restored  on  the  death  of  the  wife. 
The  giving  of  the  dos  depended  on  the  wiU  of  the 
giver ;  but  certain  persons,  such  as  a  father  and 
fiither^  fiither,  were  bound  to  give  a  dos  with  a 
woman  when  she  married,  and  in  proportion  to 
their  means.  The  dos  might  be  eitner  given  at 
the  time  of  the  marriage,  or  there  might  be  an 
agreement  to  give.  The  technical  words  appli> 
cable  to  the  dos  w«re  dare^  dicere^  promttere. 
Any  person,  who  was  competent  to  dispose  of  his 
property,  was  competent  dare,  promiUere,  The 
word  dioert  was  applied  to  the  woman  who  was 
going  to  marry,  who  could  promise  her  property  as 
doe,  but  the  promise  was  not  bindingunless  certain 
legal  forms  were  observed  (now  dAeri  viro  dotem, 
qmam  nuUo  atutore  dueieeet^  Cic.  Pro  dactn.  c  25, 
compare  Pro  Fheoo,  c.  34,  35,  and  Ulp.  Frag.  zi. 
20).  An  example  of  a  promissio  dotia  oocnxs  in 
Plantos  (TVmmmi.  v.  2).  The  husband  had  a  right 
to  the  sole  management  of  the  dos,  and  to  the 
fruits  of  it ;  in  fiKt,  he  exercised  over  it  all  the 
rights  of  ownership,  with  the  exception  hereafter 
mentioned.  He  could  dispose  of  such  parts  of  the 
dos  as  consisted  of  things  movable  ;  but  the  Julia 
lex  {de  aduUerue)  prevented  him  from  alienating 
such  part  of  the  dos  as  was  land  (Jimdme  dolaHe, 
dotttUa  praedia,  Cic  ad  AtL  xv.  20 ;  dotalee 
agri,  Hor.  JE^.  L  1.  21)  without  his  wifols  con- 
sent,  or  pledging  it  with  her  consent  ((Sains,  iL 
63 ;  Inst  iL  8.)  The  legislation  of  Justinian  pre- 
vented bun  from  selling  it  also  even  with  the  wifo^ 
omsent,  and  it  extended  the  law  to  provincial  landsL 
Still  there  were  some  cases  in  whicn  the  land  given 
as  dos  could  be  alienated. 

The  husbands  right  to  the  dos  ceased  with  the 
marriage.  If  the  marriaffe  was  dissolved  by  the 
death  of  the  wife,  her  fother  or  fiither*s  fother  (as 
the  case  might  be)  was  intitled  to  recover  the  dos 
profectitia,  unless  it  had  been  agreed  that  in  such 
case  the  dos  should  belong  to  thiB  husband.  The 
dos  adventitia  became  the  property  of  the  wife*fe 
heirs  (Cod.  5.  tit  13.  §  6),  unless  the  person  whc 
gave  it  had  stipulated  that  it  should  be  returned 
to  him  {doi  reoeptitia) :  as  to  the  older  law,  see 
Ulpifui,  Fn^,  vi  5. 

In  the  case  of  divorce,  the  woman,  if  she  was 
sui  juris,  could  bring  an  action  for  the  restitution  of 
the  dos  ;  if  she  was  ia  the  power  of  her  fiither,  he 
brought  the  action  jointly  with  his  daughter. 
The  dos  could  be  claimed  immediately  upon  the 
dissoluticm  of  the  marriage,  except  it  consisted  of 
things  quae  numero,  &&,  for  which  time  was 
aUowed.  (Ulp.  Frag»  vi  8 :  but  compare  Cod. 
7.  tit  13.  §  7.)    [DivoRTiuM.] 

The  dos  could  not  be  restored  during  the  mai^ 
riage,  but  in  the  case  of  the  husband*s  uuolvency, 
the  wife  could  demand  back  her  dos  during  the 
marriage.  In  certjun  cases,  also,  the  husband  was 
permitted  to  restore  the  dos  during  the  marriage, 
and  such  restoration  was  a  good  legal  acquittance 
to  him :  these  excepted  cases  were  either  cases  of 
necessity,  as  the  payment  of  the  wife^  debts,  or 
the  sustentation  of  near  kinsfolks.  {Zuteckrift,  &c. 
V.  p.  311,  essay  by  Hasse.) 

What  should  be  returned  as  dos,  depended  on 
the  fact  of  what  was  given  as  dos.  If  the  thuigs 
given  were  ready  money  {dot  numeraia,  Cic.  Pro 
Caecma^  c.  4),  or  things  estimated  by  quantity,  &c, 
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ths  hmtnod  mnit  ntam  tha  liks  mm  or  the  like 
quantity.  If  the  thingi,  whether  morsble  or  im- 
meTahle,  vere  vaJiwd  when  they  wftregiTeo  to  tha 
hiubiud  (doi  aatimiaa),  ihii  wu  a  ipeciea  of  nle, 
BDii  Bt  the  and  of  the  moniage  the  hiubond  mnit 
ratore  the  thingi  or  their  Y»Iue.  If  (ha  thingt 
wen  Dol  nloed,  he  muit  reitore  (he  specific  Ihingi, 
tuid  he  mut  make  good  all  tou  or  daterioistion 
which  had  happened  to  them  except  b; 
l<n(  (he  hiuband  wai  Intltled  to  be  leimbnned  for 
all  neceuary  eipencei  (mpouaa  mtxnanaa)  . 
for  inttuice,  neceuBiy  lejnin  of  hiHUel  incoirad 
by  him  in  raipect  of  hii  wife'i  impeitj,  uid  alto 
for  all  outlaji  by  which  he  had  impniTed  tha  pnr- 
perty  (tvpouoe  utiia)- 

Tha  huiband^  hein,  if  he  were  dead,  were 
bound  to  mton  the  doa.  The  wifa'i  bthcr,  ot  the 
nirrinng  wife,  might  demand  it  by  an  actio  ei 
ttipuIatB  da  dote  reddenda,  which  wai  an  actio 
•tncti  jnria,  if  then  wu  any  agnemetit  on  (he 
•abject ;  and   by  an  setio   rai   nxoriaa   or  dotia. 


n  actio  bonae  fidai,  when  there  wia 
no  ■gieement.  A  third  penoo  who  had  given  tha 
do*  mutt  alwayi  demand  it  ai  itipulaUi,  when  be 
had  biugaJned  for  ita  iHlonUon.  Jualinian 
enacted,  Lhal  the  actim  ahotJd  alwayi  ba  ai 
itipulatn,  aren  when  there  wai  do  cvnliact,  and 
ibould  be  an  actia  booaa  iideL 

Tha  wife  had  no  aecurity  for  bar  doa,  aicept 
in  the  cate  of  the  fondui  dotalii,  nnlaai  iha  had 
by  contract  a  ipccial  lecurity  ;  but  ibe  had  aome 
pnnlegei  aa  compered  with  the  hniband'i  en 
diUm.  Joitinian  enacted  that  on  the  diisoli 
tion  of  (he  marriage,  tha  wifa'i  ownerahip  ibould 
rorire,  with  all  the  l^al  ramedie*  for  recover- 
ing aucta  part*  of  the  dm  ai  Kill  exiated  ;  that 
oil  the  hoiband"!  property  ihould  be  coniidered 
legally  [Jedged  (focitu  hypnOaa)  ai  a  lecnrily 
(or  the  doi  }  and  that  the  wife,  but  ihe  alone, 
■boutd  have  a  priority  of  claim  on  lucb  property 
oret  all  other  creditor!  to  whom  the  Kune  might 
be  [dedged. 

The  doi  waa  a  matter  of  great  importance  in 
Roman  kiw,  both  became  it  wai  an  ii^dient  in 
almoal  every  nurriage,  and  wai  lomelimei  of  ■ 
large  amoimt.  The  frequency  of  divorce*  b1*o 
gave  riie  (o  many  legal  quetliona  a*  to  dm.  A 
woman  whoie  doi  wai  large  {dolata  uor>  had 
•orae  influence  over  her  hnibaod,  inasmuch  ai  ahe 
had  the  power  of  divorcing  henelf^  and  tbni  of 
depriving  him  ef  the  enjoyment  of  her  property. 


The  al 


laiona  to  the  doe  and  ii 


inu*  in  tha   Roman  nriten.     (Cic  ad  All. 
liv.  IS.) 

It  ia  a  diipoted  point  whether  there  could  be 
doa,  praparly  »  called,  in  the  case  of  a  marriage 


(Houe,  Rhti*.  Mmt.  ii.  7G.) 

The  name  by  which  the  Greek  writer*  detignate 
iho  Koniao  dui  ii  fpnt  (Plutarch,  Ocfor,  c  1, 
Atari*,,  e.  3S,  Ciixro,  c  8). 

(IJIp. /■■mj.  ri.  J  Dig.  23.  tit.  3;  Cud.  5.  tit  12  j 
Thibaut,  Sydem,  &c,  %  723  &c,  9th  ed.,  j  747, 
Ac;  Hackeldvj,  £eAr«iicA,«:c,  §517,  &c  12th 
ad.)  10.  Ul 

DOULOS  (SoSAof).    [Saavus.] 

DRACHMA  (tpaxjti).  the  principal  lilrer 
coin  anioDg  the  Greek*.  Like  all  other  denomi- 
nationa  of  money,  tha  word  JpaxM*  (wraelimei 
written  tpryiiii)  no  doubt  aignified  originally  a 
mia^ht ;  and  it  continued  to  be  uied  in  lliia  lenie. 


DRACHMA. 

ai  one  of  the  mbdiviiisna  of  the  talent,  of  whicfa 
it  woi  (he  eiWDth  pan  [Tilintuu.]  Th* 
original  meaning  of  (he  wotd  ii  a  iamdfiiL  Tha 
two  chief  itandjirdi  in  the  comndea  of  the  Greek 
■latei  were  the  Attic  and  Aeginatan.  We  ihal] 
IfaaiefDra  firal  ipok  of  (he  Attic  drachma,  and 
afterward*  of  Ihe  Aeginetan. 

The  avenge  waij^t  of  the  Attic  dmebma  fran 
the  thna  of  Solon  to  that  of  Alexander  wa*  66-5 
grains  It  contained  about  ^th  of  tha  weight 
alloy  ;  and  hence  there  remain  6S-i  grain*  to  be 
valued.  £ach  of  our  ahillingi  contain*  807  gruti* 
of  pure  lilver.  The  diacluna  i*  thradore  wwth 
-1—  of  a  ahilling,  or  9'72  pence,  which  may  ba 

cdled  9J<I.  (Huuey,  Andenl  WeighU  <md  Mom^, 
pp.  47,  48.)  A!^r  Alexander'!  lime,  there  waa  a 
alight  decreate  in  (he  weight  of  the  drachma  ;  till 


Athenian*  had  aepaiate  gilvar  coin*,  from  four 
drachmae  to  a  quarter  of  an  oboL  Among  thoae 
now  preaerved,  tbe  letradrachm  ia  commonly 
fonnd  j  but  wa  poiiei*  no  apeeimena  of  tha  tri- 
drachm,  and  only  a  few  of  the  didrachm.  Speci- 
men* of  the  tetrobolui,  triobolns,  djobotu,  three- 
quarter-obol,  half-obol,  and  qnarter-obol,  are  alill 
found.  For  the  leipectiva  value*  of  theae  cotn^ 
•ee  the  Tablet. 

The  tflliadiBchm  in  later  time*  wo*  called  ilatcr 
(Phot  >.  V.  3Tarlif  ;  Hetych.  j;  e.  TAaiiHf  Aav- 
purriicai :  Malth.  iivii.  27)  i  bat  it  hat  bean 
doubled  whether  it  bore  that  name  in  the  flouriih- 
ing  limei  of  tha  republic.  (Hu.»y,  Ibid.  p.  49.) 
We  know  that  itoter,  in  writer,  of  lhal  age, 
uiually  liguifiei  a  gold  coin,  equal  In  yolue  to 
twenty  drachmae  [STiTaaJ  ;  but  there  appor 
itreng  rea*oni  for  believing  that  the  tetradrachm, 
even  in  the  age  of  Thucydidei  and  Xenopfaon,  wa* 
•omctimei  called  by  thi*  name.  (Thucyd.  iil  70, 
with  Amold-i  note  ;  Xen.  HtU.  v.  2.  g  22.)  The 
obolo*,  in  later  (imn,  wa*  of  bronie  (Lucian, 
Canlrmpi.  1 1 .  vol.  i.  p.  S04,  ad.  Rail)  ;  but  in  the 
belt  lime*  of  Athen*  we  only  read  of  lilra  obola. 
The  x"^'"  ***  o  copper  coin,  and  tha  eighth 
ponofanoboL    [Chilcur.] 


The  A^inetan  itandard  appean  to  have  beei 
»ed  in  Oreece  in  very  early  timea.  According  to 
noBt  anciL^jit  writer*,  money  waa  fint  coined  at 
>\e;!ina  by  order  of  Phridon  of  Argoi  ;  and  the 
AcginelAn  itandard  wu*  used  in  umoit  all  the 
iLite*  of  the  Peloponnemc,  in  Boeotia  and  in  loina 
ilher  port*  of  northern  Qrctce,  though  tha  Attic 
Itandard  prevailed  mott  in  the  maritime  and  tom- 

The  svemge  weight  of  the  Aeginetan  dntchma, 
■alculsted  by  Mr.  Huiiey  (pp.  69,  60)  from  the 
wins  of  A^ina  and  Roeotia,  wai  96  pain*,     ll 
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contains  aboot  ^nd  part  of  the  weight  alloy. 

Hence  its  value  u  93  giaini  of  pore  ulrer,  or,  a* 

93 
before.  _«.   of  a  ahilHnff ;  tbat  ia,  U,  Id.  3*2 

fitfthinga.  The  largest  coin  of  the  Acginetan  atan- 
dard  q>peara  to  have  been  the  didraehma,  and  the 
values  of  the  different  ooinB  of  this  standard  will 
be  foimd  in  the  Tables. 

The  proportion  of  the  Aeginetan  drachma  to  the 
Attic,  according  to  the  valae  given  above,  is  as  93 
to  66*4)  or  at  4*18  to  3  nearly.  According  to 
PoUoz,  however,  the  proportion  was  5  to  3 ;  for  he 
states  (ix.  76,  86)  that  the  Aeginetan  drachma 
was  equal  to  10  Attic  obols,  and  that  the  Aegine- 
tan talent  contained  10,000  Attic  drachmae.  For 
a  full  discussion  of  this  question,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  in  ancient  numismatics,  and 
of  the  respective  values  of  the  other  standards 
which  were  used  by  the  Greeks,  see  Nummus 
and  Talxntvm. 
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4B0iinrrAN  drachma,    brituh  musxuk. 

ACTUAL   8IZS. 

As  the  Romans  reckoned  in  sesterces,  so  the 
Greeks  geneially  reckoned  by  drachmae ;  and 
when  a  sum  is  mentioned  in  the  Attic  writers, 
without  any  specification  of  the  unit,  drachmae  are 
usually  meant.  (Bdckh,  Pol,  Earn.  ofAikem^  L 
p.  25.) 

DRACO.      [SlONA  MlLXTARIA.] 

DUCENAHII,  the  name  of  various  officers 
and  magistrates,  in  the  imperial  period,  of  whom 
the  principal  were  as  follow :  — 

1.  The  imperial  procuiatores,  who  received  a 
Mlary  of  200  sestertia.  Dion  Cassias  (liiL  15) 
says  that  the  procuiatores  first  received  a  salary 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  that  they  derived 
their  title  from  the  amount  of  their  salary.  We 
ihus  read  of  centenarii,  &&,  as  well  as  of  duce- 
nariL  (See  Capitolin.  Pertm,  2  ;  Orelli,  Interip, 
Na  946.)  Ckudius  granted  to  the  procuratores 
dueenarii  the  consular  ornaments.  (Suet  Oaud, 
24.) 

2.  A  dass  or  decuria  of  judices,  first  established 
by  Augustus.  They  were  so  called  because  their 
property,  as  valued  in  the  census,  only  amounted 
to  200  sestertia,  and  they  tried  causes  of  small 
importance.    (Suet  Awg,  32.) 

3.  Officers  who  conmianded  two  centuries,  and 
who  held  the  same  rank  as  the  primi  hastati  in 
the  ancient  legion.  (Veget  ii.  8 ;  Orelli,  Inmrip. 
No.  3444.) 

4.  The  imperial  household  troops,  who  were 
under  the  authority  of  the  magister  qffieiorum. 
They  are  frequently  mentioned  among  the  agentea 
n  ribtuy  or  ushers.  (Cod.  1.  tit  31  ;  12.  tit  20.) 

DUCENTE'SIMA.    [Cbntuima.! 
DUELLA    [Uncxa.] 
DULCIA'RII.    [PisTOR.] 
DUODECIM  SCRIPTA.    [Latbuncull] 
DUODECIM  TABULARUM  LEX.  [Lxx.] 


DUPLA'RII  or  DUPLICA'RII,  were  sol- 
diers  who  received  on  account  of  their  good 
conduct  double  allowance  (dt^ilieia  dbariaX  and 
perh^  in  some  cases  double  pay  likewise.  (Varroi 
J>e  lArng,  LaL  v.  90,  MaUer ;  Liv.  ii.  59,  zziv.  47  ; 
Orelli,  liuerip.  No.  3535.)  They  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  inscriptions  (Orelli,  Nos.  3533, 
4994),  but  more  commonly  under  the  name  of 
duplaril  (Or^  Nos.  3531,  3535,  3476,  3481, 
&C.)  In  one  inscription  the  form  duplicarins  oc- 
curs. (Orelli,  No.  3534.)  Vegetius  (ii  7)  calls 
them  diiplare$  miUie$, 

DUPLICATIO.    [Actio.] 

DUPONDIUS.    [Aa,  p.  141,  a ;  Px8.J 

DUSSIS.    [As.  pi  141,  a.] 

DUU'MVIRI,  or  the  two  men,  the  name  of 
various  magistrates  and  functionaries  at  Rume,  and 
in  the  coloniae  and  munidpia.  In  inscriptions  we 
also  meet  with  the  form  dMomvim  (Orelli,  Jiuenp, 
No.  3808),  and  dmoir  (Orelli,  No.  3886). 

1.  Duumviri  Jure  Dicundo,  the  highest 
magistrates  in  the  municipal  towns.  [Colonia, 
p.  318.) 

2.  Duumviri  Navals8,  extraordinary  magis- 
trates, who  were  created,  whenever  occasion  re- 
quired, for  the  purpose  of  equipping  and  repairing 
Uie  fleet  They  appear  to  have  been  originally 
^ipointed  by  the  consuls  and  dictatocs,  but  were 
first  elected  by  the  people,  B.  c.  811.  (Liv.  ix.  30, 
xl.  18,  26,  xlL  1.) 

3.  Duumviri  Pbrdubllionis.    [Pbrdubl- 

LIO.] 

4.  Duumviri  QuiNQUBiniALBa,  the  eenson 
in  the  munidpal  towns,  who  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  duumviri  juri  dicundo.  [Co> 
LONIA,  p.  318.] 

5.  DuuMViBi  Sacri,  extraordinary  magistrales, 
like  the  duumviri  Navales,  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  or  dedicating  a  temple.  (Liv.  viL 
28,  xxiL  33,  xxxv.  41.) 

6.  Duumviri  Sacrorum,  originally  had  the 
charge  of  the  Sibylline  books.  Their  duties  were 
afterwards  discharged  by  the  deoemmri  mterit 
fadumdu,     [Dbcbmviri,  No.  3.] 

7.  Duumviri  Yus  xxtra  urbbm  puboan- 
DI8,  were  officers  under  the  aediles,  who  had  the 
charge  of  the  streets  of  the  suburbs  of  Rome,  out- 
side the  dty  gates.  (TabuL  HeracL  I  50,  ed. 
Gdttling.)  Their  office  appears  to  have  been 
abolished  by  Augustus,  and  their  duties  devolved 
upon  the  Quattmjrtnri.  (Comp.  Dion  Cass.  liv.  26 
Pompon.  De  Orig.  Jmt,  §  30  ;  Becker,  itomwdt 
Aiterik.  vol.  ii.  paK  ii  p.  366.) 

DUX.    [Pbovincia.] 


ECCLE^SIA  (^icicXi|(rla),  the  general  assembly 
of  the  dtisens  at  Athens,  in  which  they  met  to 
discuss  and  determine  upon  matters  of  public  in- 
terest These  assemblies  were  either  onftnafy, 
and  held  four  times  in  each  piytany,  or  tHra' 
ordinary^  that  is,  specially  convened,  upon  any  sud- 
den emergency,  and  therefore  called  trOyicX'^oi. 
On  occasions  of  extreme  importance,  when  it  was 
desirable  for  as  many  persona  aa  possible  to  be  pre- 
aent  at  the  discusaion  of  any  question,  the  people 
were  aummoned  by  express  from  the  country  to 
the  dty,  and  then  the  assembly  was  called  a 
KoraKKfiffic^  the  proper  meaning  of  Koriucakth 
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being  to  call  firom  the  country  into  the  city.  The 
ordinary  assemblies  were  cidled  i^SfUfxoi  or  K^puu, 
according  to  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Achtir. 
19),  who,  moreover,  informs  ns  that  there  were 
three  such  in  every  month.  But  according  to  the 
best-informed  grammarians  who  followed  Aristotle, 
the  name  Kvpia  was  appropriated  to  the  first  only 
of  the  regular  assemblies  of  each  prytiuiy.  Such, 
at  least,  is  the  account  given  by  Pollux  (viii.  96) 
and  Harpocration,  the  former  of  whom  asserts  that 
the  third  of  the  regular  assemblies  in  each  prytany 
was  partly  devoted  to  the  reception  of  ambasnidors 
&om  foreign  states. 

Aristophanes,  however,  in  the  Achamians  (61), 
represents  ambassadors  who  had  just  returned 
from  Persia  and  Thrace,  as  giving  an  account  of 
their  embassy  in  a  Kvpla  iKKXyitrloy  which,  ac- 
cording to  Pollux,  would  be  not  the  third  but  the 
first  of  the  regular  assemblies.  With  a  view  of 
reconciling  these  discrepancies,  Schumann  {De 
Comit.  c  i)  supposes,  that  Solon  originally  ap- 
pointed one  reffiUar  assembly,  called  icvpfa,  to  be 
held  on  a  certain  day  of  every  prytany,  and  that 
afteiwards  additional  assemblies  were  instituted, 
appropriated  respectively  to  particular  purposes, 
though  the  term  KUfAa  was  still  reserved  for  the 
assembly  formerly  so  called.  If,  however,  the  re- 
presentation of  Aristophanes  is  in  agreement  with 
the  practice  of  his  age,  we  must  further  suppose, 
what  is  very  probable,  that  the  arrangements  for 
business,  as  described  by  Pollux,  were  not  always 
observed  even  in  the  time  of  the  poet ;  and  since  a 
few  years  after  Aristotle *s  time  many  changes  took 
place  in  the  constitution  of  Athens,  it  may  have 
happened  that  the  name  of  Kvfda  was  then  given 
to  all  the  regular  assemblies,  in  which  case  the 
Scholiast  probably  identified  the  customs  and 
terms  of  a  late  age  with  those  of  an  earlier  period. 
Moreover,  the  number  of  prytanies  in  each  year, 
originally  ten,  one  for  each  tribe,  was,  on  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  the  tribes  at  Athens, 
raised  to  twelve ;  so  that  the  prytanies  would 
then  coincide  with  the  months  of  the  year,  a  &ct 
which,  taken  in  conjunction  with  other  circum- 
stances (Schomann,  ii.  44),  seems  to  show,  that 
the  authorities  who  speak  of  three  regular  as- 
semblies in  each  month,  had  in  view  the  times 
when  a  prytany  and  a  month  were  the  same  thing. 
Some  authors  have  endeavoured  to  determine  the 
particular  days  on  which  the  four  regular  assem- 
blies of  each  prytany  were  held,  but  Schomann  (it 
47)  has  proved  almost  to  demonstration,  that  there 
were  no  invariably  fixed  days  of  assembly  ;  and 
at  any  rate,  even  if  there  were,  we  have  not  suffi- 
cient data  to  determine  them.  Ulpian  {ad  De- 
mosth.  Timoc.  p.  706)  says,  in  allusion  to  the 
times  when  there  were  three  assemblies  in  every 
month,  that  one  was  held  on  the  eleventh,  another 
about  the  twentieth,  a  third  cAout  the  thirtieth 
of  each  month  \  and  it  is  nf  course  not  impro- 
bable that  they  were  always  held  at  nearly  equal 
iiitcr\'als. 

The  place  in  which  the  assemblies  were  anciently 
held  was,  we  are  told  by  Harpocration  (s.  o. 
HAif^lAos  *A<l>poilrri\  the  ityopd.  Afterwards  they 
were  transferred  to  the  Pnyx,  and  at  last  to  the 
great  theatre  of  Dionysus,  and  other  places.  Thus 
Thucydides  (viii.  97)  speaks  of  the  people  being 
summoned  to  the  Pnyx,  the  usual  place  of  assembly 
in  his  times;  and  Aristophanoo  {lu^uit.  4*J),  in 
describing  ^  Demus,**  the   representative   of  the 
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Athenian  people,  just  as  **  John  Boll  **  is  of  the 
English,  calls  that  character  Aiifun  IIviCFfnfs,  or 
Demus  of  the  (parish  of)  Pnyx :  a  joke  by  which 
that  place   is  represented  as  the  home  of  the 
Athenians.     The  situation  of  it  was  to  the  west 
of  the   Areiojngus,  on   a  slope   connected  with 
Mount  Lycabettus,  and  partly  at  leaat  within  the 
widls  of  the  city.     It  was  semicireular  in  form^ 
with  a  boundjiry  wall,  part  rock  and  part  masonry, 
and  an  area  of  about  12,000  square  yards.   On  the 
north  the  ground  was  filled  up  and  paved  with 
laige  stones,  so  as  to  get  a  level  sur&oe  on  the 
slope ;  from  which  fact  some  grammarians  derive 
its  name  (iro^  tV  twk  \i0w¥  tnncvirrrra).    To- 
wards this  side,  and  dose  to  the  waU,  was  the 
bema  (/3^/ta),  a  stone  platform  or  hustings  ten  or 
eleven  feet  high,  with  an  ascent  of  steps  ;  it  was 
cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  whence  it  is  sometimes 
called  6  \l0os,  as  in  Aristophanes  (Pa«,  680)  wo 
read  ^aris  Kparti  yv¥  rov  \i9ov  rohf  rg  Ilviad, 
The  position  of  the  bema  was  such  as  to  command 
a  view  of  the  sea  from  behind  (on  which  account 
the  thirty  tyrants  are  said  to  have  altered  it), 
and  of  the  npori^jua  and  Parthenon  in  front, 
though  the  hill  of  the  Aeiopagus  lay  partly  be- 
tween it  and  the  Acropolis.     Hence  Demosthenes 
(IIcpl  Xtnrra^,  174),  when  reminding  the  Athenians 
from  this  very  bema  of  the  other  splendid  works 
of  their  ancestors,  says  emphatically  Jlpovikeua 
rcuha:  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  Athoiian 
orators  would  often  rouse  the  national  fedings  of 
their  hearers  by  pointing  to  the  assemblage  of 
magnificent   edifices,   **  monuments  of  Athenian 
gratitude  and  glory,^  which  they  had  in  view 
from  the  Pnyx.     (Cramer,  Andmt  Greece^  vol.  iL 
p.  335  ;  Wordsworth,  Athens  and  Attica.     In  the 
latter  of  these  works  are  two  views  of  the  re- 
mains of  the  Pnyx.)     That  the  general  situation 
of  the  place  was  elevated  is  clear  from  the  phrase 
iwaSalytir  cl$  r^y  4KK\ri<rlaMy  and  the  words  vas 
6  Uriftos  Ayco  Ko&vroj  applied  to  a  meetmg  of  the 
people  in  the   Pnyx.     (Dem.  De  Cor.  p.  285.) 
After  the  great  theatre  of  Dionysus  was  built,  the 
assemblies  were  frequently  held  in  it,  as  it  afforded 
space  and  convenience  for  a  large  multitude  ;  and 
in  some  particular  cases  it  was  specially  deter- 
mined  by  law  that  the  people  should  assemble 
there.    (Dem.  e.  Afeid.  p.  517.)    Assemblies  were 
also  held  in  the  Peiraeeus,  and  in  the  theatre  at 
Munychia.    (Dem.  De  Fait.  Leg.  p.  359  ;  Lysias, 
c.  Agor,  p.  133  ;  Thucyd.  viiL  93.) 

The  right  of  convening  the  people  generally 
vested  in  the  prytanes  or  presidents  of  the  council 
of  Five  Hunched  [Bouls]  ;  but  in  cases  of  sad- 
den emergency,  and  especially  during  wars,  the 
strategi  also  had  the  power  of  calling  extraordi- 
nary meetings,  for  which,  however,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  form  in  which  several  decrees  an 
drawn  up,  the  consent  of  the  senate  appears  tr 
have  been  necessary.  (Dem.  De  Cor.  p.  249.) 
The  four  ordinary  meetings  of  every  prytany 
were,  nevertheless,  always  convened  by  the  pry- 
tanes, who  not  only  gave  a  previous  notice  {"^po- 
ypd^tip  r^v  iKK\ri<rlay)  of  the  day  of  assembly, 
and  published  a  programme  of  the  subjects  to  be 
discussed,  but  also,  as  it  appears,  sent  a  crier  round 
to  collect  the  citizens  (avydytuf  rhy  lirifio¥,  Pol- 
lux, viii.  95  ;  Haipocrnt  ».  v.  Kupia  *EKK\iioia  ; 
Dem.  a.  A  ristog.  p.  772.)  At  any  rate,  whenever 
the  strategi  wished  to  convene  one  of  the  extra- 
ordinary assemblies,  notice  was  certainly  given  of 
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it  by  a  pubGc  pfwiameUion;  for  as  Ulpian  (ad 
DemotA,  de  FcUs.  Leg.  p.  l(K),a)  observes,  these 
UKmblies  were  called  <ri^«c\irroi,  because  the 
people  were  sammoned  to  them  by  officers  sent 
round  for  that  purpose  (8ti  ovutKdKovw  rtvts 
TtptUnrrts).  But  independent  of  the  right  which 
we  have  said  the  strategi  possessed  of  convening 
an  extnuirdinary  meeting,  it  would  seem  from  the 
case  of  Pericles  (Thucyd.  ii.  22)  that  a  stratogus 
bad  the  power  of  preventing  any  assembly  being 
called.  It  is,  bowever,  imjibrtant  to  observe,  that 
such  an  exercise  of  power  would  perhaps  not  have 
been  tolerated  except  during  wars  and  commotions, 
or  in  the  person  of  a  distinguished  character  like 
Pericles  ;  and  that  under  different  circumstances, 
at  any  rate  after  the  time  of  Solon,  the  assemblies 
were  always  called  by  the  prytanes.  All  persons 
who  did  not  obey  tbe  call  were  subject  to  a  fine, 
and  six  magistmtes  called  lexiarchs  (K^^Utpxot) 
were  appointed,  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  care 
that  the  people  attended  the  meetings,  and  to  levy 
fines  on  those  who  refused  to  do  so.  (Pollux,  viii. 
104.)  With  a  view  to  this,  whenever  an  assembly 
was  to  be  held,  certain  public  slaves  (2irMai  or 
ro^6rai)  were  sent  round  to  sweep  the  agoia,  and 
other  places  of  public  resort,  with  a  rope  coloured 
with  vermilion.  The  different  persons  whom  these 
ropemoi  met,  were  driven  by  them  towards  the 
ecclesia,  and  those  who  refused  to  go  were  marked 
by  the  rope  and  fined.  (Schol.  ad  Arist.  AiAar. 
22.)  Aristophanes  {L  c.)  alludes  to  this  subject 
in  the  lines 

ol  ^ir  &7op$  XaXowrtf  K&yw  koH  xdrw 

Besides  this,  all  the  roads  except  those  which  led 
to  the  meeting  were  blocked  up  with  hurdles 
(7^^),  which  were  also  used  to  fence  in  the 
place  of  assembly  against  the  intrusion  of  persons 
who  had  no  right  to  be  present :  their  removal  in 
the  latter  case  seems  to  have  served  as  a  signal  for 
the  admission  of  strangers  who  might  wish  to  ap- 
peal to  the  people.  (Dem.  e.  Neaer.  p.  1375.) 
An  additional  inducement  to  attend,  with  the 
poorer  classes,  was  the  fiurBhs  iKK\ri<ruumK6s,  or 
pay  which  they  received  for  it  The  originator  of 
this  practice  seems  to  have  been  a  person  named 
CallistratuB,  who  introduced  it  **  long  after  the 
beginning  of  the  influence  of  Pericles.^  The 
payment  itself,  originally  an  obolus,  was  after- 
wards raised  to  three  by  a  popular  favourite  tailed 
Agyrrhius,  of  Coilytus.  The  increase  took  place 
but  a  short  time  before  the  Ecclesiazusae  of  Aris- 
tophanes came  out,  or  about  &  c.  392.  A  ticket 
(ffvu6o?<ar)  appears  to  have  been  given  to  those 
who  attended,  on  producing  which,  at  the  close  of 
the  proceedings,  they  received  the  money  from  one 
of  the  thesmothetae.  (Aristoph.  JBcdes.  295,  380.) 
This  payment,  however,  was  not  made  to  the 
richer  classes,  who  attended  the  assemblies  gratis, 
and  are  therefore  called  oUiaiToi  iKKXrifricurrai 
by  the  poet  Antiphanes  in  a  fragment  preserved 
br  Athenaeus  (vi  p.  247,  f).  The  same  word 
ouc6atros  is  applied  generally  to  a  person  who  re- 
ceives no  pay  for  his  services. 

With  respect  to  the  right  of  attending,  we  may 
observe  that  it  was  enjoyed  by  all  legitimate  citi- 
sens  who  were  of  the  proper  age  (generally  sup- 
posed to  be  twenty,  certainly  not  less  than  eigh- 
teen), and  not  labouring  under  any  aiimia  or  loss 
of  civil  rights.     All   were  considered   dtiaens. 
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whose  parents  were  both  such,  or  who  had  been 
presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  state,  and  en- 
rolled in  the  register  of  some  demus  or  parish. 
(Dem.  c,  Neaer.  p.  1 380.)  Adopted  citizens,  how- 
ever (vonrroi)^  were  not  qualified  to  hold  the  office 
of  archon  or  any  priesthood.  (Id.  p.  1376.)  De- 
crepit 0I4  men  (yipoyr^t  oi  ii^tifitvotj  perhaps 
those  above  sixty)  seem  not  to  have  been  admitted, 
although  it  is  not  expressly  so  stated.  (Aristot. 
Polii.  iiL  1.)  Slaves  and  foreigners  also  were  cer- 
tainly excluded  (Aristoph.  T%ena.  294) :  though 
occasions  would  of  course  occur  when  it  would  be 
necessary  or  desirable  to  admit  them  ;  and  from 
Demosthenes  (e.  Neaer.  p.  1 375)  we  may  infer  that 
it  was  not  unusual  to  allow  foreigners  to  enter  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  proceedings,  when  the  most 
important  business  of  the  day  had  been  concluded; 
otherwise  they  stood  outside.  (Aesch.  e.  Osr. 
p.  86.) 

The  /d'orcXcTs,  or  foreigners,  who  enjoyed  neariy 
equal  privileges  with  the  citizens,  are  by  some 
thought  to  have  had  the  same  rights  as  adopted 
citizens,  with  respect  to  voting  in  the  assembly. 
( Wolf^  ad  Dem.  Lept,  p.  70.)  This,  however,  seems 
very  doubtful  ;  at  any  rate  the  etymology  of  the 
word  lo'orcAciT  does  not  justify  such  an  opinion. 

In  the  article  Boulk  it  is  explained  who  the 
prytanes  and  the  proedri  were  ;  and  we  may  here 
remark,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  proedri  of  the 
same  tribe,  under  the  presidency  of  tneir  chairman 
{6  ^iirrinyr),  to  Uy  before  the  people  tbe  subjects 
to  be  discussed  ;  to  read,  or  cause  to  be  read,  the 
previous  bill  (jh  irpoSoCKfVfia)  of  the  senate  ;  and 
to  give  permission  (ymifuis  trporiBinu)  to  the 
spes&ers  to  address  the  people.  They  most  pro- 
bably sat  on  the  steps  near  the  bema,  to  which 
they  were  on  some  occasions  called  by  the  people. 
In  later  times  they  were  assisted  m  keeping  order 
(ehKOfffda)  by  the  members  of  the  presiding  tribe 
(17  irpofipt^owra  <f>vK4i,  Aesch.  e,  Ctesipk.  p.  53 
and  Boulb)  ;  and  the  officers  who  acted  under 
them,  the  "  serjeants-at-arms  **  were  the  crier  {) 
ir^f>v|),  and  the  Scythian  bowmen.  Thus,  in 
Aristophanes  (^cAam.  24),  the  crier  says  to  a 
speaker,  who  was  out  of  order,  icd99}<ro  avyOj  and 
in  another  passage  the  ro^irat  are  represented  as 
dragging  a  dnuiken  man  out  of  the  assembly. 
(Ecdes.  143.)  When  the  discussion  upon  any  sub- 
ject had  terminated,  the  chairman  of  the  proedri,  if 
he  thought  proper,  put  the  question  to  the  vote : 
we  read  in  some  instances  of  his  refusing  to  do  so. 
(Xen.  Mem.  i.  1.  §  18  ;  Thuc.  vi.  14.) 

Previous,  however,  to  the  commencement  of 
any  business,  it  was  usual  to  make  a  lustra- 
tion or  purification  of  the  place  where  the  as- 
sembly was  held.  This  was  performed  by  an 
officiating  priest  called  the  Peristiarduu  {w^aria^ 
Xo')«  a  name  given  to  him  because  he  went  before 
the  lustral  victims  (r&  ircpicrrta)  as  they  were 
carried  round  the  boundary  of  the  place.  The 
favourite  victims  were  sucking  pigs  (xo(f>f8ia)  :  the 
blood  of  which  was  sprinkled  about  the  seats,  imd 
their  bodies  afterrads  thrown  into  the  sea. 
(Schol.  ad  ArUtoph.  L  c,  ad  Aesch.  e.  Timor,  p. 
48.)  After  the  peristiarch  the  crier  followed, 
burning  incense  in  a  censer.  When  these  cere- 
monies were  concluded,  the  crier  proclaimed  silence, 
and  then  offered  up  a  prayer,  in  which  the  gods 
were  implored  to  bless  the  proceedings  of  the  meet- 
ing, and  bring  down  destruction  on  all  those  who 
were  hostilcly  disposed  towards  the  state,  or  who 
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tnitoroiuly  plotted  its  overthrow,  or  receired  bribes 
for  muleading  and  deceiving  the  people.  (AriBtoph. 
Tktsm,  330.)  On  the  conclusion  of  this  prayer 
buainen  began,  and  the  first  subject  proposed  was 
said  to  be  brought  forward^  vpurov  fim  t&  UpdL 
(Dem.  0.  Timoer,  p.  706.)  We  must^  however,  un- 
derstand that  it  was  illegal  to  propose  to  the  ecdesia 
any  particular  measure  unless  it  had  previously  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  senate,  or  been  formally 
referred  by  that  body  to  the  people,  under  the  title 
of  a  irpo€o6\€Vfia,  The  assembly,  nevertheless, 
had  the  power  of  altering  a  previous  decree  of  the 
senate  as  might  seem  fit.  Further  information  on 
this  pomt  wiD  be  found  under  Boulb,  to  which  we 
may  add,  according  to  SchSmann  (De  CoaUUist  c.  9), 
that  the  object  of  the  law,  mentioned  by  the  gram- 
marians (*ATpo€o6\fVToy  firi^^p  ^^liffui  wiivai 
iv  T^  ^iuf\  seems  to  have  been,  not  to  provide 
that  no  motion  should  be  proposed  in  the  assembly 
unless  previously  i4>proved  of  by  the  senate,  but 
rather  that  no  subject  should  be  presented  for  dis- 
cussion to  the  people,  about  which  a  bill  of  the 
senate  had  not  been  drawn  up  and  read  in  the  aa- 
lembly. 

The  privilege  of  addressing  the  assembly  was 
not  confined  to  any  ckiss  or  age  amonost  those  who 
had  the  right  to  be  present :  all,  without  any  dis- 
tincti<m,  were  invited  to  do  so  by  the  proclamation 
(Tft  iyoptCtw  fio^Xtrai)  which  was  made  by  the 
crier  after  the  proedri  had  gone  through  the  neces- 
sary preliminaries,  and  laid  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion before  the  meeting  ;  for  though,  according  to 
the  institutions  of  Solon,  those  persons  who  were 
above  fifty  years  of  age  ought  to  have  been  called 
upon  to  speak  first  (Aesch.  e.  Cteaipk.  p.  54^  this 
reguUtion  had  in  the  days  of  Aristophanes  become 
quite  obsolete.  (Dem.  De  Cor,  p.  285  ;  Aristoph. 
Aekam.  43.)  The  speakers  are  sometimes  simply 
caUed  ol  rapUtrrts^and  q>pear  to  have  worn  a  crown 
of  myrtle  on  their  heads  while  addressing  the  as- 
sembly, to  intimate,  perhaps,  that  they  were  then 
representatives  of  the  people,  and  like  the  archons 
when  crowned,  inviolable.  (Aristoph.  Eodes.  130, 
147.)  They  were  by  an  old  law  required  to  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  subject  before  the  meeting, 
and  keep  themselves  to  the  discussion  of  one  thing 
at  a  time,  and  forbidden  to  indulge  in  scurrilous  or 
abusive  language:  the  Uw,  however,  had  in  the 
time  of  Aristophanes  become  neglected  and  almost 
foigotten.  (Aesch.  o.  TKmor.  p.  5  ;  Aristoph. 
Eaiei.  142.)  The  most  influential  and  practised 
speakers  of  the  assembly  were  generally  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  ^opct. 

After  the  speakers  had  concluded,  any  one  was 
at  liberty  to  propose  a  decree,  whether  drawn  up 
beforehand  or  framed  in  the  meeting  (*Ey  r^  S^/xy 
ffvyypd^vBai,  Plat  Croiy.  p.  451),  which,  how- 
ever, it  was  necessary  to  present  to  the  proedri, 
that  they  might  see,  in  conjunction  with  the  yofto- 
^i^Aoiccs,  whether  there  was  contained  in  it  any- 
thing injurious  to  the  state,  or  contrary  to  the 
existing  laws.  (Pollux,  viiL  94.)  If  not,  it  was 
read  by  the  crier ;  though,  even  after  the  reading, 
the  chairman  could  prevent  it  being  put  to  the  vote, 
unless  his  opposition  was  overborne  by  threats  and 
chunours.  (Aesch.  De  Fait.  Leg.  p.  39.)  Private 
individuals  also  could  do  the  same,  by  engaging 
upon  oath  (6ir«/LUKr(a)  to  bring  against  the  author 
of  any  measure  they  might  object  to,  an  accusation 
called  a  ypa^  irapay&iiMP,  If,  however,  the  chair- 
Dan  refused  to  submit  any  question  to  the  decision 
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of  the  people,  he  might  be  proceeded  agaiiiit  Ytf 
endeiaia  (Plat  ApoL  p.  32)  ;  and  if  he  sJ&ved  the 
people  to  vote  upon  a  proponl  which  was  contrary 
to  existing  constitutional  laws,  he  was  in  sone  cases 
liable  to  aUmUi,  (Dem.  &  TVinoc.  p.  716.)  I^  on 
the  contrary,  no  opposition  of  this  sort  was  offered 
to  a  proposed  decree,  the  votes  of  the  people  were 
taken,  by  the  permission  of  the  chairman  imd  with 
the  consent  of  the  rest  of  the  proedri :  whence  the 
permission  is  said  to  have  been  given  sometimes 
by  the  proedri  and  sometimes  by  the  chainnan, 
who  is  also  simply  called  6  vp6t9poSy  just  as  the 
proedri  are  sometimes  styled  piytanes.  (Aesch. 
&  Ctesipk.  p.  64  ;  Dem.  e.  Meid.  p.  517.)  The  de- 
cision of  the  people  was  given  either  by  show  of 
hands,  or  by  ballot,  t.  e.  by  casting  pebbles  into 
urns  (koUvkoi)  ;  the  former  was  expressed  by  the 
word  x^^P^^^^'^9  ^®  latter  by  ^^7i^i(w6qi,  al- 
though the  two  terms  are  firequently  confounded. 
The  more  nsual  method  of  voting  was  by  show  of 
hands,  as  being  more  expeditious  and  convenient 
(X«poToyfa).  The  prooess  was  as  follows :  —  the 
crier  first  procLumed  that  all  those  who  were  in 
fiivonr  of  a  rapposed  measure  should  hold  up  their 
hands  (h-^  ooKti  Jc  r.  A.  &fidr»  r^y  X*H^) '  ^^n 
he  nrodaimed  that  all  those  who  were  opposed  to 
it  should  do  the  same  (Sr^f  fi^  Soirci  ic  r.  A.):  they 
did  so,  and  the  crier  then  formed  as  accoxate  an 
idea  as  possible  of  the  numben  for  and  against 
(ilpl$fi€i  T&f  x<<ifMu),  and  the  chairman  of  the 
meeting  pronounced  the  opinion  of  the  majmity. 
(Suidas^  $.  V.  Kartx^tporiyriffw.)  In  this  way 
most  matters  of  public  interest  were  determined. 
Vote  by  ballot  {KpMrir),  on  the  other  hand,  was 
only  used  in  a  few  special  cases  determined  by 
law ;  as,  for  instance,  when  a  proposition  was  made 
for  allowinff  those  who  had  suffsred  aiimia  to  appeal 
to  the  peo^e  for  restitution  of  their  former  rights ; 
or  fiir  inflicting  extraordinvy  punishments  on  atro- 
cious offenders,  and  generally,  npon  any  matter 
which  affiBcted  private  penons.  (Dem.  e,  TIsMcr. 
pp.  7 15,  719.)  In  cases  of  this  sort  it  was  settled 
by  law,  that  a  decree  should  not  be  valid  unless  six 
thousand  dtisens  at  least  voted  in  favour  of  it  This 
was  by  fiir  the  majority  of  those  citisens  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  attending ;  for,  in  time  of  war  the 
number  never  amounted  to  five  thousand,  and  in 
time  of  peace  seldom  to  ten  thoosand.  (Thuc. 
vil  72.) 

With  respect  to  the  actual  mode  of  votmg  by 
ballot  in  the  ecclesia  we  have  no  certain  informa- 
tion ;  but  it  was  probably  the  same  as  in  the  courts 
of  Uw,  namely,  by  means  of  black  and  white  peb- 
bles, or  shells,  put  into  urns  {icaiiaicot)  ;  the  white 
for  adoption,  the  black  for  rejection  of  any  given 
measure.     (Schol.  ad  Arid,  Vetp.  981). 

The  determination  or  decree  of  the  people  was 
called  a  PMpkiama  (if^i<r/«a),  whicn  properly 
signifies  a  law  proposed  to  an  assembly,  and  ap- 
proved of  by  the  people.  The  form  for  drawing 
up  the  Psephisma  varied  in  differentages.  [Boulk.] 

We  now  come  to  the  dismissal  of  the  assembly  ; 
the  order  for  which,  when  business  was  over,  was 
given  by  the  prytanes  (Jfkwrcv  r^r  ^«cic\i|<riar), 
through  the  proclamation  of  the  crier  to  the  people 
(Aristoph.  Ac/tfim,  173)  ;  and  as  it  was  not  cus- 
tomary to  continue  meetings  which  usually  b^an 
early  in  the  morning  (Id.  20)  till  after  sunset,  if 
one  day  were  not  sufficient  for  the  completion  of 
any  business,  it  was  adjourned  to  the  next  But 
an  assembly  was  sometimes  hioken  up  if  any  one, 
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wbether  a  magistrate  or  private  mdiTidnal,  declared 
that  he  nw  an  un&yourable  omen,  or  perceived 
thunder  and  lightning.  The  sadden  appearance  of 
rain  also,  or  the  shock  of  an  earthqufJce,  or  any 
natural  phaenomenon  of  the  kind  called  SuKnjfJcu, 
was  a  su£5cient  reason  for  the  hasty  adjournment 
of  an  assembly.  (Aristoph.  NtA,  579  ;  Thuc.  y. 
46.) 

We  have  already  stated  in  general  terms,  that 
all  matteiB  of  pubUe  and  maiumal  interest,  whether 
foreign  or  domestic,  were  determined  upon  by  the 
peopk  in  their  assemblies,  and  we  shall  conclude 
this  article  by  statmg  in  detail  what  some  of  these 
matters  were.  On  this  point  Julius  Pollux  (viii 
95)  informs  us,  that  in  the  first  assembly  of  evenr 
piytany,  which  was  called  Kvpla^  the  ivixtiporrovla 
of  the  magistrates  was  held  ;  t. «.  an  inquisition 
into  their  conduct,  which,  if  it  proved  un&vour- 
able,  was  followed  by  their  deposition.  In  the 
same  assembly,  moreover,  the  ^UroeyyTdoA  or  ex- 
traordinary informations  were  laid  befon  the  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  all  matters  relating  to  the  watch  and 
ward  of  the  country  of  Attica  ;  the  regular  officers 
also  read  over  the  lists  of  confiscated  property,  and 
the  names  of  those  who  had  entered  upon  inherit- 
ances. The  second  was  devoted  to  the  hearing  of 
those  who  appeared  before  the  people  as  suppli- 
ants for  some  favour,  or  for  the  privilege  of  ad- 
dressing the  assembly  without  incurring  a  penalty 
to  whiui  they  otherwise  would  have  bneen  liable, 
or  for  indenmity  previous  to  giving  information 
about  any  crime  in  which  they  were  accomplices. 
In  all  these  cases  it  was  necessary  to  obtain  an 
AScia,  t.  e.  a  special  permission  or  immunity.  In 
the  third  assembly,  ambassadors  firom  foreign  states 
were  received.  In  the  fourth,  religious  and  other 
public  matters  of  the  state  were  discussed. 

From  this  statement,  compared  with  what  is 
said  under  Euanoklia,  it  appean  that  in  cases 
which  required  an  extraordinary  trial,  the  people 
sometimes  acted  in  a  judicial  capacity,  although 
they  usually  referred  such  matters  to  the  court  of 
the  Heliaea.  There  were,  however,  other  cases  in 
which  they  exercised  a  judicial  power :  thus*  for 
instance,  toe  proedri  could  ex  officio  prosecute  an 
individml  before  the  people  for  misconduct  in  the 
ecdeaia.  f  Aesch.  e.  Tmattik,  p.  5.)  Again,  on 
some  occasions  information  (jiAtvwrii)  was  simply 
laid  before  the  people  in  assembly,  without  the  in- 
formant making  a  regular  impeachment ;  and  al- 
though the  finu  determination  in  cases  of  this  sort 
was  ffmeraUy  referred  to  a  court  of  law,  still  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  people  might 
have  taken  oogninnce  of  them  in  assembly,  and 
decided  upon  them  as  Judges  ;  just  as  they  did  in 
some  instances  of  heinous  and  notorious  crimes, 
even  when  no  one  came  forward  with  an  accusa- 
tion. Moreover,  in  turbulent  and  excited  times, 
if  any  one  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  people, 
they  not  unfrequently  passed  summary  sentence 
upon  him,  without  any  regard  to  the  r^lar  and 
established  forms  of  proceeding :  as  examples  of 
which  we  may  mention  the  cases  of  Demosthenes 
and  Phocion.  The  proceedings  called  irpa6o\'^  and 
imrfY^Xia  were  also  instituted  before  the  people : 
further  information  with  respect  to  them  is  given 
under  those  heads. 

The  legislative  powers  of  the  people  in  assembly, 
■o  far  as  they  were  defined  by  the  enactments  of 
Scion,  were  very  limited  ;  in  fact,  strictly  speak- 
Sngy  no  laws  could,  without  vioUting  the  spirit  of 
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the  Athenian  constitution,  be  either  repealed  or 
enacted,  except  by  the  court  of  the  Softodirai :  it 
might,  however,  doubtless  happen  that  tfnf^fcrfurra 
passed  by  the  assemblies  had  reference  to  seneral 
and  permanent  objects,  and  were  therefore  virtually 
w6fwt  or  k^s  [NoMOTHBTBs]  ;  moreover,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  complaints  of  Demosthenes,  it 
appean  that  in  his  days  the  institutions  of  Solon 
had,  in  this  respect,  follen  into  disuse,  and  that 
new  Uws  were  made  bv  the  people  collectively  in 
assembly,  without  the  mtervention  of  the  court  of 
the  nomothetae.  (Dem.  e.  TVmoer.  p.  744  ;  Aristot 
PoUt.  iv.  4.) 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  state,  and  all  matters 
connected  with  it,  and  the  regulation  and  appropria- 
tion of  the  taxes  and  revenueii^  were,  as  we  might 
expect,  determined  upon  by  the  people  in  assembly. 
The  domestic  economy  of  the  state  was  under  the 
same  superintendence  ;  a  fact  which  Pollux  briefly 
expresses  by  informing  us  that  the  people  decided 
in  the  fourth  assembly  vtpl  Up&v  nof  Siifuxrfwr, 
t. «.  on  all  matters,  whether  spiritual  or  secular,  in 
which  the  citixens  coUectivdy  had  an  interest 
Such,  for  example,  says  Schomann  (p.  298),  **  are 
the  priesthood,  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  all 
other  sacred  things  ;  the  treasury,  the  public  land, 
and  public  property  in  general ;  the  magistracy, 
the  courts,  the  laws  and  institutions  of  toe  state, 
and,  in  fine,  the  state  itself:  **  in  connection  with 
which  we  may  observe,  that  the  meetings  for  the 
election  of  magistrates  were  called  iipxtuptatoA, 
Lastly,  as  Schomann  remarks,  **  the  people  likewise 
determined  in  assembly  upon  the  propriety  of  con* 
ferring  rewards  and  honoun  on  such  citisois  or 
strangers,  or  eveo  foreign  states,  as  had  in  any 
manner  signally  benefitted  the  commonwealth.** 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  signification 
of  a  religious  assembly  or  church,  whico  eocUsia 
bore  in  Uter  times,  sprang  from  its  earlier  meanmg 
of  an  assembly  in  general,  whether  of  the  con- 
stituency of  a  whole  state,  or  of  its  sub-divi- 
sions, such  as  tribes  and  cantons.  See  Tribcjs  and 
Dkm  U8.  [R.  W.J 

ECCLETI  (fKKkfiroi\  was  the  name  of  an 
assembly  at  Sparta,  and  seems  to  have  been  the 
same  as  the  so-called  lester  ataembly  (ji  fuxph  ko- 
Xovfidtn/i  iKKkvirla^  Xen.  HeU  iii.  3.  §  8).  Its 
name  seems  to  indicate  a  select  assembly,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  determme  of  what  persons  it  was  com- 
posed ;  since,  however,  Xenophon  {HelL  ii  4.  §  38) 
mentions  the  ephors  along  with  and  as  distinct 
from  it,  we  cannot  with  Tittman  (GriedL  Staatsv» 
p.  100)  and  Wachsmuth  {Hdl.AUer,  vol  I  pp.464, 
690,  2d  edit),  consider  it  as  having  consisted  of 
the  Spartan  magistrates,  with  the  addition  of  some 
deputies  elected  fit>m  among  the  citisens.  As, 
however,  the  tKKKrfroi  do  not  occur  until  the  period 
when  the  franchise  had  been  granted  to  a  great 
number  of  frecdmen  and  aliens,  and  when  the 
number  of  ancient  citisens  had  been  considerably 
thinned,  it  does  not  seem  improbable  that  the  lesser 
assembly  consisted  exclusively  of  ancient  citizens, 
either  in  or  out  of  office ;  and  this  supposition 
seems  very  well  to  agree  with  the  fiict,  that  they 
appear  to  have  always  been  jealously  watchful  in 
upholding  the  ancient  constitution,  and  in  prevent- 
ing any  innovation  that  might  be  made  by  the 
ephors  or  the  new  citizens.  (Thirlwall,  Hiti,  of 
Greece^  iv.  p.  372,  &c.) 

The  whole  subject  of  the  tKKKi\roi  is  involved  in 
difficulty.    Tittmann  thinks,  that  though  the  name 
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of  this  absembly  is  not  mentioned,  it  existed  long 
before  the  Persian  wans,  and  that  in  many  cases  in 
which  the  magistrates  (rcAif,  ipxoyrts  or  apXff^) 
are  said  to  have  made  decrees,  the  magistrates  are 
mentioned  instead  of  the  fKK\rrroi,  of  whom  they 
were  the  chief  memberi.  This  last  supposition  is 
rejected  by  Miiller  {Dor.  iii.  5.  §  10),  who  ob- 
serves that  the  magistrates  were  often  said  to  have 
declined  a  measore  (especially  in  foreign  affiiirs), 
though  it  had  been  discussed  before  the  whole 
assembly  and  approved  by  it ;  for  the  magistrates 
were  the  representatives  and  the  organs  of  the 
assembly,  and  acted  in  its  name.  Miiller  is  also 
of  opinion  that  IkkAittoc  and  iKKXriala  are  identical, 
and  distinct  from  Uie  lesser  assembly,  which  he 
considers  to  have  been  a  kind  of  select  assembly. 
But  his  arguments  on  this  point  are  not  convincing. 
The  iKKKifToi  and  the  lesser  assembly  are  men- 
tioned about  the  same  time  in  Grecian  history,  and 
previous  to  that  time  we  hear  of  no  assembly, 
except  the  r^ular  iKKXriaia  of  aU  the  Spartans, 
(See  Xen.  HelL  v.  il  §  33,  vL  3.  §  3.)   [L.S.] 

E'CDICUS  (Mucos\  the  name  of  an  officer  in 
many  of  the  towns  of  Asia  Minor  during  the  Ro- 
man dominion,  whose  principal  duty  was  the  care 
of  the  public  money,  and  the  prosecution  of  all  par- 
ties who  owed  money  to  the  state.  The  word  is 
translated  in  the  ancient  glossaries  by  cogniior^  an 
attorney.  (Cic.  cul  Font.  xiii.  56  ;  Plin.  Ep.  z. 
Ill  ;  Qronoy'mB.  deSestert,  iv.  3.  p.  277.) 
E'CDOSIS  (iKlotris),  [Fbnus.] 
ECHI'NOS  (^xS'os).  [Dike.] 
ECLOGEIS  (iKkoyus).  [Eisphora.] 
ECMARTY'RIA  {UtM(nvpla\  signifies  the 
deposition  of  a  witness,  who,  by  reason  of  absence 
abroad,  or  illness,  was  unable  to  attend  in  court 
His  statement  was  taken  down  in  writing,  in  the 
presence  of  persons  expressly  i^pointed  to  receive 
it,  and  afterwards,  upon  their  swearing  to  its  iden- 
tity, was  read  as  evidence  in  the  cause.  They 
were  said  fiafyrvpuy  r^v  iKfiaprvptay :  the  absent 
witness,  iKfuipTvpuv :  the  party  who  procured  the 
evidence,  iKfioprvpieof  iroiturBcu.  It  was  considered 
as  the  testimony  of  the  deponent  himself,  not  that 
of  the  certifying  witnesses,  and  therefore  did  not 
come  within  the  description  of  hearsay  evidence, 
which  (except  the  declaration  of  a  deceased  per- 
son) was  not  admissible  at  Athens.  The  law 
was,  iuto^y  clvoi  fiofnvpuv  rtByturos,  iKfiaprvptay 
8i  inctpoplov  jrol  ij^vvdrov.  The  deponent  (like 
any  other  witness)  was  liable  to  an  action  for  false 
testimony  if  the  contents  of  the  deposition  were 
untrue,  unless  he  could  show  that  it  was  incor- 
rectly taken  down  or  forged,  in  which  case  the 
certifying  witnesses  would  be  liable.  Therefore 
(Isaeus  tells  us)  it  was  usual  to  select  persons  of 
good  character  to  receive  such  evidence,  and  to 
have  as  many  of  them  as  possible  (Isaeus,  De 
Pyrr,  Hered.  23,  24,  ed.  Bekk. ;  Dem.  c  Steph, 
pp.  1130,  1131.)  [Martyria.]  [C.  R.K.] 
E'CPHORA  (iKipopd),  [FuNUS.] 
ECPHYLLOPHO'RIA(^ic«^uAXo<^/>io).  [Ex- 

8ILIUM.] 

ECULEUS.  [Equuleus.] 
E'DERE  ACrriO'NEM.  [Actio.] 
EDICT  UM.  The  Jus  Edicendi,  or  power  of 
making  edicts,  belonged  to  the  higher  magistratus 
populi  Romani,  but  it  was  principally  exercised  by 
the  two  praetors,  the  praetor  urbanus  and  the 
praetor  peregrinus,  whose  jurisdiction  was  exercised 
Uk  the  provinces  by  the  praeses.    The  airule  acdiies 
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also  made  many  edicts,  and  their 
exercised  (under  the  empire  at  le 
vinciae  populi  Romani  by  the  qua 
i.  6.)    There  was  no  edict  promulg 
vinciae  Caesaris.    The  tribunes,  cei 
fices  also  promulgated  edicts  rclatin 
of  their  respective  jurisdictions, 
enumerated  by  Gains  among  the   mo 
Uw,  and  this  part  of  the  Roman   la 
called  in  the  Pandect,  Jus  Honora 
tit  7.  s.  52),  apparency  because?    th 
belonged  to  those  magistrates  oxil; 
honores,  and  not  so  much  ad  hone 
(Dig.  1.  tit  1.  B.  7.)     As  the  edicts 
were  the  most  important,  the  juLS  i 
sometimes  called  jus  praetorium   ; 
the  jus  honorarium  was  the  tema    xu 
comprehended  all  the  edictal  la^ir. 

Edictum  signifies,  generally,   axi^ 
made  by  a  competent  authority   C  '^' 
Liv.  xxxi.  6,  ii.  30).     But  it  sp^ 
under  the  republic,  a  rule  promul,g^ 
tratus,  which  was  done  by  writing : 
and  placuig  it  in  a  conspicuous  pi' 
piano  recte  legi  potest^     From  tJii 
the  Edict  was  considered  to  be  a  J 
Bcriptum.     As  the  office  of  a    nx 
annual,  the  rules  promulgated   by 
were  not  binding  on  a  successor, 
confirm  or  adopt  the  rules  of  his  pr 
introduce  them  into  his  own  Edict,  a 
adopted  rules  were  called  edictum  tre 
orf  ^«.  iil  23,  V.  21  ;   ad  Fam,  iil  8  ;  ^  p^ 
i.  45),  or  vetus,  as  opposed  to  edictum  Qovnm.     a 
repentinum  edictum  was  that  rule  which  was  made 
(prout  res  incidit)  for  the  occasion.     (7n  Verr,  iij. 
14.)     A  perpetuum  edictum  was  that  rule  which 
was  made  by  the  magistratus  on  entering  upon 
office,  and  which  was  intended  to  apply  to  all  cases 
to  which  it  was  applicable,  during  the  year  of  his 
office:  hence  it  was  sometimes  ouled  also  annua 
lex.      It  was  not  called  perpetuum  because  the 
rules  were  fixed,  but  because  each  praetor  pub- 
lished his  edict  upon  entering  on  his  office,  and 
thus  there  was  a  perpetuum  (continuous)  edictum. 
Until  it  became  the  practice  for  magistratus  to 
adopt  the  edicta  of  their  predecessors,  the  edicta 
could  not  form  a  body  of  permanent  binding  rules  ; 
but  when  this  practice  became  common,  the  edicta 
(edictum  tralatitium)  soon  constituted  a  large  body 
of  law,  which  was  practically  of  as  much  import- 
ance as  any  other  part  of  the  law.     The  several 
edicta,  when  thus  established,  were  designated  by 
the  names  of  their  promulgators,  as  the  Edictum 
Carbonianum  ;  or  they  were  named  with  reference 
to  the  formula,  and  the  actio  which  they  esta- 
blished, as  Aquiliana,  Publiciana,  Rutiliana. 

The  origin  of  the  edictal  power  cannot  be  his- 
torically shown  ;  but  as  the  praetor  was  a  magistrate 
established  for  the  administration  of  justice  on  ac- 
count of  the  occupations  ef  the  consuls,  and  the 
consular  power  was  the  representative  of  the  kingly 
power,  it  seems  that  the  jus  edicendi  may  have 
been  a  remnant  of  the  kingly  prerogative.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  edictal  power  was  early 
exercised,  and  so  &r  established,  that  the  jus  prae- 
torium was  a  realised  division  of  law  in  and 
before  the  time  of  Cicero  (in  Verr.  L  44),  in  whose 
age  the  study  of  the  Edict  formed  a  port  of  the 
regular  study  of  the  law.  (de  Leg.  i.  5,  IL  23.) 
The  edict  dt  the  aediles  about  the  buying  and 
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telling  of  dayes  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  (ds  Of,  liL 
17)  ;  the  Edictiones  Aedilitiae  sre  alluded  to  by 
PbuituB  (Oc^  IT.  2,  y.  43)  ;  and  an  edict  of  the 
praetor  Peregnnus  is  mentioned  in  the  Lex  Galliae 
Cinlpinac,  which  probably  belongs  to  the  ban- 
ning of  the  eighth  century  of  the  city.  The  Lex 
Cornelia,  B.  c.  67,  proyided  against  abases  of  the 
edictal  power,  by  dedaring  that  the  praetors  should 
decide  in  particular  cases,  conformably  to  their 
perpetual  edict.  The  edicts  made  in  the  proyinces 
are  often  mentioned  by  Cicero.  They  were  founded 
on  the  edictum  nrbiumm,  though  they  likewise 
comprehended  rules  applicable  only  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  the  proyinces,  and  so  fu 
they  were  properly  edictum  proyinciale.  Thus 
Cicero  {ad  AtL  yi  1)  says,  that  he  promulgated  in 
his  proyince  two  edicta  ;  one  pioyindale,  which, 
among  other  matters,  contained  eyery  thin^  that 
related  to  the  publicani,  and  another,  to  which  he 
giyes  no  name,  relating  to  matters  of  which  he 
says,  **  ex  edicto  et  postulari  et  fieri  solent**  As 
to  all  the  rest,  he  made  no  edict,  but  declared  that 
he  would  frame  all  his  decrees  (decreta)  upon  the 
edicta  urbana.  It  appears,  then,  that  in  the  time 
of  Cicero  the  edicta  already  formed  a  large  body 
of  law,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  &ct,  that,  in 
his  time,  an  attempt  had  beoi  already  made  to 
reduce  it  into  order,  and  to  comment  on  it  Ser- 
yius  Solpicioa,  the  great  jurist  and  orator,  the 
friend  and  contemporary  of  Cicero,  addressed  to 
Brutus  two  yery  short  books  on  the  Edict,  which 
was  followed  by  the  work  of  Ofilius  (Pomponius, 
Dig.  1.  tit  2.  s.  2)  ;  though  we  do  not  know 
whether  the  work  of  Ofilius  was  an  attempt  to 
eollect  and  arrange  the  yarious  edicta,  like  the  sub- 
sequent compilation  of  Julian,  or  a  commentary 
like  those  of  many  subsequent  jurists  (Ofilius 
edictum  praetoris  primus  dlligenter  composuit). 

The  object  of  the  Edict,  according  to  the 
Roman  jurists,  was  the  following  (Piq>inianus, 
Dig.  1.  tit  1.  S.7):  —  ^'Adjuvandi  yel  snpplendi 
yd  oorrigendi  juris  ciyilis  gratia  propter  utUitatem 
publicam :  ^  the  Edict  is  also  described  as  "  riya 
yox  juris  ciyilis.**  It  was,  in  effect,  an  indirect 
method  of  legislating,  and  it  was  the  means  by 
which  numerous  rules  of  law  became  established. 
It  was  found  to  be  a  more  effectual,  because  an 
easier  and  more  practical  way  of  gradually  en- 
larging and  altering  the  existing  kw,  and  keeping 
the  wuole  system  in  harmony,  than  the  method  oi 
direct  legislation  ;  and  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
most  yaluable  part  of  the  Roman  law  is  deriyed 
firom  the  edicta.  If  a  praetor  established  any  rule 
which  was  found  to  be  inconyenient  or  injurious, 
it  fell  into  disuse,  if  not  adopted  by  his  successor. 
The  poblidty  of  the  Edict  must  also  haye  been  a 
great  securi^  against  any  arbitrary  changes,  for  a 
magistratus  wotdd  hardly  yenture  to  promulgate  a 
rule  to  which  opinion  had  not  by  anticipation  al- 
ready given  its  sanction.  Many  of  the  rules  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Edict  were  merdy  in  conformity 
to  existing  custom,  more  particularly  in  cases  of 
contracts,  and  thus  the  edict  would  haye  the  effect 
of  conyerting  custom  into  law.  This  is  what  Cicero 
seems  to  mean  {ds  JnvetU.  ii.  22),  when  he  says 
that  the  Edict  depends  in  a  great  degree  on  custom. 

As  to  the  matter  of  the  Edict,  it  must  be  sup- 
posed that  the  defects  of  the  existing  Uw  must 
generally  haye  been  acknowledged  and  felt  before 
any  mMfistratus  yentured  to  supply  them  ;  and  in 
iUnng  this,  he  must  haye  conformed  to  the  so-called 
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natnnl  equity  (Jus  Naturale  or  Oentium).  Under 
the  emperors,  also,  it  may  be  presumed,  that  the 
opinions  of  legal  writers  would  act  on  public 
opinion,  and  on  those  who  had  the  jus  edicendi. 
Hence,  a  large  part  of  the  edictal  rules  were 
founded  on  the  so-called  ^us  gentium  ;  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  modifications  of  the  strict  rules  of 
the  dyil  law,  and  of  additional  rules  of  law,  would 
become  the  more  apparent  with  the  extension  of 
the  Roman  power  and  their  intercourse  with  other 
natbns.  But  the  method  in  which  the  praetor 
introduced  new  rules  of  law  was  altogether  oon<> 
formable  to  the  spirit  of  Roman  institutions.  The 
process  was  slow  and  gradual ;  it  was  not  effected 
by  the  destruction  of  that  which  existed,  but  by 
adapting  it  to  circumstances.  Accordingly,  when 
a  right  existed,  or  was  recognised,  the  praetor 
would  giye  an  action,  if  there  was  none  ;  he  would 
interfere  by  way  of  protecting  possession,  but  be 
could  not  make  possession  into  ownership,  and, 
accordingly,  that  was  effected  by  the  law  [Ustj. 
CAPio]  :  he  aided  plaintifis  by  fictions,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  Publiciana  actio,  where  the  fiction 
was,  that  the  possessor  had  obtained  the  ownership 
by  usucapion,  and  so  was  quasi  ex  jure  C^uiritium 
dominus  (Gains,  iy.  36)  ;  and  he  also  aided  parties 
by  exceptiones,  and  in  integrum  restitutio.  [Jus.] 

The  old  forms  of  procedure  were  few  in  number, 
and  they  were  often  inconyenient  and  foiled  to  do 
justice.  Accordingly,  the  praetor  extended  the 
remedies  by  action,  as  already  intimated  in  the 
case  of  the  Publiciana  actio.  This  change  pro- 
bably commenced  after  many  of  the  legis  actiones 
were  abolished  by  the  Aebutialex,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  new  forms  of  actions  arose.  These  were  in- 
troduced by  the  praetors,  and  it  is  hardly  a  matter 
of  doubt  that  in  establishing  the  formulae  they 
followed  the  analogy  of  the  legis  actiones.  It  if 
the  oondusion  of  an  ingenious  writer  (RhetM,  Mum. 
fur  Juris,  i,  p.  61,  Die  OeoonomU  dm  Edides^ 
yon  Heffter),  ^  that  the  edict  of  the  praetor  urbanos 
¥ras  in  the  main  part  relating  to  actions  arranged 
after  the  modd  of  the  old  legis  actiones,  and  Sud 
the  system  is  apparent  in  the  Code  of  Justinian 
and  still  more  in  the  Digest** 

Under  the  emperors,  there  were  many  commen- 
tators on  the  Edict  Thus  we  find  that  Labeo 
wrote  four  books  on  the  Edict,  and  a  work  of  his 
in  thirty  books.  Ad  Edictum  Praetoris  Peregrini. 
is  cited  by  Ulpian.  (Dig.  4.  tit  3  s.  9.)  SaWiua 
Julianus,  a  distinguished  jurist,  who  liyed  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  and  filled  the  office  of  praetor, 
made  a  compilation  of  Edictal  law  by  order  of  ths 
emperor  ;  the  work  was  arranged  in  titles,  ac- 
cording to  subjects  (Booking,  JnatU.  I  30.  n.  11). 
It  was  called  Edictum  Perpetuum  ;  and  it  seems, 
that  from  the  date  of  this  treatise,  the  name  Per- 
petuum was  more  particularly  applied  to  this 
edictum  than  to  that  which  was  originally  and  pro- 
perly called  the  Edictum  Perpetuum.  Julian  ap- 
pears to  haye  collected  and  arranged  the  old  edicts, 
and  he  probably  both  omitted  what  had  follen  into 
disuse,  and  abridged  many  parts,  thus  giying  to 
the  whole  a  systematic  character.  The  work  of 
Julian  must  have  had  great  influence  on  the  study 
of  the  law,  and  on  subsequent  juristical  writings. 
It  does  not  seem  probable,  that  the  edicts  of  the 
two  Roman  praetors,  toother  with  the  Edictnm 
Proyinciale,  and  the  edicts  of  the  cumle  aedilos, 
were  blendM  into  one  in  this  compilation.  If  the 
work  of  Julian  comprehended  all  these  edicts, 
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Uiej  must  haye  been  kept  diBtinct,  u  the  subject- 
matter  of  them  was  different  We  know  that  the 
edicts  of  the  cunile  aediles  were  the  subject  of 
distinct  treatises  by  Gains,  ITlpian,  and  Paulus, 
and  the  Edictum  Provinciate  would,  from  its  nature, 
be  of  necessity  kept  separate  from  all  the  rest. 
But  some  writers  are  of  opinion,  that  the  Edictum 
Perpetuum  of  Julianus  made  one  body  of  law  out 
of  the  edicta  of  the  praetor  nrbanus  and  peregrinus, 
that  there  was  also  incorporated  into  it  much  of 
the  Edictum  Provinciale,  and  a  laige  part  of  the 
Edictum  Aedilitium,  as  an  appendage  at  least 
The  Edict  thus  ananged  and  systematised  was,  it 
is  further  supposed,  promulgated  in  the  provinces, 
and  thus  became,  as  &r  as  its  provisions  extended, 
a  body  of  law  ibr  the  empire.  This  view  of  the 
edictum  of  Julianus  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  of 
Italy  being  divided  by  Hadrian  into  the  city  of 
Rome  with  its  appurtenant  part,  and  four  districts. 
The  magistratns  remained  as  before,  but  the  juris- 
diction of  the  praetor  was  limited  to  Rome  and  its 
territory ;  and  magistrates,  called  consulares,  and 
subsequently,  in  the  time  of  Aurelius,  juridici,  were 
appointed  to  administer  justice  in  the  districts. 
As  the  edictal  power  of  the  praetor  was  thus 
limited,  the  necessity  for  a  comprehensive  Edict 
(such  as  the  Edictum  Perpetuum  of  Julian)  is  the 
more  apparent 

There  were  numerous  writings  on  the  Edict 
besides  those  above  enumerated.  They  were 
sometimes  simply  entitled  Ad  Edictum,  according 
to  the  citations  in  the  Digest ;  and  there  were  also 
other  juristical  writings,  not  so  entitled,  which  fol- 
lowed the  order  of  the  Edict,  as,  for  instance,  the 
epitome  of  Hermogenianus.  (Dig.  1.  tit  5.  s.  2.) 
Ultimately,  the  writings  on  the  Edict,  and  those 
which  followed  the  aiiangement  of  the  Edict,  ob- 
tained more  authority  than  the  Edict  itseli^  and 
became  the  basis  of  instruction. 

Some  few  fragments  of  the  older  edicts  are 
found  in  the  Roman  writers,  but  it  is  chiefly  from 
the  writings  of  the  jurists,  as  exceipted  in  the 
Digest,  that  we  know  anjrthing  of  the  Edict  in  its 
later  foim.  It  seems  pretty  dear  that  the  order  of 
Justinian^s  Digest,  and  more  particularly  that  of 
his  Code,  to  some  extent  followed  that  of  the 
Edict  The  writings  on  the  Edict,  as  well  as  the 
Edict  itself,  were  divided  into  tituli  or  rubricae, 
and  these  into  capita ;  some  special  or  detached 
rales  were  named  dausulae  ;  and  some  parts  were 
simply  named  edictum,  as  Edictum  Carbonianum, 
&c 

The  Edicta  or  Edictales  Leges  of  the  emperors 
are  mentioned  under  Constitutio. 

The  Digest,  as  already  observed,  contains  nu- 
merous fragments  of  the  Edicts.  The  most  com- 
idete  collection  of  the  fragments  of  the  Edicts  is 
by  Wieling,  in  his  **  Fregmenta  Edicti  Perpetui,** 
Franek.  1733.  The  latest  essay  on  the  subject  is 
by  a  G.  L.  de  Weyhe,  "  Libri  Tres  Edicti  sive 
de  Origine  Fatisque  Jurisprudentiae  Romanae  prae- 
sertim  Edictorum  Praetoris  ac  de  Forma  Edicti 
Perpetui,**  Cell.  1821.  The  twenty-first  book  of 
the  Digest  (tit  1)  is  on  the  Aedilitium  Edictum. 
(Zimmexn,  GesckUMe  de$  Rom,  PrivatrechU;  Ma- 
rezoll,  Leh  hudi^  &c. ;  Rein,  Das  Romiache  PriwU- 
rtdit^  ftc,  Leipzig,  1836  ;  Savigny,  Oetckichie  de$ 
H,  R.,  Stc  yo\.  i.  c  1 1  Savigny,  ^stem,  &&,  vol. 
L  K».  109,  &&,  1 1 6,  &c.)  [G.  L.] 

EDICTUM  THEODORICI.  This  is  the  first 
collection  of  law  that  was  made  after  the  downfol 
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of  the  Roman  power  in  Italy.  It  was  piomulgatod 
by  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  at  Rome,  in 
the  year  a.  d.  500.  It  consists  of  154  chapters, 
in  which  we  recognise  parts  taken  firom  the  Code 
and  Novellae  of  Theodosius,  from  the  Codices  Gie- 
gorianus  and  Hermogenianus,  and  the  Sentential 
of  Paulus.  The  Edict  was,  doubtless,  drawn  up  by 
Roman  writers,  but  the  original  sources  are  more 
disfigured  and  altered  than  in  any  other  compila- 
tion. This  collection  of  law  was  intended  to  apply 
both  to  the  Goths  (Barbari)  and  the  Romans,  so 
for  as  its  provisions  went ;  but  when  it  made  no 
alteration  in  the  Gothic  law,  that  Uw  was  still  to 
be  in  force  for  the  Barbari  ;  and  the  Roman 
law  was  still  to  prevail  for  the  Romans  in  those 
cases  to  which  the  Edictum  was  not  applicable. 
Athalarich,  the  grandson  of  Theodoric,  or  rather 
Amalasuntha,  the  mother  of  Athalarich,  who  was 
a  minor,  completed  this  Edictum  by  a  new  one ; 
but  after  Narses  had  again  united  Italy  to  the 
dominion  of  Justinian,  the  legislation  of  Justinian 
was  established  in  Italy  (a.  d.  554),  and  the 
Edictum  of  Theodoric  had  no  longer  authority. 
The  opinion  of  modem  writers  as  to  the  design  and 
object  of  the  Edictim  of  Theodoric  is  by  no  meant 
umfonn.  There  is  an  edition  of  this  Edictum 
by  O.  F.  Rhon,  Halle,  1816,  4to.  (Savigny, 
GeseMehie  det  R.  R,  &jc  ;  BScking,  IntHL  L 
89.)  [G.  L.] 

EEDNA  (f^ya).    [Dob.] 

EICOSTE  (c2ico<rr^),  a  tax  or  duty  of  one 
twentieth  (five  per  cent)  upon  all  conmiodities  ex- 
ported or  imported  by  sea  in  the  states  of  the  allies 
subject  to  Athens.  This  tax  was  fint  imposed 
B.  a  4 1 5,  in  the  place  of  the  direct  tribute  which 
had  up  to  this  time  been  paid  by  the  subject 
allies  ;  and  the  change  was  made  with  the  hope 
of  raising  a  greater  revenue.  (Thuc.  vii  28.) 
This  tax,  like  all  others,  was  formed,  and  the 
fitrmers  of  it  were  called  eieostoloffi  (jfhcwrrok&yoi). 
It  contmued  to  be  collected  in  b.  c.  405,  as  Aris- 
tophanes mentions  an  eicoddogus  in  that  year 
{Ran,  348).  It  was  of  course  terminated  by  the 
issue  of  the  Pelopounesian  war,  but  the  tribute 
was  afterwards  revived  on  more  equitable  prin- 
ciples under  the  name  of  Syntcuda  (ff^a^ii), 
(Bdckh,  PM,  Boon.  o/Athefu^  pp.  325,  401,  2nd 
ed.) 

We  also  read  of  an  eiooste  levied  by  the  sons 
of  Peisistratus.  This  tax  was  a  twentieth  of  the 
produce  of  the  lands  in  Attica,  and  was  only  half 
of  what  had  been  levied  by  Peisistratus  ^lim***!!*- 
(Thuc.  vi  54.) 

EIREN  (ftfnip)  or  IREN  (lpi)r),  the  name 
given  to  the  Spartan  youth  when  he  attained  the 
age  of  twenty.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  emeiged 
from  childhood,  and  was  called  MeUeiren  (/acX- 
XcfpTjv,  Plat  Lye.  17).  When  he  had  attained 
his  twentieth  year,  he  began  to  exercise  a  direct 
influence  over  his  juniors,  and  was  entrusted  with 
the  command  of  troops  in  battie.  The  word  ap- 
pears to  have  orignally  signified  a  commander. 
Hesychius  explains  "Ipaofts  by  Apx^*^''*  '(^ 
KovTtsi  and  up^pd^^i  by  tcpaeru.  The  Iphfts 
mentioned  in  Herodotus  (ix.  85)  were  certainly 
not  youths,  but  commanders.  (Muller,  Doriamt^ 
vol.  iL  p.  31 5.) 

EISAGO'GEIS  (ff<roy«7€??),  at  Athens,  weie 
not  themselves  distinct  magistrates  ;  but  the  name 
was  ffiven  to  the  ordinary  magistratei  irhen  ap- 
plication was  made  to  them  for  the  purpose  of 
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unngmg  a  cause  (tMytuf)  into  a  proper  conrt. 
[DiASTBTAi;  DiKB.]  The  canae  itself  was 
tried,  as  is  explained  under  Dikk,  by  dicasts 
chosen  by  lot ;  but  all  the  preliminary  proceed- 
ings, such  as  receiring  the  accusation,  drawing  up 
the  indictment,  introducing  the  cause  into  court, 
&&,  were  conducted  by  &e  regular  magistrate, 
who  attended  in  his  own  department  to  all  that 
was  understood  in  Athenian  law  by  the  iry^/ioyia 
row  Butnmipiov,  Thus  we  find  the  strat^  the 
logistae,  the  iwurrAriu  tAk  ittftoaiotw  fpytn^,  the 
^ificXifrcd  rod  ifiropUnt^  &c,  possessiqg  this 
jfy^fMOiAa  \  bat  it  was  not  the  chief  business  of  any 
of  the  public  magistrates,  except  of  the  archons 
and  perhaps  of  the  eleyen.  The  chief  part  of  the 
duties  of  the  former,  and  especially  of  the  thes- 
mothetae,  consisted  in  receiving  accusations  and 
bringing  causes  to  trial  (ciffiycty)  in  the  proper 
courts.     [Abchon.] 

EISANGFLIA  (c2<ra7y«^X  signifies,  in  its 
primary  and  most  general  sense,  a  denunciation  of 
any  kmd  (Schcunann,  Dt  ComiiH^  p.  181),  but, 
much  more  usually,  an  infi>rmation  laid  before  the 
council  or  the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  the 
consequent  impeachment  and  trial  of  state  crimi- 
nals at  Athens  under  noyel  or  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances. Among  these  were  the  occasions 
upon  which  manifest  crimes  were  alleged  to  have 
been  committed,  and  yet  of  such  a  nature  as  the 
existing  kws  had  fidled  to  anticipate  or  at  least 
describe  specifically  {ir^fpa^  ASiic^futra),  the  result 
of  which  omission  would  have  been,  but  for  the 
enactment  by  which  the  accusations  in  question 
might  be  prdFerred  (w6fws  tUrayytkrutds)^  that  a 
prosecutor  would  not  have  known  to  what  magis- 
trate to  apply ;  that  a  magistrate,  if  applied  to, 
could  not  with  safety  have  accepted  the  indictment 
or  brought  it  into  court ;  and  that,  in  short,  there 
would  have  been  a  total  failure  of  justice.  (Har- 
pocnt  i,  V.)  The  process  in  question  was  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  supply  these  deficiencies ;  it 
pointed  out,  as  the  authority  competent  to  deter- 
mine the  criminality  of  the  alleged  act,  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  to  which  applications  for 
this  purpose  might  be  made  on  the  first  business- 
day  of  each  prytany  {icvpla  iKie\ii<ria^  Harpocrat), 
or  the  council,  which  was  at  all  times  capable  of 
nndertaking  such  investigations  ;  and  occasionally 
the  accusation  was  submitted  to  the  cognizance  of 
both  these  bodies.  After  the  offence  had  been 
dedared  penal,  the  forms  of  the  trial  and  amount 
of  the  punishment  were  prescribed  by  the  same 
authority ;  and,  as  upon  the  conviction  of  the 
offenders  a  precedent  would  be  established  for  the 
future,  the  whole  of  the  proceedings,  although  ex- 
traordinary, and  not  originating  in  any  roecific 
law,  may  be  considered  as  virtually  establiafiing  a 
penal  statute,  retrospective  in  its  &rst  application. 
(Lycuig.  e.  LtoorcU,  p.  149,  ed  Steph.) 

The  speech  .of  Euryptolemus  (Xeiu  Hell.  i.  7. 
smb  Jm.)  clearly  shows  that  the  crime  charged 
against  the  ten  generals  who  fought  at  Arginusae 
was  one  of  these  unspecified  offences.  The  decree 
of  the  senate  against  Antiphon  and  his  colleagues 
(Pint  ViL  Dec,  Orator,  p.  833,  e),  directing 
that  they  should  be  tried,  and,  if  found  guilty, 
punished  as  traitors,  seems  to  warrant  the  infer- 
ence, that  their  delinquency  (viZi  having  under- 
taken an  embassy  to  Sparta  by  order  of  the  Four 
Hundred,  a  government  declared  illegal  upon  the 
wmistatenwnt  of  the  democracy),  did  not  amount 
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to  treason  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  tern,  but  f^ 
quired  a  special  declaration  by  the  senate  to  render 
it  cognizable  as  such  by  the  Heliaea.  Another 
instance  of  treason  by  implication,  prosecuted  as 
an  extraordinary  and  unspecified  crime,  appesrs  in 
the  case  of  Leocrates,  who  is,  in  the  speech  already 
cited,  accused  of  having  absented  himself  from  his 
country,  and  droj^ped  the  character  of  an  Athe- 
nian citizen  at  a  tune  when  the  state  was  in  immi- 
nent danger.  Offences,  however,  of  this  nature 
were  by  no  means  the  only  ones,  nor  indeed  tha 
most  numerous  dass  of  those  to  which  extnu>rdi* 
naiy  denunciations  were  applicable.  They  might 
be  adopted  when  the  charge  embraced  a  combina- 
tion of  crimes,  as  that  of  treason  and  impiety  in 
the  fiimous  case  of  Alcibiades,  for  each  of  which  a 
common  indictment  (7fMi^)  was  admissible,  when 
the  accused  were  persons  of  great  influence  in  the 
state,  when  the  imputed  crime,  though  punishable 
by  the  ordinaiy  laws,  was  peculiarly  heinous,  or 
when  a  more  speedy  trial  toan  was  permitted  by 
the  usual  course  of  business  was  requisite  to  ac- 
complish the  ends  of  justice.  (Schdnuum,  De  Ckm, 
p.  190  ;  Harpocrat)  Circumstances  sudi  as  these 
would,  of  course,  be  very  often  pretended  by  an  in- 
former to  excite  the  greater  odium  against  the 
accused,  and  the  adoption  of  the  process  in  ques- 
tion must  have  been  much  more  frequent  than 
was  absolutely  necessary. 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  infiumer  was  to  re- 
duce his  denunciation  to  writmg,  and  submit  it 
immediately  to  the  cognisance  of  the  council, 
which  had  a  discretionary  power  to  accept  or  re- 
ject it  (Lys.  c  Nioom,  p.  185.)  SchSmann  main- 
tains that  a  reference  to  this  body  was  also  neces- 
sary when  it  was  intended  to  bring  the  matter 
before  the  assembly  of  the  people,  but  that  ita 
agency  was  in  such  cases  limited  to  permitting 
the  impeachment  to  be  announced  for  discussion, 
and  directing  the  proedri  to  obtain  a  hearing  for 
the  informer.  The  thesmothetae  are  also  men- 
tioned by  Pollux  (viil  87)  as  taking  part  in  bring- 
ing the  matter  before  the  assembly,  but  upon  what 
occasion  they  were  so  employed  we  can  only  con- 
jecture. 

In  causes  intended  for  the  cognizance  of  the 
council  only,  after  the  reception  of  the  denuncia- 
tion, three  courses  with  respect  to  it  might  be 
adopted  by  that  body.  If  the  alleged  offence  were 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  no  greater  amount  than 
five  hundred  drachmae,  the  council  itself  formed  a 
court  competent  for  its  trial ;  if  it  was  of  a  graver 
character  they  might  pass  a  decree,  such  as  Uiat  in 
the  case  of  Antiphon  already  mentioned,  directiqg 
the  proper  officers  to  introduce  the  cause  to  a  He- 
liastic  court,  and  prescribing  the  time  and  forms 
of  the  trial,  and  the  ^nalty  to  be  inflicted  upon 
the  conviction  of  the  criminiJs  ;  lastly,  if  the  mat- 
ter were  highly  important,  and  from  doubts  or 
other  reasons  tney  required  the  sanction  of  the 
assembly,  they  might  submit  the  cause  as  it  stood 
to  the  consideration  of  that  body.  In  the  first 
case,  the  trial  was  conducted  before  the  council 
with  all  the  forms  of  an  ordinanr  court,  and  if, 
upon  the  assessment  of  penalties,  the  oflence  seem- 
ed to  deserve  a  heavier  punishment  than  fell  with- 
in its  competency,  the  trial  was  transferred  to  a 
Heliastic  court,  by  the  delivery  of  the  sentence  of 
the  council  (jcoraTyaMrif )  to  the  thesmothetae  by 
the  scribe  of  the  prytanes,  and  upon  these  offlcew 
it  then  devolved  to  bring  the  criminals  to  Justice^ 
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(Dem.  e.  TVmoer.  p.  720.)  The  acnued  were  in 
the  meanwhile  put  into  priflon  for  safe  custody  by 
the  anthority  of  the  council.  When  the  offence 
was  obTiousIy  beyond  the  reach  of  the  senate^s 
competency,  the  trial  was  dispensed  with,  and  a 
decree  immediately  drawn  up  for  submitting  the 
cause  to  a  superior  court 

When  a  cause  of  this  kind  was  so  referred,  the 
decree  of  the  senate,  or  vote  of  the  people,  asso- 
ciated other  public  advocates,  generaUy  ten  in  num- 
ber, with  the  informer,  who  received  a  drachma 
each  from  the  public  treasury  (crvK^yopoi).  And 
besides  these,  permission  was  given  to  any  other 
citizen  to  volunteer  his  services  on  the  side  of  the 
prosecution.  If  ^e  informatxon  were  laid  before 
the  assembly,  either  by  the  accuser  himself  or  the 
senate,  the  first  proceedings  in  the  cause  had  for 
their  object  to  establish  the  penalty  of  the  offence, 
or  the  apparent  culpability  of  the  accused  ;  and  this 
being  decided  by  a  vote  of  the  people  after  a  public 
discussion,  the  mode  of  conducting  the  trial  and 
the  penal^  were  next  fixed.  In  the  case  of  the 
ten  generals,  the  assembly  directed  that  the  senate 
shoidd  propose  the  requisite  arrangements.  The 
plan  of  the  senate,  however,  was  not  necessarily 
adopted,  but  might  be  combated  by  rival  proposals 
of  any  private  citizen.  The  assembly  very  often 
referred  the  matter  to  the  Heliastic  courts,  but 
occasionally  undertook  the  trial  itself ;  and  when 
the  prisoner  was  accused  of  treason,  we  are  told 
(Xen.  L  0.)  that  he  made  his  defence  to  the  assem- 
bly in  chains,  and  with  a  keeper  upon  either  side  ; 
and,  according  to  another  authority  (SchoL  ad 
AriUopk.  Eoolei.  1081),  that  the  time  for  snch  de- 
fence was  limited.  After  this  the  tribes  voted  by 
ballot,  two  urns  being  assigned  to  each  tribe  for 
this  purpose.  The  informer,  in  the  event  of  the 
prisoner  being  acquitted,  was  subjected  to  no 
penalty  if  he  obtained  the  votes  of  as  many  as  a 
fifth  of  the  judges  ;  otherwise,  he  was  liable  to  a 
fine  of  a  tiiousand  drachmae.  For  a  more  ample 
discussion  of  the  trials  in  question  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  SchSmann  {De  CMtnUiis^  c.  iiL). 

Besides  the  class  of  causes  hitherto  described, 
there  were  also  two  others  which  equally  bore  the 
name  of  eisangelia,  though  by  no  means  of  the 
same  importance,  nor  indeed  much  resembling  it 
in  the  conduct  of  the  proceedings.  The  first  of 
these  consists  of  cases  of  alleged  iccU»<rif,  i.  e. 
wrong  done  to  aged  or  helpless  parents,  women, 
or  oiphans.  Upon  such  occasions  the  informer 
laid  his  indictment  before  the  archon,  if  the 
aggrieved  persons  were  of  a  free  Attic  fiunily  ;  or 
before  the  polemarch,  if  they  were  resident  aliens. 
The  peculiarities  of  this  kind  of  cause  were,  that 
any  Athenian  citizen  might  undertake  the  accusa- 
tion ;  that  the  informer  was  not  limited  as  to  time 
in  his  address  to  the  court,  and  incurred  no  penalty 
whatever  upon  failing  to  obtain  a  verdict  With 
respect  to  the  accused  it  is  obvious  that  the  cause 
must  have  been  riiJLyiT6s,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  court  would  have  the  power  of  fixing  the 
amount  of  the  penalty  upon  conviction.  The  third 
kind  of  eisangelia  was  available  against  one  of 
the  public  arbitrators  (SiOiT^n^f),  when  any  one 
complained  of  his  having  given  an  unjust  verdict 
against  him.  The  information  was  in  this  case 
laid  before  the  senate ;  «id  that  the  magistrate 
who  had  so  offoided,  or  did  not  appear  to  defend 
himself  might  be  punished  by  disfranchisement, 
W0  know  from  the  instance  mentioned  by  Demot- 
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thenes  (e,  Meid,  p.  542. 14).  Thia  pasaage^  bow* 
ever,  and  an  allusion  to  it  in  Harpocration,  con- 
stitutes the  whole  of  our  information  npon  the 
subject  (Hudtwalcker,  vber  die  DiateL  p.  19  ; 
Meier,  AH.  Process^  p.  270.)  [J.  S.  M.] 

£ISITE'RIA  (tUriTfiput),  scil.  i*ffKi^  sacrifices 
which  were  offered  at  Athens  by  the  senate  be- 
fore the  session  began,  in  honour  of  the  0co2  Bov- 
AoToi,  t*.  e.  Zeus  and  Athena.  (Antiph.  De  Ckor. 
p.  789  ;  Bdckh,  (hq>,  Inacript,  i.  p.  671.)  The 
sacrifice  was  accompanied  by  libations,  and  a 
common  meal  for  all  the  senators.  (Demosth.  De 
Fait.  Leg,  p.  400.  24  ;  compared  with  c.  Mid. 
p.  552.  2,  where  citrtr^pta  are  said  to  be  offered 
for  the  senate,  fnik^  r^i  /SovX^f). 

Suidas  (s.  v.)  calLi  tbe  e^trrr^pia  a  festive  day — 
the  first  of  every  year — on  which  all  the  Athenian 
magistrates  entered  upon  their  office,  and  on  which 
the  senate  offered  up  sacrifices  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  the  goodwill  of  the  gods  for  the  new 
magistrates.  But  this  statement,  as  well  as  the 
further  remarks  he  adds,  seem  to  have  arisen  from 
a  gross  misunderstanding  of  the  passage  of  Demos- 
thenes (Z>e  FaU.  Leg,  p.  400),  to  which  he  refers. 
SchSmann  (J)e  Oomii,  p.  291,  transl.)  adopts  the 
account  of  Suidas,  and  rejects  the  other  statement 
without  giving  any  reason.  [L.  S.] 

EPSPHOHA  (tlfr<t>opd\  liteiaUy  a  contribntion 
or  tribute,  was  an  extraordinary  tax  on  property, 
raised  at  Athens,  whenever  the  means  of  the  state 
were  not  sufficient  to  carry  on  a  war.  The  money 
thus  raised  was  sometimes  called  t&  iteereiSk^fiara. 
(Demosth.  &  TVmoer.p.  731.)  We  must  carefully 
distinguish  between  this  tax  and  the  various 
liturgies  which  consisted  in  personal  or  direct  ser- 
vices which  citizens  had  to  perform,  whereaa  the 
wr^opd  consisted  in  paying  a  certain  contribntion 
towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  a  war.  Some 
ancient  writers  do  not  always  dearly  distinguish 
between  the  two,  and  Ulpian  on  Demosthenes 
((Hynth,  ii.  p.  33,  c.)  entirely  confounds  them  ;  and 
it  is  partly  owing  to  these  inaccuracies  that  this 
subject  is  involveid  in  great  difficulties.  At  the 
time  when  armies  c(msisted  only  of  Athenian  citi- 
zens, who  equipped  themselves  and  served  without 
pay,  the  military  service  was  indeed  nothing  but  a 
species  of  extraordinary  lituigy ;  but  when  mer- 
cenaries were  hired  to  perform  the  duties  of  tiie 
citizens,  when  wars  beoune  more  expensive  and 
frequent,  the  state  waa  obliged  to  levy  oontribn- 
tions  on  the  citizens  in  order  to  be  able  to  carry 
them  on,  and  the  citizens  then  paid  money  for 
services  which  previously  they  had  performed  in 
person. 

It  is  not  quite  certain  when  this  property-tax 
was  introduced  ;  for,  although  it  is  commonly  in- 
ferred, from  a  passage  in  Thucydides  (iii.  19),  that 
it  was  first  instituted  in  428  b.  c.  in  order  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  the  si^e  of  Mytilene,  yet  we 
find  flffipopd  mentioned  at  an  earlier  period.  (See 
Antiph.  TetnU.  i  6.  c.  12  ;  lBaeus,Z>e/>uxKe^.  c.  37 ; 
and  Tittmann,  Grieck,  Staatsv.  p.  41,  note  31)  ; 
and  even  the  passage  of  Thucydides  admits  of  an 
interpretation  quite  in  accordance  with  this,  for  it 
is  certainly  not  impossible  that  he  merely  meant  to 
say,  that  so  large  an  amount  as  200  talents  had 
never  before  been  raised  as  tlffiffopd.  But,  how- 
ever this  may  be,  after  the  year  428  b.  a  this  pro- 
perty-tax seems  to  have  frequently  been  raised,  for, 
a  few  years  afterwards,  Aristophanes  {Bqidi,  922) 
WfeakM  of  it  as  aomething  of  common  occurrence. 
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Huch  a  oontributiou  could  never  be  raised  vithout 
A  decree  of  the  people,  who  also  fixed  upon  the 
unoanft  required  (Demosth.  0.  PolycL  p.  1208  ; 
Arifltopb.  Eedes.  818)  ;  the  generals  superintended 
its  ooUeetioD,  and  presided  in  the  courts  wh«*ce 
dispatei  connected  with,  or  arising  from,  the  levy- 
ing of  the  tax  were  settled.  (Wol^  Pnleg,  m 
LqpHn,  p.  94  ;  Demosth.  e,  BoeoL  p.  1002.)  Such 
disputes  seem  to  have  occurred  rather  frequently  ; 
personal  enmity  not  seldom  induced  the  officers  to 
tax  persons  higher  than  was  lawful,  accordhxg  to 
the  amount  of  their  property.  (Aristoph.  Le,; 
Demosth.  cAphob.  p.  815.)  The  usual  expres- 
sions for  paying  this  property-tax  are:  tur^4ptuf 
XphfUerOf  tla^tptuf  tls  tw  'r6\t/iop,  cif  r^r  cot- 
rvp^  ^f  TiiXcws  tur^fopks  elvipdptip^  and  those 
who  pud  it  were  called  ol  th^dporrti.  On  the 
oecasioa  mentioned  by  Thucydidcs,  the  amount 
which  was  raised  was,  as  we  have  seen,  200 
talents,  which,  if  we  suppose  the  taxable  property 
to  have  been  20,000  talents,  was  a  tax  of  one  per 
cent.  (Bdckh,  PubL  Earn.  p.  520,  2d  edit.)  On 
other  occasions,  the  rates  were  higher  or  lower,  ac- 
eording  to  the  wants  of  the  republic  at  the  time  ; 
we  have  accounts  of  rates  of  a  twelfth,  a  fiftieth,  a 
bundiedth,  and  a  five  hundredth  part  of  the  tax- 
able property. 

The  census  of  Solon  was  during  the  first  period 
the  standard  according  to  which  the  tlc^ofd  was 
raised,  until  in  877  b.  c,  in  the  aichonship  of 
NausinicQs,  a  new  census  was  instituted,  in  which 
the  people,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  rates  of 
the  property-tax,  were  divided  into  a  number  of 
symmoriae  (avfifiopiai)  or  classes,  similar  to  those 
which  were  afterwards  made  for  the  trierarchy. 
{Philoch.  tqmdHarpocraL  s.o.  'ZuiJ^Mpla  ;  Demosth. 
e.  AndroL  p.  606  ;  Ulpian,  ad  Demo9tk  O^fnih,  ii. 
p.  33,  c.)  The  nature  of  this  new  census,  not- 
withstanding the  minute  investigation  of  BSckh 
{PM,  Eeon.  book  iv),  is  still  involved  in  great  ob- 
scurity. Each  of  the  ten  phyhie,  according  to 
Ulpian,  appointed  120  of  its  wealthier  citizens, 
who  were  divided  into  two  parts,  according  to  their 
property,  called  symmoriae,  each  consisting  of  sixty 
persons  ;  and  the  members  of  the  wealthier  of  the 
two  symmoriae  were  obliged,  in  cases  of  uigent 
necessity,  to  advance  to  the  less  wealthy  the  sum 
required  for  the  ^Itr^opd  (vpotur^opd^  Demosth.  e. 
MkL  p.  564,  &e.).  When  the  wants  of  the  state 
had  been  thus  supplied,  those  who  had  advanced 
the  moaiey  could  at  their  ease,  and  in  ^e  usual 
way,  exact  their  money  back  from  those  to  whom 
they  had  advanced  it  The  whole  number  of  per- 
sons included  in  the  symmoriae  was  1200,  who 
were  considered  as  the  representatives  of  the  whole 
republic  ;  it  would,  bowever,  as  BSckh  justly  ob- 
serves, be  absurd  to  suppose  with  Ulpian  that 
these  1200  alone  paid  the  property-tax,  and  that 
all  the  rest  were  exempt  from  it  The  whole 
census  of  6000  (Demosth.  Dg  Symmor.\  or  more 
accurately  of  5750  talents  (Polyb.  il  62.  §  7),  was 
surely  not  the  property  of  1200  citizens,  but  the 
taxable  property  of  the  whole  republic.  Many 
others,  therefore,  though  their  prop<^y  was  smaller 
than  that  of  the  1200,  must  have  contributed  to 
the  w^opAf  and  their  property  must  be  considered 
at  included  hi  the  census  of  5750  talents  of  tax- 
able property. 

The  tody  of  1200  was,  according  to  Ulpian, 
also  divided  into  four  classes  each  consisting  of 
800.      The  fint  class,  or  the  richest;  were  the 
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lenders  of  the  symmoriae  (rry€fi6pts  irvtitJuoptikt\ 
and  are  often  called  the  three  hundred  kvt  ^|ox^'. 
They  probably  conducted  the  proceedings  of  the 
symmoriae,  and  they,  or,  which  is  more  likely,  the 
demarchs,  had  to  value  the  taxable  property.  Other 
officers  were  appointed  to  make  out  the  lists  of  the 
rates,  and  were  called  M7po^f?ir,  StaTpa^tf,  or 
iKKoyiis,  When  the  wants  of  the  state  were 
pressing,  the  300  leaders,  perhaps  in  connection 
with  the  300  included  in  the  second  class  —  for 
Ulpian,  in  the  first  portion  of  his  remark,  states 
that  the  richer  symmuria  of  every  phjle  had  to 
perform  this  duty  —  advanced  the  money  to  the 
others  on  the  above-mentioned  terms  (Demosth.  «. 
Phaenipp.  p.  146),  which,  however,  was  never 
done  unless  it  was  decreed  by  the  people.  (Demosth. 
c  Poljfd.  p.  1209.)  The  rates  of  taxation  for  the 
four  classes  have  been  made  out  with  great  proba- 
bUity  by  Bockh  {PtAL  Eem,  p.  519,  2d  edit), 
from  whose  work  the  following  table  is  taken :  — 

First  OasSy  from  itodve  talmts  upwards. 
Propertr.    liable.  Tsxsble  Capital.       oflSthpSS 

"5taL 

1    n 
30  min 

720  dracb. 


500  tal. 

100  „ 
50  „ 
15  „ 
12   « 


i  .  lOOtaL    .    .    . 

i  .      20   „      .    .     , 

i  .       10   „      .    .    . 

T  •         3   „      .    .     . 

i  .        2  taL  24  min. 


Second  Ctoss,  /rom  six  talents  and  npwardi,  bni 

nnder  twelve, 

^n«^  CapltsL  jHJSJy^ 

~  taL    50  min.  550  dracb 

40    „  500 

20    „  400 

10    „  350 

...  300 


iTopenj. 

11  taL 
10 

8 

7 

6 


Tsxabla 


9t 

n 
tt 
n 


Third  CSasSy  from  two  talmts  npwardsy  hut  mnies 


nopertj.  Taxable.  TsxaldeCi^taL  af  i."MUirMt 

5   taL  .    I     .  37imin.    .     .  187^  dracb 

4      „  .    ^     .  30      „      .    .  150       „ 

3      «  .    i     .  22i     „      .    .  112^     „ 
2*    « 


18f 


i 


15 


93^ 
75 


Fourth  QasSy  from  twenty-fve  minae  upwards^  but 
under  two  talents. 


n 


Property.   Tnable.  Taxable  Ca|)ltal.       ^iSSiSi 

li  tal.  .  1^  .  900  drach.  .  .  45  dnich 

1     „  .  ^  .  600     „  .  ,  30 

45  min.  .  ^  .  450      „  .  .  22^ 

30    „  .  -^  .  300      „  .  .  15 

25    „  •  ^  .  250      „  .  .  12i    ,, 

Every  one  had  to  pay  his  tax  in  the  phyle 
where  nis  landed  property  lay,  as  appears  from 
the  oration  of  Demosthenes  against  Poiycles  ;  and 
if  any  one  refused  to  pay,  the  state  had  a  right  to 
confiscate  his  estate,  but  not  to  punish  the  indi- 
vidual with  atimia.  (Demosth.  &  Androt.  p.  609^ 
c.  TimoeraL  p.  752.)  But  if  any  one  thought  that 
his  property  was  taxed  highor  than  that  of  another 
man  on  whom  juster  claims  could  be  made,  he  had 
the  right  to  call  upon  this  person  to  take  the  office 
in  his  stead,  or  to  submit  to  a  comj^ete  exchange 
of  property.  [Antidosis.]  No  Athenian,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  belonging  to  the  tax-paying 
classes,  could  be  exempt  from  the  Mhr^epd,  not  even 
the  descendants  of  Harmodius  and  AristogHon. 
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(DemosUi.  e,  Lq^  p.  462,  &e.)  Oipbam,  though 
exempt  from  Utilities,  were  obliged  to  pay  the  pro- 
perty-tax, as  we  see  in  the  instance  of  Demosthe- 
nes, who  was  one  of  the  leaden  of  the  symmoriae 
for  ten  years  (c  Mid,  p.  565  ;  compare  Isaeus, 
ap.  Dionys.  Isaeus,  p.  108  ;  or  Orai.Graeo,  YoLvii 
p.  331,  ed.  Reiske).  Even  trierarchs  were  not 
exempt  from  paying  the  tlff<f>opd  themseWei, 
although  they  comd  not  be  compelled  to  pay  the 
wpotia^fopd.  {Demaath.  e,  Polyd,  p.  1209,  cPAoe- 
nipp,  p.  1046.)  It  seems  that  aliens  were  likewise 
subject  to  it,  for  the  only  instance  we  have  of  any 
exception  being  made  is  one  of  aliens.  (Marm. 
Oxon.  ii.  xxiv. ;  BSckh,  PubL  Earn,  p.  538.) 

For  further  information  concerning  the  subject 
of  the  ciV^pa,  see  the  fourth  book  of  Bockh's 
PmUie  Eeoaomy  of  Athens;  Wolf,  Prolegomena 
M  Lqftm. ;  Wachsmuth,  Hellen,  AUertk,  vol  ii. 

?98,  2d  edit ;  Hermann,  Pol,  AnL  of  Greece^ 
16Z  [L.  S.] 

ELAEOTHE'SIUM.  [Balniab,  p.  190.] 
ELAPHEBCVLIA  (^Ao^S^Aia),  the  greatest 
festival  in  the  town  of  Hyampolis,  in  Phocis,  which 
was  celebrated  in  honour  of  Artemis,  in  commemo* 
ration,  it  is  said,  of  a  victory  which  its  inhabitants 
had  gained  over  the  Thessalians,  who  had  ravaged 
the  country  and  reduced  the  Phocians  in  the 
De^hbourhood  of  the  town  nearly  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity. (Plut  De  MuL  VirL  p.  267  ;  Pans.  x. 
35.  I  4.)  The  only  particular  which  we  know  of 
iu  celebration  is,  that  a  peculiar  kind  of  cake 
(fXeupoi)  was  made  on  the  occasion.  (Athen.  xv. 
p.  646.)  These  cakes  were,  as  their  name  indi- 
cates, probably  made  in  the  shape  of  a  stag  or 
deer,  and  offered  to  the  goddess.  The  festiva]  of 
the  elaphebolia  was  also  celebrated  in  many  other 
parts  of  Greece,  but  no  particulars  are  known. 
(Etymol  Magn.  *.  v.  *^Xo^ioXid»v.)  [L.  S.] 
ELAPHEBO'LION.  [Oalbndarium.] 
ELECTRUM  (ffXcJcrpos  and  f^AcrrfMv),  is 
used  by  the  ancient  writers  in  two  different  senses, 
either  for  amber  ot  for  a  mixture  of  metals  com- 
posed of  gold  and  silver.  In  the  former  sense,  it 
does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  work,  ex- 
cept as  a  substance  used  in  the  arts,  and  also  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  deciding,  with  respect 
to  several  of  the  passages  in  which  the  word 
occurs,  in  which  of  the  two  senses  it  is  used.  If 
we  could  determine  which  was  first  known  to  the 
Greeks,  the  mineral  or  the  metal,  the  subject 
would  be  simplified  ;  but  the  only  means  we  have 
of  determining  this  question  is  the  slight  internal 
evidence  of  a  few  passages  in  Homer.  If^  as  we 
shall  endeavour  to  show,  those  passages  refer  to 
amber,  a  simple  explanation  of  the  twofold  use  of 
the  word  suggests  itself ;  namely,  that  the  word 
originally  meant  (unher,  and  that  it  was  afterwards 
applied  to  the  mixed  metal,  because  its  pale  yellow 
colour  resembled  that  of  amber.  Etymologically, 
the  word  is  probably  connected  with  ^A^jcrw/),  Ihe 
SIM,  the  root-meaning  being  brUUant.  (Pott,  JS^ym. 
Fonck,  pt  L  p.  237  :  this,  derivation  was  known  to 
Pliny,  H,  N.  xxxviL  2.  s.  1 1 :  Buttmann^  deriv- 
ation firom  S\ic«,  to  draw^  is  objectionable  both  on 
philological  and  historical  grounds :  the  attractive 
power  of  amber,  when  rubbed,  is  said,  and  no 
doubt  correctly,  to  have  been  discovered  long  after 
the  mineral  was  first  known.) 

The  word  occurs  three  times  in  Homer  ;  in  two 
eases  where  mention  is  made  of  a  necklace  of  gold, 
bound,  or  held  together,  ^^JcrpoKriv,  where  the 
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plunJ  is  almost  alone  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
meaning  is,  with  amber  beads,  {Od,  xv  460,  xviiL 
295.)  In  the  former  passage  the  necklace  ia 
brought  by  a  Phoenician  merchant  The  other 
passage  is  in  the  description  of  the  palace  of  Me> 
nelaus,  which  is  said  to  be  ornamented  with  the 
brilliancy  of  copper  (or  bronze)  and  gold,  and 
electrum,  and  silver,  and  ivory.  {Od.  iv.  73.) 
Now,  since  the  metallic  electrum  was  a  mixture  of 
gold  with  a  small  poxtion  of  silver,  the  enumera- 
tion of  it,  as  distinct  from  gold  and  silver  would 
seem  almost  superfluous  ;  also,  the  supposition  that 
it  means  amber  agrees  very  well  with  the  subse- 
quent mention  of  ivory :  moreover,  the  order  of 
the  words  supports  this  view ;  for,  applying  to 
them  the  principle  of  parallelism,  —  which  is  so 
common  in  early  poets,  and  among  the  rest  in 
Homer,  —  and  remembering  that  the  Homeric  line 
is  really  a  distich  divided  at  the  caesura,  we  have 
gold  and  amber  ver^  aptly  contrasted  with  silver 
and  ivory : 

Upwrov  r*  ^X^fcrpov  re 
iral  itpyipov  ^8*  iKd^Hunof. 

In  this  last  passage,  Pliny  understood  the  wood 
to  mean  the  metallic  electrum  (/f.  N.  xxxiii.  4. 
s.  23)  ;  but  his  authority  on  the  meaning  of  a  pas- 
sage of  Homer  is  worthless :  and  indeed  the  Latin 
writers  seem  generally  to  have  understood  the 
word  in  the  sense  of  the  metal,  rather  than  of 
amber,  for  which  they  have  anothw  word,  smo- 
dmtm.  In  Hesiod'fe  description  of  the  shield  of 
Hercules  (v.  141),  the  word  again  ooctui,  and 
we  have  gypsum^  and  white  ivory^  and  electrum^ 
connected  with  shining  gold  and  c^niM,  where 
amber  is  the  more  natural  interpretation  ;  although 
here  again,  the  Roman  imitator,  Virgil,  evidently 
understood  by  it  the  metal.  (Aen,  viii.  402.)  For 
the  discussion  of  other  passages,  in  which  the 
meaning  is  more  doubtful,  see  the  Lexicons  of 
Liddell  and  Scott,  and  Seller  and  Jacobitz,  and 
especially  Buttmann*s  Mythalogus^  Supp.  I.  Ueber 
das  Eleohnon^  vol.  u.  pp^  337,  foU. 

The  earliest  passage  of  any  Greek  writer,  in 
which  the  word  is  oertainlg  used  for  the  metal,  is 
in  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles  (1038),  where  men- 
tion is  made  of  Indiaji  gold  and  the  dectrum  of 
Sardis,  as  objects  of  the  highest  valuer  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  what  is  here  meant  is  the  pale 
gold  deposited  by  certain  rivers  of  Asia  Minor, 
especially  the  Pactolus,  which  contained  a  consi- 
derable alloy  of  silver.  We  have  here  an  example 
of  native  eleetrum;  but  the  compound  was  also 
made  artificially.  Pliny  states  that  when  gold 
contains  a  fifUi  part  of  silver,  it  is  called  dectrum  ; 
that  it  is  found  in  veins  of  gold ;  and  that  it  is 
also  made  by  art :  if,  he  adds,  it  contains  more 
than  a  fifth  of  silver,  it  becomes  too  brittle  to  be 
malleable.  Among  its  properties  are,  according  to 
the  same  author,  the  reflecting  the  light  of  a  lamp 
more  brightly  than  silver,  and  that  a  cup  of  native 
electrum  detects  the  presence  of  poison  by  certain 
signs.  One  cannot  but  suspect  that  the  last  state- 
ment  is  copied  from  some  Greek  writer,  who  made 
it  respecting  amber,  on  account  of  the  similar  pro- 
perty that  used  to  be  attributed  to  opaL  (Plin. 
//.  N,  xxxiii.  4.  s.  23,  with  Harduin's  note ;  oomp, 
ix.  50.  s.  65  ;  Paus.  v.  12.  §  6.)  Isidonis  tdao  dis- 
tinguishes the  three  kinds  of  electrum,  namely, 
(1)  amber;  (2)  the  metal,  found  in  its  natural 
state  ;  (3)- the  metal  artificially  composed  of  three 
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parts  of  gold  and  om  of  sUyer,  proportioni  difler- 
ing  from  thorn  mentioned  by  Pliny.  (laid.  xyL 
23.) 

Electnmi  vm»  nied  for  plate,  and  the  other 
aimflar  pnrposeB  for  which  gold  and  silyer  were 
employed.  It  waa  also  used  as  a  material  for 
money.  Lampridina  tells  us,  that  Alexander 
Sevenu  itmck  coina  of  it ;  and  coins  are  in 
existence,  of  this  metal,  struck  by  the  kings  of 
Bospoms,  by  Syracose,  and  by  other  Greek 
states.  (Eckhel,  Doct,  Nuth.  Vet.  rol.  i.  pp.  xxiy. 
XXT.)  [P.  S.] 

E'LEPHAS  (^A^4k&s).  As  we  have  to  speak 
of  irory  chiefly  in  connection  with  Greek  art,  we 
place  what  we  have  to  say  of  it  under  its  Greek 
name,  in  preference  to  the  proper  Latin  word 
JSSftar.  (Elq)ka$ttna  is  also  used  in .  poetry  for 
iTory  ;  Viig.  Georg.  Ui,  26,  Aen.  iii,  464,  vi,  896.) 
In  the  early  writers,  such  as  Homer,  Hesiod,  and 
Pindar,  the  word  invariably  means  ivory,  never  the 
defitnU ;  just  because  the  Greeks  obtained  ivory 
by  commerce  long  before  they  ever  saw,  or  had 
occasion  to  speak  of,  the  animal  from  which  it  was 
obtained.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  word  etymol(^ieaUjf  signifies  the 
animal,  being  identical  with  the  Hebrew  and 
Arabic,  Alej^  and  Elrf,  which  means  an  ox  or 
other  laige  graminivorous  animal ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  Greeks  received  the  mbstance  ivory,  together 
with  the  name  of  the  animal  which  produces  it,  and 
naturally  applied  the  latter  to  the  former.  (Re- 
specting the  name  see  further  Liddell  and  Scottls 
ZflxuxM,  and  Pott^  Etym.  Foneh.  pt  i.  p.  Ixxxl) 
Herodotus,  as  might  be  expected  from  his  researches 
in  Asia  and  Africa,  knew  that  ivory  came  from 
the  teeth  of  the  elephant,  (iv.  191  ;  Plin.  H,  M 
viii.  3.  s.  4)  ;  while  on  the  other  hand  writers  as 
late  as  Juba  (Plin.  L  c)  and  Pausanias  (v.  12.  s.  1.) 
fen  into  the  mistake  of  regarding  the  tusks  as 
horns. 

The  earliest  mention  of  ivory  in  a  Greek 
writer  is  in  a  passage  of  the  Iliad  (v.  583),  where 
it  appears  as  an  ornament  for  harness  (^i^  Ac^k' 
^X^^oKri).  In  the  Odyssey  its  use  as  an  article  of 
luxury  is  so  often  referred  to,  that  it  is  needless  to 
enumerate  the  passages,  which  prove  how  exten- 
sively tilie  Phoenician  traders  had  introduced  it 
into  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  no  doubt 
also  into  Greece  Proper.  It  appears  among  the 
ornaments  of  houses,  furniture,  vessels,  armour, 
harness,  and  so  forth.  Neither  is  there  any  oc- 
casion to  trace  its  continued  use  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  down  to  the  luxurious  and  expensive 
period  of  the  empire,  when  the  supply  furnished  by 
mcreased  commerce  was  greatly  enlarged  by  the 
prodigious  quantity  of  elephants,  which  were  pro- 
vided for  the  slaughters  of  the  amphitheatre.  It 
was  used,  not  only  as  an  ornament  for,  but  as  the 
entire  material  of  chairs,  beds,  footstools,  and  other 
furniture,  statues,  flutes,  and  the  frames  of  lyres, 
besides  many  other  objects. 

The  most  important  application  of  ivory  was  to 
works  of  art,  and  especially  to  those  statues  which, 
being  composed  of  gold  and  ivory,  were  called 
chryselephantine  (x/wceAe^tfirriva). 

The  art  of  chryselephantine  statuary  must  be 
regarded  as  a  distinct  subdivision,  different  from 
casting  in  bronze,  and  sculpturing  in  marble,  and 
indeed  more  nearly  connected  with  carving  in 
wood,  as  is  even  indicated  by  the  application  of  the 
name  l^ora  to  the  roaster  works  in  this  art  (Strab. 
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Till.  p.  372).  While  the  sculptor  wrought  at 
once  upon  a  material,  which  had  been  compara- 
tively neglected  in  the  eariy  stages  of  art,  on  ac* 
count  of  the  difficulty  of  wwkmg  it,  while  the 
statuary  reproduced  in  a  more  durable  substance 
those  forms  which  had  been  first  moulded  in  a 
plastic  material,  another  class  of  artists  developed 
the  capabilities  of  the  other  original  branch  of 
sculpture,  carving  in  wood,  which,  on  account  of  its 
fiiciUty,  had  been  the  most  extensively  practised 
in  early  times,  especially  for  the  statues  of  the 
gods.  (Comp.  Statu  ARIA,  and  Diet,  of  Biog.  art 
Daedabu,)  The  rude  wooden  images  were  not 
only  improved  in  form,  but  elaborately  decorated, 
at  first  with  colours  and  real  drapery,  and  after- 
wards with  more  costly  materials.  The  first  great 
step  in  their  improvement  was  to  make  the  parts 
which  were  not  covered  by  drapery,  namely  the 
&oe,  hands,  and  feet,  of  white  marble ;  such  statues 
were  called  acrolUhs,  The  next  was  to  substitute 
plates  of  ivory  for  the  marble  ;  and  the  further  im- 
provement, the  use  of  beaten  gold  in  place  of  real 
drapery,  constituted  the  chyteUphoiUine  ttuiun. 
This  art  was  one  of  those  which  have  attained  to 
their  perfection  almost  as  soon  as  they  have  re- 
ceived their  first  development  There  were  some 
works  of  this  description  before  the  time  of  Phei- 
dias* ;  but  the  art,  properly  regarded,  was  at 
once  created  and  perfected  by  him  ;  and  the  reason 
ffx  its  immediate  perfection  was,  that  the  artist 
was  prepared  for  his  work,  not  only  by  his  genius, 
but  also  by  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  artistic 
laws,  and  Uie  technical  processes,  of  all  the  other 
departments  of  his  art 

Chryselephantine  statuary,  as  practised  by  Phei- 
dias,  combined,  in  addition  to  that  perfection  of 
form  which  characterised  all  the  great  works  of 
the  age,  the  elements  of  colossal  grandeur,  exqui- 
site beauty  and  delicacy  of  material,  and  the  most 
rich  and  elaborate  subsidiary  decorations.  The 
general  effect  of  his  Zeus  or  Athena  was  that  of 
the  most  imposing  grandeur  and  the  most  perfect 
illusion  to  which  art  can  attun.  In  a  bronze  or 
marble  statue  the  material  at  once  dispels  the 
illusion  of  reality ;  but  the  impression  produced 
upon  a  spectator  by  the  soft  tints  of  the  ivory,  the 
coloured  eyes  and  the  golden  robe  of  the  Olympian 
Zeus,  to  say  nothing  of  the  expression  of  the  fea- 
tures and  the  figure,  was  almost  that  of  looking 
upon  the  praesent  manm.  These  statues  were  the 
highest  efforts  ever  made,  and  probably  that  ever 
can  be  made,  to  invest  a  religion  of  idolatnr  with 
an  external  appearance  of  reality ;  and  for  the 
sake  of  this  immediate  effect  the  artist  was  willing 
to  forego  the  lasting  fame  which  he  would  have 
obtain^  if  he  had  executed  his  greatest  works  in 
a  more  durable  material. 

The  most  celebrated  chryselephantine  statues  in 
Greece  and  the  Greek  states  were  those  of  Athena 
in  the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  of 
Asclepius  at  Epidaums,  all  three  by  Pheidias ; 
the  Hera  near  Aigos  by  Polydeitus  (whose  works 
in  this  department  are  esteemed  by  some  the  most 
beautiful  in  existence,  though  othen  considered 
them  &r  inferior  to  those  of  Pheidias :  comp.  Strab. 
viil  p.  372  ;  Qumtil.  xii.  10) ;  the  Olympian  Zeus^ 

*  Mention  is  made  of  chryselephantine  statues 
by  Dorycleides,  Theocles,  Medon,  Canachus,  Me- 
naechmns,  and  Snidas.  (See  the  articles  in  the 
IHd.  n/Biog.) 
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let  up  at  Daphne  by  AntiochuB  IV^  in  imitation 
of  Uiat  of  Pheidias  ;  certain  statues,  in  the  temple 
of  ZeoB  Olympius  at  Athens,  which  are  praised, 
but  not  specified,  by  Pausanias :  and  even  some  of 
the  Greek  kings  of  the  conquered  states  of  Asia 
arrogated  to  themselves  this  highest  honour  that 
the  piety  of  earlier  times  could  pay  to  the  gods  ; 
for  Pausanias  saw,  in  the  temple  of  Zeus  at 
Olympia,  an  ivoiy  statue  of  king  Nicomedes  (v. 
12.  §  5).  The  chief  of  the  above  works  are  fuUy 
described  in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography^  arts. 
Pheidias^  Poltfdmtus, 

The  question  respecting  the  mechanical  execu- 
tion of  chryselephantine  statues  involves  certain 
difficulties,  Avhich  have  been  very  elaborately  and 
ingeniously  examined  by  Qnatremere  de  Quincy, 
in  his  splendid  work  entitled  **  Le  Jupiter  Olym- 
pien,  on,  TArt  de  la  Sculpture  Antique,  consid^r^ 
sous  un  nouveau  point  de  vue:**  &c  Paris,  1815, 
folio.  A  very  slight  consideration  of  the  material 
employed  wfll  show  the  nature  of  the  difficulties. 
From  a  log  of  wood  or  a  block  of  marble  the  re- 
quired figure  can  be  elaborated  by  cutting  away 
certain  portions :  clay  can  be  moulded,  and  bronse 
w  plaster  cast,  in  the  form  previously  determined 
on :  but  the  material  for  an  ivory  statue  is  pre- 
sented in  pieces  which  must  be  made  to  assume  an 
entirely  new  form  before  the  work  can  be  com- 
menced. Now  De  Quincy  supposes  that  the 
ancioits  possessed  the  art,  now  lost,  of  cutting  the 
curved  ports  of  the  elephants  tusk  into  thin 
plates,  varying  in  breadth  up  to  12  or  even  20 
mches,  and  bending  them  into  the  exact  curves 
required  by  the  various  parts  of  the  figure  to  be 
eovered.  These  plates,  having  been  brought  to 
their  proper  forms  by  c(nnparison  with  a  model,  on 
which  each  of  them  was  marked,  were  placed  upon 
the  core  of  the  statue,  which  was  of  wood, 
strengthened  with  metal  rods,  and  were  fostened 
to  it  and  to  each  other  chiefly  by  isinglass  ;  and 
of  conise  the  whole  surface  was  polished.  (An 
excellent  account  of  the  process,  according  to  De 
Quincy^s  views,  is  given  in  the  work  entitled 
MmagerieMy  vol.  ii.  c.  13.)  The  ivory  was  used 
for  the  flesh  parts,  that  is,  in  the  colossal  statues 
of  the  deities,  the  face,  neck,  breast,  arms,  hands, 
and  feet  The  other  parts  of  the  wooden  core 
were  covered  with  thin  beaten  gold,  to  represent 
the  hair  and  drapery,  which  was  aflixed  to  the 
statue  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  taken  off  at  plea- 
sure, as,  ultimately,  it  was.  The  gold  was  in 
many  places  embossed  and  chased ;  and  colours 
were  freely  employed.  The  eyes  were  formed 
either  of  precious  stones  or  of  coloured  marbles. 
To  preserve  the  ivorv  from  injury,  either  from  too 
much  or  too  little  moisture,  oil  was  poured  over  it 
in  the  first  case,  water  in  the  second.  (Comp. 
Diet,  o/Biog,  art  Pheidias^  and  Miiller,  Ardi,  d. 
Kutuif  §  312.)  The  prodigious  quantities  of  ivory 
required  for  these  works  were  imported,  in  the 
time  of  Pheidias,  chiefly  firom  Africa.     (Hermipp. 

The  other  uses  of  ivory  in  the  arts  were  chiefly 
the  making  of  statuettes  and  other  small  objects, 
which  could  be  carved  at  once  out  of  the  solid  part 
of  the  tusk ;  and  for  such  purposes  it  seems  to 
have  been  employed  from  a  very  early  period. 
Thus  on  the  chest  of  Cypselus  there  were  ivory 
figures  in  relief  (Pans.  v.  17.  §2).  Various  small 
works  in  ivory  have  come  down  to  us,  belonging 
t»  all  periods  of  the  art,  among  the  most  interest- 
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ing  of  which  are  writing  tablets  (8 Aroi,  Ubri  c/«- 
phantinC)^  with  two,  three,  fire,  or  more  leaves 
{diphfi^a^  trijOydia^  paUaptydui,  &c,\  either  en- 
tirely of  ivory,  or  with  the  leaves  of  parchment  and 
the  covers  of  ivory :  the  covers  are  carved  in  relieC 
These  tablets  are  chiefly  of  the  later  ages  of  Rome, 
and  are  divided  into  two  clanes,  Ckmsularia  and 
Ecduiattun^  which  are  distinguished  by  the  carv- 
ings on  their  covers;  those  on  the  former  being 
figures  of  consuls  at  the  pompa  Cireenna^  mimones^ 
and  so  forth,  those  on  the  latter  representing  bibli- 
cal subjects  (MUUer,  L  c  n.  3).  The  teeth  of  the 
hippopotamus  were  sometimes  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  ivory  in  works  of  art.  (Paus.  viil  46. 
§  2.)  [P.  8.] 

ELEUSPNIA  ('EXcv<r<yia),  a  festival  and 
mysteries,  originally  celebrated  only  at  Elensis  in 
Attica,  in  honour  of  Demeter  and  Persephone. 
(Andoc  De  MysL  15.)  All  the  ancients  who  have 
occasion  to  mention  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  or 
the  mysteries,  as  they  were  sometimes  called,  agree 
that  they  were  the  holiest  and  most  venerable  of 
all  that  were  celebrated  in  Greece.  (Aristot  Rkei, 
ii.  24  ;  Cic.  De  NaL  Dear,  L  42.)  Various  tradi- 
tions were  current  among  the  Greeks  respecting 
the  author  of  these  mysteries  ;  for,  while  some  con- 
sidered Eumolpus  or  Musaeus  to  be  their  founder, 
others  stated  that  they  had  been  introduced  from 
Egypt  by  Erechtheus,  who  at  a  time  of  scarcity 
provided  his  country  with  com  from  ^ypt,  and 
imported  from  the  same  quarter  the  saored  rites 
and  mysteries  of  Elensis.  A  third  tradition  attri- 
buted the  institution  to  Demeter  herselL  who,  when 
wandering  about  in  search  of  her  daugnter,  Perse- 
phone, was  believed  to  have  come  to  Attica,  in  the 
reign  of  Erechtheus,  to  have  supplied  its  inhabit- 
ants with  com,  and  to  have  instituted  the  rcAcrcU 
and  mysteries  at  Elensis.  (Died.  Sic.  L  29  ;  Isocrat 
Paaepyr,  p.  46,  ed.  Steph.)  This  last  opinion 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  common  among  the 
ancients,  and  in  subsequent  times  a  stone,  called 
dydKourros  virpa  (triste  saxum),  was  shown  near 
the  well  Callichoros  at  Eleusis,  on  which  the  god- 
dess, overwhelmed  with  grief  and  fatigue,  was  be- 
lieved to  have  rested  on  her  arrival  in  Attica. 
(ApoUod.  BibUoth.  I  5  ;  Ovid.  Fast,  iv.  502,  &c.) 
Around  the  well  Callichoros,  the  Eleusinian  women 
were  said  to  have  first  performed  their  choras,  and 
to  have  sung  hymns  to  the  goddess.  (Paus.  i.  38. 
§  6.)  All  the  accounts  and  allusions  in  ancient 
writers  seem  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the 
legends  concerning  the  introdt&ction  of  the  Eleu- 
sinia  are  descriptions  of  a  period  when  the  inhabit' 
ants  of  Attica  were  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
benefits  of  agriculture,  and  of  a  r^ularly  consti- 
tuted form  of  society.  (Cic.  De  Leg,  iL  14,  ni 
Verr,y,  14.) 

In  the  reign  of  Erechtheus  a  war  is  said  to  have 
broken  out  between  the  Athenians  and  Eleusinians 
(Hermann,  PoUt.  Antiq,  of  Greeeey  §  91.  note  9), 
and  when  the  latter  were  defeated,  they  acknow- 
ledged the  supremacy  of  Athens  in  every  thing  ex- 
cept the  TcAcToU,  which  they  wished  to  conduct 
and  regulate  for  themselves.  (Thucyd.  ii.  15  ; 
Paus.  L  38.  §  3.)  Thus  the  superintendence  re- 
mained with  the  descendants  of  Eumolpus  [Eu- 
MOiiriDAB],  the  daughters  of  the  Eleusinian  king 
Celeus,  and  a  third  class  of  priests,  the  Kerycea, 
who  seem  likewise  to  have  been  connected  with 
the  fiunily  of  Eumolpus,  though  they  themselves 
traced  their  origin  to  Hermes  and  Ag^anraa. 
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At  the  time  when  the  local  goyeraments  of  the 
MTeral  townships  of  Attica  were  concentrated  at 
Athens,  the  capital  became  also  the  centre  of  reli- 
gion, and  seyeral  deities  who  had  hitherto  only  en- 
joyed a  local  worship,  were  now  raised  to  the  rank 
of  national  gods.  This  seems  also  to  hare  been 
the  case  with  the  Elensinian  goddess,  for  in  the 
reign  of  Thesens  we  find  mention  of  a  temple  at 
Athens,  called  Eleusinion  (Thucyd.  ii.  17),  pro- 
bably the  new  and  national  sanctuary  of  Demeter. 
Her  priests  and  priestesses  now  became  natundly 
attached  to  the  national  temple  of  the  capital, 
though  her  original  place  of  worship  at  Eleusis, 
with  which  so  many  sacred  associations  were  con- 
nected, still  retamed  its  importance  and  its  special 
share  in  the  celebration  of  the  national  solemnities ; 
and  though,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  the  great 
Eleusinian  festiTal  was  commenced  at  Athens,  yet 
a  nnmerons  procession  always  went,  on  a  certain 
day,  to  Eleusis :  it  was  here  that  the  most  solemn 
part  of  the  sacred  rites  was  performed. 

We  most  distinguish  between  the  greater  Eleu- 
sinia  which  were  celebrated  at  Athens  and  Eleusis, 
and  the  lesser  which  were  held  at  Agrae  on  the 
Ilissns.  (Steph.  Bys.  s.  v.  "Aypeu)  From  the  tra- 
dition respecting  the  institution  of  the  lesser  Eleu- 
sinia,  it  seems  to  be  dear,  that  the  initiation  into 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries  was  originally  confined  to 
Atticans  only  ;  for  it  is  said  that  Heracles,  before 
descending  into  the  lower  world,  wished  to  be  ini- 
tiated, but  as  the  law  did  not  admit  strangers,  the 
lesser  Elensinia  were  instituted  in  order  to  evade 
the  law,  and  not  to  diiappoint  the  great  benefiictor 
of  Attica.  (Schol.  ad  ArukjA  Plui,  846.)  Other 
legends  concerning  the  initiation  of  Heracles  do 
not  mention  the  lesser  Elensinia,  but  merely  state 
that  he  was  adopted  into  the  family  of  one  Pylius, 
in  order  to  become  lawfully  intitled  to  the  initia- 
tion. But  both  traditions  in  reality  express  the 
same  thing,  if  we  suppose  that  the  initiation  of 
Heracles  was  only  the  first  stage  in  the  real  ini- 
tiation ;  for  the  lesser  Elensinia  were  in  reality 
only  a  preparation  (vpoKdBapffiSf  or  vpodyvtwria) 
for  the  real  mysteries.  (Schol.  cm/  ArislofA.  I.  e.) 
After  the  time  when  the  lesser  Elensinia  are  said 
to  have  been  instituted,  we  no  longer  hear  of  the 
exclusion  of  any  one  from  the  mysteries,  except 
barbarians;  and  Herodotus  (viii.  65)  expressly 
states,  that  any  Greek  who  wished  it,  might  be 
initiated.  The  lesser  Elensinia  were  held  every 
year  in  the  month  of  Anthesterion  (Plut  Demetr. 
26),  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  in  honour  of 
Persephone  alone.  Those  who  were  initi<ited  in 
them  bore  the  name  of  mystae  (ftti<rrai,  Suidas, «.  r. 
'Ew6^wrris\  and  had  to  wait  at  least  another  year 
before  they  could  be  admitted  to  the  great  mys- 
teries. The  principal  rites  of  this  first  stige  of 
initiation  consisted  in  the  sacrifice  of  a  sow,  which 
the  mystae  seem  to  have  first  washed  in  the  Can- 
tharus  (Aristoph.  Acham.  703,  with  the  Schol. 
720,  and  Pax^  368  ;  Varro,  De  Re  Rust.  ii.  4  ; 
Plut  Pkvc.  28),  and  m  the  purification  by  a  priest, 
who  bore  the  name  of  Hydnmos.  (Hesych.  ».  v, 
*TBpay6t  •  Polyaen.  v.  17.)  The  mystae  had  also 
to  take  an  oath  of  secrecy,  which  was  administered 
to  them  by  the  mystagogus,  also  called  /«po^c£Kn;j 
or  »/M^Tiyj:  they  received  some  kind  of  pre- 
paratory instruction,  which  enabled  them  after- 
wards to  understand  the  mysteries  which  were 
revealed  to  them  in  the  great  Eleusinia  ;  they  were 
not  admitted  into  the  sanctuary  of  Demeter,  but 
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remained  during  the  solemnities  in  the  vestibule. 
(Seneca,  Quaest,  Nat,  vil  31.) 

The  great  mysteries  were  celebrated  every  year 
in  the  month  of  Boedromion  during  nine  days, 
from  the  15th  to  the  23d  (Plat  Demdr,  26 ; 
Meursius,  Eleusin.  c  21),  both  at  Athens  and 
Eleusis.  The  initiated  were  called  itrinrai  or 
H^vpoi.  (Suidas,  «.  v.)  On  the  first  day,  those 
who  had  been  initiated  in  the  lesser  Eleusinia, 
assembled  at  Athens,  whence  its  name  was 
ityupfUf  (Hesych. «.  v.) ;  but  strangers  who  wished 
to  witness  the  celebration  of  these  national  so- 
lemnities likewise  risited  Athens  in  great  numben 
at  this  season,  and  we  find  it  expressly  stated 
that  Athens  was  crowded  with  visitors  on  the 
occasion.  (Maxim.  Tyi.  Disteri,  33.  iub  JSn, ; 
Philostrat  Kit  Apoll,  iv.  6.)  On  the  second  day 
the  mystae  went  in  solemn  procession  to  the  8e»> 
coast,  where  they  underwent  a  purification.  Hence 
the  day  was  called  'AAoSc  fiwrrat^  probably  the 
conventional  phrase  by  which  the  mystae  were  in- 
vited to  assemble  for  the  purpose.  (Hesych.  t.  v. ; 
Polyaen.  iil  11.)  Suidas  (s.  o.  'Pcirof:  compare 
Pans,  i  38.  §  2.)  mentions  two  rivulets,  called 
^ctro(,  as  the  place  to  which  the  mystae  went  in 
order  to  be  purified.  Of  the  third  day  scarcely 
anything  is  known  with  certainty  ;  we  onlv  learn 
from  Clemens  of  Alexandria  {ProinpL  p.  18,  ed. 
Potter)  that  it  was  a  day  of  fosting,  and  that  in 
the  evening  a  fi-ugal  meal  was  taken,  which  con- 
sisted of  cakes  made  of  sesame  and  honey. 
Whether  sacrifices  were  oflfiered  on  this  day,  at 
Meursius  supposes,  u  uncertain  ;  but  that  which 
he  assigns  to  it  consisted  of  two  kinds  of  sea-fish 
(rplykri  and  /tcuWr,  Athen.  viL  p.  325),  and  of 
cakes  of  barley  grown  in  the  Rharian  plain.  (Pana. 
L  38.  §  6.)  It  may  be,  however,  that  this  sacri- 
fice belonged  to  the  fourth  day,  on  which  also  the 
KoXdBos  Kd0o9os  seems  to  have  taken  place.  Thia 
was  a  procession  vrith  a  basket  containing  pome- 
granates and  poppy-seeds  ;  it  was  carried  on  a 
waggon  drawn  by  oxen,  and  women  followed  with 
small  mystic  cases  in  their  hands.  (Callim.  Hymn, 
in  Cer,\  Virg.  Gcorg.  i.  166  ;  Meursius,  L  e.  c.  25.) 
On  the  fifth  day,  which  appears  to  have  been 
called  the  torch  day  (^  rw  Kofariimv  iifi4pa\  the 
mystae,  led  by  the  IkfJiovxos,  went  in  the  evening 
with  torches  to  the  temple  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis, 
where  they  seem  to  have  remained  during  the 
following  night  This  rite  was  probably  a  symboli- 
cal representation  of  Demeter  wandering  about 
in  search  of  Persephone.  The  sixth  day,  called 
lakchoe  (Hesych.  «.  v.  "Iokxov^  wns  the  most 
solemn  of  all.  The  statue  of  lakchos,  son  o( 
Demeter,  adorned  with  a  garland  of  myrtle  and 
bearing  a  torch  in  his  hand,  was  carried  along  the 
sacred  road  (Plut  Alcib.  34  ;  Etymol.  Magn.,  and 
Suidas,  9.  V,  'UfA  '096s)  amidst  joyous  shouts 
(laKx^ifit')  and  songs,  from  the  Cerameicus  to 
Eleusis.  (Aristoph.  Ran.  315,  &c  ;  Pint  Pho- 
don^  28,  and  Valcken.  ad  Herod,  viii.  65.) 
This  solemn  procession  was  accompanied  by  great 
numbers  of  followers  and  spectators,  and  the 
story  related  by  Herodotus  is  founded  on  the 
supposition  that  30,000  persons  walking  alon^ 
the  sacred  road  on  this  occasion  was  nothing 
uncommon.  During  the  night  from  the  sixth  to 
the  seventh  day  the  mystae  remained  at  Eleu- 
sis, and  were  initiated  into  the  last  mysteries 
{itrowrtia).  Those  who  were  neither  iiriiwrm 
nor  fivartu  wers  sent  away  by  m  hemUL    Th« 
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mjvtae  now  repeated  the  oath  of  lecrety  which 
had  been  administered  to  them  at  the  letser  Elea- 
■inia,  underwent  a  new  pnrification,  and  then  they 
were  led  by  the  mystagogus  in  the  darkness  of 
night  into  the  lighted  interior  of  the  aanctuary 
(^awcryaryfa),  and  were  allowed  to  see  (airro^la) 
what  none  except  the  epoptae  ever  beheld.  The 
awful  and  horrible  manner  in  which  the  initia- 
tion is  described  by  later,  especially  Christian 
writers,  seons  partly  to  proceed  from  their  igno- 
rance of  its  real  character,  partly  from  their  horror 
and  aversion  to  these  pagan  rites.  The  more 
ancient  writers  always  abstained  from  entering 
upon  any  description  of  the  subject.  Each  in- 
dividual, after  luB  initiation,  is  said  to  have  been 
dismissed  by  the  words  K6y^  6fi.ird^  (Hesych.  s.  v.), 
in  order  to  make  room  for  other  mystae. 

On  the  seventh  day  the  initiated  returned  to 
Athens  amid  various  kinds  of  raillery  and  jests, 
especially  at  the  bridge  over  the  Cephisus,  where 
they  sat  down  to  rest,  an4  poured  forth  their  ridi- 
cule on  those  who  possed  by.  Hence  the  words 
y9^pl(9iw  and  y*^vpifffi6s  (Strabo,  iz.  p.  395; 
Suidas,  s.  v,  T€^vpi(uy :  Hesych.  s.  «.  rc^vpurreJ: 
Aelian,  Hi$L  AnimaL  iv.  43  ;  MuHer,  HisL  of  the 
Lit.  of  Greece^  p.  132).  These  CK^fifuiTa  seem, 
like  the  procession  with  torches  to  Elcusis,  to  have 
been  dnmatical  and  symholical  representations  of 
the  jests  by  which,  according  to  the  ancient  legend, 
lambe  or  Baubo  had  dispelled  the  grief  of  the  god- 
dess and  made  her  smUc.  We  may  here  observe, 
that  probably  the  whole  history  of  Dcmeter  and 
Persephone  was  in  some  way  or  other  symbolically 
represented  at  the  Eleusinia.  Hence  Clemens  of 
AiexBndnA  (Protrept,  p.  12,  ed.  Potter)  calls  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries  a  "  mystical  drama."*  (See 
MUller,  Hisi.  of  the  LU,  of  Greece,  p.  287,  &c.) 
The  eighth  day,  called  *Evi8a^pia,  was  a  kind  of 
additional  day  for  those  who  by  some  accident  had 
come  too  late,  or  had  been  prevented  from  being 
initiated  on  the  sixth  day.  It  wob  said  to  have 
been  added  to  the  original  number  of  days,  when 
Asclepins,  coming  over  from  Epidaurus  to  be  in- 
itiated, arrived  too  late,  and  the  Athenians,  not  to 
disappoint  the  god,  added  an  eighth  day.  (Philostr. 
ViL  ApoH  iv.  6  ;  Pans,  il  26.  §  7.)  The  ninth 
and  last  day  bore  the  name  of  irAi|fu)x<{ai  (Pollux, 
X.  74 ;  Athen.  xi.  p.  496),  from  a  peculiar  kind 
of  vessel  called  vAtiftox^ilt  which  is  described  as  a 
small  kind  of  KirvXos.  Two  of  these  vessels  were 
on  this  day  fiUed  with  water  or  wine,  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  one  thrown  to  the  east,  and  those  of 
the  other  to  the  west,  while  those  who  performed 
this  rite  uttered  some  mystical  words. 

Besides  the  various  rites  and  ceremonies  described 
above,  several  others  are  mentioned,  but  it  is  not 
known  to  which  day  they  belonged.  Among  them 
we  shall  mention  only  the  Eleusinian  games  and 
contests,  which  Meursius  assigns  to  the  seventh 
day.  They  are  mentioned  by  Oellius  (xv.  20),  and 
are  said  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  in  Greece. 
The  prize  of  the  victors  consisted  in  ears  of  barley. 
(Schol  ad  Find.  OL  ix.  150.)  It  was  considered 
as  one  of  the  greatest  profanations  of  the  Eleusinia, 
if  during  their  celebration  an  An/tos  came  as  a  sup- 

Eliant  to  the  temple  (the  Eleusinion),  and  placed 
is  olive  branch  (fifcnipio)  in  it  (Andoc.  /)eil/y«^. 
p.  54) ;  and  whoever  d^d  so  might  be  put  to  death 
without  any  trial,  or  had  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  thou- 
■uid  drachmae.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  at 
9ther  festivals,  as  well  as  the  Eleusinia,  ik"  man. 
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while  celebiEting  the  CBttival,  eoiild  be  seiied  or 
arrested  for  any  offence.  (DemoitL  e.  Mid.  p.  571.) 
Lycuzgus  made  it  a  law  that  aa^  woman  nsing  • 
carriage  in  the  procession  to  Elensis  should  be  fined 
one  thousand  drachmae.  (Plut  De  CStp,  Dw,  iz. 
p.  348  ;  Aelian,  K.  H.  xiil  24.)  The  custom 
against  which  this  Uw  was  directed  seems  to  have 
Iwen  very  common  before.  (Demosth.  &  Mid, 
p.  565.) 

The  Eleusinian  mysteries  long  survived  the  in- 
dependence of  Greece.  Attempts  to  suppress  them 
were  made  by  the  emperor  Valentinuui,  but  he 
met  with  strong  opposition,  and  they  seem  to  have 
continued  down  to  the  time  of  the  elder  Theodo- 
sius.  Respecting  the  secret  doctrines  which  were 
revealed  in  them  to  the  initiated,  nothing  certain 
is  known.  The  general  belief  of  the  andents  was 
that  they  opened  to  man  a  comforting  prospect  of 
a  future  state.  (Pind.  Thrm,  p.  8.  ed.  Bockh.) 
But  this  feature  does  not  seem  to  have  been  origi- 
nally connected  with  these  mysteries,  and  was  pro- 
bably added  to  them  at  the  period  which  followed 
the  opening  of  a  regular  intercourse  between  Greece 
and  Egypt,  when  some  of  the  specuhuive  doctrines 
of  the  latter  country,  and  of  the  East,  may  have 
been  introduced  into  the  mysteries,  and  hidlowed 
by  the  names  of  the  venerable  bards  of  the  mytlii- 
cal  age.  This  supposition  would  also  account,  in 
some  measure,  for  the  legend  of  their  introduction 
from  Egypt  In  modem  times  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  mysteriM 
revealed  to  the  initiated,  but  the  results  have  beea 
as  various  and  as  fonciful  as  might  be  expected. 
The  most  sober  and  probable  view  is  that,  ac- 
cording to  which,  **  they  were  the  remains  of  a 
worship  which  preceded  the  rise  of  the  Hellenis 
mythology  and  its  attendant  rites,  grounded  on  a 
view  of  nature,  less  fonciful,  mofe  earnest,  and 
better  fitted  to  awaken  both  philosophical  thoughl 
and  religious  feeling.**  ( Thirl  wall, /Tut.  (j^Crresos, 
ii.  p.  140,  &c.)  Respecting  the  Attic  Eleusinia 
see  Meursius,  JEleunma,  Lugd.  Bat  1619;  Si 
Croix,  Reeherches  Hist,  et  CriHq.  sw  let  M^ire, 
du  Paganitme  (a  second  edition  was  published  ir 
1817,  by  Sylvestre  de  Sacy,  in  2  vols.  Paris) 
Ouwaioff,£M(n  tmr  lea  Mystere*  d^EleuaiSj  3dedi 
tion,  Paris,  1816;  Wachsmuth,  HelL  Alter,  vol.  ii 
p.  575,  &c  2d  edit  p.  249,  &c. ;  Creuzer,  Symbol 
u.  MyihoL  iv.  pi  534,  && ;  Nitzsch,  Ds  ElmtiM 
Aattbee,  Kiel,  1842. 

Eleusinia  were  also  celebrated  in  other  parts  of 
Greece.  At  Ephesus  they  had  been  introduced 
from  Athens.  (Strabo,  xiv.  p.  633.)  In  Laoonia 
they  were,  as  fi&r  as  we  know,  only  celebrated  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  town  of  Helos,  whs 
on  certain  days,  carried  a  wooden  statue  of  Per- 
sephone to  the  Eleusinion,  in  the  heights  of  Tay- 
getus.  (Paus.  iii.  20.  §  5,  &c.)  Crete  had  likewise 
Its  Eleusinia.     (See  Meurs.  EIcmm.  c.  33.)   [L.  S.] 

ELEUTHE'RIA  (iXtvedpta),  the  feast  of 
liberty,  a  festival  which  the  Greeks,  afWr  the 
battle  of  Plataeae  (479,  B.  c),  instituted  in  honour 
of  Zeus  Eleutherios  (the  deliverer).  It  was  in- 
tended not  merely  to  be  a  token  of  their  gratitude 
to  the  god  to  whom  they  believed  themselves  to  be 
indebted  for  their  victory  over  the  barbarians,  but 
also  as  a  bond  of  union  among  themselves  ;  for,  in 
an  assembly  of  all  the  Greeks,  Aristides  carried  a 
decree  that  delegates  ('rp6€ou?un  jcol  ^fwpol)  from 
all  the  Greek  states  should  assemble  every  year  at 
Plataeae  for  the  celebration  of  the  Eleutheria.  The 
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town  itself  was  at  the  same  time  declared  sacred 
and  inTioIable,  as  loqg  as  its  citizens  offered  the  an- 
nual sacrifioes  which  were  then  instituted  on  behalf 
of  Greece.  Every  fifth  year  these  solemnities  were 
celebrated  with  contests  (Ay^r  rHv  'EAcutfc^cvr) 
in  which  the  victors  were  rewarded  with  chaplete 
(kyiuf  yvfu^uths  oTc^oyiTiys,  Strab.  ix.  p.  412). 
The  annual  solenmity  at  Plataeae,  which  c<m- 
tinned  to  be  observed  down  to  the  time  of  Plutarch 
(^rMtii^.  19, 21 ;  Paus.  ix.  2.  §  4), wasas  follows:— 
On  the  ttxteenth  of  the  month  of  Maimacterion,  a 
procession,  led  by  a  trumpeter,  who  blew  the  signal 
for  battle,  marched  at  daybreak  through  the  middle 
of  the  town.  It  was  followed  by  waggons  loaded 
with  myrtle  boughs  and  chalets,  by  a  bUick  bull, 
and  by  firee  youths  who  carried  the  vessels  con- 
taining the  libataotts  for  the  dead.  No  slave  was 
permitted  to  minister  on  this  occasion.  At  the  end 
of  this  procession  followed  the  archon  of  Plataeae, 
who  was  not  allowed  at  any  other  time,  during  his 
office,  to  touch  a  weapon,  or  to  wear  any  other  but 
white  garments,  now  wearing  a  purple  tunic,  and 
with  a  sword  in  his  hand,  and  also  bearing  an  urn, 
kept  for  this  solemni^  in  the  public  archive  {ypc^ 
luiipvAdKiop),  When  the  procession  came  to  the 
place  where  the  Greeks,  who  had  fallen  at  Pla- 
taeae, w«re  buried,  the  archon  first  washed  and 
anointed  the  tombstones,  and  then  led  the  bull  to 
a  pyre  and  sacrificed  it,  praying  to  Zeus  and  Her- 
mes Chthonios,  and  inviting  the  brave  men  who 
had  fioUen  in  the  defence  of  their  country,  to  take 
part  in  the  banquet  prepared  for  thenu  This  ac- 
oount  of  Plutarch  (Arigtid.  19  and  21)  agrees  with 
that  of  Thucydides  (iii.  58).  The  latter,  however, 
expressly  states  that  dresses  fonned  a  port  of  the 
ofierings,  which  were  probably  consumed  on  the 
pyre  with  the  victim.  This  part  of  the  ceremony 
seems  to  have  no  longer  existed  in  the  days  of  Plu- 
tarch, who  does  not  mention  it,  and  if  so,  the  Pl»- 
taeans  had  probably  been  compelled  by  poverty  to 
drop  it  (See  ThirlwalPs  Hi$t.  o/Grteoe,  it  p.  353, 
&c  ;  Bockh,  Expl,  Find,  p.  208,  and  ad  Corp. 
ItuaripL  i.  p.  904.) 

Eleutheria  was  also  the  name  of  a  festival  cele- 
brated in  Samos,  in  honour  of  Eros.  (A then.  xiii. 
p.  562.)  [L.  S.] 

ELLIME'NION      (iX?ufiiytw),       [Pbntk- 

CO«T«.] 

ELLCTIA  or  HELLOTIA  (iXXtirta  or  ik- 
X<^ta),  a  festival  with  a  torch  race  celebrated  at 
Corinth  in  honour  of  Athena  as  a  goddess  of  fire. 
(Schol.  Piad.  OL  xiii.  56  ;  Athen.  xv.  p.  678  ; 
EtymoL  s.  e.  'EXKotris). 

A  festival  of  the  same  name  was  celcbmted  in 
Crete,  in  honour  of  Europe.  The  word  lAAwrfs, 
fitnn  which  the  festival  derived  its  name,  was, 
according  to  Seleucus  (ap.  Athen.  U  e.),  a  myrtle 
garland  twenty  yards  in  circumference,  which 
was  carried  about  in  the  procession  at  the  festival 
of  the  Ellotia.  (Compare  Hesych.  and  Etymol. 
Magn.  s.  e. 'EAAwrfo.)  [L.S.] 

ELLY'CHNIUM  [Luckrna.] 

EMANCIPA'TIO  was  an  act  by  which  the 
patria  potestas  was  dissolved  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
parent,  and  it  was  so  called  because  it  was  in  the 
form  of  a  sale  (m<meipatio).  By  the  Twelve 
Tables  it  was  necessary  that  a  son  should  be  sold 
three  times  in  order  to  be  released  from  the  paternal 
power,  or  to  be  suijwis.  In  the  case  of  daughters 
and  grandchildren,  one  sale  was  sufficient  The 
fiuber  tiansfened  the  son  by  the  form  of  a  sale  to 
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another  person  who  mannmifcted  him,  upon  which 
he  rotumed  into  the  power  of  the  father.  This 
was  repeated,  and  with  the  like  result  After  a 
third  ttle,  the  paternal  power  was  extinguished, 
but  the  son  was  resold  to  the  parent,  who  then 
manumitted  him,  and  so  acquired  the  rights  of 
a  patron  over  bis  emancipated  son,  which  would 
otnerwise  have  belonged  to  the  purohaser  who  gave 
him  his  final  manumission. 

The  following  view  of  emancipatio  is  given  by  a 
German  writer:  — "  The  patria  potestas  could  not 
be  dissolved  immediatdy  by  manumissio,  becaose 
the  patria  potestas  must  be  viewed  as  an  imperium, 
and  not  as  a  right  of  property  like  the  power  of  a 
master  over  his  slave.  Now  it  was  a  fundamental 
principle  that  the  patria  potestas  was  extinguished 
by  exeroising  once  or  thrice  (as  the  case  might  be) 
the  right  which  the  pater  £unilias  possessed  of  sell- 
ing  or  rather  pledging  his  child.  Conformably  to 
Hub  fundamental  principle,  the  lekaae  of  a  child 
from  the  patria  potestas  was  clothed  with  the  form 
of  a  mancipatio,  effected  once  or  three  times.  The 
patria  potestas  was  indeed  thus  dissolved,  though 
the  chUd  was  not  yet  free,  but  came  into  the  con* 
dition  of  a  nexus.  Consequently  a  manumissio  was 
necessarily  connected  with  the  mancipatio,  in  order 
that  the  proper  object  of  the  emancipatio  might  be 
attained.  This  manumissio  must  take  place  once 
or  thrice,  according  to  circumstances.  In  the  case 
when  the  manumissio  was  not  followed  by  a  return 
into  the  patria  potestas,  the  manumissio  was  at- 
tended with  important  consequences  to  the  roanu- 
missor,  which  consequences  ought  to  apply  to  the 
emancipating  party.  Accordingly,  it  was  necessary 
to  provide  that  the  decisive  manumission  should  be 
made  by  the  emancipating  party ;  and  for  that 
reason  a  romancipatio,  which  preceded  the  final 
manumissio,  was  a  part  of  the  form  of  emancipatio.** 
(Unterholmer,  ^Sn^se4r^,  vol.  iL  p.  139 ;  Voitdm 
/ormen  der  Manumisno  per  Vindictam  und  der 
Emancipatio.) 

The  legal  effect  of  emancipation  was  to  make 
the  emancipated  person  become  sui  juris :  and  all 
the  previously  existing  relations  of  agnatio  between 
the  parentis  familia  and  the  emancipated  child 
ceased  at  once.  But  a  reUtion  analogous  to  that  of 
patron  and  freedman  was  formed  between  the  per- 
son who  gave  the  final  emancipation  and  the  child, 
so  that  if  the  child  died  without  children  or  legal 
heirs,  or  if  he  required  a  tutor  or  curator,  the  rights 
which  would  have  belonged  to  the  fiither,  if  he  had 
not  emancipated  the  child,  were  secured  to  him  as 
a  kmd  of  patronal  right,  in  case  he  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  secure  to  himself  the  final  manumis- 
sion of  the  child.  Accordingly,  the  father  would 
always  stipulate  for  a  remancipatio  from  the  pur- 
chaser :  this  stipulation  was  the  pactum  fiducioe. 

The  emancipated  child  could  not  take  any  part 
of  his  parentis  property  as  heres,  in  case  the  parent 
died  intestate.  This  rigor  of  the  civil  law  (jum 
iniqttitateg^  Gains,  iii.  25)  was  modified  by  the 
pnietor*s  edict,  which  placed  emancipated  children, 
and  those  who  were  in  the  parentis  power  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  on  the  same  footmg  as  to  suc- 
ceeding to  the  intestate  parentis  property. 

The  emperor  Anastasius  introduced  die  practice 
of  effecting  emancipation  by  an  imperial  rescript, 
when  the  parties  were  not  present  {Cod.  8.  tit  49. 
8.  5.)  Justinian  enacted  that  emancipation  could 
be  effected  before  a  magistrate.  But  he  still  al- 
lowed,  what  was  probably  the  old  law,  a  hthet  to 
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emancipate  a  grandaon,  withoat  emancipating  the 
■on,  ana  to  emancipate  the  son  withoat  emancipating 
the  grandaon,  at  to  emancipate  them  alL  Justinian 
also  (Nov.  89.  c.  11)  dM  not  allow  a  parent  to 
emancipate  a  child  against  his  will,  though  it  seems 
that  this  might  be  done  by  the  old  law,  and  that 
the  parent  might  so  destroy  all  the  Bon*8  rights  of 
agnation.  But  a  man  might  emancipate  an  adopted 
child  against  the  will  of  the  child  (Inst  1.  tit  11. 
•.  3).  As  a  general  rule  the  fiither  could  not  be 
compelled  to  emancipate  a  child  ;  but  there  were 
some  cases  in  which  he  might  be  compelled. 

The  emperor  Anastasius  allowed  an  emancipated 
child  (under  certain  restrictions)  to  succeed  to  the 
property  of  an  intestate  brother  or  sister,  which 
the  praetor  had  not  allowed  ;  and  Justinian  put  an 
emancipated  child  in  all  respects  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  one  not  ennmcipated,  with  respect  to  such 
■accession. 

An  emancipatio  effected  a  capitis  diminutio 
minima,  in  conseqaenoe  of  the  servile  character  (ser- 
mUt  oauta)  into  which  the  child  was  brought  by 
such  act  (Gaius,  i.  1 32,  &c. ;  Dig.  L  tit  7;  Cod.  6. 
tit  57.  s.  15;  8.  tit  49;  ItuL  1.  tit  12;  3.  tit  5; 
Dirksen,  Uebertieht^  &c  p.  278 ;  Thibaut,  System, 
&c,  §  783,  &&,  9th  ed.)  [G.  L.] 

EMANSOR.    [Dbsbrtor.] 

EMBAS  (ifi€As),  a  shoe  worn  by  men  (Suidas, 
t.  v.),  frequently  mentioned  by  Aristophanes 
(EquiL  821,  869,  872,  Eeo.  314,  850)  and  other 
Greek  writers.  This  appears  to  have  been  the 
most  common  kind  of  shoe  worn  at  Athens  (c^ 
TcXif  twSthitteif  Pollux,  vii  85  ;  compare  Isaeua, 
de  Dieaeog.  Herfd,  94).  Pollux  (/.  c.)  Bays  that 
it  was  invented  by  the  Thiacians,  and  that  it  was 
like  the  low  eothnnras.  The  euAaa  was  also  worn 
by  the  Boeotians  (Herod.  L  195),  and  probably  in 
other  parts  of  Greece.  (Becker,  Ckankks^  vol.  ii. 
p.  372.) 

EMBATEIA  (^fttforcfa).  In  Attic  law  this 
word  (like  the  corresponding  English  one,  entry\ 
was  used  to  denote  a  formal  taking  possession  of 
real  property.  Thus,  when  a  son  entered  upon 
the  land  left  him  by  his  father,  he  was  said 
ifi€€irt6tiv,  or  /SoSl^cty  cis  rh,  warp^a,  and  there- 
upon he  became  teiaed,  or  possessed  of  his  in- 
heritance. If  any  one  disturbed  him  in  the  en- 
joyment of  this  property,  with  an  intention  to 
dispute  the  title,  ne  might  maintain  an  action  of 
ejectment,  i^o6ki^s  Mm}.  Before  entxy  he  could 
not  maintain  such  action.  *E^o6kri  is  from  ^(lA- 
X<ii^,  an  old  woni  signifjring  to  eject  The  sup- 
posed ejectment,  for  which  the  action  was  brought, 
was  a  mere  formality.  The  defendant,  afler  the 
plaintiff  *B  entry,  came  and  turned  him  off,  ^vy^f^ 
€jc  T^f  yijs.  This  proceeding  (called  i^aytoy^) 
took  place  quietly,  and  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses ;  the  defendant  then  became  a  wrong-doer, 
and  the  plaintiff  was  in  a  condition  to  tiy  the 
right 

All  this  was  a  relict  of  ancient  time^,  when  be- 
fore writs  and  pleadings  and  other  r^idar  processes 
were  invented,  parties  adopted  a  ruder  method  and 
took  the  law  into  their  own  hands.  There  was 
then  an  actual  ouster,  accompanied  often  with  vio- 
lence and  breach  of  the  peace,  for  which  the  per- 
son in  the  wrong  was  not  only  responsible  to  the 
party  injured,  but  was  also  punishable  as  a  public 
offender.  Afterwards,  in  the  course  of  civiliyuitioii, 
violent  remedies  became  useless  and  were  discon- 
tinued ;  yet  the  ceremony  of  ejecting  was  still  kept 
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up  as  a  form  of  law,  being  deemed  by  lawyen  a 
necessary  foundation  of  the  subsequent  legal  pn>> 
cess.  Thus  at  Rome,  in  the  eariier  timet,  one 
party  used  to  Bumm<m  the  other  by  the  words  **  ex 
jure  te  mannm  consertnm  vooo,^  to  go  with  him  to 
the  land  in  dispute,  and  (in  the  presence  of  the 
praetor  and  others)  turn  him  out  by  force.  After- 
wards this  was  changed  into  the  symbolical  act  of 
breaking  a  clod  of  «irth  upon  the  land,  by  which 
the  person  who  broke  intimated  that  he  claimed  a 
right  to  deal  with  the  land  as  he  pleased.  We 
may  observe  also,  that  the  Enghsh  action  of 
ejectment  in  this  respect  resembles  the  Athe- 
nian, that,  although  an  entry  by  the  plaintiff  and  an 
ouster  of  him  by  the  defendant  are  supposed  to 
have  taken  place,  and  are  considered  necessary  to 
support  the  action,  yet  both  entry  and  ouster  are 
mere  fictions  of  law. 

These  proceedings  by  entry,  ooster,  ftc,  took 
place  also  at  Athens  in  case  of  resistance  to  an  exe- 
cution ;  when  the  defendant,  refusing  to  give  up 
the  hind  or  the  chattd  adjudged,  or  to  pay  the 
damages  awarded  to  the  phuntiff,  by  the  appointed 
time,  and  thus  being  mfHifitpos,  t.  e.  the  time 
having  expired  by  which  he  was  bound  to  satisfy 
the  judgment,  the  plaintiff  proceeded  to  satisfy 
himself  by  seizure  of  the  defendant^  lands.  This 
he  certainly  might  do,  if  there  were  no  goods  to 
levy  upon  ;  though,  whether  it  was  lawfol  in  all 
cases,  does  not  appear.  The  Athenian  laws  had 
made  no  provision  for  putting  the  party,  who  suc- 
ceeded, in  possession  of  his  rights  ;  he  was  there- 
fore obliged  to  levy  execution  himself  without  the 
aid  of  a  ministerial  officer,  or  any  other  person. 
If,  in  doing  so,  he  encountered  opposition,  he  had 
no  other  remedy  than  the  ^{o^Xiff  5(«n|,  which  (if 
the  subject-matter  vras  land)  must  have  been 
grounded  upon  his  own  previous  entry.  The  action 
could  be  brought  against  any  one  who  impeded 
him  in  his  endeavour  to  get  possession,  as  well  as 
against  the  party  to  the  former  suit  The  cause  of 
Demosthenes  against  Onetor  was  this:  —  Demo- 
sthenes having  recovered  a  judgment  against  Apho- 
bus,  proceeded  to  take  his  lands  in  execution. 
Onetor  claimed  them  as  mortgagee,  and  tumt^d 
him  out  i^ivy^y),  whereupon  Demosthenes,  con- 
tending that  the  mortgage  vras  collusive  and  frau- 
dulent, brought  the  i^ovKris  8(in},  which  is  called 
iiKfi  TfAs  'OtrfiTopa,  because  the  proceeding  is  in 
reroj  and  collateral  to  another  object,  rather  than  a 
direct  controversy  between  the  parties  in  the  cause. 
The  consequence  to  the  defendant,  if  he  foiled  in 
the  action  of  ejectment,  was,  that  (besides  his  liabi- 
lity to  the  plaintiff)  he  was,  as  a  public  offender, 
condemned  to  pay  to  the  treasury  a  sum  equal  to 
the  damages,  or  to  the  value  of  the  property  re- 
covered in  the  first  action.  While  this  remained 
unpaid  (and  we  may  presume  it  could  not  be  paid 
without  also  satisfying  the  party),  he  became,  as  a 
state  debtor,  subject  to  the  disabilities  of  art^o. 
(Meier,  AU.  Proc.  pp.  372, 460, 748.)  [C.R.K.] 

E'MBATES.    [Modulus.] 

EMBLE'MA  (lfi$Ai}fia,  ffivaivfta),  an  inlaid 
ornament  The  art  of  inlayin;;  (^  t^x*^  ifimua- 
riir4,  Ath.  xi.  p.  488)  was  employed  in  producing 
beautiful  works  of  two  descriptions,  via. :  —  Ist, 
Those  which  resembled  our  marquetry,  buhl,  and 
Florentine  mosaics;  and  2dly,  those  in  which 
crusts  (oniitt(w\  exquisitely  wrought  in  relief  and 
of  precious  metals,  such  as  gold,  silver,  and  amlH>r. 
were  fastened  upon  the  surface  of  vesiels  or  other 
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plecci  of  funiituie.     Worki  of  both  cluHi,  when 
m  met^  come  under  the  bead  of  Caklatukj. 
To  prodoclioni  of  the  fonncr  doM  we  may  refer 
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my  other  ic^itet 
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uiy  coloured  woSd. 

br  the  micnion 

rfyario 
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IJus  allndei  (op.  Ck.  dt  OroL  iii.  *X\  when  he 
loinpawi  the  well-ennnecied  word*  of  m  ikilful 
orator  to  the  imall  piece)  (fcuemiie)  which  com- 

mentnl  rBiement  In  the  time  of  Plinj  tlieH  da- 
comtiona  for  the  waLlfl  of  apartmentfl  hod  become 
reij  bihimuble.  (//.  JV.  inr.  I.)  Beipecting 
tmbicmata  in  metal  work,  lee  CAflLlTt;aA  and 
CmtTSENDKTA.  It  may  here  be  added  thai 
AlhenacuA,  in  describing  two  Corinthian  vaaei  (r. 
p^  199),  diatinguifthefl  beCweea  the  emblcnu  in 
hM-relief  (TfSiTTvtii)  which  adorned  the  body 
and  Deck  of  each  Teuel,  and  the  ligure)  in  high 
relief  (ttpi^airii  TiTojwio/i^m  fia)  which  were 
placed  upon  ila  brim.  An  aniat,  whote  husineu 
it  wai  to  make  worki  oniamented  with  emblenu, 
wu  called  cmtariia.  (Plin.  H.  N.  luiii.  IZ 
t.  S£  {  Cx.  Verr.  ii.  23  i  Martial,  viii.  fil  ;  Jui. 
L  76,  T.  3S  ;  Dig.  24.  lit.  2.  a.  23.  |  I  ;  Heyne, 
^-/i,.  ^Bft.  ™l.  i.  p.  U7.)  [J.y.j 

EMISSA'RlUM(in(voM>).achanneI,  natural 
or  artificial,  bj  which  an  outlet  ii  forrncd  to  carrji 
off  anj  BUgnant  body  of  water.  (Plin.  //.  N. 
xixxa.  i.  1.21  1  Cib  ad  Fam.  I'L  IS.)  Such 
chaimeli  may  be  either  open  or  underground  ;  but 
the  moat  remarkable  worki  of  the  kind  are  of  (he 
(alter  denriplion,  ii  they  cairy 
lake*  nuToiinded  by  bill*.  In  Greece,  the  mo«C 
remaikable  eiample  ii  preiented  bj  die  lubler- 
raneoDs  channelt  which  carry  off  the  waten  of  the 
lake  Copaii  into  the  Cephisaa,  which  were  partly 
natural  and  partly  artificial.  (SLrab.  ii.  p.  4Uti  \ 
Tbiench,  E'tat  admd  de  la  Gria,  vol  iL  p.  23  ; 
Miiller,  Oraionauw,  pp.  i9,  &c.,  2nd  ed.) 

Anotber  apecimen  of  luch  worki  among  the 
Greeki  at  an  early  period  is  preacnted  by  tlie  lub. 
terraneoua  channels  constructed  by  Phaeax  at 
.^grigenlum  in  Sicily,  to  drain  the  city,  about  B.C. 
4SD  ;  wbich  were  admired  for  their  magnitudef 
although  the  woikmanthtp  was  very  rude.  (Diod. 
Sir.  li.  25.) 

Some  wotki  of  tbii  kind  are  among  the  most 
remarkable  effoita  of  Roman  ingenuity.  Kemains 
Mill  eiiit  to  show  that  the  takei  Tnisimene, 
AJbano,  Nemi,  and  Fucino,  were  all  drained  by 
neani  of  tnti$iaria,  the  lait  of  which  is  btill  nearly 
perfect,  and  open  to  inspection,  having  been  par- 
tially cleared  by  the  present  king  of  Naples. 
Julius  Caesar  ii  (aid  to  have  first  conceived  the 
ides  of  this  ttupendona  undertaking  (Suet.  Jul 
44),  which  »a»  carried  into  elfect  by  the  Empeiw 
Claudius.     (Tacit,  yl...  lii,  fi7.) 

The  fallowing  account  of  the  works,  from  ob- 
serrations  on  the  spot,  will  give  some  idea  of  their 
cxteat  and  difficultiet.  The  circumference  of  the 
lake,  inclnding  the  bays  and  proniDnloriea,  is  about 
thirty  miles  m  eitenL  The  length  of  the  emis- 
aary,  which  lies  nearly  in  a  direct  line  from  the 
lake  to  the  riier  I.iris  (QarigliaDD),  is  something 
more  than  three  miles.  The  number  of  workmen 
employed  was  30,000,  and  the  time  occupied  in 
Ike  wwk  eleven  year*.    (Suet  Ctaud,  21)  j  compere 
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Plin.  N.  K  iiivL  15.  1.24.  §11.)      For  moi« 

tain,  of  which  the  highest  [art  is  1000  feet  lUiuvs 
the  level  of  the  lake,  and  through  a  stratum  of 
rockf  formation  (caneliaii)  so  hard  that  every  nicb 
required  to  be  worked  by  the  chisel.    The  lemnin- 

a  portion  tuns  through  a  softer  soil,  not  much 
w  the  level  of  the  earth,  and  is  vaulted  with 
brick.  Perpendicular  opening*  ( ptUa)  are  sunk  at 
various  distances  into  the  tunnel,  ihrough  which 
the  excavations  were  partly  discharged  ;  and  a 
Dumber  of  lateral  shafts  (cn^ii/O,  some  of  which 
separate  themselves  into  twn  branches,  one  above 
the  other,  are  likewise  directed  into  it,  the  lowest 
at  au  elevation  of  five  foct  from  the  bolloni. 
Through  these  the  mab^als  excavated  were  also 
carried  out.  Their  object  was  to  enable  the  pro- 
digious multitude  ot  30,(KN)  men  to  cany  on  Ibdr 


opentiont  at  the  same  lime,  without  inonmmodma 
one  another.  The  immediate  moutfa  of  the  tnnnd 
is  some  distance  from  the  present  margin  of  lbs 
lake,  which  space  is  occupied  by  two  ample  reser- 
voirs, intended  to  break  the  rush  of  water  before  it 
entered  the  emissary,  connected  by  a  Tiamiw  paa- 
■       " '  ■  ■     id  the  sluir      


The. 


luthofth 


'1  itself  CO 


if  the  Dori 

nine  wide,  formed  out  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  re- 
sembling in  construction  the  works  of  the  Claudian 
aqueduct.  That  tbiDugh  which  the  waten  dis- 
charged themselves  into  the  Lirit  wa*  more  simple, 
and  IS  represented  in  the  [Mceding  woodcuL  Thi 
river  lies  in  a  ravine  between  the  arch  and  fim- 
ground,  at  a  depth  of  Gl)  feet  below,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  be  seen  in  the  cut.  The  small 
aperture  above  the  embouchure  is  one  of  the  cjni- 
culi  above  menliuned.  It  appears  that  the  acUial 
dminage  was  relinquished  soon  after  the  death  nf 
Claudius,  either  fmm  the  perversity  of  Neto,  astlio 
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wards  of  Pliny  (L  c.)  seem  to  imply,  or  by  neglect ; 
for  it  was  reopened  by  Hadrian.  (Spart  ffadr. 
22.)  F^or  furtner  information  see  Hirt,  who  gives 
a  series  of  plans  and  sections  of  the  works  con- 
nected with  the  Lacus  Fucinus  (Gebitude  d. 
Griech.  u.  Rom,  pp.  371—375,  PL  XXXI.  figs.  U 
—21).  [A.  R.] 

E'MBOLUM.    [Navts.] 

EME'RITI.    [ExBRCiTUS.] 

EMME'NI  DIKAE  (Jlfi/^riyoi  BUcu),  suits  in 
the  Athenian  courts,  which  were  not  allowed  to 
be  pending  above  a  month.  This  regulation  was 
not  introduced  till  after  the  date  of  Xenophon^s 
treatise  on  the  revenue,  in  which  it  was  proposed 
that  a  more  rapid  progress  should  be  allowed  to 
commercial  suits  (Xen.  de  VecsUg,  3),  and  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  first  established  in  the  time  of 
Philip.  (Or.  (is  Halon,  p.  79.  23.)  It  was  con- 
fined to  those  subjects  which  required  a  speedy 
decision  ;  and  of  these  the  most  important  were 
disputes  respecting  commerce  (ifiiropucal  Sikcu,  Pol- 
lux, viii.  63,  101  ;  Harpocrat  and  Suid.  b.v. 
"EftfjLtiiroi  AIkcu),  wUch  were  heard  during  the  six 
winter  months  from  Bo^'dromion  to  Munychion, 
so  that  the  merchants  might  quickly  obtain  their 
rights  and  sail  away  (Dem.  c.  Apat.  p.  900.  3)  ; 
by  which  we  are  not  to  rnidcrstand,  as  some  have 
done,  that  a  suit  could  be  protracted  through  this 
whole  time,  but  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be 
decided  within  a  month.  (Bockh,  PttU,  Boon,  of 
Athens^  p.  50,  2nd  ed.) 

All  causes  relating  to  mines  (/<rraAA<ica2  Sixai) 
were  also  Iffifirirot  Huceu  (Dem.  c.  Pantaen.  p.  966. 
1 7)  ;  the  object,  as  Bdckh  remarks  (On  the  Silver 
Mines  of  Txiuriony  PuU,  Econ,  of  Athens,  p.  667) 
being  no  doubt  that  the  mine  proprietor  might 
not  be  detained  too  long  from  his  business.  The 
same  was  the  case  with  causes  relating  to  fpoMoi 
(Pollux,  viii.  101;  Harpocrat  and  Suid. /.  c.) 
[Erani]  ;  and  Pollux  (/.  c.)  includes  in  the  list, 
suits  respecting  dowry,  which  are  omitted  by  Har- 
pocration  and  Suidas. 

EMPHRU'RI  (c/«^i;^i),  from  i^povpi^  the 
name  given  to  tho  Spartan  citizens  during  the 
period  in  which  they  were  liable  to  military  ser- 
vice. (Xen.  Rep,  Lae.  v.  7.)  This  period  lasted  to 
the  fortieth  year  from  manhood  (^*  4^f?s),  that  is 
to  say,  to  the  sixtieth  year  from  birth  ;  and  during 
this  time  a  man  could  not  go  out  of  the  country 
without  permission  from  the  authorities.  (Isocr. 
Busir,  p.  225,  where  fidxitu)s,  according  to  Miiller, 
Dor.  iii.  12.  §  1,  is  evidently  put  for  ffuppovpos.) 

EMPHYTEUSIS  (4fi4»irtwns,  literally  an 
**  in-planting  **)  is  a  perpetual  right  in  a  piece 
of  land  that  is  the  property  of  another :  the 
right  consists  in  the  legal  power  to  culti>'atc  it, 
and  treat  it  as  our  own,  on  condition  of  cultivating 
it  properly,  and  paying  a  fixed  sum  (eanont  pensio, 
reditus)  to  the  owner  {dominus)  at  fixed  times.  The 
right  is  founded  on  contract  between  the  owner 
(dominus  emphyteuseos)  and  the  lessee  (emphy- 
teuti),  and  the  land  is  called  ager  vectigalis  or 
emphyteuticarius.  It  was  long  doubted  whether 
this  was  a  contract  of  buying  and  selling,  or  of 
letting  and  hiring,  till  the  emperor  Zeno  gave  it  a 
definite  character,  and  the  distinctive  name  of  con- 
tractus emphyteuticarius. 

The  Ager  Vectigalis  is  first  distinctly  mentioned 
aliout  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  the  term  is  applied 
to  lands  which  were  leased  by  the  Roman  state, 
by  townty  by  ecclesiastical  corporations,  and  by  the 
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Vestal  virgins.  In  the  Digest  mention  only  if 
made  of  lands  of  towns  so  let,  with  a  distinction  of 
them  into  agri  vectigales  and  non  vectigales,  ac- 
cording as  the  lease  was  perpetual  or  not  ;  but  io 
either  case  the  lessee  had  a  real  action  (utiUs  m  rem 
actio)  for  the  protection  of  his  rights,  even  against 
the  owner. 

The  term  Emphyteusis  first  occurs  in  the  Digest 
The  Praedia  Emphyteutica  are  also  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Theodosian  and  Justinian  Codes,  but 
they  are  distinguished  from  the  agri  vectigales. 
Justinian,  however,  put  the  emphyteusis  and  the 
ager  vectigalis  on  the  same  footing ;  and  in  the  ease 
of  an  emphyteusis  (whether  the  lessor  was  a  com- 
munity or  an  individual),  the  law  was  declared  to 
be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  leases  of  town  pro- 
perty. This  emphyteusis  was  not  ownership:  it 
was  a  jus  in  re  only,  and  the  lessee  is  constantly 
distinguished  from  the  owner  (dominus).  Yet  the 
occupier  of  the  ager  vectigalis  and  the  emphyteuta 
had  a  juristical  possessio  ;  a  kind  of  inconsistency, 
which  is  explained  by  Savigny,  by  showing  that 
the  ager  vectigalis  was  formed  on  the^analogy  of 
the  ager  publicus,  and  though  there  were  many 
differences  between  them,  there  was  nothing  in- 
consistent in  the  notion  of  possession,  as  applied  to 
the  public  land,  being  transferred  to  the  ager  vec- 
tigalis as  a  modified  form  of  the  ager  publicus. 

Though  the  emphyteuta  had  not  the  ownership 
of  the  l^d,  he  had  an  almost  unlimited  right  to 
the  enjoyment  of  it,  unless  there  were  special 
agreements  limiting  his  right  The  fruits  belonged 
to  him  as  soon  as  they  were  separated  from  the 
soU.  (Dig.  22.  tit  1.  s.  25.  §  1.)  He  could  sell 
his  interest  in  the  land,  after  giving  notice  to  the 
owner,  who  had  the  power  of  choosing  whether  he 
would  buy  the  land  at  the  price  which  the  pur- 
chaser was  willing  to  give.  But  the  lessee  could 
not  sell  his  interest  to  a  person  who  was  unable  to 
maintain  the  property  in  good  condition.  The 
lessee  was  bound  to  pay  all  the  public  chaiges  and 
burdens  which  might  fall  on  the  land,  to  improve 
the  property,  or  at  least  not  to  deteriorate  it,  and 
to  pay  the  rent  regularly.  In  case  of  the  lessee^s 
interest  being  transferred  to  another,  a  fiftieth  part 
of  the  price,  or  of  the  value  of  the  property,  when 
the  nature  of  the  transfer  did  not  require  a  price  to 
be  fixed,  was  payable  to  the  owner  on  the  admis- 
sion of  the  new  emphyteuta,  and  which,  as  a  ^neral 
rule,  was  payable  by  him.  Under  these  limitations 
the  dominus  was  bound  to  admit  the  new  emphy- 
teuta (in  possessionem  suscipere.)  If  the  dominus 
refused  to  admit  him,  the  seller,  after  certain  fonna- 
lities,  could  transfer  all  his  right  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  dominus.  The  heredes  of  the  emphy- 
teuta were  not  liable  to  such  payment  The 
emphyteuta  could  dispose  of  his  right  by  testament : 
in  case  of  intestacy  it  devolved  on  his  heredes. 

The  origin  of  the  emphyteusis,  as  already  stated, 
was  by  contract  with  the  owner  and  by  tradition ; 
or  the  owner  might  make  an  emphyteusis  by  his 
last  wilL  It  might  also  in  certain  cases  be  founded 
on  prescription. 

The  right  of  the  emphyteuta  might  cease  in 
several  ways  ;  by  surrender  to  the  dominus,  or  by 
dying  without  heirs,  in  which  case  the  emphyteosis 
reverted  to  the  owner.  He  might  also  lose  hia 
right  by  injuring  the  property,  by  non-payment  of 
his  rent  or  the  public  burdens  to  which  the  land 
was  liable,  by  alienation  without  notice  to  th^ 
dominos,  &c.    In  such  cases  the  dominus  could 
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ttike  legal  measuFM  for  leooTering  the  poMesBion. 
(Dig.  6.  tit  3,  and  39.  tit  4  ;  Cod.  4.  tit  66  ; 
Inst  3.  tit  24  (25)  ;  Muhlenbrnch,  DoeHnaPan- 
deeUxrum  ;  Savign^,  Des  Reeht  des  BesUzea^  pu  99, 
&C.  p.  180  ;  Mackeldey,  Lekrimdi,  &c.  §  295,  &c 
I  384,  12th  ed.)  [O.  L.] 

EMPO'RIUM  (t^  4pat6ptw),  a  place  for  whole- 
■ale  trade  in  commoditieB  carried  by  sea.  The 
name  ia  sometimes  applied  to  a  sea^port  town,  but 
it  properly  signifies  only  a  particular  place  in  such 
s  town.  Thna  Amphitiyo  lays  (Plant  Ampk.  It. 
1.  4)  that  be  looked  for  a  person. 

'^Apud  MRpon'ttm,  atqne  in  macello,  in  palaestra 

atque  in  foro, 
In  medicinis,  in  tonstrinis,  apud  omnis  aedis 

lacras.** 


feKD&tXti 


4to 


(CJompare  Lit.  xxxt.  10,  zlL  27.)  The  word  is 
derived  firom  ffiwopos^  which  signifies  in  Homer  a 
person  who  sails  as  a  passenger  in  a  ship  belonging 
to  another  perKm(Oi.iL  319,  zzit.  300)  ;  but  in 
later  wiiten  it  signifies  the  merchant  who  carries 
•n  commerce  wiw  foreign  countries,  and  differs 
from  Jc<iin|Aof,  the  retail  dealer,  who  purchases  his 
goods  from  the  tyaropos  and  retails  them  in  the 
mazket-place.    (Plat  Db  Rep,  iL  p.  371.) 

At  Athens,  it  is  said  {Lett,  Stg.  p.  208)  that 
there  were  two  kinds  of  emporia,  one  for  foreigners 
and  the  other  for  natives  ({cMx^y  and  &<rrtic^y)  ; 
bat  tiiis  appears  doabtfuL  (B(>ckh,  PM,  Eeon.  of 
Atkemi,  p.  31 3,  2nd  ed.)  The  emporium  at  Athens 
was  under  the  inspection  of  certain  officers,  who 
were  elected  annually  {htifttXifrai  rod  ifiiroptou), 
[Epimslstak,  No.  3.] 

EMPTI  ET  VE'NDITI  A'CTTIO.  The  seUer 
has  an  actio  venditi,  and  the  buyer  has  an  actio 
empti,  upon  the  contract  of  sale  and  purchase.  Both 
of  them  are  actiones  directae,  and  their  object  is  to 
obtain  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  resulting 
from  the  contract     (Dig.  19.  tit  1.)       [O.  L.] 

E'MPTIO  ET  VENDI'TIO.  The  contract  of 
buying  and  selling  is  one  of  those  which  the  Ro- 
mans called  ex  consensu,  because  nothing  more  was 
required  than  the  consent  of  the  parties  to  the  con- 
tract. (Gains,  iii.  135,  &c.)  It  consists  in  the 
buyer  agreeing  to  give  a  certain  sum  of  money  to 
the  seller,  and  the  seller  agreeing  to  give  to  the 
buyer  some  certain  thing  fi)r  his  money  ;  and  the 
contract  is  complete  as  soon  as  both  parties  have 
agreed  about  the  thing  that  is  to  be  sold  and  about 
the  price.  No  writing  is  required,  unless  it  be 
part  of  the  contract  that  it  shall  not  be  complete 
till  it  is  reduced  to  writing.  (Dig.  44.  tit.  7.  s.  2; 
Inst  3.  tit  23.)  After  the  agreement  is  made,  the 
bciyer  is  bound  to  pay  his  money,  even  if  the  thing 
which  is  the  object  of  purchase  should  be  accident- 
ally destroyed  before  it  is  delivered ;  and  ihe  seller 
must  deliver  the  thing  with  all  its  intermediate  in- 
crease. The  purchaser  does  not  obtain  the  ownership 
of  the  Uiing  till  it  has  been  delivered  to  him,  and  till 
he  has  paid  the  purchase  money,  unless  the  thing  is 
sold  on  credit  (Dig.  19.  tit  1.  s.  11,  §  2.)  If  he 
does  not  pay  the  purchase  money  at  the  time  when 
it  is  due,  he  must  pay  interest  on  it  The  seller 
must  also  wanunt  a  good  title  to  the  purchase 
[EvicTio],  and  he  must  also  warrant  that  the 
thing  has  no  concealed  defects,  and  that  it  has  all 
the  good  qualities  which  he  (the  seller)  attributes 
Id  it  It  was  with  a  view  to  check  frauds  in  sales, 
and  especially  in  the  sales  of  slaves,  that  the  seller 
obliged  by  the  edict  of  the  corole  a»diles 


[Edictum]  to  inform  the  buyer  of  the  defects  of 
any  slave  offered  for  sale :  **  Qui  mancipia  vendunt, 
certi<ffes  faciant  empt(»e8  quod  morbi  vitiiqne,^  ftc. 
(Dig.  21.  tit  1.)  In  reference  to  this  part  of  the 
law,  in  addition  to  the  usual  action  arising  frxm 
the  contract,  the  buyer  had  against  the  seller,  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances,  an  actio  ex  stipulatu, 
redhibitoria,  and  quanti  minoris.  Horsce,  in  his 
Satires  (ii.  3.  286),  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
second  epistle  of  the  second  book,  alludes  to  the 
precautions  to  be  taken  by  the  buyer  and  seller 
of  a  slave.  [O.L.] 

ENCAUSTICA.    [Pic?tuiia,  No.  7.] 

ENCLE'MA  ($yit\!nt»a).    [Dike.] 

ENCTE'SIS  (lPx«n}dris),  the  right  of  possessing 
landed  property  and  bouses  {tyicrrtais  yris  km 
ohtlas)  in  a  fiireign  country,  which  was  frequently 
granted  by  one  Greek  state  to  another,  or  to  se- 
parate individuals  of  another  state.  (Dem.  Ds  Oar, 
n.  265.  7  ;  BOekh^  Carp,  InacrijpL  vol  I  p.  725.) 
ETKT^ficrra  were  such  poasessionB  in  a  foreign 
country,  and  are  opposed  by  Demosthenes  (/>s 
HaUm,  p.  87.  7)  to  rr^funxi^  possessions  in  oneli 
own  country.  (Valcken.  ad  Herod,  t.28.)  The 
term  iyirnlfutra  was  also  applied  to  the  landed 
poperty  or  houses  which  an  Athenian  possessed 
m  a  different  9^/ios  fi»m  that  to  which  he  belonged 
by  birth,  and  with  respect  to  such  property  he 
was  called  iyK9ienifi4pos :  whence  we  find  De- 
mosthenes (e,  PofyeL  p.  1208.  27)  speaking  of  oi 
Iiflft6rai  icol  ol  eyKticrrifUroL  For  the  right  of 
holding  property  in  a  3^fu»f  to  which  he  £d  not 
belong,  he  had  to  pay  such  H^fiot  a  tax,  which  is 
mentioned  in  inscriptions  under  the  name  of  iy^ 
ienrruc6¥,  (Bdckh,  PtoU.  £bo«.  o/ JtAeat,  p.  297, 
2nded.) 

ENDEIXIS  (Iy3ci{is),  properly  denotes  a  prose- 
cution instituted  against  such  persons  as  were  al- 
leged to  have  exercised  rights  or  held  offices  while 
labouring  under  a  peculiar  disqualification.  Among 
these  are  to  be  reckoned  state  debtors,  who  during 
their  liability  sate  in  court  as  dicasts,  or  took  any 
other  part  in  public  life  ;  exiles,  who  had  returned 
clandestinely  to  Athens  ;  those  that  vuited  holy 
places  after  a  conviction  for  impiety  (iirctff  ta)  ;  and 
all  such  as  having  incurred  a  partial  disfranchise- 
ment (krtfua  Kara  irp6araiiv)  presumed  to  exercise 
their  forbidden  functions  as  before  their  condemna- 
tion. Besides  these,  however,  the  same  form  of 
action  was  available  aoainst  the  chairman  of  the 
proedri  (^irnrrdnis),  who  wrongly  refused  to  take 
the  votes  of  the  people  in  the  assembly  (Plat 
Apoi.  p.  32)  ;  against  malefactors,  especially  mur- 
derers (which  Schiiiflann  thinks  was  probably  the 
course  pursued  when  the  time  for  an  apagoge  had 
been  suffered  to  elapse)  ;  traitors,  ambassadors 
accused  of  malversation  (Isocret  c  CaUim,  11)  ; 
and  persons  who  furnished  supplies  to  the  enemy 
during  war.  (Aristoph.  EqniU,  278  ;  Andoc.  j5e 
Reditu^  82.)  The  first  step  taken  by  the  prose- 
cutor was  to  lay  his  infonnation  in  writing,  also 
called  endeiaris^  before  the  proper  magistrate,  who 
might  be  the  archon  or  king  archon,  or  one  of  the 
thesmothetae,  according  to  the  subject-matter  of 
the  information  ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  malefactor 
(KoicovpTor)  being  the  accused  person,  the  Eleven 
were  the  officers  ap^died  to.  It  then  became  the 
dn^  of  the  magistrate  to  arrest,  or  hold  to  bail, 
the  person  criminated,  and  take  the  usual  steps  for 
bringing  him  to  trial.  There  is  great  obscurity  as 
to  the  result  of  condemnation  in  a  prosecution  of 
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this  kind.  Heraldtu  {Animadv.  in  Salm.  iv.  9. 
S  10)  ridicules  the  idea  that  it  was  invariably  a 
capital  paniahment  The  accuser,  if  unsuccessful, 
was  responsible  for  bringing  a  raalicioufl  chaxge 
{^tvHovi  ^k8c{|€»s  dircMvKos).  (Schomann,  De 
Com,  p.  175,  Att,  Proe,  p.  239,  &c.) 

The  endeueis,  apagoge  {hiraytcyii)  and  epheffem 
(i^yfiyriffu)  must  be  carefully  distinguished.  Pollux 
says  (viii.  49)  that  the  endtixU  was  adopted  when 
the  accused  was  absent  ;  the  apagoge  when  he  was 
present ;  and  we  know  that  the  apa^}ge  was  a 
summary  process,  in  which  the  defendant  was  al- 
lowed to  apprehend  a  culprit  caught  in  ipso  /ado 
and  lead  him  before  a  magistrate.  In  case  the 
charge  was  ill-founded,  the  complainant  ran  the 
risk  of  forfeiting  1000  drachmae.  If  he  did  not 
like  to  expose  himself  to  this  risk,  he  might  hare 
recourse  to  the  epkegesu  (^^^79}(ns),  in  which  he 
made  an  application  to  the  proper  mi^strate, 
as,  for  instance,  to  one  of  the  Eleven,  if  it  were 
a  case  of  burglary  or  robbery  attended  with  murder, 
and  conducted  him  and  his  officers  to  the  spot 
where  the  capture  was  to  be  eifected.  (Comp. 
Dem.  c  Andrtk,  p.  601.) 

The  cases  in  which  the  apagoge  and  ephegesis  were 
most  generally  allowed,  were  those  of  theft,  murder, 
ill -uaage.  of  parents,  &c.  The  punishment  in  these 
cases  was  generally  fixed  by  law ;  and  if  the 
accused  confessed,  or  was  proved  guilty,  the  magis- 
trate could  execute  the  sentence  at  once,  without 
appealing  to  any  of  the  jury-courts  ;  otherwise,  it 
was  necessary  that  the  case  should  be  referred  to  a 
higher  tribunaL  (Aesch.  c  Timarck.  c.  37  ;  Dem. 
De  Faii,  Legat,  pu  431.)  The  magistrates  who 
presided  over  the  apagoge  were  generally  the  Eleven 
(ol  MtKo^  Dem.  e,  Timocr.  p.  736 ;  Lysias,  e. 
Agorat,  c  85) ;  sometimes  the  chief  archon  (Aesch. 
e.  Timareh,  c.  64),  or  the  thesmothetae  (Dem.  c. 
Arittocr.  p.  630).  The  most  important  passage 
with  regard  to  the  apagoge  (Lysias,  c.  Agorat. 
§  85, 86)  is  unfortunately  corrupt  and  unintelligible. 
(See  Sluiter,  Lect,  Andodd.  p.  254,  &c.)  The 
complainant  was  said  diriiyeiy  r^v  hrarfwyiiv :  the 
magistrates,  when  they  allowed  it,  Taf>c8cxo*^o 
T^F  ivarywYfiif.  [J.  S.  M.] 

E'NDROMIS  (Mpofus),  a  thick  coarse  blanket, 
manufactured  in  Gaul,  and  called  ^  endromis  *^  be- 
cause those  who  had  been  exercising  in  the  stadium 
(iy  Bp6fi^)  threw  it  over  them  to  obviate  the  cf< 
fects  of  sudden  exposure  when  they  were  heated. 
Notwithstanding  its  coarse  and  shaggy  «ippeaFance, 
it  was  worn  on  other  occasions  as  a  protection  from 
the  cold  by  rich  and  fashionable  persons  at  Rome. 
(Juv.  iii.  103  ;  MarLiv.  19;  xi v.  126.)  Ladies 
also  put  on  an  endromis  of  a  finer  description  {en- 
dromidas  Tgrias^  Juv.  vi.  246),  when  they  partook, 
as  they  sometimes  did,  of  the  exercises  of  the 
palaestra.  Moreover,  boots  [Cothuknuh]  were 
called  iyBpofuHts  on  accotmt  of  the  use  of  them  in 
nmning.  (Calliin.  Hymn,  in  Dian.  16,  m  Delttm^ 
238  ;  Pollux,  iii.  1*55,  viu  93  ;  Brunck,  AnaL.  iii. 
206.)  [J.  Y.l 

ENECHYRA  (iv4xvpa).  In  private  suits  at 
Athens,  whether  tried  by  a  court  of  law,  or  before 
an  arbitrator,  whenever  judgment  was  given  against 
a  defendant,  a  <%rtain  period  wax  at  the  same  time 
fixed  (v  rrpoBtaftia),  before  the  expiration  of  which 
it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  comply  with  the  ver- 
dict In  default  of  doing  so  he  became  urcp^ficpos, 
or  ovw  the  day,  as  it  was  called,  and  the  plaintiff 
iras  privileged  to  seise  upon  {w^fooBai)  his  goods 
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and  chattels  as  a  security  or  compensation  for  non- 
compliance. (Dem.  e.  Meid.  p.  540.  21  ;  Ulpian, 
ad  he. ;  Aristoph.  Nubee,  35.)  The  property  thus 
taken  was  called  iydxvpa,  and  skves  were  gene- 
rally seized  before  anything  else.  (Athen.  xiii. 
p.  612,  c)  This  *' taking  in  execution  **  was  usu- 
ally left  to  the  party  who  gained  the  suit,  and  who, 
if  he  met  with  resistance  in  making  a  seizure,  had 
his  remedy  in  a  Stici}  i^o6\ris :  if  with  personal 
violence,  in  a  BIkii  ahcias.  (Dem.  c.  Ewrg,  p. 
1153.)  On  one  occasion,  indeed,  we  read  of  a 
public  officer  (vnjpcnif  irap&  riii  iLpxn*)  being 
taken  to  assist  in,  or  perhaps  to  be  a  witneM  o^  a 
seizure  ;  but  this  was  in  a  case  where  public  in- 
terests were  concerned,  and  consequent  upon  a  de- 
cision of  the  /SovA^  (Id.  c.  Everg.  1 149.)  The 
same  oration  gives  an  amusing  account  of  what 
Englishmen  would  consider  a  case  of  **  assault  and 
trespass,**  committed  by  some  plaintiffii  in  a  de- 
fendant's house,  though  the  amount  of  damages 
which  had  been  givoi  (^  Koert^iKri)  was,  according 
to  agreement,  lying  at  the  bank  {M  rp  rfmwifyi)^ 
and  there  awaiting  their  receipt. 

It  seems  probable,  though  we  are  not  aware  of 
it  being  expressly  so  stated,  that  goods  thus  seized 
were  publicly  sold,  and  that  the  party  from,  whom 
ther  were  t^en  could  sue  his  opponent,  perhaps  by 
a  8iin|  /3\c(^t}s,  for  any  surplus  which  might  remain 
after  all  legal  demands  were  satisfied.  No  seizure 
of  this  sort  could  take  place  during  several  of  the 
religious  festivals  of  the  Athenians,  such  as  the 
Dionysia,  the  Lenaea,  &c  They  were,  in  fiict, 
dies  mm  in  Athenian  law.  (Dem.  c  Meid.  p.  51 8 ; 
Hudtwalcker,  Diaet.  p.  1 32.)  [R.  W.] 

ENGYE  (iyy^),  bail  or  sureties,  were  in 
very  frequent  requisition,  both  in  the  private  and 
public  affitirs  of  the  Athenians.  Private  agree- 
ments, as,  for  instance,  to  abide  by  the  decision  of 
arbitrators  (Dem.  c  Apattar,  pp.  892 — 899),  or  that 
the  evidence  resulting  firom  the  application  of  tor- 
ture to  a  slave  should  be  conclusive  (Dem.  e.  Pan- 
taen.  p.  978.  11),  were  corroborated  by  the  parties 
reciprocally  giving  each  other  such  sureties ;  and 
the  same  took  place  generally  in  all  money  lending 
or  mercantile  transactions,  and  was  invariably  ne- 
cessary when  persons  undertook  to  fiirm  tolls,  taxes, 
or  other  public  property. 

In  judicial  matters  baU  or  sureties  were  provided 
upon  two  occasions  ;  first,  when  it  was  requisite 
that  it  should  be  guaranteed  that  the  accused 
should  be  forthcoming  at  the  trial  ;  and  secondly, 
when  security  was  demanded  for  the  satis&ction 
of  the  award  of  the  court.  In  the  first  case,  bail 
was  very  generally  required  when  the  accused  was 
other  than  an  Athenian  citizen,  whether  the  action 
were  public  or  private  ;  but  if  of  that  privileged - 
class,  iipon  no  other  occasion,  except  when  pro- 
ceeded against  by  way  of  Apagoge,  Endeixiz, 
Ephegesis,  or  Risangclia.  Upon  the  last-mentioned 
form  being  adopted  in  a  case  of  high  treason  bail 
was  not  accepted.  The  technical  word  for  requiring 
bail  of  an  accused  person  is  Kartyyvw^  that  for 
becoming  surety  in  such  case  ^|€77va0'0iii.  Surety 
of  the  other  kind  was  demanded  at  the  beginning 
of  a  suit  upon  two  occasions  only ;  first,  when  a 
citizen  asserted  the  freedom  of  a  person  detained 
in  .^Invery  by  another  ;  and  secondly,  when  a  liti- 
•.'Uiit,  who  had  sufforod  judgment  to  go  by  default 
ljt>forc  the  arbitrator  (StcuTiTT^f ),  had  recommenced 
his  action  within  the  given  time  (fiii  oitra  Simi), 
After  the  judgment,  security  of  this  kind  wai  v»> 
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^nantils  and  100111  other  prirals 


muu ;  and  ilate  deblon,  who  bad  been  lenUnced 
to  remain  in  prixm  till  the;  had  acquitted  thcm- 
kIih  of  their  liabilities,  were,  by  a  law  of  Timo- 
cisla  (Dera.  c.  Timocr.  op,  712— nS),  allowed  lo 
pi  at  large  if  the;  could  provide  three  luretiH 
that  the  mane;  ihould  be  pud  within  a  limited 
period.  If  the  principal  in  a  contract  maie  default 
the  lORt;  wBi  bound  to  make  it  good,  or  if  he  re- 
fused to  do  to,  might  be  attacked  b;  an  ^77^1  S'm?, 
if  luch  action  »ere  brought  wUhiti  a  twelreiaonth 
tStei  the  obligalioQ  wai  undertaken.  (Dem.  e. 
jJj»tw.pp.901,S10.)  If,  however,  a  pereonafcuicd 

lioned  &iled  to  appear  to  take  bit  trial,  hii  bail 
became  liabla  to  an;  puniabment  that  iucb  peraon 
had  inconed  by  contempt  of  coort ;  and,  coniiitcnlly 
with  this,  it  appean,  from  b  pniaage  in  Xenopbon 
{HtU.  L  7.  g  39),  that  the  law  allowed  the  bail 
•eeore  the  penon  of  the  accuied  b;  private  co 
finement  (Meier,  All.  Proe.  p.  515.)  [J.  S.  M.] 
ENaUE'SIS{*)7*Tlini)-  [Matrikoni  ' 
E'NNATA  {trrara).  [FuNUS.] 
ENOIKIOU  DIKE  (Vmulou  Sloq),  1 
brought  (lika  our  tn^toBjor  mane  profiia  al 
mcceufal  action  of  ejectment)  to  recover  the 
withheld  from  the  owner  during  the  period  of  hia 
being  kept  out  of  poaieuion.  I  f  the  propert;  ra- 
eoimd  were  not  a  home,  but  land  (in  the 
confined  Knie  of  the  word),  the  action  fc 
lentt  and  ptolita  wat  odled  tapwoo  tini.  It . 
from  the  language  of  the  gramninriani,  that  theae 
■ctuni  could  bo  brought  to  tr;  the  title  lo  the 
ealate,  la  well  u  for  ue  aboTe.mentioned  purpme. 
PerbqM  both  the  tenement  and  tbe  intermediate 
{ttofiu  might  be  recorered  by  one  juit,  but  the  pro. 
ceeding  vould  be  more  haiardouji,  because  a  &iture 
in  one  part  of  the  demand  would  involve  the  low 
of  the  whole  cause.  Thus,  the  title  of  a  party  to 
the  land  itaelf  might  have  expired,  as  for  inilance 
where  he  held  under  a  lease  for  a  term  ;  yet  he 
would  be  entitled  to  recover  certain  bygone  profiti 
from  one  who  had  dispauesscd  him.  Therefore  i1 
it  not  improbable  that  the  Ilnai  ir.  and  nap.  might 
n  practite  be  con£ned  to  those  ctaen  where  tfai 
rents  and  profits  onl;  were  the  labject  of  claim 
We  are  told  that,  if  the  defendant,  after  a  judg 
ment  in  one  of  thoie  actions,  still  refused  to  givi 
satis&ction,  an  dinrUt  ilicii  might  be  commenced 
■gainst  huu,  of  which  the  effect  was,  that  the 
plaintiff  obtained  a  right  to  indemnify  himieif  out 
of  the  whole  property  of  the  defendant  Sehomonn 
obaervei,  that  this  was  a  circuitous  proceeding, 
when  the  plaintiff  might  take  immediate  steps  to 

oinjecture,  howeveT,  that  the  o^nai  tlmi  was 
ancient  times  an  important  advantage,  when  n 
property  could  not  in  the  first  instance  be  token 
execution,  is  probabi;  not  far  from  the  truth,  and 
ii   supported    by  analogy   to  the   lavrs  of     ■'■  — 
natiant,  which,  being  (in  the  infiinc;  of  ci 
tion)  framed  b;  the  landowners  only,  bear  marks 
of  a  watchful  jealousy  of  any  encroachment  up 
their  right!.     He  remarks  also,  that  the  giving 
the  party  the  choice  between  a  milder  and  a  mi 
•tringent  remedy,  accords  with  tbe  general  tet 
and  spirit  of  the  Athenian  law*.     We  may  add, 
that  our  own  law  fiimisbcs  an  illustration  of  thia, 
vii.,  where  the  plaintiff  hat  obtained  a  judgment, 
he  hat  the  option  of  proceeding  at  once  lo  exi 
tion,  or  bringing  an   action    on   the    jndgm« 
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though  with  UB  the  latter  meatore  Is  contldeTed 

more  vexalioua,  as  it  increates  the  coati,  and  ti 
ered  leu  necessary  by  the  facility  with  which 
utiont  can  be  levied.  At  Atheni  the  iloi\im 
,  as  it  was  the  ultimale  and  mutt  eiilcaciauj 
idy,  drew  with  it  alto  more  penal  conicquences, 
a  explained  under  Embatiu.  [Meier,  Alt. 
/■rat  p.  749.)  IC.R.K.] 

ENOMO'TIA  (initiTTta).     [ExaaciTua.] 
ENSIS.     [OLAnitra,] 

E'NTASIS  (f«<wii).  The  most  aadtnt  co. 
lunins  now  eiiiting  are  remoAable  for  the  extreme 
diminution  of  the  shaft  between  its  lower  and  upper 
Etremity,  tbe  side*  of  which,  like  those  of  a  cone, 
mverge  umuediately  and  regularly  from  the  base 
I  the  neck,  to  that  theedge  forms  a  straight  tine — 
mode  of  construction  which  is  wanting  in  grace 
and  appareut  solidity.  To  correct  this,  a  swelling 
outline,  calk-d  ntafii  (Vitmv.  iii.  2,  iv.  3),  was 
given  lo  (he  shaft,  which  seems  lo  have  been  the 
first  Blep  toward*  combining  grace  and  grandeni  in 
the  Doric  column. 

The  original  form  Is  represented  by  the  figure  oa 
tbe  left  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  is  taken 
from  the  great  temjde  at  Potidonia  (Paeitiun), 
which  is  one  of  tbe  most  ancient  terapln  now  re- 
maining ;  that  on  the  right  ahowi  the  mliuii,  and 
it  from  a  building  of  rather  later  conitructioa  in 
the  tame  city.  Two  other  eximplea  of  the  same 
stylo  are  still  to  be  teen  in  Italy,  one  belonging  to 
an  ancient  temple  at  Alba  Fneineniii  (Piianesi, 
Magmi/.  Jt'  Rom.  (av,  31.  fig.  6),  and  the  other 
at  Rome,  on  the  sepulchre  of  C.  Publicins.    (Ih. 

«g.  7.) 


In  the  example  at  Paettum  the  grealeit  devia- 
tion which  the  curved  edge  of  the  column  tnakea 
from  the  itraigbt  line  of  the  cone  of  which  the 
pillar  may  be  considered  at  ■  port,  is  at  about  the 
middle  of  the  height,  bnt  it  still  keeps  within  tiie 
line  of  a  perpendicular  drawn  from  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  bate  ;  or,  in  other  wordi,  tbe  column 
ii  thickest  at  the  base :  both  these  pra|)ertiet  are 
clearly  ihown  by  the  doited  lines  in  the  woodcuL 
(Comp.  StieglitE,  ArciSoi.  d.  Baahiiat,  vol  i. 
p.  161.)  [A.R.] 
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EO'RA     [Abora.] 

EPANGEOilA  (^iro77€X/o).  If  a  citizen  of 
Athens  had  incurred  irifda^  the  privilege  of  taking 
part  or  speaking  in  the  public  assembly  was  for- 
feited [Atimia].  But  as  it  sometimes  might 
happen  that  a  person,  though  not  formall  j  declared 
Arifios^  had  committed  such  crimes  as  would,  on 
accusation,  draw  upon  him  this  punishment,  it  was 
of  course  desirable  that  such  individuals,  like  real 
&TI/AOI,  should  be  excluded  from  the  exercise  of  the 
rights  of  citizens.  Whenever,  therefore,  such  a 
person  ventured  to  speak  in  the  assembly,  any 
Athenian  citizen  had  the  right  to  come  forward  in 
the  assembly  itself  (Aeschin.  &  7\march,  p.  104), 
and  demand  of  him  to  establish  his  right  to  speak 
by  a  trial  or  examination  of  his  conduct  {HoKifiourla 
rod  /Slov),  and  this  demand,  denouncement,  or 
threat,  was  called  hrayytAia,  or  ivayytXia  8o«ct- 
Hofflas.  The  impeached  individual  was  then  com- 
pelled to  desist  from  speaking,  and  to  submit  to  a 
scrutiny  into  his  conduct  (Pollux,  viil  43 ;  Suidas, 
i.  V.  ^ira77cA/a),  and  if  he  was  convicted,  a  formal 
declaration  of  irrifda  followed. 

Some  writers  have  confotmded  the  irayytXta 
with  SoKifuurfo,  and  considered  the  two  words  as 
synonyms  ;  but  firom  the  statements  made  above, 
it  is  evident  that  the  ^Ktfuurla  u  the  actual  trial, 
while  the  hrceyy^^fi  is  only  the  threat  to  subject 
a  man  to  the  ^tetfuuria:  hence  the  expression 
4irayy4xXtiv  HoKiftcuriew.    (Schomann,  De  Comit. 
p.  232.  note  8.  transl.)  Other  writers,  such  as  Har- 
pooration  and  Suidas,  do  not  sufficiently  distinguish 
between  iirarfyOda  and  li^8«i|if :  the  latter  is  an 
accusation  against  persons  who,  though  they  had 
been   dedand  turtfioi,  nevertheless  ventured   to 
assume  the  rights  of  citizens  in  the  public  assem- 
bly ;  whereas  iirayytXla  applied  only  to  those  who 
had  not  yet  been  convicted  of  the  crime  laid  to 
their  cha^,  but  were  only  threatened  with  an  ac- 
cusation for  the  first  time.      (Meier,  AtL  Proc. 
p.  210  ;   Schumann,  De  Ckmit.  p.  232,  note  7. 
transl.)    Wachsmuth  {HeUm.  AUerUaansky  vol  ii 
p.  236,  2d  edit)  seems  to  be  inclined  to  consider 
the  pyrropucii  ypa^  to  be  connected  or  identical 
with  the  ivayyeKicL^  but  the  former,  according  to 
the  definitions  of  Photius  and  Suidas,  was  in  reality 
quite  a  different  thing,  inasmuch  as  it  was  intended 
to  prevent  orators  from  saying  or  doing  unlawful 
things  in  the  assembly  where  they  had  a  right  to 
come  forward ;  whereas  the  iirayytKia  was  a  de- 
nunciation, or  a  promise  to  prove  that  the  orator 
had  no  right  at  all  to  speak  in  the  assembly.  [L.  S.] 
EPARITI  (lir((p<Tot),the  name  of  the  standing 
army  in  Arcadia,  which  was  formed  to  preserve 
the  independence  of  the  Arcadian  towns,  when 
they  became  united  as  one  state  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Spartans  at  Leuctra.    They  were  5000  in 
cumber,  and  were  paid  by  the  state.     (Xen.  Hell, 
vii.  4.  §  34,  vii.  5.  §  3 ;  Died.  xv.  62,  67 ;  Hcsych. 
s.  V,  iTopdifTot ;   Bcjot,  in  Minu  de  I* Acad,  det 
InscHp.  xxxiL  p.  234  ;  Kellcrmann,  De  Re  MilUari 
Aroadum^  p.  44 ;  Wachsmuth,  Hellen.  AUertkumsk, 
n<].  i.  p.  283,  2d  ed.) 
EPAU'LIA.    [Matkimonium.] 
EPEUNACTAE    (^wewwcrol),    a    class    of 
citizens  at  Sparta  who  are  said  to  have  been  the 
offspring  of  slaves  and  the  widows  of  Spartan 
citizens.       Theopompus  tells  us   (Athen.   viL  p. 
271,  d)  that  in  the  Messenian  war,  in  consequence 
of  the  great  losses  which  the  Spartans  sustained, 
they  married  the  widows  of  those  who  were  slain 
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to  helots,  and  that  these  helots  were  adnutted  t« 
the  citizenship  under  the  name  of  krwrnserai, 
Diodoms  (Mai,  Em,  Vat  p.  10)  also  calls  the  par- 
tisans of  Phalanthus  ivtwaitrai.  [Parthbniab.] 
(Thirlwall,  HisL  of  Greece,  vol  I  p.  353 ;  MUUcr. 
Dor.  iii.  3.  §  5.) 

EPHEBE'UM.    [Otmnasium.] 

EPHE'BUS  {t^os\  the  name  of  an  Athenian 
youth  after  he  had  attained  the  age  of  18.  (Pollux, 
viii.  105  ;  Harpocrat  «.  v.  *Eiri8fcT€f  'Hf^o-eu). 
The  state  of  i^/rfitla  histed  for  two  yean,  till  the 
young  men  had  attained  the  age  of  20,  ^en  they 
became  men,  and  were  admitted  to  share  all  the 
rights  and  duties  of  a  citizen,  for  which  the  law 
did  not  prescribe  a  more  advanced  age.  That  the 
young  men,  when  they  became  l^iT^ot,  did  not  re- 
ceive aU  the  privileges  of  full  dtizois,  is  admitted 
on  all  hands ;  but  from  the  assertion  of  Pollux  and 
Haipocration,  who  state  that  their  munes  were  not 
entered  in  the  lexiarchic  registers  until  they  had 
completed  their  20th  year,  that  is  to  say,  until  they 
had  gone  through  the  period  of  4(piri€fla,  it  would 
seem  that  they  were  not  looked  upon  as  citizens  as 
long  as  they  were  l^^ot,  and  that  consequently 
they  enjoyed  none  of  the  privil^fos  of  full  citizens. 
But  we  have  sufficient  ground  for  believing,  that 
the  names  of  young  men  at  the  time  they  became 
li^^oi,  were  entered  as  citizens  in  the  lexiarchic 
registers,  for  Lycui^gus  (e.  Leocrat.  p.  189)  uses  the 
expressions  ^^rn€oyyiyyfff9aiaiid  tit  rh  Aji^iapx^Kdp 
ypofifutrtuiy  iyypap€<r$ai  as  synonymous.  The 
statement  of  Harpocration  and  Photius  is  therefore 
probably  nothing  but  a  fidse  inference  firom  the  fiict, 
that  young  men  before  the  completion  of  their  20th 
year  were  not  allowed  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
public  assembly ;  or  it  may  be,  that  it  arose  out  of 
the  law  which,  as  SchSmann  (De  ComiL  p-  71, 
tiansl.)  interprets  it,  prescribed  that  no  Athenian 
should  be  enrolled  in  the  lexiarchic  registers  before 
the  attainment  of  the  18th,  or  after  the  completion 
of  the  20th  year  [Docimasia.]  From  the  oration 
of  Demosthenes  against  Aphobus  (p.  814,  &c. ; 
compare  o.  Onetor,  p.  868),  we  see  that  some  of 
the  privileges  of  citizens  were  conferred  upon  young 
men  on  homing  tl<fni€ot :  Demosthenes  himself  at 
the  age  of  18,  entered  upon  his  patrimony,  and 
brought  an  action  against  his  guardians ;  one  Man- 
titheus  (Dcmosth.  c.  Boeot.  De  Dote^  p.  1009)  re- 
lates that  he  married  at  the  age  of  18  ;  and  tiiese 
fiu:ts  are  stated  in  such  a  manner  that  we  must 
infer  that  their  occurrence  had  nothinff  extra- 
ordinary, but  were  in  accordance  with  the  nsual 
custom. 

Before  a  youth  was  enrolled  among  the  ephebi, 
he  had  to  undergo  a  9oKifuurtetf  the  object  of  which 
was  partly  to  ascertain  whether  he  was  the  son  of 
Athenian  citizens,  or  adopted  by  a  citizen,  and 
partly  whether  his  body  was  sufficiently  developed 
and  strong  to  undertake  the  duties  which  now  do- 
volved  upon  him.  (Aristoph.  Vesp,  533,  with  tha 
SchoL  ;  Demosth.  c.  Onetor.  p.  868  ;  Xen.  De  Rep, 
Aih,  c  3.  §  4 ;  Plato,  CWto,  p.  51,  with  Stall- 
baum^  note  p.  174.  Eng.  transl.)  Sch5mann  (/.&) 
believes  that  this  SoKtfuurfa  only  applied  to  orphansi 
but  Aristophanes  and  Plato  mention  it  in  such  a 
general  way,  that  there  seems  to  be  no  ground  for 
such  a  supposition.  After  the  ZoKiitaMa  the  young 
men  received  in  the  assembly  a  shield  and  a  lance 
(Aristot  op.  HarpoeraL  s.  «.  AoKifuurla) ;  but 
those  whose  fathers  had  fiUloi  in  the  defence  of 
their  country,  received  a  complete  rait  of  annoiiir 
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in  tbe  thmtie.  ( Aeaehin.  e.  Ckaipk.  p.  75,  ed.  Stepb. ; 
Plato,  Memat,  p.  249,  with  Stallbavunli  note.)     It 
ceenu  to  have  been  on  this  occasion  that  the 
l^if^oi  took  an  oath  in  the  temple  of  ArtemiB 
Aglauroa  (DemottL  DeFals,  Leg,  p.  438 ;  PoUnx, 
viiL  106),  by  which  they  pledged  themseWes  never 
to  diflgiBce  their  anus  or  to  desert  their  comrades  ; 
to  fight  to  the  last  in  the  defence  of  their  oountiy, 
its  utars  and  hearths  ;  to  leave  their  country  not  in 
a  woru  but  in  a  better  state  than  they  found  it ; 
to  obey  the  magistrates  and  the  laws  ;  to  resist  all 
attempts  to  subvert  the  institutions  of  Attica,  and 
finally  to  respect  the  rel^on  of  their  forefiithers. 
This  solemnity  took  place  towards  the  close  of  the 
year  (iy  itpxouptaUus),  and  the  festive  season  bore 
the  name  of  i^fiio.     (Isaeus,  DeApoUod,  c  28 ; 
Demoflth.  e,  Leockar.  p.  1092.)     The  external  dis- 
tinction of  the  i^nfioi  consisted  in  the  yihjo^ift  and 
the  ir^curos.     (Hemsterhuis,  ad  PoUmc.  x.  164.) 
During  the  two  yean  of  the  iipirii^la,  which  may 
be  considered  as  a  kind  of  apprenticeship  in  arms, 
and  in  which  the  young  men  prepared  themselves  for 
the  higher  duties  of  lull  citizens,  they  were  gene- 
rally sent  into  the  country,  under  the  name  of 
wtfiwoXot^  to  keep  watch  in  the  towns  and  for- 
tresses, on  the  coast  and  frontier,  and  to  perform 
other  duties  which  might  be  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Attica.    (PoUux,  viii  106 ;  Photius,  a.  v. 
nepliroXof:  Phito, />0  i>^.  vL  p.  760,  c.)     [L.S.] 
'  EPHEGE'SIS  (iifyfrYVffts).    [Endkixis.] 
EPHE'SIA  (i^ata)^  a  great  panegyris  of  the 
loniaos  at  Ephesus,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
lonians  in  Asia.     It  was  held  every  year,  and  had, 
like  all  panegyreis,  a  twofold  character,  that  of  a 
bond  of  political  union  among  the  Greeks  of  the 
Ionian  race,  and  that  of  a  common  worship  of  the 
Ephesian  Artemis.     (Dionys.  Hal.  Antiq,  Rom.  iv. 
p.  229,  ed.  Sylburg ;  Strabo,  xiv.  p.  639.)     The 
Ephesia  continued  to  be  held  in  the  time  of  Thu- 
cydides  and  Strabo,  and  the  former  compares  it 
(iii   104)    to    the    ancient   panegyris  of  Deloe 
[Dxlia],  where  a  great  number  of  the  lonians 
assembled  with  their  wives  and  children.    Re- 
specting the  particulars  of  its  celebration,  we  only 
luiow  that  it  was  accompanied  with  much  mirth 
and  feasting,  and  that  mystical  sacrifices  were  of- 
fered to  the  Ephesian  goddess.  (Strabo,  L  e.)  That 
games  and  contests  formed  likewise  a  chief  part  of 
the  solemnities  is  dear  from  Hesychius  («.  v.),  who 
calls  the  Ephesia  an  iy^y  hrupayfis,    (Compare 
Pans.  vii.  2.  §  4  ;  MtUler,  Z>or.  ii  9.  §  8  ;  Bockh, 
Carp.  InseripL  iL  n.  2909.) 

From  the  manner  in  which  Thucydides  and 
Stiabo  speak  of  the  Ephesia,  it  seems  that  it  was 
only  a  panegyris  of  some  lonians,  perhaps  of  those 
who  lived  in  Ephesus  itself  and  its  vicinity. 
Thucydides  seems  to  indicate  this  by  comparing  it 
with  the  Delian  panegyris,  which  likewise  con- 
sisted only  of  the  lonians  of  the  islands  near 
Delos ;  and  Strabo,  who  calls  the  great  national 
panegyris  of  all  the  lonians  in  the  Panionium  the 
Kotp^  irtof^tyvpis  rAv  'l^tmy^  applies  to  the  Ephesia 
simply  the  name  Tcar^tyvpis,  It  may,  however, 
have  existed  ever  since  the  time  when  Ephesus  was 
the  head  of  the  Ionian  colonies  in  Asia.  [L.  S.] 
E'PHESIS  (?^<rif).  [Appellatio.] 
EPHESTRIS  {iiftttrrpis).  [Amictus.] 
ETHETAE  (^^^ai),  the  name  of  certain 
judges  at  Athena.  They  were  fifty-one  in  number, 
sek^d  from  noble  &milies  (ikpiariphiy  eupcOcWes), 
and  more  than  fifty  years  of  age.     They  formed  a 
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tribunal  of  great  antiquity,  so  much  ao,  indeedt 
that  Pollux  (viiL  125),  ascribed  their  institution  to 
Dnco ;  moreover,  if  we  can  depoid  upon  the  au« 
thority  of  Plutarch  (SoUm,  c  19),  one  of  Solon^ 
laws  (l^oyci)  speaks  of  the  courts  of  the  Ephetae 
and  Areiopagus  as  co-existent  before  the  time  of 
that  legisUitor.    Again,   we  are  tdd  by  Pollux 
{L  e.),  the  Ephetae  formerly  sat  in  one  or  other  of 
the  five  courts,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
causes  they  had  to  try.     In  historical  times,  how- 
ever, they  sat  in^^wr  only,  called  respectively  the 
court  by  the  Palladium  {rh  M  lioAAoSiy),  by  the 
Delphinium  (rh  M  AcA^iyty),  by  the  Prytaneium 
(t^  iwl  npvroycly),  and  the  court  at  Phreatto  or 
Zea  (rh  iv  ^ptarroi).    At  the  first  of  these  courts 
they  tried  cases  of  unintentional,  at  the  second,  of 
intentional  but  justifiable  homicide,  such  as  slay- 
ing another  in  self-defence,  taking  the  life  of  an 
adulterer,  killing  a  tyrant  or  a  nightly  robber. 
(Plat  Leg.  ix.  p.  874.)    At  the  Prytaneium,  by  a 
strange  custtnn,  somewhat  analogous  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  deodand,  they  passed  sentence  ap<n  the 
instrument  of  murder  when  the  perpetrator  of  the 
act  was  not  known.     In  the  court  at  Pfaieatto,  on 
the  sea-shore  at  the  Peiraeeus,  they  tried  such  per- 
sons as  were  charged  with  wilful  murder  during 
a  temporary  exile  for  unintentional  homicide.     In 
cases  of  this  sort,  a  defendant  pleaded  his  cause  on 
board  ship  (r^r  y^s  pAi  &irr^ftcFOf),  the  judges 
sitting  close  by  him  on  shore.     (Dem.  e.  Aritiocr, 
p.  644.)     Now  we  know  that  the  jurisdiction  in 
cases  of  wilful  murder  was  by  Solon^  laws  entrusted 
to  the  court  of  the  Areiopagus,  which  is  mentioned 
by  Demosthenes  {I.  e.)  in  connection  with  the  four 
courts  in  which  the  Ephetae  sat.   Moreover,  Draco, 
in  his  TJtesmiy  spoke  of  the  Epk^ae  onfy,  though 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Areiopagus  in  cases  of 
murder  is  admitted  to  have  been  of  great  antiquity. 
Hence  Mitller  (Eumemd.  §  65)  conjectures  that 
the  court  of  the  Areiopagus  was  anciently  included 
in  the  five  courts  of  the  Ephetae,  and  infers,  more- 
over, the  early  existence  of  a  senate  at  Athens, 
resembling  the  Gerousia  at  Sparta,  and  invested 
with  Uie  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  homicide.    (Thirl- 
wall.  Hid.  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  41.)     The  name  of 
Ephetae  given  to  the  memben  of  this  council  was, 
as  he  conceives,  rather  derived  firom  their  granting 
a  licence  to  avenge  blood  {ol  i^iaoi  r^  i^po^rtf 
rhy  MfniXdniy)  than  their  being  appealed  to,  or 
from  the  transfer  to  them  of  a  jurisdiction  which 
before  the  time  of  Draco  had  belonged  to  the 
kings.     (Pollux,  L  c.)     If  this  hypothesis  be  true, 
it  becomes  a  question,  why  and  when  was  this 
separation  of  the  courts  made  ?     On  this  subject 
Miiller  adds,  that  when  an  act  of  homicide  was 
not  punished  by  death  or  perpetual  banishment, 
the  perpetrator  had  to  receive  expiation.     [Exsi- 
LiuM.]     Now  the  atonement  for  blood  and  the 
purification  of  a  shedder  of  blood  came  under  the 
sacred  law  of  Athens,  the  knowledge  of  which  was 
confined  to  the  old  nobility,  even  after  they  had 
lost  their  political  power.     [Exboktax.]     Con- 
sequently the  administration  of  the  rights  of  ex- 
piation could  not  be  taken  away  from  them,  and 
none  but  an  aristocratical  court  like  that  of  the 
Ephetae  would  be  competent  to  grant  permission 
of  expiation  for  homicide,  and  to  preside  over  the 
ceremonies  connected  with  it.    Aoeordingly,  that 
court  retained  the  right  of  decision  in  actions  for 
manslaughter,  in   which  a  temporary  flight  was 
followed  by  rxpiation,  and  also  m  cases  of  jnstifi-* 
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■Ue  bonikid«,  whether  from  (he  REiiikril3^  of  the 
lattei  (oi  ngudi  the  guilt  of  the  perpetrator)  to 
kcti  of  uindental  homicide,  or  ai  requiring  a  tike 
•i|HBtJan.  (Pint.  Leg.  ii.  pp.  861,  875.)  For 
acta  of  wilful  murder,  a\  the  other  haiid,  ibe 
puDiahmenC  waa  either  death  or  iufn^fa,  and 
therefore  no  eipiation   (idf^xrit)  wai  connected 

K  that  there  could  be  no  objection  againit  their 
being  tried  bf  the  court  of  the  Areiopagu,  though 
itl  memben  did  not  of  neceuitj  belong  to  the  old 
arulocrac}-. 

Such  brieS;  are  the  rrawn*  whicli  MUller 
atlrgea  in  nippoit  of  ihit  hjpnihcaig,  and  if  lbe<r 
are  Talid  there  caa  be  little  doubt  that  the  Hpan- 
tion  alluded  to  wat  effected  when  the  Athenian 
nobilitj  loit  their  lupremacj  in  tbe  itate,  and  a 
timocraijr  or  ariilocrocy  of  wmlth  waa  gubitituted 
for  an  arittocracy  of  birth.  Thia,  aa  i(  well  known, 
happened  in  the  time  of  Solon. 

ijul!j,  wo  may  remark,  that  the  comparatively 
unimportant  and  antiquated  dutiei  of  the  Epbetae 
lufficientiy  explain  the  itatement  in  Pollux  (l  e.), 
that  their  court  gradually  loat  all  respect,  and  b 
came  at  lail  an  object  of  ridicule.  [R.  W.J 

EPHITPIUM  (iirT(K«it,  ^t«w», /ffiwiuii , 
a  nddle.  Although  the  Oreeki  occBiionolty  rode 
wiihonl  any  taddle  (M  ^iXni  Ineu,  Xenoph.  Dt 
Rt  Eqita.  viL  £),  yet  they  commonly  uaed  one, 
and  from  them  the  name,  togel}ier  with  the  thing, 
wai  boiTDwed  by  the  Romani.  (Van.  Dt  Re  Rmit. 
ii.  7  i  Cae*.  B.  O.  it.  2 ;  Hai.  EpiM.  i.  U.  43 ; 
Oellini,  T.  &)  It  hai  indeed  been  aiaerted,  that 
the  nifl  of  laddlea  waa  nnknewn  until  the  fourth 
centoty  of  our  era.  But  Ginxrot,  in  hia  Taluable 
work  on  the  hiitoty  of  cairiagea  (tdL  iL  c.  26), 
hai  ahown,  both  fivm  the  general  fitactice  of  the 
Egypliana  and  other  Oriental  nationi,  from  the 

CEurei  preaerred  on  the  walla  of  houiei  at  Hercn- 
cum,  and  from  the  eipreaiona  employed  by  J. 
Caeaar  and  other  authon,  that  the  term  "eg^ip. 
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pium  "  denoted  not  a  mere  hone-eloth,  a  ikin,  or 
a  flexible  covering  of  any  kind,  but  a  nddle-tree, 
or  frame  of  nood,  which,  after  being  filled  wiUi  a 
atufling  of  wool  or  cloth,  wai  corend  with  aoFleT 
materula,  and  lattened  by  ineiuii  of  a  girth  (rw/n- 
/kM,  Bma)  upon  the  back  of  the  animal  the 
ancient  aaddlet  appear,  indeed,  to  hare  been  thua 
Ear  diifi^rent  from  oun,  that  the  coier  itrelchcd 
upon  the  hard  frame  wat  prabably  of  atufled  or 
padded  cloth  rather  than  leather,  and  that  the 
nddle  waa,  aa  it  were,  a  cuihkia  fitted  to  the 
hone'a  bnck.     Pendent  clothi  (rrpS^iBra,  Mrala) 

of  the  animal ;  but  it  waa  not  provided  with  Itir- 
rups.  Ai  a  tubitilute  for  the  uie  of  idinpa  the 
hnnea,  more  particalarly  in  Spain,  were  taught  u> 
kneel  at  the  word  of  command,  when  their  riden 
withed  to  mount  thom.  See  the  preceding  figure 
from  an  antique  lamp  found  at  Hcrculaneum,  and 
compareStnbo,  iii.  l.p.436,  ed.Sieb.iandSiliui 


The  term  "  Ephipinum  "  waa  in  later  ttaoM  in 
part  lupplanted  by  the  word  "  aella,"  and  the  more 
apecilic  eipmiioD  "  adla  equotTU."        [J.  Y.] 

E'PHORI  ('E^poO-  Hagirtratei  called  Epiari 
or  "  Oveneera  "  were  common  to  many  Dorian 
conititutioni  in  tunei  of  remote  antiquitj.  Cyiene 
and  the  mother  Hate  of  Then  may  be  mentioned 
aa  eiamplei :  the  latter  coloniied  from  Laconia  in 
early  agei,  and  where,  a>  we  are  toM,  the  ephon 


rKLP/ioi,  i.  e,  gave  their 


ir  year 


The  e{dloralIy  at 
SpAJta  ii  claaaed  by  Herodotua  (L  6£)  anung  the 
ioitilutiona  of  Lycnigui.  Smce,  howsver,  the 
ephoti  are  not  mentioned  in  the  oracle  which  con- 
tain! a  general  outline  of  the  conititution  aicribed 
lo  him  (PluL  LyatTg.  G),  we  may  infer  that  no 
new  powen  were  given  to  them  by  that  legithuor, 
or  in  the  age  of  which  he  may  be  conaid^ed  the 
repreunlative.  Another  account  refera  the  initi. 
lulion  of  the  S[«nan  ephoislty  to  Tbeopompoi 
<H.<x  770—720),  who  ii  nid  to  have  founrtcd 
thia  office  with  a  view  of  limiting  the  authority  of 
the  king^  and  lo  have  jnitified  the  iunontion  by 
remarking  that  **  he  handed  down  the  royal  power 
to  hia  deiccndanti  more  durable,  becauie  he  had 
dlminiahed  il"  (Ariitot.  PaiU.  v.  9.)  The  in- 
coniiiiency  of  the»  accounU  ia  atill  brther  coio- 
pliated  by  a  ipeech  of  Cleomene*  III.,  who  it  re- 
preaenled  to  have  ttated  (PluL  Omol  10)  that  the 
rphnn  were  orlginaUy  appointed  by  the  kinn,  ta 
act  (or  them  in  a  judicial  capncity  (rpiiii  Kpinir) 
during  their  absence  from  Sparta  in  the  fint  Mea. 
tenian  war,  and  that  it  wat  oiily  by  gradual 
usurpation*  that  theae  new  magistrates  had  made 
thi'liwlve*  paramount  even  over  Che  kmgs  them- 
•elvea.  Now,  iccordmg  to  some  authorities  (Thiri- 
wall,  //irf.i/ Crave,  vol  i.  p.  353),  Polydorul,  the 
colleague  of  Tlieopompoa,  and  one  of  the  kings 
under  whom  the  lint  Messenbn  war  (b.c  743— 
7^3)   wat  completed,  a|q>rvpriated  a  part  of  the 
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oonqnered  Menenum  territory  to  the  augmentation 
of  the  nomber  of  portions  of  land  poesessed  by  the 
Spartans — an  augmentation  which  implies  an  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  Spartan  citiieni.  Bat  the 
ephort,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  were  the  repre- 
sentatiyes  of  the  whole  nation,  and  therefofe,  if  in 
Uie  reign  of  Theopompus  the  firanchise  at  Sparta 
was  extended  to  a  new  class  of  oitixens  who  never- 
theless were  not  placed  on  an  equality  with  the 
old  ones  (brofuimfts),  the  ephors  would  thencefor- 
ward stand  in  a  new  position  with  respect  to  the 
kings,  and  the  coundllofi  {ol  yipomts)  who  were 
elected  firom  the  higher  ckss.  Moreover,  it  is 
not  improbable  that,  during  the  absence  of  the 
kings,  the  ephors  usurped,  or  had  confemd  upon 
them,  powers  which  did  not  originally  belong  to 
them ;  so  that,  from  both  these  causes,  their 
authority  may  hare  been  so  £ur  altered  as  to  lead 
to  the  opinion  that  the  creation  of  the  office,  and 
not  merely  an  extension  of  its  powers,  took  place 
during  the  reign  of  Theopompus.  Again,  as  Tnirl- 
wall  observes,  **  if  the  extension  of  the  ephoralty 
was  connected  with  the  admission  of  an  inferior 
class  of  citizens  to  the  franchise,  the  comparison 
which  Cicero  {De  Leg.  iil  7,  D»  Bep,  ii.  33) 
draws  between  the  ephoralty  and  the  Roman 
tribunate  would  be  more  applicable  than  he  him- 
self suspected,  and  would  throw  a  light  on  the 
seeming  contradiction  of  the  ephors  being  all- 
powerfol,  though  the  class  which  they  more  espe- 
cially represented  enjoyed  only  a  limited  fran- 
chise."^ {Hisi.  o/OreMj  vol.  I  p.  356.)  But  after 
all,  the  various  accounts  which  we  have  been  consi- 
dering merely  show  how  different  were  the  opi- 
nions, and  how  little  historical  the  statements, 
about  the  orirai  of  the  ephoralty.  (MUller, 
Dariaiu,  iil  c  7  ;  and  see  ClinttHi,  F,  ff.  vol  l 
Appendix  6.) 

^  We  therefore  proceed  to  investigate  the  func- 
tions and  authority  of  the  ephors  in  historical  times, 
after  first  observing  that  their  office^,  considered  as 
a  counterpoise  to  the  kings  and  council,  and  in  that 
respect  peculiar  to  Sparta  alone  of  the  Dorian  states, 
would  have  been  altogether  inconsistent  with  the 
constitntion  of  Lycnigus,  and  that  their  gradual 
usurpations  and  encroachments  were  Cetcilitated  by 
the  vague  and  indefinite  nature  of  their  duties. 
Their  number,  five,  appears  to  have  been  always 
the  sune,  and  was  probably  connected  with  the 
five  divisions  of  the  town  of  Sparta,  namely,  the 
four  K»fuu^  Limnae,  Mesoa,  Pitana,  Cynosuni,  and 
the  n^s  or  city  properly  so  called,  around  which 
the  K&fuu  lay.  (PkUolog,  Muaemn^  vol.  ii  p.  52.) 
They  were  elected  from  and  by  the  people  (^| 
&rarTttv\  without  any  qualification  of  age  or 
property,  and  without  undergoing  any  scrutiny  (of 
Tvx^vTcsj  ;  so  that,  as  Aristotle  remarks  (PoUi,  ii. 
7),  the  hifws  enjoyed  through  them  a  participa- 
tion in  the  highest  magistracy  of  the  state.  The 
precise  mode  of  their  dection  is  not  known,  but 
Aristotle  (Le,)  speaks  of  it  as  being  very  puerile  ; 
and  Pkto  {Lt^.  iii.  p.  692)  describes  their  oflice 
as  ^>7^t  r^s  KXripurris  Svydficws,  words  which 
may  apply  to  a  want  of  a  directing  and  discrimin- 
ating principle  in  the  electors,  without  of  necessity 
implymg  an  election  by  lot  They  entered  upon 
office  at  the  autumnal  solstice,  and  the  first  in  rank 
of  the  five  gave  his  name  to  the  year,  which  was 
called  after  him  in  all  civil  transactions.  (Miiller, 
Dor,  iii.  7.  §  7.)  Their  meetings  were  held  in  the 
public  building  called  ii>x*^^$  which  in  some  re- 
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spects  resembled  the  Prytaneium  at  Athens,  as 
being  the  place  where  foreigners  and  ambassadois 
were  entertained,  and  where,  moreover,  the  ephors 
took  their  meals  together.     (Pausan.  iiL  1 1.  §  2.) 

The  ephors  also  possessed  judicial  authority, 
on  which  subject  Aristotle  {PoUi.  iii.  1)  remarks 
that  they  decided  in  civil  suits  (jUiau  rSy  wfjtMo- 
XoW),  and  generally  in  actkms  of  great  im- 
portance  (Kpivtmv  /itydXmif  jdipuH,  PoiiL  ii.  6) : 
whereas  the  council  presided  over  capital  crimes 
(ttcoj  ^pucat).  In  this  arrangement  we  see  an 
exemplification  of  a  practice  common  to  many  of 
the  ancient  Greek  states,  according  to  which  a 
criminal  jurisdicti(m  was  given  to  courts  of  aris- 
tocratic oompoBition,  while  civil  actions  were  de- 
cided by  popular  tribuioals.  [Compare  Ephbtai 
and  Abuopaous.]  But  with  this  civil  jurisdictioin 
was  united  a  censorial  authority,  such  as  was  pos- 
sessed by  the  ephors  at  Cyrene :  for  example,  the 
ephors  punished  a  man  for  having  brought  money 
into  ^  state  (Plut  Lfmm,  19),  and  oihtn  for  in- 
dolence. (Schol  ad  TWyrf.  I  84.)  We  are  told 
also,  that  tiiey  inspected  the  dotbing  and  the  bed- 
ding of  the  young  men.  (Athen.  xiL  p.  550.) 
Moreover,  something  like  a  superintendence  over 
the  laws  and  their  execution  is  implied  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  edict,  which  they  published  on  entering 
upon  their  office,  ordering  the  citisens  ^  to  shave 
the  upper  lip  Qi^anuta),  i.  e.  to  be  submissive,  and 
to  obey  the  laws.**  Now  the  symbolical  and  archaic 
character  of  this  expression  seems  to  prove  that  the 
ephon  exercised  such  a  general  superintendence 
firom  very  early  times,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
'*  that  in  the  hands  of  able  men,  it  would  alone 
prove  an  instrument  of  unlimited  power.**  (Thiri- 
wall.  Hid  o/Cfreeee^  vol  I  p.  355.) 

Their  jurisdiction  and  power  were  still  fiuther 
increased  by  the  privilege  of  instituting  scrutinies 
(cMvMu)  into  the  conduct  of  all  the  magistrates, 
on  which  Aristotle  {PoUt  ii  6.  §  17)  observe  that 
it  was  a  very  jBfreat  gift  to  the  ephonlty  (rovro  M 
rg  i^ptl^  iiffa  Xiay  rh  9Apw),  Nor  were  they 
obliged  to  wait  till  a  magistrate  had  completed  his 
term  of  office,  since,  even  before  its  termination, 
they  might  exercise  the  privilege  of  deposition 
(Xen.  De  Re.  Lae.  viii  4.)  Even  the  kings  them- 
selves could  be  brought  before  their  tribunal  (as 
Cleomenes  was  for  bribery,  8«»po8oic(a,  Herod,  vi 
82),  though  they  were  not  obliged  to  answer  a 
summons  to  appear  there,  tiU  it  had  been  repeated 
three  times.  (Plut  Oeom.  10.)  In  extreme  cases, 
the  ephors  were  also  competent  to  lay  an  accusation 
against  the  kings  as  well  as  the  other  magistrates, 
and  bring  them  to  a  capital  trial  before  ^e  great 
court  of  justice.  (Xen.  L  e.  ;  Herod,  vl  85.) 
If  they  sat  as  judges  themselves,  they  were  only 
able,  according  to  Miiller,  to  impose  a  fine,  and 
compel  immediate  payment ;  but  they  were  not  in 
any  case,  great  as  was  their  judicial  authority, 
bound  by  a  written  code  of  laws.  (Aiistot  PolU. 
ii.  6.) 

In  later  times  the  power  of  the  ephors  was 
greatly  increased  ;  and  this  increase  appears  to 
have  been  principally  owing  to  the  fact,  that  they 
put  themselves  in  connection  with  the  assembly  of 
the  people,  convened  its  meetings,  laid  measures 
before  it,  and  were  constituted  its  agents  and  re- 
presentatives. When  this  connection  arose  is 
matter  of  conjecture  ;  some  refer  the  origin  of  it  to 
Asteropus,  one  of  the  first  ephors  to  whom  the  ojl- 
tcnsion  of  the  powers  of  the  ephoralty  is  ascribed, 
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and  who  u  aaid  to  bate  lired  many  yean  after  the 
time  of  Theopompna ;  probably  aboat  b.  c.  560. 
That  it  was  not  known  in  early  times  appean  from 
the  circumBtaooe  that  the  two  oidinanooB  of  the 
orade  at  Delphi,  which  reg^nlated  the  aaiembly  of 
the  people,  rnkde  no  mention  of  the  fnnctiona  of  the 
ephon.  (Thirlwall,  toL  I  p.  366.)  It  ia  dear, 
however,  that  the  power  which  such  a  connection 
gave,  would,  more  than  any  thing  else,  enable 
them  to  encfOBch  on  the  royal  authority,  and  make 
thenuelvee  virtually  aupieme  in  the  state.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  that  they  tnnaacted  business 
with  foreign  ambassadors  (Herod,  ix.  8) ;  dis- 
missed them  firom  the  state  (Xen.  HeU,  IL  13.  §  19) ; 
decided  upon  the  government  of  dependent  cities 
(Xen.  HdL  iii.  4.  §  2)  ;  subscribed  in  the  presence 
of  other  persons  to  treaties  of  peace  (Thucyd.  v.  1 9), 
and  in  the  time  of  war  sent  out  troops  when  they 
thought  necessary.  (Herod,  ix.  7.)  In  all  these 
capadties  the  ephon  acted  as  the  representatives  of 
the  nation,  and  the  agents  of  the  public  assembly, 
being  in  &ct  the  executive  of  the  state.  Their  au- 
thority in  this  respect  is  iiirtha  illustrated  by  the 
fact,  that  after  a  dedaration  of  war,  **  they  entrusted 
the  army  to  the  king,  or  some  other  general,  who 
received  from  them  instructions  how  to  act ;  sent 
back  to  them  for  fresh  instructionB,  were  zestcained 
by  them  through  the  attendance  of  extraordinary 
plenipotentiaries,  were  recalled  by  means  of  the 
scytale,  summoned  before  a  judicial  tribunal,  and 
their  first  duty  after  return  was  to  visit  the  office 
of  the  ephors.'*  (MUller,  Dor,  vol  ii  p.  127.) 
Another  striking  proof  of  this  representative  cha- 
racter is  given  by  Xenophon  {De  Rep,  Lao.  15), 
who  informs  us,  that  the  ephon,  acting  on  behalf 
of  the  state  (S^cp  t^i  WAcwf),  received  from  the 
kings  every  month  an  oath,  \ij  which  the  hitter 
bound  themsdves  to  rule  according  to  law ;  and 
that,  in  retnin  for  this,  the  state  engaged,  through 
the  ephois,  to  maintain  unshaken  the  authority  of 
the  kings,  if  they  adhered  to  their  oath. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  ephon  encroached  upon 
the  royal  authority  ;  in  course  of  time  the  kings 
became  completely  under  their  oontroL  For  ex- 
ample, they  fined  Agesilaus  (Plut.  A^,  2,  5)  on 
the  vague  charge  of  trying  to  loake  himself  popular, 
and  interfered  even  with  the  domestic  arrangements 
of  other  kinss  ;  moreover,  as  we  are  told  by 
Thui^dides  (l  131),  they  could  even  imprison  the 
kings,  as  they  did  Pausanias.  We  know  also  that 
in  the  field  the  kings  were  followed  by  two  ephws 
who  belonged  to  the  council  of  war  ;  the  three 
who  remained  at  home  received  the  booty  in 
charge,  and  paid  it  into  the  treasury,  which  was 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  whole  College  of 
Five.  But  the  ephon  had  still  another  (tferoga- 
tive,  based  on  a  religious  foundation,  which  enabled 
them  to  effect  a  temporary  deposition  of  the  kings. 
Once  in  eight  yean  (ot*  irw  iwia\  as  we  are  told, 
th^  chose  a  calm  and  cloudless  night  to  observe 
the  heavens,  and  if  there  was  any  appearance  of  a 
fiilling  meteor,  it  was  bdieved  to  be  a  sign  that  the 
gods  were  displeased  with  the  kings,  who  were  ac- 
cordingly suspended  from  their  functions  until  an 
onde  allowed  of  their  restoration.  (Plut  Agis^ 
11.)  The  outward  symbols  of  supreme  authority 
also  were  assumed  by  the  ephon  ;  and  they  alone 
kept  their  seats  while  the  kings  passed  ;  whereas  it 
was  not  considered  below  the  dignity  of  the  kings 
to  rise  in  honour  of  the  ephors.  (Xen.  Do  Rep, 
15.) 
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The  position  which,  as  we  have  shown,  the 
ephon  occupied  at  Sparta,  will  explain  and  justify 
the  statement  of  MiUler,  ^  that  the  ephoralty  was 
the  moving  elonent,  the  prindple  of  change  in  the 
Spartan  constitution,  and  in  the  end,  the  cause  of 
its  dissolution.**  In  confirmation  of  this  opinion 
we  may  dte  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  who  ob- 
serves, that  from  the  excessive  and  absolute  power 
(lovriffaanwi)  of  the  ^hors,  the  kings  were  obliged 
to  court  them  (8t)/4«r)w7ciy),  and  eventually  the 
govemmait  became  a  democracy  instead  of  an 
aristocracy.  Their  relaxed  and  dissolute  mode  of 
life  too  {miijJarn  fiioira),  he  adds,  was  contrary  to 
the  spirit  fA  the  constitution  ;  and  we  may  remark 
that  it  was  one  of  the  ephors,  Epitadeins,  who  first 
carried  through  the  law  permitting  a  free  inherit- 
ance of  property  in  contravention  of  the  regulation 
of  LycuTffus,  by  which  an  equal  share  in  the  ccnb- 
mon  territory  was  secured  to  all  the  citizens. 

The  change,  indeed,  to  which  Aristotle  alludes, 
might  have  been  described  as  a  transition  fiYnn  an 
aristocracy  to  an  oligarchy ;  for  we  find  that  in 
later  times,  the  ephon,  instead  of  being  dema- 
gogues, invariably  supported  oligarchical  prindples 
and  privileges.  The  case  of  Cinadon,  b.  a  399,  is 
an  instance  of  this  ;  and  the  fiict  is  apparently  so 
inconsistent  with  their  being  representatives  of  the 
whole  community,  and  as  much  so  of  the  lower 
(6iroftc/oyc»)  as  of  the  higher  (8/umoi)  dass  of 
dtisens,  that  Wachsmuth  supposes  the  ^/toi,  from 
and  by  whom  the  ephon  were  chosen,  to  mean  the 
whole  body  of  prwiiegod  or  patrician  citixens  cmly, 
the  most  eminent  (ica\ol  lAyoBoi)  of  whom  were 
elected  to  serve  as  ydpovm.  This  supposition  is 
not  itsdf  impnbable,  and  would  go  fiur  to  explain 
a  great  difiicnlty  ;  but  any  analysis  of  the  aign- 
ments  that  may  be  urged  for  and  against  it  is  pre* 
eluded  by  our  limits.  (See  Thirlwall,  vol.  iv. 
p.  877.)  We  only  add  that  the  ephon  became  at 
last  thoroughly  identified  with  all  opposition  to  the 
extension  of  popular  privileges. 

For  this  and  other  reasons,  when  Agis  and 
Cleomenes  undertook  to  restore  the  old  constitu- 
tion, it  was  necessary  for  them  to  overthrow  the 
ephoralty,  and  accordingly  Cleomenes  murdOTed  the 
ephon  for  the  time  being,  and  abolished  the  office 
(&  c.  225)  ;  it  was,  however,  restored  under  the 
RomansL  [R.  W.] 

EPFBATAE  {iwt€drai%  soldien  er  marines 
appointed  to  defend  ibe  vessels  in  the  Athenian 
navy,  wen  entirely  distinct  from  the  rowers,  and 
also  from  the  land  soldiers,  such  as  hoplitae,  pel- 
tasts,  and  cavalry.  (Xen.  Hell.  I  2.  §  7,  v.  1. 
§11;  Harpocrat  and  Ilesych.  s.  «.)  It  appcare 
that  the  ordinary  number  of  epibatae  on  boeuid  a 
trireme  was  ten.  Dr.  Arnold  (ad  7%ue.  iii  95) 
remarks  that  by  comparing  Thuc.  iii  95  with  cc  91, 
94,  we  find  three  hundred  epibatae  as  the  comple- 
ment of  thirty  ships,  and  also  by  comparing  iL  92 
with  c  102,  we  find  four  hundred  as  the  comple- 
ment of  forty  ships  ;  and  the  same  proportion  re- 
sults firom  a  comparison  of  iv.  76  with  c.  101.  In 
Thucydides  vl  42,  we  find  sevoi  hundred  epibatae 
for  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  ships,  sixty  of  which  were 
equipped  In  the  ordinary  way  and  forty  had  troops 
on  board.  In  consequence  of  the  number  of  heavy- 
armed  men  ix  rov  KoraXSyov  on  the  expedition, 
the  Athenians  appear  to  have  reduced  the  number 
of  regular  epibatae  from  ten  to  seven.  The  number 
of  forty  epibatae  to  a  ship  mentioned  by  Herodotoi 
(vi.  15),  Dr.  Amdd  justly  remarks  (^c),  **ba- 
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hagu  to  tlie  earlier  state  of  Greek  naval  tactics, 
wlwii  Tietoiy  depended  more  on  tlie  mimber  and 
proweai  of  the  aoldien  on  board  than  on  the 
manceavres  of  the  seamen  (Thae.  i  49) ;  and  it  was 
in  this  very  poiat  that  the  Athenians  improTed  the 
■jstem,  hy  decreasing  the  nnmber  of  htM-nu,  and 
Ttljiag  cm  the  more  skilfnl  managemeat  of  their 
TOBsela.** 

The  epihalae  were  usnaUy  taken  from  the 
Thete%  or  foarth  class  of  Athenian  citixena 
(Thnc.  tL  42)  ;  bat  on  one  occasion,  in  a  season 
of  extnordjoaiy  danger,  the  citisens  of  the  higher 
rlnispi  {iK  KoroKiyw)  were  compelled  to  serre  as 
einbatae.    (Thuc  viii  24.) 

The  term  is  aometimeo  also  applied  by  the  Ro- 
man wnten  to  the  marines  (Hirt  de  BdL  AU», 
ll^d$ BdL  Afnc  63)  ;  bat  they  are  more  osually 
called  damarvi  auiiite*.  The  latter  term,  howevei^ 
is  also  applied  to  the  rowers  or  sailors  as  well  as 
the  maiinea  (olasttanomm  mmigjio  «sii,  Tac  Aim, 
zIt.  4). 

EPIBLE'MA  (M€\iifMa),    [Amictus.] 

EPI'BOLE  {hn€o\4i\  a  fine  unposed  by  a 
magistrate^  or  other  officud  person  or  body,  for  a 
mi^emeanoar.  The  Tarioos  magistrates  at  Athens 
had  (each  in  his  own  department)  a  sammary  penal 
jorisdiction  ;  t. «.  for  certain  ofifenoes  they  might 
inflict  a  pecuniary  mulct  or  fine,  not  exceeding  a 
fixed  amount;  li  the  ofiisnder  desenred  Anther 
punishment,  it  was  their  dnty  to  bring  him  before 
a  judicial  tribunal.  Thus,  in  case  of  an  injury  done 
to  orphans  or  heiresses,  the  archon  mi^ht  fine  the 
partiea,  or  (if  the  injury  were  of  a  serious  nature) 
bring  ^em  befiire  the  court  of  Heliaea.  (Dem. 
a  MacarL  p.  1076.)  Upon  any  one  who  made  a 
disturbance^  or  otherwise  misbehaved  himself  in  the 
public  assembly,  the  proedri  might  in^MMe  a  fine  of 
fifty  diachmsysr  else  bring  himfiircondign  punish- 
ment befiice  the  senate  of  500,  or  the  next  aa- 
sembly.  ( Aeach.  <^  T^uaor.  86,  Bekk.)  The  senate 
of  500  wen  oonqpeteDt  to  fine  to  the  extent  of  600 
diarhma.  (Dem.  e,  Ewetg.  and  Mnet,  p.  1162 ; 
see  also  Dem.  e.  Mid,  p.  672.) 

The  magistrate  who  imposed  the  fine  {jhrtioX^ 
IrlffoXc)  had  not  the  chaige  of  levying  it^  but  was 
obliged  to  make  a  return  thereof  to  the  treasury 
officers  (hrtypd^w  or  iyypd^af  rois  itpd/eropauf, 
or  iyypdi^uf  r^  8i}^uKr{f>),  whereupon,  like  all 
other  penalties  and  amerciaments,  it  became  (as  we 
should  say)  a  debt  of  record,  to  be  demanded  or 
recovered  by  the  collectors.  (Aesch.  e.  TVtmzr.  /.  c; 
Dem.  e,  Nieoti,  p.  1251.)  If  it  were  made  pay- 
able to  the  fimd  of  a  temple,  it  was  collected  by 
the  fimctionaries  who  had  the  charge  of  that  fund 
(roft/cu).  There  might  (it  seems)  be  an  appeal 
ftom  the  sentence  of  the  magistrate  to  a  jury  or 
superior  court.  (Meier,  AU.  Proe.  pp.  32,  34, 666; 
SchSmann,  Ani.  Jur.  Pvb.  Grtwe.  pp.  242,  293.) 

As  under  the  old  Roman  law  no  magistrate  could 
impose  a  fine  of  more  than  two  oxen  and  thirty 
sheep,  so  by  the  laws  of  Solon  fines  were  of  very 
SBom  amount  at  Athens.  How  greatly  they  in- 
creased  afterwards  (as  money  became  more  plentiful, 
and  laws  more  numerous),  and  how  important  a 
brsnch  tiiey  fi>rmed  of  the  public  revenue,  may  be 
seen  from  the  examples  collected  by  Bdckh,  Ptib. 
Earn,  o/Aihm$^  p.  876,  &c.,  2nd  ed. 

These  epStolae  are  to  be  distinguished  fix>m  the 
penalties  awarded  by  a  jury  or  court  of  law  (ri/i^ 
fuiTa)  upon  a  formal  {sosecution.  There  the  ma* 
gistmte  or  other  person  who  institliied  the  pro- 
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ceeding  (for  any  one  might  prosecute,  fconryf^iy), 
was  said  rlfoifM  ivtypd^atr^m^  as  the  court  or 
jury  were  said  ri/ifr,  ^to  assess  the  penalty,** 
wmch  always  devolved  upon  them,  except  where 
the  penalty  was  one  fixed  by  law  (^  tw  Hiutv 
hrut€ifAivji  C'U^\  in  which  caaa  it  eould  not  be 
altered.  (Aesch.  UtfH  Uipa^.  14,  Bekk. ;  Dem. 
a  Tlkeoer.  p.  1328;  Harpocr.  a  v.  'Ar^^Miros 
h^,)  [C.  R.  K.] 

EPICH£IROTCyNIA(foiX«f»ror(a).  [Cbsi* 

BOTONliu] 

EPICLE'RUS  (4v(icAi|pes,  heiran),  the  name 

Even  to  the  daughter  of  an  Athenian  citiaen,  who 
kd  no  son  to  inherit  his  estate.  It  was  deemed 
an  object  of  importance  at  Athens  to  preserve  the 
family  name  and  property  of  every  dtiien.  This 
was  effected,  where  a  man  had  no  child,  by  adop- 
tion {^hwoiiifftsy ;  if  he  had  a  daughtec,  the  in- 
heritance was  transmitted  through  her  to  a  grand- 
son, who  would  take  the  name  of  the  matenial 
ancestor.  If  the  fother  died  intestate,  the  heiress 
had  not  the  choice  of  a  husband,  but  was  bound  to 
many  her  nearest  relation,  not  in  the  ascending 
line.  Upon  such  person  making  his  daim  before 
the  archen,  whose  duty  it  was  hrif»*\Mta0m  vwr 

(Dem.  &  Maoart.  p.  1 076),  public  notice  was  given 
of  the  chum  ;  and  if  no  one  appeared  to  dispute  it, 
the  archon  adjudged  the  heiress  to  him  (4ir€olKaa9¥ 
ain^  T^r  iirUcKiipop).  If  another  daimant  ap- 
peared (Sifipt^^fiTW  ahr^  r^r  hrtK.)^  a  court  was 
held  fixr  the  decision  of  the  right  (StaSuccuria  rris 
4nuc\  which  was  determined  according  to  the 
Athenian  law  of  consanguinity  {yiwovs  Kcn^  iy- 
XurreJov.)  Even  where  a  woman  was  already 
married,  her  husband  was  obliged  to  give  her  up 
to  a  man  with  a  better  title  ;  and  men  often  put 
away  their  foimer  wives  in  order  to  many  heir- 
esses. (Dem.  e.  Oae^.  aigum.,  &  JSatet  p.  1811 ; 
Isaeus,  I>9  Pmrr,  Hertd,  p.  78.) 

A  man  without  male  issue  misht  bequeath  his 
property;  but  if  he  had  a  daughter,  the  devisee 
was  obliged  to  marry  her.  (Isaeus,  IM^ns^tferedL 
p.  19.)  If  the  daughter  was  poor,  and  the  nearest 
relative  did  not  choose  to  marry  her,  he  was  bound 
to  give  her  a  portion  corresponding  to  his  own  for- 
tune.   (Dem.  &  MaearU  p.  1067.) 

The  husband  of  an  heiress  took  her  propertv 
until  she  had  a  son  of  frill  age  {M  Sirrir  ^p^- 
trama\  who  was  usually  adopted  into  his  maternal 
grandfiuher^s  fiunily,  and  took  possession  of  the 
estete.  He  then  became  his  mother^  legal  pro- 
tector (K^pios),  and  was  bound  to  find  her  mam- 
tenanoe  ((Titof).  If  there  were  more  sons,  they 
shared  the  property  equally.  (Isaeus,  De  Pyrr, 
Hered,  p.  69,  De  dr.  Hered,  p.  40  ;  Dem.  &  Sipk. 
pp.  1134,  1136.) 

When  there  was  but  one  daughter,  she  was 
caUed  hrlxKiipos  M  iraml  r^  dU^,  If  there  wen 
more  they  inherited  equally,  like  our  co-parcenen  ; 
and  were  severally  married  to  relatives,  we  nearest 
having  the  fint  choice.  (Andoc  Db  MjftL  p.  117, 
&c.;  Isaeus,  i>8CVr.  Hered,  pp.  67, 68.)  Illegitimate 
sons  did  not  share  with  toe  daughter,  the  law 
being  vMtj^  /i^  that  h/YXuntUuf  i»ii^  Up&¥  fti^ 
6alot¥.  (Dem.  c.  Maoari,  pi  1067 ;  Aristoph.  Avu^ 
1662.) 

The  heiress  was  under  the  special  protection  of 
the  archon  ;  and  if  she  was  injured  by  her  husband 
or  relatives,  or  by  strangers  ejecting  her  firom  her 
estate,  the  law  gave  a  criminal  pmsecution  against 
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the  offender,  called  tetuc^tws  cta-ayyfX/a.  (Isaeus, 
De  Pyrr.  Hend,  p.  76  ;  Meier,  AU,  Proc.  pp.  269, 
460,468.)  [C.  R.K.] 

EPIDAU'RIA.  [ELKU81NIA.] 
EPIDICA'SIA  (iiraiKoffia).  [HsRsa] 
EPIDEMIUROL  [Dbmiurol] 
EPI'DOSEIS  {hta6€rus\  were  voluntary  con- 
tributionB,  either  in  money,  arms,  or  iliips,  which 
were  made  by  the  Athenian  citizens  in  order  to 
meet  the  extraordinary  demands  of  the  state. 
When  the  expences  of  Uie  state  were  greater  than 
its  revenue,  it  was  usual  for  the  piytanes  to  sum- 
mon an  assembly  of  the  people,  and  after  ex- 
plaining the  necessities  of  the  state,  to  call  upon 
the  citixens  to  contribute  according  to  their  means. 
Those  who  were  willing  to  contribute  then  rose 
and  mentioned  what  they  would  give ;  while  those, 
who  were  unwilling  to  give  any  thing,  remained 
siloit  or  retired  privatdy  from  the  assembly. 
(P!ut  Aldb,  10,  Phoe,  9  ;  Dem.  e.  Meid,  p.  567  ; 
Theophras.  Char,  22  ;  A  then.  iv.  p.  168,  e.)  The 
names  of  those  who  had  promised  to  contribute, 
together  with  the  amount  of  their  contributions, 
were  written  on  tablets,  which  were  placed  before 
the  statues  of  the  Eponymi,  where  they  remained 
till  the  amount  was  paid.  (Isaeus,  De  Dioaeog. 
p.  Ill,  ed.  Reisk.) 

These  epidoseity  or  voluntary  contributions,  were 
frequently  very  large.  Sometimes  the  more  wealthy 
citizens  voluntarily  undertook  a  trienurchy,  or  the 
expences  of  equipping  a  trireme.  (Dem.  c  Meid, 
p.  566.  23.)  We  read  that  Pasion  furnished 
1000  shields,  together  with  five  triremes,  which  he 
equipped  at  his  own  expence.  (Dem.  e.  Stepk, 
p.  1127*  12.)  Chrysippus  presented  a  talent  to 
the  state,  when  Alexander  moved  against  Thebes 
(Dem.  e.  Phorm.  p.  918.  20)  ;  Aristophanes,  the 
son  of  Nicophemus,  gave  30,000  drachmae  for  an 
expedition  against  (jyprus  (Lysias,  pro  Aristopk, 
boni$y  p.  644)  ;  Charidemus  and  Diotimus,  two 
commanders,  made  a  free  gift  of  800  shields  (Dem. 
pro  Cwon.  p.  265.  18)  ;  and  similar  instances  of 
liberality  are  mentioned  by  Bockh  {PM.  Earn,  of 
AtkeiUy  pp.  586,  587,  2nd.  ed.),  from  whom  the 
preceding  examples  have  been  taken,  ((^mpare 
Schomann,  De  ComUUSy  p.  292.^ 

EPIGA'MI A  (iwiyaida).  [Civitas  (Grkkk.)] 
EPIQRAPHEIS  (iiriypeuf>€ts).    [Ezsphora.] 
EPIMELE'TAE  (^iri/icXirroi),  the  names  of 
various  magistrates  and  frmctionaries  at  Athens. 

1 .  *£vi/if Xi|r^s  rijs  Koitnis  wpoaSHov,  more  usu- 
ally called  TOfdaSy  the  treasurer  or  manager  of  the 
public  revenue.     [Tamias.] 

2.  '£vificXi}TalT»yfu)pi»i'*EAoudy,  were  persons 
chosen  from  among  the  Areopagites  to  take  care  of 
the  sacred  olive  trees.  (Lysias,  Areopag.  p.  284. 5.) 

3.  'EtrifitXriTal  Tou*£/uiropfov,  were  the  overseers 
of  the  emporium.  [Emporium.]  They  were  ten 
in  number,  and  were  elected  yearly  by  lot.  (Har- 
pocrat  t.  V.)  They  had  the  entire  management  of 
the  emporium,  and  had  jurisdiction  in  all  breaches 
of  the  commercial  laws.  ( Dem.  c.  Lacrit.  p.  94 1 . 1 5. 
c  Tkeoc,  p.  1324 ;  Dinarch.  e.  Arittog,  pp.  81,  82.) 
According  to  Aristotle  (apud  Harpocrat.  s.  v.\ 
it  was  part  of  their  duty  to  compel  the  merchants  to 
bring  into  the  city  two-thirds  of  the  com  which 
had  been  brought  by  sea  into  the  Attic  emporium  ; 
by  which  we  learn  that  only  one-third  could  be 
carried  away  to  other  countries  from  the  port  of 
the  Peiraeeus.  (Bikkh,  PuU,  Earn,  of  Aikens, 
pp.  48,  81,  2nd  ed. ;  Meier,  Att.  Proa.  ^  86.)        ^ 
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4.  Tirt/icXip-al  t«k  Mwrrnf^mf^  were,  m  con- 
nection with  the  king  archon,  the  managers  of  the 
Elensinian  mysteries.  They  were  elect^  by  open 
vote,  and  were  four  in  number  ;  of  whom  two  were 
chosen  from  the  general  body  of  citizens,  one 
from  the  Eumolpidae,  and  one  from  the  Ceiyces. 
(Haipocrat  and  Suid. «.  o. ;  Dem.  e,  Meid,  p.  570. 6.) 

5.  *Eiri/icXfn-al  rSiv  yfwpUoy^  the  inspectors  of 
the  dockyards,  formed  a  regular  Vx4,  and  were 
not  an  extraordinary  commission,  as  appears  frt)m 
Demosthenes  (c.  Euerg.  et  Mnes,  p.  1145),  Aes- 
chines  (c.  Ctesiph,  p.  419),  and  the  inscriptions 
published  by  B5ckh  (Urhmden  iUter  das  Seeteesen 
des  AtUsehes  Staates,  Berlin,  1840),  in  whicl}  they 
are  sometimes  called  ol  &px^>^^'  ^  ^^'^  yeo»/>(o(s, 
and  their  office  designated  an  Vx4.  (No.  xvL  b. 
104,  &C.  ;  No.  X.  c  125  ;  No.  xiv.  c.  122.  13&) 
We  learn  from  the  same  inscriptions  that  their  of- 
fice was  yearly,  and  that  they  were  ten  in  number. 
It  also  appears  that  they  were  elected  by  lot  frt)m 
those  persons  who  possessed  a  knowledge  of  ship- 
ping. 

The  principal  duty  of  the  inspectors  of  the  dock- 
yards was  to  take  care  of  the  ships,  and  all  the 
rigging,  tools,  &c  (ffKtvii)  belonging  to  them. 
They  also  had  to  see  that  the  ships  were  sea- 
wnrdiy  ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  availed  them- 
selves of  the  services  of  a  HotcifAorHis,  who  was 
well  skilled  in  such  matters.  (Biickh,  llnd.  Na  iL 
56.)  They  had  at  one  time  the  chaxge  of  various 
kinds  of  military  o-kcv^,  which  did  not  necessarily 
belong  to  ships,  such  as  engines  of  war  (No.  xi.  m), 
which  were  afterwards,  however,  entrusted  to  the 
generals  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  and  people. 
(No.  xvi  a.  195.)  They  had  to  make  out  a  list  of 
all  those  persons  who  owed  anything  to  the  docks 
(DeuL  c  Euerg.  et  Mnea,  p.  1145^  and  also  to 
get  in  what  was  due.  (Id.  e,  Andrat.  p.  612.) 
We  also  find  that  they  sold  the  rigging,  &c.,  of 
the  ships  and  purchased  new,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  senate,  but  not  on  their  own  responsi- 
bility. (No.  xiv.  b.  190,  &C.,  compared  with  Nos. 
xiv.  xvi.  u.)  They  had  rrytftwUiy  9ucaarriplov  in 
conjunction  with  the  dirooToActf  in  all  matters 
connected  with  their  own  department  (Dem.  c. 
Emerg,  et  Mnea,  p.  1147.)  To  assist  them  in  dis- 
chaiging  their  duties  they  had  a  secretary  (7pc^&- 
Aurrcvf,  No.  xvL  b.  165),  and  a  public  servant  (Sri- 
fiScios  4ir  rois  ytwplois^  No.  xvi  b.  135).  For  a 
further  account  of  these  inspectors,  see  Biickh, 
Urhmden^  &c.  pp.  48 — 64. 

6.  *Eiri/AcAirrcu  rSy  ^vAwv,  the  inspectors  of  the 
^vAol  or  tribes.     [Tribus.] 

EPIRHE'DIUM.     [Rhbda.] 

EPISCETSIS  (MffKrnlfis),    [Martyria.] 

EPrSCOPI  {Ma'icoiroi)j  inspectors,  who  were 
sometimes  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  subject  states. 
Harpociation  compares  them  to  the  Lacedaemonian 
hannosts,  and  says  that  they  were  also  called 
^(t\cuc(s.  It  appears  that  these  Episcopi  received 
a  salary  at  the  cost  of  the  cities  over  which  they 
presided.  (Aristoph.  A  res,  1 022,  &.c,  with  Scho). ; 
Harpocrat  s.  v.  ;  BcJckh,  PuU.  Econ,  of  Athens , 
pp.  156,  238,  2d  ed. ;  Schomann,  AnUq.  Juris 
Pub.  Oraec  p.  432.  18.) 

EPl'STATES  (hriard-nis),  which  means  a  per- 
son  placed  over  any  thing,  was  the  name  of  two 
distinct  classes  of  functionaries  in  the  Athenian 
state  ;  namely,  of  the  chairman  of  the  senate  and 
assembly  of  the  people,  respecting  whose  duties  see 
the  articles  Boc/lk  and  Eo;lssia  ;  and  also  of  the 
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dmcton  of  ths  public  wotkj.  ('EvurrBTal  rfiv 
Ii))uw(«'  Ipyar,)  Thue  direcUn  had  different 
name*,  u  t(ix«ou)I,  ihe  repairen  of  the  mllg  ; 
Tfinip(rToio(,the  bnitdenof  the  tiiiemea  i  Tn^fKn-ouii, 
the  lepoiren  of  the  treiiche*,  &.c ;  ill  of  whom 
were  elected  by  the  tribe*,  one  from  each :  hut  the 
num  diaUoguiBhed  nt  iheae  were  the  Ttixowoul, 
(AeKhin,  a.  Oaipi.  pp.  400,  122,  425.)  O'er 
other  public  buildiogt  amaiugei  of  public  wimkt 
had  the  superintendence  j  and  it  wai  in  Ihii 
capacity  that  Peridei,  and  (ubwquently  Lycnrgui, 
undertook  u  many  worki  of  architectura.  In  the 
inimptioni  relating  to  the  building  of  the  tetnpto 
of  Athena  Poliaa,  we  find  twurraral  mentiouM. 
(Biickh,  PubL  Earn,  of  AOtmi,  p.  203,  2ad  ed.) 
Similar  aotfaoritiea  were  appointed  for  the  caie  of 
the  roadi,  and  of  the  luj^y  of  water  (Morowf, 
Aetchin.  e. CtiiipLv- 419 i  ''iVTOTal  tiir  Mdrw, 
Plut.  Tiem.  31 ;  Scbbnuum,  AiMq.  Jarit  PM. 
Gran.  p.  247). 

The  directan  reuiied  Ihe  tnoney  which  wh 
aeceuary  for  theie  worki  from  the  public  tn«uiy 
{Ik  rqi  liDur4<riiai,  Adchin,  e.  Cttapli,  p.  425). 

EPl'STOLA.     [CoNBTiTiPrio,] 

EPISTOLEUS  <^iirri>A(iii},  wai  the  officer 
•ecoud  in  rank  id  the  S|iartati  fleet,  and  mcceeded 
to  tba  command  if  any  thing  hajipened  to  Ihe 
ravifx"  or  admintl.  (Xcn.  HtU.  L  1.  $23,  ir. 
6.  §11,  T.  1.  g5,  6;  Stan*,  Lu.  Xaiept.  I.  V.) 
Thua,  when  the  Chiana  and  the  other  alliei  of 
Sparta  on  the  Aiiatic  cooit  Knt  to  Sparta  to  n- 
queit  that  Lyunder  might  be  again  appointed  to 
^e  command  of  the  naTy,  ha  waa  arnt  with  the 
title  of  iriimikiii,  becanae  the  law>  of  Sparta  did 
not  pennil  the  lome  perxm  K>  hold  the  office  of 
Hu^xo' twice.     (Xen.  ayt  iL  1.  §7.) 

EPISTY'LIUM  (faHJTiAio^),  ia  proporiy,  ai 
the  name  impliea,  the  architraie,  or  lower  membet 
of  en  cnublature,  which  Uei  immediately  O'er  the 
column*.  (Plut-i-er,  13;  PanapoB.;  Varr.ft.fl. 
iil  2  )  Feitui,  t,  v. ;  amp.  Columno,  p.  324,a) 
The  rulea  for  the  height  of  the  architrave  are  given 
by  Vitruviui  (iiL  S.  a.  fi,  ed.  Schn.).  In  the 
beat  examples  of  the  Doric  order,  the  frmt  of  the 
architrave  was  a  plainflatsurbce,  withnocarvinga, 
but  oometiniei  ornamented  with  metal  ihieldi  af- 
fijted  to  it  over  each  colnmn,  oi  in  the  Parthenon, 
wheiv  there  are  also  inscriptiona  between  the 
shields.  (See  Lucas's  model)  In  the  Ionic  and 
Corinthian  orden  it  was  cut  np  into  two  or  usually 
thr»  nr&cei  (/ataat),  prnjecling  beyond  one 
another,  Ihe  edges  of  which  were  ai^rvarda 
decorated  with  mouldingi.  (See  the  woodcuts 
under  Oiluhna.)  Originally  the  aichitrave  was 
the  main  beam,  laid  alraig  the  lop  of  the  columna 
to  support  the  rooL  When  stone  was  used,  a 
natural  limit  was  set  to  the  length  of  the  pieces 
of  the'architiave,  and  consequenUy  the  distance  of 
the  columno,  by  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
blocks  of  atone  or  marble  beyond  a  certain  sioe. 
In  the  temple  of  Artcmii  at  Epkesns  the  pieces  of 
the  architrave  were  to  large  that  PHny  ironders 
how  they  could  have  been  raised  to  their  places. 
(«■.  JV.  iTKvi.  U.  S.21.)  When  an  intercolum. 
DiatioD  vraa  of  the  kind  called  araeostyle,  thai  it, 
when  the  cclumni  were  more  than  three  diaraetera 
•part,  the  epistylium  vaa  necettorily  mode  of  wood 
instead  of  stone  ( Vitmv.  iii.  2.  a.  3.  g  5.  ed.  Schn.) , 
a  conitmclion  exemplified  by  the  realoratiou  in  the 
anBeied  woodcut  {/'ostpeti,  vol.  I  p.  113)  of  the 
Diak  portico,  which  suironnds  three  side*  of  the 


Forum  at  Pompeii.  Tba  bole*  seen  at  the  b^k 
of  the  friese  received  the  btams  which  lufiporud 
an  upper  gallery. 


The  word  ia  MtmeliBM  alwi  oaed  br  the  wM* 
of  the  entablature  [P.  S,] 

EPITA'PHIUM.     [FuMva] 
EPITHALA-UIUU.     [HaTkiKoniDM.] 
EPITI'MIA  (^iiryJa).     [Atimu.] 
EPITRIERARCHU'MATOS  DIKE  (iwrrpt. 
TIpafXiliuiTat  ifn)).     [TuuAacBU.] 

EPITROPES  ORAPHE  (twrrprw^T  Tfo^). 


EPl'TROPUS  (Mrpowof},  which  lignifiea 
literally  a  person  to  whom  any  thing  is  given  in 
charge  (Dem.  e  Apiob.  L  p.  819.  18),  occnrs,  how- 
ever, mnch  more  frequently  in  the  sense  of  a  gnar~ 
dian  of  orphan  children.  Of  such  guardiajta  thara 
were  at  Athens  three  kinds ;  firsts  tlicae  appointed 
in  the  will  of  the  deceased  lather ;  secondly,  tha 
next  of  kin,  whom  tha  law  dedgnalad  as  iDtarea 
l^timi  in  debull  of  such  anointment,  and  who 
required  the  authorisation  of  the  archon  to  mable 
them  to  an;  and  lastly,  such  ptnoni  as  the  arcbcn 
selected  if  Uieie  vrere  no  next  of  kin  living  to  nn- 
denoke  the  office.  Tha  dniiaa  of  tba  guardian 
comprehended  tha  education,  maintenance,  and 
protection  of  the  ward,  the  auertion  of  hia  rights, 
and  the  safe  custody  and  piofitahla  dispositian  of 
loring  bla  minority,  besides  makinf 
ision  for  the  widow  if  si 
if  her  late  huaband.  In  ti 
le  guardian  wa*  boimd  to  i 
action*  in  behalf  of  or  against  bia  ward, 
ana  give  in  on  aeeotmt  of  the  taxable  capital 
(rl^iqfia)  when  an  ila^pi  (the  only  impost  to 
which  orphans  were  liable)  was  levied,  and  make 
the  iffoportionale  payment  in  tha  minora  nam& 
With  rcfennce  to  the  ditpciition  of  the  property, 
two  counes  wer«  open  to  Ihe  guardian  to  puma, 
if  the  deceased  had  left  no  will,  or  no  specific 
direction*  a*  to  it*  management,  via.,  to  keep  it  in 
hi*  own  hands  and  employ  it  as  he  beat  could  Ibc 
the  beneSt  of  the  minor  {iiointir),  m  let  it  out  to 
&rm  to  tha  highest  bidder  (jit^Bovr  Tir  aTfror). 
In  the  former  case  it  seems  probable  (Dam.  a. 
Oaetor.  I  p.866.  17)  that  a  constant  control  <d 
the  guardian's  proceedings  might  be  ezarcised  1^ 
the  arehon ;  and  a  qiecial  lavr  ordained  that  •D 
money  belonguig  to  a  minor  should  be  veatad  la 
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mortgaget,  and  upon  no  account  be  lent  out  upon 
the  mora  lucrative  but  hazardous  security  of  bot- 
tomry.    (Suidaa,  ».  v.  "Eyytuw.) 

To  insure  the  performance  of  these  duties  the 
]aw  permitted  any  free  citizen  to  institute  a  public 
action,  as,  for  instance,  an  apagoge  or  eisangelia 
against  a  suardian  who  xnaltreated  his  ward 
(Koicti^trcMS  of»^ayoO),  w  a  ypa^  hrvrpowris  for 
neglect  or  injury  of  his  person  or  property ;  and  the 
punishment,  upon  conviction,  depended  entirely 
upon  the  greater  or  less  severitT  of  the  dicasts. 
(Meier,  AU.  Proc.  p.  294.)  If  the  guardian  pre- 
ferred that  the  estate  shodd  be  farmed,  the  regular 
method  of  accomplishing  this  was  by  making  an 
application  to  the  archon,  who  thereupon  let  the 
inheritance  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  took  care 
that  the  £tfmer  should  hypothecate  a  sufficient 
piece  of  ground  or  other  real  property  to  guarantee 
the  fulfilment  of  the  contract  (Avori/it^fta).  In 
some  cases  the  guardian  might  be  compdled  to 
adopt  this  course  or  be  punished,  if  the  lease  were 
irr^lilarly  or  fraudulently  made,  by  a  phasis, 
which,  upon  this  occasion,  might  be  instituted  by 
any  ^e  citizen.  The  ffuanKanship  expired  when 
the  ward  had  attained  his  eighteenth  year,  and  if 
the  estate  had  been  leased  out,  the  iiumer  paid  in 
the  market-place  the  capital  he  had  received  to 
trade  with,  and  the  interest  that  had  aocmed 
(Dem.  0.  Apkob,  L  832.  1) ;  i^  however,  the  in- 
heritance Imd  been  mana^fed  by  the  guardian,  it 
was  from  him  that  the  heir  received  his  property 
and  the  account  of  his  disbursements  during  the 
minority.  In  case  the  accounts  were  unsatisfiictoiy, 
the  heir  might  institute  an  action  ^irpori^s  against 
his  late  guiudian ;  this,  however,  was  a  mere  pri- 
vate lawsuit,  in  which  the  damages  and  epobelia 
only  oould  be  lost  by  the  defendant,  to  the  latter 
of  which  the  plaintiff  was  equally  liable  upon  foil- 
ing to  obtain  the  votes  of  a  fifth  of  the  dicasts. 
This  action  was  barred  by  the  lapse  of  five  yean 
from  the  termination  of  the  guardianship ;  and,  if 
the  defendant  in  it  died  before  that  time,  an  action 
fiKaSiis  would  lie  against  his  representatives  to  re- 
cover what  was  claimed  from  his  estate.  (Meier, 
Ait.  Proc.  p.  444,  &c.)  [J.  S.  M.] 

EPOBE'LIA  (#mv««Aia),  as  its  etymobgy  im- 
plies, at  the  rate  of  one  obelus  for  a  dracluma,  or 
one  in  six,  was  payable  on  the  assessment  (Wfif^fUi) 
of  several  private  causes,  and  sometimes  in  a  case 
of  phasis,  by  the  litigant  that  fiiiled  to  obtain  the 
votes  of  one -fifth  of  the  dicasts.  (Dem.  e.  Apkob. 
p.  834.  25,  e.  Euerg.  et  MnetSb.  p.  1158.  20.)  It 
is  not,  however,  quite  certain  that  such  was  in- 
variably the  case  when  the  defeated  suitor  was  the 
defendant  in  the  cause  (Meier,  AU,  Proe.  p.  730)  ; 
though  in  two  great  classes,  namely,  cross  suits 
(jkamypapal)^  and  those  in  which  a  preliminary 
question  as  to  the  admissibility  of  the  original 
cause  of  action  was  raised  (vofMr/fM^o/),  it  may  be 
eonfidently  asserted.  As  the  object  of  the  regula- 
tion was  to  inflict  a  penalty  upon  litigionsness, 
and  reimburse  the  person  that  was  causdessly  at- 
tacked for  his  trouble  and  anxiety,  the  fine  was 
paid  to  the  successfrd  suitor  in  private  causes,  and 
those  cases  of  phasis  in  which  a  private  citizen  was 
Uie  party  immediately  aggrieved.  In  public  ac- 
euations,  in  general,  a  fine  of  a  thousand  drachmae, 
payable  to  the  public  treasury,  or  a  complete  or 
partial  disfranchisement,  supplied  the  place  of  the 
epobelia  as  a  punishment  fat  frivolous  proeecu- 
tKnuk  [J.  a  M.  j 


EPUL0NE8. 

EPO'MIS  (hrcffiis).    [Tunica.] 

EPO'NIA  (iwwia).     [Tmlos.] 

EPO'N  YMUS  {hr^yvfMs),  having  or  nving  a 
name,  was  the  surname  of  the  first  of  &e  nine 
archons  at  Athens,  because  his  name,  like  that  of 
the  consuls  at  Rome,  was  used  in  public  records  to 
mark  the  year  [Archon].  The  expresrion  hr4h- 
rvfUH  ruy  i^XiKiSy,  whose  number  is  stated  by 
Suidas,  the  Etymologicom  Magn.,  and  other  gram- 
marians,  to  have  been  forty,  likewise  implies  to  the 
chief-archon  of  Athens.  Every  Athenian  had  to 
serve  in  the  army  from  his  19th  to  his  60th  year, 
t.  e.  during  the  arehonship  of  forty  archons.  Now 
as  an  army  generally  consisted  of  men  from  the 
age  of  18  to  that  of  60,  the  forty  archons  under 
whom  they  had  been  enUsted,  were  called  M^^ 
ftoi  rw  ^XiKiw^  in  older  to  distinguish  them  finom 
the  ^^nrviAoi  rw  ^\&v,  (Compare  Demosih.  c^. 
HdrpooraL  «. «.  *Eir«^^i,  and  Bekker,  Aneodota, 
p.  245.)  At  Sparta  the  first  of  the  five  ephors 
gave  his  name  to  the  year,  and  was  therefore  called 
d^opos  iwihvfios.    (Paus.  iiL  11.  §  2.) 

It  was  a  very  prevalent  tendency  among  the 
ancients  in  general  to  refer  the  origfai  of  their  in- 
stitutions to  some  ancient  or  fiibulous  hero  ( Vx^- 
7^t,  Demoith.  e.  MaeaH,  p.  1072),  from  whom, 
in  most  cases,  the  institution  was  also  believed  to 
have  derived  its  name,  so  that  the  hero  became  its 
ifXVy^f  Mttnffios,  In  later  times  new  institu- 
tions were  often  named  after  ancient  heroes,  on 
account  of  some  fobnlons  or  legendary  connection 
which  was  thought  to  exist  between  them  and  the 
new  institutions,  and  the  heroes  thus  became,  as  it 
were,  their  patrons  or  tutelary  deities.  A  striking 
instance  of  this  custom  are  the  names  of  the  ten 
Attic  tribes  instituted  by  Cleisthenes,  all  of  which 
were  named  after  some  national  hero.  (Demesth. 
EpUaph,  p.  1397,  &c.  ;  Pans,  i  6.)  These  ten 
heroes  who  were  at  Athens,  genendly  called  <&# 
hn&yv/tot^  or  hr^wfuti  r&y  ^Kiir,  were  honoured 
with  statues,  which  stood  in  the  Cenunieus,  near 
the  Tholos.  (Pans,  i  5.  §  1 ;  Suidas  and  Et^oL 
Magn.  s.  o.  'Evtiivftoi.)  If  an  Athenian  citisen 
wished  to  make  proposals  for  a  new  law,  he  ex- 
hibited them  for  public  inspection  in  front  of  these 
statues  of  the  ivAyvftoi^  whence  the  expressions 
MtTytu  iep6vB€V  rAv  hnty6futv,  or  irp^s  re^s  i*m- 
v^puovs,  ( Aeschin.  e.  Ctes^  p.  69,  ed  Steph. ;  Wol^ 
PrcUg.  ad  Demodh,  Lepim,  p.  133.)         [L.  S.] 

EPOPTAE  (#irrfimu).     [Elbusinia.] 

EPULO'NES,  who  were  originally  thrae  in 
number  (lyiwnviri  EptUonet^  were  first  created 
in  B.  c.  196,  to  attend  to  the  Epulum  Jovis 
(Valer.  Max.  ii.  1.  §  2  ;  Liv.  xxxL  4  ;  GelL  xii. 
8),  and  the  banquets  given  in  honour  of  the  other 
gods  ;  which  duty  had  originally  belonged  to  the 
Pont^ices.  (Liv.  xxxiiL  42 ;  Cic.  De  Orai.  iii 
19,  />0  Harusp.  Re^xm$.  10;  Festns,  $.  v.  Epo- 
lonos.)  Their  number  was  afterwards  increased 
to  seven  (Gell.  i.  12 ;  Lucan,  L  602),  and  they 
were  called  Septemviri  Epulimes  or  Septemviri 
Epulonnm;  under  which  names  they  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  inscriptions.  (OreUi,  Inaorip.  No. 
590,  773,  2259,  2260,  2865.)  Julius  Owsar 
added  three  more  (Dion  Cass,  xliii.  51),  but  after 
his  time  the  number  appears  to  have  been  again 
limited  to  seven. 

The  Epulones  formed  a  collegium,  and  were  one 
of  the  four  great  religious  omporations  at  Rome ; 
the  other  three  were  those  of  the  Pontifioea,  Au- 
gures,  and  Quindeoemvirl     (Dion  Caa.  liii.  1^ 


JSQUlTfiS 
ivjii  12;  PliiL  ^.  x.  3  ;  Walter,  GetdMde  de» 

E'PULUM  J0VI8.  [Epvlonxs.] 
EQUI'RIA,  lione-iaoes,  which  are  Mud  to 
have  been  inititoted  bj  Romulus  in  honour  of 
Mans  '^^  ^"cs  celebrated  in  the  Cunpus  Martins. 
(Festos,  &  •. ;  Vanm,  Linff.  Lot  rl  13,  MttlU^.) 
There  were  two  festivals  of  this  name  ;  of  which 
one  was  celebrated  a.  d.  IIL  CaL  Mart,  and  the 
other  prid.  Id.  Mart  (Grid,  Fiut  ii  869,  iii 
619.)  If  the  Cunpus  Martius  was  orerBowed  by 
the  Tiber,  the  races  took  place  on  a  part  of  the 
Mons  CoeliuB,  which  was  called  firom  that  circum- 
stanee  the  Martialis  Campos.   (Festos,  il  v.  Mart 

E^QUITES.  The  Roman  Equites  were  origtn- 
allj  the  horse-soldiers  of  the  Roman  states  and  did 
not  form  a  diatinet  dass  or  ordo  in  the  common- 
wealth  till  the  time  of  the  GraechL  Their  mtti- 
tntion  is  attributed  to  Romulus,  who  caused  800 
equitea,  diTided  into  three  centuriea,  to  be  elected 
by  the  curiae.  Each  of  the  old  Roman  tribes^  tiie 
Ramrnm^  TiHeif  and  £Me§re$  was  represented  by 
100  equites,  and  comequentlT  each  of  the  80 
cniiaa  by  10  equites ;  and  each  of  the  three  oen- 
tories  bore  the  name  of  the  tribe  which  it  repre- 
sented. The  thne  centuries  were  divided  into  10 
hmmmj  each  consisting  of  30  men ;  erery  tarma 
contained  10  Ramnes,  10  Tities^  and  10  Lueeres  ; 
and  each  of  these  decurict  was  commanded  by  a 
deemio.  The  whole  body  likewise  bore  the  name 
of  CtienSf  who  are  enoneoosly  regarded  by  some 
writers  simply  as  the  body-guard  of  the  king. 
The  commaader  of  the  800  equites  was  called 
IVibmua  Cd^rum»  (Dionys*  iL  13 ;  Varr.  L.  L,  T. 
91,  ed.  MftUer ;  FUa.  H.  M  xxziii  9 ;  Festus, 
a.v,  CeUres;  Lit.  I  13,  16.)     [Cslbrbs.] 

To  the  three  huadred  eqnitea  of  Romulus,  ten 
Alban  tuimae  were  added  by  Tullus  Hostilius. 
(Lir.  i  30.)  There  were  consequently  now  600 
equites  ;  but  as  the  number  of  centuries  was  not 
increased,  each  of  these  centuries  contained  200 
men.  T^uquinius  Priscus,  according  to  Livy  (L 
36),  wished  to  establish  some  new  centuries  of 
horsemen,  and  to  call  them  by  his  own  name,  but 
gare  up  his  intention  m  consequence  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  augur  Attus  Navius,  and  only  doubled 
the  nmnbcr  of  the  oentories.  The  three  centories 
which  he  added  were  called  the  Ramnes,  Titienses^ 
and  loktaeB  Pottefiorst,  The  number  ought  there- 
fore now  to  be  1200  in  all,  which  number  is  given 
in  many  editions  of  Livy  (2.  &),  but  is  not  found  in 
any  manuscript  The  nnmbtf  in  the  manuscripts 
is  difierent,  but  some  of  the  best  manuscripts  hare 
1800,  which  has  been  adof^ed  by  most  modem 
editors.  This  number,  however,  is  opposed  to 
Livy^B  previous  account,  and  cannot  be  supported 
by  the  statement  of  Plutarch  (Rom,  20),  that  after 
the  union  vrith  the  Sabines,  the  equites  were  in- 
creased to  600 ;  because  the  original  300  are  spoken 
of  aa  the  representatives  of  the  Arm  tribes ;  where- 
as, according  to  Plutarch^  aoooant,  the  original  300 
ought  only  to  represent  the  Ramnes.  If  therefore 
vre  adopt  Livy^  aeooont  that  there  were  originally 
300  equites,  tliat  these  were  increased  to  600  by 
Tullus  Hostilius,  and  that  the  600  were  doubled 
by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  there  were  1200  in  the 
time  of  the  last-mentioned  king^  being  divided  into 
three  centuries  of  Ranmm^  TUiU^  and  LuoereSf  each 
century    containing  200  priont  and  200  jnw- 
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The  complete  oTganization  of  the  equites  Livy 
(I  43)  attributes  to  Servius  Tullins.  He  says  that 
this  king  formed  {$erip»it)  12  centuries  of  equites 
from  the  leading  men  of  the  state  (ee  pfimoribmt 
emtaUt) ;  and  that  he  also  made  six  oentories  out 
of  the  thne  established  by  Romnlui.  Thus,  there 
were  now  18  centuries.  As  each  of  the  12  new 
centuries  probably  contained  the  same  number  as 
the  six  old  centuries,  if  the  latter  contained  1200 
men,  the  fonncr  would  have  contained  2400,  and 
the  whole  number  of  the  equites  would  have  been 
8600. 

The  account,  however,  which  Cicero  (Ds  i?^ 
ii.  20)  gives  is  quite  diflerent  He  attributes  the 
complete  oiganixation  of  the  equites  to  Tarquinius 
Priscus.  He  agrees  vrith  Livy  in  saying  that  Tar> 
quinius  Priscus  increased  the  number  of  the  Ram- 
nes, Titienses,  and  Lueeres,  by  adding  new  cen- 
turies under  the  name  of  Ramnes^  Titienses,  and 
Lueeres  teamdi  (not,  however, /wiCtriom^  as  Livy 
states ;  compote  Festus  t.  e.  Aif  Vmiae)  ;  but  he 
difien  from  him  in  stating,  that  this  king  also 
doubled  their  number  afttf  the  conquest  of  the 
Aequi  Scipio,  who  is  represented  by  Ciccvo  as 
giTing  this  aeooont,  also  says  that  the  arrangement 
of  the  equites^  which  vras  made  by  Tarquinius 
Priscus,  continued  unchanged  to  his  day  (b.& 
129).  The  account,  which  Cicero  gave  of  the 
equites  in  the  constitution  of  Servius  Tullius,  is 
unfortunately  lost,  and  the  only  words  which  re- 
main are dwodewginti  cenummoMimo;  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  in  what  viray  he  represented  the 
division  of  the  1 8  centories  in  the  Servian  consti- 
tution, after  he  had  expressly  said  that  the  oiga- 
nixation of  the  body  by  TVBrquinius  Priscus  had 
continued  unchanged  to  the  time  of  Scipio.  The 
number  of  equites  in  this  passage  of  Cicero  is  opea 
to  much  doubt  and  dispute.  Skipio  states,  accord- 
ing to  the  reading  adopted  in  all  editions  of  the 
**  De  Republica,**  that  Tarquinius  Priscus  increased 
the  original  number  of  the  equites  to  1200,  and 
that  he  subsequentiy  doubled  this  number  after 
the  conquest  of  the  Aequi ;  whSch  account  would 
make  the  whole  number  2400,  which  number 
cannot  be  correct,  since  if  2400  be  divided  by  18 
(the  number  of  the  centuries),  the  quotient  is 
not  a  complete  number.  The  MS.,  howerer,  has 
QO  ACCC,  which  is  intexpreted  to  mean  ma2b  oc 
dueetttos;  but  instead  of  this,  Zumpt  (Vaber  di§ 
AOfatscnCM  Rttticr  mm*  deu  RtttertUnd  m  iiofa, 
Berlin,  1840)  proposes  to  read  QDDCCC,  1800, 
jusdy  remarking,  that  such  a  use  of  oc  never  occun 
in  Cicero.  This  reading  would  make  the  numb^, 
when  doubled,  3600,  which  agrees  with  Livy^  view, 
and  which  appears  to  have  been  the  regnlar  number 
of  equites  in  the  flourishing  times  of  the  republic 

Both  Livy  and  Cicero  agree  in  stating  that  each 
of  the  equites  received  a  horse  from  the  state 
(eqmupuUiau),  or  money  to  purchase  one,  as  well 
as  a  sum  of  money  for  its  annual  sopport ;  and  that 
the  expense  of  its  support  was  defrayed  by  the 
orphans  and  unmarried  females  ;  since,  says  Nie- 
buhr  (Hitt.  o/Rome^  vol.  L  p.  461),  **  in  a  military 
state  it  could  not  be  esteemed  unjust,  that  the 
women  and  the  children  were  to  contribute  lai^ly 
for  those  who  fought  in  behalf  of  them  and  of  the 
commonwealth.**  According  to  Gains  (iv.  27)  the 
purchase-money  for  a  knights  horse  was  called  ae§ 
eqneslre^  and  its  annual  provision  om  kordearmm. 
[Ak8  HoRDUARiuif.]  The  former  amounted,  ac- 
cording to  Livy  (I  43),  to  10,000  asses,  and  the 
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Utter  to  2000 :  but  these  loms  aze  ao  laige  as  to 
be  dmost  incredible,  especially  when  we  take  mto 
■eooont  that  126  yean  afterwards  a  sheep  was  only 
zeckoned  at  10,  and  an  ox  at  100  asses  in  the 
tables  of  penalties.  (Oell.  xi  1.)  The  ooxiectness 
of  these  numbers  has  accordingly  been  questioned 
by  some  modem  writers,  wMle  others  have  at- 
tempted to  account  for  the  largeness  of  the  sum. 
Niebuhr  (vol.  I  p.  433)  remarlu  that  the  sum  was 
doubtless  intended  not  only  for  the  purchase  of  the 
horse,  but  also  for  its  equipment,  which  would  be 
incomplrte  without  a  groom  or  slave,  who  had  to 
be  bought  and  then  to  be  mounted.  Bockh  {Me- 
trdog,  Untertudk,  c.  29)  supposes  that  the  sums  of 
money  in  the  Servian  census  are  not  given  in  asses 
of  a  pound  weight,  but  in  the  reduced  asses  of  the 
first  Punic  war,  when  they  were  struck  of  the  same 
weight  as  the  sextans,  that  is,  two  oimces,  or  one- 
sixth  of  the  original  weight  [As.]  Zumpt  con- 
siders that  1000  asses  of  the  old  weight  were 
given  for  the  purchase  of  the  horse,  and  200  for  its 
annual  provision ;  and  that  the  original  sum  has 
be^  retained  in  a  passage  of  Vano  (egmiM  ptAU- 
cum  mUU  asmricrumj  L.  L.  viii  71). 

All  the  equites,  of  whom  we  have  been  speak- 
ing, received  a  horse  firom  the  state,  and  were  in- 
cluded in  the  ]  8  equestrian  centuries  of  the  Servian 
constitution ;  but  in  course  of  time,  we  read  of 
another  class  of  equites  in  Roman  history,  who 
did  not  receive  a  horse  from  the  state,  and  were 
not  included  in  the  18  centories.  This  latter  class 
is  fint  mentioned  by  Livy  (v.  7)  in  his  account 
of  the  sie^  of  Veil,  B.  a  408.  He  aays  that  dur- 
iug  the  siege,  when  the  Romans  had  at  one  time 
suffered  great  disaster^  all  those  citisens  who  had 
an  equestrian  fortone,  and  no  hone  allotted  to  them 
{gmAu  census  eqituttr  erat,  sqm  jpMd  nam  erami\ 
volonteoed  to  serve  with  their  own  horses  ;  and 
he  adds,  that  from  this  time  equites  fint  began  to 
serve  with  their  own  horses  (tem  primMm  eqmU 
meren  sqsUm  ooeperwU).  The  state  paid  them 
(esriut  nmmenu  aeris  est  otnamahu)  as  a  kind  of 
compensation  for  serving  with  their  own  horses. 
The  fiwt  soldien  had  received  pay  a  few  yean 
before  (Liv.  iv.  69)  ;  and  two  yean  afterwards, 
B.  c.  401,  the  pay  of  the  equites  was  made  three- 
fold that  of  the  ii^try.  (Liv.  v.  12 ;  see  Niebuhr, 
vol  ii.  p.  439.) 

From  the  year  &  c.  403,  there  were  therefore  two 
classes  of  Roman  knights :  one  who  received  hones 
from  the  state,  and  are  therefore  firequently  called 
eqtattt  equo  ptiUco  (Cic  PhiL  vi  6),  and  sometimes 
Ftdxmnmes  or  TrotsuUy  the  latter  of  which,  according 
to  Otf ttling,  is  an  Etruscan  word  (Plin.  H.  N.  TTxiii. 
9  ;  Festus,  s,  v. ;  Ofittling,  Qtsck.  dsr  Rom.  Staatsv, 
p.  372),  and  another  oass,  who  served,  when 
they  were  required,  with  their  own  horses,  but  were 
not  dassed  among  the  1 8  centuries.  As  they  served 
on  horseback  they  were  called  emuUs;  and,  when 
spoken  of  in  oppositi(m  to  cavalry,  which  did  not 
consist  of  Roman  citizens,  they  were  also  called 
equiies  Romami;  but  they  had  no  legal  chiim  to 
the  name  of  equites,  since  in  ancient  times  this  title 
was  strictly  ccmfined  to  those  who  received  horses 
from  the  state,  as  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxiiL  7)  expressly 
says,  '^Equitum  nomen  subsistebat  in  turmis 
equomm  publicorum.** 

But  here  two  questions  arise.  Why  did  the 
equites,  who  belonged  to  the  eighteen  centuries, 
leeeive  a  horse  from  the  state,  and  the  othen  not  P 
and  bow  was  a  person  admitted  into  each  dass  r^ 
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■pectivdy  ?  These  questions  have  occasioned  much 
controversy  among  modem  writers,  but  the  follow- 
ing  account  is  peniaps  the  most  satis&ctory :  — 

In  the  constitution  of  Servius  Tulliua  all  the 
Roman  citizens  were  arranged  in  different  classes 
according  to  the  amount  of  their  property,  and  it 
may  therefore  fiurly  be  presumed  that  a  place  in 
the  centuries  of  equites  was  determined  by  the 
same  qualification.  Dionjrsiua  (iv.  18)  expressly 
says,  that  the  equites  were  chosen  by  Servius  out 
of  the  richest  and  most  illustrious  fomilies  ;  and 
Cicero  (De  Rtp.  ii  22)  that  they  were  of  the 
highest  census  (cemsu  nuurimo),  Livy  (i  43)  also 
states  that  the  twelve  centuries  formed  by  Servius 
Tullius  consisted  of  the  leading  men  of  the  state. 
None  of  these  writers,  however,  mention  the  pro- 
perty which  was  necessary  to  entitle  a  person  to  a 
place  among  the  equites ;  but  it  was  probably  of 
the  same  amount  as  in  the  latter  times  of  the  re* 

giblic,  that  is,  four  times  that  of  the  fint  dass. 
very  one  thcotefore  who  possessed  the  requisite 
property,  and  whose  character  was  unblemished 
(for  this  latter  qualification  appean  to  have  been 
always  necessary  in  the  ancient  times  of  the  re- 
public), was  admitted  among  the  equites  of  the 
Servian  constitution  ;  and  it  may  be  presumed  that 
the  twelve  new  centuries  were  created  in  order  to 
indnde  all  those  persons  in  the  state  who  possessed 
the  necessary  qualifications.  Niebuhr  {Hid,  of 
Romej  vol  L  p^  427,  &G.),  however,  supposes  that 
the  qualification  of  property  was  only  necessary  for 
admission  into  the  twdve  new  centuries,  and  that 
the  statemoit  of  Dionysius,  quoted  above,  ought 
to  be  confined,  to  these  centuries,  and  not  apphed 
to  the  whole  eighteen.  He  maintains  that  the 
twelve  centuries  consisted  exdusively  of  plebeians ; 
and  that  the  six  old  centuries  (that  is,  the  three 
double  centories  of  Ramnes,  Titles  and  Luoeres, 
priorss  and  /MMteriorsf),  which  were  incorporated 
by  Servius  into  his  oomitia  unda  the  title  of  the 
mm  st^htgia^  comprised  all  the  patricians^  inde- 
pendent of  the  amount  of  property  whidi  they 
possessed.  This  account,  however,  does  not  seem 
to  rest  on  sufficient  evidence ;  and  we  have,  on  the 
contrary,  an  expreu  instance  of  a  patrician,  L.  Tar- 
quitius,  &  a  458,  who  was  compelled  on  account 
of  his  poverty  to  serve  on  foot  (Liv.  ill  27.) 
That  the  six  old  centories  consisted  entirely  of 
patricians  is  most  probable,  since  the  plebeians 
would  oertauily  not  have  been  admitted  among  the 
equites  at  all  till  the  Servian  constitution  ;  and  as 
by  this  constitution  new  centuries  were  created,  it 
is  not  likdy  that  any  plebeians  would  have  been 
placed  amcmg  the  ancient  six.  But  we  have  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  these  six  centuries  con- 
tained the  tflSkofo  body  of  patricians,  or  that  the 
twelve  consisted  mUrehf  of  plebeians.  We  may 
suppose  that  those  patridana,  who  bdonged  to  the 
six,  were  allowed  by  the  Servian  constitution  to 
continue  in  them,  if  they  possessed  the  requisite 
property ;  and  that  all  other  persons  in  the  state, 
whether  patricians  or  plebeians,  who  possessed  the 
requisite  property,  were  admitted  into  the  12  new 
centuries.  That  the  latter  were  not  confined  to 
plebeians  may  be  inferred  firom  Livy,  who  says 
that  they  consisted  of  the  leading  men  in  the  state 
{primofti  eivUati9\  not  in  the  pfebs. 

As  vacancies  occurred  in  the  eighteen  centuries, 
the  descendants  of  those  who  were  originally  en- 
rolled  succeeded  to  their  places,  whether  plebeians 
or  patricians,  provided  they  had  not  dissipated 
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their  pimerty  ;  for  Niebahr  goes  too  far  when  he 
laeerts  that  all  vacancies  were  filled  up  according 
to  birth,  independent  of  anj  property  qualification. 
But  in  course  of  time,  as  population  and  wealth  in- 
creased, the  number  of  persons,  who  possessed  an 
equestrian  fortune,  also  increased  greatly  ;  and  as 
the  number  of  equites  in  the  18  c^aturies  was 
limited,  those  persons,  whose  ancestors  had  not 
been  enrolled  in  the  centuries,  could  not  receive 
horses  firom  the  state,  and  were  therefore  allowed 
the  privilege  of  serving  with  their  own  horses 
amongst  the  cavalry,  instead  of  the  infantry,  as 
they  would  otherwise  have  been  obliged  to  have 
done.  Thus  arose  the  two  distinct  classes  of 
eqnites,  which  have  been  already  mentioned. 

The  inspection  of  the  equites  who  received 
horses  from  the  state,  belonged  to  the  censors,  who 
had  the  power  of  depriving  an  equei  of  his  horse, 
and  reducing  him  to  the  condition  of  an  aerarian 
(Liv.  zxiv.  43),  and  also  of  giving  the  vacant 
horse  to  the  most  distinguished  of  the  equites 
who  had  previously  served  at  their  own  expense. 
For  these  purposes  they  made  during  their  censor* 
ship  a  public  inspection,  in  the  forum,  of  aU  the 
knights  who  possessed  public  horses  {eqttUaium  re- 
cognoactrntf  Liv.  tttit.  44  ;  tquitum  eenhtrias  re- 
eopnoBcunl,  Valer.  Max.  iL  9.  §  6).  The  tribes 
were  taken  in  order,  and  each  knight  was  sum- 
moned by  name.  Every  one,  as  bu  name  was 
called,  walked  past  the  censors,  leading  his  horse. 
This  ceremony  is  represented  on  the  reverse  of 
many  Roman  coins  struck  by  the  censors.  A  spe- 
cimen is  annexed. 
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If  the  censors  had  no  fiiult  to  find  either  with 
the  character  of  the  knight  or  the  equipments  of 
his  horse,  they  ordered  him  to  pass  on  (tradue 
tqmtm^  Valer.  Max.  iv.  1.  §  10) ;  but  if  on  the  con- 
trary they  considered  him  unworthy  of  his  rank, 
they  struck  him  out  of  the  list  of  knights,  and  de- 
prived him  of  his  horse  (  Liv.  xxxix.  44)  or  ordered 
him  to  sell  it  (Liv.  xxix.  37  ;  Valer.  Max.  il  9. 
§  6),  with  the  intention  no  doubt  that  the  perwn 
thus  degraded  should  refund  to  the  state  the 
money  which  had  been  advanced  to  him  for  its 
purchase.  (Niebuhr,  HuL  ofRomt,  voL  I  p.  433.) 
At  the  same  review,  those  equites  who  had  served 
the  reguh&r  time,  and  wished  to  be  disehaiged,  were 
accustomed  to  give  an  account  to  the  censors  of  the 
campaigns  in  which  they  had  served,  and  were 
then  dismissed  with  honour  or  disgrace,  as  they 
might  have  deserved.   (Plut  Pomp,  22.) 

This  review  of  the  equites  by  the  censors  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Eqmimn  Trantvtetioy 
which  was  a  solemn  procession  of  the  body  every 
year  on  the  Ides  of  Qnintilis  (July).  The  proces- 
sion started  from  the  temple  of  Mars  outside  the 
sity,  and  passed  through  the  city  over  the  forum, 
and  by  the  temple  of  the  Dioscuri.  On  this  occasion 
the  equites  were  always  crowned  with  olive  chap- 
lets,  and  wore  their  state  dress,  the  trabea,  with 
all  the  honourable   distinctions  which  they  had 


gained  in  battle.  (Dionys.  vi.  13.)  Aeewding  to 
Livy  (ix.  46)  this  annual  procession  was  first  esta- 
blished by  the  censors  Q.  Fabius  and  P.  Dedns, 
B.  c.  304 ;  but  according  to  Dionysius  (/.  c)  it  was 
instituted  after  the  defeat  of  the  Latins  near  the 
lake  Kegillus,  of  which  an  account  was  brought  to 
Rome  by  the  DioscnrL 

It  may  be  asked,  how  long  did  the  knight  retain 
his  public  horse,  and  a  vote  in  the  equestrian  cen* 
tury  to  which  he  belonged  ?  On  this  subject  we 
have  no  positive  information  ;  but  as  those  equites, 
who  served  with  their  own  horses,  were  only  ob- 
liged to  serve  for  ten  years  {tHprndiOj  ffrpar^ias) 
under  the  age  of  46  (Polvb.  vi  19.  §  2),  we  may 
presume  that  the  same  rule  extended  to  those  who 
served  with  the  public  horses,  provided  they  wUktd 
to  give  up  the  service.  For  it  is  certain  that  in 
the  ancient  tunes  of  the  republic  a  knight  might 
retain  his  horse  as  long  as  he  pleased,  even  aner 
he  had  entered  the  senate,  provided  he  continued 
able  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  knight  Thus  the 
two  censors,  M.  Livius  Salinator  and  C.  Clandiut 
Nero^  in  B.  c.  204,  were  also  equites  (Liv.  zxix. 
37)  ;  and  L.  Scipio  Asiaticus,  who  was  deprived 
of  his  horse  by  the  censors  in  &  c  185  (Liv.  xxxix. 
44),  had  himself  been  censor  in  b.  c.  191.  This  is 
also  pt>ved  by  a  fragment  in  the  fourth  book  (c.  2) 
of  Cicero's  **  De  Republica,**  in  which  he  says, 
equitahu^  in  quo  ti^ingia  $miU  etiam  mtaim;  by 
which  he  evidently  means,  that  most  of  the  senaton 
were  enabled  to  vote  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata  in 
consequence  of  their  belonging  to  the  equestrian 
centuries.  But  during  the  later  times  of  the  re- 
public the  knights  were  obliged  to  give  up  their 
horses  on  entering  the  senate,  and  consequently 
ceased  to  belong  to  the  equestrian  centuries.  This 
regulation  is  alluded  to  in  the  fragment  of  Cicero 
already  referred  to,  in  which  Scipio  says  that  many 
persons  were  anxious  that  a  plebiscitum  should  be 
passed,  ordaining  that  the  public  horses  should  be 
restored  to  the  state,  which  decree  was  in  aU  pro- 
bability passed  afterwards  ;  since,  as  Niebuhr  ob- 
serves (voLl  p.  433,  note  1016),  **  when  Cicero 
makes  Scipio  speak  of  any  measure  as  intended, 
we  are  to  suppose  that  it  had  actually  taken  place, 
but,  according  to  the  information  possessed  by  Cicero, 
was  later  than  the  date  he  assigns  to  Scipio  \i  dis- 
course.** That  the  neater  number  of  the  equites 
equo  publico,  after  the  exclusion  of  sexmtors  from 
the  equestrian  centuries,  were  young  men,  is  proved 
by  a  passage  in  the  work  of  Q.  Cicero^  De  Petiiioite 
Contulatut  (e,Sy, 

The  equestrian  centuries,  of  which  we  have 
hitherto  been  treating,  were  only  regarded  as  a 
division  of  the  army  ;  they  did  not  form  a  distinct 
class  or  ordo  in  the  constitution.  The  community, 
in  a  political  point  of  view,  was  only  divided  into 
patricians  and  plebeians  ;  and  the  equestrian  cen- 
turies were  composed  of  both.  But  in  the  year 
&  a  123,  a  new  class,  called  the  Ordo  Equestris, 
was  formed  in  the  state  by  the  Lex  Sempronia, 
which  was  introduced  by  C.  Gracchus.  By  this 
law  all  the  judioes  had  to  be  chosen  fix>m  those 
citizens  who  possessed  an  equestrian  fortune. 
(Plut  a  Gracch.  5  ;  Appian,  De  BdL  Oo.  l  22  ; 
Tac  ^mt.  xil  60.)  We  know  very  little  respecting 
the  provisions  of  ^s  law ;  but  it  appears  from  the 
Lex  Servllia  repetundarum,  passed  eighteen  years 
afterwards,  that  every  person  who  was  to  be  cnosea 
judex  was  required  to  be  above  thirty  and  under  sixty 
years  of  age,  to  have  either  an  equus  publicns  or  to 
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b«  qualified  by  his  fortune  to  poasets  one,  and  not 
to  be  a  feoator.  The  number  of  jndicea,  who  were 
required  yeariy,  was  chosen  from  this  class  by  the 
praetor  urbanus.  (KlenaejZear/Ssm/ia,  BerL  1825.) 

As  the  name  of  equites  had  been  originally  ex- 
tended from  those  who  possessed  the  public  horses 
to  those  who  senred  with  their  own  hones,  it  now 
came  to  be  applied  to  all  those  persons  who  were 
qualified  by  their  fortune  to  aet  as  jndioes,  in  which 
sense  the  word  is  usually  used  by  Cicero.  Pliny 
(ff,  y.  zzziiL  7)  indeed  says  that  those  persons 
who  possessed  the  equestrian  fortune,  but  did  not 
seire  as  equites,  were  only  called  judicesy  and  that 
the  name  of  eomtes  was  always  confined  to  the 
possessors  of  tne  eqnf  publicL  This  may  hare 
been  the  correct  use  of  the  term  ;  but  custom  soon 
gaye  the  name  of  equites  to  the  judices  chosen  in 
accordance  with  the  Lex  Sempronia. 

After  the  reform  of  Sulla,  which  entirely  de- 
prited  the  equestrian  order  of  the  right  of  being 
chosen  as  judices,  and  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Au- 
reKa  (b.c.70),  which  ordained  that  the  judices 
should  be  chosen  from  the  senaton,  equites,  and 
tribuni  aerarii,  the  influence  of  the  order,  says 
Pliny,  was  still  maintained  by  the  publicani  (Plin. 
H.  N",  xxxiii  8),  or  fiomers  of  the  public  taxes.  We 
find  that  the  publicani  were  almost  always  called 
equites,  not  because  any  particular  rank  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  obtain  from  the  state  the  fiirming 
of  the  taxes,  but  because  the  state  naturally 
would  not  let  them  to  any  one  who  did  not  possess 
a  considerable  fortune.  Thus  the  publicani  are 
frequently  spoken  of  by  Cicero  as  identical  with 
the  equestrian  order  {Ad  AU.  il  1.  §  8).  [Fxm- 
tiCANi.]  The  consulship  of  Cicero  and  the  actiye 
part  which  the  knights  then  took  in  suppressing 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  tended  still  further  to 
increase  uie  power  and  influence  of  the  equestrian 
order ;  and  **  firom  that  time,**  says  Pliny  (L  c), 
**  it  became  a  third  body  (eorpaa)  in  the  state,  and, 
to  the  title  of  Senatut  Popuhnqae  Rcmamuiy  there 
began  to  be  added  Ei  Equestria  Ordo.^ 

In  B.  a  63,  a  distinction  was  conferred  upon 
them,  which  tended  to  separate  them  still  further 
from  the  plebs.  By  the  Lex  Roseia  Othonis, 
passed  in  that  year,  the  first  fourteen  seats  in  the 
theatre  behind  the  orchestra  were  giyen  to  the 
equites  (Liv.  Epit  99) ;  which,  accor£ng  to  Cicero 
(pro  Mwr.  19)  and  Velleius  Paterculus  (iL  32), 
was  only  a  restoration  of  an  ancient  priTilege ; 
which  is  alluded  to  by  Liry  (i  85),  when  he  says 
that  special  seats  were  set  apart  in  the  Ciroxs 
Bfanmus  for  the  senators  and  equites.  They  also 
possessed  the  right  of  wearing  die  Clavus  Augus- 
tus [Claws]  ;  and  subsequently  obtamed  the 
priyilege  of  wearing  a  gold  ring,  which  was  origi- 
nally confined  to  the  equites  equo  publico. 

The  number  of  equites  increased  greatly  under 
the  eariy  emperors,  and  all  persons  were  admitted 
into  the  order,  proTided  they  possessed  the  requisite 
property,  without  any  inquizy  into  their  chuacter 
or  mto  the  free  birth  of  their  fother  and  grand- 
father, which  had  always  been  required  by  the 
eenson  under  the  republic.  Property  became  now 
the  only  qualification ;  and  the  order  in  conse- 
quence gradually  began  to  lose  all  the  consideration 
which  it  had  acquired  during  the  later  times  of  the 
repubUe.  Thus  Horace  (^.l  1.  58)  says,  with 
BO  small  decree  of  contempt,  — 

Si  quadringentis  sex  septem  milia  desunt, 
Plebs  ens. 
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Augustus  formed  a  select  dass  of  equites,  coo* 
sisting  of  those  equites  who  possessed  the  property 
of  a  senator,  and  the  old  requirement  of  free  birth 
up  to  the  grandfiither.  He  permitted  this  dais  to 
wear  the  laiut  dams  (Ovid.  Trist,  ir.  10.  35)  ; 
and  also  allowed  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs  to  be 
chosen  from  them,  as  well  as  the  senators,  and  gave 
them  the  option  at  the  termination  of  their  oflice  to 
remain  in  the  senate  or  return  to  the  equestrian 
order.  (Suet  Avg.  40  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ht.  30.)  This 
class  of  knights  was  distinguished  by  the  special 
title  ittustrei  (sometimes  intignes  and  tplendidi) 
equites  Romani,  (Tacit  Aim,  xi,  4,  with  the  note 
of  Lipsius.) 

The  formation  of  this  distinct  chiss  tended  to 
lower  the  others  still  more  in  public  estimation. 
In  the  ninth  year  of  the  reini  of  Tiberius  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  improre  tne  order  by  requiring 
the  old  qualifications  of  free  birth  up  to  the  grand- 
father, and  by  strictly  forbidding  any  one  to  wear 
the  gold  ring  unless  he  possessed  this  qualification. 
This  reguhition,  howerer,  was  of  little  avail,  as  the 
emperors  frequently  admitted  fireedmen  into  the 
equestrian  order.  (Plin.  H.  iV.  xxxiii.  8.)  When 
private  persons  were  no  longer  appointed  judices, 
the  necessity  for  a  distinct  class  In  the  community, 
like  the  equestrian  order,  ceased  entirely  ;  and  the 
gold  ring  came  at  length  to  be  worn  by  all  free 
dtizens.  Even  slaves,  afler  their  manumission, 
were  allowed  to  wear  it  by  special  permission  from 
the  emperor,  which  appears  to  have  been  usually 
granted  provided  the  patronus  consented.  (Dig.  40. 
tit  10.  s.  3.)     [Annulus.] 

Having  thus  traced  the  history  of  the  equestrian 
order  to  its  final  extinction  as  a  distmct  class  in 
the  community,  we  must  now  return  to  the  equites 
equo  publico,  who  formed  the  eighteen  equestrian 
centuries.  This  chiss  still  existed  during  the  latter 
yean  of  the  republic,  but  had  entirely  ceased  to 
serve  as  horse-soldiers  in  the  army.  The  cavalry 
of  the  Roman  l^ons  no  longer  consisted,  as  in  the 
time  of  Polybius,  of  Roman  equites,  but  their  place 
was  supplied  by  the  cavalry  of  the  allied  states. 
It  is  evident  that  Caesar  in  his  Gallic  wan 
possessed  no  Roman  cavalry.  (Caes.  BeH  ChJL 
i.  15.)  When  he  went  to  an  interview  with 
Ariovistns,  and  was  obliged  to  take  cavalry  with 
him,  we  are  told  that  he  did  not  dare  to  trust  hia 
safety  to  the  Gallic  cavalry,  and  therefore  mounted 
his  legionary  soldicn  upon  their  horses.  (Id.  i.  42.) 
The  Roman  equites  are,  however,  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Gallic  and  dvil  wars,  but  never  as 
common  soldien ;  they  were  officen  attached  to  the 
staff  of  the  general,  or  commanded  the  cavalry  of 
the  allies,  or  sometimes  the  legions.  (Id.  vii.  70 ; 
BdL  Ch,  1 77,  iil  71,  Ac) 

After  the  year  b.  c.  50,  there  were  no  eenson  in 
the  state,  and  it  would  therefore  follow  that  for  some 
yean  no  review  of  the  body  took  place,  and  that 
the  vacandes  were  not  filled  npi  When  Augustus 
however  took  upon  himself,  in  b.  a  29,  the  prae- 
fectura  morum,  he  frequently  reviewed  the  troops 
of  equites,  and  restored,  according  to  Suetonius 
{Aug,  88),  the  long-neglected  custom  of  the  solemn 
procession  {trcMtioectio)  ;  by  which  we  are  probably 
to  underrtand  that  Augustus  connected  the  review 
of  the  knights  {reoogmtio)  with  the  annual  proces- 
sion {transoectio)  of  the  15th  of  July.  From  this 
time  these  equites  formed  an  honourable  corps, 

I  from  which  all  the  higher  officen  in  the  army 
(Suet  Aug.  38,  Claud,  25)  and  the  chief  magis- 
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tratei  in  tiM  itate  were  choeen.  Adminion  into 
this  body  was  eqnivalent  to  an  introdnotion  into 
public  life,  and  was  therefore  esteemed  a  great  pri- 
vilege ;  whence  we  find  it  recorded  in  inscriptions 
that  snch  a  person  was  sgifo  pviUeo  ktmorabu^ 
eaeonuOu*^  &c  bj  the  emperor.  (OreOi,  Inaorip, 
No.  3467,  813, 1229.)  If  a  yovng  man  was  not 
admitted  into  this  bodj,  he  was  ezdnded  from  all 
ciTil  offices  of  any  importance,  except  in  mmiidpal 
towns  ;  and  also  ftt>m  aU  rank  in  toe  anny,  with 
the  exception  of  centurion. 

All  those  equites  who  were  not  employed  in 
actual  service  were  obliged  to  reside  at  Rome 
(Dion  Cass.  liz.  9),  where  they  wete  allowed  to 
fill  the  lower  magistmcies,  which  entitled  a  penon 
to  admission  into  the  senate.  They  were  divided 
into  six  tnrmae,  each  of  which  was  ccmmaaded  by 
an  officer,  who  is  frequently  mentioned  fn  inscrip- 
tions as  Secir  egmitan  Rml  1mw¥m  i.  u,  Ac,  or 
commonly  Smrir  turmum  or  Smr  tmnMrym  eqttiiitm 
Ronumonm,  From  the  time  that  the  equites  be- 
stowed the  title  of  prineipet  jmemMit  upon  Cains 
and  Lnehis  Cbe«ff,  the  grandsons  of  Augustus 
(Tacit  Ann,  I  8  ;  Monum.  Ancyr.X  it  became  the 
custom  to  confer  this  title,  as  well  as  that  of  Sevir, 
upon  tiie  probable  successor  to  the  throne,  when 
he  first  entered  into  public  life  and  was  presented 
with  an  equus  pnblicns.  (CapitoL  M,  Ankm,  PkiL 
6  ;  Lamprid.  Oammod,  I.) 

The  practice  of  filling  all  the  higher  offices  in 
the  state  firom  these  equites  appears  to  have  con- 
tinued as  long  as  Rome  was  the  centre  of  the 
govenunent  and  the  residence  of  the  emperor. 
They  are  mentioned  in  the  tune  of  Severus  ((3ni- 
tei^  Ingmp.  p.  1 001. 6  ;  Prnpinian,  in  Dig.  29.  tit 
1.  B.  43),  and  of  Caracalla  (Oruter,  p.  879.  7) ;  and 
perhaps  later.  After  the  time  of  Diodetiim,  the 
equites  became  only  a  city  guard,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Praefectus  Vigilum ;  but  they  still  re- 
tained  in  the  time  of  Viuentinianus  and  Valens^ 
As  D.  364,  the  second  rank  in  the  city,  and  were 
not  subject  to  corporal  punishment  (Cod.  Theodos. 
6.  tit  36.)     Respecting  the  MagwUr  EquHum^  see 

DlCTATOE. 

(Zumpt,  Ueber  die  RSmiaeken  RSUar  md  dm 
Rittm-wlcmd  in  Ram^  Berlin^  1840;  Marquardt, 
HigUrrias  Equiimn  Ronwmonan  Ubri  IV,  Berlin, 
1840 ;  Madvig,  De  Loco  Oieenms  m  lib,  iv.  de 
RepubUea,  in  Oputaala,  vol  i  p.  72,  &c  ;  Becker 
Hcrndbneh  der  Romiaeken  AU&rthUmer,  vol  ii 
part  i  p.  235,  &c) 

EQUULEU8  or  ECULEUS,  an  instrmnent  of 
torture,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  so  called 
because  it  was  in  the  form  of  a  hone.  We  have 
no  description  of  its  form  given  by  any  of  the  an- 
cient writers,  but  it  appears  not  to  have  differed 
greatly  from  the  crux.  (Cic  Pro  Mil.  21,  com- 
pared with  eerla  enue,  c.  22.)  It  appears  to  have 
been  commonly  used  at  Rome  in  taking  the  evi- 
dence of  slaves.  (See  Sigonius,  De  JvdidU^ 
iil  17  ;  Magius,  De  Equndeoy  in  Salengre^s  iVbo. 
Tkeaanr.  AnL  Rom.  vol  ii.  p.  1211,  &c.) 

EQUUS  OCTOBER.    [Palilia.] 

E'RANI  (Ipoyoi),  wen  clubs  or  societies,  estab- 
lished for  charitable  or  convivial  purposes,  or  fat 
both.  They  were  veiy  common  at  Athens,  and 
suited  the  temper  of  the  people,  who  were  both 
social  and  generous.  The  term  l|fWM>r,  in  the 
sense  of  a  convivial  par^^,  is  of  ancient  datcu 
(Horn.  Od,  I  226.)  It  resembled  our  picnics,  or 
the  Ckrman/NftMlif,  and  was  also  called  8«iiry«>v 
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iaih  VTvfOhsm  krh  avf»€o\&w :  where  every  puKi 
brought  his  own  dish,  or  (to  save  trouble)  one  was 
deputed  to  cater  finr  the  rest,  and  was  afterwards 
repaid  by  ooBtribvtmis.  [Cobna,  p.  804,  b.]  The 
dubs  that  were  formed  at  Athens  used  to  dine  to- 
gether at  stated  periods,  as  onee  a  month ;  and 
every  member  was  bound  to  pay  his  subscription, 
whidi  (as  well  as  the  society  itself)  was  called 
VjfNvof^  and  the  members  ipai^wral.  If  any  mem- 
ber fiuled  to  pay,  the  sum  was  made  up  by  the 
president,  iptufdfxnt,  alio  called  vKiipm^s  4pdvo»^ 
who  afterwards  recovered  it,  if  he  could,  firom  the 
delimiter.  nXi^poiV  Mpeanw  often  means  simply,  to 
pay  the  subseriptkm,  as  X»iv9iM  or  iiikehr^uf^  to 
make  debult  (Dera.  e.  ApM,  p.  821,  c.  Mid. 
p.  647,  &  Arieiog,  p.  776.) 

There  were  also  assodsrtions  under  this  name, 
for  the  purpose  of  mutual  relief^  resemblii^  in 
some  degree  our  firiendly  or  benefit  societies  ;  but 
with  this  essential  diffidence,  that  the  relief  which 
they  affiirded  was  not  (as  it  is  with  us)  baaed  upon 
any  oakulatisii  of  nataml  eontingencies,  but  was 
^ven  pro  re  nans,  to  such  poor  members  as  stood 
m  need  of  it  The  Athenian  societies  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  kept  up  a  common  fimd  by  regular 
subscriptions,  though  it  is  probable  that  the  sum 
which  each  member  was  expected  to  advance,  in 
case  of  need,  was  pretty  well  understood.  If  a 
man  was  reduced  to  poverty,  or  in  distress  for 
money  for  any  cause,  he  applied  to  the  members 
of  hk  dub  for  assistance ;  this  was  called  irvA- 
\4ytip  dptufop :  those  who  advanced  it  were  said 
iptitfiCw  ubr^i  the  relief  was  considered  as  a 
loan,  repayable  by  the  borrower  when  in  better 
circumstances.  Isaeus  {De  Hagn,  Hertd,  p.  294) 
reckons  among  the  assets  of  a  person,  l(  ifdamr 
b^Kflficera  tUntwwpdtYfiha^  from  which  we  may 
infer,  that  each  eontributor  was  entitled  to  recover 
tile  sum  he  had  lent  For  the  recovery  of  such 
loans,  and  fbr  the  decision  of  otiier  di^tes,  there 
were  ipeoftKtd  8(kai,  in  which  a  sumnuuy  and 
equitable  kind  of  justice  was  administered.  Plato 
{Leg,  XL  p.  916)  disapproved  of  lawsuits  in  sudi 
matters,  and  would  not  aUow  them  in  his  republia 

Salmasius  contends  that  wherever  the  tenn 
Ifpowof  is  applied  to  an  established  sodety,  it  means 
only  a  convivial  dub,  and  that  there  were  no  re- 
gular associations  for  the  purposes  of  charitv ;  but 
others  have  held  a  difierent  opinion.  (See  Salmaa. 
De  Uenrie,  c^  Obe.  ad  Jue  AU,  ei  Rom,  and 
Herald.  Ammadv,  in  Sabnat,^  referred  to  in  Meier^ 
AU,  Proe,  p.  640.)  It  is  not  probable  that  many 
permanent  societies  were  formed  with  the  sow 
view  of  feasting.  We  know  that  at  Athens,  as 
wall  as  m  the  other  Grecian  republics,  there  wan 
dubs  for  various  purposes,  political  as  wdl  as 
social:  the  membi»  of  which  would  naturaUr 
meet,  and  dine  together  at  certain  periods.  Such 
were  the  religions  companies  (^Mtf-ot),  tiie  commer- 
cial (l/nropucol),  and  some  others  (Btfckh,  PoL 
Eeon,  of  Athene^  p.  246,  2nd  ed.)  Unions  of  this 
kind  were  called  by  the  general  name  rf  Iro^fai, 
and  were  often  oonvertMl  to  misdiievons  ends, 
such  as  briberf,  overawing  the  public  assembly, 
or  influencing  courts  of  justice.  (Thuc.  iii  82  ; 
Dem.  De  Ckmm,  p.  329  ;  Thirlwall,  Or,  Hiei,  vol 
iv.  p.  36.)  In  the  days  of  the  Roman  empire 
friendly  societies,  under  the  name  of  tpeaw^  were 
frequent  among  the  Oreek  cities,  but  were  looked 
on  with  suspicion  by  the  emperors  as  leading  to 
political  combinations.   (Plin.  J^.  x.  93,  94.)  The 
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gSdg,  or  fraternities  for  mutoal  aid,  among  the  an- 
cient Saxons,  resembled  the  fyavot  of  the  Ghreeks. 
(Tuiner*s  HisL  of  the  AngloSoMnt^  iy.  10.)  Com- 
pare also  the  wyenraL^  or  love-feasts  of  the  early 
Christians. 

The  word  ipayos  if  often  used  metaphorically,  to 
signify  any  contributions  or  friendly  advance  of 
money.  [C.  R.  K.] 

ERGA'STULUM  was  a  private  prison  attached 
to  most  Roman  fiirms,  called  career  rusHaw  by 
Juvenal  (xiv.  24),  where  the  slaves  were  made  to 
work  in  chains.  It  appears  to  have  been  usually 
under  ground,  and  according  to  Columella  (I  6) 
ought  to  be  lighted  by  narrow  windows,  which 
should  be  too  high  fsom  the  ground  to  be  touched 
by  the  hand.  The  slaves  confined  in  an  ergastu- 
lum  were  also  employed  to  cultivate  the  fields  in 
chains.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  7.  §4  ;  Flor.  iii.  19.) 
Slaves  who  had  displeased  their  masters  were 
punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  eigastulum  ;  and 
in  the  same  place  all  slaves  who  could  not  be  de- 
pended upon  or  were  barbarous  in  their  habits,  wen 
regularly  kept  A  trustworthy  shve  had  the  care 
of  the  ergastulum,and  was  therefore  called  eryaaiula- 
ruu,  (Colum.  L  8.)  According  to  Plutarch  (7i6. 
Gracdk.  8),  these  prisons  arose  in  consequence  of 
the  conquest  of  Italy  by  the  Romans,  and  the 
great  number  of  barbarous  slaves  who  wero  em- 
ployed to  cultivate  the  conquered  kuids.  In  the 
time  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus,  many  enactments 
were  made  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  slaves ; 
and  among  other  salutary  measures,  Hadrian  abo- 
lished the  ezgastula,  which  must  have  been  liable 
to  great  abuse  in  the  hands  of  tyrannical  masters. 
(Sparta  Hadrian^  18,  compared  with  Gains,  L  53.) 
For  further  information  on  the  subject,  see  Bris- 
BoniuB,  Antiq.  Sded.  iL  9  ;  Lipsius,  Elect,  ii.  15, 
Opera,  vol  L  p.  317,  &jc  ;  Gbttling,  Oeeoh,  der 
Rom.  StaaUv.  p.  135. 

ERI'CIUS,  a  military  engine  full  of  sharp 
spikes,  which  was  placed  by  the  gate  of  the  camp 
to  prevent  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  (Caes. 
B.  C,  iii.  67  ;  Sallust,  <qmd  iV<m..xviiL  16  ;  Lipsius, 
PoUorceL  v.  4.) 

EROGATIO.    [Aquabductus,  p.  1 15,  a.] 

ERO'TIA  or  EROTI'DIA  {jipfnui  or  ip<trU 
Vta),  the  most  solemn  of  all  the  festivals  celebrated 
In  the  Boeotian  town  of  Thespiae.  It  took  place 
every  fifth  year,  and  in  honour  of  Eros,  the  prin- 
cipal divinitjr  of  the  Thespians.  Respecting  the 
particulars  nothing  is  known,  except  that  it  was 
solemnised  with  contests  in  music  and  gymnastics. 
(Plut  AmaL  1 ;  Pans.  ix.  31.  §  3  ;  Athen.  xiii 
p.  561.)  The  worship  of  Eros  seems  to  have  been 
established  at  Thespiae  from  the  earliest  times ; 
and  the  ancient  symbolic  representation  of  the  god, 
a  rude  stone  ij^pyhs  }dBos\  continued  to  be  looked 
upon  with  particular  reverence  even  when  sculp- 
ture had  attained  the  highest  degree  of  perfection 
among  the  Greeks.  (Pans.  ix.  27.  §  1  ;  compare 
Schol.  ad  Pind.  Oiymp.  viL  1 54 ;  Ritschl,  in  the 
AAtftVt.  ilfM.  vol.  ii.  p.  106.)  [L.  S.] 

ERRHEPHCRIA  or  ERSEPHCRIA  (^fJ- 
fft^pta  or  ip(ni<f^6puL)     [Arrxfhoria.] 

ESCHARA  i^trxfipa),    [Focus.] 

E'SSEDA  or  E'SSEDUM  (from  the  Celtic 
/?««,  a  carriage,  Ginzrot,  voL  L  p.  377),  the  name 
of  a  chariot  used,  especially  in  war,  by  the  Britons, 
the  Gauls  and  Belgae  (Viig.  CfeiMrg.  iiL  204 ;  Ser- 
vinis  ad  loe,) ;  and  ^so  by  the  Germans  (Pers.  vi. 
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According  to  the  account  given  by  Caesar  (BeB^ 
Gail,  iv.  33),  and  agreeably  to  the  remarks  of  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  (v.  21,  29),  the  method  of  using  ^e 
essedum  in  the  ancient  British  army  was  very 
similar  to  the  practice  of  the  Greeks  in  the  heroic 
ages,  as  described  by  Homer,  and  in  the  article 
CuRRUS.  The  principal  difference  seems  to  have 
been  that  the  essedum  was  stronger  and  more 
ponderous  than  the  8(^pos,  that  it  was  open  before 
instead  of  behind ;  and  that  in  consequence  of 
these  circumstances  and  the  width  of  the  pole,  the 
owner  was  able,  whenever  he  pleased,  to  run 
along  the  pole  {de  temone  Briianno  exddet^  Juv.  iv. 
126),  and  even  to  raise  himself  upon  the  yoke, 
and  then  to  retreat  with  the  greatest  speed  into 
the  body  of  the  car,  which  he  drove  with  extra- 
ordinary swifbiess  and  skill.  From  the  extremity 
of  this  pole,  he  threw  his  missiles,  especially  the 
oateia  (VaL  Flaca  Argon,  vi.  83).  It  appears 
also  that  these  cars  were  purposely  made  as  noisy 
as  possible,  probably  by  the  creiJdng  and  clanging 
of  the  wheds  (ftr^iitu  rc4anim^  Cms.  L  c,  ;  com- 
pare Tacit  Affric  35  ;  Eemda  nuUtUonwrOj  Claud. 
JEpiff.  iv.) ;  and  that  this  was  done  in  order  to 
strike  dismay  into  the  enemy.  The  fonnidable 
British  wairiors  who  drove  these  chariots,  the 
** car-borne*^  of  Ossian,  were  called  in  Latin 
EaeedariL  (Caes.  B.  G^.  iv.  24  ;  Cic.aJFam.vii. 
6.)  There  were  about  4000  of  them  in  the  army 
of  Cassibelaunus.  (Caes.  B,0,  v.  19.)  Having 
been  captured,  they  were  sometimes  exhibited  in 
the  gla^atorial  shows  at  Rome,  and  seem  to  have 
been  great  fiivourites  with  the  people.  (Sueton. 
CaUg,  35,  Clawi,  21.)  They  must  have  held  the 
highest  rank  in  the  armies  of  their  own  country  ; 
and  Tacitus  {Agric  12)  observes  that  the  driver  of 
the  car  ranked  above  his  fighting  companion, 
which  was  the  reverse  of  the  Greek  usage. 

The  essedum  was  adopted  fw  purposes  of  con- 
venience and  luxury  among  the  Romans.  (Propert 
ii.  1.  7Q  i  Cvi.  ad  AU.  yl  1  ;  Ovid.  Am,  il  16, 
49.)  Cicero  {PhU  ii  24)  mentions  the  use  of  it 
on  cme  occasion  by  the  tribime  of  the  people  as  a 
piece  of  extravagance  ;  but  in  the  time  of  Seneca, 
It  seems  to  have  been  much  more  common  ;  for 
he  (Epiit,  57)  reckons  the  sound  of  the  **  essedae 
transcorrentes  ^  amoqg  those  noises  which  did  not 
distract  him.  As  used  by  the  Romans,  the  esse- 
dum may  have  differed  from  the  cisium  in  this  ; 
that  the  cisium  was  drawn  by  one  horse  (see  wood- 
cut, p.  288),  the  essedum  always  by  a  pair.  The 
essedum,  like  Uie  dsium,  appears  to  have  been 
kept  for  hire  at  the  post-houses  or  stations  (JSaUh- 
nemqtMtloeasedovidAis^yLaiLx.  104.)  [MANSia] 
The  essedum  must  have  been  similar  to  the  Covi- 
NU8,  except  that  the  Utter  had  a  cover.      [J.  Y.] 

ESSEDA'RII.     [EssKDA.] 

EVI'CTIO.  If  the  purchaser  of  a  thing  was 
deprived  of  it  by  a  third  person  by  legal  process 
(mefecf),  the  seller  was  bound  to  make  good  the 
loss  {tmctionem  praeHare).  If  the  seller  knew 
that  he  was  selling  what  was  not  his  own,  this 
was  a  case  of  dolus,  and  he  was  bound  in  case  of 
eviction  to  make  good  to  the  purchaser  all  loss  and 
damage  that  he  sustained.  If  there  was  no  dolus 
on  the  part  of  the  seller,  he  was  simply  bound  to 
make  good  to  the  purehaser  the  value  of  the  thing 
at  the  time  of  eviction.  It  was  necessary  for  the 
purehaser  to  neglect  no  proper  means  of  defence, 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  evict  him  ;  and  it 
was  his  duty  to  give  the  seller  notice  oJF  the  ad- 
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r&m  daim  {litem  demmeian)^  and  to  pray  his  aid 
ID  defence  of  the  action.  The  stipulatio  dnplae 
was  usual  among  the  Ronuuu  ;  and,  in  such  case, 
if  the  porchaaer  waa  evicted  from  the  whole  thing, 
he  nujffht  by  rirtue  of  his  agreement  demand  from 
the  sSler  double  its  value.  (Dig.  21.  tit.  2,  De 
evictionibus  et  dnplae  stipulatione ;  Mackeld^, 
Lekrifitch^  &c.,  §  370,  12th  ed.)  [O.  L.] 

EUMCyLPIDAE  (ci/ioXrlScu),  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  venerable  among  the  {uiestly  fami- 
lies in  Attica.  They  were  devoted  to  the  service 
of  Demeter  at  Athens  and  Eleusis,  and  were  said 
to  be  the  descendants  of  the  Thiacian  bard  Eumol- 
pus,  who,  according  to  some  legends,  had  intro- 
duced the  Eleusinian  mysteries  into  Attica.  (Diod. 
Sic  i.  29;  Apollod.  iii.  15.  §  4 ;  Demosth.  e.  Neaer, 
p.  1384.)  The  high  priest  of  the  Eleusinian 
goddess  (IfpwiHiyTris  or  fiwrTOByvySf),  who  con- 
ducted the  celebration  of  her  mysteries  and  the  in- 
flation of  the  mystae,  was  always  a  member  of  the 
fiunily  of  the  Enmolpidae,  as  Eumolpos  himself  was 
believed  to  have  been  the  first  hierophant  (Hesych. 
jLV.  Evfw\wi9ai:  Tacit  Hia.  iv.  83 ;  Amob.,  v.  25; 
Clemens  Alex.  Protrept.  p.  16,  &c.)  In  his  external 
^ipearance  the  hierophant  was  distinguished  by  a 
peculiar  cut  of  his  hair,  a  kind  of  diadem  {arpS- 
^<oy),  and  a  long  purple  robe.  (Arrian.  in  Epidet, 
iiL  21  ;  Plus.  Atcib,  22.)  In  bis  voice  he  seems 
always  to  have  affected  a  solemn  tone  suited  to 
the  sacred  character  of  his  office,  which  he  held  for 
life,  and  which  obliged  him  to  remain  unmarried. 
(Pans.  iL  14.  §  1.)  The  hierophant  was  attended 
by  four  iwtfuKrrreu^  one  of  whom  likewise  belonged 
to  the  &mily  of  the  Eumolpidae.  (Harpocrat  and 
Suidas,  8,  V.  'Evi/AcXip-oi  rw  nwmipUty,)  Other 
membov  of  their  &mily  do  not  seem  to  have  had 
any  particular  functions  at  the  Eleusinia,  though 
tiiey  undoubtedly  took  part  in  the  great  procession 
to  Eleusis.  The  Eumolpidae  had  on  certain  occa- 
sions to  offer  up  prayers  for  the  wel&re  of  the 
state,  and  in  case  of  neglect  they  might  be  taken 
to  account  and  punished  ;  for  ihey  were,  like  all 
other  priests  and  magistrates,  responsible  for  their 
conduct,  and  for  the  sacred  treasures  entrusted  to 
their  care.  (Aeschin.  e.  Cteaipk,  p.  56,  Steph. ; 
compare  Euthynb.) 

The  Etunolpidae  had  also  judicial  power  in  cases 
where  religion  was  violated  (ircpl  offtStlas,  De- 
mostL  e.  AndroL  p.  601).  This  power  probably 
belonged  to  this  &mily  from  the  earliest  times,  and 
Solon  as  well  as  Pericles  do  not  seem  to  have  made 
any  alteration  in  this  respect  Whether  this  re- 
ligious court  acted  independent  of  the  archon  king, 
or  under  his  guidance,  is  uncertain.  The  law 
according  to  which  they  pronounced  their  sentence, 
and  of  which  they  had  the  exclusive  possession, 
was  not  written,  but  handed  down  by  tradition ; 
and  the  Eumolpidae  alone  had  the  right  to  inter- 
pret it,  whence  they  are  sometimes  called  i^rryn^ai. 
[ExBQBTAB.]  In  cases  for  which  the  law  had 
made  no  provisions,  they  acted  according  to  their 
own  discretion.  (Lysias,  e.  Andoeid.  p.  204  ; 
Andocid.  De  MyU,  p.  57.)  Respecting  the  mode 
of  proceeding  in  these  religious  courts  nothing  is 
known.  (Heffter,  Aihen,  GtrickUverf,  p.  405,  &c. ; 
Platner,  Prooeee,  ii.  p.  147,  &c)  In  some  cases, 
when  a  person  was  convicted  of  gross  violation  of 
the  public  institutions  of  his  country,  the  people, 
besides  sending  the  offender  into  exile,  added  a 
clause  in  their  verdict  that  a  curse  should  be  pro- 
nounced u]^on  bim  by  the  Eumolpidae.      (Plut 
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Aldk  22  ;  Com.  Nep.  Aldb.  4,  5.)  But  the 
Eumolpidae  could  pronounce  such  a  curse  only  at 
the  command  of  the  people,  and  might  afterwards 
be  compelled  by  the  people  to  revoke  it  and  purify 
the  pers<»i  whom  they  had  cursed  before.  (Plut 
Aleib.  33  ;  Com.  Nep.  Aldb.  6.  6.)         [L.  S.] 

EVOCA'TI,  were  soldiers  in  the  Roman  army, 
who  had  served  out  their  time  and  obtained  their 
discharge  (mMsib),  but  had  voluntarily  enlisted 
again  at  the  invitaticm  of  the  consul  or  other  com- 
mander. (Dion  Cass.  xlv.  12.)  There  i^pean 
always  to  have  been  a  considerable  number  of 
evocati  in  every  army  of  importance  ;  and  when 
the  general  was  a  favourite  amon^  the  soldiers,  the 
number  of  veterans  who  joined  his  standard  would 
of  course  be  increased.  The  evocati  were,  doubt- 
less, released,  like  the  vexillarii,  from  the  common 
military  duties  of  fortifying  the  camp,  making 
roads,  &c  (Tacit  Ann,  I  36),  and  held  a  higher 
rank  in  the  army  than  the  common  legionary 
soldiers.  They  are  sometimes  spoken  of  in  con- 
junction with  the  equites  Romani  (Caes.  BelL  OaU. 
viL  65),  and  sometimes  classed  with  the  centurions. 
(Caes.  BelL  do,  I  17.)  They  appear  to  have  been 
frequently  promoted  to  the  rank  of  centoriona. 
Thus  Pompey  induced  a  great  many  of  the  veterans, 
who  had  served  under  him  in  former  years,  to  join 
his  standard  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war, 
by  the  promise  of  rewards  and  the  command  of 
centuries  (orimirm,  Caes.  BelL  Ov,  i.  3).  All  the 
evocati  could  not,  however,  have  held  the  rank  of 
centurions,  as  we  read  of  two  thousand  on  one 
occasion  (76.  iii  88),  and  of  their  belonging  to 
certain  cohorts  in  the  army.  Cicero  {ad  Fam. 
iii  6.  §  5)  speaks  of  a  Praefietut  evocaiorum, 
(See  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xv.  4.  §  3  ;  Caes.  As2L  a«.  iii. 
91  ;  Suet  Aug,  56  ;  Lipsius,  De  MiUt,  Bom,  I  8.) 

The  name  of  evocati  was  also  given  to  a  select 
body  of  young  men  of  the  equestrian  order,  who 
were  appoint^  by  Domitian  to  guard  his  bed- 
chamber. (Suet  Dcm,  10.)  This  body  is  sup- 
posed by  some  writers  to  have  existed  under  the 
succeedinff  emperors,  and  to  have  been  the  same 
as  those  wlko  are  called  ^^MOo^'ult^Mft*.  (Hyginus, 
de  Lim.  p.  209  ;  Orelli,  Intcrip.  No.  3495,  153.) 

EUPATRIDAE  {tinraerpiiat),  is.  descended 
from  noble  ancestors,  is  the  name  by  which  in  early 
times  the  nobility  of  Attica  was  designated.  Who 
the  Eupatridae  originally  were  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  dispute  ;  but  the  opinion  now  almost 
universally  adopted  is,  that  they  were  the  noble 
Ionic  or  Hellenic  famUies  who  at  the  time  of  the 
Ionian  migration  settled  in  Attica,  and  there  exer- 
cised the  power  and  influence  of  an  aristocracy  of 
warriors  and  oonquierors,  possessing  the  best  parts 
of  the  land,  and  commanding  the  services  of  a 
numerous  dass  of  dependents.  (Thirlwall,  HisL  of 
Greece^  vol.  l  p.  1 1 5,  &c  ;  Wachsmuth,  vol.  l  p.  361, 
&C.,  2d  ed.)  The  chiefs  who  are  mentioned  as 
kings  of  the  several  Attic  towns,  before  the  organi- 
sation of  the  country  ascribed  to  Theseus,  belonged 
to  the  highest  or  ruling  class  of  the  Eupatridae  ; 
and  when  Theseus  made  Athens  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment for  the  whole  country,  it  must  have  been 
chiefly  these  nobles  of  the  highest  rank,  that  left 
their  former  residences  and  migrated  to  Athens, 
where,  after  Theseus  had  given  up  his  royal  pre- 
rogatives and  divided  them  among  the  nobles,  they 
occupied  a  station  similar  to  that  which  they  had 
previously  held  in  their  several  districts  of  Attica. 
Other  Eupatridae,  however,  who  either  were  not 
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of  the  highest  rank,  or  were  leu  desirooi  to  exer- 
die  any  direct  inflaence  upon  the  coTemment, 
ronaxned  in  their  fimner  places  of  residence. 
(Thirlwally  toL  ii.  p.  8.)  In  the  diyision  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Attica  into  three  dasses,  which  is 
aaeribed  to  Theseus,  the  Enpatridae  were  the  firrt 
class  (Plat  T%ea,  25),  and  thus  formed  a  compact 
order  of  nobles,  united  by  their  interests,  rights, 
and  privileges.  The  first,  or  at  least  the  most 
ambitious  among  them,  nndonbtedly  resided  at 
Athens,  where  they  enjoyed  nearly  the  same  privi- 
leges as  they  had  before  the  onion  in  the  separate 
townships  of  Attica.  They  were  in  the  exclusive 
possession  of  all  the  civil  and  religions  offices  in 
the  state,  regulated  the  aflhirs  of  religion,  and  in- 
terpreted the  laws  human  and  divine.  (Mtiller, 
Dor»  iL  2.  §  15.)  The  king  was  thus  only  the 
first  among  his  equals,  being  distinguished  from 
them  only  by  the  duration  of  his  office  (Schumann, 
De  ComU.  p.  4,  tnmsl)  ;  and  the  four  kings  of  the 
phylae  (^XofcuriXcis),  who  were  chosen  firom  the 
Eupatridae,  were  more  his  colleagues  than  his 
counsellors.  (Pollux,  viiL  1 1 1.)  The  kingly  power 
was  in  a  state  of  great  weakness  ;  and,  while  the 
overbearing  influence  of  the  nobles,  on  the  one 
hand,  naturally  tended  gradually  to  abolish  it 
altogether,  and  to  establish  a  purely  aiistocratical 
government  in  its  stead  (Hermann,  Poi.  Ani,  of 
Cfreeee,  §  102),  it  produced,  on  the  other  hand, 
effects  which  threatened  its  own  existence,  and  at 
last  led  to  the  entire  overthrow  of  the  hereditary 
aristocracy  as  an  order:  for  the  commonalty, 
which  had  likewise  gained  in  strength  by  the 
union  of  all  the  Attio  townships,  soon  began  to 
feel  the  oppression  of  the  aristocracy,  which  in 
Attica  produced  nearly  the  same  effiBcts  as  that  of 
the  patricians  at  Rome.  The  legislation  of  Draco 
seems  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  growing  discontent 
of  the  commonalty  with  the  oppressive  rule  of  the 
nobles  (Thiiiwall,  voL  ii.  p.  18,  &c.)  ;  but  his  at- 
tempts to  remedy  the  evil  were  more  calculated  to 
intimidate  the  people  than  to  satisfy  them,  and 
could  consequently  not  have  any  lasting  results. 
The  disturbances  which,  some  yean  after,  arose 
from  the  attempt  of  Cylon,  one  m  the  Eupatridae, 
who  tried  to  overthrow  the  aristocmtical  govern- 
ment and  establish  himself  as  tyrant,  at  length  led 
to  the  legislation  of  Solon,  by  which  the  political 
power  and  influence  of  the  Eupatridae  as  an  order 
was  broken,  and  property  instead  of  birth  was 
made  the  standard  of  political  rights.  (Aristot. 
Polit.  ii  9 ;  Dionys.  Hal  Ant.  Rom,  ii.  8 ;  Aelian, 
V.  H,  V.  IS.)  But  as  Solon,  like  all  ancient 
legislators,  al»tained  from  abolishing  any  of  the 
religious  institutions,  those  fimiilies  of  the  Eupa- 
tri(]be  in  which  certain  priestly  offices  and  func- 
tions were  hereditary,  retained  these  distinctions 
down  to  a  very  late  period  of  Grecian  history. 
(Compare  Schomann,  AnHq,  Jur,  pubL  Cfraeo,  p. 
1 67,  Ac.,  and  p.  77,  &c)  [L.  a] 

EURFPUS.    [Amphithbatrum,  p.  88,  b.] 

EUSTYLOS.    [Templitm.I 

EUTHY'NB  and  EUTHY'NI  (fW<W, 
•(^rof).  All  public  officers  at  Athens,  espe- 
cially generals,  ambassadors,  the  arohons  and  their 
assessors,  the  diaetetae,  priests  and  priestesses 
(Aeschin.  c.  Ctmpk.  p.  6^.  Steph.),  the  secretaries 
of  the  state  (Lysias,  e.  Nioomaeh,\  the  superin- 
tendents of  public  bnildinn,  the.  trierarchs,  and 
even  the  senate  of  the  Five  Hundred  and  the 
membets  of  the  Areiopagus,  were  accountable  for 
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their  conduct  and  the  manner  in  which  they  ac- 
quitted themselves  of  their  official  duties.  The 
judges  in  the  popular  courts  seem  to  have  been 
the  only  authorities  who  were  not  responsible 
(Aristo^  Fe^K  546  ;  Hudtwalcker,  Yi»  dm 
Diadet.  p.  32)  ;  fiir  they  were  themselves  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people,  and  woold  therefore, 
in  theory,  have  been  responsible  to  themselves. 
This  account,  which  officers  had  to  give  after  the 
time*  of  their  office  was  over,  was  called  tvBvrtf : 
and  the  officers  subject  to  it,  ^^{fSwoL  Every 
public  officer  had  to  render  his  account  within 
thirty  days  after  the  expiration  of  his  office 
(Harpocrat  Phot  and  Said.  9. «.  Ao^ioroi  and 
ZMvtfoi)  ;  and  as  long  as  this  duty  was  not  fulfilled, 
the  whole  pr(^>erty  of  the  ex-officer  was  in  bondage 
to  the  state  (Anchin.  e.  Ctenpk,  p.  56.  Steph.) : 
he  was  not  allowed  to  travel  beyond  the  frontiers 
of  Attica,  to  consecrate  any  pert  of  his  property  as 
a  donarium  to  the  gods,  to  make  his  will,  or  to 
pass  from  one  fiimily  into  another  by  adoption ; 
no  public  honours  or  rewards,  and  no  new  office 
could  be  given  to  him.  (Aeschin.  and  Deroosth. 
De  Ooron.  and  &  Tim.  p.  747.)  If  within  the  stated 
period  an  officer  did  not  send  in  his  account,  an 
action,  called  itXoylm  or  ii?^ias  Stmy,  was  brought 
against  him.  (Pollux,  viii  54 ;  Heeych.  Suid.  EtroL 
Mag.  9,  V.  'AXayiov  Stici}.)  At  the  time  when 
an  office  submitted  to  the  f M^nf,  any  citisen  had 
the  right  to  come  forward  and  impeach  him.  Those 
who,  after  having  refused  to  submit  to  the  tJ^^n}, 
also  disobeyed  the  summons  to  defend  themselves 
before  a  court  of  justice,  thereby  forfeited  their 
rights  as  citisens.    (Demosth.  e.  Afid,  p.  542.) 

It  will  appear  from  the  list  of  officers  subject  to 
the  euthyne,  that  it  was  not  confined  to  those 
whose  office  was  ooimected  with  the  administration 
of  the  public  money,  or  any  part  of  it ;  but  in  many 
cases  it  was  only  an  inquiry  into  the  manner  in 
which  a  person  had  behaved  himself  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  official  duties.  In  the  former  case 
the  scrutiny  was  conducted  with  great  strictness, 
as  the  state  had  various  means  to  check  and  con- 
trol the  proceedings  of  its  officers  ;  in  the  latter, 
the  euthyne  may  m  many  instances  have  been  no 
more  than  a  personal  attendance  of  the  ex-officer 
before  the  representatives  of  the  people,  to  see 
whether  any  charge  was  Ixought  against  him. 
When  no  accuser  appeared,  the  officer  was  honour- 
ably dismissed  (hrurrifuJytffBai,  Demosth.  De 
Coiron.  p.  3 1 0).  After  an  officer  had  gone  throush  the 
euthyne,  he  became  &i«Mvvor.     (Pollux,  viii.  54.) 

The  officers  before  whom  the  accounts  were 
given  were  in  some  places  called  cSOvi^oi  or  Xoyur^ 
ral^  in  others  ^{cTaorrat  or  awiiyopot,  (Aristot 
PolU.  vi.  5.  p.  213,  ed.  Ooettling.)  At  Athens  we 
meet  with  the  first  two  of  these  names,  and  both 
are  mostly  mentioned  together ;  but  how  for  their 
functions  differed  is  very  uncertain.  Some  gram- 
marians (Etymol.  Magn.  and  Phot  t.  v,  ZMvpoi) 
state  that  Xoyiarod  was  the  name  of  the  same  offi- 
cers who  were  finmerly  called  rt^i^of.  But  firom 
the  manner  in  which  the  Greek  oiaton  speak  of 
them,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  their  ftmo* 
tions  were  distinct  From  the  authorities  referred 
to  by  Bockh  (PubL  Seom,  p.  190,  Ac  2d  ed. 
compare  the  Rhem,  Mu».  1827,  vol  i.  p.  72,  &c), 
it  seems,  moreover,  clear  that  the  office  of  the 
Koyiaraij  though  closely  connected  with  that  of 
the  €09vKoi,  was  of  greater  extent  than  that  of 
the  latter,  who  appear  rather  to  have  been  the 
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of  the  former,  than  a  totally  diatinct  claas 
of  officeiay  aa  willbeaeen  hareaftor.  AU  acoounts 
of  thoae  officers  who  had  anytiiing  to  do  with  the 
pfoblie  money  were,  after  the  eniration  of  their 
office,  fint  sent  in  to  the  Xoyurrol,  who  examined 
them,  and  if  any  difficulty  or  inoonectneia  waa  dii- 
Goyered,  or  if  charges  were  brought  againat  an  ez- 
officer  within  the  period  of  30  days,  the  further  in- 
quiry devolved  upon  the  vMumm,  befine  whom  the 
officer  waa  obliged  to  appear  and  plead  his  cause. 
(Hermann,  Polit  Aidiq,  tf  Qrtte^  §  154  6.)  If 
the  cMvroi  found  that  the  accoonts  were  unaatis- 
fiuTtory,  that  the  officer  had  embecaled  part  of  the 
public  money,  that  he  had  accepted  bribes,  or  that 
charges  brought  against  him  were  well  founded, 
they  referred  the  caae  to  a  court  of  juatice,  finr 
which  the  Kayurrttk  appointed  the  judges  by  lot, 
and  in  this  court  their  herald  proclaimed  the  ques- 
tion who  would  come  forward  as  accuser.  (Aeschin. 
c  Ctnipk,  p.  67,  ed.  Steph. ;  Etymol.  Magn.  «.  9. 
iMinfo. ;  Bekker,  Aneadai,  p.  245.  6.)  The  place 
where  the  court  was  held  waa  the  same  as  that  to 
which  ez-officeiBsent  their  accounts  to  be  examined 
by  the  AoyurrcU,  and  was  called  Xoyiffr^pier. 
(Andocid.  De  MjfsL  pt  37  ;  Lys.  e.  PofyatrcU,  p. 
672.)  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  cMiwoi 
took  an  active  part  in  the  trials  of  the  Koytar^ 
ptovi  but  whether  they  acted  only  as  the  asses- 
sors of  the  KoyuTTcd,  or  whether  they,  as  Pollux 
states,  exacted  the  embezzled  sums  and  fines,  in- 
stead of  the  practores,  is  uncertain.  The  number 
of  the  tCihnfoi,  as  well  as  that  of  the  AtfyurrcU,  was 
ten,  one  being  taken  £ram  every  tribe.  (Phot.  9,  v. 
EMuyos,  and  Harpocrat  s.  o.  AoyteraL)  The 
Koyurral  were  appointed  by  the  senate,  and  ehoaen 
by  lot ;  whether  the  cMumu  were  likewise  chosen 
by  lot  is  uncertain,  for  Photius  uses  an  expression 
derived  from  itXiipos  (lot),  while  Pollux  (viiL  99) 
states  that  the  tUBwot  upoveupowroij  sdl  rtSs 
Kayurrtus^  according  to  whidi  they  were  like  the  as- 
sessors of  the  archons;  the  latter  account,  however, 
seems  to  be  more  consistesit  and  more  probable. 
Every  ^SBwos  had  two  assessors  (ird^eSpoi).  (See 
Bdckh,  PM.  Ecotu  /.o.;  Titmann,  Oriedt.  Staatm). 
p.  323,  &C. ;  Hermann,  PoR  ^a^.  o/GCronx,  §  1 54 ; 
SchSmann,  Antiq.  Jut,  pubL  Gmee,  p.  239,  &c.) 

The  first  traces  of  this  truly  democratic  institu- 
tion are  generally  found  in  the  establishment  of 
the  archonship  (^kf>x^  bwi9wwt)  instead  of  the 
kingly  power,  by  the  Attic  nobles  (Pans.  iv.  5.  4). 
It  was  from  this  state  of  dependence  of  the  first 
magistrates  upon  the  order  of  the  nobles  that,  in 
the  course  of  time,  the  r^nlar  euthyne  arose.  Simi- 
lar institutions  were  established  in  several  other 
republics  of  Greece.  (Arist  PaiHt.  vi.  6  ;  Wachs* 
muth,  Htilsn  AUetih.  I  p.  419,  &c  2d.  ed.)  [L.S.] 

EXAGO'GES  DIKE'  (^{wyeryiis  8M,  a  suit 
of  a  public  nature,  whidi  might  be  instituted 
against  one,  who,  assuming  to  act  as  the  protector 
(nifpwt)  of  an  Athenian  woman,  married  her  to  a 
nreigner  in  a  fiaieign  land.  This  was  contrary  to 
law,  intermarriage  with  aliens  being  (as  a  general 
rale)  prohibited.  In  the  speech  of  Demosthenes 
agabst  Timocrates  (p.  763),  he  is  chaiged  with 
havii^  sold  his  sister  to  a  CJorcyreen,  on  pretence 
of  giving  her  in  marriage.  (Meier,  AU»  Proc 
p.  350.)  [C.  R.  K.] 

EXAIRE'SEOS  VIKW  (Heup4irMS  Slim),  was 
an  action  brought  to  recover  damages  for  the  at- 
tempt to  deprive  the  plaintiff  of  his  slave ;  not 
when  the  de£nidaat  claimed  a  property  in  the 
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slave,  but  where  he  asserted  him  to  be  a  freeman. 
As  the  condition  of  slavery  at  Athens  incapacitated 
a  man  to  take  any  legal  step  in  his  own  person,  if 
a  reputed  slave  wished  to  recover  his  rights  as  a 
fipeeman,  he  could  only  do  it  by  the  assistance  of 
one  who  was  himself  a  freeman.  He  then  put 
himself  under  the  protection  of  such  a  person,  who 
was  said  i^atfkia^  or  &^«uf>C4<r0a<  aimp  «<5  4^.§v- 
BtpUtp^  m  Ubertaiem  vkuUeore,  If  the  master 
sought  to  reclaim  him,  he  proceeded  to  take  manual 
possession,  ty^ty  ainhy  cts  3ov\«(ciy.  A  ranaway 
slave  might  at  any  Ume  be  seized  by  his  master, 
either  in  the  open  street  or  elsewhere,  except  in  a 
sanctuary.  If  the  friend  or  nenon  who  harboured 
the  ^ve  meant  to  contest  the  master^  right,  the 
proper  course  was  to  go  with  him  before  ue  vm- 
gistcate,  and  give  security  for  the  value  of  the  slave 
and  coats,  in  case  a  court  of  law  ahoold  decide 
against  hhn.  The  magistrate  who  took  cognisance 
of  the  cause  was  the  archon,  where  a  man  daimed 
to  be  a  citiaen ;  the  polemaxch,  where  he  daimed 
to  be  an  alien  fireeman.  It  was  the  daty  of  the 
archon  or  polemarch  to  set  the  man  at  liberty 
peiidetiU  lite.  In  the  suit  that  followed,  the  plaintiff 
had  to  prove  his  title  to  the  ownaship  <tf  the 
slave,  anid,  if  suooessfol,  obtamed  such  oompensa- 
tion  as  the  jury  chose  to  award ;  this  being  a 
Ti/Airrhs  irfitp^  uid  half  of  the  r^iifui  being  given 
to  the  state.  (Dem.  a  THmct,  p.  1328.)  A  verdict 
for  the  plaintiff  drew  with  it,  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, the  adjudication  of  the  ownership,  and 
he  would  be  entitled  to  take  possession  of  his 
slave  immediately:  ii^  hQwever,  the  slave  had 
escaped  in  the  meantime,  and  evidence  of  such 
foet  were  produced,  the  jury  would  probably  take 
that  into  conuderation  in  estimating  the  damages. 

If  the  friend,  in  resisting  the  capture  of  the 
slave,  had  used  actual  violence,  he  was  subject  to 
a  S/n)  /BmuW.  And  if  the  wi-dUaiU  master  had 
foiled  in  the  4^.  iucn,  the  injured  party  might 
maintain  an  action  against  him  for  the  attempted 
seirare.  (Lys.  e.  PamoL  p,  734,  Ac,  with  Beiske^ 
note ;  Dem.  &  Neaer,  p.  1358 ;  Harpocr.  a  v. 
*E$^tpUws^  and^ATci ;  ^eiee,  AtL  Proe.  p.  394.) 

In  a  speech  of  Isocrates  (TW^wr.  p.  361),  the 
defondaat,  a  banker,  frtun  whom  it  is  sought  to  re- 
cover a  dqrasit,  is  charged  with  having  asserted 
the  fireedom  of  his  own  slave,  in  order  to  prevent 
his  being  examined  by  torture  respecting  the  sum 
of  money  deposited  in  his  hands.  This  is  remark- 
able on  two  accounts :  first  (as  Meier  observes), 
because  it  seems  to  prove  that  one  not  the  owner 
of  the  slave  could  bnng  the  4^.  9tK%  if  he  had  an 
interest  in  the  matter ;  secondly,  because  it  was 
optional  with  a  roan  to  give  up  his  slave  to  the 
torture  or  not,  the  refusal  being  only  matter  of  ob- 
servation to  the  jury ;  and,  ueteforc,  it  appears 
strange  that  any  one  should  have  recourse  to  a 
measure,  the  result  of  which  <if  successful)  would 
be,  to  deprive  him  of  his  property.     [C.  R.  K.] 

EXAUCTORA'TIO.    [Exkrcitus.] 

EXA13GURATI0  is  the  act  of  changing  a 
sacred  thing  into  a  profone  one,  or  of  taking  away 
from  it  the  sacred  character  which  it  had  received 
by  inauguratio,  oonsectatio,  or  dedicatio.  That 
such  an  act  was  performed  bv  the  augun,  and 
never  without  conwlting  the  pleasure  of  the  gods 
by  augurium,  is  implied  b  the  name  itsel£  (Li  v. 
1 55,  V.  54  ;  Dionys.  Hal.  Antiq,  Rom,  iii.  p.  202, 
ed.  Sylbuig ;  Cato.  ap,  FesL  t.  v,  Negmtiitm,) 
Temples,  chisels,  and  other  consecrated  placesi  as 
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well  u  priesU,  were  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
gods.      No  consecrated  place  whaterer  could  be 
applied  for  any  pro&ne  purpose,  or  dedicated  to 
anv  other  diyinity  than  that  to  which  it  originallj 
bJonged,  without  being  previously  ezaugurated  ; 
and  priests  could  not  give  up  their  sacred  func- 
tions, or  (in  case  they  were  obliged  to  live  in  celi- 
bacy) enter  into  matrimony,  without  first  under- 
going the  process  of  exangnratio.  (Gellius,  vi  7. 
4  ;  Jul  Capitol.  M,  Anion,  PkOos.  c.  4.)     [L.  S.] 
EXCE'PTIO.     [Actio.] 
EXCU'BIAE.    [Castra,  p.  250.] 
EXC  UBITO'RES,  which  properly  means  watch- 
men or  sentinels  of  any  kind  (Caes,  BdL  Gall.  vii. 
69),  was  the  name  more  particularly  given  to  the 
soliUers  of  the  cohort  who  guarded  the  palace  of 
the  Roman  emperor.      (Suet  Ner,  8,  0th.  6.) 
Their  oommandmg  officer  was  called  iribiuuu  «r- 
etAUor,    (Suet  Claud.  42,  Ner.  9.)     When  the 
emperor  went  to  an  entertainment  at  the  house  of 
another  person,  the  ezcubitores  appear  to  have  ac- 
companied him,  and  to  have  kept  guard  as  in  his 
ownpahice.  (SnetOe&.4.) 

EXEDRA  ( j(l5pa),  which  properly  signifies  a 
seat  out  of  doors,  came  to  be  used  for  a  chamber 
furnished  with  seats,  and  openii^  into  a  portico, 
where  people  met  to  enjoy  conversation  ;  such  as 
the  room  which  Vitruvius  describes  as  opening  on 
to  the  peristyle  of  the  gynaeoomHt  of  a  Qx«ek  house 
[DoMUs],  and  as  the  rooms  attached  to  a  gymna- 
sium, which  were  used  for  the  lectures  and  dis- 
putations of  the  rhetoricians  and  philosophers. 
[Gtmnasiitm.]  The  fonner  class  of  exedrae 
Vitruyius  indeed  calls  by  another  name,  namely 
foparrds  or  ircurrtb,  but  the  word  4^(ipa  occurs 
in  Euripides  (OruL  1449)  in  this  sense,  and 
Pollux  mentions  the  words  i^^pai  and  waardSts 
as  synonymous  (vil  122).  In  this  sense  the  word 
might  be  translated  padimr. 

In  old  Greek  the  word  \4<rx'n  appears  to  have 
had  a  similar  meaning  ;  but  the  ordinary  use  of 
the  word  is  for  a  larger  and  more  public  place  of 
resort  than  the  i^49pa.    [Lkschk.] 

Among  the  Romans  the  word  had  a  wider 
meaning,  answering  to  both  the  Greek  terms,  i^^pa 
and  ^4<rxn»  Thus  it  is  not  only  iised  to  sigdfy  a 
chamber  for  ordinary  resort  and  conversation  in  a 
private  house,  or  in  the  public  baths  and  gymnasia 
open  to  the  sun  and  air,  (Vitruv.  v.  11  ;  vii.  9  ; 
Cic  Oral,  iil  5,  De  NaLDwr.  i  6  ;  Varro,  R.R, 
iii.  5 ;  Ulpian,  Dig,  ix.  tit  3,  leg.  5)  ;  but  the 
word  is  even  applied  to  the  hall  attached  to  the 
theatre  of  Pompey,  which  was  used  as  a  place  of 
meeting  by  the  senate.  (Plut  Brut.  14,  17). 
The  duninutive  eseedrutm  also  occurs.  (Cic.  ad 
Fam.  viL  23.)  [P.  S.] 

EXEGE'TAE  {Hvpnai^  interprsteiB  ;  on  this 
and  other  meanings  of  the  word  see  Rhunken,  ad 
TSma^i  Glosaar.  p.  109,  &c.),  is  the  name  of  the 
Eumolpidae,  by  which  they  were  designated  as 
the  interpreteiB  of  the  laws  relating  to  religion  and 
of  the  sacred  rites.  (DemostL  Euerg.  p.  1160.) 
[EvuoLPiDAB.]  They  were  thus  at  Athens  the 
only  class  of  persons  who,  in  some  measure,  resem- 
bled the  Roman  jurists  ;  but  the  laws,  of  which  the 
^^Tinfoi  were  the  interpreters,  were  not  written 
but  handed  down  by  tradition.  Plutarch  (7%s«. 
25)  applies  the  term  to  the  whole  order  of  the 
Eupatridae,  though  properly  speaking  it  belonged 
only  to  certain  members  of  their  order,  t.  s.  the 
Eumolpidae.    The  Etymologicum  Magn.  (&  v.),  in 
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accordance  with  the  etymological  meaning  of  the 
word,  states,  that  it  was  applied  to  any  interpreter 
of  laws,  whether  sacred  or  profiuie  ;  but  we  know 
that  at  Athens  the  name  was  principally  implied  to 
three  members  of  the  fiunily  of  the  Emnolpidac 
(Suidas,  $.  v.),  whose  province  it  was  to  interpret 
the  religious  and  ceremonial  laws,  the  signs  in  the 
heavens,  and  the  orades  ;  whence  Cicero  {De  Leg. 
ii  27)  calls  them  rdigiomim  inlerpretu.  (Compare 
Pollux, via  124  and  188 ;  PUto,  Euikypkr. p.  4,d.) 
They  had  also  to  perform  the  public  and  private 
expiatory  sacrifices,  and  were  never  appointed 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  whence- 
they  were  called  litMx(nt<f^o^'  (Timacus,  Glossar. 
i.  V.  '£|T|7irraf :  compare  Meier,  De  Boms  Damnat. 
p.  7  ;  Miiller,  ad  AesehyL  Eumen,  p.  1 62,  6lc.) 

The  name  i(,rryrrHif  was  also  applied  to  those 
perB(ms  who  served  as  guides  (cicerone)  to  the 
visitors  in  the  most  remarkable  towns  and  places 
of  Greece,  who  showed  to  strangers  the  curiosities 
of  a  place,  and  explained  to  them  its  history  and 
antiquities.     (Paus.  L  41.  §  2.) 

Respecting  the  i^rryvHis  of  the  laws  of  Lycur- 
gus  at  Sparta,  see  Miiller,  Dor.  iil  1 1.  2.  [L.  S.] 
EXERCITO'RIA  ACTIO,  was  an  action 
granted  by  the  edict  against  the  exercitor  navis. 
By  the  term  navis  was  understood  any  vessel, 
whether  used  for  the  navigation  of  rivers,  lakes, 
or  the  sea.  The  exercitor  navis  is  the  person  to 
whom  all  the  ship^s  gains  and  earnings  (cboerUionet 
el  reditua)  belong,  whether  he  is  the  owner,  or  has 
hired  the  ship  {per  avereionem)  fix>m  the  owner 
for  a  time  definite  or  indefinite.  The  magister 
navis  is  he  who  has  the  care  and  management  of 
the  ship,  and  was  i^pointed  {praepontus)  by  the 
exercitor.  The  exercitor  was  bound  generally  by 
the  contracts  of  the  magister,  who  was  his  agent, 
but  with  this  limitation,  that  the  contract  of  the 
magister  must  be  with  reference  to  furthering  the 
object  for  which  he  was  appointed ;  as,  for  instance, 
if  he  purchased  things  useful  for  the  navigation  or 
the  ship,  or  entered  into  a  contract  or  incurred 
expense  for  the  ship^  repairs,  the  exercitor  was 
bound  by  such  contract :  Uie  terms  of  the  master\i 
appointment  {praeporitki)  accordingly  determine 
the  rights  of  third  parties  against  the  exercitor. 
If  the  magister,  bemg  appointed  to  manage  the 
ship  and  to  use  it  for  a  particular  purpose,  used  it 
for  a  different  purpose,  his  employer  was  not  bound 
by  the  contract  If  there  were  several  magistri, 
without  any  partition  of  their  duties  {non  divisis 
offUdie),  a  contract  with  one  was  the  same  as  a 
contract  with  alL  If  there  were  several  cxer- 
citores,  who  appointed  a  magister  either  out  of 
their  own  number  or  not,  they  were  severally  an- 
swerable (in  iolidum)  for  the  contracts  of  the 
magister.  The  contracting  party  might  have  his 
action  either  against  the  exercitor  or  the  magister, 
so  long  as  the  magister  continued  to  be  such. 

A  party  might  have  an  action  ex  delicto  against 
an  exercitor  in  respect  of  the  act  either  of  the 
magister  or  the  sailors,  but  not  on  the  contract  of 
the  sailors.  If  the  magister  substituted  a  person 
in  his  place,  though  he  was  forbidden  to  do  so,  the 
exercitor  would  still  be  bound  by  any  proper  con' 
tract  of  such  person. 

The  term  Nauta  pro^rly  applies  to  all  persons 
who  are  engaged  in  navioating  a  ship  ;  but  in  the 
Praetor^  Edict  (Dig.  4.  tit  9.  s.  1 )  the  term  Nauta 
means  Exercitor  (qui  nacem  eteroel). 

(Dig.  14.  tit  1  ;  Peckius,  in  Titt.  Dig.  et  Cbd. 
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ad  Item  Namticam  pertnmUs  Oommemt* ;  Abbott 
on  Skippit^j  Index,  EaercUor  Noma,)      [G.  L.] 

EXE'RCITUS  (<rrpards),  anny.  1.  Oruk. 
The  earliett  noticet  which  we  poeaen  of  the  mili- 
tary art  among  the  Gieeki  are  thoae  contained  in 
the  Homeric  poemL  The  nnaettled  itate  of  lociety 
in  the  fint  aget  of  Oieece,  led  to  the  early  and 
general  caltivation  of  the  art  of  anna,  which  were 
babitoally  worn  for  defence,  even  when  agBrendre 
warfare  was  not  intended.  (Thuc.  L  6.)  But  the 
Homeric  poema  contain  an  exhibition  of  combined 
military  operations  in  their  earliett  stage.  War- 
like undertakings  before  the  time  described  in 
them  can  hare  been  little  else  than  predacory 
inroads  (iSoilAoirlai,  IL  xL  667).  A  collection  of 
warriors  exhibiting  less  of  organisation  and  dis- 
cipline than  we  see  depicted  in  the  Grecian  troops 
before  Troy,  would  hardly  deserve  the  name  of  an 
army.  The  organisation  which  we  see  there,  such 
as  it  was,  arose,  not  firom  any  studied,  formatiTe 
system,  but  naturally,  out  of  the  imperfect  con- 
stitution of  society  in  that  age.  Every  freeman  in 
^ose  times  was  of  course  a  soldier  ;  but  when  all 
the  members  of  a  fiunily  were  not  needed  to  go 
mwn  an  expedition  under  the  command  of  their 
chieftain  or  king,  those  who  were  to  go  seem  to 
have  been  selected  by  lot  {JL  x.  418).  As  the 
confederated  states,  which  an  represented  as 
taking  part  in  the  Trojan  war,  are  united  by 
•carcely  any  other  bond  than  their  participation  in 
a  common  object,  tiie  differrat  bodies  of  troops, 
led  by  their  respective  chieftains,  are  far  from 
being  united  by  a  common  discipline  under  the 
conunand-in-chief  of  Agamemnon.  Each  body 
obeys  its  own  leader,  and  follows  him  to  the  con- 
flict, or  remains  inactive,  according  as  he  chooses 
to  mingle  in  the  fight  or  not  Authority  and 
obedience  are  regulated  much  more  by  the  nature 
of  the  circumstances,  or  by  the  relative  penonal 
distinction  of  the  chieftains,  than  by  any  law  of 
militai^  discipline.  Agamemnon  sometimes  urges 
the  chieftains  to  engage,  not  by  commands,  but  by 
taunts  {IL  iv.  338,  &c  368,  &c).  Accordingly, 
nothmg  like  the  tactics  or  strat^y  of  a  legulariy 
disciplined  army  is  to  be  traced  in  the  Homeric 
descriptions  of  battles.  Each  chieftain  with  his 
body  of  troops  acts  for  himself  without  reference 
to  the  movements  of  the  rest,  except  as  these 
furnish  occasion  for  a  vigorous  attack,  or,  when 
hard  pressed,  call  for  assistance  from  the  common 
feeling  of  brotherhood  in  anns.  The  wide  interval 
which  in  the  Homeric  age  separated  the  noble  or 
chieftain  from  the  comm<m  freeman,  appears  in  as 
marked  a  manner  in  military,  as  in  dvil  affairs. 
The  former  is  distinguished  by  that  superior  skill 
and  prowess  in  the  use  of  his  arms,  which  would 
naturally  result  from  the  constant  practice  of  war- 
like exercises,  for  which  his  station  gave  him  the 
leisure  and  the  means.  A  single  hero  is  able  to 
put  to  flight  a  whole  troop  of  common  soldiers. 
The  account  of  a  battle  consists  almost  entirely  of 
descriptions  of  the  single  combats  of  the  chiefr  on 
both  sides  ;  and  the  fortune  of  the  day,  when  not 
•veiruled  by  the  intervention  of  the  gods,  is  de- 
cided by  the  individual  valour  of  these  heroes. 
While  the  mass  of  the  common  soldiers  were  on 
foot,  the  chiefs  rode  in  chariots  [CuRRus],  which 
usually  contained  two,  one  to  drive  and  one  to 
fiffht  In  these  they  advanced  against  the  an- 
tagonists whom  they  singled  out  for  encounter, 
sometimes  hurling  their  spears  from  their  chariota, 
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but  more  commonly  alighting,  as  they  drew  neat, 
and  fighting  on  foot,  midcing  use  of  the  chariot  for 
pursuit  or  flight.  The  Greeks  did  not,  like  the 
ancient  Britons  and  several  nations  of  the  East, 
use  the  chariot  itself  as  an  instrument  of  warfisre. 
Cavalry  was  unknown  at  that  time  to  the  Greeks, 
and  horsemanship  but  very  rarely  practised  ;  the 
/inri|Cf  of  Homer  are  the  chieftains  who  ride  in 
chariots.  These  chiefs  are  drawn  up  in  the  front 
of  the  battle  array  {IL  iv.  297,  rrp6fiaxott  itpoftd- 
X«r^)  ;  and  frequently  the  foot  soldiers  seem  to 
have  done  nothing  but  watch  the  single  combats 
of  their  leaden,  forming,  in  two  opposite,  parallel 
lines,  something  answering  to  a  ring  {Ipttos  woA^ 
AMW,  IL  iv.  299)  within  imich  the  more  important 
single  combats  an  fought  How  they  got  the 
chariots  out  of  the  way  when  the  foot  soldiers 
came  to  dose  quarters  (as  in  IL  iv.  427,  &c.)  is 
not  described. 

Though  so  little  account  is  usually  made  of  the 
common  soldiers  (wpuX^t,  IL  xi.  49,  xiL  77), 
Homer  oocasionally  lays  considerable  stress  on 
their  orderiy  and  compact  amy  ;  Nestor  and  Me- 
nesthens  an  honourably  distinguished  by  the 
epithet  itoainfrro^  XdUy  {IL  iL  653,  iv.  293,  Ac.). 
The  troops  were  naturally  drawn  up  in  separats 
bodies  according  to  their  different  nations.  It 
would  appear  to  be  rather  a  restoration  of  the  old 
arrangement,  than  a  new  dassification,  when 
Nestor  {IL  iL  862)  recommends  Agamemnon  to 
draw  the  troops  up  by  tribes  and  phratries. 
Arranged  in  these  natural  divisions,  the  foot  sol- 
diers were  drawn  up  in  densely  compacted  bodies 
(wiMciyal  ^dAoTTft)  shidd  dose  to  shidd, —  hel- 
met to  helmet — man  to  man  {IL  xiii  130,  xvL 
212,  Ac.).  In  these  masses,  though  not  usually 
commencing  the  attaftk,  they  frequently  offer  a 
powerful  resistance,  even  to  distinguished  heroes 
(as  Hector  /7.  xiiL  145,  &&,  comp.  xvii  267,  354, 
ftc,  xiiL  339),  the  dense  amy  of  their  spears 
forming  a  barrier  not  easily  broken  through.  The 
signal  for  advance  or  retreat  was  not  given  bj  in- 
struments of  any  kind,  but  by  the  voice  of  the 
leader.  A  loud  voice  was  oonsequentlr  an  im* 
portant  matter,  and  the  epithet  /9o^r  4700^5  is 
common.  The  trumpet,  however,  was  not  abso' 
lutely  unknown  {IL  xviil  219).  Respecting  the 
armour,  offensive  and  defensive,  see  Arma. 

Under  the  king  or  chieftain  who  commands  his 
separate  contingent  we  commonly  find  subordinate 
chiefs,  who  command  smaller  divisions.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  it  is  altogether  acddental 
or  not,  that  these  are  frequently  five  in  number. 
Thus  the  Myrmidons  of  Achilles  are  divided  into 
five  <rrfxfs«  each  of  500  men.  Five  chiefs  command 
the  Boeotians  ;  and  the  whole  Trojan  army  it 
formed  in  five  divisions,  each  under  three  leaders. 
{n,  iv.  295,  Ac,  xvi.  171—197,  ii  494,  Ac,  xil 
87-— 104.)  The  term  ^dAa>|  is  applied  either  to 
the  whole  army  (as  II*  vi.  6),  or  to  these  smaller 
divisions  and  subdivisions,  which  are  also  called 
ffrlxn  and  v^pyoi. 

When  an  enemy  was  slain,  it  was  the  univeisal 
practice  to  stop  and  strip  off  his  arms,  which  were 
carefully  preserved  by  tne  victor  as  trophies.  The 
division  c^  the  booty  generally  was  arranged  by  the 
leader  of  the  troop,  for  whom  a  portion  was  set  aside 
as  an  honorary  present  (o^pof,  H,  i.  392,  868,  ix. 
328,  xi.  703).  The  recovery  of  the  dead  bodies  of 
the  slain  was  in  the  Homeric  age,  as  in  all  later 
times,  a  point  of  the  greatest  importance,  aiid  fr« 
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quently  either  led  to  a  fierce  contest,  or  was  effiBotod 
by  the  payment  of  a  heavy  ransom  (Kopke,  Krua^ 
weten  der  Grieckm  m  heroitekm  ZeiiaUer;  Wachs- 
math,  HdUn,  AUgrihunA.  toI  iL  §  110 ;  Grote, 
History  o/Qreece,  toL  il  pw  141). 

After  the  heroic  age  oondderable  impolae  was 
gliven  to  the  cultiTation  of  the  military  art  by  the 
conquots  of  the  Thesaaliani  (the  first  Grecian 
people,  i^parently,  that  employed  cavalry,  to  the 
use  of  which  their  conqaestt  were  pniaUy  fai 
great  part  owing)  and  Doriani,  among  the  latter 
of  whom  the  art  of  war&re  was  earUest  reduced  to 
sjrstem.   The  distinction  of  heavy  and  light  armed 
foot  Boldien  of  conne  took  its  rise  wiw  the  be- 
ginnings of  military  service,  the  ^rer  chus  being 
nnable  to  provide  themselves  with  the  more  effi> 
dent,  but  more  costly  weapons  of  those  who  were 
better  off  than  themselves.  Political  considerations 
tended  to  make  the  distinction  more  marked  and 
systematic.     The  system  of  military  castes  was 
indeed  unknown  among  the  Greeks,  though  some- 
thing  answering  the  same  purpose  existed  in  the 
earliest  times,  when  the  nobles  and  their  more 
immediate  dependants  and  retainers,  having  greater 
leisure  for  the  cultivation  of  skill  in  the  use  of 
arms,  and  greater  means  for  procuring  them,  were 
separated  in  that  respect  by  a  wide  interval  from 
the  lower  dass  ;  wlule  conversely,  military  supe- 
riority waa  the  most  direct  means  of  seconng 
political  supremacy.    Hence,  as  soon  as  the  dis- 
tinction between  tne  nobles  (the  privileged  dass) 
and  the  commonalty  (demus)  waa  established,  it 
became  the  object  of  the  fiirmer  to  prevent  the 
latter  firom  placing  themsdves  on  a  par  with  them 
in  military  strength,  and  so  the  use  of  the  fnll 
annour  of  the  heavy-armed  infimtry  was  reserved 
by  the  fiirmer  for  themselvel ;  and  when,  in  times 
of  distress,  it  was  found  necessary  to  entrust  the 
demus  with  fiill  armour,  the  result  was  not  un- 
commonly a  revolution  (as  was  in  some  degree  the 
case  at  Mytilene,  Thuc.  iii.  27).    But  in  the  de- 
mocracies this  distinction  as  regards  the  kinds  of 
service  depended  merdy  upon  the  greater  or  less 
ability  of  the  dtiaens  to  procure  arms.    In  the 
Greek  commonwealths  all  those  who  enjoyed  the 
privileges  of  citiaens  or  freemen  were  held  bound 
to  serve  as  sddiers  when  called  upon,  and  were 
provided  with  arms  and  trained  in  military  exer- 
cises as  a  matter  of  course.    The  modem  system 
of  standing  armies  was  foreign  to  Greek  habits, 
and  would  have  been  danffat)us  to  the  liberties  of 
the  different  commonwedths,  though  something 
of  the  kind  may  be  seen  in  the  body  guarda, 
usudly  of  mercenary  troops,  kept  by  tyrsnts. 
The  mercenaries   in  the  pay  of  Alexander  of 
Pherse  formed  a  cansiderable  aimy.    Practically 
too,  firom  the  continuity  of  the  warlike  operations 
in  which  they  were  engaged,  the  armies  of  Philip 
and  Alexander  of  Maoedon,  and  their  successors, 
became  standing  armies.    The  thousand  KaydHts 
at  Aigos  (Thuc  v.  67)  and  the  sacred  band  at 
Thebes  (Plut  Pdop,  18 ;  K.  F.  Hermann,  CfrietA. 
StaataaiUrtk,  §  181  note  2)  were  not  considerable 
enough  to  be  called  armies.    The  employment  of 
mercenary  troops  might  have  led  to  the  use  of 
standing  armies,  had  it  not  been  that  the  use  of 
them  chaiactensed  the  decline  of  the  Grecian 
states,  so  that  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
their  employment,  also  rendered  it  imposdble  to 
provide  the  resources  for  their  maintenance,  ex- 
eapt  when  they  were  immediatdy  needed.    Still, 
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as  in  the  case  of  the  Scythian  bowmen  at  Athena, 
individud  corps  of  mercenaries  might  be  regularly 
maintained.  Slaves  were  but  rarely  trusted  with 
arms,  and  when  it  was  the  case,  they  were  usually 
manumitted.  The  Greek  armies  accordingly  were 
nationd  armies,  resembling  rather  the  militia  than 
the  regular  armies  of  modem  times. 

In  dl  the  states  of  Greece,  in  the  earliest  as  in 
lator  times,  the  generd  type  of  their  military  or- 
ganisation was  ue  phakumj  a  body  of  troops  in 
dose  array  vrith  a  long  spear  as  their  prindpd 
weapon.    It  waa  among  the  Dorians,  and  especislly 
among  the  Spartans,  im  this  type  waa  most  rigidly 
adhered  to.    The  strength  of  tneir  military  array 
conaisted  in  the  heavy-amed  infantry  (^XTroi). 
They  attadied  comparatively  small  importance  to 
their  cavalry,  which  vfaa  always  infSerior  (Xen. 
HeOm,  vL  4  §  10).    Indeed,  the  Thessalians  and 
Boeotians  vrere  the  only  Qntk  people  who  dia- 
tanguished   themselves  much   for  their  cavalry ; 
scarcely  any  other  states  had  territories  adapted 
for  the  evolutions  of  cavalry.    The  Spartan  army, 
as  described  by  Xenophon,  was  probably  in  all  ita 
main  features  the  same  tlmt  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Lycurgus.    The  institutions  of  that  lawgiver  con- 
verted the  body  of  Spartan  dtiiena  into  a  kind  of 
military  brotherhood,  whose  almost  sole  occupation 
was  ^e  practice  of  wariike  and  athletic  exercisea. 
The  whole  life  of  a  Spartan  waa  little  eito  than 
dther  the  preparation  for  or  the  practice  of  vmr. 
The  resdt  was,  that  in  the  strictness  of  their  dis- 
dpline,  the  precision  and  fiicili^  with  which  they 
perforaied  their  military  evolutions,  and  the  dull 
and  pow«r  with  which  they  used  their  weapons, 
the  Spartans  were  unrivaUed  among  the  Greeka, 
so  that  they  seemed  like  red  masten  of  the  art  of 
war  (rcxyiTof  r&if  «oAcfUJidv),  while  in  com- 
parison with  them  other  Greeks  appeared  mere 
tiros  {tdnocx^uurriLs  r&p  arpterugruc&y^  Xen, 
Rep,  Laoai,  xiiL  §  6  ;  Plut  Pdop,  28).     The 
heavy-armed  infimtry  of  the  Spartan  armies  wat 
composed  partly  of  genuine  Spartan  dtiaena,  partly 
of  Perioeci  (e.  g.  Thucyd.  iv.  8,  comp.  Grote,  Hut 
cfCfreeee^  vol  li  p.  493).    In  later  times,  as  the 
number  of  Spartan  citizens  decreased,  the  Perioed 
constituted  tne  larger  portion,  a  fiict  which  renden 
nugatory  all  attempts  to  connect  the  numbers  ol 
tha  divisions  of  the  army  with  the  politicd  divi- 
nona  of  the  Spartan  atizens.      Eveir  Spartan 
citiien  waa  liable  to  military  service  (Iju^vjpot) 
from  the  age  of  twenty  to  the  age  of  sixty  years. 
Those  beyond  that  age  were,  however,  sometimes 
employed  in  the  less  arduous  kinds  of  service  — 
as  at  Mantineia,  where  they  had  charge  of  the 
baggage  (Thuc  v.  72).    On  the  oceadon  of  any 
miUtary  expedition,  the  kings  at  first,  and  after- 
wards the  ephors,  made  proclamation  what  class, 
according  to  age,  were  to  go  on  the  expedition 
(t^  Iti)  dr  &  Set  ffrpartiwdnty  Xen.  Rep,  Lac  xi. 
§  2)  as,  fiir  example,  all  dtizens  between  twenty 
and  thirty,  or  between  twenty  and  thirty-five  See, 
(rk  94ica  ^*  4f^T,  T&  w9irr€KeM€Ka  o^*  |}(9v}f,  &C.  X 
When  in  the  field,  the  troops  were  drawn  up  in 
some  manner  according  to  their  i^ea,  so  that  for 
any  specid  service,  those  of  a  particular  age  might 
be  separated  and  employed  (Xen.  HeOtn.  iv.  4. 
§  16,  5.  §  15,  16).     On  one  occasion  (a.  c.  418), 
on  a  sudden  emergency,  when  probably  there  waa 
not  time  to  collect  the  Perioeci,  dl  the  citizena  of 
the  military  age  were  called  fi)rth  (Thuc.  v.  64). 
The  politi»l    and   military  divisions  of  the 
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Spmtans  were  mixed  up  together  in  lome  waj 
which  it  ii  not  easy  to  nnmrel.  The  whole  life 
of  a  S])artan  was  paued  in  the  diicipline  of  a  kind 
of  camp.  The  citizena  meased  together  in  com- 
panies,  and  slept  in  a  tort  of  bartacks.  It  appears 
from  Xenophon  (Rep,  Lac  xi.)  that  the  whole 
body  of  .citiiens  of  military  age  was  dirided  into 
six  divisions  called  fUpat  (iroXirtKol  lUpcu  he 
terms  them),  under  the  command  or  superintend- 
ence of  a  polemarch,  each  mora  being  subdivided 
into  four  \6xoi  (commanded  by  XoxoTot),  each 
\6xos  into  two  vtmiKoffritt  (headed  by  tcktii- 
JCOdT^pcs),  each  'rcvnjicooT^f  into  two  iimfunlai 
(headed  by  enomotarchs).  The  iyttftorim  were 
so  called  from  the  men  composing  them  being 
bound  together  by  a  common  oath  {r^it  ris  9m 
ff^ecyiwv  iy^funos^  Hesych.  s.  v.).  These  were 
not  merely  divisions  of  troops  engaged  in  actual 
military  expeditions.  The  whole  body  of  dtixens 
at  all  times  formed  an  army,  whether  they  were 
congregated  at  head-quarters  in  Sparta,  or  a 
portion  of  them  were  detached  on  foreign  service. 
Herodotus  (i.  65)  speaks  of  enomotias,  triacades, 
and  syssitia  as  military  divisions,  and  we  learn  that 
the  polemarehs  presided  over  the  public  tables 
(Plut  Lye,  12).  When  a  portion  of  the  citizens 
was  sent  out  on  foreign  service^  the  azmy  that  they 
formed  was  arranged  in  divisions  corresponding  to, 
and  bearing  the  same  names  as  the  divisions  of 
the  entire  military  force  of  Sparta,  i  e.  of  the 
entire  body  of  citizens  of  military  age.  As  has 
already  beisn  remarked,  an  army  sent  on  foreign 
service  consisted  of  citizens  between  certain  ases, 
determined  according  to  the  number  of  soldiers 
wanted.  So  that,  as  it  would  seem,  everv  eno- 
motia  of  the  general  body  sent  out  a  oertam  pro- 
portion of  its  numbers  for  the  expedition  in 
question,  who  (with  some  Perioeci)  formed  an 
enomotia  of  the  army  so  sent ;  and  the  detach- 
ment of  those  enomottae  which  formed  a  mora  of 
the  whole  body  of  citizens,  formed  (apparently)  a 
mora  of  the  army  <m  service.  All  the  accounts 
that  we  have  of  Spartan  military  operations  indi- 
cate that  the  Perioeci  who  served  as  heavy-armed 
soldiers,  formed  integral  members  of  the  difierent 
divisions  to  which  they  were  attached  ;  so  that  an 
enomotia,  pentecostys,  &c^  in  the  field,  would  con- 
tain a  number  of  soldiers  who  did  not  belong  to 
the  corresponding  larger  divisions  of  the  whole 
body  of  citizens  of  military  age.  Thirlwall  {Hist, 
of  Cfreece^  vol.  L  app.  iL)  talks  of  thirty  fomilies 
being  reprueiUed  m  ike  army  by  thirty  soldiers  ; 
an  idea  totally  at  variance  vrith  all  the  accounts 
that  we  have.  Supposing  a  fomily  to  consist  of  a 
father  and  three  sons,  i£  the  latter  were  above 
twenty,  and  the  &ther  not  above  sixty  years  of 
age,  aJl  would  be  soldiers,  liable  to  be  called  out 
for  active  service  at  any  time  ;  and  aocordmg  to 
the  limits  of  the  age  proclaimed  by  the  ephors, 
one,  two,  three,  or  tul  of  them  might  be  called  out 
at  once.  The  strength  of  a  mora  on  actual  service, 
of  course,  Taried,  according  to  circumstances.  To 
judge  by  the  name  pentecostys,  the  ncnrmal  number 
of  a  mora  would  have  been  400  ;  but  500,  600, 
and  900  are  mentioned  as  the  number  of  men  in  a 
mora  on  different  occasions  (Plut  Pe/bp.  16  ;  Xen. 
HeUen.  ir.  5.  §  11,  12,  vl  4.  §  12  ;  Schol.  ad 
Thme,  v.  6Q  ;  Diod.xv.  32,  &c.  ;  MUller,  i>0ftafw, 
iil  12.  §  2,  note  t).  That  these  variations  arose 
from  variations  in  the  number  of  Spartan  citizens 
(Haaae  in  ErKh  and  Gruber*s  EneyciopSdie,  art. 
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PAo&Hw),  is  an  assumption  which  leaves  out  of 
sight  the  proportion  of  citizens  called  out,  and  the 
number  of  Perioeci  in  the  army.  (Of  the  292 
heavy-armed  soldiers  who  surrandered  at  Sphac- 
teria,  120  were  Spartans,  Thuc.  iv.  88.  At  the 
battle  of  Plataeae,  one  half  of  the  heavy-armed 
soldiers  of  the  Lacedaemonians  were  Spartans.) 
When  in  the  field,  each  mora  of  infantry  was  at- 
tended by  a  mora  of  cavalry,  consisting  at  the  most 
of  100  men.  and  commanded  by  an  hippannost 
(iwa^/Mar^f,  Xen.  Hdlm,  iv.  4.  §  10,  5.  §  12). 
Plutarch  {Lye.  23)  mentions  squadrons  {ohKafuU) 
of  fifty,  which  may  possibly  be  the  same  divisions. 
It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  see  in  what  manner  the 
cavalry  could  have  be«a  thus  apportioned,  or  how 
each  mora  of  cavalir  could  have  **  belonged  to  a 
mora  of  infantry  without  being  in  close  connection 
with  it**  (as  Mailer  zays).  The  cavalry  seems 
merely  to  have  been  employed  to  protect  the  flanks, 
and  but  little  regard  was  paid  to  it  The  corps  of 
800  /inrtTf  (Herod,  viil  124)  formed  a  sort  of 
body-guard  for  the  king,  and  consisted  of  the 
flower  of  the  young  soldiers.  Though  called 
horsemen,  they  fought  on  foot  (Xen.  Rep.  Lac,  iv. 
§3.) 

Thucydides  in  his  account  of  the  battle  of  Man- 
tineia  (v.  68)  describes  the  Lacedaemonian  army 
as  divided  into  seven  lochi,  each  containing  four 
pentecostyes,  and  each  pentecostys  four  enomotiae, 
with  ^irty-two  men  in  each  ;  so  that  the  lochns 
here  is  a  body  of  512  men,  and  is  commanded  by 
a  polemarch.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  lochus 
of  Thucydides,  in  this  instance,  answers  to  the 
mora  of  Xenophon.  As  on  this  occasion,  the 
pentecostys  contained  four  instead  of  two  eno- 
motiae, and  as  four  pentecostyes  were  thrown  toge- 
ther into  one  division,  Thucydides  may  have  been 
led  to  call  this  division  a  lochus,  as  being  next 
above  the  pentecostys,  though  it  was,  in  fiict,  a 
mora  commanded  by  a  polemarch  (Thirlwall,  I.  e. 
p.  445  ;  comp.  Arnold  on  Thuc.  v.  68).  Anstotla 
appears  to  use  the  terms  lochus  and  mora  indis- 
criminately {lioKAy^ov  TdKlr,  Fr.  5  and  6  ;  Photius 
s,  o.  \6xoi).  The  suggestion  of  Arnold  (/.  c.)  that 
one  of  the  seven  lochi  spoken  of  consisted  of  the 
Bnuddean  soldiers  and  Neodamodes,  who  would 
not  be  taken  aocotmt  of  in  the  ordinary  divisions 
of  the  Spartan  forces,  is  not  unlikely,  and  would 
explain  the  discrepancy  between  the  number  of 
locni  (or  morae)  here,  and  the  ordinary  number  of 
six  morae  ;  but  even  independently  of  it,  no  diffi- 
culty need  be  felt  with  respect  to  that  particular 
point,  as  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  troops  on 
that  occasion  was  a  departure  from  the  ordmar/ 
divisions.  It  was  not  universally  the  case  that  an 
army  was  made  up  of  six  morae  and  twenty-four 
ordinary  lochL  On  one  occasion,  we  hear  of 
twelve  lochi  (Xen.  HtUm,  viL  4.  §  20,  comp. 
§  27),  each  of  about  100  men.  The  Neodamodes 
were  not  usually  incorporated  in  the  moxae  (Xen. 
Ae&jkiv.  3.  §15). 

It  seems  a  probable  opinion  that  the  number  of 
morae  in  the  Spartan  military  force  had  reference 
to  the  districts  into  which  Laconia  was  divided. 
These,  including  Sparta  and  the  districts  imme- 
diately around  it,  were  six  in  number.  Perhaps, 
as  Thirlwall  suggests,  the  division  of  the  army 
may  have  been  founded  on  the  fiction  that  one 
mora  was  assigned  for  the  protection  of  each 
district  The  same  writer  also  suggests  a  very 
probable  explamition  of   the  x6xos    Iltrayiinjs 
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vrhich  Herodotus  (ix.  53)  speaks  of^  and  of  which 
Thncydides  (L  20),  though  doubtless  erroneously, 
denies  the  eidstence.  Thirlwall  suggests  that  as 
each  mora  consisted  of  four  lochi,  the  four  lochi  of 
the  mora  belonging  to  the  district  of  Sparta  may 
hare  been  distn  bated  on  the  same  principle  among 
the  four  kA/juu,  Limnae,  Cynosnra,  Mesoa,  and 
Pitana,  of  which  Sparta  was  composed.* 

A  Spartan  army,  divided  as  above  described, 
was  drawn  up  in  the  dense  array  of  the  phalanx, 
the  depth  of  which  depended  upon  circumstances. 
An  itwfunia  sometimes  made  but  a  single  file, 
sometimes  was  drawn  up  in  three  or  six  files  ((vya^ 
Xen.  JUp.  Zoc  xi.  §  4;  MUUer,  iii.  12.  §.  3,  note  a). 
At  the  battle  of  Mantineia  the  phalanx  was  eight 
deep,  so  that  each  enomotia  made  four  files.  (Thuc 
V.  68  ;  comp.  Xen.  HeUen.  iiL  2.  §  16,  vl  2.  §  21.) 
At  the  battle  of  Leuctra  it  was  twelve  deep. 
(Xen.  Hellm,  vi  4.  §  12.)  The  enomotarch  stood 
at  the  head  of  his  file  (trfwroardrris),  or  at  the 
head  of  the  right-hand  file,  if  the  enomotia  was 
broken  up  into  more  than  one.  The  last  man  was 
called  ovpay6f.  It  was  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance that  he,  like  the  enomotarch,  should  be  a  man 
of  strength  and  skill,  as  in  certain  evolutions  he 
would  have  to  lead  the  movements.  (Xen.  Cyrop. 
iiL  3.  §  41,  &C.)  The  commander-in-chie^  who 
was  usually  tiie  king  (after  the  afiair  of  Demaratus 
and  Cleomenn  it  was  the  practice  not  to  send  out 
both  kings  together,  Herod,  v.  75  ;  but  comp. 
VL  73),  had  his  station  sometimes  in  the  centre  (as 
at  Mantineia,  Thuc.  v.  72),  more  commonly  (as  at 
Leuctra)  on  the  right  wing.  The  deployments  by 
which  the  arrangements  of  the  phalanx  were  altered 
took  place  under  the  direction  of  the  enomotarcL 
When  the  troops  were  drawn  up  in  a  line  in  the 
ordinary  battle  array,  they  were  said  to  be  cvl 
^AXvyyos,  Supposing  an  enomotia  to  consist  of 
twenty-five  men,  including  its  leader,  and  to  be 
drawn  up  eight  deep,  the  front  line  of  the  army 
would  consist  of  288.  In  an  ordinary  march  the 
army  advanced  M  k4p»s  (or  kot^  'i^pf'ts,  Xen. 
fJeUen.  vii.  4.  §  23),  the  first  enomotia  of  the 
right  wing  filing  off,  and  the  rest  in  succession 
following  It ;  so  that  if  the  enomotia  was  drawn 
up  in  three  or  two  files,  the  whole  army  would 
march  in  three  or  two  files.  The  most  usual  ar- 
rangement was  in  two  files.  (Xen.  HeUen,  vii.  4. 
§  22,  iii.  I.  §  22,  Polyaen.  ii.  1.  §  10.)  If  an 
army  in  marching  order  had  to  form  in  phalanx, 
the  movement  began  with  the  hindmost  enomotia  of 
the  column,  which  placed  itself  on  the  left  of  {trap'* 
iariSos)  and  on  a  line  with  (cis  ikirmtov)  the 
enomotia  before  it.  These  two  then  performed 
the  same  evolution  with  respect  to  the  last  but 
two,  and  so  on,  till  all  were  in  a  line  with  the 

*  Muller  {Dorians^  book  iii.  c.  3.  §  7)  talks  of 
a  ir6\is  distinct  from  these  KWfuu.  But  the  latter 
were  certainly  not  mere  suburbs,  but  component 

Jiarts  of  Sparta  itself  (comp.  Pans.  iiL  16.  §  9). 
iaase  (L  c.)  speaks  of  five  divisions  of  the  city  be- 
sides Pitana,  so  that  the  six  morae  or  lochi  in  the 
sense  of  Thucydides  ooiresponded  to  these  six 
divisions.  For  this  arrangement,  there  seems  no 
authority,  except  the  statement  of  the  scholiast  on 
Aristoph.  (Z^«.  453),  that  there  were  six  lochi  at 
Sparta,  five  of  which  he  names,  one  of  the  names 
being  corrected  conjecturally  by  Muller  to  Mcero- 
drrii.  But  there  seems  here  little  more  than  a  con- 
fused version  of  the  division  into  six  morae. 
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first  enomotia,  which  now,  with  the  commander, 
in-chief  at  its  head,  occupied  the  extremity  of  the 
right  wing.  This  evolution  was  called  irapaiyoiyk 
(Xen.  Rep.  Lac  xL  §  6),  a  name  also  given  to  the 
reverse  movement,  when  a  phalanx  had  to  fidl  into 
Duuxhing  order,  and  to  subordinate  movements  of 
the  same  kind  for  changing  the  depth  of  the 
phalanx.  In  the  latter  the  evolutions  were  con- 
ducted on  mnch  the  same  principle.  Thus,  if  the 
depth  of  the  phalanx  was  to  be  diminished  by  half, 
the  hinder  portion  of  each  enomoty  marched  for- 
wards and  placed  itself  on  the  left  of  the  half  in 
fit>nt  of  it  Similarly,  if  the  depth  had  to  be  in- 
creased, the  left-hand  portion  of  each  enomotia 
£boed  about  towards  the  rigki^  took  up  its  station  in 
the  rear,  and  then,  fiicing  to  the  left  again,  as- 
sumed their  proper  position.  (Xen.  JR^.  Lac  xL 
§  8.)  The  facing  to  the  right  was  always  the 
usage,  because  if  the  evolution  were  performed  in 
the  frkce  of  an  enemy,  the  shielded  side  could  be 
presented  towards  hbn.  Modifications  of  this 
evolution,  conducted  on  the  same  principle,  were 
employed  if  the  depth  had  to  be  increaaed  or 
diminished  in  any  other  proportion  (comp.  Xen. 
Anab.  iv.  3.  §26,  iv.  6.  §  6,  Q^rop,  iL  3.  §21). 
It  is  very  likely  that  at  those  points  of  the  files 
where  in  such  evolutions  they  would  have  to 
separate,  there  were  placed  men  suitable  for  taking 
their  station  in  the  front  rank,  where  it  was  al- 
ways an  object  to  get  the  best  men.  These  would 
answer  to  the  3€icd5apx<"  and  TffiwdHapxoi  of 
Xenophon.  {C^frop.  iL  1 ;  comp.  HippanA,  iL  §  6, 
iv.  §  9.)  If  an  enemy  appeared  in  the  rear,  it  was 
not  enough  that  the  soldiers  should  face  about  to- 
wards the  enemy.  The  Spartan  tactics  required 
that  the  stoutest  soldier  should  be  opposed  to  the 
enemy.  This  was  accomplished  by  uie  manoeuvre 
termed  i^€\tyti6s.  Of  tois  there  were  three  va- 
rieties :  1.  lie  Maeedottian.  In  this  the  leader  of 
each  file  kept  his  place,  only  turning  towards  the 
enemy.  The  man  behind  him  (iinffrdTtis)  re- 
treating and  again  taking  up  his  station  behind 
him,  and  so  on.  In  this  way  the  army  retreated 
from  the  enemy  by  a  distance  equal  to  its  depth. 
2.  7^  Laooman  (the  one  usually  adopted  by  the 
Macedonian  phalanx  of  Philip  and  Alexander). 
This  was  the  reverse  of  the  preceding,  the  rear 
man  remaining  stationary  and  the  others  advancing 
successively  one  before  the  other.  In  this  way  of 
course  the  army  advanced  against  the  enemy  by  a 
distance  equal  to  its  depth.  3.  The  CnUm,  In 
this  the  leader  and  rearman,  the  second  and  last 
but  two,  and  so  on,  changed  places,  so  that  the 
whole  army  remained  at  the  same  distance  firom 
the  enemy.  This  species  was  also  called  x^P^'O' 
(Haase  ad  Xen.  Rep.  Lac  xL  §  9. ;  Muller,  iiL  12. 
§  8 ;  Aelianus,  TacL  26,  27,  33.)  These  evolu- 
tions would  of  course  leave  the  general  on  the  left 
wing.  If  it  was  deemed  expedient  that  he  should 
be  upon  the  right,  it  waf  not  enough  that  he  should 
simply  remove  from  the  left  to  the  right,  the  whole 
army  had  to  reverse  its  position,  so  tnat  what  waa 
the  left  wing  should  become  the  right  This  waa 
effected  by  an  exeligmus,  termed  (at  least  by  the 
later  tacticians),  4^t\iyfihs  Kara  C^T^  ^  coi>- 
trasted  with  the  i^tXiyfJihs  Kark  crlxovs.  If  the 
army  changed  its  front  by  wheeling  round  through 
a  half  cirde,  round  one  comer  as  a  pivot,  th« 
movement  seems  to  have  been  expressed  by 
xtpiirrvaa-fiy  or  avairr^Hrtrtiv.  One  more  evola- 
tion  remains  to  be  noticed.     Suppose  an  enemj 
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•ppeafed  oa  the  right,  while  the  army  wu  march- 
ing in  column,  two  abreaBt  The  different  locki 
wheeled  round  through  a  quadrant  of  a  circle, 
round  their  leader,  as  on  a  pivot,  so  that  the  armj 
presented  twentv-four  columns  to  the  enemy,  con- 
sisting of  two  files  each,  and  separated  by  a  con- 
siderable interval  from  each  other.  The  depth  of 
the  whole  body  was  then  lessened,  and  these  in- 
tervals filled  up  by  the  ordinary  paiagoge,  and  by 
the  different  lochi  siding  up  nearer  to  each  other 
in  case  the  intervals  still  remained  too  great  If 
it  was  necessary  for  the  general  to  take  his  station 
on  the  right,  this  would  be  effected,  as  in  other 
cases,  by  an  i^tKiyiUf.  Similar  mancBuvres  took 
place  if  the  enemy  appeared  on  the  left,  though, 
as  this  was  the  shielded  side  of  the  soldiers,  and 
the  danger  was  consequently  less,  it  was  frequently 
thought  sufficient  to  keep  the  enemy  in  check  by 
means  of  the  cavalry  and  light  troops.  (Xen.  JRtp, 
Lae.  XL  §  10.)  One  point  that  a  general  had  to  be 
on  his  guard  against  waf  the  tendency  of  an  army, 
when  advancing  M  ^dAff)ryot,  to  sheer  off  towards 
the  right,  each  man  pressing  cUiter  to  his  riffht-hand 
neighbour  in  order  to  protect  his  unshielded  side, 
so  that  the  right  wing  frequently  got  beyond  the 
left  wing  of  Uie  enemy.  (See  especially  the  ac- 
count of  the  battle  of  Mauttneia,  Thunrd.  v.  71.) 
A  sliffht  consideration  will  shew  that  the  analogy 
traced  between  the  evolutums  of  an  army  and 
those  of  a  chorus  is  by  no  means  fimcifrd.  One 
kind  of  ^{cAi7/i^r  was  even  called  x"^^'*  'I'be 
importance  attached  to  the  war  dances  among  the 
Spartans  as  a  means  of  military  training  was  con- 
sequently very  great    [Chorus.] 

When  an  army  was  led  to  attack  a  height,  it 
was  usuaUy  drawn  up  in  what  were  termed  X^ot 
5]p6ioi,  a  term  which  merely  implies  that  the  lochi 
had  greater  depth  than  breadth  (ira^i}iccs  itkv 
\4yerai  iray  riyfJM  hht^rh  fifJKOs  tlxV  ^^^^  f^v 
ddiws,  6p$top  iithitrh  fidBos  rod  /A^fcovr,  Aelian. 
TacL  c.  29).  The  breadth  of  the  lochi  would,  of 
course,  vary  according  to  circumstances.  They 
were  drawn  up  with  considerable  intervals  between 
them.  In  this  way  the  army  presented  a  con- 
siderable front  to  the  enemy,  and  was  less  liable  to 
be  thrown  into  confusion  thui  if  drawn  up  in  dose 
phalanx,  while  at  the  same  time  the  intervals  be- 
tween ^e  lochi  were  not  left  so  great  that  the 
enemy  could  safely  press  in  between  them.  (Xen. 
Amah.  iv.  2.  §  11,  13,  8.  §  10^19,  v.  4.  §  22, 
C^op.  iiL  2.  §  6,  Anab,  iv.  S.  §  17  ;  Polyaen. 
StraL  V.  16.  §  1.)  There  is  no  ground  for  affirming 
that  a  \6xos  6p6ios  was  drawn  up  in  two  files,  or 
even  one,  as  Stura  {L$tf»  Xm,)  says.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement would  be  perfectly  useless  for  attack. 
This  system  of  arrangements,  which  formed  some 
approximation  to  tiie  Roman  tactics,  was  not,  how- 
ever, employed,  except  in  the  particular  case  men- 
tioned. 

In  special  circnmstanoes,  such  as  those  of  the 
retreating  Greeks  in  the  Anabasis,  the  ammge- 
ment  in  a  hollow  square  was  adopted,  the  troops 
being  so  placed  that  by  simply  fiicing  about  they 
presented  a  front  for  battle  on  whichever  side  it  was 
necessary.  The  term  irKaUrtov  was  applied  to  an 
army  so  arranged,  whether  square  or  oblong. 
Afterwards  the  term  irXaiirtov  was  restricted  to 
the  square,  the  oblong  being  called  vXlvBiov, 

Though  at  first  sight  the  arrangement  and  mar 
nceuvres  of  a  Lacedaemonian  army  seem  exceed- 
ingly complex,  they  were  in  reality  quite  the 
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Bsverse,  owing  to  the  carefiilly  graduated  sritem 
of  subordination  which  prevailed  {vx^^  Top  rot 
w¥  rh  ar^aerim^^ov  rny  Aa/tMSaiftorimp  (ipxorrts 
ipximwr  cUrL  Thuc  v.  66).  The  commands  of 
the  general  were  issued  in  the  first  place  to  the 
polemarchs,  by  these  to  the  lochaffi,  by  these 
again  to  the  pentecosteres,  by  the  latter  to  the 
enorootarchs,  and  by  these  last  to  theirrespective 
divisions.  From  the  orderiy  manner  in  which  this 
was  done,  commands  were  transmitted  with  great 
rapidity:  every  soldier,  in  fiict,  regulating  the 
movements  of  the  man  behind  him,  every  two 
being  connected  together  as  irpatroffwdnis  and 
rviirranit. 

In  later  times  the  kinff  was  usually  aecompanied 
by  two  ephors,  as  controllers  and  advisers.  These, 
with  the  polemarchs,  the  four  Pythii,  three  peers 
(S^foi),  who  had  to  provide  for  the  necessities  of 
the  kii^  in  war,  the  U^hyropolae  and  some  other 
officers,  constituted  what  was  called  the  cfomosia 
of  the  king.  (Xen.  Rep,  Lae,  xiiL  §  1,  7,  xv. 
§  14,  HelUm.  iv.  5.  §  8,  vi.4.  §  14  ;  Plut  L^ 
22.)  The  polemarchs  aJso  had  some  sort  of  suite 
or  staff  with  them,  called  avft^opus  (Pint  Ptlcp, 
17  ;  Xen.  HeUeM,  vi  4.  §  14).  With  the  exoep- 
tion  of  the  enomotarchs,  the  superior  officers  and 
those  immediately  about  them,  are  not  to  be  reck- 
oned with  the  division  which  they  led.  They  stood 
distfaict,  forming  what  was  called  the  Hyfifia. 

The  Spartan  and  Perioedan  hoplites  were  ac- 
companied in  the  field  by  helots,  partly  in  the 
capacity  of  attendants,  partly  to  serve  as  light- 
armed  troops.  The  number  attached  to  an  army 
was  probably  not  uniform.  At  Plataeae  each 
Spartan  was  accompanied  by  seven  helots  ;  but 
that  was  probably  an  extraordinary  case.  One 
helot  in  particular  of  those  attached  to  each  Spartan 
was  called  his  b^piatwp^  and  performed  the  func- 
tions of  an  armourer  or  shieldbearer  (Eusteth.  ad 
Dionys.  Per.  633).  Xenophon  (Hellm.  iv.  6. 
§  14, 8.  §  39)  calls  them  iwa/rwtffraL  (Comp.  Herod. 
V.  Ill  ;  MUUer,  />or.  iil  3.  {  2.)  In  extra- 
ordinary cases,  helots  served  as  hoplites,  and  in 
that  case  it  was  usual  to  give  them  their  liberty 
(Thucyd.  vii  19,  iv.  80,  v.  34).  Distinct  corps 
were,  sometimes,  composed  entirely  of  these  Neo- 
damodes.  A  separate  troop  in  the  Lacedaemonian 
army  was  formed  by  the  Sdritae  (2irip?rai),  ori- 
ginally, no  doubt,  inhabitants  of  the  district  Scmtis. 
In  battle,  they  occiroied  the  extreme  left  of  the  line. 
On  a  march,  they  formed  the  vanguard,  and  were 
usually  employed  on  the  most  dangerous  kinds  of 
service.  (Thuc.  v.  67,  with  Amold*s  note  ;  Xen. 
Qfrcp.  iv.  2.  §  1  ;  K.  F.  Hermann,  §  29,  note  18, 
infers  firom  this  passage  that  they  were  cavalry, 
an  inference  which  is  certainly  not  necessary,  and 
is  contradicted  by  Mtiller,  Manso,  Haase,  Thiri- 
wall,  Arnold,  &c) 

The  arms  of  the  phalanx  consisted  of  the  long 
spear  and  a  short  sword  ({v^Aiy).  The  chief  part 
of  the  defensive  armour  vras  the  largtf  braien 
shield,  which  covered  the  body  frtmi  the  shoulder 
to  the  knee  (Tyrtaeus^  fr.  ii.  23),  suspended,  as  in 
ancient  times,  by  a  thong  round  the  neck,  and 
managed  by  a  simple  lumdle  or  ring  (w^^nrol). 
The  improved  Carian  handle  (^X^''^)  vas  not  in- 
troduced till  the  time  of  Cleomenes  III.  Besides 
this,  they  had  the  ordinary  armour  of  the  hoplite 
[Arbia].  The  heavy-armed  soldiers  wore  a 
scarlet  uniform  (Xen.  Bep,  Lae.  xi.  §  3,  Age$.  fi. 
f  7).      The  Spartan  encampments  were  circular 
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Only  the  heavy-armed  were  stationed  within  it, 
the  cavalry  being  pUced  to  look  out,  and  the  helots 
being  kept  as  much  as  possible  outside.  As 
another  precaution  against  the  latter,  every  soldier 
was  obliged  always  to  cany  his  spear  about  with 
hum.  (Xen.  H^.  Lae»  xiL)  Though  strict  disci- 
pline was,  of  course,  kept  up  in  the  camp,  it  was 
1ms  rigorous  than  in  the  city  itself  (Plut  Lgfc  22, 
comp.  Herod.  viL  208).  Preparatory  to  a  battle 
the  Spartan  soldier  dressed  his  hair  and  crowned 
himself  as  others  would  do  for  a  feast  The  signal 
lor  attack  in  ancient  times  was  given  by  priests  of 
Axes  {wvp^6pQi\  who  threw  lighted  torches  into 
the  interval  between  the  two  armies  (SchoL  ad 
Eurip.  Phoen,  1186).  Afterwards  it  was  given 
not  by  the  trumpet,  but  by  the  music  of  flutes, 
and  sometimes  also  of  the  lyre  and  dthara,  to 
which  the  men  sang  the  battle  song  (viu^  ^m^o- 
-Hipios).  (Paus.iil  17.  §  5  ;  PlutAa)  The  object 
of  the  music  was  not  so  much  to  inspirit  the  men, 
as  simply  to  regulate  the  march  of  the  phahinx 
(Thuc.  V.  70).  This  rhythmical  regularity  of 
movement  was  a  point  to  which  the  Spartans  at- 
tached great  importance.  A  sacrifice  was  offered 
to  the  Muses  before  a  battle,  as  also  to  Eros  (Plut 
Aristid.  17).  To  prevent  the  ranks  being  broken 
the  sddierB  were  forbidden  to  stop  in  order  to 
strip  a  slain  enemy  while  the  fight  lasted,  or  to 
pursue  a  routed  enemy.  The  younger  hopUtes  or 
the  cavalry  or  light«rmed  troops  were  despatched 
for  this  purpose  (Xen.£U/«i.  iv.  4.  §  16,  v.  14. 
§  16).  All  the  booty  collected  had  to  be  handed 
over  to  iJie  laphyropolae  and  epbors,  by  whom  it 
was  sold. 

The  rigid  inflexibility  of  the  Spartan  tactics 
rendered  uem  indisposed  to  the  attack  of  fortified 
places.  At  the  battle  of  PUtaeae^  they  even  as- 
signed to  the  Athenians  the  task  of  storming  the 
palisade  formed  by  the  y4^  of  the  Persians. 

In  Athens,  the  military  system  was  in  its  lead- 
ing principles  the  same  as  among  the  Spartans, 
though  differing  in  detail,  and  carried  out  with  less 
exactness ;  inasmuch  as  when  Athens  became 
powerful,  greater  attention  was  paid  to  the  navy. 
Of  the  times  before  Solon,  we  bave  but  little  in- 
formation. We  learn  that  there  were  twelve 
phratriae,  and  in  each  of  these  fi>ur  naucnnae, 
each  of  which  was  bound  to  furnish  two  horsemen 
and  one  ship.  Of  the  four  classes  into  which  the 
dtiaens  were  arranged  by  th*  constitution  of  Solon, 
the  citisens  of  the  first  and  sec<md  served  as  ca- 
valry, or  as  commanders  of  the  infimtry  (still  it 
need  not  be  assumed  that  the  /inrt is  never  served 
as  heavy-armed  iofimtry),  those  of  the  third  dass 
(^cvyiTcu)  formed  the  heavr-aimed  infimtry.  The 
Thetes  served  either  as  light-armed  troops  on  land, 
or  on  board  the  ships.  The  same  general  principles 
remained  when  the  constitution  was  remodeUed 
by  Cleisthenes.  The  cavalry  service  continued  to 
be  compulsory  on  the  wealtluer  class  (Xen.  Oaoon. 
ii.  6  ;  Lycurg.  JE^eoer.  §  189).  All  citisens  quali- 
fied to  serve  either  as  horsemen,  or  in  the  ranks  of 
the  heavy-armed  infiintiy,  were  enrolled  in  a  list 
[Cataloous].  The  case  of  Thetes  serving  as 
heavy-armed  soldiers  is  spoken  of  as  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule  ;  and  even  when  it  was  the 
case,  they  were  not  enrolled  in  the  catalogus. 
(Thucyd.  vL  4dw)  Every  citisen  was  liable  to 
service  from  his  eighteenth  to  his  sixtieth  year. 
On  reaching  their  eighteenth  year,  the  young  citi- 
zens were  rormally  enrolled  tis  iV  \ii^iapx^^ 
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TyMMi^ioTCior,  and  received  a  shidd  and  spear  in  a 
public  assembly  of  the  peofde,  binding  themselves 
by  oath  to  perform  rightly  the  duties  of  a  dtiaen 
and  a  soldier  (Aristot  up.  Harpocr.  p.  241  ;  Her- 
mann, Le.  %  123).  During  toe  first  two  years, 
they  were  only  liaUe  to  service  in  Attica  iisel^ 
chiefly  as  garrison  sddiers  in  the  different  fi>rtresses 
in  the  country.  During  this  period,  they  were 
called  TtplwoAjoi,  (Harpocr.  s.  v.  irtpiro\0s  ; 
Pdlux,  viii.  105  ;  Lycurg.  Leoer,  §  76.)  Accord- 
ing to  some  authorities,  this  service  was  also  called 
<rrp«rc(a  4y  rots  fiipmri  ( Wachsmnth,  I.  e.  voL  i 
§  56,  note  45).  The  levies  were  made  under  the 
direction  of  the  genersls  [Stratkoi].  The 
soldiers  were  selected  either  according  to  age,  as 
among  the  Spartans  (Aristot  ap.  Harpocr.  «.«. 
0TpaTc(a  and  Phot  t.  «c  ffrparia :  Sroy  ifXuciap 
4inr4fumaij  irpooypdipwfft  kwh  rivos  Hpxoi^os 
kwmir^iutv  fi^XRi  rtpos  8f«  9rpar§{wr0at ;  the 
archons  being,  of  course,  those  in  whose  year  of 
office  they  hi^  entered  the  military  service),  when 
the  expeditions  were  called  l^aioi  4p  rots  Ivwr^ 
fiots,  or  else  aeeording  to  a  esrtain  rotation  ( Aeseh. 
F.L.^  830,  rh  Ik  SmSox^s  4^fi9ovs),  The  ser- 
vices of  those  bdow  or  above  the  ordinary  military 
age,  were  only  called  for  on  emeigendes,  or  wt 
guarding  the  walls.  (Comp.  Thuc  i.  105,  il  13.) 
Membm  of  the  senate  during  the  period  of  their 
oiBoe,  fiomen  of  the  reveime,  choreutae  at  the 
Dionysia  during  the  festival ;  m  later  times,  traders 
by  sea  also^  were  exempted  fh>m  military  serviee. 
(Lycuig.  Leoar,  §  164  ;  Demosth.  Noaor,  p.  1353, 
Moid,  p.  516 ;  Aristoph.  Etoh$,  1019,  with  the 
SchoL)  Any  one  bound  to  serve  who  attempted 
to  avdd  doing  soi,  was  liable  to  a  sentence  of 
in-t/iia.  The  reddent  aliens  commonly  served  as 
heavy-armed  soldiers,  especially  for  the  poipose  of 
garrisoning  the  dty.  They  were  prohibited  firasa 
serving  as  cavalry  (Thuc.  il  13,  31,  iv.  90  ;  Xen. 
de  VeeL  ii  §  5,  Hmtcurdk,  vl  §  6).  SUves  were 
only  employed  as  soldiers  in  cases  of  grai^t  neoes- 
dty,  as  at  ICarathon  (according  to  Pans.  L  32. 
i  83),  and  Aiginusae  (Xen.  H$UeiL  I  6.  §  17). 

Of  the  deta^s  of  the  Athenian  military  orsani. 
sation,  we  have  no  distinct  accounts  as  we  have 
of  those  of  Sparta.  The  heavy-armed  trocms,  as 
was  the  universal  pcBctioe  in  Greece,  fought  in 
phahinx  order.  They  were  arranged  in  bodies  in 
a  manner  dependent  on  the  pditicd  dividons  of 
the  dtiaens.  The  soldiers  of  each  tribe  formed  a 
separate  body  in  the  army,  also  called  a  tribe,  and 
these  bodies  stood  in  some  preconcerted  order 
(Herod,  ri.  Ill ;  Plut  AritL  5  ;  Thuc  vi  98  ; 
Xen.  HdletL  ir.  2,  §  19,  with  Schndder'k  notes). 
It  seems  that  the  name  of  one  division  was  rd^is, 
and  of  another  A^x<*^  but  in  what  relations  these 
stood  to  the  ^vX^,  and  to  each  other,  we  do  not 
learn,  unless  Xenophon^  expressions  (Qfro.  il  1. 
§  4)  may  be  looked  upon  as  indicating  that  the 
rd^is  contained  four  lochi,  and  consisted  of  one 
hundred  men.  (Comp.  Xen.  Man,  iii.  4.  §  1  ; 
Pdlux,  riii  §  114  ;  Lysias  pro  Mantitheo,  §  15, 
ftc)  Every  hoplite  was  accompanied  by  an  at- 
tendant (6in|p^s,  Thuc  iii.  17),  to  take  charge  of 
his  baggage,  and  cany  his  shield  on  a  marcli. 
Each  horseman  also  had  a  servant,  called  ^nro. 
ir^/iOf,  to  attend  to  his  horse  (Thuc  vil  76,  78  ; 
Xen.  Hellen,  ii.  4). 

It  would  appear,  that  before  the  time  of  Sdon 
the  cavafary  which  the  Athenians  could  muster 
was  under  100.      In  the  time  of  Cimon  it 
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aOO,  and  loon  after,  600  (Andoc  de  Paee^  p.  92 ; 
SchoL  Aristoph.  ^mi,  577, 624)  ;  at  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  Peloponnenan  war,  1200,  of  whom 
200  aeem  to  haTe  been  hired  Scythian  bowmen 
(Thnc  il  IS,  t.  84,  yL  94).    Besides  the  light- 
anned  loldien  drawn  from  the  ranks    of   the 
poorer  citisens,  there  waa  at  Athens  a  regiment 
of    Thiacian  shiTes,  anned   with    bows.      The 
number  of  these  increased  from  300,  who  were 
purchased  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  to  1000  or 
1200  (Aeschin.  de/iiU  Leg,  ^  335,  336  ;  Bockh, 
PMie  Boon,  tf  A&,  book  ii.  c  1 1).    These,  how- 
oTer,  were  genenUr  employed  as  a  sort  of  police 
or  c^  gnard.    Besides  these,  howoTer,  the  Athe- 
njaitt  had  a  troop  of  bowmen  of  their  own  citizens, 
amoasti]^,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  to  1600  (Thnc.  ii  13  ;  Bdckh,  le,  li  c21). 
For  the  command  of  the  anny,  there  were 
chosen  ereiy  year  ten  genezals  [Stratsoi],  and 
ten  taxiardis  [Taxiarchi],  and  for  the  cavalry, 
two  hipparchs  (tinra^x^t)  and  ten  phylarchs  (0^ 
Aapx<H).    Respeetmg  the  military  nmctions  of  the 
HpXM^  «-oX^/ia^o9,  see  the  article  Archon.    The 
number  of  stiategi  sent  with  an  army  was  not 
miifann.    Three  was  a  common  nnmber.    Some- 
tames  one  was  invested  with  the  supreme  com- 
mand ;  at  other  times,  they  either  took  the  com- 
mand in  turn  (as  at  Marathon),  or  conducted 
their  operations  by  common  consent  (as  in  the 
Sicilian  expedition).     (Xen.  Htppardu  i  §  8  ; 
Demosth.  PkSLl  §  26 ;  PoUux,Tiii  §  87  ;  Schd- 
mann,  de  Cam,  Aik.  pp.  81 3 — 315.) 

The  practice  of  paying  the  troops  when  upon 
service  was  first  introduced  by  Pericles  (Ulpun. 
ad  Demosth.  ircpl  <rvrrd{.  p.  50,  a).  The  pay  con- 
sisted partly  of  wages  {iu^$6s\  partly  of  provi- 
flions,  or,  more  commonly,  provision-money  ((riny- 
pitnop).  The  ordinary  futrSSs  of  a  hopHte  was 
two  obols  a  day.  The  vvni^viop  amounted  to 
two  obols  more.  Hence,  the  life  of  a  soldier  was 
called,  proverbially,  rerptttSkov  fiios  (Eustath.  ad 
Od,  p.  1405^  ad  IL  ^  951).  Higher  pay,  how- 
ever, was  aomatimes  given,  as  at  the  siege  of  Poti- 
daea  the  soldiers  received  two  drachmae  apiece, 
one  for  themselves,  die  other  for  their  attendants. 
This^  doubtless,  included  the  provision-money 
(Thuc.  iH  17).  OfBoers  received  twice  as  much  ; 
horsemen,  three  times  ;  generals,  four  times  as 
much  (comp.  Xen.  Anab,  vlL  6.  §  1, 3.  §  9).  The 
honemen  received  pay  even  in  time  of  peace,  that 
they  might  always  be  in  readiness,  and  also  a  sum 
of  money  for  their  outfit  (Kcprdarairts^  Xen.  ffip- 
pareh.  i.  §  19  ;  K.  F.  Hermann,  §  152,  note  19). 
They  were  reviewed  from  time  to  time  by  the 
senate  (Xen.  Hippartk.  iii.  §  9,  Oecon.  ix.  15). 
Before  entering  the  service,  both  men  and  horses 
bad  to  undergo  an  examination  before  the  hip- 
parchs, who  a^  had  to  drill  and  train  them  in 
time  of  peace.  The  horses  of  the  heavy-armed 
cavalry  were  protected  by  defensive  armour. 

As  regards  the  military  strength  of  the  Athe- 
nians, we  find  10,000  heavy-armed  soldiers  at 
Marathon,  8,000  heavy  armed,  and  as  many  light 
armed  at  Plataeae  ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  there  were  13,000  heavy  armed 
ready  for  fiireign  service,  and  1 6,000  consisting  of 
those  beyond  the  limits  of  the  ordinary  military 
age  and  of  the  metoeci,  for  garrison  service. 

It  was  the  natural  result  of  the  national  charac- 
ter of  the  Athenians  and  their  democratical  con- 
ftitatkm,  that  military  discipline  was  much  less 
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stringent  among  them  than  among  the  Spartans 
(xo^evoi  T^if)  a/  ifiirtpou  ^(htus  fip^cu,  Thnc. 
vii.  14),  and  after  defeat  especially  it  was  ofum 
finmd  extremely  difiicnlt  to  maintain  it  The 
generals  had  some  power  of  punishing  military 
offences  on  the  spot,  but  for  the  greater  number  oi 
such  offences  a  species  of  court-martial  was  held, 
consisting  of  persons  who  had  served  in  the  aimy 
to  which  the  offender  belonged,  and  presided  over 
by  the  strategi  (Lysias,  Adv,  Ale  §5, 6  ;  PhOo^ 
Leg.  xiL  2.  p.  943 ;  K.  F.  Hennann,  iL  &  §  146, 
153  ;  Meier  and  Schumann,  der  AtHecke  Proeett^ 
np.  133,  363—366).  Various  rewards  also  were 
held  out  for  those  who  ^edally  distinguished 
thonselves  for  their  courage  or  conduct,  in  tha 
shape  of  chaplets,  statues,  £c  In  coaaaiection  with 
these  the  Xvyos  hnrd/pios^  spoken  over  those  who 
had  fidlen  in  war,  must  not  be  omitted.  Req)eet- 
ing  the  provision  made  for  those  who  were  dia- 
abled  in  war,  see  the  article  Adunati. 

The  Peltastae  (trtKraarcd)^  so  called  from  the 
kind  of  shield  which  they  wore  [Pilta],  were  a 
kind  of  troops  of  which  we  hear  very  little  before 
the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  first  time 
we  have  any  mention  of  them  is  in  Thuc  iv.  Ill, 
where  they  are  spoken  of  as  being  in  the  army  of 
Brasidas.  With  the  more  frequent  employment 
of  mercenary  troops  a  greater  degree  of  attention 
was  bestowed  upon  the  peltastae  ;  and  the  Athe- 
nian general  Iphicrates  introduced  some  important 
improvements  in  the  mode  of  arming  them,  com- 
bining as  fiir  as  possible  the  peculiar  advantages  of 
heavy  (dirAlrcu)  and  light  armed  (^ikat)  troops. 
He  substituted  a  linen  corslet  for  the  ooat  of  mail 
worn  by  the  hoplites,  and  lessened  the  shield,  while 
he  doubled  the  length  of  the  spear  and  sword.  He 
even  took  the  pains  to  introduce  for  them  an  im* 
proved  sort  of  shoe,  called  after  him  *I^iKpar(3cs 
(Pollux,  viL  89).  This  equipment  was  very  com- 
monly adopted  by  mercenary  troops,  and  proved 
very  effective.  The  almost  total  destruction  of  a 
mora  of  Lacedaemonian  heavy-armed  troops  by  a 
body  of  peltastae  under  the  command  of  Iphicrates 
was  an  exploit  that  became  very  fomousi  (Xen. 
HeOen,  iv.  5.  §  11.)  Thepeltast  style  of  arming 
was  general  among  the  Achaeans  until  Philo- 
poemen  agam  introdnoed  heavy  armour.  (Plut 
PkUop.  9  ;  Liv.  xlii.  55.) 

When  the  use  of  mercenary  troops  became 
general,  Athenian  citizens  seldom  served  except  as 
volunteers,  and  then  in  but  small  numbers.  Thus 
we  find  1 0,000  mercenaries  sent  to  Olynthus  with 
only  400  Athenians  (Demosth.  de  fait.  Leg, 
p.  425).  With  15,000  mercenaries  sent  against 
Philip  to  (^haeroneia,  there  were  2000  citizens  (De- 
mosth. de  Cor.  p.  306).  It  became  not  uncommon 
also  for  those  bound  to  serve  in  the  cavalry  to 
commute  their  services  for  those  of  honemen  hired 
in  their  stead,  and  the  duties  of  the  hwrpo^ia 
were  ill  executed.  The  employment  of  mer- 
cenaries also  led  in  other  respects  to  considerable 
alterations  in  the  military  system  of  Greece.  War 
came  to  be  studied  as  an  art,  and  Greek  generals, 
rising  above  the  old  simple  rules  of  wariare,  be- 
came tacticians.  The  old  method  of  arranging 
the  troops,  a  method  still  retained  by  AgesUaus 
at  the  battle  of  Coronea,  was  to  draw  np  the 
opposing  armies  in  two  parallel  lines  of  greater 
or  less  depth,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
forces,  the  engagement  commencing  usually  veiy 
nearly  at  the  same  moment  in  all  parts  of  tiie  line. 
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The  genius  of  Epaniinondas  introduced  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  military  lyatem.  He  was  the 
first  who  adopted  the  method  of  charging  in  co- 
lumn, concentrating  his  attack  upon  one  point  of 
the  hostile  line,  so  as  to  throw  the  whole  into  con- 
fusion by  breaking  through  it  For  minute  detaila 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  account  of  the  battle 
of  Mantineia  (Xen.  Hellen,  rii.  5.  §  22 ;  comp.  vi 
4.  §  12).  It  seems  from  the  deicr^tiou  that  the 
troops  were  drawn  up  in  a  form  somewhat  like 
a  w^dce. 

Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  is  sometimes  spoken 
of  by  Greek  writers  as  the  inyentor  of  the  phalanx. 
It  is  probable  enough  that  he  was  the  first  to 
introduce  that  mode  of  otganisation  into  the  army 
of  Macedonia,  and  that  he  made  several  improve- 
ments in  its  arms  and  aiiaDgement,  but  the  pha- 
lanx was  certainly  not  mvmUd  by  him.     The 
spear  (ffdpiffffa  or  ffdptffa\  with  which  the  soldiers 
of  the  Macedonian  phalanx  were  armed,  was  ordi- 
narily 24  feet  long;  but  the  ordinary  length  was 
21  feet  (Polyb.  xviiL  12  ;  Aelian.  Tad,  14),  and 
the  lines  were  arranged  at  such  distances  that  the 
spears  of  the  fifth  radt  projected  three  feet  beyond 
the  first,  so  that  every  man  in  the  front  rank  was 
protected  by  five  spears.    The  men  in  the  ranks 
further  back  rested  their  spean  on  the  shoulders 
of  those  in  front  of  them,  inclining  them  upwards, 
m  which  position  they,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
arrested  the  missiles  that  misht  be  hurled  by  the 
enemy.    Besides  the  spear  Uiey  carried  a  short 
sword.    The  shield  was  very  large  and  covered 
nearly  the  whole  body,  so  that   on  fi&vourable 
ground  an  impenetrable  front  was  presented  to  the 
enemy.    The  soldiers  were  also  defended  by  hel- 
mets, coats  of  mail,  and  greaves ;  so  that  any 
thing  like  rapid  movement  was  impossible.    When 
in  dense  battle  array  (v^irroMns  or  rvtcyAnis), 
three  feet  were  allowed  for  each  man,  and  in  this 
position  their  shields  touched  (tnnwnrtfffiSs^  Polyb. 
L  c.  ;  Aelian,  Tact,  ell.  gives  six  feet  for  each 
man  in  the  ordinary  arrangement,  three  feet  for 
the  wiievwais  or  dense  battle  array,  and  one  and  a 
half  feet  for  the  ffvycunrurfUi),    On  a  march  six 
feet  were  allowed  for  each  man.  The  ordinary  depth 
of  the  phalanx  was  sixteen,  though  depths  of  eight 
and  of  thirty-two  are  also  mentioned.  (Polyb.  L  e, 
comp.  xii.  19 — 21.)  Each  file  of  sixteen  was  called 
\6xos.     It  is  difficult  to  say  what  reliance  is  to  be 
pla^  upon  the  subdivisions  mentioned  by  the 
tactidans  Aelian,  &c  as  connected  with  the  pha- 
lanx of  Philip,  though  they  may  have  been  usual 
in  later  times.     According  to  them  each  higher 
division  was  the  double  of  the  one  below  it   Two 
lochi  made  a  dUochia;  two  dilochiae  made  a  rc- 
rpapx^  consisting  of  sixty-four  men ;  two  te- 
trarchies  made  a  Td{i5;  two  r(({«it  a  ffirraiyiia  or 
{cyayfo,  to  which  were  attached  five  supernumeraries, 
a  herald,  an  ensign,  a  trumpeter,  a  servant,  and  an 
officer  to  bring  up  the  rear  (o&payot);  two  syntag- 
mata formed  a  pentacosiarchia,  two  of  which  made 
a  x'^'^X'^   containing    1024    men ;   two  chi- 
liarchies  made  a  r^Aof,  and  two  t^Xi|  made  a  pha- 
langarchia  of  phalanx  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the 
word,  the  normal  number  of  which  would  there- 
fore be  4096.     It  was  commanded  by  a  polemarch 
or  strategUB ;  four  such  bodies  formed  the  larger 
phalanx,  the  normal  number  of  which  would  be 
1 6,384.    When  drawn  up,  the  two  middle  sections 
constituted  what  was  termed  the  ifupaXSs^  the 
nthcrs  being  called  nipcera  or  wings.  The  phalanx 
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soldiers  in  the  army  of  Alexander  amoonted  to 
18,000,  and  were  divided  not  into  four,  but  into 
six  divisions,  each  named  afler  a  Macedonian  pro- 
vince, from  which  it  was  to  derive  its  recruits. 
These  bodies  are  ofiener called  rcI^cisthan^cUayycs 
by  the  historians,  and  their  leaders  taxiarchs  or 
strategi.  The  phalaxix  of  Antiochus  consisted  of 
16,000  men,  and  was  formed  into  ten  divisions 
Oi^jpiy)  of  1600  each,  arranged  50  broad  and  32 
deep  (Appian,  Sjfr.  32  ;  Liv.  xxxvii.  40). 

In  the  general  principles  of  its  arrangement  and 
the  modes  of  altering  its  form,  the  Macedoniaii 
phalanx  resembled  the  Lacedaemonian,  though 
the  late  tacticians  do  not  always  describe  the 
movements  by  the  same  technfrail  terms  as  Xeno- 
phon.  The  Macedonian  phalanx,  however,  altered 
Its  form  with  great  difficulty.  If  an  attack  on  the 
flanks  or  rear  was  apprehended,  a  separate  front 
was  formed  in  that  direction,  if  possible  before  the 
commencement  of  the  fight  Such  a  double  pha- 
lanx, with  two  fironts  in  opposite  directions,  was 
caUed  ^dXayl  iLfAjplarofios,  To  guard  against 
being  taken  in  flank,  the  line  was  bent  round, 
forming  what  was  odled  the  hriKd(aru>s  r^is. 
The  cavalry  or  light  troopt  were  not  unfirequently 
employed  for  this  purpose,  or  to  protect  the  rear 
(oomp.  Arrian,  Amab.  ii  9,  iii.  12  ;  Polyb.  xiL 
21).  Respecting  the  relative  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  Roman  l^on  and  Uie  phalanx, 
there  is  an  instructive  passage  in  Polybius  (xviiL 
12,  and  comp.  xiL  19,  &c.).  The  phalanx,  of 
course,  became  all  but  useless,  if  its  ranks  were 
broken.  It  required,  therefitre,  level  and  open 
ground,  so  that  its  operatians  were  restricted  to 
very  narrow  limits  ;  and  being  inci^iable  of  rapid 
movement,  it  became  almost  hdpleis  in  the  fece  of 
an  active  enemy,  unless  accompanied  by  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  cavalry  and  light  troops. 

The  light-anned  troops  were  arranged  in  files 
(X^X^O  ^ig^^  deepw  Four  lochi  formed  a  ffiararis^ 
and  then  kiger  divisions  were  successively  formed, 
each  being  the  double  of  the  one  below  it ;  the 
largest  (called  Mrayfut)^  consisting  of  8192  men. 
The  cavalry  (accord^g  to  Aelianus),  were  ar- 
ranged in  an  analogous  manner,  the  lowest  division 
or  squadron  (}Xi|),  containing  64  men,  and  the 
successive  larger  divisions  bemg  each  the  double 
of  that  below  it ;  the  highest  (mroT/ui)  contain- 
ing 4096. 

Both  Philip  and  Alexander  attached  great  im- 
portance to  the  cavalry,  which,  in  their  armies, 
consisted  partly  of  Macedonians,  and  partly  of 
Thessalians.  The  Macedonian  horsemen  were  the 
flower  of  the  young  nobles.  They  amounted  to 
about  1200  in  number,  forming  eight  squadrons, 
and,  under  the  name  froipoi,  formed  a  sort  of 
body-guard  for  the  king.  The  Thessalian  cavalry 
consisted  chiefly  of  the  dite  of  the  wealthier  dass 
of  the  Thessalians,  but  included  also  a  number  of 
Grecian  youth  from  other  states.  There  was  also 
a  guard  of  foot-soldiers  (^an-urroT),  whom  we 
find  greatly  distinguishing  themselves  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  Alexander.  They  seem  to  be  identical 
with  the  ircfifroipoi,  of  wh(mi  we  find  mention. 
They  amounted  to  about  3000  men,  arranged  in 
six  battalions  (rd^us).  There  was  also  a  troon 
called  Aig3rTaspids,  from  the  silver  with  which 
their  shields  were  ornamented.  [Aroyra8PID18.] 
They  seem  to  have  been  a  species  of  peltastae. 
Alexander  also  organised  a  kind  of  troops  caUad 
Si/xdxoi,  who  were  something  intermediate  b»> 
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tureen  caTalry  and  iniantry,  being  designed  to  fight 
on  horseback  or  on  foot,  as  circumstances  required. 

It  is  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  that 
we  first  meet  with  artillery  in  the  train  of  a 
Grecian  army.  His  balittae  and  eatapeUae  were 
frequently  employed  with  great  effect,  as,  for  in- 
stance, at  the  passage  of  the  Jazartes  (Airian.  iv. 
4.  §  7).  After  the  invasion  of  Asia  also  ele- 
phants b^ian  to  be  employed  in  connection  with 
Grecian  armies.  (MQUer,  Dorians^  book  iii  c.  12  ; 
Wachflmiith,£r«UemscAe  AUerthunubmdey  book  vl ; 
X.  F.  Hermann,  Cfrieck  StaaUaUerik.  %  29,  30, 
152 ;  Haase  in  Ersch  and  Gmber's  JSm^fdop, 
art  Phalanx;  Heeren\i  B^bcthnt^  &c.  Andent 
Greece,  c  xiL ;  Bockh's  Public  Ecoaomy  of  Athens^ 
c.  zxi.  xxii)  [C.  P.  M.J 

2.  Rohan.  In  the  present  article  we  shall 
attempt  to  present  a  view  of  the  constitution  of  a 
Roman  army  at  several  remarkable  epochs,  and  to 
point  out  in  what  respect  the  usages  of  one  age 
differed  most  conspicuously  from  those  of  another, 
abstaining  most  carefully  cram  those  general  state- 
ments which  in  many  works  upon  antiquities  are 
enunciated  broadly,  without  reference  to  any  spe- 
cified time,  as  if  they  were  applicable  alike  to  the 
reign  of  Tarquin  and  to  the  reign  of  Valentinian, 
induding  the  whole  intermediate  space  within 
their  wide  sweep. 

Our  asthorities  will  enable  us  to  form  a  con- 
ception, more  or  less  complete,  of  the  organisation 
of  a  Roman  army  at  five  periods :  — 

1.  At  the  establishment  of  the  comitia  centuriata 
byServius. 

2.  About  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  ezpul- 
sbn  of  the  kings. 

3.  During  the  wars  of  the  younger  Scipio,  when 
the  discipline  of  the  troops  was,  perhaps,  more 

Serfect  than  at  any  previous  or  subsequent  era  ;  and 
ere,  fortunately,  our  information  is  most  complete. 

4.  In  the  times  of  Harius,  Sulla,  and  Julius 
Caesar. 

5.  A  hundred  and  fifty  yean  later,  when  the 
empire  had  reached  its  culminating  point  under 
Trajan  and  Hadrian. 

Beyond  this,  we  shall  not  seek  to  advance. 
After  the  death  of  M.  Aurelius,  we  discern  nought 
save  disorder,  decay,  and  disgrace ;  while  an  in- 
quiry into  the  compUcated  arrangements  introduced 
when  every  department  in  the  state  was  remodel- 
led by  Diocletian  and  Constantine,  would  de- 
mand lengthened  and  tedious  investigation,  and 
would  prove  of  little  or  no  service  to  the  classical 
student 

Authorities.  The  number  of  ancient  writers 
now  extant,  who  treat  professedly  of  the  military 
afiairs  of  the  Romans,  is  not  great,  and  their  works 
are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  of  little  value. 
Incomparably  the  most  important  is  PolybiuSj 
who  in  a  fragment  preserved  from  his  sixth  book, 
presents  us  with  a  sketch  of  a  Roman  army  at 
the  time  when  its  character  stood  highest,  and  its 
discipline  was  most  perfect  This,  so  fiur  as  it 
reaches,  yields  the  best  information  we  could  desire. 
The  tract  vcpl  <npcenrtiKW  rd^euv  *E?<KriviK&v 
of  Aeliamu  who  flourished  under  Nerva,  belongs, 
as  the  title  implies,  to  Greek  tactics,  but  con- 
tains also  a  bnef^  imperfect,  and  indistinct  ac- 
count of  a  Roman  army.  The  rdxyri  rtucrucfi  of 
Arrian^  governor  of  Cappadocia  under  Hadrian, 
is  occupied  in  a  great  measure  with  the  ma- 
noeuvres of  the  phalanx,  to  which  is  subjoined  a 
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minute  practical  exposition  of  the  prdiminary 
exercises  by  which  the  Roman  cavalry  were 
trained  ;  to  Arrian,  likewise,  we  are  indebted  for 
a  very  interesting  fragment  entitled  firra^ts  iccrr' 
'AAoyevy,  supposed  to  be  a  portion  of  his  lost 
history,  which  bore  the  name  *A\a^ucJi^  consist- 
ing of  instructions  for  the  order  of  march  to  be 
adopted  by  the  force  despatched  against  the  Scy- 
thians, and  for  the  precautions  to  be  observed  in 
marshalling  the  line  of  battle.  This  piece  taken 
in  connection  with  the  essay  of  Hj/gimu^  of  which 
we  have  spoken  under  Castra,  will  assist  us 
materially  when  we  seek  to  form  a  distinct  idea 
of  the  constitution  of  a  Roman  army  in  the  early 
part  of  the  second  century.  It  remains  for  us  to 
notice  the  Latin  '^Scriptores  de  Re  Militari,** 
/Iroff/Mitf,  Modettus^  and  Vegetiue.  The  StratS' 
gematica  of  the  first,  who  lived  under  Vespasian, 
is  merely  a  collection  of  anecdotes  compiled  with- 
out much  care  or  nice  discrimination,  and  |»esenta 
very  little  that  is  available  for  our  present  purpose  ; 
the  LibeUuM  de  VocabuUt  Rei  Militarit  of  the 
second,  addressed  to  the  emperor  Tacitus,  a0brds  a 
considerable  number  of  technical  terms,  but  is  in 
such  a  confused  state,  and  so  loaded  with  interpola- 
tions, that  we  can  employ  it  with  little  confidence  ; 
the  Bet  Militarit  IfutOuta  of  the  third,  dedi- 
cated to  the  younger  Valentinian,  is  a  formal  treatise 
drawn  up  in  an  age  when  the  ancient  discipline  of 
Rome  was  no  longer  known,  or  had,  at  least,  fiillen 
into  desuetude  ;  but  the  materials,  we  are  assured 
by  the  author  himself,  were  derived  from  sources 
the  most  pure,  such  as  Cato  the  Censor,  Comdius 
Celfus,  and  the  official  regulations  of  the  earlier 
emperors.  Misled  by  these  specious  profiMsiona, 
and  by  the  regularity  displayed  in  the  distrilmtion 
of  the  different  sectiona,  many  scholars  have  been 
indueed  to  adopt  the  statements  here  embodied 
without  hesitation,  without  even  asking  to  what 
period  they  applied.  But  when  the  book  is  sub- 
jected to  critiod  scrutiny,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
full  of  inconsistencies  and  contradictions,  to  mix 
up  into  one  confused  and  heterogeneous  mass  the 
systems  pursued  at  epochs  the  most  remote  firom 
each  other,  and  to  exhibit  a  state  of  things  which 
never  did  and  never  could  have  existed.  Hence, 
if  we  are  to  make  any  use  at  all  of  this  famgo, 
we  must  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution,  and 
ought  to  accept  the  novelties  which  it  offers,  merely 
in  illustration  or  confirmation  of  the  testimony  of 
others,  without  ever  permitting  them  to  weigh 
against  more  trustworthy  witnesses. 

But  while  the  number  of  direct  authorities  is 
very  limited,  much  knowledge  may  be  obtained 
through  a  multitude  of  indirect  channels.  Not 
only  do  the  narratives  of  the  historians  of  Roman 
af&irs  abound  in  detiuls  relating  to  military  opera- 
tions, but  there  is  scarcely  a  Latin  writer  upon 
any  topic,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  whose  pagea 
are  not  filled  with  allusions  to  the  science  of  war. 
The  writings  of  the  jurists  also,  inscriptions, 
medals,  and  monuments  of  art  communicate  much 
that  is  curious  and  important ;  but  even  after  we 
have  brought  together  and  classified  all  these 
scattered  notices,  we  shall  have  to  regret  that 
there  are  many  things  left  in  total  darkness,  and 
many  upon  which  the  assertions  of  different  wri- 
ters cannot  by  any  dexterity  be  reconciled  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  We  shall  endeavour  to  ex- 
pound in  each  case  those  views  which  are  sup- 
ported by  the  greatest  amount  of  credible  evidence, 
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mthofut  attempting  to  diicaas  the  YBnotu  points 
upon  wliL'li  contiOTenies  have  arisen. 

Among  the  writings  of  modern  schokn  we 
ought  to  notice  speciuly  the  dialogues  **  De  Mi- 
litia Ronuina**  by  the  learned  and  indefifitigable 
Lipsius^  in  which  the  text  of  Polybius  (vi.  19, 
42),  and  a  chapter  in  Livy  (riii.  8)  serve  as  a 
foundation  for  a  great  supeistmcture  of  illustration 
and  supplementary  matter ;  nor  must  we  forget  the 
^  Poliorcetica**  of  the  same  author,  which  may  be 
regai^ded  as  a  continuation  of  the  preceding.  The 
posthumons  dissertation  of  SalmouiuB  ^  De  Re  mi- 
Htari  Romanorom,**  which  displays  the  deep  read- 
ing, rnxjoaSi  up  wiUi  not  a  little  of  the  rashness,  of 
that  celebrated  critic,  is  well  worthy  of  perusal, 
and  will  be  found  in  the  '^  Corpus  Antiquitatnm 
Romanarum  **  of  Graeonu^  toL  x.  p.  1284.  The 
same  volume  includes  the  admirable  commentary 
of  SeheUut  on  Hyginus,  his  notes  on  Polybius, 
together  with  essays  on  various  topics  connected 
with  Roman  war&re  by  Bceehrtu,  BobertdbUj 
Erydui  Puteama^  M,  A,  CbweM  (De  la  Chansse), 
Petrut  Hamui^  ic  A  most  elaborate  series  of 
papers  by  AT.  Le  Beau  is  printed  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  and  several  succeeding  volumes  of  the  **  M^- 
moires  de  l^Acad^me  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles 
Lettres  ;**  and  although  we  are  &r  from  acquiescing 
in  all  the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrives,  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny  that  in  so  fiir  as  hcU  are  oon- 
cemed,  he  has  almost  exhausted  every  topic  on 
which  he  has  entered,  and  we  cannot  but  lament 
that  he  should  not  have  completed  the  design 
which  he  originally  sketched  out.  We  may 
consult  with  profit  Polard^a  **  Commentaire,^  at- 
tached to  the  French  translation  of  Polybius,  by 
the  Benedictine  Vincent  Thuillier,  6  tom.  4to, 
Amst  1729 ;  Cfmxhard,  ««  Mtooires  Militaires 
sur  les  Grecs  et  les  Romams,**  2  tom.  4to,  La 
Haye,  1757,  and  **  Mdmoires  Critiques  et  His- 
toriques  sur  Plusieurs  Ponts  et  Antiquity  Mili- 
taires,^ 4  tom.  4to,  Berlin  et  Paris,  1776; 
Vaudotteouti^  **  Histoire  des  Campagnes  d^Han- 
nibal  en  Italic,'*  3  tom.  4to,  Paris,  1812  ;  Roy, 
^  Military  Antiquities  of  the  Romans  in  Britain,^ 
fol.  Lond.  1793 ;  NiMti,  *^  Romiache  Kriegsalter- 
thtimer,*'  8vo,  Halle^  1782;  ZoJIr,  <*  Ueber  die 
Tactile  und  das  Kriq;swesen  der  Griechen  und 
R5mer,**  8va  Kempt  1825 ;  Lekner,  '*  De  Re- 
publica  Romana  sive  ex  Polybii  Megalop.  sexta 
Historia  Excezpta,**  8vo.  Salzb.  1823. 

CfeMral  Remarks  on  ike  Legitm, 

The  name  Legio  is  coeval  with  the  foundation 
of  Rome,  and  idways  denoted  a  body  of  troops, 
which,  although  subdivided  into  several  smaller 
bodies,  was  regarded  as  forming  an  organised 
whole.  It  cannot  be  held  to  have  been  equivalent 
to  what  we  call  a  ngiment^  inasmuch  as  it  con- 
tamed  troops  of  all  arms,  infimtry,  cavalry,  and, 
when  military  engines  were  extensively  employed, 
artillery  also ;  it  might  thus,  so  fiur,  be  regarded  as 
a  complete  armjf^  but  on  the  other  hand  the  num- 
ber of  soldiers  in  a  l^on  was  fixed  within  certain 
limits,  never  much  exceeding  6000,  and  hence 
when  war  was  carried  on  upon  a  large  scale,  a 
single  army,  under  the  command  of  one  general, 
frequently  contained  two,  three,  or  more  legions, 
besides  a  huge  nrnnber  of  auxiliaries  of  various 
denominations.  In  like  manner  the  legion  being 
complete  within  itielf,  and  not  directly  or  neces- 
sarily connected  with  any  other  corps,  cannot  be 
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tnnslated  by  baUaUon^  dinrnom^  dekukmrnt^  nor 
any  other  term  in  ordinary  use  among  modem 
tacticians.  Ancient  etymologists  agree  in  deriving 
leaio  from  legere  to  choose  (Vair.  Z.  L.  v.  §  87, 
VL  §  66.  ed.  MUller  ;  Pint  Rom.  13 ;  Non.  Mar- 
cell,  i.  s.  V.  legionum  ;  Modest  de  VoiabL  R,  Af. ; 
Isidor.  Orig.  ix.  3.  §  46),  and  tiie  name  endured 
as  long  as  the  thing  itsell  Le  Beau  and  others 
are  mistaken  when  they  assert  that  in  Tacitus,  and 
the  writers  who  followed  him,  the  word  nmneri  is 
frequentiy  substituted  for  legio,  for  it  will  be  seen 
from  the  passages  to  which  we  give  referenoet 
below,  that  mmeri  is  used  to  denote  either  the 
different  corps  of  which  a  legion  was  composed,  or 
a  corps  generally,  without  any  allusion  to  the 
legion  (Tac.  HisL  I  6,  87.  Agrio.  18,  comp.  Ann. 
il  80,  Hiet.  ii  69;  Plin.  JS)».  iil  8,  x.  88 ;  Vopisc. 
Prob,  14  ;  Ulpian.  in  Dig.  8.  tit,  8.  s.  8.  §  2 ;  29. 
tit  1.  B.  48,  &C.  &a  See  below  the  remarks  on 
iheOokon). 

In  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
Plutarch  (e.g.  Rom,  18,  20),  and  elsewhere,  we 
meet  with  tne  Qredzed  wud  Xey^v,  but  the 
Greek  writers  upon  Roman  afflurs  for  tiie  most 
part  employ  some  term  borrowed  from  their  own 
literature  as  an  equivalsnt ;  and  sinee  each  con- 
sidered himself  at  Uberty  to  select  that  wh^h  he 
deemed  most  appropriate  or  which  suggested  itsell 
at  the  moment,  without  reference  to  the  ptactioe 
of  those  who  had  gone  before  him,  and  wxthoat 
endeavouring  to  preserve  uniformity  even  within 
the  bounds  oi  his  own  writings^  we  not  only  find  a 
considerable  variety  of  words  used  indiscriminately 
as  representatives  of  Legio,  but  we  find  the  same 
author  using  different  words  in  different  passages, 
and,  what  is  still  more  perplexing,  the  same  word 
which  is  used  by  one  author  for  the  legion  as  a 
whole  is  used  by  others  to  indicate  some  one  .or 
other  of  the  subdivisions.  The  terms  which  we 
meet  with  most  commonly  are,  arpar&ir^y,  ^cf- 
Aay(,  rdryfJM,  r^Xor,  less  finaquentiy  orpdrcv/ui  and 
Tctxos.  Pd^bius  in  those  chapters  which  are  de- 
voted exdosively  to  a  description  of  tiie  legion 
uniformly  designates  it  by  ffrparSw^p,  which  he 
sometimes  applies  to  an  army  in  general  (e.  g.  ii. 
73,  86),  while  by  others ^t  is  usually  employed 
to  denote  a  camp  (eaetra).  Again  Polybius  gives 
a  choice  of  three  names  for  the  maniple,  inifudm, 
ffwtipa,  and  rdy/io,  but  of  these  the  first  is  for  the 
most  part  introduced  by  others  as  the  translation  of 
the  Latin  veaeUlumj  the  second  almost  uniformly  as 
equivalent  to  eokon,  and  the  third,  although  of  vride 
acceptation,  is  constantiy  the  representative  of  kgio. 
Dionysius  uses  sometimes,  especially  in  the  eariier 
books  of  his  history,  ^diXory^  (e.  g.  v.  67),  some- 
times rdyfwra  (e,g.  vl  45,  ix.  10,  IS),  or  arpa^ 
TuoruA  rdyfiora  (vi  42),  and  his  example  is  fol- 
lowed by  JosephLS  (B.  ^.  iii  5.  §  5  ;  6.  §  2)  ; 
Appian  adopts  riXos  (e.  g.  Anmb,  8,  B.  C.  ii  76, 
79,  96,  iii  45,  83,  92,  iv.  115)  ;  Plutanh  within 
the  compass  of  a  single  sentence  {Af.  Anton.  18) 
has  both  rdyfuna  and  r4\fi  ;  Dion  Cassius,  when 
speaking  of  tiie  legions  in  contradistinction  to  the 
household  troops,  calls  them  in  one  passage  rit, 
voXdrinh  arpariirt9a  (zxxviii  47),  m  another 
TcfxiTW  ^le  Ka^aXAyev  arpaT€vofi4vww  (Ir.  24), 
and  where  no  particular  emphasis  is  required,  we 
find  arpdrtvfM  (rh  BtKorov  arpdrfviia,  xxxvin. 
47.  xL  65),  Ttixos  (rod  rerdprou  rov  XkvBmov 
Tfixovs,  Ixxix.  7),  arpariwe^oy  (xxxviii.  46,  zL 
65,  66),  and  ffroar&wt^ow  in  naraXiyov  (xL  87 
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eomp.  zL  18),  whence  the  legionaries  are  styled 
ot  ix  rov  Kara\6yov  arpartvofjuvot  (Iv.  24,  III  22, 
lix.  2),  or  simply  KoraXrySfitvot  (Hv.  25). 

Neither  Livy  nor  Dionysios  notice  the  fint  es- 
tablishment of  the  legion,  bat  they  both  take  for 
granted  that  it  existed  from  the  very  fomidation  of 
the  city,  while  Varro  (£.  JL  r.  %  89)  and  Plutarch 
{Rom.  13)  expressly  ascribe  the  institation  to 
Romulus.  The  latter  speaks  of  the  band  led  by 
Romulus  a«unst  Amnlius  as  being  divided  into 
centuries  ^(nfofup  ovWtKoxtfrfiwiv  9ls  lircrro- 
ar6ai\  giving  at  the  same  time  the  origin  of  the 
term  maniple,  and  the  former  states  that  Romulus, 
to  establish  his  legion,  took  1000  men  from  each 
tribe. 

QmsHtutioH  of  the  LeguM,  The  legion  for  many 
centuries  was  composed  exclusively  of  Roman 
citizens.  By  the  ordinances  of  Servius  Tullius 
those  alone  who  were  enrolled  in  the  five  classes 
were  eligible,  and  one  of  the  greatest  changes  in- 
troduced by  Marius  was  the  admission  of  all 
orders  of  citizens,  including  the  lowest,  into  the 
ranks.  {SaXLJug.  86  ;  PlutJIfar.  9;  Flor.iil  1; 
Oell.  xvi  10.)  Up  to  the  year  &  a  107  no  one 
was  permitted  to  serve  among  the  regular  troops  of 
the  state  except  those  who  were  regarded  as  pos- 
sessipg  1^  strong  personal  interest  in  Uie  stability  of 
the  commonw^th,  but  the  principle  having  been 
at' this  period  abandoned,  the  privflege  was  ex- 
tended after  the  dose  of  the  Social  War  (&  c  87) 
to  nearly  the  whole  of  the  free  population  of  Italy, 
and  by  the  fiunous  edict  of  Caracalla  (or  perhaps 
of  M.  Aurelius),  to  the  whole  Roman  world.  Loog 
before  this,  however,  the  legions  were  raised  chiefly 
in  the  provinces,  and  hence  are  ranked  by  Hyginus 
among  the  promrndalit  mUiHa  (Jeffiomei  quomuun 
auaU  miUtiae  pnmneidKM  fiddunma).  Even  under 
Augustus,  the  youth  of  Latium,  Umbria,  Etruria, 
and  the  ancient  colonies,  served  chiefly  m  the 
household  troops  (Tae.  Aim,  iv.  5),  who  for  this 
reason  are  comjdimaited  by  Otho  as  HaUae  alumni 
€t  vert  Romama  jmeabu  (Tac.  Hid.  i.  84).  But 
although  the  legions  contained  comparatively  few 
native  Italians,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  admis- 
sion of  foreigners  not  subjects  was  ever  practised 
upon  a  large  scale  until  the  reign  of  the  second 
Claudius  (a.  d.  268—270),  who  incorporated  a 
large  body  of  vanquished  Goths,  and  of  Probus 
(a.  d.  276—282),  who  distributed  16,000  Germans 
among  legionary  and  fitmtier  battalions  {manerig  et 
Umitaneia  mililUmtj  Vopise.  Prob,  14.).  From  this 
time  forward  what  had  originally  been  the  leading 
characteristic  of  the  legion  was  rapidly  obliterated, 
so  that  under  Diocletian,  Constantine,  and  their 
successors,  the  best  soldiers  in  the  Roman  armies 
were  barbarians.  The  name  Legion  was  still  re- 
tained in  the  fifth  century,  since  it  appears  in  an 
edict  addressed  by  the  emperors  Arcadius  and 
Honorius  to  the  prefect  Romulianua  (Cod.  Justin. 
12.  tit  36.  s.  13)  and  also  in  the  tract  known  as 
the  Noiitia  DiatHatim  Imperii  (c  59).  It  pro- 
bably did  not  mil  into  total  disuse  until  the  epoch 
of  Justinian^s  sway  ;  but  in  the  numerous  ordi- 
nances of  that  prince  with  regard  to  military  affidrs 
nothing  bears  in  any  way  upon  the  constitution  of 
the  legion,  nor  does  the  name  occur  iif  legal  docu- 
ments subsequent  to  the  above-mentioned  edict  of 
Arcadius  and  Honorius. 

There  is  yet  another  circumstance  connected 
with  the  social  position  of  the  soldier  to  which  it 
IS  very  necessary  to  advert,  if  we  desire  to  form  a 
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distinct  idea  of  the  changes  giadnally  intiodaeed 
into  the  Roman  military  system.  The  Romaa 
armies  for  a  long  period  consisted  entirely  of  what 
we  might  term  militia.  Every  citizen  was,  to  a 
certain  extent,  trained  to  arms  during  a  fixed 
period  of  his  life  ;  he  was,  at  all  times,  liable  to 
be  called  upon  to  serve ;  but  the  legion  in  which 
he  was  enrolled  was  disbanded  as  soon  as  the 
special  service  for  which  it  had  been  levied,  was 
perfonned  ;  and  although  these  calls  were  frequent 
m  the  earhr  ages  of  the  kingdom  and  the  oommon- 
wealth,  when  the  enemies  of  the  repablic  wste 
almost  at  the  gates,  yet  a  few  montna,  or  movs 
frequently,  a  few  weeks  or  even  days,  sufficed  to 
decide  the  fortunes  of  the  campaign.  The  Roman 
annalists  assure  us  that  a  Roman  army  had  never 
wintered  in  the  field,  until  more  than  three  cen- 
turies after  the  foundation  of  the  city,  when  the 
blockade  of  Vdi  required  the  constant  pesenoe  of 
the  besiegers.  As  the  scene  of  action  became 
by  degrees  fuiher  removed  from  Latium,  when 
southern  Italy  and  Sicily  were  now  the  seat  of 
war — when  the  existence  of  Rome  ww  menaced 
by  the  Carthaginian  invasion — when  her  annies 
were  opposed  to  such  leaden  as  Pyrrhus,  Hamilcar, 
and  Hannibal — it  was,  of  ooune,  impossible  to 
leave  the  foe  for  a  moment  unwatched  ;  and  the 
exigencies  of  the  state  rendered  it  necessary  that 
the  same  l^ons  and  the  same  soldiers  Mould 
remain  in  activity  for  several  years  in  succession. 
This  protracted  service  became  inevitable  as  ihe 
dominion  of  Rome  extended  over  Greece  and  Asia, 
when  the  distances  rendered  frequent  relief  im- 
practicable ;  but  down  to  the  very  termination  of 
the  republic^  the  ancient  principle  was  recognised, 
that  when  a  campaign  was  oonchided,  the  soldier 
was  entitled  to  return  home  and  to  resume  the 
occupation  of  a  peacefol  citiaen.  It  was  a  coiw 
vietion  that  their  leader  had  broken  fiuth  with 
them  by  commencing  a  new  war  against  Tignneii 
after  the  defeat  of  Mithridates,  their  proper  and 
legitimate  opponent,  which  induced  the  troops  of 
Lucullus  to  mutiny,  and  compelled  their  leader  to 
abandon  his  Armenian  conquests.  Hoice,  for  up- 
wards of  seven  centuries,  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  the  military  profession,  and  no  man  oonsidereS 
himself  as  a  soldier  in  contradistinction  to  other 
callings.  Every  individual  knew  that  he  was 
bound  as  a  member  of  the  body  politic  to  perform 
certain  duties ;  but  these  duties  were  perfonned 
without  distinction  by  all — at  least  by  all  wheat 
stake  in  the  prosperity  of  their  country  was  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  insure  their  seal  in  defending 
it ;  and  each  man,  when  his  share  of  this  obligation 
was  discharged,  returned  to  take  his  plMe  in 
society,  and  to  pursue  his  ordinary  avocations. 
The  admission  of  the  Capiie  Cmti  into  the  ranks, 
persons  who,  probably,  found  their  condition  as 
soldiers  much  superior  to  their  position  as  civilians, 
and  who  could  how  cherish  hopes  of  amasBing 
wealth  by  plunder,  or  of  rising  to  honour  as  officers, 
tended  to  create  a  numerous  class  disposed  to  de- 
vote  themselves  permanently  to  a  military  life  as 
the  only  source  from  whence  they  could  secure 
comfort  and  distinction.  The  long-continned 
operations  of  Caesar  in  Gaul,  and  the  necessity 
imposed  upon  Pompeius  of  keeping  up  a  large 
force  as  a  check  on  his  dreaded  rival,  contributed 
strondy  to  nourish  this  feeling,  which  was,  at 
length,  fully  developed  and  confirmed  by  the  dvil 
broils  which  lasted  for  twenty  years,  and  by  the 
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practice  first  introduced  upon  a  laige  scale,  after 
the  Mithridatic  wars,  of  granting  pensions  for  long 
service  in  the  shape  of  donations  of  land.  Hence, 
when  Augustus  in  compliance,  as  we  are  told  by 
Dion  Cassius  (liL  27),  with  the  advice  of  Maecenas, 
determined  to  provide  for  the  security  of  the 
distant  provinces,  and  for  tranquil  submission  at 
home  by  the  establishmoit  of  a  powerful  standing 
army,  he  found  the  public  mind  in  a  great  degree 
prepared  for  such  a  measure,  and  the  distinction 
between  soldier  and  civilian  unknown,  or  at  least 
not  recognised  before,  became  from  this  time  for- 
ward as  broadly  marked  as  in  the  most  pure  mili- 
tary despotisms  of  ancient  or  modem  tuaes.  In 
this  place,  we  are  required  simply  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  —  it  belongs  to  the  philosophic  historian 
to  trace  the  results. 

The  numbering  of  the  Ugiont  and  their  tiiUs, 
The  legions  were  originally  numbered  according  to 
the  order  in  which  they  were  raised.  Thus  in  the 
early  part  of  the  second  Punic  war,  we  hear  of  the 
fourth  legion  (rh  riraprov  trrpardirtBov)^  being 
hard  pressed  by  the  Boii  (Polyb.  iiL  40)  ;  the 
tenth  legion  plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  history 
of  Caesar  as  his  fiivourite  corps  (Dion  Cass. 
xxxviiL  17),  and  the  cabinets  of  numismatologists 
present  us  with  an  assemblage  of  denarii  struck  by 
M.  Antonius  in  honour  of  the  legions  which  he 
commanded,  exhibiting  a  regular  series  of  numbers 
from  1  up  to  30,  with  only  four  blanks  (25,  27, 
28,  29).  As  the  legions  became  permanent,  the 
aame  numbers  remamed  attached  to   the  same 
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corps,  which  were  moreover  distinguished  by  varioiif 
epithets  of  which  we  have  early  examples  in  the 
Z^  MarHa  (Cic  Philip,  r.  2  ;  VeU.Patii.  61  ; 
Dion  Cass.  xlv.  13  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  1 15),  and  the 
Legio  Qninta  Alauda,     [Alauda.] 

Dion  Cassius,  who  flourished  under  Alexander 
Severus,  tells  us  (Iv.  23)  that  the  military  estab- 
lishment of  Augustus  consisted  of  twenty-three  or 
twenty-five  legions  (we  know  from  Tac  Am,  iv.  5, 
that  twenty-five  was  the  real  number),  of  which 
nineteen  still  existed  when  he  wrote,  the  rest  hav- 
ing been  destroyed,  dispersed,  or  incorporated  by 
Augustus  or  his  successors  in  other  legions.  He 
gives  the  names  of  nineteen,  and  the  localities 
where  they  were  stationed  in  his  own  day,  adding 
the  designations  of  those  which  had  been  raised  by 
subsequent  emperors.  This  list  has  been  consider- 
ably enlarged  from  inscriptions  and  other  autho- 
rities, which  supply  also  several  additional  titles. 
We  give  the  catalogue  as  it  stands  in  the  pages  of 
the  historian,  and  refer  those  who  desire  more 
complete  information  to  the  collections  of  Roman 
Inscriptions  by  Orater  and  Orelli,  to  the  fifth  book 
of  the  Comment,  Reip,  Rom.  of  Wolfgang  Lazius, 
fol  Franc£  1598,  and  to  Eckhel,  Dodrina  Nwnm. 
Vet.  vol  vi.  p.  50,  vol.  viiL  p.  488.  In  the  follow- 
ing table  an  asterisk  is  subjoined  to  the  nineteen 
legions  of  Augustus,  to  the  remainder  the  name  of 
the  prince  by  whom  they  were  first  levied ;  the 
epithets  included  within  brackets  are  not  given 
by  Dion,  but  have  been  derived  from  varioa* 
sources:  — 


lAtl  of  the  Legione  m  the  Reign  ofAletnnder  Sevenu, 


Number  of  the 
Legion. 

Title. 

By  whom  raised. 

Where  stationed  in  the  age  of 
Dion  (}assius. 

Prima 
Secunda 

Italica 

Adjutrix 

Minenria 

Parthica 

Augusta 

Adjutrix 

.Algyptia  Trajana 

Italica 

Media  (Parthica) 

Augusta 

(Mica 

Cyrenaica 

Italica 

Parthica 

Scythica 

Flavia  (Felix) 

Macedonica 

Victrix 

Ferrata 

Chiudia 

(G^emina) 

Augusta 

Oemina 

(Fretensis) 

Claudia 

Fnlminatrix 

Oemina 

Oemina 

ApoIIinaris 

Valeria  Victrix 

Nero 
Oalba 
Domitianus 
Sept  Severus 

Vespasianus 
Trajanus 
M.  Antoninus 

Sept  Severus 

• 

* 
• 

M.  Antoninus 

Sept  Severus 

* 

Vespasianus 

« 

« 
* 
• 

Oalba 

• 

• 
• 
« 

• 
• 

Tmjanus 

Hibema  in  Mysia  Infieriore. 
Pannonia  Inferior. 
Oermania  In£erior. 

Hibema  in  Britannia  Snperiore. 

Pannonia  Inferior. 

(Egypt?) 

Noricum. 

Italia. 

Numidia. 

Phoenicia. 

Arabia. 

Rhaetia. 

Syria 

Syria. 

Daati. 

Britannia  Inferior. 

Judaea. 

Mysia  Superior. 

Hispania. 

Oennania  Superior. 

Pannonia  Superior. 

Judaea. 

Mysia  Inferior. 

Cappadocia. 

Daoa. 

Pannonia  Superior. 

Cappadocia. 

Britannia  Superior. 

Hibema  in  OermaniiL 

(Oennania  ?). 

Tertia 

Quarta 

Quinta 
Sexta 

Septima 

Octava 
Decima 

Undecima 
Duodecima 
Decima  Tertia 
Decima  Quarta 
Decima  Quinta 
Vigesima 

Trigesima 

1 

Ulpia  (Victrix) 

fiXfiRCITU& 

On  this  we  may  remark  — 

1.  TLat  several  legions  bore  the  same  number: 
thus  there  were  four  Fintt^  fire  Steondtf  and  fiye 
Tkirdi. 

2.  The  titles  were  deriTed  from  varioiis  ciicum- 
itancee  ;  some  indicated  the  deity  under  whose 
patronage  the  legions  were  placed,  such  as  Mmenia 
and  ApoOmaris;  some  the  country  in  which  they 
had  been  leried  or  recruited,  aa  Jtaiiea^  Ma»- 
domteoy  GaBica;  or  the  scene  of  their  most  bril- 
liant achievements,  as  PoriUoo,  Se^ftkiM  ;  some  the 
emperor  under  whom  they  had  served  or  by  whom 
they  had  been  oeated,  as  AmgiutHL,  Ffaaa^  TJlfia: 
some  a  special  service,  as  CUmiiama  Pia  FtUat^ 
i^il^ied  to  the  7th  and  11th,  which  had  remained 
true  to  their  allegiance  during  the  rebellion  of 
Camillus,  piaefect  of  Dalmatia,  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius  (Dion  Cass.  Iz.  15)  ;  some,  the  &ct  that 
another  legion  had  been  incorporated  with  them  ; 
at  least,  this  is  the  explanation  given  by  Dion 
Cassius  of  the  epithet  Qtmmi  (AfSv/mX  and  there 
seems  little  doubt  that  he  is  correct  (See  Eckhel, 
voL  iv.  p.  472.) 

3.  The  same  legions  appear  in  certain  case*  to 
have  been  quartered  in  the  same  districts  for  cen- 
turies. Thus  the  Seeamda  Aiigudct^  the  Seafy  Vic- 
irut^  and  the  Viee$ma  Ftcfrur,  which  were  stationed 
in  Britain  when  Dion  drew  up  his  statement,  were 
there  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  as  we  learn  from 
Ptolemy  (iL  31),  and  the  first  of  them  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  CUudius.     (Ta«.  Hi$L  iii.  22,  24.) 

4.  The  six  l^ons  of  Augustus  which  had  dis- 
appealed  when  Dion  wrote,  were  probably  the  fol- 
lowing, whose  existence  in  the  early  yean  of  the 
empire  can  be  demonstrated:  Prima  Germamea; 
Qitarla  Maeedomea;  Quinia  Alauda;  Noma  Hi»- 
pma;  Dedma  Seaka  CfaBiea;  Vigetima  Prima 
Bapaa;  besides  these,  it  would  seem  that  there 
was  a  second  fifteenth  and  a  twenty-second,  both 
named  Primigmkk,  and  one  of  these  ought,  perhaps, 
to  be  substituted  for  the  second  twentieth  in  die 
above  table,  since  the  words  of  Dion  with  regard  to 
the  latter  are  very  obscure  and  apparently  corrupt 

5.  We  find  notices  also  of  a  Prima  Maeriana 
lAberatria  raised  in  Africa,  after  the  death  of  Nero, 
by  Clodius  Macer ;  oitkDieimaSeaetaFfaoiaPirma 
ndsed  by  Vespasian  ;  and  of  a  Vigeaima  Seamda 
Deiotariana,  apparently  orwinally  a  foreign  corps, 
raised  by  Deiotarus,  which,  eventually,  like  the 
Alauda  of  Caesar,  was  admitted  to  the  name  and 
privileges  of  a  Roman  lesion. 

6.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  ntambers  XVII., 
XVIII.,  XIX.  are  altogether  wanting  in  the  above 
lists.  We  know  that  the  XVIII.  and  X IX.  were 
two  of  the  legions  commanded  by  Varus,  and 
hence  it  is  pro&ble  that  the  XVII.  was  the  third 
in  that  ill-foted  host 

7.  The  total  number  of  legions  under  Auoustus 
was  twenty-five,  under  Alexander  Sevems  tnirty- 
two,  but  during  the  civil  wars  the  number  was  for 
neater.  Thus,  when  the  second  triumvirate  was 
formed  the  forces  of  the  confederates  were  calcu- 
lated at  forty-three  legions,  which,  after  the  battle 
of  Philippi,  had  dwindled  down  to  twenty-eight 
(Appian,  B,  C,  v.  6)  ;  but  a  few  years  afterwards, 
when  war  between  Octavianus  and  M.  Antonius 
was  imminent,  the  former  alone  had  upwards  of 
forty  legions,  and  his  adversaries  nearly  the  same. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  v.  58.)  In  order  that  we  may  be 
able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  these 
aad  other  armies,  we  must  next  consider 
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Tha  number  o/Jboi  foldien  tn  a  Btmum  legioiL'-^ 
Although  we  can  determine  with  tolerable  certainty 
the  number  of  soldiers  who,  at  diflferent  periods, 
were  contained  in  a  legion,  we  must  bear  m  mind 
that  at  no  epoch  does  this  numbw  appear  to  have 
been  absolutely  fixed,  but  to  have  varied  within  mo- 
derate limits,  especially  when  troops  were  required 
for  some  spedal  or  extraordinary  service.  The 
pennanent  changes  may  be  referred  to  four  epocha. 

1.  Under  Ikt Kings.— Yum  {L. L.y.% 89)  and 
Plutarch  {Bonu  13),  both  of  whom  describe  the 
first  establishment  of  the  legion,  agree  that  under 
Romulus  it  contained  3000  foot  soldien.  The 
words  of  Plutarch  indeed,  in  a  subsequent  passage 
(Bom.  20),  would,  at  first  sight,  appear  to  imply 
that  alter  the  junction  with  the  Sabines  the  num- 
ber was  raised  to  6000  ;  but  he  must  be  undoitood 
to  mean  two  legions,  ooe  from  each  nation.  It  ia 
highly  probable  that  some  change  may  have  been 
introduced  by  Servius  TuUins,  but,  in  so  for  as 
numbers  are  concerned,  we  have  no  eridence. 

ZFromtUetfmliiomo/ikBKingtiudUtiemxmd 
year  of  ike  weeond  Pnme  War, — The  regular  num- 
ber during  this  space  of  time  may  be  fixed  at  4000 
or  4200  infimtry.  According  to  Dionyrina  (vi  42) 
M.  Valerius,  the  brother  of  Publicola,  raised  two 
legions  (&  a  492),  each  consistiuff  of  4000,  and 
Livy,  in  the  first  passage,  where  he  specifies  the 
numben  in  the  legions  (vi  22,  &  c.  378),  reckons 
them  at  4000,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  (vii  25, 
&  a  346)  he  tells  us  that  legions  were  raised 
each  containinff  4200  foot  soldien,  and  300  hone. 
The  legion  which  possessed  itself  of  Rheginm 
(&  c.  281'-271)  is  described  (Liv.  xxviil  28)  as 
having  consisted  of  4000,  and  we  find  the  same 
numb^  in  the  first  year  of  the  second  Punic  War 
(Liv.  XXL  17,  B.  c.  218).  Polybius,  in  like  manner 
(i.  16),  fixes  the  number  at  4000  in  the  second 
year  of  the  fint  Punic  War  (a  c.  268),  and  again 
in  the  first  year  of  the  second  Punic  War  (iil  72, 
&  c.  218).  In  the  war  against  Veii,  however, 
when  the  Ronuus  put  forth  all  their  eneigies,  ac- 
cording to  Dionysius  (ix.  13),  an  army  was  ndsed 
of  20,000  infantry  and  1200  cavalry,  dirided  into 
four  legions  ;  and,  according  to  Polybius  (iL  24), 
in  the  war  against  the  Gaols,  which  preceded  the 
second  Punic  War,  the  legions  of  the  consuls  con- 
sisted of  5200  infontry,  whfle  those  serving  in 
Sicily  and  Tarentum  contained  4200  only,  a  proof 
that  the  latter  was  the  ordinary  number. 

3.  Prom  the  eeoond  year  cf  tke  eeoond  Pnme 
War  unUl  ike  contultkip  of  Mariug.  —  During 
this  interval  the  ordinary  number  may  be  fixM 
at  from  5000  to  5200.  Polybius,  indeed,  in 
his  treatise  on  Roman  warfiure,  lays  it  down 
(vL  20)  that  the  legion  consists  of  4200  fi>ot  sol- 
diers, and  in  cases  of  peculiar  danger  of  5000. 
However,  the  whole  of  the  space  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, was  in  foct  a  period  of  extraordinary 
exertion,  and  hence  finm  the  year  B.C.  216,  we 
shall  scarcely  find  the  number  stated  under  5000 
(e.  g.  Polyb.  liL  107,  Liv.  xxii.  36,  xxvi  28, 
xxxix.  88),  and  after  the  commencement  of  the 
Liguiian  war  it  seems  to  have  been  raised  to 
5200  (Liv.  xl.  1,  18,  36,  xll.  9,  but  in  xli  21  it  u 
again  5000).  The  two  legions  which  passed  over 
into  Afi^'ca  under  Scipio  (&  c.  204)  contained  each 
6200  (Liv.  xxix.  24),  those  which  served  against 
Antiochus  5400  (Liv.  xxxvii  39),  those  employed 
in  the  last  Macedonian  war  6000  (Liv.  xliL  31,  xliv 
21,  oomp.  xliiL  12),  but  these  were  special 
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4.  From  tke  fint  ootufiUhip  of  Morina  (&  c. 
107)  WHta  the  eaBtmetioH  of  tk«  legion,  —  Far  some 
eentnriet  after  Mariiu  tiie  xnimben  Tsried  from 
5000  to  6200,  generally  approaching  to  the  higher 
limit  Festni  («.  v.  mv  mittimi  el  dueeiUorum) 
ezpreuly  declares  that  C.  Marins  raised  the  nnm- 
hen  from  4000  to  6200,  bat  his  system  in  this 
respect  was  not  immediately  adopted,  for  in  the 
army  which  Sulla  led  against  Rome  to  destroy 
his  riTal,  the  six  complete  legions  (l(  rdryfutra 
r^Acia)  amounted  to  30,000  men  (Plut  Skdl.  9, 
Mar.  35,  hut  the  text  in  the  latter  passage  is 
doubtful).  In  the  war  against  Mithridates  again, 
the  30,000  men  of  Lucullus  formed  fire  legions 
(Appian.  MUkr.  72).  Comparing  Plutarch  (CSo. 
36)  with  Cicero  {ad  AU,  t.  15),  we  conclude 
that  the  two  legions  commanded  by  tha  latter 
in  Cilicia  contained  each  6000.  Caesar  never 
specifies  in  his  Commentaries  the  number  of  men 
in  his  legions,  but  we  infier  that  the  13th  did 
not  contam  more  than  5000  (JB,C.  i  7),  while 
the  two  mentioned  in  the  fifth  bock  of  tiie  Gallic 
war  (c.  48,  49)  were  cfvidently  ineompletsi.  In 
Appian,  M.  Ajitonins  is  represented  as  calcu- 
lating the  amount  of  28  legions  at  upwards  of 
170,000  men,  that  is  nearly  6100  to  each  legion, 
but  he  seems  to  include  auxiUaries  (r&y  tnnrrcuf' 
ffofjiivtew).  During  the  first  century  the  standard 
force  was  certainly  6000,  althoitgh  subject  to  con- 
stant TariatiQOs  according  to  dvcumstances,  and 
the  caprice  of  the  reigning  prince.  The  legion  of 
Hadrian,  if  we  can  trust  Hyginus,  was  5280,  of 
Alexander  Severus  5000  (Lamprid.  Sev,  50),  that 
deteribed  by  Vegetius  (iL  6),  to  whaterer  period 
it  may  belong,  6100,  and  most  of  the  grammarians 
agree  upon  6000  (a  g.  Senr.  ad  Virg.  Aem,  yii 
274 ;  Isidor.  Orig.  ix,  3.  §  46 ;  Saidaa,  s.  v. 
ktytSt^y  but  Hesychius  gires  6666).  The  Jovi- 
ans  and  Herculeans  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian 
fonned  each  a  corps  of  6000  (Ve||et.  L  1 7),  but 
beyond  this  we  have  no  due  to  gmde  us.  If  we 
believe  the  rdyfiepra  of  Zosimus  and  the  kpiBfui 
of  Sotomen  to  designate  the  legions  of  Honorius, 
Ihey  must  at  that  epoch  have  been  reduced  to  a 
number  varying  fitmi  1200  to  700. 

Number  of  Cawdry  aUaehed  to  the  LegioiL  — 
According  to  Vano  and  the  other  authorities  who 
describe  the  original  constitution  of  the  l^on,  it 
ocnsisted  of  3000  infantry  and  300  cavalry.  The 
number  of  foot  soldiers  was,  as  we  have  seen 
above,  gradually  increased  until  it  amounted  to 
6000,  but  the  number  of  horsemen  remained  al- 
ways the  same,  except  upon  particular  occasions. 
In  those  passages  of  Livy  and  Dionysius,  where 
the  mmibers  of  the  legion  are  specified,  we  find 
uniformly,  amid  all  the  variations  with  regard  to 
the  infimtty,  300  horsemen  set  down  as  the  rtgular 
complement  (Jtutus  eqtdlatue)  of  the  legion. 

Polybius,  however,  is  at  variance  with  these  au- 
thorities, for  although  in  his  chapter  upon  Roman 
warfiire  (vi  20)  he  gives  300  as  the  number,  yet 
when  he  is  detailing  (iii.  107)  the  military  pre- 
parations of  the  year  &  c  216,  after  having  re- 
marked that  each  legion  contained  5000  infantiy, 
be  adds,  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  it  con- 
tained 4000  infontry  and  200  cavalry,  but  that 
upon  pressing  emergencies  it  was  increased  to 
5000  infiutry  and  300  cavalry,  and  this  repre- 
sentation is  oonfinned  by  his  review  of  the  Roman 
forces  at  the  time  of  the  war  against  the  Cisalpine 
Gauls  (iL  24)b    It  is  true  that  when  narrating  the 
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events  of  the  first  Punic  War,  he  in  one  place 
(l  16)  makes  the  legions  to  consist  of  4000  in- 
fontry  and  300  cavalry ;  and  in  the  passage  re- 
ferred to  above  (ii  24)  the  consular  legions 
amounted  to  5200  infimtry  and  300  cavalry,  but 
both  of  these  were  pressing  emeigenciea.  The 
statements,  therefore,  of  Polybius  upon  this  point 
are  directly  at  variance  with  those  of  Dionysius 
and  LivT,  and  It  does  not  seem  possible  to  re- 
concile tne  discrepancy.  There  are  two  passages 
in  the  last-named  historian  which  might  appear  to 
bear  out  the  Greek  (Liv.  xxil  36,  xliL  31),  but 
in  the  first  he  is  evidently  alludins  to  the  asser- 
tions of  Polybius,  and  in  the  second  the  best  edit- 
ors agree  in  considering  the  text  comipt,  and  that  we 
should  substitute  dtieem  pedUes  for  dueeni  equitee. 

When  troops  were  raised  fiir  a  service  which  re- 
quired special  arrangements,  the  number  of  horse- 
men was  sometimes  increased  beyond  300.  Thus 
the  legion  despatched  to  Sardinia  in  &  a  215  (Liv. 
xxiiL  34)  consisted  of  5000  infimtty  and  400 
cavalry,  the  same  number  'of  horsemen  was  at- 
tached to  a  legion  sent  to  Spain  in  &  c.  180  under 
Tiberius  Sempronius  (Liv.  xL  36),  and  in  b.c. 
1 69  it  was  resolved  that  the  legions  in  Spain  should 
consist  of  5000  infimtry  and  330  cavalry  (Liv. 
xliii.  112),  but  in  the  war  against  Perseus  when 
the  infimtry  of  the  legions  was  raised  to  6000  the 
cavalry  retained  the  ancient  number  of  300.  (Liv. 
xlii.  31.)  It  must  be  observed  that  these  reinarks 
with  regard  to  the  cavalry  apply  only  to  the  period 
before  Marius ;  about  HbaX  epoch  the  system  ap- 
pears to  have  undergone  a  very  material  change, 
which  will  be  adverted  to  in  the  proper  place. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  organisation  of 
the  l^on  at  the  five  periods  named  above. 

Pint  Period.  Sereim  JWb'icc.— The  l^on  of 
Serrius  is  so  dosely  connected  with  the  Comitia 
Centuriata  that  it  has  already  been  discussed  in  a 
former  article  [Comitia],  and  it  is  only  necessary 
to  repeat  here  that  it  was  a  phalanx  equipped  in 
the  Greek  fiuhion,  the  front  ranks  being  furnished 
with  a  complete  suit  of  armour,  their  weapons 
being  long  spears,  and  their  chief  defence  the  round 
Argolic  shield  {cUpetui)* 

Second  Period.  The  Great  LaH*  War^  &C. 
340.  —  Our  sole  authority  is  a  single  chapter  in 
Livy  (viiL  8),  but  it  **  is  equalled  by  few  oUiers  in 
compressed  richness  of  information,**  and  ii  in  it- 
self sufficiently  intelligible,  although  tortured  and 
elaborately  corrupted  by  Lipsius  and  others,  who 
were  determined  to  force  it  into  harmony  with  the 
words  of  Polybius,  which  represent,  it  is  true,  most 
accurately  the  state  of  a  Roman  army,  but  of  a 
Roman  army  as  it  existed  two  centuries  afterwards. 
According  to  the  plain  and  obvious  sense  of  the 
passage  in  question,  the  legion  in  the  year  B.  c. 
840  had  thrown  aaide  the  arms  and  idmost  en- 
tirely discarded  the  tactics  of  the  phalanx.  It  was 
now  drawn  up  in  three,  or  perhaps  we  ought  to  say, 
in  five  lines.  The  soldiers  of  the  first  Ime,  called 
Hasiati,  consisted  of  youths  tn  the  first  bloom  of 
manhood  (^fioremJuveMimpubeeoeittiumiMmilitiam) 
distributed  into  fifteen  companies  or  maniples  (ma- 
niptdi),  a  moderate  space  being  leh  between  each. 
The  maniple  contained  sixty  privates,  two  centu- 
rions (penturiones\  and  a  standard  bearer  {veanUa- 
riua)  ;  two  thirds  were  heavily  armed  and  bore 
the  sca^Mifi  or  large  oblong  shield,  the  remainder 
carried  only  a  spear  {hada)  and  light  javelins 
{gaeea).    The  second  line,  the  Principes,  was  com- 
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pOMd  of  men  in  the  {oil  yigonr  of  life,  diyided  in 
Oke  manner  into  fifteen  mamplet,  all  hearily  anned 
(iratafe*  omaet),  and  diitingoiBlied  bj  the  splendoor 
of  their  eqaipments  {inngmbm  mamm»  armi$).  The 
two  lines  of  the  H<uUtti  and  Frmcipm  taken  together 
amomited  to  thirty  maniplea  and  formed  the  A^ttt- 
piiani.  The  third  line,  the  I^ioHi^  oompoaed  of 
tried  Tetaana  {vetenmmmnuliiem  wpmskUm  virMu), 
wu  alao  in  fiOteen  diTisiona,  hnt  eaeb  of  theae  vaa 
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triple,  containing  8  manipnli,  180  primteiy  6  oen- 
turiona,  and  3  Teadllarii.  In  then  triple  mampuli 
the  yeterana  or  iriani  proper  formed  the  ^ont 
xanka ;  iaunediately  behind  them  stood  the  Ronmi, 
inferior  in  age  and  proweas  (autiM  roborit  asiate 
fMti$qm\  while  the  Acomui  or  aapemomerariea, 
leaa  tniatworthy  than  either  (mtiitmae  JIdueias 
MOMon),  were  posted  in  the  extreme  rear.  Thi* 
battle  anay  may  be  thus  represented . 
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The  fight  waa  oommenoed  by  the  Rorarih  ao 
called  becsnse  the  light  missiles  which  ther 
sprinkled  among  the  foe  were  like  the  dropa  which 
are  the  foreronners  of  the  tirander  ahower  (Peatna 
a.  V.  Romrios  nulUe8\  who^  nmning  forward  be- 
tween the  lanka  of  the  antepilani,  acted  aa  tirail- 
lenra  ;  when  they  were  driven  in  they  retmned  to 
their  station  behind  the  triarii,  and  the  battle 
began  in  earnest  by  the  onset  of  the  hastati ;  if 
they  were  nnable  to  make  any  impression  they  re- 
tired between  the  ranks  of  the  prindpes,  who  now 
advanced  and  btHre  the  brant  of  the  combat,  sap- 
ported  by  the  hastati,  who  had  rallied  in  their  rear. 
If  the  prineipea  also  foiled  to  make  an  impreasion, 
they  retired  through  the  openinga  between  the 
maniples  of  the  triarii,  who  np  to  this  time  had 
been  cnmched  on  the  gromad  (hence  called  «m5- 
mdiani)^  bnt  now  anae  to  make  the  last  effort 
(whence  the  phrase  rem  ad  triaritm  rediase).  No 
longer  retainmg  the  open  order  of  the  two  first 
lines,  they  closed  np  their  ranks  ao  as  to  present 
an  unbroken  line  of  heary-  armed  reterana  in  front, 
while  the  rorarii  and  accenai,  pressing  np  from  be- 
hind, gare  weight  and  consistency  to  the  mass,  — 
an  anangement  bearing  evidence  to  a  lingering  pre- 
dilection for  the  principle  of  the  phalanx,  and  ex- 
hibiting, JQst  as  we  might  expect  at  that  period, 
the  Roman  taetics  in  their  transition  state.  It 
most  be  obsenred  that  the  words  onio,  mamjnUmt, 
fftmiimmt  although  generally  kept  distinct,  are 
throughout  the  chapter  used  as  synonymous  ;  and 
in  like  manner,  Polybius,  when  describing  the 
maniple,  remarks  (vl  20),  koX  rh  fihf  fi4pos  Ua. 

Livy  concludes  by  saying,  that  four  legions  were 
eommonly  levied,  each  consisting  of  5000  infontry 
and  300  horse.  We  must  suppose  that  he  speaks 
in  round  numbers  in  so  for  aa  the  infontry  are  con- 
cerned, for  according  to  their  own  oaknlations  the 
numbers  will  stand  thus :  — 

Hastati  .        .        .15x60  i=    900 


Principes 
Triarii,  Ac. 
Centuriones 
Vezillarii 


15x60 
15x3x60 


=  900 
=  2700 
B  150 
«      75 
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In  deforence  to  a  great  name,  we  ought  not  to 
omit  mentioning  that  Niebuhr  {Hi$L  of  Rcma^ 
vol.  iii  p.  97)  while  he  admits  that  the  text  of 
Livy  is  sound  and  oonaiateBt  with  itself^  Mgocsi 
we  venture  to  think,  somewhat  unreasonablr,  that 
he  did  not  uderBtaod  his  exodlent  materials,  and 
although  dear  at  first,  became  eventnally  oomfdetely 
bewildered  and  wrote  nonsense. 

Third  Period,  Po^iAnff .  —  Polybiua  deacribea 
minutdy  the  method  punued  in  raisiqg  the  four 
legioDS^  which  under  ordinair  dreumstanoea  were 
levied  yearly,  two  being  assigned  to  eadi  coosoL 
It  most  be  observed  that  a  regular  consular  army 
(Juahu  eommdarii  ejtertUm)  no  longer  eonsisted  of 
Rosaan  legions  only,  but  as  Italy  became  gimdually 
subjugated,  the  various  states  under  the  dominion 
of  Rome  were  bound  to  foiniah  a  oontingeiit,  and 
the  number  of  allies  (soen)  usually  exceeded  that 
of  dtiiensk  They  were,  however,  kept  perfectly 
distinct,  both  in  the  camp  and  in  the  battle  field. 

1.  After  the  election  of  oonsnls  was  oonduded, 
the  first  step  was  to  choose  the  twenty-four  ohief 
oflioers  of  the  l^ons,  named  iribum  mijihm^  and 
by  the  Greek  writers  x'^'^^'*  Of  these,  four- 
teen were  selected  from  persons  who  had  served 
five  campaigns  of  one  year  (omnia  djpmdia^  htav- 
ffivvt  rrportins)  and  were  termed  ^fiJbvM  (o2  p^d- 
r€poi  Twv  x^^^X^h  the  remaining  ten  (ssmotss, 
vptffivT4poi\  firom  those  who  had  served  for  ten 
campaigns.  The  manner  of  their  election  will  be 
explained  below,  when  we  treat  more  particttlariy 
of  the  legionary  officers.    (Pdyb.  vi.  19.) 

2.  AU  Roman  dtiiens  whose  fortune  was  not 
rated  under  4000  asses  were  eligible  for  military 
service  firom  the  age  of  manhood  np  to  their  fiwty- 
sixth  year,  and  could  be  required  to  serve  for 
twenty  years  if  in  the  infimtry,  and  for  ten  vears, 
if  in  die  cavalry.  Those  whose  fortune  was  below 
the  above  sum  were  reserved  for  naval  service, 
except  in  any  case  of  great  necessity,  when  they 
also  might  be  called  upon  to  serve  for  the  regular 
period  in  the  infantry. 

The  consuls  having  made  prodamatlon  of  a  day 
upon  which  all  Roman  citisens  eligible  for  service 
must  assemble  in  the  Capitol,  and  these  being  in 
attendance  at  the  time  appointed  in  the  presence  ol 
the  consuls,  the  tribunes  wan  divided  into  four 
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■ections,  according  to  the  order  of  their  election, 
in  the  following  manner :  —  The  four  junior  tri- 
bones  fimt  elected,  and  the  two  aenior  tribunes  first 
elected  were  assigned  to  the  first  l^on,  the  three 
juniors  and  the  three  seniors  next  in  order  to  the 
second  ;  the  four  juniors  and  the  two  seniors  next 
in  order  to  the  third,  the  last  three  juniors  and 
the  Uist  three  seniors  to  the  fourth  legion.  (Polyb. 
▼i  14.) 

The  tribunes  being  thus  distributed  into  four 
parties  of  six,  those  belonging  to  each  l^on  seated 
themselves  apart,  and  the  tribes  were  summoned  in 
succession  by  lot  The  tribe  whose  lot  came  out 
first  being  called  up,  they  picked  out  from  it  four 
youths  as  nearly  matched  as  possible  in  age  and 
form  ;  out  of  these  four,  the  tribunes  of  the  first 
l^on  chose  one,  the  tribunes  of  the  second  legion 
one  of  the  remaining  three ;  the  tribunes  of  the 
third  legion,  one  of  the  remaining  two,  and  the  last 
fell  to  the  fourth  legion.  Upon  the  next  tribe 
being  called  up,  the  first  choice  was  given  to  the 
tribunes  of  the  second  legion,  the  second  choice  to 
those  of  the  third,  and  the  last  man  fell  to  the  first 
legion.  On  the  next  tribe  bemg  called  up,  the 
tribunes  of  the  third  legion  had  the  first  choice, 
and  so  on  in  succession,  the  object  in  view  being 
that  the  four  legions  should  be  as  nearly  alike  as 
possible,  not  in  Uie  number  only,  but  in  the  quality 
of  the  soldien.  This  process  was  continued  until 
the  ranks  were  complete,  the  regular  number,  ac- 
oordinff  to  Polybius  in  this  passage,  being  4200, 
but  when  any  danger  greater  than  usual  was  im- 
pending, 5000. 

In  ancient  times,  the  cavalry  were  not  chosen 
until  after  the  infimtry  levy  was  concluded,  but 
when  Polybius  wrote  the  cavalry  were  picked  in 
the  first  phoe  fix>m  the  list  on  which  tney  were 
enrolled  by  the  censor  according  to  their  fortune, 
and  800  were  apportioned  to  each  legion.  (Polyb. 
vi20.) 

3.  The  levy  being  completed  (^ircXcirtfcfaifr 
r^r  KaTaypwp7is\  the  tribunes  collected  the  men 
belonging  to  their  respective  legions,  and  making 
one  individiud  stand  out  ftom  the  rest  administered 
to  him  an  oath  {4^of»ci{ownv)  '*  that  he  would  obey 
orders  and  execute  to  the  best  of  his  ability  the 
command  of  his  officers.**  (Saerameniwn  s.  Ju^ 
nmdttm  nulUare^  Cic  de  Off,  i.  11  ;  Liv.  xxiL  38  ; 
taerammto  mUUes  adigere  s.  rogare^  Liv.  viL  1 1  ; 
Bouirammtmn  s.  aacramento  dicere^  Feet  §.  v. ; 
Gaes.  B.  C.  L  23  ;  Liv.  iL  24,  iv.  53  ;  Gell.  xvi  4.) 
The  rest  of  the  soldiers  then  came  forward  one  by 
one,  and  swore  to  do  what  the  first  had  bound 
himself  to  perform.  They  were  then  dismissed,  a 
dsy  and  place  having  been  appointed  where  each 
l^on  was  to  assemble  without  arms.  (Polyb.  vi 
21  ;  Cacs.  B.  C.  I  76.)  The  words  uttered  by 
each  soldier  after  the  first  were  probably  simply 
"idem  in  me,"  (see  Fest.  ».t>.  Praejurationes), 

4.  At  the  same  time  the  consuls  gave  notice  to 
the  magistrates  of  those  towns  in  Italy  in  alliance 
with  Rome,  from  whom  they  desired  to  receive  a 
contingent,  of  the  number  which  each  would  be 
required  to  furnish,  and  of  the  day  and  place  of 
gathering.  The  allied  cities  levied  their  troops 
and  administered  the  oath  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Romans,  and  then  sent  them  forth  after 
appointing  a  commander  and  a  pay-master  (Apxoyra 
Kcu  /uffM^v),    [Soca]    (Polyb.  vl  21.) 

5.  The  soldiers  hkving  again  assembled,  the  men 
belongiqg  to  each  l^on  were  separated  into  four 
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divisions ;  and  here,  we  must  remark  in  paaaing, 
that  Polybius  has  finllen  into  a  slight  inconsistency, 
for  while  in  the  passage  quoted  above  he  fixes  the 
number  of  the  legion  when  he  wrote,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  at  4200,  in  describing  the 
arrangements  which  follow  he  supposes  it  to  con> 
sist  of  4000  only  (vL  21). 

(1)  One  thousand  of  the  youngest  and  poorest 
were  set  apart  to  form  the  Velitea  {rpoa^/tdxoi^ 
rpoff^o4>6poi)f  or  skirmishers  of  the  legion. 

(2)  Twelve  hundred  who  came  next  in  age  (or 
who  were  of  the  same  age  with  the  preceding  but 
more  wealthy — the  words  of  Polybius  are  not  very 
distinct)  formed  the  HasUxH  {'Affrdroi). 

(3)  Twelve  hundred,  consisting  of  those  in  the 
full  vigour  of  manhood,  formed  the  Prmeipet 
{UfdyKiirfs). 

(4)  Six  hundred,  consisting  of  the  oldest  and 
most  experienced,  formed  the  TWom  (Tptdouu). 

When  the  number  of  soldien  in  the  legion  ex- 
ceeded 4000,  the  first  three  divisions  were  increased 
proportionally,  but  the  number  of  the  Triarii  re^ 
mained  always  the  same. 

The  equipment  of  these  corps  was  as  foUovrs : — 

For  defensive  armour  the  Velites  were  fiimished 
with  a  plain  head-piece  (Air^  wc^c^oAaly), 
sometimes  covered  with  the  hide  of  a  wolf  (Xv- 
KtUar)  or  any  similar  material,  and  a  strong  circular 
buckler  (parma — irdpfirf),  three  feet  in  diameter. 
Their  ofifensive  weapons  were  a  sword  (jjdxaipa\ 
and  the  light  javelin  {hatta  wlitari$ — yp6a^s\ 
the  shaft  of  which  {hcuUle  —  rh  ^6Xw)  was  gene- 
rally two  cubits  (piwrixy)^  that  is,  about  three  feet 
in  length,  and  in  thickness  a  finger*s  breadth  (ry 
9k  wdxcf  SeucrvAieuby),  t.  e.  about  7584  of  an  inch ; 
the  iron  point  a  span  in  length  (rh  tk  Kimpov  irwt- 
Bafwuoy\  u  e.  about  nine  inches,  hammered  out  so 
fine  that  it  was  of  necessity  bent  at  the  first  cast, 
and  tha«fore  could  not  be  hurled  back  by  the 
enemy. 

The  Hastati  wore  a  full  suit  of  defensive  armour 
(irapoK\ia\  consisting  of  shield,  helmet,  breast- 
plate, and  greave.  Their  shield,  termed  SeiUatm 
(3vpc^s),  was  formed  of  two  rectangular  boards 
from  four  feet  to  feur  feet  three  inches  louff  by  two 
and  a  half  feet  broad,  the  one  laid  orex  the  other, 
and  united  with  strong  glue  ;  the  outer  surface  waa 
then  covered  with  coarse  canvas,  and  over  this  a 
calf^s  hide  was  stretched,  and  a  curvature  waa 
given  to  the  whole,  the  convexity  being  turned 
outwards.  The  upper  and  under  edse  wis 
strengthened  by  an  iron  rim  {trtlfhipovr  trMUw/ui)^ 
the  former,  that  it  might  resist  the  downward 
stroke  of  a  sword  ;  the  latter,  that  it  might  not  be 
injured  by  resting  upon  the  ground.  In  additbn, 
it  was  stiU  further  fortified  by  an  iron  boss  {aiSitpa 
ic6yxot\  which  served  to  render  it  more  secure 
against  blows  fix>m  stones,  against  thrusts  firom  the 
long  pikes  of  the  phalanx,  and,  in  general,  from  all 
heavy  missiles.  [See  a  figure  of  the  Scutum 
tander  that  article.]  One  leg  was  protected  by  a 
greave  {per&i  —  irapauarfifits)^  and  the  head  by  a 
bronze  helmet  (palea — inptKe^aXeua  xoXx^),  with 
a  crest  composed  of  three  scarlet  or  black  feathers, 
standing  erect  to  the  height  of  about  eighteen 
uichea,  so  that  the  casque  added  greatly  to  the 
apparent  stature  and  imposing  carriage  of  the 
soldier.  The  greater  number  of  the  Hastati  wom 
in  fimit  of  their  breast  a  brass  plate  nine  inches 
square,  which  was  called  the  Heart-pnterver  (icop- 
Bio^i\ti4)  ;   but  those   whose   fortune  exceeded 
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100,000  aiMf  had  complete  cuiiasaei  of  chain- 

The  offenaiye  weajmu  of  the  Haitati  oonsisted 
of  a  Bwoid  and  heavy  javelina.  The  sword,  which 
wag  girded  on  the  right  side,  had  a  strong  straight 
blade,  double-edged,  and  sharp-point^  being  thus 
ealcdated  both  for  cutting  and  thrusting.  It  was 
called  a  Spanish  sword  (fuix'''^  *I^P^)«  in  con- 
tradistinetion  to  the  Gaulish  sword,  which  was  a 
catting  sword  only.  Each  man  carried  in  his 
hand  two  of  those  heavy  missiles,  called  pSa  by 
the  Latins,  ^ffol  by  the  Greeks,  which  may  be 
regarded  aa  the  characteristie  weapon  of  the  Roman 
in&ntry.  The  shaft  of  these  was  in  every  case 
four  and  a  half  feet  (three  cubits)  long,  and  the 
barbed  iron  head  war  of  the  same  length,  but  this 
extended  half  way  down  the  shaft  to  which  it 
was  attached  with  extreme  care  (Polyb.  vi.  23),  so 
that  the  whole  length  of  the  weapon  was  abodt 
six  feet  nine  inches.  The  shaft  varied  both  in 
form  and  thickness — in  form  it  was  sometimes 
cylindrical,  sometimes  quadrangular  —  in  the 
heaviest,  the  diameter  of  the  cylmder  or  the 
breadth  across  one  of  the  flat  sides  was  about  three 
inches  {inXaumaw  l^oiMri . . .  r^y  Ztdfurpw). 

The  equipment  of  the  Principes  and  the  Triarii 
was  in  every  respect  the  same  with  that  of  the 
Hastati,  except  that  the  latter  carried  pikes  {haatae 
—  Mpetra)  instead  of  pOa.  (Polyb.  vi.  21,  22, 
29^  For  more  minute  information  with  regard  to 
the  dijfferent  parts  of  the  equipment,  consult  Galba, 
Habti,  Lorica,  Scutum,  Parma,  &c) 

We  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  in  addition  to 
his  armour  and  weapons  the  legionary,  when  in 
marching  order,  usually  carried  provisions  for  a 
fortnight  at  least,  and  three  or  four  stakes,  used  in 
fotming  the  palisade  of  the  camp,  besides  various 
tools,  an  enumeratioa  of  which  will  be  found  in 
Josephus.  (B.  y.  iii  5.  §  5.)  The  Roman  writen 
fluently  allude  with  pride  to  the  powers  of  en- 
dunnce  exhibited  by  their  countrymen  in  sup- 
porting with  ease  such  overwhelming  loads ;  and 
Polybius  draws  a  contrast  between  the  Italian 
and  the  Greek  soldier  in  this  respect  little  fevomv 
aUe  to  the  energy  of  the  hrtter.  (See  Cic.  7\uaiL 
ii  16.,  which  is  the  locua  ckunem;  Polyb.  xviii. 
1  ;  comp.  Veget  L  19  ;  from  Liv.  EpU,  Ivil  it 
appears  that  &ipio  trained  his  men  to  cany  food 
for  thirty  days,  and  seven  stakes  each — double 
the  usual  burden.) 

6.  The  Hastati,  Prindpea,  and  Triarii  were  each 
iivided  into  ten  companies  called  Mampmiit  to 
which  Polybius  gives,  as  equivalents,  the  three 
terms  t^y/m,  ffvcipo,  ^nyuda.  The  Velites  were 
not  divided  into  companies,  but  were  distributed 
equally  aroang  the  Hastati,  Principes^  and  TriaiiL 

7.  Before  the  division  of  the  three  classes  into 
maniples,  officers  were  appointed  inferior  to  the 
tribunes.  Thirtf  men  were  chosen  by  merit,  ten 
from  the  Hastati,  ten  from  the  Principes,  and  ten 
from  the  Triarii  ;  and  this  first  choice  being  oom- 
|deted,  thirty  more  in  like  manner.  These  sixty 
officers,  of  whom  twenty  were  assigned  to  each  of 
the  three  classes,  and  distributed  equally  among 
the  maniples,  were  named  osnterKMiei,  or  ardi$mm 
dmetortt  {Ktmv^tnfts^  ra{idf>xo(),  and  each  of  the 
sixty  chose  for  himself  a  Heutenant  {optio\  who, 
being  posted  in  the  rear  of  the  company  while  the 
centurion  was  at  the  head,  was  named  obpaySs 
(i  e.  Teryiduclor)  by  the  Greeks,  so  that  in  each 
maniple  there  were  two  centurions  and  two  op- 
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tionei*  Farther,  the  centurions  selected  out  of 
each  maniple  two  of  the  bravest  and  most  vigorous 
men  as  standard  bearers  (veanUarUj  ttgni/eri,  <n|- 
tuuo^6poi).  The  fint  elected  centunon  of  the 
whole  had  a  seat  in  the  military  council  (ffvyt9plw 
icouft9¥u)^  and  in  each  maniple  the  first  chosen 
commanded  the  right  division  of  the  maniple,  and 
the  other  the  left.  Each  of  these  subdivisions  of 
the  maniple  was  called,  as  we  shall  sec  hereafter, 
caUmria^  but  it  is  not  specifically  noticed  here  by 
Polybius.     (Polyb.  vi.  24.) 

8.  The  caval^  were  divided  into  ten  troops 
{turmas^  tKM\  and  out  of  each  of  these  three  of- 
ficers were  chosen,  named  deeuriones  (iKipxai)^ 
who  named  three  lieutenants  (flptumea^  oipcryol). 
In  each  troop  the  decurio  first  chosen  commanded 
the  whole  troop,  and  fiuling  him,  the  second. 

The  equipment  of  the  cavalry  was  originally 
adapted  soldy  to  secure  great  ease  and  rapidity  of 
movement.  Hence  they  wore  no  breastplate,  but 
were  clad  in  a  single  garment  girded  tight  round 
their  bodies  ;  their  shidds  were  formed  simply  of 
an  ox*s  hide,  were  incapable  of  withstanding  a 
strong  blow,  and  were  readily  damaged  by  wet  ; 
their  lances  (Mpora)  were  so  light  and  the  shaft 
so  thin,  that  they  vibrated  from  Uie  action  of  the 
hone ;  could  not  be  directed  to  their  object  with  a 
steady  aim,  and  were  constantly  snapped  in  a 
charge  merely  by  the  n^id  motion.  Moreover, 
not  being  fomished  with  a  point  at  both  ends, 
they  served  for  one  thrust  only,  by  which  they 
were  broken,  and  then  became  useless.  In  the 
time  of  PolybiuSy  however,  they  had  adopted  the 
Greek  equipment, — a  breastplate,  a  solid  buckler, 
and  a  stroog  near,  fiishioned  m  such  a  manner  that 
the  end  by  which  it  was  held  was  so  fiur  pointed 
as  to  be  available  in  case  of  necessity. 

9.  After  the  soldiers  had  been  thus  divided  and 
officered,  the  tribunes  having  given  the  difiisrent 
classes  instructions  with  regard  to  the  arms  which 
they  were  to  provide,  dismissed  diem  to  their 
homes,  having  first  bound  them  by  an  oath  to  as- 
semble  again  on  a  day  and  in  a  place  fixed  by  the 
consul  Then  and  there  accordingly  they  did  as- 
semble, no  excuse  for  absence  being  admitted  ex- 
cept inevitable  necessity  or  the  appearance  of  evil 
omens^ 

IOl  The  infentry  fomished  by  the  aocii  was  for 
the  most  part  equal  in  number  to  the  Roman  le- 
gions, the  cavalry  twice  or  thrice  as  numerous,  and 
the  whole  were  divided  equally  between  the  two 
consnkr  armies.  Each  consul  named  twelve  su- 
perior officers,  who  were  termed  PrarftcH  Sodorum 
(irpai^rroi),  and  corresponded  to  the  legionary 
tribunes.  A  selection  was  then  made  of  £e  best 
men,  to  the  extent  of  one  fifth  of  the  infantry  and 
one  third  of  the  cavalry ;  these  were  formed  mto  a 
separate  corps  under  the  name  of  extraordmarU^ 
and  on  the  march  and  in  the  camp  were  always 
near  the  person  of  the  oonsuL  The  remainder 
were  divided  into  two  equal  portions,  and  were 
styled  respectively  the  Deaiera  Ala  and  the  Smidra 
Ala  (KaXoi/0'i  rhiikv  8c(i^y  rh  V  tlM&yvfioy  icipas), 
[Ala.] 

It  will  be  observed  thai  we  have  implied  a  doubt 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  cavalry  furnished  by 
the  allies.  Polybius  (iii  107),  when  giving  a 
sketch  of  the  Roman  forces  before  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  after  stating  that  the  legion  under  or- 
dinary circumstaaees  consisted  of  4000  infentry 
and  200  cavalry,  but  that  in  circumstances  of  pe- 
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Cttliar  difficulty  and  danger  it  waf  augmented  to 
6000  infisuitty  and  300  cavalry,  adda  distinctly 
that  the  allies  supplied  a  force  of  infieuitry  equal  to 
that  of  the  legion,  and  generally  thrice  aa  many 
cavalry  (r»v  9k  <rvfjiftdx^^f  "^^  M^''  "^^^  irc^y 
tA^Oos  wdpiffov  voiowrt  rois  'Pttfuuicois  itrparo- 
viBoiff  rh  8i  twp  Imriw  its  Mviw  rpiirXdriow). 
When  treating  more  formally  of  the  same  subject 
(vi  26)  he  repeats  the  above  obsemttion  in  nearly 
the  same  words,  but  when  he  came  to  rh  Bh  ruy 
imrcfiiy  rptwKiffiov,  many  of  the  MSS.  jvesent 
9tw\dfftop  ;  and  a  little  further  on  (yi.  30),  in  the 
passage  where  he  explains  the  manner  in  which 
the  troops  were  quartered  in  a  camp,  his  expres- 
sions, when  interpreted  according  to  their  natural 
meaning  and  their  connection  with  the  preceding 
clause,  must  signify  that  the  total  number  of  the 
aUied  cavalry  was  double  that  of  the  Romans,  and 
not,  as  the  Latin  translation  attached  to  the  edition 
of  Schweighaeuser  has  it,  double  that  of  the 
Romans  c^ler  deducting  one-third  for  the  extra- 
ordinarii  equites.  Livy,  when  referring  to  the 
position  of  affairs  between  the  Romans  and  their 
allies  before  the  great  Latin  war  of  a  c.  340,  after 
specifying  the  ordinary  strength  of  the  Roman 
armies,  adds  (viiL  8)  **  alterum  tantum  ex  Latino 
delectu  adjidebatur.^  When  recounting  the  pre- 
parations for  the  campaign  of  Cannae,  although  he 
appears  to  allude  direcSy  to  the  namtiTe  of  Po- 
lybius  and  to  copy  his  words,  he  oontnidicts  him 
directly  with  r^ard  to  the  allied  cavalry  (xxii. 
36),  **  sodi  duplioem  xramerum  equitum  darent** 
At  a  somewhat  later  period  (&  c.  189),  when  four 
Wions  were  raised,  the  socii  wererrequired  to  con- 
tnbttte  15,000  infiintiy  and  1200  cavalry  (xxxviiL 
85),  and  nine  years  afterwards  the  consuls  vrere 
ordered  to  levy  a  new  army  of  four  legions  **  et 
socium  Latin!  nominis,  qucuiim  temper  numertu^ 
quindecim  millia  peditum  et  octingenti  equites** 
(xl.  36),  which  exactly  corresponds  with  what  we 
read  in  a  former  chapter  (xl.  18).  The  truth 
seems  to  be,  that  although  the  contingent  which 
each  state  was  bound  to  furnish,  was  fixed  by 
treaty,  it  was  seldom  necessary  to  tax  all  the  al- 
lies to  the  fiill  extent,  and  hence  the  senate  used 
their  discretion  as  to  the  precise  number  to  be 
supplied,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  the  proportion  of  confederates  to  Roman 
dtisens  becoming  of  course  gradually  larger  as 
the  limits  of  the  Roman  sway  embraced  a  greater 
number  of  cities  and  districts.  (See  Lips,  cfs 
MiUL  Rom,  ii  7.) 

1 1 .  Agmen  or  Line  i^Mank, — The  Extraordinarii 
Pedites  led  the  van  followed  by  the  right  wing  of 
the  infimtry  of  the  allies  and  the  baggage  of  these 
two  divinons  ;  next  came  one  of  the  Ronum  legions 
with  its  bagsage  following ;  next  the  other  Roman 
legion  with  its  own  baggage,  and  that  of  the  left 
wing  of  the  allies,  who  brought  up  the  rear.  The 
different  corps  of  cavalry  sometimes  followed  im- 
mediately benind  the  infimtry  to  which  they  were 
attached,  somethnes  rode  on  the  flanks  of  the 
beasts  of  burden,  at  once  protecting  them  and  pre- 
venting them  from  straggling.  If  there  was  any 
apprehension  of  an  attack  firom  behind,  the  only 
change  in  the  above  order  consisted  in  making  the 
Extraordinarii  bring  up  the  rear  instead  of  leading 
the  van.  As  fitf  as  the  position  of  the  two  legions 
with  regard  to  each  other,  and  also  of  the  two 
wings  of  tbe  allies,  was  concerned,  it  was  under- 
stood that  the  legion  and  the  wing  which  took  the 
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lead  upon  one  day  should  fidl  behind  upon  the  next 
day,  in  order  that  each  in  turn  might  have  the 
advantage  of  arriving  first  at  the  watering  places 
and  fresh  pastures.  When  marching  in  open 
ground  where  an  attack  on  the  flanks  was  antici< 
pated,  a  different  dispodtion  was  sometimes  adopted. 
The  Hastati,  Prindpes,  and  Triarii  marched  in 
three  columns  parallel  to  each  other,  the  baggage 
of  the  first  maniples  took  the  lead,  the  bamge  of 
the  second  maniples  was  placed  between  the  first 
and  second  mamples,  and  so  on  for  the  rest,  the 
baggage  in  each  case  preceding  the  maniple  to 
which  it  belonged.  If  an  attadc  was  made  then 
the  soldiers  wheeling  either  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left,  according  to  circumstances,  and  advancing  at 
the  same  time  a  few  steps,  by  this  simple  and 
easily  executed  movement  presented  at  once  an 
even  finmt  to  the  enemy,  the  whole  of  the  baggage 
being  now  in  the  rear. 

Generally,  when  advancing  through  a  country 
in  which  it  was  necessary  to  guard  against  a  sudden 
onset,  the  troops,  instead  of  proceeding  in  a  loose 
straggling  column,  were  kept  togethw  in  close 
compact  bodies  ready  to  act  in  any  direction  at  a 
moment's  warning,  and  hence  an  army  under  these 
circumstances  was  said  agmine  qeadrato  ineedere, 
(e.  g,  SalL  Jug,  105  ;  Senec  Ep,  59  ;  oomp.  Cic. 
Pm,  ii  42,  V.  7.) 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  Polybius,  at  the  outset, 
promises  an  account  of  the  order  of  march,  of  the 
encampment,  and  of  the  battle  amy  of  the  Roman 
armies  (wopctof,  <rrpaTorc8«{as,  wopcrrcl^eit  •  Ag- 
m«i,  Ckutra^  Ades)  ;  but  that  while  he  has  re- 
deemed his  pledge  with  regard  to  the  two  former, 
he  has  left  the  last  topic  untouched,  unless,  indeed, 
it  was  induded  in  a  section  now  lost  It  is,  more- 
over, comporativelv  speaking,  a  subject  of  little 
consequence,  for  while  we  know  that  a  camp  was 
always  the  same  so  long  as  the  oonstitntion  of  the 
army  remained  unchanged,  and  while  the  order  of 
march  was  subject  to  few  modifications,  the  mar- 
shalling of  the  troops  for  an  engagement  must  have 
varied  materially  in  almost  every  contest,  depend- 
ing  necessarily  in  a  great  measure  on  the  nature  ai 
the  ground,  and  on  the  aspect  assumed  by  the  foe. 

Some  doubt  exists  with  r^ard  to  the  force  of 
the  term  Agmen  PUaium  as  distinguished  from 
Agmem  Quadrainm,  The  explanation  quoted  from 
Varro  by  Servius  {Ad  Virg,  ^m.  xil  121 ),  **  Qmk/- 
ra/wn,  quod  immixtis  etiam  jumentis  incedit,  ut 
ubivis  possit  oonsidere:  pilatum^  quod  sine  ju- 
mentis incedit,  sed  inter  se  densum  est,  quo  fiici- 
lias  per  iniquiora  loca  tramittatur,**  has  not  been 
considered  satisfiurtory,  although  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  Varro,  himself  a  soldier,  should 
have  been  inaccurate  upon  such  a  point  Where 
the  phrase  occura  in  poetry  as  in  the  passage  in 
VirgU  referred  to  above  (comp.  Martial  x.  48 ),  it 
probably  denotes  merely  **  columns  bristling  with 
spears.** 

Polybius  being  our  most  oojaous  and  pure  source 
of  information,  before  passing  on  to  the  fourth 
p4^od,  it  may  be  fitting  to  enter  more  fiilly  upcm 
certain  topics  which  he  has  either  touched  very 
lightly  or  passed  over  m  silence.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, make  a  few  remarks:  —  1.  On  the  levying 
of  soldiers.  2.  On  the  division  of  the  legion  as  a 
body  into  cohorts,  maniples,  and  centuries,  of 
which  the  cohort  and  the  cenbuy  are  not  named 
by  Polybius  in  the  above  description.  3.  On  the 
distribution  nf  the  soldiers  into  TWani,  Prindpet^ 
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HatkUit  VeKtes,  AnUpihmi,  AnUtignemi,  ftc,  and 
an  the  original  import  of  these  teimi.  4.  On  the 
officers  of  the  legbn,  the  tribunes,  the  oentoxions 
and  snhaltems. 

1.  ne  Injf  (ddeeUu^  Kceraypeb^)  was  nsnally 
held  in  the  Capitol  (Liy.  zxri.  31)  by  the  consuls 
seated  on  their  chairs  of  state  (posUia  mUm,  Li  v. 
iii  U) :  but  sometimes  in  the  Campos  Martins 
(Dionys.  tiiL  87),  which  was  beyond  the  jnris- 
diction  of  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs,  who,  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  the  oommonwealth  especially,  fre- 
quently interfered  to  prevent  an  army  from  being 
raised. 

According  to  the  prindples  of  the  constitution, 
none  were  enrolled  in  the  legion,  except  freebom 
dtixens  {mgeimi)  aboye  the  age  of  seventeen,  and 
under  the  age  of  forty-six,  possessing  the  amount 
of  fortune  specified  above  (Gell  x.  28) ;  but  in 
times  of  peculiar  difficulty,  these  conditions  were 
not  insisted  upon.  Thus,  in  consequence  of  the 
scaraty  of  men  during  the  second  Punic  war,  it 
was  at  one  time  ordained,  that  lads  under  seven- 
teen n^ght  be  admitted  into  the  ranks,  and  that 
their  tone  should  be  allowed  to  count  just  as  if 
they  had  attained  to  the  legal  age  (Liv.  xxv.  5), 
and  on  the  other  hand,  when  strenuous  exertions 
were  made  for  the  campaign  against  Perseus,  the 
senate  decreed  that  no  one  under  fifty  should  be 
excused  from  enlisting  (Liv.  xlii  33).  Moreover, 
not  only  were  all  freebom  citixens  without  dis- 
tinction of  fortune  called  out  on  such  occasions,  but 
even  fi«edmen  were  armed  (Liv. x.  21,  xxii.  II)  ; 
and  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  eight  thousand 
slaves  who  had  declared  themselves  willing  to 
fight  for  the  republic,  were  purchased  by  the  state, 
and  formed  into  two  legions,  who,  under  the  name 
of  Fo&met,  displayed  great  bravery,  and  eventnaUy 
eaned  their  fireedom  (Liv.  xxii  57). 

In  moments  of  sudden  panic  or  when  the  neces- 
sity was  so  pressing  as  to  admit  of  not  a  moment^ls 
delay,  all  formalities  were  dispensed  with,  and 
evexy  man  capable  of  bearing  anns  was  summoned 
to  join  in  warding  off  the  threatened  danger,  a 
force  raised  under  such  circumstances  being  termed 
nbiiariui  s.  trnnultuarhu  eatercUiu  (StdiUarU  mi- 
fiites,  Liv.  iii  4,  xli.  17 ;  SniUiarius  exereiitUj  iii 
30 ;  Ltffiones  aMariae  ttmuiltua  oanua  aeriptae^ 
xxxi  2,  xL  26 ;  Trnnnlhiarius  exereUut  rapHm 
eonsor^ptec,  viii  II ;  LegUmeaiiimuUtumaM  aerAerei^ 
xL  26). 

If  citiaens  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and 
forty -six  did  not  appear  and  answer  to  their  names 
or  oontnmaciously  refused  to  come  forward,  they 
might  be  punished  in  various  ways, — by  fine, 
by  imprisonment,  by  stripes,  by  confiscation  of 
their  property,  and  even,  in  extreme  cases,  by 
being  sold  as  shives  (Dionys.  viii  87  ;  Liv.  vii  4  ; 
Vair.  ap.  GdL  xi  1,  ap.  Non.  a.  v.  Ihubrumem; 
VaL  Max.  vi  3.  §  4).  At  the  same  time,  causes 
might  be  alleged  which  were  recognised  as  fonning 
a  legitimate  ground  for  exemption  {vaoaHo  juata 
mtUiiae).  Thus,  all  who  had  served  for  the  full 
period  of  twenty  years  in  the  infantry  or  ten  in 
cavalry,  were  relieved  from  further  service,  al- 
though they  might  still  be  within  the  regular  age  ; 
and  so,  in  like  manner,  when  they  were  afflicted  by 
any  grievous  malady,  or  disabled  by  any  personaJ 
defect,  or  engaged  in  any  sacred  or  civil  offices 
which  required  their  constant  attendance  ;  but 
these  and  similar  pleas,  although  sustained  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  might  be  rendered  void  by 
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a  decne  of  the  senate  ''ne  vacationes  valerant,* 
and  hence  in  the  case  of  a  Gallic  war,  we  read  that 
Aemilius  Mamerdnus,  then  consul,  was  instrueted 
**  scribere  exercitum  sine  nlla  vacationis  venia  * 
(Liv.  viii  20),  and  one  of  the  measures  uiged  by 
Cicero  upon  the  senate  in  the  contest  with  Antonius 
was  ^  delectum  haberi  subbitis  vacationibus" 
(PAs%>.  V.  12).  So,  also,  if  the  soldier,  after 
being  enrolled,  fiuled  to  appear  at  the  phue  of 
muster  appointed  by  the  consul,  his  absence  might 
be  justified  by  various  **  excusationes,**  a  list  of 
which  will  be  found  in  Oellius  (xvi  4),  the  most 
important  being  severe  bodily  ailment  (morbtu 
aoHHeua)  ;  the  death  of  a  near  relation  (/umia/a* 
milian)  ;  the  obligation  of  performing  a  stated 
sacrifice  {aacrifieiimi  anmvenmvim\  or  some  other 
religious  impediment 

While  those  who  had  served  for  the  stipulated 
period  were  entitled  to  immunity  for  the  future, 
even  although  within  the  legal  age,  and  were  styled 
Emeritij  so  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears  from 
some  passages  in  the  chusioB,  that  persons  who  had 
not  completed  tiieir  regular  term  within  the  usual 
limits,  might  be  forced,  if  required,  to  serve  be- 
tween the  ages  of  forty-five  and  fifty  (Liv.  xxvii 
II,  xlii  34  ;  Senecdis  bm,  Vit.  cap. all ;  Quintii 
ix.  2.  §  85).  Towards  the  close  of  the  republic, 
and  under  the  empire,  when  the  legions  became 
permanent,  the  soldier  who  had  served  his  full 
time  received  a  regular  discharge  (fimsio)  together 
with  a  bounty  (praemmm)  in  money  or  an  allot- 
ment of  land.  The  jurists  distinguish  three  kinds 
of  discharge :  — 1.  Miaaio  itmeaia,  granted  fiur  length 
of  service.  2.  Miaaio  eauaaariOf  in  consequence  of 
bad  heahh.  3.  Miaaio  IpnomtmoaOf  when  a  man 
was  drummed  out  for  bad  conduct  (Maeer  in  Dig. 
49.  titl6.  B.  18;  Ulpian  in  Dig.  3.  tit2.  s.2, 
comp.  Hirt  B,A,  54 ;  Suet.  JuL  69,  Oetao.  24). 
It  frequently  happened  that  emeriti  were  induced 
to  continue  in  the  ranks,  either  from  attachment  ta 
the  person  of  the  general  or  from  hopes  of  profit  or 
promotion  (Appian.  B.  C.  v.  3),  and  were  then 
called  vetenmiy  or  when  they  joined  an  army,  in 
consequence  of  a  special  nivitation  evooati  (Ami* 
kA^oi,  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  24).  Dion  Cassius  states 
(/.  c)  that  troops  bearing  this  last  denomination  were 
first  employed  by  Octavianus,  when  he  called  out 
(dycKdA.co'ey)  the  veterans  of  Julius  Caesar  to  aid 
him  against  Antonius,  but  we  read  of  them  at  an 
earlier  period.  (Caea.  B,  O.  vii  65,  A  a  i  17, 
iii  88.)  [Evocatl]  They  must  in  no  way 
be  confounded  with  the  volunteers  mentioned  by 
Polybius  in  his  description  of  a  Roman  camp 
(riAs  r&y  iStKomfihw  ffrpartvofUwrnif  rp  rmy 
int6.Tta¥  x^vTi\  who  seem  to  have  fbnned  part  of 
what  may  be  termed  the  penonal  suite  of  the 
general  (Comp.  SaUust  Jug,  84.)  We  shall 
make  some  further  renuuks  upon  the  Veterani  and 
the  changes  introduced  by  Augustus  with  regard 
to  the  term  of  service,  when  we  roeak  of  the 
yemllariif  who  belong  to  our  fifth  period. 

2.  We  next  [ffoceed  to  consider  the  divisbn  of 
the  legbn  into  CokorUa^  MampuU^  Centmiaey 
Signer  Ordinea^  CorUuberma, 

Cohortea, — It  will  be  observed  that  Polybius 
takes  no  notice  of  the  Oohortj  a  division  of  the 
legion  mentioned  so  often  in  the  Roman  writers. 
Hence  Salmasius  and  other  distinguished  scholars 
have  supposed  that  the  cohort  had  no  existence 
until  the  time  of  Marius,  and  although  named  by 
Livy  abnoflt  immediately  after  the  expulsion  of 
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tlie  kingi  (ii.  IIX  and  repeatedly  afterwardi  (e.g. 
zrrii  13,  41)  he  may  be  supposed  to  speak  pio- 
lepticaUy.  Bat  in  a  quotation  preserved  by  A. 
Oellias  (JV.  A.  zvi  4)  from  the  treatise  De  Re 
MUUari  of  Cindas,  who  is  generally  admitted  to 
be  Cincins  Alimentos,  the  annalist  contemporary 
with  Hannibal,  we  find  the  cohort  not  only  named 
but  specifically  defined.  In  ItgiomB  mmt  eaUmHae 
teaNigmtOf  manup^  trigUda^  eokorUt  dtoem ;  and 
Polybios  himself  uses  the  Latin  word  Ko6prts 
twice  in  his  history  of  Scipio's  Spanish  campaigns 
(zL  23,  33),  giving  in  the  first  of  these  passages 
an  explanation  of  the  term,  leal  KaJB^v  . . .  rpus 
ffwtipaSf  rovTo  9i  acaAcirai  rh  tr^nnorfita  r&y  TC^if 
wap^  'Pw/uuotf  Ko6prts  . . .  where  it  must  be  borne 
m  mind  that  Polybius  uses  the  words  rdy/io, 
ni/AcUo,  and  tnt^lpa  indifferently,  to  denote  the 
maniple.  On  the  other  hand,  the  later  Greek 
writers  generally  designate  the  maniple  by  ^^xos^ 
and  almost  invariably  employ  owc/pa  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  ooAort.  Hence  considerable  confiouion 
is  apt  to  arise ;  and  Livy  has  rendered  his  de- 
Bcriptian  of  the  order  in  which  Scipio  marshalled 
his  army  at  Zama  unintelligible  by  translating  ria 
mrtlpas  in  the  text  of  Polybius  by  eokortes  instead 
of  flUH^pufot  (Liv.  zzx.  33  ;  Pdyb.  zv.  9)  ;  while 
Polybius  himself  is  guilty  of  an  inconnstency  in 
the  same  chapter  when  he  uses  the  expression  rtut 
rStr  ypoc^imxwf  mrc^cuf ,  lor  the  ypoc^fjdxoi 
or  VeUtes  were  not  divided  into  maniples,  as  he 
most  distinctly  states  elsewhere. 

When  the  sddien  of  the  legion  were  classified 
as  Velites,  Hastati,  Principes  and  Triarii,  the  co- 
hort contained  one  maniple  of  each  of  the  three  latter 
denominations,  together  with  their  complement  of 
Velites,  so  that  when  the  legion  contained  4000, 
each  cohort  would  consist  of  60  Triarii,  120 
Principes,  120  Hastati,  and  100  Velites,  in  aU 
400  men. 

The  number  of  cohorts  in  a  I^on  being  always 
ten  (Cincius,  Le.;  Cic.  PhUip.  iv.  27 ;  the  words 
of  Isidor.  Orig,  ix.  3.  §  47,  are  evidently  ooirupt), 
and  the  cohorts,  during  the  republic,  being  all 
equal  to  each  other,  the  strength  of  the  cohort 
varied  from  time  to  time  with  Uie  strength  of  the 
legion,  and  thus  at  diflferent  periods  ranged  between 
the  limits  of  300  and  600.  They  were  regularly 
numbered  from  1  to  10,  the  centurion  of  the  first 
century  of  the  first  maniple  of  the  first  cohort 
was  the  guardian  of  the  eagle,  and  hence  the  first 
cohort  seems  always  to  have  been  regarded  as 
superior  in  dignity  to  the  rest  (Caes.  J9L  C  iii  64, 
Cic  ad  AtL  v.  20.)  From  some  ezpreesious  in  the 
description  given  by  Caesar  of  the  batUe  of  Phar- 
salia,  it  has  been  inferred  that  even  then  the  first 
cohorts  in  the  legions  were  more  numerous  than 
the  rest ;  and  this  was  certainly  the  case  under  the 
empire,  when  thev  were  termed  eohories  milUariae^ 
and  contained  twice  as  many  soldiers  as  the  others. 
Thus  the  I^on  described  by  Hyginns  amounted 
to  5280  men,  divided  into  ten  cohorts ;  and  of 
these,  the  first,  which  had  the  chaige  of  the  eagle, 
consisted  of  960  men,  while  the  remainipg  nine 
had  480  each. 

The  word  cohort  lasted  as  long  as  the  word  le- 
gion, and  even  longer,  fat  not  only  does  Ammianus 
(zzL  13,  zziiL  5)  speak  of  centuries  and  cohorts 
in  the  army  of  Julian,  but  eohors^  as  a  military 
tann,  is  met  with  in  authors  after  Justinian.  But 
although  eokorte$  is  found  occasionally  in  the  wri- 
ters of  the  later  empire,  they  fiur  the  most  part 
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prefer  the  somewhat  vague  term  numeri,  which 
appears  in  Tacitus  and  Suetonius,  and  perhaps 
even  in  Cicero  (adFam.  zi  10,  zii.  13).  Numen 
seems  to  have  signified  strictly  the  muster  roll, 
whence  the  phrases  re/em  in  numeros^  distribuere 
in  numeroi  (Plin.  Ep,  iii.  8,  x.  30,  31),  and  thus 
served  to  doiote  any  body  of  legionaries.  In  the 
Digest  and  the  two  Codes  it  is  used  sometimes  for 
a  century,  sometimes  for  a  cohort ;  by  Suetonius 
( VeqMt.  6)  for  a  detachment  selected  firum  three 
different  legions.  Nor  is  it  absolutely  restricted  to 
legionaries,  for  we  read  in  inscriptions  of  NnmeruM 
BriUnum  (OrelL  1627),  NtoMri  Dalmatarum 
(Gmt  dxxviii. ;  Orell.  3410),  while  Ammianus 
applies  it  to  cavalry  as  well  as  infantiy,  and  to 
auxiliaries  as  well  as  legionaries  (xxiii  2).  In 
like  manner  the  later  Greeks  introduced  ipiBfuH 
or  tfovfitpol  for  eokortei,  the  former  being  the  ex- 
planation given  by  St  Chrysostom  in  his  exposition 
of  the  tenth  chapter  of  the  Acts  for  the  word 
(nr«fpar,  while  Suidas  interprets  ffwttpcu  by  yoO- 
fifpa. 

Whenever  Cohort  occurs  in  the  Latin  classics  in 
connection  with  the  l^on,  it  always  signifies  a 
specific  division  of  the  legion  ;  but  it  is  very  fre- 
quently found,  in  the  general  sense  of  battaUon^  to 
denote  troops  altogether  distinct  from  the  legion. 
Thus  in  Livy  (iv.  39)  it  is  applied  to  a  body  of 
dismounted  cavalry,  to  the  force  of  the  allies 
{alariae  ooAoffsc,  x.  40,  41 ;  cohort  PeUgnOf  xzv. 
14  ;  cokortem  Marmirum,  xxxiii  36,  &c),  to  the 
troops  of  an  enemy  (vii  7,  x.  40,  xxx.  36),  with 
various  other  modifications  ;  and  we  shall  be  called 
upon  to  speak  under  our  fifUi  period  of  Ookortet 
praeknriamaSj  Cohorlet  peditatae^  CokorUa  eqiaUUae^ 
and  several  others. 

MatnjmtuM, — ^The  original  meaning  of  this  word, 
which  is  clearly  derived  from  numitf,  was  a  hand' 
fid  or  Miitp  cfhmf^  ttraw^/oniy  or  the  Hie,  and  this, 
according  to  Roman  tradition,  affixed  to  the  end  of 
a  pole,  formed  the  primitive  military  standard  in 
the  days  of  Romulus  — 

Pertica  suspenses  portabat  longa  maniplof 
Undo  moniplans  nomina  miles  habet 

(Ovid.  Foj^.  iil  117;  compare  Pint  Horn.  8) 
Hence  it  was  applied  to  a  body  of  soldien  serving 
under  the  same  ensign  (see  Varr.  L.L.  v.  8,  vL  85. 
who  connects  it  in  ^is  sense  directly  with  mamut): 
when  the  ponderous  mass  of  the  phalanx  was  re- 
solved into  small  companies  marshalled  in  open 
order,  these  were  termed  numipuH,  and  down  to  a 
very  late  period  the  common  soldiers  of  the  legion 
were  designated  as  mampidaret  or  mampfdarU, 
terms  equivalent  to  gregcarii  miUtet,  By  whom 
this  momentous  innovation  upon  the  tactics  of  a 
Roman  army  was  first  introduced,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  with  certainty  ;  but  firom  the  remark 
of  Livy  (viii.  8),  that  a  change  in  the  equipment 
of  the  heavy-armed  soldiery  took  place  at  the 
period  when  they  began  to  receive  pay,  compared 
with  the  words  of  Plutarch  {CamiU.  40),  we  may 
conjecture  that  the  revolution  was  brought  about 
in  part  at  least  by  the  greatest  general  of  whom 
the  infant  republic  could  boast  —  Camillas. 

When  the  phalanx  was  first  broken  up,  it  ap' 
pears  (Liv.  viiL  8)  that  each  of  the  three  classes 
of  Hastati,  Principes,  and  Triarii,  contained  fif- 
teen mani^es  ;  but  before  the  second  Punic  war 
(see  Cincius,  as  quoted  by  Gell.  above)  the  num- 
ber of  maniples  in  each  of  these  classes  was  re- 
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duoed  to  ten,  as  stated  by  Polybius.  Hence  it 
is  easj  to  calculate  the  number  of  soldiers  in  each 
maniple,  according  to  the  varjring  numben  in  the 
legion,  it  being  always  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Triarii  nerer  exceeded  600,  and  that  the  Velites 
were  not  divided  into  maniples,  but  distributed 
equally  among  the  heavy -armed  companies. 

Some  writers,  especially  Le  Beau,  in  his  **  M^ 
moires  **  on  the  Legion,  maintain  that,  after  the 
distinctions  between  the  Hastati,  Principes  and 
Triarii  were  abolished,  and  the  legion  was  mar- 
shalled in  cohorts,  the  division  into  maniples  was 
no  longer  practised,  and  that  the  term  ma$tipulus 
must  from  this  time  be  undorstood  to  indicate  either 
a  small  number  of  men  indefinitely,  or  a  mass  of 
ten  soldiers  quartered  in  the  same  tent  No  one, 
however,  who  reads  without  prejudice  the  words  of 
Caesar  **  adeo  ut  pancis  mutatis  centurionibus, 
iidem  (wdinea,  manipulique  constarent  **  (B.  C  iL 
28,  compb  B.  G.  n.  25,  vl  S3),  and  of  Tacitus, 
^assistentem  concionem  quia  permixta  videbatur 
discedere  in  manipulos  jubet  ^  (Ann,  i.  34),  to- 
gether with  the  still  more  explicit  expressions  of 
Ammianos,  ''omnes  centurias  et  manipulos  et  co- 
hortes  in  concionem  convocabat**  (zxL  18.  §9), 
repeated  ahmost  in  the  same  words  in  two  other 
passages  (xvii.  13.  §  25,  xxiii  5.  §  15),  can  doubt 
that  the  manipulus  cimtinued  to  the  very  last  to 
form  one  of  the  larger  subdivisions  of  the  legion. 
Indeed,  the  whole  system  of  classifying  and  naming 
the  centurions  upon  which  Le  Beau  himself  be- 
stows so  much  labour  and  ingenuity  is  unintelligible 
upon  any  other  supposition.  At  the  same  time 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  mamptdus  must  sometimes 
be  taken  in  a  general  sense,  as  when  Tacitus  gives 
this  iHune  to  Uie  detachment  of  sixty  men,  sent 
into  Asia  by  Nero,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  Plautus 
to  death.  {Atm,  xiv.  58,  59.)  As  to  the  identity 
of  manipubu  and  oonte&emtttm,  no  doubt  Vegetius 
states  very  distinctly  ^t  the  centuries  were  divided 
into  eonttAerma^  and  adds  **  contabemium  autem 
manipulus  vocabatur,*^  but  an  assertion  proceeding 
from  such  a  source  is  as  worthless  as  the  etymology 
by  which  it  is  followed  up. 

CkniuHat.  —  The  distribution  of  soldiers  into 
eentmriae  must  be  regarded  as  coeval  with  the  origin 
of  Rome.  Plutarch,  as  noticed  above,  speaks  of 
the  force  led  by  Romulus  against  Amulius  as 
formed  of  centuries ;  and  firom  the  close  connections 
between  the  centuries  of  Servius  Tullius,  and  the 
organization  of  the  military  force,  we  cannot  hesi- 
tate to  believe  that  the  term  was  communicated  to 
the  ranks  of  the  phalanx.  For  a  long  period  after 
the  establishment  of  the  manipular  constitution,  the 
legion  contained  invariably  sixty  centuries,  and 
even  after  the  introduction  of  the  ooihon  mUUaria, 
we  have  no  good  evidence  to  prove  that  any 
change  took  place  in  this  respect  except  we  choose 
to  adopt  the  statements  of  Vegetius. 

Stgnmm.  —  There  is  much  doubt  with  regard  to 
^he  import  of  the  word  n^ntpn,  when  used  to  denote 
a  division  of  the  legion,  in  such  phrases  as  tiffm  uiUtu 
mUUetJerre  toakujutnt  (Liv.  xxv.  23)  ;  and  jxwfero 
diecmttmm9tigmmiUtdw..,.per!ffitireadwhem, 
(Liv.  zxxiii.  1.)  Tbe  question  is,  whether  in 
these  passages  we  are  to  understand  that  a  maniple 
is  meant  or  a  century.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is 
admitted  that  after  the  legion  was  manhalled  by 
cohorts,  each  century  had  its  own  standard,  and 
in  so  fiu*  as  the  eariier  ages  are  concerned,  Poly- 
bius  eixpfessly  tells  us  that  there  were  two  standard- 
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bearers  (Mpas  inyiato^Spovs)  in  each  maniple 
(see  also  Liv.  viiL  8).  On  the  other  hand,  one  of 
the  names  given  by  Tolybius  to  the  maniple  is 
(ny/ioto,  which  seems  to  correspond  exactly  with 
aiffmun,  and  Yam  in  his  glossary  of  military  terms, 
**  Mamipidoi  exercitus  mmimas  manus  quse  unum 
sequuntur  signqm,**  to  which  we  may  add  Liv.  xxvii. 

14.,  **  ni  C.  Decimius  Flavus signo  adrepto 

primi  hastati,  manipnlum  eius  signi  se  sequi  jus- 
sisset,^  and  as  to  the  Mpas  <ntna»o^6pwt^  although 
there  were  two  standard-bearers,  it  does  not  follow 
that  there  were  two  standards. 

Ordo  generally  signifies  a  century,  and  (Mrdimwm 
ductor  is  synonymous  with  omhario,  and  dueert 
hmtuiMm  ordimem  means  to  be  one  of  the  principal 
centurions  in  a  legion.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
celebrated  chapter  in  Livy  (viii  8.),  discussed 
above,  ordo  undoubtedly  denotes  one  of  the  ori* 
ginal  maniples,  and  when  we  read  in  book  xlii.  34. 
^  Mihi  T.  Qttinctius  Flamininus  decumnm  ordinem 
hastatnm  adsignavit,**  the  speaker  seems  to  declare 
that  he  had  been  raised  from  the  tanks  to  the  poet 
of  a  centurion  in  the  10th  maniple  of  the  HastatL 
These  must,  however,  be  regarded  as  exceptions. 

ChniiUtenumn, — This  was  the  name  given  under 
the  em{nre  to  the  body  of  soldiers  who  were  quar- 
tered together  in  the  same  tent ;  the  captain  of  the 
mess,  d&oamu  or  discario,  is  odled  by  Vegetius 
eaptU  ootiUdmmHy  and  Ammianus  designates  the 
mess-mates  by  the  word  eoneorporalea, 

3.  HcutaHjPrmcipeSy  TVuim,  Pilam^  AnUpUam^ 
Antesignam^  Prineipia,  —  No  reasonable  doubt 
can  exist  that  the  Hastati  were  so  called,  from 
having  been  armed  with  a  katta  (Hastati  dkH 
qui  primi  kastis  pugnabcuU^  Vair.  L.  L.  v.  39),  the 
Prindpet  from  having  occupied  the  front  line  (tke 
etymology  of  Varro,  Leu  here  not  distinct,  Prin* 
cipas  qui  a  primeipio  gljadiia\  the  TViorti,  otheiv 
wise  named  Pilam^  from  having  been  ranged  be- 
hind the  first  two  lines  as  a  body  of  reserve  and 
armed  with  the  pibim  (Pilani,  qtU  pUit .  . . 
Pilam  Triarii  quoquedioti  quod  m  acts  teriio  ordim 
eMremtM  ndmdio  d^Mmebaniur  ;  quod  hi  tubddobamt^ 
ab  eo  snAsufwm  didum^  a  quo  Plauiuty 

Agile  nunc  subndUe  omnes  quaai  toleut  triarti^ 

Varr.  L  c  ;  comp.  Liv.  viiL  8),  while  the  first  two 
lines  were  termed  collectively  Aniepilauiy  from 
standing  in  firont  of  the  Pilam,  In  process  of  time, 
it  came  to  pass,  that  these  designations  no  longer 
expressed  the  actual  condition  of  the  troops  to  which 
they  were  attached.  When  Polybius  wrote,  and 
long  before  that  period,  the  HcutaH  were  not  armed 
with  Aostod,  but  m  common  with  the  Prmc^pei  bore 
the  heavy  pHum:  on  the  other  hand,  the  pUtmi 
carried  katkte  and  not  jm&i,  while  the  Prindpcs  were 
not  drawn  up  in  the  front,  but  formed  the  second 
line.  The  origin  of  this  discrepancy  between  the 
names  and  the  objecte  which  they  represented,  is 
somewhat  obecure,  but  perhaps  not  altogether  be- 
yond the  reach  of  a  very  simple  conjecture.  The 
names  were  first  bestowed  when  the  Roman  army 
was  disciplined  according  to  the  tactics  of  the 
Grecian  phalanx.  At  tluit  time  the  hastati  were 
the  skirmishers  armed  with  a  light  javelin  (the 
hatta  velitaris\  who  were  thrown  forward  in  ad- 
vance of  the  main  body,  and  it  is  with  reference  to 
their  ancient  duty  that  Ennius  in  the  eighth  book 
of  his  annals  uses  an  expression  no  longer  appli- 
j  cable  in  his  day. 

**  Hastati  spaigunt  hastas,  fit  ferreus  imber.** 
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Tn  ooiroborahon  of  thu,  it  will  be  teen  from  the 
eelebratod  chapter  in  hhj  (yiii.  8),  which  we 
haye  discoBsed  at  length  aboVe,  that  a^r  the  open 
order  had  been  established,  and  the  majority  of 
the  hastati  had  become  hoplites  (saUait),  one-third 
of  the  men  in  each  maniple  were  equipped  as  light 
troops  ^  manipulns  levcs  vicenos  milites  ....  lores 
aatem,  qui  hastam  tantum  gaesaqne  gererent." 
The  Principes  were  the  front  ranks  of  the  phalanx, 
men  in  the  fiill  vigour  of  their  yean  and  strength, 
clad  in  complete  defensive  armour,  and  hence  dis- 
tinguished by  Livy  (/.  c.)  as  *^  insignibus  maxime 
armis.**  The  PUam  were  in  the  rear  of  the  pha- 
lanx, and  as  the  opposing  hosts  approached  each 
other,  before  they  were  required  to  give  weight 
and  momentum  to  the  mass,  threw  the  heavy 
pilnm  over  the  heads  of  their  comrades,  in  order 
to  break,  if  possible,  the  continuity  of  the  enemy^ls 
line. 

Vegetius  uniformly  places  the  Principes  in  front 
(i.  20,  ii.  2,  15,  ilL  14),  and  it  is  only  necessary 
to  read  the  sentences  in  which  they  are  mentioned, 
to  perceive  how  hopeless  is  the  confusion  which 
pervades  his  statements. 

AniesignanL — While  the  Hastati  and  Principes, 
taken  together,  were  sometimes  termed  AfUepUani, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  Triarii,  so  the  Hastati 
alone  were  sometimes  termed  Antesiffnam,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  Principes  and  Triarii  taken 
together.  That  the  Antesignani  were  the  soldiers 
who  fought  in  the  front  rudu.  is  manifest  from 
almost  every  passage  in  which  the  wwd  is  found 
(e.  g.  Liv.  iL  20,  viL  33)  ;  that  they  were  so  called 
from  being  placed  before  the  standards,  is  proved 
by  the  description  of  the  confusion  which  prevailed 
in  the  engagement  at  the  Thrasymene  lake,  **  Non 
ilia  (sc  fmgna)  ordinata  per  inindpes,  hastatosque 
ac  triarios,  nee  ut  pro  signis  antesignani,  post  signa 
alia  pugnaret  acies**  (Liv.  xxiL  5)  ;  that  they 
were  not  the  Velites  is  dear  from  the  mazshalling 
of  the  troops  before  Zama,  ''vias  patentes  inter 
manipulos  antesignanorum  velitibus  complevit** 
(Liv.  xzz.  33,  who  here  translates  Polybius) ; 
that  they  were  the  soldiers  who  formed  the  fint 
line  as  distinguished  from  the  second,  appears  from 
the  narratives  of  the  battles  against  the  Latins, 
caesos  hastatos  prindpesque,  stragem  et  ante 
signa  et  post  signa  factam,  triarios  postremo  rem 
restituisse  **  (Liv.  viii.  11),  and  against  the  Tuscans, 
**cadunt  antesignani,  et  ne  nudentur  propugna- 
toribus  signa,  fit  ex  secunda  prima  acies  "  (Liv. 
ix.  39)  ;  and  from  these  two  quotations,  it  is 
further  evident  that  the  position  of  the  **  signa  ** 
was  behind  the  hastati  and  before  the  principes. 
These  sifftia  must  have  been  the  ordinary  standards 
of  the  maniples,  for  we  know  that  the  aquila  was 
in  the  custody  of  the  first  maniple  of  the  triarii. 
The  term  Antesignani  having  become  established 
as  dcnotmg  the  front  ranks  in  a  line  of  battle,  was 
retained  in  this  general  sense  long  after  the  Hastati, 
Principes,  and  Triarii  had  disappeared  (see  Caes. 
B.  C.  i.  43,  iii.  84,  where  they  are  the  oldest  and 
best  soldiers,  who  now  led  the  van.  0>mp.  Varro 
1^.  Non.  8.  V.  AtUesignanorum.) 

Another  term  employed  to  denote  the  front 
ranks  of  an  army  in  batUe  array  is  PrindpiOf  and 
in  this  sense  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from 
the  Principia  or  chief  street  in  the  camp,  and  firom 
Prindpiaj  which  in  the  later  writers,  such  as  Am- 
mianus  and  Vegetius,  is  equivalent  to  principales 
mUiUt  (Liv.  ii  65,  iil  22,  viiL  10  ;  Sisenn.  ap. 
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Non.  «.  o.  mandare  ;  SalL  Jug,  54  ;  Tac  HiaL  iL 
43  ;  comp.  Varr.  ap.  Gell.  iiL  4  ;  Termt  Ehm.  iv. 
7,  and  note  of  Donatus  ;  Senec  de  VU,  beat  14). 

Poalt^inani  does  not  occur  in  any  anthor  earlier 
than  Ammianus  MaiceUinus  (zviii.  8.  §  7,  xxiv.  6. 
§  9),  and  therefore  need  not  be  illustrated  here  ; 
the  Subsigmamtt  miles  of  Tadtus  (Hist  L  70,  iv. 
33)  seems  to  be  the  same  with  the  Fect/Zom,  who 
fiill  under  our  next  period. 

Rorarii^  Aocensiy  Ferentarii,  JacukUores^  VeUtes^ 

ProculfUores, 

Light-armed  troops  (ievis  armalura)  were, 
from  the  first,  associated  with  the  hoplites,  but 
under  different  circumstances  and  different  names, 
at  different  periods. 

When  the  Hastati  had,  in  a  great  measure,  ceased 
to  act  as  tirailleurs,  their  place  was  supplied  by 
the  Aomm  (Roraru  dicti  A  rore^  qid  eommtUsbcuU 
b^lum  ante,  idea  quod  atUe  rorat  quam  plmt^  Vano, 
L.L,YU.%  57X  whose  method  of  fighting  has  been 
described  above  (p.  495).  The  Aeoeasi,  as  de- 
scribed by  Livy  (viiL  8),  were  infierior  in  equip- 
ment to  the  rorarii,  although  onployed  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  seem  to  have  been  camp  followers  or 
servants  ( AocsNsos  mimstratores  Goto  esse  serUrit^ 
VaiTo,  L  e.  and  ap.  Non.  MaroelL  s,  v,  oaosMt),  and 
hence  the  name  is  given  to  those  also  who  attended 
upon  magistrates  or  other  officials  (e.g.  Cic  ad 
Fam,  iii.  7,  ad  Q,Fr,  II.  %  4,  7).  At  a  later 
period  the  aactfisi  were  supernumeraries,  who 
served  to  fill  up  any  vacancies  which  occnind  in 
the  conne  of  a  campaign  (AocsNSX  dioAamimr  qei 
in  locum  moriuorum  miliism  smbUo  ssbrcgabamtur, 
Fest  «.  o.),  persons  to  whom  Vano  gives  the  name 
fd.  adsoriptiui  {quod  oUm  adseribebantur  imennesy 
armoHs  mSiObus  qui  sucoederent,  Z#.  /^.  vii  §  56)  ; 
and,  according  to  Festos  (p.  198,  ed.  MtillerX  ao- 
census  was  the  name  given,  originally,  to  the  apHo 
or  lieutenant  of  the  centurion,  a  &ct  to  which 
the  Psendo-Asconius,  perhaps,  refen,  when  he  says 
(in  Verr.  ii  28),  **  Aeeemsus  nomen  est  ordinis  et 
promotioms  in  militia,  nt  nunc  dicitur  prineeps,  vdi 
commentariensis  aut  comicularius.  Haec  enim 
nomina  de  l^^ionaria  militia  sumpta  sunt** 

Another  ancient  term  for  light-armed  soldien 
was  Fereutarii,  a  word  found  in  the  Trinummus  of 
Plautus  (ii.  4.  55),  whexe/emUariusamieus  signi- 
fies a  firiend  nimble  and  prompt  to  lend  assistanoe  ; 
in  Sallust  (CatiL  60),  **  Postqnam  eo  ventum  est, 
undo  tL/erentarOs  proelium  committi  posset ;  **  and 
even  in  Tadtus  (Ann,  xii  35),  **  £erentarius  gravis- 
que  miles.**  The  term  is  twice  explained  by 
Varro,  who,  in  his  treatise  De  Vita  PajmU  RomoKi, 
after  defining  oooenm,  adds  (ap.  Non.  MaroelL 
s,  V,  Decurio)y  **  Eosdem  etiam  quidam  vocabant 
ferentarios  qui  depugnabant  pugnis  et  lapidibus, 
his  armis  quae  /errentur,  non  quae  tenerentnr  ; '* 
and,  again  (L.  L.  vii  §  57),  "  FemUarimm  a 
ferendo  ....  aut  quod  ferentarii  equites  hi  dicti 
qui  ea  modo  habebant  arma  quae  ferrentur,  ut 
jaculum,**  whence  it  appean  that  honemen  aa 
well  as  foot-soldiers  were  sometimes  known  by 
this  appellation.  Rorarii  and  aooeim  stand  to- 
gether in  a  line  quoted  (Vano,  L  o.)  from  the 
Frivolaria  of  Phiutus. 


Ubi 


rorarii  estis? 
Eccc!  — 


en  sunt     Ubi  sunt  acoensi? 
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Rorarius  velox  **  occurs  twice  in  the  fragments 
of  Lucilius ;  and  even  Symmachus^  in  one  of  hit 
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epiitlei  (yiiL  47%  dimws  an  illascmtion  from  this 
wuree  '^tamqnam  Iatii  aimAtone  milet  RorariM 
aenmlaru.** 

The  V«laiu,  called  also  ProoAUorta^  beeanae 
they  were  employed  on  outpoat  duty  when  the 
Romans  were  encamped  before  an  enemy  (Festoa, 
«.  v.\  were  first  formed  mto  a  corps  at  the  siege  of 
Oapoa,  B.  &  21 1,  as  we  are  informed  by  Livy 
(xxvi  4,  comp.  xxxTiii.  21,  and  VaL  Max.  iL  3 ; 
Frontin.  iv.  7),  who  gives  a  minate  description  of 
the  circnmstances  which  led  to  their  institatioo, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  armed. 
It  is  trae  that  the  historian  uses  the  term  VdiUa 
before  the  epoch  in  question  (e.  g.  Txi.  56,  zxiv. 
34)  ;  and  Polybius,  in  like  manner,  speaks  of 
yptHT^ftdxoi  from  the  time  of  the  first  Punic  war ; 
but  these  expressions  must  be  understood  to  in- 
dicate the  light-armed  troops  as  they  then  existed, 
and  which,  after  the  name  Rorarii  fdl  into  disuse, 
were  styl^l  jaaUaiortt  or  vc(airom<rraI.  We 
must  not  conclude  from  the  narmtiTe  of  Liyy,  that 
it  was  customary  for  the  Velites  to  mount  behind 
the  caTaliy  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  above  passage  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  one  in  which  they  are  represented 
as  employed  in  this  manner,  although,  in  later 
timesi  It  was  by  no  nieans  uncommon  for  light- 
anned  tioops  to  mingle  with  the  horsemen,  to  keep 
pace  with  them,  and  to  support  them  in  their 
openitinns  (Caesar,  B.  O.  i.  48,  riiu  19,  B.C.  iil 
84;  Sail  ^1^.91). 

The  foreign  light-armed  troops  will  be  noticed 
■nder  the  next  epoch. 

The  QffioenqftieLeffioH, 

Tntmrni. —  The  chief  officers  of  the  legion  were 
the  Tribmn  MUUvm^  rendered  by  the  Oreeks 
X<Aiaf>xot*  TrUmttus  is,  unquestionably,  derived 
from  tnbmM;  and,  according  to  Varro  (L.  L,  v, 
§  81),  in  ancient  times  three  were  sent  to  the 
army, — one  from  the  Ramnes ;  one  from  the 
Luceres  ;  one  from  the  Tities,  —  who  would  then 
ba  the  commanders  of  the  original  legion  of  3000. 
In  the  time  of  Polybius,  the  mmiber  in  each  legion 
was  six  ;  but  when  and  under  what  circumstances 
this  increase  took  pkce,  is  unknown.  Two  pas- 
sages from  Livy  (viL  5,  ix.  30),  to  be  more  par- 
tioilarly  adverted  to  hereafter,  by  which  Sigonius 
endeavoured  to  throw  light  upon  the  question, 
admit  of  an  interpretation  totally  different  from 
that  which  he  has  assigned  to  them,  and  they 
leave  the  matter  altogether  in  doubt  After  the 
number  six  was  once  established,  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  varied  for  many  centuries,  nor  do 
we  know  what  changes  were  introduced,  in  this 
respect,  during  the  decline  of  the  empire.  The 
case  in  Livy  (xliL  35),  where  four  military  tri- 
bunes are  rejffesented  to  have  been  chosen  from 
the  senate  to  command  four  legions,  supposing  the 
text  to  be  fiiultless,  is  manifestly  quite  special 

It  must  be  understood  that  the  authority  of 
each  tribune  was  not  confined  to  a  particular  portion 
of  the  legion,  but  extended  equally  over  the  whole. 
In  Older,  however,  to  prevent  confusion  and  colli- 
sion, it  vnu  the  practice  (Polyb.  vi.)  for  the 
tribunes  to  divide  themselves  into  three  sections  of 
two,  and  each  pair  undertook  the  routine  functions 
for  two  months  out  of  the  six,  during  which  active 
upemtions  in  the  field  usually  lasted.  (Comp. 
Liv.xl.  41,  **Secnridae  legionis  Fulvius  tribunus 
militom  erat,  is  mensilmt  mis  dimisit  legionem.**) 
In  addition  to  the  duties  specified  by  Polybius, 
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and  already  detailed  under  Castha,  and  to  the 
general  superintendence  which  they  must  have 
exercised,  we  perceive  that  they  nominated  the 
centurions,  and  ass%ned  to  each  the  company 
which  he  was  to  command.  They  presided  also  at 
courts-martial,  and  had  the  power  of  awarding  the 
highest  punishments. 

Up  to  the  year  b.  c.  361,  the  tribunes  were 
chosen  by  the  commanders-in-chief,  that  is,  by  the 
kings  in  the  first  instance,  and  afterwards  by  thd 
consuls,  or  a  dictator,  as  the  case  might  ba.  In 
the  year  above  named  the  people  assumed  to  them- 
selves  the  right  of  electing  either  the  whole  or  a 
certain  number,  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  (Liv. 
viL  5\  but  they  seem  to  have  allowed  matters  !• 
return  to  a  great  extent  to  their  fonner  state  until 
B.  c.  31 1,  when  it  was  ordained  that  they  should 
choose  sixteen  for  the  four  legions  (Liv.  ix.  30)  ; 
but  whether  this  embraced  a  whole  or  a  part  only, 
is  a  point  upon  which  we  are  again  left  in  doubt 
Fran  this  time  forward,  in  virtue  of  the  rogatioa 
then  passed,  the  people  continued  to  elect  the 
whole,  or,  at  all  evente,  the  greater  number  until 
B.  a  207«  when  the  consuls,  Claudius  Nero  and 
Livius  Salinator,  appointed  the  tribunes  to  nineteen 
out  of  the  twenty-three  legions  of  that  year,  the 
people  takinff  to  themselves'  the  nomination  to  the 
first  four  only  (Liv.  xxvii  36).  When  war  was 
declared  against  Peneus  B.C.  171,  a  spedal  act 
was  passed  that  the  military  tribunes  for  that  year 
should  not  be  elected  by  the  votes  of  the  people, 
but  should  be  nominated  by  the  consuls  and 
praetors  (Liv.  xlii.  31.) ;  the  same  arramrament 
probably  was  adopted  the  following  year,  for  it  is 
particularly  mentioned  that  in  the  third  year  of 
the  war  (b.  c.  1 69),  the  people  named  the  tribunes 
of  four  legions,  which  were  kept  in  reserve  (Liv. 
xliii.  12)  ;  and,  finally,  in  the  fourth  and  last  year 
of  the  war  (b.  a  1 68),  the  senate  resolved  that 
the  tribunes  for  the  eight  legions  should  be  named 
one  half  by  the  people  and  one  half  by  the  oonsnls, 
Aemiliua  Paulus  being  allowed  to  select  out  of  the 
whole  body  those  whom  he  considered  best  fitted 
fx  serving  in  the  two  legions  which  he  vras  about 
to  transport  into  Macedonia.  Polybius  (vi  19) 
refen  incidentally  to  the  foct  that  some  of  the 
tribunes  were  chosen  by  the  people,  and  some  by 
the  consuls,  but  without  specifying  the  proportions, 
and  this  division  of  patronage  probably  subsisted 
so  long  as  the  forms  of  the  constitution  were  main- 
tained, for  even  undtf  Augustus  the  people  re- 
tained some  power,  nominally  at  least,  in  the 
military  elections  ;  but  from  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
these  offices  were  held  to  be  in  the  gift  of  the 
prince .  exclusively.  It  is  clear  that  in  the  later 
ages  of  the  republic  the  nomination  of  tribuiM^e, 
not  dected  by  the  people,  was  vested  not  in  th? 
consuls  alone  but  in  proconsuls  also,  and  generally 
in  those  who  held  the  chief  command  in  an  army. 
Thus  Cicero,  when  in  Cilicia,  offered,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Brutus,  a  tribuneship  to  Scaptius  (Cic  ad 
AtL  vi  3)  ;  and  the  <«ator,  at  another  time,  gives 
a  hint  to  Caesar,  when  in  Oaul,  that  he  might 
bestow  a  tribuneship,  or  some  such  office,  on  Tre- 
batius  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  vii  5)  ;  while  Caesar  himself 
found,  to  his  cost,  that  he  had  attended  too  much 
to  the  claims  of  friendship  in  granting  these  ap- 
pointments. (Caes.  B.  G.  i  39.)  Those  tribunes 
elected  by  the  votes  of  the  people  were  tcnned 
ComUiati^  those  chosen  by  the  general  BufuU  ;  be- 
cause, says  Festus,  their  privileges  were  fixed  by 
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a  law  of  Rntiliiu  Rufbt.  (Lit.  til  5 ;  Pseud. 
Aacon.  m  Verr,  Act  i.  30  ;  Festut,  «.  v.  BufiUi.) 
That  all  tribunes  were  not  upon  an  equality  is 
llear  from  the  expression  of  Livy  (xli.  3.),  ^  L. 
(Ltius,  iribuMUs  prinuu  secundae  legionis;**  and, 
h)m  the  Cornelian  law  quoted  by  Cicero  (Pro 
fluent  54),  where  the  tribunes  of  the  first  four 
legions  are  eWdently  regarded  as  superior  to  others. 
How  this  precedence  was  regulated,  whether  by 
leniority,  by  the  mode  of  election,  or  by  some 
sther  principle  we  cannot  determine. 

We  haTe  seen  from  Polybius  that  no  one  was 
eligible  to  the  office  of  tribune  who  had  not  serred 
for  ten  years  in  the  infantry  or  fire  in  the  caTalry. 
This  rule  admitted  of  exceptions,  for  we  find  that 
tie  elder  Scipio  Africanus  was  tribune  of  the 
soldiers  at  the  battle  of  Cannae  (LiT.  xxiL  53),  al- 
though certainly  not  twenty  years  old  ;  and  Hor- 
teniius  rose  to  the  same  rank  in  his  second  cam- 
paign.    Augustus  introduced  certain  regulations 
altogether  new.    He  permitted  the  sons  of  senators 
to  wear  the  tunioa  Uxtieiama  as  soon  as  they  as- 
sumed the  manly  gown,  and  to  commence  their 
militaiy  career  as  tribunes,  or   as  commanders 
(praefecti)  of  caTalry  (Suet  Ockw.  38).     Such 
persons  were  the  Tribmu  Latidami  (Sueton.  Dom, 
10),  whom  wo  find  frequently  commemorated  in 
the  inscriptions  of  the  empire  (Orelli,  n.  133, 1665, 
2379,  3113, 3143,  3441),  and  to  these  we  obsenre 
allusions  in  Horace  {SaL  i.  6.  25),  and  in  Statins 
{Syh,  T.  1.  97).     We  find  also,  in  one  passage  at 
least,  the  phrase  Tribimtu  Augu^idamua  (SuetOi^. 
10).     We  can  scarcely  suppose  that  raw  youths 
entering  the  army  for  the  first  time  were  actually 
allowed  to  exercise  the  authority  which  the  name 
implies  ;  and  hence  we  may  conclude  that  in  their 
case  it  was  a  mere  honorary  title.     By  the  later 
emperors,  tribuneshiiw  were  bestowed  without  re- 
gani  to  the  birth  of  the  indiridual ;  and,  in  order 
that  they  might  hare  an  opportunity  of  obliging  a 
greater  number  of  applicants,  the  post  was  fre- 
quently conferred  for  six  months  only.     Hence,  we 
read  in  Pliny  {Ep.  It.  4.  1),  **  Hunc  rogo  temestri 
trilmnaiu  splendidiorem  facias,**  and  in  JuTenal, 
**  Semestri  Tatum  digitos  circumligat  €wto^*^  where 
there  is  an  allusion  to  the  gold  ring  which  formed 
one  of  their  insignia. 

Tribunes  were,  from  a  Tery  early  period,  distin- 
guished by  their  dress  from  the  common  soldiers 
(LiT.  Tii.  34),  and  their  ecuipments  and  rations 
in  the  middle  of  the  thira  century  may  be  seen 
from  a  curious  letter  written  by  Valerian,  when  he 
bestowed  the  command  of  certain  battalions  of 
Saracens  on  Probus.  (Yopisc.  Prob.  4.)  Under 
the  empire  they  were  attended  by  a  certain  num- 
ber of  apparitora^  or  of  soldiers  who  walked  be- 
fore them  (Lamprid.  J/lor.  Sev.  52),  by  a  Vieariu^ 
wt  aide-de-camp  (Vopisc.  AureUcm.  7.  10),  and  by 
a  person  termed  CormaUarua  JVilHun  (Val  Max. 
Ti.  1  ;  Frontin.  iiL  14  ;  Orelli,  Inscripp,  Lot.  3465), 
who  was  probably  a  sort  of  fugle-man  who  gaTe 
certain  signals  according  to  the  orders  which  the 
officers  wished  to  communicate  —  thus  we  meet 
with  the  Comicularius  of  a  centurion  (VaL  Max. 
TL  1.  §  11),  of  a  propraetor  (Orell.  3486),  and 
others.  (Orell.  3487,  3522,  comp.  1251,  comp. 
Suet  Dom.  17.) 

Tribuni  Ck^ortimn. — It  has  been  maintained  by 
some  critics,  that  in  addition  to  the  six  tribunes  of 
the  l^ons  there  were  ten  inferior  tribunes,  each 
of  whom  commanded  a  cohort    We  have  no  rca- 
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son  to  belicTe  that  any  such  tribm^s  existed  eTeo 
so  late  as  Hadrian ;  for  Hyginus,  in  his  minute 
description  of  a  camp,  and  of  the  acoommodatioo 
required  for  the  oflicers,  makes  no  mention  of  thenu 
It  is  true  that  we  read  in  Caesar  {B,  C.  u.  20), 
and  in  Pliny  (Ep.  iiL  9  ;  comp.  Jut.  L  58  ;  Stat 
Sylv.  T.  96)  of  tribunes  who  commanded  cohorts ; 
but  those  in  Caesar  were  not  l^onary  but  aaxi> 
liary  cohorts,  and  such,  in  all  probability,  was  the 
cohort  alluded  to  by  Pliny. 

Under  Augustus  and  hu  snooesson  DiUmtu  waa 
employed  with  reference  to  many  military  ofBcei. 
Thus  Velleius  Paterculus  tells  us  (iL  104),  that  he 
dischaiged  the  duties  of  TVihmut  CoutronuHj  and 
in  inscriptions  we  meet  with  7\rilmmu  Prodoriamna 
(OrelL  1133),  Tr^bmus  Fabrmn  Navalum  (OrelL 
3140),  and  many  others. 

CaUuriones, —  Next  in  rank  to  the  Tribunus 
was  the  CaUmrio^  who,  as  the  name  implies,  com- 
manded a  century;  and  the  century,  being  termed 
also  ordo^  the  centurions  were  frequently  dengnated 
onUnurn  duatoret  (hence,  adimen  crdimw^  t^^rre 
ordinetf  ordmet  impdrare^  ^^)9  words  represented 
in  the  Greek  historians  by  kitvrovripxyi^  ^  "^^ 
^lapxotf  and  more .  rarely  by  Xoxayifr.  The 
number  of  centurions  in  a  legion  was  sixty,  that 
being  at  all  epochs  the  number  of  centuries. 
(Dionys.  ix.  107  ;  Tac  Ann,  I  32.) 

The  moral  qualities  desired  in  a  centurion  are 
described  by  Polybius  (tL  24),  who  teUs  us  that 
those  regarded  as  best  adapted  fw  the  fAhce  were 
persons  not  so  much  remarkable  for  daruqg  Talour 
as  for  calmness  and  sagacity ;  men  not  eager  to 
begin  a  battle  at  all  haxards,  but  who  would  keep 
their  ground  although  oTerwhelmed  by  a  superior 
force,  and  die  rather  than  quit  their  post  Their 
chief  ordinary  duties  were  to  drill  the  soldiers,  to 
inspect  their  arms,  clothing,  and  food,  to  watch  the 
execution  of  the  toils  imposed,  to  Tisit  the  centinels, 
and  to  regulate  the  conduct  of  their  men,  both  in 
the  camp  and  in  the  field.  They  sat  as  judges 
also  in  minor  offences,  and  had  the  power  of  in- 
flicting corporal  punishment,  whence  their  badge 
of  office  was  a  Tine  sapling,  and  thus  viHa  is  fre- 
quently used  to  denote  the  office  itself.  (Tac  Ann, 
i.  23 ;  Plin.  If,  M  xIt.  1  ;  Martial,  x.  26  ;  comp. 
Jut.  Tiii.  247,  xiT.  193,  vilem  potoe  libeUo  ;  Spar- 
tian.  Hadrian,  10.) 

According  to  the  system  described  by  Polybius, 
the  centurions  were  chosen  according  to  merit  by  the 
tribunes  (^|^A.c(ay  ra^idpx^f  if)i0T(y9i|r),  subject, 
howoTer,  it  is  erident,  to  the  control  of  the  crawuls 
(see  Liv.  xlii.  33,  34)  ;  duringthe  decline  of  the  re- 
public, it  was  notorious  that  uese  posts  were  made 
an  object  of  mercenaiy  traffic  (Qaem  enim  pottumui 
imperalorem  aliquo  m  numeroputare,  atnu  m  exer- 
cUu  veneamt  eeniuriattu  et  venieruU  t  Cic.  pro  Lug, 
Manil.  13.  Quid  f  oerUuriahu  palam  wmditoi  t  Cic 
in  Piaon,  36) ;  and  under  the  empire,  the  areatest 
corruption  preTailed  (Tac  HitL  i.  52,  liL  49; 
Plin.  Ep,  tL  25),  although  many  laws,  as  may  be 
seen  upon  reference  to  the  codes,  were  promul- 
gated from  time  to  time  to  remedy  such  disorders, 
The  regular  pay  of  the  centurions  is  considered 
nnder another  head  [Stipxnoium]  ;  but,  m  addition 
to  this,  their  income  was  increased  by  the  money 
which  they  receiTed  from  the  soldiers  for  leaTe 
of  absence,  exemption  from  fatiguing  or  disagree- 
able duties,  and  other  indulgences.  This  abuse,  so 
subversiTe  of  all  discipline,  probably  arose  during 
the  confusion  of  the  ciTil  wars,  and  gndwdly  bt- 
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eaaw  so  intolenble  that  Otho,  to  aatisfy  all  par- 
ties,  gnnted  to  the  oentorioni  a  fixed  ram  out  of 
the  imperial  exchequer  as  a  compenaatioii  £ot  thete 
emolumeiits ;  and  his  example,  in  this  respect,  was 
followed  by  the  most  worthy  of  his  suecessorB. 
(Tac.  HiaL  i.  46 ;  oomp.  i.  17.)  Even  the  tribunes 
appear  to  have  derived  perquisites,  called  tteUo' 
terae,  from  the  rations  <^  the  soldiers,  and  these, 
although  for  a  time  strictly  prohibited,  were 
eventiully  recognised  as  lawful.  (Spartian.  Hadr, 
10  ;  Spartian.  Fetoeim,  Niff.  3 ;  Lamprid.  Alex, 
Sev,  15  ;  Cod.  12.  tit  38.  s.  12 ;  Cod.  Theod.  7. 
tit.  4.  s.  28.) 

It  will  be  seen  from  Polybius  that  of  the  two 
centurions  in  each  manii^e  the  one  fint  chosen 
took  the  command  of  the  right  division  {6  fthf 
vptiros  eip€$^U  ifyurai  rod  oc(<ov  fUpovs  ri^s 
<nrc(fws),  the  other  of  the  left.  The  century  to 
the  right  was  considered  as  the  first  century  of  the 
maniple,  and  its  commander  took  precedence  pro- 
bably with  the  title  Prior,  his  companion  to  the  left 
being  eaUed  Posterior,  the  prioru  in  each  of  the 
three  divisions  of  Triarii,  Principee,  and  Hastati 
being  the  ten  centurions  first  chosen.  (Polyb.  vL 
24.)  So  long  as  these  divisions  were  reoqpiised, 
all  the  centurions  of  the  Triarii  appear  to  have 
ranked  before  those  of  the  Prindpes,  and  all  the 
centurions  of  the  Prindpes  before  those  of  the 
Hastad.  Moreover,  since  the  maniples  were 
numbered  in  each  division  from  1  to  10,  there  was 
probably  a  regular  progression  from  the  fint  cen- 
torion  of  the  first  maniple  down  to  the  second 
centurion  of  the  tenth  maniple. 

The  first  centurion  of  the  first  maniple  of  the 
Triarii,  originallv  named  (Liv.  vii  41)  Cemiurio 
Prinuu,  and  anerwards  Centurio  PrimipUiy  or 
simply  Prminnima,  occupied  a  veiy  conspicuous 
poution.  He  stood  next  in  rank  to  the  Tribuni 
miiitum;  he  had  a  seat  in  the  military  council 
(Polyb.  vi.  24)  ;  to  his  chaige  was  committed  the 
eagle  of  the  legion,  whence  he  is  sometimes  styled 
AfUUfir  (Val.  Max.  i.  6.  §  11 ;  Tac.  HUL  iii  22; 
Dumys.  x.  36X  and,  under  the  empire  at  least,  his 
office  was  very  lucrative  {locapUtem  aquilam,  Juv. 
xiv.  197  ;  Mart  I  32,  vL  68). 

A  series  of  terms  connected  with  these  arrange- 
ments are  ftunished  by  the  narrative  which  Sp. 
Ligustinns  gives  of  his  own  career  in  the  34th 
chfl^ter  of  the  42d  Book  of  Livy.  He  thus 
enumerates  the  various  steps  of  his  promotion: 
**  Biihi  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus  decammm  ordinem 
hadaiuM  adsignavit ...  me  imperator  dignum  ju- 
dicavit  cui  primum  kattaiwn  prioria  eeniuriae  ad- 
dgnaret  ...  a  M\  Acilio  mihi  primus  primoeps 
prions  oaUiirias  est  adsignatus . .  .  qnater  intra 
paucos  annos  primum  pilum  duaci,^  The  gradoal 
ascent  from  the  ranks  being  to  the  post  of  cen- 
turion :  1.  In  the  tenth  maniple  of  the  Hastati  2. 
In  the  first  century  of  the  first  maniple  of  the  Has- 
tati 3.  In  the  first  century  of  the  first  maniple  of 
the  Prindpes.  4.  In  the  first  century  of  the  first 
manijde  of  the  Triarii. 

But  even  after  the  distinction  between  Hastati, 
Prindpes,  and  Triarii  was  altogether  abolished, 
and  tbey  were  all  blended  together  in  the  cohorts, 
the  same  nomenclature  with  regard  to  the  centuries 
and  their  commanders  was  retained,  although  it  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  perceive  how  it  was  applied. 
The  cohorts  being  numbered  from  1  to  10,  and 
the  fiiBt  cohort  having  unquestionably  the  prece- 
dmco  over  the  others,  we  may  suppose  that  the 
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rest  took  rank  in  like  manner  in  regular  eider, 
each  containing  three  maniples.  The  &nt  maniple 
in  each  cohort  may  have  been  considered  as  repre- 
senting Triarii  according  to  the  andent  arrange- 
ment, the  second  maniple  in  each  cohort  as  repre- 
senting Principes,  the  third  as  representing  Hastati 
If  this  hypothesis  be  admitted,  the  PrimqfUus, 
whom  we  find  mentioned  down  to  a  very  late  date, 
was,  under  the  new  system,  the  first  centurion  of 
the  firit  maniple  of  the  fint  cohort,  and  as  such  had 
as  formerly  the  charge  of  the  eagle ;  thus  also^ 
when  Caesar  says  (A  C,  iii  64),  ^  Hoc  casu 
aquihi  conservatur  omnibus  primae  oohortis  cento- 
rionibus  interfectis  praeter  primaipem  priartm^  he 
must  intend  to  designate  the  first  centurion  of  the 
second  maniple  of  the  fint  cohort,  who  would  at 
full  length  have  been  denominated  primus  priuotp§ 
prior;  in  like  manner,  ^  Creiensi  hello  oetaoum 
priue^)em  duasii  **  {Ep.  ad  BnU,  i  8)  will  denote 
the  second  maniple  of  the  eighth  cohort,  ^  Q, 
Fulginius  ex  primo  hatUUo  kgioms  XIV.  qui 
propter  eximiam  virtutem  ex  inferioribus  ordinilras 
in  eum  locum  pervenerat  **  (Caes.  B,  C,  i  46),  and 
**  Cum  signifer  jmmi  kastaH  dgnum  nan  posset 
movere  loco  **  (Cic.  d«  Din,  i  35),  the  third  maniple 
of  the  first  cohort 

That  great  difierences  of  rank  existed  among  the 
centurions  is  evident  firam  the  phrases  primorss 
eentmrioHum  (Liv.  xxvi  6),  primi  ordimes  (i. «.  chief 
centurions,  Caes.  B.  C.  vi  6),  as  c^»posed  to  iufe- 
riores  ordines  (Caes.  B.  C,  i  46),  and  nt^Ssn  ordimes 
(Ibid,  ii  35)  ;  and  that  promotion  from  a  lower 
to  a  higher  grade  fi«quentiy  took  place,  is  evident 
from  the  career  of  Lignstinus  as  detailed  by  him- 
self (Liv.  xlii  34),  of  Scaeva,  who  was  raised  ^  ab 
octavis  ordinibus  ad  {oimum  pilum  "  ((^aes.  B.  C 
iii  53)  for  his  gallant  conduct  at  Dyrrhachinm, 
and  from  many  other  passages  of  which  it  will  be 
suffident  to  quote  one  firom  CSaesar  {B.  G.  vi  42): 
**  Centuriones  quorum  nonnulli  or  tn/erUtribus  ordi- 
mbus  reliquarum  legionum  virtutis  causa  m  aupe- 
riores  erant  ordmes  huius  legionis  traducti  ;**  but 
we  are  ignorant  whether  in  ordinary  cases  this 
promotion  proceeded  regularly,  or  was  conducted 
according  to  any  fixed  principle.  While  on  the 
one  hand  we  should  be  led  to  infer  that  there  was 
some  r^ular  progression,  firom  rach  observations  as 
''Enmt  in  ea  legione  fortissimi  viri  centuriones 
qm  jam  primis  ordinibus  appropiuqiiareiU  **  ((}aes. 
B,  G.  V.  44),  and  while  it  is  prohable  that  such 
was  actually  the  case  when  the  legion  became  per- 
manent, so  on  the  other  hand  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  promotion  could  have  been  systematic  during 
the  long  period  when  the  legions  were  disbanded 
annually,  since  the  choice  of  the  centurion  depended 
entirely  upon  the  discretion  of  the  tribunes  subject 
to  the  control  of  the  general,  who  was  himself 
changed  from  year  to  year,  so  that  those  who  served 
toge£er  in  one  season  might  be  in  different  legions 
and  different  countries  the  next  Nor  was  it  un- 
constitutional for  a  centurion  who  had  commanded 
one  of  the  higher  companies  to  be  called  upon  rab- 
sequently  to  fill  lower  stations  :  this  was  not 
common,  as  we  perceive  from  a  case  in  which 
strenuous  resistance  was  offered  by  twenty-three 
centurions  *^  qui  primos  pilos  dnxerant  **  to  enrolling 
miless  their  former  rank  was  guaranteed  to  them 
(Liv.  xlii  32, 33),  but  this  resistance  was  overcome, 
and  it  was  held,  that  the  consul  ought  aot  to  be 
prevented  from  assisning  that  post  to  any  individnnl 
in  which  his  services  were  likdy  to  prove  mo»t 
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valuable  to  the  state.  It  was  not  until  the  year 
B.  c.  341,  that  a  law  was  passed  by  which  it  was 
ordained,  that  no  one  who  had  held  the  office  of 
mUitary  tribune  should  be  eligible  as  a  centurion 
{ne  qms,  ubi  irilmmtt  mUUmm/iunetjpodea  ordmum 
ductor  enet,  Liv.  rii.  41),  and  at  that  time  the 
r^fnlation  was  made  in  consequence  of  the  dislike 
entertained  by  the  soldiers  to  a  particular  individual 
who  during  a  suocession  of  yean  had  been  altera 
nately  a  tribune  and  primipilus. 

OpHonea. — In  like  manner  as  the  tribunes  named 
the  centurions,  so  each  centurion  named  his  own 
lieutenant,  who  is  called  by  Polybius  oupay6sy  be- 
cause his  station  was  in  the  rear  of  the  company. 
By  Liyy  (viil  8),  a  subaltern  of  this  kind  is  named 
wftoMtertb,  but  the  individual  there  mentioned  was 
selected  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  it  seems  clear 
from  VaiTo  and  Festus  that  the  regular  term  was 
optio,  which  signifies  in  general  a  person  chosen 
(cptofus),  by  another  as  an  assistant  They  agree 
as  to  the  etymology,  but  the  fonner  (L.  L.r,  91) 
confines  the  term  to  the  lieutenant  chosen  originally 
by  the  decurio  in  a  troop  of  cavalry,  and  adds  that 
the  tribunes  had  assumea  to  themselves  the  patron- 
age, **  Quos  hi  (sc  tUcurionet)  prime  administros 
ipsi  sibi  adoptabant,  optiones  vocari  coepti,  quos 
nunc  propter  ambitiones  tribuni  fiiciunt,"  while  the 
words  of  the  latter  (p.  198,  ed.  Miiller),  although 
▼eiy  cMTupt,  seem  to  imply  that  they  had  been 
oriffinaUy  appointed  by  the  tribunes,  and  the  nomi- 
nation afterwards  transfeiTed  to  the  centurions: 
**Optio  qui  nunc  dicitur,  antea  appellabatur  Ae- 
flmms,  his  adjutor  dabator  a  Trib.  Militnm,  qui 
ex  eo  tempore,  quem  velint,  centurionibus  per- 
missum  est  optare,  etiam  nomen  ex  iacto  sortitus 
est."  The  explanation  in  the  Excerpta  of  Panlus 
DiaoonuB,  is  somewhat  different  from  either :  *^  Op- 
Uo  est  optatio,  sed  in  re  militari  opHo  appellatur 
is,  quem  decurio  ant  centurio  optat  sibi  rerum 
privatarum  ministrum,  quo  fiicilius  obeat  pubb'ca 
officia**  (pi  184,  ed.  Mailer). 

FomrA  Period,  From  ike  times  of  the  GraeiM 
mtdU  ike  doumfaU  of  the  Republic.  —  The  oentiuy 
which  immediately  preceded  the  destruction  of  the 
Roman  constitution,  was  above  all  others  a  season 
of  restless  excitement  and  revolution.  A  vast  num- 
ber of  organic  changes  was  introduced  into  the 
army,  the  greater  number  of  which  are  commonly 
ascribed  to  Marius,  but,  altiiough  he  was  un- 
doubtedly the  author  of  many  most  important 
modifications,  others  not  less  vital  were  the  result 
of  the  new  position  assumed  by  the  Italian  states  ; 
and  some  must  have  required  so  much  time  for 
their  frtll  development,  that  they  could  scarcely 
have  been  the  work  of  a  single  individual.  We 
shall  call  attrition  very  briefly  to  the  leading 
features  of  the  new  system,  in  so  far  as  they  can 
be  gleaned  from  the  pages  of  Sallnst,  Caesar,  and 
Plutarch,  who  must  be  here  regarded  as  our  chief 
guides. 

1.  In  the  first  consulship  of  Marius,  the  legions 
were  tiirown  open  to  citizens  of  all  grades,  without 
distinction  of  fortune.     (See  above.) 

2.  The  whole  of  the  legionaries  were  anned  and 
equipped  in  the  same  manner,  all  being  now  fur- 
nished with  the  pilum  ;  and  hence  we  see  in  Taci- 
tus {Ann.  xii.  35)  the  pUa  and  gladii  of  the  legion- 
aries, opposed  to  the  hasfyie  and  spaihae  of  the 
auxiliaries. 

3.  The  legionaries  when  in  battle  order  were  no 
longer  amnged  in  three  lines,  each  consisting  of 
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ten  maniples  with  an  open  space  between  each  ma- 
niple, but  in  two  lines,  each  consisting  of  five  co- 
horts with  a  space  between  each  cohort 

4.  The  younger  soldiers  wen  no  longer  placed  in 
the  front,  but  in  reserve,  the  van  being  composed 
of  veterans  as  may  be  seen  frtmi  various  passages 
in  Caesar. 

5.  As  a  necessary  result  of  the  above  arrange- 
ments,  the  distinction  between  Hastati,  Prindpes, 
and  Triarii  ceased  to  exist  These  names,  as  ap|jied 
to  particular  classes  of  soldiers,  are  not  found  in 
Caesar,  in  Tacitus,  in  the  treatise  of  Hyginus  on 
castrametation,  nor  in  any  writer  upon  military  af- 
fairs afier  the  time  of  Marius,  while  Varro  exphuna 
them  as  terms  no  longer  in  use.  The  words  Haa- 
tatus  and  Princeps  occur  at  a  later  period,  in  oon> 
nection  with  the  l^on,  but  are  used  only  with 
reference  to  the  precedence  of  the  centuries  and  ol 
the  ofiicen  by  whom  they  were  commanded,  as  we 
have  pointed  out  when  treating  of  the  ceniurionee, 

6.  The  Velites  disappeared.  The  skirmishers, 
included  undor  the  goieral  term  leoit  armatmra^ 
consisted  for  the  most  port  of  foreign  mercenaries 
possessing  peculiar  skill  in  the  use  of  some  national 
weapon,  such  as  the  Balearic  slingors  (/kmditore$)^ 
the  Cretan  archers  (so^ittomX  and  the  Moorish 
dartmen  {jactdatorei).  Troops  of  this  description 
had,  it  is  true,  been  employed  by  the  Romans  ev^i 
before  the  second  Punic  war  (Liv.  xxii.  37),  and 
were  denominated  leotum  curmcdorum  (s.  armorum) 
€ttunlia  (Liv.  L  &  and  xliL  65,  where  they  are  dis- 
tingnished  firom  the  Veliie$\  but  now  the  levis 
armeUura  consisted  exclusively  of  foreigners,  were 
formed  into  a  regular  corps  under  their  own  officers, 
and  no  longer  entered  into  the  constitution  of  the 
l^on ;  indeed,  the  terms  le^ionariue  and  ierie 
airmatera  became  opposed  to  each  other  in  the 
LAtin  writers,  just  as  SrA-trcu  and  ^^>Ji\  among 
the  Greeks  («.y.  **oeciderunt  ex  lovi  armatura 
cccxxiv.  ex  legionariis  cxzxviii,**  Auctdtf  £./lu- 
pan.  24,  comp.  Tacit  Jan.  ii.  16).  The  word 
fw^ttef  is  not  found  in  (^sar,  and  that  they  had 
ceased  to  exist  when  Livy  wrote  is  dear  fitmi  the 
expression  in  his  description  of  the  battle  of  Zama, 
where  after  having  used  the  word  **  velitibus,^  he 
adds  the  explanation  **  ea  tunc  levis  armatura  erat  ^* 
(xxx.  33).  When  operations  requiring  great  ac> 
tivity  were  undertaken,  such  as  could  not  be  per- 
formed by  mere  skirmishers,  detachments  of  le- 
gionaries were  lightly  equipped,  and  marched 
without  baggage,  for  these  special  services  ;  and 
hence,  the  frequent  occurrence  of  such  phrases  as 
eapediH,  eapediH  nutiiee^  etpedOw  cakorits^  and  even 
eapedikie  lepiones, 

7.  The  cavalry  of  the  l^on  underwent  a  change 
in  every  respect  analogous  to  that  which  took  place 
in  regard  of  the  light  «nued  troops.  Whoever 
reads  with  attention  the  history  of  CaesaTVi  cam- 
paigns in  Gaul,  will  perceive  that  the  number  of 
Roman  equites  attached  to  his  army  was  very  small, 
and  that  they  were  chiefly  employed  as  aide-de- 
camps, and  on  confidential  missions.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  evident  that  the  bulk  of  his  cavalry  con- 
sisted of  foreigners,  a  foct  which  becomes  strikingly 
apparent  when  we  read  that  Ariovistus  having 
stipulated  that  the  Roman  general  should  come  to 
their  conference  attended  by  cavalry  alone,  Caesar 
feeling  no  confidence  in  his  (Gaulish  horse,  dis- 
moimted  them  and  supplied  their  place  by  soldiers 
of  the  tenth  legion.  {B.  G.  i.  42.)  In  like  maimer 
they  oeased  to  fonn  part  of  tha  legioOy  and  frvoi 
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lliu  time  ferwud  we  find  the  legioDS  and  the 
CftTaliy  spoken  of  as  completely  distinct  from  each 
other  («.^.  Caesar,  B,  O.  v.  11,18;  Appian,  B,  C, 
T.  5).  Whether  there  was  not  to  a  certain  extent 
a  retnm  to  the  ancient  system  under  the  empire,  is 
a  question  which  will  fidl  to  he  considered  in  the 
next  section. 

8.  When,  after  the  termination  of  the  Social  War, 
a  laige  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  were 
admitted  to  the  priTilege  of  Roman  citizens,  the 
indent  distinction  so  long  maintained  between  the 
Legiomn  and  the  Sodi  at  once  disappeared,  all  who 
had  formerly  served  as  SocU  beaune  as  a  matter 
of  light  incorporated  with  the  legiones,  and  an 
anny  during  the  last  years  of  the  republic  and 
under  the  earlier  emperors  consisted  of  Rofoumaa 
LegkmBi  ei  Autrilia  «.  Jiui/tam,  the  latter  term 
comprehending  troops  of  all  kinds,  except  the 
l^ons  and  the  imperial  guards,  whether  in&ntry 
or  cavalry,  light  armed  or  heavy  armed,  merce- 
nariea  in  the  pay  of  the  state  or  contingents  fur* 
nisbed  at  the  cost  of  kings  and  cities  in  alliance 
with  Rome.  The  infimtiy,  not  legionary,  was  for 
the  most  part  oiganised  in  battslions  called  co- 
hortes,  the  cavalry  in  squadrons  called  o/oe,  the 
numbers  in  each  eohors  and  ala  varying  according 
to  circumstances,  and  hence  such  phrases  as  aloe 
munliaque  eokortimn  (Tacit  Aim.  iv.  5) ;  agmm 
legioHum  aku  eohortetqim  praeoeiManL  {Taai.  H, 
iL  11.)  Whenever  the  word  jooti  is  applied  to 
troops  after  the  date  of  the  Marsic  war,  it  is  gene- 
rally  to  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  onci^irvt, 
although  a  distinction  is  occasionally  drawn  be- 
tween mmi  in  the  sense  of  the  civilised  allies  or 
vttbjects  of  Rome,  and  the  barbarian  Germans, 
Namidians,  Spaniards  and  others  who  are  more 
specially  termed  otunZiam  (Avxiliarbs  dicmdur 
M  bdio  toeU  Romanomm  eaierantm  natumum^  Paul. 
DiacX  In  the  description  of  the  army  of  Oerma> 
nicus,  as  marshalled  to  encounttf  Amunius,  toeiae 
ciAorte»  is  used  in  the  most  extended  signification, 
for  we  are  told  that  the  anny  was  composed  of 
auxHiang  CfaUi  Cfermaiuquey  pediies  tagiUarii^ 
qnainor  legioneBj  duM  pradoriae  oohortes  ae  ddeeU 
eqmiesj  guabtor  legioneSy  lema  armatwra^  eqmUu 
aagiUarii^  cktbrax  todormn  cohories, 

9.  The  manner  of  levying  troops  in  Italy  must 
necessarily  have  changed  with  this  change  of  cir- 
cumstances. We  are  destitute  of  any  definite  in- 
formation, but,  in  all  probability,  a  system  of  con- 
scription was  established  and  earned  out  by  means 
a(  Oonqumiores,  such  as  were  occasionally  appointed 
in  andent  times  when  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  finding  men  (see  Liv.  xxiL  1 1  ;  comp.  Cic.  ad 
AU.  viL  10  ;  Hirt,  B.  Ahx,  2)  ;  and  we  find  that 
the  Emperor  Tiberius  was  not  satisfied  with  ob- 
taining volunteers,  whom  he  regarded  as,  for  the 
most  part,  an  indiiFerent  class  m  soldiers,  and  in- 
sisted upon  the  necessity  of  recruiting  the  l^ons 
*  delectibus.**    (Amu  iv.  4.) 

10.  The  most  important  change  of  all,  in  so  &r 
as  sodety  at  hirge  was  concerned,  was  that  to 
which  we  have  already  adverted,  the  establishment 
namely  of  the  military  profeman^  and  the  distinc- 
tion now  first  introduced  between  the  civilian  and 
the  soldier.  This  naturally  led  to  the  abrogation 
of  the  rule,  still  in  force  when  Polybius  wrute,  by 
which  no  one  could  hold  any  magistracy  (iroAt- 
TiidyK  ^x4*')  ^^i^^  he  had  completed  ten  years  of 
military  service,  a  rule  which  had  fallen  so  com*^ 
pletely  into  desuetude  in  the  course  of  sixty  or 
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seventy  yean  afterwards,  that  we  see  Cicero  pass- 
ing through  aU  the  highest  dignities  and  attamiqg 
to  the  consulship,  alUiough  his  experience  of  a 
military  life  was  limited  to  a  single  campaign  under 
Pompeius  Straba 

Fifih  Period,  From  the  estalliahmeni  o/tke  Im- 
perial gooemmmt  until  the  age  of  the  AmUmmee^ 
a  c.  31--A.  D.  150. — We  shall  be  enabled  to  form 
a  coirect  idea  of  the  materials  which  constituted  an 
imperial  anny  during  the  first  two  centuries  of  our 
era  by  passing  undtf  review  the  various  kinds  of 
troops  for  which  Hyginus  proposes  to  provide  ac- 
commodation in  the  camp,  whose  construction  he 
describes  [Castka].  We  shall  not  take  these 
precisely  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named  by 
him,  but  shall  endeavour  to  arrange  them  sys- 
tematically. 

A  regular  army  during  this  period  consisted  of 
a  certain  number  of  Le^omn  and  of  Smppismmla^ 
the  Supplementa  being  again  divided  into  the  inn 
perial  guards,  which  appear  under  several  different 
Ibrms,  distinguished  by  different  names  ;  and  the 
AuaeiiM^  which  were  subdivided  into  Sodae  Co* 
hortes  and  NaHonee^  the  latter  being  for  the  moat 
part  barbarians. 

^  1.  The  Legponetj  as  we  have  already  had  occ^ 
sion  to  point  out,  although  still  composed  of  per- 
sons who  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  Roman  dtiaens, 
wera  now  raised  almost  exdusively  in  the  pro- 
vinces ;  and  hence  Tiberius,  when  siiont  to  under- 
take his  long  projected  pro^iress  through  the  pro- 
vinces, alleged  as  one  of  his  excuses  for  quitting 
Italy,  the  necessity  of  recruiting  the  legions  by 
a  regular  levy  or  conscription.  (Tac  Amu  iv. 
4.)  The  legion  vras  divided  into  ten  cohorts,  and 
each  cohort  into  six  centuries ;  the  first  cohort, 
which  had  the  custody  of  the  eagle,  was  double 
the  siie  of  the  others,  and  contained  960  men,  the 
remaining  cohorts  contained  each  480  men ;  and 
consequently  each  ordinary  century  80  men,  the 
total  strength  of  the  legion  being  thus  5280  men. 

2.  Leffiotmm  VemUarii,  The  term  VexiUarii  or 
VexiUay  which  is  found  repeatedly  in  Tadtus,  has 
proved  a  source  of  the  greatest  embairassment  to 
commentators,  and  a  vast  number  of  hypotheses, 
all  of  them  highly  unsatis&ctoiy,  have  been  pro- 
pounded in  order  to  reconcile  the  statements  of  the 
historian,  which  at  first  sight  appear  replete  with 
contradictions.  But  the  £fficulty  has  arisen  en- 
tirely from  almost  all  critics  having  entered  upoc 
a  wrong  path  from  the  veiy  first,  starting  upon  the 
supposition  that  Vexillarii,  in  every  case,  denoted 
troops  of  the  same  kind,  whereas,  in  reality,  the 
word  is  a  general  term  ;  and  we  must  ascertain  its 
signification  in  each  particular  case  from  the  words 
with  which  it  is  immediately  joined  or  the  general 
context  of  the  passage.  VexHUim  is  used  in  the 
earliest  account  of  the  manipular  legion  (Liv.  viiL 
8)  to  denote  the  standard  of  the  c^rdo  or  maniple, 
vexillarius  being  the  standard  bearer  ;  and  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  vexillum  was  employed  to  denote  any 
military  standard  whatsoever,  except  the  sacred 
eagle  of  the  legion.  By  a  careful  examination  of 
the  various  passages  in  Tacitus  where  Vexillarii 
are  mentioned,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  designatea 
by  this  appellation  any  body  of  soldiers  serving 
apart  from  the  legion  under  a  separate  ensign,  or 
even  an  army  collectively.  In  this  sense  we  must 
undentand  such  expressions  as  VexiUum  Unmum 
(Ann.  ii.  78)  ;  Germanioa  varilla  {Iligt,  i.  31)  ; 
Germama  vemllit  (Hist.  I  70) ;  vemiUs  m/eriorU 
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Cfermaniae  praevetUua  est  (Hial.  i.  53)  ;  Bquvtam 
vectiOa  {Hist,  ii.  11).  Compare,  Mamjndi  ante 
eoeptam  aedUionem  Navporium  mim  .  .  .  vemlla 
ooKvelluHt  (Ann.  I  20).  But  when  VeanUarU  or 
Venlla  are  accompanied  by  any  word  which  de- 
notes an  immediate  connection  with  a  legion,  as 
vanllarii  ditcordium  hgionum  (Ann.i.  38)  /  quarta 
dedma  legio  cum  vesUlariis  tnctsimams  (Ann.  xir. 
34) ;  atm  wanllis  noitae  aecundaequB  et  vieesimae 
Britcmmearwn  legionum  (Hist,  iiL  22),  then  they 
bear  a  specific  meaning  connected  with  certain 
changes  introduced  by  Augustus.  We  have  seen 
that  under  the  republic  a  citizen  miffht  be  called 
upon  to  serre  for  twenty  years  in  the  in&ntry  ; 
when  the  legions  became  permanent  the  full  pe- 
riod was  generally  exacted,  and  those  who  chose 
to  remain  after  their  time  was  completed,  were 
termed  veferani.  Augustus,  in  the  year  b.c.  13, 
limited  the  period  of  service  to  twelve  yeaiH  for  the 
praetorians,  and  sixteen  for  the  legionaries,  after 
which  they  were  to  be  entitled  to  an  honourable 
discharge  {fni$»o  Aonesto),  and  to  receive  a  bounty 
{praemntm^  eonunoda  musummm)  ;  but  not  long 
afterwards,  a.  d.  5,  it  was  found  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  period  to  sixteen  years  for  the  prae> 
torians,  and  twenty  for  the  legionaries.  At  this 
time  it  appears  probable  that  the  practice  was  first 
introduced  of  dischaiging  the  soldiers  from  the 
legion  at  the  end  of  sixteen  years,  and  keeping 
them  together  under  a  vexillum  with  peculiar 
privileges  during  the  remaining  four  years  of  their 
service.  Abuses,  however,  crept  in,  and  many 
soldiers,  instead  of  being  pensioned  off  at  the  end 
of  twenty  years,  were  compelled  to  remain  for  a 
much  longer  period,  and  the  discontent  caused  by 
such  oppression  gave  rise  to  the  formidable  mutinies 
in  Pannonia  and  Germany,  which  burst  forth  im- 
mediately after  the  accession  of  Tiberius.  The 
soldiers  then  demanded  that  the  original  arrange- 
ment by  Augustus  should  be  restored,  and  that 
they  should  receive  a  full  discharge  and  the  bounty 
at  the  end  of  sixteen  years ;  while,  in  order  to 
calm  their  wrath,  Oermanicus  proposed  to  put  an 
end  to  the  disorders  of  which  they  complained, 
and  to  carry  honestly  into  effect  the  second  arrange- 
ment according  to  which  they  were  to  serve  in  the 
l^on  for  sixteen  years,  and  then  being  embodied 
under  a  vexillum  by  themselves  to  be  relieved 
of  all  irksome  labours,  and  to  be  required  only  to 
face  the  enemy  in  the  field.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  25, 
Iv.  23  ;  Suet  Oeltm,  49  ;  Tacit,  ^rni.  i.  17, 36,  the 
proposal  contained  in  Uie  last  passage  being  in 
these  words :  missionem  dart  vioena  stipendia  me- 
ntis :  exauctorari,  gtU  eenadena/eeiseenl^  ac  retineri 
sub  vexiUot  eeterorwn  immunes  nisi  jnropulsandi 
kostis).  The  vexiUarii  or  vemlla  leyionumy  then, 
were  those  soldiers  who,  after  having  served  in 
the  legion  for  sixteen  years,  became  exaudorati^ 
but  continued  to  serve  in  company  with  that  legion, 
under  a  vexillum  of  their  own,  until  they  received 
their  fiiU  discharge.  Hyginus  states  the  number 
attached  to  each  legion  as  usually  about  five  or  six 
hundred. 

3.  EvooaH  (iyeucX^oi).  Dion  Cassius  tells  us 
that  Augustus  began  to  employ  troops  bearing  this 
denomination  when  he  called  out  {i»tKd\tirty)  the 
veterans  of  Julius  Caesar  to  aid  him  against  An- 
tonius.  They  still,  says  Dion,  form  a  peculiar 
corps  (ir6imifJM  {5tor),  and  carry  sticks  in  their 
hands  like  centurions*  (Dion  Cass.  xlv.  12,  Iv.  24). 
Qalbft  gave  the  bum  of  Evooad  to  a  body  of  life- 
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guards  instituted  by  himself,  who  are  described  by 
Suetonius  {Cfaih,  10),  **  Delegit  et  eqnestris  ordinis 
juvenea,  qui,  manente  annulornm  aureorum  usil, 
EvocoH  appellarentur,  excubiasque  drca  cabiculom 
suum  vice  militum  ag^rent** 

4.  Cohortea  Praetoriae,  To  these  a  separate 
article  is  devoted.     [Praktoriani.] 

5.  Eqmtss  PraetorianL     [Prabtorianl] 

6.  Primipilares,  These,  according  to  the  arrange* 
ments  of  the  Hyginian  camp,  were  placed  close  to 
the  pwBon  of  the  emperor,  and  must  have  been  a 
small  corps,  consisting  of  peFsons  who  had  dis- 
charged the  office  of  legionary  Primtpilutj  and 
who  now  acted  as  guards  or  aide-decamps  to  the 
commander-in-chiefl  PrimtpUares  is  met  with  fre- 
quently in  Tacitus  and  in  inscriptions  (e.  ff.  Tacit 
Ann.  il  11,  iv.  72,  Hist.  I  31,  87,  ii.  22,  ill  70, 
iv.  15,  Ann.  xiii.  36  ;  Orelli,  Na  517,  748, 3568). 

7.  Offidales.  These  appear  to  have  been  public 
servants.  Thus  we  read  in  Appuleius  of  the  offi- 
cialis  of  an  aedile,  and  in  Ulpian  of  the  officialis  of 
a  piaefect  (Dig.  36.  tit  4.  s.  5  ;  comp^  Gruter, 
Imer.  p.  ccocxxii. ;  Orelli,  No.  2952,  4013.) 

8.  Eqmies  Singulares  Imperaioris,  These  are 
classed  by  Hyginus  along  with  the  Eqmiet  Prae- 
toriani,  were  like  them  quartered  in  the  Latera 
Praetorii,  and  equalled  or  slightly  exceeded  them 
in  number.  The  only  classical  author  by  whom 
they  are  noticed  is  Tacitus,  who,  in  that  portion 
of  his  Histories  (iv.  70)  where  he  is  describmg  the 
confusion  that  arose  upon  the  death  of  Vitellius, 
mentions  among  the  troops  **  aUt  Sin^ularium  ex- 
cita  olim  a  Vitellio,  deinde  in  partes  Vespasiani 
transgressa,**  but  they  are  very  firequently  com- 
memorated in  inscriptions,  as  Eqidlei  Swgulares  s. 
SingtUarU  Imperatoris — Auffusti—Ocxetaris — Do- 
mini  Nostri,  &c  (Orell.  No.  3525,  &c,  3100, 
3496, 1576),  and  on  one  stone  we  read  T.  Flavius. 
QUINTINU&  Eq.  Sino.  Aug.  Lbctu&  Ex.  Exbr- 
ciTU.  Rabtico.  Ex.  Ala.  Flavia.  Pia.  Fiobli. 
MiLLiARiA.  (Orell.  No.  3409),  which  may  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  they  received  their  appellation 
in  consequence  of  being  selected  individiudly  fix>m 
other  corps,  and  thus  they  may  belong  to  the  same 
class  with  the  EquUes  EieeH  (Orell  3155)  and  the 
Eq.  Cust.  Aug.  (Orell.  4453). 

9.  Statores. — Hyginus  assigns  a  place  for  two 
"  Centuriae  Statorum  "  immediately  in  the  rear  of 
the  Praetorinm  which  they  protected,  and  allots  to 
them,  as  to  the  Praetorians,  twice  as  much  space, 
in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  as  to  the  troops  of 
the  line.  Hence,  it  is  evident  that  they  were 
ranked  among  the  life-guards,  although  members  of 
their  body  may  have  been  employed  m  the  capacity 
of  couriers,  as  persons  bearing  the  same  designation 
certainly  were  employed  boSi  under  the  republic 
and  the  empire  by  those  invested  with  military 
command.  (Cic.  ad  Fam,  ii.  17,  19  ;  **  ut  ad  te 
statores  meoe  et  lictores  cum  Uteris  mitterem  ;  '* 
comp.  X.  21  ;  Vulcat  Gallic.  Avid.  Case.  9  ;  Lam- 
prid.  Alex.  Sev.  52  ;  Ulpian,  Dig.  1.  tit  16.  s.  4.) 
In  mscriptions  we  find  St  a  tor.  Aug.  (OrelL 
3524),  Stator.  Civitatis.  Vibnb&  (lb.  2780), 
and  once  Statorum.  Evocati.  (lb.  3422.) 

10.  Spemdaioresy  although  not  provided  for  by 
Hyginus,  ought  to  be  mentioned  here,  since  they 
also  occupied  a  pUce  among  the  personal  attendants 
of  the  emperors  {Tpsum  Othonem  oomitabttnitir 
speeulatorum  leda  corpora.  Tacit  Hist.  ii.  11. 
oomp.  i  24  ;  Suet  Oct€m.  74.).  They  were  the 
executionen  of  the  army  (Senec  de  Ira^  i  16 ; 
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St  Maik,  vi  27,  and  comment  of  Cbiysoit ;  eomp. 
Saet  Odig,  32),  and  seem  to  have  acted  a«  conrien 
likewise.  (Tacit  HitL  il  73.)  They  formed  a 
regalar  coips  with  ofBceta  of  their  own  (Tacitus 
■peaks  of  an  optio  apeeulatorum,  H.  i.  25),  and 
must  have  heen  nuroeroiu,  as  appears  from  such 
expressions  as  ^^praetoriaram  oohortiom  et  specula- 
tonun  eqnitumque  validA  manus  **  (Tacit  H,  ii. 
33)  ;  and  from  inscriptions  where  mention  is  made 
of  a  sixth  cohort  of  speculatores  (Orell.  3518)  ; 
while  from  another  inscription,  in  which  a  certain 
L.  Veturins  is  styled  Praxp.  Turhax.  Spbcu- 
LAT.,  it  is  manifest  that  there  must  have  been 
mounted  speculatores.  The  word  is  used  also  by 
Tacitus  to  denote  an  ordinary  scout  {Ann,  ii.  12.) 

1 1.  The  scouts,  however,  farmed  a  distinct  body 
under  the  name  of  Eaiploratorei,  and  Hyginus 
quarters  them  appropriately  at  the  extremity  of  the 
camp  nearest  to  the  Praetorian  gate,  and  dose  to 
the  Pioneers. 

12.  Aloe, — From  the  time  when  the  cavalry 
were  separated  from  the  legion  they  were  formed 
into  bodies  called  €Uae^  which  varied  in  number 
according  to  circumstances.  Hyginus  provides  ac- 
commodation in  his  camp  for  four  Ala«  MilUarittey 
and  for  five  Aloe  Qmngemmae. 

The  Ala  MiUiaria  was  divided  into  24  turmae, 
each  of  which,  according  to  the  conjecture  of 
Schelius,  consisted  of  40  men  except  the  first 
which  had  80.  The  commander  of  the  whole  was 
the  Prae/ectus  Aloe,  the  inferior  officers  were  24 
deemiomet,  24  dupUcarn^  and  24  ses^K^p&xm,  that 
is,  a  decnrio,  a  duplicarius,  and  a  sesquiplarius  for 
each  turma. 

The  Ala  Qtiinffenaria  was  divided  into  1 6  turmae 
with  a  decurio,  a  duplicarius  and  sesquiplarius  for 
each,  and  we  may  suppose  that  each  turma  con- 
sisted of  30  men  except  the  first,  which  thus  would 
have  50. 

Each  decurio  had  three  horses  allowed  to  him, 
each  duidicarius  and  each  sesquiplarius  two  horses, 
so  that  the  total  number  of  horses  in  the  Ala  MU- 
Karia  was  1090,  and  in  the  Ala  Qmnff«f»aria  504, 
exclusive  of  those  belonging  to  the  Pra^eeti, 

It  is  evident  that  the  df^sluxarti  and  tetqmplarn 
here  named  were  subalterns ;  according  to  the 
ancient  signification  of  dt^tearnu,  as  interpreted 
by  Yarro  (2^.  L,  v.  §  90),  it  denoted  a  soldier  who 
on  account  of  his  valour  was  allowed  double  ra- 
tions (comp.  Liv.  xxiv.  47,  ii.  59),  which  must  of 
course  have  been  convertible  into  increased  pay. 
(Orelli,  C  /.  3535.)  Such  persons  are  frequently 
presented  to  us  in  inscriptions  under  the  cognate 
forms  dvplaiiitt,  dtq)lieariu6^  and  dtqjUciarius,  Thus 
we  have  Dupl.  N.  Explor.  {Dttplarii  mmteri 
exploraiorum,  Orell.  206)  ;  Duplario  Lxo.  I. 
(lb.  3531);  Duplarius  Aiarius  (lb.  2003) ; 
Duplicarius  (lb.  3533);Dupliciar.  (lb.  3534). 
SesqmplariuSf  which  evidently  denotes  a  soldier 
who  received  a  ration  and  a  half,  appears  in  no 
authors  except  Hyginus  and  Vegetius,  of  whom 
the  latter  gives  them  gold  collars  and  styles  than 
Torquati  duplares^  torquoH  tesqmplares  (ii.  7),  but 
the  title  is  met  with  in  inscriptions.  (OrelL  Si470.) 

13.  Mauri  Eqmtes,  Pamumii  Veredarii.  — 
The  Aloe  were  raised  in  the  Roman  provinces  and 
consisted,  probably,  for  the  roost  part,  of  citisens, 
or  at  least  subjects.  But  m  addition  to  these 
every  army  at  this  period  wa«  attended  by 
squflbdrons  of  light  horse  composed  entirely  of  bar- 
barians ;  and  the  chief  duty  perfinmed  by  those 
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I  named  above  was  guarding  the  pioDMn  ai  they 
performed  their  labours  in  advance  of  the  army. 
When  Tacitus  speaks  of  **  Alares  Pannonios, 
robur  eqiiitatus  **  (Aim,  xv.  10)  he  must  mean 
cavalry  of  a  different  description  from  the  Pom- 
nonii  vendarii  of  Hyginus,  who,  pobably,  re- 
sembled the  Cossacks  of  modem  warmre. 

14.  Oohortet  ftedUaUMy  were  battalions  raised 
chiefly  in  the  provinces,  composed  tA  Roman  citi- 
zens, of  subjects  and  allies,  or  of  citiaens,  allies, 
and  subjects  indiscriminately.  They  were,  it 
would  appear,  not  bound  down  by  the  same  strict 
rules  with  regard  to  the  period  of  servi4»  as  the 
legionaries,  not  so  heavily  equipped,  andrnot  sub- 
jected to  the  same  exhausting  labours.  Vegetius, 
in  the  chapter  where  he  endeavours  to  aoeount  for 
the  decay  of  the  legionary  force  (u.  dX  throws 
some  light  upon  these  points.  To  this  class  of 
troops  belonged  the  ookokf  oMM^Mirts,  the  aumilia 
eohorimm,  and  the  toewrum  ooAoHJes,  of  whom  we 
read  in  Tacitus,  together  with  a  multitude  of 
others  recorded  in  inscriptions  and  named  for  the 
most  part  from  the  nations  of  which  they  were  com- 
posed. The  expression  ookcrtem  deeimam  oeianam 
(Tacit  H.  i.  64)  indicates  that  these  cohorts  were 
numbered  regukrly  like  the  legions.  Hyginus 
provides  accommodation  for  Coikorte*  ptdUatoB  mil- 
liaruu  trea,  andCokortet  pedUatae  qmii^fmarku  irt$, 

15.  Ookortet  EqmiaiaB  differed  from  the  P^di- 
iatae  in  this  only,  that  they  were  made  up  of  in- 
fiwtry  combined  with  cavalry.  A  Ookon  Eqtdiata 
MilUaria  contained  760  fiwt  soldiers  divided  into 
10  centuries,  and  240  horsemen  divided  into  10 
turmae.  A  CohonEqmkUa  qumgmaria  contained 
380  foot-soldiers  divided  into  six  (?)  centuries  and 
1 20  horsemen,  divided  into  5  turmae.  There  is  an 
inscription  in  the  collections  of  Gmter  (p.  accyiit.) 
to  the  memory  of  L.  Flavins,  who  among  other 
military  titles  is  styled  Prabp.  Coh.  Pumas. 
Equitatax.  Civ.  Roman,  in.  Oxrman.  In- 
pkriork  ;  Pliny,  in  one  of  his  epistles  (x.  108), 
an^  Trajan  in  his  reply,  make  use  of  the  terms 
Ckikon  equettris^  the  former  mentionii^  a  centurion 
in  connection  with  It,  which  proves  that  it  contained 
infimtiy.  Tacitus  {Hitt,  iv.  19)  sneaks  of  cohorts 
of  the  Batavi  and  Canninefiites,  who,  among  other 
demands,  insisted  that  the  number  of  heme  should 
be  increased  {augeri  tntmtrum  eqitUmm) ;  and 
Josephus,  in  describing  the  army  of  Vespasian, 
notices  10  cohorts  ((rrcipoi)  of  600  inftntry  and 
120  cavalry,  a  series  of  passages  which  evidently 
refer  to  Cokortea  Eqmtatae.  The  Cokortea  Pe- 
ditatae  are  not  mentioned  under  that  name  except 
by  Hyginus,  but  are  indicated  by  Tadtus  in  the 
words  (Ann.  xiiL  35),  **  ex  Germania  legio  com 
equitibus  alariis  et  peditatu  cokorthtm.'"  Hyginus 
allows  space  for  Cohortes  equitatas  milUariae  dtne^ 
and  CahorUi  eqwtataa  qmt^enariae  qUahtor. 

16.  Clataiei^  which  we  may  fairly  render  Jl/o- 
rinei,  were  employed,  according  to  Hyginus,  as 
pioneers.  They  corresponded  to  the  NmiaU$  Sodif 
under  the  republic,  who  were  always  regarded  as 
inferior  to  regular  soldiers,  and  were  recruited,  as 
we  leam  from  Polybius,  among  those  persons 
whose  fortune  did  not  entitle  them  to  enlist  in  the 
legions.  After  the  establishment  by  Augustus  of 
regular  pennanent  fleets  at  Misenum,  Ravenna, 
and  on  the  coast  of  Qaul,  a  large  body  of  men 
roust  have  been  required  to  man  uem,  who,  when 
their  services  were  not  required  afloat,  were  caOad 
upon,  at  least  in  great  eroergencieit  to  serre  9m 
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onlinazy  soldiers.  Tacitns  mentions  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  his  history  (i  6\  that  Galba  found 
m  the  city  a  legion  **  quam  e  dasse  Nero  conscrip- 
tefat  **  (comp.  Dion  Cass.  Lrir.  3  ;  Suet  Cfalb.  12  ; 
Plut  Chib.  15),  which  he  subsequently  (i.  31,  36) 
terms  ^legio  classica**  and  **  classioomm  legio^ 
(comp.  il  11,  14,  17,  22,  iii.  55),  and  elsewhere 
(iL  67)  we  hear  of  the  **  prima  dassifiorum  legio." 
In  the  Annals  oiastiarau  is  the  form  which  he 
generally  employs,  as  ekusiariorum  eopia  {Ann.  iv. 
27),  and  oenhtrione  damario  {Ann,  xiv.  8). 

17.  NaUones.  —  These  occupied  the  same  posi- 
tion  with  regard  to  the  todas  cohorte*^  that  the 
Mamri  atfd  Pannonii  Vertdani  did  with  regard  to 
the  regular  Aloe  of  cavalry.  They  were  battalions 
composed  entirely  of  barbarians,  or  of  the  most 
unciviliMd  among  the  subjects  of  Rome,  and  were 
probably  chiefly  employed  upon  outpost  duties. 
Hyginus  allows  space  for  3300,  consisting  of  Pal- 
myreni;  Gaetae;  Dad;  BriUmea;  CkuUabru 

(TficMCM  Oohortet,  —  We  may  take  occasion  to 
notice  in  this  place  two  bodies  of  men  established 
during  the  first  yean  of  the  empire,  who  held  a 
station  intermediate  between  regular  troops  and 
an  armed  police,  their  senrices  being,  properly 
speaking,  ctmfined  to  the  city.  These  were  the 
Urhanae  Oohorte$  and  the  Ookorles  VigiiMm. 

Dion  Cassias  (Iv.  24)  informs  us  that  Augustus, 
m  addition  to  the  praetorian  cohorts,  instituted  a 
fefoe  of  city  guards,  amounting  to  six  thousand 
men  divided  into  four  battalions :  to  these  he  else- 
where gives  the  name  of  iurrucol  (liz.  2),  while, 
by  the  Latin  writers,  they  are  usually  distin- 
guished as  Ookortn  UriKMnae  or  Vrbana  nuUMo, 
weir  quarters,  which  were  within  the  city,  being 
the  Urdana  Caatra,  According  to  Tacitus,  who 
states  the  number  of  cohorts  at  three  only,  they, 
idee  the  praetorians,  were  levied  in  Latium,  Umbria, 
Etruria,  and  the  ancient  Roman  colonies  (Tacit 
Ann.  iv.  5),  and  were  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  the  praefect  of  the  city,  whence  it  was 
uiged  upon  Flavius  Sabinus  (Tacit  Hut,  iii  64), 
*^  esse  illi  proprium  militem  oohortium  urbanarum.** 

Qtkortea  VigiiMon.  —  Augustus  oiganised  a  huge 
body  of  night-watchers  also,  whose  chief  duty  was 
to  act  as  firemen  {Advenus  ineendia  aecnbias  noe- 
inmtu  ffigUempte  eommeniui  e$i^  Sueton.  Ociao.  30). 
They  were  divided  into  seven  cohorts,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  cohort  to  each  two  B^ionesj  were 
stationed  in  fourteen  gnaidhouses  (acoffittona), 
and  are  called  ¥vicTo^v\aK€s  by  the  Greek,  Co- 
hortet  VigUum  by  the  Latin  writers.  They  were 
commanded  by  a  Praefrotua  (Tacit  Ann,jj.  35), 
who  was  of  equestrian  rank  ;  but  the  corps,  in  con- 
sequence of  being  raised  among  the  class  of  li- 
bertini,  was  regarded  as  occupying  a  position  in- 
ferior to  that  of  regular  soldiers  (Dion  Cass.  Iv.  26, 
lix.  2).  In  Tacitus  {Hiat.  iiu  64),  they  are  termed 
the  tervUia  of  the  aristocracy,  and  Suetonius  {Odav, 
25)  alludes  to  them  as  **  libertine  milite.**  (Comp. 
Dig.  1.  tit  15.  s.  3.) 

Equipment  o/ihe  JVoopt  under  the  Empire, 

Josephus  has  transmitted  to  us  a  description  of 
the  equipment  of  the  Roman  troops,  and  his  testi- 
mony is  peculiarly  valuable,  proceeding,  as  it  does, 
from  a  competent  eye-witness  {B,  J,  iii.  5.  §  5). 

The  infiuitry  wore  cuirasses,  helmets,  and  two 
swords  (d<6pci(l  re  nt^poqffUvot  iral  Kpdy§irt  ical 
uaxaupo^opowT€s  iLft/^4pite€v\  that  is,  a  long 
■WQfd  oo  the  left,  and  a  short  dagger  {(rwiBonns 
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oh  w\4af  lx«(  Mnowf)  on  the  right  sida.  The  Mlect 
in£emtry  in  attendance  upon  the  general  carried  a 
long  spear  {^^yxyi^9  kaeiam\  and  a  round  shield 
(An'iSa.  di^Mum)  ;  the  rest  of  the  legionaries  {'h 
U  Aoiiri^  ^dAAy()  a  piUim{?)  (|v0T^r),  and  a 
eeuhuu  (dvpc^y  ^i^^mi).  In  addition^  each  man 
had  a  saw  and  a  basket  {trpiotnt  not  ictf^ivov),  a 
mattock  and  a  hatchet  {6ftw  «m2  w^Acicvy),  a  leather 
strap,  a  hook  and  a  chain  {l/tidrra  naX  Sp^rorot 
ical  i\wrtw)y  together  with  provisiffiis  for  three 
days,  —  so  that,  says  Josephus,  the  Roman  in- 
fimtry  difier  little  firom  mules  of  burden. 

The  Equites  wore  helmets  and  cuixosses  like 
the  infiutry,  with  a  broadsword  at  their  right  aide 
{fiidxcupa  fiaKpd\  and  carried  in  their  hand  a  long 
pole  {novrhs  iwtfi'iiKfit)  ;  a  buckler  swung  at  their 
horses*  flank  (i^vpc^t  9k  wapii  wAcvpay  Anrot 
wkdytos)^  and  they  were  famished  with  a  quivei 
containing  three  or  more  javelins  (lUcorres ),  with 
broad  points,  and  as  huge  as  spears  (  oinc  &n5lor- 
Tcs  8i  iopdrwv  fA^Boi),  Those  selected  to  attend 
the  genoal  differed,  in  no  respect,  in  their  ap- 
pointments firom  the  regular  cavalry  (rdr  ^i^  rau 
tAjttu  lint4mif)» 

The  Jewish  historian  has  moreover  given  an  ac- 
count of  the .  Agmen  or  line  of  march  in  which  th« 
army  of  Vennsian  entered  (Hlilee  {B.  «A.  ill  6.  §  2), 
this  bemg,  he  adds,  the  regular  amngement  fol- 
lowed by  the  Romans.  1.  The  light-armed  anz- 
iliaries  and  bowmen  {ro^s  ftdw  y9  ^tXovt  rw  hrt- 
Ko6p99P  KoX  ro^6ras)  advanced  first  to  reconnoitre, 
to  examine  woods  and  suspicious  localities,  and  to 
give  timely  notice  of  the  i4>proach  of  an  enemy. 
2.  A  detachment  of  Roman  heavy-armed  troops, 
horse  and  foot  (*P«fta(»y  ^Airuc^  /^'pch  rc^ol  re 
«ca2  Ivwcit).  3.  Ten  moi  out  of  each  century  car- 
rying their  own  equipments  and  the  measures  ai  the 
camp  Qiirpa  frii  Tope/t^toX^s).  4.  The  pioneers 
{iHawotoi),  The  baggaM  of  Vespasian  and  his 
legati  (rwr  inf  tAr^  ^ytfiAimy)  guarded  by  a 
strong  body  of  horse.    6.  Vespasian  himself  tU 

tended  by  iS02^' Perfifes,  6Uaflfe.£^Miite,  and  a  body 
of  spearmen  (Aotx^^^vs).  7.  The  peculiar 
cavalry  of  the  legion  (rd  tSior  rw  rdyftaros  iv- 
wuchv)^  for,  he  subjoins,  each  legion  has  120  horse 
attached  to  it  This  we  perceive  was  a  retain,  to 
a  certain  extent,  to  the  ancient  system.  8.  The 
artillery  dragged  by  mules  {ol  r&t  ik9w6Kiu  ^^• 
potrrts  6pus  ical  rk  Aoivd  ^ijx(»^fiartt>)  9.  The 
legati,  pniefects  of  cohorts  and  tribunes  (i^/i^rct 
re  Kal  inc€ifwf  fwapxoi  ffby  x'^'^V^X'^O  goud^ 
by  a  body  of  picked  soldiers.  10.  The  standards 
surrounding  the  eagle  {td  anifwUu  wtpdaxovaai 
rhv  &er^r).  11.  The  trumpeters  {ol  aakviyieral), 
12.  The  main  body  of  the  infimtry  (i^  ^dAoyQ 
six  abreast,  accompanied  by  a  centurion  (iicaror- 
Tdpxn*)9  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  men 
kept  their  ranks.  13.  The  whole  body  of  slaves 
attached  to  each  legion  {rh  ohcrruchv  iioirrou  rdy- 
ftaTos\  driving  the  mules  and  beasts  of  burden 
loaded  with  the  baggage.  14.  Behind  all  the  le- 
gions followed  the  mercenaries  {6  fdtr$ios  5xAos). 
15.  The  rear  was  brought  up  by  a  stroi^  body  of 
infimtry  and  cavalry.  Josephus  seems  to  desig- 
nate the  legati  by  the  word  nytfiiyts^  the  TVibnm 
miUimm  by  Xoxcryo^  or  x^^X'**^  ^'^  eenimrionea 
by  To^tdfix**^  or  inaTOtrrdpxfu  ;  whether  he  means 
by  obfKcyoi  (in  iii.  6.  §  2)  the  optionee  who  are  so 
designated  by  Polybius,  or  intends  to  comprehend 
the  whole  rear<guard  under  tlie  appellation,  may 
admit  of  doubt    Pour  words  are  used  to  denote 
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of  tbe  ipear  kind,  — ^vm^  prolMtUy  in* 
tended  to  repreeent  the  jvi&Mi,  for  which  ^<r6s  is 
generaDy  employed  ;  Aicwv  the  light  javelin ;  f^^yx"! 
and  Mfw,  pikee  of  different  kindi.  It  would  ap- 
pear from  Aiiian  that  the  A^tx^  wat  sometimes 
used  as  a  missile. 

Finally,  some  additional  light  will  he  thrown 
upon  the  oonstttntion  of  a  Ronum  army  ahout  half  a 
century  later  hy  the  instructions  issued  for  the  line 
of  match  to  be  observed  by  the  force  despatched 
against  the  Scythian  Alani,  preserved  in  the  frag- 
ment of  Arrian,  of  which  we  have  spoken  abov& 

The  fioroe  in  question  consisted  of  the  fifteenth 
legion,  which  was  complete,  and  of  the  twelfth, 
which  appean  to  have  been  a  fragment  only,  these 
legions  having  both  cavalry  and  skirmishers  at- 
tached to  them  ezaetly  as  under  the  republic — of 
several  eokortet  «qmiiataey  composed  of  Italians, 
Cymiiaiii,  Armenians,  and  others,  each  of  these 
battalions  containing  heavy  and  light  Iniantiy  to- 
gether with  squadrons  of  cavalry  —  of  eokortet  pe- 
dUatoAt  includmg  infimtiy  only,  both  light  and 
heavy,  and  of  light  cavalry  of  ^e  allies  and  of 
barbarians.  The  order  in  which  they  were  to  ad- 
vance was  as  follows :  — 

1.  Horse  seouts  (icarfluric^ovs  hnt4as\  horse 
aitheiB  and  sliitgers  (farroro^^as  iml  wrrp<dws\ 
commanded  by  their  own  decurions  (ZficMpxau). 
2.  Various  corps  of  foreign  cavalry,  Cyrenians, 
Itoraeans,  Celts,  and  others,  of  whom  the  names 
are  doubtful.  3.  The  whole  of  the  in£uitry  arch- 
ers, followed  by  different  bodies  of  heavy-armed 
infontry,  not  l^onaries,  Italians,  Cyrenians,  Bos- 
poranians  and  Numidians,  the  flanks  of  this  division 
being  covered  by  cavalry.  4.  The  equites  selecti 
and  the  equites  of  the  legion  (pi  iarh  r^s  ^dkotyyos 
hnt€7s),  6.  The  artillery  («carair^Xrai).  6.  The 
standard  (<rT|/icZov)  of  the  fifteenth  legion,  and 
around  it  the  principal  officers,  namely  the  com- 
mander of  the  legion  (^c/c^k  t^t  ^)d\eByyos\  the 
legatns  (?)  (iwdpxot\  the  tribunes  (o2  x^^X'^^y* 
and  the  centurions  of  the  first  cohort  (iKeerSvrapxou 
oi  rijs  Tfkinis  aittlfnit  iirt<rrdrai).  Here,  it  will 
be  remarked,  we  meet  with  an  officer  called  the 
TTYt/iify  riis  ^fdXMyyos  and  his  deputy  or  ivdpxos. 
7.  The  infantiy  of  the  legion,  four  and  four,  pre- 
ceded by  their  own  skirmishers  (irtfiv  ol  iLKorrur- 
ral).  8.  Foreign  (vb  wixfULXUchv)  infiintry,  both 
light  and  heavy.  9.  The  baggage  (ri  crKcvo^pa). 
10.  The  rear  brought  up  by  an  ala  of  Getae  under 
their  praefectus  (€^px»?»).  The  centurions  were 
to  march  on  the  flanks  of  the  infantiy,  keeping  the 
men  to  their  ranks :  for  the  sake  of  greater  security 
a  body  of  horsemen  was  to  ride  in  single  file  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  line  ;  the  commander-in- 
chie^  Xenophon,  was  to  march  in  front  of  the  in- 
fiintry standards,  but  to  move  about  occasionally 
from  place  to  place,  watching  eveiything,  and  pre- 
serving order  eveiywhere.  It  appears  that  of  the 
cavaky  some  were  archers  (l«voTo|^ai),  some 
lancers  {koyxo^6pot\  some  pole-men  (jcorro^^i), 
some  sword-men  (jiaxfufi^p^^),  some  axe-men 
(ircXcflro^fioi) ;  these  and  many  other  curious  par- 
ticulars may  be  extracted  frt>m  the  detailed  account 
of  the  Affmettj  and  from  the  Adei  or  scheme  of 
battle  by  which  it  is  followed  ;  but  unfortunately 
we  are  so  much  embarrassed  at  every  step  by  the 
uncertain^  of  the  text  that  it  is  scarcely  safe  to 
form  positive  conclusions. 

A  great  many  topics  connected  with  a  lUmian 
anny  are  diseaaaod  onder  separate  artidei :  thns, 
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mneh  that  belongs  to  the  cavalry  is  neeesaarily  ]ii> 
dnded  under  Equitbs  ;  the  position  of  the  allies 
in  the  service  under  Socu  ;  the  life-guards  under 
Praktorijlni  ;  the  pay  of  the  soldier  under 
Stipbndium;  a  detailed  account  of  his  armour 
and  weapons  under  Qalka,  Lorica,  Ocrka, 
Calioa,  Hasta,  Pilum,  Gladids,  Scutum, 
&&  ;  of  his  dress  under  Chlamys,  Paluoa- 
MKNTUif,  Sagum  ;  of  the  Standards  under  Siona 
MiLiTARiA  ;  of  noulitaiy  processions  under  Ova- 
Tio,  Trium pHus  ;  of  punishments  under  Fuaru- 
ARiuif,  Diciif ATio  ;  of  military  rewards  under 
ToRauxa,  Phalirai,  Corona  ;  of  military  en- 
gines under  Tormxntum,  Arirs,  Vinrar, 
Plutri,  Hrlrpolir,  Turris,  &C.      [W.  R.] 

EXETASTAE  (^^fraffroO,  sp«cial  commis- 
sioners sent  out  by  the  Athenian  pei^e  to  investi- 
gate any  matters  that  might  daim  attention.  Thus 
wc  find  mention  of  Exetastae  being  appointed  to 
ascertain  whether  there  were  as  many  mercenaries 
as  the  generals  reported.  1 1  appears  to  have  been  no 
uncommon  plan  for  the  commanders,  who  received 
pay  for  troops,  to  report  a  greater  number  than 
they  possessed,  in  order  to  receive  the  pay  them- 
selves ;  in  which  case  they  were  said  **to  draw 
pay  for  empty  places  in  the  meicenaiy  force** 
QufrBo^optiv  4y  r^  (crut^  «cf Mut  x^^P^^h  Aeschin. 
&  dw.  p.  586).  The  commissioners,  however,  who 
were  sent  to  make  inquiries  into  the  matter,  often 
allowed  themselves  to  be  bribed.  (Aeschin.  e. 
Timareh,  p.  131,  De  FaU.  Leg,  p.  339  ;  Bockh. 
PybL  Eetm,  of  AAuu^  p.  292,  2nd  ed.) 

EXHERES.     [HRRRfli] 

EXHIBENDUM,  ACTIO  AB.  This  action 
was  introduced  mainly  with  respect  to  vindica- 
tiones  or  actions  about  property.  **  Exhibere  *-  is 
defined  to  be  **  focere  in  publico  potestatem,  ut  ei 
qui  agat  experiundi  sit  copia.**  This  was  a  per- 
sonal action,  and  he  had  the  right  of  action  who 
intended  to  bring  an  actio  in  rem.  The  actio  ad 
exhibeudum  was  against  a  person  who  was  in 
possession  of  the  thing  in  question,  or  had  fraudu- 
lently parted  with  the  possession  of  it ;  and  the 
object  was  the  production  of  the  thing  for  the  pur- 
pose of  its  being  examined  by  the  plamti£  The 
thing,  which  was  of  course  a  movi^le  thing,  was 
to  be  produced  at  the  pkce  where  it  was  at  the 
commencement  of  the  legal  proceedings  respecting 
it ;  but  it  was  to  be  taken  to  the  place  where  the 
action  was  tried,  at  the  cost  and  expense  of  the 
plaintift 

The  action  was  extended  to  other  cases :  for  in- 
stance, to  cases  when  a  man  claimed  the  privilqpe 
of  taking  his  jffoperty  off  another  person^s  land, 
that  other  person  not  being  legally  bound  to  restore 
the  thing,  though  bound  by  this  action  to  allow 
the  owner  to  take  it ;  and  to  some  cases  where  a 
man  had  in  his  possession  something  in  which  his 
own  and  the  plaintiff  *s  property  were  united,  as  a 
jewel  set  in  the  defendantls  gold,  in  which  case 
there  might  be  an  actio  ad  exhibendum  for  the 
purpose  of  separating  the  things  (ut  excludatur  ad 
exhibendum  agi  potest*  Dig.  10.  tit  4.  s.  6). 

If  the  thing  was  not  produced  when  it  ought  to 
have  been,  the  plaintiff  might  have  damages  for 
loss  caused  by  such  non-production.  This  action 
would  lie  to  jMroduoe  a  slave,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  put  to  the  torture  to  discover  his  confederates. 

The  ground  of  the  right  to  the  production  of  a 
thing,  was  eithor  property  in  the  thing  or  some  in- 
terest ;  and  it  was  the  business  of  Uie  judex  to 
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dadare  whether  there  was  sufficient  reason  (jtuta 
ee  probabUii  eama)  for  prodaction.  The  word 
**  interest  ^  was  obviously  a  word  of  doubtlhl  im- 
port Accordingly,  it  was  a  question  if  a  man  could 
bring  this  action  for  the  production  of  his  adver- 
sary's accounts,  though  it  was  a  general  rule  of  law 
that  all  persons  might  have  this  action  who  had  an 
interest  in  the  thing  to  be  produced  (quorum  in- 
terest) ;  but  the  opinion  as  given  in  the  Digest 
(Dig.  10.  tit  4.  s.  19)  is  not  favourable  to  the  pro- 
duction on  the  mere  ground  of  its  being  for  the 
plaintiff  Is  advantage.  A  man  might  have  this 
actio  though  he  had  no  vindicatio  ;  as,  for  instance, 
if  he  had  a  legacy  given  to  him  of  such  a  slave  as 
Titius  might  choose,  he  had  a  right  to  the  production 
of  the  testator's  slaves  in  order  that  Titius  might 
make  the  choice  ;  when  the  choice  was  made,  then 
the  plaintiff  might  claim  the  skive  as  his  property, 
though  he  had  no  power  to  make  the  choice.  If  a 
man  wished  to  assert  the  freedom  of  a  slave  (m 
Uberiatem  mndioare)^  he  might  have  this  action. 

This  action  was,  as  it  appears,  generally  in  aid 
of  another  action,  and  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
evidence  ;  in  which  respect  it  bears  some  resem- 
blance to  a  Bill  of  Discovery  in  Equity. 

(Miihlenbruch,  Doctrina  'Pandectanan  ;  Dig.  1 0. 
tit  4.)  [G.  L.] 

EXITEHIAor  EPEXODIA  ( j^piaor  ^c^- 
^la),  the  names  of  the  sacriGoes  which  were  o£fered 
by  generals  before  they  set  out  on  their  expeditions. 
(Xenoph.  Afuh,  vi  5.  §  2.)  The  principal  object 
of  these  sacrifices  always  was  to  discover  from  the 
accompanying  signs  the  fiivonrable  or  nnfisvonrable 
issue  of  the  undertaking  on  which  they  were  about 
to  enter.  According  to  Hesychius,  ({(ir^pia  was 
also  the  name  of  the  day  on  which  the  annual 
magistrates  laid  down  their  offices.  [L.  S.] 

£XOa>IA  (M/^M,  from  i\  and  Mi)  were 
old-fiishioned  and  laughable  interludes  in  verses, 
inserted  in  other  plays,  but  chiefly  in  the  Atel- 
kmae.  (Liv.  vii.  2.)  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  real  character  of  the  exodia ;  but  from  the  words 
of  Livy  we  must  infer  that,  although  distinct  frt>m 
the  AteUaoae,  they  were  closely  connected  with 
them,  and  never  performed  alone.  Hence  Juvenal 
eaUs  them  eMx/itim  AttUattae  {Sat,  vi.  71),  and 
Suetonius  (TUk  45)  emdium  AUUanieum,  They 
were,  like  the  Atellanae  themselves,  played  by 
young  and  well-bom  Romans,  and  not  by  the 
histriones.  Since  the  time  of  Jos.  Scaliger  and 
Casanbon,  the  exodia  have  almost  generally  been 
considered  as  short  comedies  or  fiirces  which 
were  performed  after  the  Atellanae  ;  and  this 
opinion  is  founded  upon  the  vague  and  incorrect 
statement  of  the  Scholiast  on  Juvenal  {^SaL  iiL 
174).  But  the  words  of  Livy,  eacodia  oonterta 
fabdU$^  seem  rather  to  indicate  interludes,  which, 
however,  must  not  be  understood  as  if  Ui^  had 
been  played  between  the  acts  of  the  Atellanae, 
which  would  suggest  a  false  idea  of  the  Atellanae 
themselves.  But  as  several  Atellanae  were  per- 
formed on  the  same  day,  it  is  probable  that  the 
exodia  were  played  between  them.  This  supposi- 
tion is  also  supported  by  the  etymology  of  the 
word  itself^  which  signifies  something  i^  ^v, 
extra  viam,  or  something  not  belongmg  to  the 
main  subject,  and  thus  is  S3rnonymous  with  ^irci^. 
Mioi*.  The  play,  as  well  as  the  name  of  exodium, 
seems  to  have  been  introduced  among  the  Bromans 
from  Italian  Greece  ;  but  after  its  introdiwtion  it 
appean  to  have  become  very  popular  among  the 
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Romam,  and  continued  to  be  played  down  to  ■ 
very  late  period.  (Sueton.  DomiL  10.)    [L.  &] 

EXO'MIS  i^^ids),  a  dress  which  had  only  a 
sleeve  for  the  left  arm,  leaving  the  right  with  the 
shoulder  and  a  part  of  the  breast  free,  and  was  for 
this  reason  called  ecomu.  It  is  also  frequently 
called  x*'''^''  irtftofiAffxaXos*  (Phot  and  HesycL. 
9,  V.  'ErtpofA, :  HeUod.  Aetkiop.  iii.  1 ;  Pans.  v.  16. 
§  2.)  The  exomis,  however,  was  not  only  a  chiton 
[Tunica],  but  also  an  iftdriow  or  wtpiSXtifta. 
[Pallium.]  According  to  Hesychius  (s.  «.  'E^o*- 
jiiff ),  and  Aelins  Dionysius  (op.  Eudatk,  ad  IL 
xviii.  595),  it  served  at  the  same  time  botii  the 
purposes  of  a  chiton  and  an  himation  ;  but  Pollux 
(vii.  48)  speaks  of  two  different  kinds  of  exomis, 
one  of  which  was  a  mpiSKtitia  and  the  other  a 
Xtrifif  irtpoftdffx''^^*  His  account  is  oonfiimed 
by  existmg  works  of  art  Thus  we  find  in  the 
Mus.  Pio-Clement  (voL  iv.  pL  11),  Hephaestoa 
wearinff  an  exomis,  which  is  an  himation  thrown 
round  Sie  body  in  the  way  in  which  this  garment 
was  alwa3rs  worn,  and  which  clothes  the  body  like 
an  exomis  when  it  is  girded  round  the  waist  The 
following  figure  of  Charon,  on  the  contraiy  (taken 
fitim  Stackelberg,  Die  OrdUr  der  Helimtm,  pi.  47), 
represents  the  proper  x""^  IrcpoftftirxaXot,  and 
we  see  a  simihir  diess  in  the  figure  of  UlyMM 
represented  in  the  article  Pilbus. 


The  exomis  was  usually  worn  by  slaTes  and 
working  people  (Phot  s.  v. ;  SchoL  ad  Arittopk. 
EquiL  879),  whence  we  find  Hephaestos,  the 
working  deity,  frequently  represented  with  this 
garment  in  w(»ks  of  art  (MUller,  ArckiioL  dar 
KunU,  §  366.  6.)  The  chorus  of  old  men  in  the 
Lysistrata  of  Aristophanes  (L  662)  wear  the 
exomis ;  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  state 
ment  of  Pollux  (iv.  1 18X  who  says  that  it  was  the 
dress  of  old  men  m  comic  plays.  According  to 
Gellius  (viL  12),  the  exomis  was  the  same  as  the 
common  tunic  without  sleeves  (dira  kumerum  de- 
tineiUea)  ;  but  his  statement  is  opposed  to  the  ac- 
counts of  all  the  Greek  grammarians,  and  is  without 
doubt  erroneous.  (Becker,  O^ariUu^  voL  ii  |». 
112,  &C.) 

EXOMO'SIA    (iit0fioaia).      Any    Athenian 
dtisen  when  called  upon  to  appear  as  a  witness  in 
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a  eoort  of  justice  (icXifrc^cir  or  l«cicXi|r«^iy;  PoI> 
Inz,  Tiil  37  ;  Aeachin.  &  Tirmxrch,  p.  71),  was 
obliged  bj  law  to  obey  the  smnmons,  unless  he 
could  establish  bj  oath  that  he  was  unacquainted 
with  the  case  in  question.  (Demosth.  D$  Fal$. 
Leff.  p.  396,  e.  Neaer.  p.  1354,  e,  Apkob.  p.  850  ; 
8uida8,  «.  V.  *Z^ofi6<raa9eu.)  This  oath  was  called 
t^taftoaioy  and  the  act  of  taking  it  was  expressed 
by  il6fiywr0<u.  (Demosth.  e.  Steph.  i.  p.  1119  ; 
c.  EmbtUid.  p.  1317  ;  Haipocrat  a,  v.)  Those  who 
refused  to  obey  the  summons  without  being  able 
to  take  the  i^Mfuxria^  incuired  a  fine  of  one  thousand 
drachmae  ;  and  if  a  person,  after  promising  to  give 
bis  evidence,  did  nevertheless  not  appear  woen 
called  upon,  an  action  called  KtnrofjMfnvplov,  or 
fiKdSi^s  wici|,  might  be  brought  against  him  by  the 

Crties  who  thought  themselves  injured  by  his 
ving  withheld  his  evidence.  (Demosth.  e.  T^moth. 
p.  1 1 90  ;  Meier,  AtL  Proe.  p.  387,  &c.) 

When  the  people  in  their  assembly  appointed  a 
man  to  a  magistracy  or  any  other  public  office,  he 
was  at  liberty,  before  the  ^oKifioria  took  place, 
to  decline  the  office,  if  he  could  take  an  oath  that 
the  state  of  his  health  or  other  circumstances  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  him  to  fulfil  the  duties 
connected  with  it  (iii6ftywr9cu  r^v  ^X^'',  or  r^¥ 
X<(poToyW) :  and  this  oath  was  likewise  called 
i^mfioirta^  or  sometimes  QMWfwaia.  (Demosth.  Da 
Fob.  hag.  p.  379,  c.  TimoQi,  p.  1204  ;  Aeschin. 
Da  FaU,  Lag,  p.  271 ;  Pollux,  viil  55  ;  EtymoL 
Mag. «.  V.)  [L.  S.] 

BXOSTRA  {ii<&CTpa^  from  ilme4»\  was  one 
of  the  many  kinds  of  machiues  used  in  the  theatres 
of  the  ancients.  Cicero  {Da  Frov,  Oma,  6),  in 
speaking  of  a  man  who  formerly  concealed  his 
vices,  expresses  this  sentiment  by  poat  aiparium 
iahitAatwr  ;  and  then  stating  that  he  now  shame- 
lessly indulged  in  his  vicious  practices  in  public, 
aAjtfjam  in  aanatra  habuUmr,  From  an  attentive 
consideration  of  this  passage,  it  is  evident  that 
the  exostra  was  a  machine  by  means  of  which 
things  which  had  been  concealed  behind  the  sipa- 
rium,  were  pushed  or  rolled  forward  from  behind 
it,  and  thus  became  visible  to  the  spectators.  This 
machine  was  therefore  very  much  like  the  iiutb- 
tcXiifiay  with  Uiis  distinction,  that  the  latter  was 
moved  on  wheels,  while  the  exostra  was  pushed 
forward  upon  rollers.  (Pollux,  iv.  128  ;  SchoL 
ad  Aristoph.  AfAarm.  375.)  But  both  seem  to 
have  been  used  for  the  same  purpose  ;  namely,  to 
exhibit  to  the  eyes  of  the  spectators  the  results  or 
eonseqnences  of  such  things — a,g,  murder  or  suicide 
— as  could  not  consistently  take  place  in  the  pro- 
scenium, and  were  therefore  described  as  having 
occurred  behind  the  siparium  or  in  the  scene. 

The  name  exostra  was  also  applied  to  a  peculiar 
&ind  of  bridge,  which  was  thrown  horn  a  tower  of 
the  besiegers  upon  the  walls  of  the  besieged  town, 
and  across  which  the  assailants  marched  to  attack 
those  of  the  besieged  who  were  stationed  on  the 
ramparts  to  defend  the  town.  ( Veget.  Da  Ra  MiUt. 
iv.  21.)  [L.  S.] 

EXOULES    DIKE  (^^o^Xnf  ZlKti}.      [Em- 

BATSLA.] 

EXPLORATO'RES.  [Exkrcitus,  pi  509,a.] 

EXSEQUIAE.    [Funus.] 

EXSrLIUM  (pvyfi),  banishment  1.  Orkxk. 
—  Banishment  among  the  Greek  states  seldom,  if 
ever,  appears  as  a  punishment  appointed  by  law 
for  particular  offences.  We  might,  indeed,  expect 
this  ;  fer  the  division  of  d^reece  into  a  number  of 
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independent  states  would  neither  admit  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  penal  colonies,  as  amongst  us,  nor 
of  the  various  kinds  of  exile  which  we  read  of 
under  the  Roman  emperors.  The  general  term 
^iry4  (flight)  was  for  the  most  part  applied  in  the 
case  (^  those  who,  in  order  to  avoid  some  punish- 
ment or  danger,  removed  from  their  own  country 
to  another.  Proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  records  of 
the  heroic  ages,  and  chieflv  where  homicide  had  been 
committed,  whether  with  or  without  malice  afore- 
thought Thus  (77.  xxiii.  88)  Patrodus  appears  as 
a  fugitive  for  life,  in  consequence  of  manslaughter 
(iLy^poKraairi)  committed  by  him  when  a  boy,  and 
in  anger.  In  the  same  manner  (Horn.  Od.  xv. 
275)  Theoclymenus  is  represented  as  a  fugitive 
and  wanderer  over  the  earth,  and  even  in  foreign 
lands  haunted  by  the  fear  of  vengeance,  from  the  nu- 
merous kinsmen  of  the  man  whom  he  had  shiin.  The 
duty  of  taking  vengeance  was  in  cases  of  this  kind 
considered  sacred,  though  the  penalty  of  exile  was 
sometimes  remitted,  and  the  homicide  allowed  to 
remain  in  his  country  on  payment  of  a  iroi*^,  the 
price  of  blood,  or  wehigeid  of  the  Germans  (Tacit 
Oerm,  21),  which  was  made  to  the  relatives  or 
nearest  connectioDs  of  the  slam.  (721  ix.  630.) 
Even  though  there  were  no  relatives  to  succour  the 
slain  man,  still  deference  to  public  opinion  imposed 
on  the  homicide  a  temporary  absence  {Od,  xxiiL 
119,  and  Schot),  until  he  had  obtained  expiation 
at  the  hands  of  another,  who  seems  to  have  been 
called  the  ttryylriis  or  purifier.  For  an  illustration 
of  this,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  story  of 
Adrsstus  and  Croesus.    (Herod,  i.  35.) 

In  the  later  times  of  Athenian  history,  ^vy^,  or 
banishment,  partook  of  the  same  nature,  and  was 
practised  nearly  in  the  same  cases,  as  in  the  heroic 
ages,  with  this  difference,  that  the  laws  more  strictly 
defined  its  limits,  its  \tgal  consequences,  and  dux»* 
tbn.  Thus  an  action  for  wilfiil  murder  was  brought 
before  the  Areiopagus,  and  for  manslaughter  before 
the  court  of  the  Ephetae.  The  accused  might,  in 
either  case,  withdraw  himself  (^vycIW)  before  sen- 
tenM  was  passed  ;  but  when  a  criminal  evaded  the 
punishment  to  which  an  act  of  murder  would  have 
exposed  him  had  he  remained  in  his  own  land,  he 
was  then  banished  for  ever  {'paiyai  Aci^iry/oy),  and 
not  allowed  to  retnm  home  even  when  other  exiles 
were  restored  upon  a  general  amnesty,  since  on 
such  occasions  a  special  exception  was  made  against 
criminals  banished  by  the  Areiopagus  (o2  i^  * Afclot 
vdryov  ^^rrcs).  A  convicted  murderer,  if  found 
within  the  limits  of  the  state,  might  be  seized  and 
put  to  death  (Dem.  c  Aria.^  629),  and  whoever 
harboured  or  entertained  (^fS^^oro)  any  one  who 
had  fled  from  his  country  to  avoid  a  capiUil  punish- 
ment, was  liable  to  the  same  penalties  as  the  fugi- 
tive himself.     (Dem.  e,  Polyd,  p.  1222.  2.) 

Demosthenes  (e.  Aria.  p.  634)  says,  that  the  word 
^^Tcty  was  properly  applied  to  the  exile  of  those 
who  committed  murder,  with  malice  aforethought, 
whereas  the  term  /ictf/oTfiurtfai,  was  used  where  the 
act  was  not  intentionaL  The  property  also  was 
confiscated  in  the  former  case,  but  not  in  the  latter. 

When  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  was  returned, 
it  was  usual  for  the  convicted  party  to  leave  (^(^AOc) 
his  country  by  a  certain  road,  and  to  remain  in 
exile  till  he  induced  some  one  of  the  relatives  of 
the  slain  man  to  take  compassion  on  him.  During 
his  absence,  his  possessions  were  ^frifui,  that  is, 
not  confiscated  ;  but  if  he  remained  at  home  or 
returned  before  the  reqairenents  of  the  Uiw  were 
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aadtfied,  he  waa  liable  to  be  driven  or  carried  out 
of  the  country  bj  force.  (Dem.  o.  Arts.  pp.  634 
and  644.)  It  sometimes  happened  that  a  fugitive 
for  mandanghter  was  charged  with  murder ;  in 
that  case  he  pleaded  on  board  ship,  before  a  court 
which  sat  at  Phreatto,  in  the  Peiraeeus.  (Dem.  c 
Aris,  p.  646.)  We  are  not  informed  what  were  the 
consequences  if  the  relatives  of  the  slain  man  re- 
fused to  make  a  reconciliation ;  supposing  that  there 
WHS  no  compulsion,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
the  exile  was  allowed  to  return  after  a  fixed  time. 
In  cases  of  manslaughter,  but  not  of  murder,  this 
seems  to  have  been  usual  in  other  parts  of  Greece 
as  well  as  at  Athena.  (Meursius,  ml  Lycup.  282 ; 
Eiu-ip.  ///)//>.  37,  and  Scholia.)  Plato  {Leg.  iz. 
.  865),  who  is  believed  to  have  copied  many  of 
is  laws  from  the  constitution  of  Athens,  fixes  the 
period  of  banishment  for  manslaughter  at  one  year, 
and  the  word  inrtviauTiCfiAi^  explained  to  mean  a 
yearns  exile  for  the  commission  of  homicide  (rois 
^iWf  Updacuri)  seems  to  imply  that  the  custom  was 

5retty  general.  We  have  indeed  the  authority  of 
lenaphon  {Anab.  iv.8.  §15) to  prove  thatatSparta 
banishment  was  the  consequence  of  involuntary 
homicide,  though  he  does  not  tell  us  its  duration. 

Moreover,  not  only  was  an  actual  murder 
punished  with  banishment  and  confiscation,  but 
also  a  rpavfia  4k  wpovoias,  or  wounding  with  intent 
to  kill,  though  death  might  not  ensue.  (Lysias,  c. 
Simon,  p.  100  ;  Dem.  e.  Boeot,  p.  lOia  10.)  The 
same  punishment  was  inflicted  on  persons  who 
rooted  up  the  sacred  olives  at  Athens  (Lysias, 
'Trcp  Xntcov  *AiroXoyia),  and  by  the  laws  of  Solon 
every  one  waa  liable  to  it  who  remained  neuter 
during  political  contentions.  (Pint  SoL  20  ;  Oell. 
il  12.) 

Under  ^vy^,  or  banishment,  as  a  general  term, 
IS  comprehended  Ottraeum  {6orpaiciirfi6s)  ;  the 
difference  betweoi  the  two  is  correctly  stated  by 
Suidas,  and  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Bqmt 
861 ),  if  we  are  to  understand  by  the  former  &ci^ia> 
yia,  or  banishment  for  life.  **^vYfi  (say  they) 
differs  from  ostracism,  inasmuch  as  those  who  are 
banished  lose  their  property  by  confiscation,  whereas 
the  ostracised  do  not;  the  former  also  have  no  fixed 
place  of  abode,  no  time  of  return  assigned,  but  the 
latter  have.**  This  ostracism  was  instituted  by 
Cleisthenes,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Peisistra- 
tidae ;  its  nature  and  objects  are  thus  explained 
by  Aristotle  (PoL  iiu  8) :  —  ^  Democratical  states 
(he  observes)  used  to  ostracise,  and  remove  from 
the  city  for  a  definite  time,  those  who  appeared  to 
be  pre-eminent  above  their  fellow-eitixens,  by  rea^ 
son  of  their  wealth,  the  number  of  their  finends,  or 
any  other  means  of  influence.**  It  is  well  known, 
and  implied  in  the  quotation  just  given,  that  ostra- 
cism was  not  a  punishment  for  any  crime,  but 
rather  a  precautionary  removal  of  those  who  pos- 
sessed sufficient  power  in  the  state  to  excite  either 
envy  or  fear.  Thus  Plutarch  (A  ritt,  1 0)  says  it  was 
a  good-natured  way  of  allaying  envy  {ipOdrov  mpa- 
fiiSsla  ^iKdtfOptnros)^  by  the  humiliation  of  superior 
dignity  and  power.  Mr.  Orote  {Hidory  of  Qreeet, 
vol  iv.  p.  200,  &C.)  has  some  very  ingenious  re- 
marks in  defence  of  ostracism,  which  he  maintains 
was  a  wise  precaution  for  maintaining  the  demo- 
cratical constitution  established  by  Cleisthenes. 
He  observes  that  **  Cleisthenes,  by  the  spirit  of 
his  refonns,  secured  the  hearty  attachment  of  the 
body  of  citixens  ;  but  firom  the  first  generation  of 
leading  men,  nnder  the  nascent  democracy,  and 
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with  such  precedents  as  they  had  to  look  back 
upon,  no  self-imposed  limits  to  ambition  could  be 
expected :  and  the  problem  required  was  to  elimi- 
nate beforehand  any  one  about  to  transgress  these 
limits,  so  as  to  escape  the  necessity  of  putting  him 
down  afterwards,  with  all  that  bloodshed  and  reac- 
tion, in  the  midst  of  which  the  free  working  of  the 
constituti(Hi  would  be  suspended  at  least,  if  not  ir- 
revocably extii^isbed.  To  acquire  such  influence 
as  woidd  render  him  dangenms  under  democratical 
forms,  a  man  must  stand  in  evidence  before  the 
public,  so  as  to  afford  some  reasonable  means  ol 
judging  of  his  character  and  purposes  ;  and  the 
security  which  Cleisthenes  provided  was,  to  call  in 
the  positive  judgment  of  the  citizens  respecting  his 
future  promise  purely  and  simply,  so  that  they 
might  not  remam  too  long  neutnd  between  two 
political  rivals.  He  incorporated  in  the  constitn- 
tion  itself  the  principle  of  primUgiMm  (to  employ 
the  Roman  phrase,  which  signifies,  not  a  peculiar 
&vour  granted  to  any  one,  but  a  peculiar  incon- 
venience imposed),  yet  only  under  circumstances 
solemn  and  well  defined,  with  full  notice  and  dis- 
cussion beforehand,  and  by  the  positive  secret  vote 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  citixens.  ^  No  law 
shall  be  made  against  any  single  citizen,  without 
the  same  being  made  against  o^  Athenian  citizens; 
unless  it  shall  so  seem  good  to  6000  citizens  voting 
secretly  *  (Ajidoc.  de  Myst.  p.  12).  Such  was  that 
general  principle  of  the  constitution,  under  which  the 
ostracism  was  a  particular  case.**  Mr.  Orote  further 
observes,  — **  Qaxe  was  taken  to  divest  the  ostra- 
cism of  all  painful  consequence,  except  what  was 
inseparable  from  exile  ;  and  this  is  not  one  of  the 
least  proofo  <^  the  wisdom  with  which  it  was  de> 
vised.  Most  oortainly  it  nev»  deprived  the  public 
of  candidates  for  political  influence ;  and  when  we 
consider  the  small  amount  of  individual  evil  which 
it  inflicted,  two  remarks  will  be  quite  sufficient  to 
offer  in  the  way  of  justification.  First,  it  com- 
pletely produced  its  intended  effect ;  for  the  de- 
mocracy grew  up  from  infimcy  to  manhood  without 
a  single  attempt  to  overthrow  it  by  force :  next^ 
through  such  tranquil  working  of  the  democratical 
forms,  a  constitutional  morality  quite  sufficiently 
complete,  was  produced  among  the  leading  Athe- 
nians, to  enable  the  people  after  a  certain  time  to 
dispense  with  that  exceptional  security  which  the 
ostracism  offered.  To  the  nascent  democracy,  it 
was  absolutely  indispensable  ;  to  the  growing,  yet 
military  democracy  it  was  necessary  ;  but  the  roll- 
grown  democracy  both  could  and  did  stand  without 
it**  The  manner  of  effecting  it  was  as  follows :  — 
Before  the  vote  of  ostracism  could  be  taken,  the 
senate  and  the  ecdesia  had  to  determine  in  the 
sixth  prytany  of  the  year  whether  such  a  step  was 
necessary.  If  they  decided  in  the  affirmative,  a 
day  was  fixed,  and  the  agora  was  enclosed  by  bar- 
riers, with  ten  entrances  for  the  ten  tribes.  By 
these  the  tribesmen  entered,  each  with  his  JStfrpo- 
KO¥,  or  piece  of  tile,  on  which  was  written  the 
name  of  the  individual  whom  he  wished  to  be 
ostracised.  The  nine  archons  and  the  senate,  i.e. 
the  presidents  of  that  body,  superintended  the 
proceedings,  and  the  party  who  had  the  grcateat 
number  of  votes  against  him,  supposmg  that  this 
number  amounted  to  6000,  was  obliged  to  with- 
draw {fMTeurrrivw)  from  the  city  within  ten  days  ; 
if  the  number  of  votes  did  not  amount  to  60<00, 
nothing  was  done.  (Schol.  ad  Arutopk  Eqtt,  ttKl ; 
Pollux,  viii.   19.)     Plutarch  {AruL  c.  7)  diffen 
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ollMff  MttlwritiM  in  tliiting,  that  for  an  ex- 
pitliiaii  of  tUi  Mit  it  WM  not  neceMur  that  the 
rotm  given  against  any  indiTidnal  thonld  amoont 
to  eOOO,  bat  onl  J  that  the  ram  total  should  not  be 
leai  than  that  nomber.  Bdekh  and  Waehamuth 
aie  in  fiiToar  of  Plataroh ;  but  Mr.  Qfote,  who 
supports  the  other  opinion,  justly  nmarks,  **  tlut 
the  pufpMO  of  the  geneial  law  would  by  no  means 
be  obtained,  if  the  simple  majority  of  votes  among 
6000  in  all,  had  been  allowed  to  take  eflRBet.  A 
person  mkht  then  be  ostndsed  with  a  Tory  small 
number  of  votes  against  him,  and  without  creating 
any  leaaonaUe  pnsnmptioii  that  he  was  dangerous 
to  the  eonstitution,  which  was  by  no  means  either 
the  puipose  of  Cleisthenes,  or  the  waU-undentood 
opention  of  the  ortiadsm,  so  long  as  it  continued 
to  be  a  reality.**  All,  however,  agree  that  the 
party  thus  expelled  was  not  depriv^  of  his  pro- 
per^. The  period  of  his  banbhment  was  ten 
yean.  The  ostradam  was  also  called  the  Kcpc^ujc^ 
ttdtfTi^,  or  earthenware  soouige,  from  the  material 
of  the  JOTfMurer  on  which  the  names  were  written. 

Soma  of  the  most  distinguished  men  at  Athens 
were  removed  by  ostracism,  but  recalled  when  the 
city  fimnd  their  services  indispensable.  Amongst 
these  wen  Themistocles,  Aiisteides,  Cimon,  and 
Akibiadea ;  of  the  first  of  whom  Thucydides  (i 
186)  states,  that  his  residence  during  ostracism 
was  at  Aigpa,  though  he  was  not  confined  to  that 
city,  bat  visited  other  parts  of  Peloponnesus.  The 
last  person  against  whom  it  was  used  at  Athens 
was  Myperbolus,  a  demagogue  of  bw  bir^  and 
chaiacter,  whom  Nidas  and  Alcibiades  conspired 
together  to  ostndse,  when  the  banishment  thrait- 
eiMd  each  of  themselves ;  but  the  Athenians 
thought  their  own  dignity  compromised,  and  os* 
tiaeiim  degraded  by  such  an  l^ypUcatioa  of  it,  and 
acoordingly  discontinued  the  practice.  (Pint  iVtc. 
c.  11,  aIA  e.  13,  Ariti.  c  7  ;  Thnc.  viii  7S.) 

Ostradam  prevafled  in  other  democntical  states 
as  wall  as  Athens ;  namely,  at  Aim,  Miletus,  and 
Megara,  bat  we  have  no  particuars  of  the  way 
in  which  it  waa  admbistered  in  those  states. 
Aristotle  says  {PoL  ia  8)  that  it  was  abused  for 
party  panoses. 

^mn  the  ostmcism  of  Athens  was  copied  the 
PetaUtm  {wtraKur/Ut)  of  the  Syracusans,  so  called 
from  the  wirtiXaf  or  leaves  of  the  olive,  on  which 
was  written  the  name  of  the  person  whom  they 
wished  to  remove  frmn  the  city.  The  removal, 
however,  was  only  Ibr  five  years ;  a  sufficient  time, 
as  they  thought,  to  humble  the  pride  and  hopes  of 
the  exile.  But  petalism  did  not  last  long ;  for  the 
fear  of  this  ^  humbling,**  deterred  the  beat  quali- 
fied amongst  the  dtiaens  from  taking  any  part  in 
public  affiurs,  and  the  degeneracy  and  bad  govern- 
ment which  followed,  soon  led  to  a  repeal  of  the 
iawB.CL452.  (Died.  XL  87.) 

In  connection  with  petalism  it  may  be  remarked 
that  if  any  one  were  fidaely  registered  in  a  demus, 
or  ward,  at  Athens,  his  expulsion  was  called 
iKfvXXaipopia^  from  the  votes  being  given  by  leaves. 
(Meier,  Hit.  JmHm.  ^«.  83 ;  Lys.  c.  Nieam.  p.  844.) 

The  reader  of  Greek  history  will  remember,  that 
besidea  those  exiled  by  law,  or  ostracised,  there 
was  frequently  a  great  number  of  political  exiles  in 
Greece ;  men  who,  having  distinguished  themselves 
as  the  leaden  of  one  party,  were  expelled,  or  obliged 
to  remove,  from  their  native  city  when  the  opposite 
foction  became  predominant.  They  are  spoken  of 
aa  W  ^c^rrst,  or  ol  iKirtff6rrt9f  and  as  ol  icorcA.- 
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Urrn  after  their  return  (^  icaAoSdt),  the  word 
Kardtyciy  being  f4iplied  to  Uiooe  who  were  instru- 
mental in  eflfecting  it.  [R.  W.] 

2.  Roman.  In  the  later  imperial  period,  ae$i- 
Uum  was  a  general  term  used  to  express  a  punish- 
ment, of  which  there  were  several  species.  Paulus 
(Dig.  48.  tit  1.  s.  2),  when  speaking  of  those 
judicia  publica,  which  are  capitalia,  defines  them 
by  the  consequent  punishment,  which  is  death,  or 
exsilium ;  and  exsilium  he  defines  to  be  aquae  ti 
iffMis  MtertlMs^  by  which  the  ctynii  or  dtizenship 
of  the  criminal  was  taken  away.  Other  kinds  of 
exsilium  he  says  were  property  called  reU^tio^ 
and  the  relegatus  retamed  his  citixenship^  The 
distinction  brtween  relegatio  and  exsilium  existed 
under  the  republic.  (Liv.  iil  10,  iv.  i;  Ck,  Pro 
P,  am.  c.  12.)  Ovid  also  {DruL  t.  1 1)  describes 
himself  not  as  eanA,  which  he  connden  a  term  of 
reproach,  but  as  rdtgaluM.  Speaking  of  the  em- 
peror, he  says, — 

**  Nee  vitam,  nee  opes,  nee  jus  mihi  civis  ademit  ;** 
and  a  little  forther  on, 

**  Nil  nid  me  patiiis  jusdt  abire  focis.** 
Compare  also  TVmImi,  iL  127,  fte. 

Buodanua  (  Dig.  48.  tit  22.  s.  5)  makes  three 
divisions  of  exsilinm :  it  was  rither  an  interdiction 
from  certain  phoes  named,  and  was  then  called  hta 
figa  (a  term  equivalent  to  the  Ubera  ^iga  or 
lAenan  sssiiiiNMi  of  soma  writen) ;  or  it  vras  an  in- 
terdiction of  all  phoes,  except  some  place  named ; 
or  it  was  the  miuhvmt  of  an  island  (as  opposed  to 
laiafiiga)* 

Of  rdegatio  there  ware  two  kinds:  a  person 
mi^t  be  fivbidden  to  live  in  a  particular  province, 
or  m  Rome,  and  dther  for  an  mdefinite  or  a  defi- 
nite time ;  or  an  island  might  be  assigned  to  the 
rdegatoa  fiir  his  reddenoe.  Relegatio  was  not  fol- 
lowod  by  loss  of  dtisenship  or  property,  except  sa 
for  as  the  sentence  of  rel^tio  might  extend  to  part 
of  the  person*a  proparty.  The  relegatus  retained 
his  dtiaenship,  tne  ownenhip  of  his  property,  and 
the  /Krtrto  jmMom^  whether  tne  relegatio  vras  for  a 
definite  or  an  indefinite  time.  The  relegatio,  in 
fi^t,  merely  confined  the  person  within,  or  excluded 
hhn  from,  particular  places,  which  is  according 
to  the  definition  of  Aekus  Gallus  (Festus,  s.  Hde- 
goti)^  who  says  that  the  punishment  was  imposed 
by  a  lex,  senatus-consultnm,  or  the  edietum  of  a 
magistratus.  The  words  of  Ovid  express  the  legal 
efiect  of  relegatio  in  a  manner  literally  and  techni- 


*  Noodt  {Op.  Omau  L  68)  corrects  the  extract 
from  Mardanus  thus :  — **  Exnlium  dttpkae  est:  ant 
certorum  looorum  interdictio,  ut  hita  foga ;  aut 
omnium  locomm  praeter  certum  locum,  ut  imnlae 
vinculum,**  ftc. 

The  passage  is  evidently  corrupt  in  some  editions 
of  the  Digest,  and  the  correction  of  Noodt  is  sup- 
ported by  good  reasons.  It  seems  that  Martian  is 
nere  speaking  of  the  two  kinds  of  rdegaiio  (com- 
pare IJlpian,  Dig.  48.  tit  22.  s.  7),  and  he  does 
not  indude  the  exsilium,  which  was  accompanied 
with  the  loss  of  the  dviioM ;  for  if  his  dennition 
is  intended  to  include  all  the  kinds  of  exsilium,  it 
is  manifestly  incomplete ;  and  if  it  includes  only 
relegatio,  as  it  must  do  from  the  terms  of  it,  the 
definition  is  wrong,  masmuch  as  there  are  only 
two  kinds  of  rdegatia  The  conclusion  is,  that  the 
text  of  Marcianus  is  either  corrupt,  or  has  been 
altered  by  the  compilen  of  the  Di^fest 
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cally  oomct  (iDStanoei  of  rel«gatio  occur  iii  the 
following  pasuces: — Suet  Aug,  c.16,  Tib.  c.50 ; 
Tacit  Aim,  iii  17,  68 ;  Suet  Oaud,  c.  23,  which 
kst|  aa  the  historian  lemarka,  waa  a  new  kind  of 
idegatio.)  The  term  relegatio  is  applied  by  Cicero 
(de  Of.  iii.  31)  to  the  case  of  T.  Manlius,  who 
had  been  compelled  by  his  fiither  to  live  in  solitude 
in  the  country. 

De^porioAh  ui  tnttilom^  or  dtpoirtatio  simply,  was 
introduced  under  the  emperors  in  place  of  the 
aquae  et  ignis  interdictiot  (Ulpian,  Dig.  48.  tit 
13.  s.  3;  tit  19.  s.  2.)  The  governor  of  a  pro- 
yince  {prvMo)  had  not  the  power  of  pronouncing 
the  sentence  of  deportatio ;  but  this  power  was 
giren  to  the  praefcctus  urbi  by  a  rescript  of  the 
emperor  Sevenis.  The  consequence  of  deportatio 
was  loss  of  property  and  citizenship,  but  not  of 
freedonh  Though  the  deportatus  ceased  to  be  a 
Roman  citisen,  he  had  the  capacity  to  buy  and 
sell,  and  do  other  acts  which  might  be  done  ac- 
cording to  the  jus  gentium.  Deportatio  differed 
from  relegatio,  as  already  shown,  and  also  in  being 
always  for  an  indefinite  time.  The  relegatus  went 
into  banishment ;  the  deportatus  was  conducted  to 
his  place  of  banishment^  sometimes  in  chains. 

As  the  exsilinm  in  the  special  sense,  and  the 
deportatio  took  away  a  peraon^s  dvitas,  it  follows 
that  if  he  was  a  &ther,  his  children  ceased  to  be 
in  his  power ;  and  if  he  was  a  son,  he  ceased  to  be 
in  his  fiither^  power;  for  the  relationship  ex- 
pressed by  the  terms  pairia  potutaa  could  not 
exist  when  either  party  had  ceased  to  be  a  Roman 
citisen.  (Gains,  i  128.)  Relegatio  of  a  fiUher  or 
of  a  son,  of  course,  had  not  this  effect  But  the 
interdict  and  the  deportatio  did  not  dissolve  mar- 
riaga  (Cod.  £.  tit  16.  s.  24 ;  tit  17.  s.  1 ;  com- 
pare Gains,  i  128,  with  the  Institutes,  L  tit  12, 
m  which  the  deportatio  stands  in  the  place  of  the 
aquae  et  ignis  interdictio  of  Gains.) 

When  a  person,  either  parent  or  child,  was  con- 
demned to  the  mines  or  to  fight  with  wild  beasts, 
the  relation  of  the  patria  poUtUn  was  dissolved. 
This,  though  not  reckoned  a  species  of  exsilium, 
resembled  deportatio  in  its  consequences. 

It  remains  to  examine  the  meaning  of  the  term 
exsilium  in  the  republican  period,  and  to  ascend,  so 
far  as  we  can,  to  its  origin.  Cicero  {Pro  Caediuk, 
c.  34)  affirms  that  no  Roman  was  ever  deprived  of 
his  civitas  or  his  freedom  by  a  lex.  In  the  oration 
Pro  Domo  (c.  16, 17)  he  makes  the  same  assertion, 
but  in  a  qualified  way ;  he  says  that  no  special 
lex,  that  is,  no  privUegmm^  could  be  passed  against 
the  caput  of  a  Roman  dtiaen,  unless  he  was  first 
condemned  in  a  judicium.  It  was,  according  to 
Cicero,  a  fundamental  principle  of  Roman  law  {Pro 
Domo,  c.  29),  that  no  Roman  citixen  could  lose 
his  freedom  or  his  citisenship  without  his  consent 
He  adds,  that  Roman  citizens  who  went  out  as 
Latin  colonists,  could  not  become  Latin,  unless 
they  went  voluntarily  and  registered  their  names : 
those  who  were  condemned  of  capital  crimes  did 
not  lose  their  citizenship  till  they  were  admitted 
as  citizens  of  another  state ;  and  this  was  effected, 
not  by  depriving  them  of  their  civitas  {adempiio 
woitati$)f  but  by  the  interdictio  tecti  aquae  et 
ignis.  The  same  thing  is  stated  in  the  oration 
Pro  Caecina  (c.  34),  with  the  addition,  that  a 
Roman  citizen,  when  he  was  received  into  another 
state,  lost  his  citizenship  at  Rome,  because  by  the 
Roman  law  a  man  oould  not  be  a  citizen  of  two 
mates.    This  reason,  however,  would  be  equally 
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good  for  showing  thai  a  Roman  cituen  eoold  nol 
become  a  citizen  of  another  community.  In  the 
oration  Pro  Ba&o  (c.  11)  the  proposition  is  pat 
rather  in  this  form  ;  that  a  Roman  who  became  m 
citizen  of  another  state,  therAg  ceased  to  be  a  Un- 
man citizen.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  tlie 
oration  Pro  Oaaeina,  it  is  one  of  Cicerols  objects  to 
prove  that  his  client  had  the  rights  of  a  Roman 
citizen ;  and  in  the  oration  Pro  Domo,  to  prove 
that  he  himself  had  not  b«en  an  exsul,  though  he 
was  interdicted  from  fire  and  water  within  400 
miles  of  Rome.  (Ci&  Ad  Attie,  iii  4.)  Now,  as 
Cicero  had  been  interdicted  firom  fire  and  water, 
and  as  he  evaded  the  penalty,  to  use  his  own  words 
{Pro  Oaeana  c.  34),  by  going  beyond  the  limita, 
he  oould  only  escape  the  consequences,  namely, 
exsilium,  either  by  relying  on  the  fiict  of  his  not 
being  received  as  a  citizen  into  another  state,  or  by 
alleging  the  illegality  of  the  proceedings  against 
him.  But  the  latter  is  the  ground  on  which  he 
seems  to  maintain  his  case  in  the  Pro  Domo :  he 
alleges  that  he  was  made  the  subject  of  a  privi- 
legium,  without  having  been  first  oondenmed  in  a 
judicium  (c.  17). 

In  the  earlier  republican  period,  a  Ronum 
citizen  might  have  a  right  to  go  into  exsilium  to 
another  state,  or  a  citizen  of  another  state  might 
have  a  right  to  go  into  exsilium  at  Rome,  by  virtue 
of  certain  isopolitical  relations  existmg  between 
such  state  and  Rome.  This  right  was  called  jus 
exulandi  with  reference  to  the  state  to  which  the 
person  came ;  with  respect  to  his  own  state  which 
he  left,  he  was  exul,  and  his  condition  was  ex- 
silium :  with  respect  to  the  state  which  he  en- 
tered, he  was  tnqmlmus*;  and  at  Rome  he  might 
attach  himself  (ajotpfioare  s»)  to  a  quasi  patronus,  a 
relationship  which  gave  rise  to  questions  involving 
the  jus  applicationis. 

The  sentence  of  aquae  et  ignis,  to  which 
Cicero  adds  {Pro  Domo,  c.  30)  tecti  interdictio 
(comp.  Plut  jlfarins,  c.  29),  was  equivalent  to 
the  deprivation  of  the  chief  necessaries  of  life,  and 
its  effect  was  to  incapacitate  a  person  from  exer- 
cising the  rights  of  a  citizen  withm  the  limits  which 
the  sentence  comprised.  Supposing  it  to  be  true, 
that  no  Roman  citizen  oould  in  direct  terms  be  de- 
prived of  his  civitas,  it  requires  but  little  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  Roman  jurisprudence  to 
perceive  Umt  a  way  would  readily  be  discovered 
of  doing  that  indirectly  which  could  not  be  done 
directly ;  and  such,  in  fiurt  was  the  aquae  et  ignia 
interdictio.  The  meaning  of  the  sentence  of  aquae 
et  ignis  interdictio  is  dear  when  we  consider  the 
symbolical  meaning  of  the  aqua  et  ignis.  The 
bride,  on  the  day  of  her  marriage,  was  received  by 
her  husband  with  fire  and  water  (Dig.  24.  tit  1. 
8.  66),  which  were  symbolical  of  his  taking  her 
under  his  protection  and  sustentation.  Varro  {De 
Ling.  Lot.  iv.)  gives  a  different  explanation  of 
the  symbolical  meaning  of  aquae  et  ignis  in  the 
marriage  ceremony : — Aquae  el  igmt  (acceding  to 
the  expression  of  Festus)  mut  duo  demenia  quaa 
humanam  tfitam  maxima  continent.  The  sentence 
of  interdict  was  either  pronounced  in  a  judicium, 
or  it  was  the  subject  of  a  lex.    The  punishment 

*  This  word  appears,  by  its  termination  vim, 
to  denote  a  person  who  was  one  of  a  class,  like  the 
word  libertimu.  The  prefix  in  appears  to  be  the 
correlative  of  ex  in  oxmI,  and  the  remaining  part 
q$nL,  is  probably  related  to  oo^  in  incola  and  eoUinu. 
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ms  Inflicted  for  Tarioiu  crimes,  as  vi$  pMioa^ 
pteufatus,  tetteficium^  &c  The  Lex  Julia  da  vi 
puUica  ei  prtvata  applied,  aioong  other  cases,  to 
any  person  qui  reoejierit^  odtwerU,  tenuerii,  the  inter- 
dicted person  (Paulas,  Sent  Reoept.  ed.  Schulting) ; 
and  there  was  a  clause  to  this  eiSect  in  the  lex  of 
Clodius,  by  which  Cicero  was  banished. 

The  sentence  of  the  interdict,  which  in  the 
time  of  the  Antonines  was  accompanied  with  the 
loss  of  citizenship  (Gains,  L  90),  could  hardly  have 
had  any  other  effect  in  the  time  of  Cicero.  It 
may  be  true  ihat  exsilium,  that  is,  the  change  of 
•o/aiK,  or  ground,  was  not  in  direct  terms  included 
in  the  sentence  of  agttae  et  ignia  inierdiatio :  the 
person  might  stay  if  he  liked,  and  submit  to  tiie 
penalty  of  being  an  outcast,  and  being  incapacitated 
from  domg  any  legal  act.  Indeed,  it  is  not  easy 
to  ctmoeiye  that  baniskmeiU  can  exist  in  any  state, 
except  Rich  state  has  distant  ponessions  of  its  own 
to  which  the  offender  can  be  sent  Thus  banish- 
ment as  a  penalty  did  not  exist  in  the  old  English 
law.  When  isopolitical  relations  existed  between 
Rome  and  anothet  state,  exsilium  might  be  the 
privil^e  of  an  oflbnder.  Cicero  might  then  truly 
say  tlut  exsilium  was  not  a  punishment,  but  a 
mode  of  evading  punishment  {Pro  Caacina)  ;  and 
this  is  quite  consistent  with  Uie  interdict  being  a 
punishment,  and  having  for  its  object  the  exsilium. 

According  to  Niebuhr,  the  interdict  was  intended 
to  prevent  a  person,  who  had  become  an  exsul,  from 
retwmimf  to  Rome  and  resuminff  his  citiienship, 
and  the  interdict  was  taken  off  when  an  exsul  was 
recalled.  Further,  Niebuhr  asserts,  that  they  who 
settled  in  an  unprivileged  place  (one  that  was  not 
in  an  isopolitical  connection  with  Rome)  needed  a 
decree  of  the  people,*  declaring  that  their  settle^ 
ment  should  operate  as  a  legal  exsilium.  And 
this  assertion  is  supported  b^  a  single  passage  in 
Livy  (xxvi  3),  from  which  it  appears  uiat  it  was 
dedared  by  a  plebiscitnm,  that  C.  Fabins,  by 
going  into  exile  (jumlaimm)  to  Tarqninii,  which 
was  a  municipinm  (^Pro  Cktedn,  e,  4),  was  legally 
in  exOe. 

Niebuhr  asserts  that  Cicero  had  not  lost  the 
dvitas  by  the  interdict ;  but  Cicero  (Ad  Attic,  iiL 
28)  by  implication  admits  that  he  had  lost  his 
dvitas  and  his  ordo,  though  in  the  Oratio  Pro 
Domo  he  denies  that  he  had  lost  his  civitas.  And 
the  groond  on  which  he  mainly  attempted  to  sup- 
port his  case  was,  that  the  lex  by  which  he  was 
mterdieted,  was  in  jact  no  lex,  but  a  proceeding 
altogether  irregular.  Cicero  was  restored  by  a  lex 
Centnriata.    {Ad  AUuk  iv.  1.)  [G.  L.] 

EXTISPEX.    [Hakuspbx.] 

EXTRAORDINA'RIL  [Ezbmxtus,  p. 
497,  U] 


P. 


PABRI,  are  workmen  who  make  any  thing  out 
en  hard  materials,  as  fibri  iigmtru^  carpenters^ 
/b6n  oerarM,  smiths,  &e.  The  different  trades 
were  divided  by  Numa  (Pint.  iSTtnao,  17)  into 
nine  collegia,  which  oorrespcmd  to  our  companies 
ot  guilds.  In  the  constitution  of  Servius  Tullius, 
the  /abri  t^narU  {rdicrovts,  Orelli,  Imerip.  60, 
417, 3690, 4086, 4088,4184)and  the/abnaerarii 
or  fenrarii  (xo^Kor^oi)  were  formed  into  two 
centuries,  which  were  called  the  centnriae./^i6rttm, 
and  wA/abrormm,  (Cic  OraU  46.)    They  did  not 
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belong  to  any  of  the  five  classes  into  which  Servios 
divided  the  people ;  but  tbe/ti6n  Hgn.  {M^bablv 
voted  with  tne  first  class,  and  the/(i6n'  aer,  with 
the  second.  Livy  (i.  43)  and  Dionysius  (vii  69) 
name  both  the  centuries  together:  the  former  says 
that  they  voted  with  the  fint  class ;  the  latter, 
that  they  voted  with  the  second.  Cicero  {Da  Rep. 
ii  22)  names  only  one  century  of  iabri,  which  he 
says  voted  with  the  first  dass ;  but  as  he  adds  the 
word  UgnarioniM^  he  must  have  recognised  the 
existence  of  the  second  century,  which  we  suppose 
to  have  voted  with  the  second  dass.  (Gdttlipg, 
Qateh,  der  Riim.  Staadv.  pi  249.) 

The  fobri  in  the  army  were  under  the  command 
of  an  officer  called  prae/aetu*  /abrum,  (Caes.  ap. 
Cic.  ad  AU,  ix.  8,  BdL  Oo.  L  24  ;  Veget  ii  11.) 
It  has  been  supposed  by  some  modieni  writers  that 
there  was  a  preefectus  fobribn  attached  to  each 
l^on ;  and  this  m^have  been  the  caae.  No  genuine 
inscriptions  however,  contain  the  title  of  niaefectus 
fiibnbi  with  the  name  of  a  legion  added  to  it. 
There  were  also  dvil  magistrates  at  Rome  and  in 
the  munidpal  towns,  called  pnefedi  fobribn ;  but 
we  know  nothing  respecting  them  lieyond  their 
name.  Thus  we  find  in  Gnter,  Pa^sr.  Fabb. 
RoMAX  (467.  7),  Praxfictvs  Fabr.  Cabr. 
(235.  9.)  The  subject  of  the  pnefeeti  iabribn  is 
discussed  with  great  accuracy  in  a  letter  of  Hagen- 
bnchius,  published  by  Orelli  {Jwtanp,  vol.  ii 
p.  95,  &c). 

FA'BULA.    [CoMoiDU.] 

FACrriO'NES  AURIOA'RUM.  [Cmcuii 
p.  287.] 

FALA'RICA.    [Haota.] 

FALSA'RIUS.    [Falsum.] 

FALSUM.  The  oldest  legislative  provision  at 
Rome  against  Falsum  was  that  of  the  Twdve 
Tables  against  folse  testimony  (GelL  xx.  1)  ;  but 
there  were  trials  for  giving  fiuse  testimony  before 
the  enactment  of  the  Twelve  Tables*  (Liv.  iii. 
24,  &c.)  The  next  legisUtion  on  Fabom,  so  for 
as  we  know,  was  a  Lex  Ck>melia,  passed  in  the 
time  of  the  Dictator  SuUa,  which  (Cicero  also  calls 
testamentaria  and  numaria  {1%  Verr,  ii.  lib.  1. 
c.  42),  with  reference  to  the  crimes  which  it  was 
the  object  of  the  law  to  punish.  The  offence  was 
a  Crimen  Publicum.  The  provisions  of  this  lex 
are  stated  by  Paalus  (Sntt  RaetpL  v.  26,  ed. 
Berl),  who  also  entitles  it  Lex  Oimelia  testa- 
mentaria, to  apply  to  any  penon  **  qpi  testamentum 
qnodve  aliud  instrumentum  folsum  sciens  dolo 
male  scripserit,  redtaverit,  snbjeeerit,  suppresserit, 
amoYerit,  reiignaverit,  deleverit,^  &c  The  punish- 
ment was  deportatio  m  insulam  (at  least  when 
Panlus  wrote)  fOTthe  **  honestiores ;"  and  the  mines 
or  crucifixion  for  the  ^  hnmiliores.**  In  place  of 
deportatio,  the  law  probably  contained  the  punish- 
ment of  the  interdictio  aquae  et  ignis.  According 
to  Paulus  the  law  applied  to  any  instrument  as 
well  as  a  will,  and  to  the  adulteration  of  gdd  and 
silver  coin,  or  refusing  to  accept  in  payment  ge- 
nuine coin  stamped  with  the  head  of  the  princeps. 
But  it  appears  firom  Ulpian  (sub  titulo  de  poena 
legis  Comeliae  testamentariae)  that  these  were 
subsequent  additions  made  to  the  Lex  Cornelia 
{Mo».  et  Rom.  Leg.  OolL  tit  8.  s.  7)  by  various 
Knatus-consulta.  (Tadt  Ann,  xiv.  40,  41.)  By 
a  senatus-consnltum,  in  the  consulship  of  Statilius 
and  Taurus,  the  pexudties  of  the  law  were  extendpd 
to  the  case  of  other  than  testamentary  instruments. 
It  is  conjectured  that,  for  the  consulship  of  Statilius 
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ind  Taunu,  u  il  itwida  in  the  Uit  of  Ulpiui,  we 
ihonid  nad  Statiliiu  Tannu,  and  that  the  coniiil- 
>hip  dT  T.  Statiliiu  Tonnu  uid  L.  Scritnniiu  Libo 
(a.  d.  16)  i>  m«uil.  A  lubwqneut  KiBtiu-eoD- 
■ultiun,in  thcfnurtccnth  jcuof  Tiberiui,  eibendcd 
the  penniti™  of  the  law  to  thae  who  for  money 
undertook  the  defence  of  ■  (criminsl  ?)  aw»e,  or  to 
procure  tesiimony ;  and  bj  t.  itnatut-coiunlEnnt, 
pawed  between  the  datei  of  thoM  jual  mentioned, 
ceuipiraciea  for  the  ruin  of  ionocenl  penon*  wen 
cani[HiKd  within  the  proiiuoM  of  the  law.  An- 
other lenatui-uiniultum,  paved  A.D.  26,  extended 
the  law  to  tboM  who  receind  muteir  for  •elling, 
or  giviDgf  or  not  ginng  tiMtimnnj  IHieTe  were 
probably  other  leguUtire  pnniuoDi  (or  Ifas  pur- 
pose of  checking  fraud.  In  the  time  of  Xtro  it 
wai  enacted  BgamM  {raadnleal  peiK«M  (/bborn), 
that  tabulae  or  writtcm  contiacli  •bonld  be  pierced 
with  holea,  and  a  triple  thread  pMwd  thnugh  tbe 
holea,  in  addition  to  the  (ignaan.  (Snot,  fftro, 
c  17;  conraare  Panln*,  Semi.  RtapL  '"  "' 
t.  6.)  In  Hie  time  of  Nero  ' 
that  the  fint  two  part*  (on  , 
bara  only  the  tisMor'i  lignature,  and  the  ronain- 
ing  one  that  of  the  witoeiMa  :  it  wu  aljo  proTided 
that  no  man  who  wrote  (he  wiU  «hould  ^le  himKlf 
a  legacy  in  it.     The  provitioni,  M  to  adolleiating 


alto  uorid 


inpaymi     , 

Alluiion  if  made  to  the  latter  law 
bj  Arrian  (Epict  iiL  3).     It  qipeata  &am 
DUs  fttnfpt  in  the  Roman  wrilen  that  thi 
of  binim  in  all  iti  tbrmi  wai  Tery  comm 
eapeciall;  in  the  cbh  of  willi,  agahut  which  legis- 
laliie  enactmenli  are  a  feeble  aecnrity.    (Hemect. 
SjtOagma  ;  Bein,  Dai  OmnaafnwK  der  Ram, 
where  the  euhjecl  ii  (uUy  diicuavd.)      [Q.  L,] 

FALX,  dim.  FALCULA  (dfn),  tpimv  . 
poet.  Sftwirri,  dim.  fyrririar},  a  tickle  ;  a  ecylhe ; 
a  pnming-knife,  oi  pmning-hook  ~  ''"'  ~  ' ' 
chion ;  a  halbeil. 

Ai  CuLTia  denoted  a  knife  with  one  alraight 
edge,  "  foil "  eisniGed  any  limilar  inilnmient,  the 
■ingle  edge  of  which  wa*  curred.  ^hpiram  tb- 
No/iWt,  Hom.  Od.  iiriii  367 ;  cmnaejaka,  Virg. 
Ceonr-  i-  SOB  i  tarvamimjaldi  ««■,  Orid,  Met. 
Tii.  237  i  adamn/alee,  St.  62a)  By  additional 
epitheta  the  varicnu  uiea  of  the  h!i  were  indicated, 
and  itfl  correHpending  Tarietiei  in  form  and  iiz& 
Thui  the  aidcle,  beiauae  it  wai  uied  by  reapers, 
waa  railed  /Uh  •muona  1  the  icythe,  which  waa 
employed  in  mowing  hay,  wu  called /iii/(«Kinn,* 
the  pruninff-knife  and  the  bill,  on  account  of  their 
uee  in  dreaaing  Tmca,  aa  well  aa  in  hedging  and  in 
cutting  otf  the  (hoota  and  bninchei  of  treea,  were 
diitinguiahed  by  the  ^pellation  o(  JiiU  patalona, 
efntonu,  arioraru,  or  n/eaJtca  (Catn,  De  Ae  Rait. 
10, 11  ;  pBllad.i.13;  Colum.  ir.  25),  or  by  the 
diminutive  yUca^    (Colum.  lii.  IS.) 

A  rare  coin  publlahed  by  Pellerin  (Afrd.  de  Rnu, 
Par.  1762.  p.  208)  ahow.  the  head  of  one  of  the 
Lagidae,  kingi  of  Egypt,  weaiing  the  Dudkui, 
and  on  the  rererae  a  man  cutting  down  com  with 
a  aickle.    <See  woodcut.) 

The  lower  Ggnie  in  the  nine  woodcut  i*  taken 
fixHu  the  HSS.  of  Columella,  and  itlnitrUet  hia 
dficnption  of  ths  Tariona  partaof  Ifae/i/f  nnitann. 
(AWfteflmi.it.  35.  p.filB,ed.Oeiner.)[Ci'L-faB.) 
The  curvature  in  the  (ore  part  of  the  blade  ia  ei- 
pneeed  by  Virgil  in  the  phraae  pracwn  /aU. 
\a*ots.  iL  <3I.)    Aba  the  ramonl  of  a  bruch 


by  the  pming-hook,  it  wai  t , 

in  modem  gardoihig,  by  the  ehUeL  (Cdim 
DeArior.  10.)  [DoLiHU.]  The  edge  of  the 
Call  waa  ofien  toothed  or  aenalcd  (tpriir  "ap- 
XapiUorro,  Heiiod,  TSaiy.  174,  178  g  rfaKtwbla, 
Colum.  Dt  Ra  RiuL  iL  31).  The  Indiqiauabla 
proceN  of  iharpoiine  these  inMnmMDla  {IfW 
Kfatatnim,  Heno^  Op.  57S  ;  lf*W  atv^w^ 
••fo«in^  ApolL  Rhod.  ill.  1S3B}  waa  aflaetad  by 
whetalonea  which  the  Ramana  abtaioed  fma 
Crete  and  other  diitanl  placet,  with  the  additico 
of  ml  or  water  which  the  nunrer  (JitmUm)  car- 
ried in  a  born  upon  hli  thigh.  (Plin.  H.  K.  iviii. 
67.) 

Namerooa  at  were  the  oaa  to  which  the  blx 
wat  applied  in  ngricnltnre  and  horticulture,  ita  . 
einplonnent  in  battle  wai  almotl  equally  varied, 
Ihoogh  not  (o  frujueDt.  The  Oetoni  were  noted 
fbrittnee.  (Clandtao,  Z>ii£aBiJ.  5ttl.  L  110.)  It 
wat  the  weapon  with  whkh  Jupiter  wounded 
Typhon  (ApoUod.  I  6)  ;  with  wUch  MeRoln 
■lew  the  Leraaean  Hydia(£DTip.  lam,  191)  ;  and 
ith  which  Mercury  col  off  the  head  ef  Argua 
i/aitato  emm,  Ovid,  MeL  L  718  ;  larpaiC^laMa, 
'uucan,  ix.  662 — 667).  Peneui,  having  receind 
he  lama  weapon  fnn  Hercoly,  or,  aocording  to 
ither  authoiitiet,  from  Vnlcao,  ued  it  to  deenri- 
aleHednuandlotlaythetctt'nHwter.  (Apollod. 
i.  i  ;  Eiatotth,  OataHer.  tZ  ;  Ovid,  Afet.  iv.66G, 
730,  737,  V.  69  t  BniBckfAmaL  IiL  IS7.)  From 
*  DOW  referred  to,  we  nay  conclude  that 
n  waa  a  weapon  at  the  moat  remote 
antiquity  ;  that  it  wat  girt  like  a  dagger  upon  the 
waiat  I  that  it  wat  held  in  the  hand  by  a  thort 
hilt ;  and  that,  at  it  wat  in  fact  a  dagger  or  tkirp- 
linted  blade,  with  a  proper  &li  pnjecting  mm 
e  aide,  il  wu  tbnut  Into  the  fleah  up  to  thi* 
lateral  carralun  (nnw  temmi  abdidH  toMo).  In 
the  fallowing  woodcut,  four  examplee  ore  aelected 
from  workt  of  ancient  art  to  illiutiate  itt  form. 
One  of  the  four  ouneot  here  copied  npretenlt 
with  the  lalchion  in  hit  right  hand,  and 
the  head  of  Heduta  in  hit  left.  Tba  two  nnaller 
head*  of  Saturn  with  the  Ui  in  iU 
original  form  ;  and  the  fourth  cameo,  leprceenting 
the  tame  divinity  at  fiill  length,  waa  pohably  en- 
graved in  Italy  at  a  later  period  than  the  othen, 
but  early  enough  to  prove  that  the  tnthe  wae  in 
u>e  among  the  Rotuknt,  whilst  it  ilfnttratet  tbe 
adaptation  of  the  ijmbolt  of  Saturn  {Kpim  : 
•na  falcifir,  Ovid,  Fat.  r.  627,  »  IUm,  SIS) 
for  the  purpoia  of  pefaonilying  Time  (Xf^mi). 

■giue  the  weapon  which  hu  now  beta 
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detciibed  to  be  sUuhed  to  the  end  of  &  pAe,  it 
woold  umme  tin  fomi  and  be  applitsble  to  ill  the 
pnrpoMi  of  the  siedern  balbetL  Such  mml  ban 
be«n  the  antra  faicati  med  by  the  Romwu  at 
(B  of  Ambrici*.  (Lit.  jnriii.  S  [  camp*™ 
-  ■■  ~  ■■  i.  22,  86  ;  Q.  Cnrt.  it.  19.) 
Sometimei  the  iron  head  wu  (o  luge  u  to  be 
luteDed,  inilead  of  the  nn'e  head,  to  a  wooden 
beam,  and  worked  bj  mea  under  ■  teatudo. 
(V.^  I..  H.) 

Laatlj,  the  AuTrauu,  the  Pertiaiu,  the  Medea, 
and  the  Sjriaiu  in  A*ia  <Xen.  C^p^.  Ti.  1,  2, 
Amah.  i.  B  ;  Diod.  il  6,  xrii.  S3 ;  Folyb.  t. 
£3  ;  Q.  Cart.  ix.  9,  12,  13  ;  OelL  t.  fi  j  2  M«t. 
_.-  ™     ,.      .   ..•  „.      ■ mdthe 
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themfelrei  focmidabie  oa  the  Eeld  of  bailie  bj  the 
use  of  cliariola  with  Kjthra,  fixed  al  right  ingla 
(tii  rKirfUHi)  to  the  axle  and  lamed  downwud* ; 
or  busted  paialtel  to  the  axle  into  Ihe  fellj  of  the 
wheel,  K  ai  to  reToln,  when  the  chariot  wai 
pnt  in  motion,  with  mon  than  thtice  the  Telocity 
of  the  chariot  itielf ;  and  HmetimBi  alio  pniectJDg 
bom  the  utnmitiee  of  the  aile.  [J- >•] 

FAHI'LIA.  Thia  word  contsina  the  aune 
element  aa  "  famnltu,"  which  ii  laid  to  be  the 
larae  aa  the  OK^aaJanatl  ozfarn^  whicli  aignified 
■■Krtiu."  The  conjecture  that  it  contain!  the 
iune  elonent  aa  the  Greek  ifuXla,  and  ia  the 
•ame  ai  V  or  J^i,  i>  ■peciona,  but  aomewhat  doubt- 
faL  In  ita  wideat  lenee  Familia  camprEhHide  all 
that  il  eubjected  Id  the  will  of  an  individual,  who 
IB  ani  jorii,  both  &W  penoni,  ilavci,  and  objecti 
of  pnqierty.  In  thii  aenae  it  coITeaponda  to  the 
Groek  atxat  and  olnia.     Bnt  the  wold  baa  larioui 

«atiau  (buniljae  - 

aa  didDcituT,  Dig. 
II}.  Ip  the  third  kind  of  lal 
tioD  mentioned  by  Qaina  (ii.  103),  the  wora 
^  faTnili^  ^  u  eToluned  by  the  aqtUTalent  **  patri- 
meniom ;"  and  the  petion  who  received  the  bmilia 
fitm  the  leitatar  (qui  a  leatatore  l«mili»in  uc- 
cipiebM  mancipio)  waa  called  "  ftuniliae  emptor." 
And  in  the  formula  adapted  by  the  "  jamiliae 
emptor,"  when  he  took  the  tettalor'a  familia  by  a 
flctitioua  lale,  bia  wordi  were;  "  Familiam  pe. 
cuniamque  tuam  cndo  mandatam  tatelam  cuatode- 
lamqBe  tneam  recipio,'^  &c 

In  tba  f™ J-  of  the  T>«1t«  Tablet  which  de- 
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the  word  "ftniilia" 
"Agnatni  proiimaa 
aame  •cclim  in  which  Ulpian  (Frag.  tit.2&  I) 
qooM  Ihia  puaage  from  the  TwelTC  Tables  he 
eTplaint  agnail  la  be  "  cognali  lirilia  acina  per 
marei  dea«Ddenlei  ejnedem  bmiliae,"  where  the 
ly  pawDa.   (Dig. 

□ea  lignifif*  only 
"  pefBoni,"  inai  ii,  au  inoie  wno  are  in  the  power 
of  a  paterbmiliaa,  nich  at  hit  aotii  {fili^ammat), 
danghtcn,  grandchildren,  and  tlaTta,  whoaRatricIIy 
object*  of  disainiam,  bnt  are  alao  in  a  aeiue  objtcta 
of  potialai.  Id  another  lenae  "  famtlii "  aignifie* 
only  the  free  panoiu  who  are  in  the  power  of  a 
pater&miliaa ;  and,  in  a  man  eiloidsd  aenae  of 
thia  kind,  all  thoae  wki  are  ^natt,  (hat  ii,a)l 
who  are  aprang  from  a  oommoQ  aDceatnr,  and 
wonld  be  in  hia  power  if  he  wen  liriug.  With 
thia  aenae  of  huulia  ii  caaneelad  the  iiatai  £uii- 
liae,  by  virtiie  of  which  a  iKnai  bdooged  to  a 
partinilar  tunilia,  and  thereby  had  a  Ofacily  for 
certain  righta  which  only  the  moobeii  of  th* 
bmilia  could  claim.  A  peran  who  changed  Ihia 
(tatUB,  ceaaed  (0  bcknig  to  the  bmilia,  and  aua. 
lained  a  opitia  dininutio  minima.  [Anomu ) 
CaruT.]  Hemben  of  the  Mme  bmily  were 
**&miUBrea;'>and  hence  bmiliaria  came  to  lignify 
an  intimate  friend.  Slarea  who  bekoged  to  the 
woe  funilia  were  ollad,  with  reapecl  to  thia  re- 
latiai,  fiuniliaree.  Oewaally,  "  bmiliaiii  "  might 
aigni^  any  thiii>  relaliug  to  a  bmilia. 

Somctimei  **  bmilia  "  ii  twed  to  eigni^  only  the 
■laTCi  belonging  to  a  penon  (Cic  ai  F^m.  iIt.  i, 
ad   ^iMt.   Fr.   iL  6)  ;   or  to  a  body  of  penoni 

poaed  to  liberti  (Cic  BnL  22),  when  the  true 
reading  ia  "  liberti."     ifivi,  ad  Fam.  L  3.) 

The  wold  bmilia  ia  alw  applied  (improperly)  ta 
aacta  of  philoiophen,  and  to  a  body  of  gladiaton :  in 
the  latter  leuae  with  leai  im[soprie^.  In  a  aenae 
aliU  Un  exact,  it  ii  aomrtimea  applied  to  aigni^  a 
liTing.aman'anuanaofiahaiatence.  (Jti-Htaubm. 
T.  1.  36.) 

A  paterbmillaa  and  a  matobmiliaa  were  re- 
apeetively  a  Roman  dtiien  who  waa  lui  juria,  and 
lui  wifa  in  manu.  (Cic  Top.  i ;  amp.  Ulp.  Fng. 
ir.  1,  and  Booking,  /««.  L  pp.  217,  223.1  A 
hlimbmiliaa  and  a  filiafarailiai  were  a  aon  and 
dai^htcr  in  the  power  of  a  paEerfiuniliaa.  The 
bmilia  of  a  patfrfamiliaa,  in  iti  wideit  untc, 
comprehended  all  hi«  agmiti ;  the  extent  of  which 
term,  and  ita  legal  import,  arc  explained  under 
C^QNATi.  The  relaiion  of  bmilia  and  getia  ia 
eiplaioed  mider  Obhii. 

The.  notion  of  Familia  ai  a  natural  relation  con- 
nata  of  Marriage,  the  Pattia  Poteetai,  and  Cognalio 
(kinahip).  But  PoaitiTe  Law  can  bahion  other 
relation!  after  the  type  of  theie  natnnl  lelaliona 
Of  thete  attificia]  bioily  relation!  the  Romui  hiw 
hMl  file,  which  arg  aa  fallDw:_(1)  Manui,  oi 
the  atrictmarriue  relatim  between  the  huabana 
and  wife  ;  (2)  SerTitui,  or  the  rehilion  of  mailer 
and  alaie  \  (3)  Pattonatna,  or  the  relation  of 
former   maater  to  former    alave  ;     (1)  Uancipii 

and  liberta%  which  chatacleriied  a  child  who  wai 
mandpatad  by  hia  father  [Ehincipathi]  ;  (6) 
Tutela  and  Ciuatio,  Um  origin  of  which  mut  bf 
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tnc«d  (o  llw  pRlris  Poimu.    TbnK 
tnaled  nader  their  apprepnate  hadi. 

The  doctrine  of  lepnentation,  u  applied  to  the 
■cqui»ition  of  properly,  ii  omnHiled  with  the  dot- 
trine  of  the  relatioiu  of  Sunilis  ;  bat  being  limited 
with  reference  tn  poleila^  mmua,  and  muicipiuin, 
it  u  not  cn-eiteniive  nor  identical  with  tbe  rela- 
tmna  of  fanilia.  Iiegsl  capaeit;  la  aUo  cennected 
with  tbe  lelaliiHuof  bmilia,  thongb  not  identic' 
with,  but  rather  distinct  from  them.  The  notioi 
or  liberi  and  seni,  ani  |nna  and  alieni,  an  cor 
priicd  in  the  above-mentioned  relationa  of  &inili 
Tbe  diilinctiont  of  Civea,  I«tini,  Peregrini,  a 
entirely  Dnconnected  with  the  relation!  of  lamili 
Some  of  tbe  relationa  of  familia  hare  no  effect  ■ 
legal  capacity,  for  inttanre,  mairiage  ai  >ucb.  That 
tamily  relationihip  which  hai  an  inEoence  on  1^ 
tapwilj,  IB  the  Pat™  Potalas,  in  connertion 
with  which  tbe  legal  incapacities  of  fitiuiiamiliu, 
filiabmiliaa,  and  a  wife  in  numn,  may  be  moat 
appropriately  conndered.  (S»«igny,  ^ilrm  da 
iaUigrm  Rom.  BecUi,  vol.  i.  pp.  MS,  Ac,  SS6,  Ac 
tdL  iL  Berlin,  IMO;  Becking,  liuhOiaum,  toI.  L 
^2l3,&c)  [G.  L.] 

FAMl'LIAE  ERCISCUNDAE  ACTIO. 
Breiy  berea,  who  had  fdll  pawer  of  diapoutioo 
orer  hia  property,  waa  entitled  to  a  diTiiioit  of  th( 
hetedilaa,  unlen  tbe  teelBlor  had  declared,  or  th< 
eo-heredea  had  atrreed,  tbnt  it  ahould  remain  ii 
cvmmon  for  a  fixed  time.  Tbe  dirinon  conld  be 
made  by  agreement  among  the  co-heredei ;  bat  in 
ouc  they  could  not  agree,  the  diiiiion  waa  made  b; 
Bjndei.  For  Ihia  pnrpoae  erery  herei  had  " 
cjich  of  bii  co-hcredei  an  actio  Eamiliae  ercia 
which,  like  the  actionea  commani  diiidnndo,  and 
linium  legnndomm,  wai  of  the  dau  of  Miilac 
Actionei,  or,  as  they  w»re  sometimea  called,  Du- 
plicia  Jadicin,  bccsuae,  u  in  the  familiae  erciscnndac 
judicinm,  each  hereswaa  both  plaintiff  and  defend- 
ant (actor  and  rem)  ;  tbougb  he  who  brought  the 

io  and  claimed  a  jadichuD  (ad  Jmdicittn  proto- 


cUo  and  claimed  a  iadiooiD  (ad 
mil')  was  pn>peily  Ue  actor.    A 
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hem. 


All  the  heredi 
[BoNonuH  Co  I.  LATH)  ],  that  ia,  bound  to  allow,  ui 
taking  the  sccoimt  of  the  pnoetty,  what  they  had 
reccired  from  tbe  teatator  m  hia  liMlme,  aa  part  of 
their  ihare  of  tbe  henditaa,  at  least  >o  far  aa  they 
had  been  enriched  by  each  donationt. 

This  action  was  girea  by  the  Twelve  Tables. 
The  word  Familia  here  signifea  the  "  property," 
■a  eiplaked  in  the  pnnioiu  article,  and  it  eqaira- 
lent  to  faeiedilaa. 

The  meaning  and  origin  of  ths  Teib  ere,  Lsccn, 
or  !««,  iKier«,  naie  been  a  inbject  of  aome  dis- 
pute. It  is,  hovever,  certain  that  the  word  neana 
"dinuon.'-  (Dig.  10.  tiL  3;  Cie.  D*  OnU.  L 
£6.  Fro  Caecma,  c  7;  Aput.  Met.  It  p.  210, 
BiponL)  {0.1..] 

FAHO'SI  LIBELLI.    (LtBUiue.] 
FANUM.    [TiHrLDM.] 
FA'RREUM.     [MiTlilHONTVM.l 
FARTOR  (oiTturAr),  wasaslave  wbo  fattened 
poultry.     (Colnm.  Tiil  7  ;  Hot.  &(.  ii  3.  228  ; 
Plant.  True.  L  S.  11.)     Donatus  {ad  Tmmt  Em. 
ii.  2.  26)   aaya    that  the  name  was  girea   to  a 
maker  el  aaniagei ;  but  compare  Becker,  GaUxt, 

The  imme  of  fartioct  or  <»nm«n   waa   alao 


(Fcstus,  I.  V.  FartoTf.) 

.       FFaBTI  ;   Jut] 

were  rods  bonnd  in  the  form  ol 
bundle,  and  contaming  an  axe  (iccsrit)  iD  tl 
middle,  the  inn  of  wbich  projected  fma  the: 
These  mdi  wen  carried  by  lictota  before  the  tap 
rior  magittiates  at  Rome,  and  are  often  tepreaoili 
on  tbe  reierae  of  coniotar  coina.  (Spanh.  I 
Praat.it  UmffMrnim.  yal  iL  pp.  98,  91.)  Tl 
following  woodcuta  giire  the  reveraet  of  ftmr  co 
sular  coins  ;  in  the  fint  of  which  we  see  the  lictc 
carrying  tbe  fatces  on  their  tbonlden ;  in  t! 
Kcond,  two  fascei,  and  between  them  a  ael 
curulis  ;  in  the  thud,  two  faacea  crowned,  wi 
the  conjul  standing  between  them  ;  and  in  t 
fourth,  the  same,  only  with  no  crowna  aromid  l! 


The  next  two  woodcuta,  which  are  taken  from 
the  conanlac  coina  of  C.  Norbainu,  amtain  in  ad- 
dition to  the  hacea — the  one  a  tpicaand  a 
and  the  other  a  apica,  cadncent,  and  pnmu 


The  hacea  appear  to  han 
birch  (M-flo,  Plm.f/.IV.  zri.  30),  but  w 
alao  of  the  twigt  of  the  elm.  (Plant.  Am.  ui.  -^. 
S9,  il  3.  7*.}  They  are  md  to  hare  been  de- 
rired  from  Vetolonia,  a  city  of  Etmrla.  (8iL  ItaL 
riii.  (BJ  ;  compare  Lir.  L  S.)  Twdre  wnecaitied 
leTon  each  of  the  kinga  by  twelre  lictota  ;  and 
>n  the  eipulaioD  of  tbe  Tarqnint,  one  of  the  con- 
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the  secoteB  should  be  removed  from  the  fiucet,  and 
Allowed  only  one  of  the  coosuls  to  be  preceded  by 
the  licton  while  they  were  at  Rome.  (Cic.  de 
Rep,  ii  31  ;  Valer.  Max.  ir.  1.  §  1.)  The  other 
consul  was  attended  only  by  a  single  accensua 
[  AccKNSus].  When  they  were  out  of  Rome,  and 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  each  of  the  consuls  re- 
tained the  axe  in  the  fasces,  and  was  {weoeded  by 
his  own  lictors.  (Dionys.  ▼.  19  ;  Lir.  xziv.  9, 
xxviiL  27.) 

When  the  decemviri  were  first  appointed,  the 
fasces  were  only  carried  before  the  one  who  pre- 
sided for  the  day  (Liv.  iii.  33)  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  second  decemvirate,  when  they  began  to 
act  in  a  tyrannical  manner,  that  the  &sces  with 
the  axe  were  carried  before  each  of  the  ten.  (Liv. 
liL  36.)  The  fasces  and  secures  were,  however, 
carried  before  the  dictator  even  in  the  city  (Liv. 
iL  18):  he  was  preceded  by  24  lictors,  and  the 
magister  equitum  by  six. 

The  praetors  were  preceded  in  the  dty  by  two 
lictors  with  the  fasces  (Censorin.  De  Die  Natal. 
24  ;  Cic.  Affrar,  ii.  34)  ;  but  out  of  Rome  and  at 
the  head  of  an  army  by  six,  with  the  fasces  and 
lecures,  whence  they  are  called  by  the  Greek 
writers  trrparnyol  i^airt\4Ktis.  (Appian,  Syr,  15  ; 
Polyb.  ii.  24.  §6,  iii  40.  §  9,  106.  §  6.)  The 
proconsuls  also  were  allowed,  in  the  time  of  Ulpian, 
six  fiasces.  (Dig.  1.  tit  16.  s.  14.)  The  tribunes 
of  the  plebs,  the  aediles  and  quaeston,  had  no 
lictors  in  the  city  (Plut.  Quaett.  Rom,  81  ;  Gell. 
xiiL  12)  ;  but  in  the  provinces  the  quaestors  were 
permitted  to  have  the  fiuces.  (Cic  Pro  Platte. 
41.) 

The  lictors  carried  the  fesces  on  their  shoulders, 
as  is  seen  in  the  coin  of  Brutn  given  above  ;  and 
when  an  inferior  magistrate  met  one  who  was 
higher  in  rank,  the  lictors  lowered  their  fasces  to 
him.  This  was  done  by  Valerius  Publioola,  when 
he  addressed  the  people  (Cic.  de  Rq>.  ii  31  ;  Liv. 
ii  7  ;  Valer.  Max.  iv.  1.  §  1) ;  and  hence  came 
the  expression  sttbmittere  /iuoes  in  the  sense  of  to 
yield,  to  confess  one*s  self  inferior  to  another.  (Cic. 
Bntt.  6.) 

When  a  general  hod  gained  a  victory,  and  had 
been  nluted  as  Imperator  by  his  soldien,  his 
fesces  were  always  crowned  with  laurel  (Cic.  ad 
Att.  via  3.  §  5,  (fe  Div.  i  28  ;  Caea.  BeU.  (Xv. 
iii  71.) 

FASCIA  (roiyfa),  dim,  FASCIOLA,  a  band 
or  fillet  of  cloth,  worn,  1.  round  the  head  as  an 
ensign  of  royalty  (Sueton.  JuL  79)  [Diaoxma  ; 
woodcut  to  FaLx]  :  2.  by  women  over  the  breast 
(Ovid,  De  Art,  Amat.  iii  622  ;  Propert  iv.  10. 
49  ;  Faada  Peetoraiie^  Mart  xiv.  134)  [Stro- 
I*biC7M]  :  3.  round  the  legs  and  feet,  especially 
by  women  (see  the  woodcut  under  the  article 
Libra).  Cicero  reproached  Clodius  for  wearing 
fiisciae  upon  his  feet,  and  the  Calantica,  a  female 
ornament,  upon  his  head  (op.  Non.  Mare.  xiv.  2). 
Afterwards,  when  the  toga  had  fallen  into  disuse, 
and  the  shorter  pallium  was  worn  in  its  stead, 
so  that  the  legs  were  naked  and  exposed,  yoseuM 
entrales  became  common  even  with  the  male  sex. 
(Hor.  SM.  ii  3.  255  ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  2.  §  7  ;  Oiat 
C^neff.  338.)  The  emperor  Alexander  Severus 
(Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  40)  always  used  them,  even 
although,  when  in  town,  he  wore  the  toga.  Quin- 
tilian,  nevertheless,  asserts  that  the  adoption  of 
them  could  only  be  excused  on  the  plea  of  infirm 
health.    {Inst.  Or.  xi  3.)     White  fasciae,  worn 
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by  men  (Vai  Max.  L  e. ;  Phaed.  v.  7.  37),  were  a 
sign  of  extraordinary  refinement  in  dress :  the 
mode  of  cleaning  them  was  by  rubbing  them  with 
a  white  tenacious  earth,  resembling  our  pipe-chiy 
(fagdae  eretatae^  Cic.  ad  Att.  ii  3).  The  finer 
fasciae,  worn  by  ladies,  were  purple.  (Cic.  de 
Harusp.  Reep,  21.)  The  bandages  wound  about 
the  legs,  as  shown  in  the  illuminations  of  ancient 
MSS.,  prove  that  the  Roman  usage  was  generally 
adopted  in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages. 

On  the  use  of  fasciae  m  the  nursing  of  chfldren 
(Plaut  7V«c.  V.  13)  see  Incunabula.     [J.  Y.] 

FA'SCIA  (rcuvla),  in  arehitecture,  sigi^dfies  (by 
an  obvious  analogy  with  the  ordinary  meaning  of 
the  word)  any  long  flat  snrfieu^  of  wood,  stone,  or 
marble,  such  as  the  band  which  divides  the  arehi- 
trave  firom  the  fri^e  in  the  Doric  order,  and  the 
surfaces  into  which  the  architrave  itself  is  divided 
in  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders.  (See  Episty- 
LiUM,  and  the  cuts  under  Columna.)      [P.  8.] 

FA'SCINUM  (/Smrinma),  fascination,  enchant- 
ment  The  belief  that  some  penons  had  the 
power  of  injuring  othen  by  their  looks,  was  as 
prevalent  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  it  is 
among  the  superstitious  in  modem  times.  The 
^^^oAft^f  fid/pTKoyos^  or  enl  <yf,  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by'  ancient  writers.  ( Alciphr.  Ep.  i  1 5  ; 
Heliod.  Aethiop.  iii  7  ;  compare  Plin.  H.  N.  vii  2.) 
Plutarch,  in  his  Symposium  (▼.  7),  has  a  separate 
chapter  irtpl  rSiv  itaralSaa'Kaiweuf  Xeyo^nvF,  itol 
fiiffKoamv  ix^ir  6^9aXf»6y,  The  evil  eye  was  sup- 
posed to  injure  children  particularly,  but  some- 
times cattle  also  ;  whence  Vixgfl  ^Ed.  iii  103) 
Mys, 

**  Nescio  quis  teneros  oculos  mihi  fascinat  agnum.** 

Various  amulets  were  used  to  avert  the  influence 
of  the  evil  eye.  The  most  common  of  these  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  phallus,  called  by  the 
Romans  fascinum,  which  was  hung  round  the 
necks  of  children  (tvrpiotda  res,  Varr.  De  Ung.  Lat. 
▼ii  97,  ed.  MUUer).  Pliny  (ff,  AT.  xix.  19.  §  1) 
also  says  that  Satj^riea  ngna^  by  which  he  means 
the  phallus,  were  placed  in  gardens  and  on  heart  lis 
as  a  protection  against  the  fascinations  of  the 
envious  ;  and  we  leam  from  Pollux  (viii  1 1 8) 
that  smiths  were  accustomed  to  place  the  same 
figures  befi>re  their  feiges  with  the  same  design. 
Sometimes  other  objects  were  employed  far  this 
purpose.  Peisistiatus  is  said  to  have  hung  the 
figure  of  a  kind  of  grasshopper  before  the  Acro- 
polis as  a  preservative  against  fascination.  (Hesych. 
&  «.  Korax^Mi.) 

Another  common  mode  of  averting  fascination 
was  by  spitting  into  the  folds  of  one^  own  dress. 
(Theocr.  vi  39  ;  Plin.  H.  N,  xxviii  7  ;  Ludan, 
Nanig,  15.  vol.  iii  p.  259,  ed.  Reitz.) 

According  to  Plmy  (^H.  N,  xxviii  7)»  Fascinuf 
was  the  name  of  a  god,  who  was  worshipped  among 
the  Roman  sacra  bv  the  Vestal  virgins,  and  was 
placed  under  the  chariot  of  those  who  triumphed 
as  a  protection  against  fascination ;  by  which  he 
means  in  all  probability  that  the  phallus  was 
placed  under  the  chariot  (Mtiller,  ArekaoL  der 
Kunst,  §  436.  I,  2 ;  Bottiger,  Klein.  Schr.  iii. 
pi  111  ;  Becker,  ChariUes^  voi  ii  pp.  109,  291.) 

FASTI.     Fas  signifies  divine  law :  the  epithet 

/agtua  is  properly  applied  to  anything  in  acooiilRnce 

with  divine  law,  and  hence  those  days  upon  which 

legal  business  might,  without  impiety  {tine  piaeulc). 

be  transacted  brfore  the  praetor,  were  technicaUy 
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denominated  fatti  dies,  L  e.  law/id  days.  Vano 
and  Festos  derive y^a*  directly  btan/ari  (Varr. 
de  lAng.  Lai.  tL  2  ;  Festiu,  ».  v,  FatU),  while 
Ovid  {FcuL  i,  47)  may  be  quoted  in  support  of 
either  etymology. 

The  sacred  books  in  which  ihe^fiuH  dies  of  the 
year  were  marked,  were  themselves  denominated 
/asU ;  the  term,  however,  was  employed  in  an  ex- 
tended sense  to  denote  registers  o£  various  descrip- 
tions, and  many  mistakes  have  arisen  among  com- 
mentators from  confounding  fiisti  of  different  kinds. 
It  will  be  useful,  therefore,  to  oonsideoi separately 
the  two  great  divisions,  which  have  been  distin- 
guished as  FasH  Saeri  or  Fasti  KakndareSj  and 
FasH  Annales  or  FasH  Historiei, 

I.  Fasti  Sacri  or  Kalxndarss.  For  neariy 
four  centuries  and  a  half  aflter  the  foundation  of 
the  city  a  knoidedge  of  the  calendar  was  possened 
exclusively  by  the  priests.  One  of  the  pontifices 
regularly  proclaimed  the  appearance  of  the  new 
moon,  and  at  the  same  time  announced  the  period 
which  would  intervene  between  the  Kalends  and 
the  Nones.  On  the  Nones  the  country  people 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  learning  from  the  Rex 
Sacrorum  the  various  festivals  to  be  celebrated 
durinff  the  month,  and  the  A&y*  on  which  they 
would  fiUl.  (Macrob.  i.  15.)  In  like  manner  all 
who  wished  to  bo  to  law  were  obliged  to  inquire  of 
the  privileged  few  on  what  day  they  might  bring 
their  suit,  and  received  the  reply  as  if  from  the  lips 
of  an  astrologer.  (Ci&  Pro  Mwrtnu  11.)  The  whole 
of  this  lore,  so  long  a  source  of  power  and  [urofit, 
and  therefore  jealously  enveloped  in  mjrstery,  was 
at  length  made  public  by  a  certain  Cn.  Flavius, 
scribe  to  App.  Claudius  Caecus  (Liv.  ix.  46  ; 
PluL  H.  AT.  xxxiiL  1  ;  OelL  vi.  9  ;  VaL  Max.  ii. 
6),  who,  having  gained  access  to  the  pontifical 
books,  copied  out  all  the  requisite  information,  uid 
exhibited  it  in  the  forum  for  the  use  of  the  people 
at  large.  From  this  time  forward  such  tables  be- 
came common,  and  were  known  by  the  name  of 
Faati.  They  usually  contamed  an  enumeration  of 
the  months  and  days  of  the  year ;  the  Nones,  Ides, 
Nundinae,  Dies  Fasti,  Nefesti,  Comitiales,  Atri, 
&C.  [Calsnoarium],  together  with  the  different 
festivals,  were  marked  in  their  propa  places :  as- 
tronomical observations  on  the  risings  and  settings 
of  the  fixed  stars,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
seasons  were  frequently  inserted,  and  sometimes 
brief  notices  annexed  regarding  the  introduction 
and  signification  of  certain  rites,  the  dedication  of 
temples,  glorious  victories,  and  terrible  disasters. 
In  later  times  it  became  common  to  pay  homage 
to  the  members  of  the  imperial  family  by  noting 
down  their  exploits  and  honours  in  the  calendar,  a 
species  of  flattery  with  which  Antonius  is  charged 
by  Cicero  (PiU%».  il  34.  See  also  Tadt  Ann. 
L  15). 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  description  that 
these  fculd  closely  resembled  a  modem  almanac 
{Fadarwai  libri  appeUantwr  toHus  anm  descriptio. 
Festus)  ;  and  the  celebrated  work  of  Ovid  may  be 
considered  as  a  poetical  Year-book  or  Companion 
to  ^  Aimanac,  having  been  composed  to  illustrate 
the  Fasti  published  by  Julius  Caesar,  who  re- 
modelled the  Roman  year.  All  the  more  remark- 
able epochs  are  examined  in  succession,  the  origin 
of  the  different  festivals  explained,  the  various 
ceremonies  desoibed,  the  legends  connected  with 
the  principal  constellations  narrated,  and  many 
onriooa  diicnsiioot  interwoven  upon  subjects  likely 
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to  prove  interesting  to  his  countrymen  ;  the  wbola 
being  seasoned  with  frequent  allusions  to  the 
glories  of  the  Julian  line. 

Several  specimens  olfadiy  more  or  less  perfect, 
on  stone  and  marble,  have  been  discovered  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  different  places,  none  of  them,  how- 
ever, older  than  the  age  of  Augustus.  The  most 
remarkable,  though  one  of  the  least  entire,  is  that 
known  as  the  Kalendarium  Praenestiman  or  FasH 
Verriani.  Suetonius,  in  his  short  treatise  on  dis- 
tinguished grammarians,  tells  us  that  a  statue  of 
Verrius  Flaccus,  preceptor  to  the  grandsons  of 
Augustus,  stood  in  the  Iowa*  part  of  the  forum 
of  his  native  town,  Praeneste,  opposite  to  the 
HemieycUum,  on  which  he  had  exhibited  to  public 
view  the  festi,  arranged  by  himself  and  engraved 
on  marble  idabs.  In  the  year  1770  the  remains 
of  a  circular  building  were  discovered  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  modem  Palestrina,  to- 
gether with  sevend  fragments  of  marble  tablets, 
which  were  soon  recognised  as  forming  part  of  an 
ancient  calendar ;  and  upon  frurther  examination 
no  doubt  was  entertained  by  the  learned  that 
these  were  the  very  festi  of  Verrius  described  by 
Suetonius.  An  Italian  antiquary,  named  Foggini, 
continued  the  excavations,  collected  and  arranged 
the  scattered  morsels  with  great  patience  and 
skill ;  and  m  this  manner  the  months  of  January, 
March,  April,  and  December,  to  which  a  very 
small  portion  of  February  was  afterwards  added, 
were  recovered  ;  and,  although  much  defeced  and 
mutilated,  form  a  very  curious  and  usefril  monu- 
ment They  appear  to  have  embraced  much  in- 
formation concerning  the  festivals,  and  a  careful 
detail  of  the  honours  bestowed  upon,  and  the 
triumphs  achieved  by,  Julius,  Au^tus,  and  Ti- 
berius. The  publication  of  Foggmi  contains  not 
only  an  account  of  this  particmar  discovery,  but 
also  the  compete  festi  of  the  Roman  year,  so  for 
as  such  a  compilation  can  be  extracted  from  the 
ancient  calendars  now  extant.  Of  these  he  enu- 
merates eleven,  the  names  being  derived  either 
from  the  pUices  where  they  were  found,  or  from 
the  femily  who  possessed  them  when  they  first  be- 
came known  to  the  literary  world :  — 

1.  CuiendariMm  Maffeiorum^  which  contains  the 
twelve  months  complete. 

2.  Col.  PraeHestinnmj  described  above. 

3.  CaL  Capranicorumf  August  and  September 
complete. 

4.  Cal  AmUeminuMj  fragments  of  the  month 
from  May  to  December. 

5.  CaL  AnHatinumf  fragments  of  the  six  hist 
months. 

6.  OaL  Esquilinum^  fragments  of  May  and  June. 

7.  Oal.  Famesianum,  a  few  days  of  February 
and  March. 

8.  CaL  Pinciamtm^  fragments  of  July,  August, 
and  September. 

9.  CaL  Venusinnm^  May  and  June  complete. 

10.  CaL  VaHoanumy  a  few  days  of  March  and 
April 

11.  OaL  AlH/anum^  a  few  days  of  July  and 
August 

Some  of  the  above,  with  others  of  more  recent 
date,  arc  given  in  the  Corpus  InscnpHonum  of 
Qruter,  in  the  11th  vol.  of  the  Thesaurus  Rom. 
Antiqq.  of  Qraevius,  and  in  other  works  of  a  simi- 
lar description  ;  but  the  frillest  information  upon 
all  roatten  connected  with  the  Fasti  Sacri  is  em- 
bodied in  the  work  of  Foggmi,  entitled  Fasiomm 
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\Bomama  Verrio Flaeea ovdimtontm RaHqmae^ 
kc  Rcmae,  1779  ;  and  in  Jac  Vim  Vaat$m  Am- 
madfBeru.  ad  Fatioi  Rom,  Saero§  /raffmaUoj  Timj. 
ad  Rhen.  1795:  to  which  add  Ideler*«  Hamdlmek 
der  Mathemaiuekem  tmd  Teehm9ckem  Cknmologie, 
Berlin,  1826. 

Before  quitting  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  may 
mi^e  mention  of  a  curious  relic,  the  antiquity  of 
which  has  been  called  in  question  without  good 
cause,  the  CaleMdarium  RutUcum  /^brRenoMMM. 
This  Roial  Almanac  is  cut  upon  four  sides  of  a 
cube,  each  iace  being  divided  into  three  columns, 
and  each  column  incrading  a  month.  At  the  top 
of  the  column  is  carred  the  appropriate  sign  of  the 
sodiac  ;  then  follows  the  name  of  the  month,  the 
number  of  the  days,  the  position  of  the  nones,  the 
length  of  the  day  and  night,  the  name  of  the  sign 
through  which  the  sun  passes,  the  god  under 
whose  protection  the  month  was  placed,  the  tarions 
agricultural  operations  to  be  perranned,  and  a  list 
of  the  prindpal  foitivBls.  Take  May  as  an  ex- 
ample:— ' 

MSN8U 

MAIVB 

DIM.  ZXXI. 

NON.  8SPTUC. 

IIIS&  HOB.  xuiia 

vox.  HOB.  VUU8. 

SOL.  TAVBa 

TVTSLA.  APOLLIN. 

8BOXT.  BVNCANT. 

OVma,  TONOBNT. 

LAVA.  LAVATVB. 

ITirBNCI  DOM  ANT. 

VICBA.  PABVL. 

8XCATVB. 

8BOBTB8 

LV8TBANTyB. 

8ACBVM.  MBBCVB. 

BT.  PLOBAB. 

(See  the  coomientaxT  of  Horcelli  in  his  Opera 
E^piprcafuca^  toL  L  77.) 

IL  Fasti  Annalbs  or  Histobici.  Chronicles 
such  as  the  Atmales  Mattmi^  containing  the  names 
of  the  chief  magistrates  for  each  year,  and  a  short 
account  of  the  most  remarkable  events  noted  down 
opposite  to  the  days  on  which  they  occurred, 
were,  firom  the  resemblance  which  they  bore  in 
arrsngement  to  the  sacred  calendars,  denominated 
fatti;  and  hence  this  word  is  used,  especially 
by  the  poets,  in  the  general  sense  of  kistorieal 
records,  (HonL  SaL  I  3.  112,  Carm.  iv.  13. 
13,  uL  17.  7.) 

In  prose  writers /cuft  is  commonly  employed  as 
the  technical  term  for  the  registers  of  consuls, 
dictators,  censors,  and  other  magistrates,  which 
formed  port  of  the  public  archives.  (Liv.  ix.  18  ; 
Cic  Pro  Seat.  14;  compare  Cic.  Plul^,  xiil 
12  ;  Tacit.  Ann,  iiL  17,  18.)  Again,  when  Cicero 
remarks  in  the  famous  epistle  to  Luoceius  {Ad 
Fam.  V.  12),  **  Etenim  ordo  ille  minalinm  niedio>- 
criter  ftos  retinet  quasi  enumeratione  fostomm,** 
he  means  that  the  regular  succession  of  events 
meagrely  detailed  in  chronicles  fixed  the  attention 
but  feebly,  and  was  little  more  interesting  than  a 
men  catalogue  of  names.  (Comparo  Ad  AH.  iv.  8.) 

A  most  important  specimen  of /agii  belonging  to 
this  class,  executed  probably  at  the  bogioning  of 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  has  been  partially  preserved. 
In  the  year  1647,  several  fragments  of  marble 
tablets  were  discovered  in  excavating  the  Roman 
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f  oram,  and  wera  found  to  contain  a  list  of  ooosnls 
dictators  with  their  masters  of  horM,  censors  with 
the  lustea  which  they  dosed,  triumphs  and  ova- 
tions, all  arranged  in  regular  succession  according 
to  the  yean  of  the  Catonian  era.  These  had  evi- 
dently extended  from  the  expulsion  of  the  kings 
to  the  death  of  Augustus,  and  although  defective 
in  many  places,  have  proved  of  the  greatest  value 
in  chronology.  The  differmt  pieces  wera  collected 
and  acrai^^  under  the  inspection  of  Cardinal 
Alexander  Famese,  and  deposited  in  the  Capitol, 
where  they  still  remain.  From  this  orcumstance 
they  are  generally  distinguished  as  the  FaaU 
OofHtoUmm  In  the  years  1817  and  1818,  two 
other  fragments  of  the  same  marble  tablets  were 
discovert  in  the  oonrw  of  a  new  excavation  in 
the  Forum.  A  fac-simile  of  them  was  published 
at  Milan,  by  Boighesi,  in  1818.  [  W.  R.] 

FASTI'GIUM  (Ut6s,  A^»/m),  UteiaUy,  « 
siotpe,  in  oichitectnre  a  jidimmt^  is  the  triaqgle 
which  surmounts  each  end  of  a  rectangular  build- 
ing, and  which,  in  fret,  represents  the  aable  end  of 
the  not  (See  woodcut,  p.  97.)  It  is  composed 
of  three  sets  of  mouldings  (foimmg  respectively  the 
horiiontal  base  and  the  slopiqff  sides  of  the  triangle, 
and  representing  the  timber  Doming  of  the  roof), 
and  of  a  flat  surfrce  enclosed  by  them,  which  ooven 
the  vacant  space  of  the  roof,  and  which,  from  its 
resemblance  to  a  membiane  stretched  upon  the 
triangular  frame,  is  called  tympamam,  (Vitrov. 
iil  3.)  This  flat  surfrce  was  generally  oniamented 
with  sculpture  ;  originally,  m  the  early  temples  ol 
Zens,  with  a  simjple  eagle  as  a  symbol  of  the  god 
(Pind.  Oiymp,  xiii  29,  and  Schol.  ad  /be:),  an  in- 
stance of  which  is  aflforded  by  the  coin  represented 
in  the  following  woodcut   (B^r.  SffUkU  Anti^ 
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p.  6X  whence  the  Greek  name  ktr6s  which  was  at 
first  applied  to  the  tjfmpaman  and  afterwards  to 
the  whole  pediment ;  and  in  after  times  with  elabt^ 
rate  sculptures  in  high  relief  such  as  those  in  the 
pedimeins  of  the  Parthoion,  the  fragments  of  which 
are  among  the  Elgin  marbles  in  the  British  Museum ; 
where  also  may  be  seen  a  full-sized  model  of  the 
pediments  of  the  temple  of  Zens  Panhellenins,  at 
Aegina,  with  casts  of  the  statues  in  them,  restored. 
Most  of  the  celebrated  Greek  temples  wen  simi- 
larly adorned.  (See  Paus.  i.  24.  f  5,  iu  7.  §  3, 
V.  10.  §  2,  ix.  11.  9  4;  Aristoph.  Avet^  1110.) 
Tem-cotta  figures  were  applied  in  a  similar  manner 
by  the  Romans  in  the  eariy  ages.  (Cic.  Diom. 
i.  10  ;  Vitruv.  iii.  2 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  12.  s.  43, 
46,  xxxvi  2.) 

The  dweliing^houses  of  the  Romans  had  no  gable 
ends ;  consequently,  when  the  word  is  applied  to 
them  (Cic.  Kfn$L  ad  Q.  Fr,  iii.  1.  4  ;  Virg.  Am. 
viii.  491),  it  is  not  in  its  strictly  technical  sense, 
but  designates  the  roof  simply,  and  is  to  be  under* 
stood  of  ooe  which  rises  to  an  apex  as  distinguished 
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flnrn  a  flat  one,  or  niDeliinei  H  mBf  refer  to  th< 
psdimentofBinrticD  attached  to  Ibe  front  of  ■  nuin- 
■ion,  u  whai  Uie  RomBiu  d«Teed  Id  Ctetat  the 
lib^r  ot  erecting  a  Gutiginm  to  hii  home  (Cic 
Piil.  ii.  4S  J  Flonu,  it.  2  ;  Pint.  Cbei.  81  ;  comp. 
AcROTimuM),  tliBt  ii,  m  portico  and  pedinwnt 
towordi  the  itreet  like  thai  of  a  temple.      [A.  R.) 

FAUCES.     [DoHca,  p.  «28, «.] 

FAX  (,farii),  a  torch.  Ths  deacriptiaiu  of 
[weti  and  tnythDlogiBto,  and  the  vorki  of  ancient 
art,  tBpre»ent  the  torch  u  t«rried  by  Diana,  Cena, 
Bellona,  Hymen  (woodcol,  p.  238),  Pboepbona, 
by  female*  in  Bacchanaltaa  prDcenioni  (p.  28B), 
and,  in  an  inrerted  poiitiDn,  hy  Sleep  and  Death, 
In  the  onneied  woodcnt,  the  female  figure  in  the 
middle  ia  copied  from  a  fictile  laie.  The  winged 
figure  on  tbe  left  band,  aiteep  and  leaning  on  a 
torch,  ii  from  ft  funeral  monument  at  Rome :  the 
word  "  Somnng"  ia  inaoibed  beiide  it  The  other 
winged  figure,  elao  with  the  torch  inverted,  ii 
token  from  an  antique  gem,  and  repreaenli  Cupid 
under  the  chanKler  of  AwrJ/»!  (Serr.  ta  Virg.  Atn. 
iT.  620)  or  "  LelbaeniAmor"  (Ovid,  fi™,  Amor. 
£65).  In  ancient  morblea  the  torch  ia  lomelimei 
in  the  examptei  now  pitH 


duced ;  but  H  appcari  to  bo  fanned  of  wooden 
■lavcB  or  twiga,  either  Wind  by  a  rope  drawn 
round  them  in  a  apinl  tbrm,  ai  in  tbe  abore  middle 
figure,  or  anmunded  by  circular  banda  at  equal 
dutancei,  aa  in  the  two  exterior  figurei.  The  in- 
aide  of  the  totcb  may  be  auppoaed  to  have  been 
filled  with  flai,  tow,  or  other  Tcgelable  fibre*,  tbe 
whole  being  abundantly  impregnated  with  pitch, 
nain,  wax,  oil,  and  other  inlommabte  lubalancei. 
Aa  the  prindpiil  uae  of  torchM  wu  to  give  light  to 
those  who  went  abroad  after  nmaot,  the  portion  of 
the  Koman  day  immediately  lucceeding  ann-oel 
waa  called  yW  or  pn'ma  /lu.  (OelL  iii.  2  ;  Ms- 
crob.  Sal.i  2.)  Torohea,  aa  now  deuiibed,  ap- 
pnr  to  have  been  more  common  among  the  Roman* 
than  the  Orrnka.  Tbe  nie  of  lorchea  after  tun-iet, 
and  ihe  practice  of  celebisling  marriage*  at  that 
time,  probably  led  (o  the  coniideration  of  the  torch 
M  one  of  the  neceanuy  sccompanimenta  and  (jm- 
boti  dT  marriage.  Among  the  Romana  Ihe  fim 
•a-plialU  (Cic  pm  OanJ,  6),  having  been  lighted 
at  the  parental  hearth,  waa  carried  before  the  bride 
by  ft  boy  whoac  parenia  were  alive.  (Plant.  Ou.  I, 
30  ;  Ovid,  Bpia.  xl  101  ;  Servlnl,  ui  Vir^.  Kd. 
viiL  29  i  Plin.  //.  (V.  ivi.  18  ;  Feitua,  i.  o.  Fa 
Irimi.}  Tbe  toreh  waa  riao  carried  al  fnneiala  (/u 
-  *    •■•,  Grid,  Epil.  >i.  I3«],   both  be 
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theae  were  often  nodnmal  ceremonlea,  and  becUK 
it  waa  used  tn  ael  fire  to  the  pile.  Hence  the  ei- 
preaairaiof  Propertina  (iv.  12.  *G),  "Vivimua  in- 
aignea  inter  utraraque  focem."  Tbe  toreb-bearo 
turned  awny  hia  iaoe  from  the  pile  in  aelling  it  on 
(ire.     {Virg.,<«.  vi.224.)  [J.  Y-] 

FEBRUUM.       [LlTFERCALIA.] 

FECIA'LES.     [FIIT1ALI8.] 

FEMINA'LIA,»erewam  in  winter  by  Angn*. 
tut  Coeiar,  who  waa  very  auaceptibte  oF  cold. 
(Suelon.  Aug.  82.)  CatauboD  inppoaea  then  la 
have  been  bandagea  or  fillet*  [Fabcia]  wound 
about  tbe  thighi ;  it  leema  more  probable  that  they 
were  breechea  resembling  oura,  aince  gnrmenli  for 
the  thigbe  (irrpinApia)  were  worn  by  Ihe  Roman 
hnnemcn  (Arrian,  TVf.  p.  It,  ed.  Blanc)  ;  and 
the  column  of  Trajan,  the  arch  of  Conalantinc,  and 
olber  monumenti  of  tbe  tame  period,  preieDt  nn- 
meroua  eiomplea  of  bolh  horse  and  (oat  aoldie!* 
who  wear  breeches,  cloacly  fitted  to  the  bodv,  and 
never  reaching  much  below  Ihe  kneel.  (Set  wood- 
cnl*,pp.2,  117,  136.)  [J.  Y.] 

FENESTRA.     [Domub,  p.  433.] 

FENUS{Tr(iot),intcre.l  of  money.  1,  aaaaK. 
At  Athena,  Solon,  among  other  reforma.  aboliafaed 
the  law  by  which  a  creditor  waa  empowered  Is 
aell  or  endave  a  debtor,  and  prohibited  Ihe  lending 
of  money  upon  «  peraon'a  own  body  {M  Toil 
aifitwi  lailira  Say<li<ir,  Plul.  Sol.  c  16).  No 
other  teatriction,  we  are  told,  waa  introduced  by 
him,  and  the  tale  of  interert  wai  left  to  ihe  dis- 
cretion of  the  lender  (t*  ifiyifiiar  ordiri/uw  iTiiiii 
^'  JT^cnc  ir  Po6\'ilT<u  6  Sartliitr,  Lya.  in  TTmom, 
p.  117).  The  only  caie  in  which  the  rule  wo. 
nreicribed  bv  law.  wna  in  the  event  of  a  man  wpB- 
»  refunding  tho 
Her  iniateei  or 
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(ei  ir^jnoi)  could  iji 

againii  nun  lor  the  prrncipal.  with  hiwliil  in 

at  the  rate  ot  IB  per  cent.     [Dos  (Gbmr).] 

Any  rate  might  be  expteued  or  rrpreaentcd  in 
two  different  ways :  (1.)  by  the  number  of  oboli 
or  drachmae  psid  by  the  moiiM  for  every  mina  ; 
(2)  by  the  part  of  the  princiml  (rh  ifx^"  «T 
nf-pdkaiM)  paid  aa  intcrett  either  annually  or  for 
the  whole  period  of  the  loan.     According  to  the 
lonner  method,  which  wna  generally  need  when 
money  waa  lent  upon  real  eecority  (rixBi  fyrm 
or  (77*101),  different  ralea  were  eipreased  aa  fol- 
lows:—10  per  cent  by   iwl  rirrt  ieaXmi,  t,  r. 
fi  oboli  per  month  for  eiety  mina,  or  60  obdi  a 
year=]Odrachmae=.^ofamina.     Similariy. 
12  per  cent    by   M  tpaxnf         per  month. 
1 6  per  cent     „     t^  inrli  MsAo7i         „ 
IB  per  cent     „     t^  iryU  iSoXoTt        „ 
24  per  cent     „     ^1  flirirl  Spaj(jnu5       „ 
36  per  cent     „     M  rpiirl  opax^tut      „ 
6  per  cent    „     (wl  Tpivqj  i/iioeoxiii,  probably. 

Aiuilber  method  waa  generally  adopted  in 
case*  of  bottomry,  where  money  wai  lent  upon  the 
ship's  cargo  or  fteighlagt  (M  rf  raiXif)  or  the 
■hip  itself,  (or  a  ipecified  time,  commonly  that  oF 
the  voyage.  By  Ibis  method  the  Following  rates 
were  thua  represented. 

10  per  cent  by  rSnai  l-wiSiKariii,  i.  e.  intemt  at 
the  rate  of  a  tenth  ;  12^,  16;,  20,  331,  by  rimi 
iwiye<m,  (fKHToi,  Mtt/nrTBi,  and  iibrprrat,  re- 
spectively. So  that,  as  Biickh  {PM.  Eeaiomv  0/ 
Alhrni,  pp.  133, 124,  2nd  ed.)  remark^  the  fjioi 
^it^MTsi  ia  aqiial  to  the  Arl  thrrt  ite^aa 
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dm  T^JKot  hr6y9oos     sthe  M  ipaxMf       neariy. 
^      ^      l^rroy      zs  ^    ^*  orr^  6€okois    „ 
^      y,      ^iircfMProsss  „    #ir*  ^n*^  MoAoZr    „ 
^      ^      iwirptrot    s=  ^   M  T/»t<r2  5^xf^'  *t 

These  nearly  coirespondiiig  expreiaions  are  not 
to  be  considered  as  identical,  however  closely  the 
rates  indicated  by  them  may  approach  each  other 
in  value  ;  although  in  the  age  of  Justinian,  as 
Salnmsius  (deM.  U.)  observes,  the  r6K0f  iwSj^oos 
or  12^  per  cent  was  confounded  with  the  om* 
fesimoe,  which  is  exactly  equal  to  the  interest  at  a 
drachma  or  12  per  cent 

The  rates,  above  explamed,  frequently  occur  in 
the  orators  ;  the  lowest  in  ordinary  use  at  Athens 
being  the  r6Kos  hriidKoros  or  10  per  cent,  the 
highest  the  rdxos  iwirptros  or  33^  per  cent  The 
latt»,  however,  was  chiefly  confined  to  cases  of 
bottomiy,  and  denotes  more  than  it  appears  to  do, 
as  the  time  of  a  ship^  voyage  was  generally  less 
than  a  year.  Its  near  equivalent,  the  M  rpurl 
^pajQuus  or  36  per  cent,  was  sometimes  exacted 
oy  hankers  at  Athens.  (Lys.  fVag,  b.)  The 
M  ipax/xp^  or  rate  of  12  per  cent,  was  common 
in  the  time  of  Demosthenes  (c.  Aph.  p.  820.  16), 
but  appean  to  have  been  thought  low.  The  interest 
of  eight  oboli  or  16  per  cent  occurs  in  that  orator 
(e.  NieM.  p.  1250.  18)  ;  and  even  in  the  age  of 
Lysias  (b.  c.  440)  and  Isaeus  (b.  c.  400),  nine 
oboli  for  the  mina,  or  18  per  cent,  appean  to  have 
been  a  common  rate.  (Isaeus,  de  Hagm,  i/ered, 
p.  293.)  Aeschines  also  (e.  Timareh.  p.  15)  speaks 
of  money  being  borrowed  on  the  same  terms  ;  so 
that  on  the  whole  we  may  conclude,  that  the  usual 
rates  of  interest  at  Athens  about  the  time  of  De- 
mosthenes varied  from  12  to  18  per  cent  That 
they  were  nearly  the  same  in  range,  and  similarly 
expressed,  throughout  the  rest  of  Greece,  ap- 
pears from  the  authorities  quoted  by  BdckL  No 
conclusions  on  the  subject  of  the  general  rate  of 
interest  can  be  drawn  from  what  we  are  told  of 
the  exorbitant  rates  exacted  by  common  usurers 
(roKoyK(f^i,  tocuUumes,  ^/icpooai^ctaral).  Some 
of  these  (Theophr.  Charcui,  6)  exacted  as  much  as 
an  obolus  and  a  half  per  day  for  each  drachma  ; 
and  money-lenders  and  bankere  in  general,  from 
the  high  profits  which  they  realised,  and  Uie  se- 
rerity  with  which  they  exacted  their  dues,  seem 
to  have  been  as  unpopular  amongst  their  fellow- 
citizens  as  Jews  and  usurers  in  more  modem 
times.  Demosthenes  (c.  Pcad.  p.  981),  indeed, 
intimates  that  the  fiict  of  a  man  being  a  money- 
lender was  enough  to  prejudice  him,  even  in  a 
court  of  law,  amongst  the  Athenians.  {VLuroxh 
trip  ol  *A9fiveubt  roht  9ayti(ovTas.)  It  is  curious 
also  to  observe  that  Aristotle  {Pol.  i.  3.  §  23) 
objectB,  on  principle,  to  pntting  money  out  at 
interest  (cdAo7<^crra  fiurtircu  ry  d€oko<rretruHi), 
tts  being  a  perversion  of  it  from  its  proper  use,  as 
a  medium  of  exchange,  to  an  unnatural  purpose, 
▼is.  the  reproduction  or  increase  of  itself ;  whenco, 
he  adds,  comes  the  name  of  interest  or  r^icof,  as 
being  the  offspring  {rh  yiyv6fifvov)  of  a  parent 
like  itseie 

The  arrangement  of  a  loan  would  of  course  de- 
pend upon  the  relation  between  the  borrower  and 
the  lender,  and  the  confidence  placed  by  one  in  the 
other.  Sometimes  money  was  lent,  e.  g.  by  the 
banker  Paaion  at  Athens,  without  a  security,  or 
written  bond,  or  witnesses.     (Dcm.  e.   Tknoth. 

CI5.)    But  cenerally  either  a  simple  acknow- 
ent  (xftpfypfi'^)  was  given  by  the  bor- 
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rower  to  the  lender  [CHiRooRikPHOM] ;  or  a 
regular  instrument  (irvyypm^),  executed  hj  both 
parties  and  attested  by  witnesses,  was  deposited 
wih  a  third  party,  usually  a  banker.  (Dem.  e. 
Laer.  ^  927,  e.  Phorm.  ^  908.  22.)  Witnesses, 
as  we  might  expect,  were  also  present  at  the  pay- 
ment of  the  money  borrowed.  (Id.  e.  Pkorm,  p.  91 5. 
27.)  The  security  for  a  loan  was  either  a  innMitni 
or  an  Mxvpo" :  the  latter  was  put  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  lender,  the  former  was  merdy  assured 
to  him,  and  generally,  though  not  always,  con- 
sisted of  real  or  immovable  pivpeitjr.  The  ipl^ 
X^Y^  on  the  contrary,  genenUly  consisted  of 
movable  property,  such  as  goods  or  slaves. 
(Bdckh,  JM,  p.  128.)  At  Athens,  when  land 
was  given  as  security,  or  mortgaged  (ovoia  trr6» 
XF««fX  pillan  (Spoi  or  tfr^Xoi)  were  set  npon 
it,  with  the  debt  and  the  mortgagee's  name  in- 
scribed. Hence  an  unincumbered  estate  was 
called  an  Aarutraw  x^tpUnf,  (Harpocrat  s.  v.) 
In  the  rest  of  Greece  there  were  pnnlic  books  of 
debt,  like  the  German  and  Scotch  reguters  of 
mortgages  ;  but  they  are  not  mentioned  as  having 
existed  at  Athens. 

Bottomiy  (rh    pauTtit6v^   rAcoi    wmnuni,    or 
lirSoo'it)  was  considered  a  matter  of  so  much  im- 
portance at  Athens,  that  fraud  or  breach  of  contract 
in  transactions  connected  with  it  was  sometimes 
punished  with  death.  (Dem.  e.  Pkorm,  p.  922.  8.) 
In  these  cases  the  loans  were  generally  made  upon 
the  caigo  shipped,  sometimes  on  the  vessel  itself, 
and  sometimes  on  the  money  reeeived  or  due  for 
passengen  and  fre^htage  {M  r^  ra&K^).    The 
prind^  (Ifc8o0'if,  oioi^ff^w  B^ir,  Haipocnt.)  as 
well  as  the  interest,  could  only  be  recovered  in  case 
the  ship  met  with  no  disaster  in  her  voyage  (irsp- 
B^itnisrfis  vtiif ,  Dem.  e.  Zemotk,  p.  883. 1 6) ;  a  clause 
to  this  effect  being  generally  inserted  m  aJl  agree- 
ments of  bottomry  or  vovriical  ffvyypcupai.    The 
additional  risk  inclined  in  loans  of  this  description 
was  compensated  for  by  a  high  rate  of  interest, 
and  the  lenden  took  eveiy  precaution   against 
negligence  or  deception  on  the  part  of  the  bor- 
rowen  ;  the  latter  also  were  careful  to  have  wit- 
nesses present  when  the  cargo  was  put  on  board, 
for  the  purpose  of  deposing,  if  necessary,  to  a 
hcmajide  shipping  of  the  required  amount  of  goods. 
(Dem.  e.  Piorm,  p.  915.  18).      The  loan   itself 
was  either  a  9dy9i<rfta  h-9piwkov¥^  t.  e.  for  a  voyage 
out,  or  it  was  a  Zdntfffta  kfx/^ortpiwKovv^  t.  e.  for 
a  voyage  out  and  home.     In  the  former  case  the 
principal  and  interest  were  paid  at  the  place  of 
destination,  either  to  the  creditor  himself,  if  he 
sailed  in  the  ship,  or  to  an  authorised  agent  (Dem. 
e,  Pkorm.  ^  909.  24,  and  p^  914.  28.)    In  the 
latter  case  the  payment  was  made  on  the  return  of 
the  ship,  and  it  was  specially  provided  in  the 
agreement  between  the  contracting  parties,  that 
she  should  sail  to  tome  specified  places  only.     A 
deviation  from  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  in  this 
or  other  respects,  was,  according  to  a  clause  usually 
inserted  in  the  agreement,  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
twice  the  amount  of  the  money  lent     (Dem.  e, 
Diony*.  p.  1294.)     Moreover,  if  the  goods  which 
formed   the    original    security    were  sold,    fresh 
articles  of  the  same  value  were  to  be  shipped  in 
their  place.     (Dem.  e.  Pkorm.  p.  909.  26.)    Some- 
times also  the  trader  (6  ffiwopos)  was  himself  the 
owner  of  the  vessel  {6  yo^Xiipor),  which  in  that 
case  might  serve  as  a  security  for  the  money  bor- 
rowed.    (Id.  e.  Dioi^s.  p.  1284.  11.) 
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The  iste  of  interMt  would  of  oouxm  vary  with 
tiha  riiki  and  duration  of  the  Tovage,  and  therefore 
we  cannot  expect  to  find  that  it  was  at  all  fixed. 
Xenophon  {d«  Veetig,  iil  7 — U)  tpeaks  of  the  fifth 
and  third  parts  of  the  capital  lent  as  being  com- 
monly  given  in  bottomry,  referring  of  ooiute  to 
Toyages  out  and  home.  The  interest  of  an  eighth 
or  12f  per  cent.,  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  (& 
PofyoL  p.  1212),  was  for  money  lent  on  a  trireme, 
during  a  passage  from  Sestos  to  Athens,  but  upon 
condition  that  she  should  first  go  to  Hienmi  to 
oouToy  Tesseb  kden  with  com  ;  the  principal  and 
interest  were  to  be  paid  at  Athens  on  her  arrival 
there. 

The  best  lUustiation  of  the  fiicts  mentioned 
above,  is  found  in  a  pmnutii  tnrff^a/^  given  in 
the  speech  of  Demosthenes  agahist  Lacritns.  It 
contains  the  following  statement  and  conditions. 

Two  Athenians  lent  two  Phaselitans  3000 
drachmae  upon  a  cargo  of  3000  casks  of  Mendean 
wine,  on  which  the  latter  were  not  to  owe  anjrthing 
else,  or  raise  any  additional  loan  (o&8*  hti^wtlffov- 
rai).  They  were  to  sail  from  Athens  to  Mende  or 
Scione,  where  the  wine  was  to  be  shipped,  and 
thence  to  the  Bosporus,  with  liberty,  if  they  pre- 
ferred it,  to  continue  their  voyage  on  the  left  side 
<tf  the  Blade  Sea  as  for  as  the  Boiysthenes,  and 
then  to  return  to  Athens  ;  the  rate  of  interest 
being  fixed  at  225  drachmae  in  1000,  or  25  per 
cent  for  the  whole  time  of  absence.  If,  however, 
they  did  not  retain  to  Hierum,  a  port  in  Bithynia 
dose  to  the  Thradan  Bospoms  (Woli^  od  LtpL  p. 
359),  before  the  eaily  rising  of  Areturus,  t.  s.  ba- 
fore  the  20th  of  September  or  thereabouts,  when 
navigation  began  to  be  daqgerons,  they  had  to  pay 
a  higher  rate  of  80  per  cent  on  account  of  the  ad- 
ditional risk.  The  agreement  further  specified 
that  there  should  be  no  change  of  vessel  for  the 
return  cargo,  and  that  if  it  arrived  safe  at  Athens, 
the  loan  was  to  be  repaid  vrithin  twenty  days 
afterwards,  without  any  deductions  except  for  loss 
bv  payments  made  to  enemies,  and  for  jettisons 
(JiTf Xis  irA V  iK9oK%s,  K,  r.  A.)  made  with  the 
consent  of  all  on  bnaid  {oi  ff^fixXm)  ;  that  till  the 
money  was  repaid,  the  goods  pledged  (r&  tm<h 
Ktlfupa)  should  be  under  the  oontrol  of  the 
lenden,  and  be  sold  by  them,  if  pavment  was  not 
made  within  the  appointed  time  ;  that  if  the  sale 
of  the  goods  did  not  realise  the  required  amount, 
the  lender  might  raise  the  remainder  by  making  a 
levy  (itpa^ts)  upon  the  propertv  of  both  or  either 
of  the  traders,  just  as  if  they  bad  been  cast  in  a 
suit,  and  became  ^cp^poi,  t.  e.  had  not  complied 
with  a  judgment  given  against  them  within  the 
time  appointed.  Another  clause  in  the  agreement 
provides  for  the  contingency  of  their  not  altering 
the  Pontus  ;  in  that  case  they  were  to  remain  in 
the  Hellespont,  at  the  end  of  July,  for  ten  days 
after  the  early  rising  of  the  dcig-star  (^irl  Kvri), 
dischaige  their  cargo  (i^iXtirBai)  in  some  place 
where  the  Athenians  had  no  right  of  reprisals 
(8tov  htf  fiii  crvXoi  &irt  roit  'A^nilois),  (which 
might  be  executed  unfiiiily,  and  would  lead  to 
retaliations,)  and  then,  on  their  return  to  Athens, 
they  were  to  pay  the  lower  nte  of  interest,  or  25 
per  cent  Lastly,  if  the  vessel  were  to  be  wrecked, 
the  cargo  was,  if  possible,  to  be  Mved ;  and  the 
agreement  was  to  be  conclusive  on  all  points. 

From  the  preceding  investigation,  it  spears  that 
the  rate  of  interest  amongst  the  andent  Greeks  was 
higher  than  in  modem  Europe,  and  at  Rome  in  the 
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age  of  Cicero.  This  high  sate  does  not  appear  lu 
have  been  caused  by  any  scardty  of  money,  for  the 
rent  of  land  and  houses  in  Athens  and  its  neigh  • 
bourhood  was  not  at  all  proportional  to  it  Thus 
Isaeus  (de  Hogm,  Htttd,  p.  88)  says  that  a  house 
at  Thriae  was  let  for  only  8  per  cent  of  its  value, 
and  some  houses  at  Melile  and  Eleusis  for  a  frac- 
tion more.  We  should  therefore  rather  refer  it  to 
a  low  state  of  credit,  occasioned  by  a  variety  of 
causes,  such  as  the  division  of  Qreece  into  a  number 
of  petty  states,  and  the  oonstitutioa  and  regulation 
of  the  courts  of  law,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
at  all  fiivDUiable  to  money-lenders  in  enforcing  their 
rights.  Bdckh  assigns  as  an  additional  canse  **  the 
want  of  moral  prindples.**  (BSckh,  IbkL  pp.  123 
—139,  2nd  ed.) 

2.  Roman.  The  Latin  word  for  interest,yiMrs 
ar/bemui^  originally  meant  any  increase,  and  was 
thence  applied,  like  the  Greek  r^icor,  to  denote  the 
interest  or  increase  of  money.  **  Fenus,**  says 
Varro  (ajNK'  GelL  xvi.  12),  **  dictum  a  fetu  et  quasi 
a  fetun  quadam  pecuniae  parientis  atque  incres- 
centis.**  The  same  root  is  found  in  fecundus. 
Fenus  was  also  used  for  the  principal  as  well  as  the 
interest  (Tadt  Amm.  vi.  17,  xiv.  5a)  Another 
term  for  interest  was  autmui,  generally  found  in 
the  plural,  and  also  Mwywirffiiw,  on  which  Vano 
(de  Lii^.  LaL  v.  183,  MUUer)  remarks,  ''a  quo 
(/wmiire)  usura  quod  in  sorte  accedebat,  impen- 
dium  appellatum.** 

Toirards  the  close  of  the  republic,  the  interest 
of  money  became  due  on  the  first  of  every  mouth : 
hence  the  phrases  tritUt  or  etUnt  ealmd(u  and 
ealmdanumf  the  latter  meaning  a  debt-book  or  book 
of  aocountSL  The  rate  of  interest  was  expressed  in 
the  time  of  Cicero,  and  afterwards  by  means  of  the 
as  and  its  divisions,  according  to  the  foUowiqg 
table:  — 

Asses  usniae,  or  one  as  per  month  ' 
for  the  use  of  one  hundred       im  12  per  cent 

Deunoes  nsurae 11  „ 

Dextantes     „ 10  „ 

Dodrantes     ^ ^  w 

Besses          „ 8  „ 

Septunoes     „ 7  f, 

Semisses       „ 6  „ 

Quincunces  „..*...  5  „ 

Trientes        „ 4  „ 

Quadrantes  „ ^  r* 

Sextantes      „ 2  „ 

Undae         „ 1  „ 

Instead  of  the  phrase  ame$  MMme,  a  synonyme 
was  used,  vis.  emUdmae  wMirae^  inasmuch  as  at 
this  rate  of  interest  there  was  paid  in  a  hundred 
months  a  sum  equal  to  the  whole  prindpaL  Hence 
bimoB  ceniuimae  oa  24  per  cent,  and  qmaitmaA 
eenUnmae  ^  48  per  cent  So  also  in  the  line  at 
Horace  (Sat.  1 2. 14),  **  Quinas  hie  capiti  mercedes 
exsecat,**  we  must  understand  qumat  eenietimaMf 
or  60  per  cent,  as  the  sum  taken  from  the  coital. 
Niebuhr  (Hitt.  of  Rom,  vol  iil  p.  57)  is  of  opinion 
that  the  monthly  rate  of  the  centesimae  was  of 
foreign  origin,  and  first  adopted  at  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Sulht  The  dd  feadfy  rate  established  by 
the  Twelve  Tables  (a.  c.  45U)  was  the  tmdorium 
/enus.  This  has  been  variously  interpreted  to 
mean,  (1)  one-twelfth  of  the  centesima  paid 
monthly,  i.  e.  one  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  and  (2) 
one-twelfth  of  the  principal  paid  monthly,  or  a 
hundred  per  cent,  per  annum.    Niebuhr  (jL  &)  re- 
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Altai  at  length  the  two  opinioni ;  bnt  it  may  be 
gnfficient  to  obstfve  that  one  is  inooiuiBtent  with 
eommon  sense,  and  the  other  with  the  early  history 
of  the  repablic.  A  third  and  satisfiactory  opinion 
is  as  folbws : — The  uiicia  was  the  twelM  part  of 
the  as,  and  since  the  full  (12  ob.)  copper  coinage 
was  sdll  in  use  at  Rome  when  the  TwoIto  Tables 
became  law,  the  phrase  onciarium  fenus  would  be 
a  natural  eipression  for  interest  of  one  ounce  in 
the  pound  ;  t.  e.  a  twelfth  part  of  the  sum  bor- 
rowed, or  S\  per  cent,  not  per  month,  but  per  year. 
This  rate,  if  calculated  for  the  old  Roman  year  of 
ten  months,  would  give  10  per  cent  for  the  civil 
year  of  twelve  months,  which  was  in  common  use 
in  the  time  of  the  decemvirs.  The  analogy  of  the 
Chneek  terms  r^KOf,  MrpvroSy  &c.,  coi&ms  this 
view,  which,  as  Niebuhr  observes,  is  not  invalidated 
by  the  admission,  that  it  supposes  a  yearly  and  not 
a  mcmthly  pajrment  of  interest ;  for  though  in  the 
later  times  of  the  republic  interest  beoime  due 
every  month,  there  is  no  trace  of  this  having  been 
the  case  formerly.  (Rein,  RomiickB  Prvoahredkty 
p.  304.)  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  account  for  the 
change :  it  probably  was  connected  with  the  modi- 
fications made  from  time  to  time  in  the  Roman 
law  of  debtor  and  creditor  (such  as  the  abolition  of 
personal  slavery  for  debt),  the  natural  effect  of 
which  would  be  to  make  crediton  more  scrupulous 
in  lending  money,  and  more  vigilant  in  exacting 
the  interest  due  upon  it 

If  a  debtor  could  not  pay  the  principal  and  in- 
terest at  the  end  of  the  year,  he  used  to  borrow 
money  from  a  fresh  creditor,  to  pay  off  his  old 
debt  This  proceeding  was  very  frequent,  and 
called  a  wrtura  (compare  Ter.  Phorm.  v.  %  16), 
a  word  which  Festus  (s.  o.)  thus  explains:  **■  Versu- 
ram  fiicere^  mutuam  pecuniam  sumere,  ex  eo  dic- 
tum est,  quod  initio  qui  mutuabantur  ab.  aliis,  ut 
aliis  solverent,  velut  verterent  creditorem.^  It 
amounted  to  Uttle  short  of  pa3nng  compound  in- 
terest, or  an  Anatoeufnuu  atmrnenanut^  another 
phrase  for  which  vims  usttrae  rmovatae;  e.g,  een- 
Uaimae  renotatao  is  twelve  per  cent  compound 
mterest,  to  which  Cicero  {ad  AH,  v.  21)  opposes 
emtHaimae  perpetuo  fenartwm  12  per  cent  simple 
interest  The  following  phrases  are  of  common 
oecnnence  in  connection  with  borrowing  and  lend- 
iaoa  money  at  interest :  —  /'ectMtom  apvd  aOgmem 
tMoearty  to  lend  money  at  interest ;  reUgerty  to 
call  it  in  again ;  ooeere,  to  give  security  for  it ; 
cppcntn  fx  opponem  fignori,  to  give  as  a  pledge  or 
mortgage :  hence  the  pun  in  Catullus  (Oar.  26), 

**  Fan,  villnla  nostra  non  ad  Austri 
Flatus  opposita  est,  nee  ad  Favoni : 
Verum  ad  millia  quindecim  et  ducentos. 
O  ventum  horribilem  atqne  pestilentem.** 

The  word  nomen  is  also  of  extensive  use  in  money 
transactions.  Properly  it  denoted  the  name  of  a 
debtor,  registered  in  a  banker's  or  any  other  ac- 
count-book ;  hence  it  came  to  signify  the  articles 
of  an  account,  a  debtor,  or  a  debt  itself.  Thus  we 
have  hoitum  nomen^  a  good  debt :  notnina  fouxre^ 
to  lend  monies  (Cic.  od  F<nn.  vii.  23),  and  also  to 
borrow  money  (Id.  de  Off,  iii.  14).  Moreover,  the 
Romans  generally  discharged  debts  through  the 
agency  of  a  banker  {in  faro  et  de  meneae  scnjp/itnx) 
rather  than  by  a  direct  personal  payment  (ear  aros 
domcque)  ;  and  as  an  order  or  undertaking  for  pay- 
ment was  given  by  writing  down  the  sum  to  be 
paid*  with  the  receiver's  name  underneath  or  along- 
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side  it  (see  Dem.  «.  OaUip,  pb  1236),  henee  oaaa 
the  phrases  i0rJ6er8  mmmios  aliemi^  to  promise  to 
pay  (Plant  Asm.  ii.  4.  84) ;  retcribere^  to  pay  back, 
of  a  debtor  (Ter.  Pkorm,  v.  7.  29).  So  also  per- 
senibere,  to  give  a  bill  or  draft  (pener^pHo)  on  a 
banker  for  payment,  in  opposition  to  payment  by 
ready  money.  (Cic.  ad  AU.  xii.  51,  xvi.  2.) 

The  Roman  law  of  debtor  and  creditor  is  given 
under  Nbxum.    It  is  sufficient  to  remark  here  that 
the  Liciniaii  laws  [LSGsa  Licinias],  by  which 
the  grievances  of  debtors  were  to  a  certain  extent 
redressed,  did  not  lay  any  restriction  on  the  rate  of 
interest  that  might  be  legally  demanded ;  and  it  is 
clear  from  various  circumstances  that  the  scarcity  of 
money  at  Rome  after  the  taking  of  the  city  by  the 
Oauls  had  either  led  to  the  actual  abolition  of  the 
old  uncial  rate  (iMCMifViii  /emu)  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  or  caused  it  to  foil  into  disuse.   Nine  years, 
however,  after  the  passing  of  these  laws  (Liv.  vii. 
16)   the  rate  of  the  Twelve  Tables  was  re-es- 
tablished, and  any  higher  rate  prohibited  by  the 
bill  {rogaHo)  of  the  tribunes  Duilius  and  Maenius. 
Still  this  limitation  of  the  rate  of  interest  did  not 
enable  debtors  to  pay  the  principal,  and  what  Tacitus 
(iiiM.  vi  16)  calls  the ,/%M6rema/iMi  became  at  last 
so  serious  that  the  government  thought  it  necessary 
to  interfere,  and  remedy,  if  possible,  an  evil  so  great 
and  inveterate.    Accordingly,  fourteen  years  after 
the  passing  of  the  Licinian  laws,  five  eommissionen 
were  appomted  for  this  purpose  under  the  title  of 
mensarii  or  bankers.    These  opened  their  banks  in 
the  forum,  and  in  the  name  of  the  treasury  offered 
ready  money  to  any  debtiff  who  could  give  security 
{oavere)  to  the  state  for  it :  moreover,  they  ordered 
that  land  and  cattle  should  be  received  in  payment 
of  debts  at  a  fiiir  valuation,  a  regulation  which 
Caesar  adopted  for  a  similar  purpose.    (Suet  JitL 
Ous,  42.)    By  these  means  Livy  (viL  21)  tells 
us  that  a  great  amount  of  debt  was  Mtisfiictorily 
liquidated.    Five  years  afterwards,  the  l^gal  rate 
of  interest  was  stiU  further  lowered  to  the  eenum' 
darium  fenut^  or  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  the 
whole  sum  {ad  semamaM  redada  antra,  Tac.  Aim, 
vi.  16) ;  and  in  B.a  346  we  read  of  several  usurers 
being  punished  for  a  violation  of  the  law  (Liv.  vit 
28),  by  which  they  were  subjected  to  a  penalty  of 
four  times  the  amount  of  the  loan.  (Cato,  de  Re 
Rtut,  init^    But  all  these  enactments  were  mcrelT 
palliatives  ;  the  termination  and  cure  of  the  evil 
was  something  more  decisive — neither  mom  nor 
less  than  a  species  of  national  bankruptcy  —a 
general  abolition  of  debts  or  xp**»f^  iaroicofini.   This 
happened  in  b.  c:  341,  a  year  remarkable  for  no- 
litiiod  changes  of  great  importance,  and  was  rol- 
lowed  up  by  the  passing  of  the  Oenucian  laws, 
which  forbade  the  taking  of  usury  altogether.  (Liv. 
viL  42.)     A  law  like  this,  however,  was  sure  to  be 
evaded,  and  there  was  a  very  simple  wav  of  doing 
BO  ;  it  only  affected  Roman  citizens,  an  J  therefore 
the  usureni  granted  loans,  not  in  the  name  of  them- 
selves, but  of  the  Latins  and  allies  who  were  not 
bound  by  it   (Liv.  xxrv.  7.)   To  prevent  this  eva^ 
sion  the  Sempronian  law  was  passed  (b.&  194), 
which  placed  the  Latins  and  allies  on  the  same 
footing  in  respect  of  lending  money  as  the  full 
Roman  citizens.    At  last,  after  many  futile  a^ 
tempts  to  prevent  the  exaction  of  interest  at  any 
rate,  and  in  any  shape,  the  idea  was  abandonea 
altogether,  and  the  centesima  or  12  per  cent  per 
annum   became  the  legal    and    recognised  rate. 
Niebuhr,  as  we  have  already  observed,  is  of  opi- 
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nion  that  it  was  first  adopted  at  Rome  in  the  time 
of  Sulla  ;  but  whether  it  became  the  legal  tate  by 
any  special  enactment,  cr  from  geDeral  consent,  does 
not  appear.  Some  writers  hare  infecred  (Heinecc 
iii.  15)  that  it  was  first  legali«ed  by  the  edicts  of 
the  city  praetors,  an  inference  drawn  from  the 
general  resemblance  between  the  praetorian  and 
proconsular  edicts,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  some 
proconsular  edicts  are  extant,  by  which  the  cente- 
sima  is  fixed  as  the  legal  rate  in  proconsular  pro- 
vinces. {In  edido  tralatido  eenUrinuu  me  o^ser- 
vaturum  ialnu,  Cic.  ad  Jtt.  y.  21.)  Whether  this 
supposition  is  true  or  not,  it  is  admitted  that  the 
centesima  or  12  per  cent,  was  the  legal  rate  towards 
the  close  of  the  republic,  and  also  under  the  em- 
perors. Justinian  reduced  it  to  6  per  cent.  (Heinec 
iii.  16.) 

In  cases  of  fenus  nauticum,  however,  or  bottomry, 
as  the  risk  was  the  money  lender^s,  he  might  de- 
mand any  interest  he  liked  while  the  vessel  on 
which  the  money  was  lent  was  at  sea ;  but  after  she 
reached  harbour,  and  while  she  was  there,  no  more 
than  the  usual  rote  of  12  per  cent  on  the  centesima 
could  be  demanded. 

Justinian  made  it  the  legal  rate  for  fenus  nauti- 
cum under  all  circumstances.  (Heinec  L  e,)  [R.  W.] 
FERA'LIA.  [FuNus.] 
FE'RCULUM  (from  fer-c),  is  applied  to  any 
kind  of  tray  or  pUtform  used  for  cariying  anything. 
Thus  it  is  used  to  signify  the  tray  or  frame  on  whidi 
several  dishes  were  brought  in  at  once  at  dinner 
(Petion.  35 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxviil  2)  ;  and  hence 
forcula  came  to  mean  the  number  of  courses  at 
dinner,  and  even  the  dishes  themselves.  (Suet 
Ji^.  74  ;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Am,  i.  637 ;  Juv.  L  93, 
zi.  64  ;  Hor.  SaL  ii  6.  104  ;  Mart  iii  50,  ix.  82, 
xi  31.) 

The  ferculnm  was  also  used  for  carryipg  the 
images  of  the  gods  in  the  procession  of  the  circus 
(Suet  JnL  76)  [Ciacus,  pi  287,  a],  the  ashes  of 
the  dead  in  a  funeral  (Suet  CaL  15),  and  the  spoils 
in  a  triumph  (Suet  Jul,  37  ;  Liv.  i.  10)  ;  in  all 
which  cases  it  ^)pears  to  have  been  carried  on  the 
shoulders  or  in  the  hands  of  men.  The  most  illus- 
trious captives  were  sometimes  placed  on  a  fer- 
culnm in  a  triumph,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
better  seen.  (Senec  Here,  Oet,  109.) 
FERENTA'RII.  [Exbrcitus,  p.  502,  b.] 
FERETRUM.  [Funus.] 
FE'RIAE,  holidays,  were,  generally  speaking, 
days,  or  seasons  during  which  fr«e-bom  Romans 
suspended  their  politiol  transactions  and  their 
law-suits,  and  during  which  slaves  enjoyed  a  cessa- 
tion from  labour.  (Ci&  de  Leg,  iL  8.  \2^deIHv, 
L  45.)  All  feriae  were  thus  dies  nefiasti.  The 
feriae  included  all  days  consecrated  to  any  deity  ; 
consequently  all  days  on  which  public  festivals 
were  celebrated  were  feriae  or  dies  feriati.  But 
some  of  them,  such  as  the  feria  vindemialis,  and 
the  feriae  aestivae,  seera  to  have  liad  no  direct  con- 
nection with  the  worship  of  the  gods.  The  nun- 
dinae,  however,  during  the  time  of  the  kings  and 
the  «kriy  period  of  the  republic,  were  feriae  only 
for  the  populus,  and  days  of  business  for  the  ple- 
beians, until,  by  the  Hortensian  law,  they  became 
fiwti  or  days  of  business  for  both  orders.  (Macrob. 
Sat.  L  16;  compare  Niebuhr,  Hist.  o/Rome^  vol  ii. 
p.  213,  Slc  i  Walter,  Oesekiehie  d.  Rmn.  RechU^ 
p.  190.) 

AU  feriae  were  divided  into  two  classes,  feriae 
jnAHeae  Bn^finaeprivaiae,    The  latter  were  only 
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observed  by  single  families  or  individuals,  in  com- 
memoration of  some  particular  event  which  had 
been  of  importance  to  th«n  or  their  ancestors.  Am 
fiunily  feriae,  are  mentioned  the  firiae  daudiae^ 
AendUas^  JuUaej  CorneUae^  &C.,  and  we  must  sup- 
pose that  all  the  great  Roman  fiunilies  had  their 
particular  feriae,  as  they  had  their  private  sacra. 
Among  the  fiunily-holiduys  we  may  also  mention 
ihe/eriae  denicale»t  t.  e.  the  day  on  which  a  family, 
after  having  lost  one  of  its  members  by  death, 
underwent  a  purification.  (Fest  s.  v. ;  Cic  de 
Leg.  iL  22  ;  Columell.  ii.  22.)  Individuals  kept 
feriae  on  their  birthdays,  and  other  occasions  which 
marked  any  memorable  event  of  their  lives.  Duriiig 
the  time  of  the  empire  the  birthday  of  an  emperor 
sometimes  assumed  the  character  of  a  public  holiday, 
and  was  celebrated  by  the  whole  nation  with  games 
and  sacrifices.  Thus  the  birthday  of  Augustus, 
called  Augustalia,  was  celebrated  with  great  splen- 
dour even  in  the  time  of  Dion  Cassius  (liv.  34, 
Ivi.  46).  The  day  on  which  Augustus  had  re- 
turned from  his  wars  was  likewise  for  a  long  time 
made  a  holiday  oC  (Tacit  Amud.  i.  15,  with  the 
note  of  Lipsius  ;  I>ion  Cass.  liv.  10.)  The  diet 
natalidi  of  the  cities  of  Rome  and  Constantinople 
were  at  a  still  later  period  likewise  reckoned  among 
the  feriae.     (Cod.  3.  tit  12.  a  6.) 

All  feriae  pubUoae^  t.  e.  those  which  were  ob- 
served by  the  whole  nation,  were  divided  into 
/eriae  sUUivae^  feriae  eonceptivaey  and  firiae  imperot- 
tivae,  Feriae  stativae  or  statae  were  those  which 
were  held  r^;u]arly,  and  on  certain  days  marked 
in  the  calendar.  (Fest  s.  v, ;  Macrob.  Le.)  To 
these  belonged  some  of  the  great  festivals,  such  as 
the  Agonalia,  Carmentalia,  Lupercalia,  &c  Feriae 
conceptivae  or  conceptae  were  held  every  year,  but 
not  on  certain  or  fixed  days,  the  time  being  every 
year  appointed  by  the  magistrates  or  priests  (quot- 
a$mi8  a  magistratSnu  vel  McerdolUna  eondpiuntur^ 
Macrob.  Lc.  ;  Varro,  de  lAng.  Lot.  vi  25,  &c; 
Fest  «.  v.).  Among  these  we  may  mention  the 
feriae  Latinae,  feriae  Sementivae,  Paganalia,  and 
Compitalia.  Feriae  imperativae  are  those  which 
were  held  on  certain  emergencies  at  the  command 
of  the  oonsids,  praetors^  or  of  a  dictator.  The  books 
of  Livy  recofd  many  feriae  imperativae,  which 
were  chiefly  held  in  order  to  avert  the  dangen 
which  some  extraordinary  prodigy  seemed  to  fore- 
bode, but  also  after  great  victories.  (Liv.  L  31, 
iii  5,  vii.  28,  xxxv.  40,  xlii.  3  ;  Polyb.  xxi.  1.) 
They  fr^uenUy  lasted  for  several  days,  the  number 
of  which  depended  upon  the  importance  of  the 
event  which  was  the  cause  of  their  celebration. 
But  whenever  a  rain  of  stones  was  believed  to  have 
happened,  the  anger  of  the  gods  was  appeased  by 
a  aacrum  novemdiale^  or  feriae  per  nomtm  dies. 
This  number  of  days  had  been  fixed  at  the  time 
when  this  prodigy  had  first  been  observed.  (Liv. 
i.  31.)  Respecting  the  legitimate  forms  in  which 
the  feriae  conceptivae  and  imperativae  were  an- 
nounced and  appointed,  see  frisson,  de  Form,  p. 
107,  Ac 

The  manner  in  which  all  public  feriae  were  kept 
bears  great  analogy  to  our  Sunday.  The  people 
generally  visited  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and 
oifered  up  their  prayers  and  sacrifices.  The  most 
serious  and  solemn  seem  to  have  been  the  feriae 
imperativae,  but  all  the  others  were  generally  at-* 
tended  by  rejoicings  and  feasting.  All  kinds  of 
business,  especially  law-suits,  were  suspended  dur- 
ing the  public  ferine,  as  they  were  considered  to 
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polhte  the  mend  aeaaon ;  the  rex  Bacnnun  and 
the  flamines  were  not  even  allowed  to  behold  any 
work  being  done  doling  the  feriae  ;  hence,  wh«D 
they  went  ont,  they  were  preceded  by  their  heralda 
{praeeuu,  praedomiiatoruj  or  ealcdorea\  who  en- 
joined the  people  to  abitain  from  working,  that  the 
aanctity  of  the  day  might  not  be  polluted  by  the 
prieita  teeing  persona  at  work.  (Fest «.  o.  Pnteia; 
Macrob.  L  a.  ;  compare  Senr.  ad  Virg»  Gtarg,  ▼. 
368  ;  Phtt  iVwna,  c.  14.)  Thoie  who  negleeted 
this  admonition  were  not  only  liable  to  a  fine,  but 
in  caae  their  diaobedienoe  was  intentional,  their 
crime  was  considered  to  be  beyond  the  power  of 
any  atimement ;  whereas  those  who  had  unconsci- 
ously continued  their  work,  might  atone  for  their 
transgression  by  offering  a  pig.  It  seems  that 
doubto  88  to  what  kinds  of  work  might  be  done  at 
public  feriae  were  not  unfrequent,  and  we  possess 
some  curious  and  interesting  decisions  given  by 
Roman  pontiflb  on  this  subject  One  Umbro  de- 
clared it  to  be  no  violation  of  the  feriae,  if  a  person 
did  such  woric  as  had  reference  to  the  gods,  or  was 
connected  with  the  oflfering  of  sacrifices  ;  all  work, 
he  moreover  declared,  was  allowed  which  was  ne- 
cessary to  supply  the  urgent  wants  of  human  life. 
The  pontiff  Scaevola,  when  asked  what  kind  of 
woric  might  be  done  on  a  dies  feriatus,  answered 
that  any  work  might  be  done,  if  any  suffering  or 
injury  should  be  toe  result  of  n^ect  or  delay,  e.^. 
if  an  ox  should  fidl  into  a  pit,  the  owner  might 
employ  workmen  to  lift  it  out;  or  if  a  house 
threatened  to  fell  down,  the  inhabitants  might  take 
such  measures  as  would  prevent  its  fiilling,  without 
polluting  the  feriae.  (Macrob.  L  a  and  iil  8 ; 
Virg.  Qwrg.  L  270,  with  the  remarks  of  J.  H.Voas; 
Cato,  de  R$  RutL  2  ;  Columella,  ii  22  ;  compare 
Math,  xit  11  ;  Luke  xiv.  6.)  Respecting  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  legal  affurs  which  might  be  brought 
before  the  pssetor  on  days  of  public  feriae,  see 
Digest  2.  tit  12.  s.  2. 

It  seems  to  have  been  owing  to  the  immense  in- 
crease of  the  Roman  republic  and  of  the  accnmuk- 
tion  of  business  arising  therefrom,  that  some  of  the 
feriae  such  as  the  Cconpitalia  and  Lupercalia,  in 
the  course  of  time  ceased  to  be  observed,  until  they 
were  restored  by  Augustus,  who  revived  many  of 
the  ancient  religious  rites  and  ceremonies.  (Suet 
Aug,  31.)  Marcos  Antoninus  again  increased  the 
number  of  days  of  business  (dtsa/tuii)  to  230,  and 
the  remaining  days  were  fisriae.  (CmitoL  M,  Aniou, 
PhiL  c.  10.)  Alter  the  introduction  of  Christi- 
anity in  the  Roman  empire,  the  old  feriae  were 
abolished,  and  the  Sabbath,  together  with  the 
Christian  festivals,  were  substitute  ;  but  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  kept  was  nearly  the  same 
as  that  in  which  the  feriae  had  been  observed. 
lAw-suits  were  accordingly  illegal  on  Sundays  and 
holidays,  thoimfh  a  master  might  emancipate  his 
slave  if  he  liked.  (Cod.  3.  &.  12.)  All  work 
and  all  political  as  well  as  judicial  proceedings, 
were  suspended  ;  but  the  country  people  were  al- 
lowed freely  and  unrestrainedly  to  apply  them- 
sdves  to  their  agricultural  labours,  which  seem  at 
all  times  to  have  been  distinguished  from  and 
thought  superior  to  all  other  kinds  of  work  ;  fer,  as 
mentioned  below,  certain  feriae  were  instituted 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  country 
people  to  follow  their  rural  occupations  without 
being  interrupted  by  law-suits  and  other  public 
transactions. 

After  this  general  view  of  the  Roman  feriae,  we 
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shall  proceed  to  give  a  short  account  of  those  festi- 
vals and  holidays  which  were  designated  by  the 
name  of  feriae. 

Feriae  Latmaey  or  simply  Laiinae  (the  original 
name  was  Latiar,  Macreb.  L  c ;  Cic.  ad  Qumi, 
FraL  ii  4),  had,  according  to  the  Roman  l^ends, 
been  instituted  by  the  last  Tarquin  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  alliance  between  the  Romans  and 
Latins.  (Dionys.  HaL  iv.  p.  250.  Sylb.)  But 
Niebuhr  {Hi$L  o/Rome^  il  p  34)  has  shown  that 
the  feadval,  which  was  originally  a  panegyris  of 
the  Latins,  is  of  much  higher  antiquity ;  fer  we 
find  it  stated  that  the  towns  of  the  Priscans  and 
Latins  received  their  shares  of  the  sacrifice  on  the 
Alban  mount — which  was  the  place  of  its  celebration 
— alcmg  with  the  Albans  and  the  Uiirty  towns  of 
the  Alban  commonwealth.  All  that  the  last 
Tarquin  did  was  to  convert  the  original  Latin 
festival  into  a  Roman  one,  and  to  mike  it  the 
means  of  hallowing  and  cementing  the  alliance 
between  the  two  nations.  Before  the  union,  the 
chief  magistiate  of  the  Latins  had  presided  at  the 
festival ;  but  Tarquin  now  assumed  this  distinc- 
tion, which  subsequently,  alter  the  deatruction  of 
the  Latm  commonwealth,  remained  with  the  chief 
magistrates  of  Rome.  (Liv.  v.  17.)  The  object 
of  this  panegyris  on  the  Alban  mount  was  the 
worship  of  Jupiter  Latiaris,  and,  at  least  as  long 
as  the  Latin  republic  existed,  to  delibenite  and 
decide  on  matters  of  the  confederacy,  and  to  settle 
any  disputes  which  might  have  arisen  among  its 
memben.  As  the  feriae  Latinae  belonged  to  the 
oonceptivae^  the  time  of  their  celebration  greatly 
depended  on  the  state  of  affiun  at  Rome,  as  the 
consuls  were  never  allowed  to  take  the  field  mitD 
they  had  held  the  Latinae.  (Liv.  xxi  63,  xxil  1, 
XXV.  12.)  This  festival  was  a  great  engme  in  the 
hands  of  the  magistrates,  who  had  to  appoint  the 
time  of  its  celebration  (poneiptn^eiioere^  or  mdieen 
Latuiat)\  as  it  might  often  suit  their  purpose 
either  to  hold  the  festival  at  a  particular  time  or 
to  delay  it,  in  order  to  prevent  or  delay  such  pub- 
lic prooeedings  as  seemed  injurious  and  pernicious, 
and  to  promote  others  to  which  they  were  favour- 
ably disposed.  This  feature,  however,  the  feriae 
Latinae  nad  in  common  with  all  other  feriae  con- 
oeptivae.  Whenever  any  of  the  forms  or  cere- 
monies customary  at  the  Latinae  had  been  neglected, 
the  consuls  had  the  right  to  propose  to  the  senate, 
or  the  college  of  pontiffs,  that  their  celebration 
should  be  repeated  {uutcmrwrit  Cic.  ad  QeinL 
FraL  ii.  6  ;  Liv.  xxii  1,  xli  16).  Respecting 
the  duration  of  the  feriae  Latinae,  the  common 
opinion  fermerly  was,  that  at  first  they  only  lasted 
for  one  day,  to  which  subsequently  a  second,  a 
third,  and  a  fourth  were  added  (Dionys.  HaL  vi. 
p.  415.  Sylb.)  ;  but  it  is  dear  that  this  suppo- 
sition was  founded  on  a  confusion  of  the  feriae 
Latinae  with  the  Ludi  Maximi,  and  that  they 
lasted  for  six  days;  one  for  each  decury  of  the 
Alban  and  Latin  towns.  (Niebuhr,  Hitl,  rfRome^ 
ii  p.  35  ;  eomp.  Liv.  vL  42  ;  Plut  CamiU.  42.) 
The  festive  season  was  attended  by  a  sacred  truce, 
and  no  battle  was  allowed  to  be  fought  during  those 
days.  (Dionys.  Hal.  iv.  p.  250,  Sylb. ;  Macrob. 
U  c.)  In  early  times,  during  the  alliance  of  the 
Romans  and  Latins,  the  chief  magistrates  of  both 
nations  met  on  the  Alban  mount,  and  conducted 
the  solemnities,  at  which  the  Romans,  however, 
had  the  presidency.  But  afterwards  the  Romans 
alone  conducted  the  celebration,  and  offered  the 
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eommon  saerifiee  of  an  ox  to  Jnpiter  Latiarii,  in 
tbe  name  and  on  behalf  of  all  who  took  part  in  it 
The  flesh  of  the  yictim  was  diBtributed  among  tbe 
■eyexBl  towna  whose  common  aanctoary  stood  on 
the  Alban  mount  (DionjTB.  Hal  /.  <x  ;  Vairo,  d§ 
Lhg.  Za^  Ti.  25  ;  SchoL  Bobiens.  m  Cie,  OraL 
pro  Pkme.  p.  255,  &c  Orelll)  Besides  the  aan- 
mon  sacrifice  of  an  ox,  the  leTenl  towns  offered 
each  separately  lambs,  cheeni,  or  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  milk  (Cic.  de  Div,  L  11),  or  cakes.  Mnl- 
titndes  flocked  to  the  Alban  mount  on  the  occasion, 
and  the  season  was  one  of  great  rejoicings  and 
feasting.  Varioas  kinds  of  games  weie  not  want- 
ing, among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  otoiUaHo 
(swinging,  Fest  s.  «.  Oteilbim).  It  was  a  sym- 
bolic game,  and  the  legend  respecting  its  origin 
shows  that  it  was  deriywl  from  the  Latins.  Phny 
(H,  N.  xxriL  2)  mentions  that  daring  the  Latin 
holidays  a  race  of  four-hoise  chariots  (pudHgoB 
eerttuU)  took  place  on  the  Capitol,  in  whieh  the 
Tictor  received  a  dcanght  of  absynthionL 

Although  the  Roimm  tonsnu  were  always  pre- 
sent on  ue  Alban  mount,  and  conducted  the 
solemn  sacrifice  of  an  ox^  yet  we  read  that  the 
superintendence  of  the  T^n«A^  like  that  of  other 
festiTais,  was  given  hj  the  senate  to  the  Aediles, 
who,  therefore,  probably  eonduoted  the  minor  m- 
crifices,  the  varions  games,  and  other  solemnities 
(Dionys.  Hal.  tl  p.  415.)  Wh^  the  consuls  were 
engaged  on  the  Alban  mount,  their  place  at  Rome 
was  filled  by  the  praefectusurbL  [PRikiFBCTua 
Urbl] 

The  two  days  fbUowing  the  celebration  of  the 
Latin  holidays  were  considered  as  dm  rdfpiom^  so 
that  no  maitiages  could  be  oontreeted.  (Cic.  ad 
QaMt  FVaL  ii.  i.)  From  Dkm  Cksuns  we  see 
that  in  his  tunes  the  Feiiaa  Latuuie  were  still 
strictly  observed '  by  the  Romans,  whereas  the 
Latin  towns  had,  at  the  time  of  Cieem,  almost  en- 
tirely given  up  taking  any  partintiiem.  The 
Romans  seemed  to  have  eontiniied  to  keep  them 
down  to  the  fourth  centmy  of  our  ere.  (Laetant 
InsiUitL  L  21.) 

Fmiae  JiwwsiitfwM,  or  S^mmlimtM  ditty  was  kept 
in  seed-time  for  the  parpose  of  pre,yiiiff  lor  a  sood 
crop  ;  it  lasted  only  for  one  day,  which  was  fixed 
by  the  pontiffs.  (Yarn,  dt  Lmg,  Lot,  vi  26, 
d»  Rs  RutL  I  2,  init ;  Ovid,  FkuL  I  658,>  &&) 

Feria  mndtmiaUt  lasted  from  the  22d  of  August 
to  the  15th  of  October,  and  was  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  enablmg  the  countrv-people  to  get  in 
the  firuits  of  the  field  and  to  hold  the  vintage. 
(Codex,  3.  tit  12.) 

Feriat  attHvat  were  hoUdays  kept  daring  the 
hottest  season  of  summer,  when  many  of  the  weal- 
thier Romans  left  the  city  and  went  into  the 
country.  (Gellius,  ix.  15.  §  1.)  Thej  seem  to  have 
been  the  same  as  the  means  feria  (Cod.  3.  tit  12. 
s.  2,  6),  and  ksted  firom  the  24th  of  June  tall  the 
1st  of  August 

Feriae  pratddam&tt  are  said  to  have  been  pre- 
paratory days,  or  such  as  preceded  the  oidinaiy 
feriae  ;  although  they  did  not  bdong  to  the  feriae, 
and  often  even  were  ditt  atri^  they  were  on  certain 
oc^^^asions  inaugurated  by  the  chief  pontifl^  and  thus 
made  feriae.    (Oellius,  iv.  6.)  [L.  S.] 

FESCENNI'NA,  soil,  caimina,  one  of  the 
earliest  kinds  of  Italian  poetry,  which  consisted  of 
rode  and  jocose  verses,  or  nther  dialogues  in  ex- 
tempore venes  (Liv.  vii.  2 ),  in  which  the  merry 
wuntry  folks  assailed  and  ridiculed  one  another. 


FETIALES. 

(Herat  Epitt.  iL  ].  145.)  This  amusement  seeoM 
originally  to  have  been  peculiar  to  conntry  people, 
but  it  was  also  introduced  into  the  towns  of  Italy 
and  at  Rome,  where  we  find  it  mentioned  at  one 
of  those  in  which  young  people  indulged  at  wed- 
dings. (Serv.  od  Aen,  vii  695  ;  Seneca,  Cbalnw. 
21  ;  Plin.  H,  iV.  xv.  22.)  The  fescennina  wen 
one  of  the  popular  amusements  at  various  festivals, 
and  on  many  other  occasions,  but  especially  after 
the  harvest  was  aver.  After  their  introduction 
into  the  towns  they  seem  to  have  lost  much  of 
their  original  rustic  chaiacter,  and  to  have  beca 
modified  by  the  influence  of  Greek  refinement  (see 
Viig.  Cfeoiy,  ii  385, Ac  ;  TibulL  ii  1.  55;  CatnlL 
61.  27)  ;  they  remsinad,  howevei^  in  so  far  the 
same,  as  they  were  at  all  times  irregular,  and 
mostly  extempore  doggerel  venes.  Sometimes, 
however,  vibtrib  fesceDnini  woe  also  written  as 
satiiet  upon  perMms.  (Macrob.  Sahim.  ii  4.)  That 
these  railleries  had  no  maliioious  character,  and 
were  not  intended  to  hurt  or  ii^ure,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  oirenmstance  that  one  person  often 
called  upon  another  to  answer  and  retort  in  a  simi- 
lar Btndn.  The  fosoennina  are  generally  believed 
to  have  been  introduced  amons  the  Romans  from 
Etruria,  and  to  have  derived  their  name  from  Fes- 
cennia,  a  town  of  that  country.  But,  in  the  first 
pUiee,  Fesoennia  was  not  an  Etruscan  but  a  Falia- 
can  town  (Niebuhr,  Hitt,  o/Rcmt^  i.  p.  1 36),  and, 
in  the  second,  this  kind  of  amusement  has  at  all 
times  been,  and  is  still,  so  popular  in  Italy,  that  it 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  peculiar  to  any  par^ 
tioolar  place.  The  derivation  o£  a  name  of  this 
kind  fimn  that  of  some  particolar  plaoe  was  for- 
merly a  fitvourite  eoatom,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
derivation  of  caerimonia  'firam  Caere.  Fastus  (s. «.) 
endeavoon  to  solve  tbe  qoestion  by  supposing  fes- 
cennina to  be  derited  firam  fasrinum,  either  becanse 
they  were  tln^ght  to-  be  a.  proteetiom  against  scr^ 
ceren  and  wittmes,  or  becaure  foadnnm  {pkalku:\ 
the  symbol  of  feitiiitf ,  had  in  early  times,  or  in 
nral  distrieli,  bete  eonneeted  urith  the  amusements 
of  the  franfnjna.  But  whatever  may  be  thought 
of  this  etymology,  it  is  of  importanoe  not  to  be 
mided  hy  the  common  opinion  that  the  frscwmina 
were  of  lltrascan  urigin.  [L.  S.  j 

FESTIDIES.    TDu&] 

FESTU'CA.    [MANI71CI88IO.] 

FETI  A^LES,  a  college  (Liv.  xxxvi  3)  of  Ro- 
man priests  who  acted  as  the  guardians  of  the 
public  fiuth.  It  was  their  province,  when  any 
dispute  arese  with  a  foreign  state,  to  demand  satia- 
focticn,  to  deteimine  ue  drcumstanoes  under 
which  hostilities  might  be  commenced,  to  pafuim 
the  varioas  religious  rites  attendant  on  the  solemn 
declaration  of  war,  and  to  preside  at  the  formal 
ratification  of  peace.  These  functions  are  briefly 
but  eomprehensively  defined  by  Varro  {De  lArng, 
Lot,  V.  86,  ed  MiUler),  *"  Fetiales. . .  fidei  jmblicae 
inter  popnlos  praeerant:  nam  per  bos  fiebat  nt 
justum  oonciperetnr  bellum  et  mde  desitmn,  nt 
foedere  fides  pacts  constitueretur.  £x  his  mit- 
tebantur,  antequam  conciperetur,  qui  res  repeterent^ 
et  per  hos  etiam  nunc  fit  foedus,**  to  whidi  we 
may  add  the  old  law  quoted  by  Cicero   {De  Leg, 

ii  9),  **  FOSBKRUM,  PA0I8,  BXLLI,  INDUCIARUM 
ORATORKS  PKTIaLSS  JUOICS0QDS  8UNT0 ;  BJU.LA 

DiscsPTANTO.**  Dionysius  (ii.  72)  and  Livy  (u 
82)  detail  at  considerable  length  the  oenmoniea 
observed  by  the  Romans  in  the  earlier  ues,  when 
they  folt  themselves  aggrieved  by  a  neighbouring 


FBTIALES. 
pnpb-     It  tipftma  that  when  tn  injiu?  liod  bem 


<)  &it 


tlidr  nnmber  to  >ct  u  their  njxcwDMIiTa,  Thii 
individiBl  wu  njltd  the  pcOtr  fwtiiifw  pcpmB 
Roainmi.  A  fillet  of  whiu  wotd  wu  bnmd  raniid 
hit  hod,  tooethcT  with  a  wnMh  of  acred  hota 
9«h>ted  wiuin  the  inclanre  of  tba  Capitoliae  hill 
■a)  [S'OUTNx],  vhtnce  he  m* 
I  VarimariuM.  {P\m.  H.f/.xaL 
2.)  Thu  equljiped  he  pnoeeded  to  the  tenfnei 
3I  the  olhodiiig  tiiba,  where  he  hellad  and  ai- 
dnded  >  pnTei  to  Jn|nta^  calling  tbe  god  to  wit- 
Dau,  with  h(a*7  imprecationi,  thtf  hia  eanplainM 
wera  well  fbmided  aad  bii  Aimanda  nuniabla. 
Be  tbes  cnmed  the  border,  and  the  Mme  fam 
wu  repeatad  in  neariy  the  Mme  mtit  ta  lit  fiM 
naliTB  of  the  eoil  whdm  he  might  chum  to  meet  1 
■gain  a  tlurd  tioia  to  the  iMtinel  or  anj  dtina 
whom  he  entnunteied  at  the  gat*  of  the  chief 
town ;  Bid  a  ftnitli  tiaM  to  the  MfHtrataa  in  tiM 
Ibram  iapmoweoftha  peosle.  UaMtiAelot; 
anawer  wat  mt  niluimJ  wftnia  llmtir  daj^  aftat 
pnUidr '('i'B''>B*  Kitem  denimaiitieii, — in  whit^ 
the  goda  I  III  ■  I  ill,  toreatiial,  aod  hibnwl  wcM 
inreksd, — of  what  night  be  eipeeted  to  Miow,  he 
Rtoned  la  Keme,  aiu,  acconmanled  b;  the  raat 
of  the  iirtlalee,  Duide  a  teport  irf  hii  miMm  to  the 
aenale.  If  tlie  people  (  Ut.  i.  45),  a>  wdl  ai  &> 
•sale,  decided  fbr  vac,  the  patv  |iatiatoi  agaia 
aet  iiatb  to  the  txcdtr  itf  the  noNile  lenitei;,  and 
laDBched  a  ipcar  tiffed  with  inai,  (V  Aanad  al 
the  BxtnBinr  and  natarad  with  blood  (emUmatie 
doabtleee  of  Gn  and  daoghM)  Ktiaa  the  booa- 
I  at  the  Bune  time  a  aotMan 
The  denand  br  redma  and 
the  proelamatioD  of  hottiliti(e  wm  alike  tamed 
dar^atio,  which  word  the  Rormna  in  ialor  timet 
OK^tined  bf  ebra  npAn  (Plin.  B.  AT.  niL  S  i 
Serr.  ad  Vag.  Am.  ix.  SS)  ;  but  QHttlina  {Oi- 
^udUe  Jtr Sam.  SlaattMif.  ^IB6)  tai  oth<r  ao- 
dem  wrilen,  comieet  it  witb  the  Dario  form  ef 
«4pHt  and  niifiKtior, 

SaVanI  a(  the  ibnmilae  eandeyed  Dntfatae  ooca- 
lioM  bne  been  preaoTed  bj- LiT7  (L  24,  S3),  and 
Aniiu  Oelliai  (itL  4),  biming  a  peitioai  of  the 
Jut  FitiaU  by  which  the  eoll^  waa  legidaled. 
The  aerricea  of  the  fetialei  wan  conaidcnd  abao- 
Intelf  eieential  in  eondading  a  traatr  (U*.  ii.  B) ; 
and  we  nad  that  al  the  tenoination  of  the  lecond 
Punic  war  tetialea  wera  aent  e*er  10  Afrio,  who 
carried  witb  them  their  ovm  Terbenae  and  their 
own  fiint  Monee  for  amiting  the  Tictim.  Here  alio 
the  chief  waa  tanned  palir  HtnAu.     (Lit.  xxi. 

The  iutitntioD  of  iheia  ptieeti  waa  aambed  bj 
tiadiUan,  b  coramon  with  other  matten  ceo- 
Dected  with  religion,  to  Noma  (IHoaja  ii.  71)  ; 
■nd  althtngh  Liiry  (i.  32)  apcaka  aa  if  he  atti ' 
bated  their  intmdaction  to  Ancua  Hartiua,  ;et 

1  cj  Hoaiiliiu.  The  whole 
nitem  ta  Mid  to  haTe  been  borrowed  from  the 
AeqnicDlae  or  the  Ardeatee  (Lir,  aod  Di«ijB.  Le,), 
and  timilor  magee  andoubtedlj  prerailed  among 
the  Latin  atatea  |  fbr  it  ia  clear  that  the  formula 
{greurved  by  Liiy  {i.  32),  muit  have  been  em^ 
ployed  when  the  patei  paltatni  of  the  Ranmna  wai 
pat  in  commtnication  with  the  pater  pBtmtua  of 
the  Piiaci  Latliu. 

The  munber  of  the  (etialei  cannot  be  ucerlained 


FIBULA. 
with  certunty,  but  lome  luTe  infemd  from  a 

noted  from  Vairo  by  Non 

innled  to  twenty ;  of  whom  Niebohr  n  , 
toi  were  elected  from  the  Ramiiei  and 
ten  from  the  Titienjta  j  bat  GStlling  (OeKtuUaibr 
Jteat.  SlaatiBt^.  f.  IBB)  Ihinki  it  more  probable 
that  they  wse  at  fint  all  eboien  fnm  the  Ramnea, 
__  ^1..  a.L-  oripnaily  □nactjua:   '   '      '"' 

life  (Dionyi.  ii  72)  ;  and  it  leemi  probable  that 
Tacasdea  were  filled  up  by  tbe  college  (maplaliani) 
antil  the  paaiing  of  tbe  Lex  Domitia,  when  in  cora- 
num  with  moat  other  piiiata  they  would  be  ncmi- 
naled  in  tbe  eoniitia  Iribsta.  Thia,  howenr,  ia 
Ddwhcra  axjmil]'  atated. 
*"  djiDobigy  of  fUiafit  ia  mieertain.  Varro 
cmaMct  It  with  lEAw  mi  Jhid**j  Featoi 
with  Jino  or  ybcio  ■'  while  Kone  modem  icbolait 
aopfioae  it  to  big  allied  lo  fn/ii,  and  that  ^uUtii 
woald  ba  MBMaa,  ^laiiliii  ■  In  inioiptiDna  we 
find  bWh;«MaKi  andybulu ;  bnt  one*  in  Greek 
MS&  the  wnd  alwayi  ^tpcan  mder  eone  000  of 
the  brma  fttriiAtit  frrdXttt,  ^idXnr,  tbe 
Mhao^hj  wa  have  adopted  in  thia  article  ia 

by  Liry  (L  24)  of  the 


be  aiplua 
in  of  the  ta 


10  called  becaMa  it  waa  nieiimiy  that  bit  iither 
•banld  ba  alive,  the  biter  that  tbe  name  indicated 
that  hll  Euhtt  waa  filing,  and  that  ha  himaelf  waa 
ihefiKhtrefduldieL  [W.R.] 

FI'BULA(vef4v!|,wt^i,ir>p«>)rr^:  wifwih 
ftiaofvit:  MrJi),  a  bnoch  conaiating  of  a  pin 
(raw),  aad  of  *  cored  poctioD  fioniihed  with  a 
hook  (iiDwft,  Horn.  Od.  itiii.  S9S).  Tbe  curved 
'  a  wai  lemetlmct  a  drcnlar  ring  oi  diac,  tba 
mina  aercaa  jti  ccoire  (woodcut,  &i.  1,  2), 
mwtmiea  an  arc,  tbe  pin  being  u  the  chord 
of  the  an  (Gg.  S).  The  fbnaa  of  brocchei,  which 
wire  amuumly  of  gidd  or  broue,  and  more  mnly 
of  aUnc  (Aelian,  V.  H.  I.  18),  -mn,  howeier,  u 

fibula  aerred  in  drei*  not  merely  ai  a  hitening, 
but  alas  aa  an  ornament.  (Horn.  QiL  xa.  3£ti, 
Bntip,  Pium.  821.) 


imien  wore  the  fibula  both  with  ibe  Amcrut 
and  the  twlafiu/  men  wen  it  with  the  amiclna 
only.  Ita  moat  fraqneni  naa  waa  to  pin  twclher 
two  parte  of  the  tad,  ahawl  or  dcak  [Chla- 
Hva ;  PkPLtTM  ;  Palliuii],  which  conalilnted 
the  amictua,  *o  ai  to  &atpn  it  over  tbe  right 
ahoulder.     (Si^h.  TVoc*.  923  ;  Theocrik  xir.  6S  ) 


882  FIBULA. 

OiU,  MtK.  viiL  SIB  ;  Tacit.  Cim.  17).  [Wood- 
cnU,  n>.  2,  1)7,  313.)  Mora  nie\j  ve  •«  H 
ever  the  braut  [WoDdcat,  p.  SIB.]  Tba  epi- 
thet iripim^o!  wm  Rpplied  to  ■  penon  weal 
ing  the  fihala  on  one  ihoalder  only  (SchoL  i 
Bmrip,  Hte.  933,  834)  ;  for  women  often  wore 
sa  both  ihoulden.  [Woollcat^  pp.  136,  343, 
357.]  In  cxRueqaence  of  the  habit  of  putting  OD 
ths  amietui  with  tile  aid  of  a  fibula,  it  wtu  called 
Ttfcr^fia  or  i/atpirtipa  (Theocrit.  Adtm.  34.  79), 
vafwiiiui  (Earip.  EM.  820),  or  ifrnxiyji  rtpa- 
iTiVd  (Brunck,  ^rai  ii.  38).  The  iplradid  ihawl 
of  Ulyuet,  deKribtd  in  the  Odyeiey  (lii.  235— 
331),  wna  proTided  with  two  imall  pipei  for  ad- 
mitting the  pin  of  the  golden  brooch  ^  this  contii- 
Tinca  woaldKcnie  the  doth  &om  being  lorn.  The 
higheit  degree  of  onumant  wal  Imlowcd  BKO 
braocliei  after  the  Ul  of  the  weattm  empira. 
Jnattn  II.  (Corij^nu,  iL  123),  and  maDj  of  the 
emperon  who  preceded  hira,  at  we  perceire  from 
the  portrait*  oo  their  medali,  wore  upon  tb«r 
right  ihoulden  Sbnlae,  Eroin  which  jewel*,  at- 
tached hj  three  imall  chain*,  depended.  (Begai, 
TSm.  PaL  p.  407,  *08,  4c.) 

It  ha*  been  already  ctaled    that  women  c 
wore  the  fibola  on  both  ihoulden.     In  additio 
thii,  a  ladr  Knaetimei  diiplayed  an  elegant  n' 
broocbei  down  each  aitn  upon  tho  tleevea  of  her 
ttmic  (Aetian,  F.  H.  L  16),  examplei  of  which  are 
*een  in  roaaj  ancient  alatuei.    Itwualjofiuhion- 
able  to  wear  them  on  the  braut  (Iiid.  Orig,  xix. 
SO)  ;  and  another  oecatiana]  diitinction  of  female 
attire,  in  later  time*,  waa  the  n*e  of  the  Ebola  in 
tucking  np  the  Rinie  above  the  knee. 

Not  only  mivfat  (light  acddent*  to  the  penon 
■rite  from  weanng  broKhei  (Horn.  IL  t.  428),  liat 
they  were  KKDetimes  u*ed,  eapedally  by  teniae*,  lo 
inflict  Beriou*  injnriee.  The  pin  of  the  fibula  l*the 
inBtmment,  which  the  Phrygian  women  employ  to 
depriTo  Polynmeator  of  hi*  eight  by  pierciDg  hi* 
popil*  (Eurip.//K  1170),  and  with  which  the 
Athenian  women,  having  Grit  blinded  a  man,  t)ien 
diipatchhim.  (Htni.  r.  ST -.Scholim  Earip.  Ha. 
934)-  Oedipna  atriket  the  pnpib  of  hit  own  eye- 
ball* with  ■  brooch  taken  from  the  dren  of  JDca*ta 
(Soph.  (W.  7>r.  12fi9  ;  Eurip.  Piotn.  62).  For 
the  *ame  reuon  we  find  that  rtpmrin  meant  to 
e  wipifrrj  wa*  property  the  pin  of  the 

«h  {wipiniiri,  "  pinned   him,"  Hom.  H.  ni. 


145;: 


Broochei 


i.  397). 


lucceeded  b] 


ly  buckle*,  emecially 
among  the  Roman*,  who  called  them  by  Ibe  Bme 
name.  The  preceding  woodcut  ihow*  on  the  right 
hand  thelbrmt  of  four  bmnze  buckle*  (4,5, 6, 7)  from 
the  collection  in  the  Britiih  Hugeom.  Ttiia  article 
of  dieu  wu  chiefly  used  lo  &atea  the  belt  [Bai^ 
TKUS],  and  the  girdle  [Zona].  (Virg.  Am.  tH. 
374  ;  Lydui,  De  Mag.  Rbbi.  ii.  13).     It  appean 

mented  than  the  brooch  ;  for,  although  Hadrian 
wu  aimpla  and  nneipeniiTe  In  Ihi*  a*  well  ■■  in 
other  matter*  of  CMtmne  (Spartian.  Hadr.  10), 
yet  many  of  hi*  ancceaaori  wen  exceedingly 
prone  to  ditplty  hncklet  tet  with  Jewell  (fitiHat 

The  lemu  which  hare  now  been  illiutrated  ai 
applied  to  article*  of  dreas,  wen  alio  lued  to  denote 
pint  ™rioa*ly  introduced  in  cupentry  ;  e.  g.  On 
iinch-pinaofa  chariot  (Paitben.  6);  the  wooden  pini 
iiuerted  thiough  the  *ida  of  a  boa^  to  which  the 
■ailon  baten  their  linei  or  rape*  (ApolL  Hhod.  i. 


FICTILE. 
B6r)  1    the  trenail*   which   unite  (he  poati  and 
pluluofa  wooden  bridge  (Caeiar,  S.  17.  it.  1 7)  ; 
and  the  pin*  liied  into  the  lop  erf  a  woodoi  tri. 
angle  naed  a*  a  mechaniist  engine  (Vitrm.  x.  3). 

The  practice  of  infibolating  onaen,  alladed  lo 
by  Juvenal  and  Martial,  i>  dcacnbed  in  Rboditu 
D»  Acin  and  Pitiacna.  [J.  Y-] 

FI'CTILE  (tnfiiai,  aap^uor,  BoTfan*, 
iarpiKinr),  earthenware,  a  Te«Ml  or  other  article 
made  of  baked  clay. 

The  initrunenlB  need  in  pottoy  ^anfiffulma) 
wen  the  fidkiwiiig: — 1.  The  wheel  {TfBxi',ofti*, 
ma,  "  rata  Bgnlaiia,"  Plant,  ^id.  iii.  3.  35), 
which  i*  mentioned  by  Homtv  (lU  itiii.  600),  asd 

Accordiiu 
of  Egyptian  lo 

'  ~3),  it  wai  ■  drcular  table,  i 

rkman,  having  phued  a  lump  of 
day  upon  it,  whirled  it  awiftly  with  hii  left  hand, 
and  employed  hi*  right  in  monldinc  the  clay  to 
tha  leqninia  ahape.  Hence  a  diah  i*  called  "  tbe 
daughter  of  the  irtioel  "*  (TpoxijAA-ot  aipi,  Xenar- 
chna,  (^  Alien.  iL  p.  64).  2.  Pieeea  of  wood  or 
tione,  which  the  ponei  (ic^afui>,j^|pliii)  bdd  in 
hi*  right  hand,  and  applied  oeeanmalW  to  tbe 
nir&ce  of  tlie  clay  daring  ua  rarolntioa.  A  puDled 
nick,  touching  the  day,  would  inaoiba  a  aide 
upon  it ;  ind  cird**  were  in  tbia  maniui  diapoaed 
pamllel  to  one  another,  and  in  any  nrnnbs-,  ac- 
cording to  the  &ncy  of  the  artiat.  Bj  baring  the 
end  of  the  *lick  curred  or  indented,  and  by  turning 
it  in  different  direction*,  he  would  imprea*  many 
beautiful  Tarietiee  of  form  and  outline  upon  hia 
Taiea.  3.  Mould*  (/vnoe,  r^im,  SdloL  m  AriA 
Eeclm.  1),  n*ed  either  to  decorate  with  figana  in 
nlieT  (■api^nm)  reaiela  which  had  been  thrown 
on  the  wheel,  or  to  produce  foliage^  animal  i,  or 
any  other  appeaianm,  on  AHririiA,  on  comicea 
of  terra  cotta,  and  imitatiie  or  ornamental  pottery 
of  *U  other  kind*,  in  which  the  wheel  wa*  not 
adapted  to  give  the  first  ihape.  The  anneied 
woodcut  ahowi  three  mould*,  which  vera  found 
near  Rome  by  M.  Seroni  d'Agtncouit  (RMmH  de 
Fragmtia,  p.  R8— 93.)  They  ate  cut  in  atone. 
One  of  them  wn*  probably  naed  for  making  tiAa- 
fixa,  and  Ibe  other  two  Sot  makuig  heart*  and 
leg*,  designed  to  be  mipended   by  poor  poraona 

HASH.]    Copta  of  the  nme  lubject,  which  might 


in  thit  manner  be  multiplied  to  any  extent,  were 
called  "  ectypa."  4.  Oranr*  or  acalpeli,  used  by 
akilfiil  modeller*  in  giong  lo  figure*  of  all  kuida  a 
more  perfect  finish  and  a  higher  relief  than  could 
Tut  produced  by  the  u*e  of  mould*.  These  instru- 
naits,  eiceeduigly  rimple  in  lhemselTe%  and  de 


'^ 
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rising  their  efficiousy  altogether  from  the  ability 
and  taste  of  the  Knlptor,  would  not  only  contri- 
bute to  the  more  ezqainte  decoration  of  earthen 
vessels,  but  woold  be  almost  the  only  tods  appli- 
cable for  making  **  Dii  fictiles,**  or  gods  of  baked 
earth,  and  other  entire  figures.  (Propert  ii  3.  25, 
IT.  1.5;  Plin.^.iV:zxzT.  45,46;  Sen.aNij.ad 
Alb.  10  \  &7<dUfiara  ix  wriKov,  imr^s  7^9,  Pans, 
i.  2.  §  4,  L  3.  §  1,  yii  32.  §  6.)  These  were 
among  the  earliest  efforts  of  the  phutic  art,  and 
even  in  times  of  the  greatest  refinement  and 
luxury  they  oontinned  to  be  regarded  with  reve- 
lenceu 

Vessels  of  all  kinds  woe  veiy-ficequently  for* 
nished  with  at  least  one  handle  (oma,  odas,  dt). 
The  Amphoka  was  called  Diota,  becaose  it  had 
two.  The  name  of  the  potter  was  commonly 
stamped  npon  the  handle,  the  rim,  or  some  other 
part.  Of  this  we  have  an  example  in  the  amphora, 
adapted  for  holding  grsJn  or  firoits,  oil  or  wine, 
which  is  here  introdnoed  from  the  work  of  Seroux 
d*Aginooart  The  figure  on  the  ri^t  hand  shows 
the  name  in  the  genitiTe  case  ^  Matnri,**  im- 
pessed  on  an  oblong  surfiice  which  is  seen  on  the 
nandle  of  the  amphore. 
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^The  earth  used  for  making  pottery  (ictpdfwni 
yri^  Geopon.  ii.  49)  was  commonly  red,  and  often 
of  so  lively  a  colour  as  to  resemble  coral.  Vau- 
quelin  found,  by  analysis,  that  a  piece  of  Etruscan 
earthenware  contained  the  following  ingredients; — 
Silica,  53  ;  alumina,  15  ;  lime,  8  ;  oxide  of  iron, 
24.  To  the  great  abundance  of  the  last  constitu- 
ent the  deep  red  colour  is  to  be  attributed.  Other 
pottery  is  brown  or  cream-coloured,  and  sometimes 
white.  The  pipe-clay,  which  must  have  been  used 
for  white  ware,  is  called  •*  figlina  creta.**  (Varro, 
Re  Rust.  iii.  9.)  Some  of  the  ancient  earthenware 
is  throughout  its  substance  black,  an  effiect  pro- 
duced by  mixing  the  etuth  with  comminuted  aa- 
pbaltum  (ffogatei),  or  with  some  other  bituminous 
or  oleaginous  substance.  It  appears  also  that  as- 
phaltum,  with  pitch  and  tar,  both  mineral  and 
vegetable,  was  used  to  cover  the  surfiue  like  a  var- 
nish. In  the  finer  kinds  of  earthenware  this  var- 
nish served  as  a  black  paint,  and  to  its  application 
many  of  the  most  beautiful  vases  owe  the  decora- 
tions which  are  now  so  highly  admired.  (Plin.  If, 
AT.  xx3cvi.  34.)  But  the  coarser  vessels,  designed 
for  common  purposes,  were  also  smeared  with 
pitch,  and  hod  it  burnt  into  them,  because  by  this 
kind  of  encaustic  they  became  more  impervious  to 
n.oistiiro  and  less  liaUe  to  decay.     (Hor.  Carm.  i. 


20.  3;  Plin.  H.  N.  xiv.  25,  27.)  Hence  a 
**  doUnm  picatnm  fictile  '*  was  used,  as  well  as  a 
ghtts  jar  to  hold  pickles.  (Colum.  Re  Ru$t,  xii  1 8, 
54.)  Also  the  year  of  the  vintage  was  inscribed 
by  the  use  of  piteh,  either  upon  the  amphorae 
themselves  or  upon  the  labels  (/mMoao,  sc&erfta), 
which  were  tied  round  their  necks.  (Hor.  Carm. 
iiL  21.  1 — 5.)  Although  oily  or  bituminous  sub- 
stances were  most  commonly  employed  in  pottery 
to  produce  by  the  aid  of  fire  (eS  3)  /MAaW^cicy, 
Hom.  Epig,  xiv.  3)  the  various  shades  of  bkck 
and  brown,  the  vesiels,  before  being  sent  for  the 
last  time  to  the  furnace  [Foknax],  were  some- 
times immerwd  in  that  finely  prepared  mud,  now 
technically  called  **  slip,**  by  which  the  surfooe  is 
both  smoothed  and  glased,  and  at  the  same  time 
receives  a  fivsh  oolour.  Ruddle,  or  red  ochre 
(/tt(\Tot,  mftriM),  was  principally  employed  for 
this  purpose.  (Suidas,  «.  «.  KciXii3ot  arepc^iiyct.) 
To  produce  a  Author  variety  in  the  paintings  upon 
vases  the  artists  employed  a  few  brightly  coloured 
earths  and  metallic  ores.    [Pictu&a,  No.  9.] 

As  we  might  expect  concerning  an  art  so  indis^ 
pensable  as  that  of  the  potter,  it  was  practised  to 
a  great  extent  in  every  ancient  nation  ;  even  the 
most  nndviliced  not  bong  strangers  to  it,  and 
sometimes  displaying  a  surprising  degree  of  dexte- 
rity. The  remains  of  an  andent  pottery  have  been 
found  in  Britain,  and  some  of  Uie  potters*  names 
preserved  on  their  works,  are  probably  British. 
We  are  told  of  a  place  called  the  Potteries  {Pig* 
Unae)  in  GaoL  Numa  instituted  a  corporation  ol 
potters  at  Rome.  (Plin.  H,  N,  joacr,  46.)  Men- 
tion has  already  been  made  of  Egypt,  and  there 
are  frequent  allusions  to  the  art  in  the  ancient 
writings  of  the  Jews.  We  also  read  of  ita  pro- 
ductions in  Tralles,  Pergamus,  CSnidns,  Chios, 
Si^on,  Corinth,  Cumae,  Adria,  Modena,  and 
Noh^  from  which  city  the  exports  of  earthenware 
were  considerable,  and  where  some  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite specimens  are  still  discovered.  But  three 
places  were  distinguished  above  all  others  for  the 
extent  and  exceUence  of  this  beautifiil  manu&e- 
toie. 

1.  Samos,  to  which  the  Romans  resorted  for  the 
articles  of  earthenware  necessary  at  meals,  and 
intended  for  use  rather  than  display.  (Plant 
Baeek.  ii.  2.  24,  Stick,  v.  4.  12  ;  TibulL  iL  3.  51  ; 
Cic.  pro  Mwrm,  86  ;  Plin.  H,  N.  xxxv.  46  ; 
Tertull.  ApoL  25.) 

2.  Athens,  a  considerable  part  of  which  was 
called  Cerameicus,  because  it  was  inhabited  by 
potters.  In  this  quarter  of  the  city  were  temples 
dedicated  to  Athena,  as  presiding  over  every  kind 
of  handicraft,  and  to  the  two  fire-gods,  Hephaestos 
and  Prometheus,  the  latter  of  whom  was  also  the 
mythical  inventor  of  the  art  of  modelling.  Various 
traditions  respecting  Coroebns  and  others  point  to 
the  early  effbrto  of  the  Athenian  potters  (Plin.  H.  N* 
vii  57,  xxxv.  45 ;  Critias  c^,  Aiken,  i  p.  28)  ; 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  enonies 
of  free  trade,  and  especially  of  Athenian  influence  at 
Aegina  and  Argos,  imposed  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  these  productions.  (Herod,  v.  88.)  The  Athe- 
nian ware  was  of  the  finest  description  ;  the  master- 
pieces were  publicly  exhibited  at  the  Pana- 
THBNABA,  and  were  given,  filled  with  oil,  to  the 
victors  at  the  games  ;  m  consequence  of  which,  we 
now  read  on  some  of  them,  in  the  British  Museum 
and  other  collections,  the  inscription  Tw  ^Mfynfi^v 
diBKwp  or  other  equivalent  expreisions.  (Pind.  iSTsas. 
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JE.  85  ;  SchoL  and  Bdckli,  ad  he. ;  Bfiokh,  Co^p. 
/mo.  toL  i.  p.  49.)  Mftny  other  fpeciiiieiif  wem  pre- 
•ents  given  to  relations  and  friends  on  partieolar 
occaaioni,  and  often  distinfliiiihed  by  the  epithets 
Ka\6s  and  koJJi  added  to  tneir  names.  A  ciieam- 
stance  which  contributed  to  the  soooess  of  the  Athe- 
nians in  this  mannfnctore,  was  a  mine  of  fine  pot- 
ter^ clay  in  the  Colian  Pxomontoiy,  near  Phalenim. 
(Suidas,  L  e, ;  Athen.  zL  p.  482.)  The  articles 
made  from  it  became  so  fiishionable,  that  Plutarch 
(De  Audit)  describing  an  act  of  extreme  fbUy, 
compares  it  to  that  of  the  man  who,  having  swal- 
lowed poison,  reloMa  to  take  the  antidote  imless  it 
be  administered  to  him  in  a  cnp  made  of  Colian  day. 
Some  of  the  **  Panathenaic**  Tases,  as  they  were 
called,  are  two  feet  in  height,  which  aoeords  with 
what  is  said  by  ancient  anthofs  of  their  nnnmnmon 
sixe.  ( Athen.  XL  p.  495 ;  Bfiekh,  w  PM. /Wiy.  Na 
89.)  A  diota  was  often  stamped  npoo  the  coins 
of  Athens,  in  allosian  to  the  fiMts  which  hare  now 
been  explained. 

3.  Etruria,  especiaUy  the  oitiei  of  Antinm  and 
TarqniniL  Whilst  the  Athenian  potters  exeelled 
all  others  in  the  manufectore  of  ▼essels,  the  Tosoansi 
besides  exercising  this  branch  of  industry  to  a  great 
extent  though  in  a  less  tasteful  and  ekborate 
manner,  were  jay  remarkable  fer  their  skill  in 
producing  all  kinds  of  statnarr  in  baked  day. 
Even  the  moat  edebrated  of  the  Roman  temples 
were  adorned,  both  within  and  without,  by  the 
aid  of  these  prodnctions.  The  most  distinguished 
amongthem  was  an  entire  quadriga,  made  at  Veil, 
which  surmounted  the  segment  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  CSapitolinus.  (Plin.  H,  N,  xxniL  4,  xzxr. 
45,  xxxvi  2  ;  K.O.  Mttller,  JOHisler,  iw.  8. 1,  2.) 
The  Etrurians  also  manifested  their  partiali^  to 
this  branch  of  art  by  recuiriqg  to  it  for  the  purpose 
of  interment ;  for  whilst  Plmy  mentions  {H,  iST. 
xxxT.  46),  that  many  persons  preferred  to  be  buried 
in  earthen  jars,  and  in  other  paru  oC  Italy  the 
bones  of  the  dead  hare  been  found  preserved  in 
amphorae,  Etruria  alone  has  afforded  examples, 
some  of  them  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum, 
of  large  sarcophagi  miade  whdly  of  terra  cotta,  and 
ornamented  with  figures  in  bas-relief  and  with  re- 
cumbent statues  of  the  deceased. 

Among  many  quaUtiee  which  we  admire  in  the 
Greek  pottery,  not  the  least  wonderful  is  its  thin- 
ness (Xcinti)  and  consequent  lightness,  notwith- 
standing the  great  sixe  of  the  veods  and  the  per- 
fect regdarity  and  elegance  of  their  forms.  That  it 
was  an  object  of  ambition  to  excd  in  this  respect 
we  learn  from  tiie  story  of  a  master  and  his  pupil, 
who  contended  which  could  throw  the  thinnest  day, 
and  whose  two  amphorae,  the  result  of  the  triid, 
were  preserved  in  the  temple  at  Erythrae.  (Plin. 
H.  M  XXXV.  46.)  The  well-known  passage  of 
Hesiod  (Kal  Mpofuhs  iC9pa/A9i  $cor§Uy  &c.  Op,  et 
Dieif  25)  describes  the  emulation,  which  indted 
potters  to  exoeUenoe  as  well  as  architects  and 
poets. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  contented  themsdves 
with  using  earthenware  on  all  occasions  until  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great:  the  Macedonian 
conquests  introduced  from  the  East  a  taste  for  vessels 
of  gold  and  silver,  in  which,  however,  the  Spartans 
refosed  to  indulge  themsdves.  The  Peniana,  on  the 
contrary,  held  earthenware  in  so  low  estimation, 
that  they  condemned  persons  to  drink  out  of  fictile 
vessels  as  a  punishment.  (Athen.  vi  p.  229,  c,  xi. 
p.  464.  a,  p.  48S,  c,  d.)   But  altho«.^H  tiie  Romans, 
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as  fhey  deviated  from  the  andent  simpUctty,  made 
a  great  display  of  the  more  splendid  kind  of 
veswls,  yet  tney  continued  to  look  upon  potteiy  not 
only  witii  respect  but  even  with  veneration.  (Ovid« 
MM,  viiL  690;  Cic  ad  AiL  vll  ;  Jut.  ia  168, 
X.  25.)  They  called  to  mind  the  magnanimi^  of 
the  Consul  Curins,  who  preferred  the  use  of  his  own 
earthenware  to  the  gdd  of  the  Somnites  (Floiu%  i 
18) ;  they  reckoned  some  of  their  consecrated 
teim-oottas^  and  especially  the  above-mentioned 
quadriga,  among  the  safeguards  of  their  imperial 
dty  {Sww.ad  Vhy,AmuYn.  188) ;  and,  bound  hy 
dd  associations  and  the  traditons  of  their  earlieai 
history,  they  considered  earthen  vessels  proper  for 
religious  oeremonies,  although  gold  and  diver  nii^i 
be  admitted  in  their  private  entertiunmentf  (Ter- 
tulL  J.  0.)  ;  for  Pliny  says  (JET.  N,  zxxv.  46),  thai 
the  productions  of  this  daia,  **  both  in  regaid  to 
their  dulfnl  febrieation  and  their  high  antiquity, 
wen  more  sacnd,  and  certainly  mora  innoomit,  thmi 
gdd.** 

Another  tem,  often  vied  ai  ijnanyniona  with 
fidilB  was  <Mta.  [Doliuk  ;  Latir  ;  Patira  ; 
Patina  ;  Tmula.]  [J.  Y.j 

FI'CTIO.  Fictions  in  Roinan  hiw  aie  like  fio- 
tions  in  English  law,  of  which  it  has  been  said  that 
they  are  **  those  things  that  have  no  real  essence 
in  their  own  body,  but  are  so  adcnowledged  and 
accepted  in  law  for  some  espedal  purpose.**  The 
fictions  of  the  Roinan  law  uparentfy  had  thdr 
origin  in  the  edictal  power,  and  they  wen  devised 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  fior  oases  where  then 
was  no  legislative  pnvision.  A  fiction  suppoaed 
something  to  be  which  was  not ;  but  the  thing  sup- 
posed to  be  was  such  a  thing  as,  being  admitted  to 
be  a  feet,  gave  to  some  person  a  right  or  impoaed 
on  some  person  a  du^.  Various  instances  of  fio- 
tions  an  mentioned  by  Gains.  One  instance  is 
that  of  a  person  who  had  obtained  the  bonorum 
possesno  ex  edicto.  As  he  was  not  herea,  he  had 
no  direct  action :  he  could  ndther  daim  the  pro- 
perty of  the  defonct  as  his  (Iml)  property,  nor 
could  he  claim  a  debt  due  to  the  defunct  as  his 
(legd)  debt  He  therefora  brought  his  suit  (w- 
teadit)  at  heres  (Jleto  se  hende\  and  the  formula 
was  accordingly  adapted  to  the  fiction.  In  the 
Publidana  Actio,  the  fiction  was  that  the  poeseasor 
had  obtained  by  usucapion  the  ownenhio  of  the 
thing  of  which  he  had  lost  the  posseesinn.  A 
woman  by  ooemptio,  and  a  male  by  being  adro- 
gated,  ceased,  according  to  the  dvil  Uw,  to  be 
debtOTs,  if  they  wen  debtors  befon  ;  for  by  the 
coeQiptio  and  adrogatio  they  had  sustained  a  capitis 
diminutio,  and  then  could  be  no  direct  action 
against  them.  But  as  this  capitis  diminutio  might 
be  made  available  for  fraudulent  purposes,  an  actio 
utilis  was  still  allowed  against  such  perMns,  the 
fiction  being  that  they  had  sustained  no  capitis 
diminutia  The  formula  did  not  (as  it  ^pean 
from  GhRie)  expreu  the  fiction  as  a  feet,  but  it  nn 
thus :  —  If  it  shall  i^ipear  that  such  and  such  an 
the  fects  (the  fects  in  issue),  and  that  the  party, 
plaintiff  or  defendant,  would  have  such  and  such  a 
light,  or  be  liable  to  such  and  such  a  duty,  if  such 
and  such  other  facts  (the  fiicts  supposed)  wen  true; 
et  rdiqua.  (Qaius,  iv.  10.  32,  &c  ;  Ulp.  Fn^, 
xxviil  12.) 

It  was  by  a  fiction  that  the  notion  of  legal  ca- 
padty  was  extended  toartifidal  persons.  [Qillb- 
oiUM  ;  Fiscu&]  Instances  of  fiction  occur  in  the 
chapter  intitied  JmisHteke  Ptrmmm  m  Savignyli 
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flIfKwii  dnhtia,R.JLroLu^  and  in  Piielita*k /«- 
dUtOumBm^  i.  §  80,  ii.  §  165.)  [O.  L.] 

FIDEICOMMISSUM  is  a  teitamentary  dii- 
poaition,  by  which  a  penon  who  prm  Bomething 
to  another  impoioa  on  him  the  obligprtion  of  tnuu- 
fietring  it  to  a  third  pevMin.  The  obligation  wai 
not  created  by  words  of  legal  bindmg  force  (eimUa 
cer&a),  but  by  woida  of  reqiieet  (preetUM)^  nich 
ai  **  fideicommitto,**  **  peto,**  **  toIo  dan,**  imd  the 
like;  which  were  the  opemtiye  woids  (eitrfta 
utUia),  If  the  object  of  the  fideieominiMiim  was 
the  hereditaa,  the  whole  or  a  port,  it  wai  called 
fideioommiiiaria  hereditaa,  which  ii  equiralent  to 
a  muTeml  fideicominiisnm  ;  if  it  waa  a  eiagle 
thing  or  a  mm  of  money,  it  was  called  fidetcom' 
raissom  singniae  rei  or  fideioommiasnm  qtedale. 
The  oblisation  to  transfer  a  fideicoromissaxia  here- 
ditaa oomd  only  be  imposed  on  the  heres ;  the  ob- 
ligation of  tnuisfeiring  a  single  thing  might  be 
imposed  on  a  legatee. 

By  the  legisution  of  Justinian  a  fideioominis- 
som  of  ihe  hereditas  was  a  omvernl  snoeesskm ; 
but  befb^  his  time  the  peiion  entitled  to  it  was 
sometimes '^  heredis  loco,**  and  sometimes  **icm- 
tarii  loco.*^  The  herss  still  remained  hefM  after 
he  had  parted  with  the  hereditaa.  Thoo^  the 
fideicommissom  resembled  a  yalgar  sabstitation,  it 
differed  from  it  in  this:  —  in  the  case  of  a  ndgar 
sabstitation,  the  substitated  person  only  became 
heres  when  the  first  person,  named  heres,  fidled  to 
beeome  sach  ;  in  the  case  of  the  fideicommissom, 
the  second  heres  had  only  a  claim  on  the  inherit- 
ance'when  the  person,  named  heres,  had  aetoally 
become  soch.  There  conld  be  no  fideicommissom 
nnlesi  there  was  a  heres. 

The  pei9pQ  who  created  the  fideicominissam 
must  be.a  penon  who  waa  capable  of  making  a 
wiU ;  bqt  Ira  might  create  a  fid^ieommissom  orally 
withoat  hariag  made  a  will.  The  perM>n  who 
was  to  reeeir^  the  benefit  of  tiie  fideicommissom 
was  thff  fideicommissarios ;  and  a  persoa  might  be 
a  fideioMnmissaniis  who  coold  take  a  legacy  (Ulp. 
/>ty.  xzT.  6) ;  the  penon  on  whom  the  obligation 
was  laid  was  the  fidadarios,  The  fideicommia- 
saiios  himself  might  be  boand  to  giro  the  fideicom- 
missom to  a  second  fideicommissarios.  Originally 
the  fideioooAmissarins  was  considered  as  aporehaser 
{mtpionM  Uioo)  ;  and  whesi  the  heies  tmnsfeired  to 
him  the  hereditas,  mntoal  corenants  {(oamtifmet) 
were  entered  into  by  which  the  heres  was  not  to 
be  answerable  for  any  thing  which  he  had  been 
boond  to  do  as  heres,  nor  for  what  he  had  giTen 
bona  fide,  and  if  an  action  was  brooeht  against 
him  as  heres,  he  was  to  be  defended.  OSi  the 
other  hand  the  fideicommissarios  {qui  rwipUb&l 
hmtditattm)  was  to  ha^e  whaterer  part  of  the 
hereditas  might  still  come  to  the  hmds  of  the 
heres,  and  was  to  be  allowed  to  prosecote  all  rights 
of  action  which  the  heres  might  iiaTe.  Bot  it  was 
enacted  by  the  senatos-eonsdtDm  Trebelliannm,  in 
the  time  of  Nero,  that  when  the  hens  had  giren 
op  the  hereditas  to  the  fideicommissarioB,  all  right 
or  action  by  or  against  the  heres  shoold  be  tnna- 
ferred  to  the  fideicommissarios.  The  praetor  ac- 
cordingly gave  otiles  actiones  to  and  against  the 
fideicommissarios.  From  this  time  the  heres 
ceased  to  reqnire  fimn  the  fideicommissarios  the 
oorenants  i^hich  he  had  formerly  taken  as  his 
secority  against  his  general  liabilities  as  heres. 

As  fideicommissa  were  sometimes  lost  becaose 
Che  herea  woold  not  accept  the  inheritance,  it  was 
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enacted  by  the  senatos-eonsoltam  Pcgasianom,  in 
the  time  of  Veniaaian,  that  the  fidociarius  might 
retain  one  foorth  of  the  hcrsditai^  and  the  same 
power  of  retainer  was  allowed  him  in  the  case  of 
single  thi^giL  In  this  case  the  heres  was  liable  to 
all  debto  and  charges  (oaera  htnUiaria)  ;  bot 
the  same  agreement  was  made  between  him  and 
the  fideicommissarins  which  was  made  between 
the  hens  and  the  legatos  partiarius,  that  is,  the 
profit  or  loss  of  the  inheritance  was  shared  be- 
tween them  aoeosding  to  their  shares  {pro  rata 
fMrto).  Acoordmgly,  if  the  herss  was  required 
to  restete  not  more  than  thrsfr-foorths  of  the  here- 
ditas, the  senatos-eonialtDm  TnbelUaBom  took 
efieot,  and  anjr  loas  waa  bone .  by  him  and  the 
fidsieommissama  in  praportifln  to  their  shares. 
If  the  hares  was  rsfoirsd  ta  lesCoce  more  than 
tfaree-fimiths  or  the  wholi^  tha  ssnatos-consoltom 
Pegasiaanm  appUadi  If  tha  hss«ss  rsfiised  to 
take  posssssien  of  {mdk^  the  hereditas,  the 
fideicommiBsarins  eoold  campel  Um,  Inr  applica- 
tion ta  tha  piaalei^  ta  take  poiaessien  of  it  and  to 
restore  it  to'  him ;  but  all  the  costs  and  chaiges 
aecompanyiag  the  hendilas  were  bone  by  tiie 
fideuommissarios. 

Whether  the  hares  was  sole  heir  (ea  oses),  and 
reqotred  to  restore  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
hereditas,  or  whether  he  waa  not  sole  heir  (ee 
parH)  and  was  reqoired  to  restore  the  whole  of 
snch  part^  or  a  part  of  soch  part,  waa  immaterial : 
in  all  cases  the  Su  C.  P^gasiannm  gare  him  a 
foorth* 

By  the  legishrtaon  of  Jostinian  the  senatns-con- 
solta  TrebelSanom  and  Pegasianom  were  conaoU* 
dated,  and  the  following  roles  were  established :  ^- 
The  heres  who  waa  chttged  with  a  oniyersal  fidei- 
conmiissom  always  retained  one-foorth  part  of  the 
hereditas  (whieh  waa  called  simply  Qoarta,  or 
Fslddiai  or  oommodom  Legis  Falcidiae),  and  all 
daima  on  behalf  of  or  against  the  hereditas  were 
ehared  between  thefidndufais  and  fiddcommisiarios 
who  was  considered  heredis  loco.  If  the  fidociarios 
soflered  himself  to  be  compelled  to  take  the  inherit- 
ance, he  lost  his  Qoarta,  and  any  other  adTantage 
that  he  might  haTo  from  the  hereditas.  If  the  fido- 
darios  was  in  possession,  the  fideicommissarios  had 
a  persona]  aetio  ez  testamento  against  him  for  the 
hereditas.  If  not  in  possession,  he  most  at  least 
verbally  assent  to  the  daim  of  the  fideicommissarios, 
who  had  then  thehereditatispetitiofideicommissaria 
against  any  person  who  was  in  possession  of  the 
property. 

The  Qoarta  is  in  fiict  the  Falddia,  applied  ta 
the  case  of  aniTerml  fideicommissa.  Accordingly, 
the  heres  only  was  entitied  to  it,  and  not  a  fidei- 
ooramissarios,  who  was  himself  chaiged  with  a 
fideicommissom.  If  there  were  serenl  heredes 
chaiged  with  fideicommissa,  each  was  entitied 
ta  a  qoarta  of  his  portion  of  the  hereditas.  The 
heres  was  entitied  to  retain  a  fourth  oot  of  the 
hereditas,  not  indoding  therein  what  he  took  as 
legatee. 

The  fidodarios  was  boond  to  restore  the  here- 
ditas at  the  time  named  by  the  testator,  or,  if  no 
time  was  named,  immediately  after  taking  poases- 
sion  of  it.  He  was  entitled  to  be  indemnified  for 
all  proper  costa  and  chaiges  which  he  had  sostained 
with  respect  to  the  hereditas  ;  but  he  was  answer* 
able  for  any  damage  or  loss  which  it  had  sustained 
through  his  culpa. 

Res  singolae,  as  already  obsenred,  might  also 
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be  the  objects  of  a  fideicommitnun,  at  a  particular 
piece  of  land,  a  slave,  a  garment,  piece  of  silver, 
or  a  sam  of  money  ;  and  the  duty  of  girinff  it  to 
the  fideioommissarius  might  be  imposed  either  on 
the  heres  or  on  a  legatee.  In  this  way  a  slave 
also  might  receive  his  liberty,  and  the  reqnest  to 
manumit  might  be  addressed  either  to  the  heres  or 
the  legatarius.  The  slave  when  manumitted  was 
the  libertos  of  the  person  who  manumitted  him. 
There  were  many  di£ferences  between  fideioom- 
misaa  of  single  uiiugs  and  l^acies.  A  person 
about  to  die  intestate  might  chuge  his  heres  with 
a  fideicommissum,  whereas  a  legacy  could  only  be 
given  by  a  testament,  or  by  a  codicil  which  was 
confirmed  by  a  moper  dedazation  of  the  testator  in 
a  will ;  but  a  ndeioommissum  could  be  given  b^ 
a  simple  codicil  not  so  confinned.  A  heres  insti- 
tuted by  a  will  might  be  requested  by  a  codicil, 
not  so  confirmed  as  above,  to  transfer  the  whole 
hereditas,  or  a  part,  to  a  third  person.  A  woman 
who  was  prevented  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Voconia  lex  from  taking  a  certain  hereditas,  might 
take  it  as  a  fideicommissum.  The  Latmi,  auo, 
who  were  prohibited  by  the  Lex  Junia  firom 
taking  hereditates  and  legacies  by  direct  gift 
{dtredojure)  could  take  by  ndeicommissa.  It  was 
not  legal  to  name  a  person  as  heres,  and  also  to 
name  another  who  Aar  the  death  of  the  heres, 
should  become  heres  ;  but  it  was  lawful  to  request 
the  heres  on  his  deaUi  to  transfer  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  the  hereditas  to  another.  In  this  way  a 
testator  indirectly  exercised  a  testamentary  power 
over  his  property  fiir  a  longer  period  than  the  law 
allowed  him  to  do  directly.  A  man  sued  for  a 
legacy  per  formulam  ;  but  he  sued  for  a  fideicom- 
missum before  the  consul  or  praetor  for  fideicom- 
missa  at  Rome,  and  in  the  provinces  before  the 
praeses.  A  fideicommissum  was  valid,  if  given  in 
the  QredL  language,  but  a  legat^  was  not,  until  a 
late  period.  Justinian  finally  assimilated  legacies 
and  singular  fideicommissa.  [Lxoatum  ;  InsL  2. 
tit  20.  §  3  ;  Cod.  6.  tit  43.  s.  2.] 

It  appears  that  there  were  no  legal  means  of  en- 
forcing the  due  discharge  of  the  trust  called  fidei- 
commissum  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  gave 
the  consuls  jurisdiction  in  fideicommissa.  In  the 
time  of  Claudius  praetores  fideicommissarii  were 
appointed :  in  the  provinces  the  praesides  took  cog- 
nisance of  fideicommissa.  The  consuls  still  retained 
their  jurisdiction,  but  only  exercised  it  in  impor- 
tant cases.  (Quintil.  ImL  iiL  6.)  The  proceeding 
was  always  extra  ordinem.  (Gains,  ii.  228  ;  Ulp. 
Frag,  tit  25.  s.  12.)  Fideicommissa  seem  to  have 
been  introduced  in  order  to  evade  the  civil  law, 
and  to  give  the  hereditas,  or  a  l^acy,  to  a  person 
who  was  either  incapacitated  fran  taking  directly, 
or  who  could  not  take  as  much  as  the  donor  wished 
to  give.  Gaius,  when  observing  that  peregrini  could 
take  fideicommissa,  observes  that  *^  this  ^  (the  ob- 
ject of  evading  the  law)  **  was  probably  the  origin 
of  fideicommissa  ;**  but  by  a  senatus-consultum  made 
in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  such  fideicommissa  were 
claimed  by  the  fiscu&  They  are  supposed  to  be 
the  commendationes  mortuomm  mentioned  by 
Cicero  (<is  Fin,  iiL  20).  There  is  the  case  of 
Q.  Pompeius  Rufos  (Val.  Max.  iv.  2.  7),  who^ 
being  in  exile,  was  legally  incuncitated  from 
taking  any  thing  under  3ie  will  of  a  Roman  dti- 
aen,  but  could  claim  it  from  his  mother,  who  was 
the  heres  fidudarius.  They  were  also  adopted  in 
the  case  of  gifts  to  women,  in  order  to  evade  the 
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Lex  Voconia  [Lbx  Voconia]  ;  and  in  the 
of  proscribed  persons,  incertae  personae,  Latini, 
peregrini,  caelibes,  orbi.  But  the  senatus-con- 
sultum Pegasianum  destroyed  the  capadty  of 
caelibes  and  orbi  to  take  fideicommissa,  and  gave 
them  to  those  persons  mentioiod  in  the  will  who 
had  children,  and  in  default  of  such  to  the  popu- 
lus,  as  in  tiie  case  of  hereditates  and  legata. 
[Bona  Caduca.]  Municipia  could  not  take  as 
heredes  [Collboium]  ;  but  by  the  senatus-con- 
sultum Apronianum,  which  was  probably  passed 
in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  they  could  take  a  fidei- 
commissa hereditas.  (Ulp.  Frag,  tit  22.  s.  5  ; 
Plin.  Ep,  V.  7.)  [HxRKs  (Roman).]  (Gains, 
il  247—289  ;  Ulp.  Frag,  tit  25 :  Inst  2.  tit  23, 
24  ;  Dig.  36.  tit  1  ;  Cod.  6.  tit  49  ;  Mackeldey, 
Lehrbudk^  &,c^  12th  ed.  §726,  &&;  Vanfferow, 
Latfadm  fur  Panddden  VorUsungen,  vol  ii.  p^ 
561.)  [O.  L.] 

FIDEJUSSOR.    [Intsrcbssio.I 

FIDEPROMISSOR.    [Intbrcbssio.] 

FIDES.    [Lt»a.] 

FIDFCULA  is  said  to  have  been  an  inttra* 
ment  of  torture,  consisting  of  a  number  of  stringt. 
Accordinff  to  some  modem  writers,  it  was  the 
same  as  &e  equuleus,  or  at  all  events  formed  part 
of  it  [Equulbus.]  The  term,  however,  appears 
to  be  i4>plied  to  any  strings,  whether  forming  part 
of  the  equuleus  or  not,  by  which  the  limbs  or  ex- 
tremities of  individuals  were  tied  tightly.  (Sueton. 
nb,  62,  Col,  33 ;  Cod.  Theod.  9.  tit  35.  s.  1  ; 
Sigonius,  De  Jud.  iil  17.) 

FIDU'CIA.  If  a  man  transfezied  his  property 
to  another,  on  condition  that  it  should  be  restored 
to  him,  this  contract  was  called  Fiducia,  and  the 
person  to  whom  the  i^operty  was  so  tranafened  was 
niAfidudam  aceipere.  (Cic.  Top,  c  10.)  A  man 
might  transfer  his  property  to  another  filr  the  sake 
of  greater  security  in  time  of  danger,  or  for  other 
suffident  reason.  (Gains,  iL  60.)  The  contract  of 
fiducia  or  pactum  fiduciae  also  existed  in  the  case 
of  pignus  ;  and  in  the  case  of  mancipation.  [Eman- 
ciPATio.]  The  hereditas  itself  might  be  an  object 
of  fiducia.  [Fideicommissum.]  The  trustee  was 
bound  to  discharge  his  trust  by  restoring  the  thing : 
if  he  did  not,  he  was  liable  to  an  actio  fiduciae  or 
fiduciaiia,  which  was  an  actio  bonae  fideL  (Cic 
ds  Off,  iiL  15,  ad  Fqm,  vii.  12 ;  ut  inter  bonos 
bene  agier  oportet)  If  the  trustee  ?nia  con- 
demned in  the  action,  the  consequence  was  in- 
fiunia.  Cicero  enumerates  the  judidnm  fidudae 
wiUi  that  tutelae  and  societatis  as  ^  judicia  sam- 
mae  existimationis  et  paene  capitis  **  (Cic.  pro 
Ro9,  Com,  c.  6),  where  he  is  evidently  alluding  to 
the  consequence  of  infamia.  (Compare  Savigny, 
SgtUm^  Slc  voL  iL  p.  176.) 

When  the  object  for  which  a  thing  was  trans- 
ferred to  another  was  attained,  a  remandpatio  of 
those  things  which  required  to  be  transfened  by 
mandpatio  or  in  jure  cessio  was  necessary ;  and 
with  this  view  a  particular  contract  {pactum  fidu- 
ciae) was  inserted  in  the  finmula  of  mandpatio.  If 
no  remandpatio  took  place,  but  only  a  simple  re- 
stitutio, usucapio  was  necessary  to  restore  the  Quiri- 
tarian  ownership,  and  this  was  called  nsureceptia 
The  contract  of  fiducia  might  be  accompanied  with 
a  condition,  by  virtue  of  which  the  fiducia  mjght 
cease  in  a  ffiven  case,  and  thus  the  fiducia  was  con 
nected  with  the  Commissoria  Lex,  as  we  see  in 
Paulus  {Sent  Reoepl,  il  tit  13),  and  in  Cic;  ^wv 
fTocoo,  c.  21,  **  fiducia  coramissa,**  which  maybe 
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cxpluwd  b^nfigmce  to  Cohmusuh.  (Ouui,  ii, 
60,    iiL  301  1    RowhiR,  OnwIfi'iMo,   ftc  g  99  : 
Kein,DiuRSm.PrnatrtcU;   Hfu  "    ' 

ed.  Haubold.) 

FIDUCIA'HIA  ACTIO.   [Ai 

FIOLI'NA  ARS.     [Fictili.] 

FIQLINAK    [Fjctilb.] 

FI-OULUS.    [FicTiLB.] 

FILIUSFAMILIA3.     [K*¥U.ii.J 

FI'MBRIAE  (■pKTogl ;  /obh.  Mmvsi,  Qttf. 
CoffintiL),  tlinmu  ;  tauflli ;  a  &iiige. 

When  the  irekier  had  (miihed  an;  gaimcot  on 
the  loom  [Tsli],  the  thninu,  i.  t.  the  eitnmitin 
of  the  thread)  of  the  warp,  hong  in  a  row  at  the 
bottom.  In  thii  Mate  they  wen  fnnaeatij  left, 
bong  coiuidered  arnamentaL  Often  fdio,  to  pf» 
Tent  them  from  laTelling,  and  to  giie  a  Itill  more 
aitifidal  and  omamenlal  ippeaiBsa,  they  «En 
eei^rated  into  bondlei,  each  of  which  mu  tviited 
[arprmHi  iuaimii,  Bnmek,  Amai.l  416),  and 
tied  in  ime  or  more  knoti.  The  thrumi  were  thni, 
bj  a  Terj  eiraple  pncMa,  tranitiamed  inl*  •  nw  of 
Tniarli    The  linen  ihirti,  fbond  in  Egyptian  tomb^ 

edge,  and  iHmtrate,  in  a 

the  deecriplion  of  theie  ^ 

(ii.  81).    Among  the  Oreeki  and 

weie   eeldom  worn  eieept  by  female*  (•tfornnir 

Xfira,  Bnmck,   iL  £^  ;    Jacobt,  Ac.  ad  loo.  ; 

Pallni,  TiL  64  ;  Sueton.  J^  45).  Of  tbait  manna 

at  diaplaying  them  the  beat  idea  may  be  fcnaed  by 

the  inipMtiaa  of  the  amwied  woodcut,  taken  from 

■  DHtll  bnnue,  repnaenting  a  Roman  bdy  who 

wean  an  innet  and  an  outer  tnnic,  the  latter  being 

fringed,  and  otbt  theae  a  large  ihawl  or  pallicmu 


barWona  nationi  the  amktoa  waa  often 
nen  with  a  fringe,  ai  ■•  aeen  Ttry  eon- 

in  the  group  of  Sarmaliani  at  p.  213 
ig  the  bnndlea  of  thnima,  and  ^g 
he  point!  of  intsnection,  a  kind  of  net- 

ptodnoed,  and  we  are  informed  of  a 
tlui  deacripEion,  which  wa^  moreoter, 
belli.  (Diod.  xtiu.  26.)  The  ancient* 
'  -  ■  frjuea  lepantely,  and  tewed 
lofUeir  ganucMi.     Tbeywere 
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likewiM  made  of  gold  thnad  and  other  toatly 
materiala.  Of  thii  kind  wai  the  ornament,  con- 
lining  of  a  hundred  golden  laiieli,  which  inr- 
rounded  the  mythical  ihield  of  Jupiter,  the  alyfi 
&vffv6*iTva,  and  which  depended  from  the  girdle 
of  Jono.  (Horn.  IL  iL  448,  t.  738,  li*.  ISl, 
xni.593.) 

In  CMUeqnance  of  the  leodenc;  of  wool  to  fom 
itielf  into  eeparate  bnndlea  like  taaielt  {daaamitbr, 
Aelian,  /f.  A.  itL  11),  the  poett  apeak  of  the 
goldsi  fleece  aa  coniiiting  of  tbem  (Find.  PfA.  h. 
411  ;  ApoU.  Rhod.  ir.  I14G)  ;  and  Cicero,  declaim- 
ing aguiut  the  eSmunacy  of  Oabiniua,  aimliet  the 
nme  eipreation  to  hi>  coiling  lodU   of  bur  (>■ 

pu.n).  [J.  Y.] 

FINITO'UBS.    [AaniMmnaoRia.] 
Fl'NIUM  HEOUNDO'RUM  ACTIO.  If  [ho 

boondariea  of  contwuooi  ettatea  were  accidentally 
confujed,  each  of  ue  paitiei  inteieated  in  the  re- 
ettabliihmeal  of  the  boundaiiei  might  have  an 
action  againit  the  other  for  thai  pnrpoae.  Thia 
action  beloojred  to  the  clau  of  doplicia  judicin. 
[FaMiLul  EaciacuHDja  Acna]  la  thii  action 
each  p«r^  wai  bound  to  accouct  for  the  Eniila  and 

dta  which  he  had  receired  from  any  part  of  the 
which  did  not  belona  to  him,  and  alao  to 
aeooant  for  any  injury  wnicli  it  had  luitained 
through  hii  enlpa.  S*cb  party  waa  alio  entitled 
to  compeniation  for  improremenU  made  in  the  por- 
tion of  land  which  did  not  belong  to  him.  (Dig.  10. 
tic  1.)  There  ia  an  article  entitled  *  Ueber  die 
OrilniKheidangiklage '  by  Radorff  in  the  Zal- 
tdrjfi  f%r  OtKiiMiicit  HtdUmiMmtcii^  Tol.x. 
[Aoit]  (G.  L.] 

FISCA'LES.    [QLiDuroMB.] 

FISCUS.  The  foUowing  i>  SaTignyt  aaount 
of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  thia  term;  — 

In  the  republican  period,  the  Male  ni  deaig- 
nated  by  the  term  Aeiarium,  in  lo  fiir  ai  it  wai 
Tiewed  with  ivipect  to  iu  baring  property,  which 
ultimately  reeofied  itaelf  into  receipU  into,  and 
payment!  made  out  o^  the  public  cheat.  On  the 
e!tabliihment  of  the  imperial  power,  then  waa  a 
diviiion  of  Che  prorincea  between  the  ienate,  a! 
entatire  of  the  old  repablic,  and  the 
id  there  waa  conaeqnenlly  a  diriiion  of 


the  name  of  Aeranom,  and  that  of  the  Caeaai,  aa 
auch,  received  Ike  name  of  Fiicua.  The  priTale 
property  of  the  Caeiar  (rei  pricala  Prmdpu,  rafw 
OuMTu)  waa  quite  diitinct  from  that  of  the  Fiecoa. 
The  word  Fiicua  ligniSed  a  vicker-baaket,  or  pan- 


keep  and  eamr  about  large  lumi  of  mooey  (Gc. 
Firr.  1 8  1  Phaedr.  Fab.  ii.  7)  ;  and  hence  Fia- 
C1U  oune  to  lignify  any  penon'i  treuure  or  money 
cheaC  The  importance  of  the  imperial  Fiicua  loon 
led  to  the  practice  of  appropriatrng  the  name  to 
that  property  which  the  Caeinr  claimed  at  Caeaar, 
and  the  word  Fiacui,  without  any  adjunct,  waa 
uied  in  thia  aenie  (reijSaa*  at.  Jut.  .Sot  ii.  S4). 
Ultimately  the  word  came  to  ligni^  generally  tke 
propottf  of  the  itate,  the  Cae«r  haying  coneeo- 
traled  in  hiraaelf  aU  the  lOTereign  power,  and  thna 
the  word  Fiaciia  finally  bad  the  aame  lignification 
u  Aeiarium  in  the  lepublicnn  period.  It  doe*  not 
appear  at  what  time  the  Aeiarium  waa  merged  in 
the  Fiicui,  thoogh  the  diitinction  of  name  and  of 
thing  continned  at  leait  to  thn  time  of  Hadrian. 
loUie  Later  perioda  the  woida  Aeraiiom  and  Pii- 
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eoi  wen  often  med  uidiMriminAtdT,  bat  only  in 
the  WDBe  of  the  imperial  ehett,  for  there  wai  tiien 
no  other  public  ehest  80  bng  ns  the  distinction 
existed  between  the  aanrinm  and  the  fiscus,  the 
law  relating  to  them  leyenllj  might  be  expraued 
by  the  tenns  jns  populi  and  jvs  nsd,  as  in  Panlns 
{Sent.  RmsepL  t.  12),  though  there  is  no  reason  finr 
applying  the  distinction  to  the  time  when  Panlas 
wrote ;  for,  as  ahnady  observed,  it  had  then  long 


The  Fiscus  had  a  legal  penonal  ezistenoe ;  that 
is,  as  the  subject  of  certain  rights,  it  was  leg^dly  a 
penoD,  by  yirtue  of  the  same  fiction  of  law  which 
gave  a  personal  existence  to  ooipoiBtions,  and  the 
communities  of  cities  and  Tillages.  But  tiie  Fiscus 
differed  in  many  respects  finom  othet,*  persons  exist- 
ing by  fiction  of  law ;  and,  as  an  instance,  it  was 
never  under  any  ina^iaci^  as  to  taking  an  here- 
ditas,  which,  for  a  long  time,  was  the  case  with 
corporetions,  for  the  reason  given  by  Ulpian.  [Col- 
lsoidmJ.  These  reasons  would  also  apply  to  the 
Populus,  as  well  as  to  a  Munidpium,  and  yet  the 
populns  is  never  alluded  to  as  being  under  such 
disability ;  and  in  fi^t  it  could  not,  consistently 
with  being  the  source  of  all  Hghts,  be  under  any 
legal  disabilities. 

Various  officers,  as  Procuratoies,  Advocati  [Ad- 
vocATUs],  Patroni,  and  Praefecti  were  employed 
in  the  administiation  of  the  Fiscus.  Nerva  esta- 
blished a  Praetor  Fiscalis  to  administer  the  law  in 
matters  rdating  to  the  Fiscus.  The  patrimonium 
or  private  property  of  the  Caesar  was  administered 
by  ProcuFBtores  Caesaris.  The  privileges  of  the 
Fiscus  were,  however,  extended  to  the  private 
property  (ni^)  of  the  Caesar,  and  of  his  wife  the 
Augusta.  (Dig.  49.  tit  14.  s.  6.) 

Property  was  acquired  by  the  Fiscus  in  various 
ways,  enumerated  in  the  Digest  (49.  tit  1 4.  s.  1), 
many  of  which  may  be  arranged  under  the  head 
of  penalties  and  forfeitures.  Thus,  if  a  man  was 
led  to  commit  suicide  in  consequence  of  having 
done  some  criminal  act  (Jlagitmm\  or  if  a  man 
made  oonntiafeit  coin,  his  property  was  forieited  to 
the  fiscus.  (Paulus,  S.  R.  v.  12.)  The  officers  of  the 
Fiscus  generally  received  information  (mcncto^ibiMs) 
of  such  occurrences  fimn  private  individuals,  who 
were  rewarded  for  their  pains.  Treasure  {iketaunut) 
which  was  found  in  certain  places  was  also  subject 
to  a  claim  on  the  port  of  the  Fiscus.  To  explain 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Fiscus,  and  its  ad- 
ministzations,  would  require  a  long  discussion.  (Dig. 
49.  tit  15.  d«  Jure  Pi9ci;  Cod.  10.  tit  1  ;  Cod. 
Theod.  10.  tit  1  ;  Paulus,  S«d.  Recept,  v.  12; 
Savigny,  System  de»  had.  Rom,  R,  vol  ii. ;  Froj^men- 
han  veterisjurig-contuUi  d/t  Jure  Fitci^  printed  in 
Ooeschen's  edition  of  Gains ;  Savigny,  Neu  entdeckte 
Qudlendet  Rom,  R,,Zeit»^ri/i,  vol  vl)   {Q.L,} 

FISTU'CA,  an  instrument  used  fi>r  ramming 
down  pavements  and  threshing  floors,  and  the 
fi>undations  of  buildings  (Cato,  R.  R.  18,  28  ;  PIm. 
H,N,  xxxvi.  25.  s.  61 ;  Vitruv.  uL  3.  s.  4.  §  1,  x. 
3.  s.  2.  §  3) ;  and  also  for  driving  piles  (Caes. 
B,  G.  iv.  17)«  When  used  for  the  former  purpose, 
that  of  making  earth  solid,  it  was  no  doubt  a  mere 
log  of  wood  (snod  perhaps  with  iron),  with  handles 
to  lift  it  up  ;  just  like  a  paviour*8  rammer.  But 
in  the  case  cited  from  Caesar,  where  it  was  used 
for  driving  the  piles  of  his  bridge  over  the  Rhine, 
it  is  almost  evident  that  it  must  have  been  a  ma- 
chine, something  like  our  pile-driving  engine  (or 
monkey),  by  which  a  heavy  log  of  wood,  shod 


FISTULA. 

with  iron,  was  lifted  19  to  a  oonsidemUe  hai|^t 
and  then  let  fidl  on  the  head  of  the  pile.    [P.  S.] 

FI'STULA  (ffwKfipX  a  water-pipe.  Vitmvhia 
(viii.  7.  s.  6.  §.  1,  ed.  Schn.)  distinguishes  three 
modes  of  conveying  water :  by  channds  of  masoniy 
(per  eoHolei  ttrudiUt\  by  leaden  pipes  (/uiuSs 
p^amAeu),  and  by  earthen  pipes  (jtubtii*  fiaHUbus) ; 
but  of  these  two  sorts  of  pipes  the  leaden  were  the 
more  commonly  used.*  [Aqoaxototds.]  They 
were  made  by  bending  up  cast  plates  of  lead  into  a 
form  not  perfectly  cyhndrical,  but  having  a  sort  oi 
ridge  at  the  junction  of  the  edges  of  the  plate,  as 
r^resented  in  the  following  engraving,  taken  finom 
antique  spedmens.  (Frontin.  de  A^uted,  p.  73. 
fig.  15, 16,  ed.  Polen. ;  Hirt,  Ldtre  d,  Oebidwdtf  pL 
xxxii.  fig.  8.) 


a 


In  the  manufiwtore  of  these  pipes,  particular  at- 
tention was  paid  to  the  bore,  and  to  the  thidEneas. 
The  accounts  of  Vitmvius,  Frontinus,  and  other 
writers,  are  not  in  perfect  accordance  ;  but  it  1^ 
pears,  from  a  comparison  of  them,  that  two  diflmnt 
systems  of  measurement  were  adopted,  namely, 
either  by  the  width  of  the  plate  of  lead  (lamma  or 
Umna)  before  it  was  bent  into  the  shape  of  a  pipe, 
or  by  the  internal  diameter  or  bore  {htrnm)  of  the 
pipe  when  formed.  The  former  is  the  system 
adopted  by  Yitruvius  (t  &  §  4)  ;  according  to  him 
the  leaden  pUtes  were  cast  of  a  length  not  less  than 
ten  feet,  and  of  a  width  containing  an  exact  number 
of  digU$  (sixteenths  of  a  foot),  which  number  was  of 
course  different  for  different  sised  pipes  ;  and  then 
the  sizes  of  the  pipes  were  named  from  the  number 
of  ^giU  in  the  width  of  the  i^tes,  as  in  the  fd- 
lowing  table,  where  the  numbers  on  the  right  hand 
indicate  the  number  of  pounds  which  Yitruvius  as- 
signs to  each  ten-feet  l^gth  of  pipe :  — 

Centenaria,  firom  a  pUrte  1 00  digits  wide :  1200  lbs. 
Octogenaria      —  80        —        :   960  -» 

Quinquagenaria —  50        —        :    600  — 

*  The  etymological  distnietion  between  ^Eilab 
and  te6w  seems  to  be  that  the  former,  whidi  ori- 
ginally signified  aJkOt^  was  a  small  pipe,  the  latter 
a*laige  one  ;  but,  in  usage,  at  least  so  for  as  water- 
pipes  are  concerned,  it  seems  that^Eitefa  is  applied 
to  a  leaden  pipe,  teftus  and  tubuhu  to  one  of  way 
other  material,  especially  of  terrarcotta,  as  in  thie 
above  and  the  following  passages.  (Yano,  R,  R, 
I  8  ;  Cdum.  I  5  ;  Plin.  v.  81.  s.  34,  xvi  42.  si 
81,  XXXV.  12.  s,  46  ;  Fnmtinus,  see  bdow.) 
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Qaidnffiiiai 

• 

u  — 

40 

.«. 

:   460 

fS^ ^ 

._ 

30 

— 

:    360 

Vioenazia 

20 

— 

:   240 

Qumden 

— 

16 

—        : 

!    180 

Dwa 

— 

10 

— 

;    120 

Oetona 

-^ 

8 

-~-        : 

9«» 

Qniiiam 

— 

5 

— 

:     60 

FLAORUM. 
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From  tliif  Male  it  is  erident,  at  a  mere  glance,  that 
the  thickness  of  the  plates  was  the  same  for  pipes  of 
all  sizes,  namely,  snch  that  each  strip  of  lesd,  ten 
feet  long  and  one  digit  wide,  weighed  twelre  pomida. 
The  accoont  of  VitniTias  is  followed  by  Pliny 
(H,  N.  xxxi.  6.  s.  31 )  and  Palladios  (iz.  12 :  oompw 
tiie  notes  of  Schneider  and  Oesner). 

Frontxnus,  who  enters  into  the  sobject  much  move 
minntely,  objects  to  the  system  of  Vitrayiui  as  too 
indefinite,  on  accomit  of  the  variation  which  is 
made  in  the  shiq»  of  the  {npe  in  bendinff  np  the 
plate  of  lead  ;  and  he  thinks  it  more  probaole  that 
the  names  were  derived  from  the  length  of  the  in- 
ternal diameters,  reckoned  in  quadrtmtu  (the  nnit 
being  tbe  digit),  that  is,  w  quarUn  of  a  digit ; 
so  that  the  Qictmina  had  a  diameter  of  five  foorths 
of  a  digit,  or  1^  digit,  and  so  on,  up  to  the  Viomana^ 
abore  which  the  notation  was  altered,  and  the  names 
were  no  longer  taken  from  the  number  of  Unmr 
amuian  of  a  digii  in  the  diamsttr  of  the  pipe,  but 
from  the  nmnber  of  tqnare  guarten  of  a  digU  in  its 
area,  and  this  system  prevailed  up  to  the  Om/wn- 
rusoM,  which  was  the  largest  sise  in  use,  as  the 
Qinnaria  was  the  smallest :  the  latter  is  adopted 
by  Frontinus  as  the  standard  measure  (modMitu)  of 
the  whole  syttem.  (For  further  details  see  Fron- 
tmus,  de  Aquaed.  20—63,  pp.  70—112,  with  the 
Notes  of  Polenus.)  Another  mode  of  explaining 
the  nomendatnre  was  by  the  story  that  when 
Agrippa  undertook  the  oversight  of  the  aquaedocU, 
finding  the  modmlut  inconveniently  small,  he  en- 
larged it  to^M  times  its  diameter,  and  hence  the 
origin  oHkeJuhUa  qidnana.  (Frontin.  26,  pp.  80, 
81.)  Of  these  accounts  that  of  Vitmviuf  appears 
at  once  the  most  simple  and  the  most  correct :  in- 
deed it  would  seem  that  the  plan  of  measurement 
was  very  probably  the  invention  of  Vitruvius  him- 
self. (Frontin.  /.  &)  Respecting  the  uses  of  pipes 
in  the  aqueducts,  see  Aquabddctu& 

Of  the  earthen  (tena-cotta)  pipes  we  know  very 
littl&  Pliny  says  that  they  are  best  when  their 
thickness  is  two  digits  (1^  incbX  and  that  each 
pipe  should  have  its  end  inserted  in  the  next,  and 
the  joints  should  be  cemented  ;  but  that  leaden 
{Opes  should  be  used  where  the  water  rises^  The 
earthen  pipes  were  thought  more  wholesome  than 
the  leaden.  (Plin.  H,  N.  xxxl  6.  s.  31  ;  Vitmv. 
2.  &  §  10  ;  Pallad.  ix.  11.)  Water  pipes  were  also 
made  of  leather  (Plin.  H.N.  v.  31.  s.  34 ;  Vitruv. 
/.  e.  §  8)  ;  and  of  wood  (Pallad.  L  a),  especially  of 
the  hollowed  trunks  of  the  pine,  fir,  and  alder. 
(Plin.  ff.  AT.  xvi  42.  s.  81.)  [P.  S.] 

FLABELLUM,  dim.  FLABELLULUM, 
(PtrlSf  ftxurHip^  dim,  PntiJ^imf\  a  fim.  **  The  ex- 
ercise of  the  fim,**  so  wittily  described  by  Addison 
{Sped,  No.  102),  was  wholly  unknown  to  the 
ancients.    Neither  were  their  fims  so  constructed 

*  Pliny  and  Palkdius,  and  even  the  ancient 
MSB.  of  Vitruvius,  give  here  C,  which,  however,  is 
deariy  an  error  of  a  transcriber  who  did  not  perceive 
the  bw  of  the  proportion,  but  who  had  a  fimcy  for 
the  round  number. 


that  they  might  be  furled,  unfurled,  and  finttcred, 
nor  were  they  even  carried  by  the  ladies  themselves. 
They  were,  it  is  true,  of  elegant  forms,  of  delicate 
colours  {pra$im>JlabeUo,  Mut  iiL  40),  and  som»> 
times  of  costly  and  splendid  materials,  such  as  pea- 
cockls  feathers  (Prqtert  ii.  16)  ;  but  they  were 
stiff  and  of  a  fixed  shape,  and  were  held  by  female 
slaves  OfoMftydras,  Philemon,  as  tnmskted  by 
Phnt  THm.  il  1.  22),  by  beautiful  boys  (Stiato, 
JS^.  22),  or  by  eunuchs  (Eurip.  OruL  1408— 
1412 ;  Menanda,  p.  176,  ed.  Meineke ;  and  ai 
translated  by  Terence^  Bm.  iil  6.  46—64),  whose 
duty  it  was  to  wave  ^em  so  as  to  produce  a  cool- 
ing breeie.  (Bnmck,  AnaL  il  02.)  A  gentleman 
might,  nevertheleas,  take  the  fim  into  his  own 
hand  and  use  it  in  finning  a  lady  as  a  compliment 
(Ovid,^ri  Aim.  I  161,  Amor.  iii2.  38.)  The 
woodcotat  pi  267  shows  a  ftmale  bestowing  this 
attendance  upon  her  mistress.  The  fim  which  she 
holds  is  appsiiently  made  of  separate  ftathers  joined 
at  the  bate,  and  also  united  both  by  a  thread  pass* 
ing  along  the  tips  and  br  another  stroDter  threau 
tied  to  the  middle  of  the  shaft  of  each  feaUter. 
Another  use  of  the  fan  was  to  drive  away  flies 
from  living  jpersons,  and  fnm  artides  of  fiwd 
which  were  either  plaoed  upon  the  table  or  offered 
in  sacrifice.  When  intended  for  a  fly-fl^per  it 
was  less  stiff,  and  was  called  muteariwm  (Kut  xiv. 
67),  and  ftvtoa^  (Menander,  p.  176  ;  Aelian, 
H.  A.  XV.  14  ;  Brunck,  AmU.  iL  388,  ili.  92).  In 
short,  the  manner  of  usmg  fiuis  was  precisely  that 
which  is  still  practised  in  China,  India,  and  other 
parts  of  the  East ;  and  Euripides  (L  «.)  says  that 
the  Greeks  derived  their  knowledge  of  them  from 
''barbarous**  countries.  The  emperor  Augustus 
had  a  slave  to  fim  him  during  his  sleep  (Sueton. 
Jt^.  82)  ;  for  the  use  of  fims  was  not  confined  te 
females. 

Besides  separate  feathers  the  ancient  fim  was 
sometimes  made  of  linen,  extended  upon  a  light 
firame.  (Strato,  I  c.)  Ftom  the  above-cited  paa- 
sage  of  Euripides  and  the  ancient  Scholia  upon  it, 
compared  with  representations  of  the  flabellnm  in 
ancient  paintings,  it  also  appears  to  have  been 
made  by  pktcing  the  two  vrinss  of  a  b.rd  back  to 
back,  fiutening  them  together  m  this  position,  and 
attaching  a  handle  at  the  base.  (See  also  Branch, 
AnaL  ii.  268,  lircpfyor  ^itISo.) 

A  more  homely  implication  of  the  fim  was  its  use 
in  cookery  [Focus].  In  a  painting  which  repre- 
sents a  sacrifice  to  Isis  {Ani.  d*  Ereola$iOf  ii  60),  a 
priest  is  seen  fimnbg  the  fire  upon  the  altar  with 
a  triangular  flabellum,  such  as  is  still  used  in  Italy. 
This  practice  gave  origin  among  classical  writers  to 
expressions  corresponding  to  ours,  meaning  to  fim 
the  flame  of  hope  (Alciph.  iii  47),  of  love  (^iirif cur, 
Brunck,  ii  306),  or  of  sedition  (Aristoph.  Ran, 
360  ;  Cic  pro  FZaee.  23).  [J.  Y.] 

FLAORUM,  dim.  FLAGELLUM  (futirriD, 
a  whip,  a  scourse,  to  the  handle  of  wbich  was 
fixed  a  lash  maae  of  cords  (/umbus^  Hor.  Epod. 
iv.  3 ;  John,  il  16X  or  thongs  of  leather  (lorit^ 
Hor.  EpitL  L  16.  47  ;  tntvrlwa,  Anac.  p.  367,  ed. 
Fischer),  especially  thongs  made  from  the  ox*a 
hide  {bidndis  etnmit,  Plant  MotL  iv.  1.  26X  The 
yfa^flim  properly  so  called  was  a  dreadful  instru- 
ment, and  is  thus  put  in  opposition  to  the  mnUica^ 
which  was  a  simple  whip.  (Hor.  SaL  i.  3.  119.) 
Cicero  in  like  manner  contrasts  the  severe  fagdUi 
with  the  mrgoiB  ( pro  Rabir.  4).  The  fli^Ilum 
diieflj  used  in  ^e  punishment  of  sbivea.    It 
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wu  knotted  with  bonei  or  hatrj  induited  circle! 
of  bronie  or  lenniaated  bj  hooU,  in  which  oue  it 
wu  upllf  denomiiuted  a  Korjiilm.  The  cut  below 
reproentl  a  Kourgt  taken  from  ■  bu-relief  of  the 
lUtae  sf  Cybela  m  the  MiiKam  of  the  Capitol  at 
Rame,  and  inlly  jnitifiei  the  epitbet  of  Hotsce 
(/.  e.),  AarrOtfa  jli^atlkn.  The  infliction  orpuniih- 
ment  with  it  upon  tbe  naked  bock  of  the  luffenr 
(JsT.Ti  382)  wu  lonietinia  (Ual  {Hor.  St.  I 
3.  11),  uid  wu  earned  intc  ciecntian  by  a  clan 
of  persoju,  IhemaeWea  <1aTc%  who  were  caUfd 
lorarii,  A  iUtb  who  had  been  flogged  wat  called 
flagrio  (fUHrrrytar,  Philemon,  p.  415.  cd.  MeiD.  ; 
Arialoph.  Ran.  S02,  BqiiiL  1225,  Ly.  1242  i 
•mulvia,  Plaatiu,  pauim  ;  lis.  Addfit.  t.  2.  6), 
wbicn  ^  cooTM  becanie  tt  term  of  mockery  and 
contempU  During  the  Saturnalia  the  Koorge  waa 
depoaited  under  tbe  mo]  of  the  moiter.  We  like- 
wiie  find  that  loiue  gladiaton  (ought  with  tbe 
flagella  (TertulL  AjkA.  2IX  u  in  the  coin  hen 
introdaced.  The  flagtUnin  ben  haa  two  laabea. 
(See  alio  cut,  p.  101.)  [J.  Y.] 


FLAMEN,   the   nama   lor  aoj  Bomao  pricM 
who  wBi  deroted  to  the  aeniee  of  one  particiUar 

god  (DiVINUB  AUU  AUI  lU^UlDOTH,  OVNIBUI 


Lu.  ii.  8},  and  who  receiTed 
epithet  bom  the  deitj  to  who 
(Hormm,  '      '  '       " 


to  Moris,  Maia,  and  Qnirinua,  the  Fbmm  Dialit, 
Planum  MarHaiU^  and  Fiamfn  Qmrimalit.  The 
two  fint  are  laid  by  Plutanh  {Nimt.  e.  7)  to  hare 
been  eitahliihed  bj  Romnlui ;  but  the  gteatei  num- 
bei  of  anthoritiai  agree  in  rnTeiring  iht  inititntion 
of  the  whole  three,  in  common  with  all  other 
matten  connected  wilh  date  religion,  to  Nama. 
(Lit.  i.  20  ;  Dionya.  ii.  64.  Ac)  The  number  wM 
eTentnaUyinaeaaed  la  fifteen  (FeM.(.  d.  Mamma* 
digvaiiima)\  tbelliree  original  flament  wereaJwayi 
ehoeen  from  among  the  patriciana,  and  ityled 
3f«>na(0niui,i.  112) ;  the  rot  from  the  plebeiana, 
with  the  epithet  Afiaant  (FeakJIfioiiniJ^IaiiMal. 
"  '    "  s  of  Enniu)  (Varro,  <tt  £■»;. /of.  TiL 


44)  pi 


:of  tl 


■syi  tbe  poet,  by  Numa, — 

Vallanialem,  Palataalam,  /Wnnbe^ 
Fkr^temqiKf  Faiaertm  ef  PomtmaSmfieit 
Hie  idem 

to  which  we  may  add  the  Flanun  Tokmalii 
(Varro,  D»  IM^.  Lai.  y.  64),  and  the  FUmai 
Carmntalii  (Cic  BnL  U).  We  find  in  booki  of 
aatiquitie*  mendon  nude  of  the  PirUoUt,  Lamm- 
Halit,  Latn<i!it,  and  /.•^llarii.,  which  wonld  oom- 
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plete  Oa  UM  ;  bnt  tbrre  ia  Dothing  to  pron  that 
tbeae  four  were  Boman  and  not  merely  ^otiiKial 


,        27),   I 

elect«l  at  the  Comitia  Cnriata,  and  thii  wu  dmbt- 
leu  tbe  case  in  the  c&riier  timet  ;  bpt  opon  ox- 
iinining  the  poiaage  in  queition,  it  will  be  Been 
that  the  gnmmariaa  ipeoki  of  tbeir  induc- 
licm  into  ofFlce  only,  and  therefore  we  may  con- 
clude that  inbaequentty  to  the  paaung  of  the  Ina 
Domitia  they  were  choMu  in  the  Conutia  Tributa, 
eipecially  nnce  lo  many  of  them  wen  plebeiatia. 
they  were 
1  . 
38; 


Pontifei  Maiimai  (Li 

'  '  S  3)i  to  wheae  anthoiity  they 

'     '      "  iw    EWf   *^*-     ■■■■» 


■t  for  life  1  but  ■ 


V«l.  .    ., 

nl  all  timei  inbject    (LIt. 

Val.  Mati  1.  §2.) 

The  office  wa>  undentood  lo 
£amen  might  be  compelled  to  re«ga  (^fmttno 
oiire)  for  a  bnsch  of  doty,  or  ereu  on  accooat  of 
the  occncTcnce  of  an  iil-omened  accident  while  dia- 
charging  bia  fimetiona.     (Val.  Max.  L  1.  g  4.) 

Their  cbimcterittic  dnn  waa  the  sfex  [Afbi], 
the  lama  [LabnaJ,  and  a  lannl  wreath.  The 
name,  according  to  Vano  and  Feitiii,  waa  derived 
from  the  band  of  while  wool  (//an,  Jllamm,Jla- 
tam)  whicb  waa  wrapped  round  the  apei,  and 
which  they  wore,  witbont  the  apei,  when  the  heat 
wai  oppreaaiTB.  {Serr.  Ftiy.  Jea-yiii.  684.)  Thia 
etymology  ii  more  reaaonable  than  the  tranafbeiBa- 
tionofpifaamwi  (fiomfiileiH)  intoJtonnMi.  (Plu- 
tarch, Miiit,  7.)  Tbe  matt  dia^nguiihed  of  iJl  the 
flameni  wai  the  Dialit;  the  loweit  in  rank  the 
PanUKolit.     (Fettua,  t. «.  Marinat  MgrnaHimit,} 

The  fbrmer  enjoyed  many  peculiar  hotumra. 
When  a  Tacancy  occurred,  three  penoni  of  patri- 
cian deacent,  whoae  pannii  had  been  mairied  ac- 
cording to  the  ceranoniea  of  eon/amatia  IMia- 
niAam],  wen  nominated  by  the  Comitia,  one  of 
wham  waa  aelectod  (<ap(H),  and  conaecrated  (ia- 
itatv)  tnr  the  Pontifez  Hazimua.  (Tacit. 
It.  16  ;  Lit.  nriL  S.)  From  thattiine  fbr- 
ward  he  waa  smandpated  &om  the  contnd  of  hii 
ecametuijuria.  (auua,L  130;Uluan, 
TicJmn.  IT.  16.)  He  alone  of  aU 
priena  wore  the  attagaiinu  [ArKx]  (Vam,  op. 
■  -     ■      lad  a  right  to  a  li^er   (Pint. 


I,  and  lo  a  Bi 
ce.  Tbialaat) 
1  litll  into  diatt 
>aa  a«ertMl  by  C.  Valerina  Flaccni  (h,  c  309), 
nd  the  dmm  allowed,  more,  howerer,  layi  Litr, 
I  deferoice  to  hii  high  peraonal  character  than 
tim  a  couTiction  of  Ue  jua^ee  of  the  demand. 
(LiT.  ixriL  B-,  com[ue  L  20.)  The  A«e  5avi>3i- 
/u  alone  waa  entitled  to  recline  aboTe  him  at  a 
banqoet :  if  one  in  bonda  took  refuge  in  hia  hmae, 
*ie  ebiuiu  were  immediatdy  alru^  off  and  con- 
;jei  through  the  mplHeiim  to  the  roof^  aitd 
lence  catt  down  into  the  (tract  (ADLOelLx.  16): 

id  (ell  mppliant  at  hit  f^  be  waa  reapited  fbr 
tbal  day  (AuL  GelL  i.  I£  ;  Pint  Q.  A.  p.  166)  ; 

laagea  which  remind  ua  of  the  right  of  aonetnary 
itlacbed  lo  tbe  penoru  and  dwellmg*  of  the  papal 
cardinala. 

Ta  coDDterbalancc  theae  high  honoun^  the  Dialia 
u  aubjected  to  a  multitude  of  natnctioaa  and 
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privations,  a  long  cotalogue  of  which  ha*  been  com- 
piled  by  Anlm  Oellius  (x.  15)  from  the  works  of 
Fabios  Pictor  and  Masorins  Sabinua,  while  Plu- 
tarch, in  his  Roman  Questions,  endeavouzi  to 
ezphun  their  import  Among  these  were  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

It  was  unlawful  for  him  to  be  out  of  the  city  for 
a  single  night  (Jay,  t.  52)  ;  a  rmlation  which 
seems  to  have  been  modified  by  Augustus,  in  so 
fiur  that  an  absence  of  two  nishts  was  permitted 
(Tacit.  Aim.  iii.  58.  71) ;  and  he  was  forbidden  to 
sleep  out  of  his  own  bed  for  three  nights  conseen- 
tiTely.  Thus,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  under- 
take the  goyemment  of  a  province.  He  might  not 
mount  upon  horseback,  nor  even  touch  a  horse,  nor 
look  upon  an  army  marshalled  vrithout  the  pomoe- 
rium,  and  heuM  was  seldom  elected  to  the  consul- 
ship. Indeed,  it  would  seem  ihat  originally  he  was 
altogether  precluded  from  seeking  or  accepting  any 
civil  maptracy  (Plut.  Q.i2.  p.  169)  ;  but  this  but 
prohibition  was  certainly  not  enforced  in  later 
times.  The  object  of  the  aboTe  rules  was  mani- 
festly to  make  him  literally  Jovi  adtiduum  taeer- 
dotem  ;  to  compel  constant  attention  to  the  duties  of 
the  priesthood ;  to  leave  him  in  a  great  measure 
without  any  temptation  to  n^lect  ^em.  The 
origin  of  the  superstitions  which  we  shall  next 
enumerate  is  not  so  clear,  but  the  curious  will  find 
abundance  of  speculation  in  Plutazch  (Q.  /{.  pp.  1 14, 
118,  164—170),  Festus  («.  o.  £dera  and  Eqito\ 
and  Pliny  {H,  N.  xviii.30,  zxviiu  40).  He  was 
not  allowed  to  swear  an  oath  (Lit.  zzzi.  50),  nor 
to  wear  a  ring  **  niri  pmvio  et  oai$o,^  that  is,  as 
they  explain  it,  unless  phhin  and  without  stones 
(Kirchnuwn,  De  AntuUiif  p.  14)  ;  nor  to  strip 
himself  naked  in  the  open  air,  nor  to  go  out  without 
his  proper  head-dress,  nor  to  have  a  knot  in  any 
part  of  his  attire,  nor  to  walk  along  a  path  over- 
canopied  by  vines.  He  might  not  touch  flour,  nor 
leaven,  nor  leavened  bread,  nor  a  dead  body  :  he 
might  not  enter  a  budum  [FuNUS],  but  was  not 
prevented  from  attending  a  fimeral.  He  was  for- 
bidden either  to  touch  or  to  name  a  dog,  a  she- 
goat,  ivy,  beans,  or  raw  flesh.  None  but  a  free 
man  might  cut  his  hair  ;  the  clippings  of  which, 
together  with  the  pariqgs  of  his  muls,  were  buried 
boieath  A/dut  arbor.  No  one  might  sleep  in  his 
bed,  the  legs  of  which  were  smeared  with  fine 
day ;  and  it  was  unlawfrd  to  place  a  box  con- 
taining sacrificial  cakes  in  contact  with  the  bed- 
stead. 

Ftammiea  was  the  name  given  to  the  wife  of  the 
dialis.  He  vnis  required  to  wed  a  virgin  accord- 
ing to  the  ceremonies  of  oon/arrso/io,  wKich  regu- 
lation also  applied  to  the  two  other  fiamines 
majores  (Serr.  ad  Virg,  Aen,  iv.  104,  374 ; 
Giaius,  i.  112)  ;  and  he  could  not  marry  a  second 
time.  Hence,  since  her  assistance  was  essential 
in  the  performance  of  certain  ordinances,  a  diyorce 
was  not  permitted,  and  if  she  died  the  dialis  was 
obliged  to  resign.  The  restrictions  imposed  uoon 
the  flaminica  were  similar  to  those  by  which  ner 
husband  was  fettered.  (Aul.  OelL  x.  15.)  Her 
dress  consisted  of  a  dyed  robe  (venemUo  operUm') ; 
her  hair  was  plaited  up  with  a  purple  band  in  a 
conical  form  (tutaUu)  ;  and  she  wore  a  small 
square  cloak  with  a  border  (rica)^  to  which  was 
attached  a  slip  cut  from  a  /elut  atitor,  (FesU 
•.  V.  TutuiumyRioa;  YarrOy  DeLinff.  Lai.  vii.44.) 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  the  riea  really 
was  i  whether  a  short  cloak,  as  appears  most  pro- 
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bable,  or  a  napkin  thrown  over  the  head.  She 
was  prohibited  from  mounting  a  staircase  consist- 
ing of  more  than  three  steps  (the  text  of  Anlns 
Odlius  is  uncertain,  but  the  object  must  liaTe  been 
to  prevent  her  ancles  from  being  seen) ;  and  when 
she  went  to  the  argei  [Aeoxi]  she  neither  combed 
nor  arranged  her  hair.  On  each  of  tiie  nundinae 
a  ram  was  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  in  the  regia  by  the 
flaminica.     (Macrob.  I  16.) 

Afier  the  death  of  the  flamen  Merula,  who  was 
chosen  consul  suffectus  on  the  expulsion  of  Cinna 
(Yell  Pat  iL  20;  YaL  Max.ix.  12.  §  5),  and  who, 
upon  the  restoration  of  the  ^*"«»  fiction,  shed  his 
own  blood  in  the  sanctuary  (b.  a  87),  calling 
down  curses  on  his  enemies  with  his  dying  breath 
(Yell.  Pat  ii  22),  the  priesthood  remained  vacant 
until  the  oonseciation  of  Servius  Maluginensis 
(b.  a  11)  by  Augustus,  then  Pontifex  Maximum 
Julius  Caesar  had  indeed  been  nominated  in  his 
1 7th  year,  but  was  never  installed  ;  and  during  the 
whole  of  the  above  period  the  duties  of  the  office 
were  dischaxged  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus.  (Suet 
Jtd.  c.  1,  compared  with  YelL  Pat  iL  43,  and  the 
Commentators.  See  also  Suet  Oeia9.  31  ;  Dion 
Cass.  liy.  36  ;  Tacit  dmu  iii  58.  The  bst  quoted 
historian,  if  the  text  be  correct,  «tates  the  interrup- 
tion ksted  for  72  years  only.) 

The  municipal  towns  also  had  their  fiamens. 
Thus  the  celebrated  afiay  between  Milo  and 
Clodins  took  place  while  the  former  was  on  his  way 
to  Lanuvium,  of  which  he  was  then  dictator,  to 
declare  the  election  of  a  flamen  (adjlammem  prO" 
dendua^.  After  the  deification  of  the  emperors, 
flamens  were  appointed  to  superintend  their  wor- 
ship in  Rome  and  in  all  the  provinces  ;  and  we  find 
constantly  in  inicriptions  such  titles  as  Flamxm 
AuousTALis ;  Flambn  TiBBBn  Cabsabib  ;  Fla- 
MBN  D.  JuLii,  &c^  and  sometimes  Flambn  Di- 
vobum  Omnium  (sc.  imperatorum). 

Flamimay  according  to  Festus  and  Aulus  Oel- 
lius (x.  15),  was  the  house  of  the  Flamen  Dialis, 
from  which  it  was  unlawful  to  cany  out  fire  except 
for  sacred  purposes. 

Flarnktiay  according  to  Festus,  was  also  a  name 
given  to  a  little  priestess  (sacerrfo<Wa),  who  assisted 
theylamtiuoa  in  her  duties.  [  W.  R.] 

FLA'MMEUM.     [Matbimonium.] 

FLEXU'MIN£&    [Equitbs.] 

FLORA'LIA,  or  Floiales  Ludi,  a  festival 
which  was  celebrated  at  Rome  in  honour  of  Flora 
or  Chloris.  It  was  solemnized  during  five  days, 
beginning  on  the  28th  of  April  and  ending  on  the 
2d  of  May.  (Ovid,  Fast.  v.  185  ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
xviiL  69.)  It  was  said  to  have  been  instituted  at 
Rome  in  238  b.  a,  at  the  command  of  an  oracle 
in  the  Sibylline  books,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing from  the  goddess  the  protection  of  the  blos- 
soms (mi  omma  bene  d^lorewrmiy  Plin.  iL  e. ;  com- 
pare YelL  Pat  L  14  ;  Yarro,  De  Re  Rud.  L  1). 
Some  time  after  its  institution  at  Rome  its 
celebradon  was  discontinued ;  but  in  the  consul- 
ship of  L.  Postumius  Albinus  and  M.  Popilius 
Laenas  (173  b.  a),  it  was  restored,  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  senate,  by  the  aedile  C.  Servilins 
(Eckhel,  De  Num.  VeL  v.  p.  308  ;  compare  Ovid, 
Fast,  T.  329,  &c.),  as  the  blossoms  in  that  year 
had  severely  suffered  from  winds,  hail,  and  rain. 
The  celebration  was,  as  usual,  conducted  by  the 
aedHes  (Cic.  m  Verr.  v.  1 4  ;  Yaler.  Max.  iL  10.  §  ^i ; 
Eckhel,  L  e.),  and  was  carried  on  with  excessive 
merriment,  drinking,  and  lasdTious  games.  (Mart 


M 
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i.  8;  Senec  Epi$i,  96.)  From  Valerius  Mazimns 
we  learn  ihat  theatrical  and  mimic  representatioiiB 
formed  a  principal  port  of  the  Tarioiis  amnsements, 
and  that  it  was  customary  for  the  assembled  people 
on  this  occasion  to  demand  the  female  acton  to 
appear  naked  on  the  stage,  and  to  amuse  the 
multitude  with  their  indecent  gestures  and  dances. 
This  indecency  is  probably  the  only  ground  on 
which  the  absurd  story  of  its  origin,  roUtted  by 
Lactantius  (InstUut*  L  20),  is  founded.  Similur 
festivals,  chiefly  in  spring  and  autumn,  are  in 
southern  countries  seasons  for  rejoicing,  and,  as  it 
were,  called  forth  by  the  season  of  the  year  itself^ 
without  any  distinct  connection  with  any  particu- 
lar divinity ;  they  are  to  this  day  reiy  popular  in 
Italy  (Vms.  ad  Virg.  Otorg.  iL  365),  and  m  ancient 
times  we  find  them  celebrated  fimn  the  southern  to 
the  northern  extremity  of  Italy.  TSee  AnthbsPho- 
RLA,  and  Justin.  zliiL  4.)  Tne  Floralia  were 
originally  festivals  of  the  country  people,  which 
were  afterwards,  in  Italy  as  in  Greece,  introduced 
into  the  towns,  where  they  naturally  assumed  a 
more  dissolute  and  licentious  character,  while  the 
country  people  continued  to  celebrate  them  in  their 
old  and  merry  but  innocent  manner.  And  it  is 
highly  probable  that  such  festivals  did  not  become 
connected  with  the  worship  of  any  particular  dei^ 
until  a  comparatively  late  period.  (Buttmann, 
MjfOuiog.  ii.  p.  54.)  This  would  account  for  the 
late  introduction  of  the  Floralia  at  Rome,  as  well 
as  for  the  manner  in  which  we  find  them  celebrated 
there.  (See  Spanheim,  IM  PtaetL  d  Utu  Numiun, 
iL  p.  146,  Ac.)  [L.S.] 

FOGA'LE,  a  covering  for  the  ears  and  neck, 
made  of  wool  and  worn  by  infirm  and  delicate 

nns.    (Hor.  SaL  ii.  3.  255  ;  Senec.  Qit,  Nat. 
3 ;  QuintiL  zi  8.  144  ;  Mart,  i  121,  xiy. 
142.)  [J.  y.] 

FOCUS,  dim,  FCKCULUS  (lirrta:  ifncipa, 
iaxapis^dim,  ivxipuip\  a  fire-place  ;  a  hearth  ;  a 
brasier.  The  fire-plac^  considered  as  the  highest 
member  of  an  altar,  is  described  under  A&a,  p.  116. 
Used  by  itself^  it  possessed  the  same  sacred  char 
racter,  being,  among  the  Romans,  dedicated  to  the 
Lares  of  each  fimiily.  (Plant  Avl  il  8. 16 ;  dato, 
l>0  RsRmtt.  15  ;  Ovid,fVuf.  iL  589, 611,  iiL  423; 
Juv.  zii.  85 — 95.)  It  was,  nevertheless,  made  sub- 
servient to  all  the  requirements  of  ordinary  life. 
(Hor.  Epod,  ii.  43,  EjnsL  i.  5.  7  ;  Ovid,  Met  riii 
673  ;  Sen.  D«  Com,  ad  Alb.  1.)  It  was  sometimes 
constructed  of  stone  or  brick,  in  which  case  it  was 
elevated  only  a  few  inches  above  the  ground,  and 
remained  on  the  same  spot ;  but  it  was  also  fre- 
quently made  of  bronze,  and  it  was  then  variously 
ornamented,  and  was  carried  continually  firom  place 
to  place.  This  movable-hearth,  or  bracier,  was 
properly  called  ^^ck&m  and  i<rx!»^  One  is  shown 
at  p.  190.  Another,  found  at  Caere  in  Btruiia, 
and  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  is  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  woodcut. 


FOfiDKRATAB  CIVITATfiS. 

In  aooordiBnoe  with  the  sentiments  of  ▼enention 
with  which  the  domestic  fire-place  was  r^arded, 
we  find  that  the  exercise  of  hospitality  was 
at  the  same  time  an  act  of  religious  worship. 
Suppliants,  strangers,  all  who  sought  for  meity 
and  &vour,  had  recourse  to  the  domestic  hearth  as 
to  an  altar.  (Hom.  Od.  vii.  153—169 ;  ApoU. 
Rhod.  iv.  698.)  The  phrase  *"  pro  aris  et  focis  *" 
was  used  to  express  attachment  to  aU  that  was 
most  dear  and  venerable.  (Cic  deNoL  Dear,  iii 
40  ;  Flor.  iil  13.)  Among  the  Romans  the  focus 
was  phiced  in  the  Atrium,  which,  in  primitive 
times,  was  their  kitchen  and  dining-room.  (Virg. 
Aem,  L  726  ;  Servius,  ad  loe,)  There  it  remained, 
as  vre  see  in  numerous  examples  at  Pompeii,  even 
after  the  progress  of  refinement  had  led  to  the  use 
of  another  partof  the  house  fat  culmary  purposes. 
On  festivals  the  house-wife  decorated  the  hearth 
with  garlands  (Cato,  De  1U  Rtut,  148 ;  Ovid, 
Trid,  V.  5.  10) ;  a  woollen  fillet  was  sometimes 
added.    (Propert  iv.  6.  1—6).  [J.  Y.] 

FOEDERA'TAE  CIVITATES,  FOEDB- 
RATI,  SO'CII.  In  the  seventh  century  of  Rome 
these  names  expressed  those  Italian  states  which 
were  connected  with  Rome  by  a  treaty  (/beduB), 
These  names  did  not  indude  Roman  colonies  or 
Latin  colonies,  or  any  place  which  had  obtained 
the  Roman  dvitas.  Among  thefoedemti  were  the 
Latiui,  who  were  the  most  nearly  related  to  the 
Romans,  and  were  designated  by  this  distiDctive 
name;  the  rest  of  the  fbederati  were  comprised 
under  the  name  of  Socii  or  Foederati.  Thmrwere 
independent  states,  yet  under  a  general  liabflity  to 
furnish  a  contingent  to  the  Roman  army.  Thua 
they  contributed  to  increase  the  power  of  Rome, 
but  they  had  not  the  privileges  of  Roman  citiaenib 
The  xektions  of  any  particular  federate  state  to 
Rome  might  have  some  peculiarities,  but  the  general 
relation  was  that  expressed  above  ;  a  kind  of  con- 
dition, inconsistent  vrith  the  sovereignty  of  the 
federates,  and  the  first  stage  towards  uncanditional 
submission.  The  discontent  among  the  fbederati, 
and  their  daims  to  be  admitted  td  the  privileges  ^ 
Roman  dtisens,  led  to  the  Social  War.  The  Julia 
Lex  (b.  c  90)  save  the  mvitas  to  the  Socii  and 
Latin! ;  and  a  lex  of  the  following  year  contained, 
among  other  provisions,  one  for  the  admission  to 
the  Roman  civitas  of  those  peregrini  who  were 
entered  on  the  lists  of  the  citizens  of  federate  states, 
and  who  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  lex. 
[G1VITA8.]  It  appears,  however,  that  the  Lex 
Julia,  and  probably  also  the  Lex  of  the  following 
year,  contamed  a  condition  that  the  Merate  state 
should  consent  to  accept  what  the  Leges  offered, 
or,  as  it  was  technically  expressed,  **  populus  fundus 
fieret"  (Cic.  pro  Ba&o^  c.  8.)  Those  who  did 
not  become  fundi  populi  did  not  obtain  the  civitaa. 
Balbus,  the  client  of  Cicero,  viras  a  citizen  of  (hules, 
a  federate  town  in  Spain.  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus 
had  conferred  the  Roman  civitas  on  Balbus,  by 
virtue  of  certain  powers  g^ven  to  him  by  a  lex. 
It  was  objected  to  Balbus  that  he  could  not  have 
the  civitas,  tmless  the  state  to  which  he  belonged 
**  fundus  fectus  esset ;  which  was  a  complete  mis- 
apprehension, for  the  tenn  fundus,  in  this  sense, 
applied  to  a  td»oU  state  or  community,  whether 
federate  or  other  free  state,  which  accepted  what 
was  offered,  and  not  to  an  individual  of  such  state 
or  community,  for  he  might  accept  the  Roman 
dvitas  without  asking  the  consent  of  his  fellow 
dtiMus  at  home,  or  without  all  of  them  receiving 


FOLLtS. 
the  niiu  priTJIcge  ihit  mi  DfTend  to  himlC  Tfaa 
people  of  B  Mate  which  had  icnpted  tha  Romui 
eivilai  (Jwidai/iutta  at),  were  called,  in  referencB 
Id  their  nmdilioa  after  anch  acceplance,  "fuidanL" 
Thii  word  01117  Kcun  in  the  I^tiD  iiucriptian  (the 
Lex  Romiu)  of  the  tid}ht  of  Henclea,  L  SB,  ud 
Mt>¥et  that  the  inKTTption  is  poitenor  to  the  Lei 
Julia  de  Ciriate.  It  haa  indeed  been  imrpoied 
that  the  word  may  nfer  to  the  acceptance  bj  the 
•talBcj Heiadn  of  thialu which  ii  onthe  tablet; 
bnt  then  ii  Do  doabt  that  it  refen  to  ths  prior  lai 
whichgaTetheciiitai.     [Fundds.] 

It  nnut  \k  obierved  that  the  accRitanee  of  the 
two  Legei  abore  mentioned  conld  only  refer  to  the 
fedente  >tat«^  and  the  ftw  old  I^tin  atale*.  The 
Latinae  coloniae  alio  nceived  the  ciTitai  by  the 
Julia  Lei ;  bnt  aa  they  were  trnda  the  •orereignty 
of  Rome,  their  onuent  to  the  proriiiaia  of  thia  lei 
wu  Dotreqnired. 

Belars  the  pSHins  of  the  Jnlia  Lex,  it  waa  not 
imiutBl  for  tho  Sodi  and  Latini  to  adopt  Roman 
lata  into  their  awn  lyiton,  aa  eiamjdea  nf  which 
Cicen  mcDtiDDa  the  Lei  Fniia  de  Tettamentii,  and 
the  Lei  Voeonia  de  Holienuo  Hsteditatibna ;  and 
he  adda  that  there  were  other  inataucea.  (Pro 
Balio,    C.8.)      In   mch   caaea,   the   atats   which 

nted  a  Koman  lei  wai  aaid  *  in  earn  legem 
na  fieri"  It  hardly  needa  remail  that  the 
aute  which  adopted  a  Roman  lei,  did  not  thereby 
ebtuu  fur  ita  atiieni  any  piiiilegea  with  reipect 
to  the  Roman  alate :  the  federate  atale  merely 
adnited  the  {ffariaiona  of  the  Romaii  lex  aa  behig 
^iplicable  to  [ta  own  circnnutance*. 

An  appaient  diflScnlty  ia  anied  by  the  undonbted 
Gict,  that  the  pnriiiflna  of  the  Lex  Julia  ceqnired 
that  the  itataa  whieb  wiahed  to  avail  themaelree 
of  ita  benefita,  ibimld  amaent  to  accept  them.  Aa 
the  federate  atatea  commensed  the  wu  in  order  to 
obtain  the  drilaa,  it  may  be  aaked  why  wa*  it 
grran  to  them  on  the  condition  ef  becoming  "fan- 
dna  f  Id  addition  to  the  nuoni  for  aoch  con- 
dition, which  are  anggeated  by  Savigny,  it  may  be 
obaerred  that  the  lei  only  erprewed  in  termi  what 
woold  neceuorily  liave  been  implied,  if  it  had  not 
been  eipniaed ;  a  federate  atate  mnil  of  neceaaity 
declare  bj  a  public  act  ita  cooient  to  accept  anch  1 
pntpoaal  ai  waa  cocitained  in  the  Lex  Jnlia.  It 
Bppean  from  the  caaea  of  Heisclea  and  Naplea, 
that  the  citizen!  of  a  federate  alate  were  not  in  all 
laaea  imanimoua  in  changing  their  former  alliance 
with  Roroe  into  an  mcnpoiatioa  with  the  Roman 
atate.    [CtviTAi.] 

There  were  federate  dtiea  beyond  the  limita  of 
Italy,  ai  ahown  by  the  eiomple  of  Oadea :  Sagnn- 


tmn  and  Haaailia  alao  are  ei 


isted  a 


longac 


I.  (Saiigny,  VbUoiMmmi  dtr  Ta/el  Ton  Hi 
oiH,  ZattiArift,  Ac.  voL  ii. ;  Maiochi,  Tbi.  Htmc 
p.*efi.)  [0.  L.] 

FOEDU&       [FoiDBHiTAI   CiVlTAIKS.) 

F0ENU8.     [Frens.] 

FOLLIS,  din.    FOLLI'CULUS,  an  inflated 
hall  of  leather,  perbspa  originally  the  akin  of  a 

radmped  filled  with  air:  Martial  (It.  19)  calls 
"  light  aa  a  feather."  Boya  and  old  men  among 
the  Romaoa  Ihn*  it  Iran  one  to  another  with 
their  arma  and  hamdi  aa  a  gentle  eierciie  of  the 
body,  unattended  with  danger.  (Mart.  vii.  31, 
xir.  *a,  47  1  Athen.  L  2S.)  The  emperor  Ai 
gnatoi  (SneL  Ji^.  B'i)  became  fond  of  the  exenii 
aa  ha   grew   old.      (See    Becker,    Gallui,    vol. 


Foits.  M 

The  \KTiBjbBii  ii  alao  ^^ied  to  a  leatha  pmaa 

or  ba^  (Plant.  Aid.  IL  4.  23  ;  Jut.  lir.  2m)  ;  ai^ 
the  dumnntiTe  faOiadn  to  the  iwoUen  capaule  of 
a  plant,  the  huik  of  a  leed,  or  anything  of  aimilar 
appearance.  (Seuec  NaL  QbmM.  t.  18  ;  TertnlL 
Di  ftu.  Can.  22.) 

Two  inflated  akina  (jiia  ^^v,  Hemd.  L  S8  ; 
iinfa,  Ephor.  Frt^.  p.  198  ;  Tpnornpit,  ApoIL 
Rhod.iT.  763,  777),  oonititutingopeBro/6iiii«i^ 
and  haling  tbItoi  adjiuted  to  the  naloral  aperturea 
at  one  part  fbi  admitting  the  air,  and  a  pipe  in- 
lerted  into  another  part  for  ita  emiuion,  were  an 
eaaential  piece  of  fiiruilure  in  every  Ibrge  and  fbnn- 
dry.  {IL  iviii  372_47C'  i  Virg.  Jen.  Till  448.) 
According  to  the  nature  arid  eitent  of  the  work 
to  he  done  the  bellowi  were  mode  of  the  hide*  of 
oxen  [taaaimt  JbUilmt,  Virg.  Oaxy.  n.  171),  or  of 
gnsta  (iuwDf,  Hor.  SaL  L  4.  19),  and  olha 
amaller  ■■■i™«l-  The  noaale  of  the  bellowi  waa 
called  iKpofiauKi  or  itfavrfyjar  (Thn^d.  iv. 
too  J  Eut.  in  II  zriiL  470).  In  bellowa  made 
after  the  bihiaD  of  thoie  exhibited  in  the  lanra 
bete  mtrodnced  from  Bartoli(JM;  LaeanN,  iiL  31^ 
we  may  imagine  the  akin  to  have  been  placed  be- 
tween the  two  boardi  ao  a«  to  pndnce  a  machiut 
like  that  which  wa  now  employ.  [J.  Y.  | 


FONS  (cp^ni),  dgnifiea  originally  a  nalacal 
■pring  of  water,  but  both  the  Oteeka  and  Romana 
had  artificial  fountaiiia,  made  either  by  covering 
Bnd  decorating  a  ipring  with  buildinga  and  aculp- 
tore,  or  by  makii^  a  jet  or  alreamof  water,  ap- 
plied by  an  elevated  ciatem,  play  into  an  artilicial 
baain.  Such  fbontaiua  lerred  the  double  purpoie 
of  tue  and  ornament.  Among  [he  Oreeki,  they 
formed  the  only  public  aupply  of  water  except  the 
rain-WBter  which  waa  collected  in  ciatemi  [Aqi7ii- 
DucTUaj  {  and  at  Rome,  the  poorer  people,  who 
could  not  alfbrd  to  bnTe  water  laid  on  to  their 
honaea,  no  doubt  pmcured  it  from  the  public  fbun- 

SeTeial  eiamplea  of  natural  ipringa,  conterled 
uito  oraamenled  fountaini,  in  the  citiea  of  Greece, 
hare  been  mentioned  under  Aquabductus.  They 
were  covered  to  keep  them  pure  and  cool,  and  IM 
covering  waa  frequently  in  the  form  of  a  monoploil 
temple  ■.  there  were  alao  itatnea,  the  lubjecla  of 
which  were  auggeated  by  the  circumatance  that 
every  fountain  waa  sacred  to  aome  divinity,  or  they 
were  taken  from  the  whole  range  of  mythological 
legetidl.  That  at  Megara,  erected  by  Tbesgrnea, 
ia  deieribed  by  Pnuianioa  aa  worth  aeeingfu  iii 
■iie,  ita  beauty,  and  the  number  of  jti  cDlumna  (L 
W.%\).  That  of  Peirene  at  Corinth  waa  adonied 
with  corared  datema  of  white  marhli-  likagioIMM, 


tii  trotiS. 

out  ot'  wluiili  the  wBt^  flowed  into  Uw  open  a 
ud  wiOi  K  MBtue  of  Apolto,  and  wu  eDcloied  wiin 
>  van,  on  which  wu  piinted  tha  ilanghlei  of  the 
■uitonbj  Uljutw.  (Paiu.  ii.  3.  g  3;  lea  a  p^er 
bj  Otittlisg,  on  ihe  pment  (late  of  thii  fooulun, 
and  flf  tbF  CmnaoK,  with  an  eDgTaTing  of  the  aouRe 
of  the  Feiiene,  in  Oerhard't  Archaal^/Mii  Ztitung 
bt  1S44,  pp.  326,  328 ;  the  engnving  i>  giTsn  be- 
low.)   Connth  conlHined  numerDU  olher  biintaiiia  i 


I'ONS. 

whicb  were    divided   into  two   daaiea  i  naindy, 
laaa,  pondi  or  reHTcoin,  and  taliinla,  jeU   of 

water,  beaidet  which  many  of  the  caatella  weiv 
to  conatnided  u  to  be  aUo  fount^ni.  (See  AqUAii 
QUcrns,  p.  11*,  b,  and  the  woodcut.)  Agrippn, 
who  during  hii  aedilaahip  |aid  ipecial  attention  to 
if  the  Roman  walerwocki,  Ii  »id  to 


e  magnificeotlf 
ith  30Q  btonze 
(Plin. 


hare  omitnicUd  TOO  laau,  105  *, 

adomed  ;  they  were  detoiated  « 
or  marble  italues,  and  400  marble  columni 
H.X.ixxyl  IS.  ».24.  §9.)  There  . 
maaj  amall  privaU  fmintaini  in  the  houiu  and 
villaa  of  the  wealthy.  (Plin.  EpUI.  v.  6.)  At 
Pompeii,  the  fouDlaioi  are  entreraely  numenxu, 
and  that  not  only  in  the  MieeU  and  public  place*, 
eapedally  al  the  junction)  of  atreeU  (ia  Unia,  (■ 
frtdu)  ;  bul  alio  in  piivate  hoiuei.  The  engrsring 
an  p.  109  repre*ent>  a  icction  of  one  of  theie  laaa- 
taina,  in  which  the  water  poun  inlo  a  buin  ;  thM 
Qow  givsi,  in  which  the  water  it  thrown  up  iq  ■ 
jet,  a  taken  Erom  an  arabeique  painting  on  tbe  mil 


gier  one  of  which  woi  a  aUtue  of  BpJlerophon 
Pegaiu,  with  the  watei  aowini  out  of  the  ho 
llooft  (Ji.  9  5) ;  over  another,  tliat  of  Olauce, 
the  Odeiiun  (ii.  g  6) ;  and  another  waa  adomed 
with  a  bionze  ilatue  of  Poseidon,  with  s  dolphin 
hia  feet,  out  ofihe  mouth  of  which  the  water  flowe 
ii,  2.  §  7.  a  B.)      In  the  lame  city,  wai 
•sricale 


ided  by  a  colomiade 


■uminei ;  the  water  wai  no  doubt  collected  in 
ipacioui  baain  in  the  centre.  [lb.  4.  §  6.  ■.  6  ;  x 
al»  G.  g  1.)  Several  other  fountaiai  of  a  aimih 
kind  to  thooe  art  deacribed  or  referred  to  by  Paun 
niaa  (ii.  27,  it.  31,  33,  31,  viL  S.  21.  viii.  1 
among  which  two  dewrve  apecial  m 


»  ;  UMnelj,  t 
.them,  and  of 


of  Erechlheni  at  Athena,  and  of  Poaeidon  at  Han- 

leio,  which 

L10.§4). 

Salmacia  aa  among  the  admiiahle  workf  of  art  at 
Halicaraaiaui.  (iL  B.  g  12.) 

Tha  Romaiu  alio  erected  edificea  of  nrioni  de- 
gieea  of  aplendour  over  natural  ipringa,  meh  ai  the 
well-known  grotto  of  Egeria,  acai  Rome,  whera 
the  natural  cave  ii  conveiled  by  the  architect  into 
a  aort  of  temple  (comp.  Plin.  H.  N.  mvL  21. 
1.42),  and  the  baptiittrium  of  Conatantine.  A 
(im]je  mode  of  decorating  leu  conaideiable  apringi 
wai  by  covering  them  with  a  vault,  in  the  top  of 
which  waa  an  opening,  lurjounded  by  a  boluitrade, 
or  by  a  tow  waU  adorned  with  marble  bu-reliefa, 
one  example  of  which,  among  many,  ia  aeen  in  a 
relief  repreienling  the  Iwplve  godi,  now  in  the  Capi- 
toline  MuKom.  In  all  rsaoi,  a  cittern  waa  con- 
itructed  to  contain  the  water,  cither  by  cutting  it 
out  of  the  living  rocli,  or  (if  the  ipring  did  not  rise 
oat  of  rock)  by  building  it  of  maaontj.  Vitruviui 
dlicoBci  at  length  Ihe  different  <orU  of  Ipringi, 
and  givei  minute  rulei  for  tciling  the  goodneu  of 
the  qning,  and  for  the  cnnilruction  of  the  ciatemi 
(viii,  3.  7).  The  obaervations  of  Vitruviui  apply 
chiefly  to  thoae  ipringa       '     '  '  ■  ■  •   ' 

the  aourcei  of  the  aqued 

At  Rome,  a  very  lai^     _     _ 
menae  aupply  of  water  kvought  to  the  city  by  the 
■foeditcli,  won  devoted  to   the  public  fouI  '  '~ 


Pompeii :  in  the  painting,  the  vaae  aiid 
pedeatai  riia  out  of  a  iheet  of  water,  which  may 
be  anppoaed  to  repretent  the  iBuJaaiaia  in  the 
atrium  of  a  hoote.  (Retpecting  the  fonnlaiiu  of 
Pompeii,  get  PoiKpat,  voL  i.  p.  131,  n>l.  ii.  p|i  71, 
76,  and  Sir  W.  Oell-a  Pampmma,  vol.  L  pp.  390, 
395,  platca  SO,  S3.)  The  ^rooC  which  tli«e  (onn- 
toini  afford,  of  the  acquaintance  of  tha  ancienla 
with  the  chief  law  of  hydnilatica  ii  noticed  ondei 
AviAtDVcrva,  p.  109. 

The  forma  given  Co  fountaini  were  ai  numecoiii 
i  the  varietiei  of  (aite  and  bncy.  The  large  flat 
laea  were  a  common  foim,  and  they  are  found,  of 
B,  10,  20,  and  30  feet  in  diameter,  cut  out  of  a 
lingle  piece  of  ume  hard  atone,  luch  ai  porphyry, 
granite,  bafiuiile,  breccia,  alabaiter  and  marble.  An 
lid  elegant  variety,  of  which  there  ii  a 
ipecimen  in  the  (^pitoline  Hujeum,  ii  a  tripod,  up 
the  centre  of  which  the  jet  paaieo,  the  lega  being 
cany  off  the  water  again.  Very  often 
HOI  made  to  flow  oat  of  bronie  itolnea, 
eipetially  of  bnyi,  and  of  Triiont,  Netiidi.  Satyrs, 
and  inch  beingi :  aevernJ  of  thcte  atalnea  have  bo-n 
found  at  Pompeii ;  and  four  of  them  ore  engraved 
Pompeii,  vol  I  p.  104,  one  of  which  ii  given  bn- 
w.  On  the  Monte  Cavallo,  at  Rome,  i<  a  colouaj 
ntue  of  a  ri>-er  god,  probably  the  Rhine,  which 
'     '     the  forum  of  Auguitui,  which  it 
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Mythological  aubJMta  netv 


FORFEX. 


•Ifo  scolptured  over  the  foontaini,  as  among  the 
Greeki ;  thni  at  Rome,  ^ere  were  the  fountaina 
of  Ganjrmedeand  Prometheiu,  and  the  Njrmphaenm 
of  Jupiter.  (Stieglitg,  ArekHoL  d.  Bauhmit,  toL  ii 
pt  2L  pp.  76,79  ;  liiii,LeknderCfeblimde^m,S99^ 
408.)  [P.  SO 

FORCEPS  (wvpdypa\  tongi  or  pincen,  need 
no  farther  explanation  here,  at  they  were  used  in 
antiqni^  for  the  same  purpoaea  aa  they  are  in 
modem  timea.  They  were  mvented,  aa  the  ety- 
mology indicatea,  for  taking  hold  of  what  ia  hot 
(/orvam^  Festoa,  «.  «. ;  Senrina,  ad  Virg,  Qtarg, 
iT.  175,  Aen,  yiii  453,  xiL  404),  uaed  by  amithi, 
and  thenfote  attributed  to  Volcan  and  the  Cy- 
clopea.  (Viig.  IL  ec  ;  Horn.  IL  xriiL  477,  Od. 
ill  434  ;  CaUim.  inDd.  144  ifire^eurva,  Ovid, 
MeL  xii  277.)    [Incus  ;  Mallbus.] 

FORE&    [Janua.] 

FORFEX,  dim,  FORFICULA  (^oX/t,  dim. 
imfJZu>w\  ihean  (Serr.  m  Ftry.  Aem,  riiL  453), 
need,  1.  in  ahearing  aheep,  aa  lepreaented  in  the 
Muittud  woodcut,  which  la  taken  from  a  camelian 


in  the  Stoach  collection  of  antiqne  gema  at  Berlin ; 
2.  in  catting  hair  (Enrip.  OresL  954  ;  SchoL  m  toe, ; 
Bnmck,  AnaL  ul  9  ;  Yin.  OaiaL  Til  Bifirro 
bidemU^  Cuis,  2)3)  ;  8.  in  cHpping  hedgei,  myrtlea, 
and  other  ahniba  (^oAioro)  tiv^iy&ins,  Hieroclea, 
<9*.  Stob*  Strrn,  65.) 

In  militaiy  manoeonea  the  foffez  waa  a  tenaiUe, 
t.  e.  ft  body  of  troopa  arranged  in  the  fonn  of  an 
acute  angle,  ao  aa  to  receiye  and  oyercome  the  op- 

KRite  body,  called  a  Cmieui.  (Oell.  z.  9  ;  Amm. 
arc.  ztI  11.) 

In  architectore  the  term  if«Xft  denoted  a  oon- 
atroction  which  waa  probably  the  origin  of  Uie  arch 
^  JfMCiilIoch'*  Weti.  IwUtmds,  I  p.  142,  ill  p.  49), 
eniaiating  of  two  atonea  leaning  againat  each  other 
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ao  aa  to  fonn  an  acute  angle  orerhead,  aa  ia  aecB 
in  the  entrance  to  the  pyramid  of  Cheopa  and  in 
the  luina  of  Mycenae ;  and  gradually  brought  nearer 
to  the  forma  which  we  now  employ.  (See  woodcut, 
p.  125.)  (Plat  De  Leg.  zu.  p.  292.  ed.  Bekker  ; 
Died.  Sic  il  9.)  [J.  Y.] 

FORI.  [Navis  ;  CtRCU8»  p.  283,  b.J 
FORMA,  dim,  FORMULA,  meimd  dim,  FOR- 
MELLA  (r^of),  a  patten,  a  mould  ;  any  con- 
trivance adapted  to  convey  ita  own  ahape  to  aomo 
phutic  or  flezible  material,  including  moulda  for 
making  pottery,  paatiy,  cheeae,  bricka,  and  ooina. 
The  moulda  for  coina  were  made  of  a  kind  of  atone, 
which  waa  indeatnictible  by  heat  (Plin.  H,  N, 
zzzvi.  49.)  The  mode  of  pouring  into  them  the 
melted  metal  for  caating  the  coina  will  be  beat 
underatood  from  the  annezed  woodcut,  which  re- 
preaenta  one  aide  of  a  mould,  engraved  by  Serouz 


d*Aginoourt  Moulda  were  alao  employed  in  making 
walu  of  the  kind,  now  called  piti^  which  were 
built  in  Africa,  in  Spain,  and  about  Tarentum. 
(VaiTO,  De  JU  RmmL  I  14  ;  Pallad.  I  84  ;  paridn 
/brmaeeij  Plin.  ff,  N,  zzzv.  48.)  The  ahoe- 
maker^a  last  waa  alao  called y&roia  (Hor.  SaL  il  8. 
106)  and  imihelUmm  (Featua,  «.  v.),  in  Greek 
icaX^irovf.    (Plato,  Oomtfh,  p.  404,  ed.  Bekker.) 

The  Bponta  and  channela  ot  aquaeducta  are  called 
firmae^  perhapa  from  their  reaemblanee  to  aome  of 
the  mmuda  included  in  the  above  enumontion. 
(Frontin.  D$  Ammedmct  75,  126.)  [J.  Y.] 

FO'RMULA.    [AcTia] 

FORNACA'LIA,  a  festival  m  honour  of 
Foinaz,  the  goddeaa  of  furnaces,  in  order  that  the 
com  might  be  properly  baked.  (Featus,  s.  «.)  Thia 
ancient  featival  is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by 
Numa.  (Plin.  ^.  iNT.  zviil  2.)  The  time  for  its 
celebration  was  proclaimed  every  year  by  the  Curio 
Bdazimns,  who  announced  in  tablets,  which  were 
placed  in  the  fisrum,  the  different  part  which  each 
curia  had  to  take  in  the  celebration  of  the  fiestival 
Those  persons  who  did  not  know  to  what  curia 
they  belonged,  performed  the  sacred  rites  on  the 
QatrMaJto,  called  from  this  circumstance  the  Stui- 
iomrn  fsriae^  which  fell  on  the  last  day  of  tbe 
Fomaodia.  (Ovid,  /Vwfi,  il  527  ;  Varro,  Db  limQ. 
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hM  time  af  LKtuthu.  (LaetuL . 

FORNAX,  dim.  FORNA'CULA  (iJ^uroi 
dim.  tatitrur),  &  kUn  ; «  fiitnmce.  The  eomilnic- 
tioD  rf  the  kilni  lusd  fer  baking  earthcnwui 
[Pictilb]  miy  b«  »eBii  b  the  Muwisd  woodcut, 
which  repreMta  put  of  »  Rom"  potteij  diMOTiMd 
■t  Ctutor,  in  Noftli«ioWon»hii«i  (Aitiil  Dmn- 
btvw,  Lond.  1 828.)  The  d(«BMhiped  roof  hu 
becadHtnyed;  bat  th«  flftt  dreoLv  flon  on  which 
tha  artbmwm  w»  Kt  to  ba  bftked  ii  jtrntmi 
entire.     Tha  middla  of  thii  floor  ii  npported  bj  ■ 


Iblek  cohmn  af  hriEk-waili,  vbid  ii  ancird 
the  DToi  (Jimiu,  nXitn^i).  Ths  eotnnca 
BTen  (prae/aniimm)  it  *MO  m  Enuit  Tha  lower 
part  af  a  iraelting-fomaca,  ihoped  lika  u  iamted 
ball,  and  fonk  into  ths  earth,  with  an  opaning  and 
a  channel  at  the  bottom  (or  tha  diichaiga  of  the 
melted  metal,  hi*  been  diacoTcnd  near  ArleL 
(Florencouit,  iUn-  dit  Btrgaerhi  dtr  AUm,  p,  30.) 
In  Spain  iheae  fuinuei  were  niaed  to  a  grtst 
height,  in  order  that  the  noiioui  liunei  might  ba 
carried  oC  (Strabo,  iil  2.  p.  391,  ed.  Sieb.)  Thej 
were  alio  prorided  with  long  fliH  {hiyugiiat  fir- 
■BCU  emmlo,  Plin.  H.  N.  ii.  63^  and  with  cham- 
bera  (auunte)  for  the  purpgae  of  coilectjog  man 
plentifully  the  oiidea  and  other  mattan  by  mbli- 
matioD  (Hid.  ixur.  22.  33— (1).  Homer  de- 
■crib«  ■  blaat-funiaee  with  twmlj  cmdblea 
(xoanl,  IL  iriii.  470).  Meltiiw-pot>  or  craciblea 
have  been  found  at  Caitar  (Artu,  pL  38),  and  at 
different  placet  in  Egypt,  in  (onn  and  material 
very  like  thoae  which  we  now  employ.  (Wilkln- 
•ou,  Af  an.  (Bvi  Out.  tdL  iii.  p.  331.)  A  giaaa-banae, 
or  furnace  for  making  gbua,  wai  called  itKavfytar. 


FORUM 

FORNIX,  in  ita  primaiy  aanae,  ia  aynoaymoU 
with  Ahciis  (Senet.  Ep.  SO),  but  more  oominonly 
implica  an  aithed  Tanlt,  conatitDling  both  roof  add 
ceiling  to  tha  apartment  which  it  endoaca.  (Cie. 
J}>p.  *.)  It  ii  compoaad  of  a  acnin'lindrieal  and 
ofalong  arch  like  the  OnHm,  bat  diffui  frm  it  m 
conatruction,  conaiating  «otirdy  of  itona  or  brick, 
whereaa  the  other  waa  fbnaad  npon  a  &imo-waik 
of  wood,  [iko  the  ikaleton  of  a  ahip  (Sallnat, 
•lyiwtt.  IB ;  SneL  AT*™,  Si ,  ClKBBi) :  hodi  of 
./Bch  methoda  qipear  to  IwTe  been  aonutimea 
tmitad,  aa  in  the  nof  of  the  Tullianani,  dcaoibed 
by  Saltiut  (Ok.  65),  where  the  riba  of  the  Camera 
were  itrengthenad  by  altemala  eanraM   of  itoua 

From  the  roof  alone,  the  Bme  word  ama  to 
Kgi^  the  chamber  itaeU^  in  which  aenae  it  da- 
wnatee  a  long  narrow  nalt,  corered  by  an  arch 
of  brick  or  nnaonry  (Udmu/brmiBalMm),  aimilai  m 
thoaa  wluch  occnpy  the  gmmd  Boon  of  ibe  modeni 
Roman  palacea.  Three  luh  eelli  are  rt[a«ient«d 
in  the  annered  woodcut,  from  the  nmaina  of  n 
Tilla  at  Mala  di  Oaieta,  which  paiaaa  tar  the  For- 
mian  Villa  of  Cicero.  They  are  otrered  internally 
with  a  coating  of  ataeca,  twtily  omamenled,  and 
painted  in  itnaki  of  ainre,  pink,  and  yellow. 


Beinf  amaG  and  dark,  and  Dtaated  npon  the 
lerel  of  the  itieet,  tkeae  nnlta  were  aecucried  by 
proatiMUa  (Her.  Sat.i.%30i  Jar.  SaLiii.  156; 
xl  171  ;  compwe  Snat  Jid.  iS),  whence  cornea 
the  moniog  of  the  word  ybrmeatio  in  the  eede- 
■iueical  writers,  and  ila  Engliih  danTatioiL 

Fornix  i«  alao  a  aallyport  in  the  walla  (Lit. 
kutL  31 ;  compare  ili>.  1 1 )  ;  a  triumphal  aicb 
(Cic  £■  Oitf.  ii.  66)  i  and  a  itraet  in  Rome,  which 
led  to  the  Campui  Hartioi,  vai  called  Via  For- 
nicata  [Lir.  nil.  36),  probably  on  account  of  the 
triumphal  arehea  built  acroai  it.  [A.  R] 

FORUM.  Ai  the  plan  of  the  preaent  work 
doei  not  include  a  topographical  deaetiptjon  of  the 
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elected  for  catting  large  itatne*  of  bnme  (Claud. 
Di  Laml.  Stil  iL  1 76),  and  for  making  lamp-black. 
<Vilra».  Tii  10.)  [Atk*iibstw».]  Tha  lime- 
kiln (JbrnoM  cakaria)  ia  deacribed  by  Cato. 
(Da  Rt  Riut  38 )  lee  alao  Plin.  H.  W.  irii.  6  ; 
VilruT.  rii  3.)  On  the  mode  of  healing  hatha, 
aw  p.  193. 

The  early  Romani  recogniied,  oadei  the  name 
of  Fatnax,  a  dinnity  who  pctaided  oier  orau  and 
fluiiacea  [Fuan'CAl.la].  [J,  Y,] 


a  brief  itatemei 


of  the  purpoaea  wbiu 


Fanim,  originally,  aigniflei  an  open  pUce  (am) 
before  any  building,  eipecially  before  a  iepulcnun 
(Faitna,  to.  j  Cic.  ft.  ij».  ii.  94),  and  aeema, 
thenfon,  etytnologjcally  to  be  eonnocted  with  tha 
adTerb,^nu.  The  characteriatic  featunaofa  Ro- 
aiau  fbram  were,  that  it  wai  a  lerelled  apace  of 


Uianum  ....  moniont  nndiqne  parietea, 
iper  Camera,  lapideii  fonucibna  Tincta.~ 
no  chamber  now  aeen  at  Rome  under  the 
ria  waa  really  tha  TuUianiun,  aa 
id,  it  ia  not  conatracted  in  the 
manner  deacribed  ;  being  neither  oamxntKm  nor 
Jbrmeatrnm,  bnt  coniitting  of  a  circular  dome,  fbnned 
by  projecting  one  conne  of  aKoes  bayand  Ilia 
conraa  below  it,  lika  tha  treaaniy  of  Ainw  at 
Mycenae,  dvctibad  at  p.  136.     [AMWa.] 


^flMUdd  of  an  oblong  form,  and  nifrounded  by  baild- 
mg>,hoiises,templea,ba8ilica«orportieoea.  (VhiiiT. 
V.  1,  2.)  It  waa  origmally  naed  aa  a  place  wben 
justice  waa  adnuniatered,  and  where  gooda  were 
exhibited  for  nla  (Yams  De  Lm§,  LaL  r.  145, 
ed.  Mfiller.)  We  have  accordingly  to  diatingtiish 
between  two  kinds  of  fon ;  of  whieh  some  wen 
ezclnaively  devoted  to  eenuneidal  pozpoaea,  and 
were  real  market'placea,  while  otken  were  plaoea 
of  meetii^  for  the  pepnlor  aaaembly,  and  for  the 
covrta  of  jnatice.  Mercantile  bnaineia,  however, 
vraa  not  altogether  exdnded  from  the  latter,  and  it 
waa  especiaUy  the  banken  and  uaorera  who  kept 
their  shops  in  the  buildings  and  portiooea  by  whidh 
they  were  snrroonded.  The  hi£ter  kinds  of  fon 
wen  sometimes  aJM/brajudieialia^  to  distingniah 
them  from  the  mere  market-phusea. 

Among  the  fora  jadicialia  the  most  important 
was  the  Forum  Romatmrn,  which  was  simply  called 
Jorum^  as  long  aa  it 'was  the  only  one  of  its  kind 
which  existed  at  Rome.    At  a  late  period  of  ihe 
republic,  and  during  the  empire,  when  other  fora 
judicialia  were  boilt,  the  Foram  Romannm  was 
distinguished  from  them  by  the  epithets  vetiti  or 
mi^imm,    It  was  situated  between  the  Palatine 
and  the  Capitoline  hiUa,  and  its  extent  waa  seven 
jogera,  whence  Varro  {De  Rt  Rtut,  i  2)  calls  it 
the  **  Septem  jnoeia  forenaia.**    It  was  originally 
a  swamp  or  marui,  bat  was  ndd  to  have  been  filled 
ap  by  Romulus  and  Tatius,  and  to  have  been  set 
apart  aa  a  place  for  the  adminiatration  of  justice, 
for  holding  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  for 
the  transaction  of  other  kinds  of  public  business. 
(Dion.  HaL  Ant.  Rom,  m,  p.  200,  compaze  iL  p. 
118,  Sylbuzg.)    In  thia  vndeat  sensp  the  forom 
included  the  comitium,  or  the  pkoe  of  assembly 
for  the  curiae  (Vano,  DeLmg,LaLf.  165,  MUller), 
which  was  sepanUed  from  the  fonmi  in  itsnanower 
sense,  or  the  place  of  assembly  for  the  oomitia  tri- 
buta,  by  the  Rostra.   (Niebuhr,  HUL  pf  Rome,  i. 
p.  291.  note  74S,  and  p.  426.  note  990  ;  Walter, 
CJ(ewA.<to  Aoiit.itoto,P-83;  Gdttling,  G^ndk  d^ 
Horn,  Siaaitvmf,  p.  155.)     These  andent  rostra 
were  an  elevated  snace  of  ground  or  a  stags  (m^ 
^eatem),  from  whicn  the  omton  addressed  the  peo- 
ple, and  which  derived  their  name  from  the  ciicum- 
stance  that,  after  the  subjugation  of  Latium,  its 
aides  were  adorned  with  the  beaks  (ftM^ra)  of  the 
ships  of  the  Antiates.    (Liv.  viiL  14.)     In  subse- 
quent times,  when  the  curiae  had  lost  their  import- 
ance, the  accurate  distinction  between  eomitium 
and  fiorum  likewise  ceased,  and  the  oomitia  tribnta 
vrere  sometimes  hdd  in  the  Ciieus  Flaminius ;  but 
towards  the  end  of  the  republic  the  forum  seems  to 
have  been  chiefly  used  for  judicial  proceedings,  and 
as  a  money  market ;  hence  CScero  (De  OraL  L  86) 
distinguishes  between  a  speaker  in  the  popular 
assembly  (orator)  and  the  mere  pleader:  ^Ego 
istos  non  modo  oratoris  nomine,  sed  ne  foro  quidem 
dignos  putArim.**     The  arators  when  addressing 
the  people  from  the  rostxa,  and  even  the  tribunes 
of  the  people  in  the  early  times  of  the  republic,  used 
to  ftvnt  the  oomitiom  and  the  curia ;  but  C  Grac- 
chus (Plut  C.  Graeek.  5),  or,  according  to  Varro 
(De  Re  RtuL  I  2)  and  Cicero  (De  AmMeiL25),  C. 
Lidniua,  introduced  the   custom   of  fodng  the 
forum,  thereby  acknowledging  the  aovereignty  of 
the  people.     In  308  B.C.  the  Romans  adorned  the 
fonim,  or  rather  the  bankers*  shops  {arffetUariae) 
aiDund,  with  gilt  shields  which  they  had  taken 
from  the  Samnitea ;  and  thia  custom  of  adorning 
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the  forum  with  these  shields  and  other  omamenta 
waa  subseqnentiy  always  observed  during  the  time 
of  the  Ludi  Romani,  when  the  Aediles  rode  in 
their  chariots  (lanfos)  in  solemn  pnoession  around 
the  forom.  (Liv.  i&  40  ;  Cic  tn  Verr,  I  54,  and 
iii  4.)  After  the  victory  of  C.  Duilius  over  the 
Carthaginians  the  forum  was  adorned  with  the 
celebrated  oolnnma  rostiata  [Column^].  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  forum,  or  die  eomitium,  the  laws 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  were  exhibited  for  public 
inspection,  and  it  waa  probably  in  the  same  part 
that,  in  804  a  c,  Cn.  Flavius  exhibited  the  Fasti, 
written  on  white  tables  (m  oOo),  that  every  dtiien 
might  bo  able  to  know  the  days  on  which  the  law 
allowed  the  administration  of  justice.  (Liv.  ix.  46.) 
Besides  the  ordinary  business  which  waa  carried 
on  in  the  fonun,  we  read  that  gladiatorial  games 
were  held  in  it  (Vitmv.  t.  1, 2),  and  that  prisoners 
of  war  and  foithless  colonists  or  legionanes  were 
put  to  death  there.  (Liv.  viL  19,  ix.  24,  xxviil 
28.) 

A  second  forum  iudiciarinm  was  built  by  J. 
(}aesar,  and  was  called  Forum  Oaeearis  or  JuUL 
The  levelling  of  the  ground  alone  cost  him  above 
a  million  of  sesterces,  and  he  adorned  it  besides 
with  a  magnificent  temple  of  Venus  Oenitrix. 
(Suet  J.  Caee.  26  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiy.  15  ;  Dion 
Cass.  xliiL  22.) 

A  third  fonun  waa  built  by  Augustus  and  called 
Forum  Augmti,  becanae  the  two  existing  ones 
were  not  found  sufficient  for  the  great  increase  of 
businoss  which  had  taken  {dace.  Augustus  adorned 
his  forum  with  a  temple  of  Mars  and  the  statue* 
of  the  most  distinauisned  men  of  the  republic,  and 
issued  a  decree  uat  only  the  juHria  pMiea  and 
the  eorlUkmn  juHeum  should  take  pkce  in  it 
(Suet  Oetae,  29  and  31 ;  compare  Dion  C!aas.  Ivi. 
27;  P]5n.tf.iV.t&;  Veil.  Pat ii 89 ;  Orid,E» 
PohL  iv.  15, 16  ;  Martial,  iii  88.  3;  Seneca,  De 
Ira,  ii  9  ;  Stat iSUhr. iv.  9.  15.)  Afterthe Forum 
Augusti  had  severely  suffisred  by  fire,  it  was  re- 
stored by  Hadrianus.  (AeL  Spail  Hadr.  c. 
19.) 

The  throe  fora  which  have  been  mentioned  seem 
to  have  been  the  only  ones  that  were  destined  for 
the  transafltiim  of  public  business.  All  the  others, 
which  were  subsequently  built  by  the  emperors, 
such  aa  the  Forum  Tngatd  or  V^pimm^  the  Forum 
SaUMttU,  Forum  Diodetiami,  Forum  AurtUam,  Ac, 
were  probably  more  intended  as  embdlishments  of 
the  city  than  to  supply  any  actual  want 

Different  from  these  fora  were  the  numerous 
markets  at  Rome,  which  were  neither  as  Urge  nor 
aa  beautiful  as  the  former.  They  are  always  dis- 
tinguished from  one  another  by  epithets  expressing 
the  particular  kinds  of  things  which  were  sold  in 
them,  e,g,  forum  hoarmm,  according  to  Festns,  the 
cattie-mmet ;  according  to  others,  it  derived  the 
nameboarium  from  the  statue  of  an  ox  which  stood 
there  (Plin.  H,  N,  xxxiv.  2 ;  Ovid,  f^uL  yL  477); 
/brum  oUiorium,  the  vegetable  market  (Vano,  De 
Lmg*  LaL  v.  146);  /orum  pwoofMim,  fish-market ; 
forum  eupediuU,  market  for  dainties ;  forum  oo- 
qttmmm,  a  market  in  which  cooked  and  prepared 
dishes  were  to  be  had,  &c. 

(Reapecting  the  fora  in  the  provincea,  see  the 
articles  Colonia  and  CoNyaNTUS ;  compare 
Sigonius,  De  AnHq.  Jur.  Hal.  ii.  15,  and  Walter 
GtMoh,  dee  Rom.  RetAts^  p.  206.)  [L.  S.] 

FOSSA.     [Castra.] 
FRAMEA.     [Hasta.] 
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FRAUS.     [Poll**.] 

FaENUM  (x<'A<v<JO,  *  bridle.  Thtf  BeUe- 
Kipboa  might  be  cnataird  to  perfbcm  ths  eiptotti 
nquind  of  bim  hj  Ihe  king  of  LjcU,  ha  wi 
MUtcd  bj  Athens  with  ■  bridle  u  the  me 
•nbdning  the  winged  hone  Pegmnu,  who  labmittad 
to  receiTe  it  whilil  he  wu  lUking  hi>  thint  M  the 
Ibnntain  Peirene.     See  the  aoiiezed  voodcnt,  fram 


on  antique  which  repmenli  thii  erent,  uid 
pare  Pindar,  Mjnp,  xiiL  85—1 1 6.     Soch  wai  the 
Oicciui  Bccount  of  Ibe  iunmtion  of  the  bridle,  and 
in  n&RDce   to   it  Athena   waa  wonhippad 
Corinth    under  the  titlea  'Irnn  and   XoAirii 
(Pboi.  ii.  4.  §9  1,  £.)    The  aneral  pan*  of  the 
bridle,  more  etpecial];  the  bit,  ant  engisTed  from 
ancient  authoritiea  in  the  treatiiea  of  laTerniii 
(Da  Fraut),  Qiuuat  (lleier  ICiyn),  and  Btacj 
Claik  (OioW^,  Lond.  ]835). 

The  bit  (orta,  Feicua,  i.  d.  /  i^fia,  Bisnck, 
AaaL  ii.  237  )  rriifuw,  AcKhjL  Prom.  tOiS) 
wa*  eommonlj  made  of  Hieral  [iecea,  and  flexible, 
■0  a«  not  to  but  the  hoTM'i  mouth  ;  for  the  Greeke 
conaidered  a  kind  and  gentle  treatment  the  beM 
diicipline,  although,  when  the  hone  wai  intract- 
able, they  taught  it  lubmiuion  bj  the  Die  of  a  bit 
which  wai  nitned  with  protuboancei  reaembling 
wolvea'-leeth,  and  theiefon  tailed  fapodwi.  (Xen. 
On  A«  £}.  tL  13,  z.  6  ;  Virg.  Gmy.  iii.  208  ;  Hor. 
Oarm.  i.  8.  7  ;  Ovid,  Amor.  L  2.  IS,)  The  bit 
waa  held  in  ttt  place  by  a  leatheni  atrap  paaiing 
under  the  chin,  and  called  iW^oAiriiia,  for  which 
a  chain  (^oXlw)  wai  often  nibetitoled  ;  ■  rope  or 
thong,  diatinci  ban  the  nina,  wu  lomeuniet  &•(- 
ened  to  thig  chain  or  iti^  bj  meani  of  a  ring,  and 
wai  used  to  lead  the  hone  (Pvrirfwytii,  Xm.  L  c. 
viL  1  ;  AriMoph,  Pae.  154).  The  upper  part  of 
the  bridle,  b?  which  it  wai  Qied  rannd  the  eara,  ii 
called  hy  Xenophon  Kopv^ata  (ILL  2),  and  it  in- 
cluded Ihe  AxrTX,  which  wai  often  otnamentaL 
The  cheek-piecu  (npiitBr,  Horn.  A  it.  142; 
nafaffrsBlSiay,  Euitalh.  lul  lea.),  which  joined  thil 
upper  portion  to  Ihe  bit,  were  al»  in  fame  cau* 
ricJilj  adorned,  eipeciallj  among  the  na^oni  of 
Alia.  ThOH  who  took  delight  in  honemanibip 
bealowed,  indeed,  the  higheat  desrae  of  iplendonr 
and  el^nce  upon  trety  part  of  the  bridle,  not  ex- 
cepting ibe  hit,  which,  though  cotnmonlif  of  btmie 
or  iron,  wai  tometimet  tilTer  or  gold  (/Utram 
maadmt  mi  dtMOmi  amnm,  Virg.  Am.  >iL  279). 
Theae  precioni  metal)  were  alio  either  emboiaed 
ifina  cadala,  ApuL  Z*>  Z>eo  Soa.)  or  Mt  with 
Jewell.  (Claud,  ^lig.  34.  36.) 


FRUMKNTAKIAE  LEGES. 
I  Not  onlj  wai  the  bridle  diipenied  with  in  the 
management  of  creatuna  inrenled  bj  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  poet  (AeachrL  Prom.  294),  but  a< 
•ome  which  were  actuallj  tiained  bj  man  to  go 
without  it.  Thui  the  Nnnidian  nmuLTon  guided 
hi*  two  honea  by  the  whip,  and  the  Gallic  bub- 
niBiDB,  on  Ihe  banki  of  the  Rhone,  directed  and 
animated  hii  mnlei  entinly  by  the  Toiee.  (Claud. 
Epig.  4,)  [J.  Y.] 

FRIQIDA'RIUM.  [aiLNUi,  pp.  189, 190.) 

FRITILLUS  (4^1],  >  dioe-bra  of  a  ejUif 
drial  form,  and  Iborefbre  called  alio  tmrriiMla 
(Mart.  xiT.  IS),  or^T^mi  (Sidon.  £^.  TiiL  12), 
and  formed  with  pinlld  indrntationi  {gradai)  sn 
the  iniide,  »  ai  to  make  a  rattling  nwae  wheiT  the 
dice  wai  ihaken  iL  (Hart  It.  14,  xiv.  1  ;  Hv. 
Stf.  iL  7.  17,  who  uei  the  Gnek  (brm  nhnm^) 
(Becker,  (Mbi,  toL  ii.  p.  222.)  [J.  Y.] 

FRONTA'LB.    [AMfrxJ 

FRUCTUa.     [UaDaffctJcruB.] 

FRIJMENTA'RIAE  LEGES^ 
eatlieil  timet  the  mpply  of  com  i 
lidered  one  of  the  dntin  of  ihe  j 
only  wai  i(  expected  thai  the  | 
lake  care  that  the  cam-market  . 
pet^y  aupplied,  bul  likewiie  thai  in 
•cardty,  they  ibould  purcbiie  com  in  the  on- 
nmnduig  countiiei,  aud  leU  il  to  the  peo]^  at  ■ 
moderate  price  (Lir.  ii.  9,  U,  ir.  19,  52,  x.  II, 
&czxri.  40;Cicj9rDi>}n.5.)  Thit  price,  which 
i*  ipoken  of  ai  oaiioaa  m(w  (LIt.  iL  34),  could 
not  riie  much,  without  exdting  formidable  diica)- 
teut ;  and  the  administration  wai  in  all  encb  caiea 
cinuidered  to  haie  ne^ected  one  of  iu  moat  im- 
partant  dntiei.  The  mpeiintendence  of  the  com- 
mariLet  belonged  in  onlinarr  timet  to  the  aedilea, 
but  when  great  icardly  prenuled,  an  extraordi- 
nary officer  wai  appointed  for  the  puipoae  under 
the  title  of  Prat/ieta  Aioum*  (LiT.  ir.  12). 
With  the  decay  of  agriculture  in  Italy,  which  fcd- 
lowed  the  imporlstion  of  cnn  from  Ihe  proTincea, 
and  thedecreaBe  of  the  free  population,  Ihe  goreni- 
ment  had  to  pay  itill  fiuther  altenlion  lo  the  mpplj 
of  com  for  the  city.  In  addition  to  thii,  an  in- 
digent population  gradually  inomed  in  Rome, 
which  coold  noteven  purcbaiocom  atthemodente 
I  at  which  il  wai  uiually  sold,  aud  who  de- 
ded  to  be  fed  al  the  cxpence  of  the  Hate. 
£ten  in  early  timea  itbadbeennmal  for  the  state  on 
]  ocouiow,  and  for  weoithy  indi'riditalt  who 
wished  lo  obtain  popularity  and  influence,  to  make 
inal  donation!  of  oom  Id  the  people  (donotb, 
taryiHoj  dioiiio  ;  lubteqnently  called  yrmmmiatio). 
Bul  luch  donation!  were  only  cainal ;  and  it  waa  not 
till  the  jmi  a.  c  123,  that  the  firat  legal  pmriiiao 
aade  for  inpplying  Ihe  poor  at  Rona  with 
it  a  price  much  below  iti  niaiket  nlue.  In 
thai  ytar  C  Semproniui  Gracchui  bnnght  forwaid 
'iBfinttAs/VntsiJariii,  by  which  eachcitiien  ni 
•titled  lo  receire  caj  month  a  certain  quantity  of 
heat  (tritiaiin)  al  the  price  of  6^  auet  for  the  mo- 
uiui,  which  wat  equal  to  1  gallon  and  neatly  8  pinta 
Engliih.*     (Lit.  Epil.  60  ;  Applan,  B.C.  L  21  | 


*  Thepriceof64BMe*(KH>ta<rw«f  (nMu)oc- 
cnn  in  the  Schol.  Bob.  ad  Cie.  SeA  c  25.  p,  300. 
c48,p.300;  bntintheeditioniof  LiTj(£>.  60). 
we  End  iU  mkbik  tt  IrimlajTtmmlam  jJM  danlur 
that  il,  at  f  thi  of  an  ai.  But  initeul  of  mmtai, 
die  manuicriptt  bareicMu,  hai,  mat,  eridenlly  U* 
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Plat  C,  Oraeehu,  5 ;  Yell.  Pat  il  6  ;  Cic.  pro 
&at  48.)  This  waa  only  a  trifle  more  than  half 
the  maiket  price,  since  in  the  time  of  Cicero  8  les- 
terecfl  —  12  asses  were  considered  a  low  sum  for  a 
modins  of  wheat  (Bijckh,  MeinL  Untenek  p.  428.) 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  each  person  was 
allowed  to  receire  as  much  as  he  pleased  every 
month ;  the  quantity  most  of  course  hare  been 
fixed,  and  was  probably  fire  modii  monthly,  as 
in  later  times.  This  quantity  was  only  giTen  to 
fathers  of  fiunilies  ;  but  it  was  not  conmied  to  the 
poor,  as  Plutarch  (/.«,)  would  imply,  for  every 
dtiaen  had  a  right  to  it,  whether  he  were  rich  or 
poor  (liedoTy  rdr  8i})turr»y,  Appian,  L  c  ;  vhitim^ 
Cic  TWse.  Ditp,  m.  20)  ;  and  even  Piso,  who  had 
been  consul,  applied  for  his  share  at  the  distribution 
(Cic.  L  e.)  It  appears,  however,  from  the  anecdote 
which  Cicero  relates  about  Piso,  that  each  citiien 
had  to  apply  in  penon,  a  reffulation  which  would 
of  itself  deter  most  of  the  rich.  The  example  that 
had  been  set  by  Gracchus  was  too  temptipv  not  to 
be  followed,  although  the  consequences  of  such  a 
measure  were  equally  prejudicial  to  the  public 
finances  and  tiie  public  morality.  It  emptied  the 
treasury,  and  at  the  same  time  taught  the  poor  to 
become  state-paupen  instead  of  depending  upon 
their  own  exertions  for  obtaining  a  living. 

The  demagogue  Appuleins  Satuminns  went 
still  further.  In  Bia  100  he  brought  forward 
his  Lem  ApptUeia,  by  which  the  state  was  to  sell 
com  at  f  ihs  of  an  as  for  the  modius.  The  dty 
quaestor  Q.  Caepio  pointed  out  that  the  treasury 
could  not  bear  sucn  an  expense,  and  the  most 
violent  opposition  was  offisred  to  the  measure.  It 
is  doubtfol  whether  it  ever  passed  into  a  law ; 
and  it  is  at  all  events  certain  that  it  was  never 
carried  into  execution  (Auctor,  ad  H&remi,  i  12  ; 
comp.  Cic.  de  Leg,  il  6.)  The  Laa  lAma^  which 
was  proposed  by  the  tribune,  M.  Livius  Drusus, 
in  a.  a  91,  was  likewise  never  carried  into  eflfect, 
as  it  was  repealed  by  the  senate,  together  with  all 
his  other  laws  as  passed  in  opposition  to  the 
auspices.  Of  the  provisions  of  this  Lex  Frumentaria 
we  have  no  account  (Liv.  Bpni,  71).  About  the 
same  time,  either  shortly  before  or  shortly  after 
the  Lex  Livia,  the  tribune  M.  Octavins,  supported 
by  the  aristocracy,  brought  forward  the  hia  Oe- 
teeto,  which  modified  the  law  of  Gteicchus  to  some 
extent,  so  that  the  public  treasury  did  not  suffer 
so  much.  He  probably  either  raised  the  price  of 
the  com,  or  diminished  the  number  of  modii  which 
each  citiien  was  entitled  to  receive.  (Cic  BnU. 
22jdeQf:  ii.  21.)  Sulla  went  still  fiirther,  and 
by  his  Lea  ComeUOf  &  c.  82,  did  away  altogether 
with  these  distributions  of  com,  so  that  in  the 
language  which  Sallust  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Le]»dua,  popmlmt  Romamu — ne  termHa  qmdem 
aUmenia  reUjua  kabet,  {SaSl  Hist,  in  Orai.  LqM. 
p.  989,  ed.  Clort)  But  the  senate  soon  found  it 
inexpedient  to  deprive  the  peqtle  of  their  cus- 
tomary largesses,  as  the  popular  party  began  to 
increase  in  power ;  and  it  was  aooordmgly  at  the 
desire  of  the  senate,  that  the  consuls  of  &  a  73 
brought  forward  the  Lea  Teremtia  Cbsiui,  which 
was  probably  only  a  renewal  of  the  Lex  Sempronia, 
with  one  or  two  additions  respecting  the  manner  in 
which  the  state  was  to  obtain  the  com.  The  law 
enacted  that  each  Roman  citiien  should  receive  5 


we  ought  to  read  eemt  instead  of  eemuee,  (Momm- 
sen.  Die  Ramiteken  TVUms,  p.  179.) 
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modii  a  month  at  the  price  of  6^  asses  for  each 
modius.  It  appears  from  the  various  orations  of 
Cicere,  that  by  this  kw  the  provinces  were 
obliged  to  furnish  the  greater  part  of  the  com  at  a 
fixed  price,  which  was  paid  by  the  Roman  tra*- 
suiy,  aud  that  the  governors  of  the  provinces  had 
to  take  care  that  the  proper  quanti^  of  com  was 
supplied.  (Cic  Verr.  iil  70,  v.  21,  pro  Seat  25  ; 
Asoon.  m  I*ie,  4,  p.  9,  ed.  Orelli)  Occasionally 
extraordinary  distributions  df  com  were  made  in 
virtue  of  decrees  of  the  senate.  (Cic  Verr.  t  c  ; 
Plut  OaL  mia.  26,  Qm,  8.) 

All  the  Leges  Frumentariae,  that  have  been 
hitherto  mentioned,  had  eoU  com  to  the  people, 
although  at  a  price  much  below  what  the  state 
had  paid  for  it ;  but  as  the  neat  party-leaders  to- 
wards the  dose  of  the  repuUic  were  ready  to  par- 
chase  the  support  of  the  people  at  any  sacrifice  to 
the  state,  the  distribution  of  oom  became  at  length 
quite  gntoitous.  Caesar,  in  his  consulship,  bl  a  59, 
had  threatened  to  make  it  so  (Cic  ad  AU,  u,  \9  i 
comp.  pro  Dom,  10)  ;  and  this  threat  was  carried 
into  execution  in  the  following  year,  b.  c.  58,  by 
the  Lea  Cbdia  of  the  tribune  Clodius.  The  com 
was  thus  in  future  distributed  without  any  pay- 
ment ;  and  the  abolition  of  the  payment  cost  the 
state  a  fiftti  part  of  its  revenues.  (Cic  pro  Seei, 
25  ;  SchoL  Bob.  ad  Segi,  25,  p.  801,  ed.  Orelli ; 
Asoon.  im  JPit.4.  p.  9 ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxviii.  18.) 
In  &  a  57,  Pompey  received  by  the  Lex  Cornelia 
Caeciiia  the  superintendence  dP  the  corn-market 
(eura  anmmae)  for  a  period  of  five  yean  ;  but  no 
alteration  was  made  in  the  distribution  of  com  by 
virtue  of  this  measure.  The  only  extension  which 
he  gave  to  the  distribution  was  by  allowing  those 
dtiiens,  whose  names  had  not  hitherto  been  en- 
tered in  the  lists  of  the  censors,  to  share  in  the 
boon^  of  the  state     (Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  24.) 

The  dangerous  oonsequences  of  such  a  system 
did  not  escape  the  penetration  of  Caesar ;  and  a^^ 
cordingly,  when  he  became  master  of  the  Roman 
worid,  he  resolved  to  remedy  the  evib  attending 
it,  as  for  as  he  was  able.  He  did  not  venture  to 
abolish  altogether  these  distributions  of  com,  but 
he  did  the  next  best  thing  in  his  power,  which 
was  reducing  the  number  of  the  redpients.  During 
the  dvil  wars  numbers  of  persons,  who  had  no 
claim  to  the  Roman  finnchise,  had  settled  at  Rome 
in  order  to  obtain  a  share  in  the  distributions  of 
com.  The  first  thing,  therefore,  that  Caesar  did 
was  to  have  an  accurate  list  made  out  of  all  the 
com-reodvers,  and  to  exdnde  fipom  this  privilege 
every  person  who  could  not  prove  that  he  was  a 
Roinan  citisen.  By  this  measure  the  320,000 
persons,  who  had  previously  recdved  the  com, 
were  at  once  reduced  to  150,000.*  Having  thus 
reduced  the  number  of  com-recdvers  to  150,000, 
he  enacted  that  this  number  should  not  be  exceeded 
for  the  foture,  and  that  vacancies  that  occurred  by 
death,  should  be  filled  up  every  year  by  lot  by  the 
praetor  urbanus.  (Suet  Oaee.  55 ;  Dion  Cass.  xliiL 
21.)  It  is  further  exceedingly  probable  that  as  a 
general  rule,  the  com  was  not  given  even  to  these 
150,000,  but  sold  at  a  low  price,  as  had  been  the 
case  at  an  earlier  period  ;  and  that  it  was  only  to 
the  utterly  destitute  that  the  com  was  sup]died 

*  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  was  not  a 
census,  as  Plutarch  {Oaee.  55)  and  Appian  {B,  C 
ii.  102)  state,  but  simply  an  enuroemtion  of  the 
com-receiven. 
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gratuitoiiBly :  the  latter  dan  of  penona  were  liir- 
nithed  with  ticketf,  called  UuaroB  nummariae  or 
/inmaOanae.  Thus  we  find  it  stated  (Saet  Oetoe. 
41)  that  Augnstoa,  on  one  oocaaion,  doubled  the 
number  of  the  Uuurae  /rumtaUarioB,  I^  therefore, 
the  oom  was,  as  a  general  rule,  not  given,  but  sold, 
we  may  conclude  that  every  oitiien  was  entitled  to 
be  enrolled  in  the  150,000  com-ieeeiven,  inde- 
pendent of  his  fortune.  The  o^oiite  opinion  has 
been  maintained  by  many  modem  writeis  ;  but  the 
arguments,  which  have  been  brought  forward  by 
Mommsen  {DU  Romitekm  TVOm,  p.  187)  ax^ 
others,  but  into  which  our  space  will  not  allow  us 
to  enter,  render  the  sboTe  snppoiitioii  exceedingly 
probable. 

The  useful  regulations  of  Caesar  fell  into  n^eet 
after  his  death,  and  the  number  of  com-reoeiTers 
was  soon  increased  beyond  the  limits  of  150,000, 
which  had  been  fixed  by  the  dictator.  This  we 
learn  from  the  Monumentnm  Ancyxmnm,  in  which 
Augustus  enumerates  the  number  of  penoni  to 
whom  he  had  given  congiaria  at  dififerent  times ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  oeceiven  of  the 
congiaria  and  of  the  public  oom  were  the  same. 
Thus,  in  fi.  c.  44,  and  on  the  three  following  occa- 
sions, he  distributed  the  eongiazia  to  250,000  per- 
sons ;  and  in  B.  a  5,  the  number  of  recipients  had 
amounted  to  820,000.  At  length,  m  bl  a  2, 
Augustus  reduced  the  number  of  leoipients  to 
200,000,  and  renewed  many  of  Caesar^i  regula- 
tions. (Suet  Oetae.  40  ;  I>ion  Cass.  Iv.  10.)  He 
had,  indeed,  thought  of  abolishing  the  system  of' 
corn-distributions  altogether  on  account  of  their 
injurious  influence  upon  Italian  agriculture,  but 
hni  not  persevered  in  his  intention  from  the  oon- 
vietion  that  the  practice  would  again  be  introduced 
by  his  successors.  (Suet  Ootao,  42.)  The  chief 
regulations  of  Augustus  seem  to  have  been:  1. 
That  every  citixen  should  receive  monthly  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  com  (probably  5  modii)  on  the 
payment  of  a  certain  small  sum.  As  the  number 
of  recipients  was  fixed  by  Augustus  at  200,000, 
there  were  consequently  12,000,000  modii  distri- 
buted every  year.  Occasionally,  in  seasons  of 
scarcity,  or  in  order  to  confer  a  particular  fiitvour, 
Augustus  made  these  distributions  quite  gratui- 
tous :  they  then  became  congiaria.  [Conoia&iuic.] 
2.  That  those  who  were  completely  indigent  should 
receive  the  com  gratuitously,  as  Julius  Caesar  had 
determined,  and  should  be  furnished  for  the  pur- 
pose with  teateras  nummanae  cxfintmaUariat^  which 
entitled  them  to  the  com  without  payment  (Suet 

The  system,  which  had  been  established  by 
Augustus,  was  followed  by  his  successors  ;  but  as 
it  was  almiys  one  of  the  first  maxims  of  the  state 
policy  of  the  Roman  emperon  to  prevent  any  dis* 
turbance  in  the  capital,  they  frequently  lowered 
the  price  of  the  public  com,  and  frequently  dis- 
tributed it  gratuitously  as  a  ootngiiainum.  Hence, 
the  cry  of  Uie  popukoe  panem  et  dromtet.  No 
emperor  ventured  to  abolish  the  public  distributions 
of  oom :  the  most  that  he  dared  do,  was  to  raise 
the  price  at  which  it  was  sold.  When,  therefore, 
we  find  it  stated  in  Dion  Cassius  (bdL  18),  that 
Nero  did  away  with  the  distributions  of  com  after 
the  burning  of  Rome,  we  cannot  understand  this 
literally,  but  must  suppose  that  he  either  raised  the 
price  of  the  commodity  or,  what  is  more  probable, 
obli^  those  poor  to  pay  for  it,  ^o  had  previooily 
Mceived  it  gratnitoasly.     The  can^  which  the 
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emperors  took  to  keep  Rome  well  supplied  witfa 
com,  is  frequently  referred  to  in  their  coins  by  the 
legends,  Amuma^  VbeHm^  AbtmdtmtiOt  IJbmraUttt$^ 
&C.  W^e  find  in  a  coin  of  Nerva  the  legend  fUbm 
wihonae  frummto  eomdilMto,  (Eckbd,  vol.  vi 
p.  406.) 

In  ooune  of  time,  the  sale  of  the  com  by  the 
state  seems  to  have  ceased  altogether,  and  the 
distribution  became  alu^ther  gratuitous.  Every 
oom-reeeiver  was  there&e  now  provided  with  a 
UtMTo^  and  this  tessera,  when  once  granted  to  him, 
became  his  proper^.  Hence^  itcame  to  pass,  that 
he  was  not  only  allowed  to  keep  the  tesswa  fiir 
lifiB,  Irat  even  to  dispose  of  it  by  sale,  and  bequeath 
itbywiU.  (Dig.$.tit  1.  s.52 ;  89.  tit  l.s.49  ;  89. 
tit  1.  t.  87.)  Every  citixen  was  competent  to 
hold  a  tessera  with  the  exception  of  senators. 
Further,  as  the  oom  had  been  originally  distri> 
buted  to  the  people  according  to  the  thirty-five 
tribes  into  which  they  were  divided,  the  oom- 
reoeivers  in  each  tribe  formed  a  kind  of  corporation, 
which  came  eventually  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
tribe^  when  the  tribes  had  lost  all  political  signi- 
ficmoe.  Hence,  the  purchase  of  a  tessera  became 
equivalent  to  the  pnruiaae  of  a  place  in  a  tribe  ; 
and,  accordingly,  we  find  in  the  Digest  the  ex- 
pressions mtan  tnbmm  and  emere  Uneram  used  as 
synonymous.  (Dig.  82.  tit  1.  s.  35.) 

Another  dumge  was  also  introduced  at  a  later 
period,  which  rendered  the  bounty  still  more  ac- 
ceptable to  tiie  people.  Instead  of  distributing  the 
com  every  month,  wheaten  bread,  called  atmoma 
eiPMi,  was  riven  to  the  people.  It  is  uncertain  at 
what  time  this  change  was  introduced,  but  it  seems 
to  have  been  the  custom  before  the  reign  of  Anre- 
Uan  (a.  d.  270—275),  as  it  is  rehOed  of  this  em- 
peror  thaton  hii  retum  from  his  Eastern  expedition, 
he  distributed  among  the  people  a  huger  quantilnr  of 
bread,  and  of  a  different  form  from  that  which  had 
been  usually  given.  (Vopis&iiiireL85 ;  Zosim.  i  81.) 
The  bread  was  baked  by  the  Pistores,  who  delivered 
it  to  the  various  depots  in  the  city,  firom  which  it  was 
fetched  an-ay  on  certain  days  by  the  holders  of  the 
tesserae.  (OrelU, /luonjp.  No.  8858.)  These  depoU 
had  steps  (^rodus)  leading  to  them,  whence  the 
bread  was  called  posw  gntdSUj  and  there  were 
the  strictest  regulations  that  the  bread  should  only 
be  distributed  from  these  steps,  and  should  never 
be  obtamed  at  the  bakers.  (Cod.  Theod.  14.  tit 
17.  ss.  3,  4.)  When  Constantino  tmsfecred  the 
seat  of  government  to  Omstantinof^  the  system 
of  gratuitous  distribution  of  bread  was  also  trsna* 
ferred  to  that  city  ;  and  in  order  to  encourage  the 
building  of  houses,  all  householders  were  entitied 
to  a  shoe  of  the  imperial  bounty.  (Zosim.  ii.  82 ; 
Sooat  H,  £.  il  IS  ;  Sosom.  iii.  7 ;  Cod.  Theod. 
14.  tit  17.)  The  distribution  of  bread  at  Rome 
was,  however,  still  continued ;  and  the  care  which 
the  later  emperors  took  that  both  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinople snould  be  properly  supplied  with  com, 
may  be  seen  by  the  regulations  in  the  Cod.  Theod. 
14.  tit  15,  D§  Oamome  FrwmmUiiHo  wii»  Romae^ 
and  tit  \%D»PrummU»VfiMCamtU»Mmop(Jiiima^ 
The  superintendence  of  the  oom-maiket,  under  the 
emperors,  belonged  to  tiie  Pratfutiu  Anrnmaa, 

Muxj  points  connected  with  this  subject  have 
been  necessarily  omitted  in  consequence  of  our 
limits.  The  reader  who  wishes  for  fiirther  in- 
formation is  referred  to:  Contaieni,  De  Firmm, 
Som»  LaiyUiim$t  in  the  Thesaurus  of  Qraevina, 
vol.  viiL  p.  923 ;  Dirksen,  OMluL  AbkaitMmgm, 
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ToL  ii  p.  163,  &C. ;  Momnuen,  Dm  AomMsAM 
TViiMw,  Altana,  1844,  which  work  contains  the 
best  scconnt  of  the  subject;  Kuhn,  UAer  die  Kom- 
eu^ukr  in  Rom  im  AUertkmm^  in  the  2SeilstAri/l 
far  die  AUerlkumawisgetuekqft^  1845,  pp.  993— 
1008,  1073—1084  ;  Rein,  m  the  BealEiieydo- 
piidie  der  eUuritoken  AUerthMmmpismuchaft^  art. 
LargiHo;  H5ckh,  Komiteke  CfmshAAU,  vol  I  part 
ii.  p.  138,  &c.,  p.  384,  &c  ;  Walter,  GtaMekto  ds$ 
RomitcheklUddi,  §§  276—278, 360, 361,  3nd  ed. 

FRUMENTA'RII,  officers  onder  the  Roman 
empire,  who  aeted  as  spies  in  the  provinces,  and 
reported  to  the  emperors  anything  which  they 
considered  of  hnportanoe.  (Annd.  Vict  D«  Oae$. 
39,  nbftit. ;  Spartian.  Hadriam.  11  ;  Capitol  Ma- 
OTM.  12,  Oommod,  4.)  They  appear  to  We  been 
caUed  Frmmmioni  because  it  was  their  doty  to 
collect  information  in  the  same  way  as  it  was  the 
du^  of  other  officers,  called  by  the  nme  name,  to 
odlect  com.  They  were  accustomed  to  accuse 
perMns  faltely,  and  their  office  was  at  length 
abolished  by  Diodetian.  We  frequently  find  in 
inscriptions  mention  made  of  .FViMMatorti  belong- 
ing to  particular  l^ons  (OreDi,  Imar.  74,  3491, 
4922),  from  which  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
frumentarii,  who  acted  as  spies,  were  soldien 
attached  to  the  legions  in  iht  proTinces  ;  they  may, 
howerer,  have  been  different  officers,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  distribute  the  com  to  the  legions. 

FRUMENTA'TIO.         [Frumbntariae 

LSGBS.] 

FUCUS  (^vKOf),  was  the  general  term  to  sig- 
nify the  paint  whidi  the  Greek  and  Roman  ladies 
employed  in  paintiiw  their  cheeki,  eve-brows,  and 
other  parts  of  their  Sees.  The  practice  of  painting 
the  &ce  was  very  general  among  the  Oreek  ladies, 
and  probably  came  into  fashion  in  consequence  of 
their  ledentarv  mode  of  life,  which  robbed  their 
complexions  of  their  natural  freshness,  and  induced 
them  to  have  recourse  to  artificial  means  for  re- 
storing the  red  and  white  of  nature.  This  at  the 
least  IS  the  reason  given  by  some  of  the  ancient 
writeri  themselves.  (Xen.  Oeoon,  10.  §  10; 
Phintys,  op.  Stobaevmy  tit  Izxiv.  61.)  The  prac- 
tice, however,  was  of  great  antiqui^  among  the 
Greeks,  and  was  probably  first  introduced  among 
the  Asiatic  lonians  from  the  East,  where  the  custom 
has  prevailed  from  the  earliest  timet.  Thatitwas 
as  ancient  as  the  time  of  Homer  is  inferred  from  the 
expression  iwixpicoffa  vapetds  {Od,  zviit  172), 
but  this  is  perhaps  hardly  sufficient  to  prove  that 
the  cheeks  were  painimi.  The  ladies  at  Athens,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  did  not  always  paint 
their  fiues  when  at  home,  but  only  had  reooune  to 
this  adornment  when  ther  went  abroad  or  wished 
to  iq>pur  beautiful  or  captivating.  Of  this  we  have 
a  striking  example  in  the  speedi  of  Lyuas  on  the 
muxder  of  Eratosthenes,  m  which  it  is  rehited 
(p.  93.  20,  ed.  Steph.)  that  the  wife,  after  leaving 
her  husband  to  visit  her  paramour,  painted  herself 
which  the  husband  obierred  on  the  following 
morning,  remarking,  IJlo^c  8i  /wt  rh  trpiawrov 
^ifAvetAadoL  (Comp.  Aristoph.  IfsMr.  149,  EtoL 
878,  PluL  1064  ;  Pint  Aldb.  39.)  In  order  to 
give  a  blooming  colour  to  the  checks,  Syxowra  or 
lyxowrci,  a  red,  obtained  from  tl^  root  of  a  plant, 
was  most  frequendy  employed  (Xen.  Oboom.  10. 
§  2) ;  and  the  following  paints  were  also  used  to 
produce  the  same  colour,  namely,  TotSipon,  also  a 
vegetable  dye  resembling  the  rosy  hue  on  the 
cheeks  of  young  children  (Alexis,  ap.  Athen.  xiii. 
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p.  566,  e),  ^vicdfUMw  (Eubulis,  op.  Atktm.  xiii. 
p.  557,  0»  Ai^d  ^vicor,  which  was  probably  a  red 
paiBt,  thouffh  nied  to  signify  paint  in  general,  as 
has  been  weady  remarked.  In  order  to  produce 
a  foir  complexion,  ff^/i^ior,  esrana,  white  lead 
was  employed.  (Alexis,  ap.  AAm  I  e, ;  Xen. 
Oieoa.  10.  §2  ;  Aristoph.  Ee6L  678,  929.)  The 
eye-brows  and  eye-lids  were  stained  black  with 
orff^ui  or  arlfifus,  a  sulphurst  of  antimimy,  which 
is  still  employed  by  the  Turkish  hdies  for  the 
same  purpose.  (Pollux,  v.  101.)  The  eye-brows 
were  likewise  stained  with  Aertokos^  a  preparation 
of  toot    Thus  Alexis  lays  (2.  a), 

rhs  6pfws  'Tvffas  fx«(  rir  Cmypapodv»  iff€6Kf, 

(Comp.  Juv.  ii  98.)  LadieB,  who  osed  paint,  were 
occasionally  betiayed  by  penpiration,  tears,  Ac,  of 
which  a  humorous  picture  is  given  by  the  comic  poet 
Bubulus  {ap,  AUitu,  Ue,\  and  by  Xenophon  (Oeoow. 
10.  §  8).  It  would  appear  fimn  Xenophon  (Ibid.  §  5) 
that  even  in  liii  time  men  lometimes  used  paint,  and 
in  later  times  it  may  have  been  still  mors  common: 
Demetrius  Phalereus  is  expressly  said  to  have 
done  so.  (Duiis,<9i.  Jiftaa.  xila542,d.) 

Among  the  Romans  the  art  of  painting  the  com- 
plesdon  was  carried  to  a  still  greater  extent  than 
amon^  the  Greeks  ;  and  even  Ovid  did  not  disdain 
to  write  a  poem  on  the  subject,  which  he  calls  (deAri, 
Am.  ill  206)  **  parvus,  sed  cura  grande,  libellus, 
opus  ;**  though  thegenmneneas  of  thefngmentof  the 
Medieamina/aoieij  ascribed  to  this  poet,  is  doubt- 
ful The  Roman  ladies  even  went  so  fiur  as  to 
paint  with  blue  the  vems  on  the  temples,  as  we 
may  infer  from  Propertius  (ii.  14. 27),  ^  n  caeruleo 
quaedam  sua  tempera  fuco  tinxerit**  The  ri- 
diculous use  of  patches  (sp&nua),  which  were 
common  among  the  English  ladies  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  and  the  first  Georges,  was  not  unknown 
to  tiie  Roman  ladies.  (Martil  29.  9,  x.  22  ; 
Plin.  Ep.  vl  2.)  The  more  efSeminate  of  the  male 
sex  at  Rome  also  employed  paint  Cicero  sp«iks 
(••  Piton.  11)  of  the  eenuaaiae  buooae  of  his 
enemy,  the  oonsul  Piso. 

On  a  Oreek  vase  (Tischbein,  Eiigraoinffi,  il  58) 
we  see  the  figure  of  a  female  engaged  in  putting 
the  paint  upon  her  foce  with  a  small  brush.  This 
figure  is  copied  in  Btfttiger's  Sabina  (pi  ix.), 
(Comp.  Becker,  OkmUet,  vol  il  p.  232,  Ac. ; 
Blittiger,  Sabiaa^  vol.  I  p.  24,  Ac.,  p.  51,  &c) 

FUGA  LATA    [Exmlxum.] 

FUGA  LIBERA.    [Exsilium.I 

FUOITIVA'RIITS.    [Sbrvus.] 

FUGITPVUa    [8RRVU8.] 

FULCRUM.    [LacTus.] 

FULLO  (lenifcdf,  Tvv^r),  also  called 
NACCA  (Festus,  &  «. ;  Apnl  Met.  ix.  p.  206, 
Bipont),  a  fuller,  a  washer  or  scourer  of  cloth  and 
linoB.  The  fullones  not  only  received  the  cloth  as 
it  came  from  the  loom  in  order  to  scour  and 
amooth  it,  but  also  washed  and  deansed  garments 
which  had  been  already  worn.  As  the  Romans 
generally  wore  woollen  drasses,  which  were  often 
of  a  light  colour,  they  frequentiy  needed,  in  the 
hot  dimate  of  Italy,  a  thorough  purification.  The 
way  in  which  this  was  done  £u  been  described  by 
Plmy  and  other  ancient  writers,  but  is  most 
clearly  expUuned  by  some  paintings  which  have  been 
found  on  the  walls  of  a  inllonica  at  Pompeii  Two 
of  these  paintings  are  given  by  Gell  (PonqMitmo, 
vol  i).  pi  51,  52),  and  tiie  whole  of  them  in  the 
Museo  Borbonico  (vol  iv.  pi.  49,  50)  ;  from  the 
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Uttsr  of  whicli  woriu  tha  foUoviug  cnM  hara 

The  dotbet  wers  fint  mifasd,  whieb  wu  dooc 
in  nb(  or  nit,  vfaen  tfaej  mn  tnddan  npoo  ind 
■Minped    b;   the    fcal    of    the    fiillooei,    wba&oa 
SoMca  (J^.  IG)  ipMki  af  taUm  JUIomau.    Tha 
following  woodcnt  lapcsaaiti  fimi  pcMoni  thni  — 
ploTed,  of  whom  thru  an  boji,  pnbahlr  m 
tha  ■Dpanntondaace  of  the  mm.     Tbdi  dcaai  u 
toEked  up,  iMtiug  the  lege  hue  ;  tha  boyi  aaai 
hmTB  doUB  their  wo^  and  to  ba  wiiuging 
uticlei  on  which  they  had  baao  aoiplsTed. 


wh;ch  tha  dirt 

clothe*.    Of  theaa,  b;  fn 

with  the  wBler  in  which  tha  clothea  wan  wuhed. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  iiiiii.  18.  26  j  Alhen.  ri.  p.  484.) 
To  procon  a  laffideiit  mpplj  of  it,  the  foUooei 
were  accoilomed  to  ptmca  at  the  cornan  of  the 
■irceti  TBHsli,  which  thej  carried  awaj  after  they 
bad  been  filled  bj  tha  pauangen.  (Martial,  tL  Si ; 
Hacrob.&itanLii.  13.)  Wa  are  told  b;  Suelimiiu 
(  Vap.  23)  that  Veipaiian  impoaed  a  urmat  ttdtgid, 
which  ii  nippoied  by  CauDlnn  and  olheii  to  luTa 
bean  a  tax  paid  by  the  CulloDei.  Nitnun,  of  which 
Plinj  {H.  N.  luL  46)  girei  an  accauDt.  wa*  alio 
miied  with  tha  water  ij  the  Kourara  Fallen' 
earth  (cnla/UI«U[i,PUD./r.  A^.  iriii  4),  af  which 
there  were  manr  kind*,  waa  employed  lor  the 
nme  pnipoae.  We  do  not  know  the  eiaet  naton 
of  thu  earth,  bnt  it  appaan  to  biTa  acted  in  the 
■ma  wa;  ai  our  fallen'  earth,  DBmelj,  partly  ill 
■cooring  and  partly  in  ahaorbiiig  tiia  greaiy  dirt. 
Pliny  (//.  ff.  HIT.  57)  aayi  tlal  tha  clotheaahonld 
be  waihed  with  the  Sardinian  earth. 

After  the  dothei  had  been  waahed,  they  were 
himg  oat  to  dry,  and  were  allowed  to  be  placed  in 
the  itreet  befi>ra  the  doon  of  tha  foIliHuca.  (Dig. 
43.  tit.  10.  a  1.94.)  Whan  dry,  ^  wool  wm 
bnuhed  and  carded  to  raiae  tha  ni^  eometimaa 
with  the  akin  of  a  hedgehog,  and  aimetimea  with 
eome  nlanti  of  the  thliUe  kmd.  The  dothei  wen 
■ben  huig  on  a  Tcwel  of  baeket-work  (i 

whiten  the  cloth 

tha  Tdlatila  itaamvF  •olpfanr.  (ApoL  Mt 
f.  30S,  KJwDt  1  Plin.  H.  M  mr.  SO,  S7  ;  Pol- 
tux,  Tii  41.)  A  fine  white  earth,  ailed  Cimolian 
by  Pliny,  wii  often  rnbbed  into  the  doth  to  io- 
ereaae  it«  whiteneai.  (Tbeopbr.  Ckr.  10  ;  Plant 
AaUL  iT.  9.  G ;  Plin.  a.  If.  nii.  «7.)  The  pre- 
ceding  account  ii  well  illutiated  by  the  following 
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doabt  lotended  for  the  purpea*  docribed  abor*  j 
he  ha*  aleo  a  pat  in  hit  band,  pe^pa  iolcoded  tar 
holding  tha  mlphnc.  On  hii  head  ha  wean  a  kind 
of  gariand,  which  ii  mppoaed  to  be  an  oIito  gariand, 
and  aboTc  him  an  owl  it  repreeentad  aittnig.  It  ii 
ihmght  that  tha  oliTa  gailuid  and  the  owl  indicate 
that  the  eatabliibment  waa  under  the  patrmua  of 
MiiierTa,the  tataiirygoddeaaoftheloom.  SirW. 
Oell  imagine!  that  the  owl  ia  probably  the  picture 
of  ■  bird  which  really  eiiited  m  the  &mily.  On 
the  left,  a  well-dreiaad  female  ia  '"' 
B  piece  of  work  wl '  ' 
A  ntkmtum  [lee  p 

lace,  and  bracaleti  _  _   .. , 

than  one  of  the  ordinary  work-people  <u   ika  ea- 
tabliihment. 

In  tha  following  woodcat  we  aae  ■  young  man 
in  a  green  tonic  gifing  a  pact  of  doth,  which  ap- 
pear! to  ba  Gni^ed,  to  a  woman,  who  wean  a 
gteen  undar-tnnie,  and  orar  it  a  yellow  bmic  with 
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red  itripa*.  On  tha  right  it  aaolker  fianala  in  a 
white  tnnic,  who  appeui  to  be  engaged  in  ■■*— "'-^ 
one  of  tha  cardi  or  bmahaa.     Among  thtae  paint- 
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(Dig.  7.  tit  L  1.  13.  §  8),  or  FuUiMmm  (Amxn. 
Marc.  xiT.  11.  p.  44,  Bipont)  Of  luch  ettabliah- 
ments  there  were  great  numbers  in  Rome,  for  the 
Romana  do  not  wpear  to  hare  waahed  at  home 
eren  their  linen  dothee.  (Martial,  xIt.  51.)  The 
trade  of  the  fnllers  waa  oonaidered  lo  important 
that  the  eenaon,  C.  Flaminius  and  L.  Aemiliiu, 
B.  c.  220,  prescribed  the  mode  in  which  the  dresses 
were  to  be  washed.  (Plin.  ^.  M  zzxr.  57.)  Like 
the  other  principal  trades  in  Rome,  the  Fnllones 
formed  a  coJegiom.  (Fabretti,  Inaor,  p.  278.)  To 
laige  £ums  a  mllonica  was  sometimes  attached,  in 
which  the  work  was  peiformed  by  the  slares  who 
oelonged  to  tiie  famtat  rutUea,  (Yano,  R.  R.  L 
16.) 

The  fiillo  was  answerable  for  the  property  while 
it  was  in  his  possession  ;  and  if  he  retmned  by  mis- 
take a  different  oarment  from  the  one  he  had,  re- 
eeiyed,  he  was  uable  to  an  action  «r  ioeaio;  to 
which  action  he  was  also  subject  if  the  garment 
wasinjured.  (Dig.  19. tit  2.  s.  13.  §6;  s.  60.  §2; 
12  tit  7.  s.  2.)  Woollen  garments,  which  had  been 
once  washed,  were  considered  to  be  less  Taluable 
than  they  were  previously  (Petron.  80;  Lamprid. 
HeHogai.  26) ;  henoe  Martial  (x.  11)  speaks  of  a 
toga  hia  terqtu  qitaterqtm  as  a  poor  present 

The  Qreeks  were  also  accustomed  to  send  their 
garments  to  fullers  to  be  washed  and  scoured,  who 
appear  to  have  adopted  a  similar  method  to  that 
which  has  been  described  abore.  (Theophr.  Ckar. 
10;  Athen.  xl  p.  582,  d. ;  Pollux,  Til  39, 40, 41.) 
The  word  vX^ciy  denoted  the  washing  of  linen, 
and  KMc^^ciy  or  yptu^^inw  the  washing  of  woollen, 
clothes.  (Eustatiu  act  Orf.  xxiv.  148.  p.  1956.  41.) 

(Schottgen  Antiqidtate$  Tritnrae  ti  Fidlomae^ 
Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1727  ;  Bedunann,  HitL  o/Imoen^ 
Honi  and  DiMooMriet^  yoL  iii.  p.  266,  &c.,  transL  : 
Becker,  Oalbu,  ¥01.  il.  p.  100,  Ac,  CkanMes^ 
ToLiLp.408.) 
.   FULLCVNICA.    [Fullo.] 

FUNA'LE  ((TKoXa^,  Isid.  Orig.  xx.  10),  a  link, 
used  in  the  same  manner  as  a  torch  [Fax],  but 
made  of  papyrus  and  other  fibrous  plsnts,  twisted 
like  a  rope,  and  smeared  with  pitch  and  wax. 
(Viig.  Am.  i  727  ;  Senrius,  ai  lie.;  Hor.  Carm, 
iii.  26.  7;  VaL  Max.  ill  6.  §4.)  It  was  indeed, 
as  Antipater  describes  it,  **a  light  coated  with 
wax  **  (A«^iriis  jnipox^Ttfy,  Brunck,  AndL  il  1 12 ; 
Jacobs,  ad  loe,).  For  this  reasonit  was  also  called 
cermu.  Funalia  are  aculptured  upon  a  monument 
of  considerable  antiquity  preserred  at  Padua. 
(Pigniv.  De  SeroU^  p.  259.)  At  the  Saturnalia 
they  were  presented  by  clients  to  their  superiors, 
and  were  lighted  in  honour  of  Saturn.  (Antipater, 
L  c.  /  Macrob.  SaL  i.  6.)  [J.  Y.] 

FUNA'LIS  EQUU8.    [CuanuaL  p.  879,  b.] 

FUNA'MBULUS  {xaxaimis  (rxoivoedn^s), 
A  rope-dancer.  The  art  of  dancing  on  the  tight 
rope  was  carried  to  as  great  perfection  among  the 
Romans  as  it  is  with  us.  (Hor.  JEpisL  ii.  1.210; 
Terent  Heqfr.  ProL  4. 34  ;  Jnv.  iii  80;  Bulenger, 
de  TkeaL  1 42.)  If  we  may  judge  from  a  series  of 
paintingsdiacoveredinthe  ex!BKn.\kaa{AnLd^Ereal. 
71  iii  pi  160 — 165),  from  which  the  figures  in 
the  annftxed  woodcut  are  selected,  the  perfonners 
placed  themselTes  in  an  endless  yariety  of  giacefrd 
and  spertiTe  attitudes,  and  represented  the  charac- 
ters of  bacchanals,  satyrs,  and  other  imaginary 
beiaos.  Three  of  the  penons  here  exhibited  hold 
the  uyrsns,  which  mav  hare  served  for  a  bahmdbig 
pola    two  are  perfbrmmg  on  the  double  pipe,  ana 


FUNDA. 


one  on  the  lyre :  two  others  are  pouring  wine  into 
vessels  of  different  forms.  They  all  have  tiieir 
heads  enveloped  in  skins  or  caps,  probably  intended 
as  a  protection  in  case  of  fiUling.  The  emperor 
Antoninus,  in  consequence  of  the  fall  of  a  boy, 
caused  featiier-beds  {pdoitnu)  to  be  laid  under  the 
rope  to  obviate  the  danger  of  such  accidents. 
(Capitol  M,  Anton.  1 2.)  One  of  the  most  difficult 
exploits  was  running  down  tha  rope  (Soeton.  Nero^ 
11)  at  the  conclusion  of  the  performance.  It  was 
a  strange  attempt  of  Oermanicus  and  of  the  em- 
peror &lba  to  exhibit  elephants  walking  on  the 
rope.  (PUn.  H,  N,  viil  2  ;  Sueton.  CfaJb,  6 ;  Sen. 
Epia,  86.)  [J.  Y.] 

FUMA'RIUM.    [VmuM.] 

FUNDA  (or^rMrif  X  &  •^^  The  light  troops 
of  the  Gheek  and  Roman  armies  consisted  in  great 
part  of  slingers  (  fhndiioree,  ff^tpior^at).  In  the 
earliest  times,  however,  the  sling  appean  not  to 
have  been  used  by  the  Ghveks.  It  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Iliad  ;  for  in  the  only  passage  (7Z. 
xiil  599)  in  which  the  word  tr^Mrti  occurs,  it  is 
used  in  its  oriffinal  signification  of  a  bandage.  But 
in  the  times  of  the  Persian  wars  slingers  had  come 
into  use  ;  for  among  the  other  troops  which  GMon 
ofoed  to  send  to  the  assistance  of  the  Qreeks 
against  Xerxes,  mention  is  made  of  2000  slingen 
(Herod,  vil  158) ;  and  that  tiie  sling  was  uien 
known  among  the  Greeks  is  also  evident  fiwm  the 
allusion  to  it  by  Aeschylus  (Agam,  982).  At 
the  same  time  it  must  be  stated  that  we  rarely  read 
of  slingns  in  these  wars.  Among  the  Greeks  the 
Acamanians  in  early  times  attained  to  the  greatest 
expertness  in  the  use  of  this  weapon  (Thuc.  il  81) ; 
and  at  a  later  time  the  Achaeans,  especially  the  in- 
habitants of  Aginm,  Patrae,  and  Dymae,  were  cele- 
brated as  expert  slingers.  The  slings  of  these  Achae- 
ans were  made  of  three  thongs  of  leather,  and  not  of 
one  only,  like  those  of  other  nations.  (Liv.  xxxviil 
29.)  The  people,  however,  who  enjoyed  the  greatest 
celebrity  as  sliiupers  were  the  natives  of  the  Balearic 
islands.  Their  udll  in  the  use  of  this  weapon  is  said 
to  have  arisen  fimn  the  circumstance,  tnat,  when 
they  were  children,  their  mothers  obliged  tiiem  to 
obtain  their  food  by  striking  it  with  a  sling.  ( VqgeC 
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i<<fl>AfiilS',Stnb.iU.|>.ieeO  MMtiUiwiinn 
made  of  leaUwc,  tml  the  BsliBric  onn  wtn  muiu- 
&ct>Rd  out  of  »  kind  oF  null.  (Smb.I.e.}  Tbe 
mumet  in  wbich  the  iliiig  wai  Tield«d  may  be  Ken 
in  tin  MUKxed  figiue  (Butoli.  CbH  7>i{t.  1 46)  of  > 


eoldisr  with  ■  pRmnon  of  iIoik*  in  tha  nniu  of  hii 
pallium,  and  with  hiiann  eitendtd  in  order  to  wbirl 
the  iling  aboal  bit  head.  (Viig.^n.  ix.«87,SS8, 
n.  679.)  Bnidei  ■tonu,  plumnela,  called  jfawJa 
(fuAvfSflfi),  of  a  form  betweoi  aeon*  and  al- 
mmda,  were  caM  in  mouldi  to  be  Ihrown  with 
(tbga.  (Lnoet.  ji  176  ;  OTid,  MA  iL  7aS,  rii 
778,  lif.  825,  836.)  They  hara  baas  fbimd  on 
theplBinorHanlhoii,andln  otberpaiUofOneee, 
and  an  remariuble  bt  tha  inacristiaDa  and  dericea 
which  they  exhibit,  inch  at  thimdeibolta,  tha  namea 
of  paaona,  and  tht  word  &EHA1,  nuuuag  "  Take 
thil."  (DodveU'i  Jtar,  toL  ii.  pp.  1S9— 161  ; 
BOckk,  Cbrp.  fu.  Td.  i.  p.  Ill  ;  Mommaeu,  in 
Z»ittd»ifi  JVt  dia  AUwOumaBiamiAigt,  1846, 
p.  7Ba.)  [J.  Y.] 

While  the  iling  WM  a  Tcoy  afficaeloui  and  ini- 
portanl  imtnunent  of  anaent  warftre,  (tonca  thrown 
with  the  hand  alone  were  bIh  much  in  nae  both 
among  the  Romui  (Veget  i  1 6.  ii.  S3)  and  with 
other  naUoni  (si  -werp^iXat,  Xen.  HiOiit.  a  i. 
j  13).  The  Libyana  canisd  no  other  amu  tbu 
id  a  bag  full  of  atone*.     (Diod.  Sic 


FUNDITORSS.    [Pcwda.] 

FUNDUS.  The  pii»ry  ugnificatiai  of  thii 
wnd  appean  to  ba  tM  botttm  or  fbnndntion  of  a 
thing  ;  and  iti  densntaiy  pnt  (&dX  aeanu  to  be 
the  lame  aa  that  of  ^ii4,at  and  mt/i^,  the  ■  in 
Audni  being  DMd  to  (tm^thn  the  ^llabla.  The 
conjectnm  of  the  I^tin  writen  aa  to  the  etymo- 
logy of  fondu  may  be  mltij  negiecled. 

Fmidu  ii  often  uied  aa  applied  to  laud,  the 
aolid  nbitfatinn  of  all  mau'a  labotin.  Aceoidiiig  to 
Flctentiniia  (Dig.  £0.  til.  16.  a.  21 1)  the  terra  timdm 
compriaad  aU  hud  and  conttmctioni  an  it ;  bat 
onge  had  reatiicted  the  name  of  aai<H  to  city 
honeea,  eiUoa  to  nual  booaei,  wea  to  a  plot  of 
ground  in  a  dty  not  bnUt  npon,  a^ar  to  a  plot  of 
ground  in  the  coontzy,  and  Jimdia  to  a^ar  aam 
aidiJUu.  Thii  definition  of  fbndui  may  be  nm- 
paied  with  the  naea  of  that  word  by  Honoe,  and 
other  wiiteit.  In  one  paaaage  (^.  L  3.  47), 
Horaoe  placea  domm  and  faadna 
noUier,  doinai  being 


1  hndu  often  occnrrad  in  Ronan  willa, 


Tbele 


FUNUS. 
and  the  teMatcv  freqnently  indicated  the  fnndaa,  la 
which  hia  laM  dinoiiliooi  reCarred,  by  Hme  nanie, 
nuh  aa  Sempnauanna,  Seianna ;  ■™*-'i-'t  alae, 
with  refennae  to  a  puticnlar  tract  of  ooontry,  aa 


(BriMomi^  dlt  fbmalii,  til  80.)    A  fbndui  w 


iti  of  hnabandry.    Ooeanocallj 

I  to  the  flitent  of  tha  word  it>- 

the  partiea  who  d» 

(Dig.  38.  tit.  17. 


'hicb  Soa 


layi  Featua,  "  didtDT  popoliu  eaea  ni,  qnam  alieaat, 
hoc    eat  aoctor."  [Adctob.]     Compan  Plantu^ 

TVmw.  t.  L  7   (fimdat  potior).     In  thia   asiae 

and  in  Gelliua  (lix.  8)  there  ii  tha  aipreaaioB 
"  ianlantiBe  legiiqne  fiuidni  aobacriptorqtw  ficai" 
[FoK.im*Ti.]  [3.  L.J 

FUNKS.    [N*™.] 

FUNUS.  It  il  pnpoeadin  the  foUowing  aitida 
to  give  a  brief  account  of  Oraek  and  Roman 
fimnali,  and  of  the  diSbttnt  litea  and  cerenuoiea 
coinceted  therewith. 

1.  OaiBK.  Th*  Otceki  attached  ireat  import- 
ance to  the  banal  of  the  dead.  They  beUered 
that  eoiili  could  not  enter  the  £lyaiau  field*  till 
their  bodiee  had  been  buried  (  and  aaooidiiigly  we 
find  the  ihade  of  Elpenor  in  the  Odyney  (xL  66. 
dw.)  eatneatly  impk^ing  Ulymca  to  biny  hi*  body. 


that  caae  ban  obtained  as  ,__. 

t.  311.J  So  itrong  waa  thii  feeling  among  the 
Oxeek*,  that  it  wa*  conaidered  a  religioni  dtt^  te 
throw  earth  upon  a  dead  body,  which  a  pcraoa 
might  happen  to  fiod  mibnried  (Ael.  Far,  HitL  T. 
14}  ;  and  among  the  Athenian*,  thoee  children  who 
woereleaaed  from  all  other  obligatioulonnwnthy 
parenta,  were  nererthekai  bound  to  bury  tfaem  1:^ 
one  of  Solan**  lawa.  (Aeach.  c.  Ttnarr.  p,  40.) 
The  ne^eot  of  burying  one**  relatina  i*  freqnently 
menliDned  by  the  orator*  aa  a  glare  charge  againt 
the  moial  chanctar  of  ■  man  (Dem.  c  Ariilaf. 
L  p.  787.  9;  Lye.c/'UI.p.SBS,  0.  JIat.  p.83»X 
■ince  the  burial  of  tha  body  by  the  rdatios*  of  tbe 
dead  wa*  oonndarcd  a  nligiooi  da^  (7  Iba  otu- 
renal  law  of  the  Oreaka.  Si^uide*  iniaaiiinl* 
Antigone  a*  diaiegarding  all  (onteoneoce*  in  order 
to  biuy  the  dead  body  ^  her  h 
which  Creon,  the  knv^of  *"  ' 
to  be  left  nnbotied.  The 
the  fiinenl  ritea,  ri  lUma,  rdfufia  or  rtiuQiiara, 
■upoa^liimrra,  ihow  thai  the  dead  had,  aa  it  were,  a 
legal  and  monj  claim  to  burial 

The  common  enitom*  eoonected  with  a  Oraek 
fansal  an  dewribed  by  LneiaB  in  hi*  treatiee  da 
Lmcta  (e.  10,  Ac,  ToL  iL  p.  926.  ed.  Raila)  ; 

much  bum  the 

tinea.    After 

lorn  firat  to  place  in  hi*  mc 

lavdni  [Dutici],  with  whien  . 

fenyman  in  Hadea.     The  body 

with  pafimied    " 

the  flowed  wb 


crowned  with  th 
•eaaoo.    The  d 


n  obolui,  a 
I  might  pay  the 
a*  then  waabed 


■  which  happened  to  be  ia 
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eold  on  the  pmage  to  Hadeii  nor  be  leen  n^ed 
by  Cerberoe:  this  garment  appe&n  to  haTe  been 
nsnall  J  white.  {IL  xriii  353  ;  Artemiod.  Oimroor. 
ii.  8.)  Thete  dnties  were  not  perfonned  bj  hired 
pexaooi,  like  the  poBmetont  anung  the  Rnmani, 
but  by  the  women  of  the  family,  ixpoa  whom  the  can 
of  the  eorpee  always  derohed.  (Isaens,  de  PkUoeL 
ker,  p.  143,  dk  Cirm,  her,  ^  209.) 

The  coipse  was  then  bud  out  {ytpMwa^  trfart' 
$*a0M)  aa  a  bed  (ieX/ri|),  which  apoears  to  have 
been  of  the  ordinary  kind,  with  a  pulow  (vpotf'ict- 
^d^Motf)  for  supporting  the  head  and  back.  (Lysi 
e.  Eratodk  p.  395.)  It  is  said  that  the  bed  on 
which  the  eoipse  was  laid  out  was  originally  placed 
outside  the  bouse  (SohoL  ad  Aridopk,  Ljftiiir, 
611)  ;  but  at  Athens  we  know  it  waa  pboed  in« 
aide,  by  one  of  Solaa^  lawa.  (Dem.  e.  MoPorL 
p.  1071.)  The  object  of  this  fonnal  wpM^cu  was 
that  it  might  be  seen  that  the  deceased  had  died 
naturally,  and  that  no  Tioleoee  had  been  done  to 
faim.  (Polhix,  TiiL  65.)  Plato  {Ltg.  am.  9.  p.  959) 
assigns  another  reason,  namely,  that  there  might 
be  no  doubt  that  the  person  was  dead,  and  says, 
that  the  body  ought  only  to  be  kept  in  the  house 
so  long  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  ascertain  that  fret 
By  the  side  of  the  bed  there  ware  placed  painted 
ewthen  vessels,  called  kfucv$oi  (Aristoph.  EeoL 
1082,  996),  which  were  also  buried  with  the 
corpse  ;  examples  of  which  m^  be  seen  in  the 
drawings  of  the  coffins  given  by  B({ttiger  (  Va$mig, 
title.page)and  Stackelberv(Z>w  (7rafor<fsr/re&Ma, 
pL  8).  Oxeat  numbers  of  these  painted  vases  have 
been  found  in  modem  times ;  and  they  have  been 
of  great  use  in  explaining  many  matters  connected 
wiSi  antiquity.  A  honey-cake,  called  fuXirrovrOf 
which  appears  to  have  been  intended  fbr  Cerberus, 
waa  also  placed  by  the  side  of  the  corpse.  (Aristoph. 
Ljfwutr.  601,  with  SchoL  ;  compare  Virg.  Am,  vi 
4 19.)  Before  the  door  a  vessel  of  water  was  placed, 
called  Barpatcoy^  iip96\io9  or  iipBdifioy^  in  order  that 
persons  who  had  been  in  the  house  might  purify 
themselves  by  sprinkling  water  on  their  persons. 
(AristopL  EeeL  1083  ;  Pollux,  viil  65  ;  Hesych. 
«.  V.  'Ap8.)  The  rebttives  stood  around  the  bed,  the 
women  uttering  gnat  lamentations,  rending  their 
garments  and  tearing  their  hair.  (Lucian.  A.  12.) 
Solon  attempted  to  put  a  stop  to  this  (Plut  Sol, 
12.  21),  but  his  r^gmations  on  the  subject  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  generally  observed.  It  was 
formeriy  the  practice  to  sacnfice  victims  before 
carrying  out  toe  dead ;  but  this  custom  was  not 
observed  in  the  time  of  Plato.  (Mm,  p.  315.)  No 
femalee  under  60  years  of  age,  except  the  nearest 
relations  (irrhs  &rc^ia8wy),  were  ulowed  to  be 
present  while  the  corpse  was  in  the  house.  (Dem. 
e.  Maecert  p.  1071.) 

On  the  day  after  the  rp6$§tris^  or  the  third  day 
after  death,  the  corpse  was  carried  out  (iK^opi^ 
iKKOfuWi)  for  burial,  early  in  the  morning  and  be- 
fore sunrise,  by  a  kw  of  Solon,  which  law  appears 
to  have  been  revived  by  Demetrius  Phalereus. 
(Dem.  L  c;  Antiph.  is  Chor.  p.  782  ;  Cic  de 
Leg,  iL  26.)  A  burial  soon  after  death  was  sup- 
posed to  be  pleasing  to  the  dead.  Thus  we  find 
the  shade  of  Patrodus  saying  to  Achilles  {R,  xxiil 

71). 
%iarT^  fu  Srri  rdxto^roy  ir^Xas  &f8ao  Tcpqcrc*. 

'(Compare  Xen.  Mem,  L  2.  §  53.)    In  some  places 

it  appears  to  have  been  usual  to  bury  the  dead  on 

the  day  following  death.   (Callim.  Ejigr,  15 ;  Diog. 

La&t.  i.    122.)     The  men   walked  before   the 


ruNua 
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coipse  and  the  women  behind.  (Dem.  L  c)  The 
funeral  procession  was  preceded  or  followed  by 
hired  mourners  (^pnf^fM)^  who  appear  to  have 
been  usually  Carian  women,  though  Plato  speaks 
of  men  engaged  in  this  office.  They  played  monin- 
fnl  tunes  on  the  flute.  (Pkt  leg,  vil  9.  p.  800  ; 
Hesych.  &  «.  Kapinu  ;  Pollnx,  iv.  75.) 

The  body  was  either  buried  or  burnt  Lndan 
(75.  21)  says  that  the  Greeks  bum  and  the  Per- 
nans  bmy  their  dead ;  but  modem  writers  are 
greatly  divided  in  opinion  as  to  which  was  the 
usual  pnetice.  Wachsmnth  says  that  in  historical 
times  the  dead  were  always  buried  ;  but  this  state- 
ment is  not  strictly  conect  Thus  we  find  that 
Socates  ^eaks  of  his  body  being  either  bunt  cr 
buried  (Plat  Pkaed,  p.  1 15)  ;  the  body  of  Timolmm 
was  burnt  (Plat  TimoL  89),  and  «o  wis  that  of 
Philopoemen.  (Id.  Pkaop,2\,)  The  word d^vreiF 
is  used  in  connection  witii  eitiier  mode  ;  it  is  applied 
to  the  collection  of  the  ashes  after  burning,  andae- 
cordingly  we  find  the  words  leaicir  and  ddierMte 
used  together.  (Dionjrs.  AnL  Rom.  v.  48.)  The 
proper  expression  for  intemient  in  the  earth  is 
Mirof^rrffiy,  whence  we  find  Socrates  speaking  of 
rh  tritfta  9l  icaifttvoy  9l  KaropvrrSfterw,  In  Honer 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  are  burnt  (IL  xxiiL  127* 
&&,  xxiv.  787,  &C.) ;  but  interment  was  also  used 
in  venr  ancient  timesL  Cicero  (de  Leg,  ii  25)  says 
that  the  dead  were  buried  at  Athens  in  the  time 
of  Cecrops ;  and  we  also  read  of  the  bones  of  Ores- 
tes being  found  in  a  coffin  at  Tegea.  (Herod,  i.  68 ; 
compare  Pint  Sol,  10.)  The  dead  were  commonly 
buried  among  the  Spartans  (Plut  Lgo,  27  ;  com- 

rreThucyd.  i  1 84)  and  the  Siqronians  (Paua.  iL  7. 
8)  ;  and  the  ptevalenoe  of  this  practice  is  proved 
by  the  great  number  of  skeletons  found  in  ooffins 
in  modem  times,  which  have  evidentiy  not  beep 
exposed  to  the  action  of  firs.  Both  bumiog  and 
burying  appear  to  have  been  always  used  to  a 
greater  or  leas  extent  at  different  periods  ;  till  the 
spread  of  Christianity  at  length  put  an  aid  to  the 
former  practice. 

The  dead  bodies  were  usually  burnt  on  piles  of 
wood,  called  irvpoC  The  body  was  placed  on  the 
top  ;  and  in  the  heroic  times  it  was  customary  to 
bum  with  the  corpse  animals  and  even  captives  or 
slaves.  Thus  at  the  fnnersl  of  Patioclus,  Achflles 
killed  many  sheep,  oxen,  horses,  and  dogs,  and 
also  twelve  captive  Trojans,  whose  bodies  he  bumt 
with  those  of  his  firiend.  (IL  xxiii.  165,  Ac)  Oils 
and  perfumes  were  also  thrown  into  the  flames 
When  the  pyre  was  bumt  down,  the  remains  of 
the  fire  were  quenched  with  wine,  and  the  relatives 
and  friends  collected  the  bones.  (IL  xxiv.  791.) 
The  bones  were  then  washed  with  wine  and  oil, 
and  placed  in  urns,  which  were  sometimes  made  of 
gold.    (Od,  xxiv.  71,  &C.) 

The  corpses,  which  were  not  burnt,  were  buried 
in  coffins,  which  were  called  by  various  names,  as 
tropolj  irvcAoi,  Kipn^  Xdprcuccf,  Sporroi,  though 
some  of  these  names  are  also  applied  to  the  urns 
in  which  the  bones  were  collected.  They  were 
made  of  various  matmali,  but  were  usually  of 
baked  day  or  earthenware.  Their  forms  are  very 
various,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  StackeU 
heTg(I}ieGr'dber  derHellenemj  pl7yS),    The  pie- 
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ecdiog  woodcut  eontun*  tva  of  the  mott  anc 
kind  ;  the  figure  in  the  middle  ia  Ibe  •ectifm  of  i 

The  dead  were  oniallj  buried  oaUida  the  to 
u  It  wu  thooght  that  their  preeence  Id  the 
btmght  pollution  to  the  liiing.  At  Athem  the 
dtad  were  fonoerlf  boned  in  their  owd  b 
(PUlMh.  L  n),  bat  in  hiitoricml  timet  none 
illowed  to  be  buried  withm  the  city.  (Ci 
FaaL  It.  12.  §  3.}  Lf  nugui,  in  order  la  n 
«11  lupentitiaii  rapectuig  the  prMmee  of  the  dead, 
■llewed  of  burial  in  Sputa  (Pint.  Z^  S7);  and 
at  Hegaia  alao  the  d«d  were  buried  within  the 
town.     {Pani.  I  43.  §  2.) 

Penou  who  poaaataed  landi  in  Attica  war 
qoenllf  buried  in  them,  and  we  therelbn  nad  of 
tembi  in  tiia  fielda;  (Dem.  b.  Eaarg.  n.  ItfiS ; 
DoDBt  ad  7W-.  Earn.  fW.  10.)     TomU,  kowcrei, 


cfdtdai  wii  near  the  Meliltaii  gate  (Put.  L  2 
§11);  bat  the  moat  oonunan  place  of  burial  w: 
onUide  of  the  Itonian  gate,  near  the  nad  Itading 
the  Peiiaeeni,  which  gate  wai  tar  that  reaaon  tslti 
the  burial  gate.  CHfilw  x£\ai,  Bifm.  Mag.  ai 
Haipocr.  t.v.;  Theophr.  CSor.  14.)  Theae  w1 
had  Man  in  battle  wen  buried  at  the  public  e 
penae  in  the  outer  Cammeicua,  on  the  road  leading 
10  the  Academia.  (Thuc  iL  34  ;  Paaa.  L  29. 
8  4.) 

The  tomb*  were  Tegaided  aa  prinu  pnpen;, 
and  belonged  exdnairetV  to  the  fiuniliea  whoaa  n- 
latiTea  had  been  buried  in  (hero.  (Dent.  o.  EaM. 
p.  1307,  e-  Maeart  p.  1077  ;  Cic  ifa  £«i.  ii.  26.) 

Tomba  were  tailed  A^icai,  rdfoi,  imtnutTa, 
urq/wui,  D^/iam.  Manj  rf  tbew.  wen  onlj' 
moonda  of  earth  oi  atonea  (x^fuiro,  iroXaHW, 
TifiAn).  Other*  were biullof(tane,andEtequetitl7 
omameDtad  with  great  taale.  Bonie  of  the  moat 
remarkable  Greek  tombi  are  thoae  which  haia 
been  diicorered  in  Ljcia  by  Sir  C.  Followi.  In  the 
neigh  baurhood  of  Antiphellna  tha  tomba  are  Ten 
numeroua-  They  all  hare  Greek  inBoiptiana,  whkJ 
are  genenlly  much  deatroyed  by  the  damp  aea 
air.  The  Allowing  woodcut,  taken  ttom  PeUowi'a 
woik  lEtamiem  m  Aiia  Miitor,f.  219),  coitaiu 
ma  of  theae  tomba,  and  will  give  an  idea  of  tht 
gfDeral  appearance  of  the  whole. 


FUNUa 
At  Xanthni  the  tonba  are  alii 
Thej  are  cut  into,  or  an  formed  by  cntting  away, 
the  roi^  leaiing  the  tomba  itanding  like  worka  oj 
•cnlpum.  (lb.  p.226.)  The  aama  ia  the  caaa  at 
Telmeaiua,  wh«B  they  an  cot  oat  of  the  lodi  in 
the  fonooftemplea.  They  are  gencraliT  q^niached 
by  ate^  and  the  cotumna  of  the  portico  atand  om 
aboat  ail  feet  from  the  entrance  to  the  cella  ;  the 
interion  vary  but  little ;  they  are  neually  about 
HI  feet  in  height  and  nine  feet  by  twelie  in  dae. 
One  aide  i*  occnpied  by  the  door,  and  the  other 

have  been  placed,  {lb.  p.  US.) 

Soma  Graak  tomba  woe  bnUt  under  gmiud,  and 
called  la/pegia  (tw^Toui  or  Iw^ia).  Thaj  oor- 
napoDd  to  tha  Bomaa coariHona.  (PetroL  c  lit.) 

At  Atbana  the  dead  ^ipaai  to  haTa  been  uuallr 
boned  in  (he  taith;  and  originally  the  place  of  theit 
inlennantwaa  not  jnaAad  WanymoQumoit  (Cic. 
da  L»s-  ■■■  2G.)  AAennr^  hom 
eipenae  va*  incnned  in  ' 
to  the  deceaaed,  tb 
Solon')  lava,  that  n< 
which  could  not  be  compieted  by  ten  men  in  the 
couiae  of  three  day),  (/d.  il  36.)  Thii  law,  bow- 
erer,  doea  not  aeem  to  hava  been  atrictJy  obaerre^ 
We  nad  of  one  manument  which  coat  twen^-fira 
minae  (Lja.  c  Diog..p.  906),  and  of  another  which 
coat  more  than  two  talenta.  (Dem.  o.  Sl^iL  I 
p.  1125.  IS.)  Demetriua  Phalereua  alae  attempted 
to  pat  a  atop  to  thia  erpenae  by  fcfbidding  the 


cnbita  in  helgl 
The 


JnueF 
,  L    (Ci 


.to.) 

ctedoTO 
aona  wen  naoally  of  four  kindi :  1.  0TJAai,pi 
or  npright  aUoe  tableta  ;  2.  «l*Ht,  "J""™  i 
nttia  or  if^  amall  bnildlnga  in  the  Sum  of  tarn- 
plea  ;  and  4.  rpiwi^i,  flat  aqoare  atonea,  called  by 
Cicero  (JL  e.)  Meaaoa.  The  term  rr^Aoi  ia  aome- 
tjmei  applied  to  all  kinda  of  funeral  mmuuMDli, 
but  properly  dengnat<a  upright  atone  labiate,  wiieh 
were  uin^ly  terminated  with  aa  oral  l""^™g, 
called  twl^/ta.  Theae  fwiHi/iara  were  fteqoentlj 
Dtnamented  with  a  kind  of  arabeaque  wort:,  aa  in 
tha  two  following  apecimeni  taken  from  Slackel.. 
berg  (pi.  S).  The  ihape  of  the  irltiyia,  bowerer, 
aometiniea  dilTered ;  among  the  Sicyoniani  it  waa 


in  the  ahape  of  the  irrii  «>iii(iy<aai  [P^btibiuh], 
which  ia  placed  onr  the  eittemity  of  a  temple. 
Tho  Niwai,  or  cotumm,  wan  of  nriniia  Anna. 


FUNU& 
Tlie  three  in  the  following  woodent  an  taken  bum 
Btackelben  (ji.  41,  46)ind  HOlin  (Pm.da  Kua 


The  fbUowing  example  of  an  iiftar,  which  u  aba 
liken  froni  Staclielberjt  (pL  I }  will  giTC  a  gouial 
idea  of  moDDinenti  of  tbii  kind.  Another  ipfW 
iM  fpmi  in  the  oonne  of  thii  article  (p.  5S8,  a.). 


The  inidiplioni  upon  thne  funeral  monummti 
uraallT  csnlain  Ihe  name  of  the  deceaMd  penon, 
and  that  of  the  demni  to  which  he  belonged,  ai 
well  u  bequenlly  eome  ncconnt  of  hi>  life.  A 
work  m  lach  monumenta,  entitled  Ilfpl  Knitiirmr 
vaa  writtea  b;  Diodonu  Peiiegetei.  (PluL  TWi. 
82.) 

Oratioiu  in  piaiie  of  (he  dead  were  wnnetinm 
ptonoonced ;  hot  Solon  ord^Ded  that  incli  cHation* 
(honld  he  confined  to  perton  who  were  boomred 
with  a  public  fnneraL  (Cic.  de  Lep.  il  26.)  In 
Ihe  heroic  agei  gmnra  were  celebrated  at  (he  iiine- 
,ial  of  a  gnat  man,  u  in  the  caee  of  Patnclui  (/L 
xxiiL)  ;  but  tbii  piactice  dofs  not  seem  to  have 
been  nana]  in  the  hiitoncal  time*. 

All  penoni  who  had  been  engaged  in  fnneidi 
were  coniidered  poltated,  and  coold  not  enter  the 
templet  <)f  the  godi  till  thej  had  been  purified. 
ThoM  pemu  who  were  reported  to  hare  died  in 
foreign  conntriei,  and  wboie  funeral  ritei  had  been 
perfcrmed  in  their  own  citiea,  were  called  i<mp6- 
narriuH  and  ttvTtpinirriiBt  if  they  were  alive.  Siich 
permu  were  coniidered  impure,  and  could  onlj  be 
daUrwed  from  th«r  impnritj  hj  being  dncMd  in 


After  the  funeral  waa  over  the  nlatJTa  paitoi^ 
af  a  feail,  which  wu  called  npOtirnr  or  nupi. 
Slant.  (Lucian.  76.  c24;  Cic  d(  £9,ii,2a.) 
Thii  ftait  wai  aiwaji  given  at  the  kouH  of  the 
neareit  relative  of  the  deceaied.  Thui  the  relalina 
of  thoae  wbo  bad  Ulen  at  the  battle  of  Chaenoeia 
partook  of  the  iTififSiinvr  at  the  bonae  of  Demo- 
•Ihenet,  m  if  he  *crr  the  neamt  relatiie  to  (hem 
■IL  (Dem.  pn  CVth.  p.  321.  1£.)  Th(M  feaMi 
are  bequentlj  repreaented  on  foneial  monnmentb 
In  one  comera  horte'i  head  ia  uioallj  placed,  which 
wai  intended  to  repreaent  death  ai  a  joumeT.  The 
following  woodent,  which  repreeenli  mtifOtannr 

tBb.A2.  No.lS£.  AiimilaranrnpleDfartpOtiirm 
ia  given  at  the  beginning  of  Hohhooia^  7Via*i£t. 
(Compan  MUUer,  ArduioL  da-  Kimd,  J  4SG.  3.) 


On  the  lecond  day  after  (he  fiuieiBl  a  lacnfie* 
to  tbe  dsd  wu  offered,  called  rpin.  Pollux  (viii. 
146)  enumeialei,  in  ivder,  all  the  ncrifieca  and 
cetemonica  which  followed  Ihe  fiineral, — rpWn, 
Iwura,  TpuutEliti,  /nryio/un-a,  xoat  Ariitophanea 
(iljwfr.  611,  with  SchoL)  aUudea  to  the  rpfra. 
The  principal  aaciifice,  however,  to  tbe  dead  waa 
on  the  ninth  dsT,  called  fmn-a  or  &aT<L  (Aetchin. 
e.  CtaipK  ^  617  ;  laaeni,  <b  Cinm.  kmd.  p.  224.) 
The  moomiDg  for  the  dead  wmiaa  to  have  laited 
till  the  thirtieth  dayafterthefiineial  (Lya.^  aaed. 
EraL  p.  16),  on  which  day  Bciificea  wen  again 
oSered.  (Harpccret.  a.ii.Tpuiiidt.}  At  SpatU  tfaa 
time  of  nununing  wai  limited  (o  eleven  daya. 
(Plut.  £jc  27.)  During  the  time  of  monraiog  it 
wu  coiuidered  indecoroui  for  the  relatiiei  of  the 
deceaaed  to  appear  in  public  (Aeachin.  e.  Cbt^ 
pp.46S,469)j  they  were  accualomed  to  wivs 
black  dnaa  (Eurip.  Hdem.  1097,  IjAig-  Aal.  USB; 
Ineua,  dt  Nimttr.  ter.  p.  71  ;  Plut  PtrieL  36), 
'  '  '   *   M  cut  off  their  hair  aa  a  lign  of 

tvftrHipiDi,  AeachyL  Om^  7.) 
i  preaerved  by  the  family  to 
which  they  belonged  with  the  gnaleat  car^  and 
were  rwrded  u  among  tbe  itrongeat  tiea  which 
attached  a  man  to  hia  native  land.  (AeachyL  Ptrt. 
405  J  Lycui}[.  c.  Zaiv.  p.  141.)  In  theDocimuta 
of  Ihe  Athenian  archona  it  waa  alwayi  a  luhjed 
of  inquiry  whether  tbey  bad  kepi  in  proper  rraair 
tbe  tombt  of  their  anceilora.  |  Xen.  Afaw.  ii.  2, 
8  13.)  On  certain  daj'i  tbe  tombt  were  crowned 
with  Sowert,  and  ollennga  wen  made  to  the  dead, 
conaialing  of  garlanda  of  flowera  and  varioua  other 
Ihinga ;  lor  an  account  i^  which  lee  AetchyL  f  era. 


The  f      ' 
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609,  &<^  Ck^-  86,  &&  The  ut  of  offering 
th«K  present!  ww  nlled  inr,lita,  and  (he  oflei- 
ingB  thom«lTea  irv^iioTA,  or  mora  commonly 
Xaai.  Such  offeringi  at  the  tomha  are  npncented 
npoa  many  KIik-u9<h,  or  pUDled  Tarn ;  of  wlikb  an 
esmiple  i>  giren  in  the  MiDwing  woodcat.  (Htllin, 
PeuO.  de  Fom,  Tol.iL  pL  37.)  The  tomb  u  built 
in  the  form  of  a  tample  (i|»#or),  and  upon  it  i»  a 
nprcMntation  of  the  detftued.  (See  &laa  Stackel- 
b^,pl.4t— 16,aiidMilliii,  tdL  iL  pL  S2.  SB,  Ibi 
fiirther  aamplti.) 


Tho  ynima  mcnticiiwd  by  Herodotiu  (i*.  26) 
upear  to  hare  couiited  in  oSeiingt  of  the  lame 
kmd,  which  wen  ptetented  on  the  anniieiBjy  of 
the  birth-day  of  the  decaaMd.  The  ntiaim  vers 
probably  oSeringi  on  the  anniTciau;  of  the  day  of 
the  death  \  tbooj;h,  xccording  to  lome  writeis,  the 
Mjrtoia  WBTB  the  nme  u  the  ytriaia.  (Heayih. 
).«.  Ttrieu:  Oranmut.  Beht  p.  331.)  Heali 
were  alMpreaented  to  the  deadand  burnt.  (Lucian, 
Ontempf.  22.  ToL  L  p.  519.  ed.  ReiU. ;  dt  Mens. 
Cond.'la.  p.  687  i  Artemiod.  Onarocr.  It.  81.) 

Certain  mminaU,  who  were  pul  to  death  by  the 
atate,  were  aln  deprired  of  the  right*  of  burial, 
which  WBi  coDiidered  a<  an  additional  pmuih- 
meuL  Then  wen  ptacei,  both  M  Athena  and 
Sfaits,  when  the  dead  bodieg  of  nch  criminali 
were  cut.  {Plat  TVnt.  22  ;  Thnc  L  134.)  A 
penon  who  had  eommhted  nticide  wu  not  depriTed 
of  burial,  but  the  hand  with  which  he  had  killed 
bimeelf  wai  cut  off  and  boried  by  itoelT.  (Aeachin. 
e.  Ctu.  pp.  636,  637.)  The  bodiet  of  ihoHi  per- 
■one  who  had  been  itrudc  by  lightning  were  n- 

ded  u  Mcnd  (lipal  rticpoC)  ;  they  were  never 
ed  with  olhen  (Eurip.  Si^iji.  936),  but  oiualty 
m  the  >pot  where  they  had  been  itruck.  (Arte- 
miod. Omiroer.  ij.  9.  p.  H6  ;  Bidintil.) 

2.  RaVAH.  When  a  Raman  wag  al  the  point 
of  death,  his  neareet  relation  present  endeaionred 
to  catch  the  lait  hnath  with  hie  month.  (Virg. 
Am.  JT.  6B«  ;  Cic  Terr.  t.  46.)  The  ring  vai 
taken  off  the  fmga  of  the  dying  peiton  (Suet  7ti. 
73) ',  and  ai  eoou  aa  he  wna  dead  hii  eye*  and 
month  were  ckwed  by  the  neanit  nlation  (Virg. 
Aen.  ii.  437  i  Lucan,  iiL  740),  who  called  upon 
the  deceawd  by  name  (oiefaman,  axniiHuirs),  ei- 
dahnbg  taw  or  cvb.  (Orid,  7Wi£  iiL3.  43,M4. 
X.  62,  FoA  IT.  8A2  ;  Catnlt.  cL  lO.)  The  coipK 
wu  then  waihed,  and  antnoted  with  oil  and  pei- 
fmnea  by  ilatea,  tailed  PiMatctom,  who  belonged 
to  the  Lihamara,  at  ondertakera,  called  by  the 
"-   ■  *'  (Dig.  l*.litS.  1.6.  18.) 
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The  Libi^narii  mpftur  to  ham  been  «t>  called  b»> 
caiue  ther  dwelt  near  the  temple  of  Veniu  Libitina. 
when  all  thingi  reqaiiile  for  fimerali  wen  lold. 
(Senee.  tU  Batk  ri.  38 ;  PloL  QkkX.  Ram.  23  ; 
Lit.  xlL  21  ;  Pint  Kum.  12.)  Hence  we  find  the 
eipreuioni  eiian  LtMnma  and  aonoiere  LUitnaiii 
need  in  the  eenie  of  e>ai]^ng  death.  (Hor.  dm. 
ill  30.  6 ;  Jut.  xii.  122.)  At  iMi  temple  an  ac- 
count (t«<m,  epitmrni)  wai  kept  of  ihoee  who  died, 
and  ■  nnall  lum  waa  paid  for  the  regiitratjoa  of 
their  namei.     (Snet  Ner.  39  ;  Dionye.  Ant.  Ram. 

iT.lS.) 

A  nnall  coin  wu  then  placed  m  the  mouth  of 
the  corpae,  in  order  to  pay  the  ferryman  in  Hsdea 
(Jdt.  iU.  267),  and  the  body  waa  laid  out  on  a 
ooach  in  the  Teatibule  of  the  house,  wiUi  its  fe«t 
towards  the  door,  and   dnased  ii    '' 


1  had  1 


Oidi- 


draaed  il 

magiatiatei  in  their  official  rabea.  (Jut.  ifl  172  ; 
Lit.  miT.  7  ;  Suet  ffer.  60.)  If  the  decMHid 
had  received  a  cnwn  while  aliTC  ai  a  reward  for 
hii  bravery,  il  waa  now  placed  on  hia  head  (Cic 
dt  Leg,  IL  24)  ;  and  the  conch  on  which  he  waa 
laid  waa  sometimes  ooTered  with  ]ca>es  and  fiowera. 
A  bmnch  of  cytras  was  also  ninally  placed  at  tha 
door  of  the  bouse,  if  he  was  a  person  of  conse- 
quence. (Lucan.  iii.442;  Hor.OmLii.  14.23.) 
Fmienls  were  usually  called  Jimira  yatfa  oc 
ate^Muu  ;  the  tatter  term  was  genenlly  applied  tc 
the  funeiml  proceaiion  (poa^a  /wubrit).  Then 
were  two  kindi  of  fimerals,  public  and  priTate  ;  of 
which  the  former  was  called /iwupiiiiKsiii  (Tacit 
Ann,  TL  11)  or  mdictmm,  becauieihe  people  wera 
invited  to  tt  by  a  herald.  (Feitua,  a  o. ,-  Cic  iti 
L^.  iL  34)  ;  the  latter  /wu  taeHam  (Ovid,  THiL 
i.  3.  22),  (nuubtifiw  (Suet  tfar.  33),  or/iMfWL 
A  penon  upean  to  haTe  omally  left  a  certain  Bum 
of  money  m  hit  will  to  pay  the  eipanses  of  his 
fnneia]  ;  but  if  he  did  not  do  lo,  nor  apptrint  any 
one  to  bury  him,  this  duty  doTolved  upon  the  per- 
soni  to  whom  the  property  waa  left,  and  if  be  died 
without  a  will,  npon  hia  rclatioos  according  to  their 
order  of  Bucccssian  to  the  property.  (Dig.  II.  tit 
7.  *.  12.)  The  eipenaes  of  the  fnneial  were  in 
cuch  cases  decided  by  an  arbiter  aceerding  to  the 
property  and  rank  of  the  deceased  (Dig.  L  e.\ 
whence  arbSria  is  nsed  to  signify  the  fimenl  ei- 
penus.  (Cicptn  Domo,  37,  pod  Red,  u  &*.  7,  a 
Fi$.  9.)  The  following  deacripljon  of  the  mode  in 
which  a  fimeral  was  i>mducted  applies  strictly  only 
to  the  fimerals  of  the  great ;  the  same  pomp  and 
ceremony  could  not  of  conne  be  obecrred  in  the 

All  funersla  in  andent  times  wen  peififfmed  at 
night  (Serr.  ad  Virg.  Aa,.  li.  H3  ;  Indor.  iL  2, 
II.  10),  but  afterwaj^  the  poor  only  were  buried 
at  night,  becsiue  they  could  not  afford  to  haTe  any 
iimeral  procesiion.  (Fenoa,  i.  e.  Vapat ;  Suet 
Don.  17;  Dionyt.  iv.  40.)  The  corpse  waa  asnallT* 
carried  out  of  the  lioase  {i^tba»»r)  on  the  eighth 
day  after  death.  (Serr.  ad  Virg.  Am.  t.  64.) 
The  order  of  the  fiuieral  procesuon  was  regulated 
by  a  penon  called  Ditlgmalor  or  Domiina  Faaent, 
who  waa  attended  by  licton  dressed  in  black. 
(Donatorf  T»r.  AidtA.\,2,li  Cicdt  £iy.  iL24; 
Hor.  Bp.  i.  7.  6.)     It  was  headed  by  musicians  of 

mounfiil  atnins  (Cic  liid,  ii.  23  \  OelL  n.  3), 
and  neit  ^ime  maaming  women,  called  Pro^iaae 
(Feitnb  I.  a),  who  wen  hired  to  lament  and  sing 


ike  funetml  song  (natmia  or  letmu)  in  pruie  of  the 
dooeued.  Then  were  Minetimei  followed  by 
p!ayen  and  boflfooni  (MvrrcM,  AMfrioMv),  of  ^om 
one,  caUed  Arehimimut^  repreiented  the  ehancCer 
of  die  deoeaaed,  and  unitatod  hia  worda  and  actkna. 
(Suet  Feqn.  19.)  Then  came  the  ahiTea  whom  the 
deceaaed  had  liberated,  wearing  the  cap  of  liberty 
{pUeati)  ;  the  number  of  whom  waa  oocaaionallY 
▼ery  great,  ainoe  a  maater  aometimea  liberated  ul 
hia  a&Tea,  in  hia  will,  in  order  to  add  to  the  pomp 
of  hia  fimeiaL  (Dionya.  iy.  24  ;  compare  Lir. 
zzzriii  55.)  B«tfbre  tiie  corpse  peraona  walked 
wearing  waxen  maaka  [Imago],  repreaenting  the 
anceatoTB  of  the  deeeaaed,  and  dothed  in  the  official 
dreaaea  of  thoae  whom  they  represented  (Polyb. 
▼i  53 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxrr,  2) ;  and  there  were  dao 
canied  before  the  cocpae  the  crowns  or  military  re- 
warda  which  the  deceaaed  had  gained.  (Cic  de 
Leg.  iL  24.) 

The  oorpae  waa  canned  on  a  conch  (jeefMa),  to 
which  the  name  of  FBrdrwm  (Vario,  d€  Iahq,  Lak, 
T.  166)  or  Capnibu  (Fettna,  &  o.)  waa  naoally  given; 
but  the  bodiea  of  poor  dtiaena  and  of  alarea  wore 
carried  on  a  eommon  kind  of  bier  or  ooflin,  called 
SoHiapila,  (Mart  iL  81,  viiL  75.  14  ;  Jut.  viii. 
175;  «tfw anm,  Hor.  SblL 8.  9.)  The  SamdapUa 
waa  carried  by  bearers,  called  Faspw  or  VttfiUomn 
(Snet  thm.  17  ;  Mart  i  51.  48),  becanae,  ao- 
cording  to  Festos  (i.  o.),  they  carried  oat  the 
corpses  in  the  evening  {vetpertmo  tempos).  The 
coaches  en  which  the  corpses  of  the  rich  were  car- 
ried were  sometimes  made  of  ivoty,  and  covered 
with  gold  and  purple.  (Suet  JvL  84.)  They  were 
often  carried  on  the  shonlders  of  the  nearest  rela- 
tions of  the  deceased  ( Valer.  Max.  vii  1.  §  I ;  Hor. 
Sat  ii.  8.  56),  and  aometimea  on  thoae  of  his  freed- 
men.  (Pers.  iiL  106.)  Juliua  Caeaar  was  carried 
by  the  magistrates  (Soet  Jid,  84),  and  Anguatos 
by  the  senators.  (Id.  Awg,  100 ;  Tacit  AmL  L  8.) 

The  relations  of  the  deceaaed  walked  behind  the 
earpse  in  mooning ;  hia  sons  with  their  heads 
veiled,  and  his  diuighten  with  their  heads  bare 
and  their  hair  dishevelled,  contra^  to  the  ordinary 
practice  of  both.  (Plut  Qmett.  Rom.  14.)  They 
often  uttered  load  lamentationa,  and  the  women  beat 
their  breaata  and  tore  their  cheeks,  though  this  was 
forbidden  by  the  Twelve  Tables.  (MtUieret  gmat 
m  radmnto,  Cic.  de  Leg.  il  23.)  If  the  deceased 
waa  of  illuatriooa  rank,  the  funeial  proceasion  went 
through  the  forum  (Dionya.  iv.  40),  and  stopped  be- 
fore ue  rvilro,  where  a  fanenil  oration  {Imuiaiio) 
in  paise  of  the  deceased  was  delivered.  (Dionys. 
V.  17;  Cvc.pnM%L  13,(i0Onit  ii84  ;  SuetJist 
84,  Amf,  100.)  This  practice  waa  of  great  an- 
tiquity among  the  Romans,  and  is  said  by  some 
writers  to  have  been  first  introduced  by  Publicola, 
who  pronounced  a  funeral  oration  in  honour  of  his 
colleague  Brutus.  (Plut  P^AIie.  9  ;  Dionys.  v.  17.) 
Women  also  were  honoured  by  funeral  orations. 
(Cic  cb  OraL  iL  11  ;  Suet  Jtd.  26,  CaL  10.) 
From  the  forum  the  corpse  was  carried  to  the  place 
of  burning  or  burial,  which,  according  to  a  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  waa  obliged  to  be  outside  the 
city.    (Cic  d»  Z^.  a  23.) 

The  Romans  in  the  most  ancient  times  buried 
their  dead  (Plin.  H.  N.  viL  55),  though  they  also 
early  adopted,  to  some  extent,  the  custom  of  bnm- 
mOf  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Twelve  Tables. 
(Cic  L  e.)  Burning,  however,  does  not  appear  to 
have  become  general  till  the  later  times  of  the  re- 
paUia ;  Marina  was  buried,  and  Sulla  was  the  fint 
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of  the  Cornelian  gens  whose  body  waa  bomed. 
(Cic  tik  iL  22.)  Under  the  empire  burning  waa 
almoot  universally  practised,  but  waagraduallv  dis' 
oontinned  aa  Chriatiaaity  apiead  (Minuc  Fdix,  p. 
327,  ed.  OuaeL  1672),  ao  that  it  had  fiillen  into 
dianae  in  the  fourth  century.  (Macrob.  viL  7.)  Per* 
Bona  atruck  by  liffhtning  were  not  burnt,  but  buried 
on  the  apot,  wlueh  waa  called  Bidmtaly  and  waa 
conaidered  aacred.  [BinsNTAii.]  Children  alao, 
who  had  not  cot  their  teeth,  were  not  burnt,  but 
buried  in  a  place  called  Smggnmianwm.  (Plin. 
A  AT.  viL  15  ;  Juv.  xv.  140 ;  Fulgent  de  priae, 
Serm.  7.)  Thoae  who  were  buried  were  placed  in 
a  ooiBn  (area  or  /omAw),  which  waa  frequently 
madeofBtmie(Va]er.  Max.Ll.|12;  AurelVict 
da  Vir,  XIL  42),  and  aometimea  of  the  Aaaian 
atone,  which  came  from  Aasoa  in  Traaa,and  which 
conanmed  aU  the  body,  with  the  exception  of  tha 
teeth,  in  40  daya  (Plin.  H.  N.  iL  98,  xxxvL  27), 
whence  it  waa  called  ^nvopAopw.  Thia  name  waa 
in  coarse  of  Ume  applied  to  any  kind  of  coffin  or 
tomb.  (Juv.  X.  172  ;  Djg.  84.  tit  1.  a.  18.  §  5 ; 
Orelli,  Inter.  N&  194,  4432,  4554.) 

The  corpae  waa  burnt  on  a  pile  of  wood  {pgrm 
or  rogue).  Senriua  (ad  Virg.  Aeeu  xL  185)  thua 
definea  the  diffarenoe  between  pgra  and  rogm^ 
**  Pgra  eat  lignorum  congwiea ;  rogiu^  cum  jam 
ardere  coeperit,  dicitur.**  Thia  pile  waa  built  in 
the  form  of  an  altar,  with  four  equal  aidea,  whence 
we  find  it  called  ara  eeptdai  (Vixv.  Aen.  vL  177) 
«bA  fimerie  ara.  (Ovid,  TrieU  iu.  13. 21.)  The 
sidea  of  the  pile  were,  according  to  the  Twelve 
Tables,  to  be  left  rough  and  unpoliahed  (Cic.  de 
Leg,  iL  23) ;  but  were  frequently  covered  with  dark 
leaves.  (Viig*  Aem.  vL  215.)  (Cypress  trees  were 
sometimes  placed  before  the  pile.  (Virg.  Orid,  I.  e. ; 
Sil.  Ital.  X.  535.^  On  the  top  of  the  pile  the  corpse 
was  placed,  with  tiie  couch  on  which  it  had  been 
carried  (Tibull.  L  1.  61),  and  the  nearest  relati<m 
then  set  fire  to  Uie  pile  with  his  foce  turned  away. 
[Fax.]  When  the  fiames  becan  to  rise,  various 
perfumes  were  thrown  into  the  fire  (oiled  by 
Cicero  (/.  e.)  emnpiuoea  reqieritb),  thou^  thu 
practice  was  forbidden  by  the  Twelve  Tables ; 
cups  of  oil,  ornaments,  dothes,  dishes  of  food,  and 
other  things,  which  were  supposed  to  be  agreeable 
to  the  deceased,  were  also  thrown  upon  the  flames. 
(Virg.  Aen.  vL  225 ;  Stat  7V6.  tl  126  ;  Lucan. 
ix.  175.) 

The  place  where  a  perMm  waa  burnt  was  called 
Bustttm,  if  he  was  afterwards  buried  on  the  same 
spot,  and  Uttrina  or  Ustrmum  if  he  waa  buried  at 
a  different  place.  (Festns, «.  v.  btuhun.)  Persons 
of  property  frequency  set  aptai  a  space,  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  near  their  sepulchres,  for  the  purpose  of 
burning  the  dead  ;  but  those  who  could  not  afford 
the  space  appear  to  have  sometimes  pbced  the 
funeral  pyres  against  the  monuments  of  others, 
which  was  frequently  forbidden  in  inscriptions  on 
monuments.  (Huie  momtmeiUo  Mttnmtm  appHoari 
wm  Uceif  Grater,  755.  4.  656.  3 ;  OieUi,  4384, 
4385.) 

If  the  deceased  was  an  emperor,  or  an  illuatrioua 
genera],  the  soldiers  marched  (deemrrebaiU)  three 
times  round  the  pile  (Virg.  Aen.  xL  188  ;  Tacit 
Ann.  iL  7),  which  custom  was  observed  annually 
at  a  monument  built  by  the  soldiers  in  honour  oi 
Drusus.  (Suet  Claud,  1.)  Sometimes  animals 
were  slaughtered  at  the  pile,  and  in  ancient  times 
captives  and  slaves,  since  the  Manes  were  supposed 
to  be  fond  of  blood;  but  afWrwarda  gla^uatora, 
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tailed   Bmliiarii,  were   hind  to  fight  ninnd   llie 
baruing  pile.     {Sat.  ad  Firg.    '  "' 

Hot.  Sat.  a.  i.  as.) 

Wbea   the  pile  wu   bnnit   down,  the  emben 
were  leaked  with  wine,  ud  the  bonei  and  atbee 
of  the  deceeted  were  gathered  bj  the  dhriI     ' 
tivei  (Virg.  Am.  vL  236— 22B ;  Tibull.  i.  S,  t 
a.  10;  Satt.A»s-  1 00),  who  iprinkled  them 
peifiimet,  (od  pbced  them  '  <     «  > 


(Grid, 

iii  I),  which 
cording  to  the 
of  ihv  frmenl  i 


L  9.  39  ;  /iralu  unu,  TaciL  ^n. 

wn  made  of  nrioiu  maletuli,  u- 
■ncei  of  iodiTidtulj.  Hott 
m  the  Britiih  Htuenm  are  made 
of  maifale,  ilibuter,  or  baked  clay.  They  are  ol 
nrioDi  ihapei,  but  moitcommoaly  iquaie  or  raand[ 
and  npon  them  then  ii  luuall;  an  inKription  or 
spitB[di  (ttlHiai  or  ejiili^iiin),  b^inniiw  with  th( 
letten  D.  M.  S.  or  only  D.  M.,  Ihnt  ii,  Dii  iSxn- 
IBUB  SiCKUM,  foUowed  by  the  name  of  the  de- 
ceaied,  with  the  length  of  bii  life,  &c^  and  aim  by 
the  name  of  the  penon  who  bad  the  um  made. 
The  following  eiamplu,  taken  finm  nnu  in  the 
Britiih  Muaeum,  will  give  a  geneiaJ  knowledge  of 
lueh  inKriptioni.  The  fint  ii  to  Serullia  Zoaimenea, 
who  liTed  26  jema,  and '  '     ' 
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wboliTcdlS  yean  one  month  and  19  dayi,  by  h 

meal  nnhappy  paiente,  Comicui  aod  Auriola :  — 

Dii.  Man. 

CoBICVg.    BT 


in  the  Britiih  MnHOm.     It  ia  of  an 
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upiigfat  rwtangnlai  iom,  richly  onameDtad  with 
fidi^  and  loppoited  at  the  aidca  by  mtanaa.  It 
ii  erected  to  the  memoiy  of  Comtia  Prima.  Iti 
height  it  twenty-one  inchei,  and  ill  width,  at  the 
bnae,  fonrteen  inehea  lii-eighibi.  Below  the  in- 
icription  an  inbnt  genini  ii  reineeeDted  dririi^  a 
car  drawn  by  four  honea. 

After  the  bonei  and  aihea  of  the  deceaied  bad 
been  placed  in  the  um,  the  peraona  pnaent  wen 
thrice  iprinkled  by  a  prieit  with  pun  water  from 
a  bmnch  of  oliTe  or  lurel  tor  the  porpoae  of  porifi- 
ition  (Viig.  AtH.  ri.  229  ;  Sen.  ad  Ice.)  ;  aflei 
'hich  they  wen  dinniued  by  the  pnu^cOy  or  aon» 
iher  pemn,  by  the  lolemn  word  l&ft,  that  ii, 
e  liaL  (Serr.  L  c)  At  their  d^nrtnre  they  were 
xuilomed  to  bid  &iewell  to  the  deceaied  by  jm- 
nonndng  the  ward  Vait.     (Sen.  Lc.) 

The  umi  were  placed  in  lepalchni,  which,  aa 
alivady  itated,  were  ontiide  the  dty,  though  in  a 

r ^^  jjjj  of  the  dead  being  honed  within 

Thui  Valerin^  PnblicoU,  Tolxrtiii,  and 
Fabriciui  wen  boned  in  the  city  ;  which  right 
their  deacmdanti  alio  poieesied,  bnt  did  not  uie. 
(Cic  de  Lag.  iL  23.)  The  Teatal  Tiigini  and  ibe 
ion  were  buried  in  the  city,  acovding  to  Ser- 
(ad  Virg.  Am.  xL  205),  because  l\ey  were 
not  hound  by  the  lawi.  By  a  reimpl  of  iudrian, 
Ihoae  who  buried  a  perwo  in  the  d^  were  liable  to 
a  penalty  of  40  aurei,  which  wai  to  be  paid  to  the 
fiiciu  ;  and  the  ipot  where  the  burial  had  taken 
place  wa*  confivated.  (Dig.  47.  tit  12.  i.  3  g  5.) 
The  practice  waa  alao  forbidden  by  Antoninu  Pitu 
(C^iitoL  Atot.  PiMt,  12),  and  Theodonna  IL 
(Cod.  Thflod.  9.  lit.  17.  a.  6.) 

The  Tcrb  i^in!,  like  the  Qmk  Hrrta,  mt 
-LptJied  to  every  mode  of  diipoiing  of  the  dead 
(Plin.  H.  fif,  rii  55)  ^  and  tepulrrvn  rignified  any 
kind  of  tomb  in  which  the  body  or  bonea  of  a  man 
were  placed.  (SqiiUcnin  at,  nM  corpiu  otBw 
jtomoii  Bomdila  H*t,  Dig. !  1.  tit.  7.  i.  2.  S  G  ;  com- 
pare i7.  tit.  12.  a.  3l  g  2.)  The  lerm  tmn  waa 
iriginally  uied  Ibr  horial  in  the  csrth  (Plin.  L  e.), 
mt  wu  afterwardi  applied  like  Hpejtni  to  any  mode 
of  ditpoiing  of  the  dad  ;  lince  it  appeui  to  have 
been  the  cuitom,  alter  the  body  wai  bnnit,  to 
'^mw  lome  earth  npon  the  boneL  (Cic,  d$  Ltg. 
23.) 

The  placM  for  burial  were  either  public  m  pi- 
rate. Tbe  public  ptecM  of  burial  wen  of  two 
kinda  ;  one  for  iUuitrioni  d^ieni,  who  were  boned 
at  (he  public  eipenii^  and  the  Mher  for  poor  dti- 
who  conld  not  iffind  lo  pimbaie  groond  for 
arpose.  The  former  wai  in  the  Cuipua  Hai- 
which  wai  otnamenled  with  (he  tombs  of  the 
-ions  dead,  and  in  (he  Campus  Esquilinna 
PUL  a.  7)  ;  (he  latter  wai  alio  in  the  Csb- 
pni  Eiquilinui,  and  coniiited  of  uoall  pita  u- 
caremi,  oMtApuSa^  or  jmHa^at  (Varr.  dt  Lmg- 
'at.  T.  25.  ed.  Mailer  ;  Feitns,  (.  n  ;  Hor.  Sat. 
S.  10)  ;  bnt  as  (hit  place  rendered  the  neigh- 
>DrhDod  nnhsolthy,  it  was  giTvn  to  HaecviaSa 
who  converted  it  into  gardeni,  and  built  a  ma^ 
nificant  hooie  upon  tt.  Priiala  pLacea  for  bnnal 
wen  usually  by  the  lidei  of  the  niadi  trading  to 
Rune  1  and  on  Knne  of  theae  roads,  inch  ai  the 
Via  Appia,  the  tomhi  formed  on  almoal  nnin- 
tempMd  itreet  for  many  milea  bum  the  galea  of 
the  city-  They  were  frequently  built  by  iodivi- 
duali  during  their  life-lime  (Senec  da  Brai.  Fit, 
20)  ;  thus  Auguilui,  in  his  sixth  coniulshin,  boilt 
the  Mausoleum  for  his  lepulchn  between  tha  Via 
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uninik  ud  ihe  Tiber,  uxl  pluiMd  rauod  jl 
<mU  *Dd  walk*  for  public  ate.  (SueL  Ai^- 100.) 
c  bcin  were  often  ordeRd  hy  the  viU  of  tbe 
ceuad  to  build  >  tomb  for  him  (Hor.  Sot.  u.  3. 
;  Plin.  Ep.  il  10}  ;  and  they  HunetiiDO  did 
Bt  their  own  eipeiue  {dt  mo),  whieh  ii  not  un- 
qnenlly  recozded  in  Ihs  inacription  on  funeral 
laumentf,  u  in  tlifl  following  exunpla  t^en 
n  u  uin  in  the  Britiih  Hiueum:  — 


!  origiiully  c&lled  butta  (Futu, 
i.  D.  SqpKJcnMi),but  thij  word  WM  afUrwuili  em- 
ployed in  the  manner  mentioned  sboTe  (p.  569,  b.). 
Bepolchrei  were  miio  frequenUy  oiled  Mantmamia 
Cic.  ad  Fam.  it.  12.  §  3  i  Ovid,  Afet.  liii.  524), 
but  thiA  term  wai  mUo  applied  to  a  monnmect 
erected  to  the  memory  of  a  penon  in  b  different 
phce  from  where  he  wu  bniied.  (Featni,  to. ; 
Cic  pn  ShI.  67  ;  eomp.  Dig.  1 1.  tit  B.)  Coadi- 
loria  or  nmiitira  were  aepalchiea  ondet  gmnnd, 
in  which  dead  bodiet  were  placed  entire,  in  con- 
tiBdiitinclion  to  thoae  tepulchre*  which  contained 
the  bonea  and  aihea  only.  They  aniwered  (o  ihr 
Otvek  ^4yiiw  or  brirytuoy. 

The  hnnba  of  the  rich  were  comrnonly  built  of 
marble,  and  the  gnnind  endoied  with  an  [ton 
niliDg  at  wall,  and  planted  lound  with  tnm.  (Cic 
adFam.n.  13.3  3  i  TibuIL  iiL  2. 22  ;  Suet,  A-cr. 
33.  60  ;  Martial,  L  R9.)  The  extent  of  the  bury- 
ing groimd  wai  marked  by  Cippi  [CiFFual.  The 
nameofjfmnofaiini,  which  waa  originally  the  name 
of  the  magnificent  ■epolchre  ereclsd  by  Artemiiia 
to  tbe  memory  of  Manaolni  king  of  Caiia  (Plin. 
H.  M  xixni  4.  i  9,  XXX*.  49  ;  QelL  z.  IS), 
waa  aranetimea  given  lo  any  aplendid  lamb.  (Suet 
Ai^.  100  ;  pBua.  riil  16.  3  3.)  The  open  apace 
b^m  a  aepnlchre  waa  called  hnm  [Ft '  "    ' 


FUN  Us. 
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rc 


penoD  by  mncapioiL 

PiinU  tomba  were  either  built  by  an  individual 
Im  bimaelf  and  the  memben  of  hia  family  iKjmtcn 
familiaria),  or  for  himaelf  and  hit  hein  (aqniAmi 
imdilaria.  Dig.  1 1.  tit  7-  a  S).  A  tomb,  which 
waa  fitted  up  with  nichea  to  receive  the  funeml 
oma,  waa  called  ailmmiariiai,  on  accoQDt  of  the 
reaemblance   of  theae   niche*   to   the    holaa  of  a 


quently  placed  in  veatela  made  of  baked  clay, 
called  oliu,  which  were  let  inlo  the  thicknMa  of 
the  wait  within  theac  nich'ee,  the  lid*  only  beini 
aeen,  and  the  inacription*  placed  in  &mit  SeveraJ 
of  theee  eolambaria  are  ttill  lo  be  aeen  at  Roma 
One  of  the  moat  perfect  of  them,  which  wa>  dia- 
covered  in  the  year  1 822,  at  tbe  villa  Rnfini,  about 
two  milet  beyond  the  Porta  Pia,  ia  repvaanUd  ia 
the  Anneied  woodcuL 


e  the 


Tomba  were  of  varioua  aiaea  and  fbima,  acci«ding 
to  the  wotllh  and  taale  of  the  owner.  Tbe  tut- 
lowing  woodcnt,  which  tepieaenta  part  of  the  atnet 
cf  tomba  Bl  Pompeii,  ia  taken  fnm  "'■■"'.  Pam- 

partlpL  la. 


a  platform  of 
maaooiy  above  the  level  of  the  footway.     Tbe  Gnl 

which  pteaenta  to  the  atreet  a  plain  fivat  about 
twenty  leet  in  length.  Tbe  next  ia  the  bmily 
tomb  of  Naevoleia  Tyche  ;  it  coDiiala  of  a  aqnare 

level  of  the  outer  wall  atep*  riae,  which  luppart  a 
marble  cippua  richly  ornamented.  The  burial- 
gmmd  of  Neatacidiua  fallowa  next,  which  ia  anr- 
TDunded  by  a  low  wall ;  next  to  which  cornea  a 
monument  erected  lo  the  memory  of  C.  Calventiu 
Quietua.  The  building  ii  aolid,  and  waa  not 
therefore  a  place  of  bunal,  but  oidy  an  honorary 
tomb.  The  wall  in  front  ia  acaicely  (our  fetl 
high,  from  which  thne  ilep*  lead  up  lo  a  cippua. 
The  hiuk  riaea  into  a  pediment ;  and  the  extreme 
height  of  the  whole  bum  the  footway  it  about 
Wroileen  tteL     An  nnocnpied  apace    interrenet 


between  thia  tomb  and  the  next,  which  bi 
inacriptini.  The  latt  building  on  the  left  t«  tbe 
tomb  of  Scsurua,  which  ii  omamenled  with  baa- 
relieb  lepreeenting  gladiatorial  combala  and  the 
hnnting  <^  wild  benata. 

The  tomba  of  tbe  Ronuuu  were  ornamented 
in  varioua  waya,  but  they  aeldom  repreaented  death 
in  a  direct  manner.  (Miiller,  ArduieL  dtr 
KnaL,  %  431  ;  Lea^g,  Wie  die  AOm  dea  Toi 
gibildtt  laiBi  J)   A  horM**  bead  waa  cue  of  the 


tomba  of  Pompeii,  repreai    '     '' 

child  lying  on  a  heap  of  ili 

female,  who  ia  ttooping  ove 

ia  itill   preaerved,   according  to    Haioia,   m   the 

country  uound  Son.     (Maioia,  Ponip.  i.  pL  3B.> 


A  Kpnlchre,  or  ■□;  place  in  wliich  a  peraon 
wu  boned,  wu  rtUgiona ;  alt  thingi  ' '  ' 
left  or  belonjiGd  to  Vae  Dii  Mann  wer 
tbow  coDiecnled  to  the  Dii  Superi 
Saerat.  [Ouiu,  ii.  46.)  Even  the  plsee  in  which 
a  ikire  wu  buried  ni  cooridered  reUgiottiL  (Dig. 
11.  tit  7.  1.3.)  Whmnei  Tiolsted  ■  lepdehre 
wu  tubject  to  an  action  tenned  n^Jari  vialati 
««».  (Dig.  47.  til.  12  ;  compue  Cic  Tbie.  L  12, 
dt  Leg.  iL  !2.)  ThoM  who  nmored  tha  bodiei 
or  b«n(a  from  tha  lapulehn  vera  pnniahed  by  death 
or  depoTtatio  in  iniulam,  aeeording  to  their  nnk  ; 
if  ihe  wpiiklira  waa  violated  in  uy  olher  way, 
they  were  piniBhed  b*  deportatia,  or  condcmna- 
tion  to  the  mint*.  (Dig.  47.  tit  12,  a.  II.)  The 
tide  in  the  Digat  (11.  lit  7),  "  Da  Rriigiou*  ' 
Somtibu  Funenimf**  Ad,  alao  containa  mnch  cm 
ona  information  on  tha  nibjeet,  and  ia  well  worth 

After  tha  bmet  ha 
tha  fhneiBl,  tba  friendi  retnnwd  home.  They  llien 
nnderwant  a  fiinher  pnrification  oiled  ib^Ud, 
which  conaiatod  in  being  aprinUed  with  water  and 
■tepping  oral  a  fire.  (reaCna,  J.  e.  Agaa  el  ig^) 
The  home  Itaelf  waa  alao  ivept  with  a  eeitain 
kind  of  broom  j  which  iweeping  or  pnnficatiDn  waa 
called  onHtToa,  and  the  penon  who  did  it  eoerrw* 
tor.  (Featui,  i.  e.)  The  Dmieala  Ftriat  were 
alao  daya  let  apmt  for  the  pniiScstian  of  llie 
Sunily.  (FeatDB,t.  s. ;  Cic  <j>  L^.  ii.  22.)  The 
manming  and  lolemnitis 
bated  loi  nine  daya  after  the  funeral,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  a  aacn£ce  waa  perfbmed,  called  JViwaii- 
dtoiL     (PuphjT.aif  Han(t,^n>J.XTii.4S.) 

A  feait  was  given  in  honoor  of  the  dead,  bat 
h  ia  nneertain  on  what  da;  ;  it  aometinea  appeen 
to  haTe  been  giren  at  the  lime  of  the  fdnenl,  aotne- 
timea  on  the  Norendiale,  and  lometiniea  later. 
The  name  of  SOiemam  wai  giren  to  tlua  f^aat 
(Fertna,  i.  ti.) ;  of  which  the  etymology  ia  un- 
known. Among  the  tomba  at  Pomp::ii  uiere  ia  a 
funeral  triclinium  for  the  celebration  of  iheae  feaala, 
which  ia  repreaenled  in  the  anneied  woodcuL 
(Muaoia,  /'oflip.  I  pi.  ii.)  It  ia  open  to  the  iky, 
and  the  walla  are  unamented  bi  nuntinna  of  ani- 

bordera  of  flowt 
with  a  pedalal  in  the  centre  to  receire  the  table. 
After  the  fdneral  of  gnal  men,  there  waa,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  fcait  lor  the  Erienda  sf  the  deceaaed, 
a  diatribulion  of  raw  meat  to  the  people,  called 
ViKtratio  (Lir.  riii.  22),  and  aometimw  ■  pnblic 
banquet.  (Suet,  JtL  26.)  Combata  of  gladialon 
iind  other  gamei  were  alao  frequently  aihibited  in 


honour  of  Ihe  deceaaed.  Thua  at  the  fdnenl  of 
P.  Licinioa  Craiaua,  who  bad  been  Pontifei  Maii- 
mua,  nw  mist  waa  diatrihuted  to  the  people,  a 
lioodred  and  twenty  gladiaton  fought,  and  fimeial 
gamea  w«re  celebrated  fiir  lliree  daya  ;  at  the  end 
of  which  a  public  banqaet  waa  giren  in  tke  forum. 
(Lit.  mil,  46.)  Public  fesata  and  funenlgamea 
wen  Bametimea  given  on  the  anniretaary  of  time- 
raia.  Fanatua,  the  aon  of  Sulla,  exhibited  in 
honoor  of  hia  bther  a  ahow  of  glajliatora  aeren] 
yean  aflec  hia  death,  and  gave  a  feaat  to  the 
people,  according  to  hia  fEithe^i  teatamenL  (Dion 
Caat.  imiL  &\;  Cic  firo  SJL  19.)  At  all  ban- 
queti  in  honour  of  tbe  dead,  the  gneita  were  dretaed 
in  while.     (Cit  o,  Vafy.  13.) 

The  Romani,  like  tba  Oreeka,  were  aceoitomed 
to  viiil  the  tomba  of  their  relativea  at  eertaia 
periodi,  and  to  offo"  to  them  aamficea  and  variooa 
gifta,  which  were  called  A/erue  and  Partntalii. 
The  Romaaa  appear  to  have  regarded  the  Hanea  or 
departed  aonla  of  their  anceiton  aa  goda  ;  whence 
arote  the  practice  of  preaentmg  la  them  oblationa, 
which  eoBBtited  of  victima,  wine,  milk,  garlanda  of 
flowera,  and  other  thioga.  (Virg.  An.  v.  77,  ii. 
21S,  X.  £19  ;  Tacit.  Hitl.  iL  95  ;  SueL  OaL  i5i 
Mr.  67  ;  Cic  PhtL  L  6.)  The  tomba  wen  aone- 
timea  Qluminaled  on  theae  oecsaiona  with  lampa. 
(Dig.  40.  lit.  4.  a.  44.)  In  tha  latter  end  of  tin 
month  of  FehrruOT  there  waa  a  featival,  called 
PtraliOf  in  which  ue  Komana  were  accuatomed  to 
carry  food  to  the  lepulchrea  for  the  uae  of  the  d(*d. 
(Penua,  (.«.,- VBrro,de  Cs^.  Zol.  vi.  13  :  Ovid, 
FaiL  iL  666— S70  ;  Cic  ad  AU.  t^  14.) 

The  Romana,  like  ouTBelvea,  were  accuatomed  to 
'ear  mouming  for  their  deceaaed  &ienda,  whkh 
ppeari  to  have  been  black  or  dark-blue  (ofm) 
nda  the  republic  for  bothasiei.  (Serv.  ad  Firg. 
In.  XL  2B7.)  Under  the  empire  the  men  con- 
nned  to  wear  black  in  mooming  (Juv.  x.  S45), 
nC  the  women  won  white.  (Herodian.  ir.  3.) 
They  laid  ande  all  kinda  of  omamenta  (Hemdian. 
L  CI  TerenL  Ricad.  iL  3.  47),  and  did  not  cut 
rither  their  hair  or  beard.  (Suet.  AL  67,  ,^^7.23, 
"~'  'U.)  Men  ^ipear  to  have  uanally  worn  their 
ling  for  only  a  few  daya  (Dion  Caai.  IvL  43), 
omen  for  a  year  when  they  loat  a  huaband  at 
pannt.  (Ovid,  FtUL  iiL  184  ;  Senec  ^luL  63, 
ammi.adir^.  16.) 

I  public  mouming  on  account  of  aome  lignal 
ily,  aa  for  inatance  the  loaa  of  a  battle  or  the 
death  of  an  empemr,  there  wu  a  total  eetaation 
maineaa,  called  ^lUfifiiHii.  [JtrsTrriUM.]  In 
lie  monniing  the  aenaton  did  not  wear  the 
htua  claiua  and  their  ringa  (Liv.  ii.  1\  nor  tha 
magiatratea  their  bsdgea  <^  <^ce.  (Tacit.  Aim. 
-.  4.) 

(Metmiua,  de  Fnere  ;  Stackelbetg,  Dit  Gr'ibtr 

dtr  HeBeiuii,Bfiim,\%37  I  Eirchniann,^  Fwuri- 

iut  Ronami!  Becker,  CSariUn,  voL  ii  pD>  16S^ — 

210,  OaUM,voliLpp.27I— SOI.) 

FURCA,  which  properly  mana  a  fade,  im  alao 


KURTUM. 

the  name  of  an  iiistmment  of  punishnient  It  was 
a  piece  of  wood  in  the  fonn  of  the  letter  A,  which 
was  placed  upon  the  shoulden  of  the  offimder,  whoie 
hands  weie  tied  to  it.  Slaves  were  frequently 
ponished  in  this  way,  and  were  obliged  to  carry 
about  the  finca  wherever  they  went  (Donat  ad 
Ter,  Andr.  iii.  5.  12  ;  Plut  CorioL  24  ;  Pbint 
Ccu,  u.  6.  37)  ;  whence  the  appellation  of  /kni/er 
was  applied  to  a  man  as  a  term  of  reproach.  (Cic. 
m  Vatin.  6.)  The  fiirea  was  used  in  the  andent 
mode  of  awital  punishment  among  the  Romans ; 
the  crimiuu  was  tied  to  it,  and  then  scourged  to 
death.  (Liv.l26;  8iietAr«r.49.)  The  patUmlwm 
was  also  an  instroment  of  punishment,  resembling 
the  foTca  ;  it  appears  to  have  been  in  the  form  of 
the  letter  TL  (Plaut.  MiL  iL  4. 7,  MotUiL  1 1. 63.) 
Both  the  fixrca  and  patibulnm  were  also  employed 
as  crosses,  to  which  criminals  were  nailed  {mfiftu 
mipmden^  Dig.  48.  tit.  la  s.  6  ;  tit  19.  s.  28. 
§  15  ;  tit.  19.  s.  38).    See  Lipnus,  <fo  Cbioe. 

FU'RCIFER.    [FuRCA.] 

FURICVSUa    [CuKATOB.] 

FURNU&    [FoRNAZ.1 

FUROR.    [Curator.] 

FURTI  ACTIO.    [FuRTUM.] 

FURTUM,  **  theft,*'  is  one  of  the  four  kinds  of 
delicts  which  were  the  foundation  of  obligationes ; 
it  is  also  called  **  crimen.**  Moveable  things  only 
could  be  the  objects  of  fiutnm  ;  for  the  fraudulent 
handling  {coiUrteuaio  fitrndnloM)  of  a  thing  was 
fnrtum,  and  oontiectatio  is  defined  to  be  "loco 
movere^**  But  a  man  might  commit  theft  without 
carrying  off  another  pemn^  unuuetty.  Thus  it 
was  fuztnm  to  use  a  thing  which  was  deposited 
(depotUmk).  It  was  also  ftirtnm  to  use  a  thing 
which  had  been  lent  for  use,  in  a  way  different 
from  that  which  the  lender  had  agreed  to ;  but 
with  this  qualification,  that  the  borroMwr  must  be- 
lieve that  he  was  doing  it  against  the  ownerli  con- 
sent,  and  that  the  owner  would  not  oonsent  to  such 
use  if  he  was  aware  of  it ;  for  dolus  mains  was  an 
essential  innedient  in  furtom.  Another  requisite 
of  fnrtum  (Dig.  47.  tit  2.  s.  1)  isthe  **  lucri  iaciendi 
gratia,**  the  intention'of  appropriating  the  pruperty. 
This  was  otherwise  ezpreaBed  by  saying  that  furtom 
consisted  in  the  intention  (Jurtum  e»  q^du  conndit; 
or,«Me  «i^hei»/vramli  iMNioosiiN«tt£fw,  Gains,  iL  60). 
It  was  not  neoesnry,  in  order  to  constitute  furtum, 
that  the  thief  should  know  whose  property  the  thing 
was.  A  person  who  was  in  the  power  of  another 
might  be  the  object  of  fnrtum.  (Inst.  4.  tit  I.  §  9.) 
A  debtor  might  commit  furtum  by  taking  a  thing 
which  he  had  given  as  a  pledge  (jMonorv)  to  a  cre- 
ditor ;  or  by  tdcing  his  property  wnea  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  bona  fide  possessor.  Thus  there  might 
be  furtum  either  of  a  moveable  thing  itself  or  of 
the  use  of  a  thing,  or  of  the  possession,  as  it  is  ex- 
pressed.    (Inst  4.  tit  1.  §  1.) 

The  definition  of  furtum  in  the  Institutes  is  rei 
contrectatio  firaudulosa,  without  the  addition  of  the 
word  **  alienaa.**  Accordingly  the  definition  oom- 
prises  both  the  case  of  a  man  stealing  the  property 
of  another,  and  also  the  case  of  a  man  stealing  his 
own  property,  as  when  a  man  fiwidulently  takes  a 
moveable  thinff,  which  is  his  property,  fimn  a  per- 
son who  has  the  legal  possession  of  it  This  latter 
case  is  the  "  fnrtum  poesessionis.**  The  definition 
in  the  Institutes  is  not  intended  as  a  classification 
of  theft  into  three  distinct  kinds,  but  only  to  show 
by  way  of  example  the  extent  of  the  meaning  of  the 
tarn  Atrium,  This  is  well  explained  by  Vangerow, 


FURTUM. 


U9 


Pandekten^  &&  iii  p.  550.  See  abo  Rein,  Da$ 
(MmmalredU  der  Riimer,  p.  304. 

A  person  might  commit  furtum  by  aiding  in  a 
fnrtum,  as  if  a  man  should  jostle  you  in  o^er  to 
give  another  the  opportunity  of  taking  your  money ; 
or  drive  away  your  sheep  or  cattle  in  order  duit 
another  might  mt  possession  of  them :  but  if  it 
were  done  merely  in  a  sportive  way,  and  not  wiUi 
a  view  of  aiding  in  a  theft,  it  was  not  fbrtum, 
though  there  might  be  in  such  case  an  actio  utilis 
under  the  Lex  Aquilia,  which  gave  such  an  action 
even  in  the  case  A  culpa.   [Damnum.] 

Furtum  was  either  Manifestum  or  Nee  Manifes> 
turn.  It  was  clearly  manifiestnm  when  the  person 
was  caught  in  the  act ;  but  in  various  other  cases 
there  was  a  difEsrence  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
fnrtum  was  manifestum  or  not  Some  were  of 
opmion  that  it  was  fnrtum  manifestum  so  long  as 
the  thief  was  engaged  in  carrying  the  thing  to  the 
place  to  which  ht  designed  to  cany  it :  and  others 
maintained  that  it  was  furtum  manifestum  if  liie 
thief  was  ever  found  with  the  stolen  thing  in  his 
possession ;  but  this  opinion  did  not  prevaiL 
(Qains,iill84;  Inst4.titl.  §3.)  That  which 
was  not  manifiBstnm  was  nee  manifestom.  Furtum 
conceptmn  and  oUatuM  wwe  aot  species  of  theft, 
but  species  of  action.  It  was  caUed  oonceptum 
furtum  when  a  stolen  thing  was  sought  and  found, 
in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  in  the  possession  of  a 
perMu,  who^  though  he  might  not  be  the  thief^  was 
liable  to  an  action  called  FnrtiCoDoeptL    If  a  man 

give  you  a  stolen  thing,  in  order  thi^  it  might  be 
und  (oofMqwretar)  in  your  possession,  ntfaer  than  in 
his,  this  was  called  Furtom  Oblatum,  and  you  had 
an  action  Furti  OUati  agamst  him,  even  if  he  was 
not  the  thie£  There  was  also  the  action  Prohibit! 
Furti  against  him  who  prevented  a  person  firam 
searrhing  for  a  stolen  tning  (Jwrtum) ;  for  the 
word  fnrtum  signifies  both  the  act  of  theft  and  the 
thinff  stolen. 

The  punishment  for  furtom  manifestum  by  the 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  was  capitaUs,  that  is,  it 
affected  the  penon*s  caput:  a  seeman  who  had 
committed  theft  was  flogged  and  consigned  {€dd»- 
im)  to  the  injured  person  ;  but  whetMr  the  thief 
became  a  slave  in  consequence  of  this  addicdo,  or 
an  adjudicatos,  was  a  matter  in  dispute  among  the 
ancient  Romans.  The  Edict  subsequently  chuged 
the  penalty  into  an  actio  quadrupU,  both  in  the  case 
of  a  slave  and  a  freedman.  The  penalty  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  in  the  case  of  a  fnxtum  nee  mani- 
festum, was  dnplum,  and  this  was  retained  in  the 
Edict :  in  the  case  of  the  conceptum  and  oblatum 
it  was  triplum,  and  this  also  was  retained  in  the 
Edict  In  the  case  of  Prohibitum,  the  penalty  was 
quadruplum,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Ediot ;  for  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  had  af- 
fixed no  penalty  in  this  case,  but  merely  enacted 
that  if  a  man  would  search  fcnr  stolen  property,  he 
must  be  naked  all  but  a  doth  round  his  middle, 
and  must  hold  a  dish  in  his  hand.  If  he  fonnd 
any  thing,  it  was  furtum  manifestum.  The  ab- 
surdity of  the  law,  says  Gains,  is  apparent ;  for  if 
a  man  would  not  let  a  person  search  in  his  ordinary 
dress,  much  less  would  he  allow  him  to  search  un- 
dressed, when  the  penalty  would  be  so  much  more 
severe  if  any  thing  was  found.  (Compare  Orimm, 
Von  derPoeme  m  Redd^  Zeitschnft,  vol  ii.  n.  91.) 
The  actio  furti  was  given  to  all  persons  who  had 
an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  thing  stolen 
(0i|^  intitrtd  rtm  $aioam  ette\  and  the  owner  of 
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m  thing,  therefure,  had  not  necessarily  this  action. 
A  creditor  might  hare  this  action  even  against  the 
owner  of  a  thing  pledged,  if  the  owner  was  the 
thie£  A  person  to  whom  a  thing  was  delivered  in 
order  to  work  upon  it,  as  in  the  case  of  cbthes 
given  to  a  tailor  to  mend,  conld  bring  this  action 
against  the  thief^  and  the  owner  could  not,  for  the 
owner  had  an  action  (Joeati)  against  the  tailor. 
But  if  the  tailor  was  not  a  aolvent  person,  the  owner 
had  his  action  against  the  thief^  for  in  such  case  the 
owner  had  an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the 
thing.  The  rale  was  the  lame  in  the  case  of  com- 
modatum  [Commodatum ].  But  in  a  case  of  de- 
positum,  the  depositee  was  under  no  obligation  for 
the  aafe  custody  of  the  thing  (eudodiam  prautan\ 
and  he  was  under  no  liability  except  in  the  case  of 
dolus ;  consequently,  if  the  deposited  thin^  was 
stolen,  the  owner  alone  had  the  actio  lurti.  A 
bona  fide  purchaser  might  have  the  actio  fiiiti, 
even  if  the  thing  had  not  been  delivered  to  him, 
and  he  were  consequently  not  dominus. 

An  impubes  might  commit  theft  (oU^atmr  erimuM 
fiirtS)^  if  he  was  bordering  on  the  age  of  puberty, 
and  consequently  of  su£^ent  capacity  to  under- 
stand what  he  was  doing.  If  a  person  who  was 
m  the  power  of  another  committed  furtum,  the 
actio  fuiti  was  against  the  latter. 

The  right  of  action  died  with  the  offending  per- 
son. If  a  per^grinus  committed  fortum,  he  was 
made  liable  to  an  action  by  the  fiction  of  his  being 
a  Roman  citizen  (Gains,  iv.  37) ;  and  by  the  same 
fiction  he  had  a  right  of  action,  if  his  property 
was  stolen. 

He  who  took  the  property  of  another  by  force 
was  guilty  of  theft  ;  but  in  the  case  of  this  delict, 
the  praetor  gave  a  spedai  action  Vi  bonomm  lap- 
torum.  The  origin  of  the  action  Vi  bonorum  rap- 
tomm  is  referred  by  Cicero  to  the  time  of  the  civQ 
wars,  when  men  had  become  accustomed  to  acts  of 
violence  and  to  the  use  of  arms  against  one  another. 
Accordingly,  the  Edict  was  originally  directed 
against  Uioae  who  with  bodies  of  armed  men 
(Aomm&aw  armaiU  coaeHmpie)  did  injury  to  the 
property  of  another  or  carried  it  off  {qmd  <mt 
rtqmerint  ami  danuu  dederint).  With  ^e  estab- 
lishment of  order  under  the  empire  the  prohibition 
against  the  use  of  arms  was  leas  needed,  and  the 
frard  armatit  is  not  contained  in  the  Edict  as  cited 
in  the  Digest  (47.  tit  8).  The  application  of  the 
Edict  wo^d  however  have  still  beoi  very  limited, 
if  it  had  been  confined  to  cases  where  numbezs 
were  engaged  in  the  violence  or  robbery  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  jurists  discovered  that  the  Edict, 
when  properly  understood,  applied  also  to  the  case 
of  a  single  person  committing  damnum  or  carrying 
off  property.  Originally  the  Edict  comprehended 
both  damnum  and  bona  lapta,  and,  indeed,  damnum 
which  was  efiected  vi  homninibus  armatis  coac- 
dsque,  was  that  kind  of  violence  to  the  repression 
of  which  the  Edict  was  at  first  mainly  directed. 
Under  the  empire  the  reasons  for  this  part  of  the 
Edict  ceased,  and  thus  we  see  that  in  Ulpian'k 
time  the  action  was  simply  called  **  vi  bonorum 
raptorum.**  In  the  Institutes  and  Code  the  action 
applies  to  robbery  only,  and  then  is  no  trace  of  the 
other  part  of  the  Edict  This  instructive  illustration 
of  the  gradual  adaptation,  even  of  the  Edictal  law, 
to  circumstances  is  given  by  Savigny  {ZeU$chnfi^ 
vol.  V.  Ueber  Cicero  F^  Tnllio  und  die  Actio  vi  bo- 
norum Raptorum),  who  has  also  given  the  masterly 
emendation  of  Dig.  47.  tit  8.  a»  2.  §  7,  by  Heise. 


FUSTUARIUM. 

The  object  of  the  furti  actio  was  to  get  a  penalty 
as  to  the  thing  stolen  the  owner  could  recover  it 
either  by  a  vindicatio,  which  was  available  against 
any  possessor,  whether  the  thief  or  another,  or  by 
a  condictio,  which  was  available  against  the  thief 
or  his  heres,  though  he  had  not  the  posscssiop. 
(Inst  4.  tit  1.  §  19.) 

The  strictness  of  the  old  law  in  the  case  of 
actions  of  theft  was  gradually  modified,  as  already 
shown.  By  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  if 
theft  {/krtum)  was  committed  in  the  night,  the 
thie^  if  caught  in  the  act,  might  be  killed :  and 
he  might  also  be  killed  in  the  daytime,  if  he  was 
caught  in  the  act  and  defended  himself  with  any 
kind  of  a  weapon  {Idum)  ;  if  he  did  not  so  defend 
himself  he  was  whipped  and  became  addictas,  if 
a  freeman  (as  above  stated)  ;  and  if  a  slave,  he 
was  whijpped  and  thrown  down  a  precipice. 

The  following  are  peculiar  kinds  of  aetiones 
furti :  (1)  Actio  de  tigno  juncto,  against  a  person 
who  employed  another  person^  timber  in  his 
boOding ;  (2)  Actio  arboram  furtim  caeaanun, 
against  a  person  who  secretly  cut  wood  on  another 
person^s  ground ;  (8)  Actio  fiirti  adversns  nantas 
et  caupones,  against  nantae  and  caupones  [Ezbr- 
citor],  who  were  liable  for  the  acts  of  the  men  in 
their  employment 

There  were  two  cases  in  which  a  bona  fide  pos- 
sessor of  another  poson^  property  could  not  obtain 
the  ownership  by  usucapion  ;  and  one  of  them  was 
the  case' of  a  res  fiirtiva,  which  was  provided  for 
in  the  Twelve  Tables.  The  Roman  Law  as  to 
Furtum  underwent  changes,  as  i^pears  firom  what 
has  been  said ;  and  the  subject  requires  to  be 
treated  historically  in  order  to  be  fully  understood. 
The  work  of  Rein  (Dm  Oimutalnckt  dmr  JHomer) 
contains  a  complete  view  of  the  matter. 

(Gaitts,  iil  183--209,  iv.  1  ;  OeUius,  zL  18 ; 
Dig.  47.  tit  2  ;  Inst  4.  tit  1  ;  Dirksen,  Ueber- 
sftolic,  Ac  pp.  564 — 594 ;  Heinec  J^jfiUaff.  ed.  Han- 
bold  ;  Rein,  Das  Aom.  iVifu^rsdU,  p.  345  ;  Rein, 
ZKuCWiNMa/ra^<ferA(MMr,p.293.)    [G.L.] 

FU'SCINA  (rplcuMi),a  trident ;  more  commonly 
called  triderngj  meaning  trident  ttinuUtu^  becauae  it 
was  originally  a  three-pranged  goad,  used  to  indte 
horses  to  greater  swiftness.  Neptune  was  supposed 
to  be  armed  with  it  when  he  drove  his  chariot,  and 
it  thus  became  his  usual  attribute,  perhaps  with  an 
allusion  also  to  the  use  of  the  same  instrument  in 
harpooning  fish.  It  is  represented  in  the  cut  on 
p.  276.  (Hom.  IL  xii  27,  CM.  iv.  506,  v.  292  ; 
Virg.  Oeorp.  i  13,  Aem.  I  138,  145,  ii.  610  ; 
Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear,  I  36 ;  Philost  Imag.  ii.  14.) 
The  trident  was  also  attributed  to  Nereus  (Vixg. 
Aem.  ii  418)  and  to  the  Tritons.  (Cic  de  Nat. 
Deor.  iL  35  ;  Mart  Sped.  zxvL  3.) 

In  the  contests  of  gladiators  the  HetittrUu  was 
armed  with  a  trident  (Juv.  ii  148,  viiL  203.) 
[Gladiator.]  [J.  Y.] 

FUSTUA'RIUM  (^^o<coWa)  was  a  capital 
punishment  inflicted  upon  the  Roman  soldiers  for 
desertion,  theft,  and  similar  crimes.  It  was  ad- 
ministered m  the  following  manner: — When  a 
soldier  was  condemned,  the  tribune  touched  him 
slightly  with  a  stick,  upon  which  all  the  aoldien  oi 
the  legion  fell  upon  him  with  sticks  and  stones, 
and  generaljy  killed  him  upon  the  spot  If  how- 
ever he  escaped,  for  he  was  allowed  to  fly,  he  could 
not  return  to  his  native  country,  nor  did-any  of  lua 
relatives  dare  to  receive  him  into  their  hoi 
(Polyb.  vi.  37  ;  compare  Liv.  v.  6.>    This 


PUSU8. 

MBit  ttntmoad  to  b«  inBietud  in  tbe  lata  thnw  of 
As  Rpablic  (Cic.  PUlip.  iiL  6},  and  under  tha 
aUDM.  (TnciL  Anm.  iiL  21.) 

Diflffejit  timn  ths  fiuluarium  ww  the  vunivd- 
TCtiio  fiutiiun,  whicb  m  a  corponl  panUbment 
inflicted  under  the  emperon  apoQ  free  men,  but 
onlj  thoae  of  the  lover  orden  (tonwinf.  Dig.  43. 
tit.  19.  I.  28.  g  2).  It  mi  m  kw  HTen  p^iih- 
ment  than  the  flogging  with  flogeUa^  which  poniih- 
DIMit  wu  confined  to  iliTea.  (Dig.  48.  tit  19. 
t.  10  ;  47.  tiL  10.  «.4i.)     [FLaoauM.] 

yUSUS  (&rf«T(i>),  the  apindle,  -n*  ilwaji, 
irhen  in  dk,  aanmniiied  by  the  diituff  (aohu, 
^l\aiirri\  u  in  indiipatsble  pert  of  the  Mme 
upuuiu.  (Orid,  Mtt.  IT.  2M—229.)  The  wool, 
flar,  at  <H' 


^i  i^t  IxMvo,  Horn.  Od.  it.  ISA),  mu  railed 
into  a  ball  (rnUrit,  ofoMW,  Hor.  ^>ii(.  L  13.  U  ; 
Orid,  Met  n.  19),  which  wai,  haweTer,  mffiaentl  j 
looae  ta  aOow  the  itatt  to  be  exilf  dnwn  oat  bj 
the  band  of  (he  ipiniMr,  The  npper  part  of  the 
diMaff  was  then  iuMrted  iota  thii  mau  of  flsi  or 
wool  (ealn  eomta,  Plin.  H.  ff,  Tiii.  74),  and  the 
lower  ftii  wa*  held  Id  the  left  hand  under  the  left 
■im  in  nieh  a  ponlion  a*  wai  moit  conianient  f« 
'a  eprntim.  Tha  fitoe*  were  drawn 
•  tint*  ipirally  twuled,  chiefly 


dixto,  Cland.  di  PriA.  Com*.  177)  ;  and  the  thnad 
(jBiii,  <<nma,  rliiiu)  an  podnced  wu  woond  upon 
the  epndle  until  (be  qnanUt;  wu  at  great  ai  it 
would  arrj. 

The  ipiodle  waa  a  itick,  10  or  12  inchta  long, 
baring  at  tbe  Ic^  a  (lit  or  catch  {dmt,  tytiarpiu) 
in  wMch  the  thread  wai  flied,  ■>  that  the  weight 
of  the  ipindle  might  omtiiiually  carry  down  the 
thread  a«  it  waa  (bnned.  Ita  lower  extremity  wai 
ioaerted  mto  a  imall  wheel  called  the  whorl  (nir~ 
hetSam),  made  of  Trood,  itone^  or  metal  (aee  weod- 
nit),  the  nae  of  which  wu  1  ' 
more  iteod;  and  to  promote 
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■pinner,  who  wat  commonly  a  female,  eieiy  now 
and  then  twirled  roind  the  ipindle  with  hei  right 
h.~l  (HeiDd.  T.  12  1  OTid.  Mit.  n.  23),  ao  ai  to 
Iwial  the  thread  itill  man  oorapletaly  ;  and  whea- 
arer,  by  ita  EOUtiiiiiBl  {Kolongation,  it  let  down  the 
apindte  to  the  greond,  aha  took  it  oat  of  the  ilit, 
woond  it  apoQ  the  ijnndle,  and,  hating  replaced  it 
fa)  the  alh,  drew  out  and  twilled  another  loigth. 
All  Ib«e  drennutancea  an  meDltoaed  in  delul  by 
OaUha  <liiT.  SOS-  S19).     *" 


woodcut  li  taken  fiom  a  aertea  of  ba*-r*Ue&  rtfn- 
aenting  the  arta  of  Hinerni  upon  a  frieae  of  tha 
Forum  FaUadiom  at  Rome.  It  ahowi  the  opera- 
tion of  apUning,  nt  the  m ""^  "  """        

hai  drawn  out  a  auffieieot 

it  by  whirling  the  agnndle  with  her 

fbre-flrmr,  and  prerionaly  to  the  act  of  taking  it 

mt  of  the  alit  In  wind  it  apcm  the  bobbin  (w^ier) 

already  formed. 

The  dialaff  waa  aboat  three  timea  the  length  el 
the  apindle,  atnmg  and  thick  in  pivportion,  com- 
meoty  either  a  itick  or  a  reed,  with  an  eipanaiiai 
near  the  lop  (or  holding  the  tatlL  It  waa  aomo- 
Cimee  of  richer  materiu  and  ocnanieaCed.  Thao- 
critua  baa  left  a  poem  ildjili.  xiriiL)  written  on 
Bending  an  iTory  diataff  to  the  wife  of  a  bind, 
Oolden  apindla  were  aent  aa  preaenta  to  ladiea  o( 
high  rank  (Ham.  Od.  jt.  ISl  )  Herod.  iT.  162)  ; 
and  ■  golden  diataff  ia  attributed  by  Homer  and 
Pindar  to  goddeaaea,  and  other  femaloa  of  ronaA- 
able  dignity,  who  are  called  xrwrqAdicaTBi, 

It  WM  uanal  to  hare  a  baakat  to  hold  the  di»- 
taff  and  apindlA,  with  the  balla  of  wool  prepared 
for  q>inning,  and  the bobbina  already  ipnn.  (Bzuncki 
Ami  ii.  la  J  OTid,  Ma*.  It.  10.)  [CitiTHDa.] 

In  the  niral  diltlicla  of  Italy  women  ware  for- 
bidden to  apin  whan  they  wen  mrelling  on  fbot, 
the  ad  being  eonaiderad  of  aril  omen.  (Plin.  A'.  ^. 
zzriiLG.)  The  diataff  and  apindle,  mth  thewoel 
and  thread  span  them,  woe  cairied  in  bridal  pn- 
u^  withoat  the  wool  and  thread,  uiay 
[Dapended  by  femalea  aa  offeringa  of  ro- 
ligiona  gratitode,  eapecially  in  old  age,  or  on  relii^ 
quiahicg  the  conilant  nae  of  them.  (PliiL  H,  ff, 
Tiii74.)  [Doniril]  They  weremoal  frequently 
dedicated  to  Pallaa,the  fatnineia  of  ipiouiug,  and 
of  the  arta  connected  mth  it.     Thia  goddeia  w 


12.  3.) 
repreaentationa  ail 
iTod,  by  Ibeir  nin- 


ning,  to  detarmine  tha  lila  of  eray 


OABINUS  CINCTUS.    [Tma.] 
GAESUM.    [HuTA.] 

QA'L&A  [KfdJn^poiL  ■iJfii'i,  ^ikJiQ,  a  hebnM; 
ouqna.  The  helmet  waa  ariguallT  made  of  akin 
r  leather,  whence  ia  anppoied  to  haTa  anaeo  ila 
appella.tion,  irui*^  meaning  pnpa[;r  »  heh) 


dog-akin,  bal'^jplied  to  capa  or  helmeta  made  of 
''"  hide  of  other  animali  (jauptitt,  itrifl^,  Horn. 

I.  268,  3S£  )  B^iD,  Od.  iiir.  230  ;  Herod. 

77  ;  compare  icpdni  vtirira,  Xen.  Amit.  t.  4. 
g  13  ;  gJtab^iiiiatPnip.i'i.li.  I »), and  eren  to 
Ihoaa  which  were  entirely  of  bronae  or  iron  (wdy- 
XaXwf,  Od.  iriiL  377).  The  leatheni  baaia  i( 
'  e  helmet  waa  al»  TCnr  ixanmmily  atlenglhenad 
_jd  adorned  by  the  addiiion  of  either  brooie  or 
gold,  which  ii  eipieaaed  by  anch  epitheta  aa  X'^- 
K^a,  aVxaAnol,  pcpvot'ii,  Helmeta  which  had  a 
metallic  baaia  (npini  X"*^  Xen.  Anat.  L  2.  f 
16)  were  in  Latin  properly  called  eauidtt  (laid. 
OHg.  iTiii.  It ;  TaciL  Oem.  6  i  Caeaar,  B.  O.  Hi. 
4G),  altbongh  the  terma  ^nbi  and  oomh  are  often 
confounded.  A  caaqne  (ooaii)  found  al  PoTopeii 
ia  preaoted  in  the  collection  at  Ooadrich  Cinirt. 
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HerefordBhire.  (Skelton,  ErngfrmMd  lUMt,  i.  pL  44.) 
The  perfomtiong  for  the  lining  and  exterior  border 
an  Tisible  along  its  edge.  A  tide  and  a  front 
new  of  it  are  presented  in  the  annexed  woodcnt. 


Two  caiqiies  Teiy  like  thii  were  fiihed  up  from  the 
bed  of  the  Alpheos,  near  Olympia,  and  are  in  the 
poMeedon  of  Mr.  Hamilton.  (Dodwell,  Tomr^ 
Yol.  il  p.  880.)  Among  the  materiali  nied  for 
the  lining  of  helmeta  were  felt  (tIXot,  Hom.  IL 
X.  265)  and  iponge.    (Arittot  H,  A*  r.  16.) 

The  helmet,  especially  that  of  skin  or  leather, 
was  sometimes  a  mere  cap  conformed  to  the  shape 
of  the  head,  without  either  crest  or  any  other  orna- 
ment (A^aX^r  Tff  KcA  <Uo^r,  7^  x.  858).  In  this 
state  it  was  probably  used  in  hunting  (paUa  vena- 
tofM,  C.  Nep.  Dai,  iil  %\  and  was  called  mrroT- 
rii|  (Hom.  IL  l,e,\  in  Latin  Cudo.  The  pre- 
ceding woodcut  shows  an  example  of  it  as  worn  by 
Diomede  in  a  small  (heek  bronxe,  which  is  also  in 
the  coUection  at  Goodrich  Coort  (Skelton,  L  &) 
The  additions  by  which  the  external  appearance  of 
the  helmet  was  Taried,  and  which  serred  both  for 
ornament  and  protection,  were  the  following :  — 

1.  Bosses  or  plates,  proceeding  either  nom  the 
top  (^<Uof,  Hom.  IL  lii  862)  or  the  sides,  and 
Yarying  in  number  from  one  to  four  {hft/pi^aKn^ 
8i^4Aot,  Hom.  IL T.  748,  xi.  41 ;  Eustath.  ad  loo,; 
Tcrpdt^oXos,  IL  xii.  884).  It  is  howerer  Tery 
doabtful  what  part  of  the  helmet  the  ^Akn  was. 
Bttttmann  thought  that  it  was  what  was  after- 
wards called  the  mnwf,  that  is,  a  metal  ridge  in 
which  the  plume  was  fixed  ;  but  Liddell  and  Scott 
(£ec.  I.  «.)  maintain  with  more  probability  that 
ihe  ^dXof  was  the  shade  or  fore-piece  of  the  helmet; 
and  that  an  hfju^i^aXos  helmet  was  one  that  had  a 
Kke  DTojection  behind  as  well  as  before,  such  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  representations  of  many  ancient 
heliBiets. 

2.  The  helmet  thus  adorned  was  Tcry  commonly 
surmounted  by  the  crest  (criifo,  K&^s^  Hom.  IL 
xxii.  316),  which  was  often W  horse-hair  (^nrov^ts, 
/inro8d0'cta,  Hom.  U.  ee. ;  X^^r  Utipcu,  Theocr. 
xxii  186  ;  hirsuta  jnba^  Propert  It.  11.  19),  and 
made  so  as  to  look  imposing  and  terrible  (Hom.  IL 
iil  887  ;  Viig.  Aen.  viiL  620),  as  weU  as  hand- 
some, (lb.  ix.  865  ;  c£\o^f,  Heliod.  AeA,  m) 
The  helmet  often  had  two  or  even  three  crests. 
(AescL  Sq>.  e,  Thtb,  884.)  In  the  Roman  army 
of  later  times  the  crest  serred  not  only  for  orna- 
ment, but  also  to  distinguish  the  different  centu- 
rions, each  of  whom  wore  a  casque  of  a  peculiar 
form  and  appearance.    (Yeget  iL  1 8.) 

8.  The  two  cheek-pieces  (tmoailae^  Jur.  x.  184  ; 
tnpaypoBl99s,  Eustath.  m  ILr.  748),  which  were 
attached  to  the  hehnet  by  hinges,  so  as  to  be  lifted 
up  and  down.  They  had  buttons  or  ties  at  their 
extremities  for  fostening  the  helmet  on  the  head. 
(VaL  Race,  rl  626.) 

4.  The  beaTer,  or  visor,  a  peculiar  form  of  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  ah\&wH  rfw^dCXcio, 
&A  tne  perforated  beaver.  (Hom.  IL  xi  858.) 
The  gladiators  wore  helmets  of  this  kind  (Jut. 
viti  208),  and  specimens  of  them,  not  unlike  those 
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worn  hi  the  middle  ages,  haTobeen  found  at  Pom. 
peii.    See  the  wood-cut  to  Gladiatorxs. 

The  five  following  helmets  are  selected  frtmi  an- 
tiqae  gems,  and  are  engrared  of  the  size  of  the 
originMi.  [J.  Y.] 


GALERI'CULUM.  [Galsrus.] 
GALE'RUS  or  GALE'RUM,  was  originally 
a  covering  for  the  head  worn  by  priests,  espe- 
cially by  the  JtamM  diaUt  (GelL  x.  15 ;  Serv.  ad 
(Virg.  Am.  ii  688).  It  i^pears  to  have  been  a 
round  cap  made  of  leather,  with  its  tc»  ending  in 
:an  apex  or  point  [See  cut  on  p.  1 02.]  The  word  is 
probably  connected  with  gaUa^  a  helmet  In  eoorse 
of  time  the  name  was  applied  to  any  kind  of  aq> 
fitting  close  to  the  head  like  a  helmet  (Viig.  Am. 
Tii.  688;  Yin.  MareL  121 ;  Suet  Ner.  26.)  GaUrmt 
and  its  dimmutive  ChUerimlwm  are  also  used  to 
signify  a  covering  for  the  head  made  of  hair,  and 
hence  a  wig.  (Juv.  Sat  vi  120,  with  the  Schol.; 
Suet  0th.  12 ;  Mart  xiv.  50.) 

GALLI,  the  priests  of  Cybele,  whose  warship 
was  introduced  at  Rome  from  Phrygia,  in  Bia  204. 
(LiT.  xxix.  10, 14,  xxxvi  36.)  The  Galli  were, 
according  to  an  ancient  custom,  always  castrated 
(9padomt^$emimani^»mUviri,nte9iri  nee/bmimae\ 
and  it  wmild  seem  that  impdled  by  religious  fon»- 
ticism  they  performed  this  operation  on  themselves. 
(Juv.  vi.  512,  &&  ;  Ovid,  F^uL  iv.  287;  Martial, 
iii  81,  xi  74 ;  Plin.  H.  AT.  xi  49.)  In  their 
wild,  enthusiastic,  and  boisterous  rites,  they  re- 
sembled the  Corybantes  (Lucan.  i  565,  dt&  ; 
compare  Hilaria),  and  even  went  further,  in  as 
much,  as  in  their  fury,  they  matilated  their  own 
bodies.  (Propert  ii  18.  15.)  They  seem  to  have 
been  always  chosen  from  a  poor  and  despised  class 
of  people,  for  while  no  other  priests  were  allowed  to 
beg,  the  Galli  (JammU  Idaeat  matri*)  were  allowed 
to  do  so  on  certain  days.  (Cic  de  Leg.  ii  9  and 
16.)  The  chief  priest  among  them  was  called  aJ^ 
ch^allus.  (Servius,  ad  Am.  ix.  1 16.)  The  origin 
of  the  name  of  Galli  is  uncertain :  aecoiding  to 
Festns  (s.  «.),  Ovid  (Fast.  iv.  868),  and  others,  it 
was  derived  from  the  river  Gallus  in  Phiygia, 
which  flowed  near  the  temple  of  Cybele,  and  the 
water  of  which  was  fiibled  to  put  those  perscms 
who  dnmk  of  it  into  such  a  state  of  madness,  that 
they  castrated  themselves.  (Compare  Plin.  H.  N. 
V.  82,  xi  40,  xxxi.  2  ;  Herodian.  11.)  The  sup- 
position  of  Hieranymus  (Cap.  OteoBy  4)  that  Galli 
was  the  name  of  the  Gauls,  which  had  been  given 
to  these  priests  by  the  Romans  in  order  to  show 
their  contempt  of  that  nation,  is  unfounded,  as  the 
Romans  must  have  received  the  name  from  Aaia, 
or  from  the  Greeks,  by  whom,  as  Suidas  (i. «.)  in- 
forms us,  Gallus  was  used  as  a  oommon  noon  in 
the  sense  of  eimach.  There  exists  a  verb  ^oOars, 
wUflh  signifies  to  rage  (mmmmw,  6(knkiii),  and 
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wkieh  ocean  m  ono  of  the  fragmenta  of  Vano 
(p.  278,  ed.  Bip.)  and  in  the  AntiMog.  LtU,  toL  I 
(k  84,  ed.  Bntnuuin.  [L.  S.] 

GAHE'LI A  (ya^Xia),  The  demea  and  phm- 
triea  of  Attica  poasMwd  Tarioua  means  to  pnyent 
intniden  from  aasuminff  the  riffhta  of  citisens. 
Among  other  legnlationa  it  waa  ordained  that  erezy 
bride,  previooi  to  her  maniage,  should  be  intro- 
duced by  her  parents  or  guardians  to  the  phratria 
of  her  husband  {yafoiXltv  {nrkpywaUos  ^la^^w^ 
Isaens,  de  Pfrrk  Htiend.  pp.  62, 65,  &e. ;  dsCinm, 
Hatred,  p.  208  ;  Demosth.  e.  EidmL  p.  1812  and 
1820).  This  introdaction  of  the  young  women 
was  accompanied  by  presents  to  their  new  phratores, 
which  were  called  yutnihia.  (Soidas,  i. «. ;  tkhoL 
wd  Dem,  e,  Enbul.  p.  1812.)  The  women  were 
enrolled  in  the  Usts  of  the  phratries,  and  this  enrol- 
ment was  also  called  yofoiKla,  The  presents  seem 
to  hare  consisted  in  a  feast  giTen  to  the  phratom^ 
and  the  phratores  in  return  made  some  ODBrings  to 
the  gods  on  behalf  of  the  yoong  bride.  (Pounx, 
iii  8,  TiiL  9, 28.)  The  acceptance  of  the  presents 
and  tile  permission  to  enroll  the  bride  in  the  registers 
of  the  phzatria,  was  eqaivalent  to  a  declaration  that 
she  was  considered  a  true  citiaen,  and  that  oonse- 
qnently  her  children  wonld  hare  legitimate  daims- 
to  all  ue  rights  and  pririleges  of  citisens.  (Herm. 
Lekr.  d,  ffiieek,  StaatmdL  §  100.  n.  1.) 

rctfoiiJa  was  also  the  name  of  a  sacrifice  offered 
to  Athena  on  the  day  woTions  to  the  marriage  of  a 
girL  She  was  taken  by  her  parents  to  the  temple 
of  the  goddess  in  the  Acropolis,  where  the  offerings 
were  imide  on  her  behal£  (Snidas,  s.  v.  flpor^Acia.) 

The  plural,  yofiiiKUu^  was  used  to  express  wed> 
ding  solemnities  in  generaL  (Lycophron,  ap,  Etjfm, 
ilf.  I.V.)  [L.S.] 

OAMOS  (T^MS).      [MATRUfONZUH.] 

GA'MORI.  [Gbomorl] 
GA'NE A.  [Cadpona,  d.  259,  a.] 
GAUSAPA,  GAUSAPE,  or  GAUSAPUM, 
a  kind  of  tluck  doth,  which  was  on  one  side  very 
woolly,  and  was  used  to  cover  tables  (Herat  Sat, 
il  11  ;  LuciL  t^,  Prudan,  iz.  870),  beds  (Mart. 
ziT.  147),  and  by  persons  to  wrap  themselTes  up 
after  tsking  a  badi  (Petron.  28),  or  in  general  to 
protect  themseWes  against  rain  and  cold.  (Seneca, 
EpUi.  53.)  It  was  worn  by  men  as  well  as  women. 
(Grid,  An  AmaL  u,  300.)  It  came  in  use  among 
die  Romans  about  the  time  of  Augustus  (Plin. 
H,  N.  TiiL  48),  and  the  wealthier  Romans  had  it 
made  of  the  finest  wool,  and  mostly  of  a  purple 
colour.  The  gansapum  seems,  howeter,  sometimes 
to  hare  been  made  of  linen,  but  its  peculiarity  of 
having  one  side  more  wooUy  than  the  other  alwa^ 
remained  the  same.  (Mart  ziv.  138.)  As  Martial 
(ziv.  152)  calls  it  gaiuapa  quadraiai  we  have 
reason  to  suppose  that,  like  the  Scotch  plaid,  it  was 
always,  for  whaterer  purpose  it  might  be  used,  a 
square  or  oblong  piece  of  doth.  (See  Btfttiger, 
&i5mci,iLp.l02.) 

The  woni  gansi^  is  also  sometimes  used  to  de- 
sunate  a  thid:  wig,  such  as  was  made  of  the  hair 
of  Germans,  and  worn  by  the  feshionable  people 
at  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  emperors.    (Pers.  Sai. 
vi.  46.)  Persius  {Sat,  iv.  88)  also  applies  the  word 
in  a  figurative  sense  to  a  foil  beard.         [L.  S.] 
GELEONTE&    [Trxbur,  Grbbk.] 
GELOTOPOII  (7fX«»TOjro«oO    [PaeabitlI 
GENE'SI  A.    [FuNus,  pw  558,  a.] 
GE'NIUa    See  DkL  Sf  Or,  amd  Rom,  Bio- 
Srapkif. 
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GBN08  (T^r).    [TaxBua,  Gmaut] 

GENS.  This  word  contains  the  same  element 
as  the  Latin  ^m^us,  and  gi^/O,  and  as  die  Greek 
7^^es,  7(-7ikofuu,  &e.,  and  it  primarily  signifies 
kiM,  Bat  the  word  hiu  nnmeious  significations, 
which  have  either  a  very  remote  connection  with 
this  its  primary  notion,  or  perhaps  none  at  alL 

Gens  sometimes  signifies  a  wnole  political  com 
munity,  as  Gens  Isitinoram,  Gens  Campanomm, 
&c  (Juv.  Sat  viil  289,  and  Heinrich'S  note) ; 
though  it  is  probable  that  in  this  i^iplicatkm  of  the 
tetm,  the  notion  of  a  distinction  of  race  or  stock 
is  implied,  or  at  least  the  notion  of  a  totality  of 
persons  distingnishad  firam  other  totalities  by  sam^ 
ness  of  language,  eommnnity  of  law,  and  increase 
of  their  mnnbm  amona  themselves  only.  Ciosra 
(fro  BdbOf  c.  18)  spctts  of  ''Gentsa  nniverwe  in 
civitatam  rsosptae,  at  Sabinonim,  Volscomm,  Heiw 
nieoronu**  It  is  a  oonseqnenoe  «f  sueh  mimninar  el 
Gens,  rather  than  an  independent  meaning,  uat 
the  word  is  sonttimaa  used  to  ezpiess  a  peopk 
simply  with  rsfemoa  to  their  tesritarial  limits. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  expression  Jna 
Gentium  is  expkined  mder  Jua. 

The  WQids  Gens  and  Gen^ea  have  a  spedal 
meaning  in  the  system  of  the  Roman  law  and  in 
the  Roman  oonstitntion.  Cicero  (np,  6)  has  pus- 
served  a  definition  of  Gentiles  which  was  given  by 
Scaevola,  the  pontifex,  and  which,  with  refersnoa 
to  the  time,  must  be  considered  completa.  Thooa 
were  Gentiles,  according  to  Seaevbb^  (1)  who  bore 
the  same  name,  (2)  who  were  bom  of  freemen 
(mffoim),  (8)  none  of  whoee  aneestors  had  been  a 
slave,  and  (4)  who  had  suffered  no  c^tis  dimian- 
tio.  This  d^nition  contains  nothing  whieh  shows 
a  common  bond  of  union  among  gentiles,  except 
the  possession  of  a  oommon  name ;  but  thoee  who 
had  a  common  name  were  not  gentiles,  if  the  three 
other  conditions,  contained  in  this  definition,  wen 
not  applicable  to  them.  There  is  also  a  definition 
of  ^tilis  by  Festns:— **  That  is  called  Gens 
Aeha  whieh  is  composed  (eot^SeUmr)  of  many 
familiae.  Gentilis  is  both  one  who  is  of  the  same 
stock  (^eaw),  and  one  who  is  called  by  the  same 
name  (tmUi  nomime)  *,  as  Cinchis  says,  thoee  an 
my  gentiles  who  are  called  by  my  name.** 

We  cannot  condude  any  thing  more  firam  the 
eoi^UsUar  of  Festus  than  that  a  Gens  containod 
several  fc™*l<«*|  or  that  several  fimiiliae  were  com- 
prehended  under  one  Gens.  According  to  the 
definition,  persons  of  the  same  gemu  (kn)  wen 
gentiles,  and  also  persons  of  the  same  name  were 
gentiles.  If  Festus  meant  to  say  that  aU  persona 
of  the  same  genus  and  all  persons  of  the  same 
name  were  gentiles^  his  statement  is  inconsistent 

*  **  Gentilis  dioitar  et  ex  eodem  oenere  ortas,if 
is  qui  simili  nomine  appeUatur.**  Tne  second  ti  ia 
sometimes  read  trf,  whidi  is  manifeatiy  not  the  ri^t 
reading,  as  the  context  shows.  Besides,  if  the 
words  **  irf  IB  qui  simili  nomine  appdlatnr,**  are  to 
be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  '^ex  eodem  genera 
ortos,**  as  they  must  be  if  irf  is  the  true  reading, 
then  the  notion  of  a  common  name  is  viewed  as  of 
neeessity  being  contained  in  the  notion  of  oommom 
Jm,  whereas  there  may  be  common  kin  without 
common  name,  and  oommon  name  without  common 
kin.  Thus  neither  does  oommon  name  indude  all 
common  kin,  nor  does  common  kin  indude  all  coniF 
mon  name ;  yet  each  inehides  aomrthing  that  tiM 
other  indudes. 
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with  the  definition  of  the  Pontifez ;  for  peiBont 
might  be  of  the  same  genui,  and  might  hare  fui- 
tained  a  capitia  diminutio  either  by  adoption  or 
adn^gation,  or  by  emancipation :  in  all  these  cases 
the  genus  woold  remain,  for  the  natural  relation- 
ship was  not  affected  by  any  change  in  the  juris- 
tical condition  of  a  person ;  in  the  cases  of  adoption 
and  adrogation  the  name  would  be  lost:  in  the  case 
of  emancipation  it  would  be  retained.  If  the  defi- 
nition of  Festus  means  that  among  those  of  the 
same  genus  there  may  be  gentiles;  and  among 
those  of  the  same  name,  genules  may  also  be  in- 
cluded, his  definition  is  true ;  but  neither  part  of 
the  definition  is  absolutely  true,  nor,  if  both  parts 
are  taken  together,  is  the  whole  definition  abso- 
lutely true.  It  seems  as  if  the  definition  of  sentiles 
was  a  matter  of  some  difficulty ;  for  while  uie  pos- 
session of  a  common  name  was  Uie  simplest  genenl 
characteristic  of  gentilitas,  there  were  other  condi- 
tions which  were  equally  essential. 

The  name  of  the  gens  was  generally  chancterised 
by  the  termination  aia  or  m,  as  Julia,  Cornelia, 
Valeria. 

When  a  man  died  intestate  and  without  agnati, 
his  fiunilia  [Familla]  by  the  law  of  the  TweWe 
Tables  came  to  the  gentiles ;  and  in  the  case  of  a 
mnatic  (Jwrionu)  who  had  no  guardians,  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  lunatic  and  his  property  belonged 
to  the  agnati  and  to  the  gentiles ;  to  the  latter,  we 
may  presume,  in  case  the  former  did  not  exist 

Accordingly,  one  part  of  the  jus  gentilitinm  or 
jus  gentilitatis  related  to  successions  to  the  pro- 
perty of  intestates,  who  had  no  agnati  A  notable 
example  of  a  dispute  on  this  subject  between  the 
CIau£i  and  MaroelU  is  mentioned  in  a  difficult 
pauage  of  Cicero  ((is  Orai.  I  39).  The  Marcelli 
claimed  the  inheritance  of  an  intestate  son  of  one 
of  the  liberti  or  fireedmen  of  their  fiunilia  (atirpe); 
the  daudii  claimed  the  same  by  the  gentile  rights 
(peate).  The  Marcelli  were  plebeians  and  be- 
longed to  the  patrician  Claudia  gens.  Niebuhr 
obseryes  that  this  claim  of  the  Claudii  is  incon- 
sistent with  Cioero^s  definition,  according  to  which 
no  descendant  of  a  fireedman  could  be  a  gentilis  ; 
and  he  concludes  that  Cicero  (that  is  ^aoTohi) 
must  hare  been  miitaken  in  this  part  of  his  defi- 
nition. But  it  must  be  observed  though  the 
descendants  of  freedmen  might  have  no  cUim  as 
gentiles,  the  members  of  a  gens  might  as  such 
have  claims  asainst  them  ;  and  in  this  sense  the 
descendants  of  fireedmen  might  be  gentiles.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  Maroelli  united  to  defend 
their  supposed  patronal  rights  to  the  inheritance 
of  the  sons  of  fireedmen  against  the  claims  of  the 
gens  ;  for  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  gave  the 
mheritance  of  a  freedman  only,  who  died  intestate 
and  without  heirs,  to  his  patron,  and  not  the  in- 
heritance of  the  son  of  a  fiieedman.  The  question 
might  be  this :  whether  the  law,  in  the  case  sup- 
posed, gave  the  hereditas  to  the  gens  as  having  a 
right  paramount  to  the  patronal  right.  It  may  be 
t£kt  the  Maroelli,  as  bemg  included  in  the  Claudia 
gens,  were  supposed  to  have  merged  their  patronal 
rights  (if  they  really  existed  in  the  case  in  dispute) 
in  those  of  the  geaoB.  Whether  as  members  of  the 
gens,  the  plebeian  Maroelli  would  take  as  gentiles 
what  they  lost  as  patroni,  may  be  doubted. 

It  is  ^nerally  said  or  supposed  that  the  here- 
ditas which  came  to  a  gens  was  divided  among  the 
gentiles,  which  must  mean  the  heads  of  fiuniliae. 
This  may  be  so ;  at  least  we  must  oomoeive  that 
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the  hereditas,  at  one  period  at  least,  must  have  been 
a  benefit  to  the  members  of  the  gens :  Caesar  ia 
said  (Sueton.  JuL  1)  to  have  been  deprived  ol  his 
gentiUtiae  hereditates. 

In  determining  that  the  property  of  intestatea 
should  ultimately  belong  to  the  gens,  the  law  ol 
the  Twelve  Tables  was  only  providing  for  a  case 
which  in  eveiy  civilised  countiy  is  provided  for  by 
some  positive  law  ;  that  is,  the  law  finds  some  rule  as 
to  the  disposition  of  the  property  of  a  person  who  dies 
without  having  disposed  of  it  or  leavmg  those  whom 
the  law  recognises  as  immediately  entided  to  it  in 
case  there  is  no  disposition.  The  gens  had  thus  a 
relation  to  the  gentiles,  similar  to  that  which  sub- 
sists in  modem  states  between  the  sovereign  power 
and  persons  dying  intestate  and  without  heirs  or 
next  of  kin.  The  mode  in  which  such  a  succession 
was  applied  by  the  gens  was  probably  not  deter- 
mined by  law ;  and  as  the  gens  was  a  kind  of 
juristical  person,  analogous  to  the  community  of  a 
dvitas,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  originally  inherit* 
anoes  accrued  to  the  gens  oi  meft,  and  were  com- 
mon property.  The  gens  must  have  had  some 
common  property,  such  as  saoella,  &c  It  would 
be  no  difficult  transition  to  imagine,  that  what 
originally  belonged  to  the  gens  as  such,  was  in  the 
course  ^  time  distributed  among  the  members, 
which  would  easily  take  place  TNmen  the  fivmiliaa 
included  in  agens  were  reduced  toa  small  number. 

There  were  certain  sacred  rites  (tacra  geoHUtia) 
which  belonged  to  a  gens,  to  the  observance  of 
which  all  the  members  of  a  gens,  as  such,  were 
bound,  whetiier  they  were  members  by  birth, 
adoptiim,  or  adrogation.  A  person  was  fireed  firam 
the  observance  of  such  sacra,  and  lost  the  privileses 
connected  with  his  gentile  rights,  when  he  lost  hia 
gens,  that  is,  when  ne  was  adrogated,  adopted,  or 
even  emancipated  ;  for  adrogation,  adoption,  and 
emancipation  were  accompanied  by  a  diminutio 
capitis. 

When  the  adoption  was  from  one  fiunilia  into 
another  of  the  same  gens,  the  name  of  the  gens  was 
still  retained ;  and  when  a  son  was  emancipated, 
the  name  of  the  gens  was  still  retained  ;  and  yet 
in  both  these  cases,  if  we  adopt  the  definition  of 
Scaevola,  the  adopted  and  emancipated  persons  lost 
the  gentile  rights,  though  they  were  also  fireedfirom 
the  gentile  burdens  (sacra).  In  the  case  of  adop- 
tion and  adrogaticm,  the  adopted  and  adrogated 
person  who  passed  into  a  fomiUa  of  another  gens, 
must  have  passed  into  the  gens  of  such  fiunilia, 
and  so  must  have  acquired  the  rights  of  that  gens. 
Such  a  person  had  sustained  a  capitis  diminutiQ, 
and  its  effect  was  to  destroy  his  former  gentile 
rights,  together  vrith  the  rights  of  agnation.  The 
gentile  rights  were  in  fieict  implied  in  the  rights  of 
agnation,  if  the  pater-fomilias  had  a  gens.  Conse- 
quentiy  he  who  obtained  by  adrogation  or  adoption 
the  rights  of  agnation,  obtained  also  the  gentile 
rights  of  his  adopted  fietther.  In  the  case  of  adro- 
gation, the  adrogated  person  renounced  his  gens  at 
ihe  Ckmiitia  Curiata,  which  solemnity  might  also 
be  expressed  by  the  term  "  sacra  detestari,**  fior  * 
sacra  and  gens  are  often  synonymoua.  Thus,  in 
such  case,  adrogatio,  on  the  part  of  the  adoptive 
fiither,  corresponded  to  detestatio  sactorum  on  the 
part  of  the  adrogated  son.  This  detestatio  sacro- 
rum  is  probably  the  same  thing  as  the  sacromm 
alienatio  mentioned  by  Cicero  (Orator^  c  42)u  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  pontifices  to  look  after  the  due 
observation  of  the  gentile  sacra,  and  to  see  that 
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the^  were  not  lott  (Pro  Domo,  c  13,  &c.)    Eaeh 

ri  teems  to  hare  Iwd  ita  peculiar  place  {tateBwm) 
the  celebratioii  of  the  ncm  gentilitia,  which 
were  pexfiormed'at  stated  timet.  The  lacra  genti- 
litia,  u  already  obeerred,  were  a  bfarden  on  the 
memben  of  a  gens  aa  nuk.  The  lacm  prirata  were 
a  charge  on  the  property  of  an  indlTidnal ;  the  two 
kinds  of  sacia  were  thns  quite  distinct 

According  to  Dionysios  {Antia,  Rom,  u.  7)«  the 
curiae  were  respectiTcly  subdiTiaed  into  Decades  ; 
and  Niebuhr  argues  that  Decades  and  Qentes  were 
the  same.  Accordingly  each  of  the  three  tribes 
contained  ten  curiae  and  100  gentes ;  and  the 
three  tribes  contained  300  gentes.  Now  if  there 
is  any  truth  in  the  tndition  of  this  original  dis- 
tribution of  the  population  into  tribes,  curiae  and 
gentes,  it  follows  that  there  was  no  necesiary  kin- 
ship among  those  fiunilies  which  belonged  to  a 
gens,  any  more  than  among  those  fimiilies  which 
belonged  to  one  curia. 

We  know  nothing  historically  of  the  oiganisa^ 
don  of  civil  society,  but  we  know  that  many  new 
political  bodies  haTe  been  organised  out  of  the 
materials  of  existing  political  bodies.  It  is  useless 
to  conjecture  what  was  the  original  oiganisation  of 
the  Roman  state.  We  must  take  the  tradition  as 
it  has  oome  down  to  us.  The  tradition  is  not,  that 
fiuniliae  related  by  blood  were  formed  into  gentes, 
that  these  gentes  were  formed  into  curiae,  that  these 
curiae  were  formed  into  tribes.  Such  a  tradition 
would  contain  its  own  refutation,  for  it  involTes 
the  notion  of  the  constmetion  of  a  body  politic 
by  the  aggregation  of  fiunilies  into  unities,  and  by 
fiurther  combinations  of  these  new  unities.  The  tra- 
dition is  of  three  fundamental  pirts  (in  whaterer 
manner  formed),  and  of  the  diTisions  of  them  into 
smaller  parts.  The  smallest  political  division  b  gens. 
No  further  division  is  made,  and  thus  of  necessity, 
when  we  oome  to  consider  the  component  parts  of 
gens,  we  come  to  consider  the  individuals  com- 
priseid  in  it  or  the  heads  of  fiunilies.  According  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Roman  law,  the  in- 
dividuals arrange  themselves  into  fiuniliae  under 
their  respective  patres-fiuniliae.  It  fiollows,  that  if 
the  distribution  of  the  people  was  effected  by  a 
division  of  the  larger  into  smaller  parts,  there  could 
be  no  necessary  Ion  among  the  fiuniliae  of  a  gens ; 
ibr  kinship  among  all  the  memben  of  a  gens  could 
oiUy  be  effected  by  selecting  kindred  fiuniliae,  and 
farming  them  into  a  gens.  If  the  gmis  was  the 
result  of  subdivision,  we  kinship  of  the  original 
members  of  such  gens,  whenever  it  existed,  must 
have  been  aoddentsL 

There  is  no  proof  that  the  Romans  considered 
that  there  was  kinship  among  the  fiuniliae  origin- 
ally included  in  a  gens.  Yet  as  kinship  was  evi- 
dence of  the  rights  of  agnatio,  and  consequentiy 
of  gentile  rights,  when  there  had  been  no  o^iitis 
diminutio,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  that  which  was 
evidence  of  the  rights  of  agnatio,  and  consequentiy 
of  gentile  rights,  might  Iw  viewed  as  part  of  the 
de£kition  of  gentilis,  and  be  so  extended  as  to 
comprehend  a  supposed  kinship  among  the  original 
members  of  the  gens.  The  word  pent  itself  would 
also  finvour  such  a  supposition,  especially  as  the 
word  ffmwi  seems  to  be  ofWn  used  in  the  same 
sense.  (Cic.  pro  Balbo^  c  14.)  This  notion  of 
kinship  appears  also  to  be  confirmed  by  the  fi^t  of 
the  members  of  the  gens  beinff  distinguished  by  a 
common  name,  as  Cornelia,  Jiuua,  &c.  But  many 
eiwumstances,  besides  that  of  a  common  origin. 
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may  have  given  a  common  name  to  the  gentiles ; 
and  indeed  there  seems  nothing  more  strange  in  all 
the  gentiles  having  a  common  name,  thu  there 
being  a  common  name  for  all  the  memben  of  a 
curia  and  a  tribe. 

As  the  gentes  were  subdivisions  of  the  thiM 
ancient  tribes,  the  populus  (in  the  ancient  sense) 
alone  had  gentes,  so  Uuit  to  be  a  patridan  and  to 
have  a  gens  were  synonymous ;  and  thus  we  find 
the  expressions  gens  and  patri^ii  constantiy  united. 
Yet  it  appears,  as  in  the  casa  already  cited,  that 
some  gentes  contained  jplebeian  jamiliae,  which  it 
is  conjertured  had  their  origin  in  marriages  ba- 
tween  patricians  and  plebeians  befine  there  was 
connubium  between  them.  When  the  lex  was 
carried  which  established  connubium  between  the 
plebs  and  the  patres,  it  was  alleged  that  tiiis 
measure  would  oonfoDnd  the  gentile  rights  (jmu 
gemthtm^  Li  v.  iv.  1).  Befiore  this  connubium  ex- 
isted, ii  a  ffentilis  married  a  woman  not  a 
r tills,  it  followed  that  the  children  could  not 
gentiles ;  yet  they  might  retain  the  gentila 
name,  and  thus,  in  a  sense,  the  fiunily  might 
be  gentiles  without  the  gentUe  privileges.  Sudi 
marriages  would  in  effisct  introiduce  confusion ; 
and  it  does  not  appear  how  this  would  be  increased 
by  giving  to  a  marriage  between  a  gentile  man, 
and  a  woman  not  gentilis,  the  l^al  character  of 
connubium ;  the  efi^  of  the  legal  change  was  to 
give  the  children  the  gentilitas  of  their  &ther.  It 
is  sometimes  said  that  the  effect  of  this  lex  was  to 
give  the  gentile  rights  to  the  plebs,  which  is  an 
absurdity ;  for,  according  to  the  expreision  of  Livy 
(iv.  4),  which  is  confionnable  to  a  strict  principle 
of  R<Hnan  law,  **  patrem  sequuntur  liberi,**  and  the 
children  of  a  plebeian  man  could  only  be  plebeian. 
Before  the  passing  of  this  lex,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  if  a  patrician  woman  married  out  of  her  gens 
(e  gente,  e  patribus  enupsit)  it  was  no  marriage  at 
all,  and  that  the  children  of  such  marriage  were 
not  in  the  power  of  their  &ther,  and,  it  seems  a 
necessary  consequence,  not  Roman  citiaens.  The 
effect  would  be  the  same,  according  to  the  strict 
principles  of  Roman  law,  if  a  plebeian  married  a 
patrician  woman,  befiore  there  was  connubium  be- 
tween them ;  for  if  there  was  no  connubium,  there 
was  no  legal  marriage,  and  the  ofipring  were  not 
dtiaens,  which  is  the  thing  complained  of  1^ 
Ganuleius.  (Idv.  iv.  4.)  It  does  not  ^ipear  then 
how  such  marriages  will  account  fiir  plelman  fomi- 
liae  being  contained  in  patrician  gentes,  unless  wt 
suppose  that  when  the  children  of  a  gentile  raai. 
and  a  plebeian  woman  took  the  name  of  the  fother^ 
and  followed  the  condition  of  the  mother,  they 
were  in  some  way  or  other,  not  easy  to  explain, 
considered  as  citisens  and  plebeians.  But  if  this 
be  so,  what  would  be  the  status  of  tiie  children  of 
a  patrician  woman  by  a  plebeian  man  ? 

Niebuhr  assumes  that  the  memben  of  the  gens 
(gentiles)  were  bound  to  assist  their  indigent 
fellows  in  bearing  extraordinary  burdens ;  but  this 
assertion  is  founded  on  the  interpretation  given  to 
the  words  Tohs  7^1  vpoffi^Korras  of  Dionysius 
(ii.  10),  which  have  a  simpler  and  more  obvious 
meaning.  Whatever  probability  there  may  be  in 
the  assumption  of  Niebuhr,  as  founded  on  the 
passage  above  dted,  and  one  or  two  other  pas- 
sages, it  caimot  be  conudered  as  a  thing  demon- 
strated. 

A  hundred  new  memben  were  added  to  tiM 
senate  by  the  fint  Tarquin.    These  were  the  re- 
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praentatiTM  of  the  Luoeret,  the  third  and  inferior 
tribe ;  and  thej  were  called  Patrei  Minomm  gen- 
timn  (LiT.  i.  85).  See  the  cnrionfl  letter  of  Cioero 
to  Paetnt  (ad  Fam,  iz.  21). 

If  the  gentes  were  such  •abdiTiaons  of  a  curia, 
as  already  stated,  it  may  he  asked  what  is  meant 
by  n0w  gentes  being  introduced  among  the  cnriae, 
for  this  undoubtedly  took  place.    Tullus  Hostilius 
incorporated  the  Julii,  Sertilii,  and  others,  among 
the  Patricii,  and  consequently  among  the  curiae. 
The  Clandii  were  a  Sabine  gens,  who^  it  was  said 
(Lit.  iT.  8),  were  receired  among  the  patricii  after 
the  banishment  of  the  kings.    A  rebent  writer 
(Ooettling)  attempts  to  remore  this  difficulty  by 
assuming,  aooordii^  to  his  intezpretation  of  Diony- 
sius  (iL  7)f  a  division  of  the  curiae  into  ten  decuriae, 
and  by  the  further  assumption  of  an  indefinite 
number  of  gentes  in  each  decuria.    Consistently 
with  this,  he  assumes  a  kinship  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  same  gens,  according  to  which  hypo- 
thesis the  seTeral  patrea-fiuniliae  of  such  gens  must 
have  descended,  or  claimed  descent,  finm  a  common 
ancestor.    Thus  the  gentes  would  be  nothing  more 
than  aggregates  of  kindred  fiunilies,  and  it  must 
have  been  contrived  in  makiog  the  division  into 
decuriae,  that  all  the  members  of  a  gens  (thus 
understood)  must  have  been  included  in  the  same 
decuria.    But  to  assume  this,  is  nothing  more  than 
to  say  that  the  political  system  was  formed  by  be- 
ginning with  aggregations  of  fiunilies  ;  for  if  the 
ultimate  politiol  division,  the  decuriae,  was  to 
consist  of  aggregates  of  gentes  (thus  understood), 
Buch  arrangement  could  only  be  effected  by  makinff 
aggregation  of  families  the  basis  of  the  politico 
system,  and  then  ascending  from  them  to  decuriae, 
from  decuriae  to  curiae,  and  from  curiae  to  tribes ; 
a  proceeding  which  is  inconsistent  with  saying  that 
the  curiae  were  subdivided  into  decuriae,  far  this 
mode  of  ezioession  implies  that  the  curiae  were 
formed  before  the  decunae.    But  the  introductiMi 
of  new  gentes  is  conceivable  even  on  the  hypo- 
thesis of  the  gens  being  a  mere  political  division. 
If  the  number  was  originally  limited,  it  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  what  we  know  of  the  Roman  con- 
stitution, which  was  always  in  a  state  of  progres- 
sive change,  to  suppose  that  the  strict  rule  of  limi- 
tation was  soon  neglected.    Now  if  a  new  sens  was 
introduced,  it  must  have  been  assimilated  to  the 
old  gentes  by  having  a  distinctive  name  ;  and  if  a 
number  of  foreigners  were  admitted  as  a  gens,  it  is 
conceivable  that  they  would  take  the  name  of  some 
distinguished  pezson  among  them,  who  might  be 
the  head  of  a  fiunily  consisting  of  many  branches, 
each  with  a  numerous  body  of  retainers    And  this 
is  the  better  tradition  as  to  the  patrician  Ckndii, 
who  came  to  Rome  with  Atta  (^audius,  their  head 
(ffgiUit  prme^\  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings, 
and  were  co-optated  {coopiati)  by  the  patres  amoQg 
the  patricii ;  which  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that 
this  immigndug  body  was  recmised  as  a  Roman 
gens.  (Sueton.  7¥ft.  1 ;  Liv.  ii.  16.)    According  to 
the  tradition,  Atta  (^udins  received  a  tract  of  land 
for  his  clients  on  the  Anio,  and  a  piece  of  burying- 
ground,  under  the  Oipitol,  was  given  to  him  by 
the  state  (jnAUee),    According  to  the  original  con- 
stitution of  a  gens,  the  possession  of  a  common 
burying-pbioe,  and  the  gentile  right  to  interment 
therein,  were  a  part  of  the  gentile  sacra.     (Cic 
L^.  iL22  ;  Yell  Pat  ii.  119  ;  Festns,  s.  v^CmoUi; 
Liv.  iv.  8,  vi  40 ;  Virgil,  Aeiu  vii.  706.     As  to 
fhe  Qens  Octavia,  see  Suetonius,  Amg,  1.) 
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It  is  probable  that  even  in  the  time  of  desn 
the  proper  notion  of  a  gens  and  its  rights  ware  ill 
understood;  and  still  later,  owing  to  tiie  great 
changes  in  the  constitution,  and  the  eztinctifln  of 
so  many  ancient  gentes,  the  traces  of  the  jus  gen- 
tilitium  were  nearly  effiwed.  Thus  we  mid  that 
the  words  gens  and  fiunilia  an  used  indiffenntiy 
by  later  writers,  though  Livy  carefolly  distin* 
guishes  them.  The  ^  elder  Pliny  speaks  of  the 
sacra  Serviliae  fiuniliae ;  Mjwrobius  of  the  sacra 
£uniliae  Claudiae,  Aemiliae,  Julias^  Conuliae ;  and 
an  ancient  inscription  mentions  an  Aeditnns  wid  a 
Sacerdos  Sergiae  fifuniliae,  though  those  were  all 
well  known  andent  gentes,  and  these  sacn,  in  the 
more  comet  language  of  the  older  writers,  would 
eertainly  hav^  beisn  called  sacn  gentilitia.**  (Sa- 
vigny,  ZmttOrify  dfee;  vol.  a  p.  885.) 

In  the  time  of  Qaxu  (the  aoe  of  thie  AntonineaX 
the  jus  gentilitium  had  entiruy  Man  into  disose. 
((}aius,  iii  17.)  Thus  an  ancient  institation, 
which  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  old  oooatitn- 
tion,  and  was  long  held  toffether  by  the  con- 
servative power  of  nligious  ri^ts,  gradually  lost  its 
primitive  chamcter  in  the  changes  which  ciicnm- 
stanoes  impressed  on  the  form  of  the  Roman  state, 
and  was  finalhr  extinguished. 

The  word  Oens  hu  reoentiy  been  rendond  in 
English  by  the  word  House,  a  term  which  has  hen 
been  purposely  not  used,  as  it  is  not  neeessaiy, 
and  can  only  lead  to  misoonoeption. 

The  subject  of  the  gens  is  discussed  with  great 
acttteness  both  by  Niebnhr  (Rom.  Hi$L  voL  i)  and 
l^  Maiden  (HisL  of  Rome,  published  by  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Difiusion  of  Useful  &iowle&e). 

The  views  of  Chiettiing  an  contained  in  his 
ChtokiekiedtrRSm,  SkuOnerfammg^  Halle,  1840, 
and  those  of  Becker  in  his  JJomAmA  <2er  ASmtMiOT 
AUnrA^mer  2ter  Theil,  Iste  Abtii.  See  also  Sa- 
vigny,  ZeUtekriftt  dfeo.  voL  iL  p.  880,  &c,  and  Un- 
terholmer,  2WMri^  Ac  vol.  v.  p.  119.     [Q.  L.] 

GENTILES.    [Gbnb.] 

GENTIL'ITAS.    [GsNa] 

OEO'MORI  (ymiipoi ;  Doric,  ydfaapoi)  is  the 
name  of  the  second  of  the  three  classes  into  which 
Theseus  is  said  to  have  divided  the  inhabitants  of 
Attica.  (Plut  TXes.  26  ;  Pollux,  viil  111.)  This 
dass  was,  together  with  the  third,  the  fhiiuawfyoi^ 
excluded  frwi  the  great  civil  and  priestiy  ofl&ces 
which  belonged  exclusively  to  the  eupatrids,  so 
that  then  was  a  great  distinction  between  the  first 
and  the  two  inferior  classes.  We  possess,  how- 
ever, no  means  to  ascertain  any  particuhin  respect- 
ing the  relation  in  which  the  y^^tj&poi  stood  to  the 
two  other  classes.  The  name  may  either  signify 
independent  knd-owners,  or  peasants  who  culti- 
vated the  lands  of  others  as  tenants.  The  ymiUpoi 
have,  accordingly,  by  some  writers  been  thought  to 
be  hf%  land-owners,  while  othen  have  conceived 
them  to  have  been  a  dass  of  tenants.  It  seems, 
however,  inconsistent  with  the  state  of  afiain  in 
Attica,  as  well  as  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
name  ycw/Adpoc  was  used  in  other  (Heek  states,  to 
suppose  that  the  whole  ckss  consisted  of  the  latter 
only ;  then  wen  undoubtedly  amonff  them  a  con- 
sidemble  number  of  freemen  who  cidtivated  their 
own  lands  (Timaeus,  QUtnar.  u  «.  Tcttfi^poi ; 
Valckenaer  ad  Herod,  v.  77),  but  had  by  their 
birth  no  claims  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
nobles.  We  do  not  hear  of  any  political  distino- 
tions  between  the  ytmfi^toi  and  the  hi/uovfyoi  ; 
and  it  may  either  be  that  there  existed  none  at  all. 
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or  if  there  were  aay  originally,  that  they  gndnally 
vBiiiihed.  This  would  accoimt  for  the  fi^t  that 
DionysiuB  (iL  8)  only  mentions  two  classes  of  At- 
ticans ;  one  conesponding  to  the  Roman  patricians, 
the  other  to  the  plebeians.  (Thirlwall,  Hithry  o/ 
Greece,  vol.  ii  p.  14  ;  Wachsmnth,  Helleaueke 
AHerikimubmde,  toL  I  p.  861, 2d  edit ;  Platner, 
BeUr'dffe^  Ac,,  p.  19 ;  Titmann,  Qrieok.  Staatner- 
faaswngtM,  p.  575,  &c.) 

In  Samos  the  name  yeetfiSpoi  was  applied  to  the 
oligarchical  party,  consisting  of  the  wealthy  and 
powexfiiL  (Thucyd.  viil  21 ;  Pint  QtiaetL  Rom, 
p.  308 ;  MttUct;  Dor,  iii.  1.  §  4.)  In  Syracuse  the 
aristocRttical  pwty  was  likewise  called  7c«/i^pot 
or  TOfuJpoi,  in  opposition  to  the  8^fu>*.  (Herod,  yii 
155 ;  Hesych.  s.  v.  Tdfiopoi ;  MlUler,  Dor,  iii.  4. 
§4;  QbVieT,deSiiueiOrig.Syrtu,  p.9.)    [L.S.] 

GERAERAE  or  GERARAE  (Ttpeufwl  or  yepn- 
paS).     [DiONYSii,  p.  412,  a.] 

GERANOS  (yipans),    [HTPORCHBifA.] 

GERMA'NI.    [CooNATL] 

GEROU'SIA  (y€powria\  the  conndl  of  elders 
(y4poFT9s)f  was  the  name  of  the  Senate  in  most 
I>oric  states,  and  was  especially  used  to  signiiy  the 
Senate  at  Sparta.  In  connection  with  this  snbject 
it  is  proposed  to  giye  a  general  view  of  the  Spartan 
Gonstitation,  and  to  ^cplain  the  functions  of  its 
legisbitive  and  administrative  elements.  In  the 
later  ages  of  Spartan  history  one  of  the  most 
prominent  of  these  was  the  college  of  the  five 
ephors;  but  as  an  accoont  of  the  Ephoialty  is 
given  in  a  separate  article  [Ephori],  we  shall 
confine  oor  inquiries  to  the  kings,  the  y4poifret  or 
coundllors,  and  the  iicKKfiota  or  assembly  of  Spar- 
tan freemen. 

I.  T%e  Kn^,  The  kingly  authority  at  Sparta 
was,  as  it  is  well  known,  coeval  with  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Dorians  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
confined  to  the  descendants  of  Arutodemui^  one 
of  the  Herscleid  leaders,  under  whom,  according 
to  the  Spartan  legend,  the  conquest  of  Laconia 
was  achieved.  To  him  were  bom  twin  sons, 
Buxysthenes  and  Prodes;  and  from  this  cause 
arose  the  diarchy,  or  divided  royalty,  the  sove- 
reignty being  always  shared  by  the  representatives 
of  the  two  fiunilies  which  claimed  descent  from 
them  (Herod.  vL  52) ;  the  precedence  in  point  of 
honour  was,  however,  granted  to  the  older  branch, 
who  were  called  Agiads,  as  the  younger  house 
was  styled  Eurypontides  from  certain  alleged  de- 
scendants of  the  twin  brothers.  (Niebuhr,  Hitt 
of  Rom,  vol.  i  p.  856.)  Such  was  the  national 
legend ;  but  as  we  read  that  the  sanction  of  the 
Pythian  oracle  was  poenred  tot  the  aiiangement 
of  the  diarchy  (Herod.  /.  a),  we  may  conclude  that 
it  was  not  altogether  fortuitous,  but  rather  the 
work  of  policy  and  design ;  nor  indeed  is  it  impro- 
bable that  the  nobles  would  gladly  avail  them^ 
selves  of  an  opportunity  to  weaken  the  royal  au- 
thority by  dividing  it 

The  descent  of  the  Spartan  kings  from  the  na- 
tional heroes  and  leaders  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  support  their  dignity  and  honour ;  and  it 
is,  perhaps,  firom  this  circumstance  partly  that  they 
were  considered  as  heroes,  and  enjoyed  a  certain 
religions  respect  (Xen.  De  Rep,  Lac  c  15.)  The 
honours  paid  to  them  were,  however,  of  a  simple 
and  heroic  character,  such  as  a  Spartan  might  give 
without  den^ating  frrai  his  own  dignity  or  for- 
getting his  self-reraect  Thus,  we  are  told  that 
the  kmgs  united  the  character  of  priest  and  king, 
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the  priesthoods  of  Zeus  Unmius  (Herod,  vi  56)  and 
the  Lacedaemoniiln  Zeus  being  filled  hj  them ;  and 
that,  in  their  capacity  of  national  high  priests,  they 
officiated  at  all  the  public  sacrifices  oftred  on  be- 
half of  the  state.  (Xen.  Z>«i^.  Lae,  15.)  Moreover 
they  were  amply  provided  with  the  means  for  ex- 
ercising the  heroic  virtue  of  hospitality ;  for  tiiis 
purpose,  vnblic  or  domain  lands  were  assigned  to 
them  in  the  district  of  the  perioed,  or  provincial 
subjects,  and  certain  perquisites  belonged  to  them 
whenever  any  animal  was  slain  in  saoifice.  Be* 
sides  this,  the  kings  were  entitled  to  various  pay- 
ments in  kind  {vaa&p  rdr  ovShriath  r6ito»  xoiJMr), 
that  they  might  never  be  in  want  of  victims  to 
sacrifice ;  in  addition  to  which  they  reottved,  twice 
a  month  from  the  state,  an  lf4iio¥  rtXtMr,  to  be 
offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  ApoUo^  and  then  served  up 
at  the  royal  table.  Whenever  alio  any  of  the 
citiaens  made  a  nublio  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  the 
kings  were  invited  to  the  feast,  and  honoured  above 
the  other  guests :  a  double  portion  of  food  was  given 
to  them,  Mid  ther  commenced  the  libations  to  the 
gods.  (Herod,  vi.  57.)  All  these  distinctians  an 
of  a  simple  and  antiquated  chazacter,  and,  so  for  as 
they  go^  prove  that  the  Spartan  sovereignty  was  a 
continuation  of  the  heroic  or  Homeric.  The  dis- 
tinctions and  privileges  granted  to  tiie  king  as 
commander  of  the  fiiroes  in  war,  lead  to  the  same 
conclusion.  These  were  greater  than  he  enjoyed 
at  home.  He  was  goaraed  by  a  body  of  100 
chosen  men,  and  his  table  was  maintained  at  the 
public  expense :  he  wi^ht  saerifioe  in  his  sacerdotal 
capacity  as  many  victiins  as  he  chose ;  the  skins 
and  backs  of  which  were  his  perquisites,  and  be 
was  assisted  by  so  many  suborainate  officen,  that 
he  had  nothing  else  to  do,  except  to  act  as  priest 
and  strat^gus.  (Xen.  De  Rep,  Lae,  14, 15 ;  Herod. 
vi.  55.) 

The  accession  and  denuse  of  the  Spartan  kings 
were  marked  by  obserranoes  of  an  Oriental  charac- 
ter. (Herod,  vi.  58.)  The  fonner  event  was  sig- 
nalised by  a  remission  of  all  debts  due  finmi  private 
individuids  to  the  state  or  the  king ;  and  on  the 
death  of  «  king,  the  funeral  solemnities  were  cele- 
brated by  the  whole  community.  Then  was  a 
general  mourning  for  ten  days,  during  which  all 
public  business  was  suspenmd:  horwmen  went 
round  the  country  to  cany  the  tidinn,  and  a  fixed 
number  of  the  perioed,  or  provindatf^  was  obliged 
to  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  the  aty, 
where,  with  the  Spartans  and  HelolB,  and  theif 
wives,  to  the  number  of  many  thousands,  thej 
made  loud  lamentations,  and  proclaimed  tiie  virtues 
of  the  deceased  king  as  superior  to  tiiose  of  all  his 
predecesson.    (Herod.  L  e) 

In  comparison  with  tiieir  dignity  and  honoun, 
the  constitutional  powen  of  the  kings  were  very 
limited.  In  foct  th^  can  scareely  be  said  to  have 
possessed  any  ;  for  though  they  presided  over  the 
council  of  ydpomet  or  d^crx^w,  or  jbtmcqms 
SMMtes,  and  the  king  of  the  elder  house  probably 
had  a  casting  vote*,  still  the  voice  of  each  counted 
for  no  mora  than  that  of  any  other  senator :  when 
absent,  their  place  was  supplied  and  their  proxies 
tendered  by  tiie  eooncillon  who  were  most  neariy 
related  to  them,  and  therefore  of  an  Heradeid 
fiunily.    Still  the  kings  had  some  important  jxero- 

*  Dr.  Thirlwall  observes  that  this  supposition 
may  perhaps  reconcile  the  diflerenoe  between  Herod, 
vi.  57.  and  Thucyd.  i  20. 
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gatives  ;  thus  they  had  in  common  with  oiher 
magiftrates  the  ti^  of  addressing  the  public 
assembly ;  besides  this,  they  sat  in  a  sepaiate  court 
of  their  own,  where  they  gave  judgment  in  all  cases 
of  heiresses  claimed  by  different  parties :  a  function 
formerly  exercised  by  the  kings  at  Athens,  but 
afterwards  transferred  to  the  Archon  Eponymus. 
(Herod,  vi  57.)  They  also  appointed  the  four 
Pythiamt  (IIiMiOf),  whose  duty  it  was  to  go  as  mes- 
sengers to  consult  the  god  at  Delphi.  Adoptions  also 
took  place  in  their  presence,  and  they  held  a  court 
in  all  cases  connected  with  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  roads ;  probably  in  their  capacity  of  generals, 
and  as  superintendents  of  the  intercourse  with 
foreign  nationa.  (Miiller,  Dor,  iii  6.  §  7.)  In 
foreign  affiurs,  indeed,  their  prerogatives  were  con- 
siderable :  thus  they  wexe  the  commanders  of  the 
Spartan  forces,  and  had  the  pririlege  of  nominat- 
ing from  amongst  the  citizens,  persons  to  act  as 
^  proxeni  **  or  protectors  and  entertainers  of  foreign- 
ers visiting  Sparta.  But  their  chief  power  was  in 
war  ;  for  after  they  had  once  crossed  the  borders 
of  Laconia,  in  command  of  troops,  their  authority 
became  unlimited.  They  could  send  out  and  as- 
semble armies,  despatch  ambassadors  to  collect 
money,  and  refer  those  who  applied  to  themselves 
for  justice  to  the  proper  officers  appointed  for  that 
purpose.  (Xen.  De  Rep,  Lae,  13  ;  Thuc.  ▼.  60, 
viii.  5.)  Two  ephors,  indeed,  accompanied  the 
kings  on  their  expeditions,  but  those  magistrates 
had  no  authority  to  interfere  with  the  king's  opera- 
tions :  they  simply  watched  over  the  proceedings 
of  the  army.  (Xen.  L  e,)  Moreover,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  kings  were,  on  their  return  home, 
accountable  for  their  conduct  as  generals  (Thucyd.  v. 
63),  and  more  especially  after  the  increase  of  the 
ephoial  authority.  Their  military  power  also  was 
not  connected  with  any  political  functions,  for  the 
kings  were  not  allowed  to  oondnde  treaties  or  to 
decide  the  fiUe  of  dties,  without  communicating 
with  the  authorities  at  home.  (Xen.  HeU.  ii.  2.  §  11^ 
V.  3.  §  24.)  In  former  times  the  two  kings  had  a 
joint  command  ;  this,  howerer,  led  to  inconveni- 
ences, and  a  law  was  in  consequence  passed  that 
for  the  future  one  only  of  the  two  kings  should 
have  the  command  of  the  army  on  foreign  expedi- 
tions.   (Herod,  v.  57.) 

II.  TU  y^powrta^  or  eomeU  €f  ditn.  This 
body  was  the  aristociatie  element  of  the  Spartan 
polity,  and  not  peculiar  to  Sparta  only,  but  found, 
as  has  been  already  observed,  in  otJier  Dorian 
states,  just  as  a  /SovX^  or  democratical  council  was 
an  element  of  most  Ionian  constitutions* 

The  ytpowria  or  ytpcfria  at  Sparta  included  the 
two  kings,  its  presidents,  and  cimsisted  of  thir^ 
members :  a  number  which  seems  connected  with 
the  divisions  of  the  Spartan  people.  Every  Dorian 
state,  in  fiict,  was  divided  mto  three  tribes :  the 
Hylleis,  the  Dymanes,  and  the  Pamph^li,  whence 
the  Dorians  are  called  rptxdiltn^  or  tnnce  divided. 
{Od,  idx,  174.)  The  tribes  at  Sparta  were  again 
subdivided  into  «€af,  also  called  ^parpud  (MUller, 
Dor,  ilL  5.  §  3),  a  word  which  signifies  a  union  of 
families,  whether  founded  upon  ties  of  relationship, 
or  formed  for  political  purposes,  irrespective  of  any 
such  connection.  The  obae  were  like  the  ydpovrts, 
thirty  in  number,  so  that  each  oba  was  represented 
by  its  councillor:  an  inference  which  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  two  obae  at  least,  of  the  Hyl- 
lean  tribe,  must  have  belonged  to  the  royal  house 
of  the  HeracleidsL     No  one  was  eligible  to  the 
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oomicil  till  he  was  sixty  years  of  age  (Plat  Ijffcurg^ 
26),  and  the  additional  qualifications  were  strictly 
of  an  aristocratic  nature.  We  are  told,  for  in- 
stance,  that  the  office  of  a  councillor  was  the  re- 
ward and  prize  of  virtue  (Aristot  PofiiL  iL  6.  §  15  ; 
Demosth.  e,  LepL  p.  489),  and  that  it  was  confined 
to  men  of  distinguished  character  and  station 
(icoXol  KhiyoBot), 

The  election  was  determined  by  vote,  and  the 
mode  of  conducting  it  was  remarkable  for  its  4»ld- 
fiuhioned  simplici^.  The  competitors  presented 
themselves  one  after  another  to  the  assembly  of 
electors  (Plut  I^cwrg.  26);  the  latter  testified  their 
esteem  by  acclamations,  which  varied  in  inteauity 
according  to  the  popularity  of  the  candidates  for 
whom  they  were  given.  These  manifiBstations  of 
esteem  were  not^  by  persons  in  an  adjoining 
building,  who  could  judge  of  the  shouting,  but 
could  not  tell  in  whose  fiivour  it  was  given.  The 
person  whom  these  judges  thought  to  have  been 
most  applauded  was  declared  the  successful  candi- 
date. The  different  competitors  for  a  vacant  place 
offered  themselves  upon  their  own  judgment 
(Aristot  PoUt,  ii.  6.  §  18),  probably  always  from 
the  i^d^  to  which  the  councillor  whose  place  was 
vacant  had  belonged ;  and  as  the  office  was  for  life, 
and  therefore  only  one  vacancy  could  (in  ordinary 
cases).happen  at  a  time^  the  attention  of  the  whole 
state  would  be  fixed  on  the  choice  of  the  electors. 
The  office  of  a  councillor,  however,  was  not  only 
for  life,  but  also  irresponsible  (Aristot  PciiL  ii.  6), 
as  if  a  previous  reputation,  and  the  near  approach 
of  death,  were  considered  a  sufficient  guarantee  for 
integrity  and  moderation.  But  the  councillors  did 
not  always  prove  so,  for  Aristotle  {L  c.)  tells  us 
that  the  members  of  the  Tcpouo'ta  received  bribes, 
and  frequently  shovred  partiality  in  their  decisions. 

The  functions  of  the  councillors  were  partly  de- 
liberative, partly  judicial,  and  partly  executive.  In 
the  dischaige  of  tiie  first  they  prraared  measoiea 
and  passed  preliminary  decrees  (Plut  Affia^  11) 
which  were  to  be  laid  before  the  popular  assembly, 
so  that  the  important  privilm  A  initiating  all 
changes  in  the  government  or  laws  was  vest^  in 
them.  As  a  criminal  court  they  could  punish  with 
death  and  civil  degradation  (&rifi(a,  Xen.  De 
R^,  Lae.  10.  § 2 ;  AristPoUCL  iil  1^  and  that, 
too,  without  being  restrained  by  any  code  of  writ- 
ten laws  (Aristot  PolU,  iL  6),  for  which  national 
feeling  and  recognised  usages  would  form  a  suffi- 
cient substitute.  They  also  appear  to  have  exer- 
cised, like  the  Areiopagus  at  Athens,  a  general 
superintendence  and  inspection  over  the  lives  and 
manners  of  the  citizens  {aniiUri  ei  magitbi  dioeipUr 
naepablieae,  AuL  Gell  xviii  3),  and  probably  were 
allowed  **  a  kind  of  patriarchal  authori^  to  enfoive 
the  observance  of  ancient  usage  and  discipline.** 
(Thiriwall,  Hiti.  o/Oneee,  toL  i  p.  318.)  It  is 
not,  however,  easy  to  define  with  exactness  the 
original  extent  of  their  functions ;  especially  as 
respects  the  last-mentioned  duty,  since  the  ephofa 
not  only  encroached  upon  the  prerooatives  cJT  the 
king  and  council,  but  also  possessed,  m  very  early 
times,  a  censorial  power,  and  were  not  likely  to 
permit  any  diminution  of  its  extent 

III.  J%e  iKtcKtia-fcif  or  aeeembljf  of  S^jHuiam 
/reemen.  This  assembly  possessed,  in  theory  at 
least,  the  supreme  authority  in  all  matters  affecting 
the  general  interests  of  the  state.  Its  originu 
position  at  Sparta  is  shortly  explained  by  a  ihetm 
or  ordinance  of  Lycurgus,  which,  in  the  fona  of  an 
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oraele,  exhibits  the  principal  features  of  the  Spartan 
polity: — ''Build  a  temple,**  says  the  Pythian 
god,  **  to  HelUmian  Zeus  and  Hellanian  Athena  ; 
divide  the  tribes,  and  institute  thirty  obas  ;  ap- 
point a  council  with  its  princes  ;  call  an  assembly 
(&rcAXd(cir)  between  Babyca  and  Knakion,  then 
make  a  motion  and  depart ;  and  let  there  be  a 
rkrht  of  decision  and  power  to  the  people  **  (Mfiy 
M  icvpttb'  lifuv  kclL  Kparoty  Pint  Ljfanrg.  6  ;  MUller, 
Aw.  iiL  5.  §  8). 

By  this  ordhiance  full  power  was  given  to  the 
people  to  adopt  or  reject  whaterer  was  proposed 
to  them  by  the  king  and  other  magistrates.  It 
was,  however,  found  necessary  to  define  this  power 
more  exactly,  and  the  followinff  danse,  ascribed  to 
Ae  kings  Theopompus  and  Polydoms,  was  added 
to  the  original  ihetra,  **  but  if  the  people  should 
follow  a  crooked  opinion  the  elders  and  the  princes 
shall  wiUidraw  **  (roi>f  vp9<r€vy9r4iu  icol  ApX^* 
yiras  iaroffrdmipas  ^/up).  Plutarch  (L  e.)  in- 
terprets these  words  to  mean  *'  That  in  case  the 
people  does  not  either  reject  or  approve  in  toto  a 
measure  proposed  to  them,  the  kings  and  council- 
lors should  dissolve  the  assembly,  and  declare  the 
proposed  decree  to  be  invalid.**  According  to  this 
interpretation,  which  is  confirmed  by  some  verMs 
in  the  Eunomia  of  Tyrtaeus,  the  assembly  was  not 
competent  to  originate  any  measures,  but  only  to 
pass  or  reject,  without  modification,  the  laws  and 
decrees  proposed  by  the  proper  authorities :  a  limi- 
tation of  its  power,  whidi  almost  determined  the 
character  of  Uie  Spartan  constitution,  and  justifies 
the  words  of  Demosthenes,  who  observed  (c.  Lep. 
pL  489.  20),  that  the  ytpovcta  at  Sparta  was  in 
many  respects  supreme — At<nr^f  iorl  r&v  toX- 
Xmv,  All  dtixens  above  the  age  of  thirty,  who 
were  not  labouring  under  any  loss  of  franchise, 
were  admisrible  to  the  general  assembly  or  (brcAAa 
(Plat  Ljfemrg.  26X  as  it  was  called  in  the  old  Spar- 
tan dialect ;  but  no  one  except  public  magistrates, 
and  chiefly  the  ephors  and  kings,  addressed  the 
people  without  bemg  iroecially  called  upon.  (MUl- 
ler, Dor,  iiL  4.  §  1 1.)  The  same  public  mnctionaries 
also  put  the  question  to  the  vote,  f  Thuc.  i  80.  87.) 
Hence,  as  the  magistrates  only  (rA  r^Xif  or  Vx<^) 
were  the  leaders  and  speakers  of  the  assembly, 
decrees  of  the  whole  people  are  often  spoken  of  as 
the  decision  of  the  authorities  only,  especially  in 
matters  relating  to  foreign  affiurs.  The  intimate 
connection  of  the  ephors  with  ihe  assembly  is 
shown  by  a  phrase  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in 
decrees  (l^«  foii  i^6pots  «al  rp  iitKKiiffif), 
The  method  of  votmg  was  by  acclamation ;  tiie 
place  of  meetmg  between  the  brook  Knakion  and 
the  bridge  Babyca,  to  the  west  of  the  dty,  and  en- 
closed. (Plut  ZfCMfy.  6.)  The  regular  assemUies 
were  held  every  full  moon ;  and  on  occasions  of 
emergency  extraordinary  meetings  were  convened. 
(Herod,  vil  134.) 
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The  whole  people  alone  could  proclaim 


a  war. 


conclude  a  peace,  enter  into  an  armistice  for  any 
length  of  time  ;  and  all  negotiations  with  foreign 
states,  thoqgh  conducted  by  the  kings  and  ephors, 
could  be  ratified  by  the  same  authori^  only.**  With 
regard  to  domestic  affiurs,  the  highest  offices,  such 
as  magistracies  and  priesthoods,  were  filled  **  by 
the  votes  of  the  people ;  a  disputed  snocessbn  to 
the  throne  was  decided  upon  by  them ;  changes  in 
the  constitution  wen  proposed  and  explained,  and 
■U  new  laws,  after  a  previous  decree  in  the  senate, 
were  confiimed  by  ihenu**  (Miiller,  Dor.  4.  §  9.) 


It  appears,  therefore,  to  use  the  words  of  MUller, 
that  the  popular  assembly  really  possessed  the 
supreme  political  and  legiil^ive  authority  at  Sparta, 
but  it  was  so  hampered  and  checked  by  the  spirit 
of  the  constitution,  that  it  could  only  exert  its  au- 
thority within  certain  prescribed  limits ;  so  that 
the  government  of  the  state  is  often  spoken  of  as 
an  aristocracy. 

Besides  the  ^icacXi|0'(a  which  we  liave  just  de- 
scribed, we  read  in  later  times  of  another 
called  the  smaU  assembly  (Xen.  HelL  iil  a  §  18), 
which  i^pears  to  have  been  convened  on  occa- 
sions of  emergency,  or  which  were  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  require  the  decision  of  the  entire 
body  of  dtiiens.  This  more  select  assembly  was 
probably  composed  of  the  Sftoioi,  or  superior  citi- 
zens, or  of  some  class  enjoyiqff  a  similar  prece- 
dence, together  with  some  of  toe  magistrates  of 
Uie  state  [EoctiTi],  and  ii^  as  appears  to  have 
been  the  case,  it  was  convened  more  frequently 
than  the  greater  assembly,  it  is  evident  that  an  ad- 
ditional restraint  was  thus  laid  upon  the  power  of 
the  latter  {PkiloL  Mtuemm^  vol  ii.  p.  56),  the 
functions  of  which  must  have  been  often  siqmeded 
by  it 

The  preceding  remarks  will  enable  us  to  dedde 
a  question  which  has  been  raised,  what  was  the 
real  nature  of  the  constitution  of  Sparta  t  From 
the  expressions  of  Oreek  writers,  every  one  would 
at  once  answer  that  it  was  aristocratic ;  but  it  has 
been  asserted  that  the  aristocracy  at  Sparta  was  an 
aristocracy  of  conquest,  in  which  the  conquering 

nle,  or  Dorians,  stood  towards  the  conqnere<^ 
chaians,  in  the  relation  of  nobles  to  commons, 
and  that  it  was  principally  in  this  sense  that  the 
constitution  of  Sparta  was  so  completely  anti-popu- 
lar or  oligarehiosl.  (Arnold,  jime.  Append,  ii.) 
Now  this  indeed  is  true  ;  but  it  seems  no  less  true 
that  the  Spartan  government  would  have  been 
equally  called  an  olisarchy  or  aristocracy  even  if 
there  had  been  no  8iu>ject  dass  at  all,  on  account 
of  the  disposition  and  administration  of  the  sove- 
reign power  within  the  Spartan  body  alone.  The 
fiict  is,  that  in  theory  at  least,  the  Spartan  constitu- 
tion, as  settled  by  Lycmgus,  was  a  decided  demo- 
cracy, with  two  hereditary  officers,  the  generals  of 
the  commonwealth,  at  its  head  ;  but  in  practice  (at 
least  before  the  encroachments  of  the  ephors)  it 
was  a  limited  aristocracy  ;  tiiat  is,  it  worked  as  if 
the  supreme  authority  was  settled  in  the  hands  of 
a  minority.  The  prindpal  circumstances  which 
justify  us  m  considering  it  as  such,  are  briefly  **  the 
restraints  imposed  upon  the  assembly,  the  exten- 
nve  powers  of  the  coundllors,  their  dection  for 
life,  their  irresponnbili^,  the  absence  of  written 
laws,  of  paid  offices,  of  dfioes  determined  by  lot,** 
and  other  things  thought  by  the  Oreeks  character- 
istic of  a  democracy.  Independent  of  which  we 
must  remember  that  Sparta  was  at  the  head  of  the 
oligarchical  interest  in  Oreece,  and  always  sup- 
ported, as  at  Corcjrra  and  Argos,  ihe  olioarchiaU 
party,  in  oppodtion  to  the  democntic,  which  was 
aided  by  Athens.  In  fiut  Dr.  Arnold  himself  ob- 
serves, uat  even  in  the  relations  of  the  conquering 
people  among  themselves  the  constitution  was  fitf 
leas  popular  than  at  Athens.  We  must,  however, 
bear  in  mind  that  the  constitution,  as  setUed  by 
Lycurgus,  was  completdy  altered  in  character  by 
the  usurpation  of  the  ephors.  To  such  an  extent 
was  this  the  case,  that  Phito  {Ltg,  iv.  p.  713) 
doubted  whether  the  goT«nnMnt  at  Sparta  might 
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not  be  called  a  **  tyranny,**  in  conseqaenoe  of  the 
extensive  powen  of  the  ephoralty,  though  it  was 
aa  much  like  a  democracy  as  any  form  of  government 
could  well  be  ;  and  yet,  he  adds,  not  to  call  it  an 
aristootu^  (t.  6.  a  govemment  of  the  llpi<rroi),  is 
quite  absurd.  Moreover,  Aristotle  {PoKL  iv.  8), 
when  he  enumerates  the  reasons  why  the  Spartan 
government  was  called  an  oligarchy,  makes  no  men- 
uon  of  the  relations  between  the  Spartans  and  their 
conquered  subjects,  but  observes  that  it  received 
this  name  beonuse  it  had  many  oligarchical  insti- 
tutions, such  as  that  none  of  the  magiitrates  were 
chosen  by  lot ;  that  a  few  persons  were  competent 
to  inflict  banishment  and  death. 

Perhaps  the  shortest  and  most  aoeonte  descrip- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  Sparta  is  contained  m 
the  following  observations  of  Aristotle  (Polii,  iL  6) : 
—  Some  affirm  tlmt  tiie  best  form  of  government 
is  one  mixed  of  all  the  forms,  wherefore  they  praise 
the  Spartan  constitution :  for  some  say  that  it  is 
eompMed  of  an  oligarchy,  and  a  monarchy,  and  a 
democracy — a  monarchy  on  account  of  the  kings, 
an  oligarchy  on  account  of  the  councillors,  and  a 
democracy  on  account  of  the  ephors  ;  but  others 
say  that  the  ephoralty  is  a  **  tyranny;  **  whereas,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  public 
tables,  and  the  regulations  of  daUy  life,  are  of  a 
democratic  tendency.  [R.  W.] 

GERRHA  (yif^a),  in  Latin,  (Tsrras,  properly 
signified  any  thing  made  of  wicker-work,  and  was 
especially  used  as  the  name  of  the  Penian  shields, 
which  were  made  of  wicker-work,  and  were  smaller 
and  shorter  than  the  Greek  shields  {kml  iunriim^, 
y4fpa^  Herod,  vii.  61,  ix.  61 ;  Xen.  Anab,  iL  1.  §  6 ; 
Festus,  i.  w,  eerrones,  g&rrae). 

GLADIATO'RES  OioyeMx^'X  were  men  who 
fought  with  swords  in  the  amphitheatre  and  other 
plaoies  for  the  amusement  of  the  Roman  people. 
{CRadiaior  ett^qui  m  orsna,  poptUo  tpecUmte^  pug- 
naoU^  Quintil.  Dedam.  802.)  They  are  said  to 
have  been  first  exhibited  by  the  Etruscans,  and  to 
have  had  their  origin  from  the  custom  of  killing 
slaves  and  actives  at  the  funeral  pyres  of  the  de- 
ceased. (TertuU.  de  Spedae,  12  ;  Serv.  ad  Virff, 
Am.  x.  519.)  [Funds,  p.  569,  a.]  A  show  of 
gladiators  was  railed  mtMiM',  and  the  person  who 
exhibited  (fidthat)  it,  editor^  imwerator,  otdomimuy 
who  was  honoured  during  the  day  of  exhibition,  if 
a  private  person,  with  the  official  signs  of  a  magis- 
trate. (Capitol  M.  Anton,  PkUot,  28 ;  Flor.  iii. 
20;  C\(i,adAU.u.  19.  §3.) 

Gladiators  were  first  exhibited  at  Rome  in  &  c. 
264,  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  by  Marcus  and  Deci- 
mus  Brutus,  at  the  fimeral  of  their  fiither.  (Yaler. 
Max.  iL  4.  §  7  ;  LIt.  EpU,  16.)  They  were  at 
first  confined  to  public  fonends,  but  afterwards 
fought  at  the  funerals  of  most  persons  of  conse- 
quence, and  even  at  those  of  women.  (Suet  Jtd, 
26 ;  Spartan.  Hadr,  9.)  Private  persons  some- 
times left  a  sum  of  money  in  their  will  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  such  an  exhibition  at  their  fonerals. 
(Sen.  de  Brw.  VU.  20.)  Combats  of  gladiaton 
were  also  exhibited  at  entertainments  (Athen.  iv. 
p.  163  ;  Sil  ItaL  xL  51),  and  especially  at  public 
festivals  by  the  aediles  and  other  magistrates,  who 
sometimes  exhibited  immeofle  numben  with  the 
view  of  pleasing  the  people.  (Cic.  pro  Mur,  18  ; 
de  Of,  iL  16.)  [AsDiLBB.]  Under  the  empire 
the  passion  of  the  Romans  for  this  amusement 
rose  to  its  greatest  height,  and  the  nomber  of 
{rladiatofs  who  fought  on  aonie  occasions  appsan 
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almost  incredible.  After  Tnganls  triumph  oiver 
the  Dadans,  there  were  more  than  10,000  ex- 
hibited. (Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  15.) 

Gladiaton  consisted  either  of  actives  (Yopisc 
Pro&.  19),  sUres  (Suet  VUdL  12),  and  condemn- 
ed malefiwtora,  or  of  fieebom  citiaens  who  fought 
voluntarily.  Of  those  who  were  condemned,  some 
were  said  to  be  condemned  ad  ffladimmj  in  which 
case  they  were  obliged  to  be  killed  at  least  within 
a  year ;  and  othen  ad  ladum,  who  might  obtain 
their  discharge  at  the  end  of  three  years.  (Ulpian, 
ChttaL  Mo9,  et  Rom,  Z^.  tit  iL  s.  7.  §  4.)  Free, 
men,  who  became  gUdiators  for  hire,  were  called 
ouetoraH  (Quint.  I  e,  ;  Hor.  Sat,  iL  7.  58),  and 
their  hire  awiorameahtm  or  ffladiatormm,  (Suet 
Tib,  7  ;  Liv.  xUt.  81.)  Th^  also  took  an  oath 
on  entering  upon  the  service,  which  is  preserved 
by  Petronius  (117). — ''In  Teitxi  Enmolpi  sacra- 
mentum  juraTimus,  uri,  vinciri,  Terberari,  ferroque 
necari,  et  qnioqoid  aliud  Eumolpus  jussisset,  tam- 
quam  legitimi  gladiatores  domino  corpora  animaa- 
que  religiosissmie  addidmus.**  (Compare  Senec 
Bpiti,  7.)  Even  under  the  republic  free-bom 
citiaens  firaght  as  gladiaton  (Liv.xxviii.  21),  but 
they  appear  to  have  belonged  only  to  the  lower 
orders.  Under  the  empire,  howerer,  both  eqnites 
and  senaton  fought  in  the  arena  (Dion  Cass.  li.  22  ; 
IvL  25  ;  Suet  JmL  39  ;  At^,  48  ;  iVsr.  12),  and 
even  women  (Tacit  Aim,  xr.  82  ;  Suet  Dom,  4 ; 
Jut.  vL  250,  &c  ;  Stat  SSlv.  L  vL  53)  ;  which 
practice  was  at  length  forbidden  in  the  time  of 
Severus.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxv.  16.) 

Gladiators  were  kept  in  sdiods  (ladi)^  where 
they  were  trained  by  persons  called  Umutae. 
(Suet  JuL  26  ;  Cic.  pro  Rote,  Amer,  40  ;  Juv.  vL 
216,  xL  8.)  The  whole  body  of  gladiaton  under 
one  lanista  was  frequently  csilled  /amiUa,  (Suet 
Aojf,  42.)  They  sometimes  were  the  property  of 
the  lanistae,  who  let  them  out  to  persons  who 
wished  to  exhibit  a  show  of  gladiaton ;  but  at 
other  times  belonged  to  citisens,  who  kept  them 
for  the  purpose  of  exhibition,  and  engaged  lanistae 
to  instruct  them.  Thus  we  read  of  the  ludus 
Aemilius  at  Rome  (Hor.  d»  ArLpoei,  82),  and  of 
Caesar*!  Indus  at  C:^"^  (^^»^  ^^  Oh,  L  14.) 
The  superintendence  of  the  ladi,  which  belonged 
to  ihe  emperors,  was  entrusted  to  a  person  of  high 
rank,  called  curator  or  procurator.  (Tacit  Ann.  xL 
85  ;  xiiL  22 ;  Suet  OaL  27 ;  Grater,  Inter,  p. 
489.)  The  gladiaton  fought  in  these  ludi  with 
wooden  swords,  called  rmdes,  (Suet  OaL  32,  54.) 
Great  attention  was  paid  to  their  diet  in  order  to 
increase  the  strength  of  their  bodies,  whence  Cioera 
(Phil.  iL  25)  s{Maks  of  **  gladiatoria  totius  cor- 
poris firmitas.**  They  were  fod  with  nourishing 
food,  caHedffhdiaiona  tagma,  (Tacit  Hist,  ii.  88. ) 
A  great  number  of  gladiaton  were  trained  at 
Ravenna  on  account  of  the  salubrity  of  the  place. 
(Strabo,  V.  p.  213.) 

Gladiaton  were  sometimes  exhibited  ai  the 
fimersl  "pyre,  and  sometimes  in  the  forum,  but 
more  frequently  in  the  amphitheatre.  [Amphx- 
TRBATRUM.]  The  person  who  was  to  exhibit  a 
show  of  gladiaton  published  some  days  before  the 
exhibition  bills  {liMU),  containing  the  number 
and  sometimes  the  names  of  those  who  were  to 
fif^ht  (Cic.  ad  Fam,  a  8  ;  Suet  Qies.  26.) 
When  the  day  came,  they  were  led  along  the 
arena  in  procession,  and  matched  by  pain  (Hor. 
Sat,  L  7.  20)  ;  and.  their  swords  were  examined 
by  the  editor  to  see  if  they  were  sufficiently  sharp. 


GLADIAT0KE8. 
(INan  Cmi.  liriiL  3  ;  Suet  Til.  9  ;  Llpaitu, 
&eia^.  ad  Tbo.  j4ih.  liL  97.)  At  Gnl  thtn  wu 
It  Uad  of  iliain  bsltle,  called  pnialwH),  in  wbich 
ih^  foDglit  witb  wDoden  iwordi,  oi  lbs  liks  (Cic. 
da  Oral.  ii.  76,  80  ;  Ovid,  An  Amat.  Hi.  6[S  ; 
Seoee.  Epiil.  1 17),  and  afterwaids  at  the  toond  of 
the  tnuDpet  the  real  battle  began.  When  a  dadi- 
Blcii  wa*  wounded,  the  people  called  out  imt  oj 
'""  '"'  '     and  the  one  who "'""'  '" 
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r,  depended  upon  the  pei>ple,  who  prowd 
down  theii  thumbg  if  thef  wiihed  him  to  be 
nved,  bat  inmed  them  up  it  the;  wiihed  him  to 
be  killed  (Hoi.  Ep.  L  18.  BS  ;  Jut.  iiL  36),  and 
ordered  him  to  mxire  the  iwoid  (firmm  nd- 
pm),  which  gladiaton  uiially  did  witb  the 
gnstat  Gnoneu.  (Cic  7\ue.  li.  17,  pro  SbL 
37,  pro  Mil.  34.)  If  the  life  of  a  vaniiuiihed 
Kladialor  wia  ipared,  he  obtuned  hit  diechaive  for 
that  daT,  which  wa*  called  miaio  <Mait.  xil  S9. 
7)  ;  and  hence  in  an  exhibition  of  gladiaton  tiiu 
miakme  (LIt.  ilL  20),  the  Utci  of  the  conqnend 
wen  ne?Er  ipared.  Thii  kind  of  exhibition, 
howerer,  wai  forbidden  by  Angnitu;  (Suet 
Aig.  «5.> 

Palm*  wen  uiually  giien  to  the  Tictorioui 
);bdiaton  (Suet  CaL  33)  ;  and  hence,  a  gladiator, 
who  had  frequently  conqnered,  ii  called  "  pluri- 
maium  palmarum  gladiator"  (Cic.  pro  Rok.  Amer. 
6)  ;  money  alio  was  (ometimei  gi"i.  (Ju'.  Tii- 
343  ;  SueL  OoMd.  21.)  Old  gbdiatan,  and  aome- 
tiniea  ihoie  who  had  only  fought  for  a  thort  time, 
were  diwharged  finm  the  »er»ico  by  the  editor  at 
the  requeit  of  the  people,  who  jceaented  each  of 
them  with  a  ndiji  or  wooden  iword  ;  whence 
thoae  who  were  discharged  were  called  Radiarli. 
(Cic  PMip.  a.  29  ;  Hot.  £^1.  L  1,  2  ;  Suet  TS. 
7  i  (Joint  t  c)  If  a  peraon  wat  free  before  be 
entered  the  iadua,  be  became  on  his  discharge  int 
again  (  and  if  be  had  been  a  sUtc,  he  returned  to 
the  lame  conditian  Bgaia.  A  man,  however,  who 
had  been  a  gladiator  wai  alwayi  considered  to 
have  diigraced  bimiel^  and  conseqoently  it  ap- 
pears that  he  could  not  obtun  the  sqaestnan  rank 
if  he  afterwards  acquired  lafficienl  property  to 
entitle  him  to  it  (Quint  I.  c)  ;  and  a  ilare  who 
hud  been  tent  into  a  Indtu  and  there  maaamitled 
either  by  hli  then  owner  or  auDtbet  owner,  merely 
acquired  the  status  of  a  per^nu*  deditlciui. 
(Owua,  L  13.)     [DiDtTicn.] 

Shows  of  gtadiaton  wen  abolished  by  Conalan- 
tine  {Cod.  11.  tit  43),  but  appear  notwithatanding 
to  have  besD  geiKi^y  eibibiled  till  the  Ume  of 
Honorius,  by  whom  they  were  finally  suppressed. 
(Theodont  Hitt.  Eaht.  *.  20.) 

Qladiaton  were  di-rided  into  different  classes, 
Bccordiog  to  their  armi  and  diSerent  mode  of 
fighting,  or  other  circumitancei.  The  uamea  of 
(be  most  important  of  these  ctasies  is  given  in 
alphabetical  order:—. 

A»dabatat  (Cic  ad  Fam.  viL  10),  wore  helmetm 
without  any  apertore  for  the  eyes,  lO  the 

were  obliged  to  fight  blindibld,  and  thus  

the  mirth  of  the  ipectatora.  Some  modem  writan 
ily  that  they  fought  on  horseback,  but  (hi*  u 
denied  by  OrellL  (/wr.  2S77.) 

OUtnarU  was  the  name  given  to  gladiators 
when  they  did  not  fight  in  pain,  but  when  seveial 
fonght  together,  (iiuet  Aug.  45  ;  gngalim  dimi- 
tamta,  Gd.  30.) 

Dimaderi  appear  to  hare  been  lo  called,  be- 
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catue  they  fought  witb  two  iwotds.  (Artoidod.  ft. 
S3  ;  Otelli,  fmcr.  2£S4.) 

EoKHa  wen   those  who  (ought  on  hoiaebad. 

(Orelli,  2S69.  2577.) 

EoBdarii  Ibught  from  ebarioli  like  the  Oaola 
and  Britons.  [EssltiA.]  They  are  fivquently  men- 
tioned  in  inscription!.  (Onlli,  2566.  2381,  kx.) 

Fiteaia  were  those  imder  tbe  empire  who  wen 
trained  and  snpported  from  the  fiicus.  ((kphoL 
Oofrf.  33.) 

HofAomatU  appear  to  haTo  been  those  who 
foDght  In  a  complete  soil  of  annoor.  (Suet  Qi. 
35  ;  Martial,  Tlil  74  ;  Orelli,  2566.)  Liptiv  am- 
siden  thorn  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  Sam- 
nites,  and  that  this  name  wa*  disused  under  the 
emperon,  and  hoplomachi  labctilnted  for  it 

LapualoTa  wen  those  who  used  a  nooae  to 
catch  their  adiemries.  (Iiiod.  xriii.  £6.) 

Meridiam  wen  tboia  who  fboght  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  after  combats  with  wild  beaia  haj 
taken  place  in  the  morning.  Theie  gladialon  wen 
Tery  slightly  armed.  (Senec  £^)M.7;  SnetOIniif. 
34  ;  Orelli,  2Ge7.) 

Mirmmona  an  sud  Id  bare  been  id  called  fnnn 
their  haTinf  the  image  of  a  fish  {mormyr,  iio^ 
liipni)  on  their  belmela.  (Feitui,  a  v.RMario.') 
Their  arms  were  like  those  of  the  Oanli,  whence  we 
find  that  they  were  also  cmlled  Oalli.  They  wen 
usually  matched  with  the   retiarii  or  Thnclans. 
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Cal.  32  ;  Orelli,  2666,  S£80.) 

Orrfiw™  wa*  the  name  applied  to  all  the  reguhu 
gladiators,  who  (ought  In  pair*.  In  the  ordmary 
way.  (Seoec  Epil.  7  ;  Suet  -4i^.  4S,  OU.  26.) 

Pe^nlaiidi  were  such  as  wen  demanded  by 
the  people  from  the  editor,  in  addition  to  those  who 
were  exhibited.  (Senec  I.  e.) 

Promcabrra  fought  with  ^e  Semnites  (Cic  pn 
Sal.  64),  but  we  do  not  know  any  thing  napect- 
ing  them  except  their  name.  They  are  meotioned 
in  Insciiptioiu.  (Orelli,  2666.)  The  Tipiiliaci.r<tf 
mentioned  by  Artemiodorui  (IL  32)  appean  to  be 

RiHani  carried  only  a  three-poioled  lance,  called 
Mbuor/iwaaa  [FtJsciNi],anda  net  (nte), which 
they  endeavoured  to  throw  over  their  adTenariei, 
and  tben  to  attack  Ihemwith  the  fiucina  while  thej 
were  entangled.  Theretiarius  waadreaHdinashort 
tvttic,  and  won  nothing  on  hi*  head.  If  he  missed 
his  aim  in  throwing  the  net  ^  betook  himself  to 
flight,  and  endearoured  to  prepare  his  net  for  a 
second  cast,  while  bii  adTersary  followed  him  round 
the  arena  In  order  to  kill  him  before  he  oonld  make 
id  attempt     HI*  adversary  was  tisually  a 
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Inti.  pL  197),  B  combat  ii  represented  betveea  a 
retiariiu  uid  a  miimilla:  the  fomier  hu  threwn 
hii  net  DTer  the  head  of  the  latter,  ud  ia  prooted- 
mg  to  attack  him  with  the  fiiKina.  The  lankta 
■landa  behind  the  ratiariua. 

Sammta  were  lo  called,  becaaie  the;  were 
•nDed  in  the  aame  mj'  ai  that  people,  aad  wire 
paitieularly  diitinguiahed  by  the  oblong  (cWmdi. 
(LiT.  ix.  40  )  Cic  pro  SaL  64.) 

Sectiorm  tie  mpposed  b;  Mme  nriten  to  be  w 
called  becaiuo  the  aecutor  in  hja  combat  with  the 
retiariiu  pnnaed  the  latter  when  ho  biled  in  ee- 
carmg  hiin  b;  hii  net.  Other  writ«n  think  that 
they  were  the  nme  ai  the  uqipotilttii,  mentioned  by 
Martial  (r.  2i),  who  were  gladiaton  nbatitnted  in 
the  pkce  of  thoeo  who  were  wearied  <a  were  killed. 
(Suet  Oal.  30  i  Juv.  viil  310.)  If  the  old  reading 
in  a  tetter  of  Cicero"!  (orf  Alt.  Til  14)  ii  comet, 
Jnlini  Caesar  had  no  low  than  £01)  lecalorei  in  hii 
mdnj  at  Capua  ;  bat  it  appears  probable  thai  we 
ought  lo  read  aaiionm  instead  of  secntonm. 

SigipBtilitii,     See  StaOoreM. 

liraca  or  Tinea  were  aimed  like  the  Thn- 
cians  with  a  nnmd  shield  or  buckler  (Feslns,  s.  v. 
Thxieai),  Bud  ■  sh«t  sword  or  dagger  (bck,  Suet. 
OaL  32),  which  ii  called  /alx  n^wu  by  JuTenal 
(•111201).  The;  wen  usually  matched,  aialnady 
stated,  with  the  mirmillones.  The  voodcac  in  the 
next  column,  takm  from  Wlnckelmann  (Le,),  le- 
presenU  a  combat  between  two  Thiaciani.  A 
taniila  stands  behind  each. 

Paintings  of  gladiatorial  cambali,  as  well  as  of 
the  other  sports  of  the  amphitheatre,  were  fiiToarile 
mbjects  with  the  Roman  artists.  (PhiL  H,N. 
XXIV.  S3  i  C^itoL  Oord.  S  ;  Vopisc.  CariK.  18.) 
Several  statues  of  gbdialon  hare  come  down  to 
Dt,  which  on  highly  admired  ai  miAi  of  ait :  of 
these  Ibe  most  eelebiated  ii  the  gkdiator  of  the 
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Borghcse  coliectioo,  now  in  the  Huseom  of  the 
LouTre,  and  the  dying  gladiator,  as  it  is  called,  tn 
the  Capitoline  Huseom.  Gladiatorial  combats  ore 
represented  in  the  ba>-tcliD&  on  the  tomb  of  Scan- 
lui  at  Pompeii,  and  iUostrote  in  man^  particulars 
the  brief  account  which  has  besi  giieu  in  this 
aiticle  of  the  seieial  claisei  of  gladiators.  Then 
bas-reliefs  are  represented  ui  the  followiug  wood. 
cull  from  Masois  (Pomp.  L  pi  32).  The  fignrn 
ore  made  of  stocco,  and  appeal  to  hate  been  mould- 
ed separately,  and  attached  to  the  plaatet  by  pegs 
of  bronze  or  iron.  In  varjons  parts  of  the  mess 
are  written  the  name  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
gladiaton  belonged,  and  also  the  names  of  the  gla- 
diators themselTes,  and  the  number  of  their  lie- 
The  Srst  pair  of  gladiators  on  the  left  hand 
ts  an  equestrian  combat  Both  wear 
lets  with  Tiion,  which  cot«  the  whole  bca, 
and  are  armed  with  spears  and  connd  bncklen. 
In  the  second  pair  the  gladiator  on  the  lefl  has 
been  wounded  i  he  has  let  &11  hii  shield,  and  is 
imploring  the  mer^  of  the  people  by  twsing  his 
hand  towards  them.  His  antagonist  stands  be- 
hind him  waiting  ^e  signal  of  the  people.    Like 


represents 
hdmets  wi 


all  the  other  gladiators  represented  on  the  fiieia, 
they  wear  the  mitigaeaiiiBi  or  short  apron  fixed 
iboTB  the  bipa.  The  one  on  the  left  appears  to  be 
a  mirmillo,  and  the  one  on  the  right,  with  an  ob- 
long shield  (sotfioii),  a  Samnile.  The  Uiird  piir 
consists  of  a  Thiacion  and  a  minnillo,  the  lattra*  of 


whom  is  defeated.  The  fourth  group  conusts  oS 
four  figures  ;  two  are  secntarea  and  two  retiarii. 
The  secutor  on  his  knee  appean  to  hare  been  de- 
feated by  the  retiaiins  behind  him,  but  as  the 
fusciua  is  not  adapted  for  producing  certain  death, 
the  other  secutor  is  called  upon  to  do  it.      The 
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Rtiariiu  in  the  diitanoe  is  probably  destined  to 
iight  in  his  torn  with  the  snnriving  secutor.  The 
last  groap  consists  of  a  minnillo  and  a  Samnite  ; 
the  latter  is  defeated. 

In  the  last  woodcut  two  combats  are  repre- 
sented. In  the  first  a  Samnite  has  been  conquered 
by  a  miimillo  ;  the  former  is  holding  up  his  hand 
to  the  people  to  implore  mercy,  while  the  latter 
anparently  wishes  to  become  his  enemyVi  ezecn- 
tiimer  be&re  receiving  the  signal  from  the  people  ; 
but  the  lanista  holds  him  back.  In  the  other 
combat  a  minnillo  is  mortally  wounded  by  a 
Samnite. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  right  arm  of  erery 
figure  is  protected  by  armour,  which  the  left  does 
not  require  on  account  of  the  shield.  [Bbstueu  ; 
ViNATia]    (Lipsius,  SatmnaUa.) 

OLADIUS  (ii<pos^  pod,  iop,  ^dayayw\  a 
sword  or  glaive,  by  the  Latin  poets  called  Msit. 
The  ancient  sword  had  generally  a  straight  two- 
edged  bUde  (tffi^jccs^  Hom.  IL  x.  256),  rather 
brasd,  and  nearly  of  equal  width  fit>m  hilt  to  point. 
Gladiators,  however,  used  a  sword  which  was 
curved  like  a  scimitar.  (Mariette,  Reeueil^  Na  92.) 
In  times  of  the  remotest  antiquity  swords  were 
made  of  bronxe,  but  afterwards  of  iron.  (Eurip. 
Pkotn.  67,  529, 1438  ;  Yirg.  Am,  iv.  579,  vi.  260, 
zil  950.)  The  Greeks  and  Romans  wore  them 
on  the  left  side  (Sid.  ApoUin.  Carm.  2),  so  as  to 
draw  them  out  of  the  sheath  (co^ma,  Ko\t6s)  by 
passing  the  right  hand  in  firont  of  the  body  to  take 
nold  of  the  hilt  with  the  thumb  next  to  the  blade. 
Hence  Aeschylus  distinguishes  the  army  of  Xerxes 
by  the  denomination  of  fAuxBupo^pov  tSyos  {Pen, 
56),  alluding  to  the  obvious  difierence  in  their  ap- 
pearanoe  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  the  Acznacu 
Instead  of  the  sw<nd. 

The  early  Greeks  used  a  very  short  sword. 
Iphicrates,  who  made  various  improvements  in 
armour  about  400  b.  c,  doubled  its  length  (Died. 
XV.  44),  so  that  an  iron  sword,  found  m  a  tomb 
at  Athena,  and  represented  by  Dodwell  (Tbiir,  L 
p.  443),  was  two  feet  five  inches  long,  including 
the  hsmdle,  which  was  also  of  iron.  The  Roman 
sword,  as  was  the  case  also  with  their  other 
offensive  weapons,  was  larger,  heavier,  and  more 
formidable  than  the  Greek.  (Florus,  ii.  7.)  Its 
length  gave  occasion  to  the  joke  of  Lentulus  upon 
his  son-in-law,  who  was  of  very  low  stature, 
**  Who  tied  my  son-in-law  to  his  sword  ?*^  (Ma- 
erob.  Satmm,  iL)  To  this  Roman  sword  the 
Greeks  applied  Uie  term  <nrc(^  (Arrian,  Tad,\ 
which  was  the  name  of  a  piece  of  wood  of  the  same 
form  used  in  weaving  [Tbla].  The  British  glaive 
was  still  larger  than  the  Roman.  (Tac  Agric,  36.) 
In  a  monument  found  in  London,  and  preserved 
at  Oxford,  the  glaive  is  represented  between  three 
and  four  feet  long.  (MontfiKi9on,  Stgaplem,  iv. 
p.  16.) 

The  principal  ornament  of  the  sword  was  be> 
stowed  upon  the  hilt    [Capulus.] 

Cfladnu  was  sometimes  used  in  a  wide  sense,  so 
as  to  include  Puoio.    (A.  GelL  ix.  13.)     [J.  Y.] 

GLANDES.    [FuNDA.] 

GNOMON  (7V(6fi«y).    [Horolooium.] 

GOMPHL    [Via,] 

GORGYRA  (Tory^fw).    [Carcbr.] 

GRADUS  (fiiifiu)^  a  sUp,  as  a  measure  of  length, 
was  half  a  paes  {pcutud)  and  contained  2^  feet, 
Greek  and  Roman  respectively,  and  therefore  the 
Greek  fiSiita  was  rather  more,  and  the  Roman 
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grodiu  rather  less,  than  2^  feet  English.    (See  the 
Tkbles.)  [P.  a] 

GRADUS  COGNATIONIS.    [Coonatl] 

GRAECOSTASIS,  a  place  in  the  Roman 
forum,  on  the  right  of  the  Comitlum,  was  so  called 
because  the  Greek  ambassadors,  and  perhaps  also 
deputies  from  other  foreign  or  allied  states,  were 
allowed  to  stand  there  to  hear  the  debates.  The 
Chaecostasis  was,  as  Niebuhr  remarks,  like  privi- 
leged seats  in  the  hall  of  a  parliamentary  assem- 
bly. The  Statione*  Mwudpiontnif  of  which  Pliny 
speaks  (H,  N,  xvi.  44.  s.  86),  appear  to  have  beeL 
maces  allotted  to  municipals  for  the  same  purpose. 
When  the  sun  was  seen  from  the  Curia  coming 
out  between  the  Rostra  and  the  Graecostasis,  it 
was  mid-day  ;  and  an  aooensus  of  the  consul  an- 
nounced the  time  with  a  dear  loud  voice.  (Plin. 
^.  AT.  viL  60,  xxxiil  L  s.  6  ;  Cicad(lFr.'iL  1; 
Vair.  Z.  L,  v.  155,  ed.  MtiUer  ;  Niebuhr,  HtMt  f/ 
Rome^  voL  iL  note  116.) 

GRAMMATEUS  (^po^ifiarc^t),  a  derk  or 
scribe.  Among  the  great  number  of  scribes  em- 
ployed by  the  magistrates  and  governments  of 
Athens,  there  were  three  of  a  higbet  rank,  who 
were  real  state-officers  (Suidas,  t,  «.)  Their 
fimctions  are  described  by  Pollux  (viii.  98).  One 
of  them  was  appointed  b^  lot,  by  the  senate,  to  serve 
the  time  of  the  administration  of  each  prytany, 
though  he  always  belonged  to  a  different  prytany 
from  that  which  was  in  power.  He  was  therefore 
called  ypofLfuerths  KoriL  trpirroyttar.  (DemostL 
e.  TimoeraL  p.  720.)  His  province  was  to  keep  the 
public  records,  and  the  decrees  of  the  people  which 
were  made  during  the  time  of  his  office,  and  to  de- 
liver to  the  thesmothetae  the  decrees  of  the  senateu 
(Demosth.  L  &)  Demosthenes  in  another  passi^ 
(de  Fait.  Leg,  p.  381)  states  that  the  public  docu- 
ments, which  were  deposited  in  the  Metroon,  were 
in  the  keeping  of  a  public  slave  ;  whence  we  must 
suppose  with  SchOmann  (ds  QfoUL  p.  302,  transl.) 
that  this  servant,  whose  office  was  probably  for  life, 
was  under  the  ypctfAfuert^s^  and  was  his  assistant 
Previous  to  the  arehonship  of  Eudeides,  the  name 
of  this  scribe  was  attached  to  the  beginning  of 
every  decree  of  the  people  (SchSmaim,  pw  132,  &c: 
compare  Boulb)  ;  and  the  name  of  the  ypoftfun-MCt 
who  officiated  during  the  administration  of  the 
first  prytany  in  a  year  was,  like  that  of  the  arehon 
eponymus,  used  to  designate  the  year. 

The  second  Tpoftfurrc^f  was  elected  by  the 
senate,  by  x^^P^^*^^^  *^^  was  entrusted  with 
the  custody  of  ihe  laws  (M  robs  p6fiovt,  Pollux, 
L  e, ;  Demosth.  &  Timoerat  p.  713  ;  ds  (hron,  p. 
238).  His  usual  name  was  ypa/itiarths  r^f  /3ov\^i, 
but  in  inscriptions  he  is  also  called  ypaft^Aorths  rdr 
fiw\€VT&tf  (Bockh,  PubL  Earn.  p.  185,  2d  edit.). 
Further  particulars  concerning  his  office  are  not 
known. 

A  third  ypofifuert^s  was  called  ypoftfuirths  rrjt 
ir^Xewr  (Thucvd.  vii.  10),  or  ypafifiarths  rris 
fiovX^t  KoL  rov  i^ifiov.  He  was  appointed  by  the 
people,  by  x<'P<^<>'^^<^  <uid  the  pnndpal  part  of 
nis  office  was  to  read  any  laws  or  documents  which 
were  required  to  be  read  in  the  assembly  or  in  the 
senate.  (Pollux,  L  e. ;  Demosth.  de  FaU,  Leg,  p. 
419  ;  &  Leptin,  p.  485  ;  Suidas,  s.  v.) 

A  class  of  scribes,  inferior  to  these,  were  those 

persons  who  were  appointed  clerks  to  the  several 

dvil  or  military  officers  of  the  state,  or  who  seryed 

any  of  the  three  ypofAfuerus  mentioned  above  as 

I  nnder-deriu  (praypatifuereis^  Demoith.  de  Fedf, 

F  F 
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Jjeg.  p.  419 ;.  ds  Omm,  p.  314  ;  Antiphon,  de 
OwreifL  p.  792 ;  Lysias,  0.  iVtcDmoci.  p.  864). 
These  penoiu  were  either  public  slayes  or  citizezu 
of  the  lower  orden,  as  appean  from  the  manner  in 
which  Demosthenes  speidu  of  them,  and  were  not 
allowed  to  hold  their  office  for  two  succeeding 
years.  (Lysias,  e.  NioomoA,  p.  864,  according 
to  the  interpretation  of  this  passage  by  BSckh, 
PM,  Eeon,  p.  188,  note  168.) 

Different  from  th«M  common  clerks  were  the 
£rrt7pa^eiir,  checking-clerks  or  connter-scribes,  who 
must  likewise  be  divided  into  two  classes,  a  lower 
and  a  higher  one.  The  ibnner  comprised  those 
who  accompanied  the  generals  and  cashien  of  the 
armies  (Demosth.  de  Onenon.  p.  101),  who  kept 
the  control  of  the  expenditure  of  the  sacred  money, 
&C.  (Bockh,  PM,  Eeon,  p.  187).  The  higher  class 
of  iunrtypeuptis^  on  the  other  hand,  were  public 
officers.  Their  number  was,  aocordJug  to  Harpo- 
cretion  («.  v,\  only  two,  the  iyreYpapehi  r^s 
Sioiff^o'fwf,  and  the  wriyfM^^s  r^t  ^u\^s.  The 
office  of  the  former  was  to  control  the  expenditure 
of  the  public  treasury  (9ioi§ai^ts)  ;  the  latter  was 
always  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  senate,  and 
reooitled  the  accounts  of  money  which  was  paid 
into  the  senate.  (Compare  Pollux,  viil  98  ;  Snidaa, 
8.  V.)  He  had  also  to  lay  the  accounts  of  the 
public  reTenue  before  the  people  in  eyery  prytany, 
so  that  he  was  a  check  upon  the  &iro9ocrac  He 
was  at  first  elected  by  the  people  by  x^^P*'^^^^ 
bat  was  afterwards  appointed  by  lot  (Aeschin.  0, 
CUaipk,  p.  417  ;  Pollux,  I  c) 

The  great  number  of  clerks  and  counter-clerks 
At  Athens  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  in- 
stitution of  the  cMioy,  which  codd  not  otherwise 
hare  been  carried  into  effect  (See  Schumann,  de 
Comit,  p.  302,  &e. ;  BSckh,  L  e.  ;  Hermann, 
POit,  Antiq,  §  127.  n.  17  and  18.)  [L.  8.] 

GRAMMATOPHYLACIUM.       [Tabula- 

ftlUM.] 

GRAPHE  (Tpo^),  in  its  most  general  accept- 
ation, comprehends  all  state  trials  and  criminal 
prosecutions  whatever  in  the  Attic  courts  ;  but  in 
its  more  limited  sense,  those  only  which  were  not 
distinguished  as  the  cMfi),  Mti^is^  tlffayytXla 
by  a  special  name  and  a  peculiar  conduct  of  the 
proceedings.  The  principal  characteristic  differ- 
ences between  public  and  private  actions  are  enu- 
merated under  Dikb,  and  the  peculiar  forms  of 
public  prosecutions,  such  as  those  above  men- 
tioned, are  separately  noticed.  Of  these  forms, 
together  with  that  of  the  Qraaphe^  properiy  so 
called,  it  frequently  happened  that  two  or  more 
were  applicable  to  the  same  cause  of  action  ;  and 
the  discretion  of  the  prosecutor  in  selecting  the 
most  preferable  of  his  available  remedies  was  at- 
tended by  results  of  great  importance  to  himself 
and  the  accused.  If  the  prosecutor^s  speech 
(Konfyopfa),  and  the  evidence  adduced  by  him, 
were  insufficient  to  establish  the  aggravated  cha- 
racter of  the  wrong  in  question,  as  indicated  by 
the  form  of  action  he  haid  chosen,  his  ill-judged 
rigour  might  be  alleged  in  mitigation  of  the  ptmish- 
mcnt  by  the  defendant  in  his  reply  (&iroXo7(a),  or 
upon  the  assessment  of  the  penalty  after  judgment 
given  ;  and  if  the  case  were  one  of  those  in  which 
the  dicasts  had  no  power  of  assessing  {MiAiiroi 
ypaup^)j  it  might  cause  a  total  failure  of  justice, 
and  even  render  the  prosecutor  liable  to  a  fine  or 
other  punishment  (Dem.  &  Androt  p.  601,  e. 
Meid.  p.  523.) 
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The  courts  before  which  public  causes  eould  be 
tried  were  very  various ;  and,  besides  the  ordinary 
Heliastic  bodies  under  the  control  of  the  nine 
aithons  or  the  generals  or  logistae,  the  council  and 
even  the  assembly  of  the  people  occasionally  be- 
came judicial  bodies  for  that  purpose,  as  in  the  case 
of  certain  Docimasiae  and  Eisangeliae.  (Meier, 
AU.  Proe.  pp.  205.  268.)  The  proper  court  in 
which  to  bring  a  particular  action  was  for  the  most 
part  determined  by  the  subject-matter  of  the  ao> 
cusation.  In  the  trial  of  state  offences  it  was  in 
general  requisite  that  the  ostensible  prosecntor 
should  be  an  Athenian  citizen  in  the  full  posses- 
sion of  his  franchise  ;  but  on  some  particular  occa- 
sions (Thuc  vi  28  ;  Lys.  pro  Call  p.  186)  even 
slayes  and  resident  aliens  were  invited  to  come 
forward  and  lay  informations.  In  such  cases,  and 
in  some  Eisangeliae  and  other  special  proceedings, 
the  prosecution  and  conduct  of  the  cause  in  court 
was  carried  on  by  advocates  retained  by  the  state 
((vK^opoi)  fbr  the  occasion  ;  but  vrith  the  excep- 
tion of  these  temporary  appointments,  ^e  protec- 
tion of  purely  state  interests  seems  to  have  been 
left  to  volunteer  accnsers. 

In  criminal  causes  the  prosecution  was  con* 
ducted  by  the  K6pios  in  behalf  of  the  aggrieved 
woman,  minor,  or  slave  ;  his  wpoffrdnis  probably 
gave  some  assistance  to  the  resident  tdien  in  the 
commencement  of  jffoceedings,  though  the  accusa- 
tion was  in  the  name  of  the  person  aggrieved,  who 
also  made  his  appearance  at  Uie  trial  without  the 
intervention  of  the  patron  (Meier,  AU.  Proc 
p.  661)  ;  and  a  complete  foreigner  would  upon 
this  occasion  require  tiie  same  or  a  still  farther 
protection  firam  the  proxenus  of  his  country 
With  the  exception  of  cases  in  which  the  Apagoge, 
Ephegesis  Endeixis,  or  Eisangelia  were  adopted, 
in  the  three  first  of  which  an  arrest  actually  did 
and  in  the  last  might  take  place,  and  accusations 
at  the  Euthynae  and  Docimasiae,  when  the  accused 
was  or  was  supposed  by  the  law  to  be  present,  a 
public  action  against  a  citizen  commenced  like  an 
ordinary  law-suit,  with  a  summons  to  appear  be- 
fore  the  proper  magistrate  on  a  fixed  day.  (Plato, 
EuHhyipk.  iiiit)  The  anacrisis  then  followed 
[Anacrisis]  ;  but  the  bill  of  accusation  was 
called  a  ypa^,  or  ^tdtris,  as  the  case  might  be,  and 
not  an  f^icAij/ui  or  A^fis,  as  in  private  actions ; 
neither  could  a  public  prosecution  be  referred  to 
an  arbitrator  [Diabtrtab],  and  if  it  were  com- 
promised, would  in  many  cases  render  the  accuser 
liable  to  an  action  KoBv^fT^ws^  if  not  ipso  facto  to 
a  fine  of  a  thousand  drachmae.  (Meier,  AtL  Proc 
p.  355.)  The  same  sum  was  also  forfeited  when 
the  prosecutor  fiuled  to  obtain  the  voices  of  a  fifth 
of  the  dicasts  in  all  cases  except  those  brought 
before  the  archon  that  had  reference  to  injury 
{KdKtcifis)  done  to  women  or  orphans ;  and  besides 
this  penalty,  a  modified  disfranchisement,  as,  for 
instance,  an  incapacity  to  bring  a  similar  accusa- 
tion, was  incurred  upon  several  occasions.  Upon 
the  conviction  of  the  accused,  if  the  sentence  were 
death,  the  presiding  magistrate  of  the  court  deli- 
vered the  prisoner,  who  remained  in  the  custody 
of  the  Scythae  during  the  trial,  to  the  Elevon, 
whose  business  it  was  to  execute  judgment  upon 
him.  If  the  punishment  were  confiscation  of  pro- 
perty, the  demarchs  made  an  inventory  of  the 
effects  of  the  criminal,  which  was  read  in  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  and  delivered  to  the  poletae, 
that  they  might  make  a  sale  of  the  goods,  and  pay 
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hi  the  pnceedi  to  Ihe  public  trauoTj.  (Meier,  Jtt. 
fret  p.  740,  At)  [J.&M.] 

GRAPHIA'HIUM.     [Stilus.] 
ORAPHIS.    [PicTUK*.  No.  VI.] 
ORAPHIUM.     [Stu.uk.] 
GREQORIA'NUS  CODEX.     [Codbi  Gb«- 
aaniAMOt.] 
GBIPHUS  iTpipot).     [ABNiom-l 
GROMA.      [AoBiuiNgoHis ;    Castra,   p. 
251, >.] 

GR08PH0S  (•w)Ar*cii>     [Hiar*.] 

GUBERNA'CULUH.    [Nivu.] 

GU8TATI0.    [CoiNi,p.307,«.] 

GUTTUS,  &  TflHsl,  willi  a,  nam*  mauth  or 

neck,  bma  which  the  liquid  wtu  ponrcd  in  droj« : 

hence  itt  auss  "  Qui  naum  dabant  ut  minatatim 

fitDdenot,  BgattiijuOiinappellanint.''     (Vorr.  £. 

£.  T.  124,  t±  MUlIer.)     It  wm  eipecially  DKd  in 

■urilicei  (Flin. /f.  W.  nL  3S.  1.73),  and  hence 

we  find  it  npmented  on  the  Roman  coin*  itmck 

faj  penoni  who  held  an;  of  Iha  priestly  officea  j 

la,  for  initanee,  in  the  aoneied  coin  of  L.  PIbuciu, 

the  csniemjMrary  of  AngmtDB,  where  it  ^psn, 

(hough  in  diSerent  fomii,  both  on  the  obveru  and 

reirvne.     The  guttiu  wtu  also  lued  for  keeping 


the  oil,  witlh  which  peraoni  were  anointed  in  the 
bathi.  (Jut.  iiL  263,  XL  lfi8.)  A  gottu  of  (hia 
kind  is  fignnd  on  p.  192. 
GYMNASIARCHES.  [Gi-mnjlbtuv.] 
OYMNA'SIUH  (Tv^inloior).  The  whole  edn- 
caticm  of  a  Greek  yoath  wu  dirided  into  three 
parta;  nBmniar,miuic,anigjninaatica(7pc[fi^utTii, 
funwiK^,  and  Tufinumic^  Plato,  Tieag.  p.  122  ; 
Pluk  dc  Aitdit.  c  17  ;  Clitoph.  p.  497),  to  which 
Ariitotle  (de  R^M.  liiL  3>  addi  a  fourth,  the 
art  of  drawing  or  pBintmg.  GjmnaaUca,  howe7er, 
were  thongbt  by  the  ancionta  a  matter  of  luch  im- 
portance, that  this  part  of  aducatien  alone  occapicd 
aa  mncb  time  and  attentien  aa  all  the  others  put 
together  ;  and  while  the  latter  neceamrily  ceaied 
al  a  certain  period  of  life,  gynmaatica  continacd  io 
be  caltiTfttcd  by  persona  (^  all  agea,  thoogh  those 
of  an  adranced  age  natorally  took  lighter  and  len 
fatiguing  exercises  than  boya  and  yontha.  (Xen. 
^pnpat.  i.  7  ;  Lncian,  Laifk.  6.)  The  ancienta, 
and  more  eapeiiallj  the  Oreekj,  aetm  to  have  been 
thoroughly  eonvuiced  (hat  the  mind  could  not  poa- 
aibly  be  in  a  healthy  atale,  nnlma  the  body  waa 
likewiaa  in  perfect  hentth,  and  no  meana  were 
thought,  either  by  philosophen,  or  phyaicians,  to  be 
more  conducive  to  preacrre  or  i^atorc  bodily  health 
than  ffell-regnlated  eierciae.  The  word  gymnai- 
tica  ii  denvrd  from  yvia-it  (naked),  becnuse  Ihe 
peraoni  who  performed  their  exercise*  in  puhlic  or 
piiati'  ((ymiiaiia  were  either  entirely  naked,  or 
merely  cniereil  hy  the  ahoit  XT^f.  (Seethe  aulho- 
riliea  inWochamnlh,  HiiltB.  AlttrH.  vol.  ii.  p.  351. 
ZA  edit.,  and  BeekoT,  CkiHUa,  lol,  i.  p.  31 6.) 

The  great  partiality  of  the  Grtf  ks  for  gi'mnoalic 
ciercisei  waa  productive  of  infinite  good  :  ibej 
giTe  Id  tfae  body  Ibat  healthy  aiid  beautiful  deie- 
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lopment  by  which  the  Oneka  "celled  all  oihir 
naliona,  and  which  at  the  aame  lime  impanel  lo 
their  minda  that  power  and  elaatirity  which  will 
ever  be  admired  in  all  their  prodactieni.  (Lucian, 
de  Oj/mmial.  15.)  The  plaitic  art  u  particular 
mnat  have  found  its  first  and  chief  nourishment  in 
the  gymnaatic  and  athletic  perfurmsneea,  and  it 
may  be  justly  obscrrcd  that  the  Greeks  would 
never  have  attained  their  preeminence  in  sculpture 
had  not  their  gymnaalic  and  athletic  eihihition* 
made  the  artiita  familiar  with  [he  beautiful  forma 
of  the  human  body  and  ila  vaiious  attitudes.  Rs- 
ipecting  the  advantages  of  gynuiastica  in  a  medical 
point  of  view,  aome  lemarka  are  made  at  the  end 
of  this  article.  Bnt  we  must  at  the  nme  time 
confess,  that  at  a  later  period  of  Greek  hiatory 
when  the  gymnasia  bad  betame  place*  of  nsorl  for 
idle  loungers,  their  evil  effects  wen  no  leas  strik- 
ing. The  chief  object*  for  which  they  bad  origi- 
nally been  instituted  were  gradually  lost  light  o^ 
and  instead  of  being  pLicei  of  education  and  train- 
ing they  became  mere  plaws  of  amuaement ;  and 
among  other  injuriona  piacticea  to  which  they  gaw 
rifle,  Uie  gymnasia  were  charged,  even  by  uie  an- 
cienla  themaelvca,  with  baling  produced  and  foa- 
tered  that  most  odiou  vice  of  the  Grseka,  the 
nuSfpwrrlo.  (Plut.  QxaoL  Horn.  10.  toI.  ii 
p.  122,  ad.  Wytteob. ;  compare  Ariatot.  deR^M. 
viii.4  1  VXal-PiHap.  3.) 

Gyrimaatica,  in  the  wideat  sense  of  the  word, 
comprehended  also  the  agoniitie  and  athletic  atta 
(iiymitmutti  ■ndUAi)TUct)),that  ia,theartortho*e 
who  contended  fta  the  priiea  at  the  great  public 
games  in  Greece,  and  of  thoac  who  made  gymnas- 
tic perfommnce*  their  profession  [AtblbtaI  and 
AaoNoraiTAl].  Both  originated  in  the  gymna- 
sia, in  as  £ir  aa  the  athlelae,  aa  well  aa  Ihe  agonia- 
tae  were  originally  traine<i  in  them.  The  atliletae, 
however,  afterwarda  formed  a  diadnet  daas  of  per- 
Bons  unconnected  with  the  gymnasia ;  while  the 
gyronaiia,  at  the  time  when  they  had  degenerated, 
were  in  reality  little  more  than  agonistic  schoolt, 
attended  by  nnmbera  of  spectator!.  On  certain 
occnaiona  the  moat  distinguished  pufuls  of  the  gym- 
■    ■  '    for  the  e  ''*■         '      "■ 


l.[L* 


1  close 


.],  so  that  on  the  whole 


c  than  between  the  , 


ween  the  gym- 

ever,  the  gymnasia  had,  with  very  few  exception*, 
nothing  to  do  with  the  public  eonteata,  and  were 
places  of  eierciie  for  the  purpose  of  atrengtbening 
and  improving  the  body,  or  in  other  vrordi,  places 
for  phyaical  edncatJon  and  tnunfag ;  and  it  is 
chiefly  in  this  point  of  view  that  ve  shall  eonudet 
them  in  thia  article. 

Gymnastic  eierciaea  among  the  Greeks  seen  to 
have  been  as  old  aa  the  Greek  nation  itaelf,  aa 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fiict  that  gymnoatic  con- 
teats  are  mentioned  in  many  of  the  earliest  legends 
of  Oreeinn  story  ;  bnt  tlipj  were,  as  might  be  aup- 
piBipd,  nf  a  rude  and  montlj  of  a  Bflrlikecharaflcr. 
They  were  generally  held  in  the  open  lur,  and  in 
plains  near  a  river,  which  afforded  an  opportunity 
for  swimming  and  bathing.  The  Attic  le^tends 
indeed  referred  the  regulation  of  gymnastics  to 
Thcsens  (Paua.  L  39.  §  :<)<  but  acconling  to  Unlen 
it  seems  In  have  bren  al-oul  Ihe  time  ofCleisthenei 

plele  system.  Great  pmgrrsB,  however,  must  have 
been  mode  as  early  aa  the  limeof  Solon,as  appean 
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tnmi  tuaa  ol  hii  Ism  which  ars  mentioned  belaw. 
It  wai  abont  tbc  nme  period  that  the  Greek  townj 
begnn  to  build  their  regular  gjmnAaia  ab  place*  of 
cierciiB  for  the  young,  with  balhi,  and  other  COL- 
veoieacei  for  philouphen  and  all  penotu  who 
•oiiiht  intellectEBl  Bmniemeiita.  There  waa  pro- 
baM;  do  Greek  town  of  aaj  importBOce  which  did 
not  poHeu  iti  gynmaiiom.  In  many  pUcea,  auch 
aa  Kpheaui,  Hierapolia,  and  Alexandria  in  Troai, 
the  remaina  of  the  ancient  gymnoiia  havo  been 
diuovered  in  modem  timea.  Atheni  alone  poa- 
loued  three  great  gymnuia,  the  Lyceum  (A^irrfOf), 
Cynosnigei  (Kui^0'ti|Ty7ii),aDd  ibe  Academia  CAxa- 
Srlfifa);  lowhich,inlater times, several muiieronei 
were  added.  All  placet  or  tbii  kind  wen,  on 
the  whole,  built  on  the  Hune  plan,  Ihongli,  Enm 
the  renuiiiu,  at  well  m  &om  the  deKiiptioni  atill 
erlant,  we  mutt  infer  that  there  were  many  dif- 
ferentea  in  their  detMl.  The  m«t  complete  de- 
■cription  of  a  gymnuiom  which  we  poueu,  ie  that 
giien  by  Vilnivini  (».  II),  which,  howeTer,  ia 
lery  obacure,  and  al  the  lame  time  defectire,  in  aa 
&r  aa  many  parti  which  teem  to  hsvo  been  euen- 
tial  to  a  gymnaiimn,  are  not  mentioned  in  it. 
Amona  the  nomenai  plana  which  bare  been  drawn, 
accocdmg  to  the  deicription  of  Vilruviua,  that  of 
W.  Newton,  in  bit  tcanalatioa  of  Vltruyiua,  tdL  I 
6^52,  deterret  the  pnfennce.  Tbe  following 
woodcut  it  a  copy  of  it,  with  a  few  altemtiona. 


The  petiatylia  (D)  in  a  gymnasium,  which  Vi- 
truiriii*  uuorrectly  talla  polaeatnt,  are  placed  in  tbe 


I*  uuorrectly 
form  of  a  aquare 
(1200  feet)  in  circmnferen«.    They  coniiat  of  Ibnr 
In  three  dF  them  (ABC)  ipaci 


oblang,  and  haye 


^. 


reeled,  i. 


phen,  rhetoriciatis,  and  otbert,  who  delighted  . 
mtellectaal  conversation  might  aiaemble.  A  fourth 
portico  (E),  lowarda  the  aouth,  waa  doable,  ao  that 
tbe  interior  walk  wai  not  eipoaed  to  bad  wealber. 
The  double  portico  contained  tbe  following  apart- 
ments:—  The  £phebeum(F),  a  apscioni  ball  with 
aeata,  in  tbe  middle,  and  bj  one-third  longer 
than  broad.  On  the  right  ia  the  Coryceum  (G), 
perhaps  the  nina  room  which  in  other  caaea  waa 
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called  Apodyterium  ;  then  came  iheConiiteiinra  (H  ) 
adjoining  ;  and  next  to  tbe  Coniileriam,  in  ihe  rc- 
tiimt  of  the  portico,  is  the  cnid  bath,  XoPrpgrfl). 
On  the  left  of  the  Ephebenm  ia  the  Elaeotheaiom. 
where  peiaoni  were  anointed  by  the  aliplae  (K). 
Adjoining  the  Elaeolheiium  ia  the  Frigidariom 
(L),  the  object  of  which  iannknovn.  From  thence 
ia  the  entrance  to  the  PrDpnigeum  (M),  on  tbe  re- 
tuma  of  the  portico  i  neaiwhich,  but  more  inward, 
behind  the  place  of  the  frigidarium,  ia  the  Taulttd 
andatoiy  (N),  in  length  twice  iti  breadth,  which 
hai  on  the  retnma  the  LaconicuID  (0)  on  one  side, 
and  oj^onle  Ihe  Laconicunt,  the  hot-bath  (P). 
On  the  outside  three  porticoes  are  buill ;  one  <Q), 
in  passing  out  fimu  the  peristyle,  and,  on  the  right 
and  left,  the  two  itadial  porticoea  (R  S),  of  which, 
the  one  (S)  that  &cea  the  north,  ia  made  double 
and  of  great  breadth,  the  other  (R)  ia  single,  and 
so  deaigned  that  in  the  parte  which  encircle  the 
walls,  and  which  adjoin  to  the  columns,  there  may 
be  marglna  for  patha,  not  leas  than  ten  feet ;  and 
the  middle  it  ao  eicaiated,  that  there  may  be  two 
atepa,  a  foot  and  a  half  in  descent,  to  go  &om  the 
margin  to  the  plane  (R),  which  plane  ahould  not 
be  less  in  breadth  than  12  feet)  by  thia  meana 
those  who  walk  abont  tbe  margina  in  their  apparel 
will  not  be  annoyed  by  theae  who  are  eierciiing 
ihemtelTei.  This  portico  la  called  by  the  Qreeka 
(offrit,  became  in  the  winter  aeaaon  the  alhletae 
exercised  themselves  in  theie  coiered  stadia.  The 
{uTTiJi  had  groTcs  or  plantations  between  the  two 
pordcoes,  and  walks  between  the  trees,  with  teats 
of  tignine  wort  Adjoining  to  the  tv<rrJi(R)  and 
double  portico  (3),  are  Ihe  oncovered  walkt<U), 
which  in  Greek  are  oilled  wapatpciMn,  to  which 
the  athletae,  in  &ir  weather,  go  &om  the  winter- 
tyitut,  to  eierclie.  Beyoiid  the  lystus  is  the 
atadJum  (W),  to  Urge  that  a  multitude  of  people 
may  have  aufGcient  loom  to  behold  the  contests  of 
the  athletae. 

It  ia  generally  belieied  that  Vltniviua  bi  thu 
descripdon  of  hit  gymnaainm  took  that  of  N^Jea 
aa  his  model ;  hot  two  important  parts  of  other 
Qceek  gymnaiia,  the  apodyterium  and  tbe  aphaeria- 
tetium,  are  not  mentioned  by  him.  The  Oreeka 
bestowed  great  care  upon  the  outward  and  inward 
splendour  of  their  gymnasia,  and  adomed  them 
with   the  statues  of  godt,  heroes,  victors  in  the 

Siblic  games,  and  of  eminent  men  of  erery  chuL 
ermea  waa  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  g; 
and  hia  atatue  wat  conaeqnently  ai 
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The  gymnasia  were,  according  to  the 
eame  law,  not  allowed  to  be  opened  before  sun- 
rise, and  were  to  bs  shut  at  aunaet  (Aeschin. 
c.  Tinurot.  p.  38.)  Another  law  of  Solon  ex- 
cluded slaves  from  gymnastic  exercisea.  (Aeachin, 
e.  TimattA.  p.  147  ;  Plot.  Sobm,  I  ;  Demoath.  e. 
Timocral.  p.  73G.)  Boys,  who  were  children  of 
an  Athenian  citizen  and  a  foreign  mother  (riStt\ 
were  not  admitted  to  any  other  gymnasium  bat  the 
Cynoeargea.  (Plut.  T'Aera.  I.}  Some  of  the  laws 
of  Solon  relating  to  the  management  and  the  aoper- 

if  the  gj-mi 


:  of  the  evil  contequei 


which  tl 


IS  might  produce,  unless  they  were  ngulated 
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\ij  the  strictest  rules.  As  we,  however,  find  that 
•dults  also  frequented  the  gymnasia,  we  must  snp> 
pose  that,  at  least  as  long  as  the  laws  of  Solon 
were  in  force,  the  gymnasia  were  divided  into 
different  parts  for  persons  of  different  ages,  or  that 
persons  of  different  ages  took  their  exercise  at  dif- 
ferent thnes  of  the  day.  (Bockh,  Corp.  laucnpL 
n.  246  and  2*214.)  The  education  of  boys  up  to 
the  age  of  sixteen  was  divided  into  the  three  parts 
mentioned  above,  so  that  gymnastics  formed  only 
one  of  them;  but  during  the  period  from  the 
sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  year  the  instruction 
in  grammar  and  music  seems  to  have  ceased,  and 
gymnastics  were  exclusively  pursued.  In  the  time 
of  Plato  the  salutary  regulations  of  Solon  appear 
to  have  been  no  longer  observed,  and  we  find  per- 
sons of  all  ages  visiting  the  gymnasia.  (Plat  De 
Hep.  V.  p.  452  ;  Xen.  Sympot,  u.  18.)  Athens  now 
possessed  a  number  of  smaller  gymnasia,  which  are 
sometimes  called  palaestrae,  in  which  persons  of  all 
ases  used  to  assemble,  and  in  which  even  the 
Hermaea  were  celebrated  by  the  boys,  while  for- 
merly this  solemnity  had  been  kept  only  in  the 
great  gymnasia,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  aU  adults. 
(Plat.  Z^.  p.  206.)  These  changes,  and  the  hud- 
tude  in  the  superintendence  of  these  public  places, 
caused  the  gymnasia  to  differ  very  little  from  the 
schools  of  the  athletae ;  and  it  is  perhaps  partly 
owing  to  this  circumstance  that  writers  of  this  and 
subsequent  times  use  the  words  gymnasium  and 
palaestra  indiscriminately.  (Becker,  CharUdu^  vol. 
I  p.  341.) 

Married  as  well  as  unmarried  women  were,  at 
Athens,  and  in  all  the  Ionian  states,  excluded  firom 
the  gymnasia ;  but  at  Sparta,  and  in  some  other 
Doric  states,  maidens,  dressed  in  the  short  x^'''^^^ 
were  not  only  admitted  as  spectators,  but  also  took 
part  in  the  exercises  of  the  youths.  Married 
women,  however,  did  not  frequent  the  gymnasia. 
(Pkt  D€  Leg,  vii.  p.  806.) 

Respecting  the  superintendence  and  administra- 
tion of  the  gvmnasia  at  Athens,  we  know  that 
Solon  in  his  legislation  thought  them  worthy  of 
sieat  attention  ;  and  the  transgression  of  some  of 
nis  laws  relating  to  the  gymnasia  was  punished 
with  death.  His  laws  mention  a  magistrate,  called 
the  Oymnasiarch  (yvfjiyaaitipx'*'  or  yvfiyturidpxns) 
who  was  entrusted  with  the  whole  management 
of  the  gymnasia,  and  with  every  thing  connected 
therewitL  His  office  was  one  of  the  regular  litur- 
gies like  the  choregia  and  trienichy  (Isaeus,  De 
Philoetem.  her.  p.  154),  and  was  attended  with 
considerable  expense.  He  had  to  maintain  and 
pay  the  persons  who  were  preparing  themselves  for 
the  games  and  contests  in  the  public  festivals,  to 
provide  them  with  oil,  and  perhaps  with  the 
wrestlers*  dust.  It  also  devolved  upon  him  to 
adorn  the  gymnasium  or  the  place  where  the  agones 
took  place.  (Xen.  i>e  Rep.AUhm.  L  13.)  The 
gymnasiarch  was  a  real  magistrate,  and  invested 
with  a  kind  of  jurisdiction  over  all  those  who  fre- 
quented or  were  connected  with  the  gymnaaift ; 
and  his  power  seems  even  to  have  extended  beyond 
the  gymnasia,  for  Plutarch  (4iii0^«  a*  9,  &c.) 
states  that  he  watche^  qnii  controlled  the  conduct 
of  the  ephebi  i^  general.  He  had  also  the  power 
to  remoYo  from  the  gymnasia  teachers,  philosophers, 
and  sophists,  whenever  he  conceived  that  they 
exercised  an  injurious  influence  upon  the  youpg, 
(^ Aeschin.  c.  Tinuurch.)  Another  part  of  \(^  ([ifties 
was  to  conduct  the  solemn  frames  at  cej;tam  great 
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festivals,  especially  the  torch-race  (Xa/iira8i)4^pia), 
for  which  he  selected  the  most  distinguished  among 
the  ephebi  of  the  gymnasia.  The  number  of  gyin- 
nasiarchs  was,  according  to  Libanius  on  Demos- 
thenes (e.  Mid.  p.  510)  ten,  one  frt>m  every  tribe. 
(Compere  Demosth.  e.  PkUip.  p.  50,  e.  Boeot.  p. 
996  ;  Isaeus,  De  AfenecL  c  42.)  They  seem  to 
have  undertaken  their  official  duties  in  turns,  but 
in  what  manner  is  unknown.  Among  the  external 
distinctions  of  a  gymnasiarch,  were  a  purple  cloak 
and  white  shoes.  (Plut  Anton.  33.)  In  early 
times  the  office  of  gymnasiarch  lasted  for  a  year, 
but  under  the  Roman  emperors  we  find  that  some- 
times they  held  it  only  for  a  month,  so  that  there 
were  1 2  or  1 3  gymnasiarchs  in  one  year.  This  office 
seems  to  have  been  considered  so  great  an  honour, 
that  even  Roman  generals  and  emperors  were  am- 
bitious to  hold  it  Other  Greek  towns,  like  Athens, 
had  their  own  gymnasiarchs,  but  we  do  not  know 
whether,  or  to  what  extent  their  duties  differed 
from  the  Athenian  gymnasiarchs.  In  Cyrene  the 
office  was  sometimes  held  by  women.  (Rranse, 
Gynmattik  wad  Agonittik  <L  Htllaten^  p.  179,  &c.) 

Another  office  which  was  formerly  believed  to 
be  connected  with  the  superintendence  of  the  gym- 
nasia, is  that  of  Xystarchus  (iwrri^oi).  But  it 
is  not  mentioned  previous  to  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors,  and  then  only  in  Italr  and  Oete. 
Rrause  (76.  p.  205,  &c.)  has  shown  that  this  office 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  gymnasia  properly  so 
called,  but  was  only  connected  with  the  schools  of 
the  athletae. 

An  office  which  is  likewise  not  mentioned  before 
the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors,  but  was  neverthe- 
less decidedly  connected  with  the  gymnasia,  is  that 
of  Cosmetes.  He  had  to  arrange  certain  games,  to 
reguter  the  names  and  keep  the  lists  of  the  ephebi, 
and  to  maintain  order  and  discipline  among  them. 
He  was  assisted  by  an  Anticosmetes  and  two  Hy- 
pocosmetae.     (Krause,  lb.  p.  21 1,  &c.) 

An  office  of  very  great  importance,  in  an  educa* 
tional  point  of  view,  was  that  of  the  Sq>hronistae 
{(jw^poviirrtu).  Their  province  was  to  inspire  the 
youths  with  a  love  of  ou^fwrdtni^  and  to  protect 
this  virtue  against  all  injurious  influences.  In  early 
times  their  number  at  Athens  was  ten,  one  from 
every  tribe,  with  a  sahiry  of  one  drachxna  per  day. 
(E^fmol.  Mag.  t.  v.)  Theur  duty  not  only  re- 
quired them  to  be  present  at  all  the  games  of  the 
ephebi,  but  to  watch  and  correct  Uieir  conduct 
wherever  they  might  meet  them,  both  within  and 
without  the  gymnasiiun.  At  the  time  of  the  em- 
peror Marcus  Aurelius  only  six  Sophronistae,  as- 
sisted  by  as  many  Hyposophronistae,  are  mentioned. 
(Krause,  76.  p.  214,  &c) 

The  instructions  in  the  gymnasia  were  given  by 
the  Gymnastae  (yvfiycurri)  and  the  Paedotribae 
(veuZoTpieat)  I  at  a  later  period  HypopacdotriWa 
were  added«  The  Paedotribes  was  required  to 
possess  a  knowledge  of  all  the  various  execeiscs 
vfhifik  were  performed  in  the  gymnasia ;  the  Gym- 
nastes  was  the  practical  teacher,  tsadi  waa  expected 
'to  know  the  physiological  efib^ts  and  influence* 
on  the  constitution  of  th^.  youths,  and  thei«^f» 
assigned  to  each  q(  ^hpm  those  exercises  which  he- 
thought  moB\  sw^le.  (Galen.  7>e  Valet  kiend.  is. 
9.  11  ;  j^istot  7*0^.  viil  3.  2.)  These  teachers 
WQj^^.  usually  athletae,  who  had  left  their  profes- 
sion, or  could  not  succeed  iu,  iU  (Aelian,  V.  H.  il 
6  ;  Galen,  L  c.  ii.  3^  &c.) 

The  anoiutuig^/jf  the  bodies  of  the  youths,  aud 
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strewing  them  with  dust,  before  they  commenced 
their  exercises,  as  well  as  the  regulation  of  their 
diet,  was  the  daty  of  the  aliptae.  [Aliptab.] 
These  men  sometimes  also  acted  as  surgeons  or 
teachers.  (Plut  Dion,  c  1.)  Galen  (L  cl  il  11) 
mentions  among  the  gynmastic  teachers,  a  <r^- 
purrtK6s,  or  teacher  of  the  Tarious  games  at  ball ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  some  cases  parti- 
cular games  may  have  been  taught  by  separate 
persons. 

The  games  and  exercises  which  were  performed 
in  the  gymnasia  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  have  been 
the  same  throughout  Greece.  Among  the  Dorians, 
however,  they  were  regarded  chiefly  as  institutions 
for  hardening  the  body  and  for  military  training  ; 
among  the  lonians,  and  especially  the  Athenians, 
they  had  an  addition^  and  higher  object,  namely, 
to  give  to  the  body  and  its  movements  grace  and 
beauty,  and  to  make  it  the  basis  of  a  healthy  and 
sound  mind.  But  among  all  the  different  tribes  of 
the  Greeks  the  exercises  which  were  carried  on  in 
a  Greek  gymnasium  were  either  mere  games,  or 
the  more  important  exercises  which  the  gymnasia 
had  in  common  with  the  public  agones  in  ^e  great 
festivals. 

Among  the  former  we  may  mention,  1.  The  ball 
(<r^Hxipiffis^  fffpatpofiax^  Ac.)*  which  was  in  uni* 
versal  £ivour  with  the  Greeks,  and  was  here,  as  at 
Rome,  played  in  a  varie^  of  ways,  as  appears  from 
the  woids  &in$^^a|if,  lir((r«cu#of,  ^oi Wv8a  or  ofnrcur- 
r6y,  &c.  (Plat.  Dc  Legg.  vii.  p.  797  ;  compare 
Gronov.  (sd  Plaut.  Cured,  ii.  3.  17,  and  Becker, 
Gallus^  L  p.  270.)  Every  gymnasium  contained 
one  huge  room  for  the  purpose  of  playing  at  ball  in 
it  {atpaipurrfiptoy).  2.  ncd(€iy  lAicv<mv8a,  Sii\- 
KVffrMa,  or  8i^  ypoft^^s,  was  a  game  in  which  one 
boy,  holding  one  end  of  a  rope,  tried  to  pull  the 
boy  who  held  its  other  end,  across  a  line  marked 
between  them  on  the  ground.  3.  The  top  (/S^fif i|(, 
fiffjtJSi^  pSfiSoSf  inp6€i\os)f  which  was  as  common 
an  amusement  with  Greek  boys  as  in  oar  own 
days.  4.  The  ir€KT(i\i0o5,  which  was  a  game  with  five 
stones,  which  were  thrown  up  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  hand  and  caught  in  the  palnu  5.  iSironrcpSa, 
which  was  a  game  in  which  a  rope  was  drawn 
through  the  upper  port  of  a  tree  or  a  post.  Two 
boys,  one  on  each  side  of  the  post,  turning  their 
backs  towards  one  another,  took  hold  of  the  ends 
of  the  rope  and  tried  to  pull  each  other  up.  This 
sport  was  also  one  of  the  amusements  at  the  Attic 
Dionysia.  (Hesych.  s.  v.)  These  few  games  will 
suffice  to  show  the  character  of  the  gymnastic 
sports. 

The  more  important  games,  such  as  running 
(8fN$/bios),  throwing  of  the  ^iaKos  and  the  &fcwK, 
jumping  and  leaping  (Aa^io,  with  and  without 
oAr^pcs),  wrestling  (ir^iy),  boxing  {mryfiii)^  the 
pancratium  (irayKpdrtov\  iriyraBKoSj  XofiiraSfi^ 
pia,  daucing  (^px^<'''09  ^^  ^^  described  in  sepa- 
rate articles. 

A  gymnasium  was,  as  Vitnivius  observes,  not  a 
Roman  institution,  and  Dionysius  of  Halicamassiis 
(Ant.  Rom.  viL  70 — 72),  expressly  states  that  the 
whole  ii.ya¥urriK4i  of  the  Romans,  though  it  was 
practised  at  an  early  period  in  the  Ludi  Maximi, 
was  introduced  among  the  Romans  from  Greece. 
Their  attention,  however,  to  developing  and 
strengthening  the  body  by  exercises  was  consider- 
able, though  only  for  military  purposes.  The  re- 
gular training  of  boys  in  the  Greek  gymnastics  was 
toreign  to  Roman  manners,  and  even  held  in  con- 
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tempt  (Plut  QtuiesL  Rmn.  40.)  Towards  the  end 
of  the  republic  many  wealthy  Romans,  who  had 
acquired  a  taste  for  Greek  manners,  used  to  attach 
to  their  villas  small  places  for  bodily  exercise, 
sometimes  called  gymnasia,  sometimes  palaestrae, 
and  to  adorn  them  with  beautifid  works  of  art 
(Cic  ad  AtL  i.  4,  c.  Kerr.  iii.  5.)  The  emperor 
Nero  was  the  first  who  built  a  public  gymnasium 
at  Rome  (Sueton.  Ner.  12)  ;  another  was  erected  by 
Commodus.  (Herod,  i.  12.4.)  But  although  these 
institutions  were  intended  to  introduce  Greek 
gymnastics  among  the  Romans,  yet  they  nerer 
gained  any  great  importance,  as  the  magnificent 
thermae,  amphitheatres,  and  other  colossal  build- 
ings had  always  greater  charms  for  tiie  Romans 
than  the  gymnasia. 

For  a  fuller  account  fd  this  important  subject, 
which  has  been  necessarily  lieated  with  brevity  in 
this  article,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Hieronymus 
Mercurialis,  De  Arte  OffmnatHeOj  iMai  vi  1st  ed. 
Venice,  1573,  4th  ibid.  1601  ;  Burette,  Hittoire 
dea  Athltiet^  in  the  M^.  de  TAcad.  des  Inscript 
L  3  ;  G.  Lobker,  Die  Gymna$iik  dor  HeUaun,  MUn- 
ster,  1835  ;  Wachsmuth,  Hellm.  AUertL  toL  ii. 
p.  344,  &c  2d.  edit ;  MtiUer,  Dor,  iv.  5.  §  4,  &c  ; 
Becker,  GaUut,  yoL  i  p.  270,  && ;  C^arikkt^  vol.  i. 
pp.  309 — 345  ;  and  especially  J.  H.  Krause,  Die 
GynmouHk  tmd  AgonUHk  der  HeUenen^  Leipxii?, 
1841  ;  Oiympia,  Wien,  1838  ;  Dte  P^luen^  Ne- 
meen  &c,  Leipzig,  1841.  The  histories  of  edu- 
cation among  the  ancients,  such  as  those  of  Hoch- 
heimer,  Schwarz,  Cramer,  and  others,  likewise  con- 
tain much  useful  information  on  the  subject  [L.  S.] 

He  Rdatumo/GymnaaHcs  to  the  Medical  AH.  — 
The  games  of  the  Greeks  had  an  immediate  inffn- 
ence  upon  the  art  of  healing,  because  they  consi- 
dered gymnastics  to  be  almost  as  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  health,  as  medicine  is  for  the  cure 
of  diseases.  (Hippocrates,  De  Loeis  in  ffomine^  vol. 
ii.  p.  138,  ed.  KUhn  ;  Timaeus  Locrensis,  De  Anima 
Mundi^  p.  564,  in,  Golems  Opuac  MythoL)  It  was 
for  this  reason  that  the  gymnasia  were  dedicated 
to  Apollo,  the  god  of  physicians.  (Plut  Symp.  viii. 
4.  §  4.)  The  directors  of  these  establishments,  as 
well  as  the  persons  employed  under  their  orders, 
the  bathers  or  alipta(>,  passed  for  physicians,  and 
were  called  so,  on  account  of  the  skill  which  long 
experience  had  given  them.  The  directors,  called 
iroAaKTrpo^^Asuccr,  regulated  the  diet  of  the 
young  men  brought  up  in  the  gymimsia  ;  the 
sub-directors  or  Gjfmnadae^  prescribed  for  their 
diseases  (Plat  de  Leg.  xi.  p.  916)  ;  and  the  inferiors 
or  bathers,  aliptae,  iatraliptae,  practised  blood- 
letting, administered  clysters,  and  dressed  wounds, 
ulcers,  and  fractures.  (Plat  De  Leg.  iv.  p.  720  ; 
Celsus,  de  Medic  i.  1  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxix.  2.) 
Two  of  these  directors,  Iccus,  of  Tarentnm,  and 
Herodicus,  of  Selymbria,  a  town  of  Thrace,  de- 
serve particular  notice  for  having  contributed  to 
imite  more  closely  medicine  and  gymnastics.  Iccus, 
who  appears  to  have  lived  before  Herodicus  (Olymp. 
Ixxvii.  Stcphan.  Byzant  s.  r.  Tapds,  p.  693  ;  com- 
pare Pans.  vi.  10.  §  2),  gave  his  chief  attention 
to  correcting  the  diet  of  the  wrestlers,  and  to  ac- 
cu8tf)ming  them  to  greater  moderation  and  abstemi- 
ousness, of  which  virtues  he  was  himself  a  perfect 
model.  (Plat,  de  Leg.  viiL  p.  840  ;  Aelian,  Var, 
Hist.  XI.  3  ;  Id.  Hist.  AnimoL  vi.  I.)  Plato  con- 
siders him,  as  well  as  Herodicus,  to  have  been  one 
of  the  inventors  of  medical  gymnastics.  (Plat 
Protagor.  §  20.  p.  316 ;  Lucian,  De  Conecrib.  HitL 
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§  35.  p.  626.)    Herodicna,  who  is  sometimes  called 
Frodicnji  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxix.  2),  liyed  at  Athens 
a  short  time  before  the  Pelopomiesian  war.     Plato 
•ays  that  he  was    not  only    a    sophist    (P)at. 
Pratag.  L  e.),  but  also  a  master  of  the  gymnasimn 
(Id.  Hep,  iil  p.  406),  and  physician  (Id.  Gor^. 
§  2.  p.  448),  and  in  £ict  he  united  in  his  own 
person  these  three  qualities.    He  was  troubled, 
says  the  same  author,  with  very  weak  health, 
and  tried  if  gymnastic  exercises  would  not  help 
to  improve  it ;  and  having  perfectly  succeeded, 
he  imparted  his  method  to  others.    Before  him 
medical  dietetics  had  been  entirely  neglected,  espe- 
cially by  the  Asdepiadae.     (Id.  RepAu.  p.  406.) 
If  Plato^s  account  may  be   taken  literally  (Id. 
Pkaedr,  p.  228),  he  much  abused  the  exercise  of 
gymnastics,  as  he  recommended  his  patients  to 
walk  from  Athens  to   M^ara  and  to  return  as 
soon  as  they  had  reached  the  walls  of  the  latter 
town.*    The  author  of  the  sixth  book  De  Morb, 
Vulgar.    (Hippocr.  Epidem,   vi.    c.   3.    voL  iii 
p.  599)  agrees  with  Phito :    **  Herodicus,'*  nys 
he,  **  aused  people,  attacked  with  fever,  to  ^e 
fiiom  walking  and  too  hard  exercise,  and  many 
of  his  patients  suffered  much  from  dry  rubbing.'** 
A  short  time  after  we  find,  says  Fuller  (Medi- 
cma  Gymnagtiooy  &c.  Lond.  1718,  8vo),  that  Hip- 
pooBtes  {De  Vid.  RaL  iii.  vol.  i.  p.  716),   with 
some  sort  of  glory,  assumes  to  himself  the  ho- 
nour of  bringing  that  method  to  a  perfection,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  distinguish  wirtpoy  rh   airiov 
Kparift  ro^s  v6yovs^   $    ol  w6voi   t&  ffirla,  ^ 
fMTpiws  ^x<'  *P^'  llAXqXa,  as  he  expresses  it. 
Pursuant  to  this,  we  find  him  in  several  places  of 
his  works  recommending  several  sorts  of  exercises 
upon  proper  occasions  ;  as  first,  friction  or  chafing, 
the  effects  of  which  he  explains  {De  VieL  Rat,  il 
-p.  701),  and  tells  us,  that  in  some  cases  it  will 
bring  down  the  bloatedness  of  the  solid  parts,  in 
others  it  will  incam  and  cause  an  increase  of 
fiesh,  and  make  the  part  thrive.      He  advises 
{UmL  p.  700)   walking,  of  which  they  had  two 
sorts,  their  round  and  straight  courses.     He  gives 
his  opinion  {Und.  p.  701)  of  the  'Ayajcty^juara,  or 
preparatory  exercises,  which  served  to  warm  and 
fit  the  wrestlers  for  the  more  vehement  ones.     In 
some  cases  he  advises  the  IIoA^,  or  common  wrest- 
ling {UM.),  and  the  *Aicpoxc<p<a,  or  wrestling  by  the 
hands  only,  without  coming  dose,  and  also  the 
KmpvKofiaxitii  or  the  exercise  of  the  Oirycus,  or 
the  hanging  ball  (see  Antyllus,  cmud  Mercur.  de 
Arte  Gyvm,  p.  123)  ;  the  Xtipwofjda^  a  sort  of  dex- 
trous and  regular  motion  of  the  hands,  and  upper 
parts  of  the  £>dy,  something  after  a  military  maU' 
ner  ;  the  'AAly^ijo'ts,  or  rolling  in  sand  ;  and  once 
{ibid,  p.  700)  we  find  mentioned,  with  some  ap- 
probation, the  ''Hircipoi  "'linroi,  E^  IndeifiadH^  by 
which  is  probably  meant  galloping  long  courses  in 
the  open  field. 

As  for  Galen,  he  follows  Hippocrates  in  this,  as 
closely  as  in  other  thinss,  and  declares  his  opinion 
of  the  benefit  of  exercises  in  several  places  ;  his 
second  book  '*  De  Sanitate  Tuenda,**  is  wholly 
upon  the  use  of  the  ttrigil^  or  the  advantage  of 

*  **  The  distance  from  Athens  to  Megara  was  210 
stadia,  as  we  learn  fix)m  Procopius.  {BelL  Vand, 
LI.)  Dion  Chrysostom  calls  it  a  day's  journey. 
{OrtU,  vL)  Modem  travellers  reckon  eight  hours. 
(Dodwell,  Oats,  Toitr,  voLiL  p.  177.)"  Oamer, 
Jna,  Grttee^  vol.  ii  sect.  13|  P'  430* 
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regular  chafing:  he  has  written  a  little  tract, 
IIcpl  rod  9m  Mtjcp&s  S^par  TviufwrUm^  where- 
in he  recommends  an  exercise,  by  which  the 
body  and  mind  are  both  at  the  same  tune 
affected.  In  his  discourse  to  Thrasybulus,  n^ 
Tcpoy  *IoTptic^s  ^  rv/ufcurruais  itrri  rh  '*Cym»6v^ 
he  inveighs  against  the  athletic  and  other  violent 
practices  of  the  gfmmatUimy  but  approves  of  the 
more  moderate  exerdses,  as  mbsenient  to  the 
ends  of  a  physician,  and  consequently  part  of  that 
art  The  other  Cheek  writers  express  a  simihv 
opinion  ;  and  the  sense  of  most  of  them  in  this 
matter  is  collected  in  Oribasius*8  **  Collecta  Medi- 
cinalia.**  In  those  remains  which  are  preserved 
of  the  writings  of  Antyllus,  we  read  of  some  sorts 
of  exercises  that  are  not  mentioned  by  Galen  or 
any  former  author  ;  among  the  rest  the  CrietiatM 
as  the  translators  by  mistake  call  it,  instead  of 
Criootiatia.  This,  as  it  had  for  many  ages  been 
disused,  Meicurialis  himself,  who  had  made  the 
most  judidous  inquiries  into  this  subject  {De  ArU 
Gymmattieaj  4to.  Amstel.  1672),  does  not  pretend 
to  explain  ;  and  I  bdieve,  says  Freind  {HieL  of 
Phjfsie^  voL  I),  though  we  have  the  description  of 
it  set  down  in  Oribasius  {CoH  Medic  vi  26),  it 
will  be  hard  to  form  any  idea  of  what  it  was. 

The  andent  physicians  rdied  much  on  exercise 
in  the  core  of  the  dropsy  (compare  Hor.  EpitL  L 
2.  34.    **  Si  noles   sanus,  corres   hydropicus  **), 
whereas  we  almost  totally  neglect  it    (Alexander 
Trallianus,  De  Medie,  ix.  3.  p.  524,  ed.  Basil.) 
Hippocrates  {De  Intenu  AffwHan,  sect  28.  vol. 
iL  p.  518)   prescribes  for  one  that  has  a  dropsy 
roAoiiril^piai,  or  /aagmng-eiBercieetj  and  he  makes 
use  of  the  same  word  in  his  Epidemics,  and  almost 
always  when  he  speaks  of  the  regimen  of  a  dropsi- 
cal person,  implying,  that  though  it  be  a  labour 
for  such  people  to  move,  yet  they  must  undergo 
it ;  and  this  is  so  much  the  sense  of  Hippocrates, 
that  Spon  has  collected  it  into  one  of  the  new  Apho- 
risms, which  he  has  drawn  out  of  his  works.  Celsus 
says  of  this  case  {De  Medie.  iii.  21.  p.  152,  ed.  Ar- 
gent), '^Concutiendum  multa  gestatione  corpus  est" 
The  Romans  pboed  great  reliance  upon  exercise 
for  the  cure  of  diseases  ;  and  Asdepiades,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Pompey  the  Great,  brought 
this  mode  of  treatment  into  great  request      He 
called   exercises  ike  eomnum  aids  of  phytic,  and 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  subject,  which  is  mentioned 
by  Celsus  in  his  chapter   '^De  Frictione"  {De 
Medio,  ii.  1 4.  p.  82),  but  the  book  is  lost  He  carried 
these  notions  so  far,  that  he  invented  the  LecH 
Pensileg  (Plin.  H,  N.  xxvi.  8)    or  hanging  beds^ 
that  the  sick  might  be  rocked  to  sleep  ;  which  took 
so  much  at  that  time,  that  they  came  afterwards  to  be 
made  of  silver,  and  were  a  great  part  of  the  luxury 
of  that  people  ;  he  had  so  many  particular  ways  to 
make  physic  agreeable,  and  was  so  exquisite  in  the 
invention  of  exerdses  to  supply  the  place  of  medi- 
cine, that  perhaps  no  man  m  any  age  ever  had  the 
happiness  to  obtain  so  general  an  applause ;  and 
Plmy  says  {ibid,  c.  7  )  by  these  means  oe  made  him- 
self &e  delight  of  mankind.  About  this  time  the  Ro- 
man physicians  sent  their  consumptive  patients  to 
Alexandria,  and  with  very  good  success,  as  we  find 
by  both  the  Plinys  ;   this  was  done  partly  for  the 
change  of  air,  but  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  exer- 
cise by  the  motion  of  the  ship ;  and  therefore  Celsus 
says  {De  Medic  iil  22.  p.  156),  **  Si  vera  Phthisis 
est,  opus  est  longa  narigatione ;"  and  a  little  after 
he  makes  Vekicuium  imd  Namt  tA  be  tWQ  of  Ulf 
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chief  remedies.  As  for  the  other  more  common 
exercises,  they  were  daily  practised,  as  is  manifest 
from  Celsns,  Caelius  Aorelianus,  Theodoras  Prisci- 
anns,  and  the  rest  of  the  Latin  physicians.  And  we 
do  not  want  mstances  of  cores  wrought  by  these 
means.  Snetonius  (Oalig,  c.  3)  tells  us  that  Ger- 
manicos  was  cured  tk&  *^  cnntun  gracilitas,**  as  he 
expresses  it  (by  which  he  probably  means  an  A  tro- 
pin), by  riding  ;  and  Plutarch,  in  nis  life  of  Cicero, 
gires  us  an  account  of  his  wealmess,  and  that  he  re- 
coTered  his  health  by  travelling,  and  excessive  dili- 
gence in  rubbing  and  chaJGng  his  body.  (Compare 
Cic.  Bnt.  c.  91.)  Pliny  {H,  iNT.  xxxl  33)  tells 
us  Annaeus  Oallio,  who  had  been  consul,  was  cured 
of  a  consumption  by  a  sea  voyage  ;  and  Oalen  gives 
us  such  accounts  of  the  good  eifects  of  particular 
exercises,  and  they  were  practised  so  universally 
by  all  classes,  that  it  cannot  be  supposed  but  they 
must  have  been  able  to  produce  great  and  good 
effects.  However,  from  an  attentive  perusal  of 
what  we  find  on  this  subject  in  the  classical  au- 
thors, the  reader  can  hardly  fiiil  of  being  convinced 
that  the  ancients  esteemed  gymnastics  too  highly, 
just  as  the  modems  too  much  neglect  them  ;  and 
that  in  this,  as  in  many  other  matters,  both  in 
medicine  and  philoeophy,  truth  lies  between  the 
two  extremes.  [W.  A.  G.] 

G YMNASTES.  [Gymnasium,  p.  581,  b.] 
GYMNFSII  or  GYMNETES  (tu/u^ctcoi,  or 
Tv/iKiTTcy),  were  a  class  of  bond-slaves  at  Argos, 
who  may  be  compared  with  the  Helots  at  Sparta. 
(Steph.  By*.  «.  v,  Xlos:  Pollux,  iii.  83.)  Their 
aame  shows  that  they  attended  their  masters  on 
military  service  in  the  capacity  of  light-armed 
troops.  Miiller  (Dor,  iii.  4.  §  2)  remarks  that  it 
IB  to  these  gymnesii  that  the  account  of  Herodotus 
(vi.  83)  refers,  that  6000  of  the  citizens  of  Argos 
having  been  slain  in  battle  by  Cleomenes,  king  of 
Sparta  (Id.  viL  148),  the  slaves  got  the  govern- 
ment into  their  own  hands,  and  retained  possession 
of  it  until  the  sons  of  those  who  had  &llen  had 
grown  to  manhood.  Afterwards,  when  the  young 
citiasens  had  grown  up,  the  slaves  were  compelled 
by  them  to  reture  to  Tiryns,  and  then  after  a  long 
war,  as  it  appears,  were  either  driven  from  the 
territory,  or  again  subdued. 

GYMNOPAEa)IA  (yvfuwraaia),  the  festi- 
val of  ^  naked  youths,**  was  celebrated  at  Sparta 
every  year  in  honour  of  Apollo  Pythaens,  Artemis, 
and  Leto.  The  statues  of  these  deities  stood  in  a 
part  of  the  Agora  called  x<*P^h  <^^  i^  '^^^^  around 
these  statues  that,  at  the  gymnopaedia.  Spartan 
youths  performed  their  choruses  and  dances  in 
honour  of  Apollo.  (Pans.  iii.  1 1.  §  7.)  The  festival 
lasted  for  several,  perhaps  for  ten,  days,  and  on 
the  last  day  men  also  performed  choruses  and 
dances  in  the  theatre  ;  and  during  these  gymnastic 
exhibitions  they  sang  the  songs  of  Thidetas  and 
Alcman,  and  the  paeans  of  Dionysodotus.  The 
leader  of  the  chorus  (trpoffrdrjis  or  xop<'*'<>'^') 
wore  a  kind  of  chaplet,  called  trri^oMoi  ShfptariKol^ 
in  commemoration  of  the  victory  of  the  Spartans 
at  Thyrea.  This  event  seems  to  have  been  closely 
connected  with  the  gymnopaedia,  for  those  Spartans 
who  had  fiiUen  on  that  occasion  were  always 
praised  in  songs  at  this  festival.  (Athen.  xv. 
p.  678  ;  Plut  AffesiL  29  ;  Xen.  ffeUen.  vi.  4.  §  1 6  ; 
Hesych.  Snid.  Etym.  M^.  and  Timaeus,  Glosaar. 
$,  V.  rvfUftyruBla.)  The  boys  in  their  dances  per- 
formed such  rhythmical  movements  as  resembled 
Ihe  ezercisef  of  the  palaestra  and  the  pancration, 
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and  also  imitated  the  wild  gestures  of  the  worship  of 
Dionysus.  (Athen.  xi v.  p.  631.)  yLvller  (Hia,o/Gr. 
Lit.  vol.  L  p.  161)  supposes,  with  great  probability, 
that  the  dances  of  the  gymnopaedia  partly  consist- 
ed of  mimic  representations,  as  the  establishment 
of  the  dances  and  musical  entertainments  at  this 
festival  was  ascribed  to  the  musicians,  at  the  head 
of  whom  was  Thaletas.  (Pint,  de  Mus.  c  9.)  The 
whole  season  of  the  gymnopaedia,  during  which 
Sparta  was  visited  by  great  numbers  of  strangers, 
was  one  of  great  merriment  and  rejoicings  (Xen. 
Memor,  i.  2.  §  61  ;  Plut  AgeriL  29  ;  Pollux,  iv. 
14.  104),  and  old  bachelors  alone  seem  to  have 
been  excluded  from  the  festivities.  (Osann,  <U 
Coelibwn  apud  Vetere$  Poptdot  Conditione  Cbnt- 
mentat.  p.  7,  &c.)  The  introduction  of  the  symno- 
paedia,  which  subsequently  became  of  such  import- 
ance as  an  institution  for  gymnastic  and  orchestic 
performances,  and  for  the  cultivation  of  the  poetic 
and  musical  arts  at  Sparta,  is  generally  assigned  to 
the  year  665  &  c.  (Compare  Meursins,  Orekedra, 
p.  12,  &c  ;  Creuzer,  OommmtaL  Herod,  i.  p.  230  ; 
MUller,  Dor.  vol  ii.  p.  350,  Ac)  [L.  &] 

GYNAECONITIS.  [Domus,  pp.  423— 
425.] 

GYNAECO'NOMI  or  GYNAECOCOSMI 
(yvyaucov6fU)t  or  yvycuKOKiafiot),  w&e  magistrates 
at  Athens,  who  superintended  the  conduct  of  Athe- 
nian women.  (Pollux,  viii.  1 12.)  We  know  little 
of  the  duties  of  these  officers,  and  even  the  time 
when  they  were  instituted  is  not  quite  certain. 
Bockh  (de  PkUoch,  p.  24)  has  endeavoured  to 
show  that  they  did  not  exist  until  the  time  of  De- 
metrius Phalereus,  whereas,  according  to  others, 
they  were  instituted  by  Solon,  whose  regulations 
concerning  the  female  sex  certainly  rendered  some 
special  officers  necessary  for  their  maintenance. 
(Plut  SoL  21  ;  comp.  Thirlwall,  Hisi,  of  Greece, 
voL  il  p.  51.)  Their  name  is  also  mentioned  by 
Aristotle  (Pol.  iv.  12.  p.  144,  and  vi.  5.  p.  214. 
ed.  GSttling)  as  something  which  he  supposes 
to  be  well  known  to  his  raiders.  These  circum- 
stances induce  us  to  think  that  the  7vmu«roK<{f(o<, 
as  the  superintendents  of  the  conduct  of  women, 
existed  ever  since  the  time  of  Solon,  but  that  their 
power  was  afterwards  extended  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  became  a  kind  of  police  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  any  excesses  or  indecencies,  whether 
committed  by  men  or  by  women.  (See  the  Pnigm. 
of  Timocles  and  Menander,  <q>.  Athem.  vi.  p.  245, 
where  a  icaiK^f  p6fiof  is  mentioned  as  the  source 
from  which  they  derived  their  increased  power  ; 
compare  Plut.  SoL  21.  mjm.)  In  their  first  and 
original  capacity,  therefore,  they  had  to  see  that 
the  reflations  concerning  the  conduct  of  Athe- 
nian women  were  observed,  and  to  punish  any 
transgressions  of  them  (Harpocrat  e.  v.  Ori  xtA./as : 
Hesych.  s.  o.  flAch-oyos) ;  in  the  latter  capacity 
they  seem  to  have  acted  as  ministers  of  the  areo- 
pagus,  and  as  such  had  to  take  care  that  decency 
and  moderation  were  observed  in  private  as  well 
as  in  public.  Hence  they  superintended  even  the 
meetings  of  friends  in  their  private  houses,  «.  g.  at 
weddings,  and  on  other  festite  occasions.  (Philoch. 
ap.  Athen.  vi.  p.  245.)  Meetings  of  this  kind  were 
not  allowed  to  consist  of  more  than  thirty  persona, 
and  the  yvpaufov6fioi  had  the  right  to  enter  any 
house  and  send  away  all  the  guests  above  that 
number  ;  and  that  they  might  be  able,  previous  to 
entering  a  house,  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  nam> 
ber  of  persons  assembled  in  it  the  cooks  who  were 
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Miffjttti.  ht  the  occflsion  had  to  give  in  their  namet 
I0IM  yvPrnttwipM,  (Athen.  L  e.)  They  had 
dio  to  ftimish  thoM  men  who  ihowed  their  effe- 
minate cnaracter  by  frantic  or  immodeiute  wailing 
at  their  own  or  other  perBona*  miafortunea.  (Pint 
Le.)  The  number  of  these  officers  is  unknown. 
Meier  {AU,  Proe.  p.  97)  thinks  that  they  were 
appointed  by  lot ;  but  Hermann  {PoUL  AnL 
§  160.  n.5),  referring  to  Menander  {WinL  d€ 
Enoonu  p.  105^  ed.  Heeren.),  reckons  them  among 
those  officers  who  were  elected.  [L.  S.] 
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HABE'NAB  {h^^ia)  were,  generally  speaking, 
leathern  thongs,  by  means  of  which  things  were 
held  and  managed.  Hence  the  word  was  in  par- 
ticular applied — 1.  To  the  reins  by  means  of  which 
horses  were  guided  and  managed.  (Viig.  Am,  z. 
576,  XL  670,  765,  zii.  327.)  The  habenae  were, 
as  with  us,  fixed  to  the  bit  or  bridle  {Jraamm). 
2.  To  the  thongs  attached  to  a  lance,  by  which  it 
was  held  and  wielded.  (Lucan.  vi  221.)  [Com- 
pare Hasta,  p.  558,  a.]  3.  To  the  thong  which  was 
formed  into  a  sling,  by  means  of  which  stones  wen 
thrown.  (Lucan.  iii.  710  ;  Valer.  Place.  ▼.  609.) 
[PuNDA.]  4.  To  thongs  by  means  of  which  the 
nndals  were  fiutened  to  the  feet  (Oellius,  xiiL 
21.  4.)  Pn>m  this  passage  it  is  also  dear  that  the 
habenae  in  this  case  were  not  always  made  of 
leather,  but  of  strings  or  chorda,  whence  Oellius 
rails  them  iertiei  kabenae.  5.  To  the  thongs  formed 
into  a  scourge  with  which  young  slaves  were  chas- 
tised. (Horat  ^ritL  iL  2. 15.)  The  commenta- 
ton  on  this  passage,  indeed,  differ  about  the  meaning 
of  habenae  ;  but  if  we  consider  the  expressions  of 
Ulpian  (Dig.  29.  tit  5.  s.  33),  twpa&erw  mrvi 
iemri  Umlum  toLent^  et  kabma  vdfamia  ocMt/i,  it  is 
dear  that  the  habena  is  the  scouige  itself.  (Comp. 
Ot.  Heroid.  ix.  81  ;  Viig.  Am,  vii.  380.)  [L.  &] 

HABITATIO.    [Sbrvituteb.] 

HAERBS.     FHiRBS.] 

HALIA  (kKia),     [Aoora.] 

HALMA  (tU/Mt).    [Pbntathlon.] 

HALO^A  (hxAa).     [Aloa.] 

HALTE'RES  (AXr^pcs)  were  oertam  masses 
of  stone  or  metal,  which  were  used  in  the  gymnastic 
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exercises  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Persona 
who  practised  leaping  often  performed  their  exer- 
dses  with  halteres  in  both  hands ;  but  they  were 
also  frequentiy  nss4  meidy  to  exercise  the  body 


in  somewhat  the  same  manner  as  our  dimib-bells. 
(Martial,  xir.  49,  vii.  67.  6  ;  Pollux,  iiL  155,  x. 
64  ;  graioet  ma$$ae^  Juv.  viL  421 ;  Senec.  Ep.  15, 
56.)  Pausanias  (t.  26.  §  3,  t.  27.  §  8,  tI  3.  §  4) 
speaks  of  certain  statues  of  athletes  who  were  re- 
presented with  halteres.  They  appear  to  hare 
been  made  of  Tarions  forms  and  sises.  The  pre- 
ceding woodcut  is  taken  from  Tassie,  QUaloffue^ 
&C.  pL  46,  No.  7978.  (MercuriaUs,  De  ArU 
Gymmutica^  iL  12  ;  Becker,  GaUu9^  vol  i  p.  277 ; 
Krause,  Die  Gynunoutik  umd  A^fomttik  der  Hellmm^ 
ToL  L  p.  395.) 
HAMAXA  (tifAo^a),  [Harmamaxa  ;  Plaus- 

TRUM.] 

HAMAXOTODES  (&^oir<(8cs),  in  Latin, 
ARBUSCULAE,  appear  to  hare  been  cylindrical 
pieces  of  wood,  placed  vertically,  and  with  a  socket 
cut  in  the  lower  end,  to  receiTo  the  upright  pivot 
fixed  above  a  whed  or  above  the  middle  of  the 
axis  of  a  pair  of  wheels,  which  could  thus  turn 
horizontally  in  every  direction.  One  use  of  this 
sort  of  sodiet  was  to  unite  the  axis  of  the  fore- 
wheels  of  a  chariot  to  the  body  (Pollux,  i  144, 
253  ;  Hesych.  «.  v,  Oftallrroits) ;  another  use  of  it 
was  to  attach  the  wheels  of  a  testudo  to  the  framing 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  machine  might  easily 
be  moTed  in  any  direction :  in  fiut,  the  arbtttmla 
and  the  wheel  together  formed  a  castor  or  universal 
joint  (Vitruv.  x.  20.  s.  14.  §  1,  ed.  Schneid.) 
Newton  (ad  ioe.)  supposes  that,  for  the  latter  pur- 
pose, a  single  piece  of  timber  would  be  both  dumsy 
and  insuffident,  and  that  the  arimteula  miut  have 
been  a  sort  of  framing.  (See  his  figure.  No. 
114.)  [P.  8.] 

HARMA  (ipfM).  [CuRRUS ;  Harmamaxa.] 

HARMAMAXA  (o^fuifta^a)  is  evidentiy  com- 
pounded of  ^/Mt,  a  genetal  term,  induding  not 
only  the  Latin  CuRRua,  but  other  descriptions  of 
carriages  for  persons  ;  and  4f*a{a,  which  meant  a 
cart,  having  commonly  four  wheels,  and  used  to 
carry  loads  or  burthens  as  well  as  persons.  (Hes* 
Op.  a  DU$^  692  ;  Hom.  IL  viL  426,  xxiv.  782.) 
The  harmamaxa  was  a  carriage  kit  persons,  in  its 
construction  very  similar  to  the  Carpbntum,  being 
covered  overhead  and  indosed  with  curtains  (Diod. 
xi.  56 ;  Charito,  t.  2,  3),  so  as  to  be  used  at  night 
as  well  as  by  day  (Xen.  Cjfntp.  iv.  2.  §  15)  ;  but 
it  was  in  general  laiger,  often  drawn  by  four  hones, 
or  other  suitable  quadrupeds,  and  attired  with 
ornaments  more  splendid,  luxurious,  and  expen- 
sive, and  in  the  Oriental  style.  (Diod.  xviL  35  ; 
Aristoph.  Aohar,  70.)  It  occupied  among  the 
Persians  (Max.  Tyr.  34)  the  same  place  which  the 
carpentum  did  among  the  Romans,  being  used, 
especially  upon  state  occasions,  for  the  conveyance 
pf  woman  and  children,  of  eunuchs,  and  of  the  sons 
of  the  king  with  their  tutors.  (Herod,  vii.  83,  ix. 
76;  Xen.  Cyop,  iii.  1.  §  8,  iv.  3.  §  1,  vi.  4.  §  11; 
Q.  Curt  iii  3.  §  23.)  Also,  as  persons  might  lie 
in  it  at  length,  and  it  was  made  as  commodious  as 
possible,  it  was  used  by  the  kings  of  Persia,  and 
by  men  of  high  rank  in  travelling  by  night,  or  in 
any  other  circumstances  when  they  wished  to  con- 
sult their  ease  and  their  pleasure.  (Herod,  vii.  41 ; 
Xen.  Cyrop,  iii.  1.  §  40,) 

The  body  of  Alexander  the  Great  was  trans 
ported  firom  Babylon  to  Alexandria  in  a  magnifi- 
cent harmamaxa,  the  construction  of  which  occupied 
two  years,  and  the  description  of  which,  with  its 
paintings  and  ornaments  in  gold,  silver,  and  ivory, 
employed  the  pen  of  more  than  one  hiftoriab 
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(Diod.  xviii.  26—28 ;  Athen.  v.  p.  206,  e ;  Aelian, 

The  hannamaza  was  occasionally  used  by  the 
ladies  of  Greece.  A  priestess  of  Diana  is  repre- 
sented as  riding  in  one  which  is  drawn  by  two 
white  cows  (KeMod,  Aeth.  iii.  p.  133,  ed.  Com- 
melini),  and  the  coins  of  Ephesus  show,  that  this 
carnage,  probably  containing  also  symbols  of  the 
attributes  and  worship  of  Diana,  added  to  the 
splendour  of  the  religious  processions  in  that 
city.  [J.  Y.] 

H  ARMOSTAE  (from  ap/i^Cv,  to  fit  or  join  to- 
gether) was  the  name  of  the  governors  whom  the 
Lacedaemonians,  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  sent 
into  their  subject  or  conquered  towns,  partly  to 
keep  them  in  submission,  and  partly  to  abolish  the 
deraocratical  form  of  goyemment,  and  establish  in 
its  stead  one  similar  to  their  own.  (Diod.  Sic 
ziy.  10  ;  Xen.  Hdlcn.  iv.  2.  §  5  ;  Isocrat  Pcmeg, 
p.  92  ;  Saidas,  Hcsych.  8.  v. ;  Etymol  Mag.  «.  v. 
EirtVra9/«o(.)  Although  in  many  cases  they  were 
ostensibly  sent  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  the 
tyrannical  government  of  a  town,  and  to  restore 
the  people  to  freedom,  yet  they  themselves  acted 
like  kings  or  tyrants,  whence  Dionysius  {Antiq. 
Rom,  T.  p.  337,  Sylburg)  thinks  that  harmostoe 
was  merely  another  name  for  kings.  How  little 
sincere  the  Lacedaemonians  were  m  their  profes- 
sions to  restore  their  subject  towns  to  freedom  T^-as 
muiifest  after  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  ;  for  although 
they  had  pledged  themselves  to  re-establish  free 
governments  in  the  various  towns,  yet  they  left 
them  in  the  hands  of  the  harmostae.  (Polyb.  iv. 
27.)  The  character  of  their  rule  is  sufficiently  de- 
scribed by  the  word  jrar^cti^,  which  Isocrates  {L  c.) 
and  Demosthenes  {De  Corom.  p.  258)  use  in  speak- 
ing of  the  harmostae.  (Compare  Demosth.  c  TYmo- 
eiuL  p.  740  ;  Plut  Narrai,  AmaL  c.  3.)  Even 
Xenophon  {De  Rep.  Lae,  c.  14)  could  not  help  cen- 
suring ^e  Lacedaemonians  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  allowed  their  harmostae  to  govern. 

It  is  uncertain  how  long  the  office  of  an  har- 
mostes  lasted  ;  but  considering  that  a  governor  of 
the  same  kind,  who  was  appointed  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians in  Cythera,  with  the  title  of  Cytherodiccs, 
held  his  office  only  for  one  year  (Thucyd.  iv.  63), 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  office  of  harmostes  was 
of  the  same  duration.  [L.  S.] 

HARPAGES  GRAPHS  {hpnrarrhi  ypa^). 
This  action  seems,  according  to  Lucian  (Jud,  Voc 
c  1.  vol.  i.  p.  82,  ed.  Hemsterh.X  to  have  been 
applicable  to  cases  of  open  robbery,  attended  with 
violence.  Under  these  circomstances  the  oiFenders 
would  be  included  in  the  class  of  Kcjcovpyoi,  and 
as  such  be  tried  before  a  court  under  the  con- 
trol and  management  of  the  Eleven.  With  respect 
to  the  punishment  upon  conviction,  we  have  no 
certain  information,  but  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  it  was  capital,  as  in  cases  of  burglary 
and  stealing  fixmi  the  person.  (Xen.  Mem,  i.  2. 
§  62.)  [J.  a  M.] 

HARPAGINE'TULI,  a  sort  of  decoration  for 
the  walls  and  ceilings  of  rooms,  thus  mentioned  by 
Vitruvius,  in  a  passive  where  he  is  speaking  of 
irre^lar  and  fEintastic  ornaments  (vii.  5.  §  3), 
**pro  columnis  e%im  etatuuntur  calami,  pro/astiffiis 
ItarpaginOuU  striati  crcm  crUpiefciiiset  volutistene- 
rii,'*^  The  commentators  have  laboured  in  vain  to 
explain  the  term  ;  and  it  is  even  very  doubtful 
whether  the  reading  is  correct  As  the  word 
Stands,  it  seems  to  refer  to  some  sort  of  scroll- 
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pattern.  (See  Schneider,  NewUm,  and  the  other 
commentators  and  translators,  L  c,  and  an  addition 
by  Bailey  to  the  article  in  ForcellinL)       [P.  S.] 

HA'RPAGO  (yir6rfn:  kOkosi  Kptdypa^  dim. 
Kpedypis),  a  grappling-uon,  a  drag,  a  flesh-hook. 
(Ex,  zxviL  3 ;  1  Sam.  iL  13,  14.  Sept ;  Aristoph. 
Veap.  1152  ;  Anaxippus,  op.  Athen.  iv.  p.  169,  b.) 
The  iron-fingered  flesn-hook  {Kptdypa  ai97ip<iSaKT&- 
KoSf  'Bnmck^AnaL  il  215)  is  described  by  the  Scho- 
liast on  Aristophanes  {EqmL  769),  as  **  an  instru- 
ment used  in  cookery,  resembling  a  hand  with  the 
fingers  bent  inwards,  used  to  take  boiled  meat  out 
of  the  caldron.**  Four  specimens  of  it,  in  bronze, 
are  in  the  British  Museum.  One  of  them  is  here 
represented.  Into  its  hollow  extremity  a  wooden 
handle  was  inserted. 


A  similar  instrument,  or  even  the  flesh-hook  it- 
self (Aristoph.  Eodes.  994)  was  used  to  draw  up 
a  pail,  or  to  recover  any  thing  which  had  fiillen 
into  a  well.    (Hesychius,  t.  w.  'A/nrdyi},  Kp^diypet^ 

A^KOS.) 

In  war  the  grappling-iron,  thrown  at  an  enemy  *s 
ship,  seized  the  rigging,  and  was  then  used  to  drag 
the  ship  witiiin  reach,  so  that  it  might  be  easily 
boarded  or  destroyed.  ('Afwrol,  Athen.  v.  p.  208,  d.) 
These  instruments  appear  to  have  been  much  the 
same  as  the  mamu/erreae  (manus/erreae  aique  iar- 
pagonee^  Caes.  B.  C,  i.  57  ;  Q.  Curt.iv.  9  ;  Dion 
Cass.  xlix.  3,  L  32,  34).  The  manus/trrtae  were 
employed  by  the  Consul  Duilius  against  the  Car« 
thaginians  (Flor.  ii.  2  ;  Front  Straiag.  ii.  3.  §  24), 
and  were  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Pericles. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  57.)  [J.  Y.] 

HARPASTUM  {afnraarrSy  from  afnrdC»)  was 
a  ball,  used  in  a  game  of  which  we  have  no  ac- 
curate account ;  but  it  appears  both  from  tiie  ety- 
mology of  the  word  and  the  statement  of  Galen 
(ncpY  fiiKpas  Jt^paipas,  c.  2.  p.  902,  ed.  Kiihn), 
that  a  ball  was  thrown  among  the  players,  each  of 
whom  endeavoured  to  obtain  possession  of  it 
(Comp.  Pollux,  ix.  105,  106  ;  Athen.  i.  p.  14,  f.) 
Hence  Martial  (iv.  19.  6)  speaks  of  the  karpatia 
ptUtendeiUa.  The  game  required  a  great  deal  of 
bodily  exertion.  (Martial,  vii.  67.  4  ;  comp.  xiv. 
48.)  (See  Becker,  CfaOus^  vol.  L  p.  276  ;  Krauae, 
OymnasUk  und  AgomsUk  der  Hdlenen^  voL  L  pp. 
307,  308.) 

HARU  SPICES,  or  ARU'SPICES,  were 
soothsayers  or  diviners,  who  interpreted  the  will 
of  the  gods.  They  originally  came  to  Rome  from 
Etruria,  whence  hanispices  were  often  sent  for  b}* 
the  Romans  on  important  occasions.  (Liv.  xxvii. 
37  ;  Cic.  Oit  iiL  8,  (/«  Div.  il  4.)  The  art  of 
the  hanispices  resembled  in  many  respects  that  of 
the  augurs  ;  but  they  never  acquired  that  political 
importance  which  the  latter  possessed,  and  were 
regarded  rather  as  means  for  ascertaining  the  will 
of  the  gods  than  as  possessing  any  religious  autho- 
rity. They  did  not  in  &ct  form  any  part  of  the 
ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  Roman  state  during  the 
republic ;  they  are  never  called  sacerdotcs,  they 
did  not  form  a  collegium,  and  had  no  roagister  at 
their  head.    The  account  of  Dionysius  (ii.  22), 
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ibat  the  bBnitpi»«  wrre  inatitnW  by  Romuliu, 
■nd  Ibat  one  was  choMD  IrDm  tacb  tribe,  u  op- 
posed to  all  the  other  authantiei,  and  ii  raanifefltlj 
incorrect,  Tn  tfa«  time  of  the  empenin,  we  read 
of  a  collegium  or  order  of  aiitj  hanupiccs  (Tacit 
jIm.  iL  15 ;  Orelli,  /ucr.  L  p.  399}  ;  but  the  time 


I  a  collegium  eiiited  in  the  time  of 
e  ipeolu  of  a  jmniitu  nu^rutor  (dt 
put  by  this  we  are  probabLj  to  nn- 
L  moffiater  aUfyii^  but  merelj*  the 


poaed  that  m 


The  art  of  the  hanupicea,  which  was  called  . 
bampidjui,  coniiated  in  explaining  and  interpret- 
ing the  will  of  the  godi  from  the  appearance  oi  the 
entrails  (,aia)  of  animali  oHcred  in  Bcrilice,  whence  , 
they  are  »metimea  called  atiipica,  and  their  art ' 
titiipiciMm  (Cic  <b- Div.  ilH  ;  Suet.  Ner.  66) ; 
and  bIbo  tJRHn  lightning,  oorthquaket,  and  all 
eitraardimirr  phenomena  in  natorE,  to  which  the 
general  oune  at  porlmla  wu  giien.  (Valer.  Mu. 
L  I.  9  1.)  Their  art  ia  uiid  to  have  been  ioiented 
by  the  Etruscan  Tagei  (Cic  lUDiv.  ii.  23  ;  Featna, 
f.  rJ  TageM),  and  wu  contained  in  certain  booka 
tailed  libri  tanapiciin,  fii^rain,  and  teaibiu&i. 
(Cia  da  Die.  I  33  ;  mmfut  Mactob.  JUm.  iii. 

Thii  ait  wBi  cnnaideied  by  the  Roman*  ao  im- 
portant at  one  time,  that  the  aenate  decreed  that  a 
certain  number  of  young  Etniacana,  belonging  to 
the  principal  ^milies  in  the  atate,  should  alwaya 
lie  instmcted  in  it.  (Cic.  daDiv.  i.  41.)  Niebnhr 
appeati  to  be  miitahen  in  auppoeing  the  paaaage  in 
Ciceru  to  refer  to  the  children  of  Roman  &miliea, 
(See  OreUi,  ad  be)  The  lenate  aometimea  con- 
sulted the  faaiuipicea  (Cic  da  Die.  L  43,  ii.  35  ; 
Li'.  miL  37),  aa  did  also  priiata  peraona.  (Cic 
de  Din.  iL  29.)  In  later  liniea,  howerer,  their  ait 
fell  into  dinepnte  among  well-edncated  Romana  ; 
Rod  Cicero  {de  Die.  ii.  24)  relates  a  saying  of 
Cain,  that  be  wondered  that  one  haruspei  did  not 
latigh  when  he  dw  another.  The  Emperor  CLtn- 
diut  altemptcd  to  reriTe  the  alndy  of  the  art, 
which  had  then  become  neglected ;  and  the  lOiate, 
under  bia  directiona,  passed  a  decree  that  the 
ponlificea  abonld  examine  what  pacta  of  it  should 
Iw  retained  and  Mt^liihed  <TaciL  ^n,  xi.  15) ; 
but  we  do  not  know  what  elleet  thii  decne  uo- 
duecd. 

The  nams  of  bontipei  is  M>Dietiiiiea  apfdied  te 
■ny  kind  of  aoothaaja  or  prophet  (Prop.  iii.  13. 
59)  I  whenn  Jmenal  (tL  550)  apealu  of  Armt- 
Kim  W  OnKmageau  Ww^MW. 

The  latter  part  of  the  word  hnmipei  conlaina 
the  root  iftc;  and  Donntns  {ad  Ter.  Piorm.  It, 
4.  33)  derirea  the  former  part  from  Arm^jo,  a 
Tictim.  Compare  Featos,  $.  v.  Harviffftt  and  Vam, 
De  Laig.  Lai.  t.  93,  ed.  HUUer.  (OotUing,  Gack. 
(/«- Aan.  Staalie.  p.  21 3 ;  Walter,  Geiol.  (Ju  J2i»n. 
HedU,  §3  142,770,  2nd  ed.;  Biisaonins,  Ca /'or- 
niJu,  i.  39,  &c.) 

IIASTA  ((rzot,  nAT^y),  a  spear.  The  spear 
ia  defined  bj  Homer,  iipB  xaAicA|>",  "  a  pole  fitted 
with  brnrse"  {IL  vL  3),  and  Stpv  x"*"*'*"'. 
"  a  pole  hesY  "rilh  bronie  "  {Od.  xL  631 ).  The 
bronze,  tn  which  iron  was  afto-ward*  nibalitnted, 
was  mdiipenuble  to  Ibnn  the  |»int  {alx/dl,  iwBiiA, 
Homer  ;  \iyxV-  Xenophon ;  adti,  aapii,  tpiai- 
Imnt,  Ovid,  Mtt  TiiL  37fi)  of  the  "pear.  Each  of 
tbeoe  two  eaaenttal  parts  is  often  pnt  for  the  whole, 
■o  that  a  ipaa  a  culed  tipu  and  itpdrwy,  ol^f^i 
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because  the  pole  of  the  spear  woa  often  the  item  of  a 
young  ash,  stript  of  its  hark  and  polished.  (/£.  xix. 
390,  XX.  277,  xiiL  32H,  Od.  xiii.  259  ;  Plin. 
//.  A'.  itL  24  1  Ovid,  Mtl.  xiL  3G!>.)  In  like 
manner  the  spear  is  designated  by  the  iena  vf^vj 
(Aesch.  .4^.  65  1  Eurip.  //«.  1155,  Plu^  1421; 
Biunck,  ^soJ.  i.  191,  2-2<>  i  Ant  Sid.  34),meanmg 
properly  the  strong  tall  reed  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
which  serred  both  for  apcais  and  tor  various  other 
uses.  (Ha.  SciU.  298  ;  Schol.  w  loc  :  Xen.  dt  Rt 
EqMiL  iii.  12.) 

The  bottom  of  the  sprai  was  oTti'n  inclosed  in 
a  punted  cap  of  bnnue,  called  by  the  Ionic  writer! 
<riuvwTqp  (lloia.  11.  i.  153;  Herod,  vii.  40,  4t( 
also  Polyb.  vL  23),  and  oi^BXSt  {11.  liii  -143, 
x>L  612,  ivii.  523),aiid  inAtlic  or  common  Uivck 
Ttifoi,  (Xen.  llrBa^  vL  3.  S  19  ;  Athen.  xii.  p. 
614,  b  !  rrvpinitr,  Thue.  H  4  ;  Aen.  Tact  18,) 
By  forcing  this  into  the  ground  thp  spear  was  liied 
erect,  f  Virg.  ^™.  iii.  130.)  Many  of  the  lancen 
(Aopif^pof,  tdxyo^pott  htrf)(p^6poi^  woodcut,  p. 
237),  who  accomnnied  the  king  of  Persia,  had, 
instead  of  this  spike  al  the  bottom  of  their  apean, 
as  apple  or  a  pomegnmate,  either  gilt  or  silvered. 
(Herod. ;  Athen. ;  IL  a.)  With  this,  or  a  aimilar 
oroanient,  the  apear  ia  often  terminated  both  on 
Peraian  and  Egyptian  monument*.  Fig.  1.  in  the 
annexed  woodcnl  show*  the  tup  and  bottom  of  a 
apear,  which  is  held  by  one  of  the  king's  guarda  m 
the  sculptures  at  Penepolis.  (Sir  R  K.  Porter's 
Traxelt,  voL  >.  p.  601.)  It  may  be  compaied  with 
those  in  the  hand  of  the  Greek  warrior  at  p.  135, 
which  have  the  spike  at  the  bottom.  The  sfiike  at 
the  bottom  of  the  spenr  wa*  used  in  fighting  hy 
the  Orseks  and  Romans,  when  the  head  wa* 
broken  olF.    (Polyb.  vi.  35.) 

A  well-finlahed  spear  wa*  kept  in  a  case  (3»pa- 
Toff^mi),  which,  on  account  of  its  form,  is  oilled 
by  Homer  a  pipe  (iriJpi7£,  //,  lit  3B7). 

The  spcor  was  used  aa  a  weapon  of  attack  in 
three  dift'ereut  waya :  —  1 .  It  wo*  thrown  from  cata- 
pult* and  other  engines  [Tohhsntdii],  3.  It  was 
thmst  forward  as  a  pike.     In  this  manner  Achilles 


lii.  298  1  Find.  fjU,  iv,  139.)  On 
lh«  enemy  ho  fint  threw  either  one  apai  or  both, 
■nd  then  on  coming  to  clota  qoarten  dreir  hit 
sword,  (Horn.  IL.  i±  3*0,  iriL  630,  it  373— 
2S4.)  The  ipesr  ireqaenllT  hRd  a  leathern  Ihong 
tied  lo  the  middle  of  the  shaft,  nhich  was  called 
iyKititi  by  iha  GrEeks,  and  amaitum  by  the 
Romans,  and  wliich  was  of  auiitance  in  throwing 
theipeer.  (Fall-ai,  II  iS;Scho\.  ad  Eurip.Orat. 
1477  i  Xen.  Am.i.  ir.  Z  §  28 ;  Viig.  Am.  it  665  ; 
Ot.  Met.  ai.  331 ;  Cic  de  Orai.  i.  S7.)  Tht  m- 
neied  ligate,  tajten  fram  Sir  W.  Hamilt 
can  Vases  (Hl  pL  33),  miresmts  the 
attached  lo  the  spear  at  ue  centra  of 
littU  aboTe  the  middle. 


Wa  an  not  Intumsd  how  the  amentum  j^^---^ 
to  the  affect  of  throvring  the  lance  ;  perhaps  ii  n-iu 
)>y9n*iiig  it  lolatiDD,  and  hence  a  frreater  de^'ee  of 
ileadiness  and  directness  in  its  Sight,  as  in  the 
cue  of  a  ball,  shot  fiom  a  riSe  -gnn.  This  supposi- 
tion both  suits  the  expressions  TeUtire  to  the  in- 
sertian  of  Ihe  fingers,  and  accounti  for  the  frequent 

neetion  with  this  subJecL  We  also  find  mention 
in  the  LaliD  giammonans  of  Hadaa  amalaa,  and 
Ennins  speaks  of  Amatit  ameumiil  nufi^  liUt 
(Haoob.  iSiu:  n.  1).  The  muo  wis  probably  the 
same  as  the  amentnm,  and  whs  so  called  as  bnng 
the  fart  which  the  soldier  Wd  hold  of  in  hailing 

Under  the  gCDeml  tetms  liaOa  and  fyx"  *e™ 
included  Tarious  kinds  of  missiles,  of  which  the 
principal  were  aa  follow :  — 

Laitna  {\/rrx^  Feitoi,  i,  r.  Laneea),  the  lance, 
a  compointiTely  slender  ipear  conimonlv  need  by 
the  Greeks.  Iphicralo,  who  doubled  the  length 
of  the  swoid  [GLAHtua],  also  added  greatly  to  the 
'    )  of  the   lance.     (Diod.  XT.  44  ;    Nep. 


IIA8TA. 
xi.  1.  3.)    This  weapon  was  used  by  the  Oreeiu 

horsemen  (Polyh.  vC  23)  ;  and  by  means  of  an 
appendage  to  it,  which  is  supposed  by  Stuart  {Atit, 
of  AOmt,  loL  iiL  p  47  ;  woodcnt,  fig.  3)  to  be  ex- 
hibited on  the  shafts  of  three  spears  in  an  andent 
bas-relief,  they  mounted  their  hones  with  griater 
Escility.     (Xen.  <b  Re  EtftiL  tIL  lii.} 

PUnm  (hsaii),  the  jafelin,  much  thicker  and 
stronger  than  the  Grecian  lance  (Flor.  iL  7),  bi 
may  be  seen  on  comparing  (he  woodcnts  at  pp.  1 35 
and  136.  Its  shaft,  often  made  of  cornel  (Viiv. 
Ami.  ix.  693  ;  Oiid,  Mtt.  liii.  408),  was  fbni  and 
a  half  feel  (three  cubits)  long,  and  the  barbed  irtm 
head  was  i^  the  same  length,  bnt  this  extended 


n  the  shafl,  U 


D  that  the  whole  length  of 
mi  six  feet  nine  inches.  Each 
<P(iljb.Ti.23.)  [EiaaciTtta, 
p.  497,  a.]  It  was  used  either  to  throw  or  to 
thrust  with  ;  it  was  peculiar  lo  the  Romans,  and 
gave  the  name  of  piJiuii  to  the  diTiiion  of  Ihe  aimj 
by  which  it  was  adopted.  When  Marias  (ought 
againil  the  Cimbii,  he  ordered  that  of  the  two  nails 
or  pins  (npifanii)  by  which  the  head  was  fastened 
to  the  staff,  one  should  be  of  iron  and  Ihe  other  of 
wood.  The  consequence  was,  that,  when  the  pilam 
■truck  the  shields  of  the  enemy,  the  wooden  nail 
broke,  and  as  the  iron  head  was  Ihns  bent,  the  spear, 
owing  Id  the  twist  in  the  metal  part,  still  held  to  the 
shield  and  so  dragged  along  the  gronnd.  (Plat. 
Afar.  25.) 

Whilst  the  heavy-amed  Roman  soldiers  bore 
the  long  lance  and  the  thick  and  ponderous  javelin, 
the  light.armed  used  smaller  missiles,  which, 
though  of  different  kinds,  were  included  under  the 
genml  term  iattae  veUtam  (LIt.  nxviil  SO ; 
Plin.  H.  fif.  xitiiL  6).  From  yfiiinpct,  the  eor- 
lespondini  Oteck  term  (Polyb.  i  40  ;  Strabo,  ir. 
4.  g  3),  ue  Mfttes,  or  light^rmcd,  are  adled  by 
PiAjhiuM  ypoafoiiAxiH  (it.  19,  iO).  According  to 
his  description  the  ypir^ios  wu  a  dart,  with  ■ 
shaft  about  three  feet  long  and  an  inch  in  thick- 
neas :  the  iron  head  was  a  span  long,  and  so  thin 
and  acuminated  as  to  be  bent  by  striking  against 
any  thing,  and  thns  rendered  unfit  to  be  sent  back 
■gainst  the  enemy.  Fig.  3,  in  the  preceding  wood- 
cut, shows  oiH  which  was  found,  with  neSLriy  four 
hundred  olheia,  in  a  Roman  entrenchment  at 
Meon  Hill,  in  Oloucestershire.  (Skeltoti's  Engravat 
SUailnaiau,  toL  L  pL  4£.) 

The  light  in&ntry  of  the  Roman  army  used  a 
similar  weapon,  called  a  tpU  (nni,  iwalaw.  Lit. 
iiL  55  1  ttirar,  Diod.  Sic,  iIt.  27  ;  Fotus,  ..  r. 
Sammta).  It  was  adopted  by  them  from  the 
Samnitee  (Vii^.  Aen.  vii.  665),  and  the  Valsci 
{Georg.  ii.  1611).  Its  shall  was  3^  feet  long.  Its 
point  five  inchca  (Veget.  iL  IS.)  Fig.  4,  in  ih^ 
preceding  woodcut,  represents  the  head  of  a  dnn 
in  the  Royal  Cnllection  at  Ni4)les ;  it  may  be  taken 
as  a  specimen  of  the  wntfwa,  and  may  be  con- 
traatsd  with  fig,  6,  which  is  the  bead  of  a  lance  in 
the  same  colleotion.  The  Romans  adopted  in  tike 
manner  the  poenini,  which  was  pniperiy  ■  Celtic 
weapon  (Liv.  xxiiil  45)  ;  il  was  given  as  a  reward 
to  any  soldier  who  wonnded  an  enemy.  (Polyb. 
Ti.  37.)  Spam  a  eildently  the  same  word  with 
the  English  tpar  and  iptar.  It  was  the  mdcst 
missile  of  the  whole  ctais,  and  only  used  when 
belter  could  not  be  obtained.  (Virg.  Aat.  iL  6S2  , 
Serr.  »foc.,-  N epos,  XT.  9.  §  1  )  Sallust,  O^  4ti ) 
OelL  X.  M.) 
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Bendet  the  tenni  jaaJmm  and  spiadwn  (6c«y, 
ht6yTUi¥\  which  probably  denoted  darta,  resem- 
bling in  form  the  lance  and  javelin,  but  much 
smaller,  adapted  consequently  to  the  light-armed 
(jocH^otoret),  and  used  in  hunting  as  well  as  in 
battle  (Thucyd.  ii.  4 ;  Virg.  Atn,  iz.  52 ;  Serr.  m 
loc.;  Ovid,  Met.  viiL  411  ;  Cic.  ad  Fom.  r.  12 ; 
Flor.  ii.  7),  we  find  in  classical  authors  the  names 
of  various  other  spean,  which  were  characteristic 
of  particular  nations.  Thus,  Serrius  states  (m  Aen, 
vil  664),  that,  as  the  jiihan  was  proper  to  the 
Romans,  and  the  gaemtm  to  the  Gauls,  so  the 
stiriua  was  the  spear  peculiar  to  the  Macedonians. 
This  was  used  both  to  throw  and  as  a  pike.  It 
exceeded  in  length  all  other  missiles.  [See  p. 
488,  a.]  It  was  made  of  cornel,  the  tall  dense 
Btmn  of  which  also  served  to  make  spears  of  other 
kinds.  (Theoph.  H,  P,  iil  12.  2  ;  (rdlp«i<ra,  Arrian, 
Tad. ;  Kpaydtya,  Xen.  de  Rs  Eqwstt.  xii.  1 2.)  The 
ThiBcian  rompktOy  which  had  a  very  l<»jg  point, 
like  the  bhfcde  of  a  sword  (VaL  Flac.  vL  98; 
rumpioj  Oell.  /.  0.  /  Poft^a^  Apoe,  i  16),  was  pro- 
bably not  unlike  the  sarissa;  since  Livy  asserts 
(zjud.  39),  that  in  a  country  partly  covered  with 
wood  the  Macedonian  phalanx  was  ineffective  on 
account  of  their  praeloiigae  hadae^  and  that  the 
romphaea  of  the  Thracians  was  a  hindrance  for  the 
same  reason.  With  these  weKpoau  we  may  also 
class  the  Illyrian  nbmOy  which  resonbled  a  hunting- 
pole.  (Festus,  f. «. ;  ffiSivutv^  Polyb.  vl  21 ;  mbony 
Gell.  I  e. :  AnL  Sid.  1 3.) 

The  iron  head  of  the  German  spear,  called 
framea^  was  short  and  narrow,  but  very  sharp. 
The  Germans  used  it  with  great  effect  either  as 
a  lance  or  a  pike :  they  gave  to  each  youth  a 
framea  and  a  shield  on  coming  of  age.  (Tacit  Qtrm., 
6,  13,  18,  24  ;  Juv.  xiii.  79.)  The  Fo/anba  or 
Pkalariea  was  the  spenr  of  the  Saguntines,  and  was 
impelled  by  the  aid  of  twisted  ropes  ;  it  was  large 
and  ponderous,  having  a  head  of  iron  a  cubit  m 
lengtn,  and  a  ball  of  lead  at  its  other  end  ;  it  some- 
times carried  flaming  pitch  and  tow.  (Liv.  zzL  8, 
xzziv.  18  ;  Viig.  Aen^ix,  706 ;  Lucan,  vi.  198 ;  Sil 
ItaL  L  351  ;  Gell.  L  e. ;  Isid.  On^.  xviiL  7  ;  Grat 
Falisc  C^iuff,  342.)  Themotora  and  trapida  were 
chiefly  used  in  Gaul  and  Spain :  the  tnigula  was 
probably  barbed,  as  it  required  to  be  cut  out  of  the 
wound.  (Plaut  Cat,  iL  4.  18,  Epid.  v.  2.  25  ; 
Caes.  B.  (7.  i.  26,  v.  35  ;  GelL  L  e.)  The  AcUm 
and  Cateia  were  much  smaller  missiles.  (Viig. 
Aen.  viL  730,  741.) 

Among  the  decorations  which  the  Roman  gene^- 
lals  bestowed  on  their  soldiers,  more  especially  for 
saving  the  life  of  a  fellow-citizen,  was  a  spear 
without  a  head,  called  hattapvra,  (Virg.  Aen,  vi. 
760  ;  Serv.  ta  loe, ;  Festus,  «.  v.  Hatia  ;  Sueton. 
Claud.  28  ;  Tacit  Ann.  iil  21.)  The  gift  of  it  is 
sometimes  recorded  in  funereal  inscriptions. 

The  edibarU  hada  (Festus,  t.  0.),  having  been 
fixed  into  the  body  of  a  gladiator  lying  dead  on 
the  arena,  was  used  at  mairiages  to  part  the  hair 
of  the  bride.    (Ovid,  Fa$L  ii.  560.) 

A  spear  was  erected  at  auctions  [Auctio],  and 
when  tenders  were  received  for  public  offices  {loco- 
Hones).  It  served  both  to  announce,  by  a  conven- 
tional sign  conspicuous  at  a  distance,  that  a  sale 
was  going  on,  and  to  show  that  it  was  conducted 
under  the  authority  of  the  public  functionaries. 
(Cic.  Q^  ii.  8  ;  Nepos,  AUie.  6  ;  Festus, «.  v. 
Haettu)  Hence  an  auction  was  called  keuta,  and 
an  anctioo-nom  hatiairmnt.    (TertulL  ApoL  13.) 
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It  was  also  the  practice  to  set  up  a  spear  in  the 
court  of  the  Cbntumviri. 

The  throwing  of  spears  (iucom<rfi6s)  was  one  of 
the  gymnastic  ezerciMs  of  the  Greeks,  and  is  de- 
scribed at  length  by  Krause  (Gj/mmuHk  wnd  Ayoi^ 
ietik  der  HeUenen^  vol.  I  p.  465,  Ac).         [J.  Y.] 
HASTA'TI.    [EzxRciTua,  pp.  494— 496,501, 
502.] 
HECATOMBAEA.     [Hiraba.] 
HECATOMBAEON.  .         [Calsndaaium, 
Grbbk.] 
HECATOMBE.    [Sacrificium.] 
HECATOMPEDON.     [Pm  ;  Tbmpluil] 
HECATOSTE  (ijcorwrHl).    [Pbntbcostb.] 
HECTE  or  HECTEUS  (limi,  licre^f),  and 
its  hal^  Hemiedom  or  Hemiedeom  {iifdtierw^  i^/ueir- 
T^ir),  are  terms  which  occur,  in  more  tlun  one 
sense,  in  the  Greek  metrical  system,  and  are  inter- 
esting on  account  of  the  examples  tiiey  ftimish  of 
the  duodecimal  division. 

1.  In  dry  measures,  the  Aeetatf  was  the  sixth 
part  of  the  medtmrnu^  and  the  hemieateim,o{  coniw, 
the  twelfth  part  (Aristoph.  EoeL  547,  NtA.  638, 
645.)  The  kecieut  was  equal  to  the  Roman  modima^ 
as  each  contained  16  ^dcrtu  or  seztariL  (Bfckh, 
MeiroL  Untermek.  pp.  33,  200.) 

2.  The  Hecte  or  Heeteui  and  Ifemiedom  were  also 
the  names  of  coins,  but  the  accounts  we  have  of 
their  value  are  very  various.  The  only  consistent 
ezplanation  is,  that  there  were  di£Eerent  hedae^  de- 
rived from  different  units  ;  in  ftet,  that  these  coins 
were  notproperiy  denommtMthnt  of  money,  bat  sa^ 
dvririona  of  the  recognised  denominations.  Thia 
view  is  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Hesychins^ 
that  the  words  I«cti|,  rplmi^  and  Tcrd^mf  were  ap- 
plied to  coins  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper ;  that  i^ 
we  think,  that  the  various  denominations  of  money 
were  subdivided  for  convenience  into  thirds,  foorths, 
and  sizths,  which  would  be  of  gold,  silver,  and 
copper,  according  to  the  value  of  their  respective 
units.  (Hesych.  9.  v.  Iirri}.)  Now,  since  the  drachma 
was  the  unit  of  the  silver  coinages,  which  chiefly 
prevailed  m  Greece,  we  might  ezpect,  a  priori^ 
that  the  common  hedeue  woiud  be  the  sizth  of  a 
drachma,  that  is,  an  obol ;  and  that  there  was 
such  a  hedetUj  is  ezpressly  stated  by  Hesychins^ 
who  gives  yiftut€iKw¥  as  the  equivalent  of  iifidtKToif 
(s.  v.).  But  then  from  a  passage  of  the  comic  poet 
Crates  (Polluz,  iz.  374),  we  learn  that  the 
hemiedon  of  gold  was  eight  obols,  the  natural  in- 
terpretation of  which  is,  that  it  was  09110^  m  vahm 
to  eight  tHoer  obcU  or  (according  to  Mr.  Hussey^ 
computation  of  the  drachmaX  a  litUe  more  than  1 34., 
which  is  certainly  a  very  small  value  for  a  gold 
coin.  This  objection  Bdckh  meets  by  supposing 
that  the  gold  had  a  very  large  miztnre  of  alloy ; 
and  the  probability  of  this  wiU  appear  farther  pre- 
sently. This  stater  could  not  have  been  an  Attio 
coin,  for  at  that  time  Athens  had  no  sold  money : 
the  question  therefore  arises,  to  what  foreign  state 
did  it  belong  ?  Now,  among  the  foreign  staters, 
which  were  current  at  Athens  in  the  fifth  century 
&  a,  that  of  Phocaea  is  frequently  mentioned,  and 
an  inscription  ezists  (found  in  the  Acropolis)  in 
which,  amonff  certain  offerings,  we  find  Pkocaean 
itaieri^  and  orrcu  ^a»icat8cf  (Bdckh,  CoTp,  Inter, 
No.  150,  lines  41,  43,  vol  I  pp.  231,  236.  §§  19, 
22 :  the  hasty  conjecture  that  these  l/crw  must  have 
been  of  mZmt,  is  corrected  by  B^tckh  himself^  in 
his  MdrohgUckt  UnUnndimyen^  p.  135).  Little 
doubt  can  remain  that  these  wrai  jrere  the  dtO^ 
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and  the  hemieda  of  Crates  the  twelfth  of  the  Pho- 
caean  itater.  The  weight  of  the  hemiedoH  would  be 
a  little  less  than  that  of  the  Attic  obol ;  and  their 
Talue  would  therefore  give  a  ratio  of  gold  to  silver, 
as  8  to  ],  a  low  value  for  gold,  it  is  true,  but  one 
easil J  ezphiined  by  the  fact,  conjectured  by  BSckh, 
and  distinctly  stated  by  Hesycluus  («.  o.  ^Micott), 
that  the  Phocaean  gold  money  was  very  base :  this 
fiwt  also  will  explun  the  light  weight  of  the  coin 
as  compared  with  the  Attic  oboL  The  result  of 
this  somewhat  intricate  discussion  seems  to  us  both 
clear  and  consistent:  namely,  that  the  standard 
toeighi^  the  drachma,  was  divided,  on  the  duodeci* 
mal  system,  into  gucths  (ttcrtu  or  0^o\oi),  and 
hoelftks^  ilfiitKTa :  that  Athens  had  silver  ooiu$  of 
these  weights:  and  that,  in  those  states  which 
used  a  gold  coinage,  of  which  the  unit  was  a  Hater 
equal  (generally)  m  weight  to  two  dra<^mae  and  in 
value  to  twenty,  this  stater  was  subjected  to  a  simi- 
lar duodecimal  division,  by  which  the  eisith  (?«cn| 
or  lirrcvf )  became  m  we^ht  a  piece  of  two  oboUy 
and  the  tweUih  (iffdtierop)  a  piece  of  one  cboL 
The  valnee  of  these  coins  (accor^Ung  to  the  average 
ratio  of  the  value  of  gold  to  that  of  silver,  namely 
10  :  1)  would  have  Iwen  20  obols  and  10  oboU  re- 
Bpectively  ;  but  those  of  Phocaea  were  so  light  and 
debased,  that  they  were  only  worth  1 6  and  8  respec- 
tively of  the  obols  of  Athens,  whose  coinage  was 
proverbially  pure.  [P>  S-] 

HECTEMO'RII  (Im^/ufptoi),  a  name  given 
to  the  poor  citisens  oS  Attica  before  the  time  of 
Solon,  who  cultivated  the  fields  of  the  rich  and 
received  only  a  smA  part  (hence  their  name)  of 
the  produce.  (Hesych.  «.  v,  inrrifjiSpoi ;  Eustath. 
ad  Horn,  Od,  zix.  28.  p.  680. 49,  ed.  Basil,  p.  1854, 
ed.  Rom.)  Plutarch  {SoUm,  13)  seems  to  have 
made  a  mistake  in  stating  that  they  paid  a  sixth 
portion  to  their  masters,  and  retained  five-nzths 
themselves.  (Comp.  Schumann,  De  ComxtOe, 
p.  362,  AnUq.  Jur,  PM.  Graee,  p.  169  ;  Hermann, 
Lehrlmdi  d,  Orieeh.  Staatsalterth.  §  101,  n.  10.) 

HEDNA  (I8ra).     [Dos.] 

HEGEMCVNIA  DICASTE'RIOU  (iiynt«>y(a 

ilKOffrnplov),      [ElSAOOOSIS.] 

HEGETO'RIA.    [Plynteria.] 

HEIRGMOU  GRAPHE'  (ilfry/iov  ypatf^). 
This  was  an  action  for  false  imprisonment  of  a  free 
dtisoi  or  stranger,  and  keeping  such  person  in 
private  custody.  There  are  no  orations  upon  this 
subject  extant,  nor  indeed  any  direct  allusions  to 
it  by  name  ;  but  it  is  hinted  at  as  a  remedy  that 
might  have  been  adopted  by  Agatharchus,  the 
painter,  for  the  restraint  put  upon  his  personal 
liberty  by  Alcibiades  (Andoc.  c  Ale.  p.  1 19)  ;  and 
in  a  passage  of  Deinarchus  (e.  Dem,  17),  where  a 
miller  is  mentioned  to  have  incurred  capitid  punish- 
ment for  a  like  offence.  The  thesmothetae  pro- 
bably presided  in  the  court  before  which  ofTenden 
of  this  kind  were  brought  to  trial.  (Meier,  Att. 
Procp,  332.)  [J.S.M.] 

HELE'POLIS  (IX^oAis).  When  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  besieged  Salamis,  in  Cyprus,  he  caused 
a  machine  to  be  constructed,  which  he  called  ^*  the 
taker  of  cities."  Its  form  was  that  of  a  square 
tower,  each  side  being  90  cubits  high  and  45  wide. 
It  rested  on  four  wheels,  each  eight  cubits  high. 
It  was  divided  into  nine  stories,  the  lower  of 
which  contained  machines  for  throwing  great 
stones,  the  middle  laige  catapulto  for  throwing 
spears,  and  the  highest,  other  machines  for  throwing 
BDialler  stones,  together  with  smaller  catapults. 
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It  was  manned  with  200  soldiers,  besides  those 
who  moved  it  by  pushing  the  parallel  beanu  at  the 
bottom.     (Died.  xx.  48.) 

At  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  b.  a  306,  Demetrius 
employed  an  nelepolis  of  still  greater  dimenaiona 
and  more  complicated  oonstiuction.  Besides  wheels 
it  had  castors  {hyrurrpiirTa),  so  as  to  admit  of 
being  moved  laterally  as  well  as  directly.  Ito 
form  was  pyramidaL  The  three  sides  which  were 
exposed  to  attack,  wen  rendered  fire-pcoof  by 
bemg  covered  with  iron  plates.  In  front  each 
story  had  port-holes,  which  were  adapted  to  the 
several  kinds  of  missiles,  and  were  furnished  with 
shutters  that  could  be  opened  or  closed  at  pleasure, 
and  were  made  of  skins  stuffed  with  wooL  Each 
stoiy  had  two  broad  flighte  of  steps,  the  one  for 
ascending,  the  other  for  descending.  (Died.  xx.  91  ; 
compare  Vitruv.  x.  22.)  This  helepolis  was  con- 
structed by  Epimachns  the  Athenian  ;  and  a  much 
esteemed  description  of  it  was  written  by  Dioedides 
of  AbderL  (Athen.  v.  p.  206,  d.)  It  was  no  doubt 
the  greatest  and  most  remarkable  engine  of  the  kind 
that  was  ever  erected.  In  subsequent  ages  we 
find  the  name  of  **  helepolis  **  implied  to  moving 
towers  which  earned  battering  rams,  as  well  as 
machines  for  throwing  spean  and  stones.  (Amm. 
MarcelL  xxiii  ;  Agftthias,  i  18.  p.  30,  ed.  Yen. ; 
Nioet  Chon.  Jo.  Omrmsmcs,  p.  14,  bu)  Towen 
of  this  description  were  used  to  destroy  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans. 
(Jos.  B.  J.  iu  19.  §  9,  iil  6.  §  2.)  [Ariis  ;  Tor- 

MSNTUM.]  [J.  Y.] 

HELIAEA.    [DiCASTBRiON.] 
HELIOCAMPNUS.    [DoMua,  p.  432,  b.J 
HELIX  (lAi|),  anythingof  aspiral  fonn,wheUier 

in  one  plane,  as  the  spiral  curve^  or  in  diffifirant 

planes,  as  the  screw. 

1.  In  architecture,  the  spiral  volntes  of  the  Ionic 
and  Corinthian  capitals.  The  Roman  architects, 
while  they  used  the  word  volutae  for  the  angular 
spirals,  retained  the  term  heUoet  fbr  the  snuUler 
spirals  in  the  middle  of  each  &ce  of  the  Corinthian 
capital.   (Vitruv.  iv.  1.  §  12.) 

2.  In  mechanics,  the  word  designates  the  screw 
in  its  various  applications ;  but  its  chief  use  was 
to  describe  a  machine  used  for  pushing  or  drawing 
ships  in  the  water  from  the  beach,  which  was  said 
to  have  been  invented  by  Archimedes.  (Athen.  v. 
p.  207,  a.,  with  Casaubon^s  Notes.)         [P.  &] 

HELL ANCXDIC AE  CEXAoi^dcai),  the  judgM 
in  the  Olympic  games,  of  whom  an  account  is 
given  under  Oltmpia.  The  same  name  was  also 
given  to  the  judges  or  court-martial  in  the  Lace- 
daemonian army  (Xen.  /{sp.  Lae.  xiii  U)  ;  and 
they  were  probably  first  called  by  this  name 
when  Sparta  was  at  the  heed  of  the  Greek  con- 
federacy. 

HELLENOTA'MIAE  (*EAXi}KOT<vi(ai),  or 
treasurers  of  the  Greeks,  were  magistrates  ap- 
pointed by  the  Athenians  to  receive  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  allied  states.  They  were  first  appointed 
B.  c.  477,  when  Athens,  in  consequence  of  the 
conduct  of  Paiisanios,  had  obtained  the  command 
of  the  allied  states.  The  money  paid  by  the  dif- 
ferent states,  which  was  originally  fixed  at  41)0 
talents,  was  deposited  in  Delos,  which  was  the 
place  of  meeting  for  the  discussion  of  all  common 
interests ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
hellenotamiae  not  only  received,  but  were  also  the 
guardians  of  these  monies,  which  were  called  by 
Xenophon  {de  VeoHg.  v.  5)  'EAAi^Mrrti^o.    (Thnc. 
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i.96  ;  Plat  Aristid.2i.;  Andoc  de  Paoe,^  107.) 
The  office  was  retained  after  the  treasury  was 
tnuuferred  to  Atheiu  on  the  proposal  of  the  Sa- 
rnians  (Plut  ArisHd,  25  ;  Diod.  xii.  38),  but 
was  of  course  abolished  on  the  conquest  of  Athms 
by  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  Hellenotamiae  were 
not  reappointed  after  the  restoration  of  the  demo- 
cracy ;  for  which  reason  the  grammarians  afford 
Us  little  information  respecting  their  duties. 
Bockh,  however,  concludes  from  inscriptions  that 
they  were  probably  ten  in  number,  chosen  by  lot, 
like  the  treasurers  of  the  gods,  out  of  the  Pentaco- 
siomedimni,  and  that  they  did  not  enter  upon  their 
office  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but  after  the 
Paoathenaea  and  the  first  Piytaneia.  With  regard 
to  their  duties,  Bockh  supposes  that  they  remained 
treasurers  of  the  monies  collected  from  the  allies, 
and  that  payments  for  certain  objects  were  assigned 
to  them.  In  the  first  place  they  would  of  course 
pay  the  expenses  of  wars  in  the  common  cause,  as 
the  contributions  were  originally  designed  for  that 
purpose  ;  but  as  the  Athenians  in  course  of  time 
considered  the  money  as  their  own  property,  the 
Hellenotamiae  had  to  pay  the  Theorica  and  mili- 
tary expenses  not  connected  with  wars  on  behalf 
of  the  common  causa  (Bockh,  PM,  Eeon,  of 
Athens^  p.  176,  2nd  ed. ;  Corp,  Inacrip.  No.  147.) 

HELLOTIA.     [Ellotia.] 

HELO'TES  (ErXflVTCf,  the  Latin  form  PatoB  is 
also  used,  LiT.  xxxiy.  27),  were  a  class  of  bonds- 
men subject  to  Sparta.  The  whole  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Laconia  were  included  in  the  three  classes 
of  Spartans,  Perioeci,  and  Helots,  of  whom  the 
Helots  were  the  lowest  They  formed  the  rustic 
population,  as  distinguished  both  firom  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Sparta  itself,  and  from  the  Perioeci  who 
dwelt  in  tne  huge  towns.  (Lit.  /.  &)  Their  con- 
dition was  that  of  serfs  attached  to  the  land,  ad- 
fcnpHgUbae  ;  and  they  appear  to  haye  been  the  only 
chin  ofslayes  among  the  Lacedaemonians.  Different 
etymologies  are  given  of  their  name.  The  common 
account  is,  that  they  were  originally  the  Achaean 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Helos  in  Laconia,  who, 
haying  been  the  last  to  submit  to  the  Dorian  in^^ers, 
and  that  only  after  a  desperate  struggle,  were  reduced 
by  the  yictors  to  slavery.  (Pans,  iil  20.  §  6 ;  Harpocr. 
t.v,  €l\vTt6tiv^  who  cites  Hellanicus  as  his  autho- 
rity). Another  account,  preserved  by  Athenaeus 
from  Theopompns,  represents  them  as  the  general 
body  of  the  ancient  Achaean  population  of  Ijaconia, 
reduced  to  slavery  by  the  Dorians,  like  the  Penestae 
in  Thessaly.  (Ath.  vi  p.  265,  c.)  The  statement 
of  Ephorus,  again,  preserved  by  Strabo,  has  some- 
thing in  common  with  both  the  other  stories  ;  for, 
according  to  it,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  when  subdued  by  the  Dorians,  were  at 
first  permitted  to  enjoy  an  equality  of  civil  and 
political  rights  with  their  conquerors,  and  were 
called  Helota;  but  they  were  deprived  of  their 
equal  status  by  Agis,  the  son  of  Eurysthenes,  who 
made  them  pay  tribute :  this  decree  was  resisted 
only  by  the  people  of  Helos  (*E\tioi  ol  Hx^prts  rh 
'EAof),  who  rebelled  and  were  reduced  to  slavery 
under  certain  conditions.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  365.) 
Now,  all  these  theories  (for  such  they  are)  rest  on 
the  doubtful  foundation  of  the  historical  truth  of  the 
circumstances  attending  the  Dorian  invasion,  and 
the  connection  of  the  name  with  Helos  is  not  only 
a  manifest  invention,  opposed  to  the  best  autho- 
rities (Theopomp.  Eph.  U,  oc.),  but  is  etymolo- 
gically  fiiulty,  for  the  people  of  "Ekof  were  not 
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called  EZ\«Tcs,  but  'EAcum  (Strab.  Lc)  or  "EXcdU 
rat  (Atiien.  vi.  p.  271).  The  name  has  been 
also  derived  fitim  IXi|,  monkey  as  if  it  signified 
inhabitants  of  the  loufhnd$.  But  Mtiller  seems  to 
be  nearer  the  marie  in  explaining  tlKorrts  as  mean- 
ing pritonen,  firom  the  root  of  ?\(7y,  to  take,  like 
8/MMs  from  the  root  of  Softdu,  He  supposes  that 
they  were  an  aboriginal  race,  who  were  subdued  at 
a  very  early  period,  and  who  naturally  passed  over 
as  sUives  to  the  Doric  conquerors.  It  is  objected 
by  Thirlwall  that  this  theory  does  not  account  ibr 
the  hereditary  enmity  between  them  and  their 
masters  ;  for  unless  ihey  lost  their  liberty  by  the 
Dorian  conquest,  there  is  no  probability  that  it 
placed  them  in  a  worse  condition  than  before.  But 
to  this  objection,  we  may  oppose  the  acute  observ- 
ation of  Orote,  that  those  dangers  from  Uie  servile 
population,  the  dread  of  which  is  the  only  probable 
cause  that  can  be  assigned  for  the  cruelty  of  the 
Spartans,  and  the  consequent  resentment  of  the 
Helots,  ^did  not  become  serious  until  after  the 
Messenian  war — nor  indeed  until  after  the  gradual 
diminution  of  the  number  of  Spartan  citizens  had 
made  itself  felt** 

At  the  end  of  the  seeond  Messenian  war  (b.  a 
668),  the  conquered  Messenians  were  redueeid  to 
slavery,  and  included  under  the  denominadon  of 
Helots.  Their  condition  appears  to  have  been  the 
same,  with  some  slight  differences,  as  that  of  the 
other  Helots.  But,  in  addition  to  that  remem* 
brance  of  their  freedom,  which  made  not  only  them, 
but,  through  their  influence,  the  whole  dass  of 
Helots  more  and  more  dangerous  to  their  masters, 
they  preserved  the  recollection  of  their  national  ex- 
istence, and  were  ready  to  seise  any  opportunity  of 
regaining  it ;  until,  at  length,  the  policy  of  Epami- 
nondas,  after  the  battle  of  Lenctra,  restored  the 
main  body  of  these  Messenian  Hdots  to  their 
country,  where  they  no  doubt  formed  the  chief  part 
of  the  population  of  the  new  eity  of  Messenei. 
(Thirlwall,  Hiti.  o/Greeoe^  vol.  v.  pp.  104,  105.) 

The  Helots  were  regarded  as  the  property  of  the 
state,  which,  while  it  gave  their  services  to  indivi> 
duals,  reserved  to  itself  the  power  of  emancipating 
them.  (Ephorus,  ap,  Strab.  L  e. ;  Pans.  L  c)  They 
were  attached  to  ^e  land,  and  could  not  be  sold 
away  finm  it  Several  fiunilies,  as  many  perhaps 
as  six  or  seven,  resided  on  each  JcA^pof,  in  dwell- 
ings of  their  own,  either  in  detached  fitnns  or  iu 
vilUges.  They  cultivated  the  huid  and  paid  to 
their  masters  as  rent  a  fixed  measure  of  oonoi  the 
exact  amount  of  which  had  been  fixed  at  a  very 
early  period,  the  raising  of  that  amount  being  for- 
bidden under  heavy  imprecations.  (Plut  Ind.  Lae, 
p.  255.)  The  annual  rent  paid  for  each  nkiipot 
was  eighty-two  medimni  of  barley,  and  a  propor- 
tionate quantity  of  oil  and  wine.  (Plut  Lifo,  8. 
24.)  The  domestic  servants  of  the  Spartans  were 
all  Helots.  They  attended  on  their  masters  at  the 
public  meal ;  and  many  of  them  were  no  doubt 
employed  by  the  state  in  public  works. 

In  war  the  Helots  served  as  light-armed  troops 
(^(Aoi),  a  certain  number  of  them  attending  every 
heavy-armed  Spartan  to  the  field  ;  at  the  battle  of 
Plataeae,  there  were  seven  Helots  to  each  Spar- 
tan, and  one  to  every  hoplite  of  the  Perioeci. 
(Herod,  ix.  10.  28.)  These  attendants  were  pro- 
bably called  &^ir(TTap€5  {u  e.  &f»i^arTa»frts,  Hesych. 
8,  v.),  and  one  of  them  in  particular,  the  dtpdirwr^ 
OT servant  (Herod,  vii.  229  ;  Sturs.  Jm.  Xen.  s,  v.); 
though  dtp6tww¥  was  also  used  by  the  Dorians  as 
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a  general  name  for  armed  slaves.  The  Helots  only 
seryed  as  hoplites  in  particular  emeigencies  ;  and 
on  such  occasions  they  were  generally  emancipated, 
if  they  showed  distinguished  bravery.  The  first 
instance  of  this  kind  was  in  the  expedition  of  Bra- 
sidas,  B.  c.  424.    (Thucyd.  iv.  80,  ▼.  34,  viL  19.) 

The.  treatment  to  which  the  Helots  were  sub- 
lected,  as  described  by  the  later  Greek  writers,  is 
marked  by  the  most  wanton  cruelty.  Thus  Myron 
states  that  ^  the  Spartans  impose  upon  them  every 
ignominious  service,  for  they  compel  them  to  wear 
a  cap  of  dog*»  skin,  and  to  be  clothed  with  a  gar- 
ment of  sheep*B  skin,  and  to  have  stripes  inflicted 
upon  them  every  year  for  no  fiEiult,  that  they  may 
never  forget  that  &ej  are  slaves.  And  besides  all 
this,  if  any  rise  by  their  qualities  above  the  condi- 
tion of  a  slave,  they  appoint  death  as  the  penalty, 
and  their  masters  are  liable  to  punishment  if  they 
do  not  destroy  the  most  excellent**  (Athen.  xiv. 
p.  657.)  And  Plutarch  (Lye.  28)  states  that  He- 
lots were  forced  to  intoxicate  themselves,  and  per- 
form indecent  dances  as  a  warning  to  the  Spartan 
youth.  These  statements  must  be  received  with 
some  caution.  There  is  no  evidence  that  they  are 
true  of  the  period  before  the  Messenian  wars  ;  nor 
can  we  believe  that  such  wanton  and  impolitic  op- 
pressions, provocations,  and  destruction  of  a  valu- 
able servile  population  formed  any  part  of  the  ori- 
ginal system  of  Lycurgus.  What  has  been  said 
above,  respecting  the  legal  condition  of  the  Helots, 
indicates  a  very  different  state  of  things  ;  and  their 
real  condition  is  probably  not  misrepresented  by 
Orote,  when  he  says : — **  The  Helots  were  a  part 
of  the  state,  having  their  domestic  and  social  sym- 
pathies developed,  a  certain  power  of  acquiring 
property  (Plut  CSeotn.  23),  and  the  consciousness 
of  Grecian  lineage  and  dialect — all  points  of 
marked  superiority  over  the  foreigners  who  formed 
the  slave  population  of  Athens  or  Chios.  They 
seem  to  have  been  no  way  inferior  to  any  viUage 
population  of  Greece.**  As  is  usual  with  serft, 
every  means  was  taken  to  mark  the  distmction  be- 
tween them  and  their  masters :  they  were  obliged 
to  wear  the  rustic  garb  described  above,  and  they 
were  not  permitted  to  sing  one  of  the  Spaftan  songs. 
(Plut  Lyia.  28.)  But  the  state  of  things  described 
in  the  above  quotations  belongs  to  a  period  when 
the  fear  of  a  servile  insurrection  had  produced  the 
natural  result  of  cruel  oppression  on  the  one  part 
and  rebellious  hatred  on  the  other.  That  the 
cmelty  of  their  masters  knew  no  restraint  when  it 
was  thus  stimulated  by  fear,  is  manifest  enough 
from  the  institution  of  the  Kpvwrela  [CRypTXiAJ. 
How  &r  the  statements  of  ancient  writers  respect- 
ing the  crypUia  are  to  be  believed,  is  somewhat 
doubtful ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fiict 
related  by  Thucydides,  that  on  one  occasion  two 
thousand  of  the  Helots  who  had  rendered  the 
greatest  service  to  the  state  in  war,  were  induced 
to  come  forward  by  the  offer  of  emancipation,  and 
then  were  put  to  death.     (Thuc  iv.  80.) 

The  Helots  might  be  emancipated,  but  in  that 
case,  instead  of  passing  into  the  class  of  Perioeci, 
they  formed  a  distinct  body  in  the  state,  known,  at 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  by  the  general 
term  of  i^eoSc^u^eis,  but  subdivided  into  several 
classes.  Myron  of  Priene  {ap.  Athen.  vi  p.  27 1 ,  f. )« 
enumerates  the  following  classes  of  emancipated 
Helots:  — i^crof,  &B^<nroTO(,^/>vicT^p€s,8e<nro<rio- 
waireu^  and  rco5afui5cif.  Of  these  Uie  i^crcJ 
wen  probably  relesLied  from  all  lenrioe  ;  the  ifwic- 
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T^pci  were  those  employed  in  war ;  the  ^arKwrumti^' 
rat  served  on  board  the  fleet ;  and  the  Kco8afu^«f 
were  those  who  had  been  possessed  of  freedom  for 
some  time.  Besides  these  there  were  the  ft^^owtt 
or  fuSOoices,  who  were  domestic  slaves,  brought  up 
with  the  young  Spartans,  and  then  emancipated. 
Upon  being  emancipated  they  received  permission 
to  dwell  where  they  wished.  [Compare  Czvitas 
(Greek),  p.  290.] 

(MUller,  Doriatu,  iiL  3 ;  Hermann,  PoUtiecA 
AnHqmUet  of  Greece,  §§  19, 24, 28, 30, 48 ;  Wacha- 
muth,  HeUen.  AUertk  2d  ed.  see  Index  ;  Manso, 
Sparta,  see  Index  ;  Thiriwall*k  Hiti,  of  Greeee, 
vol.  I  pp.  309->313  ;  Grote,  Hiti,  o/Orioe,  vol.  ii 
pp.  494—499.)  [P.  S.] 

HE'MERA  (w^pa),  [Du&] 
HEMERODROMI  {4itiepoBp6fioi\  were  coa- 
riers  in  the  Greek  states,  who  could  keep  on 
running  all  day,  and  were  often  employed  to  carry 
news  of  important  events.  As  the  Greeks  had  no 
system  of  posts,  and  but  few  roads,  mch  messen- 
gers must  have  been  of  great  service.  They  were 
trained  for  the  purpose,  and  could  perform  the 
longest  journeys  in  an  almost  incredibly  short  space 
of  time.  (Herod,  vi.  105 ;  Com.  Nep.  MiU.4 ;  Plut 
Aritt.  20  ;  Paus.  vi.  16.  §5.)  Such  couriers  ap- 
pear to  have  been  kept  by  most  of  the  Greek 
states,  and  were  in  times  of  danger  stationed  on 
some  eminence  in  order  to  obs^ve  any  thing  of 
importance  that  might  hiq>pen,  and  carry  the 
intelligence  with  speed  to  the  proper  quarter. 
Hence,  we  freouently  find  them  called  HemerQ- 
teopi  ('^fitpofficiwot,  Herod,  vii.  182,  192  ;  Xen. 
HelL  I  1.  §  2 ;  Aeneas  Tact  c.  6.)  That  the 
Hemetoaeopi  were  the  same  as  the  Hemerodromi 
appears  not  only  from  the  passiufo  of  Aeneas  Tac- 
ticus  just  referred  to,  but  also  nom  the  words  of 
Livy  (xxxL  24)  **  ni  speculator  (hemerodromos 
Tocant  Graeci,  ingens  die  uno  cursu  emetientes 
spatium),  contemplans  regium  agmen  e  specula 
quadam,  praegressus  nocte  media  Athenas  per- 
venisset**  (See  Duker,  ad  Lw,  I,  a)  The  He- 
merodromi were  also  called  Dromokentiet  (ipofto- 
K^ipvKts^  Harpocrat  and  Hesych.  s,  o.). 
HEMEROSCOPI.  [Hrmkrodromi.] 
HEMICHRYSUS.  [Aurum  ;  Statrr.] 
HEMICO'NGIUS.  [Conoius  ;  and  the  Tables.] 
HEMICY'CLIUM  (ijfuK^KXiw),  a  semicir- 
cular seat,  fi>r  the  accommodation  of  perB<H]s  en- 
gaged in  conversation,  eithtf  in  private  houses  or 
in  places  of  public  resort ;  and  also  the  semicircular 
seat  round  the  tribunal  in  a  basilica.  (Plut  AleA. 
17,  Nic  12  ;  Cic.  Lael,  1  ;  Vitruv.  v.  1.  §  8, 
comp.  Schneider**  Note.)  [P.  S.] 

HEMIECTEON,     HEMIECTON.     [Hrc- 

TRUS.] 

HEMILITRON.    [Litra.] 

HE'MINA  (v/tiva),  the  name  of  a  Greek  and 
Roman  measure,  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than 
the  dialectic  form  used  by  the  Sicilian  and  Italian 
Greeks  for  vfdav.  (See  the  quotatioBS  from  Epi- 
charmus  and  Sophron,  (9>.  Ath.  xi  p.  479,  a,  b., 
xiv.  p.  648,  d.,  and  Hesych.  s.  «.  iv  Wi^  which 
he  explains  as  iy  rifdorv,)  It  was  therefore  natnially 
applidl  to  the  half  of  the  standard  fluid  measure, 
the  (^imjf,  which  the  other  Greeks  called  KoriKu^ 
and  the  word  passed  into  the  Roman  metrical 
system,  where  it  is  used  with  exactly  the  same 
force,  namely  for  a  measure  which  is  half  of  the 
eeoetariue,  and  equal  to  the  Greek  eah/lA,  (B5ckk 
MetroL  Uniermek.  pp.  17,  200,  203.)      [P.  S.] 


HENOBOA. 
HEMIOBO'LION,  HEMIO'BOLUS.  [Obo- 

LUSj. 

HEMIPO'DION.    [P«8]. 

HEMISTATER.    [Statu]. 

HEMIXESTON.    [Skxta&ius]. 

HE'NDECA,  HOI,  (<d  ^FScica,)  Oe  Ektm, 
were  magistrates  at  Athens  of  oonsidenble  im- 
portance. They  are  always  called  by  this  name  in 
the  classical  writers ;  biit  in  the  time  of  Dmietrius 
Phalerens,  their  name  la  said  to  have  been  changed 
into  that  of  m/io^^Xoiccs  (PoUiiz«  viii.  102),  who 
were,  howcTer,  duriog  the  democracy  distinct  fiino- 
tiooaries.  [Nomophtlack&]  The  giammariana 
also  giTe  other  names  to  the  Eleven,  aa  Zwiut^ 
Xcuccs,  dca/io^^^mecf,  &c  (SchoL  ad  Atitiopk, 
PltU.  277,  Fs^.  775, 1108.) 

The  time  at  which  the  office  of  the  Eleven  waa 
instituted  is  disputed.  Ullrich  considers  the  office 
to  hare  been  of  an  aristoaatical  character,  and 
concludes  from  a  passage  in  Heraclides  Ponticus 
(i.  §  10)  that  it  was  established  by  Aristeides. 
Meier,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  the  office 
existed  not  only  before  the  time  of  Cleisthenea, 
but  probably  before  the  legisbition  of  Solon ;  but  it 
seems  impossible  to  come  to  any  satisfiutcfy  con- 
clusion on  the  subject  They  were  annually  chosen 
by  lot,  one  from  each  of  Uie  ten  tribes,  and  a 
secretajy  {ypoftfuer^is),  who  must  properiy  be  re- 
garded as  their  servant  (^in|p^i|t),  though  he 
formed  one  of  their  number.  (Pollux,  viii.  102.) 

The  principal  duty  of  the  Eleven  was  the  care 
and  management  of  the  public  prison  (Sca/Mrr^pioy) 
[Carckr],  which  was  entirely  under  their  juris- 
diction. The  prison,  however,  was  seldom  used 
by  the  Athenians  as  a  mere  {dace  of  oonfinemmt, 
serving  generally  for  punishments  and  executions. 
When  a  person  was  condemned  to  death  he  was 
immediately  given  into  the  custody  of  the  Elevon, 
who  were  then  bound  to  cany  the  sentence  into 
execution  according  to  the  laws.  (Xen.  HeiL 
ii.  3.  §  54.)  The  most  common  mode  of  execution 
was  by  hemlock  juice  (iccivciov),  which  was  drunk 
after  sunset  (PkU.  Pkasd,  cc  65,  66.)  The 
Eleven  had  under  them  jailon,  exeeationers,  and 
torturen,  who  were  called  by  various  names  (oi 
wapaffrdfrai,  Bekker,  An$aL  p.  296.  32 ;  6  rw 
IvikKa  ^p^t,  Xen.  HtIL  it  3.  §  54  ;  6  3i|^ 
Koiyos,  Antiph.  D0  Vemrf,  615 ;  h  hifiSaios,  or 
S^l/iiof,  &«.).  When  torture  was  inflicted  in 
causes  affecting  the  state,  it  was  nther  done  in 
the  immediate  presence  of  the  Eleven  (Dem.  c 
NieotL  p.  1254.  2)  or  by  their  servant  {6  Hiuos). 

The  Eleven  usually  only  had  to  carry  into 
execution  the  sentence  passed  in  the  courts  of  law 
and  the  public  assemblies ;  but  in  some  instances 
they  possessed  an  ^/unrfa  Sucooniplov.  This  was 
the  case  in  those  summary  proceedings  called  &Ta- 
T^n^t  H'hTVf^h  Bi^  ly<B«<{ir,  in  which  the  penalty 
was  fixed  by  law,  and  might  be  inflicted  by  the 
court  on  the  confession  or  conviction  of  the  accused 
without  appealing  to  any  of  the  jury  courts.  They 
also  had  an  ify^noAa.  oureumipiov  in  the  case  of 
iccucovyryoi,  because  the  summary  proceedings  men- 
tioned above  were  chiefly  adopted  in  the  case  of  such 
persons :  hence  Antiphon  {de  Qnsde  Herod,  p.  713) 
calls  them  iwifuKfyrai.  tmt  KOKoiffymv^  The 
word  KOKoiOpyoi  properly  means  any  kind  of  male- 
fiictors,  but  is  only  applied  in  Athenian  law  to 
thieves  (itXcirrai),  house-breakers  (tocx^^X^)* 
man-stealers  (dy^snroSurrai),  and  other  criminals 
of  a  annikr  kind.    (Meier,  AU.  Pne.  pp.  76,  77.) 
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The  Eleven  are  also  said  to  have  posMwed  ^«- 
fuutla  SiJicumipfov  in  the  case  of  confiscated  pro< 
perty  (ElymoL  Mag,  p.  338.  35),  which  statement 
IS  confirmed  by  an  inscription  published  by  BSckh 
(Drhatdm  ii6$r  dot  Seeweaem  de$  Atiiaehem  Stooleff, 
p.  535).  (Ullrich,  Ueber  </m  Elf  Mdmur,  ap- 
pended to  his  translation  of  Platols  Meno,  Crito, 
and  the  first  and  second  Alcibiades,  Beriin,  1821  ; 
Sluiter,  Lectumea  AndaeUL  pp.  256—261  ;  Meier, 
AU.  Proe.  pp.  68->77  ;  Schubert,  de  AedilUmi, 
pp.  03—96  ;  Hermann,  UMk  der  Orieek,  Siaatt-> 
aHerth.  §  139.) 

HEPHAE8TAEA.  [Lampadbfhoma.] 

HERAEA  (*Hpow)  is  the  name  of  feativals 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Hera  in  all  the  towns  of 
Greece  where  the  worship  of  this  divinity  was  in- 
troduced.   The  original  seat  of  her  worship,  from 
which  it  spread  over  the  other  parts  of  Oreeiee,  was 
Aigos  ;  whence  her  festivals  in  other  places  were, 
more  or  less,  imitations  of  those  which  were  oele- 
brated  at  Aigos.    (MUUer,  Dor.  ii.  10.  §  1.)  The 
Azgives  had  three  temples  of  Hera ;  one  lay  be- 
tween Arsos  and  Mycenae,  45  stadia  fivm  Aigos ; 
the  second  lay  on  the  road  to  the  acropolis,  and  near 
it  was  the  stadium  in  which  the  games  and  cod- 
tests  at  the  Heraea  were  held  (Pans.  iL  24.  §  2) ; 
the  third  was  in  the  city  tUelf  (Pans,  it  22.  §  1). 
Her  service  was  perfbnned  by  the  most  distin- 
guished priestesses  of  the  place  ;  one  of  them  waa 
the  high-prieatess,  and  the  Argives  counted  their 
years  by  the  date  of  hot  office.    (Thucyd.  ii  2.) 
The  Heraea  of  Argos  were  celebrated  every  fifth 
year,  and,  according  to  the  cakolation  of  B5ckh 
(AhiamdL  der  Bml  Akad.  mh  1818<19,  p.  92, 
Ac)  in  the  middle  of  the  second  year  at  everr 
Olympiad.    One  of  the  great  solemnities  which 
to<^  phwe  on  the  occasion,  was  a  magnificent  pro- 
cesaion  to  the  great  temple  of  Hera,  between  Aigoa 
and  Mycenae.    A  vast  number  of  young  men — lor 
the  festival  is  called  a  panogyris — assembled  at 
Aigos,  and  marched  in  armour  to  the  temple  of  the 
goddess.    They  were  preceded  by  cne  hundred 
oxen  (l«Mcr^/iC^,  whence  the  festival  is  also  called 
iKord/tigMa),    The  high-priestess  accompanied  this 
procession,  riding  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  white 
oxen,  as  we  see  from  the  story  of  Cleobis  and 
Biton  rekted  by  Herodotus  (L  31)  and  Cicero 
(TWeal.  L  47).    The  hundred  oxen  were  sacrificed, 
and  their  fledi  distributed  among  all  the  dtiaena. 
(fichoh  ad  Pmd.  02.  vii  152,  and  od  Nim,  x.  39.) 
The  sacrifice  itself  was  called  A«x^mi  (Hesych. 
s.  9.)  or  **  the  bed  of  twigs.**    (Comp.  Welcker 
on  ScMoemeta  E^fmoUtgiaeke  Amdmitmgm^  p.  268.) 
The  games  and  contests  of  the  Heraea  took  place  in 
the  stadium,  near  the  temple  on  the  road  to  tho 
acropolis.    A  braien  shield  was  fixed  in  a  place 
above  the  theatre,  which  was  scarcely  accessible  to 
any  one,  and  the  young  man  who  suMceded  in 
pulling  it  down  received  the  shield  and  a  garland 
of  myrtle  as  a  prise.     Hence  Pindar  (AVm.  x. 
41)  calls  the  contest  ky^r  x^^*^^*    It  seems  that 
this  contest  took  place  before  the  procession  went 
out  to  the  Heiaeon,  for  Strabo  (viiL  p.  556)  states 
that  the  victor  went  with  his  prizes  in  solemn  pro- 
cession to  that  temple.     This  contest  waa  said  to 
have  been  instituted,  according  to  some  traditions, 
by  Acrisius  and  Proetus  (Aelian,   K.H.iii.  24), 
according  to  others  by  Aichinus.    (SchoL  ad  PimL 
OL  vil  152.) 

The  Heraea  or  Hecatombaea  of  Aegina  wore 
celebrated  in  the  saam  manner  as  three  of  Argos 
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(See  ScboL  ad  Find,  Ittkm.  riii.  114 ;  MUUer, 
Aegmet.  p.  149.) 

The  Heroes  of  Samoa,  which  iabmdalao  derived 
the  wonhip  of  Hera  firam  Aigoi  (Pani.  vil  4.  §  4), 
were  perbapa  the  moat  brilliant  of  all  the  fiBatinda  of 
thia  divinitjr.  A  ma^piifioent  prooeaaion,  conaiatiiig 
of  maidena  and  manned  women  in  aplendid  attire, 
and  with  floating  hair  (Aaina,  ap,  AAm,  ziL  p. 
625),  together  with  men  and  yontha  in  annonr 
(Polyaen.  SHraL  L  2S,  tI  45),  went  to  the  temple 
of  Hera.  Af^  they  anired  within  the  aacred 
precincta,  the  men  depoaited  their  armour ;  and 
proyera  and  vowa  were  oflfared  up  to  the  goddeaa^ 
Her  altar  conaiated  of  the  aahes  of  the  victima 
which  had  been  burnt  to  her.    (Paoa.  ▼.  13.  §  5.) 

The  Heraea  of  Elia  were  eelebrated  erery  fifth 
year,  or  in  the  fourth  year  of  ereiy  Olympiad. 
(Corsini,  Diuert  ill  SO.)  The  featifal  waa  chiefly 
celebrated  by  maidena,  and  oondocted  by  aizteen 
matrona  who  wore  the  aacred  pephia  for  the  goddeaa. 
But  before  the  aolemnitiea  oommenoed,  theae  ma- 
trona aacrificed  a  pig,  and  purified  themaelrea  in 
the  well  Piera.  (Paua.  ▼.  16.  §  5.)  One  of  the 
principal  ademnitiea  waa  a  race  of  the  maidena  in 
the  atadium,  for  which  puipoae  they  were  divided 
into  three  claoaea,  acooiding  to  their  am.  The 
youngeat  ran  fint  and  the  oldeat  laat  Their  only 
dreaa  onthia  oocaaionwaa  a  x<'''^»  which  came  down 
to  the  knee,  and  their  hair  waa  floatfaig.  She  who 
won  the  priie,  received  a  garland  of  olive-bougha, 
together  with  a  part  of  a  cow  which  waa  aacrificed 
to  Hera,  and  might  dedicate  her  own  painted  like- 
neaa  in  the  temple  of  the  goddeaa.  The  aixteen 
matrona  were  attended  by  aa  many  female  attend- 
anta,  and  performed  two  dancea ;  the  one  called 
the  dance  of  Phyacoa,  the  other  the  dance  of  Hip- 
podameia.  Reapeeting  further  partieulara,  and  the 
niatory  of  thia  aNemnity,  aee  Pina.  v.  16.  §  2,  fte. 

Heraea  were  celebrated  in  variooa  other  placea  ; 
tf.  ^.  in  Coa  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  639,  vi  p.  362),  at 
Ccmnth  (Enrip.  Med.  1379  ;  Phiroatrat  fftr,  ziz. 
14),  at  Athena  (Pint  Qmutt,  Rom,  vil  168),  at 
Cnoaana  in  Crate  (Died.  v.  72),  &e.        [L.  S.] 

HERE'DITAS.    [Hbrbs.] 

HERES.  1.  Orbbk.  The  Athenian  lawa  of 
inheritance  are  to  be  explained  under  thia  title. 
The  aubjeet  may  be  divided  into  five  parte,  of 
which  we  aball  apeak :  lat,  of  peraonal  o^iecity 
to  inherit ;  2dly,  of  the  rulea  of  'deaoent  and  auc- 
eeaaion  ;  3dly,  (k  the  power  of  deviaing ;  4thly, 
of  the  remediea  of  the  heir  fiir  racovering  hia 
righta  ;  5thly,  of  the  obligationa  to  which  he  auc- 
cMded. 

I.  CfP&rmmal  Chpaeiig  to  /lOeriie.— To  obtain 
the  right  of  inheritance  aa  well  aa  dtisenahip 
(&7xurrfffa  and  voXirafa),  legitimacy  waa  a  neoea- 
aary  qualification.  Thoae  chUdren  were  legitimate 
who  were  bom  in  lawful  wedlock.  (Dem.  e. 
ATeoar.  p.  1886.)  The  validi^  of  a  mairiage  de- 
pended partly  on  the  capacity  of  the  contracting 
partiea,  partly  on  the  nature  of  the  contract  On 
the  firat  point  little  needa  to  be  noticed  here,  ex- 
cept that  brother  and  aiater  by  the  aame  mothw 
were  forbidden  to  marry ;  but  conaanguinity  in 
general  waa  ao  fax  from  being  deemed  an  objection, 
that  marriage  between  collateral  relatione  waa  en- 
oou  caged,  in  order  to  keep  the  property  in  the 
fiimily.  (Andoc  de  Afyri.  §  119,  e.  AleSk,  §  33, 
ed,  Bekk.  ;  Lya.  o.  ^2&  §  41,  ed.  Bekk. ;  Dem. 
A  LtoeL  p.  1088,  «.  EuML  p.  1305  ;  Plut  dmon^ 
4,  T%emui.  82.)    Tha  oonCnet  waa  made  by  the 
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hnaband  with  the  fother,  brother,  or  other  legal 
guardian  (x^iof )  of  the  intended  wife :  then  ody 
waa  ahe  properly  betrothed  (^yyviydi).  An 
heireaa,  however,  waa  aaaigned,  or  adjudged,  to 
the  next  of  kin  (#ri8uraoi0c«ra)  by  proceaa  of  law, 
aa  exphuned  under  Eficlbrub.  (Iiaeua,  dt  Cir. 
her,  §26,  de  PkUoel,  her,  §  19,  ed.  Bekk. ;  Dem. 
pro  Phonu  p.  954,  c  Steph.  p.  1134.)  No  cere- 
mony waa  neceaaary  to  ratify  the  contract :  but  it 
waa  uaual  to  betroth  the  bride  in  the  preaenoe  of 
witaeaaea,  and  to  give  a  marriage  feaat,  and  invite 
the  ftienda  and  rektiona,  for  the  aake  of  publicity, 
(laaena,  de  Or,  her.  §  18 ;  Dent  &  Omt,  p.  869, 
cEttbtd.  pp.  1311,  1312.)  A  marriage  without 
proper  eapouaala  waa  irregular ;  but  the  iaane  loat 
their  heritable  righta  only,  not  their  fianchiae ; 
and  the  former,  it  aeema,  might  be  reatored,  if  the 
membera  of  their  &ther*a  clan  would  conaent  to 
their  being  regiatered.  (laaeua^  de  PhUoet,  her. 
§§  29 — 33.)  Aa  it  waa  neceaaary  for  every  man 
to  be  enrolled  in  hia  clan,  in  order  to  obtun  hia 
full  civil  righta,  ao  waa  the  regiatration  the  beat  evi- 
dence of  legitimacy,  and  the  ^pdropct  and  9ir)rvc- 
relf  were  unmlly  called  to  prove  it  in  courta  of  jua- 
tice.  (Andoc  de  AfytL  §  127,  ed.  Bekk. ;  laaeua, 
de  Or,  her,  §26,  dePhiheL  §  13  ;  Dem.  e,  Btdml. 
p.  1305,  Ac.)  For  further  partieulan  aee  Platner, 
BeUrage,  p.  104,  Ac ;  SchSmann,  AmUq.  jmria 
pMei  Graeeorum^  lib.  v.  §§  19,  21,  8& 

11.  0/  the  Rmlet  of  DeeoeHt  amd  AtooantM. — 
Here  we  would  premiae,  that,  aa  the  Athenian  law 
made  no  difioenee  in  thia  re^wct  between  real  and 
penonal  eatata,  the  worda  Aeir,  mherit,  &&,  will  be 
applied  indiaoiminatdy  to  both.  When  an  Athe- 
nian died  leaving  aona,  they  ahared  the  inherit- 
ance, like  our  heira  in  gavelkind,  and  aa  they  now 
do  in  France  (laaeua,  de  PhSoei,  iUr.  §  32) :  a  law 
no  leaa  fovourable  to  that  balance  of  property  whidi 
Solon  meant  to  eatabliah,  than  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture waa  auited  to  tiie  militaiy  ariatocradea 
created  in  the  feudal  timea.  The  only  advantage 
poaaeaaed  by  the  eldeat  aon  waa  the  firat  choice  in 
the  diviaion.  (Dem.  pro  Phorm.  p.  947.)  If  there 
waa  but  one  aon,  he  took  the  whole  eatate ;  but  if 
be  had  aiatera,  it  waa  incumbent  on  him  to  provide 
for  them,  and  give  them  auitable  marriage  portiona  ; 
they  were  then  called  Mvpoucoi,  (Harpocr^  i.  «. 
*Evi3<iror.)  There  waa  no  poaitive  law,  making  it 
imperative  on  a  brother  to  sive  hia  aiater  a  portion 
of  a  certain  amount ;  but  tiie  moral  obligation,  to 
aaaign  her  a  fortune  correaponding  to  hia  own  rank, 
waa  atrengthened  by  cuatom  and  public  opinion, 
inaomuch  that  if  ahe  waa  given  in  marriage  por- 
tionleaa,  it  waa  deemed  a  Sni  upon  her  character, 
and  might  even  ntiae  a  doubt  of  her  legitimacy, 
(laaeua,  de  Pj^,  her.  §40  ;  Lya.  de  Aria,  horn, 
§  16,  ed.  Bekk. ;  Dem.  e.  BoeoL  de  dtik^  p.  1014.) 

On  fiulure  of  aona  and  their  iaaue,  cUuij^ten 
and  daughtera*  chfldren  aucceeded  (aa  to  the  law 
concerning  heireaMa,  aee  Epiclbrus)  ;  and  there 
aeema  to  have  been  no  limit  to  the  anoeeaaion  in 
the  deacending  line.  (laaeua,  de  (Xr,  her,  §§  39 — 16, 
de  Pyrr,  her.  §  59,  de  Philoei.  §§  38, 67  ;  Dem.  e. 
MaearL  pp.  1057,  1058.)  If  the  deceaaed  left 
grandaona  by  different  aona,  it  ia  clear  that  they 
would  take  the  aharea  of  their  reapective  fiithen. 
So  if  he  had  a  granddaughter  by  one  aon,  and  a 
grandaon  by  another,  tiie  bitter  would  not  exdude 
the  ibfmer,  aa  a  biothor  would  a  aiater,  but  both 
would  ahare  alike.  Of  thia  there  ia  no  direct  evi- 
dence ;  bat  it  followa  fixmi  a  principle  of  Attic  law, 
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by  whioli,  on  the  birth  of  a  ■on,  his  title  to  his 
fiither^  inheritance^  or  to  a  ihare  thereof  imme> 
diatel  J  aocnied  ;  if  then  he  died  before  his  fiither, 
bat  leaving  issue,  they  claimed  their  giandfiither'b 
inheritance  as  representing  him.  It  was  otherwise 
with  daughters.  Their  title  did  not  thus  accrue  ; 
and  therefore  it  was  the  practice  for  the  son  of  an 
heiress  to  be  adopted  into  his  maternal  gnind- 
iather*s  house,  and  to  become  his  son  in  point  of 
Uw.  Further  (as  will  presently  be  shown)  the 
general  preference  of  males  to  females  did  not  com- 
mence tUl  the  deceased'b  fiither^ft  descendants  were 
exhausted. 

On  failure  of  lineal  descendants  the  collateral 
branches  were  resorted  ta  And  first  came  the 
issue  of  the  same  fitther  with  the  deceased  ;  Tic 
brothers  and  brothers*  children,  the  children  of  a 
deceased  brother  taking  the  share  of  their  father 
(IsaeuB,  <U  Hagn»  her,  §§  1,  2  ;  Dem.  e,  Maeart 
p.  1067,  c  Laoeh,  p»  1083)  ;  and  after  them,  sisters 
and  sisters*  children,  among  whom  the  principle 
of  representation  also  prevailed  (Isaeus,  de  ApciL 
her,  §  23)  ;  but  whether  sisters*  children  took  per 
tHrpm  or  per  eapUa^  does  not  appear. 

Next  come  the  descendants  of  the  same  grand- 
father with  the  deceased ;  cousins  and  cousins* 
children.  Here  the  law  declared,  that  males  and 
the  issue  of  males  should  be  preferred  to  females 
and  their  issue.  (Isaeus,  de  Hagn,  her,  §§  1,  2 ; 
Dem.  e.  Moaxri,  p.  1067.)  Thus,  the  son  of  an 
undo  would  exclude  the  son  of  an  aunt,  while  the 
son  of  an  aunt  would  exclude  the  daughter  of  an 
uncle.  On  the  same  principle  Isaeus  {de  ApolL 
her.  §§  25, 26)  contends  that  the  son  of  a  female  first 
cousin  prevented  his  mother^s  sister  from  inherit- 
ing, although  he  was  further  removed  from  the  de- 
ceased (y4r9i  i,inrr4p6t)  by  one  degree.  This  pre- 
ference, however,  was  confined  to  those  who  were 
descended  from  the  same  common  ancestor,  that  is 
to  say,  from  the  grandfather  of  the  deceased ;  for 
the  words  iic  tw  cAr&y  in  Demosthenes  are  to  be 
explained  by  the  rpir^  y4vti  of  Isaeus.  Therefore 
a  first  cousin  once  removed,  daiming  through  a 
female,  had  a  better  title  than  a  second  cousin 
claiming  through  males  ;  for  a  second  cousin  is  de- 
scended not  fh>m  the  grandfather,  but  only  from 
the  great-giandfiither  of  the  deceased,  and  so  is 
beyond  the  legal  degrees  of  succession  (l{»  r^s 
irffiffrtUtt  or  evrfyw^ias).  On  this,  Eubulides 
founds  his  pretension  to  the  estate  of  Hagnias  ;  be- 
cause he  claims  as  representative  (son  by  adoption) 
of  his  maternal  giandfiither,  who  was  first  cousin 
to  Hagnias ;  whereas  the  fother  of  his  opponent, 
MacartatuB,  was  second  cousin  to  Hagnias,  and  (as 
Demosthenes  expresses  it)  was  not  in  the  same 
branch  of  the  fiunily  (ovk  in  rod  liUov  rov  'Ayriou^ 
e.  Maeart,  p.  1070). 

On  fiulure  of  first  cousins  and  their  issne,  the  in- 
heritance went  to  the  half-blood  by  the  mother*B 
side ;  brothers  and  sisters,  nephews  and  nieces, 
cousins  and  their  children,  as  before.  But  if  there 
were  no  maternal  kinsmen  within  the  legal  degree, 
it  returned  to  the  agnaH^  or  next  of  kin  on  the  pa- 
ternal side  {fobs  irp6t  worp^s),  whose  proximity 
was  traced  by  counting  the  degrees  from  the  com- 
mon ancestor.  (Isaeus,  de  Hoffn.  her.  §§  1 — 18  ; 
Dem.  e.  Maeart,  p.  1067.) 

The  succession  of  parents  to  their  children  is 
matter  of  dispute  among  the  learned.  From  the 
silence  of  the  orators,  the  absence  of  any  example, 
and  the  express  declnretion  of  Isaeus  (de  Hagm, 
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her,  §  26)  respecting  the  mother,  it  mar  be  infiened 
that  parents  could  not  inherit  at  Athens.  At 
Athens  the  maxim,  heredUat  nunquam  aeoenditj 
held  only  of  lineal,  not  of  collateral  ascent.  For 
example,  an  unde  might  inherit  ( Isaeus,  de  Oeon, 
her.  §  55.)  So  also  he  might  marry  the  heiress,  as 
next  of  kin.  {De  Pyrr,  her,  §  90.)  On  this  part 
of  the  subject  the  rrader  is  referred  to  Bunsen,  de 
jere  hered,  Athen, ;  Sir  William  Jones*s  Commentary 
annexed  to  the  translation  of  Isaeus ;  and  a  short 
summary  of  the  hiw  by  SchSmann,  Ant  j,  p.  Gr, 
lib.  V.  §  20.  These  and  other  writers  are  not  agreed 
on  many  of  the  forcing  points,  which  are  left  in 
much  obscurity,  owing  to  the  mutilated  state  in 
which  the  laws  have  reaehed  us,  and  the  artifices 
used  by  the  orators  to  misrepresent  the  trutL 

It  will  assist  the  student  to  be  informed,  that 
h^e^Us  signifies  a  first  cousin.  ^Kre^uJkvs  is  a  first 
cousin's  son  ;  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  &9cA- 
^i8oi;s  from  &5cA^s,  and  dvyttrpifievs  from  l^vyo- 
r^p.  Thus,  my  first  cousin*s  son  is  h»e^uiiJ^ovs  to 
me  ;  but  not  conversely.  Again,  though  it  is  true 
that  two  or  more  second  cousins  may  be  spoken  of 
collectively  as  Ayc^ioSot  (Dem.  o.  Steph,  p.  1 1 1 7), 
yet  one  of  them  cannot  be  said  to  be  we^ieJ^vs  to 
another.  Herein  consists  the  £Edlacy  of  those  who 
maintain  that  second  cousins  came  within  the  legal 
degrees  of  succession. 

KA^pos  is  the  subject-matter  of  inheritance,  or 
(in  one  sense  of  the  word)  the  inheritance  ;  icAiypo- 
v6nos  the  heir.  'Atxu'^c^  proximity  of  blood  in 
reference  to  succession,  and  sometimes  right  of  suc- 
cession. Svyy^Mio,  natural  consanguinity,  tvy- 
Tcycit,  collateral  relations,  are  opposed  to  tityovoi^ 
lineal  descendants. 

III.  Ofihe power  of  Deeiemg.^ThaX  the  owner 
had  power  to  alienate  his  propertf  during  his  life- 
time, and  that  such  alienation  was  valid  in  point 
of  law,  both  as  against  the  heir  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  world,  is  beyond  a  doubt.  There  was,  however, 
an  andent  law  which  punished  with  degradation 
(Ari/ifa)  a  man  who  had  wasted  his  patrimony  (t& 
warp^  KvrthfioK^s).  He  was  considered  an 
ofiender  against  the  state,  because  he  disabled  him- 
self firam  contributing  to  the  public  service.  Pro* 
secutions  for  such  an  offence  were  rare ;  but  the  re- 
putation of  a  spendthrift  was  always  prejudicial  to 
a  man  in  a  court  of  justice.  (Diog.  La&t  Solan^ 
55 ;  Aeschin.  c:  TTimardL  §§  97—105,  154,  ed. 
Bekk.) 

Every  man  of  full  age  and  sound  mind,  not  under 
durance  or  improper  influence,  was  competent  to 
make  a  will ;  but  if  he  had  a  son,  he  could  not 
disinherit  him  ;  although  his  will  might  take  effect 
on  the  contingency  of  the  son  not  completing  his 
seventeenth  year.  (Isaeus,  de  Ariet,  Air,  §  14,  de 
PAAx!^.§lO;Dem.0.SK9)A.pp.ll83,1136.)  The 
bulk  of  the  estate  being  left  to  the  son,  legades 
might  be  given  to  friends  and  relations,  espe- 
cially to  those  who  performed  the  office  of  our  exe- 
cutor or  testamentary  guardian.  (Dem.  e,  Aphoh. 
pp.814,  827.)  And  in  the  division  of  property 
among  sons,  the  recommendations  of  the  father 
would  be  attended  to.  (Dem.  o.  Maeart.  p.  1055, 
pro  Phorm,  p.  955.)  Also  a  provision,  not  ex- 
ceeding a  thousand  drachmas,  might  be  assigned  to 
an  illegitimate  child.     (Harpocr.  «.  v.  Ne9c<a.) 

A  daughter  could  not  be  disinherited,  though 
the  estate  might  be  devised  to  any  person  on  can- 
dition  of  his  manying  her.  (Isaeus,  de  Pj/rr,  her, 
§§  82—84.) 
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It  wag  only  when  a  man  had  no  utue  that  he 
was  at  full  liberty  to  appoint  an  heir.  His  houae 
and  heritage  were  then  considered  desolate  (I|pd/ms 
Ktd  Aycini/Ms),  a  great  misfortune  in  the  eyes  of 
an  Athenian ;  for  every  head  of  a  fiunily  was 
anxious  to  transmit  his  name  and  religious  usages 
to  posterity.  The  same  feeling  prevailed  among 
the  Greeks  in  more  ancient  times.  We  learn  from 
Uesychius  and  the  EtymoL  Mag.  that  distant  re- 
hitions  were  called  x*}p<v(rra(,  because,  when  they 
inherited,  the  house  was  x^pc^^i^  ical  UprifMs.  (See 
Uom.  //.  T.  158 ;  Hes.  Tbeog,  607.)  To  obviate 
this  misfortune,  an  Athenian  had  two  courses  open 
to  him.  Either  he  might  bequeath  his  property 
by  will,  or  he  might  adopt  a  son-  in  his  lifetime. 
[Adoptio,  Grmk.] 

Wills  were  in  writing,  and  usually  had  one  or 
more  attesting  witnesses,  whose  names  were  super- 
scribed, but  who  did  not  know  the  contents.  They 
were  often  deposited  with  friends,  or  other  tmst- 
worthy  persons,  such  as  a  magistrate.  It  was  con- 
sidered a  badge  of  fraud  if  they  were  made  secretly 
or  in  the  presence  of  stranffers.  (Isaens,  de  PkHoeL 
i«r.  §  8,  ii0  Ati^  ier.  §§  8->17 ;  J)em.o,SUpk. 
pw  1 137.)  A  will  was  ambulatory  until  the  death 
of  the  maker,  and  might  be  revoked  wholly  or  par- 
tially, by  a  new  one.  It  seems  also  that  there 
might  be  a  parol  revocation.  (Isaeus,  de  PkUod, 
h0r.  §  40,  <U  CUon,  iUr.  §  82.)  The  client  of  Isaeus, 
in  the  last-cited  cause,  contends,  that  the  testator 
sent  for  the  depositary  of  his  will,  with  an  inten- 
tion to  cancel  it,  but  died  before  he  got  it  into  his 
possession  ;  this  (he  says)  was  a  virtual  revocation. 
He  calls  witnesses  to  prove  the  testator^  a£fection 
for  himself  and  dislike  of  his  opponents,  and  thence 
infers  thai  the  will  was  unnatural,  and  a  proof  of 
insanity.  Simikr  arguments  were  often  used. 
(Isaeus,  d€  NicosL  h«r,  §  23,  ds  AttypL  iUr.  §  21.) 

With  respect  to  the  proceeding  by  which  a 
fiuher  publicly  renounced  his  paternal  authority 
over  his  son,  see  Apokkruxis.  Phito  {Leg,  id. 
9.  p.  928)  refers  to  it,  and  recommends  that  a 
£sther  should  not  take  such  a  step  alone,  but  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  members  of  the  £smily. 
At  Athens  the  paternal  authority  ceased  altogether 
after  the  son  had  completed  his  nineteenth  year  ; 
he  was  then  considered  to  belong  less  to  his  isther 
than  to  the  state,  (Valckonaer,  ad  Ammomumj 
S.V.  'Airoir^pvirros :  Meier,  de  Bona  Damm,  p. 
26.) 

IV.  Of  ike  Remedies  of  the  Heir  fir  Reoovering 
Um  R^hts.  —  A  son  or  other  nude  descendant  might 
enter  and  take  possession  of  the  estate  immediately 
after  the  owner^s  death.  (Isaeus,  de  Pjfrr,  her. 
9  72,  de  Cir.  ier.  §  47.)  If  he  was  prevented  from 
90  doing,  he  might  bring  an  action  of  ejectment 
agamst  ihe  intruder.  [Embatbi^.]  Any  one  who 
disturbed  a  minor  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  patrimony 
was  liable  to  a  criminal  prosecution  (icaiciiff'cwt 
turCryytXla,  Isaeus,  de  Pyrr.  her,  §  76).  As  to 
the  proceedings  in  case  of  heiress,  see  EncLSRua. 

Other  heirs  at  hiw  and  claimants  by  adoption  or 
devise  were  not  at  liberty  to  enter,  until  the  estate 
was  formally  adjudged  to  them.  The  proper  course 
was,  to  make  application  to  the  archon,  who  attoided 
at  his  office  for  that  purpose  every  month  in  the  year 
except  the  last  (Scirophorion ).  The  party  who 
applied  was  regarded  as  a  suitor,  and  (on  obtaining 
a  hearing)  was  said  Xayx^fiv  'rov  xXiipov.  (Isaeus, 
de  Hayn,  her,  §§  22,  40,  de  Pyrr.  her.  §  74,  de 
Aetyph.  her.%A\  Dero.  c.  SUph.  p.  1136.) 
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At  the  first  regular  assembly  (levpia  itacKfivla^ 
held  after  he  had  received  notice,  the  archon  caused 
proclamation  to  be  made,  that  such  a  person  had 
died  without  issue,  and  that  such  and  such  penons 
claimed  to  be  his  heirs.  The  herald  then  asked 
cf  Tit  iifi^ffifiTftr  ^  wapoKoraJSdWtir  fioiXertu 
ToG  Kkfipov  ;  these  words  are  variously  interpreted. 
Perhaps  the  best  explanation  is  this:  —  *Afi^ur. 
€fiT€7y  is  a  term  of  general  import,  applied  to  all 
who  dispute  the  tiUe  of  another,  and  would  in- 
clude those  who  claimed  a  moiety  or  other  share 
of  the  estate.  napaicaraSd?iKutt  signifies  to  make 
a  deposit  by  way  of  security  for  costs,  which  was 
requured  of  those  who  maintained  their  exclusive 
title  to  the  whole  inheritance.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  payment  in  Uiis  case  was  optional,  and  might 
be  intended  for  the  mere  purpose  of  compelling  the 
other  parties  to  do  the  same.  The  deposit  thus 
paid  was  a  tenth  part  of  the  value  of  the  property 
in  dispute,  and  was  returned  to  the  party  if  sue- 
cesifiu.  (Pollux,  viiL  32,  95  ;  Isaeus  de  Niood, 
her.  %IZ^  de  Hagn.  her.  %  20;  Dem.  e.  Maeari, 
p.  1051,  e.  LeoeL  pp^  1090—1093.) 

If  no  other  claimant  appeared  the  archon  ad- 
judged the  estate  to  the  first  suitor  (iwMuiffep 
tdn^  rhv  icX^poy),  It,  however,  there  were  ad- 
verse claims,  he  proceeded  to  prepare  the  cause  for 
trial  (itaJiucaffia),  First  came  the  hydxpiaUf  is 
the  usual  way,  except  that  no  party  was  considered 
at  plaintiff  or  defiendant ;  and  the  bills  in  which 
they  set  forth  their  respective  titles,  were  called 
hrriypai^.  (Harpocr.  m,  v.  ;  Dem.  o.  O^p.  ppw 
1178,  1175.)  The  dicasts  were  then  to  be  sum- 
moned, and,  whatever  the  number  of  parties,  one 
court  ¥nu  held  for  the  decision  of  all  Uieir  claims. 
If  any  one  neglected  to  attend  on  the  appointed 
day,  and  had  no  good  excuse  to  offer,  his  dium  was 
struck  out  of  the  record  {heypd^  ri  ift^ur^^nfo-is)^ 
and  the  contest  was  carried  on  between  the  remain- 
ing parties,  or,  if  but  one,  the  estate  was  awarded 
to  him.  (Dem.  e.  Olymp.  p.  1174.)  The  trial  was 
thus  managed.  The  dicasts  had  to  ^ve  their 
verdict  either  for  one  person  proving  a  title  to  the 
whole,  or  for  several  persons  coming  in  under  the 
same  title,  as  (for  instance)  two  bzothen  entitled 
each  to  a  moiety.  One  ballotting  box  therefiire 
was  provided  for  every  party  who  appeared  in  a 
distinct  interest  The  speeches  were  measured  by 
the  clepsydra.  Each  party  had  an  dfi^opc^r  of 
water  for  his  first  speech,  and  half  that,  or  three 
Xocis  for  the  second.  (Isaeus,  de  Hagm.  her,  §  80, 
&c. ;  Dem.  e.  Maoart,  p.  1052.)  That  these  ar- 
rangements gave  rise  to  fraud  and  ooUusioo,  is 
clearly  shown  in  the  cases  above  cited. 

The  verdict,  if  fiurly  obtained,  was  final  against 
the  parties  to  the  cause.  But  any  other  person, 
who  by  absence  or  unavoidable  accident  was  pre- 
vented from  being  a  party,  might  afterwards  bring 
an  action  against  the  successful  candidate,  to  re- 
cover the  estate.  He  was  then  obliged  to  pay  his 
deposit  (woipaucaraJgoKfi),  summon  the  defendant, 
and  proceed  in  other  respects  as  in  an  ordinary 
suit  This  he  might  do  at  any  time  during  the 
life  of  the  person  in  possession,  and  within  five 
years  after  his  death.  (Isaeus,  de  Pyrr.  her.  §  70 ; 
Dem.  e.  Olymp.  p.  1 175,  e,  Maoart  p.  1054.) 

It  has  hitherto  been  supposed  that  a  simple  issue 
was  raised  between  the  litigant  parties,  via.  who  was 
entitled  to  possess  the  estate  ;  and  that  they  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  the  trial  of  such  issue.  This  was 
called  W'0u$ije{f   tleUrcu.    The  cause,  howefei^ 
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might  become  more  complicated,  if  one  of  the 
parties  choee  to  make  exception  to  the  right  of  any 
other  to  diipnte  his  title :  this  was  done  by  tender- 
UK  on  affidavit  (Siaftoprvpia)  swcmi  either  by  him- 
self or  by  another,  wherein  he  declared  that  the 
estate  was  not  the  subject  of  litigation  (jiii  M9ucos\ 
and  alleged  some  matter  of  fact  or  law  to  support 
his  assertion.  Sons,  adopted  sons,  and  persons  in 
l^gal  possession,  were  allowed  this  advantage. 
For  example,  a  witness  might  depose  that  the  last 
occupier  had  left  male  issue  surviving  him,  and 
therefore  the  proper^  could  not  be  claimed  by  any 
collateral  relative  or  devisee :  or  that  the  title  had 
already  been  legaUy  determined,  and  that  the  new 
claimants  were  not  at  liberty  to  reopen  the  ques- 
tion. This  had  the  effect  dt  a  dilatory  plea,  and 
stayed  further  proceedings  in  the  cause.  (Isaeus, 
deDieaeog,  her.  §  90,d4ApolL%^,ds  Pkilod,^i, 
52,  ds  Pfrr.  §  3  ;  Dem.  e,  Uoeh.  p.  1097.)  If 
then  the  suitor  was  resolved  to  prosecute  his  claim, 
he  had  no  other  course  but  to  procure  a  conviction 
of  the  witness  (who  had  sworn  the  affidavit)  in  an 
action  for  fidse  testimony  (Sdn)  ^cvSoftofyrvpifii^). 
Bxamples  of  such  actions  are  the  causes  in  whidi 
Demosthenes  was  engaged  against  Leochares,  and 
Isaeus  for  the  estate  of  Philoctemon.  On  the  trial 
of  the  witness  the  questions  were,  first,  the  truth 
of  the  fiicts  draosed  to  ;  secondly,  their  leoal  efiRsct, 
if  true.  With  respect  to  the  witness,  the  conse- 
quences were  the  same  as  in  any  other  action  for 
folse  testimony.  [Mabtyria.]  With  respect  to 
the  original  cause  nothing  further  was  determined, 
than  that  it  could  or  could  not  be  entertained ;  the 
ZiofuipTvpla  in  this  particular  resembling  the  mpti- 
ypa^  If  the  court  decided  that  the  suit  could 
be  entertained,  the  parties  proceeded  to  trial  in  the 
manner  before  explained. 

As  to  the  further  remedies  to  be  pursued  by  the 
SQcoessfnl  party,  in  order  to  obtain  the  finite  of  his 
judgment,  see  Embatkia  and  Exoulm  Diks. 
And  on  this  part  of  the  subject  see  Meier,  AU.  Proe, 
pp.  469, 616, 638  ;  Pktner,  AiL  Proe,  vol.  i  p.  1 63, 
▼oL  ii.  p.  309. 

V,0/tks  (MgatumM  to  wkiA  ike  Heir  meeeeded. 
— The  first  duty  of  an  heir,  as  with  us  of  an  exe- 
cutor, was,  to  bury  the  dead  and  perform  the  cus* 
tomary  funeral  rites  (t&  ¥0fu(6f»Mifa  iroicor).  It  is 
well  known  what  importance  was  attached  to  this 
by  the  ancients.  The  Athenian  hiw  regulated  the 
time  of  burial,  and  the  order  in  whidi  the  female 
relations  should  attend.  U  sa  money  was  left  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  burial,  still  the  nearest  rela- 
tives were  bound  to  defiray  them  ;  and  if  they 
neglected  to  perfonn  their  duty,  the  chief  magis- 
trate (fi^fjtofixos)  of  the  demus,  in  which  the  death 
took  ptace,  after  warning  them  by  public  notioe 
{iumtptiv  Kol  ddirrcty,  mI  «a0afpc(v.  rhv  9^/ioy), 
got  the  work  done  by  eontr^  pead  for  it  himself, 
and  was  then  empoi^eied  to  sue  them  for  double 
the  amounV  When  a  rich  man  died,  there  was 
no  backwardness  about  his  funeral.  It  is  ratbes 
amusing  to  see  how  eagerly  the  relations  hastened 
to  show  respect  to  his  memory,  as  if  to  raise  a  pre- 
sumption of  their  being  tl^  heirs,  (isaeus,  de 
AstypHer.  §  40,  db  Cir.ier,  §§  29—33,  d»  Ni^ 
eoet.  iUr.  §§  9,  26  ;  Dem.  e.  MaearL  pp^  1069, 
1071.) 

Children,  who  neglected  to  bury  their  parents, 
were  liable  to  a  criminal  prosecution  {ypa^^Koucn- 
tf-cvs  yoy4tiv\  just  as  they  were  for  refusing  to 
•upport  or  assist  them  in  their  lifetime.    The  word 
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yomts  in  this  case  includes  all  ancestors.   (Meier, 
de  Bon.  Damn.  p.  126.) 

Among  heritable  obligations  may  be  reckoned 
that  of  nuuryii^  a  poor  heiress  (d^aaa),  or  giving 
her  in  marriage  with  a  suitable  portion.  (See 
EpiCLBRUa,  and  Meurs.  T^sm.  AtLl  13.) 

That  the  heir  was  boond  to  pay  tiie  debts  of  the 
deceased,  as  for  as  the  assets  would  extend,  cannot 
be  doubted.  Five  years  seem  to  have  been  the 
period  toe  the  limitation  of  actions  against  him 
(wpe^hcfila).  In  case  of  a  mortgage,  he  was  en- 
titled only  to  the  surplus  of  tiie  mortgaged  property, 
remaining  after  payment  of  the  debt  charged 
thereon.  (Lys.  de  Bon.  PM.  §f  4,  5  ;  Isaeus, 
de  AritL  Aer.  §  23 ;  Demosth.  e.  Oalipp.  p.  1240, 
e.  Spud.  p.  1030,  e.  Namtkn.  ppi  988,  989.) 

State  debton,  such  as  formers  of  the  public  re- 
venue who  had  made  de&ult,  or  persons  con- 
demned to  pay  a  fine  or  penalty,  were  disfran- 
chised ((iri/uoi)  until  they  had  settled  the  debt ; 
and  the  disgrace  extended  to  their  posterity.  Thus 
Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades,  was  compelled  to  pay  a 
fine  of  fifty  talents  which  had  been  imposed  on  his 
fother ;  and  the  story  is,  that  Callias  advanced 
him  the  money,  in  return  for  the  hand  of  his  sister 
Elpinioe.  (Dem.  e.  Andrd.  p.  603,  e.  Theoo. 
pp.  1822,  1327,  &  Apkob.  ^  ^6^  pro  Oor.  p.  329, 
e.  Maeart  p.  1069.)  When  the  whole  of  a  man*s 
property  was  confiscated,  of  course  nothing  could 
descend  to  his  heir.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  com- 
mon practice,  in  such  a  case,  for  the  rektions  of 
the  deceased  to  conceal  his  efifects,  or  to  lay  daira 
to  them  by  pretended  mortgages.  Against  these 
firauds  there  were  severe  peulties,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  speeches  of  Lysias,  e.  PkSoer,  and  de  bom. 
Arid.     (Meier,  de  Bon.  Jkmw.  p.  212.) 

The  posterity  of  those  who  were  put  to  death 
by  the  people,  or  were  oouTicted  of  certain  in- 
famous crimes,  such  as  theft,  inherited  the  itrifda 
of  their  ancestors,  a  damnom  heredUae,  which  they 
could  not  decline  or  escape  firom.  It  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  corruption  of  blood  following  upon 
attainder  in  the  feudal  law.  The  legislator  seems 
to  have  thought  that  such  children  must  be  Oie 
natural  enem:es  of  their  country,  and  ought  to  be 
disarmed  of  all  power  to  do  mischief.  We  cannot 
wonder  at  this,  when  we  consider,  that  with  re- 
spect to  private  feuds,  it  was  deemed  honourable 
and  meritorious  in  the  child  to  prseerve  the  enmity 
of  the  fother  ;  and  we  find  pablic  prosecutors  (aa 
in  the  opening  of  the  speech  of  Lysias  agamst 
Agoratus,  of  Demeathenes  against  ThetMrnies), 
telling  the  dieasts,  that  they  had  been  induced  to 
come  forward  by  a  desire  to  avoni^  the  wrongs  of 
their  fiimily.  In  the  same  spiiil  the  Athenian  law 
required,  that  men,  guilty  of  unintentional  hon»- 
dde,  should  remain  m  exile,  until  they  had  ap- 
peased the  nearest  relatives  of  the  deceased,  to 
whom  jX  more  especially  belonged  te  resent  and 
forgive  the  mjury.  (Dem.  a  Mid.  p.  551.  c. 
Arittoo.  pp.  640,  6143,  oi.  Arisiog.  p.  790,  e.  Ma^ 
eari.  p.  1069  }  Meier,  de  Bon.  Damn.  pp.  106. 
136.) 

Isaeus  tells  us,  that  parents,  who  apprebcwled 
their  own  insolvency,  used  to  get  their  children 
adopted  into  other  fiunilies,  that  they  mwht  escape 
the  consequences.  (De  AriaL  her.  §  24.)  This  how- 
ever could  not  be  done,  after  the  infimay  had  once 
attached.  (Meier,  de  Bon.  Damn,  pu  136  ;  Aesch. 
c.  On.  §21,ed.  Bekk.) 

We  find  no  mention  of  property  escheating  to 
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the  state  of  Atheni  for  want  of  heirs.  This  pro- 
bably arose  from  a  principle  of  Athenian  law,  ac- 
oordmg  to  which  no  ciric  &mily-  was  suffered  to 
expire  ;  and  therefore  the  property  of  an  intestate 
was  always  assigned  to  such  person  as  was  most 
fit  to  be  his  successor  and  representative.  With 
aliens,  and  those  illegitimate  children  who  were 
regarded  as  aliens,  it  was  no  doubt  otherwise. 
(Meier,  (U  Bon,  Damn.  p.  148.)         [C.  R.  K.J 

2.  Roman.     When   a   man  died,    a  certain 
person  or  certain   persons   succeeded    to  all  his 
property,  under  the  name  of  beru  or    heredet: 
this  was  a  universal  succession,  the  whole  proper^ 
being  considered  a  universitas.  •  [Univbrsitas]. 
Such  a  succession  comprehended  all  the  rights  and 
liabilities  of  the  person  deceased,  and  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  term  Hereditas.      The  word  here- 
ditas  is  accordingly  defined  to  be  a  succession  to 
all  the  rights  of  the  deceased   (Dig.  50.  tit  16. 
a  24.)  ;  and  sometimes  it  is  used  to  express  the 
property  which  is  the  object  of  the  succession. 
The  term  peconia  is  sometimes  nsed  to  express  the 
whole  property  of  a  testator  or  intestate  (Cic  d« 
InvenL  ii  21  ;   Gains,  il  104)  ;   but  it  (mly  ex- 
presses it  as  property,  and  therefore  the  definition  of 
nereditas  by  pecunia  would  be  incomplete.    Cicero 
(Top,  6)  completes  the  definition  thus :  —  **  Here- 
ditas est  pecunia  quae  morte  alicujus  ad  quempiam 
pervenit  jure,  nee  ea  aut  legata  testamento  aut 
possessions  retenta.**     The  negative  part  of  the 
definition  excludes  legacies,  and  property  of  the  de- 
ceased, the  ownership  of  which  is  acquired  by  a  suf- 
ficient possession  of  it  The  word  **  jure  **  excludes 
the  **  bonorum  possessio,**  in  opposition  to  which 
the  hereditas  is  appropriately  csiled  ^*  justa.**  The 
heret  was  the  person  who  acquired  all  that  had  be- 
longed to  another,  morte  and  jnn  ;  the  etymolo- 
gical relation  of  the  word  to  henta  seems  probable. 
A  person  might  become  a  heres  by  being  named 
as  such  (mtHttUtUf  acripiut,  /actiu)  in  a  wiU,  exe- 
cuted by  a  competent  person,  according  to  the  fi>rms 
required  by  law  [TbstamkntumJ.     If  a  person 
died  intestate  (itUabxtut)^  or  having  made  a  will 
which  was  not  valid,  the  inheritance  came  to  those 
to  whom  the  law  gave  it  in  such  cases,  and  was 
called  hereditas  legitima  or  a6  wtestato.     But  a 
man  could  not  die  testate  as  to  part  of  his  property 
and  intestate  as  to  another  part,  except  he  were  a 
soldier  (cujus  sohi  voluntas  in  testando  spectatur). 
Accordingly,  if  a  man  gave  a  part  of  the  hereditas 
to  one  heres  or  more,  and  did  not  dispose  of  the 
rest,  the  heres  or  heredes  took  the  whole.     (Inst 
il  tit  14.  §  5  ;  Cic.  d«  Invent,  ii.  21  ;  Vangerow, 
Pandekten,  &c.  vol.  iL  p.  5.) 

In  order  that  a  testamentary  succession  should 
take  place,  the  person  dying  must  have  such  rights 
as  are  capable  of  being  transmitted  to  another ; 
consequently  neither  a  slave,  nor  a  filins-fiunilias, 
according  to  the  old  Roman  law,  could  make  a 
heres.  Also,  the  person  who  is  made  heres  must 
have  a  legal  capacity  to  be  heres. 

The  institution  of  a  heres  was  that  formality 
which  could  not  be  dispensed  with  in  a  wilL  If 
the  testator  named  no  heres  or  heredes,  and  com- 
plied with  all  the  other  legal  forms,  still  his  dispo- 
sition of  his  property  was  not  a  wilL  The  heres 
called  heres  directus,  or  simply  heres,  represented 
the  testator,  and  was  thus  opposed  to  the  heres 
fideicommissarius.  [Fidkicommissubi.J  The  tes- 
tator might  either  name  one  person  as  heres,  or 
he  might  name  several  heredes  (ooAsnorfet),  and  he 
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might  divide  the  hereditas  among  them  as  ha 
pleased.  The  shares  of  the  heredes  were  generally 
expressed  by  reference  to  the  divisions  of  the  As : 
thus,  ^  heres  ex  asse  **  is  heres  to  the  whole  pro- 
perty ;  ^  heres  ex  dodrante,**  heres  to  three- 
fourths  ;  heres  ^ex  semuncia,*'  heir  to  one  twenty- 
fourth.  (Cic  ad  AU.  xiiL  48,  vil  8 ;  Cic.  Pn 
Qteeina^  6  ;  Inst  2.  tit  14.  §  5.)  If  there  were 
several  heredes  named,  without  any  definite  shares 
being  given  to  them,  the  property  belonged  to 
them  in  equal  shares.  A  heres  might  be  insti- 
tuted either  unconditionally  ( ^rattv),  or  conditionally 
{tub  oonditione). 

If  the  testator  had  a  legal  capacity  to  dispose, 
and  if  his  will  was  made  in  due  fonn,  the  first  in- 
quiry as  to  the  heres  was,  whether  he  had  a  legal 
capacity  to  take  what  was  given  to  him.    He  must 
have  this  capacity  at  the  time  of  the  institution,  or 
the  institution  is  null ;  and  in  order  to  take  he 
must  have  the  capaci^  to  take  (Inst  2.  tit  19. 
§  4),  at  the  time  of  the  testator's  death,  and  at 
the  time  of  accepting  the  inheritance.  This  capacity 
might  be  expressed  by  the   word  ^  testamenti- 
fiictio,**   an  expression  which  had  reference  not 
only  to  the  legal  capacity  of  the  testator,  but  also 
to  the  l^gal  capacity  of  the  penon  named  heres. 
As  a  general  nile,  only  Roman  citizens  could  be 
named  as  heredes  in  the  will  of  a  Roman  citizen ; 
but  a  dave  could  also  be  named  heres,  though  he 
had  no  power  to  make  a  will,  and  a  filins-famiHas 
could  also  be  named  heres,  though  he  was  under 
the  same  incapacity  ;  for  Uie  slave,  if  he  belonged 
to  the  testator,  could,  by  his  master's  testament, 
receive  his  fi«edom  and  become  heres  ;  and  if  he 
belonged  to  another,  he  took  the   inheritance  for 
the  benefit  of  his  master :  the  filius-fiuniiias  in  like 
manner  acquired  it  for  his  father.     Persons,  not 
Roman  dticens,  who  had  received  the  commercinm, 
could  take  hereditates,  legata  and  fideioommissa 
by  testament    (Ci&  pro  Oaeetn.  7,  32  ;  Savigny, 
Zeitidtnfi,  vol  ▼.  p.  229,  i^Uenu,  &c  vol  ii.  p.  27.) 
Heredes  were  either  Necessarii,  Sui  et  Neces- 
sarii,  or  Extranei.     The  heres  necessarius  was  a 
slave  of  the  testator,  who  was  made  a  heres  and 
liber  at  the  same  time  ;  and  he  was  called  neces- 
sarius, because  of  the  necessity  that  he  was  under 
of  accepting  the  hereditas.   A  slave  was  sometimes 
appointed  heres,  if  the  testator  thought  that  he  was 
not  solvent,  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  ignomi- 
nia  which  was  a  consequence  of  a  person's  pro- 
perty being  sold  to  pay  his  debts,  as  explamed  by 
Gaius  (ii.  154,  &c.).   The  heredes  sui  et  necessarii 
were  sons  and  daughters,  and  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  a  son,  who  were  in  the  power  of  a  testator  ; 
but  a  grandson  or  granddaughter  could  not  be  a 
suus  heres,  unless  the  testator's  son  had  ceased  to 
be  a  suus  heres  in  the  testator's  lifetime,  either  by 
death  or  being  released  from  his  power.    These 
heredes  sui  were  called  necessarii,  because  of  the 
necessity  that  they  were  under,  according  to  the 
civil  law,  of  taking  the  hereditas  with  its  incnm* 
branoes.  But  the  praetor  permitted  such  persons  to 
refuse  the   hereditas  {abatmen  m  ab  Aererfsto/c), 
and  to  allow  the  property  to  be  sold  to  pay  the 
testator's  debts  (an  instance  is  mentioned  by  Cic 
PkiL  il  16)  ;  and  he  gave  the  same  privilc^  to  a 
roancipated  son  (qui  in  cornea  mandpii  est).    All 
other  heredes  are  called  extranei,  and  comprehend 
all  persons  who  are  not  in  the  power  of  a  testator, 
such  as  emancipated  children.     As  a  mother  had 
no  potestas  over  her  children,  they  were  extiaoei 
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beredet  when  named  hecedei  in  her  wilL  Eztninei 
heredes  had  the  potestas  or  jus  delibemndi  (Dig. 
28.  tit  8.  a.  1),  or  privilege  of  fconaidering  whe- 
ther they  would  accept  the  hezeditaa  or  not :  but 
if  either  extranei  heredea,  or  thoae  who  had  the 
abstinendi  poteataa,  meddled  with  the  teatator*B 
properly,  they  could  not  afterwarda  diaclaim  the 
inheritance,  unleai  the  penon  who  had  io  meddled 
waa  under  twenty-fiTe  yean  of  age,  and  ao  be- 
longed to  a  dasB  who  were  leliered  by  the  pimetor 
in  aU  caaes  where  they  were  orerreached  [Cura> 
tor],  and  also  in  caaea  where  they  had  accepted 
an  insolrent  hereditaa  {dammoM  ktncUku),  The 
emperor  Hadrian  gave  thif  relief  to  a  penoo 
abore  twenty-five  years  of  age  who  had  accepted 
an  hereditaa,  and  afterwarda  dtaoovered  that  it  waa 
incmnbered  with  a  heavy  debt  (Gahia,iL  168.) 

A  certain  time  waa  allowed  to  eztnuiei  for  the 
ereHo  keredUaUt^  that  ia,  for  them  to  determine 
whether  thev  woold  take  the  hereditaa  or  not: 
hence  the  phiaae  *^oemere  hereditatem.**  (Ck. 
odAtLiL  12.)  Thoa,  if  the  teatator  had  written 
in  hia  will  **  Herea  Titiua  eato,**  he  ought  to  add, 
''Cemitoqne  in  centmn  diebna  proznmia  qnibna 
aciea  poteriaqne :  qood  ni  ita  creveria  exherea  eato.** 
(Gaiua,  ii.  165  ;  Cic.  de  OraL  i  22.)  If  the  ex- 
tnneoa  wiahed  to  take  the  hereditaa,  he  waa  re- 
quired to  make  a  formal  dedaration  of  hia  intention 
within  the  time  named  {jmtrQ  (item  erdkmiM),  The 
formal  worda  of  cretioA  were  "  earn  hereditatem 
adeo  cemoque.**  Unleea  he  did  thia,  he  loat  the 
hereditaa,  and  he  could  not  obtain  it  merely  by 
acting  aa  herea  {pro  kemU germdo).  If  a  penon 
waa  named  herea  withcnt  any  time  of  cretion  being 
fixed,  or  if  he  succeeded  {legitimo  jure)  to  the 
property  of  an  intestate,  he  might  become  heree 
without  any  fortoal  declaration  of  his  intention, 
and  might  take  possession  of  the  hereditaa  when 
he  pleaMd :  bat  toe  praetor  waa  accustomed,  upon 
the  demand  of  the  crediton  of  the  tntator  or  in- 
testate, to  name  a  time  within  which  the  heres 
should  take  possession,  and  in  defiralt  of  his  doing 
BO,  he  gave  the  crediton  permission  to  sell  the 
property.  The  common  form  of  cretion  in  the  will 
(vulgartM  entio)  has  been  already  mentioned. 
Sometimes  the  words  **quibua  sciet  poteritque** 
were  omitted,  and  it  was  then  ^eciallv  called 
**cretio  certorum  dierum,**  which  waa  the  more 
disadvantageooa  to  the  herea,  aa  the  da3rs  began  to 
be  reckoned,  or,  aa  we  say,  the  time  began  to  ran 
immediately,  and  it  was  not  reckoned  from  the 
time  when  the  heres  knew  that  he  was  named 
heres,  and  had  no  impediment  to  his  cretion. 

It  waa  not  unusual  to  make  several  degrees  of 
heredes  in  a  will,  which  was  called  mbtliluiio, 
(Inst  2.  tit  15.)  Thus  in  the  fiirmula  beginning 
^  Heres  Titius,**  &c.,  after  the  words  **  exheres 
eato,**  the  testator  might  add,  "Tum  Maeviua 
heres  esto  cemitoque  in  diebas  centum,*'  &c. ;  and 
he  might  go  on  substituting  aa  fiff  as  he  pleased. 
The  person  fint  named  as  herea  (primo  gradu) 
became  herea  by  the  act  of  cretion ;  and  the 
Bobstitutus  {memiUu  henty  Cic  Top,  10  ^  Hor. 
SaL  ii.  5.  48 ;  Tadt  Ann.  L  8)  waa  then  entirely 
ezdndod.  If  the  worda  **  ai  non  creveria  "  were 
not  followed  by  words  o|  e^Eheredation,  this  gave 
some  advantage  to  the  fint  herea :  for  instance,  if 
he  neglected  the  formality  of  cretion,  and  only  acted 
aa  herea,  he  did  not  lose  dl,  but  shared  the  hereditaa 
equally  with  the  substituted  person.  This  was  the 
old  rule  j  but  a  constitutioD  of  M.  Antoninus  made 
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the  acting  aa  heres  equivalent  to  cretion,  ptovided 
such  acting  took  place  within  the  time  of  cretion. 
(Compare  Oaiua,  iL  177,  Ac,  with  Ulpian,  Frag, 
xxii34.) 

In  the  case  of  liberi  impaberes,  who  were  in  the 
power  of  a  testator,  there  might  be  not  only  the 
kind  of  sabstitution  just  mentioned  (mdffarit  mb" 
9tUmtio)y  bat  the  testator  might  declare  that  if  such 
childroi  should  live  to  become  his  heredes,  and 
should  die  impuberea,  some  other  person,  whom  he 
named,  should  be  his  heres.  This  was  expressed 
thus,  **  si  priua  moriator  quam  in  suam  tutelam 
venerit  **  (Cic.  d«  Immt.  iL  42,  7\]p,  10  ;  Oaiua, 
it  179),  tat  the  termination  of  impuberty  and  of 
the  tutela  were  ooincident  [Cuhatoil]  Thna, 
aa  Ooius  remarks,  one  testamentary  disposition 
comprised  two  hereditates.  This  waa  called  pam]- 
laria  anbstttutio.  (Inst  2.  tit  16.)  This  kind  of 
subatitution  waa  eontamed  in  a  danse  by  itsd^  and 
in  a  aepante  part  of  the  will,  which  waa  secured 
by  the  testator^  own  thread  and  seal,  with  a  pro- 
vision in  the  first  part  of  the  will  that  this  second 
part  should  not  be  opened  so  long  aa  the  aon  lived 
and  was  impubea.  A  substitution  could  alao  be 
made  in  the  caae  of  children  being  exheredated 
(diainherited)  by  the  parents  will,  and  the  sub- 
stituted penon  tiien  took  all  tiiat  the  pnpilhis  ao> 
quired  by  -hereditaa,  legatom  (legacy)  or  gift. 
(Jaina  observes  (ii  188)  that  all  his  remarks  with 
reference  to  substitution  fiir  children  impaberes, 
when  made  heredes  or  exheredated,  apply  to  post- 
humoos  (jDOitean)  children,  of  which  there  is  an 
example  dted  by  Cicero  {Thp,  1 0.  Si  filina  natus 
esset  m  deoem  mensibns,  &e.). 

If  an  extraneos  waa  made  heres,  there  oodd  be 
no  substitution  to  the  efieet,  that  if  he  died  within 
a  certain  time,  another  person  should  be  hem :  toe 
though  a  testator  could  attach  a  condition  to  be 
performed  before  a  penon  could  take  the  hereditaa, 
a  person  when  he  had  once  become  herea  continued 
such.  The  caae  of  a  pupillaris  substitutio,  which 
was  an  exception  to  this  general  rule,  waa  probably 
finmded  on  the  patria  potestas.  The  heres  might, 
however,  be  charged  with  a  fideicommissum,  in 
which  case  he  was  heres  fiduciariua.  [Fxsjcicom- 
MnauM.] 

As  to  conditions  which  the  heres  waa  boand  to 
perform,  thev  might  be  any  that  were  not  contrary 
to  podtive  law  or  positive  morality ;  such  as  toe 
setting  Uf  of  statues,  Ac.  (Cic  Verr.  ii.  8, 9, 14), 
or  changing  the  name  (ad  AtL  vii.  8).  Impoa- 
sible  conditions  were  treated  aa  if  there  were  no 
eonditiofia  mentioned  (pro  non  scripto,  Inst  2.  tit 
14.  a  10). 

If  a  man*s  own  slave  was  made  heres  by  his 
will,  it  was  necessarv  that  he  should  be  made  free 
also  by  tiie  will :  the  words  were  **  Stichus  ser- 
vns  mens  liber  heresque  esto.^  If  the  dave  were 
not  made  free  by  the  testament,  he  could  not  take 
under  it,  even  if  he  were  manumitted  by  his 
master,  and  of  course  he  could  not  if  he  were  sold ; 
and  the  reason  is,  that  the  institution  was  not 
valid.  If  he  waa  instituted  free  as  well  as  herea, 
he  became  both  a  frmman  and  heres  necesaarius  by 
the  death  of  his  master :  if  he  was  manumitted  by 
hia  master  in  his  lifetime,  he  might  accept  the  in- 
heritance or  refuse  it  If  he  was  sold  by  his  mas- 
ter in  his  lifetime,  he  could  take  possession  of  the 
inheritance  with  the  permission  of  his  new  master, 
who  thus  became  heres  through  the  medium  of  his 
slave.    If  the  slave  who  was  made  heres  was  at 
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diat  time  the  property  of  another  penon,  and  not 
of  the  teitator,  he  conld  not  take  the  inheritance 
without  the  oonsent  of  hia  nuvter,  for  if  he  took  it 
his  master  hecame  heres :  if  such  slave  was  manu- 
mitted before  taking  possession  of  the  inheritance, 
be  might  accept  it  or  refuse  it  as  he  pleased. 

If  an  Ingenuus  died  intestate,  either  from  not 
having  made  a  wUl,  or  having  made  a  will  but  not 
in  due  form,  or  having  made  a  will  in  due  form 
which  afterwards  became  invalid  (nqtbtm^  trritem), 
or  if  there  was  no  heres  under  the  will,  the  here- 
ditas,  according  to  the  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
came  to  the  heredes  sni,  and  was  then  called  U- 
gitima  herediias.  (Qaius,  iii.  2.)  The  heredes  sui 
were  **  liberi  ^  in  the  power  of  the  testator  at  the 
time  of  his  death  ;  the  term  liberi  comprehended 
not  only  children,  but  the  children  of  the  testator*s 
male  children,  and  the  children  of  a  souls  son. 
Adopted  children  were  considered  the  same  as 
other  children.  But  ffrandchildren  could  not  be 
heredes  sui,  unless  their  &ther  had  ceased  to  be 
in  the  power  of  the  intestate,  either  by  death  or  in 
any  other  way,  as  by  emancipation.  A  wife  in 
roanu  being  oonsidsKd  as  a  daughter,  and  a 
daughter  in-hiw  (mcncs)  in  mann  filii  being  con- 
sidered a  granddaughter,  were  sui  heredes ;  but 
the  latter  mly  when  her  husband  was  not  in  the 

e>wer  of  the  intestate  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
osthumous  childrra,  who  would  have  been  in  the 
power  of  the  intestate  if  he  were  living,  were  also 
sui  heredes.  The  sui  heredes  took  the  hereditas 
in  equal  shares;  If  there  was  a  son  or  daughter, 
and  children  of  a  son  deceased,  the  children  of  the 
deceased  son  took  the  portion  which  their  parent 
would  have  taken.  But  the  distribution  was  in 
$Urpe»^  that  is,  among  the  stocks  or  stems  sprung 
from  the  ancestor,  and  not  tin  capUa^  or  among  the 
individuals :  thus,  if  there  were  a  son,  and  the  sons 
of  a  deceased  son,  the  son  would  take  half  of  the 
hereditas,  and  the  sons  of  the  deceased  son  would 
take  the  other  hal^  in  equal  shares. 

If  an  intestate  had  no  sui  heredes,  the  Twelve 
Tables  gave  the  hereditas  to  the  agnaU.  (Gains, 
iii.  9.)  It  is  stated  under  Coonati,  who  are  agnati. 
The  hereditas  did  not  belong  to  all  the  agnati,  but 
only  to  those  who  woe  nearest  at  the  time  when 
it  was  ascertained  that  a  person  had  died  intestate. 
If  the  nearest  agnatus  either  neglected  to  take  the 
inheritance  or  died  before  he  had  taken  possession 
of  it,  in  neither  case  did  die  next  in  succession,  as 
agnatus,  take  the  inheritance.  He  was  the  nearest 
agnatus  who  was  nearest  at  the  time  when  it  was 
ascertained  that  a  person  had  died  intestate,  and 
not  he  who  was  nearest  at  the  time  of  the  death  ; 
the  reason  of  which  appears  to  be  that  the  heredi- 
tas was  in  a  sense  the  property  of  the  intestate 
until  his  heir  was  ascertained,  and  his  heir  could 
not  be  ascertained  until  it  was  certain  that  he  had 
left  no  will ;  and  as  Gaius  observes,  if  he  had  left 
a  will,  still  it  might  happen  that  no  person  would 
be  heres  under  that  will ;  and  accordingly  it  seemed 
better,  as  he  observes,  to  look  out  for  the  nearest 
agnatus  at  the  time  when  it  is  ascertained  that 
there  is  no  heres  under  the  will  If  there  were 
•evenJ  agnati  in  the  same  degree,  and  any  one 
refused  to  take  his  share  or  died  before  he  had 
assented  to  take  it,  such  share  accrued  {adereoU) 
to  those  who  consented  to  take  the  hereditas. 

In  the  case  of  women,  there  were  some  pecoli- 
an  ties  which  arose  from  their  legal  conditi<»i 
(Oiitus,  iii.  14).    Tho  bereditates  of  women  intes- 
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tate  came  to  their  s^nati  just  as  the  inheritanees 
of  males ;  but  women  who  were  beyond  the  degre* 
of  consanguinei  (a  term  which  l^olly  means  bro- 
thers and  sisters)  could  not  take  hereditates  ab 
intestate.  Thus,  a  sister  might  take  from  a  brother 
or  sister  as  legitima  heres ;  but  an  aunt  or  a 
brother^s  daughter  could  not  be  a  legitima  heres. 
The  principle  of  Roman  law  which  gave  to  those 
who  came  into  the  potestas  or  manus  the  quality 
of  children  of  the  blood,  was  followed  out  in  this 
case  also :  a  mother  or  a  stepmother  who  had  come 
m  mamtm  viri  thereby  obtained  the  status  of  a 
daughter  ;  and,  consequently,  as  to  legitimate  suc- 
cession, there  were  the  same  relations  between  such 
mother  or  stepmother  and  the  husbands  children, 
as  there  were  among  the  husband'^  children  them- 
selves. By  the  Twelve  Tables  the  hereditas  of  an 
intestate  mother  could  not  come  to  bar  childrrai, 
because  women  have  no  sui  heredes ;  but  by  a 
SCtum  Orphitianum  of  M.  Antoninus  and  Com-  i 
modus,  the  Mpspf  a  wife,  not  in  manu,  might  take  t-  ' 
as  her  legiumi  neredea,  to  the  exclusion  of  consan- 
guinei and  other  agnati.  (Ulpi  Frag,  xxvi  §  7  ; 
comp.  Inst  3.  tit  4.) 

If  a  person  died  leaving  no  sui  heredes,  but  only 
a  brother  and  another  brother^  children,  the  bro- 
ther took  all  as  the  nearest  agnatus.  If  there  was 
no  brother  surviving,  and  only  children  of  brethren, 
the  hereditas  was  divided  among  all  the  children 
in  aqnta^  that  is,  the  whole  was  equally  divided 
among  all  the  children. 

If  there  were  no  agnati,  the  Twelve  Tables  gave 
the  hereditas  to  the  gentiles.    [Gins.] 

Gaius  (iii  18,  &c)  briefly  recapitulates  the  strict 
law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  as  to  the  hereditates  of 
intestates: — emancipated  children  could  clatm  no- 
thing, as  they  had  ceased  to  be  sui  heredes :  the 
same  was  the  case  if  a  man  and  his  children  wen 
at  the  same  time  made  Roman  citiaens,  unless  the 
unperator  reduced  the  children  into  tiie  power  of 
the  &ther:  agnati  who  had  sustained  a  capitis 
diminutio  were  excluded,  and  consequentiy  a  son 
who  had  been  given  in  adoption,  and  a  daughter 
who  was  married  and  in  manu  viri :  if  the  next 
agnatus  did  not  take  possession,  he  who  was  next 
in  order  could  not  for  that  reason  make  any  claim : 
feminae  agnatae  who  were  beyond  the  degree  of 
consanguinei  had  no  claim:  cognati,  whose  kin- 
ship depended  on  a  female,  had  no  mutual  rights 
as  to  their  hereditates,  and  consequently  there  were 
no  such  mutual  rights  between  a  motiier  and  her 
children,  unless  the  mother  had  come  in  manum 
viri,  and  so  the  rights  of  consanguinity  had  been 
established  between  them. 

Gaius  proceeds  to  show  (iiL  25,  &c.)  how  these 
inequitable  rules  of  the  civil  law  were  modified  by 
the  praetor^  edict  As  to  the  succession  of  cognati 
under  the  Imperial  legishition,  see  Inst  8.  tit  5, 
De  SCHo  TertulLi  Cod.  6.  tit  68 ;  Nov.  118. 

If  a  man  had  a  son  in  his  power,  he  was  bound 
either  to  make  bun  heres,  or  to  exheredate  {eaAen- 
cUtre)  him  expressly  (nominaiini).  If  he  passed 
him  over  in  silence  {alentio  prakerierit)^  the  will 
was  altogether  void  (itntHle^  mm  jure  fadmm). 
Some  jurists  were  of  opinion  that  even  if  the  son, 
so  passed  over,  died  in  the  &ther*s  lifetime,  there 
could  be  no  heres  under  that  will.  (Gaius,  il  123, 
&C.)  Other  libori  could  be  passed  over,  and  the 
will  would  still  be  a  valid  will ;  but  the  liberi  so 
passed  over  took  a  certain  portion  of  the  hereditas 
adcrmemdo^  as  it  was  termed,  or /are  adere$omtdi. 
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For  nutaaee,  if  the  heredes  institati  wen  loi,  the 
person  or  perBons  passed  over  took  an  equal  share 
with  them.  If  the  heredes  instttuti  were  extranei, 
the  person  or  persons  passed  over  took  a  half  of 
the  whole  hereditas  ;  and  as  the  praetor  gare  the 
contra  tahnlas  honorum  possessio  to  the  person  so 
passed  orer,  the  extranei  were  deprived  of  all  the 
hereditas.  A  rescript  of  the  emperor  M.  Antoninus 
limited  the  amount  which  women  could  take  by  the 
bononmi  possessio  to  that  which  they  could  take 
jure  adcrescendi ;  and  the  same  was  the  law  in  the 
case  of  emancipated  females. 

It  was  necessary  either  to  institute  as  heredes, 
or  to  exheredate  posthumous  children  nommatimj 
otherwise  the  will,  which  was  originally  valid, 
became  invalid  (ruptmm) ;  and  the  will  became 
invalid  by  the  birth  either  of  a  posthumous  son  or 
daughter,  or,  aa  the  phrase  was,  adgnaseendo  rum- 
pitur  testamentnm.  (Cic.  tU  Or,  L  67.)  Postumi 
were  not  only  those  who  were  bom  after  the  tes- 
tator^ will  was  made,  and  came  into  his  power  or 
would  have  come  into  his  power  if  he  had  lived, 
but  also  those  who  might  become  the  sui  heredes 
of  the  testator  by  the  death  of  some  other  person 
in  the  testator's  lifetime.  Thus,  if  a  testator^S  son, 
who  was  in  his  power,  had  children,  and  the  son 
died  in  the  testator's  lifetime,  the  grandchildren 
became  sui  heredes,  and  the  testament  became 
ntptum  by  this  quasi  agnatio :  it  was  therefore  a 
neoeesaiy  precaution  to  institute  as  heredes  or  to 
exheredate  such  grandchildren.  It  follow!  that  if 
the  testament  oomd  be  made  invalid  by  this  quasi 
agnatio,  it  must  have  become  invalid  by  a  son 
being  bom  in  the  lifetime  of  the  testator,  unless 
the  will  had  provided  for  the  case ;  for  it  became 
invalid  if  the  testator  adopted  a  son  or  a  dmighter 
(Ulpian)  either  by  adrogation  or  adoption  properly 
so  called,  after  the  date  of  hit  wilL  The  case  was 
the  same  if  he  took  a  wife  in  manum  after  the  date 
of  the  win. 

The  word  Postumua  haa  clearly  the  same  signi- 
fication as  Pofttremus,  and  literally  means  a  child 
bom  last  The  passage  of  Oaius  is  defective  where 
he  treats  of  Postumi ;  but  the  definition  of  Postumi, 
as  preserved  in  the  Breviarium,  appears  to  be 
exact :  **  Poetumoram  duo  genera  sunt :  quia 
postumi  adpellantur  hi,  qui  post  mwtem  patris  de 
nxore  nati  fuerint,  et  illi  qui  post  testamentum 
fectum  nascxmtnr."  Sometimes  the  word  postumus 
b  defined  only  as  a  child  bom  after  a  fether's 
death,  as  we  see  in  some  of  the  Qlossae,  and  in 
Plutarch  (.Saffo,  37) ;  but  there  is  no  proof  that 
the  meaning  was  limited  to  such  children ;  and  the 
passages  sometimes  cited  as  being  to  that  eifeet 
(Dig.  60.  tit  16.  s.  164 ;  28.  tit  3.  s.  3)  have  been 
misundentood. 

As  to  Postumi  alieni,  see  Gains,  l  147,  ii.  242; 
Vangerow,  Pandekten^  &c  voL  ii.  p.  90. 

Other  cases  in  which  a  valid  testamentum 
became  ntptum  or  irritnm,  are  more  properly  con- 
aidered  under  Tbstambntum. 

The  strictness  of  the  old  civil  law  was  modified 
by  the  praetorian  law,  which  gave  the  Ixmoram 
possessio  to  those  who  could  not  take  the  hereditas 
by  the  rales  of  the  dvil  law.     [Bonorum  Pos- 

SKS8IO.] 

The  heres  represented  the  testator  and  intestate 
(Ci&  tU  Leg,  ii  1 9),  and  had  not  only  a  claim  to  all 
hia  property  and  sll  that  was  due  to  him,  but  was 
bound  by  all  his  obligationa.  He  succeeded  to  the 
sacra  privata,  and  was  bound  to  maintain  them, 
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but  only  in  respect  of  the  property,  for  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  sacra  privata  was  attached  to  property 
and  to  the  heres  only  as  the  owner  of  it  Hence 
the  expression  **  sine  sacris  hereditas  "^  meant  an 
hereditas  unencumbered  with  sacra.  (Plant  C%^ 
iv.  1.  8,  Triman,  ii  4.  83 ;  Festus,  i.  v.  Sim  $aena 
kerediicu,') 

The  legislation  of  Justinian  released  the  herea, 
who  accepted  an  hereditas,  from  all  the  debts  and 
obligaticHis  of  the  testator  or  intestate,  b^ond 
what  the  property  would  satisfy,  provided  he  made 
out  an  inventory  (mtwtfanam)  of  the  property  in 
a  certain  form  and  within  a  given  time.  (Cod.  6. 
tit  30.  s.  22.)  It  also  allowed  the  institution  of 
a  man's  own  slave  as  heres  without  giving  him  his 
freedom.     (Inst  2.  tit  14 ;  oompi  Gains,  ii  186.) 

The  heres  could  claim  any  propertv  which  be» 
longed  to  his  testator  or  intestate  by  tne  heredita- 
tis  petitio  (Dig.  6.  tit  3.  s.  20),  which  was  an  actio 
in  rem,  and  properly  belonged  to  a  heres  only, 
though  it  was  afterwards  given  to  the  bonoram 
possessor.  Each  heres  claimed  only  his  share. 
(Cic.  Pro  Ro9<L  Com,  c.  18.) 

The  ooheredes  shared  among  themselves  the  pro- 
per^, and  bore  their  share  of  the  debts  m  the  same 
proportions.  For  the  purpose  of  division  and  set- 
tling the  a&in  of  the  testator,  a  sale  was  often 
necessary.  {dcadAtLxL  15.)  Ifthe  parties  could 
not  agree  about  the  division  of  the  property,  any 
of  them  might  have  an  actio  femiliap  eroiscundae. 
[Vauiliam  Eiia  Ac] 

The  hereditas  might  be  alienated  by  the  form  of 
in  jure  oessio.  The  heres  legitimus  might  alienate 
the  hereditas  before  he  took  possession  of  it,  and 
the  purchaser  then  became  heres,  just  as  if  he  had 
been  the  legitimus  heres.  The  scriptns  heres  could 
only  alienate  it  after  the  aditio :  after  such  aliena- 
tion by  him,  or  by  the  heres  legitimus  alter  aditio, 
both  of  them  stUl  remained  heredes,  and  conse- 
quently answerable  to  creditor^  but  all  debts  due 
to  them  as  heredes  were  extinguished. 

The  hereditates  of  freedmen  are  more  properly 
considered  under  Libbrti  and  Patronl 

Before  it  was  determined  who  was  heres,  the 
hereditas  was  without  an  owner,  and  was  said 
**  jacere."  When  a  heres  was  ascertained,  such 
person  was  considered  to  possess  all  the  rights  in- 
cident to  the  hereditas  firom  the  time  of  the  death 
of  the  testator  or  intestate.  But  this  does  not  ex- 
plain how  we  are  to  view  the  hereditas  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  death  of  the  former  owner  and 
the  time  when  the  heres  is  ascertained.  During 
such  interval,  according  to  one  form  of  expressioo 
used  by  the  Roman  jurists,  the  hereditas  is  a  juris- 
tical person  (vice  penomu  fiMgitw\  and  is  the 
domina,  that  is,  the  domina  of  itself ;  according  to 
another  form  of  expression,  it  represents  the  de- 
funct, and  not  the  person  of  the  future  heres. 
These  two  finrms  are  the  same  in  meaning,  and 
they  express  a  fiction  which  has  relation  to  the 
l^gal  capacity  of  the  defiinct,  and  not  that  of  the 
future  heres,  and  which  does  not  involve  the  no- 
tion of  any  juristicsl  personality  of  the  hereditas. 
The  relation  to  the  legal  capacity  of  the  defunct  is 
this :  —  Skves  generally  belonged  to  an  hereditas. 
A  slave,  as  is  well  known,  could  acquire  property 
for  his  living  master,  even  without  his  knowledge  ; 
but  the  validity  of  the  act  of  acquisition,  in  some 
cases,  depended  on  the  lq[al  capacity  of  his  master 
to  acquire.  Now,  while  the  hereditas  was  without 
an  ascertained  owner,  many  acts  of  a  shive  by 
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which  the  hereditas  might  leceiTe  additions,  wen 
■tricdy  Toid,  and  such  acta  conld  onlj  have  their 
legal  eiFect  on  the  tupposition  that  the  slave  had 
an  owner  of  a  aofficient  l^jal  capacity  ;  and  accord' 
iogly,  the  fiction  of  kw  gave  validity  to  the  act  of 
the  slaye  by  relation  to  the  known  legal  capacity 
of  the  hite  owner,  and  not  by  rektion  to  the  yet 
unaacertained  owner  who  might  not  have  inch 
I^gal  capacity.  The  following  are  examples:  — 
**When  a  Roman,  who  had  a  legal  capacity  to 
make  a  will,  died  intestate,  and  another  penon 
appointed  as  his  heres  a  sLare,  who  belonged  to 
uiB  hoeditas  which  was  still  without  an  owner,  sach 
institution  of  a  heres  would  be  valid  by  virtue  of 
this  fiction,  because  it  had  reference  to  the  legal 
capacity  of  the  defunct  If  there  had  been  no  such 
fiction,  the  validity  of  the  institution  would  have 
been  doubtful,  for  the  unaso^tained  legitimus  heres 
might  be  an  intestabilis,  who  (at  least  accordiog  to 
the  old  law)  could  not  be  instituted  heres.  —  If  a 
soldier  died  and  left  a  will,  which  was  not  yet 
opened,  another  testator  might  institute  as  heres  a 
slave  belonging  to  the  soldier^  hereditas,  because 
the  institution,  according  to  this  fiction,  had  refer- 
ence to  the  deotosed  ;  but  if  there  were  not  this 
fiction,  the  institution  might  be  void,  inasmuch  as 
the  unascertained  heres  might  be  a  per^frinus  who 
had  no  testamenti&ctio  wiUi  this  oUier  testator.  — 
It  was  to  provide  for  such  cases  as  these  only,  that 
this  fiction  was  introduced  ;  and  it  had  no  other 
object  than  to  facilitate  certain  acquisitions  by 
means  of  the  slaves  who  belonged  to  an  hereditas.^ 

This  masterly  exposition  is  by  Savigny  {Sydem 
de$  hmU,  R.  R.  vol.  iL  p.  363). 

(Gains,  2.  99—190,  3.  1—24  ;  Ulpian,  Fra^, 
xxil.  Dig.  28,  29  ;  Inst.  2,  3  ;  Rein,  Da$  Ao. 
miache  Privaireekt,  p.  361,  &c.  Erbrecht,  a  useful 
compendium  of  the  Law  of  Hereditas,  as  it  appeaza 
chi^y  in  the  Latin  classics ;  Vangerow,  PanddtUn^ 
&C.  Erbrecht,  voL  iL  The  chapter  on  Erbrecht  in 
Puchta^s  InttkiUumenj  &c  iiL  p.  216,  &c.  is  concise 
and  very  clear.)  [G.  L.] 

HERMAE  (fy/uu),  and  the  diminutive  Hermuli 
(4p^8ia),  statues  composed  of  a  head,  usually  that  of 
the  eod  Hermes,  placed  on  a  quadrangular  pillar, 
the  beight  of  which  corresponds  to  the  stature  of 
the  human  body  (^  rrrpdymvos  ipyaffla^  Thuc.  vi. 
27  ;  rh  <r)(iifut  rh  rrrpAymvoVy  Pans.  iv.  33.  §  4, 
s.  3).  Some  difficulties  are  involved  in  the  ques- 
tion of  their  origin,  and  of  their  meaning  as  symbols 
of  Hennes.  One  of  the  most  important  features 
in  the  mythology  of  Hermes  is  his  presidenoe  over 
the  common  intercourse  of  life,  traffic,  journeys, 
roads,  boundaries,  and  so  forth,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  chiefly  in  such  relations  as  these 
that  he  was  intended  to  be  represented  by  the 
Hermae  of  the  Greeks  and  by  the  Termim  of  the 
Romans,  when  the  latter  were  identified  with  the 
Hermae.  It  is  therefore  natural  that  we  should 
look  for  the  existence  of  this  symbol  in  the  very 
earliest  times  in  which  the  use  of  boundary-maiks 
was  required  ;  and  in  such  times  the  symbols 
would  be  of  the  simplest  character,  a  heap  of  stones 
or  an  unhewn  block  of  marble.  Now  we  find  that 
there  were  in  many  parta  of  Greece  heaps  of  stones 
by  the  sides  of  roads,  especially  at  their  crossings, 
and  on  the  boundaries  of  lands,  which  were  called 
ipfjuua  or  ipfitta^  ipfuuoi  \6ifKn  and  Mpfuutts* 

*  Lessing,  Bottiger  {Andewt,  p.  45),  and  others 
derive  these  words,  and  also  the  name  of  the  god. 
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(Hesych.  s.  «w.).  An  ipiuuos  X6^s  near  Ithaca 
is  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  (xvL  471)  ;  Stnbo 
noticed  many  ip^cia  en  the  roads  in  Elis  (viiL 
p.  343)  ;  and  even  now  an  ancient  heap  of  stones 
may  be  seen  on  the  boondaiy  of  I<ac<wiia  (Rossi, 
PA^  voL  i  ppi  18,  174).  The  religious  respect 
paid  to  such  heaps  of  stones,  espeeiaUy  at  the  meet- 
ings of  roads,  is  shown  by  the  custom  of  each  pass» 
by  throwing  a  stone  on  to  the  heap  (Nicand.  Thar. 
150) ;  this  custom  was  alio  observed  with  nefier- 
enoe.to  the  Hermae  of  later  times,  at  least  to  those 
which  stood  where  roads  met  {Aidk,  Graec  loe. 
i$^ra  cU.)  Such  heaps  of  stones  were  also  seen  by 
Strabo  on  the  roads  in  Egypt  (xvii.  p.  818)l 
Another  mode  of  marking  a  boundary  or  other  de- 
finite locality  was  by  a  pillar  of  stone,  originally 
unhewn,  the  sacred  character  of  which  was  marked 
by  pouring  oil  upon  it  and  adorning  it  (Thcophrast. 
16,  oomp.  Gmuia  xxviii.  18,  22,  xzxL  45— 48» 
where  both  the  pillar  and  the  heap  of  stones  are 
set  up  for  a  witness,  xxxv.  14).  The  Egyptian 
obelidc  probably  belongs  to  the  same  dass  of  monii 
ments. 

Referring  the  reader,  fnr  ^e  farther  examination 
of  these  matters,  to  works  in  which  they  are  dis- 
cussed at  length  (Zoega,  d*  Orig.  el  Us.  OMssb., 
Romae,  1797,  p.  217  ;  Gerhard,  de  ReUgitme 
Hermamm,  Berol.  1845, 4to. ;  Otto,  de  Dm  Via^ 
Ubu9^  c  7 ;  MtiUer,  ArekHoL  d.  Kwut,  §  66  ; 
Preller,  in  Pauly*s  Rnl-Emyc  d.  Oaaa,  AUmHu 
M.  V.  Merotarima^  vd.  iv.  p.  1845),  we  assume  that» 
of  these  heaps  of  stones  and  pillars,  those  which 
marked  boundaries  were  either  originally  symbols 
0^  or  were  afterwards  oonseemted  to,  the  god 
Hermes.  It  is  not  denied  that  such  rude  memo- 
rials were  at  first  symbols  of  the  various  gods  alike, 
but  at  a  very  eariy  period  they  came  to  be  mora 
especially  associated  with  the  worship  of  Hormes. 

The  mtt  attempt  at  the  artistic  development  of 
the  blocks  of  stone  and  wood,  by  which,  in  the 
earliest  period  of  idd-wonhip,  all  the  divinities 
were  represented,  was  by  adding  to  them  a  head, 
in  the  features  of  which  the  characteristics  of  the 
god  were  supposedto  be  expressed  ;  and  afterwards 
other  membos  of  the  body  were  added,  at  first 
with  a  symbolical  meaning.  These  changes  pro- 
duced the  Hermae,  such  as  they  are  described  by 
the  ancient  authors,  and  as  we  now  have  them. 
The  phallus  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  symbol, 
probably  because  the  divinity  represented  by  it 
was  in  the  eariiest  times,  before  the  worship  of 
Dionysus  was  imported  firom  the  East,  the  per- 
sonification of  the  reproductive  powers  of  natare. 
So  the  symbol  is  described  by  Herodotus,  who 
ascribes  the  origin  of  it  to  tiie  Pelasgians,  who 
communicated  it  to  the  Athenians,  and  they  to 
the  other  Greeks.  (Herod,  ii.  51  ;  Pint  oik  Sou  bU 
Resp.  gar.  28.  p.  797,  £  ;  Cic  de  NaL  Deor.  iiL 
22  i  oomp.  Oreuser'S  Note,  in  Baehr^s  edition  of  He- 
rodotus.) Pausanias  gives  the  same  account  of  the 
matter  (i.  24.  §  3,  iv.  33.  §  a  s.  4),  and  also  states 
that  the  Arcadians  were  particularly  fond  of  the 
ttToAfM  TiTpdywvov  (viii.  48.  §  4.  s.  6  ;  where 
the  statue  refinred  to  is  one  of  ZeusX  which  is 

from  Ijpfia,  a  heap  (comp.  Buttmann,  Lexil.  pp.  302, 
303).  It  would  seem,  at  all  events,  ^at  the 
words  are  in  some  way  connected  ;  though  the 
question,  whether  the  j^  took  his  name  fnm  the 
symbol,  or  the  symbol  from  the  god,  cannot  be 
entered  into  heret 
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oaBfinnation  of  the  tradition  which  carried 
bock  the  invention  to  the  Pelade  times. 

In  the  historical  times  of  Ghreece,  too,  it  was  at 
Athens  that  the  Hermae  were  most  numerous 
and  most  venerated.  So  great  was  the  demand 
for  these  works  that  the  words  ipfu>y\6^Sf  ipfiO' 
yXv^udi  Tix^t  *nd  4pfM€y\tM^7oy^  were  used  as 
ihe  generic  terms  for  a  sculptor,  his  art,  and  his 
studio  (Plat  Symp,  a  215,  a. ;  Ludan,  de  Somm. 
i.  7,  Toi.  L  ppb  3,  4,  JO,  11  ;  and  the  Lexicons). 

Houses  in  Athens  had  one  of  these  statues 
placed  at  the  door  called  ipfiv'  orpo^dht  or  orpo- 
^^i(Thucyd.  vi27  ;  Aelian.  F.  //.  il  41  ;  Suid. 
«.  o. ;  Pollux,  viiL  72 ;  Ath.  x.  p.  437,  b.) ;  some- 
times also  in  the  peristyle  (Lucian,  Natng,  20, 
Tol.  iii.  p.  262),  which  were  worshipped  by  the 
women  as  instrumental  to  fecundity  (see  bas-relief 
in  Boiisarde,  AnHq,  Roman,  part  1),  and  the  great 
reverence  attached  to  them  is  shown  by  the  lUaim 
and  indignation  which  were  felt  at  Athens  in  con- 
sequence of  the  mutilation  of  the  whole  number  in 
a  single  night,  just  before  the  sailing  of  the  Sicilian 
expedition.  (Thucyd.  vL  27,  with  Popped  note  ; 
Andoc.  d4.  Myst. ;  Aristoph.  Lytisi.  1093,  1094, 
and  StAid,  ;  Aristophanes  applies  the  term  ipfuuco- 
wGiai  to  the  mutilators  ;  see  also  Phot  s.  n,  ipfiO' 
iccWScu.) 

They  were  likewise  placed  in  front  of  temples, 
near  to  tombs,  in  the  gymnasia,  palaestrae,  libraries, 
porticoes,  and  public  places,  at  the  comers  of  streets, 
on  high  roads  as  sign-posts,  with  distances  inscribed 
upon  them  (Bocko,  Corp.  Inaor,  No.  12 ;  £1^)^, 
Incert  No.  234,  Brunck,  AnaL  vol.  iiL  p.  197, 
Anih,  Pltamd,  iv.  254  ;  the  other  epigmns  on 
Hermae,  Nos.  255,  256.  deserve  notice)  ;  and 
some  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Athens  with  the  names 
of  victors  in  the  gymnastic  contests  inscribed  upon 
them.  (Leake,  Atheiu^  p.  17,  n.  1.)  They  were 
even  made  rehicles  of  public  instruction,  according 
to  the  author  of  the  Hipparekm  f falsely  ascribed  to 
Plato,  p.  229X  '^lio  ^y^  that  tae  ^rant  Hippar* 
chus  placed  Hermae  in  the  streets  of  the  city  and 
in  roads  throughout  Attica,  inscribed  with  moral 
verses,  such  as  the  following : 

MK^/ia  ri^  ^luirdpxov'  (Ttcixc  9'Kcua  Apou&y. 
MyrjfAa  r6V  'Imripxov  fi^  ipl\oy  i^awdra, 

(Comp.  Harpocrat  $.  v,  *tpiuu  •  Hesych.  $,  v. 
*linrdpx*u>i  Ep/MM^  vrith  Alberti^S  note).  Those 
which  stood  at  cross  roads  had  often  three  or  four 
heads  (Philoch.  p.  45,  ed.  Siebelis  ;  Harpocr.  and 
EUym,  M,  t.  o.  rpiK4^aXoi  *Epfiiis  ;  Phot  Hesych. 
$.  V.  rerpeuei^aXos  '£p/A^f  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p. 
1353.3). 

Numerous  examples  occur  in  Pausanias  and 
other  writers  of  theur  being  placed  on  the  boun- 
daries of  lands  and  states  and  at  the  gates  of 
cities  (irphs  Tp  irvAiSi,  wpanrv^xuot,  Pans.  viii.  34. 
§  a  s.  6,  iv.  33.  §  3.  s.  4,  etaHb.;  Harpocr.)  Small 
Hermae  were  also  used  as  pilasters,  and  as  sup> 
ports  for  furniture  and  utensils.  (Pollux,  vii.  15, 
73  ;  MUlIer,  Arch.  §  379,  n.  2.)  Respecting  the 
use  of  the  Hermae  and  Hermuli  in  the  Circus, 
see  pp.  285,  a,  286,  a. 

With  reelect  to  the  form  of  these  works,  the  es- 
sential parts  have  been  already  mentioned.  A 
pointed  beard  (<r^yoirci7a»K)  belonged  to  the  ancient 
type  ( Artemid.  ii.  37).  A  mantle  ( indrioy)  was  fre- 
quently hung  over  the  shoulders  (Paus.  viii.  39.  §4 ; 
Diog.  I^'rt  V.  82).  Originally  the  legs  and  arms 
were  altogether  wimting  (Pausanias  calls  them  &k»- 
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Aoi,  L  24.  §  3),  and,  in  place  of  the  arms,  then  wers 
often  projections  to  hang  garlands  upon  ;  but,  when 
the  reverence  attached  to  the  ancient  ^pe  became 
less,  and  die  bve  of  novelty  greater,  the  whole 
torso  vras  placed  upon  a  quadrangular  pillar,  which 
lessened  towards  the  base,  and  Bnally  the  pilUlr 
itself  was  sometimes  chiselled  to  indicate  the  sqio- 
ration  of  the  legs,  as  may  be  seen  in  a  tetragonal 
female  statue  in  the  ViUa  AlbanL  (Winkelm. 
Storia  deUe  Arte^  vol.  i.  tav.  1.)  Sometimes,  as 
above  stated,  the  head  was  double,  triple,  and  even 
fourfold.  The  whole  figure  was  genoally  of  stone 
or  marble ;  but  Cicero  (ad  AtL  i.  8)  mentions 
some  which  were  of  Pentelic  marble,  with  bronxe 
heads.  (MUUer,  ArchJaoL  d.  Kwut,  §  67.) 

Many  statues  existed  of  other  deities,  of  tha 
same  form  as  the  Hermae  ;  which  no  doubt  ori- 
ginated ill  the  same  manner ;  and  which  were  still 
called  by  the  generic  name  of  Hermae^  even  though 
the  bust  upon  them  was  that  of  another  deity. 
Several  imi^  of  this  kind  are  described  by  Pau- 
sanias ;  one  of  Poseidon  at  Tricoloni  in  Arcadia 
(viii  35.  §  6),  another  of  Zeus  Teleios  at  Tegea 
(ib,  48.  §  4),  and  another  of  Aphrodite  Urania 
at  Athens  (i.  19.  §  2).  The  reason  why  the 
statues  of  the  other  deities  were  developed  into 
perfect  forms,  while  those  of  Hermes  so  gene- 
rally (by  no  means  universally)  retained  their 
ancient  foshion,  is  obriously  on  account  of  the  re- 
ligious significance  attached  to  the  symbol  of  the 
pillar,  as  a  boundary  mark.  Where  this  motive 
was  not  called  into  action,  Hermes  himself  was 
represented  in  the  complete  human  form  with  all 
the  perfection  of  Qreek  art,  as,  for  example,  in  his 
statues  in  the  palaegirae^  and  in  those  which  em- 
bodied othen  of  his  attributes.  (See  MUller, 
Arduud,  d,  Kmtty  §§  380,  381.) 

Some  statues  of  this  kind  are  described  by  a 
name  compounded  of  that  of  Hermes  and  another 
divinity:  thus  we  have  Herma$nibi$,  ffermare$^ 
Hermatkma  (Cic.  ad  Att.L  4),  Hermerades  (Cic. 
ad  AtL  I  10),  nermerot  (Plin.  H.  N,  xxxvi.  5. 
s.  4.  §  10),  Hermopau.  It  has  been  much  dis- 
puted whether  such  figures  were  composed  of  the 
square  pillar,  as  ihe  emblem  of  Hermes,  surmounted 
by  the  bust  of  the  other  divinity ;  or,  secondly, 
whether  the  heads  of  Hermes  and  the  other  god 
were  united,  as  in  the  bust  of  Janus  ;  or,  lastly, 
whether  the  symbolical  chaiacteristics  of  the  two 
deities  were  combined  in  the  same  statae.  As  to 
the  first  explanation,  it  seems  hardly  probable  that, 
so  late  as  the  time  of  Cicero,  the  mere  pilhir  should 
have  been  considered  as  adequate  a  representation 
of  Hermes  as  the  bust  was  of  the  other  deity :  the 
second  is  supported  by  many  existing  terminal 
double  busts:  the  third  can  only  be  regarded 
as  an  ingenious  conjecture,  which  may  be  true  of 
some  works  of  a  late  period  of  art  We  think 
that  the  second  is  the  true  explanation  in  the 
passages  from  Cicero.  (Comp.  Mtiller,  Arok'doL  d, 
Kunstj  §  345,  n.  2.) 

There  is  still  another  class  of  these  works,  in 
which  the  bust  represented  no  deity  at  all,  but  was 
simply  the  portrait  of  a  man,  and  in  which  the 
pillar  loses  all  its  symbolical  meaning,  and  becomes 
a  mere  pedestal  EVen  these  statues,  however,  re- 
tained the  names  of  Hermae  and  Tcrminu  The 
examples  of  them  are  very  numerous.  A  list  of 
these  and  of  the  other  Hermae  is  given  by  C.  W. 
Muller.  (Ench  and  Gruber's  Eaisykicj^iw^  art 
Hermen,) 
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The  Herniae  of  tU  Idnda  wot  ii 
mmong;  the  weillhj  Ronuuu,  for  Ihi 
tbtir  hanm  md  rilla*.  It  it  ■]»  itated 
lued  them  ha  poats  for  omainenUl  raili 
glirdea,  in  which  com  thej  were  onmioiily  deco- 
nted  with  the  hnit*  of  phi1o»phen  and  eminent 
men,  lome  of  which  may  be  Ken  at  the  Vatican 
and  other  nniKUma,  with  the  xiiian  bole*  in  theit 
■houldan  into  which  the  tianivene  nil  wai  in- 
■erted.  Thil  (qiun  hole,  howerer,  ii  alwl  Been  in 
Hmnae  of  old  Onek  workmanihip,  in  which 
cBKi  tkej  were  pnibnhly  the  locheti  of  the  pn- 
jectiona,  above  mentioned,  for  hanging  gariandi  on. 
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lenninal  itatoea  of  all  the  clai 
dcKribed  ;  and  tpednieni  of  nearly  dl  may  be 
nen  in  the  Britiih  Mnseum,  and  in  engrai' —  ~ 
Hliller'a  DaJtmSler  d«r  aUa>  Kaul  (ml. 
Ni*  3,  4,  S,  ToL  ii.  pL  miiL  No«.  J99,  301),  303, 
pi.  luL  No.  34t,  pL  xniii.  Nol  37e,  3«6,  Ssr, 
pL  uiTi.  Noa.  12S,  129,  pi.  iliL  No.  626).  The 
fint  two  eiamplee  in  Mliller  mn  nrj  interea^g  i 
the  one  ii  a  bai-ralie^  exhibiting  a  Henns  deoo- 
reted  with  garlandi  and  nuroanded  with  the  im- 
plement* of  fail  worihip,  ai  ihown  in  the  following 
■DgiaTiog  ;  the  other  u  alio  a  bai-ieiie^  in  which 
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1  of  PheiKo*,  in  Arcadia,  of  which 

the  principal  diiinity,  likewite  cete> 
biBted  Hennaea  with  garnet  and  conteeti.  (Paoa. 
14.  S  7.)  A  feitiTBl  of  the  tame  kind  waa 
celebrated  at  PeUene.  {Sch6L  ad  Piiid.  OL  liL  1S6, 
and  Ntm.  n.  B2.)  Taoagra,  in  Boaotia  <Pan>.  ix. 
§  2),  and  mme  other  pUcci,  likawiwi  cela- 
bnUed  fbetiiali  of  Heimes,  but  luticnlan  are  not 
known.  [L-S.] 

HERMATHKNA.    [Hkhkai-I 
HBRHERACLAE.    [HiRKxa.] 
HERO'NES,  baikeU  or  ciatea  of  ledge,  which 
vre  employed,  wiien  filled  with  chalk,  for  making 
.  12-  !  fi). 
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we  Ke  a  terminal  hn»l  of  Dionyjnj  wathed  and  de- 
corated by  a  man  and  thr«  women.  Retpecting  the 
Hrrmae  on  coini,  >ee  RaKhe,  U»  (7*ie.  Aa  ffnrn. 
t.  vr}.  Herma^  Hermnthent,  Hemut,  [P.  S-J 

HERMAEA  ('Ep^wa),  ffiCivali  of  Hennei, 
eetebmted  in  lariooi  parta  of  Qrcece.  A»  Hennet 
wai  the  utelnry  deity  of  the  gymnaiiaandpaliuit. 
Erae,  the  boya  at  Alheni  celebrated  the  Hennaea 
in  the  gymnaiia.  They  were  on  thii  occasion 
dreued  in  their  beit,  ofTeied  ncrificea  to  the  god, 
and  amnaed  themedie*  with  Tarioni  gamei  and 
■porta,  which  were  probably  of  a  more  fne  and  nn- 
nslrained  eharaeter  than  uauaL  Hence  the  grm- 
naiiarrh wai prohibited  byalaworSolen{Aeacnin. 
c  Timardt.  p.  3S)  trom  admitting  any  adnlta  on 
the  occaiion.  Thia  law,  however,  woa  afterwaidi 
neglected,  and  in  the  time  of  PUto  {Imt.  p.  SQE, 
d.  &C.)  we  find  the  bina  oelebrating  the  Hennaea 
in  a  palaeatra,  and  in  the  preaenee  of  pcnoat  of  all 
ago.  (Becker,QlariU«,i<J.i.p.S3fi,&c;  com- 
pare GriiHasiuii,  p.  580,  b.) 

Hennaea  wen  alio  celebmted  in  Crete,  where, 
on  thi*  occaiion,  the  same  ciutom  prevailed  which 
waa  obicrvcd  at  Rome  during  the  Saturnalia  j  for 
the  day  waa  a  aeaaon  of  freedom  and  enioymenl 
f«r  the  ihiTet,  and  their  mavteia  waited  upon  them 
at  their  rapaati.    (Atbeo.  xi>.  p.  639.) 


blocki,  which  fonned  the  architrave,  by  meuia 
of  an  inclined  plane,  compacted  of  heium  filled 
with  Bind  {H.N.  uivL  14.  (.21).  In  iheH! 
and  the  few  other  paiiage*  where  it  oanira,  the 
reading!  of  the  wold  are  very  varioDi.  Dillerent 
modem  leholan  have  adopted  one  of  tl 

ad  Vitn 

HEROON  (Vvor)    [Are 
n>.S£6,b.,  667,a.] 

HESTIA  (i<rT(=)  [Pocua;] 
HESTIASIS  (Jrriuii),  waa  a  apeciei  of  li- 
turgy, and  coniiited  in  giving  a  feaat  to  one  of  the 
tribea  at  Athene  {t))ip  (iuXV  iariir,  Dem. «,  MtUL 
p.  SE5,  iO  I  PdIIoic,  iiL  67.)  It  wai  provided  Ibr 
each  tribe  at  the  expenae  of  a  pcraon  belonging 
to  that  tribe,  who  waa  collrd  ivriirttf.  (Dem. 
«.Bot<H.f.99%,H.)  HarpocrBtion(f.D. 'EoTUtriip) 
atatea  on  the  authority  of  the  apeeeh  of  Demoo- 
thenei  againil  HeidiaJ^  that  thia  faat  wai  aome- 
timea  porided  by  peraont  volnntarily,  and  at  other 
time*  bjr  pertona  appointed  by  lot  ;  but  aa  BOckh 
rcanarka,  nothing  of  thia  kind  occnn  in  the  apeech, 
and  no  bnrthen  of  Ihii  deacriptiim  could  have  been 
impoaed  upon  a  dtiien  by  lot.  The  imimftt 
were  donbtltH  appointed,  like  all  penona  aefring 
litnrgiea,  according  to  the  amount  of  their  property 
in  aome  r«7iiar  auccewioTL  Tbeae  banqneta  of  the 
tribea,  called  ^i/ArriKik  ttiwn  by  Athenaena  (v. 
p.  185,  d),  were  introduced  for  Bocrrd  pnrpaaea,Bnd 
for  keeping  up  a  friendly  intercounw  between  per- 
aona  of  the  aame  tribe,  and  moit  be  diatingniahed 
from  the  great  feaatinga  of  the  people,  which  were 
defrayed  bum  the  Theorica.  (Bockh,  PM.  Earn. 
of  AliaH,  p.  452,  2nd.  ed.  ;  Wolf,  Pnly.  ad 
Dem.  Lepti*.  p.  liiivii  note  SO.) 

HETAERAE  (JrolfKu).  The  word  Jto^ ori- 
ginally lignified  a  friend  tff  compAOion,  but  At 
Athena,  and  in  other  towna  of  (heeie,  jt  waa  after- 
ward! need  aa  a  enphemiitic  name  for  'ifpi^  that 
J!,  a  proelitDle,  or  miitieu.  (Plut.  Salim,  c  13  ; 
Athen.  liJL  p.  571.)  Aa  pertsna  of  thia  ckia 
acted  a  mnch  more  proBiinoit  and  influential  pact 
in  tome  of  the  Greek  etatee  tfian  in  any  of  ihs 
moat  demorallicd  oqiitali  of  modem  timea,  we 
thia  work  ttating  their  poaiiion  and 
their  relationt  to  other  elatiei  of  lociety.  But  aa 
their  conduct,  mannera,  enanaring  artificea,  and  im- 
poatliona,  have  at  oil  timet  and  in  all  countriM  been 
e  ihaU  confine  ounelve*  to  thae  perinta 
peculii(r  (0  the  hetaeiae  in  Greece. 

Alheni,  previoui  to  their  marriage,  apcnt  a  greiiL 
jart  of  their  time  in  the  company  of  hetaeme  with- 
out iti  boini  thought   Uamabte  io  any  ratprct 
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wbtttever.     Marriage,   indeed,   produced  on  the 
whole  a  change  in  thia  mode  of  living  of  young 
men,  but  in  innumerable  iuBtanoes  even  married 
men  continued   their    intercouse   with   hetaerae, 
without  drawing  upon  themselrea  the  censure  of 
public  opinion  ;  it  seems,  on  the  contrary,  evident 
from  the  manner  in  which  Demostlienes  (c.  Neaer, 
p.  1351,  &c.)   relates  the  history  of  Lysias  the 
sophist,  that  such  connections  after  marriage  were 
not  looked  upon  as  anything  extraordinary  or  in« 
consistent,  provided  a  man  did  not  oiFend  arainst 
public  decency,  or  altogether  neglect  his  legiti- 
mate wife  and  the  aifiurs  of  his  household,  as 
was  the  case  with  Alcibiades.    (  Andoc.  c.  Aleib.  p. 
177.)      This  irregular  condition  of  private  life 
among  the  Greeks  seems  to  have  arisen  chiefly 
from  two  causes  ;  first  from  the  great  love  of  sen- 
sual pleasures,  which  the  Greeks  appear  to  have 
possessed  in  as  high    a   degree  as  most   other 
southern  nations  ;  and,  secondly,  from  the  gene- 
rally prevaOing  indifference  between  husbands  and 
wives.     As  regards  the  latter   point,   matrimo- 
nial life  in  the  historical  times  of  Greece  was  very 
diflerent  from  that  which  we  find  described  in  the 
heroic  age.    How  this  change  ¥nu  brought  about 
is  not  clear ;   but  it  can  scarcely  be   doubted 
that,  generally  speaking,  the  Greeks  looked  upon 
marriage  merely  as  a  means  of  producing  citizens 
for  the  state.  (Dem.  c.  N«ur.  p.  1 386 ;  Bedcer,  Cka- 
riHes^  vol.  iL  p.  215,  &c)   The  education  of  women 
was  almost  entirely  neglected  ;  they  were  thought 
a  kind  of  inferior  beings,  less  endowed  by  nature, 
and  incapable  of  taking  any  part  in  public  affiurs 
and  of  sympathising  with  their  husbands.     In  an 
intellectual  point  df  view,  therefore,  they  were  not 
fit  to  be  agreeable  companions  to  their  husbands, 
who  oonseqnoitly  sought  elsewhere  that  which 
they  did  not  find  at  home.     It  is  true  the  history 
of  Greece  fiimishes  many  pleasing  examples  of  do- 
mestic happiness,  and  well-educated  women,  but 
these  are  exceptions,  and  only  confirm  the  general 
rule.    A  consequence  of  all  this  was,  that  women 
were  bound  down  by  rules  which  men  might  vio- 
late with  impuni^  ;  and  a  wife  appears  to  have  had 
no  right  to  proceed  against  her  husband,  even  if 
she  could  prove  that  he  was  nnfiuthfril  (  Plant  Mer- 
eoL  iv.  6.  3),  although  she  herself  was  subject  to 
severe  punishment  if  she   was  detected.      The 
isolated  testimony  of  a  late  writer  like  Alciphran 
{EpuL  i.  6),  who  represents  a  wife  threatening 
her  husband,  that  nnless  he  would  give  up  his  dis- 
solute mode  of  living,  she  would  induce  her  fiuher 
to  bring  a  charge  asainst  him,  can,  as  Becker 
{CSuarikUi^  vol.  I  p.  112)  observes,  prove  nothing, 
inasmuch  as  a  neglect  of  family  a^iirs  might,  in 
this  case,  have  been  the  ground  tor  accusation. 

But  to  return  to  the  hetaerae ;  the  state  not 
only  tolerated,  but  protected  them,  and  obtained 
profit  from  them.  Solon  is  said  to  have  established 
a  iropvuov  (also  called  ircu8icrir«iby,  ipycurrfiptor 
or  clUrifia)^  in  which  prostitutes  were  kept  ( Atfaen. 
xiiL  p.  569),  and  to  have  built  the  temple  of  Aphro- 
dite Pandemos  with  the  profit  which  had  been 
obtained  from  them.  At  a  later  period  the  num- 
ber of  such  houses  at  Athens  was  increased,  and 
the  persons  who  kept  them  were  called  itop¥c€o9- 
Kot,  laumes.  The  conduct  of  the  hetaerae  in  these 
houses  is  described  in  Athenaeus  (xiil  p.  568). 
All  the  hetaerae  of  such  houses,  as  well  as  indivi^ 
duals  who  lived  by  themselves  and  gained  theii 
fivelihood  by  prostitution,  had  to  pay  to  the  state 
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a  tax  (iropyiic^y  r^Aot,  Aesch.  &  Timamk,  |k  1S4, 
&C.),  and  the  collecting  of  this  tax  was  every  year 
let  by  the  senate  to  such  persons  {T*>JmvaA^  or 
TopFOTcAwroi,  Philonides,  ap.  PoUmc  viL  202) 
as  were  best  acquainted  with  those  who  had  to  pay 
it  The  hetaerae  were  under  the  saperintendenee 
of  the  iiyopa>'6fMt  (Suidas,  s.  v.  Ai^po^^w),  and 
their  phhces  of  abode  were  chiefly  in  the  Ceramei- 
cus.     (Hesych.  s.  o.  Kcpoficiit^t.) 

The  number  of  private  hetaerae,  or  such  as  did 
not  live  in  a  tropvuov^  was  very  great  at  Athena. 
They  were,  however,  generally  not  mere  prasti- 
ttttes,  but  acted  at  the  same  time  as  flute  or  cithaia 
players,  and  as  danoers,  and  woe  as  such  fre- 
quently engaged  to  add  to  the  splendour  of 
fiunily  sacrifices  (Plant  ^pid,  iiL  4.  64),  or  to  en- 
liven and  heighten  the  pleasures  of  men  at  their 
symposia.  Their  private  abodes,  where  often  two^ 
three,  and  m<Hre  lived  t<^ther,  were  also  frequently 
places  of  resort  for  young  men.  (Isoerat.  Ampag, 
p.  202,  Bekker.)  Most  of  these  hetaerae  not  od^ 
took  the  greatest  care  to  preserve  their  physical 
beauty,  and  to  acquire  such  accomplishmento  as  we 
just  mentioned,  bvt  also  paid  considerable  attention 
to  the  cultivation  of  their  minds.  Thos  the  Arca- 
dian Lastheneia  was  a  disciple  of  Plato  (Athen. 
xii.  p.  546),  and  Leontion  a  disciple  of  Epicurus 
(Athen.  xiiL  p.  588)  ;  Aspasia  is  even  said  to  have 
instructed  Socrates  and  Pericles.  Whatever  we 
may  think  of  the  historical  truth  of  these  and  simi- 
lar reports,  they  are  of  importance  to  the  historian, 
inasmuch  as  they  show  in  what  liffht  these  hetae- 
rae were  looked  upon  by  the  ancients.  It  seems 
to  have  been  owing,  especially  to  their  superiority 
m  intellectual  cultivation  over  the  female  citisens, 
that  men  preferred  their  society  and  oonvenation 
to  those  of  citisens  and  wives,  and  that  some 
hetaerae,  such  as  Aspasia,  Lais,  Phryne^  and 
others,  formed  connections  with  the  most  eminent 
men  of  their  age,  and  acquired  considerable  influ- 
ence over  their  contemporaries.  The  free  and  un- 
restrained conduct  and  conversation,  which  were 
not  subject  to  the  strict  conventional  rules  which 
honest  women  had  to  observe;  their  wit  and 
humour,  of  which  so  many  instances  are  recorded ; 
were  well  calculated  to  ensnare  young  men,  and  to 
draw  the  attention  of  husbands  away  from  their 
wives.  Women,  however,  of  the  mtellect  and 
character  of  Aspasia  were  exceptions:  and  even 
Athenian  citisens  did  not  scruple  to  introduce 
their  wives  and  daughters  to  her  circles,  that  they 
might  learn  there  the  secrete  by  which  they  might 
gain  and  preserve  the  afiections  of  their  husbands. 
The  disorderiy  life  of  the  majority  of  Greek  hetaerae 
is  nowhere  set  forth  in  better  colours  than  in  the 
works  of  the  wnXen  who  belong  to  the  so-called 
school  of  the  middle  comedy,  and  in  the  plays  of 
Plautusand  Terence ;  with  which  may  be  compared 
Demosth.  &  Neaer,  p.  1355,  &c.,  and  Athen.  book 
xiii.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  at  Athens 
a  peculiar  dress  was  by  law  prescribed  to  the 
hetaerae,  but  this  opinion  is  without  any  founda- 
tion.    (Becker,  CkariMn^  vol.  I  p.  126,  &c.) 

The  town  most  notorious  in  Greece  for  the  num- 
ber of  ita  hetaerae,  as  well  as  for  their  refined  man- 
ners and  beauty,  was  Corinth.  (Plato,  De  Rep. 
iii.  p.  404  ;  Dio  Chrysost  Orat.  xxxvii  p.  119, 
Reiske  ;  Aristopb.  Pint,  149,  with  the  SchoL ; 
and  Schol.  ad  Ljfiistr.  90  ;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  573,  &c ; 
MiiUer,  Dor.  ii.  10.  §  7.)  Strabo  (viii.  p.  878) 
■tetes  that  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  in  this  town 
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pofNfMd  more  than  one  thounnd  heteeiBfl^  who 
were  called  l^p^vXot^  and  who  were  the  min  of 
many  a  stmjger  who  visited  Corinth.  (Wacha- 
moth,  HeUen,  Atiertk  voL  ii.  p.  393.)  Hence  the 
name  VLopa^in  xSpvi  was  used  as  synonymous  with 
WcdpcL,  and  Kopaf$ui(€(rBeu  was  equivalent  to  frcu- 
fKiv.  (Eustath.  ad  lUacL  iL  670.)  At  Sparta, 
and  m  most  other  Doric  states,  the  hetaerae  seem 
nev^  to  have  acquired  that  importance  which  they 
bad  in  odber  parts  of  Oreeoe,  and  among  the  Qzeeks 
of  Asia  Minor. 

An  important  question  is  who  the  hetaeiae  gene- 
rally were  ?  The  Up^vXoi  of  Corinth  were,  as 
their  name  indicates,  persons  who  had  dedicated 
themselves  as  slaves  to  Aphrodite;  and  their 
prostitution  was  a  kind  of  service  to  the  goddess. 
[Hikbodull]  Those  w6pwu  who  were  kept  at 
Athens  in  public  brothels  by  the  vopyotf otrirol,  were 
generally  slaves  belonging  to  these  iropvo€oaKol^  who 
compelled  them  to  prostitute  their  persons  for  the 
purpose  of  enriching  themselves.  The  owums  of 
these  w6pvat  were  justly  held  in  greater  contempt 
than  the  unhappy  victims  themselves.  Sometimes, 
however,  they  were  real  prostitutes,  who  voluntarily 
entered  into  a  contract  with  a  vop»o€oaK6s :  others 
■gain  were  females  who  had  been  educated  in 
better  circumstances  and  for  a  better  fate,  but  had 
by  misfortunes  lost  their  liberty,  and  were  compelled 
by  want  to  take  to  this  mode  of  living.  Among 
this  last  claas  we  may  also  reckon  those  giils  who 
had  been  picked  up  as  young  children,  and  brought 
up  by  wopvo€oaKM  for  the  purpose  of  prostitttticHL 
An  instance  of  this  kind  is  Nicarete,  a  freed 
woman,  who  had  contrived  to  procure  seven 
young  children,  and  afterwards  compelled  them  to 
prostitution,  or  sold  them  to  men  who  wished  to 
nave  the  exclusive  possession  of  theuL  (Dem. 
&  Neaer,  p.  1551,  &c)  Other  instances  of  the 
same  kind  are  mentioned  in  the  comedies  of  Plan- 
tus.  (Compere  Isaeus,  Dt  PkUocUnu  kertd,  p. 
143.)  Thus  all  prostitutes  kept  in  public  or  private 
houses  were  either  real  slaves  or  at  least  looked 
upon  and  treated  as  such.  Those  hetaerae,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  lived  alone  either  as  mistresses  of 
certain  individuals  or  as  common  hetaerae,  were 
almost  invariably  strsngers  or  aliens,  or  frieed- 
women.  The  cases  in  which  daughters  of  Athe- 
nian citizens  adopted  the  life  of  an  hetaeni,  as 
Lamia,  the  dauffhter  of  Cleaner  (Athen.  ziil  p. 
577),  seem  to  have  occurred  very  seldom  ;  and 
whenever  such  a  case  happened,  the  woman  was 
by  law  excluded  from  all  public  sacrifices  and  offices, 
sank  down  to  the  rank  of  an  alien,  and  as  such  be- 
came subject  to  the  vofumchy  t4Xds  :  she  generally 
also  changed  her  name.  The  same  degradation 
took  place  when  an  Athenian  citizen  kept  a  irop- 
ycibv,  which  seems  to  have  happened  veiy  seldom. 
(Bockh,  PM,  Boon,  o/Atken$^  p.  333,  2nd  ed.) 

(Fr.  Jacobs,  BeUrage  Zur  Getck  det  WeSUkk, 
GeBoUeekis^  in  his  VermudUe  Sckri/ien^  vol  iv.  • 
Becker,  Chariklet,  vol.  l  p.  109—128,  and  vol.  ii. 
p.  414  489  ;  Limburg-Brouwer,  Hittoire  de  la 
Cinlitation  Morale  et  ReUgieuse  det  Greet ;  Wachs- 
muth,  I/eU4!n.  AUertk  vol.  ii.  p.  392,  &c.)    [L.  S.] 

HETAERI   (iraipoty     [Exbrcitus,  p.  488, 

U] 

HETAIRESEOS  QRAPHE  {iratfrfiaws 
7pa^).  This  action  was  maintainable  against 
such  Athenian  citizens  as  had  administered  to  the 
unnatural  lusts  of  another ;  but  only  if  after  such 
degradation  they  ventured  to  exercise  their  political 
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fraochisc,  and  aspire  to  bear  office  in  the  state. 
From  the  law,  which  is  recited  by  Aesehinos 
(&  Timardk.  p.  47),  we  learn  that  such  ofienders 
were  capitally  punished.  The  cause  ¥nu  tried  by 
the  court  of  the  thesmothetae.  (Meier,  AtL  Proc, 
p.  334.)  [J.  S.  M.] 

HETAIRIAE  (froipioi).     [Eranos.] 

HEXA'PHORUM.     [Lbctica.] 

HEXA'STYLOS.    [Tsmplum.] 

HEXE'RES.    [Navis.] 

HIEREION  {Upnov),    [Sacbipicium.] 

HIEREIS  TON  SOTERON  {U^h  rStP  irwrh^ 
fM»y),  priests  of  the  Saviours,  that  is,  of  Antigonofs 
and  Demetrius,  who  were  received  by  the  Athe- 
nians, in  B.  c.  307,  as  their  liberators  with  honours 
and  Batteries  of  every  sort  They  even  went  so 
far  as  to  pay  divine  honours  to  these  princes  undar 
the  title  of  Saviours  (o-evr^pcs),  and  to  assign  a  priest 
(tcpc^f)  to  attend  to  their  worskip,  who  was  to  be 
elected  annually  and  to  give  his  name  to  the  year  in 
place  of  the  first  archon.  This  continued  for  twenty 
years  till  the  conquest  of  Demetrius  by  Pyrrhus  in 
&  c.  287,  when  the  office  was  abolished  and  the 
first  archon  restored  to  his  former  position  in  the 
state.  (Plut  Demeir.  10,  46.)  The  magistrates 
of  these  twenty  yean  were  in  later  times  called 
archons,  as,  for  instance,  by  Diodorus  and  Diony- 
sius  of  Halicamassus,  since  the  Athenians,  aa 
Clinton  remarks,  would  not  leave  upon  their  Fasti 
this  mark  of  their  humiliation.  (Droysen,  (Tesc&tcto 
det  HeOemtmut^  vol.  L  p.  439 ;  Clmton,  F,  H, 
vol  il  p.  380,  2d  ed. ;  Hermann,  LAHmik,  d, 
(>Mcft.  6ftiateiAeriiL  §  1 76,  n.  7 ;  SckSmann,  Jah^ii. 
Jur,  PuU.  Cfraee,  p.  360.) 

HIERODU'LI  (Icp^SovAoi),  were  persons  of 
both  sexes,  who  were  devoted  like  slaves  to  the 
worship  of  the  gods.  They  were  of  Eastern  origin, 
and  are  most  frequently  met  with  in  connection 
with  the  worship  of  the  deities  of  Syria,  Phoenicia, 
and  Asia  Minor.  They  consisted  of  two  classes  ; 
one  composed  of  daves  properiy  so  called,  who  at- 
tended to  all  the  lower  duties  connected  with  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  cultivated  the  sacred  lands, 
&a,  and  whose  descendants  continued  in  the  same 
servile  condition  ;  and  the  other,  comprising  per- 
sons, who  were  personally  free,  but  had  defeated 
themselves  as  daves  to  the  gods^  and  who  were 
either  attached  to  the  temples,  or  were  dispersed 
throughout  the  country  and  brought  to  the  gods 
the  money  they  had  gained.  To  the  latter  claas 
belonged  the  women,  who  prostituted  their  persons 
and  presented  to  the  gods  the  money  they  had  ob- 
tainel  by  Uiis  means.  The  pomp  with  which  reli- 
gious worship  was  celebrated  in  the  East,  and  the 
vast  domains  which  many  of  Uie  temples  possessed, 
required  a  great  number  of  servants  and  shivesi 
Thus,  the  great  temple  at  the  Cappadocian  Comana 
possessed  as  many  as  6000  hierodnli  (Strab.  xiL 
p.  535),  and  that  at  Morimene  had  8000  of  the 
same  class  of  persons.  (Strab.  xii  p.  537.)  So 
numerous  were  the  hierodnli  at  Tyre,  that  the 
higb-priest  by  their  support  frequently  obtained 
the  regal  dignity.  (Joseph,  e.  Apion.  i.  18, 21.) 
These  laige  numbers  arose  frtnn  the  idea,  prevalmt 
in  the  East,  that  the  deity  must  have  a  certain 
class  of  persons  specially  dedicated  to  his  service 
and  separated  from  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  and 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  all  who  had  the  power  to 
supply  as  many  persons  as  they  could  for  their  ser- 
vice. Thus,  k  ings  dedicated  as  sacred  slaves  the  pri- 
soners whom  they  took  m  war,  parents  their  childrao, 
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and  era  penons  of  the  highest  fiimiliei  sent  thflor 
danffhten  to  the  temples  to  sacrifice  their  chastity 
to  the  gods,  at  least  till  the  time  of  their  marriage. 
This  practice  of  females  oiFering  their  chastity  to 
the  gods  was  of  ancient  origin  in  the  East,  and 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  notion  that  the  gods 
onght  to  hare  the  first-fruits  of  ereiy  thing.  The 
cQfitom  prerailed  at  Babylon  (Herod.  L  199 ;  Strah. 
zvi  p.  745),  as  well  as  in  many  other  places. 
(Cofmp.  Heyne,  De  Bahyloniorum  nuHiuto  reUgioao^ 
Ac.  in  Oonment.  Societ.  CMting.  toL  xn.  p.  30,  &c.) 
The  Qreek  temples  had  of  course  slaves  to  perfonn 
the  lowest  services  (Pans.  x.  32.  §  8)  ;  hnt  we 
also  find  mention  in  some  Greek  temples  of  firee 
persons  of  both  sexes,  who  had  dedicated  them- 
selves volontarily  to  the  services  of  some  god,  and 
to  whom  the  term  of  hieroduli  was  generally  ap- 
plied. Masters,  who  wished  to  give  slaves  their 
freedom,  bat  were  prevented  by  various  causes 
from  manumitting  them,  presented  them  to  some 
temple  as  /cpoSoOAoi  under  the  form  of  a  gift  or  a 
sale,  and  thus  procured  for  them  liberty  in  reality. 
Such  cases  of  manumission  frequently  occur  in  in- 
scriptions, and  are  explained  at  length  by  Curtius 
(de  MaxmUsauMe  mcra  ChtUMTwn^mhiB  Aneedota 
Ddpkiea^  Beriin,  1843,  p.  10,  &e. ;  oomp.  Plut 
AmaL  c  21,  rw  JiXKttv  ocoworwy  koX  hpx^^^^ 
4\€^poi  KM  A^eroi  KpBdwtp  hp69ovkin  SiorcAov- 
0*11^).  The  female  hieroduli,  who  prostituted  their 
persons,  are  only  found  in  (Greece  ocnmected  with 
the  wonhip  of  divinities  who  were  of  Eastern  origin, 
or  many  ofwhose  religions  rites  were  borrowed  from 
the  East  This  was  the  case  with  Aphrodite,  who 
was  originally  an  Oriental  goddessi  At  her  temple 
at  0>rinth  there  were  a  thousand  tc^SovAoi  fraijpai, 
who  were  the  ruin  of  many  a  stranger  who  visited 
Corinth,  and  there  was  also  a  large  number  of  the 
nme  class  of  women  at  her  temple  at  Eryx,  in 
Sicily.  (Strab.  viii  p.  378,  vi.  p.  272,  eomp.  xii. 
p.  659.)  (Hirt,  Die  HUmhden^  with  appendices 
by  Bdckh  and  Buttmann,  Berlin,  1818  ;  Kreuser, 
Der  HeBemm  Priedentaai^  mU  wurtVt^^eker  Riick- 
mda  aafdie  HiarodideH,  Mains,  1824  ;  Movers, 
Die  Phomxier,  p.  359,  &c. ;  Hermann,  Lekrbuch  d. 
ffoUesdiautHoksn  AUerthUnur  d.  Oried^  §  20,  n. 
18—16.) 
HIEROMANTEIA  (Upofjtavr^iay  [Divina- 

TIO.] 

HIEROMB'NIA  (lepofmriaX  was  the  time  of 
the  month  at  which  the  sacred  festivals  of  the 
Greeks  began,  and  in  consequence  of  which  the 
whole  month  received  the  name  of  fi^y  Up6s,  It 
was  a  part  of  the  international  law  of  Greece  that 
all  hostilities  should  cease  for  the  time  between 
states  who  took  part  in  these  festivals,  so  that  the 
inhabitants  of  me  different  states  might  go  and 
return  in  safety.  The  kiermMmae  oS  the  four 
great  national  festivals  were  of  course  of  the  most 
importance:  they  were  prockhned  by  heralds 
(errovSwpSpoi)^  who  visited  the  different  states  of 
Greece  for  the  purpose.  The  suspension  of  hosti- 
lities was  called  ^Kcxcipfa  (Find.  Isthm.  il.  23  ; 
Strah.  viii  p.  343  ;  Kranse,  Olympia,  p.  40,  &c.  ; 
and  the  article  Oltmpia.) 

HIEROMNE'MONES  (ifpofu^/wptf),  were 
the  more  honourable  of  the  two  classes  of  repre- 
sentatives who  composed  the  Amphictyonic  council. 
An  account  of  them  is  given  under  Amphicttonks. 
We  abto  read  of  Hieromnemoncs  in  Grecian  states, 
distinct  from  the  Amphictyonic  representatives  of 
this  name.     Thus  the  priests  <rf  Poseidony  at 
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Megara,  were  called  hieromnemonea  (Pint  Stfmp, 
viii  8.  §  4) ;  and  at  Byzantium,  which  was  a 
colony  of  Megara,  the  chief  magistrate  in  the  state 
appears  to  have  been  called  by  Uiis  name.  In  a 
d6cree  of  Bjnsantium,  quoted  by  Demosthenes  (pm 
Oortm,  pi  255.  20  ;  eompare  Polyb.  iv.  52.  §  4), 
an  hieromnemon  is  mentioned,  who  gives  his  name 
to  the  year ;  and  we  also  find  the  same  word  on 
the  coins  of  this  city.  (Eckhel,  Doetr,  Num. 
vol.  ii.  p.  31,  &C.)  At  Chaloedon,.another  ookmy  oC 
Megara,  an  hieromnemon  also  existed,  as  is  proved 
by  a  decree  which  is  still  extant  (MQller,  Dor.  iii. 
9.  §  10.)  An  inscription  found  in  Thasos  also  men- 
tions an  hieromnemon  who  presided  over  the  trea- 
BUiy.    (Bfickh,  Oorp,  Inaenp,  vol  ii  pp.  183^  184.) 

HIERONrCAR    [Athlstai.] 

HIEROPHANTES  (Upa^drmt),  [Elku- 
aiNiA.] 

HIEROPOII  (/cpoiroioO,  were  sacrificers  at 
Athens,  of  whom  ten  were  appointed  eveiy  year, 
and  conducted  all  the  usual  sacrifices,  as  well  as 
those  belonging  to  the  quinquennial  festivals,  with 
the  exception  of  those  of  the  Panathenaea.  (Pollux, 
viii  107  ;  Phothis,  s.  «.  'Ifpovoiof.)  They  are 
frequently  mentioned  in  inscriptions.  (Bdckh, 
Corp.  Inter,  vol  i  p.  250.)  The  most  honourable 
of  these  officers  were  the  sacrifioen  for  the  revered 
goddesses  or  Eumenides  (icpovoiol  raa  ff^ftyaii 
^cois),  who  were  chosen  by  open  vote,  and  pro- 
bably only  performed  the  oommencanent  of  the 
sacrifice^  and  did  not  kill  the  victim  tiiemselves. 
(Dem.  c  Moid,  p.  553.  6  ;  BSekh,  PM,  Earn,  oj 
JiHAsMs,  p.  216.) 

HIEROSYLIAS  GRAPHE  (UpoavXUu  ypa- 
^).  The  action  for  sacrilege  is  distinguished 
itom  the  icXorqf  jipdr  xp*ff>«*'o»''  7po^>  in  that 
it  was  directed  against  the  offence  of  robbery, 
aggravated  by  violence  and  desecration,  to  which 
the  penalty  of  death  was  awarded.  In  tiie  btter 
action,  on  the  contrary,  the  theft  or  embeialement, 
and  its  subject-matter,  only  were  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and  the  dicasts  had  a  power  of  assessing 
the  penalty  upon  the  conviction  of  the  offender. 
With  respect  to  the  tribunal  before  which  a  case 
of  sacrilege  might  have  been  tried,  some  circum- 
stances seem  to  have  produced  considerable  dif- 
ferences. The  ypa^  might  be  piefeired  to  the 
king  archon,  who  would  thereupon  assemble  the 
areiopagus  and  preside  at  the  trisJ,  or  to  one  of  the 
thesmoUietae  in  his  character  of  chief  of  an  ordi- 
nary Heliastic  body  ;  or,  if  the  prosecution  assumed 
the  form  of  an  apagoge  or  eph^esia,  would  fall 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Eleven.  Beforo  the 
first-mentioned  court  it  is  conjectured  (Meier,  AU, 
Proe.  p.  307)  that  the  sacril^e  of  the  alleged 
spoliation,  as  well  as  the  fiKt  itself,  came  in  ques- 
tion ;  that  the  thesmothetae  took  cognisance  of 
those  cases  in  which  the  sacrilege  ¥nu  obrious  if 
the  fact  were  established  ;  and  that  the  Eleven  had 
jurisdiction  when  the  criminal  appeared  in  the 
character  of  a  common  robber  or  burglar,  surprised 
in  the  commission  of  the  ofience.  In  all  these 
cases  the  convict  was  put  to  death,  his  property 
confiscated,  and  his  body  denied  burial  within  the 
Attic  territory.  There  is  a  speech  of  Lysias  {pro 
CaUia)  extant  upon  this  subject,  but  it  adds 
little  to  our  knowledge  ;  except  that  slaves  were 
allowed  upon  that  occasion  to  appear  as  informers 
against  their  master — a  resident  alien  —  and  an* 
ticipated  their  emancipation  in  the  event  of  his 
conviction.  [J.  8.  M.] 
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HILAHIA  (Ixdpia)  aeemt  originftlly  to  haTe 
been  a  name  which  was  ffiTen  to  any  day  or  sea- 
son  of  rejoicing.  The  hiiaria  were,  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  Masdmus  Monachus  (Sch4)l.  ad  I>iony$. 
Areftpag.  EpifL  8)  either  private  or  public  Among 
the  former  he  reckons  the  day  on  which  a  person 
mairied,  and  on  which  a  son  was  born  ;  among  the 
latter,  those  days  of  public  rejoicings  appointed  by 
a  new  emperor.  Such  days  were  devoted  to  gene- 
ral rejoicings  and  public  sacrifices,  and  no  one  was 
allowed  to  show  any  symptoms  of  grief  or  soirow. 

But  the  Romans  also  celebrated  hiiaria,  as  a 
feria  stativa,  on  the  25th  of  March,  in  honour  of 
Cybele,  the  mother  of  the  gods  (Macrob.  Sat.  L 
21)  ;  and  it  is  probably  to  duUnguish  these  hiiaria 
from  those  mentioned  above,  that  Lampridius 
{Alexand,  Sever,  c.  37)  calls  them  Hiiaria  Matris 
Deum.  The  day  of  its  celebration  was  the  first 
after  the  vernal  equinox,  or  the  first  day  of  the 
year  which  was  longer  than  the  night  The  winter 
with  its  gloom  had  passed  away,  and  the  first  day 
of  a  better  season  was  spent  in  rejoicings.  (Flav. 
Vopisc.  AureUan,  c  1.)  The  manner  of  its  cele- 
bration during  the  time  of  the  republic  is  unknown, 
except  that  Valerius  Maximus  (il  4.  §  3)  mentions 
games  in  honour  of  the  mother  of  the  gods.  Re- 
specting its  celebration  at  the  time  of  the  empire, 
we  learn  from  Herodian  (i.  10,  11)  that,  among 
other  things,  there  was  a  solemn  procession,  in 
which  the  statue  of  the  goddess  was  earned,  and 
before  this  statue  were  carried  the  most  costly 
specimens  of  plate  and  works  of  art  belonging 
either  to  wealthy  Romans  or  to  the  emperors  them- 
selves. All  kinds  of  games  and  amusements  were 
allowed  on  this  day  ;  masquerades  were  the  most 
prominent  among  them,  and  every  one  might,  in 
his  disguise,  imitate  whomsoever  he  liked,  and 
even  magistrates. 

The  hiiaria  were  in  reality  only  the  last  day  of 
a  festival  of  Cybele,  which  commenced  on  the  22d 
of  March,  and  was  solemnised  by  the  Qalli  with 
various  mysterious  rites.  (Ovid,  Fad,  iv.  337,  &c.) 
It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  the  hilana  are 
neither  mentioned  in  the  Roman  calendar  nor  in 
Ovid's  Fasti  [L.  &] 

HILAROTRAGOEDIA.    [Tragobdll] 
HIMATION  ilyjiruiv),    [Pallium.] 
HIPPARCHUS.     [ExKHCiTus,  p.  487,  a.] 
HIPPARMOSTES.  [Exebcitus,  p.  483,  b.] 
HI'PPICON  (2»iroc<Jv,  sc  ffriZiov),  a  Greek 
measure  of  distance,  equal  to  four  stadia.    Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch  it  was  mentioned  in  the  laws  of 
Solon  (Plut  SoL  23).     Hesychius  also  mentions 
it  under  the  name  of  Tmrcios  Bp6fws.    (Comp. 
HiPPODiiOMUS ;  Stadium.)  [P.  S.] 

HIPPO'BOTAE  (linroeATai\  the  feedera  of 
horses,  vras  the  name  of  the  nobility  of  Chalcis  in 
Euboea,  oonesponding  to  the  bnrtts  in  other  Greek 
states.  On  the  conquest  of  the  Chalcidians  by  the 
Athenians  in  b.  c.  506,  these  Hippobatae  were 
deprived  of  their  lands,  and  4000  Athenian  clcruchi 
sent  to  take  possession  of  them.  (Herod,  v.  77, 
vl  100  ;  Strab.  X.  p.  447  ;  Plut  PericL  23  ; 
Aelian,  F.  If,  vi.  1.)     [Colonia,  p.  314,  a.] 

HIPPODAMEIA  {iinroMfieta,  sc  Ip7a),is  an 
adjective  derived  from  the  name  of  the  architect 
Hippodamus  of  Miletus,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  of  the  Greeks  who  built  whole  cities  on  a 
regular  architectural  plan  ;  and  hence  the  word  is 
applied  to  such  cities,  and  to  the  public  places  and 
hafldingB  in  them.    Peiraeeus,  for  example,  was 
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designed  by  Hippodamus,  and  its  market-place 
was  called  'IwirMfAtut  iyopii  (Harpocr.  «.».). 
Hippodamus  flourished  during  the  second  half  of 
the  fifth  century  B.  c.  (See  Diet,  of  Biog.  art 
Hippodamut;  MUUer,  ArckaoL  d,  Kuntt^  § 
111.)  [P.S.J 

HIPPO'DROMUS  (InSipofwt)  was  the  name 
by  which  the  Greeks  designated  the  place  appro- 
priated to  the  horse-races,  both  of  chariots  and  of 
single  horses,  which  formed  a  part  of  their  games. 
The  word  was  also  applied  to  the  races  themselves. 

The  mode  of  fighting  fit>m  chariots,  as  described 
by  Homer,  involves  the  necessity  of  much  previous 
practice ;  and  the  funeral  games  in  honour  of 
Patroclus  present  us  with  an  example  of  ths 
chariot-race,  occupying  the  first  and  most  important 
pkce  in  those  games.  (IL  xxiil  262 — 650.)  In 
this  vivid  descripticm  the  nature  of  the  contest  and 
the  airangements  for  it  are  very  clearly  indicated. 
There  is  no  artificially  constructed  hippodrome  ; 
but  an  existing  land- mark  or  monument  (<ri|/ia, 
331)  is  chosen  as  the  goal  (r4p/M\  round  which 
the  chariots  had  to  pass,  leaving  it  on  the  left  hand 
(336),  and  so  returning  to  the  Greek  ships  on  the 
sea- shore,  firom  which  they  had  started  (365). 
The  course  thus  marked  out  was  so  long,  that  the 
goal,  which  was  the  stump  of  a  tree,  could  only  be 
dearly  seen  by  its  having  two  white  stones  leaning 
against  it  (327—329),  and  that,  as  the  chariou 
return,  the  spectators  are  uncertain  which  is  first 
(450,  &c :  tke  passage  furnishes  a  precedent  for 
betting  at  a  horse-race,  485).  The  ground  is  a 
level  plain  (330),  but  with  its  natural  inequalitiea, 
which  are  sufficient  to  make  the  light  chariots  leap 
from  the  ground  (369,  370),  and  to  threaten  an 
overthrow  where  the  earth  was  broken  by  a 
winter  torrent,  or  a  collision  in  the  narrow  hwow 
way  thus  fimned  (419—447).  The  charibU  were 
five  in  number,  each  with  two  horses  and  a  single 
driver  (288,  &c)  * ;  who  stood  uprifght  in  hia 
chariot  (370). 

In  a  race  of  this  nature,  success  would  obviously 
depend  quite  as  much  on  the  courage  and  skill  of 
the  driver  as  on  the  speed  of  the  hocses ;  a  fiust 
which  Homer  represents  Nestor  as  impressing  upon 
his  son  Antilochus  in  a  speech  which  fully  ex- 
plains the  chief  stratagems  and  dangras  of  the 
contest,  and  is  nearly  as  applicable  to  the  chariot 
races  of  later  times  as  to  the  one  described  by 
Homer  (305 — 348).  At  starting,  it  was  neoeasary 
so  to  direct  the  horses  as,  on  the  one  hand,  to  avoid 
the  loss  of  time  by  driving  wide  of  the  straightest 
course,  and  on  the  othn  not  to  incur  the  risk  of  a 
collision  in  the  crowd  of  chariots,  nor  to  make  so 
straight  for  the  goal  as  to  leave  insufficient  room  to 
turn  it  Here  was  the  critical  point  of  the  race, 
to  turn  the  goal  as  sharp  as  possible,  with  the  nave 
of  the  neu*  wheel  almost  grazing  it,  and  to  do  this 
safely :  very  often  the  driver  was  here  thrown  out, 
and  the  chariot  broken  in  pieces  (334 — 343,  465 
— 468).  There  was  another  danger  at  this  point, 
which  deserves  particular  notice  as  connected  with 
the  arrangements  of  the  hippodrome  of  later  times 
As  the  horse  is  a  very  timid  animal,  it  can  easily 
be  understood  that  the  noise  and  crash  of  many 
chariots  turning  the  goal  together,  with  the  addi- 

*  But  Nestor  complains  of  haviqg  been  once 
beaten  by  two  brothen  driving  at  once,  the  ane 
managing  the  reins  and  the  other  plying  the  whip 
(638—642). 
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tfonal  ccoliiiioii  created  by  the  oTerihrow  of  tome 
of  them,  would  so  frighten  eome  of  the  honea  as  to 
make  them  mmianageable ;  and  this  is  expressly 
lefeired  to  by  Homer  (468) 

Among  the  other  disasters,  to  which  the  competi- 
tors were  liable  were  the  loss  of  the  whip  (384)  ; 
the  rems  escaping  from  the  hands  (46fi)  ;  the 
breaking  of  the  pole  (392)  ;  the  light  chariot  being 
OTortamed,  or  the  drirer  thrown  out  of  it,  through 
the  roughness  of  the  ground,  or  by  n^lecting  to 
balance  the  body  properly  in  turning  the  goal  (368, 
389,  417 — 125^  335) ;  and  the  being  compelled 
to  giTe  way  to  a  bolder  driver,  for  fear  of  a  colli- 
sion*(426-— 437)  ;  but  it  was  considered  foul  play 
to  take  such  an  advantage  (439 — 441, 566—611). 
These  and  similar  disasters  were  no  doubt  frequent, 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  religious  character  of 
the  games,  they  were  ascribed  to  the  intervention 
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of  the  deitiei,  iriiom  the  sufferer  had  neglected  to 
propitiate  (383—393,  546,  547).  The  prises,  as 
m  the  other  Homeric  games,  were  of  substantial 
value,  and  one  for  each  competitor  (262—270). 
The  charioteer  accused  of  foul  play  was  required 
to  lay  his  hand  upon  his  horses,  and  to  swear  by 
Poseidon,  the  patron  deity  of  the  race,  that  he  was 
guiltless  (581—585). 

This  description  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing engraving  from  an  antique  Greek  vase  ;  in 
which  we  see  the  goal  as  a  mere  stone  post,  with 
a  fillet  wound  round  it :  the  fonn  of  the  chariotG 
are  well  shown,  and  the  attitude  of  the  drivers ; 
each  has  four  horMs,  as  in  the  earliest  Olympic 
chariot  race ;  and  the  vividness  of  the  representa- 
tion is  increased  by  the  introduction  of  the  incident 
of  a  horse  having  got  loose  fixmi  the  first  chariot, 
the  driver  of  which  strives  to  retain  his  place  with 
the  other.  (Panof  ka,  Bilder  Amtikm  LAm».  pj. 
iil  No.  10.) 


For  other  representations  of  the  race  and  its 
disasters,  see  Circus,  p.  285,  Currus,  p.  379. 

In  no  other  writer,  not  even  in  Pindar,  have  we 
a  description  at  once  so  vivid  and  so  minute,  of 
the  Greek  chariot  race  as  this  of  Homer^  ;  but  it 
may  be  safely  assumed  that,  with  a  few  points  of 
difference,  it  will  give  us  an  equally  good  idea  of 
a  chariot  race  at  Olympia  or  any  other  of  the  great 
games  of  later  times.  The  chief  points  of  differ- 
ence woe  the  greater  compactness  of  the  course, 
in  order  that  a  large  body  of  spectators  might  view 
the  race  with  convenience,  and  the  greater  number 
of  chariots.  The  first  of  these  conditions  involved 
the  necessity  of  making  the  race  consist  of  several 
double  lengths  of  the  course,  instead  of  only  one  ; 


the  second  required  some  arrangement  by  which 
the  chariots  might  start  without  confrision  and  on 
equal  terms.  It  is  now  to  be  seen  how  these 
conditions  were  satisfied  in  the  hippodrome  at 
Olvmpia ;  of  which  the  only  description  we  possess 
is  m  two  passages  of  Pausanias  (vi  20,  t.  15.  §  4). 
Very  different  ezphuiations  have  been  proposed  of 
some  important  points  in  those  descriptions ;  but, 
from  want  of  space,  and  from  a  strong  conviction 
of  what  the  correct  explanation  is,  we  pass  over 
the  discussion,  and  give  only  the  result  of  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  view  of  Alexandre  de  la  Borde, 
which  is  adopted  by  Hirt  {Lekre  d.  Oeb'dmde^  pp. 
147 — 150).  The  following  is  the  ground-plan, 
which  Hirt  (pi.  xx.  fig.  8)  has  drawn  out  firom  the 
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deseriptian  of  Pausanias.  A,  B,  the  sides,  C,  the 
end  of  the  hippodrome,  with  raised  seats  for  the 
spectators  (the  dotted  line  D  d  is  the  axis  of  the 
figure),  a.  Place  of  honour  for  the  magistrates  and 
musicians  ;  5,  d.  gateways  ;  D,  the  starting-place ; 
«,  its  apex  ;  ^  ^,  its  curved  sides  ;  &,  t,  &&,  up  to 
If  stations  of  the  chariots,  their  directions  con- 
▼eigmg  towards  the  point  E.  F,  G,  the  goals,  or 
taming-posts ;  H,  the  spina ;  p  Pf  small  intervals 


between  Che  spina  and  the  goals  ;  9,  the  winnmg 
line  ;  m,  dolphin  used  as  a  signal ;  n,  altar,  with 
eagle  for  signal  1000,  portico  of  Agnamptus. 

The  general  form  of  the  hippodrome  was  an 
oblong,  with  a  semicircular  end,  and  with  the  right 
side.  A,  somewhat  longer  than  the  left,  B,  for  a 
reason  to  be  stated  presently.  The  right  side,  A, 
was  formed  by  an  artificial  mound ;  the  left,  B,  by 
the  natural  dope  of  a  hilL    There  were  (bf^ider 

RR 
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Ilie  abutiiijt-plBce)  tra  nitisncH  to  tbe  am,  t  and 
J,  of  vhich  the  formeF  wa<  piDbably  &r  tbo  exit 
of  diiablcd  cliarioti  and  hoiHa,  and  the  latter  ap- 
petua  to  liHTe  been  ibr  the  •ame  pnrpow  u  tbe 
porta  frnnnntafu  in  the  Roman  cireai.  The  t«ae 
of  the  fborth  tide,  D,  waa  fbimed  bj  the  portico  of 
Agnunptua,  u  tailed  &om  ita  builder.  At  Ihii 
end  of  the  hippodnme  wu  the  ilaRing-pUce 
(it^drii),  in  the  form  of  the  prow  of  ■  iliip,  with 
ita  apex,  e,  towanU  the  aroi,  and  each  of  iU  lids 
more  than  400  feet  long.  Alm^  both  thete  aids 
wen  atallt  (elK^fwra)  lot  the  chariot*  abont  to 
ttait,  like  the  sonani  in  the  Roman  dmu  ;  ud 
it  wa«  En  the  amnjienient  of  theaa  italta  that  the 
peeuliaritj  of  the  Or  ek  lUning-pUcs  condited. 
According  to  the  view  which  we  fellow,  tbe  atalla 
were  u  anangvd,  aa  that  tbe  pole  of  ew:b  chariot, 
while  atanding  in  ita  atall,  wai  directed  to  a  ■omo^ 
poht,  E,  at  which,  aa  nearij  ai  poutble,  each 
chariot  onoht  to  bll  into  ita  proper  conrae.  Aa 
thia  point,  £,  ma  neceaaaril;  on  the  right  aide  of 
the  area  (in  order  to  tnni  the  goal  on  tbe  left  hand). 


required  to  be  eqnidiatant  finm  the  apex,  a  (aa  will 
pretently  be  aeen)  and  of  conne  alao  from  tbe 
poiot  E,  it  foUowi  that  the  baae  oF  the  opietu 


therefore  oblique 


laDd;  i 


a     The 

ia  a  conjectural  arrangement,  aiaomed  aa  that 
which  wai  probably  adopted  to  giTe  more  apace  to 
each  chariot  al  ttarting.  Tbe  ftont  of  each  atall 
had  a  cord  dnwn  acnaa  it,  and  tbe  neceavuT 
amngementa  were  made  for  letting  tbeae  corda 


libeiUed  at  tbe  pretiie  moment  when  tboH 
bad  already  Marted  came  abreut  of  their  poiitioD  ; 
'        all  tbe  chariole  formed  an  even  line 


;  of  the  I 


:  of  tbe  c 
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invention  of  tbe  itatuary  Cleoetaa,  and  waa  ira- 
proTed  by  Arineidei  (perhapa  the  braona  painter ; 
ace  Hin,  L  e.).  Cleoelai  celebrated  hia  invention 
in  an  epigram,  which  he  inicribed  on  tbe  baae  of 
a  ilalue  made  by  him  at  Athena ; 
*Oi  riir  Inrd^irir  Ir  'OAufiirif  tSpaTO  Tpfiref 

Ttii<  lit  KXiithai,  vlis  'ApunonXhiit. 
Preciiely  the  nme  anangementa  were  made  for 
Uie  itart  in  the  race  of  aingle  honea  (ic'Airrti), 
and  ID  both  caaee,  aa  in  tbe  race  deictibad  by 
Homer,  the  alalia  were  aaiigned  to  the  cnmpetitoia 
by  lot.     How  many  chariota  naualty  itarted,  eao- 
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'ed  by  the  well-known  itoiy,  that  Ald- 
eent  to  one  race  leien  ehariott.  So- 
phoclei  (^aet  701— 70S}  mention)  ten  chRrioU  u 
nmning  at  once  in  the  Pythian  gamei ;  and  tbe 
nnmtier  at  Olympia  wat  no  doubt  greater  than  at 
any  of  the  other  gamea.  This  ia  probably  tbe 
teaion  wby  the  Bmagementa  of  a  ttaiting^^ilBce 
were  lo  moch  more  cmnplicatcd  in  the  OnA  hip- 
Bodromnt  than  they  were  in  the  Roman  elRoa 
[CiBcus].  Abont  the  centre  of  the  triangulat 
area  of  the  flhMit  there  wat  an  altar,  a,  of  rough 
brick,  which  waa  plaitered  afreth  before  each 
featini,  nmnoonted  by  B  bronae  e^e  with  oul- 
■tretcbed  winga }  and  above  the  apex  of  the 
apheaia  waa  a  bronia  dfdpbin,  hl  Aa  the  aignal 
for  tbe  race  to  begin,  the  eagle  waa  made  to  aoar 
aloft,  ao  ai  lo  bo  leen  by  ^  the  qieclalan,  and 
the  dolphin  nnk  to  the  gronnd. 

The  chariota,  thu  itarted,  had  to  paia  teveial 
timea  round  two  goalt  (riraai),  the  dittinction 
between  which  it  one  of  the  difficult  poinU  in  tha 
deacription  of  Pantaniai.  On  the  whole  it  aeema 
moat  probable  that  the  one  which  he  deacribei  aa 
having  upon  it  a  Ijronae  atatne  of  Hippodameia, 
holding  out  tbe  vicuna  fillet,  ai  if  about  to  down 
Pclopa  with  it,  waa  the  one  nearer  to  the  aphana, 
and  abreait  irf  the  winning  line,  F  ;  and  that  tbe 
other,  0,  round  which  the  charioti  made  their  fint 
turn,  waa  that  which  Psuaaoiaa  callt  "  Taraii|^ 
the  terror  of  the  horiei."  Thia  waa  a 
dedioUed  to  Taraiippua,  who  waa  i 
atrike  a  aupemitunl  terror  into  tbe  honea  aa  tbey 
paaaed  the  apot,  and  whom,  tberefbie,  the  chariot- 
een  aougbt  to  propitiate,  before  the  race  began,  by 
offering  aacrifice*  and  """^^"g  vowi  at  thia  altar. 
Pautaniat  givet  varioui  accounta  aa  lo  who  thia 
Taiaxippua  waa :  aome  modeni  acholan  take  tbe 
word  for  an  appoUaliaa  of  Poieidon  Hippina.  He 
waa  aimilarly  honoured  in  the  lathnuAD  hippo- 
drome.  At  Nemea  then  waa  DO  luch  hrro^  but 
above  the  turning  point  of  the  courae  there  waa  a 
bright  red  rock,  which  waa  tuppoaed  to  &<riitea 
the  honea.  He  adda  Ihe  remark  that,  tbe  Olym- 
pian Tataiippui  had  by  far  tbe  moat  powerful 
effect  upon  the  honct ;  and  coniidering  that  Ihe 
number  of  ehariott  which  joined  in  the  nee  there 
wai  greater  than  at  any  of  the  other  gamea,  that 
remark  affbrdt  a  pretty  clear  proof  that  the  ei- 
pknation  of  tbe  inppoaed  lupematural  terror  ia  that 
which  haa  been  given  above  in  deecribing  tbe 
Homeric  race.  There  are  leveral  vaae  paintingi, 
on  which  chariota  or  itn^e  horeea  are  exhibited 
turning  tbe  goal,  which  ia  repreaenled  aa  a  Doria 
or  Ionic  column.  (See  Panoffca,  Bildar  Amtiiet 
Leiait,  pL  iii.)  One  of  theae  ia  ibowu  in  the  Ibl- 
lowing  engraving,  which  exhibita  a  vivid  picture  of 
a  race  of  aingle  honea :  the  lait  rider  haa  beoi 
unlucky  in  tnming  the  goaL 

There  ia  no  authority  m  the  a 
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for  the  oonneetiDg  wall,  H,  between  the  goals, 
nor  does  he  state  that  the  winning  line,  q,  was 
marked  ont  as  a  white  line  ;  but  these  details  are 
inserted  from  the  analogy  of  the  Roman  circus. 
80  also  is  the  oblique  position  of  the  line  of  the 
goals,  as  compared  with  the  axis  of  the  figure :  of 
coune  the  greatest  space  was  required  at  E,  where 
the  chariots  were  all  nearly  abr«ut  of  each  other. 

Respecting  the  dimensions  of  the  Olympic  Hip- 
podrome we  have  no  precise  information ;  but, 
firom  the  length  of  the  measure  called  Hippioon, 
and  on  other  grounds,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
distance  from  the  starting^place  to  the  goal,  or 
perhaps  rather  from  one  goal  to  the  other,  was  two 
stadia,  so  that  one  double  course  was  four  stadia. 
How  many  such  double  courses  made  up  the  whole 
race,  we  are  not  informed.  The  width  must  haye 
been,  at  least,  as  great  as  the  length  of  each  side 
of  the  (^mImm,  namely,  more  than  400  fiset  There 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  much  architectiual 
dispUy  in  the  structure,  and  not  many  statues. 
The  internal  area  of  the  aphesis,  D,  contained 
seTeral  altars. 

The  chief  points  of  difference  between  the  Oreek 
hippodrome  mid  the  Roman  circus  are  the  smaller 
width  of  the  latter,  as  only  four  chariots  ran  at 
once,  and  the  different  arrangement  of  the  eareerea. 
The  periods  at  which  the  Olympic  horse-races  were 
instituted  are  mentioned  under  Olympia. 

A  few  other  hippodromes  in  Greece,  Syria,  and 
^Syp^  '^'^  mentioned  by  Pausanias  and  other 
writers ;  but  they  deserve  no  special  mention. 
(Comp.  Krause,  Oj/nm,  und  Agon,  vol.  L  pp.  151, 
&c.)    See  also  Hortus.  [P.  S.] 

HIPPOPE'RAE  (/inroir^pai),  saddle-bags. 
This  appendage  to  the  saddle  [Ephippivm]  was 
made  cf  leather  {taeenU  woortei^  Festus,  «.  v,  Bul- 
^ae),  and  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  changed  its 
form  and  appearance.  Its  proper  Latin  name  was 
huaedum  (Petron.  Sai.  31),  which  gave  origin  to 
bimeeia  in  Italian  and  betaee  in  French.  By  the 
Gauls,  saddle-bags  were  called  bu^ae  (Festus,  L  e,  ; 
OmmuuL  Or,  LttL\  because  they  bulge  or  swell 
outwards ;  this  significant  appellatiGn  is  still  re- 
tained in  the  Webh  bolgan  or  budgan.  The  more 
elegant  term  hippojmroB  is  adopted  by  Seneca 
{EjnsL  88).  [J.  Y.] 

HISTION  and  HISTOS  {Unl»v,  Urr6s), 
[Navu.] 

HI'STRIO  (6iroicpir4f),  an  actor.  1.  Grbxk. 
It  is  shown  in  the  articles  Chorus  and  Diontsu 
that  the  Greek  dnuna  originated  in  the  chorus 
which  at  the  festiyals  of  Dionysus  danced  around 
his  altar,  and  that  at  first  one  person  detached 
himself  from  the  chorus,  and,  with  mimic  gesticu- 
lation, rekted  his  story  either  to  the  chorus  or  in 
converaation  with  it  If  the  story  thus  acted  re- 
quired more  than  one  person  they  were  all  repre- 
aented  in  succession  by  the  same  actor,  and  there 
was  never  more  than  one  person  on  the  stage  at 
a  time.  This  custom  was  retained  by  Thespis  and 
Fhrynichus.  But  it  was  dear  that  if  the  chorus 
took  an  active  and  independent  part  in  such  a  pli^, 
it  would  have  been  obliged  to  leave  its  original 
and  characteristic  sphere.  Aeschylus  therefore 
added  a  second  actor,  so  that  the  action  and  the 
dialogue  became  independent  of  the  chorus,  and  the 
dramatist  at  the  same  time  had  an  opportunity  of 
showing  two  persons  in  contnut  with  each  other 
on  the  stage.  (Aristot  Poet.  iL  14.)  Towards  the 
dose  of  his  career,  AeschyluB  found  it  neceasaiy 
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to  introduce  a  third  actor,  as  is  the  cHe  fai  the 
Agamemnon,  Cho^hori,  and  Eumenides.  (Pollux, 
iv.  110.)  This  number  of  three  actors  was  also 
adopted  by  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  and  was  but 
seldom  exceeded  in  any  Greek  drama.  In  the 
Oedipus  in  Colonus,  however,  which  was  performed 
after  the  death  of  Sophodes,  four  actors  appeared 
on  the  stage  at  once,  and  this  deviation  from  the 
general  nue  was  called  vapaxopilr/VIM,  (Pollux, 
L  &)  The  three  regular  actors  were  distinguished 
by  Uie  techniqil  names  of  Tpctraymvurrfis^  ^tvrtpor- 
ymififfrfis,  and  TpiroywwoT^f  (Suidas,  s.  v,  Tpera- 
yMftarlis :  Demosth.  de  Conn,  p.  315,  ds  FaU, 
Leg,  p.  844  and  403),  which  indioted  the  more  or 
len  promment  part  which  an  actor  had  to  perform 
in  the  drama.  Certain  conventional  means  were 
also  devised,  by  which  the  spectators,  at  the  mo- 
ment an  actori^ypeared  on  the  stage,  were  enabled 
to  judge  which  part  he  was  going  to  perform  ;  thus, 
the  protagonistes  always  came  on  the  stage  from  a 
door  in  the  centre,  the  deutengonistes  from  one  on 
the  right,  and  the  tritagonistes  from  a  door  on  the 
left  hand  side.  (Pollux,  iv.  124.)  The  protagonistes 
was  the  prindpal  hero  or  heroine  criT  a  play,  in 
whom  an  the  power  and  energy  of  the  drama  wen 
concentrated ;  and  whenerer  a  Greek  drama  is 
called  after  the  name  of  one  of  its  personae,  it  is 
always  the  name  of  the  character  which  was  per- 
formed by  the  protagonistes.  The  deutengonistes, 
m  the  pieces  of  Aeschylus  for  two  actor^  calls 
forth  the  various  emotions  of  the  protagonistes 
either  by  friendly  sympathy  or  by  pamfhl  tidings, 
&C.  The  part  of  a  tritagonistes  is  represented  by 
some  external  and  invisible  power,  by  which  the 
hero  is  actuated  or  caused  to  suffer.  When  a 
tritagonistes  was  added,  the  part  assigned  to  him 
was  generally  that  of  an  instigator  who  was  the 
cause  of  the  sufferings  of  the  protagonistes,  while 
he  himself  was  the  least  capable  of  depth  of  feeling 
or  sympathy.  The  deutengonistes  in  the  dramas 
for  three  acton  is  generally  distinguished  by  lofti- 
ness and  warmth  ctf  feeluig,  but  bw  not  its  depth 
and  vehemence  peculiar  to  the  protagonistes,  and 
thus  serves  as  a  foil  to  set  forth  the  chancter  of 
the  chief  hero  in  its  most  striking  and  vivid  colours. 
(MOller,  Hitl  of  Greek  Lit,  i.  p.  305,  &c. ;  compan 
BOttiger,  De  AetorUme  Ptimarmm^  Seamd,  et  Ttrt, 
Partium,) 

The  female  characten  of  a  play  wen  always 
performed  by  young  men.  A  distinct  dass  of 
persons,  who  made  acting  on  the  stage  their  pro- 
fession, vras  unknown  to  the  Greeks  during  the 
period  of  their  great  dramatists.  The  eariiest  and 
greatest  dramatic  poets,  Thespis,  Melanthins,  So- 
phodes,  and  probably  Aeschylus  also,  acted  in 
their  own  plays,  and  in  all  probability  as  protago- 
nistae.  We  also  know  of  several  instances  in 
which  distinguished  Athenian  citisens  appeared  on 
the  stage,  and  Aeschines,  the  orator,  did  not  scruple 
to  act  the  part  of  tritagonistes.  (Demosth.  /.  e.) 
These  circumstances  show  that  it  was  by  no  means 
thought  degrading  in  Greece  to  perform  as  an 
actor,  and  that  no  stigma  whatever  was  attached 
to  the  name  of  a  man  for  his  appearing  on  the 
stage.  Bad  actors,  however,  to  whatever  station 
in  life  they  belonged,  wen  not,  on  that  account, 
spared  ;  and  the  general  mode  of  showing  dis- 
pleasun  on  the  part  of  the  spectaton  seems  to  have 
been  by  whistling.  (Demosth.  De  Coron,  p.  315.) 
It  appean  that  when  the  spectaton  showed  thdr 
displeasun  in  too  offensive  or  insulting  a  msmier, 
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the  acton  would  tometimei  attack  tlie  moat  forward 
of  the  andience,  and  qnaireU  of  this  kind  ended 
not  nnfrequently  in  blows  and  wonnda.  (Demotth. 
de  Corw.  p.  314,  dsFaU,  Leg.  p.  449 ;  Andodd. 
cAhib,  p.  121  ;  Athen.  ix.  p.  406.)  At  a  later 
period,  however,  peraona  b^ipm  to  doTOte  them- 
aelvea  ezcluBively  to  the  profeaaion  of  acton,  and 
diatingaiahed  in^viduala  receiTed  even  aa  eariv  aa 
the  time  of  Demosthenes  exorbitant  amna  for  uieir 
performances.  Various  instances  are  mentioned  in 
kjckh'S  PvhU  Earn,  of  Atkent^  p.  120,  &c.  At 
the  time  when  Greece  had  lost  her  independence, 
we  find  regular  troops  of  actors,  who  were  either 
stationary  in  particular  towns  of  Greece,  or  wan- 
dered frotn  place  to  place,  and  engaged  themselTes 
wherever  tney  found  it  most  profitable.  They 
formed  regular  companies  or  guilds,  with  their 
own  internal  organisation,  with  their  common  offi- 
cers, property,  and  sacra.  We  possess  a  number 
jf  inscriptions  belonging  to  such  companies,  with 
decrees  to  hpnour  their  superiors,  or  to  declare  their 
gratitude  to  some  king  by  whom  they  had  been  en- 
gaged. But  these  acton  are  generally  spoken  of 
in  very  contemptnous  terms ;  they  were  perhaps  in 
some  cases  slaves  or  fireedmen,  uid  their  ordinary 
pay  seems  to  have  been  seven  drachmae  for  every 
performance.  (Ludan,  learomen,  29,  de  Merced, 
Qmd.  6  i  Theophrast  darad,  6.) 

(Compare  MUUer,  HitL  of  Greek  LU.  i.  p.  804, 
&C.  ;  Becker,  CkariUet^  il  p.  274  ;  Bode,  Getck 
der  Dram.  Diekimut  der  HeUenen^  2  vols.  1889 
and  1840.) 

2.  Roman.  The  word  hittrUmet^  by  which  the 
Roman  acton  were  called,  ia  said  to  have  been 
formed  from  the  Etruscan  hitter  which  signified  a 
ludio  or  dancer.  (Liv.  vii.  2 ;  VaL  Max.  ii  4.  §  4  ; 
compare  Pint  QitaetL  Rom,  p.  289,  c.)  In  the 
year  364  b.  a  Rome  was  visited  by  a  plague,  and 
as  no  human  means  could  stop  it,  ue  Konums  are 
said  to  have  tried  to  avert  the  anger  of  the  sods 
by  scenic  plays  {Jbedi  somtict),  which,  until  then, 
had  been  unknown  to  them  ;  and  as  there  were  no 
persons  at  Rome  prepared  for  such  performances, 
the  Romans  sent  to  Etruria  for  them.  The  fint 
histriones  who  were  thus  introduced  from  Etruria, 
were  dancers,  and  performed  their  movements  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  flute.  That  the  art  of 
dandnsf  to  this  accompaniment  should  have  been 
altogether  unknown  to  the  Romans  is  hardly  credi- 
ble ;  the  real  secret  must  have  been  in  the  mode 
of  diandng,  that  is,  in  the  mimic  representations  of 
the  dancers,  such  as  they  are  descnbed  by  Diony- 
sius  {Antiq.  Rom.  vii.  72)  and  Appian  (viii  66). 
That  the  Etruscans  fiu  excelled  the  Romans  in 
these  mimic  danoea,  is  more  than  probable ;  and 
we  find  that  in  subsequent  times  also,  a  fresh  sup* 
ply  of  Etruscan  dancen  (kietrioHee)  came  to  Rome. 
(MUller,  Etrutk.  iv.  1.  6.)  Roman  youths  after- 
wards not  only  imitated  these  dancers,  but  also 
recited  rude  and  jocose  verses,  adapted  to  the 
movements  of  the  dance  and  the  melody  of  the  flute. 
This  kind  of  amusement,  which  was  the  basis  of 
the  Roman  drama,  remained  unaltered  until  the 
time  of  Livius  Andronicus,  who  introduced  a  slave 
upon  the  stage  for  the  purpose  of  singiqg  or  reciting 
the  recitative,  while  he  himself  performed  the  ap- 
propriate dance  and  gesticulation.  [Canticuic.] 
A  further  step  in  the  development  of  the  drama, 
which  is  likewise  ascribed  to  Livius,  was,  that  the 
dancer  and  reciter  carried  on  a  dialogue,  and  acted 
a  atoiy  with  the  aeeompammmt  of  the  flute.   (See 
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Qnmov.  ad  lev.  Le.)  The  name  histrio,  which 
originally  sunified  a  dancer,  vras  now  applied  to 
the  acton  m  the  drama.  The  atellanae  were 
played  by  freebom  Romans,  while  the  regular 
druna  was  left  to  the  histriones  who  formed  a 
distinct  class  of  persons.  It  is  dear  from  the  words 
of  Livy,  that  the  histriones  were  not  citiiena ;  that 
they  were  not  contained  in  the  tribes,  nor  allowed 
to  be  enlisted  as  soldien  in  the  Roman  legions ; 
and  that  if  any  citizen  entered  the  profession  of 
histrio,  he,  on  ibis  account,  was  excluded  from  his 
tribe.  Niebuhr  {HiaL  of  Rome^  I  p.  520,  note 
1 150)  thinks  diflerently,  but  does  not  aasign  any 
reason  for  his  opinion.  The  histriones  were  there- 
fore always  either  freed-men,  strangen,  or  slaves, 
and  many  passages  of  Roman  writen  show  that  they 
were  generally  held  in  great  contempt.  (Cic  pro 
Ardk  5  ;  Com.  Nep.P^v^  5  ;  Sueton.  TBb.  35.) 
Towards  the  dose  of  the  republic  it  was  only  such 
men  as  Cicero,  who,  by  their  Greek  education, 
raised  themselves  above  the  prejudices  of  their 
conntiymen,  and  valued  the  person  no  less  than 
the  talents  of  an  Aesopus  and  Rosdua.  (Macrob. 
Sat,  il  10.)  But  notwithstanding  this  low  esti- 
mation in  which  acton  were  generally  held,  dis- 
tinguished individuals  among  them  attracted  im- 
mense crowds  to  the  theatres,  and  were  exorbitantly 
paid.  (Ci&  e.  Verr,  iv.  16.)  Roacius  alone  re- 
ceived every  day  that  he  performed  one  thousand 
denarii,  and  Aesopus  left  his  son  a  fortune  of 
200,000  sesterces,  which  he  had  acquired  solely 
by  his  profession.  (Macrob.  /.  c)  The  position  of 
the  histriones  was  in  some  respects  altered  during 
the  empire.  By  an  ancient  law  the  Roman  magis- 
trates were  empowered  to  coerce  the  histriones  at 
any  time  and  in  any  place,  and  the  praetor  had  the 
right  to  scourge  them  (Jue  virgarum  in  kiUrioaee), 
This  law  was  partly  abolished  by  Augustus,  in  as 
fitf  as  he  did  entirely  away  with  the  jus  viigamm^ 
and  confined  the  interference  of  the  magistrates  to 
the  time  when,  and  the  pLice  where  {btdi  et  eoena) 
the  acton  performed.  (Tacit  AnnaL  i.  77.)  But 
he  nevertheless  inflicted  very  severe  punishments 
upon  those  acton  who,  either  in  their  private  life 
or  in  their  conduct  on  the  stage,  committed  any 
impropriety.  (Suet  At^,  45.)  After  these  re- 
gulations of  Augustus  the  only  legal  punishments 
that  could  be  inflicted  upon  acton  mr  impropa 
conduct,  seem  to  have  been  imprisonment  and 
exile.  (Tadt  ArmaL  iv.  14,  xill  28.)  The  jus 
virgarum  is  indeed  said  to  have  been  restored  to 
the  praetor  by  a  law  of  Augustus  himself  (Panll. 
SenL  V.  tit  26),  not  expressly,  but  by  the  inter- 
pretation put  upon  this  law  by  the  jurists.  But 
this  interpretation  cannot  have  become  valid  till 
after  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  of  whom  it  is  deariy 
stated  that  he  refused  to  restore  the  jus  virgarum, 
because  it  had  been  abolished  by  his  predecessor. 
(Tadt  Amud.  L  77.)  These  circumstances,  and 
the  fiivour  of  the  emperors,  increased  the  arrogance 
and  the  loose  conduct  of  the  histriones,  and  tha 
theatres  were  not  seldom  the  scenes  of  bloody 
fights.  Hence  Tiberius  on  one  occasion  found  him- 
self obliged  to  expd  all  histriones  from  Italy 
(Tadt  AfmaL  iv.  14  ;  Dion  Cass.  lix.  2)  ;  but 
they  were  recalled  and  patronised  by  his  successor. 
(Dion  Cass.  lix.  p.  738.)  Some  of  the  later  em- 
peron  were  exceedingly  fond  of  histriones,  and 
kept  them  for  their  private  amusement  Qdebriimee 
(uUid,  Spartian.  Hadrian,  c.  19  ;  JuL  CapitoL 
Verue^  c.8).    They  performed  at  the  r^MSts  of 
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the  empenm  (Sueton.  Aug,  74X  and  were  occa- 
■ioDally  allowed  also  to  play  in  the  theatres  before 
the  peqtle  (jmbUoaboKiwr),  In  the  Digest  (3.  tit  2. 
a.  1)  we  read  that  all  actors  were  infamoui  From 
the  time  of  Tadtns  the  word  histrio  waa  used  as 
ajnunymons  with  pantomimui.  (B5tticher,  Leg. 
7VKd.p.233.) 

Respecting  the  ordinary  pay  which  common 
actors  received  dorinff  the  tmie  of  the  republic  no- 
thing is  known.  The  pay  itself  was  called  luoar 
(Tacit  AmtaL  I  77  ;  Pint  QuouL  Rom.  p.  285,  c.  ; 
Festus,  «.  vo,  lucar  and  peamia)  ;  which  word  was 
perhaps  confined  originally  to  the  payment  made  to 
those  who  took  part  in  the  religions  services  cele- 
brated in  groves.  In  the  times  of  the  empire  it 
seems  that  five  denarii  (Senec  EpuL  80),  or,  ac- 
cording to  others  (Lacian.  loaromem.  c.  29),  seven 
drachmae,  was  the  common  pay  for  a  histrio  for 
one  performance.  Several  emperors  found  it  neces- 
sary to  restrict  the  practice  of  giving  immoderate 
sums  to  actors.  (Tacit  Le.;  Suet  Tib.  34.)  The 
emperor  M.  Antoninus,  who  was  fond  of  all  his- 
trionic arts,  ordained  diat  every  actor  should  re- 
ceive five  aurei,  and  that  no  one  who  gave  or  con- 
ducted theatrical  representations  should  exceed  the 
sum  of  ten  aureL  (Jul.  Capitol.  M.  Anton,  c.  1 1 ; 
compare  Schol.  ad  JuvenaL  vil  243.)  But  it  is 
not  clear  whether  in  this  regulation  the  payment 
for  one  or  more  performances  is  to  be  understood. 
These  sums  were  either  paid  by  those  who  en- 
gaged the  actors  to  pky  for  the  amusement  of  the 
people,  or  firom  the  fiscus.  (Lipsius,  Excurs.  N.  ad 
Tacit.  Annal.  I)  Besides  theu*  regular  pay,  how- 
ever, skilful  histriones  received  from  tne  people 
gold  and  silver  crowns  which  were  given  or  thrown 
to  them  upon  the  stage.  (Phaedr.  Fa6.  v.  7.  36  ; 
Plin.  ff.  N.  xxi  3.)  [L.  &] 

HODOPOEI  (iSowotot\  public  officers  at 
Athens,  who  had  to  take  care  of  the  roads  (ol 
iSAif  iirtfitkrrral^  Phot  Le*.  t.  v.)  They  are  men- 
tioned in  the  firagment  of  a  comic  poet  of  the  time 
of  Pericles  (Plut  Praec  PoL  c  15)  ;  but  in  the 
time  of  Aeschines  their  duties  were  discharged  by 
the  managers  of  the  Theoric  fimd.  (Aesch.  c. 
Cte$.  p.  419,  Reiske  ;  comp.  B5ckh,  PuU.  Earn,  of 
Athens^  p.  203,  2nd  ed.) 

HOLOSE'RICA  VESTIS.  [SwiicuM.] 

HOLOSPHY'RATON,  HOLOSPHYRE'- 
LATA.    [Mallkus  ;  Mbtalla.] 

HOMOEI  (9/ioioi),  the  Equal!  were  those 
Spartans  who  possessed  the  full  rignts  of  citizen- 
ship^ and  are  opposed  to  the  inraiMov^^^  or  those 
who  had  undergone  some  kind  of  civil  degrada- 
tion. (Xen.  de  Rep.  Laced,  x.  4.  s.  7,  HeUien,  iii. 
3.  §  5  ;  Arist  Po2.  il  6.  §  21.)  This  distinction 
between  the  citizens  was  no  part  of  the  ancient 
Spartan  constitution,  and  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
writer  before  Xenophon ;  and  Aristotle  simply 
makes  a  later  institution  applicable  to  an  early 
time,  when  he  speaks  of  the  Partheniae  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Homoei  {Pel.  v.  6.  §  1).  In  the  in- 
stitution ascribed  to  Lycurgus,  every  citizen  had  a 
certain  portion  of  land  ;  but  as  in  course  of  time 
many  citizens  lost  their  lands  through  various 
causes,  they  were  unable  to  contribute  to  the  eX' 
penses  of  the  syssitia,  and  therefore  ceased  to 
possess  the  full  rights  of  Spartan  citizens.  Hence 
the  distinction  wpears  to  have  arisen  between  the 
S>ioioi  and  txoyuAevei^  the  former  being  those  who 
were  in  the  possession  of  their  land,  and  conse- 
quently able  to  contribute  to  the  syssitia,  the 
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latter  those  who  through  having  no  land  wen  un- 
able to  do  so.  (Comp.  Arist  PoL  il  6.  |21,  ii. 
7.  §4.)  Those  persons  likewiae,  who  did  not 
adopt  the  Spartan  mode  of  life  or  had  disgnKed 
themselves  by  any  base  act,  were  also  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  ^o/ucWcf,  even  if  they  possessed 
the  requisite  landed  prop^ty  (Xen.  de  Rep.  Laa, 
X.  4.  s.  7  ;  Plut  Jnd.  Lwi.  21 ;  Teles,  ap.  Stob. 
FloriX,  xL  pu  233)  ;  but  as  the  severity  of  the  an- 
cient Spartan  manners  decayed,  the  possession  of 
property  became  the  chief  test  to  a  place  amonig 
the  HomoeL  The  Homoei  were  the  ruling  class 
in  the  state,  and  they  obtained  possession  of 
almost  all  the  privileges  and  exclusive  rights  which 
the  legislation  of  Lycuigus  conferred  upon  the 
Spartan  citizens.  They  mled  all  the  public  offices 
of  the  state  with  the  exception  of  the  Ephoralty, 
and  they  probably  met  together  to  determine  upon 
public  affairs  under  the  name  of  IkicAijtoi  in  an 
asserablv  of  their  own,  which  is  called  ^  /iutpA 
iKKKucloy  to  distinguish  it  from  the  assembly  of 
the  whole  body  of  Spartan  citizens.  (Hermann, 
Lehih.  d.  Cfrieek.  Staatealterth.  §47  ;  Id.  de  Con- 
ditkme  atque  Origme  eorum,  qui  Homoei  qp.  Laeed, 
dioebantttr,  Marbuig,  1832 ;  Schdmann,  Antiq^ 
Jur.  PuU.  Cfraee  p.  119.) 
HONORA'RIA  ACTIO.  [Acria] 
HONORA'RII  LUDI.  [Ludl] 
HONORA'RIUM.        [Advocatus  ;     Liz 

ClNCIA.] 

HONORA'RIUM  JUS.    [Edictum.] 
HONO'RES.    Cicero  (2bp.c.  20)  spei^  of  the 

**  honores   popnli,**   and  Horace  {Sem,  i.  6.  6) 

speaks  of  the  populus 

**  qui  Btoltas  honorei 
Saepe  dai  indignis.** 

In  both  passages  the  word  **  honores  **  means  the 
high  offices  of  the  state  to  which  qualified  indi- 
viduals were  called  by  the  votes  of  the  Roman 
citizens.  Cicero  calls  the  quaestorship  ''honor** 
(see  also  Liv.  vi.  39) ;  and  the  words  "magistratns  ** 
and  "honores**  are  sometimes  coupled  together. 
The  capacity  of  enjoying  the  honores  was  one  of  the 
distinguishing  marks  of  citizenship.  [CiyrrAS.] 
In  Sulla*s  proscription  (VtSL  Pat  ii.  28),  then 
was  a  dause  that  the  children  of  the  proscribed 
"  petendorum  honomm  jun  prohiberentur.** 

Then  appesrs  to  be  no  exact  definition  of  honor 
earlier  than  in  the  jurists  whose  writings  an  ex- 
cerpted in  the  Digest  "Honor  municipalis'*  is 
defined  to  be  "  administratio  nipublicae  cum  dig- 
nitatis gradu,  sive  cum  sumptu,  sive  sine  erogn- 
tione  contingens.**  Munus  was  either  publiciun 
or  privatum.  A  publicum  munus  was  concerned 
about  administration  (in  adminietranda  rtpuUica)^ 
and  was  attended  with  cost  (sumptue)  but  not 
with  rank  {cUgnitae).  **  Honor  **  was  properiy  said 
"deferri,**  "dari;**  munus  was  said  "imponi." 
Cicero  (de  Or.  L  45)  uses  the  phrase  "  honoribus 
et  nipublicae  muneribus  perfunctum,**  to  signify 
one  wno  has  attained  all  the  honours  that  his  state 
can  give,  and  discharged  all  the  duties  which  can 
be  requtnd  from  a  citizen.  A  person  who  held  a 
magistratus  might  be  said  to  discharge  munera, 
but  only  as  incident  to  the  office  (moffnifieentiteimo 
numere  aediHtaiie  perfunehu^  Cic.  ad  Feun.  xi.  17), 
for  the  office  itself  was  the  honor.  Such  munen 
as  these  wen  public  games  and  other  things  of 
the  kind.  (Dig.  50.  tit  4.  De  Munerilme  M  //o* 
norUme.)  [O.  L.J 
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HOPLITAE     (dirATrai).      [Arma  ;   Exkr< 

ClTUSvl 

HOPLOMACHI.  [Gladiatorbs,  p.  575,  b.] 
HORA  (^1^),  in  the  signification  of  hour,  that 
IB,  the  12th  part  of  the  natural  day,  did  not  come 
into  general  use  among  the  ancients  until  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  b.  c.  The  equinoc- 
tial hours,  though  known  to  astronomers,  were  not 
used  in  the  afiairs  of  common  life  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
As  the  division  of  the  natural  day  into  twelve 
equal  parts,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  rendered 
the  duration  of  the  hours  longer  or  shorter  accord- 
ing to  the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  it  is  not 
easy,  with  accuracy,  to  compare  or  reduce  the  hours 
of  Uie  ancients  to  our  equinoctial  hours.  The 
hours  of  an  ancient  day  would  only  coincide  with 
the  hours  of  our  day  at  the  two  equinoxes.  [DtKS 
and  HoROLOGiuic.]  As  the  duration  of  the  natural 
day,  moreover,  depends  on  the  polar  altitude  of  a 
place,  our  natural  days  would  not  coincide  with 
the  natural  days  in  Italy  or  Greece.  Ideler,  in  his 
Handbuek  der  (^ronologie^  has  given  the  following 
approximate  duration  of  the  natural  days  at  Rome, 
in  the  year  45  b.  a,  which  was  the  fint  after  the 
new  regulation  of  the  calendar  by  J.  Caesar ;  the 
length  of  the  days  is  only  marked  at  the  eight 
principal  points  in  the  apparent  course  of  the  sun. 

Days  of  Ike  year.  Their  dwratUm  m 

45  B.  a  equmoetial  hour$, 

Dec.  23 8  boon  54  minutes. 

Feb.  6 9     M    £0     „ 

March  23   ....  12     „      0     ^ 

May  9 14     „     10     „ 

Jmie  25  .  *  .  .  15  „  6  „ 
August  10  ....  14  »  10  n 
Sept  25  ....  12  M  0  „ 
Nov.  9 9     „    50     „ 

The  following  table  contains  a  comparison  of  the 
hours  of  a  Roman  natural  day,  at  the  summer  and 
winter  solstice,  with  the  hours  of  our  day. 

SUMMBR'SOLSTICK. 

Roman  Hours.  Modem  Hours, 

Ist  hour  .  4  o^dock,  27  minutes  0  seconds 

2d      „  .  5  ^  42  „  30  „ 

3rd    „  .  6  „  58  „  0  „ 

4th    „  .  8  „  13  „  30  „ 

5th    „  .  9  „  29  „  0  „ 

6th    „  .  10  „  44  „  30  „ 

r^th    „  -J2  „  0  „  0  „ 

8th    „  r  1  „  15  „  30  „ 

9th    „  .  2  „  31  „  0  „ 

10th    „  .  3  „  46  „  30  „ 

11th    „  .  5  „  2  „  0  „ 

12th    „  .  6  ,  17  „  30  „ 

End  of  the  day  7  „  33  „  0  „ 

WINTBR-S0L8TIC8. 

Roman  Hours,  Modem  Hours. 

Ist  hour  .  7  o'clock,  33  minutes    0  seconds 

2d     ^  .  8  „  17      „       30  „ 

3rd     „  .  9  „  2      „         0  „ 

4th     „  .  9  „  46      „        30  „ 

5th     „  .  10  „  31       „          0  „ 

6th     „  .  11  „  15      „        30  „ 

7tli     „  .  12  „  0      „          0  „ 

8th     „  .  12  „  44      „        30  „ 

«th    „  .  1  „  29      „         0  „ 

lOtb    p,  ^  n  18      „       80  M 
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Roman  Hours.  Modem  Hours, 

11th  hour    .  2  oMock,  58  minutes   Oaeconda 

12th    t»      •  8     »»       ^2      „       30     „ 

End  of  the  day  4     „       27      »         0     „ 

The  custom  of  dividing  the  natoial  day  into 
twelve  equal  parts  or  honn  lasted,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, tUI  a  very  kte  period.  The  fint  calenda- 
rium  in  which  we  find  the  duration  of  day  and 
night  marked  according  to  equinoctia]  hours,  is  the 
calendarinm  rusticum  Famesianum.  (Ideler,  Hamd- 
bu(^  der  Chron.  iL  p.  1 39,  &c  ;  Graev.  Thesaur. 
Ant  Rom,  viii.) 

Another  question  which  has  often  been  discussed, 
is  whether  in  such  expressions  as  prima,  altera, 
tertia,  hora,  &&,  we  have  to  understand  ihe  hoar 
which  is  passing,  or  that  which  has  already  elapsed. 
From  the  construction  of  ancient  sun-dials  on  which 
the  houn  are  marked  by  eleven  lines,  so  that  ths 
first  hour  had  elapsed  when  the  shadow  of  the 

gnomon  fell  upon  the  first  line,  it  might  seem  as  if 
ora  prima  meant  after  the  lapse  of  the  first  hour. 
But  the  manner  in  which  Martial  (iv.  8),  when 
describing  the  various  purposes  to  which  the  hours 
of  the  day  were  devoted  by  the  Romans,  speaks  of 
the  hours,  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  expressions 
prima,  altera,  tertia  bora,  &&,  mean  the  hour  which 
is  passing,  and  not  that  which  has  already  el^Med. 
(Becker,  Gallus,  vol.  L  p.  184,  &c.)        [L.  S.] 

HORCUS  (ipKOs).      [JUSJURANDUM.] 

HORDEA'RIUMAES.  [Ass  Hordrakivm.] 

HORI  (Spot),  were  stone  tablets  or  pillan  placed 
on  mortgaged  houses  and  lands  at  Athens,  upon 
which  the  debt  and  the  creditor^  name  were  in- 
scribed, and  also  the  name  of  the  archon  epony- 
mus  in  whose  year  the  mortgage  had  been  made. 
(Haipocrat  s.  v.  "Opos  and  "Atrrueroy:  Pollux,  iii. 
85,  ix.  9.)  The  following  inscription  upon  an 
Spor,  found  at  Achamae,  is  taken  from  B<kkh  (Corp, 
Inscrip.  L  p.  484): — 'Eirl  Beo^pcLrrov  ipx^yrosj 
Upos  x"^^^  rifles  ivo^iXoixivrts  ^aawrrpdr^ 
Tluay  (lu)  xx,  that  is,  SktxiAW  ZpaxiJMv,  It,  ap- 
pears that  the  estate  had  been  bought  of  Phano- 
stratus,  but  that  the  purchase-money,  instead  ol 
being  paid,  was  allowed  to  remain  on  mortgage. 

When  the  estate  of  an  orphan  was  let  by  the 
archon  and  his  guardian  [Epitropus],  the  per- 
son to  whom  it  was  let  was  obliged  to  hypothe- 
cate a  sufficient  piece  of  ground  or  other  real 
propertj^  which  was  called  iatorlfiyffm  :  and  upon 
this  an  opos  was  placed,  bearing  an  inscription  to 
that  effect,  as  in  the  following  example,  which  is 
taken  fi:om  an  5pof  found  upon  the  plain  of  Mara- 
thon (Bockh,  p.  485):— 'Opof  x^^^  *^  oijciac, 
&worlfi7ifia  vaiSl  6p<pay^  Atoy^irovos  IIpo€a- 
(\ialov).  (Compare  Isaeus,  PhUocL  hered  p.  141.) 
^Opoi  were  also  placed  upon  houses  and  lands  on 
account  of  money  due  to  a  husband  for  the  dowry 
of  his  wife  (Dem.  c  Sjoud.  p.  1029.  21),  and  also 
upon  the  property  which  a  husband  was  obliged  to 
give  as  a  security  for  the  dowry  which  he  received 
with  his  wife.     (Dem.  o.  Oneior,  ii  p.  877.) 

The  practice  of  placing  these  tpoi  upon  property 
was  of  great  antiquity  at  Athens :  it  existed  before 
the  time  of  Solon,  who  removed  all  stones  standing 
upon  estates,  when  he  released  or  relieved  the 
debtors.  (Plut  SoL  15.) 

(Bockh,  PuU,  Boon.  o/Athens^  p.  129,  2nd  cd. 
Corp.  Inscrip.  i.  p.  484  ;  Museum  Criticum,  No. 
viil  p.  622 ;  Herald.  Observ.  ad  J.  A,  et  R, 
p.  216  s  Meier,  iltt.  Process,  pi  506.) 
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HOROLO'QIUM  (^poA^ior)  was  the  name 
of  the  Yarions  instrumenta  by  meaoa  of  which  the 
ancienta  meaaared  the  time  of  the  day  and  night. 
The  earliest  and  simplest  horologia  of  which  men- 
tion is  made,  were  called  ir6Kos  and  yy^fioty. 
Herodotus  (iL  109)  ascribes  their  invention  to  the 
Babylonians  ;  Pbavorinns  (<m.  Diag.  Laert  iL  1. 
3  ;  compare  Saidas,  «.  v.  Tvwimv  and  'At^a^lfuuf' 
ipos)  to  Anazimander  ;  and  Pliny  (H,  N.  ii.  76) 
to  his  disciple  Anazimenes.  Herodotus  mentions 
the  v6kos  and  yi^futy  as  two  distinct  instruments. 
Both,  however,  divided  the  day  into  twelve  equal 
parts,  and  were  a  kind  of  sun-dial.  The  yy^ftMv, 
which  was  also  called  orotx^ioy^  was  the  more 
simple  of  the  two,  and  probably  the  moro  ancient. 
It  consisted  of  a  staff  or  pillar  standing  perpen- 
dicular, in  a  place  exposed  to  the  sun  (inciwh^poy), 
so  that  the  length  of  its  shadow  might  be  easily 
ascertained.  The  shadow  of  the  gnomon  was 
measured  by  feet,  which  were  probably  marked  on 
the  place  where  the  shadow  felL  (Hesych.  s.  «. 
Lvrdarovs  o-icia  and  SofSciciiiro^s :  Pollux,  L  72.) 
The  gnomon  is  almost  without  exception  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  Buwpop  ot  the  bath  ;  and 
the  time  for  the  former  was  towards  sunset,  or 
at  the  time  when  the  shadow  of  the  gnomon  me»* 
sured  ten  or  twelve  fieet.  (Aristoph.  J5!oa£M.  652,  with 
the  Schol. ;  Pollux,  ^c  ;  Menander,  c^.  Aihm,  vi 
p.  243  ;  HesycL  «.  v.  Aexdirwy  ^Toixctov.)  The 
longest  shadow  of  the  gnomon,  at  sunrise  and  sun- 
set, was  generally  12  feet,  but  in  some  cases  24 
feet,  so  that  at  tile  time  of  the  9uinfO¥  it  was  20 
feet.  (Eubnlides,  ap,  Atkm,  I  p.  8.)  The  time 
for  bathing'  was  when  the  gnomon  threw  a  shadow 
of  six  feet.  (Lucian,  Crcmot,  c.17,  Somm.  s,  Cfall, 
c.  9.)  In  later  times  the  name  gnomon  was  applied 
to  any  kind  of  snn-dial,  especially  its  finger,  which 
threw  the  shadow,  and  thns  pointed  to  the  hour. 
Even  the  clepsydra  is  sometimes  called  gnomon. 
( Athen.  ii  pb  42.) 

The  gnomon  was  evidently  a  very  imperfect  in- 
strument, and  it  was  impossible  to  divide  the  day 
into  twelve  equal  spaces  by  it.  This  may  be  the 
reason  that  we  find  it  only  used  for  such  purposes 
as  are  mentioned  above.  The  tSXos  or  fiXurrpd- 
wioy,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to^Ave  been  a  more 
perfect  kind  of  sun-dial ;  but  it  i^pears,  neverthe- 
less, not  to  have  been  much  used,  as  it  is  but  seldom 
mentioned.  (AristopL  ap,  PoUuc  ix.  5.)  It  con- 
sisted of  a  basin  (Xexovrs),  in  the  middle  of  which 
the  perpendicular  staff  or  finger  (yw^iuni)  was 
erected,  and  in  it  the  twelve  parts  of  the  day  were 
marked  by  lines.  ( Aldphron,  .f^ptsf.  iii.  4 ;  Lucian, 
Lta^  t,  4.) 

Another  kind  of  h(»olqgium  was  the  deptjfdra 
(K\«i^i9pa),  It  derived  its  name  firom  tcKm^iv 
and  S8«f>,  as  in  its  original  and  simple  form  it  con- 
sisted of  a  vessel  with  several  little  openings 
(rfwir^/urra)  at  the  bottom,  through  which  the 
irater  contained  in  it  escaped,  as  it  were,  by 
stealth.  This  instrument  seems  as  first  to  have 
beoi  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the 
time  during  which  persons  were  allowed  to  speak 
in  the  courts  of  justice  at  Athens.  The  time  of  its 
invention  or  introduction  is  not  known  ;  but  in  the 
age  of  Aristophanes  (see  Acham,  653,  Vesp,  93 
and  827)  it  appears  to  have  been  in  common  use. 
Its  form  and  construction  may  be  seen  very  dearly 
from  a  passage  of  Aristotle  (ProUems  xvi  8).  The 
clepsydra  was  a  hollow  globe,  probably  some- 
what flat  at  the  top  part,  whwe  it  had  a  short 
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neck  (ovX^f),  like  that  of  a  bottle,  through  which 
the  water  was  poured  into  it  This  opening  might 
be  closed  by  a  lid  or  stopper  (irwfta),  to  prevent 
the  water  running  out  at  the  bottom.  The  clepsy- 
dra which  Aristotle  had  in  view  was  probably  not 
of  glass  or  of  any  transparent  material,  but  of 
bnmxe  or  brass,  so  tiiat  it  could  not  be  seen  in 
the  clepsydra  itself  what  quantity  of  water  had 
escaped.  As  the  time  for  speaking  in  the  Athenian 
courts  was  thus  measured  by  water,  the  orators 
frequently  use  the  term  fi^p  instead  of  the  time 
allowed  to  them  {iv  r^  4n^  HBari,  Demosth.  de 
Coram,  p.  274  ;  ^4r  iyxttpf  rh  8d«p,  e.  Leaek.  p. 
1094).  Aeschines  (e.  CUtipk.  p.  587),  when  de- 
scribing the  order  in  which  the  several  parties 
were  idlowed  to  speak,  says  that  the  first  water 
was  given  to  the  accuser,  the  second  to  the  accused, 
and  the  third  to  the  judges.  An  special  officer 
{6  i^*  08«p)  was  appointed  in  the  courts  for  the 
purpose  of  watching  the  clepsydra,  and  stopping  it 
when  any  documents  were  read,  whereby  the 
speaker  was  interrupted  ;  and  it  is  to  this  officer 
tfiat  Demosthenes  (e.  Sttpk.  i.  p.  1 103)  calls  out : 
(rb  8i  hrl?kal89  rh  SHvp^  The  time,  and  conse- 
quently the  quantity  of  water  allowed  to  a  speaker 
depenaed  upon  the  importance  of  the  case ;  and  we 
are  informed  that  in  a  ypa^  irapawpta^ttas  the 
water  allowed  to  each  party  amounted  to  eleven 
amphorae  (Aeschin.  de  FaU.  Leg.  §  126),  whereas 
in  trials  concerning  the  right  of  inheritance  only 
one  amphon  was  allowed.  (Demosth.  e,  Maoari, 
p.  1502.)  Those  actions  in  which  the  time  was 
thus  measured  to  the  speakers  are  called  by  Pollux 
(viiL  113)  8(irai  wp^s  08cBp:  others  are  teimed 
8(icai  fti^ev  ffSoror,  and  in  these  the  speakers  were 
not  tied  down  to  a  certain  space  of  time.  The 
only  instance  of  this  kind  of  actions  of  which  we 
know,  is  the  ypcu^  xaic^tms  (Harpociat  «.  v. 

The  depsydra  used  in  the  courts  of  justice  how- 
ever was,  properly  speaking,  no  horologium ;  but 
smaller  ones,  made  of  glass,  and  of  the  same  simple 
structure,  were  undoubtedly  used  very  early  in 
families  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  life,  and  for 
dividing  the  day  into  twelve  equal  parts.    In  these 
gUiss-clepsydrae  the  division  into  twelve  parts  must 
nave  be<m  visible,  either  on  the  glass-globe  itself,  or 
in  the  basin  into  which  the  water  flowed.     These 
instruments,  however,  did  not  show  the  time  quite 
correctly  all  the  year  round ;  first,  because  the 
water  ran  out  of  the  clepsydra  sometimes  quicker 
and  sometimes  slower,  according  to  the  different 
temperature  of  the  water  (Athen.  ii.  p.  42  ;  Plut 
QuaetL  Natmr,  c.  7) ;  and  secondly,  because  the 
length  of  the  hours  varied  in  the  different  seasons 
of  the  year.    To  remove  the  second  of  these  de- 
fects the  inside  of  the  clepsydra  was  covered  with 
a  coat  of  wax  during  the  shorter  days,  and  when 
they  became  longer  the  wax  was  gradually  taken 
away  again.     (Aen.  Tact  c.  22.)     Plato  is  said  to 
have  used  a  wKr€ptv6»  ii>po\6yio»  in  the  shape  of  a 
large  clepsydra,  which  indicated  the  hours  of  the 
night,  and  seems  to  have  been  of  a  complicated 
structure.     (Athext.  iv.  p.  174.)      This  instance 
shows  that  at  an  early  period  improvements  were 
made  on  the  old  and  simple  clepsydra.     But  all 
these  improvements  were  excelled  by  the  ingeni- 
ous invention  of  Ctesibius,  a  celebrated  mathema- 
tician of  Alexandria  (about  1 35  b.  c.).    It  is  called 
ifpoK6ytoy  65pauX(Kby,  and  is  described  by  Vitni- 
I  Tins  (ix,  9  ;  compare  Athen.  I,  c).    Water  was 
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nwde  to  drop  upon  wlwela  irfaich  vera  tbereby 
Inm^    The  r^nlai  moiemeDt  of  llew  wheeli 
wHi  comnnmicaled  b>  >  onall  itatne,  whieb,  gis- 
duallj  riung,  pcunled  wilh  a  little  itick  to  the 
houn  marked  en  >  pillar  vhieb  wu  stlwhed  la 
(he  mecfauiinD.     It  indicated  the  honrg  regnlaily 
throughout  the  jear,  but  atill  required  to  he  often 
attended  to  and  regulated.     Thii  complicated  elep- 
>ydra  leeiiu  noTer  to  haxe  come  iaio  generml  uw, 
and  WM  prohnblr  only  finmd  in  the  hoo»e»  ot  Tery 
wealthy  persona.     The  lunnlial  or  gnomon,       * 
Itmpler  kind  of  depsydn,  on  the  other  hand, 
much  Hied  down  to  a  Tery  lite  period.    The  I 
parte  of  the  day  were  not  deiignaled  hy  the 
£pa  until  the  time  of  the  AlenndriBn  aa 
mere,  and  even  then  the  old  and  ragne  diniiona, 
deacribed  in  the  article  Diss,  were  prererced  in  the 
aflaira  of  common  life.     At  (he  lime  of  the  geo- 
gispher  Hipparchoi,  however  (about  1£0  B.  c.),  it 
Kema  to  hsTO  been  very  common  to  reckon  hy  houn. 
(Comp.  Becker,  Ckanila,  raL  ii.  ^  190,  &c.) 
Then  ii  etill  eiiiting,  thoogh  in  mini,  a  horo- 
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logical  building,  which  ia  one  of  the  meat  inteml- 


the  (tractun 
formerly  called  the  7'ouer  of  tia  Watdi,  but  now 
known  tM  the  Horoio^eal  Mommmait  of  Attdromiau 
Cfrrhaia  (we  Diet.  0/  Biag.  l  c).  It  ia  er- 
prciflly  called  Jioroiogiitm  hj  Varro  (A.  H.  Hi.  5- 
I  17).  Thia  building  [•  ftdl,  de«:iibed  by  Vitro- 
viuB  (i.  6.  §  4),  and  the  preceding  voodcuta  ahow 
ita  elevation  and  ground  plan,  u  reatoFed  by  SluarL 
(Ail^.  o/Aliau,  ToL  i.  c  S,) 

The  atructure  ia  octagonal  ;  with  iti  fiicea  to  tha 
I»inta  of  the  compau.  On  the  N.B.  and  N.W. 
aidei  ere  diityle  Corinthian  porticoe*,  giving  accen 
to  the  interior  ;  and  to  (he  Kiuth  wall  ia  affixed  a 
aort  of  turret,  forming  three  quarlen  of  a  circle,  te 
contain  the  ciitem  which  lupplied  walei  to  the 
clqjiydia  in  the  interior.  On  the  umimit  of  the 
bnilding  waa  a  bronie  figure  of  a  Triton,  holding  a 
wand  in  hli  hand  ;  and  ttiia  figure  turned  on  a 
pivot,  10  that  the  wand  alwayi  painted  above  Ilial 
aide  of  the  building  which  fiiced  the  wind  then 
blowing.  The  directiani  of  (he  aeven]  hc«  were 
indicated  by  figuTea  of  (he  eight  windi  on  the  &ieH 
of  the  ent&blature.  On  the  plain  wall  below  the 
entabhiture  of  each  bee,  linn  are  nill  visible, 
which,  with  the  gnomoni  that  stood  out  above 
them,  fbimed  a  series  of  sun-diala.  In  the  centre 
of  tha  interioi  o!  the  buildmg  wai  a  depaydia,  (he 
rcmaini  of  which  are  still  visible,  and  an  ahown 
on  the  plan,  where  the  daik  linea  represent  the 
channels  (or  the  water,  which  was  aimplied  from 
the  turret  on  the  south,  and  neaped  by  the  hole 

The  first  horologium  with  which  the  Romans  be- 
came acqnainted  was  a  mn-dial  (mlarmm,  or  torn- 
iogii$n  acwthericmm),  and  was,  according  (o  some 
writers,  bmught  to  Rome  by  Papirins  Cursor  twelve 
years  before  »ie  war  with  Pjirhus,  and  pla«d  before 
the  temple  of  Quirinna  (Ptin.  H.  ff.  viL  60)  ;  ntheis 
slated  that  it  was  brooght  to  Rome  at  the  time  of  the 
first  Punic  war,  by  the  conaul  M.  Valerius  Mcssaia, 
and  erected  on  a  column  behind  the  Rostra.  Bnt 
■  1  different  hitilude 
did  not  ibow  the  time  at  Rome  carrectly.  Ninetv- 
le  years  afterwords,  the  censor  Q.  Marciua  Phili'p- 
,  I  erected  by  lhl>  aide  of  the  old  aolarinm  a  new 
oncf  which  was  more  carefully  regulated  according 
Mthe  latitude  ofRome.  But  as  sun-dials,  however 
perfect  they  might  be,  were  useless  when  the  iky 
wu  cloudy,  P.  Sdpio  Nasica,  in  hit  censonhtp, 
1G9  B.  c,  catablisbed  a  pablic  clepsydra,  which  in- 
dicated the  houn  both  of  da;  and  nighL  This 
clepsydra  was  in  oftertimes  gcnenlly  oilled  sola- 
rinm.  (Plin.  H.  X.  vii.  60  ;  Cenxirin.  deiKgAU. 
c.  33.)  The  word  horn  for  hour  wus  intradoced 
Bl  Rome  at  the  time  when  the  Ramans  became  ac- 
l  with  the  Greek  horolegia,  and  was  in  this 
aignifioition  well  known  at  the  time  of  Ptaotos. 
[Piemlol.  y.  3.  10.)  After  (he  (ime  of  Sdpio 
Nasica  several  horologia,  chiefly  solaria,  seem  (0 
have  been  erected  in  various  public  places  at  Rome. 
A  magnificent  horologium  was  erected  by  Auguslns 
in  the  Campus  Martius.  It  was  a  gnomon  in  (be 
shape  of  an  oheliak  ;  but  Plinr  (//.  M  niti  10) 
mplaine  that  in  (he  course  of  time  it  had  become 
■orrect  Another  horelogjum  stood  in  IheCircui 
aminiiia.  (VJtruv.  ix.  9.  1.)  Somelimea  aoior^ 
were  aitacbed  to  the  front-side  of  temples  and  bui- 
ae.  (VaiTo,  dt  Ling,  £a(.  vi.  4  ;  Omler,  hseriit. 
,  6.)  The  old  solarium  which  had  been  creeled 
behind  (he  Rostra  seem*  to  have  exialed  on  tkal 
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spot  till  a  reiy  late  period,  and  it  wocdd  seem  that 
the  place  was  called  ad  Solarium^  so  that  Cicero 
uses  thii  expression  as  synonymous  with  Rostra 
or  Forum  (pro  Q^incL  18,  (u/  Herenn.  iv.  10). 
Horologia  of  various  descriptions  seem  also  to  hare 
been  commonly  kept  by  private  individuals  (Cic 
ad  Fam.  xvi,  1 8)  ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  emperors, 
the  wealthy  Romans  used  to  keep  slaves  whose 
special  duty  it  was  to  announce  the  hours  of  the  day 
to  their  masters.  (Juven.  x.  215;  Mart  viii.  67  ; 
Petron.  26.) 

From  the  number  of  solaria  which  have  been 
discovered  in  modem  times  in  Italy,  we  must  infer 
tliat  they  were  very  generally  used  among  the 
ancients.  The  following  woodcut  represents  one 
of  the  simplest  horologia  which  have  been  dis- 
covered ;  it  seems  to  bear  great  similarity  to  that, 
the  invention  of  which  Vitruvius  ascribes  to 
Berosus.  It  was  discovered  in  1741,  on  the  hill 
of  Tusculum,  among  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  villa, 
and  is  described  by  Oio.  Luca  Zuzzeri,  in  a  work 
entitled  D^una  antiea  villa  tooperta  tul  dos9o  del 
Tusculoj  e  d*un  aiUioo  oroloffio  a  tole,  Venezia, 
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1746,  and  by  O.  H.  Martini,  in  h'lB  Abhandluug 
von  den  Sottnenuhren  der  AUm^  Leipzig,  1777, 
pL  49,  &C. 

The  following  woodcut  shows  the  same  solarium 
as  restored  by  Zu2zerL 


The  breadth  as  well  as  the  height  (A  O,  and 
P  A)  are  somewhat  more  than  eight  inches ;  and 
the  length  (A  D)  a  little  more  than  sixteen  inches. 
The  surface  (A  0  R  B)  is  horizontnl.  S  P  Q  T 
is  the  basis  of  the  solarium,  which,  originally, 
was  probably  erected  upon  a  pillar.  Its  side, 
A  S  T  B,  inclmes  somewhat  towards  the  basis. 
This  inclination  was  called  l^irXtfia,  or  inclinatio 
•olarii  and  enclima  saccisum  (Vitniv.  U  c),  and 


shows  the  latitude  or  polar  altitude  of  the  place 
for  which  the  solarium  was  made.  The  angle  of 
the  encliina  is  about  40°  43\  which  coincides 
with  the  latitude  of  Tusculum.  In  the  body  of 
the  solarium  is  the  almost  spherical  excavation, 
H  K  D  M  I  F  N,  which  forms  a  double  hemicyclium 
{hemicydium  exoavatum  ta  quadndOj  Vitruv.). 
Within  this  excavation  the  eleven  hour-lines 
are  marked  which  pass  through  three  semicireles, 
H  L  N,  K  E  F,  and  D  M  J.  The  middle  one, 
KEF,  represents  the  equator,  the  two  others  the 
tropic  lines  of  winter  and  summer.  The  curve  re- 
presenting the  summer  tropic  is  somewhat  more 
than  a  semicircle,  the  other  two  curves  somewhat 
smaller.  The  ten  middle  parts  or  hours  in  each  of 
the  three  curves  are  all  equal  to  one  another  ;  but 
the  two  extreme  ones,  though  equal  to  each  other, 
are  by  one-fourth  smaller  than  the  rest.  In  the 
middle,  O,  of  the  curve  D  K  H  N  I  J,  there  is 
a  little  square  hole,  in  which  the  gnomon  or  pointer 
must  have  been  fixed,  and  a  trace  of  it  is  still 
visible  in  the  lead  by  means  of  which  it  was  fixed. 
It  must  have  stood  in  a  perpendicular  position 
upon  the  surface  A  B  R  0,  and  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance from  the  surface  it  must  have  turned  in  a 
right  angle  above  the  spheric  excavation,  ao  that 
its  end  (C)  extended  as  &r  as  the  middle  of  the 
equator,  as  it  is  restored  in  the  above  woodcut 
See  the  description  of  another  solarium  in  O.  H. 
Martini*s  Aniiquorum  Monimeniorum  SyUogCy  p. 
95,  &C. 

Clepsydrae  were  used  by  the  Romans  in  their 
camps,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  accu- 
rately the  four  vigiliae  into  which  the  night  was 
divided.  (Caes.  de  BelL  ChlL  ▼.  13 ;  Veget  d» 
Re  MilU,  iil  8  ;  Aen.  Tact  c  22.) 

The  custom  of  using  clepsydrae  as  a  check  upon 
the  speakers  in  the  courts  of  justice  at  Rome  was 
introduced  by  a  law  of  Cn.  Pompeius,  in  his  third 
consulship.  (Tacit  De  dar.  Oral.  38.)  Before  that 
time  the  speakers  had  been  under  no  restrictions, 
but  spoke  as  long  as  they  deemed  proper.  At 
Rome,  as  at  Athens,  the  time  allowed  to  the 
speakers  depended  upon  the  importance  of  the 
case.  Pliny  (EpUi.  ii.  11)  states  that  on  one  im- 
portant occasion  he  spoke  for  nearly  five  hours, 
ten  large  clepsydrae  having  been  granted  to  him 
by  the  judiccs,  but  the  case  was  so  important  that 
four  others  were  added.  (Compare  Plin.  EpisL  vL 
2 ;  Martial,  vi.  35,  viii.  7.)  Pompeius,  in  his  law, 
is  said  to  have  limited  the  time  during  which  the 
accuser  was  allowed  to  speak  to  two  hours,  while 
the  accused  was  allowed  three  hours.  (Ascon.  m 
Milan,  p.  37,  ed.  Orelli.)  This,  however,  as  is 
clear  from  the  case  of  Pliny  and  otliers,  was  not 
observed  on  all  occasions,  and  we  must  suppose 
that  it  was  merely  the  intention  of  Pompeius  to  fix 
the  proportions  of  the  time  to  be  allowed  to  each 
party,  that  is,  that  in  all  cases  the  accuser  should 
only  have  two-thirds  of  the  time  allowed  to  the 
accused.  This  supposition  is  supported  by  a  ca.ie 
mentioned  by  Pliny  {Epist.  iv.  9),  where,  accord- 
ing to  law  (e  lege)  the  accuser  had  six  hours, 
while  the  accused  had  nine.  An  especial  officer 
was  at  Rome  as  well  as  at  Athens  appointed  to 
stop  the  clepsydra  during  the  time  when  docu- 
ments were  read.  (Apul.  Apolog.  i.  and  ii. ;  com. 
pare  Ernesti,  de  Solariis^  in  his  Oputad,  PkUolog, 
MCrit  pp.  21—31  ;  Becker,  GW/m,  vol.  I  p.  186, 
&c)  [Ti.  8.] 
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HORREA'RII.    [HoRRxuM.] 

HORREUM  (tfpctov,  irtro^vKaKHor,  &iro(^iny) 
was,  according  to  its  etymological  Bignification,  a 
place  in  which  ripe  fruits,  and  especially  corn,  were 
kept,  and  thus  answered  to  our  granary.  (Virg. 
Chorff.  L  49  ;  TibnlL  il  5.  84  ;  Horat.  Carm,  L  1. 
7 ;  Cic  ds  Leg,  Agr.  iL  83.)  During  the  empire 
the  name  horreum  was  given  to  any  place  destined 
for  the  safe  preservation  of  things  of  any  kind. 
Thus  we  find  it  applied  to  a  place  in  which  beauti- 
ful works  of  art  were  kept  (Plin.  Epist.  viil.  18) ; 
to  cellars  (Jwrrea  suUemuiea^  horrea  vinaria^  Dig. 
18.  tit  1.  B.  76) ;  to  depots  for  merchandise,  and  all 
sorts  of  provisions  (horreum  pmarium^  Dig.  30.  tit 

9.  8.  3).  Seneca  {Epist,  45)  even  calls  his  library 
a  horreum.  But  the  more  general  application  of 
the  word  horreum  was  to  places  for  keeping  fruit 
and  com ;  and  as  some  kinds  of  fruit  required  to  be 
kept  more  dry  than  others,  the  ancients  had  be- 
sides the  horrea  subterranca,  or  cellars,  two  other 
kinds,  one  of  which  was  built  like  every  other 
bouse  upon  the  ground ;  but  others  (horrea  peiui- 
Ua  ot  tMinUa)  were  erected  above  the  ground,  and 
rested  upon  posts  or  stone  pillars,  that  the  fruits 
kept  in  tnem  might  remain  dry.  (Colum.  xii.  50, 
L  6  ;  Vitruv.  vi.  6.  4.) 

From  about  the  year  140  after  Christ,  Rome  nos- 
sessed  two  kinds  of  public  horrea.  The  one  class 
consisted  of  buildings  in  which  the  Romans  miffht 
deposit  their  goods,  and  even  their  money,  securities, 
and  other  valuables  (Cod.  4.  tit  24.  s.  9),  for  which 
they  had  no  safe  place  in  their  own  houses.  This 
kind  of  public  horrea  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Antoninus  Pius  (Dig.  1.  tit  15.  s.  3), 
though  Lampridius  (Aleae,  Sev,  c.  39)  assigns  their 
institution  to  Alexander  Severus.  (Compare  Dig, 

10.  tit  4.  s.  5.)  The  officers  who  had  the  super- 
intendence of  these  establishments  were  called  hor^ 
reariL  The  second  and  more  important  class  of 
horrea,  which  may  be  termed  public  granaries,  were 
buildings  in  which  a  plentiful  supply  of  com  was 
constantly  kept  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  and  from 
which,  in  seasons  of  scareity,  the  com  was  distri- 
buted among  the  poor,  or  sold  at  a  moderate  price. 
The  first  idea  of  building  such  a  public  granary 
arose  with  C.  Sempronius  Gracchus  [lex  Sempronia 
/rumeniaria)  ;  and  the  ruins  of  the  creat  granary 
(horrea  popuU  Romani)  which  he  built  were  seen 
down  to  the  sixteenth  century  between  the  Aven- 
tine  and  the  Monte  Testaceo.  (Appian,  de  BetL 
av.  i.  21  ;  Plut  a  Gracch.  5  ;  Liv.  £^,  60  ; 
Veil.  Pat  il  6  ;  Cic.  pro  Seat,  24.) 

The  plan  of  C.  Gracchus  was  followed  out  and 
carried  further  by  Clodius,  Pompey,  and  several  of 
the  onperors  ;  and  during  the  empire  we  thus  find 
a  great  number  of  public  horrea  which  were  called 
af&r  the  names  of  theur  founders,  6.£.,  horrea  Ani- 
ceti,  Vargunteii,  Seiani,  Augusti,  Domitiani,  &c 
The  maimer  in  which  com  from  these  granaries 
was  given  to  the  people  differed  at  different  times. 
[Compw  Frumbntariab  Lbgxs.]  [L.S.] 

HORTUS  (ir^M),  garden.  1.  Grbxk.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  horticulture  of  the  Greeks  is  very 
limited.  We  must  not  look  for  information  re- 
specting their  gardens  to  the  accounts  which  we 
find  in  Greek  writers  of  the  gardens  of  AlcinoUs, 
filled  with  aU  manner  of  treos  and  fmit  and  flowers, 
and  adorned  with  fountains  (Otfyn.  vii.  1 1 2 — 1 30), 
or  of  those  of  the  Hcsperides  (Hesiod.  Tlieog.  25), 
or  of  the  paradises  of  the  Persian  satraps,  which 
resembled  our  parks  (Xen.  Anab,  i  2.  §  7,  Ocoo- 
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MMM.  iv.  26,  27  ;  Plut  AleSb,  24)  ;  for  the  fonuer 
gardens  are  only  imaginary,  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  paradises  are  spoken  of  by  Greek  writen 
shows  that  they  were  not  fiimiliar  with  anything 
of  the  kind  in  their  own  country.  In  frict  the 
Greeks  seem  to  have  had  no  great  taste  for  land- 
scape beauties,  and  the  small  numba  of  flowers 
with  which  they  were  acquainted  afibrded  but 
little  inducement  to  ornamental  horticulture. 

The  sacred  groves  were  cultivated  with  special 
care.  They  contained  ornamental  and  odoriferous 
plants  and  fruit  trees,  particularly  olives  and  vines. 
(Soph.  Oed.  Co/:  16 ;  Xen.  Anah.  v.  3.  §  12.)  Some, 
times  they  were  without  fruit  trees.  (Pans,  i  21. 
§9.) 

The  only  passage  in  the  earlier  Greek  writers, 
in  which  flower-gardens  appear  to  be  mentioned, 
is  one  in  Aristophanes,  who  speaks  of  ir^vovs 
e^(65ci5  (Avee^  v.  1066).  At  Athens  the  flowers 
most  cultivated  were  probably  those  used  for 
making  garlands,  such  as  violets  and  roses.  In 
the  time  of  the  Ptolemies  the  art  of  gardening 
seems  to  have  advanced  in  the  fiivourable  climate 
of  Egypt  so  fiir,  that  a  succession  of  flowers  was 
obtained  all  the  year  round.  (Callixenus,  ap,  Atk. 
V.  p.  196.)  Longus  (Pott,  iL  p.  36)  describes  a 
garden  containing  every  production  of  each  sea- 
son, **  in  spring,  roses,  lilies,  hyacinths,  and  vio- 
lets ;  in  summer,  poppies,  wildpean  (&.xP^^f)% 
and  all  fruit ;  in  autumn,  vines  and  figs,  and  pome- 

Cates  and  myrtles.^  That  the  Greek  idea  of 
icultuial  beauty  was  not  quite  the  same  as 
ours,  may  be  inferred  firom  a  passage  in  Plutareh, 
where  he  speaks  of  the  practice  of  setting  off  the 
beauties  of  roses  and  violets,  by  planting  them  side 
by  side  with  leeks  and  onions  (De  capienda  ex 
imtnidi  if/i7tfafe,  c.  10).  Becker  considers  this 
passage  a  proof  that  flowers  were  cultivated  more 
to  be  used  for  garlands  than  to  beautify  the  garden. 
(Becker,  Chariklee^  vol.  il  p.  403—405.) 

2.  Roman.  The  Romans,  like  Uie  Greeks, 
laboured  under  the  disadvantage  <£  a  very  limited 
flora.  This  disadvantage  they  endeavoured  to  over- 
come, by  arranging  the  materials  they  did  possess 
in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a  striking  effisct 
We  have  a  very  frill  description  of  a  Roman  oarden 
in  a  letter  of  the  younger  Pliny,  in  which  he  de- 
scribes his  Tuscan  villa.  (Plin.  JEpisL  v.  6.)  In 
front  of  the  portiau  there  was  generally  a  cjutes, 
or  flat  piece  of  ground,  divided  into  flower-beds  of 
different  shapes  by  borders  of  box.  There  were 
also  such  flower-beds  in  other  ports  of  the  garden. 
Sometimes  they  were  raised  so  as  to  form  terraces, 
and  their  sloping  sides  planted  with  eveigreens  or 
creepers.  The  most  sinking  features  of  a  Roman 
garden  were  lines  of  laige  trees,  among  which  the 
plane  appears  to  have  been  a  great  fiivourite,  planted 
in  regular  order ;  alleys  or  walks  (andtahtUmee) 
formed  by  closely  dipt  hedges  of  box,  yew,  cypress, 
and  other  eveigreens  ;  beds  of  acanthus,  rows  of 
fruit-trees,  especially  of  vines,  with  statues,  pyra- 
mids, fountains,  and  summer-houses  (diaetae\  The 
trunks  of  the  trees  and  the  parts  of  the  house  or 
any  other  buildings  which  were  visible  from  the 
giuden,  were  often  covered  with  ivy.  (Plin.  ta,; 
Cic.  ad  Q,  F.  iii.  1, 2.)  In  one  respect  the  Roman 
taste  differed  most  materially  from  that  of  the 
present  day,  namely,  in  their  fondness  for  the  an 
topuiria,  which  consisted  in  tying,  twisting,  or 
cutting  trees  and  shrubs  (especially  the  box)  into 
the  figures  of  animals,  ships,  letters.  &c    The  im- 
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pMtenee  attached  to  this  port  of  horticulture  is 
proTed  not  only  by  the  deecription  of  Pliny,  and 
the  notices  of  other  writers  (Plin.  H.  M  xvi  33. 
s.  60,  XXL  U.S.  3d,  xxil  22.  s.  34 ;  Martial,  iiL 
19),  but  also  by  the  fikct  that  topiarimt  is  the  only 
name  used  in  good  Latin  writers  for  the  orna- 
mental gardener.  Cicero  (Farad,  v.  2)  mentions 
the  topiarimt  among  the  higher  dass  of  slaves. 

Attached  to  the  garden  were  places  for  exercise, 
the  ge$UUio  and  k^ppodromnu.  The  geskUio  was  a 
sort  of  avenue,  shaded  by  trees,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  gentle  exercise,  such  as  riding  in  a  litter. 
(Plin.  ^ntL  y.  6,  il  17.)  The  kippodromua  (not, 
as  one  reading  gives  the  word  in  Pliny,  ^^fpodro- 
mmi)  was  a  plan  for  running  or  hocse  exercise,  in 
the  fonn  of  a  circus,  consisting  of  several  paths 
divided  by  hedges  of  box,  ornamented  with  topi- 
aijan  work,  and  surrounded  by  laige  trees.  (Plin, 
L  c  ;  Martial,  xil  50,  Ivil  23.) 

The  flowers  which  the  Romans  possessed,  though 
few  in  comparison  with  the  species  known  to  us, 
were  more  numerous  than  some  writers  have  re- 
presented ;  but  the  subject  still  requires  investiga^ 
tioD.  Their  principal  {^ffden-flowers  seem  to  have 
been  violets  and  roses,  and  they  also  had  the  cro- 
coB,  narcissus,  lily,  gbidiolus,  iris,  poppy,  amaranth, 
and  others 

Conservatories  and  hot-houses  are  not  mentioned 
by  any  writer  eariier  than  the  first  century  of  our 
era.  They  are  frequently  referred  to  by  Martial 
(viii  14,  68,  iv.  19,  xiiL'l27).  They  were  used 
both  to  preserve  foreign  plants  and  to  produce 
flowers  and  fruit  out  of  season.  Columella  (xL  8. 
|§51,  62)  and  Pliny  (H.  N.  xix.  5.  s.  23)  speak 
of  fordng-hottses  for  grapes,  melons,  &c  In  every 
garden  there  vraa  a  space  set  apart  for  vegetables 
(pUn). 

Flowers  and  jpUmts  were  also  kept  in  the  centml 
space  of  the  peristyle  [DoMua],  on  the  roofs,  and 
in  the  windows  of  the  houses.  Sometimes,  in  a 
town,  where  the  garden  was  veiy  small,  its  walls 
were  painted  in  imitation  of  a  real  garden,  with 
trees,  fountains,  birds,  &«.,  and  the  small  area  was 
ornamented  with  flowers  in  vases.  A  beautiful 
example  of  such  a  garden  was  found  at  PompeiL 
(OeU'S  Pompeiana,  ii  4.) 

An  ornamental  garden  was  also  called  viridarium 
(Dig.  33.  tit  7.  s.  8),  and  the  gardener  topiariut 
or  viridaruu.  The  common  name  for  a  gardener 
is  vilHetu  or  etUior  hortomm.  We  find  also  the 
special  names  uMttor,  olUor,  The  word  korttUanut 
is  only  of  late  formation.  The  aquariut  had 
charge  of  the  fountains  both  in  the  garden  and 
in  the  house.  (Becker,  CfalUts^  vol.  I  p.  283, 
&c  ;  Bdttiger,  BaeemaHomm  xur  Garim-Kiuut 
der  AHem.)  [P.  S.] 

HOSPES.      [H08PITlt7M.] 

HOSPl'TIUM  ({trfo,  irpo^tpla).  HospitaUu 
is  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  almost  aU 
nations  previous  to  their  attaining  a  certain  degree 
of  civilisation.  In  civilised  countries  the  necessity 
of  general  hosptality  is  not  so  much  felt ;  but  at 
a  time  when  the  state  or  the  laws  of  nations  afibrded 
scaxeely  any  security,  and  when  the  traveller  on 
his  journey  did  not  meet  with  any  places  destined 
for  his  reception  and  accommodation,  the  exercise 
of  hospitality  was  absolutely  necessary.  Among 
the  nations  of  antiquity,  with  whom  the  right  of 
hospitality  was  hallowed  by  religion,  it  was  to 
some  degree  observed  to  the  hitest  period  of  their 
Nostence^  and  aoqnindapoliticid  importance  vhich 
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it  has  never  had  in  any  other  state.  It  was  is 
Greece,  as  well  as  at  Rome,  of  a  twofold  nature, 
either  private  or  public,  in  as  for  as  it  was  either 
established  between  individuals,  or  between  two 
states.  (Hospitium  privatum  and  Aotpitium  publi- 
atm^  ^wia  and  irpo^tpla.) 

1.  Qrbbk.  In  ancient  Greece  the  stranger, 
as  such  ((cyof  and  htuiit\  was  looked  upon  as  an 
enemy  (Cic  deQf.l  12  ;  Herod,  ix.  11  ;  Plut 
AritUd,  10) ;  but  whenever  he  i4>peared  among 
another  tribe  or  nation  without  any  sign  of  hostile 
intentions,  he  was  considered  not  only  as  one  who 
required  aid,  but  as  a  suppliant,  and  Zeus  was  the 
protecting  deity  of  strangers  and  suppliants.  (Zc6s 
\ivtos  and  liccr^o'ios:  Horn.  Od,  xiv.  57,  &c  283, 
ix.  270,  xiii  213,  vil  164:  compare  ApoUon. 
Ar^ommL  E  1134  ;  Aelian.  V,  H,  iv.  1.)  This 
religious  feeling  was  strengthened  by  the  belief 
that  the  stranger  might  possibly  be  a  god  in  dis- 
guise. {Odytt,  xvii.  484.)  On  his  arrival  there- 
foR^  the  stranger,  of  whatever  station  in  life  he 
might  be,  was  kindly  received,  and  provided  with 
eveiything  necessary  to  make  him  comfortable, 
and  to  saUsfjr  his  immediate  wants.  The  host  did 
not  inquire  who  the  stranger  was,  or  what  had  led 
him  to  his  house,  until  the  duties  of  hospitality 
were  iiilfilled.  During  his  stay,  it  vras  a  sacred 
duty  of  his  host  to  protect  him  against  any  per- 
secution, even  if  he  belonged  to  a  politically  hostile 
race,  so  that  the  host^  house  was  a  perfect  asylum 
to  him.  On  his  departure  he  was  dismissed  with 
presents  and  good  wishes.  {Odpt,  iv.  37,  &c., 
Nitsch^  note. )  It  seems  to  have  been  customary 
for  the  host,  on  the  departure  of  the  stranger, 
to  break  a  die  {ium^iiyaXat)  in  two,  one  half  of 
which  he  himself  retained,  while  the  other  half 
was  given  to  the  stranger  ;  and  when  at  any  fu- 
ture time  they  or  their  descendants  met,  they  had 
a  means  of  recognising  each  other,  and  the  hospi- 
table connection  was  renewed.  (SchoL  ad  Evrip, 
Med,  613.)  Hospitality  thus  not  only  existed 
between  the  persons  who  had  originally  formed  it, 
but  was  transferred  as  an  inheritance  from  fether 
to  son.  To  violate  the  laws  of  hospitality  was  a 
great  crime  and  act  of  impiety,  and  was  punished 
by  men  as  well  as  gods  (odcoi  «aico{cyks,  Aelian, 
/.  A, ;  Paas.  vii.  25).  Instances  of  such  hereditary 
connections  of  hospitality  are  mentioned  down  to  a 
very  late  period  of  Greek  history ;  and  many 
towns,  such  as  Athens,  Corinth,  Byzantium,  Phasis, 
and  others,  were  celebrated  for  the  hospftable 
character  of  their  citisens.  (Herod,  vi.  35  ;  Tnucyd. 
ii.  13  ;  Plato,  CrUo^  p.  45,  c.  ;  Stobaeus,  FlorHeg. 
tit  xliv.  40,  &C.)  But  when  a  more  regular  and 
frequent  interootuve  among  the  Greeks  began  to 
be  established,  it  was  impossible  to  receive  all  these 
strangers  in  private  houses.  This  natorally  led  to 
the  establishment  of  inns  (iray3oKc<by,  KarayAyuw^ 
jcordAvo'is),  in  which  such  strangers  as  had  no  hos- 
pitable connections  found  accommodation.  For  thoae 
occasions,  on  which  numerous  visitors  flocked  to  a 
particular  place  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  one 
of  the  great  or  national  festivals,  the  state  or  the 
temple  provided  for  the  accommodation  of  the  visitors 
either  in  tents  or  temporary  inns  erected  about  the 
temple.  (Aelian,  V.  H,  iv.  9  ;  Schol.  ad  Pind. 
01,  xi.  51  and  55 :  compare  Plato,  de  Leg,  xiL 
p.  952 ;  Lucian,  Amor,  12 ;  Thucyd.  iii.  68.) 
The  kind  of  hospitality  which  was  exercised  by 
private  individuals  on  such  fes'tive  occasions  pro« 
rnbly  diflfiBTsd  very  little  from  that  which  is  cu*' 
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tomary  among  ounelvea,  and  was  chiefly  shown 
towards  friends  or  persons  of  distinction  and  merit, 
whose  presence  was  an  honour  to  the  house  wha«in 
they  stayed.     (Xen.  Oecon,  2.  5  ;  Plato,  Prdag. 

E.  315  ;  Becker,  Charikles^  toL  i.  p.  134.)  In  the 
onses  of  the  wealthier  Greeks  a  separate  part  (hot- 
pitivm  or  hospitaUa  and  i^y&yts)  with  a  separate 
entrance,  was  destined  for  the  reception  and  habi- 
tation of  strangers,  and  was  provided  with  all  the 
necessary  comforts  for  the  temporary  occupants. 
On  the  first  day  after  their  arrival  they  were  gene- 
rally invited  to  the  table  of  their  host ;  but  after- 
wards their  provisions  (^4vta),  consisting  of  fowl, 
eggs,  and  fruit,  were  either  sent  to  them,  or  they 
had  to  purchase  them  themselves.  (Vitmv.  vi.  7. 
4  ;  Apul.  Metam,  ii.  p.  19.) 

What  has  been  said  hitherto,  only  refers  to  hos- 
pitium  privatum,  that  is,  the  hospitality  existing 
between  two  individuals  or  fomUies  of  different 
states.  Of  far  greater  importance,  however,  was 
the  hospitium  publicum  {wpo^tyioy  sometimes 
simply  {«v(a),  or  public  hospitali^  which  existed 
between  two  states,  or  between  an  individual  or  a 
fiunily  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  whole  state  on  the 
other.  Of  the  latter  kind  of  public  hospitality 
many  instances  are  recorded,  such  as  that  between 
the  Peisistratids  and  Sparta,  in  which  the  people 
of  Athens  had  no  share.  The  hospitium  publicum 
<mong  the  Greeks  arose  undoubtedly  from  the  hos- 
pitium privatum,  and  it  may  have  originated  in  two 
ways.  When  the  Greek  tribes  were  governed  by 
chieftains  or  kings,  the  private  hospitality  existing 
between  the  ruling  fiunilies  of  two  tribes  may  have 
produced  similar  rektions  between  their  subjects, 
which  after  the  abolition  of  the  kingly  power,  con- 
tinued to  exist  between  the  new  republics  as  a 
kind  of  political  inheritance  of  former  times.  Or  a 
person  belonging  to  one  state  might  have  either 
extensive  connections  with  the  citizens  of  another 
state,  or  entertain  great  partiality  for  the  other 
state  itself,  and  thus  offer  to  receive  all  those  who 
came  from  that  state  either  on  private  or  public 
business,  and  act  as  their  patron  in  his  own 
city.  This  he  at  first  did  merely  as  a  private  in- 
dividual, but  the  state  to  which  he  offered  this  kind 
ser\'ice  would  naturally  soon  recognise  and  reward 
him  for  it.  When  two  states  established  public 
hospitality,  and  no  individuals  came  forward  to 
act  as  the  representatives  of  their  state,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  in  each  state  persons  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  show  hospitality  to,  and  watch  over  the 
interests  of^  all  persons  who  came  from  the  state 
connected  by  hospitality.  The  persons  who  were 
appointed  to  this  office  as  the  recognised  agents  of 
the  state  for  which  they  acted  were  called  irp6- 
{f  yoi,  but  those  who  undertook  it  voluntarily  iOtKo- 
irp6^€yoi,  (Pollux,  iiL  59  ;  compare  Tliucyd.  iL  29 
with  Amold^s  note,  and  iiL  70  ^vith  GoUer's.) 

The  office  of  proxenus,  which  bears  great  re- 
semblance to  that  of  a  modem  consul  or  minister- 
resident,  was  in  some  cases  hereditary  in  a  parti- 
cular family.  When  a  state  appointed  a  proxenus, 
it  either  sent  out  one  of  its  own  citisens  to  reside 
in  the  other  state,  or  it  selected  one  of  the  citizens 
of  this  state,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of 
proxenus.  The  former  was,  in  early  times,  the 
custom  of  Sparta,  where  the  kings  had  the  right  to 
select  from  among  the  Spartan  citizens  those  whom 
they  wished  to  send  out  as  proxeni  to  other  states. 
(Herod,  vi.  57.)  But  in  subsequent  times  this 
custom  se^ms  to  have  been  given  up,  for  we  find 
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that  at  Athens  the  fieunily  of  Callias  were  the  pn- 
xeni  of  Sparta  (Xen.  Hellen,  t.  4.  §  22,  vi  3.  §  4, 
&c.)  ;  at  Elis,  the  Elean  Xenias  (Paus.  iii.  8.  §  2)  ; 
and  at  Aigos,  the  Aigive  Alciphron.  (Thuqrd.  t. 
59.)  A  Spartan  sent  out  as  proxenus  was  some- 
times also  entrusted  with  the  power  of  harmostei, 
as  Olearchus  at  Byzantium.  (Xen.  HeUen,  L  I.  § 
35,  i.  3.  §  15.) 

The  custom  of  conferring  the  honour  of  proxenus 
upon  a  citizen  of  the  state  with  which  public  hoepi- 
tality  existed,  seems  in  later  times  to  have  been 
universally  adopted  by  the  Greeks.  Thus  we  find 
besides  the  instances  of  Spartan  proxeni  mentioned 
above,  Nicias  the  Athenian,  as  proxoius  of  Syra- 
cuse at  Athens  (Diodor.  xiii.  27),  and  Arthmins, 
of  Zeleia,  as  the  proxenus  of  Athens  at  Zeleia. 
(Aeschin.  o.  (Xevph.  p.  647 :  compare  Plato,  de 
Leg,  i.  p.  642.)  The  common  mode  of  appointing 
a  proxenus  was,  with  the  exception  of  Sparta,  by 
show  of  hands.  (  Ulpian,  ad  Demotth,  Mid,  p.  374.) 
The  principal  duties  of  a  proxenus  were  to  receive 
those  persons,  especially  ambassadors,  who  came 
from  the  state  which  he  represented  ;  to  procure  for 
them  the  admission  to  the  assembly,  and  seats  in 
the  theatre  (Pollux,  /.  e.)  ;  to  act  as  the  patnm  of 
the  strangers,  and  to  mediate  between  the  two 
states  if  any  disputes  arose.  (Xen.  Hellen,  vi.  3.  § 
4.)  If  a  stranger  died  in  the  state,  the  proxenus 
of  his  country  had  to  take  care  of  the  property  of 
the  deceased.     (Demosth.  c.  CaUip,  p.  1237,  &c.) 

Regarding  the  hononrs  and  privileges  which  a 
proxenus  enjoyed  from  the  state  which  he  repre- 
sented, the  various  Greek  states  followed  different 
principles :  some  honoured  their  proxenus  with  the 
fuU  civic  franchise,  and  other  distinctions  besides. 
(Bdckh,  Corp,  Inxript  n.  1 691— 93»  and  it  p.  79 ; 
DemostL  ds  Cor.  p.  256  ;  Xen.  Hellfu,  L  1.  §  26.) 
But  the  right  of  acquiring  property  in  the  state  of 
whidi  he  thus  became  a  citizen  seems  not  to  have 
been  included  in  his  privileges ;  for  we  find  that  where 
this  right  was  granted,  it  was  done  by  an  especial 
document  (Bddch,/\(^  .Soon. p.  140.)  Afiweigner 
who  was  appointed  in  his  own  country  as  proxenoa 
of  Athens,  enjoyed  for  his  own  person  the  right  of 
hospitality  at  Athens  whenever  he  visited  this 
city,  and  all  the  other  privileges  that  a  foreigner 
could  possess  without  becoming  a  real  Athenian 
citizen.  Among  these  privil^s,  though  they  were 
not  necessarily  mcluded  in  the  proxeny,  but  were 
granted  by  special  decrees,  we  may  mention,  1. 
ETfTofJo,  which,  in  cases  when  it  was  granted 
by  the  more  powerful  state,  generally  became  mu- 
tual (Platner*B  Process^  ii.  pu  73  ;  Xen.  HeUen.  v.  2. 
§19);  2.  The  right  to  acquire  property  at  Athens 
(fymjo-if,  l/Aircurif,  linroo-is) ;  3.  The  exemption 
from  paying  taxes  (&T^Xcia  or  irdkua  awdrrvp, 
Demosth.  e.  Leptin,  p.  475,  compare  p.  498)  ;  and 
4.  Inviolability  in  times  of  peace  and  war,  both  by 
sea  and  by  land.  (Bdckh,  Corp,  Inaarip,  i  p.  725.) 
Some  of  these  privileges  were  granted  to  indivi- 
duals  as  well  as  to  whole  states  ;  but  we  have  no 
instance  of  a  whole  state  having  received  all  of  them, 
with  the  exception  of  those  cases  where  the  civic 
franchise  or  isopolity  was  granted  to  a  whole  state  ; 
and  in  this  case  the  practical  consequences  could 
not  become  manifest,  unless  a  citizen  of  the  pri- 
vileged state  actually  took  up  his  residence  at 
Athens.  (Compare  F.  W.  Ullrich,  de  PrwBemn, 
Beriin,  1822  ;  Wachsmuth,  Helim.  AUertk,  vol.  i. 
p.  168,  &c.  ;  Hermann,  Polit.  Ant.  ^  116.) 

2.  Roman.   The  hospitality  nf  the  Romans  was. 
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41  in  OfMee,  either  hoipitiimi  priTatom,  or  pablicmn. 
PriTate  hoepHiality  with  the  Komana,  however, 
teems  to  have  been  more  accniately  and  legally 
defined  than  io  Oxeece.  The  character  of  a  hoapea, 
1.  e.  a  person  connected  with  a  Roman  by  ties  of 
hoapitaUty,  was  deemed  even  more  aacred,  and  to 
have  greater  cbuma  upon  the  boat,  than  that  of  a 
peraon  connected  by  blood  or  affini^.  The  relation 
of  a  hoapea  to  hia  Roman  finend  waa  next  in  im- 
portance to  that  of  a  cUens.  (Oelliua,  ▼.  13.)  Ao- 
cording  to  Maaauriua  Sabinna  (op,  OelUum,  L  e.),  a 
hoapea  had  even  higher  claims  than  a  diena.  The 
obligationa  which  the  connection  of  hoepitality  with 
a  foreigner  impoaed  upon  a  Roman  were  to  receive 
in  hia  houae  hia  hoapea  when  travelling  (Liv.  zliL 
1 ),  and  to  protect,  and,  in  caae  of  need,  to  repre- 
aent  him  aa  hia  patron  in  the  oonrta  of  juatice. 
(Cic.  m  Q.  CaedL  Dimn.  c  20.)  Private  hoepi- 
tality  thna  gave  to  the  hoapea  the  daima  upon  hia 
boat  which  the  client  had  on  hia  patron,  but  with- 
out any  degree  of  the  dependence  implied  in  the 
dientda.  Private  hospitality  was  eatabliahed  be- 
tween individuals  by  mutual  presents,  or  by  the 
mediation  of  a  third  peiaon  (Serv.  ad  Am.  ix. 
360),  and  hallowed  by  rdigioD ;  bt  Jupiter  hoapi- 
talia  waa  thought  to  watch  over  the  jua  hoapitii,  aa 
Zeua  zenioa  did  with  the  Greeka  (Cic.  c  Verr.  iv. 
22,  ad  QHMrf.  frat  ii.  12,  pro  Deiotar.  6\  and 
the  violation  of  it  waa  aa  great  a  crime  and  impiety 
at  Rome  aa  in  Oieece.  When  hospitality  was 
formed,  the  two  frienda  uaed  to  divide  between 
themaelvea  a  teasera  hoapitalia  (Plant  Poem,  v.  2. 87, 
&C.),  by  which,  afterwarda,  they  themaelvea  or  their 
deawndanta — for  the  connection  was  hereditary  as 
in  Oreeoe  —  might  recognise  one  another.  From 
an  expression  in  Plantns  (dewm  ioipUalem  ae  tesae- 
ntm  meeum  fen^  Pom,  v.  1.  25)  it  has  been  con- 
duded  that  this  tessera  bore  the  image  of  Jupiter 
hospitalis.  Hospitality,  when  thus  once  established, 
could  not  be  dissolved  except  by  a  formal  decla- 
ration (fwtiiiriorfio,  Liv.  XXV.  18  ;  Cic.  m  Verr. 
ii  36),  and  in  this  case  the  tesseia  hospitaUs  was 
broken  to  pieces.  (Plaut  CuttU.  ii.  1. 27.)  Hos- 
pitality  was  at  Rome  never  exercised  in  that  in- 
discriminate manner  as  in  the  heroic  age  of  Greece, 
but  the  cuatom  of  obaerving  the  lawa  of  hoapitality 
waa  probably  common  to  all  the  nationa  of  Italy. 
(Aeuan.  F.  //.  iv.  1  ;  Liv.  i  1.)  In  many  caaea 
it  waa  exerdaed  without  any  formal  agreement  be- 
tween the  partiea,  and  it  waa  deemed  an  honour- 
able duty  to  receive  distinguished  guests  into  the 
bouse.     (Cic.  de  Qff.  ii  18,  pro  Roto.  Am,  6.) 

Public  hospitality  seems  likewise  to  have  ex- 
isted at  a  very  early  period  among  the  nations  of 
Italy,  and  the  foedus  hospitii  mentioned  in  Livy 
(L  9)  can  scarcely  be  looked  upon  in  any  other 
light  than  that  of  hoapitiom  publicunu  But  the 
first  direct  mention  of  public  hoq>itality  being  eata- 
bliahed between  Rome  and  another  city,  ia  after 
the  OanU  had  departed  from  Rome,  when  it  waa 
decreed  that  CWe  should  be  rewarded  for  its  good 
services  by  the  establishment  of  public  hospitality 
between  Uie  two  dties.  (Liv.  v.  50.)  The  public 
hospitality  after  the  war  with  the  Qanh  gave  to 
the  Caerites  the  right  of  isopolity  with  Rome,  that 
is,  the  dvitaa  without  the  auffraginm  and  the  ho- 
norea.  [Ciyitas  ;  Colonia.]  In  the  later  timea  of 
the  republic  we  no  bnger  find  public  hoapitality  ea- 
tabliahed between  Rraie  and  a  foreign  atate  ;  but  a 
idation  which  amounted  to  the  aame  thing  waa 
iatroduoed  in  ita  atead,  that  ia,  towna  were  raised 
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to  the  rank  of  munidpia  (Liv.  viii.  14),  and  thus 
obtained  the  dvitas  without  the  aufinigiiun  and  the 
honores  ;  and  when  a  town  was  desirous  of  form- 
ing a  similar  relation  with  Rome,  it  entered  into 
dientda  to  some  distinguished  Iloman,  who  then 
acted  as  patron  of  the  dient-town.  But  the  custom 
of  granting  the  honour  of  hcspes  publicus  to  a  dis- 
tinguished foteigner  by  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
seems  to  have  existed  down  to  the  end  of  the  re- 
public. (Liv.  i  45,  V.  28,  xxxvil  54.)  Whether 
such  a  public  hospes  undertook  the  same  duties  to- 
wards Roman  dtizens,  as  the  Greek  proxenus,  is 
uncertain ;  but  his  privileges  were  tne  same  aa 
thoae  of  a  municepa,  that  is,  he  had  the  civitas,  but 
not  the  suflQragium  nor  the  honorea.  Public  hoa- 
pitality waa,  like  the  hoapitium  privatum,  hereditaij 
m  the  £eunily  of  the  person  to  whom  it  had  been 
granted.  (Diod.  Sic.  xiv.  93.)  The  honour  of 
public  hoapea  waa  aometimea  alao  canfeired  upon  a 
diatinguiahed  Roman  by  a  foreign  atate.  (Bdckh« 
Oorp,  Inaerip.  vol  i.  n.  1331 ;  Cic.  pro  Baib,  18,  e. 
Verr,  iv.  65.  Compare  Niebuhr,  Hid,  of  Rome^ 
vol  ii.  p.  58 ;  Walter,  Getek,  dM  Bom,  /Zeduta,  p.  54, 
&c  ;  Gtfttling,  GoadL  der  lOm.  Staat$v.  p.  216, 
Ac.)  [L.  S.] 

HO'STIA.  [Sacuficium.] 
HOSTIS.  [HospiTiUM  ;  PoarLiMimuM.] 
HYACI'NTHIA  ('TaKd^ia),  a  great  national 
featival,  celebrated  every  year  at  Amydae  by 
the  Amydaeana  and  Spartana.  The  andent  writers 
who  mention  thia  featival  do  not  agree  in  the 
name  of  the  divinity  in  whoae  honour  it  waa  hdd : 
aome  aay  that  it  waa  the  Amydaean  or  the  Car- 
neian  Apollo,  others  that  it  was  the  Amydaean 
hero,  Hyadnthus:  a  third  and  more  probable 
statement  assigns  the  festival  to  the  Amydaean 
Apollo  and  Hyadnthua  together.  •  Thia  Amydaean 
Apollo,  however,  with  whom  Hyacinthua  waa 
assimilated  in  hiter  times,  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Apollo,  the  tuttional  divinity  of  the  Dorians. 
(Miiller,  Orekom,  p.  327,  Dor.  ii  8.  §  15.)  The 
festival  was  called  after  the  youthful  hero  Hyacin- 
thus,  who  evidently  deriv^  his  name  firom  the 
flower  hyacinth  (the  emblem  of  death  among  the 
ancient  Greeks),  and  whom  Apollo  acddentally 
struck  dead  with  a  quoit  The  Hyacinthia  lasted 
for  three  days,  and  began  on  the  longeat  day  of 
the  Spartan  month  Hecatombeus  (the  Attic  Heca- 
tombaeon,  Hesych.  a.  v.  *EJcaroftJg96s :  Manao, 
Sparta^  iii  2.  p.  201),  at  the  time  when  the  tender 
flowera  oppreaaed  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  drooped 
their  languid  heada.  On  the  first  and  laat  day  of 
the  Hyacinthia  aacrificea  were  offered  to  the  dead, 
and  the  death  of  Hyacinthua  waa  lamented. 
During  theae  two  daya  nobody  wore  any  garianda 
at  the  repasts,  nor  took  bread,  but  only  csJces  and 
similar  things,  and  no  paeans  were  sung  in  praiBe 
of  Apollo ;  and  when  the  solenm  repasts  were  over, 
every  body  went  home  in  the  greatest  quiet  and 
order.  This  serious  and  melancholy  chantcter  waa 
foreign  to  all  the  other  festivala  of  ApoDo.  The 
aecond  day,  however,  vras  wholly  ment  in  public 
rejoicings  and  amusements.  Amyctae  waa  vinted 
by  numbera  of  stiangers  (yrarfiyvpis  A^iSkoyos  icol 
firydXii),  and  boys  played  the  dthan  or  sang  to 
the  accompaniment  of  the  flute,  and  celebrated  in 
anapaeatic  metres  the  praise  of  Apollo,  while  others, 
in  splendid  attire,  performed  a  horse-race  in  the 
theatre.  This  horse-race  is  probably  the  kyAif 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (vi  p.  278).  After  this  race 
there  followed  a  number  of  choruses  of  youths 
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eondiielad  by  a  x^poroUs  (Xen.  Ag«$A.  %  I?)*  m 

which  lome  of  their  national  wmgi  (irtx^pw 
iroi^/orra)  were  sung.  During  the  longs  of  these 
choruses  dancers  performed  some  of  toe  ancient 
and  simple  movements  with  the  accompaniment  of 
the  flute  and  the  song.  The  Spartan  and  Amy- 
daean  maidens,  after  this,  riding  in  chariots  made 
of  wicker-work  (icdvo^fNi),  and  splendidly  adorned, 
performed  a  beautiful  procession.  Numerous  sacri- 
fices were  also  offered  on  this  day,  and  the  citizens 
kept  open  house  for  their  firiends  and  relations ;  and 
eren  slaves  were  allowed  to  enjoy  themselves. 
(Didymus,  op.  Athm.  iv.  p.  139.)  One  of  the  fa- 
vourite meals  on  this  occasion  was  called  icor/f, 
and  is  described  by  Molpis  (op.  Atkem.  iv.  p.  140) 
as  consistmg  of  cake,  bread,  meat,  raw  herbs,  broth, 
figs,  dessert,  and  the  seeds  of  lupine.  Some  ancient 
writers,  when  speaking  of  the  Hyacinthia,  apply 
to  the  whole  festival  such  epithets  as  can  only  be 
used  in  regard  to  the  second  day ;  for  instance, 
when  they  call  it  a  merry  or  joyful  solemnity. 
Macrobius  (Satum,  i.  11)  states  tiiat  the  Amydae- 
ans  wore  chaplets  of  ivy  at  the  Hyacinthia,  which 
can  only  be  true  if  it  be  understood  of  the  second 
day.  The  incorrectness  of  these  writers  is  how- 
ever in  some  degree  excused  by  the  fiut,  that  the 
second  day  formed  the  principal  part  of  the  festive 
season,  as  appears  from  the  description  of  Didy- 
mus, and  as  may  also  be  inferred  from  Xenophon 
{Hettmt,  iv.  5.  §  1 1  ;  compare  AgetiL  2.  17),  who 
makes  the  paean  the  principal  part  of  the  Hya- 
cinthia. The  great  importance  attached  to  this 
festival  by  the  Amydaeans  and  Lacedaemonians 
is  seen  ftxaa  the  fiict,  that  the  Amyclaeans,  even 
when  they  had  taken  the  field  against  an  enemy, 
always  returned  home  on  the  approach  of  the 
season  of  the  Hyacinthia,  that  they  might  not  be 
obliged  to  neglect  its  celebration  (Xen.  HeUen.  iv. 
5.  §  11  ;  Paus.  iiL  10.  §  1),  and  that  the  Lacedae- 
moaians  on  one  occasion  conduded  a  truce  of  forty 
days  with  the  town  of  Eira,  merely  to  be  able  to 
return  home  and  celebrate  the  national  festival 
(Pans.  iv.  19.  §  3)  ;  and  that  in  a  treaty  with 
Sparta,  b.  a  421,  the  Athenians,  in  order  to  show 
their  good-will  towards  Sparta,  promised  every 
year  to  attend  the  celebration  of  the  Hyacinthia. 
(Thucyd.  V- 23.)  [L.S.] 

HY'ALUa     [ViTBUM.] 

HYBREOS  GRAPHE  (Mpc«f  7pa4»4).  This 
action  vras  the  prindpal  remedy  prescribed  by  the 
Attic  law  for  wanton  and  contumelious  injury  to 
the  person,  whether  in  the  nature  of  indecent  (3i* 
ahrxpovpyiai)  or  other  assaults  (8i^  TrKtrf&if).  If 
the  offsnoe  were  of  the  former  kind,  it  would  al- 
ways be  available  when  the  sufferer  was  a  minor 
of  either  sex  (for  the  consent  of  the  infimt  was 
immaterial),  or  when  an  adult  female  was  fordbly 
violated :  and  this  protection  was  extended  to  all 
conditioDS  of  life,  wnether  bond  or  free.  (Dem.  e. 
MeULy,b29, 15.)  The  legal  representative  (kVO* 
however,  of  such  person  might,  if  he  pleased,  con- 
sider the  injury  as  a  private  rather  than  a  public 
wrong,  and  sue  for  damages  in  a  civil  action. 
[BiAioN  DiKB.]  With  respect  to  common  as- 
saults, a  prosecution  of  this  kind  seems  to  have 
been  allowable  only  when  the  object  of  a  wanton 
attack  was  a  free  person  (Aristot  Rhet.  ii.  24),  as 
the  essence  lay  in  its  contumely,  and  a  slave  could 
incur  no  degradation  by  receiving  a  blow,  though 
the  injury,  if  slight,  might  entitle  the  master  to 
reeovet   damages   for  the  battery  (oiicia),  or,  if 
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ierioiifl,fiirthekMB  of  hitaervioei  [Blabu  Dikb] 
in  a  private  lawsuit  (Meier,  AtL  Proc  p.  326.) 
These  two  last-mentioned  actions  might  also  be  re- 
sorted to  by  a  firee  dticen  when  simuariy  outraged 
in  his  own  person,  if  he  were  more  desirous  of  ob- 
taining compensation  for  the  wrong,  than  the  mers 
punishment  of  the  wrongdoer,  as  the  penalty  in- 
curred by  the  defendant  m  the  public  prosecution 
accrued  to  the  state  and  not  to  the  plainti£  A 
fine  also  of  a  thousand  drachmae,  formited  by  the 
prosecutor  upon  his  relinquishing  his  suit  or  failing 
to  obtain  the  votes  of  a  fifth  of  the  dicasts,  may 
have  contributed  to  render  causes  of  this  kind  leas 
frvquent,  and  partly  account  for  the  drcnmstanoe 
that  there  an  no  speeches  extant  upon  this  subject. 
I^  however,  the  case  for  the  prosecution  was  both 
strong  and  clear,  the  redress  afforded  by  the  public 
action  was  prompt  and  efficient  Besides  the  legi- 
timate protectors  of  women  and  children,  any 
Athenian  citisen  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  fiill  frrnn- 
chise  might  volunteer  an  accusation:  the  declar- 
ation was  laid  before  the  thesmothetae,  who,  ex- 
cept it  were  hindered  by  extraordinary  public  busi- 
ness, were  bound  not  to  defer  the  trial  before  the 
Heliaea  beyond  a  month.  The  severity  of  the 
sentence  extended  to  confiscation  or  death  ;  and  if 
the  latter  were  awarded,  the  criminal  was  executed 
on  the  same  day :  if  a  fine  were  imposed  upon  him 
he  was  allowed  but  eleven  days  for  its  payment, 
and,  if  the  object  of  his  assault  were  a  free  perMNi, 
he  was  imprisoned  till  the  chum  of  the  state  was 
liquidated.  (Dem.  /.  e. ;  Aeschin.  e.  Timardk,  p. 
41.)  [J.  S.  M.] 

HYDRA'LETA.    [Mola.] 

HYDRAULA  (68pa^Xi|s),  an  oiganist  Ac- 
cording to  an  author  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (iv.  75  ; 
compare  Plm.  H,  N,  viL  38),  the  first  oiganist 
was  Ctesibins  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  about  B,  c. 
200.  He  evidently  took  the  idea  of  his  oraan 
from  the  SvRiNZ  or  Pandean  pipes^  a  musical 
instrument  of  the  highest  antiquity  among  the 
Greeks.  His  object  being  to  em^oy  a  row  of 
pipes  of  great  stse,  and  capable  of  emitting  the 
most  powerful  as  well  as  the  softest  sounds,  he  con- 
trived the  means  of  adapting  keys  with  levers 
(ieyiempiffKot)^  and  with  perforated  sliders  (mfi^iora), 
to  open  and  shut  the  mouths  of  the  pipes  (ykafvei- 
KotM\  a  supply  of  wind  being  obtained,  without 
intermission,  by  bellows,  in  which  the  pressure  of 
water  performed  the  same  part  which  is  fulfilled  in 
the  m<>dem  organ  by  a  weight  On  this  aoooont 
the  instrument  invented  by  Ctesibius  was  odled 
the  water-oigan  (J^paatXis^  Athen.  k  e. ;  MpavXi- 
KhwhfTfdMov^  Hero,  SpmLs  J^ramUea  twaoitaQ, 
Vitruv.  X.  13  ;  Schneider,  od  loe.;  Drieberg,  dU 
fmemm,  Etfrndtrngm  der  GfrMOJIm,  pp.  53--61  ; 
hydrwbu,  Plin.  H,  AT.  ix.  8  ;  Ci&  TWse.  iil  18). 
Its  pipes  were  partly  of  bronze  (xo^ct^  ^'P^'^'P^ 
JuL  Imp.  in  Brunck^  AmaL  iL  403  ;  teget  o^iia, 
Claud,  de  MalL  Tkeod.  Corns.  316),  and  pwdy  of 
reed.  The  number  of  its  stops,  and  consequently  of 
its  rows  of  pipes,  varied  from  one  to  eight  (Vitruv. 
/.  e.),  so  that  Tertullian  {de  Auma^  14)  describes 
it  with  reason  as  an  exceedingly  complicated  in- 
strument It  continued  in  use  so  late  as  the  ninth 
century  of  our  era :  in  the  year  826,  a  water-organ 
was  erected  by  a  Venetian  in  the  church  of  Aquis- 
granum,  the  modem  Aix-la-Chapelle.  (Quix, 
Munsler-kirDke  in  Aaekat^  p.  14.) 

The  organ  was  wdl  adi^ited  to  gratify  the  Ro- 
man people  in  the  splendid  entertainments  provided 


BTLORL 

for  ttien  lif  the  empeniri  and  other  opulent  pn- 
loni.  Nen  wu  very  cuiioui  aboat  organi,  both 
in  regard  to  their  muiicol  eSect  and  their  m«ha- 
ninn.  {Satton.  ffer.  41.  M.)  A  contomiste  coin 
•f  thii  empeior,  in  the  Britiih  HuKnm  (tee  wood- 
cM),  ibowa  an  organ  with  a  iprig  of  laurel  on  one 


tide,  and  a  man  itanding  on  the  other,  ikbo  may 
haie  been  vidoriotu  in  ue  eihibi^an*  of  the  cir- 
ent  ot  the  amphHbHUre.  It  u  pnbabte  that  then 
tnedali  ivere  beitoTod  npon  mch  victor*,  and  that 
the  orgtu  mu  irapnued  opon  them  on  aecoont  of 
ita  introduction  on  nich  oecanona.  (Havenamp,  ■£■ 
JVimt.  eomomiatii:  Raache,  Lae.  Utov.  ReiNim. 
I.V.  HydraaUaBa  latnnaaituiii,)  The  general  form 
of  the  organ  ii  al»  clearly  exhibited  in  a  poem 
by  PnblUioi  Porphyrint  Optatianua,  dncribing  (he 
initniment,  and  compoeed  of  Tereea  po  coQitructed 
M  to  ihow  both  (he  lower  part  vhich  contained 
the  bellowa,  the  wind -cheat  vhich  lay  upon  it,  and 
orer  thii  the  raw  of  26  pipes.  Theae  are  repre- 
•ented  by  26  line*,  which  inoeaH  in  length  each 
by  one  letter,  milil  the  but  line  ii  twice  u  long 
H  the  Gnt.  (Wemidor^  Potlat  LaL  Mia.  ToL  ii. 
Mi8M— ilS.)  FJ.  Y-] 

HYDRAU'LICA        MA'CHINA.       [Hr- 


HYDRAULUS  [Hi 

HY'DRIA  (Mpfa).    iBrroiA-j 

H  YDRIAPHO'RI  A  (iV<<i^ap(a>wai  oneof  the 
•errieea  which  aliena  {iitriiiKoi)  reaidiiig  at  Athena 
had  to  perform  to  the  A  theniana  et  the  Panathenaea, 
and  by  which  it  waa  probably  only  intended  to  im- 
pre«  upon  them  the  recoUection  that  they  were 
mere  alieni  and  not  citiieni.  The  hydiiaphoria  waa 
performed  only  by  the  wiraa  of  alieni  {Pollni,  "■ 
S6)  i  whereBi  their  daughter!  had  on  theiame  i 
Buion  to  perform  the  BKiaiti^oftn  (the  carrying  of 
nmoli)  to  the  Athenian  maidena,  and  their  bui- 
Imidi  the  imfnrfopfa  (the  canytng  of  Tetaeli, 
aee  Aeliaa,  T.  H.  n  1,  with  Periioniuj  ;  Harpo- 
erat.  i.  v.  iita^popoi).  It  ij  clear  from  the  words 
of  Aelian  that  theio  buniiliating  Mnicei  were  uot 
demanded  of  the  alieni  by  the  lawi  of  Solon,  but 
that  they  were  introduced  at  a  later  period.  (Pe- 
titna,  Irig.  AIL  p.  96.)  The  hydnaphori*  wai 
the  cmiiying  of  a  Teswl  with  water  (Mpio,  Ari- 
•ti^h.  Eaitt.  738),  which  lenice  the  uiarried  alien 
women  had  to  perfbnn  to  the  married  part  of  the 
female  citiienaof  Adieni,  when  they  walked  to  the 
teoiple  of  AthsB  in  the  mat  fraceaaion  at  tl 
PaitalheiiaeB.  (Compare  Henranu,  PmaSiaiat 
c31.)  tL.8.] 

HYDEOMELI.    [ViwuM,] 

H  YLO'RI  orH  YLECHRI  (6\ii|Ml,GAqt>fwl),wa 
Mid  b)  HMychina  {$. «.)  to  haTa  beoi  gfflcen  wha 


HYPOBOLBS  QRAPHE.  SH 

had  the  luperintendence  of  foreati  (BAqr  ^uXiloviv, 
compare  tiuidai,  i.  o.).  Ariitotle  {PaliL  iL  5), 
who  diiidei  all  public  officen  into  three  i  lam  i 
(ipxal,  Ari^t^jiraJ,  and  drupirai),  redtoni  the 
iXupoi  among  the  tutiuXtrrai,  and  nji  that  by 
aome  they  were  called  Arf^vi^io^.  They  aeem  to 
bare  been  a  kind  of  police  (or  the  protection  of 
the  foreati,  nmilai  to  the  Onmao  former.  Bflt 
the  eiacl  nature  of  their  office,  or  the  Greek 
■tatea  where  it  eiiilad,  are  imknown.  [L,  S.] 
HYPAETHRUS.  [Trnm-LDM.] 
IIVPASPISTAB  ((aacnturral).  [ExuciTua, 
\.  4Se,  b.] 

HYPG'RETES  (iirT|/>^t).  Thiiwordfade- 
ived  from  ifiiran,  ifinit,  and  therefore  ciif-inally 
lignifiea  a  rawer  ;  but  in  later  lima  the  word  waa. 


tae  wen  accompanied 
and  who  carried  the 


leaieL  (Thocyd.  ii.  31,  with 
Oilller'i  note  ;  Demoath.  e.  PoIkL  pp.  1314, 131(1, 
&c;  Polyb.  T.  109.)  In  a  ttiTl  wider  aenie  hn^ 
irtii  wBi  applied  to  any  penon  who  acted  aa  the 
auiitant  of  another,  and  petfocmrd  manual  lahonr 
for  him,  whether  in  lacred  or  proboe  thingi  (Pol- 
lux, L  1,  16,  Till  JO),  whence  the  word  ia  aome- 
limea  need  aa  lynonymoua  with  iUto.  (Clitarebni, 
1^.  A&m.  Ii.  p.  267  i  compare  PoUox,  tii.  8.  3  ; 
Heaych.  $.  v.)  Henca  alwi  the  name  brtifiTtu  waa 
.-  ...    .1   .    men  by  whom  the  hopli- 

'hen  they  took  the  Geld, 
the  higgage,  the  pnTiiiana,  and 
theahieldofchehopliteL  <Xea.<^r^.  iL  1.  §31.) 
The  more  common  name  tat  thu  aemni  of  the 
hoplitea  wu  vanrffopei. 

At  Athena  the  name  imiftnit,  or  tbe  abMnct 
iritptau,  aeema  to  have  been  applied  to  a  whida 
claiiofafflceia.  Ariitotle  (PoiliL  >L  i)  dindeaidl 
pnUio  offleea  into  three  ebaaea,  ifxfi  or  magii- 
traciea,  frifi^Xiioi  or  adminutrationa,  and  fnpMlai 
or  aerrice*.  Now  all  public  offlcera  at  Athani,  in 
aa  &r  aa  they  were  the  representatina  of  the 
people,  or  the  eiecnton  of  hi  will,  were  appointed 
by  the  pec^Ie  itaelf  or  by  the  aenale  ;  and  with 
the  exception  of  aome  iubaltem  military  officeta^ 
we  neier  find  that  one  public  officer  waa  appcnnted 
by  another.  A  public  officer,  therefore,  when  be 
appointed  another  pertcn  to  perfonn  the  lower  <• 
more  mecbanicsl  parti  of  hii  offlce,  could  not  taiaa 
the  rank  of  a  public  officer,  but  mere^ 


1»)," 


hu 


own  reipannbili^.  Theie  inip^iu,  therefne, 
were  not  public  officara.  properly  ipeaking,  but 
only  in  ai  iar  aa  they  took  a  part  in  the  functiooa 
of  auch  oflicen.  The  original  and  charactcriitie 
diDerence  between  them  and  real  public  officera 
waa,  that  the  former  rrceiTed  mliriea,  while  the 
latter  had  none.  Araongthe^p^aiwerenckcned 
the  lower  clauei  of  icHbei  [Orahmaticb],  he- 
taldi,  measmgen,  the  miniiter*  of  the  HeTen,  and 
otheri.  Thia  claai  of  prrtoni,  aa  might  be  np- 
poaed,  did  not  enjoy  any  high  d^iee  of  eatimalian 
at  Atheni  (Pollux,  tl  31),  and  from  Ariitotia 
(PiiiL  It.  13)  it  i>  dear  that  they  were  not  alwaya 
Athenian  citutma,  bnl  tometimei  ilaTei.  [L.  S.] 
HYPEROON  (iiripfor).  [DoMtta,  p.  426,a,] 
KYPOBOLES  ORAPHE  (irofiAift  TpofHt). 
Of  thii  action  wa  leom  from  the  Lex  Rhel  that 
it  waa  one  of  the  many  inetitutiona  calculated  to 
preaerra  the  purity  of  Attic  descent,  and  preTeired 
againat  penoni  (nspetled  of  having  been  lutfuiai- 
I  litionicbDdren.    If  ihiibctwat  Mtabliafced  atthe 
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trial,  the  pretended  citisen  was  redneed  to  slaTery, 
and  his  property  confiscated.  [J.  S.  M.] 

HYPOCAUSTUM.    [Balnbar,  p.  192,  b.] 
H  YPOCOSMETAE  ( 6To«o<r/*i?TaJf),  frequently 
occur  in  Athenian  inscriptions  of  Uie  time  of  the 
Roman  empire,  aa  assistants  of  the  Kofffiiprifs,  who 
at  that  period  was  the  chief  officer  who  regulated 
the  exercises  of  the  Gymnasium.     (Krause,  Gym- 
tuutik  vnd  Agonistik,  voL  i.  p.  212,  &c) 
HYPO'CRITES  {WoKpvHis),    [Histrio.] 
HYPODE'MA  (6iro«^/ia).     [Calcbus.] 
H YPOGE'UM.    [Fdnub,  p.  561,  a.] 
HYPOGRAMMATEUS      iPwoypaiAtuer^^s). 
[Grammatbus.] 
HYPO'GRAPHIS.     [Pictura,  No.  Vt.] 
HYPOMErONES  {i»toiuiov€s).  [Homobi]. 
HYPOMO'SIA  (6To/«wr£a).     [Diabtbtab  ; 

DiKB.] 

HYPO'NOMUS.  [Emissarium.] 
HYPORCHE'MA  {Mpxnv^),  was  a  Uvely 
kind  of  mimic  dance  which  accompanied  the  songs 
used  in  the  worship  of  Apollo,  especially  am<»ig  the 
Dorians.  It  was  performed  by  men  and  women. 
(Athen.  xiv.  p.  631.)  A  chorus  of  singers  at  the 
festiTals  of  Apollo  usually  danced  around  the  altar, 
while  sereial  other  persons  were  appointed  to  ac- 
company the  action  of  the  song  with  an  appropriate 
mimic  perfonnance  (6iropx«o'0<u).  The  hypor- 
chema  was  thus  a  lyric  dance,  and  often  passed 
into  the  playful  and  comic,  whence  Athenaeus 
(ziy.  p.  630,  &c)  compares  it  with  the  cordax  of 
comedy.  It  had,  according  to  the  supposition  of 
M'dller,  like  all  the  music  and  poetry  of  the  Dorians, 
originated  in  Crete,  but  was  at  an  early  period  in- 
troduced in  the  islfud  of  Deloe,  where  it  seems  to 
have  continued  to  be  performed  down  to  the  time 
of  Lttcian.  (Athen.  i.  p.  15  ;  Lucian,  de  SaUat 
16  ;  compare  Miiller,  Dor,  ii  8.  §  14.)  A  similar 
kind  of  dsmce  was  the  yipoopos^  which  Theseus  on 
his  return  from  Crete  was  said  to  have  performed 
in  Delos,  and  which  was  customary  in  this  island 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Plutarch.  {Thu.  21.)  The 
leader  of  this  dance  was  called  y€payov>jc6s. 
(Hesych.  t.  v.)  It  was  performed  with  blows,  and 
with  various  turnings  and  windings  {ir  pv9yu^ 
wfpifKi^tu  Kol  ^cXi^cis  lx<"^0»  <u^<^  'f*^B>  ^^^  to 
be  an  imitation  of  the  windings  of  the  Cretan 
labyrinth.  When  the  chorus  was  at  rest,  it  formed 
a  semicircle,  with  leaders  at  the  two  wings.  (Pol- 
lux, iv.  101.) 

The  poems  or  songs  which  were  accompanied  by 
the  hyporchem  were  likewise  called  hypoichemata. 
The  fint  poet  to  whom  such  poems  are  ascribed 
,  was  Thaletas :  their  character  must  have  been  in 
accordance  with  the  playfulnras  of  the  dance  which 
bore  the  same  name,  and  by  which  they  were  ac- 
companied. The  fragments  of  the  hyporchemata 
of  Pindar  confirm  this  supposition,  for  their  rhythms 
are  peculiarly  light,  and  have  a  very  imitative 
and  graphic  chanicter.  (Bockh,  de  Mmr,  Pmd. 
p.  201,  &&,  and  p.  270.)  These  characteristics 
must  have  existed  in  a  much  higher  degree  in  the 
hyporchematic  songs  of  Thaletas.  (MUIIer,  Hisi, 
of  Greek  LU.  i.  p.  23,  &c  ;  compare  with  p.  160, 
&c.)  [L.  S.] 

HYPOSCE'NIUM.    [Thbatrum.] 

HYPOTHE'CA.    [Pionijs.] 

HYPOTHECA'RIA  ACTIO.    [Pionua] 

HYPOTRACHE'LIUM.       [Columna,    p. 
825,  a.] 

HYSPLENX  (80wXiryO.    [STADXirif.] 


JANUA. 


L  J. 


JACULATO'RES.  [EzBRCiTua»  p.  503,  a.1 

JA'CULUM.    [Hasta.] 

JA'NITOR.    [Janua.] 

JA'NUA  (^vpa),  a  door.  Besides  being  appli- 
cable to  the  doors  of  iqnrtments  in  the  interior  of 
a  house,  which  were  properly  called  ottia  (Isid. 
Orig.  XV.  7 ;  Viig.  Aen,  vi.  43. 81),  this  term  more 
especially  denoted  the  fint  entrance  into  the  house, 
t.  0.  the  firont  or  street  door,  which  was  also  called 
anOcMm  (Festus, »,  e.),  and  in  Greek  d^paoftXcfof, 
a/'Ac(a,  nhxiosy  sAMa  (Od.  xxiii.  19  ;  Pind.  Nem. 
i.  19 ;  Menand.  p.  87,  ed.  Mein. ;  Harpocration, 
«.  V, ;  Theophr.  Char.  18 ;  Theocrit.  xv.  43  ; 
Charit  i.  2  ;  Herodian,  ii.  1).  The  houses  of  the 
Romans  commonly  had  a  back-door,  called  potU- 
crnHj  postwh  or  pokuaUa  (Festus,  t.  e. ;  Hor.  EpitL 
i  5.  31 ;  Plant.  Mod.  iii.  3.  27  ;  Sueton.  Clamd, 
18),  and  in  Greek  wapdBvpa  dim,  rapoBiptoK 
Cicero  (pod.  Red.  6)  also  calls  it  ptemdo&fron^ 
^  the  fidse  door,**  in  contradistinction  to  janua,  the 
front  door;  and,  because  it  often  led  into  the 
garden  of  the  house  (Plant.  SUdi.  iii  1. 40—44), 
it  was  called  the  garden-door  (inprala,  Heimip.  cp. 
Athen.  xv.  6). 

The  door-way,  when  complete,  consisted  of  four 
indispensable  parts,  the  threshold,  or  sill ;  the 
lintel ;  and  the  two  jambs. 

The  threshold  (fii»M,  /3i}A^f,  oSSos)  was  the  ob- 
ject of  superstitious  reverence,  and  it  was  thought 
unfortunate  to  tread  on  it  with  the  left  foot  On 
this  account  the  steps  leading  into  a  temple  were 
of  an  uneven  number,  because  the  worshipper, 
after  placing  his  right  foot  on  the  bottom  step, 
would  then  place  the  same  foot  on  the  threshold 
also.  (Vitruv.  iii  4.)  Of  this  an  example  is  pre- 
sented in  the  woodcut,  p.  97. 

The  lintel  (j^^vmentem.  Cat  cb  /2s  Rud.  14  ; 
wperdUum^  Vitruv.  iv.  6)  was  also  called  Unten 
(Jnv.  vi.  227),  and  more  specifically  Umen  m^pervm^ 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  sill,  which  was  called 
Umen  is^rwn.  (Plaut  Mere,  v.  1.  1.)  Being  de- 
signed to  support  a  superincumbent  weight,  it  was 
generaUy  a  smgle  piece,  either  of  wood  or  stone. 
Hence  uiose  lintels,  which  still  remain  in  andent 
buildings,  astonish  us  by  their  great  length.  In 
large  and  splendid  edifices  the  jambs  or  door-posts 
(poifet,  ffroBftm)  were  made  to  converge  towards 
the  top,  according  to  certain  rules,  which  are  given 
by  Vitruvius  (/.  e.).  In  describing  the  construc- 
tion of  temples  he  calls  them  anUpc^fmeiUa^  the 
propriety  of  which  term  may  be  understood  frtmi 
the  ground-plan  of  the  door  at  p.  241,  where  the 
hinges  are  seen  to  be  behind  the  jambs.  This 
plan  may  also  serve  to  show  what  Theocritus 
means  by  the  ioUow  door-posts  {trroB/ik  icoiXa 
^vpdMW^  Idyll,  zxiv.  15).  In  the  Augustan  age 
it  was  &shionable  to  inlay  the  posts  with  tortoise- 
shell.  (Viig.  Geoty,  ii.  463.)  Although  the  jamb 
was  sometimes  nearly  twice  the  length  of  the 
lintel,  it  was  made  of  a  single  stone  even  in  the 
laigest  edifices.  A  very  stnkiog  effiMt  was  pro- 
duced by  the  height  of  these  door- ways,  as  well  as 
by  their  costly  decorations,  beautifbl  mati^rials,  and 
tasteful  proportions. 

The  door  in  the  front  of  a  temple,  as  it  reached 
nearly  to  the  oeiliitf,  allowed  the  worshimn^  to 
view  from  without  the  entire  statue  of  the  diTmtly) 


the  nMe  HgM  at  the  buildi 
nuRed  through  ths  Hme  Bjieiture.  Th«e  uircum- 
Mance*  tn  illuitnted  in  tba  BccDnipuijing  wood- 
tut,  ihatring  the  front  of  ■  unall  temple  irfJnpitcr, 


VitniT.  JT.  6. 1 1 ),  iinpliei,  that  (he  doon  opeued  in- 
mrdt.  Thii  ii  cleuly  tta  in  the  uma  voodcat, 
■nd  i«  fbaud  to  be  the  conitmction  of  tH  uident 
boildingi  U  Pompeii  and  other  ploHa.  In  wme 
of  thete  buUdingi,  u  for  example,  in  that  called 
"  the  honu  of  the  uagic  poet,"  eren  the  inatble 
thrahold  riia  aboat  an  inch  higher  tbaa  the  bot- 
tom of  the  duoi  {OellH  Pmpimaia,  2Bd  Ser.  Tol.  L 
p.  Ill),  BO  that  the  door  vaa  ia  OTorf  pan  behind 
the  door-caie.  After  the  time  of  Hippiu  the 
■treet-dooR  wen  not  penaitted  to  open  oatwardlj 
M  Alheu  (Becker,  Ctantbf,  toL  i.  pp.  ]  89,  200) ; 
■nd  hence  irttSrai  meant  to  open  Ibe  door  on 
oaminff  in,  and  iwirw^airBai  or  i^XxiaaaVoi  to 
abut  It  on  going  ouL  In  a  lin^e  iniBince  onl; 
were  the  doon  allowed  to  open  outwatdlj  at  Rome; 
an  eieeptioo  wai  made  ai  a  apecial  pririlege  in 
honour  of  M,  Valatini  Pablicola.  (Schneidei,  ia 
Pinrr.  IT.  6.  96.) 

The  lintel  of  the  oblong  door-caae  was  in  all 
Ui^  and  qilendid  bniUinga,  nieh  aa  the  gnat 
temples,  anrmoanted  either  t^  ta  architntTO  and 
cornice,  or  by  a  comice  only.  At  thii  ii  not 
■hown  in  the  bai-reltaf  aboTO  introduced,  an  actual 
door-wsj,  na.,  that  of  the  temple  of  Herenlea  at 
Cora,  ii  here  added.  Aboie  the  lintel  ii  an  archi- 
tiBTe  with  a  Latin  imcription  upon  it,  and  abore 
thii  a  projecting  comice  aupported  on  each  aide  b; 
B  eonaole,  which  reachfa  to  a  leTel  with  the  bottom 
of  the  lintel.  The  top  of  the  comice  (osmu  mmiwa, 
VitiuT.  IT.  6.  S  1)  coincided  in  height  with  the  topi 
of  the  capital!  of  the  oolumni  of  the  pronaoi,  lo 
that  the  dooi-waj,  with  ita  aupcntmeture,  wM 
•zactlj  aqsal  in  baight  to  the  coIanuH  and  lb* 


AmAK.  Thia  nipentnciion  wai  th 
of  VitruTiu*  (J.  c),  and  of  the  Greek  archilecu 
whom  he  followed.  The  next  woodcut  ihom  one  of 
the  two  conaaloi  which  aupport  the  comice  of  a  bnu- 
tifiil  Ionic  door- way  in  the  temple  of  Hinerva  Poliaa 
at  Atheni.  In  the  ioienption  relating  to  the  baild- 
ing  of  that  temple,  which  ii  now  in  the  Elgin  cal- 
teclion  of  the  Britiah  HuHtrnn,  the  object  her* 
delineated  ii  called  oli  t^  trtpSipY.  Other 
Greek  namea  (or  it,  uaed  b;  Vitmtini  (ir.  6.  S  *), 
•arolii  and  mam,  Ulerall;  a  "  lide-ear "  and 
elbow."  The  oae  of  coniolea,  or  tniaioa,  in 
litnatkiQ  vaa  characteriitic  of  the  Ionic  atjU 
J  nerer  admitted  in  the  Doric 
be  obwned  that  Homer  (W.  liL  90), 
Heiiod  (Saul.  S71),  and  Heivdatna  (L  179),  nae 
'' e  term  Orip^vpow,  ra  ita  diminutiTC  brtpOCptor^ 

inclnde  the  lintel.  Upon  lome  part  of  the  fa;per- 
thynua  there  wa*  often  an  imcription,  recording 
the  date  and  occation  of  the  erection,  ai  in  the 
caae  of  tha  temple  of  Herculea  abore  reioefented, 
or  elae  merthr  exraesaing  a  moral  aantiment,  like 
the  celebrated  "  Know  thyaalf "  upon  tbe  temple  at 
Delphi 

The  door  itHilf  waa  called /oru  or  volu,  and  in 
Greek  aarts,  kXio-Jot,  or  Siprrpov.  Theie  wonla 
ilj  found  in  the  plunl,  befsoie  the  doot- 
wnj  of  eT«7  building  of  the  leoat  importance  eon- 
'  ined  two   doon  folding  together,    aa  in  all  tbe 

ilanoea  already  refeired  to.     When  f«ii  ii  oied 

the  aingnlar,  we  may  obaerre  that  it  denotea  one 
of  the  folding-doon  only,  u  in  tha  phraia  firit 
ar^imt,  which  occun  repeatedly  in  Phratoa,  and 
deacribei  the  creaking  of  a  lingle  valve,  opened 
alone  and  turning  on  iti  pivola.  Etch  the  internal 
doort  of  houiea  were  biTalre  (<  i.  \\t  i>onpe»iH, 
p.  1 66)  ;  hence  »  e  read  of  "  the 
folding-doon  of  a  bed-chamber-  (/bra  oAaJi, 
Snet.  ^1^.82;  Q.  Curt  t.  6;  •raritii  iHpapvHu, 
Hom.  Od.  niiL  (2  ;  iri^u  SirAu,  Soph.  Old. 
7>r.  1261).  But  in  every  caae  each  of  the  tw« 
T^Tea  wai  wide  enon^b  lo  allaw  peraoni  to  paaa 
throogh  without  opeomg    tko  ot«a  tbIti  abo. 
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Eren  cub  (ilTe  WM  wmetimei  double, 

fold  like  our  window-tfaiitWn  (rAipUou 

Ulaqat,  Iiid.  OHg.  XT.  7).     The  mode  of  atach- 

ing  doon  to  Uie  door-mj  u  eipluned  luider  tbe 

atticlfl  Cabd<x 

Then 
all  of  muble  or  of  bionie  ;  Ifat 
whkli  wit  bjr  lar  the  mott  common  malerul,  hai 
peiuhed.  The  door  of  *  tomb  al  Pompeii  (Maioii, 
RmMt  da  Fot^,  toL  L  pL  lii.  fig.  4)  u  mi  ' 
of  a  aingle  piece  of  marUc,  incladii^  the  pivi 
which  were  enoued  in  bronze,  and  turned 
■ocketi  of  the  ame  metal  It  ii  S  feet  high,  2  feet 
9  inchn  wide,  4}  inchei  thick.  Tt  ii  cut  in  front 
to  reiemble  paneli,  and  thiii  [o  approach  nearer 
to  the  appeannce  of  a  common  woodeii  door,  and 
it  was  iulened  bj  a  lock,  trace!  of  which  remain. 
The  beantifull;  wtooghi  tombi  of  Aaia  Minor 
and  other  eaitem  countries  haie  atone  doon, 
nutde  either  to  turn  on  pjioti  or  to  ilide  lideway ■ 
in  gmotet.  Doorg  of  bronie  an  eftrn  mentioned 
by  ancient  writeri.  (Herod.  1 179  ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
iixiT.  7.)  The  doon  of  a  loppoHd  temple  of 
Remna,  atill  exiiting  at  Rome,  and  now  ocmpied 
Bi  a  Chriatian  chnrch,  are  of  thia  materiaL  idi. 
Dooaldaon  {Coilectiim  of  Door-vayt  Jrom  Ancient 
Baildaig;  London,  ]83S,pI.21)  haJ  repmented 
them  filling  up  the  lower  poR  of  the  door-wa;  of 
the  temple  al  Con,  ai  ahown  in  tbe  lait  woodcut, 
which  ia  taken  from  him.  The  four  paneli  are 
■urronnded  bj  rowa  of  amall  circlet,  marking  the 
ipoti  on  which  were  fixed  mettet  or  boMea,  aimi- 
larto  thoK  which  are  deiciibed  and  figured  in  the 
article  Bulla,  and  which  aerred  bolb  to  atrengtben 
and  to  adorn  the  dooia.  The  leara  of  the  doon 
were  nmetiniea  overlud  with  gold,  which  waa  an 
Eaatern  pcactioe,  at  we  lee  bma  ibt  doort  in  the 
temple  of  Solomon  at  Jenualem  (1  JTdi^  tl  32 — 
3A)  ;  at  other  timea  they  were  enriched  with  the 
mott  exquisite  csTTing.  (Orid.  AM.  nil  70G  ;  Virg. 
atorg.m.2e,AtM.  niO—Sa.)  Thoaein  thetemple 
of  Minerra,  at  Spacuie,  are  aid  by  Cicero  (  Fitt, 
ii.  £6)  to  bare  exceeded  all  otben  in  the  curiam 
and  beautiful  workmauihip  executed  upon  them  in 
gold  and  iniry.  *'  It  it  incredible,"  tayi  he,  "  bow 
many  Oreekt  tiaie  left  writingt  detcripCive  of  tbe 
elegance  of  tbete  talvea."  One  of  the  omamnita 
waa  "  a  moat  beautiful  Oorgon'i  head  with  treaaea 
of  tnakea,"  probably  occupying  the  centre  of  ■ 
paneL  In  addition  to  the  iculptum  upon  the 
Talret  themtelvea,  the  fineit  atatuei  were  aome- 
timea  placed  beiide  them,  probably  al  the  bate  of 
(he  antepagmenta,  at  in  the  magnificent  temple  of 
June  in  Samoa.  (Cic  Forr.  i.  23.)  In  tbe 
lancied  palace  of  Alcinotu  (£U  rii.  83—94)  the 
door-oue,  which  wat  of  lilver  with  a  thieahold  of 
bronie,inGlnded  folding^doonofguld  ;  whilatdogt, 
WTOughl  in  gold  and  ailver,  guarded  the  approach, 
pntbably  diipoaed  like  the  arenue  of  iphinxea  be- 
fbn  an  Egyptian  temple.  Aa  luxury  adianced 
among  tbe  Romani  metal  took  (he  place  of  wood, 
even  in  the  doora  of  the  interior  of  a  baate.  Hence 
the  Quaealor  Sp.  Carrilint  reprofed  Coroillut  for 
having  hit  chamber  doora  eorered  with  brmxe 
(aerata  ojtio,  Plin.  L  c). 

A  lattice-work  ia  to  be  abaerred  abore  the 
bnmia  doon  in  the  lait  woodcnt,  Mr,  Donaldton 
haiing  introduced  it  on  the  authority  more  eapc- 
titJly  of  the  PantbeMi  at  Rome,  where  tbe  upper 
part  of  the  dooi-wmy  it  filled  with  a  window  auch 
M  that  here  repnHnlnL  VittUTina  (it.  6.  9  I  ]  calla 
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ibited  in  thelatt  woodcut, 
rebate  inch  aa  we  employ,  bare  an  up- 
pilaater  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
aoor-way,  aoaa  to  corer  the  joining  of  the  valves. 
The  batenings  of  the  door  [elatilra,  Orid.  A  mar. 
L  6. 17  ;  oAbvf}  commonly  connated  in  a  bolt 
(pembit ;  /ulrtoXoi,  Karoxtii,  K^ai^or,  AH. 
KkptpQr,  Soph.  Otd.  Ty.  1262,  1287,  1294) 
placed  at  tbe  base  of  each  Jbrii,  ao  aa  to  admit  of 
being  pushed  into  a  aochet  made  in  the  till  to  re- 
ceive it  (mrf^Jl^  Soph.  Old.  Tyr.  1261).  The 
Pompeian  dooi-waya  ihow  two  holea  correspond- 
ing M  tbe  bolta  of  the  Iwo  forea  (Oall,  Pompeiavt, 
2nd  Ser.  vol.  i.  p  167)  ;  and  they  agree  with 
numerous  pataagea  which  mention  in  ue  plural 
number  "the  bolta,"  or, "  both  the  bolta  "  of  a  door. 
(PUut  AMlml.  L  2.  26,  Cure.  I  2.  SO— 70  ;  Soph. 
ILee.;  Callim.  n  .^pott.  fi.) 

The  annexed  woodcnt  ahowa  an  ancient  bolt 
preferred  in  the  Museum  lit  Naples.  (Maioii, 
Snout  dt  Poapa,  lol.  L  part.  2.  pL  riL) 


By  night,  the  fronl-daor  of  the  bouae  waa  turtbet 

iron  bar  (sam,  rapoffuia,  /mx^^')  placed  aanit  it, 
and  in>e  Red  into  tockeU,  on  each  side  of  tbe  door- 
way. (Pettus,  I.e.  Jditrrrv,-  Orid.  Amor.  L  6. 
24— £6.)  Hence  it  was  necetiary  to  remna  the 
bar(Tii' /lox^i'waptl^tfwup,  iFOfiox*'^"'.  Eorip. 
MhI.  1309)  in  order  to  open  the  door  (nanre). 
(TheophraaC.  Ctor.  IS  ;  Pintarch,  Ptl^  p.  617, 
ed-Steph. ;  Plant.  CW.  iii.  18  j  Ovid.  JlfAv.  120.) 
Even  cbamber-doois  wen  secured  in  the  sama 
mamtec  (Heliodca'.  tL  p.  281,  ed.  Cwnm. ;  tabieali 
oiaaralu  /br^mtf  Apul.  Met.  ix.)  ;  and  here  also, 
in  case  af  need,  tbe  bar  waa  employed  as  a  fiittbet 
security  in  addition  to  the  two  bolts  (iiX^tpa  ru/i- 
mpainna  liix^oa,  Eurip.  Onit.  1546,  1S66, 
I^  A^.  34£,  Awdrom.  952).  To  fasten  tha 
door  with  tbe  bolt  wasjamae  panfatH  obdcns  with 
the  lnr>man  oiwrun  (Tec.  £'b*.  iiL  5.  55,  iv. 
6.  26,  HtaiO.  il.  3.  37).  At  Athens  a  jodoua 
hutband  aometiniet  even  proceeded  to  teal  the  door 
of  tbe  wim " 
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422  ;  Meiiand.  p.  185,  ed.  Mein.)  The  door  of  a 
bed-chamber  was  Bometimes  covered  with  a  curtain 
[Vblum]. 

In  the  Odyaaej  (L  442,  it.  802,  zxl  %  46^ 
50)  we  find  mention  of  a  contrivance  for  bolting  or 
unbolting  a  door  from  the  outaide,  which  couaiBted 
in  a  leathern  thong  (Ifids)  inserted  through  a  hole 
in  the  door,  and  by  means  of  a  loop,  ring,  or  hook 
(iiAc(f,  K\rits\  which  was  the  origin  of  keys,  capa- 
ble of  laying  hold  of  the  bolt  bo  as  to  move  it  in 
the  manner  required.  The  bolt  by  the  progress  of 
improvement  was  transformed  into  a  lock,  and  the 
keys  found  at  Hercnlaneum  and  Pompeii  and 
those  attached  to  rings  (Qorhiei,  DactyUoth,  42, 
205 — 209)  prove,  that  among  the  polished  Greeks 
and  Romans,  the  art  of  the  locksmith  (icActSoiroibt) 
approached  very  neariy  to  its  present  state.  (Achill 
Tat  iL  19.) 

The  door  represented  in  the  first  woodcut  to  this 
article  has  a  ring  upon  each  valve,  which  was  used 
to  shut  the  door,  and  therefore  called  the  i-riffwa- 
rrijp.  Herodotus  (vi.  91)  tells  a  story  of  a  captive 
who  having  escaped  to  a  temple  of  Ceres,  clung  to 
the  rings  on  the  doors  with  both  his  hands.  This 
appendage  to  the  door,  which  was  sometimes  gilt 
and  very  handsome,  was  also  called,  on  account  of 
its  form,  Kpixos  and  Kop^vri,  L  e.  a  '^  circle  ^*  or 
**  crown  *  (Hom.  Od.  i.  441,  vii.  90)  ;  and,  be- 
cause it  was  used  sometimes  as  a  knocker,  it  was 
called  ^6irrpo¥  (Harpocrat,  s.  v. ;  Xen.  Hellen.  vi 
4.  §  36).  The  term  #crfpa|,  *•  a  crow "  (Brunck, 
AnaL  iii.  168),  probably  denoted  a  knocker  more 
nearly  approaching  the  form  of  that  bird,  or  per- 
haps of  ita  neck  and  head.  The  loweat  figure  in 
the  last  woodcut  shows  a  richly  ornamented  epi- 
spaster,  from  the  collection  at  Naples.  That  with 
a  lion*B  head  is  taken  firom  a  baa-relief^  repreaent- 
ing  the  doora  of  a  temple,  in  the  collection  at  Ince- 
Blundell,  near  Liverpool.  The  third  figure  is  from 
the  Neapolitan  Muaeum. 

Before  the  door  of  a  palace,  or  of  any  private  houae 
of  a  auperior  deacription,  there  waa  a  poaaage  lead- 
ing to  the  door  from  the  public  road,  which  waa 
called  vedSftUum  (laid.  Or^.  xv.  7  ;  Plaut  Moa. 
iil  2.  132  ;  Gell.  zri.  5)  and  irp69vpw  (Vitruv. 
vi  7.  5 ;  Horn.  Orf.  xviii  10—100 ;  Herod,  iii  35, 
140).  It  waa  provided  with  aeata  (Herod,  vi  35). 
It  waa  aometimea  covered  by  an  arch  [Camera], 
which  was  supported  by  two  piUars  (Serv.  ad 
Virg,  Aen,  ii  469)  ;  and  aometimea  adorned  with 
aculptuiea  (Viig.  Aen.  vii  181  ;  Juv.  vii  126). 
Here  peraons  waited,  who  oune  in  the  morning  to 
pay  their  respecta  to  the  occupier  of  the  houae. 
(Oeli  iv.  1.)  In  the  veatibule  waa  placed  the 
domestic  altar  [Ara].  The  Athenians  also 
]danted  a  laurel  in  the  same  situation,  beside  a 
figure  deaigned  to  repreaent  Apollo  (Ariatoph. 
Tkean.  496  ;  Plaut  Aferc  iv.  1.  11,  12)  ;  and 
statues  of  Mercury  were  still  more  firequent  (Thu- 
cyd.  vi.  27),  being  erected  there  on  the  principle 
of  setting  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief.  (SchoL  ad  Aria- 
ioph,  PUiL  1155,) 

The  DoNARiA  offered  to  the  gods  were  anapended 
not  only  firom  the  Antab,  but  likewiae  from  the 
door-poata  and  lintela  of  their  temples  (Viig. 
Aen,  iii 287,  v.  360  ;  Ovid.  TrisLlil  1.  34  ;  Hor. 
Curm.  iv.  15.  8,  EpisL  i  1.  5,  i  18,  56  ;  Pera. 
Sai,  vi  45  ;  Plin.  H,  N".  xxxv.  4),  aa  well  aa  of 
palacea,  which  in  ancient  timea  partook  of  the 
sanctity  of  temples.  (Virg.  Aen.  ii.  503,  vii.  183.) 
Yictora  JE  the  games  suspended  their  crowns  nt 
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the  door  of  a  temple.  (Pind.  Nem,  v.  53.)  In 
like  manner  pexsons  fixed  to  the  jambs  and  lintels 
of  their  own  doors  the  spoils  which  they  had  taken 
in  battle.  (Festus,  t.  v,  Resignan  ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxv.  2.)  Stages  honia  and  boards  tusks  were  on 
the  same  principle  used  to  decorate  the  doors  of 
the  temples  of  Diana,  and  of  the  private  indivi- 
duals who  had  taken  these  animals  in  the  chace. 
Owls  and  other  nocturnal  birds  were  nailed  upon 
the  doors  as  in  modem  times.  (Pallad.  de  Re  Rust, 
i  35.)  Also  garlands  and  wreaths  of  flowers  were 
susnended  over  the  doors  of  temples  in  connection 
with  the  performance  of  religious  rites,  or  Uie  ex- 
pression of  public  thanksgiving,  being  composed  in 
each  case  of  productions  suited  to  the  particular 
divinity  whom  they  were  intended  to  honour.  In 
this  manner  the  eorona  tpieea  was  suspended  in 
honour  of  Ceres  (Tib.  i  1.  21  ;  see  also  Virg. 
CVm,  95 — 98).  Laurel  was  so  used  in  token  of 
victory,  especially  at  Rome  (Ovid.  MeL  i  562), 
where  it  sometimes  overshadowed  thf  Corona 
CivicA  on  the  doors  of  the  imperial  palace.  (Ovid. 
7VM^.iii  1,35—49;  Plin. ^. iV.  xv.  39  ;  Aumsafu 
/bn5itf.  Sen.  CkmtoL  ad  Polyb.  35  ;  Vai  Max.  ii 
8.  §  7.)  The  doors  of  private  houses  were  oma^ 
mented  in  a  similar  way,  and  with  different  plants 
according  to  the  occasion.  More  eapecially,  in  cele- 
bration  of  a  marriage  either  laurel  or  myrtle  was 

? laced  about  the  door  of  the  bridegroom.  (Juv.  vi 
9,  228  ;  CUud.  de  Nupt.  Hon,  et  Mar.  208.) 
Catullus,  in  describing  an  imaginary  marriage,  sup- 
poses the  whole  vestibulum  to  have  been  tastefully 
overarched  with  the  branches  of  trees.  {EpUhaL 
Pel.  et  Tha.  278—293.)  The  birth  of  a  child 
was  also  announced  by  a  chaplet  upon  the  door 
(Juv.  ix.  84),  and  a  death  was  indicated  by  cy- 
presses, probably  in  pots,  placed  in  the  vestibuliun. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xvi  60  ;  Serv.  in  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  64.) 
In  addition  to  trees,  branches,  garlands,  and 
wreaths  of  flowers,  the  Romans  sometimes  dis- 
played lamps  and  torches  beforo  the  doors  of  their 
houses  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  gratitude  and 
joy.  (Juv.  xii.  92.)  Music,  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, was  sometimes  performed  in  the  vestibulum, 
especially  on  occasions  when  it  was  intended  to  do 
honour  to  the  master  of  the  house,  or  to  one  of  his 
femUy.  (Pind.  Nem.  i  19,  20,  Isth.  vii  3.) 

It  was  considered  improper  to  enter  a  house 
without  giving  notice  to  its  inmates.  This  notice 
the  Spartans  gave  by  shouting  ;  the  Athenians  and 
all  other  nations  by  using  the  knocker  already  de- 
scribed, but  moro  commonly  by  rapping  with  the 
knuckles  or  with  a  stick  (icpo^ciy,  irMTcty,  Becker, 
Charik.  vol  i.  pp.  230—234;  Plat  Protag.  pp.  151, 
159,  ed.  Bekker.)  In  the  houses  of  the  rich  a 
porter  (janitor,  cuttoi^  dvptfpSs)  was  always  in  at- 
tendance to  open  the  door.  (TibuU.  i.  1.  56.)  He 
was  commonly  a  eunuch  or  a  slave  (PUt  L  c), 
and  was  chained  to  his  post  (Ovid.  Amor,  i  6  ; 
Sueton.  de  Clar.  Rket.  3.)  To  assiBt  him  in  guard 
ing  the  entrance,  a  dog  was  universally  kept  near 
it,  being  also  attached  by  a  chain  to  the  wall  (Theo- 
crit  XV.  43  ;  Apollodor.  ap.  Aiken,  i  4  ;  Ariatoph. 
Tketm.  423,  LgsisL  1217  ;  Tibull  ii  4.  32—36)  ; 
and  in  reference  to  this  practice,  the  warning  Cave 
Canem,  thkaSov  r^v  niva,  waa  sometimea  written 
near  the  door.  Of  this  a  remarkable  example  oc- 
cura  in  **  the  house  of  the  tragic  poet "  at  Pompeii, 
where  it  ia  accompanied  by  the  figure  of  a  fierce 
dog,  wrought  in  moaaic  on  the  pavement  (Geira 
Pomp.  2nd  Ser.  vol.  i.  pp.  142,    145.)     Inatcad 
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of  this  hanh  admonition,  some  walls  or  payements 
exhibited  the  more  gxacious  SALVE  or  XAIPE. 
(Plat  C^arm,  p.  94,  ed.  Heindorf.)  The  apiHt>- 
priate  names  for  the  portion  of  the  house  immedi- 
ately behind  the  door  (dvpt^p^  Soph.  Oed.  Tyr. 
1242,  Elect  328),  denotes  that  it  was  a  kind  of 
apartment ;  it  corresponded  to  the  hall  or  lobby  of 
our  houses.  Immediately  adjoining  it,  and  dose 
to  the  firont  door,  there  was  in  many  houses  a 
small  room  for  the  porter  (oeOo,  or  odluUijamiorUy 
Saeton.  ViUU,  16  ;  Vano,  de  Re  Butt,  i.  13  ; 
^petptTby,  Pollux,  i  77).  [J.  Y.] 

lATRALIPTA,  lATRALIPTES,  or  lA- 
TROALIPTES  (larpaAcnrr^s),  the  name  given 
by  the  ancients  to  a  physicinn  who  paid  particular 
attention  to  that  part  of  medical  science  called 
TatralipHee,  The  name  is  compounded  of  Icerpbs 
and  &\c(^,  and  signifies  literally  a  pkyneian  thai 
atres  by  anointing.  According  to  Pliny  (H,  N. 
xxix.  2),  they  were  at  first  only  the  slaves  of  phy- 
sicians, but  afterwards  rose  to  the  rank  of  physicians 
themselves,  and  were  therefore  superior  to  the 
aliptae.  [Aliptai.]  The  word  occurs  in  Paulas 
Aegineta  {De  Re  Med,  iil  47),  Celsus  (De  Medio, 
LI)  and  other  medical  writers.  [W.  A.  G.] 
lATRUS  (lcerp6s).  [Mbdicus] 
lATROSOPHISTA  C}orpoffo^urHis\  an  an- 
cient medical  title,  signifying  apparently  (according 
to  Du  Gauge,  Olonar.  Med,  et,  Inf,  Qraedt.)  one 
who  both  taught  medicine  and  also  practised  it 
himself;  as  ue  ancients  made  a  distinction  be- 
tween ZiXkuTHakkKii  and  l/ryaris,  the  art  and  the 
science  of  medicine,  the  theory  and  the  practice. 
(Damascins  m  vHa  leidori,)  Eunapius  Sardianus 
(De  ViL  Philotoph,  et  Sophist,  p.  168,  ed.  Antwerp. 
1568)  calls  them  4^trK7ifi4yovs  \4y€tp  re  koI 
roic7y  lar/HK^y,  The  word  is  somewhat  varied  in 
different  authors.  Socrates  (HieL  Eodet,  vii.  13) 
calls  Adamantius  IvrpiKW  KAymf  ffo^urr^s,  Ste- 
phanus  Byzantinua  (t.  v.  r4a)  mentions  r&y 
larp&y  o'o^toT^s  ;  Callisthenes  (quoted  in  Du 
Cange),  larpbs  tro^urrfis  :  and  Theophanes  (ibid,) 
<ro^(rHis  r^f  larpiicris  lirtfrHifiris,  Several  ancient 
physicians  are  called  by  this  tide,  e,  g,  Magnes 
(Theoph.  Protospath.  De  l/rime)^  Cassius,  the 
author  of  ^  Quaestiones  Medicae  et  Naturales,** 
and  others.  [W.A.Q.] 

IDUS.  [Calbndabium,  Roman.] 
JENTA'CULUM.    [Coena,  p.  306,  a.] 
IGNO'BILES.    [NoBiLss.] 
IGNOMrNIA.    [INPAMIA.] 
ILE  (tXi}).    [ExBRCiTUS,  p.  488,  b.] 
ILLUSTRE&     When  Constantino  the  Great 
re-oiganised  the  Roman  administration,  he  divided 
the  principal  magistrates  and  officials  into  three 
classes :  —  1.  The lUusires^  who  held  the  firstiank; 
2.  The  Spedabilei  ;  and  3.  The  Oariesimi,    The 
title  of  lUustrea  belonged  only  to  the  Consules,  the 
Patricii,  the  Praefectus  praetorio,  the  Praefectus 
urbi,  the  Praepoaitus  sacri  cubiculi,  the  Magistri 
militum,  the  Magister  officiorum,  the  Quaestor  sacri 
palatii,  the  Comes  sacrarum  largitionum,  and  the 
Comes  rerum  privatarum.  Even  among  the  Illustrcs 
there  was  a  gradation  of  rank,  the  Consuls  and 
Patricii  being  regarded  as  higher  in  dignity  than  the 
others.   The  titles  SiMimiesimi^  Eatedleniusimi,  and 
Magmifd  are  used  as  synonymous  with  Illiistres. 
Among  the  privileges  of  the  Illustres  we  read  that 
In  criminal  cases  uiey  could  only  be  tried  by  the 
emperor  himself  or  by  an  imperial  commission, 
and  that  they  could  appear  before  the  courts  by 
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means  of  procurators.  (Cod.  Theod.  6.  tit  6,  Ac, 
with  the  commentary  of  Gothofired ;  Walter,  Geeeik' 
idUedes  Romiscfum  RedUt^  §  380,  2nd  ed. ;  Gibbon, 
DecUne  and  Fall,  c.  17.  vol.  iii  p.  34,  London, 
1797.) 

IMA'GINUM  JUS.    [NoBiLis.] 

IMA'GO,  the  representation  or  likeness  of  any 
object,  is.  derived  firom  the  root  m  or  nm,  which 
appears  in  im-ilari  and  tim-Uit,  and  likewise  in 
the  Greek  6/1-6^,  (**  Imc^  ab  imitatione  dicta,^ 
Festiis,  t.v.  I  **  Imago  dicitur  quasi  imitago,'^  Por- 
phyr.  ad  Hor,  Carm,  I  12.  4.)  It  was  especially 
applied  among  the  Romans  to  indicate  the  waxen 
busts  of  deceased  ancestors,  which  distinguished 
Romans  kept  in  the  atria  of  their  houses,  and  of 
which  an  account  is  given  in  the  article  Nobilks. 
The  word  is  also  used  in  general  to  sisnify  a  por- 
trait or  statue  of  a  person  ;  on  both  of  which 
some  remarks  are  made  under  Pxctura,  No.  XV. 
and  Statua&ia,  No.  II. 

I'MBRICES.    [TiouLA.] 

IMMUNITAS  (from  m  and  nuanu),  signifies, 
1.  A  freedom  from  taxes.  2.  A  freedom  from  ser- 
vices which  other  citisens  had  to  discharge.  With 
respect  to  the  first  kind  of  immunitas  we  find  that 
the  emperors  frequently  granted  it  to  sepaxate 
persons  (Suet  Atig.  40),  or  to  certain  classes  of 
persons,  or  to  whole  states.  When  granted  to 
individuals  the  immunitas  ceased  with  their 
death,  but  in  the  case  of  states  the  privilege  con- 
tinned  to  subsequent  generations.  (Dig.  50.  tit 
15.  s.  4.  §  3.)  Thus  we  find  that  certain  people 
in  lUyria  had  immunitas  from  taxes  (Liv.  ^v. 
26),  and  that  the  emperor  Claudius  granted  freedom 
from  taxation  tii  perpetuum  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Ilium.  (Suet  Cland,  25.)  The  Roman  soldiers 
from  the  time  of  Nero  were  exempt  finom  all  duties 
on  goods  which  they  might  cany  into  the  pro- 
vinces fot  their  own  use  or  miffht  purchase  in  any 
place.  (Tac.  Ann,  xiil  51 ;  Cod.  4.  tit  61.  s.  3.) 

The  second  kind  of  immunitas  was  granted  to  all 
persons  who  had  a  valid  excuse  (etBcneatio)  to  be 
released  from  such  services,  and  also  to  other  per- 
sons as  a  special  fiivour.  Under  the  republic,  public 
offices  were  objects  of  ambition,  and  consequently 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  obtaiiiing  panons  to  diih 
charge  them  even  when  they  were  attended  with 
expense  to  the  individual  who  held  them.  But 
under  the  «rapire  the  case  became  diffierent  Many 
offices  which  entailed  expenses,  such,  fw  instancf, 
as  that  of  the  decuriones  in  the  municipia,  were 
avoided  rather  than  sought  after  ;  and  hence  varioua 
regulations  were  made  at  different  times  to  define 
the  classes  of  persons  who  were  entitled  to  ex- 
emption. (Compu  Dig.  50.  tit  6  ;  Cod.  10.  tit  47 
and  48.)  The  definition  of  immunitas  in  this  sense 
is  given  by  Paulus  (Dig.  50.  tit  16.  s.  18)  :  — 
**  Munus  —  onus,  quod  cum  remittatur,  vacationem 
militiae  munerisqne  praestat,  inde  immmutatem  ap- 
pellari.**  The  immunitas  might  be  either  general, 
from  all  services  which  a  citizen  owed  to  the  state, 
or  special,  such  as  from  military  service  [ExsRcrruK, 
p.  499],  from  taking  the  office  of  tutor  or  guardian 
[Tutor],  and  the  like. 

IMPE'NDIUM.     [Fenijs,  p.  526,  b.] 

IMPERATI'VAE  FERIAE.    [Fbriab.] 

IMPERATOR.     [iMPiRiuM.] 

IMPE'RIUM.  Gaius  (iv.  103),  when  making 
a  division  of  judicia  into  those  Quae  L^timo 
jure  consistunt,  and  those  Quae  Imperio  conti- 
ncntur,  observes  that   the  latter  are   so  called 
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Iwcaiue  Chey  continne  in  force  daring  the  Impe- 
rium  of  him  who  has  granted  them.  Legttima 
jndicia  were  those  which  were  prosecuted  in  Rome 
or  within  the  first  miliarium,  between  Roman 
citizens,  and  before  a  single  judex.  By  a  Lex 
Julia  Jttdiciaria,  such  judicia  expired,  unless  they 
were  concluded  within  a  year  and  six  months. 
All  other  jndicia  were  said  Imperio  oontineri, 
whether  conducted  within  the  above  limits  before 
recuperatores,  or  before  a  single  judex,  when 
either  the  judex  or  one  of  the  litigant  parties  was 
a  peregrinus,  or  when  conducted  beyond  the  first 
miliariom  either  between  Roman  citizens  or  pere- 
grini.  From  this  passage  it  follows  that  there 
were  judicia  quae  Imperio  oontinebantur,  which 
were  granted  in  Rome  ;  which  is  made  dearer  by 
what  followa  There  was  a  distinction  between  a 
judicium  ex  lege,  that  is,  a  judicium  founded  on  a 
particular  lex,  and  a  judicium  leffitimum ;  for 
ustance,  if  a  man  sued  in  the  proTmces  under  a 
lex,  the  Aquilia  for  exam^e,  the  judicmm  was  not 
legitimum,  but  was  odd  Imperio  oontineri,  that  is, 
the  Imperium  of  the  pneses  or  proconsul,  who 
gave  the  judicium.  The  same  was  the  case  if  a 
man  sued  at  Rome  ex  lege,  and  the  judicium  was 
before  recuperatores,  or  there  was  a  peregrinus 
concerned.  If  a  man  sued  under  the  praetor's 
edict,  and  consequently  not  ex  lege,  and  a  judi- 
cium was  granted  in  Rome  and  the  same  was  be- 
fore one  judex  and  no  foreigner  was  concerned,  it 
was  legitimum.  The  judicia  legitima  ate  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  (Pro  Rose,  Com.  5  ;  Or.  Pari, 
12) ;  but  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted  if  he  uses 
the  term  in  the  sense  in  which  Gains  does. 
It  appears  then,  that  in  the  time  of  Gains,  so  long 
as  a  man  had  jnrisdictio,  so  long  was  he  said  to 
have  Imperium.  Imperium  is  defined  by  Ulpian 
(Dig.  2.  tit  1.  s.  3)  to  be  either  merum  or 
mixtum.  To  have  ike  memm  Imperium  is  to 
have  **  giadii  potestatem  ad  animadvertendum  in 
fiwinorosos  homines,**  a  power  that  had  no  oon- 
nection  with  jnrisdictio :  the  mixtum  Imperium  is 
defined  by  him  as  that  **  cui  etiam  jnrisdictio  inest,** 
or  the  power  which  a  magistnUe  had  for  the  pur- 
poses of  administering  the  civil  (not  criminal)  part 
of  the  law.  It  appears  then  that  there  was  an 
Imperium  which  was  incident  to  jurisdietio  ;  but 
the  merum  or  pure  Imperium  was  conferred  by  a 
lex  (Dig.  1.  tit  21.  s.  1).  The  mixtom  Imperium 
was  nothing  more  than  the  power  neceuaiy  for 
giving  effect  to  the  Jnrisdictio.  There  might 
therefore  be  Imperium  without  Jurisdietio,  but 
there  could  be  no  Jnrisdictio  without  Imperium. 
Accordingly,  Imperium  is  sometimes  used  to  express 
the  authorityof  a  magistmtus,  of  which  his  Juris- 
dictio  is  a  part  (Puchta,  Zettsckrift  fkr  Cfetck, 
RedtttwiMmuchafi^  voL  x.  p.  201.) 

Imperium  is  defined  by  Cicero  {PhiL  v.  16)  to 
be  that  *^  sine  quo  res  militaris  administrari, 
teneri  exercitus,  bellnm  geri  non  potest**  As  op- 
posed to  Potestas,  it  is  the  power  which  was  con- 
ferred by  the  state  upon  an  individual  who  was 
appointed  to  conunand  an  army.  The  phrases 
Omsnlaris  Potestas  and  ConsuUue  Imperium  might 
both  be  properiy  used ;  but  the  expression  Tri- 
bnnitia  Potestas  only  could  be  used,  as  the  Tribuni 
never  received  the  Imperium.  (Liv.  vL  37  ;  in  VeU. 
Paterc  il  2,  Imperium  is  improperly  used.)  A  con- 
sul could  not  act  as  commander  of  an  army  (otfm- 
gere  rem  militarem)  unless  he  were  empowered  by  a 
Lex  Curiata,  which  is  expressed  by  Livy  (v.  52) 
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thus : — ^  Comitia  Curiata  rem  militarem  eontinent^ 
Though  consuls  were  elected  at  the  Comitia  Coi' 
turiata,  the  Comitia  Curiata  only  could  give  them 
Imperium.  (Liv.  v.  52.)  This  was  in  conformity 
with  the  ancient  constitution,  according  to  which 
the  Imperium  was  confened  on  the  kings  after 
they  had  been  elected :  **  On  the  death  of  King 
Pompilins,  the  populus  in  the  Comitia  Curiata 
elected  Tullus  Hostilins  king,  upon  the  rogation 
of  an  interrex  ;  and  the  king,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  Pompilins,  took  the  yoiet  of  the  populus 
according  to  their  curiae  on  the  question  of  his 
Imperium.**  (CicR^,  iL  17.)  Both  Numa  (ii. 
13),  and  Ancus  Marcius  (ii.  18),  the  successor  of 
Tullus,  after  their  appointment  as  Reges,  are 
severally  said  **  De  Imperio  sno  legem  curiatam 
tulisse.**  It  appears  then  that,  from  the  kingly 
period  to  the  time  of  Cioera,  the  Imperium,  as 
such,  was  confeired  by  a  Lex  Curiata.  On  the 
kingly  Imperium  see  Becker,  ffamUmch  der  Rom, 
AUertkfimer^  vol.  i  part  iL  p.  814,  dec. 

The  Imperium  of  the  kmgs  is  not  defined  by 
Cicero.  It  is  declared  by  some  modem  writers  to 
have  been  the  military  and  the  judicial  power ; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  consuls  also  received  the 
Imperium  m  the  same  sense  ;  and  the  reason  why 
the  Lex  Curiata  is  specially  said  to  confer  the 
Imperium  Militare,  is  that  it  specially  referred  to 
the  consuls,  and  by  the  establishment  of  Uie  prae- 
toTship  the  jurisdietio  was  separated  bom  the  con- 
sulship. It  may  be  conjectured  that  the  division 
of  Imperium,  made  by  the  jurists,  was  in  accord- 
ance with  the  practice  of  the  republican  period :  there 
was  during  the  republican  period  an  Imperium 
within  the  walls  which  was  incident  to  jnrisdictio, 
and  an  Imperium  without  the  walla  which  was 
conferred  by  a  lex  curiata.  There  are  no  traces  of 
this  separation  in  the  kingly  period,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  king  received  the  Imperium  in  its 
fiill  import,  and  that  its  separation  into  two  parts 
belongs  to  the  republican  period.  The  Irapenum, 
which  was  conferred  by  a  lex  under  the  republic, 
was  limited,  if  not  by  the  terms  in  which  it  was 
conferred,  at  least  by  usage  :  it  could  not  be  held 
or  exercised  within  the  city.  It  was  sometimes 
specially  conferred  on  an  individiud  iw  tlie  day  of 
his  triumph  within  the  dty  ;  and,  at  least  in  some 
cases,  by  a  plebiscitum.  (Liv.  xxvi  21,  xlv. 
35.) 

The  Imperium  was  as  necessary  for  the  go- 
vernor of  a  province,  as  for  a  general  who  merely 
commanded  the  armies  of  the  republic,  as  he  could 
not  without  it  exercise  military  authority  {rem 
mUHarem  attmgere).  (See  Caea  B.  C.  i.  6.)  So  fiir 
as  we  can  trace  the  strict  practice  of  the  Roman 
constitution,  military  command  was  given  by  a 
special  lex,  and  was  not  incident  to  any  office,  and 
might  be  held  without  any  other  office  than  that  of 
imperator.  It  appears  that  in  the  time  of  Cicero 
there  were  doubts  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  lex  in 
some  cases,  which  may  have  gradually  arisen  from 
the  irregular  practices  of  the  civil  wars,  and  from 
the  gradual  decay  of  the  old  institutions.  Cicezt), 
in  a  passage  which  is  not  very  clear  {Ad  Fam.  i.  9), 
refen  to  a  Cornelia  Lex  according  to  which  an  in« 
dividual  who  had  received  a  Province  ex  Senatns- 
consulto  thereby  acquired  the  Imperium,  without 
the  formality  of  a  Lex  Curiata. 

The  Imperium  {mervm)  of  the  republic  appears 
to  have  been  (1),  a  power  which  was  only  exer- 
cised out  of  the  city ;  (2)  a  power  which  kw 
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specially  conferred  by  a  Lex  Curiata,  and  wai  not 
incident  to  any  office  ;  (3)  a  power  without  which 
no  military  operation  could  be  considered  as  done 
in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  state.  Of  this 
a  notable  example  is  recorded  in  Livy  (xxvi  2), 
where  the  senate  refused  to  recognise  a  Roman  as 
a  commander  because  he  had  not  received  the 
Imperium  in  due  form. 

In  respect  of  his  Imperium,  he  who  received  it 
was  styled  imperator  (a^oicpirvp)  :  he  might  be  a 
consul  or  a  proconsuL  It  was  an  ancient  practice, 
observes  Tacitus  (Ann,  iiL  74),  for  the  soldiers  of 
a  victorious  general  to  salute  him  by  the  title  of 
imperator ;  but  in  the  instance  referred  to  by 
Tacitus,  the  Emperor  Tiberius  allowed  the  soldiers 
to  confer  the  title  on  an  individual  who  had  it  not 
already,  while  under  the  republic  the  title  as  a 
matter  of  course  waa  given  with  the  Imperium  ; 
and  every  general  who  received  the  Imperium  was 
entitled  to  the  name  of  imperator.  After  a  victory 
it  was  usual  for  the  soldiers  to  salute  their  com- 
mander as  imperator,  but  this  salutation  neither 
gave  nor  confirmed  the  title.  Under  the  republic, 
observes  Tacitus,  there  were  several  imperatores 
at  a  time :  Augustus  granted  the  title  to  some  ; 
but  the  last  instance,  he  adds,  of  the  title  being 
conferred  was  in  the  case  of  Blaesus,  under 
Tiberius.  There  were,  however,  later  instances. 
The  assumption  of  the  praenomen  of  imperator  by 
Julius  Caesar  (Suet  Cms.  c.  76)  was  a  usurpation ; 
or  it  may  have  been  conferred  by  the  senate  (Dion 
Classius,  xliil  44).  Under  the  republic  the  title 
came  properly  after  the  name  ;  thus  Cicero,  when 
he  was  proconsul  in  Cilicia,  could  properly  style 
himself  M.  Tullius  Cicero  Imperator,  for  the  term 
merely  expressed  that  he  had  the  Imperium.  Ti- 
berius and  Claudius  refused  to  assume  the  prae- 
nomen of  Imperator,  but  the  use  of  it  as  a  prae- 
nomen became  established  among  their  successoxs, 
as  we  see  from  the  imperial  coins.  The  title  Im- 
perator sometimes  appears  on  the  imperial  medals, 
followed  by  a  numeral  (VI.  for  instance),  which 
indicates  that  it  waa  specially  assumed  by  them  on 
the  occasion  of  some  great  victory  ;  for  though  the 
victory  might  be  gained  by  their  generals,  it  was 
considered  to  be  gained  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Imperator. 

The  term  Imperium  was  applied  in  the  republi- 
can period  to  express  the  sovereignty  of  the  Ro- 
man state.  Thus  Gaul  is  said  by  Cicero  (Pro 
Font.  1)  to  have  come  under  the  Imperium  and 
Ditio  of  the  Populus  Romanus  ;  and  the  notion  of 
the  Majestas  Populi  Roman!  is  said  to  be  **  in 
Imperii  atque  in  nominis  populi  Romani  dignitate.*^ 
(Cic  Or.  Part  30.)  Compare  the  use  of  Impe- 
rium in  Horace,  Od,  i.  37,  iii.  5.  [G.  L.] 

IMPLU'VIUM.    [DoMus,  p.  427, b.] 

IMPU'BES.  An  infans  [Infans]  was  in- 
capable of  doing  any  legal  act.  An  impubes,  who 
had  passed  the  limits  of  infantia,  could  do  any 
legal  act  with  the  auctoritas  of  his  tutor  ;  without 
such  auctoritas  he  could  only  do  those  acts  which 
were  for  his  benefit  Accordingly  such  an  im- 
pubes could  stipulate  (sUptduri\  but  not  promise 
(promittere)  ;  in  other  words,  as  Gains  (iii.  107) 
expresses  it,  a  pupillus  could  only  be  bound  by  the 
auctoritas  of  his  tutor,  but  he  could  bind  another 
without  such  auctoritas.     [Infans] 

But  this  remark  as  to  pupilli  only  applies  to 
those  who  had  understanding  enough  to  know  what 
tliey  were  doing  (qui  jam  aliquem  iaieUeetum  ia- 
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beni\  and  not  to  those  who  weie  in&ntes  or  Infant 
proximi,  though  in  the  case  of  the  infant!  proximi 
a  liberal  interpretation  was  given  to  the  rule  of  law 
(iMttgnior  Juris  inlerprekUio),  by  virtue  of  which  a 
pupiUus,  who  waa  infant!  pioximua,  was  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  one  who  was  pubertati 
proximus,  but  this  was  done  for  their  benefit  only 
(propter  uiilUaiem  eorum),  and  therefore  amid  not 
apply  to  a  case  where  the  pupillus  might  be  a  loser 
(Compare  Inst  iii.  tit  19.8. 10  with  Gains,  iii.  108.) 
An  impubes  who  was  in  the  power  of  his  &ther, 
could  not  bind  himself  even  with  the  auctoritas  of 
his  fother  ;  for  in  the  cafe  of  a  pupillus,  the  ane- 
toritas  of  the  tutor  wai  only  allowed,  in  reraect  of 
the  pupillus  having  property  of  his  own,  which  a 
son  in  the  power  of  his  fother  could  not  have. 

In  the  case  of  obligationes  ez  delicto,  the  notion 
of  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor  was  of  coarse  excluded, 
as  such  auctoritas  waa  only  requisite  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  effect  to  rightful  acta.  If  the  im- 
pubes was  of  sufficient  capacity  to  nndeistand  the 
nature  of  his  delict,  he  was  bound  by  it ;  other- 
wise, he  was  not  In  the  case  of  a  person  who 
was  Pubertati  proximus,  there  was  a  legal  pre- 
sumption of  such  capacity  ;  but  still  this  pietnmp- 
tion  did  not  exclude  a  consideration  of  the  decree 
of  understanding  of /the  impubes  and  the  nature  of 
the  act,  for  the  act  might  be  such  as  either  to  be 
perfectly  intelligible,  as  theft,  or  it  might  be  an 
act  which  an  impubes  imperfectly  understood,  as 
when  he  was  made  the  instrument  of  fraud.  These 
principles  were  applicable  to  cases  of  furtom,  dam- 
num injuria  datum,  injuria,  and  others ;  and  also 
to  crimes,  in  which  the  nature  of  the  act  mainly 
determined  whether  or  not  guilt  should  be  im 
puted. 

An  impubes  could  enter  into  a  contract  by  which 
he  was  released  from  a  debt,  but  he  could  not  re- 
lease a  debt  without  the  auctoritas  of  his  tutor. 
He  could  not  pay  money  without  his  tutor  ;  nor 
could  he  receive  money  without  his  tutM",  at  least 
it  was  not  a  valid  payment,  because  such  payment 
was,  as  a  consequence,  followed  by  a  release  to  the 
debtor.  But  since  the  rule  as  to  the  incapacity  of 
an  impubes  was  made  only  to  save  him  from  loss, 
he  could  not  retain  both  the  money  and  the  claim. 

An  impubes  could  not  be  a  plaintiff  or  a  defiend- 
ant  in  a  suit  without  his  tutor.  He  could  acquire 
the  ownership  of  property  alone,  but  he  could  not 
alienate  it  without  the  consent  of  his  tutor,  nor 
could  he  manumit  a  slave  without  such  consent 
He  could  contract  sponsalia  alone,  because  the 
auctoritas  of  the  tutor  has  reference  only  to  pro- 
perty :  if  he  was  in  his  fiither^  power,  he  was  of 
course  entirely  under  his  father^s  control. 

An  impubes  could  acquire  an  hereditas  with  the 
consent  of  his  tutor,  which  consent  was  necessary, 
because  an  hereditas  was  accmnponied  with  obliga- 
tions. But  as  the  act  of  cretion  was  an  act  that  must 
be  done  by  the  hcres  himself^  neither  his  tntor  nor 
a  slave  could  take  the  hereditas  for  a  pupillus,  and 
he  was  in  consequence  of  his  age  incapable  of  taking 
it  himself.  This  difficulty  was  got  over  by  the 
doctrine  of  pro  herede  gestio :  the  tutor  might  per- 
mit the  pupillus  to  act  as  heres,  which  had  the 
effect  of  cretion :  and  this  doctrine  would  apply 
even  in  the  case  of  infantes,  for  no  expression  of 
words  was  necessary  in  order  to  the  pro  herede 
gestia  In  the  case  of  the  bonomm  posacssio,  the 
father  could  apply  for  it  on  behalf  of  his  child,  and 
the  tutor  on  behalf  of  his  pupillus,  .without  any  acl 
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lidng  done  by  the  impubes.  By  the  imperial  legis- 
lation, a  tutor  wai  allowed  to  acquire  the  hereditas 
for  hia  pnpillua,  and  a  father  for  his  ton,  who  wai 
in  hia  power ;  and  thus  the  doctrine  of  tiie  pro 
herede  geetio  wai  rendered  unnecessary. 

A  pupillus  could  not  part  with  a  possession 
without  the  anctoritas  of  a  tutor,  for  though  pos- 
session of  itself  was  no  legal  right,  legal  advantages 
were  attached  to  it.  As  to  the  acquisition  of  pos- 
session, possession  in  itself  being  a  bare  fact,  and 
the  fundamental  condition  of  it  being  the  animus 
possidendi,  consequently  the  pupillus  could  only 
acquire  possession  by  himself  and  when  he  had 
capacity  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  act  But 
with  the  auctoritas  of  his  tutor  he  could  acquire 
possession  eren  when  he  was  an  infims,  and  thus 
the  acquisition  of  possession  by  a  pupillus  was  fiici- 
litated,  utilitatit  eatua.  There  was  no  formal  diffi- 
culty in  such  posseision  any  more  than  in  the  case 
of  pro  herede  gestio,  for  in  neither  instance  was  it 
necessary  for  words  to  be  used.  Subsequently  the 
legal  doctrine  was  established  that  a  tutor  could 
acquire  possession  for  his  pupillus.  (Dig.  41.  tit  2. 
SL 1.  §  20.) 

With  the  attainment  of  pubertas,  a  person  ob- 
tained the  full  power  of  his  property,  and  the 
tntela  ceased :  he  could  also  dispose  of  nis  property 
by  will ;  and  he  could  contract  marriage.  Accord- 
ing  to  the  legislation  of  Justinian  (Inst  i  tit  22), 
pubertas,  in  the  case  of  a  male,  was  attained  wi^ 
the  completion  of  the  fourteenth,  and,  in  a  female, 
with  the  completion  of  the  twelfth  year.  In  the 
case  of  a  female,  it  seems  that  there  never  had 
been  any  doubt  as  to  the  period  of  the  twelve 
years,  but  a  dispute  arose  among  the  jurists  as  to 
the  period  of  fourteen  years.  The  Sabiniani  main- 
tain^ that  the  age  of  pubertas  was  to  be  deter- 
mined by  physica]  capacity  (kabiiu  corporu\  to 
ascertain  which  a  personal  examination  might  be 
necessary  ;  the  Proculiani  fixed  the  age  of  fourteen 
complete,  as  that  which  absolutely  determined  the 
attainment  of  puberty.  (Oaius,  L 196  ;  Ulp.  Froff. 
xi.  28.)  It  appears,  therefore,  that  under  the 
earlier  emperors  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  the 
time  when  pubertas  was  attained,  though  there 
was  no  doubt  that  with  the  attainment  of  puberty, 
whatever  that  time  might  be,  full  l^gal  capaci^ 
was  acquired. 

Until  a  Roman  youth  aisumed  the  toga  virilis, 
he  wore  the  toga  pmetexta,  the  broad  purple  hem 
of  which  {pmetexta)  at  once  distinguished  him 
firom  otha  persons.  The  toga  virilis  was  assumed 
at  the  Liberalia  in  the  month  of  Maroh,  and  though 
no  age  appears  to  have  been  positively  fixed  ror 
the  ceremony,  it  probably  took  place  as  a  genend 
rule  on  the  feast  which  next  followed  the  comple- 
tion of  the  fourteenth  year ;  ^ough  it  is  certain 
that  the  mmpletion  of  the  fourteenth  year  was  not 
always  the  tune  observed.  Still,  so  long  as  a  male 
wore  the  praetexta,  he  was  Impubes,  and  when  he 
assumed  tne  toga  virilis,  he  was  Pnbes.  Accord- 
ingly, Vesticeps  (Festus,  s.o.)  was  the  nme  as 
Pubes,  and  Investis  or  praetextat>is  the  same  as 
Impubes.  (Gell.  v.  19.  Veriioept.)  After  the  assump- 
tion of  the  toga  virilis,  the  son  who  was  in  the 
power  of  his  father  had  a  capacity  to  contract  debts ; 
and  a  pupillus  was  released  from  the  tutela.  But 
if  neither  the  pupHlus  wished  to  get  rid  of  his  tutor, 
nor  the  tutor  to  be  released  from  the  responsibility 
of  his  office  (for  which  he  received  no  emolument), 
the  period  of  assuming  the  toga  virilis  might  be 
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deferred.  If  the  pupillus  and  the  tutor  could  not 
agree,  it  might  be  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 
judicial  decision.  In  such  case  the  Proculiani 
maintfuned  as  a  theoretical  question,  that  the  age 
of  fourteen  should  be  taken  as  absolutely  deter- 
mining the  question,  fourteen  being  the  age  after 
the  attainment  of  which  the  praetexta  had  been 
genially  laid  aside.  The  Sabiniani  maintained 
that  as  the  time  of  puberty  had  never  been  abso- 
lutely fixed,  but  had  depended  on  free  choice,  some 
other  mode  of  deciding  the  question  must  be 
adopted,  where  free  choice  was  out  of  the  question, 
and  therefore  they  adopted  that  of  the  physical  de- 
velopment (kabUut  corporis).  But  though  there 
are  allusions  to  this  matter  (Quinct  IntL  Or,  iv.  2), 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  inspection  of 
the  person  was  ever  actually  resorted  to  in  order 
to  determine  the  age  of  puberty.  It  appears  that 
the  completion  of  fourteen  years  was  established  as 
the  commencement  of  pubertas.  The  real  foundation 
of  the  rule  as  to  the  rourteen  and  the  twelve  years 
appears  to  be,  that  in  the  two  sexes  respectively, 
puberty  was,  as  a  general  role  in  Italy,  attained 
about  these  ages*  In  the  case  of  females,  the  time 
had  been  fixed  absolutely  at  twelve  by  immemo- 
rial custom,  and  had  no  reference  to  any  practice 
similar  to  that  among  males  of  adopting  the  toga 
virilis,  for  women  wore  the  ti^  praetexta  till  they 
were  married.  And  further,  though  the  pnpillaris 
tutela  ended  with  females  with  the  twelfth  year, 
they  were  firam  that  time  subject  to  another  kind 
of  tutela. 

A  male  had  a  capacity  to  make  a  will  upon 
completing  his  fourteenth,  and  a  female  upon  cmn- 
pletmg  her  twelfth  year  (Gains,  ii.  118  ;  Panlns, 
S,  A.  iii.  tit  4.  a.)  ;  and  the  same  ages,  as  already 
observed,  determined  the  capacity,  in  the  two  sexes, 
for  contracting  a  lepal  mairiage.  The  dispute  be> 
tween  the  two  schools  as  to  the  time  when  the 
male  attained  the  age  of  puberty,  appears  to  have  had 
reference  to  the  termination  df  the  tutela,  and  his 
general  capacity  to  do  legal  acts  ;  for  the  test  of 
the  personal  examination  could  hardly,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  apply  to  the  capacity  to  make 
a  will  or  contract  a  marriage,  as  Savigny  shows. 

Spadones  (males  who  could  never  attain  physi- 
cal pubertas)  might  make  a  testament  after  attain- 
ing the  age  of  eighteen.  (Savigny,  Sjfttem  <U$  keuL 
Rom,  RedUe^  voL  iii.  p^  55,  &c.)  [G.  L.  j 

IN  AUGURA'TIO  was  in  general  the  ceremony 
by  which  the  augurs  obtained,  or  endeavoured  to 
obtain,  the  sanction  of  the  gods  to  something 
which  had  been  decreed  by  man  ;  in  particular, 
however,  it  was  the  coemony  by  which  things 
or  persons  were  consecrated  to  the  gods,  whence 
the  terms  tUdiecUio  and  txmmcrttiio  were  sometimes 
used  as  synonymous  with  inauguratio.  (Liv.  i  44, 
55  ;  Flor.  i.  7,  8  ;  Plin.  Ep,  ix.  39,  x.  58,  59,  76  ; 
Cic  M  CkttiL  iv.  1.)  The  ceremony  of  inauguratio 
was  as  follows :  —  After  it  had  been  decreed  that 
something  should  be  set  apart  for  the  service  of  the 
gods,  or  that  a  certain  pawm  should  be  appointed 
priest,  a  prayer  was  addressed  to  the  gods  by  the 
augurs  or  other  priests,  soliciting  them  to  declare 
by  signs  whether  the  decree  of  men  was  agreeable 
to  the  will  of  the  gods.  (Liv.  i  18.)  If  the  sisns 
observed  by  the  inaugurating  priest  were  thought 
favourable,  the  decree  of  men  had  the  aanttion  of 
the  gods,  and  the  inauguratio  was  completed.  The 
inauguratio  was,  in  early  times,  always  perfonned 
by  the  augurs ;  but  subsequently  we  find  that  the 
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inanguntio,  eflpeciallj  that  of  the  rex  lacriiiculiu 
and  of  the  flamines,  was  sometimes  performed  bj 
the  college  of  pontiffii  in  the  oomitia  calata.  (GelL 
XT.  27.)  Bat  all  other  priests,  as  well  as  new 
memben  of  the  college  of  angnrs,  continued  to  be 
inaugunted  by  the  augurs,  or  sometimes  by  the 
auf^ors  in  conjunction  with  some  of  the  pontiffs 
(Liv.  zxviL  8,  xl.  42)  ;  the  chief  pontiff  had  the 
right  to  enforce  the  inauguratio,  if  it  was  refused 
by  the  augurs,  and  if  he  considered  that  there  was 
no  sufficient  ground  for  refusing  it  Sometimes 
one  augur  alone  performed  the  rite  of  inauguratio, 
as  in  the  case  of  Numa  Pompilius  (Liv.  i.  18; 
compRze  Cic.  Brui.  1  ;  Macrob.  Sai,  iL  9) ;  and  it 
would  seem  that  in  some  cases  a  newly  appointed 
priest  might  himself  not  only  fix  upon  the  day,  but 
also  upon  the  particular  augur  by  whom  he  desired 
to  be  uiaugurated.  (Cic.  /.  e.  ;  and  Philip,  ii.  43.) 

During  the  kingly  period  of  Rome  the  inaugura- 
tion of  persons  was  not  confined  to  actual  priests  ; 
Dut  the  kings,  after  their  election  by  the  populus, 
were  inaugurated  by  the  augurs,  and  thus  became 
the  high-priests  of  their  people.  After  the  civil 
and  military  power  of  the  kings  had  been  conferred 
apon  the  consuls,  and  the  office  of  high-priest  was 
given  to  a  distinct  person,  the  rex  sacronim,  he 
was,  as  stated  above,  inaugurated  by  the  pontiffs 
in  the  comitia  calata,  in  which  the  chief  pontiff 
presided.  But  the  high  republican  magistrates, 
nevertheless,  likewise  continued  to  be  inaugurated 
(Dionys.  ii.  6X  and  for  this  purpose  they  were 
summoned  by  the  augurs  {eimdietio^  demmdatio) 
to  appear  on  the  capitol  on  the  third  day  after  their 
election.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Am,  iil  117.)  This 
inauguratio  conferred  no  priestly  dignity  upon  the 
magistrates,  but  was  merely  a  method  of  obtaining 
the  sanction  of  the  gods  to  their  election,  and  gave 
them  the  right  to  take  the  anspicia ;  and  on  im- 
pcrtant  emergencies  it  was  their  duty  to  make  use  of 
this  privilege.  At  the  time  of  Cicero,  however,  this 
duty  was  scarcely  ever  observed.  (Cic.  de  Dwim. 
ii  36.)  As  nothing  of  any  importance  was  ever 
introduced  or  instituted  at  Rome  without  consult- 
ing the  pleasure  of  the  gods  by  augury,  we  read  of 
the  inauguratio  of  the  tribes,  &c.  [L.  S.] 

INAURIS,  an  ear-ring  ;  called  in  Greek  iv^ 
T(ov,  because  it  was  worn  in  the  ear  (pZs),  and 
iXXi^iov,  because  it  was  inserted  into  the  lobe  of 
the  ear  {xMs\  which  was  bored  for  the  purpose. 
(Horn.  II.  xiv.  182,  Hymn,  il  m  Vm,  9  ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  xiL  1.) 

Ear-rings  were  worn  by  both  sexes  in  oriental 
countries  (Plin.  H,  N.  xL  50)  ;  especially  by  the 
Lydians  (Xen.  Anah.  iii  I.  §  31),  the  Persians 
(Diod.  Sic  V.  45),  the  Babylonians  (Juv.  i.  104), 
and  also  by  the  Libyans  (Macrob.  Sat.  vii.  3),  and 
the  Carthaginians  (Phiut  Poen.  v.  2. 21).  Among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  they  were  worn  only  by 
females. 

This  ornament  consisted  of  the  ring  (wpfirot, 
Diod.  Sic  L  c.)  and  of  the  drops  {stala^ia,  Festus, 
t.  V. ;  Plant  Men.  iiL  3.  18.)  The  ring  was  gene- 
rally of  gold,  although  the  common  people  also 
wore  ear-rings  of  bronze.  See  Nos.  1,  4,  fi^m  the 
Eg3rptian  collection  in  the  British  Museum.  Instead 
of  a  ring  a  hook  was  often  used,  as  shown  in  Nos. 
6,  8.  The  women  of  Italy  still  continue  the 
same  practice,  passing  the  hook  through  the  lobe 
of  the  ear  without  any  other  fastening.  The  drops 
were  sometimes  of  gold,  very  finely  wrought  (see 
No«.  2, 7,  8)^  and  sometimes  of  pearls  (Plin.  U,oc ; 


Sen.  de  Ben.  viL  9  ;  Ovid.  Met.  x.  265  ;  Claud.  d§ 
VI.  Cons.  Honor.  528  ;  Sen.  Hi]^  ii  1. 33),  and 
precious  stones  (Nos.  3,  5,  6).  The  pearls  were 
valued  for  being  exactly  spherical  (Hor.  Epod,  viii 
1 3),  as  well  aa  for  their  great  size  and  delicate 
whiteness  ;  but  those  of  an  elongated  form,  called 
denchiy  were  also  much  esteemed,  being  adi^tted  to 
terminate  the  drop,  and  being  sometimes  placed 
two  or  three  together  for  this  purpose.  (Plin.  H.  N, 
ix  56  ;  Juv.  vi  364.)  In  the  Iliad  (xiv.  182, 1 83), 
Hera,  adorning  herself  in  the  most  captivating 
manner,  puts  on  ear-rings  made  with  three  drops 
resembling  mulberries.  (See  Eustath.  ad  loe.)  Pliny 
observes  (xL  50)  that  greater  expense  was  lavished 
on  no  part  of  the  dress  than  on  the  ear-rings. 
According  to  Seneca  (/.  c.)  the  ear-ring.  No.  3,  in 
the  preceding  woodcut,  in  which  a  couple  of  pearis 
are  stmnff  both  above  and  below  the  precious  stone, 
was  woru  a  patrimony.  (See  also  D«  VUa  Beata^ 
1 7.)  All  the  ear-rings  above  engraved  belong  to 
the  Hamilton  collection  in  the  British  Museum. 

In  opulent  families  the  care  of  the  ear-rings  was 
the  business  of  a  female  slave,  who  was  called 
AurictUae  Ornatrix  (Gruter,  Intcrip.).  The  Venus 
de*  Medici,  and  other  female  statues,  have  the  ears 
pierced,  and  probably  once  had  ear-rings  in  them. 
The  statue  of  Achilles  at  Sigeum,  representing  him 
in  female  attire,  likewise  had  this  ornament  (Serv. 
in  Virg,  Aen.  i.  30  ;  Tertull.  de  PalL  4.)    [J.  Y.] 

INCE'NDIUM,  the  crime  of  setting  any  object 
on  fire,  by  which  the  property  of  a  man  is  endan- 
gered. It  was  thus  a  more  general  term  than 
the  modem  Araon^  which  is  limited  to  the  act  of 
wilfully  and  maliciously  burning  the  jwoperty  of 
another.  The  crime  of  incendium  was  the  subject 
of  one  of  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  which  in- 
flicted a  severe  punishment  on  the  person  who  set 
fire  to  property  maliciously  {tcims,  prudent) ;  but  if 
it  was  done  by  accident  (paau^  id  estjnepligaitia)^  the 
law  obliged  the  offender  to  repair  the  injury  he 
had  committed.  (Dig.  47.  tit  9.  s.  9.)  The  pun- 
ishment, however,  of  burning  alive,  which  is  men- 
tioned in  the  passage  of  the  Digest  referred  to,  is 
supposed  by  modem  commentators  not  to  have  been 
contained  in  the  Twelve  Tables,  but  to  have  bc«»n 
transferred  from  the  imperial  period  to  «irlier  times. 
In  the  second  Punic  war  a  great  fire  broke  out  at 
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Rome,  wlucb  wis  evidently  occaaioned  kmmana 
froMdt,  The  offenders  were  discovered  and  pun- 
bhed  (oKMMMfMrjttm  m<),  but  Livy  unfortiuiately 
does  not  state  (xxvi.  27)  in  what  manner.  The 
crime  xA  incendium  was  the  subject  of  various 
enactments  in  the  last  century  of  the  republic. 
SuUa,  in  his  Lex  Corwdia  de  SioariU^  punished  ma- 
licious {dalo  malo)  inoendinm,  but  only  in  the  city, 
or  within  a  thousand  paces  of  it,  with  aquae  «t  ignis 
interdictio,  since  it  was  frequently  employed  as  a 
means  for  the  perpetration  of  murder,  which  was 
especially  the  subject  of  this  Uw.  (Dig.  48.  tit  8. 
s.  1.)  Cn.  Pompeius,  in  b.  c.  52,  made  incendium 
a  cnme  of  Vis  by  his  Lex  Pompeia  de  Ft,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  burning  of  the  Curia  and  the  Porcia 
Basilica  on  the  burial  of  Clodius  ;  and  Julius  Caesar 
also  included  it  in  his  Lex  Julm  de  Kt,  which  en- 
acted that  any  act  of  incendium  committed  bpr 
laige  numbers  of  men,  even  if  the  object  of  their 
assembling  together  was  not  incendium,  should  be 
treated  as  Vis,  and  punished  with  aquae  et  ignis 
interdictio.  (Cic  PkO,  I  9 ;  comp.  Parad,  4.)  The 
more  recent  Lex  Julia  de  Vi  seems  to  have  been 
less  severe,  but  it  is  uncertain  what  punishment  it 
ordained.  (Paull.  v.  26.  §  3.)  Besides  the  two 
criminal  prosecutions  giren  by  the  Lex  Cornelia 
and  Lex  Julia,  a  person  could  also  bring  actions  to 
recoTer  compensation  for  the  injury  done  to  his 
property :  1.  By  the  actio  legit  AquSUiae^  in  case 
of  accidental  incendium.  (Dig.  9.  tit  2.  s.  27  §  5.) 
2.  In  the  case  of  a  person  who  had  committed 
robbery  or  done  injury  during  an  incendium, 
there  was  a  praetorian  action  de  incendio,  which 
compeDed  him  to  restore  fourfold  the  amount  (Dig. 
47.  tit  9.  SB.  1,5.)  In  the  imperial  period  various 
distinctions  were  made  in  the  crime.  First,  a  dis- 
tinction was  made  according  to  the  greater  or  smaller 
danger  of  the  incendium  to  the  contiguous  objects : 
thus  incendium  in  the  city  was  punished  with  less 
severity  than  incendium  m  the  country.  Secondly, 
a  distinction  was  made  according  as  the  act  had 
been  performed  dolo^  ctdpa^  or  caau.  If  the  incen- 
dium was  not  malicious,  but  still  might  have  been 
avoided  by  ordinary  care,  a  person  had  to  make 
compensation  ;  but  if  the  incendium  was  purely  ac- 
cidental, no  compensation  was  necessary.  The 
eognitio  was  exlraordinaria  and  belonged  to  the 
Praefectus  urbi,  who  could  inflict  whatever  pun- 
ishment he  pleased,  for  it  appears  that  there  was 
no  punishment  fixed  by  law.  We  accordingly  find 
mention  of  execution  by  the  sword,  burning  alive, 
condemnation  to  the  mines  and  to  public  works, 
deportatio,  rel^fatio,  flogging,  &c,  as  punishments 
inflicted  on  account  of  incendium.  (Dig.  48.  tit  19, 
8.  28.  §  12;  9.  tit  2.  s.  30.  §  3  ;  47.  tit  9.  §  1  ; 
Paull.  T.  20.  §  1.  V.  3.  §  6  ;  Coll.  Leg.  tit  12.) 
The  preceding  account  is  taken  from  Rein,  Dae 
CriminalredU  der  Romer^  pp.  765 — 774,  where  all 
the  authorities  are  given. 

INCENSUa  [Caput  ;  Census,  p.  263,  a.] 
INCESTUM  or  INCESTUS.  Incestum  is 
Don  castum,  and  signifies  generally  all  immoral 
and  irreligious  acts.  In  a  narrower  sense  it  denotes 
the  nnchastity  of  a  Vestal,  and  sexual  intercourse 
of  persons  within  certain  degrees  of  consanguinity. 
If  a  man  married  a  woman  whom  it  was  for- 
bidden for  him  to  marry  by  positive  morality 
(moribus),  he  was  said  to  commit  incestum.  (Dig. 
23.  tit  2.  8.  39.)  Such  a  marriage  wa5  in  &ct  no 
marriage,  for  the  necessary  connnbium  between 
the  parties  was  wanting.    Accordingly,  mceitum 
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is  the  sexual  connection  of  a  male  and  a  female, 
whether  under  the  fonn  of  marriage  or  not,  if  such 
persons  cannot  marry  by  reason  of  consanguinity. 

There  was  no  oonnubium  between  persons  re- 
lated by  blood  in  the  direct  line,  as  parents  and 
children.  If  such  persons  contracted  a  mairiage  it 
was  Nefiuiae  et  Incestae  nuptiae.  There  was  no 
connubium  betweoi  persons  who  stood  in  the  rela- 
tion of  parent  and  child  by  adoption,  not  even 
after  the  adopted  child  was  emancipated.  There 
were  also  restrictions  as  to  connubium  between 
collateral  kinsfolk  (ex  inmmenogradu  cogmUicmie) : 
there  was  no  connnbium  between  brethen  and 
sisters,  either  of  the  whole  or  of  the  half  blood  ; 
nor  between  children  of  the  blood  and  children  by 
adoption,  so  long  as  the  adoption  continued,  or  so 
long  as  the  children  of  the  blood  remained  in  the 
power  of  their  fiither.  There  was  connnbium  be- 
tween an  uncle  and  his  brother*s  daughter,  after 
the  emperor  Claudius  had  set  the  example  by 
marrying  Agrippina  ;  but  there  was  none  between 
an  uncle  and  a  sisterls  daughter.  There  was  no 
connubium  between  a  man  and  his  amita  or  mater- 
tera  [Coonati]  ;  nor  between  a  man  and  his 
socrus,  nurus,  privigna  or  noverea.  In  all  such 
cases  when  there  was  no  connubium^  the  children 
had  a  mother,  but  no  legal  father. 

Incest  between  persons  in  the  direct  line  was 
punishable  in  both  parties  ;  in  other  cases  only  in 
the  man.  The  punishment  was  Relegatio,  as  in 
the  case  of  adultery.  Concubinage  between  near 
kinsfolk  was  put  on  the  same  footmg  as  marriage. 
(Dig.  2a  tit  2.  s.  56.)  In  the  case  of  adulterium 
and  stuprum  between  persons  who  had  no  connn- 
bium, ttiere  was  a  double  offence :  the  roan  was 
punished  with  deportatio,  and  the  woman  was  sub- 
ject to  the  penalties  of  the  Lex  Julia.  (Dig.  48. 
tit.  18.  S.5.)  Among  slaves  there  was  no  inces- 
tum,  but  after  they  became  fne  their  marriages 
were  regulated  according  to  the  analogy  of  the 
connnbium  among  free  persons.  It  was  incestum 
to  have  knowledge  of  a  vestal  vixgin,  and  boUi 
parties  were  punished  with  death. 

That  which  was  stuprum,  was  considered  inces- 
tum when  the  connection  was  between  parties  who 
had  no  connnbium.  Incestum,  therefore,  was 
stuprum,  aggravated  by  the  circumstance  of  real  or 
legal  consanguinity,  and,  in  some  cases,  affinity. 
It  was  not  the  form  of  marriage  between  such  per- 
sons that  constituted  the  incestum  ;  for  the  nuptiae 
were  incestae,  and  therefore  no  marriage,  and  the 
incestuous  act  was  the  sexual  connection  of  the 
parties.  Sometimes  incestum  is  said  to  be  contra 
fas,  that  is,  an  act  in  violation  of  religion.  The 
rules  as  to  Incestum  were  fiDunded  partly  on  the 
Jus  Gentium  and  partly  on  the  Jus  Civile ;  but 
the  distinction  did  not  exist  in  the  early  periods, 
and  the  rules  as  to  Incestum  were  only  such  as 
were  recognized  by  the  Jus  Gendum.  Though 
the  rules  as  to  Incestum  were  afterwards  more 
exactly  determined  by  the  Jus  Civile,  there  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  any  complete  lex  on  the. 
matter.  The  Lex  Julia  de  adulteriis  only  treated 
Incestum  incidentally,  or  so  far  as  it  was  also 
adultery:  but  the  jurists  connected  all  the  im- 
perial legislation  on  this  matter  and  their  own  inter- 
pretation with  the  Lex  Julia.  (Rein,  iMu  CWmt- 
nairecht  der  Riimer,  p.  869,  &c.)  [G.  L.] 

INCITE'GA,  a  corruption  of  the  Greek 
ii,yyo6^icri  or  4yyv9iiKrif  a  term  used  to  denote  a 
piece  of  domestic  furniture,  variously  formed  ac- 
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ig  to  the  particular  occaiion  intended  ;  made 


adomed  with  fiipira ;  ud  employed  to  hold 
wnphone,  boUle),  alabutn,  or  any  other  TeHe!> 
which  were  round  or  pointed  at  the  bottam,  and 
therefore  required  ■  tepanle  conlriTanee  to  keep 
tbomerect.  (Fftat,:v.  IndUga  ;  Btltktr,  AnaaL 
2iS  ;  Wilkbwn,  Man.  aid  Oxtotu,  toL  il  pp.lSS, 
160,316,217.)  SoroeofthoMiuedatAleiaiidria 
were  triaognlv.  (Athen.  t.  *6.)  We  often  lee 
them  repmenled  in  ancient  Egyptian  paintinga. 
The  anneied  woodcut  (howi  three  i-ryaeiiiiiu, 
which  are  preierTed  in  Ihs  Britiih  Muieum.  ThOK 
rai  the  right  and  left  hand  are  of  wood,  the  oat 
having  four  feel,  the  other  lii ;  the;  were  found 
in  EpTtlan  tombL  The  third  ii  a  brusd  earth- 
aiwars  ring,  wbich  i)  uied  to  ■upport  a  Oreciaa 
unphoca.  [J.  Y.] 


l-NCOLA.    [Dohccilhtm.] 

INCORPORA'LES  RES.     [DomimuM-l 

INCUNA'BULAorCUNA'BULA  (tnripyit- 
•w),  awttddlinp-clothea. 

The  Gnt  thing  done  after  the  birth  of  a  child 
waa  to  waih  it ;  the  aecond  to  wrap  it  in  iwad- 
dling  dothei,  and  the  rank  of  the  child  wu  indi- 
cited  b;  the  iplendour  and  coillincu  of  Ihia,  jti 
firti  atlire.  Sometime^  a  line  white  ihawl,  lied 
with  a  gold  band,  wai  uied  for  the  purooie  (Horn. 
Ifym.  ioApoll.  ISl,  122)  ;  at  other  limea  a  imall 
purple  Karf,  fostened  with  a  brooch.  (Pind.  Pylk. 
IT,  \U  1  x^^i^"".  Longua,  L  1.  p.  14,  28,  ed. 
Boden.)  ThepnoruMd  broad  lillpta  of  common  cloth 
(;>iuiii,  Luke,  ii.  7, 13  ;  Eiek.  ivi.  4.  Vulg.  ;  com- 
pare Horn.  Ilgan.  n  Mm.  151,  ,^06  i  Apollod. 
BiW.  iiLlOjaj  Aelian,  V.H.ii.li  Eurip. /oa, 
m  :  Dion  ChrjMwL  n.  p.  303,  ed.  Reiake  ;  Plaau 
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Ampkit.  1.  1.52,  True.  t.  13).  The  HKedii^ 
wonlcut,  taken  from  a  beaatiflil  bai-reiief  at  Ronte, 
which  is  lUppnted  to  refa  lo  the  birth  of  Telephna, 
•howi  (he  appearance  of  a  child  u  clothed,  and 
renden  in  loms  dqree  man  intelligible  the  &ble 
of  the  deception  pnctiied  h;  Rbes  upon  Satom  in 
wring  the  life  of  Jupiter  bf  preiailing  a  ■(«, 
enveloped  in  iwaddling-clothee,  to  be  deroured  bj 
Saturn  initead  of  hia  new-bom  child.  (Hei.  Tlmig, 
465.)  It  BU  one  of  the  pecoliaritiea  of  the  lace- 
daemonian  ednouion  lo  dupenie  with  Che  nie  of 
inconabula,  and  to  allow  childrBi  lo  enjoy  the  Ijce 
UH  of  their  llmbi.  [FluL  I^/airg.  p.  90,  ed. 
Steph.)  [J.  y.] 

INCUS  (ia^ur),  an  anriL  The  repraeota- 
liooa  of  Vnlcan  and  the  Cyclopea  oa  Tariosi  worki 
rfart,  ihow  thai  the  ancient  anvil  wai  formed  like 
thai  of  modem  timei.  When  the  tmith  wanted  U> 
make  u*e  of  it,  be  placed  il  on  a  large  Mock  of 
wood  {iKpittray,  Hora.  IL  iviiL  110,  478,  Od. 
Tjii.  374  ;  p<mHi  imadSm^,  Yjig.  Ann.  TiL  629  ; 
ini.  4G I )  ;  and  when  be  made  the  link  of  a  chain, 
or  any  other  object  which  waa  ronnd  or  hollow,  he 
best  it  npon  a  point  projecting  from  one  lide  of 
the  anril.  The  annexed  woodcat,  renrcaenting 
Vulcan  forguig  a  thunderbolt  tor   Jupiler,  illna- 
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the  "  brazen  age,"  not  only  the  thiufci  made  npon 
Ihe  auTtl,  but  the  anvil  iUtU,  with  the  hanuner 
ind  the  tongi,  were  made  of  bronae.  (Horn.  Od. 
iii.  433,  434  1  ApoUon.  Rhod.  i»,  761,  761) 
[Malleus.]  rj  y  i 

INDEX.    [LlB»n.] 

INDIGITAMENTA.     [PoNnrsx.l 

INDU'SIUM.   (Tunica.! 

I'NDUTUS.    [AMicTua  (  Tunic*.] 

INFA'MIA.  The  previtioni  aa  to  Inbmia,  at 
they  appear  in  ihe  legiilalion  of  Jiutinian,  are  con- 
tuned  m  Dig.  3.  lit  2.  De  hii  qal  nitantor  In- 
bnia,  and  in  Cod.  2.  tit  13.  Ei  quibni  caoiii  In- 
bmia  irrogatur.  The  DIgeet  contwni  {«,  1)  the 
coia  of  InFamia  ai  enumerated  in  the  Fraetu^ 
Edict.  There  are  alio  varioni  proviBJoni  on  the 
wbJMl  in  the  Lei  Julia  Municipal!.  {h.c.  4fi). 
coromonlj  cnlled  the  Table  of  Heraclra, 

Infarnia  wai  a  conicquence  of  condonoalion  in 
oy  Judicium  Publicum,  orignoiiiinioni  (wanRUMe 
IBM)  eipiilsion  fnini  the  army  (Tab.  Heracl.  1. 
121),  of  a  woman  being  detected  in  adultery, 
though  ulie  might  not  hnve  been  cnnrfemned  in'n 
JudiduiD  Publicom,  dec. ;  of  eondemnalio  fbr  Fur- 
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tttin,  Rapina,  Injnriae,  and  Dolus  Malua,  provided 
Ihe  offender  was  condemned  in  his  own  name,  or 
provided  in  his  own  name  he  paid  a  sum  of  money 
by  way  of  compensation  ;  of  condemnation  in  an  ac- 
tion Pro  Socio,  Tutelae,  Mandatum,  Depositom  or 
Fiducia  (compare  the  Edict  with  Gic.  pro  Ro»e. 
Com,  6,  pro  Rom,  Amor,  38,  39,  pro  Caedma^ 
2,  Top,  clO;  Tab.  Ileracl.  L  HI),  provided 
the  offender  waa  condemned  in  his  own  name. 
In&mia  only  followed  for  a  condemnatio  in  a 
directa  actio,  not  if  a  man  was  condemned  oon- 
trario  jndicio,  unless  the  person  condemned  was 
guilty  of  some  special  dishonesty.  Infamia  was  also 
a  consequence  of  insolvency,  when  a  man*8  bona 
were  Possessa,  Proscripta,  Vendita  (Cic.  pro 
QuiHi.  15  ;  Tab.  Heracl.  L  119^-117  ;  Oaius,  ii. 
154)  ;  of  a  widow  marrying  within  the  time  ap* 
pointed  for  mourning,  but  the  Infamia  attached  to 
the  second  husband,  if  he  was  a  paterfamilias,  and 
if  he  was  not,  then  to  his  &ther,  and  to  the  &ther 
of  the  widow  if  she  was  in  his  power  ;  the  £dict 
does  not  speak  of  the  Infamia  of  the  widow,  but  it 
was  subsequently  extended  to  her.  In£unia  was 
a  consequence  of  a  man  being  at  the  same  time  in 
the  relation  of  a  double  marriage  or  double  sponsa- 
lia  ;  the  In&mia  attached  to  the  man  if  he  was  a 
paterfismilias,  and  if  he  was  not,  to  his  &ther ;  the 
Edict  here  also  speaks  only  of  the  man,  but  the 
Infieunia  was  subsequently  extended  to  the  woman. 
Infamia  was  a  consequence  of  prostitution  in  the 
case  of  a  woman,  of  similar  conduct  in  a  man  (qui 
mulieMa  pasaua  eti)^  of  Lenocinium  or  gaining  a 
living  by  aiding  in  prostitution  (Tab.  Heracl.  L 
123)  ;  of  appearing  on  a  public  stage  as  an  actor, 
of  engagmg  ror  money  to  appear  in  the  fights  of  the 
wild  beasts,  even  if  a  man  did  not  appear,  and  of 
appearing  there,  though  not  for  money. 

It  results  firom  this  enumeration  that  In&mia 
was  only  the  consequence  of  an  act  committed  by 
the  person  who  became  Infamis,  and  was  not  the 
consequence  of  any  punishment  for  such  act  In 
some  cases  it  only  followed  upon  condemnation  ;  in 
others  it  was  a  direct  consequence  of  an  act,  as  soon 
as  such  act  was  notorious. 

It  has  sometimes  been  supposed  that  the  Prae- 
tor established  the  Infamia  as  a  rule  of  Uw,  which 
however  was  not  the  case.  The  Praetor  made  cer- 
tain rules  as  to  Postulatio  (Dig.  3.  tit.  1.  s.  1),  for 
the  purpose  of  mamtaining  the  puritv  of  his  court 
WiUi  respect  to  the  Postulatio,  he  distributed  per- 
sons into  three  classes.  The  second  class  compre- 
hended, among  others,  certain  persons  who  were 
turpitftdine  funtabUes^  who  might  postulate  for  them- 
selves but  not  for  others.  The  third  class  contained, 
among  others,  all  those  **  qui  Edicto  Praetoris  ut 
infames  notantur,^  and  were  not  already  enume- 
rated in  the  second  class.  Accordingly  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Praetor  to  enumerate  all  the  In- 
fames who  were  not  included  in  the  second  class, 
and  this  he  did  in  the  Edict  as  quoted.  (Dig.  3. 
tit  2.  s.  ]•)  Consistently  with  this,  Infamia  was  al- 
ready an  established  leged  condition  ;  and  the  Prae- 
tor in  his  edicts  on  Postulation  did  not  make  a 
class  of  persons  called  lufames,  but  he  enumerated 
as  persons  to  be  excluded  from  certain  rights  of 
Postulation,  those  who  were  Infames.  Conse- 
quently the  l(^al  notion  of  Infiunia  was  fixed  before 
these  edicts. 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  Infamia  from  the 
Nota  Censoria.  The  Infamia  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  created  by  written  law,  but  to  have 
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been  an  old  Roman  institution.  In  many  cases, 
though  not  in  all,  it  was  a  consequence  of  a  judi- 
cial decision.  The  power  of  tiie  Censors  was  in  its 
effects  analogous  to  the  Infimiia,  but  different  fivm 
it  in  many  respects.  The  Censors  could  at  their 
pleasure  remove  a  man  from  the  Soiate  or  the 
Equites,  remove  him  into  a  lower  tribe,  or  remove 
him  out  of  all  the  tribes,  and  so  deprive  him  of  his 
suffnigium,  by  reducing  him  to  the  condition  of  an 
aerarius.  (Cic  pro  Otmetd.  43,  45.)  They  could 
also  affix  a  mark  of  ignominy  or  censure  opposite 
to  a  man^s  name  in  the  list  of  citisens,  nota  censoria 
or  Bubscriptio  (Cic.  pro  duent,  42,  43,  44,  46, 
47)  ;  and  in  doing  this,  they  were  not  bound  to 
make  any  special  inquiiy,  but  might  follow  general 
opinion.  This  arbitraiy  mode  of  proceeding  was 
however  partly  reinedied  by  the  fiict  that  such  a 
censorian  nota  might  be  opposed  by  a  colleague,  or 
removed  by  the  following  censors,  or  by  a  judicial 
decision,  or  by  a  lex.  Accordingly  the  censorian 
nota  was  not  perpetual,  and  therein  it  differed 
essentially  from  Infiunia,  which  was  perpetuaL 

The  consequences  of  In&mia  were  the  loss  of 
certain  political  rights,  but  not  alL  It  was  not  a 
capitis  deminntio,  but  it  resembled  it  The  In- 
fiimis  became  an  Aerarius,  and  lost  the  suffiaginm 
and  honores ;  that  is,  he  lost  the  capacity  for  oer* 
tain  so-called  public  rights,  but  not  the  capacity  for 
private  rights.  Under  the  empire,  the  Infiunia  hist 
its  effect  as  to  public  rights,  for  such  rights  became 
unimportant 

It  might  be  doubted  whether  the  loss  of  the 
snffiagium  uas  a  consequence  of  Infiunia,  bnt  the 
affirmative  side  is  maintained  by  Savigny  with 
such  reasons  as  may  be  pronounced  completely  con- 
clusive. It  appears  from  Livy  (vii  2)  aiid  Viderius 
Maximus  (iL  4.  §  4),  that  the  Actores  AteDanarum 
were  not  either  removed  ftom  their  tribe  (nee  tribu 
moventur),  nor  incapable  of  serving  in  the  army :  in 
other  words  such  actors  did  not  become  Infames, 
like  other  actors.  The  phrase  **  tribu  moveri  ^*  is 
ambiguous,  and  may  mean  either  to  remove  fit>m 
one  tribe  to  a  lower,  or  to  move  fix)m  all  the  tribes, 
and  so  make  a  man  an  aerarius.  Now  the  mere  re- 
moving frt)m  one  tribe  to  another  must  have  been 
an  act  of  the  Censors  only,  for  it  was  necessary  to 
fix  the  tribe  into  which  the  removal  was  made: 
but  this  could  not  be  the  case  in  a  matter  of  In- 
famia, which  was  the  effect  of  a  general  rule,  and 
a  general  rule  could  only  operate  in  a  general  way  ; 
that  is,  **  tribu  moveri,^  as  a  consequence  of  In- 
&mia,  must  have  been  a  removal  from  all  the 
tribes,  and  a  degradation  to  the  state  of  an  Aera- 
rius.    (Compare  Liv.  xlv.  15.) 

The  Lex  Julia  Municipal  is  does  not  contain  the 
w^ord  Infamia,  but  it  mentions  nearly  the  same 
cases  as  those  which  the  Edict  mentions  as  cases 
of  Infamia.  The  Lex  excludes  persons  who  &U 
within  its  terms,  fivm  being  Scnatores,  Decuriones, 
Conscripti  of  their  city,  from  giving  their  vote  in 
the  senate  of  their  city,  and  from  magistracies 
which  gave  a  man  access  to  the  senate :  but  it  says 
nothing  uf  the  right  of  voting  being  taken  away. 
Savigny  observes  that  there  would  be  no  incon- 
sistency in  supposing  that  the  lex  refused  only 
the  Ilonores  in  the  municipal  towns,  while  it  still 
allowed  Infames  to  retain  the  suffragium  in  such 
towns,  though  the  practice  was  diil'erent  in  Rome, 
if  we  consider  that  the  suiTnigiuni  in  the  Roman 
Comitia  was  a  high  privilege,  while  in  the  munici- 
pal towns  it  was  comparatively  unimportant 
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Cicero  (pro  Rote*  Oom.  6)  speaks  of  the  judkSa 
FidndBei)  Tatelae,  and  Societatis  aa  **  sammae 
eziBtiinatioma  et*  pene  capitis.**  In  another  oration 
(pro  QmnL  8,  9,  13,  15,  22)  he  speaks  of  the  ex 
edicto  possessio  bononun  as  a  capitis  cansa,  and  in 
fiu^  as  identical  with  Infiimia  (c.  15,  en  jus  bona 
6x  edicto  possidentor,  hojns  onmis  fiuna  et  exi»> 
timatio  cnm  bonis  simul  possidetnr).  This  capitis 
minutio,  however,  as  already  observed,  affected 
only  the  public  rights  of  a  citisen  ;  whereas  the 
capitis  deminnto  of  the  imperial  period  and  the 
expression  capitalis  causa,  apply  to  the  complete 
loss  of  citizenship.  This  change  manifestly  arose 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  public  rights  of  the 
citixens  under  the  empire  having  become  alto- 
gether unimportant,  and  thus  the  phrase  capitis 
deminutio,  under  the  empire,  applies  solely  to  the 
individual's  capacity  for  private  rights. 

In  his  private  rights  the  Infiunis  was  under 
tome  incapacities.  He  could  only  postulate  before 
the  Praetor  on  his  own  behalf,  and  on  behalf  of 
certain  persons  who  were  very  nearly  related  to 
him,  but  not  generally  on  behalf  of  all  persons. 
Consequently  he  could  not  generally  be  a  Cognitor 
or  a  Procurator.  Nor  could  a  cause  of  action  be 
assigned  to  him,  for  by  the  old  law  he  must  sue  as 
the  cognitor  or  procurator  of  the  assignor  (Chiius, 
ii.  39)  ;  but  this  incapacity  became  unimportant 
when  the  Cessio  was  effected  by  the  utiles  actiones 
without  the  intervention  of  a  Cognitor  or  Procu- 
rator. The  Infumis  could  not  sustain  a  Popularis 
Actio,  for  in  such  case  he  must  be  considered  as  a 

f»rocuxBtor  of  the  state.  The  Infiunis  was  also 
imited  as  to  his  capacity  for  marriage,  an  incapa- 
city which  originated  in  die  Lex  Julia.  (Ulp.  Frag. 
ziii)  This  lex  prohibited  senators,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  senators,  from  contracting  marriage  with 
Libertini  and  Libertinae,  and  also  with  ouer  dis- 
reputable persons  enumerated  in  the  lex  :  it  also 
forbade  all  freemen  from  nuurying  with  certain 
disreputable  women.  The  Jurists  made  the  fol- 
lowing change : — they  made  the  two  classes  of 
disreputable  persons  the  same,  which  were  not 
the  same  before,  and  they  extended  the  prohibition, 
both  for  senators  and  others,  to  all  those  whom  the 
Edict  enumerated  as  Iniames.  The  provisions  of 
the  Lex  Julia  did  not  render  the  marriage  null,  but 
it  deprived  the  parties  to  such  marriage  of  the  privi- 
leges conferred  by  the  lex  ;  that  is,  such  a  marriage 
did  not  release  them  from  the  penalties  of  celibac}'. 
A  senatus-consultum,  under  M.  Aurelius,  however, 
made  such  marriage  null  in  certain  cases.  (Savigny, 
System^  &c,  vol  ii.)  [G.  L.] 

INFA'MIS.      [INPAMIA.] 

INFANS,  INFA'NTIA.  In  the  Roman  law 
there  were  several  distinctions  of  age  which  were 
made  with  reference  to  the  capacity  for  doing  legal 
acts :  —  1.  The  first  period  was  from  birth  to  the 
end  of  the  seventh  year,  during  which  time  per- 
sons were  called  Infinites,  or  Qui  fori  non  possunt. 
2.  The  second  period  was  from  the  end  of  seven 
years  to  the  end  of  fourteen  or  twelve  years,  ac- 
cording as  the  person  was  a  male  or  a  female, 
during  which  persons  were  defined  as  those  Qui 
iari  possunL  The  persons  included  in  these  first 
two  classes  were  Impuberes.  3.  The  third  period 
was  from  the  end  of  the  twelfth  or  fourteenth  to 
the  end  of  the  twenty-fifth  year,  during  which 
period  persons  were  Adolescentes,  Adulti.  The 
persons  included  in  these  three  classes  were 
nunores  xxv  annis  or  annoium,  and  were  ofken,  for 
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brevity^  sake,  called  minores  only  [CvRAToii]  ; 
and  the  persons  included  in  the  third  and  fourtk 
class  were  Puberes.  4.  The  fourth  period  was  from 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  during  which  persons  wen 
Majorei. 

The  term  Impubes  comprehends  Infans,  aa  all 
Infiemtes  are  Impuberes ;  but  all  Impuberes  are  not 
Infimtes.  Thus  the  Impuberes  were  divided  into 
two  classes ;  Infontes  or  those  under  seven  years  of 
age,  and  those  above  seven,  who  are  generally  un- 
derstood by  the  term  Impuberes.  Pupillus  is  a 
general  name  for  all  Impuberes  not  in  the  power  of 
a  fiither.     (Dig.  50.  tit  16.  s.  239.) 

The  commencement  of  Pubertas  was  the  com- 
mencement of  ftdl  capacity  to  do  legal  actsi  Be- 
fore the  commencement  of  Pubertas,  a  person, 
according  to  the  old  civil  law,  could  do  no  legal 
act  without  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor.  This  rule 
was  made  for  those  Impuberes  who  had  property 
of  their  own  ;  for  it  could  have  no  application  to 
Impuberes  who  were  in  the  power  of  a  fiuher. 
Now  the  age  of  pubertas  was  nxed  as  above  men- 
tioned, on  the  supposition  that  persons  were  then 
competent  to  understand  the  nature  of  their  acta, 
and  the  age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  was  only  fixed 
because  it  was  necessary  to  fix  some  limit  which 
might  apply  to  all  cases ;  but  it  was  obvious  that  in 
many  cases  when  a  person  bordered  on  the  age  of 
Puberty  (pubertati  proximusX  and  had  not  yet 
attained  it,  he  might  have  sufficient  understanding 
to  do  many  legal  acts.  Accordingly,  a  person  who 
was  proximus  pubertati  was  in  course  of  time  con- 
sidered competent  to  do  certain  legal  acts  without 
the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor ;  but  to  secure  him  i^inst 
fraud  or  mistake,  he  could  only  do  such  acts  as 
were  for  his  own  advantage.  This  relaxation  of 
the  old  law  was  beneficial  both  to  the  Impubes 
and  to  others,  but  owing  to  its  being  confined  to 
such  narrow  limits  of  time,  it  was  of  little  practical 
use,  and  accordingly  it  was  extended  as  a  positive 
rule  to  a  longer  period  below  the  age  of  puberty  ; 
but  still  with  the  same  limitation :  the  Impubes 
could  do  no  aet  to  his  prejudice  without  the 
auctoritas  of  a  tutor.  It  was,  however,  necessary 
to  fix  a  limit  here  also,  and  accordingly  it  was 
determined  that  such  limited  capacity  to  do  legal 
acts  should  commence  with  the  termination  of 
infantia,  which,  legally  defined,  is  that  period  after 
which  a  person,  either  alone  or  with  a  tutor,  is 
capable  of  doing  legal  acts. 

Infims  properly  means  Qui  fari  non  potest ;  and 
he  of  whom  could  be  predicated,  Fari  potest, 
was  not  Infans,  and  was  capable  of  doing  certain 
legal  acts.  The  phrase  Qui  fari  potest  is  itself 
ambiguous  ;  but  the  Romans,  in  a  legal  sense,  did 
not  limit  it  to  the  mere  capacity  of  uttering  words, 
which  a  child  of  two  or  three  years  generally  pos- 
sesses, but  they  understood  by  it  a  certain  degree 
of  intellectual  developement ;  and,  acoordmgly,  the 
expression  Qui  fari  potest  expressed  not  only  that 
degree  of  intellectual  development  which  is  shown 
by  the  use  of  intelligible  speech,  but  also  a 
capacity  for  legal  acts  in  which  speech  was  re- 
quired. Thus  the  period  of  infantia  was  extended 
beyond  that  which  the  strict  etymological  meaning 
of  the  word  signifies,  and  its  termination  u-as  fixed 
by  a  positive  rule  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  year, 
as  appears  by  numerous  passages.  (Dig.  26.  tit  7. 
B.  1  ;  23.  tit  1.  s.  14;  Cod.  6.  tit  30.  s.  18  { 
Quintilian,  fust.  Or.  i.  1 ;  Isidorus,  Ot-ig.  xi.  2.) 

The  expressions  proxhnus  pubertati,  and  pnod- 
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in&ntiae  or  in&nti  (Gaiu^  iii.  109),  are  uwd 
by  the  Roman  joriBts  to  signify  respectively  one 
who  is  near  attaining  Pubertas,  and  one  who  has 
just  passed  the  limit  of  Infiuitia.  (Savigny,  S^ttem 
des  kaa.  R,  R,  toI.  iii.)     [Impubbs.]         [G.  L.] 

INFE'RIAE.     [FuNus,  p.  562,  b.] 

I'NFULA,  a  flock  of  white  and  red  wool,  which 
was  slightly  twisted,  drawn  into  the  form  of  a 
wreath  or  fillet,  and  used  by  the  Romans  for  orna- 
ment on  festive  and  solemn  occasions.  In  sacri- 
ficing it  was  tied  with  a  white  band  [Vitta]  to 
the  head  of  the  victim  (Vii^.  Oeorg.  iii  487  ; 
LiicKt  i  88  ;  Sueton.  CaUg,  27),  and  also  of  the 
priest,  more  especially  in  the  worship  of  Apollo 
'and  Diana.  (Viig.  Am,  ii.  430,  z.  538 ;  Serviua, 
M  he, ;  laid.  Orig,  zix.  30 ;  Festus,  s.  v.  Infviae.) 
The  **  torta  infiila  ^  was  worn  also  by  the  Vestal 
Viigins.  (Prud.  o.  ^ym.  ii.  1085,  1094.)  lU  use 
seems  analogous  to  that  of  the  lock  of  wool  worn 
by  the  flamines  and  salii  [Apbx].  At  Roman 
marriages  the  bride,  who  carried  wool  upon  a  dis- 
ta£f  in  the  procession  [Fusus],  fixed  it  as  an  infula 
upon  the  door-caae  of  her  future  husband  on  enter- 
ing the  house.  (Lucan,  ii  855 ;  Plin.  H.  N,  xxiz. 
2 ;  Servius,  m  Viry,  Am,  iv.  458.)         [J.  Y.] 

INGE'NUI,  INGENU'ITAS.  Freemen  (tt- 
heri)  were  either  ingenui  or  libertini  Ingenui  are 
those  fiwe  men  who  are  bom  firee.  (Gains,  i  11.) 
Libertini  are  those  who  are  manumitted  ftom.  legal 
slavery.  Though  freedmen  (Ubertun)  were  not 
ingenui,  the  sons  of  libertini  were  ingenui.  A 
llbertinus  could  not  by  adoption  become  ingenuus. 
(GelL  V.  19.)  If  a  female  shive  {ameilla)  was 
preanant,  and  was  manumitted  before  she  gave 
biru  to  a  child,  such  child  waa  bom  free,  and 
therefore  was  ingenuus.  In  other  cases,  also,  the 
law  &vonred  the  claim  of  free  birth,  and  conse- 
quently of  ingennitas.  (Panlus,  SmL  ReeepL  iii. 
24,  and  v.'  1.  De  Uberali  cauaa,)  If  a  man^s  in- 
gennitas was  a  matter  in  dispute,  there  was  a 
judicium  ingenuitatis.  (Tacit  Atm.  zlii.  27  ; 
Paulus,  &  /t  V.  1.) 

The  wordi  ingenuus  and  llbertinus  are  often 
opposed  to  one  another ;  and  the  title  of  freeman 
(/»6er),  which  would  comprehend  llbertinus,  is 
sometimes  limited  by  the  addition  of  ingenuus 
(liber  et  ingenuus,  Hor.  Ar,  P,  383).  According 
to  Cindus,  in  his  work  on  Comitia,  quoted  by 
Festus  («.  9,  Patrieio»\  those  who,  in  his  time, 
were  called  ingenui,  were  originally  called  patricii, 
which  is  interpreted  by  Goettling  to  mean  that 
Gentiles  were  originally  called  Ingenui  also:  a 
manifest  misunderstanding  of  the  passage;  If  this 
passage  has  any  certain  meaning,  it  is  this :  ori- 
ginally the  name  ingenuus  did  not  exist,  but  the 
word  patridus  was  sufficient  to  express  a  Roman 
dtixen  by  birth.  This  remark  then  refers  to  a 
time  when  there  were  no  Roman  citizens  except 
patricii ;  and  the  definition  of  ingenuus,  if  it  had 
then  been  in  use,  would  have  been  a  sufficient  de- 
finition of  a  patricius.  But  the  word  ingenuus  was 
introduced,  in  the  sense  here  stated,  at  a  later  time, 
and  when  it  was  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  indicat- 
ing a  citizen  by  birth,  merely  as  such.  Thus,  in 
the  speech  of  Appius  Claudius  Crassus  (Liv.  vi. 
40),  he  contrasts  with  persons  of  patrician  descent, 
**  Unus  Quiritium  quUibet,  duobus  ingenuis  or- 
tus.*^  Further,  the  definition  of  Gentilis  by 
Scaevola  [Gkns,  p.  567],  shows  that  a  man  might 
be  ipgenuus  and  yet  not  gentilis,  for  he  might  be 
the  son  oft  freedman ;  and  this  la  contiatent  with 
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Livy  (z.  8).  If  Cincius  meant  his  proposition  to 
be  as  comprehensive  as  the  terms  will  dilow  us  to 
take  it,  the  proposition  is  this : — All  (now)  ingenui 
comprehend  all  (then)  patricii ;  which  is  untrue. 

Under  the  empire,  Ingenuitas,  or  the  Jura  In« 
genuitatis,  might  be  acquired  by  the  imperial 
fiivour ;  that  is,  a  person,  not  ingenuus  by  birth, 
was  made  so  by  the  sovereign  power.  A  freedman 
who  had  obtained  the  Jus  Annulorum  Aureomm, 
was  considered  ingenuus ;  but  this  did  iM>t  inter- 
fere with  the  patronal  rights.  (Dig.  40.  tit.  10.  s. 
5  and  6.)  By  the  natalibus  restitutio  the  princepa 
gave  to  a  llbertinus  the  character  of  ingenuus  ;  a 
form  of  proceeding  which  involved  the  theory  of 
the  original  fireedom  of  all  mankind,  for  the  liber- 
tinus  was  restored,  not  to  the  state  in  which  he 
had  been  bora,  but  to  his  supposed  original  state  of 
freedcnn.  In  this  case  the  patron  lost  his  patronal 
rights  by  a  necessary  consequence^  if  the  fiction 
were  to  have  iu  full  effect.  (Dig.  40.  tit.  11.)  It 
seems  that  questions  as  to  a  man^s  ingenuitas  were 
common  at  Rome  ;  which  is  not  surprising,  when 
we  consider  that  patronal  rights  were  involved  in 
them.  [G.  L.] 

INGRATUS.    [Patronds.] 

INJU'RIA.  Injuria,  in  the  general  sense,  is 
opposed  to  Jus.  In  a  special  sense  injuria  was 
done  by  striking  or  beating  a  man  dther  with  the 
hand  or  with  any  thing ;  by  abusive  words  (oon- 
vicmm)  ;  by  the  proscriptio  bonorum,  when  the 
daimant  knew  that  the  alleged  debtor  was  not 
really  indebted  to  him,  for  the  bonorum  proscriptio 
was  accompanied  with  infiunia  to  the  debtor  (Cic 
pro  QfUnL  6,  15,  16) ;  by  libellons  writings  or 
verses ;  by  solidting  a  mater  fiunilias  or  a  prae- 
textatus  [Impubbs]  ;  and  by  various  other  acts. 
A  man  might  sustain  injuria  either  in  his  own 
person,  or  in  the  person  of  those  who  were  in  his 
power  or  in  manu.  No  injuria  could  be  done  to  a 
shive,  but  certain  acts  done  to  a  sUve  were  an  in- 
juria  to  his  master,  when  the  acts  were  such  as 
appeared  firom  their  nature  to  be  insulting  to  the 
master;  as,  for  instance,  if  a  man  should  flog 
another  man^s  slave,  the  master  had  a  remedy 
against  the  wrong-doer,  which  was  given  him  by 
the  praetor*8  formula.  But  in  many  other  cases  of 
a  slave  beinff  maltreated,  there  was  no  regular 
formula  by  which  the  master  could  have  a  remedy, 
and  it  was  not  easy  to  obtain  one  from  the  praetor 

The  Twelve  Tables  had  various  provisions  on 
the  subject  of  Injuria.  Libellous  songs  or  verses 
were  followed  by  capital  punishment,  that  is, 
doith,  as  it  appears  (Cic.  R^,  iv.  10,  and  the 
notes  in  Mai^s  edition).  In  the  case  of  a  limb 
being  mutilated  the  punishment  was  Talio  (Festus, 
8,  V,  TaHo).  In  the  case  of  a  broken  bone,  the 
penalty  vras  300  asses  if  the  injury  was  done  to  a 
freeman,  and  150  if  it  waa  done  to  a  slave.  In 
other  cases  the  Tables  fixed  the  penalty  at  25  assesL 
(Gellius,  xvi.  10,  xx.  1 ;  Dirksen,  Uebeniehi,  &c.) 

These  penalties  which  were  considered  sufficient 
at  the  time  when  they  were  fixed,  were  afterwards 
considered  to  be  insufficient ;  and  the  injured  per- 
son was  allowed  by  the  praetor  to  claim  such 
damages  as  he  thought  that  he  was  entitled  to,  and 
the  judex  might  give  the  full  amount  or  less.  But 
in  the  case  of  a  very  serious  injury  (airoaf  uj^itno), 
when  the  praetor  required  security  for  the  defend- 
ant's appearance  to  be  given  in  a  particular  sum, 
it  was  nsiud  to  chum  such  sum  as  the  damages  in 
the  pUuntiff  ^  declaration,  and  though  the  jndex 
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was  not  bound  to  give  damages  to  tliat  amonnt,  he 
seldom  gare  less.  An  injuria  had  the  character 
of  atrox,  either  from  the  act  itself,  or  the  place 
where  it  was  done,  as  for  instance,  a  theatre  or 
forura,  or  from  the  condition  of  the  person  injured, 
as  if  he  were  a  magistratus,  or  if  he  were  a  senator 
and  the  wrong-doer  were  a  person  of  low  condition. 

A  Lex  Cornelia  specially  provided  for  cases  of 
pulsatio,  verberatio,  and  forcible  entry  into  a  roan^ 
house  {domui).  The  jurists  who  commented  on 
this  lex  defined  the  legal  meaning  of  pulsatio,  ver- 
beratio, and  domus.    (Dig.  47.  tit  10.  s.  5.) 

The  actions  for  Injuria  were  gradually  much  ex- 
tended, and  the  praetor  would,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  (causa  cognita),  give  a 
person  an  action  in  respect  of  any  act  or  conduct 
of  another,  which  tended,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
praetor,  to  do  him  injury  in  reputation  or  to  wound 
his  feelings.  (Dig.  47.  tit  10.  s.  15,  22,  23,  24, 
&C.)  Many  cases  of  Injuria  were  subject  to  a 
special  punishment  (Dig.  47.  tit  11)  as  deportatio ; 
and  this  proceeding  extra  ordinem  was  often 
adopted  instead  of  the  civil  action.  Various  imperial 
constitutions  affixed  the  punishment  of  death  to 
libellous  writings  (Jumon  UbelU),     [Libblll] 

Infamia  was  a  consequence  of  condemnation  in 
an  actio  Injuriarum  [Infamia].  He  who  brought 
such  an  action  per  calumniam  was  liable  to  be 
punished  extra  ordinem.  (Gains,  iii.  220 — 225  ; 
Hor.  Sai,  i.  1.  80  ;  Dig.  47.  tit  10  ;  Cod.  Theod. 
ix.  tit  34  ;  Cod.  ix.  tit  36 ;  Paulus,  Sent,  Recep. 
▼.  tit  4 ;  Rein,  Dot  CriminalredU  der  Romer, 
p.  35,  &c)  [G.  L.] 

INJURIA'RUM  ACTIO.    [Injuria.] 

INOA  (*li^),  festivals  celebrated  in  several 
parts  of  Greece,  in  honour  of  the  ancient  heroine 
Ino,  At  Megara  she  was  honoured  with  an  annual 
sacrifice,  because  the  Megarians  believed  that  her 
body  haiid  been  cast  by  the  waves  upon  their  coast, 
and  that  it  had  been  found  and  buried  there  by 
Cleso  and  Tauropolis.  (Pans.  i.  42.  §  8.)  Another 
festival  of  Ino  was  celebrated  at  Epidaums  Limera, 
in  Laconia.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town 
there  was  a  small  but  very  deep  lake,  called  the 
water  of  Ino,  and  at  the  festival  of  the  heroine  the 
people  threw  barley-cakes  into  the  water.  When 
the  cakes  sank  it  was  considered  a  propitious  sign, 
but  when  they  swam  on  the  sarbuce  it  was  an  evil 
sign.  (Paus.  iii  23.  §  5.)  An  annual  festival, 
with  contests  and  sacrifices,  in  honour  of  Ino,  was 
aUo  held  on  the  Corinthian  Isthmus,  and  was  said 
to  have  been  instituted  by  king  Sisyphus.  (Tzetzes, 
ad  L^eophr.)  [L.  S.] 

INOFFICICSUM         TESTAME'NTUM. 

[TXSTAMBNTUM.] 

INQUILI'NUS.  [ExsiLiuM,  p.  516,  b.] 
INSA'NIA,  INSA'NUS.  [Curator.] 
INSIGNE  ((nf/teioK,  iwUrrifM^  Mtnifioy,  mpd- 
ciiiu}v\  a  badge,  an  ensign,  a  mark  of  distinction. 
Thus  the  Bulla  worn  by  a  Roman  boy  was  one 
of  the  insignia  of  his  rank.  (Cic.  Verr,  il  58.) 
Five  classes  of  insignia  more  especially  deserve 
notice :  — 

I.  Those  belonging  to  officers  of  state  or  civil 
functionaries  of  all  descriptions,  such  as  the  Fascbs 
carried  before  the  Consul  at  Rome,  the  laticlave 
and  shoes  worn  by  senators  [Calcbus  ;  Clavus], 
the  carpentum  and  the  sword  bestowed  by  the 
emperor  upon  the  praefect  of  the  praetorium. 
(Lydos,  d€  Maa,  ii.  3.  9.)  The  Roman  Equitbs 
wm  dktingaished  by  the  **  equus  publicoa,**  the 
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golden  ring,  the  angnstus  clavna  [p.  294],  and  the 
seat  provided  for  them  in  the  theatre  and  the  circua. 
(C.G.  Schwartz,  Dist.  Sdeda^ pp.84— 101.)  The 
insignia  of  the  kings  of  Rome,  viz.  the  trabea,  the 
toga-praetexta,  the  ciown  of  gold,  the  ivory  sceptre, 
the  sella  curulis,  and  the  twelve  lictors  with  £s8<»s, 
all  of  which  except  the  crown  and  sceptre  were 
transferred  to  subsequent  denominations  of  magis- 
stiates,  were  copied  from  the  usages  of  the  Etrus- 
cans and  other  nations  of  early  antiquity.  (Flor. 
i.  5  ;  Sallust,  B.  Cat,  51 ;  Viig.  Aen,  vil  188, 612, 
zi.  334 ;  Lydus,  de  Mag,  i.  7,  8,  37.) 

II.  Badges  worn  by  soldiers.  The  centoriona 
in  the  Roman  army  were  known  by  the  crests  of 
their  helmets  [Galba],  and  the  common  men  by 
their  shields,  each  cohrirt  having  them  painted  in  a 
manner  peculiar  to  itsel£  (V^t  ii  18 ;  compare 
Caes.  BdL  GaJL  vil  45.)  [Clifbub.]  Among 
the  Greeks  the  devices  sculptured  or  painted  upon 
shields  (see  woodcut,  p.  298),  both  ror  the  sake 
of  ornament  and  as  badges  of  distinction,  era- 
ployed  the  fimcy  of  poets  and  of  artists  of  every 
description  firom  the  eailiest  times.  Thus  the 
seven  heroes  who  fought  against  Thebes,  all  ex- 
cept Amphiaraus,  had  on  their  shields  expressive 
figures  and  mottoes,  differently  described,  however, 
by  difierent  authors.  (Aeschyl.  SepL  e,  7V6.  383 
— 646;  Eurip.  Pkoen,  1125—1156;  Apollodor. 
BihL  iii  6.  §  1.)  Aldbiades,  agreeably  to  his 
general  character,  wore  a  shield  richly  deoonited 
with  ivory  and  gold,  and  exhibitbg  a  representa- 
tion of  Cupid  brandishing  a  thunderbolt  ( Athen. 
xii.  pi  534,  e.)  The  first  use  of  these  emblems  on 
shields  is  attributed  to  the  Carians  (Herod,  i  1 71) ; 
and  the  fictitious  employment  of  them  to  deceive 
and  mislead  an  enemy  was  among  the  stratagems 
of  war.  (Paus.  iv.28.  §3 ;  Viig.  Am,\x,  889—392.) 

III.  Family  badges.  Among  the  indignities 
practised  by  the  Emperor  Caligula,  it  is  related 
that  he  abolished  the  ancient  insignia  of  the 
noblest  fiunilies,  viz.  the  torques,  the  cincinni,  and 
the  cognomen  **  Magnus.**    (Sueton.  CaUg,  35.) 

IV.  Signs  placed  on  the  front  of  buildmgs.  A 
figure  of  Mercury  was  the  common  sign  of  a 
Gymnasium  ;  but  Cicero  had  a  statue  of  Minerva 
to  fulfil  the  same  purpose.  {Ad  AtL  i.  4.)  Cities 
had  their  emblems  as  well  as  separate  edifices ; 
and  the  officer  of  a  city  sometimes  affixed  the 
emblem  to  public  documents  as  we  do  the  seal  of  a 
municipal  corporation.     (Antigonus  Caryst  15.) 

V.  The  figure-heads  of  ships.  The  insigne  of  a 
ship  was  an  image  placed  on  the  prow,  and  giving 
its  name  to  the  vessel.  (Tacit  Ann,  vL  34 ;  Caes. 
B,  Civ,  ii.  6.)  Paul  sailed  from  Melite  to  Pnteoli 
in  the  Dioscuri,  a  vessel  which  traded  between 
that  city  and  Alexandria.  {AeU^  xxviii.  11.) 
Enschedtf  has  drawn  out  a  list  of  one  hundred 
names  of  ships,  which  occur  either  in  classical 
authors  or  in  ancient  inscriptions.  (Diss,  de  7W. 
et  Inngmbus  Namum^  reprinted  in  Rnhnken, 
OpuBc,  pp.  257 — 305.)  The  names  were  those  of 
gods  and  heroes,  together  with  their  attributes, 
such  as  the  helmet  of  Minerva,  painted  on  the 
prow  of  the  ship  which  conveyed  Ovid  to  Pontas 
(a  pida  auside  no9Mn  habet,  TrisL  L  9.  2)  ;  of 
virtues  and  affections,  as  Hope,  Conoord,  Victory ; 
of  countries,  cities,  and  rivers,  as  the  Po,  the  Min* 
cius  (Virg.  ^011.  x.  206),  the  Delia,  the  Syracuse, 
the  Alexandria  (Athen.  v.  43)  ;  and  of  men, 
womoi,  and  animals,  as  the  bosr^  head,  which 
distinguished  the  vessels  of  Samos  (Herod,  iii  59; 
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Choeriliii,  p.  155,  ed.  Naeke ;  Heiyeh.  i. «.  So- 
fueuchs  rpiwos :  Eiut  m  Horn.  Od.  xiii.  p.  525), 
the  swan,  the  tiger  (Virg.  Aem,  x.  166),  the 
bull  (irporo/tV  ra6pov^  Schol.  tn  i^/wtf.  RAod, 
ii.  1 68).  Plutarch  mentioni  a  Lydan  veaMl  with 
the  mgn.  of  the  lion  on  its  prow,  and  that  of 
the  serpent  on  its  poop,  manifestly  intended  to 
express  the  form  of  the  chimaen.  {De  MvL 
Vtrt,  p.  441,  ed.  Steph.)  After  an  engagement  at 
sea,  the  iniigne  of  a  conquered  vessel,  as  well  as 
its  aplustre,  was  often  taken  firom  it  and  suspended 
in  some  temple  as  an  offiering  to  the  god.  (Plut 
Tkemiti,  p.  217.)  Figure-heads  were  probably  used 
from  the  first  origin  of  navigation.  On  the  war- 
galleys  of  the  Phoeniciana,  who  called  them,  as 
Herodotus  says  (iii.  87),  mtraucoc,  i  «.  **  canred 
images,**  they  had  sometimes  a  veiy  grotesque 
appeannce. 

Besides  the  badge  which  distinguished  each 
individual  ship,  and  which  was  either  an  engraved 
and  painted  wooden  image  forming  part  of  the 
prow,  or  a  figure  often  aoeompani^  by  a  name 
and  painted  on  both  the  bows  of  the  vessel,  other 
insignia,  which  could  be  elevated  or  lowoed  at 
pleasure,  were  requisite  in  naval  engagements. 
These  were  probably  flags  or  standards,  fixed  to 
the  aplustre  or  to  the  top  of  the  mast,  and  serving 
to  mark  all  those  vessds  which  belonged  to  the 
same  fleet  or  to  the  same  nation.  Such  were  **  the 
Attic ^  and  **  the  Persic  signals**  (t5  ^Arruchr  fftt- 
/tcW,  Pdyaen.  iii  11.  §  II,  viii  53.  §  1 ;  Becker, 
doriUw,  vol.  ii  p.  6S).  A  purple  sail  indicated 
the  admirals  ship  among  the  Konuuis,  and  flags  of 
diflbrent  colours  were  used  in  the  fleet  of  Alexander 
the  Great     (Plm.  H,  N.  zix.  5.)  [J.  Y.] 

I'NSTITA  (wpnr^ioy),  a  flounce  ;  a  fiUet 
The  Roman  matrons  sometimes  wore  a  broad  fillet 
with  ample  folds,  sewed  to  the  bottom  of  the  tunic 
and  readiii^  to  the  instep.  The  use  of  it  indi- 
cated a  superior  regard  to  decency  and  propriety  of 
manners.  (Hor.  &2l  i  2.  29 ;  Ovid,  An  Amai.  i 
82.)  It  must  have  resembled  a  modem  flounce. 
By  the  addition  of  gold  and  jewellery  it  took  the 
fonn  of  the  more  splendid  and  expensive  Cyclas. 

When  this  tenn  denoted  a  fillet,  which  was 
used  by  itself^  as  in  the  decoration  of  a  Thyrsus 
(Stat  TM,  vii.  654),  it  was  equivalent  to  Vitta 
or  Fascia.    [Tonka.]  [J.  Y.] 

I'NSTITOR.    [Institobia  Actio.] 

INSTITO'RIA  ACTIO.  This  actio  was  al- 
lowed  against  a  man  who  had  appointed  either 
his  son  or  a  slave,  and  either  his  own  or  another 
man*!  slave,  or  a  free  person,  to  manage  a  tabema 
or  any  other  business  for  him.  The  contracts  with 
fDch  manager,  in  respect  of  the  tabema  or  other 
business,  were  considered  to  be  contracts  with  the 
principaL  The  formula  was  called  Institoria,  be- 
cause he  who  was  appointed  to  manage  a  tabema 
was  called  an  Institor.  And  the  institor,  it  is  said, 
was  so  called,  ^  quod  negotio  gerendo  instet  sive 
insistat**  If  several  persons  appointed  an  institor, 
any  one  of  them  might  be  sued  for  the  whole 
amount  for  which  the  persons  were  liable  on  the 
contract  of  their  institor  ;  and  if  one  paid  the  de- 
mand, he  had  his  redress  over  against  the  others 
by  a  societatis  judicium  or  communi  dividundo.  A 
great  deal  of  business  was  done  through  the  medium 
of  institores,  and  the  Romans  thus  carried  on  various 
lucrative  occupations  in  the  name  of  their  slaves, 
which  they  eonld  not  or  would  not  have  earned  on 
penonaOy.    Inttitoiretare  coupled  with  Naotae  by  | 
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Horace  (Ep,  xvii 20^  .and  with  the  Magister  Navis 
(Oarm.  iii.  6.  30).  (Gains,  iv.  71 ;  Instit  iv. 
tit  7;  Dig.  14.  tit  3.)  [G.L.] 

INSTITUTIO'NES.  It  was  the  object  of 
Justinian  to  comprise  in  his  Code  and  Digest  or 
Pandect,  a  complete  body  of  law.  But  these  woiks 
were  not  adapted  to  elementary  instruction,  and 
the  writings  of  the  ancient  jurists  were  no  longer 
allowed  to  have  any  authority,  except  so  far  as 
they  had  been  incorporated  in  the  Digest  It  was, 
therefore,  necessary  to  prepare  an  elementary  trea- 
tise, for  which  purpose  Justinian  appointed  a  com- 
mission, consisting  of  Tribonianus,  Tlieophilus,  and 
Dorotheus.  The  conunission  was  instracted  to  com* 
pose  an  institutional  work  which  should  contain  the 
elements  of  the  law  (Uffum  atMabida)^  and  should 
not  be  encumbered  with  useless  matter  {PttMem, 
Imt.),  Accordingly,  thev  produced  a  treatise, 
under  the  title  of  Institutiones,  or  Elementa  (D» 
Jmrit  doeemdi  Ratiotu)^  which  was  based  on  former 
elementary  works  of  the  same  name  and  of  a  simi- 
lar character,  but  chiefly  on  the  Conmientarii  of 
Caius  or  Gsius,  his  Res  Quotidianae,  and  various 
other  Commentarii  The  Institutiones  were  pub- 
lished with  the  imperial  sanction,  at  the  close  of 
the  year  a.  d.  53S,  at  the  same  time  as  the  Digest 

The  Institutiones  consist  of  four  books,  which  are 
divided  into  tides.  They  treat  only  of  Privatum 
Jus  ;  but  there  is  a  title  on  Judicia  rublica  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  book.  The  judicia  publica  are  not 
treated  of  by  Gaius  in  his  Commentaries.  Hein- 
eceius,  in  his  Antiquitatum  Romanarum  Jurispm- 
dentiam  illustrantium  Syntagma,  has  followed  the 
order  of  the  Institutiones.  Theophilns,  geneially 
considered  to  be  one  of  the  compilons  of  tiie  Institu- 
tiones, wrote  a  Greek  paraphrase  upon  them,  which 
is  still  extant,  and  is  occasionally  usefuL  The  best 
edition  of  the  pan^hrsse  of  Theophihs  is  that  ol 
W.  O.  Reits,  Haag,  1751,  2  vols.  4ta  There  am 
numerous  editions  c^  the  Latin  text  of  the  Institu- 
tiones. The  editio  princeps  is  that  of  Maim,  1 4  68, 
fol. ;  tiiat  of  Klense  and  Boecking;  Berlin,  1829, 
4to,  contains  both  the  Institutiones  and  the  Com- 
mentarii of  Gaius ;  the  most  recent  edition  is  that 
of  Schrader,  Berlin,  1832  and  1836. 

There  were  various  institutional  works  written 
by  the  Roman  jurists.  Callistiatus,  who  lived 
under  Septimius  Severusand  Antoninus  Caracalla, 
wrote  three  books  of  Institutiones.  Aeliiis  Mar- 
cianus  wrote  sixteen  books  of  Institutiones  under 
Antoninus  Caracalla.  Florentinus,  who  lived  under 
Alexander  Severus,  wrote  twelve  hooks  of  Institu- 
tiones, from  which  there  are  forty-two  excerpts  in 
the  Digest  Paulus  also  wrote  two  books  of  Insti- 
tutiones. There  still  remain  fragments  of  the 
Institutiones  of  Ulpian,  which  appear  to  have  con- 
sisted of  two  books.  But  the  first  treatise  of  diis 
kind  that  we  know  of  was  the  Institutiones  of 
Gaius  in  four  books.  They  were  formeriy  only 
known  firom  a  few  excerpts  in  the  Digest,  fimm  the 
Epitome  contained  in  tne  Breviarium,  from  the 
CoIIatio,  and  a  few  quotations  in  the  Commentary 
of  Boethius  on  the  Topica  of  Cicero,  and  in  Priscian. 

The  MS.  of  Gaius  was  discovered  in  the  library 
of  the  Chi^kter  of  Verona,  by  Niebuhr,  in  1816. 
It  was  first  copied  by  Goeschen  and  Bethnian- 
Hollweg,  and  an  edition  was  published  by  Goe- 
schen in  1820.  The  deciphering  of  the  MS.  was 
a  work  of  great  labour,  as  it  is  a  palimpsest,  the 
writing  on  which  has  been  washed  out,  and  ia 
some  pboes  erased  with  a  kni£%  in  order  to  adapt 
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the  parchment  for  the  pnrpcMies  of  the  tianBcriber. 
The  parchment,  after  being  thiu  treated,  was  used 
for  transcribing  upon  it  some  works  of  Jerome, 
chiefly  his  epistles.  The  old  writing  was  so  ob- 
scure that  it  could  only  be  seen  by  applying  to  it 
an  infusion  of  gall-nuts.  A  fresh  examination  of 
^e  MS.  was  made  by  Blume,  but  with  little  ad- 
ditional profit,  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  manu- 
script A  second  edition  of  Gains  was  published 
by  Goeschen  in  1824,  with  valuable  notM,  and  an 
Index  Siglarum  used  in  the  MS.  The  prefiBce  to 
the  first  edition  contains  the  complete  demonstra- 
tion that  the  MS.  of  Verona  is  the  genuine  Com- 
mentarii  of  Gains,  though  the  MS.  itself  has  no 
title.  An  improved  edition  of  Goeschen*!  by  Lach- 
mann  i^peared  in  1842. 

It  appears  from  the  Institutiones  that  Gains 
wrote  that  work  under  Antoninus  Pius  and  M. 
Aurelius. 

Bfany  passages  in  the  Fragments  of  Ulpian  are 
the  same  as  passages  in  Gains,  which  may  be  ex- 
plained by  assuming  that  both  these  writers  copied 
such  parts  from,  the  same  original.  Though  the 
Institutiones  of  Justinian  were  mamly  based  on 
those  of  Gaius  the  compilers  of  the  Institutiones  of 
Justinian  sometimes  followed  other  works:  thus 
the  passage  in  the  Institutes  (iL  tit  17.  §  2,  ""si 
qnis  priori  **)  is  from  the  fourth  book  of  Maidanus* 
Institutes  (Dig.  36.  tit  1.  s.  29)  ;  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  Institutiones  of  Justinian  are  more 
dear  and  explicit  than  those  of  Gains.  An  in- 
stance of  this  occurs  in  Gaius  (iii.  109)  and  the 
Institutiones  of  Justinian  (iii.  tit  19.  s.  10). 

Gaius  belonged  to  the  school  of  the  Sabiniani 
[JuRUcoNSULTx].  The  Jurists  whom  he  cites  in 
the  Institutiones,  are  CSassins,  Fufidius,  Jarolenns, 
Julianas,  Labeo,  Maximus,  Q.  Mudus,  OfiliuS| 
Proculus,  Sabinus,  Senius,  Serrius  Sulpicius,  Sex- 
tos, Tubero. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Institutes  of  Justinian 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  work  of  Gaius  ;  what- 
eTer  difference  there  is  between  them  in  this  re- 
spect, is  solely  owing  to  the  changes  in  the  Roman 
law,  which  had  been  made  between  the  time  of  Gaius 
and  that  of  Justinian.  There  has  been  considerable 
diffierence  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ar- 
Fsngement  of  Gains ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  most 
persons  have  misunderstood  it  According  to  Gaius : 
^  omne  jus  quo  utimur  vel  ad  personas  pertinet, 
vel  ad  res,  vel  ad  actiones  ^  (i.  8).  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  the  division  (the  first  book)  which 
treats  of  Persons  comprehends  the  status  or  con- 
dition of  persons  as  the  subjects  of  rights  ;  others 
affirm  that  it  treats  of  legal  capacity,  or  of  the 
three  conditions  which  correspond  to  the  threefold 
capitis  deminutio.  But  the  first  book  of  Gaius 
which  treats  of  Persons  contains  both  matter  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  legal  capacity,  and  it  does 
not  contam  all  that  relates  to  l^;al  capacity,  for  it 
does  not  treat  of  one  of  three  chief  divisions  which 
relate  to  ]egaX  capacity,  that  of  Gives,  Latini,  Pere- 
grini.  It  treats  in  fact  only  of  Marriage,  Patria 
Potestas,  Manus,  Slavery,  Patronatus  with  respect 
to  the  different  classes  of  freed  men,  Mancipium 
and  Tutela.  Accordingly,  this  part  of  the  work 
treats  only  of  persons  so  fiir  as  they  belong  to 
Familia,  in  the  widest  and  Roman  acceptation  of 
that  term.  The  part  which  treats  of  res  com- 
prehends the  Law  of  o?mership,  &c.  and  Law  of 
Obligationes,  which  two  divisions  occupy  the  se- 
oond  and  thud  books.    The  fourth  book  treata  of 
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Actiones,  which  is  the  third  of  the  three  divinont 
of  Gaius.  The  division  of  Gaius  is  fiuilty  in  several 
respects  ;  but  this  does  not  detract  from  the  merit 
of  the  work,  which  is  perspicuous  and  abounds  in 
valuable  matter.  This  view  of  the  nature  of  the 
division  of  Gaius  is  from  Savigny.  {System^  ftc, 
vol.  i.  p.  393,  &c.)  [O.  L.] 

INSTITUTO'RIA  ACTIO.    [Intkbcbssio.] 

I'NSULA.     [DoMUS,  p.  430,  a.J 

I'NTEGRUM  RESTITUTIO,  IN.      [R«. 

8TITUTI0.] 

INTE'NTIO.    [Acna] 

INTERCE'SSIO.  It  is  a  case  of  Intereesdo 
when  a  man  takes  upon  himself  the  debt  of  another 
by  virtue  of  some  dealing  with  the  creditor.  This 
may  be  in  either  of  the  following  ways :  he  \vho 
interoedea  may  take  upon  himself  the  debt  of 
another,  and  may  become  debtor  in  place  of  that 
other :  or  the  intooedent  may  become  debtor  while 
the  debtor  still  continues  debtor.  (Vangerow, 
PanddUm^  &c  vol  uL  p.  133,  &c) 

To  the  first  class  belong  (1)  the  case  of  a  man 
undertaking  an  already  existing  obligatio,  so  as  to 
exdude  the  existing  debtor ;  (2.)  And  the  case  of  a 
man  taking  an  obligatio  on  himself,  which  does 
not  already  exist  in  the  person  of  another^  but  which 
without  such  intervention  would  exist 

To  the  second  dass  bdong  (1),  the  case  when 
the  creditor  may  consider  either  the  original  debtor 
or  the  intercedent  as  his  prindpal  debtor,  or  when, 
in  other  words,  the  int^cedent  is  oorreus  debendi 
(Inst  iii  tit  16.  De  duobus  reis  stipulandi  et 
promittendi)  ;  (2)  Whm  the  creditor  can  oonsida 
the  intercedent  only  as  liable  to  pay,  when  the 
principal  debtor  does  not  pay,  or  when  in  other 
words,  the  intercedent  is  a  fidejussor.  (Inst  iii. 
tit  20,  de  Fidejussoribus.) 

The  views  of  Puchta  as  to  the  Intezcessio  are 
contained  in  his  InatttiOummf  vd.  iii  p.  48,  &c.) 

In  the  Institutes  of  Gains,  a  distinction  is  made 
between  sponsores  and  fidepromissores,  on  one  side; 
and  fidejussores  on  the  other.  With  respect  to  one 
another,  sponsores  were  consponsores.  (Ck.  ad  AtL 
xii  17.)  In  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  the  dis> 
tinction  between  sponsores  and  fidejussores  does  not 
exist 

Sponsores  and  fidepromissores  could  only  become 
parties  to  an  obligatio  verborum,  though  in  some 
cases  they  might  be  bound,  when  their  prindpal 
{qui  promittrit)  was  not,  as  in  the  case  of  a  pupillns 
who  promised  without  the  auctoritas  of  his  tutor, 
or  of  a  man  who  promised  something  after  his 
death.  A  fidejussor  might  become  a  party  to  all 
obligations,  whether  contracted  re,  verbis,  litteris,  or 
consensu.  In  the  case  of  a  sponsor  the  interrogatio 
was.  Idem  dan  spondee  ?  in  the  case  of  a  fidepro- 
missor,  it  was.  Idem  fid^romittis  ?  in  the  case  of 
a  fidejussor,  it  was.  Idem  fide  tua  ease  jubes  ?  The 
object  of  having  a  sponsor,  fidepromissor,  or  fide- 
jussor, was  greater  security  to  the  stipulator.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  stipulator  had  an  adstipulator 
only  when  the  promise  was  to  pay  something  after 
the  stipulator^  death,  for  if  there  was  no  adstipu- 
Utor  the  stipulatio  was  inutilis  or  void.  (Gains, 
iii.  100,  117.)  The  adstipulator  was  the  proper 
party  to  sue  after  tiie  stipulator's  death,  and  he  could 
be  compelled  by  a  mandati  judidum  to  pay  to  the 
heres  whatever  he  recovered. 

The  heres  of  a  sponsor  and  fidepromissor  waa 
not  bound,  unless  the  fidepromissor  were  a  pere- 
grinus,  whose  state  had  a  different  bw  fm«  Uie 
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matter  ;  but  the  hetes  of  a  fidejuieor  wai  bound. 
Bj  the  Lex  Furia,  a  sponsor  and  fidepromissor 
were  free  from  all  liability  after  two  years,  which 
appears  to  mean  two  years  after  the  obligation  had 
become  a  present  demand  ;  but  the  Lex  Furia  only 
applied  to  Italy.  All  of  them  who  were  alive  at 
the  time  when  the  money  became  due  could  be 
sued,  but  each  only  for  lus  share  (stngnli  viriles 
partes).  Fidejussores  were  never  released  from  their 
obligation  by  length  of  time^  and  each  was  liable 
for  the  whole  sum  {nngmU  in  aoUdmm  oUiganhtr)  ; 
but  by  a  rescript  (qnsiold)  of  Hadrian,  the  creditor 
was  required  to  sue  the  solvent  fidejussores  sepa- 
rately, each  according  to  his  proportion.  If  any 
one  of  them  was  not  solvent,  his  f hare  became  a 
burden  to  the  rest 

A  Lex  Apttleia,  which  was  passed  before  the 
Lex  Furia,  gave  one  of  several  sponsores  or  fide- 
promissores,  who  had  paid  mora  than  his  share,  an 
action  against  the  rest  for  contribution.  Before 
the  passmg  of  this  Lex  Apuleia,  any  one  sponsor  or 
fidepromissor  might  be  sued  for  the  whole  amount ; 
but  this  lex  was  obviously  rendered  useless  by  the 
subsequent  Lex  Furia,  at  least  in  Italy,  to  which 
country  alone,  as  abeady  observed,  the  Lex  Furia 
applied,  while  the  Lex  Apuleia  extended  to  placet 
out  of  Italy  ;  yet  not  to  fidejussores. 

A  fidejussor,  who  had  been  compelled  to  pay 
the  whole  amount,  had  no  redress  if  his  principal 
was  insolvent ;  though,  as  already  observed,  he 
oonld  by  the  rescript  of  Hadrian  compel  the  credi- 
tor to  limit  his  demand  against  him  to  his  shara 

A  creditor  was  obliged  formally  to  declare  his 
acceptance  of  the  sponsores  or  fidepromissores  who 
were  offered  to  him,  and  also  to  declare  what  was 
the  object  as  to  which  they  were  security ;  if  he 
did  not  comply  with  this  legal  requiaitioD,  the 
sponsores  and  ndepromJssoras  might,  within  thirty 
days  (it  is  not  said  what  thirty  days,  but  probably 
thirty  days  from  the  time  of  the  sureties  being 
offered),  demand  a  praejudidum  {pra^jmiicmM  pot- 
tmlare)j  and  if  they  proved  that  the  creditor  had 
not  complied  with  the  requisitions  of  the  law,  they 
were  released.    (Gains,  iiL  123.) 

A  Lex  Comelui  limited  the  amount  for  which 
any  pemn  could  be  a  security  for  the  same  person 
to  the  same  person  within  the  same  year,  but  with 
some  exceptions,  one  of  which  was  a  security 
<*  dotis  nomine.**  No  person  could  be  bound  in  a 
greater  amount  than  his  principal,  but  he  might  be 
bound  in  less  ;  and  every  surety  could  recover  on 
a  mandati  judicium  from  his  principal  whatever  he 
had  been  compelled  to  pay  on  his  account.  By  a 
Lex  PuUilia  sponsores  had  a  special  action  in 
duplum,  which  was  called  an  actio  depensL 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  Epitome  of  Gains  in 
the  Breviarxum  (ii  9.  §  2),  which  is  not  taken 
from  Gains :  it  is  to  this  effect  :-~The  creditor  may 
sue  either  the  debtor  or  his  fidejussor ;  but  after  he 
has  chosen  to  sue  one  of  them,  he  cannot  sue  the 
other. — Cicero  appears  to  allude  to  the  same  doc- 
trine (ad  AtL  xvL  15)  in  a  passage  which  is  some- 
what obscure^  and  is  variously  explained.  The 
subject  of  the  sponsio  often  occurs  in  Cicero's 
letters  ;  and  in  <Hie  case  he  was  called  upon  m  re- 
spect of  a  sponsio  alleged  to  have  been  given  by 
lum  twenty-five  years  before  {ad  AU.  xiL  17). 
Cicero  uses  the  expression  **  appellare  **  to  express 
calling  on  a  surety  to  pay  {ad  AU,  L  8). 

(Qaxtts,  iil  115—127 ;  Inst  iil  tit  20  ;  Dig.  44. 
dt.  7  ;  46.  tit  1.) 
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Women  generally  were  incapacitated  from  doiqg 
many  acts  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  sex. 
It  was  a  general  rule  that  any  person  might  "  in- 
tercedere,**  who  was  competent  to  contract  and  to 
dispose  of  his  property ;  but  minores  xxv  and  wo- 
men had  only  a  limited  capacity  in  respect  of  their 
contracts  and  the  disposition  df  their  estates.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  and  in  that 
of  Claudius,  it  was  declared  by  the  Edict  that  wo- 
men should  not  **  intercedere  **  for  their  husbands. 
Subsequently  the  Senatosconsultum  Velleianum 
[Sbnatubconsultum  VxLLXiAKOif]  absolutely 
prohibited  aU  Interceisio  by  women  ;  and  the 
Novella  184.  c.  8,  had  for  its  special  object  to  make 
null  all  Interoessio  of  a  wife  for  her  husband.  A 
woman  who  was  sued  in  respect  of  her  Interoessio, 
or  her  heres,  might  plead  the  Senatusoonsnltum, 
and  she  might  recover  anjrthing  that  she  had  paid 
in  respect  of  her  Interoessio.  The  Senatusoonsnltum, 
thougn  it  made  null  the  interoessio  of  a  woman, 
protected  the  creditor  so  fitf  as  to  restore  to  him  a 
fczmer  right  of  action  against  his  debtor  and  fide* 
jussores:  this  action  was  called  Reatitntoria  or 
Rescissoria.  In  the  case  of  a  new  oontnct,  to 
which  the  woman  was  a  par^,  the  Interoessio  was 
null  by  the  Senatusconsultum,  and  the  creditor  had 
the  same  action  against  the  peraon  fiir  whom  the 
woman  **  intercessit,**  as  he  would  have  had 
against  the  woman :  this  action,  inasmuch  as  the 
contract  had  no  reference  to  a  former  right,  but  to 
a  right  arising  out  of  the  contract,  was  Institutoria. 
In  certain  cases,  a  woman  was  permitted  to  re- 
nounce the  benefit  of  the  Senatuteonsultam  ;  and 
there  was  a  considerable  number  of  exceptions  to 
the  rule  that  a  woman  could  plead  the  senatua- 
consultum. 

(Di^.  16.  tit  1.  ad  S.C,  VtOtkamm:  Paulus, 
S.R.  ii.  tit  11  ;  Vangerow,  PoncUbea,  &c  iii 
p.  149.)  [G.  L.] 

INTERCE'SSIO  was  the  interference  of  a  ma- 
gistiatQS  to  whom  an  appeal  [Appxllatio]  was 
made.  The  object  of  the  Intercessio  was  to  put  a 
stop  to  prooeedmgs,  on  the  ground  of  informslity 
or  other  sufficient  cause.  Any  magistratos  might 
"intercedere,**  who  was  of  equal  nnk  with  or  of 
rank  superior  to  the  magistzatus  from  or  against 
whom  the  appellatio  was.  Cases  occur  in  which 
one  of  the  praetors  interposed  {vtUroami)  against 
the  proceedings  of  his  colleague.  (Cic  m  Varr, 
146.) 

The  Interoessio  is  most  frequently  spoken  of  with 
reference  to  the  Tribunes  who  originallr  had  not 
jurisdictio,  but  used  the  Intercessio  fiv  the  purpose 
of  preventing  wrong  which  was  offered  to  a  person 
in  their  presence  (UelL  xiii  12).  The  Intercessio 
of  the  Tribunes  of  the  Plebs,  was  Auxilium  (Liv. 
vi  38  ;  Cic.  pro  Qtmitib,  7, 20)  ;  and  it  might  be 
exercised  either  in  jure  or  in  jndicio.  The  tribune 
qui  intercessit  could  prevent  a  judicium  fimn  being 
instituted.  That  there  could  be  an  Intercessio 
after  the  Litis  O>ntestatio  appears  from  Cicero 
{pro  TUUo,  38).  The  tribunes  could  also  use 
the  Intercessio  to  prevent  execution  of  a  judicial 
sentence.  (Liv.  vi.  27.)  T.  Grncchus  interfered 
(M^enxfn'O  against  the  praetor  Terentius,  who  was 
going  to  order  execution,  in  the  case  of  L.  Scipio 
who  was  condemned  for  peculation  (Liv.  xxxviii. 
60  ;  Gell.  vii.  19),  and  he  prevented  Scipio  being 
sent  to  prison,  but  he  did  not  interfere  to  prevent 
execution  being  had  cm  his  property.  A  single 
I  tribune  could  effect  this,  and  against  the  opinion  oC 
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his  oclloagues,  which  wai  the  cue  in  the  matter  of 
L.  Scipio.  [Tribunl] 

The  term  Interoenio  and  the  rerb  interoedo 
aljo  applied  to  the  tribnnitian  opposition  to  a  rog»> 
tio.  (Liv.  vi  35 ;  Cic.  cis  Onrf.  iL  47.)       [G.  L.] 

INTERCrSI  DIES.    [Dibs.] 

INTERCOLU'MNIA.    [Tbmplum.] 

INTERDI'CTIO  AQUAE  ET  IGNIS.  [Ex- 
suiUM,  p.  516,  K] 

INTERDICTUM.  «  In  certain  cases  {certii 
etc  eautu)  the  pn^tor  or  prooonsal,  in  the  first  in- 
stance (prine^MlUer\  exercises  his  authority  tot 
the  termination  of  diqmtes.  This  he  chiefly  does 
when  the  dispute  is  abont  Possession  or  Quasi- 
possession  ;  and  the  exercise  of  his  authori^  con- 
sists in  ordering  something  to  be  done,  or  forbiddmg 
somethinff  to  be  done.  The  formuhM  and  tiie 
terms,  which  he  uses  on  such  occasions,  are  called 
either  Interdicta  or  Decreta.  They  are  called  De- 
creta  when  he  orders  something  to  be  done,  as 
when  he  orders  something  to  be  produced  (anUben) 
or  to  be  restored :  they  are  called  Interdicta  when 
he  forbids  something  to  be  done,  as  when  he  orders 
that  force  shall  not  be  used  against  a  person  who 
is  in  possession  rightfully  (stm  viHo\  or  that  no- 
thing shall  be  done  on  a  piece  of  sacred  ground. 
Acocordingly  all  Interdicta  are  either  Restitutoria,  or 
Exhibitoria,  or  Prohibitoria.**  (Oaiu^  W.  139, 140.) 

This  passage  contains  the  essential  distinction 
Detween  an  Actio  and  an  Interdictum,  so  for  as 
the  praetor  or  proconsul  is  concerned.  In  the  case 
of  an  Actio,  the  praetor  pronounces  no  decree^  but 
he  gives  a  Judex,  whose  business  it  is  to  investi- 
gate the  matter  in  dispute,  and  to  pronounce  a 
sentence  consistently  with  the  formula,  which  is 
his  authority  for  acting.  In  the  case  of  an  Actio, 
therefore^  Uie  praetor  neither  orders  nor  forbids  a 
thing  to  be  done,  but  he  says  Judicium  dabo.  In 
the  case  of  an  Interdict,  the  praetor  makes  an 
order  that  something  shall  be  done  or  shall  not  be 
done^  and  his  words  are  accordingly  words  of  com- 
mand :  Restituaa,  Exhibeas,  Vim  fieri  veto.  This 
mm»liata  interposition  of  the  praetor  is  appropri- 
ately expressed  by  the  word  ^  principaliter,^  the 
Ml  effect  of  which  is  more  easily  seen  by  its  juxta* 
position  with  the  other  words  of  the  passage, 
than  by  any  attempt  to  find  an  equivalent  English 
expression. 

Savi^y  observes  that  it  may  be  objected  to  this 
exposition,  that  in  one  of  the  most  important  In- 
terdicts, that  De  Vi,  the  formula  is.  Judicium  dabo. 
(Dig.  43.  tit  16.  s.  1.)  But,  as  he  observes,  the 
old  genuine  formula  was,  Restitoas  (Cic.  pro 
Caeein,  8,  30)  ;  and  the  **  Judicium  dabo  ^  must 
have  been  introduced  when  the  formulae  of  the 
two  old  Interdicta  (Z^  Vi  AmuUa  and  De  Vi 
QMoHditma)  were  blended  together,  and  at  a  time 
when  the  distinctions  between  the  old  formulae 
had  become  a  matter  of  indifference. 

The  mode  ofproceeding  as  to  the  Interdict  was 
as  follows:  —  The  party  aogiieved  stated  his  case 
to  the  praetor,  which  was  iM  foundation  of  his  de- 
mand of  an  Interdict,  and  was  therefore  anali^us 
to  the  Postulatio  actionia.  If  the  praetor  saw 
sufficient  reason,  he  might  grant  the  Interdict, 
which  was  often  nothing  more  than  the  words  of 
the  Edict  addressed  to  the  litigant  parties  ;  and  in 
doin^  so,  he  used  his  **anctoritBS  finiendis  contro- 
versiis  ^  in  the  first  instance,  or  immediately  ud 
without  the  intervention  of  a  judex  (prMctjpcwuer), 
aiida]ao''certisexcausis,^thatis,  in  cases  already 
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provided  for  by  the  Edict  If  the  defendant  eithei 
admitted  the  plaintiff*!  case  before  the  interdiel 
was  granted,  and  complied  wiUi  its  terms,  or  sub- 
mitt^  to  the  interdict  after  it  was  nanted,  tha 
dispute  was  of  course  at  an  end.  This  is  not 
stated  by  Gains,  but  follows  of  necessity  fmm  the 
nature  of  the  case ;  and  when  he  goes  on  to  say 
^  that  when  the  praetor  has  ordered  any  thing  to 
be  done  or  forbidden  anything  to  be  done,  th^ 
matter  is  not  then  ended,  but  the  parties  go  bdbre 
a  judex  or  recupentores,**  he  means  that  this  for- 
ther  proceeding  takes  ^ace,  if  the  uaetor^ft  Inter- 
dict does  not  settle  the  matter.  The  whole  form 
of  proceeding  is  not  clearly  stated  by  some  modem 
writers,  but  the  following  is  consistent  with  Gains. 

The  complainant  either  obtained  the  Interdict 
or  he  did  not,  which  would  depend  on  the  case 
that  he  made  out  before  the  praetor.  If  he  foiled, 
of  course  the  litigation  was  at  end  ;  and  if  he  ob- 
tained the  intowct,  and  the  defendant  complied 
with  its  terms,  the  matter  in  this  case  also  was  at 
an  end.  If  the  defendant  simply  did  not  obey  the 
tenns  of  the  Interdict,  it  would  jiw  neoessaiy  for 
the  oomphunant  again  to  apply  to  the  praetor,  in 
order  that  this  foct  might  be  ascertained,  and  that 
the  plaintiff  might  give  foil  satisfaction.  If  tha 
defendant  was  dissatisfied  with  the  Interdict,  he 
might  also  apply  to  the  praetor  for  an  investigatian 
into  the  foots  of  the  case :  his  allegation  might  be 
that  there  was  originally  no  ground  for  the  Interdict 
He  might  also  apply  to  the  praetor  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  satisfied  the  terms  of  the  Interdict, 
though  the  plaintiff  was  not  satisfied,  or  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  unable  to  do  more  than  he  had 
none.  In  all  these  cases,  when  the  praetor^  order 
did  not  terminate  the  dispute,  he  directed  an  in- 
quiry by  certain  formulae,  which  wen  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  judex,  recupemtores,  at  arbiter.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  process  of  the  Interdict  belonged 
to  the  oido  judidorum  privatorunu  but  the  judi- 
cium was  constituted  by  the  peculiar  process  of 
the  Interdict  The  inquiry  would  be.  Whether 
anything  had  been  done  oontraiy  to  the  Praetor's 
Edict* ;  or.  Whether  that  had  been  done,  which 
he  had  ordered  to  be  done :  the  former  inquiry 
would  be  made  in  the  case  of  a  Prohibitoiy  Inter- 
dict ;  and  the  latter  in  the  case  of  an  Bxhibitory 
or  Restitutory  Interdict 

In  the  case  of  Interdicta  Prohibitoria  there  was 
always  a  sponsio ;  that  is,  the  parties  were  re- 
quired to  deposit  or  give  security  for  a  sum  of 
money,  the  loss  of  which  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
penalty  (/weaa)  to  the  party  who  fidled  before  the 
judex :  this  sponsio  was  probably  required  by  the 
praetor.  In  the  case  of  Interdicta  Restitutoria 
and  Prohibitoria,  the  proceeding  was  sometimes 
per  sponsionem,  and  therefore  before  a  judex  m  i^ 
cupentores,  and  sometimes,  without  any  sponsio, 
per  formulam  arbitreriam,  that  is,  before  an  arbiter. 
In  the  case  of  these  two  hitter  Interdicts,  it  seems 
to  have  depended  on  the  party  who  daimed  the 
inquiry  whether  there  should  be  a  sponmo  or  not : 
if  such  party  made  a  sponsio^  that  is,  profiered  to 
pay  a  sum  of  money,  if  he  did  not  imuce  out  his 

♦  "  Edict"  is  the  word  used  by  Gains,  but  he 
means  Interdict  He  uses  Edict,  because  the  In- 
terdict would  only  be  granted  m  such  cases  as 
were  provided  for  by  the  Edict  (perHe  eat  oasasf)^ 
and  tnus  an  Interdict  was  only  an  ^»^icatioa  of 
the  Edict  to  a  particular  case 
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case,  the  opposite  party  wa«  required  to  make  one 
alto.  In  the  case  of  Caecina  (Cic.  pro  Catan,  8) 
a  sponsio  had  been  made :  Cicero  says,  addressing 
the  recupeiatores,  **  sponsio  &cta  est :  hac  de  spon- 
sione  Tobis  judicandmn  est^  In  fact,  when  the 
matter  came  before  a  judex  or  arbiter,  the  form  of 
proceeding  vas  simihir  to  the  oidinary  judicium. 

The  chief  division  of  Interdicts  has  been  stated. 
The  Tarious  purposes  to  which  they  were  appli- 
cable appear  firom  the  titles ;  as,  Interdictum  de 
Aqua,  de  Arboribus  caedendis,  de  Liberis  ezhi- 
bendis,  de  Riris,  de  Superficiebus,  &c 

Another  division  of  Interdicts  waa  into  those  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  Possession,  retaining  pos- 
session, or  recovering  possession.    (Gains,  iv.  144.) 

The  Interdictum  adipiscetidae  possessionis  was 
given  to  him  to  whom  the  Bonorum  possessio 
[BoNORUM  Po88X88io]  wasgiven,andit  is  referred 
to  by  the  initial  words  Quorum  bonorum.  (Dig. 
43.  tit  2.  s.  ].)  Its  operation  was  to  compel  a 
person,  who  had  possession  of  the  property  of 
which  the  Bonorum  possessio  was  granted  to  an- 
other, to  give  it  up  to  such  person,  whether  the 
person  in  possession  of  such  property  possessed  it 
pro  herede  or  pro  possessore.  The  Bonorum  Emtor 
[BoNORUii  Emtio]  was  also  entitled  to  this  In- 
terdict, which  was  sometimes  called  Possessorinm. 
It  was  also  granted  to  him  who  bought  goods  at 
public  auction,  and  in  such  case  was  called  Secto- 
riom,  the  name  **  Sectores  **  being  applied  to  per- 
sons who  bought  property  in  such  manner.  ((Tie. 
pro  Roe,  Am,  36.) 

The  Interdictum  Salvianum  was  granted  to  the 
owner  of  land,  and  enabled  him  to  ^e  possession 
of  the  goods  of  the  colonus,  who  had  agreed  that 
hia  goods  should  be  a  security  for  his  rent  (Dig. 
48.  tit  8.) 

This  Interdict  was  liot  strictly  a  Possessorial 
Interdict,  as  Savigny  has  shown  (Dot  lUdU  dei 
BetUxMy  p.  410;  Puchta,  IndHutUmBn^  &c.  ii 
§  225.)  It  did  not,  like  the  two  other  Interdicts, 
presuppose  a  lawful  possession,  that  Is,  a  Jus  pos- 
sessionis acquired  by  the  fact  of  a  rightful  posses- 
sion ;  the  complainant  neither  alleged  an  actual 
possession  nor  a  former  possession. 

The  Interdictum  retinendae  possessionis  could 
only  be  granted  to  a  person  who  had  a  rightful 
possessio,  and  he  was  intitled  to  it  in  respect  of 
damages  sustuned  by  being  disturbed  in  his  pos- 
session, in  respect  of  anticipated  disturbance  in  his 
possession,  and  in  the  case  of  a  dispute  as  to  owner- 
ship in  which  the  matter  of  possession  was  first  to 
be  mquired  into.  Its  effect  m  the  last  case  would 
be,  as  Ckuus  states,  to  determine  which  of  two 
lit^iant  parties  should  possess,  and  be  the  defend- 
ant, and  which  should  be  the  claunant,  and  have 
the  burden  of  proof.  There  were  two  Interdicts 
of  this  class  named  respectively  Uti  Possidetis  and 
Utrubi,  from  the  initial  words  of  the  Edict  The 
Interdictum  Uti  Possidetis  applied  to  land  or 
houses,  and  the  other  to  moveables.  The  Uti 
Possidetis  protected  the  person  who  at  the  time  of 
obtaining  the  Interdict  was  in  actual  possession, 
provided  he  had  not  obtained  the  possession  against 
the  other  party  {adwnarnu)  vi,  clam,  or  precario, 
which  were  the  three  vitia  possessionis.  (Festus, 
9,  V.  Postesiio;  (}aius,iv.  160.)  In  the  case  of  the 
Interdictum  Utrubi,  the  possession  of  the  movable 
thing  was  bv  the  Interdict  decUred  to  belong  to 
him  who  had  possessed  the  thing  against  the  other 
party  during  the  greater  part  of  that  year,  **  nee  vi 
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nee  clam  nee  precario.**  There  were  some  peculi- 
arities as  to  possessio  of  moveable  thmgs.  (Gaius, 
iv.  151.) 

The  Interdictum  recuperandae  possesrionis  might 
be  ckimed  hj  him  who  had  been  forcibly  ejected 
(vi  dejedus)  nom  his  possession  of  an  immovable 
thing,  and  its  effect  was  to  compel  the  wrong- 
doer to  restore  the  possession,  and  to  make  good  fdl 
damage.  The  initial  words  of  the  Interdict  were, 
Unde  tu  ilium  vi  dejecisti ;  and  the  words  of  com- 
mand were,  Eo  restituas.  (Ck.  pro  Caeem,  30, 
pro  7W7.  4,  29,  44 ;  (}aius,  iv.  154  ;  Dig.  43. 
tit  16.  B.  1.)  There  were  two  cases  of  Vis:  one  of 
Vis  simfdy,  to  which  the  ordinary  Interdict  applied, 
which  Cicero  calls  Quotidianum  ;  the  other  of  Vis 
Armata,  which  had  been  obtamed  by  Caecina 
against  Aebutius.  The  pUuntiff  had  to  prove  that 
he  was  in  possession  of  the  premises,  and  had  been 
ejected  by  the  defendant  or  his  agents  (/amUia  or 
procuroior^  Cic.  pro  T\UL  29.)  If  the  matter  came 
before  a  judex  Uie  defendant  might  allege  that  he 
had  complied  with  the  Interdict,  **  restituisse,** 
though  he  had  not  done  so  in  fiict ;  but  this  was 
the  form  of  the  sponsio,  and  the  defendant  would 
succeed  before  the  judex  if  he  could  show  that  he 
was  not  bound  to  restore  the  pUuntiff  to  his  pos- 
session.    (Pro  Ouem,  8,  82.) 

The  defendant  might  put  in  an  answer  (etee^iUo) 
to  the  plaintiff *b  clium  for  restitution:  he  might 
show  that  the  plaintiff*!  possession  commenced 
either  vi,  dam,  or  precario  with  respect  to  the 
defendant  (pro  Caeem,  32,  pro  7U/.  44);  but 
this  excepdo  was  not  allowed  in  the  case  of  vis 
annate.  (Pro  Caaem,  8,  82.)  The  defiendant 
might  also  plead  that  a  year  had  elapsed  since  the 
violence  oompUined  of|  and  this  was  generally  a 
moA.  plea  ;  for  the  Interdict  contahied  the  words 
**in  hoc  anno.**  But  if  the  defendant  was  still  in 
possession  after  the  year,  he  could  not  make  this 
plea  ;  nor  could  he  avail  himself  of  it  in  a  case  of 
Vis  Armata.  (Cic  ad  Fam,  xv.  16.) 

A  dandestina  possessio  is  a  possessio  in  which 
the  possessor  takes  a  thmg  (which  must  of  course 
be  a  movable  thing)  secretly  (Jkrtw)  and  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  person  whose  adverse  claim 
to  the  possession  he  fisBrs.  Such  a  possessio,  when 
it  was  a  disturbance  of  a  rightful  possessio,  gave 
the  rightful  possessor  a  title  to  have  the  Inte^ct 
de  duidestina  possessions  for  the  reeovery  of  his 
possession.  All  traces  of  this  interdict  are  neariy 
lost ;  but  its  existence  seems  probable,  and  it  must 
have  had  some  resemblance  to  the  Interdictum  de 
vi  The  exceptio  clandestinae  possessionis  was 
quite  a  different  thing,  inasmuch  as  a  dandestina 
possessio  did  not  necessarily  suppose  the  lawful 
possession  of  another  party. 

The  Interdictum  de  Precaria  possessione  or  de 
Precario  applied  to  a  case  of  Precarium.  It  is  Pre- 
carium  when  a  man  permits  another  to  exercise 
ownership  over  his  property,  but  retains  the  right 
of  demandmg  the  property  back  when  he  pleases. 
It  is  called  Precarium  because  the  person  who 
received  such  permission  usually  obtained  it  by 
request  (prtee)  ;  though  request  was  not  neces- 
sary to  constitute  Precarium,  for  it  might  arise 
hy  tacit  permission.  (Paulus,  S,  IL  v.  tit  6.  s. 
11.)  The  person  who  received  the  detention  of 
the  thing,  obtained  at  the  same  time  a  legal  posses 
sion,  unless  provision  to  the  contrary  was  made  by 
agreement  In  either  case  the  permission  could  at 
any  time  be  recalled,  and  the  possessio,  which  m 
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Hs  origm  wai  jnfta,  became  injusta,  vitiosa,  at 
MOD  as  restitution  was  refused.  Restitution  could 
be  claimed  by  the  Interdictum  de  Precario,  pre- 
cisely as  in  the  case  of  Vis  ;  and  the  sole  founda- 
tion of  the  right  to  this  Interdict  was  a  vitiosa 
possessio,  as  just  explained.  The  Precarium  was 
never  viewed  as  a  matter  of  contract  The  Inter- 
dictum de  precario  originally  applied  to  land  only, 
but  it  waa  subsequently  extended  to  movable 
things.  The  obligation  imposed  by  the  Edict  was 
to  restore  the  thing,  bat  not  its  value,  in  case  it 
was  lost,  unless  dolus  or  lata  culpa  could  be  proved 
against  the  defendant  But  fnm  the  time  that 
the  demand  is  made  against  the  defendant,  he  is 
M  fMra^  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  Int^icts, 
he  is  answerable  for  all  culpa,  and  for  the  fruits  or 
profits  of  the  thing ;  and  generally,  he  is  bound  to 
place  the  plaintiff  in  the  condition  in  which  he 
would  have  been,  if  there  had  been  no  refusal 
No  exceptions  were  allowed  in  the  case  of  a  Pre- 
cariiUL 

The  origin  of  the  Precarium  is  refezred  by 
Savigny  to  the  relation  which  subsisted  between  a 
patronus  and  his  diens,  to  whom  the  patronus  gave 
the  use  of  a  portion  of  the  ager  publicus.  If  the 
diens  refused  to  restore  the  land  upon  demand,  the 
patronus  was  entitled  to  the  Interdictum  de  pre- 
caria  As  the  rehtion  between  the  patronus  and 
the  diens  was  anali^us  to  that  between  a  parent 
and  his  child,  it  followed  that  there  was  no  contract 
between  them,  and  the  patron^  right  to  demand  the 
land  back  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  relation 
between  him  and  his  diens.  ^Festus,  s.  v,  Paires,) 
The  precarium  did  not  £dl  into  disuse  when  the 
old  ager  publicus  ceased  to  exist,  and  in  this  respect 
it  fiulowed  the  doctrine  of  possessio  generally. 
[AoRARiAB  Lsow.]  It  was  in  fiict  extended 
and  i^iplied  to  other  things,  and,  among  them,  to 
the  case  of  pledge.    [PiONua.] 

Gains  (iv.  156)  makes  a  third  division  of  In- 
tardicta  into  Simplicia  and  Duplida.  Simplicia 
are  those  in  which  one  person  is  the  plaintiff 
(ofltor),  and  the  other  is  the  defendant  {rtua) :  all 
Restitntoria  and  Exhibitoria  Interdicta  are  of  this 
kind.  Prohibitoria  Interdicta  are  eith^  Simplicia 
or  Duplicia :  they  are  Simplicia  in  such  cases  as 
those,  when  the  praetor  forbids  any  thing  to  be 
done  in  a  locus  sacer,  in  a  flumen  publicum,  or  on 
a  ripa.  They  are  Duplicia  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Interdictum  uti  PossidetLs  and  Utrubi ;  and  they 
are  so  called,  says  Gains,  because  each  of  the  liti- 
gant parties  may  be  indifferently  considered  as 
actor  or  reus,  as  i^peais  from  the  terms  of  the 
Interdict    (Gfaius,  iv.  160.) 

Interdicta  seem  to  have  been  also  called  Duplida 
hi  respect  of  their  being  applicable  both  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  possession  which  had  not  been  had 
bc^re,  and  also  to  the  recovery  of  a  possession. 
An  Interdict  of  this  class  was  granted  m  the  case 
pf  a  vindicatio,  or  action  as  to  a  piece  of  land 
against  a  possessor  who  did  not  defend  his  pos- 
aeasion,  as,  for  instance,  when  he  did  not  submit 
to  a  judicium  and  give  the  proper  sponsiones  or 
satisdatiooeflL  A  similar  inta4ict  was  granted  in 
the  case  of  a  vindicatio  of  an  hereditaa  and  a 
ususfructus.  Proper  security  was  always  required 
from  the  person  in  pessession,  in  the  case  of  an  in 
rem  actio,  in  order  to  seenre  the  plaintiff  against 
any  loss  or  injury  that  the  property  might  sustain 
whfle  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  defendant 
Jf  the  defendant  refused  to  givf  snch  security  he 
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lost  the  possessio,  which  was  tiansfened  to  tiie 
plaintiff  (pdUor),  (Rudorff;  Ueber  dot  ItUenUet 
Quern  Fimdum^  &&,  Zeitm^r^  voL  ix.) 

*'  By  all  these  Interdicts  Possession  is  protected, 
and  possession  in  itsd^  in  its  immediate  form  as 
power,  in  foct,  over  a  thing.  Possession  thus  ob- 
tains a  l^ial  existence,  which  is  simply  connected 
with  that  fiut  This  pure  reception  of  possession 
among  Rights  is  not  poplexed  by  the  consideration 
of  the  rightful  or  wrongful  oriffin  of  the  possession, 
which  origin  has  no  emd  with  respect  to  th^  pro- 
tection given  to  possession.  The  Injusta  Possessio, 
that  is,  the  possession  which  has  been  acquired  vi, 
or  dam  or  precario,  is  certainly  not  protected 
against  the  person  from  whom  it  has  been  acquired 
by  the  possessor  by  any  one  of  these  tiiree  vitia 
possesnonis  ;  but  apart  from  this  case,  the  Injusta 
PoBsesab  gives  the  same  daim  to  protection  as  the 
JustSL  (Dig.  43.  tit  17.  s.  2.)  The  Interdicts 
arise  out  of  Possessio,  and  indifferently  whether  it 
is  Justa  or  Injusta  ;  only,  if  two  possessors  daim 
against  one  another,  a  former  and  a  present  pos- 
sessor, of  whom  the  one  has  obtained  posseaiioin 
from  tiie  other  vitiose,  the  former  is  not  protected 
against  the  latter.  (Dig.  43.  tit  17.  s.  1.  §  9.)** 
Puchta,  IndUuHxmen^  &C.,  ii.  §  225. 

(For  other  matters  relating  to  the  Interdict  see 
Gains,  iv.  138—170 ;  Paulus,  5.  A.  t.  tit  6 ;  D%. 
43  ;  Savigny,  Das  Reehi  des  Betitget^  pp.  403 — 
516;  Savigny  and  Hanbold,  Zsittehrift^  voL  iii.  pp. 
305,  358,  421  ;  Kdler,  Ueber  die  DedwOo  quae 
tnoHbut  fit  and  Das  ItUerdicbim  UH  possidetu^ 
ZsUschr^^  vol  xL  ;  Rudorfl^  Bemerha^en  Uber 
dassdbe  Interdict^  ZeUsekrtfi^  vol  xi ;  Puchta,  /»- 
stitutioiun,  &&,  ii  §§  169,  225.)  [G.  L.] 

INTERPRES,  an  interpreter.  This  dass  of 
persons  became  very  numerous  and  necessary  to 
the  Romans  as  their  empire  extended.  Embassiea 
from  foreign  nations  to  Rome,  and  from  Rome  to 
other  states,  were  generaUv  accompanied  by  inter- 
preters to  explain  the  objects  of  the  embassy  to 
the  respective  authorities.  (Cic  de  DimnaL  il. 
64,  de  Fmib.  v.  29  ;  Plin.  H,U.  xxv.  2  ;  Gdl. 
xvii.  17.  2  ;  Liv.  xxvii.  43.)  In  Uive  mercantile 
towns  the  interpreters,  who  formed  a  kind  of 
agents  through  whom  business  was  done,  were 
sometimes  very  numerous,  and  Pliny  (ff.N.  vi. 
5)  states  that  at  Dioscurias  in  Colchis,  there  were 
at  one  time  no  less  than  130  persons  who  acted  aa 
interpreters  to  the  Roman  merehants,  and  through 
whom  all  the  business  was  carried  on. 

All  Roman  praetors,  proconsuls,  and  quaestoia, 
who  were  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  a 
province,  had  to  carry  on  all  their  official  proceed- 
ings in  tile  Latin  language  (VaL  Max.  iL  2.  §  2), 
and  as  thev  could  not  be  expected  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  language  of  the  provincials,  they  had 
always  among  their  servants  [Apparitorxs]  one 
or  more  interpreters,  who  were  generally  Rcmana, 
but  in  most  cases  undoubtedly  freedmen.  (Cic.  pro 
Balb.  11.)  These  interpreters  had  not  only  to 
officiate  at  the  conventus  [Convsntus],  but  also 
exphiined  to  the  Roman  governor  everything  which 
the  provincials  might  wish  to  be  kid  before  him. 
(Cic.  e,  Verr,  iiL  37,  ad  /V»ii.xiil  44;  Caes.BsS. 
Gall,  i.  19  ;  compare  Dirksen,  OML  AbkandL  L  p. 
16,  &C.)  [U&] 

INTERREX,  INTERREGNUM  (caUed  by 
the  Greek  writers  /tc<rotfa(riXe^f,  fitiroSairtKetoa 
&PX^9  ftt<ro€auri\€la).  The  office  of  Itdentx  is  said 
to  have  been  instituted  on  the  death  of  Romulua, 
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«k«n  the  lenito  wiihed  to  shaxe  the  lOTenign 

?)wer  among  themaelTes  instead  of  eleeting  a  king, 
or  thia  poipoae,  according  to  Livy  (i  17),  the 
wnate,  wmch  then  conaiated  of  one  hundred  mem- 
beta,  waa  diyided  into  ten  deenriea ;  and  from  each 
of  these  decviiea  one  aenatorwaa  nominated.  These 
together  formed  a  board  of  ten,  with  the  title  of 
ImUrrtgu^  each  of  whom  enjoyed  in  soooeasion  the 
regal  power  and  ita  badgea  rar  fire  days ;  and  if  no 
king  waa  appointed  at  the  expiration  of  fifty  days, 
the  rotation  began  anew.  The  period  dming 
which  they  ezerosed  their  power  waa  called  an 
Inttmgmtm,.  Dionysius  (iL  57)  and  Plutarch 
(JVaono,  2)  giTO  a  difierent  account  of  the  matter ; 
but  that  of  Liry  appears  the  most  probable. 
Niebuhr  {HuL  if  Aome,  toI.  i  p.  SS4,  toL  iL  p. 
Ill)  supposes  that  the  first  interregea  were  ex- 
dnsiyely  Ramnea,  and  that  they  were  the  Decern 
Primi,  or  ten  leading  senators,  of  whom  the  first 
was  chief  of  the  whole  senate.  (Compare  Walter, 
QttA,  df  Rom.  ReekU,  §  21,  2nd  ed.) 

The  interreges  agreed  among  themaelTes  who 
should  be  proposed  aa  king  (&mys.  iv.  40,  80), 
and  if  the  senate  approved  of  their  choice,  they 
aummoned  the  assembly  of  the  curiae,  and  pro- 
poaed  the  person  whom  they  had  preTiously  agreed 
upon ;  the  power  of  the  curiae  was  confined  to  ac- 
cepting or  rejecting  him.  The  decree  of  the  curiae, 
by  which  they  accepted  the  king,  was  called  jasnit 
/ipmb  (Liv.  i.  22  ;  Cic  <is  R^,  ii.  18, 21.)  After 
the  king  had  been  elected,  the  curiae  conferred 
the  imperinm  upon  him  by  a  special  law,  Uxemriato 
de  imperio,    (Cic.  ds  Rep,  it  18,  17, 18,  20,  21.) 

Interreges  were  appomted  under  the  republic  for 
holding  the  comitia  for  the  election  of  the  consuls, 
when  the  consuls,  through  civil  commotions  or 
other  causes,  had  been  unable  to  do  so  in  their 
year  of  office.  (Dionys.  viii  90 ;  Liv.  iv.  43,  &c.) 
£ach  held  the  <^ce  for  only  five  days,  as  under 
the  kings.  The  comitia  were,  as  a  general  rule, 
not  held  by  the  first  interrez ;  more  usually  by  the 
second  or  third  (Liv.  iz.  7,  x.  11,  v.  81) ;  but  in 
one  instance  we  read  of  an  eleventh,  and  in  another 
of  a  fourteenth  interrex.  (Liv.  viL  22,  viiL  23.) 
The  comitia  for  electing  the  first  consuls  were  held 
by  Sp.  Lucretius  as  interrex  (Dionys.  iv.  84), 
whom  Livy  (i.  60)  calls  also  pra^fkiui  wrto.  The 
inteireges  under  the  republic,  at  least  from 
B.  c.  482,  were  elected  by  the  senate  firom  the 
whole  body,  and  were  not  confined  to  the  decem 
primi  or  ten  chief  senators  as  under  the  kings. 
(Dionys.  viiL  90.)  Plebeians,  however,  were  not 
admissible  to  this  office ;  and  consequently  when 
plebeians  were  admitted  into  the  senate,  the  patri- 
cian senators  met  together  {ooien)  without  the 
plebeian  members  to  elect  an  interrex.  (Liv.  iiL 
40,  iv.  7, 48,  vi  41 ;  Cic.  pro  Domo,  14 ;  Niebuhr, 
vol.  ii.  p.  429  ;  Walter,  §§  £5,  131.)  For  this 
reason,  as  well  as  on  account  of  the  influence  which 
the  interrex  exerted  in  the  election  of  the  magis- 
trates, we  find  that  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs  were 
strongly  opposed  to  the  appointment  of  an  interreiL 
(Liv.  iv.  48,  xxa  34.)  The  interrex  had  juris- 
dictia    (Liv.  x.  41 ;  Niebuhr,  voL  iii  p.  24.) 

Interreges  continued  to  be  appointed  occasionally 
till  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war  (Liv.  xxii  83, 
34)  ;  but  after  that  time  we  read  of  no  interrex, 
till  the  senate,  by  command  of  Sulla,  created  an 
interrex  to  hold  the  comitia  for  his  election  as  Dic- 
tator, B.  c.  82.  ( Appian,  BdL  dv,  I  98.)  In  b.  a 
55  another  intenex  was  appointed  to  hold  the 
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comitia,  in  which  Pompey  and  Crassos  were 
elected  consuls  (Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  27,  81)  ;  and 
we  also  read  of  interr^gea  in  b.  c.  53  and  52,  in  the 
latter  of  which  years  an  interrex  held  the  comitia, 
in  which  Pompey  was  appointed  sole  eonanL 
(Dion  Cass.  xL  45  ;Ascon.  orf  Cfa.  Afi2L  init  p.  82, 
Orelli ;  Plut  Pomp.  54 ;  oomp.  Be^er,  Hmib^ 
dmr  Romiwkm  AUertkBmmr^  voL  ii  part  i  p.  295, 
&&) 

INTB'RULA.    [TuwiCA.] 

INTESTA'BILIS.  In  the  Twelw  TMrn  h 
was  declared  **  qui  se  sierit  testarier  libripenava 
fuerit,  ni  testimoninm  fiuiatur,  improbus  intasta- 
bilisque  esta**  (Dirksen,  UAenuM^  &e.  a  607 ; 
compare  Qellius,  vl  7,  xv.  18.)  According  to 
these  passages,  a  pevMrn  who  had  been  a  witness 
on  any  solemn  occasion,  such  as  the  making  of  a 
will,  and  afterwards  refbsed  to  give  his  testimony, 
was  ^  intestabilia,**  that  is,  diaqnalified  from  ever 
being  a  witness  on  any  other  occasion.  The  wovd 
aftenrards  seems  to  have  had  ita  meaning  extended, 
and  to  have  been  need  to  expreu  one  who  ooold 
not  make  a  will,  and  who  laboured  under  a  general 
dvil  incapacity.  (Hor.  6WL  il  8.  181 ;  IKg.  28. 
tit  1.  s.  18.  26 ;  Inst  a  tit.  10.]  [O.  L.] 

INTESTA'TO,  HEREDITATES  AE 
[Hbrbs,  p.  598,  a.] 

INTESTA'TUS.    [Hbbbs,  p.  598,  a.] 

INTESTFNUM  OPUS,  iomer^  woric,  ia  i»- 
fSerred  to  in  some  passages  of  Vitmvius  as  need  hi 
the  interior  of  buildiqgs  ;  but  there  is  nothing  in 
his  allurions  to  it  that  requires  explanation  ( Yttrnv. 
il  9,  V.  2,  V.  8).  [P.  a] 

INTU'SIUM.    [TomcA.] 

INVENTA'RIUIC.    [Hirbs,  p.  601,  b.] 

INVESTI&    [iMPUBBft] 

IREN  ONr).    [EiBBN.] 

IRPEX,  HIRPBX,  or  URPEX  (Cato,  d^  R$ 
Rud.  10),  a  harrow,  used  to  dear  the  fields  of 
weeds  anid  to  level  and  break  down  the  soil 
(Festus,  f.9. ;  Seryius,  m  Virg.  Geory.  i.  95.)  The 
harrow  of  the  andents,  like  oura,  had  iron  teeth, 
and  was  drawn  by  oxen.  (Var.  do  Lmg.  LaL  v. 
81,  ed.  SpengeL)  [J.  Y.] 

ISELA'STICI  LUDI   [Athlbtab.] 

ISO'DOMUM  OPUa    [MuBua.] 

ISOPOLITEIA  {UrowoJdrtta).  [CiTiTAi^  p. 
289,  b.] 

ISOTELEIS  (2<rorcXc»).  [CiviTAa,pu289,k] 

ISTHMIA  (^a«/ua),  one  of  the  four  great 
national  fisstivals  of  the  Greeks.  Tins  fSBstivBTdo- 
rived  its  name  fimn  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  where 
it  was  hdd  in  honour  of  Poaeidon.  Where  the 
isthmus  is  narrowest,  between  the  coast  of  the 
Saromc  gulf  and  the  western  fimt  of  the  Oenean 
hills,  was  the  temple  of  Poseidon,  and  near  it  waa  a 
theatre  and  a  stadium  of  white  marble,  the  scene  of 
the  Isthmian  games.  (Pans,  ii  1.  §7;  Strab.  viiL  6. 
p.  880.)  The  entrance  to  the  temple  was  adorned 
with  an  avenue  of  statues  of  the  victors  in  the 
Isthmian  gamea,  and  with  sroves  of  pme*trsea. 
These  games  were  said  origmally  to  have  been 
instituted  by  Simhus  in  honour  of  Mdioertes, 
who  was  also  called  Palaemon.  (ApoUod.  iiL  4. 
§  8  ;  Paus.  iL  1.  §  8.)  Their  original  mode  of 
celebmtion  partook,  as  Plutarch  (Ties.  25)  remarks, 
more  of  the  character  of  mysteriea,  than  of  a  gnat 
and  national  assembly  with  its  various  amusements, 
and  was  performed  at  night  Subsequent  to  the 
age  of  Theseus  the  Isthmia  were  odebrated  in 
honour  of  Poaeidon ;  and  this  innovation  is  ascribed 
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to  Theseni  himiel^  wbo,  aceordingto  tome  legendi, 
waB  a  son  of  Poseidon,  snd  who,  in  the  institation 
of  the  new  Isthmian  Bolemnities,  is  said  to  have 
imitated  Heracles,  the  founder  of  the  Olympian 
games.  The  celeluration  of  the  Isthmia  was  hence- 
forth conducted  bj  the  Corinthians,  bat  Theseus 
had  reserved  for  his  AUieniaus  some  honourable 
distinctions;  those  Athenians  who  attended  the 
Isthmia  sailed  across  the  Sanmic  gulf  in  a  sacred 
ressel  (ftcwptf),  and  an  honorary  place  (wfws^ia), 
w  large  as  the  sail  of  their  vessel,  was  assigned  to 
them  during  the  celebration  of  the  games.  (Pint 
i.  0.)  In  times  of  war  between  the  two  states  a 
sacred  truce  was  concluded,  and  the  Athenians 
were  invited  to  attend  at  the  solemnities.  (Thucyd. 
viiL  10.)  The  Bleans  did  not  take  part  in  the 
games,  and  various  stories  were  related  to  account 
for  this  singukr  drcumstanoe.  (Paus.  v.  2.  §  2.) 
It  is  a  very  probable  conjecture  of  Wachsmuth 
(Hellm,  AUeiih,  vol  L  p.  155),  that  the  Isthmia, 
after  the  changes  ascribed  to  Theseus,  were  merely 
a  panwyris  df  the  lonians  of  Peloponnesus  and 
those  of  Attica ;  for  it  should  be  observed,  that 
Poseidon  was  an  Ionian  deity,  whose  worship 
appears  originally  to  have  been  unknown  to  the 
Dorians.  During  the  reign  of  the  Cypselids  at 
Corinth,  the  celebration  of  the  Isthmian  games  was 
suspended  for  seventy  years.  (Solin.  c  12.)  But 
after  that  time  they  gradually  rose  to  the  rank  of  a 
national  festival  of  sll  the  Greeks.  In  Olymp.  49 
they  became  periodical,  and  were  henceforth  cele- 
brated regularly  every  third  year,  twice  in  every 
Olympiad,  that  is,  in  the  first  and  third  year  oif 
every  Olympiad.  The  Isthmia  held  in  the  first 
year  of  an  Olympiad  fell  in  the  Corinthian  month 
Panemus  (the  Attic  Hecatombaeon) ;  and  those 
which  wore  held  in  the  third  yearof  an  Olympiad, 
fell  eitha  in  the  month  of  Munychion  or  Thaige- 
lion.  (Corsini,  Dismri,  A^on,  4  ;  compare  OoeUer 
ad  TlbiMytf.  viii.  9.)  Pliny  {H,  M  iv.  5)  and  So- 
linus  (c  9)  erroneously  state  that  the  Isthmia  were 
celebrated  every  fifth  year.  With  this  regularity 
the  solemnities  continued  to  be  held  by  tho  Greeks 
down  to  a  totj  late  period.  In  228  B.C.  the 
Romans  were  allowed  tho  privily  of  taking  part 
in  the  Isthmia  (Polyb.  iL  IS)  ;  and  it  was  at  this 
solenuuty  that,  in  a  c.  196  Flamininiis  proclaimed 
before  an  innumerable  assembly  the  independence 
of  Greece  (Polyb.  xvii.  29).  After  the  fell  of 
Corinth,  in  b.  c.  146,  the  Sicnronians  were  honoured 
with  the  privilege  of  conducting  the  Isthmian 
games  ;  but  when  the  town  of  Connth  was  rebuilt 
by  Julius  Caesar  (Paus.  il  1.  §2,  il  2.  §  2),  the 
right  of  conducting  the  solemnities  was  restored  to 
the  Corinthians,  smd  it  seems  that  they  henceforth 
continued  to  be  celebrated  till  Christianity  became 
the  Btate-religion  of  the  Roman  empire.  (Sueton. 
ATero,  24  ;  Julian  Imperat.  Epid,  35.) 

The  season  of  the  Isthmian  solemnities  was,  like 
that  of  all  the  great  national  festivals,  distinguished 
by  general  rejoicings  and  feasting.  The  contests 
and  games  of  the  Isthmia  were  the  same  w  those 
at  Olvmpia,  and  embraced  all  the  varieties  of 
athletic  performances,  such  as  wrestling,  the  pan- 
cratium, together  with  horse  and  chariot  racing. 
(Paus.  V.  2.  §  4  ;  PolyK  I,  e.)  Musical  and  poeti- 
cal contests  were  likewise  carried  on,  and  in  the 
latter  women  also  were  allowed  to  take  part,  as 
we  must  infer  from  Plutarch  {Sympot,  v.  2),  who, 
en  the  authority  of  Polemo,  states  that  in  the  trea- 
fury  at  Sicynn  there  was  a  golden  book  which  had 
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been  presented  to  it  by  Aristomache,  the  poetess, 
after  she  had  gained  the  victory  at  the  Isthmia. 
At  a  late  period  of  the  Roman  empire  the  charac- 
ter of  the  games  at  the  Isthmia  appears  greatly 
altered  ;  for  in  the  letter  of  the  emperor  Julian* 
above  referred  to,  it  is  stated  that  the  Corinthians 
purchased  bears  and  panthers  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  their  fights  at  the  Isthmia,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  custom  of  introducii^  fights  of 
animals  on  this  occasion  commenced  soon  after  the 
time  of  Caesar. 

The  prise  of  a  victor  in  the  Isthmian  games  con- 
sisted at  first  of  a  garland  of  pine-leaves,  and  after- 
wards of  a  wreath  of  ivy ;  but  m  the  end  the  ivy 
was  again  superseded  by  a  pine-garland.  (Plut 
^ympoB,  V.  8.)  Simple  as  such  a  reward  was,  a 
victor  in  these  games  gamed  the  greatest  distine* 
tion  and  honour  among  his  countrymen ;  and  a 
victory  not  only  rendered  the  individual  who  ob- 
tained it,  a  subject  of  admiration,  but  shed  lustre 
over  his  femily  and  the  whole  town  or  community 
to  which  he  belonged.  Hence  Solon  established 
b^  a  law  that  every  Athenian  who  gained  the 
victory  at  the  Isthmian  games,  should  receive  from 
the  public  treasury  a  reward  of  one  hundred 
drachmae.  (Plut  iSo/.  23.)  His  victory  was  gene- 
rally celebrated  in  loftv  odes,  called  Epinikia,  or  tri- 
umphal odes,  of  whioL  we  still  possess  some  beau- 
tiful specimens  among  the  poems  of  Pindar.  (See 
Massieu  in  the  Mim,  de  VAead.  de»  Inacript  et 
BeO.  Lett  t.  p.  214,  &c  ;  Dissen,  De  JRatUnm 
Poetiea  Oarmmum  PMarioorumj  prefixed  to  the 
first  volume  of  his  edition  of  Pindar ;  Miiller, 
HtML  of  Cfreek  UL  p.  220,  &c ;  Krause,  2)m 
PlfOiitn^  ATemasn,  ymd  likmim^  p.  1 65, &c.)  [L.S.] 

ITA'LIA.    [CoLONiA;  Provincia.] 

ITER.    [ViAB.] 

ITINERIS  SERVITUS.    [Sbbvitutm.] 

JUDEX,  JUDICIUM.  A  Roman  magis- 
tratus  generallv  did  not  investigate  the  fiu^ts  in 
dispute  in  such  matters  as  were  brought  before 
him :  he  appointed  a  Judex  for  that  purpose,  and 
gave  him  instructions.  [Actio  ;  Intbroictum.] 
Accordingly,  the  whole  of  Civil  procedure  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  two  phrases  Jus  and  Judicium,  of 
which  the  fianner  comprehended  all  that  took  place 
befiue  the  magistratns  {ynjmt^y  and  the  latter  all 
that  took  place  before  the  judex  (m  jtidiao).  The 
meaning  of  the  term  Judioes  in  a  passage  of  Livy 
(iiL  55)  is  uncertam.  In  the  Theodosian  Code  the 
term  Judex  designates  the  governor  of  a  province. 
From  the  earlier  periods  to  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine  it  designated  a  person,  whose  functions  may 
be  generally  understood  firom  what  follows. 

In  many  cases  a  single  Judex  was  appointed : 
in  others,  several  were  appointed,  and  tney  seem 
to  have  been  sometimes  called  Recuperatores  as 
opposed  to  the  single  Judex.  (Gaius,  iv.  104 — 
109.)  Under  certain  circumstances  the  Judex  was 
called  Arbiter :  thus  Judex  and  Arbiter  are  named 
together  in  the  Twelve  Tables.  (Dirksen,  {Taftsr- 
sidU,  &c  p.  725.) 

A  Judex  when  appomted  was  bound  to  dis- 
charge the  Amotions  of  the  office,  unless  he  had 
some  valid  excuse  {fixotuoHo),  A  person  might 
also  be  disqualified  from  being  a  Judex.  There 
were  certain  seasons  of  the  year  when  legal  busi- 
ness was  done  at  Rome  (oam  res  d^e&mter.  Gains, 
iL  279X  Bud  at  these  times  the  services  of  the 
judices  were  required.  These  legal  terms  were 
regulated  according  to  the  seasons,  so  that  there 
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vere  periods  of  TBcation  (Cic.  ad  Ad,  L  1 ;  cum 
Bomae  a  judidu  Jorum  r^ruBerii)  :  in  the  pro- 
vincee,  the  tenni  depended  on  the  OmTentoL  A 
Judex  was  liable  to  a  fine  if  he  was  not  in  attend- 
ance when  he  was  required.  In  any  given  case, 
the  litigant  parties  agreed  upon  a  judex  or  accepted 
him  whom  the  magistratus  proposed.  A  party 
had  the  power  of  rejecting  a  proposed  judex, 
though  there  must  have  been  some  limit  to  this 
power.  (Cic  pro  Cbimi.  43.)  In  cases  where  one 
of  the  litisant  parties  was  a  peregrinus,  a  pere« 
grinns  mj^t  be  judex.  (Gains,  iv.  105.)  The 
judex  was  swozn  to  dischuge  his  duty  fiuthfully. 
(Cic.  de  /mwat  i.  39.) 

When  Italy  had  received  its  oiganitation  frnn 
the  Romans,  the  magistratus  of  the  several  cities 
had  jurisdictio,  and  appointed  a  Judex  as  the 
praetor  did  at  Rome  {Lex  MuMa  d*  Chliia 
Cuaipiaa).  In  the  provinces,  the  governors  ap- 
pointed a  Judex  or  Recuperatores,  as  the  case 
might  be,  at  the  C!onventus  which  ,they  held  for 
the  administration  of  justice ;  and  the  Judex  or 
Recuperatores  were  selected  both  from  Roman 
citizens  uid  natives. 

When  the  Judex  was  appointed,  the  proceed- 
ings mjmrt  or  before  the  praetor  were  terminated, 
which  was  sometimes  expressed  by  the  term  Liii$ 
Contestation  the  phrases  Lit  Contegtata  and  JmdJemm 
aeoquiitm  or  onUnaiumj  being  equivalent  in  the 
classical  jurists.  [Lrris  Contmtatio.]  The 
parties  appeared  bcibre  the  Judex  on  the  third  day 
\comperendifuUio)f  unless  the  piaetor  had  defened 
the  judicium  for  some  sufficient  reason.  The  Judex 
was  generally  aided  by  adrisers  (jmieeoiumUi) 
learned  in  the  law,  who  were  said  ^  in  oonsilio 
adesse''  (Ci&  pro  P.  Qvm^  2.  6,  Top.  17) ;  but 
the  Judex  alone  was  empowOTed  to  give  judgment 
The  matter  was  first  briefly  stated  to  the  Judex 
(causae  eot^jsction  ooUsetio\  and  the  oratorea  or 
patroni  of  each  party  supported  his  cause  in  a 
speech.  The  evidence  seems  to  have  been  given 
at  the  same  time  that  the  speeches  were  made, 
and  not  to  have  been  heard  before  the  patroni 
made  their  address.  (Cic.  pro  Rose.  Com,  14,  pro 
r.  Qmntio,  18.)  But  it  is  probable  that  the  prac- 
tice in  this  respect  might  vary  in  different  cases. 
Witnesses  were  produ^d  on  both  sides  and  ex- 
amined orally  ;  the  witnesses  on  one  side  were  also 
cross^xamined  by  the  other.  (Cic.  pro  CaeoMa^ 
10,  pro  FLaccOt  10.)  Written  documents,  such 
as  instruments  and  books  of  account,  were  also 
given  in  evidence ;  and  sometimes  the  deposition 
of  an  absent  witness  was  read,  when  it  was  con* 
firmed  by  an  oath.  {Cicpro  Rose,  Com,  16,  Cic. 
lid  Att,  iL  1 2,  xiv.  15.)  There  were  no  direct  means 
of  compelling  a  person  to  give  evidence  before  the 
legislation  of  Justinian,  unless  they  were  slaves, 
who  in  some  cases  might  be  put  to  the  torture. 
As  to  the  application  of  the  oath  in  judicio,  see 

JUSJURANDUM. 

After  all  the  evidence  was  given  and  the  patroni 
bad  finished,  the  judex  gave  sentence :  if  there 
were  several  judices,  a  majority  decided.  If  the 
matter  was  one  of  difficulty,  the  hearing  might  be 
adjourned  as  often  as  was  necessary  {ampUaiio) ; 
and  if  the  judex  could  not  come  to  a  satisfiictoiy 
conclusion,  he  might  declare  this  upon  oath  and  so 
release  himself  from  the  difficulty.  This  was  done 
by  the  form  of  words  ^  non  liqnere ^  (N.L.).  ((3elL 
nv.  2.)  The  senteaoe  was  pronounced  oraUy,  and 
was  sonetinies  first  written  on  a  tablet    If  the 
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defendant  did  not  make  his  appearsnoe  after  being 
duly  summoned,  jtidgmeut  might  be  given  against 
him  (judicium  €ksortum,  ortmodieium),  according  to 
the  proof  which  the  plaintiff  had  inade.  If  the 
plaintiff  did  not  ai^iear,  the  defendant  could  de- 
mand an  acquittal  (Dig.  40.  tit  12.  s.  27.  §  1, 
49.  tit  1.  s.  2a  pr.) 

The  sentence  was  either  of  Absolutio  or  Condem- 
natio.  That  part  of  the  formula  whidi  was  called 
the  (Jondemnatio  [Actio*  p.  12,  b],  empowered 
the  Judex  to  condemn  or  acquit  (eomdcmmsttj 
abeoheret  Ghuus,  iv.  43).  The  defendant  might 
satisfy  the  plaintiff  after  the  judidnm  had  been 
constituted  b^  the  litis  contestatio  (poet  niiijiA— 
jadteiMN,  Oaius,  iii.  180,  iv.  114),  and  befbra 
judgment  was  given ;  but  in  this  ease  it  waa  a 
disputed  question  between  the  two  sdiools  whethac 
the  judex  should  acquit,  or  whether  he  should 
condenm  on  the  ground  that  at  the  time  when  the 
judicium  was  constituted,  the  defendant  waa  liable 
to  be  condemned  and  it  was  the  business  of  the 
judex  merely  to  follow  his  instructiona.  The  dis- 
pute aceardmgly  involved  one  of  those  principlss 
on  which  the  schools  were  theoretiGaUy  divided, 
-—the  following  out  of  a  l«gal  principle  to  all  its 
logical  oonseqnenoes ;  but,  IQce  many  other  ques- 
tions between  the  sehoola,  this  question  was  mc 
ticallT  of  no  importance,  as  the  pUumtiff  woold  not 
be  allowed  to  have  satisfection  twice. 

While  the  Legis  actiooes  were  in  fone,  the  Judg- 
ment was  for  the  restitaticn  of  a  things  if  a  given 
thing  (corpus)  was  the  object  of  the  action ;  bat 
under  the  process  of  the  formula,  the  Judex  gav» 
judgment,  pursuant  to  the  fonnnla,  in  a  sum  irf 
money,  even  when  a  piece  of  ptoperty  was  the  ob- 
ject of  dispute.  The  sum  of  money  waa  either 
fixed  or  not  fixed  in  the  formula.  If  the  daim 
was  for  a  certain  sun  of  money,  the  amoont  waa 
inserted  in  the  condemnation  mid  the  judooc  waa 
bound  to  give  that  or  nothing  to  the  pkuntifi  If 
the  claim  was  for  damages  or  satisfection,  tha 
amount  of  which  was  not  asoertained,  the  ecn- 
denmatio  was  either  limited  to  a  sum  named  in 
the  formuU^  and  which  -the  judex  could  not  exceed 
except  at  his  own  peril  (litem  suamfiMcimdo) ;  ei^ 
if  the  action  was  for  the  recovery  of  property  from 
the  possessor,  or  if  it  was  an  actio  ad  euibendum, 
the  condemnatio  empowered  the  judex  to  condenm 
the  defendant  in  the  value  of  the  thing.  Gene- 
rally, the  term  in  the  formula  which  expressed  the 
value  which  waa  the  object  of  the  demand  was, 
**  quanti  res  est**  Res  may  mean  either  a  thing 
in  the  limited  sense  of  the  word,  or  generally  the 
daim  or  demand,  and  the  fixing  this  at  a  money 
value,  was  equivalent  to  litis  aestimatia  The  judex 
was  siways  bound  to  condemn  in  some  definite  sum, 
even  though  the  formula  did  not  contain  a  definite 
sum :  the  reason  of  which  is  obvions,  for,  unless 
the  condemnatio  was  definite,  there  would  be  no 
judgment    (CSaius,  iv.  48 — 52.) 

The  following  is  the  distinction  between  an 
Arbitrium  and  Judicium,  according  to  Cicero  (pro 
Rose,  Com,  4) :  —  In  a  judicium  the  demand  was 
of  a  certain  sum  or  definite  amount  (peeumtu 
eertae)  ;  in  an  arbitrium,  the  amount  was  not  de- 
termined (ituerta).  In  a  judicium  the  plaintiff 
obtained  all  that  he  claimed  or  nothing;  as  the 
words  of  the  formula  show :  **  Si  paret  H.  8.  laoo 
dari  oportere.**  (Compare  Oaius,  iv.  50.)  The  car- 
responding  worda  in  the  formula  arbitraria  wars: 
**  (Quantum  aequius  melius  id  dari  ;**  and  th^ir 
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eqiUTalentB  wen,  ^  Ez  fide  booa,  Ut  inter  bonos 
bene  agier/*  {Top,  17.)  In  a  diapute  about  dos, 
which  Cicero  caUs  **  arbitriiim  lei  uxoriae,**  the 
words  **  Quod  aequius,  melius,**  were  added.  (Com- 
pare Gains,  iy.  47,  62.)  If  the  matter  was  brought 
before  a  judex,  properly  lo  called,  the  judicium 
was  constituted  with  a  poena,  that  is,  per  spon- 
sionem  ;  there  was  no  poena,  when  an  arbiter  was 
demanded,  and  the  proceeding  wu  by  the  formula 
arbitraria.  The  proceeding  by  the  sponsio  then 
was  the  strict  one  (angudistima/brmida  tp<maiom$, 
Cic.  pro  Rofc,  Com.  14) :  that  of  the  arbitrium 
was  ex  fide  bona,  and  the  arbiter,  thouffh  he  was 
bound  by  the  instructions  of  the  fbrmuh,  was  al- 
lowed a  greater  latitude  by  its  terms.  The  engage- 
ment between  the  parties  who  accepted  an  arbiter, 
by  which  they  bound  themaelTes  to  abide  by  his 
arbitrium,  was  Compromissum  {pro  Roto.  Com,  4. 
4) ;  but  this  term  was  also  employed,  as  it  i^pean, 
to  express  the  engagement  by  which  parties  agreed 
to  settle  their  diflSrenoes  by  arbitration,  without 
the  interrentioia  of  the  praetor.  Cicero  appears  to 
idlude  to  this  arbitratioii.  (Pro  P.  QmMjo,  5  ; 
compan  Senec  dt  Bmef.  iii  7.)    * 

In  the  diyision  of  judidal  fonetions  between  the 
Magistratns  and  Judex  consisted  what  is  called 
the  Ordo  Judiciorum  Privatorum,  which  existed  in 
the  early  periods  of  Rome,  and  continued  till  the 
time  of  Constantino.  At  the  same  time  with  the 
Ordo  Judiciorum  Privatorum  existed  the  proceed- 
vo%  extm  ordinem  or  extraordinaria  oognitio^  in 
which  the  magistratus  made  a  decision  by  a  de- 
cratnm,  without  letting  the  matter  come  to  a  judex. 
Finally,  under  the  later  empin  the  extraordinaria 
oognitio  supplanted  the  old  mode  of  proceeding. 

According  to  Cicero  {pro  Oatema,  2)  all  Jndida 
had  for  iheir  object,  either  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes between  individuals  (oow<tioosi'swX  ^  ^^ 
punishment  of  crimes  {makfieia).  This  passage 
rrfera  to  a  division  of  Judicia,  which  appears  in  the 
Jurists,  into  Publica  and  PriTata.  The  term  Pri- 
vata  Judicia  occurs  in  Cicero  {Tap,  17)»  whero  it 
refers  to  the  dass  of  Judicia  which  he  indicates  in 
the  Caedna  by  the  term  Controversiae.  The  term 
Publica  Judicia  might  not  then  be  in  use,  but  the 
term  Publica  Causa  is  used  by  CScero  {pro  Rom, 
Amsr,  &  21)  with  reference  to  a  Judicium,  whidi 
by  the  Jurists  would  be  called  Publicum.  In  the 
Digest  (48.  tit  1.  s.  1)  it  is  stated  that  all  Judida 
are  not  Publica  in  which  a  crimen  was  the  matter 
in  question,  but  only  those  in  which  the  ofFence 
was  prosecuted  under  some  lex,  such  as  the  Julia 
Majestatis,  Cornelia  de  Sicariis,  and  others  there 
enumerated.  The  Judicia  Popnlaria  or  Popdares 
Actiones  as  they  are  called  (Dig.  47.  tit.  23.  s.  1) 
are  defined  to  be  those  by  which  ^  suum  jus 
popnlus  tuetnr  ;**  and  they  agreed  with  the  Pub- 
lia  Jndida  in  this,  that  any  person  might  be 
the  prosecutor,  who  was  not  under  some  legal  dis- 
qualification. The  Judicia  Populi  (Cic.  BrvL  27) 
were  those  in  which  the  populus  acted  as  judices ; 
and  accordingly  Cicero  enumerates  the  Populi  Ju- 
dida among  othen  when  he  says  {pfro  Domo^  c. 
13)  that  **  nihil  de  capite  civis,  aut  de  bonis,  sine 
judido  senatus  aut  populi  aut  eorum  qui  de  quaque 
re  constituti  judices  sint,  detrahi  posse.**  As  the 
Judicia  Publica  are  de&ied  by  tae  jurists  to  be 
those  in  which  crimina  were  tried  by  a  special  lex, 
it  appears  that  the  Judicia  Populi,  strictly  so 
ealled,  must  haTe  fallen  into  disuse  or  hare  grndn- 
9l1r  become  unnecessary  after  the  Judida  I^lblica 
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were  regulated  by  spedal  leges ;  and  thus  the 
Judicia  Publica  of  the  later  republican  period  re- 
present the  Judicia  Populi  of  the  earlier  times.  The 
Judicia  Populi  were  originally  held  in  the  Comitia 
Curiata  and  subsequentiy  in  the  Centuriata  and 
Tributa.  A  lex  of  P.  Valerius  Publioola  (Liv.  iL 
8  ;  Cic  Rep,  iL  31)  gare  an  appeal  {provoeatio)  to 
the  popnlus  firom  the  magistratus ;  and  a  law  of 
C.  Sempronius  Oraochus  (Cic.  pro  Rabir,  4)  de- 
clared to  the  same  efiect :  ^  Ne  de  capite  drinm 
Romanorum  injussu  populi  judicaretur.** 

The  kings  prended  in  the  Judida  Populi,  and 
the  consuls  succeeded  to  their  authority.  But 
after  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Valeria  de  I^voca- 
tione  (b.  c.  608)  penons  were  appointed  to  preside 
at  such  trials  as  affected  a  dtizen*fe  caput,  and 
they  were  accordingly  called  Quaentores  or  Quae- 
itores  Pamcidii  or  Rcvum  Capitalium.  In  some  cases 
(Liv.  IT.  51)  a  plebisdtum  was  passed,  by  which  a 
magistrate  was  appointed  to  preside  at  the  judidal 
iuTestigation.  In  the  coune  of  time,  as  cases  were 
of  more  firequent  occurrence,  these  Quaestionea 
were  made  Perpetuae,  that  is,  particuhtf  magi- 
strates were  appointed  for  the  purpose.  In  the 
year  149  B.  c.  the  tribune  L.  Calpnmhis  Piso 
Frngi  carried  a  Lex  De  Pecuniis  Repetundis,  by 
which  a  Praetor  presided  at  all  such  trials  during 
his  year  of  office,  from  which  time  the  Quaestio 
Repetundarum  became  Perpetna.  L.  Sulla  gare 
to  one  praetor  the  (^uaestiones  de  Majestate,  and 
to  othen  those  of  Peculatus  and  Ambitus  ;  and 
he  also  added  four  other  Quaestiones  Perpetuae. 
Thus  he  carried  out  the  principle  of  the  Lex  Cal- 
pumia,  by  establishing  permanent  courts  for  the 
trial  of  various  spedfied  oflbnces,  and  the  praetors 
determined  among  themselres  in  which  of  these  new 
courts  they  should  severally  preside.  The  ordinary 
functions  of  the  praetor  uriMnus  and  peregrinus 
were  not  interfered  with  by  these  new  arrange- 
mente.  The  Quaestiones  of  Sulla  were,  De  Repe- 
tundis, Majestatis,  De  Sicariis  et  Venefids,  De 
Pairiddio,  Peculates,  Ambitus,  De  Nummis  Adul- 
terinis,  De  Falsis  or  Testamentaria,  and  De  Vi 
Publica.  But  in  spedal  caste  the  senate  still  some- 
times by  a  decretum  appointed  the  consuls  as 
quaentores,  of  which  an  example  occurs  in  Cicero. 
(^nrf.22.) 

Any  person,  not  legally  disqualified,  might  be 
an  accuser  {aeauator)  in  a  Judicium  Publicum. 
On  such  an  occasion  a  praetor  generally  presided 
as  quaesitor,  assisted  by  a  judex  quaestionis  and  a 
body  of  judices  adled  his  consilium.  The  judex 
quaestionis  was  a  kind  of  assistant  to  the  presiding 
magistratus,  according  to  some  opinions  ;  but  othen 
conrider  him  to  be  a  quaentor,  who  was  sometimes 
specially  appointed  to  preside  on  the  occasion  of  a 
quaestio.  (Walter,  Oetekiehte  de»  Rom,  Reekia, 
p.  861.)  The  judices  were  senerally  chosen  by 
lot  out  of  those  who  were  qualified  to  act  Both 
the  accusator  and  the  reus  had  the  privilege  of 
rejecting  or  challenging  {ryitert)  such  judices  as 
they  did  not  like.  (Cic.  ad  AU,  i.  16.)  The  ju- 
dices appointed  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Lex  Licinia  de  Ambitn,  b.  c.  Bb,  wen  called 
edititii,  and  these  were  judices  named  by  the  ac- 
cuser,  whom  the  accused  (reus)  could  not  chal- 
lenge. (Cic.  pro  On,  Plmuio,  15,  17,  ed.  Wun- 
der,  PrUegom,  p.  Ixxvi)  The  judices  were  called 
editi,  when  they  could  be  challenged  by  the  reus. 
In  many  cases  a  lex  vnu  passed  for  the  purpose  of 
n^lating  the  mode  of  procedure.     In  tne  matter 
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of  dodiu  and  the  Bona  Dea,  the  lenate  attempted 
to  carry  a  lex  by  which  the  praetor  who  was  to 
preside  at  the  trial  should  be  empowered  to  select 
the  judices,  the  efiect  of  which  would  have  been  to 
prevent  their  being  challenged  by  Clodins.  After 
a  violent  straggle,  a  lex  far  the  regulation  of  the 
trial  was  proposed  by  the  tribune  Fnfins  and  car- 
ried: it  only  differed  from  the  lex  recommended 
by  the  senate  in  the  mode  of  determining  who 
shoold  be  the  judices  (judieum  gemu) :  a  differ^ 
ence  however  which  was  not  unimportant,  as 
it  secured  the  acquittal  of  Godius.  The  judices 
Toted  by  ballot,  and  a  majority  determined  the 
acquittal  or  condemnation  of  the  accnsed.  If  the 
rotes  were  equal,  there  was  an  acquittal  (Pint 
MaritUj  5).  Each  judex  was  provided  with  three 
tablets  {teAiUae\  on  one  of  which  was  marked 
A,  Absolve ;  on  a  second  C,  Condemno  ;  and  on  a 
third  N.  L^  Non  liquet  The  judices  voted  by 
placing  one  of  these  tablets  in  the  urn  (wnia, 
Juv.  Sat  V.  4),  which  was  then  examined  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  votes.  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  magistratns  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of 
the  judices  ;  in  the  case  of  condemnation,  to  ad- 
judge the  legal  penalty ;  of  acquittal,  to  declare 
him  acquitted  ;  and  of  doubt,  to  dechire  that  the 
matter  most  be  further  investigated  (ampUiu  eogno- 
soMainn}. 

Mention  is  often  made  of  the  Judiaa  Populi  in  the 
Latin  writers.  A  Judicium  was  commenced  by 
the  accuser,  who  must  be  a  magistiatus,  declaring 
in  a  oontio,  that  he  would  on  a  certain  day  aocoae 
A  certain  person,  whom  he  named,  of  some  oflbnce, 
which  he  also  specified.  This  was  expressed  by 
the  phrase  *'diem  dicere**  (Vhymku  Canom  eapi- 
H»  diem  dieii^  Liv.  iii.  11).  If  the  offender  held  any 
high  office,  it  was  necessary  to  wait  till  his  time  of 
service  had  expired,  before  proceedings  could  be 
thus  commenced  against  him.  The  accused  was 
required  to  give  security  far  his  appearance  on  the 
day  of  trial ;  the  security  was  called  vades  in  a 
causa  capitalu,  and  praedes  when  the  penalty  for 
the  alleged  offence  was  pecuniary.  If  such  secu- 
rity was  not  given,  the  accused  waa  kept  in  con- 
finement (Liv.  iii.  13.)  If  nothing  prevented  the 
inquiry  firom  taking  place  at  the  tfane  fixed  for  it, 
the  trial  proceeded,  and  the  accuser  had  to  prove 
bis  case  by  evidence.  The  investigation  of  the 
facts  was  called  Anquisitio  with  reference  to  the 
proposed  penalty :  accordingly,  the  phrases  pecunia, 
capite  or  capitis  anquirere,  are  used.  (Liv.  xxvi  S.) 
When  the  investiffataon  was  concluded,  the  magis- 
tratus  promulgated  a  ro^tio,  which  comprehended 
the  charge  and  the  punishment  or  fine.  It  was  a 
rule  of  law  that  a  fine  should  not  be  imposed  toge- 
ther with  another  punishment  in  the  same  rogatio. 
(Cic.  pro  Dom.  c.  17.)  The  rogatio  was  made 
public  during  three  nundinae,  like  any  other  lex  ; 
and  proposed  at  the  oomitia  for  adoption  or  re- 
jectioiL  The  form  of  the  rogatio,  ue  eflect  of 
which  was  to  drive  Cicero  into  banishment,  is 
given  in  the  Oration  Pro  Anno,  c.  18.  The  ac- 
cused sometimes  withdrew  into  exile  before  the 
votes  were  taken  ;  or  he  might  make  his  defence, 
of  which  we  have  an  instance  in  the  oration  of 
Cic^  for  Rabiriua.  Though  these  were  called 
Jndicis  Populi,  and  properly  so  in  the  eariy  ages 
of  the  state,  the  leges  passed  in  such  judlcia  in  the 
latter  period  of  the  repnblic  were  often  Plebiscita. 

The  offences  which  were  the  chief  subject  of 
Jndida  Populi  and  Pnblica  were  Majestas,  Adnl- 
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teria  and  Stupra,  Parriddhim,  FUsmn,  Vis  Pnb- 
Uca  and  Privata,  Pecnlatus,  Rq[»etundae^  Ambitiia, 
which  are  treated  under  their  several  heads. 

With  the  passinff  of  special  enactments  ht  tha 
punishment  of  particolar  offienoea,  waa  introduced 
the  practice  of  forming  a  body  of  Judices  for  the 
trial  of  such  offisnces  as  the  enactments  were  di* 
rected  against  Thus  it  is  said  that  the  Lex  Gal- 
pumia  De  Pecuniis  Repetundis  established  the 
Album  Judicnm  Selectoram,  or  the  body  out  of 
which  Judices  were  to  be  chosen.  It  is  not  known 
what  was  tiie  number  of  the  body  so  constitated, 
but  it  has  been  eonjectured  that  the  number  waa 
860,  and  that  ten  were  chosen  from  each  tribe, 
and  thus  the  origin  of  the  phrase  Decuriae  Judi- 
cum  is  explained.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the 
Judicia  Populi,  properly  so  called,  would  be  leas 
frequent  as  spedal  leges  were  framed  for  particular 
offences,  the  drenmstances  of  which  could  be 
better  investigated  by  a  smaller  body  of  Judices 
than  by  the  assembled  people.  It  is  affirmed  that 
up  to  the  passing  of  the  Calpumia  Lex,  the 
Judices  were  chosen  fron  the  senators  only,  but 
after  this  time  they  were  not  taken  from  that  body 
exclusively ;  and  further,  that  not  only  the  Ju- 
dices in  the  Quaestiones  de  Repetundis,  but  also 
the  Judices  in  private  matters  were  from  the  date 
of  this  lex  taken  from  the  Album  Judicnm  which 
was  annually  made  (Ooettling^  Oeaehkklitd&r  BSSim, 
Staattverfaumiffj  p.  425)  ;  (at  which  there  appears 
to  be  no  eridenoe.  Sane  modem  writers  affirm 
that  by  the  Lex  (3alpumia  the  Judices  were  chosen 
by  the  Praetor  annually  out  of  the  bod^  of  sena* 
tor^  and  arranged  accrading  to  their  tnbes  ;  and 
that  the  necessary  number  fat  each  trial  waa 
chosen  out  of  this  body  by  lot 

As  many  of  those  who  were  tried  in  the  quaes- 
tiones perpetuae  belonged  to  the  dass  of  the  Op- 
timates,  it  often  happened  that  the  Judices  a^ 
quitted  those  members  of  their  own  body,  who 
would  have  been  convicted  by  impartial  judicea. 
Accordingly  a  struggle  arose  between  the  popular 
party  and  the  Optunates,  whom  the  populai^  party 
wished  to  exdude  from  the  office  of  Judex.  The 
laws  which  relate  to  the  constitution  of  the  body 
of  Judices  are  called  Judiciariae,  whether  these  laws 
related  only  to  this  matter,  or  made  roles  about 
it  and  othtf  things  also.  The  first  lex  which  ex- 
cluded the  Senators  from  the  Album  jadieum 
selectoram  was  a  Lex  Sempronia  of  C.  (Sracchus, 
B.a  128,  in  accordance  with  which  the  judices 
were  taken  only  from  the  Equites.  This  arrange- 
ment lasted  above  forty  years,  and  gave  satisfiie- 
tion  to  the  popular  party  ;  but  it  did  not  work 
weU  in  all  respects,  because  the  magistrates  in  the 
provinces  fovoured  the  rapacity  of  the  Publicani,  in 
order  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  the  Equites, 
to  which  chtts  the  Publicani  belonged.  (Ci&  Fsrr. 
iii  41.)  A  Lex  Servilia  Caepionis  B.  c.  106  is 
said  to  have  repealed  the  Sempronia  Lex ;  bat 
this  Lex  Servilia  was  itself  repealed  by  a  Lex 
Servilia  Olanciae  repetundaram,  probably  in  b.  a 
104.  This  Lex  is  said  to  have  given  the  Judida 
to  the  Equites,  and  consequently  it  either  repealed 
the  Lex  of  a  c.  106  indirectly,  or  it  may  merely 
have  confirmed  the  Lex  Sempronia ;  for  the  reu 
natun  of  the  Lex  of  b.  a  106  is  hardly  ascer- 
tainable. Then  is  a  passage  in  Tadtus  (Anmal, 
xiL  60)  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  SenriUa*  Icgea 
restoring  the  Judida  to  the  senate.  The  Las 
Servilia  of  b.  c.  104  excluded  firom  the  fanctkio  of 
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Jadioes  every  penon  who  had  heen  tribunua 
plebia,  quaestor,  triumvir  eapitalii,  tribaniu  mili- 
tum  in  one  of  the  fint  four  legioDB,  triumYir  agrii 
daadii  aMignandiit  who  was  or  had  been  in  the 
•enate,  who  was  infamis,  every  penon  who  was 
under  thirty  or  above  sixty  years  of  age,  every 
person  who  did  not  live  in  Bane  or  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  eveiy  fiither,  brother,  or  son 
of  a  person  who  was  or  had  been  in  the  senate, 
and  every  person  who  was  beyond  seas.  The 
Praetor  who  presided  in  this  Qnaestio,  was  to 
choose  450  judices,  from  whom  the  Jndices  for 
the  particular  case  were  to  be  taken  by  lot 
(Fragmffita  L^gis  Serviliae  Hepetundarum,  Slc 
C.  A.  a  Klense,  Berlin,  1825,  4ta) 

The  attempts  of  the  tribune  M.  livivs  Dm- 
sus  the  younger  had  no  result  [LiOBS  Liyiax]. 
A  Lex  Pkmtia  b.  c.  89  enacted,  that  the  Judices 
should  be  chosen  by  the  tribes,  five  by  each 
tribe,  without  any  distinction  of  dasa.  The  Op- 
timates  triumphed  under  L.  Comelitts  Sulla,  who 
by  a  Lex  Cornelia  B.  c.  80  enacted  that  the  Ju- 
dices should  be  taken  exclusively  from  the  Sena- 
ton.  But  a  Lffic  Amelia  (a.  c.  70)  enacted  that  the 
Judices  should  be  chosen  from  the  three  dsHf  — 
of  Seoators,  Equites,  and  Tribuni  Aerarii  (VelL  il 
82.)  The  Tribuni  Aersrii  were  taken  from  the 
rest  of  the  dtisens,  and  were,  or  ought  to  have 
been,  persons  of  some  property.  Thus  the  three 
decuriae  of  Judices  were  formed ;  and  it  was  either 
in  ccDsequenoe  of  the  Lex  Aurelia  or  some  other 
lex  that,  instead  of  one  urn  for  all  the  tablets, 
the  decuriae  had  severally  their  balloting  urn,  so 
that  the  votes  of  the  three  classes  were  known. 
Dion  Cassius  (xxxviii.  8)  ascribes  this  regulation  to 
a  Lex  Fufia,  and  he  sa^  that  the  object  was  that 
the  votes  of  the  decunae  (Mm,  y4yii)  might  be 
known,  though  those  of  individuals  could  not, 
owing  to  Uie  voting  being  secret  It  is  not  known 
if  the  Lex  Aurelia  determined  the  number  of  Ju- 
dices in  any  given  case.  A  Lex  Pompeia  passed 
in  the  second  cousukte  of  Pompey  (b.  o.  55), 
seems  to  have  made  some  modifications  in  the  Lex 
Aurelia,  as  to  the  qualification  of  the  Judices  ;  but 
the  new  provisions  of  this  lex  are  only  known 
from  Asconius,  who  explains  them  in  terms  which 
are  very  for  fimm  being  clear.  The  Lex  Pompeia 
de  Vi,  and  De  Ambitu  (b.  c.  52)  determined  that 
eighty  judices  were  to  be  selected  by  lot,  out  of 
whom  the  accuser  and  the  accused  mifht  reject 
thirty.  In  the  case  of  Clodius  (b.  a  61),  in  the 
matter  of  the  Bona  Dea,  there  were  fifty *six  judices. 
It  is  conjectured  that  the  number  fixed  for  a  given 
ease,  by  the  Lex  Aurelia,  was  seventy  judices. 

A  Lcor  Judiciaria  of  Julius  Caesar  (Sueton.  JmL 
41  ;  Cic  Phd^,  L  8)  took  away  the  decuria  of 
the  Tribuni  Aerarii,  and  thus  reduced  the  judices 
to  two  classes  (^mero,  the  y^rti  of  Dion  Cassius). 
A  Lex  Judidaria,  passed  after  his  death  by  M. 
Antonius,  restored  the  decuria  of  the  Tribuni 
Aeiarii,  but  required  no  pecuniary  qualification 
from  them :  the  only  qualification  which  this  lex 
required  was,  that  a  person  should  have  been  a 
centurion  or  have  served  in  the  legions.  It  appean 
that  the  previous  Lex  Pompeia,  Lex  Aurelia,  and 
a  Lex  of  Caesar,  had  given  to  those  who  had  been 
centurions  {fpU  ordime$  diaercuU)  the  privilege  of 
being  judices  (jM^wotas),  but  still  they  required  a 
pecuniary  qualification  (cenms).  The  Lex  of  An- 
tonius, besides  taking  away  the  pecuniary  qualifi- 
ortion,  opened  the  judieia  to  the  soldiers.    (Cie. 
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PhiL  i  8,  V.  5  ;  Sueton.  J.  Cau,  c  41.)  It 
probable  that  the  expression  «v  otnimriit^  which  is 
used  by  Asconius  in  speaking  of  the  change  intnK 
daced  by  this  Lex  Pompeia,  had  reference  to  the 
admission  of  the  centurions  into  the  third  dass  oi 
judices. 

Augustus,  who  altered  the  whde  constitution  ot 
the  body  of  judices  by  his  leges  judidorum  pub- 
licorum  et  privatomm,  added  to  the  existing 
three  Decuriae  Judicnm,  a  fourth  Decuria,  called 
that  of  the  Ducenarii,  who  had  a  lower  pecuniary 
qualification,  and  only  decided  in  smaller  matten 
(ds  levionlmt  smmmj^  Sueton.  At^,  32).  Cali- 
^  (Sueton.  CoU^f,  16)  added  a  fifth  Decuiia, 
m  order  to  diminish  the  laboun  of  the  judicea. 
Augustus  had  already  allowed  each  Decuria,  in  ita 
turn,  an  exemption  ror  one  year,  and  had  relieved 
them  from  sittmg  in  the  months  of  November  and 
December.  The  whole  number  of  judices  waa 
raised  by  Augustus  to  near  4000  (Plin.  Hi$L 
Nat,  xrxiii.  7)  i  and  the  judices  in  dvil  cases 
were  taken  out  of  this  body.  They  were  chosen 
by  the  Praeton  out  of  the  persons  who  had  tha 
property  qualification,  and  the  duty  of  serviqg 
as  a  judex  thus  became  one  of  the  burdens  ta 
which  dtiiens  were  liablci 

As  to  the  whole  number  of  judices,  induded  st 
any  given  time  in  the  Album  Judicum,  it  seems 
almost  impossible  to  state  any  thing  with  pred- 
sion ;  but  it  is  obvious  from  what  has  been  said, 
that  the  number  must  have  varied  with  the  vari- 
ous changes  already  mentioned.  After  the  time  of 
Augustus  the  number  was  about  four  thousand, 
and  from  this  period,  at  least,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Album  Judicum  contained  the  whole  number 
of  persons  who  were  qualified  to  act  as  judices, 
both  in  Judida  Privata  and  Judida  Pnblica.  The 
fourth  Decuria  of  Augustus  was  limited  in  its  func- 
tions to  the  Judida  Privata  in  which  the  matter  in 
dispute  was  of  small  value.  It  is  often  stated 
by  modem  writers,  without  any  qualification,  that 
the  various  changes  in  the  judiciary  body  from  the 
time  of  the  Lex  Calpumia  to  the  end  of  the  re- 
public had  reference  both  to  the  Judida  Publica 
and  Privata  ;  though  it  is  also  stated  that  the  ob- 
jects of  these  various  enactments  were  to  devate 
or  depress  one  of  the  great  parties  in  the  state,  by 
extending  or  limiting  the  body  out  of  which  the 
judices  in  any  given  case  wfxe  to  be  chosen.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  these  reasons  do  not  apply  to  the 
matter  of  Judida  Private,  in  which  a  single  judex 
generally  acted,  and  which  mostly  concerned  mat- 
ten  of  property  and  contract  Accordin^y,  a  re- 
cent writer  (Walter,  CfeteUchiB  det  Rem.  Redtt, 
p.  716)  has  observed  with  more  caution  than  some 
of  his  predecessors,  that  *'  there  is  no  doubt  that 
from  the  time  of  Augustus  the  Album  Judicum 
had  reference  to  the  judices  in  dvil  matters,  but 
that  as  to  earlier  times  a  difficulty  arises  from 
the  fiict  that  while  the  Lex  Sempronia  was  in 
force,  by  which  the  senaton  were  exdnded  from 
the  Album  Judicum,  a  ConsuUuris  is  m«Dtioned  as 
a  judex  (Cic.  de  Q^.  iii.  19)  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  Eques  is  mentioned  as  a  judex  at  a  time 
when  the  Lex  of  Sulla  was  in  force,  and  oanse> 
qumtly  senaton  only  could  be  judices*  (Cic.  Pro 
RoK,  Com,  c.  14.)  "  These  instances  oertoinly  are 
inconsistent  with  the  feet  of  the  Judida  Private 
being  r^ulated  by  the  various  \jtfpM  Judiciariae  ; 
but  they  are  of  small  weight,  compared  with  the 
veasons  derivable  front  the  chamcter  of  the  two 
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kmdi  of  Judicia  and  the  difference  in  the  mode  of 
procedure,  which  render  it  almoit  a  matter  of  de- 
monstration that  the  TariooB  chanffes  in  the  judi- 
ciary body  had  reference  to  the  Qoaestionei  and 
Juddcia  Publica.  It  if  true  that  some  of  these 
leges  may  hare  contained  proTisiona  OTon  as  to 
Judicia  Privata,  in  many  of  the  Roman  leges  con- 
tained a  great  Yariety  of  legialatiTO  proTiaions,  and 
it  is  also  true  that  we  are  TeiT  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  provisioni  of  uese  Leges  Jndi- 
ciariae ;  but  that  the  regulation  of  the  Judida 
PriTata  was  indnded  in  their  pronsions»  in  the 
same  form  and  to  the  same  extant  as  that  of  the 
Judicia  Publica,  is  an  assertion  totally  unsupported 
by  evidence,  uid  one  which  leads  to  absurd  con- 
clusions. Two  Leges  Juliae  together  with  a  Lez 
Aebutia  put  an  end  to  the  Legis  Actiones  (Gains, 
IT.  30) ;  and  a  Lex  Julia  Judiciaria  limited  the 
time  of  the  Judicia  Legitima  (Gains,  it.  104) :  but 
it  does  not  appear  whether  these  leges  were  passed 
solely  for  these  objects,  or  whether  their  proTisions 
were  part  of  some  other  leges. 

Bethmann-HoU  weg  (ffcmdlmek  du  CioUpnsxmu^ 
p.  13)  obserres:  ^  the  establishment  of  a  more 
limited  bodv  of  judices  out  of  the  senatorial  body 
(album  juaicum  selectorum),  A.  v.  c.  605,  the 
transfer  of  this  priTilege  to  the  equites,  by  C. 
Gracchus,  the  division  of  it  between  both  classes 
after  long  struggles  and  changes,  and  oTon  the 
giTing  it  to  the  third  class,  whereby  three  classes 
or  decuriae  of  judices  were  established ;  all  these 
changes,  which  were  so  important  in  a  constitutional 
point  of  Tiew,  referred  especially  to  the  criminal 
proceedings  which  were  politically  so  important** 

Though  the  general  character  of  the  Roman 
Judicia,  and  the  modes  of  procedure  both  in  civil 
and  criminal  matters,  are  capable  of  a  sufficiently 
dear  exposition,  there  is  much  uncertainty  as  to 
many  details,  and  the  whole  subject  requires  a 
careful  examination  by  some  one  who  combines 
with  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  orwinAl  autho- 
rities, an  accurate  acquaintance  with  ue  nature  of 
legal  procedure. 

The  following  works  may  be  referred  to:  — 
Walter,  GetMchU  du  RiSm.  Beehtt;  Goettling, 
G€$ckiekte  der  Rom.  StaaUMrfiugmiiff ;  Heinec- 
cius,  SjftUagmOf  Ac  ;  Tigerstrom,  De  Jmdidbm 
apud  RomoMOB,  BerL  1826,  valuable  only  for  the 
collection  of  the  original  authorities :  Keller,  Ueber 
Litis  ConiegtatifM  tmd  UrtheOj  &c  Ztirich,  1827 ; 
BethmanivHollw^  Hcutdbuck  des  Civilprozesiet^ 
Bonn,  1834  ;  P.  Invemizii,  De  Publids  et  Cnrnp- 
maUbui  Jitdiciii  Ronumermni,  Libri  Tres,  Leipsig, 
1846;  Puehta,  ItutiL  L  §  71,  il  §  151,  &c. ; 
Gains,  iv.  ;  Dig.  5.  tit  1.  l>e  JmUeOi  ;  Dig.  48. 
IM  Judidi*  PvbUeu  ;  Inst  iv.  tit  la)     [G.  L.] 

JUDEX  ORDINA'RIUS.     [Junxx  Pxda- 

NXUS.] 

JUDEX  PEDA'NEUS.  The  origin  and  mean- 
ing  of  this  term  seem  to  be  unknowiL  It  is  not 
used  by  the  classical  Roman  writers.  The  judices 
to  whom  the  praetor  or  praeses  referred  a  matter  in 
litigation  with  the  usual  instructions,  were  some- 
times called  PedaneL  (Theophil.  iv.  15  ;  Cod.  3. 
tit  3.)  Subsequently  the  praeses,  who  was  now 
sometimes  designated  Judex  Ordmarius  or  Judex 
simply  (Cb(f.7£w2. 1.  tit  7),  decided  most  matters 
without  the  intervention  of  a  Judex  ;  but  still  he 
was  empowered  to  appoint  a  permanent  body  of 
judices  for  the  decision  of  less  important  matters, 
and  these  also  were  called  Judices  Pedanei,  ''  hoc 
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est  qui  ncgotia  huniliora  disoepUnt**  (Cod.  3 
tit  3.  s.  5.)  The  proceedings  before  this  new  kind 
of  Judices  Pedanei  were  the  same  as  before  the 
praeses.  Some  modem  writers  are  of  opinion  that 
these  new  pedanei  judices  did  not  form  a  perma- 
nent  court,  but  only  decided  on  matters  whicn  wen 
referred  to  them  by  a  superior  authority.  (Cod.  3. 
tit  3.)  The  reason  of  these  judices  receiving  a  dis> 
tinctive  name  is  conjectured  to  be  this,  tl^t  the 
magistrate  himself  was  now  generally  called  Judex. 
The  Greek  translation  of  Pedaneus  is  x^V*^'** 
acurr^i  (Theophil  iv.  15.  pr.)  [G.  L.] 

JUDEX  QUAESTIO'NIS.  [ Junax,  p.  648.1 

JUDICATI  ACTIO.  A  thing  was  a  Rea 
judicata,  when  the  matter  in  dispute  had  beoi  de- 
termined by  a  judicial  sentence ;  and  the  actio 
judicati  was  a  mode  which  the  successful  party 
might  adopt,  for  obtaining  a  decree  of  the  magia- 
tratus  by  which  he  could  take  possession  of  the 
property  of  the  person  who  had  lost  the  cause  and 
oad  not  satisfied  the  judgment  The  pkintiff  in 
the  acUo  judicati  was  also  protected  in  his  posses 
sion  of  the  defendanfft  property  1^  a  special  inter* 
diet,  and  he  was  empowered  to  sdl  it  The  par^ 
condemned  was  limited  as  to  his  defence.  Origm- 
ally  the  judicatus  was  obb'ged  to  find  a  vindex 
(vMKfMem  dofv)  ;  but  in  the  time  of  Gains  it  had 
become  the  practice  for  him  to  giTe  security  to 
the  amount  of  the  judgment  (Judieatum  aoM  aitfw- 
dare).  If  the  defen£mt  pleaded  that  there  was 
no  res  judicata,  he  was  mulcted  in  double  the 
amount  of  the  judgment,  if  his  plea  was  folse. 

The  actio  judicati,  as  a  peculiar  obligation,  is 
merely  the  development  and  completion  of  the 
obligatio  which  is  founded  on  the  Litis  (^tes- 
tatio  ;  but  this  peculiar  obligatio  is  merely  another 
form  of  execution,  and  it  participates  in  the  general 
nature  of  the  process  of  execution.  The  general 
nature  of  the  actio  judicati  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing passages.  (Dig.  42.  tit  1.  s.  4, 5,  6,  7,  41. 
i  2,  43,  44,  61).    Savigny,  Syttem^  &c  tI  p.  41 1. 

(Gaius,  It.  9,  25,  171,  102  ;  Cic  pn  Fiaec  21 ; 
Paulns,  S.  R.  1.  tit  19.)  [G.  L.] 

JU'DICES  EDITI,  EDITI'TIL  [Judxx, 
p.  646.] 

JUDI'CIA  DUPLI'CIA.  [Familiab  Ekcis- 

CUNDAB  ACTia] 

JUDI'CIA  LEGITIMA  [Impxrium,  p. 
628,  b.,  p.  629,  a.] 

JUDI'CIA  QUAE  IMPE'RIO.  [Impbrium, 
p.  628,b,  p.  629,  a.] 

JUDI'CIUM.    [JuDBx.] 

JUDI'CIUM  PO'PULI.    [JuDBx,  p.  648.] 

JUDI'CIUM  PRIVATUM,  PU'BLICUM. 
[JuDBX,  p.  648.] 

JU'GERUM  or  JUGUS  (the  latter  form,  as  a 
neuter  noun  of  the  third  declension,  is  Tery  com- 
mon in  the  oblique  cases  and  m  the  plural),  a 
Roman  measure  of  snr&ce,  240  feet  in  length  and 
120  in  breadth,  contaming  therefore  28,800  square 
feet  (Colum.  A.  iZ.  T.  1.  §  6  ;  Quintil  i  18.)  It 
was  the  double  of  the  Adiu  QiiadratHtf  and  from 
this  circumstance,  according  to  some  writers,  it 
derived  its  name.  (Varra,  L,  L,  v.  35,  MUlIer, 
R.R,l  10).  [AcTU&]  It  seems  probable  that, 
as  the  word  was  eridently  originally  the  same  as 
Jtt^  oTJttgunif  a  yoke,  and  as  actu$^  in  its  original 
use,  meant  a  path  wide  enough  to  drive  a  single 
beast  along,  that  jugerum  originally  meant  a  path 
wide  enough  for  a  yoke  of  oxen,  namely,  tly 
double  of  the  aeiut  in  width  ;  and  that  when  actes 
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wai  used  for  •  tquare  meanire  of  rarfiu^  the^ 
gmwn^  by  a  DAtniBl  analogy,  became  the  doable  of 
the  aehu  quadratm ;  and  that  this  new  meaning 
of  it  Bupeneded  its  old  uie  as  the  dooble  of  the 
tingle  actut.  The  nncial  diyiaion  [As]  was  ap- 
plied to  the,^9erMfi,  its  imalleit  part  being  the 
tcnpmbim  of  10  feet  square,  =100  square  feet 
Thus  the  jiiipenm  contained  288  scmpula.  (Varro, 
JR.  R.  L  e.)  The  jngeram  was  the  common  mea* 
sore  of  land  among  the  Romans.  Two  jugera 
formed  an  hendium,  a  hundred  heretUa  a  oenturioj 
and  fonr  emimnae  a  miUut,  These  diyisions  were 
derived  from  the  original  assignment  of  landed 
property,  in  which  two  jtyera  were  given  to  each 
citiien  as  heritable  property.  (Varro,  he.;  Nie- 
buhr,  HitL  ofRome^  vol.  ii  pp.  156,  ftc,  and  Ap- 
pendix ii.)  [P.  S.] 

JUGUM  (CiO^'t  M^*\  signified  in  general 
that  which  joined  two  things  together.  It  denoted 
more  especially, 

1.  In  architecture  any  cross  beam  (Vitmv.  x.  8. 
19). 

2.  The  transverse  beam  which  united  the  up- 
right posts  of  a  loom,  and  to  which  the  warp  was 
attached.  (Ovid.  Jlf^f.  vi  55.)     [Tbla] 

S.  The  transverse  rail  of  a  trellis  (Varro,  d«H$ 
RuH.  L8  ;  Col.  cis  /20  Riut,  iv.  17,  20,  zii  15, 
Geopom.  v.  29),  joining  the  upright  poles  (pertieae^ 
X^ip^uecs)  for  the  support  of  vines  or  other  trees. 
[Capibtrum.]  Hence  by  an  obvious  resemblance 
tile  ridges  uniting  the  tops  of  mountains  were 
called  juga  ntontnan,  (Viig.  EoLr,7Si  Flor.  ii 
S,  9,  17,  iiL  S.) 

4.  The  cross-bar  of  a  lyre.  (Horn.  II.  ix.  187.) 

5.  A  scale-beam,  and  hence  a  pair  of  scales 
[Libra].  The  constellation  Libra  was  conse- 
quently also  called  Jugum.  (Cic  Div,  ii  47.) 

6.  The  transverse  seat  of  a  boat  (AeschyL 
^^rnift.  1608  ;  Soph.  4/asr,  247  ;  ViiV.  Aen.  vl 
411.>  This  gave  origin  to  the  term  Q^iniSf  as 
apphed  to  a  rower.  A  vessel  with  many  benches 
or  banks  for  the  rowers  was  called  vrivs  wo\vC6yo8 
or  iKOT6{vyos,  (Hom.  IL  iti  293,  xx.  247.) 

7.  The  yoke  by  which  ploughs  and  carriages 
were  drawn.  The  yoke  was  in  many  cases  a 
straight  wooden  plank  or  pole  laid  upon  the 
horses*  necks  ;  but  it  was  commonly  bent  to- 
wards each  extremity,  so  as  to  be  accommodated 
to  the  part  of  the  ammal  which  it  touched  (atna 
juaa,  Ovid.  Fast.  iv.  216,  TVitt.  iv.  6.  2).  The 
following  woodcut  shows  two  examples  of  the 
yoke,  die  upper  finim  a  MS.  of  Hesiod^s  Works 
and  Days,  preserved  at  Florence,  the  lower  from  a 
MS.  of  Terence  belonging  to  the  Vatican  library. 
These  may  be  compared  with  the  still  ruder  forms 
of  the  yoke  as  now  used  in  Asia  Minor,  which  are 
introduced  in  the  article  Aratrum.  The  practice 
of  having  the  yoke  tied  to  the  horns  and  pressing 
upon  the  foreheads  of  the  oxen  (ecqaUe,  nom  oervioe 
pmeHty  Plin.  H.  N.  viiL  70),  which  is  now  com- 
mon tm.  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  especially  in 
France,  is  strongly  condemned  by  Columella  on 
grounds  of  economy  as  well  as  of  humanitf .  (Z>s 
Ra  RmtL  il  2.)  He  recommends  that  their  heads 
should  be  left  free,  so  that  they  may  raise  them 
aloft  and  thus  make  a  much  handsomer  iq>pearance. 
(Cic.  Nat,  Dear.  ii.  63;  Ovid.  Met.  vii.  211.) 
All  this  was  effected  by  the  use  either  of  the  two 
collars  {nAjugioy  Vitruv.  x.  8.  8  ;  /ittrdia,  Hesiod. 
i^.  et  hies^  469  ;  Proclus,  otf  &».  ;  (tiryiMi^  Horn. 
iZ.  six.  406 ;    Schol.  ad  ApoU.  Rkod,  iii.  282) 
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shown  in  the  upper  figure  of  ihe  woodcut,  or  of  tlie 
excavations  (y\i^)  cut  in  the  yoke,  with  the 
bands  of  leather  (lora  ;  rMcfo,  Tib.  ii  1. 7  ;  rav 
poiirtw  $6p<raM  iwavx^fiv^y  Bnmck,  AnaL  iii.  44« 
XcirdSni),  which  are  seen  in  the  lower  figure. 


This  figure  also  shows  the  method  of  tying  tlia 
voke  to  the  pole  (tano,  fvfUs)  by  means  of  a 
leathern  strap  ((vy^wfjunf^  Hom.  IL  v.  780,  xxiv. 
268 — 274),  which  was  lashed  from  the  two  op- 
posite sides  over  the  junction  of  the  pole  and  yoke. 
These  two  parts  were  still  more  firmly  connected 
by  means  of  a  pin  (f/iCoXof,  SchoL  tn  Etuy*.  Utp- 
pol,  666  ;  hrrmp,  Hom.  L  e,  ;  Arrian.  ExpeA, 
Alem.  iL  p.  85,  ed.  Blan.  ;  ffiBpvop^  Hes.  L  e.\ 
which  fitted  a  circular  cavity  in  the  middle  of  the 
yoke  (^/i^aXbf,  Hom.  L  o.).  Homer  represents  the 
leathern  band  as  turned  over  the  fastening  thrice 
in  each  direction.  But  the  fiwtening  was  some- 
times much  more  complicated,  espedaUy  in  the  case 
of  the  celebrated  Gordian  knot,  which  tied  the 
yoke  of  a  common  cart,  and  consisted  only  of  flexi- 
ble twigs  or  bazk,  but  in  which  the  ends  were  so 
concealed  by  being  inserted  within  the  knot,  that 
the  only  way  of  detaching  the  yoke  was  that  which 
Alexander  adopted.  (Aman,  I  c;  Q.  Curt  iiL  2  ; 
SchoL  M  Eitr^,  L  e.) 

Besides  being  vari^ted  with  precious  materials 
and  with  carving,  the  yoke,  especially  among  the 
Persians,  was  decorated  with  elevated  plumes  and 
figures.  Of  this  an  example  is  presented  in  a 
bas-relief  from  Persepolis,  reserved  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  chariot  of  Dareius  was  remarkable 
for  the  golden  statues  of  Belus  and  Ninus,  about 
eighteen  inches  high,  which  were  fixed  to  the  yoke 
over  the  necks  of  the  horses,  a  spread  eagle,  also 
wrought  in  gold,  being  placed  between  theuL  (Q. 
Curt  iii.  3.)  The  passages  above  cited  show  that 
when  the  carriage  was  prepared  for  use,  the  yoke 
which  had  been  laid  aside,  was  first  fastened  to 
the  pde,  and  the  horses  were  then  led  under  it 
Either  above  them,  or  at  the  two  ends  of  the 
yoke,  rings  were  often  fixed,  through  which  the 
reins  passed.  These  firequentiy  appear  in  works  of 
ancient  art,  representing  chariots. 

Morning  and  evening  are  often  designated  In 
poetry  by  the  act  of  putting  the  yoke  on  the  oxen 
(Hes.  Op.  et  DiUy  581)  and  taking  it  off.  (Hor. 
Carm.  iiL  6.  42 ;  Viig.  Ed.  ii.  66  ;  Ovid,  fast 
V.  497  ;  /Bo^Xvo-if,  /BovXvr^  Arrian,  IL  e. ;  Horn. 
71  xvL  779  ;  Cic.  OKf  AtL  xv.  27  ;  fiwX^tn  (^ 
Aiat  /Not.  387.) 
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By  inetonyinj  jitgum  meant  the  qtiantitj  of 
land  which  a  yoke  of  oxen  could  plough  in  a  day. 
(Varro,  d«  Be  RtuL  I  10.)  It  waa  used  aa  eqoi- 
nUeot  to  the  Latin  par  and  the  Greek  (tvyos^  as 
in  aquilamm  Jugum,  (Plin.  If.  N.  x.  4,  5.)  By 
another  figure  the  yoke  meant  davery^  or  the  con- 
dition in  which  men  are  compelled  againat  their 
will,  like  oxen  or  hones,  to  labour  for  othen. 
(AeschyL  Agam,  512  ;  Floras,  IL  14  ;  Tacit.  Agrie, 
31  ;  Hor.  Sat.  il  7.  91.)  Hence,  to  express  sym- 
bolically the  subjugation  of  conquered  nations,  the 
Romans  made  their  captives  pass  under  a  yoke  (tub 
jigftm  miUert)^  which,  howeref,  in  form  and  for 
the  sake  of  couTenience,  was  sometimes  made,  not 
like  the  yoke  used  in  drawing  carriages  or  ploughs, 
but  rather  like  the  jugum  described  under  the  two 
first  of  the  precedmg  heads ;  for  it  consisted  of  a 
spear  supported  transversely  by  two  others  placed 
i^right  [J.  Y.] 

JUGUMENTUM.  [Janui,  p.  624,  b.] 
JUNIO'RE&  [CoMiTTA.  p.  388.J 
JURA  IN  RE.  [Dominium.] 
JURE  ACTIO,  IN.  [JuRWDicTio.] 
JURE  CESSIO,  IN,  was  a  mode  of  trans- 
ferring ownership  by  means  of  a  fictitious  suit,  and 
ao  &r  resembled  the  forms  of  conveyance  by  fine 
and  by  common  recovery,  which,  tiU  lately,  were 
in  use  in  England.  The  In  Jure  Cessio  was  appli- 
cable to  thmgs  Mandin  and  Nee  Mancipi,  and 
also  to  Res  Incorporales,  which,  firom  their  nature, 
were  incapable  of  tradition.  The  parties  to  this 
transaction  were  the  owner  {domima  qui  cecfd),  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  intended  to  transftr  the 
ownership  (vtm/uxMs,  em  eedUw)^  and  the  magis- 
tiatns,  qui  addicit  The  person  to  whom  the 
ownership  waa  to  be  transferred,  claimed  the  thing 
aa  his  own  in  presence  of  the  magistmtus  and  the 
real  owner ;  the  magistratus  called  upon  the  owner 
for  his  defence,  and  on  his  declarinff  that  he  had 
none  to  make,  or  remaining  silent,  tne  magistratus 
decreed  (addigit)  the  thin^  to  the  claimant  This 
proceeding  was  a  lecis  actio. 

An  hereditas  oomd  be  transferred  by  this  pro- 
sess  [Hmifl,  p.  601,  b.]  ;  and  the  res  conorales, 
which  belonged  to  the  hereditas,  passed  in  this  way 
just  as  if  they.had  severally  been  transferred  by 
the  In  Jure  Cessia 

The  In  Jure  Cessio  was  an  old  Roman  institu- 
tion, and  there  were  provisions  respecting  it  in  the 
Twelve  Tables.   (Frag,  Vat,  s.  50.) 

(Gains.  iL  24;  Ulp.  Png,  tit  19.  s.  9.)  [G.  L.] 
JU'RQIUM  is  apparently  a  contracted  form  A 
Jurididum.  The  word  had  a  special  l^gal  mean- 
ing, as  appears  from  a  passage  of  Ciceroi  Ds  Re- 
pMiea,  quoted  by  Nonius :  **  Si  jnrgant,  inquit, 
benevolorum  conoertatio,  nonlisinimieorum  juigium 
didtur.  £t  in  seqnenti :  Jurgare  igitur  lex  putat 
inter  se  vicinos,  non  litigare.^  Rndorff  states  that 
the  small  disputes  which  arose  between  owners  of 
contiguous  lands  within  the  **  quinque  pedes  ^ 
(Cie.  de  Ltg.  i  18)  were  comprehended  under  the 
term  Juraium.  He  refers  for  a  like  use  of  the 
word  to  Horace  {fip,  il  1.  38,  and  ii.  2. 170), 

Sed  vocat  usque  suum,  qua  populus  adsita  eertis 
Limitibus  vidna  refiigh  jurgo. 

(Rudorfl;  Zmtxkinft^  &e.  voL  x.  p^  346,  U^berdit 
Or'ttHxtdieidm^Mage.) 

Compare  also  Cicero^  de  LeffHut^  ii.  8.  **  Feriis 
jmgia  amovento ; '"  and  Facdolati,  Legieon,  s,  v. 

[G.  L.J 
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JURFDICI.  Under  Hadrian,  Italy  wu  di- 
vided into  five  districts,  one  of  which  contained 
Rome,  and  continued  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
Roman  praetor  that  it  had  been  before  the  diTisum 
of  Hadrian.  Each  of  the  other  fooi  districts  re- 
ceived a  magistratus  with  the  title  of  oonsularis, 
who  had  the  nigher  jurisdiction,  which  was  taken 
from  the  munidpal  magistrates.  We  may  sJso 
infer  that  the  court  of  the  consularis  was  a  eonrt  of 
appeal  from  the  inferior  courts  in  the  matters  which 
were  left  to  their  jurisdiction.  (Spart  Hadrian,  22  ; 
Capitol  Pwi^%)  This  ananpement  of  Hadrian 
waa  an  advantage  to  the  Italians,  for  before  this 
time  the  inhabitants  had  to  go  to  the  Roman 
praetorls  court  for  aU  matters  which  were  not 
within  the  juzisdiction  of  the  duumviri ;  for  we 
must  assume  that  the  oonsDlares  resided  in  their 
districts.  M.  Anrelius  placed  functionaries  with 
the  title  of  Juiidid  in  the  place  of  the  Consnlaies 
(Puchta,  IntiiL  I  §  92  ;  and  note  (m)  on  the  pass- 
age of  Appian,  BattL  Ofo.  L  88).  [G.L.] 

JURI'blCI  C0NVENTU8  [Provincia]. 

JURISCONSULTI  or  JURECONSULTI. 
The  origin  among  the  Romans  of  a  body  of  men, 
who  were  expounders  of  the  law,  may  be  referred 
to  the  separation  of  the  Jus  Civile  from  the  Jus 
Pontifidum.  [Jus  CiviLi  Flavxanum.]  Such 
a  body  certainly  existed  befoie  the  time  of  Cicero, 
and  the  persons  who  professed  to  expound  the  law 
were  called  by  the  various  names  of  jurisperiti, 
jurisoonsulti,  or  oonsulti  simply.  Ther  were  also 
desisted  by  other  names,  aa  jurisprudentes,  pru- 
denUores,  peritiores^  and  juris  anetoresL  The  word 
which  Plutarch  uses  is  voiaoieUenit  (716.  Oraeeik, 
9\  and  9oiiuk6s  (Mb,  36.)  Cicero  {Tap,  5)  enu- 
merates the  jurisperitomm  anctoritas  among  the 
component  parts  of  the  Jus  Civile.  The  definition 
of  a  jurisconsultus,  as  given  by  Cicero  {De  Or,  I 
48),  IS,  **  a  person  who  has  such  a  knowledm  of 
the  laws  (^^fes)  and  costoms  (eoamstecb)  iniicJi 
prevail  in  a  state  as  to  be  able  to  advise  {reapoi^ 
dmtdum^  act  {affendum)y  and  to  secun  a  person  in 
his  dealmgs  {eaiendmm) :  Sextus  Aelius  Catus  [Jus 
Ablxanum],  H\  Mamlius,  and  P.  Hudus  are  ex- 
amples.** fii  the  oration  Fro  Mmremi^  Cicero  uses 
"  scribere  **  in  the  place  of  "  agere.**  The  business 
of  the  early  jurisoonsulti  consisted  both  in  advising 
and  acting  on  behalf  of  their  clients  (ooMaftores) 
gratuitouuy.  They  gave  their  advice  or  answers 
{retponaa)  either  in  public  places  which  they  at- 
tended at  certain  times,  or  at  their  own  houses 
(Cic.  de  Or.'iil  S3)  ;  and  not  only  on  matters  of 
law,  but  on  any  thing  else  that  might  be  referred 
to  Uiem.  The  words  **  scribere  **  and  **  cavere  ^ 
referred  to  their  employment  in  drawing  up  fimnal 
instruments,  such  as  contracts  or  wiUs,  &c.  At  a 
later  period,  many  of  these  functions  were  per- 
formed by  perwns  who  were  paid  by  a  fee,  and 
thus  there  arose  a  body  of  practitioners  distinct 
from  those  who  save  responsa  and  who  were  writers 
and  teachers.  The  earlier  juriaoonsults  cannot  be 
said  to  be  the  same  kind  of  persons  as  those  of  a 
later  period.  Law  had  not  then  assumed  a  sci- 
entific fium.  The  first  whom  Pomponius  mentions 
was  Papirius,  who  is  said  to  have  made  a  collection 
of  the  Leees  Regiae.  Tiberius  Cornncanius,  a 
plebeian,  who  was  consul  &  c  281,  and  also  the 
first  plebeian  Pontifex  Maximns,  is  mentioned  as 
the  first  who  publidy  jvofessed  {pMee  pru- 
furnu  ed)^  and  he  was  distinguished  both  for  bis 
knowiedffe  of  the  law  and  his  eloquence.    He  left 
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no  writmgs.  It  muflt  not^  however,  be  assilMed 
that  Conmcamus  was  a  professor  of  law  in  the 
modem  sense  of  the  tenn ;  nor  any  other  of  the 
jurists  after  him  who  are  enumerated  by  Pomponius. 
Before  the  time  ^  Cicero  the  study  of  the  htw 
had  become  a  distinct  branch  from  the  study  of 
oiatoiy,  and  a  man  might  raise  himself  to  eminence 
in  the  state  by  his  reputatbn  as  a  lawyer,  as  well 
as  by  his  oratorical  power  or  military  skilL  There 
were  many  distinguished  jurists  in  the  last  two 
eenturies  of  the  republican  period,  among  whom 
are  M\  Manilius  ;  P.  Mucins  Scaeyola,  Pontifex 
Maximus  (b.  c.  131)  ;  Q.  Mucins  Scaevola,  the 
augur ;  and  Q.  Mucius  Scaeyola,  the  son  of  Publius, 
who  was  consul  b.  a  95,  and  afterwards  Pontifex 
Maximua,  and  one  of  the  masters  of  Cicero  (Jurit' 
jmntorum  eloquetUissimtu^  doquenHtimjuriaperiiissi' 
iNM,  Cic  deOr.l  39,  BnUus,  c  89).  This  Scae- 
Tola  the  Pontifex,  was  considered  to  have  been  the 
first  who  gave  the  Jus  Civile  a  systematic  form,  by 
a  treatise  in  eighteen  books.  (Dig.  1.  tit  2.  s.  2. 
§  41.)  There  are  four  excerpts  in  the  Digest  from 
a  work  of  his  in  one  book,  on  Definitions.  Serrins 
Sulpicius  Rufiis,  the  fiiend  and  contemporary  of 
Cicero,  and  consul  b.  c.  51  (BruL  7,  40),  was  as 
great  an  orator  as  the  Pontifex  Scaevola,  and  more 
distinguished  as  a  jurist  Many  persons,  both  his 
predecessors  and  contemporaries,  had  a  good  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  law,  but  he  was  the  first 
who  handled  it  in  a  scient^c  manner,  and  as  he 
had  both  numerous  hearers  and  was  a  yoluminous 
writer,  we  may  view  him  as  the  founder  of  that 
methodical  treatment  of  the  matter  of  law  which 
characterised  the  subsequent  Roman  jurists  (Cic 
BrwL  41 ;  Dig.  1.  tit  2.  s.  2.  §  43),  and  in  which 
th^  hare  been  seldom  surpassed. 

The  jurists  of  the  imperial  times  are  distin- 
goished  bom  those  of  the  republican  period  by  two 
circumstances,  the  Jus  Respondendi,  and  the  rise 
of  two  Schools  of  Law. 

It  is  said  that  Augustus  determined  that  the 
Jurisconsulti  should  give  their  responsa  under  his 
sanction  (at  auetoritaie  ejus  rupondereiit).  The 
jurists  who  had  not  received  this  mark  of  imperial 
fiivour,  were  not  excluded  from  giving  opinions ; 
but  the  opinions  of  such  jurists  would  have  little 
weight  in  comparison  with  those  of  the  privileged 
class.  Those  who  obtained  the  Jus  Respondendi 
from  the  Princeps,  would  from  this  drcnmstance' 
■lone  have  a  greater  authority,  for  formally  their 
Responsa  were  founded  on  the  authority  of  the 
•Princeps.  These  responsa  were  given  sealed  {tM- 
■oAi),  apparentiy  to  prevent  fiUsification.  The 
matter  proposed  for  the  opinion  of  the  Jurisconsulti 
was  sometimes  stated  in  the  Responsum,  either 
fully  or  briefly ;  and  the  Responsum  itself  was 
sometimes  short,  sometimes  long ;  sometimes  it 
contained  the  grounds  of  the  opinion,  and  some- 
times it  did  not  (Brisson.  de  Form,  iii.  c.  85 — 
87.) 

The  responsa  of  a  privileged  jurisconsultus  would 
be  an  anthori^  for  the  decision  of  a  judex ;  if 
there  were  conflicting  responsa  given,  the  judex 
would  of  course  decide  as  he  best  could.  But, 
besides  the  direct  responsa,  which  were  given  in 
particukr  cases,  there  was  the  authority  of  the 
writings  of  the  privileged  jurists.  As  before  the 
time  of  Augustus,  public  opinion  only  gave  autho- 
rity to  a  jurist^  responsa  and  writings,  so  from  the 
time  of  Augustus  this  authority  was  given  by  the 
Jos  Respondendi  to  the  responsa  and  writings  of  j 
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a  jurist  This  privilege  gave  to  a  jurist  the  oon* 
dition  of  a  Juris  auctor,  and  to  his  writings  legal 
authority,  neither  of  which  belonged  to  a  jurist 
who  had  not  received  the  privilege.  Accordmgly, 
the  writings  of  such  privileged  jurists  received  the 
same  authority  as  &eir  responsa;  and  if  the 
opinions  of  the  Juris  auctcnes,  as  expressed  in 
their  writings,  did  not  agree,  the  Judex  was  left 
to  decide  as  he  best  could.  This  explanation  of 
the  nature  of  the  Jus  Respondendi,  which  is  by 
Puchta  (Instit  i  §  117),  is  applied  by  him  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  passage  in  Gains  (L  7.  Responsa 
pmdentium  sunt  sententiae  et  opiniones,  &c).  He 
supposes  that  this  interpretation  of  the  passage  ia 
strictly  conformable  to  what  has  been  said  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  writings  of  the  jurists.  If  we  leave 
out  of  consideration  the  technical  expression  Res- 
ponsa, with  which  the  passage  b^^ins,  there  is  no 
difficulty  at  all  in  applying  the  words  of  Gaius  to  the 
writings  of  the  jurists ;  and,  in  fiict,  it  is  most  con- 
sistent to  take  responsa  in  this  passage  in  a  wider 
sense,  and  as  eqmvalent  to  auctoritas.  The  tetm 
Responsa  originated  at  a  time  when  responsa,  in 
the  simple  sense  of  the  term,  were  the  only  form 
in  which  the  auctoritas  of  a  jurist  was  manifested  ; 
whereas  in  the  time  of  Gains,  the  writings  of  the 
jurists  had  become  a  very  important  legal  authority, 
and  consequentiy  they  must  be  included  by  Gaiua 
in  the  term  Responsa  Pmdentium,  for  otherwise 
he  would  not  have  mentioned  at  all  the  Auctoritas 
Pmdentium,  to  which  he  so  often  refers  in  varioua 
parts  of  his  woik.  Puchta^  exphmation  of  thia 
passage,  which  bears  the  stamp  of  great  probability, 
may  be  compared  with  that  of  Savigny  {System^ 
&C.  voL  L  p.  155). 

In  the  time  of  Augustus  there  arose  two  schools 
{tMas)  of  Jurists,  the  heads  of  which  were  re- 
spectively Ateius  Capito  and  Antistius  Labea  The 
followers  of  Labeo,  whom  we  know  with  certainty 
to  have  been  such,  were  Ncrva,  Proculus,  Nerva 
the  son,  Pegasus,  Celsos,  Celsus  the  son,  and 
Neratius  Priscus.  The  fellowers  of  Oipito  were 
Massurius  Sabinus,  C.  Cassius  Longinus,  C!oelius 
Sabmua,  Priscus  Javolenus,  Abumus  Valens  Tus- 
danus,  Gaius,  and  probably  Pomponius.  But  the 
schools  did  not  take  their  names  from  Labeo  and 
Capito.  The  followers  of  Labeo  were  named  Pxx>- 
coliani,  from  Proculus.  The  followers  of  (}apito 
derived  their  name  of  Sabiniani  from  Massurius 
Sabinus,  who  lived  under  Tiberius,  and  as  late  as 
the  reign  of  Nero :  they  were  sometimes  also  caDed 
(Tassiani,  from  C.  Cassius  Longinus.  It  ii  not 
easy  to  state  with  precision  the  differences  which 
characterised  the^  two  schooU.  Whatever  mav 
have  been  the  origin  of  these  differences,  which 
may  perhaps  be  partly  referred  to  the  personal 
character  of  Capito  and  Labeo,  the  schools  were 
subsequentiv  distinguished  by  a  difference  in  thcij 
manner  of  handlinff  the  matter  of  tiie  hiw.  The 
school  of  Capito  adhered  more  closely  to  what  was 
established,  and  to  the  letter  of  what  was  written. 
Labeo  was  a  man  of  greater  acquirements  than 
Capito,  and  his  school  looked  more  to  the  isteraal 
meaning  than  to  the  external  fomi,  and  thus,  while 
apparentiy  deviating  from  the  letter,  they  ap- 
proached nearer  to  tme  results  ;  though  the  strict 
loffic  of  this  school  might  sometimes  produce  a  re- 
sult less  adapted  to  general  convenience  than  the 
conclusions  or  the  Sabmiani,  which  were  based  on 
the  prevailing  notions  of  equi^.  Much  has  been 
written  on  the  characteristics  of  the  two  schools, 
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tnX  to  nry  IHtle  pnrpoee.  The  matter  if  briefly 
treated  bjr  Pnchta.    {Instit.  I  §  98.) 

The  wntings  of  the  juriseonsolti  consiBted  of 
oominentarii  on  the  Twdre  Tables,  on  the  Edict, 
on  particcdar  legea,  more  eepecially  on  some  of  the 
Jnliae  Legea,  and  on  other  matters.  The  later 
Jurists  also  commented  on  the  writings  of  the  earlier 
jurists.  They  also  wrote  elementary  treatises  (efe- 
meMfo,  eommentaru)^  such  as  the  Institutiones  of 
Ghins,  which  is  the  earliest  work  of  the  kind  that 
we  blow  to  have  been  written ;  books  called 
Regolae,  and  Definitiones,  which  probably  were 
collections  of  maxims  and  legal  principles  ;  collec- 
tions of  cases  and  answers,  nnder  the  yarioos  names 
of  responsa,  epistolae,  sententiae,  and  opiniones ; 
systems  of  law  ;  and  various  woxks  of  a  misceUa- 
oeoQs  character,  with  a  great  variety  of  names, 
such  as  dispntationes,  quaestiones,  enchiridia,  res 
qnotidianae,  and  Tarioos  other  titles. 

The  juristical  writers  were  very  numerous :  they 
formed  a  series,  beginning  with  Q.  Mucins  Scae- 
Yola,  the  Pontifex,  and  ending  about  the  time  of 
Alexander  Seyerus,  with  Modestinus  who  was  a 
pupil  of  Ulpian.  With  the  exception  of  the  frag- 
ments preseryed  in  the  Digest,  this  great  mass  of 
literetore  is  nearly  lost  [Pandsctab.] 

The  mode  of  teaching  law  at  Rome  was  of  a 
practical  nature.  Professors  of  law  in  the  modem 
sense  did  not  exist  till  the  Imperial  periods.  Ul- 
pian calls  them  Juris  civilis  professores  (Dig.  50. 
tit  13.  s.  1.  §  5)  ;  but  there  is  no  indication  that  he 
considered  himself  as  one  of  the  class  ;  nor  can  we 
consider  that  such  men  as  Julian,  Papinian  or 
Paulus  eyer  followed  the  occupation  of  teacher  of 
law.    The  instruction  which  waa  given  in  the  re- 

fiublican  period  consisted  in  the  Jurisconsulti  al- 
owing  young  men  to  be  present  as  andiioresy  when 
they  ddivered  their  legal  opinions,  and  to  see  how 
they  conducted  their  business.  (Cic.  BrtU.  89, 
LaaUmi^  1.)  Previous,  however,  to  attending  to 
this  practical  instruction,  young  men  were  taught 
the  elements  of  law,  which  was  expressed  by  the 
term  tnjfctei,  whence  probably  the  name  Insti- 
tutionei  was  given  to  elementary  treatises  like 
those  of  Gains.  Accordingly,  UutUui  and  atttftrs, 
expessed  the  two  parts  of  a  legal  education  ;  and 
this  mode  of  instruction  continued  probably  till 
near  the  time  of  Constsntine.  In  the  Imperial 
period,  probably  young  men  devoted  themselves 
for  a  still  longer  period  to  attendance  on  those 
jurists,  who  had  the  Jus  Respondendi.  These 
young  men  are  the  juris  stndiosi,  who  are  men- 
tioned by  Ulpian  and  others.  Thus  Ulpian  calls 
Modestinus,  **  studiosus  meus.^  As  already  ob- 
oerved,  the  class  called  Juris  Civilis  Professores 
arose  under  the  empire,  and  they  received  from 
those  who  attended  them  an  Honorarium,  or  fee. 
(Ulpian,  Dig.  60.  tit  13.  s.  1.  §  6.) 

(Pomponius,  De  Origine  Juris^  Dig.  1.  tit  2. 
a.  2  ;  Zimmem,  GescfttdUe  det  Romim&n  Privat- 
nehiM.)  [G.  L.] 

JURISDFCTIO.  The  **officium''  of  him 
"  qui  jus  dicit  *'  is  defined  as  Mows  (Dig.  2.  tit  1. 
De  JmritdicUone) :  —  **  Bonorum  possessionem  dare 
potest,  et  in  possessionem  mittere,  pupillis  non 
habentibus  tutores  constituere,  judioes  litigantibus 
dare.**  This  is  the  gen&rtd  signification  of  the 
word  Jurisdictio,  which  expresses  the  whole  **  ofli- 
cium  ius  dicentis.^  The  frinctions  which  are  in- 
duded  in  the  **  offldum  jus  dicentis  **  belong  either 
to  tha  Jurisdictio  (in  its  special  sense),  or  to  the 
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tmperium  Mixtum,  or  they  are  those  which  an 
exercised  by  virtue  of  some  lex,  senatusoonsnltmn, 
or  authority  delegated  by  the  princepa,  as  the 
*'Tutoris  datio."*  (Dig.  26.  tit  1.  s.  6.)  The  Juris- 
dictio of  those  magistratus  who  had  no  Imperium, 
was  limited  in  consequence  of  not  having  the  Im- 
perium, and  therefore  was  not  Jurisdictio  in  the 
full  meaning  of  that  term.  [Impxrivm  ;  Maou- 
TRATU8.]  Inasmuch  as  Jurisdictio  in  its  special 
sense,  and  the  Imperium  Mixtum,  are  component 
parts  of  Jurisdictio  in  its  wider  sense,  Imperium 
may  be  said  to  be  contained  in  or  incident  to 
Jurisdictio  (jmperium  quod  juriididiom  eokaerft^ 
Dig.  1.  tit  21.  s.  1).  Sometimes  Imperium  is 
viewed  as  the  term  which  designates  the  rail  power 
of  the  maffistntus ;  and  when  so  viewed,  it  may  be 
considered  as  equivalent  to  Jurisdictio,  in  its  wider 
sense,  or  as  comprehending  Jurisdictio  in  its  nar- 
rowest sense.  Tnus  Imperium  may  be  considered 
as  containing  or  as  contained  in  Jurisdiction  according 
as  we  give  to  each  term  respectively  its  inder  or  its 
narrower  meaning.  (Puchta,  Ueber  den  mkalt  d» 
Lex  Rubria^  ZeUeekr^  vol  x.  p.  195.)  The  Juris- 
dictio was  either  Voluntaria  or  Contentiosa.  (Dig.  1 . 
tit  1.  G.  s.  2.)  The  Jurisdictio  Voluntaria  rendered 
valid  certain  acts  done  before  the  magistratus,  for 
which  certain  forms  were  required,  as  adoption 
and  manumission.  Thus  adoption,  properly  so 
called,  could  take  place  before  the  pneses  of  a  pro- 
vinda  (Gains,  i.  100)  ;  but  in  Rome  it  took  pfaee 
before  the  praetor,  and  was  said  to  be  efiected 
**  imperio  magistratus.**  The  Jurisdictio  Conten- 
tiosa had  reference  to  legal  proceedings  before  a 
magistratus,  which  were  said  to  be  ta  jure  as  op- 
posed to  the  proceedings  before  a  judex,  which 
were  said  to  be  m  jitdido.  The  parties  were  said 
**  Lege  agere :  **  the  magistratus  was  said  jus  dicere 
or  reddere.  Accordingly  **  magistratus  **  and  **  qui 
Romae  jus  dicit  **  are  equivalent  (Cic;  ad  Pam, 
xiii.  14.)  The  functions  induded  in  Jurisdictio 
in  this,  its  special  sense,  were  the  addictio  in  the 
legis  actiones,  the  giving  of  the  formula  in  proceed- 
ings conducted  according  to  the  newer  process,  and 
the  appointment  of  a  judex.  The  appointing  of  a 
judex,  **  judicis  datio,**  was  for  the  purpose  of  in« 
quiring  into  the  foots  in  dispute  between  the  par- 
ties. The  words  of  the  formula  are  "  Judex  esto,** 
&C.  (Gaius.  iv.  47)  ;  and  the  terms  of  the  edict  in 
which  the  praetor  declares  that  he  will  give  a  judex, 
that  is,  will  recognise  a  right  of  action,  are  **  Judi- 
cium dabo.**  (Cic.  pro  Flaoe,  35.)  Addictio  be- 
longs to  thatpartof  jurisdictio  by  which  the  magis- 
tratus himself  makes  a  decree  or  gives  a  judgment: 
thus  in  the  case  of  the  In  Jure  Cessio,  he  is  said 
''rem  addicere.**  (Gains,  IL  24.)  Addicere  is  to 
adjudge  a  thing  or  the  possession  of  a  thing  to  one 
of  the  litigant  parties.  In  the  case  of  furtum 
manifestnm,  inasmuch  as  the  (Suits  would  be  certidn, 
there  was  an  addictio.  (Gains,  iv.  189.) 

Other  uses  of  the  word  addictio  are  collected  in 
Faociolati. 

It  is  with  reference  to  the  three  tenna,  Do,  Dico, 
Addico,  that  Varro  {De  lAng.  Lot.  vi.  80)  remarks 
that  the  praetor  must  use  one  of  these  words  **  cum 
lege  quid  peragitur.**  Accordingly,  those  days 
were  called  Nefiisti  on  which  no  legal  business 
could  be  done,  because  the  words  of  legal  force 
could  not  be  used.  (Compare  Ovid.  Fatl.  i  47  ; 
Macrobius,  Satum.  i.  1 6.)  [G.  L.] 

JUS.  «*  AH  people,**  says  Gaius  (i.  1),  ■*  who 
are  governed  by  Leges  and  Mores,  use  partiy  theiir 
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ttwn  kw  (JaM\  portly  tlie  law  (Jut)  thai  is  oom- 
tmin  to  all  maokind  ;  for  the  law  {jut)  which  a 
•tate  establishes  for  itself  is  peculiar  to  sach  state, 
and  is  called  Jus  Civile,  as  the  peculiar  law  (jut) 
of  that  state.  But  the  law  (jut)  which  natoral 
reason  (neUuraUt  ratio)  has  established  among  all 
mankind  is  equally  obsenred  by  all  people,  and  is 
called  Jns  Gentium,  as  being  that  law  (jut)  which 
all  nations  follow.  The  Roman  popnlus  therefore 
follows  partly  its  own  peculiar  law  {tuum  proprium 
jut)f  partly  the  common  law  (oomnume  jut)  of  aU 
mankind.^ 

According  to  this  view,  all  Law  (jut)  is  distri- 
buted into  two  narts,  Jus  Qentium  and  Jus  Civile, 
and  the  whole  body  of  law  peculiar  to  any  state  is 
its  Jus  Civile.  (Cic.  de  Orai.  I  44.)  The  Roman 
law,  therefore,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Roman 
state,  is  its  Jus  Civile,  sometimes  caDed  Jus  Civile 
Romanomm,  but  more  frequently  designated  by  the 
term  Jus  Civile  only,  by  which  is  meant  the  Jus 
Gvile  of  the  Romans. 

The  Jus  Gentium  is  here  viewed  by  Gains  as 
sprinsinff  ont  of  the  Natuialis  Ratio  common  to  alL 
mankmd,  which  is  still  more  dearly  expressed  in  an- 
other passage  (i.  189)  where  he  uses  the  expres- 
sion **  omnium  dvitatium  jus  ^  as  equivalent  to 
the  Jus  Gentium,  and  as  founded  on  the  Naturalis 
Ratio.  In  other  passages  he  founds  the  acquisi- 
tion of  property,  which  was  not  regulated  by  Ro- 
man law,  on  the  naturalis  ratio  and  on  the  naturale 
jus  indifferently,  thus  making  naturalis  ratio  and 
naturale  jus  equivalent  (ii.  65,  66,  69,  73,  79). 
He  founds  Cognatio  on  Naturalis  Ratio,  as  being 
common  to  all  mankind,  and  Agnatio  on  Civilis 
Ratio,  as  being  purely  a  Roman  institution  (1 158). 
In  two  passages  in  the  Digest  (1.  tit  8)  he  calls 
same  thmg  Naturale  Jus  in  s.  2,  and  Jus  Gentium 
in  s.  3,  5.  (Compare  Gaiu^  iii.  132.)  The  Natu- 
rale Jus  and  the  Jus  Gentium  are  therefore  iden- 
tical (Savigny,  ^ysfem,  ftc,  voL  i.  p.  113.)  Cicero 
(de  Off.  iii.  5)  opposes  Natura  to  Leges,  where  he 
explains  Natura  by  the  term  Jus  Gentium,  and 
makes  Leges  equivalent  to  Jus  Civile.  In  the 
Partitiones  (&  37)  he  also  divides  Jus  into  Natura 
and  Lex. 

There  is  a  threefold  division  of  Jus  made  by 
Ulpian  and  others,  which  is  as  follows :  Jns  Civile ; 
Jus  Gentium,  or  that  which  is  common  to  all  man- 
kind ;  and  Jus  Naturale  which  is  common  to  man 
and  boasts.  The  foundation  of  this  division  seems 
to  have  been  a  theory  of  the  progress  of  mankind 
from  what  is  commonly  tenned  a  state  of  nature,  first 
to  a  state  of  society,  and  then  to  a  condition  of  inde- 
pendent states.  This  division  had,  however,  no 
practical  application,  and  must  be  viewed  merely 
as  a  curious  theory.  Absurd  as  it  appears  at  first 
sight,  this  theory  is  capable  of  a  reasonable  expla- 
nation, and  Savigny  shows  that  it  is  not  meant  to 
say  that  beasts  have  law,  but  only  the  matter  of 
law ;  that  is,  some  of  those  natural  relations  on 
whi^  legal  relations  are  founded,  exist  among 
beasts  as  well  as  men.  Such  natural  relations  are 
those  by  which  the  species  is  propagated.  (See 
also  Pnchta^  remarks,  /m^  i*  9  9,  note  a.)  In 
the  Institutes  the  two  divisions  are  confounded 
(i.  tit*  2.  De  Jure  Natnrali,  Gtentium  et  Civili)  ; 
for  the  explanation  of  Jus  Naturale  is  first  taken 
from  the  threefold  division  of  Ulpian,  and  then 
the  Jus  Gentium  and  Civile  are  explained  aooord- 
iqg  to  the  twofold  division  of  Gains  already  quoted, 
00  thai  we  have  in  the  same  section  the  Jus  Na- 
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tmale  explained  in  the  sense  of  Ulpian,  and  the 
Jus  Gentium  explained  in  the  sense  of  Gaius,  as 
derived  from  the  Naturalis  Ratio.  Further,  in  the 
second  book  (tit  1.  s.  11)  the  Jus  Naturale  is  ex- 
plained to  be  the  same  as  Jus  Gentium,  and  the 
Jus  Naturale  is  said  to  be  coeval  with  the  human 
race.  Notwithstanding  this  confiision  in  the  In- 
stitutes, there  is  no  doubt  that  the  two-fold  divi- 
sion of  Gaius  was  that  which  prevailed  in  Roman 
jurisprudence.  (Savigny,  <S^ston,  &c.  vol  L  pu  41 3.) 
This  two-fold  division  appears  clearly  in  Cicero, 
who  says  that  the  old  Rinnans  separated  the  Jus 
Civile  finom  the  Jus  Gentium ;  and  he  adds  that 
the  Jus  Civile  (of  any  state)  is  not  therefore  Jus 
Gentium,  but  that  what  is  Jus  (jentium  ought  to 
be  Jus  avile  (d^Qf,m,  17). 

Those  rules  which  regulated  the  declaration  of 
war  and  the  conduct  of  war  are  comprehended 
under  the  term  Jus  Feciale.  Some  modem  writers 
give  to  the  term  a  wider  signification  ;  and  others 
limit  it  more  closely.  ()senbrueggen  (De  Jwrm 
BeOi  et  Pant  Romanorum^  pi  20.  Lips.  1836) 
defines  the  Jus  Feciale  to  be  that  which  pre- 
scribed the  formulae,  solemnities  and  ceremonial 
observed  in  the  declaring,  carrying  on,  and  tep> 
minating  a  war,  and  in  the  matter  of  treatiea. 
The  Romans  often  used  the  expression  Jus  Gen- 
tium in  a  sense  which  nearly  coiresponds  to  the 
modem  phrase  Law  of  Nations,  or,  as  some  call  it. 
International  Law.  (Livy,  ii  14,  vl  1,  quod  le- 
gatus  in  Gallos,  ad  quos  missus  erat,  contra  jua 
gentium  pugnasset ;  xxxviii.  48  ;  Sallust  Ji^. 
22.)  The  term  Jus  BeUi  (Cic.  deJ^.iL  14) 
is  used  in  the  same  sense. 

The  origin  of  the  opposidon  between  Jus  Gen- 
tium and  Jus  Civile  was  not  a  speculative  notion, 
nor  did  it  originate  with  the  Jurists,  though  they 
gave  it  a  theoretical  form.  The  Jus  Gentium  in 
its  origin  was  the  general  law  of  Peregrini,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  Romans  determined  the  legal 
relations  among  Peregrini,  a  class  of  persons  to 
whom  the  Jus  Civile  was  not  applicable.  Con- 
sequently, the  foundation  of  the  Jus  was  foreign 
law,  modified  by  the  Romans  according  to  their 
own  notions,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  aeneial  appli- 
cation. This  is  one  side  of  the  original  Jus  Gen- 
tium. The  other  is  that  Law  which  owed  its 
origin  to  the  more  enlarged  views  of  the  nature 
of  law  among  the  Roman  people,  and  was  the 
development  of  the  national  character.  The  two 
notions,  however,  are  closely  connected,  for  the  law 
of  Peregrini  was  that  which  first  presented  the 
Romans  with  the  notion  of  the  Jus  Gentium,  and 
it  was  formed  into  a  body  of  Law,  independent 
of  the  Jus  Civile,  and  not  interfering  with  it 
But  the  general  Law  of  Peregrini  also  obtained 
among  the  Romans,  as  Law,  and  not  considered 
merely  with  reference  to  their  intercourse  with 
Peregrini  **  The  Law  of  Perc^ni  and  Roman 
Law,  disencumbered  of  all  peculiarity  of  indi- 
vidual nations,  are  the  two  sides  of  the  same  no- 
tion, which  the  Romans  express  by  the  term  Jus 
Gentium.*"  (Puchta,  InttiL  i  §  84).  The  Jus 
(Pentium  was  chiefly  introduced  by  the  Edictum, — 
as  the  Law  of  Peregrini  by  the  Edict  of  the  Prae- 
tor Peregrinus  and  the  EcUcta  Provincialia,  and  as 
Law  for  the  Romans  by  the  Edictum  of  the  Prae- 
tor Urbanus. 

The  Jus  Civile  of  the  Romans  is  divisible  into 
two  puts.  Jus  Civile  in  the  narrower  sense,  and 
Jus  Pontificium  or  Sacrum,  or  the  law  of  xeUgiflO. 
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This  oppotition  ii  aometimet  expressed  bj  the 
words  Jus  and  Fas  {Pcu  et  jura  tmuni,  Virg. 
Creory.  L  269) ;  and  the  law  of  things  not  pertain- 
ing to  religion  and  of  things  pertsming  to  it,  are 
alao  respectirdj  opposed  to  one  another  by  the 
terms  Res  Juris  Humani  et  Divinu  (Instit2. 
tit.  I.)  [Dominium.]  Thus  the  Pontifices  Maz- 
imi,  P.  Crassos,  and  T.  Conmcanius,  are  said  to 
haye  given  Responsa  de  omnibus  diTinis  et  hn- 
manis  rebus.  (Cic.  ds  OruL  iiL  S3.) 

The  Law  of  Religion,  or  the  Jus  Pontificium, 
was  nnder  the  control  of  the  Pontttces,  who  in  fiict 
originally  had  the  control  of  the  whole  mass  of  the 
law,  and  it  was  only  after  the  separation  of  the  Jus 
CiTile  in  its  wider  sense  into  the  two  parts  of  the 
Jos  Civile,  in  its  narrower  sense,  and  the  Jus  Ponti- 
ficium, that  each  port  had  its  proper  and  peculiar 
limits.  But  after  this  separation  was  fiilly  made 
the  Attctoritas  Pontificum  had  the  same  operation 
and  effect  with  respect  to  the  Law  of  Religion  that 
the  Auetoritas  Prudentium  had  on  the  Jus  Civile. 
(Cic  tU  Lag.  ii.  1 9,  20.)  Still  even  after  the  sepa- 
ration  there  was  a  mutual  relation  between  these 
two  branches  of  law  ;  for  instance,  an  Adrogatio 
was  not  valid  by  the  Jus  Civile  unless  it  was 
valid  by  the  Jus  Pontificium.  (Cic  de  Orat,  iii. 
33,  Brwt,  42 ;  Adoptio.)  Again,  Jus  Pontifi- 
cium, in  its  wider  sense,  as  the  law  of  religion,  had 
its  snbdivisi<ms,  as  into  Jus  Augurum,  Pontificum, 

**  Law,**  says  Chuus  (i.  2),  meaning  the  Roman 
civil  law  (jura),  **  is  composed  of  leges,  plebiscita, 
senatus-consulta,  oonstitutiones  Prindpum,  the 
Edicta  of  those  who  have  the  .Tus  Ediceadi,  and 
the  Responsa  Prudentium.**  This  is  a  division  of 
law  merely  according  to  its  formal  origin.  The 
divisions  enumerated  by  Cicero  {Top.  5)  are  ^  leges 
(which  include  plebiscita),  senatus-consulta,  res 
judicatae,  jurisperitoram  auetoritas,  edicta  magis- 
tiatnnm,  mos,  aeqnitas.^  A  consideration  of  the 
different  epochs  at  which  these  writers  lived,  will 
account  for  part  of  the  discrepancy  ;  but  the  addi- 
tion of  Mos  in  Cicero*s  enumeration  is  important. 

Jus  Civile  is  opposed  to  the  Jus  Praetorium  or 
Honorarium  [Edictum]  ;  and  the  opposition 
consists  in  the  opposition  of  the  means  or  form  by 
which  the  two  severally  obtained  vi  existence ; 
whereas  the  opposition  cf  Jus  Civile  and  Gentium 
is  founded  on  the  internal  character  of  the  two 
kinds,  and  the  extoit  of  their  application. 

Lex  and  Mos  are  sometimes  opposed  to  one  an- 
other, as  parts  component  of  the  Jus  CivUe,  but 
dififerent  in  their  origin.  Horace  {Carm.  iv.  5) 
speaks  of  **  Mos  et  Lex :  **  Juvenal  (viiL  50)  opposes 
**  Juris  nodes  et  legum  aenigmata:**  Jus  Civile 
is  opposed  to  Leges  (Cic  de  OraL  L  43X  to  Lex 
(de  Q^,  iiL  1 7),  and  to  Senatus-consultum  (Gains, 
ii  197).  As  then  opposed  to  Leges,  Jus  Civile 
appears  to  be  equivalent  to  Mos.  In  fact  the  op- 
position between  Lex  and  Mos  follows  the  analogy 
of  that  between  jus  scriptum  and  non  scriptum. 
**  When  there  are  no  scriptae  leges  we  must  follow 
that  which  has  been  introduced  by  mores  and  cop- 
suetudo.  —  Immemorial  {invHerata)  consuetude  is 
properly  observed  as  a  lex  {pro  lege\  and  this  is 
the  jus  which  is  said  to  be  '  moribus  oonstitutum.*  ** 
(Julian,  Dig.  1.  tit.  3.  s.  32.)  Thus  immemorial 
usage  was  the  foundation  of  the  ^  jus  Moribus 
constitutxun.**  (See  the  article  Infamia  as  to  the 
origin  of  Infimiia.)  The  ultimate  origin  of  custom 
is  the  eommon  consciousness  of  the  people  among 
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whom  it  exists :  the  evidence  of  it  is  usages  re- 
peated and  continued  use :  it  is  law  when  recog- 
nised by  a  competent  authority.  There  is  a  pas- 
sage of  Ulpian  (Dig.  1.  tit  3.  s.  34)  in  which  he 
distinctly  speaks  of  confirming  a  consuetude  in  a 
judicium,  which  can  have  no  other  meaning  than 
that  its  force  as  law  depended  on  a  decision  in  a 
judicium.  And  the  meaning  is  clear,  whether  we 
read  contradicto  or  contradicta  in  the  passage  just 
referred  to. 

The  Roman  writers  indeed  frequently  refer  to  a 
huge  part  of  their  law  as  founded  on  Mores  or  on 
the  Mos  Majorum  and  not  on  Leges.  (QuintiL  butU, 
Orai.  V.  10.)  Thus  Ulpian  (Dig.  1.  tit.  6.  s.  8) 
nys  that  the  Jus  Patriae  Potestatis  is  moribus 
receptum.  But  mos  contained  matters  relating  to 
religion  as  well  as  to  the  ordinary  affiiirs  of  life  ; 
and  therefore  we  may  also  view  Mos  and  Lex,  when 
opposed,  as  component  parts  of  the  Jus  Civile  in 
its  wider  sense,  but  not  as  making  up  the  whole  of 
it  Mores  in  the  sense  of  immorality,  that  which 
positive  morality  disapproves  o£^  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  jus  founded  on  mores :  the  former  is 
mali  mores  in  respect  of  which  there  was  often  a 
jus  moribus  constitutum.  Thus  in  the  matter  of 
the  dos  there  was  a  retentio  in  respect  of  the  mores 
graviores  or  majores,  which  was  adultery.  (Ulp^ 
Praa.  tit  6.) 

The  terms  Jus  Scriptum  and  Non  Scriptum,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  Institutes  (i.  tit  2),  comprehended 
the  whole  of  the  Jus  Civile  ;  for  it  was  all 
either  Scriptum  or  Non  Scriptum,  whatever  other 
divisions  there  might  be.  (Ulp.  Dig.  1.  tit  1.  s.  6.) 
Jus  Scriptum  comprehended  every  thing  except  that 
''quod  usus  approbavit**  This  divisbn  of  Jus 
Scriptum  and  Non  Scriptum  does  not  appear 
in  Gains.  It  was  borrowed  from  the  Greek  writers, 
and  seems  to  have  little  or  no  practical  application 
amoDg  the  Romans.  The  sense  in  which  Written 
and  Unwritten  law  has  been  used  by  English  writers 
is  hardly  the  same  as  the  Roman  sense.  Hale 
says  (ffitt  of  the  Cbnuium  Law^  p.  2),  **  Those  laws 
that  I  call  leget  scriptae  (he  should  have  used  the 
expression  jut  Mr^atm,  though  Cicero  uses  the 
expression  Lex  Scripta)  are  such  as  are  originally 
reduced  into  writing  before  they  are  enacted.** 
Hale  applies  his  definition  only  to  statutes  or  acts  of 
parliament ;  but  it  is  equally  applicable  to  any  rules 
which  are  promulgated  in  writing  and  have  the 
foree  of  hiw  or  of  a  law,  by  virtue  of  authority 
delegated  to  those  who  make  such  rules. 

Jus  was  also  divided  into  Publicum  and  Priva- 
tum by  the  Roman  jurists.  (Dig.  1.  tit  1.  s.  1.) 
Publicum  Jus  is  defined  to  bis  that  which  relates 
to  the  Status  Rei  Romanae,  or  to  the  Romans  as  a 
State  ;  Privatum  Jus  is  defined  to  be  that  which 
relates  "ad  singulorum  utilitatem.**  The  Publi- 
cum Jus  is  fiirther  said  by  Ulpian  (Dig.  1.  tit  1.  s.  1) 
"  in  sacris,  in  sacerdotibus,  m  magistratibus  con- 
sistere.**  According  to  this  view,  it  comprehends 
the  Law  of  Religion  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Jus 
Civile,  which  is  not  Privatum :  and  the  matter 
which  is  comprehended  in  Jus  Privatum  is  that 
which  is  contamed  in  the  Institutes  of  Gaius  and 
Justinian.  The  elementary  treatise  of  Gaius  does 
not  mention  this  division,  and  it  is  limited  to  the 
Jus  Privatum.  Justinian,  in  his  Institutes,  after 
making  this  division  of  Jus  into  Publicum  and 
Privatum,  says,  **  we  must  therefore  treat  of  Jus 
Privatum,**  from  which  it  appears  that  he  did  not 
contemplate  treating  of  Jus  Publicum,  though  the 
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laft  title  of  the  fourth  book  ii  De  Judiciis  Pub- 
licii.  The  Roman  term  Jus  Publicum  aUo  com- 
prehended Criminal  Law  and  Criminal  Procednre, 
and  Procedure  in  Ciyil  Actions.  It  is  said  by  Papi- 
nian  (Dig.  28.  tit.  1.  a.  3)  that  the  Testamenti- 
factio  belonged  to  Publicum  Jua.  Now  the  Testa- 
mentiiactio  was  included  in  Comroercium,  and 
only  Roman  dtixens  and  Latini  had  Commer- 
cium.  This  is  an  instance  of  the  application  of 
the  term  Publicum  Jus.  All  Jus  is  in  a  sense 
Publicum,  and  all  Jus  is  in  a  sense  Privatum  ; 
but  the  Roman  Publicum  Jus  directly  concerned 
the  constitution  of  the  state  and  the  functions  of 
goTemroent  and  administration ;  the  Privatum 
Jus  directly  concerned  the  interests  of  individuals. 
The  opposition  between  these  two  things  is  clear, 
and  as  well  marked  as  the  nature  of  such  things 
will  allow.  If  the  terms  be  found  fiiult  with,  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  admits  of  a  defence. 

The  expression  Populus  Romanus  Quirites  has 
given  rise  to  much  discussion.  Becker  {Handh.  der 
Homitcken  AUertkUfMr^  vol.  il  p.  24}  concludes 
that  Romani  and  Quirites  are  so  far  opposed  that 
Romani  is  the  historical  and  political  name  viewed 
with  respect  to  foreign  states,  and  Quirites  the 
political  name  as  viewed  with  reference  to  Rome. 
Accordingly    Quirites    is    equivalent    tq    Cives. 
(Sueton.    Caet.   70  ;    Pint  does,  51  ;    Liv.  xlv. 
37.)     It  does  not  seem  easy  to  explain  the  dif- 
ference between    Civitas  Romana  and  the  Jus 
Qniritinm,  yet  so  much  seems  clear  that  Civitas 
Romana  was  a  term  larg>7  enough  to  comprehend 
an  who  were  Cives  in  any  sense.     But  the  Jus 
Quiritium  in  its  later  sense  seems  to  be  the  pure 
Privatum  Jus  as  opposed  to  the  Publicum  Jus,  and 
thus  it  differs  from  Jus  Civile  viewed  as  the  whole 
Roman  law,  or  as  opposed  to  the  law  of  other 
people.    He  who  claimed  a  thing  exclusively  as  his 
own  claimed  it  to  be  his  ex  Jure  Quiritium.  (Gains, 
ii.  40.  &c.)      Accordingly  we  find  the  expressions 
DominuB  and  Dominium  Ex  Jure  Quiritium,  as 
contrasted  with  In  bonis   [Dominium].      Such 
part  of  the  Roman  law,  in  its  widest  sense,  as 
related  to  buying,  selling,  lettmgj  hiring,  and  such 
obligations  as  were  not  founded  on  the  Jus  Civile, 
were  considered  to  belong  to  the  Jus  (Pentium  (Dig. 
1.  tit.  1.  a  5),  that  is,  the  Jus  Naturale.    (Gains, 
ii.  65.)     Accordingly  when  ownership  could  be 
acquired  by  tradition,  occupation,  or  in  any  other 
way,  not  specially  provided  for  by  the  Jus  Civile, 
such  ownership  was  acquired  by  the  Jus  Gentium. 
When  the  Jus  Civile  prescribed  certain  forms  by 
which  ownership  was  to  be  transferred,  and  such 
forms  were  not  observed,  there  was  no  ownership 
Jure  Civili  or  Jure  Quiritium,  but  there  was  that 
interest  which  was  c^led  In  bonis.     It  is  not  said 
bv  Gains  (ii.  40,  ftc.)  that  the  In  bonis  arose  by 
virtue  of  the  Jus  Gentium,  and  it  may  perhaps  be 
concluded  that  he  did  not  so  view  it ;  for  in  another 
passage  (il  65),  he  speaks  of  alienation  or  change 
of  ownership  being  effected  either  by  the  Jus 
Naturale,  as  in  the  case  of  tradition,  or  by  the  Jus 
Civile,  as  in  the  case  of  mancipatio,  in  jure  cesaio, 
and  usucapion.     In  this  passage  he  is  speaking  of 
alienation,  which  is  completely  effected  by  tra- 
dition, so  that  there  is  a  legal  change  of  ownership 
reooffnized  by  Roman  law ;  not  by  Roman  law, 
specially  as  such,  but  by  Roman  law  as  adopting 
or  derived  from  the  Jus  Gentium.     In  the  other 
case  (iL  40)  there  is  no  ownership  either  as  re- 
9ognized  by  Roman  law  as  such,  or  by  Roman  Inw 
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as  adopti/tg  the  Jus  Gentium :  the  In  bonis  is 
merely  recognized  by  the  Praetorian  Law,  to  which 
division  it  therefore  belongs.  So  for  as  the  equity 
of  the  praetor  may  be  said  to  be  based  on  the  Jos 
Gentium,  so  for  may  the  In  bonis  be  said  to  be 
founded  on  it  also.  Properly  speaking,  the  Jus 
Gentium  was  only  received  as  Roman  law,  when 
it  did  not  contradict  the  Jus  Civile ;  that  is,  it 
conld  only  have  its  full  effect  as  the  Jus  Gentium 
when  it  was  not  contradicted  or  limited  by  the 
Jus  Civile.  When  it  was  so  contradicted  or 
limited,  the  praetor  conld  only  give  it  a  partial 
effect,  but  in  so  doing,  it  is  obvious  that  he  was 
endeavouring  to  nullify  the  Jus  Civile  and  so  to 
make  the  Jus  Gentium  as  extensive  in  its  opera- 
tion, as  it  would  have  been  but  for  the  limitation 
of  the  Jus  Civile;  The  bomids  that  were  placed 
to  this  power  of  the  praetor  were  not  very  definite. 
Still  he  generally  foshioned  his  Jos  PFsetorium 
after  the  analogy  of  the  Jus  Civile,  and  though  he 
made  it  of  no  effect  as  against  his  Jus  Praetorium, 
he  maintained  its  form  and  left  it  to  its  full  ope>- 
ration,  except  so  for  as  he  necessarily  limited  ita 
operation  by  his  own  Jus  Praetorium. 

Jus  used  absolutely  is  defined  to  be  **  ars  boni 
et  aequi**  (Dig.  1.  tit  1.  a  1),  which  is  an  absurd 
definition.     What  it  really  is,  may  be  collected 
from  the  above  enumeration  of  its  parts  or  divi- 
sions.    Its  general  signification  is  Law,  and  in  this 
sense  it  is  opposed  to  Lex  or  a  Law.     Lex,  how* 
ever,  as  already  shown,  is  sometimes  used  senerally 
for  Law,  as  in  the  instance  from  Cicero  where  it  is 
opposed  to  Natura.     Lex  therefore  in  this  genenl 
sense  comprehends  leges  and  all  the  other  parts  of 
the  Jus  Civile.     In  its  special  sense  of  a  Law,  it 
is  included  in  Jus.    Jus  is  alK>  used  in  the  plural 
number  (Jura)  apparently  in  the  sense  of  the 
component  puts  of  Jus,  as  in  Gaius  (L  2),  where 
he  says  **  Constant  autem  jura  ex  leoibus,**  &c. ; 
and  in  another  passage  (i.  158),  where  he  says  with 
reference  to  the  Agnationis  Jos  or  Law  of  Agnatio, 
and  the  Cognationis  Jus  or  Law  of  Cognatio,  **  civilis 
ratio  civilia  quidem  jura  cormmpere  potest**    In- 
deed  in  this  passage  Agnationis  Jus  and  Cognationis 
Jus  are  two  of  the  Jura  or  parts  of  Jna,  which 
with  other  Jura  make  up  the  whole  of  Jus.    Again 
(Gaius,  ii.  62),  that  provision  of  the  Lex  Julia  de 
Adulteriis,  which  forbade  the  alienation  of  the 
Fundus  Dotalis,  is  referred  to  thus — *^  quod  quidem 
jus,'*  "  which  rule  of  law*'  or  •*  which  law** — it 
being  a  law  comprehended  in  another  law,  which 
contained  this  and  many  other  provisiona    Thus 
though  Lex  in  its  strict  sense  of  a  Law  is  different 
from  Jus  in  its  large  sense,  and  though  Jus,  in  its 
narrower  sense,  is  perhiqM  never  used  for  a  Lex, 
still  Jus,  in  this  its  narrower  sense,  is  used  to  ex- 
press  a  rule  of  law.     Thus  Gaius  (L  47)  speaks  of 
the  jura  or  legal  provisions  comprised  in  the  Lex 
AeliaSentia ;  and  of  jura  as  based  on  the  Re^nsa 
Prudentium  (**  responsa  pmdentium  sunt  sententiae 
et  opiniones  eorum  qnibus  permissnra  est  jura  con- 
dere,"  Gaius,  i.  7  ;  Jurisconsult!). 

Jus  has  also  the  meaning  of  a  fiiculty  or  legal 
riffht  Thus  Gains  says,  **  it  is  an  actio  in  rem, 
wnen  we  claim  a  corporeal  thing  as  our  own,  or 
claim  some  jut  as  our  own,  such  as  a  jus  ntendi, 
eundi,  agendu**  The  parental  power  is  called  a 
**  Jus  propriura  civium  Romanorum.**  The  mean- 
ing of  law  generally,  and  of  a  lepal  rigki^  are  ap- 
plied to  Jus  by  Cicero  in  the  same  sentence :  **  I, 
A  man  ignorant  of  law  (imperitut  JunsX  seek  to 
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oiaiDtaiii  my  right  (meum  jus)  by  the  Interdict^ 
(  Pro  Caeetna,  c.  11.)  A»  the  MTend  roles  of  law 
which  are  often  comprued  in  one  lei;  or  which 
make  up  the  whole  body  of  Job  (Law),  may  be 
called  jma  with  reference  to  their  object,  to  the 
Tarioiii  legal  rights  which  are  seterally  called  jus 
with  reference  to  sofbe  particular  subject,  may  be 
coUectiTely  called  jun.  Thus  we  find  the  phrase 
Jura  Parentis  to  express  all  the  rights  that  flow 
firom  the  &ct  of  legal  paternity. 

The  phrase  Jura  Praediorum,  which  is  used  by 
the  Roman  Jurists,  is  somewhat  peculiar,  and  open 
to  objection.    [Sbr virus.] 

The  potestas  which  a  Roman  father  had  over  his 
children  and  a  husband  over  his  wife  in  manu,  being 
a  jus  or  legal  right,  there  henoe  arose  the  (Ustinc- 
tion  of  persons  into  those  who  are  mi  and  those 
who  are  aiimdjurii.  All  the  rights  of  such  persons 
■eyerally  are  represented  by  the  phrase  ^  Jus  Per- 
aonarum,**  or  that  division  of  the  whole  matter  of 
Jus  which  treats  of  the  condition  of  persons  as 
members  of  a  Jf^anulia.    [ Famili A.] 

This  leads  to  the  mention  of  anotiier  division  of 
the  matter  of  law  which  i^pears  among  the  Roman 
Jurists,  namely,  the  Law  of  Persons ;  the  Law  of 
Things,  which  is  expressed  by  the  phrase  ^  jus 
quod  ad  res  pertinet  ;**  and  the  Law  of  Actions, 
''jus  quod  ad  actiones  pertinet"*  (Qaius,  i.  8.) 
In  his  first  book  Gains  treats  of  the  Law  of  Per- 
sons, in  the  sense  exphiined  in  the  article  Insti- 
TDTioNifl,  in  the  fourth  he  treats  of  the  Law  of 
Actions ;  and  accordingly  the  second  and  third 
contain  the  Law  of  Things,  to  express  which  he 
does  not  use  a  phraseology  analogous  to  that  of 
**"  Jus  Personarum  ;**  but  he  says  he  will  treat  De 
Rebus.    [Instxtutionbs.] 

The  adjective  Justum  often  occurs  in  the  Latin 
writers,  in  the  sense  of  that  which  is  consistent 
with  Jus  or  Law,  or  is  not  contrary  to  law.  Thus 
it  is  a  justum  (l^al)  matrimoniom,  if  there  is  con- 
nubium  between  the  two  parties  to  the  marriage. 
The  word  Justum  has  many  varieties  of  meaning, 
which  may  generally  be  derived,  without  mucn 
difficulty,  from  the  meanings  of  Jus:  as  justa 
servitns,  justum  concilium,  justum  iter,  Justus  ex- 
ercitus,  justa  causa. 

Jus  is  opposed  to  Judicium,  and  a  thing  was  said 
to  be  done  in  jure  or  in  judicio,  according  as  it  was 
done  before  the  magistratns  or  before  a  judex. 
[Judicium.]  Thus  all  matten  of  legal  question 
were  said  to  be  done  **  aut  ad  populnm,  aut  in  jure, 
ant  ad  judicem.**  (Plant  Menae(A,  iv.  2.  18.) 
Jus,  in  the  sense  of  the  place  ^  in  quo  jus  red- 
ditnr**  (Dig.  1.  tit  1.  s.  11),  is  only  an  application 
of  the  name  of  what  is  done  to  the  place  in  which 
it  is  done.  The  expression  Jus  Dioere  is  explained 
under  Jurisdictia 

The  foregoing  explanation  of  Jus  may  not  be 
entirely  free  from  error,  nor  would  it  be  easy  to 
make  it  so,  as  will  appear  from  comparing  the 
views  of  various  modern  writers.  [G.  L.] 

JUS  AEDILI'TIUM.  [Aediles;  Edictum.] 

JUS  AELIA'NUM  was  a  compilation  by 
Sexttts  Aelius  Paetus,  surnamed  Catus,  who  was 
consul  B.  a  198  (Liv.  xxxii.  7),  and  who  is  called 
by  his  contemporary  Ennius,  **  egregie  cordatus 
homo.**  He  is  also  frequently  mentioned  with 
praise  by  Cicero  {de  Rep.  i.  18,  de  Or,  i.  45, 
iii.  33).  The  Jus  Aelianum,  also  called  Tripertita, 
contained  the  Law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  an  in- 
terpretatio.  and  the  Legis  Actionea.    This  work 
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existed  in  the  time  of  Pomponius.     (Dig.  I.  tit  2. 
s.  2.  §  38.)     Cicero  also  speaks  of  some  commen- 
tarii  by  Aelius.  {De  OraL  i.  56,  Top,  2.)    [G.  L.] 
JUS  ANNULO'RUM.    [Annulub.] 
JUS   APPLICATIO'NIS.      [Bxsiliuk,  p. 
516,  b.]. 
JUS  CIVI'LE.    [Jus.] 
JUS    CIVI'LE    FLAVIA'NUM.       Appios 
Claudius  Caecus,  who   was  censer  b.  a  312,  is 
said  to  have  drawn  up  a  book  of  Actiones  or  forms 
of  procedure,  which  his  derk  Cn.  Flavius  made 
public.     (Cic;  deOr,  i.  41.)     According  to  one 
story  (Dig.  1.  tit  2.  s.  7)  Flavius  surreptitiously 
obtained  possession  of  the  book  of  Appiua,  and 
was  rewarded  by  the  people  for  his  services  by 
being  made  Tribunus  Plebis  and  (}urule  Aedile. 
The  effect  of  this  publication  was  to  extend  the 
knowledge  and  the  practice  of  the  law  to  the  ple- 
beians, and  to  separate  the  Jus  Civile  fimm  the 
Jus  Pontificium.     (Liv.  ix.  45  ;  Gelliui,  vi  9 ; 
Cic.  pro  Mwrena,  1 1.)  [G.  L.] 

JUS    CIVILE    PAPiRIA'NUM    or    PA- 
PISIA^UM  was  a  compilation  of  the  Leges 
Regiae  or  laws  passed  in  the  kingly  period  of 
Rome.   They  an  mentioned  by  Livy  (vi.  1).   This 
compihition  was  commented  on  by  Onuiias  Flaccos 
in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  (Dig.  50.  tit  16.  s. 
144),  to  which  circumstance  we  probably  owe  the 
pres^vation  of  existing  firagments  of  the  Leges 
Regiae.    There  is  great  doubt  as  to  the  exact 
character  of  this  compilation  of  Papirina,  and  as  to 
the  time  when  it  was  made.    Even  the  name  of 
the  compiler  is  not  quite  certain,  as  he  is  variously 
caUed  Ciaius,  Sextus,  and  Publius.    The  best  no- 
tice of  the  fingments  of  the  Leges  Regiae  is  by 
Dirksen,  in  his  **  Versuchen  aur  Kritik  und  aua- 
legnng  der  Quellen  des  Rftnischen  Rechts.**    See 
also  Zimmem,  Oeeek.  dee  Rom,  PrioatrodkU.  [G.  L.] 
J  US  CI  VITA'TIS.    [CIV1TA8,  p.  291,  b.] 
JUS  COMMEOICII.    [C1VITA8,  p.  291,  b.] 
JUS  CONNU'BII.     [CiviTAa,  p.  291,  b  ; 
Hatrimonium.] 
JUS  EDICENDL    [Eoictuv.] 
JUS  GENTILPTIUM.    [GBNa] 
JUS  GFNTIUM.    [Jua] 
JUS  HONORA'RIUM.    [Edictum.] 
JUS  HONO'RUM.    [CiyiTAS,  pt  291,  b.] 
JUS  IMA'GINUM.    [N0BILB8.] 
JUS  ITA'LICUM.    [CoLONiA.] 
JUS  LA'TIL    [CiviTAB  ;  Latinitas.] 
JUS  LIBERO'RUM.    [Lbx  Julia  bt  Pa 

PIA  POFPABA.] 

JUS  NATURALE.    [Jus.] 
JUS  PONTIFI'CIUM.    [Jus.] 
JUS  POSTLIMI'NII.     [PosTLiMiNiux.] 
JUS  PRAEDIATO'RIUM.    [Prabs.] 
JUS  PU'BLICUM,  PRIVA'TUM.    [Jut.] 
JUS  QUIRFTIUM.    [Civitas  ;  Jua] 
JUS  RELATIO'NIS.    [SBNATua] 
JUS  RESPONDENDI.     [Jurisconsuitl] 
JUS  SCRIPTUM.    [Jus.] 
JUS  SUFFRA'GII.    [Civitas,  p.  291,  b.] 
JUS  VOCA'TIO,  IN.  [Actio.] 
JUSJURANDUM     (Sfwos),    an    oath.     1. 
Greek.    An  oath  is  an  appeal  to  some  superior 
being,  calling  on  him  to  bear  witness  that  the 
swearer  speaks  the  truth,  or  intends  to  perform 
the  promise  which  he  makes.    Hence  the  expres- 
sions Xffru  Zc&s,  dc^jr  fuxpT^pofuu^  and  others  of 
the  same  import,  so  frequentiy  nted  in  the  taking 
of  oaths.     (Soph.  TVach.  399,  Antig,  184  ;   9t 
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Paul,  GalaL  i  20.)  It  is  obTiong  that  lach  an 
l^^leal  implies  a  belief^  not  only  in  the  existence 
of  the  being  so  called  upon,  but  alio  in  his  power 
and  inclination  to  punish  the  fiilse  swearer  ;  and 
the  fioee  of  an  oath  is  founded  on  this  beliefl 
Heooe  an  oath  is  called  btm¥  tpttos,  (Horn.  Hym. 
ad  Men.  272.  515  ;  Find.  Of.  TiL  119.)  Zcirt 
Zprnos  (Soph.  PhOoeU  1324)  is  the  god  who  has 
legaid  to  oaths,  and  punishes  their  Yiolation.  Z^/ 
Ix^y  MfiMorw  (Soph.  TVoei,  1190)  means  (ac- 
cording to  Snidas)  Spicov  ^TTuirr^r. 

Wo  find  early  mention  in  the  Greek  writers  of 
oaths  being  taken  on  solemn  and  important  oc- 
casions, aa  treaties,  alliances,  vows,  compacts,  and 
agreements,  both  between  nations  and  individuals. 
Thus,  whm  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  agree  to  de- 
cide die  fiite  of  the  war  by  a  single  combat  be- 
tween Menelans  and  Paris,  they  ratify  their  agree- 
nent  by  an  oath.  (IL  iil  276.)  The  alliance 
tetween  Croesus  and  the  Lacedaemonians  is  con- 
firmed by  oath.  (Herod,  i.  69.)  So  is  the  treaty 
between  the  Medes  and  Lydians,  whose  rites  in 
swearing  (as  Herodotus  tells  us,  i.  74)  were  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Greeks,  with  this  addition, 
that  they  made  an  incision  in  their  aims  and  tasted 
each  other^s  blood.  We  may  further  notice  the 
trea^  of  peace  between  the  Athenians  and  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  upon  which  every  state  was  to  swear 
hnx^tw  tpKonf  rhv  fiSyurrov  (Thucyd.  y.  47), 
the  TOW  of  the  Ionian  women  (Herod,  i.  146),  that 
of  the  Phocaeans  (Id.  165),  and  the  promise  of 
Ciroe  to  Ulysses  (Of.  z.  345).  The  reliance  placed 
in  aa  oath  is  specially  shown  in  the  dialogue  be- 
tween Aegens  and  Hedea  in  Euripw  Med,  736 — 
760  ;  and  the  speech  of  Athena  in  Eurip.  SuppL 
1 196.  For  other  examples  we  refer  the  reader  to 
Soph.  Oed,  7>r.  647,  Oed.  Col.  1637,  TraeUm. 
1183 ;  Hend.  tI  74  ;  Hom.  7^ix.  132. 

That  the  Greeks  (as  a  nation)  were  deeply  im- 
bued with  religions  feeling,  and  paid  high  regard 
to  the  sanctity  of  oaths,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
whole  tenor  of  their  early  history,  and  especially 
from  the  writings  of  the  poets.  Homer,  Aeschylus, 
and  Pindar.  (See  Thirlwall,  HiM.  of  Grteee^  yol  i. 
c  vi  §  3.)  They  prided  themselves  on  being  su- 
perior in  this  respect  to  the  barbarians.  ( Aelian. 
xiv.  2.)  The  treacherous  equivocation  practised 
by  the  Persians  at  the  siege  of  Barca  (Herod,  iv. 
201)  would  have  been  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of 
a  people,  whose  greatest  hero  declared  that  he 
hated  like  hell  one 

'Of  ^  h-tpoy  fihf  Kt^  M  ^pwlv,  iXXo  8i  fidfy. 

IL  ix.  313,  * 

The  poets  frequently  allude  to  the  punishment 
of  perjury  afier  death,  which  they  assign  to  the 
infernal  gods  or  furies  (Hom. /A  iv.  157,  zix.  260; 
Find.  (Hymp.  iL  118;  Aristoph.  Ra».  274),  and 
we  find  many  proofr  of  a  penuasion  that  perjurers 
would  not  prosper  in  this  world.  (Hom.  IL  iv. 
67,  270,  vil  351  ;  Hesiod.  Op.  et  Dies,  280  ; 
Thuc  viL  18.)  One  of  the  most  striking  is  the 
story  told  by  Leutychides  to  the  Athenians,  of 
Glancns  the  Spartan,  who  consulted  the  Pythian 
ocade  whether  he  should  restore  a  deposit,  or  deny 
on  oath  that  he  had  evw  received  it ;  and  who,  for 
merely  deliberating  upon  such  a  question,  was  cut 
off  with  his  whole  family.  (Herod,  vi.  86;  Pausan. 
il  18,  viiL  7  :  Juv.  Sat.  xiii.  202.) 

Anciently  the  person  who  took  an  oath  stood 
v^  and  lified  his  hands  to  heaven,  as  he  would  in 
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prayer  ;  for  an  oath  was  a  species  of  pnyer,  and 
required  the  same  sort  of  ceremony.  (Horn.  iL 
xix.  175,  254  ;  Find.  OL  viL  119.)  Oaths  were 
frequently  accompanied  with  sacrifice  or  libation. 
(Horn.  IL  iv.  158  ;  Aristoph.  Aeharm.  148,  Veap. 
1 048.)  Both  sacrifice  and  libation  are  used  in  the 
compact  of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans  in  iZ.  iiL  276. 
The  victims  on  such  occasions  were  not  eaten ;  but, 
if  sacrificed  by  the  people  of  the  country,  were 
buried  in  the  ground;  if  by  strangers,  were  thrown 
into  the  sea  or  river.   (IL  iiL  310,  xix  267.) 

The  parties  used  also  to  lay  their  hands  upon 
the  victmis,  or  on  the  altar  or  some  other  sacred 
thing,  as  if  by  so  doing  they  brought  before  them 
the  deity  by  whom  the  oath  was  swoin,  and  made 
him  witness  of  the  ceremony.  Hence  the  'expres- 
sions wp^f  T^i^  fittfi^M  i^opKiC^uf,  ifUfivai  Ka0 
Upw.  (See  Reiske,  Index  ad  Dsm.  s.  v.  'O/u^^yai : 
Harpocr.  s.  v.  AiBcs  ;  Thuc  v.  47 ;  Goeller,  ad  loc, ; 
Juv.  SaL  xiv.  219  ;  Ovid.  EpisL  Dido  ad  Aem. 
129.)  In  Homer  (//.  xiv.  270),  Juno,  making  a 
solemn  promise  to  Sleep,  takes  the  ^)arth  in  one 
hand  and  Heaven  in  the  other,  and  swears  by 
Styx  and  the  subtenanean  gods.  To  touch  the 
head,  hand,  or  other  part  of  the  body,  of  the  per- 
son to  whom  the  promise  was  made,  was  a  commoii 
custom.  The  hand  especially  was  regarded  as  a 
pledge  of  fiddity,  and  the  allusions  to  the  junction 
of  hands  in  making  contracts  and  agreementa 
abound  in  the  ancient  writers.  (Eurip.  Medea^ 
496  ;  Soph.  PkUocL  812,  TmA.  1183  ;  Ovid.^ 
PhpUisad  Deimtpk.  2\,  Brieeit  ad  Aek.  107 i  Hom. 
Hym.  ad  Yen.  26.)  Other  superstitious  rites  were 
often  superadded,  to  give  greater  solemnity  to  the 
ceremony  ( Aesch.  S^.  e.  7M.  42  ;  Soph.  Amt^. 
264  ;  Demosth.c.  Com.  1269),  which  appear  to  be 
ridiculed  by  Aristophanes  {LJftiti.  188). 

The  different  nations  of  Greece  swore  by  their 
own  peculiar  gods  and  heroes  ;  as  the  Thebans  by 
Hercules,  lohius,  &c.,  the  Lacedaemonians  by 
Castor  and  Pollux,  the  Corinthians  by  Poseidon 
(AristopL  Ac^vm.  774,  860,  867,  E(pntu^  609, 
Lyeid.  81,  148)  ;  the  Athenians  swore  principally 
by  Zeus,  Athena,  Apollo  (their  varpStos  dt^r jj^ 
Demeter,  and  Dionysus. 

The  office  or  character  of  the  party,  or  the 
phice,  or  the  occasion  often  suggested  the  oath  to 
be  taken.  Thus,  Iphigeneia  the  priestess  swears 
by  Artemis  in  Euripi  Ipk,  m  Tamit.  Menelaus 
bids  Antilochus  swear  by  Poseidon  (the  equestrian 
god),  the  subject  beinp  on  horses.  {IL  xxiii.  585.) 
So  Philippides,  in  Anst.  Nitb.  83,  is  made  ridi- 
culously to  swear  rj^  rhv  noo-ctSw  rhv  Tvruw. 
Achilles  swears  by  his  sceptre  (JL  i.  234),  Tele- 
machus  by  the  sorrows  of  his  father  {Od.  xx.  339). 
Hence  the  propriety  of  the  famous  oath  in  Demo- 
sthenes, by  the  warriors  who  fought  at  Marathon, 
ice.  Here  we  may  observe,  that  as  swearmg  be- 
came a  common  practice  with  men  upon  trivial 
occasions,  and  in  ordinary  conversation,  they  used 
to  take  oaths  by  any  god,  person,  or  thing,  as  their 
peculiar  habits  or  predilections,  or  the  fancy  of  the 
moment,  dictated.  Pythagoras  on  this  account 
swore  by  the  number  Four.  (Lucian,  PyAag.  4 ; 
Pint  de  Plae.  Phil  l  3.  1 61 6.)  Socrates  used  to 
swear  v^  rhv  iciya,  in  which  he  was  absurdly  im- 
itated by  others.  (Athen.  ix.  p.  370.)  Aristo- 
phanes, so  keenly  alive  to  all  the  foiUea  of  his 
countrymen,  takes  notice  of  this  custom,  and  turns 
it  into  ridicule.  Hence  he  makes  the  sausage- 
dealfT  swear  vh  '>'^*'  'Epm^*'  T^y  hr^foptuw  {Eqmi* 
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^97),  Socntes  M  t^k 'Arairyoj^y,  &c.  (A^«6.  627.) 
(See  further  Vetp,  83,  Atw^  54,  161 1,  Ran.  336, 
1169.) 

Women  also  had  their  faToorite  oaths.  As  the 
men  preferred  swearing  by  Hercules,  Apollo,  &c., 
so  the  other  sex  used  to  swear  by  Aphrodite,  De- 
meter,  and  PerKphone,  Hera,  Hecate,  Artemis  ; 
and  Athenian  women  by  Aglauros,  Pandrosus,  Sec 
(Lucian,  DiaL  Mereir,  7 ;  Xen.  Memor.  L  5.  §  5; 
Aristoph.  Ly$uL  81,  148,  208,  439,  EecUs.  70, 
7%e»nu  286,  383, 533  ;  Theocr.  Id^l.  xt.  14.) 

The  security  which  an  oath  was  supposed  to 
confer  induced  the  Greeks,  as  it  has  people  of  mo- 
dem times,  to  impose  it  as  an  obligation  upon  per- 
sons invested  witn  authority,  or  intrusted  with  the 
dischaxge  of  responsible  duties.  (Plato,  de  Ijeg.  xiL 
p.  948.)  The  Athenians,  with  whom  the  science 
of  legisktion  was  carried  to  the  greatest  perfection, 
were,  of  all  the  Greek  states,  the  most  punctilious 
in  this  respect  The  youth,  entering  upon  his  20th 
year,  was  not  permitted  to  assume  the  privileges  of 
a  citixen,  or  to  be  registered  in  the  Ki^iapx^^i^ 
ypti/ifutrtToPj  without  taking  a  solemn  oath  in  the 
temple  of  Aglauros  to  obey  the  laws  and  defend 
his  country.  (The  form  of  his  oath  is  preserved  in 
Pollux,  viiL  105.)  The  archon,  the  judge,  and  the 
arbitrator,  were  required  to  bind  themselves  by  an 
oath  to  perform  their  respective  duties.  (See  Pol- 
lux, /.&  ;  Hndtwalcker,  ic^cfM  DuU.  p.  10 ;  and 
DiCASTSS.)  As  to  the  oath  taken  by  the  Senate 
of  Five  Hundred,  see  Demosth.  c  Ttmoc.  745. 
Aa  to  the  oath  of  the  witness,  and  the  voluntary 
oath  of  parties  to  an  action,  see  Marttria.  The 
importance,  at  least  apparently,  attached  to  oaths 
in  courts  of  justice,  is  proved  by  various  passages 
in  the  oratorai  (Andoc.  de  Myst.  5  ;  Lycurg.  c 
Leoer.  157.  ed.  Steph. ;  Antiph.  de  m.  Herod,  139, 
140.  ed  Steph. ;  Demosth.  e.  Aphob.  860.)  Demos- 
thenes constantly  reminds  his  judges  that  they  are 
on  their  oaths,  and  Lyciirgus  (/.  c)  declares  that 
T^  <rv¥4xo¥  r^y  9rifioKpariap  tpKos  iffrlp. 

The  experience  of  all  nations  has  proved  the 
dangerous  tendency  of  making  oaths  too  common. 
The  history  of  AUiens  and  of  Greece  in  general 
furnishes  no  exception  to  the  observation.  While 
in  the  popuhir  belief  and  in  common  parlance  oaths 
continued  to  be  highly  esteemed,  they  had  ceased 
to  be  of  much  real  wealth  or  value.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  read  the  plays  of  Aristophanei,  the  orators, 
and  other  writers  of  that  period,  without  seeing 
that  perjury  had  become  a  pnu:tice  of  ordinary 
occuirence:  The  poet  who  wrote  that  verse  which 
tncoiied  the  censure  of  the  comedian,  ri  yXStctr'* 
ifi^fW)^j  ^  8i  ipf>hy  &ni/A0T0f  (Eur.  HippoL  612; 
Aristq>h.  J%etm,  275),  was  not  the  only  person 
who  would  thus  refine.  The  bold  profligacy  de- 
scribed by  Aristophanes  {Nub,  1232—1241, 
EquiL  298)  was  too  often  realized  in  action.  To 
trace  the  degeneracy  of  the  Greek  character  be- 
longs not  to  this  place.  We  conclude  by  reromding 
our  readers  that  in  a  later  age  the  Greeks  became 
a  by-word  among  the  Romans  for  lying  and  bad 
£sith.  (Cicpro  Fhoooy  4 ;  Juv.  SaL  iil  60,  &c.) 

A  few  expressions  deserve  notice.  N^  is  used 
by  Attic  writers  in  aifirmative  oaths,  /uA  in  nega- 
tive. The  old  form  of  affirmation,  still  preserved 
by  the  other  Greeks,  and  used  by  Xenophon,  was 
rol  /iiL  (Xen.  Mem.  ii  7.  §  14,  Apol.  Soar.  20.) 
N^  is  nothing  more  than  another  form  of  vol,  used 
with  an  accusative  case,  ^  being  omitted,  as  it 
Tfien  is  in  negative  oaths.    (Soph.  Oed.  Tgr.  660, 
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1088,  Eled.  758, 1063.)  N^,  however,  is  never 
used  by  the  tragedians,  who  always  employ  a  para- 
phrase in  affirmative  oaths,  such  as  ^*hv  ftaprvfttV'- 
Bm.  'ZwofjLvvycu  is  used  affirmatively,  &iro/iyiWi 
negatively,  according  to  Eustathius.  (Hom.  Od, 
iL  377.)  At6fjLtnMr$iu  is  to  swear  strongly,  to 
protest  (Soph.  TVack.  378.)  'OpKtoir,  though 
often  used  synonymously  with  Spicof,  signifies 
more  strictly  a  compact  ratified  by  oath  ;  Spina 
rdfoftiw  is  to  make  a  compact  with  oaths  and 
sacrifice  ;  and  through  the  frequent  practice  of 
sacrificing  on  such  occasions,  it  came  that  Bpittoy 
was  sometimes  used  for  the  victim  itself.  (Hom. 
IL  iil  245.)  In  the  phrase  OfUf^trat  Koff  Up&v^  the 
original  meaning  of  Jcari  was,  that  the  party  laid 
his  hand  upon  the  victims ;  but  the  same  phrase 
is  used  metaphorically  in  other  cases,  whete  there 
could  be  no  such  ceremony.  Thus  Kvrk  x<^W 
c6xV  wot^o-curffcu  x^H^^'^  (Arist  JSqmi.  660)  is 
to  make  a  vow  to  oflfer  a  thousand  kids  ;  at  thoiigk 
the  partjf  vovring  Jayed  hu  hands  upon  tike  kidt  at 
the  time^  <u  a  Mnd  of  stake.  The  same  observation 
applies  to  ifu^iimt  fccrr'  i^vKtiat,  (Ovmp.  La* 
sauls,  Ueber  den  Eid  6n'  den  Cfrieehen^  Wilnbuiv, 
1844.) 

2.  Roman.  The  subject  of  Roman  oaths  may 
be  treated  under  four  diiTerent  heads,  vis. :  —  1. 
Gaths  taken  by  magistrates  and  other  persons  who 
entered  the  service  of  the  republic.  2.  Oaths 
taken  in  transactions  with  foreign  nations  in  the 
name  of  the  republic.  8.  Oaths,  or  various  modes 
of  swearing  in  common  life.  4.  Oaths  taken  be- 
/ore  the  praetor  or  in  courts  of  justice. 

I.  OathetfJien  by  magidratei  and  oAer  permma 
who  entered  the  service  o/the  rnmbUe, —  After  the 
establishment  of  the  republic  the  consuls,  and  sub- 
sequently all  the  other  magistrates,  were  obliged, 
within  five  days  after  their  appointment,  to  pro- 
mise on  oath  that  they  would  protect  and  observe 
the  laws  of  the  republic  (m  leges  jurare,  Liv.  xxxi. 
50  ;  compare  Dionys.  v.  1.).  Vestal  virgins  and 
the  flamen  dialis  were  not  allowed  to  swear 
on  any  occasion  (Liv.  L  e. ;  Fest  s.  v.  Jnrare ; 
Plut  Quaest.  Rom.  p.  275),  but  whether  they  also 
entered  upon  their  sacred  offices  without  taking  an 
oath  analogous  to  that  of  magistrates  is  unknown. 
When  a  fUmen  dialis  was  elected  to  a  magistracy, 
he  might  either  petition  for  an  especial  dispensa- 
tion («/  legiims  eoiveretnr\  or  he  might  depute 
some  one  to  take  the  oath  for  him.  But  this  could 
not  be  done  unless  the  permission  was  granted  by 
the  people.  The  first  Roman  consuls  seem  only 
to  have  sworn  that  they  would  not  restore  the 
kingly  government,  nor  allow  any  one  else  to  do 
so  (Liv.  ii.  1  ;  Dionvs.  /.  &),  and  this  may  have 
been  the  case  till  all  fears  of  such  a  restoration 
having  vanished,  the  oath  was  changed  into  a 
jusjurandum  in  leges.  The  consular  oath  wns 
occasionally  taken  under  the  empire.  (Plin. 
Paneg.  64.) 

During  the  later  period  of  the  republic  we  also 
find  that  magistrates,  when  the  time  of  their  office 
had  expired,  addressed  the  people  and  swore  that 
during  their  office  they  had  undertaken  nothing 
against  the  republic,  but  had  done  their  utmost  to 
promote  its  welfare.  (Cic  ad  Fam.  v.  2.  §  7i  pro 
SuOoj  11,  m  Pison.  3,  pro  Dom.  35;  Dion  Cass, 
xxxvii.  p.  52,  xxxviiL  p.  72;  liiL  p.  568,ed.  Stoph.; 
Liv.  xxix.  37.)  In  some  cases  a  tribune  of  the 
people  might  compel  the  whole  senate  to  promise 
on  oath  tnat  they  would  observe  a  plebischum« 
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and  allow  it  to  be  carried  into  cflTect,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  lez  a^raria  of  Satuniinus.  The 
censor  Q.  Metellus,  who  refiised  to  swear,  was  sent 
into  exile.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i,  29  ;  Cic.  pro  Sext.  47; 
Plut  Mar,  29.)  During  the  time  of  the  empire 
all  magistrates  on  entering  their  office  were  obliged 
to  pledge  themselves  bj  an  oath  that  they  would 
observe  the  acta  Caesarum  (  iurare  tJi  acta  Cae- 
tarumy  Suet  Tiber.  67  ;  Tacit  Annal,  i.  72,  ziii. 
26,  xvi.  22  ;  Dion  Cass,  zlvii.  p.  384,  &c.),  and 
the  senators  had  to  do  the  same  regularly  every 
year  on  the  first  of  January.  (Dion  Cass.  IviiL 
p.  724 ;  compare  Lipaius,  Exeurt.  A,  ad  TacU. 
AwmI,  xvi.  22.) 

All  Roman  soldiers  after  they  were  enlisted  for 
a  campaign,  had  to  take  the  military  oath  {aacra- 
mtntwn)y  which  was  administered  in  the  following 
maimer :  —  Each  tribunus  militum  assembled  his 
regiment,  and  picked  out  one  of  the  men  to  whom 
he  put  the  oath,  that  he  would  obey  the  com- 
mands of  his  generals  and  execute  them  punctually. 
The  other  men  then  came  forward  one  after  an- 
other and  repeated  the  same  oath,  saying  that  they 
would  do  like  the  first  {idem  in  me^  Polyb.  vi. 
Vi ;  Fest  s.  0,  PrayuratUmea).  Livy  (xxiL  38) 
liys  that  until  the  year  216  B.C  the  military 
oath  was  only  sacramentum,  «'.  «.  the  soldiers 
took  it  voluntarily,  and  promised  (with  impreca- 
tions) that  they  would  not  desert  from  the  army, 
and  not  leave  the  ranks  except  to  fight  against 
the  enemy  or  to  save  a  Roman  citizen.  But  in 
the  year  216  ILC.  the  soldiers  were  compelled  by 
the  tribunes  to  take  the  oath,  which  the  tribunes 
p*it  to  them,  that  they  would  meet  at  the  command 
of  the  consi]ds  and  not  leave  the  standards  without 
their  orders,  so  that  in  this  case  the  military  oath 
became  a  jusiurandum.  But  Livy  here  forgets  that 
long  before  that  time  he  has  represented  (iil  20) 
the  soldiers  takmg  the  same  iusjurandum.  A  per- 
fect formula  of  a  military  oath  is  preserved  in  Gel- 
lius  (xvL  4;  compare  Dionys.  vi.  23.) 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  any  oath  might 
be  taken  in  two  ways :  the  person  who  took  it, 
either  framed  it  himself^  or  it  was  put  to  him  in 
a  set  form,  and  in  this  case  he  was  said  tn  verba 
jmrare^  or  jurare  verbis  oonoeptia,  Polybius  (  vi.  33) 
speaks  of  a  second  oath  which  was  put  to  all  who 
served  in  the  army,  whether  fi^eemen  or  slaves,  as 
soon  as  the  castrametatio  had  taken  place,  and  by 
which  all  promised  that  they  would  steal  nothing 
firom  the  camp,  and  that  they  would  take  to  the 
tribunes  whatever  they  might  happen  to  find.  The 
military  oath  was,  according  to  Dionysius  (zi. 
43),  the  most  sacred  of  all,  and  the  law  allowed 
a  genend  to  put  to  death  without  a  formal  trial  any 
soldier  who  ventured  to  act  contrary  to  his  oath. 
It  was  taken  upon  the  signa,  which  were  them- 
selves considered  sacred.  In  the  time  of  the  em- 
pire a  clause  was  added  to  the  military  oath,  in 
which  the  soldiers  declared  that  they  would  om- 
sider  the  safety  of  the  emperor  more  important  than 
anything  else,  and  that  they  loved  neither  them- 
selves nor  their  children  more  than  their  sovereign. 
(Arrian,  Epict.  iii.  14  ;  Suet  Calig,  15;  Amraian. 
Marc.  xxi.  6.)  On  the  military  oath  in  general, 
compare  Brissonius,  De  Formul.  iv.  c.  1 — .5. 

it.  Oaths  taken  in  transactions  tciih  foreign  no- 
tinns  in  the  name  of  the  republic.  The  most  ancient 
form  of  an  oath  of  this  kind  is  recorded  by  Livy 
(i.  24),  in  a  treaty  between  the  Romans  and  Albans. 
Jb*  pater  patntus  pronounced  the  oath  in  the 
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name  of  his  country,  and  struck  the  victim  with  a 
flint-stone,  callitig  on  Jupiter  to  destroy  the  Roman 
nation  in  like  manner,  as  he  (the  pater  patiatos) 
destroyed  the  animal,  if  the  people  should  violate 
the  oath.   The  chiefs  or  priests  oif  the  other  nation 
then  swore  in  a  simHor  manner  by  their  own  gods. 
The  ceremony  was  sometimes  different,  inasmuch 
as  the  fetialis  cast  away  the  stone  from  his  hands, 
saying,  iSii'  sdensfaUo,  turn  me  Dietpiier  talva  urf/e 
areeque  bonis  ^idaty  tOi  ego  hmne  lapidem.    (Fest 
s.  V.  LaipidemJ)    Owing  to  the  prominent  part 
which  the  stone  {}ajnM  ailex)  played  in  this  act, 
Jupiter  himself  was  called  Ju|iiter  L^na  (PolybL 
iil   25X  and  hence  it  was  in  afiotimes  not 
uncommon  among  the  Romans  in  ordinary  con- 
versation  to  swear  by  Jupiter  Lapis.     (OeUios,  L 
21  ;  Cic  ad  Fam.  vil  1,  12 ;   Plat  SmUa,  10.) 
In  swearing  to  a  treaty  with  a  foreign  nation,  a 
victim  (a  pig  or  a  lamb)  was  in  the  euly  timet  al- 
ways sacrificed  by  the  fetialis  (whence  the  expres- 
sions y^erfaw  teersy  Sp«M  r4fiytt9\  and  Uie  priest 
while  pronouncing  the  oath  probably  touched  the 
victim  or  the  altar.    (Virg.  Aen,  ziL  201,  Ae. ; 
Liv.  xxi.  45 ;  compare  FBTtALia.)    This  mode  of 
swearing  to  a  treaty  through  the  sacred  person  ot 
a  fetialis,  was  observed  for  a  long  time,  and  afler 
the  second  Punic  war  the  fetiales  even  traveUed  to 
Africa  to  perform  the  ancient  ceremonies.  (Liv. 
xzx.  43.)    The  jus  fetiale,  however,  fiell  into  dis- 
use as  the  Romans  extended  their  conquests  ;  and 
as  in  most  cases  of  treaties  with  foreign  nations,  the 
Romans  were  not  the  party  that  chose  to  promise 
anything  on  oath,  we  hear  no  more  of  oaths  on 
their  part ;  but  the  foreign  nation  or  conquered 
party  was  sometimes  oblig^  to  promise  with  a  so- 
lemn oath  (jsacramentum)  to  obscn'e  tiie  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  Romans,  and  documents  record- 
ing such  promises  were  kept  in  the  capitol.     (Lit. 
xxvi.  24.)    But  in  cases  where  the  Romans  had 
reason  to  mistrust,  they  demanded  hostages  as 
being  a  better  security  ^an  an  oath,  and  this  was 
the  practice  which  in  later  times  they  adopted 
most  generally.     At  first  the  Romans  were  very 
scrupulous  in  observing  their  oaths  in  contncts  or 
treaties  with  foreigners,  and  even  with  enemies  ; 
but  attempts  were  soon  made  by  individuals  to 
interpret  an  oath  sophistically  and  explain  away 
its  bindiog  character  (Gellius,  vii.  18 ;  Liv.  iiL 
20,  xxiL  61  ;  Cic  de  Off.  iiL  27,  &c),  and  from 
the  third  Punic  war  to  the  end  of  the  republic, 
perjury  was  common  among  the  Romans  in  their 
deiUings  with  foreigners  as  well  as  among  them- 
selves. 

III.  OaOu  or  various  modes  ofmtieafvsg  in  earn- 
mom  life.  The  practice  of  swearing  or  calling 
upon  some  god  or  gods  as  witnesses  to  the  troth 
of  assertions  made  in  common  life  or  in  ordinary 
convenations,  was  as  common  among  the  Romans 
as  among  the  Greeks.  The  various  forms  used  in 
swearing  may  be  divided  mto  three  classes :  — 

1.  Simple  invocations  of  one  or  more  gods,  as 
Herde  or  MAerde^  that  is,  ita  me  Hereules  juvet, 
amet  or  servet (Fest  s.  v.  Meeaetor) ;  Po/,  Perpoi 
or  Aedepciy  that  is,  per  PoUucem  ;  j^er  Jovem  Lc^ 
pidem  or  simply  per  Jaoem;  per  snperos  ;  per  deos 
immortaks;  medius  fidius^  that  is,  ita  me  Dins 
(Aios)  filiuB  juvet  (Fest  •.  v. ;  Varro,  de  Ling. 
Lot.  iv.  p.  20,  Bip.) ;  Ha  me  dens  amet^  ardiiament. 
Sometimes  also  two  or  a  great  number  of  gods 
were  invoked  by  their  names.  (Plant  Aaedbuf.  ir. 
8.  51  ;  Terent  Andr.  iii.  Z  35.)     The  genii  of 
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men  were  regarded  as  divine  beings,  and  persons 
used  to  swear  by  their  own  genius,  or  by  that  of 
a  friend,  and  during  the  empire  by  that  of  an 
emperor.  (Horat  JEpist,  i.  7|  94  ;  Suet.  Calip, 
27.)  Women  as  well  as  men  swore  by  most  of 
the  gods  ;  but  some  of  than  were  peculiar  to  one 
of  the  sexes.  Thus  women  never  swore  by  Her- 
cules, and  men  never  by  Castor ;  Varro,  moreover, 
aaid  that  in  ancient  tiroes  women  only  swore  by 
Castor  and  Pollux,  while  in  the  extant  writers  we 
find  men  frequently  swearing  by  Pollux.  (Oellins, 
xl  6.)  Juno  and  Venus  were  mostly  invoked  by 
women,  but  also  by  lovers  and  effeminate  men  in 
general.  (PUut  Amphit.  ii.  2. 210 ;  Tibull.  iv.  1 3. 
16 ;  Juv.  ii.  98  ;  0\-id.  Amor.  ii.  7.  27,  il  8. 18.) 

2.  Invocations  of  the  gods,  together  with  an 
execration,  in  case  the  swearer  was  stating  a  false- 
hood. Execrations  of  this  kind  are,  DH  me  per- 
dani  (Plaut  MO,  Glor.  iil  2. 20,  dstelL  il  1.  21); 
dii  me  tMierfidani  (Pkut  MoetelL  i.  3.  35)  ;  die- 
peream  (Horat  Sat.  L  9.  47)  ;  ne  vtvom  (Cic.  ad 
Fam.  viu  23  ;  Mart  x.  12.  3);  ne  »alvua  tim  (Cic 
ad  AtL  xvi.  13),  &c. 

3.  Persons  also  used  to  swear  by  the  indi- 
viduals or  things  most  dear  to  them.  Thos  we 
have  instances  of  a  person  swearing  by  his  own  or 
another  man's  head  (Dig.  12.  tit  2.  s.a  §4; 
Ovid,  TrisU  v.  4.  45  ;  Heroid,  iii.  107  ;  Juv.  vi. 
16),  by  his  eyes  (Plant  Meneaeh.  v.  9.  1;  Ovid, 
Amor,  ii.  16. 44),  by  his  own  welfiire  or  that  of  his 
children  (Dig.  12.  tit  2.  s.  5 ;  Plin.  Epiet,  it  20), 
by  the  welfare  of  an  emperor  (Cod.  2.  tit  4.  s.  41), 
sic 

Respecting  the  various  forms  of  oaths  and 
swearing  see  Brissonius,  de  FormnL  viiL  cc.  1 — 
18.  [L.S.] 

IV.  Oaiha  taken  before  Ae  praetor  or  m  eowte  of 
juaHoe*  There  might  be  a  jusjurandum  either  in  jure 
or  in  judicio.  The  jusjurandum  in  jure  had  a  like 
effect  to  the  confessio  in  jure,  and  it  stood  in  the 
place  of  the  Litis  Contest atio  (Dig.  5.  tit  1. 
s.  28.  §  2).  The  jusjurandum  in  jure  is  the  oath 
which  one  party  proposed  to  his  adversary  (detulit) 
that  he  should  moke  about  the  matter  in  dispute ; 
and  the  effect  of  the  oath  being  taken  or  refused 
waa  equivalent  to  a  judicium.  If  the  defendant 
took  the  oath,  he  had  in  answer  to  the  actio  an 
exceptio  (plea)  jurisjurandi,  analogous  to  the  ex- 
ceptio  rei  in  judicium  deductae  and  rei  judicatae. 
If  the  plaintiff  swore,  he  had  an  actio  in  factum 
(on  the  case)  analc^ous  to  the  actio  judicati.  The 
reason  of  the  jusjurandum  having  this  effect  is 
explained  (Dig.  44.  tit  5.  s.  1)  to  be,  that  a  party 
to  a  cause  makes  his  adversary  the  judex  by  pro- 
posing to  him  to  take  the  oath  (deferendo  ei  ju^ 
jurandinn).  This  jusjurandum  which  is  proposed 
(delatum)  in  jure,  is  called  necessarium^hecauaehe 
to  whom  it  is  proposed  cannot  simply  refuse  it ; 
he  must  either  take  the  oath,  or,  in  his  turn,  pro- 
pose {rejerre)  that  the  proposer  shall  take  it 
Simple  refusal  was  equivalent  to  confessio  (con- 
fessionis  est  nolle  nee  jurare  nee  jusjurandum  re- 
ferre  ;  Dig.  12.  tit  2.  s.  38).  In  the  Edict  (Dig.  12. 
tit  2.  S.34.  §6),  the  praetor  says  that  he  will 
compel  the  person  from  whom  the  oath  is  demanded 
to  pay  or  to  take  the  oath.  A  pupillus,  a  procurator, 
or  defensor,  a  Vestal,  and  a  flamon  dialis  could  not 
be  compelled  to  swear  (OelLx.  15). 

The  jusjurandum  in  judicio  (jusjurandum  judi- 
dale)  is  required  by  the  judex,  and  not  by  either 
of  (he  parties,  though  either  of  the  parties  may 
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I  suggest  it  This  jusjurandum  has  not  the  effect  of 
the  jusjurandum  in  jure:  it  is  merely  evidence, 
and  the  judex  can  give  it  such  probative  foice  as 
to  him  seems  just  Such  an  oaUi  is  only  wanted 
when  other  evidence  fails.  The  judicial  oath  was 
particularly  applicable  in  cases  in  which  the  judex 
had  to  determine  the  value  of  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute. As  a  general  rule,  the  aestimatio  or  esti- 
nmte  ci  value  or  damages  was  to  be  made  by  the 
judex  conformably  to  the  evidence  furnished  by 
the  phintiff ;  but  if  the  defendant  by  his  dolus 
or  contumacia  prevented  the  plaintiff  from  recover- 
ing the  specific  thing,  which  was  the  object  of  the 
action,  and  consequently  the  plaintiff  must  have 
the  value  of  it,  the  judex  could  put  the  plaintiff  to 
his  oath  as  to  the  value  of  the  thinr ;  but  he 
could  alto  fix  a  limit  (^taxatio)  which  ue  plaintiff 
must  not  exceed  in  the  amount  that  he  dedared 
upon  oath.  This  is  called  jusjurandum  in  litem 
(Dig.  12.  tit.  3).  This  oath  is  merely  evidence  ; 
the  judex  may  still  either  acquit  the  defendant  or 
condemn  him  in  a  less  sum  (Dig.  22.  tit  3 ;  De 
probationibus  et  praesumptionibus). 

As  to  the  Jusjunudum  CUnmniae,  see  Calum- 
NU  ;  and  see  Judkx,  Judicium.  [G.  L.] 

JUSSU,  QUOD,  ACTIO,  is  a  Pnetorian 
actio  which  a  man  had  against  a  fether  or  master 
of  a  slave  (domifou)^  if  a  filiusfamilias  or  a  slave 
had  entered  into  any  contract  at  the  bidding 
(jueeu)  of  the  father  or  master,  for  the  full  amount 
a  the  matter  in  dispute.  He  who  thus  contracted 
with  a  filiusfiimilias  or  a  slave,  was  not  considered 
to  deal  with  them  on  their  own  credit,  but  on  that 
of  the  father  or  master.  This  Actio  is  classed  by 
(jraius  with  the  Exeidtoria  and  Institorio.  (Qaiiu, 
iv.  70;  Dig.  16.  tit  4.)  [O.U] 

JUSTA  FUNERA.    [Funbiii,  pi  558,  K] 

JUSTINIANE'US  CODEX.    [Codbz  Jus- 

TINUNBUB.] 

JUSTITIUM,  probably  signified  originally  a 
cessation  of  judicial  business  (j«m  qmui  uUeratUio 
quaedam  et  oeteatio^  GeU.  xx.  1),  but  is  always  used 
to  indicate  a  time  in  which  public  business  of  every 
kind  was  suspended.  Thus  the  courts  of  law  and 
the  treasury  were  shut  up,  no  ambassadors  were 
received  in  the  senate,  and  no  auctions  took  piaea 
{juritdidionem  mtermittit  damdi  oeran'tMi,  jmdida 
tolli^  Cic  de  Har,  Reap,  86  ;  pro  Plane,  14,  with 
Wunder^s  note).  The  Juetitnuit  was  proclaimed 
(edioere^  indicere)  by  the  senate  and  the  magis- 
trates in  times  of  public  alarm  and  danger ;  and 
after  confidence  and  tranquillity  had  been  restored, 
the  Justitium  was  removed  {rem^tere,  exuere)  by 
the  same  authorities.  (Liv.  vi.  7,  ix.  7,  x.  21  ; 
Plut  SuU.  8,  Mar,  35.)  As  such  times  of  alarm 
are  usually  accompanied  with  general  sorrow,  a 
Justitium  came  in  course  of  time  to  be  ordained  as 
a  mark  of  public  mourning,  and  under  the  empire 
was  only  employed  for  this  reason.  Thus  we  find 
it  usually  proclaimed  on  the  death  of  an  emperor 
or  of  a  member  of  the  imperial  family.  It  was 
observed  in  the  provinces  as  well  as  at  Rome,  and 
during  its  continuance  the  soldiers  were  released 
from  their  ordinary  military  duties.  (Tac.  Ann.  i. 
16,  ii.  82  ;  Suet  Tib.  52,  Cat,  24,  Galb.  10.) 

JUVENA'UA,  or  JUVENA'LES  LUDI 
(^lov€€rd\ia  Sunr^p  Tivk  vtartaKtCftara)^  were 
scenic  games  instituted  by  Nero  in  a.  d.  59,  in 
commemoration  of  his  shavinff  his  beard  for  the 
first  time,  thus  intimating  that  he  had  passed 
from  youth   tu  manhood.    He  was  then  in  the 
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twenty-second  year  of  his  age.  These  games  were 
not  celebrated  in  the  oicus,  but  in  a  private 
theatre  erected  in  a  pleasnre-gronnd  (nenuu),  and 
consisted  of  every  kind  of  theatrical  performance, 
Greek  and  Roman  playv,  mimetic  pieces,  and  the 
like.  The  most  distinguished  persons  in  the  state, 
old  and  young,  male  and  female,  were  expected  to 
take  part  in  Uiem.  The  emperor  set  the  example 
by  appearing  in  person  on  the  stage  ;  and  Dion 
Cassius  mentions  a  distinguished  Romui  matron, 
upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age,  who  danced  in  the 
games.  It  was  one  of  the  offences  given  by  Paetus 
Thrasea  that  he  had  not  acquitted  himself  with 
credit  at  this  festival  (Dion  Cass.  Ixi  19  ;  Tac. 
Ann.  xiv.  15,  xv.  33,  xvi.  21.)  Suetonius  (Ner. 
12)  confounds  this  festival  with  the  Quinquennalia, 
which  was  instituted  in  the  following  year,  a.  o. 
€0.  [QuiNQUBNNALiA.]  The  Juvcmalia  con- 
tinned  to  be  celebrated  by  subsequent  emperors, 
but  not  on  the  same  occasion.  The  name  was 
given  to  thoae  games  which  were  exhibited  by  the 
emperors  on  ue  1st  of  January  in  each  year. 
They  no  longer  consisted  of  scenic  representations, 
but  of  chariot  races  and  combats  of  wild  beasts. 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixvii.  14  ;  Sidon.  ApoU.  Chrm.  xxiii 
307,  428 ;  Capitol.  Gord.  4 ;  comp.  Lipsius,  ad 
Toe,  Amn.  ziv.  15.) 
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LA'BARUM.    [SiONA  Militaria.] 

LABRUM.    [Balnkak,  p.  191.] 

LABYRINTHUS  (KaSipufeos).  This  word 
appears  to  be  of  Greek  origin,  and  not  of  Egyptian 
as  has  genefally  been  supposed  ;  it  is  probably  a 
derivative  form  of  \diSipos,  and  etymologically 
connected  with  Xavpcu,  Accordingly,  the  proper 
definition  of  labyrinth  is  a  large  and  complicated 
subterraneous  cavern  with  numerous  and  intricate 
passages,  similar  to  those  of  a  mine.  (Welcker, 
AeaakyL  Trilog.  p.  212,  &c)  Hence  the  caverns 
near  Nanplia  in  Argolis  were  called  labyrinths. 
(Strabo,  viil  6 .  p.  369.)  And  this  is  indeed  the 
chamcteristic  feature  of  all  the  structures  to  which 
the  ancients  apply  the  name  labyrinth,  for  they  are 
dways  described  as  either  entirely  or  partially 
under  ground. 

The  earliest  and  most  renowned  labyrinth  was 
that  of  Egypt,  which  lay  beyond  lake  Moeris,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  eity  of  Crocodiles  (Arsino^*), 
in  the  province  now  called  Faioum.  Herodotus 
(iL  148)  ascribes  its  construction  to  the  dodecarchs 
(about  650  b.  c),  and  Mela  (l  9)  to  Psammetichus 
alone.  But  other  and  more  probable  accounts  refer 
its  construction  to  a  much  earlier  age.  (Plin.  H.N, 
xxxvl  13;  Died.  Sic  I  61,  89;  Strabo,  xvii. 
p.  81 1.)  This  edifice,  which  in  grandeur  even  ex- 
celled the  pyramids,  is  described  by  Herodotus  and 
Pliny  (JL  ce.)  It  had  3000  apartments,  1500 
under  ground,  and  the  same  number  above  it,  and 
the  whole  was  surrounded  by  a  wall.  It  was  di- 
vided into  courts,  each  of  which  was  surrounded 
by  colonnades  of  white  marble.  At  the  time  of 
Diodorus  and  of  Pliny  the  Egjrptian  labyrinth  was 
still  extant.  But  the  ruins  which  modem  travel- 
lers describe  as  relics  of  the  ancient  laliyrinth,  as 
W«ll  as  the  pkoe  where  they  saw  them,  do  not 
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agree  with  what  we  know  from  the  best  ancient 
authorities  respecting  its  architecture  and  its  site. 
(British  Mus.  Egyptian  Antiq.  voL  i  p.  54,  and 
more  especially  Bunsen,  Aegjpiau  Stkle  m  der 
Weltgetch.  vol.  ii.  p.  324,  &c)  The  purpose  which 
this  labyrinth  was  intended  to  serve,  can  only  be 
matter  of  conjecture.  It  has  been  supposed  by 
some  writers  that  the  whole  arrangement  of  the 
edifice  was  a  symbolical  representation  of  the 
zodiac  and  the  solar  system.  Herodotus,  who  saw 
the  upper  part  of  this  labyrinth,  and  went  through 
it,  was  not  permitted  by  the  keepers  to  enter  the 
subterraneous  part,  and  he  was  told  by  them  that 
here  were  buried  the  kings  by  whom  the  labyrinth 
had  been  built,  and  the  sacred  crocodiles. 

The  second  labyrinth  mentioned  by  the  ancients 
was  that  of  Crete,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cnos- 
sus :  Daedalus  was  said  to  have  built  it  after  the 
model  of  the  Egyptian,  and  at  the  amunand  of 
king  Minos.  (Plin.  Died.  IL  ce.)  This  labyrinth 
is  said  to  have  been  only  one  hundredth  part  the 
size  of  the  Egyptian,  and  to  have  been  the  habit- 
ation of  the  monster  Minotaunu.  Although  the 
Cretan  labyrinth  is  very  frequently  mentioned  by 
ancient  authors,  yet  none  of  them  speaks  of  it  as 
an  eyewitness ;  and  Diodorus  and  Pliny  expressly 
state  that  not  a  trace  of  it  was  to  be  seen  in  their 
days.  These  circumstances,  together  with  the 
impossibility  of  accounting  for  the  objects  which  a 
Cretan  king  could  have  had  in  view  in  raising  such 
a  building,  have  induced  almost  all  modem  writers 
to  deny  altogether  the  existence  of  the  Cretan 
labyrinth.  This  opinion  is  not  only  supported  by 
some  testimonies  of  the  ancients  themselves,  bat 
by  the  peculiar  nature  of  some  parts  of  the  island 
of  Crete.  The  author  of  the  Etyraolofficum  Magn. 
calls  the  Cretan  labyrinth  **  a  mountam  with  a  ca- 
vern," and  Eustathius  (ad  Odys$.  xL  p.  1688) 
calls  it  **a  subterraneous  cavern;**  and  simflar 
statements  are  made  by  several  other  writers 
quoted  by  Meursius  (Oiete,  ppi  67  and  69).  Such 
large  caverns  actually  exist  m  some  parts  of  Oete, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient 
town  of  Gortys ;  and  it  was  probably  some  such 
cavern  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cnossus  that  gave 
rise  to  the  story  of  a  labyrinth  built  in  the  reign 
of  Minos.  (See  Walpole*s  Travels,  p.  402,  &c  ; 
Hdckh,  Kreta,  L  p.  56,  &c.,  and  p.  447,  &c) 

A  third  labyrmth,  the  construction  of  which 
belongs  to  a  more  historical  age,  was  that  in  the 
island  of  Lemnos.  It  was  commenced  by  Smilis, 
an  Aeginetan  architect,  and  completed  by  Rhoeciu 
and  Diodorus  of  Samos,  ahont  the  time  of  the  first 
Oympiad.  (Plin.  L  e.)  It  was  in  its  construction 
similar  to  the  Egyptian,  and  was  only  distinguish- 
ed from  it  by  a  greater  number  of  columns.  Re- 
mains of  it  were  still  extant  in  the  time  of  Pliny. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  this  labyrinth  was  in- 
tended as  a  temple  of  the  Cabeiri,  or  whether  it  had 
any  connection  with  the  art  of  mining.  (Welcker, 
Aeachjfl.  TViL  I.  e.) 

Samos  had  likewise  a  labyrinth,  which  was  bnOt 
by  Theodnnis,  the  same  who  assisted  in  building 
that  of  Lemnos  ;  but  no  particuLin  are  known. 
(Plin.  ff.  N,  xxxiv.  8.) 

Lastly,  we  have  to  mention  a  &bulous  edifice  in 
Etniria,  to  which  Pliny  applies  the  name  of  laby- 
rinth. It  is  described  as  being  in  the  neighbocr- 
hood  of  Clusium,  and  as  the  tomb  of  Lar  Porsena. 
But  no  writer  says  that  he  ever  saw  it,  or  remains 
of  it;  and  Pliny,  who  thought  the  description  which 
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be  found  of  it  too  fabulous,  did  not  venture  to  give 
It  in  hia  own  words,  but  quoted  those  of  Varro, 
wbo  had  probably  taken  the  account  from  the  po- 
pular stories  of  the  Etruscans  themselves.  It  was 
said  to  have  been  built  partly  under  and  partly 
above  ground,  whence  the  name  labyrinth  is  cor- 
rectly applied  to  it.  But  a  building  like  this,  says 
Niebuhr  {History  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  130.  note 
405),  is  absolutely  impossible,  and  belongs  to  the 
Arabian  Nights.  (Comp.  Abeken,  MiUeUtaUen^ 
p.  243.)  [L.S.] 

LACERNA  (/ioySvos,  iuu^vn\  a  cloak  worn 
by  tiie  Romans  over  the  toga,  whence  it  is  called 
by  Juvenal  (ix.  28)  **  munimentum  tqgae.**  It 
differed  fsom.  the  paenula  in  being  an  open  gar- 
ment like  the  Greek  pidlium,  and  fastened  on  the 
right  shotdder  by  means  of  a  buckle  {fibvla\ 
whereas  the  paenula  was  what  is  called  a  vegHmen- 
ium  ehutmn  with  an  opening  for  the  head.  [Pak> 
NULA.]  The  Lacema  appears  to  have  been  com- 
monly used  in  the  army  (Veil  Pat  ii  70,  80 ; 
Ovid,  Fast  ii  746 ;  Prop.  iv.  3.  18),  but  in  the 
time  of  Cicero  was  not  usually  worn  in  the  city 
(Cic.  Phil^.  ii.  30.)  It  soon  afterwards,  however, 
became  quite  common  at  Rome,  as  we  learn  from 
Suetonius,  who  says  {Aug.  40)  that  Augustus, 
seeing  one  day  a  great  number  of  citizens  before 
his  tribunal  dressed  in  the  lacema,  which  was 
commonly  of  a  dark  colour  (jdm^ZuA*),  repeated  with 
indignation  the  line  of  ViigiL 

^  Romanos  rerum  dominos,  gaUanque  iogatamj'** 

and  gave  orders  that  the  Aediles  should  henceforth 
allow  no  one  to  be  in  the  forum  or  circus  in  that 
dress. 

Most  persons  seem  to  have  carried  a  lacema  or 
pBfflfinla  with  them,  when  they  attended  the  public 
games,  to  protect  them  from  the  eold  or  rain  (Dion 
Cass.  Ivil  1 3) ;  and  thus  we  are  told  that  the  equites 
used  to  stand  up  at  the  entrance  of  Claudius  and 
lay  aside  their  lacemae.   (Suet  Claud,  6.) 

The  lacema  was  usually,  as  already  remarked, 
tf  a  dark  colour  (yiMoi  oohres^  Mart  L  97>  9),  and 
was  frequently  made  of  the  dark  wool  of  the 
Baetic  sheep  {Baeticae  laoemas,  xiv.  1 33).  It  was, 
however,  sometimes  dyed  with  the  Tyrian  purple, 
and  with  other  ooloors.  (Juv.  i.  27 ;  Mart  L  97.) 
Martial  (viiL  10)  speaks  of  Urceroae  of  the  former 
kind,  which  cost  as  much  as  10,000  sesterces. 
When  the  emperor  was  expected  at  the  public 
games,  it  was  the  practice  to  wear  white  lacemae 
only.    (Mart  iv.  2,  xiv.  137.) 

The  lacema  was  sometimes  thrown  over  the 
head  for  the  purpose  of  concealment  (Hor.  Sat,  ii 
7.  55) ;  but  a  enadhu  or  cowl  was  generally  used 
for  that  purpose,  which  appean  to  hare  been  fre- 
quently attached  to  the  lacemae,  and  to  have 
formed  a  part  of  the  dress.  (Mart  xiv.  139, 
132.)  See  Becker,  GaibUy  vol.  ii.  p.  95,  &c. 
fCucuLLua] 

LACI'NIAE,  the  angular  extremities  of  the 
toga,  one  of  which  was  brought  round  over  the  left 
shoulder.  It  was  generally  tucked  into  the  girdle, 
bnt  sometimes  was  allowed  to  hang  down  loose. 
Plautus  {M^roat,  12.  16)  indicates  that  it  occa- 
sionally served  for  a  pocket-handkerchief  {At  tu 
edepol  mms  ladniam  aique  abttiertfe  wdorem  tibi) : 
Velleius  Paterculns  (ii.  3)  represents  Scipio  Nasica 
as  wrapping  the  laciuia  of  his  toga  rotmd  hia  left 
■m  for  a  shield  (compare  Val.  Max.  iii.  2.  §  17) 
befors  he  rushed  upon  Tib.  Gracchus ;  while,  ac- 
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cording  to  Servius  {ad  Virg.  Aetu  vii.  612),  the 
Cinctus  Gabinus  was  formed  by  girding  the  toga 
tight  round  the  body  by  one  of  its  laciniae  or  loose 
ends.  These  expressions  are  quite  irreooncileable 
with  the  opinion  of  Ferrarins  and  others,  that  the 
lacinia  was  the  lower  border  or  skirt  of  the  toga, 
while  all  the  passages  adduced  by  them  admit  of 
easy  explanation  according  to  the  above  view. 
The  lacinia  was  undoubtedly  permitted  by  some 
to  sweep  the  ground,  especially  by  such  as  wore 
their  garments  loosely.  Thus  Macrobius  {Sat.  ii.  3) 
remarks  upon  one  of  Cicero*s  witticisms,  **  Jocatus 
in  Caesarem  quia  ita  praecingebatur,  ut  trahendo 
laciniam  velut  mollis  incederet,**  which  corresponds 
with  the  well-known  caution  of  SuUa  addressed 
to  Pompey,  **  Cave  tibi  ilium  puerum  male  prae- 
cinctum  ;"*  and  Suetonius  tells  how  the  emperor 
Caius,  being  filled  with  jealousy  on  account  of  the 
phiudits  lavished  on  a  gladiator,  hurried  out  of  the 
theatre  in  such  haste  **  ut  calcata  lacinia  togae 
praeoeps  per  gnuius  iret^  Moreover,  the  seoondary 
and  figurative  meanings  of  the  word,  namely,  a  rag 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xix.  7),  a  narrow  neek  of  iamd  (Id. 
V.  32),  efo  poitU  of  a  Jmf  (Id.  xv.  30),  tAe  tm- 
cremsencea  whick  hang  down  from  tke  neck  ^  a  tkt- 
goat  (Id.  viiL  50),  &c,  accord  perfectly  with  the 
idea^tAe  amguiar  etttrimiig  of  a  frieee  ofehtk,  bnt 
can  scarcely  be  connected  natunlly  with  the  notion 
of  a  bofdsr  or  tMrt. 

The  corresponding  Greek  term  was  icfkE^vcSor, 
and  perhaps  •Krtp^iov  (Pollux  considers  these 
synonymous)  ;  and  aocordmgly  Plutarch  {Graoek, 
19)  and  Appian  {B.  C.  i.  16)  employ  the  former 
in  narrating  the  story  of  Scipio  alluded  to  abovcii 
with  this  difference,  however,  that  they  de- 
scribe him  as  throwing  t^  Kpdirw^v  rou  tttartov 
over  his  head  instead  of  twisting  it  round  hii 
arm.  [W.  R,] 

LACO'NICUM.  [BALNBAX,p.l84,b.  190,b.] 

LACU'NAR.    [DoMUS,  p.  432,  a.] 

LACUS.    [Pons,  p.  544,  b.] 

LAENA,  the  same  word  with  the  Greek 
XAoTva,  and  radically  connected  with  ^dxmh  l^iMa^ 
&c 

1.  It  signifies,  properly,  a  woollen  doak,  the 
cloth  of  which  was  twice  the  ordinary  thickness 
{duarum  togarum  tutor,  Varro,  de  ling,  Lai,  v. 
133,  ed.  MUller),  and  therefore  termed  duplem 
(Festus,  «.  ff.  Laima;  Serv.  ad  Virg,  A  en,  iv. 
262),  shaggy  upon  both  sides  (SchoL  ad  Ju».  m, 
283),  worn  over  the  pallium  or  the  toga  for  the 
sake  of  warmth.  (Mart  xiv.  136.)  Hence  per- 
sons carried  a  laena  with  them  when  they  went 
out  to  supper  (Mart  viiL  59) ;  and  the  rich  man  in 
Juvenal,  who  walks  home  at  night  escorted  by  a 
train  of  slaves  and  lighted  on  his  way  by  flam- 
beaux, is  wrapped  in  a  scarlet  laena.  (Juv.  iii 
283.) 

2.  A  robe  of  state,  forming,  it  is  said,  in  ancient 
times,  part  of  the  kingly  dress.   (Plut  Num.  7.) 

3.  The  flamines  offered  sacrifice  in  a  laena 
which  was  fastened  round  the  throat  by  a  clasp, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  dialis  was  woven  by  the 
hands  of  the  fiaminica.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  iv. 
262 ;  Cic  Brut.  57.) 

4.  In  hiter  times  the  laena  seems,  to  a  certain 
extent,  to  have  been  worn  as  a  substitute  for  the 
toga.  Thus  the  courtly  bard  in  Persius  (i.  32)  is 
introduced  reciting  his  foshionable  lays  with  a 
violet-coloured  laena  over  his  shoulders ;  and  we 
gather  from  Juvenal  (v.  130,  viL  73)  that  it  wai 
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an  ordinary  article  of  drew  among  the  poorer 
classes.    ( Becker,  Oallus^  vol.  il  p.  99.) 

5.  Nonius  defines  it  to  be  **  vestimentiim 
militare  quod  supra  omnia  Testimenta  sumitnr,** 
but  quotes  no  authority  except  Viig.  Aen.  iy. 
262.  [  W.  R.J 

LAGE'NA.    [ViNUM.] 

LAMPADA'RCHIA.    [Lampadxphoria.] 

LAMPADEPHO'RIA  [KafLvaBn<l>opla),  torch- 
bearitig  (as  Herodotus  calls  itX  or  Xa/iira8i|8fM>/Ja, 
torch'-raoe  (as  some  lexicographers),  also  Xofiwo' 
9ovxo5  iy^y^  and  often  simply  Ka/iwdSf  was  a 
game  common  no  doubt  throughout  Greece ;  for 
though  all  we  know  concemmg  it  belongs  to 
Athens,  yet  we  hear  of  it  at  Corinth,  Pexgamus, 
and  Zerinthus  (Buckh,  PuU  Boon,  of  Athens^  p. 
463,  2nd  ed. ;  MUller,  Minerv.  Poliou^  p.  5)  ;  and 
a  coin  in  Mionnet,  with  a  XM/iirds  on  it,  which  is 
copied  below,  bears  the  legend  *Afitpiiro\triiw. 

At  Athens  we  know  of  fiye  celebrations  of  this 
game:  one  to  Prometheus  at  the  Piometheia 
(Schol.  ad  Arigtoph,  Ran,  131  ;  Ister.  ap,  Harpocr, 
«L  9.)  ;  a  second  to  Athena  at  the  Panathenaea  * 
(Herod.  TL  105,  and  U.  oo,) ;  a  third  to  Hephaestos 
at  the  Hephaesteiaf  (Herod,  viii.  9,  and  IL  cc.)  ;  a 
fourth  to  Pan  (Herod,  t.  105) ;  a  fifth  to  the  Thra- 
cian  Artemis  or  Bendis.  (Phit  d»  R^.  p.  328,  a.) 
The  three  former  are  of  unknown  antiquity ;  the 
fourth  was  introduced  soon  after  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rathon ;  the  last  in  the  time  of  Socrates. 

The  race  was  usually  run  on  foot,  horses  being 
first  used  in  the  time  of  Socrates  (Plat.  /.  c)  ; 
sometimes  also  at  night  (Interp.  vetus  ad  ImcnL 
ii.  77.  an.  Wakef.)  The  preparation  for  it  was  a 
principal  branch  of  the  yvfiyoaiapxiof  ■<>  much  so 
mdeed  in  later  times,  that  XMfijraZapx^^  seems  to 
have  been  pretty  much  equivalent  to  the  yvfiyatrt' 
apxia.  (Aristot  PoL  r.  8.  20.)  The  gymnasiarch 
had  to  provide  the  XMfiwds^  which  was  a  candle- 
stick with  a  kind  of  shield  set  at  the  bottom  of 
the  socket,  so  as  to  shelter  the  flame  of  the  candle ; 
as  is  seen  in  the  following  woodcut,  taken  from  a 
coin  in  Mionnet  (pL  49. 
6.)  He  had  also  to  pro- 
vide finr  the  training  of  the 
runners,  which  was  of  no 
slight  consequence,  for  the 
race  was  evidently  a  se- 
vere one  (compare  Aris- 
toph.  Vetp.  1203,  Rom. 
1085),  with  other  ex- 
penses, which  oi4  the  whole 
were  very  heavy,  so  that 
Isaeus  {de  Philod,  Haered.  p.  62.  20)  classes 
this  office  with  the  x^^PVJ^  and  rpiripapx^^  and 
reckons  that  it  had  cost  him  12  minae.  The  dis- 
charge of  this  office  was  called  yvfjoftuFiapx^'^^ 
Xc^ivcidt  (Isaeus,  L  c),  or  iv  rats  \afivduri  yv^tya- 
iriapxf'^*^^  (Xen.  de  Vtdig.  iv.  52).  The  victo- 
rious ^symnasiarch  presented  his  Xcviir^f  as  a  votive 
offering  {MBritJM,  Bockh,  Inser.  No.  243,  250). 

As  to  the  maimer  of  the  Xofiwa^fj^opia,  there 
are  some  things  difficult  to  understand.  The  case 
stands  thus.  We  have  two  accounts,  which  seem 
contradictory. — First,  it  is  represented  as  a  conrae, 
in  which  a  Xafiwdt  was  carried  from  one  point  to 

*  Probably  the  greater  Panathenaea.  (Buckh, 
Meapr.) 

f  The  ceremony  at  the  Apatui-ia  was  different 
[Apaturu.] 
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another  by  a  chain  of  nmners,  each  of  whom 
formed  a  successive  link.  The  first,  after  running 
a  certain  distance,  handed  it  to  the  second,  the 
second  in  like  manner  to  the  third,  and  so  on,  tiU 
it  reached  the  point  proposed.  Hence  the  game  is 
used  by  Herodotus  (viii  98)  aa  a  compaiison 
whereby  to  illustrate  the  Persian  &77opi^Sor,  by 
Plato  (Xe^.  p.  776,  b.)  as  a  living  image  of  suc- 
cessive generations  of  men,  as  also  in  the  well- 
known  hne  of  Lucretius  (ii.  77.) 

**  Et  quasi  cursores  vitai  lampada  tradunt** 

(Compare  also  Auctor,  ad  fferetm,  iv.  46.)  And 
it  is  said  that  the  art  consisted  in  the  several  run- 
ners carrying  the  torch  unextinguished  through 
their  respective  distances,  those  who  let  it  go  out 
losing  all  share  of  honour.  Now,  if  this  were  all, 
such  explanation  might  content  us.  But,  secondly, 
we  are  plainly  told  that  it  was  an  &yciir,  the  run- 
ners are  said  afuXXJcurBai  (Phit  R^,  L  c) ;  some  are 
said  to  have  won  {yiKw  XjofiirdSif  Andoc.  m  AleA, 
ad  fin, ;  compare  Bockh,  /lue.  No.  243,  244) ;  the 
Schol.  on  AristopL  Ran.  (L  e.)  talks  of  rohs 
(Hrrdrovi  Tp4xorras^  which  shows  that  it  must  have 
been  a  race  between  a  number  of  persons ;  the 
Schol.  on  the  same  play  (v.  133)  speaks  of  it/ptanu 
rovs  Zpo^iaSf  robs  rplxovras^  which  shows  that  a 
number  must  have  started  at  once. 

This  second  account  implies  oompetitUm.  But 
in  a  chain  of  runners,  each  of  whom  handed  the 
torch  to  the  next  man  raceesnWy,  where  could  the 
competition  be?  One  runner  might  be  said  to 
loee — he  who  let  the  torch  out;  but  who  could  be 
said  to  trwf 

We  offer  the  following  hypothesis  in  answer  to 
this  question.  Suppose  that  there  were  meeral 
chains  of  runners,  each  of  which  had  to  cany  the 
torch  the  given  distance.  Then  both  conditions 
would  be  fulfilled.  The  torch  would  be  handed 
along  each  chain,  —  which  would  answer  to  the 
first  condition  of  tucoemve  delivery.  That  chain 
in  which  it  travelled  most  quickly  and  soonest 
reached  its  destination  would  be  the  winner,—- 
which  would  answer  to  the  second  condition,  it 
being  a  race  between  competitors. 

In  confirmation  of  this  hypothesis  we  observe 
as  follows :  —  The  inscription  in  Bockh,  No.  245, 
consists  of  the  following  lines  :  — 

Xofiwdia  ytucfia-as  ahy  i^t^ots  r^y  8*  Aretfiyira 
EvTvxthis  waits  &y  E^rvx^vr  *A0/ioyf^s. 

This  Eutychides  was  no  doubt  the  gymnasiarch 
who  won  with  the  li^^ot  he  had  trained,  just  as 
Andoddes  (/.  c)  talks  of  his  ywuaiKiyat  XofiwdZt 
as  gymnasiarch ;  so  too  Inscr.  No.  250  records  a 
like  victory  of  the  tribe  Cecropis.*  Now  we  know 
that  the  g3rmnasiarchs  were  chosen  one  fitY>m  each 
tribe.  I  f  then  each  famished  a  chain  of  Aaftira3ff ^ 
poi,  there  would  have  been  ten  (in  later  times  twelve) 
chains  of  runners.  Perhaps,  however,  the  grra- 
nasiarchs  were  not  all  called  on  to  perform  this  ser- 
vice, but  eagh  once  only  in  the  year,  which  would 
allow  us  for  each  of  the  three  greater  celebrations 

*  No.  244  gives  a  list  of  ol  yttteti^arrts  r^v 
AapiTiiSa,  the  toinmer*  in  the  torch-race^  fourteen  in 
number.  Who  were  these  ?  If  the  several  linka 
of  the  winning  chain,  it  is  rather  against  analogy 
that  they  should  be  named.  No  one  ever  heud 
the  names  of  a  chorus ;  yet  they  can  hardly  be 
fourteen  wimiing  g;)'iuiuwiarchsk 
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(the  Prametheia,  Panathenaea,  and  Hephaesteia) 
three  or  four  chains  of  competitors. 

The  phee  of  running  was,  in  these  great  celebra- 
tions, from  the  altar  of  the  Three  Gods  (Prome- 
theus, Athena,  and  Hephaestos)  in  the  outer 
Cenuneicus  to  Uie  Acropohs,  a  distance  of  near  half 
a  mile.  (Pausan.  i.  30.  §2  ;  Schola<i  Am.  1085.) 
That  in  honour  of  Bendis  was  run  in  the  Peiraeeus. 
(Plat.  L  e.) 

The  origin  of  these  games  must  be  sought,  we 
think,  m  the  worship  of  the  Titan  Prometheus. 
The  action  of  carrying  an  unextinguished  light 
from  the  Ceramcicus  to  the  Acropolis  is  a  lively 
symbol  of  the  benefit  conferred  by  the  Titan  upon 
man,  when  he  bore  fire  from  the  habitations  of 
the  gods,  and  bestowed  it  upon  man. 

kX^os  hKOfjAroio  irvphs  rJiKivKfrwov  alr)f4i¥ 
ip  KoiXv  ydp^Ki.     (Hesiod.  neog.  566.  Chiisf.) 

But  the  gratitude  to  the  giver  of  fire  soon  passed 
to  the  Olympian  gods  who  presided  over  its  use, 
—  Hephaestos,  who  taught  men  to  apply  it  to  the 
melting  and  moulding  of  metal,  and  AUiena,  who 
carried  it  thmugh  the  whole  circle  of  useful  and 
ornamental  arts.  To  these  three  gods,  then,  were 
these  games  at  first  devoted,  as  the  patrons  of  fire. 
And  looking  to  the  place  it  was  nm  in  —  the 
(}erameicus  or  Potters*  quarter —  we  are  much  m- 
dined  to  adopt  Welcker^s  suggestion  (AesohjfUtehe 
Trilogies  a  121),  via.  that  it  was  the  Ktpafuis  or 
potters  wno  instituted  the  KofiwaBri^Mpia,  Athena 
(as  we  leain  from  the  KtpaiUs)  was  their  patron 
goddess  ;  and  who  more  than  they  would  have 
reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  gift  and  use  of  fire  ? 
Pottery  would  be  one  of  the  first  modes  in  which 
it  would  be  made  serviceable  in  promoting  the  arts 
of  life.  In  later  times  the  same  honour  was  paid  to 
all  gods  who  were  in  any  way  connected  with  fire, 
as  to  Pan,  to  whom  a  perpetual  fire  was  kept  up  in 
his  grotto  under  the  Acropolis,  and  who  was  in 
this  capacity  called  by  the  (Heeks  Phanetes,  by 
the  Romans  Lucidus ;  so  also  to  Artemis,  called 
by  Sophocles  *AfjL^linfpos^  and  worshipped  as  the 
moon.  (Creuzer,  J^j/mbolique,  vol  iL  pp.  752,  764, 
French  transL)  At  first,  however,  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  symbolic  representation  in  honour  of 
the  gods  who  gave  and  taught  men  the  use  of 
material  nundding  fire  {iciyrtx^ov  vvp^  ZMutkoXos 
rcxnif,  as  Aeschylus  calls  it.  Prom,  7.  110), 
though  this  special  signification  was  lost  sight  of 
in  later  times.  Other  writers,  in  their  anxiety  to 
get  a  common  signification  for  all  the  times  and 
modes  of  the  AofiiraSii^pla,  have  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  all  who  were  honoured  by  it  were  con- 
nected with  the  heavenly  bodies,  Xafiwpot  hwarral^ 
(so  Creuzer,  L  c.  ;  MiiUer,  Minerva  Poliaa^  p.  5)  ; 
othen  that  it  always  had  an  inner  signification, 
alluding  to  the  inward  fire  by  which  Prometheus 
put  life  into  man  (so  Brtfnsted,  Vogagea^  vol  ii. 
p.  286,  note  2).  But  1hi$  legend  of  Prometheus 
was  a  later  interpretation  of  the  earlier  one,  as  may 
be  seen  by  comparing  Plat  Protag.  pw  321,  d,  with 
Hesiod.  Theog,  56 1 ,  &c  [H.  G.  L.] 

LAMPAS.    [Lampadbphori^.] 

LANA'RIUS.     [PiLBUS.] 

LA'NCEA.     [Hasta,  p.  588  a.] 

LANIFI'CIUM.    [Tbla.] 

LAN  1ST  A.     [Gladiatores.] 

LANTERNA.    [Latkrna.] 

LANX,rfim.  LANCULA,  a  large  dish,  made 
uf  silver  or  some  other  metal,  and  sometimes  em- 
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bossed,  used  at  splendid  entertainments  to  hold 
meat  or  fruit  (Cic.  ad  AtL  vi  1  ;  Hor.  Sat.  iL  2. 
4,  iL  4.  41  ;  Ovid,  de  P<mto^  iiL  5>  20  ;  Petron. 
31)  ;  and  consequently  at  sacrifices  (Viig.  Geo9g, 
iL  194,  394,  Aem.  viiL  284,  xiL  215  ;  Ovid,  de 
Pottto^  iv.  8.  40)  and  funeral  banquets  (Propert. 
ii.  13.  28).  The  silver  dishes,  used  by  the  Ro- 
mans at  their  giand  dinners,  were  of  a  vast  size, 
so  that  a  boar,  for  example,  might  be  brought  whole 
to  table.  (Hor.  /.  c.)  They  often  weighed  from 
100  to  500  pounds.    (Plin.  H.  N,  zxxiu.  52.) 

The  balanee  (Libra  Ulanx^  Mart  Cap.  iL  180) 
was  so  called,  because  it  had  two  metallic  dishes. 
(Cic.  Aead,  iv.  12,  T\ue.  v.  17  ;  Viig.  Aen,  xiL 
725  ;  Pers.  iv.  10.>  [J.  Y.] 

LA'PHRIA  (AAppia\  an  annual  festival,  cele- 
brated at  Patrae  in  Achaia,  in  honour  of  Artemis, 
sumamed  Laphria.  The  peculiar  manner  in  which 
it  was  solemnised  during  the  time  of  the  Roman 
empire  (for  the  worship  of  Artemis  Laphria  was 
not  introduced  at  Patrae  till  the  time  of  Augustus), 
is  described  by  Pausanias  (viiL  18.  §  7).  On  the 
approach  of  the  festival  the  Patiaeans  placed  in  a 
circle,  around  the  altar  of  the  goddess,  large  pieces 
of  green  wood,  each  being  sixteen  yards  in  lensth; 
within  the  altar  they  placed  dry  wood.  They  then 
formed  an  approach  to  the  altar  in  the  shiqM  of 
steps,  which  were  slightly  covered  with  earth. 
On  tJie  first  day  of  the  festival  a  most  magnifi- 
cent procession  went  to  the  temple  of  Artemis,  and 
at  the  end  of  it  then  followed  a  maiden  who  had 
to  perform  the  functions  of  priestess  on  the  occa^ 
sion,  and  who  rode  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  stan. 
On  the  second  day  the  goddess  was  honoured  with 
numerous  sacrifices,  offered  by  the  state  as  well  as 
by  private  individuals.  These  sacrifices  consisted 
of  eatable  birds,  boars,  stags,  goats,  sometimes  of 
the  cubs  of  wolves  and  bean,  and  sometimes  of  the 
old  animals  themselves.  All  these  animals  wen 
thrown  upon  the  altar  alive  at  the  moment  when 
the  dry  wood  was  set  on  fire.  Pausanias  says  that 
he  often  saw  a  bear,  or  some  other  of  the  animals, 
when  seized  bv  the  flames,  leap  from  the  altar  and 
escape  across  Uie  barricade  of  green  wood.  Those 
persons  who  had  thrown  them  upon  the  altar, 
caught  the  devoted  victims  again,  and  threw  them 
back  into  the  flames.  The  Patraeans  did  not  re- 
member that  a  persnn  had  ever  been  injured  by 
any  of  the  animals  on  this  occasion.  (Comp.  Pans, 
iv.  31.  §  6 ;  SchoL  ad  Ewrip,  Onat.  1087.)  [L.  S.] 
LAPICIDINAE.  [Lautumiab.] 
LAPIS  MILLIAHIUS.  [Milliawum.] 
LAPIS  SPECULA'RIS.  [DoM(7^p.  432  a.] 
LA'QUEAR.  [DoMUs,  p.  432,  a.] 
LA'QUEUS,  a  rope,  was  used  to  signiiy  the 
punishment  of  death  by  strangling.  This  mode  of 
execution  was  never  performed  in  public,  but  only 
in  prison  and  generally  in  the  Tullianum.  Hence 
we  find  the  words  career  and  laquetu  frequently 
joined  together  (see  e,g.  Tac.  Ann,  iiL  50).  Per- 
sons convicted  of  treason  were  most  frequently  put  to 
death  by  strangling,  as  for  instance  the  Catilinarian 
conspirators  (laqueo  gulam  /regere.  Sail.  Cat.  55). 
This  punishment  was  frequently  inflicted  i||  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  (Tac  Ann.  v.  9,  vL  39,  40  ; 
Suet.  Tib.  61),  but  was  abolished  soon  afterwards 
(Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  48). 

LAQU  EATO'RES.    [GLAOiATORBa,  p.  575, 
b.] 

LARA'RIUM  was  a  place  in  the  inner  part  of 
a  Roman  house,  which  was  dedicated  to  tlie  Lares, 
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h  (heir  inugea  wen  k«pt  ini]  ■ 


■hipped.  It 
ligioni  RoDiBni  in  the  morning,  inunediotelf  oRer 
thej  nwe,  to  perfonn  theic  prajera  in  the  luuinm. 
Thii  ciutoiD  ii  Mid  at  leut  to  have  been  ohseired 
bj  the  emperor  Aleiander  Sevenit  (Lamprid.  Al. 


«  of  hii 

Ijzft  thoie  of  Chriat,  Abrshitin,  Orpheiu,  uid 
Alemnder  the  OreaL  Thia  emperor  hod  it  aecsnd 
Unriun,  &oin  which  the  flnt  !•  diltingniihed  by 
the  epithet  ni^u,  uid  the  imiige]  of  hia  aecond  or 
leaaer  lonriiim  were  repretentsboni  of  great  mid 
dialinguiihed  men,  amonK  whom  are  mentioned 
Vii^il,  Ciceiu,  and  Achillea.  That  theK  imagei 
were  aometime*  of  gold,  is  alated  b;  Suetoniua 
(KiteU.  2).  Wb  do  not  know  vbethn  it  waa  ciu- 
lomaiy  to  have  man  than  one  tanriam  in  a  honae, 
or  whether  the  caaeof  Alexander  SeTcma  ia  merely 
to  be  li>i>l[ed  upon  u  an  eTception.  [L.  S.] 

LARENTA'LIA,  aometimea  written  LAREN- 
TlNA'LIAand  LAUBENTA'LIA,  waa  a  Ro- 
man foatival  in  honour  of  Acca  LareDtia,  Ibe  wife 
of  Fanatului  and  the  nurae  of  Ronmlui  and  Reiniia. 
It  wai  celebnted  in  December  on  the  10th  before 
Ihs  C^eiida  of  Janoarj.  (Featui,  >.  v. ;  Macnb.  L 
10  ;  Ovid,  Fiuf.  iii.  57.)  The  aacrilicc  in  thii 
fntiTal  wai  performed  in  the  Velabrum  at  the 
place  which  led  into  the  No™  Via,  which  waa 
ontaide  of  lie  old  city  not  bi  from  the  porta 
BomanuU.  At  thii  place  Atca  waa  laid  to  hate 
been  buried.  (Hacrob.  L  e. ;  Varr.  de  Lmg.  IM. 
T.  33, 34.)  Thia  featiial  qipean  not  to  hare  been 
confined  to  Acoi  Lalentia,  bnt  to  hare  been  sacred 
toalltheLweL  (Haftung.iKaRafiirWK'emwnA-, 
ToL  ii  p.  U6.) 

LARES.     8etDicL<fGr.<aidRom. 

LARQI'flO.     [AHBlTtrs;   Fnuifi 
Lion.] 

LARNACES  {Jiit(>™i.O.    [FuNUB,p.SSS,b.] 

LATER,  dim.  LATERCULU8  (Wrfoi,  dim. 
wAir«Ii,  nKiMai,,)  a  brick.  Beaidea  llie  Oreeka 
and  Ronunt  other  ancient  nationa  employed  brick 
for  building  to  a  great  eitent,  eapecially  the  Bahy- 
loniaiu  (Herod.  179  i  Xen.  Amdi.  iii.  *.  gg  7,  1 1  ; 
Nahnm,  m.  U)  and  F^gyptiact.  In  the  latter 
country  a  punting  on  the  walla  of  a  tomh  al  Thcbei 
(Wiikinaon'a  Maaun  and  Ctatomi,  rol.  ii.  p.  99} 
eihibila  alaret,  in  one  part  employed  in  procuring 
water,  in  miiing,  tempering,  and  cairyina  the  clay, 
or  intnming  tfaebricka  out  of  the  mould  [PorHa], 
and  arranging  then  in  order  on  the  ^t>und  to  be 
dried  by  the  aun,  and  in  another  part  auT}'ing  the 
dried  brieka  by  nieana  of  the  yoke  [Ahilla].  In 
the  annexed  woodcut  we  aee  a  man  with  three 
bricki  autpended  from  each  end  of  the  yoke,  and 
beaide  him  another  who  reluma  from  haring  de- 
poaited  hia  load. 

Theae  figure*  are  wlected  from  the  above-men- 
tioned painting,  being  in  fact  original  portiaili  of 
two  'AiyinrTioi  irAfiKIo^poj,  girt  with  linen  round 
the  loina  in  exact  accordance  with  the  deacriplion 
gireai  of  them  by  Ariilophanei,  who  at  the  same 
time  tf  ndea  to  ^1  the  operaliona  in  the  proceia  of 
brick-makiug  (^Aivftnroifa,  Schol.  in  Find.  OL  i. 
20),  which  an  exhibited  in  the  Theban  painting. 
(.1«»,!!32— 1152;  SchoLarftoc) 

The  Roman*  diitinguiihed  between  thoae  hricki 
which  were  merely  dried  by  the  aun  and  air  (io- 
mraendi.  Flin.  H.  N.  uiv.  4R  ;  Ynrro,  i/e  )le 
Had.  i.  H  :  CoL  da  Aa  RmM.  ix.  1 ;  tAiVSoi  »)ii). 


PaUB.  lilL  3.  3  5),  and  ihote  which  wer«  butnl  in 
the  kiln  (_cocti  or  codiit' !  iwral,  Xen.  AmA.  il  t. 
g  13  ;  Herod.  I.  c).  They  preferred  for  the  pur- 
poae  clay  which  waa  either  whitiah  or  decidedly 
red.  They  considered  ipring  the  beat  lime  for 
brick-making,  and  kept  the  brieka  two  yeara  befbrB 
they  were  naed.  (Pallad.  rfa  ««<.  vL  12).  They 
made  them  principally  of  three  ihapea  ;  the  Lm- 
dian,  which  wni  a  foot  broad,  1^  feel  long ;  the 
ieiraditTtm,  which  waa  four  palma  square,  k.  e. 
1  foot ;  and  the  pfittadoroft,  which  was  fire  palma 
aqnanj.  They  need  them  amaller  in  private  than 
in  public  odificea.  Of  thia  an  example  if  fn^ 
•enled  in  the  great  building  at  Trevea,  (slled  the 
palace  of  Conalantinc,  which  ii  built  of  "  burnt 
brieka,  each  of  a  aquare  form,  fifteen  inchea  in 
diameter, andan  inch  andaquarter  thick."  (Wyt- 
Wnhich"!  Gaidtlo  tie  Roman  Antiqmtiao/T'ma, 
p.  42.)  Theae  brick*  therefore  were  the  pcnladoca 
of  Vitmvina  and  Pliny.  At  certain  placet  the 
brieka  were  made  lo  poroua  aa  to  float  in  water  ; 
and  theae  were  probably  naed  in  the  conatmctian 
of  archea,  in  which  their  lighCneaa  would  be  a  great 
advantage.  (Plin.  H.  N-  xxir.  49  ;  Vitrur.  ii.  3.) 
It  vaa  uaual  to  mix  atraw  with  the  cbiy.  (Viliuv. 
I  e.  ;  Pallad.  de  Re  Rad.  ri.  12  ;  Exod.  t.  7.)  In 
bnllding  a  brick  wall,  at  leaat  enAo  taien,  L  r. 
with  nnbamt  bricks,  the  inleniices  were  tilhtd 
with  day  or  mod  {liUo,  Coil  c),  bnt  the  brieka 

(Wyllenbach,  ^.  65,  66.)  For  an  aceonnl  of  the 
mode  of  arrangini:;  the  brieka,  see  Muaun.  The 
Babyloniani  uied  aaphaltmn  aa  the  cement.  (Hend. 
I.e.)  Pliny  (vii.  S7)call(  the  brickfieldbiftniriii, 
and  to  make  brickt  iaUmdmrmre,  coneapondinit 
to  the  Greek  wAli^wi  iXmir  or  tfm».  (Hciod.  L 
179,  ii.  136.) 

TheOreekt  coniidered  perpendicnlar  brick  walla 
more  durable  than  atone,  and  introduced  them  in 
their  greateat  public  edifices.  Brick  waa  so  earn- 
mon  at  Rome  aa  to  give  occaiion  to  the  remar^i  of 
the  emperor  Auguatua  in  reference  to  hia  improve- 
.ments.  that,  having  found  it  brick  {lalmliam\  he 
had  left  it  marble.  (Sueton.  A  i^.  29.)  The  Baby- 
lonian bricks  are  commonly  fi:iund  inscribed  with 
the  chEtiactera  called  from  their  appearance  arrow- 
headed  or  cuneiform.  It  ia  probable  that  these  in- 
scriptions recorded  the  lime  ami  place  when  the 
brickt  were  made.  The  tame  practice  wai  enjoined 
by  law  npon  the  Roman  brickmakera.  Each  bad 
hia  mark,  anch  at  the  fl^re  of  a  god,  a  plant,  or 
an  aninial,  encircled  by  his  own  name,  often  with 
the  name  of  the  place,  of  the  conjulale,  or  of  the 
owner  of  the  kiln  or  the  brickfield.     (Sennu 
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d^Agincourt,  Reo,  de  FragnunSj  pp.  82 — 88.)  It 
has  been  obserred  by  several  antiquaries,  that  these 
imprints  upon  brides  might  throw  <»n8iderable 
light  upon  the  history  and  ancient  geography  of 
the  pbices  where  they  are  foond.  Mr.  P.  E. 
Wiener  has  accordingly  traced  the  22nd  leffion 
through  a  great  part  of  Germany  by  the  bncks 
which  bear  its  name.  {De  Leg.  Rom,  vie  sec., 
Darmstadt,  1830,  p.  106—137.)  In  Britain  many 
Roman  bricks  hare  been  found  in  the  country  of 
the  Silurea,  especially  at  Caer-leon,  with  the  in- 
scription LEG.  II.  AVO.  stamped  upon  them. 
(Jrehaeologia^  ▼.  p.  35.)  The  bricks,  fireqnently 
discovered  at  York,  attest  the  presence  there  of  the 
6th  and  9th  legions.  (Wellbeloved's  Eburaeum^ 
pp.13,  34,118). 

The  term  laiereubu  was  applied  to  various  pro- 
ductions of  the  shape  of  bricks,  such  as  pastry  or 
confectionery  (Plant  Poen,  L  2.  115  ;  Cato,  de 
Re  Rusi.  109)  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  ingots  of 
gold  and  silver  are  called  laUres.  (PI  in.  H.  N. 
xxsiil  17.)  [J.  Y.] 

LATERNAor  LANTERNA  (lirySs^Aiistoph. 
Paae,  841  ;  Pherecrates,  p.  26.  ed.  Runkel ;  Av- 
X^^^^os^  Phrynichus,  Edog,  p.  59  ;  in  later 
Greek,  ^w6s^  Athen.  zv.  58  ;  Philoz.  GlostJ),  a 
lantern.  Two  bronze  hmtems,  constructed  with 
nicety  and  skill,  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of 
Hercnlanenm  and  Pompeii.  One  of  them  is  re- 
presented in  the  annexed  woodcut.  Its  form  is 
cylindrical  At  the  bottom  is  a  circular  plate  of 
metal,  resting  on  three  balls.  Within  is  a  bronze 
lamp  attached  to  the  centre  of  the  base  and  pro- 
vided with  an  extinguisher,  sho«m  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  huitem.  The  plates  of  translucent 
horn,  forming  the  sides,  probably  had  no  aperture ; 
but  the  hemispherical  cover  may  be  raised  so  as  to 
admit  the  hand  and  to  serve  instead  of  a  door,  and 
it  is  also  perforated  with  holes  through  which  the 
■moke  might  escape.  To  the  two  upright  pillars 
supporting  the  frame- work,  a  front  view  of  one  of 
which  is  shown  on  the  left  hand  of  the  lantern, 
chains  are  attached  for  carrying  the  lantern  by 
means  of  the  handle  at  the  top. 
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We  learn  from  Martial*B  epigrams  (xiv.  61,  62) 
that  bladder  was  used  for  lanterns  as  well  as  horn. 
Some  centuries  later  glass  was  also  substituted. 
(Isid«  Orig,  xx.  10.)  The  most  transparent  horn 
lanterns  were  brought  from  (Carthage.  (Plant  ^W. 
iii.  6.  30.)  When  the  hintem  was  requijfed  for 
use,  the  lamp  was  lighted  and  placed  within  it 


(Pherecrates,  p.  21.)  It  was  carried  by  a  slavt 
(Plaut  AmphUr.  Pro/.  149,  i.  I.  185  ;  VaL  Max. 
vi.  8.  §  I ),  who  was  called  the  iaiernarimM,  (Cic 
in  Pis.  9.)  [J.  Y.] 

LATICLA'VII.  [Clavos.] 
LATI'NAE  FE'RIAE.  [Fsrias.] 
LATI'NITAS,  LATIUM,  JUS  LA'TII  (rh 
KaXovfi4yov  Aorctby,  Strab.  p.  1 86,  Casaub. ;  AarW 
BUatoVy  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  26.)  All  these  expressions 
are  used  after  the  Social  war  to  signify  a  certain 
status  intermediate  between  that  of  Gives  and 
PeregrinL  The  word  **  Latinitas**  occurs  in  Cicero 
(ad  AU.  xiv.  12),  where  he  is  speaking  of  the  La- 
tmitas  being  given  to  the  Siculi  af^r  Caesarli 
death.  Before  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Julia  de 
Civitate,  Latini  were  the  citizens  of  the  old  towns 
of  the  Latin  nation,  with  the  exception  of  those 
which  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  municipia:  it 
also  comprehended  the  coloniae  I^atinae.  Thert 
were  before  the  Lex  Julia  only  two  classes,  Cives 
and  Peregrini ;  and  Peregrini  comprehended  the 
Latini,  Socii,  and  the  Provincialei,  or  the  free  sub- 
jects of  the  Romans  beyond  the  limits  of  Italy. 
About  the  year  &a  89,  a  Lex  Pompeia  gave  the 
Jus  Latii  to  all  the  Transpadani,  and  the  privilegt 
of  obtaining  the  Roman  civitas  by  having  filled  a 
magistratus  in  their  own  cities.  To  denote  the 
status  of  these  Transpadani,  the  word  Latinitas 
was  used,  which  since  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Julia 
had  lost  its  proper  signification  ;  and  this  was  the 
origin  of  that  Latinitas  which  thenceforth  existed 
to  the  time  of  Justinian.  This  new  Latinitas  or 
Jus  Latii  was  given  to  whole  towns  and  coontries ; 
as  for  instance  by  Vespasian  to  the  whole  of  Spain 
(Plin.  Niit.  Nai.  iii.  4) ;  and  to  certain  Alpine 
tribes  {Laiio  domxtiy  Id.  iii.  20).  Hadrianus  gave 
the  Latium  (Latium  dedit)  to  many  cities.  (Spart 
Hadrian,  21). 

This  new  Latinitas  was  given  not  only  to  towns 
already  existing,  but  to  towns  which  were  founded 
subsequently  to  the  Lex  Pompeia,  as  Iiatinae  Co- 
loniae ;  for  instance  Novum-Comum,  which  was 
founded  &  a  59  by  Caesar.  (Appian,  B,  C.  ii. 
26.)  Several  Latin  towns  of  this  dau  are  men* 
tioned  by  Pliny,  especially  in  Spain. 

Though  the  origin  of  this  Latinitas,  which  makes 
so  prominent  a  figure  in  the  Roman  jurists,  is  cer- 
tain, it  is  not  certain  wherein  it  differed  from  that 
Latinitas  which  was  the  characteristic  of  the  Latini 
before  the  passing  of  the  Julia  Lex.  It  is  however 
clear  that  all  the  old  Latini  had  not  the  same 
rights,  with  respect  to  Rome  ;  and  that  they  could 
acquire  the  civitas  on  easier  terms  than  those  bv 
which  the  new  Latinitas  was  acquired.  (Liv.  xii. 
12.)  Accordingly  the  rights  of  the  old  Latini 
might  be  expressed  by  the  term  Majus  Latiumi 
and  those  of  the  new  Latini  by  the  term  Minus 
Latium,  according  to  Niebuhr^i  ingenious  emenda* 
tion  of  Gaius  (i.  96).  The  Majus  Latium  might 
be  considered  to  be  equivalent  to  the  Latium  An- 
tiquum and  Vetus  of  Pliny  (iv.  22)  ;  for  Pliny,  in 
describing  the  towns  of  Spain,  always  describes 
the  proper  colonies  as  consisting  *'  Civium  Roma- 
norum,**  while  he  describes  other  towns  as  consist- 
ing sometimes  ^*  Latinorum  **  simply,  and  sometimes 
^  Latinorum  veterum,*^  or  as  consisting  of  oppidani 
^  Latii  veteris  ;  ^  from  which  an  opposition  be- 
tween Latini  Veteres  and  Latini  simply  might  be 
inferred.  But  a  careful  examination  of  Pliny 
rather  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  his  Latini  Ve- 
teres and  Latini  are  the  same,  and  that  by  these 
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tem>  fae  mfnlj'  dnignUa  Ihn  Latini  Cain 
biiRarter  mentioned.  The  emendstbti  ot  Niebuhi 
<■  therefore  not  »npportfd  bj  theie  pauages  of 
Plinj,  and  (hoogh  ingeniom,  it  ought  perhapt  to 
be  rejected  ;  not  for  (he  reuoni  aoiftned  bf  Had- 
»ig,  which  Sovigny  bu  aniwered,  but  bMSiue  it 
'        ~  i(  ippenc  to  be  coniiilent  with  the  vhote 


Then. 


[I  of  Uaii 


u  (he  I 


■  doDbtfiil  qnettion  whether  the 
it     The  new  Latini  had  the 

This  new  lAtinila^  which  wat  given  to  the 
Truipadani,  wu  that  legal  itatut  which  tbe  Lex 
Jnnia  Nocbun  g>n  to  a  nnmeroui  daw  of  fieftd- 
men,  bence  called  Latini  JonianL  {Oaiua,  L  22, 
iii.  S6  1  Ulp.  i^Vi^.  tit.  i.)  The  date  afthi  ' 
not  aaeertained  ;  bnt  it  it  Gied  with  lor 
babaity  at  A.  V.  C.  772.  (fAHim  Jaiani,  by 
C  A.  Von  Vangerow,  Marburg,  1833.) 

The  Lktini  Coloniarii,  who  are  mentioned  by 
Ulpian  (Frag.  xix.  i.  4),  are  the  inhabituiU  of  towne 
berond  Italy,  to  whom  the  I^tinitBt  wu  given. 
Tlieie  are  (he  tcwna  which  Pliny  calla  "  oppida 
Lininormnyetenim,"andeniimermtei  with  Ihe  "op- 
pida  dTiam  Ronunonun  "  (iii.  3),  which  were 
military  coloniei  of  Roman  citixeni.  The  pungea 
in  which  the  Latini  Colontarii  are  mentioned,  aa  B 
cbui  then  eiiating,  mntt  hare  been  written  befm 
Caracalla  gave  the  Civitu  to  tbe  whole  empire. 

Theae,  which  are  the  viewi  ot  Sevigny  on  tbii 
difficult  nibje<:t,are  contained  in  tbe  Ztifdirifi,  toL 
il.  Der  Rm.  FoUiuMmu  der  Tafil  m*  Htradfo. 

The  Latini  conid  acquire  the  Joi  Qniiitium,  ae- 
cording  to  Ulpiao  (.Frag,  tit  iii.  Oe  Latiiiit),  in 
the  following  waya :  —  By  tbe  Benefieinm  Princi- 
pale,  Liberi,  Iteratio,  Militis,  Navii,  AediGcinm, 
Piitrinum ;  and  by  a  Senatua-eonanltmn  it  wu 
given  to  a  female  "  vnlgo  quae  lil  ler  eniia."  Theae 
nrioui  model  of  acquiring  (he  civitii  an  treated 
in  detail  by  Ulpian,  from  which,  ni  well  ai  the 
connectioD  of  thi>  title  "  De  Latinii"  with  tbe 
fint  title  whieh  i>  **  De  Libertii,"  it  appeaix  (hat 
he  only  treated  of  the  model  in  which  Ihe  dvilai 
might  be  aiqnired  by  Ihoie  Latini  who  were  Li- 
beitL  The  aanie  remark  appliei  to  the  obmrra- 
tioni  of  0«iiii  (L  28)  on  the  lame  lubjert  (QKOut 
modit  Latmi  ad  Cmtatem  Romunam  jierotnviMt)- 


■  Libertof  Idtiniu,  nuuTying  a  Roman 
or  a  Latins  Cotoniaria,  or  a  woman  of  hit  own  con- 
dition, from  which  it  ii  clear  that  all  hii  remarks 
under  thii  head  apply  to  Ltberti  Latini ;  and  it 
■In  ippean  that  Oaini  ip«aki  of  the  lAtini  Colo- 
niarii ai  a  dan  eiiiting  in  hii  time.  Neither 
Olpian  nor  Oaini  isyi  any  thing  on  the  mode  by 
which  a  Latinni  Coloniarini  might  obtun  the  Civi- 
tai  Romans 

SaTigny*!  opiDioni  on  Ihe  nature  of  the  La- 
tinila*  an  foither  expl«ned  in  the  eleventh 
number  of  the  ZtUtirifi  (Ndritrage  n  rfnt 
fiiOem  ArttiUm).  Richard  of  Cirenceiter,  in 
hii  wotk  Dt  Sila  Brilamiiae,  apeaki  of  ten  ciliea 
in  Britain,  which  were  Latio  jtn  dotiatae;  and 
thia  ii  a  complete  proo^  independent  of  other 
proofii,  thai  Richard  compiled  hii  work  from 
genuine  materials.  The  eipresiion  "  Laliom  Jus" 
eoold  not  be  invented  hy  a  monk,  and  he  here 


widd  not 


ndentand,    I 


LATRUNCULl. 
LATROCI'NIUM,   LATROTIES.     Armed 

penoni,  who  mbbed  others  dbroad  on  the  public 
rondi,  or  diewhen,  were  called  Latroaa,  and  theii 
crime  Lalrociiaiun.  Murder  was  not  an  enentii] 
part  of  the  crime,  though  il  wa>  frequently  an  ac- 
companiment (Sen.  dtBm.T,  U  ;  FcMoa,  p.  118, 
ed.  Hilller  ;  Dig.  i9.  tit  15.  a  24,  £0.  tit  16. 
a  113.)  Under  the  repnblic,  Ldtrones  were  apprr^ 
hcnded  by  the  public  magiatrntoi,  lach  as  c«unlj 
andpraetori,  and  forthwith  executed  (Liv.  ixxix, 
39,  41).  By  (he  £w  Oonulia  de  Siaariii  of  the 
dictator  Sulla,  they  were  claiaed  with  licatii,  and 
pnniihed  with  dath,  and  this  law  continued  in 
force  in  the  imperial  period  (Paolus,  v.  23  ;  Dig; 
46.  tit  19.  L2a.  g  Ifi  I  Sen-deOfliLiL  I,  ^liM. 
7  ;  Petron.  91).  The  Graaalom  wrn  another 
kind  of  robben,  who  robbed  people  in  the  atirrU 
or  roada  The  name  leems  to  have  been  ^gbtally 
applied  to  those  lobben,  who  did  not  any  aimi, 
and  who  followed  their  trade  alone.  They  appear 
to  have  been  dasied  with  the  liarii  by  tbe  Leji 
Cornelia  ;  and  if  they  used  arms  or  wen  oniled 
■■■     -'  ''    ■  )bbMy,  they  w  " 


nthe  I 


M(Cte.'l> 


Ott.  32;  Dig.  48.  tit  IS.  1.28. 
g  ID).  Comp.  Rein,  Pat  OnmimcdniU  Jar  JSitr, 
pp.  424—426. 

LATRU'NCULI  (nmrel,  iHf«).  dnnghtk 
The  mrention  of  a  game  reiembting  dranghti  wu 
attributed  by  tbe  Oreeki  to  Palamedei  {AbacVS, 
i  i).  Tbe  game  is  certainty  mentioned  by  Homer, 
«enti  tbe  initon  of  Penelope  amiiuiit 
a  with  it  (Od.  i. 


taken,  ii  on  a  papyrni  p 

of  Antiquitiei  at  Leyden,  and  was  pnbably  m 
ibont  I7D0  yean  a-c    It  ii  Rmatlnble  tbu  : 
nan  is  here  represented  playing  alone  ;  when 
ily  in  worki  of  Egyptian  ait,  ^M  atn  « 


a  of  men,  one  pet  being  bloek,  t 


liatun  combat  between  two  aim 
called  Mldien  (milittt,  Ovid.  TViK. 
(lajfrs),  and  manaden  (Jafroli,  di 
Ovid.  At.  J<hA  il  208.   iiL   3£7 


■V  they  were 
L  477),  fota 
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20 ;  Sen.  EpiH,  107)  ;  also  Calculi,  because 
■tones  were  often  employed  for  the  purpose.  (Gell. 
m,  1.)  Sometimes  they  were  made  of  metal  or 
iTory,  glass  or  earthenware,  and  th<y  were  vari- 
ous and  often  CEUiciful  in  their  forms.  The  object 
of  each  player  was  to  get  one  of  his  adversary^ 
men  between  two  of  his  own,  in  which  case  he 
was  entitled  to  tike  the  man  kept  in  check  (Ovid, 
U.  ce. ;  Mart.  ziv.  1 7),  or,  as  the  phrase  was,  alli- 
fftUus  {Sen.Bpift,  118).  Some  of  the  men  were 
obliged  to  be  moved  in  a  certain  direction  (prdme\ 
and  were  therefore  called  ordinoarii;  others  might 
be  moved  any  way,  and  were  called  vc^  (Isid. 
Orig,  xviii.  67)  ;  in  this  respect  the  game  resem- 
bled chess,  which  is  certainly  a  game  of  great 
antiquity. 

Seneca  calls  the  board  on  which  the  Romans 
played  at  draughts,  iabtdat  latrunadaria  {EpitL 
118).  The  spaces  into  which  the  board  was 
divided  were  called  mamfrae.  (Martvii71.)  The 
abacus,  represented  at  page  1,  is  crossed  by  five 
lines.  As  five  men  were  ulowed  on  each  side,  we 
may  suppose  one  player  to  arrange  his  five  men  on 
the  lines  at  the  bottom  of  the  abacus,  and  the  other 
to  place  his  five  men  on  the  same  lines  at  the  top, 
and  we  shall  have  them  disposed  according  to  the 
accounts  of  ancient  writers  {Etymtd,  Mag,  s.  o. 
Utaooi :  Pollux,  iz.  97 :  Eustath,  in  Hem.  2.  c), 
who  say  that  the  middle  line  of  the  five  was  called 
/cpSk  7p^ifiir.  But  instead  of  five,  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  often  had  twelve  lines  on  the  board, 
whence  the  game  so  played  was  called  duodwim 
wertpta.  (Cic  dt  Orat,  L  50  ;  Quintil.  xi  2  ;  Ovid, 
AH.Amat,  iii  363.)  Indeed  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  latruncnli  were  arranged  and  played 
in  a  oonsideiable  variety  of  ways,  as  is  now  the 
eaae  in  Egypt  and  other  Oriental  countries.  (Nie- 
bnhr,  RMbemhr,  nack  Arabien^  vol.  L  p.  1 72.) 

Besides  playing  with  draughtsmen  only,  when 
the  game  was  altogether  one  of  skill,  the  ancients 
used  dice  (Tbssbras,  Kv%oi)  at  the  same  time,  so 
aa  to  combine  chance  with  skill,  aa  we  do  in  back- 
gammon or  tric-tFBC  (Ter.  Addph.  iv.  7.  23  ; 
Isid.  Oru^,  xviii.  60  ;  Brunck,  An.  iiL  60  ;  Becker, 
OalU$9,  voL  a  p.  228,  &c)  [J.  Y.] 

LATUS  CLAVUa    [Clavus  Latur] 

LAUDA'TIO  FUNEBRIS.  [Funus,  p.559a.] 

LAURENTA'LIA.    [Larbntalia.] 

LAUTIA.    [Lboatus.] 

LAUTU'MIAE,  LAUTO'MIAE,  LATO'- 
MIAE,  or  LATU'MIAB  (kieoronlcu  or  Xaro/Aicu, 
Lat  L^oieidinae\  are  literally  places  where  stones 
are  cut,  or  quarries ;  and  in  this  sense  the  word 
XoTo/ticu  was  used  by  the  Sicilian  Greeks.  (Psendo- 
Aicon.  ad  dc  e.  Verr.  il  1.  p.  161,  ed.  Orelli  ; 
compare  Diodor.  Sic  xL  25  ;  Plant.  PoenuL  iv.  2. 
5,  OapL  iii.  5.  65  ;  Festus,  s.  v.  Latutniae.)  In 
particular,  however,  the  name  lautumiae  was  given 
to  the  public  prison  of  Syracuse.  It  lay  in  the 
steep  and  almost  inaccessible  part  of  the  town 
which  was  called  Epipohie,  and  had  been  built  by 
Dionyiius  the  tyrant.  (Aelian.  V.  H,  zii.  44  ;  Cic. 
e.  Verr.  v.  55.)  Cicero,  who  had  undoubtedly 
seen  it  himself,  describes  it  {e.  Verr.  v.  27)  as  an 
immense  and  magnificent  work,  worthy  of  kings 
and  tyrants.  It  was  cut  to  an  immense  depth  into 
the  solid  rock,  so  that  nothing  could  be  imagined 
to  be  a  safer  or  stronger  prison  than  this,  though  it 
had  no  no^  and  thus  left  the  prisoners  exposed  to 
the  hast  of  the  sun,  the  nm,  and  the  coldness  of 
the  nights.    (Compare  Thucyd.  vii.  87.)     The 
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whole  was  a  stadium  in  length,  and  two  plethra  in 
width.  (Aelian.  L  c.)  It  was  not  only  used  as  a 
prison  for  Syracusan  criminals,  but  other  Sicilian 
towns  also  had  their  criminals  often  removed  to  it. 

The  Tullianum  at  Rome  was  also  sometimes 
called  lautumiae.  [Carcbr.]  [L.S.] 

LECTrCA  (icAJni,  icXtKtSxoi',  or  ^wpCMiv)  was  a 
kind  of  couch  or  litter,  in  which  persons,  in  a  lyin  i 
position,  were  carried  from  one  place  to  another. 
They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  vis.,  thosa 
which  were  used  for  carrj'ing  the  dead,  and  thosa 
which  served  as  conveniences  for  the  living. 

The  former  of  these  two  kinds  of  lecticae  (also 
called  lectica  funebris,  lerticula,  lectus  funebrir, 
feretmm  or  capuluraX  in  which  the  dead  were  car- 
ried to  the  grave,  seems  to  have  been  used  among 
the  Greeks  and  Roinans  from  very  early  times.  In 
the  beauty  and  costliness  of  their  ornaments  these 
lecticae  varied  according  to  the  rank  and  circum- 
stances of  the  deceased.  [FuNUS,  p.  659  a.]  The 
lectica  on  which  the  body  of  Augustus  was  carried 
to  the  grave,  was  made  of  ivory  and  gold,  and  waa 
covered  with  costly  dra})ery  worked  of  purple  and 
gold.  (Dion  (^ass.  Ivi.  34  ;  compare  Dionys.  Ani. 
Rom.  iv.  76 ;  Com.  Nepos,  AtL  22.  §  2  ;  Tacit. 
HitL  ill  67.)  During  the  latter  period  of  the 
empire  public  servants  {kctkarii)  were  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  canyinff  the  dead  to  toe  grave 
without  any  expense  to  toe  fiunily  to  whom  the 
deceased  belonged.  (Novell  43  and  59.)  Repre- 
sentations of  lecticae  iunebres  have  been  found  oo 
several  sepulchral  monuments.  The  following  wood- 
cut represents  one  taken  from  the  tombstone  of 
M.  Antonius  Antius  Lupni. 


(Compare  Lipsins,  EUet.  L  19  ;  Schefier,  De  R9 
Vehiadari^  ii.  5.  p.  89 ;  Gruter,  InteripL  p.  954. 
8  ;  BSttiger,  Sabina^  vol  il  p.  200  ;  Agya&lva, 
Waatdemngen  durtk  Pompeii.) 

Lecticae  for  sick  persons  and  invalids  seem  like- 
ynta  to  have  been  in  use  in  Greece  and  at  Rome 
from  very  early  times,  and  their  constniction  pro- 
bably differed  very  little  from  that  of  a  lectica 
funebris.  (Liv.  il  36  ;  Aurel  Vict  De  Vir,  lU.  e, 
34.)  We  also  frequently  read  that  generals  in 
their  campa,  when  they  had  received  a  severe 
wound,  or  when  they  were  suffering  from  ill  health, 
made  use  of  a  lectica  to  be  carried  bom  one  place 
to  another.  (Liv.  xxiv.  42  ;  Val  Max.  il  &  §  2  ; 
I  7  ;  Sueton.  Aug.  91.) 

Down  to  the  time  of  the  Gracchi  we  do  not  hear 
that  lecticae  were  used  at  Rome  for  any  other  pur- 
poses than  those  mentioned  above.  The  Greeks, 
however,  had  long  been  fiuniliar  with  a  different 
kind  of  lectica  {kKIvti  or  ^fMiby),  which  was  in- 
troduced among  them  from  Asia,  and  which  waa 
more  an  article  of  luxury  than  anything  to  supply 
an  actual  want.  It  consisted  of  a  bed  or  mattress 
and  a  pillow  to  support  the  head,  placed  upon  a 
kind  of  bedstead  or  couch.  It  had  a  roof  consist- 
ing of  the  slin  of  an  ox,  extending  over  the  couch 
and  resting  on  four  posts.  The  sides  of  this  lec> 
tica  were  severed  witn  curtains  {ahXaioA).     Tt  ap- 
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pean  to  hswe  been  chiefly  used  by  women  (Suid. 
i.  r.  ^op€io¥),  and  by  men  only  when  they  were 
in  ill  health.  (Anacr.  ap  Athen.  xu,  p.  533,  &e.  ; 
Plut  PerieL  27  ;  Lysiaa,  De  Vuln.  Proem,  p.  172  ; 
Andocid.  DeMysL  d.  30  ;  Plut  Eumm,  U.)  li 
a  man  without  any  pnysical  necessity  made  use  of 
a  lectica,  he  drew  upon  himself  the  censure  of  his 
countrymen  as  a  person  of  effeminate  character. 
(Dinarch.  e,  Demosih,  p.  29.)  But  in  the  time 
subsequent  to  the  Macedonian  conquests  in  Asia, 
lecticae  were  not  only  more  generally  used  in 
Greece,  but  were  also  more  magnificently  adorned. 
(Pint  Arai,  17.)  The  persons  or  slaves  who  cai^ 
ried  their  masters  or  mistresses  in  a  lectica  were 
called  ^>opta^poi  (Diog.  Laert  y.  4.  §  73),  and 
their  number  was  generally  two  or  four.  (Lucian, 
Efn$L  Satttm.  28  ;  Somn,  «.  GalL  10  ;  Qm.  9  ; 
compare  Becker,  C%ariife^«s,  ii.  p.71,  &c.)  When 
this  kind  of  lectica  was  introduced  among  the 
Romans,  it  was  chiefly  used  in  travelling,  and  only 
very  seldom  in  the  city  of  Rome  itself.  The  first 
trace  of  such  a  lectica  is  in  a  fragment  of  a  speech 
of  C.  Gracchus,  quoted  by  Gellius  (x.  3).  From 
this  passage  it  seems  evident  that  this  article  of 
luxury  was  introduced  into  Italy  from  Asia,  and 
that  at  the  time  scarcely  any  other  lectica  than  the 
lectica  fiinebris  was  known  to  the  country  people 
about  Rome.  It  also  appears  from  this  passage 
that  the  lectica  there  spoken  of  was  covered  ;  other- 
wise the  countryman  could  not  have  asked  whether 
they  were  carrying  a  dead  body.  (Compare  Cic 
PhiUp.  \L  45  ;  Plut  de.  48  ;  Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  10.) 
The  resemblance  of  such  a  lectica  used  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  that  which  the  Greeks  had  received  from 
Asia  is  manifest  from  the  words  of  Martial  (xi 
98) :  lectica  tuia  pelle  vdoque.  It  bad  a  roof  con- 
sisting of  a  large  piece  of  dcin  or  leather  expanded 
over  it  and  supported  by  four  posts,  and  the  sides 
also  were  covered  with  curtains  (m/o,  pUigw^  or 
fiagulae  ;  compare  Senec.  Sum,  i.  6  ;  Suet  Tit  1 0). 
During  the  time  of  the  empire,  however,  the  cur- 
tains were  not  thought  a  sufficient  protection  for  a 
lectica  ;  and,  consequently,  we  find  that  lecticae  used 
by  men  as  well  as  women,  were  closed  on  the  sides 
with  windows  made  of  transparent  stone  (lapis 
tpeeubMri»\  whence  Juvenal  (iv.  20)  calls  such  a 
lectica  an  amtrum  damtwn  luiie  specularibut.  (Com- 
pare Juv.  iil  239.)  We  sometimes  find  mention 
of  a  lectica  aperta  (Cic.  PhiL  ii.  24),  but  we  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  this  case  it  had  no 
roof,  for  the  adjective  aperta  probably  means  no- 
thing more  than  that  the  curtains  wefe  removed, 
•'.  e.  either  thrown  aside  or  drawn  up.  The 
whole  lectica  was  of  an  oblong  form,  and  the  per- 
son conveyed  in  it  lay  on  a  bed,  and  the  head 
was  snpported  by  a  pillow,  so  that  he  might 
read  and  write  in  it  with  ease.  To  what  extent 
the  luxury  of  having  a  soft  and  pleasant  bed  in  a 
lectica  vras  carried,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Cicero, 
may  be  seen  from  one  of  his  orations  against 
Verres  (v.  11).  Feather-beds  seem  to  have  been 
very  common.  (Juv.  i.  159,  &c.)  The  fiume- 
work,  as  well  as  the  other  appurtenances,  were, 
with  wealthy  persons,  probably  of  the  most  costly 
description.  The  lectica,  when  standing,  rested  on 
four  feet,  generally  made  of  wood.  Persons  were 
carried  in  a  lectica  by  slaves  (lectioarit)  by  means 
of  poles  (ossem)  attached  to  it,  but  not  fixed,  so 
that  they  might  easily  be  taken  off  when  neces- 
sary. (Sueton.  Califf,  58  ;  Juv.  viL  122,  iii.  245  ; 
Martial,  ix.  23.  9.)    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
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asseres  rested  on  the  shoulden  of  the  kcticarii,  and 
not  on  thongs  which  passed  round  the  necks  of  these 
sUves  and  hung  down  from  their  sbonldert,  as 
some  modem  writers  have  thought  (Sense.  EpieU 
80.  110;  TertuU.  ad  Uxor.  I  4;  Clem.  Alex 
Paedc^.  iii.  4  ;  Juv.  iil  240,  ix.  142.)  The  act 
of  taking  the  lectica  upon  the  shoulders  was  called 
fuccoUare  (Plin.  //.  M  xxxv.  10  ;  Sueton.  Ctamd, 
10),  and  the  persons  who  were  carried  in  this 
manner  were  said  succoQari  (Sueton.  OUto.  6). 
From  this  passage  we  also  learn  that  the  name 
lecticarii  was  sometimes  incorrectly  applied  to  those 
slaves  who  carried  a  person  in  a  sella  or  sedan- 
chair.  The  number  of  lecticarii  employed  in  carry- 
ing one  lectica  varied  according  to  its  size,  and  the 
display  of  wealth  which  a  person  might  wish  to 
make.  The  ordinary  number  was  probably  two 
(Petron.  Sal,  56  ;  Juv.  ix.  142)  ;  but  it  varied  fitnn 
two  to  eight,  and  the  lectica  is  called  hexaphoroo 
or  octophoron,  accordingly  as  it  was  carried  by  six 
or  eight  persons.  (Juv.  i.  64  ;  Mart  ii.  81,  vi  77  ; 
Cic.  c.  Verr.  v.  11,  arf  Qidnt.  il  10.)  Wealthy 
Romans  kept  certain  slaves  soldy  as  their  lecticarii 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  iv.  12)  ;  and  for  this  purpose  they 
generally  selected  the  tallest,  strongest,  and  most 
handsome  men,  and  had  them  always  well  dressed 
In  the  time  of  Martial  it  seems  to  have  been  cos- 
tomaiy  for  the  lecticarii  to  wear  beautiful  red  live- 
ries. The  lectica  was  generally  preceded  by  a  slave 
called  anteambulo,  whose  office  was  to  make  room 
for  it  (Martial,  iil  46  ;  Plin.  Bpist.  iil  14  ;  com- 
pare Becker,  Cfallus,  i.  p.  213,  &c.) 

Shortly  after  the  introduction  of  these  lecticaa 
among  the  Romans,  and  during  the  latter  period  ol 
the  republic,  they  appear  to  have  been  very  com* 
mon,  tnough  they  were  chiefly  used  in  journeys,  and 
in  the  city  of  Rome  itself  only  by  ladies  and  in- 
valids. (Dion  Cass.  Ivil  17.)  But  the  love  of  this 
as  well  as  of  other  kinds  of  luxury  increased  so 
rapidly,  that  Julius  Caesar  thought  it  necessary  to 
restrain  the  use  of  lecticae,  and  to  confine  the  pri- 
vilege of  using  them  to  certain  persons  of  a  certain 
age,  and  to  certain  days  of  the  year.  (Sueton. 
Goes.  43.) 

In  the  reign  of  Claudius  we  find  that  the  privilege 
of  using  a  lectica  in  the  city  was  still  a  great  dis- 
tinction, which  was  only  granted  by  the  emperor 
to  his  especial  fisvourites.  (Suet  datid.  28.)  But 
what  until  then  had  been  a  privilege  became  gra- 
dually a  right  assumed  by  aU,  and  every  wealthy 
Roman  kept  one  or  more  lecticae,  with  the  requisite 
number  of  lecticarii  The  emperor  Domitian,  how- 
ever, forbade  prostitutes  the  use  of  lecticae.  (Soet 
DomMi.  8.)  Enterprising  individuals  gradually  be- 
gan to  form  companies  (corptu  feotoarioriim),  and 
to  establish  public  lecticae,  which  had  their  stands 
(oaetra  lectieariontm)  in  the  r^o  transtiberina, 
and  probably  in  other  parts  also,  where  any  one 
might  take  a  lectica  on  hire.  (Victor,  De  Repaub. 
Urb,  Rom.  in  Graevii  Thesanr.  iil  p.  49  ;  Martial, 
iil  46.)  The  persons  of  whom  these  companies 
consisted,  were  probably  of  the  lower  ordos  or 
freedmen.  (Compare  Gruter,  IneeripL  599.  11, 
600.  1.) 

The  lecticae  of  which  we  have  hitherto  spoken, 
were  all  portable,  t.  e.  they  were  constructed  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  asseres  might  easily  be 
fiistened  to  them  whenever  it  was  necessary  to 
carry  a  person  in  them  from  one  place  to  another. 
But  the  name  lectica,  or  rather  the  diminutive  lec- 
ticula,  was  also  sometimes  applied  to  a  kind  of 
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■oia,  which  wai  not  moved  out  of  the  home. 
On  it  the  Romana  fireqnentlT  reclined  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reading  or  writing,  for  the  ancienta  when 
writing  aeldoitt  eat  at  a  taUe  as  we  do^  hut  geneially 
reclined  on  a  couch ;  in  this  postnn  they  raised 
one  knee,  and  npon  it  they  placed  the  parchment 
or  taUet  im  which  they  wrote.  From  this  kind  of 
occupation  the  sopba  was  called  lecticula  lucubra- 
toria  (Suet  Avff.  78),  or  more  commonly  lectnlns. 
(Plin-H^MtT.  5  ;  Ovid,  TriaL  1 11.  38  ;  compare 
Alstorph,  Jh  UetieU  Vetermm  Ditdnba^  Amster- 
dam, 1704.)  [L.&] 

LECTICAHIL    [Lktica.] 

LECTISTE'RNIUM.  Saoifioei  being  of  the 
nature  of  feasts,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  on  ooca- 
aion  of  eztraordinaiy  solemnities  placed  images  of 
the  gods  reclining  on  couches,  with  tables  and 
▼iandt  before  them,  as  if  they  were  really  partaking 
of  the  things  offered  in  samfice.  This  ceremony 
was  called  a  leetidentium.  Three  specimens  of 
the  conches  employed  for  the  puipose  are  in  the 
Olyptotek  at  MunicL  The  woodcut  here  intro- 
duced exhibits  one  of  them,  which  is  represented 
with  a  cushion  covered  by  a  cloth  hanging  in 
ample  folds  down  each  side.  This  beautiful  pul- 
VMMT  (Sneton.  JuL  76  ;  Com.  Nep.  Titmik,  2)  is 
wrought  altogether  in  white  marble,  and  is  some- 
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what  more  than  two  feet  in  height.  At  the 
Bfmlmm  Jovit,  which  was  the  most  noted  lecti- 
sternium  at  Rome,  and  which  was  oelebmted  in  the 
Capitol,  the  statue  of  Jupiter  waa  laid  in  a  reclining 
posture  on  a  couch,  while  those  of  Juno  and 
Minerva  were  seated  on  chain  by  his  aide ;  and 
this  distinotion  was  observed  in  allusion  to  the 
ancient  custom,  according  to  which  only  men  re- 
dined  and  women  sat  at  table.  (VaL  Max.  il  1. 
§  2.)  Nevertheless  it  is  probable  that  at  a  later 
period  both  gods  and  goddesses  were  represented 
in  the  same  position :  at  least  four  of  them,  vis, 
Jupiter  Soiapis  and  Juno  or  Isis,  together  with 
Apollo  and  Diana,  are  so  exhibited  vrith  a  table 
before  them  on  the  handle  of  a  Roman  lamp  en- 
graved by  Bartoll  (Lue,  AnL  ii  84.)  Liyy  (v.  13) 
gives  an  account  of  a  very  aplendid  lectisteminm, 
which  he  aaaerta  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the 
practice.  [J.  Y.] 

LBCTUS  (Xf'xoj,  Kkitni,  tivif),  a  bed.  In  the 
heroic  agea  of  Greece  beda  were  very  aimple  ;  the 
bedsteada,  however,  are  aometimea  represented  aa 
ornamented  (rfnrrit  A^x«o»  /^  iii.  448 ;  compare 
Odygg.  xxiii.  219,  &c).  The  principal  parta  of  a 
bed  were  the  xAomu  and  p^«o  (Odyss.  xix.  337); 
the  former  were  a  kind  of  thick  woollen  doak, 
aometimea  coloured,  which  waa  in  bad  weather 
worn  by  men  over  their  x""*^*  and  waa  aometimea 
^eal  over  a  chair  to  render  the  aeat  aoft.    That 


these  x^fluyvu  served  as  blankets  for  pecsons  in 
their  sleep,  is  seen  from  Odyu,  xiv.  488,  600,  504, 
513,  529,  XX.  4.  The  ^^co,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  probably  a  softer  and  more  coatly  kind  of 
woollen  cloth,  and  were  uaed  chiefly  by  peisona  of 
high  rank.  They  were,  like  the  x^"^^  some^ 
timea  uaed  to  cover  the  aeat  of  chain  when  persona 
wanted  to  ait  down.  {Odyst,  x.  352.)  To  render 
thia  thick  woollen  atuff  leaa  disagreeable,  a  linen 
cloth  waa  aometimea  apread  over  it  {Ody$s,  xiii. 
73.)  It  baa  been  auppoeed  that  the  (ttiyta  were 
pillowa  or  bobten  ;  but  thia  opinion  aeema  to  be 
refuted  by  the  dreumatance  that,  in  Odya.  vi. 
88,  they  are  described  aa  being  waahed  without 
anything  being  aaid  aa  to  any  operation  which 
w<Nild  have  neceasarily  preceded  the  washing  had 
they  been  pillowa.  Beyond  thia  auppoaition  re- 
apecting  the  /^co,  we  have  no  tracea  of  pillowa 
or  bolaten  being  uaed  in  the  Homeric  age.  The 
bedatead  (A^x^***  X^rrpoi^,  i4fuftw)  of  penona  of 
high  rank  waa  covered  with  akina  (fc«»ca)  upon 
which  the  ^4yea  were  pUiced,  and  over  theae  linen 
aheeta  or  carpeta  were  apread  ;  the  x^>^^^  laatly, 
served  aa  a  cover  or  bkmket  for  the  deeper.  {Ody»$, 
iv.  296,  &c  :  IL  xxiv.  643,  &c. ;  ix.  660,  &c) 
Poor  penona  alept  on  akina  or  beda  of  dry  herU 
apread  on  the  ground.  (Odyu.  xiv.  519  ;  xx.  139, 
Slc  ;  xi.  188,  &c.  ;  compare  Nitxach,  ttur  Odyu, 
voLL  nw210.)  Theae  aimple  beda,  to  which  ahortly 
afker  tne  Homeric  age  a  pillow  for  the  head  waa 
added,  continued  to  be  uaed  by  the  poorer  classes 
among  the  Greeka  at  all  timea.  Thua  the  bed  of 
the  ontor  Lycuigua  ia  said  to  have  conaiatcd  of 
one  aheep-akin  {jMtw)  and  a  pillow.  (Plut.  ViU 
Dte,  Orai,  Lyemrg.  p.  842.  a)  But  the  complete 
bed  (c&i^)  of  a  wealthy  G^k  in  hUer  tmiea, 
generally  oondated  of  the  following  parta:  ieA(m^ 
tr/roivi,  rvAiMK  or  Ky4^a\oy^  ir^o^xf^dAf ioy,  and 

The  Kkbni  ia  propeily  apeaking  onl  v  the  bed- 
stead, and  seems  to  have  oonsiated  only  of  poati 
fitted  into  one  another  and  reating  upon  four  feeti 
At  the  head  partalone  there  waa  a  board  (Am(icAii«> 
Tpw  or  iwutXurrpoy)  to  aupport  the  pillow  and  pre- 
vent ita  foiling  out  Sometimea  the  M^c^Mrrp99 
ivitt  wanting,  aa  we  see  in  diawinga  on  andent 
vaaea.  (Pollux,  x.  34,  vi  9.)  Sometimea,  however, 
the  bottom  part  of  a  bedstead  waa  likewise  pro- 
tected by  the  board,  so  that  in  this  case  a  Greek 
bedstead  resembled  a  modem  so-called  French  bed- 
stead. The  icA<nf  was  generally  made  of  wood, 
which  in  quality  varied  according  to  the  means  of 
the  persons  for  whose  use  it  was  destined  ;  foir  in 
tome  caaea  we  find  that  it  waa  made  of  aolid 
miq>le  or  box-wood,  or  veneered  with  a  coatiog  of 
theae  more  expenaive  wooda.  At  a  later  penod, 
bedateada  were  not  only  made  of  aolid  ivory  or 
veneered  with  tortoiaeahell,  but  aometimea  had 
silver  feet  (Pollux,  L  c  ;  Aelian,  F.  ^T.  xil  29  ; 
Athen.  vL  pi  255.) 

The  bedatead  waa  provided  with  girtha  (retyoi, 
Mrotfoiy  ic9tpla)  on  which  the  bed  or  mattress 
(leyl^oAoy,  rvAcioy,  kmp&s  or  t6Ai|)  rested  ;  in- 
stead of  these  girths  poorer  people  used  strings. 
(Ariatoph.  Av,  814,  Mrith  the  Scnol.)  The  cover 
or  ticking  of  a  mattreaa  waa  made  of  linen  or  wool- 
len doth,  or  of  leather,  and  the  uaual  material  with 
which  it  waa  filled  (rh  if*6aKX6fi€tfWf  irA^pcw/M, 
or  yvd^aXjuf)  waa  dther  wod  or  dried  weeda.  At 
the  head  part  of  the  bed,  and  supported  by  the 
ivUcXitrrpoy,  lay  a  round  pillow  (vpoo^Kf^dAaior) 
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to  support  the  head  ;  and  in  some  ancient  pictures 
two  other  square  pillows  are  seen,  which  were  in- 
tended to  support  the  hack.  The  covers  of  such 
pillows  are  striped  in  sevenl  pictures  on  ancient 
vases  (see  the  woodcut  under  Stmposium),  and 
were  therefore  prohahly  of  various  colours.  They 
were  undouhtedly  filled  with  the  same  materials 
as  the  heds  and  mattresses. 

The  hed-covers,  which  may  be  termed  hhmkets 
or  counterpanes,  were  called  by  a  variety  of  names, 
such  as  wtpurrp^fwra,  intovrpAyuoera,^  cirttfX^furra, 
iptffTpifts^  X^^MVcu^  ^^tcirrptSf s,  ^166X010,  9d- 
irtSct,i^iX(^£ri8ef,  (v<rr(8f  r,  xpv^rdwamH^rdwrfTts 
or  ifii^tTiianyTCf .  The  common  name,  however,  was 
ffrpiifiarti.  They  were  generally  made  of  doth, 
which  was  very  thick  and  woolly  either  on  one 
or  on  both  sides.  (Polhiz,  vL  9.)  It  is  not 
always  easy  to  distinguish  whether  the  ancients, 
when  speaking  of  icXlyeu,  mean  beds  in  our  sense 
of  the  word,  or  the  couches  on  which  they  lay  at 
meal  times.  We  consequently  do  not  know  whe- 
ther the  descriptive  epithets  of  jrAtVcu,  enumerated 
by  Pollux,  belong  to  beds  or  to  couches.  But  this 
matters  little,  as  there  was  scarcely  any  diiferenoe 
between  the  beds  of  the  ancients  and  their  couches, 
with  this  exception,  that  the  latter  being  made  for 
appearance  as  well  as  for  comfort,  were,  on  the 
whole,  undoubtedly  more  splendid  and  costly  than 
the  former.  Considering,  nowever,  that  bedsteads 
were  often  made  of  the  most  costly  materials,  we 
may  reasonably  infer  that  the  coverings  and  other 
ornaments  of>  beds  were  little  inferior  to  those  of 
couches.  Notwithstanding  the  splendour  and  com- 
fort of  many  Greek  beds,  the  Asiatics,  who  have 
at  all  times  excelled  the  Europeans  in  these  kinds 
of  luxuries,  said  that  the  Greeks  did  not  under- 
stand how  to  make  a  comfortable  bed.  (Athen.  ii. 
S.  48  ;  Pint  Pdap,  80.)  The  places  most  oele- 
rated  for  the  manufocture  of  splendid  bed-«overs 
were  Miletus,  Corinth,  and  Carthage.  ( Aristoph. 
Ram,  410,  542,  vrith  the  Schol. ;  L^sistr,  782  ; 
Cic.  e.  Verr,  L  84  ;  Athen.  i.  pp.  27,  28.)  It  ap- 
pears that  the  Gredu,  though  they  wore  night- 
gowns, did  not  simply  cover  themselves  with  the 
trrpAfutra,  but  wn^it  diemselvcs  up  in  them.  Less 
wealthy  persons  continued,  according  to  the  ancient 
custom,  to  use  skins  of  sheep  and  other  animals, 
especiidly  in  winter,  as  blankets.  (Pollux,  x.  128  ; 
Aristoph.  Mift.  10.) 

The  bedsteads  of  the  poorer  rlasses  are  de- 
signated by  the  names  VKifiTovs,  iurxdimit^  and 
Kpdficeros^  and  an  exaggerated  description  of  such 
a  bed  is  given  by  Aristophanes.  (Fbt  540, 
Ac  ;  compare  Ljftidr.  916.)  The  words  x^V^^ 
and  x<V*vv«'>'9  which  originally  signified  a  bed  of 
straw  or  dry  herbs  made  on  the  ground  (Theocrit. 
iii.  33  ;  Plut  lAfcmrg.  16),  were  afterwards  ap- 
plied to  a  bed  which  was  only  near  the  ground, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  itXivn  which  was  gene- 
rally a  high  bedstead.  Xo/Ac^rta  were  the  usual 
beds  for  slaves,  soldiers  in  the  field,  and  poor 
citiaens,  and  the  mattresses  used  in  them  were  mere 
mats  made  of  rushes  or  bast  (Pollux,  /.  c,  and 
vi.  11;  Becker,  ChariJdBS^  vol.  ii.  pp.  114 — 122  ; 
Pollux,  X.  c.  7,  8,  vi.  1.) 

The  beds  of  the  Romans  {ItcH  aibicularet)  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  republic  were  probably  of  the 
same  description  as  those  used  in  Greece  ;  but  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  republic  and  during  the  em- 
pire, when  Asiatic  luxuries  were  imported  into 
Italy,  the  richness  and  magnificence  of  the  beds  of 
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the  wealthy  Romans  for  surpassed  everything  wa 
find  described  in  Greece.  The  bedstead  wis  g»- 
nerally  rather  high,  so  that  persons  entered  the 
bed  {wmdere^  oscwirfsw)  by  means  of  steps  placed 
beside  it  {aoammmm^  Varro,  de  Lmg,  Lot,  v.  168, 
MU11<» ;  Ovid.  FwA,  il  349,  &&).  It  wis  some- 
tunes  made  of  metal,  and  sometimes  of  costly  kinds 
of  wood  or  veneered  with  tortoise-shell  or  ivoiy  ;  its 
feet  (Jiilcra)  were  frequently  of  silver  or  gold. 
(Plin.  xvl  43  ;  Mart  xiL  67  ;  Juv.  xi  94.)  The 
bed  or  mattress  {pdaiia  and  ftinis)  rested  upon 
girths  or  strings  (rssto,  fatckut^  tuAutas,  or  /iuitn) 
which  connected  the  two  horizontal  side-posts  of 
the  bed.  (Cic.  ds  Div.  ii.  65  ;  Mart  v.  62  ; 
Petron.  97  ;  compare  Herat  Epod,  xii  12  ;  Cato, 
de  Rb  Rud.  c.  10.)  In  beds  destined  for  two 
persons,  the  two  sides  are  distinguished  by  different 
names  ;  the  sides  at  which  persons  entered  was 
open,  and  bore  the  name  ndponda;  the  other  side, 
which  was  protected  by  a  board,  was  called  phUem, 
(Isidor.  XX.  II.  p.  629,  ed.  Lindemann.)  The  two 
sides  of  such  a  bed  are  also  distinguished  by  the 
names  torut  etterior  and  torua  mterior^  or  apcrnda 
ejierior  and  tpomia  imierior  (Ovid.  Amor,  iii.  14. 
82  ;  Sueton.  Caet.  49) ;  and  from  these  expres- 
sions it  is  not  improbable  that  suchlecti  had  two  beds 
or  mattresses,  one  for  each  person.  Blattresses  wece 
in  the  earlier  times  filled  with  dry  herbs  (Vaira, 
L  e.  i  Ovid.  FasL  i.  200  and  205),  or  straw  (Herat 
Sat.  a  3.  117  ;  Mart  xiv.  160  ;  Senec  De  Fit. 
Beat.  6,  25),  and  such  beds  continued  to  be  used 
by  the  poor.  But  in  subsequent  times  wool,  and 
at  a  still  later  period,  feathers  were  used  by  the 
wealthy  fw  the  beds  as  well  as  the  pillows.  (Plin. 
H.N.  viii.  48,  x.  22  ;  Plant  MiL  Glor.  iv.  4. 
42 ;  Cic.  TWe.  iii.  19  ;  Mart  xiv.  161  and  159.) 
The  cloth  <v  tickinff  (openmea^ifm  or  mvoUunim\ 
with  which  the  beds  or  mattresses  were  covered, 
was  called  toral,  torale,  linteum,  or  B^ste«.  (Hocat 
Sat.  iL  4.  84,  ^n$L  I  5.  21  ;  Vairo,  Le.)  The 
blankets  or  counterpanes  (oestet  iiragidaej  ttragela 
porUtromata^  peripeUumaia)  were  in  the  houses  01 
wealthy  Romans  of  the  most  costly  descriptioB^ 
and  genenlly  of  a  purple  colour  {iiragHla  eomekjilio 

and  embroidered  with  beautifol  figures  in  goldl 
Covers  of  this  sort  were  called  peripetasmata 
Attalica,  because  they  were  said  to  have  been 
first  used  at  the  court  of  Attains.  (Plin.^.M 
1.0. :  Cic  cVerr.  iv.  12,  26,  Pkil^,  il  27 ;  Mart 
ii.  16.)  The  pillows  were  likewise  covered  vrith 
magnificent  casings.  Whether  the  ancients  had 
curtains  to  their  beds  is  not  mentioned  any- 
where ;  but  as  curtains,  or  rather  a  kind  of  canopy 
(ott^oea),  were  used  in  the  lectns  tridiniaris  (Homi. 
Oarm.  ill  29.  15,  Sat.  ii.  8.  54)  for  the  puipose 
of  preventing  the  dust  frJling  upon  the  persona 
lying  on  it,  it  is  not  improbable  tnat  the  same  or 
a  similar  contrivance  was  used  in  the  lectus  cnbi- 
cularis. 

The  ledus  pmialU  or  adversua  was  the  bridal 
bed  which  stood  in  the  atrium,  opposite  the  janua, 
whence  it  derived  the  epithet  advenus.  (Horat. 
Epitt.  i.  1.  87  ;  FestuB,  s.  v.  ;  comp.  DoMua, 
p.  428,  a.)  It  was  generally  high,  with  steps  by 
Its  side,  and  in  later  times  beautifully  adorned. 
(Gellitts,  xvl  9  ;  Lucan.  il  356  ;  Cic  pro  CbiemL 
c.  0.) 

Respecting  the  lectus  funebris  see  the  article* 

FuNus  and  Lictica.    An  account  of  the  dia* 

I  position  of  the  conches  used  at  entertainments,  and 
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oftli0  place  wliieh  each  gueet occupied,  ia  giTeo'loooId  be  left:  Per  VindicationeiB,  Per  Dtmna- 
nnderTBiCLDfivic.   (BedLer,  Chdhu^  toL  L  p.  42, 1  tionen,  Sinendi  modo,  Per  Praecepttonem. 


&C.)  [L.  S.] 

LE'C  YTH  US  (X^jrv^f  Xa  tmall  nanow-mouthed 
Teeael,  the  principal  nee  of  which  was  to  hold  oil, 
for  anointing  after  the  hath,  and  in  the  palaestra. 
It  was  sometimes  of  leather,  but  more  often  of 
earthen-ware.  Nomeroos  terra-cotta  Tessels  of 
this  sort  exist,  of  an  oval  shape,  holdixig  about  a 
pint,  generally  painted  a  plain  dark  brown  or  black, 
but  sometimes  a  bright  oolonr,  while  a  few  ex- 
amples are  adorned  with  beautifully  executed  paint- 
ings. Moat  of  them  are  the  productions  of  the 
Athenian  potteries.  (Horn.  Od,  yi.  79  ;  Kxanse, 
Oynm.  «.  Agon,  vol.  i.  p.  189,  and  in  Paulyli 
Beal-Eiuydopadig,  $,  v.)  [P.  &] 

LKGATIO  Ll'BERA.  [Lboatus,  p.  678,  b.] 
LEOATUM  is  defined  (Dig.  80.  s.  116)  to  be 
"  delibatio  hereditatis  qua  testator  ex  eo  quod  uni- 
Tersum  heredis  foret  alicni  quid  oollatum  velit'* 
This  singular  succession  presupposes  a  universal 
succession,  for  if  there  is  no  heres  ex  testamento 
or  person  loco  heredis,  there  can  be  no  legacy.  A 
Legatum  then  is  a  |«rt  of  the  hereditas  which  a 
testator  gives  out  of  it,  from  the  heres  (o6  hertde) ; 
that  is,  it  is  a  sift  to  a  person  out  of  that  whole 
(wmxemfm)  which  is  diminished  to  the  heres  by 
such  gift.  Accordingly  the  phrase  ''ah  herede 
legare  ^  thus  becomes  intelligible.  (Dig.  30. 
a.  116;  **  ei  teatamoato  legat  grandem  pecuniam  a 
filio,^  Cic  pro  dueni,  12.)  A  legatee  could  not 
be  chaiged  with  the  payment  of  a  legacy  out  of 
what  was  given  to  him,  a  nile  of  law  which  was 
thua  expressed,  **  A  legatario  legari  non  potest** 
A  legatum  was  something  given  acoordmg  to  the 
Jus  Civile,  and  therefore  could  only  be  given  in 
dvilia  verba,  and  in  Latin.     [Tbstamentum.] 

The  word  **  Legatum,**  from  the  verb  2mo,  oon- 
tains  the  same  element  as  Lex.  Lego  has  the 
aenae  of  appointing  or  dispoaing  of  a  matter,  aa  in 
the  phraae  **'  legatum  negotram  **  (Plant  Cat,  i.  1. 
12)  ;  and  it  is  used  in  the  Twelve  Tables  to  ex- 
press generally  a  testator*8  disposition  of  his  pro* 
perty  (aft*  legastU^  &c.).  Ulpian  accordingly 
explaina  the  word  Legatum  by  referring  to  ita 
etymology,  and  likening  a  Legatum  to  a  Lex  pro- 
perly ao  called.  **  A  legatum,**  he  says,  ^  is  that 
which  is  left  by  a  testament,  Is^  modoy  that  is, 
iuqMratkae;  for  those  things  which  are  left  j»r»- 
tatkfo  modOi  are  called  Fideicommissa.**  (Froff, 
tit  24.)  A  legatee  was  named  Uffoiariiu;  those 
to  whmn  a  thing  was  given  joinUy  {amfuneHm) 
were  oollegatarii  A  legacy  which  was  legally 
valid  or  good,  was  Itffaium  utile;  a  void  legacy  was 
mrnHle.  A  legacy  which  was  given  absolutely  or 
unconditionally,  was  said  to  be  given  pure;  one 
which  waa  given  conditionally  waa  aaid  to  be  given 
tub  eomdmoHe.  The  expreaaion  purum  Uffoium^  an 
unconditional  legacy,  also  occnra.  (Dig.  36.  tit  2. 
a.  6.) 

Oaius  apologises  for  treating  of  Legata  in  that 
part  of  his  Institutional  work  in  which  he  has 
placed  them.  In  the  first  ninety-six  chapters  of  his 
second  book  he  treats  of  the  acquisition  of  property 
in  Res  singulars  to  which  class  l^acies  belong. 
But  as  the  matter  of  legacies  is  not  intelligible 
without  reference  to  the  matter  of  hereditas  or 
universal  succession,  he  places  the  law  of  I^ndes 
(haee  juris  maieria)  immediately  after  that  of 
hereditas.    . 

There  were  four  Civil  forms  in  which  a  legacy 


A  legatum  per  vindicationem  was  given  in  these 
words:  "Hominem  Stichum  Do,  L^  ;**  or  the 
words  might  be  with  reference  to  die  legatee, 
'^  Capitoy  Sumito,  Sibi  Habeto.**  A  legatum  per 
vindicationem  was  so  called  with  reference  to  the 
legal  means  by  which  the  legatee  asserted  his  right 
to  the  legacy  against  the  heres  or  any  possessor, 
which  was  by  a  vindicatio  or  an  Actio  in  rem ;  for 
aa  soon  as  the  Hereditatis  aditio  had  taken  place, 
the  legatee  had  the  Quiritarian  {eajmre  Qidritium) 
ownership  of  the  legacy.  The  two  schools  raised 
a  question  as  to  this,  Whether  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  legatee  obtained  the  Quiritarian  owner- 
ship of  the  thmg  before  he  had  consented  to  take 
it  The  opinion  of  the  l^culiani  who  contended 
for  auch  conaent,  waa  confirmed  by  a  Conatitation 
of  Antoninua  Piua  (Oaiua,  ii.  195).  It  was  con- 
sistent with  the  nature  of  the  Per  Vindicationem, 
that  those  things  only  could  be  so  ffiven,  in  which 
the  testator  had  Quiritarian  owneruip:  and  it  waa 
alao  necessary  that  he  should  have  such  owner- 
ship both  at'  the  time  of  making  hia  will  and  at 
the  time  of  hia  death  ;  otherwise  the  legacy  was 
void  (umHle),  But  ^ere  was  an  exception  in 
respect  of  things  **  quae  pondere,  numero,  men- 
sura  constant,**  aa  wine,  oil,  com,  and  the  pre- 
cioua  metab  in  the  form  of  coin  {peetmia  nurne- 
rata\  in  regard  to  which  it  waa  sufficient  if  the 
testator  had  the  Quiritarian  ownership  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  By  a  senatusconsoKum  of  the 
time  of  Nero,  it  waa  enacted  that  if  a  teatator  left 
a  thing  aa  a  legacy,  which  had  nev»  been  hia,  the 
legacy  ahould  be  equally  good  aa  if  it  had  beoi 
left  in  the  form  most  advantageous  to  the  legatee 
(opHmo  Jmre),  which  form  was  the  Legatom  per 
damnationem.  But  if  a  testator  gave  a  thing  of  his 
own  by  a  testament,  which  he  afterwards  alienated, 
it  was  the  best  opinion  that  the  legacy  was  inutile 
by  the  Jus  Civile,  and  that  the  Senatusconsnltom 
did  not  make  it  good.  If  the  same  thing  was 
^ven  to  more  than  one  perum  either  jointly  (ami- 
,;iM0fiiii)  so  aa  to  make  them  oollegatarii,  or  se- 
verally (</u^MNo<im),  each  took  an  equal  share.  A 
legatum  was  given  eoi^pmetim  thus :  ^  Titio  et  Seb 
hominem  Stichum  do^  lego;**  di^jimetimf  thus: 
^  Titio  hominem  Stichum  do,  lego ;  Seio  eundem 
hominem  do,  lego.**  If  one  cdlegatarius  foiled  to 
take,  his  portion  went  to  the  others.  In  the  case 
of  a  conditional  legacy  left  per  vindicationem,  the 
schools  were  divided  in  opinion:  the  Sabiniani 
said  that  it  was  the  property  of  the  heres  during 
the  pendency  of  the  condition ;  the  Proeuliani  said 
that  it  waa  **  rea  nulliua.** 

The  fonn  of  the  Per  damnationem  waa  thia: 
Herea  mena  Stichum  aervnm  meum  dare  <iMwiu^f 
eato ;  but  the  word  Date  waa  equally  effective.  A 
thinff  which  belonged  to  another  (flfcwa  res)  could 
be  thua  left,  and  the  herea  waa  bound  to  procure 
the  thing  for  the  legatee  or  to  pay  him  the  value 
of  it  A  thing  not  in  existence  at  the  date  of  the 
will  might  be  left  by  this  form,  as  ^e  future  pro- 
duce of  a  female  slave  (aneUla).  The  lesatee  did 
not  acquire  the  Quiritarian  ownership  of  the  legacy 
by  virtue  of  the  hereditatis  aditio :  the  thing  still 
remained  the  property  of  the  heres,  but  the  efiect 
of  the  legatum  was  to  establish  an  obligatio  be- 
tween the  heres  and  the  legatee,  who  could  sua 
for  it  by  an  Actio  in  personam.  If  it  was  a  thing 
Mancipi,  the  legatee  could  only  acquire  the  Qniri- 
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Uurian  ownenhip  of  it  by  MancipaUo  or  In  Jure 
cesaio  firom  the  neret :  if  it  waa  merely  delivered, 
the  legatariiu  only  acquired  the  complete  owner- 
ship (plemnn  jua)  by  uiucapion.  If  the  lame 
thing  was  left  to  two  or  more  ou^pmcUm^  each 
had  an  equal  share  ;  if  dujmtetim^  the  heres  was 
bound  to  give  the  thing  to  one  and  its  value  to  the 
test  In  the  case  of  a  gift  coi^paioHm  the  share  of 
the  legatee  who  failed  to  teJce  belonged  to  the 
hereditas ;  but  the  Lex  Papia  made  it  caducum, 
and  gave  it  first  to  a  coUegatarius  who  had 
children,  then  to  the  heredes  who  had  children, 
and  then  to  the  other  legatees  who  had  children 
(/IsTotom*),  a  privilege  wnich  Juvenal  alludes  to 
{dtUee  oaducmn^  iz.  88). 

The  Legatum  Sinendi  modo  was  thus  given: 
**  Heres  mens  '^^mnf  esto  sinere  Lucium  Titium 
homuiem  Stichum  sumere  sibique  habere  ;**  by 
which  form  a  testator  could  give  either  his  own 
property  or  that  which  was  the  property  of  his 
heres  at  the  time  of  the  death*  ^  in  the  case  of 
a  legatum  per  danmationem,  the  legatee  prosecuted 
his  claim  by  an  Actio  in  personam.  It  was 
doubted  whether  the  heres  was  bound  to  transfer 
the  property,  in  the  case  of  a  res  mandpi,  by  man- 
cipatio  or  in  jure  cessio,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  thing 
nee  mancipi,  by  traditio  or  delivery,  for  the  words 
of  the  gift  are  **  permit  him  to  take.**  If  the  same 
thing  was  left  to  several  oonjimctim,  they  took  it 
in  common,  but  without  any  jus  accrescendi  if  one 
of  them  fitiled  to  take.  It  was  a  still  more  doubtful 
question  (in  the  time  of  Gains),  whether,  if  the 
same  thing  was  given  in  this  way  to  two  severally 
(<2i(^KM6*]»),  the  whole  was  due  to  each,  or  if  the 
herea  was  released  firom  all  further  claim,  when 
either  of  them  had  obtained  possession  of  the  whole 
with  his  permission. 

The  Legatum  per  praeoeptionem  was  in  this 
manner:  *^Lueius  Titius  hominem  Stichum  Pree- 
cipito ;  **  where  **  praecipito,^*  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Sabiniani,  is  the  same  as  **  praecipuum  sumito,**  or 
^  take  first**  The  Sabiniani  accordingly  were  of 
opinion  that  a  legacy  could  only  thus  be  left  to 
one  who  was  also  made  a  heres ;  but  a  Senatus- 
consultum  Neronianum  made  the  l^acy  good,  even 
if  it  was  thus  left  to  an  extraneus,  that  is,  to  an- 
other than  the  heres,  provided  the  legatee  was  a 
parson  to  whom  a  lega^  could  be  left  in  any  of 
the  three  other  modes.  For  the  Senatusconsultum 
made  those  legacies  valid  which  were  not  valid  by 
the  Jus  Civile  on  account  of  the  words  of  the  gift 
(wtrborum  vUio\  but  not  those  legacies  which 
were  invalid  on  account  of  the  incapacity  of  the 
legatee  {mtio  per90iuu\  which  was  the  case  with  a 
peregrinua.  The  Sabiniani  also  maintained  that  a 
roan  could  leave  in  this  manner  only  what  was  his 
own,  for  the  only  way  in  which  the  legatee  could 
enforce  his  right  was  by  a  judicium  fiimiliae  ercis* 
cundae,  in  which  judicium  it  was  necessary  that 
the  judex  should  adjudicate  that  which  was  given 
per  paeceptionem,  and  he  could  adjudicate  on 
nothmg  else  than  the  res  hereditaria.  But  the 
same  senatusconsultum  made  a  legacy  valid,  which 
was  given  in  this  form,  even  if  the  thing  did  not 
belong  to  the  testator.  The  Proculiani  contended 
that  a  legacy  could  be  given  to  an  extraneus  per 
praeceptionem  ;  and  further  that  if  the  thing  was 
the  testator^  ex  jure  Quiritium,  it  could  be  sued  for 
(mndieari)  by  the  legatee,  whether  he  was  a  heres 
or  not  (extromau)  ;  if  it  was  the  testator's  in  Wiia, 
U  wm  i|  utilQ  legatum  to  the  extraneus  by  the 
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senatusconsultum ;  and  the  heres,  if  he  waa  th« 
legatee,  could  obtain  it  in  a  judicium  fiuniliae  er« 
ciscundiae.  If  it  did  not  belong  to  the  testator  in 
either  way,  still  the  Icigatum  was  made  utile  both 
to  the  heres  and  the  extraneus  by  the  senatus- 
consultum. If  the  same  thing  was  thus  left  to 
more  than  one  either  diyumdm  or  etmjuneUm^ 
each  had  only  his  share.  In  all  the  three  ianoM^ 
except  the  per  damnationem,  only  Things  and 
Jura  in  re  could  be  the  objects  of  legata :  but  by 
the  per  damnationem  any  Uiing  could  be  made  the 
object  of  a  legatum  which  could  be  made  the  ob- 
ject of  an  obligatio. 

By  the  Law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  a  man  could 
dispose  of  his  property  as  he  pleased,  and  he  might 
exhaust  (erogare)  the  whole  hereditas  by  legacies 
and  bequests  of  freedom  to  slaves,  so  as  to  leave 
the  heres  nothing.  The  consequence  was  that  in 
such  cases  the  scripti  heredes  refused  to  take  the 
hereditas,  and  there  was  of  course  an  intestacy. 
The  first  legislative  measure  on  this  subject  was 
the  Lex  Furia,  called  Testamentaria,  which  did 
not  allow  a  testator  to  give  as  a  donatio  mortis 
causa  or  as  a  legacy  more  than  a  thousand  asses 
to  one  person,  certain  kinsfolk  excepted.  (Gains, 
iii.  225 ;  Ulp.  Frt^.  I  2,  xxviii.  7.)  But  this 
measure  was  a  fiulure,  for  it  did  not  prevent 
a  man  from  giving  as  many  several  thounnds  to 
as  many  persons  as  he  pleased,  and  so  exhausting 
his  estate.  The  Lex  Voconia  (ac.  169)  after- 
wards enacted  that  no  penon  should  take  by  way 
of  legacy  or  donatio  mortis  causa  more  than  the 
heredes  (severally,  as  it  seems) ;  but  this  lex 
was  ineffectual,  for  by  the  testator  distributing 
his  property  among  numerous  legatees,  the  heres 
might  have  so  smul  a  portion  as  not  to  make  it 
worth  his  while  to  assume  the  burdens  attached  to 
the  hereditas.  (Gahis,  ii.  26  ;  Cic  m  Verr*  L 
43.)  The  Lex  Fakidia  (b.  a  40)  at  last  took 
away  all  means  of  evasion  by  dedaiing  that  a  tes- 
tator should  not  give  more  than  three-fourths  in 
legacies,  and  thus  a  fourth  was  secured  to  the 
heres  ;  and  ^  this  law,**  says  Gains,  ^  is  now  in 
force.**  The  Senatusconsultum  Pegasianum  extended 
the  same  rule  of  law  to  fideicommissa  [Fidsicom- 
missum]  ;  and  the  Emperor  Antoninus  a{^ied  it 
to  the  case  of  fideicommissa,  when  there  was  an 
intestacy.  (Dig.  35.  tit  2.  s.  18.)  The  Lex  Fal- 
cidia  applied  to  the  wills  of  persons  who  died  in 
captivity  (apud  hoties)^  for  a  previous  Lex  Cor- 
n(uia  had  given  to  die  wills  of  such  persons  the 
same  foree  as  if  they  had  died  civet  (m  cimUUe, 
Dig.  35.  tit  2.  s.  I). 

Legata  were  inutUia  or  void,  if  they  were  given 
before  a  heres  was  instituted  by  the  will,  for  the 
will  derived  all  its  l^[al  efficacy  from  such  institu- 
tion ;  there  was  the  same  rule  as  to  a  gift  of  firee- 
donu  It  was  an  inutile  legatum,  if  m  form  the 
gift  was  given  after  the  death  of  the  heres,  but  it 
might  be  given  on  the  event  of  his  death  ;  it  ^ns 
also  inutile  if  given  in  fonn  on  the  day  before  the 
death  of  the  testator,  for  which  rule  of  law,  sayt 
Gaius,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  (pretwsa 
ratio).  A  legatum  could  not  be  left  in  the  way  of 
a  penalty  (  ftoenae  nomiMe\  that  is,  for  the  purpose 
of  compelling  the  heres  to  do  or  restraining  him 
from  doing  any  particular  act.  but  Justinian  made 
all  such  legata  good,  except  those  which  were  im- 
possible, or  forbidden  by  law  or  against  boni 
mores  (probrosa)  (Inst  2.  tit  2.  s  36).  A  legacy 
could  not  be  left  to  an  uncertain  penon  (m 
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pemma).  The  notion  of  an  nnoertain  penon  vn» 
not  of  a  penon  who  oonld  never  be  ascertained, 
for  in  Beyeral  of  the  instances  mentioned  by  Gains, 
the  penon  or  persons  would  easily  be  asc^tained 
(for  instance  **  qni  post  testamentnm  oonsules  de- 
signati  emnt  **)  ;  but  the  notion  of  the  uncertainty 
was  referred  to  the  mind  of  the  testator  at  the 
time  of  making  his  testament.  Accordmgly  the 
persona  was  not  considered  inoerta,  where  he  was 
one  of  a  certain  chiss,  such  as  cognati,  though  the 
indiyidual  of  the  class  might  be  uncertain  till  the 
ftvent  hiq>pened  which  was  to  determine  who  out 
of  the  class  was  intended  by  the  testator.  Such  a 
fbnn  of  bequest  was  called  a  certa  demonstratio 
incertae  personae.  (Gains,  iL  238.)  A  legatarius 
must  have  the  teetamenti  fifutio,  and  be  under  no 
legal  incapacity.  A  legacy  could  not  be  left  to  a 
postumus  alienus,  nor  could  such  a  person  be  a 
neres  institntns,  for  he  was  an  incerta  persona.  It 
has  been  explained  who  is  a  postumus  [Herks,  p. 
601,  a]  :  a  postumus  alienus  is  one  who  when  bom 
cannot  be  among  the  sui  heredes  of  the  testator. 

It  was  a  question  whether  a  legacy  could  be 
legaHy  (rvete)  left  to  a  person,  who  was  in  the 
power  of  another  person  who  was  made  heres  by 
the  same  will.  The  Proculiani  denied  that  such  a 
Imcy  could  be  left  either  pure  or  sub  conditione. 
(Gains,  ii.  244.)  But  if  a  person  who  was  in  the 
power  of  another  was  made  heres,  a  lesacy  might 
be  left  (o6  eo  Ugan)  to  the  person  in  whose  power 
he  was ;  for  if  such  latter  person  became  heres 
thereby  {per  e»m),  the  legacy  was  extinguished, 
because  a  man  cannot  owe  a  thing  to  himself ;  but 
if  the  son  was  emancipated,  or  the  slave  was  ma- 
numitted or  transferred  to  another,  and  so  the  son 
became  heres,  or  so  the  slave  made  another  person 
heres,  the  lega^  was  due  to  the  fiither  or  former 
master. 

Not  only  Res  singulae  could  be  given  as  a 
legacy,  but  also  a  part  of  a  univenitas  of  things 
{uKwenarwm  rerwn)  could  be  so  given  ;  thus 
the  heres  might  be  directed  to  share  a  half  or 
any  other  part  of  the  hereditas  with  another, 
which  was  called  partitia  (Cic  de  l^,  ii.  20,  juro 
Coitein,  4  ;  Ulpw  Frag,  tit  24.  s.  25.)  By  the  jus 
civOe  there  might  be  a  legacy  of  a  ususfmctus  of 
those  things  which  were  capable  of  b<-ing  used  and 
enjoyed  without  detriment  to  the  things.  By  a 
wnatnsconsultnm  there  might  be  a  le^^ncy  of  the 
timtuB  of  those  thinn  which  were  consumed  in 
the  use,  as  money,  wine,  oil,  wheat,  but  the  lega> 
tarius  had  to  give  security  for  the  restomtion  of 
the  same  quantity  or  the  same  value,  when  his 
right  to  the  enjoyment  ceased.  This  technical 
meaning  of  ahusus^  that  ii^  the  use  of  things  « 'lich 
are  consumed  in  the  use,  is  contrasted  with  usus- 
frnctus  by  Cicero  {Top,  3  ;  UAer  das  alter  dee 
auui'WtHt/rmcittSy  von  Puchta,  Rhamt(Ae8  Aftts. 
liL  p.  \^'l^  and  Ptichta,  TmHt,  iL  §  255). 

A  legacy  might  be  transferred  to  another  per- 
son, or  taken  away  {adimt)  by  another  will  or 
codicilli  confirmed  by  a  will  ;  it  might  also  be 
taken  away  by  erasure  of  the  gift  from  the  will. 
Such  a  revocation  of  legacies  {adempiio  Ugatomm) 
scents  to  have  been  only  effected  in  the  way  men- 
tioned. The  expression  ademption  of  legacies  in 
English  law  has  a  different  meaning,  and  in  the 
case  of  a  8pe<:ific  thing  corresponds  to  the  Roman 
extinction  of  legacies,  which  took  place  if  the  tes- 
tator disposed  nt  the  thing  in  his  lifetime. 

If  a  legatee  died  after  the  day  on  which  the 
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legatnm  had  become  his  {potl  diem  UgaH  oattoatan), 
it  passed  to  his  heres  ;  or  to  use  a  phrase  of  Eng- 
lish law,  the  legacy  was  vested.  The  phrase 
**  dies  legati  oedit  **  accordingly  means  **  the  time 
is  come  at  which  the  legacy  beloQgs  to  the  legatee,** 
though  the  time  may  not  have  come  when  he  ii 
entitled  to  receive  it ;  and  **  dies  venit  ^  denotes  the 
anrival  of  the  day  on  which  it  can  be  demanded. 
(Dig.  50.  tit  16.  s.  21 3.)  If  the  le^icy  was  left  con- 
ditionally there  was  no  vesting  till  the  condition 
was  fulfilled.  By  the  old  kw,  fegacies  which  were 
left  unconditionally  or  from  a  time  named  {in  diem 
oertmn)  were  vested  from  the  time  of  the  testator^ 
death  ;  but  by  the  Lex  Papia  they  vested  from  the 
time  of  opening  the  will.  The  legacy  might  vest 
immediately  on  the  death  of  the  testator  and  yet 
the  testator  might  defer  the  time  of  payment  (Dig. 
36.  tit  2.  s.  21.)  A  legacy  might  also  be  left  on  a 
condition  of  time  only,  as  a  legacy  to  Titins  tsAen 
or  i^  he  should  attain  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  in 
which  case  the  words  leAeii  and  (^were  considered 
equivalent,  a  decision  which  has  been  adooted  in 
English  law,  in  cases  in  which  there  is  notoing  in 
the  will  which  gives  the  words  "  when  "or  •*  if  *• 
a  difierent  signification.  (Dig.  36.  tit  2.  s.  5, 22  ; 
Hanson  «.  Graham,  6  Yes.  Ob  243.) 

(Gains,  ii.  191>~245  ;  Ulp.  Frag,  tit  zxiv.  Ac. ; 
Dig.  30—32,  &C.  ;  Inst  iL  tit  20—22 ;  Paulus, 
S.  R.  iiL  tit  6.)  [FiniicoiCMissuic.]    [G.  L.] 

LEGA'TUa  Legati  may  be  divided  into  three 
classes:  1.  Legati  or  ambassadon  sent  to  Rome 
by  foreign  nations ;  2.  Legati  or  ambassadon  sent 
fiiom  Rome  to  foreign  nations  and  mto  the  pro- 
vinces ;  3.  Legati  who  accompanied  the  Roman 
generals  into  the  field,  or  the  proconsuls  and  pne* 
ton  into  the  provinces. 

I.  Foreign  legati  at  Rome,  from  whatever  ooun* 
try  they  came,  had  to  go  to  the  temple  of  Saturn 
and  deposit  their  name  with  the  quaestors,  which 
Plutarch  {Qmaeat,  Ram,  p.  275,  b.)  explains  as  a 
remnant  of  an  ancient  custom ;  for  formerly,  sayjc 
he,  the  quaeston  soit  presents  to  all  legati,  which 
were  called  lautia,  and  if  any  ambassador  was  taken 
ill  at  Rome,  he  was  in  the  care  of  the  quaestors, 
who,  if  he  died,  had  also  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
his  burial  firom  the  public  treasury.  When  after- 
wards the  number  ot  foreign  ambassadon  increased 
in  proportion  as  the  republic  became  extended,  the 
former  hospitable  custom  was  reduced  to  the  mere 
formality  of  depositing  the  name  with  the  keepen 
of  the  public  treasury.  Previous  to  their  admis- 
sion into  the  city,  foreign  ambassadon  seem  to 
have  been  obliged  to  give  notice  from  what  nation 
they  came  and  for  what  purpose ;  for  several  in- 
stances are  mentioned  in  which  ambassadon  were 
prohibited  from  entering  the  city,  especially  in  case 
of  a  war  between  Rome  and  the  state  fmn  which 
they  came.  (Liv.  xxx.  21,  xlii.  36,  xlv.  22.)  In 
such  cases  the  ambassadon  were  either  not  heard 
at  all,  and  obliged  to  quit  Italy  (Liv.  xlii.  36),  or 
an  audience  was  given  to  them  by  the  senate  {eemOme 
Ugaiia  datur)  outside  the  city,  in  the  temple  oif 
Bellona.  (Liv.  /.  c. ;  xxx.  21.)  This  was  evidentiy 
a  sign  of  mistrust,  but  the  ambassadon  were  never- 
theless treated  as  public  guests,  and  some  public 
villa  outside  the  city  was  sometimes  assigned  for 
their  reception.  In  other  cases,  however,  as  soon 
as  the  report  of  the  landing  of  foreign  ambassa- 
don on  tne  coast  of  Italy  was  brought  to  Rome, 
especially  if  they  were  persons  of  great  distinction, 
as  the  son  of  Masinissa  (Liv.  xlv.  13),  or  if  tkej 
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came  from  an  ally  of  the  Roman  people,  some  one 
of  die  inferior  magistntea,  or  a  legatua  of  a  oonsul, 
was  despatched  bj  the  senate  to  receire  and  con* 
doct  them  to  the  city  at  the  expense  of  the  re- 
public.    When  they  were  introduced  into  the 
senate  by  the  praetor  or  consul,  they  first  ex- 
phuned  what  they  had  to  communicate,  and  then 
the  praet<»  inrited  the  senators  to  put  their  ques- 
tions to  the  ambassadors.    (Lit.  xzx.  22.)     The 
manner  in  which  this  questioning  waa  frequently 
earned  on,  especially  when  the  envoys  came  from 
a  state  with  which  the  Romans  were  at  war,  re- 
sembled more  the  cross-questioning  of  a  witness 
in  a  court  of  justice,  than  an  inquiry  made  with  a 
▼iew  to  gain  a  clear  understanding  of  what  was 
proposed.     (Lit.  L  e.  with  Oronov^  note.)     The 
wh^e  transaction  was  carried  on  by  inteipieters, 
and  in  the  Latin  language.  [Intbbprb&]     Vale- 
rius Maximus  (ii  2.  §  3)  states  that  the  Greek 
rhetorician  Molo,  a  teacher  of  Cicero,  was  the  first 
foreigner  who  ever  addressed  the  Roman  senate  in 
his  own  tongue.     After  the  ambassadors  had  thus 
been  examined,  they  were  requested  to  leave  the 
assembly  of  the  senate,  who  now  began  to  discuss 
the  subject  brought  before  them.    The  result  was 
communicated  to  the  ambassadors  by  the  praetor. 
(LiT.  TiiL  1.)   In  some  cases  ambassadors  not  only 
received  rich  presents  on  their  departure,  but  were 
at  the  command  of  the  senate  conducted  by  a 
magistrate,  and  at  the  public  expense,  to  the  fron- 
tier of  Italy,  and  even  further.  (Liv.  xlv.  14.)   By 
the  Lex  Gabinia  it  waa  decreed  that  finom  the  first 
of  February  to  the  first  of  March,  the  senate  should 
every  day  give  audience  to  foreign  ambassadors. 
(Cic.  ad  QftitU.  FrcU,  ii.  11,  12,  ad  Fam,  i.  i.) 
There  was  at  Rome,  as  Vairo  (/>•  Ling.  Lot.  v. 
155,  MiUler)  expresses  it,  a  place  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  senate-house  called  Graecostasis, 
in  which  foreign  ambassadors  waited. 

All  ambassadors,  whencesoever  they  came,  were 
considered  by  the  Romans  throughout  the  whole 
period  of  their  existence  as  sacred  and  inviolable. 
(Cic.  e.  Verr,  i  38 ;  Dionys.  HaL  AnL  Rom,  xl 
25 ;  Tacit  Amu  I  42 ;  Liv.  xxi  10 ;  Dig.  50. 
tit.  7.  s.  17.) 

II.  Legati  to  foreign  nations  in  the  name  of  the 
Roman  republic  were  always  sent  by  the  senate 
(Cic.  e.  VatitL  15)  ;  and  to  be  appointed  to  such  a 
mission  was  considered  a  great  honour  which  was 
conferred  only  on  men  of  high  rank  or  eminence  ; 
for  a  Roman  ambassador,  according  to  Dionysius, 
had  the  powers  (Jiowfia  itaX  Svmfuf)  of  a  magis- 
trate and  the  venerable  character  of  a  priest.  If 
a  Roman  during  the  performance  of  his  mission  as 
ambassador  died  or  was  killed,  his  memory  was 
honoured  by  the  republic  with  a  public  sepulchre 
and  a  statue  in  the  Rostra.  (Liv.  iv.  17  ;  Cic. 
Philip,  ix.  2.)  The  expenses  during  the  journey 
of  an  ambassador  were,  of  coune,  paid  by  the  re- 
public ;  and  when  he  travelled  through  a  province, 
the  provincials  had  to  supply  him  with  everything 
he  wanted. 

III.  The  third  class  of  legati,  to  whom  the 
name  of  ambassadors  caimot  be  applied,  were  per- 
sons who  accompanied  the  Roman  generals  on  their 
expeditions,  and  in  later  times  the  governors  of 
provinces  also.  Legati,  as  serving  under  the  con- 
suls in  the  Roman  nrraies,  are  mentioned  along 
with  the  tribunes  at  a  very  enrly  period.  (Liv.  ii. 
59,  iv.  17.)  These  legati  were  nominated  {Uffa- 
bQHhnr)  by  the  consul  or  the  dictator  under  whom 
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they  served  (Sallost  Ji^.  2B;Ck.ai  AtL  zv.  II, 
ad  Fam,  vi.  6,  pro  Lag,  McmiL  19),   bat  the 
sanction  of  the  senate  (waafasoiMiiiiftlawi)  was  an 
essential  point  without  which  no  one  could  b« 
legally  considered  a  legatus  ((}ic.  c.  Ftf/m.  /.  r., 
pro  Sead*  14)  ;  and  from  Livy  (xliiL  1  ;  oompare 
xliv.  18)  it  appears  that  the  nomination  by  the 
magistrates  (couruI,  praetor,  or  dictator)  did  not 
take  place  until  they  had  been  authorised  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate.    The  penons  appointed  to 
this  office  were  usually  men  of  great  military 
talents,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  advise  and  assist 
their  superior  in  all  his  undertakings,  and  to  act 
in  his  stead  both  in  civil  and  military  aflUn. 
(Vairo,  de  Ung,  LaL  r.  87,  MfUler.)    The  legati 
were  thus  always  men  in  whom  the  eonaiil  plved 
great  confidence,  and  were  frequently  his  fri«aids  or 
relations ;  but  they  had  no  power  independent  of 
the  command  of  their  general   (Caes.  de  BdL  CSv, 
ii.  17,  iiL  51  ;  Appian,  de  BdL  Oh.  I  dS.)    Their 
number  varied  according  to  the  greatness  or  im- 
portance of  the  war,  or  Uie  extent  of  the  province : 
three  is  the  smallest  number  we  know  of^  bat 
Pompey,  when  in  Asia,  had  fifteen  lesatL  When- 
ever the  consuls  were  absent  from  the  army,  or 
when  a  proconsul  left  his  province,  the  Icigati  or 
one  of  them  took  his  place,  and  then  had  the  in- 
signia as  well  as  the  power  of  his  superior.    He 
was  in  this  case  called  legatiu  pro  pnetore  (Liv. 
xxix.  9 1  Lydus,  de  Magidr,  iiL  3 ;  (}ae&  de  BdL 
GalL  L  21),  and  hence  we  sometimes  read  that  a 
man  governed  a  province  as  a  legatus  without  any 
mention  beiog  made  of  the  prooonsul  whose  vice- 
gerent he  was.    (Sallust  Oai^  42.)    During  the 
latter  period  of  the  republic,  it  sometimes  hap- 
pened that  a  consul  earned  on  a  war,  or  a  pro- 
consul governed  his  province  through  his  legati, 
while  he  himself  remained  at  Rome,  or  conducted 
some  other  more  urgent  affiun. 

When  the  provinces  were  divided  at  the  tine 
of  the  empire  [PaovmciA],  those  of  the  Roman 
people  were  governed  by  men  who  had  either  been 
consuls  or  praetors,  and  the  former  were  always 
accompanied  by  three  legati,  the  Utter  by  one. 
(Dion  Cass.  liii.  13;  Dig.  1.  tit  16.)  The  pro- 
vinces of  the  emperor,  who  was  himself  the  pro- 
consul, were  governed  by  persons  whom  the 
emperor  himself  appointed,  and  who  had  been  con- 
suls or  praetors,  or  were  at  least  senators.  These 
vicegerents  of  the  emperor  were  called  UgaH  Au- 
gutU  pro  praetore^  legati  praHoniy  legati  coaw- 
/(ores,  or  simply  legaU^  and  they,  like  the  goveinon 
of  the  provinciae  popnli  Romani,  had  one  or  three 
l^ti  as  their  assistants.  (Stiabo,  iiL  pi  352 ;  com- 
pare Dig.  1.  tit  18.  s.  7 ;  Tacit  Amu  xiL  59, 
AgrieoL  c.  7 ;  Spanheim,  de  Um  et  praetL  Nmmam, 
iL  p.  595.) 

During  the  latter  period  of  the  republic  it  had 
become  customary  for  senators  to  obtain  from  the 
senate  the  permission  to  travel  through  or  stay  in 
any  province  at  the  expense  of  the  provincials, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  managing  end  oonducting 
their  own  personal  ai&irs.  There  was  no  restraint 
as  to  the  length  of  time  the  senators  were  allowed 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  privilege,  which  was  a 
heavy  burden  upon  the  provincials.  This  mode  of 
sojourning  in  a  province  was  called  legatio  fi&ero, 
because  those  who  availed  themselves  of  it  oi- 
joyed  all  the  privileges  of  a  public  legatus  or 
ambassador,  without  having  any  of  his  duties  to 
perform.    At  the  time  of  Cicero  t&e  privilege  of 
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ligatao  libom  wu  ■bused  to  a  Tery  great  extent. 
Cieenii,  therefore,  in  hii  oenfnlihip  endeavooied  to 
jmi  an  end  to  it,  bat  owing  to  the  opporition  of  a 
tnbnne,  ha  only  eoeoeeded  in  limiting  the  time  of 
iu  dnntien  to  one  year.  (Cic  ds  Leg.  iii.  8, 
d€  Z^.  Agr.  i.  3,  pro  Ftaee,  34,  Pkil^.  i.  2.) 
Julius  Caesar  afterwards  extended  the  time  during 
which  a  senator  might  ayail  himself  of  Iq^tio  libera 
to  fire  yean  (Cic.  ad  AtL  zr.  1 1),  and  this  law  of 
Caesar  (Lex  Julia)  seems  to  hare  remained  in 
force  down  to  a  very  late  period.  (Suet.  TSber. 
31 ;  Dig.  50.  tit  7.  sl  U.)  [L.  &] 

LEOE&    [Lbz.] 

LE'GIO.      [EXBBCITUB.] 

LEOIS  ACTIO.    [Actio.] 

LEOIS  AQUPUAE  ACTIO.  [Damni  Iz«. 
JVBiA  Actio] 

LEOITIMA  ACTIO.    [Actio.] 

LEOITIMA  HEREa)ITAS.    [HxRsa.] 

LEIPOMARTTRIOU  DIKE  (Xcnro/Mpru. 
pLonf  Slinv).    [Mabttria.] 

LEIPONAUTIOU  QRAPHE  (\f<iroMwr£ov 
Tlpo^X  The  indictment  for  desertion  from  the 
fleet  was  preferred  before  the  tribunal  of  the  stia- 
tqp ;  and  the  court  which  under  their  superintend- 
ence sat  for  the  trial  of  this  and  simihur  military 
oflfenees  was  composed  of  citisens  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  expedition  in  question.  (Meier,  AU. 
Ptoe,  pp.  108, 133.)  The  penalty  upon  conriction 
seems  to  have  been  a  fine,  and  the  complete  die- 
franchisement  of  the  offender  and  his  descendants. 
(Petit.  Lag.  AtL  ppu  401,  667.)  [J.  S.  M.] 

LEIPOSTRATIOU  ORAPHE  (AtnrMrrpo- 
rlov  Tipo^).  The  circumstances  of  the  trial  for 
desertion  frmn  the  army  and  the  penalties  inflicted 
upon  oonviction  were  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  de- 
sertion from  the  fleet  [Lbiponautiou  GbaphsI, 
and  the  offence  was  also  punishable  by  an  eisan-- 
gdia,  which,  Heraldos  suggests,  would  be  fre> 
qnently  adopted  when  the  accuser  was  solicitous 
to  impose  silence  upon  a  political  opponent  by  pro- 
curing his  disfranchisement)  as  this  was  a  necessary 
consequence  of  judgment  being  given  against  the 
defendant,  and  preyented  his  spetJiing  or  appearing 
in  public.  The  eisangelia  in  such  case  would  be 
preferred  before  the  assembly  of  the  people,  by 
which,  if  reasonable  cause  appeared,  it  would  be 
sabmitted  to  the  dedsion  of  one  of  the  ordinary 
legal  tribunals.  (Herald.  Animad.  m  Salma$, 
p.  242.)  [J.  &  M.] 

LEIPOTAXIOU  GRAPHS  (Aciirora{(ov 
Tpo^).    [AmaATKiAS  Qraphb.] 

LEITUHOIA  (Xcfrovp7(a,  from  Xcrrov,  Ion. 
Ktfirw^  i,  e.  9i|fc^iov,  or,  according  to  others, 
wpvr99uo¥\  is  the  name  of  certain  personal  ser- 
Tices  which  at  Athens  and  in  some  other  Greek 
republics,  every  dtiaen,  who  poiseised  a  certain 
amount  of  property,  hsd  to  perform  towards  the 
state.  These  personal  services,  which  in  all  cases 
were  connected  with  considerable  expense,  occur 
in  the  history  of  Attica  as  eariy  as  the  time  of  the 
Peisistratids  (Aristot  Owmonu  ii  5),  and  were 
probablr,  if  not  introduced,  at  least  sanctioned  by 
the  legidation  of  Solon.  They  were  at  first  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  greater  political  privi- 
leges enjoyed  by  the  wealthy,  who,  in  return,  had 
also  to  perfimn  heaTier  duties  towards  the  re- 
public ;  but  when  tiie  Athenian  democracy  was  at 
its  height,  the  original  character  of  these  lituigies 
became  changed,  for  as  every  citizen  now  enjoyed 
die  same  rights  and  privileges  ai  the  wealtbiest| 
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thjey  were  simply  a  tax  upon  property  connected 
wiUi  personal  kbour  and  exertion  {rots  xP^AtAiri 
Kol  rf  vAiufTi  Acrrot^cur).  Notwithstanding 
this  altered  character  of  Uie  litnrgiea,  we  acaroely 
ever  find  that  complaints  were  made  by  persons 
subject  to  them  ;  many  wealthy  Athenians,  on  the 
oontiaiy,  ruined  their  estates  by  their  ambitious 
exertions,  and  by  the  desire  to  gain  the  fevour  of 
the  people.  (Xen.  de  Rtp.  Atk,  L  13  ;  Demosth. 
&  EmeryeL  p.  1155  ;  compare  Lys.  pro  bom,  AieA, 
p.  646  and  657  ;  Isocrat.  de  Big,  15  ;  Aristot 
PoUl,  V.  7.  p.  173,  ed.  Gottling.)  To  do  no  more 
than  the  law  required  {iupoaiovvBm,  Isaeus,  <fe 
ApoBod,  c.  38)  was  at  Athens  considered  as  a  dis- 
grace, and  in  some  cases  a  wealthy  Athenian, 
even  when*it  was  not  his  turn,  would  volunteer 
to  perform  a  liturgy.  (Demosth.  e.  Mid.  p.  519, 
566,  Ac. ;  compare  BScU^  F^.  Eoom.  of  AAmm, 
p.  448,  dtc,  2d  ed.) 

All  liturgies  may  be  divided  into  two  dasaes: 
1.  ordinary  or  encydic  liturgies  (iyn^icKiot  \»iToyp» 
yioi,  Demosth.  e.  LqM.  p.  463),  and  2.  extraordi- 
nary liturgiea.  The  former  were  called  encydic, 
because  they  recurred  every  year  at  certain  festive 
swisons,  and  comprised  the  x^PTX^  T^M^^a^MpX^ 
Katfixaiapxi^  ifXiBem^ioy  and  4eriao'tf,  which 
are  all  described  in  separate  articlesL  [CHOBnova  \ 
Gymnasium  ;  Lampadbphoria  ;  Tbkoria  \ 
HxsTiASia.]  Every  Athenian  who  possessed  three 
talents  and  above,  was  subject  to  them  (Demosth. 
&  ApkoiK  p.  833  ;  Isaeus,  cfe  i>rril.  Urod.  c.  80), 
and  they  were  undertaken  in  turns  by  the  mem- 
bers of  every  tribe  who  possessed  the  prepeitf 
qualification  just  mentioned,  unless  some  one  vo- 
lunteered to  undertake  a  litnrvy  for  another  per- 
son.  But  the  law  did  not  allow  any  one  to  be 
compelled  to  undertake  more  than  one  liturgy  at 
a  time  (Demosth.  e.  L^  p.  462,  a  PoMM.  p. 
1209),  and  he  who  had  in  one  year  performed  a 
liturgy,  was  free  for  the  next  {4vunni»  8uiX«v^ 
licaoros  AeirovpTct,  Demosth.  o.  LtpL  y.  459),  so 
that  legally  a  person  had  to  perform  a  liturgy  cnly 
eveiy  other  year.  Those  whose  turn  it  was  to 
undertake  any  of  the  ordinary  liturgies,  were  al- 
ways appointed  bT  their  own  trite  .(Demosth. 
0.  Mid.  pp.  510,  519),  or  in  other  words,  by  the 
^^icXirral  rw  ^vA«r  (Tittmann,  Grieek.  StaaUo. 
p.  296,  &C.),  and  the  tribe  shared  praise  as  well 
as  blame  with  ito  Xetroi^pT^f . 

The  persons  who  were  exempt  from  all  kinds  of 
liturgies  were  the  nine  archons,  heiresses,  and  or- 
phans until  after  the  commencement  of  the  second 
year  of  their  coming  of  age.  (Lysias,  c.  Diogeii, 
pi  908  ;  Demosth.  de  Sgmmor.  p.  182.)  Some- 
times the  exemption  from  lituigies  (&rcXf(a)  was 
granted  te  persons  for  especial  merits  towards  the 
republic.    (Demosth.  a  Lepi.  p.  466,  &c) 

The  only  kind  of  extraordinary  liturgy  to  which 
the  name  is  properly  applied,  is  the  trierarchy 
(rpnipQpxta) ;  in  the  earlier  times,  however,  the 
service  in  the  armies  was  in  realitjr  no  more  than 
an  extraordinary  liturgy.  [See  Eisphora  and 
Trisrarchia.]  In  later  times,  during  and  i^r 
the  Pcloponnesian  war,  when  the  expenses  of  a 
liturgy  were  found  too  heavy  for  one  person,  we 
find  that  in  many  instances  two  persons  combined 
to  defiuy  the  expenses  of  a  liturgy  {ewr^Ktia). 
Such  was  the  case  with  the  choregia  and  the 
trierarchy.  (Hermann,  PoUL  Ami.  §  161.  IL  13 
and  13.) 

Lituigies  in  regard  to  the  penoot  by  irhoA 
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thej  were  perfomed  were  also  divided  into  Xcirovp- 
yiat  iroAiruceU,  such  as  were  incumbent  upon 
citizens,  and  Xcirovpyfoi  rvw  fiermKtty.  (De- 
mosth.  c,  Lept.  p.  462.)  The  only  lituigies  which 
are  mentioned  as  having  been  performed  by  the 
fih-oiKoif  are  the  choregia  at  the  festival  of  the 
Lenaea  (Schol.  ad  AristopL  PluL  954),  and  the 
4(rr(curif  (Ulpian,  ad  Demoalh  Lepi,  §  15),  to 
which  may  be  added  the  hydriaphoria  and  skiade- 
phoria.   [Hydriaphoria.] 

That  liturgies  were  not  peculiar  to  Athens,  bas 
been  shown  by  Bdckh  {Puh.  Earn.  &c.  p.  299), 
for  choregia  and  other  liturgies  are  mentioned  at 
SiphnoB  (Isocrat.  Aeginet.  c.  17) ;  choregia  in 
A^na  even  before  the  Persian  wars  (Henrod.  t. 
83)  ;  in  Mytilene  during  the  Pelopoiinesian  war 
(Antipb.  de  Coed.  Herod,  p.  744)  ;  at  Thebes  in 
the  time  of  Epaminondas  (Pint.  AritHd,  1) ;  at 
Orehomenos,  in  Rhodes,  and  in  several  towns  of 
Asia  Minor.  (Compare  Wolf,  Proiegom.  in  De- 
fHostk.  Lepl.  p.  Izzxvi.  &c  ;  Wachsmuth,  vol.  ii.  p. 
92,  &&>  [L.  S.] 

LEMBUS,  a  skiff  or  small  boat,  used  for  carry- 
ing a  person  firom  a  ship  to  the  shore.  (Plant 
Mere,  i.  2.  81,  ii.  K  35.)  The  name  was  also 
given  to  tbe  light  boats  wbieh  were  sent  ahead  of 
a  fleet  to  obtain  information  of  the  enemy*s  move- 
ments. (Isidor.  Orig.  xiz.  1  ;  Liv.  zxzi.  45,  xlv. 
10.)  Pliny  (H.  N,  vii.  56.  s.  57)  attributes  their 
invention  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cyrene. 

LEMNISCUS  {Xfi/iMUrKos).  This  word  is  said 
to  have  originally  been  used  only  by  the  Syracu- 
sans.  (Hesych.  s.  v.)  It  signified  a  kind  of  co- 
loured ribbon  which  hung  down  from  crowns  or 
diadems  at  the  back  part  of  the  head.  (Fest  i. «.) 
The  earliest  crowns  are  said  to  have  consisted  of 
wool,  so  that  we  have  to  conceive  the  lemniscus  as 
a  ribbon  wound  around  the  wool  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  two  ends  of  the  ribbon,  where  they  met, 
were  allowed  to  hang  down.  See  the  representa^ 
tions  of  the  corona  obsidionalis  and  civica  in  p. 
859,  where  the  lemnisci  not  only  appear  as  a  means 
to  keep  the  little  branches  of  the  crowns  together, 
but  also  serve  as  an  ornament.  From  the  remark 
of  Servius  {ad  Aen,  v.  269)  it  appears  that  coronae 
adorned  with  lemnisci  were  a  greater  distinction 
than  those  without  them.  This  serves  to  explain 
an  expression  of  Cicero  {paima  lemnitoata,  pro 
Rose.  Am,  35)  where  palma  means  a  victory,  and 
the  epithet  lemniscata  indicates  the  contrary  of 
in&mis,  and  at  the  same  time  implies  an  honour- 
able as  well  as  lucrative  victory.  (Comp.  Auson. 
JBpui,  XX.  5.) 

It  seems  that  lemnisci  were  also  worn  alone  and 
without  being  connected  with  crowns,  especially  by 
ladies,  as  an  ornament  for  the  head.  (Plin.  H.li.  xxi. 
8.)  To  show  honour  and  admiration  for  a  person, 
flowers,  garlands,  and  lemnisci  were  sometimes 
showered  upon  him  while  he  walked  in  public. 
(Casanb.  ad  SueL  Ner.  25  ;  Liv.  xxxiii.  1 9.) 

Lemnisci  seem  originally  to  have  been  made  of 
wool,  and  afterwards  of  the  finest  kinds  of  bast 
{phUyrae^  Plin.  H,  N,  xv.  14)  ;  but  during  the 
latter  period  of  the  republic  the  wealthy  Cnissus 
not  only  made  the  foliage  or  leaves  of  crowns  of 
thin  sheets  of  gold  and  silver,  but  the  lemnisci 
likewise ;  and  P.  Clandius  Pulcher  embellished  tbe 
metal  lemnisci  with  works  of  art  in  relief  and  with 
inscriptions.    (Plin.  H.  N.  xxi.  3.) 

The  word  lemniscus  is  used  by  medical  writers 
JD  the  signification  of  a  kmd  of  liniment  applied  to 
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wounds.  ((^Isus,  vii.  28 ;  Veget.  de  Re  Veier,  n. 
14  and  48,  iii.  18.)  [L.8.] 

LEMURA'LIA  or  LEMU'RIA,  a  festival  for 
the  souls  of  the  departed,  which  was  celebrated  at 
Home  every  yev  in  the  month  of  May.     It  was 
said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Romulus  to  ap- 
pease the  spirit  of  Remus  whom  he  had  slain 
(Ovid.  Fcut.  V.  473,  &c.),  and  to  have  been  called 
originally  Remuria.     It  was  celebrated  at  night 
and  in  silence,  and  during  three  alternate  days, 
that  is,  on  the  ninth,  eleventh,  and  thirteenth  of 
May.     During  this  season  the  temples  of  tbe  gods 
were  closed,  and  it  was  thought  unlucky  for  women 
to  many  at  this  time  and  during  the  whole  month 
of  May,  and  those  who  ventured  to  many  were 
believed  to  die  soon  after,  whence  the  proverb, 
metue  Maio  malae  nubenL    Those  who  celebrated 
the  Lemuralia,  walked  barefooted,  washed  their 
hands  three  times,  and  threw  nine  times  black 
beans  behind  their  backs,  believing  by  this  cere- 
mony to  secure  themselves  against  the  Leraures. 
(Varro,    Vita  pop.  Rom.  Fragm,    p.  241,    ed. 
Bipont;  Servius,  ad  Am,  i  276.)     As  regards 
the  solemnities  on  each  of  the  three  days,  we  mily 
know  that  on  the  second  there  were  games  in  tbe 
circus  in  honour  of  Mars  (Ovid.  Fatl,  v.  597),  and 
that  on  the  third  day  the  images  of  the  thirty 
Aigei,  made  of  rushes,  were  thrown  from  the  pons 
sublicius  into  the  Tiber  by  the  Vestal  virgins. 
(Ovid.  Fad,  v.  621  ;  Fest  s.  o.  Depomkmi;  com- 
pare Arobi.)     On  the  same  day  there  was  a  fes- 
tival of  the  merohanto  (yestens  swrmlonHN,  Orid. 
Fad,  V.  670,  &c),  probably  because  on  this  day 
the  temple  of  Mercury  had  been  dedicated  in  the 
year  495  b.c.  (Liv.  ii.  21.)     On  this  occasion  the 
merohants  ofiered  up  incense,  and  by  means  of  a 
laurel-branch  sprinkled  themselves  and  their  goods 
with  water  from  the  well  of  Mercury  at  the  Porta 
Capena,  hoping  thereby  to  make  their  business 
prosper.  [L.S>] 

LEMURES.  See  DkL  qfChr.and  Ram.  Bio- 
graphy and  Mj/Aohgg, 

LENAEA.    [DioNTSiA,  p.  411,  b.] 

LENO,  LENOCFNIUM.  Lenocinium  ia 
defined  by  Ulpian  (Dig.  3.  tit  2.  s.  4)  to  be  the 
keeping  of  female  daves  for  prostitution  and  the 
profits  of  it ;  and  it  was  also  lenocinium  if  gain 
was  made  in  the  like  way  by  means  of  free  women. 
Some  lenones  kept  broUiels  {Iwpammria)  or  open 
houses  for  prostitution.  This  trade  was  not  for- 
bidden, but  the  praetor*s  edict  attached  iniamia  to 
such  persons  [Inpamia].  In  the  time  of  Oligiila 
(Sueton.  OaL  40,  and  the  notes  in  Burmann^ 
ed.),  a  tax  was  laid  on  lenones.  Theodosius  and 
Valcntinian  endeavoured  to  prevoit  parents  from 
prostituting  their  children  and  masters  their  female 
slaves  by  severe  penalties  ;  and  they  forbad  the 
practice  of  lenocinium  under  pain  of  corporal 
punishment,  and  banishment  from  the  city,  and  so 
forth.  Justinian  (Nov.  14)  also  attemptol  to  put 
down  all  lenocinium  by  banishing  lenones  from  the 
city,  and  by  making  the  owncn  of  houses,  who 
allowed  prostitution  to  be  carried  on  in  them, 
liable  to  forfeit  the  houses  and  to  pay  ten  pounds 
of  gold :  those  who  by  trickery  or  force  got  girls 
into  their  possession  and  gave  diem  up  to  prostitu- 
tion were  punished  with  the  *^  extreme  penalties  ;  ** 
but  it  is  not  said  what  these  extreme  penalties 
were.     This  Novella  contains  curious  matter. 

The  Lex  Julia  de  Adulteriis  defined  the  leno- 
cinium which  that  lex  prohibited  (Dig;  48L  tit  i 
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9,%  §  2).  It  was  lenocinimn,  if  a  hntband  al-  I 
kiired  his  wife  to  commit  adultery  in  order  to  share 
the  gain.  The  legislation  of  Justinian  (Nov.  117. 
c  9.  §  3)  allowed  a  wife  a  diTorce,  if  her  husband 
had  attempted  to  make  her  prostitttte  herself ;  and 
the  woman  could  tccovot  the  doe  and  the  donatio 
propter  nuptias.  It  was  lenocinium  in  the  husband 
if  he  kept  or  took  back  (comp.  Sueton.  Domit,  8) 
a  wife  whom  he  had  detected  in  an  act  of  adultery  ; 
or  if  he  let  the  adulterer  who  was  detected  in  the 
act,  escape  ;  or  if  he  did  not  prosecute  him. 

With  respect  to  oth«  persons  Uian  the  husband, 
it  was  lenocinium  by  the  lex  Julia,  if  a  man  mar- 
ried a  woman  who  was  condemncNl  for  adultery  ; 
if  a  person  who  had  detected  others  in  adultery, 
held  his  peace  for  a  sum  of  money  ;  if  a  man  com- 
menced a  piXMecution  for  adultery  and  discontinued 
it ;  and  if  a  person  lent  his  house  or  chamber  for 
adnlterium  or  stnprum.  In  all  these  cases,  the 
penalty  of  the  lez  Jub'a  was  the  same  as  for  adulte- 
rinm  and  stupmm.  The  lex  in  this  as  in  other 
like  instances  of  leges,  was  the  groundwork  of  all 
subsequent  legislation  on  lenocinium.  Probably 
no*part  of  the  lex  Julia  de  adulteriis  was  formally 
repealed,  but  it  received  additions,  and  the  penal- 
ties were  increased.  (Rein,  CWmMialrsel/  der 
Romer^  p.  883.)  As  to  the  uses  of  the  words 
Leno,  Laiodnium,  in  the  classical  writers,  see  the 
passages  cited  in  Facciolati,  Le»,  [O.  L.] 

LKNUS  (AlJI^f).      [TORCOLAR.] 

LEONIDEIA  (kwvattd),  were  solemnities 
celebrated  every  year  at  Sparta  in  honour  of 
Leonidas,  who,  with  his  800  Spartans,  had  fidlen 
at  Thermopyhie.  Opposite  the  theatre  at  Sparta 
there  were  two  sepulchral  monuments,  one  of  Pan- 
sanias  and  another  of  Leonidas,  and  here  a  foneral 
oiation  was  spoken  every  year,  and  a  contest  was 
held,  in  which  none  but  Spartans  were  allowed  to 
take  part    (Pans.  iiL  U.  S  1.)  [L.S.] 

LEPTON.    [Ch ALGOUS ;  Obolos.] 

LEPTUROI  (AeirrovpyoO,  a  class  of  urtificera, 
respecting  whom  there  is  some  doubt  They  are 
commonly  supposed  to  be  carvers  of  fine  work  in 
wood  ;  bat,  on  the  authority  of  two  passages 
(Plut  AtmiL  Paul  37  ;  Diod.  xvii.  115),  m  the 
former  of  which  roptinw  jcol  X^irrovprftiv  are 
mentioned  together,  Raoul-Rochette  supposes  that 
the  Lepttargi  were  those  who  beat  out  gold  and 
stiver  in  thin  leaves  to  cover  statues  and  fomiture  ; 
and  that  they  corresponded  to  the  Bractmrii  ArH- 
fleet  among  the  Romans.  (Lettre  a  M,  Schor% 
pp.  189,  191.)  [P.  S.] 

LEIIIA.    [LiHBUs ;  Tunica.] 

LERNAEA  (Acpnua),  were  mysteries  (rcAcr^) 
eelebiated  at  Lema  in  Argolis,  in  honour  of  De- 
meter.  (Pans.  ii.  36.  §  7.)  They  were  said  to 
have  been  instituted  by  Philammon.  (Pans.  iL  37. 
§  3.)  In  ancient  times  the  Argives  carried  the  fire 
from  the  temple  of  Artemis  Pyronia,  on  Mount 
Crathis,  to  the  Lcmaea.  (Pans.  viii.  15.  §  4.) 
These  mysteries  were  probably  a  remnant  of  the 
ancient  religion  of  the  Pelasgians,  but  further 
particulars  are  not  known.  [L.  S.] 

LESCHE  {\4(rxn)t  is  an  Ionic  word,  signify- 
ing council  or  convermtion,  and  aflncefor  counal 
or  eoftvenoHott.  There  is  frequent  mention  of  places 
of  public  resort,  in  the  Greek  cities,  by  the  name 
of  K4irx^f  Bonie  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  and 
others  so  called  bcoiuse  they  were  so  used  by 
kmngers  ;  to  the  latter  class  belong  the  agora  and 
Its  porticoes,  the  gymnasia,  and  the  shops  of  vari- 
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ous  tradesmen,  especially  those  of  the  smiths, 
which  were  frequented  in  winter  on  account  of 
their  warmth,  and  in  which,  for  the  same  reawn, 
the  poor  sought  shelter  for  the  night  (Hom.  Od. 
xviii.  3*29  ;  Hes.  Op.  491,  499.)  In  these  pas- 
sages, however,  in  which  are  the  earliest  examples 
of  the  use  of  the  word,  it  seems  to  refer  to  places 
distinct  from  the  smiths*  workshops,  thougn  re- 
sorted to  in  the  same  manner ;  and  we  may  gather 
from  the  grammarians,  that  there  were  in  the 
Greek  cities  numerous  small  buildings  or  porticoes, 
foraished  with  seats,  and  exposed  to  the  sun,  to 
which  the  idle  resorted  to  enjoy  conversation,  and 
the  poor  to  obtain  warmth  and  shelter,  and  which 
were  called  ^^x^ '  At  Athens  alone  there  were 
360  such.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn,  I.  e. ;  Produs,  ad 
Hes,  I.  c. ;  Hesych.,  Etym.  Mag.,  s.  «. ;  KUhn,  ad 
Ad.  V,  ff,  il  34.)  Suidas,  rnerring  to  the  pas- 
sage in  Hesiod,  explams  X^x^  by  Afupos, 

By  Aeschylus  (Etm,  366)  and  Sophodes  {AnL 
1 60)  the  word  is  used  for  a  solemn  council ;  bnt 
elsewhere  the  same  writers,  as  well  as  Herodotusi 
employ  it  to  signify  common  convenation. 

In  the  Dorian  states  the  word  retamed  the 
meaning  of  a  place  of  meeting  for  deliberation  and 
intercourse,  a  council-chamber  or  club-room.  At 
Sparta  every  phyle  had  its  fescAtf,  hi  which  and  in 
the  gymnasium  the  elders  passed  the  greater 
part  cf  the  day  m  serious  and  sportive  conversa- 
tion, and  in  which  the  new-bora  children  wers 
presented  for  the  decision  of  the  elders  as  to 
whether  they  should  be  brought  up  or  destroyed. 
(Pint  I^  16,  25  ;  MlUler,  Dor,  lii.  10.  §  2,  iv. 
9.  §  1.)  Some  of  these  Spartan  leeekae  seem  to 
have  been  halls  of  some  architectural  pretensions : 
Pausanias  mentions  two  of  them,  the  X^x^  Kpo- 
rovwy,  and  the  X^o^i?  wotic(Xi|  (iiL  14.  §  2,  15. 
I  8).  They  were  also  used  for  other  purposes. 
(Ath.  iv.  p.138,  e.) 

There  were  generally  chambers  for  conndl  and 
conversation,  called  by  this  name,  attached  to 
the  temples  of  Apollo,  one  of  whose  epithete  was 
Attrxni^iptos  (Harpocrat  s,  v. ;  Plut  de  El  op, 
Dd^.  p.  385,  b. ;  MUller,  Dor.  il  2.  §  15,  note). 
Of  such  feacAoe  the  chief  was  that  which  was 
erected  at  Delphi  by  the  Cnidians,  and  which  was 
celebrated  throughout  Greece,  even  less  for  its  own 
magnificence,  than  for  the  paintings  with  which  it 
was  adorned  by  Polygnotus.  (Pans.  x.  25 ;  Bdt- 
tiger,  ArckaoL  d.  Materei^  p.  296,  &c  ;  DkL  of 
Biog.  8.  V.  Pofygnotue.)  [P.  S. J 

LEUCA  or  LEUGA.    [P«&1 

LEX.  Lex  is  defined  by  Papinian  (Dig.  1. 
tit  3.  s.  1) :  —  **  Lex  est  commune  jMveceptiim, 
virorum  prudentium  consulturo,  delictorum,  quae 
sponte  vel  ignorantia  contrahuntur,  coercitio^  com- 
munis rcipnblicae  sponsio.**  Cicero  (de  beg,  L  6) 
defines  it  thus :  —  **  Quae  scripto  sancit  quod  vult, 
aut  jubendo,  aut  vetando.**  (See  also  de  Leg.  ii. 
16.)  A  Law  is  properly  a  rule  or  command  of  the 
sovereign  power  in  a  state,  published  in  writings 
and  addressed  to  and  enforced  upon  the  members 
of  such  state  ;  and  this  is  the  proper  sense  of  Lex 
in  the  Roman  writers. 

In  the  Institutes  (1.  tit.  2.  s.  4)  there  is  a  defi- 
nition of  a  Lex,  which  has  a  more  direct  reference 
to  that  power  which  is  the  source  of  law:  —  **  Lex 
est  quod  Poptdus  Romanus  senatorio  magistratu 
interrogante,  veluti  Consule,  constituebat**  The 
definition  of  Capito  (GelL  x.  20)  is  **  Generale 
jussum  pepuli  aut  iJcbis   rogante  magbttatu;* 
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bat  thii  definition,  as  Odlins  obaerroi,  will  not 
wply  to  sach  cases  as  the  Lex  about  the  Impe- 
nam  of  Pompeius,  or  that  aboat  the  retarn  of 
Cicero,  which  related  only  to  indiTiduals,  and  were 
pnmerljr  called  PriTileffia. 

Of  Roman  Leges,  viewed  with  reference  to  the 
mode  of  enactment,  there  were  properly  two  kinds, 
L^ges  Coriatae  and  Leges  Centnriatae.  Plebiscita 
are  improperiy  called  Leges,  though  they  were 
Laws,  and  in  the  coarse  of  time  nad  the  same 
effect  as  Leges. 

Originally  the  Leges  Curiatae  were  the  only 
Leges,  and  they  were  passed  by  the  populus  in 
the  Comitia  Coriata.  After  the  establishment  of 
the  Comitia  Centoriata,  the  Comitia  Coriata  fell 
almost  into  disuse ;  bat  so  long  as  the  Republic 
lasted,  and  eren  under  Aognstus,  a  shadow  of  the 
old  constitution  was  preserved  in  the  formal  con- 
ferring of  the  Imperium  by  a  Lex  Curiata  only, 
and  in  the  ceremony  of  adrogation  being  effected 
only  in  these  Comitia.    [Aooptio.] 

Those  Leges,  properly  so  called,  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  were  passed  in  the  Comitia  Centu- 
liata,  and  were  propoied  (roffobantur)  by  a  ma- 
gistiatos  of  senatorial  rank.  Such  a  Lex  was  also 
designated  by  the  name  PopuU  Saium,  (Festns, 
f.  V,  ScktiM  Pop,)  As  to  the  fonctions  of  the 
Senate  in  legislation,  see  Auctor  and  Sbnatus. 

A  Plebiscitum  was  a  law  made  in  the  Comitia 
Tributa,  on  the  rogati<m  of  a  Tribune :  **  Plebis- 
citum est  quod  plebs  plebeio  magistratu  interro- 
gante,  veluti  Tribuno,  constituebat**  (Inst  1. 
tit  2.  SL  4.)  **  Accordingly,*'  says  Gains  (i.  8), 
**  formerly  the  patricii  used  to  say  that  they  were 
not  bound  by  Plebiscita,  beamse  they  were  made 
without  their  sanction  (mm  ameloniaie  eomiM); 
but  afterwards  the  Lex  Hortensia  was  carried 
(s.  a  288),  which  provided  that  Plebiscita  should 
bind  the  whole  po|mlus  (in  the  lai^ger  sense  of  the 
word),  and  thus  Uiey  were  made  of  equal  force 
with  L^ges."  (Liv.  viiL  12 ;  Gell.  xv.  27  ;  Lbobs 
Pvbliliajl) 

When  the  Comitia  Tributa  were  put  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  Centuriata,  the  name  Lex  was 
applied  also  to  Plebiscita,  and  thus  Lex  became  a 
generic  term,  to  which  was  sometimes  added  the 
specific  designation,  as  Lex  Plebeivescitum,  Lex 
sive  Plebiscitum  est  [Plsbiscitum]. 

Cicero,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  sources  of 
Roman  law  (Tap,  5),  does  not  mention  Plebis- 
cita, which  he  undoubtedly  comprehended  under 
**  leges.^  Various  Plebiscita  are  quoted  as  leges, 
such  as  the  Lex  Falcidia  (Gains,  iL  227)  and  Lex 
Aquma.(Cic/>n>  7W2to,8.  11.)  In  the  Table  of 
Heradea  the  words  **  lege  plebisvescito  ^  appear 
to  refer  to  the  same  enactment ;  and  in  the  Lex 
Rubria  there  occurs  the  phrase  '*  ex  lege  Rubria 
sive  id  plebiscitum  est*'  (Savigny,  ZettttAn/ij  &c 
vol.  ix.  p.  355.) 

The  word  Rogatio  (from  the  verb  rogo)  properly 
means  any  measure  proposed  to  the  legislative 
body,  and  therefore  is  equally  applicable  to  a  pro- 
posed Lex  and  a  proposed  Plebiscitum.  Accord- 
mgly  there  occur  the  expressions  **  populum  ro- 
gare,**  to  propose  a  lex  to  the  populus ;  and  **  legem 
rogare,**  to  propose  a  lex.  (Fcstus,  s,  v.  Rogatio.) 
A  Rogatio  then  is  properly  a  proposed  lex  or  a 
proposed  plebiscitum.  The  terms  Rogaro,  Rogatio 
also  apply  to  a  person  being  proposed  for  a  magis- 
tratus  at  the  Comitia.  (Salt.  Jug,  29.)  The  form 
«f  a  Rogatio,  in  the  case  of  Adri^tio,  which  was 
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effected  at  the  Ck)mitia  Curiata  {per  popmU  roga 
tionem)^  is  preserved  by  Gellius  (v.  19) :  it  bcgina 
with  the  words  *^  Velitis,  jubeatis,  Ac,**  and  ends 
with  the  words  **  ite  vos  Quirites  logo.**    The 
corresponding  expression  of  assent  to  the  Rogatio 
on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  assembly  was,  Uti 
Rogas.    The  rejection  of  a  Rogatio  is  expressed  by 
Antiquaie  Rogationem.   (Liv.  xxxLG.)    The  term 
Rogatio  therefore  included  every  proposed  Lex, 
Plebiscitum,  and  Privileginm,  for  without  a  Rogatio 
there  could  be  no  command  {juatum)  of  the  Popu- 
lus or  Plebs.    But  the  words  Lex,  Plebiscitom, 
and  PrivUegium  were  often  improperiy  used  to  ex* 
press  laws  (Gell  x«  20) ;  and  Rogatiooes,  after  they 
nad  become  laws,  were  still  sometimes  called  Roga* 
tiones.    The  term  Rogationes  ii  often  a{^ed  to 
measures  proposed  by  tibe  Tribunes,  and  afterwards 
made  Plebiscita :  hence  some  writers  (impRi|Mriy) 
view  Rogatio  as  simply  equivalent  to  Plebiscitum. 
Besides  the  phrase  **  rogare  legem,**  there  are  the 
phrases  **  l^em  fene,**  to  propose  a  Lex,  and  **  ro- 
gationem  promulgare,**  to  give  public  notioe  of  the 
contents  of  a  Lex  which  it  was  intended  to  pro- 
pose ;  the  phrase  **  rogationem  acdpere  **  apj^ies  to 
the  enacting  body.    *^  Lex  Rogata  **  is  equivalent 
to  ^  Lex  Lata.**    L^gem  perfeire  and  Lex  perlata 
apply  to  a  Rogatio  when  it  has  become  a  Lex. 
(Dig.  35.  tit  2.  s.  ].  Ad  legem  FaleidMm,)    The 
terms  relating  to  legislation  are  thus  explained  by 
Ulpian  (tit  L  s.  3):  —  '*  A  lex  is  said  either 
rogari  or  /erri;  it  is  nid  a&noj^an,  when  it  is  re- 
p«ded  ;  it  is  said  dengari^  when  a  part  is  re- 
pealed ;  it  is  said  «ir6fio^ri,  when  some  addition 
is  made  to  it ;  and  it  u  said  obrogari^  when  some 
part  of  it  is  changed.**    A  subsequent  lex  repealed 
or  altered  a  prior  lex  which  was  ineoosistcot  with 
it    It  appears  to  have  been  also  a  principle  among 
the  Romans  that  a  Law  by  long  desuetade  became 
of  no  effiect    (Comp.  Liv.  xxi.  63,  and  Cic  m 
Verr,  v.  18.) 

As  to  their  form,  we  can  judge  of  the  Roman 
stvle  of  legislation  by  the  finagments  which  exist 
The  Romans  seem  to  have  always  adhered  to  the 
old  expressions,  and  to  have  used  fow  eupeiflaoos 
words.  Great  care  was  taken  with  such  dauses  as 
were  proposed  to  alter  a  former  lex,  and  great  csre 
was  also  used  to  avoid  all  interference  with  a 
former  lex,  when  no  change  in  it  was  intended. 
The  Leges  were  often  divided  into  chapten  (capita). 
(See  the  tablet  of  the  Lex  de  Gallia  Cisalpina ; 
and  Cic  ad  AU.  iil  28.)  The  Lex  was  cut 
on  bronse  (aes)  and  deposited  on  the  Aenrinm. 
(Sueton.  Caee.  28  ;  Plutareh,  CaL  Attn,  17.)  Pro- 
bably the  fixing  of  a  Lex  in  a  public  pbuse  was 
generally  only  for  a  time.  (Cic.  ad  AU.  xiv. 
12.)  The  title  of  the  lex  was  generally  derived 
from  the  gentile  name  of  the  magistntos  who  pro- 
posed it,  as  the  Lex  Hortensia  fixim  the  dictator 
Hortensius.  Sometimes  the  lex  took  its  name 
from  the  two  consuls  or  other  magistrates,  as  the 
Acilia  Calpumia,  Aelia  or  Aelia  Sentia,  Papia  or 
Papia  Poppaea,  and  others.  It  seems  to  have  been 
the  foshion  to  omit  the  word  et  between  the  two 
names,  though  instances  occur  in  which  it  was 
used.  [Julia  Lbx  bt  Titia.]  A  lex  was  also 
often  designated,  with  reference  to  its  object,  as 
the  Lex  Cincia  de  Donis  et  Muneribns,  Lex 
Furia  Testamentaria,  Lex  Julia  Municipalis,  and 
many  others.  Leges  which  related  to  a  common 
object,  were  often  designated  by  a  collective  name, 
as  Leges  Agrariae,  Judiciariae,  and  otheia.  Soom- 
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timM  «  diapter  of  a  lex  was  refeiied  to  under  the 
title  of  the  lex,  with  the  addition  of  a  reference 
to  the  content!  of  the  chapter,  as  Lex  Julia  de 
Fnndo  Dotali,  which  was  a  chapter  of  the  Lex 
Julia  de  Adulteriis.  A  lex  sometimes  took  its 
name  from  the  chief  contents  or  its  first  chapter,  as 
Lex  Julia  de  Matitaudis  OrdinibnSi  Sometimes  a 
lex  comprised  Terj  Tarious  proTisions,  relating  to 
matters  essentially  different,  and  in  that  case  it 
was  called  Lex  Satnra.  [Lax  Cawilia  Duia, 
Lbx  Julia  Municipalis.] 

The  tenns  in  which  a  liex  was  expressed  were 
fixed  bj  the  perwm  who  proposed  it ;  but  in  many 
cases  probably  he  would  require  the  assistance  of 
fome  person  who  was  acquainted  with  technical 
laqgiMffe.  A  Lex  was  proposed  to  the  Comitia  in 
its  entire  form  for  acceptance  or  rejection:  there 
was  no  discussion  on  the  clauses,  and  no  alteration 
of  them  in  the  Comitia,  and  indeed  discussion 
of  details  and  altemtion  were  impossible.  The 
Sanetio  of  a  Lex  {EieL  ad  Heretm,  il  10  ;  Papi- 
nian.  Dig.  48.  tit.  19.  s.  41)  made  a  Lex  which 
the  RooMns  call  Perfecta.  In  a  Lex  Perfecta,  the 
act  which  is  done  contraiy  to  the  pioTisions  of 
the  Lex,  is  declared  by  the  Lex  to  be  null.  If  a 
Lex  did  not*  contain  this  Sanetio,  it  was  called 
Imperfecta.  A  Iiex  was  called  minus  quam  per- 
fiecta,  when  the  act  which  was  done  contrary  to  its 
pnmsions  was  not  declared  null,  but  the  Lex  im- 
posed  a  penalty.  (Sayigny,  j^isftnii,  &c.  vol.  iv.  p. 
649,  &c)  This  diTision  of  Leges  into  Perfectae, 
&c  is  obrionsly  only  applicable  to  such  Leges  as 
refened  to  what  the  Romans  called  the  department 
of  Privatum  Jus. 

The  number  of  Leges  was  greatly  increased  in 
the  hiter  part  of  the  republican  period  (Tadt  Ann, 
ill  25 — ^28),  and  Julius  Caesar  u  said  to  have  con- 
templated a  revision  of  the  whole  body.  Under 
Iiim  and  Augustas  numerous  enactments  were 
passed,  which  are  known  under  the  general  name 
of  Juliae  LegeiL  [Julias  Laoaa]  It  is  often 
stated  that  no  Le^^  properly  so  called,  or  Plebis* 
eita,  were  passed  after  the  time  of  Augustus  ;  but 
this  is  a  mistake.  Though  the  voting  might  be  a 
nere  ferm,  still  the  fiirm  was  kept ;  and  if  this 
were  not  so,  the  passage  of  Oaius  (i.  2,  &.c,\  in 
which  he  speaks  of  leges  and  plebiscita  as  forms 
of  lM:islation  still  in  use,  would  not  be  correct 
BesiCMs,  various  l^ges  are  mentioned  as  having 
been  pMsed  mider  the  Empire,  such  as  the  Lex 
Visellia,  a  Lex  Agraria  under  Caligula,  and  a  Lex 
Chiudia  on  the  tutela  of  women.  (Oaius,  i.  157, 
171.)  It  does  not  appear  when  the  ancient  forms 
of  legislation  were  laid  aside,  but  they  certainly 
long  survived  the  popuhir  elections  to  which  alcme 
the  passage  of  Tacitus  (An$i,  115)  refers. 

In  the  Digest  a  Senatnsconsultum  is  sometimes 
leferred  to  as  a  Lex  (U.  tit  6.  s.  9.  §  4  ;  s.  14) ; 
in  which  there  was  no  great  impropriety  if  we 
have  regard  to  the  time,  for  Senatusoonsulta  were 
then  lawSi  Still  a  Senatnsconsultum,  properly  so 
called,  must  not  be  confounded  with  a  Lex  properly 
ao  called ;  and  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  Lex  Claudia  of  Oaius  wns  a  Senatuscon- 
sttltum,  for  when  he  speaks  of  a  Senatnsconsultum 
of  the  time  of  Claudius,  he  calls  it  such  (i.  84, 91). 
However  there  is  no  mention  of  any  Lex  being 
enacted  later  than  the  time  of  Nerva.  (Dig.  47. 
tit  21.  s.  3.  §  I.) 

It  remains  fiirther  to  explain  the  words  Rogatio 
wd  Privil^um. 
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Rogatio  is  defined  by  Festus  to  be,  a  onmmand 
of  the  Populus  relating  to  one  or  more  persons,  but 
not  to  all  persons;  or  relating  to  one  or  more 
things,  but  not  to  alL  That  which  the  Populus 
has  commanded  (tewU)  with  respect  to  all  per- 
sons or  things  is  a  Lex ;  and  Aekus  Gallus  says, 
Rogatio  is  a  genus  legis ;  that  which  is  Lex  is  not 
consequently  (eoa^mao)  Rogatio ;  but  Rogatio  must 
be  Lex,  if  it  has  been  proposed  (rogata)  at  legal 
comitia  (jiutis  eonufnt).  According  to  this  defini- 
tion a  ro^tio,  when  enacted,  is  Lex  ;  there  is  also 
Lex  which  is  not  rogatio:  therefore  we  must 
assume  a  general  name  Lex,  comprehending  Lac 
Proper  and  Rogatio.  The  passi^  of  Aelius  Gal- 
lus is  tmendmt  by  Goettling  {Oe$ahklUB  dtr  Ami. 
StaaUn.  &c  p.  310) ;  but  his  emendation  is  founded 
on  mistaking  the  sense  of  the  passage,  and  it  con- 
verts the  dear  meaning  of  Gallus  into  'M?nfi"w% 
According  to  the  definition  of  Gallus,  Rogatio  was 
equivalent  to  Privilegium,  a  term  which  oocutred 
in  the  Twelve  Tables  (Cic.  d^Ug/vSu  19)  ;  and  it 
signified,  according  to  Gallus  (Festus,  a  «.  BogaM^ 
an  enactment  that  had  for  its  object  a  single  per- 
son, which  is  indicated  by  the  fivm  of  the  word 
(prwi-j^Niffi),  ^  privae  res  **  being  the  same  aa 
**  singulae  res.**  The  word  privilegium,  according 
to  the  explanation  of  Gallus,  did  not  convey  any 
notion  of  ue  character  of  the  legislative  measures : 
it  miffht  be  beneficial  to  the  party  to  whom  it  re- 
ferred or  it  might  not  It  is.  genoally  used  by 
Cicero  in  the  umvourable  sense  (pro  i>(MRo,  17  ; 
pro  iSMm,  30  ;  rogoiiomtm  pHmlegU  tmSem^  BnU. 
23).  Accordingly  in  the  Republican  period  Privi- 
l^gia  were  not  general  Laws  or  jiarts  of  the  general 
Law:  they  bear  the  character  of  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  In  the  Onpus  Juris  Privilegium  is 
the  common  name  for  a  Jus  Siqffulare,  the  mean- 
iqg  of  which  is  explained  by  Sapgny  (^^jfdem^  Slc 
I  p.  61). 

The  meaning  of  Lex,  as  contrasted  with  Jus,  is 
stated  in  the  article  Jus. 

Some  other  significations  of  Lex,  which  are  not 
its  proper  significations,  are  easily  explained  ;  for 
instance.  Lex  is  used  to  express  the  terms  or  con- 
ditions of  a  contract,  apparently  with  reference  to 
the  binding  force  of  all  le^  contracta.  In  Epglish 
instruments  which  contam  covenants,  it  is  often 
expressed  that  it  shall  be  ** lawful**  fiv  one  or 
more  of  the  parties  to  do  a  certain  act,  by  which 
is  simply  meant  that  the  parties  agree  about  some- 
thing^ which  is  legal,  and  which  therefore  makes 
a  valid  agreement  The  work  of  Marcus  Manilins 
(Cob.  B.&  149)  on  sales  is  quoted  by  Cicero  (de 
Or.  i.  58)  as  **  Manilianas  venalium  veodendorum 
leges.**  (See  Dig.  18.  tit  1.  s.  40,  where  Lex 
means  conditions  of  sale.)  Accordingly  we  find 
the  expression  Leges  Censoriae  to  express  the  con- 
ditions on  which  the  censors  let  the  public  pro- 
perty to  fitfm  ;  and  perhaps  the  term  also  signified 
cotain  standing  reguh&tions  for  such  matters,  which 
the  censors  were  empowered  to  make.  (Frag,  d§ 
jure  Pudy  a  18  ;  Dig.  50.  tit  16.  s.  203.)  In  both 
the  cases  just  referred  to,  the  phrase  Lex  Cen- 
soria  is  used  (in  the  singular  niunber)  ;  and  this 
Lex,  whether  a  Law  proper  or  not,  seems  to  have 
been  divided  into  chapters. 

Lex  simply  sometimes  signifies  the  laws  of  the 
Twelve  Tables. 

The  extant  authorities  for  the  Roman  Leges  are 
the  works  of  the  classical  Roman  writers,  of  the 
Roman  Jurists,  and  inscriptioUi    Tlia  most  useful 
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modem  collection  ii  that  in  the  Onomastioon  of 
OrelliuB,  intitled  **  Index  Legum  Romanarum  qua- 
nim  apud  Ciceronem,  ejusque  Scholiastas,  item 
apud  Livinm,  Velleium  Paterculnm,  A.  Oelliam  no- 
minatim  mentio  fit**  There  are  also  extant  frag- 
ments of  seyeral  laws  on  bronze  tablets,  such  as 
the  Lex  Thoria,  which  is  a  Lex  Agraria,  and  is 
cot  on  the  back  of  the  same  tablet  which  contains 
the  Lex  Serrilia  ;  the  Lex  Rnbria  ;  and  some  few 
other  monuments. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  Leges :  — 

ACI'LIA  Db  Coloniis  Dsducendis  (Liv. 
zxxii.  29). 

ACI'LIA.    [Rbpbtundas.] 

ACI'LIA  CALPU'RNIA.    [Ambitus.] 

AEBU'TIA,  of  uncertain  date,  which  with  two 
Jnliae  Leges  put  an  end  to  the  Legis  Actiones, 
except  in  certain  cases.     [Judbx  ;  Actio.] 

Another  Lex  of  the  same  name  prohibited  the 
{xoposer  of  a  lex,  which  created  any  office  or  power 
(euratio  ac  poMa8%  from  having  such  office  or 
po^er,  and  even  excluded  his  collegae,  cognati  and 
affines.  (Cic.  in  HulL  ii.  8,  where  be  mentions  also 
a  Lex  Licinia,  and  in  the  pro  Domo^  20.) 

AE'LIA.  This  Lex  and  a  Fufia  Lex  passed 
mbout  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  of  the  city,  gave 
to  all  the  magistrates  the  obnunciatio  or  power  of 
prvTenting  or  dissolving  the  oomitia,  by  observing 
the  omens  and  declaring  them  to  be  un&vourable. 
(Cic.  Pkil  ii.  32,  pro  Sestio,  15,  ad  Ait.  ii.  9.) 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  statmg  the  precise 
nature  of  these  two  Leges ;  for  it  is  most  probable 
that  there  were  two.  The  passages  in  which  they 
■re  mentioned  are  collected  m  Orellii  Onomasticon, 
Index  Legum. 

AE'LIA  Db  CoLONns  Dbducbkdis.  (Liv. 
zxxiv.  53.) 

AE'LIA  SE'NTIA.  This  law  which  was 
passed  in  the  time  of  Augustus  (about  a.  d.  3), 
chiefly  regulated  the  manumission  of  shives ;  a 
matter  that  has  been  put  under  certain  restrictions 
in  modem  slave  states  also. 

By  one  provision  of  this  law  slaves  who  bad 
been  put  in  chains  by  their  masters  as  a  punish- 
ment, or  branded,  or  subjected  to  the  other  punish- 
ments mentioned  in  the  law  (Gains,  i.  13),  if  they 
were  afterwards  manumitted  either  by  the  same 
master  or  another,  did  not  become  Roman  citizens 
or  even  Latini,  but  were  in  the  class  of  Peregrini 
dediticil  [Dbditicil]  The  law  also  made  regula- 
tions as  to  the  age  of  slaves  who  might  be  manu' 
mitted.  It  enacted  that  slaves  under  thirty  yean 
of  age  who  were  manumitted,  only  becune  Roman 
citizens  when  they  were  manumitted  by  the  Vin- 
dicta,  and  after  a  legal  cause  for  manumission  had 
been  established  before  a  consilium.  What  was 
a  legal  cause  (causa  justa),  and  how  the  consi- 
lium was  constituted,  are  explained  by  Gaius  (i. 
1 9,  20).  These  consilia  for  the  manumission  of 
slaves  were  held  at  stated  times  in  the  provinces, 
and  in  Rome.  A  slave  under  thirty  years  of  age 
could  become  a  Roman  citizen  if  he  was  made 
free  and  heres  by  the  testament  of  a  master,  who 
was  not  solvent  (Gains,  i.  21.)  The  law  also 
contained  provisions  by  which  those  who  were 
under  thirty  yean  of  age  at  the  time  of  manumis- 
sion, and  had  become  Latin!  in  consequence  of 
manumission,  might  acquire  the  Roman  citizenship 
on  certain  conditions,  which  were  these.  They 
must  have  taken  to  wife  a  Roman  citizen,  or  a 
Latina  eolooiaria  or  a  woman  of  the  same  class  as 
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themselves,  and  must  have  had  as  evidence  of  tlut 
fact  the  presence  of  five  Roman  citizens  of  foil 
«^,  and  have  batten  a  son  who  had  attained  the 
age  of  one  year.  On  showing  these  fii^  to  the 
praetor  at  Rome,  or  to  the  governor  in  a  pro- 
vince, and  the  magistrate  declaring  that  the  &cta 
were  proved,  the  man,  his  wife,  and  his  child  be- 
came Roman  citizens.  If  the  fGither  died  before 
he  had  proved  his  case  before  the  magistrate,  the 
mother  could  do  it,  and  the  legal  effect  was  the 
same. 

If  a  man  manumitted  his  slave  to  defraud  his 
creditors,  or  to  defreud  a  patron  of  his  patronal 
rights,  the  act  of  manumission  was  made  invalid 
by  this  law.  A  person  under  the  age  of  twenty 
yean  was  also  prevented  from  manumitting  any 
slave,  except  by  the  process  of  Vindicta,  and  after 
establishing  a  legal  cause  before  a  consilium. 
The  consequence  was  that  though  a  male,  who 
had  completed  his  fourteenth  year,  could  make  a 
will,  he  could  not  by  bis  will  manumit  a  slave 
(Gains,  L  37—40).  A  male  under  the  age  of 
twenty  could  manumit  his  slave  so  as  to  make  him 
a  Latinus,  but  this  also  required  a  legal  cause  to  be 
affirmed  by  a  consilium.  The  provisions  of  the  Lex 
Aelia  Sentia,  as  to  manumitting  slaves  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defrauding  creditors,  did  not  apply  to  Pere- 
grin}, until  the  provision  was  extended  for  their 
benefit  by  a  Sctum  in  the  time  of  Hadrian.  The 
other  provisions  of  the  Lex  did  not  apply  to  Pere- 
grini. The  application  of  the  principles  of  the 
Law  is  shown  in  other  passages  of  Gaius  (i.  66, 
68,  70,  71,  80,  139,  iiL  5,  73,  74).  In  a  ftee 
state,  when  manumission  must  chsinge  the  condi- 
tion of  slaves  into  that  of  citizens,  the  importance 
of  limiting  and  regulating  the  manumittiiw  power 
is  obvious.  Under  the  later  Empire  sucm  regu- 
lations would  be  of  little  importance.  This  law 
was  passed  according  to  the  constitutional  forms  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  when  the  status  of  a  Civis  . 
had  not  yet  lost  its  value,  and  the  sembknoe  ot  f 
the  old  constitution  still  existed  (Ulpian,  i^roff. 
tit  i. ;  Dig.  28.  tit  5.  sl  57, 60 ;  38,  tit  2.  sl  33 ; 
Tacit  AntuU.  xv.  55.) 

AEMPLIA  DB  CBN80RIBI78.  A  Lex  passed 
in  the  Dictatonhip  of  Mamercus  Aemilius  (b.c. 
433),  by  which  the  Censon  were  elected  for  a 
year  and  a  half,  instead  of  a  whole  lustrum.  (Liv. 
iv.  24,  ix.  33.)  After  this  Lex  they  had  accord- 
ingly only  a  year  and  a  half  allowed  them  for 
holding  the  census  and  letting  out  the  public  works 
to  farm. 

AEMI'LIA  BAE'blA.  [Cornblia  Babbia.] 

AEMI'LIA  LE'PIDI,  AEMI'LIA  SCAURl. 

[SUMTUARIAB  LbGBS.] 

AGRA'RTAE.  [Agrariab  Lbobr  ;  and  Lbx 
Apulbia  ;  Cassia  ;  Cornblia  ;  Flamikia  ; 
Flavxa  ;  Julia  ;  Licinia  ;  Mamilla  ;  Sbm- 
PRONIA  ;  SbrVILIa  ;  ThORIA.] 

A'MBITUS.    [Ambitus.] 

A'MPIA,  a  Lex  proposed  by  T.  Ampius  and 
T.  Labienus,  tr.  pi.  a  c.  64,  by  which  Di.  Pom- 
peius  was  allowed  to  wear  a  crown  of  bay  at  the 
Lndi  Circenses,  and  the  like.  (Veil.  Pht  ii  40  ; 
Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  21.) 

ANNA'LES  LEGES  were  those  Leges  which 
determined  at  what  age  a  man  might  be  a  candi- 
date for  the  several  magistratus.  (Cic.  Pkilipp.  v.  1 7.) 

The  fint  Lex  which  particularly  determined 
the  age  at  which  a  man  might  be  a  candidate  for 
the  several  magistratus  was  the  Viilia.    It 
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piopoied  by  L.  VUliiu,  tr.  pL  &  a  180  (U?.  xxt. 
%  z].  44.)  Aoeording  to  this  Lex  «  man  might 
bi>  elected  quaettor  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  and 
comiil  at  forty-three.     [Villi a.] 

There  aeemt  to  have  been  also  a  Lex  Pinaria 
en  this  subject     (Cic.  de  OrtU,  ii.  65.) 

A'NTIA.    [SuMTUARiAB  Lbobs.] 

ANTO'NIA  DB  THBRMKNaiBOS,  abont  b.c. 
72,  by  which  Tbennossus  in  Pisidia  was  recog- 
nised as  Libero.  (Puchta,  Inti,  toL  i.  §  69  ; 
Dirksen,  Bmmarkitmfm  iiber  dot  FUbiteUmn  de 
T%erwuiiMbiu.) 

ANT(yNIAE,  the  name  of  Tarioiu  enactments 
proposed  or  passed  by  the  influence  of  M.  Antonins, 
after  the  death  of  the  Dictator  J.  Caesar,  such  as 
the  Jttdiciaria.  [JvDBX.p.650,  a.]  Another  lex 
that  was  promulgated  allowed  an  appeal  to  thepopn^ 
hia  after  conyiction  for  Vis  or  Majestas.  (Cic.  FkiL 
L  9,)  Various  other  measures  proposed  by  M. 
Antooius  are  mentioned  by  Cicero  {PkU,  LI, 
a.  43,  ▼.  3,  5),  Dion  Cassias  (xIit.  51,  xIt.  9, 20, 
25,  84,  xlvi  23,  24),  and  Appian  (BelL  a'o.  iii. 

27,  SO.) 

APULE'IA,  gave  a  surety  an  action  against 
his  co-sureties  for  whatever  he  had  paid  above  his 
share.  [Intbrcbssio.] 

APULE'IA  AORA'RIA,  proposed  by  the  tri- 
bone  L.  Apuleius  Satuminns,  B.&  101.  (Liv. 
BpH,  69;  Appian,  BsOL Ow. i. 29 ; Cic |wo 5Mu>, 

1«,  47.) 

APULE'IA  Db  Colonus  Dbducbndu  (Cic. 
sro  Botto,  21). 

APULE'IA  FRUMENTARaA,  proposed 
abont  the  same  time  by  the  same  tribune.  (Auct 
ad  Herum.  i  12.)     [Fbumbntariab  Lbobh] 

APULE'IA  MAJESTATia     [Majbbtas.] 

AQUI'LIA    [Damni  Injuria  Actio.] 

ATE'RNIA  TARPE'IA,  &  a  455.  This  Lex 
empowered  all  magistimtns  to  fine  persons  who  re- 
sisted their  authority ;  but  it  fixed  the  highest  fine 
Rt  two  sheep  and  thirty  oxen,  or  two  CKen  and 
thirty  sheep,  for  the  authorities  vazy  in  this.  (Cic 
de  Rqf.  il  35 ;  Dionys.  x.  50 ;  Qell  xl  1  ;  Festus, 
a.  «v.  Ahdiam,  OmJas,  Feadahu,  Niebnhr,  Hiti. 
ofBome^  voL  iL  p.  300.) 

A'TI A  DE  SACERDOTIIS  (a  c.  63X  pro- 
posed  by  the  tribune  T.  Atius  Labienus,  re- 
pealed the  Lex  Otmelia  de  Saoerdotiis.  (Dion 
Gus.  xxxvii.  37.) 

ATIlilA  MA'RCIA,  enacted  &c.  312,  em- 

Eowered  the  populus  to  elect  sixteen  tribuni  mi- 
tnm  for  each  of  four  legions.     (Liv.  ix.  30.) 
ATI'LIA.    [Julia  Lbx  bt  Titia  ;  Tutor.] 
ATI'NIA,  allowed  no  usucapion  in  a  stolen 
Ihing.     (OelL  xvii  7;   Instit  2.  tit.  6.   s.  2.) 

[FURTUM.] 

AT  FN!  A,  of  uncertain  date,  was  a  plebiscitnm 
which  gave  the  rank  of  senator  to  a  tribune.  (QelL 
ziv.  8.)    The  measure  probably  originated  with  C. 
Atinins,  who  was  tribune  &  c.  130.    (Plin.  H,  N. 
vii  45 ;  Cic  pro  Domo^  47.) 
AUFI'DIA.  [  AMBrrus;  Sbnatusoonsultum.] 
AURE'LIA    JUDICIA'RIA.      [Judbx,  p, 
650,  a.] 
AURE'LIA  TRIBUNICIA.    [Tribunl] 
BAE'BIA  (b.  c.  192),  which  enacted  that  four 
praetors  and  six  praetors  should  be  chosen  in  al- 
ternate years  (Liv.  xl.  44) ;  but  the  hiw  was  not 
observed.    (Meyer,  Orator.  Romam,  Fragm,  p.  90, 
Snded.) 

BAE'BTA  CORNELIA.    [AMUTua] 


LEX  CVHCUL 

CAECPLIA  DE  CENSOHIBUS  or  CEN- 
SCXRIA  (&c  54X  proposed  by  Metellus  Scipio 
repealed  a  (}lodia  Lex  (b.  a  58),  which  had  pre- 
scribed certain  r^fular  fonns  of  ]Hooeeding  for  the 
(ksawom  in  exercising  their  functions  as  inqwctoES 
of  Mores,  and  had  required  the  concuirencc  of  both 
Censors  to  inflict  the  nota  censoria.  When  a 
senator  had  been  already  convicted  before  an  ordi 
nary  court,  the  lex  permitted  the  Censors  to  re> 
move  him  from  the  senate  in  a  summary  way. 
(Dion  Cass.  xL  57,  xxxviiL  13;  Cic  f>ro  Sstho, 
25 ;  Dig.  50.  tit.  16.  s.  203.  De  Fortorio,) 

CAECI'LIA  DE  VECTIOA'LIBUS  <b.& 
62X  released  hmds  and  harbours  in  Italy  fimn  the 
payment  of  taxes  and  dues  (poriona).  The  only 
vectigal  remaining  after  the  passing  of  this  lex  was 
the  Vioesima.  (Dion  Class,  xxxvii.  51 ;  Cic  od  AU, 
iLl6,  odQmitLllO.) 

CAECPLIA  Dia>IA  (&  c  98),  forbade  tha 
proposing  of  a  Lex  Satura,  on  the  gnuid  that  tha 
people  might  be  compelled  either  to  vote  lor  some> 
thing  which  they  did  not  approve,  or  to  reject  some- 
thing which  they  did  approve,  if  it  was  proposed 
to  them  in  this  manner.  This  lex  was  not  alwayi 
opeiative.  It  also  contained  a  provision  that  Leges 
must  be  promulgated  ^  trinis  nnndinia  **  before 
they  were  proposed.  (Ck,  FUL  v.  3,  pra  Amm, 
16, 20,  odAtLu,  9.)  [Lbx  and  Licinia  Junia.] 

CAECPLIA  Db  P.  Sulla  bt  P.  Autbonio 
(Orellii  Onomasticon). 

CAE'LIA  TABELLA'RIA.  [Tabbllabiai 
Lbobs.] 

CALI'OULAE    LEX    AQRA'RIA.    [Ma- 

HILIA.] 

CALPUOlNf  A  DE  A'MBITU.  [Akbitus.] 
CALPU'RNIA  DE  CONDICTIO'NB.  [Pbb 

CONDICTIONBM.] 

CALPU'RNIA  DE  REPETUNDia  [Rbp*. 

TUNDA&l 

CANULEaA  (B.  c.  445),  established  connu- 
bimn  between  the  Patres  and  Pleba,  which  had 
btan  taken  away  by  the  Irw  of  the  Twelve  Tables. 
(Liv.  iv.  1,  4  ;  Cic  de  Rep.  il  37.) 

CA'SSIA  (blc.  104),  proposed  by  the  tribune 
L.  Casshis  Longinns,  did  not  allow  a  person  to  re* 
main  a  senator  who  had  been  convicted  in  a  Judi- 
cium Populi,  or  whose  Imperium  had  been  abro- 
gated by  the  populus.  (Ascon.  m  Cie,  OormeL 
pi  78,  ed.  Orelli) 

CA'SSIA  (Tacit.  .^iM.  xi.  25),  which  empowered 
the  Dictator  (Caesar  to  add  to  the  number  of  the 
Patridi,  to  prevent  their  extinction.  (Compan 
Sueton.  Caei.  41.)  C.  Octavius  was  made  a  pa- 
trician by  this  lex.    (Sueton.  Ai^.  2.) 

CA'SSIA  AORA'RIA,  proposed  by  the  consu: 
Spi  Cassius,  B.  c  486.  (Liv.  ii.  41 ;  Dionys.  viiL 
76.) 

CA'SSIA  TABELLA'RIA.  [Tabbllabiab 
Lbobs.] 

CA'SSIA  TERE'NTIA  FRUMENTA'RIA 
(b.  c.  73)  for  the  distribution  of  com  among  the 
poor  citisens  and  the  purohasing  of  it.  ((^c  Verr, 
iii.  70,  V.  21.)    [Frumbntariab  Lbobs.] 

CIN'CIA  LEX,  or  MUNERA'LIS.  This  lex 
was  a  plebiscitnm  passed  in  the  time  of  the  tribune 
M.  Cincius  Alimontns  (a  a  204),  and  entitled  De 
Dome  et  Muneribue  (Cic  de  Orat.  il  71,  ad  Att. 
i.  20  ;  Liv.  xxxiv.  4.)  One  provision  of  this  law, 
which  forbade  a  person  to  take  anything  for  hia 
pains  in  pleading  a  cause,  is  recorded  by  Tacitus 
{AtuL  JO,  5), Neqmenb  eamam  oramdam pecmmiam 


LEX  CINCIA. 

acoipiat.  In  the  time  of  Angntnu,  the 
lex  Cincia  was  eoniinned  by  a  wnatuicoDgiiltinn 
(Dion  Can.  Mr.  18),  and  a  penalty  of  four  timei 
the  nun  reoetred  wai  impoMd  on  the  advocate. 
This  fiut  of  confirmation  will  explain  a  passage  in 
Tscitos  (Atm,  ziii.  42).  The  law  was  so  for  modi- 
fied in  the  time  of  Clandins,  that  an  advocate  was 
allowed  to  receive  ten  sestertia;  if  he  took  any 
sum  beyond  that,  he  was  liable  to  be  proeecuted 
for  repetandae  (rwpetMmkumm  taM&oliir,  Tacit  Aim. 
zL  7 ;  see  also  Sueton.  Nero^  17*  and  the  note  in 
Bmmami^s  edition).  [RxparuNDAS.]  It  appears 
that  this  permission  was  so  fiir  restricted  in  Tim- 
Jan^k  time,  that  the  fee  oonld  not  be  paid  till  the 
woik  was  done.    (Piin.  Eft,  v.  21). 

So  fitf  the  Cincian  law  presents  no  difficulty; 
but  it  appears  that  the  provisions  of  the  law  were 
not  limited  to  the  case  already  stated.  They  ap- 
plied also  to  gifts  in  general:  or,  at  least,  there 
were  enactments  which  did  limit  the  amount  of 
what  a  person  could  give,  and  also  required  gifts 
to  be  accompanied  with  certain  formalities ;  and  it 
does  not  seem  possible  to  refer  these  enactments  to 
any  other  than  the  Cincian  law.  The  numerous 
contradictions  and  difficulties  which  perplex  this 
subject,  are  perhaps  satisfoctorfly  reconciled  and 
removed  by  the  following  conjecture  of  Savigny 
(UOm-  dis  Lea  Omeia,  Zmtmskrift,  &c.  iv.) :  — 
*  Gifts  which  exceeded  a  certain  amount  were  only 
valid  when  made  by  mancipatio,  in  jure  cessio,  or 
by  tmdition :  small  gifts  consequently  were  left  to 
a  pemn^  free  choice  as  before ;  but  huge  gifts 
(except  in  the  case  of  near  rektions)  were  to  be 
accompanied  with  certain  formalities.**  The  object 
of  the  law,  according  to  Savigny,  was  to  prevent 
foolish  and  hasty  gms  to  a  laige  amount ;  and 
oonsequentiy  was  intended  among  other  things  to 
pVBvent  foaod.  This  was  effected  by  declaring 
that  certain  fonns  were  necessary  to  make  the  gin 
valid,  such  as  mancipatio  and  in  jure  cessio,  both 
of  which  required  some  time  and  ceremony,  and  so 
allowed  tiie  giver  opportunity  to  reflect  on  what 
he  was  doing.  These  forms  also  could  not  be  ob- 
served, except  in  the  presence  of  other  penons, 
which  was  an  additional  security  against  fraud. 
It  is  true  that  this  advantage  was  not  secured  by 
the  law  in  the  case  of  the  most  valuable  things, 
MO  mameipi^  namely,  money,  for  the  transferriqg  of 
which  baire  tradition  was  sufficient ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  gift  of  a  large  sum  of  readv  money  is 
one  that  people  of  all  gifts  are  least  likely  to  make. 

Savigny  concludes,  and  principally  firom  a  pas- 
sage in  Pliny^fe  letters  (x.  3),  that  the  Cincian  kw 
or^inally  contained  no  exception  in  fovour  of  rela- 
tives; but  that  all  gifts  above  a  certain  amount 
reipured  the  formalities  already  mentioned.  The 
emperor  Antoninus  Pius  introduced  an  exception  in 
fovour  of  parents  and  children,  and  also  of  near 
collatoal  kinsmen.  It  appean  that  this  exception 
was  sabsequenUy  abolished  (Cod.  Hermog.  vi  1), 
but  was  restored  by  Constantino  (a.  d.  319)  so  fiiir 
as  it  was  in  fovour  of  parents  and  children ;  and  so 
it  continued  as  long  as  the  provisions  of  the  Cincian 
kw  were  in  foree. 

As  to  the  amount  beyond  which  the  kw  forbade 
a  gift  to  be  made,  except  in  conformity  to  its  pro- 
visions, see  Savigny,  ZeUmArift^  Sic  iv.  p.  36. 

The  matter  of  the  lex  Cinck  is  also  discussed  in 
an  elaborate  essay  by  Hasse  (Rkeimteket  Muacmm^ 
1827),  and  it  is  discussed  by  Puchta,  InsL  vol  iL 
I  ^.    These  examinations  of  the  subject  toge- 
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ther  with  the  essay  of  Savigny,  will  furnish  tha 
reader  witii  all  the  necessary  references  and  na- 
teriak  for  investigating  thu  subject 

CLAU'DIA,  a  Lex  passed  in  the  time  of  tiie 
emperor  Claudius,  took  awav  the  agnatoimn  tutek 
in  the  case  of  women.    (Gains,  i  171.) 

CLAU'DIA  Db  Sknatoribus,  b.  c.  218.  The 
provisions  of  thu  Lex  are  stated  by  Livy  (xxL 
63),  and  alluded  to  by  Cicero  (w  Vtrr.  v.  18)  as 
antiquated  and  dead. 

CLAU'DIA  Db  Socii8,b.c.  177.  (Uv.xU.8,9.) 

CLAU'DIA  Db  Sbnatd  oooptando  Hal»' 
8INORUM  (Cic  ta  V«rr.  il  49). 

CLO'DI  AE,  the  name  of  various  pkbiacita,  pro- 
posed by  Clodius  when  tribune,  b.  a  68. 

Clodia  db  Auspiciis,  prevented  the  mi^ifis- 
tratus  from  dissolving  the  Comitk  Tribnta,  by 
declaring  that  the  auspices  were  unfovoorable. 
Thk  lex  therefore  repeakd  the  Adk  and  Fufia. 
It  also  enacted  that  a  lex  might  be  passed  on  the 
Dies  Fasti.  (Dion  Cass.  xxxviiL  13 ;  da.  m 
VaHn.  17,  M  Pittm,  4,  5.)     [Ablia  Lbz.] 

Clodia  nx  Cbnsoribus.    [Cabcilia.] 

Clodia  db  Civibos  Romanis  Intbrbmptu, 
to  the  effiect  that  **  qui  civem  Romanum  indemna- 
tum  interemisset  ei  aqua  et  igni  interdioeretur.'* 
(Veil  Pat.  iL  45.)  It  was  in  ooosequenoe  of  this 
lex  that  the  interdict  was  pronounced  against  Gi- 
cero,  who  considers  the  whole  proceeding  as  a 
privilegium.  {Pro  Domo,  18,  &&,  Pod  RadiL  m 
Stek  2.  5,  &C.  ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxviil  14.) 

Clodia  Frumbntaria,  by  which  the  eoni, 
which  had  formerly  been  sdd  to  the  poor  citiiens 
at  a  low  rate,  was  given.  (Dion  Cass.  xxxviiL  13 ; 
Cic.  pro  Domo^  10.)    [Fruhbntariab  Lbobsl] 

Clodia  db  SoDALrrATisus  or  nm  Collboiu 
restored  the  Sodalitia  whkh  had  been  abolished  by 
a  senatusconsultnm  of  the  year  b.  a  80,  and  per 
mitted  the  formation  of  new  sodalitia.  (Cic.  » 
Pii.  4,  pro  SaL  25,  ad  AtLvL  15  ;  Dion  Cms. 
xxxviiL  13.) 

Clodia  db  Libbrtinoruii  SuPFRAeiis  ((^ 
pro  MO,  12,33). 

Clodia  db  Rbob  Ptolbmaso  ar  db  bzsu- 
LIBV8  Byzantinm  (VolL  Pht  iL  45  ;  Cic  pro 
Dom,  B^  20^  pro  Sed,  26  i  Dion  Cass.  xxxviiL  SO  ; 
Plut  Cbt  Mm,  34). 

There  were  other  so-called  Leges  (3odiae,  which 
were  however  Privilegia. 

COE'LIA.    [Cablia.] 

COMMISSO'RIA  LEX.  [Commibsoru 
Lbx.] 

CORNE'LIAE.  Various  leges  passed  in  the 
dictatorship  of  Sulk  and  by  hk  influence,  are  so 
caUed.    (hiy.  EpU,  B9.) 

AoRARiA,  by  which  many  of  the  inhalntanis  of 
Etruria  and  Latium  were  deprived  of  the  eompleta 
civitas  and  retained  only  the  commerdum,  and  a 
large  part  of  their  lands  were  made  PubUcom  and 
given  to  military  colonists.  (Cic  mRulL  iL  28, 
iiL  2,  3.) 

Db  Civitatb.  (Liv.  EpiL  86  ;  Cic.  pro  Dom, 
30,  pro  OieeiM,  33,  35  ;  Sail  Hist.  Frag,  lib.  I. 
Orat.  LepidL) 

Db  Falsib.    [Falsum.] 

Db  Injurus.    [Injuria.] 

JUDICIARIA.     [JUDBX,  p.  650,  a.] 

Da  Maoistratibus  (Appiaa,  BtO.  Ci9.  L 
100,  101 ),  partly  a  renewal  of  old  Plebkcila  (JLjn. 
viL  42,  X.  IS). 

MAJBSTATia      [MWBSTAS.] 


V- 


[Pro- 


k 
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NOlfMAJIIA.      [FaLSUH.] 

Db  Proscriptionb  rt  Froscriptis. 

■CRIPTIO.] 

Db  pROTiNcns  Ordinandis  (Cic  ad  Fom,  L 
9,  Hi  6,  8,  10). 

Db  pARR»nDio.    [See  below,  Lbz  db  Sica- 
Rn&] 

Db  Rbjbctionb  Jodicum  (Cic.  Vwt»  il  SI  ; 
and  Orellii  Onomattkaii), 

Db  Rbpbtuwdis  (Cic  firo  Rabir.  4). 
Db  Sacbrdotii&    [Sacbrdotia.] 
Db  Sbntbntia  Fbrbnda   (Cic.  j>ro  (Mweni, 
cc.  20,  27).    This  was  probiibly  only  a  chapter  in 
a  Lex  Judiciaria. 

Db  Sicariis  bt  VBNBPicn.  A  law  of  the 
VeWe  Tablet  contained  w>me  proTiaion  at  to 
lomicide  (Flin.  H,  N.  zriii.  3),  but  thit  it 
that  we  know.  It  it  genenlly  attorned 
It  the  law  of  Numa  Pompilina,  quoted  by  Pet- 
it («.  V,  Pariei  Quaettoret),  **  Si  quit  hominem 
liberum  dolo  tcient  morti  duit  paricida  etto,**  wat 
icorpoiated  in  the  Twelre  Tablet,  and  it  the  law 
homicide  to  which  Pliny  icfeft ;  but  thit  can- 
lot  be  proTed.  It  it  generally  luppoted  that  the 
wn  of  the  TweWe  Tablet  contained  provitiont 
incantationt  {malmm  earmm)  and  poiton- 
both  of  which  oflfoncet  were  alto  indnded 
ier  pamddium :  the  muideier  of  a  parent  wat 
)wed  up  in  a  tack  (etileiu  m  emUemt)  and  thrown 
finto  a  river.  It  wat  under  the  provitiont  of  tome 
I  old  law  thai  the  tenate  by  a  contultnm  ordered  the 
xcontnlt  P.  Scipio  and  D.  Bratnt  (b.  c.  138)  to  in- 
*  quire  into  the  murder  in  the  8il?a  Scantia  (^00 
SOOj  Cic.  Bnhu^  22).  The  lex  Cornelia  de  ai- 
'cariia  et  renefidt  wat  patted  in  the  time  of  the 
I  dictator  Sulla,  b.  a  82.  The  lex  contained  provi- 
Uiont  at  to  death  or  fire  canted  by  ddnt  malua, 
tand  againat  pertont  going  about  aimed  with  the 
\  intention  of  killing  or  thienng.  The  law  not  only 
;pioTided  for  catet  of  poitoning,  but  contained  pn>- 
^vitiont  against  thiMM  who  made,  told,  bought, 
.  pottetted,  or  gave  poiton  for  the  purpote  of  poiton- 
.•ing ;  alto  againtt  a  magittntut  or  tenator  who 
va>ntpired  in  order  that  a  perton  might  be  con- 

*  demned  in  a  judicium  publicum,  &c  (Compare 
\  Cic.  pro  CbieHt  c.  64,  with  Dig.  49.  tit  8.)  To 
j  the  provitioDt  of  thit  law  wat  tubtequently  added 
■  R  tenatutconiultum  againtt  mala  HiGrificia,  other- 

wite  called  impia  taoificia,  the  agentt  in  which 
were  brought  within  the  promiont  of  thit  lex. 
The  punithment  inflicted  by  the  law  wat  the  in- 
terdictio  aquae  et  ignit,  according  to  tome  modem 
writert.    Mercian  (Dig.  49.  tit.  8.  t.  8)  tayt  that 
the  punithment  wat    deportatio   in  intnlam    et 
bonorom  ademtio.     Thete  ttatementt  are  recon- 
cilable when  we  contider  that  the  deportatio  under 
the  emperors  took  the  place  of  the  interdictio,  and 
the  exprettkm  in  the  Digett  wat  tuited  to  the 
timet  oi  the  writen  or  the  compilert.    Betidet, 
I  it  appeart  that  the  lex  wat  modlified  by  variout 
I  tenatiitcontnlta  and  imperial  rescriptt. 
;       The  Lex  Pompeia  de  Pairicidiit,  patted  in  the 
I  time  of  Cn.  Pompeiut,  extended  the  crime  of  par- 
^  ricide  to  the  kUling  (dolo  malo)  of  a  brother,  titter, 
I  uncle,  aunt,  and  many  other  relatione  enumerated 
'   by  Harcianus  (Dig.  49.  tit.  9.  t.  i) ;  thit  enumera- 
tion also  compritet  yitricut,  noverca,  privignut,  pri- 
'.  Tigna,  patronut,  patrona,  an  avut  who   killed  a 
Depot,  and  a  mother  who  killed  a  filiut  or  filia  ; 
i  but  it  did  not  extend  to  a  £sther.  All  priviet  to 

*  the  crime  were  alto  punished  by  the  law,  and 
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attemptt  at  the  crime  alto  came  within  iti  pio- 
Titiont.  The  punithment  wat  the  tame  at  that 
affixed  by  the  lex  Cornelia  de  ticariit  (Dig.  L  c), 
by  which  mutt  be  meant  the  tame  punithment 
that  the  lex  Cornelia  affixed  to  crimet  of  the  tame 
kind.  He  who  killed  a  father  or  mothtr,  grand- 
father or  grandmother,  wat  pimithed  (man  majo- 
rum)  by  being  whipped  till  he  bled,  tewn  up  in  a 
tack  with  a  dog,  cock,  viper,  and  ape,  and  throwi: 
into  the  tea,  if  the  tea  wat  at  hand,  and  if  not,  by 
a  conttitution  of  Hadrian,  he  wat  expoted  to  wild 
beattt,  or,  in  the  time  of  Panlua,  to  be  burnt  The 
^M  would  appear  to  be  a  kte  addition.  The  mnr- 
deren  of  a  father,  mother,  grandfather,  grand- 
mother  only  were  puniahed  in  thit  manner  (Mo- 
dett  Dig.  49.  tit  9.  ti  9)  ;  other  pairicidet  wen 
eiraply  put  to  death.  From  thit  it  it  clear  that  the 
lex  Cornelia  contained  a  prorition  againtt  parri- 
cide, if  we  are  rightly  informed  aa  to  toe  pioTitiont 
de  ticariit  et  yenefidt,  unlett  there  wat  a  teparala 
Cornelia  lex  de  pairiddiit.  At  already  obaerved, 
the  provitiont  of  thoae  two  Icget  were  modified  in 
▼ariout  wayt  under  the  emperom 

It  appean  firom  the  law  of  Noma,  quoted  by 
Feitut  (m.  «.  Pariei  Qaaeitorst),  that  a  parridda 
wat  any  one  who  killed  another  dolo  nalo.  Cicero 
^fro  RoBe.  Am,  c.  25)  appeart  to  use  the  word  in 
itt  limited  tente,  at  he  tpeakt  of  the  punithment 
of  the  culleut.  In  thit  limited  tente  there  teema 
no  impropriety  in  Ottilina  being  called  parridda, 
with  lefiraioe  to  hit  country ;  and  the  day  of 
the  dictator  Caetar^  death  might  be  called  a  parri- 
ddium,  conaidering  the  drcomttanoet  under  which 
the  name  wat  given.  (Suet  Cbt«.  c  88.)  If  the 
original  meaning  of  parridda  be  what  Fettut  tayt,  it 
may  be  doubted  if  toe  etymology  of  the  word  (pater 
and  caedo)  it  correct ;  for  it  appean  that  pariddaor 
parridda  meant  murderer  generally,  and  afterwardt 
the  murderer  of  certain  penont  in  a  near  idatioo- 
thip.  If  the  word  wat  oiiginaUy  ^tricida»  the  hiw 
intended  to  make  aU  malidout  killing  aa  great  an 
offence  at  pairidde,  though  it  would  mear  that 
parridde,  property  to  oall^  wat,  from  the  time  of 
the  Twelve  Tablet  at  leatt,  tpedally  punithedwith 
the  culleut,  and  other  muiden  wen  not.  (Dig. 
49.  tit  8,  9;  Paulut,  Beoepi.  SeniuiL  v.  tit 
24 ;  Diikten,  Uebeniekty  dso.  der  Ztffo^iafilgemtxt, 
I^ipxig.) 

SUMTUARXA&      [SUMTDARIAB  LBOBB.] 

Tbstamxntaria.     [Falsum.] 

Tribunicia,  which  diminithed  the  power  of  the 
Tribuni  Plebit.  (Veil  Pat  il  30 ;  Appian,  BtIL 
do.  il  29;  Caet.  BelLCi».l  7.) 

Unciaria,  appears  to  have  been  a  lex  which 
lowered  the  rate  of  interest,  and  to  have  been 
patted  about  the  tame  time  with  the  Leget  Sum* 
tuariae  of  Sulla.     (Fettut,  i.  v,  Vndana.) 

Dr  Vadimonio.    [Vadimoniom.] 

•Db  Vi  PuBLicii.    [Vj8  Pvblica.] 

There  were  other  Lcget  Comeliae,  tuch  at  that 
de  Spontoribut  [Intbrcxssio],  which  may  be 
Leget  of  L.  Comeliut  Sulla. 

There  were  alto  Leges  Comeliae  which  wen 
proposed  by  the  Tribune  C.  Cornelius  about  B.  a 
67,  and  limited  the  Edictal  power  by  compelling 
the  Praeton  Jus  dicere  ex  edictis  suis  peipetuis. 
(Asoon.  ta  Oe,  CorneL  p.  58  ;  Dion  Cast,  xxxvi 
23.)    [Eoictom.] 

Another  Lex  of  the  tame  Tribune  enacted  that 
no  one  ^  legibut  tolveretnr,**  luUeta  tuch  a  measure 
wat  agreed  on  in  a  meetii^  of  the  Senate  at  which 
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two  himdred  memben  were  pretoit  and  after- 
wards ap]»oved  bv  the  people  ;  and  it  enacted  that 
no  Tribune  aboiud  put  bif  veto  on  luch  a  Sena- 
tuconinltum.     (Aicon.  m  Oe,  Comd.  pp^  67, 58.) 

There  waa  a]ao  a  Lex  Cornelia  concerning  the 
Willi  of  those  Roman  dtiiens  who  died  in  tK^ 
ivnty  {ajmd  hottuy  [Lboatum,  p.676,b;  Post- 
liminium.] 

CORNE'LIA  Dx  Novis  Tabillis,  proposed 
by  the  Tribune  P.  Cornelias  Dolabella,  B.C.  47,  and 
opposed  by  M.  Antonius,  Magister  Equitom.  (Lir. 
E^t,  113;  Dion  Cass.  zlii.  32;  Plat  Antoiud,) 

CORNElilA  £T  CAECFLIA  Db  Cn.  Pom- 
piio»  B.  a  57,  gave  Cn.  Pompeios  the  superintend- 
ence OTor  the  Res  Framentaria  fi>r  five  years,  with 
extraordinary  poweia.  (C^c.  ad  AU.  iv.  1 ;  LIt. 
BpiL  104  ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  9  ;  Plut  Pomp. 
49.)    [Fromintariab  Lbobs.] 

CURIATA    LEX   Di   Ihpxrio.      [Impb- 

IRIUM.] 
CURIATA  LEX  Di  Adoptionr.    [Adop- 
Tio;  and  Gell.  t.  19;  Ck.ad  AU,  ii.  7;  Sueton. 
Aug.  65 1  TanUHUUl  15.] 
CORNE'LIA  BAE'BIA  DE  AHBITU,  pio- 

rid  by  the  consuls  P.  Cornelius  Cethegus  and 
Baebius  Tamphilns,  &  c.  181.  (Liv.  xl  19  ; 
SchoL  Bob.  m  Ou.  pro  SuUa^  t^  361,  ed.  Orelli) 
This  law  is  sometimes,  but  enoneously,  attributed 
to  the  consuls  of  the  preceding  year,  L.  AemiUus 
and  Cn.  Baebius.  [Ambitus.] 
DECEMVIRA'LIS.     [Lbx  Duoobcim  Ta- 

BULARUX.] 

DECIA  DB  Dduhviris  Navalibus  (Lit.  ix. 
80  ;  see  Atilia  Marcia). 

DI'DIA.     [SUMTUARIAB  LBOsa] 

DOMI'TIA  DE  8ACERD0TIIS.    [Sacbr- 

DOTIA.] 

DUIlilA  (a  c.  449),  a  plebiseitam  proposed  by 
the  Tribune  Doilius,  which  enacted  ^  qui  plebem 
line  tribnnis  teliquisset,  quiqne  magistratum  sme 
proTocatione  creasset,  teigo  ac  capite  puniretur.** 
(Lit.  lii.  55.) 

DUIlilA  MAE'NIA  Db  Unciario  Fobnorr 
&C.857.    (Lit.  il  16,  19.) 

The  same  tribunes  Dnilius  and  Maenius  carried 
a  measure  which  was  intended  in  future  to  prsTent 
such  unconstitutional  proceedings  as  the  enactment 
of  a  Lex  by  the  soldiers  out  of  Rome,  on  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Consul.    (Li?.  Tii.  1 6.) 
'     DUODECIM  TABULA'RUliC.   In  the  year 
a  c  462  the  Tribune  C.  Tereotilius  Ana  pro- 
posed a  rqgatkm  that  five  men  should  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a  set  of  laws 
to  limit  the  Imperium  of  the  consuls.  (LiT.  iii  9.) 
The  Patricians  opposed  the  measure,  but  it  was 
',  brought  forward  by  the  tribunes  in  the  following 
;  year  with  some  modifications:  the  new  rogation 
proposed  thRt  ten  men  should  be  appointed  (Uffum 
,  tatortt)  from  the  plebs  and  the  patricii,  who  were 
I  to  make  laws  for  die  advantage  of  both  classes,  and 
]  for  the  **  equalising  of  liboty,**  a  phrase  the  im- 
*.  port  of  which  can  only  be  undenrtood  by  reference 
i  to  the  disputes  between  the  two  classes.    (LiT.  it 
,  10 ;  Dionys.  x.  3.)     According  to  Dionysius  (x. 
;  52,  54)  in  the  year  ac.  454  the  Senate  assented 
;  to  a  Plebiseitam,  pursuant  to  which  commissioners 
.  were  to  be  sent  to  Athens  and  the  Greek  cities 
generally,  in  order  to  make  themaelves  acquainted 
•  with  their  laws.    Three  commissioners  were  ap- 

I pointed  for.  the  purpose.  On  the  return  of  the 
commisiioQers,  a  c.  452,  it  was  agreed  that  persou 
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should  be  momted  to  draw  19  the  code  of  hiwi  \ 
(decemviri  Legibus  scribundis^  but  they  were  to 
be  chosen  only  from  the  Patricians,  with  a  proTi- 
sion  that  the  rights  of  the  Plebeians  should  be 
respected  by  the  deoemTiri  in  drawing  up  the 
laws.    (Liv.  iii  32,  &c.)     In  the  following  year 
(a  a  451)  the  Decemviri  were  appointed  in  the 
Comitia  Centuriata,  and  during  the  time  of  their  ' 
office  no  other  magistratus  were  chosen.  The  body 
consisted  of  ten  Patricians,  including  the  three 
commissioners  who  had  been  sent  abroad :  Appius  ' 
Claudios,  Consul  designatus,  was  at  the  head  of  the  r 
body.    The  Ten  took  the  administration  of  affiun 
in  turn,  and  the  Insignia  of  office  were  only  used  j 
by  him  who  for  the  time  being  directed  the  ad- 
ministration.  (LiT.  iu.  33.)    Ten  Tables  of  Laws  j 
were  prepared  during  the  year,  and  after  being! 
approTed  by  the  Semite  were  confinned  by  the 
Comitia  C^turiata.    As  it  was  considered  that 
MMne  further  Laws  were  wanted,  DecemTiri  were 
again  elected  ac.  450,  consisting  of  Appius  dau- 
dius  and  his  friends:   but  the  second  body  ofl 
DecemTiri  comprised  three  plebeians,  according  Vol 
Dionysius  (x.  58),  but  LiTy  (It.  3)  speaks  only  08 
Patricians.    Two  more  Tables  were  added  b]^ 
these  DecemTiri,  which  Cicero  (doR^mL  il  37] 
calls  **  Duae  tabulae  iniquamm  legum.**    The  pro- 
Tision  which  allowed  no  connubium  between  the 
Patres  and  the  Plebs  is  refoned  to  the  EleTenth 
Table.     (Dirksen,  Uobeniehi,  &&,  p.  740.)    Th« 
whole  TwelTe  Tables  were  first  published  in  the 
consubhip  of  L.  Valerius  and  M.  Horatins  aftei 
the  downiui  of  the  DecemTiri,  a  c.  449.  (Lit.  iii.| 
54,  57.)    This  the  first  attempt  to  make  a  code' 
remained  also  the  only  attempt  for  near  one  thoa-| 
sand  years,  until  the  legisktion  of  Justinian.   The, 
TwelTe  Tobies  are  mentioned   by  the  Roman, 
writen  under  a  great  Tariety  of  names :  Ltsfta  Do^ 
csmviraleg^  LtmDeoemmraiiM^  Leget  XII^^Ltm  XIIA 
tabklaram  or  Dmodedm,  and  sometimes  they  ars 
refoned  to  under  the  names  of  Leget  and  Le» 
simply,  as  being  pre  •eminently  The  Law. 

The  Laws  were  cut  on  bronxe  tablets  and  put 
up  in  a  public  place.  (LiT.  iii  57 ;  Died.  xii.  56.) 
Pomponius  (Dig.  1.  tit  2.  s.  2.  §  4)  states  that  the 
first  Ten  Tables  were  on  iToiy  (toAnfae  efioraoe) : 
a  note  of  Zimmem  (Gfeock.  det  Bom.  PrtvatnektM^ 
Tol.i  p.  101)  contains  references  to  Tarious  autho- 
rities which  treat  of  this  disputed  matter.  After 
the  burning  of  the  city  by  the  Gauls  (LiT.  Ti.  1), 
an  order  was  made  to  collect  the  old  foedera  and 
leges  ;  for,  as  it  has  been  well  remaiked,  LiTy's 
words,  which  are  supposed  to  imply  that  the 
TwelTe  Tables  were  lost,  and  restoired  or  recon- 
structed, may  just  as  well  mean  that  thej  were 
not  lost  Indeed,  the  jnster  interpretation  of  the 
passage  is,  that  they  were  looked  for  and  were 
found.  HowoTer  this  may  be,  neither  the  Romans 
of  the  age  of  Cicero  nor  at  any  time  after  had 
any  doubt  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  oolleetion 
which  then  existed. 

The  legislation  of  the  TwelTe  Tables  has  been  a 
fruitful  matter  of  speculation  and  inquiry  to  modem  I 
historians  and  jurists,  who  have  often  handled  the 
subject  in  the  most  uncritical  manner  and  with 
utter  disregard  to  the  evidence.  As  to  the  mis- 
sion to  the  Greek  cities,  the  fiict  rests  on  as  much 
and  as  good  CTidence  as  most  other  fi&cts  of  the 
same  ^e,  and  there  is  nothing  in  it  improbable, 
though  we  do  not  know  what  the  commissionera 
brought  back  with  them.    It  is  forth'^  said  thai 
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^  HflfnodomB  an  Ephesian  exile  aided  the  Decem- 
'  viri  in  drawing  ap  the  Twelve  Tablet,  though  hit 
:  aaiistance  would  probably  be  confined  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  Greek  laws,  aa  it  has  been  raggetted 
f  (Strabo,  p.  642,  Caaanb. ;  Pompon,  de  Orig.  Juris^ 
~    .  1.  tit  2.  B.  2.  §  4).    This  tradition  was  oon- 
led  by  the  &ct  of  a  statne  haying  been  erected 
the  Comitium  at  Rome  in  memory  of  Hermo- 
but  it  did  not  exist  in  the  time  of  Pliny. 
H,  M  xxxiv.  6.) 
The  Twelve  Tables  contained  matters  relating 
both  to  the  Jus  Publicum  and  the  Jus  Prltatnm 
(/imt  pubUd  prwaHgue  jmii^  LIt.  iiL  34).    The 
^ns  Publicum  underwent  great  changes  in  the 
ourse  of  years,  but  the  Jus  Privatum  of  the  Twelve 
ables  continued  to  be  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
man  State.    Cicero  speaks  of  learning  the  laws 
f  the  Twelve  Tables  (trf  oaarmen  neoettarium)  when 
>a  boy  {de  Leg.  ii  4,  23)  ;  but  he  adds  that  this 
r  practice  had  fidlen  into  disuse  when  he  wrote,  the 
'  Edict  having  then  become  of  mora  importance. 
But  this  does  not  mean  that  the  fundamental  prin- 

•  ciples  of  the  Twelve  Tables  were  ever  formally 
rc^iealed,  but  that  the  Jus  Honorarium  grew  up 
by  the  side  of  them  and  mitigated  their  rigour  or 
snpplied  their  defects.  There  u  indeed  an  instance 
in  which  positive  legisUtion  interfered  with  them, 

i  by  the  abolition  of  the  Legis  actiones ;  but  the 
Twelve  Tables  themselves  were  never  repealed. 
They  became  the  foundation  of  the  Jus  Civile ; 
and  they  continued  to  exist  together  with  the  un- 

(  written  Law.    The  Law  which  grew  up  in  the 

■  course  of  time  existed  in  harmony  with  the  Twelve 
,  Tables,  and  was  a  development  of  their  fundamental 
I  principles.    It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the 

•  histoiy  of  Roman  Law  and  a  proof  of  the  practical 
\  skill  in  the  Romans,  that  long  before  Jurisprudence 
I  was  a  science,  the  doctrine  of  Sucoessio  per  Uni- 

versitatem  was  so  completely  and  accuratdy  stated 

V  in  the  Law  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  that  the  Jurists 

of  the  best  period  could  find  nothing  to  improve. 

(Cod.  3.  tit  36.  s.  6  ;  10.  Ut2.  s.25.  §  9.  13  ;  4. 

)  tit  16.  s.  7  ;  2.  tit  3.  a  26  ;  Savigny'fe  SpUm^ 

!  &c.  i.  pi  383.)  The  Roman  writers  speak  in  high 

terms  c^  the  precision  of  the  enactments  contained 

in  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  of  the  proprie^  of 

the  language  in  which  they  were  expresied.  (Cic 

'  d€  JRq>.  iv.  8 }  Diodor.  xiL  26.)    That  many  of 

their  provisions  should  have  beeome  obscure  in 

the  coune  of  time,  owing  to  the  chan^  which 

•  language  undeigoes,  is  nothing  surprismg ;  nor 
can  we  wonder  if  the  strictness  of  the  «d  law 
should  often  have  seemed  unneceasvily  hanh  in  a 
later  age.  (Oell.  zvi  10.)    So  ftr  aa  we  can  form 

I  a  judgment  I7  the  few  firagments  which  remain, 

■  the  enactments  were  expressed  with  great  brevity 
and  archaic  simplicity. 

Sextus  Aelius  Paetus  Catus  in  his  Tripartita 
^  commented  on  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  the  work 

•  existed  in  the  time  of  Pomponius.   [Jos  Aklia- 

•  NUM.]  Antistius  Labeo  also  wrote  a  comment  on 
;  the  Tables,  which  is  mentioned  several  times  by 
'Gellins.  (1 12,  viL  15,  xx.  1.)  Gaius  also  wrote 
,  a  Comment  on  the  Tables  in  six  books  (ad  Isgem 

XII.  tatmlarum\  twenty  fragments  of  which  are 

contained  in  the  Digest,  and  collected  by  Hom- 

xnelius  in  his  Palingenesia.   (I  1 17.)    There  were 

jalso  other  commentaries  or  enlanations  of  the 

;  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables.    (Cic;  ds  Leg,  ii  23, 

I      The  notion  which  has  sometimef  been  enter- 
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tained  that  the  Twelve  Tables  contained  a  body 
of  rules  of  hiw  entirely  new,  is  not  supported  by 
any  evidence,  and  is  mconsistent  with  all  that  we 
know  of  them  and  of  Roman  institutions.     It  is 
more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  fixed  in  a 
written  form  a  huge  body  of  customary  kw,  which 
would  be  a  benefit  to  the  Plebeians,  inasmuch  as 
the  Patricians  were  the  expounders  of  the  law ; 
and  it  would  be  to  the  Patricians  a  better  security 
for  their  privilegea    One  of  the  two  last  tables  con- 
tained a  provision  which  allowed  no  Comiubium  be- 
tween Patricians  and  Plebeians ;  but  it  is  uncertain 
whether  this  was  a  new  rule  of  hiw,  or  a  confirmation 
of  an  old  rule.  The  latter  seems  the  more  probable 
supposition ;  but  in  either  case  it  is  dear  that  it 
was  not  one  of  the  objects  of  this  legislation  to 
put  the  two  classes  on  the  same  footing.    Modon 
writers  ofken  speak  inaccurately  of  Uie  Decemviral 
legislation,  and  of  the  Decemviri  as  *M^"g  Laws, 
as  if  the  Decemviri  had  exercised  sovereign  power ; 
but  thej  did  not  even  affect  to  legislate  abso-; 
Intel^,  for  the  Ten  Tables  were  confirmed  by  the '. 
Comitia  Centnriata,  or  the  sovereign  people,  or,  as . 
Niebnhr  expresses  it,  **  when  the  Decemviri  had . 
satisfied  every  objection  they  deemed  reasonable, 
and  their  work  was  approved  by  the  Senate,  they 
brought  it  before  the  Centuries,  whose  assent  was 
ratified  by  the  Curies,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  colleges  of  priests  and  the  sanction  of  happy 
auspices.**  (Vol  il  p.  313.)  The  two  new  Tables  • 
were  confirmed  in  the  lame  way,  as  we  may  safely  * 
conclude  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  (Liv. 
ii   37,  57.)     It  makes  no  diffisrence  that  the 
Sovereign  people   did  not  vote  on  the  seveial . 
laws  included  in  the  Tables :  such  a  mode  of  le- ' 
gislation   would    have  been  impracticable,  and,; 
as  Niebuhr  observes,  was  not  conformable  to  the ' 
usage  of  ancient  Commonwealths.    How  bn  the ! 
De^mviri  really  were  able,  by  intrigue  or  other- 1 
wise,  to  carry  such  particular  meaanres  as  they; 
wished  to  insert  in  the  Tables,  is  a  different  ques-' 
tion:  but  in  fi>rm  their  so-called  legislation  was 
confirmed,  as  a  whole,  by  the  sovereign,  that  is,; 
the  Roman  people,  and  consequently  the  Decemviri' 
are  improperly  called  Legisktors:  they  might  be, 
called  code-makers. 

It  is  consistent  with  the  assumption  that  the 
Twelve  Tables  had  mainly  for  their  object  the  em- 
bodjring  of  the  customary  kw  in  writing,  to  admit 
that  some  provisions  were  also  introduced  from 
the  kws  of  other  states.  Indeed,  where  the  Roman 
kw  was  imperfect,  the  readiest  mode  of  supplying 
the  defects  would  be  by  adopting  the  rules  of  kw 
that  had  been  approved  by  experience  among  other 
people,  and  were  capable  of  being  easily  adapted  to 
the  Roman  system.  Gains,  in  his  Commentanr  on 
the  Twelve  Tables,  where  he  k  speaking  of  Colfegk 
(Dig.  47.  tit  22.  s.  4),  says,  that  the  members  of 
CoUegk  may  make  what  terms  they  please  among 
themselves,  if  they  thereby  viokte  no  Publica  Lex ; 
and  he  adds,  this  Lex  seems  to  be  taken  from  one 
of  SolonV,  which  he  quotesi  And  in  another  pas- 
sage, when  he  u  speaking  of  the  Actio  fininm  re- 
gundorum  (Dig.  10.  tit  1.  s.  13),  he  refers  to  akw 
of  Solon  as  the  source  of  certain  rules  as  to  boun- 
dariea  (See  also  Cicero,  de  Leg.  ii  25.)  It  is  a 
possible  case  that  the  Ramans  had  no  written  kw 
before  the  enactment  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  except 
a  few  Leges,  and  if  thk  k  so,  the  prudence  of 
applying  to  those  states  which  had  bodies  of 
written  kw,  if  it  wens  only  as  samples  and  pat- 
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tenu  of  the  form  of  written  law,  it  obvious-  How* 
ever,  what  waa  actually  received  of  foreign  law 
could  not  be  more  than  a  few  rulei  of  an  arbitiaiy 
nature,  which  in  no  way  depend  on  the  peculiar 
•ystem  of  law  of  any  country.  The  Jus  Priva- 
tum vras  hardly  and  indeed  comd  hardly  be  af!iected 
by  any  rules  of  foreign  law  ;  and  as  to  resemblance 
between  Roman  Law  and  the  Law  of  any  Greek 
states,  that  is  uo  ground  for  a  conclusion  that  the 
Roman  rules  are  derived  from  the  Greek. 

The  fragmento  of  the  Twelve  Tables  have  ofifia 
been  collected,  but  the  most  complete  essay  on  their 
history,  and  on  the  critical  labours  of  scholars  and 
jurists,  is  by  Dirksen,  VAenkiU  dtr  UAtngen  Vtr- 
sudyt  xur  Kritik  tmd  HentelUmg  des  Teaiet  der 
Zmif-Tafd-FrtagifMnU^  Leipzig,  1824.  Zimmem^s 
GtaSnidiUy  &c  contains  references  to  all  the  au- 
thorities on  this  subject ;  and  Puchta^  /ju^thctumeii, 
&c  L  §  54, 55,  7S,  78,  some  valuable  remarks  on 
I  them. 
'     FA'BIA  DE  PLA'GIO.    [Plagium.] 

FA'BIA  Dk  Numsro  Sictatoeuh  (Cic  j»ro 
JIf  arena,  84). 

FALCIDIA.    [Lkoatum.] 

FA'NNIA.    [SuHTUARiAB  Lsosa] 

FA'NNIA.      [JUNIA   DB   PsBBOIUNXfl.] 

FLAMI'NIA,  was  an  Agraria  Lex  for  the 
distribution  of  lands  in  Picenum,  proposed  by  the 
tribune  C  Flaminius,  in  u.  a  228  according  to 
Cicero,  or  in  b.  a  232  according  to  Polybhis.  The 
latter  date  is  the  more  probable.  (Cic.  Aoad,  xl  5, 
ds  Sm&OL  4  ;  Polyb.  ii  21.) 

FLA' VIA  AGRAHIA,  b.  c.  60,  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  lands  among  Pompeius*  soldiers,  pro- 
posed by  the  Tribune  L.  Flavins,  who  committed 
the  Coosul  Caecilius  Metellus  to  prison  for  op- 
posing it  (Cic  ad  AtL  I  18, 19 ;  Dion  Cass. 
zzxviL  50.) 

FRUMENTA'RIAE.  [Frumbntariab 
Lbobs.] 

FU'FIA.    [Ablia.] 

FU'FIA  DE  RELIGIO'NE,  &  c.  61,  was  a 
privilcgium  which  related  to  the  trial  of  ClodiuSp 
{dead  jtLl  13,16.) 

FU'FIA  JUDICIA'RIA.  [Judbx,  p.  650,  a., 
and  the  remarks  in  Orellii  Ommuuiioon.'] 

FU'RIA  or  FU'SIA  CANFNIA,  limited  the 
number  of  slaves  to  be  manumitted  by  testament 

[MANUHISSXa] 

FU'RIA  DE  FENORE  (Gains,  iil  122). 
FITRIA  DE  SP0N80RIBUS.   [Intbbcbs-. 

810.] 

FUHIA  or  FUSIA  TESTAMENTATIIA. 
[Lboatum.] 
GABrNIA    TABELLA'RIA.     [Tabblla- 

RIAB.] 

There  were  various  Gabiniae  Leges,  some  of 
which  were  F'rivilegia,  as  that  (b.  c.  67)  for  con- 
feiring  extraordinary  power  on  Cn.  Pompeius  for 
conducting  the  war  against  the  pirates.  (Cic  pro 
Leg€  MamiL  17  ;  Veil.  Pat  il  31 ;  Dion  Cass, 
zxzvi.  6 ;  Plut  Pomp,  25.) 

A  Gabinia  Lex,  b.  c.  58,  forbade  all  loans  of 
money  at  Rome  to  legationes  from  foreign  parts 
(SalanUnii  cum  Romae  verturam  /aeere  vmeni^  mm 
pntercmt,  qtutd  Lex  Galnnia  wtabat,  Cic  ad  AtL  v. 
21,  vi.  1,  2).  The  object  of  the  lex  was  to  pre- 
vent money  being  borrowed  for  the  purpose  of 
bribing  the  senators  at  Rome.  There  was  a  Lex 
Gabinia  intitled  De  Senatu  legatis  dando  (Cic  ad 
9./>.  il  13). 
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GE'LLIA  CORNE'LIA,  a  a  72,  which  gave 
to  Cn.  Pompeius  the  extraordinary  power  of  con- 
ferring the  Roman  civitas  on  Spaniards  in  Spain, 
with  the  advice  of  his  Anmi'linm  (|^  eomtUu  soa- 
tmtia,  Cic  pro  Balb.  8,  14). 

GENU'CIA,  B.  a  341,  forbade  altogether  the 
taking  of  interest  for  the  use  of  money.  (Li v.  vii 
42.)  It  is  conjectured  that  Appian  (BsO.  Ote.  i. 
54)  alludes  to  this  Uw  (OreUu  Ommadieom), 
Other  Plebiscita  of  the  same  year  are  mentioned 
by  Livy  (vii.  42). 

GALLIAE  CISALPrNAE.    [Rubria.] 

HIERCNICA  waa  not  a  Lex  properly  so 
called.  Before  the  Roman  conquest  of  Sicily,  tha 
payment  of  the  tenths  of  vrine,  oil,  and  other  pro- 
duce had  been  fixed  by  Hiero,  and  the  Roman 
quaestors,  in  letting  these  tenths  to  farm,  followed 
the  practice  which  they  found  establisheid.  (Cic 
Verr.  iL  13,  26,  60.  iiL  6,  &c) 

HPRTIA  Dx  PoMPBiANU  (CicPM.xiiL  16.) 

HORA'TIA,  proposed  by  M.  Hoiatius,  made 
the  persons  of  the  Tribunes,  the  Aediles,  and  others 
sacrosancti.  iLiv.  iii.  55.)  [Valbbiab  bt  Ho- 
ratiab.]^,  A« 

Another  Lex  Horatia  mentioned  by  Gelliua 
(vi.  7)  was  a  privil^um. 

HORTE'NSIA  DE  PLEBISCITIS.    [Plb- 

BX8CITUH;   PUBLILIAB  LbOBS.]  \jf%t^% 

Another  Lex  Hortensia  enacted  that  die  nun- 
dinae,  which  had  hitherto  been  Feriae,  should  be 
Dies  FaatL  This  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  ao- 
commodating  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
(Ifacrob.  l  16  ;  Plin.  H.  M  zviii.  8.) 

HOSTIlilA  DE  FURTIS  is  mentioned  only 
in  the  Institutes  of  Justinian  (iv.  tit  10). 

ICI'LIA,  intiUed  by  Livy,  De  Aventino  Pub- 
licando,  was  poposed  by  L.  Icilins,  tr.  pL  b.  c 
456.  As  to  the  object  of  this  Lex,  see  the  passages 
which  are  here  referred  to ;  and  particnlarlT  IKo- 
nysius,  and  the  article  SuPSRPiaBS.  (liv.  lii.  31, 
82  ;  Dionys.  x.  32,  33  ;  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome^ 
il  p.  801  ;  Puchta,  Jutt.  ii  §  244.) 

Another  Lex  Icflia,  proposed  by  the  Tribune  Sdl 
Idlius  B.  a  471,  had  for  its  object  to  prevent  m 
interruption  to  Uie  Tribunes  while  they  were  ad- 
dressing the  Plebs.  In  some  cases  the  penalty 
was  death.  (Dionys.  vii.  17 ;  Cic  pro  SetUo^ 
37;  Niebnhr,iLp.231.) 

JU'LIAE,  leges,  most  of  which  were  passed  in 
the  tune  of  C.  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus 

Db  AouLTBRns.    [Adultxrium.]^^,^,  J{1 

AoRARiA  is  referred  to  by  Suetonius  (JwL  i 
Cbesorr,  c  20),  and  m  the  Digest,  De  Termino 
Moio  (47.  tit  21).  But  the  lex  of  C  Caesar,  re- 
forred  to  in  the  Digest,  is  probably  a  lex  of  Cali- 
gula. The  Agraria  lex  of  ue  dictator  Caesar  was 
passed  b.  c.  59,  when  he  was  consul.  (Dion  Cass. 
xxxviii.  1 — 7,  &c  ;  Appian,  BelL  Civ.  il  10  ; 
Veil.  Pat  il  44  ;  Cic  PkiL  iL  99,  ad  AtL  il 
16,  18  ;  Rudorfl;  Lex  Ma$mUa  de  Cblomie,  ZeU- 
eckr^  vol  ix.) 

Dx  AMBrru.    [Ambitus.] 

Db  Annona.    (Dig.  4a.  th.  1.  s.  1.) 

Dx  Bonis  Cbdbndis.  This  lex  provided  that 
a  debtor  might  escape  all  personal  molestation  frtmi 
his  creditors  by  giving  up  his  property  to  them  for 
the  purpose  of  sale  and  distribution.  (Gains,  iii 
78.)  It  is  doubtfol  if  this  lex  was  passed  in  the 
time  of  Julius  Caesar  or  of  Aiigustus,  though  pro- 
bably of  the  former.  (Caesar,  BeU,  Cw.  iii  1 ; 
Sueton.   Caee.    42:.  Tadt  Anm.  yl   16:   Din 
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Can.  Mil.  21.)  The  benefidnm  of  the  lez  wm 
extended  to  the  prorincee  by  the  imperial  oooiti- 
tatiooi.    (Cod.  7.  tit  71.  •.  4.) 

Caducaria  is  the  nme  «•  the  Lxx  Jvlia  db 
Papia  Poppaba. 

Db  Cabdb  bt  VBNBPiao  (SnetoiL  iVinv, 
a  33),  perhapi  the  nu&e  u  the  Lex  De  Vi  Pub- 
lica. 

Dm  CiviTATBi  was  paaaed  in  the  consolBhip  of 
L.  Jolios  Caeiar  and  P.  Rntiliiia  Lupna,  b.  a 

90.      [CiVITAS  ;  FOBDBRATAB  ClVITATBS.] 

Db  Fbnobb,  or  rather  De  Peconiis  Matoia  or 
Creditii  (b.  a  47)«  passed  in  the  time  of  Jnlins 
Caesar  (Sueton.  Cau.  c.  42  ;  Caesar,  de  BdL  OML 
ilL  1).  The  object  of  it  was  to  make  an  anango- 
ment  between  debtors  and  creditors,  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  latter.  The  possessianes  and  res 
were  to  be  estimated  at  the  value  which  they  had 
before  the  ciril  war,  and  to  be  snnwdered  to  the 
creditors  at  that  Tslne ;  whatever  had  been  paid 
for  interest  was  to  be  deducted  from  the  princtpaL 
The  result  was  that  the  creditor  lost  abont  one- 
fourth  of  his  debt;  but  he  escaped  the  loss, 
usually  consequent  on  civil  disturhanee,  which 
would  have  been  caused  by  Novae  Tabulae.  (Com- 
pare Caesar,  d€  BelL  Civ,  iiL  1,  with  Sueton. 
Oems.  c.  42.)  A  passage  of  Tacitus  (Aim,  vi  16) 
is  sometimes  oonsidered  as  referring  to  this  lex,  and 
sometimes  to  the  Lex  de  Bonis  Cedendis ;  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  refor  to  either  of  theoL  The 
passage  of  Dion  Cassius  (Iviil  21.  n<^  rfir 
0v/itf oAoW)  seams  to  refor  to  this  Lex  de  Mutnis 
Pecuniis. 

Db  Fitnoo  Dotall  The  provisions  as  to  the 
Fundus  Dotalis  were  contained  in  the  Lex  Julia 
de  Adulteriis.  (Gains,  ii.  63 ;  Paulus,  &  it  iL 
tit.  21.  s.  2  ;  Dig.  De  Fmdo  DokiU^  23.  Ut  5. 
a  1,  2, 13.)  This  Julia  Lex  was  commented  on  by 
Papxnian,  Ulpian,  and  Paulus.  [AouLTBBiuif.] 

JuDiOARiAB.  The  lex  referred  to  in  the  Digest 
(4.  tik  8.  a  41)  by  which  a  perMO  under  twen^ 
yean  of  age  was  not  compelled  to  be  a  judex,  is 
probably  one  of  the  Leges  Juliae  Judicianae. 
(GdL  xiv.  c.  2.)  As  to  the  other  Juliae  Lages 
Jpdiciariae,  see  Judbx. 

Db  Libbbis  Lboationibds.  (Cic  od  AIL  xv. 

11.)      [LBGATU&] 

Majbstatxs.  (Cic  PhO,  I  91.)  The  Lex 
Majestatis  of  the  Digest  (48.  tit  4)  b  probably  a 

leS  of  Augustus.   [MAJBSTAflL] 

1^1     Db  MAR1TANDI8  Oboinibusl     [Julia  bt 

I  0 1  Papia  Poppaba.] 

MuNiciPALis,  commonly  called  the  Table  of 
Heradea.  In  the  year  1732  there  were  found 
near  the  Oulf  of  Taientum  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  ancient  city  of  Heradea,  \Bxge  frag- 
ments of  a  bronie  tablet  which  contained  on  one 
side  a  Roman  lex  and  on  the  other  a  Greek  in* 
seription.  The  whole  is  now  in  the  Mnseo  Bor- 
bomco  at  Naples.  The  lex  contains  various  pro- 
visions as  to  the  police  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  as 
to  the  constitution  of  communities  of  Roman  citi- 
lens  (mMttei/Tui,  ooloniae^  pra^ectwrae^  fira^  com^ 
eiiiabtila  avium  Romamtrum),  It  was  accordingly 
a  lex  of  that  kind  which  is  called  Satura. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  the  date 
of  Uiis  lex,  but  there  seem  to  be  only  two  dates 
which  can  be  assumed  as  probable ;  bne  js  the  time 
immediately  after  the  Social  War,  or  shortly  alter 
B.  a  89  ;  the  other  is  that  which  shortly  followed 
the  ■HmiffV^fi  of  theTranspadani  to  the  avitas  (B.a 
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49).  This  latter  date,  in  fovonr  of  which  various 
ooosiderations  preponderate,  seems  to  be  fixed 
abont  the  year  b.  c.  45  by  a  letter  of  Cicero  (ad 
Pom,  vi  18).  (Compare  the  tablet  1.  94,  104,  as 
to  persons  whom  the  lex  exduded  from  the  office 
of  decurio. 

It  seems  that  the  lex  of  the  year  b.  c.  49,  which 
nve  the  dvitas  to  the  Transpadani,  enacted  that  a 
Roman  commissioner  should  be  sent  to  all  the 
towns  for  the  porpose  of  framing  regulations  for 
their  munidpaf  otganintion.  The  Lex  Julia 
empowered  the  oonunissioners  to  continue  their 
labours  for  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  lex,  the 
terms  of  which  were  so  extended  as  to  comprise 
the  whole  of  Italy.  The  lex  was  therefore  appro- 
priately called  Munidpalis,  as  beinff  one  which 
established  certain  regulations  for  all  munidpia  ; 
and  this  sense  of  the  term  munidpalis  must  be  dis> 
tinguished  from  that  which  merely  refers  to  the 
local  usages  or  to  the  podtive  laws  of  any  given 
place,  and  which  is  expnased  by  such  terms  as 
Lex  Munidpii,  Lex  Civitati^  and  other  equivalent 


The  name  Lex  Julia  rests  mainly  on  the  foct 
(assumed  to  be  demonstrated)  that  this  lex  was 
passed  when  Julius  Caesar  was  in  the  possesdon  of 
full  power,  that  it  is  the  lex  referred  to  by  Cicero, 
and  that  it  is  improbable  that  it  would  have  been 
called  by  any  other  personal  appdlation  than  that  of 
Julia.  It  is  further  proved  by  a  short  tnaeription 
finmd  at  Padua  in  1696,  that  there  was  a  Lex 
Julia  Munidpalis ;  and  the  contents  of  the  inscrip- 
tion (nil  vir  aedilidae.  potestat  e  lege.  Julia 
Munidpali)  oompaied  with  Cicero  (eratque  rumor 
de  Transpadanis  eos  jussos  un  viroe  creare,  ad 
AU.  V.  2)  render  it  exceedingly  probable  that  the 
Lex  Julia  Munidpalis  of  the  inscription  is  the  lex 
of  the  TaUe  of  Heradea,  and  the  Lex  Munidpalis 
of  the  Digest  (£0.  tit  9.  a  3  ;  Cod.  7.  tit  9.  a  1  ; 
and  Di^.  50.  tit  1.  Ad  MMmc^)akm  ei  de  InooUt). 

(Savigny,  VolhteUutt  der  TafA  voa  Heradea^ 
ZMtocAryt,  vol  ix.  pi  300,  and  vol.  xi  p.  50,  as  to 
the  pass^  of  Sueton.  Cbesorr.  41.  The  tablet  is 
printed  in  the  work  of  Maaochi,  Comm.  im  aemeat 
TA.  HeneL  p.  1,  2.  Neap.  1754,  1755,  fol,  with 
a  commentary  which  contains  much  learning,  but 
no  sound  criticism).  I 

Julia  bt  Papia  Poppaba.     The  history  of,  \  .  « 
this  lex  is  not  quite  dear.     Augustus  appears 
to  have  caused  a  lex  to  be  enacted  about  b.  a  18, 
which  is  dted  aa  the  Lex  Julia  de  Maiitandis 
Ordinibus  (Dig.  38.  tit  1 1 ;  23.  tit  2),  and  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Carmen  Secukn  of  Horace,  which 
was  written  in  the  year  b.  a  17.     The  object  of 
this  lex  was  to  regulate  marriages  as  to  which  it 
contained  numerous  providons ;  but  it  appears  not        ii 
to  have  come  into  operation  till  the  year  &  c  13.       /  ( 
Some  writers  condude  from  the  passi^  in  Sueto- 
nius (AugutL  34)   that  this  lex  was   rejected; 
and  add  that  it  was  not  enacted  until  a.  d.  4. 
In  the  year  a.  d.  9,  and  in  the  consulship  of  M. 
Papius  Mutilus  and  Q.  Poppaeus  Secundus  (ooa- 
9ui$  nj^befe'),  another  lex  was  passed  as  a  kind  of 
amendment  and  supplement  to  the  former  lex,  and 
hence  arose  the  title  of  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Pop- 
paea  by  which  these  two  leges  are  often  quoted  ; 
for  it  has  been  inferred  from  the  two  Leges  being 
sepuately  dted  that  they  were  not  made  into  oneii 
Various  titles  are  used  according  as  RfSeroice  is, 
made  to  the  various  provisions  ;  sometimes  the  re-i 
ference  is  to  the  Lex  Julia,  sometimea  Pa|nB  Pop-^ 
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paea,  Mmetimea  Lex  Julia  et  Papia,  someiimei  Lex 
de  Maritandis  Ordinibua,  bom  the  chapter  which 
treated  of  the  marriaget  of  the  senators  (Gains,  L 
178  ;  Ulp.  jFW^.  zi.  20 ;  Lex  Marita,  Hor.  Carm, 
5fl0.)y  sometimes  Lex  Cadncaria,  Dedmaria,  &c. 
firom  the  Tarions  chapters.  (Ulp.  FVoff.  xxriiL  tit 
7  ;  Dion  Cass.  Uy.  16,  Ivi  1,  &c ;  Tacit  Ann,  w. 
25.) 

There  were  many  commentaries  on  these  l^es 
or  on  this  lex  by  the  Roman  jurists,  of  which  con- 
siderable fragments  are  pfeserred  in  the  Digest: 
Gains  wrote  15  books,  Ulpiaii,20,  and  Paulus  10 
books  at  least  on  this  lex.  The  lex  contained  at 
least  35  chapters  (Dig.  22.  tit  2.  s.  19)  ;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  say  to  which  of  the  two  leges  in- 
daded  under  the  general  title  of  Ijex  JuUa  et  Papia 
Poppaea,  the  sei^ral  proTisions  as  now  known  to 
us,  belong.  Attempts  hare  been  made  both  by  J. 
Gothofredus  and  Heinecdus  to  restore  the  lex, 
on  the  assumption  that  its  pioTisions  an  redndble 
to  the  two  general  heads  of  a  Lex  Maritalis  and 
Lex  Cadttcaria. 

The  proTisions  of  this  Lex  or  of  these  Leges 
forbade  the  marriage  of  a  senator  or  a  senator^s 
children  with  a  libertina,  with  a  woman  whoae 
father  or  mother  had  followed  an  Ars  Lndicra, 
and  with  a  prostitute ;  and  also  the  marriage  of 
a  libertinus  with  a  senator^  daughter.  If  an 
hereditas  or  a  legatum  was  left  to  a  person  on 
condition  of  not  marrying,  or  on  conditions  which 
in  effect  prevented  marriage,  the  conditions  were 
fllegal,  and  the  gift  was  unconditionaL  The  con- 
dition, however,  might  be  not  to  marry  a  certain 
specified  person  or  certain  specified  persons  ;  or  it 
might  be,  to  many  a  particular  person ;  but  then 
the  perun  must  be  such  a  one  as  would  be  a 
suitable  match,  otherwise  the  condition  would  be 
in  effisct  a  condition  not  to  many,  and  therefore 
Tud.  (Dig.  35.  tit  1.  s.  63.) 

In  order  to  promote  marriage,  various  penalties 
were  imposed  on  those  who  lived  in  a  state  of  celi- 
bacy (oaeUbaiua)  after  a  certain  age.  Oielibes 
could  not  take  an  hereditas  or  a  legacy  (Uffct' 
imm)  ;  but  if  a  perKm  was  caelebs  at  the  time  of 
the  testator^  death,  and  was  not  otherwise  dis- 
qualified (Jnre  etviU),  he  might  take  the  hereditas 
or  legatum,  if  he  obeyed  the  lex  within  one  hun- 
dred days,  that  is,  if  he  married  within  that  time. 
(Ulp^  Frag,  xvii  1.)  If  he  did  not  comply  with 
the  lex,  the  gift  became  caducnin.  [Caduca.] 
The  Lex  Julia  allowed  widows  a  term  of  one  year 
(vaeatio)  from  the  death  of  a  husband,  and  di- 
vorced women  a  term  {vaoatio)  of  six  months  from 
the  time  of  the  divorce,  within  which  periods  they 
were  not  subject  to  the  penalties  of  the  lex :  the 
Lex  P^»ia  extended  these  periods  respectively  to 
two  years,  and  a  year  and  six  months.  (Ulp. 
Fmff.  xiv.) 

A  man  when  he  attained  the  age  of  sixty  and 
a  woman  when  she  attained  the  age  of  fifty  were 
not  indnded  within  certain  penalties  of  the  lex 
(Ulpian,  Froff.  xvi) ;  but  if  they  had  not  obeyed 
the  lex  before  attainbg  those  respective  ages,  they 
were  perpetually  bound  by  its  penalties  by  a  Se- 
natus-consultum  Pemicianum.  A  Senatus-oonsul- 
tum  Claudianum  so  fitf  modified  the  strictness  of 
the  new  rule  as  to  give  to  a  man  who  married  above 
sixty  the  same  advantage  that  he  would  have  had 
if  he  had  married  under  sixty,  provided  he  mar- 
ried a  woman  who  was  under  fifty ;  the  ground 
of  which  rale  was  the  legal  notion  that  a  woman 
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under  fifty  was  still  capable  of  having  children. ' 
(Ulp.  Friff,  xvi ;  Sueton.  dmuL  23.)  If  the 
woman  was  above  fiflty  and  the  man  under  sixty, 
this  was  called  Impar  Matrimooium,  and  by  a 
Senatus-consnltnm  Galvitianum  it  was  entirely  i 
without  effect  as  to  ideasing  from  incapacity  to  | 
take  legata  and  dotes.  On  the  death  of  the  woman,  | 
therefore,  the  dos  became  caduca* 

By  the  Lex  Papia  Poppaea  a  candidate  who  had 
several  children  was  preferred  to  one  who  had 
fewer.  (Tadt  4nn.  xv.  19  ;  Plin.  Ep.  viL  16.) 
Freedmen  who  had  a  certain  number  of  children 
were  fireed  **  operarum  obligatione  **  (Dig.  38.  tit 

1.  De  Operii  lAbtriorum) ;  and  libertae,  who  had 
four  children,  were  releaaed  from  the  tutda  of  their 
patrons.  (Ulpi  F^,  tit  29.)  Those  who  had 
three  children  living  at  Rome,  four  in  Italy,  and 
five  in  the  provinces,  were  excused  from  the  office 
of  tutor  or  curator.  (Inst  1.  tit  25 ;  Dig.  27.  tit  1.) 
After  the  passing  of  this  lex,  it  became  usual  for  I 
the  senate,  and  afterwards  the  emperor  (prineepi)  i 
to  give  occadonally,  as  a  privilege,  to  certain  per-| 
sons  who  had  not  children,  the  same  advantage 
that  the  lex  secured  to  those  who  had  childrm. 
This  was  called  the  Jus  Liberorum.  Pliny  says 
{JEp,  ii.  18)  that  he  had  latdy  obtained  fitvm  the 
emperor,  for  a  friend  of  his,  the  Jus  Trium  Libero- 
rum.  (See  also  Ep,  x.  95,  96  ;  and  Dion  Cass.  Iv. 

2,  and  the  note  of  Reimams.)  This  privilege  is 
mentioned  in  some  inscriptions,  on  which  the  ab- 
breviation I.  L.  H.  (jus  Uberonan  h/dtena)  some- 
times occurs,  which  is  equivalent  to  **  jura  paroitiaf 
habere.**  The  emperor  M.  Antoninus  provided^ 
that  children  should  be  registered  by  name  within 
thirty  dajrs  after  their  buth  with  ue  Praefectos 
Aenrii  &itumi.  (CapitoL  M.  Ant.  c.  9 ;  compare 
Juvenal,  Sai.  ix.  84.) 

The  lex  also  imposed  penalties  on  or&t,  that  is, 
married  persons  who  had  no  children  (gmi  Ubtnt 
non  kabaUj  Chains,  iL  HI)  from  the  age  of  twenty- 
five  to  six^  in  a  man,  and  firom  the  age  of  twenty 
to  fifty  in  a  woman.  By  the  Lex  PApia,  orin 
could  only  take  one  half  of  an  hereditas  or  legatum 
which  was  left  to  them.  (Gaius,iL  286.)  It  seema  I 
that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  evade  this  part 
of  the  lex  by  adoptions,  which  a  Senatusconsultnm 
Nemniannm  declared  to  be  ineffectual  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  a  pernm  from  the  penalties  of  the 
lex.  (Tadt  Ann.  xv.  19.) 

As  a  general  rule  a  husband  and  wife  could  only 
leave  to  one  another  a  tenth  part  of  their  property ; 
but  there  were  exceptions  in  respect  of  cmldren 
either  bom  of  the  maniage  or  br  another  marriage 
of  one  of  the  parties,  which  allowed  of  the  firee 
disposal  of  a  huger  part  This  privilege  might 
also  be  acquired  by  obtaining  the  Jus  LiberorumJ 
(Ulp.  Froff.  tit  XV.  xvL)  ' 

As  to  some  provisions  of  this  Lex,  see  Patron  vs. 

PnCULATUS.      [PiCULATUS.] 

Julia  xt  Plavtia,  which  enacted  that  there 
could  be  no  usucapion  in  things  obtained  by  robbery 
(vi  po99et$ae).  The  Twelve  Tables  had  already 
provided  that  there  could  be  no  usucapion  in  stolen 
things.  (Gains,  iL  45  ;  Inst  2.  tit  6.)  This  lex 
was  probably  passed  B.  c.  89. 

Julia  Papxrl^    [Papirliu] 

Db  Provinciis.  (Dion  Cats.  xliiL  25 ;  Oielli, 
Ononuutiam,  refers  to  this  Lex  Julia  de  Repe- 
tundis  the  regulations  de  Provincialibus  Sumptibua, 
which  Emesti  considers  to  belong  to  the  Lex 
Julia  de  Repetundis.)     [Provinclax.] 
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liiL  PuBLiCAMS  (Cic.  od  AtHc  ii.  16,  pro  (M. 
Pkuuio^  e.  14,  ed.  Wonder ;  Appian,  BdL  Ch.  iL 
13.) 

Rkpxtundarum.    [Rbpxtunda&] 

Db  Rbsiduis.    [Pbcdlatus.] 

•Db  Sacbrdotus.  (Cic  Ep.  ad  Bmtem,  i.  6.) 

Da  Sacbilbois.    [Pbculatds.] 

SuMTUARiA,  passed  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar 
(Dion  Cass.  zliiL  25)  and  one  under  Aug:ustus. 
(Oell.  il  24.)     [SuMTUARZAB  Lbgb&J 

Thbatralis  (Sueton.  Aug.  40 ;  Plin.  zzziiL 
2),  which  permitted  Roman  equites,  in  case  they  or 
their  parents  had  ever  had  a  census  equestris,  to 
ait  in  the  fourteen  rows  {quatuordedm  ordmet) 
6zed  by  the  Lex  Rosda  Theatxalis,  b.  c.  67. 

Julia  bt  Titia  (Inst  1.  tit  20)  empowered 
the  praeses  of  a  proyinoe  to  appoint  a  tutor  for 
women  and  pupilli  who  had  none.  (Ulpk  Frag,  xi 
18.)  A  Lex  Atilia  of  earlier  but  uncertain  date 
bad  given  the  same  power  at  Rome  to  the  praetor 
orbanus  and  the  majority  of  the  tribuni  plebis ;  and 
the  new  lex  was  passed  in  order  to  extend  the 
same  advantages  to  the  provinces.  There  are  some 
reasons  for  supposing  that  there  were  two  leges,  a 
Julia  and  a  Titia ;  and  among  those  reasons,  is  the 
circumstance  that  it  is  not  usual  to  unite  by  the 
word  et  the  two  names  which  belong  to  one  lex, 
though  this  is  done  by  Cicero  {Brut,  c  16,  Pro 
BaB»^  c.  21)  in  speaking  of  the  Lex  Licinia  and 
Muda. 

d'k  vz  publica  bt  privata.    [vis.] 

Vicbsimaria.    [Vicbsima.] 

JU'NU  DE  PEREORI'NIS  proposed  b.  a 
126  by  M.  Junius  Pennus  a  tribune,  banished 
peregrini  from  the  city. 

A  lex  of  C.  Fannius,  consul  B.  c  122,  contained 
the  same  provisions  respecting  the  Latini  and 
Italici,  for  we  must  assume  that  there  was  a  Lex 
(Plut  C.  Oracckua,  12) :  and  a  lex  of  a  Papius, 
perhaps  B.  c  65,  contained  the  same  respecting  all 
persons  who  were  not  domiciled  in  Italy.  (Cic  J)e 
Of,  iii.  11,  BruL  26,  28,  de  Leg.  Agr.  I  4 ; 
Festus,  «.  V.  RupMieat;  Meyer,  OraL  RagL 
Fragm.  p.  229,  2nd  ed.) 

JU'NIA  LICI'NIA.    [Licinia  JuNiA.] 

JU'NIA  NORBA'NA  of  uncertain  date,  but 
probably  about  a.  d.  19,  enacted  that  when  a  Ro- 
man dtiaen  had  manumitted  a  slave  without  the 
requisite  formalities,  the  manumission  should  not  in 
all  cases  be  ineffectual,  but  the  manumitted  person 
should  have  the  status  of  a  Latinus.  (Chuus,  i.  16, 
17,  22,  &c,  iii.  56  ;  Ulp.  Frag.  I  xx.  8,  xxil  3.) 
[Latinitas  ;  LiBBRTUs  ;  Manummsio.] 

A  special  clause  in  the  Lex  todL  away  from 
these  Latini  Juniani^  as  they  were  called,  the 
capacity  of  making  a  testament,  takins  under  a 
testament,  and  being  appointed  tntons  by  a  testa- 
ment Tet  they  had  the  other  parts  of  the  testa- 
,menti  factio  (Ulp.  Frag.  xx.  8).  The  condition  of 
the  Latini  Juniani  is  the  subject  of  an  essay  by 
C.  A.  von  Vangerow,  Marburg,  1833  ;  see  also  the 
remarks  of  F^chta,  Ind.  iL  §  213,  on  the  date  of 
[the  Lex  Junia ;  and  also  §§  217,  218. 

Db  Libbrtinoruh  Supf&aous.    [Clodia  ; 

MANUMI88I0.] 

JU'NIA  PETRO^IA  or  PATRO'NIA(Dig. 
40.  tit  1.  SL  24).  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  is 
the  same  as  Pbtronia,  or  is  another  Lex. 

JU'NIA  REPETUNDA'RUM.    [Rbpbtdn- 

DAB.] 

JU'NIA  VELLE'IA,   aUowed  a  child  who 
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was  m  the  womb,  and  who,  when  bom,  would  be 
the  testator^s  suus  heies,  to  be  instituted  heres, 
even  if  he  should  be  bom  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
testator.  It  also  so  for  modified  the  old  law, 
that  a  person  who  by  the  death  of  a  heres  insti- 
tutus  after  the  testator  had  made  his  will,  became 
a  heres  quasi  agnascendo,  did  not  break  the  will, 
if  he  was  instituted  heres.  ((}aius,  ii.  134  ;  Ulp. 
Frag.  xxii.  19,  ed.  Backing.) 

LAETO'RIA.    [Curator,] 

Sometimes  the  lex  proposed  by  Volero  for  dectiag 
plebeian  magistrates  at  the  Comitia  Tributa  is  cited 
as  a  Lex  LMtoria.    (Liv.  iL  56,  57.) 

LICI'NIA.    [Abbutliu] 

LICI'NIA  DE  LUDIS  APOLLINA'RIBUS 
(Liv.  xxviL  23). 

LICI'NIA  DE  SACERDO'TIIS  (Cic  LaA 
25). 

LICI'NIA  DE  SODALimiS.    [Ambitiml] 

LICI'NIA  JU'NIA,  or,  as  it  is  sometimea 
called,  Junia  et  Licinia,  passed  in  the  consulship  of 
L.  Lidnius  Murena  and  Junius  Silanus,  B.  c.  62, 
enforced  the  C!aecilia  Didia,  in  connection  with 
which  it  is  sometimes  mentioned.  (Cic.  pro  Stttio^ 
64,  PkU.  V.  3,  a/  AU.  iL  9,  iv.  16,  m  Vatm, 
14.) 

LICI'NIA  MU'CIA  DE  CIVIBUS  RE- 
GUNDIS  (probably  Rbdioundib),  passed  in  the 
consulship  of  L.  Licinns  Ciassus  the  orator,  and 
Q.  Mucins  Scaevola  Pontifex  Maximus,  b.  o.  95, 
which  enacted  a  strict  examination  as  to  the  title 
to  citizenship,  and  deprived  of  the  exercise  of 
dvic  rights  aU  those  who  could  not  make  out  a 
good  tiUe  to  them.  This  measure  partly  led  to 
the  Marsic  war.  (Cic  is  ^  iiL  11,  Brut.  16, 
pro  Balb.  21,  24,  pro  Sett.  13  ;  Ascon.  m  Cbras^ 

LICI'NLA.  SUMTUA'RIA.  [Sumtuariab 
Lbobs.]  . 

LICI'NIA.  In  the  year  b.  c.  375  C.  Lidnioa  y4C  /^  • 
Stole  and  L.  Sextius  being  elected  two  of  the 
Tribuni  Plebis,  promulgated  various  Rqgationes, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  weaken  the  power  of 
the  Patricians  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  Pleba. 
One  Rogatio  related  to  the  debts,  with  which  the 
Plebs  was  incumbered  (Liv.  vL  34) :  and  it  pro- 
vided that  all  the  money  which  had  been  paid  as 
interest  should  be  deducted  firom  the  principal 
sum,  and  the  remainder  should  be  paid  in  three 
years  by  equal  payments.  The  Second  related 
to  the  Ager  Pnblicus,  and  enacted  that  no  person 
should  occupy  (potsideret)  more  than  500  jngei^ 
The  Third  was  to  the  effect  that  no  more  Tribuni 
mUitum  should  be  elected,  but  that  consuls  should 
be  elected  and  one  of  them  should  be  a  Plebeian. 
The  Patricians  prevented  these  Rogationes  from 
being  carried  by  inducing  the  other  tribunea  to 
oppose  their  intercessio.  C.  Licinius  Stole  and 
L.  Sextius  retaliated  in  the  same  way,  and  would 
not  allow  any  comitia  to  be  held  excq»t  those  for 
the  election  of  Aediles  and  Tribuni  Plebis.  They 
were  also  re-elected  Tribuni  Plebis,  and  they 
persevered  for  five  years  in  preventing  the  election 
of  any  Curule  Magistratus. 

In  the  year  368,  the  two  tribunes  were  still 
elected,  for  the  eighth  time,  and  they  felt  their 
power  increasing  with  the  diminution  of  the  op- 
position of  their  colleagues,  and  by  hRving  the  aid 
of  one  of  the  Tribuni  MiUtum,  M.  Fabius,  the 
fother-in-hiw  of  C.  Licinius  Stole.  After  violent 
agitation,  a  new  Rogation  was  promulgated  to  the 
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effiBct  that  ionead  of  DnmnTiri  aacris  fiiciimdu, 
Decemviri  ahould  be  elected,  and  that  half  of  them 
should  be  Plebeians.  In  the  year  B.  c  366,  when 
Licinins  and  Seztius  had  been  elected  Tribmii  for 
the  tenth  time,  the  law  was  passed  as  to  the  De- 
cemyiri,  and  five  plebeians  and  five  patricians  were 
elected,  a  measure  which  prepared  uo  way  for  the 
plebeians  participating  in  the  honours  of  the  con- 
sulshipi  The  Rogationes  of  Licinxus  were  finally 
carried,  and  in  the  year  B.  a  366  L.  Sextius  was 
elected  consul,  being  the  first  Plebeian  who  at- 
tained that  digni^.  The  Patricians  were  com- 
pensated for  their  loss  of  the  exdusive  tight  to  the 
consulship  by  the  creation  of  the  office  of  Cumle 
Aedile  and  of  Pnetor. 

The  law  as  to  the  settlement  between  debtor 
and  creditor  was,  if  Livy^s  text  is  to  be  litoally 
understood,  an  invasion  of  the  established  rights 
of  property.  Niebuhr^  ezpknation  of  this  law  is 
contained  in  his  third  volume,  pp.  23,  &c. 

Besides  the  limitation  fixed  by  the  second  Lex 
to  the  number  of  jugera  which  an  individual  might 
poueu  in  the  public  land,  it  dedared  that  no  in- 
dividual should  have  above  100  large  and  600 
smaller  animals  on  the  public  pastures.  Licinius 
was  the  first  who  fell  under  the  penalties  of  his 
own  law.  The  statement  is  that  **  he,  together 
with  his  son,  possessed  a  thousand  jugera  of  the 
ager  (publicns),  and  by  emancipating  his  son  had 
acted  in  fraud  of  the  law.**  (Liv.  viL  16.)  From 
this  story  it  appeus  that  the  Plebeians  oould  now 
possess  the  public  land,  a  right  which  they  may 
nave  acquired  by  the  Law  of  Licinius,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  on  this  matter.  The  story  is  told 
also  by  ColumeUa  (i.  3),  Pliny  (HUL  NaL  xviil 
3),  and  Valerius  Maximus  (viii.  6.  §  3).  The 
last  writer  not  understanding  what  he  was  reooid- 
ing,  sajTB  that  in  order  to  conceal  his  violation  of 
the  law,  Licinius  emmuipaiad  part  of  the  land  to 
his  son.  The  focts  as  stated  by  Livy  are  not  put 
in  the  clearest  light.  The  son  when  emancipated 
would  be  as  much  tntitled  to  posse  is  600  jugera  as 
the  father,  and  if  he  bona  fide  possessed  that 
quantity  of  the  Ager  publicua,  there  was  no  fisnd 
on  the  law.  From  the  expression  of  Pliny  (m6- 
dUntta  fUi  penona)  the  fraud  appean  to  have  con- 
sisted in  the  emancipation  of  the  son  being  effected 
solely  that  he  might  in  his  own  name  possess  600 
jugera  while  his  father  had  the  actual  enjoyment 
But  the  details  of  this  Iiex  are  too  imperfectly 
known  to  enable  us  to  give  more  than  a  probable 
solution  of  the  matter.  As  the  object  of  the  Lex 
was  to  diminish  the  possessiones  of  the  patricians, 
it  may  be  assumed  that  the  surplus  land  thus 
arising  was  distributed  {ataigiiattui)  among  the 
plebeians,  who  otherwise  would  have  gained  no- 
thing by  the  change ;  and  such  a  distribution  of 
land  is  stated  to  jave  been  part  of  the  Lex  of 
Licinius  by  Varro  (<is  Re  RtuL  L  2)  and  CoIup 
meUa  (L  3). 

According  to  Livy  (vi.  42)  the  Rogatio  de 
Deoemviris  sacrorum  was  carried  first,  b.  a  366. 
The  three  other  rogationes  were  included  in  one 
Lex,  which  was  a  Lex  Satura.  (Liv.  vil  39  ; 
Dion  Cass.  Frag,  33.) 

Besides  the  passages  refeired  to,  the  reader  may 
see  Niebuhr,  voL  iii.  pp.  1 — 36,  for  his  view  of  the 
Lidnian  Rogations ;  and  GbetUing,  OeeehkkU  der 
Rmn,  StwtUMrfaMnaigy  pL  364,  and  the  note  on 
the  passage  of  Varro  {d»  Re  Rud.  L  2).  The 
r  lidnian  Rogations  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
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See  the  Classical  Museum,  No.  V. 
on  the  Lbinian  Rogation  De  Modo  Agri;  N0.VL, 
Ueber  die  SUUe  dee  Varro^  Su,,  De  Re  RmeL  I  % 
§  9  ;  and  No.  VIL,  Remariis  on  Professor  Long*s 
Paper  on  the  Licinian  Law  De  Modo  Agrif  by 
Professor  Puchta ;  and  on  the  passage  in  Appian^ 
CwU  Wars^  i.  8,  which  relates  to  the  Lidniao 
Law  by  Professor  Long. 

LICfrNIA  DE  CREANDIS  TRIU'MVIRIS 
EPULO'NIBUS  (Liv.  xxxiiL  42  ;  Orellu  Om- 

LI'VIAE  were  various  enactments  proposed  by 
the  Tribune  M.  Livius  Drusus,  b.c  91,  for  esta- 
blishing colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  <Ustributing 
com  among  the  poor  dtiaens  at  a  low  rate,  and 
admitting  the  foederatae  dvitates  to  the  Roman 
dvitas.  He  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  mover 
of  a  law  for  adulterating  silver  by  mixing  with  it 
an  eighth  part  of  brass.  (Plin.  H.N.  xxxiiL  3.) 
Drusus  was  assassinated,  and  the  Senate  declared 
that  all  his  Leges  were  passed  contra  anspicia,  and 
were  therefore  not  Leges.  (Cic.  Leg.  ii  6, 12,  pro 
Domo,  16  ;  Liv.  Ep.  71 ;  Appian,  BeU.  Cfo.  L  35; 
Ascon.  M  CSd  Oonul,  p.  62.) 

LUTATIA  DE  VL    [Vis.] 

MAE'NIA  LEX  is  only  mentioned  by  Cicoo 
(BnUue^  14),  who  says  that  M*.  Curius  compelled 
the  Patres  **  ante  anctores  fieri  **  in  the  case  of  the 
dectbn  of  a  plebeian  consul,  **  which,**  adds  Cicero^ 
**  was  a  great  thing  to  accomplish,  as  the  Lex 
Maenia  was  not  yet  passed.**  The  Lex  therefore 
required  the  Patres  to  give  their  consent  at  least 
to  the  election  of  a  magistratns,  or  in  other  words 
to  confer  or  agree  to  confer  the  Imperinm  on  the 

rerson  whom  the  comitia  should  elect     Livy  (L 
7)  appean  to  refer  to  this  law.    It  was  probaUy 
prc^xMod  by  the  Tribune  Maenius,  B.  a  287.  [Auc- 

TORITAS.] 

DE  MAGISTRIS  AQUARUM.  (Haubdd, 
Spangenberg,  Mon.  Leg.  p.  177.) 

BfAJESTA'TIS.    [MuBSTAa] 

MAMIlilA  DE  COLO'NIia  The  subject 
of*this  lex  and  its  date  are  fully  discussed  by  Rn- 
dorff  (ZeiteokriJ^  vol  ix.),  who  shows  that  the  Lex 
MamUia,  Rosoa,  Peducaea,  Alliena,  Fabia  is  the 
same  as  the  **  Lex  Agnria  quam  Gains  Caesar 
tuUt**  (D%.  47.  tit  2L  s.  3),  and  that  this  Oaius 
Caesar  is  the  Emperor  Caligula. 

MAMI'LIA  DEJUGURTHAE  FAUTC- 
RIBUS.    (SaL  Jng.  c  40  ;  Ordlii  Ommuutiam.) 

MAMI'LIA  FI'NIUM  REGUNDCRUIC, 
enacted  in  b.  c.  239,  or  according  to  another  sup- 
position, in  B.  c.  166,  fixed  at  five  or  six  feet  the 
width  of  the  boundaxy  spaces  which  were  not  sub- 
ject to  Usucapio.  (BAdar^  Zeiteekriftf  vol  x. 
pi  342,  &C.) 

MANFLIA,  proposed  by  the  tribune  C.  Mani- 
Ihis  B.a  66,  was  a  privilegium  by  which  was  con- 
ferred on  Pompey  the  conunand  in  the  war  *fuost 
Mithridates.  The  lex  was  supported  by  Cioen 
when  praetor.  {De  Lege  MomUa;  Plut  Pomp,  30 ; 
Dion  Cass,  xxxvi  26.) 

The  Leges  Manilianaa,  mentioned  by  Cicero  {Dt 
Or,  L  68),  were  evidently  not  Leges  Proper,  bnt 
probably  forms  which  it  was  prudent  fin*  parties  to 
observe  in  buying  and  sdling. 

MANI'LIA  DE  LIBERTINO'RUM  SUF- 
FRA'OIIS  (Dion  Cass.  xxxvL  26  ;  Asoon.  in  Cbr- 
nd,  pp.  64,  65),  is  apparently  the  same  as  the 
Manila  De  Lib.  Suit 

MA'NLIA,  also  called  LICI'NIA,  B.C.  19C, 
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cmted  the  tramviri  epolonen  (Lit.  xzziiL  42 ; 
Gc  dt  Or.  ijl  19.)  [LicmiA.] 

MA'NLIA  DE  LIBERTINCVRUM  SUF- 
FRA'GIIS  (a  c.  58  ;  Ascon.  m  jif 0.  p.  46.) 

MA'NLIA  DE  VICE'SIMA  MANUMIS- 
SCKRUM.    [Manumissio.] 

MA'RCIA  proUbly  about  the  year  &&  352 
**  adTemu  feneiBtozes.**  (Gkuoi,  !▼.  2S ;  LiT.  wiL 
21.) 

MAOICIA  DE  LIQUOIIBUS.  (Lir.  xlii  22.) 

MA^CIA  an  agrarian  law  propoaed  by  the 
tribune  L*  Marchu  PhilippiUy  B.&  104  (Cic  de 
Of.  iL  21.) 

MA'RIA  propoaed  by  Marina  when  tribune 
B.C.  119,  for  narrowing  the  pontea  at  eleetiona. 
(Cic  d«  Ltg.  iil  17 ;  Pint  Moft,  4.) 

ME'MMIA  or  RE'MMIA.    [Calumnia.] 

ME'NSIA.  This  lex  enacted  that  if  a  woman 
who  was  a  Roman  citiien  {pinu  Eomaiia)  married 
a  peregrinni,  the  oflbpring  was  a  peregrinni.  If 
thoe  was  eonnubinm  between  the  per^grinos  and 
the  woman,  the  childien,  aceording  to  the  principle 
of  oonnnbiun,  were  peregrini,  as  die  legal  eflfect  of 
eonnabinm  was  that  chil&en  followed  the  condition 
of  tiieir  fiither  (Ubm  aemper  patrem  ss^MiMter). 
If  there  were  no  eomrabinm,  the  children,  ac- 
eording to  another  mle  of  law,  by  which  they  fol- 
lowed the  condition  of  the  mo&er,  would  hare 
been  Roman  dtiiens ;  and  it  was  the  object  of  the 
lex  to  prerent  this.   (Qaiua,  I  78  ;  Ulp.  Frag.  y.  8.) 

ME'SSIA.    (Cic.  ad  AU.  ir.  1.) 

METIlilA.  (LiT.  zxii.  25;  Pint  Fabmt^ 
e.9.) 

MINU'CIA,  &a  216,  created  the  triumriri 
mensarii.    (LiT.  zziii.  21.) 

NERVAE  AGRAHIA  (Dig.  47.  tit  21.  ai  8. 
§  1),  the  latest  known  instance  of  a  Lex. 

OCTA'VIA.    [Frukbntariab  Lsobs.] 

OGU'LNIA,  proposed  by  the  tribunes  &  c.  800, 
increased  the  number  of  Pontifices  to  eight  and 
that  of  the  augurs  to  nine ;  it  also  enacted  that 
four  of  the  Pontifioes  and  fiTe  of  the  augurs  should 
be  taken  firom  the  plebes.    (LiT.  z.  6—^.) 

CPPIA.      [SUWTUARIAB  LbOB&J 

CKRCHIA.    [SfTMTUARiAB  Lbobs.] 

OVI'NI A,  of  uncertain  date,  was  a  pleUscitum 
which  saTo  the  censors  certain  powers  in  regu- 
lating viB  lists  of  the  senators  {ordo  stnoforMw) : 
the  main  object  seems  to  haTo  been  to  exclude  all 
improper  persons  from  the  senate,  and  to  prerent 
their  adnussion,  if  in  other  respects  qualified. 
(Festus, «.  V.  PradmH  SmOtom;  Cic.  d$  Leg,  iiL 
12.)  The  Lex  OTinia  of  Gaius  (It.  109),  if  the 
reading  is  right,  was  a  different  lex. 

PATLA  DE  PEREORFNIS.    [Junia  db 
Pbbborinis.] 
/3    /     PA'PU  POPPAEA.    [JoLiAB.] 

A  Lex  PBpia  on  the  manner  of  choosing  the 
Vestal  Virgins  is  mentioned  by  Gtellius  (i.  12) ;  but 
the  reading  appears  to  be  doubtful,  and  perhaps  it 
ought  to  be  called  Lex  Popilia. 

PAPI'RIA,  or  JU'LIA  PAPI'RIA  DE 
MULCTAHUM  AESTIMATICVNE  (b.c  430) 
fixed  a  money  Talue  according  to  which  fmes  were 
paid,  which  formerly  were  paid  in  sheep  and  cattle. 
(Lit.  iT.  8O;Cic.<i0/29>.  ii85.)  GeUini  (xl  1) 
and  Festus  (t . «.  P0eidahu)  make  this  Taluation 
part  of  the  Atemian  law  [Atbrnia  Tarpbia], 
but  in  this  they  appear  to  haTe  been  mistaken 
according  to  Niebuhr.  {Hi$L  o/Eome^  iL  p.  800.) 

PAPI'RIA,  by  which  the  as  was  made  semun- 
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cialis  (Plin.  H,  N,  xxxiii.  8),  one  of  the  Tsrioui 
enactments  which  tampered  with  the  coinage. 

PAPI'RIA,  B.a  332,  proposed  by  the  Praetor 
Papirius,  guTe  the  Acemmi  the  ciritas  without  tiie 
Bu^raginm.  It  was  properly  a  Pririlegium,  but  is 
usefiil  as  illustrating  the  history  of  the  extension  of 
the  Ciritas  Romana.  (Lit.  riii  17.) 

PAPI'RIA,  of  uncertain  date,  enacted  that  no 
aedes  should  be  declared  conseoatae  without  a 
Plebiscitum  (mjuatu  PUbis,  Cic.  pro  Dom.  49). 

PAPIHIA  PLAU'TIA,  a  Plebiscitum  of  the 
year  ac.  89,  proposed  by  the  tribunes  C  Papirius 
Carbo  and  M.  Plautius  SilTanus,  in  the  consulship 
of  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo  and  L.  Porcius  Cato,  is 
called  by  Cicero  (pro  Arekia^  4)  a  lex  of  SilTanus 
and  Carbo.  (See  Civxtas  ;  Fobdbratab  Ciyx- 
TATB8  ;  and  Sarigny,  FofibsdUwt  der  Te^  mm 
Heradta^  Zmttdtr^  ix.) 

PAPIULA  POBTE'LIA.    [Pobtblia.) 

PAPIHIA  DE  SACRAMENTO  (Festna, 
f.  V,  Saerammtwm)^  proposed  by  L.  Papirius,  Tri- 
bunns  Plebis,  probably  enacted  that  m  the  case  of 
the  Legis  actio  saciamento,  the  money  should  not 
be  actiuJly  deposited,  but  security  should  be  giTsn 
for  it  (Pnchta,  Ind.  il  161,  note  101.) 

PAPI'RIA  TABELLA'RIA.  [Tabbllabiab 
Lbobs.] 

PE'DIA,  reUted  to  the  murderen  of  the  Die- 
tator  Caesar.    (Veil  Pat  ii.  69.) 

PEDUCAEA,  B.a  113,  a  Plebisdtnm,  seems 
to  haTe  been  merely  a  Pririlegium  and  not  a  ge- 
neral biw  against  Inoeatnm.  (Cic.  de  Nat,  Door, 
iii.  30  ;  Ascon.  tnOcMU,^  46.) 

PESULA'NIA  piorided  that  if  an  animal  did 
any  damage,  the  owner  should  make  it  good  ot 
give  up  the  animal.  (PauL  8,  A.  1.  tit  15.  s.  1. 8.) 
There  was  a  general  proTision  to  this  eflbct  in  the 
TwelTe  Tables  (Dirksoi,  UAonkkt,  &c  p.  582, 
&c.),  and  it  might  be  inferred  from  Paulns  that 
this  Lex  extended  the  prorisions  of  the  old  law 
to  doffs.  The  name  of  the  lex  may  be  uncertain. 
See  the  note  in  Amdt^  edition  of  Paulus. 

PETI'LLIA  DE  PECU'NLA  REGIS  AN- 
TIOCHL    (LiT.  xxxtHL  54.) 

PETRE'IA,  a  Lex  under  this  title,  de  dedma-  ( 
tione  militum,  in  case  of  mutiny,  is  mentioned  by 
Appian  (de  BeU,  do,  iL  47),  according  to  the  old 
editions.    But  the  true  reading  is  var^  p6ft/^, 

PETRO'NIA,  probably  passed  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  and  subiequenUy  amended  by  Tarioos 
senatusconsulta,  forbade  a  master  to  deliTcr  up  his 
slaTo  to  fight  with  wild  beasts.    If,  howoTer,  the 
master  thought  that  his  slaTc  deserred  such  a 
punishment,  he  might  take  him  before  the  autho* ! 
rities  (judem)  who  might  condemn  him  to  fight  if  I 
he  appeared  to  deserTe  it    (Dig.  48.  tit  8.  s.  11. 
18.  tit  L  a  42 ;  GelL  t.  14  ;  Puchta, IneLl%  107, 
note  101  ;  SaTigny,  Zeiteckriftj  ix.  p.  874,  on  the  i 
inscription  found  on  a  wall  of  the  amphitheatre  oft 
PompeiL)  ■         <  •  . 

PINA'RIA  (Gaius,  It.  15)  related  to  the  giring     \    (  .  / 
of  a  Judex  within  a  limited  tune.    (See  Puchta, 
IneLl%  53.) 

PINA'RIA.    [Annalbs  Lbobs.] 

PLAETCRIA.    [Curator.] 

PLAETO'RIA  DE  PRAETO'RB  UR- 
BA'NO.  (Vano,  do  Lmg.  Lot  tL  5  ;  Censorinus, 
doDieNataU,c2Q 

PLAUTIA  or  PLOTIA  DE  VL    [Via.] 

PLAUTIA  or  PLOTIA  JUDICIA'RIA  i| 
mentioned  by  Asoonius  (m  CEc  OormeL  p.  79)  99 
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having  enacted  that  fifteen  persoins  ihoold  be  an- 
nnally  elected  by  each  tribe  out  of  ita  own  body 
to  be  placed  in  the  Album  Judicnm. 

PLAUTIA  or  PLOTIA  DE  REOJITU  LE- 
PIDANO'RUM.  (Sueton.aiM.5;  Oelliiii,xiiL3.) 

PLAUTIA  PAPIHIA.     [Papiria  Plau- 

TIA.] 

POETE'LIA,  B.C.  858,  a  Plebiidtam,  waa  the 
first  Lex  against  Ambitui.    (LiT.  vil  16.) 

POETE'LIA  PAPI'RIA,  &a  326,  made  an 
important  change  in  the  liabilities  of  the  Nexi 
(LiT.  TiiL  28.)    [Nixi] 

POMPEIAE.  There  were  TBiioua  L«gei  so 
called. 

PoMPXiA,  proposed  by  Ca  Pompeios  Strabo, 
the  &ther  of  Ca.  Pompeios  Magnus,  probaUy  in  his 
oonsulship  &&  89,  nve  the  Jus  Latii  or  Latinitas 
to  all  the  towns  of  Uie  Transpadani,  and  probably 
the  CiTitaa  to  the  CispadanL  (Sarigny,  Volha^lMtt 
der  TafU  vom  Heraelea^  ZeUwchrift^  iz.) 

Dx  AMBiTu.    [Ambitus.] 

Dl  IMPBRK)  CAXSAJELX  PROROOANOO. 

(Veil  Pat  il  46  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  iL  18.) 
JuniciARiA.    [Judex.] 

DB  JURB    MAGI8TRATUUM    (Suoton. 

Caea,  28  ;  Dion  Caas.  zL  56  ;  Cic.  ad  AU.  ivL 
3)  forbade  a  person  to  be  a  candidate  for  puUic 
offices  {petUio  hononmi)  who.  was  not  at  Rome ;  but 
C.  Julius  Caesar  was  excepted.  This  was  doubt- 
less the  old  law,  but  it  had  apparently  become  ob- 
solete. 

DB   PARRicrnnft    [Cornblia   db 

sicARna] 

TRiBUNinA  (a  c.  70)  restoied  the 

eld  Tribunitia  Potestas  which  Sulla  had  nearly 
destroyed.  (Sueton.  Cbet.  5  ;  VelL  Pat  il  30  ; 
Cic.  de  Leg,  iiL  9,  11,  w  Verr,  Act  I  15  ;  Liy. 
EpiL  97.)     [Trxbunl] 

DB  ▼!  was  a  Privilegium,  and  only 

referred  to  the  case  of  Milo.  (Cia  PhU,  iL  9 ; 
Asoon.  and  SchoL  Bob.  ta  Argtm,  Milan,) 

POPFLIA.    [Papia.] 

PO'RCIAE  DE  CA'PITE  CIVIUM  or  DE 
PROVOCATICNE  enacted  that  a  Roman  citiien 
should  not  be  scourged  or  put  to  death.  (Liv.  x.  9 ; 
Cic  d»IUp,  il  31,pfY>  Aofitr.  3, 4  ;  Sail Oi^  51.) 

PO'RCIA  DE  PROVI'NCIIS  (about  &a 
198).  The  passage  in  Livy  (xxxii.  27.  "  Sumtus 
qnos  in  cultnm  praetorum,**  &c.)  is  supposed  to 
refer  to  a  Porcia  Lex,  to  which  the  Plebiscitnm  de 
Thermensibus  refers ;  and  the  words  quoted  by 
Cicero  (  Verr,  ii,  4, 5.  **  Ne  quis  emat  mancipinm**) 
are  taken,  aa  it  is  conjectured,  firom  this  Poreia 
Lex. 

PUBLFCIA  permitted  betting  at  certain  games 
which  required  strength,  as  running  and  leaping. 
(Dig.  11.  tit  5.) 

PUBLI'LLA  DE  SPONSO'RIBUS.  [Intbr- 
cxssio.] 

PUBLI'LIA  LEX  was  proposed  by  Publilius 

•  Volero,  a  tribunus  plebis,  and  enacted  &  c.  471. 

The  terms  of  the  Rogatio  were  **  ut  plebeii  magis- 

tratus  tributis  comitiis  fierent  **  (LIt.  iL  56).    The 

object  of  the  Lex  was  to  take  these  elections  from 

the  Comitia  Centuriata,  in  which  the  patricians 

,  could  determine  the  result  of  the  elections  by  the 

votes  of  their  clients.    The  Rogatio  became  a  Lex 

after  much  opposition,  the  history  of  which  is 

,  given  in  Livy.    According  to  some  authorities,  the 

number  of  tribunes  was  also  increased  from  two  to 

.  five  (Liv.  iL  58)  ;  and  this  must  therefore  have 
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been  provided  by  the  Lex.    In  B.  c.  457  (Liv.  iii 
30)  ten  tribunes,  two  from  each  dass,  were  elected 
for  the  first  time  ;  but  it  is  not  said  under  what 
le^alative  provision.    Dionysius  (Antiq.  Rom.  ix 
43)  gives  a  more  complete  account  of  this  Lex. 
After  Publilius  fiiiled  in  his  first  attempt  to 
his  Rogatio,  he  added  a  new  chapter,  which  gave 
the  election  of  the  aediles  (plebeian)  to  the  Comitia 
Tributa,  and  enabled  the  T^buta  to  deliberate  and 
decide  upon  any  matter  which  oonld  be  delibemted 
and  decided  upon  in  the  Comitia  Centuriata    From 
the  time  of  the  enactment  of  this  tiex,  says  Dio 
nysius  (ix.  49)  "up  to  my  time,  the  election  of 
tribunes  and  aedilea  waa  made  without  birda  (an 
ffural  ceremoniea),  and  all  the  rest  of  the  religiooa 
forms  in  the  Comitia  Tributa.**    Dionysius  sayal 
nothing  here  of  the  other  matter  which  the  addi- 1 
tiona]  chapter  contained  (ix.  43).     i/Kfk 

PUBLI'LIAE   LEOES  of   the*^Dic&tor  Q. 
Publilius  Philo,  which  he  proposed  and  carried  b.  c. 
389  (Liv.  viiL  12).    The  purport  of  theae  Leges 
ia  thua  expreaaed  by  Livy :  ^  tree  legea  aecondu- 
aimaa  plebei,  adversas  nobilitati  tnlit:  unam  nt 
plebiscita  omnes  Quirites  tenerent:  altenun,  ut 
legum  quae   comitiis  centuriatis  feirentur,  ante 
initnm  suffiagium  Patres  anctores  fierent :  tertiam 
nt  alter  ntique  ex  plebe,  quum  eo  ventum  ait  ut 
utmmque  plebeium  oonaulem  fieri  lioeret,  cenaor 
crearetnr.**   The  proviaion  of  the  first  lex  seems  to 
be  the  same  aa  that  of  the  Lex  Horteoaia,  b.  c 
286  **  ut  plebiscita  univeraum  popnlum  tenerent  ** 
(Gains,  L  3).    Some  critica  luppoae  that  the  firat 
Lex  enacted  that  a  Plebiadtum  ahonld  be  a  Lex 
without  being  confirmed  by  the  Comitia  Centuriata^ 
but  that  it  would  atill  require  the  eonfirmation  oA 
the  Senate,  or,  aa  aome  anppoae,  of  the  Comittai 
Curiata.    The  Lex  Hortenaia,  it  ia  further  sup^l 
posed,  did  away  with  the  confirmation  of  tho; 
Curiae,  or,  aa  some  auppoae,  cf  the  Senate.    Bi 
the  expression  ^^omttat  Quirites  **  of  Livy  deari^ 
has  some  reference,  and,  according  to  correct  in 
terpretation,  must  be  taken  to  have  some 
to  the  extent  of  the  eflfect  of  a  Plebisdtnm.    Therel 
is  no  difficulty  in  gi^g  a  consistent  meaning  to 
Livy*s  words.    The  first  Lex  enacted  that  Plebis- 
dta  should  bind  all  the  Quirites ;  which  meana 
nothing  else  than  that  a  Plebisdtum  should  have 
the  eflfoct  of  a  Lex  passed  at  the  Comitia  Centu- 
riata.   It  is  not  here  said  whether  the  Comitia 
Tributa  could  legislate  on  all  matters  on  which  the 
Comitia  Centuriata  could  [Publilia  Lbx]  ;  and 
nothing  is  said  as  to  the  dispenaing  with  any  fbnn 
for  the  confirming  of  a  Lex  paaaed  at  theae  Co- 
mitia.   And  that  Livy  did  not  aiq>poae  that  the 
first  Lex  contained  any  regulationa  aa  to  matter\ 
of  form,  ia  made  dear  by  what  he  aays  of  the 
second  Lex,  which  did  regulate  the  fi»m  of  le- 
gislation.   This  is  the  clear  meaning  of  Livy^fe 
words :  it  may  not  be  the  true  import  of  the  first 
Lex  ;  but  it  ia  aomewhat  difficult  to  prove  any 
thing  about  a  matter  beyond  what  the  evidence 
ahowa.    [Plxbiscitum,] 

The  aimpleat  meaning  of  the  second  Lex,  ac- 
cording to  tne  worda,  ia,  that  no  Rogatio  ahonld  be 
proposed  at  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  until  the 
Patres  had  approved  of  it,  and  had  given  it  thdr 
auctoritas.  If  we  knew  who  were  meant  by  the 
Patrea,  the  meaning  of  the  Lex  would  be  tolerably 
clear.  It  ia  now  generally  anppoaed  that  Livy 
meana  the  Comitia  Curiata,  and  that  their  veto 
on  the  measures  of  the  0>mitia  Centuriata 
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tekoi  Awsy.  If  Patnt  meaxu  the  Senate,  then 
the  puport  of  the  Lex  is  thii,  that  no  mca- 
son  must  be  proposed  at  the  Centnriata  Comitia, 
without  a  SCtom  first  anthorising  it.  (Comp.  Lit. 
xIt.  21.) 

The  meaning  of  the  third  Lex  is  plain  enough. 
Puchta  shows  or  tries  to  show  that  the  first  Lex 
PubHlia  simply  rendered  unneeessaiy  the  con- 
firmation of  a  Plebisdtom  by  the  Comitia  Centu- 
riata ;  and  therefore  there  remained  only  the  eon- 
finnation  of  the  Senate.  Aeoordingly,  the  efieet 
of  the  first  Lex  was  to  make  the  Comitia  Tributa 
cease  to  have  merely  the  initiatire  in  legislation  ; 
henceforth,  Plebisdta  did  not  require  the  confirm- 
ation of  a  Lex  Centuriata,  but  only  that  of  the 
Senate  ;  and  we  may,  probably,  from  this  time  date 
the  use  of  the  expression :  "  Lex  sire  id  Plebisdtum 
est." 

He  considers  the  second  Lex  to  have  simply 
decbued  the  old  prsctioe,  that  the  Comitia  Centfr- 
riata  should  pass  no  lU^tion  without  the  anthori^ 
of  a  prerioos  Senatusconsnltnm.  The  two  L«ges 
then  had  this  relation  to  one  another:  the  first 
Lex  provided,  that  a  Iiex  passed  at  the  Comitia 
Tributa,  which  before  this  time  was  confirmed  by 
a  Senatnsoonsultum,  and  finally  ratified  by  the 
Comitia  Centnriata,  should  not  requin  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Comitia  Centaziata ;  the  second  Lex 
declared  that  the  old  pmetice  as  to  the  Comitia 
Centnriata  should  be  maintained,  that  the  L«ges 
passed  there  should  have  the  previous  anthocisa- 
ticn  (auetoritas)  o£  the  Senate. 

On  the  subject  of  these  Leges,  see  Zachsriae 
StOla^  i.  p.  26,  note ;  Puchta,  Intt,  i.  §  69 ;  and 
Niebuhr,  vol.  iii  p.  147,  &c  Engl.  Tr. :  and  see 
Valbriab  Lsoas. 

PU'PLA,  mentioned  by  Cicero  (ad  QmML  iL 
13^  ad  Fam.  i  4)  seems  to  have  enacted  that  the 
senate  could  not  meet  on  Comitiales  Dies. 

QUI'NTIA  was  a  lex  proposed  by  T.  Quintfau 
Crispinus,  consul  B.  a  9,  and  enacted  by  the  Popolus 
Ux  tne  preservation  of  the  Aq;naeduetns.  The  Lex 
is  preserved  by  Frontinns  {d»  Aquaedmei  Romam,), 
*     RE'GIA,   prowrly    LEX    DE    IMPEHIO 
.  PRI'NCIPIS.    The  nature  of  the  Imperium  and 
'  the  mode  of  oooftrring  it  have  been  explained 
under  Im puium.    Augustus,  by  virtue  of  uniting 
f  in  his  own  person  the  Imperium,  the  Ttibunxtia 
Potestaa,  the  Censorian  power,  and  the  office  of 
Pootifex,  was  in  fiurt  many  magistrates  in  one ; 
I  and  his  title  was  Princeps.    These  various  powen 
\  were  conforred  on  the  earliest   Principes  (em- 
'  perors)  by  various  Imcs  ;  but  finally  the  whole 
f  of  this  combined  authority  was  conferred  by  a 
{  Lex  Imperii  or  Lex  do  Imperio.    (Dion  Casshis, 
I  liiL  18 ;  his  remarks  on  the  power  of  Augustus, 
I  and  the  notes  of  Reimarus.)    By  this  Lex  ue  Im- 
j  perial  authority,  as  we  may  call  it,  was  confeired 
'on  the  Piinceps  (cum  ipse  Impeiator  per  legem 
\  Imperium  accipiat,  Gaius,  L  5),  and  legislative 
power.    By  this  Lex  the  Princeps  was  also  made 
**■  solutus  l^jibus,**  that  is,  many  restrictive  enact- 
ments were  declared  not  to  i4>ply  to  him,  either 
in  his  private  or  his  magistenal  capacity  (Dion 
Cass.  liiL  18,  28) :  for  instance,  Ca^ila  was  re- 
leased by  a  Soiatusoonsultum,  wh^h  was  pro- 
bably followed  by  a  Lex  as  a  matter  of  form, 
from  the  Lex  Julia  et  Papia.   (Dion  Cass.  lix.  15 ; 
compare  Ulpian,  Dig.  1.  tit  3.  s.  81.)  This  Lex 
De  Imperio  was  preceded  by  a  Senatnsconsultnm. 
(Tacit  HtiC  I  47,  iv.  8,  6.)    A  considemble  fiag^ 
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ment  of  the  Lex  De  Imperio  Vespasiani  is  st&l 
preserved  at  Rome.    (Haidiold,  Spangenbeig,  Mo* 
flnm.  LegaL  p.  221.)    It  is  sometimes  incorrectly 
called  a  Senatuseonsnltum,  but  on  the  fragment 
itself  it  is  called  a  Lex.   It  is  true  that  a  Senatus- 
consnltum  preceded  the  Lex,  and  the  enactment 
of  the  Lex  was  a  mere  form.    This  Lex  empowers 
Vespasian  to  make  treaties,  to  originate  Senatus- 
ecnsnlta,  to  propose  penons  to  the  people  and  the! 
Senate  to  be  elected  to  magistracies,  to  extend  the  1 
Pomoerinm,  to  make  constitutions  or  edicts  which  I 
should  have  the  force  of  law,  and  to  be  relessed ' 
from  the  same  biws  from  which  Aqgustus,  Tibe-, 
rius,  and  Claudius  wen  released ;  ai^  all  that  haj 
had  done  before  the  enactment  of  this  lex  (ante* 
legem  rogatam)  was  to  have  the  same  effect  as  if 
it  had  bMn  done  by  the  command  of  the  people. 

This  Lex  de  Imperio  Prindpis  is  several  times 
named  Lex  R^gia  in  the  Cobras  Juris  (Inst  1. 
tit  2.  s.  6. ;  IMg.  1.  tit  4.  s.  1. ;  Cod.  1.  tit  17. 
187).  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Lex  de  Im- 
perio Principis  was  ever  called  Lex  Regia  under 
the  euly  empenii.  Under  the  later  emperon 
there  is  nothiQg  snipiising  in  the  name  R^gia 
being  adopted  as  a  common  expresuon.  When 
the  emperitr  was  called  Dominns,  a  title  which  wa 
given  even  to  Trajan,  the  Lex  de  Imperio  might 
well  be  called  Regia.  To  deny  the  existence  of 
a  Lex  de  Imperio  would  show  a  very  impaftct 
knowledge  of  the  history  and  constitation  of  Koom 
and  a  want  of  critical  judgment  (Puchta,  IiuL  1  1 
§88.)  .?., 

RE'OIAB.    [Joa  CvnLm  PAFimiAiivii.]    i- 1  •  /j  i 

RE'MMIA.    [Calummh.] 

REPETUNDA'RUM.    [Rwsrinii>A&] 

RHODIA.  The  Rhodians  had  a  maritima 
code  which  was  highly  esteemed.  Some  of  its 
provisions  were  adopted  by  the  Ramans,  and  have 
thus  been  incorporated  iitfo  the  maritime  law  eif 
European  states.  Strabo  (p.  652.  Gasanb.)  speaks 
of  the  wise  laws  of  Rhodes  and  their  admirable 
policy,  especially  in  naval  matters;  and  Cicero 
(pro  Ltg.  MamL  c.  18)  to  the  eame  effBct  The 
Digest  (14.  tit  2)  wintains  so  much  of  the  Lex 
Rhodiorum  as  relates  to  jactus  or  the  throwing 
overboard  of  goods  in  order  to  save  the  vessel  or 
remainder  of  Sie  csiga  This  Lex  Rhodiorum  da 
Jactu,  is  not  a  Lex  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  teim. 

mySCIA  THEATRA'LIS,  proposed  by  the 
tribune  L.  Rosdus  Otho,  B.a  67,  which  gave  the 
Equites  a  special  place  at  the  public  speciules  in 
fourteen  rows  or  seats  (m  gitabtariwm  gndiSbm 
mm  ordm&iu)  next  to  the  place  of  the  senators, 
which  was  in  the  orchestra.  This  Lex  also  assigned 
a  certain  place  to  spendthrifts  (<foeoofarei,  Ck» 
PkO,  ii  18).  The  phrase  **  sedere  in  quatuor^ 
dedm  ordinibus,**  is  equivalent  to  having  the 
proper  Onsus  Equestris  which  was  reqnir^  by 
the  Lex.  There  are  numerous  allusions  to  this  Lex 
(Dion,  xxxvi. 25 ;  VeU.  Pat  iL  82;  Liv.  BpU.  99  ; 
CSc.  pro  MmrmOy  19),  which  is  sometimes  sim^y 
called  the  Lex  of  Otho  (Jnv.  xiv.  324),  or  referred 
to  by  his  name.  (Hor.  Epod,  iv.  16.)  This  Utw 
caused  some  popular  disturbsnce  in  the  consulship 
of  Cicero,  n.  a  63,  which  he  checked  by  a  speech. 
(Cic.  ad  AiL  il}  \  Pkt  Oo.  c.  13.)  [Julia 
Thbatkalis.] 

RU'BRIA.  The  province  of  Gallia  CisalpiiMi 
ceased  to  be  a  Provinda,  and  became  a  part  of 
Italia  about  the  year  B.a  48.  When  this  change 
took  plaos^  it  was  noinjssai'y  to  provide  ftr  the 
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■dminiftxAtioii  of  jmtios,  m  the  vmaaX  modes  of 
pnrmdal  adminutrntioii  would  oease  with  the  de- 
tenntoation  of  the  proTmdal  fonn  of  gorenimeiit 
Thif  WM  eflfected  by  a  Lex,  the  name  of  which  ii 
miknown,  hat  a  laige  part  of  it,  on  a  hronse  tab- 
let,  11  praaerred  in  the  Moieom  at  Panna.  Thia 
Lex  ansnged  the  judidary  eatabliahment  of  the 
fenner  proTinda,  and  appointed  IL  Tin  and  iv. 
firi  jnri  dieondo :  a  Piaefectiu  MatinenBii  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  lex.  In  two  passages  of  this 
Lex  (c.  XX.  L  29.  38)  a  Lex  Rnbria  is  mentioned, 
which,  aooording  to  some,  is  an  eailier  lex  by  which 
Mntina  was  mi&e  a  Praefectoia ;  and  according  to 
othen,  the  Lex  Rnbria  is  this  veiy  Lex  de  Oidlia 
Cisalpina.  This  subject  is  discussed  by  Savigny 
(ZeiUekn^  ix.)  and  by  Pnchta  (ZsUtehr^  x.  UOer 
dm  MuOt  dm'  Ln  JUMa  de  Gdttia  Oba^ma). 

This  Lex  has  been  pnblished  serenl  times ;  the 
latest  edition  is  **TaTola  legislatint  della  QaUia 
Ciialpina  ritroTata  in  Veleia  et  rastitaita  aUa  soa 
vera  lenone  da  D.  Pietio  de  Lama,  Panna  1820.** 
We  only  possess  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  chapter 
of  this  Lex,  which  trsats  of  the  NoTi  Opisris 
Nontiatio ;  the  twentieth  chiq»ter  on  the  Danmom 
InfiBctnm  is  complete:  the  twenty-first  treats  of 
Peconia  Certa  Credita,  but  only  of  Execution ; 
the  twenty-second  tieats  in  like  manner  of  similar 
actions;  there  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  twenty- 
third,  which  trsats  of  the  division  of  an  hcreditas 
(^vei  de  /hmiUa  eeroeuoMda  dehidtmda  wdieivm 
ribeidarei  reddMoe^  kjc poMa/eerini^  Ac).  The 
matter  of  this  lex  therefore,  so  fiu  as  we  know  it, 
poiely  concerns  procedure,  as  Pnchta  remarks. 

RUPPLIAE  (&c.  131),  were  the  re^tions 
established  by  P.  RnpOhis,  and  ten  legati,  for  the 
administration  of  the  province  of  Sicily,  after  the 
dose  of  the  first  sernle  war.  They  were  made 
in  pursnance  of  a  consultum  of  the  senate.  Cicero 
(m  FsfT.  ii  18,  15,  16,  37)  speaks  of  these  le- 
gnlations  as  a  Decretnm  of  Rnpilius  {q»od  ia  de 
deeem  legatamm  wadrndia  tkdittt)^  which  he  says 
they  call  Lex  Rnpilia;  but  it  was  not  a  Lex 
proper.  The  powers  given  to  the  oommisdonen 
by  the  Lex  Julia  Municipalis  were  of  a  similar 
kind.  There  was  also  a  Lex  Rnpilia  de  Cooptando 
Senatu  Heradeiotamm  (In  Verr,  iL  50);  and 
De  Re  Fnunentaiia  (In  Verr,  iii.  40). 

SACRA'TAE,  mentioned  by  Livy  (ii  54)  and 
by  Cicero  (de  Qf*  iii  33).  Leges  were  properly 
so  called  which  had  for  their  object  to  make  a 
thing  or  person  sootr,  as  in  Livy  (ii  8,  de  eaeramdo 
mm  home  oapHe  ^  qm^  Ac.).  The  oonsecratio 
was  in  hcX  &e  sanction  by  which  a  Lex  was  to  be 
enforced.  (Liv.iii55.)  In  the  latter  case  it  was 
the  opinion  of  the  jurisconsulti  (jima  mierjmiet) 
that  Uie  Lex  did  not  make  **sacrosancti**  the 
persons  fivr  whose  protection  it  was  designed,  but 
that  it  made  **saoar**  (foeniM  eameii)  any  one 
who  injured  them ;  and  this  interpretation  is  cer- 
tainly consistent  with  the  terms  of  the  Lex. 
(Festus, «.  V.  Saeratae  lepee,)  Compare  Liv.  ii 
33  ;  Dion  HaL  Ram,  Anfiq.  vi  89  ;  and  the  pas- 
sage referred  to  in  Orellii  Otnomattieoai. 

A  Lex  Sacmta  Militaris  is  also  mentioned  by 
Livy  (vii  41) ;  but  the  sanction  of  the  Lex  is  not 
stated. 

SAE^IA  Dx  Patriciorum  Numiro  Au- 
OVNDO,  enacted  in  the  fifth  consulship  of  Au- 
gustus. (Tadt.  Jim.  xi.  25;  Jlfon.  Amqfr.  Pibu 
prioris  Tab.  2  ;  see  Cassia.] 

SA'TURA.    [Lix,p.68S,a.] 
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SCANTFNIA,  proposed  by  a  tribune:  the  date 
and  contents  are  not  known,  but  its  object  was  to 
suppress  unnatural  crimes.  It  existed  in  the  time 
of  Cicero.  (Anson.  Epig,  89 ;  Juv.  ii  44 ;  Cic  ad 
Fam,  viii.  12,  14.)  The  Lex  Julia  de  Adulteriis 
considered  this  c^enoe  as  induded  in  Stnprum 
and  it  was  punishable  with  a  fine ;  but  by  the  later 
Imperial  constitutions  the  punishment  was  death. 
(Sueton.  Dmn,  8  ;  Paulvs,  &  i2.  ii  tit  26.  sl  IS.) 

SCRIBO'NIA.  The  date  and  whole  import  of 
this  Lex  are  not  known ;  but  it  enacted  that  a 
right  to  servitutes  should  not  be  acquired  by  usn- 
d^on  (Dig.  41.  tit  3.  8.4.  §29),  firam  which  it 
appears  that  the  law  was  onoe  d^erent  as  to  esp- 
tain  servitudes  at  least :  and  these  appear  to  be 
the  servitutes  unediorum  nrbononmi|  which,  ac- 
cording to  this  Lex,  could  not  be  acquired  by  usu- 
capion. In  the  case  of  servitutes  praedionun  rusti* 
coram,  and  of  personal  servitudes,  the  impossibility 
of  usucapion  arose  out  of  the  nature  of  the  thing. 
A  '^libertas  servitutium  **  oould  be  gained  by  usu- 
capion or  rather  disuse,  fiv  the  Lex  only  i^iplied 
to  that  usucapion  which  established  a  servitu 
(mrvUtOm  emutkuebod)  and  not  to  that  so-called 
usucapion  which  took  away  the  rkht  (sMtaltf 
serwhdem).  It  is  perhapa  doubtfiil  if  the  passaga 
of  Cicero  (pro  Oaeom,  26)  should  be  all^f^  ^ 
proof  of  this  usucapion  f<»mefly  existing. 

SCRIBONIA  VlARIA  OT   Dl  VlIS  MUNiaNDIS, 

proposed  by  C.  Scribonius  Curio,  tr.  pleb.  B.  c.  51. 
(Orellii  OmmtaeUem^) 

SEMPRO'NIAE  LBOES,  were  Isps  proposed 
by  Tiberius  and  C.  Gracchus  mpectively,  while 
thev  wen  tribuni  plebis. 

AoRARiAof  Tib.(Hacchuswss  proposed  by  him 
during  his  tribonate  b.  c  133.  The  natun  oiF  this 
measure  is  explained  by  Appaan.  (BelL  Oh,  i  10^ 
Ac.)  It  was  an  Agraria  Lex,  the  object  of  which 
was  the  distribution  of  the  Public  liud  among  the 
poorerdtisens.  [AorariasLsobs.]  Tib.Gni«hus 
with  die  advice  of  P.Lidnius  Cnusus,  Pontifex 
Maximus,  P.  Mudus  Scaevok,  afterwards  Ponti- 
fex  Maximus,  and  Appius  Claudius  (Pint  TSk 
Cfraeekue,  9),  proposed  that  no  person  should  hold 
more  of  the  Ager  Publicns  than  500  jugera 
(comp.  LiciNiAB  Lbobs),  but  that  fiir  every  son 
he  might  hold  250  more.  The  poor  who  wen  to 
be  provided  with  land  out  of  what  remained  after 
the  large  possesdons  wen  reduced,  wne  not  to 
have  the  power  of  alienating  their  own  lots  ;  and 
they  wen  to  pay  the  tenths.  The  law  was  enacted 
and  the  execution  of  it  was  intrusted  to  three  per* 
sons  (tree  viri),  who  wen  Tiberius  himself  his 
brother  Cains,  and  Apjnus  Claudius.  The  execu- 
tion of  the  law  was  attended  with  great  difficulty, 
because  the  public  land  which  had  been  hdd  for 
many  generations  by  private  persons,  had  been 
dealt  inth  like  private  property,  had  often  changed 
hands  by  sale,  and  had  been  improved  and  built 
upon.  It  was  first  proposed  to  indemnify  the 
Possessors  for  all  improvements,  but  it  i^pears  that 
when  th^  made  oppodtion  to  the  measure^  this 
proposal  was  withdmwn. 

Other  measures  wen  dedgned  by' Tiberius^  but 
his  prematun  death  stopped  UienL  The  execntioii 
of  the  Agraria  Lex  of  Tiberius  was  impeded  by  a 
Senatusransultum,  which  put  an  end  to  the  com- 
mission. The  Lex  was  nvived  by  Cains  Grac- 
chus, trib.  pi.  in  B.  c  123.  The  senate  ruined  the 
canse  of  Gracchus  by  engaging  the  tribune  M. 
Livius  Drusus  to  propose  measures  of  a  charactei 
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ti*€n  mora  popnlar  than  thoM  of  Omoehm.  TIm 
lesiilation  aboat  the  Raman  Pnblic  Land  xeqniret 
a  niitorj  in  itsel£ 

Ds  Capiti  CiviUM,  prapoted  by  C.  Gracchna 
B.  a  123,  enacted  that  the  caput  or  condition  of 
a  Roman  citizen  ooold  not  be  affected  without  a 
trial  and  vote  of  the  people.  (Cic  pro  Rabir,  c  4 ; 
and  Cicero^  disingenuoui  expoiition.  In  Oat,  ir.  5). 
Pltttaieh  (0.  Qraakmt^  4)  appeal*  to  allude  to  thii 
Lex  ;  but  if  he  doei,  he  hai  miitaken  iti  pmport 

FR0MBNTARIA.      [FrVMBNTARIAB  LBORS.] 

JuDiciARiA  pnpoted  by  C.  GnochuB,  had  for  its 
object  to  depriTe  the  lenate  of  the  power  which 
they  derived  from  supplying  the  Judicei  in  Judicia 
PuUica  from  their  bodjr  (P)ut  C.  Oraodrnt^  6). 
Plutarch^  aooonnt  of  thii  Lex  is  probably  incor- 
rect Compare  Appian  {BdL  Oh,  L  22) ;  and  Ju- 
Dxx,  p.649,b. 

Br  Provincus  CoNSULARiBirs  propofed  by  C. 
Giaochua,  b.  cl  12S,  enacted,  that  m  erery  year, 
before  the  Comitia  for  electing  the  oomuli,  the 
senate  should  detennine  the  two  proTincee  which 
the  consols  should  have  ;  and  the  consub  were  to 
settle  between  themselyea  by  lot,  or  otherwise, 
whidi  prorince  each  should  haTo.  (Sallutt,  Jsj^. 
c  27,  and  the  note  of  Cortius ;  Cic.  d»  Frov.CbfM. 
c2L) 

There  may  hare  been  other  measures  proposed 
and  cvried  by  C.  Oraoehus ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to 
distinguish  between  all  that  was  proposed  and 
carried,  and  what  was  simply  proposed.  The 
Lives  of  Tiberius  and  C.  Oiaoehus  by  Plutarch, 
translated  with  notes  by  O.  Long,  give  some  in- 
formation  on  the  legislation  of  the  Gracchi,  which 
should  be  compand  with  Appian.  (BelL  Ckf,  i. 
10,  Ac) 

SEMPRO'NIA  DE  FE'NORE,  B.a  198, 
was  a  Plebiscitum  proposed  by  a  tribune  M.Sem« 
pronius  (Lir.  zzzt.  7),  which  enacted  that  the  kw 
(Jtu)  about  money  lent  (^eoMdMi  etedUa)  should 
be  the  same  for  the  Socii  and  Latini  {SoeU  ae 
Nomm  LatimmC)  as  for  Roman  dtiaens.  The 
object  of  the  Lex  was  to  pnTent  Romans  from 
lending  money  in  the  name  of  the  Sodi  who  were 
not  bound  by  the  Fenebies  Leges,  The  Lex 
eould  obfioosly  only  v^j  within  the  jurisdiction 

SERVI'LIA  AGRA'RIA,  proposed  bv  the 
tribune  P.  Serrilius  RuUus  in  the  consulship  of 
Cieero^  b.  c.  6S,  was  a  very  extensire  Agrsria  Ro- 
gatio.  It  was  successfully  opposed  by  Cicero  (/» 
AkOhm);  but  it  was  in  substance  carried  by  Julius 
Caesar  b.  c.  59  [Julia  Lbx  Aoraria],  and  is 
tiie  Lex  called  by  Cicero  Lex  Campana  {ad  AIL  ii 
18),  from  the  pnblic  land  called  Ager  Campanus 
bebg  assigned  under  this  Lex. 

SERVrLLA  GLAU'CIA  DE  REPETUN- 
DIS.    [Rbpbtvndar.] 

SERVI'LLA  JUDICIA'RIA,  proposed  by 
the  consul  Q.  Serrilius  Caepio,  b.  c.  106.  See 
the  article  Judbx,  p.  649,  b,  and  the  various  pas- 
nges  in  Cicero  {Bni,  43,  44,  68,  86).  It  is 
assumed  by  some  writers  that  a  Lex  of  the  tribune 
Servilins  Glanda  repealed  the  Serrilia  Judiciaria 
two  years  after  its  enactment  (Cic.  BruL  62  ; 
Orellii  Onomattieom.) 

SI'LIA.  (Gaius,  ir.  19.)  The  Legis  Actio 
called  Condictio  was  established  by  this  Lex  in 
the  case  when  the  demand  was  a  determinate  sum 
of  money  {eeria  pecmUa), 

SriilA,  a  plebisdtum  pnpoaed  by  P.  and  M. 
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Sillil  tribuni  plebis  related  to  Publica  Ponders. 
(Festus,  FMiea  Pamdara,  where  the  Lex  is 
given ;  and  the  notes  in  the  Dolphin  edition.) 

SILVA'NI  ET  CARBCVNia  [Papiria 
Plautia.] 

SULPI'CIAE,  proposed  by  the  tribune  P. 
Sulpicius  Ruiiii,  a  supporter  of  Marius,  b.c  88, 
enacted  the  recal  of  the  exiles,  the  distribution  of 
the  new  dtiiens  and  the  Ubertini  among  the  thirty- 
five  tribes,  that  the  command  in  the  MithridiOie 
war  should  be  taken  from  Sulla  and  given  to 
Marius,  and  that  a  Senator  should  not  contmet 
debt  to  the  amount  of  more  than  2000  denarii. 
(Plut  6WZ.  a)  The  last  enactment  may  have 
been  intended  to  expel  penons  from  the  senate 
who  should  get  in  debt  AH  these  Leges  were 
repealed  by  Sulk.  {Am, BM.  do.  i  55,  59i 
Liv.  ^piL  77 ;  Veil.  Pat  il  la) 

SULPrCIA  SEMPRCNIA,  b.  a  304.    No 

name  is  given  to  this  Lex  by  Livy  (ix.  46),  but  it 

was  probably  proposed  by  the  consuls.  It  prevented 

the  dedicatio  of  a  tem]^um  or  altar  without  the 

consent  of  the  senate  or  a  majority  of  the  tribunes. 

(Compan  Gains,  ii.  5—^7.) 

SUMTUAOIIAE.    [Sumtuariab  Lbobs.] 

TABELLA'RIAE.    [Tabbllarub  Lbors.] 

TARPE'IA  ATE'RNIA.     [Atbrnia  Tar- 

PBIA.] 

TERENTI'LIA,  proposed  by  the  tribune  a 
Terentilius,  b.  c.  462,  but  not  carried,  was  a  ro- 
gatio  which  bad  for  its  object  an  amendment  of  the 
constitution,  though  in  form  it  only  attempted  a 
limitation  of  the  Imperinm  Coosulare.  (Liv.  iii  9, 
10,  81 ;  Dionys.  Ami.  AnHq,  x.  1,  &c.)  This 
rogatio  probably  led  to  the  subsequent  legislation 
of  the  Decemviri. 

TESTAMENTA'RIAEL  Various  leges,  such 
as  the  Cornelia,  Falcidia,  Foria,  and  Voconia,  !«• 
gulated  testamentary  dispositions. 

TH(yRIA.  This  Agnria  Lex  is  the  subject 
of  a  very  elaborate  essay  by  Rudoril^  **  Das 
Ackeigeseta  des  Spurius  Thorius,  Zeitschrift, 
vd.  x." 

This  Lex  was  engraved  on  the  back  part  of  the 
same  bronse  tablet  which  contained  toe  ServUia 
Lex  which  applied  to  the  Judida  de  Repetundia. 
The  tablet  was  broken  at  some  unknown  timc^ 
and  the  lower  which  was  perhaps  the  larger  part 
is  now  lost  Seven  fragments  of  the  upper  part 
were  preserved,  which  as  the  tablet  is  written  on 
both  sides,  make  fborteen  inscriptions,  which 
wen  published  by  Fulvius  Urrinus :  the  fint  five 
of  the  inscriptions,  as  they  are  numbered  by  him, 
belong  to  the  Lex  Thoria,  and  the  seven  last  to 
the  Lex  Servilia.  The  laigest  and  most  important 
of  the  fragments  are  now  in  the  Mnseo  Borbonioo. 
Their  history  is  trMod  and  their  present  condition 
described  by  Rudorff  with  great  minuteness.  Two 
of  the  fragments  were  copied  by  Sigonius  when 
they  were  in  the  Museum  of  Cardmal  Bembo; 
and  the  copy  of  the  two  fragments  of  the  Lex 
Thoria,  and  also  the  oopy  of  the  two  fragments  of 
the  Lmc  Servilia,  are  printed  in  the  woik  of  Sigo- 
nius, De  AnH^  Jan  PopaU  Ramam  lAbri  Un- 
deeim^  Bcnoniae,  1574. 

The  title  of  this  Lex  does  not  appear  finom  the 
mutilated  inscription,  but  Rudorff  snows  that  the 
Lex  belongs  to  the  period  between  the  consulship  of 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  and  L.  Calpumius  Piso 
Bestia,  B.a  111,  and  that  of  U,  JuUns  Caesar, 
B.  c  90,  within  which  space  of  twenty-two  yean 
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fiye  Agrarian  laws  were  enacted.  Bona,  Tboria, 
Marda,  Apuleia,  and  Titia.  It  farther  appean 
from  comparing  two  paaiagea  of  Cicero  {de  Or.  iL 
70 ;  and  BruSu,  86),  in  which  he  i^eaki  of  the 
Lex  Thoria,  with  the  fragments  of  thu  Lex  whoao 
title  ii  loit,  that  the  fri^menta  are  thoie  of  the 
Lex  Thoria.  Now  the  date  of  the  Lex  Thocia  ia 
fixed  by  Rodorff  at  the  year  of  the  dtj  643  or 
B.  a  111,  which  ia  oonaeqnently  the  date  of  the 
Lex  on  the  hnmae  taUet,  thni  identified  with 
the  Lex  Thoria.  Proceeding  on  the  aaramption 
that  the  fifagmentary  Lex  was  the  Plebisatmn, 
called  the  Lex  Thona,  Sigonins  restored  the  be- 

g'nning  of  it  according  to  tne  usual  form  of  Roman 
lebiscita:  Sp. Thorirs . . . F. Tr.  PL  Plebem ivre 
rqp^.  Plebesqna  ivre  soTit  Tribrs  ....  PrincipiTm 
fnt  po  tribT  Q.  FabiTS.  Q.  F.  pimrs  sdrit 

The  history  of  this  inscription  is  cnrioos.  It 
was  not  cat  on  the  rough  back  of  the  bronie  tablet 
till  after  the  other  side,  which  is  smooth,  had  been 
occupied  by  the  Servilia  Lex.  The  Serrilia  Lex 
is  certainly  not  of  earlier  data  than  theyear  of  the 
city  648,  or  B.a  106,  and  consequently  the  Thoria 
could  not  haye  been  cut  on  this  tablet  before  the 
year  648.  It  seems  that  the  tablet  was  la^ 
enough  for  the  Lex  Servilia,  finr  which  it  waa  in- 
tended, but  much  too  small  foi  the  AnarianLaw: 
**  consequently,  the  characters  of  the  Agxarian  side 
of  the  tablet  are  remarkably  small,  die  lines  nar- 
row, the  abbroTiations  numerous,  and  the  cht^ten 
only  separated  l^  two  or  three  points,  whereas  on 
the  other  side  the  letters  are  unifiom,  larjge^  and 
wdl  made,  the  lines  wide,  the  words  written  at 
full  length,  and  the  ch^tera  of  the  Lex  senarated 
by  supencriptionsL  Further^  the  lines  (of  the 
Agrarian  Lex)  are  often  so  oblique  that  they  cross 
the  straight  lines  on  the  opposite  side,  which  are 
cut  Teiy  deep  sod  consequently  are  Tiaible  on  the 
side  on  which  the  Agrarian  Lexis  cut**  (Rudorff,^ 

The  subject-matter  of  this  Lex  cannot  be  stated 
without  entering  into  detail:  the  whole  is  examined, 
by  Rudotff  iri£  great  care.  The  main  subject  of 
the  Lex  to  which  the  first  eighteen  chwters  or 
fivtf-three  lines  refer,  is  the  Public  land  m  Italy 
as  nr  as  the  rivers  Rubioo  and  MacTk  The  second 
part  of  the  Lex  bc^pns  with  the  nineteenth  cluui- 
ter  and  the  forty-fourth  line,  and  extends  to  the 
fiftieth  chi^ter  and  the  ninety-sixth  line:  this 
part  of  die  Lex  relates  to  the  Public  and  Private 
land  in  the  Provmce  of  AfrioL  The  third  and 
last  part  of  the  Lex,  from  the  fiftieth  chapter  and 
the  ninety-sixth  line  to  the  end  of  the  inscription, 
relates  to  the  Roman  Public  land  in  the  territory 
of  Corinth. 

Rudorff  eondudes  that  the  Lex  applied  to  other 
land  also ;  and  tat  two  reasons.  First,  the  Roman 
Asjiarian  Laws  of  the  seventh  century  of  the  dty, 
routed  to  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  of  which 
we  have  an  example  in  the  case  of  the  Lex  Servilia 
of  Rnllus.  Secondly,  the  fragment  of  the  Lex 
Thoria,  which  is  preserved,  is  so  broad  compared 
with  die  height  that  we  may  condnde  that  die 
complete  tablet  contained  three  times  as  much  as 
it  does  now ;  fin*  neariy  all  the  broose  tablets  on 
whidi  Roman  laws  are  cut,  are  of  an  oblong  fi>nn, 
with  the  heiffht  much  greater  than  their  width. 
Of  the  two-ttirds  of  the  tablet  which  it  is  oon- 
duded  have  been  lost,  not  a  trace  has  yet  been 
discovered. 

The  essay  of  Rudorff  contains  a  copy  of  the  in- 
scripdooy  with  the  rcstondon  of  the  passages  that 


LEGES  VALERIAE. 

an  defined.  The  value  of  this  atten^  can  only 
be  esdmated  by  an  investigation  as  complete  as 
that  of  the  author. 

TI'TIA,  similar  in  its  providons  to  the  Lex 
Pnblicia.    (Dig.  1 1.  dt  5.  s.  8.) 

TFTL^  DE  TUTO'RIBUS  (see  Julia  Lxx 
BT  Titia,  and  Gains  L  195). 

TREBO'NIA,  a  plebisdtum  proposed  by  L. 
Trebonius,  b.  a  448,  which  enacted  that  if  the  ten 
tribunes  were  not  chosen  before  the  Comitia  wen 
dissolved,  those  who  were  elected  should  not  fill 
up  the  number  (oo-opton),  but  that  the  Comitia 
should  be  oontinoed  till  the  ten  wen  elected.  (Liv. 
iiL  65,  V.  10.) 

TREBCyNIA  DB  PROVI'NCIIS  CONSU- 
LA'RIBUS.  (Plut  OaLMm.  43 ;  Liv.  JE^  105  ; 
Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  38.) 

TRIBUNI'TIA.    [Tbibumus.] 

TU'LLL^  DE  A'MBITU.    [AMBni7a.J 

TU'LLIA  DE  LEGATICNE  LI'BERA. 
[Lboatus,  p.  679,  fc]     %iV .  \S% 

VALE'RI AE  L£GE£  In  b.  a  508,  the  con- 
sul P.  Valerius  proposed  and  carried  various  leges,! 
the  purpose  of  which  was  to  rdieve  himself  from] 
the  suspidon  of  aiming  at  kingly  power,  and 
increase  his  popularity.  The  cluet  wen  a 
wluch  gave  an  ^ipeal  (pnvocatio)  to  the  _ 
against  magistratus,  and  one  whidi  declared  to 
accursed,  and  devoted  the  man  and  his  propertyJ 
who  should  fium  a  design  to  seiie  the  ki^py  power! 
(Liv.  ii  8).  Owing  to  these  popular  measaresj 
the  consul  received  the  c<)gnomen  m  PnUicok,  by, 
which  he  is  generally  known.  This  statement  ra- 
the law  on  Avocado  by  Livy  is  very  brief  and* 
unsadsfactoiy.  Cicero  (de  Rep.  il  31)  states\ 
mon  disdncdy  that  this  Lex  was  the  first  that  wasl 
passed  at  the  Comitia  Centoriata,  and  that  the  i 


provisians  wen  **  ne  quis  magistratns  dvem  Roma- ,    i 
niim  advenus  provocationem  necaiet  neve  verbe- 1 
raret.**    The  Lex,  therefiire,  secured  the  right  of ' 
appeal  to  all  Roman  elves  ;  and  it  is  consistent  \ 
with  this,  that  some  of  the  Roman  dves^  the  patri-  I 
dans,  as  Niebuhr  states,  had  already  the  pravo- 
eatb  to  their  curiae.    This  right  of  provocatio  only 
applied  to  Rome  and  a  mile  round  the  dty,  fiir 
the  Imperium  of  the  consuls  beyond  this  bomidary  | 
was  unlimited  (Liv.  iiL  20,  neque  enim  provocatio- 1 
nem  esse  loQgius  ab  urbe  mille  paasunm).    Con-  ^ 
formably  to  tms,  the  Judida  quae  Imperio  continen- ! 
tor  comprised  among  other  cases  those  where  the ' 
Judicium  was  beyond  the  limits  of  the  mille  pas- 
sus.    The  substance  of  the  two  L^ges  is  stated  by 
Dionysius  {Aniiq.Bom.  v.  19,  70)  with  more  pre- 
cidon  and  apparendy  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  Leges.    The  right  of  provocatio  was  in-' 
tended  to  protect  persons  against  the  summary 
jurisdiction  of  the  consuls,  by  giving  them  an  vp- 
peal  to  the  Sqfiof ,  and  until  the  irX-qAar  dedded 
on  their  case^  no  punishment  could  be  inflictfd. 
(c.  70.)    In  c.  19  it  is  said  that  the  appeal  waa 
also  to  the  Kjfus ;  and  this  measure  made  Publi- 
cola  popular  with  the  3i|ftoriico(,  whom  we  most 
take  to  be  the  Plebs  (comp.  Dionys.  ix.  39).    Dio- 
nynus  generally  uses  9ntw  to  ngnify  Plebs  ;  but 
he  also  uses  vKijBos  in  the  same  sense  (vii  65, 
viU.  70,  71,  X.  40).  ,   ,  V    » 

VALEHIAE  ET  HORATIXE  LEGES  were 
proposed  by  the  consub  L.  Valerius  and  K.  Ho> 
radns  B.C.  449.  (Liv.  ill  55.)  One  of  Uieoe 
Leges  which  was  |MM|^  Bt  the  Comitia  Centoriata 
**  nt  quod  tnbutim  plebes  jussisset  popolvm 
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heneiet,**  tbs  import  of  which  ii  not  eaij  to  dii- 
knguish  from  the  later  PnUiliA  Lex  (Lit.  fuL  12), 
put  plebiBcila  onmee  Qoiritei  tenerant**   [Pls- 

'BiaCITUM  ;  PUBLILIA  LZZ.] 

A  Koond  Lex  was  intended  to  eecnra  the  prin- 
ciple  of  the  Lex  Valeria  De  Prorocatione ;  ''that  if 
any  penon  appointed  (cnaaiet)  a  magiftratai  with- 
out appeal,  it  was  Uwfbl  to  kill  luch  penon.** 
OmaMt  has  here  a  technical  meaning.  (Lvr,  iii 
55,  if,  13  ;  Cic.  de  JUp. ii.  31 ;  "ne  qni  magistzm- 
tus  sine  prorocatione  ciearetiir.**)  This  Lex  was 
enacted  aoain  &  c.  300  (Lir.  x.  9)  on  the  proposal 
of  M.  Valerius,  consul ;  and  the  sanction  of  the 
Lex  was  more  cazefiillj  expressed  (diligentins 
sanctam).  This,  says  Livy,  was  the  third  time 
that  this  Lex  was  enacted  since  the  expulsion  of 
the  kings :  **  the  cause  of  its  being  enacted  seyezal 
times  I  take  to  he  no  other  than  this,  that  the 
power  of  a  few  was  greater  than  the  liberty  of 
the  plebs.**  This  is  a  phun  and  intelligible  account 
of  the  matter,  and  may  be  safely  accepted.  The 
Great  Charter  of  England  was  ratified  more  than 

ice.  A  Lex  Duilia  (Lir.  iiL  55)  which  imme- 
[diately  followed  these  Valeriae,  again  enacted,  among 

~ier  things,  severe  penalties  against  him  "qui 

itumsineproTocationecreasset**  Theplebs 

jht  th^  were  never  safe  enough  against  the 

lobi&ty,  and  they  had  good  grounds  to  be  snspi- 


A  third  Lex  of  these  consuls  was  to  protect  the 
persons  of  the  tribuni  plebis,  aediles,  judices,  de- 
cemviri. Any  person  who  violated  their  personality 
was  sacer,"  devoted,**  and  his  femilia,  liberi  liberae- 
que,  were  to  be  sold.  It  is  not  known  who  are 
meant  by  judioes  and  decemviri  in  this  passage. 
The  context  shows  that  they  were  persons  of  the 
plebeian  class  or  in  the  plebeian  interest  Niebuhr^ 
conjecture  that  the  judices  may  be  the  Centnmviri 

iis  ingenious  and  probable.  All  oonjectnies  about 
the  decemviri  are  vague. 

VALE'RIA  HORA'TIA.    [Plsbucitum.] 

VA'RLA.    [Majbbtas.] 

VATI'NIA  DE  PROVI'NCIIS  was  the  en- 
actment  by  which  Julius  Caesar  obtained  the  pro- 
vince of  Gallia  Cisalpina  with  Illyricum  fer  five 
years,  to  which  the  senate  added  Gallia  Transal- 
pina.  This  Plebisdtum  was  proposed  by  the  tri- 
bune P.  Vatinius,  &  c  59.  (Dion  Cass.  xxxviiL  8 ; 
Appian..fl^  CSo.  il  18  ;  Sueton.  Cbsf.  22  ;  VelL 
Pftt  il  44.)  A  Treboda  Lex  subsequently  pro- 
Ifloged  Caesar*s  Lnperium  fer  five  years. 

VATI'NIA.      [RlPBTVNDAB.] 

VATI'NIA  DE  COLO'NIS,  under  which  the 
Latina  Cdonia  [Latinitas]  of  Novum-Comum  in 
Gallia  Cisalpina  was  planted  b.  c.  59.  (Sueton. 
aMt.28.) 

VATI'NIA  DE  REJECTIO'NE  JUDICUM 
(Cic  in  Vatm,  c  11  ;  S(M.  Bob.  321,  323.) 

LEGES  DE  VI.    [Via] 

VIA'RIA.  A  Lex  that  was  talked  of  (Cic 
ad  Fam.  viiL  6)  is  only  worth  mention  on  account 
of  the  name.  Such  a  Lex  might  be  De  Viis 
Muniendis. 

Some  modem  writers  speak  of  Leges  Viariae, 
but  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  Leges  properly 
so  called.  The  |tfovisions  as  to  roads  (viae)  in 
many  of  the  Agrarian  laws  wero  parts  of  such 
Ims,  and  had  no  special  reference  to  roads, 
(mntlnus,  or,  as  he  is  often  called,  Pseudo-Fron- 
tinns,  De  CoUmiU  Libelbu.) 

VICESIMA'RIA.     [VicMiMA.] 
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VFLLIA  ANNA'LIS.  [ANNALU,p.884,b. 
and  the  Essay  of  Wex  on  the  L^ges  Anmdes 
of  the  Romans,  translated  m  the  C^laaaioal  Mu- 
seum, Na  X.] 

VISE'LLIA  made  a  man  liable  to  a  criminal 
prosecution  who,  being  a  Latinus,  assumed  to  ex- 
ercise the  rights  of  an  Ingenuus.  (Cod.  ix.  tit  21.) 

VOCO'NIA,  was  enacted  on  the  proposal  ol 
Q.  Voconius  Saxa,  a  Trilnmus  Plebis.  In  the 
**  De  Senectute  **  of  Cicero,  Cato  the  elder  is  in- 
troduced as  saying  that  he  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
Lex  when  he  was  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  in 
the  consnlship  of  Ca^io  and  Philippus.  (ac. 
169.)  Gellius  also  speaks  of  the  oration  in  whi^ 
Cato  recommended  this  Lex.  (Cic  pro  Aafio,  8, 
Oato  Mqfor,  5 ;  Gellius,  vii  13^  xvii  8.) 

One  provision  of  the  Lex  was  that  no  person 
who  should  be  mduded  in  the  census,  afier  the 
census  of  that  year  {potieoteeiuoru;  the  Censors 
of  that  year  wen  A.  Postnmius  and  Q.  PulviusX 
should  make  any  female  (vwyMem  meee  nudierwm) 
his  heres.  (Cic  ••  Fefmn,  i  41, 42.)  Cicero  does 
not  state  that  the  lAz  fixed  iho  census  at  any 
sum ;  but  it  appears  from  Gains  (iL  274)  that  a 
woman  could  not  be  made  hens  by  any  perMu 
who  was  rated  in  the  census  at  100,000  asses  or 
upwards  {oenttim  miUia  asm),  though  she  could 
take  the  hereditas  per  fideioommissnm.  Dion  Cas- 
sias (Ivi.  10)  names  the  sum  as  25,000  drachmae, 
which  is  100,000  sestertii.  The  lex  allowed  no 
exceptions  even  in  fevonr  of  an  only  daughter. 
(Augustin.  de  OkriL  Dei^  iii  21.)  The  Lex  only 
applied  to  testaments,  and  therafbre  a  daughter 
or  other  fiBmale  could  inherit  ab  intestato  to  any 
amount  The  Vestal  Virgins  eonld  make  women 
their  heredes  in  all  cases,  which  was  the  only 
exception  to  the  provisions  of  the  Lex.  (Cic  de 
Rip.  iii.  10  ;  (}eU.  i  12.) 

If  the  tenns  of  the  Lex  an  oonectly  reported 
by  Cicero,  a  perron  who  was  not  cmsw  might 
make  a  woman  his  heres,  whatever  was  the  amount 
of  his  property,  and  so  Cioero  understands  the  Lex 
(••  Ferr»  ii.  41).  Still  then  is  a  difficulty  about 
the  meaning  of  OMSM.  If  it  is  taken  to  mean  that 
a  perron  whose  nrqierty  was  above  100,000,  and 
who  was  not  iniuuded  in  the  census,  oould  dispose 
of  his  property  as  he  pleased  by  testament,  the 
purpose  of  the  Lex  iroold  be  finstrated ;  and 
furUier  **the  not  being  induded  in  the  census  ** 
(fMDiis  osMSM  ettei)  seems  rather  vague  StLU,  ac- 
cording to  the  terns  of  the  Lex,  any  person  who 
had  ever  been  included  in  the  census,  would  be 
afiected  by  this  Iwal  incapacity.  Sometimes  it  is 
assumed  that  the  ust  census  is  meant  The  Edict 
extended  the  rale  of  the  Vocoma  Lex  to  the  Bo- 
notum  Possessio.    (Dig.  37.  tit  1.  s.  12.) 

Another  provision  of  the  Lex  finbade  a  person, 
who  was  census,  to  give  men  in  amount  in  the 
fiirm  of  a  legacy  or  a  donatio  mortis  causa,  to  any 
person  than  tne  heres  or  heredes  should  take. 
This  provision  secured  something  to  the  heres  or 
heredes,  but  still  the  provision  was  ineffectual,  and 
the  object  of  this  lex  was  only  accomplished  by 
the  Lex  Falcidia.  [LboaTuil]  Gaius  (ii  226), 
in  quoting  this  provision  of  Uie  Lex,  does  not 
mention  the  condition  of  being  census,  but  this  is 
stated  by  Cicero  (m  Verr,  i  48). 

S<nne  writers  suppose  that  this  Lex  also  con- 
tained a  provision  by  which  a  testator  was  fiirbiA- 
den  to  givea  woman  mon  than  half  of  his  property 
by  way  of  \ogeej ;  and  it  appears  from  Cioero  tiiat 
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the  Lex  applied  to  legaciee  (th  madwrum  legaiU  et 
yndiUaOm^  Cic  de  RepiA.  ui.  10).  Bat  this 
prorinon  is  not  allowed  £7  some  of  the  best  critics 
to  have  been  a  part  of  the  Lex.  Qnlntiliaii 
(JMam,  264)  states  that  by  the  Lex  (Voconia)  a 
woman  conld  not  take  by  testament  more  than  half 
of  a  person^s  property ;  bnt  Qointilian  says  nothing 
of  the  pEorisums  of  this  Lex,  which  incapacitated 
women  altogether  from  takhig  under  a  will  in 
certain  cases,  and  in  the  passage  refened  to  he 
is  speaking  ojf  two  women  being  made  Aeradss  of 
a  property  in  eqnal  shares.  The  dispute  between 
the  cognati  snd  the  two  women  turned  on  the 
words  of  the  Lex,  ''ne  lioeat  mnlieri  plusquam 
ditniiJMiw  partem  bononun  snomm  relinqnere,**  the 
cognati  contending  that  the  IjCX  did  not  sUowthe 
whole  poperty  to  be  thus  giren  to  two  women  in 
equal  snuras,  &ongh  it  was  admitted  that  if  half  of 
the  property  had  been  given  to  one  woman,  there 
would  naye  been  no  groimd  for  dispute.  It  is 
quite  consistent  that  the  Lex  might  have  allowed  a 
woman  to  take  half  of  a  man^  property  in  certain 
cases,  and  in  others  to  take  none,  though  the  object 
of  the  Lex,  which  was  to  prevent  lane  properties 
firom  coming  into  women^s  iiands,  woiud  We  been 
better  secured  by  other  provisions  than  those  of 
the  Lex  as  they  an  known  to  us  ;  finr  it  appears 
from  Qnintilian,  that  a  woman  might  take  by  will 
one  half  of  as  many  properties  as  there  were  tes- 
tators. It  miff ht  be  oonjectmnd  that  the  clause  of 
the  Lex  whi<£  forbade  a  woman  being  made  heres, 
signified  sole  heres,  and  then  the  clause  which 
forbade  her  taking  more  than  half  would  be  fitly 
fruned  to  pfevent  an  evasion  of  the  law  by  making 
a  woman  heres  ex  deunoe,  for  instance,  and  giving 
the  rest  to  another  penon.  And  this  conjecture 
derives  some  support  from  the  provisian  of  the  Lex 
Voconia  whidi  prevented  the  giving  nearly  all  the 
properly  in  legacies  to  the  detriment  of  the  heres ; 
wmch  provision,  however,  it  must  be  observed, 
does  not  apply  to  women  only  (Qaius,  iL  226). 
The  case  of  Fadia,  mentioned  by  Cicero  (<b  Pik, 
li  17X  shows  that  there  was  a  provision  in  the 
Lex  by  which,  in  certain  cases  at  least,  a  woman 
might  take  something ;  and  it  also  shows  that  the 
Lex  prevented  a  man  from  making  even  hii  own 
daughter  toU  heres. 

According  to  Oaius  and  Pliny  (Pameg,  42),  the 
provisions  of  the  Voconia  Lex  wen  in  force  at  the 
time  when  they  were  writing,  though  G^ellius  (xx. 
1)  speaks  of  them  as  being  either  obsolete  or  re- 
peeled.  The  provisions  of  the  Lex  Julia  et  Papia 
Poppaea  may  nave  repealed  some  of  the  clauses  of 
the  Voconia  Lex. 

The  subject  of  the  Voconia  Lex  is  one  of  con- 
siderable difficulty,  owing  to  the  imperfect  state- 
ments that  remain  of  its  contents  and  provisions, 
which  were  probably  numerous.  The  chief  modem 
authorities  on  the  matter  an  nfeired  to  by  Rein 
(Doi  RJSm,  Prkni.  Reohi^  p.  367,  &c),  and  in 
Oiellii  OmmatHefm,  The  latest  essay  on  it  that 
the  writer  has  seen  is  ^  Die  Lex  Voconia  &c.** 
by  Dr.  J.  J.  Bachofen,  Basel,  1843 ;  but  the  essay 
does  not  settle  all  the  difficulties. 

This  list  of  Leges  may  not  be  quite  complete^ 
and  the  dates  of  some  of  them  and  the  statement 
of  their  purport  may  not  be  perfectly  accurate. 
Still  it  contuns  all  the  Leges  toat  are  of  any  im- 
portance for  the  understanding  of  Roman  Histoiy 
and  Jurisprudence.  Those  which  are  not  specially 
notioed  here,  are  referred  to  their  proper  heads, 
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particularly  when  there  are  many  Leges 
to  one  subject,  as  Ambitus,  Repetnndae^  &e. 
Several  of  the  Roman  Leges  were  modified  bj 
Senatusconsulta.  The  Senatusoonsulta,  which  are 
properly  laws,  are  enumerated  under  Ssnatus- 
CONSULTUM.  [O.  L.] 

LEXIARCHi  (Kii^taftxoi)'  [Eoclisia,  p. 
441,  a.] 
LEXIARCHICON  (Xi^topxw^^O-  [DsMua.] 
LEXIS  (X^it).  [Diu] 
LIBELLA,  instruments.  [Libra.] 
LIBELLA,  a  small  Roman  silver  coin,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Vairo  {L.  L.  v.  36,  p.  68,  MUl- 
ler)  as  having  existed  in  the  eariy  age  of  die  city, 
but  which  in  his  time,  and  i^yparently  for  a  con- 
siderable period  before,  was  no  longer  coined. 
The  name,  however,  was  retained  especially  as  a 
proverbial  expression  for  a  very  small  value.  (Phmt. 
PamL  ii  2.  34,  Cbpt.  v.  1.  27  ;  Cic.  Verr,  ii  2; 
pro  Rote,  Cbm.  4.)  It  was  equid  in  value  to  the 
Of  (whence  its  name),  and,  in  the  system  of 
silver  money,  it  was  the  tenth  pert  of  the  dmarUiM. 
(VaiT.  I  e, ;  Plin.  H.  AT.  xxxiiL  3.  s  13.)  The 
words  of  Varro  and  Pliny  clearly  imply  that  the 
libdla  was  equal  in  value  to  the  old  fell-weight 
at;  and  it  seems  most  probable  that  the  cnn 
ceased  being  struck  at  the  time  of  the  reduction 
of  the  OS,  on  account  of  the  inconveniently  small 
sise  which  it  would  have  assumed.  The  Ubella 
was  subdivided  into  the  tembeUa^  its  hali^  and  the 
tmimeuu^  its  quarter.  Cicero  (pd  AtL  vii  12)  uses 
these  wat^  to  express  fractions  of  an  estate,  with 
reference  to  the  dmariut  as  the  unit,  the  Ubstta 
signi^rinff  1-lOth,  and  the  tenmeiut  l-40th  of 
the  whole  (Bdckh,  MdroL  UnienueL  p.  453, 
&c).  [P.  &] 

LIBELLUS,  is  the  diminutiTe  fimn  of  Hber,  and 
signifies  properly  a  little  book.  A  libellus  was 
distingnished  from  other  kinds  of  writings,  by  being 
written  like  our  books  by  pages,  whereas  other 
writings  were  written  tnmtoena  okarta.  (Suet 
CoBt,  56.)  A  libellus,  however,  did  not  necessarily 
consist  of  several  pages.  It  was  used  by  the  Ro- 
mans as  a  technical  term  in  the  following  cases :  — 

1.  JJbeUi  aoauaioruM  or  aoauatorii  were  the 
written  accusations  which  in  some  cases  a  plainti£^ 
after  having  received  the  permission  to  bring  an 
action  against  a  person,  drew  up,  signed,  and  sent 
to  the  judicial  authorities,  vis.,  in  the  city  to  the 
praetor,  and  in  a  province  to  the  proconsul.  (Cod. 
9.  tit  2.  a  8 ;  Big.  48.  tit  5.  s.  2.  17.  29  ;  47. 
tit  2.  s.  74  ;  compare  Actio.)  The  form  in 
which  a  libellus  accusatorius  was  to  be  written^  is 
described  by  Ulpian  in  a  case  of  adultery.  (Dig. 
48.tit2Ls.8.)  The  accuser  had  to  sign  Uie  libd- 
lus,  and  if  he  conld  not  write,  he  was  obliged  to 

St  somebody  else  to  do  it  for  him.  If  the  libel- 
I  was  not  written  in  the  proper  l^gal  foim,  it 
was  invalid,  but  the  plaintiff  had  still  the  rig^t  to 
bring  the  same  action  again  in  its  legal  form. 
(Juv.  vl244,&c.  •,  Tacit  ^iM.iu.  44  ;  Plin.£^)af. 
viL  27  ;  compare  Brisson.  de  Ponn,  v.  c  187,  &c.) 

2.  UbelU  Jhmoti  were  what  we  call  Ubds  or 
pasquinades,  intended  to  injure  the  chanctor  of 
persons.  A  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  inflicted 
vety  nvere  punishments  on  those  who  composed 
de&matory  writings  against  any  person.  (Cic.  da 
Re  Pub,  iv.  10  ;  Amob.  iv.  p.  151.)  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  republic  this  law  appean  to  have 
been  in  abeyance,  for  Tadtns  (Anm,  1 72)  says  that 
previous  to  the  time  of  Augustus  libels  had  nevei 
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been  legally  pmiushed  (compare Cie.  adFam, iii.  HX 
and  Uuit  Adgostu  pioroked  by  the  aadadty  witli 
whidi  Caasiiu  Seyenu  brought  into  dinepnte  the 
moet  iUnstriona  penooi  of  the  age,  ordaBied,  by  a 
lex  majeitatii,  uat  the  anthon  of  libelli  finnoai 
■honld  be  bioiight  to  trial.  On  this  occaiion  An* 
gnBtoA,  who  vat  infonned  of  the  existence  of 
ievenl  sndi  works,  had  a  search  made  at  Rome  by 
the  aediles,and  in  other  places  by  the  local  magis- 
tiBtes,  and  ardered  the  libek  to  be  bnmt ;  some  of 
the  anthars  were  subjected  to  punishment  (Dion 
Cass.  Ivi  27.)  A  Uw  quoted  by  Ulpian  (Dig.  47. 
tit  10.  s.  5)  ordained  that  the  author  of  a  libellus 
fiimosns  shimld  be  iniestabilis,  and  during  the  kter 
period  of  the  emdie  we  find  that  atpiil  punish- 
ment was  not  only  inflicted  upon  the  anthor,  but 
upon  those  persons  in  whose  possession  a  libellus 
fiunosus  was  found,  or  who  did  not  destroy  it  as 
soon  as  it  came  into  their  hands.  (Cod.  9.  tit  86.) 
For  fhrther  infennation  on  this  subject  see  Rein, 
Da$  Cnmmaineii  der  Aomsr,  ppb  378,  &c.  631. 

8.  LibdUtm  iMMona/u,  a  pocket  or  memorandum 
book.  (Suet  Cms.  56.)  The  b'bellus,  from  which 
Cicero  {ad  AtL  tl  1.  §  6)  commwnifates  a  memo- 
randum of  Brutus,  appears  to  have  been  a  book  of 
this  kind. 

4.  LSbdlMt  is  used  by  the  Roman  jurists  as 
equivalent  to  Oratio  Primaipit.  [Obationm  Piinf- 

CIPUlf.] 

6.  The  woid  libellus  was  also  applied  to  a 
variety  of  writings,  which  in  most  cases  probably 
consisted  of  one  page  only :  — 

a.  To  short  letters  addressed  to  a  person  for  the 
purpose  of  cautioning  him  against  some  danger 
which  threatened  his  life  (Sueton.  Oom.  81,  CkSig. 
15)  ;  and  to  any  short  letters  or  reports  addressed 
to  the  senate  or  private  individuals.  (Suet  Cbei. 
56,j1«^mI.84;  Cic  aj  Fom.  xl  U.) 

5.  To  the  bilk  called  tibsaipioeiMifom,  or  fRMM^ 
ram,  which  persons  who  gave  gladiatorial  exhibi- 
tions distributed  among  the  people.  [Gladiatoem, 
^574,b.] 

CL  To  petitions  to  the  emperon.  (Suet  Awg,  58  ; 
Mart  viii  31.  8,  82.  1.)  The  emperors  had  their 
especial  officers  or  secretaries  who  attended  to  all 
petitions  (UbdUi  praefiettu^  Di^.  20.  tit  5),  and 
who  read  and  answered  them  m  the  name  of  the 
emneror.  (Suet  Domit,  14.)  Such  a  UbeUus  is 
•till  extant    See  Oruter,/ii«ori|pl.  p.  dcvu.  1. 

d.  To  the  biU  of  appeal  called  Ubelhu  apptUa- 
ioriutt  which  a  person  who  did  not  acquiesce  in  a 
judicial  sentence,  had  to  send  in  after  the  liqiae  of 
two  or  three  days.  (Dig.  40.  tit  1.) 

e.  To  the  bills  stuck  up  in  the  most  frequented 
ptfts  of  the  dty,  in  case  of  a  debtor  having  ab- 
sconded. (Cic.  proQaiiiL  6,  15,  19  ;  Rein,  Aom. 
Prwatr.  p.  499.)  Such  bills  were  also  stuck  upon 
the  estates  of  such  a  debtor,  and  his  friends  who 
wished  to  pay  for  him  sometimes  pulled  down  such 
bills.  (Senec  de  Bmrf,  ir.  12.) 

f.  To  bills  in  which  persons  announced  to  the 
public  that  they  had  found  things  whtth  had  been 
Joet,  and  in  which  they  invited  the  owner  to  daim 
his  property.  (Plant  Bmd,  v.  2.  7,  &c. ;  Dig.  47. 
tit  2.  s.  44.)  The  owner  gave  to  the  finder  a  re- 
ward (el^Mrpa)  and  received  his  property  back. 
Sometimes  the  owner  also  made  known  to  the 
paUic  by  a  libellus  what  he  had  lost,  stoted  his 
name  and  lesidenoe,  and  promised  to  give  a  reward 
to  the  person  who  found  his  property,  and  brought 
it  back  to  bun.  (Propert  iii.  21.  21,  &c.)    [L.  &] 
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LIBER  (iSifXior)  a  book.  The  most  coramea 
material  on  which  books  were  written  by  the 
Qreeks  and  Romans,  was  the  thin  coate  or  rind 
(tifer,  whence  the  Latin  name  for  a  book)  of  ih% 
Egyptian  papyrus.  This  plant  was  called  by  the 
Egyptians  6yUos(/9MAof),  whence  the  Greeks  de> 
rived  their  name  for  a  book  (M Afor).  It  formed 
an  article  of  commerce  long  before  the  tune  of 
Herodotus  (t.  58),  and  was  extensiTely  used  in 
the  western  part  of  Europe,  as  is  proved  by  the 
number  of  rolls  of  papyri  found  at  Herculaneum. 
In  the  sixth  century  of  the  Chriirtian  aera  the 
dut^  on  imported  papyrus  was  abolished  by  Theo- 
done  the  Great,  on  which  occasion  Cassiodorus 
wrote  a  letter  (xi.  38),  in  which  he  coittntnlates 
the  worid  on  the  cessation  of  a  tax  so  unmvonraUe 
to  the  progress  of  learning  and  of  commerce.  The 
papyms-tree  grows  in  swamps  to  the  height  of 
ten  feet  and  more^  and  paper  was  prepared  from 
the  thin  coato  or  peUides  wnich  sumnnd  the  plant 
in  the  following  manner  according  to  Pliny  (xiii 
23) : —  The  dinerent  pieces  were  joined  together  by 
the  turbid  Nile  water,  as  it  has  a  kind  of  glutin- 
ous property.  A  kyer  of  papyras  {jtAtda  or 
pkUjfTfjC^  was  laid  flat  on  a  board,  and  a  cross  layer 
put  over  it ;  and  being  thus  prepared,  the  kyen 
were  pressed  and  afterwards  dried  in  the  sun. 
The  sheete  were  then  fostened  or  pasted  together, 
the  best  being  taken  first  and  tnen  the  inferior 
sheets.  There  were  never  more  than  twenty  in  a 
scapus  or  rolL  The  papyri  found  in  Egyptian 
tombs  diflfor  very  much  in  length,  but  not  much  in 
breadth,  as  the  breadth  was  probablT  determined 
hf  the  usual  leoffth  of  the  strips  taken  from  the 
plant  The  lengui  might  be  carried  to  almost  any 
extent  by  fostening  one  sheet  to  another.  The 
writing  was  in  columns  with  a  blank  slip  between 
them.  (EgmpHim  AmUipaim^  vol  ii  ch.  7.  Lend. 
1836.)  The  form  and  general  lypearance  of  the 
papyri  rolls  will  be  unikrstood  from  the  following 
womient  taken  from  paintii^  found  at  Pompeit 
(GelL  Ptm^  voLii  p.  187.) 


The  pi^r  (dorte)  made  from  the  papyras  was  of 
diflerent  qualities.  The  best  was  oiled  after  Au- 
gustas, the  second  after  Livia,  the  third,  which  was 
originally  the  best,  was  named  Hieratica,  because 
it  was  appropriated  to  the  sacred  books.  The 
finest  paper  was  subsequently  called  Claudia,  from 
the  emperor  Claudius.  The  inferior  kinds  were 
called  AmpkiHiminoa^  Saitioa^  LmsoHoaut  fimn  the 
places  in  Egypt  where  it  was  made,  and  also 
/VuMMiMs,  from  one  Fannius,  who  had  a  oelebmted 
manufactory  at  Rome.  The  kind  called  Eimponiie^ 
was  not  fit  for  writing,  and  was  chiefly  used  by 
merehante  fiir  packing  their  goods,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance it  obtained  ite  name.  (Plin.  xiii  28, 
24.) 

Next  to  the  papyrus,  parehment  (muArmta) 
waa  the  moet  oommon  material  for  writing  npoo. 
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It  IB  aaid  to  have  beoi  inTented  by  Eumenes  IL 
king  of  Peigamiia»  in  eonieqiiaice  of  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  export  of  ^tapynu  from  ^^ypt,  by 
Rtolemy  Epiphuiea.  (Plin.  xiii  21.)  It  u  pro> 
bable,  howeyer,  that  Enmenee  introduced  only 
lome  impTOTement  in  the  mannfactoie  of  parch- 
ment, u  HerodotoB  mentiou  writing  on  skina  at 
common  in  his  time,  and  says  that  the  lonians  had 
been  aociutomed  to  giro  the  name  ofikini  (pt^4^ 
ptu)  to  bookf  (▼.  58).  Other  materials  are  alio 
mentioned  u  used  for  writixig  on,  but  books  appear 
to  have  been  almost  invariably  written  either 
npon  papyrus  or  parchment 

The  ancients  wrote  usoally  on  only  one  side  of 
the  paper  or  parchment,  wnenoe  Jayenal  (L  5) 
speoiEs  of  an  extremely  long  tragedy  as 

**  Smnmi  plena  jam  maigine  libri 
Scriptns  §t  M  tetyo  necdum  finitus  Orestes.** 

Sneh  works  were  called  Opittograpki  (Plin.  Bp* 
iii.  5),  and  are  also  said  to  be  written  m  avena 
ekarkk  (Mart  riiL  62.) 

The  back  of  the  paper,  instead  of  being  written 
upan,  was  nsnally  stained  with  saffixm  cdoar  or 
Uie  oednis.  (Lucian,  irp^s  &iraf8.  16.  toL  iii  p. 
113;  erD0Mi«mem6rafiato&eSae,  Jut. ^23;  Pers. 
iii.  10.)  We  leam  from  Orid  that  the  cedms 
prodnoed  a  yellow  colour.   (Orid,  7Vu<.iiL  1.  IS.) 

As  ftupex  and  parchment  were  dear,  it  was  fre- 
quently the  custom  tcT  erase  or  wash  out  writing  of 
litde  importance,  and  to  write  npon  the  paper  or 
parchment  again,  which  was  then  called  Paling 
pmtbu  (iraAi^4^rroi).  This  prsctioe  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero  {<»i  Pom,  ril  18),  who  praises  his  friend 
iVebatius  for  baring  been  so  economical  as  to  write 
i^on  a  palimpsest,  but  wonders  what  those  writ- 
ings conm  hare  been  which  wen  considered  of  less 
ii^rartance  than  a  letter.  (Compare  Gatnll.  xxii. 
5  ;  Mardal,  xiv.  7.) 

The  paper  or  parchment  was  joined  together  so 
as  to  fbrm  one  sheet;  and  when  the  woxk  was 
finished,  it  was  rolled  on  a  sta£^  whence  it  was 
called  a  vobmm;  and  hence  we  have  the  c^zpi^es- 
sion  eooloare  Wrrwn,  (Cic.  ad  AU,  ix.  10.)  When 
an  author  dirided  a  work  into  sereral  books,  it 
was  usual  to  include  only  one  book  in  a  volume  or 
roll,  so  that  there  were  generally  the  same  number 
of  volumes  as  of  books.  Thus  Orid  (DrUt,  i.  1. 
117)  oills  his  fifteen  books  of  Metamorphoses 
"mutatae  ter  quinque  volumina  formae.**  (Com- 
pare Cic.  7Vm&  iiL  8,  od  Pom.  xriL  17.)  When 
a  book  was  long,  it  was  sometimes  dirided  into 
two  volumes  ;  wub  Pliny  (Ep»  ill  5)  speaks  of  a 
work  in  three  books  ''in  sex  volumina  propter 
amplitndinem  divisi" 

In  the  papyri  rolls  found  at  Heiculaneum,  the 
stick  on  whidi  the  papyrus  is  rolled  does  not  pro- 
ject from  the  papyrus,  but  is  concealed  by  it 
Usually,  however,  there  were  balls  or  bosses, 
ornamented  or  painted,  called  umbSici  or  eonma^ 
which  were  fiutened  at  each  end  of  the  stick  and 
projected  firom  die  papyrus.  (Martial^  iii  2,  v.  6, 
15  ;  Tibull.  iii.  1.  14  ;  Ovid.  Tritt,  L  1.  8.)  The 
ends  of  the  roll  were  carefully  cut,  polished  with 
pumice-stone  and  eoloured  blade ;  they  were  called 
the  ffemimu  /roniet,    (Ovid.  L  e») 

To  protect  the  roll  from  injury  it  was  frequently 
put  in  a  parchment  case,  which  was  stained  with  a 
purple  colour  or  with  the  yellow  of  the  Lutum. 
Martial  (x.  93)  calls  such  a  covering^  a  purpurea 
ft^Mk    Somethiql  of  the  same  kind  is  meant  by 
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the  Greek  tO^bae  ((rirr^ai,  Cic.  ad  AU.  iv.  5), 
which  Hesychnis  explains  by  3cpfuh-iMu  rroXjak, 

The  title  of  the  book  (tituku  wdeat)  was  written 
on  a  small  strip  of  papyrus  or  parchment  with  a 
light  red  odour  {eoeeum  or  minium),  Winkehnann 
supposed  that  the  title  was  on  a  kind  of  ticket 
suspended  to  the  roll,  as  is  seen  in  the  paintings 
at  Herculaneum  (see  woodcut),  but  it  was  most 
probably  stuck  on  the  papyrus  itsel£  (Compare 
TibulL  Le.)  We  leam  from  Seneca  (de  Trauq. 
An,  9)  and  Martial  (xiv.  186)  that  the  portraits  of 
the  authors  were  often  placed  on  the  first  p^ge  of 
the  work. 

As  the  demand  for  books  increased  towards  the 
end  of  the  Roman  republic,  and  it  became  the 
frtfhion  for  the  Roman  nobles  to  have  a  libraij, 
the  trade  of  bookseliers  naturally  arose.  They 
were  called  IMmmi  (Cic.  da  Leg.  iu.  20),  BihUo- 
polos  (Bfart  iv.  71,  xiii.  3),  and  by  the  Greek 
writers  fiitXimv  Kiitnikat  or  /BctfXioicdniAoi.  Their 
shop  was  called  UAenta  Ubraria  (Cic.  PUL  iL  9). 
These  shops  were  chiefly  in  the  Argiletum  (Mart 
L  4),  and  in  the  Vicus  Sandalarius  (Gell  xviiL  4). 
On  the  shop  door,  or  the  pillar,  as  the  case  might 
be,  there  was  a  list  of  the  titles  of  books  on  sale : 
allusion  is  made  to  this  by  Horace  (Sat  L  4.  71, 
AH,PoBL372)  and  Martial  (i.  118).  The  price 
at  which  books  were  sold,  seems  to  have  been  mode- 
rate. Martial  says  {L  e.)  that  a  good  copy  of  the 
first  book  of  his  epigrams  might  be  had  for  five 
denarii  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  Sosii  appear 
to  have  been  the  great  bookwUen  at  Rom&  (Hor. 
J^,  1 20. 2^ArtPoei,  345 ;  see  also  Becker,  (^&^ 
vol  L  p.  163»  &e.)    Compare  the  arddes  Atra- 

MSNTUK,  BlBLIOTHKCA,  CaLAMUS,  CaPRA,  StT- 
LU8. 

LIBER,  LIBERTAS.  The  Roman  writers  di- 
ride  all  men  into  Liberi  and  Serri  [Sirvus]  ;  and 
men  were  either  bom  Liberi,  in  which  case  they 
were  called  by  the  Romans  Ingenui  [Inobnui],  or 
they  became  Liberi  after  being  Servi,  in  wluch 
case  they  were  called  Libertmi  [Libbrtub]. 
Libertus  is  defined  in  the  Institutes  of  Justinian 
(l.tit  1%  to  be  **the  natural  fiiculty  to  do  that 
which  a  man  pleases,  except  he  be  in  any  thing 
hindered  by  force  or  law.**  Accordingly  the  Ro- 
mans considered  Libertas  as  the  natual  state  or 
condition  of  men  [Sbrvus].  A  man  might  either 
be  bom  a  slave,  or  he  might  become  a  slave  by  loss 
of  freedom.  Libertas  was  the  first  essential  of  the 
three  which  determined  status  or  condition:  the 
other  two  were  Ciritas  and  Familia.  Without 
Libertas  there  could  be  no  status.  Ciritas  implied 
Libertas  ;  but  Libertas  did  not  necessarily  imply 
Ciritas,  for  a  man  might  be  Liber  without  bcdng 
Civis.  [Civxs.]  Familia  hnplies  both  Libcvtas 
and  Ciritas,  and  he  only  who  is  Civis  has  Familia. 
[Familia.]  Thus,  Familia  necessarily  indudes 
Ciritas,  but  Ciritas  does  not  necessarily  indude 
Familia  in  one  sense;  for  fiunilia  may  be  changed, 
while  libertas  and  dvitas  remain  (cum  et  lib^tas 
et  dvitas  retinetur,  familia  tantum  mutatur  mini- 
mam  esse  capitis  diminntionem  constat:  Dig. 4. 
tit  5.  a  1 1 ).  But  Ciritas  so  ha  necessarily  im^ied 
Familia,  that  no  Civis  Romanus  was  permanently 
without  Familia.  [G.  U] 

LI'BERA  FUGA.    [Exsxlium.] 
LIBERA'LIA.    [Diontsza.  p.  414,  a.] 
LIBERA'LIS  CAUSA.    [AnBRTOB.] 
LIBERA'LIS  MANUS.    [Manub.] 
LIBERA'LITA&    [Akbitub.] 


LIBERTUS. 
LIBERCVRUM  JUS.   [Lbx  Jitlu  bt  Papia 

POPPABA,] 

LIBERTUS  (dhrfXc^pof),  a  freednum.  I. 
3BBBK.  It  was  not  nnficqnent  for  a  maater  at 
Athens  to  restore  a  slaye  to  freedom.  A  priTate 
penon,  it  appears,  might  liberate  his  slave  without 
any  particular  formality  ;  sometimes  the  state 
would  emancipate  a  slave,  but  then  the  purchase 
money  had  to  be  restored  to  his  master.  (Plat 
de  Leg,  sci.  p.  914.)  The  state  into  which  a  slave 
thus  entwed  was  called  &rcXcv9cp^  and  he  was 
said  to  be  italf  4airr^v.  (Demosth.  pro  Pkorm, 
p.  945.)  It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  those  per- 
sons who  are  termed  ol  x^^  oUcovrrtt  (Demosth. 
PkUip,  L  p.  50)  were  likewise  freedmen,  as  the 
giamtaarians  assert,  or  whether  they  were  persons 
yet  in  slavery,  but  living  separated  from  their  mas- 
ters* household  ;  but  in  Demosthenes  (c  Energ,  el 
MnuSb.  p.  1161)  the  expression  x^*  4*^*^  i*  ®^' 
dently  used  as  synonymous  with  ^he  has  been 
emancipated.**  A  shive  when  manumitted  entered 
into  the  status  of  a  iurouc6i  [Mbtobcus],  and 
as  such  he  had  not  only  to  pay  the  luroUtoiff  but 
a  triobolon  in  addition  to  it.  This  triobolou  was 
probably  the  tax  which  slave-holders  had  to  pay  to 
the  republic  for  each  slave  they  kept,  so  that  the 
triobolon  paid  by  freedmen  was  intended  to  in- 
demnify tne  state,  which  would  otherwise  have 
lost  by  evory  manumission  of  a  slave.  (B(ickh, 
PuU,  Earn,  of  Aikent^  p.  331,  &c.,  2d  edit.)  The 
connection  of  a  freedman  with  his  former  master 
was  however  not  broken  off  entirely  on  his  manu- 
mission, for  he  had  throughout  his  life  to  r^rd 
him  as  his  patron  (vpooritnii),  and  to  fulfil  certain 
duties  towards  him.  In  what  these  duties  con- 
aisted  beyond  the  obligation  of  showing  gratitude 
and  respect  towards  his  deliverer,  and  of  taking 
him  for  his  patron  in  all  his  affairs,  is  uncertain, 
though  they  seem  to  have  been  fixed  by  the  laws 
of  Athens.  (Meier  and  Schdm.  AtL  Proe.  p.  473, 
&c. ;  Petit.  Leg.  AU.  ii.  6.  p.  261  ;  compare  Plato, 
de  Leg,:d,  pw9l5.)  Whether  the  relation  exist- 
ing between  a  person  and  his  freedman  descended 
to  the  children  of  the  latter,  is  likewise  unknown. 
That  a  master,  in  case  his  freedman  died,  had  some 
claims  to  his  property,  is  clear  from  Isaeus  {de 
Nieoetrat  hered,  c  9  ;  Rhetor,  ad  Alex.  i.  16  ; 
compare  Bunsen,  De  Jur,  hered.  Ath.f.&\).  The 
neglect  of  any  of  the  duties  which  a  freedman  had 
towards  his  former  master,  was  prosecuted  by  the 
iaroaraiffUnf  ^Ueri,     [Apostasiov  Dikb.] 

The  Spartans  likewise  restored  their  slaves  some- 
times to  freedom,  but  in  what  degree  such  freed- 
men partodc  of  the  civie  franchise  is  not  known. 
That  they  could  never  receive  the  full  Spartan 
franchise  is  expressly  stated  by  Dion  Chrysosto- 
mus  {OraL  zxxvl  p.  448,  bX  but  MUUer  {Dor, 
liL  3.  §  5)  entertains  the  opinion  that  Spartan 
frvedmen,  after  passing  through  several  stages, 
might  in  the  end  obtain  the  foil  franchise  ;  this 
opinion  however  is  more  than  doubtful  Spartan 
freedmen  were  frequently  used  in  the  armies  and 
in  the  fleet,  and  were,  according  to  Myro  (<9>. 
Alkem,  VL  p.  271),  designated  by  the  names  of 
i^^o4,  A8«<nroro<,  ^pvirr^er,  Scmrofrioi^aSTai, 
and  yfoSe^A^eir.  [L.S.] 

2.  Roman.  Freemen  {liberi)  were  either  In> 
genui  [In«bnviJ  or  LilMrtinL  Libertini  were 
those  persons  who  had  been  released  frt>m  legal 
■ervitnae  {ami  eafjuda  eervitute  numttmisri  eutU^ 
Qaius^  i.  Il>.     A  manumitted  slave  was  Libertus 
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(that  is,  liberatus)  with  reference  to  his  master  i 
with  reference  to  the  class  to  which  he  belonged 
after  manumission,  he  was  Libertinus.  According 
to  Suetonius,  libertinus  was  the  son  of  a  libertus 
in  the  time  of  the  censor  Appius  Claudius,  and 
for  some  time  after  {Gaud,  c  24) ;  but  this  is  not 
the  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  extant  Roman 
writers. 

There  were  three  modes  of  Lesitima  manumis- 
sio,  the  vindicta,  the  census,  and  the  testimentum  :^ 
if  the  manumitted  slave  was  above  thirty  years  of 
age,  if  he  was  the  Quiritarian  property  of  his 
master,  and  if  he  was  manumitted  in  proper  form 
{legiiimej  Juata  et  legiHuia  mtmttnuteiome)  he  became 
a  Civis  Romanus :  if  any  of  these  conditions  were 
wanting,  he  became  a  Latinus  ;  and  in  some  cases 
only  a  Dediticius.  [MANUMiRsia]  Thus  then 
were,  as  Ulpian  observes,  three  kinds  of  Liberti : 
Gives  Romani,  Latini  Juniani,  and  Deditidi. 

The  Status  of  a  Civis  Romanus  and  that  of  a 
Dediticius,  have  been  already  described.  [Civitas; 
Dbditicii.]  As  to  the  political  condition  of  Liber- 
tini under  the  republic,  who  were  Gives  Romani, 
see  Manumissio. 

Originally  aixfee  who  were  so  manumitted  as 
not  to  become  Gives  Romani,  were  still  slaves  ;  but 
the  Praetor  took  them  under  his  protection,  and 
maintained  their  freedom,  though  he  could  not 
make  them  Gives  Romani.  The  Lex  Junia  gave 
them  a  certain  status,  which  was  expressed  by  the 
phrase  Latini  Juniani:  they  were  called  Latini, 
says  Gains  (i.  22,  iil  561  because  they  were  put 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  Latini  Coloniarii,  and 
Juniani  because  the  Junia  Lex  gave  them  freedom, 
whereas  before  they  were  by  strict  law  {em  Jmn 
Quiritimm)  slaves.  Oaius  (iil  56)  says  that  tha 
Lex  Junia  declared  such  manumitted  peisons  to  be 
as  free  as  if  they  had  been  Roman  citiiens  by 
birth  {dvee  Romami  M^mat),  who  had  gone  out 
frt)m  Rome  to  join  a  Latin  colony,  and  thereVv 
had  become  Latini  Coloniarii :  this  passage,  which 
is  not  free  from  di£Sculty,  is  remadced  on  by 
Savigny  {Zeiteekrift,  ix.  ^  320). 

A  Latinus  could  attain  the  Civitas  in  several 
ways.  (Gaitts,  I  28,  &c  ;  Ulp.  Frag,  tit  3  ;  La- 
TIN1TA8.)  As  the  patria  potestas  was  a  Jus  pecu- 
liar to  Roman  citixens,it  followed  that  a  Latinus  had 
not  the  (Roman)  patria  potestas  over  his  children. 
If^  however,  he  had  married  either  a  Luina  and  had 
batten  a  child,  who  would  of  course  be  a  Latinus, 
or  had  married  a  Roman  civis,  and  had  begotten 
a  child,  which,  by  a  senatusconsultum  of  Hadrian, 
would  be  a  Romanus  Civis,  he  mighti  by  comjdying 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Lex  Aelia  Sentia,  in  the 
former  case  obtain  the  civitas  fxa  himaelf.  Ids  wife, 
and  child,  and  in  both  cases  acquire  the  patria 
potestas  over  his  child  just  as  if  the  child  had  been 
bom  in  justae  nuptiae.    (Gains,  i.  30.  66.) 

In  considering  the  legal  condition  of  Libertini, 
it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  even  those  who 
were  Gives  Romani  were  not  Ingenui,  and  that 
their  patroni  had  still  certain  rights  with  respect 
to  them.  The  Latini  Juniani  were  under  some 
special  incapacities  ;  for  the  Lex  Junia  which  de* 
termined  their  status,  neither  gave  them  the  power 
of  making  a  will,  nor  of  takmg  property  under  a 
will,  nor  of  being  named  Tntores  in  a  will  They 
could  not  therefwe  take  either  as  heredes  or  lega- 
tarii,  but  they  could  take  by  way  of  fidei-com* 
missum.  (Oaius,  L  24.)  The  sons  of  libertini 
were  ingenui,  but  they  could  not  have  gentile  righli} 

s  a 
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■nd  Aa  ducnidiinli  of  Ubertint  were  •rnnt 

nuiDtrd  with  their  (errile  origin.     (Hu.  Se 

6,«.) 

The  law  which  concenu  the  jsoperly  (ttna)  of 
Libertini  miy  be  coiuidercd  under  PlTRONDB 
HW  >]»  iNfllNIJI  and  Lix  JcNIL  [O.  L.] 

LIBITINA'RII.  [FiTNUs,  p.  fiSfl,  a.] 
LIBRA  er  AS,  >  pound,  the  unit  of  weight 
■mong  the  Romani  and  Ilaliani.  Manjr  ancient 
■pHimeni  of  Ihia  weight,  iu  puti  and  multiples, 
hsTe  came  down  lo  lu  ;  but  of  the«e  tome  are  ini' 
perfect,  uid  the  rcit  dtfier  lo  much  in  weight  that 
DO  utiifactoi7  concluaion  can  be  drawn  from  them. 
The  difference  between  lanie  of  thm  ipecimeni 

the  moit  remarkable  of  them  ii  giien  by  Ifuue; 
(Aiuimt  WeigUt,  Ac  ii.  S  3},  and  BUckh  (Aftfro- 
%  l/nUrwi.  p.  170),  Thii  tariety  ii  to  be  ac- 
counted (or  portly  by  the  well-kiuiwn  caieleuneu 
of  the  Romana  in  keeping  lo  their  atandaidi  of 
weight,  ud  putlj  by  the  &cl  that  many  of  the 
extant  weight!  are  fiom  pronDcial  towni,  in  which 
thii  careleuneu  wm  nobuiooaly  greater  than  in 
the  metn>poIia. 

The  compntation  of  the  weight  of  the  libra  haa 
been  attempted  in  two  waya,  which  are  more  fiiUy 
diicuiied  under  PoNDiRA.  The  method  which  hai 
been  followed  by  moR  writen  is  that  of  deducing 
il  from  the  weighw  of  the  lilrer  coini  —  a  proceu 
which  girea,  according  ta  llnsiey,  6040  graini, 
and  acxoiding  lo  Wunn  and  Bikkb,  a  little  more 
than  5053.  The  other  phn  it  that  of  weighing 
the  quantity  of  water  held  by  the  Cnngim  irf 
Vetpuian,  which  originally  contained  10  Roman 
poondi.  which  givei  a  reault  of  about  6201)  graina. 
According  to  the  fbimer  ecnnputatian,  it  waa  aome- 
what  leu  than  llf,  according  to  the  latter,  aome- 
what  more  than  llj  ouncea  avairdnpoii ;  and, 
aceoiding  to  either,  ita  ralne  may  be  roughly 
atated  aa  a  little  leai  than  3-41h  of  a  pound 
■Toirdupoia. 

The  uncial  diTiaion,  which  haa  been  noticed  in 
apeakJDg  of  the  coin  As,  waa  alia  applied  to  the 
weight  (See  the  Tablea.)  The  diviiiona  of  the 
oonee  an  girea  under  UNCia.  Where  die  void 
fumdo,  or  iti  abbreriationa  r.  or  poNih,  occur 
with  a  aimide  number,  the  weight  undeiitood  ia 
thelitra. 

The  name  l&ra  wu  also  given  to  a  meaaure  of 
hom  diiided  into  twelve  equal  parta  (uMiae)  by 
linei  marked  on  it,  and  uied  tor  meaanring  oii, 
(Suet.  Caa.  t  38  j  Galen,  dt  Coap.  Mid.  Oen.  i. 
17,  vi.  8  1  HomL  Sat.  iL  2.  59—61.)       [P.  S.] 

LIBRA,  din.  LIBELLA  (rrotf^i),  a  balance, 
a  pair  of  acalea.  The  principal  porta  of  thia  initni- 
■nent  were,  1,  The  beam  [Juodm],  whence  anT- 
ihing  which  ia  lo  be  weighed  ia  «aid  iVwi  fvT*' 
imehifiTim,  litetally,  "  to  bo  thrown  nnder  the 
beam."  (Aelian,  V.  H.  c  6.)  S.  Tbe  two  acalea, 
called  in  Oreek  rixoi-ra  (Horn.  B.  viii.  69,  lil 
433,  ni.  659,  Jtix.  223,  iiii.  209  ;  Ariitoph. 
Ramat,  609)  and  ■wximirnf  (Ariatoph,  Rtaiat, 
1435),  and  in  Utin  laaa  (Virg.  Am.  lii.  725 ; 
Pera.iv.  lOj  Cic.^ood.iT.12).  [LiNH.]  Hence 
the  verb  ntjimtim  is  employed  aa  equivalent  to 
DToS/idii,  and  to  the  Latin  Wro,  and  ii  applied  aa 
detcriptive  of  an  eagle  balancing  hia  winga  in  the 
nir.  (Philoitiat  Jon.  Imag.  6  ;  Welcker,  ad  lac) 
Tbo  beam  wu  made  without  a  tongue,  being  held 
by  a  ling  or  other  appendage  (ligtla,  ^i'l"'},  fixed 
fai  the  centre.     (See  the  wondcvl.)     Spcci-nen;  of 
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bronae  balances  may  be  leen  in  the  BriUah  Hnsenm 
and  in  other  colleclioni  of  antiquities,  and  bIb  of 
the  aleel-yard  [Statih^],  which  wsi  uied  fiutbe 
aame  purposes  as  the  libra.  Tbe  woodcut  to  the 
article  Catena  showa  some  of  the  chains  by  which 
■he  scale*  are  suspended  jroin  the  beam.  In  the 
works  of  ancient  tut,  the  balance  ia  aiaa  introduced ' 
emblenutiodlT  in  a  great  variety  of  wayi.  The 
annexed  woodcut  is  taken  from  a  beautiful  bnnrp 
patera,  representing  Mercury  and  Apollo  engairi'd 
in  eijjoring  tbe  fetea  of  Acbitlea  and  Memnon,  by 
weighing  the  attendant  gcniua  of  the  one  against 


that  of  (he  other.  (Winckelmann,  jlfoa. /aaf.  133-, 
Millin,  Penimyi$  dt  Vaia  Ati.  L  pL  19.  p.  39.) 
A  balance  is  often  represented  on  the  revene  cj 
the  Roman  imperial  coins  ;  and  to  indicate  mora 
diitincltj  its  signification,  it  ia  frequently  held  by 
a  female  in  her  right  hand,  while  she  aapporta 
a  cornucopia  in  her  left,  the  words  atQViTAS 
AVGVSTi  being  inscribed  on  the  mat^in,  so  si  lo 
denote  tbe  justice  and  impattialitf  with  which  the 
emperora  dispensed  their  bounty. 

The  constellation  Libra  is  placed  in  the  Zodiac 
at  the  equinox,  because  it  is  the  period  nf  the  year 
at  whicb  day  and  night  are  equally  haUnced. 
(Virg.  Gvmi.  L  208 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xriiL  69 ;  Schol. 
n  AmL  B90 

The  mason^  or  carpenter's  level  waa  called  Wra 
mlibeSa  (whence  tbe  English  name),  on  BMount 
of  ita  resemblance  in  many  reapects  to  a  balance, 
(VaiTO,  dt  He  RaH.  L  6;  Co]ume!h^  iiL  13,  Plin, 
H.  fi.  xxiri.  52,)  Hence  the  verb  Ubro  meant  to 
level  aa  weU  as  lo  weigh.  The  woodcut  to  the 
article  Circinds  shows  a  liMla/abrtiii  having  the 
form  of  the  letter  A  (VepL  iii.  20),  and  the  line 
and  plummet  (perptmUcJiim)  depending  froni  the 
apex.  IJ.  Y,] 

LIBRAMENTUM,  LIBRATIO  AQUA- 
RUM,     [A<lU*BDIlCTDa,p.  113,b,] 

LIBRA'RU.  the  name  of  alaTes,  who  woe  em- 
ployed by  their  mastere  in  writing  or  copying  in 
any  way.  They  muat  be  distinguished  fiiun  the 
Sctibae  publici,  who  vrete  freemen  [Scusab], 
and  also  from  the  booksellers  [Libbr],  to  both 
of  whom  this  name  is  occasioaaliy  applied.  The 
alavts,  to  whom  the  nama  of  IHnarii  was  given, 
may  be  divided  into  three  classe* :  — 

1,  IMirarii  who  were  employed  in  copying 
hooka,  caBed  Scriptora  L&rarH  by  Hwace  {A  n 
Poet.  3St).  These  librarii  wen,  called  b  later 
limes  ottigiiaTn.  (Cod.  12.  tit.  19.  s.  10  ;  Cod. 
Thcnil.  1.li<.8.i.2:  Iiid.  Or^.  vL  14.)      Isidore 


LICTOR. 

(Lc)  aajs  that  the  librarii  copied  both  old  and 
new  books,  while  the  antiqunrii  copied  onlj  old 
books.  Becker  (GcJlus^  vol.  i  p.  164),  however, 
thinks  that,  when  the  cursive  character  came  into 
general  use,  the  name  of  antiqoarii  was  applied  to 
the  copyists  who  transcribed  books  in  the  old  uncial 
^aracter.  The  name  of  librarii  was  also  given  to 
cnose  who  bound  books  (Cic  ad  Alt.  iv.  4),  and  to 
those  who  had  the  care  of  libiaries. 

2.  Librarii  a  atudOa  were  slaves  who  were  em- 
ployed by  their  masters  when  studying  to  make 
extracts  from  books,  &c.  (Orell. /ii«t.  719;  Suet 
CTom/.  28  ;  Cic  ad  Fam,  xvi  21.)  To  this  class 
the  Hciarii,  or  short-hand  writers,  belonged,  who 
could  write  down  rapidly  whatever  their  masten 
dictated  to  them.    (Plin.  Ep.  ill  5;  Martial,  xiv. 

20«.)      [NOTARIL] 

3.  Librarii  ab  epittoU*^  whose  principal  duty 
was  to  write  letters  from  their  master^  dictation. 
(Orelli,  Inacr.  2437,  2997,  &c ;  Becker,  GaUus^ 
vol.  i  p.  180.)  To  this  class  belonged  the  slaves 
called  ad  manum^  a  fiuimi,  or  amamiauM.     [Ama- 

NUKN8IS.] 

LIBRA^OR  is  in  general  a  person  who  ex- 
amines things  by  a  libra  ;  but  the  name  was,  in 
particular,  applied  to  two  kinds  of  persons. 

1.  Libralor  aquae,  a  person  whose  knowledge 
was  indispensable  in  the  construction  of  aquae- 
ducts,  sewers,  and  other  structures  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  a  fluid  from  one  place  to  another.  He 
examined  by  a  hydrostatic  balance  (/t6m  aquaria) 
the  relative  heights  of  the  places  from  and  to  which 
the  water  was  to  be  conducted.  Some  persons  at 
Rome  made  this  occupation  their  business,  and 
were  engaged  under  the  curatores  aquarmn,  though 
architects  were  also  expected  to  be  able  to  act  as 
libratoreSb  (Plin.  Epixt.  x.  50 ;  Frontin.  deAquaed. 
105 ;  compare  Vitruv.  viiL  0 ;  Cod.  10.  tit.  66. 
s.1.) 

2.  LSbratores  in  the  armies  were  probably  sol- 
diers who  attadced  the  enemy  by  hurling  with 
their  own  hands  (librando)  lances  or  spears  against 
them.  (Tacit.  Aim.  il  20,  xiii.  39;  in  both  these 
passages  some  MSS.  have  libritores.)  Lipsius  {ad 
Taeii.  Ann.  I.  e.)  thinks  that  the  libratores  were 
men  who  threw  darts  or  stones  against  the  enemy 
by  means  of  machines,  tormenta  (compare  his  Po- 
UoTceL  iv.  3).  But  this  supposition  can  scarcely 
be  supported  by  any  Bood  authority.  During  the 
time  of  the  republic  libratores  are  not  mentioned 
in  the  Roman  armies.  [L.  S.] 

LI'BRIPENS.     [Mancipatio.] 
LIBURNA,  LTBU'RNICA.    [Navis.] 

LICHAS  (Aix<£0.    [P«-] 

LI'CIA,  LICIATO'RIUM,     [Tbla.] 

LICTOR,  a  public  officer,  who  attended  on  the 
chief  Roman  magistrates.  The  number  which 
waited  on  the  different  magistrates  is  stated  in  the 
article  Fascbs. 

The  office  of  lictor  is  said  to  have  been  derived 
by  Romulus  from  the  Etruscans.  (Liv.  L  8.)  The 
etymology  of  the  name  is  doubtftil ;  Gellius  (xiL 
3)  connects  it  with  the  verb  ligare^  because  the 
lictors  had  to  bind  the  hands  and  feet  of  crimiiuils 
before  they  were  punished.  The  lictors  went  be- 
fore the  magistrates,  one  by  one  in  a  line ;  he  who 
went  last  or  next  to  the  magistrate  was  called 
proximus  lidor,  to  whom  the  magisteate  gave  his 
commands  (Liv.  xxiv.  44;  Sail  i/t^.  12;  Cic. 
Verr.  v.  54,  de  Div.  i.  28 ;  Orelli,  In$er.  3218), 
and  as  this  lictor  was  always  the  principal  one,  we 
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also  find  him  called  primua  lictor  (Cic.  ad  Qtmit,  i 
1.  §  7),  which  expression  some  modem  writers 
have  erroneously  supposed  to  refer  to  the  lictor  who 
went  first 

The  lictor*  had  to  inflict  punishment  on  those 
who  were  condenmed,  especially  in  the  ca^e  of 
Roman  citizens  (Liv.  iL  5,  viii  7);  for  foreigners 
and  slaves  were  punished  by  the  camifex  ;  and 
they  also  probably  had  to  assist  in  some  cases  in 
the  execution  of  a  decree  or  judgment  in  a  civil 
suit  The  lictors  also  commanded  (animadvertermU) 
persons  to  pay  proper  respect  to  a  magistrate 
passing  by,  which  consisted  in  dismounting  from 
horseback,  uncovering  the  head,  standing  out  of  the 
way,  &C.  (Liv.  xxiv.  44 ;  Sen.  Ep.  64.) 

The  lictors  were  originally  chosen  from  the  plebi 
(Liv.  ii.  55),  but  afterwards  appear  to  have  been 
generally  freedmen,  probably  of  the  magistrate  on 
whom  they  attended.  (Comp.  Tacit  Ann.  xiii. 
27.) 

Lictors  were  properly  only  granted  to  those  ma- 
gistrates who  had  the  Imperium.  Consequently 
the  tribunes  of  the  plebs  never  had  lictors  (Plut 
Qnaett.  Rom.  81),  nor  several  of  the  other  magis* 
trates.  Sometimes,  however,  lictors  were  granted 
to  persons  as  a  mark  of  respect  or  for  the  sake  of 
protection.  Thus  by  a  law  of  the  Triumvirs  evexy 
Vestal  virgin  was  accompanied  by  a  lictor,  when- 
ever she  went  out  (Dion  Cass.  jlxiL  19),  and  the 
honour  of  one  or  two  lictors  was  usually  granted 
to  the  wives  and  other  female  members  of  the  Im- 
perial family.   (Tacit  Ann.  u  14,  xiii.  2.) 

There  were  also  thirty  lictors  called  Lietoret 
Curiati,  whose  duty  it  was  to  summon  the  curiae 
to  the  comitia  curiata ;  and  when  these  meetingi 
became  little  more  than  a  form,  their  auffrages 
were  represented  by  the  thirty  lictors.  (Gell.  xv. 
27  ;  Cic.  Agr-  ii*  12  ;  Orelli,  Inscr.  2176,  2922, 
3240.) 

LIGO  {HlKtWa  or  fuUfkXa)  was  a  hatchet 
formed  either  of  one  broad  iron  or  of  two  curved 
iron  prongs,  which  was  used  by  the  ancient  hus- 
bandmen to  clear  the  fields  firom  weeds.  (Ovid,  eac 
Pont.  L  8.  59  ;  Mart  iv.  64  ;  Stat  Theb.  iii.  589 ; 
Colum.  X.  89.)  The  ligo  seems  also  to  have  been 
used  in  digging  the  soU  and  breaking  the  clods. 
(Hor.  Carm.  iii.  6.  38,  Epist.  I  14.  27  ;  Ovid, 
Amor.  iii.  10.  31  ;  compare  Dickson,  On  ikn  Hnt- 
bandry  of  (tie  AndenUj  i.  p.  415.)  [L.  S.] 

LI'GULA,  a  Roman  measure  of  fluid  capacity, 
containing  one-foarth  of  the  Cyathus.  (Columella, 
R.  R.  xii.  21  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xx.  5.  i.  la) 

It  signifies  a  spoonfil,  like  coeblear;  only  the 
l^gnla  was  laiger  than  the  oocMear.  The  spoon 
which  was  called  Ugula,  or  iingtda  (dim.  of  ^n- 
ffua)  firom  its  shape,  was  used  for  various  purposes, 
especially  to  dean  out  small  and  narrow  vessels, 
and  to  eat  jellies  and  such  things.  (Cato,  R.  R. 
84 ;  Colum.  ix.  5  ;  Plin.  //.  N.  xxi.  14.  s.  49 ; 
Martial,  viiL  33.  23.  71.  9,  xiv.  120  ;  Becker, 
GaUus,  il  p.  1 56.)  The  word  is  also  used  for  the 
leather  tongue  of  a  shoe  (Pollux,  ii.  109,  vii.  80; 
Festus  «.©.).  [P.S.] 

LIMA,  a  file,  was  made  of  iron  or  steel,  for  the 
purpose  of  polishing  metal  or  stone,  and  appears  to 
have  been  of  the  same  form  as  the  instruments 
used  for  similar  purposes  in  modern  times.  (Plin. 
ff.N.  xxxvil  8.  s.  32,  ix.  35.  s.  54,  xxviiL  9.  s.  41 ; 
Plaut  Afenaedi.  l  1.  9.)  [L.  S.] 

LIMBUS  (vopv^),  the  border  of  a  tunic 
(Corippus,  dB  Laud.  Just.  ii.  1 1 7)  or  a  scarfl  ( Viig. 
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Am,  IT.  137 ;  Serr.  in  loe.)  TliU  ornament,  when 
displayed  npon  the  tonic,  was  of  a  similar  kind 
with  the  Cyclas  and  Instita  (Servius  m  Virg. 
Aem,  iL  616),  but  much  less  expensive,  more  com- 
mon and  more  simple.  It  was  generally  woven  in 
the  same  piece  with  the  entire  garment  of  which  it 
fumed  a  part,  and  it  had  sometimes  the  appear- 
ance of  a  scarlet  or  purple  band  upon  a  white 
ground;  in  other  instances  it  resembled  folia^ 
(Viig.  Aen,  L  649;  Oyid,  MeL  yL  127),  or  the 
scrolls  and  meanders  introduced  in  architecture. 
A  Tery  elegant  effect  was  produced  by  bands  of 
cold  thread  interwoven  in  cloth  of  Tyrian  purple 
(Ovid,  Mst  ▼.  51),  and  called  Aijpoi  or  Uria, 
(Festus,  «.  o. ;  Brunck,  Anal.  L  483.)  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  was  arrayed  in  this  manner  (xP^*^^ 
vap6^is  aXovpyiat^  Plut  Demet.  41).  Virgil 
(Aen,  V.  251)  mentions  a  scarf  enriched  with  gold, 
the  border  of  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  double 
meander.  In  illustration  of  this  account  examples 
of  both  the  single  and  the  double  meander  are  in- 
troduced at  the  top  of  the  annexed  woodcut  The 
other  eight  specimens  of  limbi  are  selected  to  show 
some  of  the  principal  varieties  of  this  ornament, 
which  present  themselves  on  Etruscan  vases  and 
other  works  of  ancient  art. 
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The  use  of  the  limbus  was  almost  confined  to 
the  female  sex  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ; 
but  in  other  nations  it  was  admitted  into  the  dress 
of  men  likewise. 

An  ornamental  band,  when  used  by  itself  as  a 
fillet  to  surround  the  temples  or  the  waist,  was  also 
caUed  limbus.  (Stat  Theb.  vi.  367,  AekiU.  ii.  176 ; 
Claud.  dB  Cons.  MaUU  Theod,  1 18.)  Probably  the 
limboUtm  mentioned  by  Plautus  {Aukd.  iii.  5.  45), 
were  persons  employeid  in  making  bands  of  tliis 
description.  [J.  Y.J 

LIMEN.    [Janua.] 

LINTEA'MEN,  LPNTEUM.     [Pallium.] 

LITHOSTROTA.  [Domus  ;  Pictura,  wb 
fin.) 

LITIS  CONTESTATIO.  «  Coatestari  "  is 
when  each  party  to  a  suit  (uierque  rem)  says, 
**  Testes  estote.'*  Two  or  more  parties  to  a  suit 
(adoenam)  are  said  oontestari  litem,  because  when 
the  Judicium  is  arranged  (orvUnato  jadido)  each 
party  is  accustomed  to  say,  ^  Testes  estote.** 
(Festus,  s.  o.  Coniettaru)  The  Litis  Contestatio 
was  therefore  so  called  because  persons  were  called 
on  by  the  parties  to  the  suit  to  ^  bear  witness,'* 
**  to  be  witnesses.**  It  is  not  here  said  what  they 
wwo  to  bo  witnesses  oi^  but  it  may  be  inferred 
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from  the  use  of  the  words  contestatio  and  testatio 
in  a  similar  sense  in  other  passages  (Dig.  28.  tit  I. 
s.  20  ;  Ulp.  Frag.  xx.  s.  9)  that  this  contestatio  was 
the  formal  termination  of  certain  acts  of  which  the 
persons  called  to  be  witnesses  were  at  some  future 
time  to  bear  record.  Accordingly  the  Contestatio, 
spoken  of  in  the  passage  of  Festos,  must  refer  to 
the  words  ordinate  judicio,  that  is,  to  the  whole 
business  that  has  taken  place  In  Jure  and  which  is 
now  completed.  This  interpretation  seems  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  following  considerations. 

When  the  L^is  Actiones  were  in  force,  the 
procedure  consisted  of  a  series  of  oral  acts  and 
pleadings.  The  whole  procedure,  as  was  the  case 
after  the  introduction  of  the  Formulae,  was  divided 
into  two  parts,  that  before  the  Magistratus  or  In 
Jure,  and  that  before  the  Judex  or  In  Judicio. 
That  before  the  Magistratus  consisted  of  acts  and 
words  by  the  parties,  and  by  the  Magistratus,  the 
result  of  which  was  the  determination  of  the  farm 
and  manner  of  the  future  proceedings  In  Judicio. 
When  the  parties  appeared  before  the  Judex,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  be  fully  informed  of 
all  the  proceedings  In  Jure:  this  was  efiected  in 
later  times  by  the  Formula,  a  written  instrument 
under  the  authority  of  the  Praetor,  which  contained 
the  letult  of  all  the  transactions  In  Jure  in  the 
form  of  instructions  for  the  Judex.  But  there  is 
no  evidence  of  any  such  written  instructions  having 
been  used  in  the  time  of  the  Legis  Actiones  ; 
and  this  must  therefore  have  been  effected  in  some 
other  way.  The  Litis  Contestatio  then  may  be 
thus  explained:  the  whole  proceedings  In  Jure 
took  place  before  witnesses,  and  the  Ck>ntestatio 
was  uie  conclusion  of  these  proceedings  ;  and  it 
was  the  act  by  which  the  litigant  parties  called  on 
the  witnesses  to  bear  record  before  the  Judex  of 
what  had  taken  place  In  Jure. 

This,  which  seems  a  probable  explanation  of  the 
original  meaning  of  Litis  Contestatio,  may  be  com- 
pared to  some  extent  with  the  apparently  original 
sense  of  Recorder  and  Recording  in  English  law. 
{Penng  Cyclopaedia^  art  Reoorder.) 

When  the  Formula  was  introduced,  the  Litis 
Contestatio  would  be  unnecessary,  and  there  ap- 
pears no  trace  of  it  in  its  original  sense  in  the  clas- 
sical jurists.  Still  the  expressions  Litis  Contestatio 
and  Lis  Contestnta  frequently  occur  in  the  Digest, 
but  only  in  the  sense  of  the  completion  of  the 
proceedings  In  Jure,  and  this  is  the  meaning  of 
the  phrases.  Ante  litem  contcstatam.  Post  litem 
contestatam.  (Gaius,  iii.  180,  iv.  114.)  The  ex- 
pression Lis  Contestata  in  a  passive  sense  is  used 
by  Cicero  {pro  Rose.  Com.  c.  11,  12,  pro  Ftaooo^ 
c.  1 1,  and  in  the  Lex  Rubria  of  Gallia  Cisalpina, 
col.  L 1. 48,  ^  quos  inter  id  judicium  accipietor  leisve 
contestabitur  **).  As  the  Litis  Contestatio  was  ori- 
ginally and  properly  the  termination  of  the  {so- 
ceedings  In  Jure,  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  after 
this  form  had  fallen  into  disuse,  the  name  should 
still  be  retained  to  express  the  conclusion  of  snch 
proceedings.  When  the  phrase  Litem  Contestari 
occurs  in  the  classical  jurists,  it  can  mean  nothing 
more  than  the  proceedings  by  which  the  parties 
terminate  the  procedure  In  Jure  and  so  prepare  the 
matter  in  dispute  for  the  investigation  of  the  Judex. 

It  appears  from  the  passage  in  Festus  that  the 
phrase  Contestari  litem  was  used,  because  the 
words  ^  Testes  estote  "  were  uttered  by  the  parttet 
after  the  Judicium  Ordinatum.  It  was  thereforo 
the  uttering  of  the  words  **  Testes  estote  **  which 
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rived  from  that 
tBMj  be  thai  ihs  name  hen  Biptmu  the  thing,  that 
ia,  that  the  Lilii  Conleitatio  wu  »  callMl,  for  the 
ttatoa  which  Featni  gl*ea,  and  that  It  also  muiated 
in  the  litigant  partia  callnig  an  the  vitneuei  to 
bear  record.  Kit  ai  it  ii  un»l  for  the  whole  of 
a  thing  to  take  it>  name  fnm  lonie  apecial  pirt,  m 
it  mar  be  that  the  Litii  Conteitatio,  in  the  time  of 


called  from  that  )»n  which  completed  it. 

The  time  when  the  proper  Litii  Conteitatio  fell 
into  diniH  cannot  be  detennined,  though  it  wonld 
■eem  that  lliii  mnit  hare  taken  place  with  the 
pawng  of  the  Aebutia  l«i  and  the  two  Legs 
Jnliae  which  did  away  with  the  Legii  Actionei, 
except  in  ceitain  cam.  It  ii  alH  nncirtain  if  the 
pnpet  Litii  OmlBUtio  (till  exiited  in  thou  Legij 
ActioHi,  which  were  not  interfered  with  by  the 
Legea  atioTe  mentioned  ;  and  if  (o,  whether  it  ex- 
iiled  in  the  aid  (arm  or  in  a  laodilied  ihape. 

Thii  Tiew  oT  the  nutttc  ii  by  Keller,  in  hi> 
treatise  "  (Jeber  LItii  Contertation  and  Urtheil 
nach  ClauiKhen  ROmlKheii  Reebt,"  Zurich,  1827. 
Other  npinloiii  are  noticed  in  hi)  work.  The 
anthor  labonn  particularly  lo  ihow  that  the  «i- 
preislon  LUin  Conteitatio  alwayi  refen  to  the  pro- 
eeodingi  la  Jnre  and  never  to  thoae  In  Judicio. 

Sangnj  {Sftem,  Ac  tI.  §256— 279)  hai  alio 
iiilly  examined  the  Lilii  Con(«Iatio.  He  ihowi 
that  in  the  Eitnioidinaiin  Jadicin  [JuDiumir] 
which  exiated  at  the  tame  lime  with  the  proccx  of 
the  formnla,  and  in  which  theie  wiu  neither  Jndei 
nor  (brmola,  and  in  whicli  the  whole  legal  diapale 
«■•  condncted  before  a  magiilnttni,  the  Lilii  Con- 
leMatio  mean)  the  time  when  the  partiei  had  fully 
declared  their  le'eral  claim)  and  aniwen  to  aueh 
daiou  before  the  mui)tratnA.  Thii  wa)  anbalai]. 
tiaily  the  aiae  at  the  Litii  Conleilatio,  and  the 
difference  lay  nmply  inthe  eitsnalform.  (Comp. 
Cod.  3.  tit.  9.  L  1,  Rexript  of  SeTenu  and  Anlo- 
ninn).)  At  a  later  period,  when  all  actiom  had 
become  changed  into  extraordinaria  judida,  that 
which  WB)  before  the  exception  now  became  the 
rnle,  and  Lii  Contealala  in  the  lyitcm  of  Jua- 
tinian  conaiiled  in  Ihe  itatemenla  made  by  the 
pBitia  to  a  init  before  the  magiilrale  respecting 
the  chiim  or  demand,  and  ihe  aniwer  or  defence  lo 
il.  When  thia  wai  done,  ihe  came  waa  ready  for 
heating.  [O.  L.] 

LITRA  (Afrpci),  a  word  which  wai  (ued  by 
the  Oteek*  of  Sicily  in  their  lyitcm  of  weight! 
and  money,  and  which  uxun  ai  early  u  in  the 
fragment)  of  Siraonldei  and  Kpicharmo),  ii  eri- 
denlly  aoother  form  of  the  Ilalinn  word  lUira,  at 
we  are  told  by  Fotm  (i.  p.  /.mtt,  "  Afrpa  enlm 
libiB  eU  ").  It  wa«  Ihe  unit  of  an  uncial  lyatem 
mmilar  to  that  nied  in  the  Roman  and  Italian 
weighu  and  money  [A«  ;  Libra],  it)  twelfth  part 
being  called  i7«l«  (the  Roman  mda),  and  lii, 
fire,  four,  throe,  and  two  of  Iheie  twelfth  part) 
being  denominated  reepectiTely  fffiiXtrpof^  nvrrirt- 
Kior, TfTfni, T)iiai, and  i(at,  Aiacoin,lhe  \Wpa 
wa)  equal  in  value  to  the  A  eginelan  obot ;  and  hence 
Ihe  origin  of  the  word  may  be  explained,  by  adp- 
poiing  that  the  Greek)  of  Sicily,  having  brought 
with  them  the  Aeginelan  obol,  afterward)  aaaimi- 
lited  their  irtloa  of  coinage  to  thai  wed  hjr  thcit 
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Italian  ni'ighbonn,  making  their  obol  to  an)wer  t> 
the  libra,  ander  ihe  name  of  aIt^kl  In  the  lama 
way  a  Corinthian  ttater  of  Un  nbol)  wai  called  in 
SyracUH  a  IndArrpoi',  or  piece  nf  len  liltaa. 
<Ari)tot<7.PoffBi,iv.  24,  173,i(.6,eOj  HlUlrr, 
Z>or.iii.  10.gF2.)     See  NuNHDR  and  PoNDiRa. 

The  csty/u,  a»-d  for  meaiuring  oil,  which  ia 
mentioned  by  On\tn  [Cottla],  Ii  alio  c^led  by 
him  Alrpa.  Here  the  word  i)  only  a  Greek  Imm 
otlAta.   [See  Libra,  nijb.]  [P.  &] 

LI'TUUS.  MCUIer  (Di,  Etnabr,  ir.  1.  6) 
inppoHi  Ihi)  to  iw  an  Kmucan  word  (ignifying 
cfooktd.     In  the  Ijttin  writer)  il  it  n)#d  to  denote 

1.  The  crooked  staff  borne  by  the  angura,  with 
which  they  divided  the  eijWDa  of  heavei 


into  r^ions  (ffljaoMt) ;  the  number  of  theee  ac- 
cording to  the  Etnuoa  ditdpline,  being  sixteen, 
aecordmg  to  the  Roman  practice,  four.  (HUller,  iiL 
6.1  ;  Cicd<i>».ii.lB.)  Cicero  (da  D».  L  7)  d»- 
)cribea  the  litn^  a)  **  incurmm  et  leviter  a  innimo 
infleium  bacillnm  ; "  and  Livy  (i.  1 8)  aa  "  bacn- 
lum  sine  nodo  adnncnm.**  It  ia  very  frvqnently  ex- 
hibited npon  work)  of  art.      The  fignrs   in    the 

ancient  specimen  of  Etruuain  aculptuie  in  the  poa- 
)ea)ion  of  Inghiiami  {Mimmmmti  EtrmtAi,  ton. 
vi.  tav.  P.  5.  1),  repreaenting  an  angur ;  the  tw* 
Dthen  are  Roman  denarii. 


2.  A  )ort  td  trumpet  alightly  curved  at  the  ex- 
tremity. (Feitn),(.v.;aellT.H.)  Itdifferedbolh 
from  the  («io  and  the  ow™  (Hot,  Qmn.  ii.  I.  17  j 
l.ucon,  i.  2.17},  the  former  being  Xniighl  while  Ihe 
latter  wa)  bent  round  into  a  )piTal  shape  Lydu)  (cfe 
Afais.  iv.  Sn)  calls  the  liiuui  the  aacerdgtol  trumpet 
(I»(ioTud)»  oiAxiT-jo),  and  Kiyi  that  it  was  em- 
ployed by  Roraulna  when  he  [»ocIaimed  the  tille 
of  hii  city.  Aero  {ad Horal.  Can*.  L  I.  93)  oa- 
aerta  that  it  wai  peculiar  to  cavalry,  while  the 
tnba  belonged  to  iuGintiy.  Ita  tones  are  uiully 
characterised  aa  haiah  and  ifanll  (^nlor  Hhmiii, 
Luon,  i.  237  ;  ssn'fu  ocubH,  Ennins,  apai  FeM. 
1.  e.  i  Stat.  nA.  TL  22B,  &c).  See  MUlier,  THe 
Etntditr,  iv.  I.  5.  Tha  tallowing  icpreaentation 
it  froui  rabrclli.  [W.  R.] 
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LIXAE.    [Calonbs.] 

LOCATI  ET  CONDUCTI  ACTIO.     [Lo- 

ZATIO.] 

LOCA'TIO,  CONDU'CTIO,  is  one  of  those 
contnicto  which  are  made  merely  by  oonsent,  with- 
out the  obsenration  of  any  peculiar  form.  The  con- 
tract might  be  either  a  locatio  conductio  renim,  or 
a  locatio  conductio  operarum.  In  the  locatio  con- 
ductio rerum,  he  who  promises  the  use  of  the  thing, 
is  locator,  he  who  promises  to  give  a  sum  of  money 
for  the  use  is  conductor :  if  the  thing  is  a  dwelling- 
house,  the  conductor  is  called  inqmlinus  ;  if  it  is 
cultivable  land,  he  is  called  colonus.  The  locatio 
conductio  operarum  consists  either  in  giving  certain 
services  for  a  fixed  price,  or  giving  that  which  is 
the  result  of  labour,  as  an  article  of  furniture,  or  a 
house.  He  for  whom  the  service  is  done,  or  the 
thing  is  made,  is  called  locator:  he  who  under- 
takes to  produce  the  thing  is  conductor  or  redemp- 
tor.     (Hor.  Carm.  iii.  1.) 

The  determination  of  a  fixed  price  or  sum  of 
money  {meroes,  penno)  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
contract.  When  lands  were  let,  the  roerces  might 
consist  in  a  part  of  the  produce.  (Dig.  4.  tit.  65. 
s.  21.)  When  the  parties  have  agreed  about  the 
object  and  the  price,  the  contract  is  completed  ;  and 
the  parties  have  severally  the  actiones  locati  et  con- 
ducti  for  enforcing  the  obligatio.     (Dig.  19.  tit.  2.) 

This  being  the  nature  of  the  contract  of  locatio 
ct  conductio,  it  was  a  matter  of  doubt  sometimes 
whether  a  contract  was  locatio  et  conductio  or 
something  else :  when  a  man  made  a  pair  of  shoes 
or  suit  of  clothes  for  another,  it  was  doubted  whether 
the  contract  was  emtio  et  venditio,  or  locatio  ct  con- 
ductio. The  better  opinion,  and  that  which  is  con- 
formable to  the  nature  of  the  thing,  was  that  if  a  man 
fiimished  the  materials  to  the  taUor  or  shoemaker, 
it  was  a  contract  of  locatio  et  conductio :  if  the  tailor 
or  shoemaker  furnished  the  matenala,  it  was  a  con- 
tmct  of  emtio  et  venditio.  (Gaiua,  iii.  142,  &c  ; 
Inst.  3.  tit.  24.  s.  3,  4.)  A  doubt  also  arose  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  contract  when  a  thing  was  given 
to  a  man  to  be  used,  and  he  gave  the  lender  another 
thing  to  be  used.  Sometimes  it  was  doubted 
whether  the  contract  wns  Locatio  et  Conductio 
or  Emtio  et  Venditio  ;  as  in  the  case  where  a 
thing  was  let  {locaia)  for  ever,  as  was  done  with 
lands  belonging  to  municipia,  which  were  let  on 
the  condition  that  so  long  as  the  rent  {vedigal) 
was  {laid,  neither  the  conductor  nor  his  heres 
could  be  turned  out  of  the  land :  but  the  better 
opinion  was  in  favour  of  this  being  a  contract  of 
Iiocatio  et  Condnctia   [Kmphvtbusis.]      [G.  L.] 

LOCH  US  (Artxo^.  I.  Spartan  [see  p.  483]. 
2.  Athenian  [p.  486.].     3.  Afacedoninn  [p.  488]. 

LO'CULUS.     [Ki'Nirs,  p.  55P,  b.l 

LOCUPLE'TES  or  ASSl'DUI,  was  the 
name  of  the  Roman  citir^ens  who  were  iTicIuded  in 
the  five  classes  of  the  Servian  constitution,  and 
was  opposed  to  the  Proletnrii.  The  term  assi- 
dui  seems  to  have  been  the  older  appellation  ;  but 
the  etymology  of  both  words  is  very  uncertain. 
(Cic  Top.  2,  dc  Rep.  ii.  22  ;  Plin.  n.N.  xviii.  3 ; 
Fcstus,  8.  rr.  Assidttus^  Locupletcs  ;  Becker,  Horn. 
AUerth.  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  pp.  21 1,  212.) 

LODIX,  dim.  LODI'CULA  {tr&yiow),  a  small 
shaggy  blanket.  (Juv.  vii.  66.)  Sometimes  two 
lodices  sewed  together  were  used  as  the  coverlet  of 
a  b^d.  (Mart.  xiv.  148.)  The  Eniywror  Augustus 
ocoasionally  wrapt  himself  in  a  blanket  of  this  de- 
icription  oa  account  of  its  warmth.    (Sueton.  Aug, 
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83.)  It  was  also  used  as  a  carpet  (ancUla  lodiem 
lam  in  paoimento  diligcnter  adetulU^  Petron.  <S!cfl. 
20).  The  Romans  obtained  these  blankets  from 
Verona.  (Mart  xiv.  152).  Their  lodix  was  nearly, 
if  not  altc^ther,  the  same  as  the  iogulum  worn  by 
the  Germans.  (Tac  Gemu  6.)  [Sagvm.]  [J.  Y.J 
LOGISTAE  (Xoyurrcd),  [Euthynk.] 
LOGOGRAPHI  (\oy<rrpii>oi\  is  a  name  ap- 
plied  by  the  Greeks  to  two  distinct  classes  of 
persons. 

1.  To  the  earlier  Greek  historians  previous  to 
Herodotus,  though  Thucydides  (i.  21)  applies  the 
name  logographer  to  all  historians  previous  to  him- 
self, and  thus  indndes  Herodotus  among  the  num- 
ber. The  lonians  were  the  first  of  Uie  Greeks 
who  cultivated  history ;  and  the  first  logographer, 
who  lived  about  Olymp.  60,  was  Cadmus,  a  native 
of  Miletus,  who  wrote  a  history  of  the  foundation 
of  his  native  city.  The  characteristic  feature  of  all 
the  logographers  previous  to  Herodotus  is,  that 
they  seem  to  have  aimed  more  at  amusing  their 
hearers  or  readers  than  at  imparting  accurate 
historical  knowledge.  They  described  in  prose  the 
mythological  subjects  and  traditions  which  had 
previously  been  treated  of  by  the  epic  and  espe- 
cially by  the  cyclic  poets.  The  omissions  in  the  nar- 
ratives of  their  predecessors  were  probably  filled  up 
by  traditions  derived  from  other  quarters,  in  order 
to  produce,  at  least  in  form,  a  connected  history.  In 
many  cases  they  were  mere  collections  of  local  and 
genealogical  traditions.  (Thirlwall,  I/isL  o/Greece, 
ii.  p.  127,  &C. ;  MUller,  HisL  of  Grtek  JJL\.\k 
206,  &C. ;  Wachsmuth,  HelUtu  AUertk,  ii.  2.  p. 
443,  &c) 

2.  To  persons  who  wrote  judicial  speeches  or 
pleadings  and  sold  them  to  those  who  were  in 
want  of  them.  These  persons  were  called  Ao- 
yovoioi  as  well  as  Xcyor^pwpoi,  Antiphon,  the 
orator,  was  the  fint  who  practised  this  art  at 
Athens,  towards  the  dose  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war.  (Plut.  VU.  Dec.  OraL  p.  8.32,  cd.  Frankf. ; 
Aristot.  RkeL  u  33.)  After  this  time  the  custom 
of  making  and  selluig  speeches  bccmnc  very  general, 
and  though  the  persons  who  practised  it  were  not 
very  highly*  thought  of  and  placed  on  a  par  with 
the  sophists  (Demosth.  de  Fats.  Ijetf.  pp.  417,  420 ; 
Plat.  Phaedr.  p.  257,  c  ;  Anaxim.  Hhet,  xxxvL  22 
and  24  ;  compare  Plat.  Eulhydem.  p.  272,  a,  289, 
d,  305,  a),  yet  we  find  that  orators  of  great  merit 
did  not  scruple  to  write  speeches  of  various  kinds 
for  other  persons.  Thus  Lysias  wrote  for  others 
numerous  \&yovs  tis  SiiccurTi^pifi  re  kox  ^v\ks  koI 
xpbf  iKK\7i(rias  cvtfcroi/s,  and  besides  irayiryujpt- 
Kovs^  iparriKovs^  and  ixiaroXucovs.  (Dionys.  Hal. 
Lys.  p.  82,  ed.  Svlburg ;  compare  Meier  and  Schom. 
AU.  Proc.  p.  70*7.)  [L.  S,] 

LOIDORIAS  DIKE  (\oi9opias  Bitai)  [Ka- 
KKGOKIA8  Dike.] 

LONCHE  (AdT-x^).  [IIasta.] 

LOPK  (Awirij,  also  A«ciroy,  dim.  Awirioi'),  the 
ancient  Greek  name  of  the  Amicti's,  whether 
consisting  of  the  hide  of  an  animal  or  of  cloth. 
Having  fallen  into  disuse  as  a  colloquial  or  prosaic 
term  (Phryn.  Eel.  p.  461,  ed.  Lobcck),  it  was  re- 
tained, though  employed  very  sparin<;Iy,  by  the 
poets.  (Hoin.  Od.  xiii.  224  ;  Apoll.  Rliod.  ii.  32 ; 
Schol.  tn  he. ;  Anacrcou,  Frag.  79  ;  Theocrit 
xiv.  66  ;  Brunck,  Anal.  i.  2.30,  ii.  185.)  We 
also  find  it  retained  in  AonroSvrijy,  literally  onf. 
wlio  ptitson  tJte  amiciuSy  a  term  properly  applicable 
to  those  persons  who  frequented  the  themme  in 
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ucder  to  Ileal  tbe  clatko  of  the  bathen  (Sch'il.  m 
Horn.  1.  c),  but  tued  in  H  more  genemi  •$□«  to 
denote  thieves  and  Ughwajmen  af  all  claue*. 
Fiom  the  tame  root  wai  formed  the  Terb  iuXmi- 
(tir,  rnemiai!,  to  lake  off  the  amictiu,  to  denude. 
(Soph.  Tradm.  925.)  [J.  Y.] 

LOPHOS  (AiffHji),    [OiLBi.] 

LORA'RII.    {FiAGBUH.] 

LOKl'CA  {^<ipB(),  a  cuinu.  The  epithet 
Kiyteiptit,  ap[jied  to  two  light-amed  wamon  io 
the  Jliad  (il  529,  B30  i  SchoL  ad  loc.),  and  <ni- 
p«ed  to  x<i^<ix'"»'i  *•>*  HiinmDn  epithet  of  the 
Oreciaa  wldieia,  indicate!  the  early  ute  of  the 
linen  cuiiau.  It  continued  to  be  worn  to  much 
liter  timea  among  the  Aataliu,  eipecialt;  the  Per- 
•iBni(Xen.Qpnp.vi.4.  gS;  Plut.  ,i;«.  p.  1254, 
ed.  Steph.),  the  Egjptiuii  (Hend.  ii.  182,  iii. 
47),  the  Pboeniciuii  (Pani.  ii.  19.  g  4),  and  the 
Chalybo.  (Xen.  Amb.  il.  7.  S  >S-)  Iphicratea 
endeaiODTed  to  ratoie  the  me  of  it  anwng  the 
Oreeki  (NqKia,  IpUc.  \.  4),  and  it  wai  Mcaiion- 
allj  adopted  bj  the  Romani,  though  eontiderad  b 
much  leH  eflectual  delenee  than  a  cniraM  of  metal. 
(Sueton.  GaBa,  19  ;  Acrian,  TaH.  p.  14,  ed. 
Blancaidi.) 

A  oiDch  atmnger  material  for  cuiraMU  wai  bom, 
which  wai  applied  la  thii  uae  more  CBpeciatly  bj 
the  Saimatae  and  Quad!,  being  cut  into  email 
piece<,  which  were  planed  and  poliihed  and  fat- 
tened, like  fcathen,  npon  linen  shirta.  (Amm. 
MareelL  xrii.  13.  ed.  Wogner.)  Huoft  were  em. 
I^ojred  for  the  lanie  purpose.  Pausmiaa  (i.  21. 
1 8)  having  nude  mention  of  a  thorax  preterred 
in  the  temple  of  AemiUpiua  at  Athena,  giTea  the 
Ibllowing   account  of  the   Samtatiani :  —  HaTing 

I  hen!>  of  hones,  which  thej  aonietimea  kill 


for  food  □ 


collect 


d  divide  them,  and  ahape  them  like  the 
■calei  of  a  lerpent  (^loXlinr) ;  they  then  bore  them 
and  KV  them  together,  lo  that  the  acalea  overlap 
one  another,  and  in  generul  appearance  they  re- 
•enible  the  lurface  of  a  green  lir.cane.  Thii  aalhor 
add*,  that  the  loricaa  made  of  thne  horny  acaleg 
are  much  more  itrong  and  impetietrabU  than 
liaen  cuiiuuea,  which  are  uteful  tn  hunten,  bnl 
not  adapted  for  Bghting,  The  anneied  wai>dcut, 
taken  from  Meyrick's  Critical  Inquiry  into  Ancient 
Armour  (plate  iiL)  eihihila  sn  Asiatic  cuiiaat  ex- 
actly corretpondiug  lo  thia  deicription.  It  couaiili 
of  ilicei  of  wme  animal'i  hool^  which  are  atilehed 
together,  overlapping  each  other  in  perpendicular 
rowB,  without  being  ^lened  to  any  under  gar- 
menL      The  ptojeclion  oeareit  the  middle  muil  be 


!  breatt,  and 
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■uppoBed  to  hare  been  worn  ovt 
the  other  oier  the  back,  »  *a  ti 
qiacea  for  the  anni. 

Thia  invcnUon  no  doubt  preceded  the  metallic 
acale  armanr.  The  Rhoialaai,  a  tribe  allied  to 
the  Sarmatiani,  defended  themaelvei  by  wearing  a 
dreu  coniiiting  of  thin  plate*  of  iron  and  hard 
leather.  (Tacit.  Hiit.  I  79.)  The  Peniani  wore  a 
tonic  sf  the  urae  deicription,  the  acale*  being 
umetime*  of  g«1d  (Herod,  vii.  SI  ;  A^pqua  xf^ 
BfBr  Kiwilmir,  ii.  22)  j  but  they  were  oommonly 
of  bronae  (lAoroea  taifif It  nc'itu  i^nmiu,  Virg.  Aem, 
li.  4B7}.  The  beaia  of  the  ruiraai  wai  eometime* 
a  akin,  or  a  piece  of  atrong  linen  to  which  the 
metallic  acalea,  or  **  feathers,'^  ai  they  are  alao 
called,  wen  aewed.  (Viig.  Jal  li.  770  ;  Serv. 
tnhc;  Juitin,  itLS.  10.) 

The  epithet  \nJhnii,  at  ^lied  to  a  iboiu, 

i>   opposed    lo  the  epithet  paXiimii.      (Arrian, 

Taa.  p.  13,  14.)     The  former  denotei  a  nmilituda 

lo  the  scales  of  lish  (Ktwlair),  the  tatter  to  the 

■calei  of  serpents  (^oAiow).    The  resemblance  to 

'  1  Kales  of  aeipenU,  which  are  long  and  nanow, 

eihibiled  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Roman  aoldiei 

the  woodcut  at  page  1 36.     These  scales  wen 

italed  by  long  flexible  bands  of  itee!,  made  lo 

d  one  over  another  actording  lo  Ihe  contra 

of  the  body.     They  appear  very  frequently  or 


I  of  the 


I  of  the  I 


id  Iho  fol!o»    „ 

ntrait  a  Ufaf    Kmtirrii  on   the   light  and 

^oAiDorvJi  on  the  left,  both  taken  Itnm  Bartolili 


i.  e.  hauberks  or  habergeoni  {aXvaiittroirt  d^p^ 
KOI,  Polyb.  Ti.  21  ;  Athen.  t.  32  ;  Arrian,  I.  «.). 
Virgil  aeTernl  timea  mention!  hauberka  in  which 
Ihe  ring!,  linked  or  hooked  into  one  another,  wen 
of  gold  {ioncam  cofuer^oni  Aoniif,  anrvqme  tnitcem^ 
\ii^.Aen.  iii.  4U7,  V.259,  vii.  639). 

In  contradiilinctinn  to  the  Rcilble  cuiniset,  or 
coeliof  mail,  which  have  now  been  described,  that 
rommonly  worn  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  mora 
especially  in  the  earlier  agea,  wai  railed  diipa( 
OTcUioT,  or  aTvr6u  becauie,  when  placed  upon  the 
Tdge,  il  itood  erect,     In  con- 


seque 


lofiti 


upon.  (Pant.  x.  27.  g2.) 
principally  of  the  two  yluAa,  via.  the  breait-plata 
!  {pectarale)  made  of  hard  leather  or  of  bronie,  iron, 
or  HmelimeB  the  more  precious  metalt,  which 
:  covered  the  breast  and  abdomen  (Horn.  IL  v.  99, 
I  iliL  £07, 587,  zviL  8U>  t  and  of  O*  MRopciud- 
tt  4 
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ing  plate  wbich  coTrred  the  buck.  (Paua.  x.  26.  9  j  I  ctitei  in  tb«  KpreientBtian  of  ih«D  in  the  wood- 
HoDi.  II  XT.  £30.)  Both  of  theie  pieces  were  cut*  at  jiages  135,  196.  Tbe  two  Ggnn*  htn 
adapted  to  the  ibnD  of  the  bodf,  H  may  be  per-  |  intndBeM  an  detigned  la  iliov  the   luaial  dif- 


empenm  &nd  oenerala.  The  right-hand  I  _ 
i>  from  one  of  Mr.  Hope*!  ficlile  vaaei  (Ouhiaut 
of  lie  Ancienli,  L  102),  and  bean  a  reiy  Unag 
rpsemblance  to  a  Oreek  warrior  pointed  on  one  irf' 
Sir  W.  Hamilton'i  {L  4).  The  figure  on  the  lefi 
hand  ii  taken  from  a  marble  itatue  of  CaltgulB 
fouod  at  Gsbii.  (ViKonIi,  Mm.  Gab.  No.  38.) 
The  gorgon'i  head  orer  the  broait,  and  the  two 
griffin)  andenicalh  it,  illuitrate  the  >t;Ie  of  orna- 
ment which  wni  coinman  in  the  ume  cimim- 
■iBDcea.    {Mart.  yii.  I.  1— 1.}  [Abois.)     Theei. 

especially  the  work  irf  the  Corinthians.  (Cic.  Verr. 

The  two  plalea  were  united  on  the  right  aide  of 
the  body  by  two  hingei,  bi  leen  in  the  eqoeitriati 
■latuo  of  (he  yoanger  Balhos    —    ■ 


FOch  Bide  of  the  brrnsl.     Tlie  mnat  beaDtifiil  Ips- 

exirtencs  are  tbose  which  were  found  k.  n.  IE20, 
near  the  river  Sirii  in  3.  Jlaly,  and  which  are  pre- 
(erred  in  Ihe  British  Mueom.  They  wen  origin- 
ally gilt,  and  reprcKnt  in  rety  nlient  relief  two 
Grecian  heroei  combating  two  Amuona.  They  are 
aeven  lochea  in  length,  and  belong  to  the  deecrip- 
tion  of  bronxea  called  fpya  trpup^Xrra^  haTing  been 
beutcn  into  form  with  wonderfol  ikill  by  the  ham- 
mer. Briindaled  (flnmzw  </SiHt,  London,  1836) 
ha*  illmtnited  the  purpoie  which  they  ierred,  by 
•hoving  them  in  connection  with  a  portion  of  an- 
other loriea,  which  lay  upon  the  jiooldera  behind 
Thi>  fragmeul  wu  foond  in  Greece. 

>  flhoolder-huidi 


Ita  hi 

diatinctly  the  i 


of  h 


aim  ii 


both  (ides,  they  were  fastened  by  meani  of  bni 
{rtpirat,  Paua.  L  c).  [FiBUtA.)  In  Ro 
ilBtuea  we  often  observe  a  band  suiTDuadin| 
waist  and  tied  before.  The  breastplate  and  the 
backptato  were  further  connected  together  by 
lefllhcm  ttnpe  puiing  oTer  the  ahoDldera,  and  fast- 
ened in  front  by  meant  of  buttons  or  of  ribands 
tied  in  a  bow.  In  the  last  woodcat  both  of  the 
connecting  ribands  in  the  righi-hand  Rgnre  are 
tied  to  a  ring  over  the  nnrel.  The  breast-plate  of 
Caligula  has  a  ring  oner  each  breast,  detigned  U 
fulfil  the  ume  pnrpoae. 

Ikinda  ofniilHl  often  supplied  the  place  of  th( 
le:Llli<^m  Bln^,  or  elae  covered  them  >o  oa  tn  be. 
ouneTrrynmamental,  bem)i  Irriuiiialed  by  a  lion'i '  i 
bod,  or  wme  other  saitable  figure  appearing  on  ' 


^riet  BrOndsled, "  wen  attached  strips,  foui  m 
Te  inches  long,  of  leather,  or  perhaps  of  fell,  and 


lof  tl 


ibodl 


xiTin 


(he  b*1t  (Ciiyv)  and  ihe  bwid  (/J''(»).      Thej 
well  »liowD  in  the  preceding  figure  of  Calignli. 

InMead  of  the  atmpi  here  de>eribed,  which  ihs 
Gieelu  edled  rripvyti  (Xen.  dt  Rg  Equal.  lil 
4),  the  Chalybe*,  who  were  enconntered  by  Xen»- 
phon  on  hit  retreat  (Anab.  iv^  7,  §  15),  had  in  the 
■ame  ntnation  a  hind  of  cordage.  Appendage!  of 
a  iLmilar  kind  were  lornetimca  laitened  bj  faingn 
to  ihe  lorica  at  the  right  ahonlder,  for  the  purpoM 
of  pmlrctini  the  part  of  Ihe  bodj  which  wu  »• 
poaed  hj  lifting  up  (he  arm  in  ttunwing  the  opeat 
orming  the  iword.     (Xen.  de  Re  Eqtiai.  lii.  6.) 

Of  Grecian  cuirsuei  the  Allic  were  accounted 
the  beat  and  man  beautiful.  (Aelian,  F.  //.  iil 
24).  The  cuirou  wai  worn  uniieraally  by  the 
heavj-armed  infantry  and  by  the  bonemen,  ex- 
cept that  Alexander  (he  Qrent  gave  to  the  leu 
bnTe  of  hia  toldien  breait-platea  only,  in  order 
that  the  defenceleu  alate  of  their  backa  might 
decreaie  their  propeniity  to  flight.  (Palyaen. 
IT.  3.  13.)  TheH  weiv  called  half-cairaau!i(4f"«i»- 
^la).  The  thoiBi  was  lometimBa  found  to  be 
very  oppreaiife  and  cumbenome.  (Tac  Ami.  L 
64.)  [J.  Y.) 

LORl'CA,  LORICA'TIO,  in  aKhitoclun!. 
[HuHtr* ;  TBCTOBinn  Opus.) 

LOUTBON  {T^wrpit).     [BAtNMi.] 

LUCAR.     [HiRTRio,  p.  613,  a.] 


LU'C 


[Pat 


IL] 


LUCERNA(Aix»'or)t«i  oil  lamp-  Tbe.Greeki 
Old  Rouuioi  originally  used  candle*  ;  bat  in  later 
limea  candlea  were  chiefly  coDliDed  to  Ihe  houaei 
of  the  lower  claaaea.  [CandiLa.]  A  great 
nmnber  of  ancient  lampa  hai  conM  dewn  to  u< ; 
the  greater  part  of  which  are  made  of  teria  mtta 
<Tp^\aT<H,  Ariatoph.  EccL  1),  but  al»  a  con- 
(ideiabte  number  of  br<mie.  Moat  of  the  lampi 
are  of  an  oial  form,  and  flat  upon  the  top,  on  which 
there  are  frequently  Ggoru  in  relief  (Sea  the 
woDdcuta,  pp.  143,  395,  4G4.)  In  Ihe  lampt  there 
are  one  or  more  round  holea  acmrding  to  the  nam- 
ber  of  wicka  {dtj/dmia)  burnt  in  it ;  and  ai  theie 
holei  were  called  frotn  an  obrioui  analogy,  fiu- 
rt^p9s  or  t^^^t  literally  noatrili  or  noulca,  (he 
lamp  waa  alao  railed  A/oaonyroj,  Dimfxoi,  Tri- 
tugror,  or  Pdfngxo:,  according  ai  it  contained 
one,  two,  three,  or  a  greater  number  of  nonlet  oi 
holea  for  ihc  wicka.  The  following  example  of  a 
dim^rra  lucenta,  upon  which  there  ta  a  winged  boy 
with  a  jtooH,  is  taken  from  the  Mtuta  Ztorioniai, 


The  next  woodcut,  tnken  irnni 
[vol.  i.  pi.  10),  repreaenti  one  of  the  moat  btautilitl 
broitie  lam[M  which  baa  yd  been  found.  Upon  it 
ii  Ihe  figure  of  a  tlanding  Sileuui, 


bung  in  cha 

ceiling  cf  th 

room  (Virg. 

A«,.  i.  726 

Petron.  30), 

hut  general! 

bV^BR^' 

.land.  [Can 

fig^  bold. 

the  lamp,  i 

in  (he  an- 

(Wu, 


BoHnm.  ToL  fii.  ^L  1ft), 
which  alio  eihibiti  tha 
needle  oi  inilniment  wh  ich 
aerved  to  trim  tha  widt, 
and  ii  attached  to  the 
ligtire  by  motna  of  a  chain. 
<Comp^  Virg.  MonL  11. 
"  Et  producit  acu  atnpM 


Wer 


«.") 


and  not  oi 

mae  miini/nro  were  burnt  in   bed-'chamben 

.  night    (Mart.  lir.  3H,  x.  3S.) 

Perfumed  oil  wna  aometimei  burnt  in  the  tampa. 

•etron.  70;  Mart.  I.  36.9.) 

(Paaaeri,  Lueenm fiOila ;  B6ttig»r  Die  SOoMf 
lampen,  Amnlth,  vol.  iiL  p.  168,  *t  j  Becker, 
C-karOla,  vol.  ii.  p.  215,  Ac,  GaUut,  toI.  ii.  p. 
201,  Ac.) 

LUCTA,     LUCTATIO     <iri(A.^    irixi^^m, 
vmaiiaeOrri,  or  Koroff^ifTiii^),  wrealling.     The 


Old  idAi)  ia 


were  called  paJaatrae^  that  it,  achool 


which 


(he  ri\ii  in  iia  wideit  icuae  waa  taujtht.  (Plat. 
/^.  viL  p.  795  ;  Hetod.  ix.  33.)  [Palautha.] 
Tliere  are  alto  many  pHHBg«  in  ancient  writer)  in 
which  FiUii  and  raXaSiiii  are  uied  to  deaignate 
any  particular  apeciea  of  athletic  gamea  beiidea 
wieilling,  or  a  combination  of  levemlgamea.  (See 
Kmuie,p.  400.  noteZ) 

The  Ureeka  aacribed  the  iniention  of  wmtling 
to  mythical  perwHiagea,  anch  Ha  Pataeatra,  the 
daughter  of  Hermii  (Apollod.  iL  4.  §  9),  An(aeDi 
and  Ccrcyon  (Plat,  de  /mi.  vii.  p.  79B),  Phntbaa 
or  A(hen.,  or  TheKUi.  {Schol.  od  /farf.  Nrm.  T. 
49.)    Harmeti  tha  god  of  all  |Q 


in 


LOOT  A. 


also  presided  over  the  vd\Tj,  Theseus  is  said  by 
Pausanias  (i.  39.  §  3)  to  have  been  the  first  who 
reduced  the  game  of  >\Testling  to  certain  rules, 
and  to  have  thus  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  an  art ; 
whereas  before  his  time  it  was  a  rude  fight,  in 
which  bodily  size  and  strength  alone  decided  the 
victory.  The  most  celebrated  wrestler  in  the 
heroic  age  was  Heracles.  In  the  Homeric  age 
wrestling  was  much  practised,  and  a  beautiful  de- 
scription of  a  wrestling  match  is  given  in  the  Iliad 
(xxiii.  710,  &c ;  compare  Od,  viiL  103,  126, 246  ; 
Hesiod,  Sad.  Here  302,  where  fJ^x^"^  kXxffihv 
signifies  the  TiXrf),  During  this  period  wrestlers 
contended  naked,  with  the  exception  of  the  loins, 
which  were  covered  with  the  irtp[(»ita  (IL  xxiii. 
700),  and  ihis  custom  remained  throughout  Greece 
nntil  OL  15,  from  which  time  the  perizoma  was  no 
longer  used,  and  wrestlers  fought  entirely  naked. 
(Thucyd.  i.  6,  with  the  Schol. ;  Paus.  L  44.  §  1 ; 
Dionys.  vii.  72.)  In  the  Homeric  age  the  custom  of 
anointing  the  body  for  the  purpose  of  wrestling  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  known,  but  in  the  time  of 
Solon  It  was  quite  general,  and  was  said  to  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Cretans  and  Lacedaemonians 
at  a  very  early  period.  (Thucyd.  /.  c ;  Plat  de  Re 
Publ.  T.  p.  452.)  After  the  body  was  anointed,  it 
was  strewed  over  with  sand  or  dust,  in  order  to 
enable  the  wrestlers  to  take  a  firm  hold  of  each 
other.  At  the  festival  of  the  Sthenia  in  Argos  the 
X'^if  was  accompanied  by  flute>music.  [Sthxnia.] 

When  two  athletae  began  their  contest,  each 
might  use  a  variety  of  means  to  seize  his  antt^onist 
m  the  most  advantageous  manner,  and  to  throw 
him  down  without  exposing  himself  (Ovid.  Met. 
ix.  33,  &c  ;  Stat  Theb,  vl  831,  &c. ;  Heliodor. 
Aethiop,  X.  p.  235)  ;  but  one  of  the  great  objects 
was  to  make  every  attack  with  elegance  and 
beauty,  and  the  fight  was  for  this  as  well  as  for 
other  purposes  regulated  by  certain  laws.  (Plat  de 
Leg,  viil  p.  834  ;  Cic.  Orat.  68  ;  Lucian,  AncuJi. 
24  ;  Aelian.  V,  H.  xi.  1.)  Striking,  for  instance, 
was  not  allowed,  but  pushing  an  antagonist  back- 
ward (w0t<r^i)  was  frequently  resorted  to.  (Plut 
Symp.  iL  5 ;  Lucian,  Anaeh,  1.  24.)  It  is  pro- 
iKibly  on  account  of  the  laws  by  which  this  game 
was  regulated,  and  the  great  art  which  it  re^ 
quired  in  consequence,  that  Plutarch  {Sjfmp.  ii.  4) 
calls  it  the  rtx^'^^f'^ov  iral  TrayovpySraToif  rwv 
iBKriftdrvy,  But  notwithstanding  tliese  laws, 
wrestling  admitted  of  greater  cunning  and  more 
tricks  and  stratagems  than  any  other  game,  with 
the  exception  of  the  pancratium  (Xen.  Cyrop.  i.  6. 
§  32)  ;  and  the  Ori^ks  had  a  great  many  technicd 
terms  to  express  the  various  stratagems,  positions, 
and  attitudes  in  which  wrestlers  might  be  placed. 
Numerous  scenes  of  wrestlers  are  represented  on 
ancient  works  of  art  (Kmuse,  p.  412,  &c  ;  see 
woodcut  in  Pancratium.) 

The  contest  in  wrestling  was  divided  by  the  an- 
cients into  two  parts,  viz.  the  troKri  opQ^  or  opOia 
{6p$o<rrdJ8iiif  iroAxueii'),  that  is,  the  fight  of  the 
Rthlctae  as  Ions  as  they  stood  upright,  and  the 
aXivi^ffit  or  Kv?u<ris  (Juda  volutatoria\  in  which 
the  athletae  struggled  with  each  other  while  lying 
im  the  ground.  Unless  they  contrived  to  rise  again, 
th>^  aX/i'8i)(rir  was  the  last  stage  of  the  contest, 
which  continued  until  one  of  them  acknowledged 
himself  to  be  conquered.  The  irdKri  opOii  appears 
to  have  been  the  only  one  wliich  was  fuught  in  the 
times  of  Homer,  as  well  as  afterwards  in  the  great 
national  garnet  of  the  Oieekt ;  and  as  soon  aa  one 


LUDl. 

athlete  fell,  the  other  allowed  him  to  rise  and  con- 
tinue the  contest  if  he  still  felt  inclined.  (Plat  de 
Ltgg,  vii.  p.  796  ;  Com.  Nep.  Eptwu  2  ;  Lucian, 
Laeiph.  5.)  But  if  the  same  athlete  fell  thrice,  the 
victory  was  decided,  and  he  was  not  allowed  to  go 
on.  (Senec.  de  Benef,  v.  3  ;  Aeschyl.  Aganu  171 ; 
AntJioL  Gr.  vol  it  p.  406,  ed.  Jacobs.)  The 
aXlvhiais  was  only  fought  in  later  times,  at  the 
smaller  games,  and  especially  in  the  pancratium. 
The  place,  where  the  wrestlers  contended,  was  ge- 
nerally soft  ground,  and  covered  with  sand.  (Xcn. 
Anab.  iv.  8.  §  26 ;  Lucian,  AncuA.  2.)  Efieminata 
persons  sometimes  spread  large  and  magnificent 
carpets  on  the  place  where  they  wrestled.  (Athen. 
xii.  p.  539.)  Each  of  the  various  tribes  of  the 
Greeks  seem  to  have  shown  its  peculiar  and  na- 
tional character  in  the  game  of  wrestling  in  some 
particular  trick  or  stratagem,  by  which  it  excelled 
the  others. 

In  a  diaetetic  point  of  view  the  aXMiitru  wac 
considered  beneficial  to  the  interior  parts  of  the 
body,  the  loins,  and  the  lower  parts  in  general, 
but  injurious  to  the  head  ;  whereas  the  rdKri  op6^ 
was  believed  to  act  beneficially  upon  the  upper 
parts  of  the  body.  It  was  owing  to  these  salutary 
efirects  that  wrestling  was  practised  in  all  the  gym- 
nasia as  well  as  in  the  palaestrae,  and  that  in  OL 
37  wrestling  for  boys  was  introduced  at  the 
Oljrmpic  games,  and  soon  after  in  the  other 
great  games,  and  at  Athens  in  the  Eleusinia,  and 
Thesea  also.  (Paus.  v.  8.  §  3,  iii.  11.  §  6  ;  Pind. 
OL  viii.  68  ;  GeU.  xv.  20 ;  Plut  Symp.  ii.  5.)  The 
most  renowned  of  all  the  Greek  wrestlen  in  the 
historical  age  was  Milon  of  Croton,  whose  name 
was  known  throughout  the  ancient  world.  (Herod, 
iii.  137  ;  Strab.  vi.  p.  262,  &c  ;  Diodor.  xil  9.) 
Other  distinguished  wrestlen  are  enumerated  by 
Krause  (p.  135,  &c.),  who  has  also  given  a  veiy 
minute  account  of  the  game  of  wrestling  and  every 
thing  connected  with  it,  in  his  Gynmadik  und  Ayom. 
d,  HeU.  pp.  400—439.  [L.  S.J 

LUDI  is  the  common  name  for  the  Vhole  variety 
of  theatrical  exhibitions,  games  and  contests,  which 
were  held  at  Rome  on  various  occasions,  but  chiefly 
at  the  festival  of  the  gods  ;  and  as  the  ludi  at  cer- 
tain festivals  formed  the  principal  part  of  the  so- 
lemnities, these  festivals  themselves  are  called  ludt 
Sometimes,  however,  ludi  were  also  held  in  honour 
of  a  magistrate  or  of  a  deceased  person,  and  in  this 
case  the  games  may  be  considered  as  ludi  privati, 
though  all  the  people  might  take  part  in  them. 

All  ludi  were  divided  by  the  Romans  into  tw6 
classes,  viz.  ludi  eii'oenses  and  ludi  aoemd  (Cic  de 
Ijcg.  ii.  15),  accordingly  as  they  were  held  in  the 
circus  or  in  the  theatre  ;  in  the  latter  case  they 
were  mostly  theatrical  representations  with  their 
various  modifications  ;  in  the  fonner  they  consisted 
of  all  or  of  a  part  of  the  garner  enumerated  in  the 
articles  Circus  and  Gladiatores.  Another  di- 
vision  of  the  ludi  into  staH^  impercUivi,  and  vtdiri, 
was  made  only  with  regard  to  religious  festivals, 
and  is  analogous  to  the  division  of  the  feriac. 
[Fsriab.] 

The  superintendence  of  the  games  and  the  so- 
lemnities connected  with  them  was  in  most  cases 
intrusted  to  the  aediles.  [Abdilbs.]  If  the  law- 
ful rites  were  not  observed  in  the  celebration  of  the 
ludi,  it  depended  upon  the  decision  of  the  pontifTn 
whether  they  were  to  be  held  again  (inekutran)  or 
not  An  alphabetical  list  of  the  principal  ludi  ia 
rabjoined.  [^S.J 


LUDI  CAPITOLINI. 

LUDI  APOLLINA'RES  were  iiwlituted  at] 
Rome  diirinj^  the  second  Punic  war,  four  years  after 
the  battle  of  Cannae  (b.c.  212),  at  the  command  of 
an  oracle  contained  in  the  books  of  the  ancient 
seer  Marcius  (carmina  Mardana^  Liv.  xzv.  12  ; 
Macrob.  Sat.  i.  17).  It  was  stated  by  some  of  the 
ancient  annalists  that  these  ludi  were  instituted  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  Apollo  the  protection 
pf  human  life  daring  the  hottest  season  of  summer  ; 
but  Livy  and  Macrobius  adopt  the  account  founded 
upon  the  most  authentic  document,  the  carmina 
Marciana  themselves,  that  the  ApoUinarian  games 
were  instituted  partly  to  obtain  the  aid  of  Apollo 
Di  expellmg  the  Carthaginians  from  Italy,  and 
partly  to  preserve,  through  the  favour  of  the  god, 
the  republic  from  all  dangers.  The  oracle  suggested 
that  the  games  should  be  held  every  .year  under 
the  supenntendence  of  the  praetor  urbanns,  and 
that  ten  men  should  perform  the  sacrifices  accord- 
ing to  Greek  rites.  The  senate  complying  with 
the  advice  of  the  oracle  made  two  senatuscon- 
snlta ;  one  that,  at  the  end  of  the  games,  the 
praetor  should  receive  12,000  asses  to  be  expended 
on  the  solemnities  and  sacrifices,  and  another  that 
the  ten  men  should  sacrifice  to  ApoUo,  according  to 
Greek  rites,  a  bull  with  gilt  horns  and  two  white 
goats  also  with  gilt  horns,  and  to  Latona  a  heifer 
with  gilt  horns.  The  games  themselves  were  held 
in  the  Circus  Maximus,  the  spectators  were  adorned 
with  chaplets,  and  each  citizen  gave  a  contribution 
towards  defraying  the  expenses.  (Festus,  «.  o. 
ApoUinares.)  The  Roman  matrons  performed  sup- 
plications, the  people  took  their  meals  in  the  pro- ' 
patulum  with  open  doors,  and  the  whole  day — 
for  the  festival  lasted  only  one  day  —  was  filled  up 
with  ceremonies  and  vjuious  other  rites.  At  this 
first  celebration  of  the  ludi  Apollinares  no  decree 
was  made  respecting  the  annual  repetition  sug' 
gested  by  the  oracle,  so  that  in  the  first  year  they 
were  simply  ludi  votivi  or  indictivl  The  year 
after  (h.c.  211)  the  senate,  on  the  proposal  of  the 
praetor  Calpumius,  decreed  that  they  should  be  re- 
peatedr  and  that  in  future  they  should  be  vowed 
afresh  every  year.  (Liv.  xxvi.  23.)  The  day  on 
which  they  were  held  varied  every  year  according 
to  circumstances.  A  few  years  after,  however  (b.  c 
208),  when  Rome  and  its  vicinity  were  visited  by 
a  plague,  the  praetor  urbanns,  P.  Licinius  Vanis, 
brought  a  bill  before  the  people  to  ordain  that  the 
ApoUinarian  gnmes  should  in  future  always  be 
vowed  aTid  held  on  a  certain  day  {dies  datus\  viz. 
on  the  6th  of  July,  which  day  henceforward  re- 
mained a  dies  solennis.  (Liv.  xxvii.  23.)  The 
games  thus  became  votivi  et  stativi,  and  continued 
to  be  conducted  by  the  praetor  urTjanus.  (Cic. 
Phil.  ii.  1 3.)  But  during  the  empire  the  day  of  these 
solemnities  appears  again  to  have  been  changed, 
for  Julius  Capitolinns  {Mtueim.  et  Ballnn.  c.  1)  as- 
signs them  to  the  26th  of  Mav.  [L.S.I 
LUDI  AUGUSTA'LES.'  [Augustalks.1 
LUDI  CAPITOLI'NI  were  said  to  have  been 
instituted  by  the  senate,  on  the  proposal  of  the 
dictator  M.  Furius  Clamillus,  in  the  year  b.c.  387, 
after  the  departure  of  the  Gauls  from  Rome,  as  a 
token  of  gratitude  towards  Jupiter  Capitolinus, 
who  had  saved  the  Capitol  in  the  hour  of  danger. 
The  decree  of  the  senate  at  the  same  time  intrusted 
the  superintendence  and  management  of  the  Capi- 
toUiie  games  to  a  college  of  priests  to  be  chosen  by 
the  dictator  from  among  those  who  resided  on  the 
Oipitol  and  in  the  citadel  (m  aree),  which  can  ofdy 
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mean  that  they  were  to  be  patricians.  (Liv.  v.  50, 
52.)  These  priests  were  oUled  CapitolinL  (Cic 
ad  Quini.  Frai.  ii.  5.)  One  of  the  amusements  at 
the  Capitoline  games,  a  solemnity  which  was  ob- 
served as  late  as  the  time  of  Plutarch,  was  that  a 
hcnild  offered  the  Sardiani  for  public  sale,  and 
that  some  old  man  was  led  about,  who,  in  order  to 
produce  laughter,  wore  a  toga  praetexta,  and  a 
bulla  puerilis  which  hung  down  from  his  neck. 
(Pint  Quaesi,  Rom,  p.  277  ;  Fest.  «.  o.  Swrdi 
venaleiy  &c)  According  to  some  of  the  ancients 
this  ceremony  was  intended  to  ridicule  the  Veien- 
tinea,  who  were  subdued,  after  long  wars  with 
Rome,  and  numbers  of  whom  were  sold  as  slaves, 
while  their  king,  represented  by  the  old  man  with 
the  bulla  (such  was  said  to  have  been  the  coituma 
of  the  Etruscan  kings),  was  led  through  the  city 
as  an  object  of  ridic^e. 

The  Veientines,  it  is  farther  said,  were  desig- 
nated by  the  name  Sardiani  or  Sardi,  because  they 
were  believed  to  have  come  from  Lydia,  the  capital 
of  which  was  Sardea.  This  specimen  of  ancient  ety- 
mology, however,  is  opposed  by  another  inteipretation 
of  the  origin  of  the  ceremony  given  by  SinniusCapito. 
According  to  this  author,  the  name  Sardiani  or 
Sardi  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Veientines,  but 
referred  to  the  mbabitants  of  Sardinia.  When 
their  island  was  subdued  by  the  Romans  in  b.  c. 
238,  no  spoils  were  found,  but  a  great  number  of 
Sardinians  were  brought  to  Rome  and  sold  as 
slaves,  and  these  proved  to  be  slaves  of  the  worst 
kind.  (Fest  I  c;  AureL  Vict  <fo  Vir,  lUustr. 
c.  57.)  Hence  arose  the  proverb,  Sardi  venales  ; 
aUus  alio  neqvior  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  vii.  24),  and  hence 
also  the  ceremony  at  the  Capitoline  games.  At 
what  time  or  at  what  intervals  these  ludi  were 
celebrated  is  not  mentioned.  During  the  time  of 
the  empire  they  seem  to  have  fallen  into  oblivion, 
but  they  were  restored  by  Domitian,  and  were 
henceforth  celebrated  every  fifth  year  under  the 
name  of  agones  CapitolinL  (See  Jos.  Scaliger, 
Auson,  Led.  i.  10.)  [L.  &] 

LUDI  CIRCENSES  ROMA'NI  or  MAGNI, 
were  celebrated  every  year  during  several  days, 
from  the  fourth  to  the  twelfth  of  September,  in 
honour  of  the  three  great  divinities,  Jupiter,  Juno, 
and  Miner\'a  (Cic.  e.  Verr.  y.  14),  or  according  to 
others,  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  Consua,  and  Neptunus 
Equcstris.  They  were  superintended  by  the  curule 
aediles.  For  further  {Nirticulars  see  Circus,  p. 
286,  &c  [L.S.) 

LUDI  COMPITALI'Cn.  [Compitalia.] 
LUDI  FLORA'LES.  [Floralia.] 
LUDI  FUNEBRES  were  games  celebrated  at 
the  funeral  pyre  of  illustrious  persons.  Such  games 
are  mentioned  in  the  very  early  legends  of  tho 
history  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  they  continued 
with  various  modifications  until  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.  It  was  at  such  a  Indus  funebris  that 
in  the  year  b.  c.  264  gladiatorial  fights  were  ex- 
hibited at  Rome  for  the  first  time,  which  hence- 
forward remained  the  most  essential  part  in  all 
ludi  funebres.  [Gladiatores,  p.  574,  a.]  The 
duration  of  these  games  varied  accordmg  to  cir- 
cumstances. They  lasted  sometimes  for  three  and 
sometimes  for  four  days,  though  it  may  be  supposed 
that  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  did  not  last  mori 
than  one  day.  On  one  occasion  120  gladiatora 
fought  in  the  course  of  three  days,  and  Uie  whole 
forum  was  covered  with  triclinia  and  tents,  in 
which  the  people  feasted.    (Liy.  xxii.  30,  zxzi. 
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50,  xxxijc.  46  ;  Plin.  H.  AT.  xxxv.  7.)     It  waa 

tbought  disgraceful  for  women  to  be  present  at 
tbese  games,  and  Publius  Seropronius  separated 
himself  from  his  wife  because  she  had  been  present 
without  his  knowledge  at  ludi  funebres.  (Plat 
Quaest,  Rom,  p.  267,  B ;  Val  Max.  vl  3.  §  12  ; 
compare  Suet  Aiig,  44.)  These  ludi,  though  on 
some  occasions  the  whole  people  took  part  in  them, 
were  not  ludi  public],  properly  speaking,  as  they 
were  given  by  priTate  individuals  in  honour  of 
their  relations  or  friends.  Compare  Funus,  p. 
662.  [L.S.] 

LUDI  HONORA'RII  are  expressly  mentioned 
only  by  Suetonius  (Avg.  32),  who  states  that 
Augustus  devoted  thirty  days,  which  had  been 
occupied  till  that  time  by  ludi  honorarii,  to  the 
,  transaction  of  l^al  business.  What  is  meant  by 
ludi  honorarii,  is  not  quite  certain.  According  to 
Festus  (i. «.  Honorarios  ludos)  they  were  the  same 
as  the  Liberalia.  Scaliger,  however,  in  his  note 
on  Suetonius,  has  made  it  appear  very  probable 
that  they  were  the  same  as  those  which  Tertullian 
{De  Sped.  c.  21)  says  were  given  for  the  purpose 
of  gaining  honours  and  popularity,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  other  ludi  which  were  intended  either 
as  an  honour  to  the  gods,  or  as  daia  for  the  dead. 
At  the  time  of  Augustus  this  kind  of  ludi  which 
Tacitus  (Agrie,  6)  seems  to  designate  by  the  name 
mania  hmorisy  were  so  common  that  no  one  ob- 
tained any  public  office  without  lavishing  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  property  on  the  exhibition 
of  games.  Augustus  therefore  wisely  assigned 
thirty  of  the  dajrs  of  the  year,  on  which  such 
spectacles  had  been  exhibited  previously,  to  the 
transaction  of  business,  «'.  e.  he  made  these  30  days 
fiistl  (Compare  Emesti  and  F.  A.  Wolf,  ad 
SMdoH.Le.)  [L.S.] 

LUDI  JUVENA'LES.  f Juvknales.] 
LUDI  LIBERA'LE&  [Dionysia,  p.  414.] 
LUDI  MARTIA'LES  were  celebrated  every 
year  on  the  first  of  August,  in  the  Circus,  and  in 
honour  of  Mars,  because  the  temple  of  Mars  had 
been  dedicated  on  this  day.  (IMon  Class.  Ix.  5 ; 
Sueton.  Claud.  4.)  The  ancient  calendaria  men- 
tion also  other  ludi  martiales  which  were  held  in 
the  Circus  on  the  12th  of  May.  [L.  S.] 

LUDI  MEGALENSEa  [Mboalbsia.] 
LUDI  NATALITII  are  the  games  with  which 
the  birth-day  of  an  emperor  was  generally  cele- 
brated. They  were  held  in  the  Cireus,  whence 
they  are  sometimes  called  circenses.  (Capitol.  An- 
totdm.  Pims^  5 ;  Spartian.  Hadrian^  7.)  They  con- 
sisted generally  of  fights  of  gladiators  and  wild 
beasts.  On  one  occasion  of  this  kind  Hadrian 
exhibited  gladiatorial  combats  for  six  days,  and  one 
thousand  wild  beasts.  [L  S.] 

LUDI  PALATI'NI  were  instituted  by  Livia 
fai  honour  of  Augustus,  and  were  held  on  the  Pala- 
tine. (Dion  Cass.  Ivl  tub  fin.)  According  to  Dion 
Cassius  they  were  celebrated  during  three  days, 
but  according  to  Josephus  (Antiq.  Jud.  xix.  1)  they 
lasted  eight  days,  and  commenced  on  the  27th  of 
December.  (See  Suet  OxUff.  56,  with  Scaliger^s 
note.)  [L.  S.J 

LUDI  PISCATO'RII  were  held  every  year  on 
the  sixth  of  June,  in  the  pUin  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tiber,  and  were  conducted  by  the  praetor 
nrbanus  on  behalf  of  the  fishermen  of  the  Tiber, 
who  made  the  day  a  holiday.  (Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  235, 
&c.  :  Fest  s.  v.  Piacai.  ludi.)  f  L.  S.] 

LUDI    PLEBE'II    were,   acooxding    to   the 
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Pseudo-Asconius  (ad  Verr.  L  p.  143,  Orelli),  the 
games  which  had  been  instituted  in  commemoration 
of  the  freedom  of  the  plebeians  after  the  banish- 
ment of  the  kings,  or  after  the  secession  of  the 
plebes  to  the  Aventine.  The  first  of  these  ac- 
counts is  not  borne  out  by  the  history  of  the  pie* 
beian  order,  and  it  is  more  probable  that  these 
games  were  instituted  in  commemoration  of  the 
reconciliation  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians 
after  the  first  secession  to  the  mons  sacer,  or,  ao- 
cording  to  others,  to  the  Aventine.  They  were 
held  on  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  of  November, 
and  were  conducted  by  the  plebeian  aediles.  (Li v. 
xxviii.  10,  xxxix.  7.)  It  is  sufficiently  clear  from 
the  ancient  calendaria  that  the  ludi  plebeii  were 
not,  as  some  have  supposed,  the  same  as,  or  a  part 
of,  the  ludi  Roinani.  [L.  S.] 

LUDI  PONTIFICA'LES  were  probably  no- 
thing but  a  particular  kind  of  the  ludi  honorarii 
mentioned  above.  They  were  for  the  first  time 
given  by  Augustus,  when,  after  the  death  of  Lepi- 
dus,  he  obtained  the  office  of  pontifex  maximus. 
(Sueton.  Aug.  44.)  [L.  S.] 

LUDI  QUAESTO'RII  were  of  the  same  cha- 
racter as  the  preceding  games.  They  were  insti* 
tuted  by  the  emperor  Claudius  (Suet  Gaud.  24  ; 
Tacit  Ann,iL  22),  who  decreed  that  all  who  ob- 
tained the  office  of  quaestor  should,  at  their  own 
expense,  ffive  gladiatorial  exhibitions.  Nero  did 
away  with  this  obligation  for  newly  appointed 
quaestors  (Tacit  Ann.  xiiL  5),  but  it  was  revived 
by  Domitian.  (Sueton.  DomU.  c.  4.)  [L.  S.] 
'    LUDI  ROMANI  or  MAONL  [Mkoalssia.] 

LUDI  SAECUL  A'RES.  If  we  were  to  judge 
frt)m  their  name,  these  games  would  have  been 
celebrated  once  in  every  century  or  saecolum  ;  but 
we  do  not  find  that  they  were  ^lebrated  with  this 
regularity  at  any  period  of  Roman  history,  and  the 
name  ludi  saecidares  itself  was  never  used  during 
the  time  of  the  republic.  In  order  to  understand 
their  real  character  we  must  distingtii^  between  the 
time  of  the  republic  and  of  the  enipire,  since  at 
these  two  periods  these  ludi  were  of  an  entirely 
difliRrent  character. 

During  the  time  of  the  republic  they  were  called 
ludi  TarmUmif  Tereniinif  m  TaurO^  while  during 
the  empire  they  bore  the  name  of  ludi  aaeeulcants, 
(Fest  s.  V.  SaecuL  ludi  and  Taurii  ludi;  Val.  Max. 
ii.  4.  §  5.)  Their  origin  is  described  by  Valerius 
Maximus,  who  attributes  their  institution  to  the 
miraculous  recovery  of  three  children  of  one  Vale- 
rius, who  had  been  attacked  by  a  plague  raging  at  the 
time  in  Rome,  and  were  restored  to  health  by  drink- 
ing some  water  warmed  at  a  place  in  the  Campus 
Martins,  called  Tarentum.  Valerius  afterwards 
offered  sacrifices  in  the  Tarentum  to  Dis  and  Pro- 
serpina, to  whom  the  recovery  of  his  children  waa 
supposed  to  be  owing,  spread  lectistemia  for  thr 
gods,  and  held  festive  games  for  three  successive 
nights,  because  his  three  children  had  been  saved. 
The  account  of  Valerius  Maximus  agrees  in  the 
main  with  those  of  Censorinus  (De  Die  Nat.  c.  1 7) 
and  of  Zosimus  (ii.  3),  and  all  appear  to  have  derived 
their  information  from  the  ancient  annalist,  Vale- 
rius Antias.  While  according  to  this  account  the 
Tarentine  games  were  first  celebrated  by  Valerius, 
another  legend  seems  to  consider  the  fight  of  the 
Horatians  and  Curiatians  as  connected  with  their 
first  celebration.  A  third  account  (Festus,  s.  v. 
Taurii  ludU;  Serv.  ad  Am.  ii.  140)  fiscribes  their 
first  institution  to  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Sopeibus, 
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A  fearful  plagne  broke  oat,  by  wbich  oil  pregnant 
women  were  affected  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
children  died  in  the  womb.  Games  were  then  in- 
stituted to  propitiate  the  infernal  divinities,  and 
sacrifices  of  sterile  cows  itaureae)  were  offered  np 
to  them,  whence  the  games  were  called  ludi  Taorii. 
These  games  and  sacrifices  took  phice  in  the  Circus 
Flaminius,  that  the  infernal  divinities  might  not 
enter  the  city.  Festus  («.  v.  Saec.  ludt)  and  Cen- 
Borinus  ascribe  the  first  celebration  to  the  consul 
Valerius  Poplicola.  This  account  admits  that  the 
worship  of  Dis  and  Proserpina  had  existed  long 
before,  but  states  that  the  games  and  sacrifices 
were  now  performed  for  the  first  time  to  avert  a 
plague,  and  in  that  part  of  the  Campus  Martius 
which  had  belonged  to  the  last  king  Tarquinius, 
from  whom  the  place  derived  its  name  Tarentura. 
Valerius  Maximus  aud  Zosimus,  who  knew  of  the 
celebration  of  these  games  by  Valerius  Poplicola, 
endeavour  to  reconcile  their  two  accounts  by  repre- 
senting  the  celebration  of  Poplicola  as  the  second 
in  chronological  order.  Other  less  important  tradi- 
tions  are  mentioned  by  Servius  (ad  Aen,  il  140) 
and  by  Varro  (<q>  Ctniorm,). 

As  regards  the  names  Tarenti  or  Tanrii,  they  are 
perhaps  nothing  but  different  forms  of  the  same 
word,  and  of  the  same  root  as  Tarquinius.  All  the 
accounts  mentioned  above,  though  difiering  as  to 
the  time  at  which  and  the  persons  by  whom  the 
Tarentine  games  were  first  celebrated,  yet  agree  in 
stating  that  they  were  celebrated  for  the  purpose 
of  averting  from  the  state  some  great  calamity  by 
which  it  had  been  afflicted,  and  that  they  were 
held  in  honour  of  Dis  and  Proserpina.  From 
the  time  of  the  consul  Valerius  Poplicola  down  to 
that  of  Augustus,  the  Tarentine  games  were  only 
held  three  times,  and  again  only  on  certain  emer- 
gencies, and  not  at  any  fixed  time,  so  that  we 
must  conclude  that  their  celebration  was  in  no  way 
connected  with  certain  cycles  of  time  (taeeula). 
The  deities  in  whose  honour  they  were  held  during 
the  republic,  continued,  as  at  first,  to  be  Dis  and 
Proserpina.  As  to  the  times  at  which  these  three 
celebrations  took  place,  the  commentarii  of  the 
quindecimviri  and  the  accounts  of  the  annalists  did 
not  agree  (Censorin.  /.  c),  and  the  discrepancy  of 
the  statements  still  extant  shows  the  vain  attempts 
which  were  made  in  later  times  to  prove  that 
during  the  republic  the  games  had  been  celebrated 
once  in  every  saeculum.  All  these  misrepresenta- 
tions and  distortions  arose*  in  the  time  of  Augustus. 
Not  long  after  he  had  assumed  the  supreme  power 
in  the  republic,  the  quindecimviri  aimounced  that 
according  to  their  books  ludi  saeculares  ought  to 
be  held,  and  at  the  same  time  tried  to  prove  from 
history  that  in  fonner  times  they  had  not  only 
been  celebrated  repeatedly,  but  almost  regularly 
once  in  every  century.  The  games  of  which  the 
quindecimviri  made  this  assertion,  were  the  ludi 
TarentinL 

The  celebrated  jurist  and  antiquary  Ateius  Capito 
received  from  the  emperor  the  oommnnd  to  deter- 
mine the  ceremonies,  and  Horace  was  requested  to 
compose  the  festive  hymn  for  the  occasion  (carmen 
meadare),  which  is  still  extant  (Zosim.  ii.  4.). 
Bat  the  festival  which  was  now  held,  was  in 
reality  very  different  from  the  ancient  Tarentine 
games  ;  for  Dis  and  Proserpina,  to  whom  form^Iy 
the  festival  belonged  exclusively,  were  now  the  last 
in  the  list  of  the  divinities  in  honour  of  whom  the 
iudi  Mecularei  were  eelebrated.    A  description  of 
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the  various  solemnities  is  given  by  Zosimos.  Some 
days  before  they  commenced,  heralds  were  sent 
about  to  invite  the  people  to  a  spectacle  which  no 
one  had  ever  beheld,  and  which  no  one  would  ever 
behold  again.  Hereupon  the  quindecimviri  dis- 
tributed, upon  the  Capitol  and  the  Palatine,  among 
the  Roman  citizens,  torohes,  sulphur,  and  bitumen, 
by  which  they  were  to  purify  themselves.  In  the 
same  places,  and  on  the  Aventine  in  the  temple 
of  Diana,  the  people  received  wheat,  barley,  and 
beans,  which  were  to  be  offered  at  night-time  to 
the  Parcae,  or,  according  to  others,  were  given  as 
pay  to  the  actors  in  the  dramatic  representations 
which  were  performed  during  the  festive  days. 
The  festival  took  place  in  summer,  and  lasted  for 
three  days  and  three  nights.  On  ^e  first  day  tha 
games  commenced  in  the  Tarentura,  and  sacnfioes 
were  offered  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  Neptune,  Minerva, 
Venus,  Apollo,  Mereuiy,  Ceres,  Vulcan,  Mars, 
Diana,  Vesta,  Hercules,  Latona,  the  Parcae,  and 
to  Dis  and  Proserpina.  The  scdemnities  b^an  at 
the  second  hour  of  the  night,  and  the  emperor 
opened  them  by  the  river  side  with  the  sacrifice  of 
three  lambs  to  the  Parcae  upon  three  altars  erected 
for  the  purpose,  and  which  were  sprinkled  with 
the  blood  of  the  victims.  The  himbs  themselves 
were  burnt.  A  temporary  scene  like  that  of  a 
theatre  was  erected  in  the  Tarentum,  and  illumi* 
nated  with  lights  and  fires. 

In  this  scene  festive  hymns  were  sung  by  a 
chorus,  and  various  other  ceremonies,  togeUier 
with  theatrical  performances,  took  place.  Daring 
the  morning  of  the  first  day  the  people  went  to 
the  Capitol  to  offer  solemn  sacrifices  to  Jupiter; 
thence  they  returned  to  the  Tarentum  to  sing 
choruses  in  honour  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  On  the 
second  day  the  noblest  matrons,  at  an  hour  fixed 
by  an  oxacle,  assembled  on  the  Capitol,  perfumed 
supplications,  sang  hymns  to  the  gods,  and  also 
visited  the  altar  of  Juno.  The  emperor  and  the 
quindecimviri  offiered  sacrifices  which  had  been 
vowed  before,  to  all  the  great  divinities.  On  the 
third  day  Greek  and  Latin  choruses  were  sung  in 
the  sanctuary  of  Apollo  by  three  times  nine  boys 
and  maidens  of  great  beau^  whose  parents  were 
still  alive.  The  object  of  these  hymns  was  to 
implore  the  protection  of  the  gods  for  all  dties, 
towns,  and  ofEcen  of  the  empire.  One  of  these 
hymns  was  the  carmen  saeculare  by  Honoe,  which 
was  especially  composed  for  the  occasion,  and 
adapted  to  the  cirumstances  of  the  time^  During 
the  whole  of  the  three  days  and  nights,  games  of 
every  description  were  carried  on  in  all  the  cir- 
cuses and  theatres,  and  sacrifices  were  offered  in 
all  the  temples. 

The  first  celebration  of  the  ludi  saeculares  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus  took  pbice  in  the  summer  of  the 
year  &a  17  (Tacit.  Ann.  xi  11.);  the  second 
took  place  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  a.d.  47  (Suet 
Clawd.  21)  ;  the  third  in  the  reign  of  Domitian, 
A.  a  88  (Suet  Vomit,  4,  with  Emcsti^s  note)  ;  and 
the  last  in  the  reign  of  Philippus  ▲.  d.  248,  and, 
as  was  generally  believed,  just  1000  years  after 
the  building  of  the  city.  (Jul.  C!apitol.  Oord.  Teri. 
c.  33 ;  compare  Scaliger,  De  Emend,  Tempor.  p. 
486 ;  Hartung,  Die  Rdigum  der  Romer^  vol.  ii. 
p.  92,  &C.,  and  the  conunentators  ad  Horai, 
Cam,  Sate,)  [L-S.] 

LUDUS.    [Gladiatobis,  p.  574,  b.] 

LUDUS    DUOa)£CIH     SCRIPTO'RUBl 
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LUDUS  LATRUNCULO'RUM.  [Latrun- 

CULI.] 

LUDUS  TROJAE.    [Circus,  p.  288,  a.] 

LU'MINA.    [Skrvitutks.] 

LUPA'NAR.    [Caupona,  p.  258,  b.] 

LUPATUM.    [Frbnum.] 

LUPERCA'LIA,  one  of  the  most  ancient  Ro- 
man festivals,  which  was  celebrated  every  year  in 
honour  of  Lupercus,  the  god  of  fertility.  All  the 
ceremonies  with  which  it  was  held,  and  all  we 
know  of  its  history,  shows  that  it  was  originally  a 
shepherd-festtvaL  (Plut  Caes.  61.)  Hence  its  in- 
trodoction  at  Rome  was  connected  with  the  names 
of  Romulus  and  Remus,  the  kings  of  shepherds. 
Greek  writers  and  their  followers  among  the  Ro- 
mans represent  it  as  a  festival  of  Pan,  and  ascribe 
its  introduction  to  the  Arcadian  Evander.  This 
misrepresentation  arose  partly  from  the  desire  of 
these  writeiB  to  identify  the  Roman  divinities  with 
those  of  Greece,  and  partly  from  its  rude  and 
almost  savage  ceremonies,  which  certainly  are  a 
proof  that  the  festival  must  have  originated  in  the 
remotest  antiquity.  The  festival  was  held  eveir 
year,  on  the  15th  of  February,  in  the  Lupexcal, 
where  Romulus  and  Remus  were  said  to  hare  been 
nurtured  by  the  she- wolf ;  the  place  contained  an 
altar  and  a  grove  sacred  to  the  god  Lupercus. 
(Aurel.  Vict  de  Orig.  Gent.  Rom.  22  ;  Ovid.  Fast. 
ii.  267.)  Here  the  Luperci  assembled  on  the  day 
of  the  Lupercalia,  and  sacriiiced  to  the  god  goats 
and  young  dogs,  which  animals  are  remarkable  for 
their  strong  sexual  instinct,  and  thus  were  appro- 
priate sacrifices  to  the  god  of  fertility.  (Plut  Rom. 
21  ;  Servius  ad  Aen.  viii.  343.)  Two  youths  of 
noble  birth  were  then  led  to  the  Luperci,  and  one 
of  the  latter  touched  their  foreheads  with  a  sword 
dipped  in  the  blood  of  the  victims  ;  other  Luperci 
immediately  after  wiped  off  the  bloody  spots 
with  wool  dipped  in  milk.  Heroupon  the  two 
youths  wero  obliged  to  break  out  into  a  shout  of 
laughter.  This  ceremony  was  probably  a  sym- 
bolical purification  of  the  shepherds.  After  the 
sacrifice  was  over,  the  Luperci  partook  of  a  meal, 
at  which  they  wero  plentifully  supplied  with  wine. 
(Val.  Max.  ii  2.  9.)  They  then  cut  the  skins 
of  the  goats  which  they  had  sacrificed,  into  pieces ; 
with  some  of  which  they  covered  ports  of  their 
body  in  imitation  of  the  god  Lupercus,  who  was 
represented  half  naked  and  half  covered  with  goat- 
skin. The  other  pieces  of  the  skins  they  cut  into 
thongs,  and  holding  them  in  their  hands  they  ran 
through  the  streets  of  the  city,  touching  or  strik- 
ing with  them  all  persons  whom  they  met  in  their 
way,  and  especially  women,  who  even  used  to 
come  forward  voluntarily  for  the  purpose,  since 
they  believed  that  this  ceremony  rendered  them 
frnitfiil,  and  procured  them  an  easy  delivery  in 
childbearing.  This  act  of  running  about  with 
thongs  of  goat-skin  was  a  s3rmbolic  purification  of 
the  land,  and  that  of  touching  persons  a  purifi- 
cation of  men,  for  the  words  by  which  this  act  is 
designated  zxefibruare  and  luttrare.  (Ovid.  Fast. 
ii.  31 ;  Fest  s.  v.  Februarius.)  The  goat-skin  itself 
was  called  /ebruum,  the  festive  day  dies  /ebruata^ 
the  month  in  which  it  occurred  Februarius,  and 
the  god  himself  Februus. 

The  act  of  purifying  and  fertilizing,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  applied  to  women,  was  without 
doubt  originally  applied  to  the  flocks,  and  to  the 
people  of  the  city  on  the  Palatine.  (Varro,  de  LtMg. 
Lot.  V.  p.  60,  Bip.)     Festus  («.  r.  Crepon)  says 
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that  the  Luperci  were  also  called  erepi  or  enypi, 
frt>m  their  striking  with  goatskins  (a  erepiiu  pdli' 
cularum\  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  name 
crepi  was  derived  from  crepa,  which  was  the 
ancient  name  for  goat     (Fest  s.  v.  Caprae.) 

The  festival  of  the  Lupercalia,  though  it  neces- 
sarily lost  its  origin«il  import  at  the  time  when  the 
Romans  were  no  longer  a  nation  of  shepherds,  wm 
yet  always  observed  in  commemoration  of  the 
founders  of  the  city.  Antonins,  in  his  consulship, 
was  one  of  the  Luperoi,  and  not  only  ran  with 
them  half-naked  and  covered  with  pieces  of  goat- 
skin through  the  city,  but  even  addressed  tht 
people  in  the  forum  in  this  rude  attire.  (PlutOnef. 
61.)  After  the  time  of  Caesar,  however,  the  Lu- 
percalia seem  to  have  been  neglected,  for  Augustus 
is  said  to  have  restored  it  (Suet  Auff.  31),  but 
he  forbade  youths  (imberbes)  to  take  part  in  the 
running.  The  festival  was  henceforth  celebrated 
regularly  down  to  the  time  of  the  emperor  Anas- 
tasius.  Lupercalia  were  ahio  celebrated  in  other 
towns  of  Italy  and  Gaul,  for  Luperci  are  mentioned 
in  inscriptions  of  Velitrae,  Praeneste,  Nemansus, 
and  other  places.  (Orelli,  Inser.  n.  2251,  &c) 
(Compare  Luperci  ;  and  Hartung,  Die  Relig.  der 
Romer,  vol.  ii.  p.  176,  &c.)  L^.  S.] 

LUPERCI,  were  the  priests  of  the  god  Luper- 
cus. They  formed  a  college  (sodalitas^  iraifUa),  the 
members  of  which  were  originally  youths  of  patri- 
cian fimiilies,  and  which  was  said  to  have  been  in- 
stituted by  Romulus  and  Remus.  (Plut  Rom.  21.) 
The  college  was  divided  into  two  classes,  the  one 
called  Fabii  or  Fabiani,  and  the  other  Quinctilii  or 
Quinctiliani.  (Fest  «.  vv,  QuinctiUam  Luperci  and 
Fabiani.)  These  names,  which  are  the  same  as 
those  with  which  the  followers  of  Romulus  and 
Remus  were  designated  in  the  eariy  Roman  le- 
gends, seem  to  snow  that  the  priesthood  was 
originally  confined  to  certain  gentes.  (Ovid.  Fast. 
ii.  378,  who,  however,  confounds  the  Potitii  and 
Pinarii  with  the  Quinctilii  and  Fabii.)  But  if  such 
actually  was  the  case,  this  limitation  does  not  seem 
to  have  existed  for  a  very  long  time,  though  the 
two  classes  retained  their  original  names,  for  Festus 
says,  that  in  course  of  time  the  number  of  Lupoci 
increased,  **  Quia  honoris  gratia  multi  in  Lupercis 
adscribebantur."  What  was  the  original  number 
of  Luperci,  and  how  long  their  office  lasted,  is 
unknown  ;  but  it  is  stated  in  inscriptions  (Orelli, 
n.  2256  and  n.  4920)  that  a  person  held  the  ofiice 
of  Lupercus  twice,  and  another  three  times,  and 
this  fact  shows  at  least  that  the  priests  were  not 
appointed  for  life.  Julius  Caesar  added  to  the  two 
classes  of  the  college  a  third  with  the  name  of  Jnlii 
or  Juliani  (Dion  C^.  xliv.  6 ;  Suet  Oaes.  76),  and 
made  Antonius  their  high  priest  He  also  assigned 
to  them  certain  revenues  (veet^faUa),  which  were 
afterwards  withdrawn  from  them.  (Cic.  Philip,  iii. 
15,  with  the  note  of  P.  Manutius.)  But  it  is  un- 
certain whether  Caesar  assigned  these  revenues  to 
the  whole  college,  or  merely  to  the  Julii.  From 
this  time  the  two  ancient  classes  of  the  Luperoi  are 
sometimes  distinguished  from  the  new  one  by  the 
name  of  Luperoi  veteres.  (Orelli,  n.  2253.)  Although 
in  early  times  the  Luperci  wero  taken  only  from 
noble  fiimilies,  their  strange  and  indecent  conduct 
at  the  Lupercalia  was  offensive  to  the  more  rv- 
fined  Romans  of  a  later  age  (Cic  Philip,  il  34), 
and  Cicero  {pro  Oofl^  11)  characterises  the  collcci- 
as  a  **  Fere  quaedara  sodalitas  et  plane  pastoririi 
atque  agresfcis,  quonim  coitio  ilia  silvestris  ante  est 
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initituta  qimm  hiimanitas  atque  leges.**  Respect- 
ing the  rites  with  which  ihey  solemnised  the  Lu- 
percAlia  see  Lupercalia.  [L.  S.] 

LUPUS  FE'RREUS,  the  iron  wolf  used  by 
the  besieged  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  be- 
siegers, and  especially  in  seizing  the  battering-ram 
and  diverting  its  blows.  [Aries.]  (Litr.  xxxviiL 
3  ;  Veget  de  Ife  Mil  ii.  25,  iv.  23.)        [J.  Y.  | 

LUSTRATIO  (ic6Bap(ris\  was  originally  a 
purification  by  ablation  in  water.  But  the  Iiu- 
trutions,  of  which  we  possess  direct  knowledge, 
are  always  connected  with  sacrifices  and  other 
reiigious  rites,  and  consisted  in  the  sprinkling  of 
water  by  means  of  a  branch  of  laurel  or  olive,  and 
at  Rome  sometimes  by  means  of  the  aspergillum 
iX^P"^^)*  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  burning  of  certain  mate- 
rials, the  smoke  of  which  was  thought  to  have  a 
ourifying  effect  Whenever  sacrifices  were  offered, 
it  seems  to  have  been  customary  to  carry  them 
aroimd  the  person  or  thing  to  be  purified.  Lustra- 
tions were  made  in  ancient  Greece,  and  probably  at 
Rome  also,  by  private  individuals  when  they  had 
polluted  ^emselves  with  any  criminal  action. 
Whole  cities  and  states  also  sometimes  underwent 
purifications  to  expiate  the  crime  or  crimes  com- 
mitted by  a  member  of  the  community.  The  most 
celebrated  purification  of  this  kind  was  that  of 
Athens,  performed  by  Epiraenides  of  Crete,  after 
the  Cylonian  massacre.  (Diog.  LaSrt  i.  10.  §  3.) 
Purifications  also  took  place  when  a  sacred  spot  had 
been  unhallowed  by  profane  use,  as  by  burying 
dead  bodies  in  it,  such  as  was  the  case  with  the 
island  of  Deloa.    (Thucyd.  I  8,  iil  104.) 

The  Romans  performed  lustrations  on  many 
occasions,  on  which  the  Greeks  did  not  think  of 
them  ;  and  the  object  of  most  Roman  lustrations 
was  not  to  atone  for  the  commission  of  crime,  but 
to  obtain  the  blessing  of  the  gods  upon  the  persons 
or  things  which  were  Instmted.  Thus  fields  were 
purified  after  the  business  of  sowing  was  over 
(Ovid.  FcuL  i  669),  and  before  the  sickle  was 
put  to  the  com.  [Arvalbs  Fratrbs.]  The 
manner  in  which  sheep  were  Instrated  every  year 
at  the  festival  of  the  Palilia,  is  described  by  Ovid 
(Fast.  iv.  735,  Ac).  The  shepherd  towards  even- 
ing sprinkled  his  Hock  with  water,  adorned  the 
fold  with  branches  and  foliage,  burnt  pure  sulphur 
and  various  herbs,  and  offered  sacrifices  to  Pales. 
The  object  of  this  lustration  was  to  preserve  the 
flock  from  disease,  contagion,  and  other  evils. 
{CstOjdeRe  Rust.  e.  141.)  All  Roman  armies 
liefore  they  took  the  field  were  lustratcd  (Dion 
Cass,  xlvii.  38 ;  Appian,  Iligp,  c.  19,  CiviL  iv.  89. 
et  passim),  and  as  this  solemnity  was  probably  al- 
ways connected  with  a  review  of  the  troops,  the 
word  lustratio  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  the  mo- 
dem review.  (Cica«/i4tf.  V.  20.  §2.)  The  rites 
customary  on  such  occasions  are  not  mentioned, 
but  they  probably  resembled  those  with  which  a 
fleet  was  lustrated  before  it  set  sail,  and  which  are 
described  by  Appian  (Chnl.  v.  96).  Altars  were 
erected  on  the  shore,  and  the  vessels  manned  with 
their  troops  assembled  in  order  close  to  the  coast 
Every  body  kept  profound  silence,  and  priests 
standing  close  by  the  water  killed  the  victims,  and 
carried  the  purifying  sacrifices  («ra0dfNria)  in  small 
boats  three  times  around  the  fleet  On  these  rounds 
they  were  accompanied  by  the  generals,  who 
prayed  to  Uie  gods  to  preserve  the  armament  from 
all  dangers.  Hereupon  the  priests  divided  the  sacri- 
fices into  two  parts,  one  of  which  was  thrown  into 
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the  sea,  and  the  other  burnt  upon  the  altan,  while 
the  multitude  around  prayed  to  the  gods.  (Com- 
pare Liv.  xxxvL  42,  and  xxix.  27,  where  also  a 
prayer  is  recorded  such  as  generals  used  to  offer 
on  these  occasions.)  When  a  Macedonian  army 
W9B  lustrated,  a  dog  was  cut  in  two  pieces  in  the 
place  where  the  army  was  to  assemble,  and  one 
half  of  the  dog  was  thrown  at  a  distance  on  the 
right  and  the  other  to  the  left.  The  army  then  as- 
sembled in  the  place  l>ctween  the  spots  where  the 
pieces  had  fallen.  (Liv.  xl.  6 ;  Curt  x.  9.  §  12.) 
But  to  return  to  the  Romans.  The  establishment 
of  a  new  colony  was  always  preceded  by  a  lustra- 
tio with  solemn  sacrifices.  (Cic  de  Dwin,  i.  45  ; 
Barth,  ad  Stat.  Theb.  iv.  p.  1073.)  The  city  of 
Rome  itself,  as  well  as  other  towns  within  its  do- 
minion, always  underwent  a  lustratio,  after  they 
had  been  visited  by  some  great  calamity,  such  as 
civil  bloodshed,  awful  prodigies,  and  the  like. 
(Appian,  CML  L  26  ;  Liv.  xxxv.  9,  xlii.  20.)  A 
regular  and  general  lustratio  of  the  whole  Roman 
people  took  place  after  the  completion  of  eveiy  lus- 
trum, when  the  censor  had  finished  his  census  and 
before  he  hiid  down  his  office.  The  lustratio  (also 
called  lustmm,  Fest  s.  o.)  was  conducted  by  one  of 
the  censon  (Cie.  de  Divm.  I  45X  and  held  with 
sacrifices  called  Snovetaurilia  (Liv.  L  44 ;  Vairo, 
de  Be  RusL  ii  1),  because  the  sacrifices  consisted 
of  a  pig  (or  ram),  a  sheep,  and  an  ox.  This  lus- 
tratio, which  continued  to  be  obeerved  in  the  days 
of  Dionysitts,  took  place  in  the  Campos  Martius, 
where  the  people  assembled  for  the  purpose.  The 
sacrifices  were  carried  three  times  around  the  as- 
sembled multitude.  (Dionys.  Ant,  Rom,  iv.  22.) 
Another  regular  lustration  which  was  observed 
every  year  in  the  month  of  February,  was  said 
to  have  been  instituted  because  the  god  Februus 
was  believed  to  be  poteiu  luBtratummm^  and  be- 
cause in  this  month  the  solemnities  in  honour  of 
the  dii  manes  took  place.  (Macrob.  Sat,  i.  13; 
compare  Hartung,  Die  R/Aigkn  der  Komer^  i.  p. 
198,  &c.)  [L.S.] 

LUSTRUM  (from  luo,  Gr.  ><o(w\  is  prop^y 
speaking  a  lustration  or  purification  of  the  whole 
Roman  people  performed  by  one  of  the  censors  in 
the  Campus  Martius,  after  the  business  of  the  census 
was  over.  [Censor  ;  Lustratio.]  As  this  purifi- 
cation took  place  only  once  in  five  years,  the  word 
lustrum  was  also  used  to  designate  the  time  between 
two  lustra.  Varro  {de  Ling.  Lai.  vi  1 1,  ed.  Miill.) 
erroneously  derives  the  word  lustram  from  luo  (I 
pay),  because  the  vectigalia  and  tributa  were  paid 
every  five  yean  to  the  censon.  The  fint  lustrum 
was  performed  in  B.  c.  566  by  king  Servius,  after 
he  had  completed  his  census  (Liv.  i  44 ;  Dionys. 
iv.  22),  and  afterwards  it  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  regularly  every  five  yean  after  the  census 
was  over.  Inr  the  earliest  period  of  the  republic 
the  business  of  the  census  and  the  solemnities  of 
the  lustrum  were  performed  by  the  consuls.  The 
fint  censon  were  appointed  in  B.  c.  443,  and  from 
this  year  dowfi  to  b.  c.  294  there  had,  according  to 
Livy  (x.  47),  only  been  26  pain  of  censors,  and 
only  21  lustra,  or  general  purifications,  although  if 
all  had  been  regular,  there  would  have  been  30 
pain  of  censon  and  30  lustra.  We  must  therefore 
conclude,  that  sometimes  the  census  was  not  held 
at  all,  or  at  least  not  by  the  censors.  We  also 
learo  from  this  statement  that  the  census  might 
take  phice  without  the  lustrum,  and  indeed  tvn 
cases  of  this  kind  are  recorded  (Liv.  iii.  22,  xxtv. 
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4S)  which  happened  in  b.  a  459  and  214.  In 
these  cases  the  luBtnim  was  not  performed  on  ac- 
count of  some  great  calamities  which  had  befallen 
the  republic. 

The  time  when  the  lustrum  took  place  has  been 
Tery  ingeniously  defined  by  Niebuhr  {Hist,  of  Rom, 
L  p.  277).     Six  ancient  Romulian  yean  of  304 
days  each  were,  with  the  difference  of  one  day, 
equal  to  five  solar  years  of  365  days  each,  or  the 
six  ancient  years  made  1824  days,  while  the  five 
solar  years  contained  1 825  days.    The  lustrum,  or 
the  great  year  of  the  ancient  Romans  (Censorin. 
dt  DiB  Nat,  18),  was  thus  a  cycle,  at  the  end  of 
which,  the  beginning  of  the  ancient  year  nearly 
coincided  with  that  of  the  solar  year.    As  the  co- 
incidence however  was  not  perfect,  a  month  of  24 
days  was  intercalated  in  every  eleventh  lustrum. 
Now  it  is  highly  probable  thaJt  the  recurrence  of 
such  a  cycle  or  great  year  was,  fix>m  the  earliest 
times,  solemnized  with  sacrifices  and  purifications, 
and  that  Servius  Tullius  did  not  introduce  them, 
but  merely  connected  them  with  his  census,  and 
thus  set  the  example  for  subsequent  ages,  which 
however,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  observed  with 
regularity.      At  first  the  irregularity  may  have 
b^n  caused  by  the  struggles  between  the  patri- 
cians and  plebeians,  when  the  appointment  of  cen- 
sors was  purposely  neglected  to  increase  the  dis- 
orders ;  but  we  also  find  that  similar  neglects  took 
place  at  a  later  period,  when  no  such  cause  ex- 
isted.   (Sueton.  At^,  37,  CUxud,  16.)    The  last 
lustrum  was  solenmixed  at  Rome,  in  a.  D.  74,  in 
the  rejgn  of  Vespasian.     (Censorin.  I.  c.) 

Many  writers  of  the  latter  period  of  the  republic 
and  during  the  empire,  use  the  word  lustrum  for 
any  space  of  five  years,  and  without  any  regard  to 
the  census  (Ovid.  FcuL  ii.  183,  iv.  701,  Amor. 
ill  6.  27  ;  Herat  Carm,  ii.  4.  24,  iv.  1.  6),  while 
others  even  apply  it  in  the  sense  of  the  Greek  pen- 
taeteris  or  an  Olympiad,  which  only  contained  four 
years.  (Ovid,  ea  PonL  iv.  6.  5,  &c  ;  Mart  iv. 
45.)  Martial  also  uses  the  expression  lustrum 
ingens  for  saeculum. 

(Compare  Scaliger,  de  Emend.  Tempor,  p.  183  ; 
Ideler,  Handb.  der  Chronol.  ii.  p.  77,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 
LYCA£A(A^icaia),  a  festival  with  contests,  ce- 
lebrated by  the  Arcaidians  in  honour  of  Zens  sur- 
named  iLvKtuos.  It  was  said  to  have  been  instituted 
by  the  ancient  hero  Lycaon,  the  son  of  Pelasgus. 
(Pttus.  viii.  2.  §  1  ;  Strab.  viiL  p.  388.)  He  is  also 
said,  instead  of  the  cakes  which  had  formerly  been 
offered  to  the  god,  to  have  sacrificed  a  child  to  Zeus, 
and  to  have  sprinkled  the  altar  with  its  blood.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  human  sacrifices  were  offered 
in  Arcadia  to  Zeus  Lycaeus  down  to  a  very  late 
period  in  Grecian  history.  (Porphyr.  ds  Ab- 
ttm.  ii  27.)  No  further  particulars  respecting  the 
celebration  of  the  Lycaea  are  known,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  statement  of  Plutarch  {Caea.  61), 
that  the  celebration  of  the  Lycaea  in  some  degree 
resemUed  that  of  the  Roman  Lupercalia.  [L.S.] 
LYCHNU'CHUS.  [Candklabrum.] 
LYRA  (A^/Mt,  Lat  fdea),  a  lyre,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  musical  instruments  of  the  stringed 
kind.  There  can  scarcely  be  any  doubt  that  this 
and  similar  instruments  were  used  by  the  Eastern 
nations  and  by  the  Egyptians,  long  before  the 
Greeks  became  acquainted  with  them,  and  that 
they  were  introduced  among  the  Greeks  firom  Asia 
Minor.  (Wi!lkmafm'^Ma$mer$a$idCfuat,o/ih€Anct 
hls^pt.  ii.  pp.  272, 288,  &G.)     The  Greeks  them- 
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selves  however  attributed  the  invention  of  the  lyre 
to  Hermes,  who  is  said  to  have  formed  the  instm- 
ment  of  a  tortoise-shell,  over  which  he  placed  gut< 
strings.  (Horn,  ffymn^in Mere. ;  Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  2; 
Diodor.  V.  75  ;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  464.)  As 
regards  the  original  number  of  the  strings  of  a  lyre, 
the  accounts  of  the  ancients  differ  so  widely,  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  definite 
conclusion.      Diodorus  (i.  1 6)  states  that  Hermes 
gave  his  lyre  three  strings,  one  with  an  acute,  the 
other  with  a  grave,  and  the  third  with  a  middle 
sound.     Macrobius  {Sai.  i.  1 9 )  says  that  the  lyre 
of  Mercury  had  four  strings,  which  symboIicd]y 
represented  the  four  seasons  of  the  year ;  while 
Lucian  {Deor,  Dial  7),  Ovid  {FomL  v.  106),  and 
others,  assume  that  the  lyre  firom  the  first  had 
seven  strings.     All  ancient  writers  who  mention 
this  invention  of  Hermes,  apply  it  to  the  name 
lyra,  though  its  shape  in  this  description  of  Apol- 
lodorus  and  Servius  rather  resembles  that  of  the 
instrument  which  in  subsequent  times  was  de- 
signated by  the  name  cithara  {Kl9apa  or  Kl9apii\ 
and  in  some  degree  resembled  a  modem  guitar,  in 
as  &r  as  in  the  latter  the  strings  were  drawn  across 
the  sounding  bottom,  whereas  in  the  lyia  of  later 
times  they  were  free  on  both  sides.      In  the  Ho- 
meric poems  the  name  A^a  does  not  occur,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Hermes  ; 
and  from  the  expression  which  occurs  in  this  hymn 
(423),  \^  kiOapi(^ty,  it   appears  that  originally 
there  was  very  little  or  no  difference  between  the 
two  instruments,  that  is  tu  say,  the  instrument 
formerly  used  was  a  cithara  in  the  lata  sense  of 
the  word. 

The  instruments  which  Homer  mentions  as  used 
to  accompany  songs  are  the  ^p/jurj^  and  KlOapts, 
{II.  i.  603,  Od.  viii.  248  and  261.)  Now  that 
the  <f>6pfuy^  and  the  KiOapis  were  the  same  instru- 
ment, appears  to  be  clear  from  the  expression  ^^ 
fuyyi  Kidapi(fiv,  and  xtOapi  ^fd{tiy,  (Od,  L 153, 
&.C.)  The  lyra  is  also  called  X^^^'s  ^  X^^*^* 
and  in  Latin  teatudo^  because  it  was  made  of  a 
tortoise -shell 

The  obscurity  which  hangs  over  the  original 
number  of  strings  of  the  lyre,  is  somewhat  removed 
by  the  statement  made  by  several  ancient  writers, 
that  Terpander  of  Antissa  (about  B.  a  650)  added 
to  the  original  number  of  four  strings  three  new 
ones,  and  thus  clianged  the  tetnichord  into  a  hepta- 
chord. (Euclid.  Inirod.  Harm,  p.  19 ;  Strab.  xiii. 
p.  618  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  vL  p.  814,  ed.  PotterX 
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chough  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  eziated  lyiei 
•vith  only  three  itringi.  (Blanchini,  De  Triimi 
(Jeiteribmt  Intirumentorym  Musieae  Veienan  Or- 
ycuuoae  DitwriatM^  tab.  iv.)  The  preceding  re- 
presentation of  a  tetrachord  and  the  following  one 
of  a  heptachord  are  both  taken  from  the  work  of 
Blanchini 

The  heptachord  introduced  by  Terpinder  hence- 
forth continued  to  be  moet  commonly  uaed  by  the 
Greeks  as  well  as  subsequently  by  the  Romans, 
Uiough  in  the  course  of  time  many  additions  and 
improvements  were 
made  which  are  de- 
scribed below.  In  the 
ancient  tetrachord 
the  two  extreme 
strings  stood  to  each 
other  in  the  relation 
of  a  fourth  (8i^  T«<r- 
aipw)^  ie.  the  lower 
fttnng  made  three 
vibrations  in  the 
time  that  the  upper 
one  made  four.  In 
the  most  ancient 
arrangement  of  the 
scale,  which  was 
called  the  diatonic, 
the  two  middle 
strings  were  strung 
in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  three  in- 
tervals between  the 
four  strings  produc- 
ed twice  a  whole 
tone,  and  one  semi- 
tone. Terpander  in 
forming  his  heptachord,  in  reality  added  a  new 
tetrachord  to  the  ancient  one,  but  left  out  the 
third  string  of  the  Utter,  as  there  was  between 
it  and  the  fourth  only  an  interval  of  a  semi-tone. 
The  heptachord  thus  had  the  compass  of  an  octave, 
or,  as  the  ancients  called  it,  a  diapason  (9 A  woamv). 
The  intervals  between  the  seven  stiings  in  the 
diatonic  scale  were  as  fiJlow :  —  between  one  and 
two  a  whole  tone,  between  two  and  three  a  whole 
tone,  between  three  and  four  a  whole  tone  and  a 
semi-tone  ;  between  four  and  five  and  five  and  six 
a  whole  tone  each,  between  six  and  seven  a  semi- 
tone. The  seven  strii^  themselves  were  called, 
beginning   from   the    highest,    y^tiy,    TopaiHrni^ 

(Boddi,  ds  MetrU  Pindaric  p.  205,  iu.)  Pindar 
himself  made  use  of  the  heptachord,  though  in 
his  time  an  eighth  string  had  been  added.  In 
the  time  of  Philip  and  iQexander  the  nmnber  of 
strings  was  increased  to  eleven  by  Timotheus  of 
Miletus  (Suidos,  «.  o.  TifUBtos  ;  Mtiller,  Dor.  iv. 
6.  §  3),  an  innovation  which  was  severely  cen- 
sured by  the  Spartans,  who  refused  to  go  beyond 
the  number  of  seven  string  (Ci&  de^,  il  16  ; 
Athen.  xiv.  p.  636.)  It  is  however  clear  that  the 
ancients  made  use  of  a  variety  of  lyres,  and  in  the 
representations  which  we  still  possess,  the  number 
of  strings  varies  from  three  to  eleven.  About  the 
time  of  Sappho  and  Anacreon  several  stringed  in- 
struments, such  as  ma^fadtB,  barbiton^  and  others, 
were  used  in  Greece,  and  especially  in  Lesbos. 
They  had  been  introduced  from  Asia  Minor,  and 
their  number  of  strings  fiu  exceeded  that  of  the 
lyre^  for  we  know  that  some  had  a  compass  of 
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two  octaves,  and  others  had  even  twenty  itriog^ 
so  that  they  must  have  more  resembled  a  modem 
harp  than  a  lyre.  (Bode,  GetA.  dmrL^rucL  DUU- 
kmui  der  HeSeHeH^  vol  L  p.  882,  &c. ;  compare 
QuinctiL  xiL  10.) 

It  has  been  remarked  above  that  the  name  lyra 
occurs  very  seldom  in  the  earliest  Greek  writers, 
and  that  originally  this  instrument  and  the  cithara 
were  the  same^  But  about  the  time  of  Pindar  in- 
novations seem  to  have  been  introduced  by  which 
the  lyra  became  distinct  from  the  cithara,  the  in- 
vention of  which  was  ascribed  to  Apollo,  and  henoe 
the  name  of  the  former  now  occurs  more  frequently. 
(Pind.  OL  z.  113,  Nem,  iil  19,  xi.  8,  i^L 
viii.  42,  et  passiuL)  Both  however  had  in  most 
cases  no  more  than  seven  strings.  The  difference 
between  the  two  instruments  is  described  above  ; 
the  Ijrre  had  a  great  and  full-sounding  bottom, 
which  continued  as  before  to  be  made  generally  of 
a  tortoise-shell,  from  which,  as  Ludan  {JHaL  Mw, 
1)  expresses  it,  the  horns  rose  as  from  the  head  of  a 
stag.  A  transverse  piece  of  wood  oonnectiufl  the 
two  horns  at  or  near  their  top-ends  served  to  Suten 
the  strings,  and  was  called  i/ryw^  and  in  Latin 
fmwsfigtiw.  The  horns  were  called  «^x*"  ^ 
cornua.  (SchoL  Venet  ad  lUad,  il  298  ;  Hesych. 
«.  V,  Zv^a  ;  Cic.  da  Nat,  Dear.  ii.  59.)  These  in- 
struments were  often  adorned  in  the  most  costly 
manner  with  gold  and  ivory.  (Cic.  ad  Hetem,  iv« 
47  ;  Ovid.  MeL  xi  167.)  The  lyre  was  considered 
as  a  more  manly  instrument  than  Uie  cithara, 
which,  on  account  of  its  smaller^ounding  bottom, 
excluded  full-sounding  and  deep  tones,  and  waa 
more  calculated  for  the  middle  tones.  The  lyre 
when  pUyed  stood  in  an  upright  position  between 
the  knees,  while  the  cithara  stood  upon  the  knees 
of  the  player.  Both  instruments  were  held  with 
the  left  hand,  and  played  with  the  righC  (Ovid. 
Afetam.  xi  168.)  It  has  generally  been  supposed 
that  the  strings  of  these  instruments  were  always 
touched  with  a  little  staff  called  plectrum  (vA^- 
KTpw)  (see  woodcut  under  Mbnsa),  but  among 
the  paintings  discovered  at  Herculaneum  we  find 
several  instances  where  the  persons  play  the  lyre 
with  their  fii^gers.  (See  also  Ovid.  Uvrwd.  iii 
118.)  The  lyre  was  at  all  times  only  played 
as  an  accompaniment  to  songs. 

The  Latin  name.^rfss,  which  was  used  for  a  lyre 
as  well  as  a  cithaia  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
Greek  (r^fScr,  whicita,  according  to  Hesychius  (i.  v.), 
signifies  gut-string ;  but  Festus  (s.  v.)  takes  it  to 
be  the  same  as  fides  (fiuth),  beomse  the  lyre  was 
the  symbol  of  harmony  and  unity  among  men. 

The  lyre  (dthaia  or  phorminx)  was  at  first 
used  in  the  recitations  of  epic  poetry,  though  it  was 
probably  not  played  durina  the  recitation  itself^ 
but  only  as  a  prelude  before  the  minstrel  com- 
menced his  story,  and  in  the  intervals  or  pauses 
between  the  several  parts.  The  lyre  has  ffiven  its 
name  to  a  species  of  poetry  called  lyric ;  tnis  kind 
of  poetiy  was  originally  never  recited  or  sung  with- 
out the  accompaniment  of  the  lyre,  and  sometimes 
also  of  an  appropriate  dance.  (Compare  the  article 
MufliCA ;  Plutarch,  dt  Musioa  ;  Bdckh,  de  Metru 
Pindari;  Driebeig,  Mutikatiteke  Wis$eiueka/Un 
derGrieehm;  and  by  the  same  author  AufkhlusM 
uber  die  Mutik  der  Griukem  ;  Bnmey,  Hittory  of 
Music;  Hawkins,  History  of  Music;  KrUger,  De 
Muside  Grace,  Organis  circa  Pmdari  tcmporaflo- 
rentUnu^  Gottincen,  1840 ;  MOller,  Hist,  of  Greek 
Z4^.  p.  148,&c)  [L&] 
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MACELLUM  (Aif<nr«A(a,  Athen.  1 9 ;  ^oin». 
XciOK,  icpcoirwXciby),  a  proyiBioQ-market,  frequent- 
ed  hj  cooka,  fiskennen,  poulteien,  oonfectionera, 
batcken,  and  men  of  similar  occupations.  (Vano, 
de  Re  Rust,  iiL  2. )  7,  <i0  Ling,  Lot  ▼.  32.  pp.  147, 
148.  ed.  Spengel ;  Plant  Aulul.  ii.  8.  3  ;  Ter. 
Eun.  ii.  2. 24  ;  Hor.  Sat  il  3.  229,  Epist.  I  15. 
31  ;  Seneca,  EpisL  78.)  [FoRirM.]  From  mo- 
eelltttn,  a  proYision-merckant  was  called  maed- 
lariui  ((n^oiraXi)5,  JcpcoirdSXifs).  (Sueton.  JvL  26. 
Vespat,  19  ;  VaiTO,  <f0  Ae  i^iue.  iil  2,  4.)  Tke 
Atkenians  odled  tkeir  maoellum  tls  roti^ov^  just  as 
tkey  called  tkeir  slaye-markets  clf  r&  Mpmroia, 
tkeir  wine-market  els  t^k  ohov^  and  otker  markets 
by  tke  name  of  tke  commodities  sold  in  tkem. 
(Poll.  ix.  47 ;  X.  19 ;  Harpocr.  s.o.  Attyfjuu)  [J.Y.] 

MA'CHINAE  0'i?x«'aO,  and  OUGANA 
(5p7aya).  Tke  object  of  tkis  article  is  to  give  a 
brief  general  account  of  tkose  contrivances  for  tke 
concentration  and  application  of  force,  wkick  are 
known  by  tke  names  of  kuirumaUSf  iMchanuxU 
powers^  nuukineSy  etigines,  and  so  fortk,  as  tkey 
were  in  use  among  tke  Greeks  and  Romans,  espe- 
cially in  tke  time  of  Vitruvins,  to  wkose  tentk 
book  tke  reader  is  referred  for  tke  details  of  tke 
subject 

Tke  genera],  but  loose,  definition  wkick  Vitru- 
vius  gives  of  a  maehitie  (x.  I.  §  1),  is  a  wooden 
itracture,  kaving  tke  virtue  of  moving  very  great 
weigkts.  A  marina  differs  from  an  organon^  in- 
asmuck  as  tke  fonner  is  more  complex  and  produces 
greater  effects  of  power  tkan  tke  latter :  perkaps 
tke  distinction  may  be  best  expressed  by  translat- 
ing tke  terms  respectively  machine  or  engine  and 
intirumenL  Under  tke  latter  class,  besidefl  com- 
mon tools  and  simple  insirtiments^  as  tke  plougk  for 
example,  Vitruvius  appears  to  include  tke  simple 
mechanioai  powers,  wkick,  kowever,  wken  used  in 
combination,  as  in  tke  crane  and  otker  mackines, 
become  nuuiinae.  Tkus  Horace  uses  tke  word  for 
tke  mackines  used  to  launck  vessels  (Carm.  i  4. 2), 
wkick  appears  to  kave  been  effected  by  tke  joint 
force  of  ropes  and  pulleys  drawing  tke  skip,  and 
a  screw  pusking  it  forwards,  aided  by  rollers 
(^dXoTyes)  beneatk  it  Tke  word  organon  was 
also  used  in  its  modem  sense  of  a  musical  instru- 
ment   [See  Hydraula.] 

Tke  Greek  writers,  wkom  Vitruvius  followed, 
divided  mackines  into  tkree  classes,  tke  (genus) 
eeansooriwn  or  iucpoSaTutSv  (respecting  wkick  see 
Vitruvius  and  kis  commentators),  tke  spiritale  or 
wvtvfutriKSv  [Hydraula],  and  tke  tradoriitm  or 
fiapovKKov  (or  fidvavffoy  according  to  tke  reading 
of  tke  old  editions)  for  moving  keavy  weigkts.  Tke 
information  wkick  ke  gives  us  may  perkaps,  kow- 
ever, be  exkibited  better  under  anotker  classifi- 
cation. 

I.  Mechanical  Engines, 

1.  The  Simple  Mechanical  Powers  were  known 
to  tke  Greek  meckanicians  from  a  period  earlier 
tkan  can  be  assigned,  and  tkeir  tkeories  were  com- 
pletely demonstrated  by  Arckimedes.  Vitruvius 
(x.  3.  s.  8)  discourses  of  tke  two  modes  of  raising 
keavy  weights,  by  rediUnear  (th^ttay)  and  circular 
(nvKKtrr^y)  motion.  He  explains  tke  action  of 
tke  lever  (/erreus  veoUs),  and  its  tkree  different 
•orta,  according  to  tke  position  of  tke  fulcrum 
(iiro^it^x^'o*'))  <uid  some  of  its  applications,  as  in  tke 
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sieefyard  (incfma,  sfttfora),  and  tke  oars  and  rudder- 
oars  of  a  skip ;  and  alludes  to  tke  principle  of 
mrtual  vehdtia,  Tke  indinedplane  is  not  spoken 
of  by  Vitruvius  as  a  maddnoy  but  its  properties 
as  an  aid  in  tke  elevation  of  weigkts  are  often 
referred  to  by  kim  and  otker  writers ;  and  in  eariy 
times  it  was,  doubtless,  tke  sole  means  by  wkick 
tke  great  blocks  of  stone  in  tke  upper  parts  of 
buildings  could  be  raised  to  tkeir  places. 

Under  tke  kead  of  circular  motion,  Vitruvius 
makes  a  passing  allusion  to  tke  various  forms  of 
wkeels  and  screws,7)2eNMfra,  rMae,  tgmpana,  roloe, 
oockkae,  soorpiones,  baUstae,  prdoy  about  wkick  see 
tke  respective  articles.  It  is  wortk  wkile,  also,  to 
notice  tke  metkods  adopted  by  Ckersipknm  and  ku 
son  Metagenes,  tke  arckitects  of  tke  temple  of 
Artemis  at  Epkesus,  and  by  later  arckitects,  to 
convey  large  blocks  of  marble  from  tke  quarries,  by 
supporting  tkem  in  a  cradle  between  wkeels,  or 
enclosing  tkem  in  a  cylindrical  frame-work  of 
wood  (Vitruv.  x.  6.  s.  2) ;  and  also  tke  account 
wkick  Vitruvius  gives  of  tke  mode  of  measuring 
tke  distance  passed  over  by  a  carriage  or  a  skip, 
by  an  instrument  attacked  to  tke  wkeel  of  tke 
former,  or  to  a  sort  of  paddle-wkeel  projecting  frtun 
tke  side  of  tke  latter  (&  9.  s.  14).  Wkat  ke  says 
of  tke  puOeg  will  be  more  conveniently  stated  under 
tke  next  kead. 

2.  Compound  Medtankal  Powers^  or  Maekmes 
fir  raising  heavp  we^hts  (moMnae  traeionae). 
Of  tkese  Vitruvius  describes  tkree  principal  sorts, 
all  of  tkem  consisting  of  a  proper  erect  frame-work 
(eitker  tkree  beama,  or  one  supported  by  ropes) ; 
from  wkick  kang  putUes^  tke  rope  of  wkick  is 
worked  eitker  by  a  numbtf  of  men,  or  by  a  wind- 
lass (siftw2a),  or  by  a  large  drum  {i^panmm,  Vf^ 
peiwif,  TtpirpSxtoy)  moved  as  a  tread- wkeel,  only 
fivm  witkin.  He  describes  tke  different  sort  a 
pullies,  according  to  tke  number  of  leaves  (or6i- 
cnU)  in  eack  block  (trochlea  or  redkamme\  wbence 
also  tke  mackine  received  special  names,  suck  as 
trispastoSj  wken  tkere  were  three  skeaves,  one  in 
tke  lower  block  and  two  in  tke  upper ;  and  penta- 
spcutos,  wken  tkere  were  fioe  skeaves,  two  in  tke 
lower  block,  and  tkree  in  tke  upper  (x.  2 — 5). 

II.  Military  Engines.  (Vitruv.  x.  15—22  ; 
Vegetius  and  tke  otker  writers  de  Re  MiHiari ; 
Aribs  ;  HsLBPOLis  ;  Tbstudo  ;  Torm bntitm  ; 

TURRIS,  &C.) 

III.  Theatrical  Machines.     [Thbatruic.] 

IV.  ffgdrauHo  Engines. 

1.  Conveganoe  and  delivery  of  water  through  p^pes 
and  ehannds.  [Aquabdvctus  ;  Emissarium  ; 
Fistula  ;  Pons.]  It  bas  been  sbown,  under  tke 
articles  referred  to,  tkat  tke  ancients  well  knew,  and 
tkat  tkey  applied  in  practice,  the  hydrostatic  law, 
tkat  water  enclosed  in  a  bent  pipe  rises  to  tke 
same  level  in  botk  arms.  It  also  appears,  from 
tke  work  of  Frontinus,  tkat  tkey  were  acquainted 
witk  tke  law  of  kydraulics,  tkat  tke  quantity  of 
water  delivered  by  an  orifice  in  a  given  time  de- 
pends on  tke  size  of  tke  orifice  and  on  the  height 
of  the  water  in  the  reservoir ;  and  also,  tkat  it  ia 
delivered  fiuter  tkrougk  a  skort  pipe  tkan  tkrough 
a  mere  orifice  of  equal  diameter. 

2.  Machines  fir  raising  toaier,  Tke  ancients 
did  not  know  enougk  of  tiie  laws  of  atmospkeric 
pressure  to  be  acquainted  witk  tke  common  sucking 
pump  ;  but  tkey  kad  a  sort  of  forcing  pump,  wkick 
IS  described  by  Vitruvius  (x.  12),  wko  ascribes  tke 
invention  to  Ctesibius.    For  raising  water  a  small 
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Iwigbt  only  they  had  the  well-known  icmw  of 
Aidiimedet,  an  uutnunent  which,  fiir  thii  parti- 
cular purpose,  haa  never  heen  snrpaaaed.  (Vitrov. 
X  11 ;  CocBLBA.)  But  their  piimpa  were  chiefly 
on  the  principle  of  thoae  in  which  the  water  is 
lifted  in  buckets,  placed  either  at  the  extremity  of 
a  lever,  or  on  the  rim  of  a  wheel,  or  on  a  chain 
working  between  two  wheels.  (YitmY.  z.  9 ; 
Antlia  ;  Tympanum.) 

d«  MaekinM  m  loUci  waier  is  A$  msmtig  power, 
(VitruT.  X.  10 ;  Mola.) 

4.  Other  a]^lications  of  water,  as  to  the  mea- 
anremeiit  of  time,  and  the  production  of  musical 
aounds,  in  the  dip^fdf  and  the  i^rauUe  oryan, 
(VitruT.  iz.  5,  6,  x.  13;  HoaoLooiUM  ;  Hy- 
UmAVLA,)  [P.  &] 

MAENIA'NUM,  signified,  originally,  a  pro- 
jecting balcony,  which  was  erected  round  the  Ro- 
man fbtum,  in  order  to  give  more  accommodation 
to  the  spectators  of  the  gkdiatorial  combats,  by  the 
censor,  CMaenius,  B.a  318  (Festus,  i;o.  p.  135, 
ed.  Miiller;  Isidor.  Orig.  xv.  3.  §  11)  ;  and  hence 
balconies  in  general  came  to  be  called  maaUtma, 
Many  allusions  to  such  stmctures,  and  to  the  regu- 
lations which  were  found  necessary  to  keep  them 
within  due  bounds,  are  found  in  the  ancient 
writers  (Cic.  Aoad.  iv.  22  ;  Non.  p.  83.  s.  65, 
MttU. ;  Sueton.  Oalig.  18 ;  VitruT.  t.  1  ;  Plin. 
ff.  M  xxxT.  10.  s.  37  ;  VaL  Maz.ix.  12.  §7  ; 
Cod.  Just,  viil  2.  20,  10.  11,  xliii.  8.  2.  §  6, 
L  16.  242.  §  1  ;  Amm.  Marc.  xxviL  9,  10 ;  see 
also  Amprithbat&um,  p.  88,  and  Circus,  p. 
286,  a.)  [P.  S.J 

MAOADIS.     [Ly&a,  p.  721,  a. ;  Musica.] 

MAOIST'ER,  which  contains  the  same  root  as 
ma^'ia  and  mag-mtM^  was  applied  at  Rome  to  per- 
sons possessiqg  various  kinds  of  offices,  and  is  tnus 
explained  by  Festns  (t.  o.  Maffi$temn)  :  —  ^  ilfo- 
ffiMenm,  modeiori.  Undo  magutri  non  solum 
doetores  artium,  sed  etiam  pogomm,  societatum, 
vicomni,  eollegiomm,  equitum  dicnntnr  ;  quia 
omnes  Id  magis  ceteris  possunt^  Paulus  (Dig.  50. 
titr  16.  s.  57)  dius  defoies  the  word :  —  **  Quibus 
piaecipua  cuia  reram  incumbit,  et  qui  magis  quam 
ceteri  dUigentiam  et  sollicitudinem  rebus,  quibus 
pnaesunt,  debent,  hi  magistri  appellantur.^  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  magistri :  — 

Magistui  Admissionum.  [Ai>MU8I0NAI.B&] 

Magibtm  Aamorum  appears  to  have  been  the 
sane  o6ker  as  the  Magister  Militam.  (Amm.  Maic. 
zvi  7,  XX.  9.) 

Magutbr  Auctionis.   [Bono&um  Emptio.] 

MAGiSTXa   BiBKliDl.      [SYMPOSIUM.] 

Maoistxr  CoLLXGix  wss  the  president  of  acel- 
l^nm  or  coipomtion.    [Collboiom.] 

MagI8TB&  Epistolarum  answered  letteni  on 
behalf  of  the  emperor.   (Orelli,  Inter,  2352.) 

Magistkr  EQurruM.  [Dictator,  p.  407,  b.] 

Magistsr  Lxbrllorum  was  an  officer  or  secre- 
tary who  read  and  answered  petitions  addressed  to 
the  emperors.  [Libsllus,  4.  c]  He  is  called  in 
an  hiBcription  **  Magister  Libellorum  et  0)gni- 
tionum  Saeramm.**    (Orelli,  L  c.) 

Magister  Mbmoriai,  an  officer  whose  duty  it 
was  to-  receive  the  decision  of  the  emperor  on  any 
subject  and  communicate  it  to  the  public  or  the 
persons  concerned.    (Amm.  Marc.  xv.  5,  xxvii.  6.) 

Magistbr  Militum,  the  title  of  the  two  offi- 
cers, to  whom  Constantino  intrusted  the  command 
of  all  the  armies  of  the  empire.  One  was  placed 
the  cavaLiy,  and  Uie  other  over  the  inomtiy. 
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On  the  divisioDs  of  the  empire  their  number  was 
increased,  and  each  of  them  had  both  cavalry  and 
infontry  under  his  command.  In  addition  to  the 
title  ofHiagutri  miZAwn,  we  find  them  called  ilf^^tt- 
tri  armorwm^  egmtum  et  pedUmn,  utriutque  mUUiae 
(Zosim.  il  33,  iv.  27 ;  Voles,  ad  Amm,  Mare, 
xvL  7.)  In  the  fifth  century,  there  were  in  the 
Eastern  empire  two  of  these  officen  at  court,  and 
three  in  the  provinces  ;  in  the  western  empire,  two 
at  court,  and  one  in  Oaul  Under  Justinian,  a 
new  magister  militum  was  appointed  for  Armenia 
and  Pontus.  (Walter,  Geaokkkie  ds$  Romieckem 
Redda,  §  342,  2d  ed.) 

Magistbr  Navu.    [Exbrcitoria  Actio.] 

Magistbr  Oppiciorum,  was  an  officer  of  high 
rank  at  the  imperial  court,  who  had  the  superin- 
tendence of  all  audiences  with  the  emperor,  and 
also  had  extensive  jurisdiction  over  both  dvO  and 
military  officers.  (Cod.  1.  tit.  31  ;  12.  tit  16 ;  Cod. 
Theod.  1.  tit  9  ;  6.  tit  9  ;  Amm.  Mai€.  xv.  5  ; 
XX.  2,  Bxii  3  ;  (^assiod.  Variar.  vi  6.) 

Magistbr  Popull    [Dictator.] 

Magistbr  Scriniorum,  had  the  care  of  all  the 
papers  and  documents  belonging  to  the  emperor. 
(Cod.  12.  tit  9  ;  SparUan.  AeL  Ver.  4  ;  Lamprid. 
AUg,Sev,2e.) 

Magistbr  Socibtatis.  The  equites,  who 
&imed  the  taxes  at  Rome,  wero  divided  into  com< 
panics  or  partnerships;  and  he  who  presided  in 
such  a  company  was  called  Magister  Societatis. 
(Cic.  FeiT.iL  7i,adFam.jm.  9,  pr9  PUmdoy  13.) 

Magistbr  Vicorum.  Augustus  divided  Rome 
into  certain  r^ones  and  vici,  and  commanded  that 
the  people  of  each  vicus  should  choose  magistri  to 
manage  iu  aflain.  (Suet  Avg,  30,  TliS.  76 ;  Oralli, 
/fucr.  5, 813, 1530.)  From  an  inscription  on  an 
ancient  stone  sefeired  to  by  Pitiscus  {LtKioon^  s.  v.) 
itappeais  that  then  wero  four  such  maffistri  to  each 
vicus.  They  were  accustomed  to  exhibit  the  Ludi 
Compitalitii  dressed  m  the  praetexta.  (Ascon.  m 
do,  Pison.  p.  7,  ed.  OrellL) 

MAQISTRATUS.  A  definition  of  Magistia- 
tns  may  be  collected  firom  Pomponius,  De  Origme 
Jurit  (Dig.  1.  tit  2).  Magistratns  are  those  **  qui 
juii  dicundo  luaesunt**  The  King  was  originally 
the  sole  Magistratus ;  he  had  all  the  Potestas.  On 
the  expulsion  of  the  Kings,  two  (^nsuls  wen  an- 
nually mppointed  and  they  were  Afogistratus.  In 
course  of  time  other  Magistratns  were  appointed, 
so  that  PompOBias  enumerates  as  the  Magistratus 
of  his  time  ^  qui  in  civitate  juxa  reddebant,"  ten 
tribnni  plebis,  two  consuls,  eighteen  praetors,  and 
six  aediles.  He  adds  that  the  Praefecti  Annonae 
et  Vigilnm  were  not  Magistratus.  The  Dictator 
was  also  a  Magistzatns ;  and  the  Censors ;  and  the 
Decemviri  litibus  judicandis.  llie  governors  of 
Provinces  with  the  title  of  Propraetor  or  Proconsul 
were  also  Magistratus.  Oaius  attributes  the  Jus 
Edicendi  to  the  Magistratus  Populi  Romani,  with- 
out any  restriction ;  but  he  says  that  the  chief 
edictal  power  was  possessed  by  the  Praetor  Urbanus 
and  the  Praetor  reregrinns,  whose  jurisdictio  in 
the  provinces  was  exercised  by  the  Praesides  of 
Provmces ;  and  also  by  the  Curnle  Aediles  whose 
jurisdiction  in  the  ProTinciae  Populi  Romani  was 
exereiscd  by  the  Quaestors  of  those  Provinces. 

The  word  Magistratns  contains  the  same  element 
as  mag(ister)  and  mag(nns)  ;  and  it  signifies  both 
the  persons  and  the  office,  as  we  see  in  the  phrase 
**  se  magistratu  abdicare,^  which  siffnifies  to  give 
up  the  office  before  the  time  at  which  it  regularly 
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expired.  (On  the  abdicatio,  see  Rubino,  Romis(Ae 
Staatsver/assunff^  p.  88  ;  and  Plut  Cie.  19).  (Liy. 
tL  1,  xxiii.  23.)  According  to  Festus,  a  magis- 
tratuB  was  one  who  had  ^judicium  anspicinmque.** 
According  to  M.  Mesaala  the  augur,  quoted  by 
Gelliufl  (xiii.  15),  the  Auspicia  Maxima  belonged 
to  the  Consuls,  Praetors,  and  Censors,  and  the 
Minora  auspicia  to  ihe  other  Magistratus  ;  accord- 
ingly the  Consuls,  Praetors,  and  Censors  were 
caUed  Majores,  and  they  were  dected  at  the  Co- 
roitia  Centuriata;  the  other  Magistratus  were  called 
Minores.  The  Magistratus  were  also  divided  into 
Curules  and  those  who  were  not  Curules:  the 
Magistratus  Curules  were  the  dictator,  consuls, 
pxaeton,  censors,  and  the  curule  aediles,  who  were 
so  called,  because  they  had  the  Jus  Sellae  Curulis. 
The  magistrates  were  chosen  only  from  the  Patri- 
cians in  the  early  Republic,  but  in  course  of  time 
the  Plebeians  snared  these  honours,  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  the  Interrez:  the  Plebeian 
MagistFatus  properly  so  called  were  the  Plebeian 
Aediles  and  the  Tribuni  Plebis. 

The  distinction  of  Magistratus  into  Majores 
who  had  the  Imperium,  and  the  Minores  who  had 
not,  had  a  reference  to  Jurisdiction  also.  The 
former  term  comprised  Praetors  and  governors  of 
Provinces;  the  latter,  in  the  Republican  time, 
comprised  Aediles  and  Quaestors,  and,  under  the 
Empire,  the  numerous  body  of  Municipal  Magis- 
trates. The  want  of  the  Imperium  Imiited  the 
power  of  the  Magistratus  Minores  in  various  mat- 
ters which  came  under  their  cognizance,  and  the 
want  of  it  also  removed  other  matters  entirely  from 
their  jurisdictio  (taking  the  word  in  its  general 
sense).  Those  matters  which  belonged  to  Juris- 
dictio in  its  limited  sense  were  within  the  com- 
petence of  the  Magistratus  Minores  [Jurisdxctto]  ; 
but  those  matters  which  belong  to  the  Imperium, 
were  for  that  reason  not  within  the  competence  of 
the  Magistratus  Minores.  As  proceeding  from  the 
Imperium  we  find  enumerated  the  praetoriae  stipu- 
lationes,  such  as  the  cautio  damni  infecti,  and 
ex  novi  operis  nunciatione  ;  and  also  the  Missio 
in  possessionem,  and  the  In  integrum  restitutio. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  limited  jurisdictio  was 
confined  to  the  Ordo  judidorum  privatorum,  and 
all  the  proceedings  Extra  ordinem  were  based  on 
the  Imperium :  consequently  a  Minor  Magistratus 
could  not  exercise  Cognitio,  properly  so  caUed,  and 
could  not  make  a  Decretum.  Tlus  consideration 
explains  the  fact  of  two  Praetors  for  questions  as 
to  fideicommissa  being  appointed  under  Claudius : 
they  had  to  decide  such  matters  for  all  Italy, 
inasmuch  as  such  matters  were  not  within  the 
competence  of  the  municipal  magistrates.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  municipal  magistrates  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul  was  limited  in  many  cases  to  a  certain 
sum  of  money:  and  this  limitation  was  afterwards 
extended  to  ul  Italy.  Added  to  this,  these  magis- 
trates had  not  the  Imperium,  which,  as  already 
observed,  limited  their  Jurisdictio. 

The  Magistratus  Minores  could  take  cognizance 
of  matters  which  were  not  within  their  jurisdictio, 
by  delegation  from  a  superior  Magistratus.  Thus 
in  the  case  of  Damntmi  Infectum,  inasmuch  as  de- 
lay might  cause  irreparable  mischief^  the  Praetor 
could  delegate  to  the  Municipal  Magistratus,  who 
were  under  him,  the  power  of  requiring  the  Cautio. 
(Dig.  89.  tit.  2.  a.  4.) 

It  became  necessary  to  re-oivamze  the  admini- 
ftmtion  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  on  its  ceasing  to  be  a 
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Province ;  and  as  the  Jurisdictio  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Municipal  Magistratus,  who  had  no  Im- 
perium, it  vras  further  necessary  to  determine  what 
should  be  the  form  of  procedure  before  these  Ma- 
gistratus in  all  matters  that  were  extra  ordinem, 
that  is,  in  such  matters  as  did  not  belong  to  their 
competence  because  they  were  Magistratus  Minores, 
but  were  specially  given  to  them  by  a  Lex.  The 
determining  of  this  form  of  procedure  was  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Lex  Rubria.  [Lbz  Rubrll]  (Pnchta, 
Zeitsahri/i^  x.  p.  195.) 

The  case  of  Adoption  (properly  so  called)  illus- 
trates the  distinction  of  BCagistra^  into  Majoes 
and  Minores,  as  founded  on  the  possessing  or  not 
possessing  the  Imperium.  (Gains,  L  99.)  This 
adoption  was  effected  **  Imperio  Magistratus,**  as 
for  instance  before  the  Praetor  at  Rome:  in  the 
Provinciae  the  same  thing  was  effected  befon  a 
Proconsul  or  Legatns,  both  of  whom  therefore  had 
the  Imperium.  The  Municipal  Magistratos,  as 
they  had  not  the  Imperium,  could  not  give  validly 
to  such  an  act  of  adoption.  [O.  L.] 

MAJESTAS  is  defined  by  Ulpian  (Dig.  48. 
tit  4.  s.  1)  to  be  **  crimen  Ulud  quod  adversus 
Populum  Romanum  vel  adveraus  securitatem  ejus 
committitur.**  He  then  gives  various  instances  of 
the  crime  of  Majestas,  some  of  which  pretty  nearly 
correspond  to  treason  in  English  Uw ;  but  all  the 
offences  included  under  Majestas  compreheod  more 
than  the  Eng^h  treason.  One  of  the  offences  in- 
cluded in  Majestas  was  the  effecting,  aiding  in,  or 
planning  the  death  of  a  magistmtus  Popdi  Ro- 
mani  or  of  one  who  had  Imperium  or  Potestss. 
Though  the  phrase  **  crimen  majestatis**  was  used, 
the  complete  expression  was  **  crimen  laesae,  im- 
minutae,  diminutae,  minutae,  majestatis.** 

The  word  Majestas  consistently  with  its  relation 
to  moff  (nus)  signifies  the  magnitude  or  greatness 
of  a  thing.  **  Majestas,**  says  Cicero  (Part,  SO) 
^  est  quaedam  magnitndo  Populi  Romani  ;**  ** Ma- 
jestas est  in  Imperii  atque  in  nominis  Populi  Ro- 
mani dignitate.**  Accordingly  the  phrases  **  Ma* 
jestas  Populi  Roman!,**  **  Imperii  Bffajestas  **  (Hor. 
Carm,  iv.  15)  signify  the  whole  of  that  which 
constituted  the  Roman  State  ;  in  other  words  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  Roman  State.  The  expres- 
sion ^  minuere  majestatem  **  consequently  signifies 
any  act  by  which  this  majestas  is  impured  ;  and 
it  is  thus  defined  by  Cicero  (ds  InvetU,  ii  17), 
**  Majestatem  minuere  est  de  dignitate,  ant  ampli- 
tudine,  aut  potestate  Populi  out  eomm  quibos 
Populus  potestatem  dedit,  aliqnid  derogare.**  (See 
Cic.  ad  FanL  iii.  11.  **  Majestatem  anxisti.**) 
The  phrase  Majestas  Publica  in  the  Digest  is 
equivalent  to  the  Majestas  Populi  RomanL  In 
the  Republican  period  the  tern  Majestas  Laesa  or 
Minuta  was  most  commonly  applied  to  cases  of  a 
general  betraying  or  surrendering  his  amy  to  the 
enemy,  exciting  sedition,  and  generally  by  his  bad 
conduct  in  administration  impairing  Uie  Majestas 
of  the  State.   (Tacit  Ann,  i.  72.) 

The  Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  punished  with 
death  a  person  who  stirred  up  an  enemy  against 
Rome  or  surrendered  a  Roman  dtizen  to  an  enemy. 
(Dig.  48.  tit  4.  s.  3.)  The  Leges  Majestatis  seem 
to  have  extended  the  offence  of  Majestas  gene- 
rally to  all  acts  which  impaired  the  Majestas 
Publica ;  and  several  of  the  special  provisions  of 
the  Lex  Julia  are  enumerated  in  the  passage  just 
referred  to. 

Like  many  other  leges  the  Lex  Jnlla  was  modified 
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by  Sflnatnucmiimlta  and  Imperial  Comiitatiani ;  and 
we  most  not  conclude  firom  the  title  in  the  Digest, 
**  Ad  Legem  Juliam  Majestatia,^  that  all  the  provi- 
siooB  enumerated  under  that  title  were  comprehended 
in  the  original  Lex  Julia.  It  ia  atated  by  Marrianua, 
ae  there  cited,  that  it  was  not  Majestae  to  repair  the 
statues  of  the  Caesar  which  were  going  to  decay ; 
and  a  Rescript  of  SeTerus  and  his  son  Antoninus 
CaiBcalla  declared  that  if  a  stone  was  thrown  and 
accidentally  struck  a  statue  of  the  Emperor,  that 
also  was  not  Majestas ;  and  they  also  graciously 
declared  that  it  was  not  Majestas  to  sell  the 
statues  of  the  Caesar  before  they  were  consecrated. 
Here  then  is  an  instance  under  the  title  ad  Legem 
Juliam  Majestatis  of  the  Imperial  rescripts  de> 
clazing  what  was  not  Majestas.  There  is  also  an 
extract  from  Satnzninus  De  Judiciis,  who  says 
that  if  a  person  melted  down  the  statues  or  tmo- 
pnet  of  ue  Impeiator  which  were  already  con- 
secrated, or  did  any  similar  act,  he  was  liable  to 
the  penalties  of  the  Lex  Julia  Majestatis.  But 
OTen  this  also  does  not  prove  that  this  provision 
wBsapart  of  the  Julia  Lex,  as  originally  passed,  for 
a  Lex  after  being  amended  by  Senatusconsulta  or 
Imperial  Constitntiona  atiU  retained  ita  name.  In 
the  time  of  Tiberiua  it  waa  a  matter  of  charge 
Bgainat  a  man  that  in  aelling  a  garden  he  had  in- 
cluded a  atatue  of  Augustua ;  which  Tiberiua  de* 
dared  to  be  no  offence.    (Tacit.  Anm*  L  73.) 

The  old  pumahment  of  Majeataa  waa  perpetual 
Interdiction  from  fire  and  water ;  but  now,  aaya 
Paulua  (S.  R,  v.  39),  that  ia,  in  the  later  Imperial 
period,  perw>na  of  low  condition  are  thrown  to 
wild  beaats,  or  burnt  alive  ;  persona  of  better  con- 
dition are  aimply  put  to  death.  The  property  of 
the  offender  waa  confiacated  and  hia  memory  waa 
infiunouB. 

In  the  early  timea  of  the  Republic  every  act  of 
a  dtisoi  which  waa  injuiioua  to  the  State  or  ita 
peace  waa  called  Perdudlio,  and  the  offender  ipei^ 
dveUu)  waa  tried  before  the  popnlua  (popuU  judi- 
eio\  and,  if  convicted,  put  to  death.  (Liv.  ii.  41, 
vi.  20.)  The  earliest  trial  and  form  of  procedure 
ia  that  which  is  givoi  by  Livy  (i  26)  ;  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  kingly  power  the  notion  of  Per- 
duellio  and  the  process  were  in  some  degree 
changed.  Numerous  offences  against  the  state 
were  comprehended  under  Perduellio.  For  in- 
stance Cn.  Fulvius  (Liv.  xxvL  c  3.)  was  charged 
with  the  offence  of  perduellio  for  losing  a  Roman 
army  ;  but  in  course  of  time,  and  probably  after 
the  passing  of  the  Lex  Porcia,  though  it  does  not 
appear  that  this  Lex  applied  to  Perduellio,  the 
punishment  was  aquae  et  ignis  int^ictio.  Ac- 
cording to  Oaiua  **  perduellia  ^  originally  aignified 
**  boatia  '*  (Dig.  50.  tit  16.  a.  234)  ;  and  thua  the 
old  offence  of  perduellio  waa  equiiralent  to  making 
war  on  the  Roman  State.  The  trial  for  perduellio 
{pmrdudkom$  judiawn)  exiated  to  the  later  timea 
of  the  Republic ;  but  the  name  aeema  to  have 
almost  follen  into  diauae,  and  varioua  legea  were 
paaaed  for  the  puzpoae  of  determining  more  accu- 
rately what  should  be  Majestas. 

These  Leges  were  a  Lex  Apuleia,  probably 
passed  in  the  fifth  consulship  of  Marius,  the  exact 
contents  of  which  are  unknown  (Cic  <U  Or.  ii.  25, 
49),  a  Lex  Varia  &  c.  91  (Appian,  BdL  Civ,  L 
37  ;  Cic.  BruL  89  ;  Valer.  Maxim,  viii.  6.  §  4),  a 
Lex  Cornelia  paaaed  by  L.  Omeliua  SulU  ((3ic 
III  PU.  21,  pro  amemt,  35),  and  the  Lex  Julia  I 
nlraidy  meutioned,  and  which  oomtinned  imder| 
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the  Empire  to  be  the  fundamental  enactment  on 
this  subject.  This  Lex  Julia  is  by  some  attributed 
to  C.  Julius  Caesar,  and  assigned  to  the  year  b.  c. 
48,  and  this  may  be  the  Lex  refeiied  to  in  the 
Digest ;  some  assume  a  second  Lex  Julia,  under 
Augustus.  That  a  Lex  de  Majestate  was  passed 
in  Ctnemt*B  time  appears  from  Cicero.    {PhiUpp, 

1.   v./ 

Under  the  Empire  the  term  Majestas  was  tilled 
to  the  person  of  the  reigning  Caesar,  and  we  find 
the  phraaea  Majeataa  Augusta,  Impentoria,  and 
Regia.  It  was  however  nothing  new  to  apply  the 
term  to  the  Emperor,  consideied  in  some  of  his 
capacities,  for  it  was  applied  to  the  magistratus 
imder  the  Republic,  as  to  the  consul  and  praetor. 
(Cic  PkiUpp,  xiii  9,  m  Pimmem,  11.)  Horace 
even  addresses  Augustus  {Ep,  ii  1.  288)  in  the 
terms  "•  majestas  tua,**  but  this  can  hardly  be 
viewed  otherwise  than  aa  a  pecaonal  compliment, 
and  not  as  said  with  refeieoce  to  any  of  the  officea 
which  he  held.  The  extension  of  the  penalties 
to  various  new  offisnces  against  the  person  of  the 
Emperor  belonga  of  course  to  the  Imperial  period. 
Augustus  availed  himself  of  the  Lex  for  prosecut- 
ing the  authoia  of  fiunoai  libelli  {eognUionem  de 
fianoait  Ubdlia^  tpecu  Ugii  ^us^  traetavit^  Tadt 
Ann,  I  72 ;  Dion  Caaa.  Ivi.  27 ;  Sueton.  OeUw, 
55):  the  proper  inference  fipom  the  passage  of 
Tacitus  is  that  the  Leges  Majestatis  (for  they  all 
seem  to  be  comprised  under  the  term  **  Legem 
Majestatia,**)  did  not  apply  to  worda  or  writings, 
for  theae  were  puniahable  otherwiae.  The  pat- 
aage  of  Cicero  {ad  Fam,  iii.  11)  ia  manifestly 
corrupt,  and  aa  it  atanda,  inconaiatent  with  the 
context ;  it  cannot  be  taken  v  evidence  that  the 
Lex  Majeatatia  of  Sulla  contained  any  proviaiooa 
aa  to  libelloua  worda,  aa  to  which  there  were 
other  sufficient  proviaiona.  [Injubia.]  Sigoniua 
haa  attempted  to  collect  the  capita  of  the  Lex 
Majeatatia  of  Sulla.  Under  Tiberiua  the  offence 
of  Majeataa  waa  extended  to  all  acta  and  worda 
which  might  appear  to  be  disrespectful  to  the 
Princeps,  as  appears  from  various  passages  in  Ta- 
citus (Ann,  I  73,  74,  ii.  50,  iii.  38,  66,  67,  &c). 
The  term  Perduellio  was  still  in  use  under  the 
Empire,  and  seems  to  have  been  eqinvalent  to 
Majestas  at  that  period. 

An  inquiry  might  be  made  into  an  act  of  Majes- 
tas aoinst  the  Imperator  even  after  the  death  of 
the  offender ;  a  rule  which  waa  eatabliahed  (aa  we 
are  informed  by  Paulua)  by  M.  Aurelina  in  the 
caae  of  Druncianua  or  Druncaniua,  a  aenator  who 
had  taken  port  in  the  outbreak  of  Caaaiua,  and 
whose  property  waa  claimed  by  the  fiacus  after  his 
death.  (Perhaps  the  account  of  (Tapitolinus,  M, 
Ant,  Pka,  c  26,  and  of  Vulcatius  Oallicanus,  Am- 
ditu  Ca$8iu$,  c.  9,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  state- 
ment of  Paulus :  on  the  case  of  Droncianus,  see 
Tillemont,  Hitioire  des  Empermtn^  vol.  ii.  pi  382.) 
A  constitution  of  S.  Sevous  and  Antoninus  Ciara- 
calla  declared  that  fit)m  the  time  that  an  act  of 
Majestas  was  committed,  a  man  could  not  alienate 
lus  property  or  manumit  a  slave,  to  which  the 
great  {magmu)  Antoninus  (probably  Caracalla  is 
still  meant),  added  that  a  debtor  could  not  after 
that  time  lawfully  make  a  payment  to  him.  In 
the  matter  of  Majestas  slaves  could  also  be  ex* 
amined  by  torture  in  order  to  give  evidence  against 
their  master:  this  provision,  though  comprehended 
in  the  Code  under  the  title  Ad  Legem  Juliam 
Majestatis,  was  perhaps  not  contained  in  the  on- 
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frinol  Uv,  for  Tiberiiu  fold  ■  mini  iUtm  to  tha 
actor  publiciu  {Ann.  iiL  67)  in  sider  thil  the; 
might  give  sTideDce  Hgniiut  thnr  niBitflr,  vho  wu 
acnued  of  Rapctundae  and  alu  of  Hajntai, 
Women  were  admitted  ai  cTldcna  in  a  caM  of 
Laeta  Hajeitai,  and  ihe  cbm  of  Fulna  ii  cilsd  ai 
an  initance.    (Dig.  iS.  lit.  4  ;  Cod.  iz.  bt,  B.) 

Ai  to  the  phiue  Pallia  MaicMai,  ks  F^tua 
POTHTAS.  (The  hiitorjr  of  MajcatH  ii  giren 
with  gttnl  ininntaneu  by  Rein,  Dot  Ormiaairt^ 
der  t^ner.  A  hrief  view  of  the  mbjact  I*  Toty 
diffirnlt  to  give.)  [O.  L.] 

MAJO'RES.     [IMUNI.] 

MA'LLEUS,  dm.  MALLK-OLUS  {tcurHlp: 
efipa,  dim.  a^otiar),  %  hammer,  a  raallet,  wai 
nted  much  for  the  Bame  pnrpoHfl  in  ancient  ai  in 
modem  limca.  When  leToBl  men  weie  miking 
with  their  hammen  on  the  nme  anril,  it  wai  a 
mallei  of  necenit;  that  Catj  ihonld  Rrike  in  time, 
and  Vii^l  ■oxirdhigl}'  wKft  of  the  Cjdopei,  "Inter 
M  hnehia  toUunt  in  mmcrum."  (Oearg.  W.  174 ; 
At^  <riiL  482.)  The  nne  which  he  deKribei  ii 
npreiented  in  the  annexed  woodcnt,  taken  finm  an 
ancisnt  bu-nlief^  in  which  Vnlcan,  Bnntea,  and 
Sterope^  ore  Men  forging  ^e  metal,  while  the 
third  CyctiM,  Pnacmon,  blowi  the  hellowi.  (Aai. 
Till  4S£.)  Baide  the  anTil.Hand  [Incui]  ii  leen 
the  TcaHl  of  water,  in  which  the  hot  inn  a  bronie 
.  (/i.T.4S0,451.) 


Bat  betidei  the  emplojmnit  of  the  banuner 
npon  the  anvil  ibi  making  all  ordinary  utennU, 
the  imith  (xaAjin£t)  wcoagfat  with  Ihii  inatiument 
Sgnrei  called  Ipfn  rr^up^Aora  (or  itjiefiiinfTii, 
Brunck,  AxoL  ii.  222),  which  were  either  imall 
and  fine,  nme  of  their  paiti  beii^  beaten  ai  thin 
aa  paper  and  being  in  Tery  high  relief  aa  in  the 
' — --»  of  Siria  (Lome*],  or  of  coIdMhI  propor- 


larlo,  Philo,  dt  7  SbMm.  4.  p.  U.'ed.  Orell.), 
erenty  cnbita  hiih,  wbieh  wu  erected  in  Rhodei. 
Another  remarkable  prodaetion  of  tha  eame  kind 
waa  the  golden  itatne  of  Jupiter  (Stiabo,  viil  6. 
30  i  PlBL  Phatdr.  p.  232,  Heindorf),  which  wai 
erected  at  Olympia  by  the  aoni  of  Cypaelni. 

By  otiier  artincen  the  hammer  wai  need  in  god- 
jonctioD  with  the  chiul  [Dolabra],  bi  by  the 
caipenter  {jkJkuu  mallaa,  Coripp.  dt  Load.  Jaitm, 
\T.  47  ;  woodcut,  p.  9S)  mid  the  icaJplaB 

The  term  moUaafn  denoted  a  hammer,  the 
tnuifTena  head  of  which  wai  fanned  for  holdmg 
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pitch  and  law ;  which,  baring  been  irt  on  fire,  ww 
prejected  (lowly,  lo  that  it  might  not  be  extin- 

Euiihed  during  iti  flight,  npon  bonaei  and  otker 
uildingi  in  i^er  to  let  them  on  lire  ;  anil  which 
wai  therefore  oomraonly  Died  in   liege*  together 
with  toTchea  and  falaricae.   (Lit.  niriiL  B  ;  Nn. 
Marcellna,  p.  ££6,  ed.  Lipa ;  Featna,  i.  e^ ;   Cic. 
proMa.2t;  VtgttdtRt  Mil.  ir.  IB;  VittOT-X. 
16.  9.  ed.  achneider.) 
MALUS.     [Natw.] 
MALUS  0CULU3.    rFiScmuii.] 
HANCEPg  haitbewnerEdation  toMan^hm 
that  Anapez  hai  lo  Antpidnm.     It  ii  properiy  qni 
mann  cajHt.    But  the  word  baa  aennd  apeoal 
aigni£iationa.     Man- ""^ "■-  '-'  -■  ■' 


t.  V.  Mtnaept ;  Haneqia  didtiir  qni  quid  a  popelo 
emit  condocitTa,  quia,  &c. ;  Cic  jiro  Plame.  c  SB, 
ed.  Wimder.)  ScmalimeB  the  chief  of  the  PaUi- 
cani  generally  ace  meant  by  ihii  term,  aa  they  wen 
no  doubt  the  biddcra  and  gare  the  aecority,  and 
then  they  ihared  tiie  undertaking  with  othen  or 
underlet  it,  (Aicon.  n  Div.  Vtrr.  c  10.)  The 
Moncipei  would  aocordingly  baic  diatinctira  name* 
according  to  the  kind  of  revenue  which  they  leak 
na  leaae,  aa  Decunumi,  Portitorei,  PecnariL  8aeto- 
nini  (F«tp.  1,  and  the  note  in  Bnnnann'i  adition) 
aayi  that  the  father  of  Petro  wai  a  manoepa  of 
labouren  {apttae)  who  went  yeariy  Enm  Umhna 
to  Sabinom  to  cnltivata  the  lanil ;  that  la,  he  hired 
them  from  their  maateci  and  paid  n  mack  for  the 
n>a  of  them  ;  aa  ia  now  often  done  in  alave  eemi. 
triea.  Tha  tecmi  Mandpea  Tharmanm  et  Sali- 
narnm  occnr  in  the  Tbeodouan  Coda  (14.  tit£. 
a  S).  {Q.  L] 
MANCIPA'TIO.  [HxNcmDM.] 
HA'NCIPI  RES.  [DoMWittM.] 
MANCITII  CAU3A.  Thethreeei, 
by  which  the  Rranani  indinted  the  i1 
whidi  a  free  perwn  might  be  with  reapect  to  an* 
other,  were  In  Pototata,  In  Uann,  and  In  Man- 
dpio  ejni  vwt.  (Oaina,  L  49.)  In  ccauequnca 
of  hii  Poteataa  a  &ther  oonid  mancipate  hii  child 
lo  another  peiwn,  for  in  the  old  timea  of  the  le- 
public  hii  Pallia  Poteataa  waa  hardly  diitingniibed 
&om  pro — ~      *   '■— ' — -■  '■-''  ■'■• 


property.     A  hoiband  had  the 
over  a  wife  In  Manu,  fat  ihe  \ 
Accordingly  a  child  in  Poteatate  and  a 


H 


1  were  propeilj  Rea  Mandpi  j 

I  to  be  In  Mancipio.    Still  mch  peracti^  whan 

icipatad,  ware  not  exact^  in  the  idukn  of 

ilaisa  to  tha  peromn  to  whom  usy  wars  maneipaled; 

but  theyoecnirieda  ititai  batwen  five  perMaaaand 

ikrea,  which  wm  expresied  by  the  worda  Mancipij 


they  acquired,  waa  acquired  for  the  peraona  to  whom 
they  wen  mancipated.  Bnt  thay  differed  from 
ilaTea  in  not  being  poMCued  ]  thtymigbtalaohaTe 

had  them  In  Mandpio,  and  they  did  not  loae  the 
right*  of  Ingenui,  bat  theae  dghti  woe  (nly  ms- 
pmded.     Aa  to  eontrai^  the  peraoD  with  whan 


(ii.  80).  Penona  In  maocipii  muaa  mi^t  be 
manumitted  in  the  Mme  way  aa  ilavea,  md  tte 
limitationa  of  the  Lei  Aelia  Senta  and  Finia  Caiu- 
nia  did  not  apply  tn  anch  mannoUMioai.    Th*  pw> 
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Mm  wbo  efifeetod  the  numpmiision  tbereby  aeqnind 
a  kind  of  patronal  right,  which  wm  of  some  im- 
portance in  the  matteiB  of  hereditn  and  tatela. 
(Sarigny,  ^•fem,  &c.  1 860.) 

The  strict  practice  of  Mancipatio,  as  applied  to 
children,  had  nllen  into  disuse  in  the  time  of  Qaius, 
and  probably  still  earlier,  and  it  had  then  become 
a  mere  lend  form  by  which  the  Patria  Potestas 
was  dissoWed  [Emancipatio]  ;  except  a  person 
was  mancipated  ex  noxali  causa.  In  case  of  delicts 
by  the  son,  the  &ther  could  mancipatehim  (ex  noacaU 
ceuua  mamajno  dan\  and  one  act  of  mancipatio 
was  considered  sufficient  (Gains,  ir.  75 — 78  ; 
Lir.  TiiL  28  ;  but  the  son  had  a  riffht  of  action  for 
recovering  his  freedom,  when  he  nad  worked  out 
the  amount  of  the  damage.  (Mos.  et  Rom.  L^.  Coll. 
ii.  3.)  Justinian  put  an  end  to  the  noxae  datio 
in  the  case  of  chudren,  which  indeed  before  his 
time  had  fidlen  into  disuse.  (Inst  4.  tit.  8.  s.  7.) 

In  his  time,  Oaius  remarks  (L  141),  that  men 
were  not  kept  in  mancipii  causa  (t»  eo  jure)  for 
any  long  time,  the  form  of  mancipatio  beins  only 
used  (except  in  the  case  of  a  noxalis  causa)  for  the 
purpose  of  emancipation.  But  questions  of  law 
still  arose  out  of  tms  form ;  for  the  three  mancipa- 
tiones,  which  were  necessary  in  the  case  of  a  son, 
might  not  always  have  been  observed.  Accord- 
ingly a  child  begotten  by  a  son  who  had  been 
twice  mancipated,  but  bom  after  the  third  manci- 
patio of  his  father,  was  still  in  the  power  of  his 
grand&ther.  A  child  begotten  by  a  son  who  was 
in  his  third  mancipatio,  came  into  his  &ther*8  power 
if  he  was  manumitted  after  that  mancipation ;  but 
if  the  fiither  died  in  mancipio,  the  child  became 
ini  jurisL  (Oaius,  i.  135.) 

Coemptio,  by  which  a  woman  came  in  manum, 
was  effected  by  mancipatio,  and  the  coemptio  might 
be  either  matrimonii  causa,  or  fiduciae  causa.  The 
fiduciae  causa  coemptio  was  a  ceremony  which  was 
necessary  when  a  woman  wished  to  change  her 
tntores,  and  also  when  she  wished  to  make  a  will ; 
but  a  senatusconsultnm  of  Hadrian  dispensed  with 
the  ceremony  in  the  latter  case.  (Oaius,  1115,  &c.) 

Dion  Cassius  (xlviiL  44)  says  that  Tiberius  Nero 
transferred  or  gave  {i^GkaM)  his  wife  to  Octarianus, 
as  a  father  would  do  ;  and  the  transfer  of  his  wife 
Marcia  by  the  younger  Cato  to  Quintus  Hortensins 
(  Plut  Cat  Mm,  c.  25)  is  a  well-known  story.  If  in 
both  these  cases  the  wife  was  In  Manu,  she  must 
have  been  mancipated.  Mancipatio  in  such  case 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  divorce  ;  at  any  rate,  in 
both  the  cases  which  have  been  mentioned,  the 
second  marriage  must  have  been  preceded  by  a 
consent  to  dissolve  the  marriage,  which  would  be 
sufficient  if  the  wife  was  not  in  manu,  and  would 
require  the  form  of  mancipatio  if  she  was  in  manu. 
(Oaius,  i.  137.) 

The  situation  of  a  debtor  who  was  adjudicated 
to  his  creditor  resembled  that  of  a  person  who  was 
In  mancipii  causa.  [O.  L.] 

MANCI'PIUM.  The  etymology  of  this  word 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  word  Mancipatio,  of 
which  Oaius  (L  121)  says,  **  Mancipatio  dicitur 
quia  manu  res  capitur.^*  The  term  Maneipium 
then  is  derived  from  the  act  of  corporeal  appre- 
hension of  a  thing  ;  and  this  corpor^  apprehen- 
■ion  is  with  referent  to  the  transfer  of  the  owner- 
ship of  a  thing.  It  was  not  a  simple  corporeal 
apprehension,  but  one  which  was  accompanied  with 
certain  forms  described  by  Oaius  (i.  119):  — 
**  Mancipatio  is  effected  in  the  presence  of  not  less 
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than  five  witnesses,  who  must  be  Roman  citiiens 
and  of  the  age  of  puberty  (jMi&em),  and  also  in 
the  presence  of  another  person  of  the  same  conditicm, 
who  holds  a  pair  of  brazen  scales  and  hence  is 
called  Libripens.    The  purchaser  {qui  mandpio  cuv 
eipU\  taking  hold  of  the  thing,  says :  I  affirm  that 
this  riave  {homo)  is  mine  Ex  Jure  Quiritium,  and 
he  is  purchased  by  me  with  this  piece  of  money 
(oei)  and  brazen  sodes.   He  then  strikes  the  scales 
with  the  piece  of  money,  and  gives  it  to  the  seller 
as  a  symbol  of  the  price  {quati  pretU  looo).^    The 
same  account  of  the  matter  is  given  more  briefiy  \^ 
Ulpian  (Frag,  xix.).     This  mode  of  transfer  ap- 
plied to  all  Res  Mancipi  whether  free  persons  or 
skves,  animals  or  lands^     Lands  (praedia)  might 
be  thus  transferred,  though  the  parties  to  the 
mancipatio  were  not  on  the  lands ;  but  all  other 
things,  which  were  objects  of  mancipatio,  were  only 
transferable  in  the  presence  of  the  parties,  because 
corporeal  apprehension  was  a  necessary  part  of  the 
ceremony.    The  purchaser  or  person  to  whom  th« 
mancipatio  was  made  did  not  acquire  the  possession 
of  the  mancipatio  ;  for  the  acquisition  of  possession 
I  was  a  separate  act  (Oaius,  iv.  131).    Oaius  calls 
Mancipatio  ^imaginaria  quaedam  venditio,^  for 
though  the  law  required  this  form  for  the  transfer 
of  the  Quiritarian  ownership,  the  real  contract  of 
sale  consisted  in  the  agreement  of  the  parties  as  to 
the  price.     The  party  who  transferred  the  owner- 
ship of  a  thfaig  pursuant  to  these  forms  was  said 
**  mancipio  dare  ;  ^  he   who  thus  acquired  ti^e 
ownership  was  said  **  mancipio  accipere.**    (Plant 
TVwum,  ii.  4.  18.)     The  verb  ^mancipare^  is 
sometimes  used  as  equivalent  to  **  mancipio  dare.** 
Horace  (E^,  il  2.  159)  uses  the  phrase  '^mancipat 
usus,**  which  is  not  an  unreasonable  licence :  he 
means  to  say  that  **  usus  ^  or  usucapion  has  the 
same  effect  as  mancipatio,  which  is  true  ;  but  usus 
only  had  its  effect  in  the  case  of  Res  Mandpi, 
where  there  had  been  no  Mancipatio  or  In  Jure 
Cessio.     Both  Mancipatio  and   In  Jure  Cessio 
existed  before  the  Twelve  Tables  (Frag.  VaL  50). 
Mancipatio  is  used  by  Oaius  to  express  the  act 
of  transfer,  but  in  Cicero  the  word  Maneipium  is 
used  in  this  sense.    (Cic.  de  Q^.  iil  16,  de  OraL 
i  39.) 

The  division  of  things  into  Res  Mancipi  and 
Nee  Mandpi,  had  reference  to  the  formalities  re- 
quisite to  be  observed  in  the  transfer  of  ownership. 
It  is  stated  in  the  article  Dominium,  what  things 
were  thmgs  Mandpi  To  this  list  may  be  added 
children  of  Roman  parents,  who  were  accordiz^  to 
the  old  law  Res  Mandpi.  [Mancipii  Causa.] 
The  Quiritarian  ownership  of  Res  Mancipi  could 
only  be  immediately  transferred  by  Mancipatio  or 
In  Jure  Cessio ;  transfer  by  tradition  only  made 
such  things  In  bonis.  The  Quiritarian  ownership 
of  Res  nee  mancipi  was  acquired  by  tradition  only, 
when  there  was  a  justa  causa.  Quiritarian  owner- 
ship is  called  maneipium  by  the  earlier  Roman 
writers :  the  word  dominium  is  first  used  by  later 
writers,  as  for  instance  Oaius.  Mancipatio  oould 
only  take  place  between  Roman  citizens  or  those 
who  had  the  Commerdum  ;  which  indeed  appears 
from  the  words  used  by  the  purchaser.  (Oaius,  L 
119;  Uln. /Vt^.  xix.  8.) 

The  only  word  then  by  which  this  forma]  transfier 
of  ownership  was  made  was  Maneipium,  which 
occurs  in  the  Twelve  Tables.  (Dirksen,  {Te&ersiob, 
&c  p.  395.)  The  word  nexum  or  nexus  is  also 
sometimes  used  in  the  same  sense.     Cicero  (Tmt, 
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5)  defines  **  Abalienatio  **  to  be  "  ejug  rei  qnae 
mancipi  est  ;^  and  this  is  effected  either  by  **  tia> 
dido  alteri  nezu  aat  in  jure  oessio  inter  quos  ea 
jure  dvili  fieri  possimt^  According  to  this  defini- 
tion **  Abalienatio  **  is  of  a  Res  Mancipi,  a  class  of 
things  determinate ;  and  the  mode  of  transfer  is 
either  by  ^  traditio  nexu  **  or  by  **  in  jore  oessio.*^ 
These  two  modes  coieipond  respectirely  to  the 
"mancipatio  **  and  "  in  jure  cesiio  **  of  Gains  (ii. 
41),  and  accordingly  mancipatio  or  the  older  term 
mancipium  is  equivalent  to  ^tnditio  nezn:^  in 
other  words  mancipimn  was  a  nezos  or  nezmn. 
Cicero  (De  ffarutp,  retpomB.  c.  7)  uses  both  words 
in  the  same  sentence,  where  he  speaks  of  yarioas 
titles  to  property,  and  among  them  he  mentions 
the  Jos  mancipii  and  Jus  nexL  He  may  mean 
here  to  speak  of  the  Jus  mancipii  in  its  special 
sense  as  contrasted  with  the  Jus  nexi  which  had  a 
wider  meaning ;  in  another  instance  he  uses  both 
words  to  express  one  thing.  (Ad  Pom.  iv.  30.)  Ac- 
cording to  Aelius  Oallus,  everything  was  **  nezum  * 
**  quodcnnque  per  aes  et  libram  geritur  ;**  and  as 
mancipatio  was  effected  per  aes  et  libram,  it  was 
consequently  a  nexum.  The  form  of  mancipatio 
by  the  aes  and  libra  continued  probably  till  Jus- 
tinian abolished  the  distinction  between  Res  Man- 
cipi and  Res  Nee  Mancipi  It  is  alluded  to  by 
Horace  (Ep.  ii.  2.  158),  and  the  libra,  says  Pliny 
(xxxiiL  3),  is  still  used  in  such  forms  of  transfer. 

When  things  were  transferred  by  mancipatio 
under  a  contract  of  sale,  the  render  was  bound  to 
warranty  in  double  of  the  amount  of  the  thing  sold. 
(Paul  S.  R,  ii.  s.  16.)  A  vendor  therefore  who 
bad  a  doubtfol  title  would  not  sell  by  mancipium, 
but  would  merely  transfer  by  delivery,  and  leave 
the  purchaser  to  obtain  the  Quiritarian  ownership 
of  the  thing  by  usucapion.  (Plant  Cure.  iv.  2. 9, 
Pena,  iv.  3.  55.)  Accordingly  Varro  observes 
(De  He  RusUoa,  ii.  10)  that  if  a  slave  was  not 
transfened  by  mancipium,  the  seller  entered  into  a 
stipulatio  dupli  to  be  enforced  by  the  buyer  in  the 
case  of  eviction  ;  when  the  transfer  was  by  manci- 
pium, this  stipulation  was  not  necessary.  The 
terms  of  the  contract  were  called  Lex  Mancipii, 
but  it  is  not  necessary  to  infer  from  the  passage  of 
Cicero  (De  Or.  i  39),  that  the  Lex  or  terms  con- 
tained the  penalty,  but  merely  that  it  contained 
what  the  seller  warranted.  (See  Pro  Murena,  c  2.) 

As  to  the  application  of  Mancipatio  to  Testaments, 
see  Tbstambntum. 

It  appears  from  what  has  been  said  that  manci- 
pium may  be  used  as  equivalent  to  complete  owner- 
ship, and  may  thus  be  opposed  to  usus  as  in  a  pas- 
sage of  Lucretius  that  nas  been  often  quoted  (iii. 
985),  and  to  Fructus  (Cic  ad  Pam.  vii.  29,  30). 
Sometimes  the  word  mancipium  signifies  a  slave, 
as  being  one  of  the  Res  mancipi :  wis  is  probably 
the  sense  of  the  word  in  Cicero  (Top.  5)  and 
certmly  in  Horace  (Ep.  L  6.  39).  Sometimes 
mancipia  is  used  generally  for  Res  mancipi  (Ulp. 
tit  XL  27),  unless  Rem  mancipi  is  the  rignt  read- 
ing in  that  passage.  Mancipation  no  longer  ex- 
isted in  the  code  of  Justinian,  who  took  away  all 
distinction  between  Res  Mancipi  and  Nee  Man- 
cipi The  ownership  of  all  corporeal  things  was 
made  transferable  by  Traditio  with  a  justa  causa. 

The  subject  of  Mancipium  and  Mancipatio  is 
discussed  by  Com.  Van  Bynkershoek,  Opusadum 
d»  BAmi  Mtmoipi  et  Nee  Mancipi;  and  Puchta, 
/Ml  il  §  238.  [G.  L.] 

MANDATI  ACTIO.    [Mawdatum.] 


MANDATUM. 

MANDA'TUM.  It  is  a  contiBct  of  mandatom 
when  one  person  commissions  another  to  do  some- 
thing without  reward,  and  that  other  person  under- 
takes to  do  it :  and  generally  it  may  be  stated  that 
whenever  a  man  commissions  another  to  do  some- 
thing without  pay,  which,  if  the  thing  were  to  be 
done  for  pay  (meron),  would  make  the  transaction 
a  contract  of  locatio  and  conductio,  the  contract  ol 
mandatum  exists ;  as  if  a  man  gives  clothes  to  a 
folio  to  be  furbished  up  and  cleaned,  or  to  a  tailor 
(eareinator)  to  mend.  The  person  who  gave  the 
commission  was  the  mandanw  or  mandator :  he  who 
received  it,  was  the  mandatarins.  The  mandatum 
might  be  either  on  the  sole  account  of  the  man- 
dator, or  on  another  person^  account,  or  (m  the 
account  of  the  mandator  and  another  person,  or  oo 
account  of  the  mandator  and  mandatarius  or  on  the 
account  of  the  mandatarius  and  another  person. 
But  there  could  be  no  mandatnm  on  the  aeeonnt 
(gratia)  of  the  mandatarius  only ;  as  if  a  man 
were  to  advise  another  to  put  his  maaesw  out  to  m- 
terest,  and  it  were  lost,  the  loser  womd  have  no 
mandati  actio  against  his  adviser.  If  the  advice 
were  to  lend  the  money  to  Titius,  and  the  loan 
had  the  like  result,  it  was  a  question  whether  this 
was  a  case  of  mandatum  ;  but  the  opinion  of  Sa- 
binus  prevailed,  that  it  waa,  and  the  mandant  thus 
became  security  forTitiiui  It  was  not  mandatum 
if  the  thing  was  contra  bonos  mores,  or  in  other 
words,  if  the  object  of  the  mandatum  was  an  illegal 
act  A  mandatnm  might  be  general  or  spedal ; 
and  the  mandatarius  was  bound  to  keep  within 
the  limits  of  the  mandatum.  The  mandator  had 
an  utilis  actio  against  such  persons  as  the  mandata- 
rius contracted  with  ;  and  such  persons  had  the 
like  action  aounst  the  mandator ;  and  a  directa 
actio  against  the  mandatarius.  The  mandator  and 
mandatarius  had  also  respectively  a  directa  actio 
against  one  another  in  respect  of  the  mandatum: 
the  actio  of  the  mandatarius  might  be  for  m- 
demnity  generally  in  respect  of  what  he  had  done 
bona  fide.  If  the  mandatarius  exceeded  his  com- 
mission, he  had  no  action  against  the  mandator; 
but  the  mandator  in  such  case  had  an  action  for 
the  amount  of  damage  sustained  by  the  non-execu- 
tion of  the  mandatum,  provided  it  could  have  been 
executed.  The  mandatum  might  be  recalled  by 
the  mandans,  or  renounced  by  the  mandatarius, 
**  dum  ad  hue  integra  res  sit,^  that  is,  no  loss  must 
accrue  to  either  party  in  consequence  of  the  contract 
being  rescinded.  The  contract  was  dissolved  by 
the  death  of  either  party  ;  but  if  the  mandatarius 
executed  the  mandatum  after  the  death  of  the 
mandator,  in  ignorance  of  his  death,  he  had  his 
action  against  the  heres,  which  was  allowed  **  utfli- 
tatis  causa.**  According  to  Cicero  a  mandati  judi- 
cium was  **  non  minus  turpe  quam  forti  ^  (Pro 
Rose.  Amur,  c  38)  ;  which  however  would  ob- 
viously depend  on  circumstances.     [Inpamia.] 

Mandatum  is  sometimes  used  in  the  sense  of  a 
command  from  a  superior  to  an  inferior.  Under 
the  empire  the  Mandata  Principum  were  the  com* 
mands  and  instructions  given  to  governors  of  pro- 
vinces and  others.  (Sm  the  letter  of  Plinius  to 
Trajanus,  and  the  emperor*s  answer,  Plin.  Ep.  x. 
111,1 12.)  Frontmus  (De  AquaedueL)  classes  the 
Mandata  Principum  with  Lex  and  Senatuscon- 
sulta.  (See  Puchta,  Itut.  I  110.) 

(Gains,  iil  155-162,  iv.  83,  84  ;  Inst  3. 
tit  26;  Dig.  17.  tit  1 ;  Cod.  4.  tit  35  ;  Yangerow 
Panddden,  &c  iii.  469.)  [G.  L.] 
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MANSIO. 

MANDRAE.    [Latruncull] 

MANDYAS  Qua^wts),    [Lacerna.] 

MANES.  See  DicL  of  Greek  and  Rom,  Bio- 
grapkn  tttnd  Mythologjf, 

3fANG0N£S.    [SxRVUS.] 

MA'NICA,  a  sleeve.  Besides  the  use  of  sleeres 
sewed  to  the  tonic,  which,  when  so  manufactured, 
was  called  cMiidota  or  mamoaUa  tmica  (Cnit,  iii. 
r.  p.  12,  ed.  Zumpt),  sleeves  were  also  worn  as  a 
separate  part  of  the  dress.  Palladius  (de  Re  RusL 
i  43)  mentions  the  propriety  of  providing  oerwu 
numieaeque  de  pdlibus^  t.  e.  leggms  and  sleeves 
made  of  hides,  as  useful  both  to  the  huntsman  and 
to  the  agricultural  labourer.  The  Roman  gladiaton 
wore,  together  with  greaves,  a  sleeve  of  an  appro- 
priate lund  on  the  right  arm  and  hand  (Juv.  vi 
255),  as  is  exhibited  in  the  woodcuts  at  p.  676. 

These  parts  of  dress  are  mentioned  together 
even  as  early  as  the  Homeric  age  (see  Od.  xziv. 
228,  229).  In  this  passage  the  manicae  (xc<p<8ct) 
seem  to  be  mittens,  worn  on  the  hands  to  protect 
them  from  briars  and  thorns :  and  Eustatluus,  in 
his  commentary  on  the  passage,  distinguishes  be- 
tween simple  mittens^  such  as  our  labourers  use  in 
hedging,  and  gloves,  which  he  calls  x^H^^^^^  '<>'(' 
TvXn^au  (p.  1960.  uuL). 

Gloves  with  fingers  {digUaUa,  Yam^de Re Rutt. 
i  55)  were  worn  among  the  Romans  for  the  per- 
formance of  certain  manual  operations.  Pliny  the 
younger  refers  also  to  the  use  of  manicae  in  winter 
to  protect  the  hands  from  cold  {Epitt,  iii.  5). 
Those  used  by  the  Persians  were  probably  made 
of  fur,  perhaps  resembling  mu& :  the  Persians  also 
wore  gloves  in  winter  (JoicrwX'^^poj,  Xen.  Cyrop, 
viiL  3.  §  17).  In  an  enumeration  of  the  instru- 
ments of  torture  used  in  the  fourth  century  of  the 
Christian  era  we  observe  ^the  glove  "^  (Synes. 
Epist.  58) ;  but  its  construction  or  material  is  not 
described. 

Handcufis  were  called  nuudcae,  ( Virg.  Georg,  iv. 
439,  ^M..  ii.  146  ;  Plant  Attn,  ii.  2.  38,  CapL 
iii  5.  1,  Mod,  v.  1.  17  ;  Non.  Maroellus,  «.v. 
Mamioae.)  [J.  Y.] 

MANI'PULUS  ;  MANIPULA'RES ;  MA- 
NIPULA'RII.    [ExBRaTOS,  p.  500,  b.] 

MA'NSIO  (0Ta0/i($s),  a  post-station  at  the  end 
of  a  day*s  journey.  The  great  roads,  which  were 
tonstructed  first  by  the  kings  of  Persia  and  after- 
wards by  the  Romans,  were  provided,  at  intervals 
corresponding  to  the  length  of  a  day^  journey,  with 
establishments  of  the  same  kind  with  the  khans 
or  caravanseraa  which  are  stiU  found  in  the  East 
There  were  111  such  stations  on  the  road  from 
Sordes  to  Susa  (Herod,  v.  52,  53,  lo.  118),  their 
average  distance  frt>m  one  another  being  something 
less  ^n  20  English  miles.  The  khan,  erected  at 
the  station  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  is 
called  by  Herodotus  KoeriKvtns  and  Korayuyfi. 
To  stop  for  the  night  was  fforaXiJciy.  (Xen.  Anab. 
i.  8  ;  Aelian,  F.  H,  i.  32.)  As  the  ancient  roads 
made  by  the  kings  of  Persia  are  still  followed  to  a 
considerable  extent  (Heeren,  fdeen^  vol.  L  pt  ii. 
pp.  193 — 203, 713 — 720),  so  also  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  modem  khan,  which  is  a  square 
building,  enclosing  a  huge  open  court,  surrounded 
by  balconies  with  a  series  of  doors  entering  into 
plain  unfurnished  apartments,  and  having  a  fbun^ 
tain  in  the  centre  of  the  court,  has  been  copied  by 
onintemipted  custom  firom  the  Persic  KoToA^cf, 
and  that,  whether  on  occasion  of  the  arrival  of 
aimiea  or  af  caiavans^  they  have  always  served  to 
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afford  a  shelter  during  the  night  both  to  man  and 
beast 

The  Latin  term  mansio  is  derived  from  manen^ 
signifying  to  pass  the  night  at  a  place  in  travelling. 
On  the  great  Roman  roads  the  mansionee  were  at 
the  same  distance  from  one  another  as  on  those  of 
the  Persian  empire.  They  were  originally  called 
eoM^ra,  being  probably  mere  places  of  encampment 
formed  by  making  earthen  entrenchments.  In 
process  of  time  they  included,  not  only  barracks 
and  magazines  of  provisions  {horrea)  for  the  troops, 
but  commodious  buildings  adapted  for  the  reception 
of  travellers  of  all  ranks,  and  even  of  the  empoor 
himself^  if  he  should  have  occasion  to  visit  them. 
At  those  stations  the  cisiarii  kept  gigs  for  hire  and 
for  conveying  government  despatches.  [CisiUM  ; 
EssBOUM.j  The  moastb  was  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  an  officer  called  manrionarimt. 

Besides  the  post-stations  at  the  end  of  each 
day*s  journey,  there  were  on  the  Roman  military 
ways  others  at  convenient  intervals,  which  wen 
used  merely  to  change  horses  or  to  take  refresh- 
ment, and  which  were  called  mutaiumet  {iXkayat), 
There  were  four  or  five  mutationes  to  one  mansio. 
The  Itinerarhim  a  BurdigaJa  ffienualem  luqme^ 
which  is  a  road-book  drawn  up  about  the  time  «i 
Constantino,  mentions  in  order  tne  mansiones  from 
Bourdeaux  to  Jerusalem  with  the  intervening 
mtUationeiy  and  other  more  considerable  places, 
which  are  called  either  dmiatee^  tnct,  or  eastetta. 
The  number  of  leaffues  (Jetigae)  or  of  miles  between 
one  place  and  anower  is  also  set  down.     [J.  Y.] 

MANTE'LE  (x^tpSfAonrpoy^  x^^f^y^^^"*^\  <^ 
napkin.  The  circumstance,  that  forks  were  not 
invented  in  ancient  times,  gave  occasion  to  the  use 
of  napkins  at  meals  to  wipe  the  fingers  (Xen.  Cjfrop, 
L  3. 1 51)  ;  alio  when  the  meal  was  finished,  and 
even  before  it  commenced,  an  apparatus  was  cai- 
ried  round  hv  washing  the  hands.  A  basin,  called 
in  Latin  moZZuoMim  ^estus,  s.  v.),  and  in  Greek 

X^P^f^i  X^P*''^^*'*  0'  x*^''""'P^^t  ^'^u  held  under 
the  hands  to  receive  the  water,  which  was  poured 
upon  them  out  of  a  ewer  (uroeobu).  Thus  Homer 
describes  the  practice,  and  according  to  the  ac- 
count of  a  recent  traveller,  it  continues  unchanged 
in  the  countries  to  which  his  description  referred. 
(Fellow's  Jtmrnal^  1838,  p.  153.)  The  boy  or 
slave  who  poured  out  the  water,  also  held  the 
napkin  or  towel  for  wiping  the  hands  dry.  The 
word  moppet,  said  to  be  of  Carthaginian  origin 
(Quintil.  L  5.  §  57),  denoted  a  smidler  kind  of 
napkin,  or  a  handkerchiei^  which  the  guests  ca]> 
ried  with  them  to  table.  (Hor.  Sat.  IL  4.  81,  ii. 
8.  63.)  The  mantele,  as  it  was  larger  than  the 
mtgopa,  was  sometimes  used  as  a  table-doth. 
(Martial,  xii.  29,  xiv.  138.) 

The  napkins  thus  used  at  table  were  commonly 
made  of  coarse  unbleached  linen  (&tio\lp^f  Athen. 
ix.  79).  Sometimes,  however,  they  were  of  fine 
linen  {implfifuera  Kofurpit  aiyZow^,  Philoxenus, 
ap,  Athsn,  ix.  77).  Sometimes  they  were  woollen 
with  a  soft  and  even  nap  (tonne  tnanielia  viUie, 
Viig.  Georg,  iv.  377,  Aen.  L  702).  Those  made 
of  Asbestos  must  have  been  rare.  The  Romans 
in  the  time  of  the  emperors  used  linen  napkins 
embroidered  or  interwoven  with  gold  (Lamprid. 
Heliagab,  27,  AL  Sevenu,  37, 40),  and  the  traveller 
already  quoted  informs  us  that  this  luxury  still 
continues  in  the  East  Napkins  were  also  worn 
by  women  as  a  head-dress,  in  which  case  they 
were  of  fine  materials  and  gay  colours.  (Athen.  iz. 
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79.)  Theie  were  no  doabt  put  on  in  a  YarieCj  of 
elegant  wayi,  resembling  thoie  which  are  in  nee 
among  the  fiemalee  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Asia 
Minor,  at  the  present  day. 

MANTIKE  (/layTiicA)    [Ditinatio.] 

MANU'BIAE.    [Spolia.] 

MANUM,  CONVENTIO  IN.  [Matri- 
MomuM.] 

MANUMPSSIO  was  the  fbnn  by  which  slaves 
and  peiBons  In  Mandpii  cansa  were  released  from 
those  conditions  respectively. 

There  were  three  modes  of  effecting  a  Jnsta  et 
Legitima  Mannmissio,  namely,  Vindicta,  Census, 
and  Testamentum,  which  are  enmneiated  both  by 
Gains  and  Ulpian  (Frag,  i.)  as  existing  in  their 
time.  (Compare  Cic  Top.  2,  and  Plantas,  Om.  iL 
8.  68.)  Of  these  the  Mannmissio  by  Vindicta  is 
probably  the  oldest,  and  perhaps  was  once  the  only 
mode  of  manumission.  It  is  mentioned  by  Invy 
as  in  use  at  an  early  period  (ii.  5),  and  indeed  he 
states  that  some  persons  refer  the  origin  of  the 
Vindicta  to  the  event  there  related,  and  derive  its 
name  from  Vindicius  ;  the  latter  part,  at  least,  of 
the  supposition  is  of  no  value. 

The  ceremony  of  the  Mannmissio  by  the  Vin- 
dicta was  as  follows: — The  master  brought  his 
slave  before  the  magistratus,  and  stated  the  grounds 
(eouua)  of  the  intended  manumission.  The  lictor 
of  the  magistratus  laid  a  rod  (/ettuoa)  on  the  head 
of  the  slave,  accompanied  with  certain  formal  words, 
in  which  he  dechued  that  he  was  a  free  man  ex 
Jure  Quiritium,  that  is,  **  vindicavit  in  libertatem.** 
The  master  in  the  meantime  held  the  slave,  and 
alter  he  had  pronounced  the  words  "  hunc  ho- 
minem  liberum  volo,*^  he  turned  him  round  (mo- 
meiUo  turbimt  eaeU  Marau  Dama,  Persius,  SaL  v. 
78)  and  let  him  go  (emitU  e  mofitc,  or  mitU  mamu^ 
Plant  Q^  ii  3.  48),  whence  the  general  name  of 
the  act  of  manumission.  The  magistratus  then 
declared  him  to  be  .free,  in  reference  to  which 
Cicero  (ad  AtL  vii.  2)  seems  to  use  the  word 
**addicere.**  The  word  Vindicta  itself  which  is 
properly  the  res  oiitdtooto,  is  used  for  festuca  by 
Horace  (Sai.  iL  7.  76).  Plautus  (AftZ.  Cfhr.  iv.  1. 
15)  uses  festuca. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  this  form  of  Mann- 
missio was  framed  after  the  analogy  of  the  In  jure 
>'indicatione8  (Gains,  iv.  16)  ;  and  that  the  lictor 
in  the  case  of  manumission  represented  the  opposite 
claimant  in  the  vindicatio.  (Unterholzner,  Von 
den  firmen  der  Manwnitrio  per  Vwdieiam  mnd 
Enumdpatio,  Zeit^ekrifi^  vol  ii.  p.  139.) 

As  for  the  explanation  of  the  word  Vindicta  see 
ViNDiciAB  and  ViNoicATia 

The  Mannmissio  by  the  Census  is  thus  briefly 
described  by  Ulpian :  **  Slaves  were  formerly 
manumitted  by  census,  when  at  the  lustral  census 
(butraU  censu)  at  Rome  they  gave  in  their  census 
(some  read  nomen  instead  of  census)  at  the  bidding 
of  their  masters.**  Persons  In  mancipio  might  also 
obtain  their  manumission  in  this  way.  (Gains,  i. 
140.)  The  slave  must  of  course  have  had  a  suffi- 
cient Pecnlium,  or  the  master  must  have  given  him 
property. 

In  the  absence  of  decisive  testimony  as  to  the 
origin  of  these  two  modes  of  mannmissio,  modem 
writers  indulge  themselves  in  a  variety  of  conjec- 
tures. It  may  be  true  that  originally  the  manu- 
mittion  by  Vindicta  only  gave  libertas  and  not 
eivitas  ;  but  this  opinion  is  not  probable.  It  may 
easily  be  allowed  that  in  the  earliest  period  the 
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eivitas  could  only  be  confened  by  the  soverqgD 
power,  and  that  therefore  there  could  be  no  efleo- 
tual  manumission  except  by  the  same  power.  But 
the  form  of  the  Vindicta  itself  supposes,  not  that 
the  person  manumitted  was  a  shive,  but  that  he 
was  a  free  person,  against  whose  freedom  his 
master  made  a  daim.  The  proceeding  before  th* 
magistratus  was  in  form  an  assertion  &l  the  sUve^ 
freedom  (mamu  asaerere  UberaU  caauo,  Plant  Poem. 
iv.  2.  83,  dbc),  to  which  the  owner  made  no  de- 
fence, but  he  let  him  so  as  a  free  man.  The 
proceeding  then  resembles  the  In  Jure  Cessio, 
and  was  in  foct  a  fictitious  suit  in  which  freedom 
(Uberloi)  was  the  matter  in  issue.  It  followed  as 
a  consequence  of  the  fiction,  that  when  the  magis* 
tzatus  pronounced  in  fovour  of  freedom  Ex  jure 
Quiritium,  there  could  be  no  dispute  about  the 
Civitas. 

In  the  case  of  the  C!ensus  the  slave  was  rans- 
tered  as  a  citizen  with  his  master*s  consent  The 
assumption  that  the  Vindicta  must  have  originally 
preceded  the  Census,  for  which  there  is  no  evi- 
dence at  all,  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  the 
proceeding,  which  was  a  registration  of  the  slave, 
with  his  master^s  consent,  as  a  citixen.  A  question 
might  arise  whether  he  should  be  coniidered  free 
immediately  on  being  entered  on  the  censor^  roll, 
or  not  until  the  lustrum  was  celebrated  (Cic  de  Or, 
i.  40)  ;  and  this  was  a  matter  of  some  importance, 
for  his  acquisitions  were  only  his  own  from  the 
time  when  he  became  a  free  man. 

The  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  confirmed  free- 
dom which  was  given  by  will  (tettameHtum).  Tne» 
dom  (ISbertas)  might  be  given  either  tftreeto,  thai 
is,  as  a  legacy,  or  by  way  of  fideicommissmn.  The 
slave  who  was  made  free  directo,  was  called  orcinui 
libertns  (or  horeinus,  as  in  Ulp.  ^Vu^.),  for  the 
same  reason  perhaps  that  certain  senators  wen 
called  Oroini.  (Sueton.  Odav.  35.)  He  who  re- 
ceived his  libertas  by  way  of  fideioommissum,  was 
not  the  libertns  of  the  testator,  but  of  the  person 
who  was  requested  to  manumit  him  (waimiainar); 
if  the  heres,  who  was  requested  to  manumit,  re- 
fused, he  might  be  compelled  to  manumit  on  appli- 
cation being  made  to  the  proper  authority.  Liber- 
tas might  be  given  by  fideicommissnm  to  a  slave  of 
the  testator,  of  his  heres,  or  of  his  legatee,  and  also 
to  the  slave  of  any  other  person  (extratiemt).  In 
case  of  libertas  being  thus  given  to  the  slave  of 
any  other  person,  the  gift  of  libertas  was  extin- 
guished, if  the  owner  would  not  sell  the  slave  at  a 
mir  price.  A  slave  who  was  made  conditionally 
free  by  testament,  was  called  Statu  liber,  and  he 
was  the  slave  of  tiie  heres  untfl  the  condition  was 
fulfilled.  If  a  Statu  liber  was  sold  by  the  heres, 
or  if  the  ownership  of  him  was  acquired  by  usu- 
capion, he  had  still  the  benefit  of  the  condition :  this 
Provision  was  contained  in  the  Law  of  the  Twelve 
'ables.  If  a  slave  was  made  free  and  heres  by 
the  testator*s  will,  on  the  death  of  the  testator  he 
became  both  free  and  heres,  whether  he  wished  it 
or  not  (Gains,  ii.  153  ;  Ulp.  JFV^.  xrii.  11.) 
[Hbrkb.] 

A  manumission  by  adoption  is  spoken  o^  but  no- 
thing is  known  of  it  ((ml.  v.  19 ;  Inst  1.  tit  11. 
S.12.) 

The  Lex  Aelia  Sentia  laid  various  restrictions  on 
manumission  [Lbx  Aslia  Skntia],  particularly  as 
to  slaves  under  thirty  years  of  age.  The  oextanaay 
of  manumitting  slaves  above  thirty  years  of  age  had 
become  very  simple  in  the  time  of  Gaius  (L  §0) :  It 
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might  be  m  the  puhlie  road  (w  IrMmte),  as  when 
the  praetor  or  proconsnl  was  going  to  the  hath  or 
the  theatre.  It  was  not  the  place  which  determfaied 
the  validity  of  snch  an  act,  bnt  it  was  the  cir- 
eamstance  of  its  being  done  before  a  competent 
aathoritf. 

The  Lex  Foria  or  Fnsia  Ominla  fixed  limits  to 
the  number  of  slaTes  who  coold  be  manumitted  by 
will  The  number  allowed  was  a  hal^  one  third, 
one  fourth,  and  one  fifth  of  the  whole  number  that 
the  testator  possessed,  according  to  a  scale  fixed  by 
the  lex.  As  its  proyiaion*  only  applied  to  cases 
where  a  man  had  more  dian  two  slaves,  the  owner 
of  one  slave  or  of  two  slaves  was  not  affected  by 
this  lex.  It  also  provided  that  the  slaves  to  whom 
fireedom  was  given,  should  be  named.  This  lex 
only  applied  to  manumission  by  testament  It 
was  passed  about  a.  d.  7,  and  several  senatnseon- 
snlta  were  made  to  prevent  evasions  of  it.  (Sueton. 
Odav.  40  ;  Gains,  i.  42—46.)  This  lex  was  re- 
pealed by  Justmian.  (Cod.  5.  tit  3.  De  Uff»  /W. 
Cam.  toUenda.) 

A  form  of  manumission  **  inter  amioos  **  is  al- 
luded to  by  Gains.  This  was  in  &ct  no  legal 
manumission,  but  it  was  a  mere  expression  of  tiie 
master^s  wish,  which  would  have  been  infficient  in 
the  absence  of  all  positive  law.  This  might  be 
done  by  inviting  the  shive  to  table,  writing  him  a 
letter,  or  in  any  other  less  formal  way.  It  is 
stated  that  origiimUy  such  a  gift  of  fireedom  could 
be  recalled,  as  to  which  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as 
it  was  not  legal  freedom  ;  bnt  ultimately  the  piae- 
tor  took  persons  who  had  been  made  free  in  this 
manner  under  his  protection,  and  the  Lex  Junia 
Norbana  gave  them  the  status  called  T^tinitei. 
[Lsx  Junia  Norbana  ;  Latinl] 

A  Manumissio  sacromm  causa  is  sometimet 
mentioned  as  a  kind  of  manumission,  whereas  the 
words  Sacrorum  causa  point  rather  to  the  grounds 
of  the  manumission :  the  form  might  be  the  usual 
form.  (Festns,  t.  v,  Jlfomimttfi,  JPtari;  Savigny, 
ZeiUdaifU  toL  iil  p.  402.) 

Besides  the  due  observance  of  the  1ml  foims, 
it  was  necessary  in  order  to  effect  a  complete  manu- 
mission that  the  manumissor  should  have  the  Qui- 
ritarian  ownership  of  the  slave.  If  the  slave  vras 
merely  In  bonis,  he  only  became  a  Latinus  by 
manumission.  A  woman  in  tutela,  and  a  pupillus 
or  pupilla  could  not  manumit  If  several  persons 
were  joint  owners  (soct't)  of  a  slave,  and  one  of  them 
manumitted  the  slave  in  such  form  as  would  have 
effected  complete  manumission,  if  the  slave  had 
been  the  sole  property  of  the  manumissor,  such 
manumissor  lost  Ins  share  in  the  slave  which  ac- 
crued to  the  other  joint  owner  or  joint  owners. 
Justinian  enacted  that  if  only  one  joint  owner  was 
willing  to  manumit  a  slave,  the  others  might  be 
compelled  to  manumit  on  receiving  the  price  fixed 
by  law  for  their  shares.  If  one  person  had  the 
nsusfructns  and  another  the  property  of  a  slave, 
and  the  slave  was  manumitted  by  him  who  had 
the  property,  he  did  not  become  fiwe  till  the  usus- 
fructus  had  expired :  in  the  meantime,  however,  he 
had  no  legal  owner  {domimui). 

The  act  of  manumission  established  the  relation 
of  Patronus  and  Libertns  between  the  manumissor 
and  the  manumitted.  [Libirtus.]  When  manu- 
mitted by  a  citixen,  the  Libertus  took  the  praeno- 
men  and  the  gentile  name  of  the  manumissor,  and 
became  in  a  sense  a  member  of  the  Gens  of  his 
patron.    To  these  two  names  he  added  some  other 
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name  as  a  oognomeo,  either  some  name  by  which 
he  was  previously  known,  or  some  name  assumed 
on  the  occasion :  thus  we  find  the  names  L.  Corne- 
lius Chrysqgonus,  M.Tullius  Tiro,  P.Terentius 
Afer,  and  other  like  names.  If  he  was  manumitted 
by  the  state  as  a  Servus  publicus,  he  received  the 
civitas  and  a  praenomen  and  gentile  name,  or  he 
took  that  of  the  magistiatus  l^re  whom  he  was 
manumitted.  The  &ve  also  assumed  the  t(^  or 
dress  of  a  Roman  dtiaen,  shaved  his  head  and  put 
on  a  pUeui:  this  last  ciicnmstance  explains  the 
expression  **  servos  ad  pileum  vocare  **  (Liv.  xxiv. 
32),  which  means  to  invite  the  slaves  to  join  in 
some  civil  disturbance  by  promising  them  liberty. 
The  relatian  between  a  Pattonus  and  Libertus  is 
stated  under  PATRomrai 

At  the  time  when  Gains  wrote,  the  peculiar 
rights  of  RoBkan  ciUxens  were  of  less  importance 
than  they  had  been  under  the  republia  He  states 
that  all  daves  who  were  manumitted  in  the  proper 
form  and  under  the  proper  l^gal  conditions^  became 
complete  Roman  dtiiens.  But  this  could  not  have 
been  so  in  the  earliest  ages.  The  liberti  of  the 
plebeians,  fisr  instance,  befiire  their  masters  ob- 
tained the  honores,  could  not  be  in  a  better  con- 
dition than  those  who  manumitted  them,  and  their 
masters  had  not  then  the  complete  civitas.  The 
want  of  ingenuitas  also  affected  their  status ;  but 
this  oontintted  to  be  the  case  even  under  the  empire. 
[Inobnol] 

According  to  Dion^sius  (iv.  22X  Servius  Tullius 
placed  the  Ubeilini  m  the  four  Urbanae  Tribus. 
In  b.  a  311,  the  censor  Appius  Claudius  gave  the 
libertini  a  place  in  all  the  tribes.  (Plut  PopHooL  7  ; 
Liv.  ix.  46  ;  Died.  xx.  36.)  In  the  year  b.  c  804, 
they  were  again  placed  in  the  four  tribus  urbanae 
(Liv.  ix.  46)  ;  but  it  seems  that  the  libertini  did 
not  keep  to  their  tribus,  for  in  b.  a  220  they  were 
again  placed  in  the  four  urbanae  tribus.  (Liv.  J^wC 
XX.)  In  the  censorship  of  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
B.  c.  169,  they  were  placed  in  one  of  the  tribus 
urbanae  determined  by  lot  (Liv.  xlv.  15  ;  compare 
Dionya  iv.  22),  or  as  Cicero  (de  Or»  i  9)  expresses 
it,  the  father  of  Tiberius  and  Caius  Sempronii 
transferred  the  libertini  {mdu  aique  verio)  into  the 
tribus  urbanae.  Subsequently  by  a  law  of  Aemilius 
Scaams,  about  b.  c.  1 1 6,  they  were  restored  to  the 
four  city  tribes,  and  this  remained  their  condition 
to  the  end  of  the  republic,  though  various  attempts 
were  made  to  give  them  a  better  suffrage.  As  to 
the  attempt  of  the  tribune,  C.  Manilius  b.  c.  68,  to 
give  the  libertini  votes  in  all  the  tribes,  see  Dion 
Cassius  (xxxvi  25),  and  the  note  of  Reimarna.  As 
to  the  distribution  of  the  libertini  in  the  tribus, 
see  Becker,  HatuUmA  dtr  Kom,  Altertkumer. 

A  tax  was  levied  on  manumission  by  a  Lex 
Manlia,  b.  c  357 :  it  consisted  of  the  twentieth 
part  of  the  value  of  the  slave,  hence  called  Vicesi- 
ma.    (Liv.  vil  16,  xxviL  10  ;  Cic  ad  AtL  u.  16.) 

As  to  Manumissio,  see  Becker,  Handbuck  der 
Ram,  AlUrmiMr^  2te  Th.  Iste  Abth. ;  Dig.  40. 
tit  1.  Z>8  Jlfamimintbm&Kf.)  [G.  L.] 

MANUS.    [Ab8  Manuarxum.] 

MANUS  FERREA.    [Harpaoo.] 

MANUS  INJE'CTIO  is  one  of  the  five  modi 
or  forms  of  the  Legis' Actio  according  to  Gains  (iv. 
12).  It  was  m  efEeet  in  some  cases  a  kind  of 
execution.  The  judicati  manus  injectio  was  given 
by  the  Twelve  Tables.  The  plaintiff  (aetor)  laid 
hold  of  the  defendant,  nsing  the  formal  words 
**  Quod  tu  mihi  judicatus  sive  damnatua  es  sester- 
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thnn  X  mfliB  quae  dolo  malo  non  lolTisti  ob  earn 
rem  ego  tibi  sestertinm  z  milia  judicati  maniu 
injicio.**    The  defendant  who  had  been  condemned 
in  a  certain  aum,  had  thirty  days  allowed  him  to 
make  payment  in,  and  after  that  time  he  waa  liable 
to  the  manuB  injectio.    The  defendant  was  not 
permitted  to  make  any  resistance,  and  his  only 
mode  of  defence  was  to  find  some  responsible  per- 
son (vmdeai)  who  would  uidertake  his  defence  (pro 
eo  lege  agere).    If  he  found  no  vindez,  the  plaintiff 
might  cany  the  defendant  to  his  house  and  keep 
him  in  confinement  for  sixty  days,  during  which 
time  his  name  and  the  amount  of  his  debt  were 
proclaimed  at  three  successive  nundinae.    If  no 
one  paid  the  debt,  the  defendant  might  be  put  to 
death  or  sold.    (QeU.  zz.  1.)    According  to  the 
words  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  the  person  must  be 
brought  before  the  Praetor  (m  jiut\  which  of  course 
means  that  he  must  be  seised  first:  if  when 
brought  before  the  praetor,  he  did  not  pay  the 
money  (m*  judieatum  ioMt)  or  find  a  vindez,  he 
might  be  carried  off  and  put  in  chains,  apparently 
without  the  formality  of  an  addictio.     The  Lex 
Publilia,  evidently  following  the  analogy  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  allowed  the  manus  injectio  in  the 
case  of  money  paid  by  a  sponsor,  if  the  sponsor  was 
not  repaid  in  siz  months.     The  Lez   Furia  de 
Sponsn  allowed  it  against  him  who  had  ezacted 
firom  a  sponsor  more  than  his  just  proportion 
(virUiipan),    These  and  other  leges  allowed  the 
manus  injectio  pro  jndicato,  because  in  these  cases 
the  claim  of  the  phuntiff  was  equivalent  to  a  daim 
of  a  res  judicata.    Other  leges  granted  the  manus 
injectio  pura,  that  is,  non  pro  judicato,  as  the  Lez 
Furia  Testamentaria   and  the  Marcia  adversus 
feneiatores.   But  in  these  cases  the  defendant  might 
withdraw  himself  from  the  manus  injectio  (numum 
tUn  depdlere\  and  defend  his  cause  ;  but  it  would 
appear  that  he  could  only  relieve  himself  firom  this 
seizure,  by  actually  undertaking  to  defend  himself 
by  legal  means.    Accordingly,  if  we  follow  the 
analogy  of  the  old  law,  it  was  in  these  cases  an 
execution  if  the  defendant  chose  to  let  it  be  so ; 
if  he  did  not,  it  was  the  same  as  serving  him 
with  process  to  appear  before  the  Praetor.    A  lez, 
the  name  of  which  is  obliterated  in  Gaius,  allowed 
the  person  seized  to  defend  his  own  cause  ezcept 
in  tne  case  of  a  ^  judicatus,**  and  **  is  pro  quo 
depensum  est  ;**  and  consequenUy  in  the  two  latter 
cases  even  after  the  passing  of  this  lez,  a  man  was 
bound  to  find  a  vindez.  This  continued  the  practice 
so  long  as  the   Legis    Actiones  were   in  use  ; 
**  whence,**  says  Gams  (iv.  26),  **  in  our  time  a 
man  *  cum  quo  judicati  depensive  agitur  *  is  com- 
pelled to  give  security  'judicatum  solvL***    From 
this  we  may  conclude  that  the  vindez  in  the  old 
time  was  liable  to  pay,  if  he  could  find  no  good  de- 
fence to  the  plaintiff^s  claim ;  for  as  the  vindez 
could  **  lege  agere,**  though  the  defendant  could  not, 
we  must  assume  that  he  might  show,  if  he  could, 
that  the  plaintiff  had  no  ground  of  complaint ;  as, 
for  instance,  that  he  had  been  paid  ;  and  that  if 
he  had  no  vood  defence,  he  must  pay  the  debt 
himself.     The  subject  of  the  manus  injecdo  b 
discussed  by  Puchta,  Inst,  il  §  160,  162,  179,  iii. 
§  269.  [6.  L.] 

MAPPA.     [Mantblk.] 
MARIS  (/u^ptf,  ft^f,  Hesych.  fidpurroy\  a 
Greek  measure  of  capaci^,  which,   according  to 
PoUuz  (z.  184)  and  Aristotle  (Hist,  An.  viiL  9\ 
6  oo^lae,  or  nesriy  3  pints.    Polyaeaus 
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0T.  8. 1  32)  mentions  a  much  larger  meafsre  of 
the  same  name,  containing  10  oongii,  or  neariy  8 
gallons.  [P.  S.] 

MARSU'PIUM  Ouapo^ioy,  fiaXJamw),  a 
purse.  (Non.  Marcellus,  «.  v. ;  Vairot  de  Re  RwU 
iil  17  ;  PUiut  Men,  iL  1.  29,  ii.  3.  33,  35,  v.  7. 
47,  Pool  iii.  5.  37,  Rud,  v.2.'26  ;  Xen.  Commu 
iv.  2.) 

The  purse  used  by  the  an- 
cioits  was  commonly  a  small 
leathern  bag,  and  was  often 
closed  by  being  drawn  together 
at  the  mouth  (0i&(nraoTa>  ^- 
XdtnuL^  Plat  Owete.  p.  404,  ed. 
Bekker).  Mercury  is  com- 
monly represented  holding  one 
in  his  hand,  of  which  the  an- 
nexed woodcut  from  an  intag- 
lio in  the  Stosch  collection  at 
Berlin,  presents  an  example.  [J.  Y.] 

MA'RTIA  LE'GIO.  [Exutcrrus,  p.  492,  b.] 
MARTIA'LIS  FLAMEN.    [Flaxxn.] 
MARTIA'LES  LUDI.    [Ludi  Martialu.] 
MARTYHIA  {iutfripuL\  signifies  strictly  the 
deposition  of  a  witness  in  a  court  of  justice,  though 
the  word  is  applied  metaphorically  to  all  kinds  of 
testimony.     We  shall  here  explain —  1,  what  per> 
sons  were  competent  to  be  witnesses  at  Athois ; 
2,  what  was  the  nature  of  their  obligation  ;  3,  in 
what  manner  their  evidence  was  given ;  4^  what 
was  the  punishment  for  giving  fiUse  evidence. 

None  but  freemen  coud  be  witnesses.  The  iih 
capacity  of  women  may  be  inferred  from  the  gene- 
ral policy  of  the  Athenian  law,  and  the  absense  of 
any  example  in  the  oraton  where  a  woman^  evi- 
dence is  produced.  The  same  obsorvation  i^^lies 
to  minors. 

Slaves  were  not  allowed  to  give  evident,  unless 
upon  examination  by  torture  (fiiawos).  There 
appears  to  have  been  one  exception  to  this  rule, 
viz.,  that  a  slave  might  be  a  witness  against  afree- 
man  in  case  of  a  charge  of  murder  (AntipL  de 
Morie  Her,  728),  though  Platner  (AU.  Froe.  p. 
215)  thinks  this  only  applied  to  the  giving  inibr- 
mation.  The  party  who  wished  to  obtain  Sie  evi- 
dence of  a  slave  belonging  to  his  opponent  chal- 
lenged him  to  give  up  the  slave  to  be  examined 
(^Nrci  rhy  BouKoy),  The  challenge  was  adled 
vpoicAf^o-cs.  The  owner,  if  he  mve  him  up,  was 
said  in^owcu  or  vapaBovpoi.  But  he  was  not 
obliged  so  to  do,  and  the  seneral  practice  was  to 
refuse  to  give  up  slaves,  which  perhaps  arose  finm 
humanity,  thonsh  the  opponent  always  ascribed  it 
to  a  fisar  lest  the  truth  should  be  elicited.  The 
orators  affected  to  consider  the  evidence  of  slaves, 
wrung  from  them  by  torture,  more  valuable  and 
trustworthy  than  that  of  fremen  ;  but  it  must  be 
observed,  they  always  use  this  aigument  when  the 
slave  had  not  been  examined.  (Demosth.  c.  Aphoh. 
848,  e,  Onet.  874  ;  Hudtwalcker,  Ueber  die  Dia- 
ieten,  p.  44,  &c.) 

Citizens  who  had  been  disfranchised  {irrifu^ 
fi4»oi)  could  not  appear  as  witnesses  (any  more 
than  as  jurors  or  plaintiffs)  in  a  court  of  justice  ; 
for  they  had  lost  all  honourable  rights  and  pri- 
vileges. (Demosth.  a.  Neater.  1353;  Wachsmuti^ 
vol.  iL  pt  L  p.  244.)  But  there  was  no  objection 
to  alien  freemen.  (Demosth.  o.  JAor.  927,  929 ; 
Aeschin.  de  Fale.  Leg.  49,  ed.  Steph.)  We  learn 
from  Harpocntion  (t.  v.  Aityioprvp^a)  that  in  ac- 
tions against  freemen  for  n^ect  of  duty  to  theb 
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pstnoa  (laroar€urtou  9ucai)  fordgnen  wen  not  al- 
lowed to  put  in  an  affidavit,  that  the  action  was 
not  maintainable  (/a^  datey^iiAow  cZvcu).  But  thiB 
can  hardly  be  considered  an  exception,  for  such 
affidavits  gave  an  undue  advantage  to  the  party 
lor  whom  they  were  made. 

Neither  of  the  parties  to  a  canse  was  competent 
to  give  evidence  for  himself^  though  each  was  com- 

fmed  to  answer  the  questions  put  by  the  other, 
he  law  declared  rotv  kmiUtouf  ^rawyacf  cImu 

9^  fii.  (DemosL  0.  Steph,  1 131.)  That  the  fiiends 
of  the  party,  who  pleaded  for  hun  (called  avr^yo- 
fwi),  were  not  incompetent  to  give  evidence,  ap- 
pears from  the  fragment  of  Isaeus,  pro  EigM.^  and 
also  from  Aeschines,  who,  on  his  trial  fur  miscon- 
duct in  the  embassy,  calls  Phocion  to  assist  him 
both  as  a  witness  and  an  advocate.  (De  Fait,  Ltg, 
pp.  51,  53,  ed.  Steph.) 

The  obligation  to  attend  as  a  witness,  both  in 
dvil  and  criminal  proceedings,  and  to  give  such 
evidence  as  he  is  able  to  give,  arises  out  of  the 
duty  which  every  man  owes  to  the  state  ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  persons  (ex- 
cept the  parties  themselves)  were  exempted  from 
this  obligation.  The  passages  which  Plainer  (AU, 
Proe,  p.  217)  and  SchSmann  {AU,  Proe.  p.  671) 
cite  in  support  of  the  contrary  view,  prove  nothing 
more  than  that  the  near  relations  of  a  party  were 
rebutatU  to  give  evidence  against  him ;  whereas  the 
£ut  that  they  were  bound  by  law  to  give  evidence 
may  be  infoned  from  Demosthenes  (&  Apkob,  849, 
850,  855). 

The  party  who  desired  the  evidence  of  a  wit- 
ness, summoned  him  to  attend  for  that  purpose. 
The  summans  was  called  rpdatcXriffif.  (Demosth. 
«.  Tmotk  1194.)  If  the  witness  promised  to 
attend  and  foiled  to  do  so,  he  was  Uable  to  an 
action  called  3(ici|  \§atofuipTvpiw.  Whether  he 
promised  or  not,  he  was  bound  to  attend,  and  if 
nis  absence  caused  injury  to  the  partf,  he  was 
liable  to  an  action  (Ami  /SxdA;*).  This  is  the 
probable  distinction  between  these  finms  of  action, 
as  to  which  there  has  been  much  doubt  (Meier 
and  Schomann,  AU.  Proe,  p.  387  ;  Platner,  AtL 
Pne.  p.  221.) 

The  attendance  of  the  witness  was  first  required 
at  the  iurdxpuris,  where  he  was  to  make  his  deposi- 
tion before  the  superintending  magistrate  (^fi^r 
Sucamif^ov),  The  party  in  whose  fovour  he  ap- 
peared, generally  wrote  the  deposition  at  home 
upon  a  whitened  board  or  tablet  (AcAcvir«/i^y 
ypofAfiartioy),  which  he  brought  with  him  to  the 
magistrate's  c^oe,  and,  when  the  witness  had  de- 
posed thereto,  put  mto  the  box  (ix"^*)  ^  which 
all  the  documents  in  the  cause  were  deposited.  If 
the  deposition  were  not  prepared  beforehand,  as 
must  always  have  been  tne  case  when  the  party 
was  not  exactly  aware  what  evidence  would  be 
given,  or  when  any  thing  took  place  before  the 
magistrate  which  could  not  be  foreseen,  as  for  in- 
stance a  challenge,  or  question  and  answer  by  the 
parties ;  in  such  a  case  it  was  usual  to  write  down 
the  evidence  upon  a  waxen  tablet  The  difierence 
between  these  methods  was  much  the  same  as  be- 
tween writing  with  a  pen  on  paper,  and  with  a 
pencil  on  a  slate ;  the  latter  could  easily  be  rubbed 
out  and  written  over  aoain  if  necessary.  (Demosth. 
e.  S^  1132.)  If  the  witness  did  not  attend, 
his  evidence  was  nevertheless  put  into  the  box, 
that  is,  such  evidence  as  the  party  intended  him 
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to  give,  or  thought  he  might  give,  at  the  trial  For 
aU  testimonial  evidence  was  required  to  be  in  writ- 
ing, in  order  that  there  might  be  no  mistake  about 
the  terms,  and  the  witness  miffht  leave  no  subter> 
foge  for  himself  when  convicted  of  folsehood. 
(Demosth.  e.  «SStopA.  1115,  1130.)  The  iadxpunw 
might  last  several  days,  and,  so  long  as  it  lasted, 
fresh  evidence  miffht  be  brought,  but  none  could 
be  brought  after  tne  last  day,  when  the  box  was 
sealed  by  the  magistrate,  and  kept  so  by  him  till 
the  day  of  trial  (Demosth.  0.  Apkob,  836,  c  BO0OL 
d»  Ncm.  999,  c  Emerg.  ei  Mm$.  1143»  0,  Omoiu 
1265.) 

The  form  of  a  deposition  was  simple.  The  fol- 
lowing example  is  from  Demosthenes  (0.  Laer. 
927) :  —  **  .^henomides  son  of  Archedamas  of 
Anagyrus  testifies,  that  articles  of  agreement  wen 
deposited  with  him  by  Androcles  of  Sphettna, 
Nausioates  of  Caiystos,  Artemon  and  ApoUodonis 
both  of  Phaadus,  and  that  the  agreement  is  still  in 
his  hands.**  Here  we  must  observe  that  when- 
ever a  document  was  put  in  eridence  at  the  trial, 
as  an  agreement,  a  will,  the  evidence  of  a  sUve,  a 
challenffe,  or  an  answer  given  by  either  party  at 
the  Ai'wcpio'ij,  it  was  certified  by  a  witness,  whose 
deposition  was  at  the  same  time  produced  and 
read.  (Demosth.  ftn  Pkomu  946,  949,  957,  & 
Pkam^.  1046,  c  Stq^  1120.) 

The  witness,  whether  he  had  attended  before 
the  magistrate  or  not,  was  obliged  to  be  present  at 
the  triu,  in  order  to  confirm  Us  teatinumy.  The 
only  exception  was,  when  he  was  ill  or  out  of  the 
country,  in  which  caae  a  commission  miffht  be  sent 
to  examine  him.  [Ecmarttiiia.]  /^  evidence 
was  produced  by  the  party  during  his  own  speech, 
the  Kkvl^idpa  being  stopped  for  that  purpose. 
(Isaeus,  de  Pnr,  her,  39,  ed.  Steph. ;  DemosdL  e. 
EvbuL  1305.)  The  witness  was  called  by  an 
officer  of  the  com%  and  mounted  00  the  raised 
platform  {finf^^)  of  the  speaker,  while  his  deposi- 
tion was  read  over  to  him  by  the  derk  ;  he  then 
signified  his  assent,  either  by  express  words,'  or 
bowing  his  head  in  silence.  (Lys.  de  Eratot.  MorL 
94,  ed.  Steph. ;  Aesch. «U PaU.  Ltg,  49,  ed. Steph.; 
Demosth.  c.  Mid,  560,  e,  Pkorm,  913,  0.  Sl^, 
1109.  e.  EtAtd.  1305.)  In  the  editions  that  we 
have  of  the  ontora  we  see  sometimes  MaprvpuL 
written  (when  evidence  is  produced)  and  some- 
times MdpTvp^s,  The  stadent  must  not  be  de- 
ceived by  this,  and  suppose  that  sometimes  the 
deposition  only  was  read,  sometimes  the  witnesses 
themselves  were  present.  The  old  editors  merely 
followed  the  Unguage  of  the  orators,  who  said 
**  call  the  witnesses,**  or  **  mount  up  witnesses,**  or 
**  the  derk  shall  read  yon  the  evidence  **  or  some- 
thing to  the  same  eflnct,  varying  tiie  expression 
according  to  their  foncy.  (See  Lys.  pro  MohHA, 
147)  ed.  Steph. ;  Isaeus,  dt  Pyrr,  her,  45,  ed. 
Steph. ;  Demosth.  e,  (hiUpp,  1236,  0.  iVaosr. 
1352.) 

If  the  witness  was  hostile,  he  was  required 
either  to  depose  to  tiie  statement  read  over  to  him, 
or  to  take  an  oath  that  he  knew  nothing  about  it 
{fuifnvpuy  l|  i^ofu^ir).  One  or  the  other  he 
was  compelled  to  do,  or  if  he  refosed,  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a  fine  of  a  thousand  drachms  to  the 
state,  which  sentence  was  immediately  prodaimed 
by  the  officer  of  the  court,  who  was  commanded 
KXiiTciwiy  or  iiacXvfti^iv  aibrhy,  t.  e.  to  give  him 
notice  that  he  was  in  contempt  and  had  incomd 
the  fine.  (Demosth.  c  Aphob,  850,  e.  Niter,  1878| 
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&  Tkeoer.  1324  ;  AeecL  e,  Timarek,  10,  ed.  Steph.; 
Iwaia,  de  Atfyjpik,  her.  76,  ed.  Steph.,  &  Leoer, 
150,  ed.  Steph. ;  Meier  and  SchSmann,  AU,  Proe, 
p.  672  ;  Platn.  AU,  Proe.  p.  219.) 

An  oath  waa  utnally  taken  by  the  witness  at 
the  iwdKpiffiSf  where  he  was  sworn  by  the  opposite 
party  at  an  altar  (yrphs  rhw  fiufjAtr  i^»pici<r^).  If 
he  had  not  attended  at  the  AycUcpuris,  he  might  be 
sworn  afterwards  in  court ;  as  was  always  the  case 
when  a  witness  took  the  oath  of  denial  (^|ii/Mwc). 
In  the  passase  just  cited  from  Lycurgus,  the  ex- 
pression xMirras  rit  hph  meaxu  nothing  more 
than  touching  the  altar  or  its  appurtenances,  and 
has  no  refieroice  to  Tietims.  (Valckenaer,  Oputc 
PhOcL  vol  I  pp.  87—39.)  Whether  the  witness 
was  always  bound  to  take  an  oath,  is  a  doubtful 

y»int  (See  Demosth.  &  Omm.  1265,  c  SttpL 
119,  &  EtdmL  1305  ;  Aesch.  de  PaU,  Leg,  49, 
ed.  Steph. ;  Schdmann,  AU,  Proe,  p.  676.) 

The  oath  of  the  witness  (the  ordinary  p6fAtfios 
ZpKos)  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  oath 
taken  by  one  of  the  parties,  or  by  some  friend  or 
other  person  out  of  court,  with  a  view  to  decide 
the  cause  or  some  particular  point  in  dispute.  This 
was  taken  by  the  consent  of  the  adversary,  upon  a 
challenge  given  and  accepted  ;  it  was  an  oath  of  a 
more  solemn  kind,  sworn  by  (or  upon  the  heads  of) 
the  children  of  the  party  swearing  {Korit  rwv 
ftaiZw\  or  by  perfect  or  frdl-grown  victims  (jcaff 
Upmv  TcAc(wy),  and  often  with  curses  upon  himsdf 
or  his  &mily  (kcet*  i^\tUa\  and  sometimes  was 
accompanied  with  peculiar  rites,  such  as  passing 
through  fire  {fitk  rov  wvp6s).  The  mother,  or 
other  female  relation  of  the  party  (who  oonld  not 
be  a  witness)  was  at  liberty  to  take  this  oath. 
(Demosth.  e,  Aphah.  862,  c  BoeaL  <U  Dote,  1011, 
c.  nmotk,  1203,  e,  CalUpp.'  1240,  e.  Comm,  1269, 
0.  Neaer,  1366 ;  Wachsmuth,  voL  ii.  pt  L  p.  886 ; 
Hudtwalcker,  pp.  62 — 67.) 

On  some  eztraordinaiy  occasions  we  find  that 
freemen  were  put  to  the  torture  by  a  special  de« 
cree  of  the  people  or  the  senate  ;  as  on  the  occar 
sion  of  the  mutilated  Hermes  busts  (Thirlwall, 
Hiti,  o/Oreeeej  c  25.  p.  393) ;  and  they  were  less 
scrupulous  about  aliens  than  about  dtisens ;  but 
(as  a  general  rule)  it  is  certain  that  freemen  could 
not  be  tortured  in  courts  of  justice,  and  even  an 
emancipated  slave,  Demosthenes  says  it  would  be 
an  act  of  impiety  (oW  Birioy)  to  give  up  for  sudi 
a  purpose.  (Demosth.  e.  Aphob,  866,  e,  TSmoA, 
1200  ;  Meier,  AU.  Proe,  p.  684.) 

With  renect  to  hearsay  evidence  see  Ecjtar- 
tvria:  and  with  respect  to  the  affidavit  called 
hiofittpTvpla,  see  Hbbxs,  p.  697,  a. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  causes  which 
came  before  the  dicasts  in  the  ordinary  way,  and 
have  sadd  nothing  of  those  which  were  decided  by 
the  public  arbitntors.  The  above  remarks,  how- 
ever, will  equally  apply  to  the  latter,  if  the  reader 
will  bear  in  mind  that  the  arbitrator  performed  the 
duties  of  the  magistrate  at  the  iufduepiais  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Sucourrof  at  the  triaL  He  heard  the 
witnesses  and  received  the  depositions  from  day  to 
day,  as  long  as  he  sat,  and  kept  the  ^X"'^*  op^ 
until  the  last  day  (Kupietr  iifAipay).  (See  Demosth. 
cMid,  641,  e.  Timoth.  1199 ;  Meier  and  Schft- 
mann,  AU.  Proe  p.  676.) 

If  the  witness  in  a  cause  gave  Edse  evidence, 
the  injured  party  was  at  liberty  to  bring  an  action 
against  him  (Sfmi  jlt€v9oftaprvptMf)  to  recover  com- 
pansatioD.    The  proceeding  was  sometimes  called 
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Mermflns,  and  the  plaintiff  was  said  ^urr^trrc^- 
$m  Tp  fiaprvplq,  or  r^  fUftrvpi  (Isaeua,  de  Pyrr, 
her,  89,  de  Dieaeog.  her.  62,  ed.  Steph. ;  Demosth. 
e.  Aphob.  846,  866  ;  Harpocr.  «.  v.  Erco'idHwro). 
This  cause  waa  probably  tried  before  the  same  pre- 
siding magistrate  as  the  one  in  which  the  evidence 
was  given.  (Meier,  AU.  Proe.  p.  46.)  The  form 
of  the  plaintiffs  biU,  and  of  the  defendant's  plea 
in  denial,  will  be  found  in  Demosthenes  (e.  si^. 
1116).  From  the  same  passage  we  also  learn  that 
the  action  fw  false  testimony  was  a  rtfiifrhs  hyi^r, 
in  which  the  plaintiff  laid  his  own  damages  in  the 
bill ;  and  from  Demosthenes  (e.  Apkob.  849,  869), 
it  appears  that  the  dicasts  bad  power  not  only 
to  give  damases  to  the  plaintiff  but  also  to  inflict 
the  penalty  of  hn/da  by  a  rpoerlfirieis.  (See  also 
Isaeos,  de  JHeaeog.  her,  52.)  A  witness  who  had 
been  a  third  time  convicted  of  giving  fiilse  testi- 
mony was  ipto  jure  disfranchised.  (Meier,  AU. 
Proe.  p.  883.)  The  main  question  to  be  tried  in 
the  cause  against  the  witness  was,  whether  his 
evidence  was  true  or  fiilse ;  but  anotha  question 
commonly  raised  was,  whether  his  evidence  was 
material  to  the  decision  of  the  previous  cause.  (De- 
mosth. e.  Euerg,  el  Mnet,  1189,  1161,  c,  Aphob. 
868--866,  e,  Sttph,  1117;  Platner.  AU.  Proe, 
vol.  i.  p.  400,  &G.) 

•  When  a  witness,  by  giving  false  evidence  against 
a  man  upon  a  criminal  trial,  had  procured  his  con- 
viction, and  the  convict  was  sentenced  to  such  a 
punishment  (for  instance,  death  or  banishment)  as 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  bring  an  action, 
any  other  person  was  allowed  to  institute  a  public 
prosecution  against  the  witness,  either  by  a  Tpo^, 
or  perhaps  by  an  tUrayytXia  or  rpo^oKli.  (Andoc. 
de  Mgtt.  4  ;  Platner,  AU.  Proe.  p.  411  ;  Meier, 
AU.  Proe.  p.  382.) 

After  the  conviction  of  the  witness,  an  action 
might  be  maintained  against  the  party  who  sub- 
orned him  to  give  fiiUe  evidence,  called  Umi 
KOKorexPiAy.  (Demosth.  e.  TimoA.  1201,  e.  Emerg. 
el  Mne$.  1139.)  And  it  is  not  improbable  that  a 
similar  action  might  be  brought  against  a  perKni, 
who  had  procured  fiEdse  evidence  to  be  given  of  a 
defendant  having  been  summoned,  after  the  con- 
viction of  the  witness  in  a  ypaup^  r^tvioKktfT&as. 
(Meier,  AU.  Proe.  p.  769.) 

It  iqypears  that  in  certain  cases  a  man  who  had 
lost  a  cause  was  enabled  to  obtain  a  reverul  of  the 
judgment  (Bon}  ia^ucos),  by  convicting  a  certain 
number  of  the  adverse  witnesses  of  fidse  testimonv. 
Thus  in  inheritance  causes  the  law  enacted  Mr 
ak^  Tit  r&r  ^€v9ofutpTvpuw,  vdlar  4^  ^X^^ 
thai  wepl  aM-&v  rks  \H^us.  (Isaeus,  de  Hagu, 
her,  88,  ed.  Steph.,  de  Dioaeog,  her,  60,  61.)  This 
was  the  more  necessary,  on  account  of  the  fiuility 
afibrded  to  the  parties  to  stop  the  progress  of  these 
causes  by  affidavits,  and  also  because  no  money 
could  compensate  an  Athenian  for  the  loss  of  an 
inheritance.  The  same  remedy  was  given  by  the 
law  to  those  who  had  been  convict^  in  a  Sucii 
^rcvSojuapTvpiMr  or  in  a  ypea^  ^trlas.  In  the  last 
case  the  convicted  person,  who  proceeded  against 
the  witness,  was  compelled  to  remain  in  prison 
until  the  determination  of  his  suit  (Demosth. 
e.  TSmoer.  741.)  We  are  informed  that  these  are 
the  only  cases  in  which  a  judgment  was  allowed 
to  be  reversed  in  this  way ;  but  whether  there 
were  not  more  cases  than  these  has  been  justly 
doubted  by  Schumann  (AU.  P^ws.  761).  The 
Scholiast  on  Plato  {Leg,  zi.  14)  is  evidently  wronj 
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in  iimpoamg  tliat  it  was  neeesaary  under  the  Athe- 
niw  law  to  convict  more  than  half  the  number  of 
the  witnesMi.  Thia  appears  fiom  the  passage  above 
cited  from  Isaeus  on  the  estate  of  Hagnias. 

We  conclude  by  noticing  a  few  expressions. 
Maprrvpu¥  rivi  is  to  testify  in  fiivour  of  a  man, 
icarafiaprvp§iy  rttfos  to  t^tify  against.  Hc^v- 
pc<r0Bu  to  call  to  witness  (a  word  used  poetically), 
9tatwpT6p€a$aA  and  sometimes  hrifutpr^fitaBai, 
robs  vap6irras,  to  call  upon  those  who  are  present 
to  take  notice  of  what  passes,  with  a  view  to  give 
evidence.  (Demosth.  e.  Euerg,  9t  Mnea,  1150.) 
VtviofMpTvpfiy  and  iwtopKuy  are  never  used  in- 
differently, which  affords  some  proof  that  testi- 
mony was  not  necessarily  on  oato.  The  ftdprvs 
(witness  in  the  cause)  is  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  KKfiriip  or  K}Jirwpf  who  merely  gave  evidence 
of  the  summons  to  appear.  [C.  R.  K*] 

MASTE'RES  (fuurniptt).    [Zbtstas.] 
MASTI'OIA.    [Flaoaum.] 
MASTIGO'PHORI    or    MASTIGCNOMI 
(jitumyo^pot  or  tuumyop6fAOt)^  the  name  of  the 
lower  police  officers  in  the  Greek  states,  who  car- 
ried into  execution  the  corporal  punishments  in- 
flicted by  the  higher  magistrates.    Thus  Lycnigus 
assigned  mastigophori  to  the  Paedonomus  at  Sparta, 
who  had  the  general  superintendence  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  boys.    (Xen.  RqjK  Zoo.  iL  2,  iv.  6  ; 
Plut  Ljfc  17«)    In  the  theatre  the  mastiflophori 
preserved  order,  and  were  stationed  for  this  pur- 
pose in  the  orchestra,  near  the  thymele.  (SuioL 
ad  PlaL  p.  99,  Ruhnken  ;  Lucian,  Ptso.  33.)     In 
the  Olympic  games  the  ^cMtovxpi  performed  the 
same  duties.    At  Athens  they  were  discharged  by 
the  public  slaves,  called  bowmen  (ro^oi),  or 
Scythians  (Xc^ai).    [Dbmosil] 
MATARA    [HA8TA,p.589,a.] 
MATERFAMI'LIAa    [Matrimonivm.} 
MATHEMA'TICI.    [Astbolooia.] 
MATRA'LIA,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Rome 
every  year  om  the  1 1th  of  Jnne^  in  honour  of  the 
goddess  Mater  Matuta,  whose  temple  stood  in  the 
Forum  Boarium.    It  was  celebrated  only  by  Ro- 
man matrons,  and  the  sacrifices  offered  to  the  sod- 
dess  consisted  of  cakes  baked  in  pots  of  earthen- 
ware. (Varro,i0  Ling.  Lot,  iv.  p^  31,  Bip. ;  Ovid. 
F(uL  vi.  475,  &C.)    Slaves  were  not  allowed  to 
tske  part  in  the  solemnities,  or  to  enter  the  temple 
of  the  goddess.    One  slave,  however,  was  admitted 
by  the  matrons,  but  only  to  be  exposed  to  a  humi- 
liating treatment,  for  one  of  the  matrons  gave  her 
A  blow  on  the  cheek  and  then  sent  her  away  from 
the  temple.    The  matrons  on  this  occasion  took 
with  them  the  children  of  their  sisters,  but  not 
their  own,  held  them  in  their  arms,  and  prayed  for 
their  wel&re.      (Plut  CandL  5,  (^taetL  Rom,  p. 
267.)  The  statue  of  the  goddess  was  then  crowned 
with  a  nrland,  by  one  of  the  matrons  who  had 
not  yet  lost  a  husband.  (Tertull.  Mcnogam.  c  17.) 
The  Greek  writers  and  their  Roman  followers, 
who  identify  the  Mater  Matuta  with  Leucothea  or 
Ino,  explain  the  ceremonies  of  the  Matralia  by 
means  of  the  mythological  stories  which  reUte  to 
these  Greek  goddesses.     But  the  real  import  of 
the  worship  of  the  Mater  Matuta  appears  to  have 
been  to  ioailcate  upon  mothers  the  principle,  that 
they  ought  to  take  care  of  the  children  of  their 
sisters  as  much  as  of  their  own,  and  that  they 
should  not  leave  them  to  careless  skves,  the  con- 
tempt for  whom  was  symbolically  expressed  by 
the  infliction  of  a  blow  on  the  cheek  of  the  one 
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admitted  into  the  temple.    (Compare  Hartong,  Dm 
Rdig.  der  Riimer^  vol.  ii.  p.  75.)  [L.  S.] 

MATRIMO^NIUM,    NUTTIAB    (7dfU»f), 
marriage.    1.  Grbbk.    The  ancient  Gredc  legis- 
lators considered  the  relation  of  marriage  as  a 
matter  not  merely  of  private,  but  also  of  public  ot 
general  interest.     This  was  particularly  the  case 
at  Sparta,  where  the  subordination  of  private  in- 
terests and  hi4)piness  to  the  real  or  supposed  exi- 
gencies of  the  state  was  strongly  exemplified  in  the 
regulations  on  this  subject     For  instance,  by  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus,  criminal  proceedings  might  be 
taken  agamst  those  who  married  too  late  (ypo^ 
^tyoftiov)  or  unsuitably  (ypa^  KOKnyofdov)^  as 
well  as  against  those  who  did  not  many  at  all 
(ypapii  &78^(iov).  (Pollux,  viii.  40  ;  Plut  Lycwrg, 
15.)     These   regulations  were  founded   on    the 
generally  recognised  principle,  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  every  citixen  to  raise  up  a  strong  and  healthv 
progeny  of  legitimate  children  to  the  state.   (Mtif- 
ler,  Doriant,  iv.  4.  §  3.)     So  entirely,  in  fiict,  did 
the  Spartans  consider  the  rciryoiroiut,  or  the  pro< 
duction  of  children,  as  the  main  object  of  marriage^ 
and  an  object  which  the  state  was  bound  to  pro- 
mote, that  whenever  a  woman  had  no  children  by 
her  own  husband,  she  was  not  only  allowed,  but 
even  required  by  the  laws,  to  cohabit  with  another 
man.     (Xen.  de  Rep.  Lac,  i.  8.)     On  the  same 
principle,    and    for    the    purpose  of  preventmg 
the  extinction  of  his  femily,  the  Spartan  king, 
Anaxandridea,  was  allowed  to  cohabit  with  two 
wives,  for  whom  he  kept  two  separate  establish- 
ments: a  ease  of  bigamy,  which,  as  Herodotus 
(vi.  39,  40)  observes,  was  not  at  all  consistent 
with  Spairtan  nor  indeed  with  Hellenic  customs. 
Thus  the  heroes  of  Homer  ajmear  never  to  have 
had  mora  than  one  icovpi8fi|  oXox^s  (Buttmann, 
Xssilo^ns,  73)  ;  though  they  are  frequently  repre- 
sented as  living  in  concubinage  with  one  or  more 
vaKXaKoL    Solon  also  seems  to  have  viewed  mar- 
riage as  a  matter  in  which  the  state  had  a  right  to 
interfile,  for  we  are  told  that  his  Uws  allowed  of  a 
Tpo^  ^TOfAiov,  though  the  r^;ulation  seems  to 
have  ^(Town  obsolete  m  later  times  ;  at  any  rate 
there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  its  application. 
(Plainer,  ProoeUy  &a  vol.  ii.  p.  248.)     Plato  too 
may  be  quoted  to  |«ove  how  general  was  this  feel- 
ing, for  according  to  his  laws  {Leg,  iv.  p.  721), 
any  one  who  did  not  many  before  he  was  thirty- 
five  was  punishable  not  only  with  irifila,  but  also 
with  pecuniary  penalties :   and  he  exprenly  states 
that  in  choosing  lywifo  every  one  ought  to  consult 
the  interest!  of  ue  state,  and  not  his  own  plea- 
sure.   {Ltg,  vi.  p.  773.) 

But  independent  of  any  public  considerations 
there  were  also  private  or  personal  reasons  (peculiar 
to  the  ancients)  which  made  marriage  an  obliga- 
tion. Plato  (2.  e.)  mentions  one  dT  these,  rix. 
the  duty  incumbent  upon  every  individual  to  pro- 
vide for  a  oontinnance  of  representatives  to  succeed 
himself  as  ministcts  of  the  Divinity  (r^  Oe^  imt- 
pirtu  ii^  eArw  vopoSiS^rau).  Another  was  the 
desire  felt  by  almost  every  one,  not  merely  to  per- 
petuate his  own  name,  but  also  to  prevent  his 
**  heritage  being  desolate,  and  his  name  being  cut 
off ^*  (Sirwt  /i^  ^mfjuAawri  roht  irper4fMv  wnShf 
oliKovt),  and  to  leave  some  one  who  might  make 
the  customary  offerings  at  his  grave  (^Ua*  tvroL 
Tii  koSl  6  ^royicty,  Isaeus  de  ApoU,  Hered,  p.  66. 
Bek.).  We  are  told  that  with  this  view  ehfldlea& 
persons  sometimes  adopted  children. 
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The  choice  of  a  wife  among  the  ancients  was  but 
rarely  gronnded  upon  affection,  and  scarcely  ever 
could  have  been  the  result  of  previous  acquaintance 
or  familiarity.  In  many  cases  a  fi&ther  chose  for 
his  son  a  bride  whom  the  latter  had  never  seen,  or 
compelled  him  to  marry  for  the  sake  of  checking 
his  extravagances.  Terence  (Andria,  i.  5)  thus 
illustmtes  the  practice :  — 

**  Pater  piaeteriens  modo 
Mihi  apud  forum,  uxor  tibi  ducenda  est,  Pamphile, 
hodie  inquit :  para.** 

In  Plautus  (TVmiiifi.  v.  2. 59)  a  son  promise!  hit 
father  that  he  will  marry  in  these  words :  — 

*  Ego  ducam,  pater:  etiam  si  quam  aliam  jubebis.** 

Representations  of  this  sort  may  indeed  be  con- 
sidered as  exaggerations,  but  there  must  have  been 
scenes  in  real  life  to  which  they  in  some  measure 
correspond.  Nor  was  the  consent  of  a  female  to  a 
match  proposed  for  her  generally  thought  neces- 
sary :  she  was  obliged  to  submit  to  the  wishes  of 
her  parents,  and  receive  firom  them,  it  might  be  a 
stranger  for  her  husband  and  lord.  Sophocles 
thus  describes  the  lot  of  women  in  this  respect :  — 
**'  When  we  are  grown  up  (he  makes  a  female  say) 
we  are  driven  away  from  our  parents  and  paternal 
gods," 

Kol  ravT*,  iwtt^  c^^poi^  C^Hv  1*^ 
XP*^y  ^oivciy,  iced  SoKctV  icoAdf  fxc'* 

fhiff.  Termt, 

So  also  in  Euripides  (Androm,  951)  Hermicne  de- 
clares that  it  is  her  fittherls  business  to  provide  a 
husband  for  her.    The  result  of  marriages  con- 
tracted in  this  manner  would  natuially  be  a  want 
of  confidence  and  mutual  understanding  between 
husband  and  wife,  until  they  became  better  ac- 
quainted with,  and  accustomed  to,  each  other. 
Xenophon  (Oaam.?.  §  10.)  illustrates  this  withmnch 
naXveU  in  the  person  of  Ischomachus,  who  says  of 
his  newly  married  wife :  —  **  When  at  last  she  was 
manageable  (xc<^^')9  and  getting  tame  so  that 
I  could  talk  with  her,  I  asked  ner,**  &&,  dtc    By 
the  Athenian  laws  a  dtiaen  was  not  allowed  to 
many  with  a  foreign  woman,  nor  conversely,  under 
very  severe  penalties  (Demostb.  e.iV«asr.  p»  1850); 
but  promixity  by  blood  (&yx'<^<^)t  ^  oonsan- 
guinity  {avyy4¥€M)^  was  not,  with  some  few  ex- 
ceptions, a  bar  to  mamage  in  any  part  of  Greece  ; 
direct  lineal  descent  was.     (Isaeus,  dis  drtm,  her, 
p.  72.)    Thus  brothers  were  permitted  to  marry 
with  sisters  even,  if  not  ifiofjSirpiot,  or  bom  finm 
the   same  mother,  as  Cimon  did  with  Elpinice, 
though  a  connection  of  this  sort  appears  to  have 
been  looked  on  with  abhorrence.     (Becker,  CAari- 
4fet^  vol.  ii.  p.  448.)     In  the  earlier  periods  of 
society,  indeed,  we  can  easily  conceive  that  a  spirit 
of  caste  or  fomily  pride,  and  other  causes  such  as 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  social  inteioouzse  would 
tend  to  make  marriages  frequent  amongst  near 
relations  and  connections.      (Compare  Numbers^ 
c  xxxvi.)     At  Athens,  however,  in  the  case  of  a 
father  dying  intestate,  and  without  male  children, 
his  heiress  had  no  choice  in  marriage ;  she  was 
compelled  by  law  to  marry  her  nearest  kinsman 
not  m  the  ascending  line  ;  and  if  the  heiress  were 
poor  (3i}<r<ra)    the  nearest    unmarried  kinsman 
either  married  her  or  portioned  her  suitably  to  her 
rank.    When  there  were  several  coheiresses,  they 
were  respectively  married  to  their  kinsmen,  the 
nearest  having  toe  first  choice.  [Epxclxbus.]  Tba 
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heiress  in  fret,  t<^ther  with  her  inheritanoe^ 
seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  kinsmen  of  the 
family,  so  that  in  eany  times  a  frither  could  not 
give  his  daughter  (if  an  heiress)  in  marriage  with- 
out their  consent  (Mttller,  Doriams,  iL  10.  §  4.) 
But  this  was  not  the  case  according  to  the  later 
Athenian  law  (Demosth.  o.  Steph,  p.  1184),  by 
which  a  fiither  was  empowered  to  dispose  of  his 
daughter  by  will  or  otiierwise ;  just  as  widows 
also  were  disposed  of  in  marriage,  by  the  will  cf 
their  husbands,  who  were  considered  their  right- 
ful guardians  (ic^piot),  (Demosth.  c.  ApM>. 
p.  814.) 

The  same  practice  of  marrying  in  the  fomily 
(olicM),  especially  in  the  case  of  heiresses,  prevailed 
at  Sparta ;  thus  Leonidas  married  the  heiress  of 
Cleomenes,  as  being  her  iyx^^^*^^^  or  next  of  km, 
and  Anaxandrides  his  own  sister's  daughter. 
Moreover,  if  a  fiuher  had  |not  determined  himself 
concerning  his  daughter,  it  was  decided  by  the 
king^  court,  who  among  the  privileged  persons  or 
members  of  the  same  £unuy  should  marry  the  heiress. 
(Herod.  vL  57  ;  Miiller,  Le,)  A  striking  resem- 
blance to  the  Athenian  law  respecting  heiresses 
is  also  found  in  the  Jewish  code,  as  detuled  in 
Nttmbtn  (c.  xxviL  1 — 11),  and  exani^ified  in 
AaM  (c  iv.). 

But  match-making  among  the  ancients  was  not, 
in  de&ult  of  any  legal  regnlaticms,  entirely  left  to 
the  care  and  forethought  of  parents^  for  we  read  of 
women  who  made  a  profession  of  it,  and  who  were 
therefore  called  vpoftrfiarpuu  or  vpofoniarpiZts. 
(Pollux,  liL  81.)  The  profiession,  however,  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  thought  very  honourable 
nor  to  have  been  held  in  repute,  as  being  too 
nearly  oonneeted  with,  or  likely  to  be  prostituted 
to,  Tpoa>«oc<o.  (Plato,  T%ead.  2.  p.  150.) 

Pkuticnlar  days  and  seasons  of  the  year  were 
thought  anspidons  and  fovouiable  for  marriage 
amongst  the  Greeks.  Aristotle  (PoHL  viL  15) 
speaks  of  the  winter  generally  as  being  so  consi- 
dered, and  at  Athens  ihe  month  ro^iyXu^K,  partly 
conesponding  to  our  January,  received  its  name 
from  marriages  being  frequently  celebrated  m  it 
Hesiod  (Optr,  800)  recommends  manying  on  the 
fourth  day  of  the  month, 

but  whether  he  means  the  fourth  from  the  begin- 
ning or  end  of  the  month  is  doubtful  Euripides 
(44^.  M  AtU.  707)  tpeaks  as  if  the  time  of  the 
full  moon  were  thought  fovourable, 

in  which  he  is  confirmed  by  the  expression  8ixo- 
/ttifyfScf  l<nrcpa<,  or  the  full-moon  nights  in  Pin- 
dar. (litiL  vii  45.)  That  this  prepossession,  how- 
ever, was  not  general  and  permanent  appears  from 
Produs  (fld  Hesiod.  Oper.  782),  who  informs  us 
that  the  Athenians  selected  for  marriages  the  times 
of  new  moon  (rhs  nfAs  triiviAov  iifjJpas\  i,  «. 
when  the  sun  and  moon  were  in  conjunction. 

There  was  also  some  difference  of  opinion,  on 
which  it  is  not  worth  while  to  dilate,  about  the 
proper  age  for  marrying  ;  but  generally  speaking 
men  were  expected  to  marry  between  30  and  35, 
and  women  about  20  or  rather  before.  (Plato,  Ley, 
vL  p.  785.) 

We  proceed  now  to  ex[dain  the  usual  prelim U 
naries  and  accompaniments  of  marriage  in  various 
parts  of  Greece.    The  most  important  prelimiuaiy 
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■t  Athens  wu  the  Enguais  (iyy^ffis)  or  betro- 
thal, which  was  in  fact  indispensable  to  the  com- 
plete validity  of  a  mairiage  contract.  It  was  made 
bj  the  natural  or  legal  guardian  (i  teipios)  of  the 
bride  elect,  and  attended  by  the  relatives  of  both 
parties  as  witnesses.  The  law  of  Athens  ordained, 
that  all  children  bom  from  a  marriage  legally  con- 
tracted in  this  respect  should  be  yv^irtot  (bemosth. 
0.  St^.  p.  1134),  and  consequently,  if  sons, 
Mfunpotj  or  intitled  to  inherit  equally  or  in  gavel- 
kind. It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  issue  of 
a  marriage  without  espousals  would  lose  their 
heritable  rights,  which  depended  on  their  bemg 
bom  ^1  ixmis  ical  iy/urfTris  ywaucot :  i.  e,  from  a 
citizen  and  a  legally  betrothed  wife.  The  wife's 
dowry  was  also  settled  at  the  espousals.  (Meier 
and  SchQman,  p.  415.) 

But  there  were  also  several  ceremonies  observed 
either  on  or  immediately  before  the  day  of  mar- 
riage. The  first  of  these  were  the  vpor4Xtia  yd- 
littv  or  Tpoydficia  (Pollux,  iiL  38),  and  consisted 
of  sacrifices  or  offerings  made  to  the  %*o\  Tsyi^Axot 
or  divinities  who  presided  over  marriage.  They 
are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  made  on  the 
day  before  the  70^10$  or  marriage  ;  but  there  is  a 
passage  in  Euripides  (Iphig,  in  AuL  642)  which 
makes  it  probable  that  this  was  not  always  the 
case.  The  sacrificer  was  the  &ther  of  the  bride 
elect ;  the  divinities  to  whom  the  offering  was  made 
were,  according  to  Pollux  (iii.  381),  Hera  and 
Artemis,  and  the  Fates,  to  whom  the  brides  elect 
then  dedicated  the  iatafxo*  of  their  hair.  Accord- 
ing to  Diodorus  Siculus  (r.  73)  they  were  Zeus 
and  Hera  rcXcfa  (Juno  pronulMi)  ;  but  they  pro- 
bably varied  in  different  countries,  and  were  some- 
times the  Ocol  iyxStpioi  or  local  deities.  The 
offerings  to  Artemis  were  probably  made  with  a 
?iew  of  propitiating  her,  'as  she  was  supposed  to 
be  averse  to  marriage.  [Braubonia.]  We 
may  also  observe  that  Pollux  uses  TpoTojucia  as 
synonjnnous  with  rpor^Xcio,  making  yifios  iden- 
tical with  riXos^  as  if  marriage  were  the  T^\or  or 
perfection  of  man^s  being:  whence  rihtios  con- 
nected with  or  presiding  over  marriage  or  a  mar- 
ried person,  and  Z6fMt  iifierikris  a  house  without 
a  husband  or  incomplete.  (Hom.  IL  ii.  701.) 
Another  ceremony  of  almost  general  observance  on 
the  wedding  day,  was  the  bathing  of  both  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  in  water  fetched  from  some 
particular  fountain,  whence,  as  some  think,  the 
custom  of  placing  the  figure  of  a  Xavrpo^pos  or 
^  water-carrier  **  over  the  tombs  of  those  who  died 
unmarried.  [Balnbab,  p.  185,  b.]  At  Athens 
the  water  was  fetched  from  the  fountain  CaUiirho^, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis  (Thue.  iL  15.).  After 
these  preliminaries  the  bride  was  generally  con- 
ducted from  her  father^  to  the  house  of  the  bride- 
groom at  nightfid],  in  a  chariot  (^*  &ft^t)  drawn 
by  a  pair  of  mules  or  oxen,  and  fiirnished  with  a 
KXjivis  or  kind  of  a  couch  as  a  seat  On  either  side 
of  her  sat  the  bridegroom,  and  one  of  his  most  in- 
timate friends  or  relations,  who  from  his  office  was 
called  mpdyvfupos  or  vufi^wrfis :  but  as  he  rode 
in  the  carriage  {6xnf"')  with  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom, he  was  sometimes  called  the  ledpoxot 
(6  iK  rplrw  6  Trapoxo(fli*vos  wdpoxos  ^leX^Oiy, 
Harpocr.  s.  tr.).  Hence  Aristophanes  {Avei^  1735) 
qteaks  of  the  ''blooming  Love  guiding  the  supple 
reins,'*  when  Zeus  was  wedded  to  Hera,  as  we 
Zaip^s  vdpoxos  ydfuty  rTJs  t^  ftiSalfiovos  "Hpas, 

The  nuptial  procession  was  probably  accom- 
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panied,  according  to  drcumstances,  by  a  number  of 
persons,  some  of  whom  carried  the  nuptial  toidiei 
(S^cf  tnffupucal^  Aristoph.  Pour,  1318) ;  and  in 
some  places,  as  in  Boeotia,  it  was  customary  to 
burn  the  axle  of  the  carriage  on  its  arrival  at  the 
bridegroom^s  house,  as  a  symbol  that  the  bride  was 
to  remain  at  home  and  not  go  abroad.  (Pint 
Qfiaest. Bom.  ^  111.)  If  the  bridegrocHU  had  been 
married  before,  the  bride  was  not  conducted  to 
his  house  by  himself  but  by  one  of  his  friends, 
who  was  therefore  called  ifvftj^ay9iy6t,  (Hesych. 
«.  V. ;  Pollux,  iii.  40.) 

Both  bride  and  Imdegroom  (the  fimner  veiled) 
were  of  course  decked  out  in  their  best  attire,  with 
chaplets  on  their  heads  (Becker,  CSboritiw,  vol.  iL 
p.  467),  and  the  doon  of  their  houses  were  hong 
with  festoons  of  ivy  and  bay.  (Pint  Amai.  10. 
p.  27.)  As  the  bridal  procession  moved  aloofl,  the 
Hymenaean  song  was  snog  to  the  accompanunent 
of  Lydian  flutes,  even  in  olden  times,  as  besutiiully 
described  by  Homer  {IL  xviiL  490 ;  Hes.  SeuL 
Here.  273X  «nd  the  married  pair  received  the 
greetings  and  oongratolations  of  those  who  met 
them.  (Aristoph.  Pcur,  1316.)  After  entering 
the  bridegroom^  house,  into  which  the  bride  was 
probably  conducted  by  his  mother  bearing  alighted 
torch  (Eurip.  Pkoen.  v.  311),  it  was  customary  to 
shower  sweetmeats  upon  them  (Karax^^aTa)  as 
emblems  of  plenty  and  prosperity.  (SchoL  od 
Arittopk.  PUU.  768.) 

After  this  came  the  ydfios  or  nuptial  feast,  the 
3oii^  yofuiefi,  which  was  generally  (Becker,  dar^ 
Ue»,  voL  ii  p.  469)  given  m  the  house  of  the  bride- 
groom or  his  parents ;  and  besides  being  a  festive 
meeting,  served  other  and  more  important  purposes. 
There  was  no  public  right  whether  dvil  or  religious 
connected  with  the  celebration  of  marriage  amongst 
the  ancient  Greeks,  and  therefore  no  nnblic  record 
of  its  solemnisation.  This  deficiency  then  was  sup>- 
plied  by  the  marriage  feast,  for  the  guests  were  of 
course  competent  to  prove  the  feet  of  a  mazrii^ 
having  taken  place ;  and  Demosthenes  (&  (TmC 
p.  869)  says  they  were  invited  partly  with  such 
views.  To  this  feast^  contrary  to  tiie  usual  prac- 
tice amongst  the  Greeks,  women  were  invited  as 
wellasmen ;  but  they  seem  to  have  sat  at  a  separate 
table,  with  the  bride  still  veiled  amongst  them. 
(Lucian,  Commn.  8  ;  Athen.  xiv.  p.  644.)  At  the 
conclusion  of  this  feast  she  was  conducted  by 
her  husband  into  the  bridal  chamber ;  and  a  law 
of  Solon  (Plut  SoUm^  c.  20)  required  that  on  en- 
tering it  they  should  eat  a  quince  together,  as  if  to 
indicate  that  their  conveisation  ought  to  be  sweet 
and  agreeable;  The  song  called  the  Eijpiikailamiiim 
(hrida^Afuoy^  sc.  fA4?{os)  was  then  sung  before  the 
doors  of  the  bridal  clumber,  as  represented  by 
Theocritus  in  his  18th  Idyl,  where,  speaking  of 
the  marriage  of  Helen,  he  says — 

Twelve  Spartan  vixnns,  the  Laoonian  bloom, 
Choir'd  before  feir  Helenas  bridal  room  — 
To  the  same  time  with  cadence  tme  they  beat 
The  rapid  round  of  many  twinkling  feet. 
One  measure  tript,  one  song  together  sung. 
Their  hymenean  all  the  palace  rung. 

Chapiiam. 

On  which  passage  the  Scholiast  remarks  that  Epi- 
thalamia  are  of  two  kinds ;  some  sung  in  the  even- 
ing, and  called  learcucoi/itrrtK^,  and  othen  in  the 
morning  (l^pia),  and  called  SicTc^iicd. 

The  day  after  the  marriage,  the  first  of  ths 
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brideli  residence  in  her  new  abode,  was  called  the 
iTai^ux :  on  which  their  friendt  sent  the  customary' 
presents  to  the  newly  married  couple.  On  another 
day,  the  &Tai6\ia,  perhaps  the  second  after  mar- 
riage, the  bridegroom  left  his  house  to  lodge  apart 
fiom  his  wife  at  his  fJEitherVin-law,  and  the  bride 
presented  him  with  a  garment  called  &TavXum}pf  a, 
m  connection  with  which,  Pollux  (iiL  39)  ohserres, 
that  the  gifts  made  to  the  bride  after  the  marriage 
were  called  iaraiXta.  Some  of  the  presents  made 
to  the  bride  by  her  husband  and  friends  were 
called  dtycucaXtnrHipta^  as  being  given  on  the  occa> 
sion  of  the  bride  first  appearing  unTeiled  (Harpocr. 
s. «.)  ;  they  were  probably  given  on  the  hraiXia,  or 
day  after  the  marriage. 

Another  ceremony  observed  after  mazriage  was 
the  sacrifice  which  the  husband  offered  up  on  the 
occasion  of  his  bride  being  registered  amongst  his 
own  phnitores  {yofii^Xieaf,  scil.  dwriatf  rots  ^pifrop- 
ffiv  cta^vr/Kcy,  Demosth.  e.  EmbtU.  pp.  131^  1820; 
Isaeus,  de  Pyrr,  her,  p.  45). 

The  statement  above  inade  of  the  solemnities 
connected  with  marriage  cannot  of  coarse  be  con- 
sidered as  applicable  to  all  ages  and  circumstances, 
but  rather  as  a  representation  of  the  customs  gene- 
rally observed  at  Athens  in  latf  r  times. 

At  Sparta  the  betrothal  of  the  bride  by  her 
&ther  or  guardian  (icvpios)  was  requisite  as  a  pre- 
liminaiy  of  marriage,  as  well  as  at  Athens.  (Mill- 
ler,  Doriofu,  ii  4.  §  2.)  Another  custom  pecu- 
liar to  the  Spartans,  and  a  relic  of  ancient  times, 
was  the  seizure  of  the  bride  by  her  intended 
husband  (see  Herod,  vi.  65),  but  of  course  with 
the  sanction  of  her  parents  or  guardians.  (Plat 
Lyeur.  15  ;  Xen.  de  Rq»,  Lae.  i.  5.)  She  was 
not,  however,  immediately  domiciled  in  her  hus- 
band^B  house,  but  cohabited  with  him  for  some 
time  clandestinely,  till  he  brought  her,  and  fre- 
quently her  mother  also,  to  his  home.  (MUller, 
Dortofw,  L  0.)  A  similar  custom  appears  to  have 
prevailed  in  Crete,  where,  as  we  are  told  (Strabo, 
z.  p.  482),  the  young  men  when  dismissed  from 
the  iytKii  of  their  fellows,  were  immediately  mar- 
ried, but  did  not  take  their  wives  home  till  some 
time  afterwards.  Miiller  suggests  that  the  chil- 
dren of  this  ftvtive  kind  of  intercourse  were  called 
vapOiyioi. 

We  subjoin  some  particulars  concerning  the  re- 
lation between  man  and  wife  amongst  the  ancient 
Greeks,  prefiicing  them  with  a  description  of  do- 
mestic married  life,  from  Lysiaa  (de  Caede  Eratos, 
p.  92).  The  speaker  there  says,  ^  I  have  a  small 
two-story  house,  of  equal  dimensions  on  the  base- 
ment and  first  floor,  both  in  the  male  and  female 
apartments  (iccerit  r^y  yuvaucmvTriy  k,  t.  X.).  Now 
after  our  little  boy  was  bom,  his  mother  used  to 
suckle  it,  and  that  she  might  not  meet  with  any 
accident  in  going  down  the  ladder  (^  K\lfjM^\ 
whenever  she  wanted  to  wash,  I  lived  up  stairs, 
and  the  women  below.  And  it  was  usual  for  my 
wife  to  leave  me  very  frequently  and  sleep  down 
stairs  with  the  child,  to  give  it  the  breast  and  keep 
it  from  crying.  And  one  day  after  dinner  the 
little  fellow  cried  and  firetted,  and  T  told  my  wife 
to  go  and  suckle  it ;  now  at  first  she  would  not, 
but  at  last  I  got  angry  with  her,  and  ordered  her 
to  go :  '  yes,*  said  she,  *  that  you  may  play  with 
the  servant  maid,*  **  Ste, 

Now,  though  the  wife,  as  appears  by  this  tide, 
usually  took  her  meals  with  her  husband,  she  did 
not  go  out  with  hun  to  dinner,  nor  nt  at  table  with 
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his  guests  when  he   had  company.     (Isaeus,  de 
Pyrr.  her.  p.  139  ;  Demosth.  e.  Neaer,  p.  1352L) 

The  duties  of  a  good  housewife  are  summed  up 
by  Plato  (Leg.  vii  p.  805)  under  the  heads  of 
rofucfo,  ^cparclo,  and  voiSorpo^to.  The  first  of 
these  induded  the  domestic  anangements  of  tiis 
house  and  superintendence  of  the  fomiture,  provi- 
sions, cookery,  and  servants  ;  in  fiurt  every  thing 
that  came  under  the  name  of  housekeeping:  (Becker, 
CkartUijee^  voL  iL  p.  476.)  But  a  trust  of  this  kind 
was  not  reposed  in  a  young  wife  till  she  bad  gained 
some  experience  ;  for  what,  says  Xenophon  (Oeeoa. 
7.  §  4),  could  a  wife,  married  at  fifteen,  be  likelj 
to  know,  who  had  lived  in  complete  seclusion,  and 
had  only  been  taught  by  her  mother  to  oondnct 
herself  virtuously  (ff'tp^poycDr)?  The  <^cpcnrcia  in- 
cluded the  attendance  upon  the  sick  tnnMiti*^  of  the 
house,  whether  firee  or  slaves.  (Xen.  Oeetm,  7.  §  37.) 
The  9rai8orpo^(a  was  the  physical  education  of  ^ 
children,  on  which  Plutarch  (dis  EdMcaL  Puer.  5. 
p.  9)  observes  that  mothers  ought  themselves  to 
nurture  and  suckle  their  children,  though  frequently 
female  citixens  were  hired  as  wet-nursea.  (Donotth. 
e^Evbd.  p.  1309.)  The  Spartan  nurses  were  so 
ftmons,  that  they  were  engaged  even  in  foreign 
states ;  thus  Alcibiades  we  are  told  was  suckled  by 
a  Laoonian  nurse.  (Plut/^mir^.  16.)  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  remaik  that  we  have  been  speaking  of 
the  household  of  a  citizen  in  good  drcnmstancea, 
to  which  only  our  observations  can  apply. 

The  consideration  in  which  women  were  held  by 
their  husbands,  and  the  respect  paid  to  them  in  an- 
cient Greece,  would  naturally  depend,  in  some  de- 
gree, on  their  intellectual  and  moral  character  ;  but 
generally  speaking  the  Greeks  entertained  compara- 
tively little  regard  for  the  female  character.  They 
ctmsidered  women,  in  foct,  as  decidedly  inferior  to 
men,  qualified  to  dischaxge  only  the  subordinate 
functions  in  life,  and  raUier  necessary  as  help- 
mates, than  agreeable  as  companions.  To  these 
notions  female  education  for  the  most  part  oone- 
iqranded,  and  in  fact  confirmed  them ;  it  did  not 
supply  the  elegant  accomplishments  and  refinement 
of  manners  which  permanently  engage  the  affec- 
tions, when  other  attractions  have  passed  away. 
Aristotle  {de  Rep,  L  2)  states,  that  the  relation  of 
man  to  woman  is  that  of  the  governor  to  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  Plato  (Jtfeao,  p.  71),  that  a  woman's 
virtue  may  be  summed  up  m  a  few  words,  Ux  she 
has  only  to  manage  the  house  well,  keeping  what 
there  is  in  it,  and  obeying  her  husband.  Ncht  is  it 
unimportant  to  remark,  that  Athenians,  in  speaking 
of  their  wives  and  children,  generally  said  rma 
Kol  yvvtuKos^  putting  their  wives  last:  a  phrase 
which  indicates  very  dearly  what  was  the  tone  of 
feeling  on  this  subject  Moreover,  before  marriage 
Grecian  women  were  kept  in  a  state  of  confinement, 
which  amounted  to  little  short  of  a  deprivation  of 
liberty,  so  that  they  are  even  said  to  have  been 
watched  and  guarded  in  strong  apartments, 

hxvpoTai  vapBerwri  ^povpovrru  KaXm 

(Eurip.  IpMg.  m  Aulid,)^  nor  was  it  thought  be- 
coming in  them  to  be  seen  in  public  (Eurip^  OreeL 
108),  except  on  some  particular  occasions,  when 
they  appeared  as  spectators  o^  or  parddpators  in 
religious  processions ;  of  which,'  young  men  de- 
sirous of  being  married  would  naturally  avail  them- 
selves to  determine  the  object  of  their  choice. 
Even  after  marriage  the  restrictions  imposed  vpon 
young  women  of  the  middle  and  higher  cl 
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jmn  of  8  very  jealoaa  and  almoit  Oriental  charac- 
ter. They  occnpied,  as  is  well  known,  a  separate 
part  of  the  house,  and  in  the  absence  cf  their  hus- 
band it  was  thought  highly  improper  for  a  man 
even  to  enter  where  they  were.  (Demosth.  e.  Euerg. 
pp.  1157, 1150.)  From  Tarious  passages  of  the 
Attic  comedians  it  would  also  seem  that  married 
women  were  required  to  keep  at  home  (oiicovfM  ck), 
and  not  allowed  to  go  out  of  doors  without  tlw 
permission  of  their  husbands.  Thus,  in  a  fragment 
of  Menander  (Meineke,  p.  87),  we  are  told  that 
married  women  are  not  allowed  to  pass  the  gate  of 
the  court-yard  of  the  house, 

v4oas  ydp  aSXios  Mpa 

and  Aristophanes  (Tketm,  p.  790)  speaks  of  their 
husbands  forbidding  them  to  go  out  Again,  on 
occasions  of  great  public  alarm  (e.^.,  when  the 
news  of  the  ddeat  at  Chaeroneia  reached  Athens), 
the  women  are  spoken  o£^  not  as  leaving  their 
houses,  but  standing  at  their  doors  and  mquiring 
after  the  £ste  of  their  husbands,  a  circumstsnce 
which  is  described  as  being  discreditable  to  them* 
selves  and  the  city  (kyaiiotv  alnmy  ito2  r^s  v^c«5, 
Lycuxg.  0.  Leocr,  p.  53,  Bek.).  From  a  passage  in 
Plutarch  (de  Gen,  Soer,  83)  it  appears  that  on  this 
subject  there  was  the  same  feeling  at  Thebes  as 
well  asat  Athens  ;  and  the  same  wnia(Sol(m^  21) 
informs  us  that  one  of  Solents  laws  specified  the 
conditions  and  occasions  npon  which  women  were 
to  be  allowed  to  leave  their  housesi  In  later  times 
there  were  magistrates  at  Athens  (the  yvvautovi- 
/uh),  charged,  as  their  name  denotes,  with  the 
superintendence  of  the  behaviour  of  women.  [Gt» 
naxoonoml] 

But  we  must  observe  that  the  description  given 
above  of  the  social  condition  and  estimation  of 
women  in  Greece,  does  not  apply  to  the  Heroic 
times  as  described  by  Homer,  nor  to  the  Dorian 
state  of  Sparta.  With  respect  to  the  former,  we 
have  only  space  to  renmrk,  that  the  women  of  the 
Homeric  times  enjoyed  much  mwe  freedom  and 
conaideration  than  those  of  later  ages,  and  that  the 
connection  between  the  sexes  was  then  of  a  more 
generous  and  afiectionate  charscter  than  after- 
wardsL  For  another  important  distinction  see  Dor 
(Gbibx).     (Becker,  CkarikUi,  vol  a  p.  415.) 

Among  the  Dorians  generally,  and  in  Sparta 
especially,  the  relation  of  the  w^e  to  the  husband, 
and  the  regard  paid  to  women,  was  for  the  most 
port  the  same  as  that  represented  by  Homer  to 
have  prevailed  universally  amongst  the  ancient 
Greeks ;  and  as  such,  presented  a  strong  contrast 
to  the  habits  and  principles  of  the  Ionic  Athenians, 
with  whom  the  ancient  custom  of  Gheece,  in  this 
respect,  was  in  a  great  measure  supplanted  by  that 
of  the  East  At  Sparta,  for  instance,  the  wife  was 
honoured  with  the  title  of  8^<nrocya or  "mistress,** 
an  appellation  not  used  unmeaningly  or  ironically, 
and  which  was  common  amongst  the  Thessalians 
and  other  nations  of  northern  Greece.  (Miiller,  ii. 
4.  S4.)  Moreover,  the  public  intercourse  per- 
mitted by  the  Dorians  between  the  sexes  was 
(comparatively  at  least)  of  so  free  and  unre- 
stricted a  character,  as  to  have  given  occasion 
for  the  well  known  charges  of  licentiousness 
(&rf<ri*)  against  the  Spartan  women.  (Eurip. 
Androm,  586.)  The  influence,  too,  which  the 
Lacedaemonian  women  enjoyed  was  so  great  that 
tlfte  Spartans  were  blamed  for  submitting  to  the 
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yoke  of  their  wives ;  and  even  Aristotle  (Pol, 
ii  6)  thought  it  necessary  to  account  for  the  cir- 
cumstance, by  tlie  supposition  that  Lycurgus  had 
foiled  in  his  attempt  to  regulate  the  lifo  and  con- 
duct of  the  Spartan  women  as  he  had  wished.  In 
short  there  was  a  great  contrast  and  difference 
between  the  treatment  of  women  in  the  Dorian 
and  Ionian  states  of  Greece,  which  is  well  de- 
scribed by  MUller  (/.  e.)  in  the  following  words :  — 
*^  Amongst  the  lonians  women  were  merely  con- 
sidered in  an  inferior  and  sensual  light,  and  though 
the  Aeolians  allowed  their  feelings  a  more  exalted 
tone,  as  is  proved  by  the  amatory  poetesses  of 
Lesbos,  the  Dorians,  as  well  at  Sparta  as  in  the 
south  of  Italy,  were  almost  the  only  nation  who 
considered  the  higher  attributes  of  the  female  mind 
as  capable  of  cultivation.**  In  Sparta,  too,  the  un- 
married women  lived  more  in  public  than  the  mar- 
ried. The  former  speared  with  their  feces  un- 
covered, the  latter  veiled  ;  and  at  Sparta,  in  Crete, 
and  at  Olympia,  virgins  were  permitted  to  be  spec- 
tators of  the  gymnastic  contests,  and  married 
women  only  were  ezduded.  The  reverse  of  this 
was  the  case  m  Ionia.  (MUUer,  ii.  2.  §  2.) 

The  preceding  investigation  will  have  prepared 
the  reader  for  the  feet,  that  the  strictest  conjugal 
fidelity  was  required  under  very  severe  penalties 
from  the  wife  [Adultbrium],  while  great  laxity 
was  allowed  to  the  husband.  The  general  practice 
is  thus  illustrated  by  Plautus  {Mereat.  iv.  6.  2) :  — 

"  Nam  si  vir  scortum  duxit  clam  uxorem  suam. 
Id  si  rescirit  uxor,  impnne  est  riro. 
Uxor  viro  si  clam  dome  egressa  est  foru, 
Viro  fit  causa,  exigitur  matrlmonio.** 

In  cases  of  adultery  by  the  wife,  the  Athenian 
law  subjected  the  husband  to  irifJo,  if  he  con- 
tinned  to  cohabit  with  her  ;  so  that  she  was  ipso 
/leA)  divorced.  (Demosth.  aATeoer.  p.  1374.)  But 
a  separation  might  be  effected  in  two  different 
ways :  by  the  wifo  leaving  the  husband,  or  the 
husband  dismissing  the  wife.  If  the  latter  sup 
posed  her  husband  to  have  acted  without  sufficient 

i'ustification  in  such  a  course,  it  was  competent  for 
ler  after  dismissal,  or  rather  for  her  guardians, 
to  bring  an  action  for  dismissal  (iiic^  &ircnrc/i<f>c«r 
or  iarawofiwiiiy,  the  corresponding  action,  if  brought 
by  the  husband,  was  a  9uc/i  kwoKtl^tws,  If, 
however,  a  wife  were  ill-used  in  any  way  by  her 
husband,  he  was  liable  to  an  action  called  a  9ucfi 
Koicfl^ftft,  so  that  the  wife  was  not  entirely  im- 
protected  by  the  laws :  a  conclusion  justified  by  a 
fragment  in  Athenaeus  (xiii.  p.  559)  in  which 
married  women  are  spoken  of  as  relying  on  its 
protection.  But  a  separation,  whether  it  origi- 
nated from  the  husband  or  wife,  was  considered  to 
reflect  discredit  on  the  latter  (6  jiip  8(avA^f  icrrw 
altrx^^  Ix***'*  ^^-  op*"*  Stob.  p.  67,  Gaisford) 
independent  of  the  difficulties  and  inconveniences 
to  which  she  was  subjected  by  it  At  Sparta 
barrenness  on  the  part  of  a  wife  seems  to  have 
been  a  ground  for  dismissal  by  the  husband 
(Herod,  vi.  61)  ;  and  from  a  passage  in  Dion  Chry- 
sostom  {Orat  xv.  p.  447)  it  has  been  inferred  that 
women  were  in  the  habit  of  imposing  supposititious 
children  with  a  riew  of  keeping  (Korcurxcrv) 
their  husbands :  not  but  that  the  word  admits  ot, 
if  indeed  it  does  not  (from  the  tense)  require,  a 
different  interpretation. 

This  article  has  been  nuunly  composed  from 
Becker*s  CharikUt  (vol.  iL  p.  415).     The  datios  of 
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an  Athenian  wife  are  stated  somewhat  in  detail  by 
Xenophon  {Oeoonom,  ad  inU.).  [R.  W.] 

2.  Roman.  A  Roman  marriage  was  called 
Justae  Nuptiae,  Jnstom  Matrimonimn,  Legitimum 
Matrimonium,  as  being  conformable  to  Jtu  Civile 
or  to  Roman  Law.  A  marriage  was  either  Cmn 
conventione  uzoris  in  mannm  viri,  or  it  was  with- 
out  this  conventio.  In  both  cases  there  must  be 
connubinm  between  the  parties,  and  consent :  the 
male  must  also  be  pnbes,  and  the  woman  yiri 
potens.  The  legal  consequences  as  to  the  power 
of  the  father  over  his  children  were  the  same  in 
both.  Opposed  to  the  Legitimum  Matrimonimn 
was  the  Matrimonium  Juris  Gentium. 

A  Roman  marriage  may  be  yiewed.  First  with 
reference  to  the  conditions  required  for  a  Justum 
Matrimonium ;  Secondly,  wiUi  reference  to  the 
forms  of  the  marriage  ;  Thirdly,  with  reference  to 
Jts  legal  consequences. 

Unless  there  was  connubium  there  could  be  no 
Roman  marriage.  Connubium  is  defined  by  Ul- 
pian  (Frag.  t.  3)  to  be  ^  uzoris  jure  ducendae 
focultas,^  or  the  faculty  by  which  a  man  may  make 
a  woman  his  lawful  wife.  But  in  truth  this  is  no 
definition  at  all,  nor  does  it  gire  any  inflDrmation. 
Connubium  is  merely  a  term  which  comprehends 
all  the  conditions  of  a  legal  marriage.  Accordingly, 
the  term  is  explained  by  particular  instances: 
**  Roman  men  citizens,*^  says  Ulpian,  **  hare  con- 
nubium with  Roman  women  citizens  (Romaium 
ehes)  ;  but  with  Latinae  and  Peregrinae  only  in 
those  cases  where  it  has  been  permitted.  With 
sUves  there  is  no  connubium.** 

Sometimes  connubium,  that  ii  the  focnlty  of 
contractmg  a  Roman  marriage,  is  viewed  with  re- 
ference to  one  of  its  most  important  consequences, 
namely,  the  Patria  Potestas:  **for,**  says  Gaius, 
"  since  it  is  the  effect  of  Connubium  that  the 
children  follow  the  condition  of  their  fitther,  it 
results  that  when  Connubium  exists,  the  children 
are  not  only  Roman  ciUsens,  but  are  also  in  the 
power  of  tneir  fitther.**  Generally,  it  may  be 
stated  that  there  was  only  connubium  between 
Roman  citizens :  the  cases  in  which  it  at  any  time 
existed  between  parties,  not  both  Roman  citizens, 
were  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  Originally, 
or  at  least  at  one  period  of  the  Republic,  there 
was  no  Connubium  between  the  Patricians  and 
the  Plebeians ;  but  this  was  altered  by  the  Lex 
Canuleia  which  allowed  Connubium  between  per- 
sons of  those  two  classes. 

There  was  no  connubium  between  many  persons 
with  respect  to  one  another,  who  had  severally 
connubium  with  respect  to  other  personSb  Thus 
there  were  various  degrees  of  consanguinity  within 
which  there  was  no  connubium.  There  was  no 
connubium  between  parent  and  child,  whether  the 
relation  was  natural  or  by  adoption ;  and  a  man 
could  not  marry  an  adopted  daughter  or  grand- 
daughter, even  after  he  had  emancipated  her. 
There  was  no  connubium  between  brothers  and 
sisters,  whether  of  the  whole  or  of  the  half  blood : 
but  a  man  might  many  a  sister  by  adoption  after 
her  emancipation,  or  after  his  ovm  ebancipation. 
It  became  legal  to  marry  a  brother*s  daughter 
after  Claudius  had  set  the  example  by  manying 
Agrippina;  but  the  rule  was  not  carried  further 
than  the  example,  and  in  the  time  of  Gaius  it  re- 
mained unlawful  for  a  man  to  marry  his  sister^s 
daughter.  (Gaius,  i  62 ;  Tacit  Ann.  xiL  5 ; 
Sueton.  OamL  26.) 
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There  was  no  connubium  also  between  persooE 
within  certain  relations  of  affinity,  as  between  a 
man  and  his  socrus,  nurus,  privigna,  and  noveita. 

Any  illegal  union  of  a  male  and  female,  though 
afiecting  to  be,  was  not  a  marriage :  the  man  had 
no  legal  wife,  and  the  children  had  no  legal  fether ; 
consequently  they  were  not  in  the  power  of  their 
reputed  fiither.  These  restrictions  as  to  marriage 
were  not  founded  <m  any  enactments :  ikej  were 
a  part  of  that  laige  mass  of  Roman  law  which  be- 
longs to  Jus  Moribus  Constitutum. 

The  marriage  of  Domitius,  afterwards  the  em- 
peror Nero,  with  Octavia  the  daughter  of  Claudius, 
seems  at  first  sight  somewhat  irregular.  Nero  was 
adopted  by  Claudius  by  a  Lex  Curiata  (Tadt 
Ann.  ziL  26),  but  he  was  already  his  son-in-law ; 
at  least  the  sponsalia  are  mentioned  before  the 
adoption.  (Tacit  Ann.  ziL  9.)  There  seems  to  be 
no  rule  of  Uw  which  would  prevent  a  man  from 
adopting  his  son-in-law ;  though  if  the  adoption 
took  place  before  the  marriage,  it  would  be  illegal, 
as  stated  by  Gaius. 

Persons  who  had  certain  bodily  imperfections, 
as  eunuchs,  and  others  who  fi:om  any  cause  could 
never  attain  to  puberty,  could  not  contract  mar- 
riage ;  for  though  pub^tas  waa  in  course  of  time 
fixed  at  a  positive  age  [Impubxs],  yet  as  the 
foundation  of  the  notion  of  pubertas  vras  physics] 
capacity  for  sexual  interooune,  there  could  be  no 
pubertas  if  thoe  was  a  physical  incapacity. 

The  essence  of  marriage  was  consent,  and  the 
consent,  says  Ulpian,  **  both  of  those  who  come 
together,  and  of  uose  in  whose  power  they  are  ;** 
and  **  marriage  is  not  effected  by  sexual  union,  but 
by  consent**  Those  then  who  were  not  soi  juris, 
had  not,  strictly  speaking,  connubium,  or  the 
**  uxoris  jure  ducendae  fkcultas  ;**  though  in  mr- 
other  sense,  they  had  connubium  by  virtue  of  the 
consent  of  those  in  whose  power  they  were,  if 
there  was  no  other  impediment  (Dig.  23.  tit  1. 
s.  11—13.) 

The  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Pojmaea  placed  certain 
restrictions  on  marriage  as  to  the  parties  between 
whom  it  could  take  place.  [Julia  it  Papla. 
PoppAiA ;  Inpamia.] 

A  man  could  only  have  one  lawful  wife  at  a 
time ;  and  consequently  if  he  were  married,  and 
divorced  his  wife,  a  second  marriage  would  be  no 
marriage,  unless  the  diyorce  were  effectual. 

The  marriage  Com  conventione  in  manum  dif- 
fered firom  that  Sine  conventione,  in  the  relation- 
ship which  it  effected  between  the  husband  and 
the  wife;  the  marriage  Cum  conventione  was  a 
necessary  condition  to  make  a  woman  a  mater- 
inmilias.  By  the  marriage  Cum  conventione,  the 
wife  passed  into  the  fiuuilia  of  her  husband,  and 
was  to  him  in  the  relation  of  a  daughter,  or  as  it 
was  expressed,  **  in  manum  convenit**  (Cic.  Top. 
3  ;  filiae  loco  est,  Gains,  ii.  159.)  In  the  marriage 
Sine  conventione,  the  wife^  relation  to  h&  own 
familia  remained  as  before,  and  she  was  merely 
Uxor.  **  Uxor,"  says  Cicero  (Tbp.  3),  **  is  a  genus 
of  which  there  are  two  species ;  one  is  mater- 
familias,  '  quae  in  manum  convenit  ;*  the  other  is 
uxor  only.**  Accordingly  a  materfemQias  is  a  wife 
who  is  in  manu,  and  in  the  fiunilia  of  her  hns- 
band,  and  consequently  one  of  his  sui  hetedes  ;  or 
in  the  manus  of  him  in  whose  power  her  husband 
is.  A  wife  not  in  manu  was  not  a  member  of  her 
husband*s  femilia,  and  therefore  the  term  could  not 
apply  to  her.  Gellius  (xviil  6)  also  states  that  this 
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the  old  meaning  of  materfiuniliaa.  Matrona 
waa  properly  a  wife  not  in  mana,  and  eqaivalent 
to  CHcero^B  **  tantmnmodo  uxor  ;**  and  the  was 
called  matrona  before  she  had  any  children.  But 
these  words  are  not  always  used  in  these  their 
original  and  proper  meanings.  (See  Ulp.  Frag,  iv.) 

No  forms  were  requisite  in  maiiiage  ;  the  best 
evidence  of  mazriage  was  cohabitation  matrimonii 
causa.  The  matrimonii  causa  might  be  proved 
by  various  kinds  of  evidence.  A  mairiage  Com 
eonventione  might  be  effseted  by  Usus,  Farrenm, 
and  Coemptio. 

If  a  woman  lived  with  a  man  for  a  whole  year 
as  his  wife,  she  became  in  manu  viri  by  virtue  of 
this  matrimonial  cohabitation.  The  consent  to  live 
together  as  man  and  wife  was  the  mazriaffe :  the 
usus  for  a  year  had  the  manus  as  its  result ;  and 
this  was  by  analogy  to  Usncajnon  of  movables 
generally,  in  which  usus  for  one  year  gave  owner- 
ship.  The  Law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  provided 
that  if  a  woman  did  not  wish  to  come  into  the 
manus  of  her  husband  in  this  manner,  she  should 
absent  herself  from  him  annually  for  three  nights 
{trmoetium)  and  so  break  the  usus  of  the  year. 
(OelL  iii  2  ;  Oaius,  L  1 1 1.)  The  Twelve  Tables 
probably  did  not  introduce  the  usus  in  the  case  of* 
a  woman  cohabiting  with  a  man  matrimonii  causa, 
any  more  than  they  probably  did  in  the  case  of 
otner  things ;  but  as  in  the  case  of  other  things 
they  fixed  the  time  within  which  the  usus  should 
have  its  full  effect,  so  they  established  a  positive 
rule  as  to  what  time  should  be  a  sufficient  inter- 
ruption of  usus  in  the  case  of  matrimonial  cohabit- 
ation, and  such  a  positive  rule  was  obviously 
necessary  in  order  to  determine  what  should  be  a 
sufficient  legal  intenuption  of  usus. 

Farrenm  waa  a  form  of  marriage,  in  which  cer- 
tain words  were  used  in  the  presence  of  ten  wit- 
nesses, and  were  accompanied  by  a  certain  religious 
ceremony  in  which  panis  fiurreus  was  employed  ; 
and  hence  this  form  of  marriage  was  also  odled 
Con&rreatio.  This  form  of  marriage  must  have 
fallen  generally  into  disuse  in  the  time  of  Oaius, 
who  remarks  (i  112)  that  this  legal  form  of  mar- 
riage (Ao0  jiw)  was  in  use  even  in  his  time  for  the 
marriages  of  the  Flamines  Majores  and  some  others. 
This  passage  of  Gains  is  defective  in  the  MS.,  but 
its  general  sense  may  be  collected  from  comparing 
it  with  Tacitus  (Atm,  iv.  16)  and  Servius  (a3 
Aeneid.  iv.  104,  374).  It  appears  that  certain 
priestly  offices,  such  as  that  of  Flamen  Dialis,  could 
only  be  held  by  those  who  were  bom  of  parents 
who  had  been  married  by  this  ceremony  {eon/ar- 
reoH  parmtes).  Even  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  the 
ceremony  of  confoireatio  was  only  observed  by  a 
few.  As  to  divorce  between  persons  married  by 
conforreatio,  see  Divobtium. 

The  con&rreatio  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
mode  of  contracting  marriage  among  the  patricians, 
and  it  was  a  religious  ceremony  which  put  the 
wifo  in  manu  virL 

Coemptio  was  effected  by  Mancipatio,  and  con- 
sequently the  vrife  was  in  mancipio.  (Gains,  1118.) 
A  woman  who  was  cohabiting  with  a  man  as  uxor, 
might  come  into  his  manus  by  this  ceremony,  in 
which  case  the  coemptio  was  said  to  be  matrimonii 
causa,  and  she  who  was  formerly  uxor  became 
apud  maritum  filiae  loca  If  the  coemptio  was  ef- 
fected at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  it  was  still  a 
separate  act.  The  other  coemptio  which  was 
called  fiduciae  causa  and  which  was  between  a 
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woman  and  a  man  not  her  husband,  is  considered 
under  Tbstambntum  and  Tutbla.  If,  how- 
ever, an  uxor  made  a  coemptio  with  her  husbandf 
not  nmtrimonii  causa,  but  fiduciae  causa,  the  con- 
sequence was  that  she  was  in  manu,  and  thereby 
acquired  the  rights  of  a  daughter.  It  is  stated  by 
a  modem  writer,  that  the  reason  why  a  woman 
did  not  come  in  manknpium  by  the  coemptio,  but 
only  in  manum,  is  this,  that  she  was  not  mancipated, 
but  mancipated  herself  under  the  authority  of  her 
fother  if  she  was  in  his  power,  and  that  of  her 
tnton,  if  she  was  not  in  the  power  of  her  fother ; 
the  absurdity  of  which  is  obvious,  if  we  have  regard 
to  the  form  of  mancipatio  as  described  by  (3aius  (L 
119),  who  alao  speaks  (L  11 8,  a)  of  mancipatio  as 
being  the  form  by  which  a  parent  released  his 
daughter  from  the  patria  notestas  (e  wo  jiwvX 
which  he  did  when  he  gave  his  daughter  in  manum 
virL  The  mancipatio  must  in  all  cases  have  been 
considered  as  l^g^y  effected  by  the  fiuher  or  the 
tutors. 

In  the  course  of  time,  marriage  without  the 
manus  became  the  usual  marriage.  The  mamii 
by  usus  foil  into  desuetude.  (Gains,  till.) 

Sponsalia  were  not  an  unusual  preliminanr  of 
marriage,  but  they  were  not  necessary.  **  Spon- 
salia,** according  to  Florentinns  (Dig.  23.  tit.  1 
s.  1)  '*  sunt  mentio  et  npromissio  nuptiamm  fntO' 
zamm.**  Gellins  has  preserved  (iv.  4)  an  extract 
from  the  work  of  Servius  Sulpicius  Rufiis  Da 
Dotibus,  which,  from  the  authority  of  that  great 
jurist,  may  be  considered  as  unexceptiomkble. 
(CJompan  Varro,  <U  Liatg,  LaL  vi.  70.)  Sponsalia, 
according  to  Servius,  was  a  contract  by  stipi:^- 
tiones  and  sponsiones,  the  former  on  the  part  of  the 
future  husband,  the  latter  on  the  part  of  him  who 
gave  the  woman  in  marriage.  The  woman  who 
waa  promised  in  marriage  was  accordingly  called 
Sponsa,  which  is  equivalent  to  Promissa  ;  the  man 
who  engaged  to  marry  was  called  Spansus.  The 
Sponsalia  then  were  an  agreement  to  marry,  made 
in  such  form  as  to  give  each  party  a  right  of  action 
in  case  of  non-performance,  and  the  offending  party 
was  condemned  in  such  damages  as  to  the  Judex 
seemed  just  This  was  the  law  {jtui)  of  Sponsalia, 
adds  Serrius,  to  the  time  when  the  Lex  Julia 
gave  the  Civitas  to  all  Latinm  ;  whence  we  may 
conclude  that  alterations  were  afterwards  made 
m  It. 

The  Sponsalia  were  of  course  not  binding,  if 
the  parties  consented  to  waive  the  contract ; 
and  either  party  could  dissolve  the  contract  as 
either  could  dissolve  a  marriage.  If  a  person 
was  in  the  relation  of  double  nwnsalia  at  the 
same  time,  he  was  liable  to  Innmia.  [Infa- 
MiA.]  Sometimes  a  present  was  made  by  the 
future  husband  to  the  future  wife  by  way  of  earn* 
est  {arrha^  arrka  iponaaUtia)^  or  as  it  waa  called 
propter  nuptias  donatio.  (Cod.  5.  tit  3.)  Sponsalia 
might  be  contracted  by  those  who  were  not  under 
seven  years  of  age.  The  r^pilation  of  Augustus, 
which  was  apparently  comprued  in  the  Lex  Julia 
et  Papia,  which  declared  that  no  sponsalia  should 
be  valid  if  Uie  marriage  did  not  follow  within 
two  years,  was  not  always  observed.  (Sueton. 
Amg.  c.  34  ;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  16,  and  the  note  of 
Reimarus.)    [Inpans;  iMPimsa] 

The  consequences  of  marriage  were  — 

1.  The  power  of  the  fother  over  the  children  of 
the  marriage,  which  waa  a  completely  new  relatioii, 
an  effect  indeed  of  marriage,  but  one  which  had  no 
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influence  over  the  relation  of  the  hosband  and  wife. 
[Patria  Potest  as.] 

2.  The  liabilities  of  either  of  the  parties  to  the 
punishments  affixed  to  the  violation  of  the  mar- 
riage union.    [Adultbrzum  ;  DiyoRTiuM.] 

3.  The  relation  of  husband  and  wife  with  respect 
to  property,  to  which  head  belong  the  matters  of 
Dos,  Donatio  inter  virum  et  nxorem.  Donatio  propter 
Ruptias,  &C.  Many  of  these  matters,  howev»,  are 
not  necessary  consequences  of  marriage,  but  the 
consequence  of  certain  acts  which  are  rendered  pos- 
sible by  marriage. 

In  the  later  Roman  history  we  often  read  of 
marriage  contracts  which  have  reference  to  Dos, 
and  generally  to  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife 
viewed  with  reference  to  property.  A  title  of  the 
Digest  (23.  tit  4)  treats  De  Pactis  Dotalibus, 
which  might  be  made  either  before  or  after  mar* 
riage. 

The  Roman  notion  of  marriage  was  this : — it  is 
the  union  of  male  and  female,  a  consortship  for  the 
whole  of  life,  the  inseparable  consuetude  of  life, 
an  intercommunion  of  law,  sacred  and  not  sacred. 
(Dig.  23.  tit  2.  s.  1.)  But  it  is  not  meant  that 
marriage  was  to  this  extent  regulated  by  law,  for 
marriage  is  a  thing  which  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
beyond  the  domain  of  law.  The  definition  or  de- 
scription means  that  there  is  no  legal  separation  of 
the  interests  of  husband  and  wife  in  such  matters 
in  which  the  separation  would  be  opposed  to  the 
notion  of  marriage.  Thus  the  wife  had  the  sacra, 
the  domicile,  and  the  rank  of  the  husband.  Marriage 
was  established  by  consent,  and  continued  by  dis- 
sent ;  for  the  dissent  of  either  party,  when  formally 
expressed,  could  dissolve  the  relation.    [Divor- 

TIUM.] 

Neither  in  the  old  Roman  law  nor  in  its  later 
modifications,  was  a  community  of  property  an 
essential  part  of  the  notion  of  marriage ;  unless  we 
assume  that  originally  all  marriages  were  accom- 
panied with  the  conventio  in  manum,  for  in  that 
case,  as  already  observed,  the  wife  became  filiae- 
fiunOias  loco,  and  passed  into  the  fiunilia  of  her 
husband  ;  or  if  her  husband  was  in  the  power  of 
his  &ther,  she  became  to  her  husbands  father  in 
the  relation  of  a  granddaughter.  All  her  proper^ 
passed  to  her  husband  by  a  universal  succession 
(Gains,  ii  96,  98),  and  she  could  not  thenceforward 
acquire  property  for  herself.  Thus  she  was  en- 
tirely removed  from  her  former  fiunily  as  to  her 
legal  status  and  became  as  the  sister  (o  her  hus- 
band*s  children.  In  other  words,  when  a  woman 
came  in  manum,  there  was  a  blending  of  the  ma- 
trimonial and  the  filial  relation.  It  was  a  good 
marriage  without  the  relation  exiuressed  by  in 
manu,  which  was  a  relation  of  parent  and  child 
superadded  to  that  of  husband  and  wife.  The 
manus  was  terminated  by  death,  loss  of  Civitas, 
by  Diffiireatio,  and  we  may  assume  by  Mancipatio. 
It  is  a  legitimate  consequence  that  the  wife 
could  not  divorce  her  husband,  though  her  hus- 
band might  divorce  her,  and  if  we  assume  that  the 
marriage  accompanied  by  the  cum  conventione  was 
originally  the  only  form  of  marriage  (of  which, 
however,  we  believe,  there  is  no  proof)  the  state- 
ment of  Plutarch  [DivortiumJ  that  the  husband 
alone  had  originally  the  power  of  effecting  a  di- 
vorce, will  consist  with  this  strict  legal  deduction. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that,  even  if  the  marriage 
omn  conventione  was  once  the  only  marriage,  there 
might  have  been  legal  means  by  which  a  wife  in 
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manu  could  be  released  from  the  manns  ;  for  the 
will  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  release  her  from 
the  marriage.  In  the  time  of  Oaius  (i.  1 37)*  a 
w(anan,  after  the  repudium  was  sent,  could  de- 
mand a  remancipatio. 

When  there  was  no  conventio,  the  woman  re- 
mained a  memba  of  her  own  familia :  she  was  to 
her  husband  in  the  same  relation  as  any  other 
Roman  citisen,  differing  only  in  this  that  her  sex 
enabled  her  to  become  the  mother  of  children  who 
were  the  husband^s  children  and  citiaens  of  the 
state,  and  that  she  owed  fideli^  to  him  so  long  as 
the  matrimonial  cohabitation  omtinued  by  mutual 
consent  But  her  legal  status  continued  as  it  was 
before :  if  she  was  not  in  the  power  of  her  father, 
she  had  for  all  purposes  a  legal  personal  existence 
independently  of  her  husband,  and  consequently 
her  property  was  distinct  from  his.  It  must  have 
been  with  respect  to  such  marriages  as  these,  that 
a  great  part  at  least  of  the  rules  of  law  relating  to 
Dos  Were  established ;  and  to  such  marriages  all 
the  rules  of  law  relating  to  marriage  contracts  mart 
have  referred,  at  least  so  long  as  the  marriage  cum 
conventione  existed  and  retained  its  strict  character. 

When  marriage  was  dissolved,  the  parties  to  it 
might  marry  again  ;  but  opinion  considered  it  more 
decent  for  a  woman  not  to  nuurry  again.  A  woman 
was  required  by  usage  (mo»)  to  wait  a  year  before 
she  contracted  a  second  marriage,  on  the  pain  of 
Infiunia. 

At  Rome,  the  matrimonium  juris  dvilis  was 
originally  the  only  marriage.  But  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Jus  Gentium,  a  cohabitation  be- 
tween Peregrini,  or  between  Latini,  or  between 
Per^lrini  and  Latini  and  Romani,  which,  in  its 
essentials,  was  a  marriage,  a  oonsOTtiom  Mimis 
vitae  with  the  affectio  maritalis,  was  recognised  as 
such  ;  and  though  such  marriage  could  not  have 
all  the  efiect  of  a  Roman  marriage,  it  had  its 
general  effect  in  this,  that  the  children  of  such 
marriage  had  a  fother.  Thus  was  established  the 
notion  of  a  valid  marriage  generally,  which  mar- 
riage might  be  either  Juris  Civilis  or  Juris  Gentium. 
Certain  conditions  were  requisite  for  a  valid  mar- 
riage generally,  and  particular  conditions  were  ne- 
cessary for  a  Roman  marriage.  In  the  system  of 
Justinian,  the  distinction  ceased,  and  there  re- 
mained only  the  notion  of  a  valid  marriage  gene- 
rally ;  which  is  the  sense  of  Justae  nuptiae  in  the 
Justinian  system.  This  valid  or  l^al  marriage  is 
opposed  to  all  cohabitation  which  is  not  marriage  ; 
and  the  children  of  such  cohabitation  have  no 
fiither.     (Puchta,  Intt.  iil  §  287.)     [Inpamia.] 

The  above  is  only  an  outline  of  the  Law  of 
Marriage,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  enable  a  student  to 
carry  his  investigations  farther.  [G.  L.] 

It  remains  to  describe  the  customs  and  rites 
which  were  observed  by  the  Romans  at  marriages 
(ritu9  muptiaUi  or  nupUarum  »<demma  juUck,  rh 
vofju(6fuifa  rav  ydfuai^).  After  the  parties  had 
agreed  to  marry  and  the  persons  in  whose  potestas 
they  were  had  consented,  a  meeting  of  friends  was 
sometimes  held  at  the  house  of  the  maiden  for  the 
purpose  of  settling  the  marriage-contract,  which 
was  called  sponsalia,  and  written  on  tablets  (ta6»- 
lae  legitiTnae)^  and  signed  by  both  parties.  ( Juven. 
5W.  ii  1 19,  &C.,  vi.  25,  200 ;  GeUius,  iv.  4.)  The 
woman  after  she  had  promised  to  become  the  wife 
of  a  man  was  called  sponsa,  pacta,  dicta,  or  sperata. 
(GelL  L  e. ;  Plaut  Trmum,  ii.  4.  99  ;  Nonius,  iv. 
p^  213.)     From  Juvenal  (Sat,  vi  27)  it  appean 
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mat,  «t  l«ait  during  the  imperial  period,  the  man 
pat  a  rinff  on  the  finger  of  his  betrothed,  a*  a 
pledge  of  hie  fidelity.  Thii  ring  waa  probably,  like 
all  nnga  at  thii  time,  worn  on  the  left  hand,  and 
on  the  finger  nearest  to  the  amaUeit  (Maaoh.^iEB^ 
Tii  13.)  The  last  point  to  be  fixed  was  the  day 
on  which  the  marriage  was  to  take  place.  To- 
wards ibt  dose  of  the  repablic  it  had  become  cus- 
tomary to  betroth  yoonff  girls  when  they  were  yet 
children  ;  Angnstas  theiefore  limited  the  time 
dnring  which  a  man  was  allowed  to  eontinae  be- 
trothed to  a  giri  (Snet  Aug,  34),  and  forbade  men 
to  be  betrothed  to  girls  befon  the  latter  had  com- 
pleted tiieir  tenUi  year,  so  that  the  age  of  pubertas 
being  tweWe  years,  a  girl  might  not  be  compelled 
to  be  betrothed  longer  than  two  years.  (Dion 
Cass.  Ut.  p.  609,  Steph.) 

The  Romans  beliered  that  certain  days  wen 
mifbrtonate  for  the  performance  of  the  marriage 
ritei,  either  on  accoont  of  the  religious  character  of 
those  days  themselTes,  or  on  account  of  the  days 
by  which  they  were  fbUowed,  as  the  woman  had 
to  perform  certain  religious  rites  on  the  day  after 
her  wedding,  which  could  not  take  place  on  a  dies 
ater.  Days  not  suitable  for  entering  upon  matri- 
mony were  the  Cdends,  Nones,  and  Ides  of  erery 
month,  all  dies  atri,  the  whole  months  of  May 
(OTid.  Fa$L  T.  490  ;  Plut.  Quaeti,  Bom.  p.  284) 
and  February,  and  a  great  number  of  festiYals. 
(Macrob.  Sat  1 15;  Orid.  Ftut,  ii  657.)  Widows, 
on  the  other  hand,  might  marry  on  days  which 
were  inauspicious  for  maidens.  (Macrob.  SaL  L  a ; 
Plut.  i^KML  Bom,  p.  289.) 

On  the  wedding-day,  which  in  the  eariy  times 
was  neyer  fixed  upon  without  consulting  tiie  au- 
spices (Cic.  de  Div,  I  16  ;  YaL  Max.  iL  1.  §  1), 
the  bride  was  dressed  in  a  long  white  robe  with  a 
purple  fringe  or  adorned  with  ribands.  (Jut.  ii. 
124.)  This  dress  was  called  tunica  recta  (Plin. 
H,  N.  viii.  48),  and  was  bound  round  the  waist 
with  a  girdle  (eorona^  dmgnbtm^  or  sdno,  Fest  #.  o. 
Ouigub^^  which  the  husband  had  to  untie  in  the 
evening.  The  bridal  veil,  called  flammeum,  was 
of  a  bright-yellow  colour  (Plin.  H,  N.  xxi  8  ; 
8choL  ad  Jwo.  ri.  225),  and  her  shoes  likewise. 
(C^tnlL  bril  10.)  Her  hair  was  divided  on  this 
occasion  with  the  point  of  a  spear.  (Ovid.  Fatt,  il 
560  ;  Amob.  ad9.  Cfmi,  ii.  p.  91  ;  Pkt  Qtueti, 
Ronu  p.  285.) 

The  only  form  of  marriage  which  was  celebrated 
with  aolenm  religious  rites,  was  that  by  confanea- 
tio ;  the  other  forms  being  mere  civil  acta,  were 
probably  solemnised  without  any  religious  cere- 
mony. In  the  case  of  a  marriage  by  confiureatio^ 
a  sheep  was  sacrificed,  and  its  skin  was  spread 
over  two  chain,  upon  which  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom sat  down  with  their  heads  covered.  (Serv. 
ad  Aen»  iv.  374.)  Hereupon  the  marriage  was 
completed  by  pronouncing  a  solemn  formula  or 
prayer,  after  which  another  sacrifice  was  offered. 
A  cake  was  made  of /or  and  the  mola  mdta  pre- 
pared by  the  Vestal  virgins  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Edog, 
-viii.  82),  and  carried  before  the  bride  when  she 
was  conducted  to  the  residence  of  her  husband.  It 
is  uncertain  whether  this  cake  is  the  same  as  that 
which  is  called  mattaoeHm  (Juv.  Sat.  vi  201),  and 
which  was  in  the  evening  distributed  among  the 
guests  assembled  at  the  house  of  the  young  hus- 
band. 

The  bride  was  conducted  to  the  house  of  her 
bnsband  in  the  evening.    She  waa  taken  with  ap- 
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parent  violence  from  the  arms  of  her  mother,  or 
of  the  person  who  had  to  give  hw  away.  On  her 
way  she  was  accompanied  by  three  boys  dressed  in 
the  praetexta,  and  whose  fothers  and  mothers  wera 
still  alive  {patrimi  at  mtdrimi).  One  of  them  car- 
ried before  ner  a  torch  of  white  thorn  (tpma)  or, 
according  to  other^  of  pine  wood ;  the  two  odien 
walked  by  her  side  supporting  her  by  the  arm. 
(Fest  s.  V.  Patrimi  H  matrim  ;  Varro,  op,  Ciari' 
iMSK,Lp.ll7;  Plin.^.JV:  xvLia)  The  bride 
herMlf  carried  a  distaff  and  a  spindle  with  wooL 
(Plin.  H.  M  viil  48  ;  Plut  QuaetLBom,  p.  271.) 
A  boy  called  camillus  carried  in  a  covered  vase 
{oumarOf  emmtrnm^  or  eamiUmm)  the  lo  called 
utensils  of  the  bride  and  playthings  fiv  children 
(enptmdiaj  Fest  «.  «.  Omenmj  Plant  OitteL  iii 
1.  5).  Besides  these  persons  who  officiated  on  the 
occasion*  the  procession  was  attended  by  a  nume- 
rous train  of  friends  both  of  the  bride  and  the  bride- 
groom, whose  attendance  was  called  qffieimm  and 
ad  qfikimm  twitre.  (Suet  Cal»g.  25,  Oaad,  26.) 
Plutarch  (QfiaeiL  Bom.  init)  speaks  of  five  wax- 
candles  which  were  used  at  marriages ;  if  these 
were  borne  in  the  procession,  it  must  have  been  to 
light  the  company  which  followed  the  bride ;  but 
it  may  also  be  that  they  were  lighted  during  the 
marriage  ceremony  in  the  house  S[  the  bride. 

When  the  procession  arrived  at  the  house  of  the 
bridegroom,  the  door  of  which  was  adorned  with 
gariands  and  flowers,  the  bride  was  carried  across 
the  threshold  by  promabi^  t.  s.  men  who  had  only 
been  married  to  one  woman,  that  she  might  not 
knock  against  it  with  her  foot,  which  would  have 
been  an  evil  omen.  (Plut  QuaetL  Bom»  p.  271,  e ; 
Plant  Cat.  iv.  4.  1.)  Before  she  entered  the 
house,  she  wound  wool  around  the  door-posts  of 
her  new  residence,  and  anointed  them  with  lard 
(adspt  maim)  or  wolf  "k  fiit  {adtpt  lapimu,  Serv. 
ad  Am.  iv.  19 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxviii  9).  The 
husband  received  her  with  fire  and  water,  which 
the  woman  had  to  touch.  This  was  either  a 
symbolic  purification  (for  Serv.  ad  Am.  iv.  104, 
says  that  the  newly  married  couple  washed  their 
feet  in  this  water),  or  it  was  a  symbolic  expression 
of  welcome,  as  the  interdioere  aqua  et  igni  was  the 
formula  for  banishment  The  bride  saluted  her 
husband  with  the  words :  obi  iu  Camu^  ego  Caia. 
(Plut  QMaett.  Bom.  L  o.)  After  she  had  entered 
the  house  with  distaff  and  spindle,  she  was  placed 
upon  a  sheep-skin,  and  here  the  keys  of  the  house 
were  delivered  into  her  hands.  (Fest  s.  v.  Gams.) 
A  repast  (eoma  miqaiiali$)  given  by  the  husband  to 
the  whole  train  of  relatives  and  friends  who  ac- 
companied the  bride,  generally  concluded  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  day.  (Plant  Gtre.  v.  2.  61  ;  Suet 
OaUg.  25.)  Many  ancient  writers  mention  a  very 
popular  song,  Talasius  or  Talassio,  which  was  sung 
at  weddings  (Plut  QuastL  Bom.  L  o. ;  Liv.  I  9  ; 
Dionys.  AnL  Bom.  ii  31 ;  Fest  f.  e.  Takuriomm) ; 
but  whether  it  was  sung  during  the  repast  or 
during  the  procession  is  not  quite  clear,  though  we 
may  mfer  from  the  story  respecting  the  origin  of 
the  song,  that  it  was  suns  while  the  procession 
was  advancing  towards  the  nouse  of  the  husband. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  that  a  solemnity  like 
that  of  marriage  did  not  take  place  among  the 
merry  and  humorous  Italians  without  a  variety  of 
jests  and  railleries,  and  Ovid  {Fad.  iiL  675)  men- 
tions obscene  songs  which  were  sunff  before  the 
door  of  the  brid^  apartment  by  giru,  after  the 
company  had  left.    These  songs  were  probably  the 
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old  FeKenninA  [Fbscknnina],  and  are  frequently 
called  Epithaiamia,  At  the  aid  of  the  repast  the 
bride  was  oondncted  by  matxtma  who  had  not  had 
more  than  one  husband  (jmmtiftaa),  to  the  lectus 
goiialis  in  the  atrinm,  wMch  was  «n  this  occasion 
magnifieently  adorned  and  strewed  with  flowers. 
On  the  following  day  the  hosband  sometimes  gave 
mother  entertainment  to  his  friends,  which  was 
called  repotia  (Feat  9.  v. ;  Herat  Sat.  ii  2.  60), 
and  the  woman  who  on  this  day  undertook  the 
management  of  the  house  of  her  husband,  had  to 
perform  certain  religious  rites  (Macrob.  Sat.  i.  15), 
on  which  account,  as  was  observed  abore,  it  was 
necessary  to  select  a  day  for  the  marriage  which 
was  not  followed  by  a  dies  ater.  These  rites  pro- 
bably consisted  of  sacrificei  to  the  dii  Penates. 
(Ci&  df  RepM.  t.  5.) 

The  rites  and  ceremonies  which  have  been  men- 
tioned above,  are  not  described  by  any  ancient 
writer  in  the  order  in  which  thrjr  took  |Jace,  and 
the  order  adopted  above  rests  in  some  measure 
merely  upon  conjecture.  Nor  is  it,  on  the  other 
hand,  dear  whidi  of  the  rites  belonged  to  each  of 
the  three  forma  of  marriage.  Thus  much  only  is 
eertain,  that  the  most  solemn  ceremonies  and  those 
of  a  leligioos  nature  belonged  to  confarreatio. 

The  position  of  a  Roman  woman  after  marriage 
was  very  different  fix)m  that  of  a  Greek  woman. 
The  Roman  proided  over  the  whole  household ; 
she  educated  her  children,  watched  over  and  pre- 
served the  honour  of  the  house,  and  as  the  mater- 
fiunilias  she  shared  the  honours  and  respect  shown 
to  her  husband.  Far  from  being  confined  like  the 
Greek  women  to  a  distinct  apartment,  the  Roman 
matron,  at  least  during  the  better  centuries  of  the 
republic,  occupied  the  most  important  part  of  the 
house,  the  atrinm.  (Compare  Lipsius,  EUel.  i  17 ; 
Bdttiger,  AUobnmdm.  Hoekgnt^  p.  124,  &c;  Bris- 
sonius,  De  Ritm  Ntgstianim^  de  Jure  Gmnubii^ 
Paris,  1564.  12mo.)  [L.  S.] 

MATRO'NA.    [MATftiifONiuv,  p.  741,  a.] 

MATRONA'LIA,  also  caUed  MATRO- 
NAOiES  FERIAE,  a  festival  celebrated  by  the 
Roman  matrons  on  the  1st  of  March  in  honour  of 
Juno  Lucioa.  From  the  many  reasons  which  Ovid 
gives  why  the  festival  was  kept  on  this  day,  it  is 
evident  that  there  was  no  certain  tradition  on  the 
subject ;  but  the  prevailing  opinion  seems  to  have 
been  that  it  was  instituted  in  memory  of  the  peace 
between  the  Romans  and  Sabines,  which  was 
brought  about  by  means  of  the  Sabine  women.  At 
this  festival  wives  used  to  receive  presents  fix)m 
their  husbands,  and  at  a  later  time  girls  from  their 
lovers ;  mistresses  also  were  accustomed  to  feast 
their  female  slaves.  Hence  we  find  the  festival 
called  by  Martial  the  Saturnalia  of  women.  (Ov. 
FatL  ui.  229,  &e. ;  Pkut  MiL  iii.  1.  97  ;  TibuU. 
iii.  1 ;  Hot.  Carm.  iii.  8  ;  Mart.  v.  84.  11  ;  Suet 
Vesp.  19  ;  TertuU.  IdoL  14  ;  oomp.  Hartung,  Die 
Religion  der  Romer^  vol.  ii.  p.  65.) 

MAUSOLE'UM  (MauaoXnov),  which  sig- 
nified  originally  the  e^ulchre  of  Mausohu^  was 
used  by  the  Romans  as  a  generic  name  for  any 
magnificent  8«>ulchra]  edifice.  (Pans,  viii  16.  §  8L 
s.  8,  and  the  Latin  Lexicons.) 

The  original  building  was  the  production  of 
the  piety  of  a  wealthy  queen,  and  the  skill  of 
the  great  artists  of  the  later  Ionian  and  Attic 
schools  of  architecture  and  sculpture.  Mauso- 
lua,  the  dynast  of  Caria,  having  died  in  B.a 
V8,  his  queen  Artemisia  evinced  her  sorrow  by 
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observing  his  funeral  rites  with  the  most  expny 
sive  splendour,  and  by  commencing  the  erectioa 
of  a  sepulchral  monument  to  him,  at  Halicamas- 
sus,  which  should  surpass  any  thing  the  world  had 
yet  seen.  (See  Did.  of  Biqg.  arts,  ^fiemtna, 
MausoUs.)  She  entrusted  its  erection  to  the 
architects  Phileus  (or  Phiteus,  or  Pytheus)  and 
Satyrus,  who  wrote  an  account  of  the  wo^  and  its 
sculptuxal  decoratians ;  and  to  four  of  the  greatest 
artists  of  the  new  Attic  school,  Soopas,  Biyaxis, 
Leochares,  and  either  Timotheus  or  Praxiteles,  for 
respecting  this  name,  Vitruvius  tells  us,  the  au- 
thorities varied.  These  artists  worked  in  onu- 
lation  with  ona  another,  each  upon  one  face  of  the 
building,  and,  upon  the  death  of  Artemisia,  who 
only  survived  her  husband  two  years,  they  con- 
tinued their  woric  as  a  labour  of  love.  Pliny  men- 
tions a  fifth  artist,  Pjrthis,  who  made  the  marble 
quadriga  on  the  summit  of  the  building.  (Vitnir. 
viL  Prae£§12;  Plin.  ^.  AT.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  4.  §9| 
Diet,  ofBioff.  under  the  names  of  the  artists.) 

It  was  chiefly,  Pliny  tells  us,  on  account  of  the 
works  of  these  artists  that  the  Mausoleum  became 
celebrated  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  worid. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  ancient  authors,  whc 
have  celebrated  its  magnificence,  have  furnished 
us  with  such  scanty  details  of  its  constmction, 
that  the  restoration  of  its  plan  is  almost  hopeless. 
(Stiabo,  xiv.  p.  656 ;  Cic.  TWe.  Di^.  iii  31  ; 
GelL  X.  18 ;  Val.  Max.  iv.  6.  ext  1  ;  Propert  iiL 
2.  ]  9  ;  Said.  Harpocr.  t.  vv.  *ApT€fuoia^  Mo^op- 
Xor.)  There  are,  indeed,  coins  which  give  a  !»> 
presentation  of  it ;  but  they  are  modem  forgeries. 
(Rasche,  t.  v. ;  Eckhel,  vol  ii.  p.  597.)  The  edi- 
fice has  so  entirely  vanished,  that  even  its  site 
is  doubtful,  although  some  precious  fragments  of 
its  sculptures  survive,  and  are  now  in  our  own 
possession. 

Pliny  is  the  only  writer  who  eives  any  thing 
like  a  complete  description  of  ue  edifice ;  but 
even  in  this  account  there  are  considerable  diffi- 
culties. The  building,  he  tells  us,  extended  63 
feet  from  north  to  south,  being  shorter  on  the 
fronts,  and  its  whole  circuit  was  411  feet  (or,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bamberg  MS.  440)  ;  it  rose  to  the 
height  of  25  cubits  (37^  feet) ;  and  was  surrounded 
by  36  columns.  This  part  of  the  building  was 
called  Pterom.  It  was  adorned  with  sculptures  in 
relief^  on  its  eastern  fiu»  by  Scopes,  on  the 
northern  by  Bryaxis,  on  the  southern  by  Timo- 
theus, on  the  western  by  Leochares.  Above  this 
pteron  was  a  pyramid  equal  to  it  in  height,  dimi- 
nishing by  24  steps  to  its  summit,  which  was  sur- 
mounted by  the  marble  quadriffa  made  by  Pythis. 
The  total  height,  including  this  ornament,  was 
140  feet 

The  limits  of  this  article  do  not  admit  of  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  various  proposed  restorations  of  the 
plan  of  the  edifice.  They  will  be  found  enume- 
rated and  carefully  examined  by  Mr.  Charica 
Newton,  in  a  very  valuable  essay  On  tie  Semfyh- 
inres  /rom  the  Maveoleum  at  HaUeamassus  in  the 
Oaesieal  Mutenm  for  July,  1847,  vol.  v.  pp.  170, 
folL,  with  a  chart  of  Halicamassus,  a  restoraticB 
of  the  Mausoleum,  and  other  illustrations. 

Thus  much  is  clear  enough  from  Pliny^  ac- 
count ;  that  the  edifice  was  composed  of  an  oblong 
quadrangular  eeOa  (the  pteron\  surrounded  by  a 
peristyle  of  columns  (which  were  in  all  probabiHty 
of  the  Ionic  order),  and  elevated  on  a  basement 
(for  this  supposition  presents  the  Only  means  of 
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««concOiiig  the  diicrepancy  between  the  total  and 
partial  heights),  which  pteron  was  surmounted  by 
the  pyramid  ;  the  sculptures  were  of  course  on  the 
frieze  of  the  order.  The  other  apparent  discre- 
pancy between  the  lengths  of  the  sides  and  fronts 
and  the  total  circuit  of  the  building  can  only 
be  satisfactorily  explained  by  supposing  that  it 
stood  within  an  enclosure,  or  upon  a  platfonn  of 
the  huger  dimensions,  namely,  440  feet  in  peri- 
meter. When  we  come  to  the  details  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  parts,  we  find  most  writers 
giving  the  simple  explanation,  which  most  readers 
of  Pliny  would  probably  adopt  at  first  sight,  that 
the  36  columns,  of  which  Plmy  speaks,  formed  a 
single  peristyle  all  round  the  building.  (See,  for 
example,  the  restoraticm  in  Hirt^  GeuL  d,  Btu^' 
kumtj  PI.  X.  fig.  14,  PI  XXX.  fig.  14.)  To  this 
▼iew  there  are  veiy  formidable  objections ;  and 
another,  which  has  not  only  the  merit  of  being 
exceedingly  ingenious,  but  the  authority  of  a 
most  accomplished  architect,  is  proposed  by  Mr. 
Cockerell,  in  Mr.  Newton^s  Essay.  Taking  on 
the  one  hand  Pliny*s  63  feet  as  the  length  of  the 
longer  side  ^  the  perishfUf  and  on  the  other  hand, 
calculating  tiie  dimensions  of  the  order  from  the 
existing  fragments  of  the  friese  (which,  in  the 
case  of  a  work  of  that  period  of  Greek  art,  an 
architect  can  do  with  as  much  o^tainty  as  that 
with  which  Professor  Owen  can  construct  a  di- 
nonrn  from  a  single  thigh-bone),  Mr.  Cockerell 
arriyes  at  the  condusion  that  the  86  pillars  were 
arranged,  in  a  single  row  of  six  columns  on  each 
front,  and  in  a  double  row  of  eight  on  each  side, 
at  intercolumniations  of  6  feet  8  inches,  around  a 
long  narrow  ostfo,  corresponding  in  length  to  six 
of  the  columns  of  the  peristyle,  and  in  width  to 
two.  (See  the  phin  and  eloTaUon  in  the  (Xa$nad 
Muaeum^  L  e.) 

The  researches  of  the  latest  trayellers  furnish  a 
strong  hope  that  good  elements  for  reconstructing 
the  plan  of  the  Mausoleum  may  be  found  among 
the  fiagments  of  columns  which  are  scattered  about 
the  city  of  Budrvm^  and  worked  into  its  walls. 

The  building  was  still  standing  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourth  century  after  Christ  (Gregor. 
Naz.  Epiffr.  cxriii.),  and  even  as  late  as  the  tenth  ; 
but  it  shued  at  length,  with  Halicamassus  itself^  in 
the  almost  total  destruction  which  fell  upon  the  cities 
of  Asia  Minor.  For  its  subsequent  histoxy,  the 
question  of  its  site,  and  the  chain  of  evidence 
which  proves  that  the  marbles  now  in  the  British 
Museum  are  the  very  reliefs  with  which  Scopas 
and  his  rivals  adorned  the  sepulchre  of  Mausolus, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  these  matters  given  in  Mr.  Newton^ 
Essay.  All  that  can  here  be  stated  is,  that  when 
the  knights  of  Rhodes  built  the  citadel  of  Hali- 
camassus (Budrum),  in  the  fifteenth  century,  or 
more  probably  when  they  strengthened  its  for- 
tifications in  1522,  they  used  materials  obtained 
from  the  ruins  of  the  Mausoleum,  and,  among  the 
rest,  they  worked  into  the  inner  wall  of  their  for- 
tress some  of  the  sculptured  slabs  which  had  formed 
its  frieze.  Various  travellers,  firam  Thevenot  to  the 
present  time,  have  described  these  marbles,  of 
which  there  is  a  sketch  in  the  Ionian  AnHqtdHes 
of  the  Dillettanti  Society  (vol.  ii  Supp.  PI.  iL). 
At  length  our  ambassador  at  Constantmople,  Sir 
Stratford  C!anning,  obtained  the  permission  of  the 
Porte  for  their  removal,  and  in  February,  1846, 
they  were  taken  down  and  conveyed  to  England, 
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and  are  now  deposited  in  the  British  Museum, 
under  the  name  of  the  Budrum  MarUts,  They 
consist  of  thirteen  slabs,  of  the  uniform  height  of 
3  feet  including  the  mouldings,  or  2  feet  b\  inches 
without  them,  and  varying  in  length  from  2  feet 
8  inches  to  6  feet  1 1  inches.  Their  total  length  is 
64  feet  11  inches,  which  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  each  longer  side  of  the  building;  but 
they  are  evidently  from  different  &ces  of  it,  as 
they  cannot  all  be  arranged  in  one  continuous 
composition,  though  some  of  them  are  continuous, 
and  they  show  traces  of  the  hands  of  various 
artists.  Their  subject  is  the  battle  of  Greek 
warriors  with  Amazons,  which  was  as  &vonrite 
a  myth  in  Ionia  and  Caria  as  it  was  in  Attica. 
Their  style  is  considered  by  competent  judges 
to  be  inferior  to  what  we  might  have  expected 
from  artists  of  the  school  of  Scopas  and  Prax- 
iteles ;  but  their  close  resemblance  to  another 
baa-reUef  of  the  same  school,  that  of  the  choraffic 
monument  of  Lysicrates,  is  admitted ;  and  Uie 
points  in  which  they  are  alleged  to  be  deficient 
are  just  those  in  which  we  recognise  the  inferiori^ 
of  the  later  Attic  school  to  the  perfect  art  of 
Pheidias.  The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Newton,  that 
accident  may  have  preserved  to  us,  out  of  the 
whole  fiiese,  the  inferior  works  of  Bryaxis,  Leo- 
chares,  and  Timotheus,  and  not  the  better  produc- 
tions of  Scopas  or  Praxiteles,  is  not  only  inconsistent, 
as  he  himself  remarks,  with  Pliny*s  statement  that 
the  sculptures  were  regarded  as  of  equal  merit ; 
but  also^  it  is  one  of  those  gratuitous  suppositions 
made  to  escape  from  a  difficulty,  which  cannot  be 
admitted  witnout  some  positive  proof. 

In  the  Roman  Manuolea  the  form  chiefly  em- 
ployed was  that  of  a  succession  of  terraces  in 
miitation  of  the  rogut.  Of  these  the  most  celebrated 
were  those  of  Augustus  and  of  Hadrian  ;  the  latter 
of  which,  stripped  of  its  ornaments,  stUl  forms  ^e 
fortress  of  modem  Rome  (the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo); 
but  of  the  other,  which  was  on  a  still  larger  scale, 
and  which  was  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  buildings  of  Augustus,  there  are  only 
some  insignificant  ruins.  (Strabo,  v.  p.  236  ;  Suet 
Atig,  100 ;  Nardini,  Roma  Antiea^  vol.  iii  p.  75, 
ed.  Nibby ;  Hirt,  Lekn  d,  Oob'dude^  pp.  349— 
351,  and  restoration  of  the  monuments  in  PL  xxx. 
fig.  21,23.)  [P.  a] 

MAZO'NOMUS  {/taCoifSnos,  dim,  imCov6iuw^ 
Athen.  v.  30,  34),  finim  fti^o,  a  loaf^  or  a  oske ; 
properly  a  dish  for  distributing  bread:  but  the 
term  is  applied  also  to  any  la^e  dish  used  for 
bringing  meat  to  table.  (Varro,  de  Re  Rud.  iii  4.) 
These  dishes  were  made  either  of  wood  (Pollux, 
vii  87),  of  bronze  (Athen.  iv.  31),  or  of  gold 
(Athen.  ▼.  27).  [J.Y.] 

MEDIASTI^I,  the  name  given  to  slaves,  used 
for  any  common  purpose,  and  are  said  by  the 
Scholiast  upon  Horace  (Ep,  I  14.  14)  to  be  those 
**  qui  in  medio  stant  ad  quaevis  imperata  paratL*' 
The  name  is  chiefly  given  to  certain  slaves  belong- 
ing to  the  fiunilia  rustica  (Cic.  Qa.  iL  3  ;  Colum. 
i.  d,  iL  13),  but  it  is  also  applied  sometimes  to 
slaves  in  the  city.  (Dig.  4.  tit.  d.  s.  1.  §  5,  7.  tit 
7.  B.  6.) 

MEDICI'NA  (Utrpuefi\  the  name  of  that 
science  which,  as  Celsus  says  (de  Medio,  lib.  L 
Prae&t),  **'  Sanitatem  aegris  promittit,**  and  whose 
object  Hippocrates  defines  {de  Arte,  voL  L  p.  7, 
ed.  KUhn)  to  be  **  the  delivering  sick  persons  frtm 
their  disease,  and  the  diTniniiiiing  the  fone  of 
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sickneuet ,  and  the  not  undertaking  the  treatment 
of  those  who  are  quite  overcome. by  sickness,  as 
we  know  that  medicine  is  here  of  no  avail.^  For 
other  definitions  of  the  art  and  science  of  Medi- 
cine given  by  the  ancients,  see  Pseado-Oalen  (/»- 
trodtKt,  Seu  Medieus^  e.  6.  vol.  xiv.  pp.  686 — 8, 
ed.  Kiihn).  The  invention  of  medicine  was  almost 
universally  attributed  by  the  ancients  to  the  gods. 
(Hippocr.  de  Prisoa  Medic  vol  L  p.  39 ;  Pseudo- 
Galen,  Introd.  cap.  i.  p.  674  ;  Cic  Tuae.  Dis.  iii 
]  •  Plin.  H,  N.  xxix.  1.)  Another  source  of  in- 
formation  was  the  observing  the  means  resorted  to 
by  animals  when  labouring  under  disease.  Pliny 
(ff,  N.  viii.  41)  gives  many  instances  in  which 
these  instinctive  efforts  taught  mankind  the  pro- 
perties of  various  plants,  and  the  more  simple  sur- 
gical operations.  The  wild  goats  of  Crete  pointed 
out  the  use  of  the  Dictamnus  and  vulnerary  herbs ; 
dogs  when  indisposed  souffht  the  Trittcum  repens, 
and  the  same  animal  taught  to  the  Egyptians  the 
use  of  purgative,  constituting  the  treatment  called 
Syrmaism.  The  hippopotamus  introduced  the  prac- 
tice of  bleeding,  and  it  is  affirmed  that  the  em- 
ployment of  clysters  was  shown  by  the  ibis. 
(Compare  Pseudo-Oalen,  Introd.  c.  1,  p.  675.) 
Sheep  with  worms  in  their  liver  were  seen  seeking 
saline  substances,  and  cattle  affected  with  dropsy 
anxiously  looked  for  chalybeate  waters.  We  are 
told  (Herod,  i.  197  ;  Strab.  xvl  c.  I,  ed.  Tauchn. ; 
Pseudo-Galen,  Intnd.  L  c.)  that  the  Babylonians 
and  Chaldaeans  had  no  physicians,  and  in  cases  of 
sickness  the  patient  was  carried  out  and  exposed 
on  the  highway,  that  any  persons  passing  by  who 
had  been  affected  in  a  similar  manner,  might  ffive 
some  information  respecting  the  means  that  had 
afforded  them  relief.  Shortly  afterwards,  these  ob- 
servations of  cures  were  suspended  in  the  temples 
of  the  gods,  and  we  find  that  in  Egypt  the  walls 
of  their  sanctuaries  were  covered  with  records  of 
this  description.  The  priests  of  Greece  adopted 
the  same  practice,  and  some  of  the  tablets  sus- 
pended in  their  temples  are  of  a  curious  character, 
which  will  illustrate  the  custom.  The  following 
votive  memorials  are  given  by  Hieron.  Mercuri- 
alis  {de  Arte  Gynmatt.  Amstel.  4to.  1672,  pp.  2, 3): 
—  **Some  days  back  a  certain  Caius,  who  was 
blind,  learned  from  an  oracle  that  he  should  repair 
to  the  temple,  put  up  his  fervent  prayers,  cross  the 
sanctuary  from  right  to  left,  place  his  five  fingers 
on  the  altar,  then  raise  his  hand  and  cover  his  eyes. 
He  obeyed,  and  instantly  his  sight  was  restored 
amidst  the  loud  acclamations  of  the  multitude. 
These  signs  of  the  omnipotence  of  the  gods  were 
shown  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus.**  ^  A  blind 
soldier  named  Valerius  Apes,  having  consulted  the 
oracle,  was  informed  that  he  should  mix  the  blood 
of  a  white  cock  with  honey,  to  make  up  an  oint- 
ment to  be  applied  to  his  eyes,  for  three  conse- 
cutive days:  he  received  his  sight,  and  returned 
public  thanks  to  the  gods.**  *'  Julian  appeared 
lost  beyond  all  hope  from  a  spittmg  of  blood.  The 
god  ordered  him  to  take  from  the  altar  some  seeds 
of  the  pine,  and  to  mix  them  with  honey,  of  which 
mixture  he  was  to  eat  for  three  days.  He  was 
saved,  and  came  to  thank  the  gods  in  presence  of 
the  people.** 

With  regard  to  the  medical  literature  of  the 
ancients,  **  When  **  (says  Littnf,  Oeuvree  Com- 
pliiee  d^Hippocratej  vol  i.  Introd.  ch.  1.  p.  3) 
**  one  searches  into  the  history  of  medicine  and  the 
commencement  of  the  science,  the  first  body  of 
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doctrine  that  one  meets  with  is  the  eoneetion  of 
writings  known  under  the  name  of  the  works  of 
Hippocrates.  The  science  mounts  up  directly  to 
that  origin  and  there  stops.  Not  that  it  had  not 
been  cultivated  earlier,  and  had  not  given  rise  to 
even  numerous  productions;  but  every  thing  that 
had  been  made  before  the  physician  of  Cios  has 
perished.  We  have  only  remaining  of  them  scat- 
tered and  unconnected  fragments ;  the  woiks  of 
Hippocrates  have  alone  esnped  destruction;  and 
by  a  singular  circumstance  there  exists  a  great  gap 
after  them,  as  well  as  before  them.  The  medical 
woriu  from  Hippocmtes  to  the  establishment  of 
the  school  of  Alexandria,  and  those  of  that  tckooL 
itself  are  completely  lost,  except  some  quotationi 
and  passages  preserved  in  the  later  writen ;  so  that 
the  writings  of  Hippocrates  remain  alone  amongst 
the  ruins  of  ancient  medical  literatoie.**  Ttie 
Asclepiadae,  to  which  fiunily  Hippocrates  belonged, 
were  the  supposed  descendants  of  Aesculapius 
(*A<ricX^ios),  and  were  in  a  manner  the  heiedi- 
tazy  physicians  of  Greece.  They  professed  to  have 
among  them  certain  secrets  of  the  medical  art, 
which  had  been  handed  down  to  them  from  their 
great  progenitor,  and  founded  several  medical 
schools  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  (3a]en 
mentions  (De  Metk  Med,  L  1.  vol.  x.  pp.  5, 6)  three, 
viz.,  Rhodes,  Cnidos,  and  Cot.  The  first  of  these 
appears  soon  to  have  become  extinct,  and  has  left 
no  traces  of  its  existence  behind.  From  the  second 
nroceeded  a  collection  of  observations  called  KW- 
oioi  rWtf/uu,  *'  Cnidian  Sentences,**  a  waA  of  mndk 
reputation  in  early  times,  which  is  often  mentioned 
by  Hippocrates  (ds  Rat  Viet,  m  Mof^.  AetiL\and 
which  appears  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of 
Galen.  {Oommeitt.  in  Hippoer.  lA,  dt,  vol.  xv.  p.  427.) 
The  school  of  (Tos,  however,  is  by  fiir  the  most 
celebrated,  on  account  of  the  greater  number  of 
eminent  physicians  that  spranff  from  it,  and  espe- 
cially from  having  been  the  birth-place  of  the  great 
Hippocrates.  We  leam  from  Herodotus  (iii.  131) 
that  there  were  also  two  celebrated  medical  schools 
at  Ootona  in  Magna  (haecia,  and  at  Cyiene  in 
Africa,  of  which  he  says  that  the  former  was  in 
his  time  more  esteemed  in  Greece  than  any  other, 
and  in  the  next  place  came  that  of  Cyrene.  In 
subsequent  times  the  medical  profession  was  di- 
vided into  different  sects  ;  but  a  detailed  account 
of  their  opinions  is  foreign  to  the  object  of  the 
present  woik.  The  oldest,  and  perhaps  the  most 
influential  of  these  sects  was  that  of  the  Dogmatki^ 
founded  about  B.C.  400  by  Thessalus,  the  son,  and 
Polybus,  the  son-in-hiw  of  Hippocrates,  and  thence 
called  also  the  HtppocraHeL  These  retained  their 
influence  till  the  rise  of  the  Empiriei^  founded  by 
Serapion  of  Alexandria,  and  Philinus  of  Cos,  in  the 
third  century  B.C.,  and  so  called,  because  they 
professed  to  derive  their  knowlec^  from  expe- 
rience only ;  after  which  time  every  member  of  the 
medical  profession  during  a  long  period  ranged 
himself  in  one  of  these  two  sects.  In  the  first 
century  b.  c,  Themison  founded  the  sect  of  the 
Methodiei,  who  held  doctrines  neariy  intermediate 
between  those  of  the  two  sects  already  mentioned. 
About  two  centuries  later  the  Methodici  were 
divided  into  numerous  sects,  as  the  doctrinci  of 
particular  physicians  became  more  generally  re- 
ceived. The  chief  of  these  sects  were  the  Pne^^ 
matici  and  the  Edediei;  the  fiormer  founded  by 
Athenaeus  about  the  middle  or  end  of  the  first 
century  ju  D. ;  the  latter  about  the  same  time 
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either  by  Agathiniu  of  S^^iarta,  or  hit  pnpil  Archi- 
genes. 

It  only  remains  to  mention  the  principal  medical 
anthoTB  after  Hippocrates  whose  works  are  still 
extant,  referring  for  man  particolars  respectmg 
their  writings  to  the  articles  in  the  DietUmary  of 
Bktgrixphy.  Celsns  is  supposed  to  have  lired  in  the 
Angastan  age,  and  deserves  to  bo  mentioned  more 
for  the  elegance  of  his  style,  and  the  neatness  and 
judiciousness  of  his  compilation,  than  for  any 
original  contributions  to  the  science  of  Medidne. 
Dioscoridea  of  Anazarba,  who  lived  in  the  first 
century  after  Christ,  was  for  many  centories  the 
greatest  authority  in  Materia  Medica,  and  was 
nhnost  as  much  esteemed  as  Galen  in  Medicine 
and  Physiology,  or  Aristotle  in  Philosophy.  Aie- 
taeus,  who  probably  lived  in  the  time  of  Nero,  is 
an  interesting  and  striking  writer,  both  firom  the 
beauty  of  his  language,  and  firam  tiie  originality  of 
his  opinions.  The  next  in  chronological  order,  and 
perhaps  the  most  valuable,  as  he  is  certainly  the 
most  voluminous,  of  all  t}ie  medical  writers  of  anti- 
quitj,  is  Galen,  who  reigned  supreme  in  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  his  art  till  the  commencement  of 
modem  times.  He  was  bom  at  Peigamus  a.  o. 
131,  came  early  in  life  to  Rome,  where  he  lived  in 
great  honour,  and  passed  great  part  of  his  days, 
and  died  a.  d.  201.  After  him  the  only  writers 
deserving  particular  notice  are  Oribasius  of  Per> 
gamus,  physician  to  the  emperor  Julian  in  the 
fourth  century  after  Christ ;  AStius  of  Amida, 
who  lived  probably  in  the  sixth  century ;  Alex- 
ander Trallianus,  who  lived  something  later ;  and 
Paulus  Aegineta  who  belongs  to  the  end  of  the 
seventh.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

MEa)ICUS  (^orp^s),  the  name  given  by  the 
ancients  to  every  professor  of  the  healing  art, 
whether  physician  or  suiveon,  and  accordingly  both 
divisions  of  the  medical  profession  will  here  be 
included  under  that  temu  In  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor  physicians  seem  to  have  been  held  in  high 
esteem ;  for,  not  to  mention  the  apotheosis  of 
Aesculapius,  who  was  considered  as  the  &ther  of 
it,  there  was  a  law  at  Athens  that  no  female  or 
s/ore  should  |»ractise  it  (Hyginus,  Fob,  27i)  ; 
Aelian  mentions  one  of  the  laws  of  Zaleucus 
among  the  Epizephyrian  Locrians,  by  which  it  was 
ordered  that  if  any  one  during  his  illness  should 
drink  wine  contrary  to  the  orders  of  his  physician, 
even  if  he  should  recover,  he  should  be  put  to 
death  for  his  disobedience  ( Vat.  Hitt.  ii.  87)  ; 
and,  according  to  Mead,  there  are  extant  several 
medals  struck  by  the  people  of  Smyrna  in  honour 
of  different  persons  belonging  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession. {DittertaHo  de  N^nmmu  qmbutdam  a 
Suynia^  <a  Medioorum  Honorem  perauti$j  4to. 
Load.  1724.)  If  the  decree  of  the  Athenians 
Cpablished  among  the  letters  of  Hippocrates)  be 
eennine,  and  if  Soronus  (m  Vita  Hippoer.)  can  be 
depended  on,  the  same  honours  were  conferred 
upon  that  phyrician  as  had  before  been  given  to 
Hercules ;  he  was  voted  a  golden  crown,  publicly 
initiated  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  and  main- 
tained in  the  Prytaneum  at  the  stated  expense. 
(Compare  Plin.  H,  N,  rJL  S7.) 

As  there  were  no  hospitals  among  the  ancients, 
the  chief  places  of  study  for  medi^  pupils  were 
the  'A^ir^T^icio,  or  temples  of  Aesculapius,  where 
the  votive  tablets  furnished  them  with  a  collection 
of  easesi  The  Asdepiadae  [Mbdicina]  were 
very  strict  in  examining  into  and  overlookii^  the 
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character  and  conduct  of  their  pupils,  and  the 
&mous  Hippocratic  oath  (which,  if  not  drawn  up 
by  Hippocrates  himself,  is  certainly  almost  at 
ancient)  requires  to  be  inserted  here  as  being  the 
most  curious  medical  monument  of  antiquity.  **  I 
swear  by  Apollo  the  physician,  by  Aesculapius, 
by  Hygeia,  and  Panaoeia,  and  all  the  gods  and 
goddesses,  oalling  them  to  witness  that  I  will  fulfil 
religiously,  according  to  the  best  of  my  power  and 
judgment,  the  solemn  promise  and  the  written 
bond  which  I  now  do  make.  I  will  honour  as 
my  paranti,  the  master  who  has  taught  me  this 
art,  and  endeavour  to  minister  to  all  his  neoea- 
sitiea.  I  will  consider  his  children  as  my  own  bro- 
thers, and  will  teach  them  my  profession,  should 
they  exDfcss  a  desin  to  follow  it,  without  le- 
moncntion  or  written  bond.  I  will  admit  to 
my  lessons,  my  disooorses,  and  all  my  other 
methods  of  tearhing,  my  own  sons,  and  those  ol 
my  tutor,  and  those  who  have  been  inscribed  aa 
pupils  and  have  taken  the  medical  oath ;  but  no 
one  else.  I  will  ptescribe  such  a  course  of  regimen 
as  may  be  best  suited  to  the  condition  of  my 
patients,  aocordix^  to  the  best  of  my  power  and 
judgment,  seeking  to  pieaervo  them  from  any- 
thix^  that  might  prove  injurious.  No  induoo> 
ment  shall  ever  lead  me  to  administer  poison,  nor 
will  I  ever  be  the  anther  of  such  advice :  neither 
will  I  eontzibute  to  an  abortion.  I  will  m^intr^in 
religiously  the  purity  and  integrity  both  Oi  my 
conduct  and  of  my  art  I  will  not  cut  any  one 
for  the  stone,  but  will  leave  that  operation  to 
those  who  cultivate  it.  Into  whatever  dwellings  I 
may  go,  I  will  enter  them  with  the  sole  view  of 
succouring  the  sick,  abstaining  frtim  all  injurious 
views  and  oorraption,  especially  from  any  immodest 
action,  towards  women  or  men,  freemen  or  slaves. 
If  during  my  attendance,  or  even  nnprofessionally 
in  common  life,  I  happen  to  see  or  hear  of  any 
ciroumstances  which  should  not  be  nvealed,  I  wiU 
consider  them  a  profi>nnd  secrot,  and  observe  on 
the  subject  a  religious  silence.  May  I,  if  I 
rigidly  observe  this  my  oath,  and  do  not  break  it, 
enjoy  good  success  in  life,  and  in  [the  practice  of] 
my  art,  and  obt^  general  esteem  for  ever ;  should 
I  transffress  and  become  a  peijurer,  may  the  reverse 
be  my  lot" 

Some  idea  of  the  income  of  a  physician  in  those 
times  may  be  formed  from  the  feet  mentioned  l^ 
Herodotus  (iiL  131)  that  the  Aeginetans  (about 
the  year  b.  c.  532)  paid  Democedes  fitmi  the 
public  treasury  one  talent  per  annum  for  his  ser- 
vices, i.e.  (if  we  reckon,  with  Hussey,  ^mMM< 
Weu^  omd  Momy^  <£«.,  the  Aeginetan  drachma 
to  be  worth  U  3^.)  not  quite  344A ;  he  after- 
wards received  firam  the  Athenians  one  hundred 
minae,  i  «.  (reckoning,  with  Hussey,  the  Attis 
dmchma  to  be  worth  9fdl)  rather  more  than  406^, 
and  he  was  finally  attracted  to  Samos  by  being 
ofiered  by  Polycrates  a  salary  of  two  talents,  i. «. 
(if  the  Attic  standard  be  meant)  487£.  lOt.  It 
should  however  be  added,  that  Valckenaer  doubts 
the  accuiBCT'  of  this  statement  of  Herodotus  with 
respect  to  the  Aq;inetans  and  Athenians  (and  ap- 
parently with  reason)  on  the  ground  that  the  latter 
people,  at  the  time  of  their  greatest  wealth,  only 
allowed  their  ambassadors  two  drachmae  (or 
Is.  7^.)  per  day,  t.«.  somewhat  less  than  thirty 
pounds  per  annum.  (Aristoph.  JoAom.  v.  66.)  A 
physician,  called  by  Pliny  both  ^asistiatus  (J{.  N. 

'     3)  and  Ooombrottts  (H.  N.  vil  37).  is  said 
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by  him  to  haTe  received  one  handled  talents  for 
curing  king  Antiochiu,  which  (if  we  snppoee  the 
Attic  talents  of  the  standard  of  Alexander^  coin- 
age to  be  meant,  which,  according  to  Hnssey,  was 
worth  2432. 15s.)  would  amount  to  24,3762.*  It 
seems  to  have  been  not  uncommon  among  the 
Greeks  in  those  times  (as  afterwards  in  the  later 
Roman  empire,  see  Archiater)  for  states  to 
maintain  physicians,  who  were  paid  at  the  public 
cost  (Xen.  Mem.  iy.  2.  §  5  ;  PUto,  Gory,  §  23  ; 
Stnbo,  iy.  p.  125 ;  Diod.  Sic.  xiL  13);  and  these 
again  had  attendants,  fi>r  the  most  part  slares,  who 
exercised  their  calling  among  people  of  low  condi- 
tion.    (Plato,  De  Ltg,  iy.  p.  720,  ed.  Steph.) 

The  Romans  derived  their  Imowledge  of  me- 
dicine at  first  from  the  Etruscans,  and  afterwards 
from  the  Greeks.  One  of  the  most  ancient  cus- 
toms at  Rome  in  order  to  ward  off  epidemic  dis- 
eases, and  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  gods,  was 
the  interrogating  the  books  bought  by  Tarquin  of 
the  Sibyl.  In  the  earlier  times  of  the  Roman 
republic  physiciana  are  said  by  Pliny  to  haye  been 
unknown  (/T.  N,  zzix.  5) ;  and  for  some  time 
afterwards  the  exercise  of  the  profession  was  in  a 
gteat  measure  confined  to  persons  of  servile  rank ; 
for  the  richer  fiunilies  having  slaves  who  were 
skilled  in  all  sorts  of  trades,  &a,  generally  pos- 
sessed one  or  more  that  understood  medicine  and 
surgery.  (Middleton*s  Essay,  Dt  MediMnm  apud 
RomanoB  degentium  CondUione,  Cantab.  1726,  4to. 
and  the  various  answers  to  it  that  appeared  on  its 
publication.)  To  this  practice,  however,  there 
were  many  exceptions,  e.g,  the  physician  who  was 
taken  prisoner  with  Julius  Caesar  by  the  pirates 
at  the  isknd  of  Pharmacuaa  (Sueton.  J,  Can,  4), 
and  who  is  called  his  firiend  by  Plutarch  (see 
C!asaabon^  note  on  Sueton.);  Arehagathus,  who 
being  the  first  foreign  suigeon  that  settled  at 
Rome,  had  a  shop  bought  fixr  him  at  the  public 
expense,  and  was  presented  with  the  Jus  Qniritium 
B.  a  219  (CSassius  Hemina,  op.  PUn,  H.  N.  xxix. 
6) ;  Artorius,  who  is  known  to  have  been  a  phy- 
sician  (CaeL  AureL  De  Mofh,  AenL  iii  14.  p.  224), 
and  who  is  called  the  friend  of  Augustas  (Plat. 
BrtU,  il\  where,  however,  it  should  be  noticed 
that  some  editions  read  'Arrc&vios  instead  of 
AprApios) ;  Asdapo,  whom  Cicero  calls  his  friend 
(ad  Font,  xiii  20)  ;  Asdepiades,  the  friend  of 
Ciassus  the  orator  (Cic.  de  OraL  L  14) ;  Eude- 
mus,  who  is  called  by  Tadtas  (AnmaL  iv.  8)  the 
friend  and  physician  of  Livia ;  and  others.  The 
hatred  borne  by  Cato  the  Censor  agiunst  the  Greek 
physicians  as  well  as  the  Greek  philosophers  at 
Rome  is  well  known ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  he 
caused  them  to  be  expelled  fix)m  Rome.  (See 
Sprengel,  HitL  de  la  Mid,)  With  rwpect  to  the 
income  made  by  eminent  physicians  in  the  early 
times  of  Rome,  the  writer  is  not  aware  of  any 
data  for  ascertaining  it ;  at  the  beginning  of  the 
empire,  we  learn  from  Pliny  (If,  N.  xxix.  5)  that 
Albutius,  Arruntius,  Odpetanos,  Casdus,  and  Ru- 
brius  gained  250,000  sesterces  per  annum,  t.  e, 
(reckoning  with  Hussey  the  mille  nummi  (ses^- 
tium)  to  be  worth,  after  the  reign  of  Augustus, 
7L  ISi.  id,)  19532.  2s.  6d, ;  that  Q.  Stertinius 
made  it  a  fitvour  that  he  was  content  to  receive 

*  If,  however,  the  Alexandrian  standard,  which 
is  found  in  the  coins  of  the  Ptolemies,  be  meant,  it 
would  amount  (reckoning  the  drachma  as  Is.  3^.) 
to  39,875^ ;  an  almost  incredible  sum. 
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from  the  emperor  500,000  sesterces  per  annum 
(or  39062.  5s.),  as  he  might  have  made  600,000 
sesterces  (or  4687^  10s.)  by  his  private  practice ; 
and  that  he  and  his  brotoer,  who  received  the 
same  annual  income  from  the  emperor  Claudius, 
left  between  them  at  their  death,  notwithstanding 
large  sums  that  they  had  spent  in  beautifying  the 
dty  of  Naples,  the  sum  of  thirty  millions  of  sea 
terces  (or  234,375/.). 

Of  the  previous  medical  education  necessary  to 
qualify  a  pnysidan  at  Rome  for  the  legal  practice 
of  his  profession  in  the  early  times,  we  know  no- 
thing; afterwards,  however,  this  was  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  archiatri.     [Archiatuu] 

Two  other  medical  titles  that  we  meet  with 
under  the  emperors  were  latrosopkuta  (see  the 
word)  and  Aetnartme,  'Aicrovdptos,  The  latter  waa 
a  title  at  the  court  of  (Constantinople,  given  appa- 
rently only  to  physicians,  and  quite  distinct  finxm 
the  use  of  the  word  found  in  the  earlier  Latio 
anthoTB.  (See  Du  Cange,  Glota,  Graec  voL  i. 
p.  46,  and  Possini,  Ohu.  ad  Padigmer,  HuL  Am- 
dnmici^  voL  L  p.  366,  &c  and  voL  ii  pp.  468, 469.) 
Beddes  Joannes  the  son  of  Zacharias,  who  is  better 
known  by  his  title  of  Actuarius  than  by  his  real 
name,  several  other  phyucians  are  recorded  aa 
having  arrived  at  this  ai^ty.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

MEDIMNUS  (ji^tfUfos  or  fiiXifJij^s  o-ir^p^i), 
the  prindpal  dry  measure  of  the  Greeks.  It  waa 
used  especially  for  measuring  com.  It  contained 
6  kedet^  12  hanieda^  48  ckMnioee,  96  aettae  («ar> 
torn),  192  eofylae^  and  1152  egaOL  The  Attic 
medimnus  vras  equal  to  six  Roman  modii,  or  two 
amphorae  (Nepos,  AU.2;  Cic  in  Verr.  iiL  45,  46, 
49  ;  Saidas,  s.  «. ;  Rhemn.  Fann.  v.  64.) 

Suidas  makes  the  medimnus »  108  litrae,  con- 
founding it  apparently  with  the  metretes,  the  chief 
Greek  fluid  measure,  which  vras  three  quarters  of 
the  medimnus.  The  medimnus  contained  nearly 
12  imperial  gallons,  or  14  busheL  This  was  the 
Attic  medimnus ;  the  Aegmetan  and  Ptolemaic  was 
half  as  much  again,  or  in  the  ratio  of  3  :  2  to  the 
Attic.  For  the  values  of  the  subdivisions  of  the 
medimnus  see  the  Tables.  (BSckh,  MetroL  Unter- 
eaeh.  pp.  202—204.)  [P.  S.] 

MEDITRINA'LIA  was  one  of  the  festivaU 
connected  with  the  cultivation  of  vineyards.  It 
took  place  on  the  eleventh  of  October,  cm  which 
day  the  people  of  Latiom  b^gan  to  taste  their  new 
wine  (fMtutem),  and  to  offer  libations  of  it  to  the 
gods.  In  drinking  the  new  wine  it  was  customarj 
to  pronounce  the  words:  ''vetus  novum  vinum 
bibo,  novo  veteri  morbo  medeor.**  (Varro,  <20Xti^. 
Lai,  vi.  21  ;  Festus,  s.  v.  MediirinaliaJ)  Varro 
derives  the  name  of  the  festival  from  the  healing 
power  of  the  new  wine,  but  Festus  speaks  of  a 
goddess  Meditrina.  [L.  S.] 

MEDIX  TUTICUS,  the  name  of  the  supreme 
magistrate  among  the  ()sGan  pe<^le.  Hedut  ap- 
pears to  have  signified  a  magistrate  of  any  kind 
{meddite  apmd  Okm  nomen  magistratue  ed^  Festus, 
9.  V,  p.  123,  ed.  Miiller),  and  tutiau  to  have  been 
equivalent  to  magmu  or  stnnmiM.  Livy,  therefore, 
in  calling  the  medix  tuticus  the  ntnanta  magis- 
tratus,  gives  a  literal  translation  of  the  word.  In 
the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  Campanians 
were  governed  by  the  medix  tuticus,  who  seems 
to  have  been  elected  aimuaUy  (Liv.  xxiiL  35,  xxiv. 
19,  xxvi  6);  and  we  may  infer  firom  a  line  of 
Ennius  {a/md  Fed,  »,v,\  "Summus  ibi  capitur 
meddix,  occiditur  alter,**  that  there  was  anothei 
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magiitlkte  of  tlis  ume  aims  indcr  hiiii,  who 
p<ra^  took  hi!  place  in  cua  of  doth,  or  of  hit 
beiag  iDcapacit&ted  b;  illiiau  or  other  cbdms  from 
diachniging  hii  dntiei.  In  Oksd  iiueriptioiu  the 
name  ocenn  in  tha  lona  of  mddia  tiMa;  k  that 
lilt  ortfaogiqiSij  of  Fertu  ia  mon  comet  than 
that  of  Liiy,  which  ia  p1ac«d  *t  Ihe  hud  of  thii 
■rtida.  (Lcnaiiu,  /■■*■.  UiHir.  tt  Oieat.) 

MEGAL^'SIA,  MEGALEN8IA.  m  MEQA- 
LENSES  LUDI,  ■  latini  •rilh  gamei  celabnted 
at  Roma  in  tho  monlli  of  April  and  ia  honour  of 
die  gnat  mother  of  the  god*  (Cjbele,  ti*yi\-ri  Aiii, 
irhnice  tha  featini  deiiTed  ita  name).  The  itatue 
of  the  goddna  ma  hnmglit  to  UmiB  from  Peadnui 
in  the  jmi  203  B.  C^  and  tliB  daj  of  ita  amnl 
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atemia,  and  games,  and  gnat  Dumben  oF  peoplt 
cairied  pieienCa  to  the  goddaat  on  tha  CapitoL 
Cftm,di  liiig.Lat.n.  lS;LiT.xzii.  14.)  The 
ttgular  celebia^on  of  the  H^alada,  howcTer,  did 
Dot  hegin  till  twelie  jean  later  (191  B.c},  Then 
tha  temple  which  had  been  rowed  and  ordeied  to  be 
built  in  203  B.  c,  was  completed  and  dedicstad  bj 
U.  Joniua  Bnitaa,  (Liv.  zxxri.  36.)  But  from 
another  panaga  of  Lirj  ("•"'  M)  it  appean 
that  the  Megalewa  tad  already  be^  celebrated 
in  193  B.C  The  fealiral  lasted  for  aii  dayi,  be- 
u  the  4th  of  April  Tha  acaaon  of  thia 
X  like  that  of  the  whole  month  in  which  it 
look  place,  wai  fidl  of  general  rejoicingi  and  feait- 
ing.  It  waa  nutnmar;  for  the  wealthj  Romana 
oo  thii  occaiion  to  innte  one  another  mnloallf  to 
their  lapaata,  and  the  eztniTagaat  habita  and  the 

K>d  li*ing  dmiDg  tbeae  featiTa  dayi  were  pn>- 
blf  carried  to  a  Terr  high  degree,  whsice  a 


ffitming  01 
fcatiTal,  lil 


actibing  that  no  one  ihonld  go  be;ood  a  certain 


a.  2.) 


24  1  e< 


praetexta,  w 


The  gaiuM  iriiidi  were  held  at  tha  Megaletia 
woe  pmelj  aeade,  and  not  oreenaea.  Thej  were 
at  Gnt  held  on  Ihe  Palatine  in  front  of  the  temple 
of  the  goddao,  bat  afierwaidi  alio  in  the  Iheatrea. 
(Cic  dt  Bamp.  Sap.  II,  ftc)  The  fint  ludi 
icenjci  at  Rome  wero,  according  to  Valerioi  An- 
tia^  intiodaced  at  the  Megaleaia,  i.  e.  either  in  I9S 
or  191  B.  a  The  da;  which  waa  eapeciall?  act 
uiart  for  the  performance  of  icanic  playi  waa  the 
third  of  the  feadiaL  (OTid.  Fat.  it.  377  ;  Ael. 
Spartian.  At^ama.  Oatae.  c  6.)  SlaTea  were  not 
permitted  to  be  preaenl  at  the  gamea,  and  the  ma- 
appeared  dreaaed  in  a  pnrple  toga  and 
1,  whence  the  proTcrb,  ptpiira  AfajnZaiuti. 
lea  wrae  under  the  inperintendence  of  the 
cnmla  aadilea  (Liv.  ixiiT.  54), and  ve  know  that 
fimr  of  the  extant  plaja  of  Tennce  ware  performed 
at  the  Megalesia.  Cicero  {de  Hanap.  Rap.  12), 
probably  oontiaating  the  gamea  of  the  Megsleaia 
with  the  mora  rode  and  barbanma  gamea  and  ei- 
hibiiioni  of  the  drcna,  calla  them  maaiau  eatli, 
aofaaMM,  r^igioti  (See  Orid.  Pad.  it.  179~S72  ; 
P.MRaQtine,arff^iiJi=l»in(.  iL  II.)    [L.S.] 

HELLEIREN  ()U>A»ifi,r).    [EniN.] 

MEVBRA'NA.     [Libbr.] 

HENELAEIA(>>m>jUw),a&at;Tal  celebrated 
at  TheiBpnae  in  l.*™'*,  in  honom  of  Menelaui  and 
Helena,  who  were  belieTCd  to  be  bnried  there. 
(PaBB.iiLl9.g9.)  HenelauiwastotheLacedae- 
moniana  what  Neatorwaa  to  tha  Meaaeniana,  a  model 
of  a  wiae  and  jnit  king^  and  hence  they  raiaed  him  to 
the  tank  of  me  of  the  gmt  godi  (laocrat.  PanaA. 


p.  247,  kX  ■'>''  honoured  him  and  Helena  with 
annual  and  lolenin  aacrifieea  at  Thempnae,  wUch 
continued  to  be  offered  in  the  daja  of  Iiocnieb 
(Hebw.  fhoom.  p.  21S,  D.)  TheHi  ulemni^et  are 
lometimei  called  'EA^ia.  (See  Cretuer,  SjpJid. 
iiLp.38.)  [L.S.] 

MENSA  (rpdnfa),  a  table.  The  aimpleat 
kind  of  table  waa  coe  with  three  legi,  roond, 
<slled«tIUa  (F(*t^a,*.e.;  \ato,i{e  Liag.  LaL-* 


35.  p.  1S3,  ad.  Spengel ;  Hor.  &d.  i.  3.  13  ;  Orid. 
MtL  Tiii.  662),  and  in  Greek  rplnouf.  (Xen. 
Anab.  riL  3.  1 10;  Athen.  it.  21,  Kfi,  t.2S.)  It 
ia  ahowD  in  the  dimking-acene  njnted  on  the  wall 
of  a  wine-ihop  at  Pompeii.  (Oell'i  Pompeiaiai, 
1832,  ToL  a  p.  II.)  (Sea  woodcnL)  The  lerm 
TfxfartfB,  thongh  common);  aied  in  Qntk  for  a 
table  of  an;  kmd,  mutt,  according  to  ill  etTmologj, 
haTe  denoted  originallj'  a  (bnr-leggod  table.  Ac- 
cordingly, ia  painUnga  on  Taiei,  the  tablei  are 
niually  reprtaenled  with  foor  legi,  of  which  an 
example  ia  gifcu   in  the  annexed  cnC     (Hillin, 


PeaamaderatuAiiliipia,m\\.f\.6S.)  Horac* 
Died  at  Rome  a  dinin^-table  of  vluu  marble,  thna 
combining  neatnau  with  economj.  {Sat.  L  6. 1 1 6.) 
For  the  boniei  of  the  opulent,  table*  were  made  il 
the  moat  Toluable  and  beantifbl  kinda  of  wood, 
eipeciaUy  of  maple  (ff^rMfwq,  Athen.  iL  S2  ; 
ooenu.  Hot.  SaL'a.  8.  10  i  Hart.  liT.  90),  or  of 
the  dtiua  of  Africa,  which  wai  a  ipeciea  of  cy- 
preaa  or  Junipci.  (Oifru,  Cic  Varr.  It.  17  ;  Mart 
L  43,  i!t.  89  1  Plin.  H.  N.  xiii.  29.)  For  thia 
pnrpoae  t!ie  Romma  made  me  of  the  nwta  and 
tabeia  of  the  tree,  which,  when  cat,  diaplayed  the 
grealeat  Tarieni  of  apotai  b«ntiful  wares,  and  curl- 
nig  Teina  The  nneit  apedmena  of  tablea  ao 
adorned  were  lold  for  many  thounnd  poonda. 
(Plin.  H.  JV.  xiil  29,  xtL  26,  84  ;  TeitulL  it 
PaSio,  mb  fi».i  A.  Aikin,  On  Onaamtal  Woodt, 


i)  the  legi  of  theia  tablea  w 

Taiy  (aalefnl,  being  carred  in  imitaUoa  of  lion'a  or 

tiser^  ieet,  and  made  of  ivory.    (Athen.  L  a.  j 

Mart  iL  4S.  9.) 

One  of  the  principal  improremeDti  waa  the  in- 
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▼ention  of  the  monopodimm,  a  round  table  (otUm) 
sapported  by  a  single  foot ;  this,  with  other 
elegant  kinds  of  furniture,  was  introduced  into 
Rome  from  Asia  Minor  by  Cn.  Manlius.  (Plin. 
H.N.  xxziv.  8.)  Under  the  Roman  emperors  semi- 
circukr  tables  were  introduced,  called  mensae 
bmaiae  from  comparing  them  to  the  half-moon,  and 
ttgnuUa^  because  they  had  the  form  of  that  letter, 
C.  (Lamprid.  HeL  25,  29.)  This  lunate  table 
was  surroimded  by  a  sofii  of  the  same  form,  called 
stibadiumj  which  was  adapted  to  hold  seven  or 
eight  persons.     ( Mart  z.  48,  xiv.  87.) 

As  the  table  was  not  very  laige,  as  we  see  from 
the  preceding  cut,  it  was  usual  to  place  the  dishes 
and  the  various  kinds  of  meat  upon  it,  and  then  to 
bring  it  thus  furnished  to  the  place  where  the 
guests  were  redining :  hence  such  phrases  as  men- 
tarn  appouM^  or  opponere  {Plaut  Ann,  v.  1.  2, 
Most.  L  S.  150  ;  Cic.  ad,  AtL  ziv.  21  ;  Ovid,  Met. 
viiL  570),  and  meneamat^erre  or  removere.  (Plant 
An^M,  a  2.  175  ;  Virg.  Aen.  L  216.)  As  the 
board  of  the  table  is  c^led  by  a  distinct  name 
hrlBvifta  (Athen.  L  e. ;  Pollux,  z.  81),  it  appears 
that  it  was  very  frequently  made  separate  from  the 
tripod  or  other  stand  (iciAAi^af)  on  which  it  was 
fixed. 

Among  the  Greeks  the  tables  were  not  covered 
with  cloths  at  meals,  but  were  cleansed  by  the 
use  of  wet  sponges  (Horn.  Od.  I  111,  zx.  151  ; 
Mart  xiv.  144),  or  of  fragrant  herbs.  (Ovid.  MeL 
viii.  665.)  The  Romans  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose a  thick  cloth  with  a  long  woolly  nap  (gau- 
sape,  Hor.  L  e.  ;  Heindorf  m  loo.) 

Under  the  influence  of  the  ideas  of  hospitality, 
which  have  prevailed  universally  in  the  primitive 
states  m  society,  the  table  was  considered  sacred. 
(Juv.  ii.  110.)  Small  statues  of  the  gods  were 
placed  upon  it  (Amob.  comtra  OenUe^  lib.  iL)  On 
this  account  Hercules  was  worshipped  under  the 
title  rpairiCiOi  and  hnrpcar4(tos.  The  Cretans 
ate  in  public ;  and  in  the  upper  part  of  theur 
&v8pcioy,  or  public  dining-room,  there  was  a  con- 
stant table  set  apart  for  strangers,  and  another 
sacred  to  Jupiter,  called  rpairt(a  (cyfo,  or  Aios 
\wiov.  (Athen.  iv.  22  ;  H5ck*s  Kreta,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  120—128.) 

The  two  principal  courses  of  a  BeTwvow  and  coena, 
or  a  Greek  and  Roman  dinner,  were  called  respect- 
ively irp^hri  rpdirc^o,  Bt^tpa  rpdir€(a,  and  menaa 
prima,  mienaa  aeeunda,     [Coena.] 

The  name  of  rpcCire^a  or  menea  was  given  to  a 
square  tomb-stone  (Becker,  C%artUs»,  toL  iL 
pp.191,  198)  [FuNUS,  p^  556,  b.]  ;  and  the  same 
name  was  also  given  to  square  altars.  Every  curia 
at  R<»ne  had  an  altar,  called  menea,  which  was 
sacred  to  Juno  Curitis.  (Dionys.  ii.  50  ;  Festus, 
pp.  49,  64,  156,  ed  MtiHer  ;  Macrob.  Sat  iii.  U  ; 
Becker,  Rom,  AUerih,  vol.  ii.  pt  I  p.  34.)  [J.  Y.] 

MENSAHII,  MENSULAHII,  or  NUMU- 
LAHII,  were  a  kind  of  public  bankers  at  Rome 
who  were  appointed  by  the  state  ;  they  were  dis- 
tinct from  the  aigentarii,  who  were  common 
bankers  and  did  business  on  their  own  account 
(Dig.  2.  tit  13.  s.  6.)  The  mensarii  had  their 
banks  {mmeas)  like  ordinary  bankers  around  the 
forum,  and  in  the  name  of  tiie  aerarium  they  of- 
fered ready  money  to  debtors  who  could  give  se- 
curity to  the  state  for  it  Such  an  expediency 
was  devised  by  the  state  only  in  times  of  great 
distress.  The  first  time  that  mensafii  {qumqueviri 
i^  were  appointed  was  in  352  b.  c,  at  the 
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time  when  the  plebeians  were  so  deeply  involved 
in  debt,  that  they  were  obliged  to  borrow  money 
from  new  creditors  in  order  to  pay  the  old  ones, 
and  thus  ruined  themselves  completely.  (Liv.  viL 
21  ;  compare  Fknus  (Roman)  and  Argxn- 
taril)  On  this  occasion  they  were  also  autho- 
rized to  ordain  that  cattle  or  land  should  be  re- 
ceived as  payment  at  a  fiiir  valuation.  Such  banken 
were  appointed  at  Rome  at  various  tunes  and 
whenever  debts  weighed  heavily  upon  the  people, 
but  with  the  exception  of  the  first  time  they  ap- 
pear during  the  time  of  the  republic  to  have  alwaya 
been  triumviri  mensarii  (Liv.  xziil  21,  zzvi.  36.) 
One  class  of  mensarii,  however  (perhaps  an  inferior 
order),  the  mennHarU  or  fiKmii£Bm,  seem  to  have 
been  permanently  employed  by  the  state,  and 
these  must  be  meant  when  we  read  that  not  wily 
the  aerarium  but  also  private  individuals  depoaited 
in  their  hands  sums  of  money  which  they  had  to 
dispose  o£  (Tacit  AtmaL  vL  17  ;  Dig.  16.  tit  3. 
s.  7  ;  42.  tit  5.  s.  24.)  As  Rome  must  have  often 
been  visited  by  great  numbers  of  strangers,  these 
public  bankers  had  also,  for  a  certain  percentage, 
to  ezchaoge  fijreign  money  and  give  Roman  coinage 
instead,  and  also  to  examine  all  kinds  of  coins 
whether  they  were  of  the  proper  metal  and  ge- 
nuine or  not  (Dig.  46.  tit  3.  s.  39.)  During  the 
time  of  the  empire  such  permanent  mensarii  were 
under  the  control  of  the  praefectns  urbi  and  formed 
a  distinct  corporation.  (Dig.  1.  tit  12.  s.  1  ;  Cod. 
Theod.16.tit4.  S.5.) 

Bankers  appointed  by  the  state  also  existed  in 
other  ancient  towns,  and  Ciceio  {pro  FUuse.  19) 
mentions  mensarii  at  Temnos  in  Asia  Minor  who 
were  appointed  by  the  people.  [L.  S.] 

MENSIS.    [Calbndarium.] 

MENSO'RES,  measurers  or  surveyors.  This 
name  was  applied  to  various  classes  of  persoos 
whose  occupation  was  the  measurement  of  things. 

1.  It  was  applied  to  land-surveyors  who  mea- 
sured and  defined  the  extent  of  fields,  and  appear 
to  have  been  the  same  astheagximensorefl.  (Colom. 
V.  1 ;  compare  Aorim  iNsoRBa.) 

2.  To  persons  who  measured  in  the  Roman 
camps  the  space  to  be  occupied  by  the  tenti.  They 
must  be  distinguished  firom  the  metatores,  who 
selected  the  plaos  fi>r  a  camp.  (V eget  de  Re  MiliL 
ii  7.) 

3.  To  a  dass  of  officers  during  the  time  of  the 
empire  who  provided  quarters  for  the  soldiers  in 
the  towns  through  which  they  passed  and  where 
they  made  a  temporary  stay.  They  not  only  as- 
signed to  each  soldier  the  house  in  which  he  was 
to  be  quartered,  but  also  wrote  the  name  of  the  oc- 
cupant upon  the  door-post,  and  he  who  e&oed  or 
destroyed  this  name  was  punished  as  a  fiUsi  reus. 
(Cod.  Theod.  7.  tit  8.  s.  4.) 

4.  Mensor  aedifidoram  is  sometimes  applied  to 
architects,  or  more  especially  to  such  architects  as 
conducted  the  erection  of  public  buildings,  the 
plans  of  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  other  archi- 
tects.    (Plin.  Epitt,  z.  28  and  29.) 

5.  Mensorea  frumentarii  was  the  name  of  officers 
who  had  to  measure  the  com  which  was  conveyed 
up  the  Tiber  for  the  public  gnnaries.  (Dig.  27. 
tit  1.  s.  26 ;  Cod.  Theod.  14.  tit  9.  s.  9 ;  and 
tit  15.  s.  1.)  They  were  stationed  in  the  port 
near  Ostia,  and  were  employed  under  the  praefectns 
annonae.  Their  name  is  mentioned  in  various 
ancient  inscriptions.  [L.  S.] 

MENSU'RA  (jJ^^pow\  aMosare,  in  ita  widett 
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MiiBe,  signifiet  tbe  application  of  number  to  quan- 
titjr ;  or,  to  ipeak  more  specifically,  the  compariBon 
of  different  quantitieB  by  means  of  tbe  standard  of 
number.  So  long  as  we  regard  quantity  apart 
from  number,  we  can  only  compare  two  quantities 
by  tbe  test  of  coincidence,  by  wbicb  we  ascertain 
whether  they  are  equal  or  unequal,  and,  if  the 
latter,  which  of  the  two  is  the  greater ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  case  of  two  lines.  The  next  step  is 
the  oomparison  of  one  magnitude  with  certain  de- 
finite parts,  or  multiples,  of  the  other,  its  half  or 
double,  third  or  triple,  and  so  forth.  The  last 
step,  by  which  we  attain  to  a  complete  method  of 
expressing  magnitude  numerically,  is  ike  dunw  ^ 
sofM  fuB&i  magmtmis^  or  Unit,  with  which  we 
may  compare  sJl  other  magnitudes  of  ike  warns  kmd, 
so  as  to  ascertain  what  maitt^pfs,  partj  or  part§ 
of  tke  vnii  each  of  them  is,  if  they  are  commen- 
snzable,  and,  if  not,  as  nearly  as  we  please.  Thus 
theuni^  in  itself,  or  in  its  parts,  forms  a  Meatare  of 
all  magnitudes  of  the  same  kind  as  itself.  A  set 
of  fixed  measures,  one  for  each  kind  of  quantity, 
with  their  subdiTisions,  forms  a  Metrical  Sptem. 

The  notions  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  ma- 
thematical and  mechanical  sdenoe  determine  of 
themselTes  the  foundation  of  CTery  metrical  system. 
Those  notions  are  Eadeumon  and  Force  ;  the  former 
in  its  various  kinds,  the  Zum,  the  nufaee^  the  eoUd^ 
and  the  att^;  the  latter  in  that  manifestation  of 
it  which  we  call  wei^  Now,  since  extension, 
whether  linear,  superficial,  or  solid,  can  be  esti- 
mated by  means  of  one  straight  line ;  or  by  means 
of  two  straight  lines  which  form  a  fixed  angle  with 
one  another,  and  which,  together  with  two  other 
lines  drawn  paxallel  to  them,  enclose  a  snr&oe ;  or 
by  means  of  three  straight  lines,  the  planes  passing 
through  which  form  a  fixed  solid  angle,  and,  to- 
gether with  three  other  planes  drawn  parallel  to 
them,  form  a  soUd : — it  follows  that  all  tnese  three 
kinds  of  magnitude  may  be  estimated  mumeriealUf 
by  fixing  upon  units  which  are  respectiTely  a 
straight  bne,  a  parallelogram  having  two  adjacent 
•ides  and  an  angle  fixed,  and  a  panllelopiped 
having  three  adjacent  edges  and  an  an^e  fixed  ; 
or,  simplifying  ihe  two  latter  cases  by  making  the 
fixed  sides  equal  and  the  fixed  angles  right  angles, 
the  units  are  (1)  a  etrm^  line  of  peed  l^gHk, 
(2)  ike  mjeare  of  toAtc&  ikai  etroi^  Hue  ie  a  siVfe, 
and  (3)  tke  etibe  of  u>hit^  that  line  U  the  edge. 
Thus  we  obtain  a  metrieal  tyeUmfor  lengiky  mufoeey 
emd  eapaeUjf. 

For  the  measurement  of  angtdar  magmitnie^  or, 
which  M  xkt  same  thii^,  of  distance  reckoned  along 
the  circumforence  of  a  circle,  one  unit  is  sufficient, 
namely,  a  fixed  angle,  which  will  exactly  measure 
the  sum  of  four  right  angles,  or  a  fixed  arc  of  a 
fixed  circle,  which  will  exactly  measure  the  dr- 
cnmference  of  the  circle.  Thus  we  obtain  a  me- 
triced  tyeUmfor  all  angular  magmtndee^  indudiing 
Time. 

Again,  with  respect  to  Foroe,  of  which  the  test 
is  wtigkij  since  all  forces  may  be  compared,  either 
directly,  or  through  the  calculation  of  the  velocities 
which  they  produce,  with  the  force  of  gravity. 
There  are  two  ways  of  estimating  weight  Either 
its  measure  may  be  deduced  firom  the  measure  of 
capacity ;  for,  as  the  weight  of  a  body  depends  on 
the  quantity  of  matter  in  a  given  space,  estimated 
by  the  effect  which  the  force  of  gravitv  exerts  upon 
it,  we  may  take  the  quantity  of  a  nxed  kind  of 
matter  (water  for  example)  which  will  exactly  fill 
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the  unit  of  capacity,  as  the  unit  of  weight.  Or 
we  may  take  a  bulk  of  any  substance,  without 
measuring  it,  as  the  unit  of  weight  In  the  latter 
case  it  is  evident  that,  by  measuring  the  solid  con- 
tent either  of  the  unit  of  weight,  or  of  an  equal 
weight  of  some  other  substance,  we  might  denve 
ham  our  system  of  weights  a  system  of  measures, 
first,  of  capacity,  and  thence  of  surface,  and  thence 
of  linear  distance ;  just  as  by  the  opposite  process 
we  pass  from  the  line  to  the  snrfooe,  thence  to 
capacity,  and  thence  to  weight 

The  statement  of  these  elemoitary  principles,  in 
as  brief  a  form  as  is  consistent  with  clearness,  has 
speared  necessary,  in  order  to  the  complete  un- 
derstanding of  the  metrical  systems  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  the  explanation  of  which  is  the  object 
of  thia  articleu 

I.  Origin  ofMeamme. 

1.  OfLengik. — The  first  step  in  the  construction 
of  a  metrical  system  is  obviously  that  of  fixing  up<m 
the  unit  of  length  ;  and  nature  itself  suggests  the 
choice,  for  this  purpose,  of  some  fomiliar  object,  of 
nearly  unifoim  lei^,  and  which  is  constantly  at 
hand  to  be  referred  ta  These  conditions  are  fidfiUed 
by  various  parts  of  the  human  body  ;  from  which 
accordingly  we  find  that  not  only  the  unit  of 
length,  but  all  the  measures  of  length,  except 
those  which  are  too  small  or  too  large  to  be  mea- 
sured by  parts  of  the  body,  are  denved  in  every 
metrical  ^stem,  except  the  latest  formed  of  all, 
the  modem  French  system,  which  is  founded  on  the 
measurement  of  the  earth.  In  support  of  the 
general  statement  now  made  we  have,  besides  the 
antecedent  argument  firom  the  nature  of  the  case, 
the  testimony  of  all  writers,  the  names  of  the 
measures,  and  the  general  agreement  of  their 
lengths  with  the  parts  of  the  body  whose  names 
they  bear.  (Hom.  IL  vi.  319,  xv.  678,  Od.  xi 
310 ;  Vitmv.  liL  1.  §  2->9,  with  Schneider's 
Notes;  Hero,  Oeom.  in  AnaL  Oracc.  Paris,  1688, 
vol  i  pp.  308—315,  388  ;  Diog.  Lafirt  ix.  51  ; 
Ukert,  Geog.  d.  Orieek  u.  Bom.  voL  I  pt  2, 
p.  54.)  The  chief  of  such  measures,  with  their 
Greek  and  Roman  names,  are  the  foUowing :  the 
breadth  of  9kfi$tger  (SairrvXot,  digibu)  or  thumb 
(poDeg)  ;  the  breadth  of  the  hand,  or  paim  (ira 
Katerrfi,  palnuu)  ;  the  epait^  that  is,  ihe  distance 
from  the  tip  of  the  thumb  to  the  tip  of  ihe  little 
finger,  when  spread  out  as  wide  as  possible 
(<nri9a^4)  * ;  the  length  of  ihe  foot  (iroDf,  pet)  ; 
the  cii5i^  or  distance  from  the  elbow  to  the  tip  of 
the  middle  finger  (''iixvs,  cabUna)  ;  a  etep  (/Sijfia, 
gradms)  ;  a  double  step,  or  pace  (/xwau)  ;  and  the 
distance  from  extremity  to  extremity  of  the  out- 
stretched arms  {6pyvtd).  With  reference  to  the 
last  two  measures,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
Romans  derived  them  from  the  legs,  the  Greeks 
firam  the  arms,  the  pasnu  being  one  foot  shorter 
than  the  ipyuid  of  the  other,  and  the  former  (5  feet) 
belonging  to  the  decimal  system,  the  hitter  (6  feet) 
to  the  duodecimal  The  higher  measures  of 
length  will  be  referred  to  presently.  Comp.  Pol- 
lux, iL  157,  158 ;  who  also  mentions  some  less 
important  measures  ;  namely,  the  3oxm4  or  8aic- 
rvXo3<(xM^  OT  9&por^  which  was  the  same  as  the 
TraXaurrii  ;   the  hpBoi&por^  or  the  length  of  the 

*  This  measure  was  not  in  the  Roman  system. 
When  they  wished  to  express  the  Greek  span, 
the  proper  word  was  dodra$u^  that  ii,  three  quai^ 
ters  (of  the  foot). 
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whde  hand  from  the  wrist  to  the  tips  of  the  fin- 
sen  :  the  Xcx<^f  or  distance  from  the  tip  of  the 
thumb  to  the  tip  of  the  forefinger  (\ix^^^)  ^hen 
extended,  the  lester  span  ;  the  ir6yc»y  and  inrfyAi 
were  modifications  of  the  v^xv'9  the  irirpnt  being 
the  distaiice  firom  the  elbow  to  the  fingers  toAen 
httidy  that  is,  to  the  knuckle  joints,  the  trvy/A^  fixim 
the  fingers  whm  nkai^  that  is,  to  ^e  joints  at  their 
base.  Other  writers  mention  the  ir^ySvAof,  AaiMaUs, 
as  equal  to  two  ScLcrvXoi. 

In  practical  use,  such  a  system  as  this  is  sufii- 
aent  for  many  ordinary  purposes,  and  every  one  is 
fiuniliar  with  examples  of  the  use  of  such  mea- 
sures in  their  plain  physical  sense.  But,  to  make 
a  system  defimte,  two  things  are  required  ;  namely, 
to  fix  upon  a  precise  invariable  standard  for  the 
unit,  or  principal  measure  in  the  system,  for  which 
the  fi)ot  was  naturally  chosen ;  and,  secondly,  to 
determine  the  precise  relations  which  the  several 
measures  bear  to  the  foot  and  to  one  another.  The 
former  of  these  points  we  reserve  for  the  present, 
merely  observing  that  the  foot  in  each  system  was 
not  very  far  firom  ours  ;  the  latter  was  accomplished 
according  to  the  following  system,  which  will  be 
found  to  express,  not  on^  the  relations  actually 
adopted  by  the  Ghreeks  and  Romans,  but  also  veiy 
neariy  those  which  really  exist  between  the  parts 
in  a  well-made  man,  especially  according  to  the 
standard  of  the  Roman  foot  It  is  woi^  while 
also  to  observe  the  general  accordance,  which  re- 
sults firom  this  method  of  invention,  between  the 
metrical  systems  of  all  nations. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  systems  are  identical  in 
their  modes  of  connecting  ue  measures  which  are 
common  to  the  two  ;  but,  to  avoid  confusion,  they 
are  exhibited  separately. 

1.  In  the  Greek  system  — 

4  digits    .    Totk»    •    a  palm. 


Spamis 
4  palms 
1^  spans 
2  spans 
l^feet 
2ileet 
4  cubits 
6  feet 


(C 


cc 


a  span. 

a  foot 

afoot 

a  cubit 

a  cubit 

a  step. 

an  hpyvid  tafaOmm,* 

an  6ffyvtd  or  fitthom. 


2.  In  the  Roman  system  — 
4diffits  .  .  make  . 
ipalms  • 
l^fiset  . 
2}  feet  . 
5  feet 


4C 


apalm. 
afoot 
a  cubit 
a  step, 
apace. 


It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  account  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  systems  nothing  has  been  said 
of  the  indk.  It  was  not  a  measure  derived  from 
the  human  body,  but  a  subdivision  which  the 
Romans  made  of  their  foot,  as  they  were  accus- 
tomed to  subdivide  any  unit  whatsoever,  according 
to  the  analogy  of  the  uncial  division  of  the  As. 
A  more  complete  view  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
measures  of  length,  with  their  values,  reduced  to 
our  s^rstem,  will  be  found  in  the  Tables  appended 
to  this  work. 

2.  Itinerary  Meatnres.  —  For  the  higher  mea- 
sures of  length,  although  the  continuity  of  the 
system  was  preserved  by  making  them  exact  mul- 

*  This  word  is  used  as  being  about  the  value  of 
the  measure,  for  want  of  an  fioglish  word  to  ex- 
press its  meeunng. 
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tiples  of  a  foot,  yet  it  is  obvious  that  oonve> 
nience  would  demand  higha  denominatioiis,  one 
of  which  would  be  regarded  as  a  new  unit 
Nay,  these  higher  measures  may  be  viewed, 
with  respect  to  their  origin,  as  in  some  sense  in- 
dependent of  those  smaller  measures,  with  which 
they  were  afterwards  made  to  agree.  For,  just  as 
we  have  seen  that  the  smaller  measures  of  length 
are  taken  horn  natural  objects,  so  we  shall  Sad. 
that,  at  an  early  period,  the  larger  measures  woe 
not  derived  artificially  from  the  smaller,  but  woe 
taken  firom  distances  which  occur  in  nature  and  in 
ordinary  life.  Thus,  Homer  expresses  distances 
by  the  cast  of  a  stone  (IL  iL  12  ;  and  so  even  in 
later  times,  Thuc.  v.  65,  Polyb.  v.  6),  of  a  quoit 
(IL  zxiiL  431 X  and  of  a  spear  (JL  x.  357,  xv.  358, 
xxiii  529),  and  by  the  still  more  indefinite  descrip- 
tion, ''as  for  as  a  man  is  heard  clearly  when  he 
shouts  **  (Od.  vl  294,  v.  400,  at  alib.\  and  again 
by  a  standard  derived  fitnn  agriculture,  which  it  is 
important  to  notice  in  comparison  with  the  Roman 
oetef  {IL  X.  352 ;  see  below.)  Of  still  loi^r  distances 
time  was  made  the  measure ;  the  journey  of  a  day, 
or  of  a  day  and  night,  on  foot,  with  a  horse,  or  with 
a  ship  ;  a  system  too  frequently  employed  now,  as 
well  as  in  ancient  times,  to  need  the  citation  of  ex- 
amples for  its  illustration.  (Comp.  Ukert,  Geog, 
d.  GriecL  s.  Rom,  vol  L  pt  2,  pp.  54,  55.)  The 
system  of  measurement  by  ttationt  or  poets  should 
probably  be  referred  to  this  head,  as  it  is  most 
likely  that  such  distances  would  be  fixed  according 
to  the  strength  of  man  or  horse  before  the  trouble 
was  taken  actually  to  measure  them  out  Another 
plan  was  that  which  Herodotus  several  times  adopts, 
and  which  is  also  fiimiliar  to  all  ago,  the  descri^H 
tion  of  one  distance  by  comparing  it  with  another, 
which  was  well  known.  It  is  true  that  in  many 
cases  this  method  is  evidently  only  general  and  in- 
definite, as  when  Herodotus  describes  the  length 
of  the  Nile  as  equal  to  that  of  the  Danube,  but 
there  are  other  cases  in  which  the  method  was 
definite;  and  especially  one  case,  in  which  it 
actoally  fimned  the  foundation  of  the  common  ays* 
tem  of  itinerary  measures  among  the  Greeks.  We 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  Ungtk  of  tie  Oiympic  fool- 
roos-CDsras,  or  Stadium,  after  which  all  the  other 
Greek  stad^  were  measured  out,  and  which  thus 
formed  a  universally  fiuniliar  standard  of  reference 
for  itinerary  measurements.  Whether  the  Olympic 
stadium  was  originally  measured  out  precisely  eqoal 
to  600  feet,  or  whether,  having  been  accidentally 
(or  at  least  loosely)  assumed,  it  was  found  to  be  so 
nearly  equal  to  600  feet,  that  the  measure  derived 
from  it  was  taken  at  eaoaedy  600  feet,  it  is  now  im- 
possible to  determine.  We  think  the  latter  more 
probable  ;  but,  whichever  may  be  the  truth,  the 
point  now  insisted  upon  is  not  affected,  namely, 
that  when  an  early  Greek  writer  expressed  a  dis- 
tance in  stadia,  he  did  not  mean  to  suggest  to  his 
readers  the  idea  of  so  many  times  600  feet,  but  of 
so  many  times  the  length  of  the  actual  objective 
Olympic  stadium,  with  which  they  were  all  ftmiiiar. 
The  corresponding  feature  in  the  Roman  system 
fiimishes  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  difierences 
of  national  character.  The  military  notions,  which 
lie  at  the  basis  of  so  many  of  their  institutions,  are 
at  once  recognised  in  their  imZe,  the  tkoummd  pacee 
of  a  fix>t-march. 

3«  Land  Measures,  —  Another  distinct  source 
of  the  greater  measures  of  length  is  to  be  found 
in  the  necessity  which  arises  at  an  early  period  in 
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ereory  civiliied  community  for  detennidi^  the 
boondaries  of  land.  Herodotus  (iL  109)  men- 
tions a  tradition*  which  awigned  the  invention 
of  geometrr  to  tuch  a  necetuty  which  aroee  in 
Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Seaoetrit.  Of  course  this 
tradition  is  now  refened  to  merely  as  an  illustra- 
tion, not  as  expressing  an  histonoal  fML  As  in 
the  other  cases,  the  origin  of  the  sy>tem  lies  far 
back  beyond  the  reach  of  history  ;  and  all  thatcan 
be  done  is  to  trace,  with  some  probability,  its  sue- 
cessiye  steps,  as  indicated  by  the  nature  of  the 
case,  by  the  names  of  the  measures,  and  b^  the 
statements  of  ancient  writers.  Here  too,  as  m  the 
itinerary  distances,  the  original  unit  of  the  system 
was  probably  not  a  specific  number  of  feet,  but 
some  natural  quantity,  which  was  afterwards  brought 
into  accordance  wiUi  the  standard  of  the  smaller 
measures.  Also  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  these 
measures  are,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  measures 
of  sur&ce,  idthough  in  practice  they  were  often 
used  merely  as  measures  of  length.  The  precise 
fiict  seems  to  be  that  the  first  natural  measure  of 
the  sort  was  one  of  a  considerable  length  and  a  very 
moderate  breadth  ;  that  then,  this  measure  came 
to  be  used  as  a  measure  of  length  alone* ;  and  then, 
for  the  measure  of  surftce  connected  with  it,  they 
did  not  revert  to  the  original  narrow  strip,  but  took 
the  square  of  its  length.  This  seems  to  follow 
from  what  the  ancient  writers  tell  us  of  the  aettu^ 
which  was  the  base  of  the  Roman  system  of  land 
measures,  amd  which  is  thus  defined  by  Pliny: 
Aehu  voeabaiur  in  quo  bores  tageraUur  eum  aratro 
wio  impetm  jtuio  (H.  AT.  xviii.  3)  ;  by  which  he 
seems  to  mean  the  distance  which  a  yoke  of  oxen 
could  draw  a  plough  at  Qne  efibrt,  that  is,  a  tingle 
furrmo :  this,  ne  i^ds,  is  120  feet  in  length.  So 
also  Homer  (II.  x.  351,  362)  describes  a  distance 
as  being  **  as  fitf  as  are  the  furrows  of  mulea**  We 
have,  as  analcnous  measures,  the  wmu^  or  length 
of  a  furrow  be&«  the  plough  was  turned,  by  which. 
Yam  tells  us  (/?.  R.  i.  10),  they  measured  in  Cam- 
pania, the/M^vm  (yoke  of  oxen)  by  which,  he  says, 
they  measured  in  further  Spain,  and  the  Greek 
ipmpa^  a  furrow ;  though  the  jugum  was  perhaps 
never  any  thing  else  but  a  measure  of  surnce,  for 
it  is  defined  as  the  quantity  of  land  which  a  yoke 
of  oxen  could  plough  in  a  day.  Even  with  respect 
to  the  <Ktui  itself^  a  doubt  as  to  its  origin  is  sug- 
gested by  the  use  of  the  word  in  Roman  law  for 
the  right  of  driving  cattle  through  a  field  (Cic.  p. 
Oaeein.  26),  and  auo  for  the  path  reserved  between 
fields  for  the  passage  of  cattle  {Dig.)  just  as  we 
also  use  the  weird  dfves.  Possibly,  in  the  aetes,  as 
determined  in  length  at  120  fiset,  and  in  width  at 
4,  we  may  have  both  senses  of  the  word  combined. 
The  length  of  this  octes,  squared,  gave  the  oetes 
guadrahu  of  14,400  square  feet,  inniich,  with  its 
double,  the  jugerum  of  28,800  square  feet,  formed 
the  base  of  the  Roman  system  of  land  measures. 
Twojii^era,  which,  accordmgtoYarro  (L  c),  formed 
originally  the  birth-right  of  every  Roman  citisen, 
were  thence  called  keridimn;  100  ieredia  made  a 
eentmia  of  5,760,000  square  feet,  or  the  square  of 
2400  ;  4  eeniunae^  arranged  as  a  square,  made  a 
miiiut.  In  this  sy>tem,  the  smallest  subdivision, 
and  that  which  connected  the  system  with  the 
foot,  was  the  area  of  100  square  feet,  or  the  square 
of  ten  feet,  which  was  the  length  of  the  pole  [Ds- 
CEMPSDA  ;  Pbrtica]  Used  in  measuring  kmd.  To 
the  JugerufHf  which  gnduallv  supetaed^  the  aehu 
as  the  unit  of  the  system*  the  uncial  division  was 
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applied,  the  square  of  the  dsoeng^da  (or  100 
square  feet)  being  its  terupulum  or  288di  part 
Also  36  Mcngnila  made  one  c/tma,  and  4  elhutia 
one  aehu  quadraiua.  In  the  longitudinal  aetu»  of 
120  feet,  the  oblong  aetua  of  120  k  4  (or  480), 
square  feet,  and  the  aetua  quadrahu^  with  its 
double  the,^i^0rMn,  we  also  see  the  connection  of 
the  duodecimal  system  with  the  decimal. 

In  the  corresponding  part  of  the  Greek  system, 
the  irK^pw  answers  to  the  octes,  but  wiUi  just 
the  diiforence  between  the  decimal  and  duodeci* 
mal  systems.  As  a  measure  of  length,  it  is  100 
feet  (10  X  10  instead  of  12  x  10)  ;  and  as  a  mea- 
sure of  surface,  it  is  the  square  of  100,  or  10,000 
square  feet  The  ipoupa.  was  the  quarter  of  it, 
that  is,  2500  square  feet,  or  the  square  of  50 
feet  A  measuring  rod  fi  10  feet,  mUo^s,  ap> 
pears  also  in  the  Greek  system,  and  of  this  the 
ir\4Bpov  was  the  square.  Also,  6  icaXaftoi  or  10 
ipyvnd  or  40  «^x*<'  made  one  6fifia  or  ekain. 
This  system  was  connected  with  the  itinerary 
measures  by  reckoning  6  pleti^  or  100  ipyvud 
to  the  ttadimm.    (Hcffod.  ii.  149.)     For  a  com- 

{>lete  view  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  measures  of 
ength  and  snrfSsce,  see  the  Tables  ;  and,  respect- 
ing the  Roman  land  measures,  compare  Actus, 
AGRiMXNSORBa,  DicBifPXOA,  JuGXRVM,  and 
Niebuhr*s  Essay  On  tke  Roman  Mode  of  par- 
tmomng  Landed  Proper^,  Hittary  of  Aoma,  voL 
ii  app.L 

4.  Meaturta  of  Capaaig. — The  measures  of 
capacity  seem  to  nave  been  arranged  on  a  similar 
prmciple  to  those  already  notioMl ;  that  is,  tiiey 
were  not  derived  by  a  definite  process  of  calcn- 
lation  firom  the  measures  of  lengthy  but  were  ori- 
ginally nothing  more  than  the  names  of  different 
sized  vessels  of  no  very  definite  capacity,  which, 
when  the  metrical  system  came  to  be  definitively 
con^tuted,  were  brought  into  haimonv,  on  tkt 
one  hand  with  the  measures  of  length,  on  the 
other  with  those  of  weight 

The  question  still  remains,  whidi  of  the  three 
kinds  of  measures  was  the  one  first  constructed, 
and  the  one  firom  which  the  others  were  derived* 

II.  Wkenoa  were  the  Greek  and  Roman  Meaaurea 

derived^ 

In  all  that  we  have  said  about  the  origin  of 
measures  of  length,  it  has  neither  been  stated 
nor  implied  that  those  measures,  aa  defimteigjiMd 
bg  the  preeiae  detemdnaiion  of  their  km^  were  ob- 
tained in  the  manner  and  order  that  has  been  de- 
scribed. All  that  has  been  said  may  be  true,  as 
we  believe  it  is,  and  yet  the  question.  What  waa 
ihefootf  and  whbncs  waa  ii  derived,  still  lemains 
unanswered.    To  this  question  we  now  proceed. 

Our  limits  quite  forbid  the  full  discussion  of  the 
various  opinions  which  have  been  put  forward  on 
this  subject,  or  even  the  elaborate  development 
of  that  view  which  we  believe  to  be  the  correct 
one  ;  and  which  is,  in  the  maiiu  that  which  has 
been  put  forward  by  B{>ckh  in  his  very  careful 
and  learned  work  entitled,  Metrdogiaehe  Unteram- 
ehmngen  icAer  Qtwiekte,  MiinxfUaae  und  Maaae  dee 
AUerthuma  in  ihrmn  Ziuaammenhangey  Beriin,  1838, 
8vo.,  and  to  the  principal  points  in  which  Mr. 
(Trote  assents,  in  his  review  of  Bdckh'k  work  in 
the  Claaaieai  Muaetan  for  1844,  vol.  i.  p.  1.  The 
two  chief  questions  involved  in  the  discussion  are 
these :  —  1.  Whence  were  the  Greek  and  Roman 
metrical  systems   ierivedp    2.  In  each  of  those 
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■yitemi,  wbich  of  the  three  kinds  of  meanm 
fonned  the  foundation,  firom  which  the  other  two 
were  deduced,  length,  capacity,  or  weight  ? 

On  the  first  of  these  questions  our  space  allows 
us  to  do  little  more  than  refer  the  reader  to  B0ckh^s 
elaborate  exposition  of  the  opinion,  in  which  few 
competent  readers  of  his  work  will  &il  to  coin- 
cide, that  Ike  b€uu  of  tke  Cfredt  and  Roman  me- 
trieai  sjftUmt  wu  that  wkiek  had  pr&DoUei  from 
very  early  timet  among  the  Chaldaeans  at  BabyUm^ 
from  which  at  from  some  common  original  the 
Egyptians  deriyed  their  metrical  system ;  and 
whidi  was  carried  by  the  commerce  of  the  Pho^ 
nicians  into  Greece,  whence  it  passed  oyer  into 
Italy.  On  the  second  question,  his  researches,  as 
well  as  the  arguments  of  other  writers,  may  safely 
be  said  to  lutye  established  the  position  that 
umi^ki  were  determined  hefire  meaeuree^  and  ^ai 
meatnrm  were  derivedfrvm  teei^tt. 

It  will  be  convenient  here  to  give  B9ckh^  own 
compendium  of  the  main  results  which  he  under- 
takes to  establish,  with  Mr.  Grote^s  statement  of 
the  points  in  which  he  difiers  fitmi  Bfickh.  We 
adopt  Mr.  Grote^s  tianslatioa  of  the  passage,  only 
snbetitntmg^^^Meton  for  Aegmaean,  *^  If"  (Bfickh 
says,  iii  4.  p.  26)  **  we  regard  this  relation  of  the 
weights  and  measures*,  based  upon  a  given  weight 
of  water,  which  is  the  key-stone  of  the  Roimin 
system  —  and  if  we  cany  the  application  of  this 
water-weight  backwards  to  the  chief  measures  of 
the  ancient  worid  —  we  shall  find  a  connection 
KaUy  and  truly  organic  between  the  systems  of 
the  different  people  of  antiquity,  and  we  shaU 
arrive  at  last  at  die  fundamental  unity  (unit)  of 
weiffht  and  measure  in  the  Babylonian  system  ; 
so  that  this  supposition  is  found  to  be  venfied  in 
all  its  consequences  and  details.  To  give  some 
preliminary  intimation  of  this  —  I  shall  show  that 
the  Grecian  (or,  more  acouately,  the  Aegine1|ui) 
and  the  Roman  pound  are  in  the  ratio  of  10  :  9  ; 
the  Aeginetan  pound  is  half  the  Aeginetan  mina ; 
but  the  cubiciJ  measures  stood  nonnaUy  in  the 
ratio  of  the  weights ;  and  therefore  the  Grecian 
cubic  foot  was  to  the  Roman  as  10  :  9,  and,  as  the 
Roman  cubic  foot  weighs  80  p^imds  of  rain-water, 
so  also  the  Grecian  cubic  foot  weighs  80  Grecian 
or  Aeginetan  pounds,  equal  to  40  Aeginetan  minae. 
The  unity  (unit)  of  weight  (in  Greece)  however 
is,  not  40  minae,  but  60  minae,  or  a  talent.  In 
the  orighial  institutions  of  the  people  of  antiquity 
everything  has  its  reason,  and  we  find  scarcely 
anything  purely  arbitrary :  nevertheless,  this  unity 
(unit)  of  weight,  the  talent,  does  not  coincide  with 
the  unity  of  measure — neither  with  the  cubic  foot, 
not  with  any  other  specific  cubical  denomination. 
But  the  coincidence  reveals  itself  at  once,  as  soon 
as  we  discover  that  the  Babylonian  cubic  foot, 
standing  as  it  does  in  the  ratio  of  3  :  2  to  the 
Grecian  f  cubic  foot,  weighs  60  Aeginetan  minae 
(as  60  Babylonian  minae  «b  1  Babylonian  talent) 
of  rain-water.**    (Oaet.  Mue,  voL  i  p.  4.) 

Upon  this  Mr.  Grote  remarks :  **  M.  Bockh  hwe 
promises  more  than  his  volume  will  be  found  to 
realise.  He  doee^  indeed^  eatufaOorUjf  thow  that 
the  Babj/lonian  talent  woe  idenHoal  wUk^  and  was 
the  original  prototype  of,  the  Aeginetan  talent,  and 
that  the  standard  and  scale  of  weight  was  ttrUnnglg 

*  Namely,  that  between  the  Roman  pound  and 
the  Roman  amphora  or  ouadrantaL 
f  By  a  curious  mispcmt^  Mr.  Grete  has  German, 
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and  emiondg  iimilar  in  Asia,  in  Egypt,  and  m 
Greece.  But  he  hat  nott  I  think,  made  out  the 
like  with  regard  to  the  Grecian  Maamrea,  eithei 
of  length  or  capacity,  and  hit  proof  of  the  ratio 
y*  8  :  2  between  the  Babgloman  and  the  Ctreeiam 
Joat  wQl  Ufbmd  aUag^Bther  drfeetioe.  Nor  has  be 
produced  adequate  evidence  to  denMostcate,  either 
the  ratio  of  10  :  9  between  the  Grecian  or  A^- 
netan  pound  and  the  Roman  pound,  or  that  of  I  :  2 
between  the  Aeginetan  pound  and  the  Aeginetan 
mina ;  Ute  ratio  between  the  Oreeian  eMe  /bot  and 
the  I^mum  enUe  foot,  too,  ae  also  that  between  the 
Oredan  enbie/bot  and  ang  gioen  Oredan  weight, 
is,  as  he  proposes  it,  inadmiteiUe.  In  fisct,  thoe 
is  no  such  tlung  (properly  speaking),  as  an  A^- 
netan  pound  weight :  nor  it  there  atqf  fined  normal 
relation  between  Oreeian  we^t  and  Grecian  mea- 
tnret,  either  of  length  or  ifoapaaty,  though  lft«fv  it 
a  fated  normal  rdation  between  Babylonian  weighi 
and  Babylonian  meaturet,  as  also  between  Roman 
weight  and  Roman  meatnret,**  (Ibid.  pp.  4,  5 :  we 
have  introduced  the  italics  to  call  the  reader*!  at- 
tention to  the  chief  points  in  which  Mr.  Grote 
agrees  with,  and  differs  from,  M.  BSckh). 

These  extracts  ftunish  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the 
present  position  of  ancient  metrical  sdenee.  It  is 
mapossible  here  to  discuss  the  points  at  issue  be- 
tween these  two  great  scholars  ;  but  we  must  re- 
mark that,  if  B5ckh  has  sometimes  foiled  to  observe 
his  own  distinction  between  enact  and  t^jprotmnate 
ratios  (see  Grote,  p.  2),  and  if  he  has  erred  thrmigh 
attempting  to  establish  some  ratios  which  are  either 
fimcifnl  or  mere  results  of  an  over-strained  calcula- 
tion, or  which  are  too  strange  to  be  true, — Mr. 
Grote  has  also  pressed  the  oUier  side  of  the  aigu- 
ment  in  a  manner  which,  if  sound,  would  prevent 
the  establishment  of  any  exact  ratio  between  any 
two  systems,  and,  in  stating  that  there  it  mo  fined 
normal  rekdion  between  Grecian  weight  and  OreeUm 
meainret,  he  has  put  forward  a  proposition,  which 
he  does  not  sufficiently  sustain  by  proof,  which  is 
very  improbable  in  itself  and  which  is  hardly  oai- 
sistent  with  the  acknowledged  derivation  of  the 
Greek  weights  from  the  Babylonian ;  for  it  is  very 
unlikely  that  the  Greeks  should  have  taken  tkmr 
weighte  and  not  their  meataret  from  the  Babylo- 
nians, especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
Roman  system,  which  was  probably  derived  from 
the  Greek,  agreed  with  the  Babylonian  both  w 
weightt  and  meaturee,  and  not  ody  so,  bat  also 
bore,  in  its  measures  of  capacity,  a  de&iite  ratio 
to  the  Greek  ;  and,  moreover,  there  appears  to  be 
the  same  inconsistency  in  the  attempt  to  disconnect 
the  Greek  and  Roman  weights,  while  admitting 
the  derivation  of  both  frmn  the  Babylonian.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming 
that  the  res^rches  of  BSckh  are  so  important,  that 
they  must  be  regarded  as  the  starting-point  of  all 
future  investigations  into  the  subject  The  foct 
also  deserves  notice,  that  seveml  of  B<Sckh*k  con- 
clusions, which  Mr.  Grote  questions  as  exact  and 
designed  ratios,  are  admitted  by  him  to  be  very 
near  the  truth ;  and  they  may  therefore,  at  all 
events,  be  useful  to  us  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
the  memory.  The  rest  of  this  part  of  the  subject, 
so  fiir  at  least  as  our  space  permits  us  to  notice  it, 
will  be  found  under  Pondxra. 

The  question  still  mmains,  how  to  determine  tha 
Greek  <md  Roman  meatnret  in  terms  of  our  own, 
which  can  be  done,  without  reference  to  the  doubt* 
ful  points  involved  in  the  foregoing  discussion. 
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III.   DtternUnaHom  of  fkt  Cfreek  ami  R<man 

1.  Mtaswna  oflaufh,  —  Before  we  can  attempt 
Co  fix  the  Greek  and  Roman  foot,  we  murt  examine 
the  question,  whether  the  former  people  (for  no 
one  pretends  it  of  the  latter)  had  different  standards 
of  length.  We  think  that  Ukert  has  satisfactorily 
shown  thai  Oejf  kad  not  d^ermt  itandarda^  bid 
ahtayt  lued  Os  Olympie  ttadium  and  Oe/boi  cor^ 
mpondingtoit  iVkett^UeberdieArtderC/rMehen 
und  RSmer  die  Entfinmngen  xu  beatimmen^  tmd 
UUr  daa  SHadimm^  Weimar,  1813,  8vo. ;  Cfeoff,  d. 
Gfrieeh,  «;  Aommt,  toL  I  pt.  2.  pp.  66,  Ac.)  It  is 
only  possible  here  to  give  a  brief  statement  of  the 
Bigoment 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  authors  that  there 
were  other  stadia  in  use  in  Greece  besides  the 
Olympics    The  most  ancient  writers  never  either 
say  or  hint  at  such  a  thinff :  but  when  we  compare 
the  distances  between  places,  as  stated  by  tnem 
in  stadia,  with  the  real  distances,  they  are  found 
almost  invariably  too  great  if  estimated  by  the 
Olympic  stadium,  never  too  small      Hence  the 
conclusion  has  been  drawn,  that  the  Greeks  used 
for  itmeranr  measurements  a  stade  much  smaller 
than  the  Olympic.    Major  Rennell,  who  analyses 
several  of  these  statements,  gives  606^  feet  for  the 
value  of  the  itinerary  stade.  {Qeography  <f  Htro- 
doiua^  sec  2.)     It  is,  however,  scarcely  credible 
tlmt  these  authors,  some  of  whom  expressly  inform 
us  that  the  stade  contained  600  feet,  should  reckon 
distances  by  another  stade,  without  giving  any  in- 
timation of  the  fiurt ;  especially  as  they  usually 
warn  their  readers  when  they  speak  of  measures 
differing  from  the  common  standard.  (Herod.  iL  8, 
1 7,  89,  96 ;  Plin.  H,  M  vi.  26.  s.  80.)    The  real 
cause  of  the  excess  in  the  itinerary  distances  of 
the  Greeks  is  explained  by  Ukert  in  a  way  whidi 
•eemi  decisive  of  the  question.    The  most  ancient 
mode  of  reckoning  distences  among  the  Greeks,  as 
among  most  other  nations,  was  by  the  number  of 
days  required  to  perform  the  journey.     When  the 
stadium  was  brought  into  use,  the  distances  were 
■till  compted  by  days'  journeys,  but  transferred 
into  stadia  by  reckoning  a  certain  number  of  stadia 
to  a  day's  journey.    (Herod,  iv.  85,  86.)     It  is 
evident  that  neariy  all  the  distances  given  by  the 
ancient  Greek  writers  were  eompuied^  noi  meamred. 
The  uncertainties  attendinff  this  mode  of  compu- 
tation  are  obvious,  and  it  is  equally  obvious  that, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  results  would  be  above  the 
truth.    At  sea  the  calculation  was  made  according 
to  the  number  of  stadia  which  could  be  sailed  over 
in  a  day  by  a  good  ship^  in  good  order,  and  with  a 
fiiir  wind.    Any  fiulure  in  these  conditions  (and 
some  such  there  must  always  have  been)  wtnild 
increase  the  number  of  days*  sail,  and  therefore  the 
calculated  distance  when  reduced  to  stadia.     Si- 
milarly by  land  a  day's  journey  was  reckoned 
equal  to  the  number  of  stadia  which  a  good  tra- 
veler (ia^p  f4¥«ivr)  could  perform  in  a  day,  which 
for  obvious  reasons  would  generally  exceed  the 
•pace  passed  over  under  ordinary  cireumstances. 
Even  the  Greeks  themselves  are  not  agreed  as  to 
the  number  of  stadia  in  a  day's  journey.     Hero- 
dotus (iv.  86)  gives  700  stadia  for  the  voyage  of 
a  sailing  ship  by  day,  600  by  night     Moat  com- 
monly 1000  stadia  were  reckoned  as  a  24  hours* 
voyage,    but    under   unfiivourable    circumstances 
■caitely  500  were  performed.    (Marin.  Tyr.  op,  \ 
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Pkhm,  Chog.  I  17.)  Allowance  must  also  be 
made  for  the  windings  of  the  coast,  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  navigation,  the  currents  of  the  sea, 
the  varying  skill  of  the  seamen,  and  other  dreom- 
stanoes. 

A  day's  journey  by  land  was  reckoned  at  200 
or  180  stadia  (Herod,  iv.  101  ;  Pausan.  x.  33  ; 
Ptol.  t  9X  or  for  an  army  160  stadia.  (Herod,  v. 
63,  64.)  And  here  also  delays  would  often  occur. 
The  ancients  themselves  differ  widely  in  their  ac- 
counts of  distances,  not  only  as  compared  with  the 
true  distances,  but  with  one  another,  a  fact  which 
the  theory  of  a  separate  itinerary  stade  cannot  ac- 
count for,  but  wmch  is  a  natural  result  of  their 
mode  of  reckoning,  as  explained  above. 

The  following  testimonies  are  advanced  in  sup- 
port of  the  view  of  different  stadia,  Censorinus, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  Sevens,  after 
speaking  of  the  astronomical  measurements  of 
Eratosthenes  and  Pythagoras,  says  that  by  the 
stadium  used  in  them  we  must  understand  **  the 
stadium  which  is  called  Italic,  of  626  feet,  for 
there  are  others  besides  this,  of  different  lengths, 
as  the  Olympic,  which  consists  of  600  feet,  and 
the  Pythian,  of  1000.-  (De  Die  NaUdl,  c.  13.) 
This  passage  is  evidently  a  complication  of  blun- 
ders. The  **  Italic  stadium,**  unknown  elsewhere, 
is  manifestly  the  same  as  the  Olympic,  but  reckoned 
in  Roman  feet,  of  which  it  contained  626.  The 
**  Olympic  of  600  feet  **  is  the  same  in  Greek  feet 
The  value  given  itx  the  Pythian  stadium  is  clearly 
wrong,  for  Uie  Olympic  race-course  was  the  longest 
in  Greece  (as  appears  from  the  passage  of  GeUius 
quoted  below),  and  besides  Censorinus  obviously 
confounds  the  extreme  length  of  the  racecourses 
with  the  portion  of  them  measured  out  for  the 
race,  the  same  name,  stadhan^  being  applied  to 
both ;  for  it  is  very  possible  that  the  former 
were  of  diffierent  lengths,  though  the  latter  never 
varied. 

Aulns  GeUius  (11)  quotes  from  Plutareh  to  the 
effect  that  Hercules  measured  out  the  stadium  at 
Olympia  with  his  own  feet,  making  it  600  feet 
long ;  and  that  when  afterwards  other  stadia  were 
established  in  Greece,  containing  the  same  number 
of  feet,  these  were  shorto'  than  the  Olympic  in  the 
proportion  by  which  the  foot  of  Hereules  exceeded 
that  of  other  men.  But  whatever  there  is  of  truth 
in  this  story  is  probably  the  obscure  remnant  of 
an  ancient  tradition  respecting  the  existence  of  a 
standard  of  length  greater  than  the  common  one, 
at  some  distant  period:  a  matter  which  will  be 
presently  referred  to. 

Attempts  have  been  made,  especiallv  by  Romtf 
de  risle  and  Gosselin,  to  prove  the  existence  and 
to  determine  the  lengths  of  diffierent  stadia  from 
the  different  lengths  assigned  by  ancient  writers  to 
a  great  circle  of  the  earth.  But  surely  it  is  far 
more  just  and  reasonable  to  take  these  different 
values  as  a  proof  (among  various  othen)  that  the 
ancients  did  not  know  the  real  lensth  of  a  great 
circle,  than,  first  assuming  that  they  had  such 
knowledge,  to  explain  them  as  referring  to  different 
standards. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  there  seems  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  different  stadia  existed  before  the 
third  century  of  the  Christian  aera. 

From  this  period,  however,  we  do  find  varieties 
of  the  stade,  the  chief  of  which  are  those  of  7  and 
7^  to  the  Roman  mile.  (Wuzm,  de  PoacL  &» 
§68.) 
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The  foUowing  taUe  of  roppoted  tarietieB  of  the 
■Udium  \b  from  Hiuaey's  Ancient  Weight*,  etc. 
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StadeaMignedtoAriBto-l       ^^^      ^      o^cooo  I 
tle^   meMunment  of 
the  earth'k  ■urfiice 
Mean  geogn^hical  ttade 
oomputed    by    Major 
Rennell    -        -        - 
Olympic  Stade     - 
Stade  of  7i  to  the  Ro-1 
man  mile  •        -        -J 
Stade  of  7  to  the  Roman  1 
mile         -       -        -J 
But,  although  the  aiadium  and  the  loot  connected 
with  it  were  tingle  deSnite  meaanrei  throughout 
Qieece,  yet  we  find,  in  the  Eastern  oountriei, 
Babylon,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  and  in  some  neigh- 
bouring  Greek  itatet,  feet  loiter  than  the  Olympic 
(not  thorter,  aa  Rennell'b  itinerary  itadium  would 
require),  the  origin  of  which  is  to  be  explained  by 
the  co-ezistenoe,  in  the  Babylonian  system,  of  a 
fViyal  or  taend  and  a  eommom  foot  and  cubit,  which 
were  so  related  to  one  another  that  the  rojjoL  eMt 
wat  ikim  fmger-hreadikM  Umger  ikon  Oe  oommm, 
(Herod,  i  178 :  see  further  under  Pb&) 

In  proceeding  to  determine  the  Greek  and  Roman 
foot,  the  most  convenient  plan  is  first  to  fix  the 
latter,  and  then  to  derive  the  former  from  it 

I.  71l«  Roman  fixL  There  are  five  difierent 
ways  of  determining  the  length  of  the  Roman  foot. 
These  axe,  1.  From  ancient  measures  still  in  ex- 
istence, including  feet  laid  down  on  sepulchral 
monuments,  and  foot  rules  found  in  the  ruins  of 
various  cities  of  ^e  Roman  empire ;  2.  From 
measurements  of  known  distances  along  roads,  both 
between  mile  stones  and  between  places  ;  8.  From 
measurements  of  buildings  and  obelisks  ;  4.  From 
the  contents  of  certain  measures  of  capad^ ;  and  5. 
Fhmi  measurements  of  a  degree  on  the  euth*s  snr- 
fiux.  (For  a  full  historical  account  of  these  systems, 
see  the  treatises  of  Wurm,  Hussey,  and  Bifckh.) 

1.  It  might  appear,  at  first  thoughts,  that  an- 
cient measures  in  actnal  existence  would  at  once 
give  the  required  information.    But  these  mea- 
sures are  found  to  differ  among  themselves.    They 
are  of  two  kinds,  foot-measures  cut  upon  grave- 
stones, and  brass  or  iron  measures  intended  in 
all  probability  for  actnal  use.    From  the  nature 
of  tne  case  the  latter  would  probably  be  more 
exact  than  the  former,  and  in  foct  the  measures  on 
the  grave-ctones  are  rudely  cut,  and  their  sub- 
divisions are  of  unequal  length,  so  that  they  have 
no  preteiuions  to  minute  accimM^ ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that 
they  would  have  been  made  very  for  wnmg.    We 
may  safely  conchide  that  they  would  have  about 
as  much  accuracy  as  a  measure  hastily  cut  on 
stone  by  a  mason  from  the  foot-rule  used  by  him 
Ml  working.    Four  such  measures  are  preserved  in 
the  capitol  at  Rome.    They  an  called  the  Statilian, 
CoBSutian,  Aebutian,  and  Capponian  feet    They 
have  been  repeatedly  measured,  but  unfortunately 
the  different  measurements  gave  different  results. 
The  brass  and  iron  foot-rules,  of  which  several 
exist,  do  not  precisely  agree  in  length.    There  was 
anciently  a  standard  foot-measure  kept  in  the 
camtol,  called  the  ^«  monetalitj  which  was  pro- 
wtiLj  lost  at  the  burning  of  the  capitol  under 
VitdUua  or  Titus. 
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2.  The  itinerary  measurements  are  of  two  kind^ 
according  as  they  are  obtained  by  measuring  the 
distance  firom  one  place  to  another,  or  the  distance 
ftom  one  mile-stone  to  another  on  a  Roman  road. 
Both  methods  have  the  advantage  of  the  diminu- 
tion of  error  which  always  results  from  determining 
a  lesser  magnitude  from  a  greater,  but  both  are 
subject  to  uncertamty  from  turnings  in  the  road, 
and  from  the  improbability  of  the  mile-stones 
having  been  laid  down  with  minute  accural  ;  and 
two  other  serious  objections  apply  to  the  former 
mode,  namely,  the  difficolty  of  determining  the 
points  where  the  measurement  b^gan  and  ended, 
and  the  changes  which  may  have  taken  place  in 
the  direction  of  the  road.  Both  methods,  how- 
ever, have  been  tried ;  the  former  by  Cassini,  wh* 
measured  the  distance  from  Nimes  to  Narbonne, 
and  by  Riccioli  and  Grimaldi,  who  measured  that 
between  Modena  and  Bologna,  and  the  latter  by 
Cassini,  between  Aix  and  Aries. 

3.  The  measurement  of  buOdings  is  rather  a 
verification  of  the  value  of  the  foot  as  obtained  from 
other  sources  than  an  independent  evidence.    It 
very  seldom  happens  that  we  know  the  number  of 
ancient  feet  contained  in  the  building  measured. 
We  have  one  such  example  in  the  Parthenon, 
which  was  called  Hecatompedon  (hundred-footed, 
Plutaroh,  PericL  13,  Cato,  S)  from  the  width 
of  its  front ;  but  even  in  this  case  we  cannot  tell 
exactly,  till  we  know  something  of  the  length  of 
the  Ghreek  foot,  to  what  precise  part  of  the  front 
this  measurement  applies.    Again,  there  is  the 
obelisk  in  the  Piazia  del  Popolo  at  Rome,  and  the 
Flaminian  obelisk,  the  heights  of  which  are  given 
by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xzxvL  9.  s.  14).     But  the  actual 
heights  of  these  obelisks,  as  compared  with  Pliny, 
would  give  a  value  for  the  foot  altogether  different 
from  that  obtained  from  other  sources.    Indeed 
the  numbers  in  Pliny  are  undoubtedly  corrupt,  and, 
as  they  stand,  it  is  only  the  difermee  of  height 
between  the  two  that  can  be  of  any  service,  and 
even  this  gives  a  result  by  no  means  satisfactory. 
An  ingenious  emendation  by  Stuart  would  remove 
the  difficulty ;   but  it  is  obvious  that  a  passage 
which  requires  a  conjectural  emendation  cannot  be 
taken  as  an  independent  authority.      There  is 
another  mode  of  deducing  the  value  of  the  foot  from 
buildings,  of  the  dimensions  of  which  we  have  no 
information.    The  buUding  is  measured,  and  the 
length  thus  obtained  is  divided  by  the  supposed 
value  of  the  ancient  foot  (as  derived  fimn  other 
evidence),  and  if  a  remainder  be  left,  this  value  of 
the  foot  is  corrected  so  that  there  may  be  no  re- 
mainder.   It  is  assumed  in  this  process  that  no 
fractions  of  foot  were  allowed  in  the  dimwisiwis 
of  the  building,  and  also  that  the  plans  were  worked 
out  with  the  most  minute  exactness,  both  of  which 
assumptions  are  not  very  probable.    In  fact  these 
measurements  have  riven  different  values  for  the 
foot    **  Modem  architects,**  says  Mr.  Huney,  **  do 
not  allow  that  such  calculations  could  be  depended 
on  in  modem  buildings,  for  determining  the  true 
length  of  the  measures  by  which  they  were  planned. 
Nor  are  ^e  dimensions  of  the  parts  of  buildinga 
of  the  middle  ages  in  our  own  country,  as  Gothic 
churehes  and  adhedrals,  found  to  agree  exactly,  so 
as  to  give  whole  numbers  of  the  standard  measure.** 
On  the  other  hand,  these  measurements,  like  those 
on  roads,  have  the  advantage  of  involving,  in  all 
probability,  very  small  errors,  and  of  the  diminQ- 
tion  of  the  error  by  division. 
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4.  ViUalpando  and  Euenachmidt  hare  attempted 
to  deduce  the  length  of  the  Romaii  foot  from  the 
solid  contoit  of  ^e  ooqgitis  of  Veepasian.  [Con- 
01U8.]  Since  the  congins  was  the  eighth  of  the 
amphora,  and  the  content  of  the  amphoia  was  a 
cubic  foot  [Quadrantal],  the  process  is  to  mul- 
tiply the  content  of  the  oongins  by  8,  and  extract 
the  cube  root  of  the  product  But  this  process  is 
Texy  imeertatn.  First,  there  is  a  doubt  about  the 
content  of  the  congins  itself  [PoNDBHAj^then  it  is 
hardly  to  be  supposed  that  Uie  content  c^  the  con- 
gius  was  actually  adapted  with  perfect  accuracy  to 
the  length  of  the  foot,  and  lastly,  there  is  a  further 
risk  of  error  in  rerersing  this  process. 

5.  Some  French  geographers,  and  especially  M. 
Gosselin,  have  suppos^  that  tiie  ancient  astrono- 
mers were  acquamted  with  the  dimensions  of  a 
great  circle  of  the  earth,  and  that  they  founded 
their  whole  system  of  measures  on  the  subdivisions 
of  such  a  cirde.  The  results  of  M.  Goeselin^s  cal- 
culations agree  well  with  those  derived  from  other 
sources*  But  we  need  better  evidence  than  this 
agreement  to  convince  us  that  both  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  at  a  very  early  period,  formed  a  system 
of  measures  on  such  scientific  principles  ;  and  it  is 
incredible  that,  if  such  a  system  had  really  existed, 
there  should  be  no  allusion  to  it  in  any  of  the  an- 
cient geogn^herk 

The  average  values  of  the  Roman  foot,  obtained 
from  these  various  sources,  in  terms  of  the  English 
foot,  are  the  following: — 

1.  From  ancient  measures     ....  '9718 

2.  From  itinerary  measurements     .    .  '97082 

3.  From  measurements  of  buildings     .  '96994 

4.  From  the  congins '9832 

5.  From  the  length  of  a  degree  .    .    .  *9724 

of  which  the  first  three  are  the  most  to  be  depended 
on  ;  and  of  those  three  the  average  is  '9708,  or 
11*6496  inches  or  11^*1496  inches  ;  which  we 
may  take  as  the  probable  value  of  the  Roman  foot 

Cagnasai,  whose  researches  are  said  by  Niebnhr 
to  have  placed  the  true  value  of  the  Roman  foot 
beyond  a  doubt  {HitL  o/Rome^  ii.  p.  407),  gives  it 
a  greater  length  than  the  above,  namely  '29624  of 
a  metre  =  '9722  of  a  foot :  but  this  calculation  is 
objected  to  by  BSdch,  as  being  derived,  by  a  pro- 
cess not  perfectly  true,  from  the  value  of  the  pound, 
and  as  being  confirmed  only  by  one  existing  mea- 
sure, and  also  as  being  at  variance  with  the  value 
of  the  Oreek  foot,  obtained  from  independent 
sources.  {Metrolog,  Untenudu  p.  197.)  Bockh's 
own  calculation,  which  agrees  with  that  of  Wurm, 
who  follows  Raper,  gives  a  value  very  little  less 
than  the  above,  namely  131*15  Paris  lines  = 
-9704649  of  the  English  foot=  11 '6456  inches. 
As  the  general  result  we  may  take  the  Roman 
foot  at  11'65  inches,  English,  or,  rather  more  than 
f^  of  an  inch  less  than  ours.  (The  writer  of  an 
excellent  article  WeigktB  cmd  Measuret  in  the 
Pttaof  Qfdopaedia^  ffives  11 '62  inches  for  the 
value  of  the  Roman  foot  He  also  gives  the  fol- 
lowing rule  as  representing  the  ratio  for  within  the 
limits  of  probable  error:  —  61  English  feet  make 
63  Roman  feet)  For  the  other  measures  of  length 
see  the  Tables. 

Some  have  concluded  from  the  measurements  of 
buildings  that  the  foot  was  slightly  reduced  about 
the  time  of  Domitian,  which  Wurm  accounts  for 
bv  supposing  that  the  pes  monetalia^  after  being 
destroyed  in  the  fire  under  Titus,  was  restored 
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by  Domitian  in  a  careless  manner.  Both  the  fiwt 
and  the  explanation,  however,  appear  to  be  very 
doubtful. 

II.  Tk&  Cheek  foot.  We  have  no  ancient  mea- 
sures by  which  to  determine  the  length  of  the 
Greek  foot ;  but  we  have  the  general  testimony  of 
ancient  writers  that  it  was  to  the  Roman  in  the  ratio 
of  25 :  24.  The  Greek  stadium,  which  contained 
600  Greek  feet,  is  said  by  Roman  writers  to  con- 
tain 625  Roman  feet ;  and  also  a  Roman  mile,  or 
5000  feet,  was  reckoned  equal  to  8  Gkeek  st^ia, 
or  4800  feet ;  both  of  these  calculations  give  the 
above  ratio  of  25  :  24.  (Plin.  H.N.  il  23.  s.  21, 
108.  s.  112  ;  Colum.  v.  1 ;  Polyb.  iii  39  ;  Streb. 
vii  p.  322.)  If  therefore  the  Roman  foot  was 
'9708  of  the  English,  the  Greek  foot  was  equal  to 
1*01125  English  feet,  or  12*135  inches. 

This  value  is  confirmed  by  the  measurement  of 
the  Parthenon.  «* Stuart**  {Antiq.  JtL  iL  p.  8), 
says  Mr.  Hussey,  **  measured  the  upper  step  of  Uie 
basement  of  the  Parthenon,  which  is  the  platform 
on  which  the  pillars  stand,  and  is  exactly  toat  part 
of  the  bnHding  where  we  should  expect  that  the 
measure  would  have  been  taken,  if  the  name  Heca» 
tompedon  was  really  given  it  on  account  of  the 
dimensions.  He  found  the  width  of  the  fivnt  to 
be  101  feet  1*7  inches,  the  lensth  of  the  side  227 
feet  7*05  inches  ;  and  since  these  two  quantities 
are  very  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  100  to  225,  he  in- 
ferred that  the  two  sides  really  contained  these 
two  numben  of  feet  From  this  he  calculated  the 
value  of  the  fix>t,  from  the  front  12*137  inches, 
from  the  side  12' 138  inches :  of  which  the  greatest 
exceeds  the  value  given  above  by  only  *003  of  an 
mch.**  Other  measurements  of  the  Parthenon 
and  of  other  buildings  at  Athens  tend  to  the  same 
result 

Strabo,  however  (L  e.)  quotes  fitvm  Polylnus 
a  calculation  which  would  make  the  Greek  and 
Roman  foot  equal,  but  it  is  perfectly  dear  that 
there  is  a  mistake  in  this  statement  Plutareh 
again  {C.  Oraeeh.  7)  says  expressly  that  the  mile 
if  a  littU  ieu  tkan  8  stadia,  which  would  give  a 
rather  smaller  ratio  than  that  of  24  :  25  for  the  ratio 
of  the  Roman  to  the  Greek  foot  It  is  on  the  autho- 
rity of  this  passaffe  that  Biickh  gives  the  value  above 
mentioned  for  uie  Roman  foot  I^  accordinff  to 
the  supposition  already  noticed,  a  slight  dimmu- 
tion  took  place  in  the  Roman  foot,  this  would 
account  for  the  difference.  But  perhaps  we  ought 
not  to  consider  this  solitary  passage  of  sufficient 
weight  to  influence  the  calculation. 

As  the  general  result,  we  may  toke  the  Greek 
foot  at  12' 135  English  inches,  that  is,  rather  more 
than  1-1 0th  of  an  inch  greater  than  the  English 
foot    For  the  other  measures  see  the  Tables. 

2.  Meatttre*  o/Sw/aee.  —  These  are  easily  do- 
rived  fimm  the  measures  of  length.  See  the  Tables. 

3.  Meatitres  of  Capaeity.  —  The  determinntion 
of  the  measures  of  capadty  is  so  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  question  of  the  settlement  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  weights,  that  it  is  better  to 

rk  of  them  under  Pondbra,  to  which  article 
the  reader  is  referred  for  the  literature  of  the 
whole  subject 

4.  AriffiUar  and  Circular  Meaamrea. —  The  chief, 
and  almost  the  only  importance  of  this  part  of  the 
subject  is  in  its  application  to  the  measurement 
of  circles  and  degrees  on  the  earth*s  suHace,  and 
to  the  measures  of  time.  The  former  class  of 
measures  will  be  treated  of  in  the  DkHomMf  qf 
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Greek  and  Roman  Qeograpkff.  Respecting  the  mea- 
furefl  of  time,  see  ANNua,  Hora,  &c.      [P.  S.] 

ME'NSTRUUM.    [Servus.] 

ME'NUSIS  iiihvwni),  [Eoclbsia,  p.  443,  a.] 

MERCENA'RII  (fuvenrol^  /uffeo^6poi,  mora 
commonly  (^yoi),  mercenary  troops.  At  an  early 
period  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  standing  army, 
or  mercenary  force,  in  the  Greek  republics.  The 
former  would  have  excited  jealousy,  lest  it  should 
oppress  the  people,  as  the  chosen  band  did  at  Argos 
(Pausan.  ii.  20.  §  2  ;  Thucyd.  v.  81)  ;  and  for  the 
latter  there  was  randy  any  occasion.  The  citizens 
of  every  state  formed  a  national  militia  for  the 
defence  of  their  country,  and  wera  bound  to  serve 
for  a  certain  period  at  their  own  expense,  the 
higher  classes  usually  serving  in  the  cavaliy,  or 
heavy-armed  in&ntiy,  the  lower  classes  as  Ught- 
armed  troops.  Foreigners  were  rarely  employed  ; 
the  Carians,  Cretans,  and  Arcadians,  who  served 
as  mercenaries  (Herod.  L  171  ;  Pausan.  iv.  8.  §  8, 
10.  §  1,  19.  §  4  ;  Wachsmuth,  HelL  AUertk 
voL  i.  pt  L  p.  30  ;  Schdmann,  Anl.  jur,  pub. 
Gr,  p.  159),  are  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
In  the  Persian  war  we  find  a  small  number  of 
Arcadians  offering  to  serve  under  Xerxes  (Herod, 
viii.  26)  ;  and  they  seemed  to  have  used  them- 
selves to  such  employment  down  to  a  much  later 
period.  (Xenoph.  HeUen.y\\.  1.  §  23  ;  Schdmann, 
Id,  p.  409.)  The  practice  of  maintaining  a  stand- 
ing force  was  introduced  by  the  tyrants,  who  kept 
guards  and  soldiers  in  their  pay  (8opv<^((poi,  fuo'- 
Oo^^i)  to  prevent  insurrections  of  the  people, 
and  preserve  their  influence  abroad.  As  it  was 
unsafe  to  trust  arms  in  the  hands  of  their  own  sub- 
fects,  they  usually  employed  foreigners.  (Thu- 
cyd. vL  55  ;  Died,  xi  67,  72  ;  Xenoph.  Hier.  v. 
3.)  Hence,  and  because  citizen  soldiers  used  to 
fight  without  pay,  (cvot  came  to  signify  meroenariee, 
(Harpoc.  «.  v.  UwirtvofUyovs.)  We  must  distin- 
guish, however,  between  those  who  fought  asauxi' 
Baries,  whether  for  pay  or  otherwise,  under  com- 
mission firom  their  own  country,  and  those  who 
did  not  The  former  were  hrucovpoi^  not  ^4yot, 
(Herod.  L  64,  iil  45,  v.  63  ;  Thucyd.  i  60,  ii. 
70,  ill  34,  iv.  80.)  The  terms  ^4vot  and  ^€vik6v 
implied  that  the  troops  were  independent  of,  or 
severed  from,  their  own  country. 

The  first  Grecian  people  who  commenced  the 
employment  of  mercenaries  on  a  laige  scale,  were 
the  Athenians.  While  the  tribute  which  they  re- 
ceived from  the  allies  placed  a  considerable  revenue 
at  their  disposal,  the  wars  which  their  ambition 
led  them  into  compelled  them  to  maintain  a  large 
force,  naval  and  military,  which  their  own  popula- 
tion was  unable  to  supply.  Hence  they  swelled 
their  armies  with  foreigners.  Thucydides  makes 
the  Corinthian  ambassador  at  Sparta  say,  wvitt^ 
^  *Adi}vafc0v  dvyofits.  (i.  121.)  They  perceived  fdso 
the  advantage  of  employing  men  of  different  na- 
tions in  that  service,  for  which  from  habit  they 
were  best  qualified  ;  as,  for  instance,  Cretan  archers 
and  slingers,  Thracian  peltastae.  (Thucyd.  vL  25, 
viL  27  ;  Aristoph.  A(^m»  159.)  At  the  same 
drae  the  practice  of  paying  the  citizens  was  intro- 
duced ;  a  measure  of  Pericles,  which  was  indeed 
both  just  and  unavoidable  (for  no  man  was  bound 
by  law,  or  could  be  expected,  to  maintain  himself 
for  a  long  campaign)  ;  but  which  tended  to  eff<ice 
the  distinction  between  the  native  soldier  and  the 
foreigner.  Other  Greek  nations  soon  imitated  the 
Athenians  (Thucyd.  iv.  76),  and  the  appetite  for 
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pay  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  diatributioii  oi 
Persian  money  among  the  belligerents.  (Thuqrd. 
viil  5,  29,  45  ;  Xenoph.  HeUm,  l  5.  §  3.)      At 
the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  large  nomben 
of  men  who  had  been  accustomed  to  live  by  vrar 
were  thrown  out  ei  employment ;  many  were    in 
exile  or  discontented  with  the  state  of  things  at 
home  ;  all  such  persons  were  eager  to  engage  in  a 
foreign  service.  Hence  there  arose  in  Greece  a  body 
of  men  who  made  arms  their  profession,  and  eared 
little  on  which  side  they  fought,  provided  there 
were  a  suitable  prospect  of  gaining  distinction  or 
emolument     Conon    epgaged   mercenaries    with 
Persian  money.   Agesilaus  encouraged  the  practioe, 
and  the  Spartans  allowed  the  members  of  their 
confederacy  to  furnish  money  uistead  of  men  for 
the  same  purpose.     (Xenoph.  HelL  iii.  4.  §  15i,  iv. 
3.  §  15,  V.  2.  §  21.)    The  Greeks  who  followed 
Cyrus  in  his  expedition  against  Artaxerxea,  were 
mercenaries.  (Xenoph.  ^1106.  L  3w  §  21.)   So  were 
the  fiunous  peltastae  of  Chabrias  and  Iphicntea. 
(Harpocr.  «.  o.   "SAvutiv  4v  Kopti^ :    Aiistoph. 
PlmL    173.)      The  Phocians,  under  Philomelu^ 
Onomarchus,  and  Phayllus,  carried  on  the  sacred 
war  by  the  aid  of  mercenaries,  paid  out  of  the  treia 
snres  of  the  Delphian  temple.  (Diod.  xvi.  30,  &&> 
But  higher  pay  and  richer  plunder  were  in  genend 
to  be  found  in  Asia,  where  the  disturbed  state  of 
the  empire  created  continued  occasions  for  the  ser- 
vices of  Greek  auxiliaries,  whose  superior  disdpline 
and  courage  were*  felt  and  acknowledged  by  the 
Barbarians.      Even  the  Spartans  sent  their  king 
Agesilaus  into  Egypt,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining 
Persian  gold.    Afterwards  we  find  a  huge  body  of 
Greeks  serving  under  Darius  against  Alexander* 
It  is  proper  here  to  notice  the  evil  consequences 
that  resulted  firom  this  employment  of  mercvnariea, 
especially  to  Athens,  which  employed  them  more 
than  any  other  Greek  state.     It  might  be  expected 
that  the  focility  of  hiring  trained  soldiers,  whoee 
experience  gave  them  great  advantages,  would  lead 
to  the  disuse  of  militaiy  service  by  the  dtiaens. 
Such  was  the  case.    The  Athenian  dttscDs  stayed 
at  home  and  became  ener?ated  and  corrupted  by 
the  love  of  ease  and  pleasure  ;  while  the  conduct 
of  wars,  carried  on  for  their  benefit,  was  entnisted 
to  men  over  whom  they  had  little  controL    Even 
the  general,  though  commonly  an  Athenian,  waa 
compelled  frequently  to  comply  with  the  humoun, 
or  follow  the  example  of  his  troops.    To  conciliate 
them,  or  to  pay  them  their  anears,  he  might  be 
driven  to  commit  acts  of  plunder  and  outrage  npon 
the  fiiends  and  allies  of  Athens,  which  thus  found 
enemies  where  she  least  expected.     It  was  not  nii« 
usual  for  the  generals  to  engage  in  enterprises 
foreign  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  sent 
out,  and  unconnected  with  the  interests  of  their 
country,  whose  resources  they  wasted,  while  thej 
sought  their  own  advantage.    The  ej^Mditions  oif 
Chabrias  and  Iphiciates  to  Egypt  are  examples  of 
this.     But  the  most  signal  example  is  the  conduct 
of  the  adventurer  Charidemns.     Upon  aU  these 
matters  we  may  refer  the  reader  more  particulariy 
to  Demosthenes,  whose  comments  upon  the  disas- 
trous policy  pursued  by  his  countrymen  were  no 
less  just  than  they  were  wise  and  statesmanlike. 
(Demosth.  Philip  i.  p.  46,    c.  Aristocr.  pp.  666, 
671  ;  «pl   rod  trrtf,  rris  rptrip.   p.  123^  Ac.  ; 
Athen.  xii.  43  ;  Thirlwall,  ffist.  of  Greeot^  vol.  v. 
p.  210  ;  Wachsmuth,  vol  i.  pt  iL  p.  309.)     The 
Romaof  at  a  comparatively  early  time  introduced 
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the  pactioe  of  paying  their  own  citizena  for  their 
lemce  in  the  army  [Stii*bndivm],  but  merce- 
nary tioopt,  in  the  uraal  acceptation  of  the  term, 
were  rnilmown  among  them  till  at  a  very  late 
period.  [C.  R.  K.] 

MERKNDA.    [Cobna,  p.  306,  h.] 

MERIDIA'NI.    [Gladiatorss,  p.  675,  h.] 

METAE.    [Circus,  p.  284,  a.] 

METAGEITNIA  (juray^iryia),  a  festival 
celebrated  by  the  Attic  demos  Melite,  in  honour 
of  ApoDo  MetageitnioB.  The  chief  solemiiitieB 
consisted  in  ofienng  sacrifices,  and  the  festiTal  was 
bdicTed  to  conmiemorate  the  emigration  (ytvrpla- 
ais  wpibs  h-4pavs)  of  the  inhabitants  of  Melite  to 
Dimnis.  (Plut  de  EmL  p.  601,  b. ;  comp.  Snidas, 
and  Harpocrat  8.  v,  MeraytertfLAy.)        [L.  S.] 

METALLUM  (^oAXov).  The  Greek  word 
originally  signified  h  pit  or  com,  where  anything 
is  sought  fi>r  by  digging,  hence  a  iimm,  and  hence 
any  mineral  found  in  a  mme,  especially  metaL  In 
Latin,  the  word  means  both  a  mme  and  fMtaly  the 
latter  sense,  howcTer,  preponderating  in  use.  The 
object  of  this  article  is  to  give  a  brief  general  view 
of  ^e  acquaintance  which  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
had  with  the  metals,  and  the  uses  to  which  they 
ai^lied  them. 

The  metals  which  hare  been  more  or  less  known 
from  the  earliest  period  of  which  we  have  any  in- 
formation are  those  which  vrete  Ions  distinguished 
aa  the  seven  principal  metals,  namely,  gold,  silver, 
copper,  tin,  iron,  lead,  and  mercury.  (Some  very 
interesting  information,  which  does  not  fiill  within 
the  province  of  this  work,  may  be  read  in  Beck- 
mann^  Hittory  of  InvaUioiUj  by  Johnston,  vol.  ii. 
ppi  23,  &C.  4th  ed.)  If  to  this  list  we  add  the 
compound  of  gold  aiid  silver  called  e^se^mm,  the 
compound  of  o>pper  and  tin  called  x""^^'  and  a6$ 
(bnmie),  and  steel,  we  have,  in  all  probability,  a 
complete  list  of  the  metals  known  to  the  Gredcs 
and  Romans,  with  the  exception  of  cine,  which 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  known  as  a  metal,  but 
only  in  its  ores,  and  of  brass,  which  they  rsgaided 
aa  a  sort  of  bronse.     (See  below). 

The  early  Greeks  were  no  doubt  chiefly  in- 
debted for  a  supply  of  the  various  metals  to  the 
ccmmieroe  of  the  Phoenicians,  who  procured  them 
principally  fix)m  Arabia  and  Spain,  and  tin  from 
our  own  island  and  the  East  In  the  Homeric 
poems  we  find  an  allusion  to  this  traffic  as  one  in 
which  the  Greeks  of  the  western  coast  were  already 
ensaged ;  where  Athena  personates  Mentes,  the 
rukr  of  the  Taphians,  carrying  shining  iron  to 
Temesa  in  Cyprus,  to  exchange  it  for  copper.  (Od, 
L  184,  comp.  Nitisch^  note.)  The  Homeric  poems 
famish  ample  proofs  of  how  much  more  plentiful 
copper  was  than  iron.  The  former  is  the  common 
material  of  arms,  instruments,  and  vessds  of  various 
sorts  [Abs]  ;  the  hitter  is  mentioned  much  more 
rarely,  and  is  distinguished  by  an  epithet  implying 
the  difficulty  of  working  it  (iroX^jc/iiirof,  II.  vL  48), 
and  its  adjective  is  frequently  used  metaphorically 
to  express  the  greatest  stubbornness  (Od.  v.  191, 
&c  :  see  Seiler  and  Jacobitz,  «.  ro.  ffiHripos  and 
cijMiptos).  Hesiod  carried  us  back  to  a  period 
when  iron  was  unknown  (Op.  dDi,  150,  151): 

roZr  9*  ^p  x<^'a/iiMrc<^ca,  x<^«o<  '^  ts  oTkoi, 
XoAic^  8*  §lpyd(oPTa'  fiiXat  &  ohK  lo-icc  aihipos^ 

and  thouffh  the  period  thus  described  is  mythical, 
yet  the  idea  of  it  was  clearly  connected  with  the 
belief  that  iron  had  been  the  last  discovered  of  all 
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the  metals.  (See  HSckh,  Oeto,  vol.  L  p.  260 ; 
Millin,  MineralogU  Homeriqtte,)  The  importance 
of  hardeninff  the  copper  used  for  aims  and  armour, 
and  so  forUi,  is  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the 
knowledge  and  use  of  1m ;  but  we  have  also  do- 
finite  mention  of  this  metal  (Kcunrfrcpor)  seveial 
times  in  the  Iliad  ;  and  it  seems  not  improbable 
than  then,  as  now,  it  was  generally  plated  on 
another  metal  (See  Liddell  and  Scott,  and  Seiler 
and  Jacobits, «.  o. ;  Beckmann,  vol.  ii.  p.  206,  foil.) 
The  art  of  hardening  copper  by  the  admixtuie  of 
tin  was  known  before  the  historical  period.  (Comp. 
Ab&)  With  respect  to  steef,  it  is  a  much  disputini 
point  whether  this  metal  is  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word  nltoMos  in  Homer  (77.  xi.  24,  35,  Od,  vii.  87) 
and  Hesiod  {SmL  \AZy,  but  at  all  events  it  is 
highly  probable  that  this  is  the  meaning  of  dSd^tfos 
in  Hesiod  {Sent  231,  Jluog.  161  ;  see  the  lexi- 
cographers, «.  oo.,  the  commentators  on  Homer  and 
Hesiod,  in  2L,  and  Beckmann,  vol.  ii.  p.  324).  It 
would  appear  from  the  manner  in  which  Aeschylus 
refers  to  the  Chalybes,  taken  in  oonneetion  with 
the  traditions  respecting  the  early  intercourse  of  the 
Gneka  with  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  that  the  iron 
and  steel  works  of  that  people  were  known  at  a 
very  early  period,  and  that  it  was  from  them  chiefi  v 
that  the  Greeks  procured  their  iron  and  steel. 
(Aesch.  PrmiL  720 ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  il  1000 ; 
JCen.  Antah.  v.  5.  §  1  ;  Ritter,  Erdkumde^  voL  ii. 
p.  776  ;  Hdckh,  CVeta,  vol  L  p.  294.)  Enough  has 
already  been  said  respecting  the  early  knowledg* 
of  the  prscious  metals,  separately  and  m  combina- 
tion, under  Abqbntum,  Aurum,  andELBCTAirM. 
In  drawinff  inferences,  however,  from  Homer^  al- 
lusions to  these  and  the  other  materials  of  the  useful 
and  fine  arts,  we  must  be  on  our  guard  not  to  make 
the  poetis  imagination  our  standard  of  their  actual 
abundance.  (See  further,  oonoeniing  the  real  or 
supposed  knowledge  of  metals  and  metallurgy  in  the 
earliest  tnnes,  Plin.  H,  N,  vii  56.  s.  57.) 

If  we  turn  from  the  metals  themselves  to  the 
art  of  working  them,  still  taking  the  poems  of 
Homer  and  Hesiod  for  our  ^ide,  we  find  the 
(Greeks  of  that  eariy  period  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  processes  of  smelting  the  metal  from  the 
ore  and  of  foiginp^  heated  masses  into  the  required 
shapes,  by  the  aid  of  the  hammer  and  tongs.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  doubted  whether  the  x^avos  into 
which  Hephaestus  throws  the  materii^  of  the 
shield  of  Achilles,  and  which  are  worked  by  the 
blast  of  twenty  pairs  of  bellows  {<pwrai)  are  smelt- 
mg-fumaces  or  mere  smith'ji  foiges  {IL  xviii.  470), 
but  the  former  sense  seems  to  be  required  in  the 
passage  of  Hesiod.  {T%eog.  863.)  Both  Hom^T 
and  Hesiod  refer  to  the  smith's  workshop  (xoAx^ibf 
Mftor,  x(iKK9tos  h&Kos)  as  a  common  lounge  and 
as  a  place  of  shelter  to  which  the  poor  resoited  for 
its  warmth.  {Od,  xviiL  328,  Op.etDL  491.)  The 
whole  of  Homer's  description  of  the  woriuhop  of 
Hephaestus  deserves  cardul  study  (71  xviii.  3G9, 
&C.).  The  smithes  mstruments  were  the  anvil 
{ttKitmi)  with  the  block  on  which  it  rested  {iaciu^ 
9trop\  the  tongs  (wpd>pi|),  and  the  hammer 
(^«<rr^p,  (T^v^  71  i  c,  Od.  iii.  433—435). 
[Incus,  Forcbps,  MALtsug.]  The  arts  of  casting 
metals  into  moulds,  and  of  welding,  or  even  of  sol- 
dering pieces  of  metal  together,  were  as  yetunknown. 
In  large  works,  hammered  plates  were  united  by 
mechanical  fastenings,  nails,  pins,  rivets,  cramps, 
or  dovetails  (8c<r/Aot,  ^Xoi,  vcp^roi,  Kivr^\  and 
specimens  of  this  sort  of  work  in  the  broue  statues 
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of  the  earliest  period  were  ttill  to  be  aeen  in  the 
time  of  Pauaanias  (IL  zi.  634,  zviiL  379 ;  Pans.  z. 
1 6. 1  1).  The  art  of  emboesing,  or  fiuteninff  piecei 
of  one  metal  on  to  the  tnrfiioe  of  another  (4fi,iraur' 
Tuch  '''^X*^  i*  referred  to  KTeral  timet  in  Homer 
(//.  xi.  24,  35  ;  Lobeck,  ad  Soph,  4f.  846,  &c.). 
Gilding  was  commonly  practised :  one  interesting 
example  is  the  gilding  of  the  horns  of  an  ox  aboat 
to  be  sacrificed.  {Od.  iii.  425,  &c)  This  passage 
furnishes  a  striking  instance  of  the  nse  of  words 
connected  with  x^^^^  for  working  in  any  kind  of 
roetid :  thos,  the  artificer  is  called  by  the  generic 
term,  x<>^^'  (432),  as  well  as  by  the  specific 
name,  xpvo'ox<^s  (425),  and  his  tools  are  the 
9irAa  xaXic^ia,  iXfflp  rs  xpvo'bi'  cZpyctfcro  (tt. 
433, 435).  Lastly,  the  image  used  to  describe  the 
hissing  of  the  bumiiw  stake  when  plmiged  in  the 
eye  of  Polyphemus,  shows  an  acquaintance  with  the 
process  of  dipping  red-hot  iron  in  water  to  harden 
tt.    (Od.  ZL  391,  comp.  Soph.  Ai.  720.) 

The  adTances  made  in  uie  art  of  metallurgy  in 
subsequent  times  are  chiefly  connected  wiik  the 
improvements  in  the  art  of  statuary.  The  method 
of  working,  as  described  in  Homer,  seems  to  have 
long  prevailed,  namely  by  beating  out  lumps  of  the 
material  into  the  form  proposed,  and  afterwards 
fitting  the  pieces  together  by  means  of  pins  or 
keys.  It  was  called  o^p4\Xiaerov^  from  o'^i^'a,  a 
hammer.  Pausanias  (iil.  17.  §  6)  describes  this 
process  in  speaking  of  a  very  ancient  statue  of 
Jupiter  at  Sparui,  the  work  of  Learchus  of  Rhegium. 
With  respect  to  its  supposed  antiquity,  Pausanias 
can  only  mean  that  it  was  very  ancient,  and  of  the 
archaic  style  of  art  The  term  o-^vp^Xoros  ii  used  by 
Diodorus  (ii.  9)  in  describing  a  very  ancient  golden 
table  which  was  said  to  have  decorated  the  cele> 
brated  gardens  of  the  palace  of  Ninus  and  Semiismis, 
at  Babylon.  Pliny  {H.  M  zxziiL  4.  s.  240  mo- 
tions a  golden  statue  of  Diana  Anaitis  worked  in  the 
same  way,  which  he  calls  hoh^yraton,  A  statue 
of  Dionysius  by  Onassimedes,  of  solid  bronze,  is 
mentioned  by  Pausanias  (iz.  12.  §  3)  as  existing 
at  Thebes  in  his  time.  Thenezt  mode,  among  the 
Greeks,  of  ezecuting  metal  works  seems  to  nave 
been  by  plating  upon  a  nucleus,  or  general  form, 
of  wood — a  practice  which  was  employed  also 
by  the  Egyptians,  as  is  proved  by  a  specimen  of 
their  art  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
subject  is  a  small  head  of  Osiris,  and  the  wood  is 
still  remaining  within  the  metal.  It  is  probable 
that  the  terms  hoUupkyraton  and  gpkynUon  were 
intended  to  designate  the  two  modes  of  hammer- 
work  ;  the  first  on  a  solid  mass,  and  the  other  ham- 
mering out  plates.    (Comp.  Mallbus.) 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  at  what 
date  the  casting  of  metal  was  introduced.  That  it 
was  known  at  a  very  early  period  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  although  it  may  not  have  been  exercised  by 
statuaries  in  European  Greece  till  a  comparatively 
late  date.  The  art  of  founding  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes  or  stages.  The  first  is  the  simple 
melting  of  metals  either  from  the  solid  form,  or 
from  the  ore  ;  the  second,  casting  the  fused  metals 
into  prepared  forms  or  moulds  ;  and  the  third, 
easting  mto  a  mould,  with  a  core  or  internal 
nucleus,  by  which  the  metal  may  be  preserved  of 
a  determined  thickness.  The  first  stage  must  have 
been  known  at  a  period  of  which  we  have  no  re- 
eord  beyond  a  passage  in  the  book  of  Job  (xxviii. 
1,  2),  which  establishes  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
prooenes  of  metalluigy,  such  as  the  reduction  of 
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gold,  silver,  iron,  and  copper  from  their  ores,  were 
well  known  when  that  book  was  composed.  Th« 
casting  of  metal  into  moulds  must  also  have  been 
practised  very  early.  There  are  no  means  of  know- 
ing of  what  materia]  or  composition  the  fonns 
or  moulds  were  made,  but  in  all  probability  clay 
(dried,  and  then  perhaps  baked)  was  employed  for 
the  purpose.  The  circumstance  of  a  spot  where  clay 
abounded  having  been  chosen  for  the  founding  of 
the  bronse  works  for  the  temple  of  Solomon  sup- 
ports this  supposition.  ( 1  Kings,  viL  46).  Of  ooune 
all  the  earliest  works  produced  in  this  stage  of  the 
art  must  have  been  solid.  The  third  prooea,  that 
of  casting  into  a  mould  with  a  core,  was  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  statuary^i  art.  Unfortonateiy 
there  is  no  better  record  of  the  time,  nor  of  the 
mode  in  which  this  was  effected  by  the  ancients, 
than  the  statements  of  Pausanias  and  Pliny,  ac- 
cording to  whom  the  art  of  casting  in  bionxe  and  in 
iron  was  invented  by  Rhoecus  and  Theodoras  of 
Samos,  who  probably  lived  in  the  sizth  and  fifUi 
centuries  before  our  era.  (Paus.  iii  12.  f  8,  viii. 
14  §  5  ;  PUn.  IT,  N.  zzzv.  12.  s.  43 ;  DieL  of 
Biog.  M.  vo.  Rkoeeut^  Tkeodonu.) 

The  ancients  used  something  answering  the  par- 
pose  of  a  solder  for  fosteniog  the  difoent  pieces  of 
metal  together ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  the  term  K6xXrivis  means  a  solder  or  only 
a  species  of  glue.  Paosanias  distinctly  speaks  of 
it  as  something  diflerent  from  nails  or  cramps,  and 
gives  us  the  name  of  its  inventor,  Glaucos  of  Chios, 
who  njgnptiKn  to  have  lived  eoriier  than  the  Samian 
artists  just  referred  to  (Herod,  i  25  ;  Pans.  z.  16. 
§  1  ;  Pint  deD^.Or,  47,  p.  436  ;  DidL  if  Biog. 
8.  v.),  Pliny  in  lik6  manner  speaks  of  a  sridcr 
under  the  title  of  plumbmm  argmlariitm  {H.  N. 
zzzir.  17.  8.  48).  Many  of  the  works  in  the 
British  Museum,  as  well  as  in  other  collections, 
are  composed  of  pieces  of  metal  which  have  been 
joined  together,  but  whether  by  clamps,  rivets,  or 
soldering,  it  is  now  impossible  to  determine  accu- 
rately, on  account  of  the  rust  aboat  the  edges  of  the 
plates.  The  modem  practice  of  welding  pieces  of 
metal  together  seems  to  have  been  altogether  un- 
known to  the  ancients. 

Respecting  the  supply  and  use  of  metals  in  the 
historical  period,  little  remains  to  be  added  to  wha: 
has  been  said  under  Ass,  Arobivtum,  Aurum, 
Carlatdra,  Elbctrum,  Statuaria,  &C.  Iron 
was  found  chiefly  in  Laconia  and  on  the  shores  of 
the  Bhick  Sea,  and  was  brought  especially  from 
Sinope.  Stephanns  Byxantinus,  who  mentions 
this  fact,  states  the  purposes  for  which  the  two 
sorts  of  iron  were  considered  respectively  better 
fitted  (s.  o.  liauctMiiuBv),  The  whole  subject  of 
metals  and  metal-work  is  treated  of  by  Pliny  in 
the  thirty-third  and  thirty-fourth  books  of  his 
HUtoria  NatwraUs, 

One  point  notyet  noticed  is  the  question,  whether 
the  ancients  possessed  a  knowled^  of  xmc.  That 
they  rarely  if  ever  used  it  as  an  alloy  of  copper  is 
proved  by  the  analysis  of  ezisting  specimens  of 
their  bronze  [  Ars]  ;  but  that  they  were  absolutely 
ignorant  of  it  can  easily  be  disproved.  One  of  the 
most  important  passages  on  the  subject  is  in  Strabo 
(ziiL  p.  610),  who  says  that  **  in  Uie  neighbooN 
hood  of  Andeira  (in  the  Troas)  there  is  a  certain 
stone  which,  on  being  burnt,  becomes  iron  ;  then, 
on  being  smelted  with  a  certain  earth,  it  distils 
^tvMpyvpos^  and  with  the  addition  of  copper  it 
becomes  what  is  called  «rp^ia  (which  may  mean 
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•itber  an  alloy  in  general,  or  a  particular  kind  of 
alloj),  which  tome  call  iftixo^os ;  and  ^tMp- 
yvpos  is  also  found  about  TmoluB.**  In  all  pro- 
bability the  done  here  mentioned  is  the  couunon 
sine  ore  called  calamine,  which  Pliny  and  other 
writers  call  eadmium.  If  so,  ^cuMpyupos  must  be 
metallic  sine,  and  ^^x''^'"  brass.  For  a  further 
discussion  of  this  subject,  into  which  we  have  not 
■pace  to  enter,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Beckmann, 
ToL  ii.  pp.  32,  &C. 

Respecting  the  use  of  metals  for  money,  see 

NUMMUg. 

Only  a  few  words  are  necessary  on  the  word 
meiaUmm  in  its  other  sense.  Nearly  all  that  is 
known  on  the  subject  of  the  Greek  mines,  the 
mode  of  working  them,  and  the  rerenues  derived 
from  them  is  contained  in  B5ckh*s  Ea$ay  on  tk§ 
Silver  Mmte  of  Lamion  appended  to  his  PMie 
Eetmomy  of  Athene.  Respecting  the  Roman  mines, 
■ee  VacTiOALiA.  [P.  8.] 

METATCVRES.    [Castra,  p.  246,  a.] 

METOECI  (M^oii(oi),isthe  name  by  which,  at 
Athens  and  in  other  Greek  states,  the  resident 
aliens  were  designated,  and  these  must  be  distin- 
guished from  such  strangers  as  made  only  a  txansi- 
toty  stay  in  a  place,  for  Harpocration  («. «.)  ex- 
pressly mentions  as  a  characteristic  of  a  fidreiKos^ 
that  he  resided  permanently  in  the  place.  No  city 
of  Greece  perhaps  had  such  a  number  of  resident 
aliens  as  Athens,  as  none  afforded  to  strangers 
greater  adTontages  and  conveniences,  or  a  more 
agreeable  mode  of  living.  In  the  census  instituted 
by  Demetrius  Phalereus  (309  B.  c.),  the  number  of 
resident  aliens  at  Athens  was  10,000,  in  which 
mmiber  women  and  children  were  probably  not 
included.  (Athen.  vi.  pu  272.)  These  aliens  were 
persons  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  as  well  as  from 
barbarous  countries,  such  as  Lydians,  Phrygians, 
and  Syrians,  or  Attic  freed^en  [Libbrtvs 
(Gruk)],  and  these  people  had  chosen  Athens 
as  their  adoptive  country,  either  on  account  of  its 
resources  for  amusement  and  instruction,  or  on  ac- 
count of  the  fiidlities  it  afforded  for  carrying  on 
mercantile  business.  The  hitter  doss  of  persons 
seems  to  have  been  by  far  the  most  numerous. 
The  jealousy  with  which  the  citizens  of  the  ancient 
Greek  republics  kept  their  body  clear  of  intruders, 
is  also  manifest  in  their  regulations  concerning 
aliens.  However  long  they  might  have  resided  in 
Athens,  they  were  always  regarded  as  strangers, 
whence  they  are  sometimes  odled  {^koc,  and  to 
remind  them  of  their  position  they  had  on  some  oc- 
casions to  perform  certain  degrading  services  to  the 
Athenian  citizens.  These  services  [Htdriai*horia] 
were  however  in  all  probability  not  intended  to 
hurt  the  feelings  of  toe  aliens,  but  were  simply 
acts  symbolical  of  their  relation  to  the  citizens. 

Aliens  were  not  allowed  to  acquire  landed  pro- 
perty in  the  state  they  had  chosen  for  their  resi- 
dence, and  were  consequently  obliged  to  live  in 
hired  houses  or  apartments  (Demosth.  pro  Phorm. 
p.  946  ;  Xcn.  de  Vectiff.  ii.  2  ;  Aristot.  Oecon,  il 
2,  8  ;  compare  Bckkh's  PtiU.  Eoon.  i.  §  24),  and 
hence  the  letting  of  houses  was  a  subject  of  much 
speculation  and  profit  at  Athens.  As  the  aliens 
did  not  constitute  a  port  of  the  state,  and  were  yet 
in  constant  intercourse  and  commerce  with  its 
members,  every  alien  was  obliged  to  select  a  citizen 
for  his  patron  (irpo<rrdTi}5),  who  was  not  only  the 
mediator  between  them  and  the  state,  through 
whom  alone  they  could  transact  any  legal  business 
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whether  prifmte  or  public,  but  was  at  the  lame 
time  answerable  (iyyvrirfis)  to  the  state  for  the 
conduct  of  his  client  (EtymoL  M.  s.  o.  *Airpo<rra- 
vlov,)  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  state 
allowed  the  aliens  to  carry  on  all  kinds  of  industry 
and  commerce  under  the  protection  of  the  law  ;  in 
fiict  at  Athens  neariy  all  business  was  in  the  luuids 
of  aliens,  who  on  this  account  lived  for  the  most 
part  in  the  Peiraeeus.  (Xen.  de  VedUg,  c.  2,  cb Rep, 
AUlI  12.) 

Each  family  of  aliens,  whether  they  availed  them- 
selves of  the  privilrae  tk  carrying  on  any  mereontile 
business  or  not,  had  to  pay  an  annual  tax  (jteroi- 
Ktov  or  ^wudi)  of  twelve  diachmae,  or  if  the  head 
of  the  fiunily  was  a  widow,  of  only  six  drachmae. 
(BSckh,  PnbL  Eoon.  ill  §  7  ;  Isaeus  op,  Harpo- 
eraL  s.o.  Mcrofjcioi^.)  If  aliens  did  not  pay  this 
tax,  or  if  they  assumed  the  right  of  citizens,  and 
probably  also  in  case  the^  refused  to  select  a  pa- 
tron, they  not  only  forfeited  the  protection  of  the 
state,  but  were  sold  as  slavesb  [Aprostasioo 
DiKi.]  In  some  cases,  however,  though  they 
are  of  rare  occurrence,  aliens  without  having  the 
isopolity,  might  become  exempt  from  the  furSxiew 
(&WXcia  fUToutiov)  as  well  as  from  other  obliga- 
tions. (Demosth.  e.  ArieioeraL  p.  691  ;  Pint  ViL 
dee.  OraL  p.  842  ;  Demosth.  e,  Aritktg,  p.  787  ; 
Suidas,  s. «.  Mcrofjcior.)  Extraordinary  taxes  and 
liturgies  {tlo'pepal  and  Xcirov/ryfai)  devolved  upon 
aliens  no  less  than  upon  citizens  (Demosth.  e. 
Androi.  p.  612),  though  there  must  have  been  a 
difference  between  the  litnigies  performed  by  citi- 
lens  and  those  performed  by  aliens.  In  what  this 
difference  consisted  is  nowhere  expressly  mentioned, 
but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  trierarchy  and  gymnasiarchv,  all 
other  liturgies  might  devolve  upon  aliens,  though 
perhaps  only  on  certain  occasions,  as  the  choregia 
at  the  festival  of  the  Lenaea.  (SchoL  ad  Arietopk, 
Pint  954  ;  compare  Bockh,  PM.  Eoon.  iv.  §  10.) 
The  extraordinary  taxes  {tto'^opai)  which  aliens 
had  to  pay,  seem  also  in  some  degree  to  have  dif- 
fered from  those  paid  by  citizens  ;  and  it  is  clear 
from  Demosthenes  (&  Androi.  p.  609  and  612), 
that  they  were  taxed  higher  than  citizens  of  the 
same  census.  The  aliens  were  also  obliged,  like 
citizens,  to  serve  in  the  rmlar  armies  and  in  the 
fleet,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  for  the  defence  of 
the  city.  (Xen.<fe  Vectig.  Le.;  Thucyd.  ii.  13,  iv. 
90  ;  Demosth.  e.  PhUip.  l  p.  60  ;  Thucyd.  L  14S» 
iii.  16.)  Respecting  those  fi^roinot  who  had  ob- 
tained the  /<roT^Acia,  see  Civitas  (Grbbk).  The 
heirs  of  a  iiiroiKot  who  died  in  Attica,  were  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  polemareh.  (Demosth.  e. 
Stqph.il.  ^\nb.) 

The  preceding  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
aliens  at  Athens  applies  with  very  few  modifica- 
tions to  most  other  parts  of  Greece.  (Compare 
Petitns,  Legg.  AtL  il  5.  p.  246,  &c  ;  F.  A.  Wolf, 
Pnleg.  ad  Leptm,  p.  Ixvi.  &c. ;  Hermann,  PoHL 
^«^§115.)  [L.a] 

METOPA  or  METOPE  (Ai«T<finr),  the 
name  applied  to  each  of  the  spaces  between  the 
triglyphs  in  the  frieze  of  the  Doric  order,  and  by 
metonymy  to  the  sculptured  ornament  with  which 
those  spaces  were  nlled  up.  In  the  original 
significance  of  the  parts  the  triglyphs  represent 
the  ends  of  the  cross-beams  or  joists  which  rested 
on  the  architrave  ;  the  beds  of  these  beams  were 
called  dml,  and  hence  the  spaces  between  them 
fur6>wai.    (Vitruv.  iv.  2.  |  4.)    Originally  they 
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were  left  open  ;  next  they  were  filled  up  with 
plain  ilabs,  at  in  the  propylaea  at  Elensia,  and 
many  other  buildings,  and  laatly,  bat  itill  at  an 
early  period,  they  wexe  adorned  with  icnlptures 
either  in  low  or  high  relie£  The  earliest  existing 
examples  of  scolptitfed  metopes  are  probably  those 
of  the  middle  temple  on  the  acropolis  of  Selinus, 
which  had  metopes  only  on  its  east  front,  and  in 
which  the  style  of  the  scalptnres  is  so  rade  as  al- 
most to  remind  one  of  some  Mexican  works  of  art 
The  date  is  probably  between  620  and  580  B.C. 
The  next  in  antiquity  are  those  from  the  middle 
tample  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lower  ci^  of 
Selinus,  in  which  there  is  a  marked  improvement, 
but  which  still  belong  to  the  archaic  style.  Their 
date  is  in  the  former  half  of  the  5th  century  b.c 
A  still  frother  pn^^ess  may  be  observed  in  the 
metopes  of  the  southern  temple  on  the  eastern 
hill,  which  belongs  to  the  second  half  of  the  same 
century.  In  these  the  ground  is  tu&  and  the 
^nires  marble  ;  the  others  are  entirely  of  tahu 
(See  figures  of  the  Selinuntine  metopes  in  the 
AUoB  am  KvgUr^i  Ktuutgetckiekley  pt  il  pi.  5.  figs.  1 
—4  ;  comp.  MttUer,  ArMioL  d.  Kttnst^  §  90,  n.  2). 
Thus  these  Selinuntine  metopes,  with  the  works 
of  the  epoch  of  perfect  art,  namely  the  metopes  of 
the  temple  of  Tneseus  and  of  the  Parthenon,  form 
an  interesting  series  of  illustrations  of  the  progress 
of  (Grecian  sculpture.  The  metopes  from  tne  Par> 
thenon,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  are  too  well 
known  to  need  description:  but  it  is  important 
to  notice  the  marked  difference  in.  their  style ; 
some  show  evident  traces  of  the  archaic  school, 
while  others  'are  worthy  of  the  hand  of  Pheidias 
himsell  In  the  later  orders  the  metopes  are  not 
teen,  the  whole  friese  being  brought  to  one  surfiKc. 
This  is  the  case  even  in  some  ancient  specimens 
of  the  Doric  order.  (Comp.  CJolumna,  and  the 
pUtes  of  the  order  in  Mauch,  ArehMton,  Ord- 
nmngen.)  [P.  S.] 

METRBTES  (ftcrpirr^s),  or  AMPHORA 
METRETES  (^fopcOt  furfnrr^s,  the  damdard 
wmjiihora\  was  the  principal  Greiek  liquid  measure. 
It  oontained  12  o&oet,  48  cAoemoec,  72  miAm  (sew- 
<ttm%  and  144  oo^yfoe.  It  was  S-4ths  of  the  me- 
dimmu^  the  chief  dry  measure.  The  Attic  me- 
tretes  was  half  as  large  again  as  the  Roman  am- 
fkora  quadrwUal^  and  contained  a  little  less  than 
9  gallons.  (See  the  Tables.)  If  we  take,  ac- 
ooMing  to  Bdckh*s  views,  the  Greek  cubic  foot  as 
equal  to  53^  Roman  swtont,  then,  since  the  Attic 
metretes  contained  72  §e^rii^  we  have  the  ratio 
of  the  metretes  to  the  cubic  foot  as  72  :  53^  or  as 
27  :  20,  or  as  135  :  100,  or  as  1*35  to  1,  or  nearly 
as  4: 3. 

The  Aeginetan  metretes  was  to  the  cubic  foot 
(still  following  Bdckh'S  calcuUtions)  in  the  ratio 
of  9  :  4,  and  to  the  Attic  metretes  in  the  ratio  of 
5  :  3,  so  that  the  Aeginetan  measure  was  2-5ths 
greater  than  the  Attic  ;  and  since  the  Attic  con- 
tamed  72  mxtarii^  the  Aeginetan  contained  120, 
which  is  precisely  the  content  assigned  by  Cleo- 
patra, Galen,  and  Didymus,  to  the  Babylonian, 
Syrian,  or  Antiochean  metretes,  which  belonged 
to  the  same  system  as  the  Eginetan.  [Mbnsura, 
Pondbra]. 

The  Macedonian  metretes  is  inferred  to  have 
been  much  smaller  than  the  Attic,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance mentioned  by  Aristotle  {Hist.  A  mm. 
vilL  9)  of  an  elephant*s  drinking  14  of  them  at 
oooe  I  bat  this  is  doubtfoL  [P.  S.] 
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METRCNOMI  ifA^pm^/toi)  were  oflkera  ai 
Athens  belonging  to  that  class  which  we  mii^hi 
term  policeH)fficen.  They  were,  like  all  offioeia  of 
this  kind,  appointed  by  lot  Their  number  is  stated 
differently :  some  say  that  there  were  fifteen  (ten 
for  the  Peiraeeus  and  five  for  the  aty)  ;  some  say 
twenty-four  (fifteen  for  the  Peiraeeus,  and  nine  for 
the  city) ;  and  others  state  that  there  were  only  ten, 
five  for  the  Peiraeeus  and  five  for  the  city.  (Har- 
pocrat,  Suidas,  Phot  and  Lex.  Seg.  t.  v.  Mrrpo- 
v6tioi.)  Bdckh  (PaUL  Eoom.  L  §  9.  n.  193)  would 
alter  all  these  passages  of  the  grammarians  so  as  to 
make  them  say,  that  the  whde  number  of  metio- 
nomi  was  fifteen,  and  that  ten  were  fiv  the  dty  and 
five  for  the  Peiraeeus,  because  the  sitophyhuKs  were 
distributed  in  the  same  manner.  Bat  there  does 
not  appear  sufficient  ground  for  inch  a  bold  alteta* 
tion,  and  it  seems  at  any  rate  probable  that  the 
number  of  these  officers,  as  the  grammarians  state, 
was  necessarily  greater  in  the  port-town  than  in 
the  city,  for  there  must  have  been  more  business 
for  them  in  the  Peiraeeus  than  at  Athens,  which 
was  not  the  case  with  the  sitophylacea.  The  duties 
of  the  metranomi  were  to  tratch  that  the  weights 
and  measures  used  by  tradesmen  and  merchants 
should  have  the  sise  and  weight  prescribed  by 
law,  and  either  to  punish  offenders  or  to  receive 
complaints  against  them,  for  the  real  nature  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  metronomi  is  not  known.  (Meier 
and  Schtfmann,  AU.  PrxK,  p.  93,  &c.)       [L.  &J 

METROPOLIS.    [CoLONiA,  p.  313,  b.] 

MILLIAHE,  MILLIAHIUM,  or  MILLS 
PASSUUM  (MlXior),  the  Roman  mile,  consisted 
of  1000  paces  (posMs)  of  5  feet  each,  and  was 
therefore  »5000  feet  Taking  the  Roman  foot  at 
11*6496  English  inches,  the  Roman  mile  would 
be  1618  En^ish  yards,  or  142  yards  leas  than  the 
English  statute  nule.  By  another  calculation,  m 
which  the  foot  is  taken  at  11 '62  inches,  the  mile 
would  be  a  little  more  than  1614  yards.  [Mbn- 
8URA.]  The  nomber  of  Roman  nules  in  a  degree 
of  a  large  circle  of  the  earth  is  a  vary  little  more 
than  75.  The  Roman  mile  oontained  8  Greek 
stadia.  The  most  common  term  for  the  mfle  is 
mUle  patamtm,  or  only  the  initials  M.  P. ;  som^ 
times  the  word  peutuum  is  omitted.  (Cic.  ad  AtL 
iii.  4;  SaUust,  .A^.  c.  114). 

The  mile-stones  along  the  Roman  roads  were 
called  mUliana.  They  were  also  called  lapidet; 
thus  we  have  ad  tefHuM  lapidem  (or  without  the 
word  lapidem)  for  3  miles  from  Rome,  for  Rome 
is  to  be  understood  as  the  starting-point  when  no 
other  place  is  mentioned.  Sometmies  we  have  in 
fttU  ab  Ufhe^  or  a  Roma.  (Plin.  H.  N,  xxxiiL  12. 
s.  56  ;  Varrn,  R,  R.  iii.  2.)  The  bying  down  of 
the  mile-stones  along  the  Roman  roads  is  oonmionly 
ascribed  to  C.  Graccons,  on  the  authority  of  a  pa»> 
sage  in  Plutarch  ( Cfraeck,  6,  7),  which  only  proves 
that  Gracchus  erected  mile-stones  on  the  roads 
which  he  made  or  repaired,  without  at  all  imply- 
ing that  the  system  had  never  been  used  before. 
There  are  passages  in  the  historians,  where  mile- 
stones are  spoken  of  as  if  they  had  existed  much 
earlier ;  but  such  passages  are  not  decisive  ;  they 
may  be  anticipatory  anachronisms.  (Liv.  v.  4  ; 
Flor.  ii.  6  ;  comp.  Justin.  xxiL  6.  f  9.)  A  more 
important  testimony  is  that  of  Polybius  (iii  39), 
who  expressly  states  that,  in  his  time,  that  part  of 
the  high  rood  from  Spain  to  Italy,  which  lay  in 
Gaul,  was  provided  with  mile-stones. 

The  ^tem  was  brought  to  perfection  by  A»> 
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gtaUta,  probftbly  in  connection  with  tint  meafura- 
ment  of  the  roodn  of  tho  empire^  which  was  tet 
on  foot  by  Julius  Caenr,  and  the  rendu  of  which 
are  recorded  in  the  so-called  Aniomim  Itmsnuy, 
Augustus  set  up  a  gilt  marble  pillar  in  the  forum 
at  Rome,  to  mark  the  central  point  from  which 
the  great  roads  diverged  to  the  seTeral  gates  of 
Rome  (Dion  Cass.  lir.  8  ;  Plut  Gq!L  24).  It  was 
ciiUed  the  MiUiarium  Annum;  and  its  position  is 
defined  as  being  m  ot^wfo  BomaniFori  (Plin.  H,N. 
5.  s.  9),  sa6  aedeat  Satmrni  (Tac  IliaL  i.  27). 
Some  remains  of  it  still  exist,  dose  to  the  Arch  of 
Septimius  Severus,  consisting  of  a  round  base  and 
a  piece  of  fine  marble  H  feet  in  diameter,  the  whole 
being  about  10  feet  high.  (Platner  u.  Bunsen, 
Be$ckr9A.  d*  Stadi  Rom,  toL  iiL  pt  1.  p.  73»  pt  2. 
pi  102  ;  Phitner  u.  Uriichs,  Betekrtib.  Rima^  p.  20.) 
It  seems  that  the  marble  pillar  was  covered,  on 
each  of  its  fiices,  with  tablets  of  gilt  bronie  ;  but 
whether  the  information  engxETed  upon  them  c<m- 
sisted  simply  of  a  list  of  the  chief  places  on  each 
road,  with  their  distances,  or  whether  there  was 
a  sort  of  map  of  each  set  of  roads  with  the  dis- 
tances marked  upon  them,  is  now  unknown.  It  is 
also  uncertain  whether  the  miles  began  to  be 
reckoned  from  the  pillar  itseU^  or  frxun  the  city 
gates.  (See  De  la  Nauxe,  in  the  Mem,  de  VAoad, 
det  Inaor,  vol.  xxviiL  p.  388,  &c. ;  Ideler,  in  the 
AbhamdL  d,  BerL  Acad,  1812,  pp.  13^  164.) 

The  AfilHarwm  Aureum  at  Byxantium,  erected 
by  Omstantme  in  imitation  of  that  of  Augustus, 
was  a  laige  building  in  the  forum  Augusteum, 
near  the  diurch  of  S.  Sophia.  (See  Buchhola,  m 
the  ZeUadkri/t  fur  AliefHmm$wu$em9<Aafi,  1845, 
No.  100,  &c.) 

London  also  had  its  MUUaruun  Aureum^  a  frag- 
ment of  which  still  remains,  namely,  the  oele- 
biBted  London  Stone,  which  mar  be  seen  affixed 
to  the  wall  of  St  Swithinls  Cnuxch  in  CSannon 
Street 

From  this  example  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
chief  dty  of  each  province  of  the  empire  had  its 
MiUianum  Aurettm, 

The  ordinary  miUiaria  alon^  the  roads  were 
blocks  or  pillars  of  stone,  inscribed  with  some  or 
all  of  the  following  points  of  information :  (1) 
the  distance,  which  was  expressed  by  a  number, 
with  or  without  M.  P.  prefixed :  (2)  the  places 
between  which  the  road  extended :  (3)  the  name 
of  the  constructor  of  the  road,  and  of  the  emperor 
to  whose  honour  the  work  was  dedicated.  Several 
of  these  mscriptions  remain,  and  are  collected  in 
the  following  works :  Oruter,  C,  /.  pp.  cli.  &c. ; 
Muratori,  The»,  vol.  L  pp.  447,  &c. ;  Orelli,  Inter, 
L(U.SeL  Nos.  1067,  3330,  4877  ;  and  especiaUy 
Beigier,  HiH,  de$  grandt  Cktmint  des  Rom,  vol.  iL 
ppi  757,  &c,  Bruxelles,  1728,  4to. 

On  some  of  these  mile-stones,  which  have  been 
found  in  Qaul,  the  distances  are  marked,  not  only 
in  Roman  miles,  but  also  in  (Gallic  lAugae^  a 
measure  somewhat  greater  than  the  Roman  mile. 
(For  some  further  details  respecting  these  extant 
mile -stones,  see  the  artide  MUliarium  in  the  Real- 
Eiuydop.  d.  Clou,  AUetih^  to  which  the  foresoing 
article  is  considerably  indebted.)  [P.  S.] 

MIMUS  (,M*os)  is  the  name  by  which,  in 
Oreece  and  at  Rome,  a  spedes  of  the  drama  was 
designated,  though  the  Roman  mimus  differed 
essentially  from  the  Greek  lufios. 

The  dreek  mimus  seems  to  have  originated 
among  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  and  southern  Italy, 
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and  to  have  consisted  originally  of  extempory  re- 
presentations or  imitations  of  ridiculous  occorrenoea 
of  common  life  at  certain  festivals,  like  the  Spartan 
ddcelistae.  At  a  hter  period  these  rude  repre- 
sentations acquired  a  more  artistic  form,  which  was 
brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  by  Sophron 
of  Syracuse  (about  420  &  c).  He  wrote  his  pieces 
in  the  popular  dialect  of  the  Dorians  and  a  kmd  of 
rythmical  prose.  (QuinctiL  i  8.)  The  mimes  of 
Sophron  are  deugnated  as  fufutt  (nrovSaubi,  which 
were  probably  of  a  more  serious  and  ethical  cha- 
racter, and  fUfAot  T^AouM,  in  which  ridiculous  buf- 
foonuy  preponderated.  Such  mimes  remained  afier 
the  time  of  Sophron  a  fevourite  amusement  of  the 
(Greeks,  and  Philistion  of  Magnesia,  a  contemponry 
of  Augustus,  was  a  celebrated  actor  in  them.  (See 
MiUler,  Dor,  iv.  7.  §  5.) 

Among  the  Romans  the  word  mimus  was  ap- 
plied to  a  species  of  dramatic  i^yi  as  well  as  to 
the  persons  who  acted  in  them.  It  is  certain  that 
the  Romans  did  not  derive  their  mimus  from  the 
Greeks  in  southern  Italy,  but  that  it  was  of  native 
growth.  The  Greek  mimes  wen  written  in  prose, 
and  the  name  fufuts  was  never  applied  to  an  aetor, 
but  if  used  of  a  person  it  signified  one  who  made 
griinaces.  The  Roman  mimes  were  imitatioDS  of 
foolish  and  mostly  indecent  and  obscene  oocuzrcnces 
(Ovid,  JVist,  it  515  ;  Valer.  Max.  ii.  6.  §  7,  x.  1 1), 
and  scarcely  differed  fnm  comedy  except  in  con- 
sisting more  of  gestuTss  and  mimicry  than  of  mdcen 
dialogue,  which  was  not  the  case  in  the  Greek 
mimes.  The  dialc^fue  was,  indeed,  not  exduded 
from  the  Roman  mimes,  but  was  only  interspersed 
in  various  parts  of  the  representation,  while  the 
mimic  acting  continued  along  with  it  and  uninter- 
ruptedly from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  a  piece. 
At  Rome  such  mimes  seem  originally  to  have  been 
exhibited  at  fimerels,  where  one  or  more  penons 
(niMu)  represented  in  a  buriesque  manner  the  life 
of  the  deceased.  If  there  were  several  mimi,  one 
of  them,  or  their  leader,  was  called  archimimus. 
(Suet  Vespat.  19  ;  Grater,  ItuerivL  1089.  6.) 

During  the  latter  period  of  toe  republic  such 
fiuces  were  also  represented  in  theatres ;  but  it 
appears  that  they  did  not  attain  any  high  degree 
of  perfiection  before  the  time  of  C!aesar,  for  it  is  not 
until  then  that  writers  of  mimes  are  mentioned : 
Cn.  Matius,  Decius  Laberius,  and  PubL  Syrna 
were  the  most  distinguished  among  them.  (GeUius^ 
XV.  25  ;  Suet  Can,  39  ;  Cic  <k/  Fam,  xii.  18.) 
These  coarse  and  indecent  performances,  of  whidi 
Sulla  was  very  fend,  had  greater  duurms  for  the 
Romans  than  the  regular  drama :  hence  they  were 
not  only  performed  on  the  stage,  but  even  at  re- 
pasts in  the  bouses  of  private  penons.  On  die 
stage  they  were  performed  as  farces  after  tragedies, 
and  during  the  empire  they  gradually  supplanted 
the  place  of  the  Atellanae.  The  exact  timc^  how- 
ever, when  the  AtelUnae  yielded  to  the  mimes  is 
uncertain.  It  was  peculiar  to  the  actors  in  these 
mimes,  neither  to  wear  masks,  nor  the  cothurnus, 
nor  the  soccus,  whence  they  are  sometimes  called 
planipedes.  (Diomcd.  iil  487 ;  Gellius,  L  1 1  ; 
Macrob.  Sat.  iL  1.)  As  the  mimes  contained 
scenes  taken  from  common  life,  such  as  exhibited 
its  most  striking  features,  their  authors  are  some- 
times called  biologi  or  etholqgi  (Cic.  pro  RaUr,  12, 
de  Oral.  ii.  59),  and  the  works  themselves  were 
distinguished  for  their  richness  in  moral  sentimccs. 
That  distinguished  and  living  persons  were  some- 
times exposed  to  ridicule  in  these  mimesi  is  dear 
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from  J.  Capitoliniu  (JIf.  AnL  PUloi.  c  29).  (Com- 
pare ReuTena,  CoUeetom.  lAierar,  i  p.  61,  &&  ; 
Oaanii,  Anakd.  crU,  i.  p.  67,  &c. ;  Ziegler,  De 
il/tmis  AomonorMin,  Oiitting.  1788).         [L>&] 
MINA.    [Talbntim.] 
MINOR.     [CuRATOA;  Inpans.] 
MINUTIO  CATITIS.    [Caput.] 
MIRMILLO'NES.  [Gladiatorbs,  p.  575, b.] 
MI'SSIO.     [ExBRCiTUfl,  p.  499,  b.] 
MI'SSIO.    [Gladiatorbs,  p.  676,  a.] 
MISTHO'PHORI    {tiia$wl>6poi).      [Mbrcb- 
naril] 

MISTHOSEOS  DIKE  (fiuff$<iirMs  Siici}),  also 
called  fuffB^trttts  oXkov  Sim},  is  the  action  brought 
againat  a  guardian  for  either  having  neglected  to 
make  profitable  rue  of  the  property  of  his  ward,  or 
for  haring  made  no  use  of  it  at  all.  Use  might  be 
made  of  such  property  either  by  letting  it,  if  it 
consisted  of  lands  or  houses,  or  by  putting  it  out 
to  interest,  if  it  consisted  of  capitid.  The  Bltcri 
liurdi&ctws  must  have  been  of  a  twofold  character, 
either  public  or  private,  that  is,  it  might  be  brought 
against  the  guardian,  during  the  minority  of  his 
ward,  by  any  person  who  took  an  interest  in  the 
welfim  of  the  orphan,  or  it  was  brought  by  the 
orphan  himself  after  his  coming  of  age.  Complaints 
of  this  kind  were  brought  before  the  first  archon. 
In  cases  where  the  guardian  would  not  or  could 
not  occupy  himself  with  the  administration  of  the 
property  of  his  ward,  he  might  request  the  archon 
to  let  Uie  whole  substance  of  his  ward^s  property 
to  the  highest  bidder,  provided  the  testator  had 
not  expressly  forbidden  this  mode  of  acting  in  his 
will.  (Demosth.  &  Apkah.  p.  837  ;  compare  853, 
857  ;  Lys.  e,  Diogit,  p.  906.)  The  letting  of  such 
property  took  place  by  auction,  and  probably  in  the 
presence  of  a  court  of  justice,  (or  we  read  that  the 
court  decided  in  cases  where  objections  were  made 
against  the  terms  of  letting  the  property.  (Isaeus, 
de  Philodem,  hered,  p.  141,  &c)  The  person  who 
took  the  property  had  to  pay  an  annual  per- 
centage for  the  right  of  using  it,  and  this  percent- 
age frequently  amounted  to  more  than  12  per  cent 
per  annum.  If  one  man  alone  was  unwilling  to 
take  the  whole  property  on  such  conditions,  it 
might  be  divided  and  let  to  several  persons  sepa- 
rately, (laaeus,  de  MenecL  hered.  p.  13.)  The 
tenant  or  tenants  of  the  property  of  an  orphan  had 
to  give  security  (kworifirifxa)  for  it,  and  to  mort- 
gage (kvoTifify)  his  own  estate,  and  the  archon 
sent  especial  persons,  iirortfufraf,  to  value  his  pro- 
perty, and  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  equivalent 
to  that  of  the  orphan.  ( Suidas,  s.  v.  *Air<r-ifirrral.) 
The  technical  term  for  lettmg  the  property  of  an 
orphan,  whether  it  was  done  by  the  guardian  him- 
self or  by  the  archon,  was  fU(r9ow,  and  those  who 
took  it  were  said  /uiBotkrBai  rhy  oikov  (oIkos  here 
signifies  the  whole  substance  of  the  property).  The 
tenants  of  the  estate  of  an  orphan  had  the  right 
and  perhaps  the  obligation  to  protect  it  against  any 
other  person.  (Isaeus,  de  ffagm.  hered.  p.  289.)  It 
is  not  dear  what  resource  was  open  to  an  orphan 
against  a  tenant  who  did  not  fulfil  his  obligations, 
but  it  is  probable,  that  if  any  disputes  arose,  the 
ffuardian  or  the  archon  alone  were  answerable  and 
had  to  procure  justice  to  the  orphan. 

(Meier  and  Schdmann,  Att.  Proe.  pp.295, 532  ; 
Bdckh,  PtM.  EeoH.  p.  355,  &c.,  2d  ei)    [L.  S.] 

MISTHOU  DIKE  (/aio-9oG  5^  or  luffd&artwt 
^imjt)  is  the  name  of  a  private  action  which  might 
be  Iwonght  against  persons  who  refused  to  pay  for 
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flerraces  which  had  been  perfonned  for  them,  pn- 
vided  it  had  been  agreed  that  they  should  be  paid 
for  ;  and,  secondly,  againat  persons  who  either  had 
not  or  had  imperfectly  performed  the  services  for 
which  they  were  paid.  It  made  no  diffievenoe 
whether  the  service  was  performed  by  physical  oi 
intellectual  powers,  as  teachers,  sophists,  acton^ 
authors,  and  similar  persons  were  paid  at  Athens 
(BJkOEh,  PM.  Eeon.  i.  §  21),  and  it  is  natoral  to 
suppose  that  these  persons,  like  others,  made  agree- 
ments, either  written  or  by  word  of  month,  te> 
specting  the  remuneration  to  be  given  to  them.  In 
case  either  party  thought  themselves  wronged  they 
might  bring  the  fiurBov  8(«ci}  against  the  other. 
Protagoras  had  written  a  book  called  Hkh  Mp 
luvBov^  and  an  instance  is  recorded  of  an  action  tA 
this  kind  in  which  he  demanded  payment  of  one 
of  his  pupils.  (Diog.  La&t.  iz.  8.  §  8.)  It  is  not 
improbable  that  his  work  contained  an  account  of 
this  law-suit.  (Meier  and  Schdmann,  AU.  Proe. 
p.  534,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

MITRA  (fUrpa),  signified  in  general  a  band  of 
any  kind,  and  was  used  specifically  to  mdicate, 
1.  A  belt  or  girdle  worn  by  warriors  round  the 
waist  [Zona.]  2.  A  broad  band  of  doth  worn 
round  the  head,  to  which  the  name  of  amadema 
was  sometimes  given.  [Coma,  p.  329,  b.]  3.  In 
later  times,  a  band  worn  round  the  bosom  by  women, 
which  the  Greeks  usually  called  &T^e<r;iof,  and 
the  Romans^^ucta/Mofoni/u  or  dropkiwm,  (Becker, 
Chariidee,  vol  ii.  p.  329.)   [Fascia  ;  Strophium.  j 

MIXTA  ACTIO.    [Actio.] 

MNA  (/wa).    [Talbntum.]  ' 

MNE'MATA,  MNEMEIA  O^funa,  ftyif 
fww).    [FuNUR,  p.  556,  a.] 

MNOIA  (/ixyofa).     [Cosml] 

MOCHLUS  (moX^<^»).    [Janua.] 

MO'DIOLUS,  the  diminative  of  Monivs,  is 
used  for  various  kinds  of  smaU  vessds  ;  among 
others,  for  the  buckets  on  the  edge  of  the  fym- 
panum,  by  which  water  was  raised  (Yitrnv.  x. 
10),  and  generally  for  any  kind  of  bucket  or 
small  cistern  in  hydraulic  machinery  (lb.  12,  13)  ; 
for  the  well  of  an  oil  press  (Cat.  R.  R.  20)  ;  for 
the  box  of  a  wheel  (Plin.  If.  M  ix.  4.  s.  3 ;  Vitrur 
X.  14)  ;  and  for  other  kinds  of  sockets  (Vitruv.  x. 
18).  [P.S.] 

MO'DIUS,  the  principal  dry  measure  of  the 
Romans,  was  equal  to  one-third  of  the  amphon 
(Volnsius  Maecianus,  Festus,  Priscian,  ap.  Wurm, 
§  67),  and  was  therefore  equal  to  nearly  two  gal- 
lons English.  It  contained  16  aexlarii^  32  keminae^ 
64  quartariif  128  aoetabulOf  and  192  <yatkL  Com- 
pared with  the  Greek  dry  measure,  it  was  l-6th 
of  the  Mbdim NU8.  Its  contents  weighed,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  20  pounds  of  Gallic  wheat,  which 
was  the  lightest  known  at  Rome.  Fanners  made 
use  of  vessels  holding  3  and  10  modii  (Colum.  xiL 
18.  §  5).  The  third  part  of  the  jugerum  was 
sometimes  called  modius.  [P.  S.] 

M()'DULUS  (iftgd-nis)^  the  standard  measure 
used  in  determining  the  parts  of  an  architectural 
order.  It  was  originally  the  lower  diameter  of 
the  column  ;  but  Vitruvius  takes,  in  the  Doric 
order,  the  lower  semidiameter  for  the  module,  re- 
taining the  whole  diameter  in  the  other  orders. 
Modem  architects  use  the  semidiameter  in  all  the 
orders.  The  system  of  dividing  the  module  into 
minutes  was  not  used  by  the  ancient  architects, 
who  merely  used  such  firactional  parts  of  it  as  were 
conTenient    The  absolute  length  of  the  module 
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depends,  of  coutm,  on  the  dimensions  of  the  edi- 
fice :  thus  Vitranus  directs  that,  in  a  Doric  tetm- 
style  portico^  1 -28th,  and  in  a  hexastyle  l-44th  of 
the  wnole  width  should  be  taken  as  the  module, 
if  diastyle,  or  l-23rd  and  l-35th  lespectiTely,  if 
aystyle.    (Vitruv.  L  2,  i?.  8,  ▼.  9).         [P.  S.] 

MOENIA.    [MuRus.] 

MOICHEIAS  ORAPHE.    [Adultbrium.] 

MOLA  (ji6\os)^  a  mill.  All  mills  were  an- 
ciently made  of  stone,  the  kind  used  being  a  vol- 
canic trachyte  or  porous  lava  (pyritet^  Plin.  H,  N. 
zxxriSO  ;  j^iMse*,  Virg.  Jlfora^  23— 27  ;  jmnuceoi^ 
Orid.  Fail,  vi  318),  such  as  that  which  is  now 
obtained  for  the  same  purpose  at  Mayen  and 
other  parts  of  the  Eifel  in  Rhenish  Prussia.  This 
species  of  stone  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose, because  it  is  both  hard  and  csTemous,  so 
that,  as  it  gradually  wears  away,  it  still  presents 
an  infinity  of  cutting  sur&oes. 

Every  mill  consiited  of  two  esiential  parts,  the 
upper  mill-stone,  which  was  moveable  (ooA'Z/m, 
5yo»,  rh  hrifiiXjop^  DmL  zxiv.  6),  and  the  lower, 
which  was  fixed  and  by  much  the  larger  of  the  two. 
Hence  a  mill  is  sometimes  called  molae  in  the 
pluaL  The  mills  mentioned  by  andent  authors 
are  the  following :  — 

I.  The  hand-miU,  or  quern,  called  mola  mami- 
orio,  venaOUt^  or  tnutUUiM.  (Plin.  H,N.  xxxvi 
29;  GeU.iii.8:  Ctto, de  lU RtuL  10,) 

The  islanders  of  the  Archipelago  use  in  the  pre- 
sent day  a  mill,  which  consisti  of  two  flat  round 
stones  about  two  fiset  in  diameter.  The  upper 
stone  is  turned  by  a  handle  («c<(«i},  SchoL  m 
TlieoeriL  iv.  58)  inserted  at  one  sidc^  and  has  a 
hole  in  the  middle  into  which  the  com  is  poured. 
By  the  process  of  grinding  the  com  makes  its  way 
firom  the  centre,  and  is  poured  out  in  the  state  of 
flour  at  the  rim.  (Toumefort,  Fflyope,  lett.  9.)  The 
description  of  this  machine  exactly  agrees  with 
that  of  the  Scottish  quern,  formerly  an  indispensable 
part  of  domestic  fiirniture.  (Pennant,  Tbar  in  Scot' 
larndf  1769,  p.  231  ;  and  1772,  p.  328.)  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  flour-mill  in  its  most 
ancient  form.  In  a  very  improved  state  it  has 
been  diMOvered  at  Pompeii  The  annexed  wood- 
cut shows  two  which  were  found  standing  in  the 
ruins  of  a  bakehouse.  In  the  left-hand  figure  the 
lower  millstone  only  is  shown.  The  most  essential 
part  of  it  is  the  cone,  which  is  surmounted  by  a 
projection  containing  originally  a  strong  iron  pivot 
The  upper  millstone,  seen  in  its  place  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  woodcut,  approaches  the  form  of  an 
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koiii^|^aiS»  consistiiig  of  two  hollow  cones,  jointed 


tosether  at  the  apex,  and  provided  at  this  pobt 
with  a  socket,  by  which  the  upper  stone  was  sus- 
pended upon  the  iron  pivot,  at  the  same  time 
touching  on  all  sides  the  lower  stone,  and  with 
which  it  was  intended  to  revolve.  The  upper 
stone  was  surrounded  at  iti  narrowest  part  with  a 
strong  band  of  iron  ;  and  two  bars  of  wood  were 
inserted  into  square  holes,  one  of  which  ^ipears  in 
the  figure,  and  were  used  to  turn  the  upper  stone. 
The  uppermost  of  the  two  hollow  cones  served  the 
purpose  of  a  hopper.  The  com  with  which  it  was 
filled,  gradually  fell  through  the  neck  of  the  upper 
stone  upon  the  summit  of  the  lower,  and,  as  it  pro- 
ceeded down  the  cone,  was  ground  into  flour  by 
the  firiction  of  the  two  rough  surfiuses,  and  fell  on 
all  sides  of  the  base  of  tbe  cone  into  a  channel 
formed  for  its  reception.  The  mill  here  represented 
is  five  or  six  feet  high. 

The  hand-mills  were  worked  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  by  slaves.  Their  pistrinum  was  con- 
sequently proverbial  as  a  place  of  painfiil  and  de- 
grading labour ;  and  this  toil  was  imposed  princi- 
pally on  women.  (Horn.  Od.  vii.  104  ;  Exod,  xL 
5;  BCatt  xxiv.  41.) 

In  every  large  establishment  the  hand-mills  were 
numerous  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  fiunily. 
Thus  in  the  palace  of  Ulysses  there  were  twelve, 
each  turned  by  a  separate  female,  who  was  obliged 
to  grind  every  day  the  fixed  quantity  of  com  before 
she  was  permitted  to  cease  firom  her  labour.  {Od. 
XX.  105— 1 19  ;  compare  Cato,  de  Re  Rnd,  56.) 

n.  The  cattle-miU,  mola  osMoria  (Cato^  de  Re 
Rust.  10  ;  Matt  xviii.  6)  in  which  human  labour 
was  supplied  by  the  use  of  an  ass  or  some  other 
animal.  (Ovid,  Fad.  vi.  318.)  The  animal  devoted 
to  this  labour  was  blind-folded.  (ApuL  Met,  ix.) 
The  mill  did  not  difier  in  its  construction  from  the 
larger  kinds  of  hand-milL 

III.  The  water-mill  (mola  aquaria^  MpoX^t). 
The  first  water-mill,  of  which  any  record  is  pre- 
served, was  connected  with  the  palace  of  Mithri- 
dates  in  Pontus.  (Strabo,  xii  3.  §  30.)  That 
water-mills  were  used  at  Rome  is  manifest  firom 
the  description  of  them  by  Vitravius  (x.  5.  ed. 
Schneider).  A  cogged  wheel,  attached  to  the  axis 
of  the  water  wheel,  turned  another  which  was 
attached  to  the  axis  of  the  upper  mill -stone :  the 
com  to  be  ground  fell  between  the  stones  out  of  a 
hopper  (i»/imdilndum\  which  was  fixed  above 
them.  (See  also  Brunck,  AnaL  il  119 ;  Pallad.  de 
Re  Rtut.  i.  42.)  Ausonius,  as  quoted  below, 
mentions  their  existence  on  the  Ruwer  near  Treves ; 
and  Venantius  Fortunatus,  describing  a  castle 
built  in  the  sixth  century  on  the  banks  of  the  Mo- 
selle, makes  distinct  mention  of  a  tail-race,  by 
which  '*  the  tortuous  stream  is  conducted  in  a 
straight  channel^    {Poem,  iii.  1 0.) 

IV.  The  floating-mill.  When  Rome  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Qotlu,  a.  d.  536,  and  when  the  stop- 
page of  the  aqueducts  rendered  it  impossible  to  use 
the  public  com-mills  {ol  riis  ir^Xcwt  /i^Xupes)  in 
the  Janiculum,  so  that  the  citizens  were  in  danger 
of  starvation,  Belisarius  supplied  their  place  by 
erecting  floating-mills  upon  the  Tiber.  Two  boats 
being  moosed  at  the  distance  of  two  feet  from  each 
other,  a  water-wheel,  suspended  on  its  axis  between 
them,  was  turned  by  the  force  of  the  stream,  and 
put  in  motion  the  stones  for  grinding  the  com,  bv 
which  the  lives  of  the  besi^ed  were  preserved. 
(Prooojp^  de  Bdb  Gotkteo^  I  15.) 

V.  The  saw -mill.      Ausonius  mentions    mills 
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situftted  on  some  of  the  itre&mf  fidKng  into  tlie 
Moselle,  and  uaed  for  catting  iBirt)le  into  slabs. 
(Motdla,  862,  363.) 

VI.  The  pepper-miU.  A  mill  for  grinding  pep- 
per, made  of  boxwood,  is  mentioned  b  j  Petronios 
{molea  bmst&a  piper  triviiy  Sat.  74).  [J.  Y.] 

MONA'RCHIA  (/torapx^«)*  a  general  name 
fat  any  form  of  government  in  which  the  sapreme 
(onctions  of  political  administration  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  person.  The  term  futtnpxia  is 
applied  to  such  goTemments,  whether  they  are  he- 
reditary or  electiye,  legal  or  usurped.  In  its  com- 
monest application,  it  is  equivalent  to  /BcwiXcfo, 
whether  absolute  or  limited.  But  the  rule  of  an 
auymnetet  or  a  tyrani  would  equally  be  called  a 
fwvapxia.  (Arist  Pol.  iii.  9,  10,  iv.  8 ;  Phto, 
PolU.  p.  291,  c.  e.  p.  302,  d.  e.).  Hence  Plutarch 
uses  it  to  express  the  Latin  dietatMra.  It  is  by  a 
somewhat  rhetorical  use  of  the  word  that  it  is  i^ 
plied  now  and  then  to  the  S^/uor.  (Eurip.  SuppL 
352  ;  Arist  PoL  iv.  4.)  For  a  more  detailed  ex- 
amination of  the  subject  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  article  Rxx,  Archon,  Tyrannus,  Prytanis, 
Arstmnxtks,  Taous.  [C.  P.  M.] 

MONETA,  the  mint  or  the  place  where  money 
was  coined.  The  mint  of  Rome  was  a  building  on 
the  Capitoline,  and  attached  to  the  temple  of  Juno 
Moneta,  as  the  aerarinm  was  to  the  temple  of 
Saturn.  (Li?,  vi  20.)  This  temple  was  vowed  by 
Camillus,  and  dedicated  in  344  b.  c.  on  the  spot 
where  the  house  of  M.  Manlius  C^)itolinus  had 
once  been  standing.  (Liv.  yii.  28  ;  Ov.  FcuL  vi 
183.)  Some  writers  describe  the  art  of  coining  as 
having  been  known  to  the  Italians  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  assign  its  invention  to  Janus  (Macrob. 
Sai,  I  7  ;  Athen.  xv.  p.  692)  ;  but  this  and 
similar  accounts  are  nothing  more  than  frbles. 
The  statement  of  Pliny  {ff,  N.  xxxiil  3),  who  a»- 
signs  the  invention  of  coining  to  Servius  Tullius, 
has  somewhat  more  of  an  historical  aspect ;  and  he 
derives  the  name  pecunia  from  the  drcumstanoe  that 
the  coins  were  originally  marked  with  the  image 
of  some  animal.  The  euliest  Roman  coins  were  of 
aes  [Ass],  and  not  struck,  but  cast  in  a  mould. 
(See  the  representation  of  such  a  mould  on  page 
545.)  The  moulds,  however,  were  sometimes  with- 
out any  figure  and  merely  shaped  the  metal,  and 
in  this  case,  the  imaffe  as  well  as  the  name  of  the 
gens,  &C.,  were  struck  upon  it  by  means  of  a  ham- 
mer upon  an  anvil  on  which  the  form  was  fixed. 
As  the  strokes  of  the  hammer  were  not  always 
equal,  one  coin  though  equal  in  value  with  another 
might  differ  from  it  in  thickness  and  shape. 
Greater  equality  was  produced  at  the  time  when 
the  Romans  b^;an  to  strike  their  money ;  but 
when  this  custom  became  general,  is  not  known. 
Respecting  the  changes  which  were  introduced  at 
Rome  at  various  times  in  the  coinage  see  Ass,  As, 
Arobntum,  Aurvm,  and  Nummus. 

In  the  early  times  of  the  republic  we  do  not 
read  of  any  officers  who  were  chaiged  with  the 
superintendence  of  the  mint ;  and  respecting  the 
introduction  of  such  ofllcers  we  have  but  a  very 
vague  statement  of  Pomponius.  (Dig.  1.  tit  2. 
§  30.)  Their  name  was  triumviri  monetales,  and 
Niebuhr  {HisL  of  Rome,  iii.  p.  646)  thinks  that 
they  were  introduced  at  the  time  when  the  Ro- 
mans first  began  to  coin  silver,  i.  e.  269  b.  c.  The 
trimnviri  monetales  had  the  whole  superintend- 
enee  o<  the  mint,  and  of  the  money  that  was  coined 
in  it    A  great  number  of  corns,  both  of  gold  and 
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tilTer,  is  signed  by  these  triumvirs  in  the  Ibl- 
lowing  manner:  — III.  VIR.  AAAFF,  that  ia, 
trmmair  aura,  argeuto^  aere  JUmdo  forimdo  (Cic. 
de  Leg,  iii  3 ;  P.  Manut  ad  Cie,  ad  Fam.  vii. 
13)  or  in.  VIR.  A.P.F.  that  i^  otf  peeamam 
feruindam.  Other  coins  on  the  other  hand  do  not 
bear  the  signature  of  a  triumvir  roonetalis,  but  the 
inscription  CUR.  X.  PL.  S.  C.  «.  e.  curator  dena- 
riorum  JIamiorum  ex  eenatmeoonatdtOf  or  are  signed 
by  praetors,  aediles,  and  quaestors.  Caesar  not 
only  increased  the  number  of  the  triumviri  mone- 
tales to  four  ;  whence  some  coins  of  his  time  bear 
the  signature  IIII.  VIR.  A.P.F.,  but  entrusted 
certain  skves  of  his  own  with  the  superintendence 
of  the  mint  (Suet  Cast,  76  ;  compare  Cic.  Pkilqt. 
vii.  1.)  The  whole  regulation  and  management  of 
the  Roman  mint  and  its  officers  during  the  time  of 
the  republic  is  involved  in  very  great  obscurity. 

The  coining  of  money  at  Rome  was  not  a  privi- 
lege belonging  exclusively  to  the  state,  but  horn 
the  coins  still  extant  we  must  infer  that  every 
Roman  citizen  had  the  right  to  have  his  own  gold 
and  silver  coined  in  the  public  mint,  and  under  the 
superintendence  of  its  officers.  The  individual  or 
gens  who  had  their  metal  coined,  stated  its  name 
as  well  as  the  value  of  the  coin.  This  was  a  kind 
of  guarantee  to  the  public,  and  nearly  all  the  coins 
of  the  republican  period  coined  by  a  nns  or  an  in- 
dividual bear  a  mark  stating  their  viuue.  As  long 
as  the  republic  herself  used  pure  silver  and  gol^ 
bad  money  does  not  seem  to  have  been  coined  by 
any  one  ;  but  when,  in  90  &  c,  the  tribune  Livins 
Dnisus  suggested  the  expediency  of  mixing  the 
sQver  which  was  to  be  coined  with  one-eighth  of 
copper,  a  temptation  to  forgery  was  given  to  the 
people,  and  it  uppesn  henceforth  to  have  occurred 
frequently.  As  early  as  the  year  86  B.  c.  forgery 
of  money  was  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  no 
one  was  sure  whether  the  money  he  possessed  was 
genuine  or  fidse,  and  the  ipnuetor  M.  Marius  Grati- 
dianus  saw  the  necessity  of  interfering.  (Cic.  de 
Of.  iii  20.)  He  is  said  to  have  ^covered  a 
means  of  testing  money  and  of  distii^fuishing  the 
good  from  the  bad  denarii  (Plin.  ff.  N,  xxxiii 
46.)  In  what  this  means  consisted  is  not  dear ;  but 
some  method  of  examining  silver  coins  must  have 
been  known  to  the  Romans  long  before  this  time. 
(Liv.  xTxii.  2.)  Sulla  inflicted  heavy  punish- 
ment upon  the  coiners  of  fidse  money ;  his  law 
renmined  in  feroe  during  the  empire,  and  not 
only  fiilse  coining,  but  any  crime  connected  with 
the  deterioration  of  money,  was  gradually  made  to 
come  under  it  In  the  latest  times  of  the  empire 
fiilse  coining  was  treated  as  a  crimen  majestatis. 
All  Roman  money  was  generally  coined  at  Rome, 
but  in  some  particular  cases  the  mints  of  other 
Italian  towns,  as  in  the  provinces,  were  used  ;  for 
we  must  remember,  that  during  the  time  of  the 
republic,  subject  countries  and  provinces  were  not 
deprived  of  the  right  of  coining  their  own  money. 
This  right  thqr  oven  retained  under  the  empire  for 
a  long  time,  though  with  some  modifications  ;  hr 
while  some  places  were  allowed  to  coin  their 
money  as  before,  others  were  obliged  to  have  upon 
their  coins  the  head  of  the  emperor,  or  of  some 
member  of  his  femily.  Silver  and  gold,  however, 
were  coined  only  in  places  of  the  first  rank.  When 
all  Italy  received  the  Roman  franchise,  all  the 
Italians  used  the  Roman  money,  and  fai  conse- 
quence lost  the  right  to  coin  their  own. 

It  has  been  stated  above,  that  piobaUjr  •t«X 


Rmdu  citiieD  had  ths  right  to  hare  hi!  gold  ud 
nliw  UHDed,  but  DOD«  hjid  the  right  to  put  hit 
own  image  upon  ■  coin,  nd  not  aTan  Snlh 
T«n(aied  to  act  eontiaij  to  thii  coNoid.  Tba 
eoiu  appaniillf  of  liie  rtpobtican  period  wit" 
tba  pwtiaita  of  indiTiduaU,  mn,  aecoriing  I 
EcUwl,  coiiiMl  al  a  later  time,  aod  b;  the  di 
accndanti  of  thoas  pervoni  wfaoae  portnita  ai 
siTen.  Caear  wai  the  finl  to  whom  ihii  prir 
tge  vai  gtaated,  and  bii  example  ni  (bllowed 
MBj  othcn,  41  we  we  ftom  the  eoini  of  SeiL 
The  emperon  uramed  the  right  to 
heir  own  nugtt  or  thoeo  of  namben  of 
tbeir  iniiiliai  npoo  tbair  ooin. 

Pion  tba  time  of  Augiutna,  the  triumTiri,  gena- 
ralt;  ipcaking,  no  lower  pat  their  namei  on  anj 
coin,  and  it  became  ue  eacloiiTe  pririlqe  of  the 
emperor  to  coin  tilTcr  and  gold.  The  lanate  en- 
tniited  with  the  adminirtimtioa  of  the  aeraiium 
ntaiued  onlj  the  tight  of  coining  copper,  whence 
■InHt  all  copper  comi  of  thii  period  are  marked 
with  a  C.  at  EX  S.  C.  But  thia  laated  onlj  till 
the  time  of  Oallienni,  whtai  the  right  of  Doining  all 
DKine;  beame  the  MulnwTe  priTilege  of  the  em- 
peron. Al,  however,  Iha  nat  extent  of  the  empire 
randved  mora  tbaa  ane  Dint  neeeaaarj,  wa  find 
that  in  Hranl  prorincea,  anch  ai  Oaul  and  Spain, 
Roaan  mooaj  waa  coined  mider  the  npeiin- 
tandmaa  of  qiaeatva  or  praconnli.  Roman  colo- 
niei  and  pmriDcea  now  gndnall;  ceaaed  to  coin 
their  own  money^     In  the  «     ' 


e  luUTeraJ  till  after  the  time 
of  Qallienni.  Fnm  the  time  of  die  emperor 
Anrelian  a  great  numbd  of  Me*  of  the  empire 
pcMBnei  mint!  in  which  Roman  mone;  waa  coined, 
and  during  the  lattw  period  of  the  onpira  the  ni- 
paintendenti  of  miuU  ate  called  pcocntatorei  or 

TIm  poaona  who  were  employed  aa  workmen  in 
a  mint  woe  called  MoMtorn.  Their  number  at 
Roma  appean  to  have  been  Terj  gnat  during  the 
latter  period  of  the  empire,  for  in  the  reign  of 
Aireliui  the;  ncariy  nodueed  a  nuat  dangennu 
rebeUion.  (Anr^  Vict,  da  Oaet.  36  ;  VopiK 
JurtL  36.)  They  leem  generally  to  haTe  been 
freadmen.    (Murat.  ImienpL  969.  a.  6.) 

In  Onace  arery  free  and  independent  dty  had 
the  right  to  coin  ita  own  money.  Sparta  and 
Byiantinm  are  Bid  to  hate  only  coined  iron  money 
{Pollux,  TiL  lOS),  but  no  ancient  iron  coin  bat 
CTBr  bean  found.  Reepecting  the  time  whan  money 
wai  fint  coined  in  Greece,  lee  Ahointuu  and 
NDMKua.  The  Greek  term  for  money  wai  i^fu'A". 
&om  ri/doi,  beeaoja  the  deleiminatiau  of  ita  (aloe 
wu  tired  by  taw  or  contncL  (AriMat  EIUb.  t.  S.) 

The  mint  al  Atheni  waa  oUed  ipTvpeicn'tiwi. 
[ABQTBocopuaK,]  We  do  not  hear  of  any 
offiten  connected  with  the  management  or  the 
(Dp«intendenca  of  the  Athenian  mint.  How  &i 
the  right  of  coining  money  waa  a  prinlege  of  the 
central  gotemment  of  Attica  ii  unknown.  But 
the  extant  coin*  (how  that  at  lean  aome  demei  of 
Attica  had  die  right  of  coining,  and  it  li  pmbablr 
that  the  goTemmBit  of  Atheni  only  watched  orer 
the  weight  and  the  purilT  of  the  metal,  and  that 
the  people  in  then  aiaembly  bad  the  right  of  regn- 
llting  erecytliing  cooceining  the  coining  of  money. 
(Arictoph.  Eaja.  810,  &c)  The  Attic  gold  and 
dnr  mini  wen  alwayi  of  Tary  pnra  mwil,  and 
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we  haTa  only  toe  initanee  in  which  tba  alate  at  a 
of  great  diitre«  need  bad  raetaL    Thit  waa 


place,  ai  tl 


n  the  arebiHuhip  of  Antigenea  and  Callia^  a  & 
I07and40«.  (Ariitoph.  Aon.  673,  with  theSchoL, 
md  678.)  Indiriduali  who  coined  bad  moiiej 
inire  pnniihed  with  death.  (Demoath.  e.  Ltpt. 
1.5QB  ;  NomauAToa  DupHoaia  Dins.)  The 
ilace  where  money  waa  coined  ii  alwayi  indicated 
m  Oniek  coini  ;  either  the  name  of  the  place  ii 
ilated,  or  lonie  lymbolical  rejaeaentation  of  the 
the  owl  on  Athenian  and  a  peacock  on 
Tbaae  lymboli  are  genenlly  of  a 
"  ua  worahb  of 


F<w  fhrthar  infarmatiBn  eo  lUi  anbjecl  eae 
Bckhel,i>DtfrnHAiaasn«i  refanw,  and  eapeeialU 
the  Prolegomena  generulia  in  roL  i  ;  Dnrean  de  fit 
Halle,  Eamtmi*  J'olilt)mi  da  BemoBU. 

MONETA'RII,    [MoNiTi.] 

HUNl'LE{Ii)f»t),anecklaee.  Nachlaoa  wen 
worn  by  both  Miei  among  the  moat  poliihed  of 
those  natimi  which  the  Oreeki  oiled  baibarooa, 
eipecially  the  Indiana,  tba  Egyptiana,  and  the  P(v- 
■iani.  [AHKU.L*.]  Greek  and  Roman  fonalea 
adopted  them  mare  particnlaHj  ai  a  bridal  ona- 
mant  (Luon,  il  361  ;  Claud,  da  n.  cnt.  Omor. 
B27.) 

The  (implest  kind  of  necUaa  waa  the  memti 
teeenftm,  or  bead  udlace  {Vilg.  Am.  I  6£7  ; 
\Mmani.  AL  Smi.  41),  which  connited  of  boriea, 
■mall  ipheres  of  gUii,  amethyit,  ftc,  itrnng  to- 
gether. Thii  ia  very  commonly  ihown  in  ancient 
painting*.  (Sea  woodcut,  p.  136.)  The  head  of 
Minerra  at  page  566,  eihibiti  a  frequent  modifi- 
catioa  of  the  bead  necklace,  a  tow  of  drop*  '■*"g'"g 
bdow  the  beadi.  Thcae  diopa,  when  won,  arrango 
themieliea  upon  the  neck  like  ray*  pmnmiling 
fnun  a  centre^  To  thii  clan  of  necklace*  bdtnga 
one  in  the  Egy;«i*n  cr4leetiai  of  the  Britiih  Mnaean 
(lee  the  anneisd  woodcut),  m  which  amaU  golden 
liiardi  altemale  with  the  dropa.    The  figure  in  the 
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woodcut  immediately  undemeath  this  exhibits  the 
central  portion  of  a  very  ancient  and  exqniiitely 
wiooght  necklace,  which  was  found  at  S.  A^tha, 
near  Naples,  in  the  sepolchre  of  a  Greek  lady.  It 
has  71  pendants.  Above  them  is  a  band  consisting 
>f  sereral  rows  of  the  dose  chain-work,  which  we 
now  call  Venetian.  [Catbna.]  We  also  give 
here  the  central  portions,  exhibiting  the  patterns  of 
three  splendid  gold  necklaces,  porchased  firom  the 
Prince  of  Canino  for  the  British  Mnsenm.  These 
were  found  in  Btmscan  tombs.  The  ornaments 
consist  of  circles,  losenges,  rosettes,  ivy-leaves,  and 
hippocampi.  A  heart  depends  from  the  centre  of 
one  of  the  necklaces. 

The  n^klaoe  was  sometimes  made  to  resemble  a 
serpent  coiled  about  the  neck  of  the  wearer,  as  was 
the  case  with  that  given  as  a  nuptial  present  by 
Venus  to  Harmonia,  which  was  ornamented  in  so 
eUri)OTate  a  manner,  that  Nonnus  devotes  50  lines 
of  his  Dhi^fmaea  (v.  125,  &c)  to  its  descrip- 
tion. This  same  necklace  afterwards  appears  in 
the  mythology  as  the  bribe  by  which  Eriphyle  was 
tempted  to  bietmy  her  husband.  (ApoUodor.  iii.  4. 
§  2,  iiL  6.  §§  2—6  ;  Diod.  iv.65,  v.  49  ;  Serv.  m 
AeH,  vi.  445.) 

The  beauty  and  splendour,  as  well  as  the  value 
of  necklaces,  were  enhanced  by  the  insertion  of 
pearls  and  precious  stones,  which  were  strung  to- 
gether by  means  of  linen  thread,  silk,  or  wires  and 
finks  of  gold.  For  this  purpose  emenlds,  or  other 
stones  of  a  greenish  hue  (smarti^t'),  were  often 
employed  (triridm  gemmae^  Juv.  vi.  363).  Amber 
nedclaoes  are  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  (xv.  459, 
xviii.  295).  Some  account  of  the  various  kinds  of 
links  is  given  in  the  article  Catena.  The  hooks 
or  clasps  lor  fiutening  the  necklace  behind  the  neck 
were  also  various,  and  sometimes  neatly  and  in- 
geniously contrived.  Besides  a  band  encuding  the 
neck,  there  was  sometimes  a  seccmd  or  even  a  third 
row  of  ornaments,  which  hung  lower  down,  passing 
over  the  breast  (Hom.  Hym$L  ii.  m  Ven,  11  ; 
longa  momlia^  Ovid.  Met,  x.  264  ;  Bdttiger,  Sabina^ 
vol.  il  p.  129.) 

Very  valuable  necklaces  were  sometimes  placed, 
as  dedicated  offerings,  upon  the  statues  of  Minerva, 
Venus,  and  other  goddesses  (Sueton.  Oalb.  18), 
and  this  was  in  accordance  with  the  description  of 
their  attire  given  by  the  poets.  (Hom.  Hymn.  i.  ta 
Ven,  88.)  Horses  and  other  favourite  animals 
were  also  adorned  with  splendid  necklaces  {aurea, 
Virg.  Am,  vii  278  ;  gemmata  momUa^  Ovid.  MeL 
X.  113  ;  CUudian,  Epifi.  xxxvi  9  ;  A.  GelL  v.  5). 
[TORQUBS.]  [J.  Y.j 

MONOPO'DIUM.    [Mbnsa.] 

MONOPTEROS.    [Tbmplum.] 

MONOXYLON.    [Navis.] 

MONUMENTUM.    [FuNua^  p.  561,  a.] 

MORA.  The  fiict  of  an  obligatio  not  being 
diflchaxged  at  the  time  when  it  is  due,  is  foUowed 
by  important  consequences,  which  either  may  de- 
pend on  the  nature  of  the  contract,  or  may  depend 
on  rules  of  positive  law.  After  such  delay  the 
creditor  is  empowered  to  use  all  legal  means  to 
obtain  satisfiu:tion  for  his  demand :  he  may  bring 
his  action  against  his  debtor  or  against  those  who 
have  become  securities  for  him,  and,  in  the  case  of 
pledge,  he  may  sell  the  thing  and  pay  himself  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale.  For  particular  cases 
there  are  particular  provisions:  for  instance,  the 
puichaser  of  a  thing  after  receiving  it,  must  pay 
interest  on  the  purchase-m<mey,  if  there  is  delay  in 
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paying  it  after  the  time  fixed  for  paymoil.  (Dig, 
19.  tit.  1.  s.  13.  §  20.)  The  rule  is  the  same  as  to 
debts  due  to  the  Fiscus,  if  they  are  not  paid  when 
they  are  due,  If  a  colonus  was  behind  in  payment 
of  his  rent  for  two  years,  the  owner  (locator)  might 
eject  him  (Dig.  19.  tit  2.  s.  54.  §  1) :  and  a  man 
lost  the  right  to  his  emphyteusis,  if  he  delayed  the 
payment  of  what  was  due  (canon)  for  three  yearsw 

Theile  were  cases  of  delay  in  which  there  was 
simply  a  non-fulfilment  of  the  obligatio  at  the 
proper  time  ;  and  the  term  Mora  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  such  cases.  But  that  which  is  properly 
Mora  is  when  there  is  delay  on  the  part  of  him 
who  owes  a  duty,  and  culpa  can  be  imputed  to 
him.  Some  modem  writers  are  of  opinion  that  all 
delay  in  a  person  dischaxging  an  obligatio  is  Mora, 
except  there  be  some  impediment  wluch  is  created 
by  causes  beyond  the  debtor*s  controL  But  tha« 
are  many  reasons  for  the  opinion  that  Mora  in  its 
proper  sense  always  implied  some  culpa  <m  the 
part  of  the  debtor.  This  is  proved  by  ike  genoal 
rule  as  to  the  necessity  of  interpellatio  or  demand 
of  the  creditor  (si  interpellatus  opportune  looo  non 
solvent,  quod  apud  judicem  examinabitur) ;  by 
the  rules  about  excusationes  a  mora,  which  only 
have  a  meaning  on  the  supposition  that  real  mora 
is  not  always  to  be  imputed  to  a  man,  though 
there  may  be  delay  in  the  discharge  of  an  oUi- 
gatio.  That  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  Mora  is 
also  shown  by  the  terms  used  with  reference  to  it 
(per  eum  stetit,  per  eum  fiurtnm  est  quominus,  Ac). 
This  view  is  confirmed  also  by  the  rule  that  in 
every  case  of  Mora  the  particular  circumstances 
are  to  be  considered,  a  rule  which  plainly  implies 
that  the  bare  &ct  of  delay  is  not  necessary  to  con- 
stitute Mora.  In  a  passage  of  Papinian  (Dig.  12. 
tit  1.  s.  5)  the  doctrme  that  bare  delay  does  not 
constitute  l^;al  Mora  is  clearly  expressed. 

When  Mora  could  be  legally  imputed  to  a  man, 
he  was  liable  to  loss  in  many  cases  when  he  other- 
wise would  not  be  liable :  as  if  a  man  was  bound 
to  give  a  thing  and  it  was  lost  or  destroyed,  he 
was  to  bear  the  loss,  if  the  &nlt  was  his,  that  is, 
if  real  culpose  mora  could  be  imputed  to  him.  (Dig. 
12.  tit  1.  s.  5.)  In  cases  where  a  man  did  not 
pay  money  when  he  ought,  he  was  liable  to  pay 
interest  if  l^;al  Mora  could  be  imputed  to  him. 
In  bonae  fidei  contractus  interest  (usurae)  was 
due  if  there  was  legal  mora.  (Vangerow,  Pom- 
dskten^  <jto.  iil  p.  188 ;  Thibant,  ^^tem,  Ae,  l 
§  96,  &c. ;  Dig.  22.  tit  1.)  [G.  L.] 

MORA.     [ExBRCiTUS,  p.  488.] 

MORTA'RIUM,  also  caUed  PILA  and  PI- 
LUM  (Plin.  H.  N,  xviii.  3  ;  xxxiiL  26),  (5\#u»f : 
tr^  SchoL  M  £r«t.  Op.  et  Diet^  421 ;  ty^u,  ap- 
parently from  the  root  of  toerv,  to  strike),  a  mortar. 

Before  the  invention  of  mills  [Mola]  com  was 

Sounded  and  rubbed  in  mortars  (pidum),  and 
ence  the  place  for  making  bread,  or  the  bake- 
house, was  called  pislrmmm.  (Serv.  m  Virg.  Aem. 
i.  179.)  Also  long  after  the  introduction  of  mills 
this  was  an  indispensable  article  of  domestic  furni- 
ture. (Plant  AuL  i.  2.  17  ;  Oato,  de  Re  RusL  74 
—76 ;  Colum.  de  Re  Rtut  xii.  55.)  Hesiod  (L  c), 
enumerating  the  wooden  utensils  necessary  to  a 
farmer,  directs  him  to  cut  a  mortar  three  feet,  and 
a  pestle  ((hrcpov,  Kowdrov^  pistiUmm)  three  cubits 
long.  Both  of  diese  were  evidently  to  be  made 
from  straight  portions  of  the  trunks  or  blanches  of 
trees,  and  the  thicker  and  shorter  of  them  was  to 
be  hollowed.    They  might  then  be  used  in  the 
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represented  in  a  paintiDg  on  tBe  tomb  of 
Remeses  IIL  at  Thebes  (see  woodcut,  left-band 
figure  taken  from  Wilkinson,  vol.  ii.  p.  383)  ;  for 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Egyptians  and 
tbe  Greeks  fashioned  and  used  their  mortars  in  the 
Mune  manner.  (See  also  Wilkinson,  toI.  iii.  p. 
181,  showing  three  stone  mortars  with  metal  pes- 
tles.) In  these  paintings  we  may  observe  the 
thickening  of  the  pestle  at  both  ends,  and  that  two 
men  pound  in  one  mortar,  raising  their  pestles 
alternately  as  is  still  the  practice  in  Egypt.  Plmy 
(^H,  N.  zzzvi  43)  mentions  the  various  kinds  of 
■tone  selected  for  making  mortars,  according  to  the 
purposes  to  which  they  were  intended  to  serve. 
Those  used  in  pharmacy  were  sometimes  made,  as 
he  says,  **  of  Egyptian  alabaster.^  The  annexed 
woodcut  shows  the  forms  of  two  preserved  in  the 
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Egyptian  collection  of  the  British  Museum,  which 
exactly  answer  to  this  description,  being  made  of 
that  material.  They  do  not  exceed  three  inches  in 
heiffht :  the  dotted  lines  mark  the  cavity  within 
eacL  The  woodcut  also  shows  a  mortar  and 
pestle^  made  of  baked  white  clay,  which  were  dis- 
covered, ▲.  o.  1831,  among  numerous  specimens  of 
Roman  pottery  in  making  the  northern  approaches 
to  London-bridge  (ArohMoloffiOf  vol  xxiv.  p.  199, 
plate  44.) 

Besides  the  uses  already  mentioned,  the  mortar 
was  employed  in  pounding  charcoal,  rubbing  it 
with  glue,  in  order  to  make  black  paint  (atramei^- 
turn,  Vitmv.  vii  10.  ed.  Schneider)  ;  in  making 
plaster  for  the  walls  of  apartmento  (Plin.  If,  iV. 
xzxvi  65)  ;  in  mixing  spices  and  fragrant  herbs 
and  flowen  for  the  use  of  the  kitehen  (Athen.  ix. 
70  ;  Bmnck,  AnaL  iii.  51)  ;  and  in  metallurgy,  as 
in  tritniating  cinnabar  to  obtaia  mercury  firam  it 
by  sublimation.  (Plin.  H,  N,  zzziii  41,  xxxiv. 
22.)  [J.  Y.] 

MOS.    [Jus,  p.  657,  a.] 

HO'THACES,  MOTHO'NES  (lUeaKts^fOBm- 
rs t),    [C1VITA8,  a  290,  b.] 

MUCIA'NA  CAUTIO.    [CAUTia] 

MU'LLEUS.    [  Patricil] 

MULSUM.    [ViNUM.J 

MULTA.    [PoKNA.] 

HUNERATOR.    [Oladiatorks,  p.  574,  a.] 

MU'NICEPS,  MUNICI'PIUM.   [Colonia; 

FOBDBRATAB  C1VITATI&] 
MUNUS.      [H0NORB8.] 

MUNUa    [Oladiatorbh,  p.  574,  a.] 
MUNY'CHIA   (fAow^ia),  a   festival    cele- 
brated  in  honour  of  Artemis  Munychia.     Plutarch 
{de  Gkr,  Ath,  p.  349,  r.)  says  that  it  was  insti- 
tuted to  commemonto  the  victory  over  the  Per- 


sians at  Salamis,  and  that  it  was  held  every  year 
on  the  sixteenth  of  Munychion.  (Compare  Suidaa 
and  HarpocFBt  s.  v.  Movwx'^''*)  '^^^  sacrifices 
which  were  offered  to  the  goddess  on  this  day 
consisted  of  cakes  called  ifu^i^v^tr,  either  be- 
cause at  this  season  the  full  moon  was  seen  in  the 
west  at  the  moment  the  sun  rose  in  the  east,  or, 
as  is  more  probable,  and  also  confirmed  by  most 
authorities,  because  these  cakes  were  adorned  all 
round  with  burning  candles.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  645 ; 
Suidas,  s.  v.  *Aydirrarot :  Hesych.  and  EtymoL 
Mag.  s.  V.  'Aft^i^w.)  £ustathius(<uf //uidLxviii) 
says  that  these  cakes  were  made  of  cheese.  [L.8.] 

MURA'LIS  CORO'NA.    [Corona.] 

MUREX.    [Tribulus.] 

MU'RIES.     LVbotalba.] 

MU'RRHINA  VASA,  or  MUHREA  VASA, 
were  first  introduced  into  Rome  by  Pompey,  who 
dedicated  cups  of  this  kind  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 
(Plin.  H.N.  xxxvii.  7.)  Their  value  was  very 
great  (Sen.  de  Bene/,  vii.  9,  EJMd.  119  ;  Mar- 
tial,  iii  82.  25  ;  Dig.  33.  tit  10.  s.  3.  §  4.)  Pliny 
(L  e.)  states  that  70  talents  were  given  for  one 
holding  three  sextarii,  and  speaks  of  a  murrbice 
truUa,  which  cost  300  talents  Nero  gave  even 
800  talents  for  a  capis  or  drinking  cup. 

Pliny  (xxxvii.  8)  says  that  these  mnrrhine 
vessels  came  from  the  East,  principally  from  places 
within  the  Parthian  empire,  and  chiefly  firom  Cara- 
mania.  He  describes  them  as  made  of  a  substance 
formed  by  a  moisture  thickened  in  the  earth  by 
heat,  and  says  that  they  were  chiefly  valued  on 
account  of  their  variety  of  colours.  Modem  writers 
differ  much  respecting  the  material  of  which  they 
were  composed.  Some  think  that  they  were  va- 
riegated glass,  and  others  that  they  were  made  of 
onyx,  since  that  stone  presento  a  variety  of  coloun  ; 
but  the  latter  conjecture  is  overthrown  by  a  pas- 
sage of  Lampridius  (HeUogab.  82),  who  speaks  of 
onyx  and  murrhine  vases.  Most  recent  writers, 
however,  are  inclined  to  think  that  they  were  true 
Chinese  porcelain,  and  quote  In  support  of  their 
opinion  the  words  of  Propertius  (iv.  5.  26) :  — 

**  Murreaque  in  Parthis  poeula  oocta  fods.** 

This  opinion  would  be  rendered  still  more  probable 
if  we  conld  place  dependence  on  the  statement  of 
Sir  W.  Oell  (Pompeiana^  vol  L  pp.  98,  99),  **  that 
the  porcelain  of  the  East  was  oUled  Mirrha  di 
Smyrna  to  as  late  a  date  as  1555.**  (Becker, 
GotfiM,  vol.lp.  143.) 

MURUS,  MOENIA  (rfixot),  the  wall  of  a 
city,  in  contradistinction  to  Paribs  (roixot),  the 
wall  of  a  house,  and  Maeeria^  a  boundary  wall. 
Both  the  Latin  and  Greek  words  appear  to  contain, 
as  a  part  of  their  root  meaning,  the  idea  of  ayErm, 
s^roR!^  wall ;  and  they  are  nearly  always  used  for 
walls  of  stone  or  some  other  massive  construction. 
Murus  and  rttxos  are  alw  used  for  the  outer  wail 
of  a  large  building. 

We  find  cities  surrounded  by  massive  walls  at 
the  earliest  periods  of  Greek  and  Roman  history, 
of  which  we  have  any  records.  Homer  speaks  of 
the  chief  cities  of  the  Argive  kingdom  as  **  the 
wtXied  Tiryns,**  and  **  Mycenae  the  well-built 
city  **  (IL  il  559,  569),  not  only  thus,  as  in  other 
passages,  proving  the  common  use  of  such  struc- 
tures in  the  Homeric  period,  but  also  attesting  the 
great  antiquity  of  those  identical  gigantic  walls 
which  still  stand  at  Tiryns  and  Mycenae,  and 
other  cities  c^  Greece  and  Italy.    In  E]»nis,  is 
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Btniria,  and  in  Central  Italy,  efpeeially  in  ihe 
falleyi  at  ihn  foot  of  the  Apennines  on  their 
weitem  side,  we  find  nnmerous  remains  of  walls, 
which  are  alike,  inasmnch  as  they  are  oomposed 
of  ^nttnmi«A  hlocks  of  stones  pnt  together  without 
cement  of  any  kind,  hnt  which  dSOTer  from  one 
another  in  the  mode  of  their  oonstroction.  Three 
nrincipal  species  can  be  clearly  distmgoished :  — 
1.  That  in  which  the  masses  of  stone  are  of  ir- 
regular shape  and  are  pat  together  without  any 
attempt  to  fit  them  into  one  another,  the  inter- 
stices beiqg  loosely  fiUed  in  with  smaller  stones  ; 
as  in  the  walls  of  the  citadel  of  Tiryns,  a  portion 
nf  which  is  shown  in  the  following  engraving :  — 


Another  specimen  of  the  hnildings  at  Tiryns,  of 
mnch  more  regolar  oonstraction,  may  be  seen  at 
p.  125. 

2.  In  other  oases  we  find  the  blocks  still  of  ir- 
regular polygonal  shapes,  but  of  a  oonstraction 
which  shows  a  considerable  advance  upon  the 
former.  The  stones  are  no  longer  unhewn  (iipyok 
Ai0o<),  but  their  sides  are  suffidenily  smoothed  to 
make  each  fit  aoenrately  into  the  angles  between 
the  others,  and  their  &<»s  are  cut  so  as  to  give  the 
whole  wall  a  tolerably  smooth  snrfiwe.  Examples 
of  this  sort  of  work  are  very  common  in  Etruria. 
The  engraving  is  taken  from  the  walls  of  Lariasa 
in  Argolis. 


Sk  In  the  third  species,  the  blocks  are  laid  in 
horiiontal  courses,  more  or  less  regular  (sometimes 
indeed  so  irregular,  that  none  of  the  horizontal  joints 
are  continuous),  and  with  vertical  joints  either 
perpendicular  or  oblique,  and  with  all  the  joints 
more  or  less  accurately  fitted.  The  wails  of  My- 
cenae present  one  of  the  ruder  examples  of  this 
sort  of  structure ;  and  the  following  engraving  of 
the  **  Lion  Gate,**  of  that  fortress  (so  oiled  nom 
the  rudely  sculptured  figures  of  lions)  shows  also 
the  manner  in  which  the  gates  of  these  three  spe- 
cies of  walls  were  built,  by  supporting  an  immense 
block  of  stone,  for  the  lintel,  upon  two  others,  for 
jambs,  die  latter  inclining  inwards,  so  as  to  give 
more  »paoe  than  if  they  were  upright  A  very 
]arge  number  of  interesting  examples  of  these  con- 


structions will  be  found  engraved  in  some  of  the 
works  presently  referred  to.  We  have  only  space 
for  these  three  characteristic  specimens,  one  of  each 
class.  Neither  U  it  here  possible,  or  at  all  necessary, 
to  discuss  the  opinions  of  ancient  writers,  most  of 
whom  were  content  with  the  popular  legend  which 
assigned  these  works  to  the  Cyclopes,  nor  the 
theories  of  modem  scholars  and  antiquarians,  who 
(with  some  of  the  ancients)  have  generally  referred 
them  to  the  Pelaagiana.  The  principal  conclusions 
to  which  Mr.  Bunbury  has  come,  from  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  whole  subject,  may  be  safelv 
regarded  as  correct:  namely,  that  while  in  such 
works  as  the  walls  of  Tiryns  we  have  undoubt- 
edly the  earliest  examples  of  mural  architecture, 
it  is  quite  a  fiiUacy  to  ky  down  the  general  prin- 
ciple, that  the  unhewn,  the  polygonal,  the  more 
irregular  and  the  more  regular  rectangular  con- 
structions, always  indicate  successive  steps  in  the 
progress  of  the  art ;  and  that  it  is  also  etroneous  to 
assign  these  works  to  any  one  people  or  to  any  one 
period  ;  that,  while  such  massive  structures  would 
of  course  be  built  by  people  compantivdy  ignonml 
of  the  art  of  stone-cutting  or  of  the  tools  proper  for 
it,  they  might  be  and  were  also  erected  in  later 
times  simply  on  account  of  their  adaptation  to  their 

Surpose,  and  from  the  motive  of  saving  unnecessary 
ibour  ;  and  that  the  difference  between  the  poly- 
gonal and  rectangular  structures  is  generally  to  be 
ascribed  not  to  a  difierence  m  the  skill  of  the 
workmen,  but  to  the  difierent  physical  characters 
of  the  materials  they  employed,  —  the  one  sort  of 
structure  being  usually  of  a  species  of  limestone^ 
which  easily  splits  into  polygonal  blocks,  and  the 
other  a  sandstone,  the  natural  cleavage  of  which 
is  horiiontal  (Bunbury,  C^fdopaean  Rtmam9  m 
Central  Italy,  in  the  Ooitieal  Mutemm,  1845,  vol.  ii. 
pp.U7,&c  ;  Mtiller,^f«Aaof.(f.Ztms<,§§45,16€, 
and  the  works  there  quoted  ;  Stiegliti,  AreiUoL  d, 
Banhmd,  vol.  i.  pp.  95— -98  ;  Hirt,  Oetek.iLBaM' 
htnst,  vol  i.  pp.  195,  Ac,  and  plate  vii  firam  whirh 
the  foregoing  cuts  are  taken ;  AUa$  tm  Kngler^ 
KwutgeKMdUe^  Pt  il  PL  1  ;  OSttlmg  in  the 
Bhehi.  Mut,  1843,  vol  iv.  ppi  821,  480,  and  in 
the  Areh'dologiaeke  ZeUwng,  No.  26  ;  PcmtpeH^ 
vol.  L  c.  4,  with  several  woodcuts  of  walls  ;  Abdcen, 
MUMUaUm  wr  dm  Zeiten  rosMscfter  HefrwAa/t, 
a  most  important  work,  with  numerous  engravings 
of  walls). 

The  examples  of  the  foregoing  dass  lead  na 
gradually  to  the  regular  mode  of  construction  which 
prevailed  in  Greece  after  the  time  of  the  Persian 
War%  and  which  had  been  adopted  in  the  walk 
of  temples  much  earlier.    In  tlie  loi^  walls  of 
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At)iBD«,and  tbe  milt  of  Ptinwui,  llie  munTBncM 
Df  thg  CjdojKm  woi^  mu  united  wilfa  oaiect 
ngularitj  of  coDiEnictioa.  The  Monu,  whicb  were 
to  laige  Ihal  each  WM  >  csR-lcBd  (ifia{iuai)  wen 
■cmnlelf  fitted  to  one  uiolher  (ir  t«/^  tyyAvioi), 
aai  hgld  tagelher,  vithonl  ceraent  b;  metal  clamp 
•oldered  with  lead  into  wcketi  cut  into  the  block! 
of  ilone,  (Thuc,  L9S).  The  will  of  tie  Par- 
thenon, and  the  other  grait  edifitei  of  the  period, 
were  irf  limilai  conjtruction,  Sometimee  wooden 
plngi  were  nied  initcad  of  metal  clampc  It  if 
unniKXHaiy  to  deacribe  here  the  detail*  of  the 
model  in  vhicli  the  jcpinti  w«t«  airanged  in  Ihii 
regoUr  and  nmiaiTe  maaonrj.  Bo  perfect  waa  the 
woiknuuihip  at  Ihii  period  of  the  an,  thai  the 
joinli  often   appeared   like  a  thread  ;  and  Pli 


and  Flinv 
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TiDplayed  at  thii  period  were 
TUioni  tone  oi  lune,  and,  in  imne  of  the  moR 
munificent  templei,  maible.  The  practice  of 
patting  a  facing  of  marble  orer  a  wall  of  a  com- 
mnaer  material  naa  introduced  in  tbe  next  period 
of  architecliirat  hiitory.  The  fini  eiample  of  it, 
according  to  Plin;  {H.f^.  mil  S.  >.  fi),  wa>  in 
the  palace  of  Mausoliu,  the  walli  of  which  were  of 
brick,  faced  with  ilabi  (cnutae)  of  Procennciian 
marble  (about  B.  c  360).  ViUnvioi  (iL  8)  alio 
■tatei  thii  fact,  and  addi  that  brick  walls,  when 
pcriedlf  perpendicular,  an  quite  ai  durable  at 
tbme  nf  ilone,  and,  in  proof  of  Ihii,  he  menlioni 
•evetal  oiamptes  of  *erj-  ancicol  brick  buildingt, 
both  in  Orcece  and  Itnlj-.  {Comp.  Vilruv.  L  42  ; 
Paul.  L  42,  ii.  27,  v.  5,  i.  4,  3S  ;  Latir.) 

For  buildiogs  of  a  common  lort,  tbe  materlali 
mijile^ed  were  imaller  itono,  rough  or  iqiiand, 
or  dtiiU,  u  well  ai  bncki :  tbe  latter,  hDWeier, 
were  not  nearlv  lo  much  lued  bv  tbe  Greek*  ai  hj 
the  Romana,  The  different  itiethodj  of  CDDMruction 
will  be  described  preaently. 

The  walle  of  imaller  quarried  tlonei  or  brick* 
were  bound  together  with  TariQiu  kind*  of  mortar 
or  cement,  compoied  of  lime  miied  with  different 
•and*  and  lulcanic  earth*.  The  moat  durable  of 
tbeae  wa*  the  cement  formed  bj  mixing  two  port* 
of  Terra  Piiltoiama(FMiialaaa,  arolcanic  pnidnct, 
which  ii  found  in  larioui  porta  of  Italy,  beiidea 
Pnteoli)  with  one  pan  of  mortar ;  thi*  cement  had 
the  propertT  of  hardening  lapidl;  under  water; 
it  waa  much  nied  in  aqueduct*,  ciilemi,  and  inch 
WDlki.  (For  furtherdetailaon  cement!,  ace  Vitrui. 
ii.  S,  e,  T.  12,  viL  2  ;  Plio.  H.  JV.  mri.  23. 
(.  52,  £5  i  Pallad.  L  10,  U  ;  Stiab.  *.  p.  24S  ; 
Dioacor.  t.  133). 

The  bi*torir  of  Roman  maionry  ti  aol  Tery  dif- 
ferent tmn  that  of  the  Oreek.  The  Cyclopean  re- 
maim  of  Italy  hare  been  already  noticed.  The 
moM  andent  vorki  at  Rome,  loch  at  the  Qtrctr 
Mamertmiu,  tbe  Ctoana  Afiuinui,  and  the  Serrian 
Walii,  were  conttmcted  of  mauire  quadrangular 
hewn  Ilone*,  placed  tfwether  without  cement 
[CLOAca.]  Ill  moat  of  the  remain*,  the  atone*  are 
twice  a*  long  ai  they  are  high.  Canina  (AnA, 
(<ii(ij.)diitinuui*he*  fire  species  of  Roman  majonrj; 
namely,  (1)  when  the  blocks  of  stone  are  Uid  in 
alternate    counea,  lengthwise   in  one  course,  and 

when  the  slonet  in  escb  course  an  laid  alternately 
along  and  ncrrui>  ;  thii  mnnruction  maiwial  when 
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iht  wan*  were  to  be  Gued  with  ilal*  of  muUe  | 
(3)  when  tbey  are  laid  entirely  lengthwjte  ;  (4) 
entirely  CTDWwiie  ;  and  (5)  when  the  oonma 
ate  alt^'mately  higher  and  lower  than  each  ether, 
a*  in  the  ronnd  temple  (of  Veata,  so  called)  upon 
the  Tiber.  This  temple  also  atfordsusan  example 
of  what  is  called  mhc-uxirt,  in  which  the  stone* 
are  berelled  at  their  joint*,  the  rest  of  their  surface* 
being  generally  left  rongb.  Thi*  style  of  work 
originated,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  from  the  desire 
(o  laTe  tbe  trouble  of  smoothing  the  whole  face  of 
the  stoaei ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  waa 
adopted  in  order  to  giie  a  bolder  and  firmer  ap- 
pearance to  the  stnctnre.  Example*  of  it  are 
found  in  the  remains  of  several  Roman  fortilicatiDns 
in  Oemiany,  and  in  the  lubttmctioDsorthe  bridge 
over  the  Moselle  at  Cohleni  (ftlm,.  jI/m,  1(|36, 
ToLiT.  p.SIOi  Wituchel,  in  the  Riat-EBiycinp. 
d.daa.  AUrf/A.  art.  Muri).  As  by  the  Greeks, 
■0  by  the  Romans,  wall*  of  a  commoner  sort  were 
built  of  imaller  quarried  stone*  [eatmaaa)  or  of 
bricka  Vitrurini  (ilB)  and  Pliny  (B.iV.xixrL 
22. 1.51)  describe  the  following  kinds  of  masonij, 
according  to  tbe  mode  in  which  the  small  stone* 
(cnemeiita)  wci«  put  together.  (The  woodcut  i* 
copied  from  the  Aibilduiigen  n  tVintbtmaMa'* 
Werit,  DonaaBechingcn,  IB.^5,  fig.  10.) 


Besides  the  large  square  blocki  of  stone  (0), 
they  used  imaller  quadrungular  slonei  arranged  in 
regular  couiie*  of  equal  and  of  unequal  heighti; 
tbe  fanner  wai  called  uodoBnin  (M),  the  tatter 
pteudiiodoiiiun  {l,)i  in  another  aort  of  work,  called 
ipltdoH  (Q),  the  outer  bees  of  the  walli  only 
ere  of  wrought  itonei,  tbe  intermediate  parts 
being  filled  up  with  rough  itonei,  but  these,  in  the 
Greek  method  of  conilrueUon,  were  well  bedded 
irtar,  and  arranged  with  oieriapping  jomti, 
and  the  wall  was  bonded  together  with  stones  laid 
Bcrou  at  intervala,  which  were  tailed  iiirann  (F); 
but  the  workmen  of  the  time  of  Vitmriui  wen  in 
the  habit,  for  the  sake  oF  despatch,  of  running  op 
■'n  outer  walls  separately,  and  Uien  filled  the 
liddle  space  with  loose  rubbish,  a  sort  of  woA 
rhich  Pliny  calli  diamiciom.  The  excellence  of 
ie  cement  which  the  Romans  uted  enabled  them 
1  construct  walls  of  very  small  nugh  stonea,  not 
laid  in  counei,  but  held  together  by  the  mortar ; 
thia  structure  wai  called  opui  ineirluoi  (N).  An 
inprovement  upon  it  in  appearance,  but  inferior  m 
liability,  waa  Oie  opui  retiaiiaian,  of  which  there 
were  two  kind*,  the  file  (K)  and  the  milik,  (I). 
This  son  nf  work  waa  composed  of  slonei  or  bricki, 
from  sit  (o  nine  inche*  long,  and  about  three  incbca 
e  at  the  end,  whirh  ^rmed  l)ie  bcei  of  Ihr 
Bd  3 
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wall,  the  interior  being  filled  in  with  mortar  and 
■mall  rough  stones.  Vitnivins  complains  of  these 
walls  as  being  apt  to  split,  on  acoomit  of  their 
having  neither  horiztnital  courses  nor  covered  joints. 
Another  structure  of  which  the  Romans  made 
great  nse,  and  which  was  one  of  the  most  durable 
of  all,  was  that  composed  of  courses  of  flat  tiles  (H). 
Such  courses  were  also  introduced  in  the  other 
kinds  of  stone  and  brick  walls,  in  which  thej  both 
served  as  bond-courses,  and,  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  wall,  kept  the  damp  from  rising  from  the 
ground.  Brick  walls  covered  with  stucco  were 
exceedingly  common  with  the  Romans:  even 
columns  were  made  of  brick  covered  with  stucco  ; 
we  have  an  example  in  the  columns  of  the  basilica 
at  Pompeii,  the  construction  of  which  is  explained 
in  Pompeii^  vol.  L  p.  136.  In  hot  countries,  as  in 
Africa  and  Spain,  walls  were  built  of  earth  rammed 
in  between  two  fiices  or  moulds  (tabulae^  formae\ 
which  were  removed  when  it  hardened  ;  they 
were  called  parietiufomuusei;  and  Pliny  mentions 
watch>towers  of  this  construction,  built  by  Han- 
nibal, on  the  mountains  of  Spain,  which  still  stood 
firm.  {H,N,  zzxr.  U.  s.  48.)  Walls  of  turf 
were  chiefly  used  in  the  ramparts  of  camps 
(Ao6BR,yALLVM)  and  as  embankments  for  rivers. 

With  respect  to  the  nse  of  walls  as  fortifications, 
we  have  not  space  to  say  much.  The  Cyclopean 
walls  of  Tiryns,  Ace,  had  no  towers  ;  but  Homer 
refers  to  towers  on  the  walls  of  Troy  ;  and  in  the 
historical  period  we  find  that  it  was  the  practice  to 
famish  walls  with  towers  at  regular  intervals. 
Some  writers  on  military  affinin  recommend  them 
to  be  placed  at  salient  angles  of  the  walls,  in  order 
to  command  the  intervening  spaces,  whilst  others 
object  to  this  position  on  account  of  the  increased 
exposure  of  the  tower  itself  to  the  battering  ram. 
The  account  which  Thucydides  gives,  in  his  se- 
cond book,  of  the  si^  of  Plataeae,  is  an  inter- 
esting exhibition  of  die  state  of  the  science  of 
fortification  and  attack  at  the  period  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war.  Mnch  was  done  to  advance  it  by 
the  architects  and  engineers  of  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander and  his  successors.  The  rules  which  have 
been  established  by  the  time  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors may  be  seen  exhibited  in  detail  by  Vitruvius 
(i.  6),  and  the  writers  on  military  afljurs,  and  il- 
lustrated by  the  remains  of  the  walls  of  Pompeii 
{Pompeuj  vol.  L  pp.  66,  &c.)  The  system  may 
be  described  in  a  few  words  as  a  broad  terrace  of 
earth  (offger)  enclosed  between  two  battlemented 
walls  and  fiimished  with  towers,  two,  three,  or 
more  stories  high,  communicating  by  arched  door- 
ways with  the  agger,  and  also  having  a  sally-port. 
These  towers  were  at  distances,  on  the  average, 
of  the  cast  of  a  javelin,  but  varying  according  to 
the  greater  or  less  exposure  of  each  part  of  the 
wall.    Respecting  the  gates,  see  Porta.     [P.  S.] 

MU'SCULUS  was,  according  to  the  description 
of  Vegetins  {de  Rb  Miiit.  iv.  16),  one  of  the 
smaller  military  machines,  by  which  soldiers  in 
besi^ing  a  town  were  protected  while  engaged  in 
filling  up  the  ditches  round  the  besieged  place,  so 
that  the  moveable  towers  (turret  ambtdaioriae)  of 
the  besiegers  might  be  able  to  approach  the  walls 
without  obstacle.  A  minute  description  of  a 
musculus  is  given  by  Caesar  (de  Beil.  Ch,  ii.  10, 
&c.).  The  one  which  he  describes  was  nine  feet 
long,  and  was  constructed  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  —  Two  beams  of  equal  length  were  placed 
i^NHi  the  ground  at  the  distance  of  four  feet  from 
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each  other,  and  upon  them  were  fixed  little  pillan 
five  feet  high.  Their  top-ends  were  joined  by 
transverse  beams,  which  formed  a  gentle  slope  on 
either  side  of  the  roof  of  which  they  formed  the 
frame-work.  The  roof  was  then  entirely  covered 
with  pieces  of  wood,  two  feet  broad,  which  were 
fiutened  with  metal  plates  and  nails.  Around  the 
edge  of  this  roof  square  pieces  of  wood,  four  cubiu 
broad,  wero  fixed  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  to- 
gether the  bricks  and  mortar  with  which  the 
musculus  was  then  covered.  But  that  these  mate- 
rials, which  were  intended  to  protect  the  mnscului 
against  fire,  might  not  suffer  frx>m  water,  the  bricks 
and  mortar  were  covered  with  skins ;  and  that 
these  skins  again  might  not  suffer  from  the  fire  or 
stones  which  the  besieged  might  throw  upon  the 
musculus,  the  whole  was  cover«l  with  rags  of  cloth. 
The  whole  of  this  machine  was  constructed  under 
the  cover  of  a  vinea,  and  dose  by  the  Roman 
tower.  At  a  moment  when  the  besieged  were  least 
expecting  any  attack,  the  musculus  was  moved  on 
against  Uie  wall  of  the  town.  The  men  engaged 
under  it  immediately  began  to  undomine  the  wall 
and  thus  to  make  a  breach  in  it ;  and  while  this 
work  was  going  on,  the  besiegers  kept  up  a  lively 
fight  with  the  besieged  in  order  to  prevent  them 
from  directing  their  attacks  against  the  musculai. 
(Compare  Caea  de  Bell  Civ,  ill  80,  dt  BelL  Alar, 
1.)  The  musculus  described  by  Caesar  was  evi- 
dently designed  for  different  purposes  than  the  one 
mentioned  by  Vegetins,  and  the  former  appears  to 
have  been  only  a  smaller  but  a  more  indestructible 
kind  of  vinea  than  that  commonly  used.  (Lipsios, 
PoUore,  L  9 ;  Quichard,  Mimoiret  MQU,  il  p.  58. 
tab.  2.)  [L.  S.] 

MUSEIA  (Moi^crcca),  a  festival  with  oontesti 
celebrated  at  Thespiae  in  Boeotia  in  honour  of  the 
Muses.  (Pans.  ix.  31.  §  3.)  It  was  held  every 
fifth  year  and  with  great  splendour.  (Pint  Amaior, 
p.  748,  F.)  From  Aeschines  (c.  Tintarch,)  it  ap- 
pears that  there  was  also  a  festival  called  Museia, 
which  was  celebrated  in  schools.  [L.  S.] 

MUSE'UM  (VLowruov)  signified  in  general  a 
place  dedicated  to  the  Muses,  but  was  speciaUy 
the  name  given  to  an  institution  at  Alexandria, 
founded  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  about  B.&  280, 
for  the  promotion  of  learning  and  the  support  of 
learned  men.  (Athen.  v.  p.  203.)  We  learn  from 
Strabo  (xviii.  p.  794)  that  the  museum  fonned 
part  of  the  palace,  and  that  it  contained  cloisters 
or  porticos  (ircpfntros ),  a  public  theatre  or  lecture- 
room  (ii^pa),  and  a  hurge  hall  (oUoe  fiiy€a\ 
where  the  learned  men  dined  ti^ther.  The  mu- 
seum was  supported  by  a  common  fund,  supplied 
apparently  from  the  public  treasury;  and  the 
whole  institution  was  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  priest,  who  was  appointed  by  the  king,  and 
after  Egypt  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, by  the  Caesar.  (Strabo,  /.  a)  Botanical 
and  zoological  gardens  appear  to  have  been  at- 
tached to  the  museum.  (Philostr.  ApoUom.  vi.  24  ; 
Athen.  xiv.  p.  654.)  The  emperor  Claudius  added 
another  museum  to  this  institution.  (Suet  Ootid. 
42,  with  Casaubon^i  note.) 

MU'SICA  (h  fwvffuefi)^  signified  in  general 
any  art  over  which  the  Muses  presided,  but  is  some- 
times employed  to  indicate  Mude  in  the  modern 
acceptation  of  the  terra.  1.  Orbbk.  In  compiling 
the  following  article  little  more  has  been  attempted 
than  to  give  an  outline  of  facts  which  rest  upon  posi- 
tive evidence,  and  at  the  same  time  to  present  tKeo 
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in  Ricli  a  feim  aa  to  serve  for  an  introdaetion  to  the 
original  loiixcee.  Henee  it  necesaarily  oonaists  in 
a  great  meaiiire  of  technieal  details,  which,  how- 
ever,  can  present  no  diffienlw  to  perwnu  acqnunted 
with  the  first  elements  of  the  modem  theory ; 
and  nothing  has  been  said  in  the  way  of  deduction, 
except  in  one  or  two  cases  where  the  interest  of 
the  subject  and  the  iqipaient  probability  of  the 
oondosions  seemed  to  permit  it 

The  tenn  'Apfimmefi  was  used  by  the  Greek 
writers  to  denote  what  is  now  called  Uie  Science  of 
Music ;  ftownieli  having,  as  has  been  already  re- 
marked, a  much  wider  signification.  'Apfuufucfi 
iaruf  iwurHifii^  dff«pi|Tiit^  koI  irpcucriJK^  r^s  rod 
i^pfUHrftiifov  ^6(rffwf.  *Hp/»Mrfi4rw  94  itrruf  rh  4k 
p04yywf  acol  itamifjuirmtf^  wothf  rd^»  4x4rr9t»^ 
iniyK^lltMifw,    (Euclid.  InL  Harm-  p*  !•) 

The  following  sevenfold  division  of  the  subject, 
which  is  adopted  by  the  author  just  quoted,  as  well 
as  by  others,  will  be  partly  adhered  to  in  the  pre- 
sent article :  —  I.  Of  Sounds  (ir«pl  ^Mrrfw),  II. 
Of  Intervals  (irfp2  Zuumnjuirtnf).  III.  Of  Genera 
(ircpl  y4iw),  IV.  Of  Systems  (wtfA  ov<m|/ii- 
Tw).  V.  Of  Modes  (repl  t4iw).»  VI.  Of 
Transition  (vfpl  firratoXSit).  VII.  Of  Composi- 
tion (irtpl  fMAoiroitas). 

A  sound  is  said  to  be  nuuieal  when  it  has  a  de- 
terminate pUek  (rdais).  When  two  sounds  differ 
in  pitch,  one  is  said  to  be  more  acute  (^^«),  the 
other  more  praoe  ( /Sop^t) :  or,  in  common  language, 
one  is  called  higher  and  the  other  lower.  The 
term  ^fiftcA^t  applied  to  a  sound  either  signifies 
9imply^  that  it  is  capable  of  being  used  in  a  melody  ; 
er  rdathdy^  that  it  is  capable  of  being  used  in  tile 
tame  melody  i^ith  some  other  sound  or  system  of 
sounds  ;  the  latter  is  its  most  common  meaning. 

An  Interval  is  the  difference  or  rather  distance 
between  two  sounds  of  different  pitch.  When  we 
compare  the  intervals  between  two  pairs  of  sounds, 
vre  judge  them  in  certain  cases  to  be  simihu',  or 
eamU  If  the  more  acute  sound  of  one  of  them  be 
then  raised,  that  interval  is  said  to  become  greater 
than  the  other.  It  is  this  property  of  intervals 
(their  being  comparable  in  respect  of  magnitude) 
which  enables  us  to  dassify  them,  and  enumerate 
their  several  kinds. 

Intervals  are  either  eomaonami  (a^fi^pa)  or  dis- 
tommt  (Sui^ra),  according  as  the  two  sounds  may 
or  may  not  be  heard  at  the  same  time  without 
oflSending  the  ear.  (End.  p.  8.)  Strictly  speaking 
it  is  impoMible  to  define  the  limit  between  the  two 
classes,  and  this  seems  to  be  acknowledged  by  the 
later  writers,  who  distinguish  various  degrees  of 
consonance  and  dissonance.  Originally,  the  only 
intervals  reckoned  consonant  were  the  Octave  or 
eighth  (8i&  wmrdr),  the  Fifth  {9tit  ir4rrM  or  Si* 
^ffiAr),  the  Fourth  (8i&  rwvdpwf  or  o-vXAa^), 
and  any  interval  produced  by  adding  an  octave  to 
one  of  these.  But  all  intervals  less  than  the  fourth, 
or  intermediate  between  any  two  of  those  just 
enumerated  (as  the  sixth,  tenth,  &c),  were  con- 
sidered as  dissonant    The  prindpal  intervals,  less 

*  T^rof  is  used  in  several  different  senses.  First 
It  signifies  degree  of  teHtUmy  and  so  jnfcA,  whence 
its  application  to  denote  mode^  the  modes  being 
scales  which  differed  in  pitch :  and  then  it  is  taken 
lor  rtamU  of  ImeUm;  whence  its  meaning  as  the 
name  of  an  interval,  tone,  because  a  tone  is  the  in- 
terval through  which  the  voice  is  most  naturally 
iiiscd  at  one  effort  (See  Aristid.  pi  22 ;  Eud.  19.) 
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than  the  fourth,  employed  in  Greek  music  wen 
the  double  tone  (mroror),  neariy  equal  to  the 
modem  major  third  ;  the  tone  and  half  {rpn\iurL 
woy),  neariy  the  same  as  the  minor  third ;  the 
tone  {r6vos\  equal  to  the  modem  major  tone  ;  the 
half  tone  (^/iir^riov)  and  the  quarter  tone  {hlevit), 
(Eud.  p.  8.)  Other  vmters  speak  of  6fto^mitla  or 
unison,  4arrt^te¥ia  or  the  consonance  of  the  octave, 
and  wapeupcovla  or  the  consonance  of  the  fourth  and 
fifth.  See  Arist  ProbL  xix.  39,  and  Gaudentius, 
|i.  1 1 .  The  latter  author  considers  'npa/pwAa  to  be 
mtermediate  between  consonance  and  dissonance, 
and  mentions  the  tritone  or  sharp  fourth  as  an  ex- 
ample of  it 

If  two  strings,  perfectly  suniUv  except  in  length, 
and  stretched  by  equal  tensions,  be  made  to  vi- 
brate, the  number  of  vibrations  performed  in  a 
given  time  by  each  is  inverMly  proportional  to 
Its  length  ;  and  the  imterral  between  the  sounds 
produced  is  found  to  depend  only  on  the  ratio  of 
ike  laifftke,  t.  a.  of  the  numbers  of  vibrations.  Thus 
if  the  ratio  be  ( the  interval  is  an  octave, 
if         „  f  „  a  fifth, 

if         „  I  „  a  fourth, 

if         M         f  n  a  major  tone. 

The  discovery  of  these  ratios  is  attributed,  pro- 
bablv  with  troth,  to  Pythagoras.  But  the  accounts 
of  the  experiments  by  which  he  established  them 
(see  Nioomachus,  p.  10)  are  plainly  folse,  since 
they  contradict  the  known  fiict  that  when  similar 
and  equal  strings  are  stretched  by  different  tensions, 
the  number  of  vibrations  are  as  the  eqmnre  rooie  of 
the  tensions.  (See  Whewell't  Dynamieef  part  ii. 
p.  331,  ed.  1834.) 

The  r^vof  or  tone  was  defined  to  be  the  dif- 
ference between  the  finirth  and  fifth ;  so  Uiat  the 
conenxmding  ratio  would  be  determined  either  by 
experiment,  or  by  simply  dividing  f  by  f« 

It  is  remarkable  that  each  of  the  four  ratios 
enumerated  above  is  superpartieular  */  t. «.  the  two 
terms  of  each  diffiur  from  one  another  by  unity. 
And  all  the  intervals  employed  in  the  modem 
theory  are  either  such  as  coneqwnd  to  superpar- 
tieular ratios,  or  are  produced  fivm  such  by  com- 
pounding them  with  the  octave.  Thus  the  ratio 
corresponding  to  the 

major  third  u  ( 
minor  third  „  | 
minor  tone  „  ^ 
major  semitone  „  ^ 

It  seems  therefore  extraordinary,  that  analogy 
should  not  have  led  at  once  to  the  discovery  fit 
least  of  the  major  and  minor  third,  as  soon  as  the 
connection  between  interrals  and  ratios  had  been 
observed.  However  no  such  discovery  was  then 
made,  or  if  made  it  was  nwlected  ;  and  this  aA>rds 
at  once  an  explanation  of  the  fiu;t  that  intervals 
less  than  the  fourth  were  reckoned  dissonant :  for 
the  ZlroiWf^  or  double  major  tone,  is  greater  than 
the  true  consonant  major  third  (which  consists  of 
a  major  and  minor  tone)  by  an  interval  expressed 
by  the  ratio  ff ;  a  difference  quite  sufficient  to  de> 

*  Eudid  seems  to  consider  no  intervals  conso- 
nant except  such  as  correspond  to  superpartieular 
{4TifUfHos)  or  multiple  (woXXaiwXMrun')  mtios  ; 
the  Utter  being  such  as  f,  f^  f,  &c.  On  this 
theory  the  odave  and  fmrA  (|)  would  be  dis- 
sonant, but  the  octoce  a$id  JM  (4)  oooionant 
(See  Eyid.  SeeL  Can.  p.  34.) 
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stroy  the  consonance  of  the  interval.  In  fact,  when 
a  keyed  inatniment  is  tuned  according  to  the  equal 
temperament,  the  major  thirds  are  too  great  by  an 
interval  little  more  than  half  of  this  (-]^  nearly), 
and  yet  are  only  just  tolerable.  This  subject  is 
important,  because  it  bears  immediately  upon  the 
question  whether  harmony  was  used  in  the  Greek 
music 

An  aggregate  of  two  or  more  intervals,  or  rather 
a  series  o£  sounds  separated  from  one  another  by 
intervals,  constituted  a  system.  Systemi  were 
named  from  the  number  of  sounds  which  they  com- 
prehended. Thus  an  octachord  was  a  system  of 
eight  sounds,  a  pentachord  of  five,  and  so  on  :  and 
usually,  though  not  necessarily,  the  number  of 
sounds  corresponded  to  the  interval  between  the 
two  extreme  sounds. 

The  fundamental  system  in  ancient  music  waa 
the  tetrackard^  or  system  of  four  sounds,  of  which 
the  extremes  were  at  an  interval  of  a  fourth.  In 
modem  music  it  is  the  octachord,  and  comprehends 
an  octave  between  the  extremes.  The  important 
and  peculiar  property  of  the  latter  system,  namely, 
the  oompUteness  of  its  scale,  was  fully  understood, 
as  the  name  of  the  interval  8i&  vcur&y  sufficiently 
indicates  (see  also  Aristides,  pp.  16, 17),  but  it  was 
not  taken  in  theory  for  the  foundation  of  the  scale; 
or  at  any  rate  was  considered  as  made  up  of  two 
jBtrachords. 

The  Gfenus  of  a  system  depended  upon  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  two  intermediate  sounds  of  the 
tetnichord.  The  Greek  musicians  used  three  Ge- 
nera:— 

I.  The  Diatonic,  in  which  the  intervals  between 
tlie  four  sounds  were  (ascending),  semitone,  tone, 
tone :  — 


1 


II.  The  Chromatic ;  semitone,  semitone,  tone, 
and  half:  — 


III.  The  Enharmonic  ;  diesis,  diesis,  double 


tone:  — 


(The  second  note  is  meant  to  represent  a  sound 
half  way  between  £  and  F,  for  which  the  modem 
system  supplies  no  notation.) 

Of  these  genera  the  Diatonic  was  allowed  to  be 
the  roost  ancient  and  natural,  and  the  Enharmonic 
the  most  modem  and  difficult ;  the  latter  however 
seems  soon  to  have  become  the  favourite  with 
theorists  at  least,  for  Aristoxenus  complains  that  all 
writers  before  his  time  had  devoted  their  treatises 
almost  entirely  to  it,  to  the  neglect  of  the  two 
others.     (Aristox.  pp.2  and  19.) 

The  only  difference  between  the  ancient  and 
modem  Diatonic  is,  that  in  the  former  all  the  tones 
are  major  tones,  whereas  in  the  latter,  a«x)rding 
to  the  Uieory  generally  admitted,  mijor  and  minor 
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tones  occur  alternately.  (See  Crotch's  EhmmiM 
of  Musical  ComposUitM,  chap,  ix.)  The  interval 
called  a  semitone  in  the  above  descriptions  is 
therefore  strictly  neither  equal  to  the  modem  major 
semitone,  nor  to  half  a  major  tone,  but  the  ear 
would  hardly  appreciate  the  difference  in  mdodp. 

Besides  these  genera,  certain  CoUmn  (XP^)  or 
specific  modifications  of  them  are  enumerated. 
(Eucl.  p.  10.) 

The  Enharmonic  had  only  one  XP^  namely, 
the  genus  itself  as  described  above :  it  is  commonly 
called  simply  a/>/4ovla. 

The  Chromatic  had  three :  1st  Xf^f^  rwuSoif^ 
or  simply  XP<^MS  ^^®  ""^^  "  ^^®  genus  ;  2nd. 
XP»/ua  iifu6?\Aotf,  in  which  intervals  of  three^ighths 
of  a  tone  were  substituted  for  the  two  semitones  ; 
3rd.  Xf^f*^  fiaXaiK6r^  in  which  intervals  of  one 
third  of  a  tone  were  similarly  employed. 

The  Diatonic  had  two  XP^'  I>t.  Ztdromw 
o^yrovoK,  or  simply  Btdrotnif^  the  same  as  the 
genus  ;  2nd.  ^idrovor  fiaf<aK6p^  in  which  an  in- 
terval of  three-fourths  of  a  tone  waa  subetitoted  for 
the  second  semitone  (ascending). 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  at  one  view 
the  intervals  between  the  sounds  of  the  tetmchord, 
taken  in  the  ascending  order,  according  to  each  of 
these  XP^^  the  tone  being  represented  by  unity, 
and  two  tones  and  a  half  being  supposed  to  make 
up  a  fourth,  a  supposition  which  is  not  exactly 
tme,  but  is  commonly  adopted  by  the  ancient 
writers  as  sufficiently  accurate  for  their  purpose. 
(See  Eucl.  Sectio  Ckuwim  Tktor.  xr.) 

I.  Diatonic     ...  1.  Zidrovov  (tr^yropow)  ^,  1, 1. 

2.  Bidroyov  ixdKax6v  .  ^,  ^,  ^ 

II.  Chromatic  .  .  1 .  XP^t*-^  (royicuov)  .  \.  j,  ^. 

2.  xP^t*^  rifuSKioy     .  f ,  |)  |. 

3.  XP^P^  fxaXaucSy     •  i^  i«  V* 

III.  Enharmonic    .    ap/ioyia i»  i»  2- 

There  seems  to  be  little  evidence  that  any  of 
the  XP^^  were  practically  used,  except  the  three 
principal  ones,  Bidroyoy^  XP^f^  ap/toyUL  But  it 
would  be  wrong  to  conclude  hastily  that  the  otheis 
would  be  impossible  in  practice,  or  necessarily  un- 
pleasing.  In  the  toft  Diatonic  for  instance,  the 
interval  which  is  roughly  described  as  five-fourths 
of  a  tone  would  be  greater  than  a  major  tone,  but 
less  than  a  minor  third  ;  now  there  are  two  in- 
tervals of  this  kind  conesponding  to  the  nperpar' 
ticuiar  ratios  f  and  ^,  which  ought  therefore  by 
analogy  to  be  consonant,  or  at  any  rate  capable  of 
beiqg  employed  as  well  as  the  tone  and  semitone ; 
and  although  they  are  not  used  in  modem  music, 
or  at  least  not  admitted  in  theory  \  nothing  but 
experiment  can  determine  how  far  the  ear  might 
become  accustomed  to  them.  If  this  riew  be  cor- 
rect, the  intervals  of  the  tetrachord  in  the  9idro»o9 
fiLaXaK6w  would  probably  correspond  to  the  ratios 
\h  iff  h  <*^^  similar  considerations  might  be  ap- 
plied to  the  other  XP^^* 

The  four  sounds  of  the  tetrachord  were  dirtin- 
guished  by  the  following  names :  dwdrri  (sc.  X'*P^) 
was  the  lowest;  trffrri  or  rdCn^  the  highest ;  iropu- 

*  See  Smith's  Harmonies,  sect  iv.  art  10.  These 
intervals  exist  in  the  natural  scales  of  the  horn, 
trampet,  &c.,  and  are  in  fact  used,  instead  of  the 
minor  third  and  tone,  in  the  harmony  of  the  domi- 
nant seventh,  both  by  stringed  instmments  and 
voices  when  unaccompanied  by  tempered  instm- 
mentf, 
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wrfn}  th«  lowest  but  one,  and  wapayfyni  the  liighest 
but  one.  Uaparfini  was  also  freqnentiiy  called 
Xtx«i^ff  probably  because  in  some  ancient  instru- 
ment the  ooEiesponding  string  was  struck  by  the 
forefinger  ;  and  wapviranr  was  afterwards  called 
rptni  in  certain  cases.  These  names  were  used  in 
all  the  genera ;  but  the  name  of  the  genus  was 
oommonly  added  to  Aixoi^^f  (thus  Xixai^f  Stdrovos^ 
jCfWfUBru^  or  4wapfi6ytos)^  perhaps  because  the 
position  of  this  sound  with  respect  to  Mini  and 
rfrni  is  what  chiefly  determines  the  oftanictor  of 
the  genus.  When  the  two  lowest  intervals  of  the 
tetrachord  taken  together  were  less  than  the  re- 
maining one,  those  two  were  said  to  form  a  eon" 
dmued  nUmrval  (irvKr^r).  Thus  the  interval  be- 
tween Meni  and  Xixflu^s  is  'wviaf6s  in  the  En- 
harmonic and  Chromatic  genera.  The  three  sounds 
of  the  wvKi^y  were  sometimes  called  fiofnnnfKwSs^ 
fu<nnrvKv6s  and  lfyncwc»6s^  and  sounds  which  did 
not  bdlong  to  a  wukpSw  were  called  iatwcyoL 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  tetrachord 
could  long  continue  to  furnish  the  entire  scale  used 
in  practice,  though  it  was  always  considered  as  the 
element  of  the  more  comprehensive  systems  which 
gradually  came  into  use.  The  theory  of  the  genera, 
as  has  been  seen,  required  only  the  tetrachord  for 
its  full  development,  though  it  certainly  could  not 
have  been  invented  till  after  the  enlazgement  of 
the  scale. 

Terpander  is  said  to  have  invented  the  seven- 
stringed  lyre  (Eucl.  p.  19),  which  seems  not  to 
have  been  obsolete  in  Pindar*s  time  {Pyth.  iL  70); 
its  scale  consisted  of  an  octave  with  one  sound 
(nnitted.  ( Arist  Prob.  xix.  7,  25,  32.)  The  ad- 
dition of  this  omitted  sound  (attributed  to  Lycaon 
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or  Pythagoras),  would  give  an  octadiordal  lyre 
with  a  complete  octave  for  its  scale.  And  an  in« 
stmment  called  tnagadU^  v/hich  must  have  had  a 
still  greater  compass,  was  very  early  known,  and 
is  said  to  have  had  twenty  strings  as  used  bv 
Anacreon.  (See  Bdckh,  d6  Metr.  PkuL  libu  iii. 
cap.  7, 11.) 

When  two  tetrachords  were  joined  so  that  the 
highest  sound  of  one  served  also  for  the  lowest  of 
the  other,  they  were  said  to  be  eoi^tmei  avmifi' 
/lira).  But  if  the  highest  sound  of  one  were  a 
tone  lower  than  the  lowest  of  the  other,  they  wera 
called  di^jmui  (9u(fvyfi4va\  thus 

BCDEFOA      conjunct 

E F G A  B  CD  E  disjunct 

In  the  latter  case  the  tone  (between  A  and  B) 
which  separates  them  was  called  r6yos  SM^cvirri- 
uSs,   (Eud.p.17.) 

A  hendecachordal  system,  consisting  of  three 
tetrachords,  of  which  the  middle  one  was  conjunct 
with  the  lower  but  disjunct  from  the  upper,  thus 

BCDEFGABCDE, 

is  supposed  to  have  been  used  about  the  time  of 
Perides.  (Bijckh.)  In  such  a  srstem  the  lowest 
tetrachord  was  called  (rrrpdxopiov)  ^rarAy,  the 
middle  /A^»y,  and  the  highest  SifC<nryyi«Mw. 
Afterwards  a  single  sound  (called  vpo^Ac^ortf* 
fitvos)  was  added  at  an  interval  of  a  tone  below 
the  lowest  of  6raT«y,  and  a  conjunct  tetrachord 
(called  ^€p€o\aiwp)  was  added  above.  And  thus 
arose  a  system  of  two  complete  octaves. 


!^:jMTr%77j^ 


which  was  called  the  greaier  perfect  sysfem.  An- 
other system,  called  the  amaller  peifeii  syetem^  was 
composed  of   three  conjunct  tetrachords,  allied 


^oTwr,  fjJffmp^  and  ffvnvi^iwF,  with  wpoirXeniL» 
6<xy6nfyos^  thus, 


>N  J  J  ^  r  r  ^  ^^ 


and  these  two  together  constituted  the  immtUaUe 
tyetem  {aiigryiita  o^trigoXov)  described  by  all  the 
vmters  Uter  than  Aristoxenus,  and  probably  known 
to  him.  (End.  p.  1 7.) 

The  sounds  in  these  systems  were  named  in  the 
way  before  described,  the  names  of  the  tetmchord 
only  being  added,  and  lUfru  and  wapofjUirn  being 
substituted  for  HJtij  fidawf  and  Mrni  9i€(svy- 
liivmp  respectively.  Thus,  taking  the  sounds  m 
the  ascendmg  order, 

A       TpOCKOfASaMS/JlfPOf 


B 
C 
D 
E 
F 
O 
A 


iropvuxiTi}  xneartiy 

wafmrrdnj  fi4<rtcv 
\tXo»hs  fUettv 


T^ffdxop^op 
6iraT«r. 

r.  lUcmr, 


'} 


9u(tvyfi4im¥, 


*r,  birep9oXaiw¥, 


So  fiir  the  sounds  are  common  to  the  greater  and 
smaller  systems.    Then  follow,  in  the  greater, 

B  wttpaiUom 

C  rpini  9u(€vyfi4v»r 

D  wapayffni  9ie(9vyfi4vm 

£  y^ny  9i€(Mvyfi4vvp 

F  Tpini  ^tpSoKaivy 

Q  waparfnyi  {nttpioXaXmv 

A  yifni  tvfpfofuua^v 

The  interval  between  fi4<ni  and  wapafi4mi  is  a 
tone.  But  in  the  smaller  system  fidmi  serves  also 
for  the  lowest  sound  of  the  tetrachoid  ^wnimiuhmif^ 
which  terminatei  the  scale,  thus 

A    lUori 
6B    rp/n}  ffwtifxfjjpetw. 
C    wapuif^rni  ervnif»fUiftry, 
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In  adapting  the  modem  notation  to  these  icales, 
we  have  repreBented  them  in  the  Diatonic  genus ; 
bat  the  same  aziangement  of  the  tetrachords  was 
adopted  in  the  others.  Those  sonnds  of  the  im- 
mutable system  which  were  the  same  in  all  the 
ffenera,  namelj,  vpOffXafi^ov^/icvor.  Mrri  vwotSp^ 
inrdrTi  iiiaw^  l*-i<rHy  irapafi4ini^  rfrrn  evinififi4vot¥^ 
irlirri  Sic^ctryfi^ywv,  and  K^n;  inrtpSoXaimv^  were 
called  fixed  (Itrrwrfs),  being  in  &ct,  except  the 
first,  the  extreme  sounds  of  the  several  tetiauiords. 
The  rest,  being  the  intermediate  sounds,  on  the 
position  of  which  the  genus  depended,  were  called 
movable  {KivoiiiwoC). 

M4<ni  was  certainly  considered  a  sort  of  key  note 
to  the  whole  system  (see  Arist.  ProbL  xix.  20), 
and  wpo<r?uifA€caf6ti€yos  was  added  to  complete  the 
octave  below  ficcni.  (Aristides,  p.  10.)  This  ad- 
dition is  supposed  to  have  been  made  later  than 
the  time  of  Plato,  but  earlier  than  Aristoxenus. 
(Bockh.) 

The  greater  of  the  two  systems  thus  described 
eppeais  to  have  superseded  ihe  other  in  practice ; 
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in  fiict  it  is  evidently  the  most  natural  of  the  twa 
But  It  must  not  be  tappoeed  that  it  was  neoessuily 
used  in  its  complete  form  as  the  scale  of  any  in- 
strument ;  it  was  rather  a  theoretical  canon  by 
which  the  scales  really  employed  were  oonstmcted. 
With  regard  to  its  fUnesi  for  use,  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  in  the  Diatonic  genus  the  effect  of  such 
a  system  would  not  perceptibly  differ,  so  long  as 
mdody  only  waji  required,  from  that  of  the  corre- 
sponding notes  (given  above)  as  played  on  a  mo- 
dem instrument  with  or  vnthout  tempenment 
The  Chromatic  scale  is  quite  unlike*  anything 
now  employed  ;  and  though  it  was  not  considered 
the  most  difficult,  was  certainly  the  least  natuiaL 
(Tcxvue^ccToy  9h  rh  XP^f^  Aristides,  p.  19.) 
But  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  decided  judgment  of 
its  merits,  vnthout  a  much  greater  knowledge  of 
the  rules  of  composition  than  seems  now  attainable. 
The  effect  of  the  Enharmonic  roust  have  been 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Diatonic,  supposing 
KixBu^hs  to  be  left  out  in  each  tetrachord,  thus : 


Indeed  Plutaich  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Aris- 
toxenus, that  Oljrmpus  was  led  to  the  invention  of 
this  genus  by  observing  that  a  peculiar  and  beau- 
tiful character  was  given  to  melody  when  certain 
notes  of  the  scale,  and  particularly  \ix»'^»,  were 
left  out  (See  Plutarch*s  Dialogue  on  Music;  Mtm. 
de  VAcad.  det  Inscriptions^  vol.  x.  126.)  It  is 
therefore  most  probable  that  this  was  the  original 
form  of  the  Enharmonic  scale,  and  that  it  was  more 
ancient  than  the  highly  artificial  Chromatic.  In 
this  form  it  would  be  both  natural  and  easy.  But 
afterwards,  when  additional  sounds  were  inter- 
posed between  B  and  C,  E  and  F,  it  would  of 
course  become,  as  it  is  always  described,  the  most 
difficult  of  all  the  Genera,  without  however  ceasing 
to  be  natural :  for  these  additional  sounds  could 
certainly  be  neither  used  by  a  composer  nor  exe- 
cuted by  a  singer  as  essential  to  the  melody,  but 
must  rather  have  been  introduced  as  passing  or 
ornamental  notes,  so  that  the  general  effect  of  the 
genus  would  remain  much  the  same  as  before. 
The  assertion  of  Aristoxenus  (see  pp.  28,  63)  that 
no  voice  could  execute  more  than  two  quarter  tones 
in  succession,  evidently  supports  this  view.*  Thus 
the  Enhannonic  would  derive  its  distinctive  cha^ 
racter  more  from  the  largeness  of  the  highest  in- 
terval of  the  tetiachord  than  from  the  smallness  of 
the  two  others.  Aristoxenus  (p.  23)  expressly 
mentions  the  important  influence  which  the  magni- 
tude of  the  interval  between  \txav6s  and  ptitti 
had  upon  the  character  of  the  genus,  and  blames 
the  musicians  of  his  own  time  for  their  propensity 
to  diminish  this  interval  for  the  sake  of  sweetness 
{roinov  8*  fjiriov  rh  ^vXtaBai  yXvKalyuy  &cf). 
That  a  peculiar  character  really  is  given  to  a 
melody  by  the  occurrence  of  a  larger  interval  than 
usual  between  certain  sounds  of  the  scale,  is  a  well 
known  fact,  exemplified  in  many  national  airs,  and 


*  Compare  what  is  said  (Aristid.  p.  28)  of  the 
19X9  use  of  intervals  of  tint  and  Jive  quarter  tones. 


easily  proved  by  the  popular  experiment  of  playing 
on  the  black  keys  only  of  a  pianoforte.t 

The  Genus  of  a  system  was  determined,  as  has 
been  explained,  by  the  nwniiude  of  certain  of  its 
intervals.  The  species  {fOos)  depended  upon  the 
order  of  their  succession.  Hence,  suf^sing  no 
system  to  be  used  which  was  not  similar  to  some 
part  of  the  aiwrrifia  ifirrdSoKop^  ever)'  system 
would  have  as  many  species  as  it  had  intervalsi 
and  no  more.  (Eucl.  p.  14.) 

The  tetrachord,  for  example,  had  three  species 
in  each  genus  thus  (DiatonicX 

Ist.  ^,  1,  1.    2nd.  1,  ^,  1.     3rd.  I,  1,  f 
(where  1  stands  for  a  tone). 

The  species  of  a  system  was  ofien  described  by 
indicating  two  sounds  of  the  trbtmitM  iifierdiSoKmr 
between  which  a  similar  one  might  be  found.  Of 
the  seven  species  of  the  Octachord,  the  first  was 
exemplified  by  the  octave  comprehended  between 
AwAtti  iwar&y  and  TopoLfiicrri :  the  second  by  that 
between  vapvwdrji  {nrarAy  and  Tpirn  Sic^evy/tc- 
vw:  and  so  on.  The  order  of  the  intervals  in 
these  seven  species  would  be  aa  follows  in  the 
Diatonic  genus  (ascending) : 

1st.  i,  1,  1,  i,  1,  1,  1 
2nd.  1,  1,  i,  1,  1,  1,  J 
3rd.   1,    ^,     1,     1,     I,    i,     1 


*  The  modem  minor  scale.  A,  B,  C,  D  E,  4  F, 
S  G,  A,  can  hardly  be  considered  an  exception  to 
this  assertion,  for  its  essential  character,  as  now 
used,  depends  so  little  upon  the  Chromatic  interval 
between  F  and  Z  G,  that  this  peculiarity  is  usually 
got  rid  of  in  melody  by  raising  the  F  or  lowering 
the  t  G,  according  to  circumstances.  Hence  the 
popular  but  incorrect  way  of  representing  the 
ascending  and  descending  minor  scales.  (See 
Dehn,  TheonHseh-prattisoke  Hamumislehrej  pp.  f»7, 
68.) 

t  See  Bumey,  vol  I  p.  27*  on  the  Old  Enkmr 
moffM* 
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4th.  i,  1,  1,  1,  1,  1.  1 

5th.  1,  1,  1,  i.  1,  1,  i 

6th.  1,  1,  i,  1,  1,  i,  1 

7th.  ],  i,  1,  1,  i,  1,  1 

This  distmction  of  species  is  important,  because 
it  formed  origmally  the  chief  difference  between  the 
modes  (rSvoi),  Unfortunately  there  are  no  means 
of  determining  what  was  the  real  difference  be- 
tween mdodtea  written  in  these  several  scales ;  and 
the  difficulty  of  forming  any  probable  hypothesis 
on  this  subject  is  increased  by  what  is  said  of  ti^tni 
in  the  passage  quoted  above  from  the  Aristotelic 
Problemata.  Tldyra  7^  rit  XP^*^^  f^^V  ^oK\d- 
Kts  TH  fiiiTjji  j^firau,  Kol  ird»r€s  ol  iiyaJBol  wotrirai 
irvupa  wphs  r^y  fi4ffij¥  iircorrwri^  k&v  Air^A- 
0wrt^  raxif  iircwipxoprai^  wpihs  9h  &AAi)y  otrrws 
ouSc/iloy.  For  since  the  position  of  ficcri)  was  de- 
termined (Euclid,  p.  1 8)  by  the  intervals  adjacent 
to  it,  any  series  of  sounds  beginning  or  ending  iciiA 
fifffti  would  give  a  system  always  of  the  same 
species.  Possibly  the  author  of  the  Problemata 
does  not  use  the  term  ftcoTr  in  the  same  sense  as 
Euclid. 

However  it  is  certain  that  tlie  seven  species  of 
the  Octachord  above  described  were  anciently 
(^h  r&¥  itpxaloty^  Euclid,  p.  15)  denoted  by  the 
names  Mixolydian,  Lydian,  Phrygian,  Dorian, 
Hypolydian,  Hypophrygian,  and  Hypodorian ;  and 
it  seems  likely  that  they  always  differed  in  pitch 
as  well  as  species,  the  Mixolydian  being  the  highest, 
and  the  Hypodorian  the  lowest.  Hence  it  is  con- 
jectured that  there  were  originally  only  three 
modes,  corresponding  to  the  three  species  of  tetra- 
chord,  and  that  these  were  the  Dorian,  Phrygian, 
and  Lydian ;  because  the  Octachord  in  each  of 
these  three  modes  is  made  up  of  two  similar  dis- 
junct tetrachords,  which  are  of  the  first  species  in 
the  Dorian,  the  second  in  the  Phrygian,  and  the 
third  in  the  Lydian. 

Aristides  describes  also  six  enkarmonie  modes 
of  very  ancient  origin  (olr  ol  wdyv  iraXaUraroi 
wphs  riis  itpfjtoyias  Kdxfnivratj  p.  21)  consisting  of 
different  species  of  octachords,  and  quotes  the  well 
known  passage  in  Plato  {Rep.  iii.  c  10)  as  refers 
ring  to  them.  The  order  of  the  intervals  is  given 
as  follows  (see  the  notes  of  Meibomins  upon  the 
passage) :  — 

Lydian    .    .  i,  2,  1,  i,    i,  2,  ^^ 

Dorian     .    .  I,  i,  i,  2,     1,  i,  i,    2. 

Phrygian      .    J,  i,  i,  2,     1,  i,  i,     1. 

lastian     .     .   ^,  ^,  2,  1^,  1. 

Mixolydian  .   ^  J,  1,  1,    ^,  ^,  3. 

Syntonolydian  ^  i,  2,  1^,  2. 

It  will  be  observed  that  these  scales  do  not  all 
comprehend  exactly  an  octave  ;  and  none  of  them 
except  the  Lydian  is  coincident  with  imy  part  of 
the  iflnmniAa  kft^riioKov*  None  of  them  is  de- 
cidedly unnatural,  except  perhaps  the  Mixolydian. 
Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  recognise  their  charac- 
ters as  described  by  Plato,  in  the  absence  of  exam- 
ples of  their  application  in  actual  melody.  Their 
principal  interest  therefore  consists  in  the  evidence 
which  they  afford  of  the  antiquity  of  enharmonic 
systems,  ».  e.  of  systf'ons  formed  by  omitting  certain 
■onnds  of  the  diatonic  scale.     For  unless  we  take 


*  That  systems  were  not  alioaye  restricted  to 
the  immutabU  form  is  proved  by  what  Euclid  says 
of  oow^pmmd  sjstemsi  with  mora  than  one  aUo^. 
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this  view  of  them,  and  consider  the  quarter  tonef 
as  unessential  additions,  it  seems  quite  impossible 
to  understand  how  they  could  be  used  at  all. 

The  difierence  of  species,  considered  as  the 
characteristic  distinction  of  modes,  is  evidently 
spoken  of  as  a  thing  antiquated  and  obsolete,  not 
only  by  Aristides  (who  was  certainly  later  than 
Cicero,  see  p.  70X  but  also  by  Euclid.  As  to 
Aristoxenus,  the  fragments  which  remam  of  his 
writings  contain  no  aJilusion  to  such  a  distinction 
at  all.  In  his  time  it  appears  that  the  nnmba 
of  modes  was  thirteen  ;  and  later  writers  reckon 
fifteen.  (Euclid,  p.  1 9 ;  Aristid.  pp.  23, 24.)  Tha 
descriptions  of  these  fifteen  modem  modes  are  very 
scanty,  but  they  indicate  pretty  plainly  that  they 
were  nothing  more  than  transpositions  of  the 
greater  perfect  egttem  ;  their  names  were  Hypo- 
dorian, Hypoiastiao,  Hypophrygian,  HypoaeoUaa, 
Hypolydian,  Dorian,  lastian,  Phrygian,  Aeolian, 
Lydian,  Mixolydian,  Hyperiastian,  Hyperphiygian, 
Hyperaeolian,  Hyperlydian.  The  Hypsdorian  was 
the  lowest  in  pitch,  and  the  wpo<rXuft€ay6fuvoi  of 
the  others  were  successively  higher  by  a  semitone ; 
and  only  that  part  of  each  scale  was  uaed  which 
was  within  the  compass  of  the  voice.  It  seems 
likely  that  the  ancient  modes  mentioned  by  Eivdid, 
and  described  above,  oonsisttng  of  octachords  taken, 
as  regards  their  epeeiei,  from  different  parts  of  the 
v^orrifM  ifurd6o\o¥j  would,  as  resadls  vitA,  be 
each  so  placed  as  to  lie  between  bwini  iilativ  and 
rlrni  9i9(evyfi4pw¥  of  the  modem  mode  of  the 
same  name.  For  they  certainly  did  always  differ 
in  pitch,  as  the  name  t6vos  shows ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  their  relative  position  was 
ever  chanced :  the  system  of  notation,  moreover, 
confirms  this  supposition.  But  for  details  on  this 
subject  we  roust  refer  to  the  dissertation  of  Bdckh 
(iil  8),  where  it  is  treated  at  length.  The  only 
important  results,  however,  are,  first,  that  the 
modes  did  anciently  differ  in  apeeiet;  secondly, 
that  in  process  of  time  this  difference  either  disap- 
peared entirely,  or  ceased  to  be  their  distinguishing 
mark  ;  and,  thirdly,  that  their  general  pUek  was 
always  different  The  ideas  conveyed  by  these 
general  assertions  of  the  real  chamcter  and  effect 
of  the  Greek  music  are  excessively  vague  and  un- 
satisfiwtory ;  but  an  examination  into  particulars 
does  not  tend  to  make  them  at  all  more  definite 
or  clear. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  different  rhythma 
and  degrees  of  slowness  or  quicknos,  as  well  as 
difilerent  metres  and  styles  of  poetry,  would  soon 
be  appropriated  to  the  modes,  so  as  to  accord  with 
their  original  musical  character  ;  and  these  dif- 
ferences would  in  time  naturally  supersede  the  old 
distinction  of  species,  and  come  to  be  looked  on  as 
their  characteristic  marks ;  so  that  at  length  all 
the  species  might  even  be  used  in  each  m^e,  for 
the  sake  of  additional  variety.  With  regard  to 
the  poetry,  indeed,  it  is  certain  that  particular 
measures  were  considered  appropriate  to  different 
modes  (PUt.  Leg,  il  p.  670),  and  it  has  even 
been  attempted  to  divide  Pindar*s  Odes  into 
Dorian,  Aeolian,  and  Lydian.  (Bdckh,  iiL  15.) 
The  rhythm  of  the  music  must  have  depended 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely*  upon  that  of  the  words,  or 
else  have  been  of  a  very  simple  and  uniform 
character,  since  there  is  no  mention  of  a  notation 
for  it  as  distinct  from  the  metre  of  the  poetry. 
Probably,  therefore,  nothing  like  the  modem 
system  of  mmeieal  rhythm  existed ;  aud  if  lo,  tUi 
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Biiifl  have  formed  one  of  the  most  essential  points 
of  difference  between  the  ancient  and  modem 
mnsic.  How  the  rhythm  of  mere  imtrumeKtal 
music  was  regolated,  or  what  variety  it  admitted, 
does  not  appear.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  to 
believe  that  music  without  words  was  practised  to 
any  extent,  though  it  was  certainly  known  ;  for 
Plato  spealES  with  disapprobation  of  those  who 
used  fukos  fcol  pvdfthp  Aytv  ^fidruv^  ifrlXj? 
iu$apt<ru  Tf  Kol  a^X^(r«i  wpoaxp^l^ff^i  C-^^*  i^ 
ph  669),  and  others  mention  it     (Bdckh,  iiL  II.) 

On  the  two  last  of  the  heads  enumerated  in 
dividing  the  whole  subject,  very  little  real  inform- 
ation can  be  obtained.  In  &ct  they  could  not  be 
intelligibly  discussed  without  eammples,  a  method 
of  illustration  which  unfortunately  is  never  em- 
ployed by  the  ancient  writers.  MtToSoKfi  was  the 
transition  from  one  genus  to  another,  from  one 
system  to  another  (as  from  disjunct  to  conjunct  or 
viee  vend\  from  one  mode  to  another,  or  from  one 
style  of  melody  to  another  (Euclid.  20),  and  the 
cbmge  was  made  in  the  Kune  way  as  in  modem 
modulaium  (to  which  fx^aSoKfi  partly  corresponds), 
vis.  by  passing  through  an  intermediate  stage,  or 
using  an  element  common  to  the  two  extremes  be- 
tween  which  the  transition  was  to  take  place.  (See 
Euclid.  21.) 

Mc^oroinx,  or  composition,  was  the  application 
or  use  of  all  that  has  been  described  under  the  pre- 
ceding heads.  This  subject,  which  ought  to  have 
been  the  most  interesting  of  all,  is  treated  of  in 
such  a  very  unsatisfactory  way  that  one  is  almost 
forced  to  suspect  that  only  an  eamterie  doctrine  is 
contained  in  the  works  which  have  come  down  to 
OS.  On  composition  properly  so  called,  there  is 
nothing  but  an  enumeration  of  different  kinds  of 
iequeiioe  of  notes,  viz. :  —  1.  inyvyfi^  in  which  the 
sounds  followed  one  another  in  a  regular  ascending 
or  descending  order  ;  2.  irAoic^,  in  which  intervals 
were  taken  idtemately  ascending  and  descending ; 
3.  vcTr«£a,  or  the  repetition  of  the  same  sound 
several  times  successively ;  4.  rorfi^  in  which  the 
same  sound  was  sustained  continuously  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  (End.  220  Besides  this  division, 
there  are  severs!  classifications  of  melodies,  made  on 
different  principles.  Thus  they  are  divided  accord- 
ing to  ^«fftit,  into  Diatonic,  &c. ;  according  to  mode, 
into  Dorian,  Phrygian,  &c ;  according  to  tysteaty 
into  grave,  acute,  and  intermediate  (i^orociS^r, 
niTotMiSy  fua-MiZiis).  This  last  division  seems 
merely  to  refer  to  the  general  pitch  of  the  melody; 
yet  each  of  the  tiiree  classes  is  said  to  have  a  dis- 
tinct htm  (rpiros).  the  grave  being  tra^,  the 
acute  nomie  (rofUKOs)^  and  the  intermediate  di- 
Hj^rambic  Again  melody  is  distinguished  by  its 
Uiaraeter  (^0of ),  of  which  three  principal  kinds  are 
mentioned,  ^leurraXriicSy,  avtrraXTiKoy,  and  ^av- 
Xa4rrtie<$K,and  these  terms  are  respectively  explained 
to  mean  aptitude  for  expressing  a  magnaminous 
and  heroic,  or  low  and  effeminate,  or  calm  and  re- 
fined character  of  mind.  Other  subordinate  dasses 
are  named,  as  the  erotic,  epithalamian,  comic,  and 
encomiastic.  (Euclid.  21 ;  Aristid.  29.)  No  account 
is  given  of  ihe/brmal  peculiarities  of  the  melodies 
distinguished  by  these  different  characters,  so  that 
what  is  said  of  them  merely  excites  our  curiosity 
without  tending  in  the  least  to  satisfy  it 

The  most  ancient  system  of  notation  appears  to 
have  consisted  merely  in  the  appropriation  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  to  denote  the  different 
•onndt  of  the  scale ;  and  the  only  alteration  made, 
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in  it  was  the  introduction  of  new  signs  fixmed  by 
accenting  lettet^  or  inverting,  distinting,  and  mn- 
tilating  them  in  various  ways,  as  the  compass  of 
the  scale  was  enlaiged.  A  great,  and  seemingly 
unnecessary,  complexity  was  caused  by  the  use 
of  two  diflferent  signs  for  each  sound  ;  one  for  the 
voice,  and  the  other  for  the  instrument  These 
two  signs  were  written  one  above  the  other  imme- 
diately over  the  syllable  to  which  they  bdonged. 
They  are  given  by  several  of  the  Greek  writers, 
but  most  fiilly  by  Alypius.  The  instrumental 
signs  appear  to  have  been  chosen  arbitrariJy;  at 
least  no  law  is  now  discoverable  in  them :  bnt  the 
vocal  (which  were  probably  more  ancient)  follow 
an  evident  order.  The  sounds  of  the  middle  part 
of  the  scale  are  denoted  by  the  letters  of  the  Ionian 
alphabet  (attributed  to  Simonides)  taken  in  their 
natural  order ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  these 
signs  would  be  just  sufficient  for  the  soonds  com- 
prised in  the  six  modes  supposed  to  be  the  mo^ 
ancient,  if  the  compass  of  each  were  an  octave  and 
they  were  pitched  at  intervals  of  a  semitone  above 
one  another.  Accented  or  otherwise  altered  letters 
are  given  to  the  higher  and  lower  sounds.  To 
leam  the  system  perfectly  must  have  required 
considerable  labour,  though  its  difficulty  has  been 
much  exaggerated  by  some  modem  writers.  (See 
Bockh,  iii  9.)  A  few  spedmens  of  (}reek  mdody 
expressed  in  the  andent  notation  have  come  down 
to  us.  An  account  of  them  may  be  found  in  Bur- 
ney  (vol.  L  p.  83),  where  they  are  given  in  modem 
notes  with  a  conjectural  rhythm.  The  best  of 
them  may  also  be  seen  in  Bdckh  (iii.  12)  with  a 
different  rhythm.  It  is  composed  to  the  words  of 
the  first  Pythian,  and  is  supposed  by  B&kh  to  be 
certainly  genuine,  and  to  belong  to  a  time  earlier 
than  the  fifteen  modes.  Its  merits  have  been  very 
variously  estimated  ;  probably  the  best  that  can  be 
said  of  it  is  that  no  certun  notion  can  now  be  ob- 
tained of  its  real  effect  as  andently  performed. 

It  has  loLg  been  a  matt^  of  dispute  whether 
the  ancients  practised  harmoi^,  or  music  in  parts. 
We  believe  there  are  no  suffident  grounds  for  sup- 
posing that  they  did.  The  following  are  the  facts 
usually  appealed  to  on  each  side  of  the  question. 
In  the  first  place,  the  writers  who  professedly 
treat  of  music  make  no  mention  whatever  of  such 
a  practice ;  this  omission  constitutes  such  a  very 
strong  primA  focie  evidence  against  it,  that  it  must 
have  settied  the  question  at  once  but  for  supposed 
positive  evidence  from  other  sources  on  the  other 
side.  It  is  trae  that  /ueAoiroita,  which  might  have 
been  expected  to  hold  a  prominent  place  in  a  theo- 
retical work,  is  dismissed  very  summarily ;  but 
still  when  the  subjects  which  ougfii  to  be  explained 
are  enumerated,  /AcXoroita  is  mentioned  with  as 
much  respect  as  any  other,  whilst  harmony  is  en- 
tirely omitted.  In  foct  there  seems  to  be  no  Greek 
word  to  express  it ;  for  apfjutvUi  signifies  a  well 
ordered  mocenion  of  sounds  (see  Buraey,i.  131  ),and 
irvfjuptovta  only  implies  the  concord  between  a  smgle 
pair  of  sounds,  without  reference  to  succession. 
That  the  Greek  musicians  were  acquainted  with 
ovfjufmAa  is  proved  by  many  passages,  though  we 
are  not  aware  that  they  ever  mention  the  concord 
of  more  than  two  sounds.  But  the  subject  of  con- 
cord, so  long  as  succession  is  not  introduced,  be- 
longs rather  to  acoustics  than  to  music  Thoe  is, 
however,  a  passage  (Arist  PrM.  xix.  18),  where 
succession  of  concords  is  mentioned :  —  At3i  ri  4 
3t&  irmrAr  cvfi4myla  fUrai  tUrii ;  ^Mrya3/(oMR 
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signified  the  singmg  or  playing  in  two  parts  at  an 
interral  of  an  octave ;  and  the  word  ia  derived 
from  itdyaSiSy  the  name  of  a  stringed  instrament 
which  had  mifficient  compass  to  allow  a  succession 
of  octaves  to  be  played  on  it  (This  practice  of 
magadizing  could  not  fail,  of  course,  to  arise  as 
soon  as  men  and  women  attempted  to  sing  the 
same  melody  at  once.)  The  obvious  meaning  of 
the  passage  then  is,  that  since  no  interval  except 
the  octave  could  be  magadized  (the  effect  of  any 
other  is  well  known  to  be  intolerable),  thereon  no 
other  interval  was  employed  at  all ;  implying  that 
no  other  kind  of  counterpoint  than  magadizing  was 
thought  o£  But  the  words  are  certainly  capable 
of  a  somewhat  milder  interpretation. 

In  the  next  place,  the  constitution  of  the  scale 
was,  as  has  been  seen,  very  unfit  for  harmony,  the 
beauty  of  which  depends  so  essentially  upon  the 
use  of  thirds.  The  true  major  third  was  either  not 
discovered  or  not  admitted  to  be  consonant  till  a 
very  late  period,  Ptolemy  being  the  earliest  extant 
author  who  speaks  of  the  minor  tone  (Bumey,  vol.  i. 
p.  448)  ;  a  fact  which  is  so  extraordinary  and  so 
Gontiary  to  all  that  could  have  been  antidixtted, 
as  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  any  a  priori  reason- 
ings on  the  subject,  and  to  exclude  all  but  actual 
evidence  on  either  side.  The  positive  evidence  m 
fuivour  of  the  existence  of  counterpoint  consists 
chiefly  in  certain  indications  of  two  modes  having 
been  sometimes  used  at  once.  Thus  the  expression 
in  Horace  (JE^fwL  ix.  5), 

<*  Sonante  mistum  tibiia  carmen  lyra 
Hac  Dorium,  illii  barbamm,** 

M  interpreted  to  mean  that  the  lyre  was  played  in 
the  Dorian  mode,  and  the  tibiae  in  the  Lj/dtan ; 
so  that  if  the  ancient  Dorian  and  Lydian  octave 
were  employed,  the  former  being  of  the  fourth 
species,  while  the  latter  was  of  the  second,  and 

E itched  two  tones  higher,  the  series  of  intervals 
card  would  consist  of  fourths  and  major  thirds,  or 
rather  double  tones. 
Again,  there  are  passages  such  as  — 

A2o\c&f  l^cuyc  AofpioM  Ki\tv$ov  hiufwv 

(quoted  from  Pindar  by  the  Scholiast  on  Py(h,  ii. 
127),  which  are  supposed  to  indicate  that  poetry 
written  in  one  mode  and  sung  accordingly,  was  ac- 
companied by  instnmients  in  another.     For  a  view 
of  the  most  that  can  be  made  of  such  arguments, 
see  Bockh,  iii.  10.     Our  knowledge  of  the  real 
use  of  the  modes  is  so  very  imperfect,  that  not 
much  reliance  can  be  placed  on  them  ;  and  at  any 
rate  they  would  only  prove  the  existence  of  a  kind 
of  magadizing^  modified  by  taking  scales  of  differ- 
ent (instead  of  the  same)  species  for  the  two  parts, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  succession  of  intervals  absolutely 
the  same.  This  would  certainly  be  the  very  lowest 
kind  of  counterpoint ;  but  if  any  thing  more  had 
been  practised,  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible 
to  account  for  the  utter  silence  of  the  theoretical 
writers,  which  is  all  but  fetal  even   to  such  a 
limited  hypothesis.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  that 
the  influence  of  inetrummte  upon  the  development 
of  the  art  ought  to  be  kept  in  view  in  considering 
this  question.    The  Greeks  had  only  two  kinds  of 
instrumental  music,  c^Xritrtf  and  KiOdpto'is.    The 
aSXos  was  always  a  pipe  pierced  with  holes,  so  as 
to  have  an  artificial  scale.     The  simple  tube  or 
trumpet  does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  as  a 
musical  inttramens  so  that  IIm  icale  of  aatoral 
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harmonics  was  probably  unknown ;  and  this  may 
partly  account  for  the  major  third  escaping  observ- 
ation. And  anything  like  die  modem  system  of 
harmony  could  probably  no  more  have  been  in- 
vented without  the  assistance  of  keyed  instruments 
than  the  Elements  of  Euclid  could  have  been  com- 
posed in  the  total  absence  of  drawing  materials. 
For  a  fuller  account  of  ancient  musical  instruments 
see  »kkh,  iiL  11. 

The  chief  authorities  on  the  subject  of  this 
article  are  the  **Antiqnae  Musicae  Auctores 
Septem,"  vis. :  Aristoxenus,  Euclid,  Nicomachua, 
Alypius,  Oaudentius,  Baochius,  Aristides,  Quinti- 
lianus,and  MartianusCapella,  edited  by  Meibomiua, 
in  one  volume  (Amsterdam,  1652),  to  the  pages  of 
which  the  preceding  quotations  refer;  the  Har- 
monics of  Ptolemy  (with  an  Appendix  by  Wallia, 
Op.  MatkemaL  vol  iiL) ;  the  Dialogue  of  Plutarch ; 
and  a  section  of  the  Aristotelic  Problemata;  Bumey, 
History  <f  Music;  Bdckh,  de  Metris  Pindari ; 
Driebexg,  MusHcaUsehe  Wistensdkaften  der  Chieckm; 
and  Au/uklusse  Uber  die  Musik  der  Griedkem;  Bode, 
Gesch.  der  Lyrisck.  Dickiknnst  der  HeUcnen;  Fort- 
Uge,  Das  Musihttlische  System  der  Grieehen^  Leiprig, 
1847.  [W.F.D.] 

2.  Roman.  It  may  well  be  believed  thai  in 
music  as  in  the  other  arts,  the  genius  of  Greece 
had  left  little  for  Romans  to  do,  but  admire  and 
imitate.  Yet  we  must  not  fnget  that  another 
element  had  been  introduced  into  the  arts  of  Rome, 
as  well  as  into  her  language  and  govemmeot ;  one 
which  was  derived  fimm  Etmria,  and  partook  of 
an  Oriental  character.  Every  species  of  musical 
instrument  found  on  Oreek  works  of  art  is  found 
also  on  Etruscan.  No  doubt  the  early  Roman 
music  was  rude  and  coarse,  still  firom  the  most 
ancient  times  mention  is  made  of  hymns  and  flutes 
in  their  triumphal  processions :  so  Sexvius  Tullius 
in  his  comitia  made  two  whole  centuries  of  oorw 
nidnes  and  tUdanes;  and  the  Twelve  Tables  al- 
lowed at  funerals  ten  players  on  the  flute,  and  en- 
joined that  ^  the  praises  of  great  men  should  be 
sung  in  mournful  songs  (nemae)  accompanied  by 
the  flute.'' 

The  year  b.c.  365  marks  an  era  in  Roman 
music  by  its  adaptation  to  theatrical  amusements. 
It  is  in  this  year  we  find  mention  of  a  lectistenmtm^ 
at  which  actors  were  first  brought  from  Etruria, 
who,  without  verses,  danced  in  dumb  show  to  the 
sound  of  the  flute.  Some  time  later  Livy  (ix.  30) 
mentions  a  curious  tale  of  the  desertion  of  certain 
Roman  flute-playeis,  who  were  only  brought  back 
by  an  amusing  stratagem.  We  learn  firom  Valerius 
Maximus  (iL  5)  that  the  Roman  flute-players  were 
incorporated  into  a  college,  and  Ovid  {FasL  vL  657), 
q)eaking  of  their  ancient  importance,  says  — 

'*  Temporibns  vetcmm  tibicinis  usus  avorum 
Magnus,  et  in  magno  semper  honore  fuit 
Cantabat  fimis,  cantabat  tibia  ludis, 
Cantabat  moestis  tibia  funeribus.** 

Nero,  as  Suetonius  (AVo,  24)  tells  us,  played 
on  the  flute,  and  came  in  a  sort  of  triumphal  pro- 
cession through  Italy,  bearing  the  spoils  he  had 
won  in  1800  musical  contests.  The  same  writer 
informs  us  that  the  emperor,  to  preserve  his  voice, 
used  to  lie  on  his  back  with  a  thin  plate  of  lead 
on  his  stomach ;  that  he  took  frequent  emetics  and 
cathartics,  and  at  last  transacted  all  business  in 

I  writing. 

I     There  does  not  appotr  to  be  any  tract  of  ft 
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Roman  miuical  lystem  entirely  distinct  from  the 
Greek.  A  passage  in  Cicero  would  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  the  laws  of  contrast,  of  light  and  shade, 
of  loud  and  soft,  of  swelling  and  diminishing,  were 
understood  hy  the  Romans  {de  OrtU.  iii  44),  and 
another  passage  from  Apuleins  decidedly  proves  that 
the  Romans  had  instrumental  music  distinct  from 
their  vocal ;  on  beth  of  which  points  there  is  not 
the  same  clear  evidence  to  decide  the  question 
with  reference  to  the  Greeks.  Still  the  Roman 
musical  writers,  as  St  Augustin,  Macrobius,  Mar- 
tianus  Capella,  Cassiodorus,  and  Boethins  (all  of 
whom  flourished  between  the  fourth  and  sixth 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era),  did  nothing  to  im- 
prove the  science  of  music,  and  were  little  more 
than  copyists  of  their  Greek  predecessors.  The 
great  improvement  which  the  Romans  introduced 
(rather  a  practical  than  a  theoretical  one)  was  a 
simplification  of  the  musical  nomenclature,  eflected 
by  rejecting  the  arbitrary  signs  in  use  among  the 
Greeks,  and  substituting  for  them  the  first  fifteen 
letters  of  the  Roman  alphabet  (Hawkins,  vol.  L 
p.  279.)  This  simplification  they  were  enabled  to 
make  by  a  reduction  of  the  modes :  indeed  it  seems 
very  probable  that  this  complicated  system  had  in 
practice  entirely  fiillen  into  disuse,  as  we  know 
that  the  diatonic  ^enut  had  usurped  the  place  of 
the  two  other  gmera. 

Of  all  Latin  authors  Boethius  gives  the  most 
profound  account  of  the  subject  His  work  is  a 
carrying  out  of  the  old  Pythagorean  system,  and  is 
a  mere  abstract  speculation  on  the  nature  of  music, 
which,  viewed  as  one  of  the  quadrivwm  or  four 
mathematical  sciences,  has  its  foundation  in  num- 
ber and  proportion.  A  fiill  analysis  of  the  work 
may  be  seen  in  Hawkins  (i.  p.  338).  It  contains, 
1st,  an  investigation  into  the  ratios  of  consonances ; 
2nd,  a  treatise  on  several  kinds  of  proportion ;  3rd, 
a  declaration  of  the  opinions  of  different  sects  with 
respect  to  the  division  of  the  monochord  and  the 
general  laws  of  harmony. 

Before  this  time  St  Ambrose  had  introduced  the 
practice  of  antiphonal  singing  in  the  church  at 
MUan.  Of  the  nature  of  the  Ambrosian  chant  we 
only  know  that  it  consisted  in  certain  progres- 
sions, corresponding  with  different  species  of  the 
diapason.  It  is  described  as  a  kind  of  recitation, 
more  like  reading  than  singing. 

It  was  by  St  Gregory  the  Great  that  the  octave 
was  substituted  for  the  tetrachord  as  the  funda- 
mental division  of  the  scale.  The  first  octave  he 
denoted  by  capital  letters  A,  B,  C,  &C.,  the  second 
by  small  letters  a,  b,  c,  &c,  and  when  it  became 
necessary  to  extend  the  system,  marked  the  third 
by  small  letters  doubled,  aa,  bb,  &c.  There  is  no 
proof  that  the  Romans,  any  more  than  the  Greeks, 
bad  any  notation  with  reference  to  time.  Where 
vocal  music  was  united  with  instnimental,  the  time 
was  marked  by  the  metre  of  the  song :  the  want 
of  a  notation  of  time  would  make  us  doubt  whether 
any  but  a  very  simple  style  of  merely  instnimental 
music  pre^-ailed  among  them.  (Hawkins'%  Hittory 
<^Music^  vol.  i. ;  Bumey^s  History  of  Music,  vol.  I) 

For  a  general  account  of  ancient  music  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  previous  article.      [B.  J.] 

MUSI'VFTM  OPUS.  [DoMus,  p.  431 ;  Pic- 
It/RA,  No.XV.] 

MUSTAX  (/i^trrol),  moustaches.  The  different 
parts  of  the  beard  [Barba]  had  different  names, 
which  also  varied  with  its  age  and  appearance. 
The  young  beard,  first  appearing  on  the  upper 
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lip,  was  called  vir^ny  or  dv^ny  wpi^  (Died.  t.  38^ 
Philostr.  Sen.  Ima^,  i.  30,  ii.  7,  9\  and  the  Toath 
just  arrived  at  puberty,  who  was  graced  with  it, 
was  npuroif  vmiyirnis,  (Horn.  IL  xxiv.  348,  Od. 
X.  279 ;  Schol.  in  loe.;  Branch,  AuaL  iiL  44 ; 
Aelian,  F.  H»  x.  18.)  By  its  growth  and  develop- 
ment it  produced  the  moustaches,  which  the  Giedcs 
generally  cherished  as  a  manly  ornament  (Theocrit 
xiv.  4 ;  Antiphanes,  op.  AtAem,  iv.  21 ;  Pollux, 
ii.  80,  X.  120.)  To  this  practice,  however,  there 
seems  to  have  been  one  exception.  The  Spartan 
Ephobi,  when  they  were  inducted,  made  a  nt>- 
cfaunation  requiring  the  people  **  to  shave  their 
moustaches  and  obey  the  laws.**  For  what  reason 
they  gave  the  former  command  does  not  ^ipear. 
(Plut  de  Sera  Num,  Fwd.  p.  976,  ed.  Steph. ; 
Proclus  m  Hes.  Op,  et  Dies,  722 ;  Miilier,  Dor. 
iii.  7.  §  7,  iv.  2.  §  6 ;  Becker,  OafOfes,  vol.  il 
p.  391.)  [J.  Y.] 

MUSTUM.     [ViNUM.] 

MUTATICNES.    [MANsia] 

MUTUUM.  The  Mutui  datio  is  mentioned 
by  Gains  as  an  instance  of  an  obligatio  **  quae  re 
contrahitiur.**  It  exists  when  things  "  quae  pon- 
dere,numero,  mensurave  constant,**as  coined  money, 
wine,  oil,  com,  aes,  silver,  gold,  are  given  by 
one  man  to  another  so  as  to  become  his,  but  on 
the  condition  that  an  equal  quantity  of  the  same 
kind  shall  be  returned.  The  difference  in  the 
thing  which  is  lent  constitutes  one  of  the  differences 
between  this  contract  and  conunodatum.  In  the 
mutui  datio,  inasmuch  as  the  thing  became  the 

{property  of  the  receiver,  the  Roman  jurists  were 
ed  to  the  absurdity  of  saying  that  mateann  was 
so  called  for  this  reason  (qttodexfMo  tnntmJU),  This 
contract  gave  the  lender  the  action  called  ccndictio, 
provided  he  was  the  owner  of  the  things,  and  had 
the  power  of  alienation :  otherwise  he  had  no 
action  till  the  things  were  consumed.  If  the 
borrower  lost  the  thmgs  by  any  accident  as  fire, 
shipwreck,  &c.,  he  was  still  bound :  the  reason  of 
which  clearly  was,  that  by  the  Mutui  datio  the 
things  became  his  own.  It  was  a  strict!  juris  actio, 
and  the  lender  could  have  no  interest  for  a  loan 
of  money,  unless  interest  had  been  agreed  on.  The 
borrowing  by  way  of  Mutuum  and  at  interest  are 
opposed  by  PUiutus  {Asin,\Z,  95).  The  Senatna- 
coiisiiltum  Macedonianum  did  not  allow  a  right  of 
action  to  a  lender  against  a  filiusfamilias  to  whom 
he  had  given  money  "  mutua,**  even  afier  the 
death  of  the  &ther.  [Sknatusconsultum  Macs- 
DONiANUM.]  (Gaius,  iiL  90 ;  Inst  3.  tit  14  ; 
Dig.  12.  tit  1.  De  Bebus  Creditis;  Cod.  4.  tit  1  ; 
Vongcrow,  PandekUas,  &c.  iii.  §  623.)  [G.  L.] 
MY'RII  (fivploi),  the  name  given  to  the  po- 
pular assembly  of  the  Arcadians,  which  was  esta- 
blished after  the  overthrow  of  the  Spartan  supre- 
macy by  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  and  which  used  to 
meet  at  Megalopolis  in  order  to  determine  upon 
matters  affecting  the  whole  people.  (Xen.  HelL 
\l  5.  §  6,  vii.  1.  §  38,  vii.4.  §  2;  Died.  xv.  59  ; 
Dem.  de  FaU.  Leg,  p.  344 ;  Aeschin.  de  Fals.  Le^ 
p.  257;  Pans.  viiL  32.  §  1;  Harpocrat  Suid.  Phot 
s.  V. ;  Schdmann,  Antui,  Jur,  PiiU.  Gr.  p.  410.) 

MY^SIA  (jiUia\  a  festival  celebrated  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Pellene  in  Achaia,  in  honour  of 
Dcmetcr  Mysia.  The  worship  of  this  goddess 
was  introduced  at  Pellene  firom  a  place  called 
Mysia  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Argos.  (Pans.  ii. 
18.  §  3.)  The  festival  of  the  Mysia  near  Pellene 
lasted  fi)r  seven  days,  and  the  religious  solemnities 
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Cook  place  in  a  temple  •uiroonded  by  a  beautifiil 
groTe.  The  first  two  days  men  and  women  took 
part  in  the  celebration  together ;  on  the  third  day 
the  men  left  the  sanctuary,  and  the  women  re- 
maining in  it  performed  during  the  night  certain 
mysterious  rites,  during  which  not  even  male  dogs 
were  allowed  to  remain  within  the  sacred  precincts. 
On  the  fourth  day  the  men  returned  to  the  temple, 
and  men  and  women  now  received  each  other  with 
shouts  of  laughter  and  assailed  each  other  with 
various  railleries.  (Paus.  vil  27.  §  4  ;  Comutus, 
de  Nat,  Deor,  28.)  Other  particulars  are  not 
known.  [L.  S.] 

MYSTAE,  MYSTAGO'GUS  (ji^arau, 
fiv<rroiymy6s).    [Elbusinia.] 

MYSTE'RIA  i/wtrriipia).  As  each  mystery  or 
mystic  festival  is  described  in  a  separate  article,  a 
few  general  observations  only  will  be  required  under 
this  head.  The  names  by  which  they  were  de> 
aignated  in  Greece,  are  fAvariipM^  reXcrcU,  and 
6pyt€i.  The  name  Sfiyia  (from  fopya)  originally 
signified  only  sacrifices  accompanied  by  certain 
ceremonies,  but  it  was  afterwards  applied  especially 
to  the  ceremonies  observed  in  the  worship  of  Dio- 
nysus, and  at  a  still  later  period  to  mysteries  in 
generaL  (Lobeck,  Agiaopkam,  L  p.  305.)  TcXrr^ 
signifies  in  general  a  religions  festival  (Aristot 
iS^.  ii.  24  ;  Pind.  ATem.  x.  63),  but  more  particu- 
larly a  lustration  or  ceremony  performed  in  order 
to  avert  some  calamity  either  public  or  private. 
(Plato,  420  Aep.  il  p.  264,  &)  MiMrr^pior  signifies, 
properly  speaking,  the  secret  part  of  the  worship, 
but  it  was  also  used  generally  in  the  same  sense 
as  rcAcT^,  and  for  mystic  worship. 

Mysteries  in  general  may  be  defined  as  sacrifices 
and  ceremonies  which  took  place  at  night  or  in 
secret  within  some  sanctuary,  which  the  uninitiated 
were  not  allowed  to  enter.  What  was  essential 
to  them,  were  objects  of  worship,  sacred  utensils, 
and  traditions  with  their  interpretations,  which 
were  withheld  from  all  persons  not  initiated.  We 
must  however  distinguisn  between  mysteries  pro- 
perly so  called,  that  is,  such  in  which  no  one  was 
allowed  to  piurtake  unless  he  had  undergone  a 
formal  initiation,  and  the  mystic  ceremonies  of 
certain  festivals,  the  performance  of  which,  though 
confined  to  partdcnlar  classes  of  persons,  or  to  a 
particular  sex,  yet  did  not  require  a  regular  initia- 
tion. Our  attention  in  this  article  will  be  confined 
to  the  mysteries  properly  so  called. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  desire  of  all  nations 
of  antiquity  to  withhold  certain  parts  of  their  re- 
ligious worship  from  the  eyes  of  the  multitude  in 
order  to  render  them  the  more  venerable.  (Strabo, 
p.  717.)  But  that  the  ancient  mysteries  were 
nothing  but  impositions  of  priests,  who  played  upon 
the  superstitious  and  ignorant,  is  an  opinion,  which, 
although  entertained  by  Limbui^-Brouwer,  the 
latest  writer  on  the  subject  {Htsloire  de  la  dvilita^ 
turn  Morale  et  RtUg,  des  Onses^  vol  iv.  p.  199), 
certainly  cannot  satisfy  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  seek  a  more  solid  and  vital  principle  in  all  re- 
ligious institutions  that  have  ever  had  any  lasting 
influence  upon  mankind.  The  persons  united 
and  initiated  to  celebrate  the  mysteries  in  Greece 
were  neither  all  priests,  nor  did  they  belong  to  the 
ignorant  and  superstitious  classes  of  society,  but 
tney  were  on  the  contiaiy  firequently  the  most  dis- 
tingnisbed  statesmen  and  philosophers.  It  has 
bean  remarked  under  Elxusinia  (p.  454,  b)  that 
it  is  &r  more  probable  that  the  mysteries  in  the 
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various  parts  of  Greece  were  remains  of  the  andent 
Pelasgian  religion.  The  associations  of  persons 
for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  them  must  therefore 
have  been  formed  at  the  time  when  the  over- 
whelming influence  of  the  Hellenic  religion  b^an 
to  gain  the  npper  hand  in  Greece,  and  when  persons 
who  still  oitertained  a  reveraioe  for  the  worship 
of  former  times,  united  together  with  the  intention 
of  presenring  and  upholding  among  themselves, 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  religion  of  their  fore- 
fiithers.  It  is  natural  enough  that  they  finrned 
themselves  for  this  purpose  into  locieties,  analogous 
to  the  brotherhoods  in  the  church  of  Rome  (ror- 
phyr.  de  Alatin.  iv.  5),  and  endeavoured  to  preserve 
against  the  profiuiation  of  the  multitude  that  which 
was  most  dear  to  them.  Hence  the  secrecy  of  all 
the  Greek  mysteries,  and  hence  the  fact  tmit  they 
were  almost  invariably  connected  with  the  worship 
of  the  ancient  Pehisgian  divinities.  The  time 
when  mysteries  were  established  as  such,  must 
have  been  after  the  great  changes  and  disturbances 
produced  by  the  Dorian  migration,  although  tra- 
dition referred  their  institution  to  Orpheus,  the 
Curetes,  the  Idaean  Dactyles,  Dionysus,  &&,  who 
belong  to  a  much  earlier  period.  These  tradi- 
tions, however,  may  in  so  &r  be  regarded  as  true, 
as  the  mysteries  were  only  a  continuation  and  pro- 
pagation of  the  ancient  religion.  But  it  must  be 
adJmitted  that  in  subsequent  times  new  elements 
were  added  to  the  mysteries,  which  were  origin- 
ally foreign  to  them.  The  development  of  philo- 
sophy, and  more  especially  the  intercourse  with 
the  East  and  with  Egypt,  appear  to  have  exercised 
a  c<msiderable  influence  upon  their  character. 

The  most  celebrated  mysteries  in  Greece  wen 
those  of  Samothnce  and  Eleusia  [Cabxiria  ; 
Elbusinia.]  But  several  other  places  and  divini- 
ties had  their  peculiar  mysteries,  e,g,  the  island  of 
Crete  those  of  Zeus  (Strabo,  p.  718  ;  Athen.  ix. 
18)  ;  Axgolis  those  of  Hera  (Pans,  il  38.  §2)  ; 
Athens  those  of  Athena  and  Dionysus  (Plut  Aleit, 
34  ;  Dionysxa)  ;  Arcadia  those  of  Artemis  ^Pans. 
viii  23.  §  3),  and  Aegina  those  of  Hecate.  (Pans, 
ii.  30.  §  2).  But  not  only  the  worship  of  the  great 
gods,  but  also  that  of  some  ancient  heroes  was 
connected  with  mysteries.  (Pans.  iv.  34.  §  6,  iL  1, 
ii.  30.  §5;  Herod,  v.  83.) 

The  benefits  which  the  initiated  hoped  to  obtain 
were  security  against  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
and  protection  from  dangers  both  in  this  life  and 
in  the  life  to  come.  The  principal  part  of  the  ini- 
tiation, and  that  which  was  thought  to  be  most 
eflicacious  in  producing  the  desired  efllects,  were 
the  lustrations  and  purifications,  whence  the  mys- 
teries themselves  are  sometimes  called  tcaBdpaia  or 
Kt^apfAot, 

Offences  against  and  violations  of  the  mysteries 
were  at  Athens  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  arehon 
king,  and  the  court  in  such  cases  only  consisted  of 
persons  who  were  themselves  initiated  (ftcfivq/u^ 
roi),  and  were  selected  from  the  heliastae  for  the 
purpose.  (Pollnx,  viii.  141.)  Even  in  cases  which 
were  brought  before  an  ordmary  conrt,  the  judges 
were  only  initiated  persons,  if  the  case  had  any 
connection  with  the  mysteries,  f  Andodd.  de  MjftL 
p.  14.)  That  no  one  but  the  initiated  might  hear 
the  transactions  in  such  a  case,  the  court  was  sor* 
rounded  by  public  slaves  to  keep  all  profiuie  per- 
sons at  a  distance.    (Pollux,  viiu  123.) 

The  Roman  religion  had  no  such  mysteries  ac 
that  of  the  Greeks,  but  only  mystic  rites  and 
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monies  oonneeted  with  tlie  celebiation  of  certain 
festiTals.  The  Bacchanalia  were  of  foreign  origin, 
and  of  short  duration.    [Dionysia.] 

A  very  full  account  of  the  Greek  mysteries  is 
given  by  Limbuig-Brouwcr,  Hist,  de  la  CiviUsat. 
Mot.  et  RUxp.  des  Grecs^  vol.  iv.  p.  180 — 415,  and 
chapter  xxvi  of  the  same  work  contains  a  useful 
survey  of  the  various  opinions  upon  the  subject 
which  have  been  entertained  by  modem  scholars 
and  philosophers.  [L.  S.] 

MYSTILE  QiwrriKn).    [Coena,  p.  305,  aj. 

MYSTRUM  (fi6<rTpoy\  a  Greek  liquid  mea- 
sure, of  which  there  were  two  sizes,  called  the 
large  and  small  mystrum.  The  small,  which  was 
the  more  common  of  the  two,  was  ^  of  the  cotyh&, 
and  ^  of  the  cyathus,  and  therefore  contained  about 
l-50th  of  an  English  pint  (Galen,  Froff.  c  15.) 
Oalen  adds  that  the  smaller  mystrum  contained  2^ 
drachms,  that  the  huger  was  -^  of  the  cotyla,  and 
contained  3^  drachms  ;  but  that  the  most  exact 
mystrum  (rh  BiKcuiraToy  fi^trrpoy)  held  8  scruples, 
that  is,  2f  drachms.  According  to  this,  the  small 
mystrum  would  be  ^  of  the  larger.  But  in  the 
13th  chapter  of  the  same  fragment  he  makes  the 
Urge  mystrum  =  J-  of  the  cotyla  and  the  small 
mystrum  ^  of  the  laige.  In  c.  4  he  makes  the 
huge  mystrum  =  3  ozybapha,  and  the  small  =:  1^. 
Cleopatra  makes  the  laige  =  ^  of  the  cotyla,  the 
smaU»^.    (Wurm,  <2s  Pom/,  p.  130.)    [P.S.] 
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NAE'NIA.    [FuNUS,  p.  559,  a.] 
NAOS.    [Tkmplum.] 
NATALITII  LUDI.    [Ludi  Natalitil] 
NATA'LIBUS  RESTITUTIO.    [Inoenul] 
NATATIO,  NATATO'RIUM.    [Balnjbab, 
p.  189,  b.] 

NATU'RA,  NATURA'LIS  RATIO.  [Jus.] 

NAVA'LES  DUU'MVIRI.    [Duumvirl] 

NAVA'LES  SO'CII.  [Exercitus,  p.  509,  b.] 

NAVA'LIA,  were  docks  at  Rome  where  ships 

were  built,  laid  up,  and  refitted.     They  were 

attached  to  the  emporium  outside  of  the  Porta 

Trigemina,  and  were  connected  with  the  Tiber. 

(Liv.  zxzv.  10,  zL  51,  zlv.  2.)     The  emporium 

and  navalia  were  first  included  within  the  walls 

of  the  city  by  Aurelian.    (Voplsc.  Aurel.  21.) 

The  docks  (yc(6<roiicoi  or  ytapia)  in  the  Peiraeeus 
at  Athens  cost  1000  talents,  aiid  having  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  anarchy  were  again  restored  and 
finally  completed  by  Lycui^gus.  (Isocr.  Areopag. 
25 ;  Bockb,  PvbL  Eeon.  p.  201,  2nd  ed.)  They 
were  under  the  superintendence  of  regular  officers 
called  iwifieKiyrai  r&w  v^ttpioov,  [Epimbletae, 
No.  5.] 
NAVA'LIS  CORO'NA.  [Corona,  p.  360.] 
NAVARCHUS  {yaiapx^^)  is  the  name  by 
which  the  Greeks  designated  both  the  captain  of  a 
single  ship,  and  the  admiral  of  a  fleet  The  office 
itself  was  called  vavapxi-o^  The  admiral  of  the 
Athenian  fleet  was  always  one  of  the  ten  generals 
{oTfHirriyoi)  elected  every  year,  and  he  had  either 
the  whole  or  at  least  the  principal  command  of  the 
fleet.  (Pint  ThemisL  IS.)  The  chief  ofiicers  who 
served  under  him  were  the  trierarchs  and  the  pen- 
tecontarchs,  each  of  whom  commanded  one  vessel  ; 
the  inferior  officers  in  the  vessels  were  the  levStp- 
if^ai  or  helmsmen,  the  KcXevoTai  or  commanders 
of  the  rowers,  and  the  vpwparaiwho  must  have 
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been  employed  at  the  prow  of  the  vessels.  (Xenoph. 
de  RepubL  Aik,   1,  2.    §  20  ;   compare  Stra- 

TB0U8.) 

Other  Greek  states  who  kept  a  toltj  had  like> 
wise  their  navarchs.  A  Spartan  navarchus  is  men- 
tioned by  Xenophon  {HeUen.  ii.  1.  §  7)f  and 
under  him  sen'ed  an  officer  called  hnaroXwifs. 
(Pollux,  i.  96  ;  Sturz,  Lor.  Xenopk.  ii  jk  321.) 
The  navarchia  of  Sparta  however  was  an  innova- 
tion of  later  times,  when  the  Spartans  had  acquired 
a  fleet  and  possessions  in  foreign  countries.  The 
office  was  distinct  fix>m  that  of  the  kings,  and 
Aristotle  {PolU,  ii.  6.  p.  69,  ed.  Gottling)  calls  it 
ex^tbv  irdpa  fiauriKtla,  (See  Weber,  Dc  Gj/theo 
et  Laoedaemoniortim  RA.  NcufolA.  p.  73,  &c) 

The  navarchus  in  Rhodes  seems  to  have  been 
their  chief  military  officer.  We  find  him  autho- 
rized to  conclude  treaties  with  foreign  natioDs 
(Polyb.  xvil  1),  and  sent  on  embassies  in  the 
name  of  the  republic.  (Polyb.  xzz.  8  ;  Liv.  xlv. 
25.)  [L.  S.] 

NAUCRA'RIA  (yauKpapia)  is  the  name  of  a 
division  of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica.  Tbe  four 
Attic  phylae'were  each  divided  into  three  phratries, 
and  each  of  these  twelve  phratries  into  four  nau- 
craries,  of  which  there  were  thus  forty-eighL  This 
division  is  ascribed  to  Solon  (Photius,  t,  o.  Nav- 
Kpapfa),  but  Herodotus  (v.  71)  in  relating  the  in- 
surrection of  C^lon  mentions  magistrates  at  Athens 
called  irpindpis  r&y  yavKpdpwv,  so  that  the  nau- 
craries  must  have  existed  long  before  Solon.  There 
is,  however,  some  difficulty  connected  with  this 
passage  of  Herodotus,  inasmuch  as  Thucydides 
(i.  126)  in  relating  the  same  event  mentions  the 
nine  archons  instead  of  the  prytanes  of  the  nau- 
craries.  Wachsmuth  (Hellen.  Alt  vol.  l  p.  366, 
2d  ed.)  endeavours  very  ingeniously  to  reconcile 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  by  supposing  that  the 
prytanes  of  the  naucraries  were  the  same  as  the 
trittyarchs,  the  assessors  of  the  first  archon,  and 
were  thus  identified  by  Thucydides  with  the  archous 
themselves.  What  the  naucraries  were  previous 
to  the  legiilation  of  Solon  is  not  stated  anywhere, 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  were  political 
divisions  similar  to  the  demes  in  the  constitution  of 
Cleisthenes,  and  were  made  perhaps  at  the  time  of 
the  institution  of  the  nine  archons  for  the  purpose 
of  regulating  the  liturgies,  taxes,  or  financial  and 
military  af&irs  in  general.  (Bockh,  PnbL  Boon.  ii. 
§  21.)  TiUmann  (GWecft.  Siaaim.  p.  269)  more- 
over supposes  with  soma  probability,  that  they 
were,  like  the  demes  of  Atdca,  local  divisions. 
Hence  the  grammarians  inform  us  Uiat  nt^Kpapos^ 
or  the  chief  officer  of  every  naucrary,  was  the  same 
as  the  demarch.  At  any  rate,  however,  the  nau- 
craries before  the  time  of  Solon  can  have  had  no 
connection  with  the  navy,  for  the  Athenians  then 
had  no  navy,  and  the  word  ya^Kpapos  cannot  be 
derived  from  yavs,  a  ship,  but  firam  yai«,  and 
vaitKpapoi  is  only  another  form  for  yalntKifpot  in 
the  sense  of  a  householder,  as  vavhav  was  used  for 
the  rent  of  a  house.  (Pollux,  x.  20  ;  Wachsmuth, 
HeUen.  AU.yo\,l  p.  367  ;  Thirlwall, ^u<.  ofGr. 
vol.  ii.  p.  52.) 

Solon  in  his  legislation  thus  only  retained  the 
old  institution  of  the  naucraries.  His  innovation 
probably  was  that  he  charged  each  of  them  with 
the  equipment  of  one  trireme  and  with  the  mount- 
ing of  two  horsemen.  (Pollux,  viii.  108.)  All 
military  affairs,  as  far  as  regards  the  defraying  of 
expences,  probably  continued  as  before  to  he  regn 
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hted  aoeording  to  naacrariei.    Cleiitlieiief  in  hii  I 
change  of  the  Solonian  constitation  retained  the 
diyiaon  into  naucmries  for  military  and  financial 
purposes  (Phot.  L  a),  but  he  increased  their  num- 
ber  to  fifty,  making  five  of  each  of  his  ten  tribes, 
■0  that  now  the  number  of  their  ships  was  in- 
creased firom  forty-eight  to  fifty,  and  that  of  horse- 
men firom  ninety-six  to  one  hundred.    The  state- 
ment of  Herodotus  (vi.  89)  that  the  Athenians  in 
their  war  against  Aegina  had  only  fifty  ships  of 
their  own,  is  thus  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the 
fifty  naucraries  of  Cleisthenes.    The  functions  of 
the  former  ya^x/xipoi,  asthe  heads  of  their  respectire 
naucraries,  were  now  transferred  to  the  demarchs. 
[Dbitarchl]    (Harpocrat  a.  v.  Ai/iapxos.)    The 
obligation  of  each  naucrary  to  equip  a  ship  of  war 
for  Uie  service  of  the  republic  may  be  regarded  as 
the  first  form  of  trierarchy.    (Lex.  Rhetor,  p.  283.) 
As  the  system  of  trierarchy  became  doTeloped  and 
established,  this  obligation  of  the  naucraries  ap- 
pears to  hare  gradually  ceased  and  to  have  fallen 
mto  disuse.    (Compare  Trikrarchia.)     [L.  S.] 
NAUCRARUS.    [Naocraria.] 
NAVIS  (ravf).     The  beginning  of  the  art  of 
ship-building  and  of  navigation  among  the  Greeks 
must  be  referred  to  a  time  much  anterior  to  the 
ages  of  which  we  have  any  record.     Even  in  the 
earliest  mythical  stories  long  voyages  are  men- 
tioned, which  are  certainly  not  altogether  poetical 
fiibrications,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  at  that  eariy  age  ships  were  used  which  were 
fiff  superior  to  a  simple  canoe,  and  of  a  much  more 
comphcated  structure.    The  time,  therefore,  when 
boats  consisted  of  one  hollow  tree  (Monoa!yla\  or 
when  ships  were  merely  rafts  (Ratet,  o'xcSJfai) 
tied  together  with  leathern  thongs,  ropes,  and 
other  substances  (Plin.  H.  N,  Tii  57),  belongs  to 
a  period  of  which  not  the  slightest  record  has 
reached  us,  although  such  rude  and  simple  boats 
or  rafts  continued  occasionally  to  be  used  down 
to  the  latest  times,  and  appear  to  have  been  very 
common  among  several  of  the  barbarous  nations 
with  which  the  Romans  came  in  contact  (Codbx  ; 
compare  QuintiL  x.  2  ;   Flor.  iv.  2  ;  Fest  a.  v. 
Sckedia;  Liv.  xxL  26.)     Passing  over  the  story  of 
the  ship  Argoand  the  expedition  of  the  Aigonauts, 
we  shall  prMeed  to  consider  the  ships  as  described 
in  the  Homeric  poems. 

The  numerous  fieet,  with  which  the  Greeks 
are  said  to  have  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
must  on  the  whole  be  regarded  as  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  the  extent  to  which  navigation  was  car- 
ried on  in  those  times,  however  much  of  the  detail 
in  the  Homeric  description  may  have  arisen  from 
the  poet*s  own  imagination.  In  the  Homeric  cata- 
logue it  is  stated  Uiat  each  of  the  fifty  Boeotian 
slups  carriad  120  warriors  (JL  u.  510),  and  a  ship 
which  carried  so  many  cannot  have  been  of  very 
small  dimensions.  What  Homer  states  of  the 
Boeotian  vessels  applies  more  or  less  to  the  ships 
of  other  Greeks.  These  boats  were  provided  with 
a  mast  (Urr6s)  which  vras  fastened  by  two  ropes 
(xp(froiwi)  to  the  two  ends  of  the  ship,  so  that 
when  the  rope  connecting  it  with  the  prow  broke, 
the  mast  would  &11  towards  the  stem,  where  it 
might  kill  the  helmsman.  {Od,  xil  409,  &c.) 
The  mast  could  be  erected  or  taken  down  as  ne- 
cessity required.  They  also  had  sails  (/orla), 
but  no  deck ;  each  vessel  however  appears  to 
have  had  only  one  sail,  which  was  used  in  &- 
VDorable  wind;  and  the  principal  means  of  pro- 
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pdling  the  Teisel  lay  in  the  rowen,  who  nt  upon 
benches  (icAi}tScs).  The  oars  were  fiutened  to  the 
side  of  the  ship  with  leathern  thongs  (r/Hnrol  8fp- 
/Mtrivoi,  Od.  iv.  782),  in  which  they  were  turned 
as  a  key  in  its  hole.  The  ships  in  Homer  are 
mostly  (sJled  black  (/ia^Acufoi),  probably  because 
they  were  painted  or  covered  with  a  bhuk  sub- 
stance, such  as  pitch,  to  protect  the  wood  against 
the  influence  of  the  water  and  the  air  ;  sometimes 
other  colours,  such  as  fiiXros,  mmkum  (a  red  co- 
lour), were  used  to  adorn  the  sides  of  the  ships 
near  the  prow,  whence  Homer  occasionally  calls 
ships  fuXroiraf»]70c,  t.«.  red*cheeked  (72.  ii.  637« 
Od.  ix.  125)  ;  they  were  also  pamted  occasionally 
vrith  a  purple  colour  (^tvixoird^oi,  Otf.  xi  124). 
Herodotus  says  ( iiL  58)  that  all  ships  were  painted 
with  fjJXro9.  When  the  Greeks  had  landed  on 
the  coast  of  Troy,  the  ships  were  drawn  on  land, 
and  fiutened  at  the  poop  to  huge  stones  with  a 
rope  which  served  as  anchors  (JL  i  436,  xiv.  77, 
Od,  ix.  137,  XV.  498  ;  MoschopuL  ad  JL  I  436). 
The  Greeks  then  surrounded  the  fleet  with  a  forti- 
fication to  secure  it  against  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy.  This  custom  of  drawii^  the  ships  upon 
the  shore,  when  they  were  not  used,  was  followed 
in  later  times  also,  as  every  one  will  remember 
from  the  accounts  in  Caesar'k  Commentaries.  There 
is  a  celebrated  but  difficult  passage  in  the  Odyssey 
( V.  243,  &c),  in  which  the  building  of  a  boat  is 
described,  although  not  vrith  the  minuteness  which 
an  actual  ship-bulder  might  wish  for.  Odysseus 
first  cuts  down  vrith  his  axe  twenty  trees,  and  jn» 
pares  the  wood  fw  his  purpose  by  cutting  it  smooth 
and  givinff  it  the  proper  shape.  He  then  Ixwes 
the  holes  ror  nails  and  hooks,  and  fits  the  planks 
together  and  fiistens  them  vriUi  nails.  He  rounds 
the  bottom  of  the  ship  like  that  of  a  broad  tzana- 
port  vessel,  and  raises  the  bulvrark  (Ixfua),  fitting 
it  upon  the  numerous  ribs  of  the  ship.  He  after- 
waids  covers  the  whole  of  the  outside  with  planks, 
which  arc  laid  across  the  ribs  from  the  keel  up- 
wards to  the  bulwark  ;  next  the  mast  is  made, 
and  the  sail-yard  attached  to  it,  and  lastly  the 
rudder.  When  the  ship  is  thus  hx  completed,  he 
raises  the  bulwark  still  higher  by  wickerwork 
which  goes  all  around  the  vessel,  as  a  protection 
against  the  waves.  This  raised  bulwark  of  wicker- 
work  and  the  like  was  used  in  later  times  also. 
(Eustath.  ad  Od,  v.  256.)  For  ballast  Odysseus 
^rows  into  the  ship  C\i|,  which  according  to  the 
Scholiast  consisted  of  wood,  stones,  and  sand. 
Calypso  then  brings  him  materials  to  make  a  sail 
of,  and  he  fastens  the  inrdpai  or  ropes  which  ruii 
from  the  top  of  the  mast  to  the  two  ends  of  the 
yard,  and  also  the  kcUoi  vrith  which  the  sail  is 
drawn  up  or  let  down.  The  ir69ts  mentioned  in 
this  passage  were  undoubtedly,  as  in  the  later 
times,  the  ropes  attached  to  the  two  lower  comers 
of  the  square  saiL  (Comp.  Nitasch.  Anmerk  z. 
Odysi.  vol  il  p.  35,  &c. ;  Ukert,  Bemerk.  vher 
Horn.  Geogr.  p.  20.)  The  ship  of  which  the 
building  is  thus  described  was  a  small  boat,  a 
(TxcSfa  as  Homer  calls  it ;  but  it  had  like  all  the 
Homeric  ships  a  round  or  flat  bottom.  Greater 
ships  must  have  been  of  a  more  complicated  struc- 
ture, as  ship-builders  are  praised  as  artists.  {IL 
y.  60,  &C.)  Below,  under  Otruehi^  a  represent- 
ation of  two  boats  ifl  given  which  appear  to  bear 
great  resemblance  to  the  one  of  which  the  building 
is  described  in  the  Odyssey.  (Oomp.  Thirlwali, 
Ilust.  ofGreece,  vol.  i.  p.  219.) 
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a  the  open  Ma,  bnt 
that  inch  ni  ntJly  don*  ii  dear  from  th«  (act, 
that  Homer  oiakn  Odfueoi  ta;  that  he  had  Iwl 
light  of  land,  and  taw  nothing  but  the  Ay  and 
water  (CM.  xiL  i03  ;  eorap.  lir.  302  ;  Vlrg.  Am. 
iiL  192,  Ac),  allhwuh  oa  the  whole  it  msjr  ba 
aduiiHtJ,  that  trea  down  to  tliR  hiataricil  limea 
the  nangation  ef  the  ancieoM  vm  confined  to 
coaatiDg  along  the  ihore.  Hoskt  neTer  mentiona 
angagementa  at  tea.  The  Qieeki  inoal  renowned 
hi  tba  heroic  agei  h  nilori  were  the  Cretaiu, 
whoae  kingMinoa  ia  anid  tohaie  pooeiied  a  laige 
fleet,  lod  alM  the  Phaeaeiuu.  (Thncjd.  L  4 ; 
Hom.fU.Tiii.  1)0,  Ac.) 

After  the  timea  of  the  Troian  war,  navigation, 
and  with  it  the  art  of  ahip-building,  mint  luve  be^ 
coma  greatly  imfroTcd,  on  account  of  the  ealabliab- 
ment  of  the  nnmereni  coloniei  on  fonign  coaata, 
and  the  increaied  commercial  intercoune  with 
Ihaae  eoloniea  and  other  foreign  countrica.  The 
practice  of  piracy,  which  waa  daring  thla  period 
■allied  on  to  a  gnat  extent  not  onl;  between 
Onelii  and  (bieignen,  bul  alio  among  the  Oreeka 
themielTea,  moil  likewiaa  haie  contributed  to  the 
improTement  oT  ahipa  and  of  nangation,  although 
no  partieolan  are  mentioned.  In  Greece  iteelf  the 
Connthiana  were  the  £ral  who  brought  the  art  of 
ahip-bnilding  neareit  to  the  point  at  which  we  find 
it  m  the  time  of  Thacydidei,  and  Ibey  were  the 
fint  who  introdoeed  ahipa  with  thiee  lanki  of 
towera  (t^VOi  TKnmMt).  About  the  year  700 
B.C.  Anwinoclea  the  Corinthian,  to  whom  thia  in- 
Tention  i>  aacribed,  made  the  Snmiana  acquainted 
with  it  (Thucjd.  L  1 3  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  tIL  £7)  ;  hut 
it  moat  ha>e  been  preceded  by  that  of  the  Binrna, 
that  ii,  ahipa  with  two  ranka  of  rowan,  which 
Pliny  attribulea  to  the  Erylhianni.*  Tbeie  in- 
norationa  however  do  net  aeem  to  hare  been  gene- 
rally adopted  for  a  long  time  ;  for  we  read  ihnt 
about  the  time  of  Cyra*  the  Phocseana  tntndnced 
long  aharp-keeled  ihipa  called  mrniKirrtfoi.  (He- 
rod. L  163.)  ThiH  btdonged  to  the  clau  of  long 
war-ahipa  (r^o  tuutpoTj,  and  had  fifty  rawera, 
twedty-fire  oD  each  aide  of  the  ahip,  who  Mt  in 
one  row.  It  k  fotther  atated  that  before  thia 
time  veiaeta  called  arpayyikai,  with  Urge  round 
or  rather  flat  bottoma,  had  been  uaed  excluaiTely 
by  all  the  loniana  in  Alia.  At  thti  period  mott 
Oieeki  aeem  to  have  adopted  the  long  ahipa  with 
«dy  ana  nnk  of  rowen  on  each  aide  ;  their  name 


-d  by  the  Gieeka 
SiipoTs  (CicoJ  J«.  xvi.  4  i  Hirt.  BM  /lltx.il.) 
The  name  biremia  it  alto  applied  to  a  little  boat 
manned  by  only  two  ma.  (Horat.  iiu  29.  62  ; 
Lncan.  riii.  MS,  z.  fifi.) 


KATI8. 
TBriad  aeeoidingly  aa  they  had  fifty  , 

pot),  or  thirty  (rpianirrapoi),  or  even  a  noauer 
number  of  rowert.  A  ahip  of  war  of  thia  claaa  it 
rcpretented  in  the  prcTiona  woodcnt,  which  ia  taken 
frem  Montbucon,  I'Aiaiq.  Erpliq.  vol.  iv.  part  9. 
pi.  U2. 

The  Ibllawing  woodcnt  containa  a  beantifbl  frag 
meat  of  0  Bireme  with  B  coRiplete  deck.  (Winckel- 
mann,  Momm.  Atttiri.  imdil.  pi.  207.)  Aiwthn 
ipecimen  of  a  amall  Bireme  ia  given  turther  on. 


The  Htit  Qreek  people  whom  we  know  to  have 
acquired  a  navy  of  importancv  were  the  Corinthian^ 
Samiani,  and  Phocaeani.  About  the  time  of  Cyrea 
and  Cambyiei  the  Corinthian  Tiirema  were  gene- 
lally  adopted  by  the  Sicilian  tyranta  and  t^  the 
Co[i:yraeani,  who  uon  acquired  the  moal  powerfiil 
naviea  among  the  Oreeka  In  other  parti  of  Greece 
and  even  at  Atheni  and  in  Aegina  the  moat  common 
vettela  about  thit  time  were  long  ahipa  with  only 
one  rank  of  rowera  on  each  aide.  Athena,  althon^ 
the  foundation  of  iti  marilime  power  had  been  laid 
by  Solon  [NiucHARU.],  did  not  obtain  a  fieri  of 
any  importance  until  the  time  of  Themiatoclei,  who 
penuaded  them  to  build  200  Tiiremea  for  the  pur- 


vetaeL  (Thncyd.  i.  14;  Hend.  td.  144.)  Shin 
with  only  a  partial  deck  at  wHb  no  de^  at  ^ 
were  called  i/pfocnt  r^i,  and  in  Latin  mavf 
apiriat.  A  fine  npnaantatian  of  anch  a  one  b 
figured  above  from  a  coin  of  GoTcyra.  The  ahipa 
deicribed  in  Homer  had  no  deeki,  and  were  all 
S4faieriH  (Thncyd.  L  10),  and  the  only  proleetiiia 
loT  the  men  coniiated  of  the  tipia  or  bolwa^ 
(Horn.  Od.  lii.  229.)  Even  at  tbe  time  of  the 
Pcraian  war,  the  Athenian  ahipa  were  without  ■ 
completade^  (Thucyd.LU.)  Shipa  which  had 
a  complete  deck  were  called  nrd^fvicTai,  and 
the  deck  itadf  Konlrrpaifia.  Their  mvottioo  ia 
aacribed  by  Pliny  to  the  Thatiana.  At  the  time 
when  Themiilodea  induced  the  Athauant  to  bidU 
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a  fleet  of  200  nibi  he  also  carried  a  decree,  that 
evecy  year  twenty  new  Triremee  ehoold  be  built 
from  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  Laurium.  (Po- 
lyaen.  i.  30 ;  Pint  Tkemid.  4 ;  comp.  Bockh, 
PM.  EeoJL^  249,  2d  edit)  After  the  time  of 
Themistodes  as  many  as  twenty  Triremes  most 
havie  been  built  every  vear  both  in  times  of  war 
and  of  peace,  as  the  average  number  of  Triremes 
which  was  always  ready  amounted  to  between 
three  and  four  hundred.  Such  an  annual  addition 
was  the  more  necessary,  as  the  vessels  were  of  « 
light  structure  and  did  not  last  long.  The  whole 
superintendence  of  the  building  of  new  Triremes 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  senate  of  the  Five  Hun- 
dred (Demosth.  e:  AndroL  p.  698),  but  the  actual 
business  was  entrusted  to  a  eommittee  called  the 
Tpnipowotoly  one  of  whom  acted  as  their  treasurer, 
and  had  in  his  keeping  the  money  set  apart  for  the 
purpose.  In  the  time  of  Demosthenes  a  treasurer 
of  tne  rpii|poiroio(  ran  away  with  the  money,  which 
amounted  to  two  talents  and  a  hal£  Daring  the 
period  after  Alexander  the  Great  the  Attic  naTT 
appears  to  have  become  considerably  diminished, 
as  in  307  &  c  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  promised  the 
Athenians  timber  for  100  new  Triremes.  (Died. 
XX.  46  ;  Plut  Demdr,  10.)  After  this  time  the 
Rhodians  became  the  greatest  maritime  power  in 
Oreeee.  The  navy  of  Sparta  was  never  of  great 
unportancib 

Navigation  remained  for  the  most  part  what  it 
had  been  before :  the  Greeks  seldom  ventured  out 
into  the  open  sea,  and  it  was  generally  considered 
necessary  to  remain  in  sight  of  the  coast  or  of  some 
island,  which  also  served  as  guides  in  daytime :  in 
the  night  the  position,  rising  and  setting  of  the 
different  stars  answered  the  same  purpose.  In 
winter  navigation  genendly  ceased  altogether.  In 
cases  where  it  womd  have  been  necessary  to  coast 
around  a  considerable  extent  of  coontiy,  which  was 
connected  with  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  neck, 
the  ships  were  sometimes  drawn  across  the  neck  of 
land  from  one  sea  to  the  other,  by  machines  called 
^XkoL  This  was  done  most  frequently  across  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth.  (Herod.  viL  24 ;  Thucyd.  viil 
1,  ia  16,  with  the  Schol. ;  Strab.  viil  p.  380 ; 
Polyb.  iv.  19,  v.  101.) 

Now  as  regards  the  various  kinds  of  ships  used 
by  the  Greelu,  we  might  divide  them  with  Pliny 
according  to  the  number  of  ranks  of  rowers  em- 
ployed m  them,  mto  Moneres,  Biremes,  Triremes, 
Quadriremes,  Quinqueremes,  &&,  up  to  the  enor- 
mous ship  with  forty  ranks  of  rowers,  bnOt  by 
Ptolemaeus  Philopator  (Plin.  /.  e. ;  Athen.  v. 
p.  203,  &C.)  But  all  these  appear  to  have  been 
constructed  on  the  same  principle,  and  it  is  more 
convenient  to  divide  them  into  tkqa  of  war  and 
Aiptofbmrden  (ipofnuiiky  ^pnryol,  ^Akmcs,  wXalta^ 
orpoyyCKat^nautonerariae^naMtaetiunae),  Ships 
of  the  latter  kind  were  not  calculated  for  quick 
movement  or  rapid  sailing,  but  to  canr  the  greatest 
possible  quanti^  of  goods.  Hence  tneir  structure 
was  bulky,  their  bottom  round,  and  although  they 
were  not  without  rowers,  yet  the  chief  means  by 
which  they  were  propelled  were  their  sails. 

The  most  common  ships  of  war  in  the  earlier 
times  were  the  pentecontori  (ircrrnK^yropot),  but 
afterwards  they  were  chiefly  Triremes,  and  the  latter 
are  frequently  designated  only  by  the  name  i^es, 
while  idl  the  othcn  are  called  by  the  name  indi- 
cating their  peculiar  charaoter.  Triremes  however 
were  again  divided  into  two  daMOs :  the  one  eon- 
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sisting  of  real  men-of-war,  which  were'  quick-sail- 
ing vessels  (raxc^cu),  and  the  other  of  transports 
either  for  soldiers  {orpvnAriZ^s  or  iirXtrorfwyol') 
or  for  horses  {hrmrfol^  linrayoiyoC),  Ships  of  this 
class  were  more  heavy  and  awkward,  and  were 
therefore  not  used  in  battle  except  in  cases  of  ne- 
cessity. (Thucyd.  i.  116.)  It  seems  to  have  been 
a  common  practice  to  use  as  transports  for  soldiers 
and  horses  such  Triremes  as  had  become  useless 
as  men-of-war.  The  ordinary  size  of  a  war  galley 
may  be  inferred  from  the  &ct  that  the  average 
number  of  men  engaged  in  it,  including  the  crew 
and  marines,  was  two  hundred,  to  wbom  on  some 
occasions  as  much  as  thirty  epibatae  were  added. 
(Herod,  viii.  17,  vil  184 ;  comp.  Epibatab  and 
Bdckh,  PvbL  Earn,  p.  278,  &c.)  The  rapidity 
with  which  these  war  galleys  sailed  may  be 
gathered  from  various  statements  in  ancient  writers, 
and  appears  to  have  been  so  ^reat,  that  even  we 
cannot  help  looking  upon  it  without  astonishment, 
when  we  find  that  the  quickness  of  an  ancient 
trireme  nearly  equalled  that  of  a  modem  steam- 
boat Among  the  war-ships  of  the  Athenians  their 
sacred  state-vessels  were  always  included  (Pa- 
EALU8;  comp.  Bdckh,  UrhmAm  ttfier  d.  Seewemm 
det  AH.  Staatt^  p.  76,  &c.);  but  smaller  vessels, 
such  as  the  vcKrtjK^i^opoi  or  rpuucSpropoi,  are 
never  included  when  the  sum  of  men-of-war  is 
mentioned,  and  their  use  far  military  pui|jbse8  ap* 
pears  gradually  to  have  ceased. 

Vessels  with  more  than  three  ranks  of  rowers  on 
each  side  were  not  constructed  in  Greece  tiU  about 
the  year  400  b.  c  when  Dionysius  I.,  tyrant  of 
Syracuse,  who  bestowed  great  care  upon  his  navy, 
built  the  first  Quadriremes  (rcrpi^pcis),  with  which 
he  had  probably  become  acquainted  through  the 
Carthaginians,  since  the  invention  of  these  vessels 
is  ascribed  to  them.  (Plin.  H,  N.  vii.  67 ;  Diodor. 
xiv.  41,  42.)  Up  to  this  time  no  Quinqueremes 
(rcKT^pf  is)  had  been  built,  and  the  invention  of 
them  is  likewise  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Dionysius. 
Mnesi^iton  (ap.  Pirn.  L  e.)  ascribes  the  invention 
of  Qumqueremes  to  the  Salaminians,  and  if  this 
statement  is  correct,  Dionysius  had  his  Quinque- 
remes probably  built  by  a  Salaminian  ship-buUder. 
In  the  reign  of  Dionysius  II.  Hexeres  (4{^iv) 
are  also  mentioned,  the  invention  of  which  was 
ascribed  to  the  Syracusans.  (Aelian,  F.  ^.  vL  12, 
with  the  note  of  Perizoniiu ;  Plm.  /.  e.)  After  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great  the  use  of  vessels 
with  four,  five,  and  more  ranks  of  rowers  became 
very  general,  and  it  is  well  known  from  Polybius 
(L  63,  &C.)  that  the  first  Punic  war  was  chiefly 
carried  on  with  Quinqueremes.  Ships  with  twelve^ 
thirty,  or  even  forty  ranks  of  rowers  (Plin.  I  e. ; 
Athen.  v.  p.  204,  &c.),  such  as  they  were  built  by 
Alexander  and  the  Ptolemies,  appear  to  have  been 
mere  curiosities,  and  did  not  come  into  common 
use.  The  Athenians  at  first  did  not  adopt  vessels 
larger  than  Triremes,  probably  because  they  thought 
that  with  rapidity  and  skill  they  could  do  more 
than  with  large  and  unwieldy  ships.  In  the  year 
ac.  366  they  continued  to  use  nothing  but  Tri- 
remes ;  but  in  330  b.  c  the  republic  had  already 
a  number  of  Quadriremes,  which  was  afterwards 
increased.  The  first  Quinqueremes  at  Athens  are 
mentioned  in  a  document  (in  Bdckh's  Ufhmd€% 
N.  xiv.  Utt  K.)  belonging  to  the  year  a  a  326^ 
Herodotus  (vi  87),  according  to  the  comraoo 
reading,  calls  the  theoris,  w£ch  in  01.  72  the 
A^netans  took  from  the  Athenians,  a  irtrHipf^t  i 
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bat  the  rouUng  in  tliii  pauage  i>  comipt,  ind 
iwrmrfiii  ihould  be  written  inilead  of  ith-tV'- 
<BHckh,  Urhmdai,  p.  76.)  After  the  year  330 
thfl  AtbemHni  Bppemr  to  havo  gndiuUj  Cfved 
building  Triremei,  and  to  bare  conitrncted  Quad- 
rimnca  initead. 

Among  tbfl  imaller  tokIb  we  tnaj  mfmtion  tbe 
i/taTos  or  hsd^tor^  which  Beenu  to  hare  been  aome- 
time*  Died  at  a  ihip  of  burden.  (Herod,  rii.  1 86  ; 
comp.  Find.  PyUi.  li.  62,  ffem.  r.  fi.)  The  acatui 
tout  generally  have  been  Teij  nnall,  and  tbe  lame 
>a  a  Mentha,  tar  Snetonini  {Out.  64)  in  deacribing 
Cauai'l  eacape  bom  Alexandria,  lan  that  he 
jnmped  into  a  Kapha,  whir'-  "'-' — *■ ' 
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h  PlulBRh,  in 


me  event,  nlli  an  acation.  Fnim  Thucydidea 
(JT.  67)  with  tbe  TtmmA  of  the  Scholiait,  we  muit 
afa  that  it  waa  a  amall  boat  in  which  erecy  penon 
lAiling  in  it  managed  two  oon,  one  with  each  hand. 
The  name  Scapha  (aKiip^)  denotea  a  amall  akiff  01 
life-bcU,  which  waa  commonly  attached  to  mel^ 
chantmen  for  the  pnrpoae  of  aaving  the  o^w  in 
danger.  (Xi^  Apoit.  nrii.  30.) 

l^una,  01  CittiniHxi,  in  Qteek  \ilvprit  or  At- 
Ivprir,  ia  a  name  given  ^iparently  to  every  war- 
abip,  irom  a  bireme  dp  to  thoa«  with  aix  linea  of 
nwen  on  each  ude  (Lncian,  ml.  v.  p.  262,  ed. 
Bip. ;  Flor.  ii.  2  ;  Sneton.  Aug.  17)  ;  bat  In  tile 
liffle  off^ugnitui,  libomae  even  with  aii  lines  of 
raven  were  conildeted  amall  and  twlft  in  com- 
panion with  the  unwieldy  ihip*  of  Antony  at 
Actiom.  (HoibL  Epod.  L  1.)  PUnjr  (x.  32)  in- 
fbima  na  that  they  wen  conitraeted  ahacp  in  the 
bowa  to  ofler  the  Icoit  potatbia  niiitance  to  the 
■nier.  They  wets  nanaUy  provided  with  >  beak, 
whence  a  narti  nufrvAi  ia  genenlly  the  nma  ai  a 
Iiihnma.  They  were  Grat  conitncted  by  the 
Libumiana  (whence  they  derived  their  name),  ud 
fiiat  naed  by  the  Romana  in  the  battle  of  Actium. 
(Comp.  QelL  ivii.  3  ;  Plin.  If.  If.  U.  S,  zviL  3  ; 
A|ni^  da  Ball  Itlgr.  3 ;  JuTsn.  iii.  SiO.) 

Eveiy  reaael  at  Atheni,  aa  in  modem  timei,  had 
a  name  given  to  it,  which  wa*  gena«Uir  of  the 
feminine  gender,  whence  Aiiatopuiiaa  {Eq.  1313) 
salla  the  Trinmea  wofUnat,  and  one  TMael,  the 


tp. 
M  in  p.  B4,  Ac)    The 

gave  to  their  ships  maieiiliiiB  namea.  Tbe  Greek 
namea  were  uther  taken  Erom  ancient  heroinea  inch 
■1  Naniima,  or  they  were  abitnct  woida  inch  aa 
EhrAoia,  S^araCo,  IV'mia,  XiiCeiwo,  'Kyiiiirri, 
Ac    In  many  caaea  the  name  cJ  the  builder  also 


We  n, 


•  pmceed  to  describe  the  principal  parts 


1.  Tie  proa  ('p^^  of  fifrurw,  pram)  waa 
generally  ornamented  on  both  sides  with  fignrea, 
which  wen  either  painted  upon  the  aidea  or  laid 
in.  It  aeema  to  have  been  very  common  to  repre- 
sent an  eye  on  each  aide  of  the  prow.  (B(ickh,F/nk 
p.  102  ;  Becker,  OuaiMa,  veL  iL  p.  60.)  Upon 
the  prow  or  fore-deck  there  waa  alwayi  aome  em- 
blem (infidirTituir,  vuignt,  figura)  by  which  the 
ship  was  diatinguiahed  from  othera.  At  tbe  head 
of  the  prowthere  prnjected  the       ''  '  " 

tnmity  waa  termed  i>ipoiiT^\ii 


aoainat 
Aelxi 


have  been  aometimea  covered  with 

mve  served  aa  an  embole  llttto*.4i) 

smy-a  veaaela.    (AeachyL /'ers.iU.) 

AKfaariXian  ia  sometimea  dedgnaled  by  the 


waa  fanned  in  tbe  shape  of  it 
gooae  or  swan,  as  in  the  accompanying  woodcnt. 
iBga.  Magn.  i.  v.)  The  cheniacus  was  often 
gilt  and  made  of  bri>ni&  (Lneian,  Far.  HiM.  41, 
Jrp.  Hag.  14.)  A  chemacns  of  bronie  ia  pre- 
lened  in  the  Royal  Libraij  at  Parii.  (Hillin, 
DicL  dat  iaau  Arfi.)     [InBiGNK.)     Jnat  below 


the  prow  and  pnjecting  a  little  above  the  keel  waa 
the  Soalraei  (ffiCe^ot,  l/ilafjir)  or  beak,  which 
coonated  of  a  beam,  to  which  were  attached  ahaip 
and  pointed  inma,  or  the  head  of  a  lam  and  the 
like.  Thia  IfitoKas  waa  used  for  the  porpoae  of 
attacking  another  veaad  and  of  breaking  ita  aides. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Tyiifaaiian 
Piaaeu.  (Plin.  L  e.)  These  beaka  were  at  first 
always  abort  the  water  and  visible  ;  aftervarda 
th^  were  attathed  lower,  so  that  they  woo  b- 
viaible,  and  thna  became  atill  man  dangamia  to 
other  shipa.  (Diodor.  iL  27,  xiv.  60, 76  j  P<dyh.  L 
26,  xvi  fi,  Tiii.  6.)  The  annexed  windcata,  taken 
from  Montfinoon  (I'Anliq.  BtpUq.  iv.  2.  tab.  1 33), 
rqireient  thtee  diSerent  beaka  of  ships. 
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Connected  with  the  IfigaKoi  wu  (he  rpotntokl!, 
which  according  to  Polloi  (i.  B&)  mxitf  hiic  b«a 
1  wooden  port  of  the  teuel  in  the  prow  abon  the 
beak,  and  vu  pnbablf  the  Bune  m  the  'nn-ltti, 
and  iolended  to  ward  off  the  attack  of  the  ffiSoAsf 
eta  kntilfl  ihip.  The  command  in  the  prow  of  a 
Teuel  wa>  exerdfed  by  an  officer  called  wpuptii, 
who  leemi  lo  have  been  next  in  lank  to  the  at«en- 
maii,  and  lo  ha<e  had  the  care  of  the  gear,  and  (he 
DHnWaud  orer  the  rowen.  (Xenopli.  Omm.  tiL 
W.) 

2.  lit  itcni  Irfiiirti,  putfipu)  wat  generally 
aboTe  the  other  paiti  gf  the  deck,  and  m  it  ths 
hebnimoa  bad  hii  elevated  eeat  It  >•  teeo  in  ths 
lepreaentations  of  ancient  Teuelt  to  be  tonndnt 
than  the  prow,  though  iti  extiemitj  ii  likewiis 
ibarp.  The  item  waa,  like  the  prow,  adoiit 
varioiu  waji,  bat  etpeciatlr  with  the  image  of  the 
tntelaiy  deity  of  the  Tend  (tuitla).  In  fon 
pretenlaliona  a  kind  of  roof  la  fcnned  ore: 
bead  of  the  ateenman,  and  ths  upper  part  of  the 
ttem  &H)Uently  baa  an  elegant  ornament  c  "  ' 
i^Wufn,  and  in  Greek  (E^XaoTDr,  which  o 
tnted  the  higbeat  part  of  the  poop.  It  fonned  a 
can«j»ndii]g  onuunent  to  the  upoOTdAur  at  the 
prow.  At  the  junction  of  the  aplnatn  with  the 
atern  on  which  it  wu  baied,  we  commonly  obaerte 
an  ornament  leumbling  a  circnlar  ihield:  (hia 
wai  called  itrwiSilar  or  doxitiVci).  It  ii  aeen  on 
t)ie  two  apluatria  here  repceaented.     (Comp.  Apol- 
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nmetimea  reproented  on  medala  holding  the 
iplottra  in  hia  right  haiid,ai  in  the  annexed  wood- 
cut ;  and  in  (be  celebrated  Apotheoaia  of  Homot, 
now  in  tbs  Britiab  Htuenm,  the  female  peiaonating 
the  Odyaaej  axbibita  the  lame  emblem  in  refer- 
to  the  Tojigea  of  Odyaaenai 


3.  The  rpd^  ia  the  bulwaik  of  the  iMael,  oi 
ifither  the  nppermaat  edge  of  it.  (Heaycb.  «,«.)  Id 
amall  boali  the  pegi  (,iTiaAfa(,  Mtaimd)  betweea 
which  the  oan  moTe,  and  to  which  they  are  kMt- 
cned  by  a  thong  {rptneriif),  wera  opon  ^o  r^d^. 
(Beckb,  Urbaid.  p.  103.)  In  all  othec  raiHla  the 
oan  paiaed  tbroogh  holei  in  the  aide  of  the  Tcaael 
(&t*aXfuJ,  TftAfimo,  at  rpiwiifnTa).  (SchoL 
Ariitt^  JaionL  97,  &£.) 

4.  The  middle  jnt  of  the  deck  in  moat  ahipa  o[ 
war  appearg  to  have  been  railed  abore  the  bulwark 
or  at  l^aat  to  a  level  with  ita  upper  edge,  and  tbu* 
enabled  the  aoldien  to  occupy  a  poaition  from 
which  they  could  aee  &r  around  and  hnci  their 
darta  agaJnat  the  enemy.  Bucb  an  eleTsted  ded( 
appeara  in  the  annexed  woodcut  repreaenting  a 
Mimerii.  In  tbia  inalance  the  flag  ia  atanding 
npoD  the  hind-deck.     (Uaioia,  Pomp.  Part  L  lab. 

■■  fig.  2.) 


Ian.  Rbod.  I  1089,  iL  601  ;  ApoDod.  \.S.  |  22  : 
Hom./I.iT.71G;  Herod.  Ti.  111.)  Tbe  aplnttre 
roae  immediately  behind  the  gnbemator,  and  aerred 
'~  ~     le  degtH  to  protect  bim  from  wind  and  n~ 


n  pennon  (i 
wcnDo,  wnica  Berrea  ooth  to  diatingniah  andadom 
the  Teaael,  and  alw  lo  ihnw  the  diicction  of  the 
wind.  In  the  column  of  Tnjan,  a  lantern  ia  lua- 
pended  from  the  aplaitre  ao  aa  to  hang  orer  the 
deck  before  the  belmaman.  The  apluitre  com- 
monly eonaiited  of  thin  phmVa,  and  preaented  a 
broad  anr&ee  lo  the  tky.  In  conaeqnence  of  ill 
oona^enoua  place  and  beantifd  fonn,  the  apluatie 
wu  often  taken  ai  the  emblem  of  maritfane  a&ira : 
it  waa  carried  off  in  triumph  by  the  rictor  in  a 
u«v>d  eng^entoit  {JaTao.  t,  135),  and  Nqptnne  ia 


G,  One  of  the  moat  interealing,  ai  well  a>  im- 
portant parte  in  the  airangemenla  of  the  Biremea, 
TTireme*,  ftc,   ia    the  poaitiDn  of  the   rauka  of 
rowen,  from   which  the  ahipa  ihemielTca  derive 
their  namea.     Varifmi  opiniona  have  been  entcr- 
tuned  by  theae  who  have  written  upon  tbia  >ub- 
jed,  aa  the  infonnation  which  ancient  writen  give 
1  it  ia  exttemely  acanty.     Thua  ffiacb,  Iww- 
,  ia  certain,  that  the  diSeient  rauka  of  rowera, 
aU  along  the  lidea  of  a  veaael,  were  placed 
above  the  other.     Tbia  aeemi  at  Gut  aight 
•  ■3 
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very  improbable,  aa  the  common  ships  in  later 
times  must  haye  had  five  ordines  of  rowers  on  each 
side,  and  since  eyen  the  lowest  of  them  must  have 
been  somewhat  raised  above  the  maftuce  of  the 
water,  the  highest  oido  most  have  been  at  a  con- 
siderable height  above  it,  and  consequently  required 
very  long  oars :  the  apparent  improbability  is  still 
more  increased,  when  we  hear  of  vessds  with 
thirty  or  forty  ordines  of  rowers  above  one  another. 
But  that  such  most  have  been  the  ammgement  is 
proved  by  the  following  fiscts :  First,  In  works  of 
art,  in  wliieh  more  than  one  oido  of  roWers  is  re- 
presented, they  appear  above  one  another,  as  in 
the  biremes  given  on  pp.  784,  a,  791,  a,  and  in 
several  others  figured  by  Montfaucon.  Secondly, 
The  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  {Ackam,  1106  ; 
compare  Aristoph.  R<m,  1 105)  states  that  the  lowest 
rank  of  rowers  having  the  shortest  oars  and  con- 
sequently the  easiest  work,  received  the  smallest 
pay,  while  the  highest  ordo  had  the  longest  oars, 
and  consequently  had  the  heaviest  work  and  re- 
ceived the  highest  pay.  Thirdly,  In  the  monstrous 
rtaaaptucornipvit  of  Ptolemaeus  Philopator,  the 
description  of  which  by  Callizenus  (op.  Atkm,  v. 
n.  20^  &c)  is  as  authentic  as  it  well  can  be,  the 
height  of  the  ship  from  the  surfiue  of  the  water  to 
the  top  of  the  prow  {iucpoffr6\iop)  was  48  cubits, 
and  from  the  water  to  the  top  of  the  stem  (i/^Xairra) 
53  cubits.  This  height  i^rded  sufficient  room 
for  forty  ranks  of  rowers,  especially  as  they  did  not 
sit  perpendiculariy  above  one  another,  but  one 
rower,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  above  reinresentation 
of  a  Bireme,  sat  behind  the  other,  only  somewhat 
elevated  above  him.  The  oars  of  the  uppermost 
ordo  of  rowers  in  this  huge  vessel  were  38  cubits 
long. 

In  ordinary  vessels  from  the  Moneris  up  to  the 
Qoinqueremis  each  car  was  managed  by  one  nian, 
which  cannot  have  bem  the  case  where  each  oar 
was  38  cubits  long.  The  rowers  sat  upon  little 
benches  attached  to  the  ribs  of  the  vessel,  and 
called  IScftXio,  and  in  Latin /&n'  and  trcaulra.  The 
lowest  row  of  rowers  was  called  daAdlfu>j,  the 
fowers  themselves,  ^aXofurcu  or  ^aKdfuoi,  (SchoL 
ad  AridopL  AiAam,  1  ]  06. )  The  uppermost  ordo  of 
rowers  was  called  ^pdvot,  and  the  rowers  themselves 
^pcarvrai.  (Thucyd.  vL  31.)  The  middle  ordo  or  or- 
dines of  rowers  were  called  (vyh^  ^'Cytoi  or  Cvyrrcu. 
(Pollux,  L  9.)  Each  of  this  last  dass  of  rowers 
nad  likewise  his  own  seat,  and  did  not,  as  some 
have  supposed,  sit  upon  benches  running  across 
the  vessel     (Bdckh,  Urbmd.  p.  103,  &c.) 

We  shall  pass  over  the  various  things,  which 
were  necessary  in  a  vessel  for  the  use  and  main- 
tenance of  the  crew  and  soldiers,  as  well  as  the 
machines  of  war  which  were  conveyed  in  it,  and 
confine  ourselves  to  a  brief  description  of  things 
belonging  to  a  ship  as  such.  All  such  utensils  are 
divided  into  woodem  and  kaiigimff  gtar  (o'lcc^ 
(^Atyo,  and  ^kc^  xptfuurrdy  PoUux,  x.  13 ;  A  then. 
L  p.  27).  Xenophon  (Oeoom,  viii  12)  adds  to 
these  ^e  ffKt^  itAcktci,  or  the  various  kinds  of 
wickerwoik,  but  these  are  more  properiy  compre- 
hended among  the  Kptfieurrd, 

I.  2«ec^(^Aiya. 

1.  Oars  (K^ai,  remC).  The  collective  term  for 
oars  is  rafipSs^  which  properly  signified  nothing  but 
the  blade  or  fiat  part  of  the  oar  (Herod,  viil  1 2 ;  Pol- 
lux, i  90),  but  was  afterwards  used  as  a  collective 
expression  for  all  the  oars  with  the  exception  of 
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the  rudder.  ^Eurip.  Ipk  Tamr,  1346,  HeL  16^4  - 
Polyb.  xvL  8.)  The  oars  varied  in  nse  accordingly 
as  they  were  used  by  a  lower  or  higher  ordo  of 
rowers,  and  from  the  name  of  the  ordo  by  which 
they  were  used,  they  also  received  their  special 
names,  viz.  ict^cu,  ^aXifuat,  (^uu^  and  hpaofi- 
ri3c5.  Backh  {Ufk.  p^  119)  has  calculated,  thftt 
each  Trireme  on  an  average  had  170  rowers  In 
a  Quinquereme  during  the  first  Punic  war,  the 
average  number  of  rowers  was  300  (Polyb.  L 
26)  ;  in  later  times  we  even  find  as  many  as  400. 
(Plin.  xxxiL  1.)  The  great  vessel  of  Ptolemaeus 
Philopator  had  4000  rowers  (Athen.  v.  pi  204), 
and  the  handle  of  each  oar  (f)rx«(p(3ioir)  was  partly 
made  of  lead,  that  the  shorter  part  in  the  vessel 
might  balance  in  weight  the  outer  part,  and  thus 
render  the  long  oars  manageable.  The  lower  part 
of  the  holes  through  which  the  oars  passed,  appear 
to  have  been  ooverad  vrith  leather  (Ao-irwfui),  which 
also  extended  a  little  way  outside  the  hole.  (Aris- 
toph. Aeham.  97,  with  the  SchoL ;  Scihoi,  ad  Ram, 
367  ;  Suidas,  $.  v,  'AATK^fiara  and  iti^$4pa :  com- 
pare Bbckh,  Urk,  106,  &c.)  The  ro^r  also  con- 
tained the  ircplycy,  which  must  consequently  be  a 
particular  kind  of  oars.  They  must  have  derived 
their  name,  like  other  oars,  from  the  dass  of 
rowers  by  whom  they  were  used.  Bockh  sap- 
poses  that  they  were  oars  which  were  not  regu- 
lariy  used,  but  only  in  case  of  need,  and  then  by 
the  Epibatae.  Their  length  in  a  Trireme  is  stated 
at  frx>m  9  to  9^  cubits,  but  in  what  part  of  the 
vessel  they  were  used  is  unknown.  -  Respecting 
oars  in  general  see  the  Appendix  in  .Ainold^s 
JJuKjfd.  vol  ii.  p.  461,  &a 

2.  7%e  rudder  (viySdAior,  ffubgnaeulum).  Be- 
fore the  invention  of  the  rudder,  which  Plmy 
(//.  y.  vii.  57)  ascribes  to  Tiphys,  the  pilot  of 
the  ship  Axgo,  vessels  must  have  been  propdled 
and  guided  by  the  oars  alone.  This  circumstance^ 
may  account  for  the  form  of  the  andent  rudder,  aa 
well  as  for  the  mode  of  using  it.  It  was  like  an 
oar  with  a  veir  broad  blade,  and  was  commonly 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  stem,  not  at  its  ex- 
tremity. The  annexed  woodcut  presents  examples 
of  its  appearance  as  it  is  frequently  exhibited  on 
^ems,  coins,  and  other  works  of  art  The  figure 
m  the  centre  is  fix>m  one  of  Bartoli^  lamps  {£mc 
Ami.  L  5),  and  shows  a  Triton  blowing  the  bucdna, 
and  holding  a  rudder  over  his  shoulder.  The  lefU 
hand  figure  in  the  same  woodcut  is  from  a  cameo 
in  the  Stosch  collection.  It  represents  a  rudder 
with  its  helm  or  tiller  crossed  by  the  eomnoopia. 
In  the  third  figure  taken  from  another  cameo  in 


MS.      Tba  rudder  wu  inonuAd  bj  the   go] 

nator  (HvCfpi^DiOi  Tho  >■  "■>  called  the  n 

ftovu  ■<  dittinguuhed  fniD  th«  mOffUitr,     A  ilup 

hftd  Hmetim(a  one,  bat  more  commDnl; 

den    (Aeliu,  F,  H'.  ii.  40  ;  Heliod.  Ai 

p.  Sll,  ed.  Comm. ;    AcUani.   40),    and  they 


0  prercDt  confuiion.  (Butoli, 
f.  D.  iiLSl.)  In  Ui^BT  thtpi  the  two  mdden  wen 
joined  b;  a  pole  which  wai  rooTed  li;  the  piber- 
nator  and  kept  the  rudden  puallel.  The  eon- 
triiancea  fi>r  attaching  the  two  rudden  to  one 
HWther  and  to  the  lidea.  of  the  ihip,  an  called 
iny\iu  (Enrip.  HAh.  1556)  «  fiurmplai  (Aeb, 
zxriL  40).  The  famont  ihip  of  Ptolsmaeni  Phi- 
lopatar  had  fbor  rodden,  each  SO  cubiti  in  lengtL 
(Athen.  t.  p.  204  ■,  comp.  Tat  Aim.  ij.  6.) 

S.  Laddtrt  (xAi^coicllM,  toabii).  Each  Trirema 
hod  tTo  wooden  ladden,  and  the  lame  aeoni  to 
bare  beenthecaieinTpuuJrroiui.  (Biickh^  ISfi.) 

4.  Pola  or  punt  poleg  ((ami,  amti).  Three  lit 
tbcae  belonged  to  erery  Trireme,  which  weraofdif- 
femit  lengthi,  and  were  acoudbiglr  diitingniabed 
HI  myrhi  fttyat,  Korrit  luK^t,  and  ni-rli  fUaiyi. 
Triaamlonu  had  pro^blj  alwaji  four  punt  polei. 
(CONTUB  i  Biickh,  p.  12fi,  &C.) 

5.  UafKurrirai  or  mppoita  fbr  the  inaita.  The; 
■eem  to  haie  been  a  hind  of  propi  phued  at  the 
foot  of  themaitL  (Iiidor.  Orig.  ai.  2.  II.)  The 
man  of  a  Trireme,  ai  long  ai  fuch  prop!  were 
lued,  vBi  inpported  b;  two.  In  later  tunei  thej 
do  not  oceni  an;  longer  in  Triremea,  and  moit  bare 
been  RipplBnted  by  loniething  elie.  The  Triacan- 
tors)  on  the  other  hand  retained  ihur  rofHuT  Jtoi. 
(BSckh,  p.  126,  &c.} 

6.  The  moK  (lo~rJ>,  mofu).  The  aocienU  bad 
ruaeli  with  one,  two  or  three  Duuta.  From 
B^clch'i  Urimidm  we  learn  that  two  maata  were 
iaaned  at  Atheni  &om  the  va^juiiv  for  eiery  tri- 
reme. The  foreman  wai  called  btdrdDf,  while 
the  mainman  wai  called  Irrii  iiiyai.  A  tria- 
canter,  or  a  Teaael  with  3D  lawera,  had  likewiae 
two  maati,  and  the  amaller  mait  here  ai  well  at 
in  a  trinrne  waa  near  (he  prow.  In  three-maated 
Teneli  the  largeat  mait  wai  neareat  the  atBrn. 
The  maati  aa  well  at  the  yarda  were  umally  of 
fir.  <Plin.  ff.  JV.  xfL  76.)  The  inyenlion  of 
maala  in  navigation  ii  atCribnled  to  Daedalui 
(P\m.  H.N.ni.Se.)  The  port  of  the  mait  imme- 
diately abore  the  ywd  (oateaiu),  formed  a  nmc- 
tnre  irmilar  to  a  drinking  cup,  and  bore  the  name 
of  (uroilaninii  (■copxfo'Hw).  Inlo  it  the  ,niarinen 
aacended  in  order  to  manage  the  lul,  to  obtain  a 
dinant  Tiew,  or  to  diicharge  miuileL  (Enrip. 
Hteab.  IS37,  with  the  SchoL  ;  LoeiL  Sat.  3.)  The 
eeroebi  at  other  tackle  ma;  hiaia  been  fattened  to 
ita  lateral  projection!  which  enrreeponded  to  the 
handa  of  a  cup.  (Cnnp.  Find.  Ntm.  r.  94.)  The 
mchfaia  of  the  three-maated  ahip  built  for 
Hiero  II.  by  Anhiinedea  were  of  brome.  Three 
men  weie  placed  in  the  largeit,  two  in  the  neit, 
■nd  one  in  the  imalletL  Bnutworki  iSvpinia) 
were  fired  to  these  itractnrH,  u  aa  to  inppty  the 
place  of  defenaiTB  armoury  and  polleyl  (jp9Xf- 
Aioi,  trocUea*)  for  Reining  ap  nona  and  weapani 
from  below.  (Athen,  t.  43.)  The  continuatum  of 
the  matt  aboVe  the  carcheaiimi  waa  tailed  the 
"diitaH""  (ftAMd-nj), 
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maat  or  top-gellaut  maat.  (ApoUon.  Rhod.  L  fififi  ; 
Athen.  li.  49.)  The  caieheiium  waa  iometimea 
made  to  turn  npon  ita  aiii,  M  that  by  meana  of  ha 
appaistai  of  pulleya,  it  ierred  the  purpoae  of  a 
crane.  (Vitmv.  x.  2,  10,  with  Schneider'a  note.) 
7.  Theyondi  («/|ii(i,Ki|Mua,a9i<«iia).  Themain- 
yaid  wai  fiutened  to  the  top  of  the  maat  by  ropea 
termed  oirwalt,  ai  leen  in  the  annexed  woodcut. 


eitnmitiet  of  the  yard  ^BonnM, 
jucpon^pwoi),  ropei  (Mraoli,  ngpoDxai)  were  at- 
tached, whiiji  paued  to  the  lop  of  the  maat  j  and 
by  meana  of  theie  ropea  and  the  pnlleya  connected 
with  them,  the  yaid  and  tail,  guided  by  the  hoop^ 
were  boiited  to  the  height  required.  (Caea.  dt 
BtU.aalLlii.  14;  Lncan,  TliL  177;  Val.  Flacc  L 
469.)  There  are  nnnunaa  repriamtntioni  of  an- 
cient ihipi  in  which  the  antenna  ii  leen,  ii'in  the 
two  woodcuti  here  appended.  In  the  aecond  of 
them,  there  are  lopei  hanging  down  bom  the  an- 
tenna, the  object  of  which  wai  to  enable  the  nilon 
to  turn  the  antenna  nnd  the  nil  according  to  the 


II.  3Kiiti  Kptiiaari. 
1.  Troiifiam.  Thii  part  of  an  andent  Teasel 
IS  Ibimerly  quite  miiundentood,  aa  it  waa  be- 
lieved to  be  the  Inardi  or  plankt  covering  the  ont- 
aide  of  a  abip  and  running  along  it  in  the  direction 
from  poop  to  prow.  But  Schneider  {ad  Fitnai,  i. 
15.  6)  baa  prored  that  the  word  meana  cordage  at 
tackling,  and  this  opinion,  which  ia  acppoited  by 
ancient  onthon,  la  confiimed  by  the  doca- 

.  published  by  BOckb,  when  it  ii  reckoned 

among  the  mtiti  K^pairrd.  The  hroCffurra  were 
thick  and  bmad  ropas  which  ran  in  a  horiiontal 
direction  around  the  ahip  from  the  itsn  to  the 
prow,  and  were  intended  to  keep  the  whole  bbtJC 
3b  3 
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together.  Tliej  ran  roond  the  Teiiel  in  Berenl 
cireles,  and  at  certain  distances  from  one  another. 
The  Latin  name  for  ^6(mfui  is  tormtiUum.  (Isidor. 
Orig.  xix.  4.  4  ;  Plato,  ds  Re  PvU,  z.  p.  616.) 
The  length  of  these  tonnenta  varied  accordingly  as 
they  ran  around  the  higher  or  lower  part  of  the 
ship,  the  hitter  beinff  naturally  shorter  than  the 
former.  Their  nmnoer  Taried  according  to  the 
size  of  the  ship.  The  Tessaracontores  of  Ptolemaeos 
Philopator  had  twdye  twoC^fun-a,  each  600  cu- 
bits long.  (Athen.  t.  p.  204.)  Sach  6wo(4fiara 
were  always  ready  in  the  Attic  arsenals,  and  were 
only  pat  on  a  Tcssel  when  it  was  taken  into  use. 
Sometimes  also  they  wero  taken  on  board  when  a 
Tessel  sailed,  and  not  pat  on  till  it  was  thought 
necessary.  (AeL  Apod.  xzriL  17.)  The  act  of  put- 
tinff  them  on  was  called  bvofjuwwaa,  or  Sia^mrai, 
or  (tfo'ai.  (Polyb.  zzrii.  3  ;  Appian,  A  (Z  t.  91  ; 
ApoU.  Ilhod.  Argon.  L  368.)  A  Trireme  required 
four  (nrod&iueroy  and  sometimes  this  number  was 
even  increased,  especially  when  the  vessel  had  to 
sail  to  a  stormy  part  of  the  sea.  (Bockh,  pp.  133 — 
138.) 

2.  *lffrio¥  (os/tcm),  sail  Most  ancient  ships 
had  only  one  sail,  which  was  attached  with  the 
yard  to  the  great  mast  In  a  Trireme  too  one  sail 
might  be  snfficienti  but  the  trierarch  might  noTer- 
theless  add  a  second.  As  each  of  the  two  masts  of 
a  Trireme  had  two  lail-yards,  it  further  follows 
that  each  mast  might  hare  two  sails,  one  of  which 
was  placed  lower  than  the  other.  The  two  be- 
longing to  the  main-mast  were  called  {(rrla  fuydXoL^ 
and  those  of  the  foie-niast  Iffrla  AjMErcto.  (Xenoph. 
HeOen.  H  2.  §  27  ;  Bekker,  iineooM.  pp.  19,  10.) 
The  former  were  used  on  ordinary  occasions,  but 
the  latter  probably  only  in  cases  when  it  was 
necessary  to  sail  vrith  extraordinary  speed.  The 
sails  of  the  Attic  war-galleys,  and  of  most  ancient 
ships  in  general,  were  of  a  square  form,  as  is  seen 
in  numerous  representations  on  works  of  art.  Whe- 
ther triangular  sails  were  ever  used  by  the  Greeks, 
as  has  beoi  frequently  supposed,  is  Tery  doubtful. 
The  Romans,  however,  usea  triangular  sails,  which 
they  called  St^ppara,  and  which  had  the  shape  of 
an  inverted  Greek  A  (y),  the  upper  side  of  which 
was  attached  to  the  yard.  Such  a  sail  had  of 
course  only  one  wo6s  (pea)  at  its  lower  eictremity. 
(Schol.  ad  Lmxm.  Phan,  ▼.  429  ;  Isidor.  Orig,  ziz. 
3,  4  ;  Bdckh,  pp.  138—143.) 

3.  Tort  to,  cordage.  This  word  is  generally  ex- 
plained by  the  grammarians  as  identical  with 
axoufia  or  icdXoi:  but  from  the  documents  in 
Bfickh  it  is  dear  that  they  must  hare  been  two 
distinct  classes  of  ropes,  as  the  toitcmi  are  always 
mentioned  after  the  sails,  and  the  axoivia  before 

.the  anchors.  The  <rxoiWa  (yiuMf)  are  the  strong 
ropes  to  which  the  anchors  were  attached,  and  by 
which  a  ship  was  listened  to  the  land  ;  while  the 
roircia  were  a  lighter  kind  of  ropes  and  made  with 
greater  care,  which  were  attached  to  Uie  masts, 
yards,  and  sails.  Each  ropeof  this  kind  was  made 
for  a  distinct  purpose  and  place  {r6fitos^  whence 
the  name  roirf  la).  The  following  kinds  are  most 
worthy  of  notice : — a.  KoX^JSia  or  jcdXoi.  What 
they  were  is  not  quite  clear,  though  Bockh  thinks  it 
probable  that  they  belonged  to  the  standing  tackle, 
f. «.  that  they  were  the  ropes  by  which  the  mast 
was  fastened  to  both  sides  of  the  ship,  so  ihaX 
the  wpiroyoi  in  the  Homeric  ships  were  only  an 
especial  kind  of  koK^Bmj  or  the  KoX^JSia  them- 
VelTes    differently  placed.      In    later   times  the 
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vpirwos  was  the  rope  which  wait  from  the  top  of 
the  mainmast  {Kapxh(ft»y)  to  the  prow  of  the  sliip, 
and  thus  was  what  is  now  called  the  main-stay. 
b.  i^iirrcs  and  iecpovxo<  are  probably  names  for  the 
same  ropes  which  ran  from  the  two  ends  of  the 
sail-yard  to  the  top  of  the  mast.  In  more  andent 
Tessels  the  IfjAs  consisted  of  only  one  rope ;  in  later 
times  it  consisted  of  twe^  aoid  sometimes  four, 
which  uniting  at  the  top  of  the  mast^  and  then 
passing  through  a  ring,  desosnded  on  the  other 
side,  where  it  formed  the  Mtopos^  by  means  of 
which  the  sail  was  drawn  up  or  let  down.  (B(ickh, 
pp.  148 — 152.)  Compare  the  lower  woodcut  at 
p.  789,  which  shows  a  vessd  with  two  eeruchi,  and 
the  upper  woodcut  p.  789,  which  shows  one  with 
foar  ceruchL  e.  Ayicoiya,  Latin  aii9imia  (Isid.  Orig. 
JUL  4. 7)«  was  the  lope  which  went  from  the  middle 
of  a  yard  to  the  top  of  the  mast,  and  was  intended 
to  facilitate  the  drawing  up  and  letting  down  of  the 
sail.  The  iyicoaw  itwKii  of  Quadriremes  undoubt- 
edly consisted  of  two  ropes.  Whether  Triremes 
also  had  them  double,  is  uncertain.  (Pollux,  Le.; 
BSdch,  p.  152.)  i.  n^s  (/Mcfot)  were  in  hter 
times  as  in  the  poems  of  Homer  the  ropes  attached 
to  the  two  lower  comers  of  a  square  sail.  These 
v^s  ran  from  the  ends  of  the  sail  to  the  ddcs  of 
the  vessel  towards  the  stem,  where  they  were 
fiutened  with  rings  attached  to  the  outer  side  of  the 
bulwark.  (Herod,  ii.  36.)  Another  rope  is  called 
wp&rovf^  propn  (Isidor.  Orig.  xix.  4.  3),  which  was 
probably  nothing  dse  than  the  lower  and  thinner 
end  of  the  yo6r,  which  was  ftstened  to  the  ring, 
e.  Tr^poi  were  the  two  ropes  attached  to  the  two 
ends  of  the  sail-yard,  and  thence  came  down  to  a 
part  of  the  ship  near  the  stem.  Their  object  was 
to  move  the  yard  according  to  the  wind.  In  Latm 
they  are  called  op^hrOf  which  is,  perhaps,  only  a 
comption  of  hgpera,  (Isidor.  Orig.  xix.  4.  6.) 
The  last  among  the  rorcia  is  the  x"^^^^  or 
bridle,  the  nature  of  which  is  quite  unknown. 
(Btfckh,  p.  154,  &C.) 

4.  Unpa^iiuKTo.  The  ancients  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Homer  had  nuioaa  prepantioos  raised 
above  the  edge  of  a  Tessel,  which  were  made  of  skins 
and  wicker-work,  and  which  were  intended  as  a 
protection  against  high  waves,  and  also  to  serve  as 
a  kind  of  breast- work  behind  which  the  men  might 
be  safe  against  the  darts  of  the  enemy.  These  eleva- 
tions of  the  bulwark  are  ailed  wapofp^furra^  and 
in  the  documents  in  Bockh  they  are  either  called 
rplxtpo,  made  of  hair,  or  Acuicd^  white.  They 
were  probably  fixed  upon  the  edge  on  both  sides 
of  the  vessel,  and  were  taken  off  when  not  wanted. 
Each  galley  appean  to  have  had  several  vadra^^/icrra, 
two  made  of  hair  and  two  white  ones,  these  four 
being  regularly  mentioned  as  bdooging  to  one  shipi 
(Xenoph.  HeUm,  l  6.  §  19  ;  BOckh,  p.  159,  &&) 

5.  Kard^krifta  and  ^6€\iipM.  The  former  of 
these  occurs  in  Quadriremes  as  well  as  in  Triremes, 
the  latter  only  in  Triremes.  Their  object  and 
natoro  are  verv  obscure,  but  they  tappnr  to  have 
been  a  lighter  kind  of  wc^d^vfUL  (PolyBen.S(rat 
iv.  11, 13 ;  Bdddi,  p.  160,  Ac) 

6.  SxMvfa  are  the  stronger  and  heavier  kinds  of 
ropes.  There  were  two  kmds  of  these,  via.  the 
axou^ia  iyKvptuiy  to  which  the  anchor  was  attached, 
and  axoitda  Myva  or  My§ta  {rrtimmfa},  by 
which  the  ship  was  fiutened  to  the  shore  or  drewn 
upon  the  shore.  Four  ropes  of  each  of  these  two 
kmds  is  the  highest  nnmoer  that  is  mentioned  as 
belonging  to  one  ship^    The  thick  ropes  wwe  made 
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of  wTiisI  thimwi  ones.  (Ariftojili.  Pum,  SG ; 
Vuni,<b  A>  Sua.  I  I3S  j  BOckb,  pp.  161—166.) 
7.  The  ameior  (fryicjlpa,  <wwro.)  We  lun  il- 
mdy  remuked  tliBt  in  ilie  Homeric  m,  uicliDn 
wtn  not  kDaw7^  uid  Urge  •tone*  (<ml,  We^Mn) 
lucd  in  tbeir  tteid.  (Horn.  IL  I  iS6,  iit.  77,  Of. 
ii.137,  XT.  498.)  A«ciTdiiigMPIuiT(tf.M57), 
tbe  iDcbor  wu  fint  mvenlsd  by  Enpilunna  ai^ 
■fteiwnrdi  impniTed  bj  Anaehuui.  Aftermrdi, 
vben  UKhora  woe  oitd,  liuj  wtngmtnUj  nuds 
of  iroD,  and  their  fbim,  u  anj  b«  wen  from  ths 
umeicd  figure,  taken  from  ■  coin,  raembled  thai 
of  B  moden  lochor.    (Comp.  Virg.  Am.  L  1 69, 
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thej  fint  appear  to  ban  become  aware  of  the 
importaDce  af  a  fleet,  tu  during  tbe  Msood 
■  lherBarB.cSll.  Liry  (ix  30), 
itant,    nyi ;    dmamri 


ri.  I.)  Socb  an  auehcr  waa  often  tanned  tidau, 
tir\q,  iit^toXai  ta  iiiflvroiitt,  became  it  had 
two  teetli  or  floka  ;  bat  lamatimei  it  had  onlj 
one,  and  wai  then  mlled  irtforrinai.  The  tech- 
niai  expcenioD*  in  the  ue  of  the  anchor  are ; 
OHxiniai  lolvm,  iynipar  xo^fr,  to  looaa  the 
■Dehor  I  aacoram  jiKtrt,  irfKifor  fiifAair  ar  jllir- 
Ttir,  to  ait  anchor  ;  and  ameanim  loUara,  Iryiiifar 
tSfVf  or  onlpfffdai,  to  weigh  anchor,  whence 
^fu  bf  itielf  meant  "  to  let  tail,"  \-ptiifar 
being  nndentaed.  The  following  Ggnie,  taken 
from  ■  marble  at  Rome,  ibowi  the  cable  (Jiau), 
putbg  IbroDgh  B  hole  in  the  pnw  (fioJiu).   Each 


thip  of  comte  had   teTeral  anchon  ;  the  one 
which  Sl  Pad  tailed  bad  fimr  l,Acli,  ziriL  2i 
and  othen  had  eight.   <Atbea.  T.  43.)    The  lait 
moit  powerfiil  anchor,  "  the  lait  hope,"  wat  call< 
Upi,  taera,  and  pertoni  trjing  their  lut  hope  were 
Bid  JKTKN  tUoirt.     To  indicate  where  the  anchor 
Iij,  a  bmidle  of  cork  floated  orer  it  on  the  mrfiue 
of   the   watert.       (Paui.   riii.  IS  ;    Plin.  H.  N. 
in.  3.) 

The  preceding  accannt  of  the  different  parti  of 
the  ihip   will   be  rendered  ilill   dearer   bf   the 
drawing  on  tbe  following  [»ge,  in  wbicii  it  it  i 
tempted  to  giro  a  rertiOBtion  et  an  anient  thip. 

The  Roiuiu  in  the  earlitr  period  of  their  h 
lor;  nerei  conceiTed  the  idea  of  increaiing  tli 
power  by  the  fornM^no  of  a  fleet    The  time  wt 


where  he  mentioni  thii  e 


people.  Thii 


It  Ma.    The  it 


.e  of  the  firit  Fnn 


then  (or  the  fint  time  ^ipointed  bj  tbe  peo[ 

ettiim  nggeitt  that  a  fleet  had  been      

before,  and  that  the  dummiri  ntTalea  had  beeo 
preriDutlj  ^ipinnted  bf  BMie  other  power.  [DciiN. 
viBL]  But  Niebnhr  (JTiK.  of  Somt,  iii  p.283) 
ihinkt  that  the  ezpfeMion  of  lAtj  oolf  meant, 
that  at  thit  time  the  Romeni  reiotTed  to  build 
their  fint  fleet.  The  idea  of  (bonding  a  narj  wta 
piebabl^  connected  with  tbe  ettabhihment  i^  a 
Doloaj  m  the  Pontian  iilindt,  at  the  Romana  at 
.It  _.    -  hare  Mt  that  tbn  ought  not  to  be 

lUpa  which  the  Romana 
dlv  Triremea,  which  wan 
Teiy  eommoa  amof^  the  Oreekt  of  Italj,  and 
of  Uem  were  perhafafimiihedbT  tbe  Italian 
a  nbjeet  to  Rome.     Tbii  fleet,  however  in- 
it  ma;  haie  been,  continDed  to  be  kept 
ip  until  the  time  when  R         ' 
am*  power.    Tbit  waa  th 

war.  That  tbeir  nand  power  nnui  laea  wu  ai  no 
importance,  ia  dear  tan  Polybini  (L  20),  wbo 
■peakt  at  if  the  Romaoi  bad  been  totally  nn- 
uquainled  with  tbe  tea  ap  to  that  time.  In  the 
year  b.  c  260,  when  the  Romant  law  that  withont 
a  Davy  ther  could  not  <atrj  on  the  war  againit 
Carthage  with  any  adTantage,  the  icnate  ordained 
that  a  fleet  ihonld  be  bnilL  Triiemet  voold  now 
hsTo  beta  of  no  avail  againit  the  higb-bnlwa^ed 
Teiielt  (QuinqDeremei)  S[  the  Caithaginiani.  Bat 
theRoinani  would  haie  been  nnable  to  '    '"    '"^  ~ 

been  wrecked  oi 

tbeir  handi.  Thii  wreck  the  Rooiaaa  look  at 
their  model,  and  after  it  built  ISO  (Polyb.  JL «),  or 
according  to  othen  (One.  It.  7}  130  tbipi^  Ac- 
cording to  Polybini  one  handled  of  them  were 
wo-rt^iit,  and  the  remaining  twenty  rpitiptit,  or, 
■I  Niehobr  propoiei  to  read.  Trr/riptii.  Thit 
large  fleet  wai  completed  within  tiity  dayt  after 
the  treet  bad  been  cat  down.  (Plin.  H.ff.  xri, 
71.)  Tbe  abipa,  bnilt  of  gieen  timber  in  thii  hur- 
ried way,  were  rery  clamiilj  made,  and  not  likely 
'  latt  for  any  time  ;  and  the  Romant  IhemtelTea, 
r  want  of  practice  ia  na*al  a&in,  pored  rery 
uniDceeeaful  in  their  fint  maritime  undertaking, 
lerenteen  thip  were  taken  and  deitrojed  1^ 
Cartbaginiani  off  Meiiina.  (Poljb.  i.  21  ; 
PoljBcn.  SIral.  n.  16  ;  Oi«.  It.  7.)  C.  Duiliut, 
'  red  the  diudvantage  with  which  hit 
countrytoen  bad  to  itruggle  at  lea,  deviied  a  plan 
' '  '  enabled  them  to  change  a  Ka  fight,  ai  it 
into  a  fight  on  land.  The  machine,  by  which 
Bi  effected,  wai  afterwirdi  called  (omu, 
detcribed  by  Polyhiui  (i.  22  i  comp,  Nie- 

XG7S,  &c  ;  CoHvna).  Fn»m  thit  time 
t  Romani  coatiuned  to  keep  up  a  power- 
ful nary.  Towardi  the  end  of  the  Republic  they 
alio  increaied  the  liie  of  their  ihipi,  and  built  war 
Teiieli  of  from  lix  to  ten  ordinet  of  rowen.  (Flo- 
ma,iT.  11  j  Viig.  .J«.TiiL691.)  The  conitntc- 
tioa  of  their  ibipi,  howerer,  tcareely  di9bml  btna 
that  of  Greek  Teiaeli ;  the  only  great  diSerenoe 
wai  that  the  Roman  g^eyt  were  prorided  with  a 
greater  tariety  of  datmctiie  eng^ca  af  war  than 
thoie  of  the  Greeki,  They  eren  erected  tnirat 
and  tabnlota  upon  the  decki  of  their  gnat  m«i-of- 
>■  4 
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A.  Prom,  wpipt, 
3.  OaUmt,  ifea^fiii. 
C  Roitnai,  liitatuii, 

D.  Ctauw,  xu'lirinil. 

E.  Pappu,  -wpi^Jni. 

P-  ApUutrt,  ^AaoTsv,  with  tbc  pol*  caaUuniDg 
Aie/atda  ta  latuia. 

o.  rpdwt 

H.  Amu,  ■nii'iii. 

r.  ~  ■ 


N.  Cbmw,  ii^iMi^iuw. 
O.  Ccmcts  Kifwiix^ 
P.  CanlMiiiM,  KOfx^ieiar, 
Q.  iriAai,  KotJftoL 

B.    irpiTBH... 


iru  (nam  tmrrO/u),  and  fought  mpon  then  in  the 
•une  mtuiner  u  if  the;  wen  itanding  npcai  the 
walli  of  a  fartrew.  Scoiie  of  foeh  lutTei  tonitae 
occur  in  the  woodeuti  giTtn  ■bore.  (Flor.  Lc  ; 
PlDt^KtOi.  33;I>i(mCsa.xziil33;  fM.H.N. 
iTiiL  1  1  comp.  Can.  dt  BdL  GaO.  iiL  14  ;  Dim 
Cbu.  ixiix.  13  ;  VepL  dt  Rt  MUit.  t.  1 «,  &c) 

For  a  mon  detailed  account  of  the  ihipi  and 
naTigBlion  of  the  ancieat^  lee  ScheCfer,  Dt  SfiUha 
ffarali,  Upula,  16£1 ;  Betghitu,  Oadadda  da- 
Sci^/akrt^»Hd»  iter  corHinuten  Felitr  da  AU 
tfrrtiwu  /  Benedict,  Coot,  der  Sdafjairi  amd  da 
Ha«d^  da- Jllai !  }io</ei\,  Onti»  War.galbs$  <^ 
lie  Andenli ;  A.  Jat,  Arciiologit  WacaU,  Parii, 
1840  ;  and  for  the  Attic  nary  eqMckllj,  BSekb'i 
l/Tbmdm  iiier  dai  .-^Mtam  da  AHieim  Slaalti, 
Berlin,  1810  ;  K.  HalUoa,  OemUdilt  Romt  nt 
•Sntolbr  da-  Panuoiln  Krim,  Leipii;;.  1848, 
p.  807,  4c.)  [L.  S.] 


I  NAi;HA'CHIA,waatheDainegiTenb>tben>- 
;  pnacntation  of  a  lea-fight  among  the  Romaui,  and 
alio  to  the  place  where  mch  engagementa  took 
place.  These  Gghti  were  Knnetimea  exhibited  in 
the  Circoi  or  Amphilhcalre,  nflicieDt  water  being 
introdnced  to  fioal  ihipi,  hot  mon  geiieraltf  in 
buildiDgt  eapectally  derated  to  thie  pnipoH,  The 
fint  rtprtaentation  of  a  w*-fight  on  an  eiteniiTe 
>ca!e  wu  erhibited  b;  Julini  Caeaar,  who  camcd 
a  lake  lo  be  dug  for  the  poipote  in  a  part  of  the 
Carnpua  Martioi,  colled  by  Snetrauui  the  **  Leiaer 
CodeCa  "  (Dion  Cau.  iliiL  33  ;  SucL  Jid.  Gua. 
39}  ;  Ihii  lake  wai  afterwaidi  filled  up  in  the  time 
of  Anguitni  on  aceonnt  of  the  malam  aiiijng  from 
the  ttagnani  water  in  it  (Dion  Cau.  ilf.  17.) 
Augninu  alio  dug  a  lake  (tlagixm)  near  the  T^ber 
for  the  MUDC  pnrpoae,  and  planted  anund  it  a  groire 
of  treet  (««»).  (Suet.  Aag.  43  ;  TadL  Aax.  xiL 
56,  liT.  15.)     This  numachia  wat  tbe  fint  pec- 
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manent  one  ;  it  continued  to  be  used  after  othen 
had  been  made,  and  was  snbsequentlj  called  the 
^  yetns  naumachia.**  (Suet  T\t,  7  ;  Dion  Cass. 
Ixyi.  25  ;  finiesti,  adSuei,  7t6.  72.)  Claudius  ex- 
hibited a  magnificent  sea-fight  on  the  lake  Fucinus. 
(Tacit  Ann,  xii.  56  ;  Suet  dcmd.  21  ;  Dion  Cass. 
Lc  33.)  Nero  appears  to  have  preferred  the  am- 
phitheatre for  these  exhibitions.  (Dion  Cass.  IxL 
9,  Ixii.  15.)  Domitian  made  a  new  naumachia, 
and  erected  a  building  of  stone  around  it,  in  which 
the  spectators  might  sit  to  see  the  engagement 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixri  8 ;  Suet  Doau  4,  5.)  Representa- 
tions of  naumachiae  are  sometimes  given  on  the 
coins  of  the  emperors.  (Seheffer,  de  MUUia  NavaUf 
iii.  2.  pp.189,  191.) 

The  combatants  in  these  sea-fights,  called  iVa»- 
ffUMchiarii  (Suet  Claud.  21),  were  usually  captives 
(Dion  Cass,  xlyiii.  19)  or  criminals  condemned  to 
death  (Dion  Cass.  Ix.  33),  who  fought  as  in  gladia- 
torial combats,  until  one  party  was  killed,  unless 
preserved  by  the  clemency  of  the  emperor.  The 
ships  engaged  in  the  sea-fights  were  divided  into 
two  parties,  called  respectively  by  the  names  of 
difierent  maritime  nations,  as  Tyrians  and  Egyp- 
tians (Suet  JvL  31),  Rhodians  and  Sicilians  (Suet 
dttud,  21  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ix.  33),  Persians  and  Athe- 
nians (Dion  Cass.  Ixi.  9),  Coroyiaeans  and  Corin- 
thians, Athenians  and  Syracnsans,  Slc  (Id.  Ixvi. 
25.)  These  sea-fights  were  exhibited  with  the 
same  magnificence  and  lavish  expenditure  of  human 
life  as  characterised  the  gladiatorial  combats  and 
other  public  cames  of  the  Romans.  In  Nero*s 
naumachia  there  were  sea-monsten  swimming 
about  in  the  artificial  lake  (Suet  Nero^  12  ;  Dion 
Cass.  Ixi  9),  and  Claudius  had  a  silver  Triton 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  lake  Fucinus,  who  was 
made  by  machinery  to  give  the  signal  for  attack 
with  a  trumpet  (Suet  C&mmj.  21.)  Troops  of 
Nereids  were  also  represented  swimming  about 
(Martial,  d«  Sped.  26.)  In  the  sea-fight  exhibited 
by  Titus  there  were  3000  men  engaged  (Dion  Cass. 
Ixvi.  25),  and  in  that  exhibited  by  Domitian  the 
ships  were  almost  equal  in  number  to  two  real 
fleets  (paenejusiae  ehstet.  Suet  Dom,  4).  In  the 
battle  on  the  lake  Fucinus  there  were  19,000  com- 
batants (Tacit  Ann.  xii.  56),  and  fifty  ships  on 
each  side;  (Dion  Cass.  Ix.  33.) 
NAUTA.  [ExBRcrroBiA  Actio.] 
NAUTICON  (ywrucSy).  [Fbnus,  p.  525,  b.] 
NAUT0'DICA£(yavr({8iicai),are  caUed  Vx«u 
or  magistrates  by  most  of  the  ancient  grammarians 
(Harpocrat  Suidas,  Lex.  Rhet  s.  v.  Navro8(ica<), 
while  a  few  others  call  them  HiKcurrcd.  (Hesych. 
s.  V.)  The  concurrent  authority  of  most  of  them, 
together  with  a  passage  of  Lysias  (de  Pecun,  PnbL 
p.  189,  Bremi),  tne  only  Attic  orator  who  mentions 
the  nautodicae,  renders  it  more  than  probable  that 
they  were  a  magistracy.  This  can  be  the  less 
doubtful  as  the  words  BtKd(uy  and  SiKourr^s  are 
sometimes  used  of  magistrates  iu  their  capacity  of 
titraywyus.  (Meier,  AU.  Proc.  p.  28  ;  see  Ei8A- 
GOOXI8.)  All  testimonies  of  the  ancients  moreover 
agree  that  the  nautodicae  had  the  jurisdiction  in 
matters  belonging  to  navigation  and  commerce,  and 
in  matters  concerning  such  persons  as  had  entered 
their  names  as  members  of  a  phratria  without  both 
their  parents  being  citizens  of  Athens,  or  in  other 
words,  in  the  ZUai  ifar6fwu  and  Hkm  |cy/as.  The 
time  when  nautodicae  were  first  instituted  is  not 
mentioned*  but  the  fact  that  they  had  the  jurisdic- 
tion  in  eases  where  a   person  had  assumed  the 
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rights  of  s  phrator  without  his  father  and  mother 
being  citizens,  shows  that  their  institution  must 
belong  to  a  time  when  it  was  sufficient  for  a  man 
to  be  a  citizen  if  only  his  fiither  was  a  citizen, 
whatever  his  mother  might  be,  that  is,  previous  to 
the  time  of  Pericles  (Plut  PericL  37 ;  compare 
CiyiTAS,  p.  289),  and  perhaps  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Cleisthenes.  The  nautodicae  were  ap- 
pomtod  every  year  by  lot  in  the  month  of  Gsonelion, 
and  probably  attended  to  the  8(iccu  ififr6ptfv  only 
duriuff  the  winter,  when  navigation  ceased,  whereas 
the  wcai  |cWaf  might  be  brought  before  them  all 
the  year  round. 

It  is  a  well  known  fiut  that  the  two  actions 
(8/icai  ifar6p«fp  and  Mkoi  (cyCos)  which  we  have 
here  aasipned  to  the  nautodicae,  belonged,  at  least 
at  one  tune,  to  the  thesmothetae.  (Meier,  Att. 
Proe.  p.  64,  &c.)  Several  modem  writers,  such  as 
Bockh,  Baumstark,  and  others,  have  tiierefore 
been  led  to  suppose  that  all  the  nammarians  who 
call  the  nautodicae  iifx<ai  are  mistaken,  and  that 
the  nautodicae  were  not  c2(rcr}w7f 7$  t^  the  cases 
above  mentioned,  but  ZucturroL  But  this  mode  of 
settling  the  question  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  as 
satisfiMtory  as  that  adopted  by  Meier  and  Sch5- 
mann.  (AU.  Proe.  p.  85,  &a)  In  all  the  speeches 
of  Demosthenes  no  trace  occurs  of  the  nautodicae, 
and  in  the  oration  against  Lacritus  (p.  940),  where 
all  the  authorities  are  mentioned  before  whom  such 
a  case  as  that  of  Lacritus  might  be  brought,  the 
orator  could  scarcely  have  fiuled  to  mention  the 
nautodicae,  if  they  had  still  existed  at  the  time. 
It  is  therefore  natural  to  suppose  that  ^e  BIkoi 
4fiw6fwy  at  the  time  of  Philip  of  Macedonia,  when 
they  became  SIkoi  If/ufnyivi  [Emmini  Dikai], 
were  taken  firom  the  nautodicae  and  tzansfeired  to 
the  thesmothetae.  And  as  the  republic  oould  not 
now  think  it  any  longer  necessary  to  continue  the 
office  of  nautodicae,  merely  on  account  of  the  BUtai 
IcWof ,  these  latter  were  likewise  transferred  to  the 
thesmothetae,  and  the  office  of  the  nautodicae  was 
abolished.  The  whole  period  during  which  nauto- 
dicae existed  at  Athens  would  thus  comprehend 
the  time  from  the  legislation  of  Geisthenes  or  soon 
after,  to  Philip  of  Macedonia.  One  difficulty  how- 
ever yet  remains,  for  nautodicae  are  mentioned  by 
Lucian  (ii.  p.  203,  ed.  Bip.)  in  a  dialogue  which 
the  author  represente  as  having  taken  phice  after 
the  death  of  Alexander.  Those  who  are  unwilling 
to  believe  that  Lucian  here,  as  in  other  places,  has 
been  guilty  of  an  anachronism,  must  suppose  that 
the  nautodicae  were  after  their  abolition  restored 
for  a  time,  of  which  however  there  is  no  other  evi- 
dence. (Compare  B5ckh,  PubL  Earn.  i.  §  9 ;  Baum- 
stark, De  Curaioribui  Emporii  et  NcaUodidi  apud 
AOenientee,  pp.  65—78.)  [L.  S.] 

NEBRIS,  a  fawn's  skin  (from  y€€p6t,  a  fiiwn  ; 
see  AsGis),  worn  originally  by  hunters  and  others 
ig  an  appropriate  part  of  their  dress,  and  after- 
wards attributed  to  Dionysus  (Eurip.  Baeeh,  99, 
125,  157, 790,  ed.  Matt  ;  Aristoph.  Aowoe,  1209 ; 
Dionys.  Perieg.  702,  946  ;  Rufiis  Festus  Avien. 
1129),  and  consequently  assumed  bv  his  votaries 
in  the  processions  and  ceremonies  which  they  ob- 
served in  honour  of  him.  [Diont8ia.]  The  an- 
nexed woodcut,  taken  from  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton*s 
Vasee  (L  37),  shows  a  priestess  of  Bacchus  in  the 
attitude  of  offering  a  nebris  to  him  or  to  one  of 
his  ministers.  The  works  of  ancient  art  often 
show  it  as  worn  not  only  by  male  and  female  ba«- 
chanals,  but  also  by  Pans  and  Satyrs.    It  was 
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lommontv  pot  on  in  tb>  amc  maoniir  m  tb«  sqii, 
or  goat-ikin,  by  tying  the  two  ion  legi  orer  the 
right  (honlder  to  u  to  oltow  the  body  of  the  ikin 
to  COTS  (he  left  nde  of  ihe  wearer.  (Orid.  Afi*.  n. 
SS3.)  [J.  Y.] 

NECRODEIPNON  (niifN»«n<«>>}.  [Fdhdo, 
p.B*7.b.) 

NECTBIA  (wicfcu).    (Fir((e8,p.Me,«.] 

NBFA8TI  DIES.    [Dim.] 

NEOATI'VA.NEOATO'RIA  ACTIO.  (Cow. 
M»»alii*  Actio.] 

NEGLIQB'NTrA.     [CoLFi.] 

NEGOTIO'ROM  OKSTOTIUM  A'CTia 
Thii  wu  >n  kction  which  a  mu  might  han 
agUEut  another  who  had  managed  hii  a&in  for 
bim  ia  hja  abwnce,  withont  being  comnuuioned  to 
do  H  {nK  mamdiilo).  The  action  waa  not  founded 
'    ir  delict,  but  wai  allowed  fa 


e  (^ 


«).      The   I 


'd  by  anothET, 

Cn  who  tnuuBcted  the  bnaineaa,  might  Hieraliy 
an  action  againit  one  another  in  napect  of 
that  which  "  ex  bona  fide  alterum  alter!  ptaeatare 
oportel."  The  dominni  n^otii  had  a  neAotiomni 
geatoruni  actio  dincta.  The  action  of  the  lelf- 
(ODitinited  agent  (geitor)  wu  lonietiniea  called 
CoDtrsria,  by  analogy  to  umitar  aetioni  in  other 
caiea.  He  wai  bound  to  make  good  any  loii  that 
wai  incurred  during  hia  adminiitntion  by  dolu 

been  incurred  by  canu.     On  the  other  band,   be 
had  bit  action  for  tH  expenKB  propeily  incncnd. 


ID  ;  aa  if  he  paid  for  med: 
[  ilaTe,  and  uie  ilBTe  die 


DDlwiEhatanding  all  hii  care ;  bat  nriooi  diffl. 
coltiei  might  Miily  be  luggettcd  ai  to  inch  ca*n 
ai  theie  (Dig.  3.  tiL  S.  ■.  1 0),  and  the  rule  miut 
be  qualified  by  the  condition  of  the  thing  nnder- 
takoi  being  a  thing  neeeanuy  (to  the  owner)  to 
be  undertaken,  though  the  reaolt  might  be  unpro- 
fitable,   tt  waa  alio  necenary  that  the  geatoi 
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view  of  doing  it  for  nothing,  bat  with  the  intention 
of  ettabliihing  a  right  a^inat  the  n^otii  dominua, 
though  that  might  not  be  the  immtdiala  molire  ts 
undertaking  the  thing  (SaTignj,^a<iiiK,&ciiLp.^ 
note  S.)  There  wa*,  howorer,  no  negotiomm  ge>- ' 
tomm  actio  contTBria,  if  the  geatnr  had  done  the  act« 
that  he  did,  with  the  clear  intention  of  doing  an  act 
of  Libenlitaa  or  Pielaa.  The  edict  allowed  ■  man 
to  recoTer  the  expeniea  that  be  had  been  pqt  to 
about  anoths  man^i  intennent,  though  he  had  no 
direct  authority  for  looking  after  it.  The  reoKia 
of  the  nde  waa,  that  peivani  might  not  be  frevented 
from  attending  to  io  neceMaiy  a  matter  aa  tha  io- 
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to  whom  the  dnty   belonged.     (Dig.  1 
De  Kelig.  et  Sumptibua  funemm.) 

It  »ai  a  much  diiputed  quealioD  what  waa  tb* 
effect  of  Ratihabltio  on  tho  n^otioium  gcMia, 
whether  it  wu  thereby  turned  into  a  Mandatam. 
(See  Vangerow,  PaiMtai,  Ac,  iii.  p.  483.)  Tba 
dmnipu  wu  not  bound  by  the  n^olicwum  gcatio, 
except  iriian  the  acta  dona  wen  nch  aa  were  oe- 
pmaitly  to  prevent  •ome  inuninenl  loaa  or  damue  to 
hu  ptoperty,  aa  already  obaaned.  But  he  nugbt, 
if  he  plaaaM,  eoDfirm  the  negotium,  thougb  it  waa 
male  geatom. 

(Inn.  3.  tit  27.  i.  3,  Ac  ;  Dig.  44.  tit  7.  a.  S  ; 
Dig.  S.  lit  £.  Zh  N^bHU  Ontii;  Cod.  3.  tit.  19  ; 
Vangerow.  PamMm,  ftc.  iiL  p.  479.)      [G.  L.] 

NEQOTIATO'RES,  tignified  ipedany  dirii« 
the  later  timea  of  the  rnnblic  Roman  dtinna 
■etlled  ID  the  pnrince^  who  lent  money  apoo  in- 
tenat  or  bought  np  com  oi 
the^  aent  to  Roma  aa  well  aa*  tt 
Their  chief  bnaineai  however  waa  lending  money 
upon  inta«it,and  hence  we  find  the  wordaK^prfi^ 
■fpotudw,  and  MgEfuri  need  in  thia  aenaa.  Tk 
mgeUalant  an  diitii^uiibod  from  the  pdiiami 
(fiicadAU.  iLlS,  "malDamtiotforilwntia&ccn, 
qnam  /mHieamt ;"  conp.  Cic  Parr,  il  9,  ^n 
ftaec  IS,  pro  £9.  JUait^.  7),  and  {inm  the  aur- 
oatont  (Cic^  Plame.  26,  " mtgoHalariiia  eaaat, 
■Hnxtforibw  juitu  ").  That  the  word  negotiatoiaa 
waa,  during^  later  timei  of  the  republic,  alwaya 
ujed  in  the  aignification  above  given  it  amply 
proved  by  Emeati  in  the  tnatiee  quol«l  below, 
and  ia  ^eo  anSdeotly  clear  from  the  following 
poHagea  (Cic.  pro  Flaee.  29,  Vkt.  iil  EO,  ad  Q. 
Fr.i.  I,  pro  fUa.  36  ;  Hitt,  B.  Afi.  86).  Hanoa 
the  ■spoMiatonM  in  the  pmvincea  comapimded  la 
the  argtabiirii  and  fimmtiira  at  Rome  ;  and  ao. 
oordinglj  we  find  Cicero  giving  the  name  of 
/meralont  to  certain  pereoni  at  Rome,  and  after- 
warda  calling  the  very  lame  pertoDi  mgalialorm 
when  theyanin  theprovineat  (Cicod  .JI1.T.  31, 
vi.  1— 3).  CoufuB  Emeati,  i>a  JViycMirfgritw  in 
}at  Opaa^  PhUfiogiai. 

NEHEA  {rin'o,  »/t<ia  or  n/uua),  one  of  the 
four  great  national  (eitiTala  of  the  Oreeka.  It  waa 
held  at  Nemea,  a  place  near  Cieonae  in  Argolia. 
The  varioua  legendi  retpecting  iti  origin  are  re- 
lated in  the  argumenta  of  the  Scholiatta  to  the 
Nemea  of  Pindar,  with  which  may  be  cvupared 
Pautaniaa  (iL  16.  §  2,  &c),  and  ApoUodoru  (iii. 
6.  §  4).  All  theia  legendi,  however,  agree  in 
atating  that  the  Nemea  wen  originally  initituled 
by  the  Seven  againit  Thebea  in  oommenuntiga 
of  the  death  of  &iheltea,  afterwarda  called  Aicke- 
morui.  When  the  Seven  arrived  at  Nemea,  aad 
were  very  Ihinty,  they  met  Hypaipile,  who  waa 
carrying  Ophelia,  the  child  of  ^e  prieat  of  Zaoa 
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and  of  Enrydice.  While  the  showed  to  the  he- 
roM  the  way  to  the  nearest  well,  she  left  the  child 
behind  lying  in  a  meadow,  which  during  her  ab- 
sence was  killed  by  a  dragon.  When  the  Seven  on 
their  return  saw  the  accident,  they  slew  the  dnig<Hi 
and  instituted  iimenl  games  (kyiw  ivird^ios)  to 
be  held  erecy  third  year  (rpterripiicSs),  OUier 
legends  attribute  the  institution  of  the  Nemean 
games  to  Heracles,  after  he  had  slain  the  Nemean 
Hon  ;  but  the  more  ffenuine  tradition  was  that  he 
had  either  reYived  we  ancient  games,  or  at  least 
introduced  the  alteration  by  which  ihey  were  from 
this  time  celebrated  in  honour  of  Zeoi.  That  Zeus 
was  the  god  in  honour  of  whom  the  games  were 
afterwards  celebrated  is  stated  by  Pindar  (JVsm. 
iil  1 14,  &c.).  The  games  wero  at  first  of  a  war- 
like chaneter,  and  only  wairion  and  their  sons 
were  allowed  to  take  part  in  them  ;  subsequently, 
howoTer,  they  were  thrown  open  to  all  the  Greeks 
{hifunutbr  fr\7i$os  ffw^poftM),  The  games  taok 
plaoa  m  a  groTO  between  Cleonae  and  Phlins. 
(Stiabo,  Tiii  pu  377.)  The  Tarioua  games,  ac- 
cording to  the  enumeratian  of  Apollodomt  (L  e.), 
were  horse-racing,  running  in  armour  in  the  stadium 
(Pans,  ii  15.  §  2),  wresiding,  ehariot-iadng  and 
discus,  boxing;  throwing  ihe  spear  and  shooting 
wilJk  iht  bow,  to  which  we  may  add  musical  con- 
tests. (Pans.  TiiL  50.  §3  ;  Pint  PhOop.  U.) 
The  Scholiasts  on  Pindar  describe  the  aoon  Tery 
imperfectly  as  Imruihs  and  y»fj»ut6s.  The  priie 
given  to  tne  victors  was  at  first  a  chaplet  of  olive- 
branches,  but  afterwards  a  chaplet  of  green 
parsley.  When  this  alteration  was  introduced  is 
not  certain,  though  it  may  be  inferred  from  an  ex- 
pression of  Pindar  (Ntm,  vL  71),  who  calls  the 
parsley  (a4kufotf)  the  fiordim  Xe^rrof,  that  the 
new  prise  was  believed  to  have  been  introduced 
by  Heracles.  The  presidency  at  these  games  and 
the  management  of  them  belonged  at  different 
times  to  deonae,  Corinth,  and  Argos,  and  from 
the  first  of  diese  places  they  are  sometimes  called 
ieyinf  KAci^Muof.  The  judges  who  awarded  the 
priies  were  dressed  in  blade  robes,  and  an  in- 
stance of  their  justice,  when  the  Anives  presided, 
is  recorded  by  Pausanias  (viii  40.  f  3). 

Respecting  the  season  of  the  year  at  which  the 
Nemean  games  were  celebrated,  the  Scholiast  on 
Pindar  (Aryum,  ad  JVem.)  merely  states  that  they 
wen  held  on  ihe  12th  of  the  month  of  Panemus, 
though  in  another  passage  he  makes  a  statement 
whicn  upsets  this  assertion.  Pausanias  (ii.  15.  §  2) 
speaks  of  winter  Nemea,  and  manifestly  distin- 
guishes them  from  others  which  were  held  in 
summer.  It  seems  that  for  a  time  the  celebration 
of  the  Nemea  was  n^lected,  and  that  they  wero 
Kvived  in  01. 53.  2,  from  which  time  Eusebius 
dates  the  first  Nemead.  Henceforth  it  is  certain  that 
they  wero  for  a  long  time  oelebtated  regularly  twice 
in  every  Olympiad,  vis.  at  the  commencement  of 
every  second  Olympic  year  in  the  winter,  and  soon 
after  the  commencement  of  eveiy  fourth  Olympic 
year  in  the  summer.  This  has  been  shown  by 
Bfickh  in  an  essay  il5er  die  ZtUesHtiUinum  dir 
Demodk,  Rede  gegen  Midieu^  in  the  transactions 
of  the  BerUn  Acad.  1818,  1819.  Histor.  PMloL 
Klatee,  p.  92,  &c. ;  compare  Ideler,  Hamdb.  der 
CkronoL  ii  p.  606,  &c.  About  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Marathon  it  became  customary  in  Argolis 
to  reckon  according  to  Nemeads. 

In  208  B.  c.  Philip  of  Macedonia  was  honoured 
by  the  Argives  with  the  prosidsn^  at  the  Nemean 
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games  (Liv.  xxvii  30,  &c. ;  Polyb.  x.  26),  and 
Qttintius  Flamininus  proclaimed  at  the  Nemea  the 
freedom  of  the  Aigives.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  41  ;  Polyb. 
X.  26.)  The  emperor  Hadrian  restored  the  horse* 
racing  of  boys  at  the  Nemea,  whidi  had  Men  into 
disuse.  But  after  his  time  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  much  longer  celebrated,  as  they  aro  no 
longer  mentioned  by  any  of  the  writers  of  the 
subse^ent  period.  (See  Villoison,  ffitUnre  de 
VAead,  dee  InaorifL  et  BelL  LetL  voL  xxxviii 
Pl29,&c.;  SehlSiaaan^PltilarehiAfiisetaeome$iet^ 
&c.§x.)  [Ua] 

NE'NIA.    [Fimu8,pu559,a.] 

NEO'CORI  (ywic^poi),  signified  oriRinaUy 
temple-eweepeis  (HesycL  and  Suid.  s.  v.),  but 
was  applied  even  in  early  times  to  priestly  officers 
of  high  rank,  who  had  the  supreme  mperintend- 
ence  of  temples  and  theur  treasures.  (Plat  vi.  p. 
759 ;  Xen.  Anab,  v.  8. 1 6.)  Under  the  Roman 
emperors  the  word  was  especially  applied  to  those 
dtiea  in  Asia,  which  erected  temples  to  the  Roman 
emperors,  since  the  whole  dty  in  every  such  ease 
was  KQgaided  as  the  nardian  of  the  worship  of  the 
emperor.  Accordiimy  we  frequently  find  on  the 
coins  of  Ephestts,  Smyrna,  and  other  cities^  the 
epithet  Ntwiedpoj^  which  also  occurs  on  tiie  in- 
scriptions of  these  cities.  None  of  these  dties^  how- 
ever, was  allowed  to  assume  this  honour  without 
obtaining  the  ^ennission  of  the  Roman  senate,  aa 
we  learn  from  mscriptions.  (Comp.  also  Tac  Anm, 
iv.  55,  56.)  For  further  infonnation  on  this  sub- 
ject, see  Kranse,  NEOKOFOl,  CimialeB  Neoeone 
the  AedUmUf  Lipn  1844.    [Abditdl] 

NEODAMO'D£IS(yfo8iMM^»).  [Hslotu, 
p.  592.] 

NEPTUNA'LIA,  a  festival  of  Neptune,  cele- 
brated at  Rome,  of  which  very  little  is  Imown. 
(Varro,  de  Lmg.  LaL  vi.  19.)  The  day  on  which 
it  was  held,  was  probably  &e  23d  of  July.  In 
the  ancient  calendaria  this  day  is  mariLed  as  NepL 
litdi  et  /eriae^  or  NepU  Utdi^  from  which  we  see 
that  the  festival  was  celebrated  with  games.  Re- 
specting the  ceremonies  of  this  festival  nothing  is 
Imown,  except  that  the  people  used  to  build  huta 
of  branches  and  foliaffe(fmi5rae,Festf.«.  Uwibrae\ 
in  which  they  probably  feasted,  drank,  and  amused 
themselves.  (Honit  Cbrm.  iiL  28. 1,  &c. ;  TertulL 
De  SpeoL  6.)  [L.  S.] 

NERO^NIA.      [QUINQUBKNALIA.] 

NEXI.     [Nbxum.] 

NEXUM  is  defined  by  Manilius  to  be  **  omne 
quod  per  libram  et  aes  geritnr,  in  quo  sint  Man- 
dpia.**  Mudus  Scaevola  has  a  different  definition : 
"  quae  per  aes  et  libram  fiant  nt  obligentur,  praeter 
quae  mandpio  dentur.^*  Vano  {de  Lmg*  LaL  vii 
105,  ed.  MttUer)  who  has  preserved  both  these  de- 
finitions, prefers  the  latter,  as  being  consistent  with 
the  etymology  of  the  word :  ^  qu^  obligatur  per 
libram,  neque  suum  nt,  inde  Nexum  dictum.**  As 
an  illustration  he  adds :  **  Liber  qui  suas  operas 
in  servitutem  pro  pecunia  quadam  debebat,  dum 
solveret,  nexus  vocatur,  nt  ab  aero  obaeratus.** 
The  difference  in  these  definitions  arises  solely 
from  the  different  aspect  under  which  tiie  Nexum 
is  viewed.  Every  Nexum  was  in  the  form  of  a 
sale,  and  consequently,  viewed  as  to  its  fonnal 
part,  Nexum  comprehended  Mancipium.  The  Tes- 
tamenti  fectio  was  also  induded  under  Nexum. 
Viewed  as  to  its  object  and  legal  effect,  Nexum 
was  either  the  transfer  of  the  ownership  of  a  thing, 
or  the  transfer  of  a  thing  to  a  creditor  as  a 
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rity:  aocordinglj  b  one  leiise  Nezum  indaded 
Mandpiam,  as  explained  in  Mancipium  ;  in  an- 
other sense,  Mancipium  and  Nezmn  are  opposed 
in  the  same  way  in  which  Sale  and  Mortgage  or 
Pledge  are  opposed.  The  formal  part  of  both 
transactions  consisted  in  a  transfer  per  aes  et 
libram.  This  explanation  is  consistent  with  the 
definitions  of  the  jurists,  and  the  uses  of  these  two 
words. 

The  person  who  became  Nexus  by  the  efiect  of 
a  Nexum  or  Nexus  (for  this  form  of  the  word  also 
is  used)  was  said  Nexum  inire.  (Liv.  vii.  19.) 
The  phrases  Nexi  datio,  Nexi  liberstio  renectiTely 
express  Uie  contracting  and  the  release  nom  the 
obligation. 

The  Roman  law  as  to  the  payment  of  borrowed 
money  (peemia  eeriaeredUa;  see  Lex  GaU.  Cisalp. 
21,  22)  was  very  strict  A  curious  passage  of 
Gellius  (xx.  1)  gives  us  the  ancient  mode  of  leoal 
procedure  in  the  case  of  debt,  as  fixed  by  die 
Twelve  Tables.  If  the  debtor  admitted  the  debt, 
or  had  been  condemned  in  the  amount  of  the  debt 
by  a  judex,  he  had  thirty  days  allowed  him  for 
payment  At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  he  was 
liable  to  the  Manus  Injectio  [Mands  Injbctio], 
and  ultimately  to  be  assigned  over  to  the  creditor 
(addietut)  by  the  sentence  of  the  praetor.  The 
creditor  was  required  to  keep  him  for  sixty  days 
in  chains,  during  which  tune  he  publicly  exposed 
the  debtor  on  three  nundinae,  and  proclaimed  the 
amount  of  his  debt  If  no  person  released  the 
prisoner  by  paying  the  debt,  the  creditor  might 
sell  him  as  a  slave  or  put  him  to  death.  If  there 
were  several  creditors,  the  letter  of  the  law  al- 
lowed them  to  cut  the  debtor  in  pieces,  and  to  take 
their  share  of  his  body  in  proportion  to  their  debt 
Oellius  says  that  there  was  no  instance  of  a  credi- 
tor ever  having  adopted  this  extreme  mode  of  satis- 
fying his  debt  But  the  creditor  might  treat  the 
debtor,  who  was  addictus,  as  a  slave,  and  compel 
him  to  work  out  his  debt ;  and  the  treatment  was 
often  very  severe. 

In  this  passage  Qellius  does  not  speak  of  Nexi, 
but  only  of  Addicti ;  which  is  sometimes  alleged 
as  evidence  of  the  identity  of  nexus  and  addictus, 
but  it  proves  no  such  identity.  If  a  Nexus  is  what 
he  is  here  supposed  to  be,  the  Law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  could  not  apply  ;  for  when  a  man  had  once 
become  Nexus  with  respect  to  one  creditor,  he  could 
not  become  Nexus  to  another ;  and  if  he  became 
Nexus  to  several  at  once,  in  this  case  the  creditors 
must  abide  by  their  contract  in  taking  a  joint  se- 
curity. This  Law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  only  applied 
to  the  case  of  a  debtor  being  assigned  over  by  a 
judicial  sentence  to  several  debtors,  and  it  provided 
for  the  settlement  of  their  conflicting  chiims.  The 
distinction  between  a  nexum  and  a  res  judicata 
u  obvious  enough,  though  some  writers  have 
missed  it 

The  precise  condition  of  a  Nexus  has  however 
been  a  subject  of  much  discussion  among  scholars, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  all  the  passages  in 
which  the  term  occurs  so  as  to  deduce  from  them 
a  consistent  view  of  the  matter.  Sometimes  indeed 
Nexus  appears  to  be  used  in  the  same  sense  as 
Addictus,  which  cannot  cause  any  difficulty  if  we 
consider  that  the  effect  of  being  Nexus  and  Ad- 
dictus was  the  same,  as  will  presently  be  made 
probable. 

As  a  Nexum  was  effected  per  aes  et  libram,  it 
WM  in  the  form  of  a  sale*  and  of  course  there  was 
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an  object  of  sale ;  and  this  object  of  sale  might  be  a 
thing  or  a  person.  We  need  notassume  t^  **■  per 
aes.  et  libram  se  obligare,**  and  for  a  man  to  make 
himself  Nexus  are  the  same.  In  the  case  of  Nexnm 
aes,  it  is  more  consistent  to  consider  the  aes  as  the 
object  of  the  obligatio  per  aes  et  libram,  and  in  ihm 
case  when  a  man  made  himself  Nexus  to  onisider 
the  man  as  the  object  It  does  not  follow  then 
that  an  obligatio  per  aes  et  libram  always  made  a 
man  Nexus ;  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  as- 
suming that  a  man  only  became  Nexus  with  refer- 
ence to  an  obligatio  per  aes  et  libram,  so  that  a 
man  could  contract  an  obligatio  per  aes  et  libram, 
and  at  the  same  time  could  make  himself  Nexus.  A 
frte  man  could  not  properly  be  the  object  of  a  nle, 
but  it  requires  only  a  slight  acquaintance  with  Ro- 
man law  to  perceive  that  this  difficulty  could  be 
got  over  by  a  fiction.  As  in  the  case  of  Mana* 
mission  Per  Vindictam  there  was  a  fiction  that  the 
slave  was  fi^ee  ;  so  there  might  here  be  a  fiction 
that  the  fireeman  was  a  slave.  And  if  this  is  not 
admitted  as  a  probable  solution,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  there  is  as  much  difficult  in  understandii^ 
the  oo-emtio  of  a  female,  who  was  sui  juris,  whi£ 
as  a  legal  fact  is  quite  certain,  as  the  fonnal  sale  of 
a  freeman  with  his  consent  The  notion  of  a  firee- 
man giving  himself  into  the  power  of  another,  so 
far  from  being  foreign  to  the  notions  of  Roman 
law,  as  some  writers  have  asserted,  is  perfecdy 
consistent  with  them,  as  we  see  in  the  instance  of 
adrogation.  The  Nexum  then  being  in  the  form 
of  a  sale,  the  Nexus  was  in  a  sernle  condition 
as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  Nexum,  and  the 
opinion  that  there  must  be  an  addictio  to  give 
effect  to  the  Nexum,  is  inconsistent  with  the  no- 
tion of  the  Nexum.  According  to  this  view,  a 
Nexus,  as  soon  as  the  contract  of  Nexum  waa 
made,  was  in  the  condition  of  an  Addictus,  and 
both  were  treated  as  slaves.  But  it  has  been 
urged,  that  ^'one  cannot  discover  any  reason  for 
this  self-pledging  (negmn\  since  every  insolvent, 
even  when  there  was  no  nexum,  must  become  hia 
creditor*s  slave  (addiat$u)^  and  how  can  we  und«- 
stand  that  the  abolition  of  the  nexum  was  such  an 
advantage  gained  by  the  Plebeians  (Liv.  viii.  28), 
if  the  addictio  still  remained,  which  might  be  ob- 
tained when  there  was  no  nexum  ;  and  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  it  did  remain  ?  **  The  advantage 
consists  precisely  in  the  difference  between  a  ooo- 
tract  which  cannot  be  enforced  against  a  perHm 
without  the  forms  of  legal  prooeedmg,  and  a  con- 
tract which  at  once  gives  a  man  a  power  over 
his  debtor  without  any  application  to  a  court  of 
justice.  The  efiect  of  the  abolition  of  the  Nexum, 
m  this  its  special  sense,  while  the  Addictio  still 
existed,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  supposed  case  of 
a  landlords  remedy  for  the  recovery  of  his  rent  liy 
distress  being  abolished,  while  his  other  remedies 
under  the  contract  for  letting  and  hiring  remained. 
It  is  remarked  by  Goettling  (jOeiddckie  der 
Rom.  StaaUvetfa$ttu^)  that  *'  uie  comparison  of 
the  Adrosatio  and  the  Adoptio  gives  the  dearest 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  Savisny^i  view,  who  re- 
jects the  notion  of  a  freeman  pledging  himsel£  In 
the  case  of  the  Adrogatio  of  a  Roman,  who  is  sui 
juris,  there  was  no  mancipatio  which  such  f&nosk 
could  effect  as  to  himself:  but  in  the  case  of  adop> 
tion,  a  mancipatio  occurs,  and  it  is  effected  by  the 
living  father  and  the  son  together.  In  the  case  of 
coemtio  it  certainly  appears,  as  if  the  woman  of 
herself  effected  a  self-mancipation  ;  she,  howevec^ 
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If  not  Kenelf  cwdor,  but  her  guardian  it  auctor.** 
Then  may  be  some  weight  in  thii  obserration,  the 
point  of  which  appean  to  be  this :  there  waa  nian- 
eipatio  in  the  case  of  adoption,  where  the  adopted 
pemn  was  in  the  power  of  another,  but  no  man- 
cipatio  in  the  case  of  Adrogation,  where  the 
adopted  jpeiBon  was  not  in  the  power  of  another. 
The  taat  conclusion  then  seems  to  be,  that  if* 
in  one  case  there  was  no  mandpatio  and  yet  a 
person  was  brought  into  the  power  of  another 
with  his  own  consent,  there  could  be  no  mandpa- 
tio when  a  person  consented  to  put  himself  into  a 
servile  relation  to  another  ;  finr  it  is  here  assumed 
that  a  nexum  was  voluntary.  But  this  is  not  a 
Intimate  condusion.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  man- 
eipatio  in  the  case  of  adoption,  where  the  son  was 
in  the  power  of  the  fitther,  was  a  sufficient  form, 
considering  that  the  person  adopted  was  only  a 
filius  fiimilias ;  and  that  Adrogation,  which  was 
of  a  person  who  was  sui  juris,  was  a  very  different 
matter,  and  required  other  forms  to  be  observed, 
because  the  person  adipgated  was  not  a  filius- 
faTwi]iflM  [Adoption.]  A  nexum  efifiscted  no 
change  of  fiimilia  like  an  adoption  or  adrogation, 
and  while  its  object  was  different  from  that  of  both 
of  these  ceremonies,  it  is  quite  consistent  for  its 
fonn  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  form  of  the  one, 
and  different  from  the  form  of  the  other. 

The  mode  in  which  Ooettling  (n.  123)  explains 
this  matter  of  the  nexum  is  as  foUows :  **  A  free 
dtizen  can  come  into  a  mandpii  causa  when  he 
cannot  pay  a  loan  (ae$  eon/ettum)  out  of  his  own 
means.  What  in  such  case  he  has  to  give  security 
for,  that  to  which  he  has  bound  himsdf^  is  called 
nexum  (namdy  aes) ;  hence  the  phrases  nexi  datio, 
nexi  libeiatio.  The  person  who  does  such  an  act 
is  called  neamm  (from  nexus  nexilb)  mmm,  neamm 
fmnt^  but  after  he  has  recdved  the  loan  in  the 
above  solenm  manner,  he  is  nexu  obligatus,  nexu 
>inctus :  as  soon  as  he  has  foiled  to  fulfil  hu  obli- 
gation, and  in  amseqnence  of  such  foilare  has  been 
addicted  (addieius\  and  given  in  mandpinm  by 
the  magistrate,  he  is  called  nexus  (adjective),  qui  se 
nexum  dedit** — a  more  confused  account  of  the 
thing,  or  one  more  remote  from  1ml  nrecision,  can- 
not hb  imagined.  The  passage  of  Livy  (il  27)  is 
not  easy  to  explain.     (Compare  Liv.  ii.  23.) 

The  Lex  Poetelia  (b.  a  326)  alleviated  the  con- 
diiion  of  the  nexi.  So  for  as  we  can  understand 
its  provisions,  it  set  all  the  nexi  free  or  made  them 
soluti  (Liv.  viii  28,  negi  so/trfi),  and  it  enacted  that 
for  the  foture  there  should  be  no  nexum  (eauiumque 
in  postemm  m  nedermUtir^  and  that  no  debtor 
should  for  the  foture  be  put  in  chains.  Addictio 
however  still  continued  in  force  after  the  Lex 
Poetelia,  as  we  see  in  several  instances.  (Liv. 
xxiii  14 ;  Sail  Cat  Z3  ;  Cic.  pro  Flaeeo,  20.) 
It  appears  from  the  I^ex  CUliae  Cisalpinae  (c.  21, 
22),  that  in  the  case  of  other  actions  there  was 
only  a  Poisessio  fionorum,  but  in  the  case  of  pe- 
cnnia  certa  credita  there  was  personal  execution. 
The  enactment  of  the  Lex  Julia  which  introduced 
the  Bonorum  Cesdo,  and  gradual  changes  in  so- 
ciety, must  have  diminished  the  frequency  of  the 
Addictio.  [Bonokum  Cassia]  In  the  system 
of  Justinian,  Nexum  did  not  exist,  for  the  use  of 
aea  et  libra  in  legal  transactions  had  ceased. 

Neither  the  Addictus  nor  the  Nexus  was  a  slave, 
and  his  ingenuitas  was  only  in  suspense.  As  to 
the  Nexum,  it  must  have  been  necessary  that  the 
effietct  of  the  legal  act  by  which  the  ingenuus  was 
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made  a  nexus  should  be  done  away  with  by  another 
Icffsl  act ;  and  this  seems  to  be  the  Nexi  liberatio 
which  was  done  per  aes  et  libram.  It  aUo  ap- 
pears from  a  passage  in  Livy  (vi.  14),  that  a 
certain  povon,  who  was  jndicatus  pecuniae,  and  is 
not  described  as  nexus,  whs  released  {torn  his 
obligation  per  aes  et  libram.  In  ^e  time  of  Oaius 
an  imaginary  form  of  payment  per  aes  et  libram 
was  retained  in  cases  where  the  obligation  was 
contracted  either  per  aes  et  libram  or  was  due  ex 
judicati  causa.  (Oaius,  iiL  173—175.)  There 
seems  indeed  no  reason  why  this  ceremony  should 
have  been  used  in  the  case  of  an  addictus  who 
wished  to  be  restored  to  his  former  state,  for  the 
Addictio  was  by  implication  only  to  have  an  effect 
till  the  debt  was  paid.  It  might  be  contended  that 
such  was  the  effect  of  the  Nexum  also,  but  we 
must  distinguish  between  the  effect  of  a  sentence 
of  the  Praetor  and  a  solemn  act  like  that  of  the 
Nexum,  which  was  in  form  a  transfer  of  owner- 
ship. The  addictus  was  protected  against  injuria 
from  his  master  (Gaius.  i.  141),  and  it  is  said  that 
he  retained  his  name  and  tribe  ;  but  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  understand  how  he  retained  his  tribe, 
since  he  had  sustained  Tn&mia.  Upon  the  dis- 
charge of  his  obligations  the  addictus,  it  seems, 
returned  to  his  former  status. 

It  was  Niebuhr^ft  opinion  that  the  Nexum,  when 
it  became  a  form  of  giving  security,  had  not  its 
complete  effect  until  the  debtor  was  unable  to  pay 
and  was  brought  into  the  condition  of  a  debtor- 
slave  by  the  addictio.  An  answer  to  this  has 
been  already  given.  If  it  required  an  addictio  to 
make  a  person  nexus,  what  was  the  use  of  a  Nexum 
when  a  man  might  become  addictus,  even  when 
there  was  no  Nexum  ?  The  only  intelligible  so- 
lution of  all  these  difficulties  is  that  a  Nexum,  in 
which  there  was  a  mandpatio  personae,  had  an 
immediate  effect 

It  seems  to  be  a  legal  consequence  of  a  Nexum 
and  an  Addictio  that  the  childrai,  if  they  were  in 
the  power  of  the  parent,  must  follow  his  condition, 
as  in  the  case  of  adrogation. 

In  the  case  mentioned  in  Livy  (viiL  28), 
where  the  son  is  said  to  have  been  nexus  for 
his  fother's  debt  (eum  m  neaeum  dedi$sel\  it  may 
be  that  the  fother  bound  his  son  only,  which  he 
could  certainly  do  just  in  the  same  way  as  he 
could  mancipate  him.  If  the  son  was  not  in  his 
fother^s  power,  he  could  still  bind  himself  on  be- 
half of  his  fother.  The  expression  in  Livy  does 
not  enable  us  to  determine  which  of  the  two 
possible  cases  was  the  real  case,  but  it  seems  nro- 
bable  that  the  son  was  in  the  power  of  the  fother. 
Unterholzner  observes  (Zeire  de»  Rom,  Rechit  wm 
den  SckuidverhaUnmm,  I  pu  31.  note  g):  **  The 
l^al  condition  of  the  nexi  is  one  of  the  most  ob- 
scure points  in  the  old  Roman  law.  It  is  here  as- 
sumed that  a  man  by  the  personae  mancipatio  came 
into  this  condition.  Persons  who  were  in  the 
Patria  Potestas  could  for  the  noxae  causa,  which 
was  long  maintained  in  practice,  and  also  on  ac- 
count of  the  debts  of  him  who  had  the  Potestas, 
consequently  in  a  sense  after  the  nature  of  a  pawn, 
and  by  virtue  of  the  so-called  paternal  power  of 
sale,  be  mandpated.  Further,  we  must  assume 
that  persons  who  were  sui  juris  could  also  mand- 
pate  themselves  by  way  of  pawn,  though  no  evi- 
dence of  that  has  been  preserved.  This  is  made 
the  less  incredible,  dnce  we  cannot  doubt,  that 
women  who  were  sui  juris  could  make  a  coemtio, 
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and  conieqnently  could  mancipate  themielyet  either 
matrimonii  cansa  or  fidnciae  cauaa,  whereby  how- 
ever the^  did  not,  like  the  nezi,  come  into  a  con- 
dition aimilar  to  that  of  slayet,  bat  only  mto  a 
state  of  dependence  similar  to  that  of  a  child. 
The  nezi  were,  as  a  matter  of  oonrae,  in  mancipio, 
and  consequently  alieni  jnris,  bnt  for  that  Teiy 
reason  greatly  different  from  the  addictl  How- 
ever, they  coold,  like  them,  be  pat  in  chains,  until 
the  power  of  patting  debtors  in  chains  was  al- 
together abolished.** 

The  meaning  of  the  provision  in  the  Twelve 
Tables,  cited  by  Gellius,  as  to  cutting  the  debtor 
In  pieces  has  been  a  subject  of  much  discussion. 
Taylor  in  his  essay  {Comment  ad  L.  Deoemviralem 
de  Inope  DMore  in  partis  dissecando)  attempts  to 
prove  that  Gellius  misunderstood  the  old  law,  and 
that  the  words  of  the  Twelve  Tables  **  partis 
secanto :  si  plus  minusve  secnerint  se  fraude  esto,** 
me.ftn  that  the  several  creditors  are  intitled  to  have 
the  **  partis,**  that  is,  the  **  operae  **  of  the  addictus 
divided  or  distributed  among  them ;  and  he  goes  on 
to  explain  the  rest  of  the  law  in  these  terms : 
**  Communis  sit  servus  eorum,  qui  quidem  ad- 
iuerint ;  et  sine  firaude  esto,  si  ceteri  toties  proci- 
tati  suas  quoque  partis  in  Debitors  non  vindica- 
verint**    But  the  aiguments  of  Taylor  are  by  no 
means    satisfiictory.      The   conjecture    that   the 
**  partis  **  are  the  shares  of  the  creditors  arising 
from  the  sale  of  the  debtor,  is  also  unsupported  by 
anv  proof    This  monstrous  enactment,  if  we  take 
it  literally,  shocks  all  our  notions  of  humanity,  bat 
it  has  been  well  observed  that  it  is  by  no  means 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  old  Roman  law ; 
and  the  fiict  of  an  actual  division  of  a  debtor*s  body 
not  being  on  record,  is  no  proof  against,  and  hardly 
furnishes  a  presumption  against  the  existence  of 
such  a  law.     The  Romans  had  no  prisons  for 
debtors.    The  creditor  was  the  debtorls  jailer,  and 
we  know  that  in  the  oldest  time  he  was  often  a 
crael  keeper.    When  there  were  several  creditors 
who  claimed  the  body  of  a  debtor,  he  might  be 
kept  by  any  one  for  the  benefit  of  himself  and  the 
rest  till  the  sixty  days  were  over ;  but  after  that 
time,  if  the  creditors  could  not  agree  among  them- 
selves, there  was  no  possible  mode  of  setili^g  their 
conflicting  claims  tlum  that  which  the  law  of  the 
Decemviri  gave  them,  and  which  they  might  adopt 
if  they  chose.    Such  a  law  could  never  be  carried 
Into  effect  in  any  country,  as  the  legislators  must 
have  well  known,  and  thus  while  its  terms  fully 
satisfied  the  claims  of  the  creditors,  in  practice  it 
may  have  tamed  out  really  £svourabIe  to  the  debtor. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Oellius  on  this  part  of  the 
kw,  XX.  i.)    But  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  is 
quite  a  different  matter  from  the  fact  of  its  ex- 
istence, which  is  in  no  way  to  be  questioned  be- 
cause we  cannot  exphun  it. 

The  various  antnorities  on  the  subject  of  the 
Nexum  and  Addictio  are  referred  to  by  Rein,  Dot 
Rom.  PrivaintMt  p.  313,  &c  The  writer  of  this 
article  has  not  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  the 
essay  of  Savigny,  Ui^d(uaUromitch»SekiddreeM^ 
Berlin,  1834.  The  whole  subject  is  still  en- 
cumbered with  difficulty,  as  will  appear  from  a 
reference  to  the  various  writers  on  this  subject. 
The  note  of  Walter  {Gudiidde  des  Rom.  RedUt^ 
p.  642.  n.  6)  appears  to  contain  the  true  statement 
as  to  the  difference  between  the  effect  of  a  Nexum 
and  a  Res  Judicata  ;  but  he  rejects  the  notion  of  a 
man  selling  or  pledging  himselt  [G.  L.] 
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NO'BILES,  NOBPLITAS.  In  the  euij 
periods  of  the  Roman  state  the  Patricians  were  the 
Nobles  as  opposed  to  the  Plebc  The  Patridaas 
possessed  the  chief  political  power  and  the  distino- 
tion  which  power  gives.  Livius,  who  wrote  in 
the  age  of  Augustus,  and  is  not  very  careful  in  the 
use  of  terms,  ofien  designates  the  Patriciana  bj 
the  term  Nobilis  (vi  42) ;  and  yet  Nobilis,  in  its 
proper  historic  sense,  has  a  different  meaning. 

In  B.  a  866,  the  plebeians  obtained  the  riglit  of 
being  eligible  to  the  consulship,  and  finally  they 
obtamed  access  to  all  the  curnle  magistrades. 
Thus  the  two  classes  were  put  on  the  same  footing 
as  to  political  capacity.  Those  plebeians  who  had 
obtained  a  curule  magistracy  were  thus  elevated 
above  their  own  body,  and  the  personal  distinction 
of  a  fiither  would  confer  distinction  on  his  descend- 
ants. It  is  in  the  nature  of  aristocmtical  instita- 
tions  to  perish  if  they  are  exclusive ;  but  they 
perpetuate  themselves  by  giving  a  plebeian  daas 
the  power  of  entering  within  their  narrow  limits. 
Those  who  are  received  within  the  body  of  nobles 
are  pleased  at  being  separated  from  their  former 
companions,  and  are  at  least  as  exclusive  in  their 
notions  as  the  original  members  of  the  dass  which 
thej  hstre  joined. 

This  was  the  history  of  Nobilitas  at  Rome.  The 
descendants  of  plebeians  who  had  fiUed  cnmie 
magistracies  formed  a  class  called  Nobiles  or  men 
**  known,**  who  were  so  called  bj  way  of  distinction 
from  **  Ignobiles  **  or  people  who  were  not  known. 
The  Nobiles  had  no  legal  privileges  as  such ;  but 
they  were  bound  together  by  a  common  distinction 
derived  from  a  legal  title  and  by  a  common  interest ; 
and  their  common  interest  was  to  endeavour  to 
confine  the  election  to  all  the  high  magistracies  to 
the  members  of  their  body*  to  the  Nobilitas.  Thus 
the  descendants  of  those  Plebeians  who  had  won 
their  way  to  distinction  combined  to  exdnde  other 
Plebeians  from  the  distinction  which  their  own 
ancestors  had  transmitted  to  them. 

The  external  distinction  of  the  Nobiles  was  the 
Jus  Imagmum,  a  right  or  privilege  which  was  ap- 
parently established  on  usage  only,  and  not  on  any 
positive  enactments.  These  Imagines  were  figures 
with  painted  masks  of  wax,  made  to  resemble 
the  person  whom  they  represented  (Plin.  ff.  N. 
XXXV.  2.  expresri  eera  vuUus) ;  and  they  were 
placed  in  the  Atrium  of  the  house,  apparency  in 
small  wooden  receptacles  or  cases  somewhat  in  the 
form  of  temples  ((^Aiya  ivffSia,  Polyb.  vi  53). 
The  Imagines  were  accompanied  with  the  tttuH 
or  names  of  distinction  which  the  deceased  had 
acquired ;  and  the  tituli  were  connected  in  some 
way  by  lines  or  branches  so  as  to  exhibit  the 
pedigree  (stemma)  of  the  famOy.  (Compare  the 
passa^s  quoted  in  Becker,  p.  222,  note  53.)  These 
Imagmes  were  generally  endosed  in  their  cases, 
but  they  were  opened  on  festival  days  and  other 
great  ceremonials,  and  crowned  with  bay  (lan- 
reatae) :  they  also  formed  part  of  a  solemn  funenl 
procession.  The  most  complete  account  of  these 
Imagines  is  in  the  passage  of  Polvbins,  which  has 
been  already  referred  to ;  but  there  is  firequent 
mention  of  them  in  the  Roman  writers 

These  were  the  external  marks  or  signs  of  a 
Nobilis  Familia  ;  a  kind  of  heraldic  distinction  in 
substance.  The  origin  of  this  use  of  Imagines 
from  which  the  notion  of  a  Roman  Nobilitas  must 
not  be  separated,  is  uncertain.  The  term  Nobilitas, 
as  alr^y  observed,  is  applied  by  Livius  to  a 
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period  of  Roman  lustocy  before  the  eoiuiiklup  wu 
opened  to  the  Plebeuim  ;  and  it  if  poenble  that 
the  Patrioane  may  hare  had  the  use  of  Imaginei, 
whieh  thoae  Plebeians  afterwards  adopted,  when 
the  enrale  magistracies  were  opened  to  them.  The 
Patricians  carried  back  their  pedigrees  (stem- 
mata)  to  the  remotest  historical  period  and  evn 
beyond  it  (Tacit  Ann,  ir.  9.)  It  seems  probable 
that  the  Roman  Nobilitas,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
that  term,  and  the  Jns  Imaginom,  originated  with 
the  admission  of  the  Plebeians  to  the  ooDiolship 
B.  a  366.  The  practice  of  having  Imagines,  as 
aheady  obeonred,  may  haye  existed  and  probably 
did  exist  before  the  notion  of  the  Jos  Imaginmn 
was  established.  Indeed,  aa  the  object  of  the 
Patricians,  who  were  all  of  eq[nal  rank  so  &r  as 
respected  their  class,  would  be  to  attach  to  them- 
•elyes  snch  Plebeians  as  were  elected  to  Cnmle 
magistracies,  it  seems  conformable  to  the  natnre  of 
the  thing  that  the  fiunily  of  such  plebeians  should 
be  allowed  or  inrited  to  adopt  some  existing  dis- 
tinction which  should  separate  them  from  the  body 
to  which  they  properly  belonged.  Usage  would 
soon  ffive  to  such  a  practice  the  notion  of  legality ; 
and  thus  the  Jus  Imaginum  would  be  established, 
as  many  Roman  institutions  were,  by  some  general 
oonriction  of  utility  or  upon  some  preyailing  notion, 
and  it  would  be  perpetuated  by  custom. 

A  plebeian  wno  first  attained  a  Curule  office 
was  the  founder  of  his  fiunily^  Nobilitas  (princeps 
nobilitatis  ;  anctor  generis).  Such  a  person  could 
have  no  imasines  of  his  ancestors  ;  and  he  could 
haye  none  of  his  own,  for  snch  imagines  of  a  man 
were  not  made  till  after  he  was  dead.  (Polyb.  tL 
5S.)  Such  a  person  then  was  not  nobilis  m  the 
fidl  sense  of  tne  term,  nor  yet  was  he  ignobilis. 
He  was  called  by  the  Romans  a  **  noTus  homo  ** 
or  a  new  man ;  and  his  status  or  condition  was 
called  Noritas.  (Sail.  Jnff.  85  ;  the  speech  which 
is  put  in  the  mouth  of  C.  Marius.)  The  term 
noTus  homo  was  never  applied  to  a  Patrician. 
The  first  novus  homo  of  Rome  was  the  first 
Plebeian  Consul,  L.  Sextius ;  and  the  two  most 
distinguished  **  nori  homines  **  were  C.  Marius  and 
snd  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  both  natives  of  an  Italian 
municipium. 

The  Patricians  would  of  course  be  jealous  of 
the  new  nobility;  but  this  new  nobility  once 
formed  would  easily  unite  with  the  old  aristocracy 
of  Rome  to  keep  the  political  power  in  their  hands, 
and  .to  prevent  more  novi  homines  from  polluting 
this  exclusive  class.  (SalL  Jng,  63.)  As  early  as 
the  second  Punic  war  this  new  dass,  compounded 
of  Patricians  or  original  aristocrats,  and  Nobiles 
or  newly-engiafted  aristocrats,  was  able  to  exclude 
novi  homines  from  the  consulship.  (Liv.  xxii.  84.) 
They  maintained  this  power  to  the  end  of  tiie 
republican  period,  and  the  consulship  continued 
almost  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  Nobilitas. 
The  testimony  of  Cicero,  himself  a  novus  homo,  on 
thispoint  is  full  and  distinct 

The  mode  in  which  the  Nobilitas  continued  to 
keep  possession  of  the  great  offices  in  the  state,  is 
neitber  difficult  to  conjecture,  nor  to  establish  by 
evidence ;  but  the  inquiry  does  not  belong  to  this 
place. 

As  to  the  persons  who  would  be  included  in  the 
itemina  of  a  noble  ftmily,  it  appears  that  all  the 
ascendants  of  a  man  up  to  the  ancestor  who  first 
attained  a  curule  office  would  be  comprehended, 
and  of  course  all  the  intermediate  ancestors  who 
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lid  attained  a  like  distinction.  The  kinsfolkf  on 
the  mother*s  side  were  also  included,  so  that  a 
stemma  would  contain  both  Aniati  and  Cognati 
Adoption  would  also  increase  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  would  be  comprised  within  a  stemma ; 
and  if  Affines  were  occasionally  included,  as  they 
appear  to  have  been,  the  stemma  would  become  an 
enbrmous  pedigree. 

The  word  Optimates,  as  explained  by  Cicero 
(pro  Std,  45)  is  opposed  to  Populares:  he  de- 
scribes the  Optimates  to  be  all  those  '*  qui  neque 
nocentes  sunt  neo  natura  improbi  nee  fiiriosi  nee 
malis  domestids  impeditL**  This  is  no  political 
definition :  it  is  nothing  more  than  such  a  name  aa 
Conservative  or  any  other  like  name.  The  use  of 
it  in  Livius  (iii.  89)  shows  how  he  understood  it ; 
but  Livius  is  blameable  for  using  the  term  with 
reference  to  those  early  times,  velleius  (ii.  8) 
describes  the  Optimates,  as  the  Senatus,  the  better 
and  larger  part  of  the  equestris  <»dQ^and  such  part 
of  the  Plebs  as  were  unafiected  by  pernicious  coun- 
sels :  all  these  joined  in  the  attadc  on  Gracchus. 
This  opens  our  eyes  to  the  real  meaning  of  Opti- 
mates :  they  were  the  Nobilitas  and  the  chief  part 
of  the  Equites,  a  rich  middle  dass,  and  also  all 
others  whose  support  the  Nobilitas  and  Equites 
could  command,  m  feet  all  who  were  opposed  to 
change  that  might  affect  the  power  of  the  Nobilitas 
and  the  interests  of  those  whom  the  Nobilitas 
allied  with  themselves.  Optimates  in  this  sense 
are  opposed  to  Plebs,  to  the  mass  of  the  people  ; 
and  Optimates  is  a  wider  term  than  Nobilitas, 
inasmuch  as  it  would  comprehend  the  Nobilitas 
and  all  who  adhered  to  them. 

The  term  Populares  is  vague.  It  could  be  used 
to  signify  the  opponents  of  Uie  Nobilitas,  whether 
the  motives  of  these  opponents  were  pure  and 
honest,  or  whether  the  motives  were  self-aggran- 
disement through  popular  fiivour.  Of  Caesar,  who 
sought  to  gun  the  popular  fiivour,  it  was  truly 
said,  that  it  was  not  so  much  what  he  gave  to  the 
people  which  made  him  formidable,  as  what  he 
would  expect  to  get  fitim  them  in  return.  A 
Popularis  might  be  of  the  dass  of  the  Nobilitas, 
and  very  often  was.  He  miffht  even  be  a  Patrician 
like  Caesar:  his  object  miffht  be  either  to  humble 
the  nobles,  or  to  promote  tne  interest  of  the  people, 
or  to  promote  his  own ;  or  he  might  have  all  the 
objects,  as  Caesar  had. 

The  Nobilitas  is  discussed  by  Becker,  Hcmd- 
flvol  der  Romueikm  AherthUmer^  ii  Iste  Abth. ;  and 
there  is  probably  littie  to  add  to  what  he  has  said, 
and  littie  to  correct  in  it  There  are  also  some  re- 
marks on  the  Roman  Nobiles  in  Zachariae,  S^Ua 
(L  5).  He  observes  of  Sulla  that  though  his  fomily 
was  Patrician,  he  could  hardly  be  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  Nobiles  in  the  strict  sense,  as  the 
term  Nobilitas  implied  that  some  one  of  a  man*s 
ancestors  had  filled  a  curule  magistracy,  and  it 
also  implied  the  possession  of  wealth.  But  this 
is  a  confrised  view  of  the  matter.  Sulla's  an- 
cestors had  filled  curule  magistrades  ;  and  though 
his  fimiily  was  poor,  it  was  still  Nobilis.  A 
Nobilis,  Uiough  poor,  as  Sulla  was,  was  still  No- 
bilis. Want  of  w«dth  might  deprive  a  man  of 
influence,  but  not  of  the  Jus  Imaginum.  If  there 
was  any  Patrician  whose  ancestors  had  never  filled 
a  curule  magistracy,  he  would  not  be  Nobilis  in 
the  strict  sense.  But  when  the  NobOitas  had  been 
formed  into  a  powerfol  body,  which  was  long  be- 
fore the  reforms  of  the  Grsiochi,  the  distinction  ti 
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Patriciap  was  of  secondary  importance.  It  would 
■eem  unlikely  that  there  was  any  patrician  gens 
existing  in  the  year  B.  c.  133,  or,  indeed,  long 
before  that  time,  the  fiunilies  of  which  had  not 
enjoyed  the  highest  honours  of  the  state  many 
times.     The  exceptions,  if  any,  would  be  few. 

In  reading  the  Greek  writers  on  Roman  history, 
it  is  useful  to  attend  to  the  meaning  of  the  politiod 
terms  which  they  use.  The  ivyarol  of  Plutarch 
{Tib.  Graoeh,  13,  20),  and  the  vXoi^o-ioi,  are  the 
Nobilitas  and  their  partisans  ;  or  as  Cicero,  after 
he  was  made  consul,  would  call  them  the  Opti- 
mates.  In  such  passages  as  Dion  Cassius  (xxxriiL 
2),  the  meaning  of  ivyarol  may  be  collectied  from 
the  context  [O.L.] 

NODUS,  in  a  special  sense,  was  applied  to  the 
following  psfts  of  dress :  —  I.  The  knot  used  in 
tying  on  the  scarf  [Chlamys]  or  other  article  con- 
stituting the  Am  ICTUS.  This  was  often  effected 
by  the  aid  of  a  brooch  [Fibula],  a  ring,  or  some 
jewel  (Viig.  Aen,  I  320,  vi  301,  xL  776  ;  Claud. 
de  Rcgat,  Pros,  ii  40)  ;  but  frequently  in  the 
method  shown  in  the  woodcut  of  Diana  at  p.  276. 
II.  The  knot  of  hair  (ic«(pvf(6of,  jc/m»6vAos),  either 
at  the  top  or  at  the  back  of  the  head  adopted  by 
both  sexes  in  festening  their  long  hair,  which  was 
turned  upwards  or  backwards  for  the  purpose 
(crine  runus  adducto  reoocare  nodo^  Seneca,  Oed^. 
ii. ;  Virg.  Aen.  vr.  138  ;  Hor.  Epod.  xL  28).  Ex- 
amples  may  be  seen  in  the  woodcuts  at  pp.  329, 
597.  III.  The  knot  of  leather  worn  by  boys  of 
the  poorer  classes  at  Rome  instead  of  the  golden 
Bulla.  [J.  Y.] 

NOMEN  (5yo/ia),  name.  1.  Orbkk.  The 
Greeks,*as  is  well  known,  bore  only  one  name  (Paus. 
▼ii.  7.  §  4),  and  it  was  one  of  the  especial  rights  of 
a  father  to  choose  the  names  for  his  children,  and 
to  alter  them  if  he  pleased.  (Demosth.  e.  Boeot.  L 
p.  1002,  1006,  0.  Afaeart.  p.  1075,  &c)  It  was 
customary  to  give  to  the  eldest  son  the  name  of 
the  grandfitther  on  his  father^s  side.  The  history 
of  Greece  contains  many  instances  of  this  custom, 
and  Sositheus  (ap.  Demosth.  e.  MaoarL  Le.)  says, 
**  I  gave  to  my  eldest  son,  as  is  just  (6<nrep  icol 
ilKcu6¥  iffri\  the  name  of  my  father."  (Compare 
Ettstath.  adR,f.  546.)  What  custom  was  genendly 
followed  in  regard  to  the  other  children  may  be 
inferred  from  the  same  passage,  for  Sositheus  goes 
on  to  say,  that  he  called  his  second  son  after  the 
name  of  his  wife*s  fether,  the  third  after  a  relation 
of  his  wife,  and  the  fourth  son  after  his  own 
grand&ther  on  his  mother^s  side.  Mothers  seem 
also  sometimes  to  have  assumed  the  right  of  giving 
the  names  to  their  children  (Eurip.  Pkoen.  58), 
and  it  may  be  that,  as  in  the  case  described  by 
Aristophanes  {Nvb.  60,  &c.),  sometimes  a  quarrel 
arose  between  the  parents,  if  they  could  not  agree 
upon  the  name  to  be  given  to  a  child.  A  boy  also 
sometimes  received  the  name  of  his  fitther,  as  in 
the  cases  of  Demosthenes  and  Demades,  or  one 
similar  to  that  of  his  father.  Nausinicus  thus 
palled  his  son  Nausiphilus,  and  Callicrates  called 
his  son  Callistratus.  (Bbckh,  ad  PuuL  Pytk  iv. 
n.  265.)  A  similar  method  was  sometimes  adopted 
m  the  names  of  several  brothers ;  thus  two  brothers 
in  the  speech  of  Lysias  against  Diagiton  are  called 
Diodotus  and  Diogiton.  In  some  cases  lastly,  the 
luune  of  a  son  was  a  patronymicon,  formed  fit>m 
the  name  of  the  father,  as  Phocion,  the  son  of 
Phocoi. 
T||0  day  on  which  children  received  their  names 
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was  the  tenth  after  their  birth.  (Aristoph.  A9 
922,  &c)  According  to  some  accounts  a  child  re- 
ceived its  name  as  early  as  the  seventh  or  even 
fifth  day  after  its  birth.  [Amphidromu.]  The 
tenth  day,  called  ^cic^ni,  however,  was  a  festive 
day,  and  friends  and  relations  were  invited  to  take 
part  in  a  sacrifice  and  a  repast,  whence  the  ex- 
pressions 9€Kdrfiv  d^ir  and  ttKdniP  {<rri^.  If 
in  a  court  of  justice  proofii  could  be  adduced  that 
a  father  had  held  the  SciccC-ny,  it  was  sufficient 
evidence  that  he  had  recognised  the  child  as  his 
own.  (Demosth.  e.  Boeot.  i.  p.  1001,  «.  BoeoL  IL 
p.  1017  ;  Isaeus,  de  Pyrrk.  kertd.  p.  60.) 

The  feet  that  every  Greek  had  only  one  oiune 
rendered  it  necessary  to  have  an  innumerable 
variety  of  names,  and  never  has  a  nation  shown 
more  taste,  ingenuity,  and  invention  in  deviang 
them  than  the  ancient  Greeks.  But  however  great 
the  number  of  names  might  be,  ambiguity  and  con- 
fusion could  not  be  avoided  ;  and  in  reading  the 
works  of  the  Greeks  we  are  not  always  certain 
whether  the  same  name  in  different  passages  or 
writers  belongs  to  one  or  to  several  persons.  The 
Greeks  themselves  were  aware  of  this,  and  where 
accuracy  was  of  importance  they  used  varions 
means  to  prevent  mistakes.  Sometimes  they  added 
the  name  of  the  &ther  in  the  genitive  case,  as 
*AAxi^uC^s  h  KXciy(ov,  UXturro&ttl^  h  UaaHrsanovi 
sometimes  they  added  the  name  of  the  (dace  or 
country  in  which  a  person  was  bom,  in  the  form  of 
an  adjective,  as  SovicvSI^s  b  'ABriPtuos^  'Hp<(8orot 
'AAiicopyfluro'e^f,  Xaf^uuniifis  Ilaiaytc^,  Aucalap" 
Xos  6  Mco-cr^yios,  &,c  ;  sometimes  they  added  an 
epiUiet  to  the  name,  expressing  either  the  occupa* 
tion  or  profession  which  a  person  followed,  or  in- 
dicating the  school  to  which  he  belonged.  Instances 
are  ef  such  frequent  occurrence  that  it  is  superfluous 
to  quote  any.  The  custom  of  adding  the  &ther^ 
name  was  called  wsirp66w  ovofidCwBat,  (Paus.  viL 
7.  §  4 ;  XenopL  Oeeonom.  7.  §  3.) 

la  common  life  the  Greeks  had  vet  another 
means  of  avoiding  ambiguity,  and  wis  was  the 
frequent  use  of  nidmames,  expressive  of  mental  or 
bo^y  peculiarities  and  defects.  Thus  Demos- 
thenes was  fitHn  his  childhood  called  BdraKos, 
(Aeschin.  e.  TSmardL  pp.  139,  142 ;  Demosth.  de 
Conm,  p.  288.)  Aristophanes  (Av.  1291,  &c) 
mentions  several  names  of  birds  which  were  used 
as  nicknames  ;  other  nicknames  are  preserved  in 
Athenaeus  (vi  p.  242). 

(Compare  ficK^ker,  (AariUeSj  voL  L  p.  23,  &c.) 

2.  Roman.  In  the  earliest  history  of  Rome 
there  occur  persons  who  are  designated  by  only 
one  name,  such  as  Romulus,  Remus,  and  others, 
while  there  are  many  also  who  bear  two  names. 
The  Romans  of  a  later  age  were  themselves  un- 
certain as  to  the  legitimate  number  of  names  borne 
by  the  earliest  Romans  ;  and  while  Vairo  (op. 
VaL  Max.y  Epitome  de  Nommum  Rationed  Ap- 
pian  {Bom.  Hist.  Prasf.  iS),  and  others,  stated 
that  the  eariiest  Romans  used  only  to  have  ana 
name,  their  opponents  adduced  a  great  many  in- 
stances in  which  persons  had  twa  This  question 
will  perhaps  be  placed  m  a  more  proper  light,  and 
become  more  satisfactorily  settled,  if  we  consider 
separately  the  three  distinct  elements  of  which 
the  Roman  nation  was  composed  in  its  origin,  and 
it  will  then  be  found  that  ooth  Varro  and  his  op- 
ponents are  right  or  wrong  according  as  their  as- 
sertions are  applied  to  one  or  to  all  of  the  three 
.tribes. 
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The  SaMnei^  from  the  earliest  times  down  to 
the  end  of  their  existence,  had  two  names  (VaL 
Muz.  de  NomiimM  Raii(me\  one  indicating  the 
indiyidual  as  such  (praenomek\  e.^.  ^Ibos,  Volesns, 
Pompns  (Val.  Max.  /.«.),  Tains  (Fest  9.v.\  Caius, 
Titos,  Quintus,  Appins,  &a,  and  the  second  the 
gens  to  which  the  individual  belonged,  which  ter- 
minated like  the  Roman  nomina  gentilicia  in  tiw  or 
0tM^  e,  g.  Tatius,  Pompilins,  Claudius,  &c  It  is 
moreover  a  feature  peculiar  to  the  Sabines  that  a 
person  sometimes,  instead  of  a  praenomen  and  a 
nomen  gentilidum,  had  two  nomina  gentilicia,  one 
indicating  the  gens  of  his&ther  and  the  other  that 
of  his  mother.  The  latter  sometimes  preceded  and 
sometimes  followed  the  former.  This  custom  is 
clear  from  Livy  (zzxiz.  13, 17)»  who  mentions  a 
Campanian  (Sabine)  woman,  Paculla  Minia,  who 
was  married  to  a  man  who  bore  the  name  of  Cer- 
rinius  from  his  gens,  and  one  of  the  sons  of  these 
purents  was  caUed  Minius  Cerrinius.  Another 
mstaaoe  is  the  name  of  the  Sabine  augur  Attius 
Navius,  where,  according  to  Dionysius  (iiL  p.  70), 
AUius  is  the  tyoyjck  ovyycrcruc^ir.  Dionysius, 
however,  must  be  mistaken  in  making  Navius  an 
5n>/ia  «po<nrxopiic^y,  if  he  meant  this  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Roman  praenomen,  which  the  name 
Navius  never  was.  In  all  probability  therefore 
both  Attius  and  Navius  are  nomina  gentilicia.  A 
third  instance  seems  to  be  Minatius  Magius  (VeU. 
Pat  iL  16),  the  son  of  Decius  Magius.  This  prac- 
tice must  have  been  very  common  among  the  Sa- 
bines, for  in  most  cases  in  which  the  two  names  of 
ft  penon  have  come  down  to  us,  both  have  the  ter- 
nunation  ticc,  as  Marius  Egnatius,  Herius  Asinius 
(Appian.  B.  C.  L  40),  Statins  Gellius  (Liv.  ix.  44), 
Ofilius  Calavius.  A  more  complete  list  of  such 
Sabine  names  is  given  by  GoCtling  {ChtA,  d,  J&m. 
Staat$n.  p.  6.  note  8),  who  smyposes  that  a  son  bore 
the  two  nomina  gentilicia  of  his  fiither  and  mother 
only  as  long  as  he  was  unmarried,  and  that  at  his 
mairiage  he  only  retained  the  nomen  gentilicinra  of 
his  father,  and,  instead  of  that  of  his  mother,  took 
that  of  his  wife.  Of  this,  however,  there  is  not 
sufficient  evidence.  Thus  much  is  certain,  that  the 
Sabines  at  all  times  had  two  names,  one  a  real 
praenomen,  or  a  nomen  gentilicium  serving  as  a 
praenomen,  and  the  second  a  real  nomen  gentili- 
dnm,  derived  from  the  gens  of  the  fttther.  The 
Sabine  women  bore,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of 
Paculla  Minia,  likewise  two  names,  e.  g.  Vestia 
Oppia,  Faucula  Cluvia  (Liv.  xxvi  38),  but  whether 
in  case  they  both  terminate  in  ia  they  are  nomina 
gentilicia,  and  whether  the  one,  as  GKSttling  thmks, 
la  derived  from  ^e  gens  of  ^e  womanVi  fiither, 
and  the  other  from  that  of  her  husband,  cannot  be 
decided.  Manv  Sabines  also  appear  to  have  had  a 
cognomen,  besides  their  praenomen  and  nomen 
gentilicium  ;  but  wherever  this  occurs,  the  prae- 
nomen is  generally  omitted,  e.g.  Herennius  Bassus 
(Liv.  zxiii  48),  Calavius  Perolla  (Liv.  xxxiii.  8), 
Vettius  Cato  (Appian.  B,  C,  i.  40),  Insteius  Cato, 
Popaedius  Silo,  Paphis  Mutilus  (Veil.  Pat  il  16). 
Snch  a  cognomen  must,  as  among  the  Romans, 
have  distinguished  tiie  several  fimiliae  contained 
m  one  gens. 

The  Latins  in  the  earliest  times  had  generally 
only  one  name,  as  is  seen  in  the  instances  adduced 
by  VaiTo  (op.  VaL  Mam.  I  e,\  Romulus,  Remus, 
Austulus,  to  which  we  may  add  the  names  of  the 
kings  of  the  Aborigines  (Latins),  Latinus,  Ascanius, 
Capetas,  Capys,  Procas,  Numitor,  Amulius,  and 
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others.  When,  therefore,  Varro  and  Apf>lan  say 
that  the  earliest  Romans  had  only  one  name,  they 
were  probably  thinking  of  the  Latms.  There  oc- 
cur, indeed,  even  at  an  early  period,  Latins  with 
two  names,  such  as  Oeminus  Metius,  Metins 
Suffetius,  Vitruvius  Vaocus,  Tumus  Herdonius, 
&c  ;  but  these  names  seem  to  be  either  two 
nomina  gentilicia,  or  one  a  nomen  gentilicium  and 
the  other  a  cognomen,  and  the  Latms  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  had  genuine  praenomina  such  as 
occur  among  the  Sabinra  and  afterwards  among 
the  Romans. 

The  Etruscans  in  the  Roman  historians  generallv 
bear  only  one  name,  as  Porsenna,  Spuiinna,  which 
apparency  confirms  the  opinion  of  Varro  ;  but  on 
many  urns  in  the  tombs  of  Etruria  such  names 
terminating  in  na  are  frequently  preceded  by  a 
praenomen.  MQller  {Btnuk,  L  p.  413,  &&),  and 
Gtfttling  {Ue.  p.  81),  who  follows  him,  are  of 
opinion  that  no  £tmscan  ever  bore  a  nomen  genti- 
licium, and  that  the  names  terminating  in  imi  are 
mere  cognomina  or  agnomina.  Niebulur  {Hut.  of 
Rome,  L  n.  881,  note  922,  and  p.  500,  note  1 107), 
on  the  other  hand,  thinks,  and  with  more  proba- 
bility, that  the  Etruscan  na  corresponds  to  the 
Sabine  and  Roman  ttu,  and  that  accordingly  such 
names  as  Porsenna,  Spurinna,  Caecina,  Perperoa, 
Vibenna,  Eigenna,  Mastama,  &c  are  real  nomina 
gentilida. 

From  this  comparison  of  the  three  original  tribes, 
it  is  clear  that  when  the  Romans  became  united 
into  one  nation,  they  chiefly  followed  the  custom 
of  the  Sabines,  and  perhaps  that  of  the  Latins. 
(Val.  Max.  L  e.)  Originally  every  Roman  citizen 
belonged  to  a  gens,  and  derived  his  name  {nomen 
or  nomen  gentUieium)  from  his  gens.  This  nomen 
gentilicium  generally  terminated  in  ttu,  or  with  a 
preceding  e,  in  etat,  which  in  later  times  was  often 
changed  into  aena,  as  Annius,  Anneius,  and  An- 
naeus  ;  Appuleius  and  Appulaeus.  Nomina  gen- 
tilicia terminatinff  in  Uiu  or  eliu$,  sometimes 
change  their  termination  into  the  diininutive  Ulm 
and  etftu,  as  Opillus,  HostiUos,  Quintillus,  and 
Ofellns,  instead  of  ()pilius,  Hostilius,  Quintilius, 
and  Ofelius.  (Herat  Sai.  ii  2. 8,  et  passim.)  Besidea 
this  nomen  gaitflidnm  every  Roman  had  a  name, 
called  praenomen,  which  preceded  the  nomen  gen- 
tilicium, and  which  was  peculiar  to  him  as  an  in- 
dividual, e.^.  Caius,  Lucius,  Marcus,  Cneius,  Sex- 
tus,  &c.  In  early  times  this  name  was  given  to 
boys  when  they  attained  the  age  of  pubertas,  that 
is,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  or,  according  to  others, 
at  the  a^  of  seventeen  (Oellius,  x.  28),  whea 
they  received  the  toga  virilis.  (Fest  «.  o.  PtAet ; 
Scaevola  ap.  VaL  Max.  /.  e.)  At  a  later  time  it 
was  customary  to  give  to  boys  a  praenomen  on  the 
ninth  day  after  their  birth,  and  to  girls  on  the 
eighth  day.  This  solemnity  was  preceded  by  a 
lustratio  ^  the  child,  whence  the  day  was  called 
diealudriem,die»nominnm,otnonUnaUa.  (Macrob. 
/8M.  i.  16 ;  TertulL  de  Idolol.  6.)  The  praenomen 
given  to  a  boy  was  in  most  cases  that  of  the  fiither, 
but  sometimes  that  of  the  grandfiither  or  great- 
grandfiuher.  Hence  we  frequently  meet  with  in- 
stances like  M  Tullius,  M.  F.,  that  is,  Marcus 
Tullius,  Marci  filius,  or  C.  Octavius,  C.  F.,  C.  N., 
C.  P^  tiut  is,  Caius  Octavius,  Caii  filhis,  Caii  nepoa, 
Caii  pronepos.  Sometimes,  however,  the  praenomes 
was  given  without  any  reference  to  &ther  or  grand- 
fiither,  &a  There  existed,  accbrding  to  Varro, 
about  thirty  praenomina,  while  nomina  gentilicia 
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wen  Teiy  numeroiu.  These  two  names,  a  pne- 
nomen  and  a  nomen  gentilidam  or  simply  nomen, 
were  indispensable  to  a  Roman,  and  they  were  at 
the  same  time  sufficioit  to  designate  him  ;  hence 
the  nmnerons  instances  of  Romans  being  designated 
only  by  these  two  names,  even  in  cases  where  a 
third  or  fomth  name  was  possessed  by  the  person. 
Plebeians,  however,  in  many  cases  oi^y  possessed 
two  names,  as  C.  Marius,  Q.  Sertorius,  Cn.  Pom- 
peius,  &c.  The  praenomen  characterised  a  Roman 
citizen  as  on  individual,  and  gave  him,  as  it  were, 
his  caput  [Caput]  at  the  time  when  he  received 
it  As  women  had  not  the  fiill  caput  of  men,  they 
only  bore  the  feminine  form  of  the  nomen  gentili- 
eium,  as  Cornelia,  Sempronia,  Tullia,  Terentia, 
Porcia,  &c  In  later  times,  however,  we  find  that 
women  also  sometimes  had  a  praenomen,  which 
they  received  when  they  married,  and  which  was 
the  femmine  form  of  the  praenomen  of  their  bus* 
bands  ;  such  as  Caia,  Lucia,  Publia.  (ScaevoL  ap, 
VaL  Max.  L  e.)  Csoa  Caecilia,  the  wife  of  L. 
Tarquinins,  if  the  name  be  historical,  is  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule.  (Val.  Max.  2^  e.  ;  see  Cic  pro 
Muren.  12.)  When  Macrobius  (L  e.)  states  that 
girls  received  their  name  (he  evidently  means  the 
praoiomen)  on  the  eighth  day  after  their  birth,  he 
alludes,  as  in  the  case  of  boys  receiving  theirs  on 
the  ninth  day,  to  an  innovation  of  later  times,  and 
among  the  female  praenomina  given  at  such  an 
early  age  we  may  reckon  Prima,  Secunda,  Tertia, 
Quarta,  Postuma,  &c.  (Varro,  de  Ling.  Lai.  ix. 
60 ;  Suet  Oaes.  50  ;  Capitol.  Max.  ei  Balb.  5.) 
Vestal  Vii^gins,  at  the  appointment  to  their  priest- 
hood {oaptio\  when  they  left  the  patria  potestas, 
received,  like  married  women,  a  praenomen,  9.g. 
Caia  Tarxatia,  or  Caia  Suffetia.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
zxxiv.  11.) 

Every  Roman  citizen,  besides  belonging  to  a 
gens,  was  also  a  member  of  a  familia,  contained  in 
a  gens,  and,  as  a  member  of  such  a  fiunilia,  he  had 
or  might  have  a  third  name  or  cognomen.  Such 
cognomina  were  derived  by  the  Romans  from  a 
variety  of  mental  or  bodily  peculiarities,  or  from 
some  remarkable  event  in  tne  life  of  the  person 
who  was  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  fiunilia. 
Such  cognomina  are,  Asper,  Imperiosus,  Magnus, 
Maximus,  Publicola,  Brutus,  Capito,  Cato,  Naso, 
Labeo,  Caecus,  Cicero,  Scipio,  Sulla,  Torquatus, 
&c  These  names  were  in  most  cases  hereditary, 
and  descended  to  the  latest  members  of  a  fiunilia ; 
in  some  cases  they  ceased  with  the  death  of  the 
person  to  whom  they  were  given  for  special  rea- 
sons. Many  Romans  had  a  second  cognomen 
(eoffHomeH  aecundum  or  agnomen),  which  was  given 
to  them  as  an  honorary  distinction,  and  in  comme- 
moration of  some  memorable  deed  or  event  of  their 
life,  e.g.  Africanus,  Asiaticus,  Hispallns,  Cretensis, 
Macedonlcns,  Numantianus,  See.  Such  agnomina 
were  sometimes  given  by  one  general  to  another, 
Bometunes  by  the  army  and  confirmed  by  the 
chief-general,  sometimes  by  the  people  in  the  co- 
mitia,  and  sometimes  they  were  assumed  by  the 
person  himself  as  in  the  case  of  L.  Cornelius  Scipio 
Asiaticus.  Sometimes  also  a  person  adopted  a 
second  cognomen  which  was  derived  frx>m  the  name 
of  his  mother,  as  M.  Porcius  Cato  Salonianus  or 
Saloninus,  who  was  the  son  of  M.  Cato  Censorius 
and  of  Salonia.  (Gellius,  xiii.  19  ;  Plut  Cat*  Mqj. 
24.) 

The  regular  order  in  which  these  names  followed 
cne  another  was  this :  —  1.  praenomen  ;  2.  nomen 
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gentilicium ;  3.  cognomen  primum ;  4.  cognomen 
secundum  or  affnomen.  Sometimes  the  name  of 
the  tribe  to  which  a  person  belonged,  was  added 
to  his  name,  in  the  ablative  case,  as  Q.  Vetres  Ro- 
milia  (Cia  e.  Verr.  i,  8),  C.  Clau£us  Palatina 
(Cic.  c  Verr,  iL  43),  Ser.  Sulpidus  Lemonia  (Cic. 
PhiUp.  ix.  7).  No  one  was  allowed  to  assume  a 
nomen  gentilicium  or  a  cognomen  which  did  not 
belong  to  him,  and  he  who  did  so  was  guilty  of 
fidsum.  (Diff.  4&  tit  11.  s.  13.) 

It  must  have  been  in  comparatively  few  cases 
that  persons  had  a  fourth  name  or  agnomen,  but  the 
three  others  were,  at  least  at  a  late  period,  when 
the  plebeian  aristocracy  had  become  established, 
thought  indispensable  to  any  one  who  claimed  to 
belong  to  an  ancient  fiimily.  (Juvenal,  v.  127*)  In 
the  intercourse  of  common  life,  however,  and  tMfft- 
cially  among  friends  and  relatives,  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  address  one  another  only  by  the  prae- 
nomen or  cognomen,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  letten 
of  Cicero.  It  was  but  very  seldom  that  peiaons 
were  addressed  by  their  nomen  gentilicium.  The 
most  common  mode  of  stating  the  name  of  a  per- 
son in  cases  where  l^al  accuracy  was  not  the  ob- 
ject, was  that  of  mentioning  the  praenomen  and 
cognomen,  with  the  omission  of  the  nomoi  gentili> 
cium,  which  was  easily  understood.  Thus  Caina 
Julius  Caesar  would  during  the  better  ages  of  the 
republic  and  in  fomiliar  address  be  called  Caina, 
otnerwise  Caius  Caesar,  or  even  Cains  Julius,  but 
never  Julius  Caesar,  which  was  only  done  daring 
the  latter  period  of  the  republic  and  under  the  em- 
pire, aa  in  Albins  Tibullus,  Cornelius  N^os,  Me- 
nenius  Agrippa,  &c  A  very  common  mode  of 
stating  the  name  of  a  person  during  these  latter 
times,  was  that  of  merely  mentioning  the  cogno- 
men, provided  the  person  bearing  it  was  soffidentl  j 
known  or  notorious,  as  we  speak  of  Milton  and 
Johnson,  without  adding  any  other  distinction, 
although  there  are  many  persons  bearing  the  same 
name.  The  most  common  of  these  cases  among 
the  Romans  are  Veires,  Carbo,  Cato,  Caepio, 
Cicero,  Caesar,  SuUa,  &&  In  the  time  of  Angua- 
tos  and  Tiberius  it  became  very  common  to  invert 
the  ancient  order  of  nomen  and  cognomen,  and  to 
say,  e,g.  Dmsns  Gaudius,  or  Silvanns  Plaatinsi, 
instead  of  Claudius  Drusus  and  Plautius  Silvmna. 
(VeU.  Pat  iL  97,  112.) 

Roman  women  had  likewise  sometimes  a  cogno- 
men, although  instances  of  it  are  very  rare.  It 
was  sometimes,  like  that  of  men,  derived  from  po^ 
sonal  peculiarities,  such  as  Rufii  and  PusiOa 
(Herat  Sat.  iL  3. 216)  ;  sometimes  frttm  the  nomen 

fmtilicium  of  their  husbands,  as  Junia  Clandilla, 
nnia  Naevia  (Suet  Calig.  12),  Livia  Ocellina 
(Suet  Qalb.  3),  and  sometimes  firom  the  cognomen 
of  their  husbands,  as  Caecilia  Metella. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  republic,  and  the 
early  period  of  the  empire,  when  the  Roman  fran- 
chise was  given  to  whole  countries  and  provinces^ 
the  persons  who  thus  acquired  the  civitas  fre- 
quently adopted  the  praenomen  and  nomen  of  the 
person  through  whose  interest  they  had  obtained 
the  distinction,  or  of  the  emperor  himself  After 
the  time  of  CaracaJla  (a.  d.  212),  when  all  the  firee 
inhabitants  of  the  empire  had  obtained  the  Roman 
franchise,  and  when  the  gentilidan  relations  which 
had  already  gradually  frJlen  into  oblivion  were 
totally  forgotten,  any  person  might  adopt  what 
name  he  pleased,  either  ancient  or  newly  invented^ 
and  even  change  his  name,  if  be  did  not  ISkit 
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it  (Cod.  9.  tit  25)  ;  and  henceforth  the  aacient 
Roman  names  diM4)pear  from  the  history  of  the 
empire  with  incredible  rapidity. 

If  a  person  by  adoption  passed  from  one  gens 
into  another,  he  assumed  the  pnienomen,  nomen, 
and  cognomen  of  his  adoptive  &ther,  and  added  to 
these  ike  name  of  his  former  gens,  with  the  termi- 
nation anus,  Thns  C.  Octavins,  after  being  adopted 
by  his  great-nncle  G.  Julius  Caesar,  was  called  C. 
Julius  Caesar  Octarianus,  and  the  son  of  L.  Aemi- 
lius  Paullus,  when  adopted  by  P.  Cornelias  Scipio, 
was  called  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Aemilianus.  [  Aj>of- 
Tio  (Roman).]  There  were,  howeyer,  two 
gentes,  Tiz.,  the  gens  Antonia  and  the  gens  Fla- 
minia,  which,  in  case  of  any  of  their  gentHes  being 
adopted  into  another  gens,  took  the  termination 
MM*  instead  of  anuSf  as  Antoninus  and  Flamininus, 
instead  of  Antonianus  and  Flaminianus.  Some* 
times  also  the  cognomen  of  the  former  &mily  was 
retained  and  added  without  any  alteration  to  the 
name  of  the  adoptive  father,  as  in  the  case  of  Q. 
Serrilius  Caepio  Brutus.  (Eckhel,  Doetr.  Num. 
vol  ▼.  p.  59.)  This  was  done  <nily  in  case  the 
cognomen  was  of  great  celebrity  ;  but  it  some- 
times underwent  a  change  in  the  termination.  Thus 
Claudius  Marcellus,  when  adopted  by  Cornelius 
Lentulus,  was  called  Cornelius  Lentulus  Marcelli- 
nus.  (Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  vol.  t.  p.  59  and  p.  187.) 
If  one  man  adopted  two  brothers,  the  adoptive 
fiither  might  choose  any  praenomina  at  his  discre- 
tion in  order  to  distinguish  his  adoptive  sons  from 
each  other.  Thus  when  Augustus  adopted  the  two 
■CDS  of  Agrippe,  he  gave  to  the  one  the  praenomen 
Caiua,  and  to  the  other  the  praenomen  Ludus. 
(YelL  Pat  iL  96.)  During  the  early  period  of  the 
empire  it  appears  to  have  sometimes  occurred  that 
a  person,  when  adopted  into  another  gens,  added 
liis  own  nomen  gentilicium  without  any  alteration 
to  that  of  his  adoptive  fiither,  as  in  the  cases  of  C. 
Plinius  Caecilius  Secundus,  and  L.  Aelius  Anre- 
lius  Commodus.  (Dion  Cass.  ExoarpL  lib.  Izzii.  c. 
15.)  Besides  this,  many  other  irregularities  oc- 
cnired  in  cases  of  adoption  during  ue  period  of 
the  empire,  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  our  purpose 
to  enumerate  them  here. 

Slaves  had  only  one  name,  and  usually  retained 
tliat  which  they  had  borne  before  they  came  into 
slavery.  If  a  slave  was  restored  to  freedom,  he 
received  the  praenomen  and  nomen  gentilicium  of 
his  former  master,  and  to  these  was  added  the 
name  which  he  had  had  as  a  slave.  He  became 
thus  in  some  measure  the  gentilis  of  his  former 
master,  in  as  &r  as  he  had  the  same  nomen  genti- 
licium, but  he  had  none  of  the  other  claims  which 
a  freebom  gentilis  had.  (Cic.  Top.  6.)  Instances 
of  such  frvMdom  are,  Titus  Ampins  Menander,  a 
freedman  of  T.  Ampius  Balbus  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  ziiL 
70) ;  L.  Cornelius  Chrysogonus,  a  freedman  of 
L.  Cornelius  Sulla  (Cic  pro  Roae.  Am,  2,  &&),  M., 
Tullius  Laurea,  and  M.  Tullius  Tiro,  fireedmen  of 
M.  Tullius  Cicero.  If  the  state  emancipated  a 
■ervus  publicus,  and  gave  him  the  franchise  at  the 
nme  time,  any  praenomen  and  nomen  were  given 
to  him,  or  he  took  these  names  from  the  magistrate 
who  performed  the  act  of  emancipation  in  the  name 
of  the  state,  and  then  received  a  cognomen  derived 
fitmi  the  name  of  the  city,  as  Romanus  or  Roma- 
nensis.  (Yam^deZMg.  Lot,  viil  83;  Liv.  iv. 
61.)  [L.  S.] 

NOMEN.  [FsNCB,  p.  527,  a  ;  Oblioa- 
noiras.] 
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NOMENCLA'TOR.  [Ambitus,  p.  77,  a.] 
NOMISMATOS  DIAPHORAS  GRAPHE 
(wofitfffiaros  Jiia^opas  ypcuph)  is  the  name  of  the 
public  action  which  might,  at  Athens,  be  brought 
against  any  one  who  coined  money  either  too  light 
in  weight  or  not  consisting  of  the  pure  metal  pre- 
scribed by  the  law.  The  lawful  punishment  in- 
flicted upon  a  person  in  case  he  was  convicted  was 
death.  (Demosth.  e.  L^  p.  508,  c.  TimocraL 
p.  765,  &C.)  What  action  might  be  brought 
against  those  who  coined  money  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  republic,  and  how  such  persons  were 
punished,  is  not  known.  (See  Petitus,  Legg,  AtL 
p.  510.)  [L.S.] 

NOMOPH  Y'LACES  {voiio<pi\aK*s\  were  cer. 
tain  magistrates  or  official  persons  of  high  authority, 
who  exercised  a  control  over  other  magistrates,  and 
indeed  over  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  it  being 
their  duty  to  see  that  the  laws  were  duly  admi- 
nistered and  obeyed.  Mention  is  made  of  such 
officers  at  Sparta  and  elsewhere,  and  some  of  the 
Greek  philosophers  who  wrote  on  legislation  ap- 
pear to  nave  thought,  that  such  a  body  of  men  was 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  a  social  community. 
(Schilmann,  AnL  Jur,  Pvb,  Gr,  p.  130  ;  Plat 
Leg,  vi  p.  252  ;  Xen.  Oeoon,  iz.  14.)  No  such 
body  existed  at  Athens,  for  they  must  have  had  a 
power  too  great  for  the  existence  of  a  democracy. 
The  Senate  of  500,  or  the  Areopagitic  council, 
performed  in  some  measure  the  office  of  law- 
guardians  (Arist  PoL  vi  5,  su5  fin. ;  Andoc  De 
MjfU,  11)  ;  but  the  only  persons  designated  by 
this  name  appear  to  have  been  inferior  function- 
aries (a  sort  of  police),  whose  business  it  was  to 
prevent  irregularities  and  disturbances  in  the 
public  assemblies.  Even  ^eir  existence  has  been 
doubted  by  modem  writers ;  some  think  they  have 
been  confounded  with  the  dtafAoBircu,  Mother 
hypothesis  is,  that  the  office  was  never  introduced 
until  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who,  when 
he  was  invested  with  the  authority  of  lawgiver  by 
Cassander,  gave  to  the  Eleven  the  additional  duty 
of  watching  the  conduct  of  all  the  other  magis- 
trates, with  a  view  to  introduce  a  more  aristo- 
cratical  goyenunent  In  fisvour  of  this  opinion  it 
has  been  observed,  that  the  office  of  POfto^^KoKts 
is  only  mentioned  by  grammarians,  and  they  refer 
to  Deinarchus,  who  was  the  friend  and  contempo- 
rary of  Demetrius.  (See  Schneider^  note  to  Arist 
PoL  vi.  5.  §  10  ;  Wachsm.  vol  i.  pt  L  p.  209  ; 
Meier,  AU,  Proe,  pp.  68—73.)  [C.  R.  K.] 

NOMOS  (wSfjMs),  This  word  comprehends  the 
notion  not  only  of  established  or  statute  law,  but 
likewise  of  all  customs  and  opinions  to  which  long 
prescription  or  natural  feeling  gives  the  force  of 
law ;  as  Euripides  {Baeok,  893;  expresses  it,  rh 
iy  XP^y^  1"**^^  w6fUfioy  &cl  ^^ct  re  vc^vKtJs. 
In  the  heroic  ages,  before  the  period  of  authentic 
history  begins,  we  find  in  the  Homeric  and  other 
poems  traces  of  a  general  belief  among  the  Greeks 
that  government  ought  to  be  controlled  by  law. 
As  even  the  supreme  God  was  supposed  to  be 
subject  to  a  higher  power,  Fate  or  'Arceyicfi,  so  the 
AioTpc^f  /3ao'iXfvf  was  bound  to  govern  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  justice,  Sfxii,  rd/uos,  ^byo/iiii, 
(Horn.  (M.  xviL  487 ;  Pind.  Pyik.  2.  157 ;  Herod, 
iil  38  ;  Hes.  Op.  et  Dieg^  274.)  Government, 
though  monarehinl  and  hereditary,  was  neverthe- 
less limited,  M  fftrois  yipcuri  (Thuc  i.  13).  The 
(monarchs  were  fiyhropts  ^3^  ju^orre;,  bound  to 
consult  for  the  good  of  their  people,  and  to  listen 
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to  the  advice  of  their  connsellon,  or  the  chief  men 
of  the  state  (yipotrrts^  Aycutrcs,  &c),  and  aUo  to 
administer  justice,  HUas,  ddfuaras^  tif^iKlas.  (II, 
ii.  660,  zvi  542,  Od.  xiz.  3,  iy.  689.) 

These  notions  of  ]a.w  and  justice  were  neces- 
sarily vague.  The  r^gal  power,  though  limited  in 
practice,  appears  to  have  heen  absolute  in  theory, 
and,  as  such,  was  easily  liable  to  be  abused.  We 
find  complaints  of  the  abuse  of  power  in  Hesiod 
{Op.  et  Diesy  39. 258)  ;  and  Wachsmuth  {HeU  AU. 
vol.  L  pt  L  c.  18)  remarks  that  the  Odyssey  contains 
indications  of  a  struggle  of  the  nobility  against 
the  sovereign.  That  many  beneficial  concessions 
were  made  by  the  kings  to  their  people  before  the 
age  of  authentic  history,  is  not  improbable.  The 
changes  introduced  by  Theseus  may  be  considered 
in  this  light  But  the  first  great  step  towards  the 
establishment  of  cmutitutional  law  appears  to  have 
been  taken  by  the  Athenians,  when  they  abridged 
the  power  of  the  Medontidae,  and  rendered  govern- 
ment nspomsibUt  r^y  ficurtXtimf  furiffrriirciy  c/f 
^xV  iwtMvyoy.  (Pans.  iv.  5.  §  10.) 

The  transition  bom  customary  or  traditionary 
law  to  fixed  civil  ordinances  must  have  taken  pla(^ 
gradually.  When  people  came  to  unite  in  cities 
JirvytpKlioyTo),  and  form  compact  societies,  they 
began  to  feel  the  necessity  of  having  permanent 
laws  to  define  and  secure  their  civil  rignts.  The 
notion  soon  sprang  up  that  society  vras  formed  for 
the  good  of  all  classes.  The  expression  rh  Kotv6p, 
formerly  applied  to  national  leagues  and  confede- 
racies (Herod,  v.  109),  came  to  denote  a  united 
body  of  citizens  ;  and  equal  laws  were  claimed  for 
all.  From  this  body  indeed  were  excluded  all 
iuch  persons  as  came  under  the  definition  of  irtpU 
oucoi,  provincials  (Herod.  vL  58,  iz.  11),  or  serfs, 
like  the  Helots  ;  and  all  slaves  of  every  kind.  It 
was  only  the  townsman  (vo?drris)  and  the  free- 
man who  could  enjoy  the  privileges  of  a  citizen. 
The  emigrant  (irlfirrros  fiercofcurnis)  though,  if  he 
became  a  resident  (fi^oiico5),  he  was  upon  certain 
conditions  admitted  to  the  protection  of  the  law, 
was  never  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
native. 

Before  any  written  codes  appeared,  law  was  pro- 
mulgated by  the  poets  or  wise  men,  who  sang  the 
great  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  and  delivered  their 
moral  and  political  lessons  in  verse.  Such  was  the 
f^npct  (dedared  law)  of  Sparta  and  Tarcntum. 
The  laws  of  Charondas  were  sung  as  <rK6?aa  at 
Athens.  (Aelian,  ii.  39  ;  Arist  ProbL  xix.  28  ; 
Athenaeus,  xiv.  p.  619 ;  Wachsm.  HelL  Alt.  vol.  L 
pt  L  pp.  20 1 ,  208.)  The  influence  exercised  by  these 
men  arose  in  a  great  measure  from  the  belief  that 
they  were  divinely  inspired  ;  a  power  which  was 
ascribed  to  most  of  the  ancient  law -makers.  Thus, 
the  laws  of  Minos  were  said  to  be  a  revelation  irom 
Jupiter  (Pausan.  iiL  2.  §  4)  ;  Lycurgus  was  the 
confidant  of  the  Delphic  god  ;  Zalencus  of  Pallas. 
(Wachsm.  vol.  i.  pt  L  p.  204.)  Some  have  supposed 
that  the  use  of  y6fios,in  the  sense o(law,  was  derived 
from  the  circumstance  of  laws  having  first  been  in 
yerse,  as  the  same  word  denotes  measure  or  tune. 
But  this  is  not  surprising,  when  we  consider  that 
principles  of  harmony  are  necessary  not  only  to 
music  and  poetry,  but  to  the  adjustment  of  the 
various  rehitions  of  civil  society ;  and  both  mean- 
ings may  well  be  derived  from  Wficiy  (distribuere 
mmmcuique). 

As  civilisation  advanced,  laws  were  reduced  to 
writing,  in  the  shape  either  of  regular  codes  or  dis- 
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tinct  ordmancesvand  afterwards  publicly  ezliibited, 
engraved  on  tablets,  or  hewn  on  columns.  (Lye  c. 
Leoe.  p.  1 65,  ed.  Steph. ;  Arist  PoL  v.  9.  §  2 ;  Plato, 
Leff.  y.  p.  738.)  The  first  written  laws  we  hear  of 
are  those  of  Zalencus.  (Wachsm.  voL  i.  pt  i.  p.  208. ) 
The  first  at  Athens  were  those  of  Draco,  called 
dtafjLol,  and  by  that  name  distinguished  firom  the 
vS/ioi  of  Solon.  {AnAoc  de Mytt.  p.  1 1,  ed.  Steph.) 
From  the  origm  of  this  word  one  wcmld  suppose 
that  it  signified  ordained  or  statute  law,  rebels 
vSfjLos :  but  it  is  frequently  used  like  ^4fus,  in  the 
sense  of  natural  right  or  social  usage.  (Uom.  IL 
ix.  1 34,  XL  778,  Od.  xxiiL  296.)  The  six  inferior 
archons  were  <aUed  b€<rfio$4T(u,  because  a  great 
variety  of  causes  fell  under  thdr  cognizance,  and, 
in  the  absence  of  a  written  code,  those  who  declare 
and  interpret  the  hws  may  be  properly  said  to 
make  them.  (Thirl wall,  Gr,  Hut.  vol  ii.  p.  17.) 

The  hws  of  Lycurgus  were  not  written.  He 
enjoined  that  they  shovdd  never  be  inscribed  on  any 
other  tablet  than  the  h^uts  of  fiis  countrymen. 
(Thirlwall,  vol  i  p.  336.)  Those  of  Solon  were 
inscribed  on  virooden  tablets,  arranged  in  pyramidal 
blocks  turning  on  an  axis,  aUled  6^oiftf  and  ic^cu; 
(Harpocration  and  Suidas,  s.  e. ;  Plut  SoUm.  25.) 
They  were  first  hung  in  the  Acropolis,  but  after- 
wards brought  down  to  the  Prytaneum.  (Harpocr. 
8.  V.  'O  KdruBw  v6fios :  Pausan.  i  18.  §  3.)  Ar- 
chives were  established  for  the  custody  c^  Athenian 
laws  in  the  temple  of  the  mother  of  the  sods  (ip 
T^  fiiiTp^)  with  a  public  servant  (UrifUMrtos)  to 
take  care  of  them.  (Demoeth.  de  FaiU.  Leg.  381, 
e.  Arittog.  799.)  Others  were  hung  up  in  various 
public  places,  so  that  any  citizen  might  have  accesa 
to  them,  to  read  or  take  extracts.  For  instance, 
laws  which  concerned  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archon 
were  hung  up  in  his  office  ;  those  which  ooncemed 
the  senate  (fiovK^vrucoX  v6fioi)  in  their  council- 
room,  and  so  on.  (Demosth.  e.  Aridoe.  627,  643, 
0. 7Y9AO&706 ;  Wachsm.  yolL  pti.  p.  266  ;  Meier 
and  SchSm.  AtL  Proc.  pp.  170,  660.)  After  the 
expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  in  the  archonship 
of  Eudides,  a  decree  was  passed  by  the  assembly  to 
restore  the  ancient  laws,  and  appoint  a  conunittee 
to  revise  them,  and  propose  any  alterations  or  ad- 
ditions that  might  seem  necessary.  The  new  and 
old  laws  were  all  to  be  written  out  in  the  enlaiged 
Ionian  alphabet,  which  had  not  come  into  use  in 
Solon^  time ;  and  the  whole  code  thus  revised  waa 
transcribed  on  the  walls  of  the  portico  (cis  rj^y 
irrohy  &yiypaf^ay).  At  the  same  it  waa  enacted 
that  no  magistrate  should  be  allowed  to  use  an 
unwritten  law  (i^pd^  8i  y6fA^  rits  ipx^f  ftii 
XPV<r0ai  /ii}3i  ircpl  h6s^  Andoc.  de  MgtL  11 — 13, 
ed.  Steph.) 

According  to  these  statutes  of  Solon,  and  those 
which  were  subsequently  enacted  at  various  timea, 
the  magistrates  and  the  judges  at  Athens  were 
bound  to  administer  the  law,  executive  and  judi> 
cial.  The  Heliastic  body,  acting  in  their  capacity 
of  judges  or  jurors  (as  to  their  legislative  see 
NoMOTHBTBs),  wcTc  swom  VC/)!  f£v  &p  p6f»oi 
tl(r\,  Karh,  robs  yofiohs  ^^icurtfox,  vepi  9k  iv  fvfi 
fW,  yv^fjoff  if  ducouordrp.  (Meier  and  Schdm. 
Aa.  Proc.  p.  128.)  In  all  causes,  whether  civil  or 
criminal,  the  parties  procured  copies  or  extracts  of 
such  hiws  as  were  material  to  the  questions  to  be 
tried,  and  brought  them  before  the  ifytfii^p  Sucocr- 
rripiov  at  the  wdxpuris^  by  whom  they  were  con* 
signed  to  the  ^X'*^'*  ^^  produced  at  the  trial,  to 
be  read  to  the  9ueaffrat  by  the  ypofxfwrtOs.     If 
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■nj  man  piodnoed  before  the  jndges  a  fictitioiu 
law  (oijc  Svra  y6fioy),  he  was  puniahable  with 
death.  (Demosth.  e.  ^m&  807.) 

As  the  9iKcurral  (chosen  as  explained  under 
DiCASTBs)  performed  the  functions  both  of  judge 
and  jiuy,  it  is  evident  that  the  important  qaestion, 
how  the  laws  of  Athens  worked,  depends  on  the 
discretion  which  m  ffracUoe  they  exercised  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  written  law.  This  is  only  to 
be  diBcoyered  by  a  carefol  perusal  of  the  Attic 
oratory  and  is  too  wide  a  question  to  be  discussed 
here.  Much  light  is  thrown  on  the  subject  by 
Aristotle  (BieL  i  15),  who,  in  treating  of  judicial 
matters,  aJways  has  in  view  the  practice  of  the 
Athenian  courts.  He  reckons  the  v6fjLoi  among 
the  Artxt^oi  wiffrtiSy  and  advises  the  orator,  when 
the  law  of  the  country  is  against  him  (iiu^ 
ivdimos  ^  6  yryfiafifidyos  r^  irpayftaTi)  to  appeal 
to  the  universal  law  of  justice  or  equity  (r^  Kotvif 
v6fup  iral  rdis  4witiK4<riy^  &$  ^iKcuortpois),  For 
(says  he)  if  the  written  law  is  contrary  to  justice, 
it  is  not  a  law,  oh  yiip  voiti  rh  fyyov  rav  y6i*ov. 
From  this  it  may  be  seen,  that  the  notions  oiter- 
tained  by  the  Athenians  of  the  discretion  to  be  ex- 
ercised by  a  judge  were  somewhat  different  from 
our  own.  There  existed  at  Athens  no  dass  of 
persons  corresponding  to  our  counsel  or  attorneys, 
whose  business  or  profession  it  was  to  expound  the 
laws.  The  office  of  the  ^iryvrat  related  only  to 
religious  observances.  [Exxobtax.]  According 
to  the  principle  of  the  constitution,  every  citisen 
was  bound  to  watch  over  the  preservation  of  the 
laws,  and  to  inform  against  and  prosecute  any  per- 
■ons  who  transgressed  them.  The  people,  either 
on  the  bench  or  in  the  assembly,  were  the  ulti- 
mate judffes.    (Lycurg.  o.  Leoo.  148,  ed.  StepL) 

As  to  uie  difference  between  yS/ios  and  i^ifffio, 
and  as  to  the  manner  in  which  laws  were  enacted 
or  repealed,  see  Nohot&bts&  [C.  R.  K.] 

NOMOTHETES  (yo/Aod^f),  legisUtor,  is  a 
word  which  may  be  applied  to  any  person  who 
causes  laws  to  be  enacted.  Thus,  Pericles  and 
Themistocles  are  called  vofioB^tu,  movers  or  pro- 
posers of  laws.  (Lys.  a.  Nicom,  186,  ed.  Steph.) 
It  is,  however,  more  commonly  given  to  those  emi- 
nent men  whose  laws  have  been  celebrated  for 
their  intrinsic  merit,  or  for  the  important  influence 
which  they  exercised  over  the  destinies  of  their 
country.  Such  were  Minos  of  Crete,  Draco  at 
Athens,  Zaleucus  at  Locri  and  Charondas,  whose 
laws  were  distinguished  for  their  Ajcpftfcio,  and 
were  received  at  Rhegium,  Catana,  and  other  Chal- 
cidian  states.  (Aristot  P6L  ii.  9.  §  8  ;  Hermann, 
P6L  Ant  §  88,  89.)  Biany  other  men  have  been 
honoured  with  this  title,  either  for  having  im- 
proved the  laws  of  their  countrymen,  or  as  having 
by  their  writings,  their  counsel,  and  good  example, 
led  to  the  introduction  of  a  sound  moral  discipline 
among  them.  These  were  the  sages  or  wise  men, 
called  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (L  40)  ffwrroi  rivts 
fcol  yofioBerucol,  Pittacus  of  Lesbos,  Phidon  of 
AigOB,  Thales  of  Miletus,  Bias  of  Priene,  Chilon, 
who  improved  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  and  Pytha- 
goras, may  be  reckoned  in  this  class.  ( Wachsm. 
voLL  pLl  p.  212.)  But  the  name  of  pofw$4Tris  is 
given  Kcn^  H^X^y  to  Solon  and  Lycurgus ;  for  they 
not  only  introduced  codes  of  laws,  but  were  the 
fonnden  of  eonstitutions  (iroXirc^oi),  which,  though 
from  time  to  time  modified  and  altered,  and 
sometimes  even  suspended,  remained  more  or  less 
in  forc%  so  long  as  Athens  and  Sparta  existed 
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as  republics.  (Aristot.  Po/.  iL  9.  §  i.)  So  hiffh 
was  the  esteem  in  which  Solon  was  held  by  the 
Athenians,  as  the  founder  of  their  social  polity, 
that  although  many  important  reforms  were  ef- 
fected  at  various  periods,  he  still  continued  to  be 
r^arded  as  tks  lawgioer  (6  vofio$4T7is\  and  the 
whole  body  of  laws  passed  under  his  name. 
Wachsmuth  (vol  i.  pt  i  p.  268)  remarks  that  on  this 
account,  whenever  a  law  of  Solon  is  cited,  we  may 
suspect  that  it  contains  interpolation.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  in  all  the 
changes  which  took  place  in  the  Athenian  consti- 
tution, the  reformos  aimed  at  preserving  the  main 
principles  of  Solon*s  policy.  Cleisthenes,  who  esta- 
blished the  ^rifiai^  remodelled  the  ^Acd,  and  made 
other  changes,  is  characterised  by  Aristotle  (PoL 
ii  6.  §  11)  as  havmg  for  his  object  tsb^ai  tV 
ijIfioKfKtriw, 

Ther«  is  this  remarkable  difference  between  the 
legislation  of  Solon  and  that  of  other  Greek  Uw- 
givers,  that  he  did  not  (as  they  did)  endeavoor  to 
secure  fixity  and  finality  for  his  institutions.  Za- 
leucus and  Ohanmdas  are  said  to  have  made  it  a 
capital  crime  to  propose  new  laws.  Lycuigos  for- 
bade youi^  men  to  censure  the  laws ;  and  when  he 
went  on  his  last  journey,  from  whicli  he  never  re- 
turned (the  story  says),  he  bound  his  oonntiymcn 
by  an  oath  to  observe  all  his  laws  till  his  retnn. 
Solon  exacted  a  similar  oath  of  the  Athenians  lor 
only  ten  years.  (Herod,  i  29  ;  Wachsm.  vol  L 
pti.  p.211  ;  Thirlwall, Or. ^irf.  vol. i  p.  296.) 

But  Solon  also  devised  regulations  by  which  the 
hiws  might  undergo  pericecal  revision,  and  be 
amended  as  occasion  required.  At  the  first  Kvpta 
4KK\riffla  in  every  year,  any  person  was  at  liberty 
to  point  out  defects  in  the  ptTJati^g  code  or 
propose  alterations  If  his  motion  was  deemed 
worthy  of  attention,  the  third  assembly  miffht 
refer  the  matter  to  a  legislative  committee^  csUed 
vofMBiraL  This  committee  was  selected  by  lot 
from  the  Heliastic  body  ;  it  being  the  intention 
of  Solon  to  limit  the  power  of  the  popular  assembly 
by  means  of  a  superior  board  <™MMttiiig  i^om  itself^ 
composed  of  citisens  of  mature  age,  bound  by  a 
stricter  oath,  and  accustomed  to  weigh  legal  prin- 
ciples by  the  exercise  of  their  judical  functions. 
The  number  of  the  committee,  so  appointed,  varied 
according  to  the  exigency  of  the  occasion.  The 
people  mpointed  five  advocates  (oMueoi)  to  attend 
before  the  board  and  wiRinti^in  the  policy  of  the 
existing  institution.  If  the  proposed  measure  met 
the  approval  of  the  committee,  it  passed  into  law 
forthwith.  Besides  this,  the  Thesmothetae  were 
officially  authorised  to  review  the  whole  code,  and 
refer  all  statutes  which  they  considered  unworthy 
of  being  retamed  to  the  yopmrtu,  (Hermann,  PoL 
Ant  §  131  ;  Wachsm.  voL  i  pt  L  p.260  ;  Thiil- 
wall,  vol  il  p.  46  ;  Demosth.  e.  Ttmoer.  706.) 

Hence  appean  the  difierence  between  ^^lo/ia 
and  p6iio$.  The  mere  resolution  of  the  people  in 
assembly  was  a  ifr^ur/io,  and  only  remained  in 
force  a  year,  like  a  decree  of  the  senate.  Nothing 
was  a  law  that  did  not  pass  the  ordeal  of  the 
pofiadirai.  The  democracy  of  Solon  was  therefore 
one  of  that  kind,  in  which  (as  Aristotle  says), 
K^pios  ^y  6  y6fioSt  4aX'  ob  rh  irX^^or.  (Pol.  iv.  4. 
§  3  ;  Hermanp,  PoL  Ant,  §  67.  n.  8  ;  Demosth.  e. 
Aristae.  649,  651.)  PrvgUegia  required  to  be 
passed  by  six  thousand  of  the  people  in  assembly, 
giving  their  votes  secretly.  The  naturalization  of 
a  foreigner  is  an  example  of  a  privUegimm ;  for 
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which  two  votes  of  different  assemblies  were  ne- 
cessary.    (Demosth.  e:iViBa«r.  1375.) 

Propositions  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  were 
first  approved  by  the  senate  of  500,  and  then 
called  irpo€ov\€6fuprei.  The  mover  of  a  law  was 
said  dupcu  or  ypA/^w  vSfiow,  the  people  who  passed 
it  ^Mcu.  To  indict  a  man  for  proposing  illegal 
measures  was  called  ypd^a$al  rtva  irapeaf6fui»v. 
As  to  the  proceedings  in  soch  a  case,  see  Para- 
NOHON  Qraphx.  [C.R.K.] 

NONAE.    [Calsndabium.] 

NORMA  (Ty^fwr),  a  square,  used  by  carnen- 
ters,  masons,  and  other  artificers,  to  make  tneir 
work  rectangular.  (Philo  de  7  Ori.  SpecL  2  ;  Vi- 
truv.  viL  8 ;  Plin.  ff,N,  xxxvL  22.  s.  51  ;  Pru- 
dent Ptychom,  828.)  It  was  made  by  taking  three 
flat  wooden  rulers  [Rsoula]  of  equal  thickness, 
one  of  them  being  two  feet  ten  inches  long,  the 
others  each  two  reet  long,  and  joining  them  to- 
gether by  their  extremities  so  as  to  assume  the 
form  of  a  right-angled  triangle.  (Isid.  Orig.  ziz. 
19.)  This  method,  though  only  a  close  approxi- 
mation, must  have  been  quite  sumdent  for  sJl  com- 
mon purposes.  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  the 
longest  side,  i. «.  the  hjrpotenuse  of  the  triangle, 
was  discarded,  and  the  instrument  ^en  a^umed 
the  form,  in  which  it  is  exhibited  among  other 
tools  in  woodcut  at  p.  283.  A  square  of  a  still 
more  simple  fiuhion,  made  by  merely  cutting  a 
rectangular  piece  out  of  a  bowd,  is  shown  on  an- 
other sepulchral  monument,  found  at  Rome  and 
published  by  Oruter  (/.  c  p.  229),  and  copied  in 
the  woodcut  which  is  here  introduced.  The  square 
was  used  in  making  the  semicircular  striae  of  Ionic 
columns  [Columna],  a  method  founded  on  the 
proposition  in  Euclid,  that  the  angle  contained  in 
a  semicircle  is  a  right  angle  (Vitmv.  ilL  5.  §  14). 


From  the  use  of  this  instrument  a  right  angle 
was  also  caUed  a  normal  angle.  (QuintiL  xi.  8.  p. 
446,  ed.  Spalding.)  Any  thing  mis-shapen  was 
called  oftfiormuL    (Hor.  5^  ii  2.  3.)       [J.Y.] 

NOTA,  which  signified  a  mark  or  sign  of  any 
kind,  was  also  employed  for  an  abbreviation. 
Hence  notae  signified  the  marks  or  signs  used  in 
taking  down  the  words  of  a  speaker,  and  was 
equivalent  to  our  short-hand  writing,  or  steno- 
graphy; and  notarii  signified  short-himd  writen. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  aotos  also 
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signified  writing  in  cipher ;  and  many  passages  In 
the  ancient  reciters  which  are  supposed  to  refer 
to  short^hand,  refer  in  reality  to  writing  in  cipher. 
Thus  both  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus  wrote  many 
of  their  lottos  in  cipher  {per  noUu^  Suet  Jid, 
Goes.  56,  Avg.  88  ;  comp.  OelL  xviL  9).  Still 
short-hand  was  well  known  and  extensively  em- 
ployed. Among  the  Greeks  it  is  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  Xenophon  (Dioff.  Laert.  ii  48), 
and  their  short-hand  writers  werecaBedraxtTp^^ot, 
6^vypd^t  and  tnnfutuypdipoi.  The  first  introduc- 
tion of  the  art  among  the  Romans  is  ascribed  to 
Cicero.  Plutarch,  in  speaking  of  the  speech  of 
Cato  in  the  senate  on  the  punishment  of  the  Catilinar 
rian  conspirators,  relates,  **  They  say  that  this  is 
the  only  speech  of  Cato  which  is  preserved,  and 
that  it  was  owing  to  Cicero  the  consul  who  had 
previously  instructed  those  clerks,  who  surpassed 
the  rest  in  quick  writing,  in  the  use  of  certain 
signs  which  comprehended  in  their  small  and  brief 
marks  the  force  of  many  characters,  and  had 
placed  them  in  different  parts  of  the  senate-house. 
For  the  Romans  at  this  time  were  not  used  to 
employ  nor  did  they  possess  what  are  called  note- 
wnters  (<nffifi(ryp(u^(),  but  it  was  on  this  occa- 
sion, as  they  say,  that  they  were  first  established 
in  a  certain  form.**  {Oat,  mm.  c.  23,  Long*S  tiansL) 
Cicero  himself  sometimes  wrote  in  short-hand  for 
the  sake  of  brevity  or  secrecy  (3i&  vm^luv  terip- 
•mam,  Cic.  a<i^tf.  xiii.'32).  Dion  Cassius  (Iv.  7) 
attributes  the  invention  of  stenogn4>hy  to  Mae- 
cenas. Eusebius,  in  his  Chroniccm,  ascribes  it  to 
Tiro,  the  freedman  of  Cicero,  and  hence  the  systMn 
of  abbreviated  writing,  in  which  some  manuscripts 
are  written,  has  received  the  name  of  Nbiae  7\Vt>- 
nianas  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  whether 
this  species  of  short-hand  was  really  the  invention 
of  Tiro.  It  would  appear,  moreover,  from  several 
passages  in  ancient  writov,  that  tiie  system  of 
shcnt^nand  employed  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
empire  must  have  been  of  a  much  simpler  and 
more  expeditious  kind  than  the  Notae  Tinmanas. 
Thus  Seneca  says  {E^.  90):  **Quid  voborum 
notas,  quibus  quamvis  citata  excipitur  oratio,  et 
celeritatem  linguae  manus  sequitur.**  ManUios 
speaks  to  the  same  effect  (iv.  197) :  — 

**  Hie  et  scriptor  erit  velox,  cui  litera  verbum  est, 
Quique  notis  linguam  superet,  cursimque  loquen^ 
Excipiet  longas  nova  per  compendia  voces.** 

And  likewise  Martial  (xiv.  208) :  — 

^  Cunant  verba  licet ;  manus  est  velodor  illis : 
Nondum  lingna  suum,  dextra  peregit  opus.** 

Many  of  the  wealthy  Romans  kept  slaves,  who 
were  trained  in  the  art.  (Senec.  ^.  L  eJ)  Thus  the 
elder  Pliny,  when  travelling,  used  to  cany  a  natarnu 
with  him,  tiiat  the  slave  might  be  ready  to  take 
down  any  thing  that  he  wished.  (Plin.  £^.  iii  5.) 
The  art  was  also  leamt  even  by  the  Roman  noblea, 
and  the  emperor  Titus  was  a  great  proficient  in  it. 
(Suet  TiL  3.)  At  a  later  time,  it  seems  to  hava 
been  generally  taught  in  the  schools,  and  hence 
Fulgentius  (Afytkolog,  iii  10)  divides  the  writing 
taught  in  sdiools  into  two  kinds,  the  AbMtdaria 
and  Notaria  ;  the  former  being  the  rwnlar  letters 
of  the  alphabet.  A,  B,  C,  D,  ftc,  and  the  lattery 
stenography.  There  were,  mozeover,  short-hand 
writers  {noUnii)  by  profession,  who  were  chiefly 
employed  in  taking  down  (ao^ofv,  ssetjosre)  the 
proceedings  in  the  courts  of  justioei    At  a  later 
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period,  ihej  were  called  tatotpUnrtt  (Dig.  19.  tit  2. 
«.  19.  §  9),  These  short-hand  writers  were  alio 
employed  on  some  occasions  to  take  down  a  pez^ 
fon*s  wiU  (Dig.  29.  tit  1.  s.  40). 

This  is  the  chief  information  we  hare  respect- 
ing the  nse  of  stenography  by  contemporary  wri- 
ten.  But  Isidoros,  who  lived  in  the  serenth 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  gives  a  more  detailed 
acooont  of  the  history  of  the  art  {JMQ'  i  21. 
p.  886,  ed.  Gothofred).  He  ascribes  the  invention 
of  the  art  to  Ennins  (?),  who  he  says  invented 
1100  marks  (noAw)  ;  bnt  the  first  person  who 
practised  it  at  Rome  he  states  to  have  been  Tiro, 
the  freedman  of  Cicero,  who,  however,  according 
to  Isidora^s  account,  used  only  notae  for  preposi- 
tions. Isidore  then  goes  on  to  say  that  additional 
notae  were  invented  by  Tertius  Persannius,  Phi- 
hurgins,  and  Aqnila,  a  freedman  of  Maecenas,  till 
at  length  Seneca  reduced  the  whole  to  a  regular 
system,  and  increased  the  number  of  notae  to 
6000.  What  truth  there  may  be  in  this  account, 
it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  the  view  which  it 
gives  of  the  gradual  imiurovement  of  the  system 
by  successive  persons  is,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  most  probable. 

The  system  of  shorthand  called  ^otos  7¥ro> 
mamm  is  explained  in  a  work  printed  by  Oruter 
in  his  ThMontnu  Inseriptummm,  This  work  is 
ascribed  in  the  manuscripts  to  Tiro  and  Seneca, 
but  contains  many  words,  which  were  only  used 
at  a  much  later  age.  It  appears  from  this  work, 
that  the  Notae  Tironianae  were  very  difierent 
from  our  system  of  stenography,  and  were  simple 
abbieviations  of  the  words,  such  as  were  used, 
only  to  a  smaller  extent,  in  ordinary  writing. 
We  likewise  have  some  manuscripts  written  in 
Notae  Tironianae,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in 
the  work  of  Kopp  quoted  below  (Carpentier,  Al- 
pkabdum  TinrntamuHj  Paris,  1747;  Kopp,  Pet- 
laeographica  Critiea^  1817,  voL  i  ;  Becker,  QaOtu^ 
vol  L  pp.  197,  198). 

NOTA  CENSO'RIA.    [CKNsoa] 

NOTAHII,  short-hand  writers,  wen  generally 
slaves  or  fieedmen,  and  are  spoken  of  under 
NoTA.  They  were  likewise  called  ^eeiKim.  They 
were  also  employed  by  the  emperors  (Lamprid. 
AUx.  Seo,  28,  AwreL  86  ;  TrebelL  Claud.  14), 
and  in  courM  of  time  the  title  of  NotarU  was 
exclusively  applied  to  the  private  secretaries  of 
the  emperors,  who,  of  course,  were  no  longer 
sUves,  but  persons  of  high  rank.  The  short-hand 
writers  were  now  called  evcKptorw,  as  is  remarked 
under  Nota.  On  the  reorganisation  of  the  em- 
pire by  Constantine,  the  Nokurii  were  constituted 
mto  a  kind  of  imperial  chancery,  who,  in  addition 
to  their  regular  duties,  were  frequently  employed 
by  the  emperor  on  important  public  missions.  The 
first  of  them  in  rank  was  called  Primieerius  Nota- 
nontntj  and  ^e  second,  Seeyndietmu  Notariorum, 
Others  were  called  intmm  tt  motarii^  and  another 
dass  domntid  el  notarii,  who  probably  acted  spe- 
cially as  private  secretaries  of  the  emperors.  Others 
again  who  served  under  the  Praefecti  Praetorii, 
were  called  ATotom  Praetoriam  (Cod.  Theod.  6. 
tit  10  ;  Cassiod.  Far.  vi  16  ;  Walter,  Gtn^uckU 
iet  Bomitcken  Reehts,  §  345,  2d  ed.) 

NOVA'LE.    [Aratbum.] 

NOVATIO.      [OflLIGATIONBS.] 

NOVELLAE  or  NOVELLAE  CONSTITU- 
TIO'NES  form  a  part  of  the  Corpus  .Turis.  Most 
of  them  were  published  in  Greek,  and  their  Greek 
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title  is  AdroKpcrropof  'lovartPuMawt  Alyouortm 
Nfffl^Nu  Aioro^ffif.  Some  of  them  were  published 
in  Latin  and  some  in  boUi  languages.  The  first  of 
these  Novellae  of  Justinian  belongs  to  the  year 
A.  D.  585  (Nov.  1),  and  the  latest  to  the  year  aji. 
565  (Nov.  137) ;  but  most  of  them  were  published 
between  the  yean  535  and  539.  These  Constitih' 
tiones  were  published  after  the  completion  of  the 
second  edition  of  the  Code,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying what  was  deficient  in  that  worL  Indeed 
It  appears  that  on  the  completion  of  his  second 
edition  of  the  Code  the  Emperor  designed  to  form 
any  new  oonstitutions,  which  he  might  publish, 
into  a  hody  by  themselves  so  as  to  render  a  third 
revision  of  the  Code  unnecessary,  and  that  he 
contemplated  giving  to  this  body  of  law  the  name 
of  Novellae  (S>nstitotiones.  (Const  Oordi.  s.  4.) 
It  does  not  however  appear  that  any  official  com- 
pilation of  these  new  constitutions  a{^)eared  in  the 
lifetime  of  Justinian.  The  Greek  text  of  the 
Novelhie,  as  we  now  have  them,  consists  of  165 
Novellae  at  the  least,  or  1 68  as  some  make  it,  of 
which  159  belong  to  Justinian,  and  the  rest  to 
Justin  the  Seooid  and  to  Tiberius:  they  an 
generally  divided  into  chapters. 

A  huge  part  of  these  Novellae  relate  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  state  and  to  ecclesiastical  aifiun ; 
but  a  considerable  number  relate  to  Privatum  Jus, 
and  they  modified  or  altered  many  rules  of  law. 

There  is  a  Latin  Epitome  of  these  Novellae  br 
Julian,  a  teacher  of  law  at  Constantinople,  which 
contains  125  Novellae.  The  Epitome  was  pro- 
bably made  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  and  the 
author  was  probably  Antecessor  at  Constantinople 

There  is  also  another  collection  of  184  Novel- 
lae, in  a  Latin  venion  made  from  the  Greek  text 
This  collection  is  generally  called  Authenticnm  or 
Liber  Authentioorum :  the  compiler  and  the  time 
of  the  compilation  are  unknown.  This  collection 
has  been  made  independently  of  the  Greek  com- 
pilation. It  is  divided  into  nine  Collationes,  and 
the  Collationes  are  divided  into  titnlL  This  was 
the  collection  which  the  Glossatores  considered  as 
having  the  authority  of  law. 

The  most  complete  work  on  the  history  of  the 
Novellae  is  by  Biener,  Geiekiehte  der  NwdleiL  See 
also  Bejftrag  sur  LUUrar-GetekickU  det  NovMtn- 
Au$z¥g$  von  JmUoh^  Von  Hanbold,  ZeUackri/i,  die. 
vol.  iv.  The  history  of  the  collections  of  the  Novellae 
is  very  confused,  and  it  is  impossible  to  state  it  cor- 
rectly in  a  short  space.     (Puchta,  InsL  i.  §  147.) 

After  the  pubhcation  of  his  Codex,  Theodosius 
made  various  new  enactments  under  the  name  of 
Novellae  Constitutiones,  or  Novellae  Leges,  as  to 
which  see  Codsx  Thbodosianub.         [G.  L.] 

NOVENDIA'LE  (sc.  sacrum)  was  the  name 
given  to  two  difierent  festivals.  1.  Of  a  festival 
lasting  nine  days,  which  was  celebrated  as  often 
as  stones  rained  fit>m  heaven.  It  was  originally 
instituted  by  Tullus  Hostilius,  when  there  was  a 
shower  of  stones  upon  the  Mens  Albanus,  and  was 
frequently  celebrated  in  later  times.  (Liv.  L  81, 
xxi.  62,  XXV.  7,  xxvi.  28,  xxvii.  37,  xxix.  84.) 
2.  Of  Uie  sacrifice  performed  nine  days  after  a 
frmeral.     [FrjNUS,  p.  562, a.] 

NOVI  HO'MINEa     [NoBiL«&] 

NOVI  OTERIS  NUNTIATIO.     [Ofbrm 

NOVI   NUNTIATIO.J 

NOXA.    [NoxALia  Actio.] 
NOXA'LIS  ACTIO.    If  a  filiusfiimilias  or  a 
slave  committed  theft  or  injuria,  the  person  injured 
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had  a  Koialii  Actio,  or  a  legal  remedy  fn  tfae  Noia 
or  wroni  done  to  bim,  agauut  the  &l!ier  ( paler- 

migbt  be  ;  bat  he  bad  no  action  agunil  the  aon  or 
the  ilaTe.  Tbe  woid  Noia  (from  noceo)  ;aitpeilf 
wgnified  injnrr  done  ;  in  ita  l^al  eenie  it  compre- 
hended ererj  delirtom.  (Dig.  60.  tit  Ifi.  i.  238.) 
Tbe  &theT  or  tbe  maalermigbt  either  pa;  damage* 
to  the  injured  perioii,  or  snmnder  the  offinider  to 
him.    The  aotiendei  of  the  ofleader  wu  eipreaied 

by-     ■        "  '  ■  '       ~     ■■■ 


if  thee 


jury  1 


1  by  the  p 


>n  of  thai 


iathatt^ 


■  per- 


■on  wafl  surrendered  in  re^)ect  of  or  u  a  compen- 
ntion  far  hii  Nou.  In  the  InnitQIee  (4.  ^t. 
8)  Non  ia  defined  to  be  tbe  pemm  that  don 
the  miubief^  thai  ia,  the  alani,  and  Nozia  the 
mischief  that  ia  done. 

Noulea  Actionei  were  giTen  both  'by  Lcgea  and 
by  the  Edict.     In  the  cue  of  Fuitiim  they  were 
given  by  tbe  Twelre  Tablea  ;  and  in  Iho  cbh  of 
Damni  Injniia  by  the  Lei  Aqailia.     In  tbe  caie 
of  InJDiiae  and  of  Vi  Bimoram  Raptonim,  Ihey 
wrre  giren  by  the  Edict.     Thii  action  wai  nid 
**capDt  Kqoi,**   which  ii  thna  explained   by  in. 
■tancei ;    if  a  ion  or  ilaie  committed  Noia,  the 
action  wu  ogainit  the  hthei  or  owner,  lo  long  oi 
tbe  offender  wu  in  hii  power  ;  if  tbe  ofiende:  ' 
came  mi  jurii,  the  injnred  party  had  a  direda 
af^init  him  ;  and  if  he  came  into  the  sow 
anothet  penon,  that  other  penon  wal  liable  ti 
action.     If  a  pateibmiliai  committed  a  Noia,  and 
wu   adopted   (adrogated),   the  actio   which  « 
originally  against  him  (dirada),  became  an  acti 
againat  the  adopting  person.     A  pater^amiliaa 
maater  could  hare  no  action  against  a  son  or  staTe 
in  respect  of  a  Noia  done  to  himself,  tbe  ground 
of  which  wu  that  no  obliplio  could  be  conbacted 
between  such  parties  ;  and  ai  the  fbandation  of  all 
obligalio  wu  wanting  in  such  case,  it  followed  that 
there  cOLld  be  no  action  against  such  bod  or  slave, 
if  be  became  sui  jnris,  nor  agunit  another  peraor 
into  whose  power  he  might  come.     If  another  per- 
son's  slave  or  ton  committed  Noia,  and  then  came 
into  the  power  of  the  injured  penon,  it  was  a  qoci- 
tion  between  tbe  two  schools  whether  the  right  of 
action  was  extinguished,  or  only  suspended  so  as 
to  reriTs  b  case  the  ofl^ding  party  was  released 
from  tbe   power  of  the   injured  person.      The 
opinion  of  the  Proculiani,  which  was  in  &Tour  of 


with 

e  principles  on  whieti  this  light  of  actkn  vaa 
founded. 

The  mode  of  the  **  Doiae  deditio  "  was  by  man- 
cipatio.  The  Procdiani  cvnteoded  that  Uuee  man- 
cipationei  were  required  by  the  Law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  [Euancipatio]  ;  but  tbe  Sabiniani  con- 
tended that  the  Iaw  <Hily  applied  to  tbe  case  of 
voluntary  mancipations,  and  that  one  mancipatio 


If  the  father  or  owner 
noialis  actio,  the  ofender 
tree  of  the  praetor  to  the  i 
became  bis  praetorian  pi 
lal  shsiea  committed  thi 
master  to  pay  only  tbe  a 
would  be  payable,  in  caa 
eoamiitted  the  thefi 
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Jtuttnian  abolished  tbe  none  datio  m  the  case 
of  children  ;  observing  that  it  appeared  bom  the 
ancient  jurists,  that  tha«  might  be  an  action 
agunst  a  Glius&iDilias  in  lespect  of  bis  own  deUda. 

As  to  damage  done  by  an  animal,  see  Padpb- 

(Oains,  it.  76—79;  ImitiL  t.  tiL  8  ;  Dig.  9 
til.  4.)  [O.  U] 

NUDIPBDA'LIA.  [Calcidb,  p.  321,  a.] 
NUDUS  (TOM^).  These  words,  besides  de- 
noting abaolule  nakedoess,  which  was  to  be  irafi- 
v^Xovo'  imI  ^X""*  (compare  Hoschns,  iv.  98), 
were  applied  to  aay  one  who,  beinf  without  an 
AsiicTtia,  wote  odIt  hi*  tunic  or  mdaliii.  (Aris 
toph.  Stdn.  409  ;  John  zzL  7.)  In  thi*  slate  of 
nudity,  the  ancienta  peifbimed  the  operatiims  of 
ploogbing,  sowing,  and  reaping.  (Het.  Op.  tl  Diet, 
391  (  Proclns  adloe.;  Virg.  f^or^.  L  299  ;  Serrioa 
adJnt./AeUan,r./r.n.n,xiii.27;  Hatt.  iiiv. 
18.)  Thus  Cincinnatns  was  found  naked  at  the 
plough  when  he  wu  called  to  be  dictator,  and 
fur  his  laga,  that  be  might  appcu  before  tbe 
It.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xviiu  4  ;  Aor.  Vict  ik  Vir. 
iSiiA  17i  Lir.  iii  26.)  The  accompanying  wood- 
cut is  taken  from  an  antique  gem  in  tbe  Florentine 
Collection,  and  shows  a  nun  ploughing  in  his  tonic 


only.  The  light  and  thin  clothing  of  Helaerae, 
wu  denoted  by  the  use  of  the  same  epithets- 
(Athen.  nil  24,  26.)     [Coa  Vibtis.] 

This  term  applied  to  the  warrior  expressed  the 
absence  of  some  part  of  his  ajmonr.  (Horn.  IL  xxL 
60;  Jot.A»i.J^.Tl2.  f  2;  OelLii.  13;  Xen. 
dg  Btp^  Lao.  xi.  S.)     Hence  the  light-armed  wtn 


NU'HERUS,  the  name  of  a  body  of  troops  m 
ie  imperial  period.     [EziBcrruB,  p.  500,  b.] 
NUMHULA'RII  or  NUMULA'RIL  [Hbh- 


NUMMUS  or  NUMUS,  coined  mODcy.  — L 
ThiMt/ltrmi  Kid  in  Ondiamd  lAOm  fir  momg 
are   ifrfiipmr,   ycfiiiurra,   riiwr/iB,    ass,    pKimia, 

Ealled  ifTj^ior  from  ipyapei,  because  the 
preTailing  coinages  in  Oieece  were  of  silver  [Ak- 
ointuhJ,  (so  at  a  later  period  we  have  Xf^i" 
and  x^^'""'t  which,  howeTer,  are  seldom  used, 
except  m  their  specific  senses,}  and  msa,  becaoao 
that  of  Rome  and  Italy  wu  of  copper  [Aia]  ; 
XptifB^i,  simply  as  tbe  representatiTe  of  *alne  ; 
peania,  from  the  same  cause,  tn  conaectioa  with 
pteui,  which  either  meant  originally  eaUs,  and 
!nce,  in  an  early  age,  taltablt  yropaif  m  gaurA, 
perhaps,  «>«  oerjo* ;  and  wijuaiia  (et  ifr/ir. 

*  There  is  no  probability  whatever  in  the  other 
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pior),  from  v6fAos^  becaase  it  was  a  medium  of  ex- 
change efltabliihed  by  cuBtom  and  law,  eurrmU  coin 
(Demottb.  adv,  Timoer.  p.  805 ;  AriBtopb.  Nub. 
246  ;  Arifltot  Eth,  y.  8).  These  last  terms,  num- 
mau  and  immumOf  were  tnuuferred  into  the  Latin 
language  through  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  and  southern 
Ituy,  who  applied  the  word  vSftos  (or,  as  it  is 
also  written,  vovfifws),  not  only  to  money  in  general, 
but  specifioidly  to  the  chief  silver  coin  of  their 
system  ;  and  thus,  in  Latin,  the  word  is  used  both 
in  the  specific  sense,  as  equivalent  to  tettertimt 
[SasTXRTius],  and  in  the  generic  meaning  of  any 
■ort  of  money.  (Varro,  L.L.  t.  37.  §  173,  ed. 
MUUer ;  Pollux,  ix.  79 ;  MUUer,  Einuk,  vol.  i. 
p.  315  ;  Btfckh,  MetnL  UnUmtdu  p.  310  ;  Eckhel, 
Pnlegom,  General  c.  1  ;  and  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Lexicons.)  Some  writers  give  the  ridiculous  deri- 
vation of  nmmuM  from  Nmna^  who,  they  say,  fiivt 
coined  money :  here  the  procets  has  been,  first,  to 
fancy  the  connection  of  the  words,  and  then  to 
invent  the  fiict  to  account  for  it  (Suid.  s.  v.  'Act- 
ffdpuL ;  Isid.  Orig,  xvi.  17.)  The  word  moaeto, 
from  which,  through  the  French,  we  get  our  word 
snojaey,  was  a  surname  of  Juno,  in  whose  temple 
the  standards  of  weight,  measure,  and  money  were 
preserved :  the  epithet  itself  seems  to  correspond 
in  meaning  and  derivation  (from  moneo)  to  the 
name  of  the  Greek  deity  MyfifuxrWii.  [Monita.] 

IL  Oriam  of  i»f omsy.  —  AristoUe  {PoUi.  L  3) 
defines  vlfufffia  as  aroixMy  koL  Wpor  rris  AA- 
AoT^r,  and  traces  its  invention  to  the  early  felt 
necessity  of  a  common  medium  of  exchange,  to 
obviate  the  inconveniences  of  barter.  At  first,  he 
tells  ua,  it  consisted  of  masses  of  metal  and  other 
convenient  substance,  determined  by  size  and 
weight,  and,  lastly,  with  marks  stamped  upon 
them,  to  save  the  trouble  of  always  weighing  them. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  quote  other  authonties  in  con- 
firmation  of  this  statement  (Eckhel,  Broltg.  c.  2.) 
The  things  which  are  essential  to  money  are  the 
material  and  the  damp — the  former  giving  it  the 
reality  of  value,  the  latter  its  assurance.  In  the 
early  state  of  commerce,  described  in  the  Ho- 
meric poems  and  other  ancient  works,  when  the 
transfer  of  commodities  was  effected  by  means  of 
quantities  of  unstamped  gold,  silver,  or  copper, 
which  were  determined  by  weight,  money^  pro- 
perly speaking,  did  not  exist  On  the  other  hand, 
a  mere  stamp,  on  a  material  of  little  intrinsic  value, 
does  not  make  it  money,  but  a  mere  token  of 
credit,  which  is  sometimes  loosely  and  inaccu- 
rately called  money.  This  sort  of  so-called  money 
was  sometimes,  though  rarely,  employed  by  the 
ancients,  and  that  chiefly  by  the  barbarous  nations  ; 
the  civilised  states  preferred  the  subterfuge  of  de- 
basing their  coinage  to  any  attempt  to  introduce 
the  element  of  credit  avowedly  into  their  monetary 
system.  They  had  nothing  like  our  paper  money 
or  bills  of  exchange. 

III.  MaieriaU  of  ameieni  Manejf,  —  The  con- 
ditiona  which  any  material  used  for  money  must 
of  necessity  answer  are  obviously  the  following: 
— it  must  exist  in  sufficient  abundance  ;  it  must 
be  of  intrinsic,  that  is,  universally  acknowledged 
value,  and,  as  nearly  as  possible,  of  uniform  value  ; 
it  must  be  capable  of  resisting  wear  and  corrosion  ; 
it  must  be  portable,  easily  divisible,  and  not  diffi- 
cult to  work  into  those  sixes  and  to  mark  with 
those  stamps,  which  determine  and  certify  its 
quantity  and  quality.  These  conditions  are  best 
fulfilled  by  the  metals  gold,  silver,  and  copper. 
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which  therefore  have  formed,  either  separately  or 
in  combination  with  each  other,  the  materials  of 
nearly  every  system  of  money  which  has  ever  ex- 
isted. The  history  of  their  use  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  will  be  noticed  presently ;  but  it  is 
necessary  first  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  some 
other  substances,  which  were  ancienUy  employed 
for  money. 

Iron  was  used  by  the  Lacedaemonians  and  By- 
zantines, probably  on  account  of  the  abundance  of 
the  metal  in  Laoonia  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine.  (Pollux  vil  106  ;  besides  numerous  other 
testimonies.)  Aristotle,  who  in  the  passage  al- 
ready quoted,  moitions  iron  and  silver  as  examples 
of  the  materials  of  money,  tells  us  elsewhere  {Oeeom, 
ii  2)  that  the  people  of  (Hasomenae  had  iron 
money ;  and  there  are  some  obscure  testimonies 
respecting  the  use  of  iron  money  in  the  earliest 
age  of  Rome  (Suid.  i:  v.  'Ao-irdpta).  Not  a  speci- 
men of  iron  moner  is  now  extant,  a  fiust  easily  ac- 
counted for  by  the  liability  of  ^e  metal  to  mat 
(Eckhel,  ProUg,  6.) 

Tin  was  coined  by  Dionysiua  at  Syraciiia 
(Aristot  Oeoon,  ii  2  ;  PoUnx,  ix.  79) ;  but  this 
is  the  only  notice  of  such  money,  except  a  law  in 
the  Di^t,  which  refers  merely  to  spurious  coins. 
(48.  tit  10.)  No  specimens  are  extant  (See 
further,  Eckhel,  L  &) 

Leaden  money  is  not  unfrequently  mentioned  by 
the  poets,  and  not  a  few  coins  or  medals  of  it  an 
preserved ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  were 
true  money.   (Eckhel,  ^e.) 

Zeatier,  teoo^  and  tkeUe  are  also  referred  to  as 
materials  of  money  ;  but  such  monies  could  only 
have  been  tokens,  not  true  coin.  Leather  money 
is  said  to  have  been  used  by  the  CarthaginiaDS, 
Spartans,  and  Romans.  (Eckhel,  Le.) 

IV.  Diatmetiom  beiwem  aneieni  Monejf  and 
MedaU,  —  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  examine 
the  paradoxical  assotion  of  Sebastian  Erizio,  that 
all  the  ancient  coins  which  have  come  down  to  us 
are  mere  medals,  and  were  never  current  money. 
(See  Eckhel,  PftMbsr.  c.  5.)  But  the  question  is  very 
important,  whether  any  among  them  were  mere 
medals,  and  if  so^  how  Uiey  are  to  be  distinguished 
firom  the  coins  which  were  used  as  money.  This 
question  is  fully  discussed  by  Eckhel  (L  e.),  who 
lays  down  the  following  as  the  chief  criteria  for 
distinguishing  between  them. 

When  we  find  a  continuous  series  of  coins, 
having  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  weight,  stamps 
and  style  of  workmanship  (allowing  for  the  decline 
or  improvement  of  the  art) ;  or  when  we  find  a  mul- 
titude of  specimens  of  the  same  coins,  and  that  too 
in  different  places  ;  when  the  stamp  upon  a  coin 
expresses  its  weight  or  its  denomination  ;  in  these 
cases  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  coins, 
if  genuine,  were  real  money.  These  tests  are 
answered  by  the  general  series  of  Roman  craper, 
silver,  and  gold  coins  ;  by  most  of  those  of  tiie 
Greek  states  ;  by  the  ^Id  and  silver  coins  of 
Philip,  Alexander,  and  his  suceessors ;  and  by  the 
ddaphori  of  proconsular  Asia.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  appear  to  be  medals,  and  not  cobs,  which 
very  much  exceed  in  size  the  ordinary  coins,  such 
as  the  celebrated  and  beautiful  gold  medals  of 
Lysimachus,  many  gold  medals  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  some  silver  medals  which  occur  only 
under  the  later  emperors.  The  question  of  tlw 
copper  or  bronze  medals  is  more  d&cult  to  decide 
by  this  test,  on  account  of  the  large  size  of  tlia 
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sndent  copper  money  of  Rome.  (See  Eckhel,  L  0. 
p.  XT.)  Another  test  of  a  medal  is  its  being  oi 
'  an  mmsual  or  very  elabonte  derice  or  workman- 
ship. Respecting  the  occasions  on  which  medals 
appear  to  ha^e  been  struck,  see  Eckhel,  2.  c  pp. 
xvi — ^zriii  ^ 

V.  T9iA»  of  the  genmneneu  of  ojmmii^  Coina,  — 
As  this  work  is  intended  for  ^e  general  classical 
student,  and  makes  no  pretension  to  be  a  perfectly 
adequate  guide  for  the  special  study  of  each  branch 
of  antiquity,  and  as  this  branch  of  numismatic 
science,  although  of  primary  importance  for  one 
who  Irishes  to  examine  the.  ancient  coins  them- 
selres,  is  yet  one  of  the  most  intricate,  and  is  com- 
paratively unimportant  for  the  mere  explanation  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  it  must  suffice  to 
refer  to  the  chief  writers,  quoted  at  the  end  of  this 
article,  with  only  the  observation  that  ^e  abun- 
dance of  ancient  fiilse  money  and  modem  forged 
coins  is  one  chief  cause  of  the  great  difficulties  of 
the  subject 

VI.  Hidory  of  Grtdt  omd  Roman  China,  —  It 
has  already  been  observed  that  the  general  defini- 
tion of  money  is  a  certain  weight  of  metal  of  a 
certain  value,  that  is,  of  a  certain  fineness ;  the 
weight  and  the  fineness  being  attested  by  a  stamp 
upon  the  coin.  The  hitter  condition  was  not  in- 
troduced until  the  first  had  long  been  acted  upon  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  occasions 
on  which  the  stamp  upon  a  coin  is  altogether  neg- 
lected, and  it  passes  current  merely  according  to  its 
real  weight  and  fineness :  one  interesting  example 
of  this  has  been  noticed  under  As,  p.  140.  The 
primitive  stage  in  the  invention  of  money  is  illus- 
trated by  various  passages  in  the  historical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  Homer.  Coined 
money  is  never  once  mentioned  in  the  Homeric 
poems ;  but  the  instrumoit  of  all  the  traffic  re- 
ferred to  in  them  is  either  simple  barter,  or  quan- 
tities of  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  Gold  alone  is 
referred  to  as  measured  by  a  definite  weight,  the 
TcUanTov,  which  in  Homer  appears  to  be  quite  a 
different  quantity  from  the  common  kilmt  of  the 
historical  period.  This  word  was  originally  a 
generic  term  for  toMj^,  and  signified  a  pair  of 
aocdea,  and  at^  thing  wei^M  out,  as  well  as  a  defl- 
mite  weiffht.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Latin  word 
Ubra :  the  original  meaning  of  the  equivalent  word 
as  was  merely  wttfy,  or  a  unit^  whether  of  weight 
or  of  anythinff  else.  The  other  principal  Greek 
word,  fuftt^  which  is  later  than  the  Homeric  poems, 
is,  undoubtedly,  of  Oriental  origin,  and  probably 
means  anything  divided,  apportioned,  or  deter- 
mined, akin  to  Sie  Hebrew  tntmek,  and  to  /wdofuu^ 
momere,  moneta,  &c.  These  words  concur  with  all 
the  other  information  we  have  upon  the  subject, 
and  with  the  very  necessitjr  of  the  case,  to  prove 
that  every  eyatem  of  money  w  /bunded  ypon  a  pre- 
viouafy  exiating  system  of  weight  It  is,  however, 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  observe,  that  a  word 
denoting  a  certain  weight  does  not,  of  necessity, 
when  i4>plied  to  money,  indicate  a  quantity  of 
metal  of  the  same  weight.  For,  first,  the  word 
talent  or  pound  may  be  applied  to  an  equivalent 
valne  of  gold,  silver,  or  copper,  although,  in  toea^, 
its  meaning  must  be  restricted  to  one  of  these 
metals :  secondly,  there  may  be,  in  the  formation 
of  a  monetary  system,  an  intentional  deviation  horn 
the  existing  standard  of  weight,  while  the  names 
of  that  standard  are  preserved :  and,  lastly,  the 
progressive  deteiioratitui,  to  which  history  informs 
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us  that  most  coinages  have  been  subjected,  destroya 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  of  weight,  which  are 
still  applied  to  the  coins.  Examples  of  the  first 
cause  of  disagreement  occur  of  necessitjr  in  eveiy 
monetary  system  which  contains  more  Uian  one 
metal  ;  of  the  second,  an  interestii^  illustration 
will  be  found  in  the  Attic  weights  and  money  ; 
and  of  the  tiiird,  we  have  a  striking  instance  in 
the  progressive  diminution  of  the  Romisn  as.  [A&J 
Still,  however,  where  we  have  no  historical  evi« 
dence  of  such  discrepancies  between  the  weights 
and  monies  of  a  people,  especially  in  early  periods, 
we  assume  their  correspondence.  If  we  did  not, 
the  attempt  to  reconstruct  any  ancient  system  of 
weight  and  money,  and  to  express  it  in  terms  of 
our  own,  would  be  hopeless,  as  there  would  be  no 
basis  whatever  for  the  investigation.  Unless  then 
we  know  anything  to  the  contrary,  we  assume  a 
talent  of  money  to  mean  a  talenfa  weight  of  the 
metal,  which  vnis  chiefly  used  for  money,  namely, 
among  the  Greeks,  silver ;  and,  conversely,  that  the 
weight  of  the  silver  coins,  which  make  up  the 
value  of  a  talent,  gives  us  the  amount  of  talent- 
weigH. 

In  order  that  what  foUows  may  be  better  un- 
derstood, we  give  here  the  chief  denominations  of 
weight  and  money  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
Among  all  the  Greeks,  the  unit  was  the  talent^ 
which  was  thus  divided  (comp.  Pondsra  and  the 
tables) :  — 

1  Talent*  contained   60  Mmae.* 
1  Mina  „  100  Drachmae. 

1  Drachma    „  6  OboU. 

In  this  system  we  have  a  combination  of  the  deci- 
mal and  duodecimal  systems. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  unit  of  weight  and 
m<niey  was  tiie  As  or  Libra,  which  was  divided 
on  the  duodecimal  system,  its  twelfth  part  being 
called  undo,  and  the  intermediate  parts  being 
named  according  to  the  number  of  tMCMw  they  con- 
tained, or  according  to  the  fiactional  part  of  the 
Aa  which  each  was.  In  some  parts  of  Italy,  how- 
ever, (namely.  Central  Italy,  north  of  the  Apen> 
nines,)  the  decimal  division  of  the  Aa  was  used, 
the  tcncM  being  its  tenth  part  (Comp.  As,  Pon- 
DBRA,  Uncia,  and  the  Tables.) 

i.  Hiatory  of  Greek  Money.  —  The  invention  of 
coined  money  among  the  Greeks  is  ascribed  by 
tradition  to  two  sources,  not  to  mention  the  merdy 
mythical  stories  of  its  orinn  (Pollux,  ix.  83).  Ac- 
cording to  one  account,  the  Lydians  were  the  first 
of  mankind  who  <x>ined  and  used  gold  and  silver 
money  (Herod,  i.  94  ;  Xenoph.  op.  PolL  L  &). 
The  other  aud  prevailing  tradition  is,  that  Pheidoo, 
king  of  Aigos,  first  coined  both  copper  and  silver 
money  at  Aegina,  and  first  establish^  a  system  of 
weights  and  measures.  (Herod,  vi  127  ;  Ephor. 
ap.  Strab,  viil  p.  376  ;  Ael.  F.  /7.  xil  10  ;  PoU 
1, 0. ;  Marm.  Par.  45, 46  ;  Grote,  Hiatory  efOreaea, 
vol.  iL  p.  424 :  the  date  of  Pheidon,  according  to 
the  Parian  Marble,  is  B.C.  895  ;  but  Grote,  Clinton, 
B&ckh,  and  MUller  all  agree  in  placing  ham  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighfii  century,  between  788 
or  770  and  744  or  730,  &  c.  ;  see  Grote,  L  e, 
p.  419.)  These  traditions  are  not  altogether  in- 
consistent ;  only  we  must  understand  the  former 
as  implying  nothing  more  than  that  a  syitem  of 
money  existed  in  Asia  Minor  in  very  eariy  times  ; 

*  These  were  not  coined,  but  werr  monies  of 
account 
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adopted  by  the  Ionian  eolonista,  from 
whom  it  passed  over  into  the  Ionian  States  of 
Oreece  Proper,  especially  Athens,  under  the  name 
of  the  Eaboie  system  ;  a  name  which  it  probably 
obtained  from  an  early  coinage  in  the  island  of 
Enboea,  which  was  rich  in  copper  and  silver  ores.* 
The  other  tradition,  in  all  probability,  expresses 
an  historical  ftct,  except  as  to  the  dicomstance 
of  Pheidon^s  executing  his  coinage  in  Aeginaf, 
which  is  almost  certainly  an  inTention  of  the  later 
writen,  made  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the 
name  Aegmeton^  applied  to  the  system  which  wis 
established  by  Pheidon  and  adopted  by  most  of 
the  Dorian  states.  This  system,  as  well  as  the 
former,  was  deriTod  from  the  East,  and  was  iden- 
tical with  the  Babylonian ;  and,  moreorer,  both 
S stems  existed  together  in  Asia  Minor,  where 
e  larger  (Babylonian)  talent  was  used  for  silver, 
and  the  smaller  (Eubolc)  for  gold.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears that  these  two  systems  of  weight  and  money, 
both  derived  originally  from  the  Chaldaeans,  may 
be  distinguished  as  the  larger  Babj^oman  or  Argiw 
or  (generally,  but  less  properiy)  AegmeUm^  and 
the  tmaUer  Bahgtamam  or  Lgdiam  or  ItmUm  or  Ef^ 
few  or  larger  Attic  The  last  term  is  used  to 
distinguish  the  old  Attic  scale,  which  was  iden- 
tical with  the  Eubole,  from  the  scale  which  Solon 
introduced,  and  which  was  considerably  less  ;  the 
latter  alone  was  used  for  money,  aluough  the 
£Dimer  continued  in  use  as  ft  scale  of  weight  under 
the  name  of  the  eommereial  riandard.  The  talents 
of  the  three  systems  of  money,  which  have  been 
mentioned,  are  known  respectively  as  the  AMmetem, 
the  EMic,  and  the  Attio  or  SoUmian,  Their  nu- 
merical ratios  to  one  another  were  as  follows :  — 

Aeginetan 

A^ginetan 

Euboic 
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Enbou    :  :      6    : 

6 

Solonian  : :      6 

3 

Solonian  : :  138f  : 

:   100 

k  e.  : :  100    . 

;     72 

::    25    : 

;     18 

or  nearlv  : :      4    : 

8 

(Respecting  the  details  of  these  matten  oomp. 
Pondbra). 

(1.)  M<meg  of  the  Aeginetan  Standard, -^AL- 
diough,  according  to  the  tradition,  Pheidon  coined 
copper  as  well  as  silver,  and  although  we  have  in- 
dications of  a  copper  currency  among  the  Oreek 
states  of  Sicily  and  Magna  Oraecia,  which  fol- 
lowed the  Aeginetan  standard,  yet  in  Oreece 
Proper  copper  money  was  altogether  exceptional. 
[Chalcus.]  The  ordinary  currency  in  all  the 
states  was  silver,  the  prmcipal  coins  being  the 
drachma^and  its-double  (SfSpaxftoy),  and  quadruple 
{rrrpJJipaxjMv\  the  didrachm  prevailing  in  ue 


*  Mr.  (hotels  derivation  of  the  names  Eubdie 
and  Aeginetan^  ''from  the  people  whose  commercial 
activity  tended  to  make  tne  scales  most  generally 
known  —  in  the  one  case,  the  A^iinetans  ;  in  the 
other  case,  the  inhabitants  of  Chalcis  and  Eretria** 
(voL  ii  p.  432)  —  is  at  least  as  probable  as  that 
suggested  in  the  text. 

t  The  statement  {Etgm,  Mag.  $.  v,  EWoSkkr 
rSfutrfia)  that  Pheidon^s  coinage  was  struck  in  a 
fdaee  <^  Argot  called  Euboea,  obviously  arose  frtnn 
a  confusion,  in  die  head  of  the  compiler,  between 
the  Aeginetan  and  EubolEc  standaios ;  and  then, 
after  the  frequent  fiishion  of  the  grammarians,  at- 
tempting to  set  right  a  blunder  by  a  wilful  mis- 
statement, he  invented  th«  Argolic  Kuboea. 


older  coinages,  and  the  tetradrachm  m  the  later. 
Didrachms  are  the  prevailing  coin  among  the  ex- 
tant specimens  of  Aeginetan  money :  tetradrachms 
among  the  Attic.  The  didrachm,  from  its  preva- 
lence in  the  early  coinages,  obtained  the  name  of 
stater  (ffrarrjp^  I  e.  $tandard\  which  was  after- 
wards used  specifically  as  the  name  of  the  chief 
gold  coins,  because  they  were  of  the  same  weight 
as  the  silver  didrachm  [Statsa].  There  stiQ 
exist  numerous  Aeginetan  drachms,  didrachms,  and 
tetzadraehms  of  undoubted  genuineness  ;  many  of 
the  highest  antiquity.  The  eariiest  of  these  coins 
are  very  thick,  and  of  rude  workmanship :  they 
are  stamped  with  the  figure  of  a  turtle,  tibe  reverse 
having  no  device,  but  only  an  indented  mark,  as  if 
the  coin,  at  the  time  of  striking,  had  been  laid 
upon  a  puncheon,  the  impress  of  which  has  been 
transferxvd  to  it  by  the  weight  of  the  blow.  In 
the  later  coins  of  Awina^  the  turtle  is  changed  into 
a  tortoise,  and  the  other  side  bears  a  device.  (See 
the  woodcut  on  p.  439.) 

In  calculating  the  weight  of  the  Aeginetan  coins, 
we  are  at  once  met  with  one  of  the  great  sources 
of  uncertain^  in  numismatics,  namely,  the  doubt 
whether  the  existing  coins  of  any  system  are  of 
full  weight,  which  doubt,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  experience  converts  into  the  certainty  that 
they  are  not.  The  chief  exception  to  the  general 
debasement  of  ancient  money  was  the  silver  money 
of  Athens,  which,  at  least  until  some  time  a,ha 
the  Peloponnesian  War,  was  proverbial  for  its  full 
weight  and  purity.  One  method,  tlierefore,  is  to 
take  the  best  Attic  coins  as  the  standard  of  com- 
putation, not  only  for  the  Attic  system,  but  also 
for  any  other  system  which  bora  a  known  deter- 
mined ratio  to  the  Attic  Now,  taking  Hussey*s 
value  for  the  Attic  drachma,  66  5  grains  (which, 
if  there  be  any  errer,  is  a  little  below  the  mark), 
the  Aeginetan  drachma  ought  to  weigh  between 
110  and  111  gTauis.t  Its  actual  average  weight, 
however,  as  obtamed  by  Mr.  Hussey  firom  the 
coins  of  Aegina  and  Boeotia,  is  only  96  grainsi 
There  is,  of  course,  the  alternative  of  using  this  dis- 
crepancy as  an  argument  against  the  ratio  of  5 :  3  for 
the  systems  of  Aegina  and  Athens ;  and  this  course 
Mr.  Hussey  has  adopted.  But  Bikskh  has  shown 
most  conclusively  that  this  exjdanation  is  totally 
inadmissible.  We  have  not  space  to  discuss  the 
question  at  length.  It  must  suffice  to  observe 
that,  if  any  one  &ct  in  ancient  metrology  is  to  be 
accepted  as  established  by  testimony,  it  is  the 
fact  of  this  ratio  of  5:3; —  Uiat  the  fact  of  the 
prevailing  debasement  of  ancient  coinages,  by 
which  the  discrepanqr  above  noticed  may  be  ex- 
plained, is  also  one  of  the  most  certain  fiicta  in  the 
whole  subject ; — that  coins  are  actually  found  of 
the  A^inetan  system,  which  come  very  nearly  up 
to  the  full  theoretidJ  weight,  those,  wunely,  of 
Melos  and  Bjrsantium,  boUi  Dorian  settiem»iti| 
and  those  of  the  Bfacedonian  kings  before  Alexan- 
der the  Oreat.§  To  these  positive  aigumento  it 
may  be  added,  that  Mr.  Hussey*s  attempt  to  ex- 
plain away  the  statement  of  Pollux,  that  the  Aegi- 

X  Bdckh,  from  a  rather  higher  value  of  the  Attic 
drachma,  gives  the  following  theoretical  weights 
for  the  Aeginetan  coins:  the  didrachm  224*59 
grains,  the  drachm  112*295  grains,  the  obdluf 
18716  grains  (p.  77). 

§  These  Mr.  Hussey  is  compelled  by  his  theoij 
to  erect  into  a  distinct  standard. 
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netan  talent  contained  10,000  Attic  diaclimae,  ai 
not  referring  to  the  genuine  ancient  money,  bat  to 
the  coina  which  passed  aa  drachmae  under  the 
Roman  empire,  and  which  either  were,  or  were 
equal  to  denarii,  —  is  not  only  unsupported  by 
any  actual  eyidence,  but  is  easily  proved  to  be 
fiillacious.  Some  minor,  but  important,  arguments 
are  satis&ctorily  disposed  of  by  Bockh.  (AfetroL 
Untemuk.  pp.  77,  folL ;  comp.  Orote*s  Review  in 
the  Clasncal  Mmteumy  1844,  vol.  L  pp.  10,  11  ; 
Hussey,  AnoMt  WagkU,  pp.  31,  foil.,  61,  foil.) 
For  the  actual  value  of  the  Aeginetan  silver 
money,  as  compared  with  ours,  see  Drachma  and 
the  Tables. 

The  Aeginetan  system  of  money  was  adopted 
throughout  the  Peloponnesus  (except  perhaps  in 
Achaea)  in  Boeotia,  and  Northern  Greece  generally, 
up  to  Thessaly,  in  Macedonia,  in  Crete,  and  gene- 
rdly  in  the  Dorian  settlements  in  the  Aegean  and 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Mmor;  and  also  in  the 
Dorian  states  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  where,  however, 
it  assumed  a  peculiar  foim  though  coming  into 
connection  with  the  native  Italian  system  (see 
below).  In  Egypt  also,  the  coins  of  the  Ptolemies 
appear  to  have  been  at  first  conformed  to  the 
Aeginetan  system  ;  but  they  were  soon  very  much 
debased.  One  state,  in  which  the  Aeginetan  system 
was  adopted,  denumds  special  notice.  At  Corinth, 
as  being  a  Dorian  state,  and  from  its  proximity  to 
Argos,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Aeginetan 
system  was  adopted,  to  which  in  fi&ct  some  of  the 
oldest  extant  Corinthian  coins  approach  very  near. 
But  we  a}Bo  find  a  smaller  Corinthian  stater  or 
didrachm  of  10  Aeginetan  obols,  which,  according 
to  the  fixed  ratio  of  the  Aeginetan  to  the  Eubo'ic 
s«de  (6  :  5,  i.e.  12  :  10)  would  be  12  Eubo'ic 
obols,  or  a  didrachm.  This  coin  seems  also  to  be 
equiinsdent  to  that  found  in  Sicily  as  the  piece  of  10 
idrae  (li€Kd\trpoy  or  BtKdKirpos  aroT^p).  Hence 
it  would  seem  that  the  Euboic  scale  was  early  in- 
troduced at  Corinth,  a  fiut  which  might  easily 
have  beoi  anticipated  from  the  position  and  com- 
mercial activity  of  that  state.  This  Corinthian 
stater  or  didrachm  seems  to  have  passed  at  a  later 
period,  at  a  depression  of  1-lOth  of  its  value,  that 
is,  as  9  Aeginetan  obols.  The  Attic  (Solonian) 
scale  seems  also  to  have  been  introduced  at  an 
early  period  into  Corinth,  and  afterwards  to  have 
been  used  there  in  preference  to  the  Aeginetan 
and  Euboic.  Througn  Corinth,  the  Attic  standard 
was  introduced  into  Sicily  and  several  states  of 
Western  Greece,  such  as  Ambrada,  Anactorium, 
Leucas,  Amphilochia,  Aetolia,  and  the  Locrians. 

Respecting  the  gold  money  of  Aegina  and  the 
other  Greek  states,  see  Statsr. 

(2.)  MoMy  of  the  Eubo'ic  Standard.  —  In  Asia 
Minor,  under  the  Persian  empire,  the  tribute  in 
gold  was  paid  in  EuboYc  talents:  but  we  must 
here  understand  weight  alone  to  be  referred  to : 
for  the  weight  of  the  existing  darics  shows  clearly 
that  the  Persian  money  was  conformed  to  the 
Babylonian  standard.  That  there  were  in  some 
parts  of  Greece,  current  coins  of  the  Euboic 
standard  of  weight,  is  proved  by  the  very  term 
E66oticby  y^/u<r/ia,  and  such  coins  are  found  among 
the  extant  money  of  the  Euboean  cities  and  their 
colonies,  especiaUy  those  of  Chalcis.  First,  how- 
ever, the  standaxd.  may  be  obtained  theoretically 
from  the  Attic  and  the  Aeginetan;  and  in  this 
manner,  from  Hussey^  value  of  the  Attic  drachma, 
we  obtain  about  92  grains  for  the  Euboic  drachma 
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or,  from  B0ekb^  value,  nther  more  tlian  93^  (or 
93*5792,  Backh,  p.  109).  There  exist  seven! 
coins  of  Chalcis  itself^  of  Rheginm  in  Italy,  Naxoa 
in  Sicily,  and  other  Chalcidian  dtiea,  which  come 
quite  as  near  to  this  standard  as  could  be  expected. 
(See  Bfickh,  2.  &  and  feU.)  The  Euboic  goM 
money  is  singularly  scarce,  and  the  few  pieces 
thai  exist  only  give  rise  to  new  difficulties. 
(Bdckh,  2.  e.  §  5.) 

(3.)  Moiuy  o/Oe  Attic  (Solomam)  Stamdatd.— 
Before  the  time  of  Solon,  the  standard  of  weight 
used  at  Athens  was  the  Euboic ;  and  there  still 
exist  coins,  evidently  from  their  form  and  woik* 
manship  among  the  most  ancient  we  possess,  which 
appear  to  be  didiachms  of  the  Euboic  scale. 
These  coins  are  stamped  with  the  figure  of  an  ox, 
which  we  know  from  several  ancient  writers  to 
have  been  the  reguLtf  impress  upon  the  oldest 
Attic  coins.  (SckoL  A,B'L.ad  Horn,  /^  vi  236 ; 
Etym.  Mag,  e.  v.  hcarS/iSii  ;  Pollux,  ix.  60  ;  Dio- 

genian.  iiu  48  ;  Hesvch.  s.  «r.  fiovs  M  yX£c9p^ 
fKdjgotow ;  Zoiob.  li.  70 ;  Sdd.  s.  v.  fiovs  M 
yX^hrfis).  This  coin  was  called  fiovs^  and  its 
origin  was  carried  back  mythically  to  the  time  of 
Theseus,  who  was  said  to  have  first  coined  it,  and 
to  have  stamped  it  with  the  figure  of  an  ox,  in 
allusion  either  to  the  Marathonian  bull,  or  to  the 
Minotaur  ;  reasons  which  are  mere  gness-wwk.* 
(Plut  7^l««.  25.)  This  didrachm  or  fiows  was  the 
chief  coin  of  the  old  Attic  system :  in  the  Solonian 
system  the  chief  coin  was  the  tetradrachm  rtampfid 
with  the  head  of  Athena  and  the  owl,  and  tkis 
also  received  a  name  from  its  impress,  and  was 
called  7X0^.  (Philoch.  cm.  SekoL  ad  Aritkpk.  Am. 
1106.)  The  latter  device  continued  to  be  the 
prevaUing  one  throughout  the  whole  history  of  the 
Athenian  coinage.  (See  the  wood-cut  on  p.  438.) 
B0ckh  supposes  that  the  didrachms  of  the  old 
Attic  system  passed  fat  tetxadrachms  in  the  later 
(or  Solonian)  currency. 

The  politico-economical  history  of  Solon's  alter- 
ation of  the  Athenian  currency  does  not  belong  to 
the  present  subject  (SeeGrote'fe^Mfof3r^(rrasoe, 
voL  iii  pp.  131,  foil.)  That  legislator  is  known  to 
have  lowered  the  standard  of  mcmey  in  order  to 
relieve  debtors,  and  Plutarch  {Solom^  15)  infiirms 
us,  on  the  testimony  of  Androtioo,  that  **  Solon 
made  the  mina  of  100  drachmae,  which  had  fw- 
meriy  contained  73.**  It  is  incredible  that  a  large 
prime  number,  such  as  73,  should  have  been  useid 
as  a  multiplier  in  any  system  of  weights  ;  but  what 
Plutareh  meant  to  say  was,  that  Solon  made  a  mina 
or  100  drachmae  out  of  the  eame  quantity  of  whaer 
which  was  formerly  used  for  73  drachmae.  The 
value,  therefiore,  of  the  Solonian  money  to  that  of 
the  old  standard  was  as  73  :  100.  Now  this  was 
venr  nearly  the  proportion  of  the  old  or  commercial 
weight  to  the  new  silver  weight,  namely,  1 00  :  138, 
==  72^ :  100,  or,  more  exactly,  as  BOckh  has  shown, 
as  100  :  138f=72  :  100=^18  :  25.  [Pondsra.] 
But  why  should  Solon  have  adopted  so  singular  a 
proportion  ?  BiJckh  suggested  m  his  PiiMio  Beo- 
nomy  of  Athens  that  it  was  probably  an  accident ; 
that  Solon  intended  to  reduce  the  mina  one-fourth, 
that  is,  to  make  100  drachmae  of  the  new  coini^ 
equal  to  75  of  the  old,  but  that  by  some  inaoruzacj 

*  The  ox  on  the  coins  of  Euboea  is  supposed  to 
be  in  allusion  to  the  name  of  the  island,  and  pos- 
sibly the  Attic  coins  may  have  borrowed  the  type 
from  the  coins  of  Euboea 
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of  mann&eture  the  new  coinB  wen  found  to  be  a 
little  too  light ;  and  ai  Solon*!  coinage  fiuiushed 
the  standard  for  all  tabeeqnent  ones,  the  error  was 
retained ;  and  that,  infixing  upon  one-fourth  ai  the 
amount  of  the  reduction,  Solon  was  guided  by  the 
wish  of  iM>f^™'^t^'"g  the  Attic  system  to  the  EnboKc, 
which,  according  to  this  view,  would  be  di£Ssient 
torn  the  old  Attic.  A  more  complete  inyestigation 
of  the  subject  has,  however,  oonvinced  that  dis- 
tinguished scholar  that  he  was  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing the  Eubolie  standurd  to  be  distinct  from  the 
old  Attic,  and  that  ths  true  reasom  o/tke  prmiie 
amount  {^tUta$emaU  adopted  hy  Sokm  wag  in  order 
fo  bring  kis  new  ^fttem  into  a  mnple  definiie  ratio^ 
nanufy  Z:  Stothe  Aeghutan^  which  the  Pheidonian 
institutions  had  established  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Greece.  (For  the  full  development  of  the 
aiipfument,  see  BSckh,  MttroU^itche  Untenuekungen, 
c  IX.,  and  for  the  denominations  and  values  of  the 
Auic  silver  money,  see  Drachma). 

It  was  the  boast  of  the  Athenians  that  their 
coinage  was  finer  than  all  other  money  in  Greece, 
and  Xenophon  says  that  they  exchanged  it  with 
profit  in  any  market  (Aristoph.  Ran,  732 ;  Xen. 
Feci,  ilL  2)  :  there  is,  however,  a  distinction  to  be 
made  in  this  respect  between  the  Attic  coins  of 
different  ages,  which  are  easily  distinguished  by 
their  form  and  workmanship.  The  most  ancient 
are  very  thick  and  extremely  rude.  The  second 
kind,  which  appear  to  belong  to  the  age  of  Pericles 
and  Xenophon,  are  also  of  a  thick  form,  but  not  so 
dnmsy  in  appearance.  The  third,  which  belong  to 
a  later  penod,  are  broad  and  thin.  Most  of  the 
extant  specimens  are  of  very  fine  silver.  Some 
writers  have  supposed  that  they  are  quite  firee 
from  baser  metal ;  but  the  esroeriments  which  have 
been  made  show  that  the  finest  possess  a  small 
quantity  of  alloy.  Mr.  Hussey  found  upon  trial 
(Aneieni  Weighis  and  Money ^  p.  45),  that  the  most 
ancient  Athenian  coins  contam^  about  ^  of  the 
weight  alloy,  the  second  kind  about  ^  and  the 
more  modem  about  -^ ;  the  last  of  which  is  nearly 
the  same  alloy  as  in  our  own  silver  coin. 

The  purity  and  fiill  standard  of  the  Attic  silver 
money,  and  the  commercial  character  of  the  people, 
will  account  easily  for  its  wide  diffusion  throughout 
the  Grecian  states.  It  was  adopted  at  an  early 
period  by  Corinth  and  her  colonies  ;  and  thus  was 
introduced  into  Sicily  and  Italy,  where  we  find  it, 
not  only  in  the  coins  of  Rheginm  and  Tarentnm,  but 
even  in  those  of  Populonia ;  but  in  most  of  these  cases, 
it  existed  side  by  side  with  the  Ae^etan  stand- 
ard. It  is  also  found  in  the  later  corns  of  Euboea 
and  of  Crete,  and  in  those  of  Thasos  and  Acan- 
thus. It  is  probable  that  it  prevailed  extensively 
in  the  Ionian  islands  and  cities  of  the  Aegean  Sea, 
but  there  are  great  difficulties  connected  with  the 
coins  of  many  of  these  states,  and  some  of  them 
(Chios,  for  example)  seem  to  have  had  standards 
altogether  distinct  and  peculiar.  The  Attic  standard 
prenuled  in  Western  Greece.  The  Thessalian 
confederacy  had,  at  a  late  period,  coins  on  the 
Attic  scale  ;  and  the  money  ii  some  of  the  barba- 
lian  nations  of  Eastern  Europe  appears  to  belong 
to  the  same  standard.  It  also  formed  the  basis  of 
the  later  Macedonian  coinage,  having  been  adopted 
by  Philip  for  gold  [Aurum,  Statsr],  and  by 
Alexander  for  silver.  It  was  followed  likewise 
by  the  Seleucidae  m  Syria,  and  by  Philetaems  in 
PennunnSk 

Tiiere  are  m«iy  other  points  connected  with 
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Gheek  money  in  genera],  and  with  the  systems  of 
particular  states,  which  cannot  be  comprised  within 
the  limits  of  this  article,  but  which  are  fully  tieated 
of  in  the  works  referred  to  at  the  end  of  it  The 
details  of  the  minting  of  the  money  and  the  laws 
affecting  it  will  be  found  under  Monstjl 

ii.  Hietory  of  Roman  and  Italian  Moneg,  —  The 
earliest  coinage  at  Rome  was  of  copper.  Its  his- 
tory has  been  already  given  under  A& 

Silver  was  not  coined  at  Rome  tUl  b.  a  269,  five 
years  before  the  first  Punic  war  (Plin.  H.  N,  *t^" 
3.  s.  13)  ;  but  the  Roman  coinage  of  silver  never 
appears  to  have  been  so  free  firam  baser  metal  as  the 
best  Athenian  coinage.  Under  the  Emperor  Gal- 
lienns,  the  coinage  was  so  much  debased  that  it 
contained  \  silver  and  f  alloy.  In  the  time  of  the 
republic  the  impression  on  sUver  coins  was  usually, 
on  the  obverse,  the  head  of  Rome  with  a  helmet, 
the  Dioscuri,  or  the  head  of  Jupiter ;  and  on  the 
reverse,  carriages  drawn  by  two  or  four  animals 
(£*^ae,  qaadrigai)^  whence  &ey  were  called  respec- 
tively higaU  and  ipuidrigais  te,  nummi.  The  prin- 
cipal silver  coins  among  the  Romans  were  tiie 
denarius  and  sestertius.  [Danarius^  Ssstir- 
TIU&]  Respecting  the  Roman  gold  money,  see 
Aurum. 

Among  the  interesting  matters  which  are  here 
passed  over  for  want  of  space,  and  as  not  of  great 
unportance  for  the  ordinary  classical  student,  are 
the  fiiller  discussion  of  the  early  systems  of  the 
other  states  of  Italy  besides  Rome,  and  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  coins  of  the  later  empire.  On  the  for- 
mer subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mttller^s 
Etrutker^  and  Abeken"!  MiUeliialien^  on  the  latter 
toEckhel 

iii.  OmneeOon  of  the  Greek  ami  Roman  l^eteme 
in  Siei^  and  Lower  Ha^,  —  For  the  reasons  just 
assigned,  some  very  bnef  remarks  must  suffice 
for  this  pert  of  the  subject,  though  it  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  in  the  whole  range  of  numis- 
matics. It  is  also,  however,  one  of  the  most 
difficult,  and  its  full  discussion  would  require  a 
separate  work  of  no  small  dimensions.  We  find 
in  Sicily  and  Lower  Italy  all  the  three  chief  sys- 
tems which  prevailed  in  Greece,  and  alio  the 
Italian  system,  not  kept  distinct,  but  brought  into 
connection ;  besides  a  system  which  may  1^  called 
specifically  Sikelian,  as  it  is  not  found  else- 
where, and  besides  also  the  C^arthi^finian  system. 
Of  the  three  systems  imported  from  Greece,  the 
Aeginetan  was  naturally  brought  by  the  colo- 
nists from  Corinth  and  Rhodes,  who  were  the 
chief  Dorian  settlers  in  Sicily ;  the  Euboie  was 
similarly  introduced  by  the  Chalcidian  colonistsy 
and  also  from  Corinth ;  and  the  Attic  was  im- 
ported throuffh  commerce,  both  directly  and  by 
way  of  Cormth.  The  Italian  is  supposed  by 
B(jckh  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  oommercial 
activity  of  the  Etruscans  at  a  very  eariy  period. 
Undoubted  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  last 
system  is  furnished  by  the  very  words  Kirpa  and 
oiyida^  which  it  is  impossible  to  explain  otherwise 
than  as  being  the  Italian  libra  and  uneia.  It  is 
important  to  observe  that  we  have  here  a  mixture, 
not  only  of  different  standards  of  weight  and 
money,  but  also  of  different  systems  of  ariumetical 
computation,  the  mixed  decimal  and  duodecimal 
STstem  of  the  Greeks  coming  into  collision  with 
the  purely  duodecimal  q^stem  of  Uie  Italians. 

In  adapting  these  systems  to  one  another,  it 
would  seem  that  the  pound  of  the  ItaUan  qrBtaai 
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(fiftro,  \lrpa)  was  identified,  not,  as  lome  have 
•apposed,  with  the  mma,  but  with  the  ial/minao( 
the  Aeginetan  scale  ;  and,  consequently,  that  120 
pouitda  went  to  the  ialenl,  as  we  are  expressly  in- 
formed by  the  Tanromenian  inscription  ;  and  that 
copper  money  was  coined  in  conformity  with  this 
standard. 

Pollux  (ix.  80—82)  refers  to  Aristotle's  Po% 
of  the  ffimoraeans^  for  an  account  of  several  de- 
nominations of  Sicilian  coins,  and  of  these  he  men- 
tions the  o^«c(a,  as  equal  in  value  to  one  okalau; 
the  8t{as,  eqiul  to  two  ekalei ;  the  rpt^as  to  three ; 
the  iiiilKiTpoy  to  six  ;  and  the  Airpo,  tokiek  is  (m 
obol;  the  iwdXirpov^  he  adds,  still  quoting  Aris- 
totle, is  worth  ten  oboU,  and  is  the  Corinthian  stater. 
He  then  proceeds  to  state  that  tiiere  were  many 
pasnges  of  the  Attic,  as  well  as  the  Dorian,  co- 
mediaiis,  in  which  these  coins  were  alluded  to,  and 
he  quotes  lines  from  Diphilus,  and  from  Epichar- 
mns,  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  Xfrpo,  the 
ill»i\trpoVf  the  iidtniov  (a  diminution  of  ikns\ 
the  irtrrAyKioVy  and  the  8««c(UiTpos  ffranif^  as 
silver  coins.  A  little  before  this,  he  quotes  firom 
Aristotle's  PoUty  of  the  Agrigentires  the  statement, 
that  the  litra  teas  equal  m  vo/ks  to  an  Aegineian 
oboL  (Compare,  to  the  same  effect,  Pollux,  ir. 
174,  175.) 

From  these  statements,  it  appears  that,  in  the 
Sicilian  silver  money,  the  Euboic  and  Aeginetan 
scales  were  connected  just  as  we  have  seen  that 
thev  already  were  in  one  of  the  systems,  from 
which  the  Sicilian  money  was  derived,  namely,  in 
the  Corinthian  didrachm  or  stater  of  ten  Aeginetan 
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obols,  which  may  be  resarded  as  formiqg  the 
ffrar^p,  or  chief  coin,  of  the  Sicilian  system  also : 
that  then,  the  obol,  being  identified  with  the  A/t^o, 
was  subdivided,  just  like  the  Italian  pound,  from 
which  its  name  was  derived,  into  twelve  parts  or 
onnees  (iyxieu^  oOyicitu,  L  e.  tMOos),  each  of  which 
was  a  ehaleus  (xo^Jcovs :  what  this  chalens  really 
was,  we  shall  presently  endeavour  to  show). 

As  to  the  intermediate  parts  of  the  pound  or 
Xfrpo,  it  is  evident,  from  the  explanation  which 
Pollux  gives  of  9i^s  and  r/M^as,  that  he  supposed 
them  to  be  named  from  the  number  of  ounces  they 
contained,  as  was  clearly  the  case  with  the  vtp- 
Tt&yKiow^  according  to  the  analogy  of  which,  if  the 
idea  of  Pollux  had  been  right,  8(|af  and  rfN^os 
would  have  been  respectively  Su^icior  and  rpt/iy- 
Kioy  (like  tenineius),  Bentley  has  condnsivdy 
shown  (quoted  by  B5ckh,  p.  293)  that,  in  this 
matter,  the  Oreek  srammarians  fell  into  a  very 
natural  error,  through  not  understanding  a  system 
foreign  to  that  of  their  language,  and  that,  in  iact, 
the  parts  of  the  iiira  were  named,  as  the  general 
rule,  not  firom  the  number  of  ounces  they  contained 
(except  in  the  case  of  the  vtrr^ntoVj  like  the 
Latin  qimumtuty  an  exception  easily  accounted 
for  by  the  difficulty  of  expressing  the  fraction 
5-12ths  by  a  single  word),  but  from  the  fractiooal 
part  of  the  litra  which  each  of  them  was  equal  to, 
just  as  in  the  Latin  system.  The  following  table 
shows  the  whole  scale,  with  the  corresponding 
Latin  names,  and  with  the  values  of  the  coins  in 
silver  obols  of  the  Aeginetan  standard  and  in  the 
copper  coins  called  chtSd :  — 
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Just  as  in  the  Latin  system,  so  in  the  Oraeco- 
s^iffilmn^  there  seem  to  have  been  no  coins  between 
the  half  and  whole  X^rpo.  Thus,  in  the  second 
passage  quoted  by  Pollux  from  Epicharmus,  a 
sum  of  Ttumej  is  expressed  as  consisting  of  Klrpa 
Kol  ScjciXrrpof  eranip^H^^^'^  '''*  ^^  vsrr^KtoK 
Even  as  denominations  of  weight  we  have  (so  fiu: 
as  we  know)  no  terms  corresponding  to  the  Latin 
septunse,  bes^  dodrans,  deaians,  and  detuue.  BSckh 
supposes  that  this  system  was  introduced  in  Sicily 
about  OL  40  or  50,  b.  c.  620  or  580. 

The  wor^  of  the  chief  coin  in  this  system,  the 
siZeer  litroy  or  Aeginetan  silver  obol,  must  evidently 
be  assumed  to  have  been,  like  the  Italian  Ubra, 
the  valne  of  a  poumd-wei^  of  copper. 

The  gold  money  of  this  scale  has  already  been 
spoken  of  under  Dam arxtion. 

For  further  details  on  the  whole  subject,  see 
Bockh,  MetroL  UtUersueh.  c.  xix. 

Besides  the  Utra,  we  find  the  word  nwmmus 
{ywfifws)  itself  in  the  Sicilian  system  as  the  name 
of  a  particular  coin.  The  Oreek  orifrin  of  the 
word  is  attested  by  several  of  the  grammarians^ 


(Yarro,  L.  L.  v.  36.  s.  67,  ed.  MUller ;  Pollux,  ix. 
79  ;  Festns,  s.  v.  \  Suid. «.  o.  p6fjuis,)  Pollux  {IxJ) 
quotes  two  passages  fiivm  Epicharmus,  in  which 
the  word  is  used  in  the  specific  sense,  for  a  parti- 
cular coin  ;  and  he  adds  the  statement,  from 
Aristotle's  PoU^  of  the  TartnUxneSy  that  vwmuts  is 
the  name  applied  by  them  to  a  coin,  on  which 
Taras  was  represented  carried  on  a  dolphin.  The 
grammarians  gave  the  value  of  the  Sicilian  Maa- 
miw  as  1^  Attic  obols,  in  connection  with  a  small 
talent,  peculiar  to  Sicily,  or  rather  two  such  talents, 
the  older  containing  24  aammt  and  the  later  12. 
From  a  careful  criticism  of  these  statements,  and 
from  an  examination  of  the  extant  coins,  B^ickh 
comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  mmsMW  was 
originally  the  same  as  the  litra,  but  that,  when 
the  Attic  standard  came  into  common  use,  this 
aammaM  or  VUra  was  diminished  bv  1-1  OUi,  in 
order  to  Imng  it  into  conformi^  with  that  scale  ; 
and  by  this  change  it  became  "^  of  the  A^^tan 
obol,  which  is  equal  to  1^  Attic  obols,  or  the 
fourth  part  of  an  Attic  drachma.  Thns  wa  get 
the  simple  law  bj  which  the  Sidliaa  money 
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cMUMcted  with  the  Attic,  namely,  4  immMi^ 
1  draekm.  Hence,  oIm,  we  aee  how  the  tnmee  of 
the  Sicilian  lyttem  came  to  be  identified  by  the 
Greek  writen  with  the  ekalau^  in  iti  specific 
sense.  The  Attic  okaletu  was  ^  of  the  obol 
[Chalcvs]  ;  hence  12  ekald  would  make  np  1^ 
Attic  obols,  that  is  (restoring  the  1-1 0th  of  depre- 
dation), an  Aeginetan  obd,  or  a  Sicilian  litra. 
The  MMnmiM  of  the  Tarentines,  mentioned  in  the 
aboTC  passage  from  Pollux,  and  which  was  also 
used  at  Heracieiaf  was  a  much  larger  coin,  and  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  full-weighted  Aeginetan 
drachma  (9paxtih  *^>X*<^)9  which  came  near 
enough  to  the  Attic  didiachm  to  be  identified 
with  it  when  the  currencies  came  to  be  mixed.  In 
fiwt  the  word  nwmnuu  was  evidently  applied  (like 
ararijp  in  Greece)  to  the  chief  current  coin  in  any 
system,  and  it  may  therefore  hare  had  very  dif- 
ferent values:  Plantus  actually  uses  it  for  the 
didrachm. 

For  a  further  account  of  the  Sicilian  mmmiiw 
and  tnuUl  ialmiy  and  the  Attioo-Sicilian  system, 
see  B0ckh,  ce.  xxL  xxii. 

iv.  Oh  the  Value  qf  Andmt  Mtmgjf  m  lenas  of 
cmr  OIM. — When  we  endeavour  to  express  the  value 
of  ancient  coins  in  terms  of  our  own,  we  meet  with 
certain  difficulties  which  require  particular  con- 
sideration. If  we  take  for  example,  a  drschma, 
and  a  shilling,  and  make  a  comparison  of  their 
weight  and  of  the  fineness  of  the  silver  in  each, 
we  at  once  obtain  a  determinate  ratio  ht  the  value 
of  the  one  to  the  other ;  and  it  might  appear 
to  a  thoughtless  person  that,  having  thus  found 
what  fractional  pert  of  a  shilling  a  drachma  is,  we 
might  substitute  that  value  finr  the  drachma,  its 
mmtiples  and  parts,  wherever  they  are  mentioned 
by  ancient  authors ;  and  so  of  the  other  coins  ; 
and  that  thus  we  might  express  all  ancient  money 
in  terms  of  our  own.  Of  course  we  mlgkt  do  so  ; 
but  it  does  not  follow  that,  after  doing  so,  we 
should  at  all  obtain  what  we  are  seeking,  a  truB 
idea  of  Ae  ea/ae  of  ameimi  mcmof^  in  any  sense 
which  can  throw  light  on  the  numerous  social,  and 
eoonomiad,  and  poutical  questions,  which  the  de- 
termination of  Its  value  may  affect  Even  the 
wins  themselves  give  different  results  according  as 
we  compare  the  gold  or  the  silver  with  our  gold 
or  silver,  and  aliM>  according  as  we  compare  them 
with  the  true  value  of  the  metal  in  the  coin  and 
the  value  at  which  the  coin  is  current ;  our  shilling, 
fiv  example,  is  current  at  rather  more  than  its 
real  value.  Another  source  of  disagreement,  in 
comparing  the  gold  and  the  silver  coins  with  ouxb, 
is  the  di&rent  ratios  of  the  value  of  gold  to  that 
of  silver  in  ancient  and  in  modem  times.  (See 
Abosntuk,  Aubum.)  The  only  course  left  is 
to  express  the  value  of  the  ancient  coins  in  terms 
of  the  cHmHt  value  of  our  coins,  choosing  the 
sovereign  or  shilling  as  the  standard  just  as  we 
may  prefer,  but  in  making  use  of  the  values  so 
obtained,  to  remember  that  thsjf  are  eomparathdy 
wortUeit^  umtU  6y  aOter  unestigationM  we  kane  as- 
eertained  ike  value  ofmomm  a$  oampatred  wUk  oom^ 
modUiei  at  difiisrent  periods  of  ancient  history. 
Such  investigations  Ibim  no  part  of  our  present 
subject  The  reader  is  referred  for  them  to 
BSckh^k  PublieEeouomy  ofAAene^  and  to  Jacob's 
HtBtory  of  Oe  PreoUm  AtetaU,  The  Tables  ap- 
pended to  this  work  are  constructed  on  the  prin- 
ciple we  have  described. 

It  b  unnecessary  to  make  any  attempt  to  give  a 
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complete  list  even  of  the  chief  books  on  numisma- 
tics. All  the  earlier  works  are  referred  to  in  one 
or  other  of  the  few  books  which  we  now  proceed 
to  mention  as  those  which  are  most  important  for 
the  student  who  wishes  to  pursue  the  subject  fur- 
ther:—  Eckhel,  Doehri$ia  Numorum  Vetentm^  8 
vols.  4to.,  Vindobon.  1792—1839,  some  of  the 
volumes  being  second  editions  ;  Rasche,  Letnoom 
Univeraae  Rei  Numariae^  7  vols^  8vo.,  Lips.  1785 
— 1805  ;  Wurm,  de  Ponderwnt,  Numorum,  Men- 
JwronMi,  ae  de  Amm  ordmaudi  Batumibue,  apud 
Romamoe  et  Oraeeos,  Stntg.  1831,  8vo. ;  Hussey, 
Eteay  on  tke  AuaaU  Weighie  aud  Monejf,  Ox£, 
1836,  8vo. ;  B5ckh,  Metrologieeie  VnUrmdumgeu 
^iber  GmmckUj  MiimxfUsee,  uud  Maeee  dee  Alter- 
Manns  in  ikrem  Zueammenhauge,  Berlin,  1838, 
8vo ;  Grote^  Review  of  BOckh^  work,  in  the 
CUutioal  Mueeum,  vol.  I  [P.  S.] 

NUNCUPATIO.  [Tkstamentuii.] 
NU'NDINAE  is  invariably  and  justly  derived 
by  all  the  ancient  writers  from  novem  and  diee,  so 
that  it  literaUy  signifies  the  ninth  day.  (Dionys. 
Am,  Rom.  ii  28,  viL  58 ;  Macrob.  SaL  L  IS; 
Festu^  e,  v,  Nundmalem  Coeum,)  In  ancient  Ca* 
lendaria  all  the  days  of  the  year,  beginning  with 
the  first  of  January,  are  divided  into  what  we  may 
call  weeks,  each  containing  eight  days  which  are 
marked  by  the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H. 
Now  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  this  division 
is  made  to  mark  the  nundinae,  for  every  eighth 
day,  according  to  our  mode  of  speaking,  was  a 
nundinae.  There  were  thus  always  seven  ordi- 
nary days  between  two  nundinae.  The  Romans 
in  their  peculiar  mode  of  reckoning  added  these 
two  nundinae  to  the  seven  ordinary  days,  and 
consequently  said  that  the  nundinae  recurred  every 
ninth  day,  and  called  them  mmk/mkm,  as  it  were 
NoeemdtMM.  A  similar  mode  of  statmg  the  num- 
ber of  days  in  a  week  is  still  customary  in  Gei^ 
many,  where,  in  common  life,  the  expression  e»pii< 
dage  is  used  fi>r  a  week,  and  the  French  and 
Italians  in  the  same  manner  call  a  fortnight  qumxe 
jomre  ena  quMMnm  giorm. 

The  number  of  nundinae  in  the  ancient  year  of 
ten  months  was  38  ;  and  care  was  always  taken 
that  they  should  not  fell  on  the  calends  of  January 
nor  upon  the  nones  of  anr  month  (Macrob.  SaL  L 
13  ;  Di<m  Cass.xL  47,  xlviii.  83),  and  in  order  to 
effect  this,  the  855th  day  of  the  lunar  year  (dtiet 
interoakme)  was  inserted  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
avoid  tke  coincidence  of  the  nundinae  with  the 
primae  calendae  or  the  nones.  Macrobius  says 
that  it  was  generally  believed  that  if  the  nundinae 
fell  upon  the  primae  calendae,  the  whole  year 
would  be  signalised  by  misfortunes ;  the  nones 
were  avoided  because  the  birthday  of  king  Serrius 
Tullius  was  celebrated  on  the  nones  of  every 
month,  as  it  was  known  that  he  was  bom  on  the 
nones  of  some  month,  though  the  month  itself 
was  not  known.  Now,  as  on  the  nundines, 
the  country-felk  assembled  in  the  citf,  the 
patricians  feared  lest  the  plebeians  gathered  at 
Rome  on  tiie  nones  might  become  excited  and  en- 
danger the  peace  of  the  republic.  These  reasons 
are  indeed  very  unsatisfiictorv,  as  Gbttling  {Geeok. 
der  Rom.  StaaUtv,  p.  183)  has  shown,  and  it  is 
more  probable  that  the  calends  of  January  were  ill 
suited  to  be  nundinae,  because  this  day  was  gene- 
rally spent  by  every  fiither  in  the  bosom  of  his 
own  fiuaily,  and  that  the  nones  were  avoided,  be- 
cause, as  Orid  {FaeLl  58)  says,  Mwianiiw  tdda 
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iM  careL  But  at  the  time  when  the  Julian  calen- 
dar was  introduced,  theie  scruplea,  whateTer  they 
may  have  been,  were  neglected,  and  in  ■eyertd 
ancient  calendaria  the  nnndinae  fidl  on  the  first  of 
January  as  well  as  on  the  nones.  '  (See  Gnevius, 
Thetamr,  voL  yiii.  p.  7,  and  the  Tarious  ancient 
Calendaiia.  Both  before  and  after  the  time  of 
Caesar  it  was  sometimes  thought  necessary,  for  re- 
ligious reasons,  to  transfer  the  nundinae  from  the 
day  on  which  they  should  have  fallen  to  another 
one.  (Dion  Cass.  Iz.  24.)  The  nundinae  them- 
selves were,  according  to  Plutarch  (QHoeif.  Rom, 
p.  275,  b),  sacred  to  Saturn,  and,  according  to 
Oranius  Licinianus  (an,  Maer6b,  Sat,  L  16)  the 
Flaminica  offered  at  all  nundinae  a  sacrifice  of  a 
ram  to  Jupiter. 

It  is  uncertain  to  whom  the  institution  of  the 
nundinae  is  to  be  ascribed,  for  some  say  that  it  was 
Romulus  (Dionys.  ii  28  ;  Tnditanus,  ap,  Maerob, 
Sat.  L  0.),  and  others  that  it  was  Servius  TuIHus 
(Cassius  Hemina,ap.ilfaero6.  2.O.),  who  instituted 
them,  while  the  nature  of  the  things  for  which 
they  were  originally  set  i^art  seems  to  show  that 
theur  institution  was  as  old  as  the  RomuUan  year 
of  ten  months,  or  at  least  that  they  were  instituted 
at  the  time  when  the  Roman  population  extended 
beyond  the  precincts  of  the  dtr  itsell  For  the 
nundinae  were  originally  market^ys  for  the 
country-folk,  on  which  they  came  to  Rome  to  sell 
the  produce  of  their  labour,  and  on  which  the  king 
settled  the  legal  disputes  among  them.  When, 
therefore,  we  read  that  the  nundinae  were  feriae, 
or  dies  nefiuti,  and  that  no  comitia  were  allowed 
to  be  held,  we  have  to  understand  this  of  the  po- 
pttlus,  and  not  of  the  plebs ;  and  while  for  the 
populus  the  nundinae  vrcn  feriae,  they  were  real 
days  of  business  (diet  /iuti  or  eomitiales)  for  the 
plebeians,  who  on  these  occuions  pleaded  their 
causes  with  members  of  their  own  order,  and  held 
their  public  meetings  (the  ancient  comitia  of  the 
plebeians)  and  debates  on  such  matters  as  con- 
cerned their  own  order,  or  to  discuss  which  they< 
were  invited  by  the  senate.  (Dionys.  vii  58  ;  Ma- 
crob.  Lc;  PUn.  H.  M  zviiL  3  ;  Festus,  t,  v.  Ma»- 
dmat;  compare  Niebuhr,  Hist.  qfRome^  vol.  iL  p. 
213.)  How  long  this  distinction  existed  that  the 
mmdinae  were  nefiuti  for  the  patricians  and  fiisti 
for  the  plebeians,  is  not  quite  clear.  In  the  hw  of 
the  Twelve  Tables  thev  appear  to  have  been  re- 

rrded  as  fiuti  for  both  (oders  (Gellius,  xx.  1. 
49),  Uiough,  according  to  Oranius  Licinianus 
(gt,  MaenbX  0l),  this  change  was  introduced  at  a 
hter  time  by  the  Lex  Hortensia,  286  b.  c.  This 
famovation,  whenever  it  was  introduced,  fiicilitated 
the  attendance  of  the  plebeians  at  the  comitia  cen- 
'  tnriata.  In  the  ancient  calendaria,  therefore,  the 
nundinae  and  dies  fitfti  coincide.  The  subjects 
to  be  laid  before  the  comitia,  whether  they  were 
proposals  for  new  laws  or  the  appointment  of 
ofiicers,  were  announced  to  the  people  three  nun- 
dinae beforehand  (^rimmdmo  die  proponen^  Ma- 
crob.  Le.;  Cic  ad  Pam,  xvi  12,  PkUip.  v,  3,  pro 
Domo,  16  ;  Liv.iii.  35.) 

The  nnndinae  being  thus  at  all  times  days  of 
business  for  the  plebeians  (at  first  exclusively  for 
them,  and  afterwards  for  the  patricians  also),  the 
proceedings  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  were  con- 
fined to  these  days,  and  it  was  neoessax^  that  they 
should  be  terminated  in  one  day,  that  is,  if  a  pro- 
position did  not  come  to  a  decision  in  one  day  it 
WM  loft,  and  if  it  was  to  be  brought  again  before 
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the  people,  the  tribunes  were  obliged  to  annoonoa 
it  three  nundines  beforehand,  as  if  it  were  quite  a 
new  subject. 

Instead  of  mmdinae  the  form  tmndimatt  is  some- 
times used,  but  only  when  it  is  preceded  by  a 
numeral,  as  in  Irimmdinumf  or  trimmi  nmd^utm, 
(See  the  passages  above  referred  to.)  It  is  also 
us^  in  the  expression  iiUeniwidiMmm  or  mfer 
wmdimmt,  that  is,  the  time  which  elapses  between 
two  nnndinae.  (Varro  and  LudL  apmd  Nomimm, 
iii  145.)  The  word  nundinae  is  sometnnes  used 
to  designate  a  market-place  or  a  time  for  marketing 
in  genersL  (Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr,  iL  33,  PkiUp, 
▼.  4.)  [L.  a] 

NU'NDINUM.    [Nundinae.] 

NUNTIATIO.  [Opbrm  Novi  NuNTUTia] 

NU'PTIAE.    [Matrikonium.3 
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OBAE.    [Tribuk.] 

OBELISCUS  (6€€\jurKos)  is  a  diminutive  of 
(Mut  (i€t\6t),  which  properiy  signifies  a  akarp- 
ened  tkbtg^  a  deewer  or  ^rit^  and  is  the  name  given 
to  certain  works  of  Egyptian  art*  A  detailed 
description  of  such  works  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  plan  of  this  work,  but  some  notice  of 
them  is  required  by  the  fiict  that  several  of  them 
were  transported  to  Rome  under  the  emperora. 
Ammianns  Maroellinus  (xviL  4)  says  ''that  an 
obelisk  is  a  very  rough  stone  in  the  shape  of  a  kind 
of  land-mark  or  boundary  stone,  rising  with  a  small 
inclination  on  all  sides  to  a  great  height ;  and  in 
order  that  it  may  imitate  a  solar  ray  by  a  gradual 
dimmution  of  its  bulk,  it  terminates  in  a  prolonga- 
tion of  four  fiaces  united  in  a  sharp  point  It  is 
very  carefully  smoothed."  Most  ancient  writers 
consider  obelisks  as  emblematic  of  the  sun^  nys. 
(Comp.  Plin.  H,  N.  xxxvi.  14.) 

An  obelisk  is  properly  a  single  block  of  st<me, 
cut  into  a  quadrilatcara]  form,  ^e  sides  of  which 
diminish  gradually,  but  almost  imperceptibly  from 
the  base  to  the  top  of  the  shaft,  but  do  not  termi- 
nate in  an  apex  upon  the  top,  which  is  crowned 
by  a  small  pyramid,  consisting  of  fimr  sides  termi- 
nating in  a  point.  The  Egyptian  obelisks  were 
mostly  made  of  the  red  granite  of  Syene,  from 
which  place  they  w«re  earned  to  the  diiferent  parts 
of  Egypt  They  were  generally  placed  in  pairs  at 
the  entrance  to  a  temple,  and  occasionally  in  the 
interior,  and  wore  usually  covered  with  hierogly- 
phical  inscriptions. 

Obelisks  were  first  transported  to  Rome  under 
Augustus,  who  caused  one  to  be  erected  in  the 
Circus  and  another  in  the  Campus  Martius.  (Plin. 
xxxvL  14.)  The  fonner  was  restored  in  1589, 
and  is  called  at  present  the  Flaminian  obelisk. 
Its  whole  height  is  about  116  feet,  and  without 
the  base  about  78  feet  The  obelisk  in  the  Campos 
Martius  was  set  up  by  Augustus  as  a  sun-diaL  It 
stands  at  present  on  the  Monte  Citorio,  where  it 
was  placed  in  1792.  Its  whole  height  is  about 
110  feet,  and  without  the  base  about  71  feet 
Another  obelisk  was  brought  to  Rome  by  Caligula, 
and  placed  on  the  Vatican  in  the  Circus  of  Cali- 
gula. (Plin.xxxri.  15,  xvi.  76.  §2.)  It  stands 
at  present  in  front  of  St  Peter's,  where  it  was 

*  Herodotus  (ii  111)  uses  ^CeA^s  in  the  senss 
of  an  obelisk. 
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plaeed  in  1586;  and  hi  whole  hdglit  ii  about  ISa 
fleet,  and  without  tiie  faaae  and  modem  onuunents 
at  top  about  83  feet  But  the  laigest  obeliak  at 
Rome  ii  that  which  waa  originally  tranaported 
fiftnn  Hdiopolis  to  Alexandria  by  Conitantine,  and 
confeyed  to  Rome  by  his  ion  Cooatantini,  who 
placed  it  in  the  Gireoi  Mazunui.  (Amm.  Marc. 
zriL  4.)  Ita  preaent  poaition  ia  before  the  north 
portico  of  the  Lateian  church,  where  it  waa  pkoed 
in  1588.  Ita  whok  height  ia  abcmt  149  feet,  and 
without  the  baae  about  105  feet 

There  are  eight  other  obeliaka  at  Rome  beaidea 
tlioaa  niention«d  abore,  but  none  of  them  an  of 
hiatorical  impoctanoe.  There  are  alao  obeliaka  in 
variona  other  plaeea,  aa  at  Conatantinople,  Arlea, 
Florence,  Catana  in  Sicily,  &&,  aome  of  which  are 
worka  of  Egyptian  art,  and  otheca  only  imitationB. 
There  are  two  email  obeliaka  in  the  Britiah 
Mnaeum,  which  were  brought  by  the  French  feom 
Cairo.  The  preceding  brief  account  ia  chiefly  taken 
firom  Long^B  BgsfpHam  AmHqmiua,  toI.  i  cc  14, 
15.  London,  l2mo.  1882. 

OBLIOATIO'NES.  Obligatio  ia  defined  (Inat 
8.  tit  IS)  to  be  **&  bond  of  law  by  which  we  are 
under  a  neceeaity  of  releaaing  (tohmdas)  aome- 
thinff  according  to  die  lawa  of  our  etate.**  Ao- 
eordmg  to  Paulua  (Dig.  44.  tit  7.  a.  8)  the  enb- 
atanoe  of  an  obligatio  doea  not  oonairt  in  thia,  that 
ite  object  ia  to  make  any  corporeal  thing  (corpna) 
cr  ierritna  oun,  but  that  it  ahall  bind  another  per- 
aon  to  giye  ua  aomething,  or  to  do  aomething,  or 
to  eecure  or  make  good  aomething  (orf  dambim 
aUqmd^  vd  faamdwm^  vd  praetttrndum^*  Thia 
•*  binding  **  ia  a  **  legal  binding,**  that  ia,  the  party 
who  feili  to  perform  what  he  haa  engaged  to  do, 
ia  liable  to  legal  compulaion  ;  in  other  worda,  the 
duty  which  he  owee  may  be  enforced  by  auit  or 
action.  The  duty  muat  conaiat  in  aomething  that 
haa  a  pecuniary  value,  or  may  be  eatimaied  in 
money  (Dig.  40.  tit  7.  a.  9.  §  2) :  if  the  duty  ia  not 
capable  of  aueh  estimation,  it  ia  not  a  duty  which 
can  be  enforced  by  legal  prooeae.  An  agreement 
which  cannot  be  enforced  becanae  it  ia  not  con- 
formable to  the  prindplea  of  Roman  Law,  ia  not 
propeHy  an  obligatio,  but  atill  the  Romana  gave 
suca  agreement  the  name  of  Oblmatio^  when  it 
waa  conformable  to  the  principleB  of  the  Jua  Qen- 
tinm,  and  added  the  term  Natnnlia,  by  which  it 
ii  oppoaed  to  CiTilia  and  Praetoria  or  Honoraria. 
Obfagationea  CivileB  were  those  which  produced  a 
right  of  action  according  to  the  Jua  CiTile  ;  Prae- 
toriae  or  Honozariae  were  diooe  which  owed  their 
ftroe  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Praetor.  In  the 
wider  sense  Ciriles  Obligationea  comprehend  Hono- 
rariae,  inasmuch  aa  the  Edicta  magistratuum  be- 
long to  Jua  Civile  in  ita  wider  sense.  [Jus.] 
This  is  the  sense  of  Civiles  when  oppoaed  to  Na- 
turales  Obligationes :  Civiles  Obligationes  have 
the  narrower  aenae  when  Civiles,  Honorariae, 
and  Natuiales  are  opposed  among  one  another. 
Those  obligationeo,  which  were  viewed  as  based 
on  the  NatonUis  Ratio,  were  peculiarly  consi- 
dered as  bonae  fidei ;  and  such  obligationes  were 
the  foundation  of  bonae  fidei  actionea,  of  which 
the  Roman  Law  recogniaed  a  limited  number,  as 
emti  et  venditt  actionea ;  locati  et  conducti  actio  ; 
mandati,  negotkuum  gestorum,  tntelae  actionea; 
commodati  actio,  and  s<mie  others.  The  term 
ttnetmm  jtu  (Cod.  5.  tit  18)  is  opposed  to  bona 
fides ;  and  stricti  joris  actiones  are  oppoaed  to 
bonae  fidei  actionea.    Viewed  with  reference  to 
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'  the  fteta  on  which  the  law  operated  to  give  Ob- 
ligationes a  binding  force,  Obligationes  arose  ftcrn 
Contract  and  Quasi  Contract,  and  Delict  (rno^ 
eHmi,<Mft0tam),  and  Quasi  delict  (Inst  3.  tit  191) 
This  division  of  Obligationes  with  respect  to  their 
origin  waa  apparently  viewed  as  exhaustive;  thoudi 
it  is  doubtfel  whether  the  Roman  jurists  rea% 
viewed  every  obligatio  as  included  with  one  of 
these  four  divisions.  For  instance,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  actio  ad  exhibendum  was  considexed 
as  an  obligatio  quasi  ex  contractu,  or  an  obligatio 
quasi  ex  delicto.  Gains  divides  Obligationea  into 
theae :  ex  contractu  and  ex  delicto ;  but  he  intenda 
to  comporehend  the  obligationes  quasi  ex  contractu 
under  those  ex  contractu,  and  obligationes  quasi 
ex  delicto  under  those  ex  delicto.  In  his  Aurea 
(Di^  44.  tit  7.  s.  1)  he  distributes  obligationes  aa 
to  ueir  origin  into  obligationes  ex  contractu,  ex 
delicto,  and  ex  variis  fansamm  figuris ;  and  the  ex 
variia  cansanim  figuria  comprehends  the  obligi^ 
tiones  quasi  ex  contractu  and  quasi  ex  delicto  ;  in- 
deed the  term  is  comprehensive  enough  to  compre. 
hend  all  othen^  whatever  they  may  he. 

Contract  (ooalractef)  was  made  in  four  ways — 
Re,  Verbis,  Litteris,  and  Consensu. 

As  an  example  of  an  obligatio  Re^  Gains  mentions 
Mutttum  [Mutuvk].  /Qso,  H  a  man  received 
what  was  not  due  fifom  a  person  who  payed  by 
mistake,  the  pnyer  had  his  remedy  for  the  recovery 
(condietio  indebiti)  just  as  if  it  were  a  case  of 
Mutnnm.  But  **  thia  kind  of  obligation,**  obaerv« 
Gains  (iii.  91),  *  does  not  appear  to  arise  from 
contract,  because  he  who  gives  with  die  intention 
of  payment,  rather  inten£  to  dissolve  or  put  an 
end  to  (tUtiraien)  a  tranaaction  (M^olwai),  than 
to  oommenoe  or  to  constitute  {coiUrakerB)  a  trans- 
action.** 

To  the  oontracta  made  Re,  there  also  belong 
CouKODATUM,  DxposiTUM,  and  P10NU& 

The  Obligatio  Verbia  was  contracted  by  oral 
qneation  and  answer  between  the  parties.  The 
form  of  woids  mi^^t  be : — Dare  Spondes  ?  Spondeo 
(Sponden*tu  istud?  Spondeo.  Plant  CapL  iv.  2. 
117.)  Dabia?  Dabo;  Promittis?  Promitto; 
Fidepramittis  P  Fidepromitto ;  Fidejnbes  ?  Fide- 
jnbeo;  Fadea?  Faciam.  The  words  Dare  Spondes? 
^Mndeo,  were  so  peculiarly  Roman  that  their  legal 
eneet  eonld  not  be  preserved,  if  their  meaning  waa 
tnnaferred  into  another  language:  nor  could  a 
valid  obligatio  with  a  peregrinus  be  made  by  the 
use  of  the  word  Spondeo.  (Gains,  iiL  98,  179.) 
The  evidence  of  such  an  obligatio  must  have  been 
the  presence  of  witnesses.  (&,  pro  Roto,  Com.  5.) 

It  is  to  this  form  of  contract  by  question  and 
anawer  {e»  mterroffaiume  ei  retpoHsums)  that  the 
terma  '^stipulari**  and  **stipulatio**  refer.  The 
word  "atipolari **  properly  rdfers  to  him  who  asks 
the  question :  si  quis  ita  dari  stipuletnr ;  Post  mor- 
tem meam  dari  spondes ;  vel  ita.  Cum  morieris, 
spondes?  The  person  who  asked  Uie  question  was 
Stipulator;  he  who  answered  the  question  was 
Promissor,  and  he  was  said  Spondere.  (Gains,  iii 
100,  105  ;  Dig.  45.  tit  1.  s.  113.  De  Veriwnm 
ObUgatiomibut,)  Sometimes  the  whole  form  of 
words  which  comprises  the  question  and  the  an- 
swer, is  oomprehcaided  in  the  term  Stipulatio  (Dig. 
45.  tit  1.  a  5.  §  1),  and  the  participle  **  Stipulata  ** 
ia  aometimes  used  in  a  paasive  sense.  (Cic  pro 
Bote,  Com,  5.) 

A  stipulatio  which  contained  an  impossible  ooi^ 
dition  was  invalid  (lanftfii).  Aa  the  Stipnktio  was 
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effected  by  words,  it  wai  a  neoeanry  ooofleqnence 
that  the  parties  should  have  power  to  speak  and 
hear,  and  on  this  grocind  was  founded  the  mle  of 
law  that  a  mntos  and  a  surdns  coold  not  be  narties 
to  a  Stipnlatio.  As  to  the  ability  of  Pnpilli  and 
Infimtes  with  respect  to  Obligationes,  see  Impdbbs 
and  INFAN&  The  Stipulator  miffht  haye  another 
party  to  the  contract  on  his  behalf  who  was  caUed 
Adstipolator.  The  Adstipolator  had  the  same 
right  of  action  as  the  Stipidator,  and  therefore  a 
payment  in  respect  of  the  Stipnlatio  could  be  made 
to  him  as  well  as  to  the  Stipulator ;  and  the  Stipu- 
lator had  an  actio  Mandati  against  tiie  Adstipulator 
for  the  recovery  of  any  thing  that  he  had  received. 

There  were  some  peculiarities  in  the  Adstipnla- 
^  The  right  of  action  did  not  pass  to  the  heres 
of  the  Adstipulator,  and  the  adstipulatio  of  a 
slave  for  his  master  had  no  effect,  though  in  all 
cases  he  could  acquire  fur  his  master  by  stipulatia 
The  same  rule  of  law  appeared  to  apply  to  hun  who 
was  In  Bffancinio,  for  he  was  servi  loco.  If  a  son 
who  was  in  tno  power  of  his  father,  became  his 
Adstipulator,  he  did  not  acquire  any  thing  for  his 
fiither,  though  he  acquired  for  him  by  stipulatio. 
Still  his  adstipulatio  gave  the  son  a  right  of  action, 
provided  he  was  released  from  the  fother^  power 
without  a  canltb  deminutio,  as  for  instance  by  the 
fiither*fe  deaui  or  by  being  inaugurated  Flamen 
Dialis.  The  same  role  of  law  applied  to  a  filia- 
fiunilias  and  to  a  wifo  in  manu. 

Those  who  were  bound  for  the  Promissor  were 
caUed  Sponsores^  Fidepromissores,  Fidejussores 
[Intxxcsssio]. 

The  Obligatio  Literis  is  illustrated  by  Gains 
(iii.  1 28)  by  the  instance  of  Nomina  trsuscripticia, 
as  when  a  creditor  who  has  a  debt  due  from  a 
perMn  in  respect  of  a  sale,  or  a  letting,  or  a  part- 
nenhq^  enten  it  in  his  book  (oocKces,  or  ioMas 
mprnti  d  aeoepH)  as  a  debt  (e»pmnim  «Zb*  firi : 
compare  Ck,pro  Rote.  Com,  4, 5  ;  emfmmm  kditte 
mm  dkit^  <mm  labMku  titm  reaiaO*  This  was  called 
Nomen  trsnseripticium  a  re  in  personam.  It  was 
called  transcriptio  a  persona  in  personam,  when,  for 
instance,  **  I  have  entered  as  due  from  you  the  debt 
which  Titras  owes  to  me,  that  is,  if  Titius  has 
transferred  or  assigned  (detegavii)  you  to  me.** 

Cicero  clearly  uludes  to  this  Litersrum  OUigar 
tio  in  his  Oration  pro  Rotao  Oomoedo,  He  says 
(c.  5),  speaking  of  the  plaintiff's  demand :  ^  his 
daim  is  for  a  certain  sum  of  money  {peeimia  eerta\ 
and  this  must  be  either  *•  data  *  (a  case  of  obligatio 
re),  or  'expensa  lata*  (the  Literarum  Obligatio), 
or  stipulata  (an  obligatio  Verbis).** 

Some  difficulty  arises  about  the  mode  of  con- 
verting an  obligation  of  a  diffsrent  kind  into  an 
Obligatio  Literis.  The  subject  is  discussed  by 
Unterholsner  (Ueber  die  Rede  dee  doero/Ur  den 
Sdumtpider  Q.  Roedue^  Zeitschrifr,  vol  i.  p.  248)  in 
an  ingenious  essay,  which,  however,  was  written 
before  the  publication  of  the  MS.  of  Gains  ;  and  it 
has  since  been  discussed  by  Umself  and  by  other 
writen.  Unterholmer  conjectured  that  a  third 
party,  with  the  consent  of  the  debtor  and  creditor, 
made  the  entiy  in  his  own  books  ;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  in  support  of  this  assumption.  Theophilus 
(Ad.  tit  1.  De  IM,  €^^  represents  the  Litersrum 
Obligatv)  as  a  Novatio  or  a  luiange  of  an  obligation 
of  one  kind  into  an  obligation  of  another  kind, 
and  this  he  says  was  effected  both  by  words  and 
writing  (f^hfuia't  mU  ypdfi(uurt).  It  was  effected, 
acoov&v  to  him,  by  the  creditor  writing  to  the 
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debtor  (ypA^w  f>fifutra  wp6s  ednhv)  to  ask 
consent  to  ^e  old  obligation  being  made  into  a 
new  one  of  a  different  kind,  and  by  the  debtor 
oonsentine.  As  stated  by  hbn  the  Obligatio  Li- 
teris might  be  an  obligatio  contracted  by  a  letter 
of  the  creditor  to  the  debtor  and  the  debtoi^  i^pl?* 
In  principle  there  would  be  no  objeetion  to  its 
being  contracted  by  the  debtor's  oonsent  expressed 
by  a  subscription  in  the  creditw^  books.  The 
Literarum  Obligatio  of  Theophilus,  however,  rather 
seems  to  oonespond  to  the  other  kinds  of  Litera- 
rum Obligatio  referred  to  by  Gains  (iii.  184), 
when  he  says  ''this  obligation  can  be  contracted 
by  chirognpha  and  syngrapha,  that  is,  if  a  man 
writes  that  he  owes  a  sum  of  money  or  will  pay  it; 
provided,  however,  there  be  no  stipulakb  on  the 
same  account**  It  u  not  impossible  thai  Guns 
means  that  the  creditor  might  convert  an  obliga- 
tion of  another  kind  into  that  of  peeunia  expcnra 
by  the  bare  entry  of  it  in  his  book ;  for  it  is  no 
objection  to  this,  as  Unterhohmer  has  it,  "  that  a 
unikteral  writing  on  the  part  of  the  creditor  should 
have  the  effect  of  putting  another  person  under  an 
obligatio,**  for  an  obligatio  was  alraady  contracted, 
which  the  creditor  would  have  to  prove,  but  if  he 
could  proTO  it,  the  law  gave  him  all  the  advantage 
of  a  creditor  for  peeunia  certa,  if  he  had  compliei 
with  certain  forms.  Gains  (iiL  137)  certainly 
may  be  undentood  as  asserting  that  this  obligatio 
was  oontracted  simply  ''expensum  ferendo:**  but 
it  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  this  Lite- 
rarum Obligatio  retpiired  tiie  consent  of  the  debtor 
either  oraUy  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  or  by 
letter  (Ci&/m>  Roee.  Com.  5;  VaL  Max.  viii.  2. 
§  2) ;  and  this  is  not  inconsistent  with  Gaius,  for 
though  he  says  that  the  debtor  is  bound  by  the 
(^expensum  forendo,**  that  does  not  enlnde  his 
consent,  but  merely  shows  what  is  necessary  in 
order  to  make  the  consent  an  obligatio  Uteris. 

The  Obligationes  Consensu  were  &ntio  and 
Venditio,  Loeatio  Conductio)  Societas,  ^•"^•*""»i 
All  Obligationes  by  contract  of  course  required 
oonsent  and  the  evidence  of  consent ;  but  **  these 
obligationes,**  says  Gaius  (iii  135),  <*  ar«  said  to 
be  contracted  ooasaim,  because  no  peculiar  fonn  of 
words  or  writing  was  required,  but  the  consent  of 
the  parties  to  the  transaction  was  sufficient**  Ac- 
cordingly such  transactions  could  take  place  be- 
tween persons  at  a  distance  from  one  another,  but 
a  verbornm  obligatio  required  the  presence  of  the 
parties.  The  actions  foimded  on  these  Obligatii>nfs 
consensu  were  Bonae  fideL 

An. Obligatio  Civilis  implies  a  right  of  action 
against  the  perran  who  owes  the  Sutj  {qm  o^ 
l^iaimr).  Thu  right  of  action  (arooMlrastoi)  might 
be  acquired  by  any  person  who  was  sui  juris.  It 
miffht  also  be  acquired  for  him  by  those  who  were 
in  his  Potestaa,  Manus,  and  Mtticipium ;  and  by 
free  men  and  slaves  whom  a  man  posseased  bona 
fide,  with  certain  exceptions.  This  right  of  action 
might  also  be  acquired  by  a  man  through  the  acts 
of  a  free  man  who  was  his  agent,  so  lir  that  he 
could  require  the  cession  of  ue  obligatio  so  ac- 
quired. 

An  Obligatio  was  terminated  (toBUmr)  in  vari- 
ous ways.  The  most  common  way  was  by  pay- 
ment (so^«i»o)  of  what  was  due.  A  man  with  the 
consent  of  the  creditor  might  pay  another*s  debt, 
but  the  two  schook  differed  as  to  the  legal  cai»e- 
quenoe  of  such  payment  The  Proculiaai  as  nannl 
strictly  to  fundamental 
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limbed  tlial  tli*  delitor  was  still  under  hu  obligAtio, 
but  if  the  money  wai  demanded  <^  Jum  by  the 
creditor  he  had  a  good  plea  of  dolus  maliii(e«x|}|tb 
doU  maU), 

An  oUigatio  might  be  terminated  by  Acoepti- 
latia  An  obligatio  contracted  per  aei  et  libnun 
might  be  determined  in  the  same  way,  and  also 
one  arising,  **  ex  judicati  causa.**  [Nbxum.]  An 
obligatio  might  also  be  determined  by  Novatio, 
which  is  the  change  of  an  existing  duty  (MUitm) 
into  another  oUi^tion,  and  the  determination  of 
the  former  obligation.  (Dig.  46.  tit.  2.  Ite  Nom- 
UtmSmt  tt  DeltgaHombiu,)  This  is  explained  by 
the  following  instance  (Oaius,  iii  176):  — If  I 
•tqnilate  that  Titiua  shall  give  me  whi^  is  due 
firmn  you,  a  new  obligatio  arises  by  the  interven- 
tion of  a  now  person,  and  the  former  obligation  is 
determined  by  being  replaeed  by  the  latter ;  and 
sometimes  a  former  obugatio  may  be  detennined 
by  a  subsequent  stipulation  though  the  subsequent 
etipulatio  may  be  invalid. — If  the  stipulation  was 
from  the  same  person,  it  required  the  addition  of 
something  to  effect  a  Novatio,  as  the  addition  of  a 
condition,  or  a  sponsor,  or  the  circumstance  of 
adding  to  or  subtracting  from  the  time  contained  in 
the  terms  of  the  covenant.  As  to  the  case  of  a 
condition,  it  was  the  law  in  the  time  of  Qaius  that 
there  was  no  Novatio  until  the  condition  was  ful- 
filled, and  till  that  time  the  former  obligatio  con- 
tinned.  The  opinion  of  the  great  jurist  Servius 
Sulpieius  as  to  the  addition  of  a  condition  imme- 
diately effiBcting  a  Novatio,  was  not  law  in  the 
lime  oi  Gains  {aUojtm  uUmmr), 

An  obligatio  was  also  determined  by  the  Litis 
eontestatio,  if  the  proceedings  had  taken  place  in  a 
Legitimum  judicium.  It  is  stated  generdly  under 
the  articles  Litis  eontestatio  and  I^timum  judi- 
cium, what  is  the  import  of  these  terms  respec- 
tively. The  original  obligation  (jDrKwnfpafijofi^ftTa^) 
was  determined  by  the  Litis  eontestatio,  and  the 
defendant  (reut)  was  then  bound  (Uiutiir)  by  the 
Litis  eontestatio.  If  he  was  condemned,  tiie  Litis 
eontestatio  ceased  to  have  any  effect,  and  he  was 
bound  by  the  judgment  (er  oamaa  judioaU).  It  was 
a  Gonsequenoe  of  these  doctrines  that  after  a  Litis 
eontestatio  in  a  Legitimum  judicium,  a  man  could 
not  bring  his  action  on  the  original  contract,  for  if 
his  declaration  or  demand  was  Dan  mihi  oportere^ 
it  was  bad  (t$niiUis\  for  after  the  Litis  eontestatio 
the  Dari  oportere  had  ceased.  In  the  case  of  a 
Judicium  quod  imperio  continetur,  the  obligatio 
existed  and  the  action  could  be  brought,  but  the 
demand  mi^ht  be  answered  by  a  plea  (/umptio) 
of  a  res  judicata  or  in  judicium  deducta.  In  the 
jndicia  quae  imperio,  &a,  the  exoeptio  rei  judi- 
catae  corresponds  to  the  condemnatio  in  the  L^- 
tima  judida,  and  the  Exceptio  rei  in  judicium 
deductae  to  the  Litis  contestatia  (Keller,  Ueier 
LUig  OmMUmm,  p.  11,  &C. ;  Gains,  iii.  180.) 

Obligationes  arising  from  Contract  passed  by 
univerwl  succession  to  the  heres.  There  were  no 
means  of  transferring  Obligationes  from  the  credi- 
tor to  another  person,  except  by  a  Novatio,  which 
was  effscted  by  the  assignee  stipulating  with  the 
debitor  with  the  consent  of  the  creditor,  the  offset 
of  which  was  to  release  the  debitor  from  his  former 
Obligatio  and  to  bind  him  by  a  new  one.  If  this 
novatio  was  not  effected,  the  assignee  could  only 
■ue  as  the  cqgnitor  or  procurator  of  the  assignor, 
and  not  in  his  own  nameu    (Gains,  ii.  38,  &c.) 

From  the  concideratian  of  Obligationes  arising 
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from  Contracts,  Gaius  (iiL  182)  passes  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Obligationes  ''quae  ex  delicto  on- 
untur  ;**  and  these  delicto  which  are  the  found- 
ation of  these  obligationes,  are  FuBTav,  Bona 
Kapta  or  Rapdva,  Damnum  and  Injuria.  AQ 
these  obligationes  he  considers  to  be  comprised  in 
one  genus,  whereas  the  obligationes  ex  contractu 
are  distributed  into  four  oeneriL 

The  arrangement  by  the  Roman  juristo  of  Obli- 
gationes ex  delicto  with  Obligationes  ex  contractu, 
was  founded  on  the  drcumstance  that  both  classes 
of  Obligationes  were  the  foundation  of  rights  against 
a  determinate  individual  or  determinate  indivi- 
duals ;  but  there  is  an  important  difference  in  the 
origin  of  the  two  rights.  The  rights  ex  contractu 
are  rights  founded  on  lawful  acts ;  and  righto  ex 
delicto  are  righto  fiounded  on  infringemento  of  other 
rights. 

The  Obligationes  quasi  ex  oontractn  are  not 
enumerated  by  Gains,  but  they  are  discussed  in 
the  Institutes  of  Justinian  (3.  tit  27).  These 
Obligationes  do  net  properly  arise  either  from  eon- 
tract  or  delict,  but  inasmuch  as  they  are  founded 
on  acts,  which  are  not  delicts,  they  were  considered 
as  belonging  to  contract  rather  than  to  delict  In- 
stances St  these  quasi  contracts,  enumerated  in  the 
Institutes,  are  '*absentis  negotiorum  gestio  ^  [N»> 
OOTIORUM  Gbstgeum  Actio],  the  *'tutelae  jup 
didum,*^  a  **  communis  res  sine  sodetate,**  as  when 
a  thing  has  been  bequeathed  and  given  to  several 
persons ;  and  some  other  instances. 

These  quasi  contzacto  are  arranged  in  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Justinian  after  Obligationes  ex  contnctn ; 
and  the  Obligationes  quasi  ex  delicto  are  placed 
immediately  after  the  Obligationes  ex  delicto. 
Instances  of  these  Obligationes  quasi  ex  delicto, 
enumerated  in  the  Institutes  (4.  tit  6),  are,  **  si 
judex  litem  suam  iecerit,**  and  the  case  of  **  de- 
jectum  effhsumve,**  and  others.    [Dbjbcti,  &c.] 

The  nature  of  an  Obligatio  may  now  be  mora 
deariy  understood.  An  Obligatio  implies  two 
subjecto  or  persons  at  least,  crerfdor,  or  he  who 
has  the  right,  and  dMor^  or  he  who  owes  the 
duty:  these  two  terms,  which  strictiy  apply  to 
creditor  and  debtor  in  the  common  sense,  are  also 
used  to  express  genenlly  the  relation  of  the  parties 
to  an  Obligatio.  Obligatio  (literally  a  binding) 
primarily  denotes  the  facto  by  which  the  legal 
relation  between  the  parties  is  established.  It 
also  denotes  the  duty  or  obligation  owing  by  one 
of  the  parties  to  the  contract  (debitor)  to  the  other 
party  (ereditor\  if  the  obligatio  is  mulatetal ;  and 
the  duties  mutually  owing  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  if  the  obligatio  is  bilateral.  The  word, 
which,  as  opposed  to  obligatio  or  ''binding,^  ex- 
{nesses  the  determination  of  such  binding,  is 
*'  solutio  ;**  and  generally  some  form  of  the  word 
''solve**  is  the  appropriate  term  to  express  the 
legal  termination  of  the  obligatio.  But  inasmuch 
as  duties  owing  by  one  party  to  the  contract,  or 
duties  mutually  owing  by  the  parties  to  the  con- 
tract, imply  a  right  in  the  other  party  to  the  con- 
tract, or  imply  mutual  righto  in  the  parties  to  the 
contract,  the  word  obligatio  is  often  need  to  express 
also  the  right  which  is  established  by  the  obligatio : 
and  it  is  Jso  used  to  express  the  whole  rel&tion 
between  debitor  and  creditor.  Thus,  the  right  of 
the  Creditor  is  spoken  of  as  his  Obligatio,  and  the 
duty  of  the  Debitor  as  his  Obligatio.  There  is  no 
special  name  in  the  Roman  law  for  a  right  against 
a  detenuiuate  person  or  determinate  persons.   The 
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juune  for  ownanhip  is  Dommrom,  to  which  is  op- 
poied  the  name  Obligatifloee  u  deicriptiTe  of  rights 
against  detenninate  penons. 

It  is  ooneetljr  remarked  (Austin,  An  OnSmB  rf 
a  €omn§  tf  jAdtmm  om  Omnvi  JurupnidmoB) 
**  that  m  the  writings  of  the  Roman  lawyers,  the 
term  obligatio  is  nerer  i^lied  to  a  duty  which 
answers  to  a  right  m  fwnt,**  that  is,  a  right  which 
is  good  against  all  the  world.  But  as  the  duty 
answering  to  a  right  m  rsm  is  only  the  dnty  of 
forbearance,  that  is,  of  not  doing  anything  to  inter- 
fere wiUi  th«  right,  there  is  no  inoonTenience  in  the 
want  of  a  name :  the  right  to  the  ezdnshre  enjoy- 
ment of  any  thing  (eorpns)  is  ownership ;  all  other 
people  are  not  owners :  as  soon  as  an  act  is  done 
which  is  an  infringement  of  an  owners  right,  or  in 
other  words  a  delictum  (in  one  sense  in  which  the 
Romans  use  this  word)  an  obligation  arises  by 
force  of  such  act  (obUpath  e»  ddieto)  and  gives 
the  injured  person  a  right  of  action  against  the 
wrong-doer. 

A  oontnetos  required  the  consent  of  all  the 
parties  to  it  Those  Obligationes  which  were  said 
to  be  linaided  on  **  oonsent  **  (oomsmiw}  were  said 
to  be  so  foonded  only  because  consent  was  suffi- 
cient (Gaius,  iii  186),  and  no  peculiar  form  of 
words  or  expression  was  reqnired ;  whereas  in  the 
Obligationes  contracted  **  re,**  **  Terbis,**  and 
"  Uteris,**  certain  acts,  words,  or  writing  were  re- 
quired. In  those  contracts  where  particular  fonns 
were  not  required  in  order  to  convert  them  into 
Obligationes,  any  words  or  acts  were  sufficient, 
which  were  evidence  of  consent  Constraint  by 
force  or  threats  (vm^  flMfat),  and  fraud  (do^), 
and  in  many  cases  emor  {(MfTor^  ignoramHa\  either 
render  an  agreement  absislutely  null,  or  give  the 
party  who  has  been  constrained,  deceived,  or  in 
error,  various  modes  of  defence  against  the  claims 
•f  the  other  party. 

An  Obligation  as  aheady  observed,  supposes  two 
perKins  at  least  But  there  may  be  more  than 
two  parties  to  an  Obligatio,  either  as  creditores  or 
debitores  or  both,  all  of  whom  are  comprehended 
onder  the  ffenersl  name  of  Rei  (Cic.  cfo  Or.  ii. 
43.)  Wiu  reference  to  a  person  who  is  under 
the  same  obligation  a  person  may  be  called  Cor> 
reus.  But  when  there  are  sevoal  parties  to  an 
•bligatio,  there  are  pioperiy  several  Obligationes, 
and  this  is  the  case  whether  the  creditor  is  one 
and  the  debitores  are  several,  or  the  creditores 
are  several  and  the  debitor  is  one,  or  both  the 
creditores  and  debitores  are  several  In  the  ob- 
ligatio pro  nta,  the  daims  of  the  several  creditores, 
or  the  duties  of  the  severs!  debitores,  are  deter- 
minate parts  of  a  whole,  which  is  made  up  by  the 
parts  being  united  in  one  formal  obligatia  There 
are  cases  when  several  creditores  may  daim  the 
whole  (so&fom),  or  several  debitores  may  owe 
the  whole  («o£itf«m)  :  where  a  creditor  claims  the 
whole  against  several  debitores,  there  are  in  foot 
seyeral  obUgationes  binding  on  the  several  debi- 
tores. But  u  one  creditor  £is  recovered  the  whole^ 
or  one  debtor  has  paid  the  whole,  the  entire  Ob- 
ligatio is  at  an  end.    (Inst  8.  tit  16  (17).) 

If  an  obligatio  is  unflateral,  it  only  ^ves  a  right 
of  action  to  one  of  the  parties  to  it,  as  in  the  case 
of  Mutuum,  Stipulatio,  and  others  ;  if  it  is  bila- 
teral, it  gives  a  right  to  each  party  against  the 
other,  as  emtio  vendition  and  locatio  conduetio. 

The  most  general  name  for  any  agreement,  the 
object  of  wwch  was  to  establish  legal  relations 
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between  the  parties,  is  Contention  Paction  Futna 
Oinventnm,  and  its  essence  u  consent :  '^eonvoi- 
tionis  verbnm  senersle  est,  ad  omnia  potinens,  de 
qnibus  negotu  contrahendi  transigendique  caam 
consenthmt,  qui  inter  se  a^t**  (D%.  2.  tit 
14.)  CoQteBtioDeB  were  juns  gentium,  and  as  a 
genus  were  divisiUo  into  spedes.  Those  Conven- 
tiones  which  were  reducible  to  oertain  classes  wen 
called  CoDtiaotDs,  of  which  the  Jus  Civile  acknow- 
ledged the  four  kinds  already  mentioned,  Ren 
Verbis,  Literis  and  Consensu.  Of  those  Obliga- 
tiones which  were  established  Re,  the  four  vrineh 
have  been  already  mentioned,  had  qiectal  namesn 
Mutuum,  Commodatom,  Depositum  and  Pjgnos  i 
and  accordingly  they  have  been  called  by  modem 
writers  Contractus  NominatL  But  there  were 
other  OUigationes  which  were  established  Re, 
for  which  the  Romans  had  no  particolar  name, 
and  accordingly  they  have  been  called  by  modeni 
writers  Contractus  Immminatl 

These  obligationes  are  founded  upon  somethhv 
that  has  been  given  or  done  by  one  party,  iHiieh 
gives  him  a  dmm  against  the  other  for  somethiqg 
to  be  given  or  done  in  return.  If  the  matter  A 
the  oonventio  was  a  dvOe  negotinm  or  had  a  dvilis 
causa,  it  formed  an  obligatio,  and  was  a  found- 
ation of  an  action  ^'praescriptis  verbis  **  or  " in 
foctum  ;**  or  as  it  is  cleariy  expressed  by  Julian 
(Dig.  19.  tit  5.  D»  prae$eriptU  cerfiu,  &&),  this  is 
the  actio  '^ad  quam  neoesse  est  oonfiBgeren  quoties 
contractus  existnnt,  quorum  appellationes  nullae 
jure  dvili  proditae  sunt**  All  the  events  upon 
which  these  actions  could  arise  were  reduced  to 
the  fiaur  following  heads :  **  ant  do  tibi  ut  des,  aat 
do  ut  fodas,  aut  fodo  ut  dea,  aat  fodo  ut  foeias.** 
(Paulus,  Diff.  19.  tit  5.  s.  5.  §  1--4.)  The  bare 
agreement  ^lactum)  both  in  nominate  and  inno- 
minate contracts  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  an 
obligatio :  in  both  cases  some  act  must  bo  done  to 
make  the  agreement  become  a  contract,  and  to 
establish  an  obligatio.  The  uffiminate  contracts 
have  their  particular  names.  The  innominatft  oonp 
tracts  take  the  name  of  oontmcts  from  their  re- 
semblance to  nominate  contracts ;  but  as  they  are 
not  refemble  to  any  one  of  such  contrscta,  they 
are  formed  into  a  sepantedass:  still  some  of  them 
have  special  names.  These  contractsn  as  it  will 
uypear  from  the  description  just  given  of  them,  have 
their  foundation  in  an  act  (a  giving  or  dmng)  by 
one  of  the  parties,  and  so  ht  resemble  coatracts  Re. 
The  transaction  is  not  completed  so  long  as  a  thing 
remains  to  be  given  or  done  by  the  debitor;  and 
the  creditor  may  have  his  action  (coarfiofto)  for  tha 
recovery  of  a  thing  which  he  has  given,  and  for 
which  the  debtor  lus  not  made  the  retam  (a  giving 
or  an  act)  agreed  upon.  The  creditor  has  auo  his 
action  generally  (praeter^dU  vmhu)  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  contract,  if  he  prerars  that,  or  for 
compensation  to  the  amount  of  the  injury  sustained 
by  its  non-perlbrmanoe. 

All  other  conventiones  were  simply  Facta,  the 
characteristic  of  which  is  that  they  were  not  ori- 
ginally the  foundation  of  actions,  but  only  of  pleas 
or  answers  (esospiioMf )  ;  that  is,  if  an  agreement 
(oawwrtion /wflito)  could  not  be  referred  to  some 
dass  of  contracts,  it  did  not  give  a  rwht  of  action. 
When  there  was  bo  dvilis  causa,  were  was  no 
civilis  obligatio  created  by  such  convention  and  it 
is  added  (Dig.  2.  tit  14.  s.  7.  |4X  **thenfote  a 
nuda  pactio  does  not  produce  an  oUigatio  but  asi 
exoeptio  ;**  whence  it  foUows  that  a  nnda 
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ii  a  pifCtio  nam  caua.  SometimM  Nuda  con- 
▼atio  is  med  as  eqnhalent  to  Niida  pactio.  (Dig. 
15.  tit  5.  a.  1&.)  Itii  a  mistake  to  ay  that  Pao- 
tom  by  itnlf  meaiia  a  one-aided  omtnict  Pactum 
ia  a  tena  as  geiienl  as  oonventio  {paelmm  apae- 
Horn  —  «if  aa<MijNie<w  dHomm  pbrwaiw  m  idem 
placHmk  ooMMMi,  Dig.  2.  tit.  U.  s.  1),  and  is  a 
part  of  all  contracts  as  oonventio  is.  There  might 
be  a  Pactom  or  Pactio  relating  to  msniige,  the 
eotahlishment  of  a  sarritus  in  proTindal  lands 
(Gains»  ii.  SI),  and  other  mattera  Bat  Pactom 
as  indnded  in  the  law  of  Obligationes,  obtained  a 
limited  signification ;  and  it  was  used  to  signify 
agreements  not  included  among  the  Contractus,  but 
still  binding  agreements  as  being  founded  on  some 
causa.  A  pactum  therefore  might  produce  a  natundis 
obligatb.  Some  of  these  pacta  were  in  course  of 
time  made  the  foundation  of  an  actio  drilis,  and 
•ome  were  protected  by  the  Praetor :  ait  Pnetor : 
**  Pacta  couTenta  quae  neque  dolo  male  nequo 
adTerras  leges  plebiscita  senatus-consulta  edicta 
decreta  principum  neque  quo  frans  cui  eorum  fiat 
fiuta  emnt  senraba*"  (Dig.  2.  tit  14.  s.  7.)  The 
parties  to  a  Pactum  were  said  "  pacisd**  Any- 
thing might  be  the  subject  of  a  "  pactom  **  which 
did  not  inroWe  an  ille^ty.  If  an  illegal  pactom 
was  made,  it  was  still  ill^jal,  thoush  it  had  been 
confirmed  by  a  stipulatio  or  any  other  form.  The 
matter  relating  to  Pacta  is  not  arranged  in  the 
Digest  under  Uie  head  of  Obligationes  et  Actiones 
(^.  44.  tit  7%  but  in  the  same  book  with  the 
titles  De  Jurisdictione,  &c. 

Sarigny  shows  that  the  notion  of  Agreement, 
(^oertrag\  is  too  nacrowly  conceired  by  jurists  in 
general.  He  defines  agreement  to  be  the  **  union 
of  several  persons  in  one  concordant  declaration  of 
will  whereby  their  legal  relations  are  determined.** 
ConsequenUy  the  notion  of  agreement  must  be  ex- 
tended to  otker  things  than  to  contracts  which  pro* 
duce  obligationes :  for  instance  Traditio  or  delivery 
is  characterised  by  all  the  marks  of  an  agreement ; 
and  the  foct  that  the  dedaration  of  their  will  by 
the  parties  to  the  traditio,  is  insufficient  to  effect 
Traditio  without  the  external  act  by  which  pos- 
session is  acquired,  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the 
essence  of  ue  agreement  The  imperfect  concep- 
tion of  an  agreement  has  arisen  from  not  separating 
in  some  cases  the  obligatory  agreement  fipom  those 
acte  fi>r  which  sudi  obligatory  agreement  is  gene- 
rally a  preparation  and  of  which  it  is  an  accompani- 
ment This  becomes  more  apparent  if  we  consider 
the  case  of  a  rift,  which  is  a  real  agreement  but 
without  any  obligation :  it  is  merely  a  giving  and 
receiving  by  mutual  consent  This  general  notion 
of  agreement  is  contained  in  the  words  of  Ulpian 
already  quoted,  in  which  he  defines  Pactio  to  be 
**  duomm  plnriumve,^  &c.  It  does  not  seem  how- 
ever that  the  Romans  applied  the  terms  Pactio, 
Pactum,  and  Conventio  to  any  agreements  except 
those  which  were  the  fimndiuion  of  Obligationes 
of  some  kind.  (Savigny,  SjfiUm  <U$  HetU.  Rom. 
BeeUs,  m.  §  140,  &c.) 

PoUidtatio  is  a  proffer  or  offer  on  the  part  of  a 
person  who  is  willing  toagree  {poUkUatio  qfftBrmtU 
»oUut  jpromUmuiy  Dig.  50.  tit  12.  s.  3).  A  pol- 
licitatio  of  course  created  no  obligatio  until  the 
proffer  or  offer  was  accepted.  The  word  is  fre- 
quently used  with  reforence  to  promises  made  by  a 
perMn  to  a  state,  city,  or  other  body  politic,  such 
as  the  promise  to  erect  a  buildings  to  exhibit  public 
shows,  &c     Such  pollicitetiones  were  binding. 
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when  there  was  a  causa,  as  a  promise  made  with 
reference  to  a  dignity  {honor)  conferred  or  to  be 
conferred.  A  poUidtatio  sine  causa  was  also 
obligatory,  if  the  pmon  began  to  do  what  he  had 
promised,  as  if  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  building 
or  deared  the  ground.  (See  Plin.  Ep,  x.  48.  Hmo 
ikMtiro  em  prioatorum  pottioUaiUmSmt  madia  dm- 
bmUmr;  and  v.  12.) 

A  person  who  vowed  anything,  was  also  bound 
(wdo  obUgaitu), 

(Oaius,  iii  88,  &C.  ;  Inst  3.  tit  12  (13),  4.  6; 
Dig.  47.  tit  7,  Cod.  4.  tit  10,  Do  ObUpatumOma 
ot  AeUomUmtj  MUhlenbruch,  Doetrim  Pamdmo- 
ianmmj  lib.  iii  Do  ObUgatUmOmo,  The  most  com- 
plete work  on  Roman  Obligationes  is  by  Untcr^ 
holzner.  Ciiofffii  ifi  flUfwrg  tsMoammmmaUibmui  dot  lokfo 
do»  JSimioekom  Roehts  mom  dom  SdmUmorkmUmiuoom^ 
Leipeig,  1840,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  see  also  Thifaaut, 
Pamdoktomroeki;  Vangerow,  Pmdokomj  &c. ;  Pnchtai 
Inot.  vol  iii)  [O.  L.] 

O'BOLUS  (^oXtfs),  the  smallest  of  the  four 
principal  denominations  of  weight  and  money 
among  the  Cheeks,  was  l-6th  df  the  drachma, 
l-600tli  of  the  mina,  and  1-S6,000th  of  the  talent 
As  a  coin,  the  obolus  was  of  silver;  and  oon- 
nected  with  it,  at  least  in  the  Attic  qrstem,  were 
silver  ooins  weighing  respectivdv  5,  4,  8,  2,  1^ 
obols,  and  4,  ^,  and  ^  of  an  obof ;  all  which  are 
found  in  collections  of  coins.  Tke  1^  obd  piece 
was  a  quarter  of  a  drachm.  The  Attic  obol  was 
also  divided  into  8  (or  according  to  othen  10) 
XoAitoI  (See  Pondbra  ;  N  mucus  $  DaACHMA  ; 
Chalcus  ;  and  the  Tables.)  [P.  8.] 

OBSIDIONA'LIS  CORONA.    [Cobona.] 

OBSO'NIUM.    [OrsoNiuM.] 

OCCUPA'TIO.  The  word  is  used  W  Clean 
(do  Of,  i  7)  to  express  the  aequisitica  of  ownerw 
ship  by  occupation  or  the  taking  possession  of  that 
which  has  no  owner,  and  witn  the  intention  of 
keeping  it  as  one*fe  own.  Among  the  modes  of 
acquiring  ownership  **natttrali  ratione,**  that  is,  by 
such  means  as  are  m  all  nations  acknowledged  to 
be  Uwfiil  means  of  acquiring  ownexihip,  Chiius  (ii 
66,  &C.)  enumerates  the  taking  possession  of  those 
things  quae  nullius  sunt,  as  animals  of  the  chace, 
birds  and  fishes,  and  such  things  are  said  **oc- 
cupaatis  fieri**  The  same  applies  to  the  finding  of 
thmgs  which  have  no  owner ;  but  there  were  par- 
ticular roles  as  to  thesaurus,  treasure  found  in  the 
round.  (Inst  2.  tit  1.  s.  39;  Dig.  49.  tit  14.  s.  8. 
10 ;  and  Gains,  ii  7).  The  latest  legislation  about 
Thesaurus  is  in  Cod.  10.  tit  16w  Things  which 
were  lost  or  thrown  out  of  a  ship  in  case  of  ne- 
cessity were  not  subject  to  Occupatio.  Things 
taken  in  war  were  subject  to  Occupatio.  (Inst  2. 
tit  1.  s.  17  ;  Dig.  41.  tit  1.  do  ae^miremdo  nntm 
dommioJ)  [G.  L.] 

OCHLOCRATIA  (^xkoKparia),  the  dominion 
of  the  rabble,  a  name  of  later  origin  than  the  time 
of  Aristotle,  and  applied  to  that  perversion  of  a 
demoaacy,  in  which,  through  the  introduction  of 
devices  tit  removing  or  counteracting  the  natural 
and  wholesome  inequalities  of  sodety  (such  as 
paying  dtiaens  for  attendance  in  the  popular  as- 
semblv  and  on  other  occasions  on  which  their 
dvic  nmctions  might  be  exercised,  increasing  the 
number  and  restncting  the  duration  and  authority 
of  public  offices),  the  exercise  of  all  the  hiehest 
fimctions  of  government  came  to  be  practicaUy  in 
the  hands  of  a  mere  foction,  consisting  of  the  low- 
est and  poorest,  though  most  numerous,  chus  o| 
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eitiiou,  who  wete  thm  tennited  to  adopt  u  one 

of  lhrirordiiBH7«YOcalion»,thal  which  thej  mmld 
olherwiiB  haie  left  in  moro  iiiitable  hondi.  (Poiyh. 
Ti  1  ;  Plut,  rfn  Moaani.  ftc^  c  3  ;  Thiriwall, 
//«.  o/Gnw«,c.i.TDl.i.  p.410.)     [C.P.M.1 

CCRBA  (mniiiis),  B  gies™,  ■  leg^  A  pur 
of  grearea  (vrrtfuitt)  vat  odg  of  tba  iix  article!  oF 
nnDour  which  Ibrmed  tho  complete  eqaipmeot  of  a 
Greek  or  ECnucan  mirior  [Akha],  and  likewiie 
oF  a  Roman  »1dieT  aa  fixed  hy  Serrioa  Tnltiui. 
(LiT.  i.  43.)  They  were  made  of  hninie(Alcaoi]i, 
Pmg.  i.  ed.  Matlhiae),  of  biaai  (H«.  Sad.  133), 
DftinCHom.//.  iriii.  612,  nL  S92),  oroFitlYer 
uid  gold  (Vu^.  Am.  Tii.  634,  nii.  621,  iL  466), 
with  a  lining  probably  of  leather,  felt,  or  cloth. 
Another  method  of  fitting  tiiem  to  the  leg  »  u  not 
to  hart  it,  wai  by  the  inlerpoiitiDn  oF  that  kind  of 
■pongs  which  wa«  also  ni«d  for  the  lining  of 
hdmeta  [Qalsa],  and  whicli  AriMotle  deacribei 
ai  beinff  remarkable  for  thinnpft^  denaity,  and  £nn- 
neaa  The  gnareK,  lined  with  these  materiala,  ai 
lliey  wen  fitted  with  great  exactneH  to  tfaa  leg, 
probably  required,  in  many  caie^  no  other  foMten- 
mg  than  their  own  elaaticity.  Often,  nererthelen, 
they  were  fortha  wcnred  by  two  niapa,  at  may 
be  Ken  in  the  woodcat  at  p.  1 3£.  Their  fiirm  and 
ifqieanincfl  will  be  beat  nnderatood  from  the  ac- 
cmnpanying  woodcut  The  npper  figure  ia  that  of 
■  fallen  wanior  rapreeent*d  among  toe  acnlptnrea, 
now  at  Mnnich,  belonging  to  the  temple  in  A^ina. 
In  conaeqnence  of  the  bending  of  the  kneel,  the 
nnTes  are  aeen  to  project  a  little  above  IbenL 
This  itatne  alao  ahowa  lery  diitinelly  the  aoUe- 
ringa  (twia^ipia),  which  were  uied  to  baten  the 
gresie*  imiaediMelj  aboie  the  feet.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  nme  woodcat  npreKnta  the  interior 
i[ew  of  a  bnnm  ahield  and  apair  of  bronie  greaTt^ 
which  were  found  by  Signor  Camfanari  in  Iha 


tomb  of  an  Etniaon  warrior,  and  which  an  now 
prcaened  in  the  Britiih  Muaenin.  Theie  greaiea 
are  made  nghl  and  lefL 

That  tbe  Oreelu  took  great  delight  in  bandaome 
and  conTenlent  grtaiea  may  be  inferred  from  the 
epitlut  aknifuSef,  ai  uaed  hy  liotoer,  and  fmn 
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hii  minotaiea  in  deaciibing  aoma  of  tfceir  parte, 

eapectally  the  ankle-ringa,  which  were  fometimft 
of  liliitr.  (Horn.  It.  iiL  331,  li  18.)  Tbe  raodsn 
Qtcdu  and  Albaniafla  wear  grearea,  in  form  n- 
aemhtuig  thoee  of  their  anceetoi^  bat  made  of 
aofter  materiala,  auch  as  rdret,  ornamented  with 
gold,  and  fiiatened  with  hooka  and  eyea. 

Among  the  Homana,  greavea  made  of  bmue, 
and  richly  emboaaed,  were  worn  by  the  gladialota. 
Some  auch  hare  ijeen  fbnnd  at  PconpeiL  [Sea 
woodcot.  p.  S76.]  It  apF«n  that  in  the  time  of 
the  emperoja,  grearea  were  not  entirely  laid  aaide 
aa  port  of  the  annonr  of  the  aoldiera  (lADpnd. 
AL  Seeer.  40.)  At  an  earlier  period,  the  hary- 
anned  wore  a  aingla  greare  on  the  right  leg. 
<  Veget-  dt  He  MIL  i.  20.)  L^gina  of  oi-hide  or 
atrong  leather,  probably  of  the  form  ^ready  d#^ 
acribed  and  deaignated  by  the  aame  namea  both  in 
Qreek  and  Latin,  were  wun  by  agricnltmal  la- 
bonreiB  (Ham.  Od. niT.  228  ;  Plin. H.N.iii.1; 
PaIlad.iJsRaAa>ti43)  andby  hnntonen.  (Hw. 
Sal.  iL  3.  234.)  [J.  T.] 

OCTASTT'LOS.     [Timpldm.] 

OCTA'VAE.     [Vktioalu.] 

OCTOBER  EQUU3.     [Palil!a,J 

OCTOTHOHON.    [Lacrici.J 

ODE'UM  (^S'tor),  a  apeciea  of  piblic  boiid^ 
ing,  which  waa  fiiat  erected  daring  the  floDiiahing 
epoch  of  Qreek  art  in  the  fifth  naitnry  B.C-,  for 
conteati  in  Tocal  and  inatrnmental  mnnc  Ori'Of 
ir  f  o/  ^s^^l  Kol  of  Ki9ap(f»o\  ^ywiCorra, 
Ha^ch.  >.  c  comp.  Said.  >.  v.).     In  ita  genrml 


ea  called  Slirrpor.* 
(Paul.  L  8,  il  3 ;  Philotlr.  Vit.  Sopk  ii.  1.  ^ 
M9.)  There  were,  howcTer,  tome  cbaraHeriitic 
difliereneea:  the  Odemn  wit  miich  amaller  than 
the  Uieatre ;  and  it  waa  roofed  orer,  in  order 
to  retain  the  Mund.  (VitniT.  t.  9.)  The  com- 
paiatiTely  null  aim  of  the  Odeom  ii  eaaily  ac- 
comited  fbr,  itot  only  becanae  the  apace  required 
in  the  thestn  for  the  erolntiona  of  the  Cborua  wai 
not  wanted  here ;  but  abo  became  it  wpptan  to 
hare  been  originally  deaigned  chiefly  fer  muaiat 
rehorsala,  in  nibordination  to  the  great  ebotil 
perforroancee  in  tbe  tbtatre,  and  conaeqnently  a 
nneb  amaller  niace  waa  required  for  the  aodieDce. 
Unfortnnatelr  we  have  no  detailed  deamptirai 
»f  thia  daaa  of  bniZdinga.  VitrnTiaa  (L  o.)  nukea 
1  paaaing  mention  of  the  Odeom  of  Peiiclea,  bot 
rtatea  no  particnlara  respecting  ita  cuustfuction,  ex- 
cept that  it  waa  adorned  with  elwie  pillars,  and 
roofed  Dier  with  the  maata  and  yaidi  of  the  cap- 
tonil  Persian  ihipa,  a  statement  which  hai  led 
into  the  miitake  of  n^erring  the 
boildiag  to  the  time  of  ThemJatoclca.  From  the 
statement  of  Panaanias  (L  SO.  g  4)  that,  when  the 
Odeum  was  rebuilt,  after  its  bimiing  in  the  cap- 
lure  of  Athena  by  Sulla,  it  was  made  of  a  fbnn 
which  was  said  to  be  in  imitation  of  the  tort  of 
Xenes,  it  may  perbapa  be  infetred  that  tbe  ori- 
ginal bnilding  waa  actually  coTored  widi  that  tent. 
\t  all  erenta,  thia  atatement  prorei  that  the  roof 
mat  hare  been  conicaL  Accordinglj  Plntaxch, 
'ho  atates  Chat  tbe  original  bniiding^  was  an 
nitation  of  the  king^  tent,  describes  its  roof  as 


*  See,  tespectdng  the  pradaa  meaiU]^  of  tfaa 
iHd^  the  iMte  on  p.  83,  a. 
t  Peih^a  be  ecaifmmded  it  with  tfaa  ow  wfaick 
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wUfpmg  aU  ntmA,  amd  meUmi  from  im*  nsmmU 
(Peric  13).  He  also  ay*  that,  in  its  internal 
■nangement,  the  building  had  many  leate  and 
many  piUan.  From  a  few  other  paasagea,  and 
fiom  the  scanty  remains  of  rach  edifices,  wo  may 
condnde  (orther  that  the  Odeom  had  an  orchestra 
for  the  ehenis  and  a  stage  for  the  mnsidans  (of 
less  depUi  than  the  stace  of  the  theatre),  behind 
-which  were  rooms,  which  were  probably  nsed  for 
keeping  the  dresses  and  resseU,  and  ornaments 
required  for  religions  processions.  Of  coarse  the 
Odeom  required  no  shifting  scenes  ;  but  the  wall 
St  the  back  of  the  stage  seems  to  have  been  per- 
manently decorated  with  paintings.  For  ex- 
ample, VitruTius  tells  us  (rii.  6.  §  6),  that,  in  the 
small  theatre  at  Tialles  (which  was  doubtless  an 
Odeum),  Apaturius  of  Alabanda  painted  the  soma 
with  a  composition  so  fontastic  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  remove  it,  and  to  correct  it  according  to 
the  truth  of  natural  objects.  Among  the  paintings 
in  the  Odeum  at  Smyrna  was  a  dftroe,  ascribed 
to  Apelles.  (Pans.  iz.  85.  §  6.)  The  Odea  of 
later  timas  wen  richly  decorated.  That  of  He- 
rodes  Attieus  had  its  roof  of  beams  of  cedar 
adorned  with  carvings,  and  contained  numerous 
works  of  art  (PhUost.  iL  1.  p.  551.) 

The  earliest  buUdmg  of  this  kind  was  that  al- 
ready  mentioned  as  erected  by  Pericles  at  Athens, 
for  the  purpose,  according  to  Plutarch  {I.  o.)  of 
celebrating  the  musical  contests  at  the  Panathe- 
naea.  It  lay  on  the  left  hand  to  persons  coming 
out  of  the  great  theatre,  and  therefore  at  the  foot 
of  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  Acropolis.  (Vitruv. 
▼.  9.)  Its  proximity  to  the  theatre  suggested 
tome  of  the  uses  maae  of  it,  namely,  as  a  refoge 
for  the  audience  when  driven  out  of  the  theatre 
by  rain,  and  also  as  a  place  in  which  the  chorus 
could  be  prepared.  (Vitruv.  /.  c.)  It  was  burnt 
when  Athens  was  taken  by  Sulla,  B.C.  85,  and  was 
restored  by  Ariobamnes  11.  king  of  Cappadocia ; 
who  employed  C.  and  M.  Stallius  and  Menalip- 
pus  as  ue  arehitects  of  the  work.  Ariobarsanes 
reigned  from  b.  a  63  to  about  b.c.  51.  (Vitruv. 
I  e. ;  Pans.  I  20.  §  4  ;  Appian.  BdL  Mithr.  88  ; 
BSckh,  Corp,  Inter,  vol.  I  Na  357.)  The  build- 
ing is  now  entirely  destroyed. 

This  was  not  the  only  Odeum  at  Athens  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines.  Pausanias, 
who  in  the  pasnge  referred  to,  does  not  apply  the 
name  of  Odeum  to  the  building,  speiilu  of  an 
Odeum  at  Athens  in  two  other  passives  (l  8.  §  6, 
14.  §  1),  from  a  dose  examination  of  which  it  ap- 
pears more  than  doubtful  whether^his  Odeum  is 
the  same  as  the  former.  Stieglits  (p.  228,  foil.) 
identifies  it  with  the  Pnyx,  which  he  supposes  to 
have  been  fitted  up  as  an  Odeum,  while  that  of 
Perides  was  in  ruins.  It  is  remarkable  that  Pau- 
sanias nowhere  mentions  the  Pnyx,  unless  this 
Odeum  be  the  same  as  it 

Another  Odeum  was  built  at  Athens  by  H»- 
rodes  Attieus,  and  was  the  most  magnificent  edi- 
fice of  the  sort  in  the  whole  empire.  It  stood,  as 
compered  with  the  Odeum  of  Perides,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  great  theatre,  under  the  south- 
western part  of  the  Acropolis ;  where  large  ruins 
of  it  are  still  seen.  The  length  of  its  Uugest 
diameter  was  248  feet,  and  it  is  calculated  to  have 
furnished  accommodation  for  about  8000  persons. 
(Leake,  Tbpogr.  of  Athens^  p.  61.)  This  building 
was  erected  after  Pausanias  wrote  his  first  book,  and 
before  he  wrote  his  seventh.    (Paus.  vii.  20.  {  3.) 
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The  other  principal  Odea  were  that  of  Corinth, 
also  built  by  Herodes  (Puusl  ii  3.  §  6 ;  Philost 
L  e.)  ;  that  of  Patrae,  which  was  next  in  magnifi- 
oence  to  that  of  Herodes  at  Athens,  and  contamed. 
among  other  works  of  art,  a  edebrated  statue  of 
Apollo  (Paus.  vii.  20.  §  6)  ;  those  of  Smyrna  and 
Tralles  dready  mentioned  ;  that  of  Messene,  113 
feet  long,  and  93  feet  in  its  inner  diameter ;  that 
of  Nicopolis,  with  an  umer  diameter  equal  to  the 
last,  but  with  an  outer  diameter  of  193  feet:  there 
are  also  ruins  of  Odea  at  Laodicea,  Ephesus,  Ane- 
murium,  and  other  places  in  Asia  Minor.  (Sea 
Chandler,  Pococke,  Beaufort^s  Caramamoj  Leake, 
and  other  topographers.) 

The  first  Odeum,  property  so  called,  at  Rome, 
was  built  by  Domitian  (Suet  Dom,  5 ;  Eutropw 
viiL  15),  and  the  second  by  Trajan.  (Amm. 
Marc  xvi.  10.)  There  are  ruins  of  such  buildings 
in  the  villa  of  Hadrian  at  Tivoli,  at  Pompeii,  and 
at  Cfttana. 

As  a  general  fact,  the  Odea  were  leas  strictly 
reserved  for  their  special  use  than  the  theatres. 
Some  of  the  extra  uses,  to  which  the  Odeum  of 
Pericles  was  applied,  have  been  already  men- 
tioned. It  was  also  used  sometimes  as  a  court  of 
justice  (Aristoph.  Vetp.  1104,  e.  SdM,^  comp. 
Pollux,  viii  6) ;  and  philosophical  disputations 
were  hdd  in  the  Odea.  (Plut  de  BtetiL  p.  604.) 
Further  details  will  be  found  in  the  following 
works.  (Martini,  Ueber  die  Odem;  Stieglita, 
ArckaoL  d,  BamkimH^  vol  ii.  sect  3  ;  Hirt,  lAkn 
d,  GMude,  pfk  111—113  ;  Rose,  Uber  die  Odeem 
m  Atken^  Bom,  u,  KartJUiffo,  Soest,  1831,  4to ; 
Milller,  Arek  d.  Kwd,  §  289 ;  Klausen,  in  ErKh 
and  Gruber*S  Enejfidopadie :  Baumstaric,  in  the 
Real  EikyoUip,  d,  eUm,  AUur&mm,)         [P.  &] 

OECUS.    [I>OMU8,  p.  428,  b.] 

OENOMELUM.    [Vxnum.] 

OENO'PHORUM  {M^opop\  a  basket,  or 
other  contrivance  for  carrying  bottles  of  wine  ;  a 
wine-basket  This  was  sometimes  used  by  those 
who  took  their  own  wine  with  them  in  travelling 
in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  purehasing  it  on 
the  road.  (Hor.&i.i6.  109;  Juv.S^vu.  11; 
Pen.  Sat.  v.  140  ;  Matt  vi  88.)  A  slave,  called 
the  wine-bearer  (osMopAoms ,  Plm.  H,  N,  xxziv.  8. 
s.  19),  carried  it  probably  on  his  back.    [J.  Y.] 

OFFENDIX.    [Apbx.] 

OFFICIA'LES.    [ExxRcrrua,  p.  508,  b.] 

OFFFCIUM  ADMISSICKNUM.    [Admi». 

8I0NAL18.] 

OFKIAS  DIKE  (oUias  Sdci)),  an  action  to 
recover  a  house,  in  which  (as  in  any  other  action 
where  property  was  the  subject  of  litigation)  the 
dicasts  decided  (SicSiKcurcy)  to  which  of  the  parties 
the  house  belonged,  and  adjudged  it  to  him  (^t • 
SfKoo-er).  Nothing  ftuther  being  requisite,  the 
suit  was  an  hrifirrrot  kyAv,  Certam  speeches  of 
Lysias,  Isaeus,  and  Hyperides,  which  are  now  lost, 
were  upon  this  subject  The  ohdas  Sfm;  was  only 
to  recover  the  house  itself ;  the  by-gone  rents,  or 
mesne  profits,  were  recoverable  in  an  action  called 
ivoiiAov  ZIkii.  [See  Enoikiou  Disx.]  (Meier, 
AiL  Proe,  p.  492.)  [C.  R.  K.] 

O'LEA,  OLITA  (Ao/o)  ;  O'LEUM,  OLF- 
VUM  (lAowr)  ;  OLE'TUM,  OLIVE'TUM 
{iKaiwv) 

The  importance  of  the  olive  was  recognised  from 
the  most  remote  period  of  antiquity,  in  all  dvilised 
countries  where  the  temperature  admitted  of  its 
cultivation ;  and  it  was  widdy  adopted  as  an 
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emblon  of  indufltiy  and  peace.  While  it  yieldi  a 
large  nipply  of  palatable  and  highly  nutritioiu 
food,  it  reqnirea  less  outlay  and  len  attention  than 
almost  any  other  fruit  tree,  is  subject  to  few  casn- 
alties,  and,  even  if  altogether  neglected,  does  not 
Buffer  serious  injury,  but  may  be  quickly  restored 
to  fertility  by  moderate  care.  Hence,  the  honour 
paid  to  it  at  Athens,  and  hence  the  title  of  **  prima 
omnium  arborum  **  bestowed  upon  it  by  Golumelhk 

Varibtus.  The  (HMEwropea  is  tine  only  spe- 
cies of  the  natund  family  of  OletMceae^  which  yields 
the  highly  valued  olive  oil,  but  many  varieties  are 
produced  by  different  modes  of  culture,  and  by  pecu- 
Uarities  of  soil  and  climate.  Columella  enumerates 
ten,  and  this  number  may  be  consi4erably  increased 
from  the  works  of  other  andent  writers.  The  fol- 
lowing seem  to  have  been  the  most  important :  — 
1.  Pauda  s.  Poiea;  2.  R^;  3.  Onhii  s.  Or- 
ekaU  s.  OrckUa  s.  Orohat;  4.Radiu8;  B.Lieima 
a.  LJdmatia  ;  6.  Sergia  s.  Serpiana.  Of  these  the 
PamnOf  according  to  Cohunella,  was  the  most 
pleasant  in  flavour  (juamdmimM$),  although  upon 
this  point  he  u  apparently  contradicted  by  Viigil 
(amara  Pamda  baeea) ;  the  Regia  waa  the  hand- 
somest in  appearance ;  while  both  of  these  togetiier 
with  the  OrikU  and  the  Radiut^  and  in  general,  all 
the  laiger  varieties,  were  better  suited  for  eating 
than  for  oil  The  lAeinia^  on  the  other  hand, 
yielded  the  finest  oil,  the  Sergia^  the  greatest  quan- 
tity. (Cat  R,R,7;  Varr.  R.R,7  ;  ColumelL  v. 
8,  de  Afinr,  17 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xv.  6.) 

Son.  AND  Climats.  The  soil  considered  most 
ooDffenial  was  a  rich  tenacious  clay,  or  a  mixture 
of  day  and  sand,  a  gravelly  subsoil  being  essentia] 
in  either  case  to  carry  off  the  water.  Deep  fiit 
mould  was  found  to  be  not  unsuitable,  but  any 
land  which  retained  moisture  was  avoided,  and 
also  light,  stony  ground,  for,  although  the  trees  did 
not  die  in  the  latter,  they  never  became  vigorous. 
Here  again,  however.  Columella  and  Virgil  are  at 
variance,  for  while  the  former  observes  **  inimicns 
est  ager  sabulo  macer  et  nuda  glarea,**  the  poet 
declans 

Difficiles  primum  teme  collesque  maligni. 
Tenuis  ubi  argilla  et  dumosis  oUculus  arvis 
Palladia  gandent  silva  vivads  olivae. 

The  olive  is  very  impatient  of  frost,  and  scarcely 
any  of  the  varieties  known  to  the  andents  would 
flourish  in  very  hot  or  very  cold  situatiomk  In  hot 
localities,  it  was  expedient  to  form  the  iJantations 
on  the  side  of  a  hill  fiicing  the  north,  in  cold 
localities  upon  a  southern  slope.  Neither  a  very 
lofty  nor  a  very  low  position  was  appropriate,  but 
gentle  rolling  eminences  such  as  characterised  the 
country  of  the  Sabines  in  Italy,  and  the  district  of 
Baetica  in  Spain.  Under  ordinary  drcnmstances, 
a  western  exposure  lying  well  open  to  the  sun  was 
preferred.  It  is  asserted  by  several  dasdcal  authors 
that  the  olive  will  not  live,  or,  at  least,  not  prove 
fruitful  at  a  distance  from  the  sea  coast  greater 
than  from  thirty  to  fifty  miles,  and  although  ex- 
ceptions did  and  do  exist  to  this  rule  it  will  be 
found  to  accord  with  general  experience.  (Cat. 
R,R.7i  Varr.  l  24 ;  Columella,  v.  8  ;  Plin. H.N. 
xvii.  3  ;  Pallad.  iii.  18  ;  Theophr.  ir.  ^.  a.  ii.  5  ; 
Qeopon.  ix.  4.) 

PnoPAOATioN  AND  CuLTDRK.  Previous  to 
the  formation  of  an  olive  yard  (oidmn,  olivettim)  it 
was  necessary  to  lay  out  a  nursery  (semMorHim) 
for  tht  rsceptMn  of  the  young  plants.    A  piece  of, 
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ground  was  selected  for  this  purpose,  freely 
posed  to  the  sun  and  air,  and  in  which  the  soU 
a  rich  black  mould.  It  was  the  practice  to  trench 
{pa$tinare)  this  to  the  deptk  of  three  feet,  and 
then  to  leave  it  to  crumble  down  onder  the  inffamce 
of  the  atmosphere. 

The  propagatian  of  the  olive  was  effected  in 
various  ways. 

1.  The  method  generally  adopted  waa  to  fix 
upon  the  most  productive  trees,  ud  to  select  finm 
these  long,  roung^  healthy  branches  (fomos  mo- 
veBot)  of  such  a  tUckness  as  to  be  easily  embraced 
by  the  hand.  The  branches  immedntdy  after 
being  detached  from  the  parent  stem,  were  sawed 
into  lengths  of  a  fix>t  and  a  half  eadi,  neat  can 
being  taken  not  to  injure  the  baik  ;  theae  seg- 
ments, which  were  called  tabae  or  ebtoolae  orli  — I's 
were  then  tapered  to  a  point  at  each  end  with 
a  knife,  the  two  extremities  were  smeared  with 
dung  and  ashes,  they  were  buried  upright  in  the 
ground,  so  that  the  tops  were  a  few  fingers*  bceadth 
below  the  surface,  and  each  tal$a  was  placed  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  pontion,  both  ver- 
tically and  laterslly,  as  the  branch  had  ocoqned 
upon  the  tree.  During  the  first  year,  the  ground 
was  frequenUy  loosened  by  the  sarculum ;  when 
the  young  roots  (rgrffentos  aemimtm)  had  taken  a 
firm  hold^  heavy  handrrakes  (radra)  were  em- 
ployed for  the  same  purpose,  and  in  the  heat  of 
summer  water  was  regularly  supplied.  For  two 
years  no  pruning  wasresorted  to,  but  in  the  third 
year  the  whole  of  tile  shoots  (nmm&Ty  with  the 
exoeption  of  two^  were  lopped  off ;  in  the  fourth 
year,  the  weaker  of  the  remaining  two  was  de- 
tached, and  in  the  fifth  year  the  yonqg  trees 
(arbuteulae)  were  fit  for  being  tran^ilanted  (ioAiZei 
trtHMiottibfu).  This  latter  operation  was  b«t  per- 
formed in  autumn  where  the  ground  to  which  they 
were  conveyed  was  dry,  but  if  it  was  moist  and 
rich,  in  spring,  a  short  time  before  the  buds  wen 
fi>rmed.  In  the  field  which  they  were  to  occupy 
permanentiy,  pits  (•0ro6es)  four  feet  every  mj 
were  prepared,  if  practicable,  a  year  befeiehan4 
so  that  the  earth  might  be  thoroughly  pulverised ; 
small  stones  and  gravel  mixed  with  mould  were 
placed  at  the  bottom  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches, 
and  some  grains  of  bariey  were  scattered  over 
alL  The  young  tree  was  lifted  with  as  large 
a  ball  of  earth  as  possible  attached  to  the  roots, 
placed  in  the  pit  surrounded  with  a  littie  manure, 
and  planted  so  as  to  occupy  precisdy  the  same 
position,  in  relation  to  the  cardinal  points,  as  in  the 
nursery.  In  rich  com  land,  the  space  left  between 
each  row  was  at  least  six^  feet,  and  between  each 
tree  in  the  row  forty  feet,  morderthat  the  branches 
and  roots  might  have  full  space  to  spread,  but  in 
poorer  soil  twenty-five  feet,  each  way,  vrere  con- 
sidered sufficient.  The  rows  were  arranged  so  as 
to  run  fi^im  east  to  west,  in  order  that  the  cool 
breeies  might  sweep  freely  down  the  open  spaces 
in  summer.  After  the  trees  had  become  firmly 
fixed,  and  had  been  pruned  i^  into  a  proper  shape, 
that  is,  into  a  single  ston  kept  without  branches  to 
the  height  of  the  tallest  ox,  the  labour  attending 
upon  an  olive  yard  was  compantivdy  trifling. 
Every  year,  the  soil  around  the  roots  was  loosened 
with  hoes  (bideiu\  or  with  the  plough,  the  roots 
themselves  laid  bare  (oAta^Msare,  aUaqueaiio),  the 
young  sucken  cut  away,  and  the  lichens  scraped 
fit>m  the  bark ;  every  third  year,  in  autumn,  manure 
waa  thrown  in ;  every  eighth  year  the  trees 
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pnmed.  The  qritcni  of  caltare  here  indicated  waa 
rollowed  BO  generally  that  it  had  become  embodied 
in  a  pTOTerb  ^'Veterii  proverbii  memiuMe  con- 
▼enit,  eom  qui  ant  oUTetmn,  rogare  fructum ;  qui 
•terooiet,  ezoiare  ;  qui  caedat,  cogere.**  (ColumeU. 
▼.  9.  §  15.)  Bendea  this,  the  whole  nir&oe  of 
the  ground  was  legnlarly  ploughed  at  the  naoal 
leawms,  and  cropped  in  alternate  years,  the  manure 
applied  for  these  crops  beinff  ^together  inde- 
pendent of  that  supplied  to  tne  trees  specially. 
Moreoyer,  since  olives  bore  fruit,  in  abundance  at 
least,  only  once  in  two  years,  matters  were  so  ar- 
ranged thst  the  land  should  yield  a  crop  in  those 
years  when  the  trees  were  unproductive. 

2.  A  second  method  of  propagation  was  to  cut 
the  roots  of  wild  olives  into  smidl  pieces  in  such 
a  manner  that  each  should  contain  an  eye  or  nidi* 
ment  of  a  lateral  fibre  {radicmn  oeulia  tUoedriitm 
9lmrmm  korttdn  esootsreX  and  these  pieces  were 
treated  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  taltae 
described  above. 

3.  A  third  method  is  indicated  by  Virgil  in  the 
lines 

Quin  et  caudicibns  seetis,  miiabfle  dicto, 
Tniditur  e  sicco  radix  oleagina  ligno, 

and  is  still  pursued  in  some  parts  of  Italy,  where, 
as  we  an  told,  '^  an  old  tree  is  hewn  down  and  the 
stock  cut  into  pieces  of  nearly  the  siae  and  shape 
of  a  mushroom,  and  which  from  that  drcumstanoe 
are  called  movoU;  care  at  the  same  time  is  taken 
that  a  small  portion  of  bark  shall  beloqg  to  each 
novola  These,  after  having  been  dipped  in  manure, 
are  put  into  the  earth,  soon  throw  up  shoots,  are 
trausphuited  at  the  end  of  one  year,  and  in  three 
years  are  fit  to  form  an  olive  yard.** 

Grafting  or  budding  (Msersrv,  tMttto,  oeuloi  m- 
asrera)  wen  also  resorted  to  fiir  the  purpose  of  in- 
trodudqg  fine  varieties  or  of  rendering  barren  trees 
frnitfiiL  (Cat  R.  R.  40,  42, 43,  45  ;  Varr.  R.  R, 
1 40  ;  CdumeU.  v.  9,  £h  Arinfr.  17  ;  Plin.  H,X, 
xviiL  19.  s.  SO  ;  Pallad.  iii.  8,  18,  z.  1,  zi.8  ; 
Oeopon.  iz.  5,  6,  &c  ;  Blunfk  VediffBi  of  Andmt 
Manmen^  dte^  mi  lUdif^  p.  215.) 

Olivi  GATHUiiNo  (O^Mfcis,  O^^vOos).  The 
olive  usually  comes  to  maturity,  in  Italy,  about  the 
middle  or  latter  end  of  December,  but,  according  to 
the  views  of  the  proprietors,  it  was  oathered  in 
various  stages  of  its  prq|ress,  either  while  yet  green 
(o/l&a),  or  when  changmg  colour  i^aaina)^  or  when 
frilly  ripe  (iM^ro),  but  it  was  considered  highly 
desirable  that  it  should  never  be  allowed  to  re- 
main so  long  as  to  fidi  of  its  own  accord.  The 
fruit  was  picked  as  fiur  as  possible  with  the  bare 
hand,  but  such  as  could  not  be  reached  from  the 
ground  or  l^  the  aid  of  ladders  was  beaten  down 
with  lonff  reeds,  which  were  preferred  to  sticks  as 
less  likely  to  injure  the  baric  of  the  branches  and 
the  yoni^  bearers,  a  want  of  attention  to  this  pre- 
caution on  the  part  of  the  gatherers  (2^^')  being 
in  the  opinion  of  Varro  the  cause  why  olive  trees 
so  seldom  yielded  a  fiill  crop  for  two  years  con- 
secutively. (Varr.  A.  it  I  55  ;  Plin.  H,  X.xy.  3. 
a.  6;  Geopon.iz.  17.) 

DiFFiRSNT  U8B8.  The  fruit  (haeea)  of  the  olive 
was  for  the  most  part  employed  for  one  of  two  pur- 
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1.  It  was  eaten  as  a  fruit,  either  fresh,  pickled, 
or  preserved  in  various  ways. 

2.  It  was  pressed  so  as  to  yield  the  oil  and 
•ther  juices  which  it  contained.    And  again,  the  | 


oil  was  employed  for  a  variety  [of  purposes,  bat 
chiefly 

a.  As  an  article  of  food. 

^.  For  anointing  the  body,  and  in  this  case 
was  frequently  made  a  vehicle  for  perfrones 

y.  For  burning  in  lamps. 
pRUBRViNO  OLnrsa     (Cbmisrs  oteu,  oK- 
oartcm  eom/itein,  eonditio,) 

Olives  mjght  be  preserved  in  various  ways, 
either  when  unripe  (oAae^  ooerftae),  or  ripe  (migra*)^ 
or  half-ripe  {vanae^/mtoae). 

Green  olives,  the  Pamaia  beinff  used  principally 
for  this  purpose,  were  preserved  in  strong  o^e 
(autria),  accordinff  to  the  modem  practice,  or  they 
were  beaten  together  into  a  masi^  steeped  in  water 
which  was  frequently  changed,  then  pressed  and 
thrown  with  sidt  into  a  jar  of  vinegar,  to  which 
various  spices  or  flavouring  condiments  were  added, 
especially  the  seeds  of  the  Pistachia  Lentiscus,  or 
Gum  Kastich  tree,  and  fenneL  Sometimes,  instead 
of  vinei^,  inspissated  must  (se^pa,  d^hittmCj^  or 
sweet  wine  (  patmtm)  at  honey  were  employed,  in 
which  case  the  olives  were  preserved  sweet,  and 
sometimes  salt  pickle,  vinegar,  must  and  ofl,  seem 
to  have  been  all  mixed  together. 

Half-ripe  olives  (and  here  a^ain  the  Pamtia  was 
the  fiivourite)were  picked  with  their  sti^  and 
covered  over  in  a  jar  with  the  best  oil  In  this 
manner  they  retained  the  flavour  o(  the  fresh  fruit 
for  more  than  a  year. 

Ripe  oUves,  especially  the  orekUu,  were  sprinkled 
with  salt,  and  left  untouched  for  five  days,  the  salt 
was  then  shaken  ofl^  and  ther  were  dried  in  the 
sun.  Or  they  were  preservea  sweet  in  defrutum 
without  salt. 

The  peculiar  preparation  called  EpUj/rmm  was 
made  by  taking  olives  in  any  of  the  three  stages, 
extracting  the  stones,  chopping  up  the  pulp  and 
throwing  the  fragments  into  a  jar  with  oil,  vinegar, 
coriander  seeds,  cumin,  fennel,  rue  and  mint,  the 
quantity  of  oil  being  suificient  to  cover  up  the  com- 
pound and  exclude  the  air.  In  fiut,  it  was  an  oUts 
salad,  and,  as  the  name  imports,  eaten  with  cheese. 
(Cat.  R.  R,  117,  118,  119  ;  Varr.  A.  A.  L  60 ; 
ColnmelL  xil  49  ;  Geopon.  ix.  3,  32.) 

Oil  making  (Obnm  eonfiotre).  The  fruit  of 
the  olive  tree  consists  of  two  parts,  the  pulpy 
pericarp  (am>),  and  the  stone  (aaoZnis). 

The  oaro  or  pulp  yielded  two  fluids:  one  of 
these  of  a  watery  consistence,  dark  in  colour,  bitter 
to  the  taste,  flowed  from  the  olive  upon  very  sbght 
pressure ;  it  was  called  ipidpyTi  by  the  Ghneks, 
Amuroa  by  the  Latins,  and  was  extensively  used  as 
a  manure  and  for  a  great  number  of  purposes  con- 
nected with  domestic  economy.  The  other  fluid 
which  flowed  from  the  pulp,  when  subjected  to 
more  foreible  pressure,  was  the  oil  (ofeinii,  oHmam), 
minted  howeva  to  a  certain  extent  with  amurca 
and  other  impurities  (Jraee$y  foeoei)^  and  thif  was 
of  different  qualities,  accorcUng  to  tiie  state  of  the 
fruit,  and  the  amount  of  pressure.  The  finest  oil 
was  made  from  the  fruit  before  it  was  fully  ripe, 
and  from  this  circumstance,  or  fitim  its  greenish 
colour,  was  termed  (Maim  virUe^  and  by  the 
Greelu  ift/^dicufw :  the  quantity  given  out  was  how- 
ever small,  and  hence  the  reinsric  of  Otto,  Qfiam 
acerbinima  oisa  oteHm/adeM  tarn  olewn  (^ptimttm 
erit :  domino  de  mcUura  ofea  otimtm  fieri  mattimt 
expedieL 
A  distinction  is  made  by  Cohnnelky  between  tht 
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oil  obtuned  from  the  fruit  wben  green  (otocm  aioer' 
hum  ff.  atfftftwm),  when  half  ripe  (o2ncn»  otrM^e), 
and  when  folly  ripe  {iiiewai  ma^urifm),  and  while 
be  oonaiders  the  mannfiictare  of  the  first  as  inex- 
pedient, in  consequence  of  the  scanty  produce,  be 
strongly  recommends  the  proprietor  to  make  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  second,  because  the  quantity 
yielded  was  considerable,  and  the  price  so  high,  as 
almost  to  double  his  receipts. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  ripe  fruit 
when  gathered  was  carefully  cleaned,  and  conveyed 
in  badkets  to  the  farm  house,  where  it  was  placed 
in  heaps  upon  sloping  wooden  floors  (m  talndcUo), 
in.  order  that  a  portion  of  the  amuroa  might  flow 
out,  and  a  slight  fermentation  takes  place  (ut  ibi 
WHediocriitr  fra4X9oai\  which  rendered  them  more 
tender  and  more  productive,  and  exactly  the  same 
system  is  pursued  for  the  same  reason  in  modem 
tunes.  The  gatherings  of  each  day  {eoadxra  imuu- 
a^usque  diet)  were  kept  separate,  and  great  care  was 
itken  to  leave  them  in  this  state  for  a  very  limited 
period,  for  if  the  masses  heated,  the  oil  soon  be- 
came rancid  {Olea  lecta  si  ntnuicm  diu  fidt  m  acer- 
OM,  ealdon  fiaoudt^  ei  oleum  Jbetidum  fit).  I^ 
therefore,  circumstances  did  not  allow  of  the  oil 
being  made  soon  after  the  fruit  was  gathered,  the 
olives  were  spread  out  and  exposed  to  the  air  so  as 
to  check  any  tendency  towards  decomposition.  It 
is  the  nefflect  of  these  rules  and  precautions  which 
renders  the  oil  now  made  in  Spam  so  offensive,  for 
there  the  olives  are  frequently  allowed  to  remain 
in  ceDara  for  months  before  they  are  used.  Although 
both  ancient  and  modem  experience  are  upon  the 
whole  in  fiivour  of  a  slight  fermentation,  Cato, 
whose  great  practical  knowledge  entitles  him  to 
respect,  strongly  recommends  that  it  should  be 
altogether  dispensed  ¥rith,  and  affirms  that  the 
oil  would  be  ooth  more  abundant  in  quantity  and 
superior  in  quality :  **  Qnam  citissime  conficies 
maxime  ezpediet** 

The  olives  when  considered  to  be  in  a  proper 
state  were  placed  in  bags  or  flexible  baskets 
{fi$ei$\  and  were  then  subjected  to  the  action  of  a 
machine  consisting  partly  of  a  bruising  and  partly 
of  a  squeesing  i^paratus,  which  was  constructed  in 
various  ways,  and  designated  by  various  names : 
TVt^Mtem,  Mola  olearioj  Canalis  et  Solea^  Torcular, 
Prdmn^  TudieuJa,  The  oil  as  it  issued  forth  was 
received  in  a  leaden  pot  {oortma  pUanbea\  placed 
in  the  dstem  {laau)  below  the  press.  From  the 
oortina  it  was  ladled  out  by  an  assistant  (ecqmlator), 
with  a  large  flat  spoon  (concka\  first  into  one  vat 
(Jabrum  fictile)^  and  then  into  another,  thirty  being 
placed  in  a  row  for  this  purpose.  It  was  allowed 
to  zest  for  a  while  in  each,  and  the  operation  was 
repeated  again  and  again  (oleum /requerUer  eapiaut) 
until  the  amurca  and  all  impurities  had  been  com- 
pletely removed.  In  cold  weather  when  the  oil 
remained  in  union  with  the  amurca  notwithstanding 
these  transferences,  the  separation  was  effected  by 
mixing  a  little  parohed  lalt  with  the  combined 
fluids,  but  when  the  cold  was  very  intense,  dry 
carbonate  of  soda  (nUrmm)  was  found  to  answer 
better.  The  oil  was  finally  poured  into  jars  (dolia 
o/ftinia),  which  had  been  previously  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  seasoned,  and  glazed  with  wax  or  gum 
to  prevent  absorption,  the  lids  {opercula)  were 
carefully  secured,  and  they  were  then  delivered  to 
the  overseer  (custos)  by  whom  they  were  stored 
up  in  the  vault  roserved  for  their  reception  {oeUa 
OMoria), 
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After  a  moderate  foioe  had  been  applied  to  the 
press,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  ofl  had  flowed 
forth,  the  bruised  cake  {aampea)  was  taken  out  of 
the  bags,  mixed  with  a  littls  nit,  replaced  and 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  press  a  second,  and 
again  a  third  time.  The  oil  first  obtained  {oleum 
primae  pressurae)  was  the  finest,  and  in  proportion 
as  additional  foroe  was  applied  by  the  press-men 
(/aetores^  loreularu)^  the  quality  became  gradually 
worse  {longe  meUoris  mxporie  quod  miuore  «•  preH 
quasi  lixivium  d^uteerO).  Hence,  the  product  of 
each  pressing  was  kept  distinct,  the  maricetaUe 
value  of  each  being  very  difierent  {plurimum  trftH 
mm  misoere  UeraHones  midtoque  minus  tertiatiomem 
cum  prima  pressmn).  The  lowest  quality  of  all 
{oleum  cibarium)  was  made  from  olives  wUch  had 
been  partially  damaged  by  vermin,  or  which  had 
fiillen  fix>m  the  trees  in  bad  weather  into  the  mud, 
so  that  it  became  necessary  to  wash  them  in  wann 
water  before  they  could  be  used. 

The  quantity  of  firuit  thrown  at  one  time  into  the 
press  varied  frtmi  120  to  160  modii,  according  to 
the  capacity  of  the  vessels :  this  quantity  was  termed 
Fadusy  the  amount  of  oil  obtamed  frmn  one  fiKtns 
was  called  Hostus^  but  these  words  are  not  nnfre- 
quently  confounded.  (Cat  R.  B.  7,  64,  65,  66  ; 
Vanr.  JR.  R.  I  24,  55  ;  ColumelL  xii  52 ;  Plm. 
ff.  M  XV.  3,  6,  7  ;  Geopon.  ix.  17.)      [W.  R.] 

OLIOAOICHIA  {6Ktyapxfa\  the  gooermmeut 
of  a  few^  is  a  term,  the  application  of  which  by 
writers  on  jpolitical  scioice  is  less  wide  than  its 
etymolooical  signification  might  have  warranted. 
(See  Polyb.  vi  4  ;  Arist.  PoL  iv.  3,  from  whom 
we  leam  that  some  writers  used  Oligarohia  as  a 
generic  name,  including  Aristocratia  as  one  of  its 
species.)  It  is  shown  elsewhen  [Aristocratia] 
under  what  conditions  the  limitation  of  political 
power  to  a  portion  of  the  communitjr  was  regarded 
as  a  proper  and  regular  constitution  (dp^  woAirc^o, 
Arist.  PoL  iil  4,  iv.  2.)  The  term  OUganUa  was 
applied  to  that  perversion  {wap4K€airts)  cisok  Aris- 
tocratia into  which  the  latter  passed,  when,  owing 
to  the  rise  of  the  demus  [Dbmocratu],  and  the 
vanishing  of  those  substantial  grounds  of  pve-emi« 
nence  which  rendered  an  Aristocratia  not  unjust, 
the  rule  of  the  dominant  portion  of  the  community 
ceased  to  be  the  exponent  of  the  general  interests 
of  the  state,  and  became  the  ascendancy  of  a  Ac- 
tion, whose  efforts  wen  directed  chiefly  towards 
their  own  aggrandisement  and  the  maintenance  of 
their  own  power  and  privileges  (Arist  L  c  BtL 
Nicom.  viiL  12 ;  Polyb.  vi  8.  §  4).  The  ^^ 
servation  of  power  under  such  circumstances  of 
course  depended  chiefly  upon  the  possession  of 
superior  wealth  and  the  other  appliances  of  wealth 
which  were  its  concomitants.  Thus  it  came  to  be 
regarded  as  essentially  characteristic  of  an  oligar- 
chy, that  the  main  distinction  between  the  dominant 
&ction  and  the  subject  portion  of  the  community 
was  the  possession  of  greater  wealth  on  the  part  af 
the  former.  Hence  the  term  OUgarokia  would 
not  have  been  applied,  if  a  small  section  of  the 
community,  consisting  of  poor  persons,  by  any 
means  got  the  reins  of  government  into  their  hands. 
(Arist  PoL  iv.  3,  ^iios  fiiv  iartp  trtuf  ei  iKMe^ 
pot  nOpioi  2<ny,  hXvyetfx^  ^  ^^  ^  irXo^ioc. 
A  little  farther  on  he  aajs :  6Ksyapxieu  9k  9rar 
ol  T\oie'ioi  Kui  c^ycWffTcpoi,  6\iyot  tsrrts^  u^ptm 
T^j  iipxyif  ^^y*  Comp.  iv.  6  ;  Plat  de  Rep.  viii 
pp.  550,  c  553,  a.)  The  cnsc  of  the  wealthy  portion 
being  also  the  more  numerous  would  be  a  retj 
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rue  eiception.  Their  dimidioD,  of  eonne,  would 
not  be  on  oliguclif  ;  bat  neither  would  it  be  a 
demoeiw?  (Ariit.  PoL  ir.  3).  Whin  in  uiMo- 
ciacy  ptuited  in  the  natnnl  deTelopmeut  of  Mdetj 
iuto  ao  oligarchy,  the  oligarcbi  votildf  of  oomw, 
be  high  bom  u  well  u  rich.  Bat  high  biith  wni 
not  an  ewcntial  (cndition.  It  Teiy  commDnly  hap- 
pened ihnt  the  aligBrclu  were  IhemiclTei  onlj  a  in- 
(ion  of  the  olcl  nobility,  liaving  eitluded  the  poorer 
menibere  of  their  order  from  the  po»»«HioH  of  powec. 

Aiiitotle  (PoiL  ir.  6)  diilinguiiha  vuioni  )pe- 
cia  of  oljgatthj:  — 1.  Where  a  certmn  large 
•moanl  of  properly  it  the  only  requiiile  for  being 
a  member  of  the  ruling  clau :  3.  When  the  pro- 
perty qaaliliaition  ii  not  Urge,  bnt  (he  membert 
of  the  government  tliemjelre*  (npply  any  lamuiei 
that  may  occur  in  their  ranka  by  electing  othen  to 
fill  them  :  3.  Where  ihe  ion  nicceeda  to  the  powa 
of  hli  bther:  ^.  Where,  beaidea  Ihi)  being  the 
cate,  (he  mien  govern  according  la  no  fixed  liwt, 
but  arbitiaiily.  (Comp.  PhttPoU.  pp.301,  302.) 
The  fini  kind,  apcclalJj  when  the  rinjtiia  wu 
not  eiUBTBgantly  high,  ao  that  ■  coniideisble 
nomber  ahared  polilicsl  power,  though  only  a  lew 
ti  them  might  be  eligible  to  the  bigheat  offim, 
waa  tometimei  called  Ti/uxparla  ( Ariat.  ElL  Kie. 
TiiL  12  1  Xenopbon,  Mem.  iv.  6.  §  13,  naea  the 
term  wAouTonpaTla  ;  Plato,  ifaAap.  TJiL  p.547,d., 
uaea  the  term  Tiiumparta  in  s  differoie  lenie). 
It  approximatea  closely  (o  (he  woAix*^  and  hence 
Arlatotle  (Pol.  iv.  11)  calla  it  i\rTapx'«  wolmtfl, 
Etaewbere  (ElL  ffic  Lc.)  he  idenlifie*  it  with 
the  nXiTtCB. 

Theae  general  diviiiona  of  conne  admitted  of 
varioui  modifica^oni ;  and  the  diaDribntian  of  the 
fimcliong  of  goTemment  might  be  aoch  ai  to  create 
an  oligarchy  within  an  oligarchy.     To  thJi  apecio 

of  oligarchy,  the  name  3m™rn(«  wu 

applied.     (AriiL  Pal.  v.  3.  S  ;  Thoc  i 
-~     "  n-HtUem.  1.  i.  §  *6.) 


The 


what  the  more  carefiil  diit 
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writer!  on  political  acience  would  term  OU^orolta. 
<Comp.  Thoc  ilL  B2 ;  Xen.  Hdlm.  t.  3.   §  7 
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aothoritiei  qaot^  above,  the  leader 
may  conaalt  Wachmiuth,  HetltaMit  AUtrtiatim- 
WJe,  IS  36,  U,  t1,  63,  64  ;  Hermann,  Lekrimrk 
dir  Gritdi.  SlaaUalUrthVma;  gg  AS— 61  ;  Thirl- 
wall.  Hit.  of  Gma,  vol  I  ch.  1 0.  [a  P.  H.J 

OLLA,  amL  AULA  (Plant.  AubtL  pamm), 
diia.  OLLULA  (Aftflii  xivfWi.  x^l>«,  iHm- 
Xfpi'  !<  a  veaael  of  lay  malarial,  round  and  plain, 
and  having  a  wide  month  i  a  pot ;  a  jar, 

Beiidea  being  made  of  earthenware  (Antipbanei 
i9>.  AOum.  X.  70  ;  Jorpanlj^,  Itdacea)  and  bronw 
(xoAt^,  onao.  Aeaop. /bi.  329  ■,Cmla,deJia Riot. 
SI  ;  amam,  Ovid.  Afd  vil  316^321  ;  Affqi 
X<Ux«t,  Herod.  I  48),  the  ancienta  alto  made 
theie  veoel*  of  difierent  kind*  of  atone,  which 
were  tamed  apoa  the  lathe.  At  Plenra,  a  village 
Dear  Chiavemia  to  tbs  north  of  the  Ijike  of  Como, 
the  manu&ctnre  <^  tomIi  from  tha  polatone  fonnd 
in  •  o^ghbonring  moontaui  ia  atill  onied  on,  and 
ha*  pro&bly  eiuted  there  from  the  time  of  Fliny, 
who  makea  eipreta  mention  of  it  (ft  N.  nivi. 
32.  i.  ii).  Some  of  theae  veueli  are  nearly  two 
tiHI  in  diameter,  and,  being  adapted  to  bear  the 
(n!,ar«n»ed  for  cooking.  (Omlu  ohenare  oUaai 
patiit,  M  aduntur,  Vairo,  ly.  Norn.  .WonaB.  p.  SiS. 
»d.M«ieerij  F*tbu,i.ikAiJa4.) 


The  preceding  woodcut  ia  taken  tmrn  a  vaae  in 
the  Britijh  Hntenm,  which  vaa  found  at  Canino 
in  Etroria.  The  piinling  npon  it  renreaenti  the 
atory  of  Hedea  boiling  m  old  ram  wilh  a  view  to 
penuade  the  danghtera  of  Peliat  to  pnt  him  to 
death.  (Ovid,  MS.  viL  SIB— 32!  ;  Hjgin.  Fat. 
24.)  The  pot  haa  a  round  bottom,  and  ii  UMwrtad 
by  a  tripod  under  which  i>  a  large  fire.  The  ram, 
restored  to  youth,  ia  joat  in  the  act  of  leaping  out 
of  the  pot.  Instead  of  being  aupporud  bj  a  aepa- 
rate  tnpod,  the  veaael  waa  aometimea  made  with 
the  feet  all  in  one  piece,  and  it  waa  then  called  in 
Greek  vpinui  [Tripos],  x>^pj««ui  (Hea;  Op.  tl 
Ditt,7ia;  Schtd.  imSopLAj.  1 105),  and  iruplir. 

Beaidea  being  placed  upon  the  fire  in  aria  to 
'  water  or  cook  victuala,  the  aneienti  nicd  noU 
arry  fire,  jnit  aa  ia  now  done  bv  the  nMaem 
inhabitanta  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Sialy.    (Xen. 


carry  fire,  Ji 

if  Greece,  Italy,  and  Sialy.    (X 

//e&n.  iv.  fi.  g  4.)    TfaeyabonaedimaU^t 


taining  fire  and  pilch  to  at     , 

by  throviDg  them  from  alingi  and  militai;  engtnei. 

Ollae  were  alio  uted  to  hold  tolida  and  keep 
them  in  (tore,  while  amphorae  rendered  the  auna 
aervice  in  regard  to  liqnida.  [AliFRoRt.]  Thai 
grspe*  were  kept  in  jara  aa  at  preaent  (ColumelL 
A.A.iii.  43.)  Although  pota  were  commonly  made 
aolely  with  a  view  to  utility,  and  were  therefor* 
d^Blitnta  of  ornament  and  without  handlea,  yet 
they  were  tometimei  made  with  two  handlea 
(IIbvoi)  like  amphorae ;  and,  when  they  were  well 
tnmed  npon  the  wheel,  well  baked,  amootli  and 
neat,  and  *o  large  aa  to  bold  lax  congii  (=  Hr>'* 
lona  nearly),  they  were,  aa  we  l«m  from  Plato 
{Hipp.  Maj.  pp.  1S3,1£4,  cd.  Heindarf),eonaidered 
very  btautifnl. 

Pota  were  nied,  aa  with  n^  in  gardening.  (Oito, 
de  Re  Auf.  61.)  The  custom  of  placing  flowet- 
pota  in  windows  is  mentioned  by  MarliiJ  (xi.  19. 
1,  3).  A  fiower-pot,  about  tii  inchea  high  and 
auited  to  Ihia  ipplicstion,  was  found  among  the 
niiua  of  Aldboroiigb,  the  ancient  lantium,  uid  ii 
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praienred  by  A.  Lawion  Eiq.,  the  owner  of  that 
place. 

Another  rery  remaikable  use  of  these  TesaeU  of 
earthenware  among  the  Greeks  was  to  put  infants 
into  them  to  be  exposed  (Apistoph.  Ran.  1188  ; 
SehoL  ad  loe, ;  Moeris,  a,  v.  *E7icvrpi(r/i^s),  or  to 
be  carried  anywhere.  (Aristoph.  ITietm.  612 — 
616  ;  Schol  ad  loe,)  Hence  the  ezposnre  of  chil- 
dren was  called  iyxvrpii*i»  (Hesych. «. «.),  and 
the  miserable  women  who  practised  it  iyx^^p^- 
rpuu,    (Suidas,  t.  v.) 

In  monnmental  inscriptions  the  tenn  cRa  is  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  pots  which  were  nsed  to  re- 
ceire  the  ashes  of  the  uaves  or  inferior  monbers  of 
a  fiunily,  and  which  were  either  exposed  to  view 
in  the  niches  of  the  colnmbarium,  or  immured 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  the  lid  only.  Some 
good  specimens  of  dneraiy  oUae  are  preserved  in 
the  British  Museum  in  a  small  apartment  so  con- 
structed as  to  exhibit  accurately  the  manner  of 
ananging  them.  (See  above,  p.  661  ;  and  nume- 
rous plates  in  Bartoli^  Aniiehi  Sepoleri} 

The  lid  of  the  oUa  was  called  M&ii/m  and 
cpercMlmn,  It  generally  corresponded  in  the  ma- 
terial and  the  style  of  ornament  with  the  olla  itself. 
(Herod.  I  48  ;  Col.  L  e.)  [J.  Y.] 

OLY'MPIA  {6\6tarta\  usually  called  the 
Olympic  games,  the  greatest  of  the  national  fes- 
tivals of  the  Greeks.  It  was  celebrated  at  Olym- 
pia  in  Elis,  the  name  given  to  a  small  plain  to  the 
west  of  Pisa,  which  was  bounded  on  the  north  and 
north-east  by  the  mountains  Cronius  and  Olympus, 
on  the  south  by  the  river  Alpheus,  and  on  the 
west  b^  the  Cladeus,  which  flows  into  the  Alpheus. 
Olympui  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  town,  but 
rather  a  collection  of  temples  and  public  buildings, 
the  description  of  which  does  not  come  ¥rithin  the 
plan  of  this  work. 

The  origin  of  the  Olympic  Games  is  buried  in 
obscurity.  The  legends  of  the  Elean  priests  attri- 
buted the  institution  of  the  festival  to  the  Idaean 
Heracles,  and  refeiied  it  to  the  time  of  Cronos.  Ac- 
cording to  their  account,  Rhea  committed  her  new- 
bom  I&us  to  the  Idaean  Dactyli,  also  called  Cnre- 
tes,  of  whom  five  brothers,  Heracles,  Paeonaeus, 
Epimedes,  lasins,  and  Idas,  came  from  Ida  in 
Crete,  to  Olympia,  where  a  temple  had  been  erected 
to  Cronos  by  the  men  of  the  golden  age ;  and 
Heracles  the  eldest  conquered  his  brothers  in  a 
foot-nce,  and  was  crowned  with  the  wild  olive- 
tree.  Heracles  hereupon  established  a  contest, 
which  was  to  be  celebrated  every  five  yean,  be- 
cause he  and  his  brothers  were  five  in  number. 
(Paus.  V.  7.  §  4.)  Fifty  years  after  Deucalion^s  flood 
they  said  that  Clymenus,  the  son  of  Cardis,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  Idaean  Herades,  came  from  Crete, 
and  celebrated  the  festival ;  but  that  Endymion, 
the  son  of  Aethlius,  deprived  Clymenus  of  the 
sovereignty,  and  oflfered  the  kingdom  as  a  prize  to 
his  sons  in  the  foot-race  ;  that  a  generation  after 
Endymion  the  festival  was  celebrated  by  Pelops  to 
the  honour  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  ;  that  when  the 
ions  of  Pelops  were  scattered  through  Pelopon- 
nesus, Amythaon,  the  son  of  Cretheus  and  a  rela- 
tion of  Endymion,  celebrated  it ;  that  to  him  suc- 
ceeded Pelias  and  Neleus  in  conjunction,  then 
Augeas,  and  at  last  Heracles,  the  son  of  AJonphi- 
tryon,  after  the  taking  of  Elis.  Afterwards  Oxy- 
1ns  is  mentioned  as  presiding  over  the  games,  and 
then  they  are  said  to  have  been  discontinued  till 
their  revival  by  Iphitus.  (Pans.  ▼.  8.  §  1, 2.)  Most 
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ancient  writers,  however,  attribute  the  institatioa 
of  the  games  to  Heracles,  the  son  of  Amphitryca 
(ApollodTii.  7.  §  2  ;  Diod.  iv.  14  ;  compare  Strabo^ 
viii.  p.  365),  while  othen  represent  Atreus  as  their 
founder.  (VeU.  Pat.  i  8  ;  Hermann,  Pol.  Aid.  § 
23.  n.  10.) 

Strabo  (viii. pp.  364, 366)  rejects  all  these  legends, 
and  says  that  the  festival  was  first  instituted  afker 
the  return  of  the  Heradidae  to  the  Pelopoimesaa 
by  the  Aetolians,  who  united  themselves  with  the 
^eans.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  credit  is  to  be 
given  to  the  ancient  traditions  respecting  the  in- 
stitution of  the  fintival ;  but  they  appear  to  show 
that  religious  fiestivals  had  heen  celebrated  at 
Olympia  from  the  earliest  times,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  that  the  Pdoponnesians  and  the  other 
Greeks  would  have  attached  such  importance  to 
this  festival,  unless  Olympia  had  long  been  re- 
garded as  a  hallowed  site.  The  first  historical  fiut 
connected  with  the  Olympian  Games  is  their  re- 
vival bv  Iphitus,  king  of  Elis,  who  is  said  to  have 
accomplished  it  with  the  assistance  of  Lycurgos, 
the  Spartan  lawgiver,  and  Cleosthenes  of  Pisa  ;  and 
the  names  of  Ipiiitus  and  Lycurgus  were  inscribed 
on  a  disc  in  commemoration  dT  the  event ;  which  disc 
Pausanias  saw  in  the  temple  of  Hera  at  Olympia. 
(Paus.v.4.§4,v.20.§l;PlutZ^.1.23.)  Itwould 
appear  firom  this  tradition,  as  Thirlwall  {Hid,  nf 
Qreeoe^  ii.  p.  386)  has  remarked,  that  Sparta  con- 
curred with  the  two  states  most  interested  in  the 
establishment  of  the  festival,  and  mainly  omtri- 
buted  to  procure  the  consent  of  the  other  Pdopon- 
nesians. The  cdebration  of  the  festival  may  have 
been  discontinued  in  consequence  of  the  troubles 
consequent  upon  the  Dorian  invasion,  and  we  are 
told  tiiat  Iphitus  was  commanded  by  the  Delphic 
oracle  to  revive  it  as  a  remedv  for  intestine  com- 
motions and  for  pestilence,  with  which  Greece  was 
then  aiRiited.  Iphitus  thereupon  induced  the 
Eleans  to  sacrifice  to  Herades,  whom  they  had 
formeriy  regarded  as  an  enemy,  and  from  tiiis  time 
the  games  were  r^;ularly  celebrated.  (Pans.  L  e.) 
Different  dates  are  assigned  to  Iphitus  hj  andent 
writers,  some  placing  his  revival  of  the  Olympiad 
at  B.  c.  884,  and  ouers,  as  CalUmachus,  at  b.  a 
828.  (Qinton,  FomL  ffdL  p.  409.  t)  The  intemd 
of  four  years  between  each  celebration  of  the 
festival  was  called  an  Olympiad  ;  but  the  Oljrm- 
piads  were  not  employed  as  a  chronological  aera 
till  the  victory  of  Coroebus  in  the  foot-race  n.  c 
776.  [Oltmpiab.] 

The  most  important  point  in  the  renewal  of  the 
festival  by  Iphitus  was  the  establishment  of  the 
iK§x^tpla^  or  sacred  armistice,  the  formula  for  pro- 
claiming which  was  inscribed  in  a  cirde  on  the 
disc  mentioned  above.  The  proclamation  was 
made  by  peace-heralds  ((nrov9o^6poi%  first  in  Elis 
and  afterwards  in  the  other  parts  of  Greece  ;  it  put 
a  stop  to  all  warfiuQ  for  the  month  id  which  the 
sames  were  celebrated,  and  which  was  called 
UpofiffAiL  The  territory  of  Elis  itself  was  con- 
sidered especially  sacred  during  its  G<mtinuBnee, 
and  no  armed  force  could  enter  it  without  incur- 
ring the  guilt  of  sacrilege.  When  the  Spartans  on 
one  occasion  sent  forces  against  the  fortress  Phyr- 
cum  and  Lepreum  during  the  existence  of  the 
Olympic  truce  (^r  raSs  'OKvfotuuuus  9vwda£r), 
they  were  fined  by  the  Eleans,  according  to  the 
Olympic  law,  2000  minae,  being  two  for  each 
Hoplite.  (Thucyd.  V.  49.)  The  Eleans,  however, 
pretended  not  only  that  tiicir  bmds  w*re  inviolable 
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daiiiig  the  eziitenoe  of  the  trace,  but  that  by  the 
flriginal  agreement  with  the  other  statet'of  Pelo- 
pooneius  their  hmdi  were  made  ncred  for  erer, 
and  were  nerer  to  be  attacked  by  any  hostile  force 
(Stzabo,  Tiil  p.  858)  ;  and  they  fnrther  ftated  that 
the  fint  Tiolation  of  their  territory  waa  made  by 
Pheidon  of  Argoa,  Bat  the  Eleans  themielyct  did 
not  abstain  firom  arms,  and  it  ii  not  probable  that 
SDch  a  privilege  would  haye  existed  ¥rithoat  im- 
posing on  them  the  corresponding  duty  of  refrain- 
11^  from  attacking  the  territory  of  their  neighbours. 
The  later  Greeks  do  not  appear  to  have  admitted 
this  daim  of  the  l^*«"",  as  we  find  many  cases  in 
which  their  countiy  was  made  the  scene  of  war. 
(Xen.  AUZ.  iii  2.  i 23, ftc,  m4,&c) 

The  Olympic  festiTal .  was  probably  confined  at 
first  to  the  Peloponnesians ;  but  as  its  celebrity 
extended,  the  other  Greeks  took  part  in  it,  till  at 
length  it  became  a  festind  £or  the  whole  nation. 
No  one  waa  allowed  to  contend  in  the  games  but 
nerions  of  pure  Hellenie  blood :  barbarians  might 
be  spectators,  but  slayes  were  entirely  exchided. 
All  persons  who  had  been  branded  by  their  own 
states  with  Atimia,  or  had  been  guilty  of  any 
offence  against  the  dirine  Uws  were  not  permitted 
to  contend.  (Compare  DemostL  e,  ArutoeraL  pp. 
631, 682.)  When  the  Hellenic  race  had  been  ex- 
tended by  colonies  to  Aria,  Africa,  and  other  parts 
of  Europe,  persons  contended  in  the  games  from 
Tciy  distant  places ;  and  in  later  times  a  greater 
number  of  conquerors  came  frtim  the  colonies  than 
from  the  mother  country.  After  the  conquest  of 
Greece  by  the  Romans,  the  latter  were  allowed  to 
take  part  in  the  games.  The  emperors  Tiberius 
and  Nero  were  both  conquerors,  and  Pausanias 
(t.20.  §4)  speaks  of  a  Roman  senator  who  gained 
the  rictory.  During  the  freedom  of  Greece,  even 
Cheeks  were  sometimes  excluded,  when  they  had 
been  guilty  of  a  crime  which  appeared  to  the  Kleans 
to  desenre  this  punishment  Tne  horses  of  Hieron 
of  Syracuse  were  excluded  from  the  chaiiot-race 
through  the  influence  of  Themistodes,  because  he 
had  not  taken  part  with  the  other  Greeks  against 
the  Persiana.  (Plut  T%em.  25 ;  Aelian,  V.ff,  ix. 
5.)  All  the  Lacedaemonians  were  excluded  in  the 
9<Hh  Olympiad,  because  they  had  not  paid  the  fine 
for  violating  the  Elean  territory,  as  mentioned  above 
(Thuc.  T.  49,  50  ;  Pans,  iil  8.  §  2)  ;  and  similar 
eases  of  exdusion  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
writers. 

No  women  were  allowed  to  be  present  or  even 
to  cross  the  Alphens  during  the  celebration  of  the 
games  under  penalty  of  being  hurled  down  frvm 
the  Tjrpaean  rock.  Only  one  instance  is  recorded 
of  a  woman  having  ventured  to  be  present,  and  she, 
although  detected,  was  pardoned  in  consideration 
of  her  fiuher,  brothers,  and  son  having  been  victors 
in  the gameSi  (Pans.  v.  6.  §  5*  ;  Ael.  V.  H. x.  1.) 
An  exception  was  made  to  this  law  in  &vour  of 
the  priestess  of  Demeter  Chamyne,  who  sat  on  an 
altar  of  white  marble  opposite  to  Uie  Hellanodicae. 
(Pans,  vl  20.  §  6 ;  compere  Suet  Ner.  c.  12.) 

*  It  would  appear  from  another  passage  of  Pan- 
saniaa  that  titymi  were  allowed  to  be  present- 
though  marritd  women  were  not  (rapBiinvs  M 
o^K  t/tfyown  dcflwoo-Ooi,  vi.  20.  §  6)  ;  but  this 
statement  is  opposed  to  all  others  on  the  subject, 
and  thp  reading  of  the  passage  seems  to  be  donbt- 
AiL  (See  Valckenaer,  ad  l%m>ar.  Adorn,  pp.  196, 
1971 
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Women  were,  however,  allowed  to  send  chariots  to 
the  laoes  ;  and  the  first  woman,  whose  horses  won 
the  priie,  was  Cynisca,  the  daoghter  of  Archida- 
mus,  and  sister  of  Agesilaus.  (Pans,  ill  8.  §  1.) 
The  number  of  spectators  at  the  festival  waa  very 
great ;  and  these  were  drawn  together  not  merely 
by  the  desire  of  seeiQg  the  games,  but  ptttly 
through  the  opportunity  it  affiirded  them  of  carry- 
ing on  commereial  transactions  with  persons  from 
distant  phces  (VelL  18;  meroatmi  Ofympitteui^ 
Justin,  xiii  5),  as  is  the  case  with  the  Mohammedan 
festivals  at  Mecca  and  Medina.  Many  of  the  per- 
sons present  were  also  deputies  (t^sM^oQ  sent  to 
represent  the  various  states  of  Greece ;  and  we  find 
that  these  embassies  vied  with  one  another  in  the 
number  of  their  ofierings,  and  the  splendour  cl 
their  general  a;yearance,  in  order  to  support  the 
honour  of  their  native  cities.  The  most  illustrious 
dtisens  of  a  stoto  were  frequently  sent  as  ^trnpoL 
(ThucL  vi  16 ;  Andoc.  c  Ale.  pp.  126, 127.  Reiske.) 

The  Ol3rmpic  festival  was  a  Pentaeteris  (irsyrae- 
Tifpfs),  that  is,  according  to  the  ancient  mode  cl 
reckoning,  a  space  of  four  yean  elapsed  between 
each  festival,  in  the  same  way  as  there  was  only  a 
space  of  two  yean  between  a  rpitrfipts.  According 
to  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar  (adOLm,  85,B8ckhX 
the  Olympic  festival  was  celebrated  at  an  interval 
sometimes  of  49,  sometimes  of  50  months  ;  in  the 
former  case  in  the  month  of  ApoUonius,  in  the 
ktter  in  that  of  Parthenius.  This  statement  has 
given  rise  to  much  diffarence  of  opinion  firom  the 
thne  of  J.  Scaliger  ;  but  the  explanation  of  Btfckh 
in  his  commentary  on  Pindar  is  the  most  satis&o- 
toiT,  that  the  festival  was  celebrated  on  the  first 
full  moon  afker  the  summer  solstice,  which  some- 
times fell  in  the  month  of  ApoUonius,  said  some- 
times in  Parthenius,  both  of  which  he  considen  to 
be  the  names  of  Elean  or  Olympian  months :  con- 
sequently the  festival  was  usually  celebrated  in  the 
Attic  month  of  Hecatombaeon.  It  lasted,  after  all 
the  contests  had  been  introduced,  five  days,  from 
the  11th  to  the  15th  days  of  the  month  inclusive. 
fSchd.  ad  Pmd.  OL  v.  6.)  The  fourth  day  of  the 
festival  was  the  14th  of  the  month,  which  was  the 
day  of  the  full-moon  and  which  divided  the  month 
mto  two  equal  parts  (8ix4*i}ytr  ft^i^  Pind.  OL  iii 
19;  SchoL  otf /oe.). 

The  festival  was  under  the  immediate  superin- 
tendence of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  whose  tonple  at 
Olympia,  adorned  with  the  statue  of  the  god  made 
by  Phidias,  was  one  of  the  most  rolendid  works  of 
Grecian  art  (Pans.  y.  10,  &g.)  There  were  also 
temples  and  altan  to  most  of  the  other  gods.  The 
festival  itself  may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
flames  or  contesto  {iryinf  'OXvfiTuucSs^  iJ0Kot9 
OfuAAoi,  Kpuris  MKaw^  r€0fihs  MXmPy  vmou^ 
pfai),  and  the  festive  rites  {^oprHi)  connected  with 
the  sacrifices,  with  the  processions  and  with  the 
public  banquets  in  honour  of  the  conquerors.  Thus 
Pausanias  distinguishes  between  the  two  parta  of 
the  festival,  when  he  roeaks  of  rhp  hrjfSkpa  i» 
*OAv/iir(f  warfrfvf^i'  re  OXvfivioic^y  (v.  4.  §  4). 
The  conquerors  in  the  games,  and  private  indivi- 
duals, as  well  as  the  theori  or  deputies  from  the 
various  states,  offered  sacrifices  to  the  different 
gods ;  but  the  chief  sacrifices  were  offered  by  the 
Eleans  in  the  name  of  the  Elean  state.  The  order 
in  which  the  Eleans  offered  their  sacrifices  to  the 
different  gods  is  given  in  a  passage  of  Pausaniai 
(v.  1 4.  §  5).  There  has  been  considerable  disputo 
among  modem  writers,  whether  the  sacrifices  wen 
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offered  by  the  Elesns  and  the  Theori  at  iho  oom- 
mencement  or  at  the  tenninatioii  of  the  contesta ; 
our  limits  do  not  allow  xa  to  enter  into  the  contro* 
Tcnj,  but  it  appears  most  probable  that  certain 
sacrifices  were  ofil^red  by  the  Eleans  as  introductory 
to  the  games,  but  that  the  majority  were  not  offered 
till  the  conclusion,  when  the  flesh  of  the  Tictims 
was  required  for  the  public  banquets  given  to  the 
victoiB. 

The  contests  consisted  of  Tarious  trials  of  strength 
and  dd]],  which  were  increased  in  number  from 
time  to  time.  There  were  in  all  twenty-four  con- 
tests, eighteen  in  which  men  took  part,  and  six  in 
which  boys  engaged,  though  they  were  nerer  all 
exhibited  at  one  festiTal,  since  some  were  abolished 
almost  immediately  after  their  institution,  and 
others  after  they  lutd  been  in  use  only  a  short  time. 
We  subjoin  a  list  of  these  from  Pausanias  (t.  8. 
§  2,  8,  9.  §  1, 2  ;  compare  Plut  S^n^.  t.  2),  with 
the  date  of  the  introduction  of  each,  commoicing 
from  the  Olympiad  of  Coroebus: — 1.  The  foot-race 
(9p6fios)j  which  was  the  only  contest  during  the 
first  1 3  Olympiads.  2.  The  3Mv\or,  or  foot-race,  in 
which  the  stidium  was  traTersed  twice,  first  intro- 
duced inOL  14.  8.  The  96kixos,  a  still  longer  fixtt- 
nce  than  the  SfovAor,  introduced  in  01. 15.*  For 
a  more  particular  account  of  the  Biaukos  and  96\i' 
Xos  see  Stadium.  4.  Wrestling  {irdx.ri)  [Lucta], 
and  5.  The  Pentathlum  (ir^KratfAor),  which  consisted 
of  five  exercises  [Pbntatblum],  both  introduced 
in  OL 18.  6.  Boxing  (wy/A^),  introduced  in  OL  23. 
[PvoiLATUS.]  7.  The  chariot-race,  with  four  full- 
orown  horses  (Tmrwr  rcXcfflvy  9p6fu>Sf  ^f^^)*  ^^'o* 
duced  in  OL  25.  8.  The  Pancratium  (ToyKpArtow) 
[Pancratium],  and  9.  The  horse-race  (fcwot 
k4\iis\  both  introduced  in  01.  38.  10  and  11. 
The  foot-rsce  and  wrestling  for  boys,  both  intro> 
duced  in  01  37.  12.  The  Pentathlum  for  boys, 
introduoed  in  OL  88,  but  immediately  afterwards 
abolished.  13.  Boxing  for  boys,  introduced  in  OL 
41.  14.  The  foot-race,  in  which  men  ran  with  the 
equipments  of  heavy-armed  soldiers  {rSw  AirAirfiy 
9p6fios\  introduoed  in  OL  65,  on  acoount  of  its 
training  men  for  actual  service  in  war.  15.  The 
chariot-race  with  mules  (&iH^i^),  introduced  in  01. 
70  ;  and  16.  The  horse-race  wi^  mares  (Kd\-ny), 
described  by  Pausanias  (v.  9.  §  1,  2),  introduoed 
in  OL  71,  both  of  which  were  abolished  in  OL  84. 

17.  The  chariot-race  with  two  full-grown  horMS 
(Tinrwr  rc\e(»r  erwmpis),  introduced  in  OL  93. 

18,  19.  The  contest  of  heralds  {icfifnncn)  and 
trumpeters  (aa\inyieTai\  introduoed  in  01.  96. 
(African,  ap.  Euaeb,  xp^v,  L  'EAA.  hK  p.  41  ; 
Pans.  V.  22.  §  1  ;  compare  Cic.  ad  Fdm,  y.  12.) 
20.  The  chariot-rsce  with  four  foals  {w^^mp 
ipfAaaiv\  introduced  in  OL  99.  21.  The  chariot- 
race  with  two  foals  {irtiXmy  avy»pls\  introduced 
m  OL  128.  22.  The  horse-race  with  fbals  lw&?ios 
WAi}0,  introduced  in  01. 131.     23.  The  Pancra- 

*  Some  words  appear  to  have  dropped  out  of  the 
passage  of  Pausanias.  In  every  other  case  he 
mentions  the  name  of  the  first  conqueror  in  each 
new  contest,  but  never  the  name  of  the  conqueror 
in  the  same  contest  in  the  following  OL  In  this 
passage,  however,  after  giving  the  name  of  the  first 
conqueror  in  the  Dianlos,  no  adds,  rp  Bh  i^s 
Airaytef  .  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  must 
be  the  name  of  the  conqueror  in  the  Dolichos ; 
which  is  also  expressly  stated  by  Afiicanus  (apud 
Bus.  XP^  L  'EAA.  Ax,  (w89). 
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tium  fior  beys,  introduced  in  OL  145.  24.  There 
was  also  a  hone-XBce  (Tmros  rndk^s)  in  which  boys 
rode  (Pans.  vL  2.  §  4,  12.  §  1, 13.  §  6),  but  we 
do  not  know  the  time  of  its  introduction.  Of  these 
contests,  the  greater  number  were  in  existence  in 
the  heroic  age,  but  the  following  were  introduced 
for  the  first  time  by  the  Eleans : — all  the  contests 
in  which  boys  took  part,  the  foot-race  of  Hoplites, 
the  races  in  which  fools  were  employed,  the  chariot- 
race  in  which  mules  were  used,  and  the  horse-iace 
with  mares  (icdXwii),  The  contests  of  heralds  and 
trumpeters  were  also  probably  introduoed  after  the 
heroic  age. 

Pausanias  (v.  9.  §  3)  says  that  up  to  the  77th 
Olympiad,  all  the  contests  took  place  in  one  day ; 
but  as  it  was  found  impossible  in  that  Olympiad  to 
finish  them  all  in  so  short  a  time,  a  new  arrange- 
ment was  made.  The  number  of  days  in  the  whole 
festival,  which  were  henceforth  devoted  to  the 
games,  and  the  order  in  which  they  were  cele- 
brated, has  been  a  subject  of  much  dispute  among 
modem  writers,  and  in  many  particnlius  can  be 
only  matter  of  conjecture.  The  following  arrange- 
ment is  proposed  by  Krause  {Ofyn^mg,  p.  106) : — 
On  the  first  day,  the  initiatory  sacnfices  were 
ofiiared,  and  all  the  competitors  classed  and  arranged 
by  the  judges.  On  the  same  day,  the  contest 
between  the  trumpeters  took  place ;  and  to  this 
succeeded  on  the  same  day  and  the  next  the 
contests  of  the  boys,  somewhat  in  the  following 
order: — the  Foot-Race,  Wrestling,  Boxing,  the 
Pentathlum,  the  Pancratium,  and  lasUy,  the  Horse- 
Raoe.  On  the  third  day,  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  principal  one,  the  contests  of  the  men  took 
place,  somewhat  in  the  following  order: — the  simple 
Foot-Race,  the  Diauloa,  the  Dolichos,  Wrestling, 
Boxing,  the  Pancratium,  and  the  Race  of  Hoplites. 
On  the  fourth  day  the  Pentathlum,  ei^er  berate  or 
after  the  Chariot  and  Hoise-Raoes,  which  were 
celebrated  on  this  day.  On  the  same  day  or  on 
the  fifth,  the  contests  of  the  Heralds  may  have 
taken  place.  The  fifth  day  i4>pears  to  have  been 
devoted  to  processions  and  sunfioes,  and  to  the 
banquets  given  by  the  Eleans  to  the  conquerors  in 
the  Games. 

The  judges  in  the  Olympic  Games,  called  Hel- 
lanodicae  (  EX\ayo8(fcaiX  were  appointed  by  the 
Eleans,  who  had  the  regulation  of  the  whole  £Mt»- 
vaL  It  Bfipetn  to  have  bem  originally  under  the 
superintendence  of  Pisa,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  Olympia  was  situated,  and  accordingly  wa 
find  in  the  ancient  legends  the  names  of  Oenomaust 
Pelops,  and  Augeas  as  presidents  of  the  Games. 
But  after  the  conquest  oi  Peloponnesus  by  the  Do- 
rians on  the  return  of  the  Heradidae,  the  Aetolians, 
who  had  been  of  great  assistance  to  the  Heradidas^ 
settled  in  Elis,  and  from  this  time  the  AetoUan 
Eleans  obtained  the  regulation  of  the  festival,  and 
appointed  the  presidmg  officers.  (Strabo,  viii  pp^ 
357,  358.)  Pisa,  however,  did  not  quietly  re- 
linquish its  daim  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
festival,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  at  first  it  had 
an  equal  share  with  the  Eleans  in  its  administa- 
tion.  The  Eleans  themselyes  only  reckoned  three 
festivals  in  which  they  had  not  had  the  pnaidoncy, 
namely,  the  8th,  m  which  Pheidon  and  the  Pissaoa 
obtained  it ;  the  34th,  which  was  celebrated  under 
the  superintendence  of  Pantaloon,  Idi^  of  Pisa ; 
and  the  104th,  celebrated  under  Uie  snpeqntend* 
ence  of  the  Piseans  and  Arcadians.  These  Olyn- 
ptads  the  Eleans  caUed  droXu/<«-io3ffs,  as  oel^ 
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bated  coDtauy  to  Uw.    (Paoi.  li  22.  S  2,  4. 
§21) 

The  Hellanodieae  were  cboeen  by  lot  from  the 
whole  body  of  the  Eleam.  Pamanias  (t.  9.  §  4, 5) 
hai  giTcn  an  account  of  their  numben  at  different 
peri^ ;  bat  the  commencement  of  the  paaaage 
u  imfortonately  oormpt  At  fint,  he  aayi,  thore 
were  only  two  judges  choeen  from  all  the  Eleana, 
but  that  in  the  25th  OL  (75th  01  ?)  nine  Hel- 
lanodicae  were  appointed,  three  of  whom  had  the 
inperintendenoe  of  the  horBe-racei,  three  of  the 
Pentathlum,  and  three  of  the  other  contests.  Two 
Olympiads  after,  a  tenth  judge  was  added.  In 
the  103rd  OL  the  number  was  increased  to  12,  as 
at  that  time  there  were  12  Elean  Phylae,  and  a 
judge  was  chosen  from  each  tribe ;  but  as  the 
Eleans  afterwards  lost  part  of  their  hinds  in  war 
with  the  Arcadians,  the  number  of  Phylae  was  re- 
duced to  eight  in  ^e  104th  OL,  and  accordingly 
there  were  then  only  eight  Hellanodicae.  But  in 
the  108th  OL  the  numW  of  Hellanodicae  was  in- 
creased to  10,  and  remained  the  same  to  the  time 
of  PausanJHs.  (Pans./.0.) 

The  Hellanodicae  were  instructed  for  ten  months 
before  the  festiTal  by  oertam  of  the  Elean  magis- 
trates, called  No/io^Aoicf  y,  in  a  building  devoted  to 
the  purpose  near  the  market-place,  which  was  called 
'EAXayodueoM^y.  (Pans,  tl  24.  §  3.)  Their  office 
pcobably  only  lasted  for  one  festiirad.  They  had 
to  see  max  all  the  laws  relating  to  the  games  were 
obsenred  by  the  oamnetitors  and  others,  to  deter- 
mine the  prises,  and  to  give  them  to  the  con- 
querors. An  aroeal  lay  from  their  decision  to  the 
Slean  senate,  (raos.  tl  8.  §  8.)  Their  office  was 
considered  most  honourable.  They  wore  a  pur]^le 
robe  (irop^vpfs),  and  had  in  the  Stadium  special 
■eats  appropriated  to  them.  (Paus.  vi.  20.  §  5,  6, 
7  ;  BeJcker,  Atued,  p.  249.  4.)  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Hellano^cae  was  a  certain  number  of 
dX^oi  with  an  iAirr^lpx^s  at  their  head,  who 
formed  a  kind  of  police,  and  carried  into  execution 
the  commands  of  tne  Hellanodicae.  (Lucian,  fferm, 
e.  40.  ToL  L  p^  738,  Reits ;  E^.  Mag.  p.  72. 
18.)  There  were  also  various  ouer  minor  officers 
nnder  the  control  of  the  Hellanodicae. 

All  free  Greeks  were  allowed  to  contend  in  the 
games,  who  had  complied  with  the  rules  prescribed 
to  candidates.  The  equestrian  contests  were  neces- 
sarily confined  to  the  wealthy ;  but  the  poorest 
citisens  could  contend  in  the  athletic  contests,  of 
which  Pausanias  (tl  10.  §  1)  mentions  an  eiam- 
ple.  This,  howsTer,  was  fiir  from  degrading  the 
games  in  public  opinion  ;  and  some  of  the  noblest 
as  well  as  meanest  citizens  of  the  state  took  part 
in  these  contests.  The  owners  of  the  chariots  and 
hones  were  not  obliged  to  contend  in  person  ;  and 
the  wealthy  Tied  with  one  another  in  the  number 
and  magnificence  of  the  chariots  and  horses  which 
they  sent  to  the  games.  Alcibiades  sent  seven 
chanots  to  one  fiestiTal,  a  greater  number  than  had 
OTor  been  entered  by  a  private  person  (Thuc.  tI. 
16),  and  the  Greek  kings  in  Sicily,  Macedon,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Hellenic  world  contended  with 
one  another  fior  the  priae  in  the  equestrian  contests. 
All  persons,  who  were  about  to  contend,  had  to 
proTo  to  the  Hellanodicae  that  they  were  freemen, 
of  pure  Hellenic  blood,  had  not  been  branded  with 
Atimia,  nor  guilty  of  any  sacrilegious  act  They 
forther  had  to  proTo  that  th^  had  undergone  the 
preparatory  training  {irpoytf/tvdtrftaiTa)  for  ten 
monlhi  prerionsly,  and  the  truth  of  this  they  were 
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obliged  to  iwear  to  in  the  BovXcvr^pcoy  at 
Olympla  before  the  statue  of  Zeus  'Opirior.  The 
fiithers,  brothers,  and  gymnastic  teachers  of  the 
competitors,  as  well  as  ue  competitors  themseWes, 
had  also  to  swear  that  they  would  be  guilty  of  no 
crime  (KaKo^pyijfM)  in  reference  to  the  contests. 
(Paus.  T.  24.  §  2.)  All  competitors  were  obliged, 
thirty  days  preTious  to  the  festiTal,  to  undeigo 
certain  exercises  fai  the  Gymnasium  at  Ells,  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Hellanodicae.  (Paus. 
TL  26.  §  1—3,  24.  §  1.)  The  di£ferent  contests, 
and  the  order  in  which  they  would  follow  one 
another,  were  written  by  the  Hellanodicae  upon  a 
tablet  (\€^Kmfjta)  exposed  to  public  Tiew.  (C!om- 
pare  Dion  Cas&.lxxiz.  10.) 

The  competitors  took  their  places  by  lot,  and 
were  of  course  differently  arranged  according  to  the 
different  contests  in  which  thev  were  to  be  engaged. 
The  herald  then  proclaimed  the  name  and  country 
of  each  competitor.  (Compare  Plato,  Leg,  TiiL  p. 
833.)  When  they  were  all  ready  to  b^gin  the 
contest,  the  judges  exhorted  them  to  acquit  them- 
seWes  nobly,  and  then  gaTo  the  signal  to  com- 
mence. Any  one  detected  in  bribing  a  competitor 
to  giTO  the  Tictory  to  his  antagonist  was  heanly 
fined  ;  the  practice  appears  to  naTe  been  not  un- 
common finm  the  many  instances  recorded  by  Pau- 
sanias (t.  21). 

The  only  prise  giTon  to  the  conqueror  was  a 
garhmd  of  wild  oHto  (K^iyof),  which  according  to 
the  Elean  legends  was  the  prise  originally  insti- 
tuted by  the  Idaean  Heracles.  (Pans.  t.  /.  §  4.) 
But  according  to  Phlegon^  account  (Ilfpi  rmf 
*0\vfiirl»v,  p.  140),  the  oUto  crown  was  not  giTen 
as  a  prize  upon  the  rcTival  of  the  games  by  Iphitus, 
and  was  first  bestowed  in  the  soTonth  Olympiad 
with  the  approbation  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi  This 
garland  was  cut  fi»m  a  sacred  olive  tree^  called 
iXaSa  KoAAitfT^^ayos,  which  grew  in  the  sacred 
groTe  of  Altis  in  Olympia,  near  the  altars  of  Aphro- 
dite and  the  Hours.  (Paus.  v.  15.  f  3.)  Heracles 
is  said  to  haTo  brought  it  from  the  countiy  of  the 
Hyperboreans,  and  to  haTO  planted  it  himself  in 
the  Altis.  (Pind.  (X.  iiL  14 ;  MttUer,  Dor,  ii.  12. 
§  3.)  A  boy,  both  of  whose  parents  were  still 
aliTe  (kfn^iBoK'^s  ircuf)  cut  it  with  a  golden  sickle 
(xpvo'y  Spffs-diy).  The  victor  was  originally 
crowned  upon  a  tripod  covered  over  with  bronse 
{rplvous  ft-fxaAaos),  but  afterwards,  and  in  the 
time  of  Pansanias,  upon  a  table  made  of  ivory  and 
gold.  (Paus.  V.  12.  I  3,  20.  §  1,  2.)  Pahn 
branches,  the  common  tokens  of  victory  on  other 
occasions,  were  placed  in  their  hands.  The  name 
of  the  victor,  and  that  of  his  fiither  and  of  his 
country,  were  then  proclaimed  by  a  herald  before 
the  representatives  of  assembled  Greece.  The 
festival  ended  with  processions  and  sacrifices,  and 
with  a  public  banquet  given  by  the  Eleans  to  the 
conquerors  in  the  Prytaneum.  (Pans.  v.  15.  §  8.) 

The  most  powerful  states  considered  an  Olympic 
victory,  gained  by  one  of  their  citisens,  to  confer 
honour  upon  the  state  to  which  he  belonged  ;  and 
a  conqueror  usually  had  immunities  and  privileges 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  gratitude  of  his  fellow- 
citixens.  The  Eleans  allowed  his  statue  to  be 
placed  in  the  Altis,  or  sacred  grove  of  Zeus,  which 
was  adorned  with  numerous  such  statues  erected 
by  the  conquerors  or  their  fiunilies,  or  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  states  of  which  they  were  citiaena. 
On  his  return  home,  the  victor  entered  the  city  in 
a  triumphal  procession,  in  which  his  pnises  wera 
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edebrated  frequently  in  the   loftiest  itrems  of 
poetry.    (Compare  Atblxtak,  p.  167.) 

Sometimes  tne  yictoxy  was  obtained  withoat  a 
contest,  in  which  case  it  was  said  to  be  iucopnL 
This  happened  either  when  the  antagonist,  who 
was  assigned,  neglected  to  come  or  came  too  late, 
or  when  an  Athletes  had  obtained  such  celebrity 
by  former  conquests  or  possessed  such  strength  and 
skill  that  no  one  dared  to  oppose  him.  (Pans.  tL 
7.  §  %)  When  one  state  conferred  a  crown  upon 
another  state,  a  proclamation  to  this  efl^  was  fre- 
quently made  at  the  great  national  festiTals  of  the 
Greeks.    (Demosth.  de  Cbr.  p.  265.) 

As  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  Hellenic  world 
were  assemUod  together  at  the  Olympic  Games,  it 
was  the  best  opportunity  which  the  artist  and  the 
writer  possessed  of  making  their  works  known.  In 
fret,  it  answered  to  some  extent  the  same  purpose 
as  the  press  does  in  modem  times.  Before  the  in- 
yention  of  printing,  the  reading  of  an  authorli 
works  to  as  large  an  assembly  as  (^d  be  obtained, 
was  one  of  the  easiest  and  surest  modes  of  publish- 
ing them  ;  and  this  was  a  frvourite  practice  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Accordingly,  we  find  many 
instances  of  literuy  works  thus  published  at  the 
Ol3rmpic  festival  Herodotus  is  said  to  have  read 
his  history  at  this  festival ;  but  though  there  are 
some  reasons  for  doubting  the  coirectneu  of  this 
statement,  there  are  numerous  other  writen  who 
thus  published  their  works,  as  the  sophist  Hippias, 
Prodicus  of  Ceoe,  Anazimenes,  the  orator  Lysias, 
Dion  ChiTSOStom,  &&  (Compare  Ludan,  Herod, 
c.  S,  4.  VOL  i  p.  834,  Reitx.)  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  these  recitations  were  not  contests,  and 
that  they  formed  property  no  part  of  the  festival. 
In  the  same  way  painters  and  other  artists  ex- 
hibited their  works  at  Olympia.  (Lncian,  /.  &) 

The  Olympic  Games  contmued  to  be  celebrated 
with  much  splendour  under  the  Roman  emperors, 
by  many  of  whom  great  privileges  were  awarded 
to  the  conquerors.  [Athlstak,  p.  167.]  In  the 
sixteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  a.  d.  394 
(01. 293),  the  Olympic  festival  was  for  ever  abo- 
lished ;  but  we  have  no  account  of  the  names  of 
the  victoKs  from  OL  249. 

Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  the 
question  of  the  influence  of  the  Oljrmpic  Games 
upon  the  national  character ;  but  the  reader  will 
find  some  useful  remarks  on  this  subject  in  Thirl- 
ynJlH  HtMi,  o/Cfrteoe^  vol  I  p.  890,  &c 

There  were  many  ancient  works  on  the  subject 
of  the  Olympic  Games  and  the  conquerors  therein. 
One  of  the  chief  sources  from  which  the  writen 
obtained  their  materials,  must  have  been  the  re- 
gisters of  oonqueron  in  the  games,  which  were  dili- 
gently preserved  by  the  Eleans.  (*HAcu»r  is  robs 
OKufitrtopUas  Tpdl/ifurro,  Pans. iiL21.  §1,  v.  21. 
§  5,  vl  2.  §  1  ;  r Jk  *HXcu»y  ypdft/iora  ipx^ua^  y. 
4.  §  4.)  One  of  the  most  ancient  works  on  this  sub- 
ject was  by  the  Elean  Hippias,  a  contemponuy  of 
Phito,  and  was  entiUed  iuwyptupii  'OXvfAwtopuc&K 
(Plut  ATvma,  1.)  Aristotle  also  appears  to  have 
written  a  work  on  the  same  subject.  (Diog.  Lafirt 
V.  26.)  There  was  a  work  by  Timaeus  of  Sicily, 
entitled  *0\vfKru>piKat  1^  xpopiKk  «ipa(£8ia,  and 
another  by  Eratosthenes  (bom  n.  c.  275)  also  called 
*OKvi»!ttiovuau.  (Diog.  La&t  viil  51.)  The  Athe- 
nian Stesideides  is  mentioned  as  the  author  of  an 
Aiiwyipa^  r&¥  hpx&vrttp  jcol  *OAv/iiriorut6y  (Diog. 
Lafrt  il  56),  and  Pliny  {H.  N.  viil  34)  speiOu 
of  Agriopaa  as  a  writer  ii  Qjyiwpiowteas. 
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There  were  also  many  andeni  woiks  on  the 
Greek  festivals  in  general,  in  which  the  Olympie 
Games  were  of  course  treated  o£  Thus  the  work 
of  Dicaearehus  IIcpl  *kyAimp  (Diog.  La&l  y.  47), 
contained  a  division  entitled  6  *Okif/aruc6$,  ( Athen. 
xiv.  p.  620,  d.) 

One  of  ihe  most  important  works  on  the  Olym- 
pic Games  was  by  Phlegon  of  Tralles,  who  lived 
m  the  reign  of  Hadrian  ;  it  was  entitled  IIc^  tUp 
*OkufiirUiip  at  *0\vfiirttiv  ital  XpopueAp  Hwrnyryj^ 
was  comprised  in  16  books,  and  extended  from  the 
first  Olympiad  to  01 229.  We  still  posseas  two 
considerable  fragments  of  it  The  important  work 
of  Julius  Afincanus,  'EAX^mvt  '0\vfnn4B€s  ^ath 
rris  Tp^hiis^  Ac,  is  preserved  to  us  by  Busebios  ; 
it  comes  down  to  01 249.  Dexippus  df  Athens,  in 
his  XP^'^"^  laropia,  carried  down  the  Olympie 
conquerors  to  01 262. 

In  modem  works  much  useful  infermatioD  on 
the  Olympic  games  is  given  in  Corsini^  Diaaeri. 
Agtmiaticae^  and  in  B<kkh^  and  Dissent  editioos 
of  Pindar.  See  also  Meier^  article  on  the  Olym- 
pic Games,  and  Rathgeberli  articles  on  Olympia, 
Olympieion,  and  Olympischer  Jupiter  in  Ersch  and 
Gmber^  EneifdopHdie  ;  Dissen,  Udter  dit  Anord- 
inmffderOlympi$cke»^>ieleymhiBKlem»Sekir^kmf 
p.  185  ;  and  Kraase,  Ofympia  oder  DaraUXUmg  der 
grouM  O^pitehen  S^rieU^  Wien,  1838. 

In  course  of  time  festivals  were  established  in 
several  Greek  states  in  imitation  of  the  one  at 
Olympia,  to  which  the  same  name  was  given. 
Some  of  these  are  only  knovm  to  us  by  inscrip- 
tions and  coins ;  but  otners,  as  the  Olympic  festi- 
val at  Antioch,  obtained  great  celebrity.  After 
these  Olympic  festivals  had  been  established  in 
seyeral  pkoes,  the  great  Olympic  festival  is  some- 
times designated  in  inscriptions  by  the  addition  of 
'^in  Pisa,**  ip  neUq^.  (Compare  BQckh,  /mer.  n. 
247.  pp.  861,  362.  n.  1068.  p.  564.}  We  subjoin 
from  Kranse  an  alphabetical  list  of  these  smdler 
Olympic  festivals.    They  were  celebrated  at :  — 

Aepas  in  Macedonia.  This  festival  was  in  exist- 
ence in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great*  (Axrian, 
Anab. I  Ih) 

Aleaeimdria,  ((huter, /user.  p.oocxiy.  11.240.) 
In  later  times,  the  number  of  Alexandrian  oon- 
queron in  the  great  Olympc  Games  was  greater 
than  from  any  other  state. 

Amuearima  in  Cilida.  This  festival  was  not  in- 
troduced till  a  bte  period  (Ed[hel  Dodr.  JVam. 
UL  p.  44.) 

AniuxA  in  Syria.  This  festival  was  celebnted 
at  Daphne,  a  small  place,  40  stadia  from  Antioch, 
where  there  was  a  large  sacred  grove  watered  by 
many  fountains.  The  festival  was  originally  called 
Daphnea,  and  was  sacred  to  Apollo  and  Arte- 
mis (Strabo^  xvL  p.  750 ;  Athen.  y.  p.  194),  but 
was  called  Olympia,  after  the  inhabitants  of  An- 
tioch had  purohased  from  the  Eleans,  in  a.  n.  44, 
the  privily  of  celebrating  Olympic  games.  It 
was  not,  howeyer,  regularly  celebrated  as  an  Olym- 
pic festival  tiU  the  time  of  the  emperor  Gommodus. 
It  commenced  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  Hy- 
perberetaeus  (October),  with  which  the  year  of 
Antioch  began.  It  was  under  the  presidency  of 
an  Alytarches.  The  celebration  of  it  was  abo- 
lished by  Justin,  ▲.  D.  521.  The  writings  of  Li- 
banina,  and  of  Chiysostom,  the  Christian  Father, 
who  liyed  many  yean  at  Antioch,  gaye  vaiioiia 
particulan  respecting  this  festival 

AAmu,    There  were  two  festivals  of  the 
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«f  Oiympia  celebrated  at  Atheni,one  of  which  was 
m  existence  ill  the  time  of  Pludar  (Pind.  Nem, 
ii  23,  &C. ;  SchoL  ad  loe,\  who  eelebiates  the 
anceaton  of  the  Athenian  Timodemufl  aa  conqueRtn 
in  it,  and  perhapg  much  earlier  (SchoL  ad  Tkme»  i. 
126).  It  was  celebrated  to  the  honour  of  Zeus,  in 
the  spring  between  the  great  Dionysia  and  the 
Bendidia.  (Bockh,  Inter,  pp.  53,  260—252.) 
The  other  Olympic  festival  at  Athens  was  insti- 
tuted by  Hadrian  A.  d.  131  ;  from  which  time  a 
new  Olympic  aera  commenced.  (Corsini,  FasL  AU, 
ToL  ii.  pp.  106,  110,  &C. ;  Spartian.  Hadr,  13;) 
[Olympias.] 

Attalia  in  Pamphylia.     This  festind  is  only 
known  to  us  by  coins.  (Rathgeber,  /.  c  p.  326.) 
Cyzieut,  (Btekh,  Isucr.  n.  2810.) 
(^rme.  (Bockh,  £^ieot  Ptiwi.  p.  828.) 
j5iufn  in  Macedonia.     These  games  were  insti- 
tuted by  Archelaus,  and  lasted  nine  days,  corre- 
sponding to  the  number  of  the  nine  Muses.     They 
were  celebrated  with  great  splendour  by  Philip  II. 
and  Alexander  the  Great   (Diodor.  xvii  16  ;  Dion 
Chrysost   voL  L   p.  73,  Keiske ;    Suidas,  «.  v. 
*Aya{ay8pl3i}S.) 

EpketMs,  This  festival  a|qpean  by  inscriptions, 
b  which  it  is  sometimes  called  'ASpiava  '0\v/Airia 
iv  '£^(Ty,  to  have  been  instituted  by  Hadrian. 
(Bockh,  Inter,  n.  2810  ;  compare  n.  2987,  3000.) 
EUt,  Besides  the  great  Olympic  Games,  there 
appear  to  have  been  smaller  ones  celebrated  yearly. 
{Aneodot,  Gr.  ed.  Siebenk.  p.  96.) 

Magnena  in  Lydia.  (Rathgeber,  /.  e.  pp.  326, 
327.) 
NeapoUt,  (Conini,  Ditt,  Agon,  iv.  14.  p.  103.) 
iVftooM  in  Bithynia.  (Eustath.a^/>t<M;yt./'srM;^. 
pp.  172, 173,  in  Geogr.  Min.  ed.  Bemhardy.) 

NicopoUt  in  Epeirns.  Augustus,  after  the  con- 
quest of  Antony,  off  Actium,  founded  Nicopolis, 
and  instituted  games  to  be  celebrated  every  five 
years  (&yc^  ittvTvniptit6s)  in  commemoration  of 
his  victory.  These  games  are  sometimes  called 
Olympic,  but  more  frequently  bear  the  name  of 
Actia.  They  were  sacred  to  Apollo,  and  were 
under  the  care  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  (Strabo, 
viL  p.  325.)    [AoTiA.] 

Olympnt  in  Thessaly,  on  the  mountain  of  that 
name.  (SchoL  ad  ApoU,  Rkod,  ArgomuU,  L  699.) 

Pergamot  m  Mysia.  (Bdckh,  Inter,  n.  2810  ; 
Mionnet,  iL  610.  n.  626.) 
Sidt  in  Pamphylia.  (Rathgeber,  p.  129.) 
Smjfm%.  Pausanias  (vi.  14.  §  1)  mentions  an 
Agon  of  the  Smymaeans,  which  Corsini  {Ditt, 
Agon,  L  12.  p.  20)  supposes  to  be  an  Olympic 
festival.  The  Manner  Oxoniense  expreasly  men- 
tions Oiympia  at  Smyrna,  and  they  also  occur  in 
inscriptions..  (Gmter,  Inter,  p.  314.  1  ;  Bdckh, 
/Mcr.  actn.1720.) 

Tartut  in  Cilida.  This  festival  is  only  known 
to  us  by  coins.    (Krause,  p.  228.) 

Tegta  in  Arcadia.  (Bdckh,  iiuer.  n.  1513.  pi 
700.) 

ThettaUmioa  in  Macedonia.    (Krause,  p.  230.) 
ThyaHm  in  Lydia.    (Rathgeber,  p.  328.) 
TraUet  in  Lydia.    (Krause,  p^  233.) 
Tyrut  in  Phoenicia.    (Rath^ber,  pi  828.) 
OLY'MPIAS  COAv/Airt^),  the  most  celebrated 
chronological  aera  among  the  Greeks,  was  the 
period  of  four  years,  which  elapsed  between  each 
celebration  of  the  Olympic  Games.   The  Olympiads 
began  to  be  reckoned  from  the  victory  of  Coroebns 
in  the  fiDot>iace,  which  h^rpened  in  the  year  &  & 
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776.  (Paus.  T.  8.  §  3,  viiL  26.  S3;  Stnb.  vixL 
p.  355.)  Timaeus  of  Sicily,  however,  who  flourished 
B.C.  264,  was  the  first  writer  who  regularly  ar- 
ranged evoits  aooQvding  to  the  conquerors  in  each 
Olympiad,  with  which  aera  he  compared  the  years 
of  the  Attic  Archons,  the  Spartan  Ephors,  and  that 
of  the  Aigive  priestesses.  (Polyb.xil  12.  §  1.)  His 
practice  of  recording  events  by  Olympiads  was  fol- 
lowed by  Polybius,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus,  and  sometimes  by  Pausanias,  Aelian, 
Diogenes  La&tius,  Arrian,  &.C.  It  is  twice  adopted 
by  Thucydides  (iiL  8,  t.  49)  and  Xenophon  {HdL 
i«  2.  §  1,  iL  3.  §  1 ).  The  names  of  theccmquerors 
in  the  foot-race  were  only  used  to  designate  the 
Olympiad,  not  the  conquerors  in  the  other  contests. 
Thucydides  {IL  ee.\  however,  designates  two 
Olympiads  by  the  name  of  the  conqueron  in  the 
Pancratium  ;  but  this  appears  only  to  have  been 
done  on  account  of  the  cdebrity  of  these  victors, 
both  of  whom  conquered  twice  ip  the  Pancratium. 
Other  writers,  however,  adhere  so  strictly  to  the 
practice  of  designating  the  Olympiad  only  by  the 
conqueror  in  the  foot-race,  that  even  when  the 
same  person  had  obtained  the  piixe  in  other  can- 
tests  as  well  as  in  the  foot-race,  they  only  mention 
the  ktter.  Thus  Diodorus  (xL  70)  and  Pausanias 
(iv.  24.  §  2)  only  record  the  conquest  of  Xenophon 
of  Corinth  in  the  foot-race,  although  he  had  also 
conquered  at  the  same  festival  in  the  Pentathlum. 
The  writers,  who  make  use  of  the  aerss  of  Uie 
Olympiads,  usually  give  the  number  of  the  Olym- 
piad (the  first  corresponding  to  b.  c.  776),  and  dien 
the  name  of  the  conqueror  m  the  fiwt-race.  Some 
writers  also  speak  of  events  as  happening  in  the 
first,  second,  third,  or  fourth  year,  as  the  case  may 
be,  of  a  certain  Olympiad  ;  but  others  do  not  give 
the  separate  years  of  each  Olympiad.  The  rules 
for  converting  Olympiads  into  the  year  B.  c,  and 
met  vtrta^  are  given  under  Chkonolooia,  p.  261 ; 
but  as  this  is  troublesome,  we  subjoin  for  the  use 
of  the  student  a  list  of  the  Olympiads  with  the  yean 
of  the  Christian  aera  corresponding  to  them  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Olympiads  to  a.  d.  301.  To 
save  space  tne  separate  years  of  each  Olympiad, 
with  the  corresponding  years  B.  c,  are  only  given 
from  the  47th  to  the  126th  Olympiad,  as  thu  is  the 
most  important  period  of  Grecian  history  ;  in  the 
other  Olympiads  the  first  year  only  is  given.  In 
consulting  the  following  table  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Olympic  Games  were  celebrated 
about  Midsummer  [Olympia],  and  that  the  Attic 
year  commenced  at  about  the  same  time.  I^ 
therefore,  an  event  happened  in  the  second  half  of 
the  Attic  year,  the  year  B.  c  must  be  reduced  by  1. 
Thus  Socrates  was  put  to  death  in  the  1st  year  of 
the  96th  Olympiad,  which  corresponds  in  the  fol- 
lowing table  to  B.  a  400 ;  but  as  his  death  hap- 
pened in  Thaigelion,  the  11th  month  of  the  Attie 
year,  the  year  b.  a  must  be  reduced  by  1,  which 
gives  us  B.  c.  399,  the  true  date  of  his  deatL 
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OL     1 
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1. 
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656. 
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1. 
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3. 

468. 
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1. 
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4. 
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4. 
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2. 
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1. 
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1. 
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3. 
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1. 
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1. 
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4. 
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1. 
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3. 
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1. 
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1. 
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1. 
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4. 

463. 

2. 
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4. 
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2. 
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146.     1. 
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1. 
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1. 

462. 

3. 

392. 

97. 

1. 

322. 

a 
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1. 

531. 

2. 

461. 

4. 

391. 

2. 
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4. 
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1. 
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3. 
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1. 
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a 
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1. 
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1. 
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1. 
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3. 
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4. 
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2. 
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4. 
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1. 

526. 

3. 

456. 
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1. 
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ua 
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1. 

525. 

4. 

455. 

2. 
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4. 
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1. 
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1. 

454. 

3. 
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1. 
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596. 
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1. 

523. 

2. 

453. 

4. 
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2. 
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4. 
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1. 
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3. 

452. 
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1. 
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1. 
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2. 
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4. 

451. 

2. 
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4. 
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2. 
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3. 
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1. 

450. 

3. 
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1. 
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a 
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4. 
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2. 

449. 

4. 
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2. 
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4. 
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1. 
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3. 

448. 
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1. 
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1. 
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2. 
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4. 

447. 

2. 
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4. 
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2. 
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3. 
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1. 
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3. 

376. 
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1. 
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i6a   1. 
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4. 
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2. 
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4. 
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2. 
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4. 
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1. 
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3. 
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1. 
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1. 
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2. 
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3. 

512. 
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1. 

442. 

3. 

372. 
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1. 

302. 

a 
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4. 

511. 

2. 

441. 

4. 

371. 

2. 

301. 

4. 
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580. 

60. 

1. 

510. 

3. 

440. 

85. 

1. 

370. 

a 

300. 

12a 

1. 
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579. 

2. 

609. 

4. 

439. 

2. 

369. 

4. 

299. 

2. 
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578. 

3. 

508. 

68. 

1. 

438. 

3. 

368. 
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1. 

29a 

a 
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577. 

4. 

507. 

2. 

437. 

4. 

367. 

2. 

297. 

4. 
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576. 

51. 

1. 

506. 

3. 

436. 

86. 

1. 

366. 

a 

29a 

121. 

1. 
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575. 

2. 

505. 

4. 

435. 

2. 

365. 

4. 

295. 

2. 
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3. 

504. 

69. 

1. 

434. 

3. 

364. 
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1. 
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a 
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4. 
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2. 
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1. 

502. 

3. 
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1. 

362. 

a 
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1. 
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571. 

2. 

501. 

4. 

431. 

2. 

361. 

4. 

291. 

2. 
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570. 

3. 

600. 

70. 

1. 

430. 

8. 

360. 

105. 

1. 

290. 

a 
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569. 

4. 

499. 

2. 

429. 

4. 

359. 

2. 

289. 

4. 
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568. 

53. 

1. 

498. 

3. 

428. 

88. 

1. 

35a 

a 

28a 

12a 

1. 
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667. 

2. 

497. 

4. 

427. 

2. 

357. 

4. 

287. 

2. 
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182.     1. 

566. 

3. 

496. 

71. 

1. 

426. 

a 

356. 

106. 

1. 

28a 

3. 
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565. 

4. 

495. 

2. 

425. 

4. 

355. 

2. 

285. 

4. 
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L84.     1. 

564. 

54. 

1. 

494. 

3. 

424. 

89. 

1. 

354. 

a 

284. 

124. 

1. 

4a   : 

185.     1. 

563. 

2. 

493. 

4. 

423. 

2. 

3da 

4. 

28a 

2. 

3a  : 
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562. 

3. 

492. 

72. 

I. 

422. 

3. 

352. 

107. 

1. 

282. 

a 

32.    1 

187.     1. 

561. 

4. 

491. 

2. 

421. 

4. 

351. 

2. 

281. 

4. 
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560. 

55. 

1. 

490. 

3. 

420. 

90. 

1. 

350. 

3. 

280. 

125. 

1. 

24.     1 

L89.     1. 

559. 

2. 

489. 

4. 

419. 

2. 

349. 

4. 

279. 

2. 

2a   J 

I9a     1. 

558. 

3. 

488. 

73. 

1. 

418. 

3. 

348. 

loa 

1. 

27a 

3. 

la   J 

191.     1. 

567. 

4. 

487. 

2. 

417. 

4. 

347. 

2. 

277. 

4. 

12.   1 

192.     1. 

656. 

56. 

1. 

486. 

8. 

416. 

91. 

1. 

346. 

a 

27a 

126. 

1. 
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L9a     1. 

555. 

2. 

485. 

4. 

415. 

2. 

345. 

4. 

27a 

2. 
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554. 

3. 

484. 

74. 

1. 

414. 

a 

344. 

109. 

1. 

274. 

a 

553. 

4. 

483. 

2. 

413. 

4. 

34a 

2. 

27a 

4. 
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552. 

57. 

1. 

482. 

3. 

412. 

92. 

1. 

342. 

a 

272. 

127. 

1. 

1.      1 

L9a     1 

561. 

2. 

481. 

4. 

411. 

2. 

341. 

4. 

26a 

12a 

1. 

5.     1 

19a     1. 

650. 

3. 

480. 

75. 

1. 

410. 

a 

340. 

no. 

1. 

264. 

129. 

1. 

9.     1 

197.     1. 

549. 

4. 

479. 

2. 

409. 

4. 

339. 

2. 

260. 

13a 

1. 

la   1 

1 9a     1. 

548. 

58. 

1. 

478. 

8. 

408. 

93. 

1. 

33a 

a 

256. 

131. 

1. 

17.     1 

i9a    1. 

547. 

2. 

477. 

4. 

407. 

2. 

337. 

4. 

252. 

132. 

1. 

21.    1 

20a    1. 

546. 

3. 

476. 

76. 

1. 

406. 

3. 

336. 

111. 

1. 

24a 

13a 

1. 

2a  1 

201.     1. 

645. 

4. 

475. 

2. 

405. 

4. 

335. 

2. 

244. 

134. 

1. 

29.    1 

202.     1. 

544. 

59. 

1. 

474. 

3. 

404. 

94. 

1. 

334. 

a 

240. 

135. 

1. 

sa  1 

20a     1. 

543. 

2. 

473. 

4. 

403. 

2. 

33a 

4. 

23a 

13a 

1. 

37.  1 

204.     1. 

642. 

8. 

472. 

77. 

1. 

402. 

3. 

332. 

112. 

]. 

232. 

137. 

1. 
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20a     1. 

541. 

4. 

471. 

2. 

401. 

4. 

331. 

2. 
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13a 

1. 
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540. 
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1. 
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a 
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A.O. 

OL 

A.D. 

01 

• 

A.D. 

01 

• 

57. 

209. 

141. 

230. 

225. 

251. 

61. 

210. 

145. 

231. 

229. 

252. 

65. 

211. 

149. 

232. 

233. 

253. 

69. 

212. 

153. 

233. 

237. 

254. 

73. 

213 

157. 

234. 

241. 

255. 

77. 

214 

161. 

235. 

245. 

256. 

81. 

215. 

165. 

236. 

249. 

257. 

85. 

216. 

169. 

237. 

258. 

258. 

89. 

217. 

173. 

238. 

257. 

259. 

93. 

218. 

177. 

239. 

261. 

260. 

97. 

219. 

181. 

240. 

265. 

261. 

101. 

220. 

185. 

241. 

269. 

262. 

105. 

221. 

189. 

242. 

273. 

263. 

109. 

222. 

193. 

243. 

277. 

264. 

iia 

223. 

197. 

244. 

281. 

265. 

117. 

224. 

201. 

245. 

285. 

266. 

121. 

225. 

205. 

246. 

289. 

267. 

125. 

226. 

209. 

247. 

293. 

268. 

129. 

227. 

213. 

248. 

297. 

269. 

133. 

228. 

217. 

249. 

301. 

270. 

137. 

229. 

221. 

250. 

Many  of  the  ancient  writen  did  not  conBider 
hiatoty  to  begin  till  the  Olympiad  of  Coroehiu,  and 
regarded  aa  fitbnlona  the  eventa  nud  to  have  oc- 
ciurred  in  preceding  times^  (Censorinna,  De  Die 
NataL  c  21  ;  A^can.  apud  Euieb.  Praep.  x.  10. 
p.  487,  d  ;  Clinton,  F€ui.  HdL  toL  ii.  Introd.  p.  ii) 

The  old  Olympiad  aera  appears  only  to  have 
been  naed  by  writers,  and  especially  by  historians. 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  ever  adopted 
by  any  state  in  public  docmnents.  It  is  never 
foond  on  any  coins,  and  scarcely  ever  on  inscrip- 
tions. There  are  only  two  inscriptions  published 
by  Bdckh  in  which  it  appears  to  be  used.  {Corp. 
Inaor.  n.  2682,  2999.)  A  new  Olympiad  aera, 
however,  came  into  use  under  the  Roman  emperors, 
which  is  foond  in  inKriptions  and  was  used  in 
public  documents.  This  aera  be^s  in  01. 227.  3. 
(a.  D.  131),  in  which  year  Hadnan  dedicated  the 
Olympieion  at  Athens ;  and  accordingly  we  find 
OL  227.  3.  spoken  of  as  the  first  Olympiad,  01 
228.  3.  (a.  d.  135)  as  the  second  Olympiad,  &c 
(Bockh,  Corp.  Inaer.  n.  342,  446,  1345.) 

(Krause,  Ofympia^  p.  60,  &c.  ;  Wum  de  PomL^ 
Ac,  §  94,  &c) 

ONYX.      [SCALPTURA.] 

OPA.    [Mmtopa.] 

OPA'LIA,  a  Roman  festival  in  honour  of  Opis, 
which  was  celebrated  on  the  14th  day  before  the 
Calends  of  January  (Dec.  19th),  being  the  third 
day  of  the  Saturnalia,  which  was  also  originally 
celebrated  on  the  same  day,  when  only  one  day 
was  devoted  to  the  latter  festival.  It  was  believed 
that  Opis  was  the  wife  of  Satnmus,  and  for  this 
reason  the  festivals  were  celebrated  at  the  same 
time.  (Macrob.  Sai.  i.  12  ;  Varr.  de  LmaJLaL  vi 
22,  ed.  MUUer ;  Festus,  «.«.  Opalia.)  The  wor- 
shippers of  Opis  paid  their  vows  sitting,  and  touched 
the  earth  on  purpose,  of  which  she  was  the  god- 
dess. (Macrob.  L  c.) 

(yPERlS  NOVI  NUNTIA'TIO  was  asnm- 
diary  remedy  provided  by  the  Edict  against  a  per- 
son who  was  making  an  Opus  Novum.  An  ()pus 
Novum  consisted  in  either  adding  something  in  the 
way  of  building  {aod^ficamdo)  or  taking  away  some- 
thing so  as  to  alter  the  appearance  of  a  thing 
{faeiee  operU),  The  object  of  the  nuntiatio  was 
either  the  maintenance  of  a  right  (iat),  or  to  pre- 
vent damage  (dammnii),  or  to  protect  the  public 
istersat  {pMeum  jtu).    The  owner  of  the  pro- 


perty which  was  threatened  with  damage  by  the 
Opus  Novum,  or  he  who  had  an  casement  (semtet) 
in  such  property,  had  the  Jus  nuntiandi  (Dig.  43. 
tit  25).  Nuntiatio  consisted  in  protesting  against 
and  forbidding  the  progress  of  the  Opus  Novum,  on 
the  spot  where  the  work  was  proceeding  and  in 
the  presence  of  the  owner  or  of  some  person  who 
was  there  present  on  his  account  The  Nuntiatio 
did  not  require  any  application  to  or  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  Praetor.  It  was  a  rule  of  law 
that  the  Nuntiatio  must  take  place  before  the 
work  was  completed :  alter  it  was  completed,  the 
Operis  Novi  Nuntiatio  had  no  effect,  and  redress 
could  only  be  obtained  by  the  Interdict  Quod  vi 
aat  dam. 

If  the  Opus  Novum  consisted  in  building  on  the 
complainants  ground,  or  inserting  or  causing  any 
thing  to  project  into  his  premises,  it  was  better  to 
apply  at  once  to  the  praetor,  or  to  prevent  it  per 
manum,  that  is,  as  it  is  expUined  **  jactn  lapilU,** 
which  was  a  symbol  of  the  use  of  force  for  seLf- 
protection. 

The  Edict  declared  that  after  a  Nuntiatio  no- 
thing should  be  done,  until  the  Nuntiatio  was  de- 
cbired  illegal  (tnmHoHo  mieta  or  remmajlat)  ot  a 
security  {mUtdatio  de  opere  reUUtmdo)  was  given. 
If  the  person  to  whom  the  notice  was  given  per- 
severed, even  if  he  had  a  right  to  do  what  he  was 
doing  ;  yet  as  he  was  acting  against  the  pnietor*s 
edict,  he  might  be  compelled  to  undo  what  he  had 
done.  By  tne  Nuntiatio,  the  parties  wero  brought 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  praetor.  In  cases 
where  there  was  danger  from  tne  interniption  of 
the  wori^  or  the  person  who  was  makmg  the  Opus 
Novum  denied  the  right  of  the  nuntians,  he  was 
allowed  to  go  on  upon  giving  a  cautio  or  security 
for  demolition  or  restoration,  in  case  the  law  was 
against  him.  When  the  cautio  was  given  or  the 
nimtians  waived  i^  the  party  was  intitled  to  an 
interdictum  prohibitorium  for  his  protection  in  pro- 
secuting the  work. 

The  effect  of  the  nuntiatio  ceased,  when  the 
cautio  was  given ;  when  the  nuntians  died  ;  when 
he  alienated  the  property  in  respect  of  which  he 
claimed  the  Jus  nuntiandi ;  or  when  the  praetor 
permitted  the  work  to  go  on  (aperie  now  mM/«9- 
iumem ....  remmtmrii^  Le»  ChU.  CU.  x.  ;  Dig.  39. 
tit  1.  s.  22,  oHte  rewuitam  mmiiiaHoiiem  ;  Dig.  39. 
tit  1  ;  Mackeldey,  LeMuek,  &c.,  12th  ed.  §  237, 
Ac).  '  [O.  L.] 

OPPMA  SPO'LIA.    [Spolia.] 

OPINATO'RES  were  officers  under  the  Ro- 
man emperors,  who  were  sent  into  the  provinces  to 
obtain  provisions  for  the  army.  The  provisions 
had  to  be  supplied  to  them  within  a  year.  The 
etymology  of  the  name  is  uncertain.  (Cod.  12.  tit 
38.  s.  11  ;  Cod.  Theod.  7.  tit  4.  8.26  ;  11.  tit  7. 
S.16.) 

OPISTHODOMUS.    [Tbmplum.] 

OPISTOORAPHI.    [LiBiR.] 

OPSO'NIUM,  or  OBSO'NIUM  (5^^  dim. 
i^fdfuop ;  ^fio,  Plut  ^ympot.  Prob.  iv.  1),  de- 
noted every  thing  which  was  eaten  with  bread. 
Among  the  ancients  loaves,  at  least  preparations 
of  com  in  some  form  or  other,  constituted  the 
principal  substance  of  every  meal.  But  together 
with  this,  which  was  the  staff  of  their  life,  they 
partook  of  numerous  articles  of  diet  called  aptonia 
or  puUneniaria  (Cat  de  Re  Butt.  58  ;  Hor.  Sai.  il 
2.  20),  designed  also  to  give  nutriment,  but  stiU 
more  to  add  a  relish  to  their  food.    Some  of  tkeM 
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articles  were  taken  from  the  y^etable  kingdom, 
but  were  much  more  pungent  and  savoury  than 
bread,  such  as  olives,  either  fresh  or  pickled, 
radishes,  and  sesamunu  (Plato,  de  RepiA.  yl  p.  85, 
ed.  Bekker  ;  Xen.  Oeoon,  viiL  9.)  Of  animal  food 
by  much  the  most  common  kind  was  fish,  whence 
the  terms  under  explanation  were  in  the  course  of 
time  used  in  a  confrned  and  special  sense  to  denote 
fish  only,  but  fish  variously  prepared,  and  more 
especially  salt  fish,  which  was  most  extensively 
employed  to  give  a  relish  to  the  regetable  diet 
either  at  break&st  (Menander,  p.  70,ed«  Meineke), 
or  at  the  principal  meal.  (Plant  AvluL  ii.  6.  3.) 
For  the  same  reason  in^o^dyos  meant  a  gourmand 
or  epicure,  and  i^o^tveyla  gluttony.  (Athen.  ix. 
24 — 37.)  In  maritime  cities  the  time  of  opening 
the  fish-market  was  signified  by  ringing  a  beU,  so 
that  all  might  have  an  equal  opportunity  for  the 
purchase  of  delicacies.  (Strab.  xiv.  1.  §  21  ;  Plut 
SfympoM,  Prvb.  p.  1187;  ed.  Steph.) 

Of  the  different  parts  of  fishes  the  roe  was  the 
most  esteemed  for  this  purpose.  It  is  still  pre- 
pared from  the  fish  in  the  very  same  waters  adjoin- 
mg  Myus  in  Ionia,  which  were  given  to  Themis- 
todes  by  the  King  of  Persia.  (Thuc.  i.  138  ; 
Com.  Nepos.  J%em,  x.  3  ;  Diod.  xi.  57.)  A  jar 
was  found  at  Pompeii,  containing  caviare  noade  fix)m 
the  roe  of  the  tunny.  (Gell,  PompetanOj  1832, 
voLi.  p.  178.) 

Some  of  the  principal  rapix*uUy  or  establish- 
moits  for  curing  fish,  were  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Spain  (Strab.  iiL  4) :  but  the  Greeks  obtained 
their  chief  supply  from  the  Hellespont  (Hermippus 
op.  Aihm,  L  49,  p.  27,  e)  ;  and  more  especially 
Byzantium  first  rose  into  importance  i^r  its 
establishment  by  the  Milesians  in  consequence  of 
the  active  prosecution  of  this  branch  of  industry. 
Of  all  seas  the  Euxine  was  accounted  by  the  an- 
cients the  most  abundant  in  fish,  and  the  catching 
of  them  was  aided  by  their  migratory  habits,  as  in 
the  autumn  they  passed  through  the  Bosporus 
towards  the  South,  and  in  spring  returned  to  the 
Euxine,  in  order  to  deposit  their  spawn  in  its  tri- 
butary rivers.  At  these  two  seasons  they  were 
caught  in  the  greatest  quantity,  and,  having  been 
cured,  were  shipped  in  Milesian  bottoms,  and  sent 
to  all  parts  of  Greece  and  the  Levant.  The  princi- 
pal ports  on  the  Euxine  engaged  in  this  traffic 
were  Sinope  and  Panticapaeum.  (Hegewisch,  Cb- 
lomsm  der  Grtecken^  p.  80.) 

Among  the  fish  used  for  curing  were  diflferent 
kmds  of  sturgeon  (ii^cuco/of,  Herod,  iv.  53  ; 
Schneider,  Ed.  Phyt.  L  p.  65,  ii.  p.  48),  tunny 
{ffKOfASpbs^  Hermippus,  L  c  ;  aoomber;  ini?ija^hs^ 
a  name  still  in  use  with  some  modification  among 
the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Phocaeans  at  Mar- 
seilles, Passow,  HaRdteorterimeh,  8.  v.),  and  mullet 
A  minute  discussion  of  their  qualities,  illustrated 
by  quotations,  may  be  seen  in  Athenaeus.  (iii.  84 
—93.) 

Plato  mentions  the  practice  of  salting  eggs, 
which  was  no  doubt  intended  to  convert  them  mto 
a  kind  of  opsonium  (•^^fmp.  pi  404,  ed.  Bekker). 
The  treatise  of  Apicins,  de  Optotduy  is  still  extant 
in  ten  books. 

The  Athenians  were  in  the  habit  of  going  to 
markets  (cIi  roih^)  themselves  in  order  to  pur- 
chase their  opsonia  (i^^ycty,  Theophrast  Char. 
28  ;  opsonanj.  [Magbllum.]  But  the  opulent 
Romans  had  a  sUve,  called  opaonaior  (in^<&yris\ 
•rhoM  office  it  was  to  purchase  for  his  master.    It 
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was  his  dui y,  by  learning  what  flavours  were  most 
acceptable  to  him,  by  observing  what  moat  delighted 
his  eyes,  stimulated  his  appetite,  and  even  over^ 
came  his  nausea,  to  satisfy  as  much  as  possible  all 
the  cravings  of  a  luxurious  palate.  (Sen.  E^fitL  47 ; 
compare  Hor.  Sat  I  2.  9,  ii  7.  106  ;  Plant  Me- 
naeeh.  ii.  2. 1,  MiL  iii  2.  73.)  We  may  also  infer, 
from  an  epigram  of  Martial  (xir.  217),  that  there 
were  cptonatores^  or  purveyors,  who  furnished 
dinners  and  other  entertainments  at  so  much  per 
head,  according  to  the  means  and  wishes  of  their 
employers.  Spon  {Mite.  Erud.  Ant  p.  214)  has 
published  two  inscriptions  frx>m  monuments  raised 
to  the  memory  of  Romans  who  held  the  office  of 
purveyors  to  the  Imperial  family.  At  Athens  both 
the  sale  and  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  opsonia  were 
superintended  by  two  or  three  special  officer^  ap- 
pointed by  the  senate,  and  called  o^^ytf/ioi.  (Atiien. 
vi  12.)  [J.  Y.] 

O'PTIO.    rExBRciTU8,p.506,a.] 

OPTIMATES.     [N0BILB8.] 

ORA'CULUM  (/iorrfiby,  XP^^^P'^)  'ra* 
used  by  the  ancients  to  designate  the  revelations 
made  by  the  deity  to  man,  as  well  as  the  place  in 
which  such  revelations  were  made.  The  deity 
was  in  none  of  these  places  believed  to  appear  in 
person  to  man,  and  to  communicate  to  him  his 
will  or  knowledge  of  the  future ;  but  all  oracular 
revelations  were  made  through  some  kind  of  me- 
dium, which,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  was  diflfe- 
rent in  the  different  places  where  oracles  existed 
It  may,  on  first  sight  seem  strange  that  there 
were,  comparatively  speaking,  so  few  oracles  of 
Zeus,  the  fether  and  ruler  of  gods  and  men.  But 
although,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  ancients, 
Zeus  himself  was  the  first  source  of  all  oracular  re- 
velations, yet  he  was  too  fer  above  men  to  enter 
with  them  into  any  close  relation ;  other  gods 
therefore,  especially  Apollo,  and  even  heroes,  Mted 
as  mediators  between  Zeus  and  men,  and  formed  as 
it  were  the  organs  through  which  he  communicated 
his  will  (Soph.  Oed,  CoL  629  ;  Aesch.  Bum.  19, 
611,&c.)  The  foot  that  the  ancients  consulted 
the  will  of  the  gods  on  all  important  occasions  of 
public  and  private  life,  arose  partly  from  the  uni- 
versal desire  of  men  to  know  the  issue  of  what  they 
are  going  to  undertake,  and  partiy  from  the  great 
reverence  for  the  gods,  so  peculisr  to  the  ancients, 
by  which  they  were  led  not  to  undertake  any- 
thing of  importance  without  their  sanction ;  for 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  an  orade  was  not 
merely  a  revelation  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  man, 
but  at  the  same  time  a  sanction  or  authorisation  by 
the  dttty  of  what  man  was  intending  to  do  or  not 
to  do.  We  subjoin  a  list  of  the  Greek  oiades, 
classed  according  to  the  deities  to  whom  they  be- 
longed. 

I.  Oraclbs  op  ApoLLa 

1.  The  orade  of  Ddphi  was  the  most  celebrated 
of  all  the  oracles  of  Apollo.  Its  ancient  name  was 
Pytho,  which  is  either  of  the  same  root  as  w^eir- 
0ai,  to  consult,  or,  according  to  the  Homeric  hymn 
on  Apollo  (185,  &c.)  derived  ficom  HAw^cu^  to 
putrefy,  with  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  loca- 
lity. Respecting  the  topography  of  the  temple  of 
Apollo  see  Pansanias  (x.  14.  §  7)  and  Miiller  (m 
DuamU  Pmdar^  ii  p.  628).  In  the  innermost 
sanctuary  (the  fi^os  iXvrw  or  iiiyapov\  there 
was  the  statue  of  Apollo,  which  was,  at  least,  in 
later  times,  of  gold ;  and  before  it  there  burnt  upoa 
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•n  altar  an  eternal  fire,  which  waa  fed  only  with 
fix^wood.  (Aesch.  Ckoepk,  1036  ;  Plut  Z)e  El  op. 
D§lpk,)  The  inner  roof  of  the  temple  waa  covered 
all  over  with  laurel  garlanda  (Aesch.  Etim,  39),  and 
upon  the  altar  laurel  was  burnt  as  incense.  In  the 
centre  of  this  temple  there  was  a  small  opening 
(xdfffM)  in  the  ground  firom  which,  from  time  to 
time,  an  intoxicating  smoke  arose,  which  was  be- 
lieyed  to  come  from  the  well  of  Cassotis,  which 
vanished  into  the  ground  dose  by  the  sanctuary. 
(PausL  X.  24.  §  5.)  Over  this  chasm  there  stood  a 
high  tripod,  on  which  the  Pythia,  led  into  the 
temple  by  the  prophetes  (irfw^^nis),  took  her  seat 
whenever  the  oiade  was  to  be  consulted.  The 
smoke  rising  from  under  the  tripod  affected  her 
brain  in  such  a  manner  that  she  fell  into  a  state  of 
delirious  intoxication,  and  the  sounds  which  she 
uttered  in  this  state  were  believed  to  contain-  the 
revelations  of  Apollo.  These  sounds  were  care- 
fully written  down  by  the  prophetes,  and  afterwards 
communicated  to  the  persons  who  had  come  to  con- 
sult the  ofacle.  (Died,  xvi  26 ;  Strabo,  ix.  p. 
419,  &&  ;  Plut  de  Orae.De/,) 

The  Pythia  (the  irpo^niris)  was  always  a  native 
of  Delphi  (Eurip.  /om,  92),  and  when  she  had  once 
entered  the  service  of  the  god  she  never  left  it,  and 
was  never  allowed  to  marry.  In  early  times  she 
was  always  a  young  girl ;  but  after  one  had  been 
seduced  by  Echecrates  the  Thessalian,  the  Del- 
phians  made  a  law  that  in  future  no  one  should 
be  elected  as  prophetess  who  had  not  attained  the 
1^  of  Mtj  yean  ;  but  in  remembrance  of  former 
days  the  old  woman  was  always  dressed  as  a 
maiden.  (Died.  L  &)  The  Pythia  was  generally 
taken  from  some  Csnuly  of  poor  country-people.  At 
first  there  was  only  one  Pythia  at  a  time ;  but  when 
Orcece  was  in  its  most  flourishing  state,  and  when 
the  number  of  those  who  came  to  consult  the  oracle 
was  very  great,  there  were  always  two  Pythias 
who  took  their  seat  on  the  tripod  alternately,  and 
a  third  was  kept  in  readiness  in  case  some  accident 
should  happen  to  either  of  the  two  others.  (Plut 
QuaetL  Orasc  c.  9.)  The  effect  of  the  smoke  on 
the  whole  mental  and  physical  constitution  is  said 
to  have  sometimes  been  so  great,  that  in  her  deli- 
rium she  leaped  from  the  Uipod,  was  thrown  into 
convulsions,  and  after  a  few  days  died.  (Plut  de 
Orac  De/,  c.  51.) 

At  fint  oracles  were  given  only  once  every 
year,  on  the  seventh  of  the  month  of  Bysius  (pro- 
bably the  same  as  iKtOios,  or  the  month  for  con- 
sulting), which  was  believed  to  be  the  birthday  of 
Apollo  (Plut  Quaest.  Or,  c.  9),  but  as  this  one 
day  in  the  course  of  time  was  not  found  sufficient, 
certain  days  in  every  month  were  set  apart  for  the 
purpose.  (Plut  Aleae,  14.)  The  order,  in  which 
the  persons  who  came  to  consult  were  admitted, 
was  determined  by  lot  (Aesch.  Earn.  32  ;  Eurip. 
/on,  422)  ;  but  the  Delphian  magistrates  had  the 
power  of  granting  the  right  of  UpOftarreUi,  t.  e,  the 
right  of  consulting  first,  and  without  the  order 
being  determined  by  lot,  to  such  individuals  or 
states  as  had  acquired  claims  on  the  gratitude  of 
the  Delphians,  or  whose  political  ascenduicy  seemed 
to  give  them  higher  cUims  than  others.  Such  was 
the  case  with  Croestis  and  the  Lydians  (Herod, 
i.  54),  with  the  Lacedaemonians  (Plut  Per,  21), 
and  Philip  of  Macedonia.  (Demosth.  e.  Phil.  iii. 
p.  119.)  It  appears  that  those  who  consulted  the 
oracle  had  to  pay  a  certain  fee,  for  Herodotus 
ttates    that    the    Lydians    were   honoured    with 
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&Tc\ffta  by  the  Delphians.  The  Pythia  always 
spent  three  days,  before  she  ascended  the  tripod, 
in  preparing  herself  for  the  solemn  act,  and  during 
this  time  she  fiuted,  and  bathed  in  the  Castalian 
well,  and  dressed  in  a  simple  manner ;  she  also 
burnt  in  the  temple  laurel  leaves  and  (lour  of  barley 
upon  the  altar  of  the  god.  (SchoL  ad  Eurip,  Pkoen. 
230 ;  Plut  de  Pyih.  Or.  c.6.)  Those  who  con- 
sulted the  Qrade  had  to  sacrifice  a  goat,  or  an  ox, 
or  a  sheep,  and  it  was  necessary  that  these  victims 
should  be  healthy  in  body  and  soul,  and  to  ascer- 
tain this  they  had  to  undergo  a  peculiar  scrutiny. 
An  ox  received  barley,  and  a  sheep  chick-peas,  to 
see  whether  they  ate  them  with  appetite ;  water 
was  poured  over  the  goats,  and  if  this  put  them 
into  a  thorough  tremble  the  victim  was  good. 
(Plut  de  Or,  Df,  49.)  The  victim  which  was 
thus  found  eligible  was  called  havmiip,  (Plut 
q^uutl.  Or,  9.)  Wachsmvth  {HtSi/ai.  AU,  il  p. 
588, 2d  ed.)  states  that  all  who  came  to  consult  the 
oracle  wore  laurel-garlands  surrounded  with  ribands 
of  wool ;  but  the  passages  ficom  which  this  opinion 
is  derived,  only  speak  of  such  persons  as  came  to 
the  temple  as  suppliants.  (Herod,  vii  14  ;  Aesch. 
Ckoepk,  1035.) 

The  Delphums,  or  more  properly  speaking  the 
noble  families  of  Delphi,  had  the  superintendence 
of  the  oracle.  Among  the  Delphian  aristocracy, 
however,  there  were  five  fiunilies  which  traced 
their  origin  to  Deucalion,  and  firom  each  of  these 
one  of  the  five  priests,  called  Strioi,  was  taken. 
(Eurip.  /on,  41 1  ;  Plut  QfiaalL  Gr,  c9,)  Three 
of  the  names  of  these  famUies  only  are  known,  vis. 
the  Cleomantids,  the  Thracids  (Died,  xvi  24 ; 
Lycoig.  e,  LeoeraL  p.  158),  and  the  Laphriads. 
(Hesych.  s,  v.) 

The  8<rio<,  together  with  the  high  priest  or  pro- 
phetes, held  their  offices  for  life,  and  had  the  con- 
trol of  all  the  a&irs  of  the  sanctuary  and  of  the 
sacrifices.  (Herod,  viii.  136.)  That  these  noble 
fimiilies  had  an  immense  influence  upon  the  orade 
is  manifest  from  numerous  instances,  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  they  were  its  very  soul,  and  that 
it  was  they  who  dictated  the  pretended  revelations 
of  the  god.  (See  especially,  Lycuig.  e,  Leoerat.  p. 
158  :  Herod.  viL  141,  vi.  66  ;  Pint  PerieL  21  ; 
Eurip.  /on,  1219,  1222,  1110.) 

Most  of  the  oracular  answers  which  are  extant, 
are  in  hexameters,  and  in  the  Ionic  dialect  Some- 
times, however,  Doric  forms  also  were  used.  (Hercd. 
iv.  157,  159.)  The  hexameter  was,  according  to 
some  accounts,  invented  by  Phemono^  the  first 
Pythia.  This  metrical  form  was  chosen,  partly 
because  the  words  of  the  god  were  thus  rendered 
more  venerable,  and  partly  because  it  was  easier  to 
remember  verse  than  prose.  (Plut  de  Pyth.  Or,  1 9.) 
Some  of  the  oracular  verses  had  metrical  defects, 
which  the  faithful  among  the  Greeks  accounted  for 
in  an  ingenious  manner.  (Plut  ^  c  c.  5.)  In  the 
times  of  Theopompus,  however,  the  custom  of 
giving  the  oracles  in  verse  seems  to  have  gradually 
ceased  ;  they  were  henceforth  generally  in  prose, 
and  in  the  Doric  dialect  spoken  at  Delphi  For 
when  the  Greek  states  had  lost  their  political 
liberty)  there  was  little  or  no  occasion  to  consult 
the  oracle  on  matters  of  a  national  or  political 
nature,  and  the  aflairs  of  ordinary  life,  such  as  the 
sale  of  slaves,  the  cultivation  of  a  field,  marriages, 
voyages,  loans  of  money,  and  the  like,  on  which 
the  oracle  was  then  mostly  consulted,  were  little 
eidculated  to  be  gpoken  of  in  \oftj  poeticol  strains. 
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(Plut  ds  Pgth.  Or.  2a)  When  the  oiade  of 
Delphi  lost  its  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  an- 
cients, the  numher  of  personi  who  consulted  it 
naturally  decreased,  and  in  the  days  of  Plutarch 
one  Pythia  was,  as  of  old,  sufficient  to  do  all  the 
work,  and  oracles  were  only  given  on  one  day  in 
evexy  month. 

The  divine  agency  in  Pytho  is  said  to  have  fint 
been  discovered  by  shepherds  who  tended  their 
flocks  in  the  neignbourhood  of  the  chasm,  and 
whose  sheep,  when  approaching  the  place,  wen 
seized  with  convulsions.  (Diod.  zvi  26  ;  Plot 
de  Defiet.  Or.  c  42.)  Persons  who  came  near 
the  place  showed  the  same  symptoms,  and  re- 
ceived the  power  of  prophecy.  This  at  last  in- 
duced the  people  to  build  a  temple  over  the  sacred 
spot  According  to  the  Homeric  hymn  on  Apollo, 
thia  god  was  himself  the  founder  of  the  Delphic 
oracle,  but  the  local  legends  of  Delphi  stated  that 
originally  it  was  in  the  possession  of  other  deities, 
such  as  Gaea,  Themis,  Phoebe,  Poseidon,  Night, 
Cronos,  and  ^t  it  was  given  to  Apollo  as  a  pre- 
sent (AesdiyL  iSiwii.  S,  &c  ;  compare  Paus.  x.  5  ; 
Ovid.  MeUm,  L  821  ;  Argnm.  ad  Pmd.  PyOu; 
Tzetz.  ad  Lgoaphr,  202.)  Other  traditions  again, 
and  these  perhaps  the  most  ancient  and  genuine, 
represented  Apollo  as  having  gained  possession  of 
the  oracle  by  a  struggle,  which  is  generally  de- 
scribed as  a  fight,  with  Python,  a  dragon,  who 
guarded  Uie  oracle  of  Gaea  or  Themis. 

The  oracle  of  Delphi,  during  its  best  period,  was 
believed  to  give  its  answers  and  advice  to  every 
one  who  came  with  a  pure  heart,  and  had  no  evil 
designs  ;  if  he  had  committed  a  crime,  the  answer 
was  refiised  until  he  had  atoned  for  it  (Herod.  L 
19,  22),  and  he  who  consulted  the  god  for  bad  pur- 
poses was  sure  to  accelerate  his  own  ruin.  (Hood, 
iv.  86  ;  Paus.  il  18.  §  2.)  No  religious  institn- 
tion  in  all  antiquity  obtained  such  a  paramount  in- 
fluence, not  oidy  in  Greece,  but  in  all  countries 
around  the  Mediterranean,  in  all  matters  of  im- 
portance, whether  relating  to  religion  or  to  politics, 
to  private  or  to  public  life,  as  the  oracle  of  Delphi 
When  consulted  on  a  subject  of  a  religions  nature, 
the  answer  was  invariably  of  a  kind  calculated 
not  only  to  protect  and  preserve  religious  institu> 
tions,  but  to  command  new  ones  to  be  established 
(Demosth.  e.  Mid,  15  ;  Herod,  v.  82,  L  165,  Ac.), 
so  that  it  was  the  preserver  and  promoter  of  reli- 
gion throughout  the  ancient  world.  Colonies  were 
seldom  or  never  founded  without  having  obtained 
the  advice  and  the  directions  of  the  Delphic  god. 
(Cic.  dt  Din.  L  I.)  Hence  the  oracle  was  consulted 
in  all  dispntes  between  a  colony  and  its  metropolis, 
as  well  as  in  cases  where  several  states  cbumed 
to  be  the  metropolis  of  a  colony.  (Thucyd.  L  25, 
28  ;  Diod.  XV.  18.) 

The  Delphic  oracle  had  at  all  times  a  leaning 
m  fiivour  of  the  Greeks  of  the  Doric  noe;  but 
the  time  when  it  began  to  lose  its  influence  must 
be  dated  from  the  period  when  Athens  and  Sparta 
entered  upon  their  struggle  for  the  supremacy  in 
Greece  ;  ror  at  this  time  the  partiality  for  Sparta 
became  so  manifest,  that  the  Athenians  and  their 
party  began  to  lose  all  reverence  and  esteem  for 
It  (Plut  Demodk,  20),  and  the  oracle  became  a 
mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  pditical  party. 
In  the  times  of  Cicero  and  Plutarch  many  be- 
lieved that  the  oracle  had  lost  the  powers  which  it 
had  possessed  in  former  days ;  but  it  still  ctmtinued 
to  be  consulted  down  to  the  times  of  the  emperor 
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Julian,  until  at  last  it  waa  entirely  done  away 
with  by  Theodosins. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  obscurity  and  am- 
biguity of  most  of  the  orades  given  at  Delphi, 
there  are  many  also  which  convey  so  dear  and 
distinct  a  meaning,  that  they  could  not  possibly  be 
misunderstood,  so  that  a  wise  n^jnoxj  at  the  bottom 
of  the  oracles  cannot  be  denied.  The  manner  in 
which  this  agency  has  been  explained  at  diflerent 
times,  varies  greatly  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  During  the  best  period  of  their  history  the 
Gredcs,  geneially  speaking,  had  undoubtedly  a 
sincere  fiuth  in  the  orade,  its  counsels  and  direo- 
tions.  Whoi  the  sphere  in  which  it  had  most 
benefitted  Greece  became  narrowed  and  confined  to 
matters  of  a  private  nature,  the  oracle  could  no 
longer  command  the  veneration  with  which  it  had 
been  looked  upon  before.  The  pious  and  believing 
heathens,  however,  thought  that  the  god  no  looser 
bestowed  his  former  care  upon  the  oiade,  and  that 
he  was  beginning  to  withdraw  from  it ;  while  free- 
thinkers and  unbelievers  looked  upon  the  orade  aa 
a  skilfiil  contrivance  of  priestcraft  which  had  then 
outgrown  itsel£  This  ktter  opinion  has  also  been 
adopted  by  many  modem  writers.  The  early 
Christians,  seeing  that  some  extraordinary  power 
must  in  several  cases  have  been  at  work,  repre- 
sented it  as  an  institution  of  the  evil  spirit  In 
modern  times  opinions  are  very  much  divided. 
HUUmann,  for  example,  has  endeavoured  to  show 
that  the  orade  of  Delphi  was  eatirdy  managed  and 
conducted  by  the  aristocratic  fimiilies  of  Ddphi, 
which  are  thus  described  as  forming  a  sort  of  bier- 
arehical  senate  for  all  Greece.  If  so,  the  Ddphic 
senate  surely  was  the  wisest  of  all  in  the  hiitory 
of  the  ancient  world.  Klausen,  on  the  other  hand, 
seems  to  be  indined  to  allow  some  truly  divine  in- 
fluence, and  at  all  events  thinks  that  even  in  so  for 
as  it  waa  merdy  managed  by  men,  it  acted  in  most 
cases  according  to  lofty  and  pure  moral  principles. 

The  modem  literature  on  the  Delphic  orade  is 
very  rich  ;  the  most  important  worics  are: — C.  F. 
W\i^(ia^DtRdigiaMetOraeulaApoUhu$Mfkk^ 
Uafiiiae,  1827  ;  H.  Piotrowski,  De  OrwoiiaU  Ont- 
enU  Ddpkiei,  Lipsiae,  1829  ;  R.  H.  Khinsen,  in 
Ert(AumiGfrwb&r'*s  Bti(yolop4idU,9,v.Oraid;  K. 
D.  H'dUmann,  WUrdifftmg  de$  Ddphiaokem  Orakd% 
Bonn,  1837  ;  W.  Gdtte,  Dot  DelpkMs  Orakd^ 
m  MMsm  poliiite^em^  refi^iosM  tmd  siitiwken  Ein- 
ftmu  imfdie  dSto  YTcA,  Ldpsig;  1839. 
^  2.  (iraele  atAbae  m  Phoeu.  An  orade  was  be- 
lieved to  have  existed  there  from  very  eariy  times 
(Paus.  X.  35.  §  2),  and  was  hdd  in  high  esteem  by  the 
Phodans.  (Soph.  Oed.  Tgr,  899  ;  Herod,  viii  33.) 
Some  years  before  the  Persian  intasioo,  the  Pho- 
cians  gained  a  victory  over  the  Thessdians,  in  which 
they  obtained,  among  other  spoils,  four  thousand 
shields,  half  of  which  they  dedicateii  in  the  temple 
of  Apollo  at  Abac,  and  half  in  that  of  DdphL 
(Herod.  viiL  27.)  The  orade  was  like  many  others 
consulted  by  Croesus  ;  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
found  it  agreeing  with  his  wishes.  (Herod,  l  46.) 
In  the  Persian  invasion  of  Xerxes,  the  temple  of 
Abae  was  bumt  down,  and,  like  aU  other  temples 
destroyed  in  this  invasion,  it  was  never  rebuilt 
The  onide  itsd^  however,  remained,  and  before 
the  battle  of  Leuctia  it  promised  victory  to  the 
Thebans  ;  but  in  the  Phocian  or  sacred  war,  when 
some  Phocian  fugitives  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
ruins,  they  were  entiidy  destroyed  by  the  Thebana. 
( Paus.  /.  c)     But  even  after  this  calamity  the 
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oracle  Menu  to  have  been  ooninlted,  for  the  Ro- 
mana,  from  rererence  for  it,  allowed  Uie  inhabit- 
ants of  Abae  to  govern  themaelTes.  Hadrian  built 
a  small  temple  by  the  side  of  the  old  one,  some 
walls  of  which  were  still  standing  as  rains  in  the 
time  of  Paosanias  (z.  85.  §  2,  3). 

3.  OratU  cnOektU  o/Ptoon^  in  the  territoiy  of 
Thebes.  The  oiade  was  here  given  through  the 
medimoo  of  a  man  called  vp6fuurru,  and  the  first 
promantis  was  said  to  have  been  Teneros,  a  son  of 
Apollo.  (Strab.  iz.  p.  413 ;  Pans.  iz.  33.  §  3.) 
The  oracles  were  usually  given  in  the  Aeolian 
dialect,  but  when  Mys,  the'Carian,  consulted  the 
g)d,  the  answer  was  given  in  the  Carian  language 
(Paus.  le,\  to  that  instead  of  the  three  Thebans 
who  generally  wrote  down  the  oracles,  the  Carian 
was  obliged  to  do  it  himself.  (Herod,  viil  135.) 
When  Alezaader  the  Great  destroyed  Thebes, 
this  orede  also  perished.  (Paus.  ix  33.  §  8.)  In 
the  time  of  Plutarch  the  whole  district  was  com- 
pletely desolate.  (De  Orae,  Dtf,  c  8.) 

4.  Oraeis  of  ApoUo  at  Imtemoii,  in  Boeotia, 
south  of  Thebes.  The  temple  of  Apollo  Ismenios 
was  the  national  sanctuary  of  the  Thebans.  The 
oracle  was  hero  not  given  by  inspiration,  as  in 
otiier  jdaces,  but  from  the  inspection  of  the  victims. 
(Herod.  viiL  134.)  On  one  occasion  it  gave  its 
prophecy  from  a  huge  cobweb  in  the  temple  of 
Demeter.  (Died.  zviL  10  ;  compare  Paus.  iz.  10. 
§2,  Ac.) 

5.  Onde  of  Apollo  at  HytiaSj  on  the  frontiers 
of  Attica.  This  place  contained  an  orade  of  Apollo 
with  a  sacred  well,  from  which  those  drank  who 
wished  to  become  inspired.  In  the  time  of  Pausa- 
nias  the  oracle  had  become  eztinct  (Paus.  iz.  2.  §  1.) 

6.  Oracle  of  ApoBo  at  TBffjfra^  was  an  ancient 
and  much  frequented  oracle  in  Boeotia,  which  was 
conducted  by  prophets.  The  Pvthia  herself  on 
one  occasion  declared  this  to  be  the  birth-place  of 
Apollo.  In  the  time  of  Plutarch  the  whole  dis- 
trict was  a  wildeinenw  (Plut  de  Orae,  Drf,  c.  8, 
Ptkf,  16  ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  o.  T^yupa.) 

7.  OraifU  of  Apouo  m  the  vUloffe  ofBvtretit^  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lenctra.  (Steph.  Byz.  «.  o. 
El^piyo'ii ;  Eustath.  ad  Iliad,  il  502.)  This  oracle 
became  eztinct  during  the  Macedonian  period. 
(Plut  de  Orae.  Def.  c.  5.) 

8.  Orade  of  Apollo  at  Orobiae^  in  Euboea. 
Apollo  here  bore  the  surname  of  iho  Selinuntian. 
(Strab.  z.  p.  445.) 

9.  Orade  of  Apollo  m  the  Lyeatm  at  Atyoe, 
The  oracle  waa  here  given  by  a  prophetess.  (Plut 
Pyrrh,  31.) 

10.  Orade  of  Apollo  Deiradioiee^  on  the  acropo- 
lis of  Argos.  The  oracle  was  given  by  a  pro- 
phetess, who  waa  obliged  to  abstain  from  matri- 
monial connections  once  in  every  month.  She  was 
believed  to  become  inspired  by  tasting  of  the  blood 
of  a  lamb  which  waa  sacrificed  during  the  night 
This  oracle  continued  to  be  consulted  in  the  days 
of  Pansanias  (ii.  24.  §  ) ). 

1 1.  Orade  of  Apollo  at  Didyna^  usnaUy  called 
the  oracle  of  the  Branchidae,  in  the  territoiy  of 
Miletus.  This  was  the  oracle  most  generally  con- 
sulted by  the  lonians  and  Aeolians.  (Herod.  L 
1 58.)  The  temple,  however,  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  lonians  on 
the  coast  of  Asia  (Pans.  vii.  2.  §  4),  and  the  altar 
was  said  to  have  been  built  by  Herades,  and  the 
temple  by  Branchus,  a  son  of  Apollo,  who  had 
come  from  Delphi  as  a  purifying  priest  (Pans.  v. 
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13.  §  8  ;  Strab.  ziv.  p.  634.)  Hence  this  orade, 
like  that  of  Ddphi,  combined  purifying  or  atoning 
rites  with  the  practice  of  prophesying.  (MtiUer, 
Dor,  il  2.  §  6.)  The  real  antiquity  of  the  orade, 
however,  cannot  be  traced  farther  back  than  the 
latter  half  of  the  7th  century  before  our  aera. 
(Soldan,  p.  553,  Ac.)  The  priests  called  Brsnchidac^ 
who  had  the  whole  administration  of  the  oracle, 
were  said  to  be  the  descendants  of  Branchus. 
The  high  priest  bore  the  name  Stephanephorus. 
Among  them  was  one  family  which  possessed  the 
hereditary  ffift  of  prophecy,  and  was  called  the 
£unily  of  the  Euangdidae.  (Conon,  44.)  T%e 
orade  waa  under  the  especial  management  of  a 
prophet,  whose  office  did  not  last  for  life.  The 
oracles  were  probably  inspired  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  at  Delphi.  (Pans.  v.  7.  §  a)  Croesus  made 
to  this  orade  as  munificent  pments  as  to  that  of 
Delphi.  (Herod.  L  46,  &c)  The  prindples  which 
it  fdlowed  in  its  counsels  and  directions  were  also 
the  same  as  those  followed  by  the  Delphians.  The 
Persians  burnt  and  plundered  the  temple  as  had 
been  predicted  by  the  Pyihia  of  Ddphi  (Herod,  vi. 
19)  ;  but  it  was  soon  restored  and  adorned  with  a 
fine  bnoen  statue  of  Apollo  (Paus.  il  10.  S  ^9  ><• 
10.  §  2 ;  compare  Mailer,  Aneieia  Art  and  iti 
Remaiiu^  §  86),  which  Xerzes  on  his  retreat  car- 
ried with  him  to  Ecbatana.  A  part  of  the  Brsn- 
chidae  had  surrendered  to  Xerzes  tiie  treasures  of 
the  temple,  and  were  at  their  own  request  tran^ 
planted  to  Baetriana  (Strabo,  L  a),  where  their 
descendants  are  said  to  have  been  severdy  punished 
by  Alezander  for  their  treachery.  (Curt  vii.  5.) 
Seleucus  sent  the  statue  of  Apollo  back  to  Di^pia, 
because  the  orade  had  saluted  him  as  king.  (Paus. 
i.  16.  §  3  ;  Died.  iz.  90.)  The  oiade  continued 
to  be  consulted  after  the  fitithlessness  of  its  minis- 
ters. Some  ruins  of  the  temple  at  Didyma  are 
still  eztant  (Compare  the  Commentators  on  Herod, 
i.  92  ;  Suid.  s. «.  Bpayx^^dm  ;  Droysen,  Oetek.  Alew. 
doB  C/roteem^  p.  307 ;  and  an  ezcellent  essay  by 
W.  O.  Soldan,  Dae  Oraid  der  Bramduden^  in 
Zimmenuum^e  ZeitedMftjUr  die  AUerthaiuwiteeif 
seA<^1841.    No.66,  &C.) 

12.  Orade  of  Apollo  at  Clairoe^  in  the  territoiy 
of  Colophon.  It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Cretans  under  Rhadus,  previous  to  the  settlement 
of  the  lonians  in  Asia  Minor.  The  early  legends 
put  this  orade  in  connection  with  Ddphi,  firom 
whence  Manto,  the  daughter  of  Teiresias,  came  to 
CUros,  married  Rhacius  and  gave  birth  to  Mopsns, 
from  whom  the  prophets  of  Claros  were  probably 
bdieved  to  be  descended.  (Paus.  vii  3.  §§1,  2.) 
This  orade  was  of  great  celebrity,  and  continued 
to  be  consulted  even  at  the  time  of  the  Roman 
emperors.  (Paus.  viL  5.  §  1,  && ;  Strab.  ziv. 
p.  642 ;  Tadt  AmtaL  zii  22.)  The  orades  were 
given  through  an  inspired  prophet,  who  was  taken 
from  certain  Milesian  families.  He  was  generally 
a  man  without  any  refined  education,  had  only  the 
names  and  the  number  of  the  persons  who  consulted 
the  orade  stated  to  him,  and  then  descended  into 
a  cavern,  drank  of  the  water  from  a  secret  well, 
and  afterwards  pronounced  the  orade  in  veneu 
(Tadt^midLa  54.) 

13.  Orade  of  Apollo  at  Grynea^  in  the  terriunj 
of  the  Myrinaefms.  (Hecat  Pragm,  21 1.) 

14.  Chrade  of  Apollo  Oonn(^paea8f  in  Lesbos. 
(SchoL  Afidopk.  Nab.  145.) 

15.  Orade  of  Apollo  at  Abdem,  (Pindar,  t^ 
TzelgtM,  Lyoophr,  445.) 

3ta  4 
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1 6.  Oracle  of  ApoOo  in  Delos^  wliich  wai  only 
coiuulted  in  gummer.  (Callim.  Hymn,  m  Dd,  L  ; 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  vr,  143.) 

17.  Orade  of  ApoUa  at  Paiara^  in  Lycia,  was 
only  conaulted  in  winter.  The  prophetess  (vp<{- 
fioyris)  spent  a  night  in  the  temple  to  wait  for  the 
communications  which  the  god  might  make  to  her. 
(Heiod.  L  182  ;  Serv.  ad  Virg,  Aen,  vr.  US.) 

18.  OraeU  of  ApoUo  at  TWrnestw.  The  priests 
of  this  institution  did  not  give  their  answers  bv 
inspiration,  but  occupied  themselves  chiefly  with 
the  interpretation  of  dreams,  whence  Herodotus 
(i.  78  ;  compare  Cic.  de  Die,  I  41  ;  Arrian,  iL  3) 
calls  them  <{i)7ir^  But  they  also  inteipreted 
other  marvellous  occurrences.  Near  Telmessus 
there  was  another  oracle  of  Apollo,  where  those 
who  consulted  it  had  to  look  mto  a  well,  which 
showed  them  in  an  image  the  answer  to  their  ques- 
tions. (Paus.viL21.  §6.) 

19.  Oracle  of  ApoUo  at  MaUoa^  in  Cilicia. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  675,  &c  ;  Arrian,  il  5.) 

20.  Grade  of  the  Sarpedoman  Apollo^  in  Cilicia. 
(Diod.  Ege.  zxxvul  12.) 

21.  Orade  of  Apollo  at  Hybla^  in  Caria.  (Athen. 
XV.  p.  672.) 

22.  Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Hiera  Kome,  on  the 
Maeander,  a  celebrated  oracle  which  spoke  in  good 
verses.    (Li v.  xxxviil  IS  ;  Steph.  Byz.  s. o.) 

II.  OftACLU  OP  ZSDS. 

1.  Orade  ofZau  at  Olgmpia.  In  this  as  in  the 
other  oracles  of  Zeus  the  god  did  not  reveal  him- 
self by  inspiration,  as  ApoUo  did  in  almost  all  of 
his  oracles,  but  he  merely  sent  signs  which  men 
had  to  interpret  Those  who  came  to  consult  the 
oracle  of  Olympia  offered  a  victim,  and  the  priest 
gave  his  answers  firom  the  nature  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  victim,  or  from  accidental  circumstances 
accompanying  the  sacrifice.  T  Herod.  viiL  134  ; 
Strab.  viiL  p.  353.;  The  prophets  or  interpreters 
here  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  lamids.  In 
early  times  the  oracle  was  much  resorted  to,  and 
Sophodes  {Oed.  7)rr.  900)  mentions  it  along  with 
the  most  celebrated  oracles  ;  but  in  later  times  it 
was  almost  entirely  neglected,  probably  because 
oracles  from  the  inspection  of  victims  might  be 
obtuned  anywhere.  The  spot,  where  the  oracles 
were  given  at  Olympia,  was  before  the  altar  of 
Zeus.  (Pind.  Ol.  vi  70.)  It  was  especially  those 
who  intended  to  take  part  in  the  Olympic  games 
that  consulted  the  oracle  about  their  success  (Find. 
OL  yiiu  2),  but  other  subjects  also  were  brought 
before  it. 

2.  Oracle  of  Zem  at  Dodona,  Here  the  oracle 
was  given  from  sounds  produced  by  the  wind. 
The  sanctuary  was  situated  on  an  eminence. 
(AeschyL  Prom.  830.)  Although  in  a  barbarous 
country,  the  oracle  was  in  close  connection  with 
Greece,  and  in  the  earliest  times  apparently  much 
more  so  than  afterwards.  (Hom.  IL  xvi.  233.) 
Zeus  himself^  as  well  as  the  Dodonaeans,  were 
reckoned  among  the  Pelasgians,  which  is  a  proof 
of  the  ante-hellenic  existence  of  the  worship  of 
Zeus  in  these  parts,  and  perhaps  of  the  orade  also. 
(Hesiod.  and  Ephor.  cqt.  Strab.  vil  p.  327,  &c.) 
The  oracle  was  given  from  loffy  oaks  covered  with 
foliage  (Hom.  Od.  xiv.  328,  xix.  297),  whence 
Aeschylus  (Prom.  832 ;  compare  Soph.  T)nuh.  1 1 70) 
mentions  the  speaking  oaks  of  Dodona  as  great 
wonders.  Beech-trees,  however,  are  also  men- 
fioned  in  connection  with  the  Dodonaean  wacle, 
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which,  as  Hesiod  (Pragm,  39  ;  Soph.  IVodk  169  ; 
Herod.  iL  55)  said,  dwelt  in  the  stem  of  a  beech- 
tree.  Hence  we  may  infer  that  the  orade  was  not 
thought  to  dwell  in  any  particular  or  single  tree, 
but  in  a  grove  of  oaks  and  beeches.  The  will  of 
the  god  was  made  manifest  by  the  rustling  of  the 
wind  through  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  which  are 
therefore  represented  as  eloquent  tongues.  In 
order  to  render  the  sounds  prodoced  by  the  winds 
more  distinct,  braxen  vessels  were  suspended  on 
the  branches  of  ihe  trees,  which  being  moved  by 
the  wind  came  in  contact  with  one  another,  and 
thus  sounded  till  they  were  stopped.  (Suid.  «.  t^ 
Aoidni ;  Philostrat  Imag,  ii)  Anothn  mode  of 
producing  the  sounds  was  this :  —  There  were  two 
columns  at  Dodona,  one  of  which  bore  a  metal 
basin,  and  the  other  a  boy  with  a  sooaise  in  his 
hand ;  the  ends  of  the  scourge  consisted  of  little 
bones,  and  as  they  were  movd  by  the  wind  they 
knocked  against  the  metal  basin  on  the  other 
column.  (Steph.  Byz.  «. «.  AoSfl&ni :  Suid.  m.  c 
Aoictyeuov  xdKKeiov  ;  Strabo,  EacoetpL  e*  fi&.  viL 
voL  ii.  p.  73,  ed.  Kramer.)  According  to  other 
accounts  oracles  were  also  obtained  at  Dodona 
through  pigeons,  which  sitting  upon  oak-trees  pro* 
noun^  the  will  of  Zeus.  (Dionys.  HaL  L 15.)  The 
sounds  were  in  early  times  interpreted  by  men, 
but  afterwards,  when  the  worship  of  Dione  became 
connected  with  that  of  Zeus,  by  two  or  three  dd 
women  who  were  called  iriXcfoScf  or  wiAoio*,  be- 
cause pigeons  were  said  to  have  brought  the  com- 
mand to  found  the  orade.  (Soph.  Tratk.  169, 
with  the  SchoL  ;  Hexod.  /.  e. ;  Piius.  x.  12.  §  5.) 
In  the  time  of  Herodotus  (^  o.)  the  names  of  the 
three  prophetesses  were  Promeneia,  Timarete  and 
Nicandra.  They  were  taken  from  certain  Dodo- 
naean fiunilies,  who  traced  their  pedigree  back  to 
the  mythical  ages.  There  were,  however,  at  all 
times  priests  called  r^fioifoi  (Strab.  L  c)  connected 
with  the  oracle,  who  on  certain  occasions  inter- 
preted the  sounds ;  but  how  the  functions  were 
divided  between  them  and  the  Pelaeae  is  not  dear. 
In  the  historical  times  the  oracle  of  Dodona  had 
less  influence  than  it  appears  to  have  had  at  an 
earlier  period,  but  it  was  at  all  times  inaccessible 
to  bribes  and  refused  to  lend  its  assistance  to  the 
Doric  interest  (Com.  Nep.  Lgeemd.  3.)  It  waa 
chiefly  consulted  by  the  neighbouring  tribes,  the 
Aetolians,  Acamanians,  and  Epirots  (Pans.  vii.  21. 
§  1 ;  Herod,  ix.  93),  and  by  tnose  who  would  not 
go  to  Ddphi  on  account  of  its  partiality  for  the 
Dorians.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  very 
andent  connection  between  Dodona  and  the  Boeo- 
tian Ismenion.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  402 ;  compare  MtUIer, 
Oreiom.  p.  378,  2d  edit) 

The  usual  form  in  which  the  orades  were  given 
at  Dodona  was  in  hexameters ;  but  some  of  the 
oracles  yet  remaining  aro  in  prose.  In  219  b.  c. 
the  temple  was  destroyed  by  the  Aetolians,  and 
the  sacred  oaks  were  cut  down  (Polyb.  iv.  67X  but 
the  (Hracle  continued  to  exist  and  to  be  consulted, 
and  does  not  seem  to  have  become  totally  extinct 
until  the  third  century  of  our  aera.  In  the  time  of 
Strabo  the  Dodonaean  prophetesses  are  expready 
mentioned,  though  the  oracle  was  already  decaying 
like  all  the  others.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  S29.) 

(Compare  Cordes,  De  Oraado  Dodonaeo^  Gro- 
ningen,  1826  ;  J.  Ameth,  Ueber  das  TatAenorahd 
KM  Dodona,  Wien,  1840  :  L.  von  Lasaaulx,  Dae 
Pdatgiadte  Orahd  dee  Zeee  xu  Dodona^  eta  Beitrag 
xmr  MigioMpkiloeopkie,  WOrsbuig,  1840. 
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3.  OraeU  ofZeua  Antnum^  in  an  oasia  in  Libya, 
in  the  north- i^est  of  Egypt     According  to  the 
traditions  current  at  Dodona  and  Thebes  in  Egypt, 
it  was  founded  by  the  ktter  city  (Herod,  ii.  42, 
54,  &c.),  and  the  form  in  which  the  god  was  re- 
presented  at  Thebes  and  in  the  Ammonium  was 
the  same  ;  he  had  in  both  places  the  head  of  a 
mm.     (Herod,  iv.  181.)    The  Greeks  became  ac- 
quainted with  this  oiade  through  the  Cyreneans, 
and  Sparta  was  the  first  city  of  Greece  which 
formed  connections  with  it.     (Paus.  iii.  18.  §  2.) 
Its  example  was  followed  by  the  Thebans,  Olym- 
pians, Dodonaeans,  Eleans,  and  others,  and  the 
Athenians  sent  frequent  ^eories  to  the  Ammo- 
nium even  before  OL  91  (Bockh,  PuU,  Eetm.  p. 
240, 2d  editX  *i><^  called  one  of  their  sacred  Teasels 
Ammonia.     (Hesych.  and  Suid.  a.  v.  "Afifuur; 
Harpocrat  a.  v.  'Afj^fiupls,)    Temples  of  Zeus  Am- 
mon  were  now  erected  in  sereral  parts  of  Greece. 
His  oracle  in  Libya  was  conducted  by  men  who 
also  gave  the  answers.    (Diod.  xviL  51.)    Their 
number  appears  to  have  been  veiy  great,  iior  on 
some  occasions  when  they  carried  the  statue  about 
in  a  procession,  their  number  is  said  to  have  been 
eighty.     (Diod.  iiL  50.)     In  the  time  of  Strabo 
(zvii.  p.  813)  the  oracle  was  very  much  neglected, 
and  in  a  state  of  decay.    The  Greek  writers,  who 
are  accustomed  to  call  the  greatest  god  of  a  bar- 
barous nation  Zeus,  mention  several  oracles  of  this 
divinity  in  foreign  countries.     (Herod,  ii  29  ; 
Diod.  iiL  6.) 

IIL  Oraclss  op  othsr  Gods. 

The  other  gods  who  possessed  oracles  were  con- 
sulted only  concerning  those  particular  departments 
of  the  world  and  human  life  over  which  they 
presided.  Demeter  thus  gave  oiacles  at  Patrae  in 
Achaia,  but  only  concerning  sick  persons^  whether 
their  sufferings  would  end  in  death  or  recovery. 
Before  the  sanctuary  of  the  goddess  there  was  a 
well  surrounded  by  a  wall  Into  this  well  a  mir- 
ror vras  let  down  by  means  of  a  rope,  so  as  to  swim 
upon  the  sur&ce.  Prayers  were  then  performed 
and  incense  offered,  whereupon  the  image  of  the 
sick  person  was  seen  in  the  mirror  either  as  a 
corpse  or  in  a  state  of  recovery.  (Paus.  viL  21. 
§  5.)  At  Pharae  in  Achaia,  there  was  an  oracle 
of  Hermes,  His  altar  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
market-place.  Incense  was  offered  there,  oil-lamps 
were  lighted  before  it,  a  copper  coin  was  placed 
upon  the  altar,  and  after  this  the  question  was  put 
to  the  god  by  a  whisper  in  his  ear.  The  person 
who  consulted  him  shut  his  own  ears,  and  imme- 
diately left  the  market-place.  The  first  remark 
that  he  heard  made  by  any  one  after  leaving  the 
market  place  was  believed  to  imply  the  answer  of 
HerQies.   (Paus.  viL  22.  §  2.) 

There  was  an  Oraeie  of  Pluto  and  Cofn  at 
Chanix,  or  Acharaca,  not  far  from  Nyaa,  in  C!aria. 
The  two  deities  had  here  a  temple. and  a  grove, 
and  near  the  latter  there  was  a  subterraneous 
cave  of  a  miraculous  nature,  called  the  cave  of 
Charon ;  for  persons  suffering  from  illness,  and 
placing  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  gods,  tra- 
yeUed  to  this  place,  and  stayed  for  some  time  with 
experienced  priests  who  lived  in  a  pkce  near  the 
cave.  These  priests  then  slept  a  night  in  the 
cavern,  and  afterwards  prescribed  to  their  patients 
the  remedies  revealed  to  them  in  their  dreams. 
Often,  however,  they  took  their  patients  with  them 
into  the  cave,  where  they  had  to  stay  for  several 
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days  in  quiet  and  without  taking  any  find,  and 
were  sometimes  allowed  to  fiUl  into  the  prophetic 
sleep,  but  were  prepared  for  it  and  received  the 
advice  of  the  priests  ;  for  to  all  other  persons  the 
place  was  inaccessible  and  fatal  There  was  an 
annual  panegyris  in  this  place,  probably  of  sick 
persons  who  sought  relief  from  their  sufferings. 
On  the  middle  of  the  festive  day  the  young  men 
of  the  gymnasium,  naked  and  anointed,  used  to 
drive  a  bull  into  Uie  cave,  which,  as  soon  as  it  had 
entered,  fell  down  dead.  (Strab.  xir.  p.  649  ; 
compare  xii.  p.  579.) 

At  Epidanrus  Limera  oracles  were  given  at  the 
festival  of  Ino,  [Inoa].  The  same  goddess  had 
an  oracle  at  Oetylon,  in  which  she  made  revela- 
tions in  dreams  to  perrons  who  slept  a  night  in  her 
sanctuary.  (Paus.  iii.  26.  §  1.)  Jfera  Aeraea  bad 
an  oracle  between  Lechaeon  and  Pagae.  (Strab. 
viii  p.  380.) 

IV.  Oraclis  op  Hbrobs. 

1.  Oraeie  <^ AmpkUuratu^  between  Potniae  and 
Thebes,  where  the  hero  vnu  said  to  have  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  earth.  His  sanctuary  was 
surrounded  by  a  wall  and  adorned  with  columns, 
upon  which  birds  never  settled,  and  birds  or  cattle 
never  took  any  food  in  the  neighbourhood.  (Pans, 
ix.  3.  §  2.)  The  arsdes  were  given  to  persons  in 
their  dreams,  for  they  had  to  ueep  in  the  temple 
(Herod,  viii  184)  after  they  had  prepared  them- 
selves for  this  moAaHo  by  fisurting  <me  day,  and  by 
abstaining  from  wine  for  three  £iy8.  (Philostiat 
VU.  ApolL  ii  37.)  The  Thebans  were  not  allowed 
to  consult  this  orade,  having  chosen  to  take  the 
hero  as  their  ally  rather  than  as  their  prophet. 
(Herod.  L  &)  Another  oracle  of  Amphiaraus  was 
at  Oropus,  between  Boeotia  and  Attica,  which  was 
most  frequently  ccmsulted  by  the  sick  about  the 
means  of  their  recovery.  Those  who  consulted  ii 
had  to  undergo  lustrations,  and  to  sacrifice  a  ram, 
on  the  skin  of  which  they  slept  a  night  in  the 
temple,  where  in  their  dreams  they  expected  the 
means  of  their  recovery  to  be  revealed  to  them. 
(Paus.  i  34.  §  2,  &c.)  If  they  recovered,  they 
had  to  throw  some  pieces  of  money  into  the  well 
of  Amphiaraus  in  his  sanctuanr.  The  oracle  was 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Thebans.  (Strab. 
ix.  p.  399.) 

i,  Orade  of  AmphilodiMi.  He  was  the  son  of 
Amphiaraus,  and  had  an  oracle  at  MsJlos  in  Cilicia, 
Yhich  Pausanias  calls  the  most  trustworthy  of  his 
time.  (Paus.  i  34.  §  2  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixxii  7.) 

3.  Oraeie  of  JSnpktmma  at  Lebadeia  in  Boeotia. 
(Pans.  ix.  37.  §  3.)  Those  who  wished  to  con- 
sult this  oracle  haid  first  to  purify  themselveB  by 
spending  some  days  in  Uie  sanctuary  of  the  good 
spirit  and  good  luck  (Ato^ov  Aaifwroi  ical  i.yaB^s 
T^X"!')*  to  live  sober  and  pure,  to  abstain  firom 
warm  baths,  but  to  bathe  in  the  river  Hercyna,  to 
ofier  sacrifices  to  Tnmh<mius  and  his  childrai,  to 
ApoUo,  Cronos,  king  Zeus,  Hera  Heniocha,  and  to 
Demeter  Europe,  who  was  said  to  have  nursed 
Trophonius ;  and  during  these  sacrifices  a  sooth- 
sayer explained  from  the  intestines  of  the  victims 
whether  Trophonius  would  be  pleased  to  admit  the 
oonsultor.  In  the  night  in  which  the  consultor 
was  to  be  allowed  to  descend  into  the  cave  of  Tro- 
phonius, he  had  to  sacrifice  a  ram  to  Agamedes, 
and  only  in  case  the  signs  of  the  sacrifice  were 
fiivourable,  the  hero  was  thought  to  be  pleased  to 
admit  the  person  into  his  cave.    What  todL  place 
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ftfterlUivii  wlblbm: — Two  boji,  IS  yean  old, 
led  Urn  agmin  to  the  river  HcRyna,  and  bathed 
and  anomted  him.  The  prieete  then  made  him 
drink  from  the  well  of  oblirion  (A^^)  thst  he 
might  forget  all  hia  former  thooghti,  and  from  the 
well  of  racoUectaon  (Mrn^oo^)  that  he  might  re- 
member the  TisionB  which  he  was  going  to  have. 
Thej  then  showed  hfan  a  myiteriooi  repreaentation 
of  Tfophonina,  made  him  worahtp  it,  and  led  him 
into  the  amctoaiy,  dreaaed  in  linen  paimenta  with 
girdles  anrand  hia  body,  and  weanng  a  peculiar 
kind  of  shoes  (HpnrtBts)  which  were  costomaiy  at 
Lebadeia.  Within  the  sanetoary  which  stood  on 
an  eminence,  there  was  a  cave,  into  which  the  per- 
son was  now  allowed  to  descend  by  means  of  a 
Uulder.  Close  to  the  bottom,  in  the  side  of  the 
cave,  there  was  an  opening  into  which  he  put  his 
feet,  whereopon  the  other  parts  of  the  body  were 
likewise  drawn  into  the  opening  by  some  inrisible 
power.  What  the  perMns  here  saw  was  diffoent 
at  diirerent  times.  They  returned  through  the 
same  opening  by  which  they  had  entered,  and  the 
priests  now  plaosd  them  on  the  thraie  of  Mnemo- 
s]me,  asked  them  what  they  had  seen,  and  led 
them  back  to  the  sanetaair  of  the  good  spirit  and 
good  luck.  As  soon  as  they  had  recovered  from 
their  fear,  they  were  obliged  to  write  down  their 
vision  on  a  little  tablet  whwh  was  dedicated  in  the 
temple.  This  is  the  account  given  by  Panaanias, 
who  bad  himself  descended  into  the  cave,  and 
writes  as  an  eye-witness.  (Pans.  ix.  S9.  §  2),  &c. ; 
compare  Philostr.  VU.  ApolL  viiL  19.)  The  an- 
swers were  probably  given  by  the  priests  according 
to  the  report  of  what  perMns  had  seen  in  the  cave. 
This  onde  was  held  in  very  great  esteem,  and 
did  not  become  extinct  until  a  very  kte  period: 
and  though  the  army  of  Sulla  had  plundered  the 
temple,  the  oracle  was  much  consulted  by  the  Ro- 
mans (Orig.  0.  OeU.  vil  p.  355),  and  in  the  time  of 
Plutarch  it  was  the  only  one  among  the  numerous 
Boeotian  oracles,  that  had  not  become  silent  (Pint 
de  Orae.  Def,  c.  5.) 

4.  OrotU  of  CalekaSi  in  Dannia  in  southern 
Italy.  Here  answers  were  given  in  dreamf,  for 
th^se  who  consulted  the  oracle  had  to  sacrifice  a 
black  ram,  and  slept  a  night  in  the  temple,  lying 
on  the  skin  of  the  victim.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  284.) 

5.  OradeM  of  Atdqrius  (Aesculapius).  The 
oracles  of  Asdepius  were  very  numerous.  But  the 
most  important  and  most  celebrated  was  that  of 
Epidaurus.  His  temple  there  was  litenlly  covered 
with  votive  tablets,  on  which  persons  had  recorded 
their  recovery  by  spending  a  night  in  the  temple. 
In  the  temples  of  Aesculapius  and  Serapu  at  Rome, 
recovery  was  likewise  sought  by  incubatio  in  his 
temple.  (Suet  CZowf.  25.)  F.  A.  Wolf  has  written 
an  essay,  BeUrag  tur  Getek,  dm  SonmambiditmMt 
out  dem  AUertkmn  {Vermiaekle  Sckriftm^  p.  882, 
&C.),  in  which  he  endeavours  to  show  that  what  is 
now  called  Mesmerism,  or  animal  magnetism,  was 
known  to  the  priests  of  those  temples  where  sick 
persons  spent  one  or  more  nights  for  the  purpose  of 
recovering  their  health.  Other  oracles  of  the  lame 
kind  are  mentioned  in  that  essay,  together  with 
some  of  the  votive  tablets  still  extant 

6.  Orads  of  Hwoda  at  Bura  in  Achaia.  Those 
who  consulted  it,  prayed  and  put  their  questions  to 
the  god,  and  then  cast  four  dice  painted  with 
figures,  and  the  answer  was  given  according  to  the 
position  of  these  figures.  (Pans.  viL  25.  §  6.) 

7.  Oracle  of  Pwnphde,  at  Thalamiae  in  Laconia, 
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where  answers  were  given  in  dreams  while 

spent  the  night  in  Ihe  temple.    (Pint  CUam,  7, 

AgU,  9  ;  C\cd^Dn.l  43.) 

8.  Oradt  of  Pkrunu^  in  Iberia  near  Moant 
Caacasoa,  where  no  rams  were  allowed  to  be  sacri- 
ficed.    (Strab.  XL  p.  498  ;  Tacit  AmuL  vi  34.) 

V.  Obaclu  or  TBI  Dxahl 

Another  dass  of  oraclea  are  the  oroefar  <^  As 
dtad  (pvcvoftarrtutw  or  ^f^xoroftvcSbr),  in  whidi 
those  who  consulted  called  up  the  spirits  of  the 
dead,  and  offered  sacrifices  to  the  gods  of  the  lower 
world.  One  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  cele- 
brated places  of  this  kind  was  in  the  country  of 
the  Thesprotians  near  lake  Aomos.  (Diod.  iv. 
22  ;  Herod,  v.  92.  §  7  ;  Pans.  ix.  30.  §  3.)  An- 
other orade  of  this  kind  was  at  Heradea  on  the 
Propontis.    (Pint  Ciwu  6.) 

Respecting  the  Greek  oxades  in  general  see 
Wachsmuth,/fdZeK.  AUertk  il  pi  585,  &c. ;  Kho- 
sen,  M  Enek  tmd  Gruber^i  Entfdop,  s.v.  Onikd, 

VL  Italian  Obaclb& 

Orades,  in  which  a  god  revealed  his  will  through 
the  mouth  of  an  inspired  individual,  did  not  exist 
in  Italy.  The  omcles  of  Calchas  and  Aescnli^iua 
mentioned  above  were  of  Greek  origin,  and  the 
former  was  in  a  Greek  heroum  on  mount  Gaiganus. 
The  Romans,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  did 
not  feel  the  want  of  such  ondes  as  those  of  Greece, 
for  they  had  numerous  other  means  to  diicover 
the  will  of  the  gods,  such  as  the  Sibyllhie  books, 
augury,  haruspices,  signs  in  the  heavens,  and  the 
like,  which  are  partly  described  in  sepanle  articles 
and  partly  in  Divinatio.  The  only  Italian  ondes 
known  to  us  are  the  following :  — 

1.  Orade  of  PoMHut,  His  orades  are  said  to 
have  been  given  in  the  Satornian  verse,  and  coDee- 
tions  of  his  vaticinia  seem  to  have  existed  at  an 
early  period.  (Aurel.VictZ>sOr^.piMl.  Amr.c.4.) 
The  places  where  his  orades  were  given  were  two 
groves,  the  one  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tibiir, 
round  the  wdl  of  Albunea,  and  the  other  on  the 
Aventine.  (Virg.jlea.  vii  81,&c.;  Ovid, /bil  iv. 
650,  &c)  Those  who  consulted  the  god  in  the 
grove  of  Albunea,  which  is  said  to  have  been  re- 
sorted to  by  all  the  ItaUana,  had  to  observe  Uie 
following  points : — The  priest  firrt  offiuced  a  sheep 
and  other  sacrifices  to  the  god.  The  ddn  of  iSbut 
victim  was  spread  on  the  ground,  and  the  consnl- 
tor  was  obliged  to  deep  upon  it  during  the  nigh^ 
after  his  head  had  been  thrice  sprinkled  with  pore 
water  from  the  wdl,  and  touched  with  the  bmnch 
of  a  sacred  beech  tree.  He  waa,  moreover,  obliged 
several  days  before  this  night  to  abstain  from  ani- 
mal food  and  ficom  matrimonial  connectians,  to  be 
dothed  in  simple  garments,  and  not  to  wear  a  riqg 
on  his  fingen.  After  he  fell  asleep  on  the  sheep, 
skin  he  was  bdieved  to  receive  his  answer  in 
wonderful  virions  and  in  eonverM  with  the  god 
himselt  (Virg.  le,;  Iridor.  viii.  II.  87.)  Ovid 
{1 0.)  transfers  some  of  the  points  to  be  observed 
in  order  to  obtain  the  orade  on  the  Albonea,  to 
the  oracle  on  the  Aventine.  Both  may  have  had 
much  in  common,  but  from  the  stoty  which  he  re- 
lates of  Numa  it  seems  to  be  dear  that  on  the 
Aventine  certain  different  ceremonies  also  were 
observed 

2.  Oradet  of  Feirtmta  existed  in  several  Italian 
towns,  espedally  in  Latium,  aa  at  Antinm  and 
Praeneste.     In   the  former  of  these  towns  two 
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fiBten  FoitnxuM  were  worshipped,  and  their  itatoes 
uaed  to  bend  forward  when  orades  were  given. 
(Macrob.  Sat  i.  23  ;  compare  Horat  Oarm.  i,  35. 
1  ;  Snet.  CaUg.  57  with  Emeati*!  note  ;  Domii.  15.) 
At  Piaeneste  the  oiaclea  were  derived  firam  loti 
(aorfa«),  consisting  of  sticks  of  oak  with  ancient 
characters  graven  upon  them.  These  lota  were 
said  to  have  been  foond  by  a  noble  Praenestine  of 
the  name  of  Nomeriua  Sufiucius,  inside  of  a  rock 
which  he  had  deft  open  at  the  command  of  a  dream 
by  which  he  had  been  haunted.  The  lots,  when 
an  orade  was  to  be  given,  were  shaken  up  togethn 
by  a  boy,  after  whidi  one  was  drawn  for  the  per- 
son who  consulted  the  goddess.  (Cic.  ds  Dmn,  iL 
41.)  The  loto  of  Praeneste  were,  at  least  with  the 
vulgar,  in  great  esteem  as  late  as  the  time  of  Cioero, 
while  in  other  places  of  Latinm  they  were  mostly 
neglected.  The  Etruscan  Caere  in  early  times  had 
likewise  its  sortes.   (Liv.  zzi.  62.) 

Z,  An  Orade  of  Mart  was  in  very  andent  times, 
according  to  Dionysius  (i.  15X  ftt  Tioia  Matiena, 
not  fax  from  Reate.  The  manner  in  which  oracles 
were  here  siven  resembled  that  of  the  pigeon- 
orade  at  Dodona,  for  a  woodpecker  (pwiis),  a  bird 
sacred  to  Mars,  was  sent  by  the  god,  and  settled 
upon  a  wooden  column,  whence  he  pronounced  the 
orade. 

On  Roman  orades  in  general  see  Niebuhr,  HiH, 
ofRontBy  vol.  L  p.  508,  &c ;  Hartung,  Dia  ReUg, 
der  Rimer,  vol.  L  p.  96,  iu.  [L.  S.J 

ORA'RIUM  was  a  small  handkerchief  used  for 
wiping  the  face,  and  appean  to  have  been  employed 
for  much  the  same  purposes  as  our  pocket-handker- 
chie£  It  was  made  of  silk  or  linen.  In  the  Btj^ 
Mag,  (p.  804.  27,  ed.  Sylb.)  it  is  explained  by 
xpoa^ov  iKfiayMw.  Aurelian  introduced  the 
practice  of  giving  Oraria  to  the  Roman  people  to 
use  ad  favorem,  which  appears  to  mean  for  the 
purpose  of  waving  in  the  public  games  in  tdten  of 
applause,  as  we  use  our  hats  and  handkerehiefs  for 
the  same  purpose.  (Vopiic.  Auni.  48  ;  Casanbon 
adloe,;  Augustin.  de  Ch.  Dm^  zxiL  8  ;  Prudent 
ncpl  "Irt^,  i.  86  ;  Hieren.  ad  Nepotiam,  Ep,  2.) 

ORATICVNES  PRrNCIPUM.  The  Or*. 
tiones  Prindpum  are  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
Roman  writers  under  the  Empire  ;  but  those  which 
are  discussed  under  this  head  have  reference  to 
legislation  only,  and  were  addressed  to  the  Senate. 
Under  the  Christian  Emperors  particularly,  these 
Orationes  were  only  a  mode  of  promulgatbg  liaw 
as  constituted  by  the  Emperor  ;  and  we  have  an 
instance  of  this  even  in  the  reign  of  Probus 
(**  Leges,  quas  Probus  ederet,  Senatusconsoltis  pro- 

?riis  oonsecrarent,**  Prob.  Imp.  ap,  Flav.  Vcpise, 
3.)  ;  and  in  a  passage  of  the  Institutes  of  Justinian 
(2.  tit  17.  s.  7),  the  expression  **Divi  Pertinacis 
oratione  cautum  est**  Under  the  earlier  Emperors, 
the  Orationes  were  in  the  form  of  propositions 
for  laws  addressed  to  the  Senate,  who  had  stiU  in 
appearance,  though  not  in  reality,  the  legislative 
power.  This  second  kind  of  Orationes  is  often 
cited  by  the  Classical  Jurists,  as  in  the  following 
instance  from  Oaius  (iL  285)  —  ^ex  oratione  IMvi 
Hadriani  Senatnsconsultum  foctum  est** — ''Ora- 
tione Divi  Mard  .  .  quam  S.  C.  secutam  est** 
(Panlus,  Dig.  23.  tit  2.  s.  16.) 

Many  of  the  Orationes  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
such  as  are  quoted  by  the  Augustae  Historiae 
8criptores,are  merely  communications  to  the  Senate ; 
such  for  instance  as  the  announcement  of  a  victory. 
(Maxim.  Duo,  ap.  J.  OapUol  12,  13.)     These 
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Orationes  are  sometimes  called  Litteraa  or  Epistola* 
by  the  non-juristical  writers ;  but  the  juristical 
writers  appear  to  have  generally  avoided  the  use  oi 
Epistola  in  this  sense,  in  order  not  to  confound  the 
Imperial  Orationes  with  the  Rescripta  which  were 
often  called  Epistolae.  It  appears  that  the  Roman 
jurists  used  the  terms  LibeUus  and  Oiatio  Principb 
as  equivalent,  for  the  passages  which  have  been 
referred  to  in  support  of  the  opinion  that  these  two 
words  had  a  different  sense  (Dig.  5.  tit  3.  s.  20, 
22),  show  that  Libellus  and  Oratio  Prindpis  are 
the  same,  for  the  Ontio  is  here  spoken  of  by  both 
names.  These  Orationes  were  sometimes  pro- 
nounced by  the  Empeitxr  himseli^  but  apparently 
they  were  commonly  in  the  form  of  a  written 
message,  which  was  read  by  the  Quaestors  (Dig.  1. 
tit  13) :  in  the  passage  last  referred  to,  these  Im- 
perial messages  are  called  indifierently  Libri  and 
Epistoke.  Suetonms  (Tftet,  6)  says,  that  Titus 
sometimes  read  his  fother^s  orationes  in  the  senate 
**•  quaestoris  vice.**  We  frequently  read  of  Lit- 
tenae  and  Orationes  being  sent  by  the  Emperor  to 
the  Senate.  (Tadt  Anm.  iii  52,  zvi  7.)  The 
mode  of  proceeding  npon  the  receipt  of  one  of 
these  Orationes  may  be  collected  from  the  pro- 
amble  of  the  Senatosoonsnltum  contained  in  the 
Digest  (5.  tit  3).  These  Orationes  were  the  found- 
ation of  the  Senatosconsulta  which  were  framed 
upon  them,  and  when  the  Orationes  were  drawn 
up  with  much  regard  to  detail,  they  eontained  in 
fiKt  the  provisions  of  the  subsequent  Senatuscon* 
sultnm.  This  appears  from  the  fiict  that  the  Oratio 
and  the  Senatnseonsnltum  are  often  dted  indif- 
ferently by  the  classical  jurists,  as  appean  from 
numerous  passages.  (Dig.  2.  tit  15.  s.  8  ;  5.  tit  8. 
s.  20,  22,  40  ;  11.  tit  4.  s.  8,  Ac)  The  Oratio  is 
cited  as  containing  the  reasons  or  grounds  of  the 
law,  and  the  Senatnsconsultum  for  the  partiadsr 
nrovinons  and  words  of  the  law.  To  the  time  of 
Septimius  Sevenu  and  his  son  Caracalla,  numerous 
Soiatusconsnlta,  founded  on  Orationes,  are  men- 
tioned ;  and  numerous  Orationes  of  these  two  Empe- 
ron  are  dted.  But  after  this  time  they  seem  to 
have  frJlen  into  disuse,  and  the  form  of  making 
and  promulgating  Laws  by  Imperial  constitutiones 
was  the  ordinaiy  mode  of  legislation. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  on  the  amount 
of  the  influence  exercised  by  the  Orationes  Princi- 
pum  on  the  legislation  of  the  Senate.  But  it  seems 
to  be  tolerably  dear,  from  the  evidence  that  we 
have,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  the 
Oratio  might  eiUier  recommend  generally  some 
legidative  measure,  and  leave  the  details  to  the 
Soiate  ;  or  it  might  contain  all  the  details  of  the 
proposed  measure,  and  so  be  in  substance,  though 
not  in  form,  a  Senatusconsnltnm  ;  and  it  would 
become  a  Senatnsconsultum  on  bemg  adopted  by 
the  Senate,  which,  in  the  case  supposed,  would  ba 
merely  a  matter  of  form.  In  the  case  of  an  Oratio, 
expressed  in  more  general  terms,  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  recommendation  of  the  Emperor 
was  less  of  a  command  ;  it  was  merdy  a  command 
in  more  general  terms. 

(Zimmem,  OtadtUkte  de$  Rom,  PriwUredds,  L  p. 
79  ;  and  Dirksen,  Uiber  die  Redem  der  Rom,  Kaimr 
wtd  deren  Emjkue  auf  die  Oeeelxgdmng,  in  Rkeim, 
Mua.  fUr  JuriaprudenZf  vol.  il)  [O.  L.] 

ORATOR.  Cicero  remarks  (Or.  Part,  e.28) 
that  a  **  certain  kind  of  causes  belong  to  Jus  (Svile^ 
and  that  Jus  Civile  is  conversant  about  Laws 
{Lem)  and  Custom  {moe)  appertaining  to  thingi 
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public  and  private,  the  knowledge  of  which,  thoogh 
neglected  by  most  oiaton,  seems  to  me  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  oratory.^  In  his  treatise 
on  the  Orator,  and  particularly  in  the  first  book, 
Cicero  has  given  his  opinion  of  the  duties  of  an 
orator  and  his  requisite  qualifications,  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue,  in  which  Lucius  Licinios  Cfbssus  and 
M.  Antonius  are  the  chief  speakers.  Crassns  was 
himself  a  model  of  the  highest  excellence  in  ora- 
tory :  and  the  opinions  attributed  to  him  as  to  the 
qualifications  of  an  orator  were  those  of  Cicero  him- 
self^ who  in  the  introductory  part  of  the  first  book 
(c.  6)  declares  that  *'  in  his  opmion  no  man  can 
deserve  the  titie  of  a  perfect  orator,  unless  he  has 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  all  important  things  and 
of  all  arts :  for  it  is  out  of  knowledge  that  oratory 
must  blossom  and  expand,  and  if  it  is  not  founded 
on  matter  which  the  orator  has  fully  mastered  and 
understood,  it  is  idle  talk,  and  may  almost  be 
called  puenle.**  According  to  Crassus  the  province 
of  the  Orator  embraces  everything:  he  must  be 
enabled  to  speak  well  on  all  subjects.  Conse- 
qnentiy  he  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  Jus 
Civile  (L  44,  &c.),  the  necessity  for  which  Crassus 
illustrates  by  instances ;  and  he  should  not  only 
know  the  Jus  Civile,  as  being  necessary  when  he 
has  to  speak  in  causes  relating  to  private  matters 
and  to  privata  Judicia,  but  he  should  also  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  Jus  Publicum  which  is  convert 
sant  about  a  State  as  such,  and  he  should  be  fomi- 
liar  with  the  events  of  history  and  instances  de- 
rived firom  the  experience  of  the  past  Antonius 
(i.  49)  limits  the  qualifications  of  the  orator  to  the 
command  of  language  pleasant  to  the  ear  and  of 
arguments  adapted  to  a>nvince  in  causes  in  the 
forum  and  on  ordinary  occasions.  He  further  re- 
quires the  orator  to  have  competent  voice  and 
action  and  sufficient  grace  and  ease.  Antonius 
(I  58)  contends  that  an  orator  does  not  require  a 
knowledge  of  the  Jus  Civile,  and  he  instances  the 
case  of  hinisel^  for  Crassus  allowed  that  Antonius 
could  satisfoctorily  conduct  a  cause,  though  Anto- 
nius, accordmg  to  his  own  admission,  had  never 
learned  the  Jus  Civile,  and  had  never  felt  the  want 
of  it  in  such  causes  as  he  had  defended  (injare). 

The  profession  then  of  the  orator,  who  with  re- 
ference to  his  undertaking  a  client's  case  is  also 
called  patronus  (de  Or,  I  56,  Brui.  38)  was 
quite  distinct  firom  that  of  the  Jurisconsoltos 
[JuRiaooNSULTi],  and  also  from  that  of  the 
Advocatus,  at  least  in  the  time  of  Cicero  (ii  74), 
and  even  later  (de  OraL  DiaL  34).  An  orator, 
who  possessed  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Jus 
Civile,  would  however  have  an  advantage  in  it,  as 
Antonius  admits  (l  59)  ;  but  as  there  were  many 
essentials  to  an  orator,  which  were  of  difficult  at- 
tainment, he  says  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  dis- 
tract him  with  other  things.  Some  requisites  of 
oratory,  such  as  voice  and  gesture,  could  only  be 
acquired  by  discipline  ;  whereas  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  the  law  of  a  case  {JMrig  uHlitat)  could  be 
sot  at  any  time  from  the  jurisconsulti  (periti)  or 
from  books.  Antonius  thinks  that  the  Romui 
orators  in  this  matter  acted  more  wisely  than  the 
Greek  orators,  who  being  ignorant  of  law  had  the 
assistance  of  low  fellows,  who  worked  for  hire,  and 
were  called  Pragmatici  (L  45):  the  Roman  orators 
entrusted  the  maintenance  of  the  law  to  the  high 
character  of  their  {ffofessed  Jurists. 

So  for  as  the  profession  of  an  advocate  oousists 
in  the  skilful  conduct  of  a  cause,  and  in  the  sup- 
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porting  of  his  own  side  of  the  question  by  proper 
aigument,  it  must  be  admitted  with  Antonius  that 
a  very  moderate  knowledge  of  kw  is  sufficient ;  and 
indeed  even  a  purely  legal  aigument  requires  not  so 
much  the  accumulation  of  a  vast  store  of  l^gal  know- 
ledge as  the  power  of  handling  the  matter  when  it 
has  been  collected.  The  method  in  which  this  eon- 
summate  master  of  his  art  manaeed  a  canse  is  stated 
by  himself  (de  Or.  ii  72) ;  and  Cicero  in  another 
passage  (Brates,  37)  has  recorded  his  merits  as  an 
orator.  Servius  Snlpidus,  who  was  the  greatest 
lawyer  of  his  age,  had  a  good  practical  knowledge 
of  tiie  law,  but  others  had  this  also,  and  it  was 
something  else  which  distinguished  Sulpicins  from 
all  his  contempoiaries — **  Many  others  as  well  as 
Sulpidus  had  a  great  knowledge  of  the  law  ;  be 
alone  possessed  it  as  an  art  But  the  knowledge 
of  law  by  itself  would  never  have  helped  him  to 
this  without  the  possession  of  that  art  which 
teaches  us  to  divide  the  whole  of  a  thing  into  its 
parts,  by  exact  definition  to  devel<^  what  is  im- 
perfectiy  seen,  by  explanation  to  dear  up  what  is 
obscure  ;  first  of  all  to  see  ambiguities,  then  to  dis- 
entangle them,  lastiy  to  have  a  rale  by  which 
troth  and  falsehood  are  distinguished,  and  by  which 
it  shall  appear  what  consequences  follow  firom  pre- 
mises and  what  do  not^  (Brut.  Ah)  With  such 
a  power  Sulpicius  combined  a  knowledge  of  letters 
and  a  pleasing  style  of  speaking.  As  a  forensic 
orator  then  he  must  have  been  one  of  the  first  that 
ever  lived ;  but  still  among  the  Romans  his  re> 
nutation  was  that  of  a  jurist,  while  Antonius,  who 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  law,  is  put  on  a  level  as 
an  orator  (patromu)  with  L.  Crassus,  who  of  all  the 
eloquent  men  of  Rome  had  the  best  acquaintance 
with  the  law. 

Oratory  was  a  serious  stndy  among  the  Romans. 
Cicero  tells  us  by  what  painful  labour  he  attained 
to  excellence.  (BruL  91,  &&)  Roman  oratory 
reached  its  perfection  in  the  century  which  pre- 
ceded the  Christian  aera.  Its  decline  dates  from 
the  establishment  of  the  Imperial  power  under 
Augustus  and  his  successors  ;  for  though  there  were 
many  good  speakers,  and  more  skilfixl  rhetoricians 
under  the  empire,  the  oratory  of  the  republic  was 
rendered  by  circumstances  unsuitable  for  the  senate, 
for  the  popular  assemblies,  or  for  cases  of  crimes 
and  high  misdemeanours. 

In  the  Dialogue  De  Ontoribns,  which  is  attri- 
buted to  Tacitus,  Messala,  one  of  the  speakers, 
attempts  (c.  28,  &c.)  to  assign  the  reasons  for  the 
low  state  of  oratory  in  the  time  of  Vespasian,  when 
the  Dialogue  was  writtm,  compared  with  its  con- 
dition in  the  age  of  Cicero  and  of  Cicero^  piede- 
cessorSb  He  attributes  its  decline  to  the  neglect  of 
the  discipline  under  which  children  were  formeriy 
brought  up,  and  to  the  practice  of  resorting  .to 
rhetoricians  (rkdom)  who  professed  to  teach  the 
oratorical  art  This  gives  occasion  to  speak  more 
at  length  of  the  early  discipline  of  the  old  orators 
and  of  Cicero^  course  of  study  aa  described  in  the 
BnOms.  The  old  orators  (c.  84)  learned  their  art 
by  constant  attendance  on  some  eminent  orator 
and  by  actual  experience  of  business :  the  orators 
of  Messala^s  time  were  formed  in  the  schools  of 
Rhetoric,  and  their  powers  were  devdoped  in  exer- 
dses  on  fictitious  matters.  These  however,  it  is 
obvious,  were  only  secondary  causes.  The  imme- 
diate causes  of  the  decline  of  doquence  appear  to 
be  indicated  by  Materaui^  another  speakw  in  the 
Dialogue,   who  attributes   the  former  flourishing 
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ooadition  of  eloquence  to  the  political  power  which 
entoiy  conferred  on  the  omtor  under  the  Republic, 
and  to  the  party  itrugglei  and  even  the  violence 
that  are  incident  to  such  a  itate  of  aocietj.  The 
allusion  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  establish- 
ment  of  the  Imperial  power  is  clear  enoi^h  in  the 
following  words,  which  refer  both  to  the  Imperial 
and  the  Republican  periods :  **  cum  miztit  omnibni 
et  moderatore  uno  carentibui,  tantnm  quisque  otator 
saperet,  quantum  erranti  populopenuaderi  poterat** 

The  memorials  of  Roman  oratory  are  the  ora- 
tions of  Cicero  ;  but  they  are  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  great  mass  of  oratorical  liteiature.  The  firag' 
ments  of  the  Roman  orators  from  Appius  Caecus 
and  M.  Porcius  Cato  to  Q.  Aurelius  Symmachus, 
have  been  collected  by  H.  Meyer,  Ziiiich,  1  vol 
8va  2d  ed.  1842.  [O.  L.] 

ORBUS.    [Lbgss  JuLXAJ^  p.  692,  b.  j 

ORCA.      [SiTBLLA.] 

ORCHE'SIS  (tfpxf^^tf).    [SALTATiaJ 
ORCHESTRA.    [Thsatrvm.] 
ORCINUS  LIBERTUS.    [MANOifiasio.] 
ORCINUS  SENATOR.     [Senatus.] 
ORDINA'RIUS  JUDEX.     [Judbx  Pbda- 

NBU8.] 

ORDINA'RIUS  SERVUS.    [Skhvus.] 

ORDO  is  applied  to  any  body  of  men,  who  fonn 
a  distinct  class  in  the  community,  either  by  pof- 
sessing  distinct  privileges,  pursuing  certain  trades 
or  professions,  or  in  any  other  way.  Thus  Cicero 
(  Verr.  iL  6)  speaks  of  the  ''  Ordo  aratomm,  sive 
pecuariorom,  sive  mercatorum.**  In  the  same  way 
the  whole  body  of  saoerdotea  at  Rome  is  spoken  of 
as  an  ordo  (Festus,  «.  v.  Ordo  Saotrdotitim^^  and 
separate  ecclesiastical  corporations  are  called  by  the 
same  titie.  {Ordo  ooUegii  nottri^  Orelli,  Inter,  lu 
241 7  ;  Ordo  Sevirtditm,  Id.  n.  2229.)  The  liber- 
tini  and  scribae  also  formed  separate  ordines.  (Suet 
de  GrammaL  18  ;  Cic.  Verr,  I  47,  iii.  79.)  The 
Senate  and  the  Equites  are  also  spoken  of  re- 
spectively as  the  Oido  Senatorius  and  Ordo  Eques- 
tris  [Sbnatub  ;  EauiTss]  ;  but  this  name  is 
never  applied  to  the  Plebes.  Accordingly,  we  find 
the  expression  **  Uterque  Ordo  "  used  without  any 
further  explanation  to  designate  the  Senatorial 
and  Equestrian  ordines.  (SueL^ic^.  15  ;  VelL  Pat 
iL  100.)  The  Senatorial  Ordo,  as  the  highest,  is 
sometimes  distinguished  as  ^*  amplissimus  Ordo.^ 
(Plin.  J^.  X.  3  ;  Suet  Otko,  8,  Vesp,  2.) 

The  senate  in  colonies  and  municipia  was  called 
Ordo  Decurionum  (Dig.  59,  tit  2.  s.  2.  §  7  ;  Orelli, 
Inscr,  n.  1 1 67  ;  Colonia,  p.  31 8,  a),  and  sometimes 
simply  Ordo  (Tacit  Hist,  iL  52  ;  Dig.  50.  tit  2. 
8.  2.  §  3 ;  Orelli,  n.  3734),  Ordo  araplissunus 
(Cic.  pro  Cad.  2),  or  Ordo  splendidissimus  (Orelli, 
n.  1180,  1181). 

The  term  Ordo  is  also  applied  to  a  company 
or  troop  of  soldiers,  and  is  used  as  equivalent 
to  Centuria :  thus  centurions  are  sometimes  called 
"qui  ordines  duxerunt**  (Cic  PkU,  L  8 ;  Caes. 
BdL  Civ,  L  13),  and  the  first  centuries  in  a  legion 
<'primi  ordines.**  (Caes.  BelL  GaiL  v.  28,  44.) 
Even  the  centurions  of  the  first  centuries  are  oc- 
casionally called  ''Primi  Ordines.*  (Caes.  BelL 
GaU,  V.  30,  vL  7  ;  Liv.  xxx.  4  ;  Qronov.  ad  loo,) 
[Comp.  ExBRaTus,  p.  501,  b.] 

OR'OANON.    [Htdraula  ;  Machina.] 

O'ROIA.    [Mystkria.] 

OROYlA  (ipyvid),  a  Greek  measure  of 
length,  derived  firom  the  human  body,  was  the 
distance  firom  eictremity  to  extremity  of  the  out- 
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stretched  aims,  whence  the  name,  from  ipryw, 
(Xen.  Mem.  iL  3.  §  19 ;  Pollux,  iL  158.)  It  waa 
equal  to  6  feet  or  to  4  cubits,  and  was  1-1 00th  of 
the  stadium.  (Herod.  iL  149.)  It  may  be  ex- 
pressed nearly  enough  in  English  by  the  word 
/aikom.  (Comp.  MiNSURA  and  the  Tables.)  [P.S.] 
ORICH ALCUM  (6pelx€iXK0s\  a  metallic  com« 
pound,  akin  to  copper  and  bnmze,  which  was 
highly  prised  by  the  ancients.  (See  the  passages 
in  Foroellini,  and  the  other  Latin  Lexicons.)  The 
word  has  given  rise  to  much  doubt ;  but  the  truth 
seems  to  be  that  it  denotes  6nut,  with  which  the 
ancients  became  acquainted  by  fusing  zinc  ore 
(eadmnmif  calamine)  with  copper,  althoi^h  they 
appear  to  have  had  scarcely  any  knowtedge  of 
zinc  as  a  metal  They  appear  to  have  regarded 
orichalcum  as  a.  sort  of  bronse.  How  Uttie  ac- 
quamted  they  were  with  its  true  formation  is 
&own  by  the  fiut  that,  deceived  by  its  colour, 
they  supposed  gold  to  be  one  of  its  constituents, 
and  then  perpetuated  their  error  by  a  false  ortho- 
graphy, auriekalatm.  The  true  derivation  is  no 
doubt  firom  6pos  and  x'f^^h  that  is,  moMitoiJi- 
bronxe,  se  called  probably  because  it  was  obtained 
by  fusing  copper  with  an  ore  (metal  as  found  in 
the  mountain),  and  not  with  an  already  reduced 
metal.  (See  especially  Strabo,  with  Groskurd^ 
note,  and  Beckman,  as  quoted  in  the  article  Mb* 

TALLUM .)  [P.  S.] 

ORIOINA'RIL    [CoLONATUi,  p.  311,  b.] 
ORNAME'NTA  TRIUMPHAXIA.    [Tri- 

UMPBUS.] 

ORNA'TRIX  [Coma,  p.  330,  b]. 
ORTHODO'RON.  [Mbnsura.] 
OSCHOPHO'RIA  (^o^pia  or  iMrxo^6puL\ 
an  Attic  festival,  which  according  to  some  writers 
was  celebrated  in  honour  of  Athena  and  Dionysus 
(Phot  p.  322,  Bekk.),  and  according  to  others  in 
honour  of  Dionysus  anid  Ariadne.  (Plut  Tkee,  23.) 
The  time  of  its  celebration  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
ancient  writer,  but  Corrini  {Fast.  AtLu.  ^.  354) 
supposes  with  great  probability  that  it  was  neld  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Attic  month  Pyanepsion. 
It  is  nid  to  have  been  instituted  by  Theseus.  Its 
name  is  derived  from  ^tfrxpt^  ^xosy  or  5<rxi7,  a 
branch  of  vines  with  grapes,  for  it  was  a  vintage 
festival,  and  on  the  day  of  its  celebration  two 
youths,  called  6<rxo^potj  whose  parents  were  alive, 
and  who  were  elected  from  among  the  noblest  and 
wealthiest  citizens  (Schol.  ad  Nuxmd,  Ahmpk. 
109),  carried,  in  the  disguise  of  women,  bnmches 
of  vines  with  firesh  grapes  firom  the  temple  of 
Dionysus  in  Athens,  to  the  ancient  temple  of 
Athena  Sciraa  in  Phalems.  These  youths  were 
followed  by  a  procession  of  persons  who  likewise 
carried  vine-branche^  and  a  chorus  sang  hymns 
called  itffxo^ofntA  lUkii^  which  were  accompanied 
by  dances.  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  681.)  In  the  sacrifice 
which  was  offered  on  wis  occasion,  women  also 
took  part ;  they  were  called  Sctirro^poi,  for  they 
represented  the  mothers  of  the  youths,  carried  the 
provisions  (5^a  jvcd  avria)  for  them,  and  related 
stories  to  them.  During  the  sacrifice  the  staff  of 
the  herald  was  adorned  with  garlands,  and  when 
the  libation  was  performed  the  spectators  cried 
out  ^\eXc9,  io^,  lo6.  (Pint  7%et.  22.)  Theephebi 
taken  firom  all  the  tribes  had  on  this  day  a  contest 
in  racing  from  the  city  to  the  temple  of  Athena 
Sciras,  during  which  Uiey  also  earned  the  ^x^, 
and  the  victor  received  a  cup  filled  with  five  dif- 
.ferent  things  (ircyrdirXoos,irerr«nrA/^  orirtrrairXQ, 


MS  OVATIO. 

Tiz.  wine,  boney,  chene.  Boar,  and  a  little  oil. 
(AlhaL  li.  p.  49$.)  AccDrding  to  other  accoimli 
the  lietn  Mtl;  dimnk  fmn  thii  np.  Tbe  iloij 
which  wu  lymbolinllf  tefcCMiiled  in  the  rite* 
■ad  ceremDoio  of  tbia  feitivil,  md  which  wu  ud 
to  have  giien  iw  to  il,  ii  rebted  by  Plntuth 
(Tto.  22,  23)  and  by  Pndu  (p.  388,  ed.G>u- 
ford).  (Compan  Bekkei>i  Amcdot.  p.  316  ;  E^- 
moL  Magn.  ind  H«jeh.  t.  *.  ''Dirxoi ;  Snidu,  i.  v. 
'drxB^fi*  and  Kr^'^^'-)  [I^  S.] 

OSCILLUM.  a  dhnumtire  thnogh  omfnii 
froni  ot,  meaaing  "  a  little  fitce,"  wai  the  term 
applied  to  bcea  or  head)  of  Baechoa,  which  wen 
auapended  hi  the  Tineyatda  to  b«  tamed  in  ererj 
^rectioa  bf  the  wind.     WhiehieeTet  waj  the; 


The  left-hand  figure  in  the  annezcd  woodcut 
lakea  fiom  in  oacillam  of  white  mrfale  in  the 
Biitiah  MDaenin.  The  back  of  the  head  ia  vaot- 
ing,  and  it  ia  eoucaTa  within.  The  month  and 
pnpila  of  the  eye*  >ra  peifarated.  It  reprawnta 
the  oimileDanee  rf  Baoehu  with  a  beantifiil,  mild, 
and  ^mpitiona  expRMion  (nuiUa,  iaaeitiai,  Virg. 
L  e.).  A  Gllel,  apitally  twiited  abont  a  kind  of 
wnath,  nrnmid*  the  bead,  and  deacenda  by  the 
can  towaidi  the  neck.  The  metallic  ring,  by 
which  the  macble  waa  anapeaded,  atill  nmaina. 
The  other  fignie  ia  &mn  an  audent  gem  (Haiiiei, 
Gtm.Amt.  iil  6i\  reprtaenting  a  tree  with  four 


eaoBa  hung  upon  ita  bnnchea.  A  Stbinx  and  a 
Pbddw  are  placed  at  the  root  of  the  tree. 

From  thit  noon  came  the  lerb  (nUo,  meaning 
"  to  awing."  Swinging  (fitdilada)  waa  among  the 
bodily  eicnjaea  piactiaed  by  the  Rronana,  and  waa 
one  sf  the  annaemenli  at  the  Fsiaa  Latinaa. 
(Featua,  i.v.;  Hygin.  Fab.  130  |  Wonder,  Cbn- 
iHMt  ad  Oe.  pn  Plime.  p.  93 ;  Fi>ia>,  p. 
630,a.]  [JY.] 

O'SCINES.    TAtiou^  p.  l7S,h.] 

OSTIA'RIUM  waa  a  tax  npon  the  doon  of 
honae^  which  waa  probably  impoaed  along  with 
the  Orfmwnnma  by  the  laa  ivtaaria  of  Jolina 
Caeaac.  It  waa  leried  by  Hetellna  Seipio  in  Syria, 
together  with  the  Columnariom,  on  which  aee  Co- 
LOUMAHIUH  (Caea.  B.a  iii.  33  i  Cic  ad  Ptim. 
ills). 

OSTIA'RIUS.    IDoKVa,  p.  ai,  b,] 

O-STIUM.     [JiSuj.1 

OSTRACISMUa.    [EnaiLiUK,  p.  BU.] 

O-STRACON  (fariHirar).     [FlWILl.] 

OVATIO,  a  leaao'  triumph, ;  the  terma  em- 
ployed by  the  Greek  wrilei»  on  Roman  hiatoiy  are 
tio,  tlmrrit,  irt{hi  ftplafitoi.  The  dreumatancea 
by  which  it  waa  diitmgniahed  from  the 


poaingu 
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chariot  drawn  by  fbur  hwica,  but  on  foot ;  he  w:u 
not  anayed  in  the  gnrgeooi  gold  embnideied  nbr, 
but  in  the  aimple  toga  pcaeteila  of  a  mattiatiate  ; 
hi*  broHi  were  enciicled  with  a  wnath  not  of 
Uurel  bat  of  myrtle ;  he  bore  no  acepire  in  hia 
hand  ;  the  praceiaioa  waa  not  hendded  by  tnm- 
peta,  headed  by  the  aenate  and  thronged  tnth  ric- 
tationa  troopa,  bat  waa  enfireDed  by  a  crowd  of 
flute-playan,  atteoded  diiefly  by  knighta  and  [Je- 
beiana,  freqnendy  witbost  •oUien  ;  the  ceiatHoiet 
wets  cmclnded  by  tbe  lacnfice  not  of  a  baD  but 
of  a  iheep  (PluL  MamO.  a.  22  ;  Dionya.  t.  47  j 
OdL  T.  6;  Lit.  iiL  10,  uri  21.)  The  wonl 
omfu  atema  deariy  to  be  derived  &um  the  kind  of 
rictim  ofieced,  and  we  need  pay  little  nepect  to 
the  opinion  of  Featua  («,  e.  Oma/ea),  who  auppoeea 
It  to  have  been  formed  from  the  glad  about  O I  0! 
frequently  reiterated,  nor  to  that  of  Dionyihn, 
whoao  ayatem  required  him  to  liace  erery  cuaJom 
to  a  Qrecian  origin,  and  who  therefore  muntaina 
that  it  ia  cornifrted  &om  the  Bacchanalian  itat, 
Dionyaina  makei  another  mittake  in  aiaigning  a 
laurel  chaplet  to  the  conqueror  on  theae  occaaiona, 
nuM  alt  the  Roman  wriurt  agree  with  Plutarch 
in  repreaenting  that  the  myrtle  crown,  henee  called 
Onalit  Cbrono,  waa  a  charaeierialic  of  the  oration. 
(Featua,  t.e.Onifu  Oman;  VX\o.H.N.  n.  29; 
Pint  i  Oell.  U.  oci)   <:ompare  CoRONa,  p.  361. 

In  later  timea,  the  victor  entered  upon  hone- 
back  (Berv.  U  Fiiy.  A",  it.  643),  and  the  ota- 
tiona  celebrated  by  Octavianos,  Dmaua,  Tiberioa, 
&C.,  are  naually  recorded  by  Dion  Cataina  by  a 
refeieoce  to  thia  cimnnatanee.  (Dioi  Cata.  diiiL 
31,  ilii.  15,  Uv.  8,  33,  It.  3.) 

An  oration  wai  granted  when  the  advantage 
gained,  although  coniidrrsble,  waa  not  anSdenl  to 
Gonttiluta  a  legitimate  claim  to  the  higha  diatinc- 
tion  of  a  tnumph,  or  when  (ha  Tict«y  had  been 
Bchiered  with  little  btoodihcd,  aa  in  the  caae  of 
Poatumiua  Tabertoa,  who  firat  received  thia  hoDoor 
(Plm.  ff.N.  IT.  29) ;  or  when  hoatilitica  had  not 
been  regularly  procLaimed  (Featua,  OelL  IL  ee.)  ; 
or  when  the  war  had  not  been  completely  termi- 
nated, which  waa  one  of  the  oatenaible  reaiona  for 
refoaing  a  triomph  to  Marcellni  on  hia  return  from 
Sicily  (Pint.  Le.;  Liv.  nvL  21)  ;  or  when  the 
nmteat  had  been  carried  on  against  baae  and  un- 
worthy foea,  and  hence  when  Ue  aerrile  bendi  of 
Athenion  and  Spaltacna  were  deitroyed  by  Pa- 
pema  and  Cnania,  theae  leaden  celebnted  ovm- 
tioni  only  (Homa,  ilL  19  ;  Plin.  OelL  I.  c),  al- 
though the  latter  by  a  apecial  reaolution  of  the  ae- 
nate waa  permitted  to  wear  a  laurel  crown.  [W.R.1 
OVI'LE.  [Co^iTii,  p.  836,  b-l 
OU'SIAS  DIKE.  [Ehoikiou  Dikl] 
OXYBAPUUH.    [Acn-uDLniL] 


PAtrriO,  PACTUM.    [0Bua.aTiaina] 
PAEAN  (tbi^w,  raiir,  wauir),  a  hymn  or 

aong  which  wni  ori^nally  anng  in  hononr  of 
Apollo,  and  aeema  to  be  aa  old  aa  the  wonhip  of 
thia  deity.  The  etymokwy  of  the  word  ii  doabt- 
flil.  Some  ntppoee  that  it  obtained  ita  name  Gnm 
Paeon,  the  god  of  heating  ;  but  in  the  Homeric 
poemt  Paeon  it  alwaya  tpoken  of  a>  a  aepatate 
divinity,  diatinct  from  ApoUo.  Other  writera. 
with  ttm  \em  probability,  ceoDeet  il  with  nJv,  ta 
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The  paean  was  always  of  a  joyous  nature,  and 
its  tune  and  sounds  expressed  hope  and  confidence. 
The  soond  of  111  appears  to  have  been  invanably 
connected  with  it  (Athen.  zr.  pp.  696,  e.  £  701,  b.e.) 
It  was  snng  by  seTeral  persons,  one  of  whom  pro- 
bably led  the  others,  and  the  singers  either  marched 
onwards  or  sat  together  at  table.  Thus  Achilles 
after  the  death  of  Hector  calls  upon  his  companions 
to  return  to  the  ships,  singing  a  paean  on  account 
of  the  glory  they  had  gained  (iZ.  xziiL  391);  and 
the  Achaeans,  after  restoring  Chryieis  to  her 
fiuher,  are  represented  as  singing  a  paean  to  Apollo 
at  the  end  of  the  sacrificial  feast,  in  order  to  ap- 
pease his  wrath.  (IL  I  473.)  From  these  pas- 
sages it  is  clear  that  the  paean  was  a  song  of 
thank^ving,  when  danger  was  passed,  and  also  a 
hymn  to  propitiate  the  god.  It  was  sung  at  the 
solemn  festivals  of  Apofio^  especially  atjthe  Hya- 
cinthia  (tls  t&  *TaKivBta  m  rhp  muoi^a,  Xen. 
HelL  It.  5.  §  11,  A^,  ii  17),  and  was  also  song 
£rom  very  early  times  in  the  temples  of  the  god. 
(Hom.  ffynm.  ad  ApolL  514  ;  Eurip.  Ion,  125, 

The  paean  was  also  snng  as  a  battle  song,  both 
befisre  an  attack  on  the  enemy  and  after  the  battle 
was  finished.  (Thucyd.  i.  50,  !▼.  43,  ii  91,  Til  44  ; 
Xen.  Anab,  i.  8.  §  17,  &c.)  This  prsctiee  seems 
to  have  chiefly  prevailed  among  the  Dorians,  but 
it  was  also  common  among  the  other  Greek  states. 
The  origin  of  it  is  said  to  nare  arisen  finim  theftct, 
that  Apollo  sang  it  after  his  yictoiy  over  the  Pythian 
dragon.  The  paean  sung  previous  to  an  engage- 
ment was  called  by  the  Spartans  iroi^  iftMafHipios, 
(Pint  l^,  22.)  The  Scholiast  on  Thucydides  (L 
50)  says,  that  the  paean  which  was  sung  before 
the  battle  was  sacred  to  Ares,  and  the  one  sung 
after  to  Apollo  $  but  there  are  strong  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  paean  as  a  battle-song  was  in 
later  times  not  particularly  connected  with  the 
worship  of  Apollo.  (Bodie,  €h$ek.  der  Ipiteh, 
DiMemui  d»  ffellenenj  vol  L  pp.  9,  10,  &c)  It 
is  certain  that  the  paean  was  in  later  times  sung 
to  the  honour  of  other  gods  besides  Apollo.  Thus 
Xenophon  relates  that  the  Lacedaemonians  on  one 
occasion  sang  a  paean  to  Poseidon,  to  propitiate 
him  after  an  earthquake  (BdL  iv.  7.  §  4X  and  also 
that  tlie  Greek  army  in  Asia  sang  a  paean  to 
Zeus.     (Anab,iil%%9.) 

In  still  later  times,  paeans  were  sung  in  honour 
of  mortals.  Thus  Aiatus  sang  paeans  to  the 
honour  of  the  Macedonian  Antigonus  (Plut  Obom. 
16)  ;  a  paean  composed  by  Alezinus  was  sung  at 
Delphi  m  honour  oi  the  Macedonian  Craterus  ;  and 
the  Rhodians  celebrated  Ptolemaens  I.,  king  of 
Egypt,  in  the  same  manner.  (Athen.  xv.  p.  696, 
e.  £)  The  Chalcidians,  in  Plutareh^s  time,  still 
continued  to  celebrate  in  a  paean  the  praises  of 
their  benefiurtor,  Titus  Flaminius.  (Plut  Flam.  1 6.) 

The  practice  of  singing  the  paean  at  banquets, 
and  especially  at  the  end  of  the  feast,  when  liba- 
tions were  poured  out  to  the  gods,  was  very  an- 
cient It  IS  mentioned  by  Alcman,  who  lived  in 
the  seventh  century  b.  c.  (Strab.  x.  p.  482.)  The 
paean  continued  to  be  sung  on  such  occasions  till  a 
late  period.  (Xen.  j^p.  u.  1  ;  Plut  S^n^.  vii.  8. 
§4.) 

(MUUer,  HUL  of  Greek  LUeratnre,  pi^  19,  20, 
Doriame,  ii.  6.  §  4  ;  Bode,  Guck,  der  lyriBch^  (fee. 
vol.ipp.7— 77.) 

PAEDAGO'GIA.    [Pabdaoooits.] 

PAEDAGO'QUS  (wmSoTwyitf),  a  tutor.    The 
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office  of  tutor  in  a  Grecian  finnily  of  rank  and 
opulence  (Plato,  de  Repub,  L  p.  87,  ed.  Bekker,  d% 
Leg.  vii  pp.  4 1, 42)  was  assigned  to  one  of  the  most 
trustworthy  of  the  slaves.  The  sons  of  his  master 
were  committed  to  his  care  on  attaining  their  sixth 
or  seventh  year,  their  previous  education  having 
been  conducted  by  females.  They  remained  with 
the  tutor  {magitUr)  until  they  attained  the  age  of 
puberty.  (Ter.  Andr.  i  1.  24.)  His  duty  was 
rather  to  guard  them  from  evil,  both  physiod  and 
moral,  thim  to  communicate  instruction,  to  cultivate 
their  minds,  or  to  impart  accomplishments.  He 
went  with  them  to  and  from  the  school  or  the 
Gtmnasium  (Plato,  Xfnt,  p.  118) ;  he  accom- 
panied them  out  of  doors  on  all  occasions  ;  he  was 
responsible  for  their  personal  safety,  and  for  their 
avoidance  of  bad  company.  (Bato,  ap,  Aihm,  vii  p. 
279.)  The  formation  of  their  mcvals  by  direct  su- 
perintendence belonged  to  the  iFeu9oy6f»oi  as  public 
officers,  and  their  instruction  in  the  various  branches 
of  learning,  t.  e.  in  grammar,  music,  and  gymnas- 
tics, to  the  8<8cb'ieaXot  or  pnieoflpforst,  whom  Plato 
(U.  CO.),  Xenophon  (de  Lae,  Rep.  ii  1,  iii.  2), 
Plutarch  (de  LA,  Ed.  7),  and  QuintOian  (ItuL  Or. 
i  1.  8, 9)  expressly  distinguish  fixmi  the  paedagogi. 
These  latter  even  carried  the  books  and  instru- 
ments which  were  requisite  for  theu^oung  masters 
in  studying  under  the  sophists  and  professort 

This  account  of  the  office  is  sufficient  to  explain 
why  the  ^01807007^5  so  often  appears  on  the 
Gfreek  stage,  both  in  tragedy,  as  in  the  Medea, 
Pioemeaae,  and  Ion  of  Euripides,  and  in  comedy, 
as  in  the  Baeekidee  of  Pkntus.  The  condition  of 
slavery  accounts  for  the  circumstance,  that  the 
tutor  was  often  a  Thraeian  (PUto,  Aleib.  i  p.  341, 
ed.  Bekker),  an  Asiatic,  as  is  indicated  by  such 
names  as  Lydus  (Plant  L  e.),  and  sometimes  an 
eunuch.  (Herod,  viii  75  ;  (}om.  Nep.  7%eniiet.  iv. 
3  ;  Polyaen.  i  SO.  §  2.)  Hence  also  we  see  why 
these  persons  spoke  Greek  with  a  foreign  accent 
(liroiapeapiCotfTts^'PhXo^Lgeis,  p.  145,  ed.  Bekker). 
On  rare  occasions,  the  tutor  was  admitted  to  the 
presence  of  the  daughters,  as  when  the  slave,  sus- 
taining this  office  m  the  royal  palace  at  Thebes, 
accompanies  Antigone  while  she  surveys  the  be- 
siegmg  army  from  the  tower.  (Eurip.  Pilotn.  87^ 
210.) 

Among  the  Romans  the  attendance  of  the  tutor 
on  girls  as  well  as  boys  was  much  more  firequent, 
as  they  were  not  confined  at  home  according  to 
the  GvBcian  custom.  (Val  Max.  vi  1.  §  3.)  As 
luxury  advanced  under  the  emperors,  it  was  strik- 
ingly manifested  in  the  dress  and  training  of  the 
besutiful  young  slaves  who  were  destined  to  be- 
come paedagogi,  or,  as  they  were  also  termed, 
paedagogia  and  pueri  paedagogiam,  (Plin.  ff.  N. 
xxxiii  12.  s.  54;  Sen.  EpieL  124,  De  Vita  heata^ 
17 ;  Tertuli  ApoL  13.)  Augustus  assigned  to 
them  a  separate  place,  near  his  own,  at  the  public 
spectacles.  (Sueton.  Atig.  44.)  Nero  gave  offence 
by  causing  free  boys  to  be  brought  up  in  the  deli- 
cate habits  of  paedagogi  (Sueton.  Ner.  28.)  After 
this  period  numbers  of  them  were  attached  to  the 
imperial  ftmily  for  the  sake  of  state  and  orna- 
ment, and  not  only  is  the  modem  word  page  a 
corruption  of  the  ancient  appellation,  •but  it  aptly 
expresses  the  nature  of  the  service  which  the  pae- 
dagogia at  this  kter  era  afforded 

In  palaces  and  other  great  houses  the  pages  slept 
and  lived  in  a  separate  apartment,  which  was  also 
called  jMMdtvKywm.  (Plin.  jEjMt  vii  27.)   [J.Y.] 


Mt  PAENUl^ 

PAEDO'NOMUS  inuSoritu)\  wai  >  magii- 
mie  al  Sputa,  wlio  liid  Ibe  general  BUperintEnd- 
mce  of  the  education  of  the  boji.     Hit  oflicB  «u 
coniidcnd  rtrj  honourable,  and  he  wu  alwayi 
efaoMD  from  Ifae  nobleR  citizeni.    He  bad  to  make 
a  general  inspection  of  the  boyi,  and  to  p 
aeTcrely  all  IhoH  who  bad  been  negligent  HI 
for  vhich  porpiwe  /uumyoipitiMi  were  auign 
him  bj  LycnrgUd.     Tbow  who  were  refiaetoij  he 
might  bring  before  the  Epbnn.     The  more  inuc 
diMe  intpection  of  the  gynmutic  eieiciju  of  t 
boys  belonged  to  raagiitntet  (slled  BituuBi.    [I 
I>U«L]  (Xen.fl*p.i<itii.2,iii.I0,iT.e;Pli 
Jj/e.  17 ;  Heiychiua,  i.  e.  ;  Kraoie,  GymnoMtik  wid 
Agm.  <Ur  Hdbma,,  pp.  S51,  fi77.) 

PAEDOTRI-BAE  (™(oTfi.««(),  [O^knasi- 
VM,  p.  £81,b.] 

PAE'NULA  wai  a  thick  cloak,  chiefly  lued  by 
the  Romaiu  in  tnTclling  inatead  oF  the  tega,  u  a 
protection  agaiutt  the  cold  and  aiu.  (Ctc  pro  MS. 
20  :  QnintiL  vi.  3.  g  66.)  Hence  we  find  the  «■ 
preuion  of  Kmdtn patntdan  {Cn-od  AU.  liii. 33} 
uied  in  the  mdm  of  greatly  preuing  a  traveller  la 
itay  at  Due*!  houM.  The  paenula  waa  worn  by 
women  ai  well  ai  by  men  in  traielling.  (Dig.  34. 
tit  2. 1, 83.)  It  B^ipean  to  have  been  a  long  ctok 
withonl  ileerea,  and  with  only  an  opening  for  the 
head,  a*  ii  thown  in  the  following  figun  taken 
froia  Butbolini.  If  thii  ii  a  real  example  of  a 
paenula,  it  would  Hem  that  the  diu*  wai  lewed 
in  front  abont  half  way  down,  and  waa  dirided 
into  two  parti,  which  might  be  thrown  hack  by 
the  wearer  »  ai  to  leaTS  the  armi  ccmpaiatiTely 
free:  it  miut  haie  been  put  no  orer  the  head. 
Thii  figure  eiplaina  the  eipnaaion  of  Cicero  {pro 
MiL  I.  0.),  "  paenula  inetilui ; "  and  of  the  author 
of  the  Dialogui  de  Oratoribni  (c  39),  "  paennlii 
aditrjeti  et  relut  incluiL" 


Under  the  emperon  the  paennia  waa  worn  in 
the  city  at  a  protection  against  the  rain  and  cold 
(Jdt.  r.  79),  but  women  wen  forbidden  by  Alex- 
ander SeTcnu  to  wear  it  in  the  ci^.  (Lamprid. 
Al»t-  Sm.  27.)  At  one  dme,  howerer,  the  paenola 
appean  to  have  been  commonly  worn  in  the  city 
initead  of  the  toga,  ai  we  even  find  mention  of 
oraton  wearing  it  when  pleading  cautea  (DiaL  it 
Orat.  39),  bat  thii  faihion  wai  probably  of  ibort 


PALA 

The  paenula  wu  nmally  made  of  wool  (Plin. 
If.  N.  riii.  48.  l  73),  and  particularly  of  that  kind 
which  wai  called  Qatuapa  [GlUBlFl]  (pamala 
Hart.  liT.  145).  It  waa  alio  aomc- 
made  of  leather  ( patmla  martaa.  Mart.  liv. 
ISD).  Seneca  (QiueML  Nai.  It.  6)  ipeaki  of 
"paenulae  aut  Korteae,"  but  be  appean  only  to 
uae  ihia  expreaaion  becauae  paenulae  were  uniiltj' 
madeofwooL  (Bartboliui, (fa /^ooiNb,'  Becker, 
Gatba,  vol.  ii.  p.  93.) 

PAOANA'LIA.     [Piol] 

PAOA'NI.     [P*ai.l 

PAOA'NICA.     [PiLA.] 

PAQl,  were  fortified  plaiei,  Id  iriiich  the  eoim- 
try-people  might  retreat  in  cate  of  an  luetile  in- 
road, and  are  mid  to  bare  been  inttiluled  by 
Servim  Ttdlim  (Dionyi.  iv.  15) ;  though  the  diii- 
■ion  of  the  fcpuntry-peopie  into  pagi  ia  aa  old  ai 
the  time  of  Noma  (Dionya.  il  76.)  Each  of  the 
coimtry-Cribca  wai  dirided  into  a  certun  number 
of  pagi  i  which  name  wai  given  to  the  conntiy  ad- 
joining the  fortified  Tillage,  aa  well  aa  to  the  village 
itaelf.  There  waa  a  magiitiale  at  the  head  of  each 
pagna,  who  kept  a  renter  of  the  namea  and  of 
the  property  of  all  perwma  in  the  paifua,  railed  the 
taxca,  and  aummoned  the  people,  when  neceiaary, 
to  war.  Each  pagua  had  jta  own  aaered  rilia,  and 
an  annual  tiEatiTal  tailed  Pagamilit.  (Kooyi.  it. 
15  1  Varro,  da  Liag.  Lot.  ti.  24,  26,  ed.  HUller  ; 
Hacrob.  Saturn.  I  16  ;  Grid,  F<uL  L  669.)  The 
Pag(mi,  or  iahabitaota  of  the  pagi,  had  their  re- 
gnlir  meetinga,  at  which  they  paiied  reiolutioni, 
many  of  which  have  come  down  to  ua.  (Orelti, 
/MOT.  n.  3793,  4(IB3,  IDS,  202,  2177.)  The  di- 
Tiiioa  of  the  eountrr-people  into  pagi  continued  ID 
the  lateit  time*  of  (he  Roman  empire,  and  we  find 
frsqoenl  mention  of  the  magialntei  of  the  pagi 
under  the  nama*  of  Uagiatn,  Pnefecti  or  Prae- 
poaili pagomm.  (Orelli, /aan-.n.  121,  3795,3796; 
Cod.  Theod.  2.  tit  SO.  a  1  i  a.  tit  15.  a.  1;  Wal- 
ter, GtKtickta  itat  Rim.  BaUi,  §§  26,  164,  247. 
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The  term  Pagini  ia  often  naed  in  oppoaition  to 
militee.  and  i«  affiled  to  aQ  who  were  not  laldien, 
even  though  they  did  not  lire  in  the  country. 
{MiliUi  m  pagtuB,  Plin.  jEp.  1. 1 8  j  Jnr,  iri.  32; 
Suet  Ai^.  27,  GoZA.  19  ;  Dig.  II.  tit  (.  a.  :  ;  48. 
tit  19.  1. 14,Ac).  Hence  we  find  P^ani  or  dti- 
aena  applied  aa  b  terra  of  reproach  to  loldien  who 
did  not  perform  their  duty  {Tacit  Hitt.  iii.  24), 
in  the  nme  way  aa  Julini  Caeaar  addreaaed  hii 

The  Chriatian  wiiten  glTe  tiie  name  of  Fagaij 

to  thoae  persona  who  adhered  to  the  old  Roma 

religion,  becauie  the  latter  continued 

rally  beliered  by  the  country -people, 

tianity  became  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  m- 

habitanta  of  the  towns.     (laidorus,  viii.  10  ;  Cod. 

Theod.  16.  lit  10  ;  Cod.  Jnal.  1.  tit  II.) 

PALA  (Trrivr,  axiarirti,  crvciflDr,  imxilAa-j,  a 
■pade.  (Calo  dt-  Re  Btut  10  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xrii. 
17.  a.  27,  iviL  22. 1.  35.)  The  ipade  waa  but  little 
uaed  ui  ancient  husbandry,  the  ground  ha'inf  been 
broken  and  turned  OTcr  by  the  plough,  and  alio 
by  (he  n*e  of  large  hoe*  and  rake*.  [  Ltqo  ;  Raa. 
TntiM.]  But  in  aome  ta«ei  a  broad  cutting  edge 
waa  neceiaaiy  for  thi*  purpoae,  aa,  for  example, 
when  the  ground  wa*  full  of  the  mol*  of  ruahea  tr 
other  plaali.  {Plin.  H.  N.  iviiL  8.)  Alao  in  gar^ 
dening  it  wa*  an  indispenaable  inaCrument,  and 
*  tlien  made  on  the  aams  piinci{de  a*  tbo 


PALAESTRA. 

ploiigh-itiufl,  Tu:  by  catiag  iu  eitnmll;  with 
mm.  (ColDin.  1. 45.)  Tbe  umeied  wwdcnt,  Uken 
from  ■  (iuenl  monmnent  ■[  Rome  (Psbretli,  /■' 
vns.  Jh<.  p.  571),  eihibiti  a  decfuad  coontiTinBii 
wiu  bii  bli  and  bidfliu,  and  alu  vitb  ■  pain, 
DKidified  bj  Ibe  additioa  of  >  itnag  crou-bar,  by 
tfaa  DW  of  vbicb  he  wu  enabled  to  driTc  it  uearlj 
Iwiis  u  dsep  into  the  gnimd  ai  he  (ould  have 
done  without  it    In  (hii  fbim  the  ingtniineiK  wai 


och  o 


It  firat  oocun  in  Heradotm  (tL  126,  128),  wbo 
njt  that  Cleittheuei  of  Sicjoa  built  a  diomoa  and 
B  palaeitra,  both  of  which  he  ciUi  by  the  geneial 
name  of  palaeitra.  At  Athent,  howerer,  then 
wat  a  congtderable  number  of  palaettiae,  qaile 
distinct  from  the  gjmnaaia,  which  wen  called 
bj  the  namea  either  of  their  fDunden,  or  of  the 
teacben  who  gave  inatinclion  then ;  thus,  for  ex- 
ample, we  rod  of  the  pakatn  of  Tnureai.  (Plat. 
Oarmiil.  init)  Knu*e  {Ojrmtaitik  md  AgouitiM 
dtr  HiUnm,  p.  1 1 7,  tuu)  coatendi  that  the  pa- 
laeitrae  at  Atheni  were  ■ppcoptiUed  to  the  gjm- 
— '--  -rierclM*  of  Ix^i  and  joathi  (inuttf  ud 


:«),a 


;  bnt 


^Oad  i^wlnim,  baing  employed  in  trenehing  (pat. 
timitio),  or,  when  the  groimd  wai  MI  of  root!  to 
a  conaidetable  depth,  m  laoHning  them,  toming 
them  orer,  and  eitiipating  them,  lo  at  to  prepare 
the  iiul  for  phuting  nnea  and  other  treo.  By 
mean*  of  tbia  implement,  which  it  itill  u»ed  in 
Italy  and  called  vx^a,  the  gnmnd  waa  dug  to  the 
depth  of  two  ipadei  or  neatly  two  fist  {Plin. 
H.  f/.  iTiiL  26.  ..  62  J  Cat.  A  fl,  flw(.  6,  4S, 
ISl ;  Varr.  de  He  flwt  L  37  j  CoL  de  fle  jR^, 
T.  6.  p.  214,  ii.3.  p.4o0,ed.  Bip.) 
^  Cato  (fbid.  11)  mentiDni  wooden  ipadn  (pa/at 
Hgiiiai)  among  the  implementj  n»e«aty  to  the 
hiubandman.  One  principal  application  of  them 
wBi  in  winnowing.  The  winnowing-jhoyel,  alu 
called  in  Latin  ventilijmm,  ia  gtill  generally  uKd 
in  Greece,  and  the  mode  of  employmg  it  ie  ei- 
hibit«d  by  Stoart  in  hie  "  AntJqnitiei  of  Athene." 
The  com  which  hai  been  thieabed  li«  in  a  heap 
npon  the  floor,  and  the  labourer  throwi  it  to  a  dia- 
tMicB  with  the  ehoTel,  whilit  the  wind,  blowing 
■tnn^ly  ocron  the  direction  in  which  it  ii  thrown, 
driTei  the  chaff  and  refnie  to  one  lide.  (Theoerit 
■rii.  166 ;  Matt,  iii,  12 ;  Luke,  iii  17.)  The  frait  of 
I^uminoiij  plant!  waa  purified  aad  adapted  to  be 
naed  fir  food  in  the  aanie  manner.  (Ham.  II  r 
499—602,  liii.  68B— 693.) 

The  term  pala  waa  applied  anciently,  ai  it  i>  in 
modem  Ilaliut,  to  the  blade  or  broad  part  of  an 
en.  [RiHDs.]  In  B  ring  the  lauad  pan,  which 
held  the  gem,   wai  called  by  the  name  of  tola 

[ANHDLUB.J  fJ.  T.) 

PALAE3TE.  [PiLnDs;  M«N»CF«i,p.7Sl,b.1 

PALAESTRA  (ir<L<iaI<rTpa)  pnmriy  meana  a 

place  for  wrotllng  (wiAaitif,  irAn),  and  appean 

to  hare  ariginally  formed  a  part  of  the  gymna- 

aiiim.     The  word  waa,  however,  naed  in  difTerent 


Becker  (OtanUtM,  toL  l  pp.  311,  SS5,  An.)  hai 
ahown  that  thia  cannot  be  the  true  diatinetion,  al- 
thou^  it  qipean  that  certain  plaeea  were,  for  obiioua 
reaaoni,  appropriated  to  the  excluiive  nae  of  boya. 
(Ae«:L  e.  TTnuroi.  p.  36,  Reialce.)  Bnt  that  Ihs 
boya  eierciied  in  the  gymnaiia  at  well,  >a  plnin 
from  many  paaaagea  (Antiph.  J*  Oatd.  imoL  □. 
661,  Reiake ;  woXs  iiptuos  iirb  yvfuvirlaUf  Ariatoph. 
^0.138,  140);  while,  OQ  the  other  hand,  we  read 
of  men  vintiog  the  palaerinuL  (Lncian,  Natig,  4. 
tdL  iii.  p.  2£1,  Rein.) 

It  aopean  mori  probable  that  the  Falaeatms 
were,  during  the  flouriihing  timea  of  the  Oieek 
republica,  chiefly  appropriated  to  the  eietcilei  of 
wreatling  and  of  ths  pancntiiun,  and  wen  piin- 
cfpally  intended  fat  Uie  atbletae^  who,  it  moM 
be  raoolleeled,  wen  peraoni  that  contended  in  tha 
public'gunea,  and  thenforo  needed  apecial  train- 
ing. Thia  ia  exprenly  itated  by  Plutarcb  (^i^ 
ii.  4),  who  aaya,  "  that  the  place  in  which  all  Iba 
Bthletae  execdH  ia  called  a  palaeitnt"  and  wa 
alao  learn  from  Paiuaniai  (t.  15.  g  fi,  tI  21.  g  2\ 
that  there  were  at  Olympia  palaeabae  capacially 
deroted  to  the  athletei.  In  Athenaenj  (i.  p. 
417,  t)  we  read  of  the  great  athletei  Damij^nu 
coming  out  of  the  palantn  j  and  Galen  («pl  roii 
EhI  funpai  rpaifxa  yvitwatlav,  c  6)  plaeea  the 
Bthletae  in  the  palBcetn.    (Krwiae, /Ud.  p.  116.) 

The  Romaoa  had  originally  no  plaeea  eoireqHakd- 

ing  to  Che  Greek  gymnaaia  and  palaeitrae ;  and 

when  towardi  the  doae  of  the  rapablic,  wealthy 

Romans,  m  imitation  of  the  Oreeki,  began  to  baild 

place*  for  eierciie  in  their  lillaa,  they  called  than 

indifferentlygynmaiiBandpalaeatrae.  (CicaJ.da. 

L  4,  8,  9,  10,  odQa-Ff.  liL  1.  3  2.  Verr.  ..  72.) 

The  woida  wen  thna  uied  by  the  Romani  aa 

■ynonymont  j  and  accordinglr  we  find  that  Vttra- 

•ina  (t.  11)  giTea  a  dewaiplion  of  a  Ore^  gym- 

uium  ander  tha  name  of  palaettra. 

PALA'RIA.    [PitDs.] 

PALATI'NI  LUDI.     [Lddi  PiiaTWl.] 

PALE  (mhn).     [LuCTA.] 

PALI'LIA,  afeatiial  celahiated  at  Rome  eTeiT 

.  ear  on  the  21at  of  April,  in  honour  of  Palei,  the 

tutelary  diiuiity  of  ahepberds.  Some  of  the  ancient 

— 'tera  called  thia  featival  Parilia,  deriving  the 

le  from  pario,  becauae  aacriGcea  were  offered 

that  day  pro  parte  pamru.    (FtO.  i,  v.  Faia  ; 

ipare  Pi^mlaria  tacra,-  Varro,  dt  Liag.  Lai. 

Ti.  16  J  Diony*.  L  88.)   The  Slat  of  April  waa  the 

day  on  which,  according  to  the  early  tnditiona  of 

Rome,  Romulni  had  commenced  tba  building  of 

the  city,  H  diat  the  fes^Til  waa  at  the  nmetime 

'  aa  the  diea  nalalitiiii  of  Rome  (Peat. 
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t.  9.  PanrUSmt;  Cic  «fe  Divm.  iL  47  ;  Varro,  d€ 
Rb  RtuL  il  1  ;  PUd.  H.  N.  xviii.  66)  ;  and  Bomo 
of  the  rites  cuitomary  in  later  times  were  said  to 
hare  been  first  performed  by  Romulus  when  he 
fixed  the  pomoerium.  (Dionys.  /.  e.)  Ovid  {Fast, 
ir.  731,  Ac)  gives  a  description  of  the  rites  of  the 
Palilia,  which  clearly  shows  that  he  regarded  it  as 
a  shepherd-festiva],  such  as  it  must  originally  hare 
been  when  the  Romans  were  real  shepherds  and 
husbandmoi,  and  as  it  must  have  continued  to  be 
among  country-people  in  his  own  time,  as  is  ex> 
pressly  stated  by  Dionysius  ;  for  in  the  city  itself 
It  must  have  lost  its  original  character,  and  have 
been  regarded  only  as  the  dies  natalitius  of 
Rome.  The  connection,  however,  between  these 
two  chaiacters  of  the  festival  is  manifest,  as  the 
founders  of  the  city  were,  as  it  were,  the  kings  of 
shepherds,  and  the  founders  of  a  religion  suited  to 
shepherds. 

The  first  part  of  the  solemnities,  as  described 
by  Ovid,  was  a  public  purification  by  fire  and 
smoke.  The  things  bunt  in  order  to  produce 
this  purifying  smoke  were  the  blood  of  the  Oe- 
toUr-hon^  the  ashes  of  the  calves  sacrificed  at 
the  festival  of  Ceres,  and  the  shells  of  beans. 
The  people  were  also  sprinkled  with  water  ;  they 
washed  their  hands  in  spring-water,  and  drank 
milk  mixed  with  must  (Ovid.  Fad.  L  e, ;  compare 
Propert  iv.  1.  20.)  As  regards  the  Odobtr-korae 
(equmi  October)  it  must  be  observed  that  in  early 
times  no  bloody  sacrifice  was  allowed  to  be  ofieied 
at  the  Palilia,  and  the  blood  of  the  October- 
horse,  mentioned  above,  was  the  blood  which  had 
dropped  from  the  tail  of  the  horse  sacrificed  in 
the  month  of  October  to  Mars  in  the  Campus 
Martins.  This  blood  was  preserved  by  the  Vestal 
viigins  in  the  temple  of  Vesta  for  the  purpose  of 
being  used  at  the  Palilia.  (Solin.  p.  2,  d  ;  Fest 
.«.  October  eqtnu;  Pint.  Romul,  12.)  When 
towards  the  evening  the  shepherds  had  fed  their 
flocks,  laurel-branches  were  used  as  brooms  for 
cleaning  the  stables,  and  for  sprinkling  water 
through  them,  and  lastly  the  stables  were  adorned 
with  Uurel-boughs.  Hereupon  the  shepherds  bunt 
sulphur,  rosemary,  fir-wood,  and  incense,  and  made 
the  smoke  pass  through  the  stables  to  purify 
them ;  the  nocks  themselves  were  likewise  puri* 
fied  by  this  smoke.  The  sacrifices  which  were 
offered  on  this  day  consisted  of  cakes,  millet,  milk, 
and  other  kinds  of  eatables.  The  shepherds  then 
offered  a  prayer  to  Pales.  After  these  solemn 
rites  were  over,  the  cheerfiil  part  of  the  festival 
began:  bonfires  were  made  of  heaps  of  hay  and 
straw,  and  under  the  sounds  of  cymbals  and  flutes 
the  sheep  were  again  purified  by  being  compelled 
to  run  three  times  through  the  fire,  and  the  shep- 
herds themselves  did  the  same.  The  festival  was 
concluded  by  a  feast  in  the  open  air,  at  which  the 
people  sat  or  lay  upon  benches  of  turf,  and  drank 
plentifully.  (TibulL  ii.  5.  87,  &c  ;  compare  Pro- 
pert  iv.  4.  75.) 

In  the  city  of  Rome  the  festival  must,  at  least 
in  later  times,  have  been  celebrated  in  a  different 
manner ;  its  character  of  a  shepherd-festival  was 
foigotten,  and  it  was  merely  looked  upon  as  the 
day  on  which  Rome  had  been  built,  and  was  cele- 
brated OS  such  with  great  rejoicings.  (Athen.  viii. 
p.  361.)  In  the  reign  of  Caligula  it  was  decreed 
that  the  day,  on  which  this  emperor  had  come  to 
the  throne,  should  be  celebrated  under  the  name 
of  Palilifty  as  if  the  empire  had  been  revived  by 
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him,  and  had  commenced  its  second  existenoe. 
(Suet  Calig.  16.)  Athenaeus  (I.  c.)  says,  that 
before  his  time  the  name  PaUlia  had  been  changed 
into  Romana  {*PMfuua).  Whether  this  change 
of  name  was  occasioned  by  the  decree  in  the 
reign  of  Caligula  just  mentioned,  is  unknown. 
(Comp.  Hartung,  Die  ReUg,  der  Rlimer^  toL  iL 
p.  150,  &c)  [L.  S. J 

PALIMPSESTUS.    [Libbr.] 

PALLA.    [Pallium.] 

PALLACE  (iroAAoit^).     [Concubina.] 

PALLIA'TA    FA'BULA.     [Comobdia,  p. 
346.] 

PA'LLIUM,  dim.  FALLIOLVM, poet.  PAL- 
LA  (Plant  3f«fr.  ii  3.  41--47  ;  Ovid.  Amor.  iiL 
1.  12,  iii  2.  25)  (i/idrioy,  dim.  luari^tw ;  lorn, 
and  poet.  ^apos).  The  English  doakj  though  com- 
monly adopted  as  the  proper  translation  oi  these 
terms,  conveys  no  accurate  conception  of  the  form, 
material,  or  use  of  that  which  they  denoted.  The 
article  designated  by  them  was  always  a  rectan- 
gular piece  of  doth,  exactly,  or  at  least  nearly, 
square  {rrrpiy»ya  Ifjdrutj  Posidonius  <^.  Atkm. 
V.  p.  213 ;  quadrof^tu,  TertulL  de  PaSio^  1). 
Hence  it  could  easily  be  divided  without  loss  or 
waste  into  four  parts.  (John,  xix.  23.)  It  was 
indeed  used  in  the  very  form  in  which  it  was 
taken  frt>m  the  loom  [Tbla],  being  made  entirely 
by  the  weaver  {rh  Ifidruty  b^yat.  Pint  Ckanu 
pp.  86,  98.  ed.  Heindorf ;  H^,  Afiu.  p.  210,  ed. 
Bekker),  without  any  aid  from  the  tailor  except 
to  repair  (samiv,  iucutrBai)  the  injuries  which  it 
sustained  by  time.  Although  it  was  oflen  orna- 
mented, more  especially  among  the  northen  na- 
tions of  Europe,  with  a  fringe  [Fimbriab],  yet 
this  was  commonly  of  the  same  piece  wiUi  the 
pallium  itself.  Also  whatever  additional  richness 
and  beauty  it  received  from  the  art  of  the  dyer, 
was  bestowed  upon  it  before  its  materials  were 
woven  into  cloth  or  even  spun  into  thread.  Most 
commonly  it  was  used  without  having  undergone 
any  process  of  this  kind.  The  raw  material,  such 
as  wool,  flax,  or  cotton,  was  manufactured  in  its 
natural  state,  and  hence  blankets  and  sheets  were 
commonly  white  (Aevic^  Iftdrui,  Artemidor.  ii.  3), 
although  from  the  same  cause  brown,  drab,  and 
grey  were  also  prevailing  colours.  The  more 
splendid  and  elegant  tints  were  produced  by  the 
application  of  the  murex  (muncoto,  eonekfUaia^ 
purpurea^  vestis;  wop^vpovy,  a^JOvpyri  //i^rio.  He- 
radides  Pont  ap.  Athen.  xii.  p.  512),  the  kermes 
(cocdneus^  K6KKiyoy)^  the  argol  (Jkoatuey,  and  the 
saffion  (croceus,  KpoKtor6y).  [Crocota.]  Pale 
green  was  also  won  {bfupixiyov,  Pollux,  Onom. 
vii.  56).  Black  and  ney  pallia  were  either  made 
from  the  wool  of  black  sheep  (Theocrit  v.  98)  or 
were  the  result  of  the  art  of  the  dyer.  They  were 
won  in  mourning  QiiKaya  ifidriOj  Xen.  Hiet.  Or. 
I  7.  §  8  ;  Artemidor.  L  c;  ^ay  ieBrira^  In$ay>- 
tion  in  Fellows's  Journal^  1838,  p.  31),  and  by 
sorceresses.  (Hor.  Sat.  L  8.  23.)  The  psllium  of 
one  colour  {tit6xpeoy  Ifidrioy^  literally  the  self- 
coloured,**  Artem.  L  e.)  was  distinguished  from  the 
variegated  (woiKlKoy)  ;  and  of  this  latter  dass  the 
simplest  kinds  were  the  striped  (j^ZttrrSy^  Xen. 
Cjfrop.  viii.  8.  §  8),  in  which  the  efiect  was  pro- 
duced by  insetting  alternately  a  woof  of  different 
colours,  and  the  check  or  plaid  (wrfiifaftwt,  Issss- 
latum\  in  which  the  same  colours  were  made  to 
alternate  in  the  warp  also.  iZeuxis,  the  painter, 
exhibited  at  the  Olympic  games  a  plaid  hRTiog 
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hu  name  woven  in  the  iqnaret  (fesasrae,  irXtpBta) 
in  golden  letters.  (Plin.  ff,  N,  zxzy.  9.  >.  36.  2.) 
An  endless  Tarietj  was  produced  by  interweaving 
■prigs  or  flowers  in  the  woof  {mttri  wtroiKiK- 
u4yop.  Plat  RepM  viil  p.  401,  ed.  Bekker).  By 
the  same  process  carried  to  a  higher  degree  of 
complexity  and  refinement,  whole  figures  and 
even  historical  or  m3rthological  subjects  were  in- 
troduced,  and  in  this  state  of  advancement  the 
weaving  of  pallia  was  the  elegant  and  worthy  em- 
ployment of  females  of  the  first  distinction  (Hom. 
Jl  iil  125—128,  zzil  440,  441),  and  of  Athena, 
the  inventress  of  the  art,  hersel£  (Apollon.  Rhod. 
i.  721 — 768.)  The  greatest  splendour  was  im- 
parted by  the  use  of  gold  thread.  (Viig.  Aen.  iv. 
262—264  ;  Plhi.  H,  N.  viii.  48,  zxxiil  1 9  ;  Auson. 
Bpig,  37  ;  Themist  Orai,  21  ;  Q.  Curt  iil  3.  17.) 
Homer  represents  Penelope  weaving  &  purple 
blanket  for  Ulysses,  which  also  displayed  a  beau- 
tiful hunting-piece  wrought  in  gold.  {Od.  xiz. 
225—235.)  The  epithet  8/irXa|,  which  is  com- 
monly applied  by  the  poets  to  these  figured  palls, 
probably  denoted  that  they  were  made  on  the 
principle  of  a  quilt  or  a  Scotch  carpet,  in  which 
two  cloths  of  dOferent  colours  are  so  interlaced  as 
to  £arm  one  double  doth,  which  displays  a  pattern 
of  any  kind  according  to  the  fiuicy  of  the  artist 

Although  pallia  wero  finished  for  use  without 
the  intervention  of  the  tailor,  they  were  sub- 
mitted to  the  embroiderer  {Phrygio;  w-oikiAt^s, 
irAoufiopi^s :  Aesch.  e,  Timardi,  p.  118,  ed.  Reiske ; 
SchoL  ad  loe.) ;  and  still  more  commonly  to  the 
fuller  [FuLLo],  who  received  them  boUi  when 
they  were  new  fix>m  the  loom,  and  when  they 
were  sullied  through  use.  Hence  it  was  a  re- 
commendation of  this  article  of  attire  to  be  well- 
trodden  (^DoTiirroy,  Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  30)  and 
well  washed  (^OirXuyb,  Horn.  Od,  viil  425).  The 
men  who  performed  the  operation  are  called  ol 
vAvrQs,  i.  e,  the  washers,  in  an  inscription  found 
in  the  stadium  at  Athens.  Another  appellation 
which  they  bore^  viz.  ol  <m6us^  the  treaders 
(SchoL  m  ApoU,  Rhod,  I,  0.),  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  woodcut,  representing  them  at  their  work, 
in  p^  652. 

Considering  pallium  and  patia,  tfidrioy  and 
^upott  as  generic  terms,  we  find  specific  terms 
included  under  them,  and  denoting  distinctions 
which  depended  on  the  materials  of  which  the 
doth  was  made.  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
by  fiff  the  most  common  material  was  wool. 
(Plant  MH  iil  1.  93 ;  Xen.  Oeeon.  vil  36  ; 
Theocrit  L  e.)  The  garment  made  of  it  {Umeum 
paUUem^C\c.  de  NaLDeor,  iil  35)  was  called  (firom 
the  root  of  /ono,  wool),  in  Latin  Labna,  in  Greek 
XAomi :  and  as  the  garment  varied,  not  only  in 
colour  and  ornament,  but  also  in  fineness,  m  close- 
ness of  texture  (f/iorlwy  Af iT'i  ^yi  as,  Aelian,  F./T. 
iv.  3),  and  in  size,  some  of  these  differences  were 
expressed  by  the  diminutives  of  x^^^^  wich  as 
X^^iytop^  X^aifU  (Herod,  iil  139 ;  Athen.  xil  pp. 
545,  a,  548,  a,  553,  a),  x^^^^»^  (Herod,  i.  195, 
compared  with  Strabo,  xvl  1.  §  20  ;  Plut  Symp. 
PrJtL  VL  6  ;  Dionys.  AnL  Rom,  vil  9),  x^^^^^- 
Kioy  (Aristoph.  A^m,  518  ;  Aesch.  e.  Timarek, 
pw  142 ;  Alciphron,  i.  38),  and  x^'^'^''^'*^'^' 
(Aristoph.  /Vur,  1002.)  In  like  manner  we  find 
die  pallium  not  only  designated  by  epithets  added 
to  the  general  terms  in  o^er  to  denote  that  it  was 
made  of  flax,  €,p,  Iftdrutw  Aiiwvr,  Xipoto  ptiwKvra 
^dpw  (Orpheus,  de  Lapid.  702),  palli«m  Imemm 
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(Ud.  Hisp.  Ong.  xix.  26),  but  also  distingnished 
by  the  specific  terras  Uniim^  lin^amen;  dmiom 
(Mart.  Bpiff.  iv.  12)  ;  <rip9^  (Herod,  u  86. ; 
Mark,  xiv.  51,  52)  ;  and  its  diminutive  <riyBdrler. 
(Palladii.  Viia  Serap.)  A  coarse  linen  pallium  was 
also  called  ^<ra>y  (Pollux,  vil  c.  16),  and  a  fine 
one  Mpti,  dim.  oBdviov,  (Horn.  JL  iii.  141,  xviil 
595  ;  Brunck,  AnaL  iil  81.)  These  specific  terms 
are  no  doubt  of  Egyptian  origin,  haviog  been  in- 
troduced among  the  Hebrews,  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Romans,  together  with  the  articles  of  merehan- 
dize  to  which  they  were  applied.  On  the  same 
principle  a  cotton  pallium  is  called  palla  earbatea 
(Prudent  Ptychom,  186, 187),  and  a  silk  shawl  is 
denominated  paOium  Serieum  (Stat  Sylo,  iil  4. 
89),  and  Mptop7,7iptK6p,  (Airian,  Per.  Mar. Brytk, 
pp.  164,  170,  178, 177,  ed.  Blancardi) 

The  following  instances  of  the  aj^lication  of 
pallia  to  the  purposes  of  common  life,  show  that  it 
is  an  error  to  translate  the  word  in  all  cases  by 
**  doak  **  or  **  garment,**  and  although  in  some  of 
these  cases  the  application  may  have  been  aoddental, 
it  serves  not  the  less  on  that  account  to  demonitrnta 
the  form  and  properties  of  the  thing  spoken  0^ 
and  the  true  meaning  of  the  various  names  by 
which  it  was  called. 

I.  They  were  used  to  spread  over  beds  and 
couches,  and  to  cover  the  body  during  sleep  (i^ 
rtop^  Aelian,  V.  H.  viil  7,  xil  1 ;  DeuL  xxiv.  13  ; 
l/iorur/ihs,  Theophrast  CSbor.  23 ;  ^tdpos^  Soph. 
IVaek.  916,  compare  537  ;  x^^^  Theocrit  xviii. 
19,  xxiv.  25;  Hom.  Od,  xiv.  500—521,  xvii. 
86,  179,  XX.  4,  95,  143 ;  Hymn,  m  Vem.  169— 
184  ;  x^«'^«ioi'9  Aldphron,  L  e,;  pallimm^  Juv. 
vl  202  ;  Spartian,  Hadr.  22).  In  many  of  these 
cases  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  same  pallium 
which  was  worn  as  a  garment  by  day  served  to 
sleep  in  at  night,  in  exact  agreement  with  the 
practice  which  to  the  present  day  prevails  among 
the  Bedouin  Arabs,  who  constantly  use  their  huge 
hykes  for  both  purposes.  [Lbctub  ;  Loodl  ; 
Tapss.] 

II.  They  were  spread  on  the  ground  and  used 
for  carpets.  Clitus,  the  Mend  of  Alexander,  when 
he  held  a  levee,  appeared  walking  M  mp^vpmp 
Ifiorimp.  (Athen.  xil  pb  539,  c.)  This  was  an 
afiectation  of  Eastern  luxury.  When  the  people 
at  Jerusalem  spread  their  hykes  upon  the  ground 
(as  recorded  in  St  Matt  xxl  8  ;  St  Mark,  xl  8  ; 
St  Luke,  xix.  86)  they  intended  thereby  to  recog- 
nise Jesus  as  a  king.   [Tapb&] 

III.  They  were  hung  over  doors  (Prudent  adv. 
Sym.  il  726),  and  used  as  awnings  or  curtains. 
(Athen.  xil  p.  518,  a) 

IV.  At  the  batii,  posons  wiped  and  rubbed 
themsdves  not  only  with  linen  sheets  {UiUeu)^  but 
with  very  soft  blankets  {paUiU  em  molUttima  Uma 
faelMy  Petron.  SaL  28).  The  coarse  linen  doth 
used  for  this  purpose  was  called  saAafwrn  {fxiMtKPOp). 

v.  Agamemnon  (Hom.  IL  viil  221)  holds  in 
his  hand  ''a  great  purple  ^^Mf  **  to  serve  as  a 
banner  floating  in  the  air. 

VI.  Pallia,  especially  of  linen  and  cotton,  were 
used  for  sails  (^»(r(ro»ycs,  Lycophron,  v.  26  ;  Aiy^ 
KpoKOp  ^dpos^  Eurip.i£rec.  1080 ;  Hom.  Od.  v.  258). 

VII.  When  Antonyms  ships  were  on  fire,  his 
soldiers,  having  fi&iled  to  extinguish  it  by  water, 
which  tiiey  could  not  obtain  in  sufficient  quanti^, 
threw  upon  it  their  thick  blankets  {Ifidrta  aJbrin 
rk  waxia^  Dion  Cass.  1.  34). 

VIII.  Thick  coarse  bknkets,  which  had  not 
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baan  to  the  fuller  (Ifidru  ^T'ltrra,  Flat.  Sgmp. 
PnU.  *i  8),  wen  wnppftd  toonii  ice  ud  n 
RBSp  tbtm  from  mcltisE. 

IX.  A  Ads  white  bhnkct  wu  lomatimei  lued 
U  a  ■hmod  (fapas  to^Ioi',  Horn.  IL  itiiL 
M,  iL  91—100 ;  Ifutrur,  Xsn.  t>n]p.    i 
t  IS). 

X.  Id  Aili,  hanM  md  other  (niiiwli  ni 
lidi  Vfoa,  won  Eorend  witb  bcaotifnl  pallia, 
dally  apoa  occaiion*  of  csremoDT  m  of  njoicing. 
Crnu  tad  300  faocH*  eoTuvd  with  lOiped  clotlii. 
(X«L  C>n9>,  Tiii.  8.  I  16.)     When  Iha  Peniu 

I^ndoo,  hii  himi  wot  in  like  RvuuieT  corored 
^Ihn-su  ^lorlotf.     CDm|Bre  St.  Molt,  n 

8b  Htri:,  xL  7 ;  St  Luke,  lix.  U.    [Taps 
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XII.  Lartir,  the  pilliim  wai  the 
■itida  of  tha  Ahictob.   [CBL^Mri.]    Henoe  ve 

find  it  Gcntiaoallj  neDlioasd  in  eonjnnctico  with 
tka TcNtc^  which         -  -  ■ -^    '-• =- -^ 


dockingi,''  an  n 
tnch  ai  thoaa  which  foQaw,  in  audmit  authon : 
faiBBB  piUMifM  (Cic.  M  Vtrr.  T.  £3 ;  Plant. 
Epid.  T,  3.  61)  ;  Vdkior  aal  xi^^  m  the  will  oT 
a  ootaio  philaKiphet  OHog.  U&t.  t.  72)  ;  rk 
lfu(ruv  led  riv  x""""*""  i  ^t*'  4t'  X"^ 
(Hon.  n.  xiiT.  fiSS,  OJ.  Tiii.  13fi)  ;  x^<u><v 
T*  4»  x<tSh  (Horn,  ft  ii.  362,  Od.  ir.  fiO, 
i;  229,  Tiii.  46£,  z.  >S6,  <fil,  zir.  1!I2,  154, 
130,  «i,    XT.   sso,  irii.  es) ;  -xWU  <»! 

jprmnmr.  (Antiphuiet,  op.  AA«t.  lii.  p.  64S, 
a.)  Tha  fbllowing  pauagea  alto  eTcmpli^  the 
pnotiae  if  namiiig  theaa  two  aiticlei  of  dren  to- 
galhtr:  A.  OdL  ii  10  ;  Plant.  Trim.  t.  3.  30 ; 
Alhm.  T.  p.  198,  c,  d,  ( ;  TheophnuL  Oar.  21 ; 
St-Halt.  T.  40 1  3t  John,  liz.  28— 2£. 

fiyt  althoiuih  Ilka  pallnun  and  tonica  wen  al- 
WBji  i^aidad  ai  raar^itiil  paila  of  an  entira  draai, 
jat  caeh  of  them  might  ba  worn  whhoot  the  othai. 
Caaaa  in  which  the  bmie  wai  ntatnad  and  tbs 
blanket  lud  aaida,  an  axplainad  mider  the  aitiota 
Nnoni.  It  h  alas  eridentthat  Iba  palliom  wonM 
not  be  the  moil  eonrenient  kind  ef  dieia  when  tha 
weam  i£  it  had  occaiiim  to  nm  ;  and  we  find  that 
In  auoh  drcnnutancea  he  either  pat  it  awaj  entinly 
(Hum.  n.  iL  IBS,  Od.  lii.  SOO)  or  folded  it  np 
Bi  a  Senttiih  Highlander  foldi  hk  plaid,  and  ttinw 
it  mind  hii  nedi  or  onr  hii  thonlder.  (Plant 
Capl.  ir.  I.  12,  ir.  2.  9  ;  Tei.  Pior.  t.  fi.  4.) 
On  the  oths  hand,  la  wear  tha  pailimn  without 
the  mtder-dothing  indicated  poTar^  or  eoTeritf  of 
mannn^  aa  in  tha  eaaa  of  Socratea  (Xco.  Mim.  i. 
6.  i  3),  Agetilana  (Aelian,  V.H.  tiL  13),  and 
Oelon,  king  of  Bjnim^  (Diod.  Sic  iL  26.) 

The  paUinm  waa  no  donbt  often  folded  about 
the  body  dmplj  with  a  new  to  defend  it  from 
cald,  and  withmt  anj  r^ard  to  gnoefulneaa  of  ap- 
pMMncc  It  ii  thni  aeen  on  the  penoni  of  Polj- 
nicei  and  Patthenopaaiu  in  the  cefsbrnted  intaglio, 
now  pinumd  at  Beiliii,  reneeenting  fiTe  of  the 
hence  who  fbnghl  againit  Thebee,  and  copied  on 
an  enlwsd  acale  in  the  anneied  woodcnC  The 
aamea  of  the  nTctal  hemea  an  placed  beiide  them 
in  Etnliaui  letlen.  Thii  pndmii  relic  waa  Ibund 
at  Penigia.  (Winckelmauii,  Dlteripl.  da  Pierrf 
fTottm  i*  aoMi,  p.  S44— S47).  By  ■  alight 
adyalim,  Iha  moderf  wcwing  it  wa*  rendand 
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ban,  and  then  Ihnwi 
Of  thii  we  aee  in  uamplein  a  toa-nlicf  engnTcd 
bjDodwell,  (7I>«r(*™s*Gn»«,TolLp.34S.> 
Anothn  Tec;  oimmon  method  wu  to  (aMtn  tha 
pallinin  with  a  bmocb  [FiBUi.tJ  o>er  the  rijlt 
■honlder  (W""l»'™'^  Hom.  ft  I.  131—136: 
SlaE.  TVi.  TiL  668,  ess ;  Apul.  FW.  iL  1).  leaiing 
the  right  arm  at  libert;,  and  to  paM  the  middle 
if  it  either  onder  the  left  arm  lo  aa  to  leara  that 
■nn  at  libertr  alio,  or  OTcr  the  left  ihooldar  »  a« 
o  coTor  the  left  arm.  Wa  aee  Fhodoa  attind  in 
the  lait-menlioned  bthion  in  the  admind  ililne  of 
preaerred  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome.  {Mia.  Fia- 
CbmaU.  ToL  i.  tar.  43.)  (See  wmdait.)  The 
attachment  oF  the  pallium  b;  meana  ef  the  brooch 


«c  Amibu,  Viig.  Aai.  n.  26S),  ■  

mainlj  to  the  nndnctian  of  thoae  dignified  aad 
elennt  ioniu  which  we  lo  much  admin  in  andeM 
•cmptnna.  When  a  penoo  aat,  he  often  allowed 
hii  palliom  to  &1I  from  hia  ahoolder,  ao  M  to  en. 
Telope  the  lower  mrt  of  bit  body  imly. 

The  aagnm  of  the  nortbeiu  nation*  of  Eunpa 
(aee  wooden^  pl213)  waa  a  woollen  paltinm,  lia- 
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tened,  like  that  of  the  Oraekt,  by  meam  of  a 
brooch,  or  with  a  large  thorn  as  a  sabititate  for  a 
btooch.  (Tacit  Gtrm.  17  ;  Strabo,  iy.  4.  3.)  The 
Oanla  wore  in  mmmer  one  which  was  itriped  and 
chequered,  so  as  to  agree  exactly  with  the  plaid 
which  stiU  distingaishes  their  Scottish  descendants  ; 
in  winter  it  was  thick  and  much  more  simple  in 
colour  and  pattern.  (Diod.  Sic.  t.  30.)  The  Greeks 
and  Romans  also  wore  difRsrent  pallia  in  summer 
and  in  winter.  The  thin  pallium  made  for  summer 
wear  was  called  Ap8of,  dim.  XpSdpior  ^Aristoph. 
^«es,  713 — 717)  and  avcijpor  dim.  avtiplov  (Horn. 
Od.  u.  102,  TL  179 ;  Xen.  Hiti.Gr.  iv.  5.  §  4) 
in  contradistinction  £rom  the  warm  pallium  with  a 
long  napi  which  was  worn  in  winter  ((HMO,  Mart 
ziy.  186  ;  X^'^'^  Moeris,  s.  v. ;  Horn.  JL  zrl  224, 
Od.  ziv.  529  ;  Plut  de  Amd.  p.  73,  ed.  Steph.  ; 
AxAoiyol,  Callim.  ^^hm.  m />»!.  115).  This  dis* 
tinction  in  dress  was,  however,  practised  only  by 
those  who  could  afford  it  Socrates  wore  the  same 
oallium  both  in  summer  and  winter.  (Xen.  Mem. 
L  6.  §  2.) 

One  kind  of  bknket  was  worn  by  boys,  another 
by  men  {rh  iroiSiic^y,  rh  ia^ptiov  Ifidnov^  Pint  ds 
And,  init).  Women  wore  this  garment  as  well  as 
men.  ** Phocion^s  wife,**  says  Aeltan  {V.H.fu. 
9),  **  wore  Phocion^s  pallium :  **  but  Xanthippe,  as 
related  by  the  same  author  (viL  10),  would  not 
wear  that  of  her  husband  Socrates.  (See  also  Hom. 
Od.  ▼.  229,  230,  z.  542,  543  ;  Pkut  Mm.  ir.  2. 
36  ;  Herod.  ▼.  87.)  When  the  means  were  not 
wanting,  women  wore  pallia,  which  were  in  gene- 
ral smaller,  finer,  and  of  more  splendid  and  b«uiti- 
ful  colours  than  those  of  men  (^ot/i^rta  h^Zpua, 
Aristoph.  Eeelet.  26,  75,  333),  although  men  also 
sometimes  displayed  their  fondness  for  dress  by 
adoptinff  in  Uiese  respects  the  fenule  costume. 
Thus  ^cibiades  was  distinguished  by  his  purple 
pallium  which  trailed  upon  the  ground  (Plut  Aldb. 
pp.  350,  362,  ed.  StepB.)  ;  for  a  train  was  one  of 
the  ornaments  of  Grecian  as  well  as  Oriental  dress 
(tfjutrtw  lA^cii,  Pkto,  Aidb.  L  p.  341,  ed.  Bekker ; 
Ovid.  Met.  xi.  166 ;  QuintiL  zl  3),  the  general 
role  being  that  the  upper  garment  should  reach  the 
knee,  but  not  the  ground.  (Aelian,  V.H.id,  10  ; 
Theophrast  Ckar.  4.) 

Philosophers  wore  a  coarse  and  cheap  pallium, 
which  from  being  ezposed  to  much  wear  was 
called  rpi^w  and  rpiBiviop,  (Aristoph.  Phd.  897  ; 
Athen.  v.  p.  21 1,  e  ;  Themist.  OraL  z.  p.  155,  ed. 
Dindoif ;  pallimtrum^  ApuL  Florid,  i.)  The  same 
was  worn  also  by  poor  persons  (Isaeus,  de  Die, 
p.  94,  ed.  Reiske  ;  Polyaen.  Strat  vii.  35),  by  the 
Spartans  (Athen.  zii.  p.  635,  e  ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  vil 
13),  and  in  a  later  age  by  monks  and  hermits 
(^m^y  rpc§«iyior,  Synes.  Epid.  147  ;  tagum  nuti- 
cMm,  Hieron.  Vita  HOar.).  These  blanketeers 
(rpiftfro^poi,  Palladii,  Hist.  Lout,  m  vita  Serap.) 
often  went  without  a  tunic,  and  they  sometimes 
supplied  its  place  by  the  greater  siie  of  their  pal- 
lium. It  is  recorded  of  the  philosopher  Antisthenes, 
that  **  he  first  doubled  his  pallium  **  (Diog.  Laftrt 
vi.  6,  13),  in  which  contrivance  he  was  followed 
by  his  brother  Cynics  (Brunck,  AnaL  u.  22 ;  Hor. 
Epiet.  i.  7.  25),  and  especially  by  Diogenes,  who 
alio  slept  and  died  in  it,  and  who  according  to 
some  was  the  first  inventor  of  this  fiishion.  (Diog. 
Lairt  vi  22,  77.)  The  large  pallhmi,  thus  used, 
was  called  ScirXotr  (tUpUM,  Isid.  Hisp.  Orig,  ziz. 
24),  and  also  Exoms,  because,  being  worn  with- 
out the  fibula,  it  left  the  right  shoiUder  bare,  as 
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seen  in  the  preeeding  fiffure  of  Polynieei,  and  in 
the  bas-relief  in  Dodwd'k  Tour  already  referrsd 
to  (Pkut  MiL  iv.  4.  43  ;  Aelian,  F.  ^.  iz.  84)  ; 
and,  when  a  girdle  was  added  round  the  waist,  it 
approached  s^  more  to  the  appearance  of  the 
single-sleeved  tunic,  the  use  of  which  it  superMded. 

Under  the  Roman  republic  and  the  early  Em- 
perors, the  TooA  was  worn  by  men  instead  of  the 
pallium.  They  were  proud  of  this  distinction,  and 
therefore  considered  that  to  be  paUtahu  or  tc^ue 
instead  of  being  togatue  indicated  an  aflfectation  of 
Grecian  or  even  barbarian  manners.  {Graeoo  paOio 
oiiuetas,  PlJn.  Epiet,  iv.  11  ;  Graeei  pdlUaHy  Plant 
Cure.  ii.  8.  9  ;  Cic;  Phi  r.  6,  ziv.  1  ;  Sueton. 
JmL  48  ;  VaL  Maz.  iL  6.  §  10.)  Osecina,  on  his 
return  from  the  north  of  Europe,  offended  the 
Romans  (togaioe)  by  addressing  them  in  a  plaid 
(«0moo/br«  wagnlo)  and  trowserk  [Braocas.] 
(Tacit  HieL  a  20.)  [J.  Y.J 

PA'LMIPES,  I  ^pee  et  paimtu^  a  Roman 
measure  of  length,  equal  to  a  foot  and  a  palm  ;  or 
a  foot  and  a  quarter,  or  15  inches,  or  20  digits. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  zvii.  20.  s.  32  ;  Vitruv.  v.  6).  [P.S.J 

PALMUS,  properly  the  width  of  the  open 
hand,  or,  mora  encUy,  of  the  four  fingers,  was 
used  by  the  Romans  for  two  different  measures  of 
length,  namely,  as  the  translation  of  the  Greek 
iroXoMrr^,  or  IU»por  in  old  Greek,  and  ovifo^ 
respectively.  In  the  fivmer  sense  it  is  equal  to 
4  digits,  or  3  inches,  or  l-4th  of  a  foot,  or  l-6di 
of  the  cubit  [Mknsura,  p.  751,  b.]  Jerome  (la 
jETzecA.  40)  ezpressly  states  that  this  was  its  proper 
meaning,  but  that  the  Greek  awiBoftii  was  idso 
called  by  some  palmue;  or,  for  the  sake  of  di§- 
tinction,  palma  ;  in  which  sense  it  would  be  3-4ths 
of  a  foot  Hence  some  writers  distinguish,  in  the 
old  Roman  metrical  system,  a  pahiuu  mqjor  of  9 
inches,  and  a  paimau  minor  of  8  inches,  and  they 
suppose  that  the  former  is  referred  to  by  Varro 
(A.  R.  iii.  7).  Ideler  has,  however,  shown  that 
this  supposition  is  groondless,  that  Varro  refen  to 
the  common  palm  of  4  digits  (3  inchesX  and  the 
larger  palm  only  occurs  in  later  Roman  writeri. 
{Ueber  die  Lempem  mud  Fladmmaese  der  AUeHy 
p.  129).  From  this  large  palmue  of  9  inches  the 
modem  Roman  palmo  is  derived.  [P.  S.] 

PALUDAMENTUM,  according  to  Yarn  {LX. 
vil  37)  and  Festus  («.«.),  originaUv  signified 
any  military  decoration  ;  but  the  word  is  always 
used  to  denote  the  cloak  worn  by  a  Roman  genenil 
commanding  an  army,  his  principal  officers  and 
personal  attendants,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
sagnm  [Saoum]  of  the  common  soldiers  and  the 
toga  or  garb  of  peace.  It  was  the  practice  for  a 
Roman  magistrate  after  he  had  received  the  tmpe- 
rinm  from  the  Comitia  Curiata  and  offered  up  his 
vows  in  the  Cf^titol,  to  march  out  of  the  city  arrayed 
in  the  paludamentum  (exire  palmdatue^Cic  ad  /bm, 
viiL  10)  attended  by  his  lictors  in  similar  attin 
(jxdudatie  lidoribusy  Liv.  zli  10,  ziv.  89),  nor 
could  he  asam  enter  the  gates  until  he  had  formally 
divested  lumself  of  this  emblem  of  military  power, 
a  ceremony  considered  so  solemn  and  so  indispens- 
able that  even  the  emperors  observed  it  (Tacit 
Hiet.  il  89  ;  comparo  Sueton.  Vitell.  all.)  Hence 
Cicero  declared  that  Verres  had  sinned  **  contra 
auspicia,  contra  omnes  divinas  et  humanas  teli- 

S'ones,**  because,  after  leaving  the  city  in  his  palu- 
imentum  (cmii  pahdaime  ejcieeet\  he  stole  back  in 
a  litter  to  visit  his  mistressi  (/a  Verr.  v.  18.) 
The  palttdamentom  was  open  in  fioit,  reached 
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down  to  tlie  knrea  or  a  little  lover,  luti  bung 
Ifnulj  over  the  vhontdflTA,  being  laateDed  iicrota 
the  cLnt  by  a  clsap.  A  foolish  cootroTenj  has 
ariKD  ammg  antiqaaricfl  with  ngard  to  the  poei- 

Ihe  right  ttunilder,  othen  on  the  left,  both  ^Bniei 
appealing  to  ancient  itatnei  and  Kulplniei  in  nip- 
port  of  their  Dcveial  Dpiniong.  It  u  eiident  fnnn 
the  naCuie  of  the  garment,  ai  reprcKHted  in  the 
uineied  iltnttntioni,  that  tbe  bnekle  mtut  hsTc 
ihifted  from  place  to  place  according  to  the  move- 
me nt«  oF  the  wearer  ;  accordingly,  in  the  foUowing 
mt,  which  containi  two  figure!  iima  Tnjan'icolDian, 
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hand  and  ann  would  be  free  and  anemhunBed  ; 
but  in  the  preceding  cut,  co|Hed  from  tbe  Rucslta 
Maffti.  reprenenting  alia  a  Roman  emperor,  wo 
ve  that  the  claip  ii  on  the  left  ihoulder  : 
in  the  cnt  below,  the  noble  head  of  a  witriar 
the  great  Moaaie  of  Pompeii,  we  gee  tbe 
paludsmentam  dying  back  in  the  charn,  and  the 
ciaip  ncaH;  in  front.  It  may  be  nid  that  the  laat 
ii  a  Grecian  figure  ;  bat  thii,  if  true,  i)  of  no  im- 
portance, lince  the  chlamyi  and  the  palndsmentmn 
were  etaentially,  if  nolabnlutely,  the  tame.  Nonioa 
Marcellui  cnnsiderB  the  two  temu  lynonymoiu, 
and  Tacitug  (Ann.  lii.  G6)  tdli  how  the  gplendtd 
nsumachia  exhibited  by  Claudius  waa  newed  bj 
Agrippina  dreiaed  Mamfde  aanite,  while  Pliny 
(H.  N.  u>iiL  3}  and  Dion  Caanna  (Ix.  S3)  in 
narrating  the  nme  ibny  use  reapectirely  tbe  ex- 
-'  '-      '0  aimtutilif  and   x^miMi 


preaaioni 
taxjiiaif. 


one  repreietitbg  an  officer,  tbe  olher  the  emperor 
with  a  tunic  and  fringed  paludamentum,  wa  ob- 
tent  thi  daip  on  the  right  ihenlder,  and  thii 
would  manifenly  be  itg  ujnial  poaition  when  the 
doak  waa  not  uted  for  waimlb,  for  thui  the  light 


he  eolour  of  the  gntudamentnm  wai  conuaoaly 

le  oc  purple,  and  hence  it  waa  marked  utd  re- 

ibered   tbat  Crauni   on   the  momiiig  of  the 

fiital  battle  of  Cairiiae  went  forth  in  a  darii-aikuird 

mantle.     (Val.  Max.   t.  6.  §  11  ;  eotopaie  Plin. 

H.  ff.   zxiL  1  ;    Hirtina,   di    ballo   Afiicaao,   c 

r.)  [W.  R.J 

PALUS,  a  pole  or  (take,  wai  uged  in  tbe  mili- 

ly  eierciiei  of  the  Homant.  It  wa>  itnck  into 
the  ground,  and  the  tironei  had  to  atladt  it  ai  if  it 
bad  been  a  real  enemy  ;  hence  thia  kind  of  eier' 
ig  aomelimeg  called /■a&wia.  (VegeL  L  11). 
JUTsnal  (Ti.  247)  alludea  to  it  when  be  BTl, 
*■  Quit  non  Tidit  lulneia  pali  P  -  and  Martial  (nL 
32.  8)  ipeakg  of  it  nnder  the  same  of  Kipea,  >  Am 

idi  ilipidi  ictnt  hebeg."  (Becker,Oa/bu,i.  p.S76.) 
PAHBOECVTIA  (wofifai^.a),  a  featin  pue- 
gyria  of  all  tbe  Boeotiang,  which  the  grammariang 
compare  with  tbe  Panathenaea  of  the  Atticuia, 
and  the  Panionia  of  tbe  lomana.  The  principal 
object  of  tbe  meeting  waa  the  common  wimhip  tt 
Athena  JtoDia,  who  had  a  Icmpte  is  the  aagh- 
beurhood  of  Coronn,  near  which  the  fBnes; 
waaheld.  {Strabo.ix.p.'lll  i  Pans.ii  *' 
From  Polybin*  {It.  3,  ix.  34)  il  appean  iami  uuruig 
thii  national  featiral  no  war  waa  allowed  to  be 
carried  on,  and  that  in  case  of  a  war  a  tmce  waa 
always  concluded.  Thia  panegyria  ig  abo  men- 
tioned by  Plntareb.  (AmaL  NanvL  p.  774,  C) 
It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  the  Pamboeotia  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  political  constitutian  of 
fiwotia,  or  with  tbe  relalioo  of  its  several  towns 
Id  Thebea  ;  but  if  go,  il  tan  hare  besi  only  pre- 
TJout  to  the  time  when  Thebea  had  obtained  the 
undisputed  ntpremacy  in  Boeotih  The  qnealiini 
is  discussed  in  Swnte  Civix,  De$  Gamrmtmaili  fi- 
arat.  p.  311,  die  i  lUoiil-BochcUa,  dbr  la  Farm 
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et  rAdmimdr.  de  fEUU  fidtratif  de$  BlaUau^  in 
the  Mem.  de  PAcad.  dea  InteripL  vol.  yiii.  (1827) 
p.  214,  &C. ;  Wachnnath,  HeU.AU,  toL  i.  p.  176. 
2d  edit.  [L.  S.] 

PAl^ATHENAEA  (nai^Foia),  the  greatest 
and  most  splendid  of  the  festi?als  celehreted  in 
Attica  in  honour  of  Athena,  in  the  character  of 
Athena  Polias,  or  the  protectress  of  the  city.  It 
was  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Erich&onius 
(Harpocrat  j;  o.  UaamXHivtua ;  Mann.  Par.  Ep,  lOX 
and  its  original  name,  until  the  time  of  Theseos, 
was  beUeved  to  haye  been  Athenaea ;  but  when 
Theseus  united  all  the  Atticans  into  one  body,  this 
festival,  which  then  became  the  common  festival  of 
all  Atticans,  was  called  Panathenaea.  (Paus.  riil 
2.  §  1  ;  Plut  The».  24  ;  ApoUod.  iiL  14.  §  6  ; 
Hygin.  Po«L  Attnm,  ii.  13;  Suid.  s. e.  TlayaBiiyaut.) 
According  to  this  account  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
name  of  the  festival  were  derived  from  that  of  the 
city  ;  but  the  original  name  Athenaea  was  un- 
doubtedly derived  from  that  of  the  goddess,  and 
the  subsequent  appellation  Panathenaea  merely  sig< 
nifies  the  festival  of  Athena,  common  to  or  cele- 
brated by  all  the  Attic  tribes  conjointly.  Pana- 
thenaea are  indeed  mentioned  as  having  been  cele- 
brated previous  to  the  reign  of  Theseus  (ApoUod. 
iii.  15.  §  7  ;  Diod.  iv.  60),  but  these  writers 
merely  transfer  a  name  common  in  their  own  days 
to  a  time  when  it  was  not  yet  applicable.  The 
Panathenaea,  which,  as  far  as  the  character  implied 
in  the  name  is  concerned,  must  be  regarded  as  an 
institution  of  Theseus,  were  celebrated  once  in 
every  year.  (Harpocrat  Suid.  s.  v.)  All  writers 
who  have  occasion  to  speak  of  this  festival  agree 
in  distinguishing  two  kinds  of  Panathenaea,  the 
greater  and  the  lesser,  and  in  stating  that  the 
former  was  held  every  fourth  year  (wtyraenipLs)^ 
while  the  latter  was  celebrated  once  in  every 
year.  Libani}ia{Aiyum.adDemotth,Mid.  p.  510), 
by  mistake  calls  the  lesser  Panathenaea  a  rpivnipls. 

The  time,  when  the  lesser  Panathenaea  (which 
■re  mostly  called  Panathenaea,  without  any  epithet, 
while  the  greater  are  generally  distinguished  by 
the  adjective /iC7(iAa)  were  celebrated,  is  described 
by  Proclus  (ad  Flat,  JHm.  p.  26,  &c.)  in  a  vague 
manner  as  following  the  celebration  of  the  Bendi> 
deia ;  from  which  Meursins  infers  that  the  Pana- 
thenaea were  held  on  the  day  after  the  Bendideia, 
that  is,  on  the  20th  of  Thargelion.  Petitus  (Leg, 
AU,p.  18),  on  the  other  hand,  has  shown  from 
Demosthenes  (c  TimoenU,  p.  708),  that  the  Pana- 
thenaea must  have  fallen  in  the  month  of  Heca- 
tombaeon,  and  Corsini  (Fad.  AtL  ii.  357,  &c) 
has  further  proved  from  the  same  passage  of  De- 
mosthenes, that  the  festival  must  have  commenced 
before  the  20th  of  this  month,  and  we  may  add 
that  it  was  probably  on  the  17th.  Clinton  (Fad. 
HeU.  il  pb  332,  &c)  has  revived  the  opinion  of 
Meursius.    (Compare  H.  A.  MUller,  PamaUimaiea^ 

ca) 

The  great  Panathenaea  were,  according  to  the 
unanimous  accounts  of  the  ancients,  a  pentaeteris, 
and  were  held  in  the  third  year  of  every  Olympiad. 
(B<ickh,  Slaalsh.  ii.  p.  165,  &c.)  Proclus  (ad  PkU. 
TVm.  p.  9)  says  that  the  great  Panathenaea  were 
held  on  the  28th  of  Hecatombaeon.  This  8tat&* 
ment,  however,  roust  not  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
the  great  Panathenaea  only  lasted  for  one  day ; 
but  Proclus  in  mentioning  this  particular  day  was 
probably  thinking  of  the  most  solemn  day  of  the 
mtival  on  which  the  great  procession  took  place 
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(Thucyd.  vi.  56),  and  which  was  in  all  probability 
the  last  day  of  the  festival,  for  it  is  expressly  stated 
that  the  festival  Listed  for  several  days.  (SchoL  ad 
Eurip.  HtaA.  464 ;  Aristid.  Panatk.  p.  147.)  We 
have,  moreover,  every  reason  to  suppose  with 
Bdckh,  that  the  great  Panathenaea  took  place  on 
the  same  days  of  the  month  of  Hecatombaeon,  on 
which  the  lesser  Panathenaea  were  held,  and  that 
the  latter  were  not  celebrated  at  all  in  those  yean 
in  which  the  former  feU.  Now  i^  as  we  have 
supposed,  the  lesser  Panathenaea  commenced  m 
the  17th,  and  the  last  day  of  the  greater  festival 
fell  on  the  28th  of  Hecatombaeon,  we  may  perhaps 
be  justified  in  believing  that  the  lesser  as  well  as 
the  greater  Panadienaea  lasted  for  twelve  days, 
that  is,  from  the  17th  to  the  28th  of  Hecatom- 
baeon. This  time  is  not  too  long,  if  we  consider 
that  the  ancients  themselves  call  the  Panathenaea 
the  longest  of  all  festivals  (Schol.  ad  Aridopk.  Nub. 
385),  and  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  great  variety  of 
games  and  ceremonies  that  took  place  during  the 
season.  When  the  distinction  between  the  greater 
and  lesser  Panathenaea  was  introduced,  is  not  cer- 
tain, but  the  former  are  not  mentioned  before  OL 
66.  3  (Thucyd.  vi.  66,  I  20  ;  Herod,  v.  66),  and 
it  may  therefore  be  supposed  that  they  were  in- 
stituted a  short  time  before  OL  66,  perhaps  by 
Peisistiatus,  for  about  his  time  certain  innovations 
were  made  in  the  celebration  of  the  Panathenaea, 
as  is  mentioned  below.  The  principal  difference 
between  the  two  festivals  was,  that  the  greater 
one  was  more  solemn,  and  that  on  this  occasion 
the  peplus  of  Athena  was  carried  to  her  temple  in 
a  most  magnificent  procession  which  was  not  held 
at  the  lesser  Panathenaea. 

The  solemnities,  games,  and  amusements  of  the 
Panathenaea  were:  rich  sacrifices  of  buUs,  foot, 
horse,  and  chariot  races,  gymnastic  and  musical 
contests,  and  the  lampadephoria ;  rhapsodists  re* 
cited  the  poems  of  Homer  and  other  epic  poets, 
philosophers  disputed,  cock-fights  were  exhibited, 
and  the  people  indulged  in  a  variety  of  other 
amusements  and  entertainments.  It  is,  however, 
not  to  be  supposed  that  all  these  solemnities 
and  games  took  place  at  the  Panathenaea  from 
the  earliest  times.  Gjrmnastic  contests,  horse  and 
chariot  races  and  sacrifices  are  mentioned  in  the 
legends  belonging  to  the  period  anterior  to  the 
reign  of  Theseus.  (ApoUod.  and  Diod.  IL  ee. ; 
Plut  ThB8,  24.)  The  prize  in  these  contests  was 
a  vase  with  some  oil  from  the  ancient  and  sacred 
olive  tree  of  Athena  on  the  Acropolis.  (Pind.  iVsm. 
X.  35,  &C.  ;  Schol  ad  Sopk.  Oed.  CoL  698.)  A 
great  many  of  such  vases,  called  Panathenaic  vases 
(ifi^pus  llayaBrivaucol^  Athen.T.  p.  199),  have  in 
late  years  been  found  in  Etruria,  southern  Italy, 
Sicily,  and  Greece.  They  represent  on  one  side 
the  figure  of  Athena,  and  on  the  other  the  various 
contests  and  games  in  which  these  vases  were 
given  as  prises  to  the  victofi.  The  contests  them- 
selves have  been  accurately  described  from  these 
vases  by  Ambrosch  (AnnaL  deiP  ImUL  1833.  p.  64 
—69),  and  the  probable  order  in  which  they  took 
place  has  been  defined  by  MUUer  (L  e.  p.  80,  &c.). 

The  poems  of  Homer  wei  e  read  by  rhapsodists 
only  at  the  great  PanatlienscA  (Lycuxg.  c  Leocrat, 
p.  161),  and  this  custom  coir.menced  in  the  time  of 
Pisistratus  or  of  his  son  1  .ipparchus,  after  these 
poems  had  been  coUectf  d.  Afterwards  the  works 
of  other  epic  poets  also  were  recited  on  this  occa- 
sion. (Plat  tiifparck.  p.228,b  •  Aelian,  F.  U. 
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TUL  2.)    Songs  in  praise  of  Hannodius  and  Aris- 
togiton  appear  to  have  been  among  the  standing 
costoms  at  the  Panathenaea.     Musical  contests  in 
singing  and  in  playing  the  flute  and  the  cithara 
were  not  introduced  until  the  time  of  Pericles  ; 
they  were  held  in  the  Odeum.    (Pint  PerieL 
13.)    The  first  who  gained  the  victory  in  these 
contests  was   Phrynis,  in  01.  81.  1.    (Schol.  ad 
Arutopk,  Nvb.  971  ;  Marm.  Par.  Ep.  64.)    The 
prize  for  the  victors  in  the  musical  contests  was, 
as  in  the  gymnastic  contests,  a  vase,  but  with 
an  additional  chaplet  of  olive  bnmches.     (Suid. 
8.  V.  nava^^Muo.)   Cyclic  choruses  and  other  kinds 
of  dances  were  also  performed  at  the  Panathenaea 
(Lys.  de  Muner,  aooepL  p.  161),  and  the  pyrrhic 
dance  in  armour  is  expressly  mentioned.     (Aris- 
toph.  Ntii,  988,  with   the  Schol.)     Of  the  dis- 
cussions of  philosophers  and  orators  at  the  Pana- 
thenaea we  still  posseM  two  specimens,  the  xAyot 
nayadfiyaiKSs  of  Isocrates,  and  that  of  Aristides. 
Herodotus  is  said  to  have  recited  his  history  to  the 
Athenians  at  the  Panathenaea.    The  management 
of  the  sames  and  cont^ts  was  entrusted  to  persons 
called  a0\oB4rcu,  whose  number  was  ten,  one  being 
taken  from  every  tribe.     Their  office  lasted  from 
one  great  Panathenaic  festival  to  the  other.    (Pol- 
lux, viii.  8.  6.)     It  was  formerly  believed,  on  the 
statement  of  Diogenes  Laertius  (iii.  56  ;  compare 
Suidas,  s.  v,  Terpa^jryla)^  that  dramatic  represent- 
ations also  took  place  at  the  Panathenaea,  but  this 
mistake  has  been  clearly  refuted  by  Bjkkh.  {Grxtec. 
TVag.Prim!^.^.  207.) 

The  lampodephona  or  torch-race  of  the  Pana- 
thenaea has  been  confounded  by  many  writers,  and 
even  by  Wachsmuth  (HelL  Alt.  ii.  2.  p.  246  ; 
iL  p.  573,  2d  ed.),  with  that  of  the  Beudideia. 
On  what  day  it  was  held,  and  in  what  relation 
it  stood  to  the  other  contests,  is  unknown,  though 
it  is  clear  that  it  must  have  taken  place  in  the 
evening.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers 
that  the  lampadephoria  took  place  only  at  the 
great  Panathenaea,  but  this  rests  upon  the  feeble 
testimony  of  Libanius  (Argmn.  ad  Demosth,  Mid, 
p.  510),  while  all  other  writers  who  mention 
this  lampadephoria,  speak  of  it  as  a  part  of  the 
Panathenaea  in  ^eral,  without  toe  epithet 
/teyclAa,  which  is  itself  a  sufficient  proof  that  it 
was  common  to  both  festivals.  The  same  is  implied 
in  a  statement  of  the  author  of  the  Elymologicum 
Magnum  (s.  o.  K(f)afiftK6s),  The  prize  of  the 
victor  in  the  lampadephoria  was  probably  the 
lampas  itself,  which  he  dedicated  to  Hermes. 
(Bockh,  Corp.  Jfueript.  i.  n.  243,  250.) 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  order  in 
which  the  solemnities  took  place.  We  may,  how- 
ever, believe  that  those  parts  which  were  the  most 
ancient  preceded  those  which  were  of  later  intro- 
duction. Another  assistance  in  this  respect  are  the 
sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  (now  in  the  British 
Museum),  in  which  a  series  of  the  solemnities  of 
the  Panathenaea  is  represented  in  the  great  pro- 
cession. But  they  neither  represent  all  the  so- 
lemnities— for  the  lampadephoria  and  the  gym- 
nastic contests  are  not  represented — nor  can  it 
be  supposed  that  the  artists  should  have  sacrificed 
beauty  and  symmetry  merely  to  give  the  solemnities 
in  precisely  the  same  order  as  they  succeeded  one 
another  at  the  festival.  In  fact  we  see  in  these 
sculptures  the  flute  and  cithara  playns  represented 
as  preceding  the  chariots  and  men  on  horseback, 
tlimigh  the  contests  in  chariot  and  horse  racing 
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probably  preceded  the  mniical  contefti.  But  we 
nuy  infer  from  the  analogy  of  other  great  festivals 
that  the  solemnities  commenced  with  ncrifioes. 
The  sacrifices  at  the  Panathenaea  were  very  muni- 
ficent ;  for  each  town  of  Attica,  as  well  as  evay 
colony  of  Athens,  and,  during  the  time  of  her  great- 
ness, eveiy  subject  town,  had  to  contribute  to  this 
sacrifice  by  sending  one  bull  each.  (Schol.  uirufapA. 
Ntit,  385.)  The  meat  of  the  victims  appears  to 
have  been  distributed  among  the  people  ;  but 
before  the  feasting  commenced,  the  public  herald 
prayed  for  the  welfere  and  promenty  of  the  le- 
public.  After  the  battle  of  Marathon  the  Plataeans 
were  included  in  this  prayer.  (Herod.  vL  111.) 

The  chief  solemnity  of  the  great  Panathenaea 
was  the  magnificent  procession  to  the  temple  of 
Athena  Polias,  which,  as  stated  above,  pn^aUy 
took  place  on  the  hut  day  of  the  festive  aeason. 
The  opinion  of  Creuzer  (SyndtoL  it  p.  810)  that 
this  procession  also  took  place  at  the  leiser  Pana- 
thenaea, is  opposed  to  all  ancient  authoritiea  with 
the  exception  of  the  Scholiasts  on  Plato  {RepM. 
init)  and  on  Aristophanes  {£qmL  566),  and  these 
scholiasts  are  evidently  in  utter  eonfruioo  about 
the  whole  matter.  The  whole  of  this  {wooeasum  is 
represented  in  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  the 
work  of  Phidias  and  his  disciples.  The  description 
and  explanation  of  this  magnificent  work  of  art, 
and  of  the  procession  it  represents,  would  lead  na 
too  fiir.  (See  Stuart,  Atdiq,  of  Athemt^  voL  ii. ; 
Leake,  Topogr,  of  Athetu^  p.  215,  &c. ;  C.  O. 
MUller,  Andeni  AH  and  U»  Rem,  §  118  ;  H.  A. 
MUller,  PanaJth,  p.  98,  &c.)  The  chief  object  of 
this  procession  was  to  carry  the  peplus  of  the  god- 
dess to  her  temple.  It  r.as  a  crocus-ooloored 
garment  for  the  goddess,  and  made  by  maiden% 
called  ipyatrrtyai.  (Hesych.  s.  v. ;  compare  Ar- 
RHKPHORIA.)  In  it  were  woven  Enceladus  and  the 
giants,  as  they  were  conquered  by  the  goddess. 
(Enrip.  HoeiA.  466  ;  SchoL  ad  AridopL  EtptiL 
566  ;  Suid.  s,  v.  TlirXof  ;  Viig.  av.  29,  &e.  ; 
compare  PUt  Euthyd,  p.  6.)  Proclus  {ad  Plot 
Tim,)  says  that  the  figures  on  the  peplus  Te^re^ 
sented  the  Olympic  gods  conquering  the  giants, 
and  this  indeed  is  the  subject  represented  on  a 
peplus  worn  by  an  Athena  preserved  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  Dresden.  On  one  occasion  in  later  timea, 
when  the  Athenians  overwhelmed  Demetrius  and 
Antigonus  with  their  flatteries,  they  also  decreed 
that  their  images,  along  with  those  of  the  gods, 
should  be  woven  into  the  peplus.  (Plut  Danetr, 
10.)  The  peplus  was  not  carried  to  the  temple  by 
men  but  was  suspended  from  the  mast  of  a  ship 
(Schol.  Horn,  IL  v.  734  ;  Philoetr.  ViL  Soph,  i  5. 
p.  550;  compare  Bockh,  O^raee.  TVag.  Prine,  p.  ]  93  ; 
Schol.  ad  Aristoph,  Patt,  418)  ;  and  this  ship^ 
which  was  at  other  times  kept  near  the  Areiopagua 
(Pans.  i.  29.  §  1),  was  moved  along  on  land,  it  ia 
said,  by  subterraneoua  maddnea.  What  these  ma- 
chines may  have  been  is  involved  in  utter  obscurity . 
The  procession  proceeded  from  the  Cenmeicns,  near 
a  monument  called  Leooorium  (Thucyd.  i  20),  to 
the  temple  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis,  and  thence  along 
the  Pelasgic  wall  and  the  temple  of  ApoUo  Pythius 
to  the  Pnyx,  and  thence  to  the  Acropolis,  where 
the  statue  of  Minerva  Polias  was  adorned  with  the 
peplus. 

In  this  procession  nearly  the  whole  popolatioo 
of  Attica  appears  to  have  t^en  part,  either  on  foot, 
on  horseback,  or  in  chariots,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon.    Aged  men  oanied  olivt 
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tmnehea,  and  weie  called  boXXo^pM  (Etym.  M. 
and  Hesych.  ».«.)»  young  men  attended,  at  leait 
In  earlier  times,  in  armour  (Thucyd.  ti.  56),  and 
maidens  who  belonged  to  the  noblest  fiimilies  of 
Athens  carried  baskets,  containing  ofierings  for  the 
goddess,  whence  they  were  called  ican^poi.  (Har- 
pocrat  s.  V.  Karn^pos ;  compare  Thucyd.  L  c) 
Respecting  the  part  which  aliens  took  in  this  pro- 
cession, and  the  duties  they  had  to  perform,  see 
Hydriaphoria. 

Men  who  had  deserved  well  of  the  republic  were 
rewarded  with  a  gold  crown  at  the  great  Pana- 
thenaea,  and  the  herald  had  to  announce  the  erent 
during  the  gymnastic  contests.  (Demosth.  de  Coron. 
p.  265  ;  compare  Meurs.  PaneUh.  p.  43.)  Prisoners 
also  were  aUowed  to  enjoy  ■  freedom  during  the 
great  Panathenaea.  (Ulpian,  ad  Demoith,  e,  TVmo- 
crat.  p.  740  ;  compare  Demosth.  de  Fait,  Leg. 
p.  394.) 

(Compare  J.  Meursii,  Panatkenaea^  Uber  tittpu- 
larisy  Lugd.  Bat  1619  ;  C.  Hofimann,  PatuOU- 
miihot,  Cassel,  1835,  8vo. ;  H.  A.  MiUler,  Pa- 
natkenaica^  Bonn,  1837,  8ya  ;  C.  0.  MUller*s 
Dissertation,  Quo  cutni  tempore  PaneUheHoea  minora 
edehraia  tint,  which  is  reprinted  in  the  Philological 
Museum,  voL  ii.  pp.  227—235.)  [L.  S.J 

PANCRATIASTAE.    [Pancratium.] 

PANCRATIUM  {woPYKpdrioy)  is  composed  of 
way  and  Kpdrof,  and  accordingly  sigiufiet  an 
athletic  game,  in  which  all  the  powers  of  the 
fighter  were  aiUed  into  action.  The  pancmtium 
was  one  of  the  games  or  gymnastic  contests  which 
were  exhibited  at  all  the  great  festiTals  of  Greece; 
it  consisted  of  boxing  and  wrestling  (inryfi^  and 
rdXtf),  and  was  reckoned  to  be  one  of  the  heary  or 
hard  exercises  (Jieytaviffyara  fiapda  or  /Sop^cpa), 
on  account  of  the  violent  exertions  it  required,  and 
for  this  reason  it  was  not  much  practised  in  the 
gymnasia ;  and  where  it  was  practised,  it  was  pro- 
bably not  without  modifications  to  render  it  easier 
for  the  boys.  According  to  the  ancient  physicians 
it  had  very  rarely  a  beneficial  influence  upon  health. 
(H.  Mercurial.  De  Art  Oymnatt.  r.  7.) 

At  Sparta  the  regular  pancratium  was  forbidden, 
but  the  name  was  there  applied  to  a  fierce  and 
irregular  fight  not  controlled  by  any  rules,  in  which 
even  biting  and  scratching  were  not  uncommon, 
and  in  which,  in  short,  every  thing  was  allowed  by 
which  one  of  the  parties  might  hope  to  overcome 
the  other.  In  Homer  we  neither  find  the  game 
nor  the  name  of  the  pancratium  mentioned,  and  as 
it  was  not  Introduced  at  the  Olympic  games  until 
01.  33  (Pans.  v.  8.  §  3),  we  may  presume  that  the 
game,  though  it  may  have  existed  long  before  in  a 
rude  state,  was  not  brought  to  any  degree  of  per- 
fection  until  a  short  time  before  that  event.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  speak  of  an  inventor  of  the 
pancratium,  as  it  must  have  gradually  arisen  out  of 
a  rude  mode  of  fighting,  which  is  customary  among 
all  uncivilised  nations,  and  which  was  kept  up  at 
Sparta  in  its  original  state.  But  the  Greeks  re- 
garded Theseus  as  the  inventor  of  the  pancratium, 
who  for  want  of  a  sword  was  said  to  have  used 
this  mode  of  fighting  against  the  Minotaurus. 
(Schol.  ad  Pind.  Nem,  v.  89.)  Other  legends  re- 
presented Heracles  as  having  been  victor  in  the 
pancratium  (Pans.  v.  8.  §  1  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  273), 
and  later  writers  make  other  heroes  also  fight  the 
pancratium  (Lucan,  PkareaU  iv.  613,  &c.)  ;  but 
these  are  mere  fictions.  After  the  pancratiimi  was 
ODGa  introduced  at  Olympia,  it  aoon  found  its  way 
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also  into  the  other  great  games  of  Greece,  and  in 
the  times  of  the  Roman  emperors  we  also  find  it 
practised  in  Italy.  In  OL  145  the  pancratium  for 
boys  was  introduced  at  the  Olympic  games,  and 
the  first  boy  who  gained  the  victory  was  Phaedimus, 
a  native  of  a  town  in  Tro^  (Pans.  v.  8,  in  fin.) 
This  innovation  had  been  adopted  before  in  others 
of  the  national  games,  and  in  the  61st  Pythiad  (OL 
108),  we  find  a  Theban  boy  of  the  name  of  Olaides 
as  victor  in  the  panaatium  in  the  Pythian  games. 
(Pans.  z.  7.  §  3.)  At  the  Isthmian  games  the 
pancratium  for  boys  is  not  mentioned  till  the  reign 
of  Domitian  (Corsini,  Diteert,  Affon,p,  101)  ;  but 
this  may  be  merely  accidental,  and  the  game  may 
have  been  practised  long  before  that  time. 

Philostratus  (Jmag,  ii.  6)  says  that  the  pancra- 
tium of  men  was  the  most  beautiful  of  all  athletic 
contests  ;  and  the  combatants  must  certainly  have 
shown  to  the  spectators  a  variety  of  beautinil  and 
exciting  spectacles,  as  all  the  arts  of  boxing  and 
wrestling  appeared  here  united.  (Aristot  RkeL  i. 
6  ;  Pint  Sympoe,  il  p.  638,  fr)  The  combatants 
in  the  pancratium  did  not  use  the  oestas,  or  if 
they  did,  it  was  the  Tfiarrct  luXoK^epot  [Cia- 
tub],  so  that  the  hands  remained  free,  and  wounds 
were  not  easily  inflicted. 

The  name  of  these  combatants  was  pancratiastaa 
(yrayicpaxiurrai)  or  wdiniaxoi,  (Pollux  iii  30.  5.) 
They  fought  naked,  and  had  their  bodies  anointed 
and  covered  with  sand,  by  which  th^  were  en- 
abled to  take  hold  of  one  another.  (Philostr.  I.  e.  ; 
Aristoph.  P(ur,  848.)  In  cases  where  the  contests 
of  the  pancratiastae  were  not  regulated  by  strict 
rules,  it  might,  as  at  Sparta,  sometimes  happen, 
that  the  fighters  made  use  of  their  teeth  and  nails 
(Philostr.  /.  c. ;  Lucian,  DstnofMur,  c.  49  ;  Plut 
Lac,  Apophik  p.  234,  d.)  ;  but  such  irregularities 
probably  did  not  occur  at  any  of  the  great  public 
games. 

When  two  pancratiastae  began  their  contest, 
the  first  object  which  each  of  them  endeavoured 
to  accomplish,  veas  to  gain  a  fiivourable  posi- 
tion, each  trying  to  make  the  other  stand  so  that 
the  sun  might  shine  in  his  fiwe,  or  that  other 
inconveniences  might  prevent  his  fighting  with 
success.  This  struggle  {kyitw  wtpi  rijs  trrJur^vs, 
Aeschin.  e.  Cteeipk.  p.  83,  ed.  Steph.)  was  only  the 
introduction  to  the  real  contest,  though  in  certain 
cases  this  prepaiatory  struggle  might  terminate  the 
whole  game,  as  one  of  the  parties  might  wear  out 
the  other  by  a  scries  of  stratagems,  and  compel 
him  to  give  up  fiirther  resistance.  Sostratus  of 
Sicyon  had  gained  many  a  victory  by  such  tricks. 
(Pans.  vL  4.  §  1.)  When  the  r«il  contest  began, 
each  of  the  fighters  might  commence  by  boxing  or 
by  wrestling,  accordingly  as  he  thought  he  should  be 
more  successful  in  the  one  than  in  the  other.  The 
victory  was  not  decided  until  one  of  the  parties 
was  killed,  or  lifted  up  a  finder,  thereby  declaring 
that  he  was  unable  to  continue  the  contest  either 
from  pain  or  fatigue.  (Faber,  Agoniet.  i.  8.)  It 
usually  happened  that  one  of  the  combatants,  by 
some  trick  or  other,  made  his  antagonist  fidi  to  the 
ground,  and  the  wrestling,  which  then  commenced, 
was  called  hyoKKwox^^  and  continued  until  one 
of  the  parties  declared  himself  conquered  or  was 
strangled,  as  was  the  case  at  Olympia  with  Arrhi- 
chion  or  Arrachion  of  Phigalia,  in  OL  54.  (Pans. 
viii40.  §l,&c.;  Euseb.  Oirom,  p.  150,  Scalig.) 
A  lively  description  of  a  struggle  of  this  kind  is 
given  by  Philostiatos  (]L  c).    Sometimai  one  ol 
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the  fighters  fell  down  on  his  hack  on  purpose  that 
h^  might  thus  ward  off  the  attacks  of  his  antago- 
nist more  easily,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  trick  called 
imrtturfjiSs.  The  usual  mode  of  making  a  person 
fall  was  to  put  one  foot  hehind  his,  and  then  to 
push  him  backward,  or  to  seize  him  round  his 
body  in  such  a  manner  that  the  upper  part  being 
the  heavier  the  person  lost  his  balance  and  fell. 
Hence  the  expressions  fi4<rov  Xa/A^cfyctr,  fictroXa- 
§C(y,  fiiaoif  cupcty,  rk  fi4<ra  ^x***'*  '*^  f*'''lp^ 
avfy,  &c  (Scalig.  ad  Euseb.  Chron,  p.  48.)  The 
annexed   woodcut  represents  two  pairs  of  Pan- 


craiiastae ;  the  one  on  the  right  hand  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  iMokKufoicdKm^  and  that  on  the 
left  of  the  lucoKaStiv,  They  are  taken  from 
Kranse^B  Gynuuutik  ttnd  Agomstik  d.  HeUen,  Taf. 
xzL  b.  Fig.  35,  b.  31,  b.,  where  they  are  copied 
nspectively  from  Grivaud,  Rec  d.  Mon.  Ant 
yoL  i.  pL  20»  21,  and  Krause,  Signonm  vet,  ieones^ 
tab.  10. 

At  Rome  the  pancratium  is  first  mentioned  in 
the  games  which  Caligula  gave  to  the  people.  (Dion 
Cass.  lix.  13.)  After  this  time  it  seems  to  have 
become  extremely  popular,  and  Justinian  {NovelL 
CT.  c  I,  provided  wdyKopwoy  be,  as  some  suppose, 
a  mistake  for  wayKpdriov)  made  it  one  of  the  seven 
solemnities  (wp6oBoi)  which  the  consuls  had  to 
provide  for  the  amusement  of  the  people. 

Several  of  the  Oreek  pancratiastae  have  been 
immortalised  in  the  epinician  odes  of  Pindar, 
namely  Timodemus  of  Athens  {Nem,  ii.),  Melissus 
and  Strepsiades  of  Thebes  {litk.  ill  and  vi.),  Aris- 
todides,  Cleanderaod  Phylacides  of  Aegina  (Nem. 
iii.,  IttL  iv.  V.  and  vL),  and  a  boy  Pytheas  of 
Aegina.  (Nem.  v.)  But  besides  these  the  names 
of  a  great  many  other  victors  in  the  pancratium  are 
known.  (Compare  Fellows,  Ditooveries  in  Lycia, 
p.  313,  Lond.  1841.) 

The  diet  and  training  of  the  pancratiastae  was 
the  same  as  that  of  other  Athletae.  [Athlbtab. J 

(Compare  Hieron.  Mercurialis,  de  Arte  Gymnas- 
Uea  :  J.  H.  Krause,  Die  Oymnatiik  ttnd  Agonistik 
der  HeOeneny  vol.  L  pp.  534—556.)  [L.  S.] 

PANDECTAB  or  DIGESTA.  In  the  last 
month  of  the  year  a.  d.  530,  Justinian  by  a  Con- 
stitution addressed  to  Tribonian  empowered  him 
to  name  a  commission  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
Code  out  of  the  writings  of  those  Jurists  who  had 
enjoyed  the  Jus  Respondendi,  or,  as  it  is  expressed 
by  Uie  Emperor,  ^  antiquorum  prudcntium  quibus 
anctoritatem  oonscribendarum  interpretandarumque 
legnm  sacratissimi  principes  pracbucrunt."  The 
compilation  however  comprises  extracts  from  some 
writers  of  the  Republican  period  (Const.  Deo 
Auctore),  and  from  Aicadius  Charisius  and  Her- 
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mc^enianus.  Ten  years  were  allowed  for  the  com* 
pletion  of  the  work.  The  instructions  of  the 
Emperor  were,  to  select  what  was  useful,  to  omit 
what  was  antiquated  or  superfluous,  to  avoid  un- 
necessary repetitions,  to  get  rid  of  contradictions, 
and  to  make  such  other  changes  as  should  produce 
out  of  the  mass  of  ancient  Juristical  writings  a 
useful  and  complete  body  of  law  (jus  antiqimm). 
The  compilation  was  to  be  distributed  into  Fifty 
Books  and  the  Books  were  to  be  subdivided  into 
Titles  (Tiiuli).  The  work  was  to  be  named 
Digesta,  a  Latin  term  indicating  an  arrangement 
of  materials,  or  Pandectae,  a  Greek  word  express- 
ive of  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  work.  The 
name  Digesta  had  been  abready  used  by  Salvios 
Julianus  for  the  title  of  his  chief  work.  The  term 
Pandectae  had  also  been  applied  to  compi]ati<Ris 
which  contained  various  kinds  of  matter.  (A.  GelL 
Prae/.)  It  was  also  declared  that  no  commen- 
taries should  be  written  on  this  compilation,  but 
permission  was  given  to  make  Paratitia  or  references 
to  parallel  passages  with  a  short  statement  of  their 
contents.  (CohmL  Deo  Auctore,  s.  12.)  It  was 
also  declared  that  abbreviations  (tigld)  should  not 
be  used  in  forming  the  text  of  the  Digest.  The 
work  ^"Bs  completed  in  three  years  (17  CaL  Jan. 
533)  as  appears  by  a  Constitution  both  in  Greek 
and  Latin  which  confinned  the  work  and  gave  to 
it  legal  authority.  (ConsL  Tanta,  &c,  and  AclwKf  r.) 

Besides  Tribonian,  who  had  the  general  conduct 
of  the  undertaking,  sixteen  other  persons  are  men- 
tioned as  having  been  employed  on  the  woric, 
among  whom  were  the  Professors  Dorothens  and 
Anatolius,  who  for  that  purpose  had  been  inrited 
from  the  law-school  of  Berytus,  and  Theophilos 
and  Cratinus  who  resided  at  Constantinople.  The 
compilers  made  use  of  about  two  thousand  difiereat 
treatises,  which  contained  above  3,000,000  lines 
(versus,  (rrfx^Ot  ^^^  ^^  amount  retained  in  the 
compilation  was  only  150,000  lines.  Tribonian 
procured  this  large  collection  of  treatises,  many  of 
which  had  entirely  fieJlen  into  oblivion,  and  a  list 
of  them  was  prefixed  to  the  work,  pursuant  to  the 
instructions  of  Justinian.  (Const.  Tanta,  &c  s.  IS.) 
Such  a  list  is  at  present  only  found  in  the  Floren- 
tine MS.  of  the  Digest,  but  it  is  fiir  from  being 
accurate.  Still  it  is  probably  the  Index  mentioned 
in  the  Constitution,  Tanta,  &c  (Puchta,  Bemer- 
kunffen  ueber  den  Indea  FlormUinus^  in  Rheim.  Mus, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  365—370.) 

The  work  is  thus  dLstributed  into  Fifty  Books, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  three  books,  are  sub- 
divided into  Titles,  of  which  there  are  said  to  be 
422.  The  books  30,  31,32,  are  not  divided  into 
Titles,  but  have  one  common  Title,  De  Legatis  et 
Fideicommissis  ;  and  the  first  Title  of  the  45tb 
book,  De  Verborum  Obligationibus,  is  really  divided 
into  three  ports,  though  they  have  not  separate 
Rubricae.  Under  each  Title  are  placed  the  ex- 
tracts from  the  several  jurists,  numbered  1,  2,  3, 
and  so  on,  with  the  writer^s  name  and  the  name 
and  division  of  the  work  from  which  the  extract  is 
made.  These  extracts  are  said  to  amount  to  9123. 
No  name,  corresponding  to  Liber  or  Titulus,  is 
given  to  these  subdivisions  of  Tituli  which  are 
formed  by  the  extracts  from  the  several  writers, 
but  Justinian  (Const.  Tanta,  &c.  s.  7)  has  called 
them  **  leges,**  and  though  not  ^  laws  ^  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  they  were  in  fact  "  law  ; "  and 
in  the  same  sense  the  Emperor  calls  the  jurists 
''legislatores."  (Const.  Tan%SLG.^\6.)  TheFilty 
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Booki  differ  materially  both  in  bulk,  number  of 
titles,  and  number  of  eztracti.  The  Oloaaatores 
and  their  follower^  in  refeiring  to  the  Digest,  some- 
timei  indicate  the  work  by  P,  p,  or  n,  and  some- 
time! by  D  or  fi^  which  according  to  some  writers 
represents  D,  and  according  to  others  represents  IL 
The  oldest  printed  English  woik  in  which  the 
Digest  is  cited  is  Bracton*s  jyeatim  on  tke  Law  of< 
Englamd^  and  his  mode  of  citation  is  that  of  thtf 
Olossatores.  ( T\po  Dueowru*  by  O.  Long,  London, 
1847,  p.  107.) 

There  was  also  a  dirision  of  the  whole  Fifty 
Books  into  Seven  burger  masses,  called  Partes, 
which  corresponded  to  the  seven  main  divisions  of 
the  works  on  the  Edict,  and  had  also  a  special 
reference  to  the  coarse  of  instmction  then  estab- 
lished. Thns  the  first  Pan  comprises  Four  Books, 
the  second  Pars  comprises  seven  Books,  and  so  on. 
{ConuL  Tanta,  &e.  s.  2.  **  Igitur  prima  qnidem 
pars,**  Ac) 

The  number  of  writers  firom  whose  works  ex- 
tracts were  made  is  thirty-nine,  comprehending 
those  Jurists  from  whom  extracts  were  made  at 
second  hand,  as  Q.  Mucins  Scaevola,  the  Pontifex, 
from  whom  four  fragments,  and  Aelius  Gallus 
from  whom  one  fragment  is  taken  ;  but  omitting 
^ervitts  Sulpidus  Rufris,  who  is  represented  by 
Alfenns,  distinguishing  Aelius  Oallus  from  Julius 
Aquila,  Venuleins  from  Claudius  Satuminus ;  as- 
suming that  there  is  only  one  Pomponius,  and 
emitting  Sabinus  whose  name  is  erroneously  in- 
serted in  the  Florentine  Index.  (Zimmezn,  Gu- 
tkkkU  dei  Rom,  PrimtrtekU,^22i.) 

The  following  is  the  list  of  Jurists  from  whose 
writings  the  Digest  was  constructed,  as  it  is  given 
in  the  Palingenesia  of  Hommelius,  who  has  ar- 
ranged the  matter  taken  from  each  writer  under 
his  name,  and  placed  the  names  in  alphabetical 
order.  The  dates  of  the  Jurists  are  chiefly  founded 
on  the  authority  of  Zimmem.  The  figures  in  the 
third  column  indicate  the  ^uroportions  contributed 
to  the  Digest  by  each  Jurist,  estimated  in  the 
pages  of  Honmidius :  (a)  denotes  that  the  contri- 
bution is  under  one  page  of  the  Palingenesia. 
This  list  includes  Sabinus.  The  extracts  from 
many  of  the  writers  are  few  and  short :  those  from 
Ulpian  are  more  ihan  a  third  of  the  whole  ;  and 
next  to  these  the  extracts  from  Paulus,  Papinian, 
Julianas,  Pomponius,  Q.  Cervidius  Scaevola,  and 
Gains,  are  the  largest. 

DATS. 

SoxtOi  Caedlius  Afnoamnu  .  Hadrian  and  the 

Antonini    .    24 
AUtnu»  Varus,    a    pupil    of 
Servius  Sulpi- 
cius  Rufus  and 
contemporary 
with  Cicero       9 
JfiMiafiM .  Unknown    .    .   (a) 
AtguHn  .   .  perhaps  about  the 
time    of   Sep. 
Sevenis   .    .  (a) 
Areadhu  Charisius,  Constan- 

tine  the  Great  2^ 
Caracalla  .  .  17^ 
Domitian       and 

Hadrian     .    23 
Alex.  Sevenis      4 
Hadrinn  and  the 
Antonini    .    72 
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DATS 


/urins 
Julius 


Aurelius 
Jnventius 


Callittraitt$ 
Celnu  .  .  . 

FloreKiinut 
Gaiiu  .  .  . 


C.  Aelius* 

Claudius 

Prisons 

Salvias 

M.  Antistius 
Aemilius 
Lucius  Volusius 
Lucius  Ulpius 
Aelius 

Junius 
Rtttilius 
Arrins 
Herennius 

Quintns 

Priscus 

Lucius  Aemilius 

Justus 
Julius 

Licinius? 

Licinius 

Massurius 

Claudius 

Qn.  Cervidius 

Patemus 

Clonens 

Q.  Sep.  Florens 

Claudius 


Galhu 


Javolenut  . 

Jidkunu  . 

Labeo  .  .  . 
Afcicer.  .  ■ 
Maeeiamu 
Maretilua . 
Mareiamu 


a  contemporary 
of  Cicero    .     (a) 
Hermoffenicmuty  Constantino 

the  Great    .     9^ 
Nerva  and  Ha- 
drian ...  291 
,  a  pupil  of  Javo- 

lenus ...  90 
Augustus    .    .  12 
Alex.  Sevens .  10 
Antoninus  Pius    8 
The  Antonini  .  82| 
Caracalla       and 
Alex.Sevems  38 
Mauriekmrnt  Antoninus  Pius  1^ 
Magimut  .  Unknown    .    .  (a) 
Memmder,  Caracalla     .    .    3 
ModetHmu   a    pupil    of   D. 

Ulpianus     .  4l| 
Mmehu  Scaevola,      Pontilex 
ICaximus,  con- 
sul s.  c.  95  .    1 
NeraHus    .  Trajan  ...  10 
PapimMnu   S.  Severus   and 
Caiaealla      104 
M.  Aurelius  .    2| 
Alex.  Severus  297 
Antoninus  Pius  80 


Papiriui 
Pavlut  .  . 
Potnpofmu 
Proemiut,  . 
Rufimu  .  . 
StUntnu  .  . 
Satummm 
Seaevola  .  . 
Tarrmiettu$ 
Termtiui    . 

TertuUiamu 

Tfyphommus 


Salvius  Abumus  Valen* 


Domitius 


VeHuleiut 
Ulpiamui 


Otho?  ...  6 
Caiaealla  .  .  1^ 
Tiberius  .  .  \\ 
The  Antonini .  1 
The  Antonini.  78^ 
Commodus  .  (a) 
Hadrian  and  the 

Antonini  8| 

S.  Severus  and 

Caracalla  1) 

S.  Severus  and 

Caracalla     .  22 
Hadrian  and  An- 
toninus Pius     3 
The  Antonini .  10 
S.   Sevens    and 
Alex.  Sevens  610 


It  follows  from  the  instnctions  of  the  Emperor 
and  the  plan  of  the  work  that  the  extracts  from 
the  Jurists  are  not  always  given  in  their  exact 
words.  It  is  probable  that  many  short  passages 
were  interpolated,  or  altered,  as  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity, though  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  these  changes  were  carried  fivther  than 
the  nature  of  the  case  required.  Still  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  changes  are  such  that  the  extracts 
from  the  old  Jurists  cannot  be  used  for  many  pur- 
poses without  some  caution  and  judgment. 

The  distribution  of  the  matter  of  the  Digest  into 
Books  and  Titles  has  evidently  been  made  accord- 
ing to  a  plan,  as  will  be  obvious  on  inspecting  the 
list  of  Tituli  prefixed  to  the  editions.  Thus  the 
28th  book  treats  of  testaments,  of  the  institution 
of  a  heres,  &c.,  and  the  29th  of  military  testaments, 
and  of  codicils,  &c ;  in  fact  of  nuitters  appertaining 
to  universal  succession  by  testament:  the  30th, 
31  St,  and  32d  books  treat  of  legacies  and  fiduciary 

*  He  must  not  be  confounded  with  C  Aquilius 
Gallus,  one  of  the  masters  of  Servius  Sulpicius, 
from  whom  there  is  no  extract  in  the  Digest. 
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bequests.  There  is  a  method  of  arrangement 
therefore  so  £u  as  generally  to  bring  things  of  the 
same  kind  together,  but  the  compilation  has  no 
claims  to  being  considered  as  a  scientific  arrange- 
ment of  the  matter  of  law.  And  indeed  the  com- 
pilers were  evidently  fettered  in  this  respect  by 
the  Emperor^s  instmctions,  which  required  them  to 
arrange  {digerert)  the  whole  body  of  the  law  com- 
prised in  ^e  I%est,  according  to  the  Code  and 
the  Edictum  Perpetuum. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute  whether 
the  compilers  of  the  Digest  were  guided  by  any, 
and  if  any,  by  what  principle  in  ue  arrangement 
of  the  several  extracts  under  the  respective  Titles. 
This  subject  is  ezammed  in  a  very  learned  essay 
by  Bluhm^  entitled  **  Die  Ordnung  der  Fragmente 
in  den  PandektentitehL*"  {Zeitaeknft^  voLiv.)  The 
investigation  is  of  course  founded  on  Uie  titles  of  the 
several  works  of  the  Jurists,  which  as  already  ob- 
served are  given  at  the  head  of  each  extract :  thus, 
for  instance,  in  the  beginning  of  the  3d  book,  the 
first  seven  extracts  are  headed  as  follows :  ^  Ulpi- 
anus    Libro    sexagesimo  quarto   ad   Edictum ;  ** 
**  Idem  Libro  prime  Fideicommissonim  ;  **  **  Idem 
Libro  quarto  ad  Sabinum  ;  ^  **  Idem  Libro  quinto 
ad  Sabinum  ;  ^  **  Paulus  Libro  prime  ad  Sabinum ;  ** 
**  Julianas  Libro  trigesimo  tertio  Digestorom  ;  ** 
**  Paulus  Libro  secundo  ad  Sabinum.**    These  will 
serve  as  samples  of  the  whole  and  will  explain 
the  following  remarks  firom  Bluhme,  whose  con- 
clusions are  these :  *'  The  compilers  separated  all 
the  writings  £rom  which  extracts  were  to  be  made, 
into  three  parts,  and  formed  thonselves  into  three 
committees.     Eiach  committee  read  through  in  order 
the  books  that  had  fiillen  to  its  lot,  yet  so  that 
books  which  were  closely  related  as  to  their  con- 
tents, were  extracted  at  the  same  time.   The  books 
were  compared  with  the  Code  of  Justinian,  and 
what  was  selected  fiir  the  new  compilation,  was 
pUced  under  a  Title  taken  either  from  the  Code, 
the  Edict,  or  in  case  of  necessity  from  the  work 
itself  which  was  extracted.    What  came  under  the 
same  title  was  compared  ;  repetitions  were  erased, 
contradictions  were  got  rid  o(  and  alterations  were 
made,  when  the  contents  of  the  extracts  seemed  to 
require  it  When  the  three  committees  had  finished 
their  labours,  the  present  Digest  was  formed  out  of 
the  three  collections  of  extracts.     In  order  to  ac- 
complish this,  they  made  that  collection  the  founda- 
tion of  each  Title  which    contained   the  most 
numerous  or  at  least  the  longest  extracts.    With 
these  they  compared  the  smaller  collections,  strik- 
ing out,  as  they  had  done  before,  repetitions  and 
contradictions,  making  the  necessary  additions,  and 
giving  more  exact  definitions  and  general  princi- 
ples.  What  remained  over  of  the  smaller  collections 
without  having  had  an  appropriate  place  assigned 
to  it,  was  placed  after  the  first  collection,  and.  its 
place  in  the  series  after  the  first  collection  was 
generally  determined  by  the  number  of  extracts." 

*'The  Digest  does  not  seem  to  have  been  sub- 
jected to  any  fiirther  revision.** 

Blnhme  remarks  that,  although  the  Constitutions, 
Deo  Auetorey  Imperatoriam^  Tcmta^  and  Cordis  con- 
tain much  information  on  the  economy  of  the 
Digest  and  the  mode  of  proceeding  of  the  compilers, 
only  the  two  following  facts  are  distinctly  stated : 
1.  That  the  extracts  from  the  writings  of  the 
Jurists  were  arranged  according  to  the  titles  of  the 
Code  and  the  Edict  2.  That  the  extracts  were 
compared  with  the  Code.    Accordingly  everything 
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else  must  be  proved  fivm  an  aTamination  of  ^ 
woric  itself  and  this  is  the  object  of  Bluhmeli 
laborious  essay.  He  observes  that  if  a  person  will 
examine  the  extracts  in  the  titles  De  Verbonm 
Significatione  and  De  Regulis  Juris  (50.  tit  16, 17) 
he  will  find  a  regular  order  observable  in  the  titles 
of  the  juristical  works  from  which  the  extnets  are 
taken.  Generally,  the  series  of  the  books  quoted 
shows  that  the  original  order  of  the  works  from 
which  the  extracts  were  to  be  made,  has  not  been 
altered  ;  and  the  several  works  generally  follow  in 
both  these  titles  in  the  same  order.  A  similar  re- 
mark applies  to  the  title  De  Verbonun  Obliga- 
tionibus  (Dig.  45.  tit  IX  though  there  is  a  varia- 
tion in  all  the  three  titles  as  to  the  relative  order 
of  the  three  masses,  which  are  presently  to  be 
mentioned.  **  In  the  remaining  titles  of  the  Di- 
gest,** adds  Bluhme,  **  at  first  sight  it  appeaia  as 
lif  one  could  find  no  other  distinction  in  the  titles 
of  the  exftacts  than  Uiis,  that  <me  part  of  them  has 
a  certain  kind  of  connection,  and  another  part 
merely  indicates  a  motley  assemblage  of  books  out 
of  which  the  extracts  have  been  made.  Bat  on  a 
closer  comparison  not  only  are  three  masses  dearly 
distinguishable,  but  this  comparison  leads  to  the 
certain  conclusion,  that  all  the  writings  which  were 
used  in  the  compilation  of  the  Digest,  may  be  r^ 
ferred  to  three  classes.  The  Commentaries  on  Sa- 
binus  (Ad  Sabinum),  on  the  Edict  (Ad  Edictom), 
and  Papinian*s  writings  are  at  the  head  of  these 
three  classes.  We  may  accordingly  denote  these 
three  mniwps  respectively  by  the  names  Sabinian, 
the  Edict,  and  Pi^inian.  In  each  of  these  classes 
the  several  works  from  which  extracts  are  made, 
always  follow  in  r^fular  order.**  This  order  is 
shown  by  a  table  which  Bluhme  has  inyHH  in 
his  essay. 

This  article,  if  read  in  oonnection  with  the  arti- 
cles Cooax  and  iNSTirurioicBa,  will  give  some 
general  notion  of  the  L^islation  of  Justinian,  the 
objects  of  which  cannot  be  expressed  better  than 
in  the  following  words :  — 

*^  Jastinian*s  plan  embraced  two  principal  wcnks, 
one  of  which  was  to  be  a  selection  finnn  the  Jurists 
and  the  other  from  the  Constitutiones.  The  fint, 
the  Pandect,  was  very  appropriately  intended  to 
contain  the  foundation  of  the  law :  it  was  the  fint 
work  since  the  date  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  which  in 
itself  and  without  supposing  the  existence  of  any 
other,  might  serve  as  a  central  point  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  law.  It  may  be  property  called  a  Code, 
and  the  first  complete  Code  since  the  time  of  the 
Twelve  Tables,  though  a  laige  part  of  its  contents 
is  not  Law,  but  consists  of  Dogmatic  and  the  in- 
vestigation of  particular  cases.  Instead  of  the  in- 
sufficient rules  of  Valentinian  III.,  the  excerpts  in 
the  Pandect  are  taken  immediately  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Jurists  in  great  numbers,  and  arranged 
according  to  their  matter.  The  Code  also  has  a 
more  comprehensive  plan  than  the  earlier  codes, 
since  it  comprises  both  Rescripts  and  Edicts.  These 
two  works,  the  Pandect  and  the  Code,  ought  pro- 
perly to  be  considered  as  the  completion  of  Jua- 
tinian*s  design:  The  Institutiones  cannot  be  viewed 
as  a  third  work,  independent  of  both :  it  serves  as 
an  introduction  to  them  or  as  a  manual  Lastly,  the 
Novellae  are  single  and  subsequent  additions  and 
alterations,  and  it  is  merely  an  accidental  dream- 
stance  that  a  third  edition  of  the  Code  was  sot 
made  at  the  end  of  Judtinian*s  reign,  which  would 
have  comprised  the  Novellae  which  had  apermaneat 
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application.**  (Savignj,  OeteUeiie  (UtJiim,  Rushti 
im  MiUdaUer^  l  p.  14.) 

There  an  nnmeroas  numiucriptf  of  the  Digest, 
both  in  Ubnries  of  the  Continent  and  of  Great 
Britain.  A  list  of  the  MSS.  of  the  Corpus  Joris 
in  the  libraries  of  this  country,  which  are  princi- 
pally in  the  Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
is  giyen  by  Dr.  Hach  in  the  Zeitschrift  (vol.  ▼.). 
But  the  MSS.  of  the  Digest  generally  contain 
only  parts  of  the  work,  and  are  not  older  than  the 
twelfth  century.  The  MS.  called  the  Florentine 
is  complete  and  probably  as  old  as  the  seventh 
century.  It  is  generally  said  that  it  had  been 
kept  at  Amalfi  time  out  of  mind,  and  was  given 
to  the  Pisans  by  Lotharius  the  Second,  after  the 
capture  of  Amalfi  a.  o.  1137,  as  a  memorial  of  his 
gratitude  to  them  for  their  aid  against  Roger  the 
Norman.  The  Pisans  kept  it  till  their  city  was 
taken  by  the  Florentines  under  Oino  Caponi  a.  d. 
1406,  who  earned  this  precious  MS.  to  Florence 
where  it  is  still  preserved.  There  is  however 
pretty  good  evidence  that  the  MS.  was  not  found 
at  Amalfi.  Odofredus  says,  that  it  was  transmitted 
to  Pisa  by  Justinian,  and  Baitolns  adds,  that  it 
always  had  been,  and  then  was  at  Pisa.  At  any 
rate  it  is  the  oldest  MS.  of  the  Pandectae.  An 
exact  copy  of  this  MS.  was  published  at  Florence 
in  1563,  folio,  with  the  title  **Digestorom  sou 
Pandectarum  Libri  Qninquaginta  Ex  Florentinis 
Pandectis  repraesentati ;  Florentiae  In  Officina 
Laurentii  Tarrentini  Ducalis  Typographi  MDLIII 
Cum  Summi  Ponti£  Car.  V.  Imp.  Henrici  II  Gtal- 
lorum  Regis,  Eduardi  VI  An^liae  regis,  Cosmi 
Medicis  Ducis  Florent  II  Privilegio.**  The  iacts 
relating  to  the  history  of  the  MS.  appear  firom  the 
dedication  of  Franciscus  Tanrellius  to  Cosmo  I., 
Duke  of  Florence.  Laelio  Torelli  and  his  son 
Francisco  superintended  the  printing  of  the  edition 
of  this  splendid  work,  which  is  invaluable  to  a 
scholar.  The  orthography  of  the  MS.  has  been 
scrupulously  observed.  Tnoee  who  cannot  consult 
this  work  may  be  satisfied  with  the  edition  of 
the  Corpus  Juris  by  Charondas,  which  the  distin- 
guished printer  of  that  edition,  Christopher  Planti- 
nus,  affinns  to  be  as  exact  a  copy  of  the  Florentine 
edition  as  it  could  be  made.  (Antwerp,  1575). 
As  to  the  other  editions  of  the  Digest,  see  Cor- 
pus Ji;ri&  [G.  L.] 

PA'NDIA  (waySia),  an  Attic  festival,  the  real 
character  of  which  seems  to  have  been  a  subject 
of  dispute  among  the  ancients  themselves  ;  for  ac- 
cording to  the  Etymologicum  M.  («. «.  ndy3ia ; 
oomp.  Phot  i.  v.),  some  derived  it  from  Pandia, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  a  goddess  of  the  moon 
(this  is  also  Wachsmuth*s  opinion,  ii.  p.  485)  ; 
others  firom  the  Attic  king  Pandion ;  others  again 
fipom  the  Attic  tribe  Dias,  so  that  the  Pandia 
would  have  been  in  the  same  relation  to  this  tribe 
as  the  Panathenaea  to  Athens :  and  others  firom 
Ai6sy  and  call  it  a  festival  of  Zeus.  Welcker 
{AeadiyL  TrUog.  p.  303)  considers  it  to  have  been 
originidly  a  festival  of  Zeus  celebrated  by  all  the  At- 
tic tribes,  analogous  to  the  Panathenaea,  and  thinks 
that  when  the  confederacy,  of  which  this  festival 
was  as  it  were  the  central  point,  became  dissolved, 
the  old  festival  remained,  though  its  character  was 
changed.  It  was  celebrated  at  AUiens  in  the  time 
of  Demosthenes  (c.  Mid,  p.  517).  Taylor  in  his 
note  on  this  passage  strangely  confounds  it  with 
the  Diasia,  though  it  is  well  known  that  this  fes- 
tival was  held  on  the  19th  of  Munychion,  while 
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the  Pandia  took  pbce  on  the  14th  of  ElaphebolioQ, 
(Compare  Suidas  and  Hesych. «.  o.  Ildi^ia ;  BSd^h, 
AbiandL  d«r  Berlin,  AkadenUe^  1818,  pb  65, 
Ac)  [L.  a] 

PANE'GYRIS  (wayiryvpis)  signifies  a  meeting 
or  assembly  of  a  whole  people  for  the  purpose  of 
worshipping  at  a  common  sanctuary.  But  the 
word  is  used  in  three  ways : —  1.  For  a  meeting  of 
the  inhabitants  of  one  particular  town  and  its 
vicinity  [Ephxsia]  ;  2.  For  a  meeting  of  Uie  in- 
habitants of  a  whole  district,  a  province,  <sc  of  the 
whole  body  of  people  belonging  to  a  particulai 
tribe  [Dklla,  Pambokotla,  Panionia]  ;  and 
3.  For  great  national  meetings,  as  at  the  Olympic, 
Py^ian,  Isthmian,  and  Nemean  games.  Although 
in  all  panegyreis  which  we  know,  the  reljgious 
character  forms  the  most  prominent  feature,  other 
subjects,  political  discussions  and  resolutioois,  as 
well  as  a  variety  of  amusements,  were  not  excluded, 
though  they  were  perhaps  more  a  consequence  ot 
the  presence  of  many  persons  than  objects  of  the 
meeting.  As  regards  tneir  religious  character,  the 
panegyreis  were  real  festivals  in  which  pnyen 
were  performed,  sacrifices  offered,  processions  held, 
Slc  The  amusements  comprehended  the  whole 
variety  of  games,  gymnastic  and  musical  contests, 
and  entertainments.  Every  panegyris,  moreover, 
was  made  by  tradespeople  a  source  of  gain,  and  it 
may  be  presumed  that  such  a  meeting  was  never 
held  without  a  fiiir,  at  which  all  sorts  of  things 
were  exhibited  for  sale.  (Paus.  x.  32.  §  9 ;  Strab. 
X.  p.  486;  Dio  Chrysost  OraL  xxviL  p.  528.)  In 
later  times,  when  the  love  of  sain  had  become 
stronger  than  religious  feelmg,  the  &in  appear  to 
have  become  a  more  prominent  characteristic  of  a 
panegyris  than  before ;  hence  the  Olympic  games 
are  called  mereaiut  Ofympiaau  or  hdi  et  menatnu 
Ofympiorum,  (Justin,  xiii.  5;  VelL  Pat  i.  8.) 
Festive  orations  were  also  frequently  addressed  to 
a  paneffyris,  whence  they  are  called  ^^yoi  irunh 
yvpiKcl.  The  Panegyricus  of  Isocntes,  though  it 
was  never  delivered,  is  an  imaginary  discourse  of 
this  kind.  In  later  times  any  oration  in  praise  of 
a  person  was  called  panegyricus,  as  that  of  Pliny 
on  the  emperor  Trajan. 

Each  panegyris  is  treated  of  in  a  separate  article. 
For  a  general  account  see  Wachsmuth,  Hell,  AU, 
l  p.  149,  &c ;  Backh,  ad  Find.  O^.  vii  p.  175, 
&c ;  Hermann,  PolU.  Ant.  §  10.  [L.  S.] 

PANELLE'NIA  (roycAA^ia),  a  festival,  or 
perhaps  rather  a  panegyris  of  all  the  (heeks,  which 
seems  to  have  been  instituted  by  the  emperor 
Hadrian,  with  the  well-meant  but  impracticable 
view  of  reviring  a  national  spirit  among  the  Greeks. 
(Philostr.  Vit,  Soph,  ii.  1.  5;  BSckh,  Qnp,  Jnterip, 
i.  p.  789,  ii.  p.  580.)  [L.  S.] 

PANIO'NIA  (voyM&yia),  the  great  national 
panegyris  of  the  lonians  on  mount  Mycale^  where 
their  national  god  Poseidon  Heliconius  had  his 
sanctuary,  call^  the  Panionium.  (Herod,  i.  148 ; 
Strab.  viii  p.  384;  Paus.  vii  24.  §  4.)  One  of 
the  principal  objects  of  this  national  meeting  was 
the  common  worship  of  Poseidon,  to  whom  rolendid 
sacrifices  were  offered  on  the  occasion.  (Diodor. 
XV.  49.)  As  chief-priest  for  the  conduct  of  the 
sacrifices,  they  always  appointed  a  young  man  of 
Priene,  with  the  titie  of  king,  and  it  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  peculiar  superstitions  of  the  loniaos 
on  this  oocasi<ni,  that  they  thought  the  bull  which 
they  sacrificed  to  be  pleating  to  tiie  god  if  it  roared 
at  the  moment  it  was  killed.    (Strab.  /.  c.)     Bat 
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nligimif  worship  was  not  the  only  object  for  which 
they  aaiembled  at  the  Paiiioniam ;  on  certain  emer- 
genciea,  especially  in  case  of  any  danger  threaten- 
ing their  coontiy,  the  Icnians  discussed  at  these 
meetings  political  qnestiona,  and  passed  resolutions 
which  were  binding  upon  alL  (Herod,  i.  141 , 1 70.) 
But  the  political  union  among  the  lonians  appears 
neTertheless  to  hare  been  very  loose,  and  their 
eonfederacy  to  have  been  without  any  regular  in- 
ternal oiganiration,  for  the  Lydians  conquered  one 
Ionian  town  after  another,  without  there  appearing 
anything  like  the  spirit  of  a  political  confederacy ; 
and  we  also  find  that  single  cities  concluded  sepa- 
rate treaties  for  themselves,  and  abandoned  their 
confederates  to  their  &te.    (Herod.  L  169.) 

Diodonis  (xv.  49)  says  that  in  later  timet  th*e 
lonians  used  to  hold  their  meeting  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ephetus  instead  of  at  Mycale.  Strabo, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  speaks  of  the  Panionic 
panegyris  as  still  held  in  his  own  time,  does  not 
only  not  mention  any  such  change,  but  appears  to 
imply  that  the  panegyris  was  at  all  times  held  on 
the  same  spot,  m.  on  mount  Mycale.  Diodoms 
therefore  seems  to  consider  the  Ephesian  panegyris 
[Ephbsu]  as  baring  been  instituted  instead  of 
ihe  Panionia.  But  both  panegyreis  existed  simul- 
taneously, and  were  connected  with  the  worship  of 
two  distinct  dirinities,  as  is  clear  from  a  com- 
parison of  two  passages  of  Strabo,  viii.  p.  S84,  xir. 
p.  639. 

(Oimpaie  Tittmann'S  Cfrieeh.  Staain.  p.  668, 
ft&  ;  Thiriwall,  Hitt.  of  Oneee,  il  pu  102 ;  C. 
F.  Hermann,  Lekrb,  der  ChUead,  AUerlh,  §  66.  n. 
2,  8.)  [L.  8.] 

PANOTLIA.    [Arma.] 

PANTOMI'MUS  is  the  name  of  a  kind  of 
actors  peculiar  to  the  Romans,  who  very  neariy  re- 
sembled in  their  mode  of  acting  the  modem  dancers 
in  the  ballet  They  did  not  speak  on  the  stage, 
but  merely  acted  by  gestures,  movements,  and  atti- 
tudes. All  movements,  however,  were  rhythmical 
like  those  in  the  ballet,  whence  the  general  term 
for  them  is  aoAttfib,  taJttan;  the  whole  art  was 
called  mmnoa  mtito  (Cassiodor.  Voir,  L  20)  ;  and  to 
represent  Niobe  or  Leda  was  expressed  by  toitart 
Nicben  and  mdtaire  Ledam, 

Mimic  dancers  of  this  kind  are  common  to  all 
nations,  and  hence  we  find  them  in  Greece  and 
Italy  ;  in  the  former  country  they  acquired  a  degree 
of  perfection  of  which  we  can  scarcely  form  an  idea. 
But  pantomimes  in  a  narrower  sense  were  peculiar 
to  the  Romans,  to  whom  we  shall  therefore  confine 
ourselves.  During  the  time  of  the  republic  the 
name  pantomimus  does  not  occur,  though  the  art 
itself  was  known  to  the  Romans  at  an  early  period ; 
fi>r  the  first  histriones  said  to  have  been  introduced 
from  Etruria  were  in  fact  nothing  but  pantomimic 
dancers  [Histrio,  p.  612],  whence  we  find  that 
under  the  empire  the  names  histrio  and  pantomimus 
were  used  as  synonymous.  The  pantomimic  art, 
however,  was  not  carried  to  any  degree  of  perfec- 
tion until  the  time  of  Augustus ;  whence  some 
writers  ascribe  its  invention  to  Augustus  himself, 
or  to  the  great  artists  who  flourished  in  his  reign. 
(Suidas,  t,  V.  "Opx^o-if  iroKrdfUfios.)  The  greatest 
pantomimes  of  this  time  were  Bathyllus,  a  freedman 
and  finvourite  of  Maecenas,  and  Pylades  and  Hylas. 
(Juv.  vi.  63;  Suet  Aug,  A&\  Macrob.  SaL'^1  \ 
Athen.  L  p.  70.)  The  great  popularity  which 
the  pantomimes  acquired  at  Rome  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  through  these  distinguished  actorB,  was 
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the  cause  of  their  spreading  not  only  in  Italy  but 
also  in  the  provinces,  and  Tiberius  foond  it  neces- 
sary to  put  a  check  upon  the  great  partiality  fot 
them :  he  forbade  all  senators  to  frequent  the 
houses  of  such  pantomimes,  and  the  equites  were 
not  allowed  to  be  seen  walking  with  than  in  the 
streets  of  Rome,  or  to  attend  their  performances  in 
any  other  place  than  the  public  theatres,  fix*  wealthy 
Romans  frequently  engsiged  male  and  female  pan- 
tomimes to  amuse  their  guests  at  their  repasts. 
(Tacit  AtmaL  i.  77.)  But  Caliguk  was  so  food  of 
pantomimes  that  one  of  them,  M.  Lepidus  Mnester, 
became  his  favourite ;  and  through  his  influence 
the  whole  class  of  pantomimes  again  recover^ 
their  ascendancy.  (Suet  CaUg.  36,  55,  57  ;  Tadt 
AnnaL  xiv.  21.)  Nero  not  mily  patronised  them, 
but  acted  himself  as  pantomime  (Suet  iVero,  1 6, 
26),  and  from  this  time  they  retained  the  highest 
degree  of  popularity  at  Rome  down  to  the  ktest 
period  of  the  empire. 

As  regards  their  mode  of  acting,  we  must  first 
state  that  all  pantomimes  w(«e  masks,  so  that  the 
features  of  the  countenance  were  lost  in  their  act- 
ing. All  the  other  parts  of  their  body,  however, 
were  called  into  action,  and  especially  the  arms 
and  hands,  whence  the  expressions  momcs  kqmad*' 
timaej  digUi  damoti,  X*V*'  m^i/^mmt^  Ac.  Not- 
withstandinff  their  actiog  with  masks,  the  ancients 
agree  that  the  pantomimes  expressed  actions,  feel- 
ings, passions,  &c,  more  beantifiilly,  eanectly, 
and  intelligibly  thsmit  would  be  possible  to  do 
by  speaking  or  writing.  They  were,  however,  as- 
sisted in  their  acting  by  the  circumstance  that  they 
only  represented  mythological  characten,  which 
were  known  to  every  spectator.  (Juv.  vi  63,  r. 
121;  Herat  Epitl,  ii.  2.  125;  Sueton.  iVera,  54; 
Veil.  Pat  iL  83.)  There  were,  moreover,  certain 
convoitional  gestures  and  movements  which  eveiy 
body  understood.  Their  costume  appears  to  have 
been  like  that  of  the  dancers  in  a  ballet,  so  as  to 
show  the  beauty  of  the  human  fonn  to  the  greatest 
advantage;  though  the  costume  of  course  varied 
according  to  the  various  characters  which  were  re- 
presented. See  the  manner  in  which  Phncus  is 
described  by  Velleius  (ii  83)  to  have  danced  the 
character  of  Qlaucus.  In  tiie  time  of  Augustus 
there  was  never  more  tiian  one  dancer  at  a  time 
on  the  stage,  and  he  represented  all  the  characten 
of  the  stoiy,  both  male  and  female,  in  succession. 
(Lttcian,  de  SaUat.  c.  67;  Jacobs,  ad  AmtioL  ii  1, 
p.  308.)  This  remained  the  custom  till  towards 
the  end  of  the  second  coitniy  of  our  aera,  when 
the  several  parts  of  a  story  began  to  be  acted  by 
several  pantomimes  dancing  t^ether.  Women, 
during  the  earlier  period  of  the  empire,  never  ap- 
peared as  pantomimes  on  the  stage,  though  they 
did  not  scruple  to  act  as  such  at  the  private  parties 
of  the  great  Dnxing  the  latter  time  of  the  empire 
women  acted  as  pantomimes  in  public,  and  in  same 
cases  they  threw  aside  all  regard  to  decency,  and 
appeared  naked  before  the  public:  The  Christian 
writers  therefore  represent  the  pantomimic  exhibi- 
tions as  the  school  of  eveiy  vice  and  lioentiousnesiL 
(Tertnll.  de  SpocL  p.  269,  ed.  Paris;  see  also  Senec: 
Quaesi.  NaL  vii  32 ;  Plin.  Bpid,  v.  24;  Ammian. 
Marc  xiv.  6 ;  Prooop.  AmeodoL  9.) 

Mythological  love  stories  were  from  the  first  the 
fevourite  subjects  of  the  pantomimes  (Ovid.  Pwrnad, 
Am.  753),  and  the  evil  e£fects  of  such  sensoal  i»» 
presentations  upon  women  are  described  in  slao^g 
colours  by  Juraal  (vi  63,  &c).    Bvoy 
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stum  WBi  based  upon  a  text  written  for  the  por- 
p<»i6.  This  text  was  called  the  CaiUicum  (Macrob. 
Sat  iL  7;  Plin.  EpiiA.  vii.  24),  and  was  mostly 
written  in  the  Greek  language.  Some  of  them 
may  haTe  represented  scenes  from,  or  the  whole 
subjects  of  Greek  dramas  ;  but  when  Amobius 
(adv,  Cfmi,  4,  compare  Antbolog.  i.  pw  249)  states, 
that  whole  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides 
were  used  as  texts  for  pantomimic  representations, 
he  perhajw  only  means  to  say  that  a  pantomimus 
sometimes  represented  the  same  story  contained  in 
such  a  tragedy,  without  being  obliged  to  act  or 
dance  oTery  sentiment  expreraed  in  it  The  texts 
of  the  pantomimes  or  cantica  were  sung  by  a  chorus 
standing  in  the  background  of  the  stage,  and  the 
sentiments  and  feelinss  expressed  by  this  chorus 
were  represented  by  the  pantomimus  in  his  dance 
and  gesticulati(HL  The  time  was  indicated  by  the 
BoUfeUum,  a  peculiar  kind  of  tola  made  of  wood  or 
metal,  which  either  the  dancer  or  one  of  the  chorus 
won.  The  whole  performance  was  accompanied 
by  musical  instruments,  but  in  most  cases  by  the 
flute.  In  Sicily  pantomimic  dances  were  allied 
BaAAi<r/io(,  whence  perhaps  the  modem  words  ball 
and  ballet  (Compare  Lessing,  Abhandhung  von  den 
PatUomimen  der  Alien;  Gryaar,  in  Ereeh  and 
Cfrtiber*s  Eincydop.  «.  r.  PasUomi'mieche  Kunst  dee 
AUerthane  ;  Welcker,  Die  griediieciiien  Dragiidien, 
pp.  1317,  1409,  1443,  1477.)  [L.  S.] ' 

PAPY'RUS.     [Liber.] 

PAR  IMPAR  LUDERE  iifniatrtiSs,  kyril. 
(ciK,  &frrM  ^  ircpiTT^  it9iiuv\  the  game  at  odd 
■nd  eren,  was  a  £ftTourite  game  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  A  person  held  in  his  hand  a  certain 
number  of  astragali  or  other  things,  and  his  op- 
ponent had  to  guess  whether  the  number  was  odd 
or  even.  (Pollux,  ix.  101  ;  Plato,  Lys,  p.  207 ;  Hor. 
SaL  ii.  3.  248 ;  Suet  Aug.  71  ;  Num  Eleg.  79  ; 
Becker,  GalUuy  vol  ii.  p.  233.) 

PARA'BASIS.     [CoMOBoiA.] 

PARA'BOLON  (irapd€o?iop  or  wapaS6\toy\ 
a  small  fee  paid  by  the  appellant  party,  on  an  ap- 
peal (l^crif )  from  an  inferior  to  a  superior  tribu- 
nal ;  as  for  instance,  from  an  arbitrator  or  a 
magistrate,  or  frt>m  the  court  of  the  ^fiirauj  or 
from  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  to  the  jury  or 
Heliastic  court  As  to  the  sum  to  be  paid,  and 
other  particulars,  we  are  uninformed.  (Pollux,  viii. 
62,63  ;  Meier, iltf.Proc.  pp.  767, 772.)  [C.R.K.] 

PARAC ATA'BOLE  (wopcucaragoA^),  a  sum  of 
money  required  of  a  plaintiff  or  petitioner  in  certain 
cases,  as  a  security  that  his  complaint  or  demand 
was  not  frivolous,  or  made  on  slight  and  insuffi- 
cient grounds.  Such  was  the  deposit  made  in 
certain  inheritance  causes,  viz.  a  tenth  part  of  the 
value  of  the  property  sought  to  be  recovered. 
[Hbrb&]  So  also  in  the  proceeding  termed 
4yrrl<nefifina^  which  was  a  suit  instituted  against 
the  public  treasury  by  a  creditor  to  obtain  payment 
out  of  his  debtor*s  confiscated  goods,  a  fifth  part  of 
the  value  was  deposited.  It  was  returned  to  the 
petitioner,  if  successful ;  otherwise  it  went  to  the 
state.  (Snidas,  «.  «.  'Eytiria-Kfifj^ia.)  The  money 
was  deposited  either  at  the  divdKpKris,  or  on  the 
commencement  of  the  cause.  The  word  irapa- 
KoragoK'fi  signifies  both  the  paying  of  the  deposit, 
and  the  money  deposited  ;  and,  being  a  word  of 
more  general  import,  we  find  it  used  to  denote 
other  kinds  of  deposits,  as  the  wptnay^ia  and 
vapdirraffts.  (Pdlux,  viiL  32  ;  Meier,  AU,Proe. 
ppi  604,  616—621.)  [C.  R.  K.] 
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PARACATATHE'CE  (irapcurarae^mi),  m. 
nerally  signifies  a  deposit  of  something  valuable 
with  a  friend  or  other  person,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
owner.  Thus,  if  I  deliver  my  goods  to  a  friend, 
to  be  taken  care  of  for  me  ;  or  if  I  deposit  money 
with  a  banker  ;  such  delivery  or  bailmeni^  or  the 
goods  bailed  or  delivered,  or  the  money  deposited, 
may  be  called  wapoKoraBiiicri  (Herod,  vi.  86  ; 
Demosth.  pro  Pkorm,  946) ;  and  the  woiid  is  often 
applied  metaphorically  to  any  important  trust  com- 
mitted by  one  person  to  another.  (Demosth. 
c.  Aphdb,  840  ;  Aesch.  c.  Timardi,  26,  ed.  Steph., 
de  Fals.  Leg,  47.)  As  every  bailee  is  bound  to 
restore  to  the  bailor  the  thing  deposited  ;  either  on 
denumd  (in  case  of  a  simple  buLnent),  or  on  per- 
formance of  the  conditions  on  which  it  was  re- 
ceived ;  the  Athenians  gave  a  wflfNutora^ieiif  Zliai 
against  a  bailee  who  unjustly  withheld  his  property 
from  the  owner,  iLwt<rr4piifft  r^y  irafMucara^«n|y. 
(Pollux,  vi.  154.)  An  example  of  such  an  action 
against  a  banker  is  the  rpcart^iTuths  ?Jyos  of 
Isocrates.  A  pledge  given  to  a  creditor  could  not 
be  recovered,  except  on  payment  of  the  money 
owed  to  him  ;  but,  after  selling  the  aitide,  and 
satisfying  his  debt  out  of  the  nroceeds,  he  would 
of  course  be  bound  to  restore  tne  surplus  (if  any) 
to  the  pledgor.  It  follows  firom  the  nature  of  the 
TofMuc.  BitcTi  that  it  was  &rt/4i)Tos,  but  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  additional  penalty  of  irifda 
might  bo  inflicted  on  a  defendant  who  firaudulently 
denied  that  he  had  ever  received  the  deposit 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  safe  custody  for 
money,  and  the  general  insecurity  of  movable  pro- 
perty in  Greece,  induced  many  rich  persons  to 
make  valuable  deposits  in  the  principal  temples, 
such  as  that  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  Jupiter  at  Olym- 
pia,  and  others.  (Meier,  Att.  Proo,  pp.  512 — 515.) 
It  may  be  observed  that  rfOctrOcu,  irofMucara- 
rf0c(r0ai,  in  the  middle  voices  are  always  used  of  a 
person  making  a  deposit  /or  kig  own  benefit^  with 
the  intention  of  taking  it  up  again.  Hence  the 
expression  dMcu  x^"'*  to  confer  an  obligation, 
which  gives  the  right  (as  it  were)  of  drawing  upon 
the  obliged  party  for  a  return  of  the  favour  at 
some  future  time.  Kofd^etrBai  is  to  recover  your 
property  or  right  (Isocrat  c  Euihyn,  400,  ed. 
Steph.)  [C.  R.  K.] 

PARADrSUS  {wapdBtitroi)^  was  the  name 
given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  parks  or  pleasure- 
grounds,  which  surrounded  the  country  residences 
of  the  Persian  kings  and  satraps.  They  were 
generally  stocked  with  animals  for  the  chace,  were 
full  of  all  kinds  of  trees,  watraed  by  numerous 
streams,  and  enclosed  with  walls.  (Xen.  Anab.  L 
4.  §  10,  C^.  i.  3.  §  14,  4.  §5,  HeU  iv.  1.  §33, 
Oec.  iv.  13  ;  Died.  Sic  xvi.41  ;  Curt*viil  L  §  11, 
12  ;  Gell.  il  20.)  These  paradises  were  frequently 
of  great  extent ;  thus  Cyrus  on  one  occasion  re- 
viewed the  Greek  army  in  his  paradise  at  Celaenae 
(Xen.  Anab.  i  2.  §  9),  and  on  another  occasion 
the  Greeks  were  alarmed  by  a  report  that  there 
was  a  great  army  in  a  neighbouring  paradise.  {Id, 
ii.  4.  §  1 6.) 

Pollux  (ix.  13)  says  that  mpdB^urot  was  a 
Persian  word,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Greeks  obtained  it  from  the  Persians.  The  word, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  used  by  other  Eastern 
nations,  and  not  to  have  been  peculiar  to  tiie  Per- 
sians. Gesenius  {Lexicon  Hdmnann^  p.  838, 
Lips.  1833)  and  other  writers  suppose  it  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Sanskrit /KnWesot,  but  this  word  does 
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not  mean  a  land  dtoaUd  and  aUtivatedj  aa  Ge- 
seniiu  and  othen  Btate,but  merely  t^fomgn  eonmtiy^ 
whence  is  derived  paradhint^  a  foreigner.  The 
word  ooeun  in  Hebrew  (PJ1(,  paredit)  as  early 

ai  the  time  of  Solomon  (Eodes,  ii.  5  ;  Cant,  W. 
18),  and  is  also  found  in  Arabic  (Jirdaua),  and 
Annenian  (pardes,  Schroeder,  DiuarL  T%e9amr, 
Ling.  Armen.  praemist,  p. 56). 

PARAOAUDA  (irapay&9ris\  the  border  of  a 
tonic  [LiMBUS],  enriched  with  gold  thread,  worn 
by  hidies,  but  not  allowed  to  men  except  as  one  of 
the  insignia  of  office.  These  borders  were  among 
the  rich  presents  given  by  Furins  Placidos  a.d. 
S4S,  when  he  was  made  consul  (linsae  paragcMdoBy 
Vopisc.  Awrd^  15).  Under  tiie  later  emperors 
the  manufiuture  of  them  was  forbidden  except  in 
their  own  gynaecea.  (Cod.  11.  tit  8.  s.  1, 2.)  The 
term  parc^amda,  which  is  probably  of  Oriental 
origin,  seems  also  to  have  bwn  converted  into  an 
adjective,  and  thus  to  have  become  the  denomina- 
tion of  the  tunic,  which  was  decorated  with  such 
borders.  (LjAmdeMag.  i.  17,  ii.  4. 13.)   [J.  Y.] 

PARAORAPHE  (irapay/M^).  This  word 
does  not  exactly  correspond  with  any  term  in  our 
language,  but  may  witnout  much  impropriety  be 
called  a  fiect.  It  is  an  objection  raised  by  the  de- 
fendant to  the  admissibility  of  the  plaintiff's  ac- 
tion :  **  exceptio  rei  adversus  aetorem,  actionemve, 
querentis  aut  de  fbro  baud  competente,  aut  de 
tempore,  modove  procedendi  illegitimo.**  (Reiske, 
Indem  Or,  in  OraL)  Sir  William  Jones,  in  the  pre- 
&ce  to  his  translation  of  Isaeus,  compares  it  with  a 
demwrrer.  But  this  is  not  so  correct ;  because  a 
demurrer  is  an  objection  arising  out  of  the  adver- 
saiy^s  own  statement  of  his  case ;  whereas  the 
irapaypa^  was  an  objection  depending  on  fiicts 
stated  by  the  defendant  himself,  and  therefore 
rather  resembles  a  plea,  or  (more  strictly)  a  special 
plea.  This  appears  from  the  irapeiypaipiKoi  \6yoi 
of  Demosthenes,  in  which  we  find  the  defendant 
introducing  new  allegations  into  the  cause,  and 
■upporting  them  by  proot  Thus,  in  the  speech 
agamst  Nausimachus  and  Xenopithes,  the  ground 
of  objection  is,  that  the  &ther  of  the  defendants 
having  obtained  a  release  from  the  plaintiffs,  it 
was  no  longer  open  to  the  plaintiffs  to  bring  an  ac- 
tion for  the  same  cause.  But  the  first  mention  of 
this  release  is  made  by  the  defendants  in  their 
plea.  In  the  speech  against  Zenothemis  the  de- 
fendant objects,  that  the  ifivopiK^  Blmi  does  not 
lie,  because  there  was  no  written  contract  between 
him  and  the  plaintiff  on  a  voyage  to  or  from  Athens ; 
and  this  (says  he)  appears  from  the  doclaration 
itself  {4y  r^  iyKKiiftaTi),  As  parties  could  not 
be  defeated  at  Athens  by  a  technical  objection  to 
the  pleadings,  the  defendant  in  the  above  case, 
notwithstanding  the  defective  statement  of  the 
plaintiff  in  the  declaration,  was  compelled  to  bring 
forward  his  objection  by  plea,  and  to  support  it 
before  the  jury.  In  the  speech  against  Phormio, 
the  plaintiff  says  that  as  the  defendant  only  denies 
that  he  has  committed  a  breach  of  the  contract, 
there  was  no  occasion  for  a  irapaypa/^ :  the  ques- 
tion merely  was,  whether  the  plaintiffs  charge  was 
true.  It  seems  that  a  irapaypa^  might  be  put  in, 
not  only  when  the  defendant  could  show  that  the 
cause  of  action  was  discharged,  or  that  it  was  not 
maintainable  in  point  of  law  ;  but  also  when  the 
form  of  action  was  misconceived,  or  when  it  was 
oommenced  at  a  wrong  time,  or  brought  before 
the  wroog  magistrate  ^yc/i^  Simurrtypfov.)     In 
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the  last  case  the  wapaypmpii  would  aniwcr  to  oar 
plM  to  Ae  jurisdiction,  (Demosth.  e,  PoMtatn,  976 ; 
Suidas,  $,  V,  UapayfM^  and  cMuSucIa.) 

The  wapaypai^,  like  every  other  answer  (irru 
ypo^)  made  by  the  defendant  to  the  plaintit)^ 
charge,  was  given  in  writmg ;  as  the  word  itself 
implies.     (Demosth.  e,  Phorm,  912.)     If  the  de- 
fendant merely  denied  the  plaintiff^s  allegations,  or 
(as  we  might  say)  pleaded  the  general  ume,  he  was 
said  ^itOviuciav  or  r^y  tvBtfuuf  uaiirai^  or  dro- 
KoyuirBai  j^v  eMviuelaif  cicii^r.     In  this  ease  a 
court  was  at  once  held  for  the  trial  of  the  cause. 
If,  however,  he  put  in  a  wapaypai^  he  maintained 
that  the  cause  was  not  eUrayiyiftos  {irapeypi^aro 
fiil  9l<ray^tfwv  tbfai  i^y  Sfmfr),  and  in  that  case 
a  court  was  to  be  held   to   tiy  the  jveliminaiy 
question,  whether  the  cause  could  be  brought  into 
court  or  not     Upon  this  previous  trial  the  defend- 
ant was  considered  the  actor,  and  hence  is  said  by 
Demosthenes    (c  Pkorm,   908)    Kunrropw  rw 
Mnotrros,    He  began,  and  had  to  mM"«yin  the 
ground  of  objection  which  he  relied  upon.  (Demosth. 
e,  St^>h,  1 103.)    If  he  succeeded,  tne  whole  canse 
was  at  an  end  ;  unless  the  objection  was  only  to  the 
form  of  action,  or  some  other  such  technicsli^,  in 
which  case  it  might  be  recommenced  in  the  pnipa 
manner.     I^  however,  the  plaintiff  succeeded,  the 
jury  merely  decided  tlaayAytftoy  clrai  riiw  86n|y, 
and  then  the  original  action,  which  in  the  mean- 
time had  been  suspended,  was  proceeded  with. 
(Demosth.  o.  Zenotk.  888  ;  Lys.  de  PmbL  Pee.  148, 
ed.  Steph.^    Both   parties   on  the  trial  of  the 
wapaypw^  were  liable  to  the  ^vwtfcXlo,  on  frilnra 
to  obtain  a  fifth  part  of  the  votes. 

The  course  of  proceeding  on  a  wapaypeu^  was 
obviously  calculated  to  delay  the  progress  of  the 
cause,  and  was  therefore  not  looked  on  with  fisvonr 
by  the  dicasts.  Upotpdatts,  virw/uMrfoi,  wapaypa- 
^  rk  in  rw  v6fMw,  eMitset,  delagt,  pleae,  legfd 
cbjeetione,  are  classed  together  by  the  orator  as 
being  the  manoeuvres  of  defendants  to  defeat 
justice.  Hence  we  find  in  the  extant  mpaypa/pt- 
KcH  KAyot,  that  the  defendant,  in  order  to  remove 
the  prejudice  of  the  dicasts  agawst  himself  not  only 
supports  the  ground  of  the  waperypa^,  but  dis- 
cusses the  general  merits  of  the  cause,  and  en- 
deavours to  show  that  there  is  no  foundation  for 
the  plaintiffs  complaint  And  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  dicasts  wero  materially  influenced  by  snch 
discussion,  however  in  strictness  irrelevant  (De- 
mosth. e.  Mid.  541,  c.  Laer.  924,  o.  5KqnL  1117, 
pro  Pkorm,  944,  Argnm,  Or,  e,  ZenoUu)  The 
same  observation  applies  to  the  ZtaiUMprvpia.  [See 
Hkrbs.]  (Isaeus,  de  Philoet  her.  60,  de  ApolL 
her.  63.  ed.  Steph.  ;  Demosth.  c.  Leodk.  1097.) 

There  was  'Uo  such  thing  as  this  proceeding  by 
wapaypa^,  until  after  the  expulsion  of  the  thir^ 
tyrants,  when  a  law  was  passed  on  the  proposal  of 
Arohinus,  (b^  ris  9uid(fiTat  wapk  robs  Spieovs,  ^- 
€umi  r^  ^(rfovTi  irapaypd<^a4r0at,  rois  9k  ip- 
Xorras  wepi  roirov  vp&TOP  cIotEyeiy,  Kiyetp  Si 
wpirtpoy  rhw  wapaypat^dfitpov,  iwirtpos  8*  kr 
VTTffi^^  T^v  iww€€Xuuf  ^«<Xcir.  The  object  of 
this  law  appears  to  have  been,  to  enable  any  person 
against  whom  an  information  or  prosecution  might 
be  brought,  or  action  commenced,  for  any  matter 
arising  out  of  the  late  political  troubles,  to  obtain 
the  benefit  of  the  general  amnesty,  by  spedaUy 
pleading  the  same,  and  so  bringing  his  derawe  in 
a  moK  solemn  manner  before  the  court  The  mme 
privily  was  afterwards  extended  to  other  groands 
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of  defence.  (See  the  opening  of  the  speech  of  Iio- 
ciates  against  Callimachnfl.)  Before  this  time  all 
special  objections  to  the  adversary's  course  of  pro- 
ceeding seem  to  hare  been  called  iyrtypu^aLf  and 
sometimes  i^wfjuxrtat^  because  an  oath  was  taken 
by  the  party  who  tendered  them.  (Lysiaa,  c. 
PtmcL  166,  ed.  Steph. ;  Aristoph.  EeeUt.  1026  ; 
SchoL  ad  loe,  ;  Suidas,  «.  «.  *E{»fUKrla  ;  Meier, 
AtL  Proc.  pp.  644—650.)  [C.  R.  K.] 

PA'RALUS  {r^4to^os\  and  SALAMI'NIA 
(ffoXa/juviBi),  The  Athenians  from  veiy  early 
times  kept  for  public  purposes  two  saaed  or  state 
▼easels,  the  one  of  wluch  was  called  Paraltu  and 
the  other  Salammia :  the  crew  of  the  one  bore  the 
name  of  wofNiXirai  or  Tct^oXoi,  and  that  of  the 
other  o'oXo^ioi.  (Phot  s.  v.  HdpaXos  and 
•rdpaXot,)  In  the  former  of  these  two  articles 
Photius  erroneously  regards  the  two  names  as  be- 
longing to  one  and  the  same  ship.  (Pollux,  vii  1 16 ; 
Hesyui.  «.  v.  napaJilrris.)  The  Salaminia  was 
also  called  AijAia  or  Bci»p(f,  because  it  was  used  to 
convey  the  dtwfioi  to  Delos,  on  which  occasion  the 
ship  was  adorned  with  garlands  by  the  priest  of 
Apollo.  (Plat.  PAeud.  p.  58,  c)  Both  these  ves- 
ads  were  quick-sailing  triremes,  and  were  used  for 
a  variety  of  state  purposes :  they  conveyed  theories, 
despatches,  &c.  from  Athens,  carried  treasures 
from  subject  countries  to  Athens,  fetched  state  cri- 
minals from  foreign  parts  to  Athens,  and  the  like. 
(Thucyd.  vi  53,  61.)  In  battles  they  were  fre- 
quently used  as  the  ships  in  which  the  admirals 
sailed.  These  vessels  and  their  crew  were  always 
kept  in  readiness  to  act,  in  case  of  any  necessity 
arising ;  and  the  crew,  although  they  could  not  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  be  in  actual  service, 
received  their  regular  pay  of  four  oboli  per  dav  all 
the  year  round.  This  is  exwessly  stated  only  of 
the  Paralos  (Harpocrat  and  Phot  s.  o.  TldpaXos), 
but  may  be  safely  said  of  the  Salaminia  also.  The 
statement  of  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes  {Av» 
1 47  ;  comp.  Snidas, «.  v.  XaXofutda  mvs),  that  the 
Salaminia  was  only  used  to  convey  criminals  to 
Athens,  uid  the  Paralus  for  theories,  is  incorrect, 
at  least  if  applied  to  the  earlier  times.  When 
Athens  had  become  a  great  maritime  power, 
and  when  other  ships  were  employed  for  purposes 
for  which  before  either  the  Salammia  or  the  Paralus 
had  been  used,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  these 
two  vessels  were  chiefly  employed  in  matters  con- 
nected with  religion,  as  theories,  and  in  extraordi- 
nary cases,  such  as  when  a  state  criminal  like 
Alcibiades  was  to  be  solemnly  conveyed  to  Athens. 
The  names  of  the  two  ships  seem  to  point  to  a 
▼ery  early  period  of  the  history  of  Attica,  when 
there  was  no  navigation  except  between  Attica 
and  Salamis,  for  which  the  Salaminia  was  used, 
and  around  the  coast  of  Attica,  for  which  purpose 
the  Paralus  was  destined.  In  later  times  the 
names  were  retained,  although  the  destination  of 
the  ships  was  principally  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
religion,  whence  th^  are  frequently  called  the 
sacred  ships.  (BSckh,  PvbL  Boon,  of  Athmt,  p. 
240,  2d  ed.  ;  GSller,  ad  TUeyd,  uL  33  ;  Sch»- 
mann,  ad  laaeum,  p.  296.)  [L.  S.] 

PARANOIAS  GRAPHS  {wapt^olat  ypanf^). 
This  proceeding  may  be  compared  to  our  commis- 
sion of  lunacy,  or  writ  de  UauOico  inqmrmdo.  It 
was  a  suit  at  Athens  that  might  be  instituted  by  a 
son  or  other  relation  against  one  who,  by  reason  of 
madness  or  mental  imbecility,  had  become  inca- 
pable of  managing  his  own  affiurs.    If  the  oom- 
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plaint  was  well  grounded,  the  court  decreed  that 
the  next  heir  should  take  possession  of  the  Innaticls 
property,  and  ^bably  also  made  some  provisioD  for 
his  being  put  m  oonfinement,  or  under  proper  care 
and  guardianship.  (Suidas,  t.  v.  napaifola :  Xen. 
Mem,  12.  §49  ;  Aristoph.  Nub.  844  ;  Aesch.  e. 
Otes.  89,  ed.  Steph.)  It  is  related  of  Sophocles, 
that  having  contmned  to  write  tragedies  to  an  ad- 
vanced age,  and  by  reason  thereof  neglected  his 
fiunily  afSirs,  he  was  brought  before  the  court  by 
his  sons,  and  accused  of  lunacy ;  that  he  then  read 
to  the  judges  his  Oedipus  Coloneus,  which  he  had 
just  composed,  and  asked  them  if  a  man  out  of  h&a 
mind  could  write  such  a  poem  as  that ;  whereupon 
they  acquitted  him.  (CicdeSmeoLl.)  The  story 
is  told  differently  by  the  anonymous  author  of  the 
life  of  Sophocles  ;  who  speaks  of  the  suit  as  taking 
place  between  lophon  and  his  fiither,  and  seems  to 
intimate  that  it  was  preferred  before  the  ^pdrop^s. 
In  this  last  point  he  is  supported  by  the  Scholiast 
on  Aristophimes,  but  it  can  hardly  be  correct ;  ai 
we  have  no  other  authority  for  supposing  that  the 
^pdrop9s  had  such  a  jurisdiction,  and  Pollux  (viii 
89)  expressly  says  that  the  wapavoias  ypup^  came 
before  the  anhon  ;  to  whom  indeed  it  peealiariy 
belonged,  as  being  a  matter  oonnerted  with  femily 
rights ;  and,  if  so,  we  are  to  understand  that  it 
came  before  the  archon  in  the  regular  way,  as 
rry^ftifv  iueamiplw.  (Meier,  AtL  Proe.  pp.  296— 
298.)  It  is  highly  probable  that  there  was  some 
foundation  for  this  anecdote  of  Sophodes.  He 
might  perhaps  have  riven  oflence  to  his  sons  by 
that  penuriousness  which  is  said  to  have  crept  upon 
him  m  his  old  age  ;  and  lophon  being  a  poet,  and 
lying  under  the  suspicion  of  beinff  assisted  by  his 
father,  might  ponibly  be  induced  by  a  mean  je»* 
lousy  to  bnng  this  charoe  aoainst  hiin.  (See  Aris- 
toph. Aon.  78,  Pw,  697.)  The  play  of  Oed.  Col.  ap- 
pears to  exhibit  the  wounded  feelmgs  of  the  writer. 
(See  more  especially  337,  441.)         [C.  R.  K.] 

PARANOMON  GRAPHE  {inpaM6tun'  ypa- 
^).  An  indictment  for  propounding  an  illegal,  or 
rather  unconstitutional  measure  or  law.  We  have 
seen  [Nomothstbs]  that  any  Athenian  dtisen 
was  at  liberty  to  make  a  motion  in  the  popular 
assembly,  to  pass  a  new  law,  or  amend  an  old  one. 
In  order  to  check  rash  and  hasty  legislation,  the 
mover  of  any  law  or  decree,  though  he  succeeded 
in  causing  it  to  be  passed,  was  still  amenable  to 
criminal  justice,  if  his  enactment  was  found  to  be 
inconsistent  with  other  laws  that  remained  in  force, 
or  with  the  public  interest  (Demosth.  c  Tmoe, 
710,  711.)  Any  person  mkht  institute  against 
him  the  ypa^  wapaM6fUM'  within  a  year  from  the 
passing  of  the  law.  If  he  was  convicted,  not  only 
did  the  law  become  void,  but  any  punishment 
might  be  inflicted  on  him,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
judges  before  whom  he  was  tried ;  for  it  was  a 
Tifiirrht  hiydtv.  A  person  thrice  so  convicted  lost 
the  right  of  proposing  laws  in  future.  The  oogni* 
zance  of  the  cause  belonged  to  the  Thesmothetae. 
(SchSmann,  AnLJur,  Pub.  Or.  p.  244.)  The  pro- 
secutor was  compelled  to  take  an  oath,  called  by 
the  same  name  as  that  taken  to  obtain  delay  in 
courts  of  justice  (6irwfuNrfa),  because  it  had  the 
effect  of  delaying  the  operation  of  the  proposed 
measure,  which  otherwise  might  have  come  into 
force  immediatdy.  (Schomann,  Id.  p.  224.)  Ex- 
amples of  such  prosecutions  are  the  speech  of  De- 
mosthenes against  Timocrates,  and  that  of  Aes- 
I  chines  against  Ctesiphon.    They  b«th  comment  on 
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the  importanoe  of  the  proeeeutioEi,  ai  tending  to 
pieierve  the  erirting  lawi,  and  maintain  constitu- 
tional liberty.  (Demofth.  e.  TVm.  748, 74d  ;  Aesch. 
ft  Otaf.  54,  82,  ed.  Steph.)  Notwithstanding  this 
eheck,  the  mania  for  legidstion  appears  to  hare  in> 
creased  so  greatly  at  Athens  in  later  times,  that 
Demosthenes  (c.  Ltp^  485)  dedaies  that  ifr^ut- 
liArm^  oW  irtow  ^m^povo'tw  ol  w6fUH,  This 
arose  from  the  reUucation  of  that  precautionary  law 
of  Sdon,  which  required  every  measure  to  be  ap- 

C-OTed  by  the  POfioOirtu^  before  it  could  pass  into 
w.  (NoMOTHSTSS,  and  Sdittmann,  Id,  p.  229.) 
It  is  obTious  that,  while  the  people  in  assembly 
had  the  power  of  making  decrees  which  could  re- 
main hi  force  for  a  year,  if  they  wished  to  evade 
the  law  of  Solon,  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  renew 
their  decree  from  year  to  year,  and  thus  in  practice 
the  i^puTfta  became  v6fws. 

If  the  year  had  elapsed,  the  propounder  of  the 
law  could  not  be  pumshed,  though  the  law  itself 
might  be  repealed  in  the  ordinary  way  by  the  in- 
stitution of  proceedings  before  the  wofwBireUf  before 
whom  it  was  defenddl  by  the  fire  ffMucou  The 
tpeech  against  Leptines  was  made  in  a  proceeding 
against  ue  law  itself^  and  not  against  the  mover. 
Ai  the  author  of  the  second  argument  says,  iropcX- 
96tfro9  rod  xp^i'v^t  ^  9  ^^wuvos  ^v  cplcrei  icol 
rtfwpU^  ypd^wf  ris  vifunf,  i^airero  Anrrlmijs 
iucMwos.  89cy  Tp6s  abrhv,  AX\*  ob  Ktn'  oxrrov 
6  X^f.  (Hermann,  Pol,  AnL  §  182.)    [C.  R.  K.] 

PARANYMPHUS  («dp(£irv/«^r).  [Matri- 
HONixnkff,  p.  737,  a.] 

PARAPETASMA.    [VatUM.] 

PARAPHERNA.    [Doa.] 

PARAPRESBEIA  (iropcnrpcirtffCa),  signifies 
any  coirupt  conduct,  misfeasance,  or  nealect  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  an  ambassador ;  for  wnich  he 
was  liable  to  be  called  to  account  and  prosecuted 
on  his  return  home.  (Demosth.  e.  Mia.  515,  ds 
Fals.  Ltff,  842.)  Ambassadors  were  usually  elected 
by  the  people  in  assembly ;  they  either  had  in- 
structions given  to  them,  or  not ;  m  the  latter  case 
they  were  called  a^oKpdropts^  envoys  with  foil 
powers,  or  plenipotentiazy.  (Thucyd.  v.  45  ;  Aesch. 
e,  Otai.  82,  ed.  Steph.)  To  act  contrary  to  their 
instructions  (mtp^  rh  ^r^io'/ia  irpf o€c^(y)  was  a 
high  misdemeanour.  (Demosth.  de  Fait.  Leg.  848.) 
On  their  return  home  they  were  required  imme- 
diately to  make  a  report  of  their  proceedings 
(ftircryT^AAcir  r^y  irpco^cfoy)  first  to  the  Senate  of 
Five  Hundred,  and  afterwards  to  the  people  in 
assembly.  (Aesch.  da  Fab.  Leg,  30,  ed.  Steph. ; 
Aristoph.  Adi.  61  ;  Schomann,  Ant  jur.  ptib.  Or. 
p.  234.)  This  done,  they  were  JimoH  officio  ;  but 
stiU,  like  all  other  persons  who  had  held  an  office 
of  trust,  they  were  liable  to  render  an  account 
(tb06wai)  of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  dis- 
chaiged  their  duty.  (Demosth.  de  Fait.  Leg.  367, 
408.)  The  persons  to  whom  such  account  was  to 
be  rendered  were  the  XoyitfrcU,  and  the  officers 
associated  with  them,  called  tHOwoi,  A  peetmiary 
account  was  only  rendered  in  cases  where  money 
had  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  party ;  in 
other  cases,  after  stating  that  he  had  neither  spent 
nor  received  any  of  the  public  money,  the  accounting 
party  was  discharged,  unless  there  was  reason  for 
thinking  that  he  deserved  to  be  proceeded  against 
for  misconduct.  The  Xoyurrai  themselves  had 
power  to  summon  the  party  at  once  to  appear  as  a 
criminal,  and  undergo  tiie  h^puru  in  tneir  office 
(^Ktytoi^ptop)^  upon  whidi  they  would  direct  the 
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itvirtfyopot  to  prosecute ;  and  this  probably  was  the 
ordinary  course  in  case  of  any  pecuniary  malver- 
sation. Accusations,  however,  of  a  more  geneial 
nature  were  commonly  preferred  by  individuals, 
giving  information  to  the  Aoyurrof,  who,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  any  dtiien  an  opportunity  of  so 
doing,  canse^their  laipio^  to  make  proclamation  in 
public  assembly,  that  such  a  person  was  about  to 
render  his  account,  and  to  ask  if  any  one  intended 
to  accuse  him.  If  an  accuser  appeared,  his  charge 
would  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  ypa^  and 
the  prosecution  would  be  conducted  in  the  usual 
way,  the  XoyitrreU  being  the  superintending  magis- 
trates. (Pollux,  viiL  40,  45 ;  SchSmann,  Id.  p. 
240;  Meier,il«.PfV0. pp.214— 224.)  Magistrates, 
who  were  annually  elected,  rendered  their  accounts 
at  the  end  of  the  official  year ;  but  ambassadors, 
who  were  extraordinary  fonctionaries,  had  no  time 
limited  for  this  purpose.  Aeschines  delayed  giving 
an  account  of  his  embassy  to  Philip  for  three  yeariL 
(Demosth.  dt  Fait.  Leg.  374  ;  Thirlwall,  Gr.  HitL 
vol.  vi.  p.  26.)  We  can  hardly  suppose,  however 
(as  Thirlwall  states),  that  the  time  of  rendering 
the  account  was  opticmai  with  the  ambassador  him- 
self ;  since,  not  to  mention  the  power  of  the  Xoyw- 
rcU,  it  was  open  to  any  man  to  move  fixr  a  tpedal 
decree  of  the  people,  that  the  party  should  be  called 
to  account  immediately.  The  ypa^  mpanrpwttias 
was  a  Tifirrrhs  iey^p  (Meier,  AU.  Proe.  p.  1 93) ;  and 
as  it  might  comprise  charges  of  the  most  serious 
kind,  such  as  treachery  and  treason  against  the 
state,  the  defendant  might  have  to  apprehoid  the 
heaviest  punishment  Aeschines  {do  Fait.  Leg.  28, 
52)  reminds  the  dicasts  of  the  grcAt  peril  to  which 
he  is  exposed,  and  makes  a  merit  of  submitting  to 
his  trial  witiiout  foar.  Besides  the  Tpa^,  an 
elaorfyOiia  might  be  brought  against  an  ambassador; 
upon  which  the  accused  would  be  committed  to 
prison,  or  compelled  to  give  bail  fiir  his  appearance. 
This  course  was  taken  by  Hjrperides  against  Philo- 
crates,  who  avoided  his  trial  by  voluntary  exile. 
(Aeschin.  a  CUt.  65,  ed.  Steph.)        [C.  R.  K.] 

PARASANOA  (fi  wapao'dyyiis)^  a  Persian 
measure  of  length,  foequentiy  mentioned  by  the 
Greek  writers.  It  is  still  used  by  the  Peiiianar 
who  call  it /ortmigf  which  has  been  changed  in 
Arabic  mtoyttrmM. 

According  to  Herodotus  (ii  6,  v.  53,  vL  42)  the 
parasang  was  the  half  of  the  ]^gyptian  schoenos, 
and  was  equal  to  30  Greek  stadia.  Soidas 
(«.  e.)  and  Hesychius  (t.  v.)  assign  it  the  same 
length  ;  and  Xenophon  must  also  have  calculated 
it  at  the  same,  as  he  says  (AiMb.  ii  2.  §  6)  that 
18,050  stadia  are  equal  to  535  parasangs  (16,050 
^535=30.)  Agathias  (iL  21),  however,  who 
quotes  the  testimony  of  Herodotus  and  Xenophon 
to  the  parasang  being  30  stadia,  says  that  in  hia 
time  the  Iberi  and  Persians  made  it  only  21  stadia. 
Strabo  (xl  p.  518)  also  states,  that  some  writers 
reckoned  it  at  60,  others  at  40,  and  others  at  30 
stadia  ;  and  Pliny  (ff.  N.  vi  26.  s.  30)  informs 
us,  that  the  Persians  themselves  assigned  different 
lengths  to  it  Modem  English  travelers  estimate 
it  variously  at  from  ^to4  English  miles,  which 
nearly  agrees  with  the  calcuktion  of  Herodotaa. 
These  variations  may  probably  be  accounted  £or 
by  the  fiict,  to  which  attention  has  been  called 
under  Mbnsura,  that  itinerary  distances  were 
originally  indefinite,  and  therefore  that  the  value* 
of  the  parasang,  at  least  those  given  by  the  eaifier 
Greek  writers^  were  only  oom^ubti  iniIms.    Thk 
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view  18  coflfirmed  by  the  opinion  of  the  best 
Oriental  scbolan  respecting  the  etymology  of  the 
word.    (Comp.  Ukert,  Gtogr.  d.  Grieok.  u.  Rom. 
Tol.  i.  pt  2,  p.  77,  and  iiber  die  Art  d.  Or,  u.  R. 
die  Entfermmgem  zu  bettimmem.)     Its  tme  etymo- 
logy is  donbtfol    RSdiger  (m  Ertdk  und  Cfruber^i 
Etuydopadie^  «.  v.  Paras.)  supposes  the  latter  part 
of  the  word  to  be  the  same  as  tiie  Persian  teng,  *^  a 
stone,**  and  the  former  part  to  be  connected  with  the 
Sanskrit  p&ra,  **  end,**  and  thinks  that  it  may  hare 
derived  its  name  from  the  stones  placed  at  the  end 
of  certain  distances  on  the  public  roads  of  Persia. 
PARASE'MON  (wapd^nttew).     [Insignb.] 
PARASITI  (wapdatrot)  property  denotes  per- 
sons who  dine  with  others.    In  the  early  history 
of  Greece  the  word  had  a  Tery  difBerent  meaning 
from  that  in  which  it  was  used  in  later  times.    To 
9k  rod  mpcurlrov  JSvofm  vdXai  {ikv  ^  trtityhv  «nd 
l^piv^  says  Athenaeus  (ri.  p.  234),  and  he  proves 
from  various  decrees  (^^n^itritara)  and  other  autho- 
rities that  anciently  the  name  mip^iro}  was  given 
to  distinguished  persons,  who  were  appointed  as 
asaistants  to  certain  priests  and  to  the  highest  ma- 
gistiates.  As  regards  the  priestly  and  civil  parasites, 
the  accounts  of  their  office  are  so  obscure  that  we  are 
scarcely  able  to  form  any  definite  notion  of  it    An 
ancient  law  (Athen.  /.  e.)  ordained  that  each  of  the 
priestly  parasites  should  select  from  the  fiovKoXia 
the  sixth  part  of  a  medimnus  of  barley,  and  supply 
with  it  the  Athenians  who  were  present  in  the 
temple,  according  to  the  custom  of  their  fiithers  ; 
and  this  sixth  of  a  medimnus  was  to  be  given  by 
the  parasites  of  Achamae.    The  meaning  of  this 
▼ery  obscure  law  is  discussed  by  Preller.  {PoUmtmii 
Friffm,  p.  115,  &c)    Thus  much,  however,  is 
clear,  that  the  parasites  were  elected  in  the  domes 
of  Attica  from  among  the  most  distinguished  and 
most  ancient  fiunilies.     We  find  their  number  to 
have  been  twelve,  so  that  it  did  not  coincide  with 
that  of  the  demes.    This  may  be  accounted  for  by 
fopposing  that  in  one  demos  two  or  more  ^ods  were 
worshipped,  whose  service  requireda  parasite ;  while 
in  another  there  was  no  such  divinity.    The  gods 
in  whose  service  parasites  are  mentioned,  are  He- 
racles, Apdlo,  the  Anaces,  and  Athena  of  Pallene. 
Their  services  appear  to  have  been  rewarded  with 
a  third  of  the  victims  sacrificed  to  their  respective 
gods.    Such  officers  existed  down  to  a  late  period 
of  Greek  history,  for  Clearchus,  a  disciple  of  Ari- 
stotle, said  that  parasites  in  his  own  days  con- 
tinued to  be  appointed  in  most  Gredan  states  to 
the  most  distinguished  magistrates.  (Athen.  vL  p. 
235.)    These,  however,  must  have  been  different 
from  the  priestly  parasites.    Solon  in  his  logislation 
called  the  act  of  giving  public  meals  to  certain 
magistrates  and  foreign  ambassadois  in  the  pry- 
taneum,  wupoffiruv  (Plut  SoL  24),  and  it  may  be 
that  the  parasites  were  connected  with  this  insti- 
tution. (Compare  Pollux,  vi.  c  7.) 

The  class  of  persons  whom  we  call  parasites  was 
▼ery  numerous  in  ancient  Greece,  and  appears  to 
have  existed  firom  early  times,  though  they  were 
not  designated  by  this  name.  The  comedies  of 
Aristophanes  contain  various  allusions  to  them,  and 
Philippus,  who  is  introduced  in  the  Symposium  of 
Xenophon,  as  well  as  a  person  described  in  some 
verses  of  Epicharmus  preserved  in  Athenaeus,  are 
perfect  specimens  of  parasites.  But  the  first  writer 
who  designated  these  persons  by  the  name  of 
wo^Murrroi  was  Alexis  in  one  of  his  comedies. 
(Athen.  vi.  p.  235.)    In  the  so  called  middle  and 
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new  Attic  comedy,  and  in  their  Roman  imitations, 
the  parasites  are  standing  characters,  and  although 
they  are  described  in  very  strong  colours  in  these 
comedies,  yet  the  description  does  not  seem  to  be 
much  exaggerated,  if  we  may  judge  from  other  ac- 
counts of  real  parasites.  We  shaD  not  therefin 
be  much  mistaken  in  borrowing  our  description  of 
pazarites  chiefly  from  these  comedies. 

The  characteristic  features  common  to  all  para- 
sites are  importunity,  love  of  sensual  pleasures,  and 
above  all  the  desire  of  getting  a  good  dinner  with- 
out paying  ht  it    According  to  the  various  means 
they  emiuqyed  to  obtain  this  object,  they  may  be 
dirided  into  three  classes.     The  first   are  the 
ytXmrtmoioi  or  jesters  ;  who,  in  order  to  get  some 
mritation,  not  only  tried  to  amuse  persons  with 
their  jokes,  but  even  exposed  then:  own  person  to 
ridicule,  and  would  bear  all  kinds  of  insult  and 
abuse  if  they  could  only  hope  to  gain  the  desired 
object.    Among  these  we  mar  dass  Philippus  m 
the  Symposium  of  Xenophon,  Erjputilns  in  tne  C^ 
tivi,  and  Gelasimus  in  the  Stichus  of  Plautoi.  The 
second  class  are  the  fc^Aaiccr  or  flatterers  (niswfa 
iore»\  who,  by  pnusing  and  admiring  vain  perMms, 
endeavoured  to  obtain  an  invitation  to  their  house. 
Gnatho  in  the  Eunuchus  of  Terence,  and  the  Arto- 
trqgus  in  the  Miles  Gloriosus  of  Plautus,  are  ad- 
mirable delineations  of  such  characters.    The  third 
cUss  are  the  (^c/NnrrvrtfcoC  or  the  officious,  who  by  a 
variety  of  serrices  even  of  the  lowest  and  most  de- 
grading description  endeavoured  to  acquire  claims 
to  inritations.  (Plut  de  Adml.  23,  de  Edwoat.  17.) 
Characters  of  this  class  are  the  parasites  in  Uie 
Asinaria  and  Menaechmi  of  Pluitus,  and  more 
especially  the  Cnrculio  and  Saturio  in  the  Persae  of 
Plautus,  and  the  Phormio  of  Terence.    From  the 
various  statements  in  comedies  and  the  treatise  of 
Plutarch,  De  Adukdom  et  Amid  Diterimmej  we 
see  that  parasites  alwa3rB  tried  to  discover  where  a 
good  dinner  was  to  be  had,  and  for  this  purpose 
they  lounged  about  in  the  market,  the  palaestee, 
the  baths,  and  other  public  places  of  resort    After 
they  had  fixed  upon  a  person,  who  was  in  most 
cases  probably  an  inexperienced  young  man,  they 
used  every  posrible  means  to  induce  him  to  invite 
them.    No  humiliation  and  no  abuse  could  deter 
them  from  punning  their  plans.    Some  examples 
of  the  most  disgusting  humiliations  which  parasites 
endured,  and  even  rejoiced  in,  are  mentioned  by 
Athenaeus  (vi  p.  249)  and  Plutaxch.  (De  OoeuU. 
viv.  1,   ^^n^wff.  viL  6 ;  compare  Diog.  La&l  ii. 
67.)    Dming  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors  a 
parasite  seems  to  have  been  a  constant  guest  at  the 
tables  of  the  wealthy.  (Lucian,  de  ParatU.  58.) 

(Compare  Becker,  COJanJUef,  vol.  i.  p.  490;  Le 
Beau,  in  the  Hidoire  de  VAoad.  det  ImeripL  vol. 
xxxi.  p.  51,  ftc ;  M.  H.  E.  Meyer,  in  Erich  vnd 
Grvber^t  Enofdopadiey  $.  9.  Paratiien.)       [L.  S.] 

PARASTADES.    [Anta».] 

PARA'STASIS  (TraftA(rratns\  a  fee  of  one 
drachm  paid  to  an  arbitrator  by  the  plaintiff,  on 
bringing  his  cause  Wore  him  ;  and  by  the  de- 
fendant, on  putting  in  his  answer.  The  same 
name  was  given  to  the  fee  (perhaps  a  drachm) 
paid  by  the  prosecutor  in  most  public  causes. 
(Harpocr.  «.  «.  nfl^doroirir;  Meier,  AtL  Proe. 
pp.  614,  615.)  [Compare  Dustitai,  p. 
397,  b.]  [C.  R.  K.  J 

PARASTATAE.    [Hsndica.] 

PARAZCNIUBi.    [Zona.] 

PAREDRI   {irdpeBpoi).      Each  of  the  thnt 
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inperior  archoni  was  at  liberty  to  have  two  aaaei- 
ion  (wdpthpot)  chosen  by  himael^  to  auist  him 
by  adTice  and  otherwiae  in  the  perfonnance  of  hia 
▼arioni  dutiei*  The  asseMor,  like  the  magiatiBte 
hixnael^  had  to  underao  a  Boici/iiujia  in  the  Senate 
of  Fire  Hundred  and  before  a  judicial  tribunal, 
before  he  could  be  permitted  to  enter  upon  hia 
labours.  He  was  alio  to  render  an  account  («69^) 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  office  is  called  an 
ipxh  by  Demosthenes  (&  Neaer,  1369).  The 
duties  of  the  aichon,  maguterial  and  judicial,  were 
so  numerous,  that  one  of  the  principal  objects  of 
having  assessors  must  have  been  to  enable  them 
to  get  through  their  business.  We  find  the  vd- 
pfBpot  assisting  the  archon  at  the  krj^is  Hiens. 
(Demosth.  o.  2»«oa.  1332.)  He  had  authority  to 
keep  order  at  public  festivals  and  theatres,  and  to 
impose  a  fine  on  the  disorderly.  (Demosth.  &  Mid. 
572.)  As  the  arehons  were  chosen  by  lot  (itXif- 
po»rol),  and  might  be  persons  of  inferior  capacity, 
and  not  very  well  fitted  for  their  station,  it  might 
often  be  useful,  or  even  necessary  for  them,  to  pro- 
cure the  assistance  of  clever  men  of  business. 
(Demosth.  cNeaer.  1372.)  And  perhaps  it  was 
intended  that  the  TdptBftoi  should  not  only  as- 
sist, but  in  some  measure  check  and  oontiol  the 
power  of  their  principals^  They  are  spoken  of 
as  being  fioriOoij  ffifjiSovXoi  icol  ^^Xoiccf.  Demo- 
sthenes accuses  Stephanus  of  buying  his  place  of 
the  "Affxo'y  $afft\€6s  (e.  Neaer,  1369).  It  was 
usual  to  choose  relations  and  friends  to  be  asses- 
sors ;  but  they  might  at  any  time  be  dismissed,  at 
least  for  good  cause.  (Demosth.  e.  Neaer,  1373.) 
The  Thesmothetae,  though  they  had  no  regular 
mfpcSpoi,  used  to  have  counsellors  (o^/a^ovXoi), 
who  answered  the  same  purpose.  (Demosth.  e.  7%eoe. 
1 330 ;  Schdmann,  Ant,  Jur.  PtA.  Gr.  p.  245 ;  Meier, 
AtL  Proe.  pp.  57—59.)  The  office  of  irdp^s  was 
called  T0f>c8p£ai,  and  to  exercise  it  TopcSpcdciK. 

From  the  if^Jp^Zpoi  of  the  aichona,  we  must  dis- 
tinguish those  who  assisted  the  tUBwot  in  ezamin- 
mg  and  auditing  magistrates*  accounts.  The  tHOwot 
were  a  board  of  ten,  and  each  of  them  chose  two 
assessors.  (Schomann,  Ant  Jwr.  Ptib.  Or.p,  240  ; 
Meier,  AtL  Proe,  p.  102.)  [Euthtnb.]    [C.R.K.] 

PAREISGRAPHE  (iropctirypa^),  signifies  a 
fraudulent  enrolment  in  the  register  of  dtisens. 
For  this  an  indictment  lay  at  Athens  called  ^ttdas 
ypoup^  :  and,  besides,  the  ^ti&rai  might  by  their 
ticp^^itris  eject  any  person  who  was  illegally  en- 
rolled among  them.  From  their  decision  there 
might  be  an  appeal  to  a  court  of  dicasts  ;  of  which 
the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Eubulides 
furnishes  an  example.  If  the  dicasts  confirmed 
the  decision  of  the  Siy/i^roi,  the  appellant  party 
was  sold  for  a  slave.  Spurious  citizens  are  some- 
times called  Trapryypairrotj  waf>€yy9ypaf^A4yot, 
(Aesch.  de  Fob.  Leg.  38,  51,  ed.  Steph.)  The  ex- 
pression Topcurypa^f  ypo^  is  not  Attic.  (Scho- 
mann, Ant.  Jur.  Pub, Gr.  p. 206  ;  Meier,  Att.Proe. 
pp.  347—349.)  [C.  R,  K.] 

PARENTA'LI A.     [Funus,  p.  562,  b.] 

PAHIES  (ro<xor),  the  wall  of  a  house,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  MuRUS  (TfTxo;),  the  wall  of  a 
city,  and  nusoories  (rtlxtoy)^  a  small  enclosure,  such 
as  a  court-yard  ;  sometimes  Tftxiof  is  used  for  the 
wall  of  a  house.  (See  Liddell  and  Scott.)  Among 
the  numerous  methods  employed  by  the  ancients  in 
eottstrueting  walls  we  find  mention  of  the  follow- 
iqg:  — 

L  The  poTMf  erarfdwi,  «.«.  the  wattled  or  the 


PARIES. 

lath-and-plaster  wall,  made  of  canes  or  ImidlM 
[Cratxs],  covered  with  day.  (Plin.  H.  M  xxxv. 
14.  s.  48  ;  Festus,  t.  v.  SoUa.)  These  were  used 
in  the  original  city  of  Rome  to  form  entire  houses 
(Ovid.  Fatt  iiL  183,  vi  261  ;  Vitmv.  iL  1)  ;  after- 
wards they  were  coated  with  mortar  instelid  of  day, 
and  introduced  like  our  lath-and-plaster  walls  in 
the  interior  of  houses. 

II.  Vitmvius  (2.  e.)  mentions  as  the  next  step^ 
the  practice,  common  in  his  time  among  the  Gauls, 
and  oontinned  to  our  own  in  Devonshire,  of  drying 
square  lumps  of  day  and  building  them  into  n^lls, 
which  were  strengthened  by  means  of  horiaontal 
bond-timbers  {JngcunmUa)  hud  at  intervals,  and 
which  were  then  covered  with  thatcL 

IIL  The  paries  Jbrmaeent^  i,  e.  the  piU  waD, 
made  of  rammed  earth.  [Forma.] 

IV.  In  districts  abounding  with  wood,  log-hooaes 
were  common,  constructed,  like  those  of  the  Sibe- 
rians and  of  the  modem  Americans  in  the  back 
settlements,  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  which,  having 
been  more  or  less  squared,  were  then  hud  upon 
one  another  in  an  horiaontal  position,  and  had  their 
interstices  filled  with  chips  (sdUtftw),  moss,  and 
day.  Afier  this  manner  the  Colchians  erected 
houses  several  stories  high.  (Vitmv.  i.  e./  com- 
pare Herod,  iv.  108  ;  Vitmv.  ii.  9.) 

V.  The  paries  kieritins^  t.  e.  the  brick  walL 
[Latxr.]  Among  the  Romans  the  ordioaiy  thick- 
ness of  an  outside  wall  was  18  inches  (sesgmjpM), 
being  the  length  of  the  common  or  Lydjan  bnck  ; 
but,  if  the  building  was  more  than  one  story  high, 
the  walls  at  the  bottom  were  either  two  or  three 
bricks  thick  {dipUnti^  ant  triplmtJdC)  aocordin|f  to 
circumstances.  The  Egyptians  sometimes  exhibited 
a  chequered  pattern,  and  perhaps  other  devices, 
upon  the  walls  of  their  houses  by  the  altematioo 
of  white  and  black  Bricks.  (Ath.  v.  p.  208,  c) 
The  Romans,  probably  in  imitation  of  the  Etm- 
rians,  often  cased  the  highest  part  of  a  brick  wall 
with  a  range  of  terra-cottas  (jitmetura  and  lariea 
iestoMO,  Vitrnv,  ii.  8  ;  Palhtd.  de  Re  Rust.  L  11), 
eighteen  inches  high,  with  projecting  comioea,  aiid 
spouts  for  discharging  the  water  frcnm  the  roo£ 
[Antrpiza.] 

VI.  The  retiadata  strudnra  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi. 
22.  s.  51),  i.  a.  the  reticulated,  or  resembling  net- 
work. This  stmcture  consists  in  pUuing  square  or 
loienge-shaped  stones  side  by  side  upon  theiz 
edges,  the  stones  being  of  small  dimensions  and 
cemented  by  mortar  {materiaex  ealee  et  arma).  In 
many  cases  the  mortar  has  proved  more  durable 
than  the  stone,  especially  where  volcanic  ta&  ia 
the  material  employed,  as  at  Baiae  in  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  and  in  the  villa  of  Hadrian  near  TivolL 
This  kind  of  building  is  very  common  in  the  an- 
cient edifices  of  Italy.  Vitmvius  says  (ii.  8),  that 
it  was  universally  adopted  in  his  time.  Walla 
thus  oonstmcted  were  considered  more  pleasing  to 
the  ^e,  but  less  secure  than  those  in  whidi  the 
stones  lay  upon  their  flat  surfiices.  The  bout  of 
the  wall  was  the  only  part  in  which  the  stmcture 
was  regular,  or  the  stones  cut  into  a  certain  fbnn, 
the  interior  being  mbble-work  or  concrete  {Jiar- 
tera),  i  e.  fragments  and  chippings  of  stone  (eoa- 
menia^  X'^'i)  imbedded  in  mortar.  Only  part  of 
the  wall  was  reticulated :  to  give  it  firawess  and 
durability  the  sides  and  base  were  built  of  brid:  or 
of  squared  stones,  and  horixcmtal  courses  of  bricks 
were  laid  at  intervals,  extending  through  tho 
length  and  thickness  of  the  wall    These  ciiesn- 
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qlmdid  cdifloi,  Mul  wu  dOBonted  vitli  in  cnd- 

1«H  luistr  of  tatWfol  diiicci  in  bai-nli(£  Of 
tluH  omamenM,  wnmghtui  itiing  (ppw  uftonTiw), 
Ipedmtni  renam  in  l]ie  ''BkthiofTitiu''atRoiii<. 
Whsu  the  plutcnr  (ttctor,  ioviin|t)  had  finiibod 
lui  voik  (trutfinatio,  i.  «.  tTDireUiiig  ;  tfmi  Uita- 
riiMi),  in  bU  of  which  h»  vu  directed  by  the  ua 
of  tba  (qiuro  [NoiiijkJ,tli«  rule,  and  the  line  ud 
pltumnet  [Pkbfindiculum],  ud  in  which  he 
aimed  at  pioducing  a  lorfaes  not  only  onooth  and 
ahining,  but  ai  little  ai  powble  liable  to  oack  or 
decay  (Vitmr.  riL  3),  he  wai  often  laccaeded  by 
the  painteiin  fnaoo  (jida  Itetarw,  ViliBT.  I.  a.).  In 
many  cam  tlie  platter  oi  itocco  vM  left  witheut 
any  additionil  oniamait )  and  iti  vhitaneu  and 
frcahneM  were  occuionalty  ratoced  by  wuhing  it 
with  ortun  fine  cslonoua  or  ajuninoiu  earlhi 
diMolTed  in  milk  (paraabwnn,  Plin.  If.  N.  hit. 
6.  a  IS  I  ttrra  Sibama,  IS.  a  Se\  A  painted 
wmll  wu  cammoaly  divided  by  tne  artut  into 
r  GompaitmenU,  which  he  filled  acoord- 
taila  and  fiuey  with  an  endleu  lariety 
bnildingi,  gvdou,  animali,  Ac 


nctangnlar 


cordingtothe  hacdneH  of  the  itone  ;  emery  (■ono, 
Plin.  H.  N.  xxxti.  G.  l.  9)  being  ued  tor  the 
hudeat.  Thii  ait  wat  of  high  antiquity,  and  pro- 
bably Oriental  in  iti  origin.  The  biick  walli  of 
the  Mannileimi  at  Halicarnuna,  built  ai  eariy  a* 
SSS  B.  a,  were  eorend  with  ilabi  of  Ptooinneaian 
marble  (Plin.  H,  M  xxxri.  6)  ;  and  thit  it  the 
moet  ancient  example  upon  record.  In  the  time 
of  Pliny  {H.  If.  xnt.  1 )  tlabi  of  ■  nnifDim  colom 
were  mnetime*  inlaid  with  Tariontly  coloored  ma- 
iBiali  in  inch  a  way  aa  to  repreeent  animali  and 
other  objecti.  In  tbort  the  baaatifiil  inTentim 
now  called  Flonatine  Moeuo  wu  then  in  ate  for 
the  decoratioD  of  the  walli  of  apartment!.  [Ell- 
blikl]  The  common  kind  of  Motaic  wai  alto 
aometimet  lued  in  walli  u  well  oi  in  floor*  and 
emlingi.  The  greateat  refinement  wu  the  attempt 
to  produce  the  effect  of  mimn,  which  waa  done 
by  interting  into  the  wall  piece*  of  black  glut 
maDiiaetund  in  imitation  of  obtidian.  {PUiLH.tf, 
xzxriSe.  >.G7.>  [DouuB  p.  431 ;  PiCTUU, 
I XV.]  [J.Y.] 

PARILI'LIA.    [Palilu.1 

PARHA.  Jim.  PARHULA  (Hot.  Qrm.  a. 
7.  10),  a  round  ihldd,  three  ftet  in  diameter, 
Otnried  by  the  loUsi  in  the  Roman  anoy.  Though 
■mall,  eompand  with  the  CLIFKtrs,  it 
atroDgly  made  u       '  <*    •     ^ 


inn  in  iti  fnme-Horlc 
dance  it  wu  isieed  ojwro  the 
with  a  twetd  10  at  to  emit  a  bud  ringing  noiie. 
iOMud.  Jari.  Con.  Htmor.e2B.)  Thepaimawai 
alio  worn  by  the  Equrrw  (Saihut,  lyag.  HiM. 
IT.)  ;  and  ta  the  take  of  itats  and  fiuhion  it  wu 
aometimei  adorned  with  predou  ttonet.  (Propcrt. 
iT.  3.  21.) 

We  find  the  term  parma  ofteD  applied 
target   [ClTka],    which  wu  alto  a  nnall 
ihidd,   and  therefore  rery  limitar  to  the  parma. 
(Prapot.  iT.  2.  10  ;  Hela,  L  £.  g  1  ;  Viig.    ' 
iSU.)     Vi-  "     -  "  '■     -' 


7.)    Tiigil,  in  like  m 


ir,  appiiei  the  term 


At.    But  at  m 


pmeoling  on  iti  border,  at  it  nippoaed,  the  taking 
of  Rome  by  the  Oanlt  under  Bnmini  and  iti  re- 
coTery  by  CanuUnt.  It  belonged  fbrmerly  to  the 
Woodwardian  Idnteum,  and  ii  lUfipeicd  by  anti- 
quariea  to  haie  been  made  in  the  Itme  of  Claudiua 
or  Nan.  The  boat  (■«&>)  ii  a  grotetque  bcc, 
■amanded  with  Tam^-bomi,  foliage,  and  a  twitted 
beard.  (DodwtU,  di  Farwia  Wcodwardiami,  Onn. 
~  ~      '.  Dai  WoBoa J- 

[j.y.i 

PA'ROCHI,  were  certain  people  who  were 
paid  by  die  itate  la  mpply  the  Boman  mwiilnuts, 
amhaaadon,  and  other  official  penoui,  wnoi  tbcy 
"'  _.  with  thoae  neceaiaiica  which  they 
canld  not  conrcoimlly  carry  with  them.  They 
1  all  the  nindpd  (tationa  on  the  Raman 
Italy  and  the  proriiKe*,  when  penona 
patt  the  ni^t. 
mi^ttratci  frequently  made  eitoitii 
from  the  pnchi,  the  lei  Julia  de  Repetmidia  of 
Juliui  Caeur,  B.  c  S9,  defined  the  thin^  which 
the  paiochi  were  bound  to  lupply,  of  which  hay, 
fire-wood,  lalC,  and  a  certain  number  of  bedt  tif- 
pear  to  baie  been  the  moat  important  (Hot.  Sat.  i. 
B.  46 ;  Cio.  ud  A^a.  T.  16,  liii.  3 ;  Ueindor^  ad 
Hor.l.t.) 

PAROPSIS  (n^^).  Two  diftnnt  mom- 
ingi  ai«  giTan  ta  thit  wvnl  t^  the  Greek  gnmma- 
riana ;  anne  intopnt  it  u  meaning  any  food  emten 
with  the  tfw  [OFaONiDM],  aa  the  iiAjo,  a  kind 
of  frnmemPr  er  toft  cake,  broth,  oi  any  kind  of  ooi- 
diment  e(«ue  (PoUnx,  n.  G6,  i.  S7  ;  Hemitak 
ad  be.)  ;  and  othen  a  BDcer,  plate,  or  imall  diih. 
(HeaycL  and  Saidat,  i.  c.)  It  it  plain,  howenr, 
from  thenumerout  pauagea  collected  by  AtheuKua 
(ix.  pp.  3S7, 368),  that  the  word  wu  uted  in  both 
tignificstiaaa,  and  wu  the  name  of  the  diah  ir 
plata  at  wdl  at  of  ilt  contcnta.  (Compare  Xsi.  CJft. 
L  S.  e  4  ;  Plut.  <f«  AdML  et  Amia.  9 ;  St  Matth. 
zziii.  26.)  The  Raman  wiiten  lean  alwajt  to 
ute  it  in  ^e  lente  of  a  diih  or  plate  (Jd*.  iiL  143  ; 
Mart.  iL  97.  5)  ;  and  acosding  to  ChariAOi  it  wu 
to  called,  "  quia  in  eo  npoonntni  obaonia,  et  ex  e« 
in  menu  comednntur."  The  word  ia  alto  writto 
Par*^  (Ueiych.i.iL  ;  SneL  Ode.  12;  Petroa 
34j  Dig.34.tiLZi.l».  S9J 
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PARRICI'DA,  PARRICPDIUBi.  [Lbx 
CoftNUiA,  p.  687.] 

PARTHE'NUE  (npOwitu  or  vap0€rMu), 
are,  acoarding  to  the  litenl  meamng  of  the  word, 
childzen  bom  by  unmarried  women  {inip$iinUf  Horn. 
2L  zri  180).  Borne  writen  alio  designated  by 
thii  name  thoie  legitimate  children  at  Sparta  who 
were  bom  before  the  mother  was  inttodnced  into 
the  house  of  her  husband.  (Hesych. «. «.  /  MtiUer, 
Dor,  iT.  4.  §  2.)  The  partheniae,  however,  as  a 
distinct  dass  of  citizens,  appear  at  Sparta  after  the 
first  Measenian  war  and  in  ooimectiQii  with  the 
foundation  of  Tarentum ;  but  the  legends  as  to  who 
they  were  differ  from  one  another.  Hesychius 
says  that  they  were  the  children  of  Spartan  citi- 
zens and  female  slaTos ;  Antiochus  (op.  Sirab,  vi. 
p.  278,  &c)  states,  that  they  were  the  sons  of  those 
Spartans  who  took  no  part  in  the  war  against  the 
Messeuians.  These  Spartans  were  made  Helots, 
and  their  children  were  called  partheniae,  and  de- 
daied  Kri^ioi.  When  they  grew  up,  and  were 
unable  to  bear  their  degrading  position  at  home, 
they  em]gEated,and  became  the  founders  of  Taren- 
tum. E^orus  (ap, Strab,rL  p.  279)  again  related 
the  story  in  a  diffarent  manner.  When  the  Messe- 
nian  war  had  lasted  for  a  oonsideiable  number  of 
yean,  the  Spartan  women  sent  an  embassy  to  the 
camp  of  their  husbands,  complained  of  their  long 
absence,  and  stated  that  the  republic  would  suffer 
for  want  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  citiiens 
if  the  war  should  continue  much  longer.  Their 
husbands,  who  were  bound  by  an  oath  not  to  leave 
the  field  until  the  Measenians  were  conquered,  sent 
home  all  the  young  men  in  the  camp,  who  were 
not  bound  by  that  oath,  and  requested  them  to 
cohabit  with  the  maidens  at  Sparta.  The  children 
thus  produced  were  called  partheniae;  On  the 
return  of  the  Spartans  from  Messenia,  these  par- 
theniae were  not  treated  as  citizens,  and  accord- 
ingly united  with  the  Helots  to  wage  war  against 
the  Spartans.  But  when  this  plan  was  finmd  im- 
practicable, they  emigrated  and  founded  the  colony 
of  Tarentum.  (Compare  Theopomp.  tqt,  Adun,  vi 
p.  271  ;  Epsunactxb.)  These  stories  seem  to  be 
nothing  but  distortions  of  some  historical  fiut 
The  Spartans  at  a  time  of  great  distress  had  per- 
haps allowed  marriages  between  Spartans  and 
slaTes  or  Laconians,  or  had  admitted  a  number  of 
persons  to  the  franchise,  but  afterwards  endeavouTed 
to  curtail  the  privileges  of  these  new  citizens,  which 
led  to  insnrrectioa  and  emigration.  (See  Thirlwall, 
Hitt.  of  Ofteee^  vol.  I  p.  852,  &c.)  [L.  &] 

PA'SCUA  PU'BLICA.    [Scrxptura.] 

PASSUS  (firom  paindo\  a  measure  of  length, 
which  consisted  of  five  Roman  foet  (Colum.  v.  1 ; 
Vitmv.x.  14.)  [Mrnsura.]  The  jxmsm  was  not 
the  single  step  {grad%u\  but  the  double  step  ;  or, 
more  exactly,  it  was  not  the  distance  from  heel  to 
heel,  when  the  foet  were  at  their  utmost  ordinair 
extension,  but  the  distance  firom  the  point  which 
the  heel  leaves  to  that  in  which  it  is  set  down. 
The  mtZfe  /xufmcm,  or  thousand  paces,  was  the 
common  name  of  the  Roman  mile.  [Milliarb.] 
In  connecting  the  Greek  and  Roman  measures,  the 
word  panm  was  sometimes  applied  to  the  extendon 
if  Urn  armt,  that  is,  the  Greek  ipyvtd^  which, 
however,  difiered  frcon  the  true  peutut  by  hai^ar 
fiwt ;  and,  convenely,  the  pradma  was  <slled  by 
Greek  writers  fiiifM,  or  rh  fitifia  rh  kwkovp,  and 
the  paamu  rh  ^fta  rh  Bnrkow.  [P*S>] 

PASTO'PHORUS  (««rro^poi).   The  shawl. 


PATERA. 
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richly  interwoven  with  gold  (xfNMr^voirres),  and 
displaying  various  symbolical  or  mythol<^eal 
figures,  was  much  used  in  religious  ceremonies  to 
conduce  to  their  splendour,  to  explain  their  signifi- 
cation, and  also  to  veil  their  solemnity.  The 
maidens,  who  carried  the  figured  peplus  in  the 
Panathenaea  at  Athens,  were  called  iifpfri^6fioi» 
In  Egypt»  the  priests  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  who  pro- 
bably fiilfilled  a  similar  office,  were  denominated 
iroffTo^poc,  and  were  inoorporated.  (DiodL  i  29  g 
Poiphyr.  ds  Abatm.  iv.  8 ;  ApuL  M«L  xL  pp. 
124,  128,  ed.  Aldi.)  They  appear  to  have  ex- 
tended  themselves  together  with  the  extension  of 
the  Egyptian  worship  over  parts  of  Greece  and 
Italy,  so  that  ''the  College  of  the  Pastophori  of 
Industria,^  a  city  of  Liguria,  is  mentioned  in  an 
inscription  found  near  Turin.  (Mafiei,  Afits.  Vtrm, 
p.  280.)  The  Egyptian  ooUego  was  divided  into 
minor  companies,  each  containing  ten  pastophori, 
and  each  naving  at  its  head  a  leader  who  was 
called  deeurio  gmuiquemuUis,  because  he  was  ap- 
pointed for  five  years.  (ApuL  Met,  xi  ad  fin.) 
Besides  carrying  the  iro^r^s,  or  sacred  ornamental 
shawl,  they  perfimned  other  duties  in  connection 
with  ihe  wonhip  of  the  temple.  It  was  the  office 
of  this  class  of  priests  to  nuse  the  shawl  with  the 
perfonnance  of  an  appropriate  chaunt,  so  as  to  dis- 
cover the  god  seated  or  standing  in  the  adytum 
(Clem.  Alex.  Pa&lag.  iii  2),  and  generally  to  show 
the  temple  with  its  sacred  utensils,  of  which,  like 
modem  sacristans,  they  had  the  custody.  (Hora- 
pollo,  Hitr,  i  41.)  In  consequence  of  the  sup- 
posed influence  of  Isii  and  her  priesthood  m 
nealing  diseases,  the  pastophori  obtained  a  high 
rank  as  physicians.  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  4. 
p.  758,  ed.  Potter.) 

It  must  be  observed,  that  according  to  another 
interpretation  of  iroffr^f,  the  pastophori  were  so 
denominated  from  carrying,  not  a  shawl,  but  a 
shrine  or  small  chapel,  containing  the  image  of  the 
god.  Supposing  this  etymology  to  be  correct,  it  is 
no  less  true  that  the  pastophori  sustained  the  vari« 
ous  offices  which  have  here  been  assigned  to  them. 

It  was  indispensably  requisite,  that  so  numerous 
and  important  a  body  of  men  should  have  a  resi- 
dence Mpropriated  to  them  in  the  temple  to  which 
they  belonged.  This  residence  was  called  «aoTo>- 
^pioy.  The  common  use  of  the  term,  as  applied 
by  the  Greeks  to  Egyptian  temples,  led  to  its  ap- 
plication to  the  corresponding  part  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  by  Josephus  {BeU,  Jud.  iv.  12),  and  by 
the  authors  of  the  Alexandrine  version  of  the  Old 
Testament  (1  Ckton.  ix.  26,  33,  xxiii  28  ;  Jtr, 
XXXV.  4  ;  1  Maeo,  iv.  38, 57.)  [J.  Y.] 

PATER  FAMI'LIAE.    [Familza  ;  Matri* 

MONIUM  ;  PaTRIA  POTB8TA&] 

PATER  PATRA^TUS.  [FiTiAL»a] 
PA'TERA,  dim,  PATELLA  (^mUij),  a  round 
dish  ;  a  plate  ;  a  saucer.  Macrobins  (jSatL  v.  21), 
explaining  the  difference  between  the  patera  and 
the  CARCHBfiiUM,  says  that  the  fiirmer  received  its 
name  from  its  flat  expanded  fomi  (pkumm  aepor- 
tau).  The  paterae  of  the  most  common  kind  are 
thus  described  by  Festns  (t. «.  Patdlae)^  **  Vaaa 
picata  parva,  sacrificiis  fiicien^  apta.**  {Nigra 
patella^  Mart  v.  120  ;  Rmbiamda  iiBda^  xiv.  114.) 
They  were  small  plates  of  the  common  red  earthen- 
ware, on  which  an  ornamental  pattern  was  drawn 
in  the  manner  described  under  the  article  of  Fio- 
TiLi,  and  which  wen  sometimes  entirely  black. 
Numerous  specimens  of  them  may  be  seen  in  tha 
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form  md  depth  of  the  leueL  The  omameDtal 
psWTM  MQietiiDei  repnMnted  learei  of  fem,  which 
probablj  diverged  tnm  the  centre  iJUiealat,  Cic 
Parad.  i.  %  2).  Qemi  were  let  !n  othenu  (Cit 
Verr.  W.  34  ;  Virg.  Aai.  L  728,  739.)  We  r«d 
alio  of  an  amber  diih  (tledrinam).  having  in  the 
centre  iht  countenance  gf  Alexaodei  the  Great, 
and  hi)  hittarjr  repreaented  on  the  border.  (Treb. 
Poll.  Triff.  7>r.  13.)  The  annexed  woodtat  «>n- 
laiaa  a  view  and  MCtion  of  ■  plate  of  white  marble 


PATINA. 
Id  the  Britiah  Mojeam,  which  wM  tonnd  id  tba 
rvini  of  Hadiiau'i  VilLa,  and  parehaaed  by  Hi. 
Townlef.  It  il  li  inchei  in  diameter,  and  ]  j 
high.  It  it  cut  with  ikill  and  delicacf,  the  marUa 
not  being  much  more  than  a  qnaner  sf  an  inch 
thick.  Uk  the  centre  ii  icnlptored  a  female  faac- 
chaalain  ■  long  tnnic  and  with  a  icarf  [Chl«nts] 
floating  over  her  head.  Thii  cenln-piece  ii  en- 
ciided  by  a  wreath  of  ivj.  The  deeoiatloiia  indi- 
cau  the  apiai>[natiaii  of  the  plate  to  the  wonliip 
of  Baeehni. 

Plate*  were  aametimei  mad«  ao  u  to  be  naed 
with  either  aide  downward,  and  wen  then  dutin- 
guiehed  by  the  epithet  ifj^Brtvj.  (Horn.  IL  idiL 
270,  61B.)  In  Iheaa  the  under  loibce  wai  onia- 
menled  aa  well  aa  the  uppn.  The  Maiiiliaiii  and 
other  Ionic  Oraeka  commonly  placed  the  mider 
nir&cB  Dppaimoat.  Plalea  were  fitrther  diitio- 
guiahed  from  one  another  by  being  eilber  with  or 
without  a  bate  (init>/4r),  a  beta  in  the  middle 
(J/ifaA*r1|,FUfrJ>i^ii^i,fA>ri>,feel(3aAanrH|), 
dod  hudlea.  (Atbcn.  li.  pp.  £01.  £02.)  In  the 
praeeding  woadmU  the  branie  {sten  haa  me 
handle  :  both  the  paterae  an  made  to  itand  npon 


nD,£iHiiea.  op.  f 
i.  2),  althoogh  it 
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tbia  piBctic*  on  •oconnt  of  the  coMomary  employ- 
mant  of  them  in  ncrificing  to  the  godi.  <Cic  dm 
Pm.a.7.)  A  Uiger  |date,  in  bet,  ■  round  diah, 
wBa  Died  tn  bring  to  table  each  an  article  of  food 
ai  a  Bat  fiih.  (Mart.  liiL  Bl.)  Hiutard  (Plin. 
a.  M  lii.  8.  a.  G4)  and  mntmeDli  (XenophaiM, 
p.  68,  ed  Kantan)  were  bnaghl  m  nocan.  The 
Oreeka  alio  diank  wine  oat  of  plate*  or  mmca 
(Xan,  Com.  iL  23),  aa  we  fee  in  the  woodcat 
under  SrupoBinii,  which  repreee 
and  iD  which  the  lecond  and  third  S 
the  right  hand  bare  each  a  nncer. 

The  lue  of  paterae  at  meola  no  doubt  gave  origin 
to  the  employment  of  them  in  aacrificea.  On 
theia  occaaiona  they  held  either  aolid  food  OiHptr 
itpiai,  Varro,  Mtm.  t^.  Nat.  Man.  L  e. ;  di«, 
Orid,  Pail,  li.  310),  or  any  liquid  intended  to  be 
poured  out  aa  a  libatioD.  (Virg.  .^n.  liL  67,  it. 
60,  T.  98,  Ti,  249,  viL  133,  xiL  174;  OTid. 
Mel.  ii.  160,  Fan.  il  634,  ir.  934  ;  VaL  Flacc 
T.  192  i  Jut.  iil  26  ;  Heliodor.  AHUif.  iL  p.  98  ; 
Athen.  xL  p.  482.)  We  find  them  coDtintiaUy 
repreaented  in  coajuuction  with  the  other  inatnt- 
menta  of  iacti£ca  upon  coina,  genu,  altan,  baa- 
relieia,  and  the  frieaea  of  lemplea.  In  the  ancient 
Doric  temple  at  Rome,  now  dedicated  to  SL 
Adrian,  the  taateful  patera  and  the  cranium  of  the 
bnll  an  alteniBtaly  aculptured  on  the  meti^ea. 
(LabaccD,  AM.  di  Roma,  IG,  17.) 

Flalea  of  the  moat  predoua  inatntiah  and  of  the 
Gneal  workmanibip  were  lometimea  giTen  aa  priaei 
at  the  public  game*.  (Uom.  K  t*"'  370 1 
Piod.  IM.  I  30  (  3ehoL  «  Find.  Tftm.  ii.  131, 
133.)  [J.  Y.J 

PATI'BULUM.     [Ftraca.] 

PA'TINA  (Atnii^  dim.  Atudaiu  oj.  \tmipar, 
\iKaiiticii,  Atfaen.  ri.  p.  268,  kurarli,  Keamd  dim, 
Aanriluv.  Bakker,  Ante.  794  ),  a  bariu  or  bowl  of 
eanhcDwace,  ranly  ofbronie  (Pallad.rf(  A>  Atat 
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i.  40 ;  Plin.  H,N.  xxxir.  11.  s.  25)  or  nlver. 
(Treb.  PoIL  CUmd,  p.  208,  c) 

A  patina,  covered  with  a  lid  {f>perculMm\  was 
aometiines  used  to  keep  grapes  instead  of  a  jar 
(CoL  cU  Rb  Rust.  xiL  43),  a  proof  that  this  Tessel 
was  of  a  foim  intermediate  between  the  Patxra 
and  the  Olla,  not  so  flat  as  the  former,  nor  so 
deep  as  the  latter.  Hence  it  is  compared  to  the 
crater.  (Schol.  m  Arisloph.  Aekarm,  1109.) 
[Gratsr.]  This  account  of  its  shape  accords  with 
a  variety  of  uses  to  which  it  was  applied,  via.,  to 
hold  water  and  a  sponge  for  washing  (Aristoph. 
Vesp.  598),  and  clay  for  making  bricks  (AfMt, 
1 143, 1 146),  in  vomiting  (iVicA.  904),  and  in  smelt- 
ing the  ore  of  quicksilver.  (Plin.  H,  AT.  zxxiil  8. 
s.  41.)  Bat  its  most  frequent  use  was  in  cookery 
and  pharmacy.  (Plin.  H.  N,  zziii  2.  s.  33.)  Al- 
though the  patera  and  the  olla  were  also  used,  the 
articles  of  diet  were  commonly  prepared,  some- 
times over  a  fire  (Plant  Ptaid,  iil  2.  51  ;  Plin. 
ff.  N.  zviii.  11.  &  26,  zxiL  25.  s.  80),  and  some- 
times without  fire,  in  a  patina,  and  more  especially 
when  they  were  accompanied  with  sauce  or  fluid. 
(Hor.  SaL  i.  3.  80.)  Hence  the  word  occurs  in 
almost  every  page  of  Apicius  De  OptanHa  [Opso- 
NirM]  ;  and  hence  came  its  synonym,  if^MtcH' 
(Photius,  Lex,  «.o.)  In  the  same  bowl  the  food 
was  commonly  brought  to  table  (Xen.  Ojfrop,  L  8. 
§  4  ;  Athen.  iv.  p.  149,  f. ;  PUut  Mil  ill  1. 164  ; 
Ter.  Eun,  iv.  7. 46  ;  Hor.  Sol  iL  8.  43),  an  example 
of  which  is  X^kJohov  tw  Xecy^wy  Kptmy^  i.  e.  *'  a 
basin  of  stewed  hare.**  (Aristoph.  Adkarm,  1 109.) 
But  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  dishes  [Lanz,  Pa- 
tsra]  were  used  to  bring  to  table  those  artides  of 
food,  the  form  and  solidity  of  which  were  adapted 
to  such  vessels. 

The  silver  boWl  was  sometimes  onumiented,  as 
with  ivy-leaves  {hedtrata^  Treb.  Poll.  L  e.),  or  by 
the  insertion  of  mirrors  {BpedUata^  FL  Vopisa  Pro- 
bu8,  p.  284,  ed.  Salmasii).  These  bowls  weighed 
from  10  to  20  lbs.  each.  Vitellius,  wishing  to  ob- 
tain an  earthenware  bowl  of  immense  size,  had  a 
furnace  constructed  on  purpose  to  bake  it  (Plin. 
H.  AT.  XXXV.  12.  s.  46  ;  Juv.  iv.  130—134.) 

A  method  of  divination  by  the  use  of  a  basin 
(XtKOPOfutPTtia)  is  mentioned  by  Tsetaes  on  Lyoo- 
phron,  V.  813.  [J.  Y.] 

PATRES.    [Patricii  ;  Sbnatus.] 

PA^TRIA  POTESTAS.  Potestas  signifies  g©- 
nerally  a  power  or  frumlty  of  any  kind  by  which 
we  do  any  thing.  **  Potestas,"  says  Paulus  (Dig. 
50.  tit  16.  s.  215),  ^  has  several  significations: 
when  applied  to  Magistratua,  it  is  Imperium  ;  in 
the  case  of  Children,  it  is  the  Patria  Potestas  ;  in 
the  case  of  Slaves,  it  is  Dominium.**  According 
to  Paulas  then,  Potestas,  as  applied  to  Magis- 
tnitns,  is  equivalent  to  Imperium.  Thus  we  find 
Potestas  associated  with  the  adjectives  Praetoria, 
Consularis.  But  Potestas  is  applied  to  Magis- 
tratua who  had  not  the  Imperium,  as  for  instance 
to  Quaestors  and  Tribuni  Plebis  (Cic.  pro  CXumt 
c.  27)  ;  and  Potestas  and  Imperium  are  often  op- 
posed in  Cicero.  Both  the  expressions  Tribuni- 
dnm  Jus  and  Tribunida  Potestas  are  used  (Tacit 
Ann,  L  2,  3).  Thus  it  seems  that  this  word 
Potestas,  like  many  other  Roman  teims,  had  both 
a  wider  signification  and  a  narrower  one.  In  its 
wider  sigmfication  it  might  mean  all  the  power 
that  was  delegated  to  any  person  by  the  State, 
whatever  might  be  the  extent  of  that  power.  In 
Its  narrower  significations,  it  was  on  the  one 
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hand  equivalent  to  Imperium ;  and  on  the  other, 
it  expressed  the  power  of  those  functionaries  who 
had  not  the  ImptfiunL  Sometimes  it  was  used 
to  express  a  Magistzatus,  as  a  person  (Sueton. 
Claud.  13 ;  Juv.  SaL  x.  100)  ;  and  hence  in  the 
Italian  language  the  word  Podestik  signifies  a 
Magistrate. 

Potestas  is  also  one  of  the  words  by  which  is 
expressed  the  power  that  one  private  person  has 
over  another,  the  other  two  beinff  Manus  and 
Mandpium.  The  Potestas  is  either  Dominica, 
that  is,  ownership  as  exhibited  in  the  relation  of 
Master  and  Slave  [SsRVUs]  ;  or  Patria  as  ex- 
hibited in  the  relation  of  Father  and  ChHd.  The 
Mandpium  was  framed  after  the  analogy  of  the 
Potestas  Dominica.    [Mancipium.] 

Patria  Potestas  then  signifies  the  power  which 
a  Roman  father  had  over  the  penons  of  his  children, 
grandchildren,  and  other  descendants  {JUu/amHiat^ 
/Uiaefum»lia$\  and  generally  all  the  rights  which 
he  had  by  virtue  S[  his  paternity.  The  found- 
ation of  the  Patria  Potestas  was  a  Roman  mar- 
riage, and  the  birth  of  a  child  gave  it  full  effect 

[MATRIMONIUM.] 

It  does  not  seem  that  the  Patria  Potestas  was 
ever  viewed  among  the  Romans  as  absolutely 
equivalent  to  the  Dominica  Potestas,  or  as  involv- 
ing ownership  of  the  child ;  and  yet  the  original 
notion  of  the  Patria  came  very  near  to  that  of  the 
Dominica  Potestas.  Originally  the  father  had  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  his  son  as  a  member 
of  his  fiuniUa :  he  could  sell  him  and  so  bring  him 
into  the  mandpii  causa ;  and  he  had  the  ius  noxae 
dandi  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  his  being 
liable  for  the  delicts  of  his  childi  He  could  also 
give  his  child  in  adoption,  and  emandpate  a  child 
at  his  pleasure. 

The  fiither  could  exheredate  his  son,  he  could 
substitute  another  person  as  heir  to  him  [Hi&n], 
and  he  could  by  his  will  appoint  him  a  tutor. 

The  general  rights  and  disabilities  of  a  filius- 
fiunilias  may  be  thus  briefly  expressed  —  **  The 
child  is  inci^iable,  in  his  private  rights,  of  any 
power  (V  dominion  ;  in  every  other  respect  he  is 
capable  of  legal  rights.**  (Savisny,  ^fi^ntam,  Ac 
iL  52.)  The  ineapadty  of  the  child  is  not  really 
an  ineapadty  of  acquiring  legal  rights,  for  the 
child  could  acquire  by  contract,  for  instance ;  but 
every  thing  that  he  acquired,  was  acquired  for  his 
fiUher. 

As  to  matters  that  belonged  to  the  Jus  Publi- 
cum, the  son  laboured  under  no  incapacities:  he 
could  vote  at  the  Comitia  Tributa,  he  could  fill  a 
magistratua;  and  he  eould  be  a  tutor:  fi»r  the 
Tutela  was  considered  a  part  of  Jus  Publicum. 
(Dig.  1.  tit  6.  a  9  ;  Liv.  xxiv.  44  ;  OeU.  ii.  2.) 

The  child  had  Connubium  and  Commerdnm, 
L*ke  any  Roman  citizen  who  was  sui  juris,  but 
these  legal  capadties  brought  to  him  no  present 
power  or  ownership.  His  marriage  with  his  fiither*s 
consent  was  legal  ( jMtem),  but  if  it  was  accom- 
panied with  the  In  Manum  conventio,  his  wife 
came  into  the  power  of  his  fether,  and  not  into  the 
power  of  the  son.  The  son*s  children  were  in  all 
cases  in  the  power  of  their  grandfather,  when  the 
son  was.  The  son  could  also  divorce  his  wife  with 
his  fiither*s  consent 

Inasmuch  as  he  had  Commerdum,  he  could  bo 
a  witness  to  Mandpationes  and  Testaments  ;  but 
he  could  not  have  property  nor  servitutes.  He 
had  the  testament!  fectio,  as  already  stated,  to  fef 
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ai  to  be  a  witneM  to  a  testament ;  but  he  could 
not  make  a  testament,  for  he  had  nothing  to  dis- 
pose of ;  and  he  could  not  hare  a  heres. 

He  could,  as  already  observed,  acquire  rights 
for  his  &ther  by  coKtnct,  but  none  for  himseL^ 
except  in  the  case  of  an  Adstipulatio^  an  instance 
whicn  shows  the  difference  between  a  son  and  a 
slave.  [0BLIOATIONB&]  But  a  filius  pnbes  could 
incur  obligationes  and  could  be  sued,  like  a  pater- 
fiunilias.  (Dig.  45.  tit.  1.  s.  141.  §  2  ;  44.  tit  7. 
s.  39.)  The  foundation  of  these  rules  of  law  was 
the  maxim  that  the  condition  of  a  master  could  be 
improved  by  the  acts  of  his  sUives,  but  not  made 
worse ;  and  this  maxim  applied  equally  to  a  son 
and  a  slave.  Between  the  fitther  and  Uie  son  no 
civiles  obligationes  could  exist ;  neither  of  them 
consequently  could  have  a  right  of  action  against 
the  other.  But  natnndes  obligationes  might  be 
established  between  them.  Some  writers  have 
supposed  that  there  was  a  difference  between  the 
ctmacities  and  incapacities  of  a  filiusfiunilias  and  a 
filmfiuttilias  as  to  obligationes ;  but  the  reasons 
alleged  by  Saviginrseem  conclusively  to  show  that 
there  was  no  £mrence  at  alL  {Siftlmn^  Sud»  ii. 
Beylage,  v.) 

In  uie  case  of  delict  by  a  filiusBsmilias  noxales 
actiones  were  allowed  against  the  father.  (Gains, 
iv.  75.)  But  Justinian  abolished  the  noxae  deditio 
in  the  case  of  a  filius  or  filia&milias,  *^  cum  apud 
veteres  legum  commentatores  invenimus  saepius 
dictum,  ipsos  filiosfiunilias  pro  suis  delictis  posse 
conveniri.**  (Inst  4.  tit  8.  s.  7  ;  Dig.  48.  tit 
29.  s.  1.  3.  §  4.)     (.NozALia  Actio  ;  Fiuua- 

FAMILIA8.] 

The  incapacity  of  the  child  to  acquire  for  him- 
self and  his  capacity  to  acquire  for  his  father,  as 
well  as  their  mutual  incapacity  of  acquiring  rights 
of  action  against  one  another,  are  viewed  by  some 
modem  wntsn  as  a  consequence  of  a  legal  unity 
of  person,  while  others  affirm  that  there  is  no  trace 
of  such  a  fiction  in  the  Roman  law,  and  that  the 
assumption  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  explain 
the  rule  of  law.  (Bficking,  ItuL  i  228,  n.  20.) 
Indeed  the  fiction  of  such  a  unity  is  quite  unneces- 
sary, for  the  fundamental  maxim,  already  referred 
to^  that  a  man  may  be  nude  richer  but  not  poorer 
by  his  slaves  and  children  is  a  simple  positive 
rule.  Though  the  child  could  not  acquire  fof  him- 
self yet  all  that  he  did  acquire  for  his  father, 
might  become  his  own  in  the  event  of  his  fitther^s 
death,  a  circumstance  which  materially  distin- 
guished the  acquisitions  of  a  son  from  those  of  a 
slave ;  and  accordingly  the  son  is  sometimes,  though 
not  with  strict  propriety,  considered  as  a  kind  of 
joint  owner  with  his  fittner. 

The  rule  as  to  the  incapacity  of  a  filiusfiunilias 
for  acquiring  property  was  first  varied  about  the 
time  of  Augustus,  when  the  son  was  empowered 
to  acquire  for  himself  and  to  treat  as  his  own 
whatever  he  got  in  military  service.  This  was  the 
Castrense  Pecnlium,  with  respect  to  which  the  son 
was  considered  as  a  person  sui  juris.  (Juv.  ScU. 
xvi.  51  ;  Ghuus,  ii.  106.)  But  if  the  filiusfimiilias 
died  without  having  made  any  disposition  of  this 
peculium,  it  came  to  the  father,  and  this  continued 
to  be  the  law  till  Justinian  altered  it ;  but  in  this 
case  the  property  came  as  Peculium,  not  as  Here- 
ditas.  The  privileges  of  a  filiusfieunilias  as  to  the 
acquisition  of  property  were  extended  under  0>n- 
stantine  to  his  acquisitions  made  during  the  dis- 
charge of  civil  offices,  and  as  this  new  privilege 
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was  framed  after  the  analogy  of  the  Castiense  P»> 
cnlium,  it  was  designated  by  the  name  Quasi  Ow- 
trense  Peculium.  Further  privileges  of  the  same 
kind  were  also  given  by  Constantine  and  extended 
under  subsequent  emperors  (Uma  quae  pairi  mom 
adgmruntur). 

The  Patria  Potestas  began  with  the  birth  of  a 
child  in  a  Roman  marriage.  If  a  Roman  had  by 
mistake  married  a  woman  with  whom  he  had  no 
connubium,  thinking  that  oonnubium  existed,  he 
was  allowed  to  prove  his  case  (cotwos  errvris  pro' 
batio)^  upon  doing  which  the  child  that  had  been 
bom  and  the  wife  also  became  Roman  citisens, 
and  from  that  time  the  son  was  in  the  power  of 
the  fiUher.  This  causae  probatio  was  allowed  by 
a  Senatus-consultnm  (Gains,  L  67),  which,  as  it 
appears  from  the  context,  and  a  comparison  with 
Ulpian^s  Fragments  (vii.  4),  was  an  amendment 
of  the  Lex  Aelia  Sentia.  Other  instances  of  the 
causae  probatio  are  mentioned  by  Gains. 

It  was  a  condition  of  the  Patria  Potestas  that 
the  child  should  be  begotten  in  matrimoninm  le- 
gitimum.  (Gains,  i  55—107  ;  Inst  1.  tit  9—11.) 
By  the  old  law,  the  subsequent  marriage  of  the 
parents  did  not  legitimate  a  child  bom  before  the 
marriage.  But  it  seems  to  have  early  become  the 
fitfhion  for  the  Emperar,  as  an  act  of  grace,  to 
place  such  child  on  the  same  footing  as  Intimate 
children.  The  legitimation  per  subaequens  matri- 
monium  only  became  an  established  rule  of  law 
under  Constantine,  and  was  introduced  for  the  ad> 
vantage  of  children  who  were  bom  in  concnbini^ 
[0>NCUBiNA.]  In  the  time  of  TheodoeiBS  IL, 
the  rule  was  established  by  which  a  child  was 
legitimated  per  oblationem  curiae.  To  these  two 
modes  of  Intimation,  Justinian  added  that  per 
rescriptum  principis.  The  child  thus  legitimated 
came  into  the  fenulia  and  the  potestas  of  his  fiither, 
as  if  he  had  been  bom  in  law&l  marriage. 

The  Patria  Potestas  could  also  be  acquired  by 
either  of  the  modes  of  Adoption.  [Adoption 
P^  15,  b.] 

The  Patria  Potestas  was  dissolved  in  various 
ways.  It  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  the  £uher, 
upon  which  event,  the  grandchildren,  if  there  wen 
any,  who  had  hitherto  been  in  the  power  of  their 
grandfiither,  came  into  the  power  of  their  fioher 
who  was  now  sui  juris.  It  could  also  be  dissolved 
in  various  ways  during  the  lifetime  of  the  fiuher. 
A  maxima  or  media  capitis  diminutio  either  of 
the  parent  or  child  dissolved  the  Patria  Potestas ; 
though  in  the  case  of  either  party  sustaining  a 
capitis  diminutio  by  fidling  into  the  hands  <^  an 
enemy,  the  relation  might  be  revived  by  Post- 
liminium. A  &ther  who  was  adrogated,  and  conse- 
quently sustained  a  minima  otitis  diminutio,  came 
together  with  his  children,  who  had  hitherto  beoi 
in  his  power,  into  the  oower  of  his  adoptive  fiuhtf . 
The  emancipation  of  tne  child  by  the  fiuher  waa  a 
common  mode  of  dissolving  the  Patria  Potestas, 
and  was  accompanied  by  the  Minima  Capitis  dimi- 
nutio. If  a  son  was  elected  Flamea  Dialis  or  a 
daughter  was  chosen  a  Vestal,  the  Patria  Potestas 
ceased  ;  and  in  the  later  period,  it  was  also  dis- 
solved by  the  son^s  attaining  certain  civil  or  eode- 
siastical  honours.  The  Potestas  of  the  &ther 
might  cease  without  the  son  becoming  sui  jurist  as 
in  the  case  of  the  son  bemg  given  in  adoption. 

The  term  Patria  Potestas  strictly  expresses  the 
power  of  the  fiither,  as  such,  which  arises  from  the 
paternal  reUtion ;  but  the  term  also  impocti  the 
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nghU  of  the  chfld  as  a  filiuafiunilias  or  filia&miliM. 
Of  these  rights,  the  most  important  was  the  ca- 
pacity q£  being  ^e  saus  heres  of  the  father.  Gene- 
rally, the  parent  could  emancipate  his  child  at  his 
pleasure,  and  thus  depriTo  him  of  the  rights  of 
agnation  ;  but  the  law  in  this  respect  was  altered 
by  Justinian  (JVov.  89.  c.  11),  who  made  the  con- 
sent of  the  child  necessary.  (SaTigny,  ^fipfstan,  &&, 
a  49,  &c  ;  Pnchta,/«r.  iii  142  ;  BScking,  Imti, 
I  224.)  [G.  L.] 

PATRrCII.  This  word  is  a  dennUiTe  from 
paiefj  which  in  the  early  times  inTariaUy  denoted 
a  patrician,  and  in  the  later  times  of  the  republic 
frequently  occurs  in  the  Roman  writers  as  equiva* 
lent  to  senator.  Patridi  therefore  signifies  those 
who  belonged  to  the  patzes  **  rez  patres  eos  (seno- 
toru)  Toluit  nominari,  patridosque  eorum  liberos.^ 
(CicdeRB  PubL  il  12  ;  LiT.  i  8  ;  Dionys.  IL  8.) 
It  is  a  mistake  in  these  writers  to  suppose  that 
the  patridi  were  only  the  o&pring  of  tne  patres 
in  the  sense  of  senators,  and  necessarily  eonnected 
with  them  by  blood.  Patzes  and  patridi  were 
originally  oouTertible  terms.  (Plut  RomaL  13; 
Lydus,  ds  Mmt,  i  20,  de  Mag.  L  16  ;  Niebuhr, 
HuL  of  Home,  L  p.  336.)  The  words  pairti  and 
palneu  hare  radically  and  essentially  the  same 
meanings  and  some  of  the  andenta  belioTed  that 
the  name  patres  was  giTen  to  that  particular  class 
of  the  Roman  population  from  the  &ct  that  they 
were  fathers  of  fiuniUes  (Plut  Diomjft,  L  e.)  ; 
others,  that  they  were  called  so  from  their  age 
(Sallust,  OaOL  6)  ;  or  because  they  distributed 
Isjid  among  the  poorer  dtiaens,  as  fathers  did 
among  their  children.  (Fest  «.  v.  Palrst  Smatom; 
Lyd.  iU  Mmu.  ir.  50.)  But  most  writers  justly 
refer  the  name  to  the  patrocinium  which  the  p»- 
tridans  exerdsed  orer  the  whole  state,  and  orer 
all  claffses  of  penons  of  whom  it  was  composed. 
(Plut  and  Sallust,  I  o. ;  Zonaras»  m  8  ;  Suidas, 
8,  f>.  Ilarpdcioi.) 

In  considering  who  the  patricians  were,  we  have 
to  distinguish  three  periods  in  the  history  of  Rome. 
The  first  extends  m>m  the  foundation  of  the  city 
down  to  the  establishment  of  the  plebeians  as  a 
second  order ;  the  second,  from  this  event  down  to 
the  time  of  Constantine,  during  which  time  the 
patridans  were  a  real  aristocncy  of  birth,  and  as 
such  formed  a  distinct  daas  of  Roman  dtiaens  op- 
posed to  the  plebeians,  and  afterwards  to  the  new 
plebeian  aristocracy  of  the  nobiles :  the  third  period 
extends  from  Constantine  down  to  the  middle  ages, 
during  which  the  patricians  were  no  longer  an 
aristocracy  of  birth,  but  were  persons  who  merely 
enjoyed  a  title,  first  granted  by  the  emperors  and 
afterwards  by  the  popes  also. 

Firti  Ptnod:  fiom  Ae/bwidation  of  As  eHy^  to 
tke  eBtabU$kmmi  of  ike  pUbdom  order.  Niebuhr^s 
researehes  into  the  early  history  of  Rome  have 
established  it  as  a  fiut  beyond  all  doubt,  that  dur- 
ing this  period  the  patridans  comprised  the  whole 
body  of  Romans  who  enj<^ed  the  full  franchise, 
that  they  were  the  popmbu  Romamu,  and  that 
there  were  no  other  reel  dtiaens  besides  them. 
(Niebuhr, //M<.o/AoaM,ii  pp.  224, 225.  note  607; 
Cic.  pro  CbMM.  35.)  The  patridans  must  be  re- 
garded as  conquerors  who  reduced  the  earlier  in- 
hiU>stants  of  the  places  they  occuined  to  a  state  of 
servitude,  which  m  our  authorities  is  dengnated  by 
the  terms  ottnw  and  jiMs.  The  other  parts  of  the 
Roman  popolatioo,  namely  clients  and  slaves,  did 
not  bdong  to  the  popdiia  Romanai,  or  sovernfQ 
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people,  and  were  not  burghers  or  patridans  The 
senators  were  a  select  body  of  the  populus  or  pa- 
tridans, which  acted  as  their  representative  The 
buighen  or  patridans  consisted  originally  of  three 
distinct  tribes,  which  gzadnally  became  united 
into  the  sovereign  populus.  These  tribes  had 
founded  settlements  upon  several  of  the  hills  which 
were  subsequently  indnded  within  the  products  of 
the  dty  of  Rome.  Their  names  were  Ramnes, 
Titles,  and  Luoeres,  or  Ramnenses,  Titienses,  and 
Luoerenses.  Each  of  these  tribes  consisted  of  ten 
curiae,  and  each  curia  of  ten  decuriea,  which 
were  established  for  representative  and  military 
mirposea.  [SiNATua]  The  first  tribe,  or  the 
Ramnes,  were  a  Latin  colony  on  the  Palatine 
hill,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Romulus.  Am 
long  as  it  stood  alone,  it  contained  only  one  hui^ 
dred  gentes,  and  had  a  senate  of  one  hundred 
members.  When  the  Tities,  or  Sabine  settlen 
on  the  Quirinal  and  Viminal  hills,  under  king 
Tatitts,  became  united  with  the  Ramnes,  the  num- 
ber of  gentes  as  well  aa  that  of  senators  was 
increased  to  200.  These  two  tribes  after  their 
union  continued  probably  for  a  condderable  time 
to  be  the  patridans  fi  Rome^  until  the  third 
tribe,  the  Luoeres,  which  chiefly  consisted  of 
Etruscans,  who  had  settled  on  the  Gaelian  Hill, 
also  became  united  with  the  other  two  as  a 
third  tribe.  When  this  settlement  was  made  is 
not  certain :  some  say  that  it  was  in  the  time  of 
Romulus  (Fest  «.  v.  OauUMa  Momm  and  Utotru; 
VaiTo,  de  Lu^,  Lot,  v.  55)  ;  othen  that  it  took 
place  at  a  later  time.  (Tadt  AimaL  iv.  65 ;  Fest 
«.  «.  TVsoiMi  viewn.)  But  the  Etruscan  settlement 
was  in  all  probabilt^  older  than  that  of  the  Sabines 
(see  GHlttling,  GicscA.  diw  Aom.  SUuUmmf,  ^  54, 
&C.),  though  it  seems  oocasionally  to  have  recdvad 
new  bands  of  Etruscan  settlen  even  as  late  as  the 
time  of  the  republic. 

The  amalgamation  of  these  three  tribes  did  not 
take  place  at  onoe :  the  union  between  Latms  and 
Sabines  is  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Romulus,  though 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  quite  perfect,  sinoe 
the  Latins  on  some  occasions  claimed  a  superiority 
over  the  Sabines.  (Dionys.  ii  62.)  The  Luoeres 
existed  for  a  long  time  as  a  separate  tribe  with- 
out enjoying  the  same  rights  as  the  two  others 
until  Tarquinius  Priscos,  himsdf  an  Etruscan, 
caused  them  to  be  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  the  others.  For  this  reason  he  is  said  to 
have  increased  the  number  of  senators  to  300 
(Dionys.  iii.  67  ;  Liv.  L  35  ;  Cic  ds  A^  PM, 
ii  20 ;  compare  Sknatus),  and  to  have  added  two 
Vestal  virgins  to  the  existing  number  of  fi>ui; 
(Dionys.  L  e. ;  Fest  t.  «.  Stm  Vedae  wo/oerdaUt; 
Niebuhr,  Hut,  ofRome^  i.  p.  302,  &e.)  The  Lu- 
ceres,  however,  are,  notwithstanding  this  equa]is»> 
tion,  sometimes  distinguished  from  the  other  tribes 
by  the  name  patreM  nunorum  gtHiimm;  thoush 
this  name  is  also  applied  to  other  members  of  the 
patridans,  •.  g,  to  those  plebeian  fiunilies  who 
were  admitted  by  Tarquinius  Priscus  into  the  three 
tribes,  and  in  comparison  with  these,  the  Luceres 
are  again  called  pa<rMm<|^orimipiM<MHn.  (Compare 
Niebuhr,  i  p^  304,  and  Gdttling,  p.  226,  &c) 
That  this  distinction  between  patres  majorum  and 
minorum  gentium  was  kept  up  in  private  lifie,  at  a 
time  when  it  had  no  value  whatever  in  a  political 
point  of  view,  is  dear  from  Cicero  (ad  Fcmu  iz. 
21).  TuUus  Hostilhif  admitted  seveial  of  tka 
ndbk  gsBtes  of  Alba  among  the  patridans  (la 
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pcOrm  Itgiiy  Uv,  I  30),  vis.,  the  Tnllii  (9idii?X 
Benrilii,  QiuDctii,  Oeganii,  Cnriatii,  and  Cloelii,  to 
which  Dionyrius  (ill  29)  adds  the  gens  MetiliiL 
Anciu  Marcios  admitted  the  Tarqoinii  (Dionya. 
ilL  48),  Tarquiniiu  Priicos  the  Tullii  (Dionya. 
IT.  3),  Serriiu  Tullina  the  Octavii  (Sueton.  Atig. 
1,  &C.),  and  even  Taiquinins  Superbns  aeema  to 
have  had  similar  intentions.  (Dionys.  iv.  57  ; 
Sueton.  VitelL  1.)  We  do  not  hear  that  the  nom- 
ber  of  gentes  was  increased  by  these  admissions, 
and  must  therefore  suppose  that  some  of  them  had 
already  become  extinct,  and  that  the  vacancies 
which  thus  arose  were  filled  up  with  these  new 
buighers.  (GSttling,  p.  222.)  During  the  time  of 
the  republic,  distingmshed  strangers  and  wealthy 
plebeians  were  occasionally  made  Roman  patridans, 
e.  p.  Appius  Claudius  and  his  gens  (Liv.  x.  8  ; 
compare  il  16  ;  Dionys.  t.  40  ;  Sueton.  Tib.  IX 
and  Domitius  Ahenoborbus.  (Suet  AVro,  1.)  As 
regards  the  kingly  period  the  Roman  historians 
siwak  as  if  the  kings  had  had  the  power  of  raising 
a  gens  or  an  individual  to  the  rank  of  a  patrician  ; 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  king  could  not  do  this 
withouf  the  consent  of  the  patres  in  their  curies  ; 
and  hence  Livy  (ir.  4)  makes  Cannleius  say,  ''per 
cooptatioaem  in  patxes,  ant  ab  regibus  lecti,**  which 
lectio,  of  course,  nquired  the  sanction  of  the  body 
of  patricians.  In  the  time  of  the  republic  such  an 
elevation  to  the  zank  of  patrician  could  only  be 
granted  by  the  senate  and  the  p<mulus.  (Liv.  iv. 
4,  X.  8,  compare  especially  BedLor,  Hamdb.  der 
Rom,  AUuih.  ii.  1.  p.  26.  &c.) 

Since  there  were  no  other  Roman  dtiiens  but 
the  patricians  during  this  period,  we  cannot  speak 
of  any  riffhts  or  privileges  belonging  to  them  exclu- 
sively ;  they  are  all  comprehended  under  CivrrAS 
(Roman)  and  OsNB.  Respecting  their  relations  to 
the  kings  see  0>mitia  Curiata  and  Ssnatus. 
During  this  eariy  period  we  can  scarcely  speak  of 
the  patricians  as  an  aristocracy,  unless  we  regard 
their  relation  to  the  clients  in  this  light  [Clisns.] 

Stetmd  Period :  from  the  edaUitkmmt  of  Oe 
pUbeian  order  to  the  Hme  of  Oomttamtim.  When 
the  plebeians  became  a  distinct  class  of  citizens, 
who  shared  certain  rights  with  the  patricians,  the 
latter  lost  in  so  £ur  as  these  rights  no  longer 
belonged  to  them  exclusively.  But  by  fisr  the 
greater  number  of  rights,  and  those  the  most  im- 
portant ones,  still  remained  in  the  exclusive  poa> 
session  of  the  patricians,  who  alone  were  dvu 
opHtnojure^  and  were  thb  patres  of  the  nation  in 
the  same  sense  as  before.  All  civil  and  religious 
offices  were  in  their  possession,  and  they  continued 
as  before  to  be  the  populus,  the  nation  now  con- 
sisting of  the  populus  and  the  plebes.  This  dis- 
tinction, which  Livy  found  in  ancient  documents 
(xxT.  12),  seems  however  in  the  course  of  time  to 
have  fisdlen  into  oblivion,  so  that  the  historian 
seems  to  be  scarcely  aware  of  it,  and  uses  populus 
for  the  whole  body  of  citisens  including  the  ple- 
beians. Under  the  Antonines  the  term  populus 
signified  all  the  citizens,  with  the  exception  of  the 
patricil  (Gaius,  L  3.)  In  their  rektion  to  the 
plebeians  or  the  commonalty,  the  patricians  now 
were  a  real  aristocracy  of  birth.  A  person  bom  of 
a  patrician  family  was  and  remained  a  patridan, 
whether  he  was  rich  or  poor,  whether  he  was  a 
msmber  of  the  senate,  or  an  eqnes,  or  held  any  of 
the  great  offices  of  the  state,  or  not :  there  was  no 
power  that  could  make  a  p^cian  a  plebeian,  ex- 
cept his  own  &ee  will,  for  eveiy  patririan  mjghl 
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by  adoption  into  a  plebeian  fiunily,  or  by  a  solemD 
transition  from  his  own  order  to  the  plebs,  become 
a  plebeian,  leaving  his  gens  and  curia  and  re- 
nouncing the  sacra.  As  regards  the  census,  ht 
might  indeed  not  belong  to  the  wealthy  classes, 
but  his  rank  remained  the  same;  Instances  of  re- 
duced patricians  in  the  latter  period  of  the  republic 
are,  the  £sther  of  M.  Aemilius  Seaurus  and  the 
£unily  of  the  Sullas  previous  to  the  time  of  the 
dictator  of  that  name.  (Suet  Amg.  2  ;  Liv. 
iv.  16 ;  Plin.  H.  AT.  xviiL  4  ;  Zonar.  viL  15  ; 
Asoon.  Ped.  m  Seamr.  p.25,  ed.  OrellL)  A  plebeian, 
on  the  other  hand,  or  even  a  stranger,  might,  as  we 
stated  above,  be  made  a  patrician  by  a  lex  curiata. 
But  this  appears  to  have  been  done  very  seldom ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  in  the  course  of  a 
few  centuries  the  number  of  patrician  fiunilies  be- 
came so  rapidly  diminished,  that  towards  the  dose 
of  the  republic  there  were  not  more  than  fifty  such 
fiunilies.  (Dionys.  L  85.)  Julius  Caesar  by  the 
lex  Cassia  raised  several  plebeian  frmiUes  to  the 
rank  of  patridans,  in  order  that  they  mi^t  be  able 
to  continue  to  hold  the  ancient  priestly  offices 
which  still  belonged  to  their  order.  (Suet  Cbea, 
41  ;  Tadt  AmuL  xl  25  ;  Dion  Cass,  xliii  47, 
xlv.  2.)  Augustus  soon  titer  fi>und  it  necessary 
to  do  iJie  same  by  a  lex  Saenia.  (TadtJ.  &;  Dion 
Cass.  xlix.  43,  liL  42.)  Other  emperon  followed 
these  azamples :  Claudius  raised  a  number  of  sena- 
tors and  such  persons  as  were  bom  of  iUustrions 
parento  to  the  rank  of  patricians  (Tadt  Le.;  Suet 
OA.  1)  ;  Vespasian,  Titos,  and  other  empewn  did 
the  same.  (Tadt  Affrie.  9  ;  CapitoL  M,  AMtomSm. 
1 ;  Lamprid.  Oommod,  6.)  The  expresdon  fiir  this 
act  of  raising  persons  to  the  rank  of  patricians  was 
im  pairieiot  or  m/amUiam  patrieiam  adlijfere. 

Although  the  patricians  throughout  this  whole 
period  had  the  character  of  an  aristocney  of  birth, 
yet  their  political  righto  were  not  the  same  at  all 
times.  The  first  centuries  of  this  period  are  an 
almost  unintenupted  struggle  between  patridans 
and  plebeians,  in  which  the  former  exerted  everr 
means  to  retain  their  exdudve  rights,  but  which 
ended  in  the  establishment  of  the  political  equaUtv 
of  the  two  orders.  [Plbbs.]  Only  a  few  insigni- 
ficant priestly  offices,  and  the  performance  of  certain 
undent  religious  rites  and  ceremonies,  remained 
the  exdudve -privilege  of  the  patridans  ;  of  whidi 
they  were  the  prouder,  as  in  fiirmer  days  their  re- 
ligions power  and  significance  were  the  basis  of 
their  political  superiority.  (See  Ambrosch,  Shidiem 
tmd  Amdndmngen^  ^0.  p.  58,  &c.)  At  the  time 
when  the  struggle  between  patridans  and  plebeians 
ceased,  a  new  kind  of  aristocracy  began  to  arise 
at  Rome,  which  was  partly  based  upon  wealth  and 
partly  upon  the  great  offices  of  the  republic,  and 
the  term  Nobiles  was  given  to  all  persons  whose 
ancestors  had  held  any  of  the  comle  offices.  (Com- 
pare N0BILS&)  This  aristocracy  of  nobfles  thrvw 
the  old  patricians  as  a  body  still  more  into  the 
shade,  though  both  classes  of  aristocrats  united  as 
fitf  as  was  posdble  to  monopolise  all  the  great 
offices  of  the  state  (Liv.  xxii  34,  mix.  41) ; 
but  although  the  old  patricians  were  obliged  in 
many  casestomake  common  cause  with  the  nobiles, 
yet  Uiey  could  never  suppress  the  fieeling  of  their 
own  superiority ;  and  the  venemtion  which  histori- 
cal antiquity  alone  can  bestow,  always  distinguished 
them  as  individuals  from  the  nobiles.  How  much 
wealth  gradually  gained  the  upper  hand,  is  seen 
finom  tlM  measure  adopted  about  the  time  of  the 
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fint  Punic  war,  by  wliich  the  ezpemee  for  the 
public  gamec  were  no  longer  given  from  the  aera- 
riiim,  but  were  defrayed  by  the  aedilea ;  and  as 
their  office  waa  the  fint  atep  to  the  great  offices  of 
the  republic,  that  measure  was  a  tacit  exclusion  of 
the  poorer  citisens  from  those  offices.  Under  the 
emperors  the  position  of  the  patricians  as  a  body 
was  not  improred  ;  the  filling  up  of  the  yacancies 
in  their  aider  by  the  emperors  began  more  and 
more  to  assume  the  character  of  an  especial  honour, 
conferred  upon  a  person  for  his  good  services  or 
merely  as  a  penonal  fiiTonr,  so  that  the  tnmsi- 
tion  from  this  period  to  the  third  had  been  gra- 
dually preparing. 

Respecting  the  great  political  and  religious  priyi- 
leges  which  the  patricians  at  first  possessed  alone^ 
but  afterwards  were  compelled  to  share  with  the 
plebeians,  see  Flsbs  and  the  articles  treating  of 
the  sereral  Roman  magistracies  and  priestly  offices. 
Compare  also  Qbns  ;  CuiUA ;  SsNATua. 

In  their  dress  and  appearance  the  patricians 
were  scarcely  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
eitiiens,  unless  they  were  senators,  curule  magis- 
trates, or  equites,  in  which  case  they  wore  Uke 
others  the  ensigns  peculiar  to  these  dignities.  The 
only  thins^by  wMch  they  appear  to  hare  been  dis- 
tinguished in  their  appearance  firam  other  citizens, 
was  a  peculiar  kind  of  shoes,  which  covered  the 
whole  foot  and  part  of  the  leg,  though  they  were 
not  as  high  as  the  shoes  of  senators  and  curule 
magistrates.  These  shoes  were  &stened  with  four 
strings  (eorrigiaefa  lora  pairicia)  and  adorned  with 
a  lunula  on  the  top.  (Senec.  De  DramqmL  Amm. 
11  ;  Plut  QfuutL  Rom.  75  ;  Stat.  Silv,  t.  2. 27  ; 
Martial,  i  60,  iL  29.)  Festns  (t.  v.  MuUm) 
states  that  muUeus  was  the  name  of  the  shoes 
worn  by  the  patricians  ;  but  the  passage  of  Varro 
which  he  adduces  only  shows  that  the  mnllei  (shoes 
of  a  purple  colour)  were  worn  by  the  curule  magis- 
trates. (Compare  Dion  Cass.  zlui.  43.) 

TfUrd  Pmiod  :  fiom  ik»  Hme  of  OoHskmtme  to 
As  nuddle  agtt.  From  the  time  of  Constantine  the 
dignity  of  patricius  was  a  personal  titie,  which 
ctmfeiTed  on  the  person,  to  whom  it  was  granted,  a 
very  high  rank  and  certain  privil«|es.  Hitherto 
patricians  had  been  only  genuine  Roman  citixens, 
and  the  dignity  had  descended  firam  the  fisher  to 
his  children ;  but  the  new  dignity  was  created  at 
Constantinople,  and  was  not  bestowed  on  old  Ro- 
man fimilies  ;  it  was  given,  without  any  regard 
to  persons,  to  such  men  as  had  for  a  long  time  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  good  and  fiuthfrd  services 
to  the  empire  or  the  emperor.  This  new  dignity 
was  not  hereditary,  but  became  extinct  with  the 
death  of  the  person  on  whom  it  was  conferred ; 
and  when  during  this  period  we  read  of  patrician 
fiunilies,  the  meaning  is  only  that  the  head  of  such 
afiunily  was  a  patricius.  (Zosim.  ii.  40  ;  Cassiodor. 
FoTMir,  vi.  2.)  The  name  patricius  during  this 
period  assumed  the  conventional  meaning  of  fitther 
of  the  emperor  ( Ammian.  Marcellin.  xxix.  2  ;  Cod. 
12.  tit  8.  §  5),  and  those  who  were  thus  distinguished 
occupied  the  highest  rank  among  the  illustres  ;  the 
consuls  alone  ranked  higher  than  a  patricius. 
(Isidor.  ix.  4.  1. 3  ;  Cod.  3.  tit.  24.  s.  3  ;  12.  tit 
3.  s.  3.)  The  tities  by  which  a  patricius  was  dis- 
tmguished  were  magnifioentia,  celsitudo,  eminentia, 
and  magnitude.  They  were  either  engaged  in 
actual  service  (for  they  generally  held  the  nighest 
offices  in  the  state,  at  tiie  court  and  in  the  pro- 
rineea),  and  were  Uien  called  patrieU  /iiKisssaftifa, 
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or  they  had  only  the  titie  and  were  called  patrieU 
oodteiliaret  or  iloMomm.  (Cassiod.  viiL  9 ;  Savaron 
ad  Sidon,  ApoU,  i  3.)  All  of  them,  however,  were 
distinguished  in  their  appearance  and  dress  from 
ordinary  persons,  and  seldom  appeared  befiire  the 
public  otherwise  than  in  a  carriage;  The  emperors 
were  generally  very  cautious  in  bestowing  this  great 
distinction,  though  some  of  the  most  arbitrary 
despots  conforred  the  honour  upon  young  men  and 
even  on  eunuchs.  Zeno  decreed  that  no  one  should 
be  made  patricius  who  had  not  been  consul,  prae- 
fect,  or  magister  militum.  (Cod.  3.  tit.  24.  s.  3.) 
Justinian,  however,  did  away  with  some  of  these 
restrictions.  The  elevation  to  the  rank  of  patridos 
was  testified  to  the  person  by  a  writ  called  diploma. 
(Sidon.  Apollin.  v.  1 6  ;  Soidas, «.  o.  TpofmxtrtiZwp ; 
compare  Cassiodor.  vi.  2,  viii.  21,  &c) 

This  new  dignity  was  not  confined  to  Romans 
or  subjects  of  the  empire,  but  was  sometimes  grant- 
ed to  foreign  princes,  such  as  Odoacer,  the  chief  of 
the  Heruli,  and  otiien.  When  the  popes  of  Rome 
had  established  their  authority,  they  also  assumed 
the  right  of  bestowing  the  title  of  patridus  on 
eminent  persons  and  princes,  and  many  of  the 
Qerman  emperon  were  thus  distinguished  by  the 
popes.  In  several  of  the  Germanic  kingdoms  the 
sovereigns  imitated  the  Roman  emperors  and  popes 
by  giving  to  their  most  distinguished  subjects  the 
titie  of  patricius,  but  these  patricii  were  at  all 
times  much  lower  in  rank  than  the  Roman  patricii, 
a  title  of  which  kings  and  emperon  themselves 
were  proud. 

(Rein,  in  Enek  wid  Ortdier*i  EmeydopSidM^ 

«.  r.  Patrieierf  and  for  the  eariy  period  of  Roman 

History,  QSttling's  G€$ek.  dor  Bmn.  StaaUvmf. 

p.  51,  &&,  Beckerls  HamdbueL  iL  0.,  and  p.  133, 

&c)  [L.  S.] 

PATRIMI  ET  MATRIMI,  also  called  Fa- 
trinut  et  Matrimes^  were  those  children  whose 
parents  were  both  alive  (Festos,  «.  o.  Flamima  / 
Matrimet ;  called  by  Dionysius,  iL  22,  iifa/^9oKM) ; 
in  the  same  way  as  pater  patrimm  signifies  a 
fiither,  whose  own  fother  is  still  alive.  (Festns,  t.  p. 
Pater  Pair,)  Servius  (ad  Virg,  Ooorg.  31),  how- 
ever, confines  the  term  patrimi  et  matrimi  to  chil- 
dren bom  of  parents  who  had  been  married  by 
the  religious  ceremony  called  conforreatio :  it  ap- 
pears probable  that  this  is  the  correct  use  of  the 
term,  and  that  it  was  only  applied  to  such  children 
so  long  as  their  parents  were  alive.  We  know 
that  the  fiamines  majores  were  obliged  to  have 
been  bom  of  parents  who  had  been  married  by  con* 
fiuieatio  (Tac  Anu»  iv.  16  ;  Gaius,  i  112)  ;  and 
as  the  children  called  patrimi  et  matrimi  are  almost 
always  mentioned  in  connection  with  religious 
rites  and  ceremonies  (Cic.  de  Har,  reep,  1 1 ;  Liv. 
xxxvii  d;Oellil2;Tacit£rw^.iv.53;  Macrob. 
Satern,  6  ;  Vopisc.  Awrd,  19  ;  Qrelli,  huer,  n. 
2270),  the  statement  of  Servius  is  rendered  more 
probable,  since  the  same  reason,  which  confined 
the  office  of  the  fiamines  majores  to  those  bom  of 
parents  who  had  been  married  by  confiureatio, 
would  also  apply  to  the  children  of  such  marri^es, 
who  would  probably  be  thought  more  suitable  fiur 
the  service  of  the  gods  than  the  oflbpring  of  other 
marriages.  (Rein,  Dom  Rom,  PrivaktdU,  p.  177  ; 
G^ittiing,  OeatA.  d.  Aom.  StaaUn,  p.  90.) 

PATRO'NOMI  (rorpov^/iot),  were  magistrates 
at  Sparta,  who  exercised,  as  it  were,  a  paternal 
power  over  the  whole  state.  Paasanias  (ii.  9.  i  1) 
says,  tiiat  they  were  instituted  by  Cleomflnes  III. 
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(B.C.  236 — ^221),  who  destroyed  the  power  of  the 
ytpouffta  by  eitabliihing  patraoomi  in  their  place. 
Theycpov^M,  however,  was  not  abolished  by  Cleo- 
menes,  as  it  is  again  spoken  of  by  Pausanias  (iii.  1 1. 
1 2),  and  also  in  inscriptions.  The  patronomi  are 
mentioned  by  Philostntns  (  Vit  ApoUom,  ir.  82) 
among  the  jnincipal  magistrates  along  with  the 
gymnasiarehs  and  ephori  ;  and  their  office  is  also 
spoken  of  by  Plntarch.  (An  ttm  tU  rup,  get, 
e.  24.)  Their  number  is  uncertain ;  but  Bockh 
{Corp.  Intorip.  toL  i  p.  605)  has  shown  that 
they  succeeded  to  the  powers  which  the  ephori 
formerly  possessed,  and  that  the  first  patranomus 
was  the  hr^wftos  of  the  state,  that  is,  gaye  his 
name  to  the  year  as  the  first  ephor  had  formerly 
done.    (Compare  MUller,  Dor,  iii.  7.  §  8.) 

PATRO'NUS.  The  act  of  manumission  created 
a  new  relation  between  the  manumissor  and  the 
slave,  which  was  analogous  to  that  between  fitther 
and  son.  The  manumissor  became  with  respect 
to  the  nunumitted  person  his  Patronus,  and  the 
manumitted  person  became  the  Libertus  of  the 
manumissor.  The  word  Patronus  (from  Pater) 
indicates  the  nature  of  the  relation.  If  the  manu- 
missor was  a  woman,  she  became  Patrona ;  and 
the  use  of  this  wotd  instead  of  Matrona  appean 
to  be  explained  by  the  nature  of  the  patronal 
lights.  Viewed  with  reference  to  the  early  ages 
of  Rome,  this  patronal  relation  must  be  considered 
a  part  of  the  ancient  Clientela ;  but  from  the  time 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  at  least,  which  contained 
legisUtive  provisions  generally  on  the  subject  of 
patronal  rights,  we  may  consider  the  relatioa  of 
ratronus  and  Libertus  as  the  same  both  in  the 
case  of  Patridan  and  Plebeian  manumissores. 

The  Libertus  adopted  the  gentile  name  of  the 
Manumissor.  Ciceroni  freedman  Tiro  was  called 
H.  Tullius  Tin. 

The  Libertus  owed  respect  and  gmtitude  to  his 
patron,  and  in  ancient  times  the  patron  might 
punish  him  in  a  summary  way  for  n^lecting 
those  duties.  This  obligation  extended  to  the 
children  of  the  Libertus,  and  the  duty  was  due  to 
the  children  of  the  patron.  In  later  times,  the 
patron  had  the  power  of  relegating  an  ungrateful 
freedman  to  a  certain  distance  from  Rome,  under 
a  law  probably  passed  in  the  time  of  Augustus. 
(Tacit  Aim.  ziiL  26  ;  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  18.)  In  the 
time  of  Nero  it  was  proposed  to  pass  a  Senatas- 
eonsultum  which  should  give  a  patron  the  power 
of  reducing  his  fi«edman  to  slavery,  if  he  miscon- 
ducted himself  towards  his  patron.  The  measuro 
was  not  enacted,  but  this  power  was  given  to  the 
patron  under  the  later  emperors.  The  Lex  Aelia 
Sentia  gave  the  patron  a  right  of  prosecuting  his 
freedman  for  ingratitude  (tU  M$prateM  oecwors). 
(Big.  40.  tit  9.  s.  80.)  An  ingratus  was  also 
called  Libertas  Impius,  as  being  deficient  in  Pietas. 

If  the  Libertus  brought  an  action  against  the 
Patronus  (mjtu  eooovt/),  he  was  himself  liable  to 
a  special  action  on  the  case  (Gaius,  iv.  46)  ;  and 
he  could  not,  as  a  general  rule,  institute  a  capital 
chaige  against  his  patron.  The  Libertus  was 
bound  to  support  the  patron  and  his  childnn  in 
case  of  necessity,  and  to  undertake  the  manage- 
ment of  his  property  and  the  tutela  of  his  chlldrui : 
if  he  refused,  he  was  ingratus.  (Dig.  37*  tit  14. 
s.  19.) 

If  a  slave  were  the  property  of  several  masters 
and  were  manumitted  by  all  of  them,  and  became 
a  Roman  eitiaen,  all  of  them  were  his  Patroni. 
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The  manumissor  could  secure  to  hiaudf  fhrthet 
rights  over  his  libertus  by  a  stipulatio  or  bj  taking 
an  oath  from  him.  The  subjects  of  such  agree* 
ments  were  gifts  firom  the  libertus  to  the  patronus 
(dona  «i  mumera)  and  services  (operas).  The  oath 
was  not  valid,  unless  the  person  was  a  libertas 
when  he  took  it  If  then  he  took  the  oath  as  s 
slave,  he  had  to  repeat  it  as  a  freeman,  which  seems 
to  be  the  meaning  of  the  passage  of  Cicero  in  which 
he  speaks  of  his  freedman  Chiysogonus.  (Ad  AtL 
vii.  2  ;  compare  Dig.  38.  tit  I.  s.  7.)  These  Opeiae 
were  of  two  kindi,  Offidales  which  consisted  in 
respect  and  affection  ;  and  Fabriles  which  are  ex- 
plained by  the  term  itself.  The  officiales  deter- 
mined by  the  death  of  the  Patronus,  unless  there 
was  an  agreement  to  the  contrary  ;  but  the  fiibriles 
being  of  the  nature  of  money  or  money^s  worth 
passed  to  the  heredes  of  the  Patronus,  like  any 
other  property.  The  Patronus,  when  he  commauded 
the  operae  of  his  libertus,  was  said  **  ei  operas  in* 
dieere  or  imponere."  -  (Gains,  iv.  162 ;  Dig.  38. 
tit.  2.  s.  29.) 

The  Patron  could  not  command  any  services 
which  were  disgraceful  (fmrpai)  or  dangerous  to 
life,  such  as  prostitution  or  %(hting*in  the  amphi* 
theatre  ;  but  if  the  libertus  exercised  any  art  or 
calling  (artjiScitnii),  even  if  he  learned  it  afier  his 
manumission,  the  operae  in  respect  of  it  were  due 
to  the  patron. 

The  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea  released  freed- 
men  (except  those  who  followed  the  ars  ludicra  or 
hired  themselves  to  fight  with  beasts)  from  all  ob- 
ligation as  to  gifts  or  operae,  who  had  batten  two 
cUldren  and  had  them  in  their  power,  or  one  child 
five  years  old.  (Dig.  88.  tit  1.  De  Operit  Liber- 
forHm,  s.  37.) 

If  liberty  was  given  directly  by  a  testament,  the 
testator  was  the  manumissor,  and  his  patronal 
rights  would  consequently  belong  to  his  children : 
if  it  was  given  indirectly,  that  is,  per  fideiooramis- 
sum,  the  person  who  performed  the  act  of  manu- 
mission was  the  patronus.  In  those  cases  where  a 
slave  obtained  his  fireedom  under  the  Senatuscon- 
sultnm  Silanianum,  the  Praetor  could  assign  him 
a  Patronus  ;  and  if  this  was  net  done,  that  person 
was  the  Patitm  of  whom  the  libertus  had  last  been 
the  skve.  (Dig.  88.  tit  16.  s.  3.) 

The  patronal  rights  were  somewhat  restricted, 
when  the  act  of  manumission  was  not  altogether 
the  free  act  of  the  manumissor.  For  instance,  the 
Manumissor  per  fideicommissum  had  all  the  patro- 
nal rights,  except  the  power  to  prosecute  for  mgra- 
titude,  the  right  to  be  supported  by  the  libertus, 
and  to  stipulate  for  munera  and  operae :  his  rights 
against  the  property  of  the  libertus  were  however 
the  same  as  those  of  any  other  manumissor.  (Frag. 
Vat  §  225  ;  Dig.  38.  tit  2.  s.  29.)  If  a  slave 
had  given  money  to  another  person  in  order  that 
this  other  person  might  purohase  and  manumit 
him,  the  mannmissw  had  no  patronal  rights,  and 
he  lost  even  the  name  of  patron,  if  he  refused  tc 
perform  the  act  for  which  he  had  received  the 
money  and  allowed  the  slave  to  compel  him  to  per- 
form his  agreement,  whkh  the  slave  could  do  by  a 
constitution  of  M.  Aurelius  and  L.  Yens.  (Dig.  40. 
tit  1.  s.  4,  5.)  If  a  master  manumitted  his  slave 
in  consideration  of  a  sum  of  mone^,  he  retained  all 
patronal  rights,  but  he  could  not  stipulate  for  operae. 
A  person  who  purchased  a  slave,  and  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  purchase  agreed  to  manumit  him,  had 
all  patrsoal  rights,  except  the  right  oC  prosecuting 
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Ibr  ingmtitiide,  in  caae  the  ilaTe  eompelled  him  to 
maimmit  punniant  to  the  caDititation  of  M.  Aure- 
Una  and  L.  Venu.  (Dig.  40.  tit  9.  i.  80.) 

It  WM  the  duty  of  the  patnm  to  gspport  his 
freedman  in  cue  of  neeenity,  and  if  he  did  not,  he 
loit  hia  patranal  rights :  the  consequence  was  the 
same  if  he  hrooght  a  capital  charge  against  him. 
The  Lex  Aelia  Sentia,  among  its  Tanons  prori- 
sions,  contained  serend  that  rekted  to  the  rights 
and  duties  of  the  pation. 

A  capitis  diminntio,  either  of  the  Patran  or  the 
Libertos,  dissolved  the  relation  between  them. 
(See  Tadt  Hid,  ii  92,  where  "*  jura  libertorom  *" 
means  ''juia  patnmorom,^*  or  **  jura  in  libertos.**) 
The  relation  was  dissolved  when  the  Libertos 
obtained  Ingenuitas  by  the  Nataliom  Restitatio^ 
bnt  not  when  he  merely  obtained  the  jos  aoieomm 
annnloram.  [Inosnuds.] 

The  most  important  of  the  Pational  rights  re- 
hted  to  the  property  of  Liberti  who  died  mtestate 
or  having  made  a  testament 

The  subject,  so  fitf  as  conceins  the  Ante-Justi- 
nian period,  may  be  distributed  under  the  two  fol> 
lowing  heads :  —  1.  the  ordinary  rules  of  law,  and 
2.  the  eztnu>rdinaiy :  the  former  comprehend  the 
rules  of  the  old  civil  law,  and  the  Edict  on  the 
Bonorum  Possessio  ;  and  the  latter,  the  Bononun 
Possossio  contra  tabulas  liberti  and  contra  suds 
non  natnxales,  the  Bonorum  Possewio  contra  tabu- 
ks  Ubertae,  and  the  right  to  a  virilis  pars  which 
was  given  by  the  Lex  j^pia  Poppaea. 

By  the  kw  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  if  a  freedman 
died  intestate^  without  sui  heredes,  the  patronus 
was  his  hear.  This  right  was  viewed  as  a  right  of 
Agnation.  The  Legitima  patronomm  tutela  was 
not  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Twelve  Tables, 
but  it  was  a  legal  consequence  of  the  rule  as  to 
inheritance.  (UJ^  Frag.  xi.  S.)  In  the  case  of  an 
mtestate  liberta,  who  could  not  have  a  suus  heraS| 
the  patron  was  heres.  The  Senatusconsultnm  Orfi- 
tianum,  which  was  passed  after  Qaius  wrote  (iiL 
51),  and  in  the  last  3rear  but  one  of  the  reign  of 
H.  Anralius,  made  an  alteration  in  this  respect 
The  passue  of  Ulpian  {Frag,  xxix.  2),  whidi  was 
written  whim  this  Senatusoonsultnm  was  in  force, 
saysi  that  if  a  liberta  died  intestate,  the  patron  suc- 
ceeded to  her  property,  because  a  mother  could  not 
have  sui  heredes  ;  yet  Ulpian  himself  (lib.  12,  ad 
Sabmum;  Dig.  38.  tit  17.  s.  1)  says,  that  whether 
the  mother  was  Ingenua  or  liibertina,  the  children 
could  succeed  to  her  inheritance  by  the  Senatus- 
consultnm Oxfitianum.  This  apparent  contiadic- 
tion  is  removed  by  the  supposition  that  the  Sena- 
tnsoonsoltum  gave  the  children  in  such  cases  an 
equal  right  with  the  patron. 

These  patronal  rignts  bdonsed  both  to  a  Patro- 
nus and  a  Patronay  and  to  the  liberi  of  a  Patronus, 
(Ulp.  I^.  xxvii.)  The  male  children  of  the  pa- 
tronus had  the  same  rights  as  the  patronus  himsdf ; 
but  the  females  had  only  the  rights  which  the 
Twelve  Tables  gave  to  the  males,  and  they  had  not 
the  Bonomm  Possessio  contra  tabulas  testamenti 
libsrti  ant  ab  intestate  contra  soos  heredes  non 
natutales,  until  these  rights  were  given  them  by 
the  Lex  Papia  Poppaea.  (\J\p.Frag.  xxix.  4,  5.) 
A  difficulty  which  is  raised  by  a  (Muaage  in  Jus- 
tinian^ legislation  on  the  patronal  rights  is  dis- 
cussed by  Unterhobner.  (Zmitekr^  v.  p.  37.)  It 
seems  that  the  children  of  a  Patrona  had  not  by 
the  Twelve  Tables  the  same  rights  as  the  children 
of  n  PktooDUSybut  the  Lex  Papia  Poppaea  prebaUy 
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made  some  change  in  this  respect  {ZtiUukt  ^  ▼• 
p.  43,  &c.) 

In  order  that  these  patronal  rights  should  exist, 
it  was  necessary  that  tne  libertns  must  have  been 
made  free  by  a  Roman  citiaen,  and  have  become  a 
Roman  citiaen  by  the  act  of  manumission.  Ac- 
cordingly, if  a  person  obtained  the  citiaenship,  it 
was  necessary  that  he  should  have  a  spedal  grant 
of  the  jus  patronatus,  in  order  that  he  might  nave 
patronal  rights  against  his  then  fieedmen,  who 
must  also  at  the  same  time  become  Roman  dtiaens. 
(Plin.  Ep,  X.  6.)  A  oqiitis  diminntio,  as  already 
observed,  either  of  the  patron  or  the  libotus,  de- 
stroyed the  patronal  nghts  to  the  inheritance. 
(Gains,  iii.  51.) 

If  there  were  several  patroni  or  patronae,  thej 
divided  the  inheritance  equaUy,  though  their  shares 
in  the  libertus  when  a  slave  might  have  been  un- 
equal. These  patronal  rwhts  resembled  a  joint- 
tenancy  in  English  Law,  nr  the  surtifor  or  survi- 
vors cf  the  patroni  had  all  the  patronal  rights 
to  the  exclusion  of  any  diildren  of  a  deceased 

Estrottus.  A  son  of  a  patron  also  claimed  the  in- 
eritance  to  the  exclusion  of  the  grandson  of  a 
patron.  If  the  patroni  were  all  dead,  leaving  several 
children,  the  hereditas  was  divided  among  all  the 
children  equally  (m  oopiite),  pursuant  to  tlw  law  of 
succession  in  die  case  of  Agnation.  (Qaius,  iii. 
16,  59,  Ac.) 

A  Senatosoonsultum,  which  was  passed  in  the 
time  of  Ckudius,  allowed  a  patron  to  assign  his 
patronal  rights  to  the  inheritance  of  a  libertns,  to 
any  of  his  children  whom  he  had  in  his  power,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  rest  (IMg.  88.  tit  4.) 

The  Edict  extended  the  Smoram  Possessio  to 
Patroni.  The  Patranal  rights  of  the  Gvil  Law 
were  founded  on  an  assumed  Agnatb :  those  of  the 
Edict  were  founded  on  an  assumed  (yognatia  The 
Edict  called  to  the  Bonorum  Possessio  of  liberti, 
1.  their  children  ;  2.  their  heredes  legitimi ;  8.  their 
cqgnati,  who  must  of  course  be  descendants ;  4.  tiie 
kmilk  of  the  Patronus ;  5.  the  patronus  and  pa- 
trona, and  their  children  and  parents,  by  which 
provision  was  made  m  case  the  Patronus  or  Pa- 
trona had  sustained  a  capitis  diminntio,  and  so 
could  not  be  called  in  the  fourth  order ;  8.  the 
husband  or  wifo  of  the  freedwoman  or  freedman  ; 
7.  the  cognati  of  the  manumissor. 

OriginaUy,if  the  freedman  made  a  will,  he  could 
pass  over  {pnuterin)  the  patron.  But  by  the 
Edict,  unless  he  left  him  as  much  as  one  half  of 
his  property,  the  patron  or  his  male  children  could 
obtain  the  Bonorum  possessio  contra  tabulas  of 
one  half  of  the  property.  If  the  libertus  died 
intestate^  leaving  no  suus  heres,  except  an  adopted 
child,  or  a  wife  in  manu,  or  a  nums  in  the 
menus  of  his  son,  the  ps^ron  had  a  bonomm 
possessio  of  one  half  against  these  sui  heredes. 
But  if  the  libertns  had  children  of  his  own  blood 
(naimralM)  either  in  his  power  at  the  time  of  his 
death  or  emancipated  or  given  in  adoption,  and  if 
these  children  were  made  neredes  by  lus  testament 
or  being  praeteriti  claimed  the  Bonorum  possessio 
contra  tabulas,  the  patron  had  no  ckim  on  the 
freedman^  proper^.  The  patron  was  not  faxdnded, 
if  the  children  of  the  freedman  were  exheredated. 
(Gains,  iii.  40 ;  Dion  C^aas.  IL  15,  and  the  note 
of  Reimarus.) 

By  the  La.  Papk  Poppaea,  if  a  freedman  had  a 
property  amounting  to  a  hundred  thousand  sestertii 
and  firrer  than  three  ahildren,  the  patronus  had  ai 
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•qua]  ifaare  (emZupan)  with  the  children,  whether 
the  fireedman  died  testate  or  inteatate ;  and  a 
patrona  ingenua,  who  had  three  children,  enjoyed 
the  flame  privilege.  Before  the  Lex  Papia,  Patronae 
had  only  the  righta  which  the  Twelve  Tablet  gave 
them  ;  but  this  Lex  put  Ingennae  patronae  who 
had  two  children,  and  Lib^nae  patronae  who 
had  three  children,  on  the  tame  footing  with  re- 
spect to  the  Bonorum  possessio  contra  tabulas  and 
with  respect  to  an  adopted  son,  a  wife  in  manu,  or 
a  nurus  m  manu  filii,  as  the  £dict  had  placed  P»- 
tronL  The  Lex  did  the  same  for  daughters  of  the 
Patronus  who  had  three  children.  The  Lex  also 
gave  to  a  Patrona  ingenua,  but  not  to  a  Libertina, 
who  had  three  cbildren,  the  same  rights  that  it 
gave  to  a  Patronus. 

According  to  the  old  law,  as  the  Uberta  was 
in  the  logitima  tutela  of  her  patron,  she  could  make 
no  disposition  of  her  property  without  his  consent 
(pairomo  audors).  Tne  Lex  Papia  freed  a  Uberta 
fiiom  this  tutela,  if  she  had  four  children,  and  she 
could  consequently  then  make  a  will  without  the 
consent  of  her  patronus,  but  the  law  provided  that 
the  patronus  should  have  an  equal  share  with  her 
•nmving  children. 

In  the  case  of  a  liberta  dying  intestate,  the 
Lex  Papia  gave  no  further  rights  to  a  PtUrona, 
who  had  children  {liberu  kononUae)  than  she  had 
before  ;  and  therefore  if  there  had  been  no  capitis 
diminutio  of  the  Patrona  or  the  Liberia,  the  Pa- 
trona inherited  the  property,  even  if  she  had  no 
children,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  children  of  the 
liberta.  If  the  liberta  made  a  will,  the  Lex  Papia 
gave  to  the  Patrona,  who  had  the  number  of  chil- 
dren required  by  that  law,  the  same  rights  which 
the  Edict  gave  to  the  Patronus  oontia  tabulas  li- 
bertl  The  same  Lex  gajt  to  the  daughter  of  a 
patrona,  who  had  a  single  child,  the  same  rights 
that  the  patronus  had  contra  tabulas  libertL  (Gains, 
iiL  53  ;  a  passage  which  Unterholsner  proposes  to 
correct,  but  on  veiy  insufficient  grounds,  Z^Uokrift^ 
▼.  p.  45.) 

The  rules  of  Uw  as  to  the  succession  of  the 
Patronus  to  the  property  of  Latini  Liberti  differed 
in  various  respects  from  those  that  have  been  ex- 
plained. Being  viewed  as  a  peculium,  it  bad  the 
mcidents  of  such  property.  It  came  to  the  extranei 
heredes  of  the  manumissor,  but  not  to  his  exhere- 
dated  children,  in  both  which  respects  it  difiered 
from  the  property  of  a  Libertos  who  was  a  Civis 
Romanus.  If  there  were  seTeral  patrons,  it  came 
to  them  in  proportion  to  their  interests  in  the 
former  slave,  and  it  was  consistent  with  this  doc- 
trine that  the  share  of  a  deceased  patronus  should 
go  to  his  heres.  The  Senatusoonsultum  Largianum, 
which  was  passed  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  enacted 
that  the  property  of  lAtini  should  go  first  to  those 
who  had  manumitted  them,  then  to  their  liberi 
who  were  not  expressly  exheredated,  according  to 
proximity,  and  tben  according  to  the  old  law,  to 
the  heredes  of  the  manumissor.  The  only  effect 
of  this  Senatusoonsultum  was  to  prefer  liberi,  who 
wrae  not  expressly  exheredated,  to  extranei  heredes. 
Accordingly,  an  emancipated  son  of  the  patronus, 
who  was  praeteritus,  and  who  could  not  claim  the 
Bonorum  possessio  of  his  iather^s  property  contra 
tabulas  testamenti,  had  a  claim  to  the  property  of 
a  Latinus  prior  to  the  extranei  heredes. 

As  to  the  Dediticii  under  the  Lex  Aelia  Sentia, 
there  were  two  rules.  The  proper^  of  those  who 
OB  their  mannmission  would  have  become  Romaii 
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citiiens,  but  for  the  impediments  theiele^ 
to  their  patroni  as  if  they  nad  been  Roman 
they  had  not  however  iht  testamenti  fiietia  The 
property  of  those,  who  on  their  manumission  would 
have  become  Latini,  but  for  the  impediments  thereUw 
came  to  their  patroni  as  if  they  had  been  Latini. 
on  this  Gains  remarks  that  in  this  matter  the 
legislator  had  not  very  clearly  expressed  his  in 
tentions.  He  had  already  made  a  similar  renaik 
as  to  a  provision  of  the  Lex  Pftpia  (iiL  47). 

As  to  the  other  meanii^  of  the  word  Patronus, 
see  Clxxns  and  Orator. 

The  subject  of  the  Patronatus  is  one  of  con- 
siderable importanoe  towards  a  right  understanding 
of  many  parts  of  the  Roman  polity.  This  imperfect 
outline  may  be  filled  \xp  by  referring  to  the  follow- 
ing authorities.  ((}aius,  iiL  89 — 76  :  Ulpian,iiV»^. 
tit.  xxviL  xxix. ;  Dig.  37.  tit.  14,  15  ;  38.  tit  1,  2, 
3,  &c ;  the  Index  to  Panlus,iSM  Reo^ ;  and  for 
Justinian^  legislation,  Inst.  3.  tit  8,  8cc.  ;  Unter* 
holmer,  Ueber  daa  painmatuek$  BrhncU,  ZbU- 
ackn/if  v.,  and  the  article  Gins,  with  the  references 
in  Rein,  Dot  Rim.  Privatreokt,  p.  285,  and  in 
Walter,  Cf^aokiehte  <U»  RiSm.  /ZeeJUi,  pp.  507—516, 
and  684—689.)  [G.  L.] 

PAVIMENTUM.  [Domus,  p.  431;  a ;  Viae,} 

PAVONACEUM.    [Tbodla.] 

PAUPE'RIB,  ACTIO  DB.    [Padprrim.] 

PAUPE'RIES  was  the  legal  term  for  mischief 
done  by  an  animal  (quadrupet)  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  the  animal,  as  if  a  man^  ox  gored  an- 
other man.  In  such  cases,  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  gave  the  injured  person  an  action  against 
the  owner  of  the  animal  for  the  amount  of  the 
damage  sustained.  The  owner  was  bound  either 
to  pay  the  foil  amount  of  damages  or  to  give  up 
the  animal  to  the  injured  person  (hookw  dan), 
Pauperies  exdnded  the  notion  of  Injuria ;  it  is  de- 
fined to  be  ^  liamniim  tine  injuria  focientis  foctom,** 
for  an  animal  could  not  be  said  to  have  done  a 
thing  **  injuria,  quod  sensu  caret**  The  actio  de 
pauperie  belonged  to  the  dass  of  Noxales  Actiones. 
According  to  Uie  old  law,  if  a  bear  got  away  firam 
his  mastery  he  was  not  liable ;  becaose  when  the 
animal  got  away,  it  ceased  to  be  the  master*s  pro- 
perty. But  the  Aedile^ft  edict  declared  that  it 
was  not  lawful  to  keep  a  dog,  boar,  wild  boar, 
bear,  or  lion,  in  any  place  which  was  a  place  of 
public  resort  If  this  rule  mm  violated,  and  any 
damage  was  done  by  one  of  these  beasts  to  a  free- 
man, the  judex  might  condemn  the  owner  in  sudi 
sum  as  he  should  think  to  be  ^  bonum  et  aeqnum.** 
If  damage  was  done  to  any  thing  else,  the  judex 
might  condemn  the  owner  in  double  the  amount  of 
the  damage.  There  might  also  be  an  actio  de 
pauperie  in  addition  to  the  aedilitiae  actionea.  (Dig. 
9.  tit  1  ;  Inst  4.  tit  9.)  [G.  L.] 

PAUSA'RII,  was  the  name  given  to  ihe  priesfta 
of  Isis  at  Rome,  because  they  were  accustomed  in 
the  processions  in  honour  of  Isis  to  make  pauses 
(poMtoB)  at  certain  chapels  or  places,  called  mmm- 
JMNMi^  by  the  road*s  side^  to  sing  hymns  and  per- 
form other  sacred  rites.  (Orelli,  /user.  n.  1885  ; 
Spartian.  Pmqot.  Nig.  6,  CaraoalL  9 ;  Salm.  ad 
loo.) 

The  porHteulut^  or  commander  of  the  rowers  in 
a  vessel,  was  sometimes  called  pamsanma  (Sen.  ^. 
56),  because  the  rowers  began  and  ceased  {pamm) 
their  strokes  according  to  his  commands.  [Portis» 

CULD8.] 

PBCHUS  (ir^xvf)*    [Cubitus  ;  BfaNiuRA.] 


PECULATUS. 
PECTEN  (urdi),  a  comb.  Tbc  Oreeki  and 
Romana  lued  combi  madfl  of  bai-VDod  (Bnmek, 
Anal.  I  ■Hi ;  Orid.  I^hI.  n.  23;  Hart.  ot.  2£), 
whicb  they  obtained,  oi  we  do,  from  the  ihois  of 
'     "     ■  ""  lia  ridge  of  Cytonu 
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.  Alii), 


,  (Ckiidun,<ja  jV^/Zovr.  102.)  Tha 
Dinb,  awribed  to  tlie  goddeoe*,  ij  of  nmns 
rj.  (Cainm.  in  Lob.  Pall.  3L)  Thswooden 
Gomba,  faond  in  Egyptian  tomti^  an  toolbod  on 
one  lido  only ;  but  tns  Gncki  naed  them  with 
teeth  on  both  ridH^  u  qip«an  boa  the  muaiiu  of 
oeoibi  {bond  at  Pompeii  (DoDaldaou^  Pmi^mi, 
Td.ii.pL  78),  and  fimn  the  repnaeiitation  of  dine 
coniba,  eiaetlj  like  one  RDaU-lwrth  combi,  ni  the 
Amyclaoan  ""M—  (Mtma'ri  rdating  la  Taiiiy, 
«ditedby  Wa]pole,p.453.> 

The  principal  uje  of  the  comb  waa  for  dioaiiig 
the  hair  (Ond.  Amor.  i.  14.  16,  MH.  lii  409), 
n  doing  which  the  Oreelu  of  both  mioi  weie  re- 
markably careful  aad  diligent  (Herod.  Tii.  308.) 
To  go  with  uncombed  hair  wai  a  lign  of  affliction. 
(Soph.  (M,  CaL  12£7.) 

A  comb  with  iron  teeth  wh  nied  in  com-Geldi 
to  Mpaiate  the  grain  Ecom  tha  itnw,  whilit  it 
wia  yet  ilanding.  (CoL  da  AiAMt  ii.  3i.)  Tliii 
nullied  of  naping  «rat  called  ptetman  Migitam. 
A  painting  in  the  iepidebial  gntio  of  El  Kab  in 
Egypt  lapteeenti  a  man  oombi^  flax  for  the  pni- 
pnen  nf  irjuririnfl  Ihn  liniiifil  frinn  thr  itrm  The 
nka  naed  in  making  haj  ii  called  nrt*  pactei 
(Orid.  Am.  Jmer.  192),becanMiM  teeth  are  fiir 
^nit ;  bnt  thii  may  be  only  a  poetical  me  of  the 

Two  poniou  of  the  Qnek  lyre  wei«  called  the 
comba  (Enlsath.  Oala^tr.  24)  (  they  may  hare 
been  two  nwi  of  peg*,  to  which  tha  lUingi  were 
tied.  The  nie  of  the  oomb  in  wcBTing^  and  the 
ttazttference  of  ita  name  to  the  plectnun,  are  ex- 
plained miderTxi,*.  [J.  Y.] 

PECUA'RII,  the  name  giren  to  penena  who 
paitured  their  cattle  on  the  pablic  landi  (pojcva), 
for  which  they  were  boond  to  pay  i 
Btate,  nlled  ScKU^URA.  Bat  in  the 
of  the  republic  many  penoni  lupported  their  cattle 
ithoat  paying  thii  Cai  at 
u  legally  due ;  and  hence 
ine  woni  pecaani  waa  frequently  employed  to 
aignily  ihcH  povmi  who  thu  illegally  nutde  use 
of  ^e  public  [BitnreL  They  were  dlen  proee- 
ated  by  the  aedilea  and  fined  (  Ot.  FaiL  i.  263— 
294 ;  Ur.  i.  23,  47,  zuiiL  42,  xzxr.  10)  Fca- 
tm,  p.  238,  ed.  UUUer.) 

PECULA'TUS  i»  preperly 
or  theft  of  public  pfoparty  (peemua  pnblica), 
whether  it  waa  done  i^  a  fanctjimaty  or  by  i 
printi  penoiL     I^beo  deEnea  it  thna,  "  pecuniae 

cnjua  pericnlo  eat-"  The  peraon  goitty  of  thia 
offence  waa  Peculator,  Cicero  (da  Qf.  iii.  19) 
enomenle*  PeculatoRa  with  aicarii,  lenefiei,  teeta- 
mentarii  and  fui«B.  The  cngin  of  the  word  ap- 
pean  to  be  Pecua,  a  tenn  which  originaUy  df 
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tionca  perpetoae,  which  imply  tome  Lex  de  Peen- 
lato,  and  lucb  a  Lei  ii  by  innie  writen  enummted 
amoog  the  Leget  SuUanae,  hot  without  alaling  tha 
authority  for  thia  aaaertion.  Two  LegH  relating 
(o  Peculatua  are  dted  in  the  Digeat,  Lei  Julia 
Pecnlattu  and  Lei  Julia  de  Rniduia  (Dig.  4S. 
tit  IS)  i  but  theaa  may  be  the  nme  Lei,  ^ongh 
qooted  aa  two  Legea,  juat  aa  die  Lei  Julia  de 
Adulteriia  compriaed  a  pntTiiion  De  Fuido  Dotalt, 
which  chapter  ia  often  quoted  aa  if  it  wen  a  aepa- 
rete  Lei.  Uatlen  relajjng  u  aaciilsge  were  alao 
comprUed  in  the  Lei  Julia  Peeulatoi  (■■  fni  « 
fceHui  aacrs,  n%iaaa  patlicmm  aitftFat,  Ac)  ; 
mattera  relating  to  the  debaiement  of  the  coinage  j 
the  eratiug  or  oucelling  of  tabulae  publicae,  &c 
The  Lei  de  Reodnia  ^iplied  to  thoee  who  had  re- 
ceived pnbiic  money  lor  poblic  pmpoiea  ami  had 
retained  it  (opid  gm»  f  il—i'i  jitliaa  mnta). 
The  penalty  tuidar  thia  Lu,  on  eounction,  waa  a 
third  part  ot  the  aun  retained.  The  puniahment 
which  waa  origiDally  aqoae  et  ignia  tnleidietia,  waa 
changed  into  Dtmitatie  imder  tha  Empire:  the 
oSeuer  leat  all  taia  lishta,  and  hia  property  waa 
ted.  <Inat4.  tit.  IS.  |  9.)  Under  the  Em- 
pire aacrilega  waa  pimiihed  with  death.  A  "  Sa- 
— =■ — na"  ia  one  who  plinden  public  aacrd 
L  (Rein,  Dot  OrimmalncU  der  R'imir, 
p.  672.)  [G.  L.] 

PECU'LIO,  ACTIO  DE.    ISaavija.] 

PECU'LIUH.    [Sjuivt;a.] 

PECU'LIUM  CASTREN8E.     [P*t»u  Va- 

PECU'NIA.     [Ndvmdb.] 
PECO-NIA.     [Hhm,  p.  fise,  a.] 
PECU'NIA  CBRTA.  [OBLioii'ioi)Ba,p.ai&| 
PECU'NIAE     RBPETUNDAE.      [Rira- 

PEDA'NEUS  JUDEX.  [Jtrniz  PiDaNRDS.] 

PEDA'RIL     [SiHaTca.} 

PBDI'SEQUI,  a  data  of  ilarM,  whoie  dnty 
waa  to  follow  their  maiter  when  ha  went  oat  M 
hia  houaa  Thia  name  doea  not  appear  to  hare 
been  giran  to  any  alaie,  who  accompanied  bia 
maatar ;  but  tha  pediaeqni  leem  to  hare  fiifaed  a 
qiecial  daaa,  whidi  waa  almoM  the  loweat  of  aU. 
(Nap.  Altio.  13  i  Plant.  Mil  Qlor.  n.  2.  18.) 
Then  waa  a  nmilar  daia  of  female  alana,  called 
ptdiK^mu.  (Plant.  Atm.  L  3.  31.)  Compara 
Beckn,  GoUaa,  vol.  i.  p.  101. 

PEDUM  (nifi^,  >.r/t^i\ai,  TheoeriL  viL  4S, 
128),  a  ciook.  The  accompanying  woodcut  ia 
taken,  from  a  t*""'"g  fimnd  it  CiTita  Vecchia. 
{Ami,  i^BrcaUme,  roL  iiL  tar.  bS.)    It  ahowi  the 
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erook  in  the  hand  of  a  shepherdeas,  who  sits  upon 
a  rock,  tending  sheep  and  other  cattle.  (See  also 
woodcat  to  OsciLLVM.) 

On  aoconnt  of  its  connection  with  pastoral  life 
the  crook  is  continnally  seen  in  works  of  ancient 
art  in  the  hands  of  Pan  (Sil.  ItaL  Am.  ziiL  334), 
and  of  satyrs,  fitnns,  and  shepheid&  It  was  also 
the  usual  attribute  of  Thalia,  as  the  Muse  of 
Pastoral  poetry.  (Combe,  Ane,  MaMet  of  Br, 
Mtummij  Part  iiL  pi.  5.)  [J.  Y.] 

PEGMA  (ri|7fia),  a  pageant,  t.  e.  an  edifice  of 
wood,  consisting  of  two  or  more  stages  (teAidata), 
which  were  rused  or  depressed  at  pleasure  by 
means  of  balance-weights  {poHdenlmt  rodwotit^ 
aaudian,  de  MalUi  Th^od,  Cons,  823—328 ;  Sen. 
J^ffiaL  89).  These  great  Tnachines  were  used  in 
the  Roman  amphitheatres  (Jut.  It.  121 ;  Mart  L  2. 
2 ;  Sueton.  QMtd,  34X  the  gladiators  who  fought 
upon  them  being  called  pegmarea.  {Chlig,  28.) 
They  were  supported  upon  wheels  so  as  to  be 
diawn  into  the  circus,  glittering  with  silTer  and  a 
profusion  of  wealth.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xzziiL  3.  s.  16.) 
At  other  times  they  exhibited  a  magnificent  though 
dangerous  (Vopisc.  Carm»  15)  display  of  fire- 
works. (Claudian,  L  &)  Accidents  sometimes  hap- 
pened to  the  musicians  and  other  performers  who 
were  carried  upon  them.    (Phaedr.  t.  7.  7.) 

The  pegmata  mentioned  by  Cicero  (ad  AU,  !▼.  8) 
may  hare  been  morable  book-cases.        [J.  Y.] 

PEOMARES.    [PiOMA.] 

PELATAE  (ircXdb-ax),  are  defined  by  Pollux 
(iii.  82)  and  other  authorities  to  be  free  labourers 
working  for  hire,  like  the  d^ct,  in  oontradistino- 
tion  to  the  Hekyts  and  Penestae,  who  were  bonds- 
men or  seift,  haTing  lost  their  freedom  by  couquest 
or  otherwise.  Aiirtotle  (op.  PhaL  s. «.  ncXdrox) 
thus  connects  their  name  with  ftikaa :  UtKitrm^  he 
says,  from  ir^Axu*,  oIof  tyytara  ^iJk  mvUof  wpotr- 
towrts:  t.  e.  persons  who  are  obliged  by  poverty 
to  attach  themselves  to  others.  Timaeus  (Lett 
Plat  «.  «.)  gives  the  tame  explanation.    TltXArris, 

the  later  Greek  writers,  such  as  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  and  Plutarch,  the  word  is  used  for 
the  Latin  cliens,  though  the  relations  expressed 
by  the  two  terms  are  by  no  means  similar.  Plu- 
tareh  (Age»,  c  6)  also  uses  the  word  rether  loosely 
for  Helots,  and  we  are  told  of  a  nation  of  Illyrians 
(the  Ardiaei)  who  possessed  300,000  Prospelatae, 
compared  by  Theopompns  {ap,  AOu  vL  p.  271, 
d.  e.)  with  the  Heloto  of  Laconia.  (MttUer,  Dor, 
iil  4.  §  7  ;  Wachsmuth,  HdUn,  AUertkumak  toL  i. 
pp.  361,  811,  2d  ed. ;  Heimann,  Cfritdi  Staattal" 
terth,  §  101,  n.  9.)  [R.  W.] 

PELLEX.      [CONCUBINA.] 

PELLIS  (S^p/M,  8opa),  the  hide  or  skin  of  a 
quadruped.  Before  weaving  was  introduced  into 
Europe  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  its  inhabit- 
ants were  universally  clothed  in  skins.  The  prac- 
tice continued  among  the  less  civilised  nations 
(Virg.  Oeorg,  iil  383 ;  Tacit  Germ,  17,  46;  Ovid, 
Drift,  iii.  10.  19),  and  is  often  ascribed  by  the 
poets  to  heroes  and  imaginary  beings  [Comp. 
Akois;  NsBRia.]  The  term  irufvpa  or  o'Mr^pa, 
denoted  an  article  of  domestic  furniture,  which  was 
made  by  sewing  together  several  goat-skins  with 
the  hair  on.  (SchoL  m  Aristoph.  Aves,  122.)  The 
sheep-skin  (^to,  vdKos,  tif^ipa)  was  worn  not 
only  by  the  Lacedaemonian  helots,  but  frequently 
by  the  laborious  poor,  as  is  still  the  case  in  many 
parts  of  Eurepe.    The  lamb-skin  was  called  iip- 
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tftucls,  and  a  dress,  supposed  to  have  bad  a  sheep- 
skin sewed  to  it  below,  imrmifdKfi, 

PELTA  (WXni),  a  small  shield.  Iphicntea, 
observing  that  the  ancient  Clipbus  was  cnmfaroas 
and  inconvenient,  inlzoduced  among  the  Greeks 
a  much  smaller  and  lighter  shield,  from  which 
those  who  bore  it  took  the  name  of  peitaaUm, 
[ExBRCiTUS,  p.  487,  b.]  It  consisted  principally 
of  a  finame  cf  wood  or  wickerwork  (Xen.  Await, 
iL  1.  §  6),  covered  with  skin  or  leather,  without 
the  metallic  rim.  [Anttx.]  (Timaeus,  Lot, 
Plat.  9,  V.)  Light  and  small  shields  of  a  great 
variety  of  shapes  were  used  by  numenms  nations 
before  the  adoption  of  them  by  the  Greeks.  The 
round  target  or  cBtra  was  a  species  of  the  Pelts, 
and  was  used  eQ>ecially  by  the  people  of  Spain 
and  Mauritania.  [Cbtra.]  The  Pelta  is  also 
said  to  have  been  quadrangular.  (Schol.  ca  Tkmt^, 
ii.  29.)  A  light  shield  of  similar  construction  was 
part  of  the  national  armonr  of  Thrace  (Thucyd. 
u.  29 ;  Eorip.  Alen,  616,  Rka,  407;  Max.  Tjr, 
Din,  viL)  and  of  various  parts  of  Asia,  and  was  on 
this  account  attributed  to  the  Amaaoos,  in  whose 
hands  it  i^ipean  on  the  woiks  of  ancient  art  som^ 
times  elliptic,  as  in  the  bronses  of  Siris  (woodcut, 
p.  712),  and  at  other  times  variously  shtuatwl  on 
the  margin,  but  most  conmnonly  with  a  semidr- 
colar  indentation  on  one  side  {bmaiiB  pdtia^  Vxig. 
Aen,  i,  490,  xl  663).    An  elegant  fttm  of  the 

I  pelta  is  exhibited  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  taken 
from  a  sqmlchial  urn  in  the  Capitoline  Museum  at 
Rome,  and  representing  Penthesileta,  Queen  of  the 
,  Ama«>us,  in  &e  act  of  offisriDg  aid  to  Priam. 


PELTASTAE.  [Exbbcitus,  p.  487,  b. ; 
Pblta.] 

PENA'TES.  ^wDi(i,ofGr,amdiiom,Biogr, 
and  Myth, 

PENESTAE  (irwdaTOi),  probably  frtnn  v4w€e^ 
0OU,  operari,  (Dionys.  iL  9.)  The  Penestae  of 
Thessaly  are  genereUy  conceived  to  have  stood  in 
nearly  the  same  rektion  to  their  Theasalian  lords 
as  the  Helots  of  Laconia  did  to  the  Dorian  Spar- 
tans, although  their  condition  seems  to  have  been 
on  the  whole  superior.  (Plat  Ltig.  vi  p.  776.) 
They  were  the  descendants  of  the  old  Pda^gic  or 
Aeolian  inhabitants  of  Thessaly  proper,  and  tbm 
following  account  is  givsn  of  them  by  an  anthov 
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called  Axdiemachiii,  in  fail  Euboica.  (Athen.  tL 
p.  264.)  **•  The  Aeolian  Boeotians  who  did  not 
emigrate  when  their  countir  Theoaly  wai  con- 
qnmd  by  the  Theenliani  (compare  Thnc.  i  12), 
■Qirendered  themielTei  to  the  ▼icton  on  condition 
that  they  ihonld  not  be  carried  oat  of  the  country 
(whence^  he  addi,  they  were  fbnnerly  called 
Mcy^irrai,  bat  afterward!  ncyArrai),  nor  be  pat  to 
death,  but  ihoold  cnltiTate  the  land  for  the  new 
ownen  of  the  loil,  paying  by  way  of  rent  a  portion 
of  the  prodnce  of  it :  and  many  of  them  are  richer 
than  their  maaten."  They  were  also  called 
AcCrpcif.  It  appears  then  that  they  occapied  an 
intermediate  position  between  freemen  and  pur- 
chased  skyes,  being  reduced  to  seryitude  by  con- 
gest, and  resembung,  in  their  fixed  payments, 
the  'Eimf/i^fMoi  of  Attica.  Moreorer,  they  wen 
not  sabject  to  the  whole  communi^,  bat  bdoitted 
to  particular  houses,  whence  also  they  were  cafled 
Bfo'croXouc^oi.  Ther  were  very  numerons,  fat 
instance,  in  the  fiunilies  of  the  Aleuadae  and 
Scopadae.  (Theocr.  r?i  86  ;  Miiller,  Dor,  iii  4. 
8  6.)  We  may  add  that  amongst  the  Thessalian 
Penestae  Theopompus  includes  ue  deicendants  of 
the  conquered  Magnesians  and  Peirhaebians 
(Athen.  tL  p.  265),  a  statement  which  can  only 
apply  to  a  part  of  these  natioDS,  as,  though  reduced 
to  dependence,  they  were  not  made  entirely  sub- 
ject   (HeEod.TiiL132;  M{ilL2.e.) 

From  a  passage  in  Demosthenes  (e.  Arid,  687, 
1)  it  afnears  tlut  the  Penestae  sometimes  accom- 
panied their  masters  to  battle,  and  fought  on  hone- 
back,  as  their  knights  or  yassals :  a  circumstance 
which  need  not  excite  surprise,  as  Thessaly  was 
so  fiunous  for  cavalry.  The  Penestae  of  Thessaly 
also  resembled  the  IsuHWiian  Helots  in  another  re- 
spect ;  for  they  often  rose  up  in  arms  against  their 
lords.  (Arist  P6L  iL  6.)  There  were  Penestae 
amongst  the  Macedonians  also.  (Miiller,  /.  e. ; 
Wachsmuth,  AlUrOmuiL  Hellen.  toL  i  pp.  177, 
402,  40S,  642,  2d  ed. ;  Thirlwall,  Hid,  of  Greece^ 
▼oL  L  p.  437;  Clinton,  Fad.  HdL  Appendix,  c. 
22.)  [R.  W.] 

PENICILLU8.    [PiCTDRA,  No.  VI.] 

PENTACOSIOMEDIMNI.  [Cbnsus,  p. 
266,  a.] 

PENTADORON.    [Latuu] 

PENTAETE'RIS  {wwrroMrnpis).  [Oltmpu, 
p.829,b.] 

PENTALITHU8  (wrriUiflor).  [Gtmna- 
aiuM,  p.  582,  a ;  Talus.] 

PENTASPA8T0N.    [Macbxna.] 

PENTATHLON  {wirrvBKov^  qitmqmtriiim) 
was  next  to  the  pancratium  the  most  boiutiful  of 
all  athletic  performances.  (Herod,  ix.  83  ;  Pans. 
liL  11.  §  6.)  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
known  in  the  heroic  ages  of  Greece,  although 
Apollodorus  (il  4.  §  4),  according  to  the  usual 
prsctice  of  later  times,  describes  Perseus  as  killing 
Aciisius  in  the  pentaUdon,  and  although  its  inyen- 
tion  was  attributed  to  Peleus.  (Schol.  ad  Pimd, 
Nem.  Til  11.)  These  accounts  are  fobulous  ;  the 
pentathlon  was  not  practised  until  the  time  when 
the  great  national  games  of  Greece  began  to  flourish. 
The  persons  engi^ed  in  it  were  csiled  pentathli 
(ir^atfXoi,  Herod,  ix.  75  ;  Pans.  i.  29.  §  4).  The 
pentathl<m  consisted  of  fire  distinct  kinds  of  nmes, 
Tis.  leaping  (Ax^),  the  foot-rsce  (S^fior),  the 
throwing  of  the  discus  (Sfo-iros),  the  throwing  ci  the 
■pear  (oiTvyros  or  iac&rrwv\  and  wrestling  (irdXiy) 
(ScfaoL  ad  PUd.  AnnaL  p.  185  ;  Sinonides   m 
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AnAoL  PahL  toL  ii.  p.  626,  ed.  Jacobs),  which 
were  all  petfonned  in  one  day  and  in  a  certain 
order,  one  after  the  other,  by  the  same  athletaa 
(SehoL  ad  Soph,  El,  691  ;  Pans,  iii  1 1.  §  6.)  The 
pentathlon  was  introduced  in  the  Olympic  games 
m  OL  18,  and  we  may  presume  ihat  soon  after  this 
it  was  also  introduced  at  the  other  national  games, 
as  well  as  at  some  of  the  less  important  festiTals, 
such  as  the  Erotidia  in  Thespiae.  (Bdckh,  Corp. 
Inaaript.  n.  1590.) 

The  order  in  which  the  diflerent  games  of  the 
pentathlon  followed  one  another  has  been  the  sab- 
ject of  much  discussion  in  modem  times.  The  most 
probable  opinion,  however,  is  BSckh'te  (CbmrnenlL 
ad  Pimd,  Nem.  vii.  7 1,  Ac.),  which  has  been  adopted 
by  Dissen,  Kinase,  and  others,  although  G.  Her- 
mann has  combated  it  in  a  little  woric  called  Dt 
Sogamit  AegimdaB  mdoriaqmmtrt  Lipsiae  1822. 
The  order  adopted  by  Bttekh  is  as  follows :  — 
1.  The  ft\fM.  This  was  the  most  prominent  part 
of  the  pentathlon,  and  was  sometimes  used  to  de- 
signate the  whole  game.  It  was  accompanied  by 
flute-music.  (Pans.  t.  7.  §  4,  t.  17.  §  4.)  Other 
writers,  as  Pausanias  hiaaself  (tL  14.  §  5)  and 
Plutarch  {Da  Mm$.  c  26)  speak  as  if  the  whole 
pentathlon  had  been  accompanied  by  the  flute,  but 
in  these  passages  the  whole  game  seems  to  be  men- 
tioned instead  of  that  partiralar  one  which  formed 
the  chief  part  of  it  2.  The  foot-rao&  8.  The 
discus.  4.  The  throwmg  of  the  spear.  5.  Wrest- 
ling. In  hiter  times,  probably  after  01.  77,  ^e 
foot-race  may  have  been  the  fourth  game  instead  of 
the  second,  so  that  the  three  games  which  gave  to 
the  pentaUilon  its  peculiar  character,  ris.  leaping, 
discus,  and  tho  spear,  preceded  the  foot-race  and 
wrestling,  and  thus  formed  the  so-called  rpupffuis. 
The  foot-race  of  the  pentathlon  was  probably  the 
simple  stadion  or  the  diauloe,  and  not  a  race  in 
armour  as  has  been  supposed  by  some ;  for  the 
statues  of  the  victon  in  the  pentathlon  are  never 
seen  with  a  shield  but  only  with  the  halteres,  be- 
sides which  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  race 
in  armour  was  not  introduced  at  Olympia  until 
OL  65  (Pans.  ▼.  8.  §  8),  while  the  pentathlon  had 
been  pcarformed  long  before  that  time.  It  is  more- 
over highly  improbable  that  even  after  01.  6b  the 
race  in  armour  should  have  formed  a  part  of  the 
pentathlon.  In  01. 88  the  pentathlon  for  boys  was 
mtroduced  at  Olympia,  but  it  was  only  exhibited 
this  one  time  and  afterwards  abolished.  (Pans. 
V.  9.  §  1.) 

In  losing,  racing,  and  in  throwinff  the  discus 
or  spear,  it  was  easy  enough  to  decide  who  won 
the  victory,  even  if  several  athletae  took  part  in  it 
and  contended  for  the  price  simultaneously.  In 
wrestling,  however,  no  more  than  two  persons 
could  be  engaged  together  at  a  time,  and  it  is  not 
clear  how  the  victory  was  decided,  if  there  were 
several  pairs  of  wrestlers.  The  arrangement  pro* 
bably  was,  that  if  a  man  had  conquered  his  an- 
tagonist, he  might  begin  a  fresh  contest  with  a 
second,  third,  &&,  and  he  who  thus  conquered  the 
greatest  number  of  adversaries  was  the  victor.  It 
IS  difficult  to  conceive  in  what  manner  the  prise 
was  awarded  to  the  victor  in  the  whole  pentathlon ; 
for  an  athlete  might  be  ooDqueied  in  one  or  two 
games  and  be  victorious  in  the  others,  whereas  it 
can  have  occurred  but  seldom  that  one  and  the 
same  man  gained  the  victory  in  all  the  five.  Who 
of  the  pentathli  then  was  the  victor?  Modem 
writers  have  said  that  the  prise  was  either  awarded 
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tohimwho  had  been  ▼ictoriooB  in  all  the  five  games, 
or  to  the  penon  who  had  conquered  hii  antagonist 
in  at  leaat  three  of  the  games  ;  but  nothing  can  be 
deteimined  on  this  point  with  any  certainty.  That 
the  decision  as  to  who  was  to  be  rewarded  was 
considered  difficult  hj  the  Greeks  themselTes,  seems 
to  be  implied  by  the  fact  that  at  Olympia  there 
were  three  hellanodieae  for  the  pentathlon  alone. 
(Paus.  T.  9.  §  5.) 

As  regards  the  rpiay/i6s  mentioned  aboTe,  seTeral 
statements  of  ancient  writers  suggest,  that  the 
whole  of  the  pentathlon  was  not  always  perfonned 
regularly  and  firom  beginnmg  to  end ;  and  the 
words  by  which  they  designate  the  abridged  game, 
TpiayfUsy  i.irorptdC^uf,  and  rptal  ircpiciyai,  lead  ns 
to  suppose  that  the  abridged  contest  only  consisted 
of  three  games,  and  most  probably  of  those  three 
which  gave  to  the  pentathlon  its  peculiar  cluuacter, 
▼is.  leaping  and  throwing  the  discus  and  the  spear. 
(Dion  Chrysost  A107.  i  p.  279,  ed.  Reiske ;  Schol. 
ad  AritHd,  ap.  PkoL  Cod,  p.  409,  Bekker  ;  Mtiller, 
Andeni  AHond  Ut  Rem,  §  423.  3.)  The  reason 
for  abridging  the  pentathlon  in  this  manner  may 
have  been  the  wish  to  sare  time,  or  the  circum- 
stance that  athletae  who  had  been  conquered  in 
the  first  three  games  were  frequently  discouraged, 
and  declined  continuing  the  contest.  When  the 
triagmos  was  introduced  at  Olympia  is  not  men- 
tioned any  where,  but  Krause 'infers  with  great 
probability  from  Pausanias  (▼.  9.  §  3)  that  it  was 
in  01.  77. 

The  pentathlon  required  and  developed  very 
great  elastici^  of  all  parts  of  the  body,  whence  it 
was  principally  performed  by  young  men  (SchoL 
ad  PlaL  AmaL  p.  135,  d,  Ac.)  ;  and  it  is  probably 
owing  to  the  ficbct,  that  this  game  gave  to  all  parts 
of  the  body  their  harmonious  development,  that 
Aristotle  {KheL  L  5)  calls  the  pentathli  the  most 
handsome  of  all  athletae.  The  pentathlon  was  for 
the  same  reason  also  regarded  as  yeiy  beneficial  in 
a  medical  point  of  Tiew,  and  the  Elean  Hysmon, 
who  had  from  his  childhood  sufiisred  from  rheuma- 
tism, was  cured  by  practising  the  pentathlon,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  athletae. 
(Paus.  ▼!.  3.  §  4.)  (Compare  O.  Fr.  Philipp,  De 
PeHtaihJo  MB  Qfd$tqii«rtio  OommaUatiOy  Berlin, 
1827;  Knuise,  OymmuHk  and  Agouittik  der  Hd- 
Imm,  pp.  476--497.)  [L.  S.] 

PENTECO'NTERUS  (wtvrvKSrropos),  [Na- 
TI8,  p.  784,  a.] 

PENTECOSTE  (ireKnjjaHrr^),  a  duty  of  two 
per  cent  levied  upon  all  exports  and  imports  at 
Athens.  (Haipocr.  $,v,  TltmiKwrr^.)  Thus,  it 
was  levied  on  com  (Demosth.  e.  Neaer.  1353)  ; 
which,  however,  could  only  be  imported,  export- 
ation being  prohibited  by  law  (PemoetL  e.  Laer. 
941) ;  and  also  on  woollen  cloth,  and  other  mann- 
&ctured  goods.  (DemostL  c.  Mid,  558.)  On  im- 
ports the  du^  was  payable  on  the  unloading 
(Demosth.  &  Laer,  932) ;  on  exports,  probably, 
when  they  were  put  on  board.  The  money  was 
collected  by  persons  called  ircKn}KO<rro\^i,  who 
kept  a  book  in  which  they  entered  all  customs  re- 
ceived. Demosthenes  refers  to  their  entry  (&iro- 
7pa^),  to  prove  that  a  ship  was  not  laden  with 
more  thisn  a  certain  quantity  of  ^oods.  (e.  Phorm, 
909.)  The  merchant  ^0  paid  the  duty  was 
said  7r€VTfiKovr€6€<r6au  All  the  customs  appear 
to  have  heen  let  to  fiurm,  and  probably  from  year 
to  year.  They  were  let  to  the  highest  bidders  by 
the  ten  irsR^irrai,  acting  under  the  authority  of  the 
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senate.  The  fivmers  were  called  tcAmmu,  and  were 
said  ^ti&Oai  r^y  ircynf  icooT^y.  They  might  either 
collect  the  duty  themselves,  or  employ  others  fiv 
that  purpose.  Sevend  persons  often  joined  together 
in  the  speculation,  in  which  case  the  principal,  in 
whose  name  the  bidding  took  place,  sod  wno  was 
responsible  to  the  state,  was  called  ipx^s  or 
r^Konfdpxfls,  Sureties  were  usually  required. 
(Demosth.  e.  Timocr,  713  ;  Andoc.  de  MyaL  17,  ed. 
Steph.)  Whether  the  customs  on  different  articles 
of  merchandise  were  farmed  altogether,  or  sepa- 
rately, does  not  appear.  The  com-du^  at  least 
was  kept  distinct  (Demosth.  e.  Neaer,  1353):  and 
this  was  the  case  with  another  tax.  (Aesch.  e. 
Tumoral.  1 6.)  With  respect  to  the  amount  of  the 
revenue  derived  firom  this  somoe,  the  reader  may 
consult  Bdckh  (PubL  Eeoa.  of  Athens^  p.  815,  Ac, 
2d  ed.).  The  ircyniirooT^  has  been  thought  by 
some  to  be  the  same  with  the  lAAi/ilrioK,  men- 
tioned by  Pollux  (viiL  132,  ix.  30),  but  this  was 
more  probably  a  duty  paid  for  the  use  of  the  har- 
bour, whether  goods  were  unladen  or  not ;  and  was 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  ^jcoroer^,  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  (de  Rep.  Atk.  L  17)  as  being  pftid  by 
foreign  ships  entenng  the  Peiraeeus,  and  aUnded  to 
by  Aristophanes.  (Veep,  658.)  Bockh^  conjee- 
ture,  that,  besides  a  personal  harbour  due,  a  duty 
was  levied  of  one  per  cent,  on  all  the  goods  on 
board,  appears  less  probable ;  for  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  exact  a  customs  duty  on  goods  not 
landed  ;  and,  if  they  were  to  be  landed,  why 
should  the  iremiKomi  be  required  in  addition  to 
the  ^KorooHi,  [C.  R.  K.] 

PENTECOSTTS  (vemiicosrT^f).  [Bxxbci- 
Tos,  p.  483,  a.] 

PEPLUM  («r^Aos^,  a  shawl,  differing  from 
the  Chlabits  in  being  much  laiger,  and  frmn  the 
Pallium  in  being  finer  and  thinner  and  also  con- 
siderably laiger.  It  waa  sometimes  used  as  a 
cover  to  protect  valuable  articles  of  furniture  (Horn. 
IL  V.  194)  or  to  adorn  a  throne  (Od,  vii.  96),  but 
most  commonly  as  a  part  of  the  dress  of  femalea 
(Hom.  n.  V.  315,  734,  735,  viii.  384,  Od.  xv,  123 
—128,  fa»6s.  It.  xiv.  178;  Eurip.  Hee,  1013, 
Med.  791  ;  Theocrit  L  83)  ;  although  instances 
occur,  even  among  the  QrecdES,  in  which  it  is  vram 
by  the  other  sex,  unless  we  suppose  the  term  to  be 
in  these  instances  improperly  put  for  ^S^s.  (Eurip. 
/on,  1033  ;  Theocrit.  viL  17.)  In  Persia  and 
other  Eastern  countries  the  ahawl  was  no  doubt 
worn  anciently,  as  it  is  at  the  present  day,  by 
both  sexes.  (Aesch^L  Pen,  204, 474, 1030, 1061.) 
Also  in  Bacchanalian  processionB  it  was  worn  by 
men  both  in  allusion  to  Oriental  habits,  and  because 
they  then  avowedly  assumed  the  dress  of  females. 
(Eurip.  Baceh.  783—791 .)  Women  of  high  rank 
wore  their  shawls  so  long  as  to  trail  upon  thegnfond. 
(TpefdBas  i\K€fftw4w\mfs,  Hom.  //.  vi  442 ;  '£\6nr 
raifiwtvKos,  Od,iy.  305.)  Like  all  other  pieces 
of  doth  used  for  the  Amictus,  it  was  often 
fastened  by  means  of  a  brooch  [Fibola]  (Soph. 
Traeh.  920  ;  Callim.  Lav,  PaU.  70  ;  Apollon. 
Rhod.  iii  833),  and  was  thus  displayed  upon  the 
statues  of  female  divinities,  such  as  Diana  (Brunck, 
AnaL  iii.  206)  and  the  goddess  Rome.  (Sidon. 
Apollin.  Carm.  v.  18.)  Tt  was,  however,  fre- 
quently worn  without  a  brooch  in  the  manner 
represented  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  ia 
copied  from  one  of  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's  vases 
(vol.  iii  pL  58).  Each  of  the  females  in  thisgroop 
wears  a  shift  fallixtg  down  to  her  feet  [TdnicaJ, 


•nd  orer  it  u  tmplc  iliawl,  whicli  >Iie  puHi  «n- 
tice1<r  raimd  ha  Wj  ind  dm  Uitowi  the  Idoh 
cztnmitj  of  it  oTtr  her  left  ihontder  md  behind 
her  back,  u  ii  diftinctlr  Men  ia  tbe  lilting  Sgan. 
The  ihairl  wM  *lw  often  wora  n  m  to  mm  the 


557Xor<»f  ft  marrUge,  vhen  *  Teryiplendid  iLawl 
(mrrdt,  1  Itfiuad.  i.  27)  ww  worn  by  the  bride. 
The  fbllnwing  woodcnt  (from  ButoU,  Admir.  Rom. 
Ant,  pL  £7)  vaj  be  nippoied  to  repreeent  the  mo- 
nwDt  when  the  bride,  M  leiled,  ii  deliTeted  to  hei 
hnibuid  at  the  door  of  the  nuptii]  chambei.  He 
weui  the  Pallium  odI;  ;  the  hu  i  long  ehilt  be- 
neath her  ebawl,  ud  ii  tuppoited  by  the  pronubt. 


Thni  raled  the  poetl  reptnented  Aonn  and 
Night,  but  with  thu  difference,  that  the  one  arow 
eipiuiding  a  ihawl  djed  with  nffinn  (itpsic^nrAai 
'Hw,  Hom.  A  TiiL  i ,  uiii.  327),  whereai  a  black 
one  enTelaped  the  other  {/KA^mXai  Nl^  Eurip. 

Of  ail  the  prodnctioni  of  the  loom  ihawli  were 
tboee  on  which  the  gnateal  ikill  and  labonr  were 
bettowed.  So  varioni  ud  taalefbl  wen  the  nib- 
jecU  which  they  i^mteated,  that  poet*  delighted 
ta  deacribe  them.    The  art  of  naring  ib<m  wm 
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entirelj  Orieotd  (fioftifnw  b^irimra,  Eorip.  /<■, 
11S9)  ;  Ibon  of  tlw  moit  qileodid  dyee  and  curioiu 
woricmaiiihip  were  imported  firom  I^re  and  Sidoo 
(Horn.  IL  tI 389— 294) :  a  whole  b»k  waa  written 
by  Pelemo  "Ommwhim  tie  Siaali  id  Oartiagt.'' 
(Athen.iiL  p.fi41.)  Hbdcs  **  Shawl*  "  (ir^Aoi, 
Ctem.  Alex.  Slrvm.  ii.  I.  p.  738,  ed.  Potter)  wu 
ooe  of  tha  ^tlci  of  workj  of  an  imagioatiTe  or 
deeciiptira  ehtneter,  and  wai  adopted  to  intimate 
tha  Tuia^  of  their  nibjectiand  the  beantifnl  mods 
of  dii^jing  them.  A  book,  intended  to  depict 
■ODM  of  the  chanetert  in  the  Iliad,  and  denemi- 
nated  "The  Shawl,"  wai  aiaibed  to  AriiloUo. 
"    ■aH.lLiS7.)    VaiToaUowroteaiV* 

iwXoypa-^ia,  dead  Alt.  xrlil.)  A 
of  the  nibjecti  delineated  a  ihawl  may 

led,  which  exhibited  the  faame  of  (M 
wnrid.  (Htul  C^lla,  L.  n.  in  Mattaire^  Oor- 
pmi PoitinTim,  tuL  ii.  p.  Hi6.)  Eiuipidea  deacribea 
ooe  which  represented  the  nm,  moon,  and  itan, 
and  which,  with  Tariooi  others  ontaining  honting- 
pieceaand  a  great  tariety  of  sobjecti,  bdniged  to 
the  lonple  of  Apollo  at  De]|du,  and  was  lued  ta 
form  a  magiiifieeot  tent  fbr  (be  porpose  of  an  ente^ 
tainment  UoH,  1141—1162);  for  it  ii  to  be  ob- 
ierred,  that  itores  of  shawls  were  not  only  kept  by 
wealthy  indiridnali  (Horn.  Od.  xr.  101— lOS), 
bnt  ofUn  eanatitulad  a  very  important  part  of  the 
treasures  cf  a  temple  (Enrip. /on,  329,  330),  hariif 
been  pressnted  to  the  diriniPr  on  namerona  occa- 
sioni  by  snpplianta  and  derotees.  (Horn.  IL  tl371 
—304  ;  Virg.  Am.  L  480,  Or.  21— 3a.)  [Com- 
pare   DONIUA  ;     PANaTHBHsai  ;       PiSTOrHD- 

acFS.]  [J.  T.] 

PER  CONDICTICNEM.  This  I«gii  Actio, 
siyi  Oains,  was  so  called  because  the  plaintiff  gars 
notice  to  the  defoidBnt  to  be  present  aa  the 
thirtieth  day  after  the  notice  in  order  that  a  judex 
■ni^t  be  appoinled.  (Camp.  OelL  x.  24.)  It  waa 
an  actio  in  personam  and  aj^licable  to  those  cases 
in  which  the  plaintiff  required  the  defendant  to 
giro  something  (ana  iaimdit  dan  oporUn).  This 
L^ii  Actio  was  introduced  by  a  Lei  Silia  in  tha 
case  of  a  fixed  mm  of  money  (etrta  paannn),  and 
by  a  Lei  Catpuniia  in  the  case  of  any  definite 
thing.  Oaiiu  obierTea  that  it  doei  not  appear  why 
this  form  of  action  was  needed,  for  in  a  case  of 
"  dan  oportere  "  there  waa  the  Sacnmentom,  and 
the  Per  Jndida  postnlatianem.  The  name  Con- 
dictio  was  spplied  to  actiones  in  personam,  after 
the  legis  actiones  fell  into  diinee,  thongh  impn- 
periy,  tor  the  notice  (ife— tiaflo)  whence  the  legis 
actio  took  ita  nsms  waa  diicantinned.  (Osioi,  it. 
18,  &c)  [O.  L.] 

PER  JUDICIS  POSTULATIO'NEM  was 
om  of  Ihs  L^is  Actiones.  The  panage  in  Quns 
is  wantingin  which  this  form  of  action  i>  described. 
Then  an  some  renuAa  <m  thia  Actio  by  Pnchta, 
r-A  iL  S  154,  162.  (O.L.] 

PER  MANUS  INJECTIO'NEH.  [HaHcrc 
Injsctio.] 

PER  PI'GNORia  CAPIO-NEM  «  CAP- 
TIO'NEH.  Tbia  waa  one  of  the  L^  Actiones 
or  old  Form*  ef  pmcedure,  which  in  loine  rases 
was  fbinded  on  custom  (sioi),  in  otben  on  enact- 
ments (iss).  It  naa  founded  on  military  naage  in 
the  following  caaea.  A  nldier  might  seiie  aa  a 
pledge  Ipignia  oapm)  anything  belonging  to  the 


Le^ 


who  bad  to  fomiih  the 

make  the  proper  payments  ;  he  In^ 
a  seinire  in  nspect  al  the  nxmq'  < 


;bt 
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la  him  fbr  iha  ponbua  of  ■ 


.(~ 


ID  retptct  of  the  aUomim  lor  the  food  of 
bii  fasne  (ou  lonbanm)},  npon  whit  belonged  to 
the  penon  whole  duty  it  wu  to  make  the  paj- 
meot.  Originillj,  viiji  p«;menti  were,Gied  upon 
putieukr  penoni,  and  not  mule  oat  of  the  Aen- 
rinm  (Liv.L  43i  G«iiu,iT.  27).  Thel^wofth* 
TiFche  Tabid  allowed  ■  pignoiu  e^io  in  iwiect 
of  pay  due  for  the  hire  of  a  bcaat,  when  the  hire 
moaej  wu  intended  fbr  a  naifiie.  Bj  a  ipecia] 
law  (the  name  ii  not  liable  in  the  M3.  of  Gaini) 
■be  pnblioni  had  the  light  pignorit  capionii  in  ra- 
(pect  of  Tectigalia  pnhlica  whkh  wen  due  In  lor 
'         The  tlung  wai  wiied  (pi)""  t^Malmr) 


with  o> 


WH  by  •ome  conudered  to  be  a  lagii 
did  not  allow  it  to  be  a  legii  aetic, 
proceeding  wm  extra  jni,  that  ii,  not  before  the 
Praetor,  vid  gaieially  alio  in  the  abaenee  of  thi 
"  "      The  pignni 


a  diaa  nebitoa,  oi 


coold  aljo  be  leiaed 
which  a  legii  actio  wi 

It  qipean  from  a  paiiage  of  Oaina,  in  which  he 
■peak!  nf  the  legal  fiction  that  waa  a( 
tndoced  into  the  Formola  by  which  the  pubticani 
itcoTtnd  the  vactigalia,  thai  the  thing  luied  waa 
only  taken  ai  a  aeairity  and  wa*  redeemed  by 
nymeni  of  the  nun  of  money  in  napeet  of  whioh 
It  waa  leiied.  In  caae  <t  mm-pajumt,  then  maai 
howenrhaTe  been  a  powerof  ■le.Badaeconliiiglj 
thii  pignorii  tspio  reaembled  in  all  reapoeti  ~ 
pignni  proper,  except  ai  to  the  want  of  conaoit  i 
the  part  of  the  peraon  wbuie  piDperty  wu  niiad. 
It  doea  not  appear  whether  thu  Ic^  actio  wm  the 
origin  of  the  law  of  pledge,  aa  mbaequently  de- 
leloped  j  but  it  teemi  not  improbable.  (Oaina,  ir. 
S6,  dec. ;  Cic  Ferr.  ilL  II  ;  Piaioni  a^iio,  GelL 
Tii.  10.)  (O.  L.] 

PERA,  dim.  PEItULA  (>4pa>, a  wallet,  made 
of  leather,  vom  nupended  at  the  ride  by  nutici 
and  by  ttaTollen  to  carry  their  proTiiiDDi  (Mart 
xiT.  81)  and  adopted  in  inotation  of  thsm  by  the 
Cynic  phihxophera.  (Diog.  Laeit.  li.  13  -,  Branch, 
.daoJ.  L  223,  il  22,  28  ;  Anion.  Epip.  53.)    The 


PERQULA. 
precading  woodcul  ii  the  repreaentatioo  of  a  geat 
herd  wiu  fail  itaff  and  wallet  firxn  the  cotimin  nl 
Theodoiiiu,  formerly  at  Conitaniinople.  (Uenee- 
trior,  Diicrip&m  de  la  OoL  HiiL  Far.  1702.  pi. 
16.)  [J.T.] 

PERDUE'LLIO.  [Muima,  p.  725.] 
PERDOELLIO'NIS  DUU-MVIBI  were  twa 
officer*  or  judgei  ^ipoinled  for  the  purpoae  of  try- 
ing penont  who  were  accuied  of  the  crime  of 
perdueUio.  Niebabr  beliexa  that  they  were  the 
nme  aa  the  qoaeitom  pBmcidii,and  Wafta (Cbst. 
lUt  Sam.  RtoUt,  p.  21.  note  19)  agnea  with  him, 
though  in  a  later  part  of  hii  work  (p.  tSi.  note 
20)  he  admiti  that  they  were  diitinct.  It  aj>. 
pcan  from  a  compaiiioD  of  the  following  paangea, 
—  LiY.LSB  ;  Dig.  L  tit.  2,  1.  2.  §  23  J  F(at.(.B. 
Pariei  and  Sonrium, — either  that  Hme  sf  the 
ancient  wiiten  confonnd  the  dnmnTiri  psdnel- 
lionii  and  the  qnaeatmea  pairicidii,  or  that,  at 
l«>t  daring  the  kingly  period,  tfaey  wen  the 
■Bme  peraoni ;  fbr  in  ginng  ut  account  of  the 
«une  occnrrence,  lone  writen  call  the  jndgca 
qnaertorei  parricidii,  while  othen  call  them  dnnn- 
nri  perdueUiDnii.  After  the  eitabliihmeni  of  tha 
republic,  howerer,  there  an  be  no  doabt  that 
they  were  two  diitinct  officea,  fbr  the  qnaeatare* 
wtfe  appointed  legnlarty  erery  year,  whereai  the 
daiunviri  were  ^ipointed  Tery  rarely  and  only 
in  (aiea  of  emergency,  aa  had  been  the  caae  dnring 
the  kuigly  period.  (Lit.  iL  il,  ti.  20 ;  Dion  Cas. 
KiiTiL  27.)  Livy  (l  26)  repreaend  the  donmiiri 
perduellionii  ai  being  appointed  by  the  kingi,  but 
from  Jonini  Oiacthaiioi  (Dig.  1.  tit  IS.  a  1  ;  com- 
pare Tacit.  AmaL  zi.   22)  it  appeara  that  they 


the  early  part  of  the  republic  they  were  appointed 
by  the  comitia  cnriat^  and  lAerwardi  by  the 
comitia  centnriata.  on  the  propoaal  of  the  aminli. 
(Dig.  1.  tit  2. 1.2.  %^S;Ck.  pro  Rabir.  4,  ftc) 
In  the  ow  of  IUbiriiu(B.c6S),  howerer,  thia 
cnium  waa  Tiolated,  ai  the  dunmTiri  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  praetor  initfad  of  by  the  comitM 
ceaturiata.  (Dion  Cua.  f. a  ;  Cicic;  Soet  Oh. 
12.)  In  the  time  of  the  emperon  no  dnomviri 
perdnellionii  were  ever  appcrinted. 

The  paoiihment  fbr  thoie  who  were  found  gnilty 
of  perduellio  wai  death  ;  they  were  either  hanged 
' '  e  arhor  inftliM  at  thrown  from  the  Tarpeiin 
But  when  the  dnnmiiii  liHind  a  penon 
guilty,  he  might  appeal  to  the  people  (in  eaily  timea 
the  popolm,  afterwardi  the  comitia  cenluiiata),  aa 
waa  dime  in  the  firat  caae  which  ii  on  record  (Lit. 
L  36),  and  in  the  hut,  which  ii  that  of  Rabirina, 
wfaom  Cicaro  defended  before  the  people  in  an 
niation  itill  extant  Marcoa  Horatiua  who  had 
ilain  hii  filter,  wai  acquitted,  bat  wai  nerathe- 
leu  obliged  to  undergo  lome  lymbolical  piraiih- 
ment,  ai  he  bad  to  pui  under  a  yoke  with  bi* 
head  coTered.  The  home  of  thoie  who  were  exe- 
cuted fbr  perduellio,  wai  rated  to  the  gmaiid,  and 
their  relatiiei  were  not  allowed  to  mautn  fbr  Uiem. 
(Dig. 3.  tits.  1.  11.  §  3  ;  oomp. Becker, tfmOwil 
thr  n™  JlHrtk.  ii  2,  p.  329,  ftc.)  [U  S.] 

PEREORI'NUS.  [Cmria  (Roman.)] 
PE'ROULA,  appean  to  hare  been  a  kind  of 
booth  or  nnall  borne,  which  afforded  icarcely  any 
protection  except  by  iti  roof;  lo  dat  thoie  who 
paued  by  conld  eaiily  look  into  it  It  lerTed 
iMth  ai  a  workihop  (Dig.  5.  tit  1.  a  19)  and  a 
atall  where  tliingi  wen  exMbiled  tot  ala.     W( 
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find,  fior  inftttice,  that  punten  eihihited  their 
woslcf  m  a  peignla  that  they  might  be  leen  by 
thoae  who  paited  hj  {LadH  ap,  LadmL  i  22), 
and  ApeUei  is  aaid  to  have  concealed  himielf  in 
hii  pej^nla  behind  hii  mctani  that  he  might  over- 
hear the  remarks  of  tnoee  who  looked  at  them. 
(Plin.  ff.  iV.  xzzT.  d&  §12.)  Bach  placet  were 
occnided  br  perMmi,  who,  either  by  working  or 
sitting  in  them,  wiehed  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  public.  (Sahnai.  ocf  &r^  iTuf.  Jty.  opw  468, 
459.)  Hence  we  find  them  inhabited  by  poor 
phUoiopheii  and  grMnmariani  who  gave  inftmction 
and  wished  to  attract  notice  in  order  to  obtain 
pupila.  (Suet  Amg,  94,  dt  lUudr.  CfnmmaL  18  ; 
Fky.  Vopiie.  Saimrnm,  10  ;  Juven.  zl  137.) 

It  should  be  obserred  that  scholan  do  not  agree 
as  to  the  real  meaning  of  peigula :  Scaliger  (ad 
PUmL  PmmiL  i  2.  79)  descnbes  it  as  a  part  of  a 
house  built  out  into  the  street,  as  in  some  old 
houses  of  modem  times  ;  Emeeti  {ad  SatL  Atig» 
94)  thinks  that  a  peignla  is  a  little  room  in  the 
upper  part  of  a  house  which  was  occasionally  used 
by  poor  philosophers  as  an  obserratoiy.  But  neither 
of  these  two  definitions  is  so  ^yplicable  to  all  the 
passages  in  which  the  word  ocean  as  that  which 
we  have  proposed.  [L.  8.] 

PERIACTOS  (inpUucro$\  a  theatrical  machLie^ 
consisting  of  three  scenes,  placed  in  the  Cum  of  a 
triangle  (or  rather,  triangular  prism)  on  a  revolving 
platform,  so  that,  by  simply  tnming  the  machine, 
the  scene  could  be  changed.  It  was  chiedy  used 
when  a  god  was  to  be  introduced  with  the  aooom- 
paniment  of  thunder.  The  name  was  also  i^yplied 
to  the  space  which  was  provided  for  the  machine 
in  the  erection  of  the  theatre.  (Yitmv.  v.  7 ; 
Pollux,  iv.  126.)  [P.S.] 

PERIDEIPNON  (npSSMiwpop).  [FuNus, 
p.  567,  b.] 

PERIDROIiflDES.    [Xtstus.] 

PERIOECI  (ircpioutoi).  This  word  properly 
denotes  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  lying  around 
some  particular  locality,  but  is  generally  used  to 
describe  a  dependent  population,  living  without 
the  wslls  or  in  the  country  provinces  of  a  domin- 
ant dty,  and  although  personally  firee,  deprived  of 
the  enjoyment  of  dtisenship,  and  the  political 
rights  conferred  by  it  The  words  o^youcoc  and 
fUToucoi  have  an  analogous  meaning. 

A  political  condition  such  as  that  of  the  Perioeci 
of  Greece,  and  like  the  vassalage  of  the  Germanic 
xL^tions,  could  hardly  have  originated  in  anything 
else  than  foreign  conquest,  and  the  Perioeci  of 
Laconia  fumiu  a  striking  illustration  of  this. 
Their  origin  dates  firom  the  Dorian  conquest  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  when  the  old  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  the  Achaians,  submitted  to  their  con- 
querors on  certain  conditions,  by  which,  according 
to  Ephorus  (Strab.  viii.  p.  364),  they  were  left 
in  possession  of  their  private  rights  of  citixenship 
(uroTiftia\  such  as  the  right  of  intennairiage  with 
the  Dorians,  and  also  of  their  political  finnchise. 
They  suffered  indeed  a  partial  deprivation  of  their 
lands,  and  were  obliged  to  submit  to  a  kipg  of 
foreign  race,  but  stUl  they  remained  equal  in 
law  to  their  conquerors,  and  were  eligible  to 
all  offices  of  state  except  the  sovereignitv.  1<r6' 
vouot  fAtr^xai'r^s  jcal  voAircfar  jcau  oftx^latv, 
(Arnold.  T^ieytf.  vol  i  p.  641.)  But  thu  state 
of  things  did  not  last  long :  in  the  next  generation 
after  the  conquest,  either  from  the  lust  of  increased 
dominion  oo  the  part  of  the  Dorianik  or  fimn  an 
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unsuccesiftd  attempt  by  the  Achaians  to  regain 
their  independence,  the  relation  between  the  two 
parties  was  changed.    The  Achaians  wen  reduced 
from  citiiens  to  vassals  ;  they  were  made  tributary 
to  Sparta  ((fvrrcXcii),  and  their  lands  were  sub- 
jected  to  a  tax,  perhi^  not  so  much  for  the  sake 
of  revenue  as  in  token  of  their  dependence  (Ephor. 
L  e.) ;  they  lost  their  rights  of  citiienship  (i^o- 
ri/Oa),  such  as  that  of  intermarriage  with  ue  Do- 
rians, the  riflht  of  voting  in  the  graeral  assembly, 
and  their  digibility  to  important  offices  in  tiie 
state,  such  as  that  of  a  senator,  Ac    It  does  not, 
however,  appear  that  the  Perioeci  (especially  in  the 
Historic  times)  were  generally  an  oppressed  peo- 
ple^ though  kept  in  a  state  of  political  inferiority 
to  their  conqueron.     On  the  contrary,  the  most 
distinguished  amoosst  them  were  admitted  to  offices 
of  trust  (Thucyd.  viii.  61 X  aDd  sometimes  invested 
with  naval  command  (Id.  viii  22),  but  probably 
only  because  they  were  better  suited  for  it  than  the 
Spartans  themselves,  who  did  not  set  a  high  value  on 
good  sailonhip.   Moreover,  the  Perioeci  sometimes 
served  as  heafy-armed  soldiers  or  troops  of  the  line : 
at  the  battle  of  Plataeae,  for  instance,  they  supplied 
10,000  men,  5000  hoplites  and  6000  light-armed 
(Herod,  ix.  61),  a  dnmmstanoe  which  seems  to 
imply  a  difierence  of  rank  connected  with  a  dif- 
ference of  occupation  amongst  the  Perioeci  them- 
selves.   Again,  at  Sphaeteria  292  prisoners  were 
taken,  of  whom  120  were  Spartans  and  the  rest 
ircpioucoi.    (MUUer,  iii  2.  §  3.)    We  also  read  of 
mAol  ic&yotfol,  **  or  accomfiished  and  well-bom  ** 
gentlemen,    amount    the    Perioeci    serring   as 
volunteen  in  the  Spartan  service.    (Xen.  HelL  v. 
a  §  9.)    But  still  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  it  is 
not  natural,  that  men  competent  to  the  diichaige 
of  high    ftmctions  in  a  state,  and   bearing  its 
burdens,  should  patiently  submit  to  an  exclusion 
firom  all  political  rights.  Accordingly  we  find,  that 
on  the  rising  of  &e  Helots  in  b.  c.  464,  some  of 
the  Perioeci  joined  them.  (Thucyd.  i  101.)  When 
the  Thebans  invaded  lAoonia  (&  c.  369),  the 
Perioeci  were  ready  to  help  them.    (Xen.  HelL  vi. 
5.  §  25.)     In  connection  with  the  insorrection  of 
Cinadon  we  are  told  that  the  Perioeci  were  most 
bitter  against  the  ruling  Spartans.  (Id.  iil  3.  §  6.) 
From  these  and  other  focts  (Clin.  F,  H.  AypeuL 
xxii.)  it  appean  that  the  Perioeci  of  T^iconia,  if 
not  an  opppMsed,  were  sometimes  a  disafiected  and 
discontented  class  ;  though  in  cases  of  strong  ex- 
citement, or  of  general   danger  to  the  whole  of 
Greece,  thev  identified  themselves  with  their  con- 
querors.   The  very  relation  indeed  which  subsisted 
between  them  was  sufficient  to  produce  in  Sparta  a 
jealousy  of  her  subjects,  with  corresponding  teelings 
on  their  part    Nor  can  we  suppose  that  the  Dorians 
would  willingly  permit  the  Perioeci  to  acquire 
strength  and  opulence,  or  even  to  settle  in  larve 
towns.  (Thirlwall,  Hut.  o/Cfreeee,  vol  i.  p.  307.)  In 
ftct  it  is  stated  by  Isocrates  (PonoM.  p.  307),  that 
the  Dorians  intentionally  woikened  tne  Achaians 
by  dispersing  them  over  a  great  number  of  hamleta, 
which  they  called  ir^Acii,  though  they  were  less 
powerful  than  the  country  parishes  of  Attica,  and 
were  sitnated  in  the  most  unproductive  parts  of 
Laconia,  the  best  land  of  which  was  reserved  for  the 
Spartans.    It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  orator  as  speaking  of  a  uniform  practice  ; 
and  another  of  his  statements,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Ephori  could  put  any  of  the  Perioeci  to  death 
.  (p.  271)  without  trial,  is  either  a  perversion  of  the 
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trotli,  or  aroie  from  hii  confinudiiig  the  Perioeci 
with  the  Helots. 

Still  the  grieTances  of  the  Perioeci  were  not 
after  all  intolerable,  nor  do  they  aeem  to  have  been 
treated  with  wantonness  or  insolence.  The  distance 
at  which  many  of  them  lired  from  Sparta,  must  have 
rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  share  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  state,  or  to  attend  the  pablic 
assemblies ;  a  ciitnimstance  which  must  in  some 
measore  have  blunted  their  sense  of  their  political 
inferiority.  Nor  were  they  subjected  to  the  re- 
straints and  severe  discipline  which  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  their  pohtical  supnma^  imposed 
upon  the  Spartans,  making  them  more  like  an 
**  army  of  occupation  in  a  conquered  country,**  or  a 
"beleagured  garrison,**  than  a  socie^  of  men 
united  for  civil  government  and  mutual  advantage. 
By  way  of  compensation,  too,  the  Perioeci  enjoyed 
many  advantages  (though  not  considered  as  privi- 
l^s)  which  the  Spartans  did  not  The  trade  and 
manufieictures  of  the  country  were  exclusively  in 
their  hands,  and  carried  on  by  them  with  the  more 
fiKility  and  profit  as  they  occupied  maritime  towns. 
The  cultivation  of  the  arts  also,  as  well  in  the 
higher  as  in  the  lower  departments,  was  confined 
to  the  Perioeci,  the  Spartans  considering  it  beneath 
themselves  ;  and  many  distinguished  artists,  such 
as  embossers  and  brass-founden,  were  found  in  the 
Laconian  schools,  all  of  whom  were  probably 
Perioeci  (Muller,  Dor,  iii.  2.  §  3.)  Nor  is  there 
wanting  other  evidence,  though  not  altogether  free 
from  doubts,  to  show  that  the  Spartan  provincials 
were  not  in  the  least  checked  or  shackled  in  the 
development  of  their  intellectual  powers.  (Thirl- 
wall  and  Miiller,  IL  ee.)  Moreover,  it  seems  natural 
to  suppose  that  they  enjoyed  civil  rights  in  the  com- 
munities to  which  they  belonged,  and  which  other- 
wise would  scarcely  have  been  odled  ir6\us ;  but 
whether  or  no  these  cities  had  the  power  of  elect- 
ing their  own  chief  magistrate  is  a  matter  of  conjec- 
ture. Ephorua,  indeed  (L  c),  informs  us  that  on  the 
conquest  of  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  they 
divided  the  country  of  Laconia  into  six  districts, 
four  of  which  were  left  in  the  possession  of  the 
Achaians,  and  governed  by  magistrates  sent  from 
Sparta ;  but  we  do  not  know  how  long  this  prao- 
tioe  lasted,  nor  can  we  draw  any  conclusions  with 
respect  to  the  government  of  I^conia  in  general 
from  the  example  of  Cythera,  to  which  a  Spartan 
officer  was  annually  sent  under  the  peculiar  title 
of  Kv^f»o8(iici}f,  or  the  **  Justice  of  Cythera.** 

The  number  of  Laconian  (as  they  are  called) 
or  subject  cities,  is  said  to  have  formerly  amounted 
to  100.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  362.)  Several  of  them  ky 
on  the  coast,  as  Oythium,  the  port  of  Sparta ; 
whence  the  whole  coast  of  Tiaconia  is  called  ^ 
rcpioixif.  (Thucyd.  iiL  16.)  Many,  however,  lay 
more  inland,  as  Thnria  (Thucyd.  i.  101)  and 
Cardamyle,  which  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the 
old  Messenia.  The  inhabitants  of  the  district  of 
Sciros  {ii  ^iphu\  on  the  confines  of  Arcadia,  seem 
to  have  been  distinct  from  the  other  Perioeci 
(Xen.  fftlL  V.  2.  §  24),  and  in  battlewere  posted  hj 
themselves  on  the  left  wing.  (Thucyd.  v.  67.)  An 
enumeration  of  the  principal  of  these  cities  is  given 
in  Clinton.  (F<uL  HdL  App.  c.  32.)  The  Perioeci 
also  occupied  the  island  of  Cythera,  at  the  port  of 
which  the  Lacedaemonian  merchants  usually  put 
in,  on  their  voyages  home  firom  Egypt  and  Libye. 
(Thucyd.  iv.  53,  viL  57.)  We  have  said  that 
the  Perioeci  living  in  these  towns  were  the  de- 
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Bcendants  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  ooimtiy,  but 
we  must  not  suppose  they  were  exclusively  ao. 
Some  of  them  on  the  contnuy  were  foreigners, 
who  had  either  accompanied  the  Dorians  on  their 
invasion  of  Laconia,  or  been  afterwards  invited  by 
them  to  supply  the  place  of  the  dispossessed 
Achaians.  One  of  these  cities,  Boia,  is  even  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  a  Henideid  chief  (Stiab. 
p.  364)  ;  and  another,  Geronthrae,  was  peopled  by 
col<mists  sent  from  Sparta,  after  it  was  evacuated 
by  the  old  inhabitants.  (Pans.  iii.  22.  §  5.) 

The  number  of  Perioeci  in  the  Persian  war 
is  thus  determined  by  Clinton  (2.  c.)  :  —  **'  At  the 
battle  of  Plataeae  in  b.  c.  479,  the  Perioeci  supplied 
]  0,000  men.  If  we  assume  this  proportion  to  be 
the  same  as  that  which  the  Spartan  force  bore  to 
the  whole  number  on  the  same  occasion,  cr  five- 
eighths  of  the  whole  number  of  citisens,  this 
would  give  16,000  for  the  males  of  foil  age, 
and  the  total  population  of  this  daas  of  Uie 
inhabitants  of  Laoania  wofuld  amount  to  about 
66,000  persons.** 

In  the  later  times  of  Spartan  histoxy,  the 
Perioedan  towns  of  the  coast  (Laconicae  orae  cas- 
tella  et  vici)  were  detached  from  Sparta  byT. 
Quintius  Flamininus,  and  placed  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Achaian  league.  (MliUer,  iiL  ^  §  1 ; 
Liv.  xxxiv.  29,  30,  xxxviiL  31.)  ^bsequently 
to  this  the  emperor  Augustus  rdeased  24  towns 
from  their  subjection  to  Sparta,  and  fonned  them 
into  separate  communities,  under  laws  of  their  own. 
They  were  consequently  called  El«ithero-Laconea. 
(Pans.  iiL  21.  §  6.)  But  even  in  the  time  of  Pansa 
nias  some  of  the  Laconian  towns  were  not  oirre- 
y^ftot,  but  dependent  upon  Sparta  ((rvrrcXovvw  h 

A  dass  of  Perioeci,  and  also  of  Helots,  has  been 
said  by  MUUer  to  be  the  basis  of  the  Dorian  form  of 
government :  we  may  therefore  expect  to  find  Peri- 
oed  amongst  other  Dorian  communities,  as  well  as  at 
Sparta,  as,  for  instance,  Elis  and  Aigos,  and  the 
Boeotian  Thebes :  the  dependent  towns  of  which 
states  formed  separate  communities,  as  Thespiae 
under  Thebes,  the  Tryphylian  cities  in  Elis,  and 
Omeae  under  Argos,  though  they  could  not  be  called 
ainov6iu>i.  (Wachsmuth,  L  1.  p.  161.)  From  the 
last  mentioned  town,  which  was  long  independent, 
but  reduced  about  b.  c.  580,  all  the  Aigive  Perioeci 
derived  their  name  of  Omeatae.  About  the  time 
of  the  Persian  war,  however,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  surrounding  Argos  were  received  into  the 
dty  as  a^voucoi^  and  admitted  to  the  rights  of 
citisenship  ;  a  change  which  was  attended  with  a 
revolution  in  the  constitution  of  Aigos,  and  gave 
additional  force  to  its  democracy.  (Mttller,  iiL  4. 
§  2.)  The  Dorian  cities  of  Crete  also  had  their 
Perioed  (Arist  Pol,  u,  7),  as  well  as  the  colonies 
of  Cyrene  and  Thera.    (Herod,  iv.  161.) 

Tne  Perioeci  of  antiquity  have  been  compared 
to  other  bodies,  such  as  the  plebs  of  Rome^  and  the 
communities  of  the  Athenian  demi  or  parishes. 
But  the  only  resemblance  they  bore  to  ^e  latter 
was  in  the  similarity  of  their  poution  relative  to 
the  chief  city  of  their  country,  nor  did  the  former 
body  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  Patricians 
as  the  Laconian  provincials  did  to  the  Spartan 
citizens.  Modem  history  furnishes  fitter  objects 
of  comparison  in  the  Norman  conquest  of  Eng^d 
and  the  dty  of  Aunbuig.  (Arnold,  Thi^yL  vol  L 
App.  1  and  2.)  The  buighers  or  free  dtisens  ef 
Augsbuig  lived  in  the  ci^,  while  there  grew  vp 
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abmit  thnn  t,  diatiiict  ud  iugs  comammq^  brii^ 
without  tfae  citj,  chiefij  Ibrmed  of  the  eman- 
dwted  TMaali  of  the  dominuit  eUo,  ind  oiled 
"Pfahlbtlrger,"  or  cilixen.  of  lbs  "pde,"  tha 
uburba  in  which  the;  liicd  beiDg  •umoiided  b7 
[nliiadea.  Tha  Normui  amqnett  of  England  pr»- 
Mnta  ■  ttriking  pumllil  to  tha  Dorun  conqucft  of 
LuoniK,  both  iD  iti  uhioTemoiit  and  ccmfequeooM. 
The  Siiioni,  like  the  old  Achaiani,  wen  deprired 
of  their  lands,  eicluded  from  all  office*  of  tnut  and 
dignity,  and  reduced,  thongh  perMmallj  free,  to  a 
(tate  of  political  ilaTerj.  The  Nonnani  oo  the 
contiuy,  of  whaleTer  rank  in  theii  own  conntn, 
were  all  noblee  and  wairion,  compared  with  the 
conquered  Saxooi,  and  for  a  long  lime  enjoyed  ejt- 
clwiTclj  the  ciTil  and  ecdaiaitical  admiiuatrBtiiai 
ofthcUnd. 

For  Airther  delaili  tee  Anald,  Tlii^d.  lib.  L  c 
101,  and  Appendix  ii  ;  ThieiT;,  HiMairt  de  la 
Ctmqatlt  de  VAtigltltm  par  la  Nomurndt,  Lima 
iT.-TiL  [R.W.] 

PERITOLI  (irtplinvu}.     [EfBib[;8.] 

PERI'PTEROS,    ITaMPLDJiO 

PERl'SCELIS  (npuniAd,  Long.  P<uL  L  3  ; 
Menuider,  op.  /'oJbc  iL  194,  T.  100,  Hor.  Ep.  1 
n.BS  ;  PetroiL67).  Much  contioTanT  haa  ariien 
with  regaid  to  the  true  mcanins  of  thia  word. 
The  etj-niolog;  poinU  out  merely  tEiat  it  wm  lome- 
thing  worn  round  the  leg  (npl  axi^t),  but  from 
(he  context  of  the  pauage  in  Horace  where  it  U 
foDud  we  muit  at  once  infer  tliat  it  wu  ■  trinket 
The  Scholiaat  ei[JuiM  it  ai  "  omamentmn  pedii 
drcum  cmra,"  and  hence  we  am  Ksrcely  doubt 
that  it  denote!  an  anklet  or  bangle,  etpedallj  lince 
we  know  that  theie  were  conunonlj  worn  not  only 
by  the  Orientali,  the  Egjptiaiu,  aud  the  Oreeki, 
butbythe  Roman  ladiu  alto.  (Flin.  fl.  fi.  miii. 
3. 1. 12  ;  compare  Wilkinaon'i  AmM^  Egfpilami, 
Tol.  iil  p.  374.)  Thii  explanation  perfectly  ac- 
corda  with  the  expreuiona  of  TertulUan  (deCulIu 
Feminarim,  ii.  mb  fin.),  where  the  ptritalium  ii 
ipoken  of  ai  decorating  the  leg  in  the  nme  manner 
■•  the  bracelet  adoina  the  wriat  and  the  necklace 
the  throat.  The  anklet  ii  Ereqoenll;  repreunled 
in  the  painting!  of  Greek  figurea  on  the  walla  of ' 


tl  mutt  be  obaerred,  howgrer,  that  the  Greek 
lexicographeta  Heif  china,  Photiut,and  Buidai,  iu- 
terpret  wtpimiiXii  and  »tpiiric/\ia  by  ^pajKitiii, 
(ptiuriKit,  and  St.  Jerome  {EpiiL  ad  Fi^ioL)  ex. 
pretily  ttatet  thai  the  Oreek  npiiraiAq  were  the 
>ame  with  the  Latin  fimiHalia,  that  it,  dravert 
reaching  from  the  navel  to  the  kneea.  In  the 
Septo^pnt    we   find  wtjwrfcaAir    (jc  twtuua)    in 
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Exod.  izTiiL  42,  xiiix.  28,  Lerit  tL  10,  and 
nfuimbuir  in  LeviL  kiL  4,  which  our  tnndaton 
oiufoimly  lender,  and  ^paiently  with  accaraey, 
lam  bmdia.  [W.  R.J 

PER1ST1ARCHU8  (trfpurricipx*'}.  [EtCLB- 
«a,p.441,b.] 

FERISXRO'MA.     [Tana  ;  Vxluh.] 

PERISTY'LIUH  {nptrri^ior),  aa  iti  nuoa 
impliat,  waa  a  continued  row  or  leriei  of  row*  of 
cotanuu  all  round  a  conrt  or  building,  in  contia- 
diatincdon  to  Poaiictjs  (orfc),  in  which  the  pillan 
did  not  torroimd  a  ipace,  but  were  ananged  ii 

—   8  rarallel^'-  -     •"  -        •      ■ 

led  fMru^i 
of  the  void  it  in  rela^on  ti 
hoaiM.    i;DaiinB,p.42B,a.]  [PS.}" 

PERJU'RIUM.    [JuBJuaANDDM.] 

PERIZO'MA  (nplfu^).     [SUBLIOACDLITM.] 

PERO  (ipMAir,  dim.  ifUvklt ;  n^aTlrq,  Xan. 
Ami),  it.  £.914),  a  low  boot  of  ontanned  hide 
{end—,  Tiig.  Aen.  liL  690 ;  Brunck,  Aid.  I 
230),  worn  bj  ploughmai  (  ptnmatiu  orator.  Pen; 
T.  1 02)  and  ahephtfda,  at  exemplified  in  ^e  wood- 
cut, at  p.  fiOS,  and  bj  othera  employed  in  ninl  occn- 
pationt.  <JaT.  xiv.  186.)  It  had  a  atrong  lole 
(Theocrit.  nL  26),  and  wai  adapted  to  the  foot 
with  gnat  exactneta.  (OaleiL  n  Hippoc  Lib.  It.) 
It  wai  alio  ailed  w^AiwdTii  on  account  of  ilt 
adaptation  for  walking  through  clay  and  mire. 
In  the  Oreek  mythology  Peneua  wai  repreaenled 
wearing  boott  of  thtt  detcriptian  Kith  wingi  at- 
tached to  them.  (Lycophron,  339.)  Diana  wore 
them,  when  aeeontnd  for  the  cbaea.  (Brunck,^iiali 
iii.  206.)    [COTSUKNtia.] 

The  term  iftiXi)  ia  (Mliad  to  an  appendage  to 
the  Greek  chariot  (Eunp.  HippoL  1179,  Htn. 
Fur.  127£.)  It  teenii  to  We  been  a  ihoe  fatt- 
ened to  the  bottom  of  tha  chariot,  into  which  tha 
driTei  inierted  bit  foot  to  aiaitt  him  in  driring  and 
to  pierent  him  from  being  thrown  out  [J.  I  ■} 
PERPETUA  ACTIO.  [Actio.] 
PERSAE  or  STATUAE  PER8ICAE  wem 
figuni  which  were  nied  in  place  of  colnnuu,  like 
the  Caryaudea,  Atlantet,  and  Telaniooet.  The 
tradition  retpecting  their  iniention  it  that  they 
were  firtt  ued  in  the  Fottiai*  Ptrnta  which  wai 
built  at  Sparta  out  of  the  ipoili  of  the  battle  of 
Plataeas  (VitniT.  L  1.  |  6).  Puuankt,  hovcTer, 
(iiL  2)  deeoibei  the  alatoet  of  the  conqnered  Par- 
tiant,  aa  being  M  rir  <i\iimr.  [P.8.] 

PERSECUTOHIA  ACTIO.  lAtrio.] 
PERSO'NA  (2r»ra,  npitnmr  ct  TfOQtmar\ 
a  maak.  Maiki  wen  worn  by  Greek  and  Roman 
actio*  in  nearly  all  dnunalic  rep>e*entatioiit.  Thia 
cuttom  arote  nndoubted^  &mn  the  practice  <i 
Hnotring  the  bee  with  certain  jnieet  and  colour^ 
and  of  aj^Noring  in  diagnite,  at  tha  fettiTalt  of 
DioDjiDa,  [DiONTHla.]  Now  at  tha  Oreek  drama 
aroae  out  of  tbeta  fattinli,  it  tt  highly  probable 
that  tome  mode  of  diagniting  the  bee  wai  at  old  at 
the  drama  ittelf.  Choerilui  of  Samoa,  however,  it 
laid  to  have  been  the  firtt  who  introduced  regular 
muka.  (Said.  i.  c.  Xeip^AAjir.)  Other  vritera 
attribnte  the  inrention  of  matka  to  Theipii  o( 
Aeichylni  (UonL  ad  Fis.  27S),  though  the  latter 
had  probably  only  the  merit  of  perfectmg  and  com- 
pleting the  whole  theatrical  appBiaCaa  and  costume. 
Phrynichui  ia  laid  to  bave  Gnt  introduced  female 
maikL  (Sad.  I.T.  *pirix«t.)  Arittotlo  (/"oa.  iL 
22)  wai  unable  to  diicover  who  had  fint  intro- 
duced the  me  of  maaka  in  comedy.     Some  matka 
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ooTered,  like  the  nuuki  of  modem  timet,  only  the 
face,  but  they  appear  more  generBlly  to  haye  coyered 
the  whole  head  down  to  the  thooldera,  for  we 
find  alwayi  the  hair  belonging  to  a  mask  described 
as  being  a  part  of  it ;  and  this  must  have  been  the 
case  in  tragedy  more  specially,  as  it  was  necessary 
to  make  the  head  coireipond  to  the  stature  of  an 
actor  which  was  heightened  by  the  cothurnus. 

I.  Tragic  Masks.  It  may  at  first  seem  Strang 
to  us,  that  the  ancients,  with  their  refined  taste  m 
the  perception  of  the  beautiful  in  form  and  expres- 
sion, should  by  the  use  of  masks  haTO  depriyed 
the  spectators  in  their  theatres  of  the  possibuity  of 
obsenring  the  yarious  expressions,  of  which  the 
human  See  is  capable,  and  which  with  us  contri- 
bute so  much  to  theatrical  illusion.  But  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  in  the  huge  theatres  of  the  an- 
cients it  wotdd  haye  been  impossible  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  audience  to  distinguish  the  natural 
features  of  an  actor.  The  features  of  the  masks 
were  for  this  same  reason  yeiy  strong  and  mariced. 
Again,  the  dramatis  personae  of  most  of  the  ancient 
tragedies  were  heroes  or  gods,  and  their  characters 
were  so  well  known  to  the  spectators,  that  they 
wen  perfectly  typical  Every  one  therefore  knew 
immediately  on  tne  appearance  of  such  a  character 
on  the  stage,  who  it  was,  and  it  would  hare  been 
difficult  for  a  Greek  audience  to  imagine  that  a 
god  or  hero  should  haye  had  a  &ce  like  that  of 
an  ordinary  actor.  The  use  of  the  cothurnus 
also  rendered  a  proportionate  enlargement  of  the 
countenance  absolutdy  necessary,  or  else  the  figure 
of  an  actor  would  haye  been  ridiculously  dispro- 
portionate. Lastly,  the  solemn  character  of  ancient 
tragedy  did  not  admit  of  such  a  variety  of  expres- 
sions of  the  countenance  as  modem  tragedies  ;  the 
object  of  which  seems  to  be  to  exhibit  the  whole 
range  of  human  passions  in  all  their  wild  and  self- 
deyouring  play.  How  widely  di£feirent  are  the 
characters  of  ancient  tragedy  I  It  is,  as  Mtiller 
{Iliti.  o/tka  LiLo/  Ane.  QneoBy  i.  p.  298)  justly 
remarks,  perfectly  possible  to  imagine^  for  example, 
the  Orestes  of  Aeschylus,  the  Ajax  of  Sophocles, 
or  the  Medea  of  Euripides,  throughout  the  whole 
tragedy  with  the  same  countenance,  though  it  would 
be  difficult  to  assert  the  same  of  a  character  in  any 
modem  drama.  But  there  is  no  necessity  for  sup- 
posing that  the  acton  appeared  throughout  a  whole 
piece  with  the  same  countenance,  for  if  ciroum- 
Btances  required  it,  they  might  surely  change  masks 
during  the  intervals  between  the  acts  of  a  piece. 
Whether  the  open  or  half-open  mouth  of  a  tragic 
mask  also  oontnbuted  to  raise  the  voice  of  the  actor, 
as  Oellius  (v.  7)  thinks,  cannot  be  decided  here, 
though  we  know  that  all  ciroumstances  united  to 
compel  a  tragic  actor  to  acquire  a  loud  and  sonorous 
voice. 

The  masks  used  in  ancient  tragedies  were  thus, 
for  the  most  part,  typical  of  certain  chaiacters,  and 
consequently  dififered  according  to  the  age,  sex, 
rank,  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  beings  who 
were  represented.  Pollux,  from  whom  we  derive 
most  of  our  information  on  this  subject,  enumerates 
(iv.  13S,  &c)  25  typical  or  standing  masks  of 
tragedy,  six  for  old  men,  seven  for  young  men, 
nine  for  females,  and  three  for  slaves.  The  num- 
ber of  masks  which  were  not  typical,  but  represented 
certain  individuals  with  their  personal  peculiarities, 
such  as  the  blind  Thamyris,  the  hundred-eyed 
Argus,  &c.,  must  have  been  much  more  numerous, 
for  Pollux  by  way  of  example  mentions  thirty  of 
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such  peculiar  masks.    The  standing  masks  of  tat^ 
gedy  are  divided  by  Pollux  into  five  Hassfs. 

1.  Traffic  matkafor  cid  mem.  The  mask  for  the 
oldest  man  on  the  stage  was  called  (i«|p^  ^"^ 
from  the  ciroumstance  of  the  beard  being  smoothly 
shaved.  The  hair,  which  was  in  most  cases  attached 
to  the  masks,  was  white,  and  hung  down  with  the 
exception  of  a  part  above  the  forehead,  which  rose 
in  an  acute  angle,  or  in  a  round  shape,  and  left  the 
temples  uncovered.  This  rising  part  of  the  hair 
was  called  tyxos.  The  cheeks  of  this  mask  wen 
flat  and  hanging  downwards.  A  second  mask  fior 
old  men,  called  \tvkbs  iuf^p,  had  grey  hair,  floating 
around  the  head  in  locks,  afnll  beard  andapromi- 
nent  forehead,  above  which  the  hair  formed  a 
small  iyicos.  The  countenance  was  probably  pale^ 
as  the  adjective  XcvK^f  seems  to  indicate.  A  third 
mask,  called  <nraproir^Xuw,  had  black  hair  inter- 
spersed with  grey*  snd  was  somewhat  pale.  It 
probably  represented  a  hero  of  from  40  to  50  yesis 
of  age,  and  in  a  suffering  condition.  The  fourth 
mask,  fidkut  Mip,  rqareMoted  a  hero  in  his  full 
vigour,  with  black  and  curly  hair  and  beard,  strong 
features  and  a  high  tyieos.  This  was  probably  the 
mask  for  most  of  the  tragic  heroes  iriio  were  not 
venr  much  advanced  in  age.  Fora  seoondaiy  dass 
of  heroes  there  were  two  other  masks,  the  ^ap$6s 
and  the  ^aof^ir^ptn  iur^ ;  the  foraier  represented 
a  fiiir  man  with  floating  locks,  a  low  5yirof ,  and  a 
good  colour  in  his  countenance ;  the  second  or 
nirer  man,  was  pale  and  of  a  sickly  appeanmce. 

2.  Droffie  maiks  /or  yotmg  mem.  Among  these 
are  mentioned,  1.  The  PHOfitrms  v^rfxp/ttorotf  a 
mask  intended  to  represent  a  man  who  had  just 
entered  the  age  of  manhood,  and  was  yet  unbearded, 
but  of  a  blooming  and  brownish  complexion,  and 
with  a  rich  head  of  hair.  The  name  wiyx^iiam 
probably  indicates  that  the  mask  might  be  used 
m  a  great  variety  of  parts.  2.  The  v^aariffKos  oiXos, 
or  ^ai^6s  or  (nripoyKos^  a  fiur  youth  of  a  hangh^ 
or  impudent  character ;  his  hair  was  curiy  and 
formed  a  high  iyKos  ;  his  character  was  indicated 
by  his  raised  eye-brows.  8.  fitapUrieos  wdpwkn^ 
resembled  the  preceding  mask,  but  was  somewhat 
younger.  The  counterpart  of  these  two  was,  4.  The 
aira\6s,  a  young  man  of  a  delicate  and  white  com- 
plexion, with  £ur  locks  and  a  cheerful  eountenanee 
like  that  of  a  youthful  god.  5.  TliPopSs,  There 
were  two  masks  of  this  name,  both  representing 
young  men  of  an  irascible  appeaianoe,  of  yellow 
complexion  and  fiur  hair  ;  the  one,  however,  was 
taller  and  yoimger,  and  his  hair  was  more  curiy 
than  that  of  the  other.  6.  'OxP^S  <^  waMk  quite 
pale,  with  hollow  cheeks  and  foir  floating  hair. 
It  was  used  to  represent  sick  or  wounded  persona. 
7.  The  vdpuxpos  might  be  used  for  the  ^rdiyxf'ifVTot 
if  this  character  was  to  be  represented  in  a  suffer- 
ing or  melancholy  situation. 

3.  Tragic  masks  far  male  davea,  Pollux  men- 
tions  three,  viz.  the  5i^cplas,  which  had  no  Kyicor 
and  wore  a  band  round  the  smooth  white  hair. 
The  countenance  was  pale,  the  beard  gray,  the 
nose  sharp,  and  the  expression  of  the  eyes  melan- 
choly. The  ir^ww^yw^  or  the  pointed  beard,  re- 
presented a  man  in  his  best  years,  wiUi  a  high  and 
broad  forehead,  a  high  ^tkos,  hardened  fntnres, 
and  a  red  face.  The  wdo'ifior,  or  the  pug-nose,  was 
an  impudent  five  with  fidr  rising  hair,  of  a  red 
colour  and  without  oeard. 

A.  Tragic  matkt  far famtde  damn.  Oftkasefttis 
specimens  are  mentianed,  vis.  the  woKtk  jcordbca^t, 
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old  womui  vith  long  vhita  hail,  with  Doble  but 
pale  featnra,  lo  induate  a  ponm  who  had  leea 
better  d»yi ;  the  TpaOwf  iXtiSipot,  an  old  freed- 
wanum  ;  the  jpitUuir  tUtruiSr,  tfae  old  doniettic 
lUre  ;  the  wkctuc^v  ^v^mn^r,  ■  domeitu  (Utg 
rf  middit  aige  ;  ud  Iwtlf  the  Si^plrii,  ■  young 
female  tlave. 

B.lVagiema^/iir/Ttammm.  Tfaa  fintof  thcM, 
called  JCBTdica/ui,  rniniBiited  a  pale  lady,  vitb  long 
black  bair  and  a  Bd  eiprsMiou  m  her  conntaiaiice. 
Sit  genenlly  ghared  the  mSeriiigi  of  the  prindpal 
hero  is  a  p!ay.  The  aecond,  called  iiii6iia»pct 
Srxpi,  resembled  the  fbrmer,  with  the  eiseption 
that  her  bair  wm  half  ■honi.  Sbe  wai  a  womui 
of  middle  age,  and  wu  pnhably  inleDded  to  repra- 
•enl  tbe  wife  of  the  chief  hero,  if  be  waa  Dot  tM 
advanced  ia  age.  The  third  ii  the  luaiiaiiftt 
wpiafami,  repreeenting  a  newly  manied  woman 
in  fbll  bloom  with  long  and  Boating  hair.  The 
fourth  i«  the  nifiim  irnpf />«t,  a  maidtm  of  matnra 
age,  with  ahort  ^liir  dirided  on  the  middle  of  the 
forehead,  end  lying  unoothly  armmd  the  bead. 
The  colour  of  ber  coimt«nance  waa  rather  pale. 
There  waa  another  maik  of  the  lame  name,  bat  it 
differed  titm  the  Ibrmer  by  the  following  ciicum- 
•toncea: — the  hair  wu  not  dirided  on  the  fonbead 
or  curled,  but  wildly  floating,  to  indicate 


xiTed  to  hare  been. 
The  acconni  which  Pollii  gina  of  tbs  tragic 
maaki  comprehend!  a  great  nnmbcr,  bnt  it  ia  nnall 
in  compariaon  with  lite  great  variety  of  matki  which 
tfae  Qreeki  moat  hare  naed  in  their  Tarioui  tiage- 
diei,  for  ereiy  ban  and  aray  god  who  waa  known 
to  the  Qreeka  aa  being  of  a  partjcnlar  character, 
"  ■       ■  """    'd  by  a  particular  majk, 

re  enabled  to  recogniie 
■ppHUBoce.  For  thii 
tery  teaaon  the  cotmtenaoeea  of  the  goda,  heroet, 
and  heroinea,  miut,  in  point  of  bouily,  have  been 
aa  rimilar  aa  poaDble  to  their  repreaentationa  in 
atatne*  and  paintingi,  to  which  the  eyei  of  tbe 
Oreeka  were  acculomed ;  and  the  diitivted  maiki 
with  widely  open  mouthi,  which  an  leen  in  great 
nnmben  among  the  paintingi  of  Herculanemn  and 
Pompeii  (lee  the  annued  woodcut  &om  Mvto 
Boriam.  toL  i.  tab.  21))  would  gire  bnt  a  Tory  ia- 


Athma  during  the 
moat  flonrithing  p»- 
riodoftbearta.  All 
the  r*|>Baentatiana 
of  tragic  madcabe- 


sn." 


dittortion  in  tbe  baOam  of  the  countenance,  and 
the  mMith  i>  not  opened  wider  than  wonld  be  necea- 
aary  lo  enable  a  penon  la  prononnca  lucb  lounda 
aa  oi  or  io.  In  later  timca,  bswerer,  dittortioni 
and  exaggeration!  were  carried  to  a  very  gnat 
extant,  but  more  paiticolarly  in  comic  roaal" 
that  they  in  BomB  degree  were  more  caria 
IbMB  repmentationi  of  ideal  or  real  eoDnteiiancea. 
(ApoUon.  Kit.  ApiJim.  *.  9.  p,  1S6,   ed.  Oil 
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The  annexed  woodcut  re- 
preaenti  tame  maaka,  one  ap- 
parentl;  comic  and  Ihs  other 
tragic,  which  are  placed  at  the 
feet  of  the  chongui  in  the 
celebrated   motaic    fbnnd    at 


pUfi.) 

II.  Conic  Ma»kb. — In  the  old  Attic  comedy, 
D  which  liTTng  and  dlitinguiihed  penoiu  were  ao 
iftan  bronghe  npon  the  atage,  it  waa  neeeaaary  that 
the  maaka,  though  la  lome  extent  they  may  baT* 
been  caricaturea,  ihonld  in  the  main  point!  be 
fiuthfdl  portrait!  of  tbe  IndiTidnali  whom  they 
were  intended  to  repreaent,  ai  otherwiie  the  object 
of  the  comic  poet!  coiQd  not  hare  been  attained. 
The  cboma  on  the  other  hand,  aa  well  H  certain 
latii  pamnae,  rendered  !oinetiniea 


being  [mtbably  only  an  exception  to  the  nneni 
rule.  The  maiki  of  the  cbaraclen  hi  the  old  Attio 
comedy  wen  therefore,  on  tbe  whole,  bithhl  to 
life,  and  free  £rom  the  baiieaqne  exaggeiationa  which 
—  —  --  the  maikaof  later  time*.  A  change  wm 
he  comic  maiki,  when  it  wai  forbidden  to 
repraaent  in  comedy  the  archon  by  imitating  hia 
poion  upon  the  itage  (SchoL  ad  AritUpi.  ffat. 
SI),  and  nill  more,  ihoitlT  after,  by  the  extenaioa 
of  thii  law  to  all  Athenian  dtiiena.  (SchoL  ad 
Aritlopk.  AA.  lUS,  Av.  1197;  Suid.  t.r.  'Arrf. 
/uxor.)  The  coniequeuca  of  tuch  lawi  wai,  that 
the  maiki  hencefsrth,  huuad  of  indiTidoala,  repra- 
lentad  Hawea  of  men,  i.a.  ihey  i^ere  ma^  lypcil 
of  mea  of  ootain  praliMioni  or  tradea,  of  a  paitien- 
lar  age  <r  atation  in  life,  and  aome  were  giotaaqnt 


maiki  waa  thna  introduced  in  ccniiedy.  Pollux 
giTC!  a  lilt  of  luch  itanding  ma!ki,  which  are 
diTJded,  like  tbo!e  of  tragedy,  into  fire  daaiea. 

1.  Oomie  mada  Jbr  iJd  num.  Nine  maaka  of 
thi!  claia  are  mentioned.  The  maak  r^ireaenting 
the  oldeit  man  waa  called  rdwwoi  rpaeria :  hia 
heed  wai  ihared  to  the  ikin,  he  had  a  mild  ex- 
preaiion  about  hii  eyebrow!,  bii  beard  waa  thick, 
bifl  cbeeki  hollow,  and  bla  eyH  melancholy.  Hi! 
complexion  waa  ^e,  and  tbe  whole  exj^eaiion  of 

waa  of  a  mon  emaciated  and  man  Tehement  ai^ 
pearance,  Md  and  pale  ;  he  had  hair  on  hii  head 
and  a  beard,  bnt  the  hair  wai  red  and  hii  tan 
bnAen.  3.  The  ^>ukr,  likewiie  an  old  man, 
with  a  thin  crown  of  hur  round  hii  head,  an  aqui- 
iine  noae,  and  a  fiat  countenance.  Hii  right  eye- 
brow wai  higher  than  the  lefL  i.  Tbe  Tptetir^t 
bad  a  long  and  floating  beaid,  and  likewiie  a  crown 
of  hair  round  hii  head  ;  hii  eyebnwi  were  railed, 
but  bii  whole  aipect  wai  that  of  an  idle  man.  S. 
The  ipfiiHioi  wu  bald-headed,  but  had  a  b«rd 
and  railed  eyebrowi,  and  waa  of  angry  appeaiinee. 

6.  The  topntovKit  resembled  the  maak  oiled 
tumidfltni,  but  hii  lipi  -weee  contorted,  the  eye- 
bnwi  contracted,  and  the  head  without  any  hair. 

7.  The  Ip/iimuit  ttirtpoi  bad  a  pointed  beard, 
but  wai  otherwiie  without  hair.    S.  Tbe  a^^n- 
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%irywf^  or  pointed  beard,  was  likewife  liald- headed, 
had  extended  eye-browi,  and  waa  looking  ill-tem- 
pered. 9.  The  XuKOfi^«ios  had  a  thidk  beard, 
was  conspicnons  on  account  of  his  long  chin,  and 
the  form  of  his  eyebrows  expressed  great  curiosity. 

The  annexed  comic 
mask,  representing  an  old 
man,  is  taken  from  the 
jIftMM  Botimu  ToL  L 
tab.  A. 

2.  Oomsio    masb    fw 
yofutg  men,    Pollux  enn-      /-bkuiv^^  '  .^ 
merates  ten  masks  of  this     ^RiMi^^^  }J^^^ 
kind.  l.Th^irirfxpn^rros 
formed  the  transition  from 
the  old  to  the  young  men ; 

he  had  but  few  wnnkles  on  his  forehead,  showed 
a  muscular  constitution  (TVfkrotfTuc^f),  was  rather 
red  in  the  £sce,  the  upper  part  of  his  head  was 
bald,  his  hair  was  red,  and  his  eyebrows  raised. 
2.  The  vwiflffKot  fUKea  was  younger  than  the  pre- 
ceding one,  and  with  low  eyebrows.  He  repre- 
sented a  young  man  of  good  education  and  fond  of 
gymnastic  exercises.  8.  The  P€€UflaKo$  oSXor,  or 
the  thick>haired  young  man,  was  young  and  luuid- 
some,  and  of  a  bloomiiuf  countenance,  his  eyebrows 
wore  extended,  and  there  was  only  one  wrinkle 
upon  his  forehead.  4.  The  vtaylffKos  iaraX6s^  his 
hiur  was  like  that  of  the  irdyxjnitrros,  but  he  was 
the  youngest  of  all,  and  represented  a  tender  youth 
brought  up  in  seclusion  from  the  world.  6.  The 
kypaucos  at  rustic  young  man,  had  a  dark  com- 
plexion, broad  lips,  a  pug-nose,  and  a  crown  of  hair 
round  his  head.  6.  The  ^urturros  ffrpariAn^s 
or  the  formidable  soldier,  with  black  hair  hanging 
orer  his  forehead.  7*  The  ^Urturrot  9€^€pos 
was  the  same  as  the  preceding,  only  younger  and 
of  a  Mi  complexion.  8.  The  JcdXa|  or  the  flatterer, 
and  9.  The  Tapdo-trot  or  parasite  were  dark  (com- 
pare Athen.  yi  n.  237),  and  had  aquiline  noses. 
Both  were  apparently  of  a  sympathising  nature  ; 
the  parasite,  howoTer,  had  broken  ears,  was  meny- 
looking,  and  had  a  wicked  expression  about  his 
eyebrows.  1 0.  The  €uco¥uc6s  represented  a  stranger 
in  splendid  attire,  his  beard  was  shaved  and  his 
cheeks  pierced  through.  The  o'lmAuc^r  was  another 

3.  Ckmie  madu  for  male  davn.  Of  this  dass 
seven  masks  are  mentioned.  1.  The  mask  repre- 
senting a  very  old  man  was  called  ir^inro*,  and  had 
grey  hair  to  indicate  that  he  had  obtained  his 
libmy.  2.  The  ^|i^y  3cpdvwy  had  his  red  hair 
platted,  raised  eyebrows,  and  a  contracted  forehead. 
He  was  among  slaves  the  same  character  as  the 
vptff^inns  among  freemen.  8.  The  imCtw  rpixUu^ 
or  icdrw  rerpixo0fi4pos^  was  half  bald-head«l,  had 
red  hair  and  raised  eyebrows.  4.  The  o9Xot 
^epdsrwy,  or  the  thick-haired  slave,  had  red  hair 
and  a  red  countenance  ;  he  was  without  eyebrows, 
and  had  a  distorted  countenance.  5.  The  ^^pdirwif 
fUffos  was  bald-headed  and  had  red  hair.  6.  The 
dtpdmnf  rtrrt^  was  bald-headed  and  dark,  but 
had  two  or  three  slips  of  hair  on  Us  head  ani  mt 
his  chin,  and  his  countenance  was  distorted.  7. 
The  Mtrturros  iiytfiAv^  or  the  fierce-looking  slave, 
resembled  the  irY*l*^  ^^pdarmw  with  the  exception 
of  the  hair. 

4.  Oomie  math  for  old  women,  Pollux  men- 
tions tliree,  vis.  the  TfdBier  l^x^hv  qt  XiMcof- 
viov,  a  tall  woman  with  many  but  small  wrinkles, 
and  pale  but  with  animated  eyes ;  the  inixcMi 
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Ypovt,  or  the  &t  old  woman  with  large  wiinklei, 
and  a  band  round  her  head  keeping  the  hair  to- 
gether ;  and  the  ypttX^wf  ohcoop^^  or  the  domestic 
old  woman.  Her  eheeks  were  hoUow,  and  ahe  had 
only  two  teeth  on  each  side  of  her  mouth. 

5.  Oomie  meidu  for  yon^  teoniea.  Pollux  men- 
tions fourteen,  vis. — 1.  The  yvifii  Acmtiic^  or  the 
talkative  woman  ;  her  hair  was  smootUy  combed 
down,  the  eyebrows  rather  raised,  and  the  com- 
plexion white.  2.  The  tvi^  o0Xi|  was  only  dis- 
tinguished for  her  fine  head  of  hair.  3.  The  it6p^ 
had  her  hair  combed  smoothly,  had  high  and  black 
eyebrows,  and  a  white  complexion.  4.  The  4«w8e- 
Mp^  bad  a  whiter  complexion  than  the  Conner,  her 
hairwas  bound  up  above  the  forehead,  and  she  was 
intended  to  represent  a  young  woman  who  had  not 
been  married  more  than  once.  6.  Another  mask  of 
the  same  name  was  only  distinguished  from  the 
fiirmer  br  the  irregular  manner  in  which  the  hair 
was  ^represented.  6.  The  owaprowSKtot  Xcrridi, 
an  eidoly  woman  who  had  once  been  a  prostitote, 
and  whose  hair  was  partly  grey.  7.  The  voXAoic^ 
resembled  the  former,  but  had  a  better  head  of 
hair.  8.  The  r^Xccor  froifMx^r  was  more  red  in 
the  fiice  than  the  ^tvSoK^pi),  and  had  locks  about 
her  ears.  9.  The  h-aiplBunf  was  of  a  less  good  ap- 
pearance, and  wore  a  band  round  the  head.  10. 
The  9idxpoffos  Iralpa  dwived  the  name  from  the 
gold  with  which  her  hair  was  adorned.  11.  The 
oidfUTpos  h-cdpa^  from  the  variegated  band  wound 
around  her  head.  1 2.  The  Aof  «38iof,  from  the  dr- 
eumstance  of  her  hair  being  dressed  in  such  aman- 
ner  that  it  stood  upright  upon  the  head  in  the  forra 
of  a  lampas.  13.  The  oSpa  TtptKovpot  represented 
a  female  slave  newly  bought  and  wearing  only  a 
white  chiton.  14.  The  ftapoB^nP^ariv  was  a  slave 
distinguished  by  a  pug-nose  and  her  hair ;  she 
attended  upon  hetaerae,  and  wore  a  crocus-coloured 
chiton. 

Numerous  as  these  masks  are,  the  list  cannot  by 
any  means  be  considered  as  complete,  for  we  know 
that  there  were  other  standing  masks  for  persons 
following  particular  kinds  of  trade,  which  are  not 
mentioned  in  PoUux.  Maeson  of  Megara,  lor  ex- 
ample, is  said  to  have  invented  a  peculiar  mask 
called  afker  his  own  name  ftaiottw^  another  lor  a 
slave,  and  a  third  to  represent  a  cook.  (Athen.  xiv. 
p.  659.)  From  this  passage  of  Athenaeus  we  also 
learn  that  Stephanus  of  Bysanthun  wrote  a  work 
Wf  pi  wpoo^ww, 

111.  Masks  ussd  in  thb  Sattkic  Drama. 
The  masks  used  in  this  species  of  the  €hreek  drama 
were  intended  to  represent  Satyrs,  Silenus,  and 
■imilar  companions  of  Dionysus,  whence  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  countenances  and  the  fbnn  of  their 
heads  may  easily  be  imagined.  Pollnx  only  men- 
tions the  grey-headed  Satyr,  the  unbearded  Satyr, 
Silenus,  and  the  nthnros,  and  adds  that  the  charac- 
ters of  all  the  other  Satyric  masks  either  resembled 
these,  or  were  sniBcienlly  expressed  in  their  names, 
€,g,  the  Papposilenus  was  an  old  man  with  a  very 
predominant  animal  character.  (Compare  Eichstldt, 
de  Dramatt  Oomico-^Satjfrieo^  p.  81.)  A  grotesque 
mask  of  a  Satyr,  together  with  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  a  tragic  mask,  is  contained  in  the 
Townly  Gallery  in  the  British  Museum,  and  is  re- 
presented on  the  following  page. 

As  regards  the  eariiest  representations  of  the  re- 
gular drama  among  the  Romans,  it  is  expressly 
stated  by  Diomedes  (iiL  p.  486,  ed.  PntsdlLX  that 
BBBsks  were  not  used,  but  mody  the  galena  er 


wig,  and  (bit  Roaoini  Oallui,  about  the  jcot  1 00 
B.  c,  mi  the  fint  vho  intndnced  the  ate  of  muk*. 
Il  ihoiild,  hovcier,  b«  remsmbered  that  mulu  bad 
been  nud  long  htion  that  time  in  tha  Atellanae 
(Fat.  •-  e.  Ptrtoma^a),  n  that  tha  iimoTStion  of 
RoKins  moit  hare  been  confined  to  Ihs  rtgolai 
dnina,  that  Ii,  totragedjand  comady.  Aifbc  Iha 
form*  of  Roman  maalu,  it  may  ba  preimned  tbat, 
being  inmduced  from  Greece  at  lO  late  ft  period, 
they  bad  the  aaine  defect!  aa  ihote  uted  in  Oieece 
at  the  time  when  the  arta  wen  in  theii  decline, 
aztd  thii  mppoaitioQ  ie  confirmed  by  all  worki  of 
wt,  and  the  poinlingt  of  Herculaneiun  and  Pompeii, 
in  which  muk*  ue  repmented  ;  toT  the  miika 
appear  notiaturally  diilorted  and  the  mouth  alwayi 
wide  open.  The  expreMioni  of  Romui  writen 
aUo  luppoit  thii  luppoutiDn.  (Qelliui,  r.  7  ;  Jut. 
iii.  175.)  We  ma;  mention  hen  that  lome  of  the 
olden  MSS,  of  Terence  contain  repreientationi  of 
Roman  maiki,  and  firom  theee  M59.  they  haye 
been  copied  in  KTenl  modem  ediliona  of  that  poet, 
M  in  the  edition  pnbliahed  M  Ucbino  in  1736,  foL, 
and  in  that  of  Dacier.  The  cat  aonexed  DKUm) 
repreientation*  of  fooi  of  the«  muki  prefixed  to 
the  Andiiib 


When  icton  at  Rome  diapleated  their  audience 
and  were  hiued,  they  wen  obliged  to  talie  off  ibtu 
maalu  ;  but  thoee  who  acted  in  the  AlelUnae  were 
not  obliged  to  do  u.  (Fat.  t.  v.  Ptriaiala  fibula; 
Hacrob.  Sat.  iL  7.)  The  Roman  mimea  Derei  wore 
ma«lu.  [MiHUB.]  (Compare  Fr.  De  Ficonmi, 
DiaertalK)  de  Lanit  awitetf  tt  Fmrit  eamiat  iml. 
Rom-,  Rome  1 736  and  1 750,  4to  ;  Fr.  Stiere,  Ditttr- 
lathd»rinKemoati^iiidRiniiaiioiOrigmt.)  [Ua] 

PE'BTICA,  the  pole,  Dwid  by  the  AoiWBM- 
■onil,  WM  alio  called  Dkimpida  becanee  it  waa 
ten  feet  long.  Qu  account  of  ita  nie  in  avlgnjng 
landi  to  the  memben  of  a  colony,  it  ia  nmetimea 
npneented  on  tnedali  by  the  ride  of  tbe  aagniial 
plough.  (Piopert.  it.  I.  30.)  [J.  ¥.] 

PES  (iraut),  ■  fool,  the  itandard  meuiR  of 
length  among  the  Orealu  and  Romani,  ai  weD  ai 
anung  iumr\j  all  other  nationi,  both  aueim' 
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Very  little  needa  to  be  Mided  to  what 
haa  been  laid  of  the  Oreek  and  Roman  feet  midn 
UiNaiTK^ 

The  Romana  applied  the  nncEal  dirivon  [Ae]  to 
the  foot,  which  thai  contained  12  iBKaae,  wheneo 
our  taolei ;  and  many  of  the  worda  need  to  erpreM 
certain  nnmben  of  imciae  are  applied  to  the  parti 
of  the  foot.  (Vegel.  de  Ae  MiU.  L5;  Plin-H.M 
xxriL  5. 1. 11,  liiL  15.)  Il  wai  alio  dirided  into 
1 6  digiti  (finger-bnadOu) :  thii  mode  of  diviiioa 
wai  Died  eipedally  by  atrhitecla  and  land-nii- 
Teyon,  and  ii  foond  on  all  the  fool-meaioni  that 
bate  come  down  to  tu.  PoUai  <lhe  thmnb),  which 
ii  died  in  modern  La^  for  «  md,  ii  not  foimd 
m  the  andent  writen,  but  Pliny  (H.N.  nrii.  ft, 
XT.  21,  liiL  23)  oaei  the  adjectirs  paOiearit  (of  • 
thumb'!  breadth  or  ihicknea). 

From  the  analogy  of  the  aa,  we  have  alao  iiiy 
ii»m  [or  2  (eet  ((kinm.  iiL  1 5,  Ac),  and  bm  mitr- 
fyuiatU  feet.  (L%.  XII.  Tab.,  TiA.  Tiii.}  The 
chief  mbdiTiiiona  and  nralliplei  MF  the  foot  will  be 
ibnnd  mentianed  nader  MuHirBa,  and  mora  folly 
deactibed  in  their  pnpai  placea.  (Sea  alao  the 
Tablea,)     One  idns  "  '    '      ' 

mnittedf    " 

which  wai  a  dallic  mounre  ^  l&QO  paona  or  li 
mile.  (Anunian.  Hare  iri.  12;  Itim.  Aniamiit}) 
Stonea  are  itill  fbond  on  the  rgada  in  Prance  with 
AJMffir^  marked  on  them  in  Lagaa.  [Millubb.] 

The  aqnan  fix*   {pa  ijmadrabii)  ia  called   by 


Certain  peculiar  fbot-meamna,  diString  (hna  the 
onlinary  onea,  are  mentianed  by  andent  writen. 
The  Saunian,  which  wa*  tbe  ome  aa  the  Egyptian 
foot,  il  known  from  tbe  length  of  tbe  Egyptian 
cubit  ai  derired  &om  the  Nilonetet  (nnnely, 
17-74276576inchea>lahBTecantained]  1-82853384 
inchea,  er  more  than  II)  indtM.  A  lalgfr  fool 
than  the  eomnum  itandaid  eeemi  to  hare  bean 
Died  in  Aaia  Mines.  Herm  (lii  Mmt.  p.  368) 
namaa  the  Royal  or  Philaatetian  foot  aa  b«ng  IS 
Gngar-breadthi, and  the  Italian ai  island  haalM 
DwntiMia  a  mile  (ftlMov)  of  6400  It^nn  or  4500 
Riyal  EseL  Idelai  mppoae*  that  tbe  Italian  fbot 
mean!  the  common  Rainan,  and  the  royal  a  Qteak 
fbot  larger  than  the  common  Handard,  ceneapond- 
Ing  to  the  itadiom  of  7  to  the  mile,  which  had 
been  Introduced  before  Heron'!  lime,  namely, 
tbe  tenlh  cenluiy.  The  Pu  Dnmaim  or  fiwt  of 
Dnuui,  contained  13^  Roman  inchei  =  13-1068 
Engliih  iocbea.  It  wai  naed  beyond  the  botmd- 
ariei  of  Italy  for  meararing  land,  and  wa*  Iha 
Itandaid  amimg  ibe  Tnnni  m  Lower  Qeimany. 

(HnMey,  o*  AadadWti!^  Ac,  Appendix  t 
Wnim,  d>  fWd.  eh^a.  6  and  7  ;  BSckhV  JIfetratqb 
Umlirwek.  pp.  196,  dec. ;  Idelec,  Langen  anif  PIS- 
ctauuiue  J  Fr^nl,  OUvtaiKiit  nr  le  Rapport  dai 
Mtiuni  Oragiia  it  du  Minru  Aoduuhi^  liim. 
de  I'Aiad.  d'Inicrip.  t.  xxh.  pp.  561,  Ac    [P£.] 
PESSI  (»»<rifol).     [LATKimcuLL] 
PE-BSULUa.     [J.aNlil,  p.  636,  b.] 
PETALI8MUB   (>eTa\iir;uf>).      [ExuttDM, 
p.  51 6,  a.] 

PB'TASUa.    [PilBti*.] 
PETAUHISTAE.     [PaTinauK.] 
PBTAURUM  (v^BifW,  wirtvfer)  ii  Mid  Iff 
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1S6.)  Ws  *1k>  find  tlw  nuw  « 
Roman  gwnai,  and  oonudiimbls  doubt  hai  tiiten 
Tcfpecting  jCi  meflnin^  Tt  feenu,  hoirater,  lo 
bare  beoi  ■  boud  mcmiig  np  and  down,  with  a 
penon  at  eacb  end,  and  mpported  in  the  middle, 
■ometlung  like  oni  lee-Bw ;  onlj  it  appean  to 
nucb  linger,  and  omieqnentlir       ~ '  " 


o  well  with  the  pai- 
ai  the  mt  pnTiotuly 
mentioned.  (Lncil  op.  FetL  t.v.  PtlamriiL  ;  Jnv. 
liT.  365  )  Hart.  li.  31.  3  ;  Muil.  1. 133.)  The 
penona,  who  took  part  in  thii  game,  wen  c&lled 
FttauTutm  or  PdamiilarU  ;  but  thii  name  teemi 
to  luTe  been  ills  applied  in  rather  a  wider  iigni£- 
cktion.  (Compare  Petnn.  53.) 

PETI'TOR.    [Actor,] 

PETO'RRITUM,  a  foni-whealed  cairiue, 
which,  like  the  Buidhh,  wai  adi^it«l  by  the 
Sommi  in  imitation  of  tba  GanU.  (Hot.  Sat.  19. 
](M.)  It  di^red  from  the  HAKMAUm  in  being 
ODCOTand.  Ita  name  ii  obTionily  componnded  of 
jMtor,  tour,  and  rit,  a  wheel  Featul  (i.e.)  in  ex- 
plaining tbia  eljmologj  obaerrei  that  peCor  meant 
fear  in  Oacan  and  in  Aeolic  OrHk.  There  ii  no 
naaon  to  queation  the  Inth  of  thii  runaik  ;  bat, 
eioce  Petoi  meant  four  in  manjr  ether  Ennipean 
laosauea,  it  ii  moie  piobable  that  the  RDman* 
denred  the  name,  bwthei  with  the  hihion  of  thia 
vehicle,  from  the  Oaiui.  OeUini  (xr.  30)  eipreailj 
M7I  that  it  ij  >  Oallie  word.  {J.  Y.] 

PEZETAERI  (nf^oipM).  [EzBEdTCa,  p. 
488,  b.] 

PHALANOAE  or  PALANOAE  (<ti*jFrin\ 
aaj  toDg  ejlindiical  pecei  of  wood,  laeh  ai  trimki 
or  branclHa  of  Ueea  (Unod.  iiL  97  ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
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(Soupor^  «v\[rtpoi,BnuKk,^aaI.iii,  B9  ;  ApoIL 
Rhod.  L  375 — 389).  Tbia  wai  effected  either  by 
making  Die  of  the  oan  a*  leien,  and  at  the  nme 
time  laatening  to  the  item  of  the  ihip  cablet  with 
a  nooae  (>tiipirftii),  againit  which  the  aailon 
pnawd  with  their  breaiti,  oi  we  lee  in  onr  canal 
naTigatioa  (Oiph.  Argon.  239—249,  270—273), 
or  l^  the  uie  irf'  machine!.  (Hor.  CWw.  L  4.  3:) 
RnUen  woe  employed  in  the  ume  manner  lo 
more  military  engmea  (CaeMT,  BtU.  do.  il  10). 

PHALANX  (^dA^rf)-  [EmcrruB,i7.482,b, 
488.] 
PHALAHICA.  [Hakta,  p.589,a.] 
PHA'LERA  (4>dAa|Mi>),  a  boei,  diic,  or  creaeenl 
of  metal,  in  many  caaea  <^  gold  (Herod.  L  215  j 
Athen.  ziL  p.  G50  ;  CUmdJan,  jE^.  84)  aod  bean- 
tifully  wnngbt  ao  at  to  be  highly  pdied.  (Cic 
Verr.  it.  12.)  Oinamentt  of  thit  deociiption, 
being  Died  in  pun,  are  acarcdy  OTer  menlioned 
except  in  the  plDial  number.  The  namei  for  Ihsia 
are  evidently  bmied  from  the  term  ^iKat,  which 
ii  explained  under  G^Lu,  (Compare  Horn.  IL 
tai,  108.)    Betidat  the  meUUic  onaniaitt  of  the 


Terr  rarely,  worn  by  wairion  so  olbs  parti  td 
their  dreit  or  aimonr,  prabably  npon  the  bieaat. 
(Virg.  Am.  ix.  369.  45S.)  The  ni^io  ilaTea  who 
were  kept  by  opnlenC  Romani  wore  them  lua- 
pended  ronnd  their  necki.  (Sueton.  Ntn,  30.) 
Alto  the  tiara  of  the  king  of  Periia  wii  thoa 
■domed.  (At«:hyL  Ptrr.  668.)  But  we  moat 
commonly  rtad  of  phalerae  at  onumenti  ulacbed 
to  the  hameia  of  hortet  (Xen.  HtUrn.  it,  I.  g  39  ; 
Virg..i«ii.T.S10i  OeU.1..^;  Clandian,  ^1^.  36), 
opeciatly  about  the  haul  (ifiwaicriifiia  fdA^n, 
Soph.  Otd.  Col.  1069 ;  Eorip.  Si^ipL  586  ;  Ong. 
Cor.  lit  Diaitci.  p.  50B,  ed.  Schifcr),  and  often  woni 
ai  pendanti  (ptiuiliu,  Plin.  7/,  M  xxxfii.  13.  a. 
74),  »  ai  to  prodncs  a  terrific  eflect  when  thakcn 
by  the  rapid  motioni  of  the  horte  {turiimbir  fia. 
"  ■  ta  [j.  Oat.  H<mor.  548).  Thete 
often  bealDwed  upmi  boraemen  by 


PHALLUS.     [DioNTBU,  p.  41l,a.] 

FHALOS  (4-i^oO'     [O'U.u.] 

PHARETRA  (^afitrpa,ap.  Hand.  ^ofifTptAr), 
a  qnirer.  Aqntier,  fidl  of  arrowi,  wit  the  nmal  ac- 
companiment of  the  bow.  [AacDB.]  Itwaicoue- 
quently  part  of  the  attire  of  erery  natim  addicled 
to  aicheiy.  Virgil  applict  to  il  the  epithelt  Osnt, 
Lgeia,  TkrOaa  {Omg.  iiL  345,  Am.  Tii.  816, 
XL  858) ;  OTid  mentioni  theploHfnitM  OKn  {Dt 
PoniOy  L  8.  6)  ;  Herodotnt  repretenti  it  ai  part 
of  the  otdiniry  armour  of  the  Peraiana  (nl.  el). 
The  quiTer,  like  the  bow-eate  (eorylMt),  wit  prin- 
cipally made  of  hide  or  leather  (Herod,  it  141), 
and  wat  adcsned  with  gold  (Anacr.  xir.  6  {  oarafii, 
Virg.  Am.  IT.  138,  iL  858),  paintina  (Orid, 
£W.  Her.  ixL  173),  and  braiding  (vnXt^j^orror, 
TheocriL  xxr.  266).  It  had  a  lid  (»fia,  Horn. 
IL  It.  lie,  M.  ix.  314),  and  wit  Hupended 
from  the  right  ihoalder  by  a  belt  |;Bu.tius], 
pauing  orer  the  breiitand  behind  the  back.  (Hea. 
I.  c.)     Itt  mmt  common  petition  wat  on  the  left 
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nip,  in  the  nrail  plact  of  thi  ivoid  [Qudiob], 
uid  CDTueqamtlj,  ■■  Pindu  nji,  "nsdiir  the 
elbov"  (Otii.  160.  1.91}  oi^imdei  tils  aim  " 
(iwmxiritr,  Theocrit.  xni.  30).  It  wu  wm  thiu 
hj  the  Serlhioiu  (SchoL  «<  Pimd.  L  e.)  ud  b^  ths 
Egyptisna  {Wilkioion,  Mas.  and  OoL  tdL  l  pp. 
31 1,  391),  aud  ia  u  repreKDted  id  the  pnctding 
Sgan  of  ths  Amaioa  Dmcmache,  copied  bum  k 
Qmknw.  (Hap«,CbKwfu  ^«le.iii<iiaili,  L  S3.} 
Ths  left-huid  Spin  in  the  ume  woodcut  u  bno 
oae  of  the  Aegina  maiblu.  It  ii  the  ilUne  of  u 
Aiiatie  mher,  vhoM  qnirer  [Enetnied  in  the 
origisal)  U  anapended  eqnallf  loir,  buC  with  the 
opening  tovudi  hii  right  elbow,  n  that  it  would 
be  necemrr  for  him  in  taking  the  anowi  to  pasa 
hia  band  bctiind  hi>  bodjr  inatead  of  balore  it  To 
thia  bahim  wai  oppsied  the  Cretan  method  of 
aoTjiiig  the  quirer,  which  ia  eitm|iified  in  the 
woodcut,  p.  S76,  and  ia  miifonnlj  aaan  in  the 
ancient  itatnea  of  Diana.  [J.  Y.] 

PHARMAC0NOBAPHE(^vr^->'or9«<>- 
fwnfiu  Tpo^},  ao  indictment  againat  one  who 
oMoed  lb*  death  of  another  by  poiaan,  whether 
gifen  with  intent  to  kill  or  to  obtain  nndue  inflo- 
ence.  (Pollui,  nil  10,  117  ;  Demoath.  c.  JnMixr. 
637  1  Argim.  it  Or.  Aat^  Kimry.  ^Wf^)  It 
waa  tried  by  the  court  of  Arelopagiia.    That  the 


aime,  nuT  be  gatbered  from  the  aipnaaiona  ix 
wptroiai,  !{  h-ifeuAi)!  mil  rpoSmiX^i,  m  Antiphon 
{Lb.  iii.  112,  ed.  Steph.}.  The  putiahnwit  waa 
death,  but  might  (do  donbt)  be  mitigated  by  the 
aonit  under  palliuing  circiuiiitaiic«*i  We  haTo 
example*  of  (uch  Tpo^  in  the  ipeech  of  Antiphon 
already  cited,  and  that  entitled  irepl  tbv  x>V<>>tbE. 
(Meier,  AO.  Pma.  p.  311.)  Among  the  Gra^ 
women  appear  to  have  bean  moat  addicted  to  thta 
oime,  B«  we  Icaun  fnm  TBiiona  paiaigea  m  ancient 
anthwib  Such  women  an  called  ^afiuutlBtt  and 
fapHomn-filai.  Poiiononi  dmgi  were  Ireqaently 
adminialered  aa  Idts  potioni,  or  for  other  poipoeea 
of  a  nmOar  nature.  Hen  whoae  minda  were  af- 
fected by  them  were  laid  ^i^yiaK$*.  Will*  made 
bj  a  man  nnder  the  inflnenee  of  drugi  (M  fapiid- 
nw)  were  void  at  Athena.  (Demoath.  e.  Sttp*. 
I1S3.)  [C.R.K.] 

PHAROS  or  FHARUS  (fipvt),  a  light-hooae. 
Ths  moit  celebrated  light-houae  of  antiquity  waa 
that  (itnated  at  the  entrance  to  the  port  of  Alex- 
andria. It  waa  built  bjr  SoMratua  of  Cnidoa  on  an 
ialand,  which  bore  the  aame  name,  by  command  of 
me  of  the  Plolemiei,  and  at  an  eipenia  of  BCN) 
lalenti.  (Plin.  H.  N.  zmL  IS  ;  Steph.  Byi.  t.t. 
*if<a  ;  Aehill.  Tat.  t.  6.)  It  waa  aquare,  con- 
alnieted  of  white  Mme,  and  with  admiiable  art ) 
exceedingly  lofty,  and  in  all  renwcta  of  great 
dmenaioni.  (Caeaar,  SalLOiD.  iiL  112.)  It  eco- 
lained  many  atorica  (voXvilpa^v,  Stcabo,  iril.  1. 
9  6),  whtoh  diminiihed  in  width  fiom  behiw  np- 
warda.  (Herodian,  It.  S.)  The  npper  ilaTiei  had 
wtsdowi  lookii^  aeawardi,  and  bmhet  or  Area 
wen  kept  burning  in  Ibam  by  mght  in  order  to 
guide  naidi  into  the  hnbonr.  (VaL  Flaec  nL 
S4  i  aee  Bartoli,  LticAnL  ui.  12.) 

Pliny  (1.  e.)  msniiona  the  light-honiei  of  Oatia 
and  Ravenna,  and  nya  that  there  were  aimilir 
towen  at  many  other  plaeea.  Tb<^  are  reprs- 
aanted  on  the  medala  of  Apamea  and  other  man. 
time  citita.  The  name  of  Pharoi  waa  given  to 
Ihem  in  alluiion  la  that  at  Aleandiia,  which  waa 
Ibi  model  for  their  oouHnctiDn.    (Uaodian,I.a.,' 
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Soeton.  Oaud.  SO  i  Bmntk,  AwaL  n.  186.)     The 

Phans  of  Bnindnaiiun,  foe  ewnple,  waa,  1^  that 
of  Ale^uidria,  an  ialuid  with  a  iight-houae  t^raa 
iL  (Mela,  ii.  7.  |  IS  ;  Steph.  Byi.  I  c)  Suelaniui 
(T^itar.  71)  nentioni  another  pharot  at  Cumwi. 

Tbe  annexed  woodent  abowa  two  phan  remain- 
ing in  Britain.  The  firit  ia  within  ^e  jmdneto 
of  Dover  Caatle.  It  ia  aboat  10  feet  high,  octago- 
nal externally,  tapering  from  below  upwardi,  ud 
built  with  namw  Doanca  of  brick  and  moch  wider 
oonnei  of  atona  in  aitonate  pntiona.  The  apace 
within  the  town  ia  aquare,  the  lidei  of  the  octagon 
without  and  of  the  eqnan  witfain  being  equal,  viK, 
each  IS  Roman  feet  The  ioa  ia  leen  at  tbe 
bottom.  (Stckely./Cw.  6bri«.  p.  139.)  A  limilar 
pbaroa  formerly  exiated  at  Boulogne,  and  ia  lup- 
poied  to  have  hccD  built  by  Caligula.  (Sueton-Cbl^. 
46;  Uontbncan,Afiribi*.Tai.iT.L.TiS,<.)  The 
round  tower  hen  introdnced  ia  on  the  lummit  of  a 
hiU  on  the  caajt  of  Flintjiire.  (Pemtant,  Par.  of 
tn^t/brd  ami  BalfP^f.  112.)  [J.Y.] 


PHAR03  (»£f>«).    (Palltum.] 

PHASE'LUS  iipda-nKct),  waa  a  vewel  nthar 
long  and  narrow,  npaiently  io  tailed  from  ita  le- 
temblance  to  the  ilmpe  of  a  phaielua  or  kidney- 
bciuL  It  waa  chiefly  need  by  the  Egyptiana, 
and  waa  of  variona  liaea,  baa  a  mere  boat  to  ■ 
veuel  adi^ted  for  l«ig  voyagei.  (Virg.  0aof])>.  ir. 
289 )  Calull.  4  ;  Martial,  i.  SO.  13 ;  Cic  orf  .^(L 
I  13.)  Octavia  aoit  ten  trinmsi  of  thii  kind, 
which  ibe  had  obtained  fion  Antony,  to  aaaiithv 
brother  Octanwina  i  and  Appian  (AtO.  Ow.  v.  M) 
deaoibei  them  aa  a  kind  of  medimn  betwem  the 
ibipi  of  war  and  the  common  tranqurt  a  marchant 
reaiela.  Tbe  phaaetoa  waa  bollt  for  apeed  (CatulL 
Lv-plnutlia  tfla  aaw'iii  wtwriniai),  to  which  mon 
attention  leema  to  have  been  paid  than  to  ita 
itrength  ;  whence  the  epithet  fiogHit  ia  ^ven  to 
it  by  UoiBce.  (Ona.  ik  3.  27,  23.)  TheM  vea- 
•ela  were  wmetfanei  made  of  clay  IJiiilihiuflutilit, 
Jnr.  XV.  137),  to  wbich  the  eiulhet  of  Horace  m^ 
perhapa  alio  rafer. 

PHASIS  i^a),  waa  one  of  the  nrioua  me- 
Ihoda  by  which  poblio  ofiendeca  at  Athena  might 
be  prMacutsd ;  hot  the  word  ti  often  uied  to  de- 
note any  kind  of  information  ;  aa  Pollux  (viiL  47) 
Mya,  mwwi  frfnu  haXavma  nuu  id  innrima 
rmr  }>ar»arirTitr  UaaniirmT.  (See  AriMoph.  £^. 
300,  and  AiAarm.  333,  326,  when  the  word  ^ov. 
T^Cw  b  laed  in  the  nme  aenae  aa  ^nln.}  _  The 
word  ovto^dprifT  ia  derived  from  the  practice  of 
laying  infiaiBatioD  againat  tboae  who  expartsd  Gga. 
(SrcorHANTM.] 

Though  it  ia  certain  that  tbe  ^u  na  dixtin- 
goiahed  from  other  matboda  of  pmecntim  (Da- 
-'l  i-Arvlcg.  793  i  Iioer.  e.  OOim.  S7S,  ad. 
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Steph.),  we  are  not  informed  in  what  its  pecnliari- 
ties  oonnBted.  According  to  PoUoz  (L  e.%  it 
might  be  bronght  againit  those  who  committed 
ofiences  againat  the  mine  laws,  or  the  ctutoma,  or 
any  other  part  of  the  revenue  ;  against  any  persons 
who  brought  fidse  accusations  against  others  for 
such  offences  ;  and  against  guaiduins  who  injured 
their  wards.  The  charge,  as  m  the  ypa^^  was 
made  in  writing  {iy  yftafifmTti^)^  with  the  name 
of  the  prosecutor,  and  the  proposed  penalt|r  (rlfui/u) 
affixed,  and  also  the  names  of  the  KXifrvpss,  The 
same  author  says,  i^aivcvro  tk  irpibs  rhy  ^/pxovra. 
Here  we  must  either  understand  the  word  itpx""*'^^ 
to  be  used  in  a  more  general  sense,  as  denoting 
any  magistrate  to  whom  a  jurisdiction  belonged,  or 
read  with  Schomann  {de  OmU.  178)  robs  fyxoyras. 
For  it  is  dear  that  the  archon  was  not  the  only 
person  before  whom  a  ^^^-ir  might  be  preferred. 
In  cases  where  com  had  been  carried  to  a  foreign 
port,  or  money  lent  on  a  ship  which  did  not  bring 
a  return  cargo  to  Athens,  and  probably  in  all  cases 
of  offence  against  the  export  and  import  laws,  the 
information  was  laid  before  the  iwifuXfirai  rod 
ifi-woptov,  (Demosth.  e,  Theocr.  1323.)  Where 
public  money  had  been  embezzled,  or  illegally  ap- 
propriated, for  which  a  ^4<rit  was  maintainable, 
the  oMucoi  were  the  presiding  magistrates.  (Isocr. 
c.  CalUm,  372  ;  Lyi.  de  PM,  Peeun,  149,  de 
Arittoph,  bon,  154,  ed.  Steph.)  Offences  relating 
to  the  mine»came  before  the  thesmothetae.  (Meier, 
AtL  Proe.  p.  64.)  Injuries  done  by  guardians  to  their 
wards  or  wards*  estate,  whether  a  public  prosecu- 
tion or  a  civil  action  was  resorted  to,  belonged  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  archon,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
protect  orphans.  (Snidas.  «.  v.  ^^dffls  ;  Demosth.  e. 
Onet.  865,  e.  Laer.  940,  c.  Mmstm.  991.)  All 
^(Tcis  were  riparroi  Aywres,  according  to  Pollux 
^TiiL  48\  and  he  says  t^  rtikifikv  iyiyyero  r&y 

By  this  we  are  to  understand  that  the  rtfiiifM  went 
to  the  state,  if  the  prosecution  was  one  of  a  purely 
public  nature,  that  is,  where  the  offence  imme- 
diately affected  the  state  ;  but  where  it  was  of  a 
mixed  nature,  as  where  a  private  person  was  in- 
jured, and  the  state  only  indirectly,  in  such  case 
compensation  was  awarded  to  the  private  person. 
This  was  the  case  in  prosecutions  against  firandulent 
guardians.  On  the  same  ground,  wherever  the 
prosecutor  had  an  interest  in  the  cause,  beyond 
that  which  he  might  feel  as  the  vindicator  of  public 
justice  ;  as  where  he,  or  some  third  person  on 
whose  behalf  he  interposed,  was  the  party  directly 
injured,  and  might  reap  advantage  from  the  result ; 
he  was  liable  to  the  hrwStXlojand  also  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  ir/wTar«ia,  just  as  he  would  be  in  a 
private  action.  Probably  this  liability  attached 
upon  informations  for  carrying  com  to  a  foreign 
port,  as  the  informer  there  got  half  the  penalty  if 
successful.  (Demosth.  e.  7%«oer.  1325.)  Where 
the  ^Affis  was  of  a  purely  public  nature,  the  pro- 
secutor would  be  subject  only  to  the  payment  of 
the  Topdffraffis^  and  to  the  thousand  drachms,  if 
he  fiuled  to  obtain  a  fifth  part  of  the  votes,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  [vactice  in  criminal  causes. 
(Demosth.  c  T^eoer.  1328.)  Whether  in  those  of 
a  mixed  nature  he  was  liable  to  these  payments) 
as  well  as  to  the  irpvravcfa  and  iwwS^XSa,  is  a 
question  which  has  been  much  discussed,  but  can- 
not be  settled.  We  have  no  speech  left  us  by  the 
oiators  on  the  subject  of  a  ^dtris^  but  only  mention 
of  a  lost  speech  of  Lysias  irp^s  t^p  ^dtrtv  rod 
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iptpavMoii  oUov,     (See  Bdckh,  PM,  Eeom.   of 
Athens,  p.  368,  &c  2d  ed. ;  Meier,  AU.  Proe. 
pp.  247—252,  732  ;  Phitner,  Proc  umd  KL  toL 
ii.  pp.  9—17.)  [C.R.K.] 

PHEIDITIA  (^€i8/Tio).    [Stssitia.] 
PHEN  ACE  (4>tvdKii).    [Coma,  p.  330,  a.] 
PHERNE  {4>t(uHi).    [Dos.] 

PHIALA.      [PATSB4.] 

PHONOS  (tp6yos)y  Homkid^  was  either  Itco^ 
otot  or  iuco^ios,  a  distinction  which  corresponds  in 
some  measure,  but  not  exactly,  with  our  mmnier 
and  mandcuK^ier;  for  the  ^tns  iKo{Knos  might 
fidl  within  the  description  of  justifiable  homicide, 
while  ^pos  iucoOorios  might  be  excusable  homicide. 
According  to  the  different  circumstances  under 
which  the  homicide  was  committed,  the  tribnnal 
to  which  the  case  was  referred,  and  the  modes  of 
proceeding  at  Athens,  varied.  All  cases  of  murder 
(with  one  exception,  to  be  hereafter  noticed)  were 
tried  by  the  court  of  Areiopagus ;  other  cases  of 
homicide  were  (by  the  statutes  of  Draco)  to  be 
tried  by  the  ^^ifroi.  All  ^ovucaL  SUceu  belonged 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Hpx^^  fiewiKevs  as  vy*- 
fidfy  Sucflum^piov.  He  was  anciently  the  sole  judge 
in  cases  of  unintentional  homicide  ;  for  such  an  act 
was  c(msidered  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  as 
being  a  pollution  of  the  ci^  ;  and  it  became  his 
duty,  as  guardian  of  religion,  to  take  care  that  the 
pollution  (J^Tor)  was  duly  expiated.  Draco,  how- 
ever, established  the  i^irau,  first  as  a  court  of 
appod  firom  the  Hpx^^  fieuriXeCs  ;  and  soon  after 
they  began  to  perform  the  office  of  Buuurrat^  he 
being  the  presiding  magistrate.  (Suidas,  s.  v.  'Ht^- 
fMpia  Bucanmiplovi  Pollux,  viii.  90,  125.)  In 
discussing  this  subject  we  have  to  consider  the 
various  courts  established  at  Athens  fisr  the  trial  of 
homicide,  the  di£ferent  species  of  crime  therein  re- 
spectively prosecuted,  we  manner  of  woceedi]^ 
against  ue  criminal,  and  the  nature  of  the  punish- 
ment to  which  he  was  liable.  All  these  points 
are  fully  discussed  by  Matthiae  in  his  treatise  ds 
JudieUt  Aiken,  in  ihe  MiaoeUamea  Pkilologicit, 
voL  i.,  to  which  more  particular  references  are 
given  in  this  article. 

Sobn,  who  seems  to  have  remodelled  the  court 
of  Areiopagus,  enacted  that  this  court  should  try- 
cases  of  murder  and  malicious  wounding,  besides 
anon  and  poisoning.  (Demosth.  c.  Aristoer.  627.) 
One  would  be  deemed  a  murderer,  who  instigated 
another  to  commit  the  deed,  provided  the  purpose 
were  accomplished.  (Demosth.  cCbtcon.  1264, 1 265 ; 
MattL  p.  148.)  Besides  the  court  of  Areiopsffos, 
there  were  four  other  courts,  of  which  the  c^crot 
were  judges ;  rh  M  IlaAAaSffF,  rh  iwl  AcX^iW^  rh 
iwl  npvroMtt^  and  rh  4r  ^p^arot  (Harpocr.  et 
Suid.  «.  tf.  'E^oi.)  To  the  court  iwl  naXkaBltp 
belonged  cases  oi  accidental  homicide,  manslaughter, 
and  attempts  to  conmiit  murder  (^ovXe^ctr).  Such 
a  case  as  that  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  {c  Neaer. 
1348)  of  an  unlawful  blow  followed  by  death, 
would  be  manslaughter.  It  seems  also  that  this 
court  had  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  Areio- 
pagus in  charges  of  murderous  conspiracy,  which 
was  carried  into  effect  The  law  perhaps  allowed 
the  prosecutor  to  wiuve  the  heariw  charge,  and 
proceed  against  the  offender  for  the  conspiracy 
only.  (Harpocr.  s.v.  Bou\*6<rtmsi  Antiph.  rcrpoK 
126,  ed.  Steph. ;  Matth.  p.  1 50.)  As  to  the  sup- 
posed origin  of  this  court,  see  Harpocr.  s. «.  *E«i 
naXAoKy ;  Pollux,  viiL  118.  To  the  court  M 
AcA^ii'ty  were  referred  cases  where  the  party  cod- 
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the  deed,  but  justified  it ;  fty  ris  6ftoXayf 
ftkp  KTuyatj  ivw6iMS  tk  ^  Mpoueiyai,  Demo- 
ithenes  calls  it  ayiArtKraaf  kcDl  tppucu^dararop  {e. 
Aristoar.  644  ;  Haipocr.  «.  v,  *Eirl  AeX^iWy  ;  Pol- 
loz,  Tiii  119).  As  to  the  origin  of  this  court  see 
Malth.  p.  152.  In  the  rh  #■)  npvrcat^l^  the  objects 
of  prosecution  were  inanimate  things,  as  wood, 
stone,  or  iron,  which  had  caused  tlw  death  of  a 
man  by  falling  on  him.  (Harpocr. «.  v.  *Eirl  IlfivTa- 
pti^ ;  Pollux,  Tiii  120  ;  Demosth.  &  Arither,  645.) 
Draco  enacted  that  the  cause  of  death  should  be  cast 
out  of  the  boundaries  of  the  land  (pvtpopi(t<r$eu)f 
in  which  ceremony  the  ifX"'^  fiaxriKtvs  was  as- 
sisted by  the  ^\o€(urt\t7s»  (Meier,  AtL  Proe,  p. 
117 ;  Suidas,f.v.  fiiicur ;  Aesch.  e,  Ctet^  88,  ed. 
Steph.)  This  was  a  relic  of  rezy  rude  times,  and 
may  be  not  inaptly  compared  with  our  custom  of 
giving  deodands.  Matthiae  (p.  154)  tliinks  there 
was  an  ulterior  object  in  the  iuTestigation,  viz.,  that 
by  the  production  of  the  instrument  by  which 
death  was  inflicted,  a  clue  might  be  found  to  the 
discoTezy  of  the  real  murderer,  if  any.  The  court 
^r^pcoTToi  was  reserred  for  a  peculiar  case;  where 
a  man,  after  going  into  exile  for  an  unintentional 
homicide,  and  before  he  had  appeased  the  relations 
of  the  deceased,  was  chaiged  with  baring  com- 
mitted murder.  He  was  brought  in  a  ship  to  a 
place  in  the  harbour  called  ip  ^ptarroT,  and  there 
pleaded  his  cause  on  board  ship,  while  the  judges 
remained  on  land.  If  he  was  oonricted,  he  suf- 
fered the  punishment  of  murder  ;  if  acquitted,  he 
suffered  ue  remainder  of  his  former  punishment. 
The  object  of  this  contrivance  was  to  avoid  pollu- 
tion (for  the  crime  of  the  fust  act  had  not  yet  been 
expiated),  and  at  the  same  time  to  bring  the  second 
offence  to  trial.  (Demosth.  c  Aristoar,  646  ;  Har- 
pocr.«.  V.  *Ey  ^tarrot ;  Pollux,  viii.  120  ;  Matth. 
p.  155.) 

To  one  or  other  of  these  courts  all  ^PUcaX  Biicai 
were  sent  for  trial ;  and  it  was  the  business  of  the 
IpX^'i'  $cta't\ths  to  decide  which.  The  task  of  pro- 
secution devolved  upon  the  nearest  relatives  of  the 
deceased  ;  and  in  case  of  a  slave,  upon  the  master. 
To  neglect  to  prosecute,  without  good  cause,  was 
deemed  an  offence  against  religiou,  that  is,  in  any 
relation  not  further  removed  than  a  first  cousin^ 
SOB  (iyc^toSoDs).  Within  that  degree  the  law  en- 
joined the  lelatioDs  to  prosecute,  under  penalty  of  an 
iur€€*l(u  Tpa^,  if  they  fiiiled  to  do  so.  (Demosth. 
e.  AndroL  593,  e.  Maoart,  1069,  e.  Euerg,  ei 
Mne$,  1160, 1161 ;  Antiph.  de  ^<0r.  eaed,  135,ed. 
Steph.)  They  might,  however  (without  incurring 
any  censure),  forb«ir  to  prosecute,  where  the  mur- 
dered man  had  fozgiven  the  murderer  before  he 
died  (Demosth.  e.  PatUaen.  983)  ;  or,  in  cases  of 
involuntazy  homicide,  where  the  offender  gave  the 
satisfiKtion  which  the  law  required  ;  unless  the  de- 
ceased had  given  a  special  injunction  to  avenge 
him.  (Lysias,  e.  Affor.  133,  138,  ed.  Steph. ; 
Matth.  pw  170.) 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  prosecutor  was,  to 
give  notice  to  the  accused  to  keep  away  firom  all 
public  places  and  sacrifices.  This  vras  called  wpd^- 
fiflffts^  and  was  given  at  the  funeral  of  the  de- 
ceased. (Antiph.  de  Her.  coed.  130,  139,  d«  Chor. 
14l,ed. Steph. ;  Demosth.  cLeptin.  505,  c  Aridoar, 
632,  0.  Euerg,  1160.)  After  this,  he  gave  a  pub- 
lic notice  in  tiie  market-place,  warning  the  accused 
to  appear  and  answer  to  the  charge :  here  he  was 
nid  irpatiwtuf  or  irpoayop((niy  i^yov,  (Demosth.  e. 
Maoart.  1068,  c  Ntasr.  1348.)    The  next  thing 
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I  WM,  to  prefer  the  charge  before  the  king-archon. 
To  such  charge  the  term  iwtattfprrttrOtu  or  ^f(* 
Uyat  was  peediarly  applied.  (Pollux,  viii.  33, 118* 
Harpocr. «.  v.  'EirctrK^i^oro ;  Antiph.  Koenfy.  ^apfu 
111,  ed.  Steph.)  The  charge  was  delivered  in 
writing  ;  the  proaeeutor  was  said  iaroypd^€<r0ai 
iUtriy  4p6yov.  (Antiph.  de  Chor.  145,  ed.  Steph.) 
The  king-archon  having  received  it,  after  first 
warning  the  defendant  mr^x^<^<u  '''^'^  itMm^imw 
kcDl  r&y  iXXaty  yofditmy  (Pollux,  viii.  C6,  90X  pro- 
ceeded in  due  fbnn  to  the  ^bwcpMris.  The  main 
thing  to  be  inquired  into  was  the  nature  of  the 
offence,  and  the  court  to  which  the  cognisance  ap- 
pertained. The  evidence  and  other  nuitten  were 
to  be  prepared  in  the  usual  way.  Three  months 
were  allowed  for  this  preliminaxy  inquixy,  and 
there  were  three  special  hearings,  one  in  each 
month,  called  SioSuccM-iai,  or  (aooordbg  to  Bekkerls 
reading)  wpti^MOfflm  (Antiph.  do  cSor.  146,  ed. 
Steph.)  ;  after  which,  in  the  fourth  month,  the 
king-archon  thrjj*  r^v  Bimiy.  (Matth.  p.  1 60.)  The 
defendant  was  allowed  to  put  in  a  ire^Nrypo^,  if 
he  contended  that  the  charge  ought  to  be  tried  in 
one  of  the  minor  courts.  (Pollux,  viii.  57.) 

All  the  ^yueik  9ueairr1ipia  were  held  in  the  open 
air,  in  order  that  the  judges  might  not  be  under 
the  same  roof  with  one  suspected  of  impurity  ;  nor 
the  prosecutor  with  his  adversary.  (Antiph.  doHer, 
caod.  130,  ed.  Steph.)  The  king-archon  presided, 
with  his  crown  taken  off.  (Pollux,  viii.'90.)  The 
parties  were  bound  by  the  most  solemn  oaths  ;  the 
one  swearing  that  the  charge  was  true,  that  he 
bore  such  a  relationship  to  the  deceased,  and  that 
he  would  in  conducting  his  case  confine  himself  to 
the  question  at  issue ;  the  other  declaring  the 
charge  to  be  false.  (Antiph.  de  Her,  coed.  130, 
140,  de  Ckor,  143,  ed.  Steph. ;  Demosth.  e,  Euerg, 
1161  ;  Matth.  p.  163.)  The  witnesses  on  both 
sides  were  sworn  in  like  manner  (Antiph.  do  Her, 
eaod.  130,  131,  ed.  Steph.  ;  Meier,  AU.  Proe, 
pw  675) ;  and  slaves  were  allowed  to  appear  as 
witnesses.  (Meier,  AtL  Proe,  pi  667.)  Either 
party  was  at  liber^  to  make  two  speeches,  the 
prosecutor  beginning,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
rerpcJioyta  of  Antiphon  ;  but  both  were  obliged  to 
confine  themselves  to  the  point  at  issoei  (Liys.0. 
Simon,  100  ;  Antiph.  de  dor.  143,  ed.  StepL) 
Advocates  {trvy^yopoi)  were  not  admitted  to  speak 
for  the  parties  anciently,  but  in  later  times  they 
were.  (Matth.  p.  164.)  Two  days  were  occupied  in 
the  trial  After  the  first  day  the  defendant,  if 
f(»rful  of  the  result,  was  at  liberty  to  fly  the  coun- 
try, except  in  the  case  of  parricide.  Such  flight 
could  not  be  prevented  by  the  adversary,  but  the 
property  of  the  exile  was  confiscated.  (Pollux,  viiu 
117;  Demosth.e.JrMtocr. 634,643;  Matth. p.  167.) 
On  the  third  day  the  judges  proceeded  to  give  their 
votes  ;  for  which  two  boxes  or  urns  were  prorided 
{uBpiai  or  ittJtipopus\  one  of  brass,  the  other  of 
wood  ;  the  former  for  the  condemning  ballots,  the 
latter  for  those  of  acquittaL  An  equal  number  of 
votes  was  an  acquittal ;  a  point  first  established 
(according  to  the  old  tradition)  upon  the  trial  of 
Orestes.   (Aeschyl.  Eumen,  753  ;  Matth.  p.  165.) 

As  the  defence  might  consist  either  in  a  simple 
denial  of  the  killing,  or  of  the  intention  to  kill,  or 
in  a  justification  of  the  act,  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
quire what  circumstances  amounted  to  a  legal  justi- 
fication or  excuse.  We  learn  firom  Demosthenes 
(0.  Arittoer,  637)  that  it  was  excusable  to  kill  an- 
other unintentionally  in  a  gymnastic  eonbati  01 
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to  kfll  a  friend  m  battle  or  ambmcade^  mielakiaf 
him  for  an  enemy ;  that  it  was  jnstifiable  to  ilay 
an  adulterer  if  caught  im^ao  deUeto,  or  a  paiamour 
caught  in  the  lame  way  with  a  eifter  or  daugh- 
ter, or  even  with  a  ooneubine,  if  her  children  would 
be  free.  (As  to  an  adulterer,  tee  Ly&  de  Eraiodk, 
eatd,  94,  ed.  Steph.)  It  waa  hwful  to  kill  a  rob- 
ber at  tiie  time  when  he  made  hit  attack  {<A9hs 
hfiMfiiMww)  but  not  after.  (Demoeth.  cArittoer. 
629.)  By  a  special  decree  of  the  people,  made  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  it  was  hiwiul  to 
kill  any  man  who  attempted  to  establish  a  tyranny, 
or  put  down  the  democracy,  or  committed  treason 
against  the  state.  (Lycurg.  e.  Ltocr.  165  ;  Andoc. 
diB  Myd,  18^  ed.  Steph.)  A  physician  was  ex- 
cused who  caused  the  death  of  a  patient  by  mis- 
take or  piolessional  i^orance.  ( Antiph.  rcTpa^. 
127,  ed.  Steph.)  This  distinction,  however,  must 
be  obserred.  Justifiable  homicide  left  the  perpe- 
tiator  entirely  free  from  pollution  {KnBap&¥),  That 
which,  though  unintentional,  was  not  perfectly 
free  firam 'blame,  rsquired  to  be  expiated.  See 
the  remarks  of  Antiphon  m  the  Ter^a^07^  & 
123. 
It  remains  to  speak  of  the  punishment 
The  courts  were  not  iuTested  with  a  discre- 
tionary power  in  awarding  punishment ;  the  law 
determined  this  according  'to  the  nature  of  the 
crime.  (Demoeth.  &  JViMMr.  1372.)  Wilfril  murder 
was  punished  with  death.  (Antiph.  die  Her,  eatd. 
130^  ed.  Steph. ;  Demosth.  &  Mid.  62&)  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  Thesmothetae  to  see  that  the  sen- 
tence was  executed,  and  of  the  EloTcn  to  execute 
it^    (Demosth.  e.  Aridoor.  630 ;  Meier,  AU.  Free, 

S.  74  ;  Schumann,  ^nt  Jwr.PmbLCfr.if.2A9.)  We 
aTO  seen  that  the  criminal  might  avoid  it  b^  fly- 
ing before  the  sentence  was  passed.  Malicious 
wounding  was  punished  with  banishment  and  oon- 
fiscation  of  goods.  (Lys.  e.  Simom.  100  ;  MattL 
p.  148.)  So  were  attempts  to  murder  (/SouXs^cu). 
But  where  the  design  was  followed  by  the  death 
of  him  whose  life  was  plotted  against,  and  the 
crime  was  treated  as  a  miuder,  it  might  be  punished 
with  death,  at  least  if  it  waa  tried  in  the  Areio- 
pagus ;  for  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  minor  courts 
(except  that  i¥  ^pwrrot)  had  the  power  of  inflicting 
capitu  punishment  (Matth.  p.  160 ;  SchSmann, 
Ani.Jur.PM.€fr.]^.29A ;  Meier,  AtL  Proe.  p.  313.) 
If  the  criminal  who  was  banbhed,  or  who  avoided 
his  sentence  by  voluntary  exile,  returned  to  the 
country,  an  Mti^ts  might  fixlhwith  be  laid  against 
him,  or  he  might  be  arrested  and  taken  before  the 
Thesmothetae,  or  even  sUin  on  the  spot  (Suidas, 
I.  V.  "Ei^cilir ;  Matth.  p.  168.)  The  proceeding  by 
iiraytiyti  (arrest)  might  perhaps  be  taken  against 
a  murderer  in  the  first  instance,  if  the  murder  was 
attended  with  robbery,  in  which  case  the  prosecu- 
tor was  liable  to  the  penalty  of  a  thousand  drachms 
if  he  foiled  to  get  a  fifth  of  the  votes.  (Demosth.  e. 
Arittoer.  647  ;  Meier,  AU.  Broe.  p.  231.)  But  no 
murderer,  even  after  conviction,  could  lawfolly  be 
killed,  or  even  arrested,  in  a  foreign  country. 
(Demosth.  e.  Aritloer.  631,  632.)  The  humanity 
of  the  Greeks  forbade  such  a  practice.  It  was  a 
principle  of  international  law,  that  the  exile  had  a 
safe  asylum  in  a  foreign  land.  If  an  Athenian  waa 
killed  by  a  foreigner  abroad,  the  only  method  by 
which  his  relations  could  obtain  redress,  was  to 
seice  natives  of  the  murderer^  country  (not  more 
than  three),  and  keep  them  until  the  murderer  was 
given  up  for  judgment  (Demosth.  e,  Aristoer,  647 ; 
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Pollux,  viii.  50  ;  Harpocr.  and  Suidas, «.  v. 
k4i^tor.) 

Those  who  were  convicted  of  unintcntioiial 
homicide,  not  perfectly  excusable,  were  condemned 
to  leave  the  country  for  a  year.  They  were  obliged 
to  go  out  {iiipxfv^fi^)  by  a  certain  time,  and  by 
a  certain  route  (tontV  ^^^)%  >nd  to  ex|uate 
their  offence  by  certain  rites.  Their  term  of  absenee 
was  called  k-wwruanwitis.  It  was  their  du^  abo 
to  appease  (ai8cur6ai)  the  relations  of  the  deeeased, 
or  if  he  had  none  within  a  certain  degree,  the 
members  of  his  clan,  either  by  presents  or  by 
humble  entreaty  and  snbmisri<m.  If  the  eonvicc 
could  prevail  on  them,  he  might  even  return  before 
the  year  had  expired.  The  word  aSMeBoi  is  used 
not  only  of  the  criminal  humbling  himself  to  tha 
reUtions,  but  abo  of  their  forgiving  him.  (Harpocr. 
«. «.  'Tro^yia ;  Demosth.  e.  Pomtoem.  983;  c  Ma- 
earL  1069,  e.  Arittoer.  643 ;  Matth.  pu  170.)  The 
property  of  such  a  criminal  was  not  forfeited,  and 
It  was  unkwful  to  do  any  injury  to  him  either  on 
his  leaving  the  country  or  during  his  absence. 
(Demosth.  e.  Arittoer.  634.) 

Such  waa  the  constitution  of  the  courts,  and  the 
state  of  the  kw,  as  established  by  Solon,  and 
mostly  indeed  by  Draco  ;  for  Solon  retained  most 
of  Draeo'k  ^ruuH  r6fuii.  (Demosth.  e.  Emery.  1161, 
e.  Arittoer.  636.)  But  it  appears  that  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  i^mt  in  later  times,  if  not  soon  after 
the  legislation  of  Solon,  was  greatly  abridged  ; 
and  that  most  of  the  ^vucol  Sural  were  tried  by  m 
common  jury.  It  is  probable  that  the  pec^e  pre- 
ferred the  ordinary  method  of  trial,  to  which  thcj 
were  accustomed  in  other  causes,  criminal  as  well 
as  dvil,  to  the  more  aristocratical  constitution  of  die 
court  of  i^oi.  Their  jurisdiction  in  the  courts 
ir  ^ptorroi  and  M  flpurart (y,  was,  no  doubt, 
still  retained  ;  and  there  seem  to  have  been  other 
peculiar  cases  reserved  for  their  cognisance.  (Pol- 
lux, viii  125  ;  Matth.  pu  158  ;  SchSmann,  AnL 
Jmr.  Af6.  p.  296.)  MThether  the  powers  of  the 
Areiopagus,  as  a  ermminal  oowf,  were  cnrtafled  by 
the  proceedings  of  Pericles  and  Ephialtea,  or  only 
their  administrative  and  censorial  authority  as  a 
ooimeil^  is  a  question  which  has  been  much  die- 
cussed.  •  The  strong  language  t^  Demosthenea 
(c  Aritloer.  641)  indines  one  to  the  latter  opinion. 
See  also  Dinarchus  (c  Arittag.  initX  from  which 
it  appears  there  was  no  appeal  fit>m  the  decis<m 
of  that  court  (Matth.  166  ;  Plainer,  Proe.  mmd 
Kloff.  vol  i p.  27 ;  Schihnann,  Ani.  Jmr.  Pmb.  p.  301 ; 
Thiriwall,  Cfr.  HitL  vol.  iii.  c.  17.  p.  24.) 

No  extraordinary  punishment  was  imposed  by 
the  Athenian  legislator  on  parridde.  Suidde  waa 
not  considered  a  crime  in  point  of  hiw,  though  it 
seems  to  have  been  deemed  an  offence  against  re- 
ligion ;  for  by  the  custom  of  the  country  the  hand 
of  the  suicide  was  buried  spatt  from  hn  body. 
(Aesch.  e.  Ctet.  88,  ed.  Steph.)  [C.  R  K.] 

PHORBEIA  {iH^tia).    [Capistrum.] 
PHORMINX  (<^pfirx().     [Lt&a.] 
PHOROS  (^^pos),  literaUy  tkatmfkkk  it  broe^ 
in,  was  specially  used  to  signify  the  tribute  paid  by 
the  Attic  states  to  Athens,  which  is  spoken  rf  under 
TxLoa. 

PHRATRIA.  [CiviTAa,pp.  289, 290;  TaniTS 

(Grxxk).] 

PHRY'GIO,    [P ALLnxM,  p.  851,  a.] 

PHTHORA  TON  ELEUTHERON  (fBopk 

rmy  iKwOipuy),  was  one  of  the  offences  that  might 

be  criminal^  prosecuted  at  AthensL    The  word 
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f^tfd  vmr  lignify  any  lort  of  oomiption,  bodfly  or 
mental ;  rat  tho  oxprnnon  ^.  r. «.  eomprehendi, 
if  it  ii  not  limitad  to,  a  crime  too  common  among 
the  Qreekt,  ai  appears  from  a  law  cited  by  Aee- 
chines  (0.  TVmareA.  2,  ed.  Stepb.).  On  thii  inbject 
■ee  Proagooblas  Graphs,  and  Schumann,  Ani. 
Jnr.  Pmb.  Or,  pp.  835,  338.  [C.  K  K.] 

PHYGE  (^v>^).     [EzsiLiUM.] 

PH  YLARCHI  {^XafXoi\  generally  the  pre- 
fects of  the  tribes  in  any  state,  as  at  Epidamnns, 
where  the  gorenment  was  formerly  rested  in  the 
^Kafx^^t^  ^*^  afterwards  in  a  senate.  ( Arist  PoiU, 
▼.  I.)  At  Atibens  the  officers  so  called  were  (after 
the  age  of  Cleisthenes)  ten  in  number,  one  for  each 
of  the  tribes,  and  were  specially  chmged  with  the 
command  aiiid  soperintendence  of  the  cavalry. 
(Hazpoer.  t.  v.;  PoUnz,  Tiii  94.)  There  can  be  but 
little  donbt,  that  each  of  the  Phylarchs  commanded 
die  cataliy  of  his  own  tribe,  and  they  were  them- 
selves  oolliaetiTely  and  indiridnally  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  two  Hippaichs,  just  as  the  Taziarchs 
were  subject  to  the  two  Stmtegi.  According  to 
Pollux  (riii  94),  they  were  elec^bed  one  fiom  each 
tribe  by  the  Anhons  collectiTcly ;  but  his  anthority 
can  hardly  be  considered  as  conchuiTe  on  this  point 
Herodotus  (t.  19)  informs  us  that  when  Cleisthenes 
increased  the  number  of  ihe  tribes  from  four  to  ten, 
healaomade  ten  Phylarchs  instead  of  four.  It  has 
been  thought,  howerer  (Titmann,Stoats«.  pp.  274» 
275),  that  the  historian  should  hare  said  ten 
Phylarchs  in  ^e  place  of  the  old  ^Xotfoo'iActf, 
who  were  four  in  number,  one  for  each  of  the  old 
tribes.  (See  Wachsmuth,  JTeOm.  AUtrifmmA. 
▼ol.  i.  pp.  425, 543,  toI.  ii  p.  326, 2d  ed.)  [K W.] 

PHYEOBASILEIS  (^uXotfeuriXcir).  The 
origin  and  duties  of  the  Athenian  ma^tiates,  so 
called,  are  iuTolTed  in  much  obscurity,  and  the 
little  knowledge  we  possess  on  the  subject  is  de- 
rired  almost  entireh'  from  the  grammarians.  In 
the  earliest  times  they  were  four  in  number,  re- 
presenting each  one  of  the  four  tribes,  and  probably 
elected  (but  not  for  life)  from  and  by  them. 
(Hesych.  «.v.)  They  were  nominated  nom  the 
knpatridae,  and  during  the  continuance  of  royalty 
at  Athens,  these  **  kings  of  the  tribes  **  were  the 
constant  assessors  of  the  soTcreign,  and  rather  as 
his  colleagues  than  counsellors.  (Thirlwall,  Hiti, 
of  Oreeet^  toL  ii.  pw  11.)  From  an  expression  in 
one  of  the  laws  of  Solon  (Plut  SoUmj  19),  it  ap- 
pears that  before  his  time  the  kings  of  the  tribes 
exercised  a  criminal  jurisdictiott  in  cases  of  murder 
or  high  treason ;  in  which  respect,  and  as  con- 
nected with  the  four  tribes  of  tne  city,  they  may 
be  compared  with  the  **  dnumTiri  perduellionis  **  at 
Rome,  who  appeared  to  have  represented  the  two 
ancient  tribes  of  the  Ramnes  and  Tities.  (Nie- 
bnhr,  Hiti.  of  Bome^  toL  I  p.  804.)  They  were 
also  intrusted  (but  perhaps  m  later  times)  with 
the  perfonnance  of  certam  relinous  rites,  and  as 
tbeysat  in  the  ^oo'Ucioi'  (Poll,  viil  lllX  they 
probably  acted  as  assessors  of  the  Hpx^^  fioffiXds, 
or  *'  Rex  sacrifieulus,**  as  they  had  formerly  done 
of  the  king.  Though  they  were  originally  con- 
nected with  the  four  ancient  tribes,  still  they  were 
not  abolished  by  Cleisthenes  when  he  increased 
the  number  of  tribes  and  otherwise  altered  the 
constitution  of  Athens ;  probably  because  their 
duties  were  mainly  of  a  religious  character. 
(Wachsmuth,  HeBm.  AUertkmmJi  toL  ii  p.  426, 
t2d  ed.)  They  ^ypear  to  have  existed  even  after 
his  timc^  and  acted  as  judges,  but  in  unimpor- 
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tant  or  merely  formal  matters.  They  pmided, 
we  are  told  (Poll.  riiL  120),  over  the  court  of  the 
Ephetae,  held  at  the  Piytaneium,  in  the  mode 
trials  oyer  instruments  of  homicide  (ol  rfir  ikfdx«r 
ilitat\  and  it  was  part  of  their  duty  to  lemore 
these  instruments  beyond  the  Ihnits  of  their 
country  (rh  ifiirwhv  ii^vxor  ^wtpopivmi).  We 
may  reasonably  conclude  that  this  jurisdiction  was 
a  relic  of  more  important  functions,  such  as  those 
described  by  Plutarch  (SoUmj  19),  from  which, 
and  their  connection  with  the  Prybmeinm,  it  hai 
been  oonjeetared  that  they  were  identical  with  the 
old  Pzytanes.  (MOUer,  J^Miiea.  §  67.)  Plutaith 
{L  c)  speaks  of  them  both  as  fitunk9t$  and  ir^ 
roMiir.  In  a  ifii^/u,  quoted  by  Andoddes  (d§ 
MftL  p.  11),  the  tide  of  /Ba^iXctf  seems  to  be  ap* 
plied  to  them.  [K  W.] 

PHYLON  (fvX^ir).    [TRiBua.] 

PICTU'RA(7fMi4>^,7pa^ME4,C«7P«^)f  IMunt- 
ing.  I.  The  art  of  imitating  the  appearances  of 
bodies  upon  an  even  surfoce,  by  means  of  l^ht 
and  shade  or  colour,  was  an  art  most  extensirely 
cultirated  by  the  ancients,  but  especially  by  the 
Greeks,  amongst  whom  it  was  certunly  carried  to 
the  highest  d^ree  of  technical  development 

II.  AmAotitiei,  The  principal  original  soureaa 
of  information  upon  the  history  of  ancient  art,  are 
FnuMmias,  the  elder  Pli^y,  and  Quintilian ;  the 
writings  also  of  Cicero,  Lncian,  Adian,  Aristotle^ 
Athenaeus,  Plutarch,  tile  dder  and  younger  Phi- 
lostratUB,  contain  many  hints  and  maxims  inya- 
Inable  to  the  historian  of  art  The  best  modem 
woiks  on  the  subject  are:  Junius,  IM  Piatttn 
Vttenm  and  Octttdogut  ArHfiemm^  Roter.  1694, 
folio,  which  contam  almost  all  tiie  pasnges  in 
andent  authors  relating  to  the  arts ;  but  the  Cata- 
logue is  the  more  Taluable  portion  of  the  work ; 
Sillig,  OaUHogua  Aft^bmn^  Dresden  1827,  8to., 
an  indispensable  supplement  to  the  Catalogue  c^ 
Jmilus ;  this  excellent  wori^  written  equwy  fior 
the  scholar  and  the  artist,  has  been  translated  into 
English  under  the  title  of  a  Dietumarff  of  Um 
ArHstt  of  Antiqmty^  1887*;  a  forther  supple- 
ment to  Sillig,  (^  great  importance,  is  the  work  of 
M.  Raoul-Rochette,  LeUn  a  M.  Sekoru,  Si^ppU- 
ment  au  Oataloguo  de»  AfHdet  de  PAn^qiaU 
Greeque  d  Ronudn^^  Paris  1845  ;  MOUer,  Hand- 
buck  der  ArMologH  der  JTmut,  Breslan  1848,  8to., 
3rd  ed.  by  Welcker,  a  most  useful  work,  but 
written  more  for  the  antiquair  than  the  artist; 
the  2nd  edition  has  recently  been  tnmslated  by 
Mr.  Leitch  ;  BSttiger,  Ideen  xur  ArtkHUoffU  der 
Malereiy  Dresden  1811,  8to.,  first  part,  fimn  the 
earliest  times  until  Pdygnotos  and  his  oontem- 
porsries,  inclusiye  ;  Duiand,  ffidoin  de  la  Pei»' 
tare  AndenmAf  London  1725,  folio,  a  translation  of 
book  xxxT.  of  Pliny,  with  copious  notes ;  Carlo 
Dati,  Vile  del  Pittori  J  alidb',  Florence  1667, 
4to.,  the  lives  of  Zeuxls,  Parrhsisius,  Apelles,  and 
Protogenes  ;  Thiersch,  Ueber  die  Epoeken  der  bit" 
denden  Kwut  uiUer  den  Qriedtm^  MUnchen  1829, 
Sto.,  2nd  ed. ;  Raoul-Rochette,  Reckertket  eur 
VEmplM  de  la  Peiniute,  &c.,  Paris  1836,  4to. ; 
John,  Malerei  der  AUen^  Beriin  1836,  8to.  ;  Le- 
tronne,  Ldtret  dim  AnHquatr$  d  im  Artittef 
Paris  1840,  8to.  ;  Nagler,  NetuM  aUffememee  K^knd- 

*  An  important  error,  howerer,  among  many 
others,  in  this  translation,  demands  notice  ;  the 
term  enamd  is  throughout  erroneously  used  in  tho 
place  of  AMxnytfe. 
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ler-LetneoH^  MUnchen,  17  vols.  8to.,  not  yet  com* 
pleted ;  and  the  lectures  of  Fuseli  upon  ancient 
paintinff,  and  of  Flaxman  up<m  sculpture.  Other 
works  hare  been  written  upon  general  and  par- 
ticular subjects  bearing  more  or  less  upon  painting, 
snch  as  those  of  Heyne,  Meyer,  Hirt,  Hermann, 
Kngler,  V5lkel,  Jacobs,  Creuxer,  Orund,  Caylus, 
Leresque,  Millin,  D^Hancanrille,  Quatrem^  de 
Quincy,  Inghirami,  Visconti,  Millmgen,  and  others, 
too  numerous  to  mention  here.  Of  the  celebrated 
work  of  Winckelmann,  CfemAiekte  der  Kund  de§ 
AUerthunu^  only  a  rery  small  portiffld  is  devoted 
to  painting. 

III.  FaimHng  m  Ua  earJiett  state.  The  legends 
relating  to  the  origin  of  painting  in  Greece, 
though  they  may  have  no  real  historical  value,  are 
at  least  interesting  to  the  lovers  of  art.  One 
legend,  which  is  recorded  by  Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxv. 
12.  s.  43)  and  is  adverted  to  by  Athenagoras 
(L^fot.  pro  Christ,  14.  p.  59,  ed.  Dechair),  relates 
the  origin  of  the  delineation  of  a  shadow  (vKia, 
(Ticicrypa^,  Pollux,  vii.  128),  which  is  the  essen* 
tial  principle  of  design,  the  basis  of  the  imitative 
and  plastic  arts.  The  legend  runs  as  follows :  — 
The  daughter  of  a  certain  Dibutades,  a  potter  of 
Sicyon,  at  Corinth,  struck  with  the  shadow  of  her 
lover  who  was  about  to  leave  her,  cast  by  her 
lamp  upon  the  wall,  drew  its  outline  (umbram  em 
fads  Untu  emmmscrymt)  with  such  force  and 
fidelity,  that  her  fiither  cut  away  the  plaster 
within  the  outline,  and  took  an  impression  from 
the  wall  in  clay,  which  he  bsked  with  the  rest  of 
his  pottery.  (Did,  ofBiog,  s.  «.)  There  seem  to 
be,  however,  other  claimants  to  the  honour  of 
having  invented  skiagraphy  ((rictaypa^fa).  Athe- 
nagoras (2.  e.)  mentions  Saurias  of  Samos,  who 
traced  his  horse^s  shadow  in  the  sun  with  the 
point  of  his  spear,  and  Crato  of  Siqron,  whom  he 
s^les  the  inventor  of  drawing  or  outline  (ypo^ix^), 
for  he  was  the  first  to  practise  the  art  upon  tablets 
with  prepared  grounds  (^i'  wfyoict  XtXcvjcviA^i^fy). 
Pliny  {H,  N.  vii  57)  mentions  upon  the  testimony 
of  Aristotle,  that  Eucheir  (Ei;x«<f)»  a  relation  of' 
Daedalus,  invented  painting  in  Greece.  (Diet  of 
Biog.  S.V.)  Although  Pliny^s account  (H.  N,  zzzv. 
5)  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  painting  in  Greece 
is  somewhat  circumstantial,  his  information  can  still 
not  be  considered  as  authentic  matter  of  history  ; 
and  the  existence  of  several  of  the  most  ancient 
artists,  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  many  Greek  wri> 
ters,  is  very  questionable.  Besides  those  already 
spoken  of,  we  find  mention  made  of  Philodes  of 
Egypt ;  Cleanthes,  Ardices,  and  Cleopliantus,  of 
Corinth  ;  Telephanes  of  Sicyon,  Eugrammus,  and 
others.  (Upon  the  meanings  of  some  of  these 
names  see  Bdttiger,  Ideen  zw  ArduMogie^  p.  138, 
and  Thiersch,  Epw^  &&,  note  22,  and  Diet,  of 
Biog,  art  Ckdrisopkus.) 

Scmlpturs  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  more 
ancient  art  than  pauUitig ;  but  this  arises  from  an 
imperfect  comprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  two 
arts,  which  are  one  in  origin,  end,  and  principle, 
and  differ  only  in  their  development.  Design  is 
the  basis  of  both,  colour  is  essential  to  neither,  nor 
can  it  be  said  to  belong  more  particulariy  to  the 
latter  (ypapucii)  than  to  the  former  (irXaorifc^). 
Coloured  works  in  plastic,  in  imitation  of  nature, 
were  in  ancient  times  as  common,  and  probably 
more  so,  than  coloured  designs:  the  majority  of  the 
illustrations  upon  the  vases  are  colourless.  The 
flainuig  of  the  human  body,  or  the  colouring  of 
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images,  is  the  common  notion  of  the  origin  of  paint- 
ing ;  but  smiple  oo^oanii^,  and  /xBurfu^  strictly 
speaking,  are  quite  distinct ;  the  distinction  b^ 
tween  ""  to  colour,^  XP^C^"'*  cdurem  imdueer%  and 
^  to  paint,^^  (uypaptiyy  pingere^  dtUntttrt.  (Pollux, 
viL  126.)  The  colouring  of  the  early  wooden 
images,  the  ancient  {^o,  or  the  ^pi^Uy  the  voA- 
X<i{ia,  and  the  8a(8a^  must  certainly  have  pre- 
ceded any  important  essays  in  painting,  or  the 
representation  of  forms  upon  an  even  sur&ce  by 
means  of  colour  and  light  and  shade  c<Hnbined. 
But  this  is  no  stage  in  the  art  of  painting,  and 
these  figures  were  most  probaUy  ooloored  by  the 
artists  who  made  them,  by  the  old  wXJurrai  at 
ipfioykC^KU^  themselves ;  the  existence,  however, 
of  the  art  of  design  is  established  by  the  existence 
of  the  plastic  art 

We  will  now  as  briefly  as  possible  consider  the 
gradual  development  of  painting,  and  the  infonna- 
tion  relating  to  its  nrogressive  steps,  preserved  in 
ancient  writers.  Tne  simplest  form  of  design  or 
drawing  (7pa^iic^)  is  the  outline  of  a  shadow,  with- 
out any  intomediate  markings,  or  the  shape  of  a 
shadow  itself  (a  silkouette\  in  blade,  white,  or  in 
colour  (umbra  Aomims  Uneis  eircumdmeta)  ;  this 
kind  of  drawing  was  termed  VKtarfpau^ia.  Bat  thia 
simple  figure  or  shade,  <rjc(a  (ffKtaypdfifia)^  whra 
in  colour  was  also  essentially  a  monochram  Qtowo- 
XP^futroy),  The  next  step  was  the  ontUne,  the 
**  pictnra  linearis,**  the  mon(^[ram  {fimf6yp€tfM^v)  - 
this  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Philodes  of 
Egypt  or  Cleanthes  of  Corinth,  but  first  developed 
in  practice  by  Ardices  of  Corinth  and  Teleplumes 
of  Sicyon :  it  was  the  complete  outline  with  the 
inner  markings,  still  without  colour ;  such  as  we 
find  upon  the  ancient  vases,  or  such  as  the  cde- 
brated  designs  of  Flaxman,  which  are  perfect 
monograms.  These  outlines  were  most  probaUy 
originally  practised  upon  a  white  ground  (ip  wfwuri 
XcAevicMficrf)),  for  Pliny  remarks  that  Uiey  were 
first  coloured  by  Cleophantus  of  Corinth,  who  used 
**  testa  trita,**  by  which  we  should  perhaps  under- 
stand that  he  was  the  first  to  draw  them  upon  m 
coloured  or  red  ground,  such  as  that  of  the  vases. 
(Plin.  H,  N,  xxxv.  5.) 

The  next  step  is  the  more  perfect  form  of  the 
monochrom,  alluded  to  above ;  in  this,  light  and 
shade  were  introduced,  and  in  its  most  ptffect  state 
it  was,  in  everything  that  is  essential,  a  perfect 
picture.  These  **  monochromata  **  were  practised 
in  all  times,  and  by  the  greatest  masters.  Pliny, 
speaking  of  Zeuxis  (H,  N,  xxxv.  36),  says,  **  pinxit 
et  monochromata  ex  albo  ;**  ex  (tSn,  that  is,  in 
gray  and  gray,  similar  to  the  ckiarisemi  of  the 
Italians.  They  are  described  by  Quintilian  (xL  3. 
§  46),  "  qui  singulis  pinxerunt  coloribus,  alia  tamsm 
tfmuMntioru,  alkt  redttctiora  fecerunt**  Th^  wera 
painted  also  red  in  red.  Pliny  (//.  N.  xxxiiL  39) 
tells  us  that  the  old  masters  painted  them  in  vtf- 
milion,  **"  Cinnabari  veteres,  quae  eUam  mme  voonl 
numockromaia^  pingebant,**  and  also  in  red  lead, 
but  that  afterwiurds  the  rubrica  or  red  ochre  was 
substituted  for  these  colours,  being  of  a  more  de- 
licate and  more  agreeable  tint 

Hygiemon,  Dinias,  and  Channadas,  are  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (//.  JV.  xxxv.  34)  as  having  been 
famous  ancient  monochromists ;  their  age  is  not 
known,  but  they  most  probably  practised  the 
simpler  form,  such  as  we  find  upon  the  most  andoit 
vases.  Four  monochroms  in  the  latter  style,  red 
in  red,  were  discovered  in   Herculanenm.     (Le 
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Anikkiid  d*EreoUmo^  toI.  l  plates  I,  2,  3,  4.) 
Thej  are  pointingB  of  a  late  date  and  are  of  con* 
liderable  merit  in  every  respect,  but  the  colours 
hare  beoi  nearly  destroyed  by  the  heat,  and  the 
pictures  are  in  some  pbices  de&eed ;  they  are 
painted  upon  marble.  They  were  probably  all 
executed  by  the  same  artist,  Alexander  of  Athens^ 
AAEHANAP02  ASHNAIOS  EFFA^EN,  is  an  in- 
scription upon  one  of  them  (pL  1),  which  representi 
five  females,  with  their  names  attached,  two  of 
whom  are  playing  at  the  ancient  game  of  the  taii 
{hffrptpfaXwiMs),  These  tablets  are  in  the  col- 
lection of  ancient  paintbgs  of  the  Museo-Borbonico 
at  Naples,  Nos.  408,  409,  410,  411. 

The  next  and  last  essential  step  towards  the 
full  deTelopment  or  establishment  of  the  art  of 
painting  {iuypaipitC)  was  the  proper  application  of 
local  colours  in  accordance  with  nature.  This  is, 
howeyer,  quite  a  distinct  process  from  the  simple 
application  of  a  Tariety  of  colours  before  light  and 
shade  were  properly  understood,  although  each  ob- 
ject may  hare  had  its  own  absolute  colour.  The 
local  colour  of  an  object  is  the  colour  or  appearance 
it  assumes  in  a  particular  light  or  position,  which 
rolonr  depends  upon,and changes  with,  the  light  and 
the  sdrrounding  objects  ;  this  was  not  thoroughly 
understood  until  a  very  late  period,  but  there  wiU 
be  occasion  to  speak  of  this  hereafter.  Probably 
Eumarus  of  Athens,  and  certainly  Cimon*  of 
Cleonae,  belonged  to  the  class  of  ancient  tetra- 
chromists  or  polychromists,  for  painting  in  a  variety 
of  colours,  without  a  due  or  at  least  a  partial  ob- 
servance of  the  laws  of  light  and  shade,  is  simply 
polychromy  ;  and  a  picture  of  this  latter  descrip- 
tion is  a  much  more  simple  eflbrt  than  the  rudest 
forms  of  the  monochrom  in  chiaroscuro.  There  are 
a  few  examples  of  this  kind  of  polychrom  upon  the 
most  ancient  vases.  In  the  works  of  Eumarus  of 
Athens,  however,  there  must  have  been  some  at- 
tention to  light  and  shade,  and  in  those  of  Cimon 
of  Cleonae  still  more. 

IV.  Pamting  im  Asia  Minor  attd  m  Magna 
Cfraeeia,  It  is  singular  that  the  poems  of  Homer 
do  not  contain  any  mention  of  painting  as  an 

*  These  two  names  are  generally  connected 
with  each  other,  but  Eumarus  must  have  preceded 
Cimon  some  time.  He  was  the  first,  according  to 
Pliny  (H.  N.  xxxv.  84),  who  distinguished  the 
male  firom  the  female  in  painting :  "  qui  primus  in 
pictnra  marem  feminamque  discreverit, .  . .  figums 
omnes  imitari  ansum.^  The  most  obvious  dis- 
tinction which  here  suggests  itself  can  scarcely  be 
alluded  to  by  Pliny,  or  Eumarus  must  belong  to  a 
very  early  period,  for  we  find  that  distinction  very 
decidedly  given  on  even  the  most  ancient  vases, 
whenever  the  figure  is  naked.  That  Eumarus 
dared  or  ventured  to  imitate  all  figures,  may  imply 
that  he  made  every  distinction  between  the  male 
and  the  female,  giving  also  to  each  sex  a  character- 
istic style  of  design,  and  even  in  the  compositions, 
draperies,  attitudes,  and  complexions  of  his  figures, 
clearly  illustrating  the  dispositions  and  attributes 
of  each,  exhibiting  a  robust  and  vigorous  form  in 
the  males,  and  making  the  females  slighter  and 
more  delicate.  These  qualities  are  aU  perfecUy 
compatible  with  the  imperfect  state  of  the  art  of 
even  so  early  a  period^  and  they  may  also  be  very 
evident,  notwithstanding  ill-arranged  composition, 
defective  design,  crude  colour,  and  a  hard  and 
tasteless  execution. 
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imitative  art,  nor  is  there  mention  of  any  artist, 
similar  to  Hephaestus,  who  might  represent  the 
class  of  painters.  This  is  the  more  remarkable^ 
since  Homer  speaks  of  rich  and  elaborate  em- 
broidery as  a  thing  not  uncommon  ;  it  is  sufficient 
to  mention  the  splendid  Diplax  of  Helen  (//.  iiL 
126),  in  which  were  worked  many  battles  of  the 
Greeks  and  Trojans  fought  on  her  account  This 
embroidery  is  actual  painting  in  principle,  and  is 
a  species  of  painting  in  practice,  and  it  was  consi- 
dered such  by  the  Romans,  who  termed  it  **  pictnra 
textilis**  (Cio.  Kerr.  u.  4.  1),  ''textili  stragulo, 
magnifids  operibus  picto  *"  (Id.  TVae.  v.  21) ;  that 
is,  painted  with  the  needle,  embroidered,  aeupido^ 
(Ovid.  MeL  vl  23  ;  Virg.  Am.  ix.  582.)  The 
various  allusions  also  to  other  arts,  similar  in 
nature  to  painting,  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  paint- 
ing must  have  existed  in  some  degree  in  Homer^s 
time,  although  the  only  kind  of  painting  he  notices 
is  the  *'  red-cheeked  ^  and  "  purple-cheeked  ships  ** 
(i^f r  ^Torcippoi,  2L  ii  637  ;  yias  ^oufMOfwoftjf- 
ovs,  Od,  XL  123),  and  an  ivory  ornament  for  the 
&oes  of  horses,  which  a  Maeonian  or  Carian  wo- 
man oolonis  with  purple.  {IL  iv.  141.)  The  de-  . 
sofiption  of  the  shield  of  Achilles,  worked  by 
Hmhaestus  in  various- coloured  metals,  satisfiw- 
toruy  establishes  the  fiurt  that  the  plastic  art  must 
have  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  development 
in  the  time  of  Homer,  and  therefore  determines  also 
the  existence  of  the  art  of  design.  {Anddineamdi; 

Painting  seems  to  have  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  Asia  Minor,  while  it  was  still  in  its  infiuicy 
in  Greece,  for  Candaules,  king  of  Lydia(B.c.  716), 
is  said  to  have  purohased  at  a  high  price  a  paint- 
ing of  Bularchiu,  which  represented  a  batUe  of 
theMagnetes.  (Plin.^.  M  xxxv.  34.)  It  would 
appear  from  the  expression  of  Pliny  (/T.  AT.  vii.  39) 
that  Candaules  paid  the  painter  as  much  gold  coin 
as  would  cover  the  picture.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  the  tradition  is  very  donbtfiil  (see  DieL  of 
Biqg,  art  Biihrokm) ;  but  tiiis  painting  of  Bularchus 
is  not  an  isolated  fi^t  in  evidence  of  the  eariy 
cultivation  of  painting  in  Asia ;  there  is  a  remark- 
able passage  in  Esdriel,  who  prophesied  about 
600  B.&,  relating  to  pictures  of  the  Assyrians 
(xxiii.  14,  15) :  **  Men  pourtrayed  upon  the  wall, 
the  images  of  the  Chaldeans  powrtrajfed  wiA  iwr- 
DM/ton,  girded  with  girdles  upon  their  loins,  ex- 
ceeding in  dyed  aUire  upon  their  heads,  all  of  them 
princes  to  look  to,  after  the  manner  of  the  Babylo- 
nians of  Chaldea,  the  land  of  their  nativity.** 

The  old  Ionic  or  Asiatic  painting,  the  ''genus 
picturae  Asiaticum,**  as  Pliny  {H,  M  xxxv.  10. 
s.  36)  terms  it,  most  probably  flourished  at  the 
same  time  with  the  Ionian  architecture,  and  con- 
tinued as  an  independent  school  until  the  sixth 
century  b.  c,  when  the  lonians  lost  their  liberty, 
and  with  their  liberty  their  art  Herodotus  (i. 
164)  mentions  that  when  Harpagus  besieged  the 
town  of  Phocaea  (b.  c  544),  the  inhabitants  col- 
lected all  their  valuables,  their  statues  and  votive 
offerings  from  the  temples,  leaving  only  their 
pamtii^s,  and  such  works  in  metal  or  of  stone  aa 
could  not  easily  be  removed,  and  fled  with  them 
to  the  island  of  Chios  ;  from  which  we  may  con- 
clude that  paintings  were  not  only  valued  \ry  the 
Phocaeans,  but  also  common  among  them.  He- 
rodotus (iv.  88)  also  informs  us  that  Mandrodes  of 
Samos,  who  constructed  for  Dareius  Hystaspis  the 
bridge  of  boats  across  the  Bosporus  (b.  g.  508)| 
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had  a  pidnra  painted,  npmenting  ihe  pavage  of 
Oareini^  anny,  and  the  kixig  leated  on  a  throne 
rsTiewing  the  tnopa  ai  they  pasaed,  which  he  de- 
dicated in  the  temple  of  Hem  at  Samoa. 

After  the  oonqneit  of  Ionia,  Samoa  became  the 
Mat  of  the  arte.  (Herod,  iii.  60.)  The  Heneom 
at  Samoa,  in  which  the  picture  of  Mandrocles  was 
placed,  waa  a  general  depository  fw  worki  of  art, 
and  in  the  time  of  Strabo  appears  to  have  been 
particohtfly  rich  in  paintings,  for  he  terms  it  a 
■^  pictore-gailery "  (irivojico^inf,  tow.  pi  637). 
Gonsecratoid  or  votire  pictures  on  panels  or  teUets 
(wlroKts  iufaK€itihoi,  or  Tpo^  i9aK€ifi4imi)  con* 
stituted  a  consideiable  portion  of  the  ivoBii/wra 
or  Totive  offerings  in  the  temples  of  Gieeee,  most 
of  which  in  a  kter  period  had  a  distinct  bujlding 
or  gallery  (o&iy/ta)  attached  to  them  disposed  ior 
the  reosption  of  pictures  and  wo^  of  this  dass. 
(Pans,  i  22.  §  i,  z.  25.  §  1, 2 ;  Ath.  ziiL  p.  606,  b.; 
Stiab.  ix.  p.  396.) 

After  the  dedine  of  the  Ionian  art,  painting 
flourished  amongst  the  Greeks  in  Italy  and  Sicily, 
and  especiaUy  in  Crotona,  Sybaris,  and  Tarentum. 
.  Aristotle  (de  Mirab.  AnteulL  c.  99)  speaks  of  a 
magnificent  cloth  or  pallium  (tfidrtoy)  of  Aids- 
thenes  of  Sybaris,  which  measured  15  cubits,  was 
of  the  richest  purple,  and  in  it  were  worked  the 
representetions  of  cities,  of  gods,  and  of  men.  It 
came  afterwards  into  the  possession  of  the  tyrant 
Dionysins  the  elder,  who  sold  it  to  the  CarUiagi- 
nians  for  120  talents.  This  is  suffident  eridenoe 
of  the  existence  of  painting  among  the  Italiots, 
and  eren  of  painting  of  a  high  degree. 

Pliny  would  induce  us  to  belwre  that  painting 
was  esteblished  throughout  Italy  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Taiqainius  Pnscus  (H.  M  zzzr.  6).  He 
mentions  some  most  andent  paintings  at  CSaere ; 
and  a  naked  group  of  Helen  and  Atalanta,  of 
beantiful  forms,  painted  upon  the  wall  of  a  temple 
at  Lanuvium,  and  some  paintings  by  the  same 
artist  in  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Ardea,  accompanied 
with  an  inscription  in  andent  Latin  chancters, 
recording  the  name  of  the  artist  and  the  gratitude 
of  Ardea.   (iJ.  AT.  zzzr.  6,  37.) 

V.  PmHiimg  m  QrteoB,  Cimon  of  Cleonae  is 
the  first  important  personage  we  meet  with  in  the 
history  of  painting  in  Greece.  His  exact  period 
is  very  uncertain,  but  he  was  probably  a  oontem> 
porary  of  Solon,  and  lived  at  least  a  century  before 
Polygnotus.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary,  as  Pliny 
supposes,  that  he  must  haye  preceded  Bularchns, 
which  would  place  him  very  much  earlier ;  as  he 
may  easily  haye  acquired  &e  art  in  one  of  the 
Ionian  dties,  for  in  the  time  of  Solon  there  was  a 
▼eiy  extensive  intercourse  between  Greece  and  the 
Asiatic  colonies.  The  superior  quality  of  the 
works  of  Cimon,  to  which  Pliny  and  Aelian  bear 
sufficient  testimony,  is  a  strong  reason  for  assigning 
him  a  later  date  ;  but  his  having  been  contem- 
porary with  Dionysins  of  Colophon,  who  imiteted 
the  works  of  Polygnotus,  is  quite  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. This  has  been  inferred  from  the  oocorrence 
of  the  name  Cimon  in  connection  with  that  of 
Dionynus  in  Simonides  {AnthoL  Pal.  ix.  758,  and 
in  Append,  il  p.  648)  ;  but  as  MUller  {Arckaologie^ 
§99.  1)  has  observed,  MOcmt  ought  to  be  there 
most  probably  substituted  for  Klfiup. 

Cimon  improved  upon  the  inventions  of  Eumanis ; 
he  was  the  first  who  made  foreshortenings  (pata- 
gnpha%  and  drew  the  figure  in  a  variety  of  atti- 
todsa  I  ha  fiiat  made  muscolw  artioilationi^  indi- 
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cated  the  veins,  and  gave  natural  fiilda  to  diapeiy 
(Plin.^.iV:xxxv.  34.)  The  term  **  catagnq>li8,* 
which  Pliny  uses,  evidently  signifies  any  oblique 
view  of  the  figure  or  oomitenance  whatever,  whether 
in  profile  or  otherwise ;  in  technical  ]ai^gnage,y^r»- 

We  learn  firom  Aelian  (  V.  H.  viiL  8)  thai  Ciraou 
was  much  better  paid  for  his  works  than  any  of  his 
predecessors.  This  abne  implies  a  great  siqieriority 
in  his  works.  He  appeara  to  have  emancipated 
pointing  from  ito  archaic  rigidity  ;  and  his  works 
probably  occupied  a  middle  |daoe  between  the 
productions  of  the  earlier  school  and  those  of  Poly- 
gnotus of  Thasos. 

At  the  time  of  Pdygnotns  (&  c.  460%  partly  on 
account  of  the  changas  which  took  place  in  the 
Greek  character  subsequent  to  the  Persian  invasion, 
and  partly  in  consequence  of  his  own  great  works 
in  Athens  and  at  Ddphi,  painting  attracted  the 
attention  of  all  Greece  ;  but  previous  to  this  time, 
the  only  dties  that  had  paid  any  oonnderBble  at- 
tention to  it,  were  Aegma,  Sicyon,  Corinth,  and 
Athens.  Sicyon  and  Corinth  had  long  been  fiunoos 
for  their  paintings  upon  vases  and  upon  articles  of 
frimitore  ;  the  school  of  Athens  waa  of  much  later 
date  than  the  others,  and  had  attained  no  cdebri^ 
whatever,  until  the  arrival  of  Pdygnotoa  from 
Thasos  raised  it  to  that  pre-eminence  which, 
through  various  droumstanoes,  it  continued  to 
maintain  fiv  more  than  two  centuries,  althot^h 
very  &w  of  the  great  painten  of  Greece  were  na- 
tives  of  Athena. 

It  has  been  attempted  hitherto,  as  &r  aa  ooi 
space  would  admit  o^  to  trace  the  progressive  steps 
of  Grecian  painting  from  ite  infimcy,  until  it  at- 
tained that  degree  of  development  requidte  to  en- 
title it  to  the  name  of  an  independent  art ;  bat 
before  entering  upon  the  conddemtion  of  the  paint- 
ing of  the  Greeks  in  ite  complete  development,  it 
will  be  well  to  examine  both  their  technic  sjrstona 
and  their  mechanical  means. 

VI.  Teekmk.—  Vdndn^  MederiaU^  <£«.  (jpip- 
Htuca,  0Aa<,  dec,  PoUnx,  viL  128).  The  Oredcs 
painted  with  wax,  resms,  and  in  water  coloora,  to 
which  they  gave  a  proper  consistency,  according  to 
the  material  npon  which  they  painted,  with  gum 
(pmnmi)^  glue  {ffiuiinMm\  and  the  white  of  egg 
{ovi  aOnanem) ;  gum  and  glue  were  the  most  com- 
mon. It  does  not  iqppear  that  they  ever  painted 
in  oil ;  the  only  menti<m  of  oil  in  ancient  writers 
in  connection  with  painting,  is  the  small  quantity 
which  entered  into  the  composition  of  encaustic  var- 
nish, to  temper  it  (Vitruvius,  vii  9  ;  Plin.  If.  M 
xxxiii.  40.)  They  painted  upon  wood,  day,  plaster, 
stone,  parchment,  and  canvas ;  the  last  was^  accord- 
ing to  one  account  (Plin.  H.  2^.  xxxv.  33),  not  used 
till  the  time  of  Nero  ;  and  though  this  statement 
f4>pears  to  be  doubtful  (**  depictam  in  tabula 
atpariove  imaginem  rei,*^  (Quint  ImL  Or.  vi  1.  § 
32  ;  see  Raoul-Rochette,  p.  331),  the  use  of  can- 
vas must  have  been  of  late  introduction,  as  there 
is  no  mention  of  it  having  been  employed  by  the 
Greek  painten  of  the  best  periods.  They  generally 
painted  upon  panels  or  tablete  (irlMurcr,  mvdcia, 
tahdaey  tabeUae\  and  very  rarely  upon  walls ; 
and  an  easd  siinilar  to  what  is  now  nsed,  was 
common  among  the  ancients,  who  called  it  6itpi€as 
or  Ka\6€as.  (Pollux,  vii  129.)  Even  in  the 
time  of  Pliny,  when  wall-painting  was  common, 
those  only  who  painted  easel-pictures  (tabmlae) 
were  hdd  in  esteem :  **  sed  nulla  gloria  artificom  est 
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was.  eornxn  qni  tabulas  pinxere  **  {U.N,  zxxt.  37) ; 
that  ifl,  those  who  pfunted  history  or  faUe  upon 
panels,  in  what  is  tenned  the  historic  or  great 
style,  the  m^^o^oj^nip&Mx  of  Vitraviuj  (vii.  4^  6% 
and  the  xpv<'^oyp«#>  of  Plutarch.  {AraL  13.) 
These  panels,  when  finished,  were  fixed  into  finames 
of  Tarious  descriptions  and  materials  (Plin.  H.  iV. 
xxxT.  45),  and  encased  in  walls.  (Plin.  H.N, 
zxxT.  10 ;  Cic  M  Verr.  ir.  55  ;  Dig  19.  tit.  1.  s. 
17.  §  3  ;  Mtiller,  Arok  §  319.  5  ;  see  Raoul-Ro- 
chette,  Sur  VEmpUd  de  la  PeUdwrt^  dfo^  and  Le- 
tronne,  Lettrta  rfVm  Anti^uaire,  <<ro.,  works  deyoted 
to  the  discussion  of  this  subject.)  The  omaoiental 
panel-painting  in  the  houses  of  Pompeii  is  evi- 
dently an  imitation  of  this  more  ancient  and  more 
costly  system  of  decorating  walls.  The  wood  of 
which  these  panels  or  tablets  were  goierally  made 
was  Larch  (Abies  Lari»^  Laria  fimxna^  'EAiiny, 
Theophr.  ^.  P/.  iiL  9.  7  ;  Plin.  H.  N,  xtl  73), 
and  they  were  grounded  or  prepared  for  paintmg 
with  chalk  or  vniite  plaster ;  this  prepared  ground 
was  termed  Xc^iccvfia,  which  term  was  implied  also 
to  the  tablet  itself  when  thus  prepared.  (Suidas, 
f.  V.  ;  4y  nivoKi  A.cA.cvic»/i^yy,  Athenag.  L  c.) 

The  style  or  cestrum  used  in  drawing,  and  for 
spreading  the  wax  colours,  pointed  at  one  end  and 
broad  and  flat  at  the  other,  was  termed  ypwpls  by 
the  Greeks  and  cestnim  hy  the  Romans ;  it  was 
generally  made  of  metal.  There  is  a  representa- 
tion of  an  instrument  of  this  description  in  one  of 
the  paintings  of  HerculaneuoL  (AtUickita  d^Eroo' 
lano,  yoL  iii.  pL  45.)  The  hair  pencil  (pemcUlut, 
penidUmm)  was  termed  diroypo^r,  and  apparently 
also  ^aSZiov  (xpc^C^u'  8t&  rov  pa/SBlov,  Timaens, 
Lem.  PUU,  t.  v,  Xpaivtof :  see  Letronne,  Bncauttic^ 
JomrtL  det  Sao,  Sept  1835,  on  the  meaning  of 
^affSW). 

The  ancients  used  also  a  palette  yery  similar  to 
that  used  by  the  modems,  although  it  appears  that 
there  is  no  absolute  mention  of  the  palette  in  any 
ancient  author.  The  fact,  however,  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  figure  of  Painting  discovered  in  the 
so-called  Pantheon  at  Pompeii,  which  holds  the 
palette  and  brushes  in  her  left  hand.  (Zahn,  Die 
tchmstm  omamento  unid  meriuntrd^stm  pmuUde 
atu  Pompeii  Herkuhnum  und  StaUae^  Berlin  1 828.) 
In  the  same  work  (plate  98)  a  female  who  is 
painting  is  represoited  holding  something  in  her 
left  hand  which  appears  to  be  a  palette,  but  it  is 
not  well  defined  even  in  the  original.  (Museum  of 
Naples,  No.  383.  *^  La  femme  Peintre,*^  Pomp^i. 
In  the  AnHekiid  d*EreolaMO^  it  is  given  as  a  female 
copying  a  Hermes,  vol.  viL  pL  1.)  In  the  grotesque 
drawing  of  a  portrait-painter  at  work,  copied  by 
Masois  {Les  Ruinee  de  PompHy  part  il  p.  68)  from 
a  picture  in  the  Casa  Carolina  at  Pompeii,  a  small 
table  serves  as  a  palette  and  stands  close  to  his 
right  hand  ;  it  q>pearB  to  have  seventeen  differoit 
tints  upon  it  It  is  most  probable  that  the  **tabella*^ 
of  Pliny  and  the  iriydKtoy  of  Pollux  (or  even  the 
mt^iov,  X.  59)  signified  also  palette  as  well  as 
tablet 

The  ancient  authors  have  left  us  less  informatian 
concerning  the  media  or  vehicles  (^xtp/xoxa)  used 
by  the  painters  of  antiquity  than  on  any  other 
matter  connected  with  ancient  painting.  Onm  and 
glue,  commis,  gummi,  glutinum,  glutinum  taurinum, 
were  evidently  in  common  use.  (Plin.  H,  N,  xxxv. 
25  ;  Vitruv.  vii  10.)  Pliny  {H.  N,  xiil  20)  speaks 
of  saroocolla  {Penaea  SareoeoUa^  Linnaeus)  as  a 
gum  most  usefid  to  painters    The  Greeks  received 
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it  from  Persia.  (Diosc.  iii.  99.)  Its  substance  has 
been  analyzed  by  M.  Pelletier.  (See  Merat,  DieL 
Med,Soim,) 

Mastich,  a  resin  of  the  Pistacia  Lentisens,  now 
much  used  by  painters,  is  also  mentioned  by  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  (Plin.  H,  N,  xil  36,  xxiv.  28  ; 
Diosc  L  96;  Theophr.  ^.P2Lvi  4);  the  best  was 
produced  in  the  island  of  Chios.  It  was  termed 
prrrim  ffxudwii  and  fuurrtxnt  also  hcaafOivii  /icur- 
rlxn^  retina  lemtiteimty  matiiohe.  There  were  va- 
rious kinds  ;  Pliny  mentions  a  kind  from  Pontns 
which  resembled  bitumen.  This  resm  was  not 
improbably  mixed  with  the  Punic  wnx  prepared 
for  painting  in  encaustic,  for  the  Abate  Reqnenoi, 
who  made  many  experiments  in  encaustic  (Scygi 
nU  rietabilimeiUo  delP  atiHea  arte  dei  Gred  e  Ao» 
fnoMpitioriy  Parma  1787),  asserts  that  it  amalga- 
mates well  with  wax  ;  the  same  writer  is  also  of 
opinion  that  the  ancient  encaustic  painters  used 
also  amber  (niceinam)  and  frankincense  w.olibanum 
iThui  maaadwm)  in  Uie  prepaiatioa  of  their  colours. 
Pliny  {H,  N,  xxxiv.  26X  speaking  of  verdigris, 
remarks  that  it  was  sometimes  mixed  with  fruik- 
incense.  He  also  mentions  (xiv.  25)  other  resins 
and  substances  which  are  useAil  to  painters,  and 
(xxiv.  22)  particularly  turpentine  (rsre&wilUiia), 
of  which,  as  now,  there  were  formeriy  various 
kinds.  (See  Geo&oy,  MaUr,  M«d, ;  and  Excun. 
vi.  ad  Plin.  H,  N,  xxiv.  22,  ed.  Lemaire.) 

The  method  of  preparing  wax,  or  Punio  wax  (csra 
Puiuea\  as  it  was  termed,  is  preserved  in  Pliny 
{H.  N.  xxi  49)  and  Diosoorides  (il  105).  It  was 
the  ordinary  yellow  wax,  purified  and  bleached,  br 
bemg  boiled  three  distinct  times  in  sea-water,  with 
a  small  quantity  of  nitre,  implying  fresh  water  each 
time.  When  taken  cut  of  the  water  the  third 
time,  it  was  covered  with  a  thin  doth  and  placed 
in  the  sun  to  dry.  Wax  thus  purified  was  mixed 
with  all  species  of  colours  and  prepared  for  paint* 
ing ;  but  It  was  appUed  also  to  many  other  uses,  as 
polishing  statues,  walls,  &c. 

Pliny  speaks  of  two  kinds  of  bitumen  or 
asphaltum  (Ao'^oAror),  the  ordinary,  and  a  white 
Babylonian  bitumen  {H,  N,  xxxv.  51 ).  It  was  used 
as  a  varnish  for  bronie  statues.  For  an  account  of 
the  colours  used  by  the  ancient  paintos,  see  the 
article  Colorxs,  and  John,  Malenn  der  Alteu^  die, 

VII.  Methods  of  PaifUiiig.  There  were  two 
distinct  classes  of  painting  practised  by  the  an- 
cients ;  in  water  colours,  and  in  wax  ;  both  of 
which  were  practised  in  various  waya  Of  the 
former  the  principal  were  ftesoo,  al  finesco  ;  and  the 
various  kinds  of  distemper  (a  tempera),  with  glue, 
with  the  white  of  egg,  or  with  gums  (a  guasso)  ; 
and  with  wax  or  resins  when  these  were  rendered 
by  any  means  vehicles  that  could  be  worked  with 
water.*  Of  the  latter  the  principal  was  throQgh 
fire  (iiiL  irvphs)  tenned  encaustic  (f)riniv0Tuc^, 
emxutstiea).  The  painting  in  wax,  cijpeTyw^to,  or 
ship  painting,  tnoerafMntanamum  (Liv.  xxviiL  45)^ 
was  distinct  fimm  encaustic.    Compare  Athenaeus, 

*  Wax  becomes  a  water  colour  medium,  when 
boiled  with  sarcocolla  or  mastich,  according  to  the 
Abate  Requeue,  who  mixed  five  ounces  of  mastich 
with  two  of  wax,  which  when  boiled  he  cooled  in 
a  basin  of  cold  water ;  turpentine  becomes  such 
when  well  mixed  with  the  white  of  egg  and  water. 
The  yolk  of  egg,  when  mixed  with  vinegar,  also 
makes  a  good  working  vehicle  for  this  species  el 
paintlqg,  bat  it  does  not  require  water. 
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T.  p.  204,  b.  ;  MfipcypcuftUf  KorcircirotictATo,  wliich 
is  djBtinct  from  clicovcr  .  , , .  4p  iyKaifuuri  ypa^ 
litwm  8i&  wphs.  Pint  Mor.  Amator.  16.) 

Fresco  was  probably  little  employed  by  the 
ancienti  for  works  of  imitstiTe  art,  but  it  appean 
to  have  been  the  ordinary  method  of  simply  colour- 
ing walls,  especially  amongst  the  Romans.  The 
walls  were  divided  into  compartments  or  panels, 
which  were  termed  abaci,  StSeucts ;  the  composition 
of  the  stucco  and  the  method  of  preparing  the  walls 
for  painting  is  described  by  VitniTius  (riL  3). 
They  first  coTered  the  wall  with  a  layer  of  ordi- 
naiy  plaster,  over  which,  when  dry,  were  sncoes- 
siyely  added  three  other  layers  of  a  finer  quality, 
mixed  with  sand ;  above  these  were  placed  stHI 
three  lajrers  of  a  composition  of  chalk  and  marble 
dust,  the  upper  one  being  laid  on  before  the  under 
one  was  quite  dry,  and  each  succeeding  coat  being 
ef  a  finer  quality  than  the  preceding.  By  this  pro- 
eess  the  different  layers  were  so  bound  together, 
that  the  whole  mass  filmed  one  solid  and  beautiful 
slab,  resembling  marble,  and  was  capable  of  being 
detached  from  the  wall  and  transported  in  a  wooden 
frame  to  any  distance.  (Vitruv.  ii.  8  ;  Plin.  ff.  M 
zzxv.  49.)  Vitruvius  remarks  that  the  composition 
ef  the  ancient  Greek  walls  was  so  excellent,  that 
persons  were  in  the  habit  of  cutting  away  slabs  from 
them  and  converting  them  into  tables,  which  had 
a  very  beautifri]  appearance.  This  colouring  al 
fresco,  in  which  the  colours  were  mixed  simply  in 
water,  as  the  term  implies,  was  applied  when  the 
composition  was  still  wet  (udo  tectorio\  and  on  that 
account  was  limited  to  certain  colours,  for  no 
colours  except  earths  can  be  employed  in  this  way, 
that  have  not  already  stood  the  test  of  fire.  Pliny 
(/T.  AT.  XXXV.  31)  mentions  those  colours  which  could 
not  be  so  employed :  Purpurissum,  Indicum,  Caem- 
leum,  Melinum,  Auripigmentum,  Appianum,  and 
Cerussa;  instead  of  Melinmn  they  used  Parae- 
tonium,  a  white  from  Egypt,  which  was  by  the  Ro- 
mans considered  the  best  of  whites.     [Colorrs.] 

The  care  and  skill  required  to  execute  a  work  in 
firesco,  and  the  tedious  and  expensive  process  of 
preparing  the  walls,  must  have  effectually  exdaded 
It  from  ordinary  places.  The  majority  of  the  walls 
in  Pompeii  are  in  common  distemper  ;  but  those  of 
the  better  houses,  not  only  in  Pompeii  but  in  Rome 
and  elsewhere,  especially  those  which  constitute 
the  grounds  of  pictures,  are  in  fr«sca  All  the 
pictures,  however,  ara  apparently  in  distemper  of  a 
superior  kind,  or  a  goazzo,  but  the  impasto  is  of  va- 
rious qualities  ;  in  some  it  appean  to  have  the  con- 
sistency of  oil  painting  without  its  defects,  in  others 
it  is  very  inferior. 

Ordinary  distemper,  that  is,  with  glue  or  size,  is 
probably  the  most  ancient  species  of  paintbg ; 
many  of  the  ancient  ornamental  friezes  and  painted 
bassi-relievi  in  the  temples  and  ruins  in  Egypt,  and 
also  many  of  the  most  ancient  remains  in  Ituy,  are 
painted  in  this  manner. 

The  fresco  walls,  when  painted,  were  covered 
with  an  encaustic  varnish,  both  to  heighten  the 
colours  and  to  preserve  them  fit>m  the  injurious 
effects  of  the  sun  or  the  weather.  Vitruvius  (viL  9) 
describes  the  process  as  a  Greek  practice,  which 
they  termed  Kawris,  When  the  wall  was  coloured 
and  dry,  Punic  wax,  melted  and  tempered  with  a 
little  oil,  was  rubbed  over  it  with  a  hard  brush 
(sefa) ;  this  was  made  smooth  and  even  by  apply- 
inff  a  eautermtn  {K€urriipioy\  or  an  iron  pan,  filled 
with  live  ootlsy  over  the  snrfiMe,  as  near  to  it  as 
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was  just  nedeasary  to  melt  the  wax :  it  was  thsn 
rubbed  with  a  candle  (wax  ?)  and  a  dean  linen 
doth,  in  the  way  that  naked  marble  statues  wevs 
done.  (Compare  Plin.  H.  AT.  xxxiiL  40.)  The 
Abate  B«qaeno  supposes  that  the  candles  were  used 
as  a  species  of  delicate  canterium,  simply  to  keep 
the  wax  soft,  that  it  might  receive  a  polish  from  th* 
friction  of  the  linen  ;  but  it  is  a  subject  that  pn> 
sents  considerable  difficulty. 

This  kind  of  varnish  was  applied  i^ypare&tly  to 
plain  walls  only,  for  Sir  Humphry  Davy  discovered 
no  remains  whatever  in  the  Baths  of  Titus,  of 
an  encaustic  varnish  upon  paintmga,  although  the 
plain  walls  had  generally  traces  of  a  ted  vanish 
of  this  description.  Neither  Pliny  nor  Vitruvius 
mention  anything  about  colour,  but  this  is  evidently 
a  most  simple  addition,  and  does  not  interfere  at 
all  either  with  the  prindple  or  the  application  of 
the  varnish.  Paintings  may  have  possibly  been 
executed  upon  the  walls  after  they  were  thus 
varnished. 

A  method  apparently  very  generally  practiaed 
by  the  Roman  and  later  Greek  painters  was  En- 
caustic, which,  according  to  Plutarch  (/.  g:),  waa 
the  most  durable  of  all  methods  ;  it  was  in  very 
little  use  by  the  earlier  painters,  and  was  not 
generally  adopted  until  after  the  time  of  Alexander. 
Pliny  (H,  M  xxxv.  39)  defines  the  term  thus : 
**  oeris  pingere  ac  pictunun  inurere,^  to  paint  with 
wax  or  wax  colours,  and  to  bum  in  the  picture  after- 
wards with  the  cauterium  ;  it  appean  therefore  to 
have  been  the  simple  addition  of  the  process  of  brnm- 
»^  m  to  the  ordinary  method  of  painting  wiUi  wax 
ooloun.*  Cerae  (waxes)  was  the  ordinary  term 
for  painten*  colonn  amongst  the  Romans,  but  more 
especially  encaustic  coloun  and  they  kept  them 
in  partitioned  boxes,  as  painten  do  at  present. 
(**  Pictores  loculatas  magnas  habent  arculaa,  ubi 
discolores  sint  cerae,"  Varro,  de  Rt  RusL  iii.  17.) 
They  were  most  probably  kept  dry  in  these  boxes, 
and  the  wet  brush  or  pencil  waa  rubbed  upon  them 
when  colour  was  required,  or  they  were  moistened 
by  the  artist  previous  to  commencing  work.  From 
the  term  cerae,  it  would  i4>pear  that  wax  consti- 
tuted the  principal  ingredient  of  the  oolonring 
vehicle  used,  but  this  does  not  necessarily  follow, 
and  it  is  very  improbable  that  it  did  ;  there  must 
have  been  a  great  portion  of  gum  or  resin  in  the 
colours,  or  they  could  not  have  hardened.  Wax 
was  undoubtedly  a  most  essential  ingredient,  since 
it  apparently  prevents  the  coloun  from  craving : 
cerae  therefore  might  originally  simply  mean  coloora 
which  contained  vrax,  in  contradistinction  to  those 
which  did  not,  but  was  afterwards  applied  gene- 
rally by  the  Romans  to  the  cdonn  of  painters,  aa 

*  There  were  various  kmds  of  encansUc,  with 
the  pencil  and  with  the  cestmm  ;  but  the  difference 
between  them  and  the  common  process  in  which 
the  cauterium  or  heater  was  not  i^lied  cannot 
have  been  very  great,  for  Pausias,  whose  style  was 
in  encaustic  with  the  oestrum,  ncTertheless  un- 
dertook to  repair  the  paintings  of  Polygnotus  at 
Thespiae,  which  were  painted  in  the  ordinaiy 
manner  in  water  coloun  with  the  pendL  Pliny 
{H,  N,  xxxv.)  in  enumerating  the  most  celebrated 
pamten  of  antiquity  speaks  sepaiatdy  of  those  who 
excdled  in  either  class ;  chap.  36  is  devoted  to 
those  who  painted  in  the  ordinary  method  with 
the  pencil,  and  chap.  40  prindpally  to  thoaa  who 
painted  in  encaaftic. 
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for  instance  by  Statins  {S^v,  1 1.  100),  **  Apelleae 
cnperent  te  scribere  cerae.^  The  sponge  ((nroyyta, 
ipo$igia)^  spoken  of  bj  Pliny  and  other  writers  in 
connection  with  painting,  affords  some  proof  that 
painting  in  water  colours  was  the  method  generally 
practised  by  the  ancient  painters  ;  which  is  also 
corroborated  by  the  small  vessel  placed  dose  to  the 
palette  or  table  of  the  portiait-painter  of  the  Casa 
Carolina  of  Pompeii,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of 
washing  his  single  brash  m.  Seneca  (Ep.  121.  5) 
notices  the  iacility  and  rapidity  with  which  a 
painter  takes  and  lays  on  his  colours.  That  wax 
or  resins  may  be  used  as  vehicles  in  water-colours 
has  been  already  mentioned. 

The  origin  of  encaustic  painting  is  unknown.  It 
was  practised  in  two  ways  with  the  cestrum, 
namely,  in  wax  and  on  ivwy  ;  and  in  a  third  man- 
ner with  the  pencil.  The  last  method,  according 
to  Pliny,  was  applied  chiefly  to  ship-painting  ;  the 
colours  were  laid  on  hot.  His  words  are, — ^  En- 
causto  pingendi  duo  fnisse  antiquitus  genera  con- 
stat, cen,  et  in  ebore,  cestro  id  est  vinculo,  donee 
classes  pingi  coepere.  Hoc  tertium  accessit,  reso- 
lutis  igni  ceris  penicillo  utendi,  quae  pictura  in 
navibus  nee  sole  nee  sale  ventisque  corrompitur.^* 
(H.  N,  XXXV.  41.)  This  passage,  from  its  concise- 
ness, presents  many  difficulties.  ^  Cera,  eestro,^  that 
is,  in  wax  with  the  cestrum  ;  this  was  the  method 
of  Pansias :  ^  in  ebore,  cestro ;  ^  this  must  have 
been  a  species  of  drawing  wiUi  a  hot  point,  upon 
ivory,  for  it  was,  as  is  distinctly  said,  without  wax, 
**  oera,  ei  in  ebore.**  The  third  method,  *'  resolntis 
igni  ceris  penicillo  utendi,**  though  first  employed 
on  ships,  was  not  necessarily  confined  to  ship- 
painting  ;  and  if  the  assertion  of  Pliny  is  correct. 
It  must  have  been  a  very  different  style  of  painting 
from  the  ship-colouring  of  Homer,  since  he  says  it 
was  of  a  later  date  than  the  preceding  methods. 
The  **  inceramenta  navium  **  of  Livy,  and  the  Kfipo- 
ypaipia  of  Athenaeus,  mentioned  above,  may  have 
been  executed  in  this  third  method  of  Pliny  ;  the 
use  of  the  cauterium,  or  process  of  burning  m,  is 
here  not  alluded  to,  but  since  he  defined  encaustic  to 
be  "  ceris  pingere  ac  picturam  inurere  **  (H.  N.  xxxv. 
39),  its  employment  may  be  understood  m  this  case 
also.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  understand  what 
effect  the  action  of  the  cauterium  could  have  in  the 
second  method  (me&or0,oe8<ro),  which  was  without 
wax.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  definition 
alluded  to  is  the  explanation  of  the  first  mentioned 
method  only  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  ancient 
methods  of  painting  in  encaustic  were  not  only 
three,  but  several ;  Uie  Kav<ris  of  Vitruvius,  men- 
tioned also  by  himself  is  a  fourth,  and  the  various 
modes  of  ship  painting  add  others  to  the  number. 
Pliny  {H,  N,  xvi  23)  himself  speaks  of  **  zopissa,** 
a  composition  of  wax  and  pitch,  which  was  scr^d 
from  ships  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the 
higher  dass  of  encaustic  was  practised  with  the 
cestrum  only,  since  the  pencil  is  such  an  infinitely 
more  efficient  instrument  for  the  proper  mixing  and 
application  of  colours.  (KfpdffotrOai  rk  xpc^Moro, 
KM  t^Kcupoy  iFouurScu  r^p  iwi€oX.iiv  ahr&v^  Lucian, 
Imoff.  7.  vol.  ii.  p.  465,  R.)  The  wax  painting 
on  the  fictile  vases,  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (v. 
p.  200.  6),  can  have  been  scarcely  executed  with 
the  cestrum  ;  and  it  is  also  unlikely  that  it  was 
done  with  hot  colours,  as  the  painting  of  the  **  fig- 
linum  opus  **  mentioned  by  Pliny  (//.  M  xxxvi. 
64)  may  have  been.  But  as  there  were  various 
Bietfaods  of  painting  in  encaustic,  it  follows  that 
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the  colours  designed  for  this  species  of  painting 
were  also  variously  prepared,  and  those  which 
were  suited  for  one  style  may  have  been  quite  un- 
fit for  another.  All  these  styles,  however,  are 
comparatively  simple,  compared  with  that  of  Pau- 
sias,  in  wax  with  the  cestrum,  ^  cera,  cestro ;  **  and 
it  is  difficult  for  a  modtm  practitioner  to  under- 
stand how  a  large  and  valuable  picture  could  be 
produced  by  such  a  method  ;  unless  these  colours 
or  cerae,  which  painters  of  this  class,  according  to 
Varro  {L  c),  kept  in  partitioned  boxes,  were  a 
spedes  of  wax  crayons,  which  were  worked  upon 
the  panel  with  the  broad  end  of  the  cestrum 
(which  may  have  had  a  rough  edge)  within  an  out- 
line or  monogram,  previously  drawn  or  cut  in,  with 
the  poiuted  end,  and  were  afterwards  fixed,  and 
toned  or  blended  by  the  action  of  the  cauterium. 
Painters  were  in  the  habit  of  inscribing  the  word 
MHOMfftv^  ^  burnt  it  in,**  upon  pictures  executed 
in  encaustic,  as  Nuclos  Mkowtw^  Aval'nros  ivi' 
KooHrtv,    (Plin.  H»  N.  xxxv.  10,  39.) 

VIII.  /'o/ycftromy.  The  practice  of  vamishiitf 
and  polishing  marble  statues  has  been  already  inci- 
dentally noticed.  The  custom  was  very  general ; 
ancient  statues  were  also  often  painted,  and  what 
is  now  termed  polychrome  sculpture  was  very  com- 
mon in  Greece,  for  the  acrolithic  and  the  chrys- 
elephantine statues  were  both  of  this  description. 
Mfuiy  works  of  the  latter  dass,  which  were  of  ex- 
traordinary magnificence  and  costliness,  are  de- 
scribed by  Pausanias.  The  term  polychromy,  thus 
applied,  was  apparently  unknown  to  the  ancients  ; 
this  species  of  painting  is  called  by  Plutarch 
(/>0  (Uor,  Aihen,  6)  kySktjJerw  f)ricav(ns,and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  executed  bv  a 'distinct  class  of 
artists  (&7a\/M(T«y  tyicauarcl).  They  are  men- 
tioned also  by  Pkto  (De  RepubL  iv.  420.  c.),  ol 
iyBpubrras  ypd^Myrtsi  and  if  it  is  certain  that 
Plato  here  adludes  to  painting  statues,  it  is  dear 
that  they  were  occasionally  entirely  painted,  in 
exact  imitation  of  nature  ;  for  he  expressly  re- 
marks, that  it  is  not  by  applying  a  rich  or  beautiful 
colour  to  any  particular  part,  but  by  giving  its 
local  colour  to  each  part,  that  the  whole  is  made 
beautiful  (&W*  (Itfpci  c{  rh  irpo<rfiKorra  liceLrrotf 
&voliiB6yrtSj  rh  SAoy  KoXhy  woiovfiey).  That  this 
was,  however,  not  a  general  practice,  is  evident 
from  the  dialogue  between  Lycinus  and  Poly- 
stratus,  in  Lucian  {Imag.  6 — 8),  where  it  is  dearly, 
though  indirectly,  stated,  that  the  Venus  of  Cni- 
dus  by  Praxiteles,  and  other  celebrated  statues, 
were  not  coloured,  although  they  may  have  been 
ornamented  in  parts  and  covered  with  an  encaustic 
varnish. 

The  practice  of  colouring  statues  is  undoubtedly 
as  ancient  as  the  art  of  statuary  itself ;  although 
they  were  perhaps  origin^y  coloured  more  from  a 
love  of  colour  than  from  any  design  of  improving 
the  resemblance  of  the  representation.  The  Jupiter 
of  the  Capitol,  placed  by  Tarquiiiius  Priscus,  was 
coloured  with  minium.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  45.)  In 
later  times  the  custom  seems  to  have  been  reduced 
to  a  system,  and  was  practised  with  more  reserve. 
Considerable  attention  also  seems  to  have  been 
paid  to  the  effect  of  the  object  as  a  work  of  art. 
Praxiteles  being  asked  which  of  his  marble  works 
he  most  admired,  answered,  those  which  Nicias  had 
had  a  hand  in,  **  quibus  Nicias  manum  admo- 
visset,**  so  much,  says  Pliny  {H,  N.  xxxv.  40),  did 
he  attribute  to  his  circumlitio.  Nicias,  there- 
fore,  who  painted  in  encaustic,  seems  im  kit  poitth 
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Co  luiTe  been  an  iyaXfiirvp  iynanMrHis,  or  painter 
of  statnes,  and  from  the  approrsl  of  Praxiteles, 
excelled  apparently  in  this  description  of  painting 
or  colouring. 

This  yienr  differs  very  materially  from  those 
which  have  been  hitherto  advanced  upon  this  sab- 
ject,  but  it  has  not  been  adopted  without  mature 
consideration. 

In  the  **  circnmlitio**  of  Nidas,  the  naked  form 
was  most  probably  merely  varnished,  the  colouring 
being  applied  bnly  to  the  eyes,  eyebrows,  lips,  and 
hair,  to  the  draperies,  and  the  various  ornaments  of 
dress ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  fine 
statues,  especially  of  females,  when  carefully  and 
tastefuUr  coloured  in  this  way,  must  have  been  ex- 
tremely beautiful  ;  the  encaustic  varnish  upon  the 
white  marble  must  have  had  very  much  the  effect 
of  a  pale  transparent  flesh.  GK>ld  was  also  abun- 
dantly employed  upon  ancient  statues  ;  the  bur  of 
the  Venus  de  Medicis  was  gilded,  and  in  some,  glass 
eyes  and  eyelashes  of  copper  were  inserted,  examples 
of  which  are  still  extant 

The  practice  also  of  colouring  architecture  seems 
to  have  been  universal  amongst  the  Greeks,  and 
very  general  amongst  the  Romans.  It  is  difficult 
to  define  exactly  what  the  system  was,  for  there  is 
scarcely  any  notice  of  it  in  ancient  writers  ;  a  few 
casual  remarks  in  Vitmvius  and  Pausanias  are  all 
we  possess  of  any  value.  Our  information  is  drawn 
chiefly  firom  the  observations  of  modem  travellers  ; 
for  traces  of  colour  have  been  found  upon  most  of 
the  architectural  ruins  of  Greece,  and  upon  the 
ancient  monuments  of  Italy  and  Sicily  ;  but  with 
the  exception  of  the  Doric  ruins  at  Corinth  and  the 
temple  of  Aegina,  which  are  not  of  marble,  the 
colouring  was  confined  to  the  mouldings  and  other 
ornaments,  the  friezes,  the  metopes,  and  the  tym- 
pana of  the  pediments.  The  exterior  of  the  wall 
of  the  cella  of  the  Aegina  temple,  and  the  columns 
of  the  Corinthian  ruins,  were  cohered  with  stucco 
and  coloured  red.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  ex- 
terior walls  when  of  marble  were  ever  coloured, 
for  no  traces  of  colour  have  been  found  upon  them. 
At  an  early  age,  before  the  use  of  marble,  when 
the  temples  and  public  edifices  were  constructed 
mostly  of  wood,  the  use  of  colour  must  have  been 
much  more  considerable  and  less  systematic  ;  but 
during  the  most  refined  ages,  the  colouring,  other- 
wise quite  arbitrary,  appears  to  have  been  strictly 
confined  to  the  ornamental  parts.  From  the  traces 
found  upon  ancient  monuments  we  are  enabled  to 
form  a  very  tolerable  idea  of  the  ancient  system  of 
decorating  mouldings.  They  were  painted  in  va- 
rious ways  and  in  a  great  variety  of  colours,  and  a 
tastefiil  combination  of  colours  must  have  added 
greatly  to  the  effect  of  even  the  richest  mouldings. 
The  ordinary  decorations  were  foliage,  ova,  and 
beads ;  but  upon  the  larger  mouldings  on  which 
foliage  was  painted,  the  outlines  of  the  leaves  were 
first  engraved  in  the  stone.  Gilding  and  metal 
work  were  also  introduced,  particularly  in  the 
Doric  order  ;  the  architrave  of  the  Parthenon  at 
Athens  was  decorated  with  gilded  shields.  Friezes 
that  were  adorned  with  sculpture  appear  to  have 
been  invariably  coloured,  as  also  the  tympana  of 
the  pediments  ;  in  the  Parthenon  these  parts  were 
of  a  pale  blue,  in  some  of  the  Sicilian  monuments 
red  has  been  found.  Some  interior  polychrome 
cornices  of  Pompeii  are  given  in  the  work  of  Zahn 
(Die  tehantten  Omamente,  Ae^  pL  91). 

la  later  times,  amongst  the  Romansi  the  pnetioe 
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of  colouring  buildings  seems  to  have  degenentel 
into  a  mere  taste  for  gaudy  colours.  Pliny  and 
Vitruvius  both  repeatedly  deplore  the  oocrupt  taste 
of  their  own  times.  Vitruvius  (viL  5)  observes 
that  the  decorations  of  the  ancients  were  taste- 
lessly laid  aside,  and  that  strong  and  gaudy  colour- 
ing and  prodigal  expense  were  substituted  for  the 
beautiful  effects  produced  by  the  skill  of  the  aadent 
artists.  Pompeii,  with  much  that  is  chaste  and 
beautiful,  has  many  traces  also  of  what  Vitruvius 
and  Pliny  comphiin  o£  Plate  99  of  Zahn  afibids  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  the  ancient  wall-painting  of 
Pompeii,  in  courts  and  interiors.  For  a  further 
account  of  this  subject,  see  Kugler,  **  Uebcr  die 
Polychromie  der  Griechischen  Architectnr  und 
Scnlptur  und  ihre  Grenzen,**  Berlin,  1835. 

IX.  Vam  PauUing,  The  fictile- vase  painting 
of  the  Greeks  was  an  art  of  itself^  and  was  prac- 
tised  by  a  distinct  class  of  artists  (Aristoph.  Eod. 
995,  996,  Bekker),  who  must  have  required  a 
peculiar  instnction,  and  probably  exercised  their 
art  aoGording  to  a  prescribed  system.  It  is,  how- 
ever, impossible  to  say  anything  positive  regarding 
the  history  of  this  bian<»  of  ancient  [Minting,  as 
scarcely  anything  is  known.  The  designs  iqioii 
these  vases  (which  the  Greeks  termed  KitKtA9t) 
have  been  variously  interpreted,  but  they  have  been 
g^erally  considered  to  be  in  some  way  connected 
with  the  initiation  into  the  Eleusinian  and  other 
mysteries.  (Lanzi,  Z>0'  Vad  Antieki  dipmti; 
Christie,  DisqtdsUumt  upon  t&e  pamtioi  Greek 
V(ue$  ;  Bdttiger,  /dem,  Ac)  They  were  given  as 
prizes  to  the  victors  at  the  Panathenaea  wai  other 
games,  and  seem  to  have  been  always  buried  with 
their  ownen  at  their  death,  for  they  have  been 
discovered  only  in  tombs. 

Vase  painting  cannot  be  adduced  to  determine 
the  general  nature  or  character  of  ancient  painting 
as  a  liberal  or  imitative  art ;  though  the  nide  de- 
sigTiS  upon  the  vases  throw  considerable  l^t  upon 
the  progressive  development  of  the  art,  as  rdates 
to  style  of  design,  and  in  some  degree  upon  the 
principles  of  Grecian  composition  of  the  early  times ; 
but  their  chief  interest  and  value  consist  in  tha 
foithful  pictures  they  afibrd  of  the  traditioiiSy  cna- 
toms,  and  habits  of  the  ancients. 

The  ancient  vase-painters  were  probably  attached 
to  the  potteries,  or  the  establishments  in  which 
the  vases  were  made ;  or  themselves  constituted 
distinct  bodies,  which  firom  Uie  general  similarity 
of  style  and  execution  of  the  designs  upon  the 
vases,  is  not  improbable.  They  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  held  in  any  esteem,  for  their  names  have 
not  been  preserved  by  any  ancient  writer  ;  and  we 
only  know  the  names  of  very  few,  from  their  being 
inscribed  upon  the  vases  themselves,  as  Taleidoa, 
Assteas,  Lasimoa,  Calliphon,  and  a  few  others. 
(MUlin,  Peintum  de  Votes  Antiquee^  vol  L  pL  3. 
pi.  44.  vol.  ii.  pL  37.  pi  61 ;  Millingen,  ^se;  UnetL 
Man.  pi.  27.) 

The  words  KoX6t  and  itoX^  found  frequently 
upon  the  ancient  vases,  are  expkined  to  be  simple 
acclamations  of  praise  or  approval,  supposed  to  be 
addressed  to  the  person  to  whom  the  vase  was  pre- 
sented ;  the  words  are  frequently  preceded  or  fiol* 
lowed  by  a  name,  evidently  that  of  the  penon  for 
whom  the  vase  was  designed.  The  inscriptioa 
also  ^  Tcus  KoXii  has  been  found  on  some  vases, 
which  have  probably  been  designed  as  presents  for 
young  females.  D'Hancarville  (Cb^fecAibn  ^  Foaai^ 
dEw.  Introd.)  supposer  that  vase  panting  had  m- 
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tirely  oeawd  about  the  time  of  the  destnicCion  of 
Corinth,  and  that  the  art  of  manufactnra^  va>e« 
began  to  dedine  towards  the  leign  of  Trajan,  and 
arrived  at  its  last  period  about  the  time  of  the  Anto- 
nines  and  Septimius  Sevenu.  Vase  painting  had 
evidently  ceased  long  before  the  time  of  Pliny,  for 
in  his  time  the  painted  vases  were  of  immmse 
value  and  were  much  sought  after  ;  but  the  manu- 
fiftcture  of  the  vases  themselves  appears  to  have  been 
still  extensive,  for  he  himself  mentions  sixteen 
eelebrated  potteries  of  his  own  time,  eight  in  Italy 
and  six  elsewhere.  The  vases,  however,  appear  to 
have  been  merely  remarkable  for  the  fineness  or 
durability  of  the  clay  and  the  elegance  of  their 
shapes,  {h.  AT.  xxxv.  46.)  For  the  composition  of 
the  clay,  with  which  these  fictilia  were  made, 
■ee  FicnLB. 

Even  in  the  time  of  the  empire  painted  vases 
were  termed  ^operis  antiqui,**  and  were  then 
aoi^ht  ibr  in  the  ancient  tombs  of  Campania  and 
other  parts  of  Magna  Graecia.  Suetonius  {Jml. 
Oaet,  81)  mentions  the  disoovenr  of  some  vases  of 
this  description  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  in 
clearing  away  some  very  ancient  tombs  at  Capua. 
It  is  also  remarkable  that  not  a  single  painted 
vase  has  been  yet  discovered  in  either  Pompeii, 
Herculaneum,  or  Stabiae,  which  is  of  itself  almost 
sufficient  to  prove  that  vase  painting  was  not 
practised,  and  also  that  painted  vases  were  ex- 
tremely scarce.  We  may  form  some  idea  of  their 
immense  value  from  the  statement  of  Pliny  (H,N, 
xxxv.  46),  that  they  were  more  valuable  than  the 
Murrhine  vases.  [Murrhina  Vasa.]  The  paint- 
ings on  the  vases,  considered  as  works  of  art,  vary 
exceedingly  in  the  detail  of  the  execution,  although 
in  style  of  design  they  may  be  aminged  in  two 
principal  classes,  the  black  and  the  yellow ;  for 
those  which  do  not  oome  strictiy  under  either  of 
these  heads,  are  either  too  few  or  vary  too  slightly 
to  require  a  distinct  classification.  The  majority 
of  the  vases  that  have  been  as  yet  discovered  have 
been  found,  in  ancient  tombs,  about  Capua  and 
Kola. 

The  black  vases,  or  those  with  the  black  figures 
Upon  the  stamed  reddish*yellow  terra  cotta,  the 
best  of  which  were  found  at  Nola,  are  the  most 
ancient,  and  their  illustrations  consist  principally 
of  representations  bom  tiie  early  mjrthological  tra- 
ditions ;  but  the  style  of  these  vases  was  some- 
times imitated  by  later  artists.  (Plate  56,  vol.  iv. 
of  D'HancarriUe  is  an  example.)  The  inferior  ex- 
amples of  this  class  have  some  of  them  traces  of  the 
graphis  or  cestmm  upon  them,  which  appear  to 
nave  been  made  when  the  clay  was  still  soft ;  some 
also  have  lines  or  scratches  upon  the  figures,  which 
have  been  added  when  the  painting  was  completed. 
The  style  of  the  design  of  these  black  figures,  or 
skiagrams,  is  what  has  been  termed  the  Egyptian 
or  Daedalian  style.  The  varieties  in  thtf  style 
are,  occasionally  a  purple  tint  instead  of  the  blade ; 
or  the  addition  of  a  red  sash,  or  white  vest,  and 
sometimes  a  white  fiace  and  white  hands  and 
feet  A  curious  and  interesting  example  of  this 
kind  of  polychrom,  in  black,  red,  and  white,  was 
discovered  near  Athens  in  1813,  representing  on 
one  side  a  Minerva  with  a  spear  and  shield,  in  the 
Daedalian  style  ;  and  on  the  reverse,  in  a  some- 
what better  style,  a  young  man  driving  a  biga 
of  most  ancient  construction ;  it  is  supposed  to 
represent  Erichthonius.  Near  the  Minerva  is 
the  following  inscription,  written  firam  right  to 
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left:  TON  ASENEON  AOAON  EMI,  rwr  'A^v- 
i^cW  i/BKoy  «^(,  "  I  am  the  prize  of  the  Athe- 
naea^  (Panathenaea).  It  is  supposed  to  be  of 
the  time  of  Solon.  (Millingen,  Ame,  Un«d,  Moh, 
pi.  1.) 

The  vases  with  the  yellow  monograms,  or  rather 
the  black  monograms  upon  the  yellow  grounds, 
constitute  the  mass  of  ancient  vases.  Their  illu** 
tmtions  are  executed  with  various  degrees  of  merit : 
those  of  inferior  execution,  also  of  wis  chiss,  have 
traces  of  the  graphis  upon  them,  which  appear  to 
have  been  drawn  upon  the  soft  clay ;  the  only 
colour  upon  these,  independent  of  that  of  the  clay 
is  the  dark  back-ground,  generally  black,  which 
renders  the  figures  very  prominent.  The  designs 
upon  the  better  vases  are  also  merely  monograms, 
with  the  usual  dark  back-grounds,  but  there  is  a 
very  great  difiPerence  between  the  execution  of 
these  and  that  of  those  just  alluded  to  ;  there  are 
no  traces  whatever  of  tiie  graphis  upon  tiiem,  their 
outiines  are  drawn  with  the  oair  pencil,  in  colour, 
similar  to  that  of  the  back-ground,  which  is  a 
species  of  black  varnish,  probably  asphaltom  ;  or 
perhaps  rather  prepared  with  the  gagates  lapis 
(jet  ?)  (yaryderris)  of  Pliny,  for  he  remarks  that  it 
is  indeUble  when  used  on  this  kind  of  earthenware. 
(H.  N.  xxxvi  84.) 

The  best  of  these  vases,  which  probably  belong 
to  about  the  time  of  Alexander,  are  conspicuous 
for  a  very  correct  style  of  design,  although  they 
are  invariably  carelessly  executed,  especially  in  the 
extremities,  but  exhibit  at  the  same  time  a  surpris- 
ing fiicility  of  hand.  The  celebrated  vase  of  Sir 
W.  Hamilton's  collection,  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, the  paintings  of  which  represent  Hercules 
and  his  companions  in  the  gardens  of  the  Hespe- 
rides,  and  the  race  of  Atalimta  and  Hippomenes, 
exhibits,  for  design,  composition,  and  execution, 
perhaps  the  finest  specimen  of  ancient  vase  paint- 
ing that  has  been  yet  discovered :  the  style  of  de- 
sign is  perfect,  but  the  execution,  thoqgh  on  the 
whole  laborious,  is  in  many  parts  very  careless. 
(D'HancarviUe,  pUtes  127, 128, 129,  130.) 

There  appears  to  be  no  example  of  the  more 
perfect  monochrom  (see  No.  III.)  upon  ancient 
vases,  and  examples  of  the  polychrom  are  very 
rare.  In  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  collection  there  are  a 
few  examples  in  which  various  colours  have  been 
added  after  the  ordinary  monogram  has  been  com- 
pleted, for  they  are  not  incorporated  with  the  vase, 
as  the  black  and  ground  tints  are,  but  are  subject 
to  scale  and  are  easily  rubbed  oS,  They  consist  of 
white,  red,  yellow,  and  blue  colours.  These  vases 
are  apparentiy  of  a  later  date  than  the  above  ;  for 
the  style  of  design  is  very  inferior. 

The  Museums  of  Naples,  Paris,  Ltmdon,  and 
other  cities  aflford  abundant  examples  of  these  an- 
cient vases ;  the  Museo  Borbonico  at  Naples 
contains  alone  upwards  of  2500  specimens.  The 
subjects  of  the  iUustiations  are  almost  always  con- 
nected with  ancient  mythology,  and  the  execution 
is  generally  inferior  to  the  composition. 

No  opinion  of  the  style  of  the  designs  upon 
ancient  vases  can  be  formed  from  the  generality  of 
the  great  works  purporting  to  illustrate  them,  which 
have  been  published  of  mte  years.  Very  few  are 
at  all  accurate  in  the  lines  and  proportions,  espe- 
cially of  the  extremities  ;  and  in  some,  even  the 
composition  is  not  foithftilly  imitated.  This  is 
particulariy  the  case  with  the  splendid  works  pub- 
lished by  Daboia-MaisBonneuvc^  Labordc^  and  MniM 
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othen,  in  which  the  illustrations  are  drawn  with  a 
care,  precision,  and  uniformity  of  character  quite 
foreign  to  the  paintings  on  the  yases.  They  all 
appear  to  be  drawn  rather  according  to  common 
and  perfect  standards  of  the  different  styles,  than 
to  be  the  faithiu]  imitations  of  distinct  original 
designs.  Plates  25  and  26  of  the  first  rolnme  of 
Maissonnenre,  purporting  to  be  fiuthfiil  imitations 
of  the  design  upon  the  celebrated  Nola  vase, 
(m  the  Museum  at  Naples,  No.  1846,)  repre- 
senting a  scene  firom  the  destruction  of  iS^,  bear 
but  little  resemblance  to  the  original  This  remark 
IS  applicable  also  to  the  work  of  D*Hancarville  and 
other  earlier  productions,  but  in  a  less  degree. 
Perhaps  the  work  which  illustrates  most  faithfully 
the  style  of  the  designs  upon  ancient  vases,  as  fiir 
as  it  goes,  is  that  in  course  of  publication  by 
Gerhard  (Auaerlesene  Griee&i$cke  VaaoAUder^  Ber^ 
lin  1 839).    The  specimens  also  of  ancient  paintings, 

Eublished  by  Raoul-Rochette  {Pemturta  AnHqiiie»\ 
ave  erery  i^pearance  of  being  fiiithful  imitations 
of  the  originals. 

X.  Remanu  of  Ancient  PamUng.  There  is  a 
general  prejudice  against  the  opinion  that  the 
painting  of  the  Greeks  equalled  their  sculpture ; 
and  the  earlier  discoveries  of  the  remains  of  ancient 
paintings  at  Pompeii  and  Heiculaneum  tended 
rather  to  increase  this  prejudice  than  to  correct  it. 
The  style  of  the  paintbgs  discovered  in  these  cities 
was  condemned  both  by  Pliny  and  Vitravins,  and 
yet  almost  every  species  of  merit  may  be  discovered 
in  theuL  What  therefore  must  have  been  the  pro- 
ductions which  the  ancients  themselves  esteemed 
their  immortal  works,  and  which  singly  were  esti- 
mated equal  to  the  wealth  of  cities  ?  (Plin.  H.  N, 
XXXV.  32.) 

These  remains  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum  in- 
duced Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  to  form  a  decided 
opinion  upon  ancient  painting.  He  remarks  {Notes 
to  Prttn,  37),  **  From  the  various  ancient  paint- 
ings which  have  come  down  to  us  we  may  form  a 
judgment  with  tolerable  accuracy  of  the  excellencies 
and  the  defects  of  the  arts  amongst  the  ancients. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  lame  correct- 
ness of  design  was  required  bom  the  painter  as 
from  the  sculptor ;  and  if  what  has  happened  in 
the  case  of  sculpture,  had  likewise  happened  in  re- 
gard to  their  paintings,  and  we  had  the  good 
fortune  to  possess  what  the  ancients  themselves 
esteemed  their  masterpieces,  I  have  no  doubt  but 
we  should  find  their  figures  as  correctly  drawn  as 
the  Laocoon,  and  probably  coloured  like  Titian.** 
This  opinion  has  been  further  confirmed  by  later 
discoveries  at  Pompeii ;  especially  by  the  great 
mosaic  of  the  Casa  del  Fauno  discovered  in  1831, 
supposed  to  represent  the  battle  of  Issns.  {Moaaic, 
No.  XV.)  But  the  beauty  of  ancient  sculpture 
alone  is  itself  a  powerful  advocate  in  favour  of  this 
opinion  ;  for  when  art  has  once  attained  snch  a 
degree  of  excellence  as  the  Greek  sculpture  evinces, 
it  is  evident  that  nothing  mediocre  or  even  inferior 
could  be  tolerated.  The  principles,  which  guide 
the  practice  of  both  arts,  are  in  design  and  propor- 
tion the  tame  ;  and  the  style  of  design  in  painting 
cannot  have  been  inferior  to  that  of  sculpture. 
Several  of  the  most  celebrated  ancient  artists  were 
both  sculptors  and  painters  ;  Pheidias  and  £u* 
phranor  were  both  ;  Zeuxis  and  Protogenes  were 
both  modellers ;  Polygnotus  devoted  some  atten- 
tion to  statuary  ;  and  Lysippus  consulted  Eupom- 
pos  upon  style  in  sculpture.  The  design  of  Pheidias 
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and  Euphianor  in  pftintmgr  cannot  have  been  in- 
ferior in  style  to  that  of  Oeir  scolptuze  ;  nor  can 
Enpompus  have  been  an  inferior  critic  in  his  own 
art  than  in  that  of  Lysippna.  We  have  besides  the 
testimony  of  nearly  all  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  of  every  poiod,  who  in  genend  speak  more 
fi«qnently  and  in  higher  terms  of  painting  than  of 
sculpture.  ''Si  quid  generis  istins  modi  me  de- 
lectat,  picture  delectat,**  says  Cicero  («f  Fam,  vii 
23). 

The  occasional  errors  in  ponqiective,  detected  in 
some  of  the  architectural  decorations  in  Pompeii, 
have  been  assumed  as  evidence  that  the  Greek 
painters  generally  were  deficient  in  penpeetrre. 
This  conclusion  by  no  means  follows,  and  is  entiiely 
confuted  by  the  mosaic  of  the  battle  of  Issos,  in 
which  the  perspective  is  admirable  ;  in  many  othei 
works  also  of  minor  importance  the  perspective  has 
been  carefully  attoided  to.  We  know,  moceover, 
that  the  Greeks  were  acquunted  with  perspective 
at  a  very  early  period  ;  for  Vitruvins  (viL  praef.) 
says,  that  when  Aeschylus  was  exhibitii^  trage- 
dies at  Athens,  Agatharchus  made  a  scene,  and  left 
a  treatise  upon  it.  By  the  assistance  of  this,  De- 
mocritus  and  Anaxagoras  wrote  npon  the  same 
subject  (See  L^,  of  Biog.  art  AgaAansbu.) 
This  class  of  painting  was  termed  soenognphy 
{^mfifoypai^UC)  by  the  Greeks,  and  i^tpears  to  hiave 
been  sometimes  practised  by  architects.  Cleis- 
thenes  of  Eretria  is  mentioned  as  architect  and 
soenograph  {tnetiveiyftaipos),  (Diog.  ii  125.)  Se- 
rapion,  Eudorus,  and  others,  were  celebrated  as 
scene-painters.  (Plin.  H.N. xxxv.  37. 40.)  Soene> 
painting  was  not  perhaps  generally  practised  until 
after  the  time  of  Aeschylus,  for  Aristotle  {PoeL  4) 
attributes  its  introduction  to  Sophodes. 

The  most  valuable  and  the  most  considerable  of 
the  ancient  paintings,  that  have  been  yet  discovered, 
are :  — ^The  so-call^  Aldobrandini  Marriage,  None 
Aldobrandine,  originally  the  property  of  toe  Aldo- 
brandini femily,  which  was  found  on  the  Esqniline 
Mount  during  the  pontificate  of  Clement  VIII., 
Ippolito  Aldobrandini,  and  was  placed  by  Pius 
VII.  in  the  Vatican ;  this  painting,  which  is  on 
stucco  and  contains  ten  rather  small  figures  in  three 
groups,  is  a  work  of  considerable  merit  in  composi- 
tion,  drawing,  and  colour,  and  is  executed  with 
great  freedom  (Bdttiger  and  Meyer,  Die  Alio- 
brandimtcke  Hocktmt,  Dresden  1810);  and  the 
following  paintings  of  the  Museo  Borbonico  at 
Naples,  which  are  conspicuous  for  freedom  of  exe- 
cution and  general  technical  excellence :  the  two 
Nereids  found  in  Stabiae,  Nos.  561  and  562,  Cat. ; 
Telephus  nourished  by  the  roe,  &c,  from  Hercu- 
laneum, No.  495  ;  Chiron  and  Achilles,  also  from 
Herculaneum,  No.  730 ;  Briseis  delivered  to  the 
heralds  of  Agamemnon,  from  Pompeii  (Sir  W. 
Gell,  PompeioMOy  pi.  39  and  40),  No.  684  ;  and 
the  nine  Funambuli  or  Rope-dancers,  which  are 
executed  with  remarkable  skill  and  focOity.  (Mua. 
Borb.,  Ant  d'Ercol.,  and  Zahn  contain  engravings 
from  these  works  ;  for  fiuadmiles  of  ancient  paint- 
ings, see  **  Redueil  de  Peintures  antiques,  imitte 
fidelement  pour  les  couleun  et  pour  le  trait, 
d'apr^  les  desseins  colori^  fiiits  par  P.  S.  Bartoli,** 
&c.  Paris  1 757,  folio.) 

XL  Period  of  Devdapment.  — EstenHal  S^. 
With  Polygnotus  of  Thasos  (b.c  463)  painting 
was  fully  developed  in  all  the  essential  principles 
of  imitation,  and  was  established  as  an  independent 
art  in  practice.    The  works  of  Polygnotns  were 
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eonfpicnoiu  for  expression,  character,  and  design ; 
the  more  minute  discriminations  of  tone  and  local 
colour,  united  with  dramatic  composition  and  effect, 
were  not  accomplished  until  a  later  period.  The 
limited  space  of  this  article  necessarily  precludes 
anything  like  a  general  notice  of  all  the  Tarious 
productions  of  Greek  painters  incidentally  men- 
tioned in  ancient  writers.  With  the  exception, 
therefore,  of  occasionally  mentioning  works  of  ex- 
traordinary celebrity,  me  notices  of  the  rarious 
Greek  painters  of  whom  we  have  any  satis&ctory 
knowledge  will  be  restricted  to  those  who,  by  the 
quality  or  peculiar  character  of  their  works,  have 
contributed  towards  the  establishment  of  any  of 
the  various  styles  of  painting  practised  by  the  an- 
cients. A  fuller  account  of  each  artist  will  be  found 
under  the  respective  names  in  the  Didumany  of 
Cfreek  and  Roman  Biograpky, 

Polygnotus  is  frequently  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers,  but  the  passages  of  most  importance  re- 
lating to  his  style  are  in  the  Poetica  of  Aristotle  (c. 
2  and  6)  and  the  Imoffines  of  Lucian  (c  7).  The 
notice  in  Pliny  (H.  N,  xxxv.  35)  is  very  cursory  ; 
he  mentions  him  amongst  the  many  before  Olymp. 
90,  from  which  time  he  dates  the  commencement  of 
his  history,  and  simply  states  that  he  added  much 
to  the  art  of  painting,  such  as  opening  the  mouth, 
showing  the  teeth,  improving  the  folds  of  draperies, 
painting  transparent  vests  for  women,  or  giving 
them  various  coloured  head-dresses.  Aiutotle 
■peaks  of  the  general  character  of  the  design  and 
expression  of  Polygnotus,  Lucian  of  the  colour  ;  in 
which  respects  both  writers  award  him  the  highest 
praise.  Aristotle  (c.  2),  speaking  of  imitation, 
remarks  that  it  must  be  either  superior,  inferior,  or 
equal  to  its  model,  which  he  illustrates  by  the  cases 
of  three  painters :  **  Polygnotus,**  he  says,  **  paints 
men  better  than  they  are,  Pauson  worse,  and 
Dionysius  as  they  are.**  This  passage  alludes  evi- 
dently to  the  general  quality  of  the  design  of 
Polygnotus,  which  appears  to  have  been  of  an  ex- 
alted and  ideal  character.  In  another  passage  (c. 
6)  he  speaks  of  him  as  an  iyaiOhs  iiBaypdnpos^  or 
an  excellent  delineator  of  moiid  character  and  ex- 
pression, and  assigns  him  in  this  respect  a  com- 
plete superiori^  over  Zeuxis.  From  the  passage 
in  Lucian,  we  may  infer  that  Polygnotus,  Euphra.- 
nor,  Apelles,  and  Afe'tion,  were  the  best  colourists 
among  the  ancients  according  to  the  general  opinion 
(ipioroi  iy4yoyro  KtpdtreurBcu  t&  xp^f^""^'^  f^^  *^- 
wcupo¥  7roiuff$ai  r^v  WiBoK^v  abrwv).  He  notices 
also  in  the  same  passage  the  truth,  the  el^[ance,  and 
the  flowing  lightness  of  the  draperies  of  Polygnotus. 

Pausanias  mentions  several  of  the  works  of 
Polygnotus,  but  the  most  important  were  his  two 
great  paintings,  or  series  of  paintings,  in  the  Lesche 
of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  to  a  description 
of  which  Pausanias  devotes  seven  chapters,  (x. 
25—31,  Diet.  (/Biog.  t,  ©.) 

The  painting  of  the  destruction  of  Troy  (and  the 
other  was  similar  in  style)  seems  to  have  contained 
three  rows  of  figures,  with  the  names  of  each  written 
near  them,  in  distinct  groups,  covering  the  whole 
wall,  each  telling  its  own  story,  but  all  contributing 
to  relate  the  tale  of  the  destructioB  of  Troy.  It  is 
evident  from  this  description  that  we  cannot  decide 
upon  either  the  merits  or  the  demerits  of  the  com- 
position, from  the  principles  of  art  which  guide  the 
rules  of  composition  of  modem  times.  Neither 
perspective  nor  composition,  as  a  whole,  are  to  be 
expected  in  such  works  as  these^  for  they  did  not 
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oonstitate  single  compositions,  nor  was  any  unity 
of  time  or  action  aimed  at ;  they  were  punted 
histories,  and  each  group  was  no  further  connected 
with  its  contiguous  groups,  than  that  they  all 
tended  to  illustrate  different  focts  of  the  same  story. 

Polygnotus  has  been  termed  the  Michel  Angelo 
of  antiquity.  His  style  was  strictly  ethic,  for  his 
whole  art  seems  to  have  been  employed  in  illus- 
trating the  human  character;  and  that  he  did 
it  well,  the  surname  of  Ethograph  C^Ooypd^s) 
given  to  him  by  Aristotle  and  othen  sufficiently 
testifies.  His  principles  of  imitation  may  be  de- 
fined to  be  tliose  of  individual  representation  inde- 
pendently of  any  accidental  combination  of  acces- 
sories ;  neither  the  picturesque,  nor  a  general  and 
indiscriminate  picture  of  nature^  formed  any  part 
of  the  art  of  Polygnotus  or  of  the  period.  Whatever, 
therefore,  was  not  absolutely  necessary  to  illustrate 
the  principal  object,  was  indicated  merely  by  sym- 
bol :  two  w  three  warrion  represented  an  army  ; 
a  single  hut,  an  encampment ;  a  shio,  a  fleet ;  and 
a  single  house,  a  city :  and,  generally,  the  laws  of 
basso-rilievo  appear  to  have  been  the  laws  of 
painting,  and  both  were  still  to  a  great  extent  sub- 
servient to  architecture. 

The  principal  contemporaries  of  Polygnotus  were 
Dionysius  of  Colophon,  Pleistaenetns  and  Panaenus, 
of  Athens,  brothers  (or  the  latter,  perhaps,  a  ne- 
phew) of  Pheidias,  and  Micon,  also  of  Athens. 

Dionysius  was  apparently  an  excellent  portrait- 
painter,  the  Holbein  of  antiquity  ;  for  besides  the 
testimony  of  Aristotle,  quoted  above,  Plutarch 
{TimoL  36)  remarks  that  the  works  of  Dionysius 
wanted  neither  force  nor  spirit,  but  that  they  had 
the  appearance  of  being  too  much  laboured.  Po- 
lygnotus also  painted  portraits.    (Plut  Cfimon^  4.) 

Panaenus  assisted  Pheidias  in  decorating  the 
statue  and  throne  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter.  Micon 
was  particularly  distinguished  for  the  skill  with 
which  he  painted  horses.  (Did.  o/Biog,  §.  w.) 

Prize  contests  also  were  already  established,  in 
this  early  period,  at  Corinth  and  at  Delphi.  Pliny 
(H.  N,  xxxv.  35)  mentions  that  Panaenus  was 
defeated  in  one  of  these  at  the  Pythian  games,  by 
Timagoras  of  Chalcis,  who  himself  celebrated  his 
own  victory  in  verse. 

The  remarks  of  Quintilian  (Itut.  Oraior.  xil  10) 
respecting  the  style  of  this  period  are  very  curious 
and  interesting,  although  they  do  not  accord  en- 
tirely with  the  testimonies  from  Greek  writers 
quoted  above.  He  says,  that  notwithstanding  the 
simple  colouring  of  Polygnotus,  which  was  little 
more  than  a  rude  foundation  of  what  was  after- 
wards accomplished,  there  were  those  who  even 
preferred  his  style  to  the  styles  of  the  greatest 
painten  who  succeeded  him  ;  not,  as  Quintilian 
thinks,  without  a  certain  d^^ree  of  affectation. 

XII.  EdaUi^metU  ofPcdtUing, — Dramatie  s^U, 
In  the  succeeding  generation,  about  420  b.  c, 
through  the  efforts  of  Apollodorus  of  Athens  and 
Zeuxis  of  Heradea,  dramatic  effect  was  added  to 
the  essential  style  of  Polygnotus,  causing  an  epoch 
in  the  art  of  painting,  which  henceforui  compre- 
hended a  unity  of  sentiment  and  action,  and  the 
imitation  of  the  local  and  accidental  app^poanoes  of 
objects,  combined  with  the  historic  and  generic  re- 
I^esentation  of  Polygnotus.  The  contemporariet 
of  Apollodorus  and  Zeuxis,  and  those  who  carried 
out  tneir  jHinciples,  were,  Parrhasius  of  Ephesus, 
Eupompus  of  Sicyon,  and  Timanthea  of  Cythnua, 
all  painters  of  the  greatest  fiune.    Athena  and 
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Scyon  were  the  principal  seftts  of  the  art  at  this 
period. 

ApoOodonu,  says  Plutarch,  invented  tone  (^ophy 
Koi  i.jr6xfin<rw  OKias)^  which  is  well  defined  by 
Fuseli  {Lee,\)  as  "the  element  of  the  ancient 
'Apfioyfi,  that  imperceptible  transition,  which,  with- 
out opacity,  coi^sion,  or  hardness,  united  local 
colour,  demitint,  shade,  and  reflexes.**  This  must, 
however,  not  be  altogether  denied  to  the  earlier 
painters ;  for  Plutarch  himself  (TYmo/.  36)  attri*- 
butes  the  aame  property  to  the  works  of  Dionysius 
(hrx^"  Ixoi^a  icol  rSvov),  though  in  a  less  degree. 
The  distinction  is,  that  what  in  the  works  of  Dio- 
nysins  was  really  merely  a  gradation  of  %A/  atid 
aiodls,  or  gradual  diminution  of  light,  was  in  those 
of  ApoUodoms  a  gradation  also  of  Hnts,  the  tint 
gradually  changing  according  to  the  d^ree  of  light. 
The  former  was  termed  r6yos,  the  latter  hpiuryh  ; 
but  the  English  term  ^0110,  when  applied  to  a  co- 
loured picture,  comprehends  both  ;  it  is  equivalent 
to  the  **  splendor  "  of  Pliny.  {H,  N,  xxxv.  11.) 

Apollodorus  first  painted  men  and  things  as  they 
really  appeared  ;  this  is  what  Pliny  {H.  N.  xxxv. 
36)  means  by  '*  Hie  primus  specie  exprimere  insti- 
tuit.**  The  rich  e£fect  of  the  combination  of  light 
and  shade  with  colour  is  also  clearly  expressed  in 
the  words  which  follow:  ''primusque  gloriam 
pemdUo  jure  oontulit ;  **  also,  '*  neque  ante  eum 
tabula  ullius  ostenditur,  quae  teneat  oculos."  We 
may  almost  imagine  the  works  of  a  Rembrandt  to 
be  spoken  of ;  his  pictures  rivetted  the  eye. 
Through  this  striking  quality  of  his  works,  he  was 
•amamed  the  thadowtr^  tnuaypd/^s.  (Hesychius, 
5<  V.  Compi  further  Diet.  o/Biogf  s,  v.) 

Zeuxis  oombtned  a  certain  degree  of  ideal  form 
with  the  rich  effect  of  ApoUodoms.  Quintilian 
(Le.)  says  that  he  followed  Homer,  and  was 
pleased  with  powerful  forms  even  in  women. 
Cicero  (Brui,  18)  also  praises  his  design.  Zeoxis 
painted  many  celebrated  works,  but  the  Helen  of 
Groton,  winch  was  painted  from  five  of  the  most 
beantifid  virgins  in  the  city,  was  the  most  re- 
nowned, and  under  which  he  inscribed  three  verses 
(156—158)  in  the  thiid  book  of  the  Iliad.  TValer. 
Max.  iiL  7.  §  3 ;  Cic.  de  InvmL  ii.  1  ;  Aelian, 
F.  H.  iv.  12,  &C.)  Stobaeus  {Serm,  61)  relates 
an  anecdote  of  the  painter  Nicomachus  and  this 
Helen,  where  the  painter  is  reported  to  have  ob- 
served to  one  who  did  not  understand  why  the 
picture  was  so  much  admired,  **Take  my  eyes 
and  yon  will  see  a  goddess.**  We  learn  fitom 
another  anecdote,  recorded  by  Plutarch  {PerieL  13), 
that  Zenxis  painted  vezy  slowly. 

Parrhasius  is  spoken  of  by  ancient  writers  in 
terms  of  the  very  highest  praise.  He  appears  to 
have  combined  the  magic  tone  of  Apollodorus,  and 
the  exquisite  design  of  Zeuxis,  with  the  classic  in- 
vention and  expression  of  Polygnotus  ;  and  he  so 
defined  all  the  powers  and  ends  of  art,  says  Quin- 
tilian (/L  c),  th^  he  was  called  the  '*  Legislator.** 
He  was  himself  not  less  aware  of  his  ability,  for 
he  termed  himself  the  prince  of  painters.  ('EAX^- 
vw  Tp&Ta,  iftdpotrra  rix^^^i  Athen.  xii.  p.  543,  c) 
He  was,  says  Pliny  {H.  N.  xxxv.  36),  the  most 
insolent  and  most  arrogant  of  artists.  (Compare 
Athen.  xv.  p.  687»  b. ;  and  Aelian,  V,  H.  ix.  11.) 

Timanthes  of  Cythnus  or  Sicyon,  was  distin- 
guished finr  invention  and  expression  ;  the  par- 
ticular charm  of  his  invention  was,  that  he  left 
much  to  be  supplied  by  the  Bpectator*s  own  fiincy ; 
and  although  his  productions  were  always  admir- 
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able  works  of  art,  itQI  the  ezeeatfen  was  Borpaned 
by  the  invention.  As  an  instance  of  the  ingenuitf 
of  his  invention,  Pliny  (H.  iV.  xxxv.  36L  §  6)  men- 
tions a  sleeping  Cyclops  that  he  painted  upon  a 
small  panel,  yet  conveyed  an  idea  of  his  gigantic 
form  by  means  of  some  small  satyrs  who  were 
painted  measuring  his  thumb  with  a  diyrsos.  He 
was  celebrated  also  for  a  picture  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Tphigenia.  (See  the  admirable  remarks  of  Fuseti 
upon  this  pictiue.  Lecture  I)  Timanthes  defeated 
Parrhasius  in  a  professional  competition,  in  which 
the  subject  was  the  contest  of  Ulysses  and  Ajaz 
for  the  arms  of  Achilles.  (Aelian,  /.  e. ;  Plin.  I  e.) 

Eupompus  of  Sicyon  was  the  founder  of  the 
celebrated  Sicyonian  school  of  painting  which  was 
afterwards  established  by  PUnphilus.  Soch  was 
the  influence  of  Eupompas*^  style,  that  he  added  a 
third,  the  Sicyonic,  to  the  only  two  distinct  styles 
of  painting  then  recognised,  the  Helladic  or  Grecian 
and  the  Asiatic,  but  subsequently  to  Bnporapiis  dis- 
tinguished as  the  Attic  and  the  Ionic ;  which  with 
his  own  style,  the  Sicyonic,  henceforth  ooostitated 
the  three  characteristic  styles  of  Otecfan  paint- 
ing. (Plin.  H.  N,  xrrv.  36.  s.  7.)  We  may  judge, 
from  the  advice  which  Eupompus  gave  Lysippn^ 
that  tiie  predominant  characteristic  of  this  style  was 
individUalitjr ;  for  upon  being  consolted  by  Lyiip- 
pns  whom  of  his  predecessors  he  should  imitate,  & 
is  reported  to  have  said,  pointing  to  the  sommndiiig 
crowd,  '*'  Let  nature  be  your  model,  not  an  artist.** 
(Plin.  H,  N.  xxxiv.  19.  s.  6.)  This  oelehnited 
maxim,  which  eventually  had  so  much  inflnenoe 
upon  the  arts  of  Greece,  was  tiie  fint  professed 
deviation  from  the  principles  of  the  generic  style  of 
Polygnotus  and  Pheidias. 

XIII.  Period  of  R^iemeiU.  The  art  of  thv 
period,  which  has  been  tenned  the  Alexandrian, 
because  the  most  celebrated  artists  of  this  period 
lived  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was 
the  last  of  progression  or  acquisition  ;  but  it  coly 
added  variety  of  eflect  to  the  tones  it  could  not  im- 
prove, and  was  principally  characterised  by  the 
diversity  of  the  styles  of  so  many  contenroonrj 
artists.  The  decadence  of  the  art  immeoiatelj 
succeeded  ;  the  necessary  consequence,  when,  in- 
stead of  excellence,  variety  and  originaJity  became 
the  end  of  the  artist.  "  Flornit  area  Philij^mn, 
et  usque  ad  sucoessores  Alexandri,**  says  Qointi- 
lian  (L  c),  **  pictura  praecipue,  sed  divenas  virtnti- 
bus ;  **  and  he  then  enumerates  some  of  the  princt- 
pal  painters  of  this  time,  with  tiie  excelleDcies  fir 
which  each  was  distinguished.  Protogenes  was 
distinguished  for  high  finish  ;  Ptoiphflns  and  He> 
lanthius  for  composition  ;  Antiphilus  fiir  facility  ; 
Theon  of  Samos  for  his  proline  fimcy ;  and  for 
grace  Apelles  was  unrivalled  ;  Ei^hranor  was  in 
all  thmgs  excellent ;  Pausias  and  Nidas  were  re- 
markable  for  chiaroscuro  of  various  kinds  ;  Nico- 
machus was  celebrated  for  a  bold  and  rapid  pencil; 
and  his  brother  Aristeides  surpassed  all  in  the  depth 
of  expression.  There  were  also  other  painters  of 
great  celebrity  during  this  period :  Philoxenus  of 
Eretria,  Asclepiodorus  of  Athens,  Atheniom  of 
Maronea,  Echion,  Cydias,  Philochares,  Theomnea- 
tus,  Pyreicus,  Slc 

^  This  general  revolution  in  the  theories  and  prac- 
tice  of  painting  appears  to  have  been  greatly  owing 
to  the  principles  taught  by  Eupompus  at  Sicyon. 
Pamphilus  of  Amphipolis  succeeded  Eupompus  in 
the  school  of  Sicyon,  which  from  that  time  became 
the  most  celebrated  school  of  art  in  Greece.    Ptam- 
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philiis  had  the  repatatioa  of  being  tlie  most  aeieDtifie 
vtiflt  of  hit  time ;  and  inch  was  his  authority, 
aays  Pliny  (/f.  N.  xxxt.  36),  that  chiefly  thiongh 
Us  influence,  first  in  Sicyon,  then  throughout  all 
Greece,  noble  youths  were  taught  the  art  of  draw- 
ina  before  all  others :  the  first  exercise  was  pro- 
bably to  draw  a  simple  line.  (TpofAfiiiv  4XKMrai, 
Pollux,  TiL  128  ;  see  further,  respecting  the  school 
of  Pamphilns,  Diet  o/Bkg.  «.  e.) 

NicomachoB  of  Thebes  was,  according  to  Pliny 
(L  a),  the  most  rapid  painter  of  his  time ;  but 
he  was  as  conspicuous  for  the  force  and  power 
of  his  pencil  as  for  its  rapidity  ;  Plutarch  (TimoL 
36)  compares  his  paintings  with  the  venes  of 
Homer.  Nicomachus  had  many  scholan,  of  whom 
Philoxenus  of  Eretria  was  celebrated  as  a  painter 
of  battles ;  a  battle  of  Alexander  and  Dareius  by 
hun  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  {H.  N.  xxxt.  36)  as  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  paintings  of  antiqui^  ;  but 
they  were  all  surpassed  by  his  own  brother  Aris- 
teides,  who  t^pears  to  haye  been  the  greatest  master 
of  expression  among  the  Qreeka.  We  must,  how- 
erer,  apply  some  modification  to  the  expression 
of  Pliny  \L  &),  that  Aristeides  first  painted  the 
mind  and  expressed  the  feelings  and  passions  of 
man,  since  ff^,  as  it  is  explained  by  Plmy  in  this 
passage^  cannot  be  denied  to  Polygnotns,  Apollo- 
dorus,  Parrhasins^  Timanthes,  and  many  others. 
(See  fiirther  DieL  rfBiog.  art  Aritleideg.) 

Pausias  of  Sicyon  painted  in  encanstic,  with  the 
oestrom,  and  seems  to  have  surpassed  all  others  in 
this  method  of  painting  ;  he  was  the  pupil  of  Pam- 
philos,  and  the  contemporaiy  of  ApeUes.  Pausias 
was  conspicuous  fiir  a  bold  and  poweifbl  efiioct  of 
light  and  shade,  which  he  enhanced  by  contrasts 
and  strong  foreshorteningB.    (DieL  o/Bioff,  s, «.) 

ApeUes  was  a  native  of  Ephesos  or  of  Colo- 
phon (Soidas,  t,v,),  according  to  the  genersl 
testimony  of  Greek  writers,  although  Pliny  (/.  o.) 
tenns  him  of  Cos.  Pliny  asserts  that  he  sur- 
passed all  who  either  preceded  or  succeeded  him ; 
the  quality,  however,  in  which  he  surpassed  all 
other  painters  will  scarcely  bear  a  definition ;  it 
has  been  termed  grace,  deganoe^  beau^,  x^'^f 
wummtfat.  Fuseli  (Lee.  1)  defines  the  style  of  it 
Apelles  thus :  —  *^  His  great  prerogative  consisted 
more  in  the  unison  than  the  extent  of  his  powers  ; 
he  knew  better  what  he  could  do,  what  ought  to 
be  done,  at  what  point  he  could  arrive,  and  what 
lay  beyond  his  reach,  than  any  other  artist  Grace 
of  conception  and  re&iement  of  taste  were  his  ele- 
ments, and  went  hand  in  hsad  with  grace  of  exe- 
cution and  taste  in  finish  ;  powerful  and  seldom, 
poasessed  singly,  irresistible  when  united.** 

The  most  celebrated  work  of  Apelles  was  per- 
haps his  Venus  Anadyomene^  Venus  rising  out  of 
the  waters.     {Diet,  c/Bwf,  art  Apelles.) 

He  excelled  in  portrait,  and  indeed  all  his 
works  appear  to  have  been  portraits  in  an  ex- 
tended sense  ;  for  his  pictures,  both  historical  and 
allegorical,  consisted  nearly  all  of  single  figures. 
He  enjoyed  the  exclusive  privilege  of  painting  the 
portraits  of  Alexander.  (Hor.  £!p,  ii.  1.  239.)  One 
of  these,  which  represented  Alexander  wielding 
the  thunderbolts  of  Jupiter,  termed  the  Alexander 
Kf  pawo^^poff  appears  to  have  been  a  masterpiece 
of  effect;  ^he  hand  and  Hghtnmg,  says  Pliny, 
seemed  to  start  from  the  pictore,  and  Plutardi 
(Alex,  4)  infi)ims  us  that  the  complexion  was 
browner  than  Alexander"^  thus  making  a  finer 
OQDtnst  with  thafirs  in 
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constituted  the  light  of  the  picture.  Pliny  (]L  a.) 
tells  us  that  ApeUes  glased  his  pictures  in  a  mannsf 
peculiar  to  himself,  and  in  which  no  one  could 
imitate  him.  When  bis  works  were  finished  he 
covered  them  with  a  dark  transparent  varnish 
(most  probably  contauiing  asphaltum),  which  had 
a  remarkable  effect  in  harmonizing  and  toning  the 
colours,  and  in  giving  brilliancy  to  the  shadows. 
Sir  J.  Reynolds  discovered  in  this  account  of  Pliny 
"an  artist-like  description  of  the  effect  of  glaxing 
or  scumbling,  such  as  was  practised  by  Titian  and 
the  rest  of  the  Venetian  painters."  (Noles  to 
Fretn,  37.)  There  is  a  valuable  though  incidental 
remark  in  Cicero  (de  Nat.  Dear,  L  27),  relating  to 
the  colouring  of  Apelles,  where  he  says,  that  the 
tints  of  the  Venus  Anadyomene  were  not  blood, 
but  a  resemblance  of  blood.  The  females,  and  the 
pictures  generally,  of  Apelles,  were  most  probably 
simple  and  unadorned  ;  their  absolute  merits,  and 
not  their  ^eet^  constituting  their  chief  attraction. 
See  further  DicL  of  Biog.  i. «. 

Protogenes  of  Caunus,  a  contemporaiy  of  Apel- 
les, was  both  statuary  and  painter ;  he  was  re- 
markable for  the  hiffh  finish  of  his  works,  for  a 
detailed  account  of  which,  as  well  as  of  his  life  and 
his  relations  with  ApeUes,  see  ZMetfL  o/*  Biog,  art 
Pratogenee. 

Euphranor,  the  Isthmian,  was  celebrated  equaUy 
as  pamter  and  statuary ;  he  was,  says  Pliny  {H.N, 
XXXV.  40),  in  all  things  exceUent,  and  at  aU  timet 
equal  to  himsell  He  was  distinguished  fxa  a  pecu- 
liarity of  style  of  design  ;  he  was  fond  of  a  muscular 
lunb,  and  adopted  a  more  decided  anatomical  di^ 
play  generally,  but  he  kept  the  body  light,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  head  and  limbs.  Pliny  says  that 
Euphranor  first  represented  heroes  with  dignity. 
Parrhasius  was  said  to  have  established  the  canon 
of  art  for  heroes  ;  but  the  hooes  of  Parrhasius 
were  apparently  more  divine,  those  of  Euphranw 
more  human.  We  have  examples  of  both  these 
styles,  in  the  kindred  art  of  sculpture,  in  the  ApoUo 
and  the  Laocodn,  and  in  th^  Meleager  and  Uie 
Gladiator,  or  the  Antinous  and  the  Discobolus. 
It  was  to  this  distinction  of  style  which  Euphranor 
apparently  alluded,  when  he  said  that  the  Theseus 
of  Parrhasius  had  been  fed  upon  roses,  but  his  own 
upon  bee£  (Pint  de  Olor,  Athm.  2  ;  Plin.  I  c.) 
Euphranor  painted  in  encaustic,  and  executed  many 
famous  works  ;  the  principal  were  a  battle  of  Man* 
tineia,  and  a  picture  of  the  twelve  gods.  (Plin.  L  e. ; 
Plut  L  e. ;  Pans.  L  3  ;  Lucian,  Imag,  7  ;  Valer. 
Max.  viii  11.  §  5  ;  Eustath.  ad  Jl,  i.  529,  &c) 

Nicias  of  Athens  was  celebrated  for  the  deUcacv 
with  which  he  painted  females,  and  for  the  ricn 
tone  of  chiaroscuro  which  distinguished  his  paint- 
ings. He  also  painted  in  encaustic.  His  most 
celebrated  work  was  the  rtKvla,  or  the  region  of 
the  shades,  of  Homer  (tucromatUia  Honuri)^  which 
he  declined  to  seU  to  Ptolemy  I.  of  figypt,  who 
had  offered  60  talento  finr  it,  and  preferred  pre- 
senting to  his  native  city,  Athens,  as  he  was  men 
sufficiently  wealthy.  Nicias  also  painted  some  of 
the  marble  stataes  of  Praxiteles.  (Plin.  //.  N, 
XXXV.  40 ;  Plut  ilfor.  Epiemr,  11  ;  see  N0.VIII.) 

Athenion  of  Maronea,  who  painted  also  in  en- 
caustic, was,  according  to  Pliny  (Ac),  compared 
with,  and  even  prefenred  by  some  to  Nicias ;  he 
was  more  austere  in  colouring,  but  in  his  austerity 
more  pleasing^  and  if  he  had  not  died  young,  says 
Pliny,  he  would  have  surpassed  aU  men  in  paint- 
iqg;    He  appean  to  have  loi^ed  upon  coloaRs  at  a 
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men  means,  to  have  neglected  pictorial  effect,  and, 
retaining  individuality  and  mucn  of  the  refinement 
of  deiign  of  his  contemporariefl,  to  have  endeavoured 
to  combine  them  with  the  generic  style  of  Poly- 
gnotns  and  Pheidias  (vi  m  ipaa  pidura  eruditio 
eiueeai),  Hii  pictore  of  a  groom  with  a  hone  ia 
mentioned  by  Pliny  as  a  remarkable  paintins. 

Philochares,  the  brother  of  the  orator  Aes&ines, 
was  also  a  painter  of  the  greatest  merit,  according 
to  Pliny  (H,  AT.  xzzv.  10),  although  he  is  contemp- 
tuously termed  by  DemosUienes  (FaU,  Legat.  pi  4 1 5, 
Reiske)  ^  apainter  of  perfhme-pots  and  tambours  ** 
(&\affcurrpo6^icay  icol  Th^'tmn^, 

Echion  also,  of  uncertain  country,  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero  XBtvL  18)  and  Pliny  (if.  N,  zzxv.  36) 
as  a  famous  painter.  Pliny  speaks  of  a  picture  of  a 
bride  by  him  as  a  noble  painting,  distinguished  for 
its  expression  of  modesty.  A  great  compliment  is 
also  incidentally  ptud  to  the  works  of  Echion  by 
Cicero  (Parad.  v.  2),  where  he  is  apparently 
ranked  with  Polycletus. 

Theon  of  Samoa  wat  distinguished  fur  what  the 
Greeks  termed  ^arrofl-fat,  according  to  Quintilian 
(/.o.),  who  also  ranks  him  with  the  painters  of  the 
highest  class.  Pliny  (H,  N.  zxxr.  40),  however, 
classes  him  with  those  of  the  second  degree.  Aelian 
gives  a  spirited  description  of  a  young  warrior 
painted  by  Theon.  (KH.il  44.) 

XIV.  DeeUtie.  The  causes  of  the  decline  of 
painting  in  Qreece  are  very  evident  The  political 
revolutions  with  which  it  was  convulsed,  and  the 
various  dynastic  changes  which  took  place  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  were  perhaps  the  principal 
obstacles  to  any  important  efforts  of  art ;  the  in- 
telligent and  higher  classes  of  the  popuhition,  upon 
whom  painters  chiefly  depend,  being  to  a  great  ex- 
tent engrossed  by  politics  or  engaged  in  war. 
Another  influential  cause  was,  that  the  public 
buildings  were  already  rich  in  works  of  art,  almost 
even  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  national  mjrthology 
and  history  ;  and  the  new  rulers  found  the  transfer 
of  works  already  renowned  a  more  sure  and  a  more 
expeditious  metiiod  of  adorning  their  public  halls 
and  palaces,  than  the  more  tardy  and  hazardous 
alternative  of  requiring  original  productions  from 
contemporary  artists. 

The  consequence  was,  that  the  artists  of  those 
times  were  under  the  necessity  of  trying  other 
fields  of  art ;  of  attracting  attention  by  novelty  and 
variety :  thus  rhyparography  (^vropoypo^a),  por- 
nography, and  all  the  lower  classes  of  art,  attained 
the  ascendancy  and  became  the  characteristic  styles 
of  the  period.  Yet  during  the  early  part  of  this 
period  of  decline,  from  about  B.  a  300,  until  the 
destruction  of  Corinth  by  Mummius,  B.c.146, 
there  were  still  several  names  which  upheld 
the  ancient  glory  of  Grecian  painting,  but  subse- 
quent to  the  conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Romans, 
what  was  previously  but  a  gradual  and  scarcely 
sensible  decline,  then  became  a  rapid  and  a  total 
decay. 

In  the  lower  descriptions  of  painting  which  pre- 
vailed in  this  period,  Pyreicus  was  pre-eminent ; 
he  was  termed  Rhyparographos  ((nfrapoypdupos)^ 
on  account  of  the  mean  quality  of  his  subjects.  He 
belonged  to  the  class  of  genre-painters,  or  ''  peintres 
de  genre  bas,**  as  the  French  term  them.  The 
Greek  fvwapoypoupla  therefore  is  apparently  equi- 
valent to  our  expression,  the  Dutch  style.  (See 
Diet.  o/Bkg,  ait  PyreUm,) 

Pomognphy,  er  obaoene  paintbg,  which,  in  the 
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thne  of  the  Romans,  was  practised  with  the  grossesi 
licence  (Propert  ii  6  ;  Sueton.  TSb,  43  ;  and  ViL 
Hot.),  prevailed  especially  at  no  particular  period 
in  Greece,  but  was  apparently  tolerated  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  at  all  times.  Parrhasius,  Aristeidea, 
Pausanias,  Nicophanes,  Chaerephanes,  Ardlius, 
and  a  few  other  Topvaypd^i  are  mentioned  as 
having  made  themselves  notorious  for  this  species 
of  licence.  (Athen.  xiiL  p.  567,  b  ;  Pint  ds  and, 
PoeL  3  ;  Plin.  H,  N,  xxxv.  37.) 

Of  the  few  painters  who  still  maintained  the 
dignity  of  the  dying  art,  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned :  Mydon  of  Soli ;  Nealces,  Leontiscus,  and 
Timanthes,  of  Sicyon  ;  Aroesilaus,  Erigonus,  and 
Pasias,  of  uncertain  country  ;  and  Metndoius  of 
Athens,  equally  eminent  as  a  painter  and  as  a 
philosopher.  The  school  of  Sicyon,  to  which  the 
majori^  of  the  distinguished  painters  of  this  period 
belonged,  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
(Arai,  12)  as  the  only  one  which  still  retained  any 
traces  of  the  purity  and  the  greatness  of  style  of 
the  art  of  the  renowned  ages.  It  appean  to  have 
been  still  active  in  the  time  of  Ara^  about  250 
B.  c,  who  seems  to  have  instilled  some  of  his  own 
ent^rising  spirit  into  tlie  artists  of  his  time. 
Arattts  was  a  great  lover  of  the  arts,  but  this  did 
not  hinder  him  from  destroying  the  portraits  of  the 
Tyrants  of  Sicyon ;  one  only,  and  tiiat  bat  par- 
tially, was  saved.  (Pint  AraL  13.) 

It  was  already  the  fiishion  in  this  age  to  talk  of 
the  inimitable  works  of  the  great  masters ;  and  the 
artists  generally,  instead  of  exerting  themselves  to 
imitate  the  masterpieces  of  past  ages,  seem  to  have 
been  content  to  admire  than.  All  works  bearing 
great  names  were  of  the  very  highest  value,  and 
were  sold  at  enormous  prices.  Plutarch  mentions 
that  Aratus  bought  up  some  old  pictures,  bat  par- 
ticularly those  <?  Melanthus  and  Pamphilns,  and 
sent  them  as  presents  to  Ptolemy  III.  of  Egypt, 
to  conciliate  his  fiivour,  and  to  induce  him  to  join 
the  Achaean  league.  Ptolemy,  who  was  a  great 
admirer  of  the  arts,  was  gratified  with  these  pre- 
sents, and  presented  Aratus  with  150  talents  in  con- 
sideration of  them.  (Plat  Arat,  1 2.)  These  were, 
howev^,  by  no  means  the  first  works  of  the  great 
painters  of  Ghreece,  which  had  found  their  way  into 
Egypt  Ptolemy  Soter  had  emnloyed  agents  in 
Greece  to  purchase  the  works  of  celebrated  masters. 
(Plut  Mor,  Epieur,  c.  11.)  Athenaeus  also  (v. 
p.  196,  e.)  expressly  mentions  the  pictures  of  Si- 
cyonian  masters  which  contributed  to  add  to  the 
pomp  and  display  of  the  celelnated  festival  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  at  Alexandria. 

From  the  time  of  Alexander  the  spirit  of  the 
Greeks  animated  Egyptian  artists,  who  adopted 
the  standard  of  Grecian  beauty  in  proportion  and 
character.  Antiphilus,  one  of  the  most  oelebnted 
painters  of  antiquity,  was  a  native  of  Emrt,  per- 
naps  of  Naucratis.  {DicL  of  Biog.  t.  o. )  Many 
other  Greek  painters  also  were  established  in  Egypt, 
and  both  the  population  and  arts  of  Alexandria 
were  more  Greek  than  Egyptian.  (Quint  xiL  10  ; 
Plin.  H,  N.  xxxv.  37  and  40  ;  Athen.  v.  p.  196.) 

Amongst  the  most  remarkable  productions  of 
this  period  were,  the  celebrated  ship  of  Hiero  II. 
of  Syracuse,  which  had  Mosaic  floors,  in  which 
the  whole  history  of  the  fiiU  of  Troy  was  worked 
with  admirable  skill  (Athen.  ▼.  p^  207,  c),  and  the 
immense  ship  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  on  Uie  prow 
and  stem  of  which  were  carved  oolosaal  figaroH 
eighteen  feet  in  height ;  and  the  whole  Ymm\ 
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both  interior  and  exterior,  was  deooiated  with  pamt- 
ing  of  Tariooi  descriptionB.    (Athen.  ▼.  p.  204,  a) 

Neariy  a  century  later  than  Aratos  we  have  still 
mfintion  of  two  painters  at  Athens  of  more  than 
ordinary  distinction,  Heradeides  a  Macedonian, 
and  Metrodoms  an  Athenian.  The  names  of 
several  painters,  however,  of  these  times  are  pre- 
served in  Pliny,  but  he  notices  them  only  in  a 
cnrsory  manner.  When  Aemilins  Panlns  had  con- 
quered Perseus,  B.  c.  168,  he  commanded  the 
Athenians  to  send  him  their  most  distinguished 
painter  to  perpetuate  his  triumph,  and  their  most 
approved  phUosopher  to  educate  his  sons.  The 
A&enians  selected  Metrodoms  the  painter,  pro- 
fessinff  that  he  was  pre-eminent  in  lx>th  respects. 
Heradeides  was  a  Macedonian,  and  originally  a 
ship-painter  ;  he  repaired  to  Athens  after  the  de- 
feat of  Perseus.  (PIuljET.  MzzxT.  40.)  Plutarch 
in  his  description  of  the  triumph  of  Aemilins  Panlus 
(w  ViL  32)  says,  that  the  paintings  and  statues 
brought  by  him  firom  Greece  were  so  numerous 
that  they  required  250  waggons  to  carry  them  in 
procession,  and  that  the  spectacle  lasted  the  entire 
day.  Aemilius  appears  at  all  times  to  have  been 
a  great  admirer  of  the  arts,  for  Plutarch  (Aemii, 
PomL  6)  mentions  that  after  his  first  consulship 
he  took  especial  care  to  have  his  sons  educated  in 
the  arts  of  Qreece,  and  amongst  others  in  painting 
and  sculpture ;  and  that  he  accordingly  entertained 
masters  of  those  arts  (ir\(((rrai  jcof  ((VT/Nl^t)  in 
bis  fiunily.  From  which  it  is  evident  that  the 
migration  of  Greek  artists  to  Rome  had  already 
commenced  before  the  general  spoliations  of  Greece. 
Indeed  Livy  (xzxiz.  22)  expressly  mentions,  that 
many  artists  came  from  Greece  to  Rome  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  ten  days  games  appointed  by  Ful- 
Tins  Nobilior,  b.  a  186L  But  Rome  must  have 
had  its  Greek  painters  even  before  this  time  ;  for 
the  picture  of  the  feast  of  Gracchus*s  soldiers  after 
the  battle  of  Beneventum,  oonseciated  by  him  in 
the  temple  of  Liberty  on  the  Aventine,  1I.&  213 
(Liv.  xxiv.  16),  was  in  all  probability  the  work  of 
a  Greek  artist 

The  system  adopted  by  the  Romans  of  plunder- 
ing Greece  of  its  works  of  art,  reprobated  by 
Polybius  (ix.  3),  was  not  without  a  precedent. 
The  Carthaginians  before  them  had  plundered  all 
the  coast  towns  of  Sicily ;  and  the  Persians,  and 
even  the  Macedonians,  carried  off  all  works  of  art 
as  the  lawful  prize  of  conquest  (Diodor.  xiiL  90  ; 
Polyb.  ix.  6.  §  1;  Lir.  xxxl26;  Plin.  jET.  AT. xxxiv. 
19,  XXXV.  36.)  The  Roman  conquerors,  however, 
at  first  plundered  with  a  certain  degree  of  modera- 
tion (Cic  m  Vtrr.  ▼.  4) ;  as  Marcelhis  at  Syracuse, 
and  Fabius  Maximus  at  Tarentum,  who  carried 
away  no  more  works  of  art  than  were  necessary  to 
adorn  their  triumphs,  or  decorate  some  of  the 
public  buildings.  (Cic.  m  Verr,  y.  52,  &c ;  Plut 
/^  Moat,  22,  Mand,  30.)  The  works  of  Greek 
art  brought  from  Sicily  by  Marcellus,  were  the 
first  to  inspire  the  B[omans  with  the  desire  of 
adorning  their  public  edifices  with  statues  and 
paintings ;  which  taste  was  converted  into  a  pas- 
sion when  they  became  acquainted  with  the  great 
treasures  and  ahnost  inexhaustible  resources  of 
Greece ;  and  their  rapacity  knew  no  bounds. 
Plutarch  says  that  Marcellus  (m  ViL  21)  was 
accused  of  having  corrupted  the  public  morals 
tiiroqgh  the  introduction  of  works  of  art  into 
Bome  ;  since  from  that  period  the  people  wasted 
mndi  of  their  time  in  disputing  about  aita  and 
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artists.  But  MaroeUus  gloried  in  the  fiut,  and 
boasted  even  before  Greeks,  that  he  was  the  first 
to  teach  the  Romans  to  esteem  and  to  admire  the 
exquisite  productions  of  Greek  art  We  leam 
from  Livy  (xxvl  21)  that  one  of  the  ornaments  dL 
the  triumph  of  Marcellus,  214  B.  c,  was  a  picture 
of  the  capture  of  Syracuse. 

These  spoliations  of  Greece,  of  the  Grecian  king- 
doms of  Asia,  and  of  Sicily,  continued  uninterrupt- 
edly for  about  two  centuries  ;  yet,  according  to 
Mucianus,  says  Pliny  (JS,  AT.  xxxir.  17),  such 
was  the  inconceivable  wealth  of  Greece  in  works 
of  art,  that  Rhodes  alone  still  contained  upwards 
of  3000  statues,  and  that  there  could  not  have 
been  less  at  Athens,  at  Olympia,  or  at  Delphi. 
The  men  who  contributed  principally  to  fill  the 
public  edifices  and  temples  of  Rome  with  the 
works  of  Grecian  art,  were  Cn.  Manlius,  Fulvius 
Nobilior,  who  plundered  the  temples  of  Ambracia 
(Liv.  xxxviii.  44),  Mummius,  Sulla,  Lucullus, 
Scaurus,  and  Verres.  (Liv.  xxxix.  5,  6,  7  ;  Plin. 
H.  M  xxxiii.  53,  xxxiv.  17,  xxxvii.  6.) 

Mummius,  after  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  b.  c. 
146,  carried  off  or  destroyed  more  works  of  art 
than  all  his  predecessors  put  together.  Some  of  his 
soldiers  were  found  by  Polybius  playing  at  dice 
upon  the  celebrated  picture  of  Dionysus  by  Aris- 
teides.  (Strab.  viii  p.  381.)  Many  valuable  works 
also  were  purchased  upon  this  occasion  by  Attains 
III.,  and  sent  to  Peigamus  ;  but  they  all  found 
their  way  to  Rome  on  his  death,  b.  c.  133,  as  he 
bequeathed  all  his  property  to  the  Roman  people. 
(Plin.  H,  N,  xxxiii  53.)  Scaurus,  in  his  aedile- 
ship,  B.  c:  58,  had  all  the  public  pictures  still  re- 
maming  in  Sicyon  transported  to  Rome  on  account 
of  the  debts  of  the  former  city,  and  he  adorned  the 
great  temporary  theatre  which  he  erected  upon  that 
occasion  with  3000  bronse  statues.  (Plin.  H,  N. 
XXXV.  40,  xxxvi  24.)  Verres  ransacked  Asia  and 
Achaia,  and  plundered  almost  every  temple  and 
public  edifice  in  Sicily  of  whatever  was  valuable 
in  it  Amongst  the  numerous  robberies  of  Verres, 
Cicero  (w  Vwr,  iv.  55)  mentions  particnlariy 
twenty-seven  beautiful  pictures  taken  firom  the 
temple  of  Minerva  at  Syracuse,  consisting  of  por- 
traits of  the  kings  and  tyrants  of  Sicily. 

From  the  destruction  of  Corinth  by  Mnmmiusi 
and  the  spoliation  of  Athens  by  Sulla,  the  higher 
branches  of  art,  especially  in  paintiiu^  experienced 
so  sensible  a  decay  in  Greece,  that  only  two 
painters  are  mentioned  who  can  be  classed  with 
the  great  masters  of  former  times :  Timomachus  of 
Byzantium,  contemporary  with  Caesar  (Plin.  ^.  AT. 
XXXV.  40,  &C.),  and  Aifdon,  mentioned  by  Lucian 
{Itnoff,  7 ;  Herod.  5),  who  lired  apparently  about 
the  time  of  Hadrian.  (Mttller,  JnhaoL  §  211.  1.) 
Yet  Rome  was,  about  the  end  of  the  republic,  full 
of  painters,  who  appear,  however,  to  nave  been 
chiefly  occupied  in  portrait,  or  decorative  and  ara- 
besque painting:  painters  must  also  have  been 
very  numerous  in  Egypt  and  in  Asia.  Paintings 
of  various  descriptions  still  continued  to  perform  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  triumphs  of  the  Roman 
conquerors.  In  the  triumph  of  Pompey  over  MiUiri- 
dates  the  portraits  of  the  children  and  fomily  of 
that  monarch  were  carried  in  the  procession  (Ap- 
piaB^deBdLMHhrid.  117);  and  in  one  of  Caesar'h 
triumphs  the  portraits  of  his  principal  enemies  in 
the  civil  war  were  displayed,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  Pompey.  (Id.  de  BelL  OUril  ii.  101.) 

The  school  of  art  at  Rhodes  appeaii  to  have  besn 
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the  only  ono  that  had  experieneedno  great  change; 
for  works  of  the  highest  class  in  sculpture  were  sldU 
produced  there.  The  course  of  painting  seems  to 
have  heen  much  more  capricious  than  that  of  sculp- 
ture ;  in  which  masterpieces,  exhibiting  Tarious 
beauties,  appear  to  haye  been  produced  in  nearly 
erery  age,  ftom  that  of  Pheidias  to  that  of  Hadrian. 
A  decided  decay  in  paix^ting,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
repeatedly  acknowledged  in  the  later  Greek  and 
in  the  best  Roman  writers.  One  of  the  causes 
of  this  decay  may  be,  that  the  highest  excellence 
in  painting  requires  the  combination  of  a  much 
greater  Tariety  of  qualities ;  whereas  invention  and 
design,  identical  in  both  arts,  are  the  sole  elements 
of  sculpture.  Painters  also  are  addicted  to  the 
pernicious,  though  lucrative,  practice  of  dashing  off 
or  despatchmg  their  w(»rks,  from  which  sculptors, 
from  the  very  nature  of  their  materials,  are  ex- 
empt :  to  paint  quickly  was  all  that  was  required 
fitim  some  of  the  Roman  painters.  (Juv.  ix.  146.) 
Works  in  sculpture  also,  through  the  durability  of 
their  material,  are  more  easily  preserved  than 
ptintmgs,  and  they  serve  therefore  as  models  and 
incentives  to  the  artists  of  after  ages.  Artists, 
therefore,  who  may  have  had  ability  to  excel  in 
sculpture,  would  naturally  choose  that  art  in  pre- 
ference to  painting.  It  is  only  thus  that  we  can 
account  for  the  production  of  such  works  as  the 
Antinous,  the  Laocoon,  the  Torso  of  Apollonius, 
and  many  others  of  surpassing  excellence,  at  a 
period  when  the  art  of  painting  was  comparatively 
extinct,  or  at  least  principally  practised  as  mere 
decorative  colouring,  such  as  the  majority  of  the 
paintings  of  Rome,  Herculaneum,  and  Pompeii, 
now  extant ;  though  it  must  be  remembered  that 
these  were  ihe  inferior  works  of  an  inferior  age. 

XV.  Boman  PainUng.  The  eariy  painting  of 
Italy  and  Magna  Oraecia  has  been  already  noticed, 
and  we  know  nothing  of  a  Roman  painting  inde- 
pendent of  that  of  Greece,  though  Pliny  (^T.  N, 
XXXV.  7)  tells  us  that  it  was  cultivated  at  an  early 
period  by  the  Romans.  The  head  of  the  noble 
nouse  of  the  Fabii  received  the  surname  of  Pictor, 
which  remained  in  his  fiunily,  through  some  paint- 
ings which  he  executed  in  the  temple  of  Salus  at 
Rome,  &  c.  304,  which  lasted  till  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Claudius,  when  they  were  destroyed  by 
the  fire  that  consumed  that  temple.  Pacuvius  also 
the  tragic  poet,  and  nephew  of  Ennius,  distin- 
guished himself  by  some  paintings  in  the  temple  of 
Hercules  in  the  Forum  Boarium,  about  180  &  a 
Afterwards,  says  Pliny  Q,  c),  painting  was  not 
practised  by  pcUU  hands  (^tmettU  nuambms)  amongst 
the  Romans,  except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  Turpi- 
lius,  a  Roman  knight  of  his  own  times,  who  exe- 
cuted some  beautiftil  works  with  his  left  band  at 
Verona.  Yet  Q.  Pedius,  nephew  of  Q.  Pedius, 
coheir  of  Caesar  with  Augustus,  was  instructed  in 
painting,  and  became  a  great  proficient  in  the  art, 
though  he  died  when  young.  Antistius  Labeo  also 
amused  himself  with  painting  small  pictures. 

Julius  Caesar,  Agrippa,  and  Augustus  were 
among  the  earliest  neat  patrons  of  artists.  Sue- 
tonius {JvL  Coet.  47)  informs  us  that  Caesar  ex- 
pended great  sums  in  the  purchase  of  pictures  by 
the  old  masters ;  and  Pliny  (H,  M  xxxv.  40) 
mentions  that  he  gave  as  much  as  80  talents  for  two 
pictures  by  his  contemporary  Timomachus  of  By- 
■mtium,  one  an  Ajax,  and  the  other  a  Medea  me- 
ditating the  murder  of  her  children.  These  pictures, 
which  were  painted  in  encaustic^  were  very  cde- 
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brated  woiiu ;  they  are  alluded  to  by  Ovid  (7WA 
ii  525),  and  are  mentioned  by  many  other  andeat 
writers. 

There  are  two  circumstances  connected  with  |he 
earlier  history  of  painting  in  Rome  which  deserve 
mention.  One  is  recorded  by  Livy  (xH.  28),  who 
informs  us  that  the  Consul  Tib.  Sempronios  Grac- 
chus, dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Mater  Matnta, 
upon  his  return  bom  Sardinia,  b.  a  174,  a  picture 
of  apparently  a  singular  description ;  it  consisted 
of  a  plan  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  with  repre- 
sentations of  various  battles  he  had  fought  there, 
painted  upon  it.  The  other  is  mentioned  by  PUny 
(H.  N.  xxxv.  7),  who  says  that  L.  Hostilius  Man- 
cinus,  B.  c.  147,  exposed  to  view  in  the  forum  a 
picture  of  the  taking  of  Carthage,  in  which  he  had 
performed  a  conspicuous  part,  and  explained  its 
various  incidents  to  the  people.  Whetha  these 
pictures  were  the  productions  of  Greek  or  of  Roman 
artists  is  doubtful ;  nor  have  we  any  guide  as  to 
their  rank  as  works  of  art. 

The  Romans  generally  have  not  the  slightest 
claims  to  the  merit  of  having  promoted  the  fine 
arts.  We  have  seen  that  before  the  spoliations  of 
Greece  and  Sicily,  the  arts  were  held  in  no  consi- 
deration in  Rome ;  and  even  afterwards,  until  the 
time  of  the  emperors,  painting  and  sculpture  seem 
to  have  been  practised  very  rarely  by  Romans ; 
and  the  works  which  were  then  produced  were 
chiefly  characterised  by  their  bad  taste,  being  mere 
military  records  and  gaudy  displays  of  colour,  al- 
though the  city  was  crowded  with  the  finest  pro- 
ductions of  ancient  Greece. 

There  are  three  distinct  periods  observable  in 
the  history  of  painting  in  Rome.  The  first,  or  great 
period  of  Graeco-Roman  art,  may  be  dated  firom 
the  conquest  of  Greece  until  the  time  of  Augustus, 
when  the  artists  were  chiefly  Greeks.  The  second, 
fi:om  the  time  of  Augustus  to  the  so-called  Thirty 
Tyrants  and  Diocletian,  or  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era  until  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
third  century ;  durii^  which  time  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Roman  works  of  art  were  produced.  The 
third  comprehends  the  state  of  the  arts  during  the 
exarchate;  when  Rome,  in  consequence  of  the 
foundation  of  Constantinople,  and  the  changes  it 
involved,  suffered  similar  spoliations  to  those  which 
it  had  previously  inflicted  upon  Greece.  This  was 
the  period  of  the  total  decay  of  the  imitative  arts 
amongst  the  ancients. 

The  establishment  of  Christianity,  the  division 
of  the  empire,  and  the  incursions  of  barbarians, 
were  the  first  great  causes  of  the  important  revo- 
lution experienced  by  the  imitative  arts,  and  the 
serious  cneck  they  received  ;  but  it  was  reserved 
for  the  fanatic  fury  of  the  iconoclasts  effectually  to 
destroy  all  traces  of  their  former  splendour. 

Of  the  first  of  these  three  periods  sufficient  has 
been  already  said ;  of  the  second  there  remain  still 
a  few  observations  to  be  made.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  period  is  the  earliest  age  in 
which  we  have  any  notice  of  portrait  painters 
(imoffinum.  pietoret)^  as  a  distinct  dass.  Pliny 
mentions  particulariy  Dionysius  and  8opolis,as  the 
most  celebrated  at  about  the  time  of  Augustas, 
or  perhaps  earlier,  who  filled  picture  galleries  with 
their  works.  About  the  same  age  also  Lala  of 
Cyzicus  was  very  celebrated ;  she  painted,  however, 
chiefly  female  portraits,  but  received  greater  pnoes 
than  the  other  two.  (Plin.  H,  N.  xxxv.  37,  40.) 

Portiaits  must  have  been  exceedingly  maatnm 
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•moDgit  the  RomaiiB ;  Vairo  made  a  ooUection  of 
die  portnite  of  700  eminent  men.  (Plin.  H.  N, 
zxxT.  2.)  The  portraits  or  atatoet  of  men  who 
had  performed  any  public  service  were  placed  in 
the  temples  and  other  pablic  places ;  and  several 
edicts  were  passed  by  tne  emperors  of  Rome  re- 
specting the  placing  of  them.  (Sueton.  Tiber.  26, 
CaUg.  34.)  The  portraits  of  authors  also  were 
placed  in  the  public  libraries ;  they  were  appa- 
rently fixed  above  the  cases  which  contained  their 
writings,  below  which  chairs  were  placed  for  the 
convenience  of  readers.  (Cic.  ad  AUie,  iv.  10 ; 
Sueton.  Tiber.  70,  Calig.  34.)  They  were  painted 
also  at  the  beginning  of  manuscripts.  (Martial,  xiv. 
186.)  Respiting  the  imagines  or  wax  portraits, 
whidi  were  preserved  in  ''armaria  **  in  the  atria 
of  private  houses  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxr.  2  ;  Senec.  de 
Bmtf.  iiL  28),  there  is  an  interesting  account  in 
Polybius  (vi  53).  With  the  exception  of  A^on, 
as  already  mentioned,  not  a  single  painter  of  this 
period  rose  to  eminence:  although  some  were  of 
course  more  distinguished  than  others ;  as  the 
profligate  Arellius  ;  Fabullus,  who  painted  Nero's 
golden  house ;  Dorotheus,  who  copied  for  Nero  the 
Venus  Anadyomene  of  Apelles  ;  Cornelius  Pinus, 
Aocius  Priscus,  Marcus  Ludius,  MalliuB,  and  others. 
(Plin.  H.  iV.  XXXV.  37,  &c.)  Portrait,  decorative, 
and  scene  painting  seem  to  have  engrossed  the  art 
Pliny  and  Vitruvius  regret  m  strong  terms  the  de* 
ploiable  state  of  painting  in  their  times,  which  was 
but  the  commencement  of  the  decay ;  Vitruvius 
has  devoted  an  entire  chapter  (vii.  5)  to  a  lament- 
ation over  its  Men  state ;  and  Pliny  speaks  of  it 
as  a  dying  art  {H.  N.  xxxv.  11.)  The  ktter 
writer  instances  (/T.  A^.  xxxv.  38)  as  a  sign  of  the 
m^nmmM  of  his  timo  (aoi^ras  enMie  Msafnam),  the 
colossal  portrait  of  Nero^  120  feet  high,  which  was 
painted  upon  canvas,  a  thing  unknown  till  that 

Marcus  Ludius,  in  the  time  of  AugusUu^  became 
very  celebrated  for  his  landscape  decorations,  which 
were  Ulustiated  with  figures  actively  employed  in 
occupations  suited  to  the  scenes ;  the  artiste  name, 
however,  is  doubtfuL  (See  Did,  ef  Biog.  «.  e.) 
This  kind  of  painting  became  universal  after  his 
time^  and  apparently  with  every  species  of  licence. 
Vitruvius  contrasts  the  state  of  decorative  painting 
in  his  own  ase  with  what  it  was  formerly,  and  he 
enumerates  the  various  kinds  of  wall  painting  in 
use  amoQgst  the  ancients.  They  first  imitated  the 
anangement  and  varieties  of  slabs  of  marble,  then 
the  variegated  frames  and  cornices  of  panels,  to 
which  were  afterwards  added  architectural  decora- 
tions ;  and  finally  in  the  exedrae  were  painted 
traffic^  comic,  or  satyric  scenei^and  in  the  long 
gaUeries  and  corridors,  various  kinds  of  landsc^Ms, 
or  even  subjects  firom  the  poets  and  the  higher 
walks  of  history.  But  these  things  were  in  the 
time  of  Vitruvius  tastelessly  laid  aside,  and  had 
given  place  to  mere  gaudy  display,  or  the  most 
phantastic  and  wild  conceptions,  such  as  many  of 
the  paintings  which  have  been  discovered  in 
Pompeii. 

Painting  now  came  to  be  practised  by  slaves, 
and  painters  as  a  body  were  held  in  little  or  no 
esteeoL  Respecting  the  depraved  application  of 
die  arts  at  this  period  see  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  33 ; 
Petron.  iSlo^.  88  ;  Propert  il  6  ;  Sueton.  Tib.  43  ; 
Juven.  ix.  145,  xii.  28. 

Mosaic,  or  jMcteni  de  miMitw,  cptu  nuuivttm,  was 
fsty  genoal  in  Rome  in  the  time  of  the  early  em- 
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perorSi  It  was  also  conunon  in  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor  at  an  earlier  period,  but  at  the  time  of 
which  we  are  now  treating  it  began  to  a  great 
extent  even  to  supersede  painting.  It  was  used 
chiefly  for  floors,  but  walls  and  aLso  ceilings  were 
sometimes  ornamented  in  the  same  way.  (Plin. 
11.  N,  xzxvi  60,  64  ;  Athen.  xii  p.  542,  d. ; 
Senec  Ep.  86;  Lucan,  x.  116.)  There  were 
various  kinds  of  mosaic  ;  the  Wkodrota  were  dis- 
tinct from  the  pidurae  ds  nuisivo.  There  were 
several  kinds  of  the  former,  as  the  eeettUy  the  tee- 
aeOahtnij  and  the  vemueiUatumj  which  are  all 
mechanical  and  ornamental  styles,  unapplicable  to 
painting,  as  they  were  woriced  in  regular  figuresi 
As  a  general  distinction  between  musivum  and 
lithoetrotum,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  picture 
itself  VFBS  de  tmuivo  or  opua  mmehmmj  and  its 
frame,  which  was  often  very  large  and  beautiful,  was 
litkoiiroimm.  The  former  was  made  of  various 
coloured  small  cubes  {teuerae  or  feftrftos),  of  dif- 
ferent materials,  and  the  latter  of  small  Uun  slabs, 
eriHtes,  of  various  marbles,  &c. ;  the  artists  were 
termed  mMtfxirM,  and  qyadratarii  or  fatssUant  re- 
spectively. Pliny  {H,  N.  xxxvL  60)  attributes  the 
origin  of  mosaic  pavements  to  the  Greeks.  He  men- 
tions the  ^asarotus  oecus *'at Pergamum,  by  Sosus, 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  Greek  musivarii,  the 
pavement  of  which  represented  the  remnants  of  a 
supper.  He  mentions  also  at  Pergamum  the  fiunoos 
Cantharus  with  the  doves,  of  wluch  the  '  Doves  of 
the  Capitol  *  is  supposed  to  be  a  copy.  {Mue.  C^ 
iv.  S9.)  Another  musivarius  of  antiquity  was 
Dioscorides  of  Samoi^  whose  name  is  found  upon  two 
mosaics  of  Pompeii.  (Mtu.  Borb.  iv.  34.)  Five 
others  are  mentioned  by  Miiller.  (ArekHoL  §  322. 
4.)  There  are  still  many  great  mosaics  of  the 
andents  extant.  (See  the  works  of  Ciampini, 
Furietti,  and  Laborde.)  The  most  interesting  and 
most  valuable  is  the  one  lately  discovered  in  Pom- 
peii, which  is  supposed  to  represent  the  battie  of 
Issus.  This  mosaio  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
vabable  relics  of  ancient  art,  and  the  design  and 
composition  of  the  work  are  so  superior  to  its  exe- 
cution, that  the  original  has  evidentiy  been  the 
production  of  an  age  long  anterior  to  the  degenerate 
period  of  the  mosaic  itsell  The  composition  is 
simple,  forcible,  and  beautifiil,  and  the  design  ex- 
hibits in  many  respects  merits  of  the  highest  order. 
(See  Nicolini,  Quadro  m  mutaioo  teoperto  m  Pom' 
peU;  Mazois,  PempH^  iv.  48  and  49 ;  and  Miiller, 
DmkmSler  dor  aUea  Kmut,  i  55.)  [R.N.  W.] 

PIGNORATI'CIA  ACTIO.    [Pionus.] 
PI'GNORIS  CA'PIO.    [Pbr  Pionous  Ca- 

PIONSJf.] 

PIGNUS,  a  pledge  or  security  for  a  debt  or  de- 
mand, is  derived,  says  Gaius  (Dig.  50.  tit  16.  s. 
238),  from  pugmie  *^  quia  quae  pignori  dantur, 
mann  traduntur.^  This  is  one  of  several  instances 
of  the  fiulure  of  the  Roman  Jurists  when  they  at- 
tempted etymological  explanation  of  words.  [Mu- 
TUUM.]  The  element  of  pignus  (pig)  is  contained 
in  the  word  pa{n)g-Oy  and  its  cognate  forms. 

A  thing  is  said  to  be  pledged  to  a  man  when  it 
is  made  a  security  to  him  for  some  debt  or  demand. 
It  is  called,  says  Ulpian,  Pignus  when  the  posses- 
sion of  the  thing  is  given  to  him  to  whom  it  is 
made  a  security,  and  Hypotheca,  when  it  is  made 
a  security  without  being  put  in  his  possession. 
(Dig.  18.  tit  7.  s.  9.  §  2;  Isidor.  Orig.  v.  25  ; 
see  also  Cic.  ad  Fcmi,  xiii.  56.)  The  agreement 
for  pledge  which  was  made  without  daliveiyof  tha 
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thing  by  bare  agreement  (nuda  conventio)  is  pro- 
perly Hypotheca.  (Inst  4.  tit.  6.  §  7.)  The 
lav  relating  to  Pignos  and  Hypotheca  was  in  all 
essentials  the  same.  The  object  of  the  pledgbg  is 
that  the  pledgee  shall  in  case  of  necessity  sell  the 
pledge  and  pay  himself  his  demand  out  cf  the  pro- 
ceeds. The  original  nature  of  pledge  perhaps  was 
simply  the  power  of  holding  a  debtor^s  ^operty  as 
a  means  of  compelling  him  to  pay  ;  and  a  power  of 
sale  would  be  a  matter  of  agreement:  but  the 
later  Roman  jurists  Tiewed  a  power  of  sale  as  a 
part  of  the  contract  of  pledge. 

A  pledge  may  be  gtvesn.  {m  iypoAeeat  dari 
potesi)  for  any  obligation,  wheUier  money  borrowed 
(nuUua  peamia),  dos,  in  a  case  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing, letting  and  hiring,  or  mandatum ;  whether 
the  obligatio  is  conditional  or  unconditional ;  for 
part  of  a  sum  of  money,  as  well  as  for  the  whole. 
(Dig.  20.  tiL  1.  s.  5.)  Any  thing  could  be  the  ob- 
ject of  pledge  which  could  be  an  object  of  sale 
(Dig.  20.  tit  1.  B.  9  ;  Dig.  20.  tit  3.  Quae  ros 
pignori  yd  hypodiecae  datae  obligari  non  possunt), 
and  it  might  be  a  thing  corporeal  or  incorporeal ; 
a  single  thing  or  a  university  of  things.  If  a 
single  thing  was  pledged,  the  thing  with  all  its  in- 
crease was  the  securi^,  as  in  the  case  of  a  piece 
of  land  which  was  incr^ued  by  allnvio.  If  a  shop 
(tabema)  was  pledged,  all  the  goods  in  it  were 
pledged,  and  if  some  of  them  were  sold  and  others 
brought  in,  and  the  pledger  died,  the  pledgee*s 
security  was  the  shop  and  all  that  it  contained  at 
the  time  of  the  pledger^  death.  (Dig.  20.  tit  1. 
s.  34.)    If  all  a  man*s  property  was  pledged,  the 

E ledge  comprehended  also  his  future  property,  un- 
»8s  such  property  was  clearly  excepted.  A  man 
might  also  pledge  any  claim  or  demand  that  he 
had  against  another,  whether  it  was  a  debt  (nomen) 
or  a  thing  (corpus).     (Dig.  13.  tit  7.  s.  18.) 

The  act  of  pledging  required  no  particular  form, 
in  which  respect  it  resembled  contracts  made  by 
consensus.  Nothing  more  was  requisite  to  establish 
the  validity  of  a  ^edge  than  proof  of  the  agree- 
ment of  the  parties  to  it  It  was  called  Contractus 
pigneratitius,  when  it  was  a  case  of  Pignus  ;  and 
Pactum  hypothecae,  when  it  was  a  case  of  Hypo- 
theca :  in  the  former  case,  tradition  was  necessary. 
A  man  might  also  by  his  testament  make  a  Pignus 
(Dig.  13.  tit  7.  s.  26) ;  for  the  Romani  applied 
the  notion  of  pignus  to  an  annual  payment  left  by 
way  of  legacy,  and  charged  or  secured  on  land. 
(Dig.  34.  tit  1.  s.  12.)  The  intention  of  a  man  to 
pledge  could  in  any  case  be  deduced  either  finom 
his  words  or  from  any  acts  which  admitted  of  no 
other  interpretation  than  an  intention  to  pledge. 

A  man  could  only  pledge  a  thing  when  he  was 
the  owner  and  had  full  power  of  disposing  of  it ; 
but  a  part  owner  of  a  thing  could  pledge  hu  share. 
A  man  could  pledge  another  man^s  property,  if  the  / 
other  consented  to  the  pledge  at  the  time  or  after-  ^ 
wards ;  but  in  either  case  this  must  properly  be 
considered  the  pledge  of  the  owner  for  the  debt  of 
another.  If  a  man  pledged  a  thing,  which  was  not 
his,  and  afterwards  became  the  owner  of  it,  the 
pledge  was  yalid.  (Dig.  13.  tit  7.  s.  20;  20.  tit 
2.  s.  5.) 

The  amount  for  which  a  pledge  was  security  de- 
pended on  the  agreement :  it  might  be  for  principal 
and  interest,  or  for  either ;  or  it  might  comprehend 
principal  and  interest,  and  all  costs  and  expenses 
which  the  pledgee  might  be  put  to  on  account  of  the 
thing  pledged.    (Dig.  13.  tit  17.  n  8,  25.)    For 
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instance  a  creditor  would  be  entitled  to  his  neces 
sary  expenses  concerning  a  slaye  or  an  estate  which 
had  been  pigneiated. 

Pignus  might  be  created  by  a  judicial  sentence, 
as  for  instance  by  the  decree  of  the  praetor  giving  to 
a  creditor  power  to  take  possession  of  his  debtwls 
property  (mswtb  ereditoris  w  bona  dAUorU)^  either 
a  single  thing,  or  all  his  property,  as  the  case  might 
be.  But  the  permission  or  command  of  the  magis- 
tratus  did  not  effect  a  pledge,  unless  the  person 
actually  took  possession  of  the  thing.  The  follow- 
ing are  instances :  —  the  immissio  damni  infecti 
causa  [Damnum  Infbctvm]  :  legatomm  servan- 
dorum  causa,  which  had  for  its  object  the  secDziag 
of  a  l^iacy  which  had  been  left  sub  conditione  or 
die  (Dig.  36.  tit  4):  missio  ventris  in  posses- 
sionem, when  the  pregnant  widow  was  allowed  ts 
take  possession  of  the  inheritance  for  the  protee- 
tion  of  a  postumus :  and  the  missio  rei  servandas 
causa.  The  right  which  a  person  obtained  by 
such  Immissio  was  called  Pignus  Praetorium.  It 
was  called  Pignoris  04110,  when  the  Praetor  al- 
lowed the  goods  of  a  person  to  be  taken  who  was 
in  contempt  of  the  court,  or  allowed  his  pemn  to 
be  seised  after  a  judgment  given  against  him  {ea 
eaumjudieati). 

There  was  also  among  the  Romans  a  tacita 
hypotheca,  which  existed  not  by  consent  of  the 
parties,  but  by  rule  of  law  {qftojmre),  as  a  conse- 
qnence  of  certain  acts  or  agreements,  which  were 
not  acts  or  agreements  pertainiqg  to  pledging. 
(Dig.  20.  tit  2,  In  qmbm  eatuit  piffmu  vd  hfpo^ 
ikeea  taeite  eoiUrahiiur,)  These  Hypothecae  were 
general  or  special  The  following  are  instances  of 
what  were  General  Hypothecae.  The  fiaeaa  had  a 
general  hypotheca  in  respect  of  its  claims  on  the 
proper^  of  the  subject,  and  on  the  property  of  its 

Tuts  or  oflBoers:  the  bnsband,  on  the  prupeitji 
him  who  promised  a  Dos:  and  legatees  and 
fideicommissarii  in  respect  of  their  legacies  or  fidei- 
commissa,  on  that  portion  of  the  horeditas  of  him 
who  had  to  pay  the  legacies  or  fideicommissa. 
There  were  other  cases  of  general  hypothecae. 

The  following  are  instances  of  Special  hypo- 
thecae :  — The  lessor  of  a  Praedium  nrbannm  had 
an  hypotheca,  in  respect  of  his  claims  arising  out 
of  the  contract  of  hinng,  on  every  thing  which  the 
lessee  (mquilhuu)  brought  upon  the  premises  fat 
constant  use  (imeeda  ei  illaia).  The  lessor  of  a 
Praedium  rusticum  had  an  hypotheca  on  the  fruits 
of  the  fium  as  soon  as  they  were  collected  by  the  les- 
see (oolouut).  (Dig.  20.  tit  2.  s.  7;  19.  tit  2.  s.  24.) 
A  penon  who  lent  money  to  repair  a  ruinous 
house,  had  an  hypotheca  on  the  hoose  and  the 
ground  on  which  it  stood,  provided  Uie  money 
were  hud  out  on  it ;  but  there  was  no  hypothecs, 
if  the  money  was  lent  to  build  a  house  with  or  to 
enlaige  it  or  ornament  it  Pupilli  and  minores 
had  an  hypotheca  on  things  which  were  bought  with 
their  money. 

The  person  who  had  given  a  pledge,  was  still 
the  owner  of  the  thing  that  was  pledged.  He  could 
therefore  use  the  thing,  and  enjoy  its  finiita,  if  he 
had  not  given  up  the  possession.  But  the  agree- 
ment might  be  that  the  creditor  should  have  the 
use  or  profit  of  the  thing  instead  of  interest,  which 
kind  of  contract  was  adled  Antichresk  or  nmtoal 
use :  and  if  there  was  no  agreement  as  to  use,  the 
creditor  could  not  use  the  thing,  even  if  it  was  in 
his  possession.  The  pledger  could  also  sell  the 
thing  pledged,  unless  there  were  some 
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to  tlie  oontruy,  bat  inch  aale  did  not  affect  the 
right  of  the  pledgee.  (Dig.  13.  tit  7.  0. 18.  §.2.) 
If  the  pledge  sold  a  moTable  thing  that  was  pig- 
nerated,  or  that  was  specially  hypothecated,  with- 
out the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  creditor,  he 
was  guilty  of  iurtum.  (Dig.  47.  tit  2.  s.  19.  §  6, 
and  s.  68.  pr.)  If  the  pledger  at  the  time  of  a 
pignus  hemg  given  was  not  the  owner  of  the  thing, 
bat  had  the  possession  of  it,  he  coold  still  acquire 
the  property  of  the  thing  by  nsoci^yion,  for  the 
pledging  was  not  an  interrnption  of  the  usocapio. 

[P088S88ia] 

The  creditor  coold  keep  possession  of  a  pigner- 
ated  thing  till  his  demand  was  folly  satisfied,  and 
he  could  maintain  his  right  to  the  possession  against 
any  other  peison  who  obtained  possession  of  the 
thing.  He  coold  also  pledge  the  thing  that  was 
pledged  to  him ;  that  is,  he  oould  transfer  the 
pledge.  (Dig.  20.  tit  I.  s.  Id.  §  2.)  He  had  also 
the  right,  in  case  his  demand  was  not  satisfied  at 
the  time  agreed  on,  to  sell  the  thing  and  satisfy  his 
demands  out  of  the  proceeds  (Jua  didrahendi  iive 
vendmdi  pignut).  (Cod.  8.  tit  27  (28).)  This 
power  of  sale  might  be  qualified  by  the  terms  of 
the  agreement ;  bat  a  creditor  coold  not  be  de- 
priyed  of  all  power  of  sale  ;  nor  coold  he  be  com- 
pelled to  exercise  his  power  of  sale.  Gaios  (ii.  64) 
illustrates  the  maxim  that  he  who  was  not  the 
owner  of  a  thing,  could  in  some  cases  sell  it,  by 
the  example  of  uie  pledgee  selling  a  thing  pledged; 
but  he  properly  refers  the  act  of  sale  to  the  will 
of  the  debtor,  as  expressed  in  the  agreement  of 
pledging  ;  and  thus  in  legal  effect,  it  is  the  debtor 
who  seUs  by  means  of  his  agent,  the  creditor.  An 
agreement  Uiat  a  pledge  should  be  forfeited  in  case 
the  demand  was  not  paid  at  the  time  agreed  on, 
was  originally  yeiy  common  ;  but  it  was  dedaied 
bj  Constantine,  a.  d.  326,  to  be  illegal  [Commis- 
80KL4  Lsx.]  In  case  of  a  sale  the  creditor,  ac- 
ooiding  to  the  later  law,  must  give  the  debtor 
notice  of  his  intention  to  sell,  and  after  such  notice 
he  most  wait  two  yean  before  he  coold  legally 
make  a  sale.  If  any  thing  remained  over  after 
satisfying  the  creditor,  it  was  his  duty  to  give  it  to 
the  debtor ;  and  if  the  price  was  insufficient  to 
satisfy  the  creditor's  demand,  his  debtor  was  still 
his  debtor  for  the  remainder.  If  no  purchaser  at 
a  reasonable  price  could  be  found,  the  creditor 
might  become  the  purchaser,  but  still  the  debtor 
had  a  right  to  redeem  the  thing  within  two  years 
on  condition  of  folly  satisfying  the  creditor.  (Cod. 
8.  tit  34.  s.  30 

If  there  were  several  creditors  to  whom  a  thing 
was  pledged  which  was  insufficient  to  satisfy  them 
all,  he  whose  pledge  was  prior  in  time  had  a  pre- 
ference over  the  rest  {potior  eH  m  p^non  giti  prim 
eredidil  peemiam  ei  aeoepii  Jq/pMeeatn^  Dig.  20. 
tit  4.  B.  11).  There  were  some  exceptiooi  to  this 
mle ;  for  instance,  when  a  subsequent  pledgee  had 
lent  his  money  to  save  the  pledged  thing  fiom  de- 
sUnction,  he  had  a  preference  over  a  prior  pledgee. 
(Dig.  20.  tit  4.  s.  5,  6.)  This  rule  has  been 
adopted  in  the  English  Law  as  to  money  lent  on 
ships  and  secured  by  bottomry  bonds. 

Certain  hypothecae,  both  tacitae  and  founded  on 
oontnict,  had  a  preference  or  priority  (privOegitim) 
over  all  other  claims.  The  Fiscus  Imda  preference 
in  respect  of  its  claims ;  the  wife  in  respect  of 
her  dos ;  the  lender  of  money  for  the  repair  or 
restomtion  of  a  building  ;  a  pupillus  with  whose 
money  a  thing  had  been  beoght    Of  those  hypo- 
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thecae  which  were  founded  on  contract  the  lot 
lowing  were  privileged :  the  hypothecae  of  those 
who  had  lent  mooey  for  the  purchase  of  an  im- 
movable thing,  or  of  a  shop,  or  for  the  buildings 
maintaining,  or  improring  of  a  house,  &c,  and  had 
contracted  for  an  hypotheca  on  the  thing  ;  there 
was  also  the  hypotheca  which  the  seller  of  an 
immovable  thing  reserved  by  contract  until  he  was 
paid  the  purchase-money.  Of  these  claimants,  the 
FiscQs  came  first ;  then  the  wife  in  respect  of  her 
dos;  and  then  the  other  privileged  creditors, ae- 
cosding  to  their  priority  in  point  of  time. 
•  In  the  case  of  unprivileged  creditors,  the  ge- 
neral role  as  already  observed  was,  that  priority  in 
time  gave  priority  of  right  But  an  hypotheca 
which  oould  be  proved  by  a  writing  executed  in  a 
certain  public  form  (MifnMMNfom  puUice  om- 
/eOmn),  or  which  was  proved  by  the  signatures 
of  three  repotable  persona  (imdrmmenium  qmad 
publiee  ooH/hdum),  had  a  priority  over  all  those 
which  oould  not  be  so  proved.  If  several  hypo- 
thecae of  the  same  kind  were  of  the  same  date,  he 
who  was  in  possession  of  the  thing  had  a  priority. 

The  creditor  who  had  for  any  reason  the  priority 
over  the  rest,  was  intitled  to  be  satisfied  to  the 
fuU  amount  of  his  claim  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
thing  pledged.  A  subsequent  creditor  coold  ob- 
tain the  rights  of  a  prior  creditor  in  several  ways. 
If  he  fbmished  the  debtor  with  money  to  pay  off 
the  debt,  on  the  condition  of  standing  m  his  plaoe^ 
and  the  money  was  actually  paid  to  the  prior 
creditor,  the  sobseqoent  oeditor  stepped  into  the 
place  of  the  prior  creditor.  (Dig.  20.  tit  3.  s.  3.) 
Also,  if  he  purchased  the  thing  on  the  condition 
that  the  purchase-money  should  go  to  satisfy  a 
prior  creditor,  he  thereby  stopped  into  his  place. 
A  subsequent  creditor  could  also,  without  the  con- 
sent either  of  a  prior  creditor  or  of  the  debtor,  pay 
off  a  prior  creditor,  and  stand  in  his  place  to  the 
amount  of  the  sum  so  paid.  This  uiangement, 
however,  did  not  affect  the  rights  of  an  inter- 
mediate pledgee.   (Dig.  20.  tit  4.  s.  16.) 

The  creditor  had  an  actio  hypothecaria  or  pj^ 
noraticia  in  respect  of  the  pleidge  against  every 
person  who  was  in  possession  of  it  and  had  not  a 
better  right  than  himself.  This  right  of  action 
existed  indifferently  in  the  case  of  Pignus  and 
Hypotheca.  The  hypothecaria  actio  was  designed 
to  give  ^ect  to  the  right  of  the  pledgee,  and  con- 
sequently for  the  delivery  of  the  hypothecated 
thing  or  the  payment  of  the  debt  A  creditor  who 
had  a  Pignus,  had  also  a  right  to  the  Interdictum 
retinendae  et  recuperandae  poasessionis,  if  he  was 
disturbed  in  his  possession. 

The  pledgee  was  bound  to  restore  a  pignus  on 
payment  of  the  debt  for  which  it  had  been  given ; 
and  up  to  that  time  he  was  bound  to  take  proper 
care  of  it  On  payment  of  the  debt,  he  might  be 
sued  in  an  actio  pignoraticia  by  the  pledger,  for 
the  restoration  of  the  thing,  and  for  any  damage 
that  it  had  sustained  through  his  neglect  The 
remedy  of  the  pledgee  against  the  pledger  for  his 
proper  costs  and  charges  in  respect  of  the  pledge, 
and  for  any  dolos  or  culpa  on  the  part  of  Uie 
pledger  relating  thereto,  was  by  an  actio  pigno- 
raticia oontraria. 

The  pledge  was  extinguished  if  the  thing 
perished,  for  the  loss  was  the  owner^s ;  it  was  also 
extinguished  if  the  thing  was  changed  so  as  no 
longor  to  be  the  same,  as  if  a  man  should  have  all 
the  timber  in  a  merohanrs  yard  as  a  security,  and 
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the  timber  Bhoiild  be  used  in  bnflding  a  sbip  (Dig. 
13.  tit  7.  s.  18.  §3);  if  there  wu  confosio,  as 
when  the  pledgee  became  the  owner  of  the  thing 
that  wu  pledged.  It  was  also  extinguished  hj 
the  payment  of  the  debt ;  and  in  some  other  ways. 

The  law  of  pledge  at  Rome  was  principally 
feonded  on  the  Edi^  Originally  the  only  mode 
of  giving  secority  was  by  a  trani^  of  the  Quiri- 
tanan  ownership  of  the  thing  by  Mancipatb  or  In 
jure  cessio,  if  it  was  a  Res  Mandpi,  on  the  condi- 
tion of  its  being  re-conyeyed,  when  the  debt  was 
paid  {mb  Um  remameipaiionu  or  nAfidueia).  [Fi- 
D1H3ZA.]  Afterwards  a  thing  was  ^rea  to  the 
creditor  with  the  condition  that  he  might  sell  it  in 
case  his  demand  was  not  satisfied :  there  was  no 
tiansfer  of  the  ownership.  Bat  so  long  as  the 
creditor  could  not  protect  his  possession  by  legal 
means,  this  was  a  very  insofficient  security.  Ulti- 
mately Uie  Praetor  gave  a  creditor  a  right  of  action 
{aeUo  la  rem)  under  the  name  Senriana  actio  for 
the  recovery  of  the  poperty  of  a  cdlonns  which 
was  his  seenrity  for  his  rent  {pro  mereedibiu/mdi) ; 
and  this  right  of  action  was  extended  mider  the 
name  of  quasi  Serriana  or  hypothecana  ffenerally 
to  creditors  who  had  things  pignersted  or  hypothe- 
cated to  them.  (Inst  4.  tit  6.  s.  7.)  As  to  the 
Interdictom  Salyianum,  see  Intbrdictvii. 

The  prqeress  of  pledge  in  the  Roman  system 
was  from  the  dom^  contrivance  of  a  conveyance 
and  reconveyance  of  the  ownerships  to  the  delivery 
(traditio)  of  a  thing  without  a  conveyance  and 
upon  an  agreement  that  it  should  be  a  seenrity 
(pisnus),  and  finally  to  the  simple  Pactum  hy- 
pothecae,  in  which  case  there  was  no  delivery,  and 
all  that  the  creditor  got,  was  a  right  to  have  some 
particuhv  thing  of  the  debtor  subject  to  be  sold  to 
pay  his  debt  The  hypotheca  was  the  last  stage 
in  the  development  of  the  Roman  law  of  Pledge. 
It  gave  facilities  for  pledging  beyond  what  existed 
when  the  Pignns  was  only  in  use,  because  things 
could  be  hypothecated  without  a  transfer  of  owner- 
ship or  a  giving  of  possession,  such  as  mere  rights 
of  action,  debts,  and  the  like.  In  fiK^t,  Pawn  or 
Pledge  under  the  form  of  Hypotheca  was  perfected 
by  the  Romans,  and  there  is  nothing  to  add  to  it 

The  Roman  Law  of  Pledge  has  many  points  of 
resemblance  to  the  English  Law,  but  more  is  com- 
prehended under  the  Roman  Law  of  Pledge  than 
the  English  Law  of  Pledge,  including  in  that  term 
Mortgage.  Many  of  the  things  comprehended  in 
the  I&man  Law  of  Pledge  belong  to  the  English 
Law  of  Lien  and  to  oUier  divisions  of  English 
Law  which  are  not  included  under  Pledge  or 
Mortgage. 

(Dig.  20.  tit  1,  2,  8,  &c ;  God.  8.  tit  14—35; 
Oaius,  ii  69—61  ;  Dig.  13.  tit  7,  and  Cod.  4. 
tit.  24.  De  Pignoraticia  Actione  vel  contra;  Puchta, 
Itut.  I  §  246,  &c. ;  there  is  an  English  treatise 
intitled  **  The  Law  of  Pledges  or  Pawns  as  it  was 
in  use  among  the  Romans,  ftc,  by  John  Aylifle, 
London,  1 732,**  which  appears  to  contain  all  that 
can  be  said,  but  the  author*s  method  of  treating 
the  subject  is  not  perspicuous.)  [G.  L.] 

PILA  (<r^ipa),  a  ball.  The  game  at  ball 
(inpatpumiHi)  was  one  of  the  moat  £svourite 
gymnastic  exercises  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  ftll  of  the  Roman 
empire.  As  the  ancients  were  fond  of  attributing 
the  invention  of  all  games  to  particular  persons  or 
occasions,  we  find  the  same  to  be  the  case  with  re- 
spect to  the  origin  of  this  game  (Herod.  L  94 ; 
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Athen.  i  p.  14,  d.  e. ;  Plin.  vii  56),  but  woA 
statements  do  not  deserve  attention.  What  ii 
more  to  the  purpose  in  reference  to  its  antiquity  is, 
that  we  find  it  mentioned  in  the  Odyssee  (vL  100, 
&C.  viii  370,  &c),  where  it  is  played  by  the 
Phaeacian  damsels  to  the  sound  of  music,  and  also 
by  two  celebrated  performers  at  the  court  of  Aid- 
nous  in  a  most  artistic  manner  accompanied  with 
dandng. 

The  various  movemeDts  of  the  body  jequired  m 
the  game  of  ball  gave  elastidty  and  grace  to  the 
figure ;  whence  it  was  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Greeks.  The  Athenians  set  so  high  a  raloe  oo  it, 
that  they  conferred  upon  Aristonicns  of  Gaiystas 
the  right  of  dtiaenship,  and  erected  a  statue  to 
his  honour,  on  account  of  his  skill  in  this  game. 
(Athen.  i  p^  19,  a. ;  compare  Suidas,  t. «.  "Of^c'l^.) 
It  was  equally  esteemed  by  the  other  states  oif 
Greece ;  the  young  Spartans,  when  they  were 
leaving  the  condition  of  ephebi,  were  called  ir^- 
pus  (Pans.  iiL  14.  §  6  ;  BSckh,  Corp.  U 
1386, 1482),  ^bably  because  their  chief 
was  the  game  at  baU.  Every  complete  Gymnaaimn 
had  a  room  (o'^oipurr^ioF,  tr^aipurrpa)  devoted  to 
this  exercise  [Gtmnasiuu],  where  a  apedal 
teacher  {ff^euptffrue^s)  gave  instnietion  in  the  art ; 
for  it  required  no  small  skill  and  piactioe  to  play 
it  well  and  gracefully. 

The  game  at  ball  was  as  great  a  fiivourite  with 
the  Romans  as  the  Greeks,  and  was  played  at 
Rome  by  pennns  of  all  ages.  Augustus  used  to 
play  at  ball.  (Suet  Am;.  83.)  Pliny  (j^.  iii  1) 
relates  how  much  his  aged  friend  ^parinna  exer- 
cised himself  in  this  game  for  the  purpose  of  ward- 
ing off  old  age ;  and  under  the  empire  it  was 
generally  pla^d  befiore  taking  the  bato,  in  a  room 
{tpiaerialerium)  attached  to  ue  baths  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  in  which  we  read  o{  ihe  piUerepma  or  player 
at  tennis.     (Sen.  Bp,  67  ;  OreUi,  Inter,  n.  2591.) 

The  game  at  ball  was  played  at  in  various  ways: 
the  later  G^reek  writers  mention  five  difierent 
modes,  ohparltt,  Mmcvpos^  ^oirfySa,  opnwrtfv, 
hir6'fPa^ts,  and  there  were  probably  many  other 
varieties.  1.  Obpawia  was  a  game^  in  which  the 
ball  was  thrown  up  into  the  air,  and  each  of  the 
persons  who  phiyed  strove  to  catch  it,  before  it  £eU 
to  the  ground.  (Pollux,  ix.  106 ;  BtmytiL,  and 
Phot  9.9,;  Eustath.  ad  Od.  ym.  372.  p.  1601.) 
2.  *EirUr§evpoSf  also  called  l^iftfuci^  and  mcocPM; 
was  the  game  at  foot-ball,  played  in  mnch  the 
same  way  as  with  us,  by  a  great  number  of  per- 
sons divided  into  two  parties  opposed  to  ooe  an- 
other. (Pollux,  ix.  104.)  This  was  a  fiivoarite 
game  at  Sparta,  where  it  was  played  with  great 
emulation.  (Siebelis,  ad  Pan.  iii  14.  §  6.)  3L 
^cuFfj^o,  called  4^Ma  by  Hesychius  (a  «.),  was 
pUyed  by  a  number  of  persons,  who  threw  the 
iMdl  firam  one  to  another,  but  its  peculiarity  con- 
sisted in  the  person  who  had  the  ball  pretending 
to  throw  it  to  a  certain  individual,  and  while  tiie 
latter  was  expecting  it,  suddenly  turnings  and 
throwing  it  to  another.  Various  etymologiea  of 
this  word  are  given  by  the  grammarians.  (PoUox, 
ix.  105  ;  Etym.  Mag.  t.  v.  *€9vls ;  Athen.  i  ^ 
15,  a.)  4.  *Apinurr6r,  which  was  also  p1ay«d  at 
by  the  Romans,  is  spoken  of  under  Hakpasitx. 
5.  'Air^f$^o(ir,  was  a  game  in  which  the  phqrer 
threw  the  ball  to  the  ground  with  such  force  as  to 
cause  it  to  rebound,  when  he  struck  it  down  again 
with  the  palm  of  his  hand  and  so  went  en  doing 
many  times :  the  number  of  times  waa  coonted. 


PILBNTUM. 
(Polhn,  ix.  105.)  We  Imin  fam  PLito  (Tltatl. 
p.  146)  tbal  in  one  game  of  ball,  plaj'ed  U  bj 
boyi,  tiiangh  wi  da  not  know  what  kind  it  wai, 
the  bDV  who  mi  conqoeted  wii  called  an  (t>vf)  ; 
and   the  one   who  omqDared  wai  named  king 

Anoog  the  Ronilni  the  game  at  ball  wai  alto 
plajed  at  in  Tarjotu  wajL  FilawunAed  in  a  gene- 
ral aeiue  tor  an^  kind  of  ball :  but  the  belli  ainoiig 
the  Romani  Kcm  to  bare  been  of  three  kindi ; 
tbe  jiila  in  ite  narrower  lenH,  a  amall  ball ;  the 
fillii,  a  gnat  ball  EUed  with  air  [Folltb]  -,  and 
tbe  pagaitica,  of  which  we  know  icamlj  anything, 
u  it  it  onlj  mentioned  in  two  paaiagn  by  Martial 
(ni.  33.  7,  iiT.  43),  bnt  from  the  latter  of  which 
we  may  cDHdnde  that  it  wai  amaller  than  the 
loUii  and  laiger  than  the  piln.  Hnt  of  the  gamei 
at  ball  among  tbe  Romani  Hem  to  have  been 
played  at  with  tbe  pila  or  nnalj  ball  One  of  the 
(implen  mode*  of  pUying  the  hall,  where  two  per- 
■oni  nanding  oppMtte  to  one  another  threw  the 
ball  &«n  one  to  the  other,  wai  ailed  dalalim 
hdm.  (PlanL  Ctrt.  iL  3.  17.)  Bat  the  meat 
fimnrite  game  at  ball  aeemi  to  hare  been  the 
tr^an  or  pila  trigomaiii,  which  wu  played  at  by 
tteee  penoni,  who  itood  in  the  form  of  a  triangle, 
fr  tfrfinf.  We  hare  no  particulan  mpeeting 
it,  bill  we  are  told  that  akilfnl  playeti  prided 
tiiemaelTtt  upon  catching  and  throwing  tbe  ball 
with  their  letl  hand.    (Mart  xi»,  46,  rii.  72.  9). 

The  ancient  phyiiaani  preacribed  the  game  at 
ball,  u  well  u  other  kindi  at  eierciie,  to  their 
patieDti ;  Anlyllni  (op.  Onhu.  tI  32)  piea  lome 
inteirating  information  an  tbii  mbjecL 

The  penont  playing  with  the  pila  or  imall  hall 
in  the  annexed  voodcnt  are  taken  &om  a  painting 
in  the  hatha  of  TJttu  (Doer,  da  ScBU  da  TUt. 

EL  17)  J  bnt  it  i»  difficnlt  to  my  what  particular 
Ind  of  game  thfy  are  playing  at*  Three  of  the 
playen  blTe  two  balli  each. 


(LiT. 
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16.)     The  VeMal  virgiu  were  cfrnvejed 


(BOrette,  Da  la  SjpUrMgiit,  p.  214,  Ac., 

Mim.  da  tAaad.  da  liucr.  ToL  I  ;  Kiwue,  Ogm- 

ivuHk  K.  Agoa.   d.  Hdl.   p.  399,  dtc  ;    Becker, 

(joJIw,  ToL  L  p.  268,  Ac.) 

PILA.    (MoaTAaiuM.] 

PILA'NI.     [£xiBcrrui,p.£OI,b.] 

PILBNTUM,  a  iplendid  four-wheeled  orriase, 

fiimiihed  with  »ft  ciuhiana,  which  conreyed  (he 

Roman  mabons  in  lacred  proceiiioni,  and  in  going 

to  the  Circeniian  and  other  gamea.  (Viig.^oi.  viiL 

£66  ;  Hor.  Bpiit.  a.  1.  192  ;  Clandian,  Oi  A'kjK. 

Himor.  38£  ;  Iiid.  Orig.  u.  13.)    Thii  dinincdon 

Wll  granted  to  them  by  the  Senate  on  accoimt  oJ 

their  generoaity  in  giving  their  gold  and  jeweli  on 

a  particular  occaaion  for  tlv  verrioe  of  the  etaie. 


(Prudential  coorni  Syi.  iL 

wK  fin.)     The  pilentum  wai  prolsbly  rery  lik* 

the  HAaMiMAXA  and  CAaFSNTUM,  bnt  open  at 

the  lidee,  eo  that  thoH  who  nt  in  it  might  both 

E  and  be  acen.  [J.  Y.] 

PI'LEUS  or  PI'LEUM  (Non.  Uarc  iil  ;pifai 

roram  nut,  Serr.  n  Virg.  Aem.  ii.  616).  dim. 

PILE'OLUS  or  PILE'OLUM  (Colnm.  da  J  rior. 

36)  ;  {TiXdi,  dim.  a-IXioy,  Kcond  Him,  i-iAfiur; 

rlKitiia,  TAmriit),  any  [uece  of  felt }  mon  eape- 

:iB]ly,  a  ikull-cap  of  fdt,  a  hat 

There  Hemi  no  naion  to  doubt  that  felting  (ti 
rdirriiril,  PUL  PiJil.  H.  2.  jl.  296,  ed.  Bekker)  ii 
I  moT«  BDcient  invention  than  weaving  [Tila],  nor 
that  both  of  tbeae  arte  came  into  Europe  from  Aiia. 
From  the  Greek),  who  wen  acquainted  with 
tbi*  article  u  «r1y  u  the  age  of  jloma  (71.  x, 
36£)  and  Heiiod  {Op.  tt  Dia,  642,  54S),  the  lua 
of  felt  paued  together  with  ita  name  to  the  Ro- 
g  them  the  employment  of  it  wia 
alwayi  far  leu  extended  than  among  the  Oiaakt. 
NevertbeleM  Pliny  in  me  lenteDce,  "  I^nae  at 
per  le  eoactoe  Tcitem  beiunt,"  girea  a  -nxj  exact 
account  of  the  proceai  of  felting^  (/f.  N.  liiL  48. 
>.  73.)  A  Latin  tepnlchial  iucription  (Omter, 
p.  643.  n.  4)  menlunu  "a  maou&etora  of  wooUeB 
felt "  ifauinui  eoaetUari**),  at  the  nme  time  in- 
dicating that  he  wa*  not  a  native  oC  Italy  (,Lari- 

The  priiici[sl  dim  of  felt  amons  the  Greeki  and 
Romana  waa  to  make  coreringi  of  the  head  for  the 
male  aei,  and  the  moat  common  kind  wai  a  aimple 
ikoU-cap  It  WBi  often  more  elerated,  thoogh  atill 
round  at  the  top.  In  Ihii  ihapo  it  appwi  on 
coioa,  eapedally  on  thoee  of  Sparta,  or  nidi  aa  ex- 
hibit the  iymboli  of  the  Dioacnri ;  and  it  ia  thoa 
reprtaenled,  with  that  addition  on  ita  anmmi^ 
which  diatingniabed  the  Roman  fl^mmf  uj  p^ii^ 
in  three  fignrei  of  the  woodcnt  to  the  article  A'VK, 
BoL  the  apex,  according  to  Dionyiiui  of  Haiicaiw 
naiana.  waa  aometimea  conical }  and  conical  cr 
pointed  capa  were  certainly  very  common. 

In  the  Greek  and  Roman  mythology  diSinat 
kindi  of  capa  were  lymbolically  auigned  to  indi- 
cate the  Dccopationa  of  the  wearera  The  painlw 
NicomachoB  £r)t  repreicnted  Ulyaiei  in  a  cap,  no 
doDbl  to  indicate  fail  Ka-bhng  life.  (Plin.  H.  y. 
niTi.  S22.)  The  woodcut  oD  the  following  pag« 
ifaowi  him  clothed  in  the  EiOHi^andinthe  actcf 
offering  wine  to  the  Cyclopa.  (Winekelmann,Af«L 
/iK<i.ir.l64;Homer,(M,li.34£— 347.)    He  hen 

and  the  boatman  Charon  (lee  voodcnt,  p.  613) 
have  it  pointed.  Vnlcan  (aee  wooden^  p.  736) 
and  Daedaliu  wear  the  cap*  of  commoa  artificer*. 

A  cap  of  Tcry  frequent  occnrrence  in  the  wodci 
of  andent  art  ii  that  now  generally  known  by  tha 
name  of  "  the  Phrygian  bonnet."  The  Myaian 
pileni,  mentioned  by  Ariatopbanea  (^cAora.  429), 
mnal  have  been  one  of  thia  kind.  For  we  find  it 
continually  introduced  aa  the  cbaracteriitic  aymbol 
of  Aaiatic  life  in  paintinga  and  Kulpturea  of  Piiam 
(aee  woodcut,  p.  833)  and  Hilhiai  (woodcut  on 
title-page),  and  in  abort  in  all  the  repreaentation*^ 
not  imly  of  Tnjana  and  Pbrygiana,  but  of  Amaxooi 
(woodcut,  p  894),  and  of  all  the  inhabitanta  of 
Aaia  Minor,  and  e<ea  of  na^ona  dwelling  atill 
further  eaat.  The  repreaentationi  of  thia  Phrygiai^ 
or  Myaian,  cap  m  acolptured  marble  abow  tlutt  it 
waa  made  of  a  atrong  and  atiff  material  and  tt  ■ 


corneal  form,  though  bunt  tfbrwvrdj  and  down- 
Wudi.  Bj  Mime  Anotic  utiaiu  it  wu  wtun 
erect,  u  b;  the  Suae,  vhoe  itiff  pedced  cafe 
Heniilotui  dMoibea  under  the  nuns  of  •arptaalai. 
The  Com  of  those  mm  bj  the  Aiuhoubiu  (riAo. 
f^poi  'ApiitAai,  BmDck,  AnaL  u.  146)  ii  ahawn 

of  Venn  on  otxaiion  of  the  iDKeaea  of  the  Roman 
aimy  in  Aimenii,  A.  D.  ISl.     It  ii  aomc 
erect,  hat  Kmetima  bei:t  downward)  oc  tnmcated. 
The  tnucated  conkal  hat  ii  mnt  diatinctly 
on  two  of  th«  Sannatiana  in  the  group  at  page 
Among  the  Romani  the  cap  of  felt  waa 
emblem  of  libert;.     When  a  ilate  obtainad  bia 
freedom  he  had  hu  head  ihaved,  and  won  inatcad 
of  hia  hair  an  nndjed  pileoa  (tUhv  kmir,  Diod. 
Sic.  Bm.  Leg.   22.   p.  626,   ed.   Weaa. ;   Plaut. 
"-  L  1.  306  1   Psniiia,  i.  63).     Hence  the 


Dhiaaa  ttrvotad  pilmm  o 
liberty,  by   which  ilaret  ' 


liberty,  by  which  ilaret  were  Ereqaenlly  called 
npui  to  take  up  unia  with  a  promiae  of  liberty. 
(Lit.  niv.  32.)  The  figure  of  Liberty  on  aome 
oflheeoina  of  Antootnaa  Piua,  atiuck  ^  D.  145, 
holdi  thia  cap  in  the  right  hand. 

In  contradiatiiiction  to  the  rariotia  (brma  of  the 
felt  cap  now  deacribed,  we  hare  to  conndar  othera 
e  nearly  correaponding  with  the  hata  worn  by 
Koni  in  modem  limea.  The  Oceek  wnJ 
For,  dim.  vrrdfftor,  deriTed  from  wrirrvtu, 
*^  to  expand,*^  and  adopted  by  Uie  Latina  in  the 
Ibrm  peianOj  dim.  pelaaimculuSj  well  expreaaed  the 
diatinctire  ahape  of  tbeie  hata.  What  waa  taken 
from  their  height  wai  added  to  their  width.  ThoK 
already  deacribed  had  no  brim :  the  petaioa  of 
•rery  variety  hed  a  brim,  which  waa  either  exactly 
or  nearly  circolar,  and  which  laried  greatly  in  iti 
width.    In  aome  caaei  it  ia  a  circular  diak  wilhont 


■  beaatifdl  example  ii 
Btatoe  of  EndymioD, 
habited  aa  a  hmitar,  and  ileeping  on  hii  acarf: 
Ihia  atatna  beloaga  to  the  Townley  Collection  in 
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the  Biitiih  Huaeom,  and  ihowa  the  modi  of  wear- 
ing the  petaaua  ^d  imder  the  cbiiL  Id  otbs'  in- 
atancea,  it  ia  tied  behiod  tha  neck  iutead  of  b«ng 
tied  before  it.  (See  the  next  woodctil.)  Vsy 
bequeatly  we  obaerre  a  boaa  on  the  top  of  the  pe- 
taana,  in  the  aitoatioa  in  which  it  iqipean  ia  tha 
woodcnti,  page*  2S9,  373.  In  thttt  woodcata 
and  in  that  hare  intmdnced  the  brim  of  the  pctuaa 
ia  aunnounled  by  a  ciown.  Frequently  the  oown 
ia  in  the  form  of  a  akull-c^  ;  we  alao  find  it  anr- 
rounded  with  a  rety  narrow  brim.  The  Qreek 
petaiUB  in  ita  moat  commcoi  form  agreed  with  the 
cheapeat  hata  of  undyed  felt,  now  made  in  Eng. 
'  land.  On  the  headi  of  matici  and  aitificen  in 
ODT  aUeeH  and  tanea  we  often  aee  fonna  the  exact 
connleipart  of  thoae  which  we  moat  admire  in  the 
worka  of  anuoit  art  The  petaaua  ia  atao  atill 
commonly  worn  by  uricultural  labonrera  in  Oreeee 
and  Ada  Minor.  In  ancient  timet  it  waa  pre- 
lened  to  the  ikull-cap  aa  a  protection  from  the  ana 
(Sueton.  Aug.  82),  and  on  thia  accannt  Calignla 
permitted  the  Roman  aenaton  to  wear  it  at  the 
theatre*.  (Dion  CaaL  lii.  7.)  It  waa  naed  by 
ihepherdi  (Callim.  F^ag.  ISA),  hunlera,  and  b«- 
veUen.  (PlauL  AinpUlr.  ProL  143,  L  1.  287 
Pimd.  ii.  4.  4£,  i>.  7.  90  ;  Bmnck,.daai.  ii.  170.) 
The  annexed  woodcat  ia  from  a  fictile  Taie  belnog- 
ing  to  Hr.Hope  (Outama,  i.  71),  and  it  rqm- 
aeuta  a  Greek  ashlier  in  hia  hat  and  pll'""i     Tb* 


irdinary  drtaa  of  the  Athenian  ephebi,  wdl  eiht 
bited  in  the  Panathenaic  Prieie  of  the  Parthtoon, 
preaerred  in  Che  Britiah  Muaoun,  waa  the  hat 
and  acarf.  [CuLAMTa]  (Brunck,  AmaL  L  &, 
ii.  41  ;  Philemon,  p.  3E7,  ed.  Meineke  ;  FoUnx, 
I.  164.)  Among  imaginary  bejun  the  aame  coa- 
tnme  wai  commonly  attributed  to  Mercury  (Araob. 
adt.  OtKi.  Ti. ;  Martianoi  Cwella,  iL  1 76  ;  Epbiih 
pua  op.  Atiet,  xii.  p.  £37.  f),  and  lometinMa  to 
the  Dioacuri. 

Ancient  authon  mention  three  varietiea  of  the 
petaiui,  the  Tbeualian  (Dion  Caai.  Lcj  Callim. 
Frag.  124  ;  Schol.  u  SopL  Oad.  Col.  316),  the 
Arcadian  (Bmnck,  Anal  ii.  364  ;  Diog.  Laftt.  n. 
102),  and  the  I^eonian  (Arrian.  TacL  p.  12,  ed. 
BLancardi)  ;  but  they  do  not  aay  in  what  tha  dif- 
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ftnoM  coniiited.  In  like  manner  it  {*  bir  Da 
msana  dear  in  what  leapecti  the  Cadsu  difiered 
from  the  peluu,  althougb  the;  an  diitindlj  op- 
poted  to  one  wiothec  l^  a  writer  in  Athe 
(nL  p.  537,  •>).  Moreover  in  the  lalar  Gcee 
thon  we  find  iriXoi  uKd  to  deoola  a  hat  of  other 
matamli  beudot  felt.   (Athsn.  n.  p.  274.) 

Od  th«  UH  of  felt  in  corering  the  feet  lee  Una 

Fd(  wu  Ukewiae  nwd  for  the  lining  of  helmeti. 
[OALiikJ  For  further  illuitntioni  of  thii  ■nbjscl, 
•ee  YMei'i  Ttttrimm  Aniiqmrawi,  P,  I.  Avp*»' 
daB.  [J.YO 

PILI'CKEPUS.    CPu^l 

FILUM.    [Hasti.] 

PINACOTHE'CA  <*(h{,  d^ni),  •  pictnn- 
sailer;.  Marcelln),  after  thii  csptore  of  Syneow, 
fint  diiplajed  the  work*  of  Oreek  painten  and 
•colpton  to  hit  conntiymen,  whow  taate  for  the  Ens 
art!  wBi  giadually  matured  by  the  conqneatt  of  L. 
Scipio,  Flamioinni,  and  L.  Panlliu,  and  grew  into 
•  pauion  after  the  tpoLIi  of  Achua  had  been  tnni- 
puted  bj  Mnmmiiu  to  Rome.  ObjacU  of  liiii 
aeici^idaD  wen  at  Gnt  etnployed  aicloiiTelf  for 
tbs  dMoadoD  of  templea  md  placea  of  pablic  ronrt, 
bnt  piiTate  ccJlectiDni  were  uoa  formed  ;  and  to- 
wirdi  the  doH  of  the  republic  we  find  ttuU  in  the 
h(»uea  of  the  mots  opolent  a  loom  wai  derated  to 
the  ROptiaa  of  paintingt  and  itatuei.  (Varn^ 
A.  A.  i.  2.  59  1  Cic  n  Verr.  L  21.)  In  the 
time  of  AngDitoi,  VitiuTins  indndea  the  pinaco- 
Iheci  among  the  ordinaiy  apailmenta  of  a  cxnnplele 
manaicu,  and  girea  diiectiiHia  that  it  ihoold  be  of 
•mpla  aixe  and  being  the  north,  in  order  that  the 
light  might  be  eigoabls  and  not  too  Mnmg.  (VitraT. 
i.  S,  Ti  5.  7  ;  compare  Flin.  H.  N.  zxzi.  3.  7. 
1 1  ;  Uauia,  £«  Palaa  J»  Saaunu,  cap.  ii. ; 
Be€ker,GaC«,ToLLp.92,)  [W.  R.] 

PISCATO'RII  LUDL    [Ludi  PiacaToau.] 

PISCI'NA,  pnperly  a  fiih-pond,  either  of  aolt- 
water  or  of  freih  (lee  the  paHagei  in  Foicellini 
and  Fieiind)  denolei  alio  anj  kind  of  leaeiiuir, 
eqieciallj  thine  connected  with  the  aqnedocta  and 
the  bathi.  <AouiBninn'ua,p.I14,  a  ;  Balhba^ 
1^189,  b,  IS.  a.)  IP.S.] 

PISTILLUM.       [MOBTARIUM.] 

PISTOR  (ifrrtraiit),  a  baker,  Cmm  pmun  to 

Snnd,  iince  com  wai  ponnded  in  mortan  be- 
«  the  inienlion  of  millL  [Mol^]  At  Borne 
btead  wat  originally  made  at  home  by  the  women 
of  the  houH  ;  and  there  were  no  penona  at  Roma 
who  made  baking  a  trade,  or  any  ilaTei  ipecialt; 
kept  for  thii  pnipoie  in  priiate  hoiuea,  tiU  ■.  c 
17S.  (Plin.  H.  JV.  iriiL  II.  a.  38.)  In  Vano-a 
time,  howeier,  good  bakera  weie  highly  prixed, 
and  grat  tnma  were  paid  for  ilaTea  who  eicaUed 
in  thii  ait.  (OelL  rr.  19.)  The  name  waa  not 
confiaed  to  thoie  who  made  bread  onlj,  but  waa 
olio  girea  to  pattrj-caoka  and  confectioner*,  in 
which  case  howcTer  they  were  nioally  called 
fiilorei  duiaarii  or  mudidam.  (Mart.  xir.  222  ; 
OTelli,/>ier.  n.4263.)  The  baken  at  Rome,  like 
moat  other  tradeapeople,  formed  a  coll^um.  (Dig. 
3.  t;t.4,  tl  J  27.  tit  1.1.46.) 

Bread  waa  often  baked  in  monldi  called  ariaptae, 
and  the  loavea  thua  baked  were  termed  ortoptidL 
(P'iin.  H.  N.  Xfw.  11.  a.  37,  38;  Plant.  .4aU.  iL 
9.  4.)  In  one  of  the  bakehoDiea  disceiend  at 
Pompeii,  HTeiH!  loaTea  hare  been  fomid  appaienll; 
baked  in  monlda,  which  may  thenfoce  be  legaided 
a*  aitoptica  ;  they  are  t^neienled  below.  They 
are  flat  and  aboiil  eight  inchea  in  diameta. 


1  waa  not  generally  i 
bnt  waa  aold  in  the  m 


u  the  nbjeet  of 


,  bome   at 

Athena,  bnt  waa  aold  in  the  market-[JBcs  chiefly 
by  women,  called  iproir^AjJtf.  (Compare  Aiiiloph. 
Fop.  1389,  fte.)  These  women  aeem  to  haia 
been  what  the  Gah-women  of  London  are  at  pre> 
aent ;  the;  eieeUed  in  abnta,  whence  Ariitophanet 
(Sas.  US)  aayi,  AoiSopturSoi  iaiitf  ipmrAAiioi. 
(Becker,  ChinUdt,  Tol.  L  p.  384.) 

PISTKl'NUM.     [MoLA ;  MoaTUUOM.] 
PLAOA.    [RiTB.] 
PLAOIA'RIUS.     [Plj 

PLA'OIUM.    Thii  off* 

a  Fabia  Lex,  which  ia  mentumed  by  Cicero  [Pro 
Bahiria,  c  3),  and  ii  aaaigned  to  the  conanlihip  of 
QninCna  Fabiua  and  M.  Clandiui  Manelloi,  &  c. 
183  i  bnt  wHhont  auMciant  naaon.  The  chief 
proTiaioni  of  the  Lex  are  collected  from  the  Digeat 
(48.  tit.  15.  a.  6)  :  "  if  a  freeman  concealed,  kept 
coi^zied,  or  knowingly  with  dolua  malui  tmrchaied 
as  ingenuni  or  lib^Unn*  igaintt  hia  will,  or  par. 
ticipatad  in  any  incli  acta  ;  or  if  he  peranaded 
another  peraon'a  male  or  female  alaTe  to  ran  away 
from  a  maalei  oi  miatreia,  or  vithont  the  conaent 
or  knowledge  of  the  maater  or  miatna  concealed, 
'  it  confined,  or  pnrchaaed  knowingly  with  dolua 
Ina  inch  male  or  female  alave,  or  participated  in 
aay  inch  acta,  he  waa  liable  le  the  penaltiea  gf  the 
Lu  Fabia."  The  penalty  of  the  Lex  waa  pecn- 
nioiy,  and  the  conaeqnoice  waa  Tnfinti;.  ;  bnt  thia 
fell  into  dianae,  and  paraona  who  ofleaded  a^init 
the  lex  were  poniabed,  either  by  being  seat  to 
work  in  the  mmea  or  by  crndfixion,  if  they  were 
hmniliorea,  oi  with  conSacstion  of  half  i^  their 
iBoperty  or  perpetual  relegation,  if  they  wet* 
honeitiarea.  The  i±ime  of  kidnapping  men  becanw 
a  common  [oactice  and  required  vigilant  punoit 
(Snetonina,  Odoeiaa.  c  32).  A  So 
ad  Legem  Fobiom  did  not  allow  a 
or  leU  a  runawl 
called  "fugam  t 
It  apply  to  a  ilaie  who  waa  merely  abieDt,  nor 
I  the  oae  of  a  runaway  alaTe  whoi  the  maater 
td  eommiiiinaed  any  one  to  go  after  him  and 
'11  him :  it  waa  the  object  of  the  prorioioD  to  ca^ 
conrage  the  recoiery  of  runaway  ilaTci.  The  name 
of  the  Scnalaacomulluni,  by  which  the  Lex  Fabia 
waa  amended,  dee*  not  appear.  The  word  Plaginm 
ij  Bud  to  come  from  the  Oieek  wXiyias,  obliqoe, 
indirect,  doloaoi.  But  thia  ja  doablfiiL  Schrader 
(Inat.  4.  tit.  18.  g  10)  thinka  that  the  deriiation 
Irom  plaga  (a  net)  ia  more  probable.  He  who 
committed  plagium  waa  plagiaiiui,  a  word  which 
Martial  {Ep.  i.  63)  appliea  to  a  peraon  who  &liety 
gave  himaelf  out  aa  toe  anthoi  of  a  book  ;  and  in 
thia  aenae  tlie  word  haa  come  into  canunon  oae  in 
on.  language.  (Dig.  48.  tit  Ifi  ;  Cod.  9.  tit  30  [ 
PiiuJna,  S.S.  L  tit  6  a. ;  Ron,  Dot  CramtalnM 
der  Roaer,  pL  386.)  [Q.  L.] 
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PLANETAE,  •.  Stbllab  brrantks  (irXoH- 
rcu  g.  irkavo^4yoi  iurrdpts  as  opposed  to  rh  &irAai^ 
'w  (urrpwv).  The  popular  astronomy  of  the  early 
Greeks  was  chiefly  confined,  as  is  pointed  ont  else- 
where [Astbonomia],  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
morning  and  evening  risings  and  settings  of  the 
brightest  stars  and  most  remarkable  constellations, 
since  npon  these  observations  the  formation  and 
regulation  of  the  primitive  kalendazs  in  a  great 
measure  depended.  No  single  star  was  more  likely 
to  attract  attention  under  such  circumstances  tluui 
the  planet  Venus,  and  accordingly  IfiB  Morning 
Star  (jZwr^pos)  is  placed  first  among  the  stellu 
progeny  of  Erigeneia  m  the  Tkeogony  (381)  — 

Tohs  8i  /A^T*  (sc.  iy4fwvs)  iurrdfta  rlicrtp  'E»<r- 

<f»6poy  *Hpty4v€ia 
iffrfKL  Tc  Kafiirrr6»irra  rd  t^  obftayhs  icr^pd' 

fan'oi, 

while  both  the  Morning  Star  (*Emr^pos\  and  the 
Evening  Star  CEffxtpos),  are  named  in  the  Ho- 
meric poems  (77.  zxiL  817,  xxiii  226,  comp.  Od. 
ziii  93),  where  they  are  evidently  regarded  as 
distinct  from  one  another.  According  to  Apollo- 
donis,  in  the  second  book  of  his  work  fltpl  ^cSr, 
Pythagoras  was  the  first  who  surmised  that  ^na- 
^6pos  and*E<rr€pot  were  one  and  the  same,  but  by 
Phavorinus  the  honour  of  this  discovery  is  ascribed 
to  Parmenides.  The  latter  certainly  looked  upon 
this  body,  which  he  called  both  *Ewor  and'Eirwcpof, 
as  altogether  different  in  its  nature  finom  the  fixed 
stars,  for  he  pUced  it  in  his  highest  region  or  aether ; 
below  it,  but  also  in  the  aether,  was  the  sun,  and 
below  the  sun,  in  the  fiery  region  {iv  r^  m/pc^ci), 
which  he  calls  ohpavhs,  were  the  fixed  stars.  The 
term  irXav^roi  seems,  if  we  can  trust  Plutarch  and 
Stobaeus,  to  have  been  recognised  as  early  as  the 
epoch  of  Anaximander,  according  to  whom  the  sun 
stood  highest  in  the  universe,  next  below  was  the 
moon,  and  then  the  fixed  stars  and  the  planets  (^& 
Si  a^obs  T&  &irXai^  r&y  turrpwv  kcUL  roht  irXoi^- 
rof).  Empedocles  supposed  the  fixed  stars  to  be 
imbedded  in  the  crystuline  sphere,  which,  accord- 
ing to  his  system,  enveloped  all  things,  but  the 
planets  to  be  detached  firom  it,  thus  implying  the 
necessity  felt  for  some  theory,  which  should  account 
for  their  erratic  course.  Demo^tus  wrote  a  trea- 
tise TlepX  r&y  itXxarrfrSav^  among  which  he  reckoned 
the  Sun,  the  Moon,  and  4«<r^^pof,  but,  as  yet, 
their  number  had  not  been  determined.  This  is 
expressly  affirmed  by  Seneca  {QuaetL  Nat.  vii. 
3),  **  Democritus  subtilissimus  antiquorum  omnium 
suspicari  ait  se  pluies  Stellas  esse  quae  currant ; 
sed  nee  numemm  illarum  posuit,  nee  nomina,  non- 
dum  comprehensis  quinque  siderum  cursibus.  Eu- 
doxus  ab  ^gypto  hos  motus  in  Oraeciam  transtu- 
lit**  But  idtbough  Eudoxus  may  have  been  the 
first  to  communicate  scientific  detuls  with  respect 
to  the  orbits  and  movements  of  the  planets,  Philo- 
laus,  a  Pythagorean,  who  flourished  more  than  a 
century  earlier,  was  certainly  acquainted  with  the 
whole  five,  for  he  maintained  that  there  was  a 
central  fire  around  which  the  ten  heavenly  bodies 
(ja^Ka  ff^fiara  dua)  revolved.  Of  these,  the  most 
remote  finom  the  centre  was  ohpayhs,  that  is,  the 
sphere  containing  the  fixed  stars,  next  in  order 
were  the  planets,  then  the  sun,  then  the  moon,  then 
the  eartl^  and,  below  the  earth,  the  Anticthon 
(ianlxBwy^  see  Arist  de  Ooeh^  ii.  13),  thus  com- 
pletii^  the  number  ten  if  we  reckon  the  planets  as 
five.    In  the  TimMas  of  Plato^  the  planets  are 
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mentioned  specifically  as  five  in  number  (I^Kms  mI 
0'eX^nj  Kol  ir4pTt  6XXa  turrpa  MkKify  Ix^'^a 
irXar^flu),  and  in  the  same  passage,  we  fbr  the 
fir^  time  meet  witb  the  name  Hermettm  connected 
with  one  of  these  {kwr^pov  th  icol  rhy  Icp^r  *E^ 
liov  \wy6fiwoy).  It  is  not,  however,  until  we  come 
down  to  the  Epinomis,  the  work  of  some  disc^e 
of  Plato,  that  the  whole  five  are  enumerated,  each 
with  a  distinguishing  appellation  derived  from  a 
god  :  rhy  rod  KpSyov,  rhy  rov  Ai^y,  rhv  rw  'Apcos, 
riiy  rris  ^Aippoilnis,  rhy  rov  *Zpfiov.  In  the  tract, 
Uepii  K6tritavy  found  among  the  writings  of  Aristotle, 
although  TOobably  not  from  his  pen,  we  are  fin*- 
nished  witn  a  second  set  of  names  —  iaivmy  fat  the 
star  of  Kronus ;  ^a^d»y,  for  that  of  Zeus  ;  IXvyN^cts, 
for  that  of  Ares ;  ^wr^pot,  for  that  of  Aphrodite ; 
2r{Xffc0i',  fi>r  that  of  Hermes  ;  and  these  seem  to 
have  been  the  ordinary  designations  employed  by 
men  of  science.  It  is  here  stated  also,  that  Uvp^is 
was  by  some  termed  the  star  of  Herakles,  and 
that  2rl\€»y  was  by  some  termed  the  star  of  Apdla 
Pliny  gives  additional  variations,  for  in  his  list 
they  are  catalogued  as  Sinus  Saturni,  Jovis, 
Martis  s.  Hbrculis,  Vbnbris  s.  Junonis  a. 
IsiDls  S.MATR18  D^VM  (Lud/erj  Vesper),  Mkr- 
cuRi  s.  Apollinis  ;  and  these  mar  be  still  farther 
increased  from  Achilles  Tathxs,  the  grammarians 
and  the  lexicographers. 

The  Earth  being  generally  r^arded  as  the  centre 
of  the  Universe,  the  Moon  was  believed  to  be 
nearest  to  it,  then  the  Sun,  Venus,  and  Meraizy  ; 
beyond  these  was  Mars,  beyond  Mars  was  Jupiter, 
beyond  Jupiter  was  Satumus,  the  fixed  stars  being 
the  most  remote  of  all.  But  while  astronomen 
for  the  most  part  agreed  in  placing  the  Sun,  Venus, 
and  Mercury  between  the  Moon  and  Miais,  the 
greatest  diversity  of  opinion  obtained  with  regard 
to  their  relative  position.  According  to  some,  the 
Sun  was  the  nearest  of  the  three  to  the  Earth,  ac- 
cording to  othen  the  most  distant,  while  a  third 
set  of  philosophers  assigned  to  it  the  middle  place 
between  Venus  and  Mercury.  In  like  manner, 
some  supposed  that  Mercury  was  nearer  to  the 
Earth  than  Venus,  others  the  reverse,  and  every 
possible  combination  of  the  three  bodies  was  ex- 
hausted. 

Satumus  was  believed  to  perform  a  complete 
revolution  in  thirty  solar  years,  Jupiter  in  twelve, 
calculations  approaching  very  nearly  to  the  tmth. 
The  period  of  Man  was  fixed  at  two  years,  a  de- 
termmation  less  accurate  than  the  two  former, 
but  not  very  wide  of  the  truth.  As  to  Venus  and 
Mercury,  not  even  an  approximation  was  made,  for 
they  were  both  believed  to  perform  their  revolntioa 
in  exactly,  or  very  neariy  the  same  time  as  the  Snn : 
Pliny,  who  affects  great  precision  in  this  matter, 
fixes  348  days  for  Venus,  and  339  days  for  Merenry. 

Satumus  being  thus  removed  to  a  gmt  distance 
firom  the  source  of  heat  was  naturally  viewed  as 
possessing  a  cold  and  icy  character  (gelidae  ac 
ngeniia  naturae  — Jrigida  tUiOa  Saiurm),  Mar^  an 
the  other  hand,  as  of  a  hot  and  fiery  nature, 
while  Jupiter  which  lay  between  them  enjoyed  a 
temperature  made  up  by  the  combination  of  tbe 
extremes.  The  astrologers  caught  up  these  notiona, 
and  unitinff  them  with  the  legends  of  mythology, 
adapted  them  to  their  own  purpose,  uniformly 
representing  the  influence  of  Satumus  as  malign, 
and  that  of  Jupiter  as  propitious. 

Haec  tamen  ignorat,  quid  sidus  tiiste  minetnr 

Satuml  Jnv.  vi.  568. 


PLAUSTRUU. 
rnqnB  gnram  ooMn  Jart  I 


It  mmt  be  nndcntood  that  in  tha  abave  nnnarki, 
we  luTi  confined  onnelrM  entiietf  to  the  popoki 
notioni  which  pnTuIed  unong  tha  uiciiinti  with- 
DQt  attcmptiDg  to  tnca  tha  pnwnn  of  KientiGc 
obwmtion,  a  lahject  which  bdonn  to  a  formal 
hiltOTT  of  Mtronomy,  hnt  doei  not  fall  within  onr 
UmiU.  (Plat,  de  Pladtii  PiSoi.  iL  U,  IS,  16 ; 
Stab.  Ed.  Pift.  i  23.  9  1,  2£.  1 1 ;  Diogco.  Lattt. 
Till  14,  ti.  S3  I  AnU  Phaen.  454  ;  Qonini  EU- 
mmla  AOnm,  c  I  ;  AchilL  Tat.  Iiag.  ad  Aral. 
Pkata.  irii.  ;  Ljdai,  D»  Mau.  T.  ftc  ;  Cic  dt 
tfat.  Dm.  iLia  ;  ¥\in.  H.  N.  a.  6.  9  ;  TtcHM. 
T.  4  ;  Haooh.  Somm.  Sap.  4.)  [W.  R.] 

PLA'STICA.    [8T*rD*aiA.] 

PLAUSTRUM  orPLOSTRUM,rffiii.  PLOS- 
TELLUH  liM',  di«.  »Mi'),  a  cart  or  waggon. 
Thii  Tabids  had  commonljr  two  wbaala,  bnt  lome- 
timei  !oni,  and  it  wai  then  called  tha  flauitnim 
mj^.  Tha  inrcnlioa  of  fonr-whealed  wiggoni  !• 
ittribnted  to  the  Phrygian!.    (PUa.  if .  ff.-ru.  S6.) 

Besidet  tha  wheeli  and  axle  the  plauilniin  con- 
•Jated  of  a  itrong  pole  (tomo),  to  the  hinder  part  of 
which  wai  &atened  a  table  of  wooden  planki. 
The  block*  of  itone,  or  other  thiu^  to  ba  onied, 
were  either  hud  apon  thii  table  witbont  anj  other 
lupport,  or  an  additiona]  Kcuritj  wai  obtunad 
by  the  nia  either  of  boardi  at  tha  lidei  (firipripla, 
Horn.  Olf.  Ti.  70 1  Plato,  litail.  p.  467,  Haindort) 
or  of  a  huge  wicker  baakel  tied  npon  the  cait 
(rtipa,,  Horn.  JJ.  rxiT.  267,  Of.  it.  131).  The 
annexed  woodcut,  taken  from  a  bai-raliaf  at  Rone, 
erhibiti  a  cart,  tha  body  of  which  ii  cnpplied  bj  a 
baiket.  Similar  Tahiclei  are  (till  naad  in  miny 
partfl  of  Europe,  being  employed  mora  opeciallf 
to  carry  charcoaL 
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in  our  childreu't  carta,  wilhin  wooden  rinn  adapt- 
ed for   id  reception   and   bittened    to  the  body. 
Thaie  ring!  were  called  in  Greek  i#ui{rira)ltf, 
Latin  ariueaJac.     The  paitiof  the  axie,  which  i 
Tolted  within  them,  were  aometime*  caaad  with 
iron.  (VitTuv.  i.  20.  %  14.)  Tbi 
af  cart-wheel  wai    that   called 
drum,*^  from  iti  reaamblance  to  tha  mnairal  instr 
ment  of  the  •arae  name.  (Varro,  dt  Ht  Puit  iiL  t 
Virg.   Qtarp.  iL  444.)      It  wai  nearly  a  fiwt 
Ihicknere,  and  wai  made  either  by  lawin^  (, 
trunk  ot  a  tree  acnu  in  an  hoTuonlal  direction, 
1^  nailing  together  boardi  of  the  reqni^te  ahape 
and   liaa.    It  >■  ezemplifiad   in   the  pcanding 
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woodcut,  and  in  the  aculptora  on  tha  arch  of 
Septimini  Sereiui  at  Rome.  Ailhough  then 
whwli  ware  aTcellent  for  keeping  the  roadi  in 
repair  and  did  not  cut  np  the  Beldi,  yet  ther 
rendered  it  necamiy  to  take  a  long  dhmil  In 
tnming.  The;  adTaniwd  tlowly.  (Vliv.  Oecra.  i, 
'38.)  Thay  alw  made  a  iond  ervakmg,  which 
>ai  heard  to  a  great  diitance  (itridaitia  plamtra, 
Virg.  Otorg.  iii.  £36  ;  gemaitia,  Aa.  li.  138). 
*"  eir  rude  eonitiuction  made  them  liable  to  Im 

^rtmnad  with  their  load  of  Mane,  timber,  manure 
or  ikini  ot  wine  (Jnx.  iii.  241—243),  whence  tha 

iperor  Hadrian  prohibited  hnrily  loaded  wafl- 
gotu  from  entering  the  city  of  Rome.  (Sjiartian. 
Hadr.  22.)  The  waggoner  tbi  lometimea  required 
'  aid  the  t«m  wiu  hii  ihonlder.  Acddanti  of 
thii  kind  gaTe  origin  to  the  piorerb  "  Plaoitmm 
percoli,*'  meaning  "  I  hare  had  a  roiefbrtuna." 
(Phut.  BpU.  JT.  2.  22.)  Carta  of  thii  deKiiptioi, 
haTing  lolid  wheeli  without  ipokei,  are  itill  nied 

"■■■■■"        ■  "     >■!£: 

Portert 
[J.  Y.J 

FLEBS.' PLEBEII.  Thii  wnd 
ontaioi  the  lame  root  ai  im-plto,  ana-piso,  3k^ 
Jid  ii  Iheteforo  alymologically  connected  with 
rAqftii,  a  term  which  wai  applied  to  the  plebaiuit 
by  the  more  comet  Greek  writen  on  Roman  hia- 
tiiry,  while  othen  wrongly  called  them  tqriaf  or  at 

The  plebeiaoi  were  the  body  of  commoni  or  the 
mmonalty  of  Rome,  and  thni  corutituted  coe  &t 
the  two  great  elementi  of  which  the  Roman  nation 
cotuiited,  and  which  haigiren  totheeariierperiodi 
of  Roman  hiitorr  iti  peculiar  character  and  in- 
temt.  Before  the  time  of  Niabuhr  the  meet  in- 
coniiiteat  notieni  wen  entertained  by  Kholan  with 
regard  to  the  plebeian!  and  their  relationi  to  tha 
patrician!  ;  and  it  ii  one  of  hia  peculiar  merila  to 
have  pomted  out  the  real  podtion  which  tbey  oc- 
euEHed  in  the  hiitnry  of  R<Hne. 
The  anriend  themielTea  do  not  agr 

the  time  when  the  plebeiani  began  lo ..  ,. 

of  the  Roman  popalation.  Dionyiini  and  Liry 
repiceent  them  ai  haTing  formed  a  part  of  the  Ro- 
man! ai  early  aa  the  time  of  Romulnt,  and  eeem 
to  coniider  them  aa  the  dienU  of  the  patridane,  or 
at  the  low  multitude  of  outcaiti  who  docked  to 
Rome  at  the  time  when  Romulni  opened  the  aiy- 
Inm.  (Dionya.  L  8  ;  LIt.  L  8.)  If  there  ii  anj 
truth  at  all  in  theie  account!  of  tha  early  entenee 
of  the  plebeiana,  we  can  only  conceiTa  them  to 
hare  been  the  original  inhabitant!  of  the  diitricb 
occupied  by  tha  new  lettlen  (Ramnea  or  Romani), 
who,  after  their  territory  waa  conquered,  were  kept 
in  that  itata  of  lubmianon  in  which  conquered  na- 
tion! were  »  frequently  held  tn  eariy  tmie!. 
There  are  alio  lomo  other  itateraenl!  referring  to 
!uch  an  early  eiiitence  of  the  plebeiani ;  for  the 
client!,  in  tha  time  of  Romului,  are  lud  to  bare 
been  formed  out  of  the  plebeiazu.  (Dionyi.  ii.  9  ; 
PluL  RomaL  13  ;  Cic  (ia  Ra  Pab!,  iL  9  ;  FeaL 
I.  e.  Patmcaiia.)  In  the  early  timet  of  Rome  tha 
po«tion  of  a  client  wai  in  many  raapecta  undoubt- 
edly &r  more  GiTourable  than  that  of  a  plebeian, 
and  it  ii  not  improbable  that  loma  of  the  plebeiana 
may  for  thii  reaiou  have  anterrd  into  the  relation 
of  diantela  to  aoma  patriciani,  and  hare  gtran  np 
tha  right!  which  th^  had  ai  free  plebelima  ;  and 
occnirancea  of  tU*  kind  may  haTe  girsn  tin  to  tb* 
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•toiy  mentioned  by  the  writen  jaft  refexred  to.  A 
recent  writer,  Dr.  W.  Ihne  (^Fortekw^en  at^  dem 
OMiederRom,  VeifumngageadiuAU^niM.  1 847) 
has  undertaken  with  rerj  plausible  arguments  to 
prove  that  originally  plebeians  and  clients  were  the 
same  people,  and  that  originally  all  the  plebeians 
were  clients  of  the  patricians,  from  which  dependent 
relation  they  gradually  emancipated  themselTes. 

Whaterer  may  be  thought  of  the  existence  of 
plebeians  at  Rome  in  the  earliest  times,  their  num- 
ber at  all  eyents  cannot  hare  been  yeiy  great  The 
time  when  they  first  appear  as  a  distinct  class  of 
Roman  dtixens  in  contradistinction  to  the  patri- 
cians, is  in  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius.  Alba, 
the  head  of  the  Latin  confederacy,  was  in  his  reign 
taken  by  the  Romans  and  rased  to  the  ground. 
The  most  distinguished  of  its  inhabitants  were 
transplanted  to  Rome  and  receiyed  among  the  patri- 
cians  ;  but  the  great  bulk  of  Alban  citizens,  some 
of  whom  were  ukewise  transferred  to  Rome,  and 
receiyed  settlements  on  the  Caelian  hill,  were  kept 
in  a  state  of  submission  to  the  populus  Romanus  or 
the  patricians.  This  new  population  in  and  about 
Rome,  combined,  perhaps,  with  the  subdued  original 
inhabitants  of  the  place,  which  in  number  is  said  to 
haye  been  equal  to  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  citj 
or  the  patricians,  were  the  plebeians.  They  were 
Latins,  and  consequently  of  the  same  blood  as  the 
Ramnesi  the  noblest  of  the  three  patrician  tribes. 
(Liy.  I  30  ;  Dionys.  iil  29,  31  ;  Val.  Max.  iiL  4. 
§  1.)  After  the  conquest  of  Alba,  Rome,  in  the 
reign  of  Ancus  Marcius,  acquired  possession  of  a 
considerable  extent  of  country  containing  a  number 
of  dependent  Latin  towns,  as  Medullia,  Fidenae, 
Politorium,  Tellenae,  and  Ficana.  Numbers  of 
the  inhabitants  of  these  towns  were  again  trans- 
planted to  Rome,  and  inoraporated  with  the  ple- 
beians already  settled  there,  and  the  Aventine  was 
assigned  to  them  as  their  habitation.  (Liy.  L  33  ; 
Dionys.  iii.  31, 37.)  Many,  howeyer,  remained  in 
their  original  homes,  and  their  lands  were  giyen 
back  to  them  by  the  Romans,  so  that  they  re- 
mained free  land-owners  as  much  as  the  conquerors 
themselyes,  and  thus  were  distinct  from  the  clients. 

The  order  of  plebeians  or  the  commonalty,  which 
had  thus  gradually  been  formed  by  the  side  of  the 
patricians,  and  which  hx  exceeded  the  populus  in 
number,  lived  partly  in  Rome  itself  in  the  districts 
above  mentioned,  and  partly  on  their  former  estates 
in  the  country  subject  to  Rome,  in  towns,  villages, 
or  scattered  fiums.  The  plebeians  were  citisens, 
but  not  Optimo  jure  ;  they  were  perfectly  distinct 
from  the  patricians,  fuid  were  neiuer  contained  in 
the  three  tribes,  nor  in  the  curiae  nor  in  the  patri- 
cian gentes.  They  were  consequently  excluded 
from  the  oomitia,  the  senate,  and  all  civil  and 
priestly  offices  of  the  state.  Dionysius  is  greatly 
mistaken  in  stating  that  all  the  new  citizens  were 
distributed  among  the  patrician  curies,  and  under 
this  error  he  bbours  throughout  his  history,  for  he 
conceives  the  patricians  and  plebeians  as  having 
been  united  in  the  comitia  cizriata  (iv.  12,  ix.  41). 
That  the  plebeians  were  not  contained  in  the  curies, 
is  evident  from  the  following  facts:  —  Dionysius 
himself  (iv.  76,  78)  calls  the  curies  a  patrician  as- 
sembly ;  Livy  (v.  46)  speaks  of  a  lex  curiata,  which 
was  made  without  any  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
the  plebeians  ;  and  those,  who  confirm  the  election 
of  kmgs  or  magistrates  and  confer  the  imperium, 
are  in  some  passues  called  patricians,  nd  in  others 
curiae  (Dionys.  £.  60,  vi.  90,  x.  4  ;  Liv.  vi.  42  ; 
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compare  Niebnhr,  HitL  cfRome^  ii  p.  120 ;  Becker* 
^ond&iieft  <20r  Aom.  il2ML  ii.  1.  p.  1 33,  &C.),  whidi 
shows  that  both  were  synonymous.  That  die  ple- 
beians did  not  belong  to  the  patrician  gentes,  is 
expressly  stated  by  Livy  (x.  8).  The  imly  point 
of  contact  between  the  two  estates  was  the  am^, 
for  after  the  conquest  of  Alba,  Tullus  Hoetilias 
doubled  the  number  of  legions  of  th«  Roman  army. 
(Liv.  L  30.)  Livy  also  states  that  Tullus  Hostilios 
formed  ten  new  tuxmae  of  equites,  but  whether 
these  new  turmae  consisted  of  Al^wif^  as  Livy 
says,  or  whether  they  were  taken  from  the  three 
old  tribes,  as  Qottling  {Ge$ck,  tL  BSm,  Staattv, 
p.  225)  thinks,  is  only  matter  of  specnlatian.  The 
plebeian!  were  thus  obliged  to  fight  and  shed  their 
blood  in  the  defence  and  support  of  their  new  fel- 
low-citizens without  being  allowed  to  share  any  of 
their  rights  or  privileges,  and  without  even  the 
right  of  intermarriage  (oonswbiumy.  In  all  judi- 
cial matters  they  were  entirely  at  ^e  meity  of  the 
patricians,  and  had  no  right  of  appeal  against  any 
unjust  sentence,  though  they  were  not,  like  the 
clients,  bound  to  have  a  patronus.  They  oontinnied 
to  have  their  own  sacra  which  they  had  had  befbn 
the  conquest,  but  they  were  regulated  by  the  pft> 
trician  pontifis.  (Fest  t.  o.  MwmdpdUa  Moru.) 
Lastly,  they  were  free  hmd -owners,  and  had  their 
own  ^tes.  That  a  plebeian,  when  mazried  to  a 
plebeian  woman,  had  the  patria  potestas  over  his 
children,  and  that  if  he  belonged  to  a  plebeiaii 
gens,  he  shared  in  the  jura  and  sacra  gentilida  of 
that  gens,  are  points  which  appear  to  be  self-evi- 
dent   ' 

The  population  of  the  Roman  state  thus  con- 
sisted of  two  opposite  elements  ;  a  ruling  class  or 
an  aristocracy,  and  the  commonalty,  whiim,  thoqgh 
of  the  same  stock  as  the  noblest  among  the  rulers, 
and  exceeding  them  in  numbers,  yet  enjoyed  none 
of  the  rights  which  might  enable  them  to  take  a 
part  in  the  management  of  public  affiurs,  religious 
or  civil.  Their  citizenship  resembled  the  relation 
of  aliens  to  a  state,  in  which  they  are  merely  tole- 
rated on  condition  of  performing  certain  services, 
and  they  are,  in  fact,  sometimes  called  perminL 
While  the  order  of  the  patricians  was  perfectly 
organized  by  its  division  into  curiae,  decnriae, 
and  gentes,  the  commonalty  had  no  such  organiza- 
tion, except  its  division  into  gentes  ;  its  relatioins 
to  die  patricians  also  were  in  no  way  defined, 
and  it  consequently  had  no  means  of  protecting 
itself  against  any  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the 
rulers.  That  such  a  state  of  things  could  not  last, 
is  a  truth  which  must  have  been  felt  by  every  one 
who  was  not  blinded  by  his  own  sdfishness  and 
love  of  dominion.  Tarquinius  Priscus  was  the  first 
who  conceived  the  idea  of  placing  the  plebeians  on 
a  fitting  of  equality  with  tiie  old  burghers,  by  di- 
viding them  into  three  tribes,  which  he  intended 
to  call  after  his  own  name  and  those  of  his  friends. 
(Verrius  Flaocus,  ap.  FuL  s.  v.  Naoia;  Liv.  i  36, 
&C. ;  Dionys.  iii.  71  ;  Cic  deRePuU,  ii.  20.)  But 
this  noble  plan  was  frustrated  by  the  opposition  of 
the  augur  Attus  Navius,  who  probably  acted  the 
part  of  a  representative  of  the  patricians.  All  that 
Tarquinius  could  do  was  to  effect  the  admission  of 
the  noblest  plebeian  femilies  into  the  three  old 
tribes,  who,  howev^,  were  distinguished  from  the 
old  patrician  fiunilies  by  the  names  of  Ranmes, 
Tities,  and  Luceres  secundi,  and  their  gentes  an 
sometimes  distinguished  by  the  epithet  minora^ 
■s  they  entered  into  the  same  rebtion  in  which  the 
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haoBteB  had  been  to  the  first  two  tribes,  before  the 
time  of  Tarqniniiis.  (Fest  s.  v.  Sea  VettoB  Saoer- 
doiea;  Cic  <U  Re  PtM,  iL  20 ;  Liy.  i.  35,  47.) 
This  measure,  althoogh  an  adrantage  to  the  most 
distinguished  plebeian  fimiilies,  did  not  benefit  the 
plebeians  as  an  order,  folr  the  new  patricians 
must  have  become  alienated  from  the  conmionalty, 
while  the  patricians  as  a  body  were  considerably 
strengthened  by  the  accession  of  the  new  fiunilies. 

It  was  reserved  to  his  successor,  Serrius  Tullins, 
to  give  to  the  commonalty  a  regular  internal  oigani- 
lation  and  to  determine  their  relations  to  the  pa- 
tricians. The  intention  of  this  king  was  not  to 
upset  the  old  constitution,  but  only  to  enlarge  it  so 
as  to  render  it  capable  of  receiying  within  itself 
the  new  elements  of  the  state.  He  fint  divided 
the  city  into  four,  and  then  the  subject  country 
around,  which  was  inhabited  by  plebeians,  into 
twenty-six  regions  or  local  tribes  (Li v.  i  43  ; 
Dionys.  iy.  14,  Ace.),  and  in  these  regions  he 
assigned  lots  of  land  to  those  plebeians  who  were 
yet  without  landed  property.  Niebuhr  (iL  p.  162) 
thinks  that  these  allotments  consisted  of  seyen 
juga»  each,  an  opinion  which  is  controyerted  by 
Gdttling  (p.  239,  &&).  As  regards  the  four  city- 
tribes,  it  should  be  obseryed  that  the  Ayentine 
and  the  Capitol  were  not  contained  in  them :  the 
former  forming  a  part  of  the  country  tribes,  and 
the  latter  being,  as  it  were,  the  city  of  the  gods. 
(Varro,  de  lAng,  Lai.  y.  66,  ed.  Miiller.)  The 
twenty-six  country  tribes  are  not  mentioned  by 
Livy  in  his  account  of  the  Servian  constitution,  and 
where  he  first  speaks  of  the  whole  number  of  tribes 
(ii.  21 ;  compare  Dionys.  vii.  64),  he  only  men- 
tions twenty-one  instead  of  thirty.  Niebuhr  (i. 
p.  418)  is  undoubtedly  right  in  reconciling  this 
number  with  the  thirty  tribes  of  Serrius  by  the 
supposition,  that  in  the  war  with  Porsenna  Rome 
lost  one  third  of  her  territory,  t. «.  ten  tribes,  so 
that  there  were  only  twenty  left.  As,  there- 
fore, after  the  immigration  of  the  Claudii  and  their 
clients,  a  new  tribe  was  formed  (Liy.  ii.  16), 
Liyy  is  right  in  mentioning  only  twenty-one  trib^ 
These  thirty  Servian  tribes  did  not,  at  least  origi- 
nally, contain  any  patricians,  and  even  after  the 
Claudii  had  come  to  Rome,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
suppose  that  the  gens  Claudia,  which  was  raisc^  to 
the  rank  of  patndan,  was  contained  in  the  new 
tribe,  but  the  new  tribe  probably  consisted  of  their 
clients  to  whom  hmds  were  assigned  beyond  the 
Anio.  (Liv.  Le.;  compare  Tribus.)  Some  of  the 
clients  of  the  patricians,  however,  were  probably 
contained  in  the  Servian  tribes.  (Dionys.  iv.  2^ 
&£.)  Each  tribe  had  its  praefect  called  tribunus. 
(Dionys.  iv.  14  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  in.  23 ;  Tribunu&) 
The  tribes  had  also  their  own  sacra,  festivals,  and 
meetings  (pomiiia  irilmia\  which  were  convoked 
by  their  tribunes. 

This  division  into  tribes  with  tribunes  at  their 
heads  was  no  more  than  an  internal  organization 
of  the  plebeians,  analogous  to  the  division  of  the 
patricians  into  thirty  curiae,  without  conferring 
upon  them  the  right  to  mterfere  in  any  way  in  the 
management  of  public  affitirs,  or  in  the  elections, 
which  were  left  entirely  to  the  senate  and  the 
curiae.  These  rights,  however,  they  obtained  by 
another  regulation  of  Servius  Tullius,  which  was 
made  wholly  independent  of  the  thirty  tribes.  For 
this  purpose  he  instituted  a  census,  and  divided 
the  whole  body  of  Roman  citizens,  plebeians  as 
will  as  patriciaiiSi  into  five  classes,  according  to 
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the  amount  of  their  property.  Taxation  and  the 
military  duties  were  arranged  according  to  these 
classes  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  heavier  burdens 
fell  upon  the  wealthier  classes.  The  whole  body 
of  citizens  thus  divided  was  formed  into  a  great 
national  assembly  called  comitiatns  maximus  or 
comitia  centnriata.  [ComnA,  p.  333,  &&]  In 
this  assembly  the  plebeians  now  met  the  patridans 
apparently  on  a  footing  of  equality,  but  the  votes 
were  dismbnted  in  such  a  way  that  it  was  always 
in  the  power,  of  the  wealthiest  dasses,  to  which  the 
patricians  naturally  belonged,  to  decide  a  question 
before  it  was  put  to  the  vote  of  the  poorer  dasses. 
A  great  number  of  such  noble  plebeian  fiunilies^  as 
after  the  subjugation  of  the  Lutin  towns  had  not 
been  admitted  into  the  curies  by  Tarquinius  Pria- 
cns,  were  now  constituted  by  Servius  into  a  number 
of  equites,  with  twelve  suffingia  in  the  comitia 
centnriata.  [EQurrss,  p.  471.]  Lastly,  Servius 
Tullius  is  said  to  have  regulated  the  oommer- 
cium  between  the  two  orders  by  about  fifty  laws. 
(Dionys.  iv.  13 ;  N6fiovs  robs  itkw  trvvoXXxucn^ 
Kohs  iob2  rohs  wcfd  rm¥  iJSuaiftdrwy  ;  compare  v.  2, 
vl  22  ;  QOttlin^,  p.  240  ;  Becker,  A&  p.  166.) 

In  this  constitution  the  plebeians,  as  such,  did 
not  obtam  admission  to  the  senate,  nor  to  the  highest 
magistracy,  nor  to  any  of  the  priestly  dBoes.    To 
all  these  offices  the  patricians  idone  thought  thon- 
selves  entitled  by  divine  right     The  plebeians 
also  continued  to  be  excluded  from  occupying  any 
portion  of  the  public  land,  which  as  yet  was  only 
possessed  by  the  patricians,  and  were  only  allowed 
to  keep  their  catUe  upon  the  common  pasture,  for 
which  they  had  to  pay  to  the  state  a  certain  sum. 
It  is  true  that  by  the  acquisition  of  wealth  ple- 
beians might  become  members  of  the  first  property 
class,  and  that  thus  their  votes  in  the  comitia 
might  become  of  the  same  weight  as  those  of  the 
wealthy  patricians,  but  the  possibility  of  acquiring 
such  wealth  was  diminished  by  their  being  ex- 
cluded from  the  use  of  the  ager  publicus.   Niebuhr 
(i.  p.  430,  &c)  infers  from  the  nature  of  the  Ser- 
vian constitution  that  it  must  have  granted  to  the 
plebeians  greater  advantages  than  those  mentioned 
by  our  historians:  he  conceives  that  it  gave  to 
them  the  right  of  appeal  to  tiieir  own  assembly,  and 
to  pass  sentence  upon  such  as  grosdy  infringed  their 
liberties,  in  short  that  the  Servian  constitution 
placed  them  on  the  same  footing  in  regard  to  the 
patridans,  as  was  afterwards  permanently  effected 
by  the  laws  of  C.  Licinius  and  L.  Sextius.    There 
is  no  doubt  that  such  might  and  should  have  been 
the  case,  but  the  arguments  which  he  brings  for- 
ward in  support  of  his  hypothesis  do  not  appear  to 
be  convincing,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  Oottling 
(p.  266,  &C.).    All  that  we  know  for  certain  is, 
that  Servius  gave  to  the  body  of  the  plebeians  an 
internal  organization  by  the  establishment  of  the 
thirty  plebeian  tribes,  and  that  in  the  comitia  cen- 
turiata  he  placed  them,  at  least  apparently,  on  a 
footing  of  equality  with  the  populus.    Whe^er  he 
intended  to  do  more,  or  would  have  done  more  if 
it  had  been  in  his  power,  is  a  different  question. 
But  fiKts,  like  those  stated  above,  were  sufficient 
at  a  later  period,  when  the  benefits  actnaDy  con- 
ferred upon  the  plebeians  were  taken  away  from 
them,  to  make  the  grateful  commonalty  look  upon 
that  king  as  its  great  patron,  and  even  regard  him 
as  having  granted  all  those  rights  which  subse- 
quently diey  acquired  after  many  years  of  hard 
struggle.    Thus  what  he  aetoally  hod  done,  was 
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ezaggented  to  vhat  he  poBsibly  might  hare  done, 
or  would  haTO  wiahed  to  do.  In  this  light  we 
haye  to  regard  the  Btoiy  that  he  intended  to  lay 
down  hifl  royal  dignity  and  to  establish  the  goyem- 
ment  of  two  consuls,  one  of  whom  was  to  hare 
been  a  plebeian. 

Durinff  the  reign  of  the  last  king  the  plebeians 
not  only  lost  all  they  had  gained  by  the  legishition 
of  his  predecessor  (Dionys.  iv.  43^  44)  ;  but  the 
tyrant  also  compelled  them  to  work  like  slaves  in 
nis  great  architectural  works,  such  as  the  cloacae 
and  the  drcus. 

On  the  establishment  of  the  republic,  the  comitia 
eentoriata,  and  perhaps  the  wnole  constitution, 
such  as  it  had  been  before  the  leign  of  the  last  Tar- 
quinius,  were  restored,  so  that  the  patricians  alone 
continued  to  be  eligible  to  all  the  public  offices. 
(Liy.  iy.  6,  yL  40,  &c.,  x.  8.)  That  the  comitia 
oenturiata  were  restored  immediately  after  the 
banishment  of  the  Tarquins,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  words  of  Liyy  (i.  60),  who  says,  that  the  first 
consuls  were  elected  ear  eommeHtariU  Serm  TUZti, 
for  these  words  probably  refer  to  the  comitia 
oenturiata,  in  whicn,  according  to  the  regulations 
of  king  Senrius,  the  elections  were  to  be  held. 
There  was  still  no  connubium  between  the  two 
orders,  and  the  populus  was  still  in  eyery  respect 
distinct  from  the  plebs.  Considering  the  £Eict  that 
the  patricians  resenred  for  themselves  all  the 
powers  which  had  formerly  been  concentrated  in 
the  king,  and  that  these  powers  were  now  given  to 
a  numl«r  of  patrician  officers,  we  must  admit  that 
the  plebeians  at  the  commencement  of  the  republic 
were  worse  off  than  if  the  kingly  rule  had  con- 
tinued under  the  institutions  introduced  by  Ser- 
vius.  They,  however,  soon  gained  some  advantages. 
The  vacancies  which  had  occurred  in  the  senate 
during  the  reign  of  the  bst  king  were  filled  up 
with  the  most  distinguished  among  the  plebeian 
equites  (  patret  oonacripH^  Liv.  iL  1  ;  Dionys.  v.  13  ; 
Fest  t.  V.  Qtu  patret ;  Plut  PnUia.  11  ;  Ssnatus), 
and  Valerius  Publicola  carried  a  number  of  laws  by 
which  the  relations  between  patricians  and  ple- 
beians were  more  accurately  defined  than  they  had 
hitherto  been,  and  which  also  afforded  some  pro- 
tection to  the  plebeians.  [Lcoss  Valbaiab.]  Both 
orden  acted  m  common  only  in  the  army  and  the 
comitia  centuriata,  in  which,  however,  the  patri- 
cians exercised  an  overwhelnunff  influence  through 
the  number  of  their  clients  who  voted  in  them ; 
and  in  addition  to  this  all  decrees  of  the  centuries 
still  required  the  sanction  of  the  curiae.  Notwith- 
standing these  disadvantages,  the  plebeians  occu- 
pied a  position  which  might  soon  have  enabled 
them  to  rise  to  a  perfect  equality  with  the  patri- 
dans,  had  not  a  great  calamity  thrown  them  back, 
and  put  an  end  to  their  political  progress.  This 
was  ihe  unfortunate  war  with  Porsenna,  in  which 
a  great  number  (a  third)  of  the  plebeians  lost  their 
estates,  became  impoverished,  and  perhaps  for  a 
time  subject  to  the  Etruscans. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  patricians,  not  satisfied 
with  the  exercise  of  all  the  authority  in  the  state, 
appear  not  seldom  to  have  encroached  upon  the 
rights  granted  to  the  plebeians  by  the  valerian 
laws.  (Liv.  ii.  27.)  Such  proceedings,  and  the 
merciless  harshness  and  oppression  on  tiie  part  of 
the  rulers,  could  not  &il  to  rouse  the  indignation 
and  call  forth  the  resistance  of  the  plebeians,  who 
gradually  became  convinced  that  it  was  impos- 
aible  to  retain  what  they  possessed  without  aoquir- 
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ing  more.  The  struggle  which  thus  originated  1m- 
tween  the  two  parties,  is,  as  fiv  as  the  commoiial^ 
is  concerned,  one  of  the  noblest  that  has  ever  been 
carried  on  between  oppressors  and  oppressed.  On 
the  one  hand  we  see  a  haughty  and  fiiithless  oli- 
garchy applying  all  means  that  die  love  of  dominion 
and  selfisnness  can  devise  ;  on  the  other  hand,  a 
commonalty  forbearing  to  the  last  in  its  oppositioB 
and  resistance,  ever  keeping  within  the  bounds  of 
the  existing  laws,  and  strivmg  after  power,  not  lor 
the  mere  gratification  of  ambition,  but  in  wder  to 
obtain  the  means  of  protecting  itself  against  fraud 
and  tyranny.  The  details  of  this  struggle  belong 
to  a  history  of  Rome  and  cannot  be  given  here  ;  we 
can  only  point  out  in  what  manner  the  plebeians 
gradually  gained  access  to  all  the  civil  and  religi- 
ous offices,  until  at  bst  the  two  hostile  elements 
became  united  into  one  great  body  of  Roman  citi- 
zens with  equal  rights,  and  a  state  of  things  arose 
totally  different  from  what  had  existed  before. 

After  the  first  secession,  in  &  c.  494,  the  ple- 
beians gained  several  great  advantages.  First,  a 
law  was  passed  to  prevent  the  patricians  from 
taking  usurious  interest  of  money  which  they  fre- 
quency lent  to  impoverished  plebeians  (Dionya. 
vi  83)  ;  secondly,  tribunes  were  appointed  for  the 
protection  of  the  plebeians  [Tbibunx]  ;  and  lastly, 
plebeian  aediles  were  appointed.  [ABDii.Ba.j 
Shortly  after,  they  gained  the  right  to  snmmcm 
before  their  own  comitia  tributa  any  one  who  had 
violated  the  rights  of  their  order  (Fest  s.v.  Saaar 
mont;  GiStUing,  p.  300,  &c),  and  to  make  decrees 
(plebueUa\  which,  however,  did  not  become 
binding  upon  the  whole  nation  until  the  year  b.  c. 
449.  [Plbbiscitom.]  A  few  years  after  this 
(445,  a  c.),  the  tribune  Cannleius  established,  by 
his  rogationi^  the  connubium  between  patridana 
and  plebeians.  (Liv.  iv.  44,  v.  11, 12  ;  Dionys.  x. 
60,  jL  2Bi  Cic  de  lU  PubL  ii  37.)  He  alao 
attempted  to  divide  the  consulship  between  the 
two  orders,  but  the  patricians  frustrated  the  realisa- 
tion of  this  plan  by  the  appointment  of  six  mili- 
tary tribunes,  who  were  to  be  elected  from  both 
orders.  [Tbibunl]  But  that  the  plebeians 
might  have  no  share  in  the  censorial  power, 
with  which  the  consuls  had  been  invested,  the 
military  tribunes  did  not  obtain  that  power,  and 
a  n^  curule  dignity,  the  censorship,  was  esta- 
blished, with  which  patricians  alone  were  to  be  in- 
vested. [Cbnsob.]  Shortly  after  the  taking  of 
Rome  by  the  Gauls,  we  find  the  plebeians  again  in 
a  state  Uttle  better  than  that  in  which  they  had 
been  before  their  first  secession  to  the  mons  sacer. 
In  &  c.  421,  however,  they  were  admitted  to  the 
quaestorship,  which  opened  to  them  the  way  intc 
the  senate,  where  henceforth  their  number  oon- 
tinned  to  increase.  [Quabstob  ;  Sbnatus.]  In 
B.  c.  367,  the  tribunes  L.  Licinius  Stdo  and  L. 
Sextius  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  com* 
monalty,  and  resumed  the  contest  against  the 
patricians.  After  a  fierce  struggle,  wluch  lasted 
for  several  years,  they  at  length  carried  a  rogation, 
according  to  which  decemvirs  were  to  be  appointed 
for  keepmg  the  Sibylline  books  instead  of  dunm- 
virs,  of  whom  half  were  to  be  plebeians.  (Liv.  vi. 
37, 42.)  The  next  great  step  was  the  restoraticm  of 
the  consulship,  on  condition  that  one  consul  should 
always  be  a  plebeian.  A  third  rogation  of  fiirinins, 
which  was  only  intended  to  afford  momentary  re- 
lief to  the  poor  plebeians,  regulated  the  rate  of  in- 
terest   From  this  time  for?nrd  the  plebeians  also 
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apeor  in  the  pOMeuion  of  the  right  to  occupy  parte 
of  Ae  ager  publicui.  (Livy,  vii  16  ;  Niebuhr,  iil 
p.  1,  Slc)  In  &  a  366,  L.  Seztios  Lateraniu  was 
the  fint  plebeian  consnL  The  patricians,  however, 
who  always  contrived  to  yield  no  more  than  what 
it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  them  to  retain, 
stripped  the  consnlship  of  a  considerable  part  of  its 
power  and  transferred  it  to  two  new  curule  offices, 
viz.,  that  of  praetor  and  of  conile  aedile.  [AsDitu  ; 
pRAXTOR.]  But  after  such  great  advantages  had 
been  once  gained  by  the  plebeians,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  stop  them  in  their  progress  towards  a  perfect 
equality  of  political  rights  with  the  patricians.  In 
B.  c.  356  C.  Marcius  Rutilus  was  the  first  plebeian 
dictator ;  in  b.  a  351,  the  censorship  was  thrown 
open  to  the  plebeians,  and  in  &  c.  336  the  praetor- 
ship.  The  Ogubiian  law,  in  b.  c.  300,  also  opened 
to  them  the  offices  of  pontifez  and  augur.  These 
advantages  were,  as  might  be  supposed,  not  gained 
without  the  fiercest  opposition  of  the  patricians 
and  even  after  they  were  gained  and  sanctioned  by 
law,  the  patricians  exerted  every  means  to  obstruct 
the  operation  of  the  hiw.  Such  fimidulent  attempts 
led,  in  &  c.  286,  to  the  last  secession  of  the  ple- 
beians, after  which,  however,  the  dictator  Q.  Hor- 
tensius  successftdly  and  permanently  reconciled  the 
two  orders,  secured  to  xke  plebeians  all  the  rights 
they  had  acquired  until  then,  and  procured  for  their 
plebiscita  the  full  power  of  leges  binding  upon  the 
whole  nation. 

In  a  political  point  of  view  the  distinction  be- 
tween patricians  and  plebeians  now  ceased,  and 
Rome,  internally  strengthened  and  united,  entered 
upon  the  happiest  period  of  her  history.  How 
completely  the  old  distinction  was  now  foigotten, 
is  evident  from  the  fieict  that  henceforth  boUi  con- 
suls were  frequently  plebeians.  The  government 
of  Rome  had  thus  gnulually  changed  from  an  o|»- 
pressive  oligarchy  into  a  moderate  democracy,  m 
which  each  party  had  its  proper  influence  and  the 
power  of  checkii^  the  other,  if  it  should  venture  to 
assume  more  than  it  could  legally  claim.  It  was 
this  constitution,  the  work  of  many  generations, 
that  excited  the  admiration  of  the  great  statesman 
Polybius. 

We  stated  above  that  the  plebeians  during  their 
struggle  with  the  patricians  did  not  seek  power  for 
the  mere  gratification  of  their  ambition,  but  as  a 
necessary  means  to  protect  themselves  from  op- 
pression. The  abuse  which  they,  or  rather  their 
tribunes,  made  of  their  power,  belongs  to  a  much 
later  time,  and  no  traces  of  it  appear  until  more 
than  half  a  century  after  the  Hortensian  law  ;  and 
even  then,  this  power  was  only  abused  by  indivi- 
duals, and  not  on  behalf  of  the  real  plebeians,  but 
of  a  d^enerating  democratical  party,  which  is  un- 
fortunately designated  by  later  writers  by  the  name 
of  plebeians,  and  thus  has  become  identified  with 
them.  Those  who  know  the  immense  influence 
which  religion  and  its  public  ministen  had  upon 
the  whole  management  of  the  state,  will  not 
wonder  that  the  plebeians  in  their  contest  with 
the  aristocracy  exerted  themselves  as  much  to  gain 
access  to  the  priestly  offices  as  to  those  of  a  purely 
political  character ;  as  the  latter  in  reality  would 
nave  been  of  little  avail  without  the  former.  The 
office  of  curio  maximus,  which  the  plebeians  sought 
and  obtained  nearly  a  century  after  the  Ogulnian 
law  (Liv.  xxviL  6,  8),  seems  indeed  to  afford 
around  for  supposing  that  in  this  instance  the  ple- 
beians sought  a  distindion  meraly  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  extending  their  privileges  ;  but  Amfaroseh 
(Shtdiem  «.  Andeuhaiffeny  p.  95)  has  rendered  it 
more  than  probable  that  the  office  of  curio  maxi- 
mus was  at  that  time  of  greater  political  import- 
ance than  is  generally  believed.  It  is  also  well 
known  that  such  priestly  offices  as  had  little  or  no 
connection  with  the  management  of  public  afiain> 
such  as  that  of  the  rex  sacrorum,  the  flamines, 
saUi,  and  others,  were  never  coveted  by  the  ple- 
beians, and  continued  to  be  held  by  the  patricians 
down  to  the  hitest  times.  (Dionys.  v.  1 ;  Cic.  pro 
Dom.  14  ;  Fest.  t.  «.  McQor.flam,) 

After  the  passing  of  the  Hortensian  law,  the 
political  distinction  between  patricians  and  ple- 
beians ceased,  and  with  a  few  unimportant  ex- 
ceptions, both  orden  were  placed  on  a  footing  of 
perfisct  equality.  Henceforth  the  name  populns  is 
sometimes  applied  to  the  plebeians  alone,  and 
sometimes  to  the  whole  body  of  Roman  citisens, 
as  assembled  in  the  comitia  centnriata  or  tributa. 
(Liv.  xxvii.  b  i  Cic  ad  AU.Xf.2i  Qell.  x.  20.) 
The  term  plebs  or  plebecula,  on  die  other  hand, 
was  applied  in  a  loose  manner  of  speaking  to  the 
multitude  or  populace  in  opposition  to  the  nobiles 
or  the  senatorial  party.  (Sallust,  J^.  63 ;  Cic 
ad  An.  i.  16  ;  Hor.  EpiU.  iL  1.  158  ;  HirL  BdL 
Alex,  5,  &c) 

A  person  who  was  bom  a  plebeian,  could  only 
be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  patrician  by  a  lex  curiata, 
as  was  sometimes  done  during  the  kingly  period, 
and  in  the  early  times  of  the  republic.  Caenr  was 
the  first  who  ventured  in  his  own  name  to  raise 
plebeians  to  the  rank  of  patricians,  and  his  example 
was  Mowed  by  the  emperors.   [Patricil] 

It  fi:equently  oocnn  in  the  history  of  Rome  that 
one  and  the  same  gens  contain  plebeian  as  well 
as  patrician  fimiilies.  In  the  gens  Cornelia,  for 
instance,  we  find  the  plebeian  foxnilies  of  the  ^bi, 
Mammnlae,  Merulae,  Ac,  along  with  the  patrician 
Scipiones,  SuUae,  Lentuli,  &c.  The  occurrence  of 
this  phenomenon  may  be  accounted  for  in  different 
ways.  It  may  have  been,  that  one  branch  of  a 
plebeian  frunily  was  made  patridan,  while  the 
others  remained  plebeians.  (Cic.  Brut.  16,  <is  Ltg, 
iL  3 ;  Sueton,  N«r.  1.)  It  may  also  have  hap- 
pened that  two  £unilies  had  the  same  nomen  gen* 
tilicium  without  bemg  actual  memben  of  the  same 
gens.  (Cic.  iBiKt  16  ;TacitiliiiM£.  iil  48.)  A^, 
a  patrician  fiunily  might  go  over  to  the  plebeians, 
and  as  such  a  fiunily  continued  to  bear  the  name 
of  its  patrician  sens,  this  gens  apparently  contained 
a  plebeian  fiunuy.  (Liv.  iv.  16  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xviii. 
4.)  At  the  time  when  no  connubium  existed  be- 
tween the  two  orders,  a  marriage  between  a  patri- 
cian and  a  plebeian  had  the  consequence,  that  the 
same  n<nnen  gentiUcium  belonged  to  persons  of  the 
two  orders.  (Niebuhr,  iL  p.  337,  n.  756 ;  Suet. 
Aug.  2.)  When  a  per^grinus  obtained  the  civitaa 
through  the  influence  of  a  patrician,  or  when  a 
slave  was  emancipated  by  his  patrician  master, 
they  generally  adopted  the  nomen  gentilicium  of 
their  benefiictor  (Cic  ad  Fam,  xiiL  35, 36,  o.  V«rr. 
iv.  17 ;  Appian,  OML  100),  and  thus  appear  to 
belong  to  the  same  gens  with  him.  (Comp.  Becker, 
£.  c.  p.  133,  &c  ;  Ihne,  L  e.)  [L.  S.] 

PLEBISCITUM,  a  name  properly  applied  to 
a  law  passed  at  the  Comitia  Tributa  on  Uie  roga- 
tion of  a  Tribune.  According  to  Laelius  Fdix 
(Gelliiis,  XV.  27,  and  the  note  in  the  edition  of 
Oronovius),  he  who  had  authority  to  convene  not 
the  univeiBus  populus,  but  only  a  part,  oonld  hold 
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a  Goacfliiim,  but  not  Comitia ;  and  aa  the  Tribunes 
could  not  nimmon  the  Patricii  nor  refer  any  matter 
to  them,  what  waa  yoted  upon  the  proposal  of  the 
tribunes  was  not  a  Lex,  but  a  Sdtum.  But  in 
eonrse  of  time  Plebiscita  obtamed  the  force  of 
L^ges,  properly  so  called,  and  accordingly  they  are 
sometimes  included  in  the  term  Leges.     [Lbx.] 

The  progress  of  change  as  to  this  matter  appears 
from  the  following  passages.  A  Lex  Valeria, 
passed  in  the  Comitia  Centoriata  b.  a  449  (LIt. 
lii  55,  67)  enacted  that  the  Populus  should  be 
bound  (jtenentur)  by  that  which  the  Plebs  voted 
tributim ;  and  the  same  thing  is  expressed  in  other 
words  thus :  **  Scita  plebis  injoncta  patribus.** 
A  Lex  Publilia,  339  b.  a  (Liv.  riil  12),  was 
passed  to  the  effect  that  Plebiscita  should  bind  all 
the  Quirites  ;  and  a  Lex  Hortensia  b.  &  286,  to 
the  effect  Uiat  Plebiscita  should  bind  all  the 
populus  (ttntpemw  popuUu)  as  Gains  (i.  3)  ex> 
presses  it ;  or,  *'ut  eojure,  quod  plebes  statuisset, 
omnes  Quirites  tenerentur,**  according  to  Laelius 
Felix,  as  quoted  by  Qellios  ;  and  this  latter  is  also 
the  expression  of  Pliny  {HifU  NaL  xr.  10).  The 
Lex  Hortensia  is  referred  to  as  the  Lex  which 
put  Plebiscita  as  to  their  bindku^  force  exactly  on 
the  same  footing  as  Leges.  The  effect  of  these 
Lmos  is  discussed  in  Lbx  under  the  sereral  heads 

of  VALBRIAB,  PUBLILIAB,  HORTBNSIA. 

The  principal  Plebiscita  are  mentioned  under 
Lbx.  [Q.  L.] 

PLECTRUM.    [Lyra.] 

PLEMO'CHOAE  (vAiy/tox^^O  [Elbu- 
8INIA,  p.  454,  a.] 

PLETHRON  (vA^por)  was  originally  a  mea^ 
sure  of  surfiice,  which  is  the  only  sense  of  the  word 
T4\90poy  in  Homer.  (IL  xxi.  407,  Od.  xl  577.) 
It  seems  to  have  been  the  fundamental  land  mea* 
sure  in  the  Qreek  system,  being  the  square  of  100 
feet,  that  is,  10,000  square  feet  The  later  Greek 
writers  use  it  as  the  translation  of  the  Roman  jti^- 
mm,  probably  because  the  latter  was  the  standard 
land  measure  in  the  Roman  system  ;  but,  in  size, 
the  plethroH  answered  more  nearly  to  the  Roman 
oetef,  or  half-jugerum,  which  was  the  older  unit 
of  land  measures.  The  pletkron  would  answer  ex- 
actly to  the  oetes,  but  for  the  difference  caused,  by 
the  former  being  decimal  (100x100),  and  the 
other  partly  duodecimal  (120  x  120).  The  pletkrom 
contained  4  arurae  of  2500  square  feet  each. 

2.  As  frequently  happened  with  the  ancient 
land  meesnres,  the  side  of  the  pUthron  was  taken 
as  a  measure  of  length,  with  the  same  name.  This 
plBthron  was  equal  to  100  feet  (or  about  101 
English  feet)  =  66|-  ir^X^*'  ™  ^0  icawcu  or  ndKa- 
ftoi.  It  was  alio  introduced  into  the  system  of 
itinerary  measures,  being  l-6th  of  the  $tadium. 
(Herod.  iL  124  ;  oomp.  Mbnsura,  p.  753,  b.,  and 
the  Tables).  [P.  S.] 

PLINTHUS  (vAfi^oOf  any  rectangular  paral- 
lelopiped.  1.  A  brick  or  tile.  [Latbr].  2.  The 
quadrangular  piece  of  stone  which  should  properly 
form  the  lowest  member  of  the  base  of  a  column, 
and  which  may  be  supposed  to  haTC  originated  in 
the  use  of  a  tile  or  a  m&t  piece  of  wood  to  prerent 
the  shaft  from  sinking  into  the  ground  ;  although 
very  frequently  the  pdinth  is  wanting,  the  highest 
step  or  other  basement  forming  a  sort  of  continuous 
plinth  or  podium,     [Spira].  [P.  S.] 

-PLUMA'RII,  a  class  of  persons,  mentioned  by 
Yilruvius  (ri.  7,  p.  177,  ed.  Bip.)»  Varro  (ap, 
AToMMR,  iL  p.  716),  and  in  inscriptions.    It  can- 
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not  be  decided  with  certainty  what  their  exact  oo- 
cnpation  was:  their  name  would  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  it  had  something  to  do  with  feathers  (pbaaae). 
Salmasius  (ad  Fopisc  Oariu.  c.  20)  supposes  that 
they  were  persons  who  wore  in  garments  golden  or 
purple  figures  made  like  feathers.  The  wud,  how- 
eyer,  probably  signifies  all  those  who  work  in  fea- 
there,  as  lanarii  those  who  work  in  wool,  and 
argentarii  those  who  work  in  silrer.  Seneca  {Ep, 
90)  speaks  of  dresses  made  of  the  feathers  of  l^nis. 
(Becker,  GoUmt^  voL  i  pp.  44—48.) 

PLU'TEUS,  appears  to  have  signified  in  general 
any  kind  of  protection  or  shelter,  and  was  heoM 
used  in  the  following  special  significations:  —  1. 
A  kind  of  shed  made  of  hurdles  and  covered  with 
raw  hides,  which  could  be  moTed  forward  by  small 
wheels  attached  to  it,  and  under  which  the  ben^gers 
of  a  town  made  their  approaches.  (Festus,  s.  c. ; 
V^get  iv.  15  ;  Liy.xxxir.  17.)  2.  A  parapet  or 
breastwork  made  of  boards  and  similar  material^ 
placed  on  the  rallum  of  a  camp,  on  moTeable 
towers  or  other  military  engines,  on  rafts,  the  decks 
of  ships,  &C.  (Festus,  s.  o. ;  Caes.  BdL  GaU.  til 
25,  41,  72,  BM,  Ow.  i  25.)  3.  The  board  at 
the  side  of  a  bed.  The  side  at  which  a  penoo 
entered  the  bed  was  open  and  called  ^pomda  :  the 
other  side,  which  was  protected  by  a  board,  was 
called  pluteus.  (Suet  Od.  26  ;  MartiaL  iiL  91.) 
[LBcras,  p.  674,  b.]  4.  Cases  of  some  kind  npoo 
the  walls  of  houses  on  which  small  statues  and 
busts  were  placed.  (Dig.  29.  tiL  1.  s.  17 :  Jut. 
u.  7.) 

PLYNTE'RIA  (vAurr^pca),  fiwm  TXiwycir,  to 
wash,  was  a  festival  celebrated  at  Athens  every 
year,  on  the  22nd  of  Thaigelion,  in  honour  ii 
Athena,  sumamed  Aglauros  (Phot.  Lem,  s.  v. ;  Plot 
AlcSb»  34 ;  HarpocraL  Suid.  t. «.),  whose  tem]^ 
stood  on  the  Acropolis.  (Herod,  viii.  53  ;  Hesych. 
s.  o.  TLKwrhpta,)  Plutarch  states  that  the  festival 
took  place  on  the  25th,  but  probably  only  because 
it  lasted  for  several  days.  0^<i^^a  ^'^  Q/^^^  p^ 
349  ;  comp.  PkOoL  Mu$,  il  p.  234.)  The  day  of 
this  festival  was  at  Athens  among  ike  'Awo^^dScs 
or  dies  nefiuti;  for  the  temple  of  the  goddess  viras 
surrounded  by  a  rope  to  preclude  all  communi- 
cation with  it  (Pollux,  viii.  141)  ;  her  statue  vras 
stripped  of  its  garments  and  ornaments  for  the  par- 
pose  of  cleaning  them,  and  was  in  the  meanwhile 
covered  over  to  conceal  it  from  the  si^t  of  num. 
(Plut  Lc;  Xen.  Hellm.  I  4.  §  12.)  The  perwms 
who  performed  this  service  were  called  vpa^up- 
yiBeu,  (Plut  /.  e. ;  Hesych.  t.  e.)  The  dty  was 
tiiereforo,  so  to  speak,  on  this  day  without  its 
protecting  divinity,  and  any  undertaking  com- 
menced on  it  vras  believed  to  be  necessarily  im> 
successful.  A  procession  was  alio  held  on  the  day 
of  the  Plynteria,  in  which  a  quantity  of  dried  figs, 
called  irrrropla^  was  carried  about  (EtymoL 
MagiL  ;  Hesych.  «.  v.  *Hyirropia ;  Phot  Lex. 
».  V.)  [L.  S.  J 

PN YX.  [EccLBsiA,  p.  440,  a.] 
PO'CULUM  was  any  kind  of  drinking^rup.  It 
must  be  distinguished  firom  the  Craier  or  vessel  in 
which  the  vrine  was  mixed  [Cratbr],  and  from 
the  CytiMw,  a  kind  of  ladle  or  small  cup,  which 
was  used  to  convey  the  wine  from  the  Cnter  to 
the  Poculum  or  drii2king-cup.  [Ctathu&I  Thus 
Horace  iCarm.m.  19.  11)— 

^  tribus  aut  novem 
Miscentor  cyathis  poeok  conJaodit.* 
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PO'DIUM,  in  archhectiiie,  m  a  oontiiiaed  pe- 
destal, for  lapporting  a  row  of  columna,  or  semng 
for  a  panpet,  or  forming  a  sort  of  ternce,  a>  the 
vodtmm  in  the  theatre  and  amphitheatre.  (VitniT. 
iii.  Sy  T.  7,  vii.  4  ;  Am PHnrHiATRUir.)      [P.  S.] 

POENA  (Greek,  voii^).  The  Roman  lenBe  of 
this  word  is  explained  by  Ulpian  (Dig.  50.  tit  16. 
8.  IS)  at  the  same  time  that  he  enlains  Fraiis 
and  Molta.  Fnms  is  aenerally  an  oronoe,  Noza  ; 
and  Poena  is  the  pmiiuiment  of  an  offence,  Nozae 
▼indicta.  Poena  is  a  general  name  for  any  puniih- 
ment  of  any  offinice :  Malta  is  the  penalty  of  a 
particular  offence,  which  is  now  (in  Ulpian*s  time) 
pecuniary.  Ulpian  says  in  his  time  because  by 
the  Law  of  the  TweWe  Tables,  the  Malta  was 
peeoaria  or  a  certain  number  of  oxen  and  sheep. 
(Plin.  xriii  3 ;  Festus,  t.  on.  MuUoMy  Peemlaim,) 
[Lax  Atiknia  Tabpua.]  Ulpian  proceeds  to 
say  that  Poena  may  affect  a  personal  ci^ut  and 
existimatio,  that  is,  Poena  may  be  loss  of  dtiaen- 
ship  and  Infomia.  A  Malta  was  imposed  accord- 
ing  to  cirenmstances,  and  its  amount  was  deter- 
mmed  by  the  pleaiure  of  him  who  imposed  it  A 
Poena  was  only  inflicted  when  it  was  imposed  by 
some  lex  or  some  other  legal  authority  (9M0  aUo 
/Mrs).  When  no  poena  was  imposed,  then  a  molta 
or  penalty  might  be  inflicted.  Every  perMn  who 
had  jurisdictio  (this  seems  to  be  the  right  reading 
instead  of  jndiaitio)  could  impose  a  multa ;  and 
toese  were  magistratns  and  piaesides  promciarum. 
A  Poena  might  be  inflicted  by  any  one  who  waa 
intrusted  with  the  judicial  prosecution  of  the  ofifence 
to  which  it  was  affixed.  The  legal  distinction  be- 
tween Poena  and  Multa  is  not  always  obserred  by 
the  Roman  writers.  [O.  L.] 

POLEMARCHUS  (voAtf/iiyx«<);  An  account 
of  the  fonctions  of  the  Athenian  magistrate  of  this 
name  is  given  under  Archon.  Athens,  howerei^ 
was  not  the  only  state  of  Greece  which  had  officers 
so  called.  We  read  of  them  at  Sparta,  and  in 
various  cities  of  Boeotia.  As  their  name  denotes, 
they  were  originally  and  properly  connected  with 
military  affiun,  being  entrusted  either  with  the 
command  of  armies  abroad,  or  the  superintendence 
of  the  war  department  at  home :  sometimes  with 
both.  The  polemarehs  of  Sparta  appear  to  have 
ranked  next  to  the  king,  when  on  actiul  service 
abroad,  and  were  genenUy  of  the  royal  kindred  or 
house  (yiitos).  (Herod,  vii  173.)  They  com- 
manded single  mocae  (Xen.  Rep,  Lae,  xi.  4X  so 
that  they  would  i^pear  to  have  bem  six  in  number 
(MiUler,  Dor,  iil  12.  §  4),  and  somethnes  whole 
armies.  (Herod.  I,  0.)  They  also  formed  part  of 
the  king^  council  in  war,  and  of  the  royal  escort 
called  laiMooU  (Xen.  HdL  vi  4.  §  14),  and  were 
supported  or  represented  by  the  officers  called 
ov/A^opcif.  (MUller,  iil  12.  §5.)  The  polemarrhs 
of  Sparta  had  also  the  superintendence  of  the  public 
tables :  a  drcumstance  which  admits  of  explana- 
tion from  the  foct  that  Lycuigus  is  said  to  have 
instituted  the  syssitia  for  Uie  purposes  of  war,  and 
therefore  as  military  divisions ;  so  that  the  Lace- 
daemonians would  eat  and  fight  in  the  same  com- 
pany. (MfiUer,  iii  12.  §4.)  But  in  addition  to 
their  military  functions,  and  the  duties  connected 
therewith,  the  polemarehs  of  Sparta  had  a  civil  as 
well  aa  a  certain  extent  of  judicud  power  (Id.  iii.  7. 
§  8),  in  which  respect  they  resembled  the  ^ti^»v 
woxifiOfrxos  at  Athens.  In  Boeotia  also  there 
were  magistrates  of  this  name.  At  Thebes,  for 
instance,  there  i^pean  to  have  been  two,  perhi^ 
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elected  annually,  and  from  what  hiqppened  when 
Phoebidas,  the  Lacedaemonian  commander,  seized 
the  Oodmeia  or  citadel  of  Thebes  (b.  c.  382),  we 
may  infer  that  in  times  of  peace  diey  were  in- 
vested with  the  chief  executive  power  of  the  state, 
and  the  command  of  the  city,  having  its  military 
force  under  their  orders.  (Xen.  HelL  v.  2.  §  30.) 
They  are  not,  however,  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Boeotarchs.  AtThespiae  also  (Plut  Demetr,  c.  39) 
there  were  officers  of  this  name,  and  likewise  in 
Aetolia  (Polyb.  iv.  79)  and  Arcadia.  At  Cynaetha 
in  the  latter  country  the  gates  of  the  city  were 
entrusted  to  the  special  care  of  the  Polemarehs: 
they  had  to  keep  guard  by  them  in  the  day-time, 
and  to  close  them  at  night,  and  the  keys  were  al- 
ways kept  in  their  custody.  (Id.  iv.  18.)  [R.  W.] 

POLETAE  (wwX^w),  a  board  of  ten  officers, 
or  magistrates  (for  they  are  called  i^pxh  by  Har- 
pocration),  whose  duty  it  was  to  grant  leases  of  the 
public  lands  and  mines,  and  also  to  let  the  revenues 
arising  from  the  customs,  taxes,  confiscations,  and 
forfeitures.  Of  such  lettmg  the  word  vt^Kw  (not 
luoBow)  was  generally  us^  and  also  the  correla- 
tive w<nds  MM^cMrOoi  and  vpUur0«u.  Their  official 
place  of  business  was  called  vwAirr^My.  One  was 
chosen  firom  each  tribe.  A  chairman  presided  at 
their  meetings  (/vpvrdrf  uc).  In  the  letting  of  the 
revenue  they  were  assuted  by  the  managers  of  the 
theoric  fond  (rh  ^€mpuc6v\  and  they  acted  under 
the  authority  of  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred,  who 
exercised  a  general  control  over  the  financial  de- 
partment of  the  administration.  Resident  aliens, 
who  did  not  pay  their  residence-tax  (/tcrolictoy), 
were  summoned  before  them,  and  if  found  to  have 
committed  defoult,  were  sold  in  a  room  called 
wttKirrhpwp  Tou  furoutUw.  (Demosth.  0.  Aridog, 
787.)  Other  penons  who  had  forfeited  their  free- 
dom to  the  state  were  alio  sold  by  the  wA^ai, 
as  foreigners  who  had  been  convicted  of  usurping 
the  rights  of  dtiaenshipu  (Harpoc.  and  Suid.  t.  tw. 
flwAirral  and  fttroUcuty ;  Pollux,  viiL  99  ;  Bfickh, 
PubL  Earn.  <fAiheaM^  p.  156,  2d  ed.;  Meier,  d* 
bon,  damn,  p.  41.)  [C.  R.  K.] 

FOLITEIA,  POLI'TES  (wXircfo,  weXimt) 

[CiVITAS  (GbBBK).] 

POLITOPHY'LACES         (voAiro^^Aoicct), 
[Taous.] 
POLLICA'RIS.    [Pbh.] 
POLLICITATIO.    [Oblioationbs,  p.  821.] 
POLLINCTO'RES.    [Funus,  p.  558,  a.] 
POLUS  {v6\ot\  in  astronomy,  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult word  to  explsdn  in  a  perfectly  satisfoctorv 
manner,  on  account  of  the  various  soases  in  which 
it  is  used.    In  such  a  case,  the  only  safe  guide  to 
the  original  meaning  of  a  word  is  to  determine,  if 
possible,  its  sense  in  the  earliest  pasiage  in  whicb 
it  occurs,  and  to  compare  that  sense  with  what  is 
known  of  the  etymology  of  the  word.    Now  it  is 
evident  that  v6\os  contains  the  root  IIEA,  which 
we  find  in  rdkofuu  and  other  words,  and  the 
fundamental  idea  attached  to  which  appears  to  be 
that  of  moHom,    Then,  taming  to  the  Greek  au- 
thors, we  find  the  word  first  occurring  in  the  well- 
known  passaoe  in  which  Aeschylus  (Prom.  427) 
speaks  of  Aum  as  supporting  on  his  Moulders  the 
pole  of  Aeoom,  that  is,  the  mmA  of  Ab  sijfy  which 
was  called  ir^Xos  in  accordance  with  the  notion, 
which  prevailed  firom  the  time  of  Thales,  that  the 
sky  was  a  hollow  sphere,  which  moved  continuallv 
round  the  earth,  carrying  the  heavenly  bodies  with 
it   (Gomp.  Eurip.  Or.  1885;  Pseudo-Plat  ^mwA. 
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pi  371,  b ;  Aristoph.  Av.  179  ;  Alex.  op.  Afk. 
pu  60,  a  ;  Ukert,  Gtog.  d.  Griech,  u,  Rom,  vol.  i 
pt  ii.  p.  115  ;  Grote,  HifUny  of  Gr&aoe^  toL  il 
pp.  154,  155.)  The  next  paaeage,  in  order  of 
time,  is  that  in  which  Herodotos  (iL  109)  sayi 
that  the  Greeks  learnt  irom  the  Babylonians  v6Kw 
Kal  yvAfunm  Kcd  t&  SiwicofSeica  fi4p9a  r^f  iifjjptis^ 
where  the  later  commentators  and  lexicographers 
for  the  most  part  explain  the  word  as  meaning  an 
astronomical  instrument,  different  from  the  yyi/juty 
or  sun  dial  Mr.  Grote  {L  a)  interprets  the  pas- 
sage as  signifying  that  the  Greeks  **  acquired  from 
the  Babylonians  the  conception  of  tka  poU,  or  of 
the  heavens  as  a  complete  hollow  sphere,  revolving 
round  and  enclosing  the  earth.^^  But  Herodotus 
certainly  seems  to  be  speaking  of  something  more 
definite  and  specific  than  a  mere  conception  respect- 
ing  the  sky  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  most  probable 
explanation  is  that  of  Scaliger  and  Salmasins,  as 
modified  by  recent  astronomers  and  scholars  (see 
Bailly,  Delambre,  Letronne,  and  Creuzer,  as  quoted 
by  Bahr,  ad  loc),  namely,  that  the  word  signifies 
the  ooneave  hemispherieal  tun-dial,  made  in  imitation 
of  the  heavenly  sphere,  and  hence  called  by  the 
same  name,  tSXoSj  which  was  the  earliest  form  of 
the  sun-dial,  inasmuch  as  it  required  less  skill  than 
the  delineation  of  a  sun-dial  on  a  plane  surfiioe. 
The  yy^futy  was  not  another  different  sort  of  sun- 
dial, but  the  nuiav,  or,  as  we  still  say,  gnomon  of 
the  dial  itself  the  shadow  of  which,  filling  upon 
the  meridian  lines  of  the  sun-dial,  indicated  the 
hours  of  the  day  as  marked  by  the  motion  of  the 
sun  in  the  true  heavenly  v6\os ;  so  that,  in  fiut, 
the  words  v6Xoy  koI  yyafioya  together  describe  the 
instrument  Pollux  (ix.  46)  explains  ir6Xos  as 
meaning  &fM>\6yioy,  in  a  passage  which  he  quotes 
from  the  Oetytadee  of  Aristophanes  ;  and  Ludan 
(Le»iph,  4)  speaks  of  the  yy^fjuty  overshadowing 
the  middle  of  the  t6\os,  —  a  striking  oonfinnation 
of  tibe  explanation  we  have  given.  The  yvAimy 
alone  was,  in  &ct,  not  originally  a  sun-dial,  but  a 
mere  upright  stile,  the  length  of  the  shadow  of 
which  was  measured,  to  obtain  a  rough  notion  of 
the  altitude  of  the  sun  and  thence  of  the  time  of 
the  day :  afterwards,  a  dial  was  added  with  lines 
marked  upon  it,  so  as  to  form  a  true  sun-dial,  which 
was  still  called  yy^futy.  The  simple  gnomon  was 
used  by  the  Greek  geographers  to  determine  the 
latitude  of  places.    (Comp.  Horolooium.*) 

For  the  other  meanings  of  irtfXos,  see  the  Greek 
Lexicons.  [P.  S.] 

POLT'MITA.    [Tela.] 

POMOE'RIUM.  This  word  is  compounded  of 
ftott  and  moerimm  (muriw),  in  the  same  manner 
as  pomendiem  of  poet  and  meridiem^  and  thus  sig- 
nifies a  line  running  by  the  walls  of  a  town  {pone 
or  port  murot).  The  pomoerium,  however,  did  not 
consist  of  the  actual  walU  or  fortifications  of  a  place, 
but  was  a  symbolical  wall,  and  the  course  of  the 
pomoerium  itself  was  marked  by  stone  pillars  {eippi 
pomoeriif  Vanro,  de  Ling.  Lai.  v.  143,  ed.  MUller), 
erected  at  certain  intervals.  The  custom  of  making 
a  pomoerium  was  common  to  the  Latins  and  Etms- 

*  In  the  article  HoROLOoiuit  will  be  found 
statements  difiering  in  some  minor  points  from 
those  in  this  article :  such  difierences  are  unavoid- 
able when  a  difficult  subject  is  discussed  by  differ- 
ent writers  ;  and  they  may  even  be  useful  to  the 
reader  who  wishes  to  examine  the  question  tho- 
nnighly.    [En.] 
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cans,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  done  in  Uie 
earliest  times,  when  a  town  was  to  be  founded, 
was  as  follows : — A  bullock  and  a  heifer  were 
yoked  to  a  plough,  and  a  furrow  was  drawn  around 
the  place  which  was  to  be  occupied  by  itte  new 
town,  in  such  a  manner  that  all  the  dods  fell  in- 
ward. The  little  mound  thus  fonned  was  the 
symbolical  wall,  and  alons  it  ran  the  pomoerium, 
within  the  compass  of  which  alone  the  aty-aiiii»cea 
(autpieia  urbana)  could  be  taken.  (Vairo,  de  Ling, 
Lot  L  0.)  That  the  actual  walls  ot  fortificatiaus 
of  a  town  ran  near  it,  may  naturally  be  supposed, 
though  the  pomoerium  might  either  be  within  at 
without  them.  This  custom  was  also  followed  in 
the  building  of  Rome,  and  the  Romans  afterwards 
observed  it  in  the  establishment  of  their  colonies. 
The  sacred  lioe  of  the  Roman  pomoerium  did  not 
prevent  the  inhabitants  from  building  upon  or 
taking  into  use  any  place  beyond  it,  but  it  was 
necessary  to  leave  a  certain  space  on  each  side  of 
it  unoccupied  so  as  not  to  unhallow  it  by  pro&ne 
use.  (Liv.  1 44.)  Thus  we  find  that  the  Aven- 
tine,  although  inhabited  from  early  times,  was  for 
many  centuries  not  included  within  the  pomoe- 
rium. (OeU.  xiii  14.)  The  whole  space  iududed 
in  it  was  called  ager  efiUut  or  fmee  ^gidu  The 
pomoerium  of  Rome  was  not  the  same  at  aU  times  ; 
as  the  city  increased  the  pomoerium  also  was  ex- 
tended, but  this  extension  could,  »«^H'pg  to  an- 
cient usage,  be  made  only  by  such  men  as  had  by 
their  victories  over  foreign  nations  increased  the 
boundaries  of  the  empire  (Tacit  AnMoL  xiL  23X 
and  neither  could  a  pomoerium  be  fonned  nor 
altered  without  the  augurs  previously  oonsolting 
the  will  of  the  gods  by  aucury,  whence  the  jn 
pomoeru  of  the  augurs.  (Dionys.  iv.  13  ;  Ge,  de 
Die.  ii.  35.)  The  formula  of  the  piayer  which  the 
augurs  performed  on  such  occasions,  and  which  was 
repeated  after  them  by  the  people  who  attended,  is 
preserved  in  Festus  (s.  v.  Prodmmrinm). 

The  original  pomoerium  of  Romulus  ran,  accord- 
ing to  Geluus  (L  c),  around  the  foot  of  the  Pala^ 
tine,  but  the  one  which  Tacitus  (AnnaL  xiL  24) 
describes  as  the  pomoerium  of  Romulus  comprised 
a  much  wider  space,  and  was,  as  Niebohr  thinks 
(Hitt.  of  Bom,  L  p.  288  ;  compare  Bonsen,  Bcs- 
ahreib.  d.  Stadt  Rom^  i.  p^  138  ;  Sachae,  BeaekreSh, 
von  Rom,  i.  p.  50),  an  enlargement  of  the  original 
compass,  taking  in  a  suburb  or  borough.  Niebohr 
also  believes  that  pomoerium  properly  denotes  a 
suburb  taken  into  the  dty.  The  Romulian  pomoe- 
rium, according  to  Tacitus,  tan  from  the  Foram 
Boarium  (the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus)  through 
the  valley  of  the  Circus  so  as  to  include  the  an 
maxima  Herculis  ;  then  along  the  foot  of  the  Pala- 
tine to  the  ara  Ccmsi,  and  thence  from  the  Septi- 
sonium  to  the  curiae  veteres  (a  little  below  the 
baths  of  Trajan),  along  the  top  of  the  Vdia  to  the 
Sacellom  Larium,  and  lastly  by  the  via  sacn  to 
the  Forum.  From  the  eastern  side  of  the  Fonun 
to  the  Velabrum  there  was  a  swamp,  so  that 
Tacitus  does  not  mention  the  line  of  the  pomoe- 
rium here.  Servius  TuUius  again  extended  the 
pomoerium  (Liv.  L  44  ;  Dionys.  iv.  13),  but  the 
Aventine  was  not  induded,  dther  becanse  the 
auspices  here  taken  by  Remus  had  been  nafovoor- 
able,  or,  whidi  is  more  probable,  becanse  there 
stood  on  this  hill  the  temple  of  Diuia,  the  ooonmoQ 
sanctuary  of  the  Latins  and  Romans.  (GdL  t  e. ; 
Yarra,  de  Ltng.  Lot  v.  43.)  The  Aventme  did  not 
become  included  within  the  pooioemm  vntfl  tbt 
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time  of  iha  Emperor  Claudim.  (GdL  L  e. ;  Tadt. 
Amial,  xu.  23.)  Dionyiiuf  (/.  e.)  itatet  that  down 
to  hit  time  nobo^  had  extended  the  pomoeriom 
fince  the  time  of  King  Serriui,  although  we  know 
from  aathentic  looioee  that  at  leait  Angnttiu  en- 
laiged  the  pomoerhim  (Bunien,  Le,  p.  139),  and 
the  maae  if  aaid  of  Sulla  and  J.  Caeiar.  (Tacit 
AtmaL  to. ;  QtVL  Le. ;  Fest  «.«.  Prodmmrmm ; 
Cic.a(;il/e.ziiL20;  Dion  Om.  xliiL  50,  xUt.  49.) 
The  lait  who  extended  tlie  pomoerimn  of  Rome 
wat  the  Emperor  Anielian,  after  he  had  enlarged 
the  walla  of  the  city.  (FlYa^  J)iv,AureL  21 ; 
aomp.  Becker,  Htmdbmk  der  Horn,  AUmiL  i  p. 
92,  Ac)  [L.  &] 

POMPA  (vo/Air^),  a  aolemn  prooeMion,  aa  on 
the  occaficn  Of  a  fbneial,  triumph,  &c.  (Cic.  pn 
MiL  13 ;  Suet  J^  Oaea.  37,  &c.)  It  ia,  how- 
eTor,  more  particularly  applied  to  the  grand  pro> 
eeaiion  with  which  the  garnet  of  the  Circua  oooip 
menced  (Pompa  Ciremtia).    [CiBCua] 

PONDERA  ((rra9/io0.  The  eoomderationi. 
which  lie  at  the  batia  of  the  whole  mhiect  of 
weighta  and  meaaura,  both  generally,  and  with 
apecial  reference  to  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman 
ayitemB,  haye  already  been  mentioned  in  the  in- 
trodnctoiy  part  of  the  article  Msnbura.  In  the 
present  article  it  is  proposed  to  giro  a  brief  general 
account  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  wttenu  </weigkU. 

1.  Earf^  Cfreeh  Weiffkit.  — It  has  been  already 
atated,  in  the  article  Mbnsura,  that  all  the  know- 
ledge we  haye  upon  the  subject  goes  to  pioye  that, 
in  the  Greek  and  Roman  metrical  systems,  toeighit 
pre^ded  mKuuru ;  that  the  latter  woe  deriyed 
from  the  former ;  and  both  from  a  system  which 
had  prerailed,  from  a  period  of  unknown  antiquity, 
among  the  Chaldaeans  at  Babylon.  This  ^stem 
was  introduced  into  Greece,  alter  the  epoch  of  the 
Homeric  poems ;  for,  of  the  two  chief  denomina- 
tions used  in  the  Greek  system,  namely,  riXtanov 
(Udaitym)  and  yank  (mtna).  Homer  uses  only  the 
former,  which  is  a  genuine  Greek  word,  meaning 
teei^t^  the  other  being  an  Oriental  word  of  the 
same  meaning.  (See  Nummus,  p.  810  ;  where 
some  things,  which  more  properly  belong  to  this 
article,  haye  been  necessarily  anticipated.)  Homer 
uses  rcUoKror,  like  fi^pov^  in  a  spedfie  sense  {IL 
zxiii.  260 — 270) ;  and  indeed  in  all  languages  the 
earliest  words  used  for  weight  are  merely  gmerie 
tenm  tptdfiooBjf  applied;  such  are  rdAorror, 
mamak  (fiya),  ti&ni,  and  our  own  potmd^  from 
pondut»  Henoe  the  introduction  of  the  foreign 
word  manek  (fwa)  by  the  side  of  the  natiye  word 
rdKarroy  indicates  the  introduction  of  a  new 
standard  of  weight ;  which  new  standard  so<m 
aupexseded  the  old  ;  and  then  the  old  word  rdXor- 
roy  was  used  as  a  denomination  of  weight  in  the 
new  system,  quite  different  from  the  weight  which 
it  signified  before.  This  last  point  is  manifest 
from  the  passages  in  Homer,  in  which  the  word  is 
used  in  a  specific  sense,  especially  in  the  description 
of  the  funeral  games  (L  &),  where  the  order  of  the 
prises  proyes  that  the  talent  must  haye  been  a  yeiy 
much  smaller  weight  than  the  later  talent  of  60 
minae,  or  about  82  pounds  ayoirdupois ;  and  traces 
of  this  ancient  small  talent  are  still  found  at  a  yery 
much  kter  period.  Thus  we  arriye  at  the  first 
positkm  in  the  subject,  that  tke  Oreek  ajf$tem  of 
weigki  waapoet'Homerie, 

2.  The  Qrtdt  Syttem  in  the  Historieal  Period. 
"^  Of  coarse,  by  the  Greek  system  here  is  meant 
the  system  which  preyailed  throughout  Greece  in 
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the  historical  times,  and  which  contuned  foot 
principal  denominations,  which,  though  difierent  at 
different  times  and  places,  and  even  at  the  same 
place  for  difiisrent  substances,  always  bore  the 
same  relation  to  eatk  otker.  These  were  the  TViAmI 
(rdAsanov)f  which  was  the  lanest,  then  the  Mima 
0»ya),  the  Dnekma  (8poxM4)»  and  the  Obol 
{i€ok6s).  The  two  latter  terms  are,  in  all  pro- 
bability, genuine  Greek  words,  introduced  for  ih» 
purpose  of  making  oonyenient  subdiyisions  of  the 
standard,  SpaxM^  signifying  a  hamd/id^  and  i6oK6t 
being  perhaps  the  same  aa  dffcA^s,  and  signifying 
a  snuill  wedge  of  silyer ;  so  that  these  words  again 
&11  under  the  description  of  ^metv  iermt  epeoifieaU^ 


These  weights  were  related  to  one  another  at 
follows  :-— 

1  T€deKt  contained      -        -    60  jifnuw. 
1  Mum  „  -        -  100  Draekmae. 

1  Draekma     «  .        .      6  OboU, 


Their  rehttiye  yalues  are  exhibited  more  frilly 
in  the  following  table :  — 

Obol 


6 

Drachma 

600 

100 

Mina 

86,000 

6000 

60 

Talent 


3.  Derhatitm  of  tUt  Sgatem  fiom  Baigkm.^ 
Now,  in  this  syitem,  the  unhellenie  wud  /ira 
indicates,  aa  alnady  obsenred,  tke  soaros  J¥om 
wkiek  tke  itamdard  wat  derived.  This  word  is 
undoubtedly  of  Semitic  origin ;  and  it  seems  to 
belong  more  especially  to  the  Chaldee  dialect,  in 
which  it  signifies  nmidter  or  measun  in  its  widest 
sense,  the  proper  word  for  ttw^  being  tekel  or 
thekd*  (See  Dan.  y.  25, 26,  where  both  words 
occur).  In  Hebrew  it  is  used  as  a  specific  weight, 
equal  to  60  or 60shekelst  (1  Kings,  x.  17  ;  Ears, 
u.  69  ;  Nehem.  yiL  71,  72 ;  Esek.  xly.  12).  The 
word  was  also  used  in  Egypt,  in  the  sense  of  a 
JUUd  meamrt  and  also  of  a  wii^  tf  toater,  (See 
Bdckh,  MetroL  Untermek,  ciy.)  From  an  ex- 
amination of  seyeral  passages  of  the  Greek  writen, 
by  the  li^ht  of  the  etymological  signification  of  the 
word  fo^  BOckh  airiyes  at  the  fi>llowiQg  condu* 
sions,  which,  if  not  strictly  demonstnUed,  are 
established  on  aa  strong  grounds  as  we  can  pro* 
bably  eyer  hope  to  obtain  in  so  difficult  a  subject : 

(1)  that  in  the  astronomical  obseryations  of  the 
Chaldees  and  Egyptians,  time  was  measured  by  the 
running  out  of  the  water  through  an  orifice:  — 

(2)  that  the  quantity  of  the  water  which  so  ran 
out  waa  estimated  both  by  measure  and  by  weight: 
—  (4)  that  this  mode  of  measuring  time  led  mu 
tnrally  to  ike  determiaaHon  of  a  oomieoted  tyetem 
both  ofwei^Ue  and  meonfret,  Uie  unit  of  which  was 
the  manek  (fu^),  which  originally  signified  a  d^- 
mtequaaiiiy  of  water f  determined  eitker  by  noeif^  or 
meamrs,  and  was  afterwards  used  especially  in  the 
sense  of  a  definUe  weu^:  —  (5)  that  this  sy>tem 
passed  from  Assyria  to  Phoenicia,  and  thence  to 

*  The  t  and  *k  are  merely  dialect  yariationa. 

+  Which  is  the  true  value  is  doubtfiil.  Perhaps 
the  two  yalues  were  used  at  different  places,  ao> 
cording  as  the  duodesimal  or  decimal  sywtam  pn* 
yailed. 
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the  (Treeki,  who  are  ezptesaly  stated  to  have  de- 
riyed  firom  Babylon  their  method  of  dividing  the 
day  %nd  measnring  time,  and  other  important 
naages,  and  whoie  most  ancient  talent  (the  Aegi- 
netan)  was  still,  in  the  historical  times,  identical 
with  the  Babylonian. 

4.  The  Babj^amm  TalmL^Thib  Babylonian 
talent  itself  was  current  in  the  Persian  Empire 
as  the  standard  weight  for  silver.    Under  Daieins 
the  son  of  Hystaspes,  the  sOver  tribute  of  the 
provinces  was  estimated  by  the  Babylonian  talent, 
their  gold  tribute  by  the  Eabo'ic;  and  coined 
silver  was  also  paid  from  the  royal  treasury  ac- 
cording to  the  Babylonian  talent  (Herod.  iiL  8d, 
foil. ;  Aelian.  F.  H.  i.  22.)     Now  the  two  stand- 
ards here  mentioned  are  connected  by  Herodotus 
by  the  statement  that  the  Bab^omiam  talent  ie 
equal  to  70  Eidwic  nwiaej  which,  since  every  ta- 
lent contained  60  minae,  gives  70 :  60  for  the  ratio 
of  the  Babylonian  talent  to  the  Eubo'ic    There 
are,  however,    very  sufficient  reasons   fi^   con- 
cluding that  70  is  here  a  round  number,  not  an 
exact  one.    (See  Bikkh,  c.  v.)    Pollux  gives  the 
same  ratio  (70 :  60)  for  that  of  the  Babylonian  to  the 
Attie  talent ;  for  he  says  that  the  Babylonian  talent 
contained  70  Attic  minae  and  7000  Attic  drachmae 
(ix.  86) :  and  it  is  probable  that  this  statement  is 
founded  on  the  testimony  of  Herodotus,  but  tiiat 
Pollux  substituted  the  fiuniliar  Attic  standard  for 
the  less  known  Euboic,  which  two  standards  he 
knew  fo  have  some  dose  connection  with  each 
other,  and  so  he  fell  into  the  error  of  making  them 
precisely  equaL     The  same  correction  must  be  ap- 
plied to  the  testimony  of  Aelian  {L  a),  who  makes 
the  Babylonian  talent  equal  to  72  Attic  minae  ;  and 
in  this  statement,  so  coirected,  we  have  probably  the 
true  ratio  of  the  Babylonian  talent  to  the  Eoboic, 
namely  72 :  60  or  6 :  5.     In  such  arguments  as 
these,  it  is  extremely  important  to  remember  that 
the  evidence  is  not  that  of  Pollux  and  Aelian,  who 
could  not  possibly  give  any  ind«>endent  testimony 
on  such  a  subject,  but  that  of  the  ancient  au- 
thorities whom  they  followed,  and  by  whom  the 
term  Attie  may  have  been  used  tru^  as  equivalent 
to  Evitolo  :  for  the  Attic  standard  before  tiie  legis- 
hition  of  Solon  was  the  same  as  the  EuboKc,  and 
this  standard  was  still  retained  in  commerce  after 
Solon*s  alterations.*    In  this  sense  there  can  be 
litde  doubt  that,  in  the  statement  of  Aelian,  we 
have  the  testimony  of  some  ancient  writer,  who 
gave  a  more  exact  value  than  the  round  number 
which  Herodotus  deemed  sufficient  for  his  purpose 
as  an  historian  ;  and  tiie  truth  of  his  testimony  is 
confirmed,  not  only  by  the  greater  exactness  of 
the  number,  but  by  its  very  nature  ;  for,  not  only 
do  we  find  in  70  (=7  K  10)  a  prime  foctor  which 
is  most  unlikely  to  have  entered  into  a  system  of 

*  It  is  necessary  here  to  caution  the  student 
against  an  error,  which  he  might  mistake  for  an 
ingenious  discovery ;  into  which  Bdckh  himself 
fell  in  his  PvIiUo  Eoommji  of  Athene;  and  which 
Mr.  Hussey  has  adopted  ;  and  to  which  therefore 
the  English  student  is  much  exposed.  This  error 
consists  in  assuming  that  both  Herodotus  and  Aelian 
maybe  right ;  and  thus  that  the  Babylonian  talent 
was  equal  to  70  Eubdio  or  72  Attie  minae ;  and 
therefore  that  the  ratio  of  the  Euboic  talent  to  the 
Attic  was  72 :  70.  It  will  presentiy  be  shown  that 
this  ratio  woe  mt  72:  70,  but  100 :  72,  I  e. 
73 :  61'84, 
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weights,  namdy  7,  but  in  72  (>b6  x  12)  as  wsQ 
as  in  60  (5  X  12)  we  have  the  dnodecimal  eompnta- 
tion  which  we  know  to  have  prevailed  most  exten- 
sively in  the  eariy  metrical  systems.  The  divisios 
of  the  day  into  12  hours,  which  Herodotus  ex- 
pressly ascribes  to  the  Babyknians,  is  not  ooIt  a 
striking  example  of  this,  but  a  foct  pecoliariy  m- 
portant  in  connection  with  the  idea  that  the  mea- 
surement of  time  by  water  led  to  the  invntiiai 
of  the  Babylonian  system  of  weights.  It  is  also 
important  to  observe  that  these  two  aadent  sys- 
tems, the  Babylonian  and  the  EuboSc,  difler  firasa 
one  another  in  a  proportion  which  is  expressed  bj 
multiplying  12  by  the  numbers  which  form  the 
bases  of  the  decimal  and  duodecimal  systems  re- 
spectively, namely,  6  and  5.  In  ccBnection  with 
this  fiut,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
Hebrew  talent,  which  was  no  doubt  essentially  ths 
same  as  the  Babylonian,  is  made,  by  different  com- 
putations, to  consist  of  60  or  60  monai. 

Indeed,  the  whole  of  the  Hebrew  system  thnwa 
important  light  on  the  BaMonian,  and  on  its  oon- 
nection  with  the  Greek.  The  outiine  of  this  sya 
tern  is  as  follows :  -^ 


Genh 


10 


20 


1000 


60,000 


Bekah 


100 


6000 


Shekel 


50 


3000 


Maaeh 


60 


I 


where  the  principal  unit  is  the  Shekel,  which 
be  identified  with  the  principal  unit  of  the  old 
Greek  system  (in  its  chief  application  to  coined 
money),  namely,  the  dirfraelai  or  old  stalsr.  Henoe 
we  have  the 

Kikkar  equivalent  to  the  talemt 

Memek  „  mmo 

Shekel  ,  didraeim  tm  ekUer 

Bekah  „  draekmeu 

To  this  part  of  the  rabieet,  which  we  have  not 
space  to  pursue  further,  Bockh  devotes  a  losig  and 
elaborate  chapter  (c.  vL  Hebrmechee,  PhSmeieekeOf 
tmd  S^rieehee  Qemekt  imd  GeU), 

5.  ne  Aeputetan  Talua.  —  Kobanm  to  tho 
connection  between  the  Babylonian  an!  Greek 
talent,  we  have  seen  that  the  Babyloniaa  taloit 
contained  72  Euboic  minae.  It  will  presently 
appear  that  the  Euboic  talent  and  mina  were  the 
same  as  the  great  Attic  talent  and  mina,  whicfti 
were  in  use  before  the  reduction  effiscled  in 
them  by  Solon ;  and  further  that  the  natore  of 
that  reduction  was  such  that  th»  Old  Attic 
(Euboic)  talent  was  equivalent  to  S9i^  New 
Attic  (Solonian)  drachmae,  and  tke  BnboSe  wuna 
to  IS&f  SoUmian  draehmae.  Now  the  Baby- 
lonian talent  contained  72  Euboic  minae,  that  is 
(138f  X  72-«)  10,000  Solonian  drachmae.  But 
10,000  Solonian  drachmae  were  equivalent  to  an 
Aeginetan  talent.  (Pollux,  ix.  76,  86 
Nuiffifus,  p.  810,  a.)  Therefore,  tke 
Talent  woe  egntoalent  to  tke  BtAglaniam,  What  la 
meant  precisely  by  the  Apgineiam  tabal,  and  how 
this  talent  was  established  in  Greece  by  the  legis- 
lation of  Pheidon,  has  already  been  explained 
under  Nummds.  The  only  step  reBBining  to 
complete  the  exposition  of  the  oo&ne  oC  the  mit 
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■rnmged  his  staadud  of  weights  bj  that  which 
had  already  been  introdnoed  into  Greece  by  the 
cominerae  of  the  Phoenicians,  namely^  the  Baby- 
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6.  Tie  EMSe  TidmL  —  In  the  fof^going  re- 
inarfcsy  ihs  EMk  talmt  has  been  oontinoally 
rafened  to  as  a  standard  with  which  to  compare 
the  Babylonian.  We  have  now  to  inyestigate 
independently  its  origin  and  value.  The  name 
JSiMfotB,  like  the  name  AMimdam^  is  calcdated  to 
mislead,  as  we  see  in  the  absurd  ezjdanations 
by  which  some  of  the  grammarians  attempt  to  ac- 
oonnt  for  its  origin.  (See  Nummus,  p.  810.) 
That  the  name  comes  finim  the  idand  of  Euboea, 
and  that  the  Eubo'ic  standard  was  not  only  used 
thoe,  but  was  widely  difiused  thence  by  the  Chal- 
eidic  colonies,  admits  of  no  reasonable  doubt ;  but 
it  is  not  very  probable  that  the  standard  originated 
there.  The  most  important  testimony  respecting 
it  is  the  statement  already  quoted,  that  Dareius 
redconed  the  gold  tribute  of  his  satrapies  in  Euboic 
talents.  (Heiod.  iiL  89,  96.)  Bdckh  (c.  viu.) 
thinks  it  incredible  that  the  Peruan  king  should 
hare  made  thb  use  of  a  Ghreek  standard ;  and, 
before  him,  the  bnt  of  all  the  writers  on  metro- 
logy, Raper,had  acknowledged  the  Oriental  origin 
of  the  standard.  (PhUot.  Tram,  toL  IzL  p.  486.) 
This  view  derives  also  some  support  fiom  the 
curious  numerical  relation  already  noticed  between 
the  Babylonian  and  Euboic  scales  ;  which  suggests 
the  idea  that  the  mman  of  the  two  scales  may 
have  been  derived  from  the  subdivision  of  the 
same  primary  unit,  in  the  one,  into  yu\M  both 
decimal  and  duodecimal,  that  is,  sexagesunal  (60), 
in  the  other,  into  parts  purely  duodecimal  (72)  ; 
and  then,  for  the  nke  of  uniformity,  a  talent  of 
the  hitter  scale  was  introduced,  containing,  like 
the  other,  60  minae.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  can 
be  affirmed  with  tolerable  safety  that  the  Euboic 
talent  is  derived  from  a  standard  of  weight  used 
for  gold,  which  easted  in  the  East,  in  the  earliest 
historical  period,  by  the  side  of  tiie  Babylonian 
standard,  which  was  used  chiefly  for  sflver :  that, 
at  an  eariy  period,  it  was  introduced  by  commerce 
into  Euboea,  from  which  island  it  derived  the 
name  Iry  which  it  was  known  to  the  Cheeks,  on 
account  of  its  diffusion  by  the  commercial  activity 
of  Uie  Euboeansi  just  as  the  Babylonian  standard 
obtained  its  Greek  name  from  the  commercial  ac- 
tivitv  of  the  Aeginetans.    (Comp.  Nummus,  I  c) 

The  examination  of  the  testimonies  respecting 
the  value  of  this  standard  involves  a  discussion  too 
intricate  to  be  entered  upon  here,  although  it  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  points  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject We  must  be  content  to  refer  the  readev  to 
the  masteriy  argument  of  Bdckh  (c.  viii.X  who  comes 
to  the  followii^  conclusions:  —that  the  Eubo'ic 
standaid  was  not,  as  sobm  have  thought,  the  same 
as  the  Aeginetan ;  nor  the  same,  or  but  slightly 
different  fiom,  the  Solonian  Attic  ;  but  the  same 
as  the  old  (ante-Solonian)  Attic: — that  its  true 
ratio  to  the  Babylonian,  or  Aeginetan,  was  that 
given  in  round  numben  by  Herodotus,  as  60  *<  7^ 
and  in  exact  numbers  by  Aelian  (vW>  by  AtHc 
vMKDMoUlAtHe)  as  60  :  72,  tb»lis>  A  s  6  ;  and  that 
its  ratio  to  the  SolqiyiA  was,  as  will  presently  be 
shown,  25  ;  18L  These  views  are  confirmed,  not 
only  by  the  consistency  of  the  results  to  which  they 
load,  but  by  the  decisive  evidence  of  the  existing 
coins  of  the  Ettbo'ie  standard.  [Nvmmvb.] 


These  two  standards  form  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  system  of  Greek  weiffhts.  But  the  second 
received  an  important  modification  by  the  legis- 
lation of  Solon  ;  and  this  modification  became, 
under  the  name  of  the  Attic  tilver  talent^  the  chief 
standard  of  weight  throughout  the  East  of  Europe, 
and  the  West  of  Asia.  We  proceed  to  notice  both 
of  the  Attic  standards. 

7.  ne  Oid  AtUe  Talmiiy  and  ike  Sdoeum  Ta^ 
lent, — We  have  already  noticed,  under  Nummvs 
(p.  812,  b.),  Plutarch^s  account  of  the  reduction 
effected  by  Solon  in  the  Attic  system  of  weights 
and  money,  according  to  which  the  old  weights 
were  to  ue  new  in  the  proportion  of  100  :  73. 
An  important  additional  light  is  thrown  on  this 
matter  by  an  extant  Athenian  inscription,  from 
which  we  obtain  a  more  exact  statement  of  the 
ratio  than  in  Plutarch^s  account,  and  from  which 
we  also  learn  that  the  old  system  continued  in  use, 
long  after  the  Solonian  reduction,  for  all  commodities, 
except  such  as  were  required  by  law  to  be  weighed 
according  to  the  other  standard,  which  was  also  the 
one  always  used  for  money,  and  is  therefore  called 
the  silver  standard,  the  old  system  being  called 
the  commeraal  ttamdard^  and  its  mina  ike  eommer- 
dal  muM  (^  lufu  ii  ifxropuefi).  The  inscription, 
which  is  a  decree  of  uncertain  date  (about  OL  155, 
&  c.  160,  accordmg  to  Bdckh,  C.  I.  No.  123,  §  4, 
voL  L  p.  164),  mentions  ike  eomnurekU  mima  as 
weighmg  **138  drachmae  Src^ony^epov,  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  weights  in  the  mint**  [Argt- 
rocopbion],  that  is,  ot  course,  138  drachmae  of 
the  silver,  or  Solonian,  standard.  This  wouid  give 
the  ratio  of  the  old  to  the  new  Attic  weights  as 
138  :  100,  or  100  :  72|f,  certainly  a  very  curious 
proportion.  It  appears,  however,  on  closer  re- 
search, that  this  ratio  is  still  not  quite  exact  It 
often  happens  that,  in  some  obscure  passage  of  a 
grammarian,  we  find  a  statement  involving  minute 
details,  so  curious  and  so  inexplicable,  till  the  clue 
is  found,  that  the  few  scholars  who  notice  the 
passage  reject  it  as  unintelligible,  without  con- 
sidering that  those  strange  minntiae  are  the  best 
evidence  that  the  statement  is  no  invention  ;  and 
that  the  grammarian,  who  copied  the  statement, 
without  troubling  himself  to  understand  it,  has 
preserved  a  foct,  which  more  systematic  writers 
have  lost  or  perverted.  Such  passages  are  grains 
of  pure  gold  amidst  the  mud  which  forms  the  bulk 
of  the  deposit  brought  down  to  us  by  those  writers. 
A  striking  instance  is  now  before  us,  in  a  passage 
of  Priscian  {d«  Re  Nwmm^  in  which,  following  a 
certain Dardanus,  he  says:  **Ta]entum  Atheniense 
pannfn  niliae  sexaginta.  magnum  minae  octingenta 
ties  et  unciae  quattuor.**  Taking  the  last  words 
to  be  the  Roman  mode  of  expressing  83),  and  as- 
suming, what  is  obvious,  that  the  m«afl#  meant  in 
the  two  clauses  are  of  the  same  standard,  namely, 
the  common  Attic  or  Soltoisn  (for,  as  a  general 
rule,  this  standard  ii^  ta  be  undentood,  where  na 
other  is  specijiie4),  and  understanding  by  tho^tvol 
Attie  ^aiift  that  of  the  oommerdal  standud,  and 
by  the  SMofi,  the  ss7oer,  or  SoUrnkm^  ib^  obtain  this 

^ie9alt^^ibiAikeratioo/ikeoldAm^9reommereial 
ialetU  to  the  new  AtUe  or  Solomlati,  was  as  SZ^ :  60, 
or  as  138f  :  100,  or  as  IQift :  72.  For  the  masterly 
ai]p:ument  by  which  9tickh  sustains  the  truth  of 
this  statement^  w»  must  refer  to  his  own  woiIl 
(c.  viii.X  It  is  easy  to  understand  how,  m  process 
of  tiava^  the  fraction  came  to  be  neglected,  so  that, 

I  te  the  decree  quoted,  the  coouneztial  mina  of  100 

So  S 


*-^ 


894 
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comaiercial  drachmae  waa  spoken  of  ai  eontaining 
138  silver  drachmae  instead  of  138f,  and  how, 
farther,  when  Plutarch  came  to  calculate  how  many 
drachmae  of  the  old  scale  were  contained  in  the 
Solonian  mina,  he  gave  an  integral  number  73, 
instead  of  72^  and  thus,  by  these  two  rejections 
of  fractions,  the  true  ratio  of  100  :  72  was  altered 
to  100  :  73.» 

8.  RaHot  of  the  three  Greek  Syeteme  to  eack  other, 
— ^The  importance  of  this  calculation  is  made  mani- 
fest, and  Its  truth  is  confirmed,  by  comparing  the 
result  with  the  statements  which  we  have  of  the 
ratio  of  the  Aeginetan  standard  to  the  Solonian. 
That  ratio  was  5  :  3,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  Pollux,  that  the  Aeginetan  talent  con- 
tained 10,000  Attic  drachmae,  and  the  drachma 
10  Attic  obols.  (Poll.  ix.  76,  86.)  Mr.  Hussey 
(who  was  the  first,  and,  after  the  reply  of  Bockh, 
ought  to  be  the  last,  to  call  this  statement  in  ques- 
tion) observes  that  this  value  would  give  an  Aegi- 
netan drachma  of  110  grains,  whereas  the  existing 
coins  give  an  average  of  only  96 ;  and  he  explains 
the  statement  of  Pollux  as  refeirinff  not  to  the 
Attic  silver  drachmae  of  the  fiill  weight,  but  to  the 
lighter  drachma  which  was  current  in  and  after 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  which  was  about  equal 
to  the  Roman  denarius.    [Drachma.] 

On  the  other  hand,  Bikkh  adheres  to  the  pro- 
portion of  6 :  3,  as  given  by  PoUux,  who  could  not 
(he  contends)  have  meant  by  drachmae  those  equal 
to  the  denarii,  because  he  is  not  making  a  calcula- 
tion of  his  own,  suited  to  Uie  value  of  the  drachma 
in  his  time,  but  repeating  the  statement  of  some 
ancient  writer  who  lived  when  the  Attic  and 
Aeginetan  currtencies  were  in  their  best  condition. 
Mr.  Hussey  himself  states  (p.  34),  and  for  a  si- 
milar reason  to  that  urged  by  Bockh,  that  when 
Pollux  speaks  of  the  value  of  the  Babylonian 
talent  in  relation  to  the  Attic,  he  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  referring  to  Attic  money  of  the  full 
weight:  and  Bdckh  adds  the  important  remark, 
that  where  Pollux  reckons  by  the  lighter  drachmae, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Syrian  and  small  Egyptian 
talents,  this  only  proves  that  those  talents  had  but 
recently  come  into  circulation.  B5ckh  thinks  it 
very  pobable  that  Pollux  followed  the  authority 
of  Anstotle,  whom  he  used  much,  to  which  he 
makes  frequent  references  in  his  statements  re- 
specting measures  and  money,  and  who  had  fte- 
quent  occasions  for  speaking  of  the  values  of  money 
in  his  political  works. 

Asam,  as  the  Aemnetan  standard  was  that 
which  prevailed  over  the  greater  part  of  Greece  in 
early  times,  we  should  expect  to  &ad  some  definite 
proportion  between  it  and  the  old  Attic  before 
Solon:  and,  if  we  take  the  statement  of  Pollux, 
we  do  get  such  a  proportion,  namely,  that  of  6  :  5, 
the  same  which  has  been  obtained  from  the  fore- 
going investigation. 

SBckh  supports  his  view  by  the  evidence  of  ex- 

*  The  commercial  weights  underwent  a  change 
by  the  decree  mentioned  above,  which  orders  that 
12  drachmae  of  the  silver  standard  shall  be  added  to 
the  mina  of  138  drachmae  ;  that  to  every  five  com- 
mercial minae  one  commercial  mina  shall  be  added ; 
and  to  every  commercial  talent  five  commercial 
miiJie.    Thus  we  shall  have  — 

the  mina  =  150  drachmae  (silver), 
5  minae    =3      6  minae  (commercial), 
tke  talent  s    65  minae  (commeidal}. 
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isting  coins,  especially  the  old  MaoedoniBn,  befon 
the  adoption  of  the  Attic  standard  by  Philip  sod 
Alexander,  which  give  a  drachma  of  about  110 
grains,  which  is  to  Uie  Attic  as  5  :  3.  The  iden- 
tity of  the  old  Macedonian  standard  with  the 
Aeginetan  is  proved  by  B0ckh  (MetroL  p.  89 ; 
compare  Mtiller,  Dor.  iii  10.  %l%  and  Aitgmei. 
pp.  54 — 58).  There  are  also  other  very  ancient 
Qreek  coins  of  this  standard,  which  had  their 
origin,  in  all  probability,  in  the  Aeginetan  ayaton. 
[NuMMUi,  p.  812,  a.] 

The  lightness  of  the  existing  corns  n/SemA.  to 
by  Hussey  is  explained  by  B£kh  from  the  well- 
known  tendency  of  the  ancient  mints  to  depart 
fi^mi  the  full  standard. 

Mr.  Hussey  quotes  a  passage  where  Heredotna 
(iii.  131)  states  that  Demooedes,  a  phyiieiao,afitf 
receiving  a  talent  in  one  year  at  Aegina,  obtained 
at  Athens  the  next  year  a  salary  of  100  minae, 
which  Herodotus  clearly  means  was  more  than 
what  he  had  before.  But,  according  to  PoDax^s 
statement,  says  Mr.  Hussey,  the  two  sums  wen 
exactly  equal,  and  therefore  there  was  no  gain. 
But  Herodotus  says  nothing  of  different  ttandarda ; 
surely  then  he  meant  the  same  standard  to  be  ap- 
plied in  both  cases. 

From  comparing  statements  made  reipeetiBg  tbe 
pay  of  soldiers,  Hussey  (p.  61)  obtains  4  :  3  aa 
about  the  ratio  of  the  Aeginetan  to  the  Attic 
standard.  Bdckh  accounts  for  this  by  snpposii^ 
that  the  pay  of  soldiers  varied,  and  by  the  biet  that 
the  Aeginetan  money  was  actually  lighter  than  the 
proper  standard,  while  the  Attic  at  the  same  period 
was  very  little  below  the  fuU  weight 

There  are  other  arguments  on  both  sides,  but 
what  has  been  said  will  give  a  sufficiently  com^te 
view  of  the  question. 

As  the  result  of  the  whole  investigation,  we  get 
the  following  definite  ratios  between  the  three 
chief  systems  of  Greek  weights : 


Aeginetan 

:  Euboic 

::6:5 

Aeginetan 

;  Solonian 

: :  5  :  3 

EnboJc 

:  Solonian 

: :  nSl : 

100 

t.  e. 

: :  100    : 

72 

::    25    : 

18 

or  nearly 

::      4    : 

3 

Tlie  reason  of  the  strange  ratio  between  the 
Solonian  and  old  Attic  (Euboic)  sjrstera  seems  to 
have  been  the  desire  of  the  l^vlator  to  estaUisk 
a  simple  ratio  between  his  new  syvtera  and  the 
Aeginetan.  Respecting  the  diffusion  of  the  three 
systems  throughout  Greece,  see  NcnifKua 

9.  Other  GreeUtn  Systems. — Our  information  re- 
specting the  other  standards  used  in  Greece  and  the 
neighbouring  countries  is  very  scanty  and  confused. 
Respecting  the  E^ypHan^  Alexandrian^  or  Ptoiewusic 
Talaa,  the  reader  is  referred  to  BSckh,  c  x.  The 
I^frian  TaleiU  appears  to  have  been  exactly  equal 
to  the  Attic  A  Bhodian  Talent  is  mentioocd  by 
Festus  in  a  passage  which  is  manifestly  corrapt  («.  r. 
Talentum),  The  most  probable  emendation  of  the 
passage  gives  4000  cistophori  or  7500  denarii  aa  the 
value  of  this  talent.  A  Syrian  Talent  is  mentiooeA, 
the  value  of  which  is  very  uncertain.  There  were 
two  sizes  of  it.  The  larger,  which  was  six  timeia 
that  used  for  money,  was  used  at  Antioch  for  weigh- 
ing wood.  A  CiUcian  TaUni  of  3000  drachmae,  or 
hsSf  the  Attic,  is  mentioned  by  Pollux  (ix.  6). 

A  much  smaller  talent  was  in  use  fi>r  gold.  Il 
was  equal  to  6  Attic  drachmae^  or  about  }  ok    it 
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wu  esUad  the  ^oU  lalmt,  or  the  SieiUan  talent 
from  its  beiog  much  med  by  the  Greeks  of  Italy 
and  Sicilj.  This  talent  is  perhaps  connected  with 
the  imaU  talent  which  is  the  only  one  that  occurs 
in  Homer.  The  Italian  Greeks  divided  it  into 
24  MMMm,  and  afterwards  into  12  (Pollux,  iz.  6  ; 
Festos,  f.  o.  TalaUum),  [Compare  NuiCMUS,  p. 
814.] 

This  small  talent  explains  the  use  of  the  term 
preai  ialeni  (magnnm  talentmn),  which  we  find  in 
Latin  authors,  &r  the  silver  Attic  talent  was  preai 
in  comparison  with  this.  Bat  the  use  of  the  term 
by  the  Romans  is  altogether  very  inexact ;  and  in 
some  cases,  where  they  follow  old  Greek  writen, 
they  use  it  to  signify  the  old  Attic  or  £iiboic 
Talent 

There  are  other  talents  barely  mentioned  by  an- 
cient writers.  Hesychius  («.  «.)  mentions  one  of 
100  pounds  (\lTptttf\  Yitravius  (x.  21)  one  of 
120  ;  Suidas  (».  v.),  Hesychius,  and  Epiphanins 
{<U  Mens,  «t  Pond.)  of  126  ;  Dionysius  of  Halicar^ 
nasfus  (ix.  27)  one  of  125  asses,  and  Hesychius 
three  of  165,  400,  and  1 125  pounds  respectively. 

Where  tiUents  are  mentioned  in  the  classical 
writen  without  any  specification  of  the  standard, 
we  must  generally  understand  the  Attic. 

10.  ComparimmofOrecum  We^ktt  wiik  our  own, 
—  In  calculating  the  value  of  Greek  weights  in 
terms  of  our  own,  the  only  safe  course  is  to  follow 
the  existing  coins ;  and  among  these  (for  the  reasons 
stated  under  Nvmmub,  pu  811,  b.),  it  is  only  the 
best  Attic  coins  that  can  be  relied  on  with  any  cer- 
tainty, althouffh  there  are  many  other  coins  which 
afford  valuable  confirmatory  evidence,  after  the 
standards  to  which  they  belong  have  been  fixed. 

Mr.  Hnssey^s  computation  of  the  Attic  drachma, 
from  the  coins,  is  perhaps  a  little  too  low,  but  it  is 
so  very  near  ^e  truth  that  we  may  safely  follow 
it,  for  the  sake  of  the  advantage  of  using  his 
numbers  without  alteration.  He  makes  the 
drad^ma  66*5  grains.  [Drachma:  eomp^  Nvic- 
MUR,  p.811,  b.:  for  the  other  weights  see  the 
Tables.] 

11.  Ronum  ir«^.— The  outline  of  the  Roman 
and  Italian  system  of  weights,  which  was  the  same 
as  the  ancient  system  of  copper  money,  has  been 
already  given  under  As.  The  system  is  extremely 
simple,  but  its  conversion  into  our  own  standard 
is  a  question  of  very  considerable  difficulty.  The 
following  are  the  different  methods  of  computing 
it:  — 

(1)  The  Bomam  eoitu  furnish  a  mode  of  calcu- 
lating the  weight  of  the  lArth  which  has  been  more 
relied  on  tiian  any  other  by  most  modem  writers. 
The  As  will  scarcely  helo  us  in  this  calcuUtion, 
because  its  weight,  thougn  originally  a  pound,  was 
very  early  diminished,  and  the  existing  specimens 
differ  from  each  other  veiy  greatly  [As],  but  speci- 
mens, which  we  may  suppose  to  be  ateea  UbraUs, 
may  of  course  be  used  as  confirmatory  evidence. 
We  must  therefore  look  chiefly  to  the  silver  and 
gold  coins.  Now  the  average  weight  of  the  extant 
specimens  of  the  denarius  is  about  60  grains,  and 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  coinage  84  denarii  went  to 
the  pound.  [Denarius.]  The  pound  then,  by 
this  calcuUtion,  would  contain  5040  grains.  Again, 
the  aitrei  of  the  early  gold  coinage  were  equal  in 
weight  to  a  5cnipfi/«m  and  its  multiples.  [Aurum.] 
Now  the  Bcrupnlura  was  the  288th  part  of  the 
pound  [Unci a],  and  the  average  of  the  scnipular 
fwiei  has  been  found  by  Lotronne  tc  be  about  17^ 
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grains.  Hence  the  pound  will.be  288xI7^«a 
5040  grains,  as  before.  The  next  aurei  coined 
were,  according  to  Pliny,  40  to  the  pound,  and 
therefore,  if  the  above  calculation  be  right,  «=  126 
grains  ;  and  we  do  find  many  of  this  weight  But, 
well  as  these  results  hang  together,  there  is  great 
doubt  of  their  truth.  For,  besides  the  uncertainty 
which  always  attends  the  process  of  calculating  a 
larger  quantity  from  a  smidler  on  account  of  the 
multiplication  of  a  small  error,  we  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  existing  coins  do  not 
come  up  to  their  nominal  weight,  for  there  was  an 
early  tendency  in  the  Roman  mint  to  make  money 
below  weight  (Plin.£f.  AT.xxxiii.  13.S.46 ;  compare 
As,  Aurum,  Dsnarius),  and  we  have  no  proof 
that  any  extant  coins  belonged  to  the  very  earlied 
coinage,  and  therefore  no  security  that  they  may 
not  have  been  depreciated.  In  fiict,  there  are  many 
roecimens  of  the  denarius  extant,  which  weigh  mora 
than  the  above  average  of  60  grains.  It  is  there- 
fore probable  that  the  weight  of  5040  grains,  ob- 
tained from  this  source,  is  too  little.  Hence, 
Wurm  and  Bdckh,  who  also  follow  the  coins,  give 
it  a  somewhat  higher  value,  the  former  making  it 
5053*635  grains,  and  the  latter  5053*28.  (Hussey, 
c  9  ;  Wurm,  c.2  ;  B8ckh,  c.  11). 

(2)  Another  mode  of  determining  the  pound  is 
from  ike  rdatum  between  the  Roman  we^^e  and 
meamref.  The  chief  measures  which  aid  us  in 
this  inquiry  are  the  amphora  or  quadxantal,  and 
the  oongius.  The  solid  content  of  the  amphora 
was  equal  to  that  of  a  cube,  of  which  the  side  was 
one  Roman  foot,  and  the  weight  of  water  it  con- 
tained was  80  pounds.  [Quadrantal.]  Hence, 
if  we  can  ascertain  the  length  of  the  Roman  foot 
independently,  it  will  give  us  the  solid  content  ot 
the  amphora,  from  whioi  we  can  deduce  the  weight 
of  the  Roman  pound.  Taking  the  Roman  fiwtat 
11*65  inches,  its  cube  is  1581*167  cubic  inches  a 
5*7025  imperial  gallons  =  57*025  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois, the  80th  part  of  which  is  '7128  of  a  pound, 
or  4989  grains.  But  there  are  many  disturbiqg 
elements  in  this  calculation,  of  which  the  chief  fi 
our  ignorance  of  the  piecise  density  of  the  fluid, 
80  pounds  of  which  filled  the  amphora. 

It  might,  at  first  thought,  appear  that  the  result 
might  be  obtained  at  once  from  the  congius  of 
Vespasian,  which  professes  to  hold  10  Roman 
pounds  [Congius],  and  the  content  of  which  has 
been  twice  examined.  In  1630,  Ausout  found  it 
to  contain  51468*2  grains  of  distilled  water,  which 
would  give  5146*32  grains  for  the  Roman  pound. 
In  1721,  Dr.Hase  found  it  to  contain  52037*69 
grains,  giving  5203*77  grains  for  the  Roman  pound. 
Both  these  results  are  probablv  too  high,  on  ac- 
count of  the  enhirgement  whiclbi  the  vessel  has 
undergone  by  the  corrosion  of  its  inner  snrfiice  ; 
and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the  fiict,  that  the 
earlier  of  the  two  experiments  gave  it  the  smaller 
content.  (See  Wurm,  p.  78 ;  Bdckh,  np.  166, 
167.)  Again,  the  nature  of  the  fluid  employed  in 
the  experiment,  its  temperature,  and  the  netght  of 
the  barometer,  would  all  influence  the  result,  and 
the  error  from  these  sources  must  occur  twice, 
namely,  at  the  original  making  of  the  congius  and 
at  the  recent  weighing  of  its  contents.  We  can, 
therefore,  by  no  means  agree  with  Mr.  Hussey  in 
taking  the  weight  of  5204  grains,  as  obtained  from 
this  experiment,  to  be  the  nearest  approximation 
to  the  weight  of  the  Roman  poiiid.  On  the  con- 
traiy,  if  Uiis  method  were  followed  at  allf  we 
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shonld  be  compelled  to  prefer  the  theoretical  cal' 
eolation  from  the  guadrxuUal  aheady  giren,  and  to 
cay  that  the  Ytiue  of  5053'28  (or  5053'6S5) 
grains,  obtained  from  the  ooini  is  too  higbf  rather 
than  too  low. 

(3)  Another  method  is  from  earittrnff  Roman 
weighii,  of  which  we  poaseu  many,  but  differing 
80  greatly  among  themselves,  that  they  can  gi?e 
no  safe  independent  resalt,  and  their  examination 
is  little  more  than  a  matter  of  cnriosity.  A  fiiU 
account  of  them  will  be  found  in  Bfickh,  pp.  168 — 
196. 

(4)  The  determination  of  the  Roman  pound 
from  its  ratio  to  the  Attic  taletU,  namely,  as  1  :  80 
(see  Bockh,  c.  9)  is  not  to  be  much  relied  on ; 
since  we  do  not  know  whether  that  ratio  was  exact, 
or  only  approximate. 

On  the  whole,  the  result  obtained  from  the  ooms 
is  probably  nearest  to  the  truth. 

12.  Omneetion  between  Weighie  and  Meamree, 
—  Upon  the  interesting,  but  very  difficult,  subjects 
of  the  connection  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  weights 
with  one  another,  and  of  both  with  the  Greek 
measures,  our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  add  any> 
thing  to  the  passages  quoted  from  Btfckh  and 
Grote  under  Mbnsura,  p.  754  ;  and  to  what  is 
said  under  Quadrantal. 

13.  Afttkoriiies,  —  The  following  are  the  chief 
authorities  on  the  subject  of  ancient  weights, 
money,  and  measures. 

i  A  ndent  A  uthoritiet, — In  addition  to  the  classic 
writers  in  general,  especially  the  historians  and 
ffeographen,  (1)  the  Ancient  Grammariana  and 
lexicographers  contain  many  scattered  notices, 
some  of  which  are  preserved  from  the  last  metro- 
logical  treatises  of  Dardanus,  Diodorus,  Polemar- 
chus,  and  others.  (2)  We  possess  a  number  of 
tmaU  melrologieal  ireatiseey  which  are  printed  in 
the  fifth  volume  of  Stephanns^i  7%e9auru3  Linguae 
Graeoae,  and  with  the  works  of  Galen,  voL  xiz. 
ed.  KUhn.  The  most  important  of  them  are,  that 
ascribed  to  Dioscorides,  the  piece  entitled  wcp2 
fiirfwv  irfp&v^  and  the  extract  from  the  Ko<r/Airrcici 
of  Cleopatra.  Besides  these,  we  have  a  good 
treatise  on  the  subject,  |ffinted  in  the  Benedictine 
Analeda  Graeoa,  pp.  393,  foil.,  and  in  Montfiuicon^s 
PaUographie  Oreeqne,  pp.  369,  foil. : — two  woiks, 
of  but  little  value,  ascribed  to  Epiphanius,  entitled 
rtpl  fiirpcty  jcol  oraSii&p  and  ircpl  mikiKSrrfTos 
fidrpuy,  printed  in  the  Vdria  Sacra  of  Steph.  Le 
Moyne,  vol.  i  pp.  470,  foil. :  —  various  writings  of 
Heron  (see  Diet,  of  Biog,  e.  v.)  :  —  and  a  treatise 
by  Didymus  of  Alexandria,  ft^rpa  fiopfJLdpw  ntd 
rairroluy  ^6\uy,  published  by  Angelo  Mai  from  a 
MS.  in  the  Ambrosian  Libnuy  at  Milan,  1817, 
8vo.  Certain  difficulties  respecting  the  authorship 
of  some  of  these  works  are  discussed  by  Bockh, 
c.  2.  In  Latin,  we  have  two  works  by  Priscian  ; 
the  one  in  prose,  entitled,  De  Figuris  et  NominUma 
Numerorum  et  de  Nummis  ae  Ponderibne  ad 
Symmackum  Liber;  the  other  is  the  poem  De 
Ponderibus  et  Mensurisy  in  208  hexameter  verses, 
which  is  commonly  ascribed  to  Rbenmius  Fannius, 
and  which  is  printed  in  Wemsdorf 's  Poetae  Latini 
Minores,  vol.  v.  pt  1.  pp.  212,  foil.,  and  in  Weberle 
Corpus  Poetarum  Latinormnt,  pp.  1369,  1370. 
The  statements  of  all  these  metrological  writers 
must  be  used  with  great  caution  on  account  of  their 
late  age.  (3)  The  chief  Existing  Monumenia  such 
as  buildings,  measures,  vessels,  weights,  and  coins, 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  articles  Msnsura, 
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and  NuMMUfl.      Further  infoimatioa  tttpetSag 
them  will  be  found  in  BSckh. 

ii.  Modem  Worke :  see  the  list  given  at  ike  end 
of  the  article  NuifMU&  The  present  poaitiaD  of 
our  knowledge  is  maiked  by  the  woik  of  Bockh, 
so  often  refened  to,  with  Mr.  Grote^i  review  of  it. 
There  is  no  satiafiKtocy  Eng^h  work  on  the  sub- 
ject The  best,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  the  treatise  ei 
Raper,  in  the  Pkiheopkieal  TVwisadfoaf,  voL  Ixi. 
Mr.Hussey^i  work  is  veiy  useful,  but  its  value 
is  much  impaired  by  the  want  of  more  of  that 
criticism,  at  once  ingenious  and  sound,  which  has 
guided  Bdckh  to  so  many  new  and  firm  results 
amidst  intricacies  which  were  befaie  deemed  hope- 
less. 

For  a  general  view  of  the  value  of  the  several 
we^hts,  measures,  and  money  in  terms  of  our  own, 
see  the  Tables  at  the  end  of  this  woik.       [P.  S-l 
PONDO.    [LiBBA.] 

PONS  (T^^wyM),  a  bridge.  The  most  anaeot 
bridge  upon  record,  of  which  the  constnietiaB  has 
been  described,  is  the  one  erected  by  Nitocris  over 
the  Euphrates  at  Babylon.  (Herod.  L  186.)  It 
was  in  the  nature  of  a  diawbridge ;  and  eon- 
sisted  merely  of  stone  piers  without  aichea,  but 
connected  with  one  another  by  a  framework  of 
planking,  which  was  removed  at  night  to  prevoit 
Uie  inhabitants  from  passing  over  from  the  difEiefcnt 
sides  of  the  river  to  commit  mutual  depredatioiiSL 
The  stones  were  fiistened  together  by  iron  cnmps 
soldered  with  lead ;  and  the  piers  were  built  whilst 
the  bed  of  the  river  was  free  from  water,  ita  coarse 
having  been  diverted  into  a  large  lake,  which 
again  restored  to  the  usual  channel  when  the 
bad  been  completed.  (Herod.  L  c.)  Compnre  the 
description  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (iL  8,  vol.  i 
p.  121,  ed.  Wesseling),  who  ascribes  the  work  to 
Semiiamis. 

Temporary  bridges  constructed  upon  boats, 
called  (rx«3iai  (Hesych.  i.  r. ;  Herod,  vii  56  ; 
Aesch.  Per$,  69,  ed.  BIom£,  et  Gloss.),  were  also 
of  very  early  inv«ition.  Dareius  is  mentioned  as 
having  thrown  a  bridge  of  this  kind  over  the 
Thracian  Bosporus  (Herod,  iv.  83,  85)  ;  but  we 
have  no  details  respecting  it,  beyond  the  name  of 
its  architect,  Mandndes  of  Samoa.  (Herod,  iv.  87, 
88.)  The  one  constructed  by  order  of  Xerxes 
across  the  Hellespont  is  more  celebrated,  and  has 
been  minutely  described  by  Herodotus  (viL  36). 
It  was  built  at  the  place  where  the  Chenanese 
forms  almost  a  right  angle,  between  the  towns  of 
Sestos  and  Madytus  on  the  one  side,  and  Abydoo 
on  the  other.  The  first  bridge,  which  was  coo- 
structed  at  this  spot,  was  washed  away  by  a  stons 
almost  immediately  after  it  was  completed  (Hend. 
vii  34),  and  of  diis  no  details  are  given.  The 
subsequent  one  was  executed  under  the  directiana 
of  a  different  set  of  architects.  {Id,  36.)  Both  of 
them  appear  to  have  partaken  of  the  nature  of 
euapenaion  bridges,  the  platform  which  ibmied  the 
pasBi^e-way  being  secured  upon  enonnoas  cables 
formed  by  ropes  of  flax  (Ktwcokipov)  and  papynis 
(fivexipw)  twisted  together,  and  ^en  stretdied 
tight  by  means  of  windlasses  {thnn)  on  each  aide. 

The  bridges  hitherto  mentioned  cannot  be 
strictly  denominated  Greek,  although  the  archi- 
tects by  whom  the  two  last  were  oonstmeted  wen 
natives  of  the  Greek  ishinds.  But  the  frequent 
mention  of  the  word  in  Homer  proves  that  bndgce 
were  not  uncommon  in  the  Greek  states,  or  at  leant 
in  the  western  part  of  Asia  Minor,  duriiy  his  time;. 
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The  Greek  tenn  for  a  peniuuient  bridge  is  y4^pa, 
which  the  ancient  etymologiste  connected  with  the 
Oephyraei  (rc^ufMubi),  a  people  whom  Herodotus 
(t.  57)  states  to  have  been  Phoenicians,  though 
they  pretended  to  hare  come  firom  Eretria ;  and 
the  etymologists  accordingly  tell  us  that  the  first 
bridge  in  Greece  was  built  by  this  peqJe  across 
the  Cephiisus ;  but  such  an  explanation  is  opposed 
to  sound  e^nnology  and  common  sense.  As  the 
rirers  of  Greece  were  small,  and  the  use  of  the  arch 
known  to  them  only  to  a  limited  extent  [Abcus], 
it  is  probable  that  their  bridges  were  built  entirely 
of  wood,  or,  at  best,  were  nothing  more  than  a 
wooden  |Jatform  supported  upon  stone  piers  at 
each  extremity,  like  that  of  Nitocris  described 
abore.  Pliny  (H.  N.  ir,  1)  mentions  a  bridge 
over  the  Acheron  1 000  feet  in  length  ;  and  also 
says  (iy.  21)  that  the  isknd  Euboea  was  joined 
to  Boeotia  by  a  bridge ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
both  these  works  were  executed  alter  the  Roman 
eonqnest 

In  CFreece  also,  as  well  as  in  Italy,  the  term 
Mdge  was  used  to  signify  a  roadway  raised  upon 
piers  or  arches  to  connect  the  opposite  sides  of  a 
larhie,  eyen  where  no  water  flowed  through  it 
(rV  y^^vpay,  ^  M  rf  vdrtt  ^i^,  Xen.  Anab, 
yi  5.  §  22). 

The  Romans  were  undoubtedly  the  first  people 
who  applied  the  arch  to  the  construction  of  bridges, 
hr  which  they  were  enabled  to  erect  structures 
<n  great  beauty  and  solidity,  as  well  as  utility ; 
for  by  this  means  the  openings  between  the  piers 
for  the  convenience  of  nayigation,  which  in  the 
bridges  of  Babylon  and  Greece  must  have  been  yery 
narrow,  could  be  extended  to  any  necessary  span. 

The  width  of  the  passage-way  in  a  Roman 
bridge  was  commonly  narrow,  as  compared  with 
modem  structures  of  the  same  kind,  and  corre- 
•ponded  with  the  road  (eta)  leading  to  and  from 
it  It  was  diyided  into  three  parts.  The  centre 
one,  for  horses  and  carriages,  was  denominated 
amer  or  tier;  and  the  raised  footpaths  on  each 
side  (deewrsonia),  which  were  enclosed  by  parapet 
walls  similar  in  use  and  appearance  to  the  pluinu 
in  the  basilica.    [Basilica,  p.  199,  b.] 

Eight  bridges  across  the  Tiber  are  enumerated 
by  P.  Victor  as  belonging  to  the  city  of  Rome. 
L  Of  these  the  most  celebrated,  as  well  as  the 
most  ancient,  was  the  Pons  Sublicius,  so  called 
because  it  was  built  of  wood ;  aublieet,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Fotmiani,  meaning  wooden  beams. 
(Festus,  f.  9.  Sublidum,)  It  was  built  by  Ancus 
Martins,  when  be  united  the  Janiculum  to  the  city 
(Liy.  i.  33;  Dionys.  iil  p.  183X  and  became  re- 
nowned from  the  well-known  feat  of  Horatius 
Cocles  in  the  war  with  Porsenna.  (Liy.  ii. 
10;  Val.  Max.  iii.  2.  §  1 ;  Dionys.  y.  pp.  295, 
296.)  In  consequence  of  the  delay  and  difficulty 
then  experienced  in  breaking  it  down,  it  was  re- 
constructed without  nails,  in  such  a  manner  that 
each  beam  could  be  removed  and  replaced  at  plea- 
sure. (Plin.  If.  N,  xxxri.  23.)  It  was  so  rebuilt 
by  the  pontifices  (Dionys.  iii.  p.  183X  from  which 
fact,  according  to  Varro  {De  lAng.  Ltd,  y.  83), 
they  derived  their  name;  and  it  was  afterwards 
considered  so  sacred,  that  no  repairs  could  be  made 
in  it  without  previous  sacrifice  conducted  by  the 
pontifex  in  person.  (Dionys.  il  Le,)  In  the 
age  of  Augustus  it  was  still  a  wooden  bridge,  as 
is  manifest  from  the  epithet  fx>6ofw,  used  by  Orid 
(JF^ui,  y.  621)  ;  in  which  state  it  appears  to  have 


PONa 


m 


remained  at  the  time  of  Otho,  when  it  was  carried 
away  by  an  inundation  of  the  Tiber.  (Tadt  HitL 
L  86,  who  calls  it  pom  »ubUeius.)  In  later  ages  it 
was  also  called  pons  AemiUut^  probably  from  the 
name  of  the  person  by  whom  it  was  rebuilt ;  but 
who  this  Aemilius  was  is  uncertain.  It  may  have 
been  Aemilius  Lepidns  the  triumvir,  or  probably 
the  Aemilius  Lepidus  who  was  censor  with  Muna- 
tius  Plancus,  under  Augustus,  ten  years  after  the 
pons  subUeiui  fell  down,  as  related  by  Dion  Ousins 
(p.  423,  c.)  We  learn  from  P.  Victor,  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  Regie  xi.,  that  these  two  bridges 
were  one  and  the  same —  **  Aemilius  qui  ante  sub- 
licius.**  It  is  called  Aemilian  by  Juvenal  {SaL 
vi.  32)  and  Lampridius  {Hdiog.  c  17),  but  it  is 
mentioned  by  Oi|>itolinus  {AnUmin  PUu^  c.  8)  as 
the  potu  Smcitu ;  which  passage  is  alone  suffi- 
cient to  refute  the  assertion  of  some  writeii  that  it 
was  built  of  stone  at  the  period  when  the  name  of 
Aemilius  was  giyen  to  iL  (Nardini,  Rom,  Ant, 
viiiS.) 

This  bridge  was  a  fiiyonrite  resort  fixr  beggars, 
who  used  to  sit  upon  it  and  demand  alms.  (Senec. 
De  VU,  Beat.  25.)  Hence  the  expression  of  Ju- 
venal (xiy.  134),  aUqnia  de  ponte^  for  a  beggar. 
(Compare  also  Juv.  iv.  116.) 

It  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Aventine,  and 
was  the  bridge  oyer  which  C.  Gracchus  directed 
his  flight  when  he  was  overtaken  by  his  opponents. 
(Pint  Qracch.  p.  842,  c. ;  compare  VaL  Max.  iy.  7. 
§  2;  Grid.  Fad,  ri.  477.) 

II.  Pons  Palatinus  formed  the  communica- 
tion between  the  Palatine  and  its  ricinities  and 
the  Janiculum,  and  stood  at  the  spot  now  occupied 
by  the  **  ponte  Rotto.**  It  is  thought  that  the 
words  of  Livy  (xL  51 )  haye  reference  to  this  bridge. 
It  was  repaired  by  Augustus.  {^Inaerip,  ap,  Gmt 
p.  160.  n.  1.) 

III.  IV.  Pons  Fabricius  and  Pons  Cbstivs 
were  the  two  which  connected  the  Insula  Tiberina 
with  the  opposite  sides  of  the  river ;  the  first  vrith 
the  city,  and  the  latter  with  the  Janiculum.  Both 
are  stul  remaining.  The  pons  Fabricius  was  ori- 
ginally of  wood,  but  was  rebuilt  by  L.  Fabricius, 
the  eeratioT  xiamim^  as  the  inscription  testifies,  a 
short  time  preyious  to  the  conspiracy  of  (Catiline 
(Dion  Cass.  xxxviL  p.  50) ;  whicn  passage  of  Dion 
Cassius,  as  well  as  the  words  of  the  Scholiast  on 
Horace  (SaL  ii.  3. 36),  warrant  the  assumption  that 
it  was  then  first  built  of  stone.  It  is  now  called 
**  Ponte  quattro  capi.^  The  pons  Cestius  is,  by 
some  authors,  supposed  to  have  been  built  during 
the  reign  of  Tiberius  by  Cestius  Gallus,  the  per- 
son mentioned  by  Pliny  (x.  60  ;  Tacit  Awn,  vi. 
31 X  though  it  is  more  reasonable  to  conclude 
that  it  was  constructed  before  the  termination  of 
the  republic,  as  no  private  individual  would  have 
been  permitted  to  give  his  own  name  to  a  public 
work  under  the  empire.  (Nardini,  L  c)  Tne  in- 
scriptions now  remaining  are  in  commemoration  of 
Valentinianus,  Valens,  and  Gratianus,  the  emperors 
by  whom  it  was  restored.  Both  these  bridges  are 
represented  in  the  following  woodcut :  that  on  the 
right  hand  is  the  pons  Fabricius,  and  is  curious  as 
being  one  of  the  yery  few  remaining  works  which 
bear  a  date  during  the  republic  ;  the  pons  Cestius 
on  the  left  represents  the  efforts  of  a  much  later 
age  ;  and,  instead  of  the  buildings  now  seen 
upon  the  island,  the  temples  which  originally 
stiood  there,  as  well  as  the  island  itself^  hare  leen 
restond. 


V.  PoHE  JiNicuLiKiiia,  which  led  dlnctto  the 
Jinlcnlmn.  Ths  nuns  of  iU  fnuulei  and  the 
pdiod  of  it!  onutnictioa  Kn  unknown  i  bnt  it 
oocDpied  the  lite  of  the  preicnt  "  pant«  Sulo," 
which  WH  boilt  b:r  Sixtu  IV.  mpon  the  rnini  of 
the  M  bridge 

TI.  Pons  ViTtCANUi, waited  becaoMiltbmwd 
the  communication  between  the  Cunpoi  Miitiiu 
and  Cunpni  Vultanna.  When  the  witen  of  Ihe 
Tiber  «ie  leiy  low,  Tcitigei  of  the  pieti  ire  itill 
diKemible  M  the  buk  of  the  Hmpilal  of  Sui 
Spirito.  B^  modern  topt^nphiitt  thii  bridge  a 
often  called  "  Pom  Triumphalu,"  but  without  aaj 


cUuiol  ■Dthorilj  ;  the  infcreoee,  however,  i«  not 
improbable,  becuiM  it  led  directl;  from  the  Cam- 
pni  to  the  Clinu  Cinnu  (now  MoDle  Mario),  bam 
which  the  triomphal  jraceaiiDni  dtaeended. 

VII.  Pons  Ailius,  boilt  bj  Uadriao,  whicL 
led  from  the  city  to  theHaaioleam  [H^dsolbdh] 
of  that  cmpcrDT,  now  the  bridge  ud  caalle  of  St, 
Angelo.  (Spwt.  Hadr.  cl9;  Dion  Ciu*.  Ilix. 
p.  797,  >.)  A  repneentalkm  of  thii  bridge  iagiiHi 
in  the  following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  medalitill 
extant.  Ita^ordiaipecimsiof  the  Mtj\t  emplojed 
at  the  period  when  the  fine  arts  are  coniidovd  to 
have  been  at  their  groatot  peifection  at  Rona. 


VIII.  Pons  MlLVios,  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  now 
ponte  Hidle,  wai  built  bj  Atmiliui  Scaunu  the 
cennr  (Anr.  Vict  Dt  Firii  lUudr.  c.  27.  g  8), 
and  ii  mentioned  bj  Cicero  about  forn-fite  yean 
after  iti  formation.  Upon  thie  bridge  the  ambaiia- 
don  of  the  Atlobrogei  were  armted  by  Cicero^ 
tetainen  during  the  congpiracy  of  Catiline.  (Cic. 
in  Cat  lii.  3.)  Catulu*  and  Pompey  encamped 
hara  againat  Lepidn*  when  he  attempted  to  anntd 
the  act>  of  Sulla.  (FlDma,  iiL  23.)  Iti  lidnity 
wai  abTOiirile  place  of  retort  forpleaiun  and  de- 
baachery  in  the  licentioui  reign  of  Nero.  (Tacit. 
■iMi.iiii  i7.}  And  finally,  ilwaiatlhieipot  that 
the  battle  between  Maientiiu  and  Canitantine, 
which  decided  the  late  of  (he  Roman  empire,  took 
placa.  (i.D.3ia) 


The  Roman  bridge!  without  the  city  were  Eu 
loo  many  to  be  onnmerated  here.  They  (orned 
one  of  (he  chief  embeltiibmenta  in  all  the  poUie 
roadi ;  and  their  numeroni  and  glnpendoiu  re- 
main!, ttill  eiining  in  Italy,  Pnrtngal,  azid  Spain, 
alteat,  eren  to  (he  preaent  day,  the  aeaie  of  giandeni 
with  which  their  worka  of  national  ntili^  wen 
alwayi  carried  on.  Subjoined  ia  a  repromtatMB 
of  the  bridge  at  Ariminum  (Anttn),  wbich  remailM 
entire :  it  wai  commenced  by  Augnitm  and  Cr- 
minated  byTiberioi,  ai  we  learn  from  the  inicrip- 
tion,  which  ia  Mill  citaot.  I(  ia  intndated  m 
order  to  glie  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  itTle  nf  art 
during  (he  age  of  Vitrdviui,  that  pwuliar  poind  <A 


public  and  the  profuie  magnifica 


implicity  of  tl 
of  It 


Caligula  (Dion  Caw.  lix.  p.  65^  i 


which  Tnju  built  acroM  the  Danube,  which  ia  ' 
ooe  of  the  giMtat  eSbrti  of  himuii  ingeoaitj:, 
nnift  not  psH  lumMa^aned.  A  fnJl  actmint  a( 
iM  conftnctiixi  i>  giTen  bj'  Dion  Cauini  (liriiL 

f776,B.)i  ud  it  ii  ilw  mentioned  bj  the  younger 
liny  (£^  TiiL  i  ;  compue  ProcoiHiu,  Di  Atdi- 
Ajmi).  The  fona  of  il  ia  giren  in  (he  anneied 
WDodcnl,  from  a  repwatntation  of  it  on  the  cotnmD 


PONS.  9SA 

of  Tnjan  at  Rome  ;  which  bai  ginn  riaa  la 
much  controTeny,  la  it  doea  oat  airrae  in  many 
reapecta  with  the  dcacription  of  Dioo  Caaaina.  Tin 
inaciiption,  auppoaed  to  have  belmged  to  Ihia 
bridge,  il  quoted  by  LennclaT.  f.  1041.  6,  and  br 
Omlei,  44a.  3. 


SUBJI 


T  DaHCTIOK 


It  win  be  ahaened  that  the  [Hera  only  an  of 

atoDF,  and  the  mperatrueUue  of  wood. 

The  Coirte  Manigli,  in  ■  letter  to  Hont&uom 
(^Oiormde  do'  LMtnUi  iT  Italia,  toL  xxa.  p.  1 IC), 
gina  the  probable  meaaurementa  of  thia  atnicluR, 
ban  ohaarationa  made  upon  the  apot,  which  will 
■erre  aa  a  futhfnl  eommentary  npon  the  text  of 
Dion.  He  eonaidera  that  the  whole  line  eonaiiled 
of  33  paoa  and  22  areha  (making  the  whole  bridge 
about  3010  feet  lai«,  and  4S  in  height),  which  an 
much  more  than  the  number  diiputyed  npon  the 
cehmin.  But  thia  ia  eaailj  accounted  (or  without 
irapniring  the  outborily  of  the  ortiit^  work. 


:t  ill  ad^ited  to  the  pntwaea 
u  deatnyed  by  Hadrian  (Dion 


aige  of  an  aimy  ;  and  T^aliaa  {La.)  np  that  it 
w«a  cnatcmaiy  for  the  Komao  anny  to  any  with 
them  mall  boata  {momMdi)  hollowed  out  from  th* 
tmnh  of  a  tree,  togethei  with  planka  and  naila,  ao 
that  a  bridge  could  be  ocnitnicted  and  bound  to- 
gether arith  ropea  Dpon  any  amenency  without 
loaa  of  time.  Pompey  paated  the  Eupbntea  by  a 
imilar  derice  during  the  Jdithridaltc  war.  (Flonia, 
il  5.)  The  preceding  woodcut,  taken  fmm  a  baa- 
relief  on  the  column  of  Trajan,  will  afliird  an  ide« 
of  the  genoral  method  of  conatnictioo  and  form  of 
bridgei,  of  which  there  are  aeienl  deaigiia 
,  the  aame  mnmrnait,  all  of  which  gmtly  r>- 
•imble  each  other. 

When  the  Cranitia  wen  held,  the  Toten,  in  oider 
reach  the  epdoann  called  aepfH  and  oeiU, 
Hed  orei  a  wooden  [datfbnn,  eleTBlBd  aboTc   ' 


■aid,  from  jeala 
and  deap^  of  baiog  able  himaelf  to 
any  equally  gnat  DodertakinE  ;  which 
to  be  eonumed  by  the  Gut  that  he  aflerwaidi  pot 
lo  deUb  the  anhit         -         '  - 


The  Renaaa  alao  deDominated  by  (he  name  of 
yoato  the  caoaew^  which  in  modem  langnage 
are  tanned  "  Tiadncta."  Of  thtae  tbe  Pau  ad 
Naitam,  now  called  panto  Nono,  near  the  ninth 
mile  fnnn  Rome  on  the  Via  I 


Amongal  the  bridges  of  temponry  uje,  which 
were  made  for  the  immedialo  pnipoeea  of  a  cam- 
paign, the  meet  cetebnled  it  that  coiulmcted  by 
Jullui  Caeeai  oTer  the  Rhine  within  the  abort 
period  of  ten  daji.  Il  waa  bnilt  enlircly  of  wood, 
and  tbe  wbole  proceaa  of  ita  conilmction  ia  mi- 
nntelydetuled by  ila author  (DeBelLOaa.  ir.  17). 
An  efoTation  of  it  ii  piiTen  by  Palladio,  conitructed 
in  conforroily  with  the  anount  of  CacHr,  wbich 
haa  been  cD|ned  in  the  edition  of  Oudendorp  and 
in  the  Delphin  edition. 

Vegetiua  (iiL  7),  Herodian  (riiL  4,  6\  ani 
Lucan  (It.  420)  mention  the  uae  of  caiki  (dalia, 
wpoa)  by  Ihe  Romani  to  aupport  isRa  fnr  the  pai- 


order  that  they  might  be  able  to  give  their  Totea 
without  confuiou  or  colliiaion. 

Pooa  ia  alao  naed  lo  aignify  the  platfotm  (J*i- 
Cdepa,  iwatiBfa)  need  lor  emboiking  in  or  dia- 
embaiking  bam,  a  thip. 

"  Tnterea  Aeneaa  aadoi  de  pnppibua  altia 
Pontihua  ezponiL"         Virg.  Am.  i.  288. 

The  method  of  naiog  thatpaita  ia  lepreHnted 
in  the  anneied  woodent,  taken  from  >  tbtj  curiooa 
intaglio  reprpienting  the  hiatory  of  the  Trojan 


I  of  the 


1 7tb  century  ;  which  ia  given  by  Fabntti,  Sfla^ma 
dt  Cotmi.  Trajani,  p.  315.  (See  fnrtber,  Hiit, 
Ukn  der  GtiHiuU,  g  i.)  (A.  R.] 


PO'NTIFEX  {Up-aindmaXot,  Upovi^i,  l,po. 
^*Aa(,  hpg^KEiTDi).  The  origin  of  Ihia  word  ia 
explained  in  Tariou*  waya.  Q.  ScaeTobi,who  waa 
Fiimaelf  pontifci  maihnna,  dpriied  it  from  |nn> 
and  j^Bwe,  and  Vanv  from  pom,  beeanae  the  pon- 


tifia,  be  aaya,  bad  built  the  proi  aiiblicioa, 'ant 


nflenmda  freqneutly  leatored  it,  that  it 


»40 


PONTIFEX. 


posiible  to  peifofrm  sacrifices  on  each  side  of  the 
Tiber.  (Vano,  ds  Ling,  Lot,  ▼.  83,  ed.  MUller ; 
Dionys.  iL  73.)  This  statement  is,  howerer,  con- 
tradicted by  the  tradition  which  ascribes  the  build- 
ing of  the  pons  sablicius  to  Ancos  Martins  (Liy.  i. 
33),  at  a  tune  when  the  pontiffs  had  long  existed 
and  home  this  name.  OiSttling  (Chadi.  d,  Riim. 
StaaUc.  p.  173)  thinks  that  pon/j^  is  only  another 
form  for  pompifex^  which  would  characterise  the 
pontiffs  only  as  the  managers  and  conductors  of 
public  processions  and  solemnities.  But  it  seems 
for  more  probable  that  the  word  is  formed  from 
pons  and  faoere  (in  the  signification  of  the  Greek 
^cV<(v,  to  perfonn  a  sacrifice),  and  that  consequently 
it  siffnifies  the  priests  who  offiered  sacrifices  npon 
the  bridge.  The  ancient  sacrifice  to  which  the 
name  thus  alludes,  is  that  of  the  Argeans  on  the 
sacred  ot  sublician  bridge,  which  is  described  by 
Dionysius  (L  38 ;  compare  Aroki).  Greek  writers, 
moreover,  sometimes  translate  the  word  pontiffii  by 
7t^v]poiroio(. 

The  Roman  pontiffs  formed  the  most  illnstrioaa 
among  the  great  colleges  of  priests.  Their  insti- 
tution, like  that  of  all  important  matters  of  reli- 
ffion,  was  ascribed  to  Numa.  (Lir.  L  20  ;  Dionys. 
li.  73.)  The  number  of  pontiffs  appointed  by  this 
king  was  four  (Liy.  x.  6),  and  at  their  head  was 
the  pontifex  maximus,  who  is  generally  not  included 
when  the  number  of  pontiffs  is  mentioned.  Cicero 
{diB  JU  PM,  \i  14),  nowever,  includes  the  pontifex 
maximus  when  he  says  that  Numa  appointed  five 
pontifi.  Niebuhr  (Hist,  of  Rome^  L  p.  302,  &c  ; 
compare  iii.  p.410  ;  Liy.  x.  6  ;  Cic.  ds  Re  PtibL 
iL  9)  supposes  with  great  probability,  that  the  ori- 
ginal number  of  four  pontiffs  (not  including  the 
pontifex  maximus)  had  reference  to  the  two  earliest 
tribes  of  the  Romans,  the  Ramnes  and  Titles,  so 
that  each  tribe  was  represented  by  two  pontiffs. 
In  the  year  b.  c.  300,  the  Ogulnian  law  raised  the 
number  of  pontiffs  to  eight,  or,  including  the  pon- 
tifex maximus,  to  nine,  and  four  of  them  were  to 
be  plebeians.  (Liy.  x.  6.)  The  pontifex  maximus, 
however,  continued  to  be  a  patrician  down  to  the 
year  b.  c  254,  when  Tib.  Coruncanius  was  the  first 
plebeian  who  was  invested  with  this  dignity.  (Liv. 
EpU.  18.)  This  number  of  pontiflb  remained  for 
a  long  time  unaltered,  until  in  81  B.  a  the  dictator 
Sulla  increased  it  to  fifteen  (Liv.  EpU.  89),  and 
J.  CSaesar  to  sixteen.  (Dion  Cass.  xlii.  51.)  In 
both  these  changes  the  pontifex  maximus  is  in- 
cluded in  the  number.  During  the  empire  the 
number  varied,  though  on  the  whole  fifteen  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  regular  number. 

The  mode  of  appointing  the  pontiffs  was  also 
different  at  different  times.  It  appears  that  after 
their  institution  by  Numa,  the  college  had  the 
right  of  co-optation,  that  is,  if  a  member  of  the  col- 
lege died  (for  all  tiie  pontifib  held  their  office  for 
life),  the  members  met  and  elected  a  successor, 
who  after  his  election  was  inaugurated  by  the 
augurs.  (Dionys.  il  22,  73.)  This  election  was 
sometimes  called  ccyatio.  (Gellins,  i.  12.)  In  the 
year  212  b.  a  Livy  (xxv.  5)  speaks  of  the  election 
of  a  pontifex  maximus  in  the  comitia  (probably 
the  comitia  tributa)  as  the  ordinary  mode  of  ap- 
pointing this  high-priest  But  in  relating  the 
events  of  the  year  181  B.C.  he  again  states  that 
the  appointment  of  the  chief  pontiff  took  place  by 
the  co-optation  of  the  oollege,  (Liv.  xl.  42,)  How 
these  anomalies  arose  (unless  Liyy  expresses  him- 
fdf  cartlessly}  is  nneertain  (see  OdtUing^  Lc  j^ 


PONTIFEX. 

375)  ;  for,  as  for  as  we  know,  the  first  attempt  t* 
deprive  the  college  of  its  right  of  co-optation,  snd 
to  transfff  the  power  oi  election  to  the  people,  was 
not  made  until  the  year  B.  a  145,  by  Oie  tribune 
C.  Licinius  Crsssns  ;  but  it  was  frnctiated  by  the 
praetor  a  Laelius.  (Cic.  ds  Am,  25,  BnU,  21,  de 
Nat.  Dear.  iii.  2.)  In  104  a  c.  the  attempt  was 
snoeessfoUy  repeated  by  the  tribune  Cn.  Domitiiis 
Ahenobarbus :  and  a  law  (Lex  Domitia)  was  then 
passed,  which  transferred  the  right  of  electing  the 
membm  of  the  great  colleges  of  priests  to  the 
people  (probably  in  the  eomitia  tributa)  ;  that  ia, 
the  people  elected  a  candidate,  who  was  then  made 
a  member  of  the  college  by  the  oo-optatio  of  the 
priests  themselves,  so  that  die  oo-optatio,  although 
still  necessary,  became  a  mere  matter  of  fenn.  (Cic 
de  Leg.  Agr.  iL  7,  EpieU  ad  BruL  L  5 ;  Veil 
Pat  iL  12  ;  Sueton.  Nero^  2.)  The  lex  Domitia 
was  repealed  by  Sulla  in  a  lex  Comdia  de  Saeer- 
dotiis  (81  a  c.),  which  restored  to  the  great  priestly 
colleges  their  foil  right  of  co-optatio.  (Liv.  BpiL 
89  ;  Psendo-Asoon.  m  Dimmt.  p.  102,  ed.  Orelli ; 
Dion  Cass.  xxxviL  37.)  In  the  Tear  63  &  a  the 
law  of  Sulla  was  abolished,  and  the  Domitian  bw 
was  restored,  but  not  in  its  ftJl  extent ;  for  it  waa 
now  determined,  that  in  case  of  a  vacancy  the 
oollege  itself  should  nominate  two  candidates,  and 
the  people  elect  one  of  them.  This  mode  of  pro- 
oeeding  is  expressly  mentioned  in  regard  to  the 
appointment  of  augurs,  and  was,  no  doubt,  the 
same  in  that  of  the  pontiffik  (Cic.  PhSip,  ii.  2.) 
Julius  Caesar  did  not  alter  this  modified  lee  Dooii- 
tia,  but  M.  Antoniuf  again  restored  the  right  of 
co-optatio  to  the  college.    (Dion  Cass.  xliv.  63.) 

The  oollege  of  ponttSs  had  the  supreme  superin- 
tendence of  all  matters  of  religion,  and  of  thinga 
and  penons  connected  with  public  as  well  as  pri- 
vate worship.  A  general  outline  of  their  rights 
and  functions  is  given  by  Livy  (L  20)  and  Diony- 
sius (iL  73).  This  power  is  said  to  have  been 
given  to  them  bv  Numa ;  and  he  also  entmsted  to 
their  keeping  the  books  containing  the  ritual  or- 
dinances, together  with  the  obligation  to  give  in- 
formation to  any  one  who  might  consult  them  on 
matters  of  religion.  They  had  to  guard  against 
any  irregularity  in  the  observance  of  religions  rites 
that  might  arise  from  a  neglect  of  the  ancient 
customs,  or  firom  the  introduction  of  foreign  rites. 
Thev  had  not  only  to  determine  in  what  manner 
the  heavenly  gods  should  be  worshipped,  but  also 
the  proper  form  of  burials,  and  how  the  souls  of  the 
departed  (manes)  were  to  be  appeased  ;  in  like 
manner  what  signs  either  in  lightning  or  other 
phenomena  were  to  be  received  and  attended  to. 
They  had  the  judicial  decision  in  all  matters  of  re- 
ligion, whether  private  persons,  magistiateB,  or 
priests  were  concerned,  and  in  cases  where  the  ex- 
isting laws  or  customs  were  found  defective  or  in- 
sufficient, they  made  new  laws  and  regulations 
{deerela  pontificum)  in  which  they  always  followed 
their  own  judgment  as  to  what  was  consistent 
with  the  existing  customs  and  usages.  (G^  iL 
28,  X.  15.)  They  watched  over  Uie  ooadoct  of 
all  persons  who  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
sacrifices  or  the  worship  of  the  gods,  that  is,  over 
all  the  priests  and  their  servants.  The  foritts  of 
worship  and  of  saorificing  were  detcrmuied  by  the 
pontiffk,  and  whoever  refused  to  obey  their  injunc- 
tions was  pmiished  by  them,  for  they  were  "retnai 
quae  ad  sacra  et  religiones  pertinent,  judiccs  et 
Tindieei»'*  (Feitf.v.  JI/cMMitff;>oiifi;^/ oorapaiv 
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Cic.  dt  Lfg,  ii.  8, 12.)  The  pontifb  themfeWei 
wers  not  lubjeet  to  any  court  of  law  or  poniBh- 
nen^  and  were  not  retpontible  either  to  the  lenate 
or  to  the  people.  The  details  of  these  dutiei  and 
fimctiooa  were  contained  in  booki  called  libri 
pontifidi  or  pontificalet,  oonunentarii  aacromm  or 
Hcromm  pontificalinm  (Feat  «. «.  AUntia  and 
(Mmmiy^  which  they  were  nid  to  have  receiTod 
firom  Numa,  and  which  were  nnctbned  by  Ancus 
Martina.  Thia  king  ii  aaid  to  have  made  public 
that  part  of  these  regulations  which  had  reftrenoe 
to  Uie  sacra  pnUica  (Liv.  i.  82)  ;  and  when  at  the 
commencement  of  the  rspublic  the  wooden  tables 
on  which  these  published  regulations  were  written 
had  fidlen  into  decay,  they  were  restored  by  the 
pontiles  nuudmns  C.  Papirius.  (Dionys.  iiL  86.) 
One  part  of  these  libri  pontificates  was  caUed  Indi- 
gitamenta,  and  contained  the  names  of  the  gods  as 
well  as  the  manner  in  which  these  names  were  to 
be  used  in  public  worship.  (Serr.  ad  Virp,  Otorg, 
I  21.)  A  second  part  must  have  oontaLied  the 
fiarmiUas  of  the  jus  pontificium.  (Cic  d»  Re  PM, 
ii  31.)  The  original  laws  and  regulations  con- 
tained in  these  books  were  in  the  course  of  time 
increased  and  more  accurately  defined  by  the  de- 
crees of  the  pontifi,  whence  perhi^M  their  name 
commentariL  (Plin.  H.  N,  xriii  8  ;  Liv.  ir.  8 ; 
Cic.  BruL  14. )  Another  tradition  concerning  these 
bodes  stated  that  Numa  communicated  to  the 
pontifb  their  duties  and  rights  merely  by  word  of 
mouth,  and  that  he  had  ouried  the  books  in  a 
stone  chest  on  the  Janiculum.  (Plut  Num,  22  ; 
Plin.  H.N.JOXL^I ;  Val  Max.  L 1. 12  ;  August 
d«  ChfU,  Dm^  rii.  84.)  These  books  were  found 
in  181  B.  c,  and  one  half  of  them  contained  ritual 
reguhUions  and  the  jus  pontificium,  and  the  other 
ludf  philosophical  inquiries  on  the  same  subjects, 
and  were  written  in  the  Oreek  language.  The 
books  were  brought  to  the  praetor  urbanus  Q. 
Petalius,  and  the  senate  ordered  the  hitter  half  to 
be  burnt,  while  the  former  was  carefully  preserred. 
Respectipg  the  nature  and  authenticity  of  this 
stoiy,  see  Hartung,  Dm  Mig.  d.  Sam.  i.  p.  214. 
The  annales  mazimi  were  records  of  the  OTonts  of 
each  year  kept  by  the  pontifez  maximus,  firam  the 
commencement  of  the  state  to  the  time  of  the 

TBUtifez    maximus,    P.  Mucins  Scaerola,  a.  c. 
88. 

As  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  pontifb,  it  must 
first  of  all  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  pontiJBb  were 
not  priests  of  any  porticdar  dirinity,  but  a  college 
which  stood  aboVe  all  other  priests,  and  superin- 
'  tended  the  whole  external  worship  of  the  gods. 
(Cic.  ds  Leg,  ii  8.)  One  of  their  principal  duties 
was  the  regulation  of  the  sacra  both  publica  and 
privata,  and  to  watch  that  they  were  obserred  at 
the  pTDper  times  (lor  which  purpose  the  pontiflh 
originally  had  the  whole  regulation  of  the  ouendar, 
see  CALSNnARiUM,  p.  280,  &c),  and  in  their  proper 
form.  In  the  management  of  the  sacra  piblica 
they  were  in  later  times  assisted  in  oertam  per- 
fonnances  by  the  triumviri  epulones  [Epulonbs], 
and  had  in  their  keeping  tne  fimds  from  which 
the  expences  of  the  sacra  publica  were  defrayed. 
[Sacaa.] 

The  pontifb  eontoked  the  assembly  of  the  curies 
(comitia  calata  or  curiata)  in  cases  where  priests 
were  to  be  appointed,  and  flamines  or  a  rex  sacro- 
fun  were  to  be  inaugurated  ;  alM  when  wills  were 
to  be  receiTod,  and  when  a  detestatio  sacrorum  and 
adoption  by  adrogatio  took  pkee.    (GelL  r.  19| 
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XT.  27  ;  Adoptio.)  Whether  the  presence  of  the 
pontiA  together  with  that  of  the  augnii  and  two 
flamines  was  necessaiy  in  the  comitia  curiata  also 
in  cases  when  other  matters  were  transacted,  as 
Niebuhr  thinks  (i.  p.  842,  ii  p.  223),  does  not 
appear  to  be  quite  certain.  The  curious  circum- 
stance that  on  one  occasion  the  pontifex  maximus 
was  commanded  by  the  senate  to  preside  at  the 
election  of  tribunes  of  the  people,  is  explained  by 
Niebuhr  (ii  p.  859,  &c.). 

As  rc^gards  the  jurisdiction  of  the  pontiib, 
magistrates  and  priests  as  well  as  private  indivi- 
duals were  bound  to  submit  to  their  sentence,  pro- 
vided it  had  the  sanction  of  three  members  il  the 
college.  (Cic.  de  Hartup,  Reap.  6.)  In  most  cases 
the  sentence  of  the  pontiffii  only  inflicted  a  fine 
upon  the  offenders  (Cic  PkUip.  xi  8 ;  Liv.  xxxvii 
51,  xL  42),  but  the  person  fined  had  a  right  to 
appeal  to  the  people,  who  might  release  him  from 
the  fine.  In  regard  to  the  Vestal  virgins  and  the 
persons  who  committed  incest  with  them,  the 
pontiA  had  criminal  jurisdiction  and  might  pro- 
nounce the  sentence  of  death.  (Dionvs.  ix.  40  ; 
Liv.  xxii  57  ;  Fest  t.  e.  Pfxbntm.)  A  man  who 
had  violated  a  Vestal  virgin  was  according  to  aa 
ancient  law  scourged  to  death  by  the  pontifez 
maximus  in  the  comitinm,  and  it  appears  that 
originally  neither  the  Vestal  virgins  nor  the  male 
ofienden  in  such  a  case  had  any  right  of  appeal 
Gtfttling  (p.  185)  considers  that  they  had  the 
right  of  appeal,  but  the  passage  of  Cicero  {de  Re 
PwU.  ii  81)  to  which  he  refers,  does  not  support 
his  opinion.  Incest  in  general  belonged  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  pontifls,  and  might  be  punished 
with  death.  (Cic  deLeg,  ii.  19.)  In  later  times 
we  find  that  even  in  the  case  of  the  pontifis  having 
passed  sentence  upon  Vestal  virgins,  a  tribune  in- 
terfered and  induced  the  people  to  appoint  a 
quaestor  for  the  purpose  of  nuking  a  fivsh  inquiry 
into  the  case  ;  and  it  sometimes  happened  that 
after  this  new  trial  the  sentence  of  the  pontifi 
was  modified  or  annulled.  (Asoon.  ad  Mikm.  p. 
46,  ed.  Orelli)  Such  cases,  however,  seem  to  have 
been  mere  irregularities  founded  upon  an  abuse 
of  the  tribunitian  power.  In  the  early  times  the 
pontiflb  were  in  tne  exclusive  possession  of  the 
civil  as  well  as  religious  law,  until  the  former  was 
made  public  by  C  Flavius.  [Actio.]  The  regu- 
lations which  served  as  a  guide  to  the  pontiflb  in 
their  judicial  proceedings,  formed  a  huge  collection 
of  laws,  which  was  called  the  jus  pontificium,  and 
formed  part  of  the  libri  pontificii  (Cic  d«  Orat  i 
43,  iii  33,  pro  Dome,  13  ;  compare  Jua,  pp.  656, 
657.)  The  new  decrees  which  the  pontiffs  made 
either  on  the  proposal  of  the  senate,  or  in  cases 
belonging  to  the  sacra  privata,  or  that  of  private 
individu^  were,  as  Livy  (xxxix.  16)  says,  in- 
numerable. (Compare  Cic  de  Leg.  ii  28 ;  Ma- 
crob.  SaL  iii  8  ;  Dionjrs.  ii  73.) 

The  meetings  of  the  college  of  pontift,  to  which 
in  some  instances  the  flanunes  and  the  rex  aa- 
cromm were  summoned  (Cic  de  Hanup,  Reep.  6), 
were  held  in  the  curia  regia  on  the  Via  Saoa,  to 
which  was  attached  the  residence  of  the  pontUbz 
mazimus  and  of  the  rez  sacrarum.  (Suet  Caee.  46  ; 
Senr.  ad  Aen,  viii  868 ;  Plin.  £^  iv.  11.)  Aa 
the  chief  pontiff  was  oblked  to  live  in  a  domna 
publica,  Augustus,  when  he  assumed  this  digni^, 
changed  part  of  his  own  house  into  a  domus  pub- 
lica. (Dion  Cass.  Uv.  27.)  All  the  pontiflb  wen 
in  their  appearance  distingnished  by  the  conic  cap 
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called  tatulns  or  galerus,  with  an  apex  upon  it,  and 
the  toga  praetexta. 

The  pontifex  maximus  was  the  president  of  the 
college  and  acted  in  its  name,  whence  he  alone  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  cases  in  which  he  must  be 
considered  only  as  the  organ  of  the  college.  He 
was  generally  chosen  from  among  the  most  dis- 
tinguished persons,  and  such  as  had  held  a  cutule 
magistracy,  or  were  already  members  of  the  col- 
lege. (Liy.  xxxY.  5,  xl.  42.)  Two  of  his  especial 
duties  were  to  appoint  (eapere)  the  Vestal  mgins 
and  the  flamines  [Vbstalbs  ;  Flahxn],  and  to 
be  present  at  eyery  marriage  by  con&neatio. 
When  festive  games  were  vowed  or  a  dedication 
made,  the  chief  pontiff  had  to  repeat  over  before 
the  persons  who  made  the  vow  or  the  dedication, 
the  formula  with  which  it  was  to  be  performed 
(^prarin  verlfci^  Liv.  ▼.  40,  ix.  46,  iv.  27).  During 
tiie  period  of  the  republic,  when  the  people  exer- 
cised sovereign  power  in  every  respect,  we  find 
that  if  the  pontiff  on  constitutional  or  religious 
ffrounds  refused  to  perform  this  solemnity,  he  might 
be  compelled  by  the  people. 

A  pontifex  might,  like  all  the  members  of  the 
great  priestly  ooUeges,  hold  any  other  military, 
dvil  or  priesUy  office,  provided  the  different  offices 
did  not  interfere  with  one  another.  Thus  we  find 
one  and  the  same  person  being  pontiff,  augur,  and 
decemvir  sacrorum  (Liv.  xl.  42)  ;  instances  of  a 
pontifex  nuudmus  being  at  the  same  time  consul, 
are  very  numerous.  (Liv.  xxviiL  38 ;  Cic.  de 
Hanup,  Re^,  6  ;  compare  Ambrosch,  Sbidien  find 
Andetittimgen^  p.  229,  note  105.)  But  whatever 
might  be  the  civil  or  military  office  which  a  ponti- 
fex maximns  held  beside  his  pontificate,  he  was 
not  allowed  to  leave  Italy.  The  first  who  violated 
this  law  was  P.  Licinius  Crassns,  in  b.  c.  131 
(Liv.  Epit,  59  ;  Val.  Max.  viiL  7.  6  ;  Oros.  v. 
10)  ;  but  after  this  precedent,  pontiffs  seem  to 
have  frequently  transgreBsed  the  law,  and  Caesar, 
though  pontifex  maximua,  went  to  his  province  of 
OauL 

The  college  of  pontiffs  continued  to  exist  until 
the  overthrow  of  paganism  (Amob.  iv.  35  ;  Sym- 
mach.  EpU,  ix.  128,  129)  ;  but  its  power  and  in- 
fluence were  considerably  weakened  as  the  em- 
perors, according  to  the  example  of  Caesar,  had 
the  right  to  appoint  as  many  members  of  the  gre^ 
colleges  of  priests  as  they  pleased.  (Dion  Cass. 
xUl  51,  xliii  51,  U.  20,  liii.  17  ;  Suet.  Can,  31.) 
In  addition  to  this,  the  emperors  themselves  were 
always  chief  pontiffi^  and  as  such  the  presidents  of 
the  collie  ;  hence  the  title  of  pontifex  maximus 
(P.  M.  or  PON.  M.)  appears  on  several  coins  of 
the  emperors.  If  there  were  several  emperors  at 
a  time,  only  one  bore  the  title  of  pontifex  maxi- 
mus ;  but  in  the  year  a.  d.  238,  we  find  that 
each  of  the  two  emperors  Maximus  and  Balbinus 
assumed  this  dignity.  (Capitol.  Maxim,  et  BcUb, 
8.)  The  last  traces  of  emperors  being  at  the 
same  time  chief  pontiffs  are  found  in  inscriptions 
of  Valentinian,  Valens,  and  Gratianua.  (Orelli, 
Iiuer^  n,  1117,  1118.)  From  the  time  of 
Theodosius  the  emperors  no  longer  appear  in  the 
dignity  of  pontiff ;  but  at  Uist  the  title  was  as- 
sumed by  the  Christian  bishop  of  Rome. 

There  were  other  pontifis  at  Rome  who  were 
distinguished  by  the  epithet  minores.  Various 
opinions  have  been  entertained  as  to  what  these 
pontifices  minores  were.  Niebuhr  (I  p.  302.  n. 
776)  thinks  that  they  were  originally  the  pontifis 
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of  the  Luceres  ;  that  they  stood  in  Hkb 
lation  to  the  other  pontiffii  as  the  patns  miDOfmi 
gentium  to  the  patres  majomm  gentium  ;  and  that 
subsequently,  when  the  meaning  of  the  name  was 
forgotten,  it  was  applied  to  the  secretaries  of  the 
great  college  of  pcmtiflb.    In  another  passage  (iii 

£411)  Niebuhr  himself  demonstrates  that  tha 
uceres  were  never  represented  in  the  college  of 
pontifis,  and  his  earlier  supposition  is  oontradicted 
by  all  the  statements  of  ancient  writers  who  men- 
tion the  pontifices  minores.  Livy  (xxii  67 ; 
compare  Jul.  Capitol.  OpH  Maerm,  7),  in  speak- 
ing of  the  secretaries  of  the  ooll^  of  pentiffs, 
adds,  **  quos  nunc  minores  pontifices  appelant ;  ** 
firom  which  it  is  evident  that  the  name  pontifiees 
minores  was  of  later  introduction,  and  that  it  was 
given  to  persons  who  originally  luid  no  daims  to  it, 
that  is,  to  the  secretaries  of  the  pontifia.  The 
only  natural  solution  of  the  question  seems  to  be 
this.  At  the  time  when  the  real  pontifi  began  to 
n^Iect  their  duties,  and  to  leave  the  principal 
business  to  be  done  by  their  secretaries,  it  became 
customary  to  designate  these  scribes  by  the  name 
of  pontifices  minores.  Macrobius  {8aL  i  16),  in 
speaking  of  minor  pontifi  previous  to  the  time  of 
Cn.  Flavius,  makes  an  anacbranism,  as  he  tranafeii 
a  name  customary  in  his  own  days  to  a  time 
when  it  could  not  possibly  exist  The  nnmber  of 
these  secretaries  ii  uncertain  ;  Cioero  (<b  Hianup, 
Re^,  6)  mentions  the  name  of  three  minor  pontifiu 
The  name  cannot  have  been  used  long  before  the 
end  of  the  republic,  when  even  chief  pontiflb  began 
to  show  a  disregard  for  their  sacred  duties,  as  in 
the  case  of  P.  Licinius  Crassus  and  Julius  Caesar. 
Another  proof  of  their  fidling  off  in  comparison 
with  former  days,  is  that  about  the  same  time  the 
good  and  luxurious  living  of  the  pontifi  became 
proverbial  at  Rome.  (Herat.  Carm.  ii  14. 26,  &c  ; 
Mart  xii.  48.  12  ;  Macrob.  SaL  ii  9.)  [L.  S.] 
PONTIFICA'LES  LUDI.    [Ludi  Pontipi- 

CALX8.] 

PONTIFI'CIUM  JUS.   [Jos,  pp.  666,  667.] 
POPA.    [Caupona  ;  Sacripicivm.] 
POPI'NA.    [Caupona.] 
POPULA'RES.    [NoBiLBS,  p.  799,  k] 
POPULAHIA.  [Ahphithbatrum,  p.  8a,b.] 
POPULIFTJ'GIA   or   POPLIPU'OIA,    the 
day  of  the  peopled  flight,  was  celebrated  on  the 
Nones  of  July,  accordmg  to  an  ancient  tradition 
preserved  by  Vairo  {A  Lmg,  LaL  vi   18,  ed. 
MUlIer),  in  commemoration  of  the  flight  of  tiie 
people,  when  the  inhabitants  of  Ficulea,  Fidenae, 
and  other  places  round  about,  appeared  in  aims 
against  Rome  shortly  after  the  departoie  of  the 
Gauls,  and  produced  such  a  panic  that  the  Romans 
suddenly  fled  before  them,    liacrobxns  (iStatera. 
iii  2),  however,  says  that  the  Popnlifugia  was  cele- 
brated in  commemoration  of  tiie  flight  of  the  peo^ 
before  the  Tuscans,  while  Dionysins  (ii  76)  refen 
its  origin  to  the  flight  of  the  people  on  the  death  of 
Romulus.      Niebmir  {Hui.  of  Ram/B^  voL  ii  p. 
573)  seems  disposed  to  accept  the  tradition  pre- 
served by  VaiTO  ;  but  the  different  accounts  of  its 
origin  given  by  Macrobius  and  Dionysiua  render 
the  story  uncertain. 

POTULUS.  [Patricil] 
PORISTAE  {to^uttv^^  were  magistiates  at 
Athens,  who  probably  levied  the  extraordinary 
supplies,  (nopurrof  ^Itriv  fyxil  ^*'  *A9i^r]vetr, 
liris  w6povs  i(ir€t^  Bekker,  Anec  p.  294.  19.) 
Antiphon  (De  Oior,  p.  791,  Reiske)  dasaes 
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vitb  til*  Poletu  and  Pncbma  ;  ind  DemMthcnn 
iPkOip-l  p.  49.  16)  joini  tin-  xpnfidimr  tofdai 
■al  rtfurrai,  from  vhich  it  nould  upai  tlist 
ihej  wen  public  DfGcen  in  Iiii  lime,  allllDUEh  the 
wordi  do  Dot  uecHiuil/  proTs  thu.  (Bdckh, 
PaU.  Earn.  /jfJOtmi,  p.  166,  2d  ed.) 

FORNAB  (wSpriu).    [Hitabuk.7 

PORPE  (rJfmj).     [FiBULi.] 

PORTA  (i^Ad,  (ftn.  TuAlt),  the  gate  of  a  cilj, 
dudel,  or  other  open  ipau  indoKd  bj  ft  wall,  in 
coDtiadiitinction  to  JiNUi,  which  wai  tha  doot  of 
ft  heiue  at  taj  corered  edifice.  The  leimi  porta 
ftud  wiXii  tit  often  fimnd  in  the  plonl,  eien  when 
applied  to  a  lingle  gate,  becauu  it  coniiited  of 
two  learei.    (Thnc^d.  IL  4  ;  Virg,  Atn.  iL  SSQ.) 

The  gatei  of  a  city  were  of  coune  Tarioui  in 
their  nmnber  and  putilion.  The  ancient  valli  of 
Paettom,  Se[»anuiii,  and  Aoda,  itill  renuuD  and 
incloae  a  aquaie :  id  the  centn  of  each  of  Ibe  four 
wslli  Wfti  ft  gate.  If^  inatead  of  being  gitualed  OD 
ft  plain,  a  atj  waa  ^ui]t  oa  the  nimiilit  of  a  pre- 
eipiloui  hill,  there  vai  a  gate  on  the  iloping  de- 
cliTitr  whicli  aSbcded  the  eaiieit  aceeu.  I^  in 
conieqDence  of  the  unerenneii  of  the  gnond,  the 
Hum  of  the  waUi  waa  irregnlu,  the  nnmber  and 
iinialjon  of  thaiatei  Tailed  aocording  to  the  cir- 
nmitanceh  Thai  Magam  bul  fi  ntea  (Rein- 
^um,  Aftgarit,  pp.  ISi,  126)  ;  Thebea,  in 


The  jamb*  of  the  gate  were  laniHiunted,  1.  bjra 
lintel,  which  waa  laigs  luid  itnmg  in  proportioD  to 
the  width  of  the  gate.'  eiamplea  tj'  eitcemely 
maaiiTa  jambi  and  linteli  are  preHoted  b/   ' 


Uata  at  Hjcenae,  under  MuBU^  p.  770,  b.  The 
lintel  of  the  cenm  gate  leadii^  into  the  Athenian 
Acnpolia,  i<  17  ftet  long.    2.  bf  an  arch,  aa  we 


At  Aijnnum,  one  of  tha  gataa 
anhed,  whilit  another  ia  conitncted  with  the 
itonea  projecting  one  bejrond  another,  after  the 
manner  repreaented  in  dia  wood-CDt.  at  p.  125. 
(Keppel  Cnren,  Btaimom  n  lit  Ahntai,  toL  L 
PL  108.) 

At  Coma,  Venma,  and  other  ancient  ciliet  of 
Lombaidy,  tbe  gate  containa  two  pawags  date 
together,  the  one  designed  for  camagei  entering, 
■nd  the  other  for  caiiiagea  Icaiiug  the  city.  The 
■ame  proviaion  la  obflerred  in  the  magnificent  ruin 
of  a  ^te  at  Tn<im    (See  the  following  woodcut. 


abowmg  a 
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w  of  it,  together  with  ita  plan.) 
>  we  End  onljr  one  gate  for  carriagei, 
u  each  aide  of  it  (vo^uniAlt, 


1  at  Anton  haa  not 
only  two  (Biriage-waj'a,  but  exterior  to  them  two 
aidewBji  for  pedealriana.  (Hillin,  Fofage  dan 
la  Dipartaatw,  &c  loL  L  cb.  22.  Atlaa,  PI.  IS. 
Figi.  3,  4.)    When  there  were  no  lidewaja,  one 


:  /limnlATi),  large  enough 
a  aingle  wraon.  The  porter  opened  it 
when  anj  one  withed  to  go  in  or  out  h;  night. 
(P^b.  Tiii  20,  24  ;  Lit.  ixt.  9.) 

The  eooliiiaDcei  for  balening  gates  were  in 
gmenl  iba  Mme  ai  tboaa  naed  for  dwn  [Jakua], 


but  laner  in  proponion.  The  wooden  bar  p^Md 
acroia  ucin  in  the  inaide  (»u>X^^')  *»  kept  in 
ill  jxnilion  b;  the  following  me^od.  A  hole, 
pauug  through  it  peipendicnlarlj  (jSaXamUKq, 
Aen.Tact  IS),  admitted  a  cjlindrical  piece  of  iron, 
tailed  $dXatiBi,  which  aUo  entered  a  hole  in  tha 
gate,  10  that,  until  it  wa«  taken  out,  ^e  bai  eonld 
not  be  tcmsTed  either  to  the  one  aide  or  the  other. 
(Thuc>-d.  iL  4  ;  Ariitoph.  F<i9>.  200 ;  Bftai^irwrai, 
Ana,  1 1 59. )  Another  piece  of  inn,  fitted  to  the 
(SiUarai  and  called  MUmiypa,  waa  nied  to  ex- 
tract it.  (Aen.  TacL  J.  o.)  When  the  baiegora,  ((«■ 
want  of  thi>  Itejr,  the  B^wiypa,  were  nnable  to 
remore  the  bar,  thej  cut  it  through  with  a  hatchet 
(Thucjd.  iT.  Ill  ;  Polj-b,Tiii.  23,  24),  or  ael  It 
on  fire.     (Aen.  Tact  1 9.) 

The  gatewa;  had  commonly  a  chamber,  either 
on  one  ude  or  on  both,  which  lerTad  aa  the  reai- 
dence  of  the  porter  or  guard.  It  waa  called  niAd* 
(Polyb.  Tiii.  20,  33,  24>  lU  lituation  ia  ahown 
in  the  following  plan.  (See  wood.cnt.)  But  the 
gate-way  waa  alio,  in  many  caaea,  luimounted  by 
a  tawei,  ad^tad  either  for  defence  {portit  tmttt 
impotuU,  CaoL  B.  G.  riiL  9)  Virg.  Aam.  n.  fifi2— 
SSi)  or  for  conducting  the  general  buaineai  of  go- 
Tenunent  In  the  gate*  of  Como  and  Verona  thii 
edifice  ii  3  itoriei  high.  At  Trevea  it  wu  4 
■toriei  high  in  the  flankt,  althoogh  the  4  atotiea 
remain  itanding  in  one  of  them  only,  ai  may  be 
obietTed  in  the  aaneied  wood-cut.    The  l^gth 


tioD  vith  rowB  of  Tmcan  columni.  Tha  gatevaya 
aie  each  14  feel  wide.  The  entrance  of  each  ap- 
peara  to  haie  been  guarded,  aa  at  Pompeii  (tee 
p.  2G6),  fint  by  a  portcnllii,  and  then  by  gatea  of 
wood  and  iron.  The  barbican,  between  the  double 
portcuUia  and  the  pair  of  galea,  waa  no  dodbt 
open  to  the  aky,  aa  in  the  gatea  of  PompeiL 
Thia  edifice  waa  pnhabl;  erected  by  Conatantinb 
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(Wyttenlncli'fe  Roman  AnL  o/Trtna^  to.  9—39.) 
Iti  lowB  of  ornamental  winoowB  and  the  ^eral 
•tyle  of  its  architectuxe,  afibrd  sufficient  mdica> 
tioni,  that  although  very  ttiong,  it  was  not  intended 
■olely,  nor  principally,  for  the  purposes  of  defence, 
but  to  be  applied  in  time  of  peace  to  the  various 
objects  of  civil  government  To  these  latter  pur- 
poses the  gate  house  {m/Xi&v)  was  commonly  de- 
voted, more  especially  in  Eastern  countries.  Hence 
Polybius  (xv.  29)  calls  a  building  at  Alexandria 
rhv  xpi9M(vrA<rTiitoi'  mtXShfa  r&y  i3ao'tXc(«r,  t.  e, 
**  the  gate-house  of  the  palace,  used  for  the  trans- 
action of  public  business.**  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment the  references  to  this  custom  are  very  fre- 
quent By  metonymy  **  the  gates  **  meant  those 
who  administered  justice  at  the  gates  and  wielded 
the  powers  of  government  (Hom.  II,  ix.  312 ; 
Matt  xvl  18.) 

Statues  of  Uie  ffods  were  often  placed  near  the 
gate,  or  even  within  it  in  the  barbican,  so  as  to 
be  ready  to  receive  the  adoration  of  those  who 
entered  the  city.  (Pans.  iv.  33.  §  4 ;  Lucret  l 
314 ;  Acii^  xiv.  13.)  The  probable  position  of  the 
statue  was  the  point  S  in  the  above  plan.  The 
gate  was  sometimes  much  ornamented.  Sculp- 
tured elephimts,  for  example,  were  placed  upon 
the  Porta  Aurea  at  Constantinople.         [J.  Y.] 

PORTENTUM.    [Prodiqicjm.] 

POUTICUS  (arod)^  a  walk  covered  with  a 
roof^  which  is  supported  by  columns,  at  least  on 
one  aide.  A  porticus  was  either  attached  to 
temples  and  other  public  buildings,  or  it  was  built 
independent  of  any  other  edifice.  Such  shaded 
walks  and  places  of  resort  are  almost  indispensable 
in  the  southem  countries  of  Europe,  where  people 
live  much  in  the  open  air,  as  a  protection  from  the 
heat  of  the  son  and  from  rain.  This  was  the  case 
in  ancient  times  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  at 
present  The  porticoes  attached  to  the  temples 
were  either  constructed  only  in  front  of  them,  or 
went  round  the  whole  building,and  temples  received 
different  names  according  to  these  different  porticoes, 
and  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the  columns 
of  the  porticoes.  [Tkmplum.]  They  were  origin- 
ally intended  as  places  for  those  p^sons  to  assemble 
and  conyerse  in  who  visited  the  temple  for  various 
purposes.  As  such  temple-porticoes,  however,  were 
found  too  small  or  not  suited  for  llie  various  pur- 
poses of  private  and  public  life,  most  of  the  Greek 
towns  had  independent  portio>es,  some  of  which 
were  very  extensive,  especially  in  their  pUujes  of 
public  assembly  [Agora]  ;  and  as  the  Greeks, 
m  fdl  their  public  works  soon  went  beyond  the 
limits  of  mere  utility,  these  public  walks  were  not 
only  built  in  the  most  magnificent  style,  but  were 
adorned  with  pictures  a^  statues  by  the  best 
masters.  Of  tnis  kind  were  the  PoeeUe  (oroiL 
woifc(\i|)  and  trroii  fiturlKuos  at  Athens  (Athen. 
xiiL  p.  577  ;  Pans.  I  3.  §  1,  &c.),  and  the  irroii 
n^pauc^  at  Sparta.  (Paus.  iii.  11.  §  3.)  The 
SSiat  at  Sparta,  where  the  popular  assemblies 
were  held,  seems  to  have  been  a  building  of  the 
same  kind.  (Paus.  iii.  12.  §  8.)  In  most  of  these 
stoae,  seats  [Exbdrab]  were  placed,  that  those 
who  were  ti^  might  sit  down.  They  were  fre- 
quented not  only  by  idle  loungers,  but  also  by 
philosophers,  rhetoricians,  and  other  persons  fond 
of  inteuectual  conversation.  The  Stoic  school  of 
philosophy  deiived  its  name  from  the  circumstance, 
that  the  founder  of  it  used  to  converse  with  his 
dJsdples  in  a  stoa.    The  Romans  derived  their 
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great  fondness  for  such  covered  walks  ftom  iht 
Greeks  ;  and  as  luxuries  amoqg  them  were  cauM 
in  everything  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  Greece, 
wealthy  Romans  had  their  private  porticoea,  some- 
times in  the  city  itself  and  sometimes  in  their 
country-seats.  In  the  pnUie  porticoes  of  Room. 
which  were  exceedingly  numerous  and  very  ex- 
tensive (as  that  around  the  Forum  and  the  Cnnpas 
Mardus),  a  variety  of  business  was  oocasioodly 
transacted :  we  find  that  law-suits  were  conducted 
here,  meetings  of  the  senate  held,  goods  exhibited 
for  sale,  &c  (See  Pitiscns,  Letiam,  t.«.  /Vv^mm, 
who  has  given  a  complete  list  of  aU  the  porticoes 
of  Rome.)  [L.S.] 

PORTI'SCULUS  (fCfXffiMrr^rX  an  officer  in  a 
ship,  who  gave  the  signal  to  the  rowers,  that  they 
might  keep  time  in  rowing.  The  same  name  was 
also  given  to  the  pole  or  hammer,  by  the  striking 
of  which  he  regulated  the  motion  of  the  oara. 
(Festus,  I.  V.)  The  duties  of  this  officer  are  thn 
described  by  Silius  Italicos  (vL  360,  &c):  — 

^  Mediae  stat  maigine  poppis^ 
Qui  voce  altemos  nautanon  temperet  ictoa, 
Et  remis  dictet  sonitum,  pariterqne  rektia 
Ad  sonitum  plandat 


This  officer  is  sometimes  called  fforiaior  (Ovid, 
MeL  ia  61»;  Plaut  Mere.  iv.  2.  6  ;  Vkg.  Am. 
iii  128)  or  Pausarids.  (Compare  Blomfield,  ad 
Aeech,  Pen,  403.) 

PORTITOHEa  [PoRTORiuM ;  Purlicani.] 
PORTO'RIUM  was  one  branch  of  the  tegular 
revenues  of  the  Roman  state,  consisting  of  the 
duties  paid  on  imported  and  exported  goods: 
sometimes,  however,  the  name  portoriom  is  alaa 
applied  to  the  duties  raised  upon  goods  for  beiiy 
carried  through  a  country  or  over  &idgea.  (Plin. 
H.  N,  xii.  31  ;  Sueton.  VitelL  14.)  A  portorinm, 
or  duty  upon  imported  goods,  appears  to  have 
been  paid  at  a  very  early  period,  for  it  is  said  that 
Valerius  Publicola  exempted  the  plebes  from  the 
portoria  at  the  time  when  the  republic  was  thieiit- 
ened  with  an  invasion  by  Porsenna.  (Liv.  n.  9  ; 
compare  Dionys.  v.  22.)  The  time  <^  its  intro- 
duction is  uncertain ;  but  the  abolition  of  it  a^ 
cribed  to  Publicola  can  only  have  been  a  temponry 
measure  ;  and  as  the  expenditure  of  the  repahlic 
increased,  new  portoria  must  have  been  intrf>- 
dttced.  Thus  the  censors  M.  Aemilina  Lepidna 
and  M.  Fulvtus  Nobilior  instituted  portoria  ei  eee- 
HpaUa  mtdia  (Liv.  H  6\\  and  C  Gracchus  again 
increased  the  number  of  articles  which  had  to  pay 
portoria.  (Veil.  Pat  iL  6.)  In  conquered  plaeea 
and  in  the  provinces  the  import  and  export  dntaea, 
which  had  been  paid  there  before,  were  generaDy 
not  only  retained,  but  increased,  and  appropriated 
to  the  aerarium.  Thus  we  read  of  portoria  being 
paid  at  Capua  and  Puteoli  on  goods  which  were 
imported  by  merchants.  (Liv.  xxxiL  7.)  Kdly, 
and  above  all,  Asia  fiimished  to  the  Roman  trea- 
sury laige  sums  which  were  raised  as  pertorisL 
(Cic  c.  Verr,  il  75,  pro  Leg.  Manil.  6.)  In  sosae 
cases,  however,  the  Romans  allowed  a  aubject 
nation,  as  a  particular  fiivour,  to  raise  for  theni- 
selves  whatever  portoria  they  pleased  in  thdr 
ports,  and  only  stipulated  that  Roman  dtiaens 
and  socii  Latini  should  be  exempted  fivm  them. 
(Liv.  xxxviil  44  ;  Gruter,  IneeripL  p.  500.)  Ia 
the  year  60  a  c.  all  the  portoria  in  the  ports  of 
Italy  were  done  away  with,  by  a  lex  Cawdia 
carried  by  the  praetor  Q.  Metellus  Nepoi.    (Dion 
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jocrnL  51  ;  Cic.  ad  AU,  iL  16.)  It  appean, 
howeTer,  that  the  caiue  of  this  abolition  was  not 
any  complaint  by  the  people  of  the  tax  itself,  but 
of  the  portitores,  t.  0.  the  persona  who  collected  it, 
and  who  greatly  annoyed  the  merchants  by  their 
imfiur  conduct  and  vexatious  {SDceedings.  [Publi- 
CANI.J  Thus  the  republic  for  a  time  only  levied 
import  and  export  duties  in  the  provinces,  until 
Julius  Caesar  restored  the  duties  on  commodities 
imported  from  fbrei^  countries.  (Suet  Out,  4S.) 
Dming  the  triumvmte  new  portoria  were  intro- 
duced (Dion  Cass,  xlviii  34),  and  Augustus  partly 
increased  the  old  import  duties  and  partly  insti- 
tuted new  ones.  The  subsequent  emperon  in- 
creased or  diminished  this  branch  of  the  revenue 
as  necessity  required,  or  as  their  own  discretion 
dictated. 

As  regards  the  articles  subject  to  an  import 
duty,  it  may  be  stated  in  general  terms,  that  all 
commodities,  including  slaves,  which  were  im- 
ported by  merchants  for  the  puipose  of  selling 
them  again,  were  subject  to  the  portorium ; 
whereas  things  which  a  person  brought  with  him 
for  his  own  use,  w»e  exempted  from  it  A  long 
list  of  such  taxable  articles  is  given  in  the  Digest 
(39.  tit  4.  s.  16  ;  compare  Cic.  &  Verr.  il  72, 74). 
Many  things,  however,  which  belonged  more  to 
the  luxuries  than  to  the  necessaries  of  life,  such  as 
eunuchs  and  handsome  youths,  had  to  pay  an 
import  duty,  even  though  they  were  imported  by 
penons  for  their  own  use.  (Suet  De  dor,  RAeL 
1  ;  Cod.  4.  tit  42.  s.  2.)  Things  which  were  im- 
ported  for  the  use  of  the  state  were  also  exempt 
fitnn  the  portorium.  But  the  governors  of  pro- 
vinces (praeskUt),  when  they  sent  persons  to  pur- 
chase things  for  the  use  of  the  pubhc,  had  to  write 
a  list  of  such  things  for  the  pubUcani  (  portUoru) 
to  enable  the  latter  to  see  whether  more  things 
were  imported  than  what  were  ordered  (Dig.  39. 
tit  4.  s.  4) ;  for  the  practice  of  smuggling  appears 
to  have  been  as  common  among  the  Romans  as  in 
modem  times.  Respecting  the  right  of  the  porti- 
tores  to  search  traveUers  and  merchants,  see  Pus* 
LiCANi.  Such  goods  as  were  duly  stated  to  the 
portitcnnes  were  called  teripta^  and  those  which 
were  not,  Muenjpto.  If  goods  subject  to  a  duty 
were  concealed,  they  were,  on  their  discovery,  con- 
fiscated.   (Dig.  39.  tit  4.  s.  16.) 

Respecting  the  amount  of  the  import  or  export 
duties  we  have  but  very  few  statements  in  the 
ancient  writers.  In  the  time  of  Cicero  the  por- 
torium in  the  ports  of  Sicily  was  one-twentieth 
(mcMtma)  of  the  value  of  taxable  articles  (Cic. 
e,  Verr,  ii.  75)  ;  and  as  this  was  the  customary 
rate  in  Greece  (B5ekh,  PvbL  Earn.  p.  325,  2d 
edit),  it  is  probable  that  this  was  the  average 
sum  raised  in  all  the  other  provinces.  In  the 
times  of  the  emperors  the  ordinary  rate  of  the  por- 
torium appears  to  have  been  the  fortieth  part 
(quadraouima)  of  the  value  of  imported  g(X)ds. 
(suet  Vespcta,  1  ;  Quintil.  Deoiam,  359  ;  Symmach. 
Epist.  V.  62,  65.)  At  a  late  period  the  exorbitant 
sum  of  one-eighth  (octavo.  Cod.  4.  tit  61.  s.  7)  is 
mentioned  as  the  ordinary  import  duty  ;  but  it  is 
uncertain  whether  this  is  the  duty  for  all  articles 
of  commerce,  or  merely  for  certain  things. 

The  portorium  was,  like  all  other  vectigalia, 
formed  out  by  the  censors  to  the  pnblicani,  who 
collected  it  through  the  portitores.  [  VicnOAiiiA  ; 
PuBLiCANi.]  (Burmann,  De  VeetipaUbtu  PopaU 
Rom,  pp.50— 77 ;  R.Bosse,  GrMMfsif^  deiFimmM' 
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wemts  Ml  Rom,  Stoat,  Braunschweig  1803,  2 
vols.  ;  Hegewisch,  Vermek  Uber  dio  Rooi,  Fmam- 
zem,  Altona,  1 804.)  [L.  S.  1 

PORTUMNA'LIA,  or  PORTUNA'LIA,  a 
festival  celebrated  in  hcmour  of  Portumnus,  or 
Portnnus,  the  god  of  harbours.  (Varro,  De  Umg, 
IM,  viL  19,  ed.  Miiller.)  It  was  celebrated  ou 
the  17th  day  before  the  Kalends  of  September. 
{fhUmdarwm  M<^,) 

POSCA,  vinegar  mixed  with  water,  was  the 
common  drink  of  the  lower  orders  amcmg  the 
Romans,  as  of  soldiers  when  on  service  (Spart 
Hadr,  10),  skves  (Pkut  MU,  iii.  2.  23),  &c. 

POSEIDO'NIA  {-wofftiUvia),  a  festival  held 
every  year  in  A^|ina  in  honour  of  Poseidon. 
(Athen.  xiil  p.  588  ;  Pint  Qaoeit  Or,  44.)  It 
seems  to  have  been  celebrated  by  all  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  island,  as  Athenaeus  (xiii.  p.  590) 
calls  it  a  panegyris,  and  mentions  that  durmg  one 
celebration  Pmyne,  the  celebrated  hetaera,  walked 
naked  into  the  sea  in  the  presence  of  the  assem- 
bled Greeks.  The  festival  is  also  mentioned  by 
Theodoretus  {Therap^  7),  but  no  particulars  are 
recorded  respecting  the  way  in  whick  it  was  cele> 
brated.  (Comp.  Miiller,  AegweL  p.  148.)     [L.  S.] 

POSSE'SSIO.  Paalus  (Dig.  41.  tit  2.  s.  1) 
observes,  ^  Possessio  appellata  est,  ut  et  Labeo 
ait,  a  pedibus*,  quasi  positio:  quia  natnialiter 
tenetnr  ab  eo  qui  insistit**  The  absurdity  of  the 
etymology  and  of  the  reason  are  equal.  The  ele- 
ments of  Poasidere  are  either  pot  (pot-is),  and 
eedere ;  or  the  first  part  of  the  word  is  related  to 
apod,  and  the  cognate  Greek  fonn  of  'worX  (^p6s), 

Possessio,  in  its  primary  sense,  is  the  power  by 
virtue  of  which  a  man  has  such  a  mastoy  over  a 
corporeal  thing  as  to  deal  with  it  at  his  pleasure 
and  to  exclude  other  persons  from  meddling  with 
it  This  condition  or  power  is  called  Detention, 
and  it  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  legal  senses  of  the 
word  Possession.  This  Possession  is  no  legal  state 
or  condition,  but  it  may  be  the  source  of  rights, 
and  it  then  becomes  Possessb  in  a  juristic^  cr 
legal  sense.  Still  even  in  this  sense,  it  is  not  in 
any  way  to  be  confounded  with  Property  {pfo- 
prietaa).  A  man  may  have  the  juristical  posses- 
sion of  a  thing  without  being  the  proprietor ;  and  a 
man  may  be  the  proprietor  of  a  thmg  without  hav- 
ing the  Detention  of  it,  or  even  the  juristical  pos« 
session.  (Dig.  41.  tit  2.  s.  12.)  Ownership  is  the 
legal  capacity  to  operate  on  a  thing  according  to  a 
man^s  pleasure  and  to  exclude  everybody  else  from 
doing  so.  Possession,  in  the  sense  of  Detention, 
if  the  actual  exercise  of  such  a  power  as  the  owner 
has  a  riglbt  to  exercise. 

Detention  becomes  juristical  possession  and  the 
foundation  of  certain  rights,  wlien  the  Detainer 
has  the  intention  (ainmi»)  to  deal  with  the  thing 
as  his  own.  If  he  deal  with  it  as  the  property  m 
another,  as  exercising  over  it  the  rights  of  another, 
he  is  not  said  **  poasidere  **  in  a  juristical  sense  ; 
but  he  is  said  **  alieno  nomine  possidere.**  This 
is  the  case  with  the  Commodatarius  and  with  him 
who  holds  a  deposit    (Dig.  41.  tit  2.  s.  18,  30.) 

When  the  Detention  is  made  a  juristical  Pos- 
sessio by  virtue  of  the  animus,  it  lays  the  found- 
ation of  a  right  to  the  Interdicts,  and  by  virtue  of 
Usucapion  it  may  become  ownership.  The  right 
to  the  Interdicts  is  simply  founded  on  a  juristMil 
possession,  in  whatever  way  it  may  have  originated^ 
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except  that  it  must  not  have  originated  illegally 
with  respect  to  the  person  against  whom  the  Inter- 
dict is  claimed.  [Intxrdictum.]  Simply  by 
virtue  of  being  possessor,  the  posseuor  has  a  better 
right  than  any  person  who  is  not  possessor.  (Dig. 
43.  tit  17.  s.  1,  2.)  Usucapion  requires  not  only 
a  juristical  possMsio,  but  in  iti  oigin  it  must  have 
been  bona  fide  and  founded  on  a  justa  causa,  that 
is,  on  some  legal  transaction.  He  who  buys  a 
thing  from  a  man  who  is  not  the  owner,  but  whom 
he  believes  to  be  the  owner,  and  obtains  possession 
of  the  thing,  is  a  bona  fide  possessor  with  a  jutta 
causa.     [UsucAPia] 

The  right  which  is  founded  on  a  juzistical  pos- 
sessio  is  a  Jus  possessionis,  or  right  of  possession, 
that  is,  a  right  arising  horn  a  juristiod  posses- 
sion. The  expression  Jus  possessionis  is  used  by 
the  Roman  Jurists.  The  right  to  possess,  called 
by  modem  Jurists,  Jus  possidendi,  belongs  to  the 
theory  of  OwnersUp. 

All  Juristical  Possessio  then,  that  is,  Possessio 
in  the  Roman  Law,  as  a  source  of  rights,  has 
reference  only  to  Usucapion  and  Interdicts ;  and 
all  the  rules  of  law  which  treat  Possession  as  a 
thing  of  a  juristical  nature  have  no  otha  object 
than  to  determine  the  possibility  of  Usucapion  and 
of  the  Interdicts.  (Savigny,  Das  lUdU  des  BuUgei, 
p.  24,  &c) 

In  answer  to  the  question  to  which  chus  of 
Rights  Possession  belongs,  Savigny  observes  (§  6), 
—  So  fSeur  as  concerns  Usucapion,  one  cannot  sup- 
pose the  thing  to  be  the  subject  of  a  question.  No 
one  thinks  of  asking,  to  what  class  of  rights  a 
justa  causa  belongs,  without  which  tradition  can- 
not give  ownership.  It  is  no  right,  but  it  is  a 
part  of  the  whole  transaction  by  which  owneEship 
IS  acquired.  So  is  it  with  Possession  inrespect  to 
Usucapion. 

The  right  to  Possessorial  Interdicts  belongs  to 
the  Law  of  Obligationes  ex  maleficiis.  ^  The  right 
to  possessorial  Interdicts  then  belongs  to  the  Law 
of  Obligationes,  and  therein  possession  is  only  so 
far  considered,  as  containing  the  condition  without 
which  the  Interdicts  cannot  be  supposed  possible. 
The  Jus  Possessionis  consequentiy,  that  is  the 
right,  which  mere  possession  gives,  consists  simply 
in  the  claim  which  the  Possessor  has  to  the  Inter- 
dicts, as  soon  as  his  possession  is  disturbed  in  a 
definite  form.  Independent  of  this  disturbance, 
bare  possession  gives  no  rights,  neither  a  Jus  Obli- 
gationis,  as  is  self-evident,  nor  yet  a  right  to  the 
thing,  for  no  dealing  with  a  thing  is  to  be  consi- 
dered as  a  legal  act  simply  because  the  ^person  so 
dealing  has  the  possession  of  the  thing.**  '(Savigny, 
p.  34.) 

The  term  Possessio  occurs  in  the  Roman  jurists 
in  various  senses.  There  is  Possessio  generally, 
and  Possessio  Civilis,  and  Possessio  Natioalis. 

Possessio  denoted  originally  bare  Detention. 
But  this  Detention  under  certain  conditions  be- 
comes a  legal  state,  inasmuch  as  it  leads  to  owner- 
ship through  Usucapion.  Accordingly  the  word 
Possessio,  which  required  no  qualification  so  long 
as  there  was  no  other  notion  attached  to  Possessio, 
requires  such  qualification  when  Detention  becomes 
a  legal  state.  This  Detention  then,  when  it  has 
the  conditions  necessary  to  Usucapion,  is  called 
Possessio  Civilis ;  and  all  other  Possessio  as  op- 
posed to  Civilis  is  Naturalis.  But  Detention  may 
olso  be  the  foundation  of  Interdicts,  which  notion 
of  possession  is  always  expmaed  hy  Possessio 
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simply;  and  this  is  the  meaning  of  Possessio,  wkai 
it  is  used  alone,  and  yet  in  a  technical  sense.  Ai 
opposed  to  this  sense  of  Possessio  all  otiber  kiodi 
of  Detention  are  also  called  Natnialis  PosieHi(\ 
the  opposition  between  the  Natural  and  the  Juzis- 
tical Possession  (poiasssib)  being  here  expcened 
just  in  the  same  way  as  Uus  opposition  is  denoted 
in  the  case  of  the  Civilis  Possessio.  There  is  there- 
fore  a  twofold  Juristical  Possessio:  Potrnno 
Civilis  or  Possession  for  the  purpose  of  Usncspion ; 
and  Possesnio  or  Possession  for  the  porpose  of  the 
Interdicts.  It  follows  that  Possessio  is  indaded 
in  Possessio  Civilis,  which  only  requires  more  coo* 
ditions  than  Possessio.  If  then  a  man  has  Pos- 
sessio Civilis,  he  has  also  Possessio,  that  is  the 
right  to  the  Interdicts ;  but  tiie  oonverse  is  not 
true.  Possessio  Naturalise  as  above  obsnved,  hsi 
two  significations,  but  they  are  both  negative^  and 
merelv  express  in  each  case  a  logical  oppositiaD, 
that  IS,  they  are  respectively  not  Possessio  Cirilii^ 
or  Possessio  (ad  Interdicta).  The  various  ezpces* 
sions  used  to  denote  bare  Detention  are  "  tenen," 
'^ ooiparaliter  possidere,"  ''ease  in  possessiaDe." 
(Savigny,  p.  109.) 

In  the  case  of  a  thing  being  pignorated,  the  per- 
son who  pledges  it  has  still  the  possessio  ad  osn- 
capionem,  bat  the  pledgee  alone  has  the  possessb 
ad  interdicta.  It  is  not  a  Possessio  Civilis  which 
is  the  firandation  of  the  pledgei^s  title  by  nso- 
capion  ;  but  by  a  special  fiction  he  is  ooosidered  to 
have  such  Possession,  and  so  the  case  is  a  special 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  "  sine  poiseasiwn 
usucapio  contingere  non  potest** 

PoBsessio  Justa  if  every  Possessio  that  is  not 
illegal  in  its  origin,  whether  such  Possessio  be 
mere  Detention  or  Juristical  Possessio.  The  word 
Justa  is  here  used,  not  in  that  acceptation  in 
which  it  has  reference  to  Jus  Civile  and  is  equiTa- 
lent  to  Civilis  or  Legitima ;  but  in  another  seme, 
which  is  more  ind^nite  and  means  ^'ii^tfal* 
^erally,  that  is,  not  wrongfuL  The  creditor  vbe 
IS  in  possession  of  a  pledge,  has  a  Justa  PossesflQ» 
but  not  a  Civilis  Possessio:  he  has,  howevei^  a 
Juristical  Possessio,  that  is,  Possessto,  and  con- 
sequentiy a  right  to  the  Interdicts.  The  Missw 
in  Possessionem  is  the  foundation  of  a  Josta  Pos- 
sessio, but,  as  a  general  rule,  not  of  a  JuristtesI 
Possessio.  Possessio  Injusta  is  the  lo«cal  opponte 
of  Justa,  and  in  the  case  of  Possessio  Injusta  there 
are  three  special  Vitia  possessionis,  that  is  whea 
the  Possession  has  originated  Vi,  Clam,  or  Precsrio. 
(Terentius,  Eumich,  ii  8.  Home  t»  mSki  vd  vi, 
vd  dam,  vid  prvoario  foe  indai :  Dig.  43»  tit  17. 
s.  1,  2.) 

Witii  respect  to  the  causa  Possessioois,  there 
was  a  legal  maxim :  Nemo  sibi  ipse  cansam  pos- 
sessionis mutare  potest,  which  apjfdies  botii  to 
Civilis  and  Naturalis  Possessio.  Tins  rule  is  ex- 
plained by  Savigny  by  means  of  Oahts  (ii  52,  &c.) 
as  having  reference  to  the  old  usucapio  pro  herede, 
and  the  meaning  of  it  was  that  if  a  penon  had  once 
begun  to  pMsess  with  any  particular  causa,  he  could 
not  at  his  pleasure  chimge  such  Possessio  into  s 
Possessio  pro  herede.    (Sivigny,  p.  56.) 

A  Possessor  bonae  fidei  is  he  who  beUevea  that 
no  person  has  a  better  right  to  posseaa  than  him- 
self. A  Possessor  malae  fidei  is  he  who  knowi 
that  he  has  no  right  to  possess  the  thiqg.  (Savigpiy, 
p.  84.) 

Besides  these  various  meanings  of  Pnssesrin,  Pas' 
sesBQi^  Possidere,  at  the  bottom  of  ail  whkk  " 
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the  notion  of  PoMesaion  in  the  lenM  of  Detention, 
there  are  some  other  meaninga.  **  To  haTO  owner- 
ship" ia  aometimea  expreaaed  by  Poaaidere,  the 
thing,  which  ia  the  object  of  owneiahip,  ia  aome- 
timea Poaaeaaio,  and  the  owner  ia  Poaaeaaor.  Thia 
uae  of  the  word  occora  frequently  in  the  Code  and 
Pandect,  and  alao  in  Cicero,  Qaintilian,  Horace, 
and  other  writera.  But  it  ia  remarked  by  Savigny 
that  theae  meaninga  of  Poaaidere,  Poaaeaaio,  &c^ 
alwaya  refer  to  hind  aa  their  object  The  phraae 
**  Poaaeaaio  popnli  Romani,"  is  applied  by  Cicero 
to  public  land,  and  it  ia  tranaUted  by  Plutarch 
(^Pomp,  39),  rr^fus  rod  94ifiov  "Pwfudmp, 

Poaaeaaio  alao  denotea  the  relation  of  a  defend- 
ant with  reapect  to  a  plaintiff.  For  inatance,  when 
ownerahip  ia  claimed,  the  demand  mnat  be  againat 
a  person  in  poaaeaaion ;  but  thia  doea  not  mean 
that  auch  person  muat  have  a  juriatical  poaaeaaion. 
In  a  Vindicatio  accordingly  the  plaintiff  ia  called 
Petitor,  and  the  defendant  ia  named  Poaaeaaor,  be- 
cauae  in  fact  he  baa  the  poaaeaaion  of  that  which 
the  plaintiff  daima.  The  procedun  by  the  Vindi- 
catio waa  alao  adapted  to  the  caae  of  an  hereditaa ; 
and  here  alao  the  tenn  poaaeaaor  waa  applied  to 
the  defendant  In  many  casea  the  poaaeaaor  waa 
really  auch,  and  one  object  of  the  hereditatia  pe- 
titio  waa  to  recover  aingle  things  which  the  de- 
fendant poaaeaaed  pro  herede  or  pro  poaaeaaore. 
But  the  term  poaaeaaor  waa  not  limited  to  auch 
caaea,  for  the  oefendant  ia  called  poaaeaaor  when 
the  petitio  ia  not  about  a  matter  of  poaaeaaion.  He 
ia  ouled  Juria  poaaeaaor,  because  he  refuaea  to  do 
aomethmg  which  the  herea  claima  of  him  to  do, 
or  becauae  he  aaaerta  hia  right  to  a  portion  of  the 
hereditaa.    (Sayigny,  p.  87.) 

The  juriatical  notion  of  Poaaeaaion  impliea  a 
thing  which  can  be  the  object  of  owncranip:  it 
alao  impliea  that  the  Poaaeaaor  can  be  no  other 
than  a  person  who  baa  a  c^ncity  for  ownerahip. 

The  notion  of  poaaeaaion  ia  auch  that  only  one 
person  at  a  time  can  poaaeaa  the  whole  of  a  thing 
(plum  eandem  rtm  m  aoUdum  pwridere  tnon  po»- 
$uiU),  When  aeveral  peraona  poaaeaa  a  thin^  in 
common,  ao  that  their  poaaeaaion  ia  matoally  limited, 
each  in  fiict  poaaeaaea  only  a  fractional  part  of  the 
thing,  but  doea  not  poaaesa  the  other  parta,  and 
though  the  diviaion  into  parta  ia  only  ideal,  thia 
doea  not  affect  the  legal  consideration  of  the  matter. 
Peraona  may  alao  poaaeaa  the  same  thing  in  dif- 
ferent aenaea,  aa  in  the  caae  of  the  debtor  and  hia 
creditor  who  has  received  from  him  a  pignua. 

Though  thinga  incorporeal  are  not  atrictly  ob< 
jecta  of  poaaeaaion,  vet  there  ia  a  Juria  quaai  poa- 
aeaaio of  them,  aa  for  inatance  in  the  caae  of  aer- 
vitutea.  The  ezerciae  of  a  right  of  thia  kind  ia 
analogous  to  the  poaaeaaion  of  a  corporeal  thing :  in 
other  words,  aa  real  posaession  conaiata  in  the  exer- 
cise of  ownership,  ao  thia  kind  of  poaaeaaion,  which 
ia  fiuhioned  from  analogy  to  the  other,  conaiata  in 
the  ezerciae  of  a  jua  in  re  or  a  right  which  ia  not 
ownerahip.  In  the  caae  of  Poesesaion,  it  is  the 
thing  (oorpmt)  which  is  poaaeaaed,  and  not  the 
property :  by  analogy  then  we  ahould  not  say  that 
the  servitus  or  the  jus  in  re  ia  poaaeaaed.  But  as 
in  the  caae  of  a  jus  in  re  there  is  nothing  to  which 
the  notion  of  possession  can  be  attached,  while  in 
the  case  of  ownerahip  there  is  the  thing  to  which 
we  apply  the  notion  of  poaaeaaion,  we  aro  con^ 
pelled  to  resort  to  the  ezpreaaion  Jvria  Quaai  Poa- 
aeaaio, by  which  nothing  more  is  meant  than  the 
exercise  of  a  jua  in  re,  which  exerciae  haa  the  aame 
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relation  to  the  jus  in  re,  that  proper  poaaeaaion  has 
to  ownerahip.     (Savigny,  pi  166.) 

In  order  to  the  acquiaition  of  juristical  Poaaeaaio, 
approhenaion  and  animus  are  neoeaaary.  The  ap- 
prehension of  a  corporeal  thing  is  such  a  dealing 
with  it  as  empowers  the  person  who  intends  to 
acquire  the  possession  to  operate  on  the  thing  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  persons.  Actual  cor- 
poreal contact  with  the  thing  is  not  neoeaaary  to 
apprehension :  it  is  enough  if  there  is  some  act  oa 
the  part  of  the  penon  who  intends  to  acquire  poa- 
aeaaion, which  givea  him  the  phyaical  capad^  to 
operate  on  the  wing  at  hia  pleaaure.  Thua  in  the 
caae  of  a  piece  of  ground,  he  who  entera  upon  part 
ia  oonaidered  to  have  entered  upon  the  whole.  A 
man  may  acquire  poaaeaaion  of  what  ia  contained 
in  a  thing  by  delivery  of  the  key  which  givea  him 
acceaa  to  the  oontenta,  in  the  preaenoe  of  (apcid) 
the  thing.  The  caae  mentioned  in  the  Digeat 
(Dig.  1&  tit  1.  s.  74)  ia  that  of  the  key  of  a 
granary  being  delivered  in  eight  of  the  granaiy 
(apud  koma).  The  delivery  of  the  key  la  not  a 
aymbolical  delivery,  aa  aome  have  anppoaed,  but 
it  ia  the  delivery  of  the  meana  of  getting  at  the 
thing.  (Compare  Lord  Hardwickels  remarica  on 
thia  matter.  Ward  v.  Turner,  2  Yea.) 

The  animua  conaiats  in  the  will  to  treat  aa  onela 
own  the  thing  that  ia  the  object  of  oar  apprehen- 
aion.  All  peraona  therefcMre  who  are  legally  in- 
competent to  will,  are  incompetent  to  acquire  a 
juriatical  poaaeaaion.  Infimtea  and  furioai  are 
examplea  of  auch  peraonaL  If  a  man  haa  the  de- 
tention of  a  thing,  ne  can  acquire  the  Poaaeaaio  by 
the  animua  alone ;  fisr  the  other  condition  haa 
been  already  complied  with. 

In  order  that  juriatical  poaaesaion  may  be  ac- 
quired, there  must  alwaya  be  the  animua  on  the  part 
of  him  who  intenda  to  acquire  the  poaseaaion ;  but 
the  act  of  apprehenaion  (fiorpui)  may  be  effected 
by  another  as  his  repreaentative^  if  that  other  doea 
the  neoeaaary  acta,  and  with  the  intention  of  ac- 
quiring the  poaaeaaion  for  the  other,  and  not  for 
himself.  (Paulna,  &  R.  ▼.  tit  2.  a  1.)  There 
mnat  be  a  certain  relation  between  the  person  for 
whom  poaaeaaion  ia  thua  acquired  and  tne  person 
who  acquirea  it  for  him,  either  of  legal  power  (po- 
feitos),  or  of  agency :  the  former  is  the  caae  of  a 
slave  or  filius  ft""'^""  who  obeys  a  command,  and 
the  latter  ia  the  caae  of  an  agent  who  foUowa  in- 
Btructiona  (nuuuUUum).  A  person,  who  ia  already 
the  repreaentative  of  asiother,  and  haa  the  Poaaeaaio 
of  a  thing,  may  by  the  animua  alone  ceaae  to  have 
the  Poaaeaaio  for  himaelf  and  have  it  for  that  other, 
retaining  only  the  bare  detention. 

Posaesaio,  that  ia  the  Right  of  Poaaeaaion,  can 
be  tiansferred,  without  the  tranafer  of  ownership. 
In  thia  caae  of  derivative  Poasesaio  the  apprehen- 
aion is  the  aame  aa  in  the  caae  of  acquiring  a 
juriatical  poaaeaaio ;  but  the  animua  with  which 
the  thing  la  apprehended,  cannot  be  the  *^  animua 
domini,**  but  merely  the  ^animus  possidendi,** 
that  is,  the  will  to  acquire  the  Jus  Possesaionia, 
which  the  Poaaeasor  tranafers,  and  nothing  more. 
The  Detention  of  a  thing  may  be  transferred  with- 
out the  ownership,  but  the  transfer  of  the  deten- 
tion is  not  always  accompanied  by  a  transfer  of  the 
Jus  Poaaeaaionia.  There  are  Vaee  clasaea  into 
which  all  acts  may  be  distributed  which  are  ac- 
companied with  a  tranafer  of  Detention :  1,  thoae 
which  are  never  the  foundation  of  a  derivative 
Poaaeaaio,  2,  those  which  alwaya  are,  and  8,  dioaa 
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irhieh  are  sometimes.  The  First  class  compre- 
hends such  cases  as  those  when  the  detention  of  a 
thing  is  transferred  to  an  agent  {promraior)^  and 
the  case  of  a  Commodatom.  [Commooatum.] 
The  Second  class  comprehends  the  case  of  the 
Emphytenta,  which  is  a  Possessio,  but  only  a  de- 
rivatiTe  one,  as  the  Emphyteuta  has  not  the  animus 
domini ;  it  also  comprehends  the  case  of  the  cre- 
ditor who  receives  the  detention  of  a  pignus  by  a 
contractus  pignoris,  and  with  the  detention,  the  Jus 
PoBsessionis  ;  but  it  does  not  comprehend  the  case 
of  a  Pignus  praetoriura,  Pienus  in  causa  judicati 
captum,  nor  a  Pactum  hypotnecae.  In  the  case  of 
a  contractus  Pignoris,  when  the  thing  was  deli- 
vered to  the  creditor,  he  had  Possetmo,  that  is,  a 
right  to  the  Interdicts,  but  not  Poustsio  dvUia, 
that  is,  the  Right  of  Usucapion.  The  debtor  had 
no  PotBorio  at  all,  but  by  virtue  of  an  exception  to 
a  general  rule,  the  usucapion  that  had  been  com- 
menced, still  continued.  The  Third  class  compre- 
hends Deposituni  and  Precarium. 

The  Right  of  Possession  consists  in  the  right  to 
the  protection  of  the  Interdict  [Intsrdigtum], 
and  this  protection  is  also  extended  to  Jura  in  re. 
The  relation  of  the  Juris  quasi  possessio  to  Pos- 
sessio has  been  already  explained.  The  objects  of 
this  Juris  quasi  possessio  are  Personal  servitutes, 
Re^  servitutes,  and  Jura  in  re  which  do  not 
belong  to  the  claiss  of  Servitutes,  of  which  Super- 
ficies is  the  only  proper  instance.  (Savigny,  p.  525.) 

I  In  all  the  cases  of  Juris  quasi  possessio,  the  ac- 
quisition and  the  continuance  of  the  right  of  pos- 
session depend  on  the  corpus  and  animus  ;  and  the 
animus  is  to  be  viewed  exactly  in  the  same  way 

^  as  in  the  case  of  possession  of  a  corporeal  thing. 
The  exercise  of  Personal  servitutes  (particularly 
iisus  and  ususfructus)  is  inseparable  from  the 
natund  possession  of  the  thing ;  and  the  posses- 
iion  of  them  is  consequently  acquired  in  the  same 
way  as  the  possession  of  a  corporeal  thing.  As  to 
the  Juris  quasi  possessio  of  Real  Servitutes,  there 
are  two  cases :  either  he  who  has  a  right  to  the 
Servitus,  must  do  some  act,  which  if  he  had  not 
the  right,  he  might  be  forbidden  to  do  {mrviiiu 
mae  in  paiiendo  eoruuit);  or  the  owner  of  property 
nas  no  right  to  do  some  particular  thing,  which,  if 
the  right  did  not  exist,  he  might  do  (serodw  quae 
m  noH  /adendo  eonsuHt).  As  to  the  first  dass, 
which  may  be  called  Positive  Servitutes,  the 
acquisition  of  the  Juris  quasi  possessio  consists 
merely  in  doing  some  act,  which  is  the  object  of 
the  right,  and  the  doing  of  this  act  must  be  for  the 
purpose  of  exercising  the  right  (Dig.  8.  tit  6. 
1.25.)  This  rule  applies  to  the  Jus  Itineris, 
Actus,  Viae,  and  others,  which  are  independent  of 
the  possession  of  any  other  property  by  the  person 
who  claims  the  Jus.  Such  an  act  as  the  Jus  tigni 
inmiittendi,  or  the  drivinff  a  beam  into  the  wall  of 
one*B  neighbour's  house,  is  a  right  connected  with 
the  possession  of  another  piece  of  property,  and  the 
possession  of  this  right  consists  in  the  exercise  of 
It  As  to  the  second  class  which  may  be  called 
Negative  Servitutes,  the  Juris  quasi  possessio  is 
acquired  in  consequence  of  the  person  whose  right 
is  thereby  limited^  attempting  to  do  some  act  con- 
trary to  the  right  of  the  person  who  claims  the 
servitus,  and  meeting  with  opposition  to  such  act 
and  acquiescmg  in  the  opposition.  (Dig.  8.  tit  5. 
a.  6.)  This  Juris  quasi  possessio  may  also  be 
founded  on  a  legal  title,  that  is,  on  any  juristical 
tnmsaction  which  can  give  snch  right 
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Every  possession  continues  so  long  as  the  coipn 
and  the  animus  continue.  (Savigny,  p.  339.)  If 
both  cease  or  either  of  them  ceases,  the  poisettioD 
is  gone.  (Dig.  41.  tit  2.  s.  3.  46.)  Ai  to  tiie 
corpus,  the  possession  is  lost,  when  in  ooniequeoct 
of  any  event  the  possessor  cannot  opexate  on  th« 
thing  at  his  pleasure,  as  before.  In  the  case  of 
moveable  'things,  the  possession  is  lost,  when  as- 
other  person  has  got  hold  of  them,  either  by  force 
or  secretly :  in  the  case  of  immoveable  things,  it  u 
lost  when  a  man  has  turned  another  out  of  the  pos- 
session ;  but  if  in  the  absence  of  the  possessor,  an- 
other occupies  his  land  without  his  knondedge,  he 
does  not  lose  the  possession  tiQ  he  attempts  to  ex- 
ercise ownership  over  the  land  and  is  prevented  bj 
the  person  then  in  possession  of  it,  or  through  feiir 
does  not  attempt  to  recover  his  poaseasion.  The 
possession  thus  acquired  by  the  new  possessor  ii  a 
violenta  possessio.  If  the  former  poaaessor  knom 
the  fiact  and  acquiesces  by  doing  noUiing,  he  losei 
the  possession  by  the  animus  alone.  In  the  case 
of  possession  being  lost  by  animus  alone,  it  may 
be  effected  either  expressly  or  tacitly ;  the  only 
thing  necessary  is  thiU  there  must  be  an  intention 
to  give  up  the  possession*  The  possession  is  loit 
corpora  et  animo,  when  the  possessor  gives  np  a 
thing  to  another  to  possess  as  his  own.  In  th« 
case  of  a  Juris  quasi  possessio,  as  well  as  in  tbat 
of  Possessio  proper,  the  continuance  of  the  poaaesiio 
depends  on  the  corpus  and  animus  together. 
There  can  be  no  Juris  quasi  possessio  without  the 
animus  possidendi ;  and  if  there  be  merely  the 
animus  possidendi,  the  Juris  quasi  possesiio  moit 
cease. 

Possessio  can  be  lost  by  means  of  a  pefson  who 
represents  the  Possessor.  Such  penon  mayhho- 
sdf  acquire  the  possession  by  exercising  the  ammss 
possidoidi,  when  it  is  accompanied  with  a  sufficient 
corporeal  act:  in  the  case  of  moveable  things,  thii 
is  fiirtum  ;  in  the  case  of  immoveable  things,  it  is 
violent  dispossession.  The  possession  can  be  lost 
through  the  representative,  in  all  cases  in  which  it 
would  have  been  lost  by  the  possessor,  if  there  had 
been  no  representation. 

In  many  of  the  systematic  expositions  of  Romas 
Law,  the  theory  of  Possessio  is  treated  as  intro- 
ductory to  the  theory  of  Ownership  (/>9«tiitiMi)L 
The  view  which  has  been  here  given  of  it,  i*  al«> 
not  universally  acquiesced  in,  but  it  is  the  correct 
view.  For  instance,  Oans  in  his  chapter  on  Pos- 
session (i^stem  det  Rim.  Oimlreeiis  im  Cfrmdfim, 
<£ie.)  b^fins  with  the  two  following  sections :  — 

§  103.  Darstellung  der  verscUedenen  herKh- 
enden  Meinungen  fiber  den  Besitx.  —  D^  Besits 
ist  kein  blesses  Factum,  und  ensteht  nicht  als 
Recht,  durch  den  umwMf  des  Unrechta. 

§  104.     Der  Besits  us  das  Eigenthum  nach  def 
Seite  des  bloss  besonderen  willens. — Anfongendes 
priUumtives  Eigenthmn. 

Savigny^  view  on  the  contrary  is  briefly  thia: 
*^  Possession  is  a  Fact  (Foctam),  so  fiir  as  a  mere 
fiictish  {trnfurutiotd)  relation  {ddeniion)  is  Uie 
foundation  of  it  But  Possession  is  also  a  Riftht, 
so  for  as  rights  are  connected  with  the  bare  exist- 
ence of  the  relation  of  Fact  Consequently  PosKt- 
sion  is  both  Fact  and  Right^ 

Also — '^  The  only  Right  arising  from  bare  Pos> 
session  is  a  Right  to  the  Inteitlicts  ** — and'^tiie 
Right  to  the  Interdicts  is  founded  on  the  foct  of 
the  Exercise  of  Ownership  being  obstructed  wroog- 
fiilly,  as  for  instance,  by  forces** 
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On  what  flroimd  is  bare  PoMession  to  be  main- 
tained, if  it  u  not  a  Right  ?  The  answer  is,  that 
Possession  cannot  be  disturbed  except  by  force, 
and  force  is  not  allowed.  The  inndamental  notion 
then  is  this  ;  a  violent  disturbance  of  Possession  is 
an  attack  on  a  man*s  personaUty-,  on  his  freedom* 

It  is  shown  in  the  article  AorariakLbobs  that 
the  oriffm  of  the  Roman  doctrine  of  Possession  may 
probably  be  traced  to  the  Possessio  of  the  Ager 
Publicus.  Possessio,  Possessor,  and  Possidere  are 
the  proper  technical  terms  nsed  by  the  Roman 
writers  to  express  the  possession  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Public  Lands.  These  terms  did  not 
express  ownership  (ear  jmre  Qmritium)  :  they  had 
in  fiict  no  more  relation  to  ownership  than  the 
Possessio  of  which  this  article  treats.  Still  the 
notion  of  this  kind  of  use  and  enjoyment  was 
such,  that  one  may  easily  conMire  how  the  term 
Possessio  became  aj^licable  to  various  cases  in 
which  there  was  no  Qniritarian  ownership,  but 
something  that  had  an  analogy  to  it  Thus  in  the 
case  of  Damnum  infectum,  with  reference  to  the 
second  missio  in  possessionem  {em  mctuido  deento\ 
the  Praetor  says  **  possidere  jubebo,**  which  is 
equivalent  to  giving  bonitarian  ownership  with  the 
power  of  usucapion.  A  ususfructus  which  could 
only  be  maintained  by  the  Jus  Praetorium,  was  a 
Possessio  ususfructus  as  opposed  to  Dominium 
ususfructus.  The  expressions  Hereditatis  or  bo- 
norum  possessio  do  not  mean  the  actual  possession 
of  the  things,  but  the  peculiar  chaiacter  of  the 
Praetotia  hereditas  :  for  this  Bonorum  possessio 
has  the  same  relation  to  the  Hereditas  that  Boni- 
tarian has  to  Quiritarian  ownership.  [Dominium  ; 
HxRxs.]  Now  there  is  a  clear  analogy  in  all 
these  instances  to  the  Possessio  of  &e  Ager 
Publicus,  which  consists  in  this,  that  in  both  cases 
an  actual  exclusive  enjoyment  of  a  particular  per- 
son to  a  particular  thing  is  recognized.  This  will 
also  explain  how  property  in  provincial  ground 
came  to  be  called  Possessio:  such  property  was 
not  Quiritarian  ownership,  but  it  was  a  right  to 
the  exclusite  enjoyment  of  the  land,  a  right  which 
the  word  Possessio  sufficiently  expressed.  Thus 
the  name  Possessio  was  transferred  from  the  Right 
to  its  Object ;  and  Ager  and  Possessio  were  thus 
opposed:  Ager  was  a  piece  of  land  which  was 
the  object  of  Quiritarian  ownership,  and  Possessio 
a  piece  of  land  which  was  either  accidentally  an 
object  only  of  Bonitarian  ownership,  as  a  fundus 
Italicus  of  which  there  had  been  merely  tradition  ; 
or  it  was  land  that  could  not  be  the  object  of  Quiri- 
tarian ownership,  such  as  Provincial  land  (Javo- 
lenus,  Dig.  50.  tit  16.  s.  115),  and  the  old  Ager 
Publicus. 

Other  matters  relating  to  Possessio  ^ypear  to  be 
explained  by  this  view  of  its  historical  origin.  The 
Interdictum  recuperandae  possessionis  relates  onlv 
to  land,  a  circumstance  which  is  consistent  with 
the  hypoUiesis  of  the  origin  of  Possessio.  The 
nature  of  the  Pxecarium  also  is  explained,  when 
we  know  that  it 'expressed  originally  the  relation 
between  the  Patronus  and  the  Cliens  who  occupied 
the  Possessio  of  the  Patronus  as  a  tenant  at  will 
and  could  be  ejected  by  the  Interdictum  de  pre- 
cario,  if  he  did  not  quit  on  notice.  Further,  we 
may  thus  explain  the  apparent  inconsistency  in  the 
case  of  a  lessee  of  Ager  Vectigalis,  who  though  he 
bad  only  a  jus  in  re,  had  yet  juristical  Possessio : 
the  Ager  Vectigalis  was  in  fibct  fisshioned  aoooid- 
ing  to  the  analogy  of  the  old  Ager  Publicus,  and  it 
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was  a  simple  process  to  transfer  it  to  that  notion  of 
Possessio  which  had  existed  in  the  case  of  the  Ager 
Publicus.    [Empuytxusi&j 

This  article  read  in  connection  with  the  artida 
on  the  Agiariae  L^es,  and  the  Licinian  Roga- 
tions [Lax,  pa  693,  694],  will  give  the  reader  an 
outline  of  the  law  of  Possession  both  in  relation  to 
the  Ager  Publicus  and  Privatus. 

The  preceding  view  of  possession  is  from 
Savigny,  Dot  Redd  det  BetUsn^  filth  ed.  1827. 
There  is  an  analysis  of  this  excellent  work  by 
Wamkdnig^  **  Analyse  du  tiaittf  de  la  possessioo 
par  M.  de  Savigny,  Li^  1824  ;**  and  a  snmmaiy 
view  of  Savigny^  Theoir  is  given  by  Mackeldey, 
LekfimA^  <C«.  il  pi  7.  See  also  Puchta,  JuaL  U. 
§  224  ;  Gaius,  iv.  138—170  ;  Inst  4.  tit  15  ; 
Dig.  41.  tit  2,  3  ;  43.  tit  16—23,  26,  31  ;  Cod. 
7.  tit  32 ;  8.  tit  4,  5,  6,  9  ;  Cod.  Theod.  4.  tit 
22, 23.  [G.  L.] 

POSSE'SSIO  BONORUM.  [Bonorum  Pos- 

8B88IO.] 

POSSE'SSIO  CLANDESTI'NA.      [Intrr- 

DICTUM.] 

POSTI'CUM.    [Janua.] 

POSTLIMI'NIUM,  JUS  POSTLIMI'NII. 
**  There  are,**  says  Pomponius  (Dig.  49.  tit  15. 
a  14),  **two  kinds  of  Postliminium,  for  a  man 
may  either  return  himself  or  recover  something.** 
Postliminium  is  further  defined  by  Paulus  (Dig. 
49.  tit  15.  s.  19)  to  be  the  **  right  of  recovering  a 
lost  thing  from  an  extraneus  and  of  its  being  re- 
stored to  its  former  status,  which  right  has  been 
established  between  us  (the  Romans)  and  free  peo- 
ple and  kings  by  usage  and  laws  {monbiu  ae 
Uffibus)  ;  for  what  we  fiive  lost  in  war  or  even  out 
of  war,  if  we  recover  it,  we  are  said  to  recover 
postliminio ;  and  this  usage  has  been  introduced 
by  natural  equity,  in  older  that  he  who  was 
wrongfrdly  detained  by  strangers,  should  recover 
his  former  rights  on  returning  into  his  own  terri- 
tories {jm  fnea  swm).**  Again  Paulus  sava,  '^a 
man  seems  to  have  returned  Postb'minio,  when  he 
has  entered  our  territarr  (m  jUie$  nottroa  Mira- 
verii)  ;  as  a  foundation  is  laid  for  a  Postliminium 
(ticMH  (idnutiitttr*)  (?)  when  he  has  gone  beyond  our 
territories  (M^niu  nodfxft  eaeeeitii).  But  if  a  man 
has  come  into  a  state  in  alliance  (»oeia)  or  friend- 
ship with  Rome,  or  has  come  to  a  King  in  alliance 
or  friendship  with  Rome,  he  appears  to  have  forth* 
with  returned  by  Postliminium,  because  he  then 
first  begins  to  be  safe  under  the  name  of  the  Roman 
state.**  These  extracts  are  made  for  the  purpose 
of  clearing  up  the  Etymology  of  this  word,  as  to 
which  there  was  a  difierence  of  opinion.  (Cic. 
Top,  8.)  The  explanation  of  Scaevola,  as  given 
by  Cicero,  has  reference  to  the  etymoloffy  of  the 
word,  post  and  Umen :  **  what  has  been  kst  by  us 
and  has  come  to  an  enemy  and  as  it  were  has  gone 
from  its  own  limen,  and  then  has  afterwards  (pott) 
returned  to  the  lame  limen,  seems  to  have  returned 
by  Postliminium.**  According  to  this  explanation, 
the  limen  was  the  boundary  or  limit  within  which 
the  thing  was  under  the  authority  of  Rome  and 
an  object  of  Roman  law.  A  recent  writer  (Ooet- 
tling,  Cfetekickte  der  Rom.  Staattverfiunmg^  P*  ^  ^7) 
suggests  that  Postliminium  must  be  view«i  in  a 
sense  analogous  to  Pomoerium.  There  is  a  fimdfhl 
expUnation  of  the  matter  by  Plutarch  (Quoeit 
Rom,  5)  in  his  answer  to  the  question.  Why  are 
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thofe  wbo  have  been  fidsely  reported  to  hare  died 
m  a  foreign  land,  not  .received  into  the  house 
through  the  door,  in  case  of  their  retom^  but  let 
down  through  an  opening  in  the  roof? 

If  a  Roman  citizen  during  war  came  into  the 
power  of  an   enemy,  he   sustained  a  diminntio 
capitis  maxima,  and  all  his  civil  rights  were  in 
abeyance.     Being  captured  by  the  enemy,  he  be- 
came a  slave  ;  but  his  rights  over  his  children,  if 
he  had  any,  were  not  destroyed,  but  were  said  to 
be  in  abeyance   (peHdere)  by  virtue  of  the  Jus 
Postliminii :  when  he  returned,  his  children  were 
again  in  his  power :  and  if  he  died  in  captivity, 
they  became  sui  juris.    Whether  their  condition 
as  sui  juris  dated  from  the  time  of  the  captivity  or 
of  the  death,  was  a  disputed  matter  (Gains,  i.  129)  ; 
but  Ulpian,  who  wrote  after  Gains,  declares  that 
in  such  case  he  must  be  considered  to  have  died, 
when  he  tvas  made  captive  ;  and  this  is  certainly 
the  true  deduction  from  the  premises.    In  the  case 
of  a  filius  or  nepos  being  made  a  captive,  the  pa- 
rental power  was  suspended  (in  smpenso).    If  the 
son  returned,  he  obtained  his  civic  rights  and  the 
father  resumed  his  parental  power ;  which  is  the 
case  mentioned  in  the  Digest  (49.  tit  15.  s.  14). 
As  to  a  wife,  the  matter  was  different :  the  hus- 
band did  not  recover  his  wiife  jure  postliminii,  but 
the  marriage  was  renewed  by  consent.    This  rule 
of  law  involves  the  doctrine,  that  if  a  husband  was 
captured  by  the  enemy,  his  marriage,  if  any  then 
existed,  was  dissolved.    If  a  Roman  was  ransomed 
by  another  person,  he  became  free,  but  he  was  in 
the  nature  of  a  pledge  to  the  ransomer,  and  the 
Jus  Postliminii  had  no  effect  till  he  had  paid  the 
ransom  money. 

Sometimes  by  an  act  of  the  state  a  man  was 
given  up  bound  to  an  enemy  ;  and  if  the  enemy 
would  not  receive  him,  it  was  a  question  whether 
he  had  the  Jus  Postliminii  This  was  the  case 
with  Sp.  Postumius  who  was  given  up  to  the 
Samnites,  and  with  C  Hostilius  Mancinus  who 
was  given  up  to  the  Numantines  ;  but  the  better 
opinion  was  that  they  had  no  Jus  Postliminii  (Cic. 
De  Or.  i.  40,  DeOf.m,  30,  Top.  8,  Pro  Om- 
eifta,  c.  34  ;  Dig.  49.  tit  15.  s.  4  ;  50.  tit  7.  s.  17) : 
and  Mancinus  was  restored  to  his  civic  rights  by  a 
Lex.     (Dig.  50.  tit  7.  s.  17.) 

Cicero  (Pro  Balbo,  c.  12)  uses  the  word  Postli- 
minium in  a  different  sense  ;  for  he  applies  it  to 
the  case  of  a  man  who  had,  by  his  own  voluntary 
act,  ceased  to  be  a  citizen  of  a  state,  and  subse- 
quently resumed  his  original  civic  rights  by  Postli- 
minium. 

It  appears  that  the  Jos  Postliminii  was  founded 
on  the  fiction  of  the  captive  having  never  been 
absent  from  home  ;  a  fiction  which  was  of  easy  ap- 
plication, for  as  the  captive  during  his  absence 
could  not  do  any  legal  act,  the  inteniil  of  captivity 
was  a  period  of  legal  non-activity,  which  was  ter- 
minated by  his  showing  himself  again. 

The  Romans  acknowledged  capture  in  war  as 
the  source  of  ownership  in  other  nations,  as  they 
claimed  it  in  their  own  case.  Accordingly  things 
taken  by  the  enemy  lost  their  Roman  owners  ;  but 
when  they  were  recovered,  they  reverted  to  their 
original  owners.  This  was  the  case  with  land  that 
had  been  occupied  by  the  enemy,  and  with  the  fol- 
lowing moveables,  which  are  enumerated  by  Cicero 
as  Res  Postliminii  (Top,  8),** homo  (that  is  slaves), 
navis,  mulus  clitellarius,  equus,  equa  quae  firaena 
recipere  solet"  (Compare  Festns,  i.v.  PoiUmimtim,) 
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AmiB  woe  not  Res  Postliminii,  for  it  was  amaxim 
that  they  could  not  be  honourably  lost 

The  recovery  above  referred  to  seems  to  mean  tlie 
recovery  by  the  Roman  state  or  by  the  original 
owner.    If  an  individual  recaptured  from  an  enemy 
what  had  belonged  to  a  Roman  citizen,  it  would  be 
consistent  that  we  should  suppose  that  the  thii^ 
recaptured  was  made  his  own  by  the  act  of  cap- 
ture ;  but  if  it  was  a  res  postliminii,  this  migbt 
not  be  the   case.     If  a  thing,  as  a  slave,  wu 
ransomed  by  a  person  not  the  owner,  the  owner 
could  not  have  it  till  he  had  paid  the  ransom :  hot 
it  does  not  appear  to  be  stated  how  the  matter 
was  settled,  if  a  Roman  citizen  recaptured  propertf 
(of  the  class  res  postliminii)  that  had  belong 
to  another  Roman  citizen.     This  apparent  diffi- 
culty may  perhaps  be  solved  thus :  in  time  of  war 
no  Roman  citizen  could  individually  be  oonsidered 
as  acting  on  his  own  behalf  under  any  circum- 
stances, and  therefore  whatever  he  did  was  the  set 
of  the  State.     It  is  a  remark  of  Labeo  (Dig.  49. 
tit  15.  s.  28),  ''Si  quid  bello  captom  est,  in 
praeda  est,  non  postliminio  redit ;  **  and  Pomponiu 
(Dig.  49.  tit  15.  8. 20)  states,  that  if  the  enemv 
is  expelled  from  Roman  lands,  the  lands  return  to 
their  former  owners,  being  neither  considered  pub- 
lic land  nor  praeda ;  in  making  which  remaik  be 
evidently  assumes  the^aienx^  doctrine  laid  down  by 
Labeo.    Paulus  also,  in  his  remark  on  Labeoli  mis 
of  law,  merely  mentions  an  exception  to  the  rule, 
which  is  of  a  peculiar  kind.    If  then  anything  taken 
in  war  was  booty  {praeda\  to  what  did  Uie  Jns 
Postliminii  apply  ?    It  applied  at  least  to  all  that 
was  restored  by  treaty  or  was  included  in  the  tenns 
of  surrender,  and  slaves  no  doubt  were  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  all  such  thinn  as  were  captured  or 
lost  in  time  of  war ;  and  uiey  were  things  that 
could  be  easily  identified,  and  restored  to  their 
owners.     It  also  applied  to  a  slave  who  escaped 
from  the  enemy  and  returned  to  his  master.    The 
maxim  ''quae  res  hostiles  apnd  noa   sunt,  oeea- 
pantiuni  fiunf*  (Dig.  40.  tit  1.  a.  51)  has  oo 
reference  to  captdre  from  the  enemy,  as  it  B(»ne> 
times  seems  to  be  supposed.  (MOhlenbmch,  Dod. 
Pand.  p.  242.) 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  explanation  of  one 
difficulty,  that  has  been  already  suggeated,  raises 
another.  According  to  this  explanatioii,  if  a  mao 
in  time  of  war  recaptured  his  own  slave,  it  would 
be  praeda,  and  he  would  not  at  once  reeover  the 
ownership,  as  above  supposed.  The  answer  is, 
that  it  may  be  so,  and  that  this  matter  of  Postli- 
minium, particularly  as  regards  things,  wmita  fix  a 
careful  investigation.  As  a  general  nde  all  move- 
ables belonging  to  an  enemy,  which  were  captured 
by  a  Roman  army,  were  Praeda,  ai^mently  not 
the  property  of  the  individual  soldjer  who  hap- 
pened to  lay  his  hands  on  them,  but  the  propertf 
of  the  state  or  at  least  of  the  army.  Now  tltt 
difficulty  is  to  ascertain  whether  all  moveables  so 
taken  were  Praeda,  taeoept  Res  PoatUminii ;  or 
whether  all  things  so  taken  were  Pxaeda,  Res 
Postliminii  included.  In  the  former  case,  the 
Res  Postliminii  vronld  be  the  pn^eitf  of  the 
owner  when  he  could  prove  them  to  have  been 
his,  as  in  the  case  mentioned  by  Livy  (t.  16)  :  in 
the  latter,  when  a  thing  had  become  Praeda,  it 
had  lost  its  capacity  (if  we  may  so  speak)  of  beiog 
a  Res  PostlimiuiL  The  distinction  hen  made  is  a 
fundamental  one.  The  difficulty  partly  aiiaai 
from  the  expresiioa  of  Labeo  above  quoted*  8i 
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foid  &§.,  where  the  Florentine  reading  hai  bean 
followed.  Bat  Bynkenhoek  (Op.  Onm,  I  p.  76) 
amende  the  leading  into  Si  quod,  &c.,  the  propriety 
of  which  may  be  doahted.    [Prabda.] 

If  a  man  made  a  will  before  he  was  taken  cap« 
tiTc,  and  afterwards  letnmed,  the  will  was  good 
jore  poBtliminiL  If  he  died  in  captivity,  the  will 
was  good  by  the  Lex  Cornelia.  The  bw  of 
Postliminium  applied  to  time  of  peace  as  well  as 
war,  when  the  cirsomstanoei  were  such  that  the 
person  or  the  thing  could  become  the  property  of 
another  nation  (Dig.  49.  tit  15.  s.  5),  as  for 
instance  of  a  nation  that  had  neither  an  amicitia, 
hospitium,  nor  a  foedns  with  Rome ;  for  such 
might  be  the  relation  of  a  nation  to  Rome,  and  yet 
it  might  not  be  Hostis.  A  nation  was  not  Hostis, 
in  the  later  acceptation  of  that  term,  till  the  Ro- 
mans had  declared  war  against  it,  or  the  nation 
had  dedaied  war  against  Rome.  Robbers  and 
Pirates  were  not  hostes,  and  a  person  who  was 
captured  by  them  did  not  become  a  slave,  and 
therefore  had  no  need  of  the  Jus  Postliminii. 
There  are  some  remarks  on  Postliminium  in  Walter, 
€fe»ehiekie  d«$  Rom.  Reokitt  p.  50,  and  the  notes, 
1st  ed.  [O.  L.] 

POSTSIONA'NI.    [ExiBcrrua,  p.  502,  b.] 
POSTUMUS.    [H»R»8,  p.  601,  a.] 
POTESTAS.    [Patria  Potmtas.] 
PRA'CTORES  (vpdirropcs),  subordinate  offi- 
cers (JhfOfM  ^pcvfor,  says  PoUux,  yiii.  114)  who 
collected  the  fines  and  penalties  (iwiSoXhs  and 
Ttfi^ifjLora)  imposed  by  magistrates  and  courts  of 
jnsticMB,  and  payable  to  the  state.    The  magistrate 
who  imposed  the  fine,  or  the  ^f/A^y  Sticoanipiov, 

S.To  notice  thereof  in  writing  to  the  rpdicrop^s, 
e  was  then  said  iweypd^ur  rh  ritaifia  roU 
wpdmopeufj  and  the  debtor'k  name  TopoBo^ycu 
roh  wpdmopffty.  If  the  fine,  or  any  part  thereof 
was  to  go  to  a  temple,  the  like  notice  was  sent  to 
the  Tafdcu  of  the  god  or  goddess  to  whom  the 
temple  belonged.  (Aesch.  &  Timar^  5  ;  Andoc. 
de  MytL  11,  ed.  Steph. ;  Demosth.  o.  Tk«oor.  1328.) 
The  name  of  the  diebtor,  with  the  sum  which  he 
was  condemned  to  pay,  was  entered  by  the  trpix- 
roffts  in  a  tablet  in  the  Acropolis.  Hence  the 
debtor  was  said  to  be  ^ff^ypo^iiUms  r^  ZffiitoaUf^ 
or  4v  rg  &Kpoir^Xci.  It  was.  the  business  of  the 
wpdKTo^s  to  demand  payment  of  this  sum,  and,  if 
they  received  it,  to  pay  it  over  to  the  dvoS^irrfltt, 
and  also  to  erase  the  name  of  the  debtor  in  the  re- 
gister (i^aXtl^Miy  or  iiroAcl^ii^).  Such  erasure 
usually  took  place  in  the  presence  of  some  members 
of  the  senate.  An  ft^ti^is  lay  against  any  man 
who  made  or  caused  to  be  made  a  fraudulent  entry 
or  erasure  of  a  debt.  (Harpoc.  and  Suidas,  s.  v. 
Aypoi^loPf  diroS^KTcu,  i^Mtyypaip'fi :  Andoc  de 
Myst,  n,  ed.  Steph. ;  Demosth.  c.  Arittog.  778, 
0.  Thtoe,  1338.)  The  collectors  took  no  steps  to 
enforce  payment ;  but  after  the  expiration  of  the 
ninth  vpvrtania  from  the  registering  of  the  debt, 
(or  in  case  of  a  penal^  imposed  on  a  ypa^ 
Mpc«s,  after  the  expiration  of  eleven  days),  if  it 
still  remained  unpaid,  it  was  doubled,  and  an  entry 
made  accordingly.  (Aesch.  c  TVmatxA.  3,  ed. 
Steph. ;  Demosth.  c.  PaiU.  973,  c  Theocr.  1322, 
e,Neaer,  1347.)  Thereupon  immediate  measures 
might  be  taken  for  seizure  and  amfiscation  of  the 
debtor^  goods  ;  but  here  the  TpdtcTopts  had  no 
farther  duty  to  perform,  except  perhaps  to  give  in- 
bmnation  of  the  default  to  the  senate^  [C.  R.  K.] 
PRAECrNCTTO.  [AMPHiTHXATauM,  p.  87.] 
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PRAECO'NES,  criers,  were  employed  for  va- 
rious  purposes :  1.  In  sales  by  auction,  they  fre- 
quently advertised  the  thne,  place,  and  conditions 
of  sale :  they  seem  also  to  have  acted  the  part  of 
the  modem  auctioneer,  so  far  as  calling  out  the 
biddings  and  amusing  the  company,  though  the 
property  was  knocked  down  by  the  magister  auc- 
tionis.  (Hor.  Art  PoU,  419  ;  Cic  ad  AO,  xiu  40, 
<ia  Of.  iL  23.)  [Aucrio.]  2.  In  all  public  as 
semblies  they  ordered  silence.  (Liv.  iiL  47 ;  Phiut. 
Poen,  proL  11.)  3.  In  the  comitia  they  called 
the  centuries  one  by  one  to  give  their  votes,  pro- 
nounced the  vote  of  each  century,  and  called  out 
the  names  of  those  who  were  elected.  (Cic.  c. 
Verr.  v.  15,  pro  MU.  35.)  They  also  recited  the 
laws  that  were  to  be  passed.  4.  In  trials,  they 
summoned  the  accuser  and  the  accused,  the  plaintiff 
and  defendant  (Suet  7V6. 11.)  5.  In  the  publio 
games,  they  invitM  the  people  to  attend,  and  pro- 
claimal  the  victors.  (Cic  ad  Fam.  v.  12.)  6.  In 
solemn  funerals  they  also  invited  people  to  attend 
by  a  certain  form  ;  hence  these  funerals  were  called 
Funera  Indictiva.  (Festns,  «.  v.  QuirUes;  Suet 
JmL  84.)  7.  When  things  were  lost,  they  cried 
them  and  searched  for  them.  (Plant  Mere.  iiL  4. 
78 ;  Petron.  57.)  8.  In  the  infliction  of  capital 
puUshment,  they  sometimes  conveyed  the  com- 
mands of  the  magistrates  to  the  lictors.  (Liv.  xxvi. 
15.) 

Their  office,  caUed  praeoomum,  appears  to  have 
been  regarded  as  rather  disreputable  :  in  the  time 
of  Cicero  a  law  was  passed  preventing  all  persons 
who  had  been  praecones  fit>m  becoming  decuriones 
in  the  municipia.  (Cic  ad  Fam,  vi.  18.)  Under 
the  early  emperors,  however,  it  became  very  pro- 
fitable (Juv.  iii  157,  vii.  6  ;  Martial,  v.  56.  1 1, 
vi.  8.  5),  which  was  no  doubt  partly  owing  to 
fees,  to  which  they  were  entitled  in  the  courts  of 
justice  and  on  other  occasions,  and  partly  to  the 
bribes  which  they  received  from  the  suitors,  &c 

PRAEC(yNIUM.    [PRAaooNBs.] 

PRAEDA  signifies  moveable  thmgs  taken  by 
an  enemy  in  war.  Such  tilings  were  either  dis- 
tributed by  the  Imperetor  among  the  soldiers  (Liv. 
iL  42,  vi  13 ;  SalL  Jtig.  68),  or  sold  by  the 
quaestors,  and  the  produce  was  brought  into  the 
Aerarinm:  — 

"^istos  captives  dnos. 
Here  quos  emi  de  praeda  de  Quaestoribns.** 

(Plant  Cbp&  12.  1.) 

The  difference  between  Praeda  and  Manubiaa 
is  explained  by  Gkllius  (xiii.  24)  to  be  this :  — 
Praeda  is  the  things  themselves  that  are  taken  in 
war,  and  Manubiae  is  **pecunia  per  quaestorem 
populi  Romani  ex  praeda  vendita  contnicta :  ^  nor 
can  any  objection  to  this  explanation  be  derived 
from  the  words  of  Cicero  (de  Leg.  Apr.  ii.  22). 
When  prisoners  were  solci,  they  were  said  to  be 
sold  "sub  corona,^  the  true  explanation  of  which 
expression  is  probably  tbat  given  by  Gellius  (eti 
atUem  aUa^  die.  vii.  4).  The  mode  of  sale  of  other 
things  than  slaves  was  at  first  probably  in  detail, 
but  afterwards  in  the  lump,  that  is,  the  whole 
praeda  might  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  or  it 
might  be  sold  in  large  masses  which  contained  a 
great  number  of  separate  things,  in  which  cases 
the  whole  or  the  mass  would  pass  to  the  purchaser 
as  a  universitas,  and  he  might  retail  it  if  he  chose. 
This  mode  of  sale  in  the  lump  was  called  **sectiaoflai 
venire/*  and  the  purchaser  was  called  sector.     It 
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was  the  practice  to  let  up  a  spear  at  such  sales, 
which  was  afterwards  used  at  all  sales  of  things 
bj  a  magistratos  in  the  name  of  the  people. 
[Sacna] 

Coiresponding  to  the  acquisition  of  moveable 
things  in  war&re,  and  their  being  made  private  pro- 
perty, is  the  transfer  of  Ager  publicos,  which  was 
acquired  in  war,  to  individuals  bj  a  Lex  Agraiia 
or  de  coloniis  deducendis  orhjA  sale  by  the  quaes- 
tors (ager  quaestorius).  [Postliminium.]  [G.  L.] 
PRAEDIATOIL  [Prabs.] 
PRAEDIATO'RIUM  JUS.  [Prabs.] 
PRAEa)IUM.  This  word  originally  signified 
according  to  Varro  (L,L.  v.  40,  ed.  MUller)  any 
property  which  was  made  a  security  to  the  State 
by  a  Piaes  :  *^  Praedia  dicta,  item  ut  praedes,  a 
praestando,  quod  ea  pignori  data  publico  mancupis 
fidem  praestent^  Subsequently  the  word  was 
limited  to  signify  land  generally.  In  this  sense 
Praedia  were  divided  into  Rustics  and  Urbana, 
of  which  the  following  definition  has  been  given : 
Rnstiea  are  those  on  which  there  are  no  aedes  or 
which  are  in  the  country  (m  agro)  ;  and  Urbana 
are  those  which  are  in  the  city  and  comprise  build- 
ings. Those  incorporeal  things  which  consisted 
not  in  the  ownership  of  Praedia,  but  in  certain 
rights  with  respect  to  them,  were  called  Jura 
I^iediorum.  As  to  a  difference  in  the  mode  of 
transferring  such  Jura  in  the  case  of  Praedia  Rns- 
tiea and  Urbana  see  Gaius  (ii.  29).  A  Praedium 
which  was  liable  to  a  servitus  was  said  '*  servize,** 
and  was  **  a  praedium  serviens.** 

Provincialia  Praedia  were  either  stipendiaria  or 
tributaria:  the  former  were  in  those  provinces 
which  were  considered  to  belong  to  the  Populus 
Romanus  ;  and  the  latter  in  those  provinces  which 
were  considered  to  belong  to  the  Caesar.  (Gains, 
ii.  21.)  [G.  L.] 

PRAEFECTU'RA.     [Colonia,  pp.  818,  b, 
819,  a.] 
PRAEFECrrUS  AERA'RII.    [Arrarium.] 
PRAEFECTUS  ANNCNAEjthe  praefect  of 
the  provisions,  especially  of  the  corn-market,  was 
not  a  regular  magistrate  under  the  republic,  but 
was    only   appointed  in   cases  of  extraordinary 
scarcity,  when  ne  had  the  entire  charge  of  supply- 
ing the  capital  with  provisions,  especially  with 
com,  and  fixed  the  price  at  which  the  latter  was 
to  be  sold.    This  magistrate  was  appointed  for  the 
first  time  in  b.  c.  439.   (Liv.  iv.  12 ;  Niebuhr, 
UisL  of  RomSj  ii  p.  418.)     The  superintendence 
of  the  corn-market  throughout  the  wnole  republic 
was  at  a  later  period  entrusted  to  Pompey  for  a 
period  of  five  years  (Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  9  ;  Cic  ad 
AtL  iv.  1  ;  Liv.  £^t.  104)  ;  and  in  accordance 
with  this  example  Augustus  took  the  same  super- 
intendence upon  himself,  and  commanded  that  two 
persons,  who  had  been  praetors  five  yean  before, 
should  be  appointed  every  year  for  the  distribution 
of  the  com.   (Dion  Cass.  liv.  1  ;  euram  /rmnenH 
populo  dwidundi^  Suet  Awf.  87.)     Subsequently 
Augustus  assigned  this  duty  to  two  persons  of 
consular  rank  (Dion  C^ass.  Iv.  26,  31)  ;  but  he 
also  created  an  officer  under  the  title  of  Prarfechu 
Antumae,  who  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
above-mentioned  officers.     This  office  was  a  per- 
manent one,  and  appears  to  have  been  only  held 
by  one  person  at  a  time :  he  had  jurisdiction  over 
aU  matten  appertaining  to  the  com-market,  and, 
like  the  Prae/edus  Fij^iim,  was  chosen  firom  the 
Equitea,  and  was  not  reckoned  among  the  ordinaiy 
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magistrates.  (Dion  Csss.  Hi.  24 ;  Dig.  1.  tit  2. 
s.  2.  §  33  ;  14.  tit  1.  s.  1.  §  18.  tit  5.  s.  8 ;  48. 
tit  2.  s.  13.)  The  Praefectns  Annonae  coDtiniied 
to  exist  till  die  latest  times  of  the  empire :  n^>ect- 
mg  his  duties  in  later  times  see  Walter,  Cfrndu 
det  Rom.  Rechts,  §  860,  2d  ed.  Comp.  Frumxn- 

TARIAS  LrOX& 

PRAEFECTUS  AQUA'RUM.  [Aquai 
Ductus,  p.  11^,  b.] 

PRAEFECTUS  CASTROHUM,  pnefect  of 
the  camp^  is  first  mentioned  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus.  There  was  one  to  each  legion.  (YelL 
Pat  a  119  ;  Tac.  Aim,  1 20,  xiv.  37.)  We  learn 
from  Vegetius  (ii  10)  that  it  was  his  duty  to  at- 
tend to  all  matters  connected  with  the  making  of 
a  camp,  such  as  the  vallum,  finssa,  Ac,  and  also  to 
the  internal  economy  of  it 

PRAEFECTUS  CLASSIS,  the  commander  of 
a  fleet.  This  title  was  frequently  given  in  the 
times  of  the  republic  to  the  commander  of  a  fleet 
(Liv.  xxvL  48,  xxxvi.  42)  ;  but  Augustas  ap- 
pointed two  permanent  officers  with  this  title,  one 
of  whom  was  stationed  at  Ravenna  on  the  H*- 
driatic  and  the  other  at  Misenum  on  the  Tuscan 
sea,  each  having  the  command  of  a  fleet  (Suet 
Aug.  49  ;  Veget  iv.  82  ;  Tac.  Hiti,  iii.  12.) 

PRAEFECTUS  FABRUM.    [Fabrl] 

PRAEFECTUS  JURI  DICUNDO.      [Co- 

LONlA,p.818,b.] 

PRAEFECTUS  PRAETO'RIO,  was  the  oom. 
mander  of  the  troops  who  guarded  the  emperac^ 
person.  [Prabtorianl]  This  office  was  insti- 
tuted by  Augustus,  and  was  at  first  only  militaiy, 
and  had  comparatively  small  power  attached  to  it 
(Dion  Cass.  Iii.  24,  Iv.  10  ;  Suet  At^,  49)  ;  baft 
under  Tiberius,  who  made  Sejanus  eommaDdo'  of 
the  praetorian  troops,  it  became  of  much  greater 
importance,  till  at  length  the  power  of  these  prae- 
fects  became  second  only  to  that  of  the  emperon. 
(Taa  Atm.  iv.  1,  2  ;  AureL  Vict  de  ChM.  9.)  The 
relation  of  the  praefectus  praetMio  to  the  en^enr 
is  compared  to  that  of  the  magister  equitum  to  the 
dictator  under  the  republic  (Dig.  1.  tit  11.)  Fram 
the  reign  of  Sevems  to  that  of  Diodetian,  the 
praefects,  like  the  vizirs  of  the  East,  had  the  super- 
intendence of  all  departments  of  the  state,  the 
pahice,  the  army,  the  finances,  and  the  law :  they 
also  had  a  court  in  which  they  decided  oases.  (Dig. 
12.  tit  1.  s.  40.)  The  office  of  praefect  of  the 
praetorium  was  not  confined  to  militaiy  offioen  ;  it 
was  filled  by  Ulpian  and  Papinian,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished jurists. 

Originally  there  were  two  praefects  ;  afterwards 
sometimes  one  and  sometimes  two  ;  fimn  the  time 
of  Commodus  sometimes  three  (Lamprid.  Oammod, 
6),  and  even  fijur.  They  were  as  a  regular  rule 
chosen  only  from  the  equites  (Dion  Ows.  Ui.  24  ; 
Suet  TiL  6  ;  Lamprid.  Comnuid,  4)  ;  but  from  the 
time  of  Alexander  Sevems  the  dignity  of  senator 
was  always  joined  with  their  office.  (Lamprid. 
Alex,  Sev.  21.) 

Under  Constantino  the  praefects  were  deprived 
of  all  military  comnumd,  and  changed  into  go- 
vernors of  provinces.  He  appoint^  four  such 
praefects :  the  one,  who  commonly  attended  on  the 
imperial  court,  had  the  command  of  Thrsce,  the 
whole  of  the  East,  and  Egypt ;  the  second  had  the 
command  of  lUyricum,  Macedonia,  and  Greece, 
and  usually  resided  first  at  Sirmium,  afterwards  at 
Thessalonica  ;  the  third  of  Italy  ax>id  Africa ;  thm 
finnth,  who  resided  at  Treves,  of  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
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BntaiD.  (ZorimnA,  ii.  33b)  These  pisefeeti  wen 
the  proper  representatiTes  of  the  emperor,  and 
their  power  extended  over  all  departments  of  the 
state:  the  army  alone  was  not  subject  to  their 
jnrisdiction.  (Walter,  Gtath,  des  Rom,  RedUt^ 
§§  269,  341  ;  Gibbon,  DeoUne  and  Folly  c.  17.) 

PRAEFECTUS  SOCIO'RUM.  [Exbrci- 
TU8,  p.  497,  b.] 

PRAEFFXrrUS  VFGILUM.  [ExtiLcrrva, 
p.  510,  a.] 

PRAEFECTUS  URBI,  pnefect  or  warden  of 
the  city,  was  originally  called  Onstot  Vriit,  (Ly- 
dus,  De  Magittr.  i.  34,  38.)  The  name  Praefutiu 
Ufii  does  not  seem  to  have  been  nsed  till  after 
the  time  of  the  Decemyirs.  The  dignity  of  Cns- 
tos  Urbis,  being  combined  with  that  of  Prinoeps 
Senatos,  was  c<»iferred  by  the  king,  as  he  had  to 
i^point  one  of  the  decem  primi  as  princeps  sena- 
tus.  (Liv.  I  B9y  60  ;  Dionys.  IL  12.)  The  fnnc- 
tions  of  the  costos  urbis,  however,  were  not  ex- 
ercised except  in  the  absence  of  the  king  from 
Rome  ;  and  then  he  acted  as  the  representative  of 
the  king ;  bnt  whether  he  also  had  the  right  to 
convoke  the  assembly  of  the  populns,  is  doubtful, 
but  on  any  emergency  he  might  take  such  mea- 
sures as  he  thought  proper ;  for  he  had  the  im- 
perium  in  the  city.  (Tacit  Amud,  vi  1 1  ;  Liv. 
L  59,  ill  24.)  Romulus  is  said  to  have  con- 
ferred this  deputy  upon  Denter  Romulius,  Tullus 
Hostilius  upon  Numa  Martins,  and  Tarquinius 
Superbus  upon  Sp.  Lucretius.  During  the  kingly 
period  the  office  of  warden  of  the  city  was  nro- 
bably  for  life.  Under  the  republic  the  (^ce  and  its 
name  of  custos  urbis  remained  unaltered ;  but  in 
487  B.  OL  it  was  elevated  into  a  magistral,  to  be 
bestowed  by  election.  (Lydus,  De  Magittr,  i  38.) 
The  custos  urbis  was,  in  idl  probability,  elected  by 
the  curiae,  instead  of  whom  Dionysius  (viii.  64) 
mentions  ike  senate.  Persons  of  consular  rank 
were  alone  eligible  ;  and  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Dccemvirate  evezy  praefect  that  is  mentioned  occurs 
previously  as  consuL  The  only  exception  is  P. 
Lucretius  in  Livy  (iii.  24),  whose  name,  however, 
is  probably  wrong.  (Niebuhr,  u.  p.  120,  note 
255.)  In  the  early  period  of  the  republic  the 
warden  exercised  withm  the  city  all  the  powers  of 
the  consuls,  if  they  were  absent :  he  convoked  the 
senate  (Liv.  iil  9  ;  OelL  xiv.  7.  §  4),  held  the 
comitia  (Liv.  iil  24),  and,  in  times  of  war,  even 
levied  civic  legions,  which  were  commanded  by  him. 

When  the  office  of  praetor  urbanus  was  insti- 
tuted, the  wardenship  of  the  city  was  swallowed 
up  in  it  (Lydus,  Ds  Mens,  19,  lis  Magittr.  ii  6)  ; 
but  as  the  Romans  were  at  all  times  averse  to 
dropping  altogether  any  of  their  old  institutions,  a 
praefectua  nrbi,  though  a  mere  shadow  of  the  former 
office,  was  henceforth  appointed  every  year,  only 
for  the  time  that  the  consuls  were  absent  from 
Rome  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  Feriae 
Latinae.  This  praefectus  had  neither  the  power 
of  convoking  the  senate  nor  the  right  of  sneaking 
in  it ;  as  in  most  cases  he  was  a  person  below  the 
senatorial  age,  and  was  not  appointed  by  the 
people,  but  by  the  consuls.  (C^elL  xiv.  8.)  When 
Varro,  in  the  passage  of  Gellius  here  referred  to, 
claims  for  the  praefectus  urbi  the  right  of  con- 
voking the  senate,  he  is  probably  speaking  of  the 
power  of  the  praefect  such  as  it  was  previously  to 
the  institution  of  the  office  of  praetor  urbanus. 
Of  how  little  importance  the  office  of  praefect  of 
the  titj  had  gradually  become,  may  be  infened 
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from  the  fiicta,  that  it  was  always  given  to  young 
men  of  illustrious  &milies  (Tadt.  Anmd,  iv.  36), 
and  that  Julius  (Caesar  even  appointed  to  it  several 
youths  of  equestrian  rank  under  age.  (Dion  Casi. 
xlix.  42,  xliiL  29,  48.)  During  the  empire  such 
nraefects  of  the  city  continued  to  be  appointed  so 
long  as  the  Feriae  Latinae  wen  celebrated,  and 
were  even  invested  with  some  kind  of  jurisdiction. 
(Tacit  AmuL  vi  11 ;  Suet  Aero,  7»  aaMd.4; 
Dion  C:as8.  Uv.  17  ;  J.  Capi^I-  Atdomn,  Ph$L  4.) 
On  some  occasions,  however,  no  praefectus  urbi 
was  appointed  at  all ;  and  then  his  duties  were 
performed  by  the  praetor  urbanusi  (Dion  Casa. 
xll  14,  xlix.  16  ;  comp.  Becker,  Hamdb.  der  Rom. 
.iAwO.  vol  il  pt  u.  p.  146.) 

An  office  very  different  from  this,  though  bear- 
ing  the  same  name,  was  instituted  by  Augustus  on 
the  siugestion  of  Maecenas.  (Dion  C!as8.  liL  21  ; 
Tacit  Le. ;  Suet  Aug,  37.)  This  new  praefectus 
urbi  was  a  regular  and  pennanent  magistrate, 
whom  Augustus  invested  with  all  the  powen 
necessary  to  maintain  peace  and  order  in  the  city. 
He  had  the  superintendence  of  butchers,  bankers, 
guardians,  theatres,  &c  ;  and  to  enable  him  to 
exercise  his  power,  he  had  distributed  throughout 
the  city  a  number  of  milites  stationarii,  whom  we 
ma^  compare  to  a  modem  police.  He  also  had 
jurisdiction  in  cases  between  slaves  and  their 
masters,  between  patrons  and  their  fi«ed  men,  and 
over  sons  who  had  violated  the  pietas  towards 
their  parents.  (Dig.  1.  tit  12.  s.  1.  §  5—14  ; 
37.  tit  15.  s.  1.  §  2.)  His  jurisdiction,  however, 
became  gradually  extended  ;  and  as  the  powers  A 
the  ancient  republican  praefectus  nrbi  had  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  office  of  the  praetor  urbanus,  so 
now  the  power  of  the  praetor  urbanus  was  gzadu' 
ally  absorbed  by  that  of  the  praefectus  urbi ;  and 
at  last  there  was  no  meal  from  his  sentence,  ex- 
cept to  the  person  of  ue  prinoeps  himself^  while 
anybody  might  appeal  from  a  sentence  of  any 
other  dty  magistrate,  and,  at  a  later  period,  even 
from  that  of  a  governor  of  a  province,  to  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  praefectus  urbL  (Vopisc.  Flofian,  5, 
6  ;  Suet  Aug,  33  ;  Dion  Ous.  Iii.  21,  33  ;  Dig. 
4.  tit  4.  s.  38.)  His  jurisdiction  in  criminal  mat- 
ten  was  at  first  connected  with  the  quaestiones 
(Tacit  AmiaL  xiv.  41,  with  the  note  of  Lipsins)  ; 
but  from  the  third  century  he  exercised  it  alone, 
and  not  only  in  the  city  of  Rome,  but  at  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  miles  from  it,  and  he  might  sen- 
tence a  person  to  deportatio  in  insulam.  (Dig.  1. 
tit  12.  s.  1.  §  3  and  4.)  During  the  first  poiod 
of  the  empire  and  under  good  emperors,  the  office 
was  generally  held  for  a  number  of  years,  and  in 
'many  cases  for  life  (Dion  Gass.  UL  21,  24, 
Ixxviii.  14  ;  J.  (^itoL  Antonin.  Piua,  8  ;  Lam- 
prid.  Commod.  14  ;  Vopisc.  Carin,  16)  ;  but  from 
the  time  of  Valerian  a  new  praefect  of  Uie  city  oo- 
cun  almost  every  year. 

At  the  time  when  Constantinople  was  made  the 
second  capital  of  the  empire,  this  city  also  received 
its  praefectus  urbi.  The  praefects  at  this  time 
were  the  direct  representatives  of  the  emperors, 
and  all  the  other  criScers  of  the  administration  of 
the  city,  all  corporations,  and  all  public  institu- 
tions, were  under  their  control.  (Cod.  1.  tit  28. 
s.  4  ;  Symmach.  Epitt,  x.  37,  43  ;  Cassiod.  To- 
riar,  vi  4.)  They  also  exercised  a  superinten- 
dence over  the  importation  and  the  prices  of  pro- 
visions, though  these  subjects  were  under  the  more 
immediate  i^pilation  of  other  officers.     (Ood.   !• 
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tit  28. 1. 1  ;  OnlK,  Tmeripi.  n.  8116.)  The  pite- 
fecti  of  the  eity  had  eTcry  month  to  make  a  report 
to  the  emperor  of  the  tnuuactionfl  of  the  lenate 
(Symmach.  EpitL  x.  44),  where  they  gare  their 
Tote  before  the  coniiilaies.  They  were  the  medium 
through  which  the  emperon  receiTed  the  petitiooi 
and  presents  from  their  ei4>itaL  (Symmach.  Epi$L 
X.  26,  29,  35  ;  Cod.  12.  tit  49.)  At  the  election 
of  a  pope  the  praefeet  of  Rome  had  the  care  of  all 
the  eztemai  regnlationa.  (Symmach.  EpitL  z. 
71—83.)  [L.  8.] 

PRAE'FICAB.     [PuNua,  p.  568,  h.] 
PRAEFU'RNIUM.     [Balnsab,  p.  192,  h  ; 
Fornax.] 

PRAEJUDI'CIUM.  Thii  word,  as  appears 
from  its  etymology,  has  a  certain  relation  to  Jndi- 
cimn,  to  which  it  is  opposed  by  Cicero  {DwmaL  4) : 
**  de  qno  non  praejadicimn,  sed  phme  jam  judieiom 
frictmn.**  The  commentator,  wno  goes  nnder  the 
name  of  Asoonins,  observes  on  this  passage,  that  a 
prsejadidnm  is  something,  which  when  established 
beocanes  an  eaen^Jmm  for  the  jndices  (jmUeahtri) 
to  follow  ;  bnt  this  leares  ns  in  doubt  whether 
he  means  something  established  in  the  same  caose, 
by  way  of  preliminary  inquiry,  or  something  estab- 
lished in  a  different^  but  a  like  canse,  which  would 
be  what  we  call  a  precedent  Qnintilian  (/tut 
Orat  T.  1. 2)  states  that  it  is  used  both  in  the  sense 
of  a  precedent,  in  which  case  it  is  rather  emempbtm 
than  /mie^MMtm  (fist  or  paribm  eamtiijudieatae) ; 
and  also  in  the  sense  of  a  preliminary  inquiry  and 
determination  about  something  whioi  belongs  to 
the  matter  in  dispute  (judim$  ad  tjpsom  eatuam 
pertineiUUnu),  from  whence  also  comes  the  name 
Praejudidum.  This  latter  sense  is  in  confonnity 
with  the  meaninff  of  Praejudidales  Actiones  or 
Pmejudicia  in  which  there  is  an  Intentio  only  and 
nothing  else.  (Gains,  ir.  44.)  These  accordingly 
were  called  Praejudidales  Actiones  which  had  for 
their  object  the  determination  of  some  matter, 
which  was  not  accompanied  by  a  condemnatio. 
**  A  praejudidum  is  an  actio,  which  has  not  any 
condemnatio  as  a  consequence,  but  only  a  judicial 
declaration  as  to  the  existence  of  a  legal  relation. 
The  name  of  this  kind  of  actions  comes  from  the 
circumstance  that  they  serre  as  preliminary  to 
other  and  future  actions.  All  these  Actiones  are 
m  rmiy  that  is,  they  avail  not  exdusively  against  a 
determinate  person  who  owes  a  duty,  like  actions 
which  are  founded  on  Obligationes.**  (Savigny, 
System^  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  356.)  For  instance,  the  ques- 
tion might  be.  Whether  a  man  is  a  fother  or  not,  or 
Whether  he  hiw  a  Potestas  oyer  his  child :  these 
were  the  subject  of  Praejudidales  Actiones.  If  a 
father  denied  that  the  child  who  was  bom  of  his 
wife,  or  with  which  she  was  then  pregnant,  was 
his  child,  this  was  the  subject  of  a  **  Praejudidum 
cum  patre  de  partn  agnosoenda**  If  a  Judex 
should  have  declared  that  the  child  must  be  main- 
tained  by  tiie  reputed  father,  there  must  still  be 
the  Praejudicium  to  ascertain  whether  the  reputed 
fother  is  the  true  fother.  If  it  was  doubtful 
whether  the  mother  was  his  wife,  there  must  be 
a  praejudicium  on  this  matter  before  the  praeju- 
didum de  partn  agnoscendo.  These  piaejudical 
actions  then,  were,  as  it  appears,  actions  respecting 
Status  ;  and  they  were  either  Civiles  or  Praetoriae. 
It  was  a  Ciyilis  Actio  when  the  question  was  as 
to  libertas  ;  the  rest  seem  to  hare  been  Praetoriae 
Actiones.  Quintilian  makes  a  third  class  of  Praeju- 
dici%  *eam  de  eadem  causa pnmuntiatum  est.**  &c  i 


oometnnei 
damage,  injury,  which  sense  tsppean  to 
the  notion  of  a  thinff  being  prejudged,  or  decided 
without  being  fiurly  heard  ;  and  tUs  sense  of  the 
word  seems  to  be  very  neariy  the  same  in  which 
it  occurs  in  our  law  in  the  phrase  **  without  pre 
judice  to  other  matters  in  the  cause.** 

(Gains,  iii  123,  iy.  44  ;  Dig.  25.  tit  3 ;  Dig.  22. 
tit  3.  S.8  ;  Dig. 43.  tit  30.  De liberis exhibendis , 
Inst  4.  tit  6.  s.  13  ;  and  Theophilus,  Panpkr.  ad 
Inst  4.  tit  6.  s.  13.)  [G.L.] 

PRAELU'SIO.    [Gladiatoru,  p.  575,  a.] 

PRAENCMEN.    [Nomxn.] 

PRAEPETES.    [AuGHK,  pi  175,  b.] 

PRAEPO'SITUS,  which  means  a  pmoo 
placed  oyer,  was  given  as  a  title  in  the  later  times 
of  the  Roman  empire  to  many  officers :  of  these 
the  most  important  was  the  Pratpomimi  Saeri  Ck- 
UetiU^  or  chief  chamberlain  in  the  emperor^  palace. 
(Cod.  12.  tit  5  ;  Cod.  Theod.  6.  tit  8.)  Under 
him  was  the  Primicerins,  together  with  the  Cubi- 
cnlarii  and  the  corps  of  Silentiarii,  commanded  by 
three  decnriones,  who  preserved  silence  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  paJace.  (Cod.  12.  tit  16  ;  Walta^ 
Cfeteh,  det  Ron.  JMdt^  §  340,  2d  ed.) 

PRAEROGATITA.  [Ck>MmA,  pa  338,  b, 
339,  b.] 

PRAEa  If  we  might  trust  a  definitkm  by 
Ausonius  (IdylL  xiL  9),  he  was  called  Vas  who 

f&ve  security  for  another  in  a  Causa  C&pitalis  ;  and 
e  who  gave  security  for  another  in  a  dvil  action 
was  PraM.  But  this  authority  cannot  be  trusted, 
and  the  usage  of  the  words  Vas  and  Praes  was 
certainly  not  always  conformable  to  this  definition. 
According  to  Vano  (Lu^.  Xot  vi  74,  ed.  Htiller), 
any  person  was  Vas,  who  promised  Vadimoniam  fat 
another,  that  is,  gave  security  for  another  in  any 
legal  proceeding.  Festus  (#.«.  Vadem)  aays  that 
VasisaSponsor  in  aneo^italis.  IfYasisgenna, 
of  which  Vas  in  its  special  sense,  and  Praes  are 
spedes,  these  definitions  will  be  consistent  (CompL 
Sallust  Jvff.  35,  61  ;  Herat  SaL  I  h  11,  and 
Heindorf  *s  note.)  Under  Maneepi  Feetns  re> 
marks,  that  Manceps  signifies  him  who  buys  or 
hires  any  public  property  (^in  a  popmlo  em^  em- 
dticiive),  and  that  he  is  also  called  Praes  because 
he  is  bound  to  make  good  his  contract  {praeatan 
quod  prommt),  as  well  as  he  who  is  hia  Praes. 
(See  also  Vano,  L  e.)  Aocordnig  to  this,  Praes  is 
a  surety  for  one  who  buys  of  the  state,  and  so  called 
because  of  his  liability  (praeskire),  Bnt  the 
etymology  at  least  is  doubtful,  and  we  are  inclined 
to  think,  false.  The  passage  of  Festna  exjdains  a 
passage  in  the  Life  of  Atticus  (C.  Nep,  6),  in  which 
it  is  said  that  he  never  bought  anything  at  public 
auction  {fld  hatlam  pMicam)  and  never  was  either 
Manceps  or  Praes.  A  case  is  mentioned  by  Gel- 
lius  (vii  19)  in  which  a  person  was  committed  to 
prison  who  could  not  obtain  Praedes.  The  goods 
of  a  Praes  were  called  Praedia  (Psendo-Ascon.  m 
Verr,  ii  1.  54),  and  in  Cicero  (L  &)  and  Livy  (xxiL 
60)  **  praedibus  et  praediis  **  come  together.  The 
phrase  **  praedibus  cayere,**to  give  security,  occurs 
in  the  Digest  (10.  tit  3.  s.  6),  where  some  editions 
have  **  pro  aedibus  cavere.**  (  See  the  various  read- 
ings  ed.  Gebauer  and  Spangenberg.)  The  phrase 
^  praedes  vendere  **  means  to  sell,  not  the  praedes 
properly  so  called,  but  the  things  which  are  given 
as  a  security. 

Praediatores  are  supposed  by  Brissonins  to  be  the 
same  ae  Praedes  (Cic.  pro  B<dh,  c  30,  odAiL  xii. 
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14,17;  Saeton.  dowi.  CL  9  ;  VaL  Bfu.  viiL  12), 
at  leaat  m  far  as  they  were  aoietiea  to  the  State. 
Bat  praediator  is  defined  hj  Gaias  (u.  61)  to  be 
one  **who  buys  from  the  p^le,**  and  finnn  the 
context  it  is  clear  that  it  is  one  who  hnys  a  Pru- 
dinm,  which  is  farther  defined  to  be  a  thing  pledged 
to  the  popnlns  **  res  obligata  popolo.**  The  Pna- 
diator  then  is  he  who  buys  a  Praedinni,  that  is,  a 
thing  given  to  the  popolns  as  a  security  by  a 
Praes  ;  and  the  whole  law  relating  to  saeh  matters 

Xwas  called  Jus  Praediatorinm.  [O.  L.] 

PRAESCRITTIO,  or  rather  TEMP0RI8 
PRAESCRIPTIO,  sonifies  the  Bzoeptio  or  an- 
swer  which  a  defendant  has  to  the  demand  of  a 
plaintifi^  founded  on  the  circnmstanee  of  the  lapse 
of  time.  The  word  hiw  properly  no  reHsrence  to 
the  plaintiff's  loss  of  right,  but  to  the  defendants 
acquisition  of  a  right  by  which  he  excludes  the 
plaintiff  from  prosecuting  his  suit  This  right  of 
a  defendant  did  not  exist  in  the  old  Roman  law. 
When  the  Praetors  gave  new  actions  by  their 
Edict,  th^  attached  to  them  the  omdition  that 
those  actions  must  be  brought  within  a  year  (mira 
eMmumjudieiwn  dabo\  that  is  a  year  from  the  time 
when  the  right  of  action  accrued.  These  actions 
then  were  exceptions  from  the  old  rule,  that  all 
actiones  were  peipetuae.  This  rule  became  ex- 
tended by  the  Longi  temporis  praescriptio,  which 
establisheid  that  in  actions  about  ownership,  or 
jura  in  re,  ten,  or  in  some  cases  twenty  years, 
would  giro  a  praescriptio,  when  the  Possessor 
could  MOW  that  he  had  complied  with  the  main 
conditions  of  Usucapion,  without  baring  acquired 
Ownership  by  Usucapion,  for  if  he  had,  he  had 
no  need  of  any  Exceptio.  This  rule  was  further 
extended  by  Uonstantine,  and  a  period  of  30  or 
40  years,  for  it  seems  that  the  time  was  not 
quite  settled,  was  to  be  oonsidered  as  sufficient 
for  a  praescriptio,  though  the  defendant  had  not 
complied  with  the  conditions  o(  Usucapion.  A 
general  constitution  was  made  by  Theodosins, 
A.  D.  424,  which  with  some  variations  appears  in 
both  the  Codes  (Cod.  Theod.  4.  tit  14  ;  Cod.  7. 
tit  39.  s.  3)  ;  and  it  enacted  that,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  actiones  already  mentioned,  there  should  be 
no  hereditatis  petitio  af^  SO  years,  and  that  after 
the  same  time  no  personal  action  should  be  brought 
The  actio  finium  regundorum  was  excepted,  and 
also  tiie  action  of  a  creditor  for  his  pignus  or  hypo- 
theca  against  the  debtor,  bnt  not  against  others. 
Praejudiciales  actiones  as  to  Status  are  not  enume- 
rated among  those  against  which  there  was  a 
Praescriptio,  but  they  seem  to  be  included  in  the 
general  words  of  the  law.  Justinian,  by  a  con- 
stitution of  the  year  530  (Cod.  7.  tit  40.  a  1), 
established  the  general  rule  of  SO  years  for  sJl 
actions,  with  the  exception  of  the  actio  hypothecaria, 
for  which  he  required  40  years.  His  constitution 
enumerates  the  following  actions  to  which  the 
praescriptio  of  SO  years  would  apply :  Familiae 
nerciscundae,  Communidiridondo,  Finium  regundo- 
rum. Pro  Socio,  Furti  et  Vi  Bonorum  Raptorum  ; 
and  it  adds,  ^'neque  alterius  cujuscunque  •perso- 
nalis actio  ritam  longiorsm  esse  trigintaannis,  &C., 
sed  el  quo  ab  initio  oompetit,  et  semel  nata  est, 
&c.,  post  memoratum  tempus  finiri.**  It  thus  ap- 
pears that  all  actions  were  originally  perpetuae, 
that  is,  the  right  of  action  continued  without  any 
tntemption  from  the  lapse  of  time ;  then  some 
were  made  subject  to  Praescriptio,  and  finally  all 
WW  made  so.    In  eonseqnenoe  of  tUa  change  tlM 
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term  Perpetnaa,  originally  applied  ta  aetions  that 
were  not  subject  to  praescriptio,  was  used  to  signify 
an  actio  in  which  30  years  were  necessary  to  gire 
a  Praescriptio,  as  opposed  to  actiones  in  which  the 
right  to  a  Praescriii^o  accrued  in  a  shorter  time. 
(Inst  4.  tit  12.) 

The  conditions  necessary  to  establish  a  Prae- 
scriptio were,  1.  Actio  Nata,  fer  there  must  be  a 
right  of  action  in  order  that  a  praescriptio  may 
haye  an  origin,  and  the  date  of  its  origin  must  be 
fixed  by  the  date  of  the  right  of  action.  2.  There 
most  be  a  oontinaoas  ncmeet  on  the  part  of  the 
person  entitied  to  bring  ue  action,  in  order  that 
the  time  of  the  Praescriptio  may  be  reckoned 
uninteonptedly.  8.  Bona  fides  was  not  a  neces- 
sary ingredient  in  a  Praescriptio,  as  such,  beonise 
it  was  the  neglect  of  the  phuntiff  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Praescriptio.  Bnt  tiie  longi  tem- 
poris pneseriptio  was  made  like  to  Usucapion  as 
to  its  conditions,  of  which  bona  fides  was  one. 
Justinian  (Cod.  7.  tit  39.  s.  8)  required  a  bona 
fides  in  the  case  of  a  thirty  year  Praeseriptifl^  but 
this  was  no  new  rule  exoept  so  fer  as  the  Pos- 
sessor claimed  the  benefit  of  Usucapio ;  and  as  the 
longi  temporis  pneseriptio,  as  an  independent  rule 
of  law,  disappeared  fimmthe  legislation  of  Justinian, 
the  bona  fides  as  a  condition  of  praescriptio  want 
with  it  4.  The  lapse  oftime,which  was  30  years; 
but  to  this  there  were  many  exoeptionsL 

The  sources  on  the  subject  ot  Pneseriptio  are 
referred  to  in  Brinkmann^  /mCMmmms  JuHi 
Romami^  and  MOhlenbrueh'k  Doetrma  PoMtete- 
mm,  i  261,  and  §  481,  on  the  distinction  beinff 
ultimately  abolished  between  Praescriptio  ud 
Usua4>io;  Sarigny,  SMmn  dn  ktiOigm  RSm, 
Rtekttf  toL  T.,  from  whom  this  outline  is  takeo. 
See  also  Usucapio. 

Pneseriptio  had  a  special  sense  in  Roman  plead- 
ings, which  Gains  has  explained  as  existing  in  his 
time  (iT.  130).  These  Praescriptiones  were  pro 
aetore,  and  not  pro  reo  ;  and  an  example  will  ex- 
plain the  term.  It  often  happens  that  an  obligatio 
is  such  that  a  man  is  bound  to  another  to  do  oer* 
tain  acts  at  certain  times,  as  for  instance,  yeariy, 
half  yearly,  or  monthly.  The  payment  of  interest 
on  money  would  be  an  example.  At  the  close  of 
any  of  these  certain  periods,  the  party  to  whom 
the  obligatio  was  due,  might  sue  fat  what  was 
due,  but  not  for  what  was  not  due,  though  an  ob- 
ligatio was  oontracted  as  to  future  time.  When 
a  debt  had  become  due  in  eonseqnenoe  of  an 
obligatio,  there  was  said  to  be  a  Praestatio,  or  it 
was  said,  **aliquid  jam  praestari  oportet:  **  when 
the  obligatio  existed,  but  the  Prsestatio  was  not 
due,  it  was  ''fotun  praestatio,**  or  it  was  said, 
**  praestatio  adhuc  nulla  est**  If  then  the  plaintiff 
wished  to  limit  his  demand  to  what  was  due,  it 
was  necessary  to  use  the  following  Prsesciiptio: 
**  Ea  res  agatur  cujus  rei  dies  fuit**  (Compare  Cie. 
dis  Or.  L  37.)  The  name  of  Praescriptiones,  ob- 
senres  Gains,  is  manifestiy  deriTed  from  the  dr- 
cumstance  of  their  being  prefixed  (praescribuntur) 
to  the  formulae,  that  is,  they  came  before  the  I»> 
tentio.  In  the  time  of  Gains  the  PraeseriptiaDfla 
were  only  used  by  the  actor ;  but  formerly  they 
were  used  also  in  ferour  of  a  defendant  (reus), 
as  in  the  following  instance :  **  Ea  res  agatur  quod 
praejudieium  hereditati  non  fiat,**  which  in  the 
time  of  Gaius  was  turned  into  a  kind  of  exceptio 
or  answer,  when  the  petitor  hereditatis^  by  using 
a  different  kind  of  actio,  was  prejudging  the  qvea- 
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tion  of  the  henditas  (emu  petUor^  Ac  , .  .fwvi^M- 
dJOHim  lendUaU  fiM),  Compare  Gaiw  IMg. 
10.  tit  2.  a.  1 ;  axid  lee  PrakjudiciumX 

SaTJgny  ihowa  that  in  the  legialatioii  of  Jus- 
tinian, Pzaeacriptio  and  Exceptio  are  identical  and 
that  either  tenn  can  be  nsed  indifferently.  He 
obaerrea  that  the  Praescriptionea  which  in  the  old 
lum  of  procedure  were  introdnoed  into  the  fbrmnla 
for  the  benefit  of  the  defendant,  were  properly  Ex- 
oeptiones,  and  it  was  merely  an  accident  that  cer- 
tain Ezccptiones  were  placed  before  the  intentio 
instead  of  being  placed  at  the  end  of  the  formula, 
9M  was  the  usual  practice.  Subsequently,  ai  ap- 
pears from  Gains,  only  the  Praeacriptiones  pro 
actore  were  prefixed  to  the  formula ;  and  those 
pro  reo  were  placed  at  the  end,  and  tiiey  retained, 
though  improperly,  the  name  of  Praeicriptiones. 
Thus  Exceptio  and  Praescriptio  came  to  be  used  as 
equiTalent  terms,  a  circumstance  to  which  the  disuse 
of  the  Ordo  jndiciorum  contributed.  Yet  in  the 
case  of  particular  exceptiones,  one  or  other  of  the 
names  was  most  in  use,  and  the  indiflcrimioate 
employment  of  them  was  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  The  preTalence  of  one  or  the  other 
name  in  particular  cases  is  easily  explained :  thus, 
the  Doli  and  Rei  Judicatae  Exceptiones  were  al* 
ways  at  the  end  of  the  Formula,  and  the  Temporis 
and  Fori  Praescriptiones  in  earlier  times  were 
placed  at  die  b^uming.  Savigny  adds  that  in 
modem  times  Praescriptio  has  acquired  the  sense 
of  Usucapion,  but  this  is  nerer  the  smse  of  the 
word  Praescriptio  in  the  Roman  law.  Though 
Exceptio  and  Praescriptio  came  to  be  used  as 
equivalent,  yet  neither  Exceptio  nor  Praescriptio 
is  used  in  the  sepse  of  Temporis  praescriptio  with- 
out  the  addition  of  the  words  Temporis,  Tempoialis, 
triginta  annorum,  &c.  (Sayigny,  ^j^ifem,  Ac.  iy. 
S09,  ▼.  163.)  [G.  li.] 

PRAESES.    [Provincla.] 

PRAESUL.    [Salu.] 

PRAETE'RITI  SENATCRES.  [Sbnatus.] 

PRAETEXTA.     [Tooa.] 

PRAETOR.  According  to  Cicero  (<28Z;«^.  ill  3) 
PraetOT  was  a  title  which  designated  the  consuls 
as  the  leaden  of  the  annies  of  the  state  ;  and  he 
considers  the  word  to  contain  the  same  elemental 
parts  as  the  verb  pramre.  The  period  and  office  of 
the  command  of  the  consuls  might  appropriately  be 
called  Praetorium.  (Liv.  viii.  11.)  Praetor  was 
also  a  title  of  office  among  the  Latins :  and  it  is 
the  name  which  Liyy  gives  to  the  strategus  of  the 
Achaeans. 

The  first  praetor  specially  so  called  was  ap- 
pointed in  the  year  B.  a  366,  and  he  was  chosen 
only  from  the  Patricians,  who  had  this  new  office 
created  as  a  kind  of  indemnification  to  themselves 
fi>r  being  compelled  to  share  the  consulship  with 
the  Plebeians.  (Liv.  vi  42,  vii  1.)  No  Plebeian 
praetor  was  appointed  tiU  the  year  b.  a  337.  The 
Praetor  was  called  collega  consulibus,  and  was 
elected  with  the  same  auspices  at  the  Comitia 
Centuriata.  The  consuls  were  elected  first,  and 
then  the  praetors.  (Liv.  xlv.  44.) 

The  Praetorship  was  originaUy  a  kind  of  third 
consulship,  and  the  chief  fiinctions  of  the  praetor 
{ju»  m  wis  diotrt^  Liv.  vi.  42  ;  jwa  rtddere^  Liv. 
vii.  1)  were  a  portion  of  the  fimcdons  of  the  con- 
suls, who  according  to  the  passage  of  Cicero  above 
referred  to,  were  also  called  judices  a  judicando. 
The  praetor  sometimes  commanded  the  armies  of 
tbe  state  ;  and  while  the  consuls  were  absent  with 
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the  anniei,  he  ezereised  their  functions  within  tlie 
city.  He  was  a  Magistratus  Cnzulis  and  he  had 
the  Imperium,  and  consequently  was  one  of  the 
Bfagistratos  Majorer:  but  he  owed  respect  and 
obedience  to  the  consuls.  (Polyb.  xxxiii.  1.)  His 
insignia  of  office  were  six  lictors,  whoioe  he  is 
called  by  Polybius  ^ry^fiinf  or  aroarriyin  l^or^c 
Kvs,  and  sometimes  simply  ^(ccrcXciruf.  Plutareh 
(SuUoy  5)  uses  the  expression  ffrpcmfy^roXjruHi, 
At  a  later  period  the  Praetor  had  only  two  lictors 
in  Rome.  (Censorinus,  c.  24.)  The  praetorshtp 
was  at  first  given  to  a  consul  of  the  preeediogyear 
as  appears  from  Livy.  L.Papirius  was  pnetar 
after  being  oonsul.  (Liv.  x.  47.) 

In  the  year  b.  a  246  another  Praetor  was  ap- 
pointed, whose  business  was  to  administer  justice 
m  mattos  in  dispute  between  per^rini,  or  pere- 
grini  and  Roman  citizens  ;  and  accordingly  he  was 
called  Praetor  Peregrinus.    (Dig.  1.  tit  2:  s.  28.) 
The  other  Praetor  was  then  called  Praetor  Urbanus 
^  qui  jus  inter  cives  dicit,**  and  sometimes  simply 
Praetor  Urbanus  and  Praetor  Urbis.    The  two 
Praetora  determined  by  lot  which  fimctioDs  they 
should  respectively  exercise.     If  either  of  them 
was  at  the  head  of  the  anny,  the  other  perfinmed 
all  the  duties  of  both  wiUun  the  city.    Some- 
times the  military  imperium  of  a  Praetor  was  pro- 
longed for  a  second  year.    When  the  territories  of 
the  state  were  extended  beyond  the  limits  of 
Italy,  new  praetors  were  made.    Thus  two  ptae- 
tors  were  created  b.  c.  227,  fiv  the  administration 
of  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  and  two  more  were  added 
when  the  two  Spanish  provinces  were  formed  b.  c 
197.     When  there  were  six  praeton,  two  sti^ed 
in  the  city,  and  the  other  four   went  abroad. 
(Liv.  xlv.  44).      The  Senate  determined  their 
provinces,  which  were  distributed  among  them  fay 
lot.    (Liv.  xxxii.  27,  28.)    After  the  discharge  of 
his  judicial  frinctians  in  the  city,  a  Praetor  often 
had  the  administration  of  a  province  with  the  title 
of  Propraetor,  and  sometimes  with  the  title  of  Pro- 
consul   Sulla  increased  the  number  of  Praeton 
to  eight,  which  Julius  Caesar  raised  successively  to 
ten,  twelve,  fourteen,  and  sixteen.  (Dion  Cassius, 
xlii  51,  xliii  51,  and  the  notes  of  Reimams.) 
Augustus  after  several  changes  fixed  the  number 
at  twelve.     Under  Tiberius  there  were  sixteeo. 
Two  praetors  were  appointed  by  Claudius  for  mat- 
ten  relating  to  Fideicommissa,  when  the  business 
in  this  department  of  the  law  had  become  con- 
siderable, but  Titus  reduced  the  number  to  one ; 
and  Nerva  added  a  Praetor  for  the  deeision  of 
matten    between    the    Fiscus    and    individuals. 
'^Thus,*^  says  Pomponius,  speaking  of  his  own 
time,  **  eighteen  praeton  administer  justice  (jm 
diamt)  in  the  State.**   (Dig.  1.  tit  2.  s.  34.)     M. 
Aurelius,  according  to  Capitolinus  (M.AnL  c.  10), 
appointed  a  Praetor  for  matten  relating  to  tutels, 
which  must  have  taken  place  after  Pomponius 
wrote.     [Pandbctab.]    The  main  duties  of  the 
Praeton  were  judicial,  and  it  appean  that  it  was 
found  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  increase  their 
number,  and  to  assign  to  them  special  departments 
of  the  administration  of  justioe. 

Sometimes,  extraordinary  duties  were  imposed 
on  them,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Praetor  Peregrinus 
(b.c.  144)  who  was  commissioned  by  a  Senatos- 
consultum  to  look  after  the  n^iair  of  certain  aque- 
ducts and  to  prevent  the  improper  use  of  the  water. 
(Frontinus,  De  Agvaedvct,  lib.  1.) 

The  Praetor   Urbanus  was   speciallj   oamtd 
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Tkaetor,  and  he  was  the  fint  in  nmk.  Hi*  dntiet 
Mofined  him  to  Rome,  as  ii  implied  by  the  name, 
and  he  conld  only  leave  the  city  for  ten  days  at  a 
time.  It  was  part  of  his  duty  to  niperintend  the 
Ludi  Apollinares.  He  was  also  the  chief  magis- 
trate for  the  administration  of  justice,  and  to  the 
Edicta  of  the  sncoessive  praetorB  the  Roman  Law 
owes  in  a  great  degree  its  developement  and  im- 
moTement  Both  we  Praetor  Urbanns  and  the 
Praetor  Peregrinos  had  the  Jos  Edicendi  (Gains, 
L  2),  and  their  functions  in  this  respect  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  limited  on  the  establishment  of 
the  imperial  power,  though  it  must  have  been 
gradually  restricted  as  the  practice  of  Imperial 
Constitutions  and  Rescripts  became  common.  [Edio 
TUM.]  The  limits  of  tnese  two  praetors*  adminis- 
tration were  expressed  by  the  term  Urbanae  Pro- 
yinciae. 

The  chief  judicial  functions  of  the  Ptaetor  in 
civil  matters  consisted  in  giving  a  judex.  [ Judbz.] 
It  was  only  in  the  case  of  Interacts,  that  he  de- 
cided in  a  summary  way.  [Intbbdictum.]  Pro- 
ceedings before  the  praetor  were  technically  said 
to  be  injwre. 

The  Praetors  also  presided  at  trials  of  criminal 
matters.  These  were  the  Quaestiones  perpetuae 
(Cic.  Bnd,  c.  27),  or  the  trials  for  R^tondae, 
Ambitus,  Majestas,  and  Peculatus,  which,  when 
there  were  six  praetors,  were  assigned  to  four  out 
of  the  number.  Sulla  added  to  these  Quaestiones 
those  of  Falsum,  De  Sicariis  et  Venefids,  and  De 
Parriddis,  and  for  this  purpose  he  added  two  or 
according  to  some  accounts  four  praetors,  for  the 
accounts  of  Pomponius  and  of  other  writers  do  not 
agree  on  this  point  (Sueton.  Cbesor,  41  ;  Dion 
Cass.  xlii.  61.)  On  these  occasions  the  Praetor 
presided,  but  a  body  of  jndices  determined  by  a 
majority  of  votes  the  condenmation  or  acquittal  of 
the  accused.    [Judicium.] 

The  Praetor  when  he  administered  justice  sat 
on  a  sella  Curnlis  in  a  Tribunal,  which  was  that 
part  of  the  Court  which  was  appropriated  to  the 
Praetor  and  his  assessors  and  mends,  and  is  op- 
posed to  the  Subsellia,  or  part  occupied  by  the 
indices,  and  others  who  were  present  (Cic.  BrvL 
S4.)  But  the  Praetor  could  do  many  ministerial 
acts  out  of  court,  or  as  it  was  expressed  tpUmo^  or 
a*  (uqfto  loco^  which  terms  are  opposed  toe  tribmaU 
or  «r  tuperiore  loco :  fpr  instance,  he  could  in  cer- 
tain cases  give  validity  to  the  act  of  manumission 
when  he  was  out  of  doors,  as  on  his  road  to  the 
bath  or  to  the  theatre.  (Gains,  i.  20.) 

A  person  who  had  been  ejected  firom  the  senate 
could  recover  his  rank  by  being  made  Praetor 
(Dion  Cassius,  xxxvil  30  ;  Plutarch,  deero^  17). 
Sallustius  was  made  praetor  M  r^  ^v  fiovXiiP 
iamXaStiy.  (Dion  Cassius,  xlii  52.) 

The  Praetors  existed  with  varjring  numbers  to 
a  late  period  in  the  Empire,  and  they  had  still 
jurisdictio.  (Cod.  7.  tit  62.  s.  17;  5.  tit  71.  s.  18.) 

The  functions  of  the  Praetors,  as  above  oh- 
served,  were  chiefly  judicial,  and  this  article  should 
be  completed  by  a  reference  to  EoicVuM,  Ihpb* 
&IUM,  Judbz,  JtJBiSDic^o,  Maoistratub,  Pro- 
vnfciA.  To  the  authorities  referred  to  under 
Edictum  maybe  added,  "  Die  Priltorischen  Edicte 
der  Rdmer,  &&,  von  D.  Eduard  Schrader,  Weimar, 
1815."  [G.  L.] 

PRABTCKRIA  A'CTIO.    [Actio.  ] 

PRAETO'RIA  COHORS.    [PrabtorunlJ 

PRAETORIA'NI,   bc.  mOAM,  or  Pradoriaa 
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Ookortetf  a  body  of  troops  instituted  by  Augustus 
to  protect  his  person  and  his  power,  and  called 
by  that  name  in  imitation  of  the  Praeiona  Cb- 
koi%  or  select  troop,  which  attended  the  person  of 
the  praetor  or  general  of  the  Roman  army.  (Sal- 
lust,  Oat.  60;  Cic.  Cb^  il  11 ;  Caes.  BeO.  ChO. 
i.  40.)  This  cohort  is  said  to  have  been  first 
formed  by  Sdpio  Africanus  out  of  the  bravest 
troops,  whom  he  exempted  from  all  other  duties 
except  guarding  his  person,  and  to  whom  he  gave 
sixfold  pay  (Festus,  t.  v.) ;  but  even  in  the  early 
times  of  the  republic  the  Roman  general  seems  to 
have  been  attended  by  a  select  troop.  (Liv.  IL  20.) 
In  the  time  of  the  civil  wan  the  number  of  the 
praetorian  cohorts  was  greatly  increased  (Appian, 
BsS.  Oh,  iii.  67,  v.  S) ;  but  the  establishment  of 
them  as  a  separate  force  was  owing  to  the  policy 
of  Augustus.  They  originally  consisted  of  nine 
(Tac  Ann,  iv.  5;  Suet  Auff,  49)  or  ten  oohorta 
(Dion  Cass.  Iv.  24),  each  consisting  of  a  thousand 
men,  horse  and  foot  They  were  chosen  only 
fimm  Italy,  chiefly  firom  Etruria  and  Umbria,  or 
andent  Latium,  and  the  old  colonies  (Tac.  L  e. 
HisL  i  84),  but  afterwards  firam  Macedonia, 
Noricum,  and  Spain  also.  (Dion  Cass.  bcdv.  2.) 
Augustus,  in  accordance  with  his  general  policy 
of  avoiding  the  appearance  of  despotism,  stationed 
only  three  of  these  cohorts  in  the  capital,  and  dii- 
persed  the  remainder  in  the  adjacent  towns  of 
Italy.  (Suet  Aug.  49.)  Tibcxius,  however,  under 
pretence  of  introducing  a  stricter  disdpline  among 
them,  assembled  them  all  at  Rome  in  a  permanent 
camp,  which  was  strongly  fortified.  (Tac.  Ann. 
iv.  2;  Suet  TUfm-.  87;  Dion  Cass.  IviL  19.)  Their 
number  was  increased  by  Vitellius  to  sixteen  co- 
horts, or  16,000  men.    (Tac.  fTiit  iL  9a) 

The  Praetorians  were  distinguished  by  double 
pay  and  especial  privileges.  Their  term  oi  service 
was  originally  fixed  by  Augustus  at  twelve  yean 
(Dion  Oiss.  Uv.  25),  but  was  afterwards  increased 
to  sixteen  yean  ;  and  when  they  had  served  their 
time,  each  soldier  received  20,000  sesterces.  (Id. 
Iv.  23 ;  Tac  Aim.  I  17.)  All  the  Praetorians 
seem  to  have  had  the  same  rank  as  the  centurions 
in  the  r»nilar  legions,  since  we  are  told  by  Dion 
(Iv.  24)  tiuit  they  had  the  privilege  of  carrying  a 
vitis  (fid^6os)  like  the  centurions.  The  Praetorians, 
however,  soon  became  the  most  powerful  body  in 
the  state,  and  like  the  janissaries  at  Constantinople, 
frequently  deposed  and  elevated  emperors  accord- 
ing to  their  pleasure.  Even  the  most  powerfiil 
of  the  emperon  were  obliged  to  court  their  fiivour ; 
and  they  always  obtained  a  liberal  donation  upon 
the  accession  of  each  emperor.  After  the  death 
of  Pertinax  (a.  d.  193)  they  even  ofiered  the  em- 
pire for  sale,  which  was  purchased  by  Didius 
Julianus  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxiii  11 ;  Spartian.  Julian. 
2,  Herodian.  iL  7)  ;  but  upon  the  accession  of 
Severus  in  the  same  year  they  were  disbanded,  on 
account  of  the  part  they  had  taken  'in  the  death  of 
Pertinax,  and  banished  from  the  dty.  (Dion  Cass. 
Ixxiv.  1.)  The  emperors,  however,  could  not  dis* 
pense  with  guards,  and  accordingly  the  Praetorians 
were  restored  on  a  new  modd  by  Severus,  and 
increased  to  four  times  their  ancient  number.  In- 
stead of  being  levied  in  Italy,  Macedonia,  Nori- 
cum, or  Spain,  as  formerly,  the  best  soldien  were 
now  draughted  ftom  all  the  legions  on  the  frontien; 
so  that  tbe  praetorian  cohorts  now  formed  the 
bravest  troops  of  the  empire.  (Dion  Cass.  Izxiv.  2; 
Herodian.  iii.  13.)    Diocletian  reduced  their  num- 
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ben  and  abolished  their  privilegea  (AnreL  Vict 
de  Goes,  39) ;  they  were  still  allonred  to  remain  at 
Rome,  bat  had  no  longer  the  guard  of  the  em- 
peror>  person,  as  he  never  resided  in  the  capital 
Their  nnmbers  were  again  increased  by  Maxentius, 
bat  alter  his  defiaat  by  Constantine,  a.  d.  312,  they 
were  entirely  sa^^unMied  by  the  latter,  their  for- 
tified camp  destroyed,  and  those  who  had  not 
perished  in  the  battle  between  Constantine  and 
Maxentios  were  dispersed  among  the  legions. 
(Zosimos,  ii.  17;  AareL  Vict  de  Cau,  40.)  The 
new  fonn  of  gorenmient  established  by  Constantine 
did  not  reqaire  sach  a  body  of  troops,  and  accord- 
ipgly  they  were  never  reTived.  The  emperor^s  body 
guards  now  only  consisted  of  the  Domestid,  horse 
and  foot  ander  two  comites,  and  of  the  Protectores. 
(Cod.  12.  tit  17;  Cod.  Theod.  6.  tat  24.) 

The  commanders  of  the  Pnetorians  were  called 
PaASFSCTi  Prabtorio,  whose  dataes,  powers, 
£cc.  are  mentioned  in  a  separate  article. 

PRAETO'RIUM  was  the  name  of  the  generals 
tent  in  the  camp,  and  was  so  called  beoinse  the 
name  of  the  chief  Roman  magistrate  was  originally 
praetor,  and  not  consul.  [Castra,  p.  249.]  The 
officers  who  attended  on  the  general  in  the  Praa- 
torkany  and  formed  his  council  of  war,  were  called 
by  the  same  name,  f  Liv.  xzz.  5.)  The  word  was 
also  used  in  several  other  significations,  which 
were  derived  firom  the  originiu  one.  Thus  the 
residence  of  a  governor  of  a  province  was  called 
the  /Voetonam  (Cic.  e,  Vtrr.  iv.  28,  v.  35 ; 
St  John,  xviii  28,  33)  ;  and  the  same  name  was 
also  given  to  any  laige  house  or  palace.  (Suet 
Avg,  72,  Oe^.  37  ;  Juv.  L  75  ;  praetona  voUiptaii 
ftMtem  demrwenHa^  Dig.  50.  tit  16.  s.  198.)  The 
camp  of  the  Praetorian  troops  at  Rome,  and  fire- 
quently  the  Praetorian  troops  themselves,  were 
called  by  this  name.     [Prastorianl] 

PRAEVARICA'TOR.  [Sbnatusoonsultitm 
Turpilianum.] 

PRA'NDIUM.    [CoxNA,  p.  306,  b.] 

PRECA'RIUM.    [Intbrdictuil] 

PRELUM,  or  PRAELUM,  is  a  part  of  a 
press  used  by  the  ancients  in  making  wme,  olive- 
oil,  and  paper.  The  press  itself  was  called  tor- 
eaiar;  and  the  prelum  was  that  part  which  was 
either  screwed  or  knocked  down  upon  the  things 
to  be  pressed,  in  order  to  sqneese  out  the  last 
jnices.  (Serv.  ad  Virg,  Gtorg,  iL  242;  Vitruv.  vi  9.) 
Sometimes,  however,  prelum  and  torcnlar  are  used 
as  convertible  terms,  a  part  being  named  instead 
of  the  whole.  As  reg^s  the  pressing  of  the 
napes,  it  should  be  remembered  that  uey  were 
first  trodden  with  the  feet ;  but  as  this  process  did 
not  press  out  all  the  juice  of  the  grapes,  they  were 
afterwards,  with  their  stalks  and  peels  (soqpi  et 
/bOieuli)^  put  under  the  prelum.  (Varro,  de  Re 
Rud,  I  54  ;  comp.  Golum.  xil  38.)  Cato  (de  Re 
RmL  31)  advised  his  countrymen  always  to  make 
the  prelum  of  the  wood  of  black  maple  (oarpinue 
<Ura),  After  all  the  juice  was  pressed  out  of  the 
grapes,  they  were  ooUected  in  casks,  water  was 
poured  upon  them,  and  after  standing  a  night  they 
were  pressed  again.  The  liquor  thus  obtained 
was  called  lora;  it  was  preserved  in  casks,  and 
was  used  as  a  drink  for  workmen  during  the 
winter.  (Varro,  L  o.)  Respecting  the  use  of  the 
prelum  in  making  olive-oil,  and  in  the  mannfiulore 
of  paper,  see  Pbn.  H,  N.  xv.  1,  xiii.  25-;  Colum. 
ziL  50.  [L.  S.] 

PRIMICE'RIUS,  a  name  given  to  various 
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offioen  and  dignitaries  under  the  later  Roman 
empire,  is  enlalned  by  Suidas  («.  e.)  to  be  the  per- 
son who  holds  the  first  rank  in  any  thing.  The 
etymdqgy  of  the  word  is  donbtfiil :  it  is  so^posed 
that  a  person  was  called  Prtmieentu  because  his 
name  stood  first  in  the  wax  ieera\  that  is,  the 
tablet  made  of  wax,  which  contained  a  list  of  pe^ 
sons  of  any  rank. 

The  word  Primicerius  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  always  applied  to  the  person  who  was  at  the 
head  of  any  department  of  the  state  or  army,  bat 
also  to  the  one  second  in  command  or  aathority ; 
as,  for  instance,  the  Primioeriut  Sacri  Cubieeii, 
who  was   under  the  PraeposUus  Saori  CktbieeU, 
[pRABPosiTua.]     Various   Primicerii  are  men- 
tioned, as  the  Primioenue  Domestieomm  and  Pro- 
tedorum  (Cod.  12.  tit  17.  s.  2),  Fabrioae  (Cod. 
11.  tit  9.  s.  2),  Meiuorum  (Cod.  12.  tit  28.  s.  1), 
Notariormm  (Cod.  12.  tit  7\  &c 
PRIMIPILA'RES.    [ExBRcrrua,  p.  508,  h.] 
PRIMIPI'LUS.    [ExsRcrrus,  p.  505.] 
PRINCEPS  JUVENTU'TIS.    [EauirBs.] 
PRINCEPS  SENATUS.    [Srnatus.] 
PRINCIPAlilS  PORTA.  [Castra,  p.  249.] 
PRI'NCIPES.     [ExRRCiTUS,  pp.  495 — i97.] 
PRINCITIA.    [EzBRCiTUS,  p.  502,  b.] 
PRIVILE'GIUM.    [Lbx,  p.  683,  b.] 
PROAOOOEIAS    ORAPHE    (Tpoayteytias 
7fMt^),  a  prosecution  against  those  persons  who 
performed  me  degrading  office  of  pimps  or  pro- 
curen  (vpoaytryJi),     By  the  law  of  Solon  the 
heaviest  punishment  (ra  lUyurra  ivtrlfua)  was 
inflicted  on  such  a  person  {idr  rts  iktiO^pov  wcuBa 
fl  ywauca  wpoaywyt^ffp^  AescL  c  Timardk  3.  26. 
ed.  Steph.).    According  to  Plutarch  {Soi.  23),  a 
penalty  of  twenty  drachms  was  imposed  for  the 
same  offence.    To  reconcile  this  statement  with 
that  of  Aeschines,  we  may  suppose  with  Platner 
{Proe.  und  Klag,  vol.  iL  p.  216)  that  the  law 
mentioned  by  Plutarch  ^pUed  only  to  prostatutes. 
An  example  of  a^  man  pat  to  death  fior  taking  an 
Olynthian  girl  to  a  brothel  {trriiaas  i^  otic^/iares) 
ocean  in  Dinarchus  (&  Danoetk,  93,  ed.  Stq>h.)L 
A  prosecution  of  a  man  by  Hypeiides  M  irpoa- 
yvyi^  is  mentioned  by  Pollux  (iiL  27).    A  charge 
(probably  &lse)  was  brought  against  Aspasia  for 
getting  freebom  women  into  her  house  for  the  use 
of  Pericles.    (Plat  PericL  32  ;  Aristoph.  Ackanu 
527.)     In  connection  with  this  subject  see  the 
Hbtairbsbos   Graphs  and   Phtboras   ton 
Elbuthbron  Graphs.    (Meier,  AtL  Proe,  p. 
332.)  [C.  R.  K.] 

PRO'BOLE  (irpo^oX^),  an  accusation  of  a  cri- 
minal nature,  preferred  before  the  people  of  Athens 
in  assembly,  with  a  view  to  obtain  their  sanction 
for  bringing  the  charge  before  a  judicial  tribunal 
It  may  be  compared  in  this  one  respect  (via^  that 
it  was  a  preliminary  step  to  a  more  formal  trial) 
wiUi  our  application  for  a  criminal  information ; 
though  in  r^pird  to  the  object  and  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding there  is  not  much  resemblance.  The 
vpoSoKii  was  reserved  for  those  cases  where  the 
public  had  sustained  an  injury,  or  where,  from  the 
station,  power,  or  influence  of  the  delinquent,  the 
prosecutor  might  deem  it  hazardoas  to  proceed  in 
the  ordinary  way  without  being  authorised  by  a 
vote  of  the  sovereign  assembly.  In  this  point  it 
differed  from  the  clo-ayy«A/ci,  that  in  the  latter 
the  people  were  called  upon  either  to  pronounce 
final  judgment  or  to  direct  some  peculiar  method 
of  trial ;  whereas  in  the  irpo^oA^i  after  the  jodg- 
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mud  of  the  aasembly,  the  parties  proceeded  to 
trial  m  the  luoal  manner.  The  court  before  whom 
iHuj  appeared,  howeyer  inflnenced  they  might  be 
by  the  praymiieium  of  the  people,  were  under  no 
legal  compalsion  to  abide  by  their  decision  ;  and 
OD  the  other  hand  it  ii  not  miprobable  that  iif  the 
people  refused  to  giro  judgment  in  fiiToor  of  the 
eomplainant,  he  misht  still  proceed  agamst  his  ad- 
renaiy  by  a  ypoi^  or  a  private  action,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  case.  (Flatner,  Proc  mni  KL 
ToL  I  p.  382.) 

The  cases  to  which  the  rpo^oX^  was  applied 
were  complaints  against  magistrates  forofficisi  mis- 
conduct or  oppression ;  against  those  public  in- 
formers and  mischief-makers  who  were  called  irwEo- 
^darrai ;  against  those  who  outraged  public  decency 
at  the  religious  festivals  ;  and  against  all  such  as 
by  evil  practices  exhibited  disaffoction  to  the  state. 
(Harpoa  and  Suidas,  a. «.  Karrax^tporovta ;  PoUux. 
Tiii  46 ;  Aesch.  de  PaU,  Leg.  47  ;  Isocr.  wt^ 
kimJb.  344,  ed.  Steph«) 

With  respect  to  magistrates,  SchJfmaDn  {ds  Comk. 
p.  231)  thinks  that  the  rpotfoAol  could  only  be 
Drought  against  them  at  those  htix'tporoviai  which 
were  held  at  the  first  icvpta  itcKKiiaia  m  eTery  Piy- 
taneia,  when  the  people  inquired  into  the  conduct  of 
magistrates,  with  a  view  to  continne  them  in  office 
or  depose  them,  according  to  their  deserts.  An 
example  of  magistrates  being  so  deposed  occurs  in 
Demosth.  &  TXsoor.  1 330.  The  people  (says  Schu- 
mann) could  not  proceed  to  the  htixiipvrovim  ex- 
cept on  ^e  oomplamt  (wpotfoA^)  of  some  individual ; 
the  deposed  magistrate  was  afterwards  brought  to 
trial,  if  Uie  accuser  thought  proper  to  prosecute  the 
matter  further.  There  appears,  however,  to  be  no 
authority  for  limiting  the  vpotfoXa/  against  magi- 
strates to  these  particular  occasions ;  and  other 
writers  have  not  agreed  with  Schumann  on  this 
point  (Platner,  Proc  mtd  KL  voL  L  p.  385 ; 
Meier,  AU.  Pne.  p.  273.) 

An  example  of  a  wpoioKfi  against  Sycophants  is 
that  which  the  people,  discovering  too  late  their 
error  in  putting  to  death  the  generals  who  gained 
the  battle  of  Arginusae,  directed  to  be  brought 
against  their  accusers.  (Xen.  HeU,  i  7.  §  39.) 
Another  occurs  in  Lysias  (o.  AgoraL  135,  ed. 
Steph.),  where  the  words  trvXX^iotiP  Ivorrcs  icol 

Kar4yywr9^  describe  the  course  of  proceeding 
in  this  method  of  prosecution.  (Schifmann,  de 
Com,  p.  234.) 

Those  who  worked  the  public  mines  clandes> 
tinely,  and  those  who  were  guilty  of  peculation  or 
embexxlement  of  the  public  money,  were  liable  to 
a  irpo€o\4i,  A  case  of  embezzlement  is  refored  to 
by  Demosthenes  e.  Mid.  584.  (SchSmann,  L  c  ; 
Platner,  Proe.  wtd  Kl.  vol.  L  p.  381.) 

But  the  T^okti  which  has  become  most  cele- 
brated, owing  to  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  acainst 
Meidias,  is  that  which  was  brought  for  misbeha- 
viour at  public  festivals.  We  learn  fiom  the  Uws 
dted  m  that  speech  (517,  518,571)  that  wpo€o\ai 
were  enjoined  against  any  persons  who,  at  the 
Dionysian,  Thargelian,  or  Isieusinian  festival  (and 
the  same  enactment  was  probably  extended  to 
other  festivals),  had  been  guilty  of  such  an  offience 
as  would  fidl  within  the  description  of  do'^cw 
rc^  ioprtiK  A  riot  or  disturbance  during  the 
oeiemony,  an  assault,  or  other  gross  insult  or  out- 
cage,  committed  upon  any  of  the  performers  or 
^pectaton  of  the  gunes,  whether  cHiien  or  fionigiMry 
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and  even  upon  a  slave,  much  more  upon  a  magistrate 
or  officer  engaged  in  superintending  the  perfocmanoe ; 
an  attempt  to  imprison  by  legal  process,  and  even 
a  levyinff  of  execution  upon  we  goods  of  a  debtor, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  festival,  was  held  to 
be  a  profanation  of  its  sanctity,  and  to  subject  the 
offender  to  the  penalties  of  these  statutes.  For 
any  such  offence  complaint  was  to  be  made  to  the 
Piytanes  (u  e.  the  Proedri),  who  were  to  bring  for- 
wud  the  chaige  at  an  assembly  to  be  held  soon 
af^  the  festival  in  the  theatre  oi  Dionysus.  The 
defendant  was  to  be  produced  before  the  assembly. 
Both  parties  were  heard,  and  then  the  people  pro- 
ceeded to  vote  by  show  of  hands.  Those  who 
voted  in  fiivour  of  the  prosecution  were  said  koto- 
X«<foroyc«ir,  those  who  were  against  it  iarox*tpO' 
Tww,  The  complainant  was  said  1rpo€d^A«a#al 
rhp  iSMtovrro,  and  the  people,  if  they  condemned 
him,  TpoKttrayroihmL  (Demosth.  e.  AiuL  578, 583L 
586.) 

Some  difficulty  has  arisen  in  explaining  the  fol- 
lowing words  in  the  law  above  lenrred  to;  —  rJb 
wpoiMLs  wopoSiMriMrar  S^oi  &y  /a^  ittrwrurft^nu 
do'ir.  Platner  (Proe.  md  KL  ^11  f.  884)  and 
SchOmann  (de  0am.  p.  288)  suppose  that  by  these 
words  the  Prytanes  are  commanded  to  bring  befon 
the  people  those  oomphunis,  for  which  satisfiiction 
has  not  been  made  by  the  offender  to  the  prose- 
cutor ;  and,  to  show  that  a  compromise  vronld  be 
legal,  Platner  reCers  to  Demosthenes,  e.  Mid.  568^ 
583  ;  to  which  we  may  add  the  cixcnmstanee  that 
Demosthenes  is  said  to  have  compromised  his  chaige 
against  Meidias  for  a  sum  of  money.  Meier  {AU, 
Proa  p.  275)  explains  it  thus :  that  the  Plytsnes 
(or  rather  Proedn)  were  to  bring  before  the  people 
all  the  wpotfoAol,  except  those  of  a  trifling  cda- 
racter,  for  which  they  were  themselvet  empowered 
to  impose  a  fine.  (As  to  the  power  of  fining  see 
AtL  Proe.  p.  84.)  If  we  suppose  the  compbunt  to 
take  the  name  of  wpotfoX^  upon  its  being  presented 
to  the  Proedri,  the  expression  ^•crtrioymi  wpoiokii 
will  cause  no  difficulty  ;  for  as  8Un|r  r(rciy  signifies 
to  pay  the  damages  awarded  in  an  action,  so  wpo- 
ffoXV  rlwMiM  may  signify,  to  pay  the  fine  imposed 
by  Uie  magistrates  before  whom  the  chaige  was 
brought ;  and  irpotfoXV  it  not  used  improperly  for 
iwiBoKfyf^  any  mora  than  Slm^y  is  for  rifii|/ia  in  the 
other  case.  Perhaps  there  is  more  force  in  another 
objection  urged  by  Platner,  vis^  that  (according  to 
this  interpretation)  the  not  bringing  the  case  bware 
the  assembly  is  made  to  depend  on  the  mom-pag- 
mmt^  and  not  (as  might  have  been  expected)  on 
the  impomtUm  of  the  fine. 

The  people  having  given  their  sentence  for  the 
prosecution,  the  case  was  to  be  brought  into  the 
court  of  Heliaea.  In  certain  cases  of  a  serious 
nature  the  defendant  might  be  required  to  give 
bail  for  his  appearance,  or  (in  defotUt  thereof)  go 
to  prison.  (Meier,  AtL  Proe  p.  276.)  The  persons 
on  whom  devolved  the  irf^funfim  ^ueaffrtipiou  were, 
according  to  Pollux  (viii.  87),  the  Thesmothetae. 
Meier  (^.  e.)  thinks  this  would  depend  on  the 
nature  of  the  cause,  and  that  upon  a  cnarge  for  the 
profimation  of  a  festival,  the  cognisance  would  be- 
long to  such  of  the  three  supenor  arehons  as  had 
the.  superintendence  thereof.  This  would  (no 
doubt)  follow  from  the  ordinary  principles  of  Athe- 
nian jurisprudence  ;  but  it  may  be  conceived  that 
the  extraordinary  nature  of  the  complaint  by  vpe- 
€o\ii  might  take  it  out  of  the  common  course  of 
practiMk  (Platner,  p.  885.)  TkedicasUhadtopro- 
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Qoonoe  their  Terdict  on  the  guilt  of  the  pAfty,  and 
to  mepM  the  penalty,  which  might  be  death,  or 
only  a  pecnniazy  fine,  according  to  their  discretion. 
The  trial  (it  eeems)  was  attended  with  no  risk  to 
the  prosecator,  who  waa  conaidered  to  proceed  under 
the  anthority  of  the  popular  decree.  (Meier,  AtL 
Proe,  p.  277.)  [C.  R.  K.] 

PROBOULEUMA  (irpo«o6Xcv/ta).    [Boulb, 
p.  210,  b.] 

PROBOULI  (irptttfovAof),  a  name  applicable 
to  any  penonf  who  are  appointed  to  conanlt  or  take 
measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  Thus,  the 
delegates  who  were  sent  by  the  twelve  Ionian 
cities  to  attend  the  Panionian  oonnci],  and  deliberate 
on  the  affifcirs  of  the  confederacy,  were  called  vp6- 
ffovAoi.  (Herod,  tl  7.)  So  were  the  deputies  sent 
by  the  several  Greek  states  to  attend  the  congress 
at  the  Isthmus,  on  the  occasion  of  the  second  Per- 
sian invasion  (Herod.  viL  172)  ;  and  also  the  en- 
voys whom  the  Greeks  agreed  to  send  annually  to 
Plataea.  (Plutarch,  AruL  21.)  The  word  is  also 
used  like  ro/io^^Aoffcs,  to  denote  an  oligarchical 
body,  in  whom  the  goverament  of  a  state  was 
vested,  or  who  at  least  exercised  a  controlling  power 
over  the  senate  and  popular  assemblies.  Such  were 
the  sixty  senators  of  C^dus  ;  and  a  similar  body 
appears  to  have  existed  at  M^gara,  where,  although 
democracy  prevailed  at  an  earlier  period,  the  go- 
vernment became  oligarchical  before  the  beginnmg 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  (Arist  PoL  iv.  12.  §  8,  vl 
6.  §  13  ;  MOUer,  Z>or.  iii  9.  §  10  ;  Wachsmnth,  Al- 
itrtk,  vol.  i.  pt  2.  p.  91 ;  Schdmann,  Antiq.  jmr.  pmbL 
p.  82.)  A  body  of  men  called  wpi€ov\oi  were  ap> 
pointed  at  Athens,  after  the  end  of  the  Sicilian  war, 
to  act  as  a  committee  of  public  safety.  Thucydides 
(viiL  1)  calls  them  itpxA^  ru^arpwivrdptnf  iwipw^ 
otrofts  W9pl  rw  vap6yTmp  in  &y  Ktufhs  f  vpo^ov- 
Xtvaavffi.  They  were  ten  in  number.  (Snidas,  t. «. 
np6€ovXot,)  Whether  their  appointment  arose  out 
of  any  concerted  plan  for  overturning  the  constitu- 
tion, is  doubtful  The  ostensible  object  at  least  was 
different ;  and  the  measures  which  they  took  for 
defending  their  countiy,  and  prosecuting  the  war, 
appear  to  have  been  prudent  and  vigorous.  Their 
authority  did  not  last  much  longer  than  a  year  ; 
for  a  year  and  a  half  afterwards  Pisander  and  his 
colleagues  established  the  council  of  Four  Hundred, 
by  which  the  democracy  was  overthrown.  (Thucyd. 
viil  67  ;  Wachsmuth,  vol  i.  pt  2.  p.  197.)  The 
first  step  which  had  been  taken  by  Pisander  and 
his  party,  vras  to  procure  the  electiou  of  a  body  of 
men,  cdled  ^vyypa^ls  abroKpdropts,  who  were 
to  draw  up  a  plan,  to  be  submitted  to  the  people, 
for  remodelling  the  constitution.  Thucydides  says 
they  were  ten  in  number.  Harpocration  («.  v, 
%vyypa^is)  cites  Androtion  and  Philochorus  as 
having  stated  that  thirty  were  chosen,  and  adds, 
'O  8«  BovKv9l9fif  T&p  Uxa  4funfin6pwfr9  fi6pov  r&p 
vpo€o6XMv,  This  and  the  hmgiuigG  of  Suidaa  (ff.e. 
Tip6€ov\oi)  have  led  Schdmann  to  conjecture  that  the 
wpA€mf\ot  were  elected  as  ffvyypo^cts,  and  twenty 
more  persons  associated  with  them,  making  in  aU 
the  thirty  mentioned  by  Androtion  and  Philochorus. 
{Ant,  Jur.  pM  181.)  Others  have  thought  that 
the  cvyyfM^ts  of  Thucydides  have  been  con* 
founded  by  grammarians  with  the  thirty  tyrants, 
who  were  first  chosen  ot  rohs  wterplws  v6fiovs 
evyypd^wfft  Kolf  ots  voKirtiffowru  (Xen.  HdL 
il  3.  §  2 ;  GoeUer,  ad  ThMC  viil  67.)  These 
Athenian  wpiiwKot  are  alluded  to  by  Aristophanes 
in  the  Lgdttntta  (467),  which  was  acted  the  year  | 
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after  the  Sicilian  defeat,  and  by  Lysias,  &  BntaiLk. 
126,  ed.  Steph.  [C.  R.  K.] 

PROCHEIROTO'NIA  (vpoxcvx^orCa). 

[Boulb,  p.  211,  a.] 

PROCLE'SIS    (vp6K\fiffu).      [Dxaxtstai, 
p.  398,  b.] 

PROCONSUL  is  an  officer  who  acts  in  the 
pboe  of  a  consul  without  holding  the  office  of  con- 
sul itself ;  though  the  proconsul  was  generally  one 
who  had  held  the  office  of  consul,  so  that  the  pro- 
consulship  was  a  continuation,  though  a  modified 
one,  of  the  consulship.  The  first  time  that  we 
meet  with  a  consul,  wnose  imperium  was  prolonged 
after  the  year  of  his  consulship,  is  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  second  Samnite  war,  at  the  end 
of  the  consular  year  327  b.c,  when  it  was  thought 
advisable  to  prolong  the  imperium  (imperimm  prxh- 
roffore)  of  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  whose  return  to  Rome 
would  have  been  followed  by  the  loss  of  most  of 
the  advantages  that  had  been  gained  in  his  cam- 
paign. (Liv.  viil  23,  26.)  The  power  a£  proooosal 
was  conferred  by  a  senatusconsultnm  and  plebis- 
dtum,  and  was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  a  regular 
consul,  for  he  had  the  imperium  and  jurisdictio, 
but  it  dififered  inasmuch  as  it  did  not  extend  over 
the  city  and  its  immediate  vicinity  (see  Niebuhr, 
Hitt  o/Rome^iiL  p.  186,  who  iniien  it  firom  Gains,  iv. 
104,  105),  and  was  conferred  without  the  anspicia 
by  a  mere  decree  of  the  senate  and  people,  and  not 
in  the  comitia  for  elections.  (Liv.  ix.  42,  z.  22, 
xxxii  28,  xxiv.  13.)  Hence  whenever  a  procon- 
sul led  his  army  hack  to  Rome  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  a  triumph,  the  imperium  (ni  iir^)  was 
especially  granted  to  him  by  the  people,  which 
was,  of  course,  not  necessary  when  a  consul  tri- 
umphed during  the  year  of  his  office.  Livy  (iil 
4),  it  is  true,  mentions  men  appointed  with  pro- 
consular power  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  the 
time  of  Publilius  Philo ;  but  there  is  this  difference, 
that  in  this  earlier  instance  the  proconsular  power 
is  not  an  imperiwn  prorogatum,  but  a  fresh  ap- 
pointment as  commander  of  the  reserve,  and 
Niebuhr  {HitL  of  Rome,  il  p.  123)  justly  remaiks 
that  Livy  here  probably  applies  the  phraseology  of 
a  much  later  time  to  the  commander  of  the  reserve  ; 
and  this  is  the  more  probable  as  Dionysius  (ix.  12) 
speaks  of  this  da^urrpaTJiy6s  as  having  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  consuls.  Nineteen  yean  after  the 
pnconsulship  of  Publilius  Philo,  308  b.  c,  Livy 
(ix.  42)  relates  that  the  senate  alone,  and  without 
a  plebiscitum,  prolonged  the  imperium  of  the  oontol 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Rullianus  ;  but  it  is  manifest 
that  here  again  Livy  transfers  a  later  institution  to 
a  time  when  it  did  not  yet  exist ;  for  it  was  only 
by  the  lex  Maenia  (236  B.  a)  that  the  Senate  ob- 
tained the  right  to  prolong  the  imperium. 

When  the  number  of  Roman  provinces  had  be- 
come great,  it  was  customary  for  the  consuls,  who 
during  the  latter  period  of  ihe  republic  spent  the 
year  of  their  consulship  at  Rome,  to  undertake  st 
its  close  the  conduct  of  a  war  in  a  province,  or  iti 
peaceful  administration.  (Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear.  iL  3  ; 
Liv.  xxxiii.  25  ;  Cic  ad  Fatn,  viii  5.  13.)  There 
are  some  extraordinary  cases  on  record  in  which  a 
man  obtained  a  province  with  the  title  of  proconsul 
without  having  held  the  consulship  before.  The 
first  case  of  this  kind  occurred  in  b.  c  211,  wh«n 
young  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  was  created  proconsul  of 
Spain  in  the  comitia  centuriata.  (Liv.  xxvi  18.) 
During  the  last  period  of  the  republic  such  cases 
oocnrnd  more  frequently.     (Plut  Aeaul,  /VmL  4  ) 
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Gie.  ds  Leg,  i  30.)     Reipectuig  the  powot  and 
jmiadictum  of  the  proeoDiula  in  the  pfoyincei,  tee 

PftOYlNCIA. 

After  the  adiiimiftnUion  of  the  empire  was 
newly  regulated  by  Conitantme,  parti  of  certain 
dioeeiea  were  ander  the  administAtion  of  pro- 
oonnila.  Thiu  a  part  of  the  dioceie  of  Alia,  odled 
Alia  in  a  narrower  lenae,  Achaia  in  the  diocese 
of  Macedonia,  and  the  oonsnlar  pfovince  in  the 
diocese  of  AfiicB«  were  gOTemed  by  pnconrals. 
(Walter,  OuAUkte  dn  Ramiteim  RtAU,  |  366, 
2d  edit)  [U  8.] 

PROCUBITOHES.  [Ezncirua,  p.  60S,  a.] 
PROCURArrOR  is  the  penon  who  has  the 
management  of  any  business  committed  to  him  by 
another.  Thus  it  is  ap[died  to  a  person  who  main- 
tains or  deiimds  an  action  on  behalf  of  another,  or, 
as  we  should  say,  an  attorney  [Actio]  :  to  a 
steward  in  a  fiunily  [Calcdlatob]  :  to  an  officer 
in  the  proyinces  belonging  to  the  Caesar,  who  at- 
tended to  the  duties  dischai^ged  by  the  quaestor  in 
the  other  provinces  [Provincia]:  to  an  officer 
engaged  in  the  administration  of  the  Fiscas  [Fia- 
CDS]:  and  to  yarious  other  officets  under  the 
empire. 

PRODI'QIUM  in  its  widest  acceptation  de- 
notes  any  sign  by  which  the  gods  indicated  to  men 
a  future  erent,  whether  good  or  evil,  and  thus  in- 
cludes omens  and  auguries  of  OTeiy  description. 
(Vitg.  Am.  T.  638  ;  Senrins, adloe,;  Plin.  H,N, 
si  37 ;  Cie.  M  Ferr.  iT.  49.)  It  is,  however, 
generally  employed  in  a  more  restricted  sense  to 
signify  some  strange  incident  or  wonderful  appear- 
ance which  was  supposed  to  herald  the  approach 
of  misfiMrtune,  and  happened  under  such  circum- 
stances as  to  announce  that  the  calamity  was  im- 
pending OTcr  a  whole  community  or  nation  rather 
than  private  individuals.  The  word  may  be  con- 
sidered synonymous  with  oiftwl— i,  momttnim^  pcr^ 
tmUrnwu  *  Quia  enim  ostendunt,  portendnnt,  mons- 
trant^  pnedkunt ;  ostenta,  portenta,  monstra,  pro- 
digia  dicuntur.'*  (Cic  d^Dicl  42.)  It  should 
be  observed,  however,  that  prodigmm  must  be  de- 
rived from  ago^  and  not  from  dieo^  as  Cioere  would 
have  it 

Since  prodigies  were  viewed  as  direct  mani£BSt»- 
tions  of  the  wiath  of  heaven,  and  warnings  of 
coming  vengeance,  it  was  believed  that  this  wrath 
might  be  ^ipeased,  and  consequently  this  venge- 
ance averted,  by  pnyers  and  sacrifices  duly  offered 
lo  the  offroded  powers.  This  being  a  matter  which 
deeply  concerned  the  public  welfare,  the  necessary 
rites  were  in  ancient  times  regulariy  perfonned, 
under  the  direction  of  the  pontifices,  "hj  ihe  consuls 
before  they  Xeh  the  city,  the  solenmities  being 
called  proemruUo  ffoOgionim,  Although  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  occurrences  it  was  impossible  to 
anticipate  and  provide  for  every  cootiuffency,  we 
have  reason  to  know  that  rules  for  expiation,  ap- 
plicable to  a  great  variety  of  cases,  were  laid  down 
in  theMsuCarfa,  the  ZAn'  RUhoUb^  and  other  sacred 
books  of  the  Etrurians  (Cic.  de  Div.  I  83 ;  MUller, 
JServflfar,  vol.  l  pp.  33,  36,  343,  vol  iL  pp.  30,  9d, 
122, 131, 146,337),  with  the  contentoof  which  the 
Roman  priests  were  well  acquainted  ;  and  when  the 
prodigy  was  of  a  very  terrible  or  unprecedented 
nature  it  was  usual  to  seek  counsel  from  some  re- 
nowned Tuscan  seer,  from  the  Sibylline  books,  or 
even  from  the  Delphic  oracle.  Prodigies  were  fre- 
quently suffered  to  pass  unheeded  when  they  were 
considered  to  have  no  dseet  reference  to  public 
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affidn^  as,  for  enmple,  when  the  macve!  reported 
had  been  observed  in  a  private  mansion  or  in  some 
town  not  closely  connected  with  Rome,  and  in  this 
case  it  was  said  mom  nueipi^  but  a  reigular  record  of 
the  more  important  was  caiefhlly  preserved  in  the 
Annals,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  numerous  details 
dispecwd  throughout  the  extant  books  of  Livy. 
(See  Idv.  ii.  42,  iii.  10,  xxiv.  44,  zxxvil  ^  zliil 
13;  MUller,  ^M^i^wAsr,  vol  ii  p.  Idl  ;  Hartung, 
dm  Bdigitm  dor  Romer^  vol.  L  p.  96  ;  and  for  an 
interesting  essay  on  the  iUnstrations  of  Natural 
History  to  be  derived  from  the  records  of  ancient 
prodigies,  Heyne,  Opmto,  Acad,  voLiiL  pp.  198, 
255  ^  r\v  R.1 

PRO'DOHUa     [DoMua,  p.  425,  b ;'  Tbm- 

FLUM.] 

PRODO'SIA  {Tpciwria).     Under  this  term 
was  included  not  only  every  species  of  treason, 
but  also  eveiy  such  crime  as  (in  the  opinion  of  the 
Greeks)  woiud  amount  to  a  betraying  or  desertion 
of  the  interest  of  a  man*s  oountiy.    The  highest 
sort  of  treason  was  the  attempt  to  establish  a  des- 
potism (rvpoym),  or  to  subvert  the  cdnstitution 
(mrroA^iy  r^y  voXircMy),  and  in  democracies 
KttroA^ir  r^y  9^/jmp  or  rh  irA^Oes.    Other  kinds 
of  treason  were  a  secret  oone^Mndenoe  with  a 
foreign  enemy ;  a  betraying  of  an  important  trusty 
such  as  a  fleet,  army,  or  fortress  ;  a  desertion  of 
post ;  a  disobeiUence  of  orders,  or  any  other  act  of 
treachery,  or  breach  of  duty  in  the  public  service. 
(Demosth.  pro  Oor,  242,  &  Lepi,  481,  o.  Timoe, 
745,  &  Tmoik.  1204,  pro  Oor.  TWsrarcA.  1230  ; 
Lys.  e.  Agar.  130,  131,  ed.  Steph. ;  Lycuig.  c 
Leoer,  155,  ed.  Steph.)    It  would  be  a  betrayal  of 
the  state,  to  delude  the  people  by  folse  intelli- 
gence or  promises ;  or  to  disobey  any  special  de- 
cree, such  as  that  (for  instanoe)  which  prohibited 
the  exportation  of  arms  or  naval  stores  to  Philip^ 
and  that  which  (after  Philip  had  taken  possession 
of  Phods)  forbade  Athenian  citixens  te  pass  the 
night  out  of  the  dty.  (Demosth.  &  LepL  487,  498, 
pro  Cor.  238,  de  Fale.  Leg.  433b)     But  not  only 
would  oeerf  aete  of  disobedience  or  treacheiy  amount 
to  the  crime  of  irfio3o<r(a,  but  also  the  n^ect  to 
perform  those  active  duties  which  the  Greeks  in 
^eral  expected  of  eveiy  good  dtixen.    Cowardice 
m  battle  (3ciA/a)  would  be  an  instance  of  this 
kind  ;  so  would  any  breach  of  the  oath  taken  by 
the  iipntfiot  at  Athens  ;  or  any  line  of  conduct  for 
which  a  chai^ge  of  disaffection  to  the  people  (juao' 
3i|/ua)  might  be  successfully  maintained,    (Xen. 
C>rt>/>.  VL  4.  §  14,  vi.  3.  §  27  ;  Eurip.  Phomdee, 
1003  ;  Andoc.  c.  Alaih,  30,  ed.  Steph. ;  Lycuig.  & 
Leoo.  157,  ed.  Stq>h. ;  Demosth.  pro  Oor.  242.) 
Thus,  we  find  persons,  whose  offence  was  the  pro- 
pounding unconstitutional  laws,  or  advising  oad 
measures,  or  the  like,  chaiged  by  their  nditical 
oppenents  with  an  attempt  to  overthrow  tne  con- 
stitution.    (Demosth.  vcpl  vwrral^  170 ;  Aesch. 
c.  Timartk.  1,  c.  Oee.  82,  ed.  Steph. ;  Lys.  pro 
Po/^  159,  ed.  Steph.)   Ofthe&cility  with  which 
such  charges  might  be  made  at  Athens,  especially 
in  times  of  political  excitement,  when  the  most 
eminent  cititens  were  liable  to  he  suspected  of 
plots  against  the  state,  history  affords  abundant 
proof;  and  Greek  history,  no  less  than  modem, 
shows  the  danger  of  leaving  the  crime  of  treason 
undefined  by  the  law,  and  to  be  interpreted  by 
judges:     (Aristoph.  Eq.  236,  475,  862,  Veep.  48^ 
953;  Wachsmuth,tf«^^lL  voLi.  ptii  p.  154» 
vol  il  pt.  i.  p.  178.)   One  of  the  moat  reoarkabl« 
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trials  for  constructiye  treaaon  at  Athens  wbs  that 
of  Leocrates,  who  left  the  city  after  the  defeat  at 
Chaeroneia,  and  was  prosecated  by  Lycoigus  for 
desertion  of  his  oountiy.  The  speech  of  Lycugaa 
is  preserred  to  ns,  and  is  a  good  specimen  of  his 
eloquence.  The  fiicts  of  the  case  are  stated  in  p. 
1 50,  ed.  Steph.  The  nature  of  the  charge  may  be 
seen  from  varioiia  expressions  of  the  orator,  such  as 
wpaZohs  robs  wtifs  Kfld  rk  I9i|  jcol  rht  4p  rots 
rdfjuns  drnricts  (147),  M^  fionHcrat  rm$  warpiou 
/ffpoir,  iyKceraXvritp  r^  w6\i»  (148),  ob  ffVf»€9- 
€Kilfiipos  oMp  tls  T^y  Ti)f  r6\tms  cttmifAwf 
(153),  ^iyvp  -rhv  twkp  r^f  mrrpfSos  icMiww 
(154),  and  the  like.  The  defence  of  the  accused 
was,  that  he  did  not  leave  Athens  with  a  traitor- 
ous intention  (M  irpofioffUf),  but  for  the  purposes 
of  trade  {M  4firopi^).  (See  Axgument,  and  p. 
156.) 

The  ordinary  method  of  proceeding  against  those 
who  were  accosed  of  treason  or  treasonable  prac- 
tices was  by  tlmyytXia^  as  in  the  case  of  Leo- 
crates.  (Pollux,  viii  52.)  In  some  cases  a  ypa^ 
might  be  laid  before  the  Thesmothetae.  (Demosth. 
e.  Steph.  1 1 37')  We  read  of  an  old  law,  by  which 
the  jurisdiction  in  trials  for  high  treason  was  given 
to  the  archon  /SotriXf  6f.  (Meier,  AtL  Proo.  p.  50.) 
But  it  could  hardly  be  eanected  that  in  a  Greek 
city  state  ofiences  would  uways  be  prosecuted  ac- 
cording to  the  forms  of  law  ;  and  we  find  various 
instances  in  which  magistrates,  generals,  and 
others,  took  a  summary  method  for  bringing 
traitors  and  conspirators  to  justice.  Thus  a  certain 
person,  named  Ajitiphon,  who  had  promised  Philip 
to  bum  the  Athenian  arsenal,  was  seised  by  the 
council  of  Areiopagus,  and  afterwards  put  to  the 
torture,  and  condemned  to  death  by  Uie  people. 
(Demosth.  pro  Cor.  271 ;  Aesch.  e.  Cto.  89,  ed. 
Steph.)  As  to  the  power  of  the  Areiopagus,  see 
further  Lycui^.  e.  Leoa.  154.  The  peojde  in  as- 
sembly might  of  course  direct  any  extraordinary 
measures  to  be  taken  against  suspected  penons,  as 
they  did  in  the  afiair  of  the  Hermes  busts  (Thucyd. 
▼i.  60, 61),  and  by  their  ^jHi^urfia  might  supersede 
even  the  form  of  a  trial.  So  feadfol  were  the 
Athenians  of  any  attempt  to  establish  a  tyranny 
or  an  oligarchy,  that  any  person  who  conspired  for 
such  purpose,  or  any  person  who  held  an  office 
under  a  government  which  had  overthrown  the 
cjonstitution,  might  be  slain  with  impunity.  Every 
citizen  indeed  was  under  an  obligation  to  kill  such 
a  person,  and  for  so  doing  was  entitled  by  law  to 
honours  and  rewards.  (Andoc.  de  Mytt,  12,  13, 
ed.  Steph. ;  Lys.  Aif/u.  icaroX.  kicoK,  172,  ed. 
Steph.) 

The  regular  punishment  appointed  by  the  law 
for  most  kinds  of  treason  appears  to  have  been 
death  (Xen.  Hdlen,  i.  7.  §  22 ;  Demosth.  pro 
Cor.  238  ;  Lycurg.  c.  Leoo.  148,  152,  ed.  Steph.), 
which,  no  doubt,  might  be  mitigated  by  decree  of 
the  people,  as  in  the  case  of  Miltiades  (Herod,  vi. 
136)  and  many  others.  The  less  heinous  kinds  of 
irpo^ooltt  were  probably  punished  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court  which  tried  them.  (Demosth.  o.  Timoc 
740, 0.  Theoer.  1344.)  The  goods  of  tmitors,  who 
suffered  death,  were  confiscated,  and  their  houses 
razed  to  the  ground  ;  nor  were  they  permitted  to 
be  buried  in  the  oonntxy,  but  had  their  bodies  cast 
out  in  some  place  on  the  confines  of  Attica  and 
Megara.  Therefore  it  was  that  the  bones  of  The- 
mistocles,  who  had  been  condemned  for  treason, 
wens  brought  over  and  boned  secretly  by  his 
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(Thucvd.  L  138.)  The  poaterilj  of  a 
traitor  became  ftri^i,  and  those  of  a  tyiaat  woe 
liable  to  share  the  fote  of  their  ancestor.  (Meurrios, 
J%tm.AUAl2^\B\  Pkbier, /Vve.  witf  Ji:%.  vol 
ii  p.  82  ;  Ufaet^AU,  Pne.  p.  341,  Z)»  boa,  dam». 
pp.  11—13,  136.)  Traitors  might  be  proceeded 
against  even  after  their  death,  as  we  have  seen 
dione  in  modem  timesL  Thus,  the  Athenians  re- 
solved to  prosecute  Phiynichns,  who  had  been  most 
active  in  setting  up  the  oligarchy  of  the  Four 
Hundred  (rbp  ptKpbp  tcfiwtaf  wfdltoaiaa\  and 
also  to  subject  his  defenders  to  the  pmuahment  d 
traiton,  in  ease  of  a  conviction.  Tois  via  done. 
Judgment  of  treason  was  passed  against  Phiyni. 
chus.  His  bones  were  dug  up,  and  cast  out  ol 
Attica  ;  his  defenders  put- to  death  ;  and  his  mur- 
derers honoured  with  the  freedom  of  the  city. 
(Thnc.  viiL  92  ;  Lysias,  e,  Agor.  136 ;  Lycug.  a 
Ltoer,  164,  ed.  Steph.)  [C.  R.  K.] 

PROEDRI  (irpMfoi).  [BouLi,  pp.  210, 21-Z] 

PROEI'SPHORA    [BuPHORA.] 

PROEISPHORAS  DIKE  (wpocur^opas  Sdc^), 
an  action  brought  by  a  member  of  a  Symmoria,  ts 
recover  a  rate  paid  on  account  of  another.  The 
Symmoriae  being  so  ananged,  that  three  hundred 
of  the  richest  m&i  wen  selected  to  fi»m  a  snperiof 
board,  responsible  to  the  state  in  the  first  instanei 
for  the  cdlection  of  a  property  tax ;  the  people 
passed  a  decree,  in  case  of  need,  eommandmg  then 
to  pay  the  whole  tax  in  advance.  Thflae  then 
were  entitled  to  be  reimbursed  by  the  lemaining 
nine  hundred  of  the  Symmoriae,  and  each  of  them 
probably  had  a  certain  number  assigned  to  him  bj 
the  Strategi  for  that  purpose ;  against  whom  he 
might  bring  actions  for  contribution  aoeording  te 
their  respective  assessments.  To  recover  money 
so  advanced  was  called  rpo^ur^opbt^  icofdCtvBm. 
(Demosth.  a  Paniam,  977,  e.  Phamipp.  1046,  & 
PoiycL  1208.)  This  cause,  like  others  leb;^  to 
the  property  tax  and  the  trieraichy,  belcmged  to 
the  junsdiction  of  the  Strategi  (BdcU,  PM. 
Boon.  o/Atkau,  up.  450, 526, 533, 2d  ed.  ;  Meier, 
AtL  Proe,  pp.  107,  550.)  [a  R.  K.] 

PROELIA'LES  DIES.    [Dns.] 

PROERO'SIA  or  PROERO'SIAE  (w^e^ia 
or  Tpofitpoffiat)  were  sacrifices  (or,  according  to 
other  writers,  a  festival)  offered  to  Demeler  at  the 
time  when  the  seeds  were  sown,  for  the  purpose  el 
obtaining  a  plentiftd  harvest.  (Suidaa,  Heaych^ 
Etymol.  Mag.  #.«./  Arrian  m  MpieUL  iik  21.) 
According  to  Suidas  the  Athenians  performed  this 
sacrifice  in  OL  5.  on  behalf  of  all  the  Oiediia  ;  but 
from  all  the  other  accounts  it  would  i4ipear  that 
the  Athenians  did  so  at  all  times,  and  that  the  in- 
stance mentioned  by  Suidas  is  cmly  the  fizit  time 
that  proerosia  were  oflfered  by  the  Athenians  for 
all  the  Greeks.  They  are  said  to  have  been  insti- 
tuted by  the  command  of  some  onde  at  a  time 
when  all  the  world  was  8u£fering  from  acarcity  or 
from  a  plague.  (Suid.  a.  v.  EiptciA^ ;  compare 
Lycurg.  Fngm,  a.  Mene$(uek,)  [L.  &] 

PROFESTI  DIES.    [Diis.] 

PROGAMEIA(rf»oYd|Hcia).  [Matrimonipii. 
p.  787,  a.] 

PROIX(vp(^.    [Dos,  p.  436.] 

PROLETA'RII.    [Caput.] 

PROMETHEIA  (irpo/i^0cia),  a  festival  eele- 
brated  at  Athens  in  honour  of  Prometh«ia.  (Xe* 
noph.  de  Re  PubL  Atk  3.  §  4  ;  HarDocat  t.«. 
AafMrds,)  The  time  at  which  it  was  swfwmiaed  is 
not  knov^  bvt  it  was  one  of  the  five  At^  feati- 
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fill,  whicli  were  hdd  with  a  toreh-noe  in  the 
Cenmiciu  (Harpocmt.  Lc;  Schol.  ad  Ariitapk. 
Ham.  131  ;  oomp.  Lampadbphoria),  for  which 
the  gymnaiiarchs  had  to  nipply  the  youths  from 
the  gymmuda.  Prametheui  himielf  wai  hdiered 
to  hare  inatitiited  this  torch-iace,  whence  he  was 
failed  the  torch-bearer.  (Hyipn.  Poet,  j^ifr.  ii.  15 ; 
£iirip.  Phoeiuss.  1139  ;  PhUostrat.  Fit  Sopkisi,  u. 
20.)  The  torch-iace  of  the  Prometheia  eommenced 
at  the  so-called  altar  of  Promelheiis  in  the  aca- 
demia  (Pans,  i  80.  §  2  ;  SchcL  adScpk,  Oed,  OoL 
53),  or  in  the  Cenunicos,  and  thence  the  youths 
with  their  torches  raced  to  the  city.  (Welcker, 
Dm  AemikyL  TrUog,  p.  120,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

PROMISSOR.    [0BLI0ATI0NI8,  p.  817,  b.] 

PROMNE'STRIAE  (n^Au^crrpuu).  [Ma- 
TRncoNiUM,  pw  736,  b.] 

PR0MUL8IS.    [CoBNA,  p.  307,  a.] 

PROMUS.    [Cblla  ;  Sbrvi7&] 

PRONA^OS.    [TufPLOM.] 

PRCyNUBAE,  PRCKNUBI.  [Matrimo. 
iriuif,  pp.  748,  Ih  744,8.] 

PROPHETES,  PROPHETia  [Oraculum, 
p.  837,  a.] 

PROPNIGE'UM.    [Balnbas,  p.  192,  b.] 

PROPRAETOR.    [Provincia.] 

PROPRI'ETAS.    [Dominium.] 

PROPYLAEA  (r/NMr^Acua),  the  entrance  to 
a  temple,  or  sacred  endosiue,  consisted  of  a  gate- 
way flanked  by  boildings,  whence  Ae  plural  form 
of  the  word.  The  Egyptian  temples  generally  had 
magnificent  propj/laM^  consisting  of  a  pair  of  oblong 
truncated  pyramids  6i  solid  masonry,  the  faces  of 
which  were  sculptured  with  hieroglyphics.  (See 
Herod,  il  68, 101, 121,  and  other  passages  ;  the 
modem  works  on  Egyptian  antiquities  ;  Sie  AUcu 
to  Kugler'i  Kwutgudiitkte^  sect  1.  pi.  5.  fig.  1.) 

In  GNpk,  except  when  the  Egyptian  temples 
are  spoken  o^  the  word  is  generally  used  to 
signify  the  entrance  to  the  Acropolis  of  Athens, 
wnich  was  the  last  completed  of  the  great  works 
of  aichitectnre  executed  under  the  administration 
of  Pericles.  The  building  of  the  Propylaea  occu- 
pied five  years,  B.C.  437—432,  and  cost  2012 
talents.  The  name  of  the  architect  was  Mnesides. 
(Pint  Per.  13  ;  Thuc.  il  13,  with  Poppo'e  Notes  ; 
Aristoph.  EqdL  1326 ;  Demosth.  de  Rsp.  Ord.  28. 
p.  174.  28,  ed.  Bekker ;  Harpocmt  Suid.  #.«./ 
CicdeQf:  ii.  17.)  The  edifice  was  of  the  Doric 
order,  and  presented  in  front  the  i^ypearance  of  a 
hexastyle  portico  of  white  marble,  with  the  central 
interoolumniation  wider  than  the  rest,  and  with 
two  adyanoed  wings,  containing  chambers,  the 
northern  one  of  which  (that  on  the  left  hand)  was 
adorned  with  pictures,  which  are  fully  described 
by  PRusanias  (i.  22.  §§  4 — 7),  and  among  which 
were  works  by  Polygnotns,  and,  probably,  by 
ProtogenesL  (See  Dioi,  of  Biog.  e.  ev.)  On  the 
fight  oand,  and  in  front  of  the  Propyhiea,  stood 
the  temple  of  Nike  Apteros^  and  close  to  the  en- 
trance the  statue  of  Hermes  Propytaeuaj  and  the 
Prcpj/laea  themselTes  were  adorned  with  numerous 
ftatues.  (Paus.  Le.)  A  broad  road  led  straight 
from  the  Affora  to  the  Propylaea,  which  formed 
Uie  only  entrance  to  the  Acropolis,  and  the  imme- 
diate approach  to  which  was  by  a  flight  of  steps, 
in  the  middle  of  which  there  was  left  an  inclined 
plane,  paved  with  Pentelie  marble,  as  a  carriage- 
way for  the  processions.  Both  ancient  and  modem 
writers  have  agreed  in  considering  the  Propj/laea 
as  one  of  the  .most  perfect  works  of  (hecian  art 
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(Wtr  ftHer  descriptions  and  restored  yiewi,  see 
Stuart,  ii.  5 ;  Leake,  Topog.  c.  8  ;  MtUler,  Ar- 
ehaoL  d.  KuHst^  §  109.  n.  1,  3  ;  and  a  beautiful 
elevation  and  plan  in  the  AUae  to  Kugler*s  Ktmat' 
geeddokU^  sect  2.  pi.  3.  figs.  12,  1 3.) 

The  great  temple  at  Eleusis  had  two  sets  of 
propyfaea^  the  smaller  forming  the  entrance  of  the 
inner  enclosure  {inpi%oXoi\  and  the  greater,  of 
the  outer.  The  latter  were  an  exact  copy  of  the 
Athenian  propj^aea,  (Miiller,  /L  e.  n.  5.)  There 
were  also  pfnpj^aea  at  Corinth,  surmounted  by 
two  chariots  of  ffilt  bronxe,  the  one  carrying  Phai^ 
thon,  and  the  o&er  the  Sun  himselfl  (Pans,  il  3. 
§  2.)  [P.  a] 

PRORA:  [Navis,  p.  786,  a.] 
PROSCE'NIUM.  [Thbatrum.] 
PROSCLE'SIS  {TfivKX-nvii).  [DiKB.] 
PROSCRIPTIO.  The  verb  protenhere  pro- 
perly signifies  to  exhibit  a  thing  for  sale  by  means 
of  a  bill  or  advertisement :  in  Uiis  sense  it  occurs 
in  a  great  many  passages.  But  in  the  time  of 
Sulla  it  assumed  a  very  diflerent  meaning,  for  he 
applied  it  to  a  measure  of  his  own  invention  (Veil. 
Pat  il  28),  namely,  to  the  sale  of  the  ^perty  of 
those  who  were  put  to  death  at  his  command,  and 
who  were  themselves  called /wioser^ptfi.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  year  82  &  a  Sulla,  after  his  retum 
from  Praeneste,  declared  before  the  assembly  of 
the  people  that  he  would  improve  their  oondition, 
and  punish  severely  all  those  who  had  supported 
the  naity  of  Marius.  (Appian.  B,(XL  95.)  The 
people  appear  tacitly  to  have  conceded  to  him  all 
the  power  which  he  wanted  for  the  execution  of 
his  design,  for  the  lex  Cornelia  de  proscriptione  et 
proacriptis  was  sanctioned  afterwards  when  he  was 
made  dictator.  (Cic.  de  Leg,  1 15,  de  Leg,  Agr, 
ill  2,  &C. ;  Appian.  B,  C.  1 98.)  This  kw,  which 
was  proposed  by  the  interrex  L.  Valerius  Fkccus 
at  the  command  of  Sulla,  is  sometimes  called  lex 
Cornelia  (Cic  e,  Verr,  I  47),  and  sometimes  lex 
Valeria.  Cicero  {pro  Roee.  Am,  43)  pretends  not 
to  know  whether  he  should  call  it  a  lex  Cornelia 
or  Valeria.  (Comp.  Schol  Oronov.  p.  435,  ed. 
Orelli.) 

Sulla  drew  up  a  list  of  the  persons  whom  he 
widied  to  be  killed ;  and  this  list  was  exhibited 
in  the  fSnmm  to  public  inspection.  Every  person 
contamed  in  it  was  an  outlaw,  who  might  be 
killed  by  any  one  who  met  him  widi  impunity, 
even  by  his  slaves  and  his  nearest  relatives.  All 
his  property  was  taken  and  publicly  sold.  It  may 
natarally  be  supposed  that  such  {ffoperty  was  sold 
at  a  very  low  price,  and  was  in  most  cases  pur^ 
chased  by  the  friends  and  favourites  of  Sulla ;  in 
some  instances  only  a  part  of  the  price  was  paid 
at  which  it  had  been  purchased.  (Sallust,  FVagm, 
p.  238,  ed.  Gerlach.)  The  property  of  those  who 
nad  fiiUen  in  the  rai^s  of  his  enemies  was  sold  in 
the  same  maimer.  (Cic.  pro  Rose,  Am,  43.)  Those 
who  killed  a  proscribed  person,  or  gave  notice  of 
his  place  of  concealment,  received  two  talents  as  a 
reward  ;  and  whoever  concealed  or  gave  shelter  to 
a  proscribed,  was  punished  with  death.  (Cic.  e, 
Verr.  I  47,  Pint  SmU,  31 ;  Suet  Goes,  11.)  But 
this  was  not  all ;  the  proscription  was  regarded  as 
a  oorraption  of  blood,  and  consequently  the  sons 
and  grandsons  of  proscribed  perMus  were  for  ever 
exduded  from  all  public  offices.  (Plut  Le,;  Veil 
Pat  u.  28 ;  Quinctil  xl  1.  85.) 

After  this  example  of  a  proscription  had  once 
been  set,  it  was  readily  adopted  by  these  in  power 
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during  the  ciiril  oonimotioni  of  waXmeqami  yMH. 
This  wai  the  cate  during  the  trinmTiiate  of 
Antoniua,  Caenr,  and  Lepidoi.  (43  b.  a)  Their 
pitMcription  waa  even  far  more  formidable  than 
that  of  SaiU,  for  2000  eqnites  and  300  aenatoiv 
are  aaid  to  have  been  nraidered,  and  the  motive  of 
the  trinmTin  was  nothing  but  a  oold-blooded 
thint  for  Tengeanoe.  Fortunately  no  more  than 
thne  tviro  caaea  of  proacription  occur  in  the  hiatoiy 
of  Rome.  (Appian,  B.C.  ir,  6  ;  Veil  PM.  iL  66  ; 
Snet.  Aug,  27;  Liv.  EpiL  Ub.  120.)       [L.  S.] 

PROSTAS.    [DoMua,  jp.  425,  b.]    . 

PRO'STATES  (rpoffrinis),  [LmxBTua,  p. 
705, a;  Mitokl] 

PRO'STATES  TOU  DEMOU  (irfmrr^s  rov 
Htwu\  a  leader  of  the  people,  dowled  at  Athena 
and  in  other  demoeratical  lUitaa,  a  pemn  who  bj 
his  cfaameter  and  eloquence  placed  himaelf  at  the 
head  of  the  people,  and  wooae  opinion  had  the 
greatest  sway  amongst  them  (Pinto^  Rup,  fiiL 
p.  565.  c.) :  such  was  Peridea.  It  appean,  how- 
ever, that  wpptrr^nis  rov  i^/wu  was  also  the  title 
of  a  public  officer  in  those  Dorian  states  in  which 
the  govenunent  was  democntical.  Thus  we  read 
of  a  wpoordnis  rov  Si^ftov  at  Corc7ra(Thnc.iiL  70), 
at  Syracuse  (Thuc  vi  35),  at  Elis  (Xen.  HelL 
iii  2.  §  27),  at  Bfiantineia  (Xen.  HelL  r.  2L  §  S), 
and  at  oUier  phueL  (MUUer,  Dor,  iiL  9.  §  1 ; 
Wachsmuth,  HdL  AUerlktmuk  voL  l  p.  819,  2d 
ed. ;  Arnold,  ad  7%ace.  tl  35 ;  G.  C.  MOlleiv  de 
Corcifr,  Rep.  p.  49 ;  K.  F.  Hermann,  LMmikt  &c 
t  69.  n.  3,  4.) 

PROSTIME'MA  (wpurrtfivtM).    [TiummjL] 

PROSTOON.    [Don ua,  p.  425,  a.] 

PROSTYa-OS.    [TiHPLUM.] 

PROTELEIA  QAMON  (wp(n4\€ia  7^^). 
[Matrimonium,  p.  737,  a.] 

PR(yTHESIS  (vp^cffis).  [FuNua,  p.  555,  a.] 

PROTHE'SMIA  (wpo$«iri»ia\  the  term  limited 
for  bringing  actions  and  prosecutions  at  Athens. 
In  all  systems  of  jurisprudence  some  limitation  of 
this  sort  has  been  prescribed,  for  the  sake  of  quiet- 
ing possession,  and  afibrding  security  against 
vexatious  litigation.  The  Athenian  expression 
vpo$€fffdas  vifun  conesp<mds  to  our  ttatitU  of 
limUaHom,  The  time  for  commencing  actions  to 
recover  debts,  or  compensation  for  injuries,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  limited  to  five  yean  at  Athens. 
To7f  il^oufUifots  6  ^k»¥  T&  rtiTt  ini  Uatf^y 
riy^atn'  cImu  fUnrpd^atrBoL  (Demosth.  pro 
Pkorm.  952,  e.  Natuim,  989;  Haipoc  t. «.  \lpo- 
^fffUas  p6fios,)  Inheritance  causes  stood  on  a 
peculiar  footing.  When  an  estate  had  been  ad- 
judged to  a  party,  he  was  still  liable  to  an  action 
at  the  suit  of  a  new  claimant  for  the  whole  period 
of  his  life ;  and  his  heir  fisr  five  years  after- 
wards. T^ia  arose  from  the  anxiety  of  the  Athe- 
nians to  transmit  inheritance  in  the  regular  line 
of  succession.  [Hbrbs  (Grbbk).]  The  liability 
of  bail  continued  only  for  a  year  (iyyiai  iv4T€uu 
^(Toy),  and  of  course  no  proceeding  could  be  taken 
against  them  after  the  expiration  of  the  year. 
(Demosth.  &  Apaimr,  901.)  It  is  doubtful  whether 
any  period  was  jnescribed  for  bringing  criminal  pro- 
secutions, at  least  for  offisnces  of  the  more  serious 
kind,  though  of  course  there  would  be  an  indis- 
position in  the  iuiy  to  convict,  if  a  long  time  had 
elapsed  since  the  offence  waa  committed.  (Lys.  e, 
Simom,  98,  rtfA  rov  ffiyicov,  109,  &  Aifor.  137, 
ed.  Steph.)  Certain  cases,  however,  must  ba  ex- 
csftad.     The  ypn^  mpea^/mp  could   only  ba 
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braoi^  within  a  year  after  the  praeanfi^g  of  dis 
hw.  {naptv6fU0i'  ypaipk,  and  SehSn.  ds  OamU, 
p.  278.)  And  the  cMnu  against  Bsgistnrtes  wen 
limited  to  a  certain  period,  aoootdi^g  to  Pollox 
(viiL  45).  Amnesties  or  pardena,  gruted  by 
special  decrees  of  the  people,  aeaicdy  hdong  t» 
thia  subject.  (See  Acm^  c  TisMfci,  6,  ed.  St^) 
The  term  wpe0wi»ia  is  applied  alao  to  the  tine 
which  was  allowed  to  a  defiendast  Ibr  pajingda- 
mages,  after  the  expiiatioD  of  which,  if  he  had  not 
paid  them,  he  was  called  ihrfp^pos,  vtnfmpidfc- 
ftof,  or  iKtrp69€ffpM.  (Meier,  AU.  Fne,  pp.  636, 
746.)  [a  R.  K.J 

PROTHTRON.  [Aithouba;  Doxus,  {l 
424,  b  ;  jANUik,  p.  627,  a.] 

PROTRTGAEA  (wp(np£yma\  a  fertivalcde- 
■biated  m  honour  of  Dionysiu^  smwaraed  Prolijgai» 
and  of  Poseidon.  (Hesych.  a. «.;  Aeliaa.  F.  H, 
iii  41.)  The  origin  and  mode  of  celefacatiao  of 
this  festival  at  Tjn  an  described  by  AchiUet 
Tatins  (iL  init).  [L.  &] 

PROVI'NCIA.  The  original  BManing  of  tUi 
word  seems  to  be  **  a  duty  **  or  **  matter  entnitfed 
to  a  perKm,**  as  we  see  in  various  passages.  Tbe 
word  is  an  abbreviated  fixm  of  Ptovidcntia,  ai 
Hugo  baa  suggested.  All  other  proposed  derira* 
tions  ought  to  be  leiected.  In  the  Medioean  M& 
of  liivy  (xxi  17),  Uie  word  is  written  Provindi, 
and  also  in  Ulpian,  ^rag.  xl  20,  ed.  Boekiog. 
That  the  vrord  originally  had  not  the  sjgnififatina 
of  a  temtcry  merely  appears  fimn  sneh  frrprrssiom 
as  Uibana  Piovinda  (Liv.  xxxL  6) ;  and  the  ex- 
pression Urbaoa  Previnda  was  a^  used,  after 
the  term  Previncia  was  used  to  express  a  to- 
ritory  beyond  Italy  which  had  a  regular  orgs- 
niition  and  was  under  Roman  admimstiatioiL 
This  is  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  that  of  a 
foreign  territoiy  in  a  certain  idatioii  of  mbofdias- 
tion  to  Rome.  But  the  word  was  also  used,  before 
the  establishment  of  any  provincial  govemmniti, 
to  denote  a  district  or  enemy^  coontiy  which  wm 
assigned  to  a  general  as  the  field  of  his  opeiatinni 

The  Roman  State  in  its  complete  devdofiBeBt 
consisted  of  two  parts  with  a  distinct  Mganintinn, 
Italia  and  the  ProvinciaeL  There  irere  no  Pi»- 
vinciae  in  thia  aenae  of  the  word  till  the  Romaai 
had  extended  their  conqueata  beyond  Italy ;  and 
Sicily  (Cic.  Vtrr,  iL  2)  was  the  fizat  country  that 
was  made  a  Roman  Province,  b.  c.  241 ;  Sairdiiua 
was  made  a  Province  b.  a  235.  The  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Gallia  Ulterior  in  the  tune  of  Caesar  ni 
sometimes  designated  simply  by  the  term  Prerincis 
(Caesar,  BeOL  (700.  L  1,  7,  &G.) 

A  conquered  country  received  its  proviodal 
organisation  either  from  the  Roman  commander, 
whoae  acta  required  the  approval  of  the  Senate; 
or  the  government  was  organised  by  the  eon- 
mander  and  a  body  of  commissioQeiB  appointed  bj 
the  Senate  out  of  their  own  number.  (Platardi, 
LwulL  35,  36.)  The  mode  of  dealing  with  a  ooo- 
quered  country  was  not  uniform.  When  oonstitnted 
a  Prorineia,  it  did  not  become  to  all  purposes  aa 
integral  part  of  the  Roman  State  ;  it  retained  in 
national  existence,  thou^  it  lost  its  aovereigntj. 
The  organisation  of  Sicily  was  conij^eted  by  P. 
Rupilins  with  the  aid  of  ten  legates,  and  his  000- 
stitution  is  sometimes  referred  to  under  the  name 
of  Leges  Rnpfliae.  The  island  was  fonned  infte 
two  districts,  with  Syracusae  for  tha  chief  town  of 
the  eastern  and  Lilybaeum  of  the  westexn  distiict: 
the  whole  island  was  administered  by  a  govenM 
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■nmnlly  tent  fimn  Rome.  He  wis  aiiistcd  Vj 
two  Qnaeiton  and  was  aooampanied  by  a  tmm  of 
praeoonet,  icribae,  haniBpicea,  and  other  penona, 
who  fonned  his  Cohora.  The  Quaeston  received 
from  the  Roman  aenrium  the  necessary  soms  for 
the  administiatinn  of  the  island,  and  they  also  col- 
lected the  taxes,  except  those  which  were  let  by 
the  Cauofs  at  Rome.  One  quaestor  resided  at 
Lilybaeum,  and  the  other  with  the  goremor  or 
Praetor  at  Syiacnsae.  The  goremor  coold  dismiss 
the  quMStors  from  the  province,  if  they  did  not 
conform  to  his  orders,  and  coold  appoint  L^gati  to 
do  their  duties.  The  whole  ishrad  was  not  treated 
exactly  in  the  same  way.  Seventeen  conquered 
towns  forfeited  their  hmd,  which  was  restored 
on  condition  of  the  paymmt  of  the  decimae  and 
the  scriptniB.  But  this  restoration  mast  not  be 
nndentood  as  meaning  that  the  ownership  of  the 
land  was  restored,  for  the  Roman  State  became  the 
owner  of  the  land,  and  the  oocopiers  had  at  most 
a  Possessio.  These  taxes  or  dues  were  let  to  fium 
by  the  censors  at  Rome.  Three  cities,  Messana, 
Taniomenium,  and  Netom,  were  made  Foederatae 
Civitates  and  retained  their  land.  [Fosdbratab 
CiviTATUb]  Five  other  cities,  among  which  were 
Panormns  and  Segesta,  were  Liberae  et  Immmies, 
that  is,  they  paid  no  decimae ;  bat  it  does  not  ap- 
pear whether  they  were  free  from  the  bnrdens  to 
which  the  Foederatae  Civitates  as  such  were  sub- 
ject by  virtue  of  their  Foedus  with  Rome.  Before 
the  Roman  conquest  of  Sicily,  the  island  had  been 
subject  to  a  payment  of  the  tenth  of  wine,  oil,  and 
other  products,  the  collecting  of  which  had  been 
determined  with  great  precision  by  a  law  or  re- 
guhitioB  of  King  Hiero  (Lem  HieromM),  The 
regulations  of  Hiero  were  preserved  and  these 
tenths  were  let  to  fiurm  by  the  Quaestors  in  Sicily 
to  Sicilians  and  Romans  settled  in  Sicfly:  the 
tentiis  of  the  firrt-mentioned  towns  were  let  to 
fimn  to  Romans  in  Rome.  The  towps  which  paid 
the  tenths  were  called  by  the  general  name  of 
Stipendiariae. 

For  the  administration  of  justice  the  island  was 
divided  into  Font  or  Conventos,  which  were  terri- 
torial divisions.  Sicilians  who  belonged  to  the 
same  town  had  their  disputes  settled  according  to 
its  Uws ;  citixens  of  different  towns  had  their  dis> 
pates  decided  by  judices  appointed  by  the  go- 
vernor ;  in  case  of  disputes  between  an  individual 
and  a  community,  the  Senate  of  any  Sicilian  town 
miffht  act  as  indices,  if  the  parties  did  not  choose 
to  nave  as  judioes  the  Senate  of  their  own  towns ; 
if  a  Roman  dtisen  sued  a  Sicilian,  a  Sicilian  was 
jadex ;  if  a  Sicilian  sued  a  Roman  citiien,  a  Ro« 
man  was  judex ;  but  no  person  belon^ng  to  the 
Cohors  of  a  Praetor  could  be  judex.  These  were 
the  provisions  of  the  Rupiliae  Leges.  Disputes 
between  the  lessees  of  the  tentiis  and  the  AnUores 
were  decided  according  to  the  rules  of  Hiero.  (Cic. 
Verr.  ii  13.)  The  settlement  of  the  Municipal 
constitution  of  the  towns  was  generally  left  to  the 
citixens ;  but  in  some  instances,  as  in  the  case  of 
C.  Claudius  Marcdlus  and  the  town  of  Alesa,  a 
constitution  was  given  by  some  Roman  at  the  re- 
quest, as  it  appears,  of  the  town.  The  Senate  and 
the  People  still  continued  as  the  component  parts 
of  the  old  Greek  cities.  Cicero  mentions  a  body 
of  130  men  called  censors  who  were  appointed  to 
take  the  census  of  Sicily  every  five  years,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Roman  census  (w  Verr.  ii 
&5,&c)    The  island  was  also  bound  to  foziuah 
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and  maintain  soldien  and  sailors  for  the  serrice  of 
Rome,  and  to  pay  tributum  for  the  canying  on  of 
wars.  The  governor  could  take  provisions  for  the 
use  of  hiuMelf  and  his  cohors  on  condition  of  pay- 
ing for  them.  The  Roman  State  had  also  the 
Portoria  which  were  let  to  hrm  to  Romans  at 
Rome. 

The  governor  had  complete  Jarisdictio  in  the 
island  with  the  Imperium  and  Potestas.  He  could 
delegate  these  powen  to  his  quaestors,  but  there 
was  always  an  appeal  to  him,  and  for  this  and 
other  purposes  he  made  circuits  through  the  dif- 
ferent Conventns. 

Such  was  the  organization  of  Sicilia  as  a  pro- 
vince, which  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the 
general  character  of  Roman  provinciid  government. 
Sicily  obtained  the  Latinitas  from  C.  Julius  Caesar, 
and  the  Civitas  was  given  after  his  death  (Cic  ad 
AtL  xiv.  12)  ;  but  notwithstanding  this  there  re- 
mained some  important  distinctions  between  Sicily 
and  Italy.  The  chief  authority  foi  this  account  of 
the  Provincial  oiganixation  of  Sicily  is  the  Verrine 
ontkms  of  Cicero. 

Hispania  was  fonned  mto  two  Provinces,  Citerior 
or  Tanaconensis  between  the  Iberus  and  the 
Fjieanetf  and  Ulterior  or  Baetica  south  of  the 
Iberus.  Hispania  Citerior  was  divided  into  seven 
Conventos, — Carthaginiensis,  Tairaconensis,  Cae- 
saraugustanus,  Cluniensis,  Asturum,  Lucensis,  and 
Bracarnm.  The  diversity  of  the  condition  of  the 
seveial  parts  of  the  Province  appears  from  the 
enumeration  of  Coloniae,  Oppida  Cirium  Roma- 
nornm,  Latini  veteres,  Foedemti,  Oppida  stipen- 
diariai  Hispania  Baetica  was  divided  into  four 
Juridid  conventos,  —  Gaditanus,  Cordubensis, 
Astigitanns,  Hispalensia  The  oppida  consisted  of 
Coloniae,  Municipia,  Latio  antiquitos  donate,  which 
appear  to  be  equivalent  to  Latini  veteres,  Libera, 
Foedeiata,Stipendiaria.  (Plin.^.iV.iiL  1,3.)  The 
Provincia  of  Lusitania  was  divided  into  three  Con- 
ventos,—  Emeritensis,  Pacensis,and  Scalobitanos. 
The  classes  of  Oppida  enumerated  are  Coloniae, 
Municipia  Civium  Ronianornm,OppidaLatii  antiqui 
or  veteris,  Stipendiaria.  (Plin.  H,  N,  iv.  22.)  This 
example  will  give  some  idea  of  the  Roman  mode 
of  a^hninistering  a  province  for  judicial  purposes. 
All  Hispania  received  the  Latinitas  from  Vespasian. 
(Plin.  H,  N,  iL  3.)  The  province  paid  a  fixed  vecti- 
gal  or  land-tax  in  addition  to  the  tributum  which 
was  collected  by  Praefocti,  and  in  addition  to  being 
required  to  deliver  a  certain  quantity  of  com.  And 
the  Praetor  had  originally  the  right  to  purchase  a 
twentieth  part  at  what  price  he  pleased.  (Liv.  xliii. 
2  ;  compare  Tacit  Aprie,  19 ;  and  Ci&  m  Verr. 
iii.  81,  de  autimato/rvmenio.) 

This  aiganisation  was  not  confined  to  the  Western 
Provinces.  In  Asia,  for  instance,  there  was  a 
Smymaeus  Oinventus  which  was  frequented  by 
a  great  part  of  Aeolia ;  the  tenit  conventus  was 
applied  both  to  the  territorial  division  made  for 
the  administration  of  justice  and  also  to  the  chiel 
city  or  place  *^in  quern  conveniebant^*  Ephesus 
gave  name  to  another  Conventns.  As  the  Con- 
ventus were  mainly  fonned  for  judicial  purposes, 
the  term  Jurisdictio  is  sometimas  used  as  an  equi- 
valent Thus  Pliny  {H.N.  v.  29)  speaks  of  the 
Sardiana  Jurisdiction  whicb  is  the  same  as  Sar- 
dianus  conventus.  The  object  of  this  division  is 
further  shown  by  such  phrases  as  **  eodem  discep- 
tant  foro,^  **  Tarracone  disceptant  populi  xliii.^ 

Stiabo  remarks  (xiii.  p.  62i9)  that  tas  boondarifli 
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of  Phrygia,  Lydia,  Ciria,  and  Mysia  were  oon- 
fused,  and  that  the  Romana  had  added  to  the 
eonfiifion,  by  not  attending  to  the  BubfliBting  na- 
tional dirisiona,  but  making  the  adminiitrntiTe 
diyiiion*  different  (rht  Stoijc^ircts),  in  which  are 
the  Fora  (ay6pas  BfS.)  and  the  adminiatration  of 
juBtioe.  The  word  irySpa  probably  repreaenti  Con- 
▼entua  (as  to  the  reading,  see  Casaubon^  note). 
The  Conventns,  it  appears,  were  sometimes  held 
{eomfoUuB  aeti)  in  the  winter  (Caesar,  BeS.  CkUL 
L  54,  TL  44)  ;  but  in  Caesar^  case  this  might  be  a 
matter  of  conToiience.  Cicero  proposed  to  do  the 
same  in  his  proyince  (ad  Ait,  r.  14).  The  ex- 
pressi<Hi  ** forum  agere**  is  equitalent  to  ''con- 
Tentum  agere.**  (Praetor  Romanua  oonventus  agit, 
Lir.  zxxL  29.) 

The  Conventus  were  attended  by  the  Romans 
who  were  resident  in  the  province,  among  whom 
were  the  publican!,  and  genoally  by  all  persons 
who  had  any  business  to  settle  there.  The  judioes 
for  the  decision  of  suits  were  chosen  from  the  per- 
sons who  attended  the  conventus.  Other  acts 
were  also  done  there^  which  were  not  matters  of 
litigation  but  which  required  certain  forms  in  order 
to  be  legal  In  the  case  of  manumission  by  per- 
sons under  thirty  years  of  age  certain  forms  were 
required  by  the  Lex  Aelia  Sentia,  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces it  was  effected  on  the  last  day  of  the  Con- 
ventus (Gains,  L  20)  ;  from  which  it  appears  that 
Conventns  means  alao  the  time  during  which  busi- 
ness was  transacted  at  the  place  **  in  qtiem  conve- 
niebant" 

The  governor  upon  entering  on  his  duties  pub- 
lished an  edict,  which  was  often  framed  upon  the 
Edictnm  Urbanum.  Cicero  when  Proconsul  of 
Cilicia  says  that  as  to  some  matters  he  framed  an 
edict  of  ms  own,  and  as  to  others  he  referred  to 
the  Edicta  Urbana.  (Ad  AtL  vi  1.)  Though 
the  Romans  did  not  finmally  introduce  their  law 
into  the  provinces,  and  so  much  of  it  as  applied 
to  land  and  the  status  of  persons  was  inapplicable 
to  Provincial  land  and  Provincial  persons,  great 
changes  were  gradually  introduced  by  the  edictal 
power  both  as  to  the  forms  of  procedure  and  all 
other  matters  to  which  the  Roman  Law  was  ap- 
plicable ;  and  also  by  special  enactments.  (Ckius, 
il83,  186,iiL  122.) 

There  was  one  great  distinction  between  Italy 
and  the  Provinces  as  to  the  nature  and  property  in 
land.  Provincial  land  could  not  be  an  object  of 
Quiritarian  ownership,  and  it  was  accordingly  i^ 
propriately  called  Possessio.  The  ownership  of 
Provincial  land  was  either  in  the  Populus  or  the 
Caesar :  at  least  thu  was  the  doctrine  in  the  time 
of  Gains  (iL  7).  Provincial  land  could  be  trans- 
ferred witiiout  the  forms  required  in  the  case  of 
Italian  land,  but  it  was  subject  to  the  payment  of 
a  land-tax  (vectigal).  Sometimes  the  Jos  Italicum 
was  given  to  certain  provincial  towns,  by  which 
their  umds  were  assimilated  to  Italian  land,  for  ail 
legal  purposes.  With  the  Jus  Italicum  such  towns 
received  a  free  constitution  like  that  of  the  towns 
of  Italy,  with  magistrates,  as  decemviri,  quin- 
quennales  (censures)  and  aediles  ;  and  also  a  juris- 
dictio.  It  was  a  ground  of  comphiint  against  Piso 
that  he  exenised  jnrisdictio  in  a  Lib^  Civitas. 
(Cic.  de  Prov.  Cont,  3.)  Towns  possessing  the 
Jus  Italicum  in  Hispania,  Gallia  and  other  coun- 
tries are  enumerated.  The  Latinitas  or  Jus  Latii 
also,  which  was  conferred  on  many  provincial 
Ipwos,  appears  to  have  carried  with  it  a  certun 
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jurisdictio ;  and  those  who  filled  certain 
tratus  in  these  towns  thereby  obtained  the  Ronaa 
Civitas.  (Strabo^  p.  186,  Casanb.)  It  is  not 
easy  to  state  what  was  the  precise  eonditioo  of  tke 
Coloniae  Romanae  and  Latinae  which  were  esta- 
blished in  the  Provinces :  if  the  name  is  a  eotain 
indication  of  their  political  condition,  that  is  prettf 
well  ascertained. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  terms  Italia  sad 
Provindae  are  opposed  to  one  another  as  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  the  Roman  State,  after  it  had  re- 
ceived its  complete  developement  Under  the  Ebi- 
peron  we  find  Gallia  Cisalpina  or  Citeriar  an  in- 
tegral part  of  Italy  and  without  a  govenor,  ths 
Provincisl  ocganiation  having  entirdy  disappesred 
there.  In  the  year  B.  c.  49  when  Caesar  croned 
the  Rubicon  on  his  march  towards  Rome,  it  vss  s 
Province  of  which  he  was  Proeonsnl,  a  drcumstsocs 
which  gives  a  distinct  meaning  to  this  ereot 
Cicero  still  calls  it  Provincta  Oulia  al  the  epock 
of  the  battle  of  Mutina.  In  the  autumn  of  a.  c 
43  D.  Brutus  the  Proconsul  of  the  Prorinds 
Gallia  was  murdered,  and  from  that  time  we  hesr 
of  no  more  Proconsuls  of  this  Province,  and  it  is  a 
reasonable  conjecture  that  those  who  then  had  sO 
the  political  power  were  unwilling  to  aOow  any 
person  to  have  the  command  of  an  army  in  a  dis> 
triet  so  near  to  Rome.  The  name  Italia  was  how- 
ever applied  to  this  part  of  Italia  before  it  becams 
an  integral  portion  of  the  Peninsnla  hj  ceasing  ts 
be  a  Provinda.  (Caesar,  BelL  GalL  I  54,  v.  1,  vi 
44,  &e. ;  Cic.  PhiL  v.  12.)  On  the  determinstioB 
of  the  Provincial  form  oi  govomnent  in  GaUis 
Cisalpina,  it  was  necessary  to  give  to  this  part  si 
Italy  a  new  organization  suited  to  the  change  of 
cirenmstances,  particularly  as  regarded  the  adminis* 
tiation  of  justice,  which  was  effected  by  the  Let 
Rubria  de  Gallia  Cisalpina.  The  Pnooosal  oi 
Gallia  Cisalpina  had  the  Imperium,  but  on  hit 
functions  ceasmg,  the  Jurisdictio  was  placed  io  the 
hands  of  local  magistrates  who  had  not  the  Impe- 
rium. These  magistratus  could  give  a  judex ;  is 
some  cases  their  jurisdiction  was  unlmtited ;  is 
others  it  did  not  extend  to  cases  above  a  ceitaio 
amount  of  money  ;  they  could  remit  a  novi  opcrii 
nuntiatio^  require  a  Cautio  in  case  of  Damnum  Id* 
fectum,  and  if  it  was  not  given,  they  could  grsat 
an  action  for  damages. 

The  Roman  provinces  up  to  the  battle  of  Aetima 
as  enumerated  by  Sigonius  are :  Sidlia  ;  Sardinia 
et  Corsica ;  Hispania  Citerior  et  Ulterior ;  Osl- 
lia  Citerior  ;  Gallia  Narbonensis  et  Gomata ;  II- 
lyricum  ;  Macedonia ;  Achaia  ;  Asia ;  Cilicia  ; 
Syria ;  Bithynia  et  Pontus ;  Cypnia ;  Africa ;  Cy- 
renaica  et  Creta  ;  Numidia  ;  Mauritania.  Those 
of  a  subsequent  date  which  were  either  new,  or 
arose  from  division  are  according  to  Siganins: 
Rhaetia  ;  Noricum ;  Pannonia  ;  Moeaia ;  Dsda  ; 
Britannia ;  Bfanritania  Caeaarienais  and  Tiogi- 
tana  ;  Aegyptns ;  Cappadoda  ;  Galatia ;  Rhodot ; 
Lycia  ;  Commagene  ;  Judaea  ;  Arabia  ;  Mesopo- 
tamia ;  Armenia  ;  Assyria.  The  accuracy  of  this 
enumeration  is  not  warranted.  It  wiU  appear  that 
it  does  not  contain  Lusitania,  which  is  one  of  the 
two  divisions  of  Hispania  Ulterior,  the  other  being 
Baetica :  Lusitania  may  however  not  have  hsd  s 
separate  governor.  Originally  the  whole  of  Spain. 
so  foras  it  was  oiganixed,  was  divided  into  the  twp 
provinces  Citerior  and  Ulterior ;  the  division  of 
Ulterior  into  Baetica  and  Lusitania  bekisged  to  a 
bitcr  period.    Under  Angnstna  QalliR  was  diri4id 
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Into  fror  proTmces :  Narbonensu,  Celtica  or  Log- 
donenfis,  Belgica,  and  Aqaitania.  The  ProTiiicia 
of  Caenr^B  CommentarieB,  from  which  term  the 
modem  name  Provence  is  derived,  appears  to  have 
correaponded  to  the  luhseqnent  provinoe  Narbo- 
nenaia.  He  had  alao  the  Province  of  Gallia  Cia- 
alpina,  or  Citerior  (Caesar,  BdL  GalL  L  54)  which, 
as  already  explained,  was  subsequently  incorpo- 
rated with  Italia  as  an  integral  part  of  it  Cicero 
speaks  of  the  two  Oalliae,  as  then  nnited  in  one 
Imperinm  imder  C.  Jnlios  Caesar,  and  he  fmiher 
distiognishes  them  by  the  names  of  Citerior  and 
Ulterior.  (De  Prov,  Com,  il  15,  16.)  The  same 
expressions  are  nsed  by  Caesar  in  his  Commen> 
taries.  (BdUOolLl  7,  v.  1,  2.) 

Strabo  (xviL  p.  840,  Casaub.)  gpves  the  division 
into  Provinces  (mfix^fu)  as  constituted  by  Augus- 
tus. The  pro^ces  of  the  Populus  i^Vf^os)  were  two 
consular  provinces  (drarucai),  and  ten  praetorian 
provinces  (trrpaniytM).  The  rest  of  the  eparchies, 
ne  nys,  belong  to  the  Caesar.  Lusitanm  is  not 
enumerated  among  the  eparchies  of  the  Populus, 
and  if  it  was  a  distinct  eparchy,  it  must  have  be- 
longed  to  the  Caesar  according  to  the  principle  of 
the  division  of  the  provinces,  as  stated  by  Stiaba 
The  list  of  provinces  in  the  **  Demonstratio  Pro- 
vinciarum**  {MyUiog.  VaU  Bode)  mentions  the 
Province  of  Asturia  et  Oalloeca  Lusitania.  Dion 
Cassius  (liil  12)  states  the  distribution  of  the 
Provinces  by  Augustus  as  follows :  the  Provinces 
of  Africa,  Numi£a,  Asia,  Hellas  (Achaea)  with 
Epirus,  Dalmatia,  Macedonia,  Sicilia,  Creta  with 
the  Cyrenaica,  Bithynia  with  the  adjacent  Pontus, 
Sardinia,  and  Baetica  belonged  to  the  Senate  and 
the  people  (5^/m5  and  7cpou(7(a).  Tarraoonensis, 
Lusitaiua,  all  Gallia,  Coele  Syria,  Phoenice,  Cilicia, 
Cyprus,  and  Aegyptus,  belonged  to  Augustus.  He 
afterwards  took  Ihdmatia  from  the  Senate,  and 
gave  to  them  Cyprus  and  Gallia  Narbonensis,  and 
other  changes  were  made  subsequently. 

At  first  Praetors  were  appointed  as  governors  of 
provinces,  but  afterwards  they  were  appointed  to 
the  government  of  provinces,  upon  the  expiration 
of  their  year  of  office  at  Rome,  and  with  the  title 
of  Propraetores.  In  the  Uter  times  of  the  re- 
public,  the  consuls  also^  after  the  expiration  of  their 
year  of  office,  received  the  government  of  a  province 
with  the  title  of  Proconsules :  such  provinces  were 
called  Consuhires.  Cicero  was  Proconsul  of  Cilicia 
B.  c.  55,  and  his  colleague  in  the  consulship,  C. 
Antonins,  obtained  the  prooonsulship  of  Macedonia 
immediately  on  the  expiration  of  his  consular  office. 
The  provinces  were  generally  distributed  by  lot, 
but  tne  distribution  was  sometimes  arranged  by 
agreement  among  the  persons  entitled  to  them. 
oy  a  Sempronia  Lex  the  proconsular  provinces 
were  annusilv  determined  before  the  election  of 
the  consuls,  the  object  of  which  was  to  prevent  all 
disputes.  A  Senatusconsultum  of  the  year  55 
ikC.,  provided  that  no  consul  or  praetor  should 
have  a  province  till  after  the  expiration  of  five 
years  from  the  time  of  his  consulship  or  pzaetor- 
ship.  A  province  was  generally  held  for  a  year, 
but  the  time  was  often  prolonged.  When  a  new 
governor  arrived  in  his  province,  his  predecessor 
was  required  to  leave  it  within  thirty  days.  A 
Lex  Julia  passed  in  the  time  of  C.  Julius  Caesar 
limited  the  holding  of  a  Pnetoria  Provincia  to  one 
year,  and  a  Consularis  Provincia  to  two  years. 
(Dion  Cassius,  xliil  25  ;  Cic.  Phil  i  8,  v.  3.)  The 
gnvemonof  pnmnctf  had  no  pay  as  such,  bnt  car- 
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tam  expenses  were  provided  for  out  of  the  AeruiuBk 
Augustus  first  attached  pay  to  the  office  of  pro- 
vincial governor.  (Dion  Cassius,  liiL  15  ;  Sueton. 
AtifftuU  36.) 

The  governor  of  a  provinoe  had  originally  to  ac- 
count at  Rome  {ad  mfhem)  for  his  administration 
from  his  own  books  and  those  of  his  Quaestors  ,- 
but  after  the  passing  of  a  Lex  Julia  b.  c.  61,  he 
was  bound  to  deposit  two  copies  of  his  accounts 
{ratUmet)  in  the  two  chief  cities  of  his  profince 
and  to  forward  one  {tatidtm  tmbU)  to  the  Aerarium. 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  il  17,  v.  20,  ad  Attic  vi.  7.)  If 
the  governor  misconducted  himself  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  province,  the  provincials  applied  to 
the  Roman  Senate,  and  to  the  powerful  Romans 
who  were  their  PatronL  The  offences  of  Repe- 
tundae  and  Peculatus  were  the  usual  grounds  of 
complaint  by  the  provincials  ;  and  if  a  governor 
had  betrayed  the  interests  of  the  State,  he  was 
also  liable  to  the  penalties  attached  to  Majestas* 
Quaestiones  were  established  for  inquiries  into 
these  offences ;  yet  it  was  not  always  an  easy 
matter  to  bring  a  guilty  governor  to  the  punish- 
ment that  he  deserved. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  Imperial  powes 
under  Augustus,  a  omsiderable  change  was  made 
in  the  administration  of  the  provincesb  Augustus 
took  the  charge  of  the  provinces  where  a  large 
military  force  was  required ;  the  rest  were  left  to 
the  care  of  the  Senate  and  the  Roman  people. 
(Strabo,  xviL  p.  840.)  Accordingly  we  find  in 
the  older  jurists  (Gains,  ii  21)  the  division  of 
provinciae  into  those  which  were  **  propriae  PopuU 
Romani,**  and  those  which  were  *^  propriae  Cae- 
saris,"*  and  this  division  with  some  modifications 
continued  to  the  third  century.  The  Senatorian 
provinces  were  distributed  among  consulares  and 
those  who  had  filled  the  office  of  Piaetor,  two  pro- 
vinces being  given  to  the  consulares  and  Uie  rest  to 
the  Praetorii:  these  govemon  were  called  Pro- 
consules, or  Praesides,  which  latter  is  the  usual 
term  employed  by  the  old  jurists  for  a  provincial 
governor.  The  Praesides  had  the  junsdictio  of 
the  Praetor  Urbanus  and  the  Praetor  Peregrinus  ; 
and  their  Quaestors  had  the  same  jurisdiction  that 
the  Curule  Aediles  had  at  Rome.  (Gains,  i.  6.) 
The  Imperial  provinces  were  governed  by  Legati 
Caesaris  with  Praetorian  power,  the  Proconsular 
power  being  in  the  Caesar  nimself,  and  the  Legati 
being  his  dqiuties  and  representatives.  The  Legati 
were  selected  from  those  who  had  been  consuls  or 
praetors,  or  from  the  Senators.  They  held  their 
office  and  their  power  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Em- 
peror ;  and  he  delegated  to  them  both  military 
conmiand  and  jurisdictio,  just  as  a  Proconsul  in 
the  Republican  period  delesated  these  powers  to 
his  Legati  These  Legati  had  also  Legati  under 
them.  No  quaestors  were  sent  to  the  provinces  of 
the  Caesar,  and  for  this  reason  observes  Gains,  thi» 
edict  (hoc  edidum)  is  not  published  in  those  pro- 
vinces, by  which  he  appears,  from  the  context,  to 
mean  the  edict  of  the  Curule  Aediles.  In  place 
of  the  quaestors,  there  were  Procuratores  Caesaris, 
who  were  either  Equites  or  freedmen  of  the  Caesar. 
Egypt  was  governed  by  an  Eques  with  the  title  of 
Praefectos.  The  Procuratores  looked  after  the 
taxes,  paid  the  troops,  and  generally  were  intrusted 
with  the  interests  of  the  Fiscns.  Judaea,  which 
was  a  part  of  the  province  of  Syria,  was  governed 
by  a  Procurator  who  had  the  powers  of  a  Legatus. 
I  It  i^pears  that  thers  were  also  PncuAtores  Cao* 
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nrb  in  the  Senatorial!  provinces,  who  collected 
certain  dues  of  the  Fiscna,  which  were  independent 
of  what  was  due  to  the  Aeiarium.  The  regular 
taxes,  as  in  the  Republican  period,  were  the  poll- 
tax  and  land-tax.  The  taxation  was  founded  on 
a  census  of  persons  and  property,  which  was  esta- 
blished by  Augustus.  The  Portoria  and  other  dues 
were  &rmed  by  the  Publicani,  as  in  the  Repub- 
lican period. 

The  governors  of  the  Senatorial  provinces  and 
the  legati  of  the  Caontr  recmved  their  instructions 
firom  him,  and  in  all  cases  not  thus  provided  for 
they  had  to  apply  to  the  Caesar  for  special  direc- 
tions. The  Rescripta  of  the  Emperors  to  the  pro- 
vincial governors  are  numerous.  Justice  was  ad- 
ministered in  the  provinces  accoidxi^  to  the  Uws 
of  the  Provinces,  and  such  Roman  hws  as  were 
specially  enacted  for  them,  and  according  to  Im- 
perial Constltutiones,  Senatusconsulta  and  the 
Edict  of  the  governors  In  some  instances  the 
provisions  of  Roman  laws  were  extended  to  the 
provinces.  (Gains,  i  47  ;  Ulp.  Frag.  xL  20.) 

The  organization  of  the  Italian  towns  under  the 
Empire  has  been  already  explained  in  the  article 
CoLONiA ;  and  the  same  observations  apply  in 

Sneral  to  the  Senates  of  Provincial  towns  which 
,ve  been  made  with  respect  to  the  functions  of 
the  Senates  of  Italian  towns.  Even  in  the  pro- 
vinces the  names  Senate  and  Senator  occur  in  the 
sense  respectively  of  Curia  and  Decnriones.  But 
there  was  a  great  distmction  between  the  Magis- 
tratns  of  Provincial  and  those  of  Italian  towns. 
The  functions  of  these  personages  in  the  Provincial 
towns  were  generally  Muneia  (fmrdem)  and  not 
Honores.  [Honorks.]  Such  Honores  as  have 
reference  to  religious  fimctions  they  certainly  had, 
and  probably  others  also ;  but  they  had  nothing 
corresponding  to  the  Duumviri  Juri  dicundo  of  the 
Italian  towns,  that  is,  no  functionary  ''qui  jus 
dicebat**  The  only  exception  were  such  towns 
as  had  received  the  Jus  Italicum,  the  effect  of 
which,  as  elsewhere  explained,  appears  to  have 
been,  in  brief,  to  give  to  a  certain  city  and  district 
the  same  character  that  it  would  have  had,  if 
it  had  been  a  part  of  the  Italic  soil ;  but  only  so 
far  as  affected  the  whole  district :  it  did  not  affect 
the  status  of  individuals.  Freedom  from  the  land- 
tax,  and  a  fr«e  constitution  in  Italian  form,  with 
Duumviri  J.  D.,  Quinquennales,  Aediles,  and  Juris- 
dictio  were  essenti&l  insredientsof  this  Jus  Italicum. 
Sicily  received  the  Civitas  after  the  death  of  C. 
Julius  Caesar,  and  fitnn  the  occurrence  of  the  men- 
tion of  Duumviri  in  the  inscriptions  of  a  Sicilian 
town,  Savigny  draws  the  probable  inference  that 
the  Sicilian  towns  received  the  Jus  Italicum  also : 
at  least  if  in  any  case,  we  can  show  that  any  pro- 
vincial city  had  Duumviri,  we  may  conclude  that 
iuch  city  nad  the  Jus  Itaiicnm  and  consequently 
Maffistratns  with  Jurisdictio.  The  rnfular  Juris- 
dictio  in  all  the  provinces  was  vested  in  the  governor, 
who  exercised  it  personally  and  by  his  legati: 
with  reference  to  his  circuits  in  the  provincia  the 
governor  in  the  later  ages  of  the  Empire  was  called 
Judex  Ordinarius  and  sometimes  simply  Judex. 
The  towns  which  had  the  Jus  Italicum  were,  as 
already  observed,  not  under  his  immediate  Juris- 
dictio, though  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  governor 
from  the  judgment  of  the  Duumviri  must  be  con- 
sidered as  always  existing.  The  provincial  towns 
had  the  managonent  of  their  own  revenue  ;  and 
fona  of  the  principal  towns  could  coin  money.    It 
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does  not  appear  that  the  religion  of  the  provincali 
was  ever  interfered  with,  nor  had  it  been  pat  under 
any  restraint  in  the  Republican  period. 

The  constitution  of  CaIacalh^  which  gave  tlie 
Civitas  to  all  the  provinces  and  towns  of  the  Empire^ 
merely  affected  ue  personal  status  of  the  peo^e. 
The  land  remained  Provincial  land,  when  the  Jot 
Italicum  had  not  been  communicated  to  it, and  the 
cities  which  had  not  received  the  Jus  Italieina, 
were  immediately  under  the  Jurisdictio  of  the 
governors.  This  constitution  however  muat  have 
made  considerable  changes  in  the  condition  of  the 
provincials,  for  when  they  all  became  RomBn  citi- 
zens, the  Roman  incidents  of  mairiage,  such  as  the 
Patna  Potestas,  and  the  Roman  Law  of  sucneswon 
in  case  of  intestacy  would  seem  to  be  inseparable 
consequents  of  this  change,  at  least  so  fiv  as  the 
want  of  the  Jus  Italicum  did  not  •render  it  in- 
applicable. 

The  constitution  of  the  provincial  towns  was 
materially  aflfected  by  the  establishment  of  De- 
fiensores,  whose  complete  titie  is  **  Defiensorea  Civi- 
tatis  Plebis  Lod.**  Until  about  the  time  of  Coo- 
stantine,  so  fiir  as  the  Pandect  shows.  Defensor 
was  the  titie  of  persons  who  were  merely  em- 
plc^ed  in  certain  municipal  matters  of  a  tempofazy 
kind.  In  the  year  A.  o.  865,  the  Defensores  ap- 
pear  as  n^gularfy  established  functionaries.  (Cod. 
1.  tit.  55.  De  De/etuoribus.)  They  were  elected 
by  the  Decnriones  and  all  the  city  ;  bnt,  unlike 
the  magistratus,  they  could  not  be  elected  oat  of 
the  body  of  Decnriones.  The  office  was  wiginally 
for  five  years,  but  after  tiie  time  of  Justiniaii  only 
for  two  years.  The  principal  business  of  the  De- 
fensor was  to  protect  hi«  town  against  the  op- 
pression of  the  Governor.  (Cod.  1.  tit.  55.  a.  4.) 
He  had  a  limited  Jurisdictio  in  civil  matters, 
which  Justinian  extended  from  matten  to  the 
amount  of  60  solidi  to  matters  to  the  amount  of 
300  solidi.  There  was  an  appeal  from  him  to  the 
Qovemor.  (Nov.  15.  c.  5.)  He  could  not  impose 
a  Multa  ;  but  he  could  appoint  a  Tutor.  In  cri- 
minal matters,  he  had  only  Jurisdictio  in  some  of 
the  less  important  cases. 

The  number  o(  Senators  both  in  the  Italic  and 
provincial  towns  seems  to  have  been  generally  one 
hundred  ;  and  this  was  the  number  in  Capua.  (Cic. 
in  RulL  iL  35.)  But  the  number  was  not  in  all  places 
the  same.  Besides  the  actual  members,  the  Album 
Decnrionum  comprised  othen  who  were  merely 
honorary  memberst  The  Album  of  the  town  a 
Canusium,  of  the  year  a,  d.  223,  which  haa  been 
preserved,  consists  of  148  members,  of  whom  30 
were  Patroni,  Roman  Senators,  and  2  wne  Patrani, 
Roman  Equites  ;  the  remainder  were  7  quinqnen- 
nalicii,  a  term  which  is  easily  explainel  by  re- 
ferring to  the  meaning  of  the  term  Quinquennales 
[Colonla],  4  allecti  inter  quinquennales,  22  dnum* 
viralicii,  19  aedilicii,  21  pedani,  34  praeteztatL 
The  distinction  between  Pedani  and  Praetextati 
Savigny  professes  himself  unable  to  explain.  la 
many  towns  the  first  persons  in  the  list  of  actual 
senators  were  distinguished  from  the  rest,  and 
generally  the  first  Ten,  as  Deoemprimi  ;  of  which 
there  is  an  example  hi  Livy  (xxix.  1 5.  nuigistratnt 
denosque  principes)  ;  and  in  the  case  of  Ameria, 
and  of  Centnripae  in  Sicily  (Cic.  pro.  Ro$,Amer. 
c.  9,  In  Verrent,  iL  67). 

It  has  been  previously  shown  that  at  the  time 
when  the  Roman  Respublica  had  i^tained  its  com- 
plete developement,  Italia  and  tiie  ~ 
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Om  two  gnat  component  parts  of  the  Empire ;  and 
one  great  distinction  between  them  was  this,  that 
in  Italia  the  towns  had  magistratns  with  Jnm- 
dictio  ;  in  the  proTinces,  except  in  pkces  which 
had  receiTod  the  Jus  Italicom,  the  goremor  alone 
had  Jorisdictio.  Bnt  with  the  growth  and  develope- 
ment  of  the  Imperial  power,  a  greater  uniformity 
was  introduced  mto  the  administration  of  all  parts 
of  the  Empire  ;  and  ultimately  Italy  itself  was 
under  a  Provincial  form  of  gOTemment  [Colo- 
NiA.]  As  above  shown,  the  relation  of  the  Governor 
to  the  province  was  not  the  same,  when  a  city  had 
magistnitus,  and  when  it  had  not ;  and  consequently 
it  was  in  this  respect  not  the  same  in  Italy  as  in  the 
Provinces. 

The  constitution  of  Constantine  was  based  on  a 
complete  separation  of  the  Civil  and  Militaiy 
power,  which  were  essentially  united  in  the  old 
system  of  provincial  government :  Justinian  how- 
ever ultimately  re-united  the  civil  and  military 
power  in  the  same  person.  The  governor  who  had 
Civil  power  was  called  Rector,  Jndez^  Judex  Ordi- 
nanus ;  and  of  these  governors  there  were  three 
classes,  Consulares,  Correctores,  Praesides,  among 
whom  the  only  distinction  was  in  the  extent  and 
rank  of  their  government  In  the  writmgs  of  the 
older  jurists,  which  are  excerpted  in  the  Pandect, 
the  Praeses  is  a  general  name  for  a  Provincial 
governor.  (Dig.  8.  tit  18.)  The  military  power 
was  given  to  Duces  who  were  under  the  general 
Bupenntendence  of  the  Magistri  Militum.  Some 
of  these  Duces  were  called  Comites,  which  was 
originally  a  title  of  rank  given  to  various  function- 
aries and  among  them  to  the  Duces ;  and  when 
the  title  of  Comes  was  regularly  given  to  certain 
Duces,  who  had  important  commands,  the  name 
Dux  was  dropped,  and  Comes  became  a  title.  This 
was  more  particularly  the  case  with  important 
:ommands  on  the  frontier.  (Cod.  Theod.  7.  tit  1. 
s.  9.)  The  Comes  is  mentioned  in  Imperial  Con- 
stitutions before  the  Dux,  whence  we  infer  his 
higher  rank.  (Cod.  Theod.  8.  tit  7.  s.  11.  Ad 
magidroi  milihim,  el  eomUeSj  et  dueu  ommet,) 

It  remains  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  exercise 
of  the  Jurisdictio,  so  for  as  they  have  not  been 
anticipated  in  speaking  of  the  functionaries  them- 
selves. In  Italy,  and  m  the  towns  which  had  the 
privileges  of  Italian  towns,  all  matters  as  a  general 
rule  came  before  the  magistratus  in  the  first  in- 
stance ;  but  in  certain  excepted  matters,  and  in 
cases  where  the  amount  in  question  was  above  a 
certain  sum  (the  precise  amount  of  which  is  not 
known),  the  matter  came  before  the  governor  of  the 
province  in  the  first  instanes^  or  in  Italy  before  the 
Roman  Piaetor.  Until  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  A.  d.  all  matters  in  the  Provincial  towns, 
which  had  not  magistratus,  came  before  the  governor 
in  the  first  instance  ;  but  about  this  time  the  De* 
fensor  acquired  a  power,  like  that  of  the  magis- 
tratus of  the  privileged  towns,  though  more  limited. 
The  old  form  of  proceeding  in  civil  matters  has 
been  explained  elsewhere  [Judvx]  :  the  mi^is- 
tratus  empowered  the  Judex  to  maJte  a  condem- 
natio ;  and  this  institution  was  the  Ordo  Jndi- 
eiorum  Privatorum.  That  which  the  magistratus 
did  without  the  aid  of  a  Jud«x  was  Extra  Ordi- 
nem.  [I ntkr dictum.]  The  same  institution  pre- 
vailed in  those  towns  which  had  a  magistratus,  for 
it  was  of  the  essence  of  a  Magistratus  or  of  Juris- 
dictio to  name  a  Judex.  (Lex  CfaU.  Ciaalp.  c.  20.) 
Under  the  emperors,  it  giadimUy  became  coomion  | 
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for  the  magistratus  to  decide  various  cases  without 
the  aid  of  a  Judex,  and  these  are  the  Extnordi- 
nariae  Cognitiones  spoken  of  in  the  Digest  (50. 
tit  13).  In  the  reign  of  Diodetian  the  Onto  Judi- 
ciorum,  as  a  general  rule,  was  abolished  in  the  pro- 
vinces and  the  pedanei  judices  (hoc  est  qui  negotia 
humilioro  disceptent)  were  only  appointed  by  the 
praeses  when  he  was  very  much  occupied  with 
business,  or  for  some  trifling  matten  [Judbz 
Pedanius]  ;  (Cod.  8.  tit  S.  s.  2)  ;  and  in  the 
time  of  Justinian  the  institution  had  entirely  dis^ 
appeared  (Inst  4.  tit  15.  s.  8),  and,  as  it  is  con- 
jectored,  both  in  Rome  and  the  Municipia. 

By  the  aid  of  the  Judices,  two  Praetora  were 
able  to  conduct  the  whole  judicial  business  between 
citisens  and  Peregrini  at  Rome ;  and  by  the  aid 
of  the  same  institution,  the  judicial  buuness  was 
conducted  in  the  Jurisdictiones  out  of  Rome.  In 
no  other  way  is  it  conceivable  how  the  work  eould 
have  been  got  through.  But  when  the  Ordo 
Judiciorum  was  abolished,  the  difficulty  of  trans- 
acting the  bnsineM  must  have  been  apparent  How 
this  was  managed,  is  explained  by  Savigny,  by  re- 
ferring to  the  growth  of  another  institution.  Even 
in  the  time  of  the  Republic,  the  Pneton  had  their 
l^gal  advisen,  especially  if  they  wen  not  jurists 
themselves ;  and  when  all  the  power  became  con- 
centrated in  the  (Saesan,  they  were  soon  obliged 
to  form  a  kind  of  college,  for  the  dispatch  of  busi- 
ness of  various  kinds  and  particularly  judicial 
matten  which  were  refeired  to  the  Caesar.  This 
college  was  the  Caesar*s  Consistorium  or  Audito- 
rium. The  Provincial  govenon  had  their  body  of 
assesson,  which  were  like  the  Caesar^  Audito- 
rium (Dig.  1.  tit  22) ;  and  it  is  a  conjecture  of 
Savigny,  which  has  the  highest  probabiuty  in  its 
fovour,  that  the  new  institution  was  established  in 
the  municipal  towns  and  in  the  provincial  towns, 
so  that  here  also  the  magistratus  and  the  Defensor 
had  their  assesson. 

Besides  the  Jurisdictio,  which  had  reference  to 
Litigation,  the  so-called  Contentiosa  Jurisdictio, 
there  was  the  VoluntariiL  Matten  belonging  to 
this  Jurisdictio,  as  Manumission,  Adoption,  Eman- 
cipation, could  only  be  transacted  before  the  Magis- 
tratus Populi  Romani,  and,  unless  these  powen 
were  specially  given  to  them,  the  Municipal  Magis- 
trates Dad  no  authority  to  give  the  legal  sanction 
to  such  proceedings  ;  tiiougn  in  the  old  Municipia 
it  is  probable  that  the  power  of  the  magistratus 
was  as  little  limited  in  the  Voluntaria  as  in  the 
Contentiosa  Jurisdictia  In  the  Imperial  period  it 
was  usual  to  perform  many  acts  berore  the  public 
authorities,  and  in  the  three  cases  of  laige  Oifks, 
the  making  of  a  Will,  and  the  Opening  of  a  Will, 
it  was  necessary  for  these  acts  to  be  done  before 
a  public  authority.  Such  acts  eould  be  done  before 
a  provincial  governor  ;  and  also  before  the  Curia 
of  a  city  in  the  presence  of  a  Magistratus  and 
other  persons.  (Compare  the  Constitution  of  Hono- 
rius.  Cod.  Theod.  12.  tit  1.  s.  151,  and  a  Novel  of 
Valentinian,  Nov.  Theod.  tit  23,  with  Savigny*s 
remarks  on  them.) 

Though  the  general  administration  of  the  Roman 
provinces  is  adequately  undentood,  there  are  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  as  to  some  matten  of  detail ; 
one  cause  of  which  lies  in  the  differences  which 
actually  exbted  in  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
vinces and  which  had  their  origin  in  the  different 
circumstances  of  their  conquest  and  acquisitioD, 
and  in  the  direnity  of  the  native  customaiy  kw  iu 
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Ae  different  proyinoea,  with  a  laige  part  of  which 
the  Ramans  originally  did  not  interfere.  A  general 
view  of  the  Promoes  should  therefore  be  completed 
and  ootncted  by  a  riew  of  the  several  pioTinoes. 

The  anthorities  for  this  view  of  the  Provincial 
government  have  been  generally  referred  to.  They 
are,  more  particalarly*  Si^nios,  De  AnHquo  Jum 
Ppommeksrum^  Lib.  i — hL  ;  Goettlixig,  CrescftusUtf 
dtr Smniaohm StaatMerfaumg ;  Wahet^GeaOidiie 
det  RomiKkm  ReekUj  where  the  authorities  are 
very  conveniently  collected  and  arranged,  and 
chu^  xxxi  Notes  76,  79,  wherein  he  differs  from 
Savigny  as  to  the  Jos  ItaUcnm  ;  in  chapter  xxxvii. 
Walter  has  described  the  provincial  divisions  of 
the  Empire,  which  existed  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  centory  a.  d.  ;  Savigny,  QuehkUde  det  Rom. 
A  tm  MiUelaUer^  vol  L  ;  Puchta,  UdmrdmlnkaU 
ij^  £ev  A«6na,  Zeitschrifk,  &G.,  vol.  X.      [G.L.] 

PROVOCATIO.    [Appulatio,  p^  107,  a.] 

PROVOCATO'RES.  [Gladiatohm,  p.  575, 
b.] 

PROXE'NTA,     PRO'XENUS      (wpo^nfla, 

9p6^WOS),     [HOBPITIITK.] 

PRUDENTES.  [Jurisconsulti.] 
PRYTANEIUM  (Tfwroyciby).  The  vpirroycia 
of  the  ancient  Greek  states  and  cities  were  to  the 
eommnnities  living  aroimd  them,  the  common 
houses  of  which  they  in  some  measure  represented, 
what  private  houses  were  to  the  fiunilies  which 
ooGupied  them.  Just  as  the  house  of  each  family 
was  Its  home,  so  was  the  vpurairf  ibr  of  every  state 
or  dty  the  common  home  of  its  members  or  inha- 
bitant!, and  was  consequently  called  the  itrrta 
v^Affwf,  the  **  focus  ^  or  ^  penetiale  urbis.**  (Cic. 
d»  Leg,  ii.  12  ;  Liv.  zli.  20  ;  Dionys.  ii.  23,  65.) 
This  ooirespondence  between  the  vpirrayccor,  or 
home  of  the  city,  and  the  private  home  of  a  man^ 
fiunOy,  was  at  Athens  very  remarkable.  A  per- 
petual fin  or  Tvp  Sar€e(rrop  was  kept  continually 
burning  on  the  public  altar  of  the  city  in  the  Pry- 
taaeium,  just  as  in  private  houses  a  fire  was  kept 
up  on  the  domestic  litar  in  the  inner  court  of  the 
house.  (Pollux,  i.  7  ;  Arnold,  ad  Thueyd,  ii.  15.) 
The  same  custom  was  observed  at  the  Pry- 
taneium  of  die  Eleans,  where  a  fire  was  kept  burn- 
ing night  and  day.  (^Pans.  v.  15.  §  5.)  Moreover 
the  city  of  Athens  exercised  in  its  Prytaneium  the 
duties  of  hospitality,  both  to  its  own  dtiiens  and 
strangers.  Thus  foreign  ambassadors  were  enter- 
tained here,  as  well  as  Athenian  envoys  on  their 
return  home  from  a  successful  or  well  conducted 
mission.  (Aristoph.  Adutrn.  125  ;  Pollux,  Ix.  40.) 
Here,  too,  were  entertained  fixnn  day  to  day  the 
successive  Prytanes  or  Presidents  of  the  Senate, 
together  with  those  citiiens  who,  whether  fix»m  per- 
sonal or  ancestral  services  to  the  states,  were 
honoured  with  what  was  called  the  ffirjiiris  iv 
npifrayc(y,  the  **  victus  quotidianus  in  Prytaneo  ** 
(Cic.  (2s  Ortd.  i.  54),  or  the  privilege  of  taking 
their  meals  there  at  the  public  cost  This  was 
granted  sometimes  for  a  limited  period,  some- 
times for  life,  in  which  latter  case  the  parties 
enjo3ring  it  were  called  &(f<riToi.  The  custom 
of  conferring  this  honour  on  those  who  had  been 
of  signal  service  to  the  state  and  their  descend- 
ants, was  of  so  great  antiquity  that  one  instance 
of  it  was  referred  to  the  times  of  Codnis  ;  and 
in  the  case  to  which  we  allude  the  individual 
thus  honoured  was  a  foreigner,  a  native  of  Delphi 
(Lycuig.  e.  Leocr,  pi  158.)  Another  illustration  of 
the  uses  to  which  the  Prytaneium  was  dedicated. 
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is  found  in  the  case  of  the  danghten  of  Aristadei, 
who  on  the  death  of  their  fiuher  were  considered 
as  the  adopted  children  of  the  state,  and  maxiied 
from  (^ir8o6€i)irfiu)  that  common  home  of  the  dtj, 

i'ust  as  they  would  have  been  from  their  &tber^ 
lome  had  he  been  alive.  (Plut  AriaL  c  27.) 
Moreover,  fimn  the  ever-burning  fire  of  the  Pry- 
taneium, or  home  of  a  mother  state,  was  cszried 
the  sacred  fire  which  was  to  be  kept  burning  io 
the  pnrtaneia  of  her  colonies  ;  and  if  it  happoaed 
that  this  was  ever  extinguished,  the  fiaiM  waa 
rekindled  from  the  prytaneium  of  the  parent  dty. 
(Duker,  ad  Thmegd.  i.  24.)  Lastly,  a  Piytaneiom 
was  also  a  distinguishing  mark  of  an  independent 
state,  and  is  mentioned  as  such  by  Thucydides  (iL 
15),  who  informs  us  that  before  the  time  ol 
Theseus,  every  dty  or  state  (v^Xif)  of  Attica  pos- 
sessed a  pfytaneium.  The  Achaeaoa,  we  are  told 
(Herod.  viL  197X  called  their  prytanehim  Xi^rror 
(from  X€«(f,  pofRilus),  or  the  **  town-hall,**  and 
exduaion  from  it  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  dvil 
excommunication. 

The  Prytandum  of  Athens  lay  under  the 
Acropolis  on  its  northern  side  (near  the  &7op^). 
and  was,  as  its  name  denotes,  originally  the  plsce 
of  assembly  of  the  npvraycZr :  in  the  earliest  timei 
it  probably  stood  on  the  Acropolis  Officers  called 
IVvraycIf  were  entrusted  with  the  chief  magi- 
tracjjT  in  several  states  of  Greece,  as  Corcyra} 
Connth,  Miletus,  and  the  title  is  sometimet  sy- 
nonymous with  /ScuriAcif,  or  princes,  having  appa- 
rently the  same  root  as  irpSnos  or  vpiraros.  At 
Athens  they  were  in  early  times  probably  a  roa^ 
gistnicy  of  the  second  rank  in  the  state  (next  to 
the  Archon),  acting  as  judges  in  various  cbms 
(perhaps  in  conjunction  with  him),  and  dtting  in 
the  Prytaneium.  That  this  was  the  case  is  ren- 
dered probable  by  the  fiict,  that  even  in  afiertxmes 
the  fees  paid  into  court  by  plaintiff  and  defiendant, 
before  they  could  proceed  to  trial,  and  received  by 
the  dicasts,  were  called  TpvroircM.  (Pollux,  viii. 
38.)  This  court  of  the  Prytandum,  or  the  rh  M 
UfVTavtl^,  is  said  (Pollux,  viiL  120)  to  have  beea 
presided  over  by  Uie  ^vKo€aaiKiis^  who  pohaps 
were  the  same  as  the  vpvraM€is, 

In  kter  ages,  however,  and  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  courts  of  the  Heliaea,  the  court  of  the 
Prytandum  had  lost  what  is  supposed  to  have  been 
its  original  importance,  and  was  made  one  of  the 
courts  of  the  Ephetae,  who  hdd  there  a  spedes  of 
mock  trial  over  the  instruments  by  which  any  bdi- 
vidnal  had  lost  his  lifie,  as  well  as  over  pawns  vho 
had  committed  murder,  and  were  not  forthcoming 
or  detected. 

The  tablets  or  i^opts  otherwise  itipStiSj  on 
which  Solon's  kws  were  written  (PluL  SoL  25\ 
were  also  deposited  in  the  Prytaneium  (Pans.i. 
18.  §  3)  ;  they  were  at  first  kept  on  the  Acropolis, 
probably  in  the  old  Prytaneium,  but  afterwards 
removed  to  the  Prytaneium  in  the  iyofd,  that 
they  might  be  open  to  public  inqyection.  (PoUox, 
viiL  128.)  Ephialtes  is  said  to  have  been  the  author 
of  this  measure  (Harpocntt «.  v.  'O  KornStv  pSftos\ 
but  their  removal  may  have  been  merely  the  con- 
sequence of  the  erection  of  a  new  Prytaneium  on 
the  lower  site  in  the  time  of  Perides.  (Thulwall, 
HuL  of  Cfrteoey  vd.  ii  p.  54.)  [R,  W.] 

PRYTANES  (irpin-or«rj).  [BouLB,  pp.  310, 
212 ;  Prytaneium.] 

PSEPHISMA  (iH^iir^).  [Boulb,  pp.  310^ 
211  ;  NoMOTHSn0.j 
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P8EPHUS  (fq^s).  The  Athenian  dicait^ 
in  gmng  their  verdict,  Toled  by  ballot.  For  thii 
porpoM  thej  med  either  sea-ehella,  x^>^  ( Aria- 
toph.  VMp,  888,  849,  JBq,  1382),  or  beani  (hence 
the  9nf»of  is  eaJled  tetfofurp^^  by  Ariatophanea, 
Eq,  41),  or  balla  of  metal  (ffvMvAoi)  or  atone 
(ifr^^).  Theae  laat  were  the  moat  common :  hence 
^hl^i(9ff$at^  and  ita  Tarioua  derrvattrea,  an  need  so 
often  to  aignify  «o<m^  tM^rmMM^,  &c  The  baUa 
were  either  pierced  {rrrpvwiifUim)  and  whole 
(irAif^it),  the  former  for  eondemnatioD,  the  ktter 
for  acquittal  (Aeach.  c  Tmortk,  1 1,  ed.  Steph. ; 
HorpoG.  «.  V.  TtTpvn^iiini)  ;  or  they  were  black 
and  white,  for  the  aame  porpoaea,  reapectively,  aa 
the  following  Unea  show  (Ond.  MeL  zr.  41) :  — 

'^  Moa  erat  antiquna  niveia  atriaqne  lapillia, 
Hia  damnare  reoa,  illia  abaolTere  cnlpB.** 

There  might  be  three  methoda  of  TOting.    Fuat, 
the  aeeret  method,  called  Kp6€hiP  «fr^(C*^^<» 
when  each  dieaat  had  two  baUa  giren  him  (lay  a 
black  and  a  white)  ;  two  bozea  (aedSoi,  froUaicoi, 
or  iifi^opM)  were  prepared^  one  of  braaa,  called 
the  jodgment-box  (c^ot),  into  which  the  dieaat 
pot  the  ball  by  which  he  gave  hia  rote,  and  the 
other  of  wood,  called  iitvpos^  into  which  he  put 
the  other  ball,  and  the  only  object  of  which  waa 
to  enable  him  to  conceal  hia  rote.   Each  box  had  a 
neck  or  Immel  («i|fi^t,  t,  a.  Mhtim  luut  ^^k^ 
X^ipw  fx^\  into  which  a  mi^  eoold  nat  hia  hand, 
bat  only  one  ball  conld  paia  through  the  lower  pait 
into  the  box.  (Ariatoph.  Ve^,  99,  751.)  Secondly, 
there  might  be  only  one  box,  in  which  the  dieaat 
pQt  whi^  of  the  two  balla  he  pleaaed,  and  retnm- 
ed  the  other  to  the  officer  of  the  court.    Thirdly, 
there  might  be  two  boxea,  one  for  condemnation, 
the  other  for  acquittal,  aud  only  one  balL  (Harpoc 
f  .  9.  KaStffieos,)     The  fiiat  method  was  moat  com- 
monly piactiaed  at  Athena.     Where,  howerer, 
there  were  sereral  parties  before  the  court,  aa  in 
inheritance  canaes,  to  one  of  whom  an  estate  or 
other  thing  was  to  be  adjudged,  it  waa  customary 
to  have  as  many  ballot-boxes  as  there  were  parties, 
or  at  leaat  partiea  in  diatinct  intereata  ;  and  the 
dicast  put  the  white  or  whole  ball  into  the  box  of 
that  penon  in  whose  foTour  he  decided.    [Hkrks 
(Orbbk).]     The  aame  aystem  of  balloting  waa 
employed  when  the  dicasts  Toted  on  the  question 
of  damages^    Hence  the  Terdict  on  the  question, 
gmlhf  or  Mol  gmlty^  or /or  ih»  phun^or  de/emUmt 
(to  distinguish  it  from  the  other),  is  called  wp^ri 
^ri^r.   (Aeach.  e.  Otas.  82,  ed.  Steph. ;  Demosth. 
de  Fab,  Ltg.  484,  &  Afittaar,  676,  e,  Arittog,  795, 
e.  Ntaet,  1847.)     A  cnriooa  custom  was  in  rogue 
in  the  time  of  Aristophanes.     Each  dicast  hsid  a 
waxen  tablet,  on  which,  if  the  heavier  penalty  was 
awarded,  he  drew  a  long  line  (lengthway  on  the 
tablet)  ;  if  the  lighter  penalty,  he  drew  a  short 
line  (bnadthway  on  the  tablet).    We  muat  sup- 
pose, not  that  die  voting  took  place  in  this  way. 
Dot  that,  on  the  votes  being  counted,  the  jurors 
took  a  note  of  the  result  for  their  own  satisfaction  ; 
unless  we  resort  to  this  hypothesis,  viz.  that  the 
drawing  lines  on  the  tablets  was  an  act  preliminoiy 
to  the  division,  whereby  the  jury  intimated  to  the 
parties  how  the  matter  was  likely  to  go,  unless 
they  came  to   a  compromise.     Such  intimation 
might  be  necessary  in  those  caaes,  where,  the  esti- 
mates of  the  parties  being  widely  different,  the 
one  proposing  too  high  a  poaalty,  the  other  too  low 
%  ane^  the  Jury  widied  to  infoim  the  men  on- 
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reasonable  party,  that,  unless  he  oflbred  them  some 
better  alternative,  they  should  adopt  the  estimate 
of  his  adversary.  (As  to  this  point,  see  Meier, 
AiL  Pne.  p.  181.)  The  tablet  is  called  by  Aristo- 
.phanea  wivdicior  rifiirruc6K  In  the  expression 
rifify  T^F  fiOKpduf^  we  understand  ypatifi'hif  or 
rlfiaiaw  (  Vttp.  106,  167, 850).  See  Pollux,  viii. 
16,  17,  128;  Meier,  AtL  Proe.  pp.720,  726; 
Platner,  Proe.  md  Klag,  voL  i  p.  188 ;  Wacha- 
muth,  voL  ii.  pt  L  pb  844. 

In  the  popular  assemblies  the  common  method 
of  voting  was  by  show  of  hands.  [CHBiRoroiirM.] 
There  were  some  ocrasions,  however,  when  the 
ballot  waa  employed  ;  as  where  it  was  deemed  im- 
portant that  the  voting  should  be  secret,  or  that 
the  numbers  should  be  accurately  counted.  Thus, 
to  pass  a  law  for  the  naturalication  of  a  foreigner, 
or  for  the  release  of  a  state  debtor,  or  for  the  resto- 
ration of  a  disfranchised  dtisen,  and  indeed  in 
every  case  of  a  prmltiguim^  it  waa  necessary  that 
six  thoosand  penona  ahould  vote  in  the  majority, 
and  in  aeeret.  (Andoc.  d«  MfftL  12,  ed.  StepL  ; 
Demoath.  &  Thuoe.  715,  719,  &  Atasr.  1875.) 
On  the  condemnation  (^  the  ten  gencnls  who 
gained  the  battle  of  Aiginnaae,  the  people  voted 
by  ballot,  but  openly,  aooording  to  the  seoood  of 
the  plans  above  mentioned.  Toe  voting  was  then 
by  tribes,  (rar&  fvXAt.  (Xen.  HtU,  L  7.  f  9.) 
Secret  voting  by  the  Senate  of  Five  Hundred  ia 
mentioned  in  Aeschines  (e.  Timarck,  5,  ed.  Steph.); 
and  in  ostracism  the  voting  was  conducted  in  secret. 
(Schamann,  De  ComU.  pp.  121—128,  245.) 

The  people  or  jury  wen  said  ^^n^dfvBai^  tH^er 
^ip9w  or  ^iaSai^  to  oofe,  or  give  ihtir  vatt  or 
jitdgmmL  Yq^  riBivtu^  to  oatt  acootmtt^  is  used 
with  a  different  allusion.  (Demosth.  jwt>  Cbr.  804.) 
The  presiding  magistrate  or  officer,  who  called  on 
the  people  to  give  their  votes,  waa  said  hrv^ff^ftuf^ 
^|rq^wr  iwdrf€i9  or  8i8^mu,  though  the  last  expres- 
sk>n  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  ffoiu^  m/cnour  of 
a  pertom,  Vn^(todai,  to  oofe,  to  remive^  iato- 
i^ffpi(taBai,  to  aegrnH,  and  other  derivations  from 
^^i^^s,  are  often  used  metaphorically,  where  the 
method  of  voting  was  x*^P^^^  >i>^  conversely. 
Xciporoyf  ly,  however,  ia  not  naed,  like  ^l^q^'Cso^ou, 
with  the  accusative  of  the  thing  voted.  As  to 
thisseeSchomann,dsCbmdMs,p.l23.  [C.R.K.] 

PSEUDENORAPHES  ORAPHE  (^cw- 
Styypa^t  ypat^),  •  It  ia  shown  under  Prao- 
T0RB8  that  the  name  of  every  atate  debtor  at 
Athens  was  entered  in  a  register  by  the  pmctores, 
whose  duty  it  waa  to  ooUect  the  debta,  and  eraae 
the  name  of  the  party  when  he  had  paid  it.  The 
entry  waa  usually  made  upon  a  return  by  some 
magistrate,  to  whom  the  incurring  of  the  debt  be> 
came  officially  known ;  as,  for  instance,  on  a  re- 
turn by  the  vwX^oi,  that  such  a  person  had 
become  a  lessee  of  public  lands,  or  farmer  of 
taxes,  at  such  a  rent  or  on  such  terms.  In  caae, 
however,  the  authorities  neglected  to  make  the 
proper  return,  any  individual  might,  on  his  own 
responsibility,  give  information  to  the  registering 
officers  of  the  existence  of  the  debt ;  and  thereupon 
the  officers,  if  they  thought  proper,  might  make  an 
entry  accordingly,  though  it  would  probably  be 
their  duty  to  make  some  inquiry  before  so  doing. 
If  they  nmde  a  false  entry,  either  wilfully,  or  upon 
the  snguestion  of  another  person,  the  aggrieved 
par^  might  institute  a  prosecution  against  them, 
or  against  the  person  upon  whose  suggestion  it  was 
madcu    Such  proaecotioo  waa  called  yptt^  ftv^ 
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dryypa^f.  It  would  lie  also,  where  a  man  waa 
festered  as  debtor  for  more  than  waa  really  due 
6rom  him.  And  the  reader  must  miderrtaad  the  like 
remedy  to  be  open  to  one,  who  was  fiilsdy  recorded 
as  a  'debtor  by  the  rofdai  rthf  ^t&y.  Whether 
this  form  of  proceeding  conld  be  adopted  against 
magistrates  for  making  a  fidse  return,  or  whether 
the  remedy  against  them  could  only  be  at  the 
iwix^ipoTOpleu  or  «6<^^mu,  we  cannot  say.  The 
ypa^  ^«v8c77pa^s  was  brought  before  the 
Thesmothetae.  If  the  defendant  waa  conTicted, 
the  name  of  the  complainant  was  struck  out  of  the 
register,  and  that  of  the  defendant  was  entered  in 
his  stead,  as  debtor  for  the  same  amount  The 
7p0^  /BovXe^cfltff  was  sunilar  to  this  ;  only  it  lay 
in  those  cases  where  a  man,  who  had  been  a  state 
debtor,  had  paid  all  that  was  due,  but  his  name 
was  not  erased,  or  having  been  erased,  was  re- 
entered.  We  may  presume,  that  fraudulent  or 
malicious  motives  were  necessary  to  be  proved  on 
such  a  chaige  ;  but  it  is  reasonable  also  to  suppose 
that  in  any  case  of  gross  negligence,  fraud  or 
malice  might  (as  matter  of  course)  be  presumed  by 
the  dicasts.  (Pollux,  viii  40,  43  ;  Harpoc  and 
Suid.  s.  ve.  BovAcii;<rcwf,  i^tv^tyypa/pli,  ^cv5fy> 
ypapot  8(ici| ;  Bockh,  PubL  Eeom,  of  Alketu^  pp. 
349*  390,  2d  ed. ;  Meier,  AtL  Prooi  p.  337 ; 
Platner,Proe.mNi  Jr%.  voLii.  p.  117.)  [C.  R.  K.] 
PSEUDOCLETEIAS  GRAPHE  (^cvSo. 
KKiiTtias  ypa/pli),  a  jMXMecution  against  one,  who 
had  appeared  as  a  witness  {itKifHip  or  ic\^«p)  to 
prove  tnat  a  defendant  had  been  duly  summoned, 
and  thereby  enabled  the  plaintiff  to  get  a  judgment 
by  default  To  prevent  fraud,  the  Athenian  law 
directed  that  the  names  of  the  witnesses  who  at- 
tended the  summons  should  be  subscribed  to  the 
bill  of  plaint  or  indictment  (fyicXi}^),  so  that  the 
defendiuit,  if  he  never  had  been  summoned,  and 
judgment  had  nevertheless  been  given  against  him 
by  defoult,  might  know  against  whom  to  proceed. 
The  folse  witness  {kKitHip)  was  liable  to  be  crimi- 
nally prosecuted,  and  punished  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court  Even  death  might  be  inflicted  in  a 
case  of  gross  conspiracy.  (Demosth.  e,  NieotU 
1262.)  A  person  thrice  convicted  of  this  offence 
was,  as  in  the  case  of  other  folse  testimony,  ijpso 
jmn  disfranchised  ;  and  even  for  the  first  offence  the 
jury  might,  if  they  pleased,  by  a  iFpotrrlfiJitnt  inflict 
the  penalty  of  disfranchisement  upon  him.  (Andoc. 
de  Mftt.  10,  ed.  Steph.  ;  Meier,  dB  Bom.  Damn, 
p.  125.)  Here  we  may  observe  this  distinction, 
that  the  proceeding  agamst  the  false  witness  to  a 
summons  was  of  a  criminal  nature,  while  the  wit- 
ness in  the  cause  (/udprvp)  was  liable  only  to  a  civil 
action.  The  cause  might  be  that  the  former  offence 
was  more  likely  to  do  mischief.  The  magistrate, 
before  whom  the  defendant  neglected  to  appear, 
when  by  the  evidence  of  the  witness  it  was  shown 
that  he  had  been  duly  summoned,  had  no  discre- 
tion but  to  pronounce  judgment  against  him  ; 
whereas  the  dicasts,  to  whom  the  witness  gave 
fidse  evidence  at  the  trial,  might  disbelieve  him 
and  find  their  verdict  according  to  the  truth.  If 
the  fraud  was  owing  to  a  conspiracy  between  the 
pliuntiff  and  the  witness,  it  is  probable  that  an 
action  at  the  suit  of  the  defendant  would  lie  against 
the  former,  to  recover  compensation  ;  for,  though 
the  conviction  of  the  witness  would  lead  to  a  re- 
versal of  the  judgment,  still  he  (the  defendant) 
might  have  suffered  damage  in  the  meantime, 
which  the  settfaig  aside  of  the  judgment  would  not 
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repair.  Such  actum  (it  has  been  eoi^eelared) 
might  be  a  92iny  (rvKo^orrfcu,  or  peihapa  jcoueotcx 
vmif.  If  the  name  of  the  witness  had  been  ftandn 
lently  used  by  the  p1ainti£^  and  the  witness  had 
thereby  been  brought  into  trouble,  we  may  con- 
dude,  by  analogy  to  the  case  of  other  witnesses) 
that  he  had  a  ^iten  /Sxdfifs  against  the  plaintiff 
(Demosth.  &  Ajthch.  849.)  The  Tpa^  ^^cvSe- 
icXirrf  lor  came  before  the  ThesmotlH^tae,  and  the 
question  at  the  trial  simply  waa,  whether  the  de- 
fendant in  the  former  cause  had  been  anmrncoed  or 
not  (Phitner,  Proe,  mud  Klag.  voL  i  p.  417; 
Meier,  AU.  Proe,  ppu  336,  577,  75&)  [a  R.  K.] 

PSEUBODI'PTEROS.    [Tsmpluk.] 

PSEUDOMARTYRION  GRAPHE  (^evfie- 
fMpTvpmv  ypoi^),    [Marttria,  p,  734,  b.j 

PSILI  (^tXoi).    [Arma.] 

PS  YCTER  (tfwjcr^,  dim.  i^miplSioir),  a  wine- 
cooler.  (Plat  Oomrio,  p.  332,  d  ;  Tim.  Lm.  PlaL 
t.  e. ;  Menander,  p.  177,  ed.  Meineke  ;  Athen.  xi. 
pp.  469,  502,  503.)  The  vessel  specially  adapted 
for  this  operation,  was  sometimes  made  of  bronse 
(Athen.  iv.  p.  142)  or  silver  (v.  p.  199).  One  of 
earthenware  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  Anti- 
quities at  Copenhagen.  It  consists  of  one  deep 
vessel  for  holding  ice,  which  is  fixed  within  another 
for  holding  wina  The  wine  was  poured  in  at  the 
top.  It  thus  surrounded  the  vessel  of  ice  and  was 
cooled  by  the  contact  It  was  drawn  off  so  as  to 
fill  the  drinking*«ups  by  means  of  a  cock  ai  the 
bottom.  Thus  the  ^twr^  was  a  kind  of  Crater  ; 
and  accordingly,  where  Phylaichns  (q».  Aikm.  iv. 
p.  142)  in  describing  the  mode  of  life  of  Geomenes, 
King  of  Sparta,  uses  the  former  term,  Pfartareh 
{Omm,  p.  1486,  ed.  Stenh.)  adopts  the  Utter. 

The  sue  of  the  ^|wim|p  was  very  varimis^  It 
contained  from  2  quarts  (Plat  /.  e.)  to  a  great 
number  of  gallons.  (Athen.  v.  p.  199,  d.  t)  It  was 
sometimes  given  as  a  priae  to  the  winners  in  the 
game  of  the  Cottabob.  [J.  T.] 

PUBES,    PUBERTAS.      [Curator;   Im- 

PUBB8;   InPANS.] 

PUBLIC  A'NI,  fiumers  of  the  public  revenues 
of  the  Roman  state  {veotigaUa),  Their  name  is 
fonned  from  piMioum^  which  signifies  all  that  be- 
longs to  the  state,  and  ia  aometimes  nsed  as  sy- 
nonymous with  vectigal.  (Dig.  39.  tit.  4.  a.  1. 
§  1  ;  50.  tit  16.  s.  16  ;  Suet  Nero,  I ;  Cie.  pn 
Rabir,  Pod,  2  ;  VaL  Max.  vL  9.  §  7.)  The  re- 
venues which  Rome  derived  fipom  cmqoered  eoun- 
triea,  consisting  chiefly  of  tolls,  tithes,  harbour 
duties,  the  scriptura  or  the  tax  which  was  paid 
for  the  use  of  the  public  pasture  lands,  and  the 
duties  paid  for  the  use  of  mines  and  salt-works 
(talinae),  were  let  out,  or,  as  the  Romans  ex- 
pressed it,  were  sold  by  the  censors  in  Rome  itself 
to  the  highest  bidder.  (Cic.  de  Leg,  Agr.  iL  2), 
c.  Verr,  iii.  7.)  This  sale  generally  took  pbice  in 
the  month  of  Quinctilis  and  was  made  for  a  las- 
trum.  (Macrob.  Sat.  L  12.)  The  terras  on  which 
the  revenues  were  let,  were  fixed  by  the  oenson 
in  the  so-called  Ugea  eenaoriae,  (Cic.  ad  QmmL  Fhd. 
i.  1  ;  Vairo,  de  He  Rust,  ii.  1  ;  Feat  «.  e.  Pro- 
dmL )  The  people  or  the  senate  however  sometimes 
modified  the  terms  fixed  by  the  censon  in  order  to 
raise  the  credit  of  the  publicani  (Plut  Flamm,  19 ; 
Polyb.  vi.  1 7  ;  Liv.  xxxix.  44),  and  in  some  cases 
even  the  tribunes  of  the  people  inteifored  in  this 
branch  of  the  administration.  (Liv.xliii.  16.)  The 
tithes  raised  in  the  province  of  Sidly  aleaOi  with 
the  exception  of  those  of  wine^  oil,  and  gaidcii 
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pndiMe,  woe  not  lold  at  Rome,  bat  in  the  dif* 
triett  of  Sidly  itself^  aoeording  to  a  piactieo  cftab- 
luhed  by  Hiera.  (Gc  0.  Verr.  il  3,  64,  &c.)  The 
penoni  who  undertook  the  fiuming  of  the  public 
revenue  of  coone  belonfled  to  the  wealthiest  Ro- 
nuuia.  Their  wealth  and  coniequent  influence  maj 
be  ■cen  from  the  &ct,  that  ai  early  aa  the  second 
Punic  war,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  when  the 
aenrium  was  entirely  ezhansted,  the  publicani  ad- 
vanced Urge  sums  of  money  to  the  state,  on  condi- 
tion of  repayment  alter  the  end  of  the  war.  (  VaL 
Max.  ▼.  6.  §  8  ;  Liv.  xzIt.  18  ;  compare  zziii. 
48,  dLc.)  Bat  what  dass  of  Romans  the  pablicani 
were  at  this  time  is  not  stated  ;  scarcely  half  a 
century  later  however  we  find  that  they  were 
principally  men  of  the  equestrian  order  (Liv.  xliiL 
16)  ;  and  down  to  the  end  of  the  republic,  as  well 
as  during  the  early  port  of  the  empire,  the  fimning 
3f  the  public  revenues  was  almost  exclusively  in 
the  hands  of  the  equites  ;  whence  the  word  equites 
and  publicani  are  sometimes  used  as  synonymous. 
(Cic.  e,  Verr.  I  51,  iL  71,  ad  AU/vi  1  ;  Suet 
Atig.  24  ;  Tadt^MM^.  iv.  6.) 

The  publicani  had  to  sive  security  to  the  state 
for  the  sum  at  which  uiey  bought  one  or  more 
branches  of  the  revenue  in  a  province ;  but  as  fi>r 
this  reason  the  property  of  even  the  wealthiest  in- 
dividual must  have  been  inadequate,  a  number  of 
equites  generally  united  together  and  formed  a 
company  (sodi,  sodetas  or  corpus),  which  was  re- 
cognised by  the  state  (Dig.  3.  tit  4.  s.  I),  and  by 
which  they  were  enabled  to  cany  on  their  under- 
takings upon  a  large  scale.  Such  companies  np' 
pear  as  eariv  as  the  second  Punic  war.  (Liv. 
xxiii.  48,  49.)  The  shares  which  each  partner  of 
such  a  oompany  took  in  the  business,  were  oalled 
partes,  and  if  they  were  small,  particulae.  (Cic 
pro  Rabir,  PotL  2  ;  Val.  liax.  vi  9.  §  7.)  The 
responsible  perM>n  in  each  company,  and  the  one 
who  contracted  with  the  state,  was  called  manceps 
(Fest  t.  «.  AfflMone  ;  Pseudo-Ascon.  m  DivmaL  p. 
1 1 3,  ed.  OrellL)  [Mancbps]  ;  but  there  was  also  a 
mag^ster  to  manage  the  business  of  each  sodety, 
who  resided  at  Rome,  and  kept  an  extensive  cor- 
respondence with  the  agents  in  the  provinces.  (Cic. 
ad  Ati.  T.  15,  0.  Verr.  li  74.)  He  seems  to  have 
held  his  office  only  for  one  year  ;  his  representa- 
tive in  the  provinces  was  called  sub  magistro,  who 
had  to  travd  about  and  superintend  the  actual 
business  of  collecting  the  revenues.  The  ipx*^*" 
XcSnfs  in  St  Luke  (xix.  2)  was  probably  such  a 
sub  nugistro.  The  magister  at  Rome  had  also  to 
keep  the  accounte  which  were  sent  in  to  him  {tabu- 
lae  oontp^'  et  expaui).  The  credit  of  these  com- 
panies of  publicani  and  the  flourishing  state  of 
their  finances  were  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  state,  and  in  fact  its  very  foundation:  of 
thir  the  Romans  were  well  aware  ( Cic.  pro  Leg. 
MamL  6),  and  Cicero  therefore  calls  them  the 
**  omamentum  civitatis  et  firmamentum  reipublicae.** 
(Comp.  pro  P&M6.  9.)  It  has  been  already  men- 
tioned Uiat  the  publicani,  in  case  of  need,  acted 
as  a  kind  of  public  bank  and  advanced  sums  of 
money  to  the  state  (compare  Cic.  ad  Fam.  v.  20), 
which  therefore  thought  them  worthy  <^  ite  ea> 
pedal  protection.  But  they  abused  their  power 
at  ah  early  period,  in  the  provinces  as  well  as  at 
Rome  itself;  and  Livy  (xlv.  18)  says,  ^  ubi  pub- 
lieanus  est,  ibi  aut  jus  publicum  vanum,  aat  liber- 
tas  sociis  nulla.**    (Compare  Liv.  zxv.  3,  4.) 

Nobody  bat  a  Roman  dtiien  was  allowed  to 
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become  a  member  of  a  company  of  pabUcani ;  freed- 
men  and  slaves  were  excluded.  (Pseudo- Aaooiu  m 
DMmL  pw  113;  Cic.  e.  Vtrr.  uL  39.)  No 
Roman  magistrate  however,  or  governor  of  a  pro- 
vince, was  allowed  to  take  any  share  whatever  in 
a  company  of  publicani  (Cic.  c.  Verr,  iii.  57),  a  regu* 
lation  which  was  chiefly  intended  as  a  protection 
agamst  the  oppression  of  the  provincials.  During 
the  later  period  of  the  empire  various  changes 
were  introduced  in  the  fiuming  of  the  public  reve- 
nues. Although  it  was,  on  the  whole,  a  rule  that 
no  person  shoiud  be  compelled  to  take  any  share 
in  a  company  of  publicani,  yet  such  cases  some- 
times occurred.  (Burmann,  Vtettg,  Pop.  Rom. 
E.  138,  &c)  From  the  time  of  Constantino  the 
sases  of  the  publicani  were  generally  not  longer 
than  for  three  vears.  (Cod.  4.  tit  61.  s.  4.) 
Several  parte  of  the  revenue  which  had  before  been 
let  to  publicani,  were  now  raised  by  especial  offi- 
cers appointed  by  the  emperors.  (Burmann,  /.  o. 
p.  141,  &&) 

All  the  persons  hitherto  mentioned  as  memberi 
of  these  companies,  whether  they  hdd  any  office 
in  such  a  company  or  not,  and  merely  contributed 
their  shares  and  received  their  portions  of  the 
profit  (Cic.  adAU.\.\9i  Nejpos,  AU.  6X  did  not 
themselves  take  any  part  in  the  actual  levying  or 
collecting  of  the  taxes  in  the  provinces.  This  port 
of  the  business  was  performed  by  an  inferior  class 
of  men,  who  were  said  operas  pmblieams  dare,  or 
esse  m  operit  mtUtatit.  (VaL  Max.  vL  9.  §  8  ; 
CiCL  0.  Verr,  iii.  41,  ad  Fam.  xiiL  9 ;  compare 
e.  Verr.  ii  70,  pro  Plame.  19.)  They  were  en- 
gaged by  the  publicani,  and  consuted  of  freemen 
as  well  as  slaves,  Romans  as  well  as  provincials. 
(Cic.  0.  Verr.u.  77,  de  Proo.  Com.  5.)  This 
body  of  men  is  called  famiUa  peUkaeorumy  and 
comprehended,  according  to  the  praetorli  ediot 
(Dig.  39.  tit  4.  s.  1),  all  persons  who  asdsted  the 
publicani  in  collecting  the  vectigaL  Various  laws 
were  enacted  in  the  course  of  time,  which  were 
partly  intended  to  support  the  servante  of  the 
publicani  in  the  performance  of  their  duty,  and 
partly  to  prevent  them  from  acte  of  oppression. 
(See  Digest  39.  tit  4 :  De  PMeamii  d  veeU- 
gaUb,  el  eommitaU;  Gains,  iv.  28.) 

The  separate  branches  of  the  public  revMioe  in 
the  provinces  {decmmaey  portoria,  acripimra^  and 
the  revenues  from  the  mines  and  saltworks)  were 
mostly  leased  to  separate  comnanifs  of  publicani ; 
whence  they  were  distinguisoed  by  names  de- 
rived from  Uiat  particular  branch  which  they  had 
taken  in  fiuin ;  e,g.  decnmani,  pecuarii  or  scrip- 
tuiarii,  salinarii  or  mancipes  salinarum,  &c  (Pseudo- 
Ascon.  Ue,;  compare  Dkcumajs,  Portoriok, 
Salinas,  Scriptura.)  On  some  occasions,  how- 
ever, one  ccNupany  of  publicani  fiirmed  two  or 
more  branches  at  once ;  thus  we  have  an  instance 
of  a  societas  fiuming  the  portorium  and  the  serip- 
tnra  at  the  same  time.  (Cic.  e.  Verr.  iL  70.) 
The  commentetor,  who  goes  by  the  name  A 
Asconius,  asserte  that  the  portitores  were  pabli- 
cani who  &rmed  the  portorium ;  but  from  idl 
the  passages  where  they  are  mentioned  in  andent 
writers,  it  is  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  portitores 
were  not  publicani  properiy  so  called,  but  only 
their  servante  engaged  in  examining  the  goods 
imported  or  exported,  and  levying  the  cnstom* 
duties  upon  them.  They  belonged  to  the  same 
dass  as  the  publicans  of  the  New  Testament 
(St  Luke»  T.  27,  29.)    Respecting  the  impudent 


m    PUBLICIANA  IN  REM  ACTIO. 

wmf  in  wbicli  these  inferior  officen  sometimefl  be- 
lutTed  towards  trnTelletB  and  merchants,  see  Plant 
Af«ia«cA.  i.  2.  5,  &c  ;  Cic.  ad  Qawn/.  Fr,  L  1  ; 
Pint  ds  CufiotU.  p.  518,  e.  (Compare  Burmann, 
dB  VeOig.  c  9.)  [L.  S.] 

PUBLICIA'NA  IN  REM  ACTIO,  was  given 
to  him  who  had  obtained  posseasion  of  a  thing  ez 

{'osta  causa,  and  had  lost  the  Possession  before  he 
lad  acquired  the  ownership  by  Usucapion.  This 
was  a  Praetorian  action,  so  called  from  a  Plaetor 
Publidns  ;  and  the  fiction  by  which  the  Possessor 
was  enabled  to  sue,  was  that  he  had  obtained  the 
ownership  by  Usucapion.  (Gaius,  It.  36,  where 
the  intentio  is  given.)  This  actio  was  an  incident 
to  every  kind  of  possessio  which  was  susceptible 
of  Usucapion  (the  thirty  years*  excepted).  In 
the  old  Roman  Law,  this  Actio  resembled  the 
Vindication  and  in  the  newer  Roman  Law  it  was 
still  more  closely  assimilated  to  it,  and  consequently 
in  this  actio,  mere  Possession  was  not  the  only 
thing  considered,  but  the  matter  was  likened  to 
the  case  where  ownership  and  Possesuon  were  ac- 
quired at  the  same  time  by  Oocupatio  or  Traditia 
Accordingly  Possessio  for  the  purposes  of  Usuca- 
pion may  be  viewed  in  two  ways :  viewed  with 
respect  to  the  ownership  of  which  it  is  the  founda- 
tion, it  is  an  object  of  jurisprudence  as  bare  Pos- 
session ;  viewed  with  reference  to  the  Publiciana 
Actio,  which  is  incident  to  it,  it  is  viewed  as 
ownership.  The  owner  of  a  thing  might  avail 
himself  of  tiiis  action,  if  he  had  any  difficulty  in 
proving  his  ownership. 

This  action  was  introduced  for  the  protection  of 
those  who  had  a  eivilis  possessio,  but  that  only, 
and  oonsequentiy  could  not  recover  a  thing  by  the 
Rei  vindicatio,  an  action  which  a  man  could  only 
have,  when  he  had  the  Qniritarian  ownership  of  a 
thing.  According  to  the  definition  a  man  could 
have  this  actio  both  for  a  thing  which  he  had 
in  bonis  and  for  a  thing  of  which  he  had  a  eivilis 
possessio,  without  having  it  in  bonis.  When  he 
nad  the  thing  in  bonis  his  action  was  good  against 
the  C^uiritarian  owner,  for  if  such  owner  pleaded 
his  ownership,  the  plaintiff  might  reply  that  the 
thing  had  been  sold  and  delivered  and  therefore 
was  his  in  bonis.  The  Publiciana  actio  of  the 
plaintiff  who  had  a  eivilis  possessio,  without  having 
the  thing  ii)  bonis,  was  not  good  against  the 
owner,  who  had  the  right  of  ownership,  in  fiict, 
while  the  plaintiff  had  it  only  in  fiction  ;  nor  was 
it  valid  against  another  who  had  a  Civilis  possessio 
as  good  as  his  own.  His  action  was  good  against  a 
Possessor  who  had  not  a  civilis  possessio.  In  this 
action  the  plaintiff  had  to  prove  that  he  possessed 
civiliter,  before  the  time  when  he  lost  the  pos- 
sesdon.    [Possbssio.] 

The  object  of  the  action  was  the  recovery  of  the 
thing  and  all  that  belonged  to  it  (cum  omni  causa). 
In  Uie  l^jislation  of  Justinian,  the  distinction  be- 
tween Res  Mancipi  and  Nee  Mancipi  was  abolished, 
and  ownership  could  in  all  cases  be  transferred  by 
tradition.  The  Publiciana  actio  therefore  became 
useless  for  any  other  purpose  tiian  a  case  of  bonae 
fidei  possessio,  and  this  seems  to  exphun  why  the 
words  **  non  a  domino  **  appear  in  the  Edict  as 
cited  in  the  Digert  (6.  tit  2.  s.  1),  while  they  do 
not  appear  in  (nius  (iv.  36). 

The  Publiciana  actio  applied  also  to  Servitutes, 
the  right  to  which  had  not  been  transferred  by 
Mandpatio  or  In  jure  eessio,  but  which  had  been 
enjojed  with  the  oomsent  of  the  owner  of  the 
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land.  As  the  legislation  of  JoslimHi  Tendered 
the  old  forms  <tf tiansfer  of  servitutes mmiiisMij, 
the  Publiciana  actio  could  then  only  apply  to  i 
case  of  Posseuio. 

(Dig.  6.  tit  2  ;  Inst  4.  tit  6  ;  Sav^y,  Daa 
Reekt  dei  Betitxet^  p.  IS,  5th  ed.  ;  Pnchta,/Mr. 
a  §  233  ;  Mackeldey,  LAHmek^  12th  ad.  5  270, 
and  the  notes).  [G.  L.] 

PU'BLICUM.    [ Abbaricm ,  p.  23,  b.] 

PUBLICUM,  PRIVATUM  JUS.  [Joa,  p. 
657,  b.] 

PU'BLICUS  AGER.    fAoBB.] 

PUER.    [SiRVUS.] 

PUGILATUS  (ir6{,  nvy/*^*  ^nryfiaxfa,  irvyta»- 
c(nni),  boxing.  The  fist  {frngmu,  v^)  being  the 
simplest  and  most  natural  weapon,  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  boxing  was  one  of  the 
earliest  athletic  games  among  the  Greeks.  Hence 
even  ffods  and  several  of  the  earliest  heroes  axe 
described  either  as  victors  in  the  nv/M^  or  as  dis- 
tinguished boxers,  such  as  Apollo,  Hendes,  Ty- 
deus,  Polydenoes,  &c.  (Pans.  v.  7.  f  4  ;  Theocrit 
xxiv.  113  ;  ApoUod.  iu.  6.  S  4  »  ^^^  ▼•  8-  f  ^> 
The  Scholiast  on  Pindar  (Nem.  v.  89)  says  that 
Theseus  was  believed  to  have  invented  the  art  ol 
boxing.  The  Homeric  heroes  are  well  acqnaintwl 
with  it  (Horn.  IL  xxiil  691,  &c  ;  compare  Od, 
viii.  103,  &C.)  The  contest  in  boxing  was  one  of 
the  hardest  and  most  dangerous,  whence  Homer 

S'ves  it  tiie  attribute  AXrycii^.  (/Z.  xxiS.  653.) 
9xing  for  men  was  introduced  at  the  Olympic 
games  in  01. 23,  and  fiir  bojrs  in  OL  37.  (Pans. 
V.  8.  §  3.)  Omtests  in  boxing  for  boys  aie  also 
mentioned  in  the  Nemea  and  Isthmia.  (Pans,  vi 
4.  §  6.) 

In  the  earliest  times  boxers  (pugfles,  wArrai) 
fought  naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  fwyia  round 
their  loins  (Hom.  JL  xziiu  683 ;  Viig.  ^ea.  v. 
421) ;  but  this  was  not  used  when  boxing  was  in- 
troduced at  Olympia,  as  the  contests  in  wrestling 
and  racing  had  been  carried  on  here  by  persons 
entirely  naked  ever  since  OL  15.  Respecting  the 
leathern  thongs  with  which  pugilists  smrounded 
their  fists,  see  Cssrua,  where  its  various  fonns  are 
illustrated  by  wood-cuts. 

The  boxing  of  the  ancients  appears  to  have  re- 
sembled the  practice  of  modon  times.  Some  par- 
ticulars, hawever,  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  A 
peculiar  method,  which  required  great  skill,  was 
not  to  attack  the  antagonist,  but  to  remain  on  the 
defensive,  and  thus  to  wear  ont  the  opponent, 
until  he  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  himself  to  be 
conquered.  (Dio  Chiysost  Mdamc  ii  orot  29  ; 
Eustath.  adIL  ^.  1322.  29.)  It  was  considered 
a  sign  of  the  greatest  skill  in  a  boxer  to  conquer 
without  reoehing  any  wounds,  so  that  the  two 
great  points  in  this  game  were  to  inflict  Uowi, 
and  at  the  same  time  not  to  expose  oneself  to 
any  danger  (rXrryh  koI  ^vXMe%  J.  Chrysost 
Sarm.  vii  1  ;  Plut  Sifmpot,  il  5  ;  compare  Pana 
vL  12.  §  3).  A  pugilist  used  his  right  arm  ckiefiy 
for  fighting,  and  the  left  as  a  protection  fiir  his 
head,  for  all  regular  blows  were  directed  gainst 
the  upper  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  wounds  in- 
flicted upon  the  head  were  often  reiy  severe  and 
fiitaL  In  some  ancient  representations  of  boxen 
the  blood  is  seen  streaming  from  their  noses,  and 
their  teeth  were  finequentiy  knocked  out  (•Ajpot 
lon.  Rhod.  it  785  ;  Theocrit  iL  126 ;  Vug; 
Jm.  v.  469  ;  Aelian.  V.  ff,  x.  19.)  The  eats 
especially  wen    exposed  to  great  dai^gei^  and 
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regnkr  pngiliBtt  they  were  genemUy  mocb 
Biitikted  and  broken.  (Plat  Ctorg,  ^  616 ; 
Proiag.  p.  342  ;  MarUal,  vil  32.  6.)  Hence  in 
worki  of  art  the  ean  of  the  pancnitiaste  alwayi 
appear  beaten  flat,  and  although  swollen  in  lome 
parts,  are  yet  smaller  than  ears  usually  are.  In 
order  to  protect  the  ears  from  severe  blows,  little 
coTers,  called  iifupwrti^s^  were  inyented.  (Pollux, 
il  82  ;  Etymol.  Hag.  a.  v.)  But  these  ear-oovers 
which,  according  to  the  E^rmclogist,  were  made 
of  brass,  were  undoubtedly  newet  used  in  the 
great  public  games,  but  (mly  in  the  gymauvk  and 
palaestrae,  or  at  moat  in  the  public  contests  of 
boxing  for  boys ;  they  are  never  seen  in  any 
ancient  work  of  art 

The  game  of  boxing,  like  all  the  other  gymnas- 
tic and  athletic  games,  was  regulated  by  certain 
rules.  Thus  pugilists  were  not  allowed  to  take 
hold  of  one  anoUier,  or  to  use  their  feet  for  the 
purpose  of  making  one  another  foil,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  pancratium.  (Plut  ^SyM|>.  ii  4 ;  Lu- 
cian,  Amaek  S.)  Cases  of  death  either  during  the 
fight  itself  or  soon  after,  iq»pear  to  have  oocniied 
rather  frequently  (Schol.  ad  Pmd,  OL  t.  34),  but 
if  a  fighter  wilfully  killed  his  antagonist,  he  was 
severely  punished.  (Pans.  viiL  40.  §  8,  vi  9. 
§  3.)  If  both  the  combatants  were  tired  without 
wishing  to  give  up  the  fight,  they  might  pause 
a  while  to  recorer  their  strni^ ;  and  in  some 
cases  they  are  described  as  restmg  on  their  knees. 
(ApoUon.  Rhod.  iL  86  ;  Stat  7M.  tI  796.)  If 
the  fight  lasted  too  Iodj^,  recourse  was  had  to  a 
(dan  called  n^/ui^  that  is,  both  parties  agreed  not 
to  moTe^  but  to  stand  still  and  receive  the  blows 
without  using  any  means  of  defence,  except  a  cer- 
tain position  of  the  hands.  (Eustath.  ad  II.  xxiil 
pw  1324  ;  Pans,  viii  40.  f  3.)  The  contest  did 
not  end  until  one  of  the  combatants  was  compelled 
by  fiitigue,  wounds  or  despair,  to  declare  him- 
self conquered  (Aawyopc^iy,  Pansi  vL  10.  §  I), 
which  was  generally  done  by  lifting  up  one  hand. 
(Phit/^aMf9.19.) 

The  lonians,  especially  those  of  Samos,  were  at 
all  times  more  distinguished  pugilists  than  the 
Dorians,  and  at  8parta  boxing  is  said  to  have 
beoi  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  Lycurvus.  (Pauik 
vL  2.  §  4  ;  Plut  l4iemrg.  19.)  But  the  ancienU 
generally  considersd  braing  as  a  usefiil  training 
Sir  military  purposes,  and  a  part  of  education  no 
less  important  than  any  other  gymnastic  exercise. 
(Ludan,  Amdk,  3  ;  Plut  CaL  Maf,  20.)  Even  in 
a  mediad  point  of    view,  boxing  was    reoom- 
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mended  as  a  remedy  against  giddiness  and  chronic 
headachesi    (Aretaeus,  De  Moth.  diuU  atar.  L  2.) 

In  Italy  boxing  appears  likewise  to  have  been 
practised  from  euly  times,  especially  among  the 
Etruscans.  (Liv.  l  35;  Dionya  vii.  72)  It 
continued  as  a  popular  game  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  republic  as  well  as  of  the  empire. 
(Suet  Amg,  43  ;  Cic.  De  Leg,  ii.  15,  18  ;  Tacit 
AnMiL  xvi.  21  ;  Suet  Caiig.  18.)  See  Knuise, 
J>iA  GynmoMtik  uml  Agon,  d.  HeUentn^  pp.  497— 
534.  [L.  S.] 

PUGILLA'REa    [TABUI.AB.] 

PU'GIO  {yAxMpa^  dim.  fusxaipiov;  hx^^- 
8tor),  a  dagger ;  a  two-edged  knife,  commonly  of 
hroBBC^  with  the  hwdle  in  many  cases  variously 
ornamented  or  enriched,  sometimes  made  of  the 
hard  Uack  wood  of  the  Syrian  terebinth.  (Theophr. 
//.  i'.  V.  3.  S  2.)  The  accompanying  woodcut  shows 
three  undent  da^enb    The  two  i^per  figures  are 


copied  finom  Beger  (Ties.  Brand,  vol  iii.  pp.  398^ 
419) :  the  third  represents  a  dagger  about  a  fool 
long,  which  was  found  in  an  Egyptian  tomb,  and 
is  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Leyden.  The 
middle  figure  is  entirely  of  metal.  The  handles 
of  the  two  others  were  fitted  to  receive  a  plate  of 
wood  on  each  side.  The  lowermost  has  also  two 
bosses  of  ivory  or  hon,  and  shows  the  remains  of 
a  thin  pkte  of  gilt  metal,  with  which  the  wood 
was  covered. 


In  the  heroic  ages  the  Greeks  sometimes  worn 
a  dagger  suspended  by  the  sword  on  the  left  aide 
of  the  body  [Gladiub],  and  used  it  on  all  oc- 
casions instead  of  a  knife.  (Hom.  IL  iii.  271 ; 
Athen.  vL  p.  232,  c)  The  custom  is  continued  to 
the  present  day  among  the  Amauts,  who  are  de- 
scended from  the  ancient  Greeks.  (Dodwell, 
TbMT,  vol  L  p.  133.)  The  Romans  (see  wood- 
cuts, pp.  2,  554),  wore  the  dagger  as  the  Persians 
did  [AciNAcaa]  on  the  right  side,  and  conse- 
quently drew  it  with  the  thumb  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  hilt,  the  position  most  effective  for  stabbing. 
The  terms  pmgio  and  iyxtipiZuw  denote  both  its 
BnftHn<»ss  and  the  manner  of  grasping  it  in  the 
hand  («^i,  jmgmu).  In  the  same  way  we  must 
understand  **  Uie  two  swords ""  {duot  dadioi^  Gell. 
ix.  13)  worn  by  the  Gallic  chieftain,  slain  by 
Manlius  Torquatns ;  and  the  monuments  of  the 
middle  ages  prove  that  the  custom  long  continued 
in  our  own  and  in  adjoining  countries.  (See  Sto- 
thard.  Mom,  ^ffiginofQi,  Brilam.)  Amat^  some 
of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe,  a  dirk  was  con- 
stantly worn  on  the  side,  and  was  in  readiness  to 
be  drawn  on  every  occasion.  (Ovid.  lyitU  v.  8. 
1 9, 20.)  The  Chaly bes  employed  the  same  weapon, 
stabbing  their  enemies  in  tlie  neck.  (Xen.  Anab^ 
iv.  7.  §  16.)  For  the  Greek  horsemen  the  dagger 
was  considered  preferable  to  the  long  sword  as  a 
weapon  of  offence.  (Xen.  ds  Re  Eqtieti.  xiL 
11.)  [J.Y.] 

PULLA'RIUS.    [Auoua,  p.  176,  a.] 

PU'LPITUM    [Thkatrum.] 

PULVI'NAR.  A  representation  of  the  mode 
of  using  cushions  or  pillows  (|w/mm),  to  recline 
upon  at  entertainments,  is  given  in  the  wood-cut 
under  Symposium.  The  most  luxurious  of  such 
cushions  were  stuffed  with  swanVdown.  (Mart 
xiv.  161.)  An  ancient  Egyptian  cushion  is  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum.  In  reference  to 
this  practice,  the  Romans  were  in  the  habit  ul 
phunng  the  statues  of  the  gods  upon  piUows  at  the 
lectistemia.  [Epulonxs  ;  LaensTBRmuM.]  The 
couches  provided  for  this  purpose  in  the  temples 
were  called  ptUmnaria.  (Hor.  Carm.  L  37.  3; 
Ovid.  MeL  xiv.  827  iCicmCcU.  iii  10,  Hanup. 
5,  Dom,  53,  TWo.  iv.  2 ;  VaL  Max.  ia  7.  f  Ij 
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Serrioiite  Tirg.Ckerg.^Sii.)  Then  wu  aln 
■  inlTuur,  on  wlikh  the  inugei  of  the  godi  wen 
kid,  in  the  Circus.     (Snebm.  At^nd.  4S,  Chad. 

*.)  [J-  v.] 

PULVI'NUa      [PutVlNAB.] 

PUPILLA,   PUPILLUS.     [Impubm  ;  1m- 

PIHS  ;  TUTILA.] 

PUPILLA-RIS  SUBSTITUTIO.    [H«»Ba, 

"""poVpia     [NAvis.p.787,*.] 

PUTEAL,  pnpetlj  meaiu  tlia  mcliwtn  ni^ 
rBDndinii  the  opening  of  a  veil,  (a  protect  penou 
from  fiiUing  into  it.  It  wu  eithn  round  or  aqiure, 
and  leiinu  niaall;  to  baie  been  of  the  hei^t 
of  three  or  four  feet  from  the  giciuid.  There  ii  a 
toond  one  in  the  Britilh  MuMiun,  made  of  marble, 
vhkb  wsi  found  amoig  the  rnini  of  one  of 
Tiberioi^  lilhu  in  Capraw  ;  it  eihibila  fire  gnxqa 
of  Euuu  and  bacchanalian  njmphi ;  and  uvnnd 
th<  edge  at  the  lop  may  be  leen  the  maiki  of  the 
ropei  uaed  in  drawing  np  water  &am  the  welL 
Such  pntealia  Kent  to  haTe  been  commm  in  the 
Roman  lilhu  :  the  piOtatia  ligiiaia,  which  Cicero 
(ad  AH.  I  10)  wanted  fiwhiiTmcuIan  villa,  moit 
hare  been  of  the  aanie  kind  aa  the  one  in  (he 
Biitiah  MoKam  ;  the  ligiala  refen  to  iti  bebg 
■domed  with  fignrea.  It  wai  the  piactica  m  KHne 
ouei  to  forTDnnd  a  vcred  place  with  an  endoaoie 
open  at  the  top,  and  mch  enclonrei  from  the 
BTsat  dmitarit?  ihej  bore  to  Puleaiia  were  called 
by  thii  nama.  There  ni  a  Paieal  of  thia  kind 
■t  Hamt,  oiled  Palaal  SeribimiaiHim  or  pMltal 
lAami,  which  ii  oflen  exhibited  on  coina  of  the 
Seribonia  gena,  and  of  which  a  ipecimen  ii  given 
below.  The  pnteal  ia  on  the  rerene  of  the  BHn 
adorned  with  garhuidj  and  two  lyrei.  It  ii  gene- 
rally  itated  ttuit  there  were  two  pntealia  in  the 
Ramin  fomni  ;  bnt  C.  F.  Hermuin,  who  ha*  care- 
fully exaained  all  the  pmiigei  in  the  ancient 
wrilen  relating  to  thif  matter  {l»d.  LecL  lUar- 
iuty.  164(1),  cornea  to  the  conclunon  that  there 
wu  only  one  lueh  pot^al  U  Rome.  It  wai  in  the 
fbmm,  near  the  Arena  Fabianni,  and  waa  dedi- 
cated in  Tcry  ancient  times  either  on  acconnt  of 
the  whetitone  of  the  Angur  NaTiui  (camp.  Lit.  I 
S6),  or  becanae  the  ipot  had  been  itrnck  by  light- 
ning. II  wae  anheeqnenlly  repaired  and  re-dedi- 
cated by  Scriboniufl  Libo,  who  had  been  com- 
manded to  eiarauie  the  ilats  of  the  lacred  place! 
(Featni,  >.  v.  ScrU«niawmm).  Libo  erected  :' 
neighbonrhood  a  tribunal  for  the  praetor,  in 
aequence  of  which  the  place  wai,  of  coune 
quented  by  penoni  who  had  hw-niita,  auc 
nooey-lenden  and  the  like.  (Comp,  Hor.  5 
6.  3i,  E^M.  i  19.  S  i  Ot,  Utrntd.  Amor. 
Cic.  fin>  .Sn.  8  ;  C.  F.  Hermann,  ^  c.) 


PUTI'CULAE,  PUTI'CULI.  [Fundb,  p. 
B60,  b.] 

PTANE'PBIA  (inw^ia),  a  f^tinl  «le. 
laated  at  Atheni  ereiy  year  on  the  lerenth  of  Py- 
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by  ThtMui  after  hii  ntaa  hn  CMIa. 
(Pint.  net.  22.)  The  featinl  ai  well  u  Oe 
month  in  which  it  took  place,  are  aid  to  hare  de- 
rived their  namei  from  wiafias,  another  fbna  (or 
Hliafut,  L  a.  polae  n  beant,  which  were  eootid  at 
thii  leaaan  and  carried  idioat.  (Hup.  and  Said.  Lt. ; 
Alhen.  ii.  p.  408.)  A  )voc«won  appMn  taba't 
laken  place  at  Ibe  Pyaneptia,  m  which  the  *lft*iirif 
waa  carried  aboot.  ^lu  dftfutm  waa  an  oIih- 
branch  nuToandod  with  wool  aad  laden  with  iha 
frnili  of  the  year  ;  for  Iha  feitital  waa  in  nalily  a 
harreit  feaat.  Itwaitarried  bjaboywbo*e|aiBni 
wen  Mill  living,  and  nboae  wbo  Mowed  hiig  mag 
certain  vsaea,  which  are  pnaacred  in  Plalanh. 
(L  a. ;  com[are  Clem.  Alex.  Atom.  iv.  f.  474 ; 
Eiulath.  ad  IL  uii. ;  Snid.  t.  v.  Vpnitdi^  ;  ud 
EtynwL  Mag.  where  a  different  acEOonl  ii  gina.) 
The  pnoeaion  went  to  a  tem^Je  of  Apo^  and 
the  oUve-branch  wai  planted  at  ita  entnoee.  Ae- 
eoiding  to  otheti,  evay  Athenian  planted,  on  tht 
d&y  of  the  Pyannaia,  auch  an  olive  bnneh  iAn 
hia  own  hoiuB,  where  it  waa  left  Mandi^  till  Iks 
neat  celebration  of  the  festival,  wbcn  It  via  tx- 
changed  for  a  f^h  one.  (Schol.  ad  AHikfL 
FlnL  lOAO.)  (L.  S.J 

PTCNOSTY'LOS.    [TiHPLOM.] 
PTELU8  (»lS<*oi)-    [Fii«Da.p.SiS,b.] 
PYQMB.    [HiKiuMA,  p.  752,  a.] 
PYflON.     [HiNiusa,  p.  7fi2,a.] 
PYLA'GORAE  (»iA<rrtw)-    [Aurtarre- 
NiB,  p.  80,  h.] 
FYRA.    [Pdhu^  p.  fiS9,  k] 
FYRQUS  (irHnvi),  a  tower.     I.  The  Uweis 
need  in  fortifialiim  and  in  war  are  ^xJua  of  nnda 
Tuaajs.     3.  An  army  drawn  np  in  a  deep  ebloog 
eolomn.    [TtniftUt,  No.  VI.]     SL  A  die>-boi,ss 
called  from  its  resemblaDce  to  a  toarar  [Fai- 
TlLtDS.].    4.  The  territory  of  tba  town  of  Teoi 
wu  distribttted  among  a  ceitaia  namba'  ef  towwi 
(*ifn/ai),  to  each  of  which  octnanodad  a  ajn- 
moiy  or  aectuni  of  the  dtiaani  (BOckh,  Cbr^  Jiuer. 
No.  30S4  i  and  the  eloddations  of  Orate,  HiM.  tf 
Ontn,  vol  iil  pp.  347,  248). 
PY-RRHICA.    [SAiTiito.) 
PYTHIA  (tMh),  one  of  th«  four  gnat  na- 
tional festival*  ai  tiie  Oieeks.     It  was  crisbntsd 
in  the  neigbbonrhood  of  Delphi,  ancientlj  lallad 
Pytho,  in  hanonr  of  Apollo,  Artamis,  mii  Lata. 
The   pUcs  of  this  aolemni^  was  the  Cliswaa 
plain,  which  for  this  norpose  contvned  a  hippo- 
dromus  or  nce-coorse  (Paas.x.S7. 1  4),  a  stadima 
of  1000  feet  in  length  (Cenaoiin.  dt  Di»  Nat.  13), 
and  a  theatre,  in  which  the  mnsiaJ  cwitcali  took 
place.     (Lueian,  ode.  iadncl.  9.)     A  gyiaoaaiDB, 
prytaneium,  and  other  baildiDgi  of  this  kind,  m- 
bably  existed  here,  as  at  Otynqiia,  although  they 
ace  not  mentioned.    Once  the  Pythian  gauMS  wb* 
held  at  Athens,  en  the  advice  of  Damebnoi  Poliar- 
ccle*  (01  122.  3  1  see  PlnL  Dtm^.  40  ;  Onmi, 
Fal.  AU.  iv.  p.  77),  becanae  the  AeUdianB  wBe  in 
poaession  of  the  pasaia  aroond  DelphL 

The  Pythian  games  were,  aocoiding  to  most 
legends,  institnted  by  Apollo  himself  (Athen.  iv. 
p.  7D1  ;  SchoL  Aiyim.  ad  Pimd.  PflL):  other 
traditions  referred  them  to  ancient  heroea,  anch  ss 
Amphiclyon,  Adrastns,  Diomedes,  and  otheis. 
They  were  originally  pecfasu  nothing  man  than 
a  religions  panegyris,  OMaoonBd  by  the  onda  J 
Delphi,  and  the  nend  games  an  nid   to  have 
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Pythiau  god  with  the  acoompaniment  of  the  d- 
than.  (PauB.  x.  7.  §  2  ;  Stiab.  ix.  p^  421.)  Some 
of  the  poeta,  however,  and  mythogimphen  repre- 
•ent  even  the  goda  and  the  earlj  heroei  as  en* 
nged  in  gymnastic  and  eqaestrian  contests  at  the 
Pythian  games.  Bat  such  statements,  numerous 
as  they  are,  can  prove  nothing ;  they  are  ana- 
chranisms  hi  which  kte  writers  were  fond  of  in- 
dnlging.  The  description  of  the  Pythian  games 
in  which  Sophocles,  in  the  Electra,  makes  Orestes 
take  part,  belongs  to  this  dass.  The  Pythian 
nmes  most,  on  account  of  the  celebrity  of  the 
Delphic  orade,  hare  become  a  national  fieitival  for 
all  the  Greeks  at  a  Toy  early  period  ;  and  when 
Solon  fixed  pecuniary  rewards  for  those  Athenians 
who  were  ncton  in  the  great  national  festivals, 
the  Pythian  agon  was  undoubtedly  induded  m 
the  number,  though  it  is  not  expressly  mentioned. 
(Diog.  La&t  L  55.) 

Whether  gymnastic  contests  had  been  peifermed 
at  the  Pythian  games  previous  to  OL  47,  is  un- 
certain. Bockh  supposes  that  these  two  kinds 
of  games  had  been  connected  at  the  Pythia  from 
early  times,  but  that  afterwards  the  gymnastic 
games  were  neglected :  but  however  this  may  be, 
it  is  certain  that  about  01 47  they  did  not  exist 
at  Ddphi.  Down  to  OL  48  the  Ddphians  them- 
sdves  had  been  the  agonothetae  at  the  Pythian 
g;ames,  but  in  the  thini  year  of  this  Olympiad, 
when  after  the  Crissaean  war  the  Amphictyons 
took  the  manaaement  under  their  care,  they  natu- 
rslly  became  the  agonothetae.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  421  ; 
Pans.  X.  7.  §  3.)  Some  of  the  ancients  date  the 
institution  of  the  Pythian  games  from  this  time 
(Phot  Cod.  p.  533,  ed.  Bekker),  and  others  say 
that  henceforth  they  were  called  PjfAkm  garnet. 
Owing  to  their  being  under  the  management  of 
the  Amphictyons  they  an  sometimes  oiUed  *A^ 
^uervovack  Axa,  (Heliod.  Attk.  iv.  1.)  From  01. 
48.  3,  the  Pythiads  were  occasionally  used  as  an 
aera,  and  the  first  celebration  under  the  Amphic- 
tyons was  the  fint  Pythiad.  Pftnsanias  (L  e.) 
expressly  states  that  in  this  year  the  original 
musical  contest  in  iu0aptf9ia  was  extended  by  the 
addition  of  a&A^fo,  t.  e.  singing  with  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  flute,  and  by  that  of  flute- 
pUying  alone.  Stmbo  (^e.)  in  speaking  of  these 
innovations  does  not  mention  the  a6A]if>8la,  but 
states  that  the  contest  of  cithara-playen  (iciffapio-- 
rai)  was  added,  while  Pausanias  assigns  the  in- 
troduction of  this  contest  to  the  eighth  Pythiad. 
One  of  the  musical  contests  at  the  Pythian  games 
in  which  only  flute  and  cithara^pbyers  took  part, 
was  the  so-called  ytf/ior  nMucoi,  which,  at  least 
in  subsequent  times,  consisted  cdT  five  jiorts,  vis. 
dufdKpawris^  K^vcifM,  mrrcucf  Acuo'/u^t,  vif*€ot  ical 
3cUtvAoi,  and  ff6ptyy€s.  The  whole  of  this  i^fios 
was  a  musical  description  of  the  fight  of  Apollo 
with  the  dngon  and  of  his  victoiy  over  the 
monster.  (Stiabo,  Lc)  A  somewhat  difiierent  ac- 
count of  the  parts  of  this  yd/uit  is  given  by  the 
Scholiast  on  Pindar  {Argum.  ad  F^tk)  and  by 
PoUux  {iv.  79,  81,  84). 

Besides  Uiese  innovations  in  the  musical  con- 
tests which  were  made  in  the  first  Pythiad,  such 
gymnastic  and  equestrian  games  as  were  then 
customary  at  Olympia,  were  either  revived  at 
Delphi  or  introduced  for  the  first  time.  The 
chariot-race  with  four  horses  was  not  introduced 
till  the  second  Pythiad.  (Pans.  x.  7.  §  3.)  Some 
gomM  on  the  other  hand  wero  adopted,  which  had 
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not  yet  been  practised  at  Olympia,  via.  the 
SoAix^i  and  the  StauKos  for  boys.  In  the  ftnt 
Pythiad  the  victors  received  x^fuera  as  their 
prize,  but  in  the  second  a  chaplet  was  established 
as  the  reward  for  the  victors.  (Pans,  and  SchoL 
ad  Find,  L  e.)  The  Scholiasts  on  Pindar  reckon 
the  first  Pythiad  from  this  introduction  of  the 
chaplet,  and  their  system  has  been  followed  by 
most  modem  chronologers,  though  Pausanias  ex- 
pressly assigns  this  mstitution  to  the  second 
Pythiad.  (See  Clmton,  F,  ff.  p.  195  ;  Krause, 
Die  iyi  NenL,  &c.  p.21,  &e.)  The  o^X^o, 
which  was  introduced  in  the  first  Pythiad,  was 
omitted  at  the  second  and  ever  after,  as  only 
ele^es  and  dp^yoi  had  been  sung  to  the  flute, 
which  were  thought  too  mehmcholy  for  this  so- 
lemnity. The  rtepimns  at  chariot-race  with  four 
horses  however  was  added  in  the  same  Pythiad. 
In  the  eighth  Pythiad  (01.  55.  8)  the  contest  m 
playing  the  dthani  without  singing  was  introduced ; 
in  Pyuiad  23  the  foot-race  in  aims  was  added  ; 
in  Pythiad  48  the  chariot-race  with  two  frill- 
grown  horses  (rmwpl9os  Sp6tios)  was  performed  for 
the  first  time ;  in  Pythiad  53  the  chariot-race  wiUi 
four  foals  was  introduced.  In  Pythiad  61  the 
pancratium  for  boys,  in  Pythiad  68  the  hona-raoe 
with  foals,  and  in  Pytluad  69  the  chariot-raoe 
with  two  foals  were  introduced.  fPaus^  L  &) 
Various  musical  contests  were  also  added  m  the 
course  of  time,  and  contests  in  trasedy  as  well  as 
in  other  kinds  of  poetry  and  in  recitations  of  his- 
torical compositions  are  expresdy  mentbned. 
(Phflostr.  ViL  Sopk  iL  27.  2  ;  Plut  Sfpimot,  ii. 
4.)  Woriu  of  art,  as  paintings  and  sculptures, 
were  exhibited  to  the  assembled  Greeks,  and 
prises  were  awarded  to  those  who  had  produced 
the  finest  works.  (Plin.  xxxv.  35.)  The  muaiod 
and  artistic  contests  were  at  aU  times  the  most 
prominent  feature  of  the  Pythian  games,  and  in 
this  respect  they  even  excelled  the  Olympic 
games. 

Previous  to  01. 48  the  Pythian  games  had  been 
an  innunipls,  that  is,  they  had  been  cdebiated 
at  the  end  of  every  eighth  year ;  but  in  OL  48.  3, 
they  became  like  the  Olympia  a  ircrraenip(f ,  i,  a. 
they  were  hdd  at  the  end  of  every  fourth  year,  and 
a  Pythiad  therefore  ever  since  the  time  tliat  it  was 
used  as  an  aera,  comprehended  a  space  of  four  years, 
commencing  with  the  third  year  of  ev^  Olympiad. 
(Pans.  Le.;  Died.  xv.  60  ;  compare  Cuntoii,^.i7. 
p.  195.)  Others  have,  in  opposition  to  direct 
statement^  inferred  from  Thucydides  (iv.  117, 
V.  1)  that  the  Pythian  games  were  hdd  towards 
the  end  of  the  second  year  of  every  Olympiad. 
Respecting  this  controversy,  see  Knuse,  ^c:  p.  29, 
&c  As  for  the  season  of  the  Pythian  games,  they 
were  in  all  probability  held  in  the  spring,  and 
most  writers  believe  that  it  was  in  the  month  of 
Bysius,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Attic  Munychion.  Bockh  (ad  Corp,  IntoripL 
n.  1688)  however  has  shown  that  the  games  took 
place  in  the  month  of  Bucatius,  which  followed 
after  the  month  of  Bysius,  and  that  this  month 
must  be  considered  as  the  same  as  the  Attic  Mu- 
nychion. The  games  lasted  for  several  days,  as  is 
expresdy  mentioned  by  Sophodes  (EleeL  690,  &c.), 
but  we  do  not  know  how  many.  When  andent 
writers  speak  of  Uhb  dag  of  the  Pythian  agon,  they 
are  probably  thinking  of  the  musical  agon  alone, 
which  was  the  most  important  part  of  ue  games, 
and  probably  took  place  on  the  7tk  of  Bocatina, 
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It  if  goite  impcMiible  to  eonoeiTe  that  all  the  nu- 
mennu  games  should  hare  taken  place  on  one  day. 

The  ooncoDiBe  of  strangecs  at  tne  season  of  this 
pancgyrii^  must  baTO  been  Terj  great,  as  nn- 
doabtedly  all  the  Greeks  were  allowed  to  attend. 
The  states  belongiitt  to  the  amphktyony  of  Delphi 
had  to  send  their  ueori  in  the  month  of  Bysins, 
some  time  before  the  commencement  of  the  festiral 
itselL  (Bdckh,Cbfp. /Mer.  iLe.)  AH  theori  sent 
by  the  Greeks  to  Delphi  on  this  occasion,  were 
called  ntfOaUrrcd  (Streb.  ix.  p,  404),  and  the  theo- 
ries sent  by  the  Athenians  wen  always  particu- 
larly brilliant  aSehoL  ad  Aritb^AvABSB,)  Am 
regards  sacrifices,  processions,  and  other  solonni- 
ties,  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  resembled  in  a 
great  measure  those  of  Olympia.  A  splendid, 
though  probably  in  some  degree  fictitions,  descrip- 
tion of  a  theoria  of  Theisalians  may  be  read  in 
HeUodoms  (Aetk  ii.  34). 

As  to  the  order  in  which  the  Tarioos  gvnes 
were  performed,  scarcely  anything  is  known,  with 
the  exception  of  some  allosions  m  Pindar  and  a 
£ew  remarks  of  Plutarch.  The  Uuter  (S^n»P'  u-  ^  ; 
oomp.  Philostr.  ApolL  Tycm.  tL  10)  says  that  the 
musical  contests  neceded  the  gymnastic  contests, 
and  from  Sophodes  it  is  dear  that  the  gymnastic 
contests  preceded  the  hone  and  chanot  noes. 
Every  game,  moreoTer,  which  was  perfonned  by 
men  and  by  boys,  was  alwajs  first  peifbnned  by 
the  latter.  (Plut  6^mp.  ii  5.) 

We  have  stated  above  that,  down  to  OL  48,  the 
Delphians  had  the  management  of  the  Pytiiian 
games ;  but  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
conducted  previous  to  that  time  nothinff  is  known. 
When  they  came  under  the  care  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons,  especial  persons  were  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  the  oames  and  of  acting  as 
judges.  They  were  called  '£in/AcXirra£  (Plut 
S^^mp,  iL  4,  TiL  5)  and  answered  to  the  Olym- 
pian Hellanodicae.  Their  number  is  unknown. 
(Kianse,  Le.-p,  44.)  In  later  times  it  was  decreed 
by  the  Amphictyons  that  king  Philip  with  the 
Thessalians  and  Boeotians  shcrald  undertake  the 
management  of  the  games  (Diod.  xri  60),  but 
afterwards  and  even  under  the  Roman  emperoTB 
the  Amphictyons  again  appear  in  the  possession  of 
this  privilege.  {FhHoBti.  Vii.  Soph,  il  27.)  The 
iwifuXTircit  had  to  maintain  peace  and  order,  and 
were  assisted  by  itaffriyo^6potj  who  executed  any 
punishment  at  Uieir  command,  and  thus  answered 
to  the  Olympian  iKirai.  (Luc  adv.  imdoct  9,  &c.) 

The  prize  given  to  the  victors  in  the  Pythian 
games  was  from  the  time  of  the  second  Pythiad  a 
laarel  chaplet ;  so  that  they  then  became  an  iiyiitf 
art^oMlriis^  while  before  they  bad  been  an  ityitv 
Xp^tuervrns.  (Pans.  x.  7.  §  3 ;  SchoL  m  Argum. 
ad  Find.  Pyth.)  In  addition  to  this  chaplet,  the 
victor  here,  as  at  Olympia,  received  the  symbolic 
palm -branch,  and  was  allowed  to  have  his  own 
statue  erected  in  the  Crissaean  plain.  (Plut  Syti^. 
viii  4  ;  Paok  vi  15.  §  3, 17.  §  1 ;  Justin,  xxiv. 
7, 10.) 

The  time  when  the  Pythian  games  ceased  to  be 
solemnised  is  not  certain,  but  they  probably  ksted 
as  long  as  the  Olympic  games,  i.  c  down  to  the 
year  a.  d.  394.  In  a.  n.  191  a  celebration  of  the 
Pythia  is  mentioned  by  Philostratus  (  FU.  Soph. 
ii  27),  and  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Julian  they 
still  continued  to  be  held,  as  is  manifest  from  his 
own  words.  ( Jui  Epitt.  pro  Argw.  pi  35,  a.) 

Pythian  gvnes  of  less  importance  were  edebnted 
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in  a  great  many  other  places  when  the  wonhip 
of  Apollo  was  introduced  ;  and  the  gaaaea  of  Dd- 
phi  are  sometimes  distinguished  from  these  leaser 
Pythia  by  the  additkn  of  the  w«da  ^  AcA^eu. 
But  as  by  frr  the  greater  nmnber  of  the  Issmt 
Pythia  are  not  mentioned  in  tiie  extant  andent 
writer^  and  are  only  known  from  coins  or  inscrip- 
tions, we  shall  only  give  a  list  of  the  plaees  where 
they  were  hdd : — Ancyra  in  flalatia,  AphrodiaiBs 
in  Caria,  Antiochia,  Caithaea  in  the  island  «f  Ceos 
(Athen.  x.  p.  456,  467),  Carthage  (TertoB.  Seorp. 
6),  Cibyra  in  Phrypa,  Delos  (Dionya.  Pmtg. 
527),  Emisa  in  Syria,  Hierspdis  In  Pfaiyg^ 
Mi^neaia,  Megan  (SchoL  ad  Pmd.  NmL  v.  84, 
(X.  xiii  165 ;  Philostr.  VU.  Soph,  i  3),  Mfletns, 
NeapoUs  in  Italy,  Nicaea  in  Bithynia,  Niconedia, 
Pergamns  in  Mysia,  Peige  in  Panmhylia,  Pcrin- 
thus  on  the  Propontis,  Philippopolis  in  Thiaoe, 
Side  in  Pamphylm,  Sicyon  (Pmd.  OL  xiii  105, 
with  the  SchoL ;  Asm.  ix.  5IX  Tabs  in  Caiia, 
Thessalonice  in  Macfdnnia,  in  Thrace^  Tkyatiia, 
and  TebUcs  in  Lydia,  TripoUs  on  the  W«*mm»*> 
inOaria.  (Knnse,  iXt  iyUca,  iV«M«  aai /jA- 
mi«,  pp.  1—106.)  [L.S.] 

PY'THIA.  [O&ACULVM,  p.  837,  a.] 
PTTHII  (wMmi),  called  UMuk  in  the  Lmms 
daemonian  dialect  (Photiu%  &  v.),  were  finr  per- 
sons appointed  by  the  Spartan  kii]^  two  bjcadi, 
as  messeqgers  to  the  temple  of  Ddphi  {fitnp^ 
vot  h  Af\^^s).  Their  office  was  highly  hcoonr- 
able  and  important :  they  were  always  tiie  meat- 
mates  of  the  Spartan  kin^  (Herod,  vi  57  ;  Xco. 
RKp.Lae.xf.Bi  Muller,  Air.iii  1.  f  9.) 

PYXIS,  dim.  PYXIDULA  («^is,<Im.  ww^ 
9unt)^  a  casket ;  a  jewd-box.  (Mart  ix.  38.) 
Quintilian  (viii  6.  §  35)  produces  this  term  as  sd 
example  of  catachresia,  beouiae  it  properiy  denoted 
that  which  was  made  of  box  (w^oi),  bat  was  ^ 
plied  to  things  of  similar  fonn  and  use  made  of 
any  other  materiaL  In  fikct,  the  caakets  in  which 
the  ladies  of  ancient  times  kept  their  jewds  and 
other  ornaments,  were  made  of  gdd,  silver,  ivory, 
mother-of-pearl,  tortoise-shell,  Slc  Tfaej  were  also 
much  ennched  with  sculpture.  A  silver  coffer, 
2  feet  long,  1^  wide,  and  1  deem  ii^iat  daboiatdj 
adorned  with  figures  in  baa-relici^  is  described  by 
Bdttiger.  (Sabia^  voL  i  pp.  64— 8a  plate  iiL) 
The  annexed  woodcut  (from  AmL  d^Sreolama,  voL 
ii  tab.  7)  rquesents  a  very  plain  jewd-box,  out  of 
which  a  dove  is  extracting  a  riband  or  fillet   Ker» 


deposited  his  beard  in  a  valuable  pyxia,  whin  be 
shaved  for  the  first  time.    [Barba.] 

The  same  term  is  i^yplied  to  boxes  used  to  eon- 
tain  drugs  or  poison  (Cic.  pro  OaeUa,  35—29 ; 
QnintiL  vi  3.  §  25)  ;  and  to  metallic  rfaigs  ea- 
ployed  in  machinery.  (Plin.  H.X.  xviii  11.  a 
29.)  [J.Y.] 


QUADRAGE'SIMA,  the  fortieth  part  of  the 
imported  goods,  was  the  ordinary  nte  of  tiis  Pw- 
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toriiiin.  (Suet  Fc^km.  1. ;  Qnintil.  Dedam,  359  ; 
Syminach.  ^9uL  t.  62,  65.)  Tacitas  (Ann,  ziiL 
51)  aayi  that  the  Quadngesima  was  aboliflhed  by 
Nero  and  had  not  been  imposed  again  {mamd 
afiofiifio  q»adnitge»mM)  ;  bnt  it  appears  most  po- 
bable  that  this  Quadragesima  abolished  by  Nero 
was  not  the  Portorinm,  bat  the  tax  imposed  by 
Caligula  (Suet  Cal.  40)  of  the  fortieth  part  of  the 
TBlae  of  all  property,  lespectmg  which  there  was 
any  law-suit  That  the  bttei  is  the  more  probable 
opinion  appears  from  the  fiict,  that  we  nerer  read 
of  this  tax  upon  law-suits  a^r  the  time  of  Nero, 
while  the  former  one  is  mentioned  to  the  latest 
times  of  the  empire.  Considerable  difficulty,  how- 
OTer,  has  arisen  in  consequence  of  some  of  the 
coins  of  Galba  having  QiMiragenma  Bemissa  upon 
them,  which  is  supposed  by  some  writers  to  con- 
tradict the  passage  of  Tacitus,  and  by  others  to 
prove  that  Galba  aboUah&d  the  Quadragesima  of 
the  portorium.  The  words,  however,  do  not  neces- 
sarily imply  this  ;  it  was  common  in  seasons  of 
scarcity  and  want,  or  as  an  act  of  special  fitvour,  for 
the  emperors  to  remit  certain  taxes  for  a  oertam 
period,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  coins  of  Galba 
were  struck  in  commemoration  of  such  a  remission, 
and  not  of  an  abolition  of  the  tax.  (See  Bur- 
mann,  de  Veotigal,  p.  64,  &C.,  who  controverts  the 
opinions  of  Spanheun,  is  PrauL  ei  Usu  Numitm, 
vol.  ii  p.  549.) 

QUADRANS.  [As,  pp.  140,  b,  141,  a.] 
QUADRANTAL,  or  AMPHORA  QUAD- 
RANTAL, or  AMPHORA  only,  was  the  princi- 
pal Roman  measure  of  capacity  for  fluids.  AH  the 
Roman  measures  of  capacity  were  founded  on 
weight,  and  thus  the  amphora  was  originally  the 
space  occupied  by  eighty  pounds  of  wine.  (Festus, 

There  is  also  preserved  to  us  by  Festus  («.  v. 
Publiea  Pondera,  p.  246,  Mtiller),  a  plebiscitum 
(the  Sillian)  of  unknown  date,  regulating  the  weights 
and  measures,  to  the  following  effect :  — E»  jmm- 
deribut  jmbUeU,  qteSnu  kao  tempeataU  poptUms  oeUer 
aoUtj  vH  coaequeiur  tsdtt&fin,  uti  guadrantal  vim 
oetoffiiUa  pondo  net:  ooHgiiu  tnm  deeem  p.  (i.  e. 
pomdo)  net :  teas  eeatari  congitu  tiei  tfini  ;  duode- 
qumquagmia  aeadari  quadrantal  net  vim:  —  that 
IS,  that  the  guadranial  should  contain  80  pounds 
of  wine*,  and  the  eongiut  10  ;  and  that  the  sextar 
rius  should  be  l-6th  of  the  eonpius,  and  l-48th  of 
the  quadrantal.  The  quadiantal  was  subdivided 
into  2  ttmae,  8  eongii,  48  seatom,  96  htmmaey 
192  quartariiy  384  aeetabula,  576  cyaihi,  and  2304 
Ugvlae,  As  compared  with  the  Roman  dry  measure, 
the  quadramtal  was  three  times  the  modiua.  The 
only  measure  laiger  than  the  qvadnudal  was  the 
etdeus  of  20  amphorae,  which  was  used,  as  well  as 
the  amphora  itself  in  estimating  the  produce  of  a 
vineyard.     [Culkus  :  comp.  Amphora  sub  fin.] 

The  quadrantal  was  connected  with  the  mea- 
sures of  length,  by  the  law,  that  it  was  the  cube 
of  the  foot,  whence  its  name  quadrantal,  or,  as 
other  writers  give  it  (using  the  Greek  ic6€os  in- 
stead of  the  Latin  iptadrantal)  amphora  eubus, 

*  The  Romans  were  aware  that  there  is  a  difier- 
ence  in  the  specific  gravity  of  wine  and  of  water, 
and  in  the  different  sorts  of  each,  but,  for  the  sake 
of  simplicity,  they  regarded  them  as  of  the  same 
specific  gravity:  when,  however,  they  wished  a 
very  exact  determination,  they  used  lain  water. 
(RJekh,  e.  8.) 
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(Cato,  R.  R.  57  ;  Gell  L  20  ;  Prisdaa  Cbm.  d» 
Mem.  et  Pond,  w.  59 — 63 :  — 

"  Pes  longo  in  spatio  latoque  altoque  notetur : 
Angulus  ut  par  sit,  quem  claudit  linea  triplex. 
Quatttor  et  medium  quadris  dngatur  inane : 
Amphora  fit  cubus,  quam  ne  violaze  lioeret, 
Sacxavere  Jovi  Tarpeio  in  monte  Quiritea.** 

A  standard  model  of  the  Ampkora  was  k(»t 
with  great  care  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  ua 
Capitol,  and  was  called  aa^pkora  ChpUdHna  (Prit- 
cian.  Le,;  Capitolin.  Magimin,  4).  There  still 
exists  a  oonffku  which  professes  to  have  been  made 
according  to  this  standard.  [Ck>NOin&]  For  a 
full  account  of  this  congius,  see  H.  Hase,  AbkaiidL 
d,  BerL  Akad.  IBU, 

There  are  two  questions  of  very  great  interest 
connected  with  the  Roman  quadrantal;  namely, 
(1),  whether  the  equality  to  the  cubic  foot  was 
originally  exact,  or  only  approximate,  and  (2), 
whether  there  was  any  exact  ratio  between  tha 
Roman  and  the  Grecian  measuresL  The  full  dis- 
cussion of  these  questions  would  be  inconsistent 
both  with  the  limits  and  with  the  chief  object  of 
this  work.  A  general  statement  of  the  matters  in 
dispute  will  be  found  under  Mxnbura,  pi  754. 
It  may  here  be  added  that,  whether  there  was  or 
was  not  oriffmalfy  any  precise  ratio  between  the 
Greek  and  Roman  measures  of  capacity,  they  were 
at  least  so  nearly  related  to  one  another,  that,  when 
the  two  systems  came  to  exist  side  by  side,  it  was 
found  easy  to  establish  the  following  definite  ratios. 
Of  the  liquid  measures  ;  the  Roman  on^ptora^  or 
quadratdal,  was  2-5ths  of  the  A^ginetan,  and 
2-3rds  of  the  Attic  ampkora  or  metretet;  and  the 
con^ue  of  the  Roman  system  was  equal  to  the 
Xovs  of  the  Attic.  Agam,  comparing  the  Roman 
liquid  with  the  Greek  £ry  measures,  tneowMlrtMfaJ 
was  l-3rd  of  the  Aeginetan,  and  one  half  of  the 
Atti€^  mecfimMiM.  Consequently,  of  the  dry  measureSi 
the  moduu  (which  was  l-3rd  of  the  ^uidnmtal) 
was  l-9th  of  the  Aeginetan,  and  l-6th  of  the  Attic^ 
medhmmt.  The  oonnectinff  subordinate  unit  in  all 
these  sets  of  measures  is  we  Roman  eetctaritu,  or 
natk  part  i/'tke  eonffUtSf  which  was  introduced  into 
the  Greek  system  under  the  name  of  |^0n|t,  and 
which  stands  to  the  several  measures  now  men- 
tioned in  the  following  relations :  — 


1.  Liquid  Meaeuret, 

The  Roman  quadrantal    »    48  sextarii 
Attic  metntes 
A^linetan  „ 


=     72 
B  120 


2.  Dry  Meautree. 


The  Roman  mocfttw 
„     Attic  medimmu 


Aeginetan 


9> 


8     16  sextarii 
=    96 
=  144 


M 


The  (^(m}t,  or  Roman  eeaetarUu,  u  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  tiie  genuine  Attic  litrevs  or  tiaeA 
of  the  medimmu,  which  was  equal  to  the  Roman 
modius.  (On  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, see  Bdckh,  cc.  liL  xi  xv. — ^xvii.) 

From  the  preceding  remarks  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  only  safe  mode  of  computing  the  content 
of  the  amphora  in  terms  of  our  own  measures  of 
capacity  is  by  deducing  it  from  the  value  already 
assigned  to  the  Roman  pound,  on  the  authority 
chiefly  of  the  coins.  That  value  may  be  taken,  in 
round  numbers,  at  5050  grains.  Now  the  im« 
perial  gallon  contains  70,000  giuns.    Thenfon 
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the  Roman  amphon  = /i2^2jL?2='\  577  im- 
*^  V     70000       /  *"' 

perial  gallons,  or  a  little  more  than  5f  gallons,  or 
than  6  gallons  and  6  pints.     If  we  were  to  make 
the  computation  directly  fimm  the  congius  of  Ves- 
pasian, we  should  have  a  somewhat  higher  value  ; 
which,  as  has  already  been  shown  under  Pondbra, 
arises  probably  from  a  source  of  error.     On  the 
other  hand,  the  computation  from  the  Roman  cubic 
foot  gives  a  somewhat  lower  value  [Pondbri]  ; 
but,  as  already  intimated,  it   is  very  doubt&l 
whether  the  true  content  of  the  amphora  was  ex- 
actly a  cubic  foot,  and  in  fiurt,  if  B5ckh  be  right, 
it  was  a  litde  more.     At  all  events,  the  value  of  5 
gallons  6  pints  is  quite  near  enough  to  ihe  truth 
for  all  the  purposes  of  the  classical  student    (See 
the  Tables.)    On  the  other  hand,  if  we  were  to 
reckon  the  quadnmtal  at  exactly  6  gallons,  and 
consequently  the  ssctonus,  which  is  the  small  unit 
of  the  system,  at  exactly  1  pint  (instead  of  *96) 
we  shoiUd  obtain  a  system  so  ex^emely  simple, 
and  with  so  small  a  limit  of  error  (namely  less 
than  ^  in  a  pint),  that  it  would  probably  be 
allowable  to  adopt  it  in  the  ordinary  reading  of  the 
classic  authors;  indicating,  however,   the  small 
error,  by  prefixing  in  each  case  the  words  a  IMe  leu 
ikoH;  and  correcting  it,  when  the  numbers  are  large, 
by  taking  frr»m  the  result  l-25th  of  itsel£    [P.  S.J 
QUADRI'GAE.    [Currtjs,  p.  379.] 
QUADRIGATUS.    [Dbnabius.] 
QUADRIRE'MES.     [Navxb,  p.  785,  b.] 
QUA'DRUPES.    [Paupbribs.] 
QUADRUPLATOR'ES,  pubUo  infbimen  or 
•censers,  were  so  called,  either  because  they  ]i». 
oeived  a  fourth  part  of  tiie  criminals  property,  or 
becanse  those  who  were  convicted  were  condemned 
to  pay  fourfold  (gtiadn^  damnari)^  as  in  cases  of 
violation  of  the  laws  respecting  gambling,  usury, 
&C.  (Psendo-Ascon,  M  Oie.  Dwin.  p.  110,  m  Verr. 
il  p.  208,  ed.  Orelli ;  Festus,  «.  o.)     We  know 
that  on  some  occasions  the  accuser  received  a 
fourth  part  of  the  property  of  the  accused  (Tac 
Aim,  iv.  21) ;  but  the  other  explanation  of  the  word 
may  also  be  correct,  because  usurers,  who  violated 
the  law,  were  subjected  to  a  penalty  of  four  times 
the  amount  of  the  loan.    (Cato,  de  Re  Rua,  init) 
When  the  general  right  of  accusation  was  given, 
the  abuse  of  which  led  to  the  springing  up  of  the 
Quadruplatores,  is  uncertain ;  but  originally  all 
fines  went  into  the  common  treasury,  and  while 
that  was  the  case  the  accusations  no  doubt  were 
brought  on  behalf  of  the  state.     (Niebuhr,  HisL 
o/Rome^  vol  iil  p.  37.)    Even  under  the  republic 
an  accusation  of  a  public  officer,  who  had  merited 
it  by  his  crimes,  was  considered  a  service  ren< 
dered  to  the  state ;  the  name  of  Quadruplatoies 
feems  to  have  been  given  by  way  of  contempt  to 
mercenary  or  false  accusers.  (Cic.  Div,  it  7,  c.  Verr, 
u.  7;  PUuL  Pers.  i  2.  10  ;  Liv.  iiL  72.)    Seneca 
(de  B«Mf.  vii.  25)  calls  those  who  sought  great 
zetuins  for  small  fiivours,  (^MdriKpUtUnu  6m^ 
oibrHin  tttorifm. 
QUADRUPLICA'TIO.    [Acna] 
QUADRUSSIS.    [As.] 
QUAESTIONES,    QUAESTIONES   PER- 
PETUAE.      [JuDBX,    p.  648,  b ;    Prabtor, 
p.  957,  a.] 

QUAESTOR  is  a  name  which  was  given  to 
two  distinct  classes  of  Roman  officers,  ft  is  de- 
rived^ firom  ^tfoero,  and  Varro  {fie  Ling,  LaU  v. 
81  gives  a  definition  which  embraces  the  principal 
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fonctions  of  both  classes  of  offioen :  **  Qoaestores 
a  quaerendo,  qui  conquirerent  publicas  pecunias  et 
maleficia.**  The  one  dass  therefore  had  to  de 
with  the  collecting  and  keeping  of  the  public  re- 
venues, and  the  others  were  a  kind  of  public  ac- 
cuses. The  former  bore  the  name  of  gafifrforws 
doMtkiy  the  latter  of  9tiaMtoret  nirriddn.  (Dis.  1. 
tit  2.  s.  2.  §  22,  23.) 

The  giMieffonn  parriddxi  were,  as  we  have  said, 
public  accusers,  two  in  number,  who  conducted  the 
accusation  of  persons  guilty  of  murder  or  any  other 
capital  ofience,  and  canied  the  sentence  into  exe- 
cution.   (Festus,  t.  V.  Parici  and  Qmedoree;  Liv. 
ii.  41 ;  Dionys.  viiL  77.)     There  are  many  points 
which  might  make  us  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
quaestores  parricidii  and  the  duumviri  peidnel- 
Uonis  were  the  same  officefs  ;  but  a  doeer  exami- 
nation shows  that  the  former  were  a  pennaneot 
niagistrscy,  while  the  hitter  were  appomted  only 
on    special  emergencies.    [See  Pbroitbllionis 
Duumvirl]  All  testimonies  agree  that  these  pub- 
lic accusers  existed  at  Rome  during  the  period  «f 
the  kings,  though  it  is  hnpossible  to  ascertain  by 
which  lung  they  were  instituted  (Fest  Le,;  Tacit 
AimaL  xi.  22 ;  Dig.  1.  tit  13),  as  some  mention 
them  in  the  reign  of  Romulus  and  others  in  that 
of  Numa.    When  Ulpian  takes  it  for  certain  that 
they  occurred  in  the  time  of  Tullos  Hostiliua,  be 
appears  to  confound  them,  like  other  wiiten,  with 
the  duumviri  perduellionis,  who  in  tiiis  reign  acted 
as  judges  in  the  case  of  Horatius,  who  had  slain 
his  sister.    During  the  kingly  period  tbeze  ooeoza 
no  instance  in  which  it  crald  be  said  with  any 
certainty,  that  the  quaestores  pazriddii  took  a  part 
As  thus  everything  is  so  uncertain,  and  as  late 
writers  are  giulty  of  such  manifest  ooofaaiflns,  we 
can  say  no  more  than  that  such  public  aoeusen 
existed,  and  infer  from  the  analogy  of  later  times 
that  they  were  appointed  by  the  popolus  on  the 
presentation  of  the  king.    In  the  euiy  period  of 
the  republic  the  quaestores  parricidii  appear  to  have 
become  a  standing  office,  which,  like  othera,  waa 
held  only  for  one  year.   (Liv.  iiL  24,  25.)    They 
were  appointed  by  the  populus  or  the  coiies  on 
the  presentation  of  the  consuls.     (Dig.  1.  tit  2. 
8.2.  §23;  Tacit  2.0.)  When  tiiese quaestores  dis- 
covered that  a  capital  offisnce  had  been  oommitted, 
they  had  to  bring  the  charge  before  the  comitia 
for  trial.  (liv.  iiL  24;  Dionys.  viiL  75.)  They  oon- 
voked  the  comitia  through  the  person  of  a  trum- 
peter, who  prodaimed  the  day  of  meeting  from  the 
capitol,  at  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  at  the  house  of 
the  accused.  ( Yazro,  de  Ling,  LaL  vL  90,  ed.  Mill> 
ler.)  When  the  sentence  had  been  pronoonced  by 
the  people,  the  quaestores  parricidii  executed  it ; 
thus  they  threw  Spurius  Cassius  firom  the  Tarpeian 
rock.    (Dionys.  viiL  77  ;  Liv.  iL  41 ;  Cic  de  Re 
PuU.  iL  35.)     They  were  mentioned  in  the  laws 
of  the  Twelve  Tables,  and  after  the  time  of  the 
decemvirate  they  still  continued  to  be  i4>pointed, 
though  probably  no  longer  by  the  curies,  but  either 
in  the  comitia  centuriata  or  tributa,  which  thej 
therefore  must  also  have  had  the  right  to  asMmUb 
in  cases  of  emergency.  (Varn^  de  Ling,  Led,  vL  9.) 
This  appears  to  be  implied  in  tiie  statonent  of 
Tacitus,  that  in  the  year  447  B.  a  they  were 
created  by  the  people  without  any  presentatioo  of 
the  consuls.    From  the  year  366  b.  a  they  are  im 
longer  mentioned  in  Roman  history,  as  their  finn^ 
tions  were  gradually  transferred  to  the  triiunviri 
capitales.  (VaLMax.  v.4.  S7,viiL4.  §2;  SaUvt. 
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CW.  66  ;  Triumviri  CapitalbsX  tad  partly  to 
the  aedilei  and  tribunei.  (AbdilbSi  Trzbuni  ; 
Niebnlur,  HitL  qfRome,  toI  iiL  p.  44  ;  Zachiiriae, 
SmUo,  alt  Ordmer^  &c.  toL  iL  p.  147,  &e.)  The 
quaeitoret  parricidii  have  not  only  been  eonfimnded 
with  the  dunmTiri  perdnellionii,  bat  alao  with  the 
qoaeitores  daaaici  (Tacit.  L  c  %  Zaoai,  Til  18,  &c.X 
and  this  probably  owing  to  the  &ct,  that  they 
ceased  to  be  appomted  at  snch  an  early  period,  and 
that  the  two  kmds  of  quaestors  are  seldom  dis- 
tinguished in  ancient  writings  by  their  character- 
istic epithets.  (Becker,  Hamdb,  der  Rom,  AUertk 
ToLiiptii  p.228,&e.) 

The  qmtetiong  dattiei  were  officers  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  public  money.  It  is  established 
by  the  clearest  possible  eTidenoe,  that  during  the 
kingly  period  this  magistracy  did  not  exist  (Lit.  It. 
4  ;  Plut  PopL  12),  and  it  would  seem  that  a  con- 
siderable time  elapsed  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings,  before  this  magistracy  was  instituted.  Their 
distinguishing  epithet  dassici  is  not  mentioned  by 
any  ancient  writer,  except  Lydus  {De  Mag.  L  27), 
who  howeTtf  gi^oa  an  absurd  interpretation  of  it 
Niebuhr  (toL  iL  p.  430)  refSBrs  it  to  their  baring  been 
elected  by  the  centuries  cTor  since  the  time  of  Va- 
lerius Publioola,  who  is  said  to  hare  first  instituted 
the  office.  (Plut  PM,  12.)  They  were  at  first 
only  two  in  number,  and  of  course  taken  only  from 
the  patricians.  As  the  senate  had  the  supreme 
administration  of  the  finances,  the  quaestors  were 
in  some  measure  only  its  agents  or  paymaster!,  for 
they  could  not  dispose  of  any  part  of  the  public 
money  without  being  directed  by  the  senate.  Their 
duties  consequently  consisted  in  making  the  neoea* 
saiy  pavments  from  the  aenrium,  and  receiTing 
the  public  roTenues.  Of  both  they  had  to  keep 
correct  accounts  in  their  taAidaB  jndtUeae.  (Polyb. 
Ti.  13.)  Demands  which  any  one  might  have  on 
the  aeiarium,  and  outstanding  debts  were  likewise 
registered  by  them.  (Psendo-Ascon.  tie  Verrm,  p. 
158,  OieUi ;  Plut  Cat  Mm.  27.)  Fines  to  be 
paid  to  the  public  treasury  were  registered  and  ex- 
acted by  them.  (Lir.  xxxriii.  60  ;  Tacit  Awud, 
xiiL  28.)  Another  branch  of  their  duties,  which 
howererwas  likewise  connected  with  the  treasury, 
was  to  provide  the  proper  aooommodations  for 
foreign  ambasndors  and  such  perMus  as  were  con- 
nected with  the  republic  by  ties  of  public  hos- 
pitality. Lastly  they  were  charged  with  the  care 
of  the  burials  and  monuments  of  distinguished 
men,  the  expenses  for  which  had  been  decreed  by 
the  senate  to  be  defrayed  by  the  treasury.  In  the 
aeiarium,  and  consequently  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  quaestors,  were  kept  the  books  in  which 
the  senatus-consulta  were  registered  (Joseph.  AnL 
Jud.  xiv.  10. 10  ;  Plut  ChL  Mm.  17),  while  the 
original  documents  were  in  the  keeping  of  the 
aemles,  until  Augustus  transferred  the  care  of  them 
also  to  the  quaestois.   (Dion  (3bss.  Ut.  86.) 

In  the  year  B.  a  421  the  number  of  quaestors 
was  doubled,  and  the  tribunes  tried  to  eSSed  by  an 
amendment  of  the  law  that  a  part  (probably  two) 
of  the  quaestores  should  be  plebeians.  (Lir.  ir.  43 ; 
Niebuhr,  toL  iL  p.  430,  &c.)  This  attempt  was  m- 
deed  frustrated,  but  the  interrex  L.  Pimirius  effected 
a  compromise,  that  the  election  should  not  be  re- 
stricted to  either  order.  After  this  law  was  car- 
ried, ileven  years  passed  without  any  plebeian 
being  elected  to  the  office  of  quaestor,  until  m  B.  c. 
409,  three  of  the  four  quaestors  wen  plebeians. 
(Lhr.  iy.  64.)    A  penon  who  had  held  the  oflka 
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of  quaestor  had  undoubtedly,  as  in  later  thnea,  the 
right  to  take  his  seat  in  the  senate,  miless  he  was 
excluded  as  unworthy  by  the  next  censors.    And 
this  was  probably  the  reason  why  the  patricians  so 
determinately  opposed  the  admission  of  plebeians 
to  this  office.    [Sxnatub.]    Henceforth  the  con- 
suls, whenever  they  took  the  field  against  an  enemy, 
were  accompanied  by  one  quaestor  each,  who  at 
first  had  only  to  superintend  the  sale  of  the  booty, 
the  produce  of  which  was  either  divided  amoi^ 
the  le^on,  or  was  transferred  to  the  aerarium. 
(Liv.  iv.  53.)     Subsequently  however  we  find 
that  these  quaeston  also  kept  the  funds  of  the 
anny,  which  they  had  received  firom  the  treasoiy 
at  Rome,  and  gave  the  soldien  their  pay ;  they 
were  m  iact  the  pay-masten  in  the  anny.  (Polyb. 
vi.  39.)    The  two  other  quaeston,  who  remained 
at  Rome,  continued  to  diicharge  tiie  same  duties 
as  before,  and  were  distinguished  from  those  who 
aocompanied  the  consuls  by  the  epithet  arhaij.  In 
the  year  &  a  265,  after  the  Romans  had  made 
themselves  masters  of  Italy,  and  when,  in  conse- 
quence, the  administration  of  the  treasury  and  the 
raising  of  the  revenues  became  more  hiborions  and 
important,  the  number  of  quaeston  was  again 
doubled  to  eight  (Lyd.  d«  Mag,  L  27  ;  Liv.  BpU. 
lib.  15 ;  Niebuhr,  vol.  iil  p.  645) ;  and  it  is  pro* 
bable  that  henceforth  their  number  continued  to  be 
increased  in  proportion  as  the  empire  became  ex- 
tended.  One  of  the  eight  quaeston  was  appointed 
by  lot  to  the  quaettura  ottimtitj  a  most  laborious 
and  important  post,  as  he  had  to  provide  Rmae 
with  com.     (Cic.  pro  Mmrm.  8,  pro  Seat.  17.) 
Besides  the  quaestor  ostiensis,  who  resided  at  Ostia, 
three  other  quaeston  were  distributed  in  Italy  to 
raise  those  parts  of  the  revenue  which  were  not 
fiumed  by  iba  publicani,  and  to  control  the  latter. 
One  of  them  resided  at  Gales,  and  the  two  othen 
probably  in  towns  on  the  Upper  Sea.  {Ck.  m  Vai, 
5.)    The  two  remaining  quaestors,  who  were  sent 
to  Sicily,  are  spoken  of  below. 

Sulla  in  his  dictatorship  raised  the  number  of 
quaeston  to  twenty,  that  he  might  have  a  huge 
number  of  candidsLtes  for  the  senate  (sMotet  ean 
plmda^  Tacit  Anmd.  xL  22),  and  Julius  Caesar  even 
to  forty.  (Dion  Cass.  xliiL  47,51.)  In  the  year 
&&  49  no  quaeston  were  elected,  and  Oiesar 
transferred  the  keeping  of  the  aeiarium  to  the 
aediles.  From  this  time  forward  the  treasury  was 
eometimes  entrusted  to  the  praetors,  sometimes  to 
the  praetorii,  and  sometunes  again  to  quaestors. 
[ABaAAioM.]  Quaeston  however,  bo^  in  the 
city  and  in  the  provinces,  occur  down  to  the  latest 
period  of  the  empire.  Some  of  them  bore  the  title 
of  camUdaH  prme^pit^  and  their  only  duty  was 
to  read  in  the  senate  the  communications  which 
the  princeps  had  to  make  to  this  assembly  Q&ri 
prmeqxdetf  epkkloB  prmdpit^  Dig.  1.  tit  18.  §  2 
and  4  ;  Lyd.  de  Mag.  i.  28  ;  Lamprid.  Aim.  Sn. 
43  ;  Plin.  ^puL  viL  16).  From  the  time  of  the 
emperor  (Haudius  all  quaestcn,  on  entering  their 
office,  were  obliged  to  give  gladiatorial  games  to 
the  people,  at  their  own  expense,  whereby  the 
office  became  inaccessible  to  anyone  except  the 
wealthiest  mdividuals.  (Suet  Ckmd.  24  ;  Tadt 
AnnaL  L  e,  xiii.  5  ;  Suet  Domit.  4  ;  Lamprid. 
AUae.  Sn.  43.)  When  Constantmople  had  be- 
come the  second  capital  of  the  empire,  it  received 
like  Rome  its  quaeston^  who  had  to  give  games  to 
the  people  on  entering  upon  their  office ;  but 
they  were  probably,  like  the  praetors,  elected  hy 
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the  MDSte  and  only  annomieed  to  the  emperor. 
(Becker,  ffandb.  der  Rmm,  AlUrA.  ToLii.  pt  iL  p. 
SS2,  &C. ;  Walter,  Getok  det  Rom,  Raddt^  p.  371.) 

The  proconinl  or  praetor,  who  had  the  admixuB- 
tratton  of  a  proyinoe,  was  attended  by  a  qnaeitor. 
This  quaestor  had  nndoabtedly  to  perform  the  same 
fanckions  as  those  who  aoeompazued  the  anniei  into 
the  field ;  they  were  in  fiwt  the  same  officen,  with 
the  exception  that  the  former  were  stationary  In 
their  province  during  the  time  of  their  office^  and 
had  consequently  rights  and  duties  which  those 
who  accompanied  the  armies  could  not  haye.  In 
Sicily,  the  earliest  Roman  prorince,  there  were 
two  quaestors  answering  to  the  two  former  din^ 
sions  of  the  island  into  the  Carthaginian  and 
Greek  temtory.  The  one  resided  at  Lilybaeum, 
the  other  at  Syracuse.  Besides  the  duties  which 
they  had  in  common  with  the  pay-masters  of  the 
armies,  tiiey  had  to  levy  those  parts  of  the  public 
reyenue  in  the  province  which  were  not  farmed  by 
the  publicani,  to  control  the  publicani,  and  to  for- 
ward the  sums  raised,  together  with  the  accounts 
of  them,  to  the  aerarium.  (Pseudo-Ascon.  ui 
Venim,  p.  167,  OrellL)  In  the  provinces  the 
quaestors  had  the  same  jurisdiction  as  the  cnmle 
aediles  at  Rome.  (Gains,  L  6.)  The  rebtion  ex* 
isting  between  a  praetor  or  proconsul  of  a  province 
and  his  quaestor  was  according  to  ancient  custom 
regarded  as  resembling  that  between  a  fother  and 
his  son.  (Cic.  2>t0M.  19,  o.  Verr.  ii  1.  15,  pro 
Plamo,  11,  ad  F€un,  iii.  10.)  When  a  quaestor 
died  in  his  province,  the  praetors  had  the  right  to 
appoint  a  proquaestor  in  his  stead  (Cic.  o.  Verr,  L  e,\ 
and  when  the  praetor  was  absent,  the  quaestor 
supplied  his  place,  and  was  then  attended  by  lio- 
toia.  (Cic.  act  Fimu  ii.  15,  pro  Plane.  41.)  In 
what  manner  the  provinces  were  assigned  to  the 
quaestors  after  their  election  at  Rome,  is  not  men- 
tioned, though  it  was  probably  by  lot,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  quaestor  ostiensis.  But  in  the  consulship  of 
Dedmus  Drusus  and  Porcina  it  was  decreed  that 
the  provinces  should  be  distributed  among  the 
quaestors  by  lotear  mm^  eomttiko,  (Dig.  1.  tit  13. 
§  2;  Cic.  0.  Verr,  iL  1.  13.)  During  the  time  of 
the  empire  this  practice  continued,  and  if  the 
number  of  quaestors  elected  was  not  sufficient  for 
the  number  of  provinces,  those  quaestors  of  the 
preceding  year,  who  had  had  no  province,  might  be 
sent  out  This  was,  however,  the  case  only  in  the 
provinces  of  the  Roman  people^  foe  in  those  of  the 
emperors  there  were  no  quaestors  at  all.  In  the 
time  of  Constantine  the  tiUe  of  quaettor  taeripalaiii 
was  given  to  a  minister  of  sreat  importance,  whose 
office  probably  originated  m  that  of  the  candidati 
prindpis.  Respecting  his  power  and  influence  see 
Walter,  €fe$elL  d,  Rom,  R.  p.  366.  [L.^] 

QUAESTO'RII  LUDI.  [Ludi  Quibstoril] 

QUAESTO'RIUM.  [Castra,  pp.  249,  a, 
253,  b.] 

QUALES-QUALES.    [Sbrvus.] 

QUALUS.    [Calathus.] 

QUANTI  MINOOIIS  is  an  actio  which  a 
buyer  had  against  the  seller  of  a  thing,  in  respect 
of  any  non-apparent  foults  or  imperfections,  at  the 
time  of  the  rale,  even  if  the  seller  was  not  aware 
of  them,  or  for  any  defects  in  the  qualities  of  the 
thing  which  the  seller  had  warranted :  the  object 
of  ma  actio  was  to  obtain  an  abatement  in  the 
porcfaaae-money.  This  action  was  to  be  brought 
within  a  year  or  within  six  months,  according  as 
then  wasaCantioornot  The  actio  qnantiminoris 
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might  be  brought  as  often  as  a  new  defect 
covered  ;  but  the  purchaser  ooold  not  reeover  the 
value  of  the  same  thing  twice.  [Emtio  bt 
Vrnditio.]     (Dig.  21.  tit  1 ;  44.  tit  2.  s.  25 

§1.)  [G.L.] 

QUARTA'RIUS,  a  Roman  measure  oicapaatf 
one  fourth  of  the  aeadaruu^  and  consequently  a 
little  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  pint  imper&l.    It  is 
also  found  in  the  Cheek  system  of  liquid  measures 
under  the  name  of  rirofrroif,  [P.  S.] 

QUASILLA'RIAE.    [Calathus.] 

QUASILLUM.    [Calatbus.] 

QUATUORVIRI  JURI  DICUNDO.    [Co- 

LONIA,p.d]8,b.] 

QUATUORVIRI  VIARUM  CURANDA- 
RUM.    [ViAR.] 

QUERE'LA  INOFFICI(ySI  TESTAMEN- 
TI.    [Trstamrntum.] 

QUINA'RIUS.    [Dknarius.] 

QUINCUNX.     [As,  p.  140,  b.] 

QUINDECIMVIRI.  [DRCRMyiRi,  ^  S87,  a] 

QUINQUAGE'SIMA,  the  fiftieth  or  a  tax  ol 
two  per  cent  upon  the  value  of  all  slaves  that 
were  sold,  was  instituted  by  Augustus  aooordb^ 
to  Dion  Cassius  (Iv.  31).  Tadtns  (xiiL  31X 
however,  mentions  the  twenty-fifth  or  a  tax  of 
four  per  cent  upon  the  sale  of  daves  in  the  time  of 
Nero :  if  both  passages  are  correct,  this  tax  must 
have  been  increased  after  the  time  of  Augustus, 
probably  by  Caligula,  who,  we  are  told  by  Saetonins 
(m  eiifti,  &  40X  introduced  many  new  taxesi 
(Burmann,  dt  Vtdig,  p.  69,  &e.) 

We  are  also  told  by  Tacitus  (^jm.  xiiL  51)  thai 
Nero  abolished  the  Quinquuesima ;  this  must 
have  been  a  different  tax  firom  the  above-meo.tioDed 
one,  and  may  have  been  similar  to  the  Quinqua- 
gesima  mentioned  by  Cicero  (&  Vtrr,  iii.  49)  in 
connection  with  the  Aiatores  of  Sicily. 

A  dut^  of  two  per  cent  was  levied  at  Athens 
upon  exports  and  imports.    [Prntroostr.] 

QUINQUATRUS  or  QUINQUATRIA,  a 
festival  sacked  to  Minerva,  which  was  celebrated 
on  the  19th  of  March  (a.  d,  xiy.  Kid.  Apr.\  and 
was  so  caUed  according  to  Vairo  {de  Lmg.  LaL  vi 
14,  ed.  Miiller),  because  it  was  the  fifth  day  afler 
the  Ides,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Tusculana  called 
a  festival  on  the  sixth  day  afier  the  Ides  Seaatrm^ 
and  one  on  the  seventh  Sqftimainu.  Gdlius  (ii. 
21)  and  Festus  («.  o.)  also  give  the  same  etymdooy, 
and  the  latter  states  that  the  Faliscans  too  callea  a 
festival  on  .the  tenth  day  after  the  Ides  Dedmatnu, 
(Comp.  M{iller,£itnMfar,  vol  ii.  p.  49.)  Both  Varro 
and  Festus  state  that  the  Quinquatrus  was  cele- 
brated for  only  one  day,  but  Gvid  (Foil  iii  809, 
&c.)  says  that  it  was  celebrated  for  five  days,  sad 
was  for  this  reason  called  by  this  name :  that  on 
the  first  day  no  blood  was  shed,  but  that  on  the 
last  fimr  there  were  contests  of  gladiatois.  It 
would  appear  however  from  the  above-mentioned 
authorities  that  the  first  day  was  only  the  festiTsl 
properly  so  called,  and  that  the  last  fimr  were 
merely  an  addition  made  perhaps  in  the  time  of 
Caesar  to  gratify  the  people,  who  became  ao  pas- 
sionately fond  of  gladiatorial  combats.  TheanocDt 
Calendus  too  assign  only  one  day  to  the  festival 

Ovid  {L  c)  says  that  this  festival  was  celebrated 
in  commemoration  of  the  birth-day  of  Minerva ; 
but  according  to  Festus  it  was  sacred  to  Minerva 
because  her  temple  on  the  Aventine  was  conse- 
crated on  that  day.  On  the  fifth  day  of  the  fes- 
tival, according  to  Ovid  (iii  849),  tiie  tmmpett 
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med  in  Moed  ritei  wtn  purified ;  but  thif  leenii 
to  hare  been  origiiially  aienante  feftital  called  TV- 
hibuimtm  (Feitoi, «.  v.  /  Vairo,  L  a),  which  waf 
celebrated  ai  we  Imow  from  the  ancient  Calendan 
on  the  23d  of  Maich  (a  d  x.  CkiL  Apr.),  and 
woold  of  coone,  when  the  Quinqnatnu  was  ex- 
tended to  fire  days,  fidl  on  die  last  day  of  that 
festivaL 

At  thifl  feetiTal  waf  sacred  to  Minerra,  it  seems 
that  women  were  accustomed  to  consult  fortune* 
tellers  and  diviners  upon  this  day.  (Plant  AfiL 
ill  1.  98.)  Domitian  caused  it  to  be  celebrated 
eyenr  year  in  his  Alban  Villa,  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills  of  Alba,  and  instituted  a  collegium  to 
superintend  the  celebration,  which  consisted  of 
the  hunting  of  wild  beasts,  of  the  exhibition  of 
plays,  and  of  contests  of  orators  and  poets.  (Suet 
Dom,iJ) 

There  was  also  another  festival  of  this  name 
called  Qumquahrui  MtmuadoB  or  Qdmptabnu  Mi- 
nores^  celebrated  on  the  Ides  of  June,  on  which 
the  tibicines  went  through  the  city  in  procession 
to  the  temple  of  Minerva.  (Varro,  de  Luig,  LaL 
Ti.  17  ;  Ovid.  Fa^  vL  651,  &c. ;  Festns,  p.  149, 
ed.  MiiDer.) 

QUINQUENNA'LIA,  were  games  mstitnted 
by  Nero  a.  d.  60,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  festi- 
vals, and  celebrated  like  the  Greek  TeyramfplScf 
at  the  end  of  every  four  years :  they  consisted  of' 
musical,  gymnastic,  and  equestrian  contests,  and 
were  called  Ntnmia.  (Suet  Ntr,  12 ;  Tac.  Awn. 
xiv.  20 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixi.  21.)  Snetonius  and 
Tacitus  (JL  oe.)  say  that  such  games  were  first  in- 
troduced at  Rome  by  Nero.  The  Qimi^MRfui/ta, 
which  had  previously  been  instituted  both  in 
honour  of  JuUns  Caesar  (Dion  Cass.  xliv.  6)  and 
of  Augustus  (/d.  IL  19  ;  Suet  Avq,  59,  98),  were 
confined  to  the  towns  <^  Italy  and  the  provinces. 
The  Quinquennalia  of  Nero  appear  not  to  have 
been  celebrated  after  his  time,  till  they  were  re- 
vived again  by  Domitian  in  honour  of  the  Capi- 
toline  Jupiter.  (Suet  Dom,  4.) 

QUINQUENNA'LIS.   [Colonia,  p.  818,  b.] 

QUINQUERE'MIS.    [Navis,  p.  785,  b.] 

QUINQUE'RTIUM.    [Pentathlon.] 

QUINQUEVIRI,  or  five  commissioners,  were 
firequently  appointed  under  the  republic  as  extra- 
ordinary magistrates  to  carry  any  measure  into 
effect.  Thus  Qtttn^Kootn  Mfvuaru^  or  public 
bankers,  were  occasionally  appointed  in  times  of 
great  distress  [Mbnsaru]  ;  the  same  number  of 
commissioners  was  sometimes  appointed  to  super- 
intend the  formation  of  a  colony,  diough  three  (fn- 
wnviri)  was  a  more  common  number.  [Colonia, 
p.  315,  b.]  We  find  too  that  Quinqueviri  were 
created  to  superintend  the  repairs  of  the  walls  and 
of  the  towers  of  the  city  (Liv.  xxv.  *l\  as  well  as 
for  various  other  purposes 

Besides  the  extraordinary  commissionen  of  this 
name,  there  were  also  permanent  officers,  called 
Quuiqueviri,  who  were  responsible  for  the  safety 
of  the  city  after  sunset,  as  it  was  inconvenient  for 
the  regular  magistrates  to  attend  to  this  duty  at 
that  time :  they  were  first  aj^inted  soon  after  the 
war  with  Pyrrhus.    (Dig.  1.  tit  2.  s.  2.  §  31.) 

QUINTA'NA.    [CA8TBA.] 

QUIRINA'LIA,  a  festival  sacred  to  Qnirinus, 
which  was  cdebratod  on  the  17th  of  February 
(a.  d,  zxiL  CaL  MarL)j  on  which  day  Romulus 
(Qnirinus)  was  said  to  have  been  carried  up  to 
hmimL  (Ovid.  FaiL  ii  475 ;  Feitiii,s.  v.;  Vairo, 
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de  Lmg.  Lai,  li  18,  ed.  WXOer.)     This  festival 

was  also  called  SMorum  ftriae,  respecting  Ae 

meaning  of  which  see  Foenacalia. 
QUIRINAlilS  FLAMEN.    [Flamen.] 
QUIRFTES,    QUIRimUM  JUS.      [Jut, 

p.  658,  a.] 

QUOD  JUSSU,  ACTIO.     [Jtrssu,  Qtron, 
Actio.] 
QUORUM  BONORUM,  INTERDICTUH. 

The  object  of  this  interdict  is  to  give  to  the  Prae- 
torian heres  the  possession  of  anything  belonging 
to  the  hereditaj  which  another  possesses  pro  he- 
rede  or  pro  possessore.  The  name  of  this  Interdict 
is  derived  from  the  intirodnctory  words^  and  it  runs 
as  follows:  **Ait  Praetor:  Quorum  bonorum  ex 
edicto  meo  illi  possessio  data  est:  quod  de  hii 
bonis  pro  herede  ant  pro  possessore  possides,  pos- 
sideresve  si  nihil  usuc^tnm  esset :  quod  quidem 
dole  male  fecisti,  uti  desineres  possidere :  id  illi 
restituas.**  The  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  this  Inter- 
diet  when  he  has  obtained  the  Bonorum  Possessio, 
and  when  any  one  of  the  four  following  *^^d^tifTii 
apply  to  the  defendant 

1.  Quod  de  his  bonis  pro  herede^ 

2.  Aut  pro  possessore  possides, 

3.  Possideresve  si  nihil  usucaptum  esset, 

4.  Quod  quidem  dole  male  fedsti,  uti  desineres 

possidere. 

The  two  first  conditions  are  well  understood, 
and  apply  also  to  the  case  of  Uie  hereditatis  petitia 
The  fourth  condition  also  lilies  to  the  case  of  the 
hereditatis  petitio  and  the  rei  vindicatio ;  but  in- 
stead of  **  quod  quidem  **  the  reading  "  quodque  ** 
has  been  proposed,  which  seems  to  be  required, 
for  No.  4  has  no  reference  to  Na  8,  but  is  itself  a 
new  condition.  The  words  of  No.  3  have  caused 
some  difficulty,  which  may  be  explained  as  fol- 
lowsL 

In  establishing  the  Bonorum  Possessio,  the 
Praetor  intended  to  give  to  many  persons,  such  as 
emancipated  children  and  Cognati,  the  same  rights 
that  the  heres  had  ;  and  his  object  was  to  accom- 
plish this  effectually.  The  Roman  heres  was  die 
representative  of  the  person  who  had  died  and  left 
an  hereditas,  and  by  virtue  of  this  representative 
or  juristical  fiction  of  the  person  of  the  dead  having 
a  continued  existence  in  the  penon  of  the  heres, 
the  heres  succeeded  to  his  property  and  to  all  hia 
rights  and  obligations.  In  the  matter  of  rights 
and  obligations  the  Praetor  put  the  bonorum  pos- 
sessor in  the  same  situation  as  the  heres  by  allow- 
ing him  to  sue  in  respect  of  the  claims  that  the 
deceased  had,  and  allowing  any  person  to  sue  him 
in  respect  of  claims  against  the  deceased,  in  an 
actio  utilis  or  fictitia.  (Ulp.  Fra^.  tit  28.  s.  12  ; 
Gains,  iv.  34.)  In  respect  to  the  property,  accord- 
ing to  the  old  law  any  person  might  take  posses- 
sion of  a  thing  belonging  to  the  hereditas,  and  ae- 
quire  the  ownership  of  it  in  a  certain  time  by  usuca- 
pion. (Gains,  ii.  52 — 58.)  The  persons  in  whose 
fiivonr  the  Pnetor*s  edict  was  made  could  do  this 
as  well  as  any  other  person ;  bnt  if  they  found  any 
other  person  in  possession  of  anything  belonging 
to  the  hereditas,  they  could  neither  daim  it  by  the 
vindicatio,  for  they  were  not  owners,  nor  by  the 
hereditatis  petitio,  for  they  were  not  heredes.  To 
meet  this  difficulty  the  Interdictum  Quorum  Bono- 
rum was  introduced,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
aid  the  Bonorum  Possessor  in  getting  the  possession 
(whence  the  title  of  the  Int^dictum  adipiscendaa 
poBsessionis)  and  so  oommendng  tha  usucapion. 
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If  he  kit  the  potieMion  before  the  nsucapum  was 
fomplete,  he  could  in  most  cases  reooyer  it  by  tiie 
Possessorial  Interdicts,  properly  so  called,  or  by 
other  Ital  means.  This,  according  to  Sayigny,  is 
the  origm  of  the  Bonorom  Possessio. 

In  course  of  time  when  Bonitarian  ownership 
(in  bonis)  was  fully  established  and  co-existed  with 
Quiritarian  ownership,  this  new  kind  of  ownership 
was  attributed  to  the  Bonorom  Possessor,  after  he 
had  acquired  the  Bonorum  Possessio,  and  thus  all 
that  belonged  to  the  deceased  ez  jure  Quiritium  be- 
came his  in  bonis  and  finally  by  Usucapion,  ex  jure 
Quiritinm  ;  though  in  the  mean  time  he  had  most 
of  the  practical  advantages  of  Quiritarian  ownership. 
Ultimately  the  Bonorum  Possessio  came  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  species  of  hereditas,  and  the  like  forms 
of  procedure  to  those  in  the  case  of  the  real  hereditas 
were  applied  to  the  case  of  the  Bonorum  Possessio: 
thus  arose  the  possessoria  hereditatis  petitio,  which 
is  mentioned  by  Oaius,  and  cannot  therefore  be  of 
later  origin  tluui  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
Thus  the  new  form  of  procedure,  which  would 
have  rendered  the  Interdict  Quorum  Bonorum  un- 
necessary, if  it  had  been  introduced  sooner,  co- 
existed with  the  Interdict,  and  a  person  might 
ATail  himself  of  either  mode  of  proceeding,  as  he 
found  best  (Gains,  iii  34.)  In  the  legislation 
of  Justinian,  we  find  both  forms  of  procedxire  men- 
tioned, though  that  of  the  Interdict  had  altogether 
fiillen  into  disuse.   (Inst  4.  tit  15.) 

According  to  the  old  law,  any  possessor,  without 
reelect  to  his  tiUe,  could  by  usucapion  pro  herede 
obtain  the  ownership  of  a  thing  belonging  to  the 
hereditas ;  and  of  course  the  Bonorum  Possessor 
was  exposed  to  this  danger  as  much  as  the  Heres. 
If  the  time  of  Usucapion  of  the  possessor  was  not 
interrupted  by  the  first  claim,  the  heres  had  no 
title  to  the  Interdict,  as  appears  from  its  terms,  for 
such  a  possessor  was  not  included  in  No.  1  or  2. 
Hadrian  (Gains,  ii  57)  by  a  senatusconsultum 
changed  the  law  so  &r  as  to  protect  the  heres 
against  the  complete  usucapion  of  an  Improbus  Pos- 
sessor, and  to  restore  the  thing  to  him.  Though 
the  words  of  Gaius  are  general,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Senatusconsultum  of  Hadrian  did 
not  apply  to  the  Usucapion  of  the  Bonorum  Pos- 
sessor nor  to  that  of  the  Bonae  fidei  possessor. 
Now  if  we  assume  that  the  Senatusconsultum  of 
Hadrian  applied  to  the  Bonorum  Possessor  also, 
it!  proyisions  must  have  been  introduced  into  the 
fonnnla  of  the  Interdict,  and  thus  the  obscure  pas- 
sage No.  3  receiyes  a  dear  meaning,  which  is  this : 
You  shall  restore  that  also  which  you  no  longer 
possess  pro  possessore,  but  once  so  possessed,  and 
the  possession  of  which  has  only  lost  that  quality 
in  consequence  of  a  lucratiya  usucapio.  According 
to  this  explanation  the  passage  No.  3  applies  only 
to  the  new  rule  of  law  established  by  the  Senatus- 
consultum of  Hadrian,  which  allowed  the  old  usu- 
capion of  the  improbus  possessor  to  haye  its  legal 
effect,  but  rendered  it  useless  to  him  by  compelling 
restitution.  In  the  legislation  of  Justinian  conse- 
quently these  words  have  no  meaning,  since  that 
old  usucapion  forms  no  part  of  it ;  yet  the  words 
have  been  retained  in  the  compilation  of  Justinian, 
like  many  others  belonging  to  an  earlier  age, 
though  in  their  new  place  they  are  entirely  devoid 
of  meaning. 

(Savigny,  Ueber  dot  Interdict  Quonmi  Bonorwrn^ 
Zritaeknft^  &c.  vol  v. ;  Dig.  43.  tit  2  ;  Gtdu^  iv. 
144.)  [G.  L.] 
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RAMNES,  RAMNENSES.  [PatiIcilI 
RAPI'NA,  [Bona  Rapta  ;  Foetum.] 
RASTER  or  RASTRUM,  dim.  RASTELLUS» 
RALLUS,  RALLUM  ((wrr^p),  a  spud  {ici. 
rptyos);  a  rake,  a  hoe.  Agreeably  to  its  deri- 
vation from  rodo,  to  »erape^  **  Raster  **  denoted  a 
hoe  which  in  its  qperation  and  in  its  simplest  fonn 
resembled  the  scrapers  used  by  our  scavengers  in 
cleansing  the  streets.  By  the  division  of  its  bUde 
into  tines  or  prongs,  it  assumed  more  of  the  fonn 
of  our  garden-rakes,  and  it  was  distinguished  by  the 
epithets  hidmu  and  qvadrideiu  (Cato  da  /2s  Rmtt. 
10)  according  to  the  number  of  the  divisions. 

The  ratter  bideiu  was  by  &r  the  most  eommoB 
species,  and  hence  we  frequently  find  it  mentioned 
under  the  simple  name  Udens,  (Juy.  iiL  228.) 
This  term  corresponds  to  the  Greek  SorcAAo,  for 
which  fffuy^  was  substituted  in  the  Attic  dialect 
(Xen.  Qfr€p,  vi  2.  §  84,  36 ;  Aristoph.  Nw^ 
1488,  1502,  Jwt,  601 ;  Phryn.  Edog,  p.  302,  ed. 
Lobeck  ;  Phito,  Rqmb.  p.  426,  f ;  Tim.  Imb.  Plat 
f .  o.)  The  bidens  was  used  to  turn  up  the  soil, 
and  thus  to  perform  on  a  small  scale  the  part  of  a 
plough.  (Pbn.  H,  N.  xviL  9.  a.  6.)  But  it  was 
much  more  commonly  used  in  the  work  called 
oeoatiOf  t.  e.  the  breaking  down  of  the  clods  aha 
ploughiQg.  (Virg.  CfeoTff,  i.  94, 155.)  [Aoucul- 
TaRA,p.52,a.]  Hence  it  was  heavy.  (Ovid.Af«t 
xi.  101.)  The  prongs  of  the  bidens  held  by  the 
rustic  in  the  woodcut  at  p.  849  are  curved,  which 
agrees  with  the  description  of  the  same  implement 
in  Catullus  (Ivi  89).  Vine-dressers  continnally 
used  the  bidens  in  hacking  and  breaking  the 
lumps  of  earth,  stirring  it,  and  collecting  it  about 
the  roots  of  the  vines.  (Virg.  Oeoty,  u.  355,  400 ; 
ColdeRe  RusL  iii.  13,  iv.  14,  Cfe^aon.  t.  25.)  In 
stony  land  it  was  adapted  for  digging  trenches, 
whilst  the  spade  vras  better  suited  to  &»  purpose 
when  the  soil  was  full  of  the  roots  of  rashes  and 
other  plants.  (Plin.  ff.  N.  xviiL  6.  s.  8  ;  Suet 
Nero^  19.)  [Pala«]  Wooden  rakes  were  some- 
times used.  (Col.  ds  Re  Rust,  il  13.)  [J.  T.] 
RATE&  [Navis,  p.  783,  a.] 
RATIO'NIBUS  DISTRAHENDIS  ACTIO. 

[TUTKLA.] 

RECEPTA;  DE  RECEPTO,  ACTIO.  The 
Praetor  declared  that  he  would  allow  an  action 
against  Nantae,  Cauponea,  and  Stabularii,  in  re- 
spect of  any  property  for  the  security  of  which 
they  had  undertaken  (reogMrmI,  whence  the  name 
of  the  action)  if  they  did  not  restore  it  The 
meaning  of  the  term  Nanta  has  been  explained 
[ExxBCiTORiA  Actio]  :  the  meaning  of  Gsopo 
follows  from  the  description  of  the  bosineas  of  a 
Caupo.  (Dig.  4.  tit  9.  a.  5.)  <*  A  Nanta,  Caopo, 
and  Stabularius  are  paid  not  for  the  care  which 
they  take  of  a  thing  ;  but  the  Nanta  is  paid  for 
carrying  passengers  ;  the  Caupo  for  permitting 
travellers  to  stay  in  his  Caupona ;  the  Stabulaiins 
for  allowing  beasts  of  burden  to  stay  in  his  stables, 
and  yet  they  are  bound  for  the  security  of  the 
thing  also  (custodiae  fBomuM  faMemter).^  The  two 
latter  actions  are  similar  to  such  actions  as  arise 
among  us  against  iimkeepers,  and  livery  stable 
keepers,  on  whose  premises  loss  or  injury  has  been 
sustained  with  respect  to  the  property  of  ipentaa 
which  they  have  by  legal  implication  nndertakeo 
the  care  ot.    At  first  sight  there  seems  no 
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for  tbeie  Praetoriae  actiones,  as  the  penon  who 
had  BTutained  loss  would  either  have  an  actio 
locati  and  conduct!,  in  caaes  where  payment  had 
been  agreed  on,  or  an  actio  depoaiti,  where  no  pay- 
ment had  been  agreed  on ;  but  Pomponiua  BUggests 
that  the  reason  was  this :  in  a  matter  of  Locatum 
and  Conductnm,  the  receiTer  was  only  answerable 
for  loss  in  case  he  was  guilty  of  Culpa ;  and  in  a 
matter  of  Depositum,  only  in  case  he  was  guilty  of 
Dolus  Malus ;  but  the  receiver  was  liable  to  these 
Praetoriae  actiones,  if  the  thing  was  lost  or  injured 
even  without  any  Culpa  on  his  part,  and  he  was 
only  excused  in  case  of  Damnum  fatale,  such  as 
shipwreck,  piracy,  and  so  forth. 

These  praetorian  actions  in  fiictum  were  either 
**  rei  persecutoriae  **  for  the  recovery  of  the  thing, 
or  '^poenales**  for  damages.  The  former  action 
might  be  maintained  against  the  heres  of  the 
Nauta,  Caupo,  or  Stabul^his.  The  Exercitor  of  a 
ship  was  answerable  for  any  loss  or  damage  caused 
to  property,  which  he  had  received  in  we  legal 
sense  of  this  term,  by  any  penon  in  his  employ- 
ment The  actio  against  him  was  in  duplum.  The 
liability  on  the  part  of  Caupones  and  Stabularii 
was  the  same :  a  caupo  for  instance  was  answer- 
able for  loss  or  damage  to  the  goods  of  any  traveller, 
if  caused  by  those  who  were  dwelling  or  employed 
in  the  caupona,  but  not  if  caused  by  a  mere  tra- 
veller. The  actio  for  damages  could  not  be  main- 
tained against  the  heres.  (Dig.  4.  tit  9  ;  Peckii 
In  Titt  Dig.  et  Cod.  Ad  rem  nauticam  perti- 
nentes  Commentarii,  &c.  AmsteL  1668.) 

As  to  the  passages  in  the  Digest  (4.  tit  9.  s.  I. 
§  1,  and  47.  tit  5.  §  6)  see  Vangerow,  PoM/eton, 
&c.  iii.  p.  436. 

There  is  a  title  in  the  Digest  (4.  tit  8),  De  Re- 
ceptis,  qui  arbitrium  receperunt  ut  sententiam 
dicant  When  parties  who  had  a  matter  to  liti- 
gate, had  agreed  to  refer  it  to  an  arbitrator,  which 
reference  was  called  Compromissum,  and  a  penon 
had  accepted  the  office  of  arbitrator  (arbUrutm  fi»- 
eeperft\  the  praetor  would  compel  him  to  pro- 
nounce a  sentence,  unless  he  had  some  legal  excuse. 
The  Praetor  could  compel  a  person  of  any  rank,  as 
a  Consularis  for  instance,  to  pronounce  a  sentence 
after  taking  upon  him  the  office  of  arbitrator  ;  but 
he  could  not  compel  a  person  who  held  a  Magis- 
tratus  or  Potestaa,  as  a  Consul  or  Praetor,  for  he 
had  no  Imperium  over  them.  The  parties  were 
bound  to  submit  to  the  award  of  the  arbitrator ; 
and  if  either  party  refused  to  abide  by  it,  the 
other  had  against  him  a  poenae  petitio,  if  a  poena 
was  agreed  on  in  the  compromissum  ;  and  if  there 
was  no  poena  in  the  compromissum,  he  had  an 
Incerti  actio.     (Dig.  4.  tit  8.)  [G.  U] 

RECI'NIUM.    [RiciNiUM.] 

RECISSO'RIA  ACTIO.    [Intxrcbssio.] 

RECUPERATO'RES.    [Judbx.] 

REDEMPTOR,  the  general  name  for  a  con- 
tractor, who  undertook  the  building  and  repairing 
of  public  works,  private  houses,  &C.,  and  in  &ct  of 
any  kind  of  work.  (Festus,  t.  o.  /  Hor.  Chrm.  iiL 
1.  35,  JSp.  ii.  2  72  ;  Cic.  <is  Dw.  ii.  21.)  The 
farmen  of  the  public  taxes  were  also  caUed  Be- 
demptorei.     (Dig.  19.  tit  2.  s.  60.  §  8.) 

REDHIBITOHIA  ACTIO  was  an  actio 
which  a  buyer  had  against  a  seller  for  rescinding 
the  bargain  of  sale  on  account  of  any  non-apparent 
defect  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  in  the  thing  pur- 
chased, which  the  buyer  was  not  acquainted  with, 
and  which  according  to  the  Edict  of  the  Cumle 
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Aedilet,  he  ought  to  have  been  acquainted  with  t 
or  for  any  defect  in  the  qualities  of  the  thing  which 
the  seller  had  warranted.  The  seller  was  answer- 
able even  if  he  was  not  aware  of  the  defects. 
^  Redhibere,**  says  Ulpian,  "  is  so  to  act  that  the 
seller  shall  have  back  what  he  had,  and  because 
this  is  done  by  restoration,  for  that  reason  it  is 
called '  Redhibitio,*  which  is  as  much  as  to  say 
•  Redditio.' « 

The  effect  of  the  redhibitio  was  to  rescind  the 
bargain  and  to  put  both  parties  in  the  same  con- 
dition, as  if  the  sale  had  never  taken  pkce.  The 
time  allowed  for  prosecuting  the  actio  redhibitoria 
was  **  sex  menses  utHes,**  when  a  cantio  had  been 
given,  which  were  reckoned  from  the  day  of  sale 
or  from  the  time  when  any  statement  or  promise 
had  been  made  relating  to  the  matter  {dieham 
fwtMmMiMMM;  the  words  of  the  Edict).  If  there 
was  no  cautio,  the  time  allowed  was  two  months. 
(Dig.  21.  tit  1.)  [G.  L.] 

REDIMI'CULUM  (Kci0eHip\  a  fillet  attached 
to  the  Calantica,  Diadema,  Mitra,  or  other  head- 
dress at  the  occiput,  and  passed  over  the  shoulders, 
so  as  to  hang  on  each  side  over  the  breast  (Vixg. 
Am,  ix.  616 ;  Ovid.  Met  x.  265.)  Redimicnla 
were  properly  female  ornaments  (Festus,  t.  o./ 
Ovid.  Epid.  IX.  71;  Juv.  u,  70;  Prudent  Pijydbm. 
448) ;  and  in  the  statues  of  Venus  they  were  imi- 
tated in  gold.  (Ovid.Pajr.iv.  136—137.)  [J.Y.] 

REGIA  LEX.    [Lbz  Reoia.] 

REGIFU'GIUM  or  FUGA'LIA,  the  king's 
flight*  a  festival  which  was  celebrated  by  the  Romans 
every  year  on  the  24th  of  February,  and  according 
to  V  errius  (ap.  Fest  t.  v.  Regifiiffhtm)  and  Ovid 
{FaaL  iL  685,  &c.)  in  commemoration  of  the  flight 
of  king  Tarquinius  Snperbus  from  Rome.  The 
day  is  marked  in  the  Fasti  as  nefiutus.  In  some 
ancient  calendaria  the  24th  of  Hay  is  likewise 
called  R^gifugium,  and  in  othen  it  is  described  as 
Q.  Rex.  u  F.,  that  is,  **  Quando  Rex  comitiavit, 
fas,**  or  **  Quando  Rex  comitio  fiigit^  Several 
ancient  as  well  as  modern  writen  have  denied  that 
either  of  these  days  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
flight  of  king  Tarquinius  (Cindus,  ap,  Fest.  L  e,\ 
and  are  of  opinion  that  these  two  days  derived 
their  name  from  the  symbolical  flight  of  the  Rex 
Sacrorum  from  the  comitium  ;  for  this  king-priest 
was  generally  not  allowed  to  i^pear  in  the  comi- 
tium, which  was  destined  for  the  transaction  of 
political  matten  in  which  he  could  not  take  part 
But  on  certain  days  in  the  year,  and  certainly  on 
the  two  days  mentioned  above,  he  had  to  go  to  the 
comitium  for  the  purpose  of  offering  certain  sacri- 
fices, and  immediately  after  he  had  performed  his 
functions  there,  he  liastily  fled  from  it ;  and  this 
symbolical  flight  is  said  to  have  been  adled  Regi- 
fiigium.  (YestLc;  Plut  Qi»aeU.Rom,  63 ;  Ovid. 
Fad.  V.  727.)  [L.  &] 

REGULA  {Kayitp\  the  ruler  used  by  scribes 
for  drawing  right  lines  with  pen  and  ink  (Brunck, 
AnaL  iiL  69,  87) ;  also  the  rule  used  by  carpenters, 
masons,  and  other  artificers,  either  for  drawing 
straight  lines  or  making  plane  surfaces.  ( Aristoph. 
Ra$u  798 ;  Vitruv.  vu  3.  §  5.)  That  it  was 
marked  with  equal  divisions,  like  our  carpenter's 
rules,  is  manifest  from  the  representations  of  it 
among  the  **  Instrumenta  fabrorum  tignariorum," 
in  the  woodcuts  at  pp.  287,  806.  The  substance, 
with  which  the  lines  were  made,  was  raddle  or 
red  ochre  (fti\ros^  Brunck,  AnaL  i.  221  ;  ^pua 
Ka»6vi^  Eurip.  Hen,  Pur.  925.)     [Linba.]    Tha 
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■eale-beam  is  sometfanei  called  Kop^y  instead  of 
(vySp.    [JuouM.]  [J.  Y.J 

REI  UXO'RIAE  or  DOTIS  ACTIO.  [Dos.] 
RELA'TIO.    [Sbnatus.] 
RELEGATIO.     [ExsiLiOM.  p.  515,  b.] 
REMANCIPATIO.    [Emanctpatio.] 
REMULCUM  (PvfwvJucuy  rks  vaSs),  a  rope 
for  towing  a  ship,  and  likewise  a  tow-l»rge  ('*/&• 
tmilaonj  funis,  quo  deligata  navis  magna  trahitor 
yioe  remi,**  Isid.  Or^.  xiz.  4.  §  8 ;  Semmieo  est, 
qnnm  scsphae  remis  navis  magna  trahitor,**  Festos, 
f.  V. ;  comp.  Caes.  B.  C,  ii.  23,  iiL  40  ;  Hiit.  B. 
Aim,  11  ;  Lit.  zxt.  30,  xxzii,  16  ;  PolyK  L  27, 
28,  iiL  46). 
REMU'RIA.    [Lbmitria.] 
REMUS.    [Navis,  pp.  787,  b.,  788,  a.] 
REPA'GULA.    [Janua,  p.  626,  b.] 
REPETUNDAE,    or  PECUNIAE    REPE- 
TUNDAE.    Repetondae  Peconiae  in  its  widest 
sense  was  the  term  nsed  to  designate  such  smns  of 
money  as  the  Socii  of  the  Roinan  State  or  indiyi- 
dnals  claimed  to  recoyer  from  Magistratos,  Jndices, 
or  Publici  Curatores,  which  they  had  improperly 
taken  or  received  in  the  Provindae,  or  in  the  Urbs 
Roma,  either  in  the  discharge  of  their  Jorisdictio, 
or  in  their  capacity  of  Judioes,  or  in  respect  of  any 
other  public  nmction.    Sometimes  the  wMd  Repe> 
tondae  was  nsed  to  express  the  illegal  act  for  which 
compensation  was  sought,  as  in  the  phrase  **  Repe- 
tondamm  insimulari,  damnari ;  **  and  Pecuniae 
meant  not  only  money,  but  anything  that  had 
Talne.    The  expression  which  the  Oreek  writers 
sometimes  use  for  Repetondae  is  Sunj  idtpmv,  (Plut 
SmUa,B.) 

It  is  stated  by  Livy  (xlii.  1)  that  before  the  year 
B.  a  178,  no  complaints  were  made  by  the  Socii  of 
being  put  to  any  cost  or  charge  by  the  Roman  magis- 
tratus.  When  complaints  of  exactions  were  made, 
an  inquiry  was  instituted  into  this  offence  extra  or- 
dinem  ex  Senatusconsulto  as  appears  from  the  case 
of  P.  Furius  Philus  and  M.  Matienns,  who  were 
accused  of  this  offence  by  the  Hispani.  (Lit.  xliii, 
2.)  The  first  Lex  on  the  subject  was  the  Calpur- 
nia,  which  was  proposed  and  carried  by  the  Tri- 
bunus  Plebii,  L.  Calpumins  Piso  (b.  a  149),  who 
also  distinguished  himself  as  an  historical  writer. 
By  this  Lex  a  Praetor  was  appointed  for  tiyinff 
persons  charged  with  this  crime.  (Cic.  cfs  Q^  ii. 
21,  BruL  27.)  This  Lex  only  applied  to  Pro- 
vincial Magistratus,  because  in  the  year  b.  c  141 
according  to  Cicero  {d*  Fin,  iL  16)  the  like  offence 
in  a  Magistratus  Urbanus  was  the  subject  of  a 
Quaestio  extra  ordinem.  It  seems  that  the  penal- 
ties of  the  Lex  Calpumia  were  merely  pecuniary, 
and  at  least  did  not  comprise  exsilium,  for  L.  Cor- 
nelius Lentulus  who  was  Censor  B.  c.  147,  had 
been  convicted  on  a  charge  of  Repetundae  in  the 
previous  year.  The  pecuniary  penalty  was  ascer- 
tained by  the  litis  aestimatio,  or  taking  an  account 
of  all  the  sums  of  money  which  the  convicted  party 
had  illegally  received. 

Various  leges  de  repetnndis  were  passed  after 
the  Lex  Calpumia,  and  the  penalties  were  con- 
tinually made  heavier.  The  Lex  Junia  was  passed 
probably  about  b.  c  126  on  the  proposal  of  M.  Ju- 
nius Pennus,  Tribunus  Plebis.  It  is  probable  that 
this  was  the  Lex  under  which  C.  Cato,  Proconsul 
of  Macedonia,  was  living  in  exile  at  Tarraco  (Cic. 
pv  BaSbo^  11  ;  Veil.  Pat  ii  8)  ;  for  at  least  exsi- 
mtm  was  not  a  penalty  imposed  by  the  Calpumia 
Lex,  bat  was  added  by  some  later  Lex.    This 
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Lex  Jonia  and  the  Lex  Calpomia  are  meotianed 
in  the  Lex  Servilia. 

The  Lex  Servilia  Glancia  was  proposed  and  car- 
ried by  C.  Servilius  Glancia  Praetor  bl  c  100. 
This  Lex  applied  to  any  magistratos  who  had  im^ 
properly  taken  or  received  money  firom  any  private 
person ;  but  a  magisteatus  could  not  be  accoaed 
during  the  term  of  office.  The  Lex  enacted  that 
the  Praetor  Per^prinus  should  annoally  appoint 
450  judiees  for  the  trial  of  this  offence :  tne  jndicei 
were  not  to  be  senators.  The  penalties  of  the  La 
were  pecuniary  and  exsilium  ;  the  law  allowed  a 
comperendinatia  (Cic.  m  Verr,  i.  9.)  Before  the 
Lex  Servilia,  the  pecuniary  penalty  was  simple 
restitution  of  what  had  been  wrongfully  taka ; 
this  Lex  seems  to  have  raised  the  penalty  to  donUe 
the  amount  of  what  had  been  wrongfully  taken ; 
and  subsequently  it  was  made  qoad]nipl&  Exn- 
lium  was  (mly  the  punishment  in  case  a  man  did 
not  abide  ms  trial,  but  withdrew  from  Booa 
(Savigny,  V<imd«mSckMix  der Mmd^^ZtiUdmiftyX.) 
Under  this  Lex  were  tried  M'  Aquillias,  P.  Rati- 
lins,  M.  Scanrus,  and  Q.  Metellus  Numidicos.  The 
Lex  gave  the  Civitas  to  any  person  on  whose  oom- 
pUunt  a  person  was  convicted  of  Repetondae.  ((5& 
pro  Ba&o^  23,  24.) 

The  Lex  Acilia,  which  seems  to  be  of  unoertsin 
date  (probably  b.  a  101),  was  proposed  and  cairied 
by  M*  Acilius  Glabrio^  a  Tribunus  Plebis,  which 
enacted  that  there  should  be  neither  aTFip^*****  nor 
comperendinatio.  It  is  conjectured  that  this  is  the 
Lex  Caedlia  mentioned  by  Valerias  Maximos  (vi 
9,  1 0),  in  which  passage  if  the  oonjectnre  is  correct, 
we  should  read  Acilia  for  Caecilia.  (Cu.  ts  Vert. 
Act  L  17,  i»  Verr.  i.  9.)  It  has  sometimes  been 
doubted  whether  the  Acilia  or  Servilia  was  fint 
enacted,  but  it  appears  that  the  Acilia  took  away 
the  comperendinatio  which  the  Servilia  allowed. 

The  Lex  Cornelia  was  passed  in  the  dictatonhip 
of  Sulla  B.  c.  81,  and  continued  in  force  to  the  time 
of  C.  Julius  Cac«ar.  It  extended  the  penalties  of 
Repetundae  to  other  illegal  acts  committed  in  the 
provinces,  and  to  judiees  who  received  bribes,  to 
those  to  whose  hands  the  money  came,  and  to  thoie 
who  did  not  give  into  the  Aerarium  iheir  Procon- 
sular accounts  (proconsulares  rationes).  The  Praetor 
who  presided  over  this  quaestio  chose  the  judges  by 
lot  from  the  Senators,  whence  it  appeara  that  the 
Servilia  Lex  was  repealed  by  this  Lex,  at  least  w 
far  as  related  to  the  constitution  of  the  court. 
This  Lex  also  allowed  ampliatio  and  oomperendi* 
natio.  The  penalties  were  pecuniary  (litis  aesti- 
matio) and  the  aquae  et  ignis  interdictia  Under 
this  Lex  were  tried  L.  Dolabella,  Cn.  Piio,  C 
Veries,  C.  Maoer,  M.  Fonteius,  and  L.  FUocqs, 
the  two  last  of  whom  were  defended  by  CioeroL  In 
the  Veirine  Orations  Cicero  complains  of  the  con- 
perendinatio  or  double  hearing  of  the  cause,  which 
the  Lex  Comelia  allowed,  and  refers  to  the  practice 
under  the  Lex  Acili{^  according  to  which  the  case 
for  the  prosecution,  the  defence,  and  the  evidence 
were  only  heard  once,  and  so  the  matter  was  de- 
cided. {In  Verr.  L  9.) 

The  hist  Lex  de  Repetundis  was  the  Lex  Julia 
passed  in  the  fint  consuUhip  of  C.  Julius  Caesar 
B.  C.59.  (Cic.  m  Vat,  12.)  This  Lex  consifted 
of  numerous  heads  (omita)  which  have  been  vAr 
lected  by  Sigonius.  (Cic.  ad  Fam,  viii.  8.)  ^  Thii 
Lex  repealed  the  penalty  of  exsilium,  but  in  sd- 
dition  to  the  litis  aestimatio,  it  enacted  that  per- 
[  sons  convicted  under  this  Lex  shoold  lose  theii 
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rank,  and  be  disqualified  from  being  witnesMt. 
judioes,  or  senaton.  This  Is  the  Lex  which  was 
commented  on  by  the  Jurists,  whose  ezposidms 
are  pteserred  in  the  Digest  (48.  tit  1 1 ),  anid  in  the 
Code  (9.  tit.  27).  This  Lex  adopted  some  pro- 
visions that  existed  in  previoos  Leges,  as  for  in- 
stance that  by  which  the  money  that  had  been  im- 
properly retained  could  be  recoTered  from  those 
mto  whose  hands  it  oould  be  traced.  (Cic.  pro  C 
Rabir,  Pod.  4.)  The  Lex  had  been  passed  when 
Cicero  made  his  oration  against  Piso,  B.  c  65.  {In 
iVs.2I.)  A.Chibinins  was  convicted  under  tnis 
Lex.  Many  of  its  provisions  may  be  collected 
from  the  oiation  of  Cicero  against  Piso.  Cicero 
boasts  that  in  his  proconsnlship  of  Cilida  there 
was  no  cost  caosed  to  the  people  by  himself  his 
legati,  quaestor,  nor  any  one  else  ;  he  did  not  even 
demand  from  the  people  what  the  Lex  (Julia)  al- 
lowed him.  {AdAtL  t.  16.) 

Under  the  Empin  the  offence  was  pmushable 
with  exile.  (Tacit  Ammd,  xir.  28,  and  the  note  of 
Lipsius.) 

In  Clinton'b  FatU  HeOemei^  the  Lex  (Upuniia 
is  incorrectly  stated  to  be  the  first  law  at  Rome 
against  Bribery  at  Elections.    Bribery  is  Amutus. 

(Sigonius  de  JmUdUt  iL  c.  27  ;  Rein,  Iku  Ori- 
mm(i/fwA<<fari{«Mr,p.  604.&C;  Rudoif^  {Te&sr 
die  Oetamamiteke  Formd^  ZttUckrift /Ur  ChtekUM, 
IMii$uf.  &C.  xiL  p.  1S6.)  [G.  L.] 

REPLICATIO.    [Actio,  p.  10.] 

REPOSIT(yRIA.    [CoBNik,  p.  S07,  b.] 

REPOTIA.    [MATRiMONiuai,  p^  744,  a.] 

REPU'DIUM.    [DxyoaTiuicJ 

RES.    [Dominium.] 

RES  JUDICATA.    [Judicata  Aona] 

RES  MA'NCIPL    [Dominium.] 

RESCRIPTUM.    [Ck>N8TiTUTio!faa.] 

RESPONSA.    [JuaisooNSULTL] 

RESTITUTIO  IN  INTEGRUM,  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  term  will  here  be  used,  signifies 
the  rescinding  of  a  contract  or  legal  transaction  so 
as  to  place  the  parties  to  it  in  Uie  same  position 
with  respect  to  one  another  which  they  occupied 
beforo  the  contract  was  made  or  the  transaction 
took  place.  The  Restitutio  here  spoken  of  is 
founded  on  the  Edict  If  the  contract  or  trans- 
action is  such  as  not  to  be  valid  according  to  the 
Jus  Civile,  this  Restitutio  is  not  needed  ;  and  it 
only  applies  to  cases  of  contracts  and  transaction, 
which  are  not  in  their  nature  or  form  invalid.  In 
order  to  entitle  a  person  to  the  Restitutio,  he  must 
have  sustained  some  injuiy  capable  of  being  esti- 
mated, in  consequence  of  the  contract  or  transaction, 
and  not  through  any  &ult  of  his  own  ;  except  in 
the  case  of  one  who  is  minor  xxv  annorum,  who  was 
protected  by  the  Restitutio  against  the  consequences 
of  his  own  carelessness.  The  injury  also  must  be 
one  for  which  the  injuned  person  has  no  other 
remedy. 

The  Restitutio  may  either  be  effected  on  the 
complaint  of  the  injured  party,  which  would  gene- 
rally be  made  after  the  completion  of  the  trana- 
action,  or  when  he  is  sued  by  the  other  party  in  re- 
spect of  the  transaction  and  defends  himself  by  an 
Exceptio.  The  complaint  as  a  general  rule  must 
be  made  within  four  years  of  the  tune  of  the  injury 
being  discovered,  and  of  the  party  being  capable 
of  bringing  his  action  ;  in  the  case  of  Mmores  the 
four  years  wen  reckoned  from  the  time  of  their 
attaining  their  majority.  In  the  case  of  an  Excep- 
tio there  was  no  limitation  of  time^  (Cod.  2.  tit  58. 
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B.  7.)    According  to  the  old  law  the  complaint  most 
be  made  within  one  year. 

The  application  fior  a  Restitutio  could  only  be 
made  to  one  who  had  Jurisdictio,  either  origina. 
or  delegated,  which  flowed  from  the  possession  of 
the  Imperium ;  and  it  might,  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances, be  decreed  by  the  Magistratns  extm 
ordinem,  or  the  matter  might  be  refeired  to  a 
Judex.  When  a  Restitatio  was  decreed,  each 
party  restored  to  the  other  what  he  had  received 
from  him  with  all  its  accessions  and  finiits,  except 
so  far  as  the  fruits  on  one  side  might  be  set  off 
against  the  interest  of  money  to  be  returned  on 
the  other  side.  All  proper  costs  and  expenses  in- 
cuned  in  respect  of  the  thing  to  be  restored  were 
allowed.  If  the  object  of  Sie  Restitutio  waa  a 
right,  the  mjnred  party  was  restored  to  his  right ; 
or  if  he  had  incurred  a  duty,  he  was  rdeased  from 
the  duty. 

The  action  for  Restitatio  might  be  maintained 
by  the  person  injured,  by  his  heredes,  oessionarii, 
and  suzetiet ;  but  as  a  Mneral  rule  it  eould  only 
be  maintaineid  against  ue  person  with  whom  tha 
contract  had  be^  made,  and  not  against  a  third 
person  who  was  in  possession  of  the  thing  which 
was  sought  to  be  recovered,  except  when  the  actio 
for  restitatio  was  an  actio  in  rem  scripta,  or  the  in- 
jured party  had  an  actio  in  rem,  or  inien  the  right 
which  he  had  lost  was  a  right  in  rem. 

The  grounds  of  Restitatio  were  either  those  ex- 
pressed in  the  Edict,  or  any  good  and  sufBcient 
cause:  "item  si  qua  alia  mihi  jnsta  causa  ease 
videbitur  in  integrum  lestituam,  quod  ejus  per 
L^es,  Plebisdta,  Senatusconsnlta,  Edicta,  Decreta 
Principnm  licebit**  (Dig.  4.  tit  6.  a.  I.) 

The  following  an  the  chief  casea  fai  which  a 
Restitatio  might  be  decreed. 

The  case  of  Vis  et  Metos.  If  a  man  did  an  act 
that  was  injurious  to  himself,  through  via  or  meta% 
the  act  wasnotfor  that  reason  invalid,  nor  was  it  oon- 
sidered  that  his  assent  was  wantmg  (Dig.  4.  tit  2. 
s.  21.  §  5) :  but  it  was  contra  bonoa  mores  to  allow 
sach  an  act  to  have  legal  eflfect  When  aman  had 
acted  under  the  influence  of  force,  or  reasonable 
fear  caused  by  the  acts  of  another  party,  he  had 
an  actio  quod  metus  causa  for  restitation  against 
the  party  who  was  the  wrongdoer,  and  also  against 
an  innocent  person  who  was  in  possession  of  any 
tiling  which  had  thus  been  got  finnn  him,  and  also 
agmnst  the  heredes  of  tiie  wrongdoer  if  they  were 
enriched  by  being  his  heredes  {qwrntMn  ad  see 
pervemt).  If  he  was  sued  in  respect  of  the  trans- 
action, he  could  defend  himself  by  an  exceptio 
quod  metus  causa.  The  actio  Quod  Metus  was 
given  by  the  Praetor  L.  Octavius,  a  contemporaiy 
of  Cicero.  (Compare  Cic.  m  Verr.  in.  65,  and  Dig. 
4.  tit  2.  s.  1.) 

The  case  of  Dolus.  When  a  man  was  fiandn- 
lentiy  induced  to  become  a  party  to  a  transaction, 
which  was  legal  in  all  respects,  saving  the  fiwid, 
he  had  his  actio  de  dole  xnalo  against  the  guilty 
pMenon  and  his  heredes,  so  £sr  as  they  were  made 
richer  by  the  finud,  for  the  restoration  of  the  thing 
of  whid  he  had  been  defrauded,  and  if  that  was 
not  possible,  for  compensation.  Against  a  third 
party  who  was  in  bona  fide  possession  of  the  tiling, 
he  had  no  action.  If  he  was  sued  in  respectof  the 
transaction,  he  could  defend  hxDuelf  by  the  excep- 
tio doli  maO.  (Compare  Dig.  4.  tit  S.) 

The  case  of  Minores  xxv.  annorom.  A  Minor 
conld  by  himself  do  no  l^ffl  act  for  which  the 
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anent  of  a  Tutor  or  Cmator  waf  required,  and 
therefore  if  he  did  Biich  act  hj  himself  no  Resti- 
tatio  was  necewarj.  If  the  Tutor  had  giyen  his 
Auctoritas,  or  the  Cuntor  his  assent,  the  trans- 
action waa  legally  hinding,  but  yet  the  Minor 
could  claim  Restitutio  if  he  had  sustained  injury 
by  the  transaction.  Gaius  (iy.  57)  gives  an  ex- 
ample, when  he  says  that  if  too  large  an  amount 
was  inserted  in  the  Condemnatio  of  the  Formula, 
the  matter  is  set  right  by  the  Praetor,  or  in  other 
words  **  reus  in  intesrum  restitnitur,**  but  if  too 
little  was  inserted  in  Uie  formula,  the  Praetor  would 
not  make  any  alteration  ;  ^  for,^  he  adds,  **'  the 
Praetor  more  readily  relicTes  a  defendant  than  a 
plaintiff ;  but  we  except  the  case  of  Minorca  xxr 
annorum,  for  the  Praetor  relieyes  persons  of  this 
class  in  all  cases  wherein  they  haye  committed 
error  (in  omnibus  rebus  lapsis)/* 

There  were  howeyer  cases  in  which  Minores  oould 
obtain  no  Restitutio  ;  for  instance,  when  a  Minor 
with  fraudulent  design  gaye  hiinself  out  to  be 
Major ;  when  he  confirmed  the  transaction  after 
coming  of  age  ;  and  in  other  cases.  The  benefit  of 
this  lUstitutio  belonged  to  the  heredes  of  the  Mi- 
nor, and  generally  also  to  imeties.  The  demand 
could  only  be  maide,  as  a  general  rule,  against  the 
person  with  whom  the  Minor  had  the  transaction 
and  his  heredes.  The  Minor  had  four  years  after 
attaining  his  majority,  in  which  he  could  sue.  The 
older  law  allowed  oiily  one  year.  If  the  time  had 
not  elapsed  when  he  died,  his  heres  had  the  benefit 
of  the  remaining  time,  which  was  reckoned  from 
the  time  adeundi  hereditatem ;  and  if  the  heres 
was  a  Minor,  from  the  time  of  his  attaining  his 
majority.  [Curator.] 

The  case  of  Absentia :  which  comprehends  not 
merely  absence  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word, 
but  absence  owing  to  madness  or  imprisonment, 
and  the  like  causes.  (Dig.  4.  tit  6.  a.  28.)  If  a 
man  had  sustained  injury  by  his  own  absentia,  he 
was  generally  intitled  to  restitutio,  if  the  absentia 
was  unayoidable :  if  it  was  not  nnayoidable,  he 
was  intitled  to  Restitutio,  either  if  he  could  haye 
no  redress  firom  his  Procurator,  or  was  not  blamable 
for  not  haying  appointed  one.  If  a  man  found 
that  he  might  sustain  damage  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  his  adyersary,  he  might  ayoid  that  by 
entering  a  protestation  in  due  form. 

The  case  of  Error,  Mistake,  comprehends  such 
error  as  cannot  be  imputed  as  blame  ;  and  in  such 
ease,  a  man  could  always  have  restitutio  when 
anotiier  was  enriched  by  his  loss.  The  erroris 
causae  probatio  somewhat  resembles  this  case. 
(Gains,  L  67—75.) 

The  case  of  Capitis  diminutio  through  adrogatio 
or  in  manum  conventio,  which  was  legally  followed 
by  the  extinction  of  aU  the  obligationes  of  the  per- 
son adrogated  or  in  manu.  The  Praetor  restored 
to  the  crediton  of  such  penons  their  former  rights. 
(C^ins,  iii.  83,  iy.  38.) 

The  case  of  alienatio  judicii  mutandi  causa  facta 
is  hardly  a  case  of  restitutio,  though  sometimes 
considered  such.  It  occurs  when  a  man  alienates 
a  thing  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  a  claimant  by 
substituting  for  himself  another  against  whom  the 
claimant  cannot  so  easily  prosecute  his  right.  In 
the  case  of  a  thing  which  the  Possessor  had  thus  I 
alienated,  the  Praetor  gaye  an  actio  in  foctum 
against  the  alienor  to  the  frtll  yalue  of  the  thing. 
If  a  man  assigned  a  claim  or  right  with  the  yiew 
of  injuring  his  adversary  by  giying  him  a  hazdar 
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claimant  to  deal  with,  the  adyersaiy  ooold  meet  tlie 
assignee,  when  he  sued,  with  an  exceptio  judicu 
mutandi  causa. 

The  case  of  alienatio  in  fiRaudem  creditorom 
fiuta.  (Dig.  42.  tit  8.)  When  a  man  waa  insol- 
vent (non  Bolyendo),  and  alienated  his  property  for 
the  purpose  of  injuring  his  creditors,  the  Praetor^ 
Edict  gave  the  creditors  a  remedy.  If  for  instance 
a  debt  was  paid  post  bona  posseasft,  it  waa  abso 
lutely  void,  for  the  efifect  of  the  Bonorum  Poascssio 
in  the  case  of  insolvency  was  to  put  all  the  credi- 
ton on  the  same  fix»ting.  If  any  alienation  was 
made  before  the  Bonorum  Possessio,  it  waa  valid 
in  some  cases.  A  debtor  might  reject  any  thh^ 
which  was  for  his  advantage,  for  the  Praetor^ 
edict  related  only  to  the  ^&ninution  of  hia  prapo^, 
and  not  to  ita  increase.  If  the  act  was  such  as  to 
diminish  his  property  (fraudationis  canaa)  the  cre- 
ditors, as  a  genial  rule,  were  intitled  to  hare  the 
act  undone.  A  creditor  who  exacted  his  just  deb^ 
waa  intitled  to  retain  it  The  acdo  by  whidi  the 
crediton  destroyed  the  effect  of  an  iUegal  aliena- 
tion was  called  Pauliana,  which  waa  brought  by 
the  Curator  bonorum  in  the  name  of  the  crediton^ 
for  the  restontioo  of  the  thinff  which  had  been  im- 
properly  aliened,  and  all  its  fruitSb  The  crediton 
wen  also  intitled  to  an  Interdictnm  fiaadatorinm 
in  order  to  get  poaaession  of  the  thing  that  had 
been  improperiy  aliened.  (Dig.  36.  tit  1.  s.  67.) 

In  the  Impoial  timea,  Restitutio  was  also  ap- 
plied to  the  remission  of  a  punishment  (Tac.  Anm. 
xiv.  12 ;  Plin*  Bp.  x.  64, 65 ;  Dig.  48.  tit  19.  a.  27) 
which  could  only  be  done  by  the  Imperial  grace. 

(Dig.  4.  tit  1—7  ;  44.  tit  4 ;  Paulua,  S.R.L 
tit  7—9  ;  Cod.  2.  tit  20—55  ;  Cod.  Theod.  2. 
tit  15,  16  ;  Mtthlenbruch,  DoeL  Pmdsdt. ;  Ma&- 
keldey,  LtMmd^  &c  12th  ed. ;  Rein,  DaaRamiadm 
Prmdrtdit ;  Rudorfl^  Zeitttkrift  /iir  GeaekiekL 
Raehitw.  xii  181,  UAerdie  OetamamkhB Fbrmd : 
Puchta,  Inti.  ii.  §  209.)  [G.  L.] 

RESTITUTO'RIA  ACTTIO.   [iNTBRcassia] 

RETIA'RII.    [Gladiatorbs,  p.  575,  b.] 

RETI'CULUM,  a  head-dxesa.  [CoVi^  ^ 
329,  a.] 

RETIS  and  RETE  ;  dim.  RETI'CULUM 
(SlicTvof ),  a  net  Nets  were  made  most  commonly 
of  flax  from  Egypt,  Colchis,  the  vicinity  of  the 
Cinyps  in  North  Africa,  and  some  oth^  places. 
Occasionally  they  were  of  hemp.  (Vant^  dt  R§ 
Rusi,  iii.  5.)  They  are  aometimea  called  Uma 
(Xira)  on  account  of  the  material  of  whidi  they 
consisted.  (Hom.  IL  v.  487  ;  Brandc,  AnaL  vl 
494,  495.)  The  meshes  (macM&ie,  Ovid.  JB/mL  v. 
19  ;  Varro,  de  ReRutt  iiL  11  ;  Nemeaiani, Qh9. 
302  ;  fip6xoi,  dim.  /Spox^^c^  Heliodor.  yL  p.  231, 
ed.  (jommelin.)  were  great  or  small  according  ts 
the  purpoaea  intended  ;  and  these  pmpoaea  wot 
very  various.  But  by  for  the  mMt  important  i^ 
plication  of  net-work  was  to  the  three  kbdred  arts 
of  fowling,  hunting,  and  fishing :  and  besides  the 
general  terms  used  alike  in  reference  to  all  then 
employments,  there  are  special  terms  to  be  explained 
under  each  of  these  heads. 

I.  In  fowling  the  use  of  nets  was  oompaativdy 
limited  (Aristoph.  Av,  528) ;  nevertheless  thmshes 
were  caught  in  them  (Hor.  J^)od.  ii.  S3,  34)  ;  and 
doves  or  pige(His  with  their  limbs  tied  up  or 
fastened  to  the  ground,  or  with  their  eyes  covered 
or  put  out,  were  confined  in  a  net,  in  order  that 
their  cries  might  allure  othen  into  the  saaie. 
(Aristoph.  Av,  1083.)    The  aadent  l^yptiBDB,as 
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wa  itaa  from  tha  pwntingi  in  lliab  ttanbt,  ooght 
biidiincIap-netL  (WilkiDMD,JtfaB.aw<CM.  toL 
iii.  pp.3*— 38,46.) 

n.  In  huntiiig  il  vbi  mini  to  citend  ueti  in  ■ 
ciirTcd  line  of  eanudenble  lengthi  u  u  in  put  to 
■uiTonnd  ■  apus  into  which  tba  be«ti  of  chaec, 
■nch  u  th«  bare,  the  boar,  the  deei,  the  lion,  mil 
the  bear,  wan  dnTcn  thtuugh  the  OHniiig  leh  aa 
one  lide.  (Aelian,  H.A.  ^  46  ;  Tibnlhu,  iy.  3. 
12;  Plin.  H.N.iii.  3.gS.)  Thii  iiiige  of  ueti 
wai  flanked  bj  cordi,  (o  which  fnlhen  dyed 
Bcarlet  aad  of  other  bright  colonn  were  tied,  »  ai 
to  flan  and  Butter  in  the  wind.  The  hunteti  thm 
lallkd  foith  with  their  dogi,  diilodged  the  aniinala 
&om  tbeii  corert*,  and  bj  ihonti  and  barking 
diDve  them  fint  within  the  /ormido,  aa  the  appa- 
nttu  of  itring  and  feathen  waa  eaUed,  and  then, 
■a  they  were  Kared  with  thia  rf  peaianca,  within 
the  ciienil  of  the  nela,  Splendid  deiciiiniona  of 
this  acene  are  giTen  in  aome  of  the  following  paa- 
aage^  all  of  which  allnde  to  the  apadoaa  endonin 
of  nel-worL  {Viig,  Oemy.  iii.  411—113,  Am.  It, 
1-21,  161— 169,x.707— 71ii  OTid.Epu*.  ix.  41, 
42,  T,  19, 20}  Clppi«n,CyfciT,120— 123;  Enrip, 
Aaoaiae,  B2 1—832.)  ThsaccomponjiiiBHOodcDta 
ars  talcea  from  two  baa-relieli  in  the  ejection  of 
ancient  matblei  at  lace-Blandell 


mlden  a  large  net,  which  ii  in- 


tended to  be  Kt  ap  a«  alreadj  deaoibad.  (TibuUoi, 
L  4.  49,  60  ;  Sen.  H^fol.  L  1.  44  ;  Pioprat.  ir.  2. 
32.)  The  fonmoit  ienant  holdi  by  a  leaah  a  dog, 
which  ia  eager  to  ponoe  the  game.  In  the  middle 
Ggon  the  net  ii  Kt  np.  At  each  end  of  it  itandi 
a  watchman  holding  a  ita^    (Oppian,  Cfntg.  It. 


124.)  B«ng  intended  to  take  nch  large  qoadra- 
peda  ai  boan  and  doer  (which  are  aeen  within  it), 
the  mcihea  are  Teiy  wide  (rdia  mro,  Viig.  Am. 
ir.  131  ;  Hot.  .^poil.  ii.  33).  Thanetii  luppartod 
bj  three  ilakoa  (ariUucif,  Oppian,  Ogvg.  it.  67, 
Ac  i  PoUoi,  T.  SI  i  ammm,  Oiallai,  CjMg.  87  ; 
mn,  Lucas,  ir.  439).  To  diip«e  the  net*  m  thii 
manner  waa  called  rt&a  poiun  (Viig.  Qtorg.  i. 
307),  or  rttia  b-rfen  (Orid.  AtL  Amat.  L  4S). 
Comparing  it  with  the  itature  of  the  attendant!. 


%t     The 


the  net  to  be  betwe 
npper  border  of  th 
wWch  WB»  called  aafXir.    (Xen. 


Vmat,  tL  9.)  The  Bgnree  in  the  following  woodcnt 
repreaent  two  men  carrring  the  net  home  after 
the  ehace ;  the  itakea  for  anpporting  it,  two  of 
which  the;  hold  in  their  handi,  an  forked  at  the 
lop,  ai  ii  eipieaied  by  the  ternu  for  them  already 

Bemdaa  the  neti  uaed  to  incloae  woodi  ai 

ti  or  other  large  tiacta  of  country  two  additional 

' ~'     id  by  thaaa  anthoii  who  tiMt  — 


hunUng.  All  the  three  are  mentioned  together  by 
Xenophon  (aimin,  traie,  <fHc«i,  ii,  4),  and  by 
Nemeaiwini  (.Oymig.  299,  BOO). 

The  two  additional  klnda  were  placed  at  into^ 
TBla  in  the  ame  eircnit  with  the  large  himting-Qel 
or  haje.  The  mad-net  {flaga,  irtttar)  waa  moch 
leaa  than  the  othen,  and  waa  placed  acnaa  nada 
and  narrow  openinga  between  boahea.  The  pstae- 
01  tunnel-net  (aunt,  Hpmi)  wai  made  with  a  big 
(.wpi^a^o.,  Xen.  dt  Pmai.  Ti.  7},  intended  to 
receiTB  the  animal  when  chaaed  towarda  the  extrs- 
mity  of  the  indomiB.  Within  thii  hag,  if  womay 
«  call  it,  were  placed  branchea  of  treea,  to  keep  It 
eijuided  and  to  decoy  the  aniniala  by  making  it 
inTiaible-  Tbe  words  ipttvt  or  cattit  are  uied  me- 
taphorically (0  denote  tome  cetlaln  method  of  do- 
atnictioiv,  and  are  more  particularty  applied,  aa 
well  at  ifi^ilXiiiFr^r,  which  will  be  eiphuned 
inunediatelj,  to  the  large  ibawl  in  which  Clytem- 
neatra  enreloped  her  htuband  in  orda  to  mordet 
him.  (AticbyL  J$(n.lOS6,  1346,1363,  CaonL 
486,  Ewnai.  119.) 

III.  Piihing-neta  (iAitvrijd  BficTvo,  Died.  Sic. 
iriL  43,  p.  193,  W«aa.)w<!reofiii  different  kinda, 
which  ai«  ennmeiatad  by  Oppian  {Hal  iiL  80 — B3) 

T£»  tiitir  iiiflt\iiinpa,TiSi  yfi^i  aoA^rrai, 

rirm»t  t",  iff  i»ox»l*»(«TT<'i,  *W  aoAt^ 

'AAAa  I)  KuiKfyiKVvai  Kakiiituna. 


iLfi^tKiiFTpar,  or  outina-net  (Jmda,  jbea/uK, 
nfaaonfam)  and  the  irarr^,  Le.  the  ^ag-net,  or 
teaa  (ftvgtim,  laid.  Hiap.  Or^.  lii.  6  ;  tra^ila, 


!IBCI  form  and  Die  of 
..    ,     .  „  ipaiatiTe  utili^  may 

be  inferred  &am  the  nentjon  of  it  in  conjunction 
with  the  aeon  and  caetiiig-net  by  Artemidorai  (iL 
14}  and  Plutarch  (vtpl  titun.  toL  t.  p.  838,  ed. 
Sleph.).  We  know  no  more  of  the  -jiriyaiuir, 
(Heaych.  >.  d.  ;  Aeichyl.  ^^om.  362.)  The  iititjdl 
waa  a  landing-net,  i^de  with  a  hoop  (aiicAai) 
laitened  to  a  pole,  and  perhapa  prorided  alio  with 
the  meana  of  cloaing  the  circular  apertnre  at  the 
top.  (Oppiu),  HiU.  il.  261.)  The  metaphorical 
UM  of  the  term  ifi^e/iiivtpor  hai  been  alreadj 
mentioned.  That  it  denoted  a  outing-net  may  t« 
concluded  both  from  iti  etymology  and  &om  tha 

anthoti.  (Heaiod,  Scut.  Hire.  213—2)6  ;  Herad. 
L  141 ;  Pi  cilL  10  ;  la.  lii.  B  ;  Hab.  L  16—17 
(LXX.  and  Vulgate  leniona)  ;  Ht.  liatt.iT.  16; 
St.  Mark,  L  16.)  Moneipedally  the  caating-nel, 
being  alwaya  pear^ibaped  or  eonjcal,  waa  luitad  to 
the  oae  mcotlciiied  imdtc  tha  artiijo  Cohofiuu, 
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Its  Latin  namet  are  found  in  the  paiaages  of  Vir- 
gil^ Geofgics,  and  of  the  Volgate  Bible  aboye  re- 
ierred  to,  in  Phmtna,  Atuur.  I  1.  87,  TVm.  I  1. 
14  ;  and  in  laid.  Hisp.  Orig,  zix.  6. 

The  English  term  teem  (which  ia  also  in  the 
■onth  of  England  prononnoed  and  spelt  mum,  as  in 
French),  has  been  bronght  into  oar  language  by  a 
oQiruption  of  the  Greek  trayiiyfi  through  the  Vul- 
gate bible  (tagma)  and  the  Anglo-Saxon.  (Exek. 
ZXTL  5,14,  zlyii.  10 ;  St.  Matt  xiii.  47,48 ;  St  John 
zzL  6---11.)  This  net,  which,  as  now  used  both 
by  the  Anibians  and  by  our  own  fishermen  in 
domwall,  is  sometimes  half  a  mile  long,  was  pro- 
bably of  equal  dimensions  among  the  ancients,  for 
they  speak  of  it  as  nearly  taking  in  the  compass 
of  a  whole  bay.  (Horn.  Od.  tdL  884—387  ;  Alci- 
phron,  117,  18.)  This  drcumstanee  well  illus- 
trates the  application  of  the  teim  to  describe  the 
besieging  of  a  dty :  to  encircle  a  city  by  an  unin- 
terrupted line  of  soldiers  was  called  trtgyTtPtCtiy. 
(Herod.  iiL  145,  Ti  31 ;  Plato,  ds  Leg,  iiL  m6 
fim. ;  Heliodorus,  rii  p.  304,  ed.  CommelmL)  The 
use  of  corks  (^AXol,  eortiees  w6enjn,  Sidon. 
ApoUin.  Epui.n,2;  Plm.  ff.N,  xyL  &  s.  13) 
to  support  the  top,  and  of  leads  (jioXiB^iSts)  to 
keep  down  the  bottom,  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers  (Ovid.  TVitL  iii.  4. 11,  12  ;  Aelian, 
ff.  il.  xii.  43  ;  Pansan.  viii.  12.  §  1),  and  is  clearly 
exhibited  in  some  of  the  paintings  in  Egyptian 
tombs.  Leads,  and  pieces  of  wood  serring  as  floats 
instead  of  corks,  stiU  remain  on  a  sean  which  is 
preserved  in  the  fine  collection  of  Egyptian  anti- 
quities at  Berlin.  (See  Yates,  TeKtrmum  AnU- 
ipuim^  Appendix  C.)  [J.  T.] 

REUS.     [AcTOB ;  0bligationb8»  p.  658.J 

REX  (/3a<riXc^i,  tfyoO*  king.  1.  Geuk.  In  the 
earliest  ages  of  Greece,  of  wuch  we  have  any  au- 
thentic records,  we  find  the  kingly  fiirm  of  goTetn- 
ment  eTerywhere  prevalent  On  this  point  we  may 
safely  trust  the  pictures  of  society  found  in  the 
Homeric  poems ;  for  whaterer.  amount  of  historical 
truth  there  may  be  in  the  legends  which  form  their 
subject,  there  cannot  be  the  smallest  question  that 
the  poems  present  a  fiiiihiul  reflection  of  the  feel- 
ings, condition  and  manners  of  the  society  in  the 
age  of  which  they  were  composed. 

Whether  in  early  times  abtoUiU  monarchies  ex- 
isted in  Greece,  we  have  no  historical  data  for 
determining.  The  first  of  which  we  can  trace  the 
features  are  hendUaqf  numartHdet  with  UmH/ed 
fimetiom  (irp6r€^¥  8i  litratf  M  fifrois  yipairi 
varpiKtd  /ScuriAcuu,  Thnc.  i.  13  ;  i^  ir€(A  robs 
iiptaXxohs  xp^^o^'  IfiaffiXtla]  ^v  Mmtnr  ftkp  iwl 
ruri  8*  &purfjL4you^  Arist  PoL  iii  10,  ed.  GottL 
14,  ed.  Bekker  ;  comp.  Dionys.  Halic.  7.  74). 
By  this  we  are  to  understand,  not  only  that  the 
kings  were  themselves  under  the  control  of  law  or 
custom,  but  that  only  a  portion  of  the  functions  of 
politiod  sovereignty  wero  in  their  hands.  This  is 
the  fourth  species  of  /ScuriAcIa  which  Aristotle  re- 
cognises ;  the  others  being,  a.  the  royalty  of  the 
Spartan  kings ;  &  the  royalty  of  barbarian  kings 
(an  hereditary  despotism  administered  according  to 
law)  ;  e.  the  government  of  an  aesymnetes  (Arist 
PoL  iii.  9  or  14).  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  the  Grecian  kings  of  the  heroic  age  wero 
eonskiutional  kingS|  or  were  responsible  to  their 
subjects  in  any  recognised  sense.  Their  authority 
was  founded  purely  on  the  personal  feeling  and 
reverence  entertained  for  them  by  their  subjects, 
and  its  limitatioos  wero  derived  not  from  any  de- 
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finite  scheme,  or  written  code,  but  from  the  Coice  ef 
traditionary  usage,  and  the  natural  rn4inmu>»  of  tlie 
circumstances  in  which  the  kings  wen  pbwed,  ao^ 
rounded  as  they  wero  by  a  body  of  chiefr  or  nobles, 
whose  power  was  but  little  inferior  to  that  of  the 
kings  themselves.  Even  the  title  0affiXTi€s  is  ap- 
plied to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  king  (Hom.  IL  ii 
86,  Od,  i.  894,  viL  55,  viiL  391).  The  main- 
tenance  of  regal  authority  doubtless  depended 
greatly  on  the  possessiaa  of  personal  8iq)eri(«ty  in 
bravery,  military  prowess,  wisdom  in  council  and 
eloquence  in  debate.  When  old  age  had  bhmtcd 
his  powers  and  activity,  a  king  ran  a  great  chanee 
of  losing  his  influence.  {Od,  xi.  496  ;  comp.  IL 
xiL  310,  &C.)  There  was,  however,  an  undefined 
notion  of  a  sort  of  divine  right  connected  with  the 
kingly  office  (4k  8i  Aihs  /ScuriXncr,  Hesiod.  J%9og. 
96 ;  compi  Hom.  Od.  xL  255.  Hence  the  epithet 
8iorfic^s,  so  commonly  applied  to  kings  in  HomerX 
This,  in  most  cases,  was  probably  strengthened  by 
a  bdief  in  the  divine  descent  of  kingly  fiimilifa 

Besides  the  more  ordinary  kingly  accomplish- 
ments, there  were  various  others,  jHroficiency  in 
which  gave  increased  dignity  and  consideratioo 
even  to  a  king.  To  be  a  skilful  carpenter  or 
ploughman  was  considered  not  unworthy  of  being 
made  a  matter  of  boast  (Horn.  Od,  t.  246,  xviii 
365,  xxiiL  188).  Prowess  in  boxing  and  other 
athletic  exereises  was  more  closely  connected  with 
superiority  in  the  use  of  arms.  (Od.  viiL  180,  &c. 
IL  xxiii.  257,  &c) 

Aristotle  (L  e.)  mentions,  as  the  functions  of  the 
kings  in  the  heroic  age,  tiie  leadership  in  war,  the 
offering  of  such  sacrifices  as  were  not  appropriated 
to  particular  priests,  and  the  duty  of  deciding 
judicial  causes^  But  both  in  the  field  and  in  the 
agora  the  king  always  appears  in  connection  with  the 
/SovXil,  or  council  of  chiefr  and  elders,  of  which  he 
acts  as  president  Even  before  Troy  Agamemnon 
submits  his  plans  to  the  assembled  chieftains  and 
soldiers  {IL  iL  53,  &c  x.  195,  &c).  The  restrictive 
influence  of  these  assemblies  was,  however,  rather 
indirect  than  ostensible.  The  chieftains  or  princes 
merely  offer  their  advice  {IL  ix.  95,  &.&),  and  the 
multitude  assembled  outside  the  circle  in  which 
they  sit  take  no  part  in  the  deliberationsi  They 
only  listen,  and  sometimes  applaud  {IL  iL  100 ; 
Aristot  ap,  Schol.  ad  IL  ix.  17).  StiU  less  is 
the  matter  in  hand  pot  in  any  formal  way  to  the 
vote  of  either  the  fiouKii^  or  the  assembly  of  freemen. 
The  assemblies  described  in  the  second  book  of  the 
Iliad  and  the  second  book  of  the  Odyssey  will 
give  a  good  idea  of  their  natureu  In  judicial  trials 
the  council  of  elders  seems  always  to  have  held  a 
prominent  place.  {IL  xviil  504  ;  Heaiod.  7%tog. 
85,  Op,  0t  2>.  37.)  Theoretically  the  goven- 
ment  of  the  heroic  age  was  in  the  strictest  sense 
monarohical  (see  especially  the  remaricable  pas- 
sage IL  ii  204).  Hero  and  there  the  poet  repre- 
sents kings  as  using  language  which  would  imply  a 
power  on  the  part  of  the  kmg  to  deal  with  his  do- 
minions and  subjects  in  a  very  summaiy  manner 
(see  the  ofier  of  Agamemnon  to  make  over  to 
Achilles  seven  dties^  IL  ix.  153  ;  and  of  Menelaai, 
to  depopulate  one  of  his  towns  to  make  room  fior 
Ulysses,  Od,  iv.  176).  No  doubt  the  power  of 
different  kings  varied*  and  in  the  absence  of  definite 
constitutional  restrictions  the  actual  amount  of 
power  in  the  hands  of  each  depended  mainly  oo 
his  individual  qualifications  and  address.  The 
caaes,  however,  must  hava  been  estranely  wut  ia 
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which  It  approached  to  absolute  power  {vaiAiwrt' 
XkCa).  Eyen  the  roioe  of  the  commoiialty  carried 
a  moral  weight  with  it  that  ensured  some  degree  of 
Mpect  for  it  (xaX<^  Hftrnt  ^/us,  Od,  st.  239, 
Ti  -273). 

Besides  such  pritate  property  as  the  king  might 
possess,  he  had  the  use  of  a  domain  attached  to 
the  reg^  office.  (OdL  zL  185.)  The  rtfihrii  here 
spoken  of  are  different  firom  the  leHtfuera^  or  mi- 
fate  property  of  the  fionily,  which  Telemachns 
would  retain,  eren  if  excluded  from  the  throne, 
and  so  deprired  of  the  use  of  the  royal  domain. 
{Od,  I  402.)  There  were  also  stated  dmea  (b4- 
uurres)^  which  formed  an  important  item  in  the 
king^s  emoluments  (hence  termed  Xiwo^kxI,  IL  iz. 
156, 298).  But  besides  these  a  large  put  of  his 
rerenues  was  deriyed  from  pi^etemtt  (Scrriwu  or 
Sdpa),  which  appear  to  haye  been  giyen  on  most 
occasions  on  which  his  aid  or  protection  was  in- 
yoked  {IL  iz.  155,  zvii.  225).  The  characteristic 
emblem  of  the  kingly  office  was  the  fftofwrpw  (JL 
ii.  101,  206).    [ScBPTEUM.] 

It  was  doubtless  seldom  Uiat  the  rule  of  here- 
ditary succession  was  infringed  upon,  though  the 
case  of  Telemachus  {Od,  i.  386,  &c)  indicates  that 
under  peculiar  circumstances  the  idea  of  departing 
from  it  might  be  entertamed.  But  eyen  here  the 
presumptiye  right  of  Telemachus  is  admitted.  Such 
a  departure  from  the  ordinary  rule,  howeyer, 
marks  a  considerBble  decline  in  the  kingly  power, 
and  adyanoe  on  the  part  of  the  nobles.  At  a  later 
period  we  find  kings  depriyed  of  their  throne  for 
misoondnct,  as  in  the  case  of  Thymoetes  in  Attica. 
At  a  later  period  than  the  Homeric  age  the  fret  of 
responsibility  was  regarded  as  oonstitutmg  the  dif  • 
ference  between  a  king  and  a  tyrant  ( Arist.  Poi,  iy. 
8).  Hence  at  Argps  Pheidon  is  called  a  hfrtni^, 
though  he  was  a  legitimate  successor  to  the  throne, 
becaose  he  acquired  for  himself  despotic  authority. 

Our  information  respecting  the  Grecian  kings  in 
the  more  historical  age  is  not  ample  or  minute 
enough  to  enable  us  to  draw  out  a  detailed  scheme 
of  their  frmctions.  The  rising  influence  of  the 
nobles  gradually  reduced  these  to  narrower  and 
narrower  limits  till  at  last  the  establishment  of 
aristocratical  or  oligarchical  goyeznments  became 
almost  uniyemL  Respecting  the  kings  of  Sparta 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Ephori.  As 
an  Ulustntion  of  the  gradual  limitation  of  the  pre- 
fogatiyes  of  the  king  or  chief  magistrate,  the  reader 
may  consult  the  aitide  Abchon.  The  title  Bo- 
tUem$  was  sometimes  applied  to  an  officer  who  dis- 
charged the  priestly  functions  of  the  more  ancient 
kings,  as  in  Athens  [ArchonJ,  Delphi  (Plut 
Quaed,  Or,  7.  p.  177),  Siphnos  (Isocr.  ad  CalUm, 
p.  685),  Megara  (Chandler,  Marm,  Own.  2,  82), 
Chalcedon  (Caylus,  ReeueiL,  &c  ii.  55),  Cyzicus 
(id.  il  71,  72X  and  Samothrace  (Liy.  zly.  5). 
(K.  F.  Hermann,  Lekfimeh  dtr  grieck,  StaataaUer- 
Aiimer,  §§  53--55  ;  Wachsmuth,  fre&midU  J^ 
terOmmthmde^  §§  88,  43  ;  Thirlwall,  HisL  of 
OreeoBf  oc.  yi  z. ;  Grote,  HitL  of  Greeee^  c.  zz. 
yoL  ii.  p.  79,  Ac.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

2.  Roman.  Rome  was  originally  goyemed  by 
kings.  All  the  ancient  writers  agree  in  repre- 
senting the  king  as  elected  by  the  people  for  life, 
and  as  yoluntanly  entrusted  by  them  with  the 
snpreme  power  in  the  state.  No  reference  is  made 
to  the  heieditaiy  principle  in  the  election  of  the 
first  four  kings  ;  and  it  is  not  until  the  fifth  king 
Tarquinins  Priscus  obtained  the  loyereignty,  that 
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anything  is  said  about  the  children  of  the  deceased 
king.  Consequently  the  ancient  writers  state  that 
the  king  was  chosen  on  aoooont  of  his  rirtnes  and 
not  his  descent  (Cic.  de  Rep,  ii.  12 ;  Appian,  B,  C 
L  98).  It  is  true  that  in  the  case  of  Romulus  the 
genuine  legend  makes  no  mention  of  his  election  to 
the  royalty  ;  and  one  of  the  acntest  modem  writers 
on  the  history  of  the  Roman  constitution  has 
ayailed  himself  of  this  drcumstanoe  to  support  his 
theory,  that  the  Roman  king  was  not  elected  by  the 
people,  but  derived  his  power  immediately  firom 
the  gods,  and  that  this  power  deyoWed  upon  the 
senate  at  his  death,  and  was  transmitted  in  all  its 
integrity  to  the  nezt  king  by  means  of  the  inter- 
reges  (Rubino,  Unienuekunffen  ilier  RiMieke  Per- 
fatnmgj  p.  107,  &c).  Our  limits  will  not  permit 
us  to  enter  into  an  ezamination  of  this  theory.  It 
rests  to  a  great  eztent  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  Patres  in  the  early  Roman  constitution  were 
the  senate  ;  and  it  foils  if  it  can  beproyed  tiiat  the 
Patres  in  the  earliest  times  were  we  same  as  the 
whole  body  of  the  patricians.  We  think  that  W.  A. 
Becker  (Handbuek  der  Romimskm  AUerAiimtr)  has 
established  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  hitter  is  the 
true  meaning  of  the  Patres,  and  that  the  conmion 
yiew  is  correct,  which  represents  the  king  as  yolun- 
tarily  entrusted  by  the  people  with  the  supreme 
power. 

Since  the  people  had  conferred  the  regal  power, 
it  returned  to  tnem  upon  the  death  of  the  king. 
As  in  modem  states  it  is  held  that  the  king  neyer 
dies,  in  Uke  manner  in  Rome  the  yacant  place  was 
instantly  filled  up.  But  as  a  new  king  could 
not  be  immediately  appointed,  an  Interrez  forth- 
with stepped  into  his  putce.  The  necessity  for  an 
immediate  successor  to  the  king  arose  from  the 
circumstance  that  ho  alone  had  had  the  power  of 
taking  the  anspida  on  behalf  of  the  state  ;  and  as 
the  aumida  deyoWed  upon  the  people  at  his  death, 
it  was  imperstiye  upon  them  to  create  a  magistrate, 
to  whom  they  could  delegate  the  anspida  and 
who  would  thus  possess  the  power  of  mediating 
between  the  gods  and  the  state.  Originally  the 
people  consisted  only  of  the  patres  or  patricii ; 
and  accordingly,  on  the  death  of  the  kmg,  we 
read  r$a  ad  patret  redU  (Liy.  i  32),  or,  what  is 
nearly  the  same  thing,  atupida  adpairet  redemU, 
[AuouR,  pb  177.]  The  interrez  was  elected  by 
ihe  whole  body  of  the  patricians,  and  he  appointed 
(prodebat)  his  successor,  as  it  was  a  rule  that  the 
first  interrez  could  not  hold  the  oomitia  for  the 
election ;  but  it  frequently  happened  that  the 
second  interrez  aroointed  a  third,  the  third  a 
fourth,  and  so  on,  till  the  election  took  place.  This 
was  the  custom  under  the  republic ;  and  there 
would  hftye  been  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
practice  was  different  during  the  kmgly  period,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  account  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  interreges  after  the  death  of  Romulus,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  senate  was  diyided  into  de- 
curies  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  the  interregnum 
between  them.    [Intxr&bx.] 

The  Intezrez  presided  oyer  the  comitia  curiata, 
which  was  assembled  for  the  election  of  the  king. 
He  had  previously  agreed  with  the  soiate  upon 
the  person  who  was  to  be  proposed  to  the  comitia 
as  king ;  for  it  is  inconceivable  that  he  had  the 
absolute  power  of  selecting  whatever  person  he 
chose,  as  Dionysius  states  in  some  passages.  The 
person  whom  the  senate  had  selected  was  proposed 
by  the  interrez  to  the  people  in  a  regular  nyotfS; 
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wiiich  the  peoole  could  only  accept  or  rejeeti  for 
ibey  had  not  toe  initiatiYe  and  could  not  them- 
•elyeg  propose  any  name.  If  the  people  voted  in 
fiiYOor  of  the  rogation,  they  were  aaid  enan  ngtm^ 
and  their  acceptance  of  him  was  called  ju»tu» 
poptiU,  (Dionys.  iT.  40,  80  ;  Lir.  I  22, 82  ;  Cia 
de  Rep.  ii  17,  21.)  But  the  kiag  did  not  imme- 
diately enter  upon  his  office.  Two  other  acts  had 
still  to  take  place  before  he  was  invested  with  the 
fall  regal  aathoiity  and  power.  First,  his  mat^- 
ratio  had  to  be  performed,  as  it  was  necessary  to 
obtain  the  divine  will  respecting  his  appointment 
by  means  of  the  auspices,  since  he  was  the  high 
priest  of  the  people.  This  ceremony  was  performed 
by  an  angnr,  who  conducted  the  newly-elected 
king  to  the  ar»^  or  dtadel,  and  there  placed  him  on 
a  stone  seat  with  his  foce  turned  to  the  south, 
while  the  people  waited  below  in  anxious  suspense 
until  the  augur  announced  that  the  gods  had  sent 
the  fayouiable  tokens  confirming  the  king  in  his 
priestly  character.  (Liy.  u  18 ;  Plut  Num,  7.) 
The  inauguratio  did  not  confer  upon  him  the  aus- 
picia ;  for  these  he  obtained  by  his  election  to  the 
royalty,  as  the  comitia  were  held  ctu^neato.  It 
simply  had  reference  to  his  priestly  character,  as  al> 
ready  remarked,  and  consequently  did  not  take 
place  in  the  case  of  the  republican  magistrates, 
tiiough  the  regtacrorvm  and  other  priests  were  in- 
augurated. The  passage  of  Dionysius  (iL  6),  which 
is  quoted  in  the  article  Inauguratio  to  prove  that 
the  republican  magistrates  were  inaugurated,  refers 
only  to  their  taking  the  auspices  on  ue  morning  of 
the  day  on  which  they  ent^ed  upon  their  office. 
(Comp.  Becker,  lind.  vol  il  pt  i  p.  314.)  The 
second  act  which  had  to  be  performed  was  the 
conferring  of  the  imperium  upon  the  king.  The 
curiae  had  only  determined  by  their  previous  vote 
who  was  to  be  king,  and  had  not  by  that  act  be- 
stowed the  necessary  power  upon  him  ;  they  had, 
therefore,  to  grant  him  the  imperium  by  a  distinct 
vote.  Accordingly  the  king  himself  proposed  to 
the  curiae  a  tear  atrkUa  de  imperio^  and  the  curiae 
by  voting  in  fovour  of  it  gave  him  the  imperium. 
{CicdeRep.  il  13,  17,  18,  20,  21.)  The  reason 
of  this  double  vote  of  the  curiae  is  dear  enough. 
The  imperium  could  only  be  conferred  upon  a 
determinate  person.  It  was  necessary,  therefore, 
first  to  determine  who  was  to  be  the  person  who 
was  capable  of  receiving  the  imperium  ;  and 
when  this  was  determined,  the  imperium  was 
granted  to  him  by  a  special  vote.  Livy  in  his 
first  book  makes  no  mention  of  the  lem  curiata  ds 
imperioy  but  he  uses  the  expressions  patns  audorea 
fiaraUy  pains  auctons  faOL  (Liv.  L  17,  22,  32.) 
That  these  expressions,  however,  are  equivalent  to 
the  lem  euriaia  ds  tiitperio  in  the  kingly  period  is 
shown  by  Becker,  an  abstract  of  whose  explana- 
tion is  given  under  Auctor. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  the  extent  of  the 
king^s  powers,  as  the  andent  writers  naturally 
ju^d  of  the  kingly  period  by  their  own  repub- 
lican constitution,  and  frequeniiy  assigned  to  the 
king,  the  senate,  and  the  comitia  of  the  curiae,  the 
respective  powers  and  fimctions  which  were  only 
true  in  reference  to  the  consuls,  the  senate,  and  the 
comitia  of  their  own  time.  Most  modem  writers 
have  represented  the  supreme  power  as  residiag  in 
the  people,  and  have  regarded  the  kmg,  to  a  great 
extent,  as  the  executive  of  the  senate  and  the  curiae ; 
but  this  view  of  the  limited  nature  of  the  kin^*s 
poweii  is  stroi^ly  attacked,  and  we  may  say  dis- 
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proved,  by  the  masteriy  investigations  of  Rufafaw. 
For  whatever  exception  may  be  taken  to  many  of 
his  propositions,  no  one  can  examine  his  arguments 
without  feding  convinced  that  the  king  possessed 
the  supreme  power  in  the  earliest  times,  and  that 
the  senate  and  the  ccmiitia  of  the  curiae  were  very 
slight  checks  upon  its  exercise.  In  the  first  place, 
the  king  alone  possessed  the  right  of  taking  the 
auspices  on  behalf  ol  the  state  ;  and  as  no  public 
busmess  of  any  kind  could  be  performed  without 
the  approbation  of  the  gods  expressed  by  the 
auspices,  the  king  stood  as  mediator  between  the 
gods  and  the  people,  and  in  an  early  stage  of  so- 
ciety must  necesrarily  have  been  regarded  with 
religious  awe.  [Augur.]  He  was  thus  at  the 
head  of  the  national  religion ;  and  the  priests,  who 
are  in  all  nations  most  jealous  of  their  exdnsive 
rights  and  privileges,  acknowledged  that  they  were 
originally  instituted  by  the  king,  and  learnt  firam 
him  their  religious  rites.  Thus  Romulus  is  not 
only  said  to  have  established  the  augurs,  but  to 
have  been  himsdf  the  best  of  all  augurs  (Cic.  de 
Dio,  L  2) ;  and  the  institution  of  the  poatifi  in 
like  manner  was  not  only  attributed  to  Noma 
Pompilius,  but  they  are  said  to  have  been  taught 
by  this  king  the  whde  doctrine  of  Uie  public  and 
private  sacra,  the  arrangement  of  the  calendar,  the 
division  of  days  mio/iuti  and  n^aeti^  in  one  word 
the>t  pom^idwn,  (Liv.  I  19,  20  ;  Cic.  dit  R^ 
il  14  ;  Dionys.  il  72.;  Plut  Nwm.  12.) 

Secondly,  the  people  surrendered  to  Uie  king  the 
supreme  military  and  judicial  authority  by  con- 
feiring  the  imperiMni  upon  him.  It  is  true  that 
the  imperium  was  granted  to  the  consuls  in  like 
manner ;  but  the  imperium,  though  the  same  nonu- 
nally,  was  in  reality  limited  in  its  exercise,  as 
the  consuls  at  the  end  of  their  year  of  office  be- 
came private  persons  again,  and  might  be  brought 
to  trial  for  acts  which  they  had  performed  during 
their  consulship.  In  addition  to  which  various 
laws  were  passed  for  the  protection  of  the  citizens 
against  the  arbitrary  use  of  their  power,  none  of 
which  existed  in  the  kingly  period.  The  wqte- 
rium  is  usually  defined  to  be  the  exercise  of  militazy 
authority  (imperivrnj  sine  quo  res  miUtarie  ad- 
ministrari^  teneri  eaxrdtus^  bdlmngeri  mm  potest, 
Cic.  Phil,  V.  16  ;  comp.  Liv.  v.  52  ;  Cia  de  Leg. 
Agr.  il  12) ;  but  this  definition  simply  arises  firom 
the  foct  that  the  writers  are  thinking  of  the  im- 
perium of  the  consula,  who  were  deprived  of  ju- 
dicial power  in  the  dty  of  Rome,  and  within  die 
first  milestone  from  it,  fi:om  the  time  of  the  insti- 
tution of  the  praetonhip.  (Liv.  iv.  42  ;  (3aius,  iv. 
104.)  But  the  praetors  also  had  the  imperium 
conferred  upon  them  by  a  lex  curiata,  and  it  was 
by  possession  of  the  imperium  that  they  were 
alone  qualified  to  pronounce  a  jmdicimm  tegjoimtm, 
at  all  events  in  criminal  cases.  It  must,  there- 
fore, be  recollected,  that  the  king  was  not  only  the 
commander  in  war,  but  the  supreme  jadge  in  peace. 
Seated  on  his  throne  in  the  comitium,  ne  admin- 
istered justice  to  all  comers,  and  dedded  in  all 
cases  which  were  brought  before  him,  dvil  as  well 
as  criminal  The  opinion  of  Puchta  {lusiH.  vol  I 
p.  140,  &&),  that  private  suits  were  not  dedded  by 
the  kmg,  but  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
pontifis,  rests  on  no  suffident  authori^,  and  is  re- 
futed by  the  tale  of  the  pretoided  dispute  which 
was  brought  before  Tarquinius  Priscus  by  the  mur- 
derers of  that  king.  (Liv.  I  40.)  If  we  are  to 
place  reliance  upon  Livy,  the  king  did  not  admin* 
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ister  jmtioe  alone,  but  was  fettered  by  a  eonsUmm^ 
nnoe  it  is  brought  forward  as  a  reproach  against 
Tarquinius  Snperbus,  cogtutiones  ee^ntalivm  rentm 
1  tme  amtiliii  per  se  aohu  eaxreebai  (Lir.  i.  47)  ; 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  beliere  in  the  existence  of 
inch  a  consilium  in  the  times  of  the  early  kings,  or 
if  it  did  exist,  it  must  have  been  a  body  simply  to 
advise  the  king,  and  could  not  hare  had  the  power 
of  controlling  him,  as  he  administered  justice  in 
▼irtae  of  his  possessing  the  impoium.  There  is 
moreover  no  case  recorded  in  which  the  consilium 
had  any  share  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
From  the  decision  of  the  king  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  appeal  {provoeaHo).  This  is  in- 
deed denied  by  Niebnhr,  who  maintains  that  in 
all  cases  affecting  the  caput  of  a  Roman  citizen, 
an  i^peal  lay  uom  the  king  to  the  people  in 
the  comitia  of  the  curiae,  and  who  further  argues 
that  this  was  an  ancient  right  of  the  patricians, 
and  was  extended  to  the  plebs  by  the  Lex  Va- 
leria, enacted  at  the  establishment  of  the  re- 
public It  is  true  that  the  ancient  writers  refer 
the  institution  of  the  protfocoHo  to  the  kingly 
period  (Liv.  i.  26,  viii  33  ;  Cic  pro  Mil,  3  ;  Val. 
Max.  vL  3.  §  6,  viii.  1.  §  1  ;  Festns,  8.  v.  sororium 
tigillum  ;  Cic.  de  Rep.  W.  31),  but  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  provocatio  of  that  early  time  was 
the  same  as  the  right  secured  by  the  Lex  Valeria, 
which  was  regarded  as  the  neat  bulwark  of  the 
liberty  of  a  Roman  citizen.  We  have  indeed  the 
record  of  only  one  case  of  provocatio  under  the 
kings,  namely,  when  the  surviving  Horatius,  who 
murdered  his  sister,  appealed  from  the  duumviri  to 
the  people  ;  and  in  this  case  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  appeal  was  not  from  the  sentence  of 
the  king,  but  from  the  sentence  of  the  duumviri. 
It  j^pears,  even  from  the  narrative  of  Livy,  that 
the  king  voluntarily  surrendered  his  right  of  trying 
the  criminal  and  passing  sentence  upon  him,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  odium  of  putting  to  death  the 
hero  who  had  rendered  such  signal  services  to  the 
state,  and  that  he  appointed  duumviri,  from  whose 
decision  an  appeal  lay  to  the  people,  in  order  that 
the  people  might  have  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
nouncing his  acquittal  or  condemnation.  (Liv.  L 
26  ;  comp.  Dionys.  iiL  22.)  In  addition  to  which 
it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  dictatorship  was  a 
restoration  of  the  kingly  power  (Zonar.  vii.  13  ; 
comp.  Cic.  d»  Rep,  ii.  32)  ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  great  distinction  between  the  power  of  the 
dictator  and  that  of  the  consuls  consisted  in  there 
being  no  provocatio  from  the  decisions  of  the  former, 
as  there  was  from  the  decisions  of  the  latter.  Our 
limits  do  not  allow  us  to  enter  further  into  an 
examination  of  this  question  ;  but  the  reader  will 
find  the  arguments  against  Niebnhr^s  views  stated 
at  great  length  in  Rubino.    (Ibid.  p.  430,  &c.) 

Ag^n,  all  the  magistrates  in  the  kingly  period 
appear  to  have  been  appointed  by  the  king  and 
not  elected  by  the  curiae.  This  is  expressly  stated 
of  the  two  most  important,  the  TrUHtmu  Celerum^ 
who  occupied  the  second  place  in  the  state,  and 
who  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  king  as  the 
magister  equitum  did  in  later  times  to  the  dic- 
tator (Lydns,  de  Mag,  i.  14),  and  the  Cu^toe  or 
Praefediw  tir&i,  who  was  nominated  by  the  king 
to  supply  his  place  when  he  was  absent  from  the 
city  (Tac.  ^n«.  vi  1 1).  We  may  consequently  infer 
that  the  Quaestoree  were  in  like  manner  nominated 
by  the  king,  although  the  ancient  authorities  differ 
on  t!i0  point,  Tacitus  ascribing  their  appointment 
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to  the  king  (Tac.  Jim.  xi  22)  and  Junius  Giac- 
chanus  to  tiie  people.  (Dig.  1.  tit  13.)  Livy  ex- 
pressly says  (i.  26)  that  the  Dwunviri  Perdmd- 
Uonie  were  appointed  by  the  king ;  and  if  these 
were  the  same  officers  as  the  Qiiaeiores  during  the 
kingly  period,  as  many  writers  maintain,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  latter  were  nominated  by 
the  king. 

Further,  the  king  was  not  dependent  upon  the 
people  for  his  support ;  but  a  large  portion  of  iht 
ager  publicus  bdonged  to  him,  which  was  culti- 
vated at  the  expense  of  the  state  on  his  behal£ 
(Cic.  de  Rep,  v.  2.)  He  had  also  the  absolute 
disposal  of  the  booty  taken  in  war  and  of  the  con* 
quered  lands.  (Dionys.  ii.  28,  62  ;  Cic.  de  Rep.  ii 
9,  14,  18.) 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  au« 
thority  of  the  king  was  absolute.  The  senate  amS 
the  assembly  of  the  people  must  have  formed  soma 
check  upon  his  power ;  ^ough,  if  the  views  we 
have  been  stating  are  correct,  they  were  far  from 
possessing  the  extensive  privil^[es  which  Dionysius 
(iL  14)  assigns  to  them.  The  senate  and  the 
comitia  of  the  curiae  were  not  independent  bodiei 
possessing  the  right  of  meeting  at  certain  times  and 
discussing  questions  of  state.  They  could  only  be 
called  together  when  the  king  chose,  and  further 
could  only  determine  upon  matters  which  the  king 
submitted  to  them.  The  senate  was  simply  the 
consilium  of  the  king,  the  members  of  whioi  were 
all  appointed  by  hipi  (Liv.  i.  8 ;  Dionys.  ii.  12  ; 
Festus,  p.  246,  ed.  MUller ;  Cic.  de  Rep,  ii.  8), 
and  which  only  offered  their  advice  to  him,  which 
he  could  follow  or  reject  according  to  his  pleasure. 
The  comitia  of  the  curiae  seem  to  have  been 
rarely  assembled,  and  then  probably  more  to  hear 
the  decisions  of  the  king  than  to  ratify  his  acts  ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  they  had  no  power  of  dis- 
cussing any  matter  that  was  brought  before  them. 
The  only  public  matter  in  which  the  king  could 
not  dispense  with  the  co-operation  of  the  senate 
and  the  curiae  was  in  declarations  of  war  against 
foreign  nations,  as  appears  clearly  from  the  decla- 
ration of  war  against  the  Latins  in  the  time  of 
Ancus  Marcius,  as  related  by  IAyj  (L  82),  who 
preserves  the  ancient  formula.  There  is  no  trace 
of  the  people  having  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
conclusion  of  treaties  of  peace  ;  and  Dionysius  in 
this  case  as  in  many  others  has  evidently  trans- 
ferred a  later  custom  to  the  earlier  times.  The 
relation  in  which  the  senate  and  the  curiae  stood 
to  the  kings  is  spoken  of  more  at  length  under 
Comitia,  p.  331,  and  Ssnatvs. 

The  insignia  of  the  king  were  the  fiuees  with 
the  axes  (securet),  which  twelve  lictors  carried 
before  him  as  ofi^  as  he  appealed  in  public,  the 
trabeOy  the  uUa  eumUsj  and  the  Uiga  praetetfu  and 
picCa,  The  trabea  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
ancient  official  dress,  and  is  assigned  especially  to 
Romulus :  it  was  of  Latin  origin,  and  is  therefore 
represented  by  the  antiquarian  Virgil  aa  worn 
by  the  Latin  kings.  (Plin.  H,  N,  viii.  48,  ix. 
39  ;  Ov.  Fast,  iL  501  ;  Viig.  Aen,  viL  187,  xi. 
334.)  The  toga  pradexta  and  piela  were  bor- 
rowed, together  with  the  eeila  curuUe,  from  the 
Etruscans,  and  their  introduction  is  variously 
ascribed  to  Tiillus  Hostilius  or  Tarquinius  Priscus. 
(Cic.  de  Rep,  il  17;  Macrob. ScU,\.^i  Plin.  H,K. 
ix.  39 ;  Dionys.  ill.  62.)  Dionysius  (/.  c)  also 
mentions  a  diadem  and  a  sceptre  as  insignia  of  the 
kings. 
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REX  SACRIFICULUS. 


For  further  informatioii  respecting  the  Roman 
kings,  see  Niebuhr,  HisL  of  Rome,  vol.  L  p.  338, 
&C.;  Walter,  GtaekUkU  det  Rdmischm  ReckU^ 
S 17,  2d  ed. ;  and  especially  Rubino,  {/fiferrack- 
Mmgm  iiber  komueia  Ver/bsnutg^  passim;  and 
Becker,  HatuUmck  der  n'dnUaeken  AUertkumer^  toL 
iLptLp.291,&c 

REX  SACRIFl'CULUS,  REX  SACRI'FI- 
CUS,  or  REX  SACRO'RUM.  When  the  civil 
■ad  military  powers  of  the  king  were  transferred 
to  two  praetors  or  consuls,  upon  the  establishment 
of  the  republican  government  at  Rome,  these  ma- 
gistrates were  not  invested  with  that  part  of  the 
toyad  dignity  by  virtue  of  which  he  had  been  the 
high  priest  of  his  nation  and  had  conducted  several 
of  the  sacra  publics,  but  this  priestly  part  of  his 
office  was  transferred  to  a  priest  called  Rez  Sacri- 
ficulns  or  Rex  Sacrorum.  (Liv.  iL  2  ;  Dionys.  iv, 
74,  V.  1.)  The  first  rex  sacrorum  was  designated, 
at  the  command  of  the  consuls,  by  the  colT^  of 
pontifl^  and  inaugurated  by  the  augurs.  He  was 
always  elected  and  inaugurated  in  the  comiti&  ca- 
lata  under  the  presidency  of  the  pontifb  (GelL  xv. 
27  X  And  as  long  as  a  rex  sacrificulus  was  ap- 
pointed at  Rome,  he  was  always  a  patrician,  for  as  he 
bad  no  influence  upon  the  management  of  political 
affairs,  the  plebeians  never  coveted  this  dignity, 
(liiv.  vL  41  ;  Cic.  pfx>  Dom.  14.)  But  for  Uie 
same  reason  the  patricians  too  appear  at  last  to 
have  attributed  little  importance  to  the  office ; 
whence  it  sometimes  occurs  that  for  one,  or  even 
for  two  successive  years  no  rex  sacrorum  was  ap- 
pointed, and  during  the  civil  wars  in  the  last  pe- 
riod of  the  republic,  the  office  appears  to  have 
fidlen  alt(^ther  into  disuse.  Augustus  however 
seems  to  have  revived  it,  for  we  find  frequent 
mention  of  it  during  the  empire,  until  it  was  pro- 
bably abolished  in  Uie  time  of  Theodosius.  (Orelli, 
fnscr.  n.  2280,  2282,  2283.) 

Considering  that  this  priest  was  the  religious 
representative  of  the  kings,  he  ranked  indeed 
higher  than  all  other  priests,  and  even  higher  than 
the  pontifex  maximus  (Festns.  t.  v.  Ordo  gacerdo- 
tern),  but  in  power  and  influence  he  was  &r  inferior 
to  him.  (Id  Mocetriotium  ponHfid  subjeoere,  Liv.  iL 
2.)  He  held  his  office  for  life  (Dionys.  iv.  74), 
was  not  allowed  to  hold  any  civil  or  military  dig- 
nity, and  was  at  the  same  time  exempted  fifom  all 
military  and  civil  duties.  (Dionys.  L  o. ;  Plut 
QMeH.  Bom.  60  ;  Liv.  xL  42.)  His  principal  func- 
tions were:  1.  To  perform  those  sacra  publica 
which  had  before  been  performed  by  the  kings : 
and  his  wife,  who  bore  the  title  of  rvuTiRasocrorvm, 
had  like  the  queens  of  former  days  also  to  perform 
certain  priestly  functions.  These  sacra  publica  he 
or  his  wife  had  to  perform  on  all  the  Calends,  Ides, 
and  the  Nundines  ;  he  to  Jupiter,  and  she  to  Juno, 
in  the  regia.  (Varro,  Ja  JLmg.  Lai.  vl  12, 13  ; 
Macrob.  SaL  L  15.)  2.  On  the  days  called  regi- 
fugium  he  had  to  offer  a  sacrifice  in  the  comitium. 
[Rboifuoium.]  3.  When  extraordinary  portenta 
seemed  to  announce  some  general  calamity,  it  was 
his  duty  to  try  to  propitiate  the  anger  of  the  gods. 
(Fest  t.  V.  Regiaa  fsriae,)  4.  On  the  nundines 
when  the  people  assembled  in  the  city,  the  rex  sa- 
crorum announced  {edioebat)  to  them  the  succession 
of  the  festivals  for  the  month.  This  part  of  his 
functions  however  must  have  ceased  after  the  time 
of  Gn.  Flavins.  (Vaxro,  de  Ling,  Lot  vi  13  ; 
Serv.  ad  Aen,  viii.  654.)  He  lived  in  a  domus 
publica  on  the  via  sacni,  near  the  regia  and  the 
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house  of  the  Vestal  virgins.  (Amfarosch, 
Andeuiungen,  pp.  41—76.)  [L.  S.] 

RHEDA  or  REDA  was  a  tiaveUing  caznsge 
with  four  wheels.  Like  the  Cotinub  and  l£e 
EssxDUM  it  was  of  Gallic  origb  (QuintiL  ImL 
Orat,  i.  5.  §  68 ;  Caes.  BeU.  ChdL  i.  51),  and 
may  perhaps  contain  the  same  root  as  the  Goman 
reiien  and  our  ride.  It  was  the  common  carriage 
used  by  the  Romans  for  tzavelliQg,  and  was  fire- 
quently  made  large  enough  not  only  to  contain 
many  persons,  but  also  b«|ag|ageand  utensils  of  va- 
rious kinds.  (Ci&  pro  MiL  1 0, 20  ;  Juven.  iiL  10  ; 
Mart  iii.  47.)  The  word  Epiriedium^  which  was 
formed  by  the  Romans  from  the  Greek  preposition 
M,  and  the  Gallic  rMa  (Quint.  L  c),  is  exphined 
by  the  Scholiast  on  Juvenal  (viiL  66)  as :  **  Oma- 
mentum  rhedarum  aut  planskram.** 

RHETOR.    [Rbxtorici  Graphb.1 

RHETO'RICE  GRAPHE  (hropudi  ypa^). 
The  best  interpretation  of  this  expression  is  per 
haps  that  given  by  Harpocration  and  Suidaa,  t. «. 
1^  JCOT^  P^opos  y€vofi4tniy  ypdi^ain6s  ri  ^  thnmt 
1l  trpd^ayros  irapdMOfur.  There  was  not  any  par- 
ticidar  dass  of  persons  called  f^opts^  invested 
with  a  legal  character,  or  intrusted  wiUi  political 
duties,  at  Athens.  For  every  citizen,  who  did  not 
labour  under  some  special  disability,  was  entitled 
to  address  the  people  in  assembly,  make  motiooa, 
propose  laws,  £c.  The  name  of  ftfrop^s^  however, 
was  given  in  common  parlance  to  thoae  oraton  and 
statesmen,  who  more  especially  devoted  themselves 
to  the  business  of  public  speaking  ;  while  those  who 
kept  aloof  firom,  or  took  no  part  in,  the  business  of 
popukr  assemblies,  were  called  tMtwrau  Hence 
pifrotp  is  explained  by  Suidas,  t.  o.  *0  M^  ffvit^ 
BovKt^tr  KM  6  ir  9iifi^  ieyop€^mf.  The  fnrroou^ 
ypa^  might  be  either  the  same  as  the  wcyay^ymr 
ypa4pii,  or  a  more  special  prosecution,  attended  with 
heavier  penalties,  against  practised  demag^gaes, 
who  exerted  their  tuents  and  influenee  to  deceive 
the  people  and  recommend  bad  measures.  Others 
have  conjectured  this  to  be  a  proceeding  similar  to 
the  hraByy€\Ui  Soitifuuriof,  directed  against  those 
persons  who  ventured  to  speak  in  public,  afier 
having  been  guilty  of  some  misdemeanour  whkh 
would  render  them  liable  to  itrtfjda.  Of  this  natnre 
was  the  charge  brought  against  Timarchns  by  Aes- 
chines,  whose  object  was  to  prevent  the  latter  firom 
appearing  as  prosecutor  against  him  on  the  subject 
of  the  embassy  to  Philip.  (SchOmann,  de  CkmiL 
p.  108  ;  Meier,  AtL  Proo,  p.  209.)     [C  R.  K.] 

RHETRAE  (^^fMu),  spedaUy  the  name  of  the 
ordinances  of  Lycnrgus.  (Pint  Ljfc.  6,  IS.)  The 
word  is  defined  by  the  giammarians  to  signify  a 
compact  or  treaty  (M^pi|,  ^  M  ^oTsria-i  avr^fyc% 
Apollon.  Leg,  Horn,  p.  138.  30,  ed.  Bekker  ; 
^pcuy  ffwQriKm  hih  Koytnf^  Hesych.)  ;  and  most 
modem  writers  adopt  this  interpretation,  supposiBg 
the  word  to  signify  originally  words  (rh  ^i|T^r),  or 
a  declaration,  which  bound  parties.  It  is  true 
that  the  etymology  points  simply  to  that  which  is 
spoken  or  declared  ;  but  Plutarch  gives  another 
meaning  to  the  word  in  relation  to  the  laws  of 
Lycuigus,  and  says  that  they  were  divine  ordi- 
nances {Prfj^pas  &tf6fuur§v^  its  irap&  rev  <^fov  re^- 
(6fA€ya  ictd  xfiV^ff^^f  tyroj  Plut  Lye,  13).  The 
opinion  of  Mr.  Orote,  which  reconciles  these  two 
accounts,  seems  the  most  probable.  "  The  word 
Hhetra  means  a  solemn  compact,  either  originally 
emanating  firom,  or  subsequently  sanctioned  by  ths 
gods,  who  are  always  parties  to  such 
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tlie  old  treaty  between  the  Eleiana  and  He^ 
'A  F^rpo, between  the  two, commemorated 
in  the  Taluable  inscription  still  preserved,  —  as  an> 
cient,  according  to  Bikkh,as  Olym.  40—60  (Bockh, 
Corp,  Ituer^,  Na  ii.  p.  26,  part  L).  The  words 
of  Tyrtaeus  imply  such  a  contract  between  the 
contracting  parties :  first  the  kinffs,  then  the  sena* 
tns,  lastly  the  people, — thBtlcu  ^irrpcus  km-carofiti- 
^ofiwous^ — ^where  the  participle lastoccurringapplies 
not  to  the  people  alone,  but  to  all  the  three.  The 
Rhetra  of  Lycurgus  emanated  from  the  Delphian 
god :  but  the  kings,  senators,  and  people  aU  bound 
diemseWes,  both  to  each  other  and  to  the  gods  to 
obey  it."  (Grote,  Hist,  of  Gteeody  toL  ii.  p.  462  ; 
for  a  diflferent  explanation  of  the  word,  see  Thirl- 
wall.  Hist,  ofOrwosy  toI.  L  p.  335,  2d  ed.) 

RHYTON  tftrrjJfXadrinking-horDCWpaj^by 
which  nameit  was  originally  called,  is  said  by  Athe- 
naeus  (xi.  p.  497,  b)  to  have  been  first  made  under 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus ;  but  it  is  even  mentioned 
in  Demosthenes  (e.  Mid,  p.  565. 29),  as  Athenaeus 
himself  also  remarks.  The  oldest  and  original 
form  of  this  drinking-horn  was  probably  the  horn 
of  the  ox,  but  one  end  of  it  was  afterwards  orna- 
mented with  the  heads  of  various  animals  and 
birds.  We  firequently  find  representations  of  the 
^vt6v  on  ancient  vases  depictmg  symposia.  Several 
specimens  of  these  drinking-homs  have  also  been 
discovered  at  Pompeii  (JI/mso  Bcrixmioo,  vd.  viii. 
14,  V.  20):  representations  of  two  of  these  are 
given  in  the  annexed  cut 
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The  fvr6p  had  a  imall  opening  at  the  bottom, 
which  the  person  who  diank  put  into  his  month, 
and  allowed  tixe  wine  to  run  in :  hence  it  derived 
its  name  (oufoiuurBai  re  &ir^  t^s  ^i^f«f,  Athen. 
xi.  p.  497,  e).  We  see  persons  usmg  the  ^vrtff  in 
this  way  in  ancient  paintings.  (Pitt.  d*£rcoL  v.  t 
46  ;  Zahn,  Ornam,  wid  WandgmL  t  90.)  Martial 
(iL  35)  speaks  of  it  under  the  name  of  Bh^um, 
(Becker,  ChariMu^  vol  I  p.  505.) 

RICA.    [Flamin.] 

RICI'NIUM,  RECI'NIUM  or  RECINUS,an 
■rtide  of  dress.  The  name  was  accordingto  Festns 
(f.  V.)  applied  to  any  dress  consisting  of  a  square 
piece  of  doth.  It  occurs  in  a  fragment  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  (Cic  da  L^,  ii.  23),  and  the  an 
cient  commentators  according  to  Festos  explained 
the  word  there  as  a  toga  for  women  (if  the  reading 
Ver,  togam  be  right  instead  of  virilem  logam),  with 
a  purple  stripe  in  front  That  it  was  an  article  of 
female  dress,  and  more  especially  a  small  and  short 
kind  of  pallium,  is  stated  by  Nonius  (xiv.  33)  on 
the  authority  of  Varro.  It  was  worn  in  grief  and 
mourning,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  one  half  of  it 
was  thrown  back  (Varro,  de  JAng,  Lot,  v.  132  ; 
Serv.  ad  Am.  i,  286 ;  Isidor.  Oriff.  xix.  25), 
whence  the  ancient  grammarians  derive  the  word 
from  rgfietn,  although  it  is  manifertlv  a  derivative 
frvm  riflOy  which  was  a  covering  of  m  bead  nied 


by  £Bmales.  (Vairo,  L  e, ;  Fest  s .  e.  Rica,)  The 
^[ranmiarians  appear  themselves  to  have  had  no 
clear  idea  of  the  ricinium  ;  but  after  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  passages  above  referred  to,  it  appean 
to  have  been  a  kind  of  mantle,  with  a  sort  of  cowl 
attached  to  it,  in  order  to  cover  the  head.  It  was 
also  worn  by  mimes  upon  the  stage  (Fest.  L  e.  and 
f.  o.  Orchestra),  and  the  mavortium,  mavorte,  or 
mavors  of  later  times  was  thought  to  be  only  an- 
other name  for  what  had  formerly  been  called  rici- 
nium.  [L.  S.j 

ROBIOA'LIA,  a  public  festival  in  honour  of 
the  god  Robigus  to  preserve  the  fields  frt>m  mil- 
dew, is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Numa,  and 
was  celebrated  a.  d,  viL  KaL  Mai,  (April  25th). 
(Plin.  //.  N,  xviii.  29.  s.  69  ;  Varro,  i?s  Rust,  i. 
1.  p.  90,  ed.  Bip.,  Ling,  LaL  vi.  16,  ed.  Miill.  ; 
Festus,  8,  V,)    The  sacnfices  offered  on  this  occa- 
sion consisted  of  the  entrails  of  a  dog  and  a  sheep, 
accompanied  with  frankincense  and  wine :  a  prayer 
was  presented  by  a  flamen  in  the  grove  of  the  an« 
cient  deity,  whom  Ovid  and  Columella  make  a 
goddess.     (Ovid.  Fast,  iv.  907—942  ;  Colvaa.  x« 
342.)     A  god  Robigus  or  a  goddess  Robigo  is  a 
mere  invention  from  the  name  of  this  festival,  for 
the  Romans  paid  no  divine  honoun  to  evil  deities. 
(Hartung,  Die  Religion  der  Romer,  vol  ii  p.  148.) 
ROBUR.    [Carcbr,  p.  241,  a.] 
ROGATIO.     [Lax,  p.  682.] 
ROGATO'RE&    [Diribitobbs.] 
ROGUS.    [FuNua,  p.  559,  b.] 
ROMPHEA.     [HA8TA,  p.  589,  a.] 
RORA'RII.    [EzBRCiToa,  pp.  495, 502,  b.] 
ROSTRA,  or  The  Beaks,  was  the  name  applied 
to  the  stage  (suggestus)  in  the  Forum,  from  which 
the  orators  addressed  the  people.    This  stage  was 
originally  called  fea^^&im  (Liv.  ii.  56),  because  it 
was  consecrated  by  the  anguis,  but  it  obtained  its 
name  o(  Rostra  aX  the  condusion  of  the  great  Latin 
war,  when  it  was  adorned  with  the  beaks  {rostra) 
of  the  ships  of  the  Antiates.   (Liv.  viil  14 ;  Flor. 
L  11 ;  Plm.  H,  N,  xxxiv.  5.  s.  11.)    The  Greeks 
also  mutilated  galleys  in  the  same  way  for  the 

Snrpose  of  tropnies:  this  was  called  by  them 
KpsmiptdCitr,      [ACROTBRIUM.] 

The  Rostra  lay  between  the  Comitium  or  place 
of  meeting  for  the  curies,  and  the  Forum  or  place 
of  meeting  for  the  tribes,  so  that  the  speaker  might 
turn  either  to  the  one  or  the  other  ;  but  down  to 
the  time  of  C.  (Siacchus,  even  the  tribunes  in 
speaking  used  to  firont  the  Comitium ;  he  first 
turned  his  back  to  it  and  spoke  with  his  fiwe  to- 
wards the  forum.  (Niebuhr,  HisL  qfRome,  vol.  i. 
p.  426,  note  990.)  The  form  of  the  Rostra  has 
been  well  described  bv  Niebuhr  (vd.  iil  p.  144, 
note  268)  and  Bunsen  (quoted  by  Arnold,  HisL  oj 
Rowty  vol  iL  p.  164) :  the  latter  supposes  ''that 
it  was  a  circular  building,  raised  on  arches,  with 
a  stand  or  (datform  on  the  top  bordered  by  a  para- 
pet ;  the  access  to  it  being  by  two  flights  of  steps, 
one  on  each  side.  It  fronted  towards  Uie  comitium, 
and  the  rostra  were  aBSxed  to  the  front  of  it,  just 
under  the  arches.  Its  form  has  been  in  all  the 
main  points  preserved  in  the  ambones,  or  circular 
pulpits,  of  the  most  ancient  churches,  which  also 
had  two  flights  of  steps  leading  up  to  them,  one  on 
the  east  side,  by  wnich  the  preacher  ascended, 
and  another  on  the  west  side,  for  his  descent 
Specimens  of  these  old  churches  are  still  to  be 
seen  at  Rome  in  the  churches  of  St  Clement  and 
S.  liorenzo  fuori  le  mure.**    The  speaker  was  thnc 
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oaUed  to  mlk  to  and  ba,  while  addronng  lii* 

■Ddimogt 

Tht  taggatat  at  Rottn  wu  tnuiBleTred  by 
JbUu  Cuaar  to  a  coinei  of  ths  FoRim,  but  tfat 
iwtt,  wben  tlw  mncient  Rottn  bad  Mood,  atill  cob- 
tuiiwd  to  be  called  Roitra  Vetera,  while  the  othei 
wu  called  Sotlra  Nom  or  Railn  Julia.  (Akoh, 
mOcMU.  S  13.  p.  43,  ed.  Oielli ;  Dion  Cue. 
iliii.  49,  It!  34 ;  Soet.  A^.  100.)  Both  the 
Roitra  eantaiosd  itatoet  of  illaitriom  mm  (Cic 
Pi^  ii.  61)  j  tho  new  Reitia  canlained  «que*- 
trian  atatnei  of  Svlla,  Pompej,  Jnlini  Cbcut,  and 


eorarad  the  new  Roitm  in  tde  long  wall,  that 
n  an  angle  towacdj  the  three  eolumiu,  which  have 
for  a  m7  looi  timt  tome  the  nama  of  Jupitei 
Statin,  bat  which  belong  to  the  Cnria  Jnlia.  The 
anbnaiua  of  the  new  Roein  conniti  of  bricki  and 
cafting-WDCk,  bat  it  wai  of  cdotm  cued  with 
maible:  the  old  Hoatia  Niebuhr 


a  tepnaealadmi  of  the  Roitta. 


ROSTRATA  COLUMNA.    [CoLirMHA,p. 
137,  b.] 
ROSTRATA  CORCNA.  [ConoN*,  p.  MO.] 
ROSTKUU.    lHAvta,  p.  7a6,b.] 
ROTA     [CusKus,  p.  378.] 
RUDENS  {Ki*.Mt\  any  rops  lued  to  noTa  or 
fli  the  maat  or  ail  of  a  reaul  (Jqt.tL  11)2;  Orid. 
MA  m.  616;  Achillea  Tatiui,  il  3Z)     The  dif- 
ferent lopea  <k  an  ancient  ihip  are  ^>aken  of  under 
Nina,  p.  7S0. 
RUDERA'TIO.     [Donna,  p.  4St,a.] 
RUDIA'RII.    (QLiDLiTOH»a,p.576,a.] 
RUD18.     [Oladutqrs^  p.  £7£,  a.] 
RU'FULI,  the  name  of  the  tribonei  of  the 
•nldiera  choaen  bj  the  coofnl  or  ether  gooeiaL 
(Lit.  tH  5 ;  Featai,  *.  b.)      For  fnrther  inlbrm- 
ttion  wo  EziBcirua,  pp.  £03,  a.  3Q4,  b. 

RUNCI'NA  (^viirv),  a  plane  (TertalL  Jpot. 
12;  Bronck,  Jial.  I  227),  ti  delineated  amcmg 
joiner'!  twli  (tiuMinim.  PiAr.  Tigtar.')  in  the 
woodcut  at  PL  806.  The  iqnire  hole  in  the  right  tide 
of  the  nock  eeenu  intended  for  the  pauage  of  the 
ihaiingi  {ramaUa).  The  Latin  and  Oieek  namea 
tor  thiR  iniljmnent  gare  origin  to  the  correiponding 

ptam.  (Min.  Felii,  23.)  They  teem' to  be  allied 
etjmolofficallj  with  plrfx",  referring  to  the  opera- 
tion of  thoH  beaili  and  birds  which  nae  their  looat 
ec  beak  to  plough  np  the  ground.  (J.  Y.] 

RUTILIA-NA  ACTIO  wa*  a  Praetorian  actio 
introdaced  b^  the  Praetor  Publia*  Rutilia*,  by 
Tirtae  of  which  the  bonorom  emptor  could  lue  in 
the  name  of  the  penon  whole  goodi  he  had  bought 
and  claim  the  condemnatio  to  be  made  in  hia  own 
bToor  and  in  hii  own  name.  (Qaiaa,  ill  8D,  81, 
iT.  33.)  to.  L.] 

RUTRDM,  dim.  RUTELLUM,ahindof  hoe, 
which  had  the  handle  fixed  perpendicnlady  into 
the  middle  of  the  blade,  thui  dieting  from  die 


SACERDOS. 
BiiTsa.  It  waa  nied  before  aowii^  to  lenl  tha 
ground,  by  breaking  down  any  clodi  which  adbard 
too  long  together.  (Non.  Hare  JL  I8,ed.  Heicsi.) 
Tbia  operatton  ia  deicribed  by  Virgil  in  the  Aillow' 
ing  teima,  which  alio  aieign  the  deriratian  if  the 
name:  " Cnmoloaqae  nai  male  pingoii  aiBae." 
[Omrg.  L  103.)  Sea  Feitoa,  t.  v.  ;  Tairo,  it  L. 
Lat-^.f.  137,  ed.  SpengcL  The  Mone  imfJeraent 
waa  oaed  in  miiii^  lime  or  clay  with  water  and 
atraw  to  make  plaitfa- for  walU.  (Cato,ibA<  Ant 
10,  128  ;  Pallad.  it  Rt  BtiL  I  15  ;  Plin.  H.  N 
ixnL  23.  a.  33.) 

The  word  mtatubim  ought  to  be  conaidend  aa 
another  form  of  ntfrun.  It  denoted  a  hoe  or  lake 
of  the  aame  conitrnction,  wfaich  waa  oied  by  the 
bakorinatirringthehotMbeiafhif  oToi.  (Fcatsi. 
a.  e.)  A  wooden  ratabnlnm  waa  eni|doyed  to  mil 
the  eontanti  of  the  lata  in  which  wine  wai  made. 
(Colnm.  it  Bt  Rm.  lii.  20.)  [J.  Y.] 


8ACCITS  (rJmof),  rigni£ed  in  general  auj 
kind  of  nek  or  beg,  made  of  hair,  clMh,  or  other 

materiala.  We  hsTO  only  to  notin  htn  ill  meas- 
ingaa  — I.Ahead-dnaa.  [Caifi,p.  329.]  2.  A 
liere  for  atraining  wine  [Vinuh].  3.  A  pone 
for  holding  money.  Heneo  tha  phraae  in  Plaottu 
in  ad  tacaai,  "  to  go  a  begsing."  (PlaoL  OaiL  L 
L22.) 

SACELLUH  ti  a  diminatife  of  aacer,  and  lig- 

an  altar,  and  aometimea  alao  a  atalne  of  the  god  to 
whom  it  waa  dedlcatsd.  (Qellioa,  tI  12.)  Fotai 
((.  e.)  complete*  the  definidon  by  itating  that  a 
ncellom  nerer  had  a  roof  It  waa  thereCae  a 
aacred  encloaore  aairoonded  by  a  fence  or  wall  to 
aeparate  it  from  the  probne  gronnd  arotmd  it,  and 
aaawera  to  the  Oreek  wtplto>jtt.  The  fonn  of  a 
aacellum  wai  lonietimei  aquare  and  aomelimei 
nmnd.  The  ancient  aacellum  of  Janua  which  waa 
aaid  to  have  bean  built  by  Romulua,  waa  of  a 
aqnare  form,  contained  a  atatae  of  the  god,  and  had 
two  gatea.  <Ond.  FatL  L  273  ;  Tenmt.  Hanr.  in 
Wemadorf'aPoef.Jlfta.ii.p.37S.)  ManyRomana 
had  prirale  aacella  on  their  own  ealalea  ;  bnt  the 
city  of  Rome  contained  a  gmt  number  el  poblie 
•aceUa  auch  ai  that  of  Cwa  (Serr.  ai  Am.  nii. 
190),  of  Hercule*  in  the  Fonun  Bcarium  (Sdln.  i. ; 
Plm.  H.  N.  I.  29),  of  the  Larei  (Sciia.  2),  of 
Naenia  (FeaL  a  e.  Naaiiat  dtae),  of  Pndieilia 
(Liv.  I.  23),  and  others  [L.  S.J 

SACERDOS,  SACERDO'TIUM.  Ciceto  {*> 
Lig,  ti.  8)  diatingnisbee  two  kbda  of  aaLefJotaa  ; 
thoae  who  had  the  ftuperintendencc  of  the  fmna  of 
worahip  (coeruiuiaru)  and  of  the  aacta,  and  ibow 
who  interpreted  ligna  and  what  waa  uttered  by 
aeen  and  pmpfaela.  Another  diiiaion  u  that  into 
prieata  who  were  not  deroted  to  the  aerrice  of  any 
particnlar  deity,  anch  aa  the  ponti^  angnn, 
fetialea,  and  thoae  who  were  connected  with  the 
wonhip  of  particular  diTinitita,  anch  aa  the  B>- 
minea.  Tbe  prieata  of  the  ancieot  wcrid  did  not 
conaial  of  men  alone,  for  in  Oreeca  ai  well  aa  at 
Rome  certain  deitiei  were  attended  only  by  priot- 
eaaea.  At  Rome  the  wiiea  of  particular  pritaU 
were  ngarded  aa  pneateaaei,  and  had  to  perfva 
certain  aacred  limctiona,  aa  the  legina  aauiaam 
and  the  fUminica.   {Flahin  ;  Rbs  SACBomim.] 
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la  the  Vettel  Tugina,  or  boji,  with  regard  to  whom 
it  was  alwayi  nqaiute  that  their  fiuhers  and 
mochen  shotdd  be  aliye  (patrimi  et  molriini). 
Aa  all  the  different  kinds  of  priests  are  treated  of 
separately  in  this  work,  it  is  only  necessary  here 
to  make  some  general  remarks. 

In  comparison  with  the  ciTil  magistrates  all 
priests  at  Rome  were  regarded  as  homines  privati 
(Cic.  e.  CatiL  l\^  de  Qg'A,  Qfi,  ad  AtL  ir.  2, 
PhUip,  7. 17),  though  all  of  them  as  priests  were 
laceidotes  pnblici,  in  as  &r  as-their  office  (soosfdo- 
Hum)  was  connected  with  any  worship  recognised 
by  the  state.  The  appellation  of  soMrdos /ntfifiew 
was  however  gi^en  principally  to  tiie  chief-pontiff 
and  the  flamen  dialis  (Cic.  de  Leg,  iL  9  ;  Serr. 
ad  Am,  xiL  534),  who  were  at  the  same  time  the 
only  priests  who  were  members  of  the  senate  by 
virtue  of  their  office.  All  priestly  offices  or  saoer- 
dotia  were  held  for  life  without  responsibility  to 
any  ciril  magistrate.  A  priest  was  generally  al- 
lowed to  hold  any  other  civil  or  military  office  be- 
sides his  priestly  dignity  (Liv.  zxxviii.  47,  zzziz. 
45  ;  EfiL  19,  zl.  46,  J^frit,  59,  &c.)  ;  some  priests 
however  formed  an  exception,  for  the  duumviri,  the 
rex  sacrorum  and  the  fiamen  dialis  were  not  allowed 
to  hold  any  state  office,  and  were  also  exempt 
from  service  in  the  armieiL  (Dionys.  iv.  8«)  Their 
priestly  character  was,  generally  speaking,  insepa- 
rable from  their  person,  as  long  as  they  lived  (Pun. 
Epiat,  iv.  8) :  hence  the  augurs  and  frstres  arvales 
retained  their  character  even  when  sent  into  exile, 
or  when  they  were  taken  prisoners.  (Plin.  H,  N, 
zviiL  2  ;  Plut  Qaaeti,  Rom.  99.)  It  also  occurs 
that  one  and  the  same  person  held  two  or  three 
priestly  offices  at  a  time.  Thus  we  find  the  three 
dignities  of  pontifex  maximus,  augur,  and  decemvir 
sacrorum  united  in  one  individuiu.  (Liv.  xL  42.) 
But  two  persons  belongmg  to  the  same  gens  were 
not  allowed  to  be  members  of  the  same  coUeffe  of 
priests.  This  regulation  however  was  in  later 
times  often  violat^  or  evaded  by  adoptions.  (Serv. 
ad  Ami,  viL  303;  Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  17.)  Bodily 
defects  rendered,  at  Rome  as  among  sJl  ancient 
nations,  a  person  unfit  for  holding  any  priestly 
office.  (Dionys.  ii.  21 ;  Senec.  Contrw,  iv.  2 ;  Plut. 
Qvaesi.  Bom,  73 ;  Plin.^.  N,  vii.  29.) 

All  priests  were  originally  patricians,  but  from 
the  year  b.  c.  367  the  plebeians  also  began  to  take 
port  in  the  saosrdotia  [Plibss,  p.  927],  and  those 
priestly  offices  which  down  to  the  latest  times  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  patricians  alone,  such 
as  that  of  the  rex  sacrorum,  the  flamines,  salii  and 
others,  had  no  influence  upon  the  affiiirs  of  the 
state. 

As  regards  the  appointment  of  priests,  the  an- 
cients unanimously  state  that  at  first  they  were 
^pointed  by  the  kings  (Dionys.  ii.  21,  &c  73  ; 
Liv.  i.  20),  but  after  the  sacerdotia  were  once  in- 
stituted, each  college  of  priests — for  nearly  all 
priests  constituted  certain  corporations  called  col- 
legia —  had  the  right  of  filling  up  the  occurring  va- 
cancies by  cooptatio.  [Pontifbz,  p.  940.]  Other 
priests,  on  the  contrary,  such  as  the  Vestal  virgins 
and  the  flamines,  were  appointed  (ecpiobantur)  by 
the  pontifex  maximus,  a  rule  which  appears  to 
have  been  observed  down  to  the  ktest  times; 
others  aeain,  such  as  the  duumviri  sacrorum,  were 
elected  by  the  people  (Dionys.  iv.  62),  or  by  the 
curiae,  as  the  curiones.  But  in  whatever  manner 
they  were  appointed,  all  priests  after  their  appoint* 
ment  required  to  be  inaugurated  by  the  pontiffs 
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and  the  auguia,  or  by  the  hitter  alone.  (Dionys.  ti. 
22.)  Thoae  priests  who  formed  colleges  had  ori- 
ginally, as  we  have  already  observed,  the  right  of 
cooptatio ;  but  in  the  course  of  time  they  were 
deprived  of  this  right,  or  at  least  the  cooptatio  waa 
reduced  to  a  mere  form,  by  aeveral  leges,  called 
leges  de  saoerdotiis,  such  as  the  lex  Domitu,  Cor- 
nelia, and  Julia ;  their  nature  is  described  in  the 
article  Pontifbx,  p.  940,  &&,  and  what  is  there 
said  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  pontiffs  ap- 
plies equally  to  all  the  other  oollcffea.  The  Isgea 
annalea,  wUch  fixed  the  age  at  which  perpooa  be- 
came eligible  to  the  diffisrent  magiatraciea,  had  no 
reference  to  priestly  offices ;  and  on  ^e  whole  it 
seems  that  the  pubertas  waa  regarded  aa  the  time 
after  which  a  person  might  be  appointed  to  a  a»- 
cerdotium.  (Liv.  xlii  28  ;  Plut  Tib,  Graeek.  4.) 

All  prieats  had  aome  external  diatinction,  aa  the 
apex,  tntulna,  or  galema,  the  tqga  praetexta,  aa 
well  aa  honorary  aeata  in  the  theatrea,  drcoaea  and 
amphitheatrea.  They  appear  however  to  have 
beoi  obliged  to  pay  taxes  like  all  other  citiaeoa, 
but  aeem  occaaionaUy  to  have  tried  to  obtam  ex- 
emption.   See  the  caae  related  in  livy,  xxxiii  42. 

Two  intereating  queationa  yet  zemain  to  be  an- 
awered :  first  whether  the  priests  at  Roane  were 
paid  for  their  aervicea,  and  aeoondly  whether  tiiey 
instructed  the  young,  or  the  people  in  general^  in  ' 
the  principles  of  their  religion.  As  xmrds  tha 
first  question,  we  read  that  m  the  time  of  Romulus 
landa  were  aasigned  to  each  temple  and  coHege  of 
priests  (Dionys.  iL  7),  and  when  Festus  (a.  v, 
Otetim.)  states  that  the  Roman  augurs  had  the 
enjoyment  (/rm  tolebatU)  of  a  district  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Veii,  we  may  inf^  that  all  priests  had  the 
U8US  of  the  sacred  lands  belonging  to  their  respec- 
tive collegea  or  divinitiea.  Thia  anppoaitiain  ia 
strengthened  by  the  feet  that  auch  waa  actually 
the  caae  in  the  Roman  colonies,  where,  besides  the 
lots  assigned  to  the  coloni,  pieces  of  land  are  men- 
tioned which  belonged  to  the  colleges  of  priests, 
who  made  use  of  them  by  letting  them  out  to  ferm. 
(Siculus  Flaccus,  ds  eomliL  agror,  p.  23,  ed.  Qoes. ; 
Hyginus,  <fe  Limit,  ConstU,  p.  205,  ed.  Goes.)  It 
appears  however  that  we  miist  distinguish  between 
such  lands  as  were  sacred  to  the  gods  themselves 
and  could  not  be  taken  from  them  except  by  exau* 
guratio,  and  such  as  were  merely  given  to  the 
priests  as  possessio  and  formed  part  of  the  ager 
publicus.  Of  the  latter  the  state  remamed  the 
owner,  and  might  take  them  from  the  priests  in  any 
case  of  necessity.  (Dion  Cass.  xliiL47 ;  Oros.  v.  18 ; 
Appian,  de  BdL  MUkr,  22.)  Besides  the  use  of 
such  sacred  or  public  lands  some  priests  also  had  a 
regular  annual  salary  {ttiprndimm)^  which  was  paid 
to  them  from  the  public  treasury.  This  is  ex- 
pressly stated  in  r^urd  to  the  Vestal  virgins  (Liv.  i 
20),  the  augurs  (Dionys.  ii.  6X  and  the  curiones 
(Fest.  9,v,  CSiTiomvm\  and  may  therefore  be  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  case  with  other  priests  alaob 
The  pontifex  maximus,  the  rex  sacrorum,  and  the 
Vestal  virgins  had  moreover  a  domus  publica  aa 
their  place  of  residence.  In  the  time  of  the  empe- 
rors tne  income  of  the  priests,  especially  of  tiie 
Vestal  virgins,  was  increased.  (Suet  Aug,  81 ; 
Tacit  AmnaL  iv.  16.) 

As  regards  the  second  question,  we  do  not  hear 
either  in  Greece  or  at  Rome  of  any  dass  of  prieata 
on  whom  it  waa  incumbent  to  inatruct  the  people 
respecting  the  nature  and  principles  of  religioft 
Of  preaching  there  is  not  the  slightest  tmee.    Rali- 
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ffUm  wHIi  the  ancients  was  a  thing  which  was 
handed  down  by  tradition  from  fiither  to  son,  and 
consisted  in  the  proper  performance  of  certain  rites 
and  ceremonies.  It  was  respecting  these  external 
forms  of  worship  alone  that  the  pontiflb  were  ob- 
liged to  giro  instnxctions  to  those  who  consulted 
them.     [PoNTiPBX.]  [L.Sb] 

SACRA.  This  word  in  its  widest  sense  ex- 
presses what  we  call  divine  worship.  In  ancient 
times  the  state  as  well  as  all  its  subdivisions  had 
their  own  peculiar  forms  of  worship,  whence  at 
Rome  we  find  sacra  of  the  whole  Roman  people,  of 
the  curies,  gentes,  fiunilies,  and  even  of  private  in- 
dividuals. All  these  sacra,  however,  were  divided 
into  two  great  classes,  the  public  and  private  sacra 
(focm  jmbliea  ei  prvoaia\  that  is,  the j  were  per- 
formed either  on  behalf  vi  the  whole  nation  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  state,  or  on  behalf  of  indi- 
viduals, fiunUies,  or  gentes,  which  had  also  to  defray 
their  expenses.  (Fest  t. «.  PmbUca  aaera  ;  Liv.  L 
20,  X.  7  ;  Plttt  Num.  9  ;  Cic.  de  Hartup.  Betp. 
7.)  This  division  is  ascribed  to  Numa.  All  sacra, 
publica  as  well  as  privata,  were  superintended  and 
regulated  by  the  pontifis.  We  shall  first  speak  of 
the  sacn  publica. 

Sacra  Putiica.  Among  the  sacra  publica  the 
Romans  reckoned  not  only  those  which  were  per- 
forvied  on  behalf  of  the  whole  Roman  people,  but 
also  those  performed  on  behalf  of  the  great  subdivi- 
sions of  the  people,  vis.  the  tribes  and  the  curiae, 
which  Festns  (£.  e.)  expresses :  pro  montama^paffit^ 
iumtj  taedUs.  (See  Dionys.  il  21,  23;  Appian, 
ffiti,  Rom,  viii  138,  de  BelL  Ov.  il  106  ;  Plut 
QuaetL  Rom,  89.)  The  sacra  pro  montibus  et 
pagis  are  undoubtedly  the  sacra  montanalia  and 
paganalia,  which  although  not  sacra  of  the  whole 
Roman  people,  were  yet  publica.  (VaiTO,  de  lAng. 
Lai.  vi.  24,  &c. ;  comp.  Fest  t.  v.  Sep^iBumlmm^ 
The  saeella  in  the  expression  of  Festns,  taera  pro 
saodUs,  appear  only  to  indicate  the  places  where 
some  sacra  publica  were  performed.  (GKittling, 
(?e«o&.  d.  Rom,  Staatsv.  p.  176.)  What  was  com- 
mon to  all  sacra  publica,  is  that  they  were  per- 
formed at  the  expense  of  certain  public  funds, 
which  had  to  provide  the  money  for  victims^  liba- 
tions, incense,  and  for  the  building  and  mainte- 
nance of  those  places,  where  thev  were  performed. 
(Fest  I.  0. ;  Dionys.  ii.  23  ;  Liv.  x.  23,  xlil  3.) 
The  frmds  set  apart  for  the  sacra  tmblica  were  in 
the  keeping  of  the  pontiffs,  and  the  sacramentum 
formed  a  part  of  them.  They  were  kept  in  the 
domus  publica  of  the  pontifex  maximns,  and  were 
called  aerarium  pontificum.  (Varro,  de  Ling.  Lot. 
V.  180  ;  Oruter,  Inacript.  413.  8,  496.  6,  452.  6.) 
When  these  funds  did  not  suffice,  the  state  trea- 
sury supplied  the  deficiency.  (Fest.  s.  v.  Sacra- 
mentuM.)  In  the  solemnization  of  the  sacra  pub- 
lica the  senate  and  the  whole  people  took  part 
(Plut  Num.  2.)  This  circumstance  however  is 
not  what  constitutes  their  character  as  sacra  pub- 
lica, for  the  sacra  popularia  (Fest  9.  v.  Popul. 
eacr.)  in  which  the  whole  people  took  part,  might 
nevertheless  be  saoa  privata,  if  the  expenses  were 
not  defrayed  out  of  the  public  funds,  but  by  one 
or  more  individuals,  or  by  magistrates.  The  pon- 
tiff in  conducting  the  sacra  publica  were  assisted 
by  the  epulones.     [Epulonxs.] 

Saera  privaia  embraced,  as  we  have  stated, 
those  which  were  performed  on  behalf  of  a  gens,  a 
family,  or  an  individual.  The  characteristic  by 
whieh  they  we^e  distinguished  from  the  sacra 
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publica,  is  that  they  were  made  at  the  expcaaa  of 
those  persons  or  person  on  whose  behalf  they  were 
performed.  Re^>ecting  the  sacra  of  a  gens,  dfled 
sacra  gentilicia,  see  QiKsa,  p.  668,  b.  The  sacra 
ctmnected  with  certain  fimdlies  were,  like  thoae  of 
a  gens,  performed  regularly  at  fixed  times,  and  de- 
scended as  an  inheritance  fixmi  father  to  son.  As 
they  were  always  connected  with  expenaea,  and 
were  also  troublesome  in  other  respects,  taeh  an 
inheritance  was  regarded  as  a  burden  nther  tlian 
anything  else.  (Macrob.  Sat,  L  16.)  They  may 
generally  have  consisted  in  saciifioea  to  the  P»> 
nates,  but  also  to  other  divinities.  They  had 
usually  been  vowed  by  some  member  of  a  fiunily 
on  some  particular  occasian,  and  then  continiied 
for  ever  in  that  &mily,  the  welfiue  of  which  was 
thought  to  depend  upon  their  regular  and  pn^Kr 
perfomanoe.  Besides  these  periodical  sacra  of  a 
fomily  there  were  others,  the  performance  of  wiutk 
must  have  depended  upon  the  discretion  of  the 
heads  of  fimiilies,  such  as  those  on  the  birthday,  or 
on  the  death  of  a  member  of  a  fimiily.  Savigny 
(Z8ittckrij%  vol.  ii  p.  3)  denies  the  ftTJstfnne  oif 
sacra  fiimiliaram. 

An  individual  might  perform  sacra  at  any  timc^ 
and  whenever  he  thought  it  necessary ;  but  if  he 
vowed  such  sacra  before  the  pontifiEs  and  wished 
that  they  should  be  continued  after  his  death,  his 
hein  inherited  with  his  proper^  the  obligation  to 
perform  them,  and  the  pontift  had  to  watch  that 
they  were  performed  duly  and  at  their  proper  time. 
(Fest  t.  V.  Saoer  mom/  Cic. pro  Dom,  51 ;  compu 
ad  AtL  xii  19,  &c.)  Such  an  obligation  waa  in 
later  times  evaded  in  various  ways. 

Among  the  sacra  privata  were  reckoned  also  tiie 
sacra  munidpalia,  that  is,  such  sacra  as  a  commu- 
nity or  town  had  been  accustomed  to  peifonn  be- 
fore it  had  received  the  Roman  franchise.  After 
this  event,  the  Roman  pontifiSi  took  care  that  iknj 
were  continued  in  the  same  manner  as  befiire. 
(Fest  «.  V.  MurndpaUa  sacra  ;  comp.  Ambnaeh, 
Stud,  u.  AndeuL  p.  215.) 

(See  Odttling,  p.  175,  &c ;  Walter,  G^esdL  dL 
Kom.  RechtM,  p.  178  ;  Hartung,  Die  Reliff.d.  Horn. 
vol  I  p.  226,  &c. ;  comp.  Sacripicium.)    [L.  S.] 

SACRAMENTUM.     [Jusjuhandum  ;  Vik- 

DICIAB.] 

SACRA'RIUM  was,  according  to  the  definition 
of  Ulpian  (Dig.  1.  tit  8.  s.  9.  §  2),  any  place  in 
which  sacred  things  were  deposited  and  kept,  whe- 
ther this  place  was  a  part  of  a  temple  or  of  a  pri- 
vate house.  (Comp.  Cic.  e.  Vmr,  iv.  2,  pro  Miiom. 
31  ;  Suet  Tib.  51.)  A  sacrarium  therefore  was 
that  part  of  every  house  in  which  the  images  of  the 
penates  were  kept  Respecting  the  sacrarium  of 
the  hires  see  Lararium.  PubUc  sacrariaat  Rome 
were :  one  attached  to  the  temple  of  the  Ci^itoliiie 
Jupiter,  in  which  the  tensae  or  chariots  for  public 
processions  were  kept  (Suet  Veap,  5 ;  Orat  Faliac 
534) ;  the  place  of  the  Salii  in  which  the  andlia 
and  the  lituus  of  Romulus  were  kept  (Val.  Max. 
i.  8.  11 ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  vil  603),  and  others.  In 
the  time  of  the  emperors,  the  name  sacrarium  was 
sometimes  applied  to  a  place  in  which  a  statue  of 
an  emperor  was  erected.  (Tacit  AmuL  ii.  41  ; 
Stat  SUf>.  V.  1.  240.)  Livy  (i  21)  uses  it  aa  a 
name  for  a  sacred  retired  place  in  general.    [U  &  j 

SACRIFrCIUM  (i€p€iby).  Sacrifices  or  offer- 
ings formed  the  chief  part  of  the  worship  of  the 
ancients.  They  were  partly  signs  of  gfatitad^ 
partly  a  means  of  propitiattng  the  goda^  and  paidty 
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■1m  intended  to  indnce  the  deity  to  bestow  lome 
fovour  npon  the  sacrifioer,  or  upon  those  on  whose 
behi^f  tne  sacrifice  was  offered.  Sacrifices  in  a 
wider  sense  woold  also  embrace  the  Donaria  ;  in 
ft  narrower  sense  sacrificia  were  things  offiered  to 
the  gods,  which  merely  afforded  momentary  gra- 
tification, which  were  burnt  upon  their  altars,  or 
were  beliered  to  be  consumed  by  the  gods.  We 
shall  divide  all  sacrifices  into  two  great  divisions, 
bloody  sacrifices  and  unbloody  sacrifices,  and, 
where  it  is  necessary,  consider  Greek  and  Roman 
sacrifices  sepaiately. 

Bloody  watrijiioti.  As  regards  sacrifices  in  the 
earliest  times,  the  ancients  themselves  sometimes 
imagined  that  unbloody  sacrifices,  chiefly  offerings 
of  fruit,  had  been  customary  long  before  bloody 
sacrifices  were  introduced  among  them.  (Plat  <& 
Ug.  vi.  p.  782 ;  Pans,  viii  2.  §  1,  i  26.  §  6  ; 
Macrob.  Sai,  i.  10,  ftc.)  It  cannot  indeed  be  de- 
nied, that  sacrifices  of  fruit,  cakes,  libations,  and 
the  like  existed  in  very  early  times  ;  but  bloody 
sacrifices,  and  more  than  this,  human  sacrifices,  are 
▼ery  frequently  mentioned  in  early  stoiy  ;  in  fiict 
the  mythology  of  G^ece  is  full  of  instances  of  hu- 
man sacrifices  being  offered  and  of  their  pleasing 
the  gods.  Wachsmuth  {JIdL  AU,  ii.  p.  549,  &c. 
2d  edit)  has  given  a  list  of  the  most  celebrated 
instances.  It  may  be  said  that  none  of  them  has 
come  down  to  us  with  any  degree  of  historical  evi> 
dence  ;  but  surely  the  spirit  which  gave  origin  to 
those  legends  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  human  sacri- 
fices had  nothing  repulsive  to  the  ancients,  and 
must  have  existed  to  some  extent  In  the  historical 
times  of  Greece  we  find  various  customs  in  the  wor- 
ship of  several  gods,  and  in  several  parts  of  Greece, 
which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by'supposing  that 
they  were  introduced  as  substitutes  for  human  sacri- 
fices. In  other  cases  where  civilisation  had  shown 
less  of  its  softening  influences,  human  sacrifices  re- 
mained customary  throughout  the  historical  periods 
of  Greece,  and  down  to  the  tiAie  of  the  emperors. 
Thus  in  tiie  worship  of  Zeus  Lycaeus  in  Arcadia, 
where  human  sacrifices  were  said  to  have  been  in- 
troduced by  Lycaon  (Pans.  vni.  2.  §  1),  they  ap- 
pear to  have  continued  till  the  time  of  the  Roman 
emperors.  (Theophrast  qp.  Pcrphyr.  deAbttin,  ii. 
27;  Pint  QuaesL  Gr.  89.)  In  Leucas  a  person 
was  every  year  at  the  festival  of  Apollo  thrown 
from  a  lock  into  the  sea  (Strab.  x.  p.  452);  and 
Themistocles  before  the  batUe  of  SaUunis  is  said  to 
have  sacrificed  three  Persians  to  Dionysius.  (Pint 
Them,  13,  AritL  11,  Pelop.  21.)  Respecting  an 
annual  sacrifice  of  human  beings  at  Athens,  see 
Traroelia.  With  these  few  exceptions  however 
human  sacrifices  had  ceased  in  the  historical  ages 
of  Greece.  Owing  to  the  influences  of  civilisation, 
in  many  cases  animalB  were  substituted  for  human 
beings,  in  others  a  few  drops  of  human  blood  were 
thought  BuflScient  to  propitiate  the  gods.  (Pans, 
viii.  23.  §  1,  ix.  8.  §  1.)  The  custom  of  sacrificing 
human  life  to  the  gods  arose  undoubtedly  from  the 
belief,  which  under  different  fSnrms  has  manifiested 
itself  at  all  times  and  in  all  nafaons,  that  the  nobler 
the  sacrifioe  and  the  dearer  to  its  possessor,  the 
more  pleasing  it  would  be  to  the  gods.  Hence  the 
frequent  instances  in  Grecian  story  of  persons  sa- 
crificing their  own  children,  or  of  persons  devoting 
themselves  to  the  gods  of  the  lower  world.  1^ 
later  times,  however,  persons  sacrificed  to  the  gods 
wore  genenlly  criminals  who  had  been  oondeomed 
*n  deaSi,  or  such  as  had  been  taken  prisoners  in  war. 
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That  the  Romans  also  believed  humfm  sacri- 
fices  to  be  plea8iiu|  to  the  gods,  might  be  inferred 
from  the  story  of  Curtius  and  fimm  the  self-sacrifice 
of  the  Decii.  The  symbolic  sacrifice  of  human 
figures  made  of  rushes  at  the  Lemuralia  [hntv- 
ralia]  also  shows  that  in  the  eariy  history  of 
Italy  human  sacrifices  were  not  uncommon.  Fof 
another  proof  of  this  practice,  see  the  article  Vir 
Sacrum.  One  awfiil  instance  also  is  known,  which 
belongs  to  the  latest  period  of  the  Roman  republic. 
When  the  soldiers  of  Julius  Caesar  attempted  an 
insurrection  at  Rome,  two  of  them  were  sacrificed 
to  Man  in  the  Campus  Martins  by  the  pontificea 
and  the  flamen  Martialis,  and  their  heads  were 
stuck  up  at  the  regia.     (Dion  Cass.  xlii.  24.) 

A  second  kind  of  bloody  sacrifices  were  those  of 
animals  of  various  kinds,  according  to  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  divinity.  The  sacrifices  of 
animals  were  the  most  common  among  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  The  victim  was  called /«p«ibr,  and 
in  Latin  hottia  or  vietima.  In  the  early  times  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  general  custom  to  bum 
the  whole  victim  (4Aoicairrc7r)  upon  the  altars  of 
the  gods,  and  the  same  was  in  some  cases  also  ob- 
served in  later  times  (Xenoph.  AmA,  viL  8.  §  5), 
and  more  especially  in  sacrifices  to  the  gods  of  the 
lower  worid,  and  such  as  were  offered  to  atone  for 
some  crime  that  had  been  committed.  (Apollon. 
Rhod.  iii.  1030, 1209.)  But  as  early  as  the  time 
of  Homer  it  was  the  almost  general  practice  to 
bum  only  the  legs  (jaipo\  fivpia,  //^pa)  enclosed  in 
fiit,  and  certain  parts  of  the  intestines,  while  the 
remaining  parts  of  the  victim  were  consumed  by 
men  at  a  fiartive  meaL  The  gods  delighted  chiefly 
in  the  smoke  arising  from  the  burning  victims,  and 
the  greater  the  number  of  victims,  the  more  pleas- 
ing was  the  sacrifioe.  Hence  it  was  not  uncommon 
to  offer  a  sacrifice  of  one  hundred  bulls  (Ijcot^/aA}) 
at  once,  though  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  a 
hecatomb  always  signifies  a  sacrifice  of  a  hundred 
bulls,  for  the  name  was  used  in  a  general  way  to 
designate  any  great  sacrifice.  Such  great  sacrifices 
were  not  less  ]^easing  to  men  than  to  the  gods,  for 
in  regard  to  the  former  they  were  in  reality  a  do- 
nation of  meat  Hence  at  Athens  the  partiality 
for  such  sacrifices  rose  to  the  highest  degree. 
(Athen.  i.p.  3  ;  comp.  BSckh,  PuU,  Earn.  p.  211, 
&c.)  Sparta,  on  the  other  lumd,  was  less  extrava- 
gant m  sacrifices,  and  while  in  other  Greek  states 
it  was  necessary  that  a  victun  should  be  healthy, 
beautiful,  and  uninjured,  the  Spartans  were  not 
very  scrupulous  in  this  respect  (Plat  Alcib.  il 
p.  149.)  The  animals  which  were  sacrificed  were 
mostly  of  the  domestic  kind,  as  bulls,  cows,  sheep, 
rams,  lambs,  goats,  pigs  dogs,  and  horses ;  but 
fishes  are  also  mentioned  as  pleasing  to  certain 
gods.  (Athen.  vii.  p.  S97.)  Each  god  had  his 
fiivourite  animals  which  he  liked  best  as  sacrifices ; 
but  it  may  be  considered  as  a  general  rule,  that 
those  animsls  which  were  sacred  to  a  god  were 
not  sacrificed  to  him,  though  horses  were  sacrificed 
to  Poseidon  notwithstanding  this  usage.  (Pans, 
viii.  7.  §  2.)  The  head  of  the  victim  before  it 
was  killed  was  in  most  cases  strewed  with  roasted 
barley  meal  (o(f\6xvra  or  obXox^^)  mixed  with 
salt  (mola  aaisa).  The  Athenians  used  for  this 
purpose  only  barley  grown  in  the  Rharian  plain. 
(Pans.  I  38.  §  6.)  The  persons  who  ofifered  tiie 
sacrifice  wore  generally  garlands  round  their  heads 
and  sometimes  also  carried  them  in  their  handa. 
and  before  they  touc)^ed  anjrthing  belonging  to  the 
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Bacrifioe  they  washed  their  hands  in  water.  The 
victim  itself  was  likewise  adoraed  with  garlands, 
and  its  horns  were  sometimes  gilt  Before  the 
animal  was  killed,  a  bimch  of  hair  was  cnt  from  its 
forehead,  and  thrown  into  the  fire  as  primitiae : 
this  preparatory  rite  was  called  Kardpx^<rBai, 
(Horn,  il  xix.  254,  0(f.  ziy.  422 ;  Herod,  ii.  45, 
iT.  60 ;  Eorip.  Iphig.  Tamr.  40.)  In  the  heroic 
ages  the  princes,  as  the  high  priests  of  their  people, 
lulled  the  victim  ;  in  later  times  this  was  done  bj 
the  priests  themselves.  When  the  sacrifice  was  to 
be  offered  to  the  Olympic  gods,  the  head  of  the 
animal  was  drawn  heavenward  (see  the  woodcut 
on  the  title  page  of  this  wozk :  comp.  Eostath.  ad 
lUad.  i  459  ) ;  when  to  the  gods  of  the  lower 
world,  to  heroes,  or  to  the  d^,  it  was  drawn 
downwards.  While  the  flesh  was  bnming  upon 
the  altar,  wine  and  incense  were  thrown  upon  it 
(/Zuut,  L  264,  XL  774,  &c),  and  prayers  and  music 
accompanied  the  solemni^. 

The  most  common  animal  sacrifices  at  Rome 
were  the  snovetanrilia,  or  solitaorilia,  consisting  of 
a  pig,  a  sheep,  and  an  oz.  They  were  performed 
in  all  cases  of  a  lustration,  and  the  victims  were 
earned  around  the  thing  to  be  lustrated,  whether 
It  was  a  dty,  a  people,  or  a  piece  of  land.  [Luf^ 
TRATio.]*  The  Greek  rptrr^  which  likewise 
consisted  of  an  oz,  a  sheep  and  a  pig,  was  the 
same  sacrifice  as  the  Roman  suovetaurilia.  (Calli- 
mach.  op.  PhoL  «.  v.  Tpirr^;  Aristoph.  PUtL  820.) 
The  customs  observed  before  and  during  the  sacri- 
fice of  an  animal  were  on  the  whole  uie  same  as 
those  observed  in  Greece.  (Viig*  ^en.  vl  245  ; 
Serv.  ad  Aen,  iv.  57  ;  Fest  s.  v.  Immolan  ;  Cato, 
de  Be  RtuL  134,  132.)  But  the  victim  was  in 
most  cases  not  killed  by  the  priests  who  conducted 
the  sacrifice,  but  by  a  person  called  popa,  who 
struck  the  animal  with  a  hammer  before  the  knife 
was  used.  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  zii.  120  ;  Suet.  OaUg. 
32.)  The  better  parts  of  the  intestines  (exta) 
were  strewed  with  barley  meal,  wine,  and  incense, 
and  were  burnt  upon  tiie  altar.  Those  parts  of 
the  animal  which  were  burnt  were  called  proeeeta^ 
prosieiae,  or  cAlegmina,  When  a  sacrifice  was 
offered  to  gods  of  rivers  or  the  sea,  these  parts 
were  not  burnt,  but  thrown  into  the  water.  (Cato, 
€le  Re  Rust  134  ;  Macrob.  Sat  iL  2  ;  Liv.  zzix. 
27  ;  Virg.  Aen.  v.  774.)  Respecting  the  use  which 
the  ancients  made  of  sacrifices  to  learn  the  wiU  of 
the  gods,  see  Harvspbx  and  Divinatio. 

U^tHoody  aacrifieee.  Among  these  we  may  first 
mention  the  libations  (Hbatumee^  XoiSai  or  tnrotflial). 
We  have  seen  above  that  bloody  sacrifices  were 
usually  accompanied  by  libations,  as  wine  was 
poured  upon  them.  Libations  always  accompanied 
a  sacrifice  which  was  offered  in  conduding  a  treaty 
with  a  foreign  nation,  and  that  here  they  formed  a 
prominent  part  of  the  solemnity,  is  clear  from  the 
&ct  that  the  treaty  itself  was  called  (nrovSo/.  But 
libations  were  also  made  independent  of  any  other 
sacrifice,  as  in  solemn  prayers  (Iliad,  zvL  233), 
and  on  many  other  occasions  of  public  and  private 
life,  as  before  drinking  at  meids,  and  the  like. 
Libations  usually  consisted  of  unmized  wine 
(&<nrov8os,  memm)^  but  sometimes  also  of  milk, 
honey,  and  other  fluids,  either  pure  or  diluted  with 
water.  (Soph.  Oed.  CoL  159,  481  ;  Plin.  H,  N, 
ziv.  19  ;  AeschyL  Eton,  107.)  License  was  like- 
wise an  offering  which  usually  accompanied  bloody 
sacrifices,  but  it  was  also  burned  as  an  offering  by 
ltsel£     Real  incense  appean  to  have  been  used 
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only  in  later  times  (Plin.  H.  AT.  ziiL  1),  but  in  ts« 
early  times,  and  afterwards  also,  various  kinds  of 
fragrant  wood,  such  as  cedar,  fig,  vine,  and  mjitle- 
wood,  were  burnt  upon  the  eJtars  of  the  gods. 
(Suid.  9,  V.  NiT^ia  |^Aa.) 

A  third  dass  of  unbloody  sacrifices  consisted  of 
firuit  and  cakesL  The  former  were  mostly  offend 
to  the  gods  as  primitiae  or  tithes  of  the  harvest, 
and  as  a  sign  of  gratitude.  They  were  sometimei 
ofiered  in  their  natural  state,  sometimes  also 
adorned  or  prepared  in  various  ways.  Of  this  kind 
were  the  cipco-ii^n},  an  olive  branch  wound  armmd 
with  wool  and  hung  with  various  kinds  ct  froiti ; 
the  xinpat  or  pots  Sled  with  cooked  beans  [Pri- 
nbpsia]  ;  the  Kfymv  or  K^pra,  or  dishes  with 
firuit ;  the  iax""-  o'  '^'^  [Oschopho&ia].  Otiier 
instances  may  be  found  in  the  accounts  of  the 
various  festivals.  Cakes  (t^Aximm,  W/ifuxro,  ri- 
voyo,  Ubmm)  were  peculiar  to  the  wocahip  of  to- 
tain  deities,  as  to  that  of  Apollo.  Thef  woe 
either  simple  cakes  of  flour,  sometimes  also  of  wax, 
or  they  were  made  in  the  shape  of  some  animsl, 
and  were  then  offered  as  symbolical  sscrificesia 
the  place  of  real  animals,  either  because  they  ooold 
not  easily  be  procured  or  were  too  ezpensiTe  fat 
the  sacrificer.  (Suid.  s.  «.  BoDs  I^So/ios  ;  Serv.  ad 
Aen,  il  116.)  This  appearance  instead  of  realitj 
in  sacrifices  was  also  manifest  on  other  oocsnom, 
for  we  find  that  sheep  were  sacrificed  instead  of 
stags,  and  were  then  called  stags;  and  in  the 
temple  of  Isis  at  Rome  the  priests  used  water  of 
the  river  Tiber  instead  of  Nile  water,  and  called 
the  former  water  of  the  Nile.  (Fest  $.  cl  Or- 
varia  one;  Serv.  U a.) 

See  Wachsmuth,  Hdlm.  AUertbmuL  voL  ii 
pp.  548—559,  2d  ed. ;  Haitmig^  DieReliffkmder 
Riimer,  vol  I  p.  160,  &c.  [L>S.] 

SACRILE'GIUM  is  the  crime  of  stealing  thuigi 
consecrated  to  the  gods,  or  things  depositod  in  t 
consecrated  place.  (QuinctiL  viL  3.  §  21,&c. ;  Cic. 
de  Leg,  il  16  ;  Liv.  zlil  3.)  A  lex  Julia  refened 
to  in  the  Digest  (48.  tit  13.  s.  4)  ^ipears  to  have 
placed  the  crime  of  sacril^iura  on  an  equali^  with 
peculatus.  [Pbcula^tus.]  Several  of  the  impoial 
constitutions  made  death  the  punishment  far  a 
sacrilc^[U8,  which  consisted  according  to  circam- 
stances  either  in  being  given  up  to  wUd  beasts,  in 
being  burned  alive,  or  hanged.  (Dig.  48.  tit  13.  i. 
6.)  Panlus  says  in  general  that  a  sacrilcgus  m 
punished  with  death,  but  he  distinguishes  between 
such  persons  who  robbed  the  sacra  publics,  sad 
such  as  robbed  the  sacra  privata,  and  he  ii  of 
opinion  that  the  latter,  though  more  than  a  oamoMn 
thie^  yet  deserves  less  punishment  than  the  former. 
In  a  wider  sense,  sacrilegium  was  used  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  designate  any  violation  of  religion  (Con. 
Nep.  Aldb.  6),  or  of  anything  which  should  be 
treated  with  Religious  reverence.  (Ovid.  Met.  xir. 
539,  Rem,  Am.  367,  FasL  iil  700.)  Hence  a 
law  in  the  Codex  (9.  tit  29.  s.  1)  states  that  aaj 
person  is  guilty  of  sacril^ium  who  n^lecti  or 
violates  the  sanctity  of  the  divine  law.  An- 
other law  (Cod.  9.  tit  29.  s.  2)  decreed  that  even 
a  doubt  as  to  whether  a  person  aj^inted  by 
an  emperor  to  some  o£5ce  was  worthy  of  tbii 
office,  was  to  be  r^jarded  as  a  crime  equal  to 
sacrilegium.  [L  S.] 

SACRO'RUM  DETESTA'TIO.  [Gki8»  ^ 
568,  b.] 

SAECULA'RESLUDL  [LuDiSAKcaLian] 

SAE'CULUM.    A  saeculnm  was  of  a  t«M 
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10  the  islculatiiin  of  the  Etnu- 
caiu,  which  wai  adnpted  by  the  Romaiu,  wu  a 
•pace  of  time  coDtaiiiiiig  I  ID  innar  fean.  The 
natural  laeculam,  npon  tbt  calculation  of  which 
the  former  waa  founded,  sxpreaaed  the  loTigeit 
term  of  hunan  life,  and  it*  dnratioa  or  length  wai 
ucertaincd  accotding  to  thi  ritual  book*  of  the 
Gtnuouu,  in  the  followiiu;  maimer ;  the  lile  of  a 
penan,  which  lafted  the  loiig«t  of  all  thoH  who 
wen  bora  oa  the  daf  of  the  fi>UDdalioii  of  a  town, 
ronititvled  the  GiM  ueculiun  of  that  town  ;  and 
the  longeat  liter  of  all  who  were  bom  at  the  tine 
when  the  lecond  laeculum  began,  again  determined 
(he  dontion  of  the  tecond  laecoliun,  and  to  on. 
(Censoin.  dt  Die  ffat.  1 7.)  la  the  ume  manner 
that  the  Etruacani  thui  called  the  longer  life  of  a 
mai)  a  neculmn,  »  thej  called  the  longeat  eiiit- 
enee  of  a  ttate,  or  the  apace  of  tlOO  jean,  a  bb- 
cnlar  da; ;  the  longeat  aiiitence  of  one  human 
race,  or  the  apace  of  8S0D  jeara,  a  mecnlar  week, 
*c  (Plot.  Si^a,  1 J  Niebohr,  Hitt.  of  Romt,  I 
p.  137.)  It  waa  beliered  that  the  retom  of  a  new 
aaeenlmn  wai  marked  bf  Tuiona  wooden  and 
aigtu,  which  were  recorfed  in  the  hi«t«y  of  Ihe 
EtrucBna.  The  retnm  of  each  aaeenlmn  at  Rome 
waa  annoonoed  by  the  pontiffi,  who  alio  made  the 
neceuory  inlenalatiQna  in  fnch  b  manner,  that  at 
the  commencement  of  a  new  uecnlom  the  begin- 
ning of  the  tenmontha'  year,  of  the  twelTe  monlha' 
year,  and  of  the  aolar  year  coincided.  But  in 
theac  airangementa  the  greateat 


mted.  {Lddi  8a«- 
cuLARaa.]  Thia  alto  acconnta  foe  the  Taiioiu 
waya  in  which  a  aaecnlum  waa  defined  by  the  ao- 
nenta:  aome  believed  that  it  contained  thirty 
(Cenaorin.  L  a.),  and  othera  that  it  omtained  a 
bnndred  ymra  (Varro,  de  Limg.  Lot,  tL  11  ;  FeeL 
(.c.  Satabirtt  It^  \  the  latter  opinion  ofipean 
to  hara  been  the  mutt  common  in  later  time!,  ao 
that  Heculnm  aniwered  to  onr  century,  (See 
Niebohr,  Hit.  of  ^me,  i,  p.  37fi,  it)  [L.  8.] 
SAOA'RII,  the  aellera  or  makeia  of  the  Kiga 
or  aoldien' cloaks  [S*OU-.]  They  formed  a  col- 
'  "'       .any  of  the  other  liade- 


legiun 


t  Rome,  and,  like  m 


17.  tit.2.  ■.62.  §4;  andehi 

ZnmpI,  De  A>igiaU^Sm,  Berol.  1846,  p.  17.) 

SAOITTA  (JurrJi,  iifi;  Herod.  T^tvfia),  an 
arrow.  The  account  of  (he  amma  of  Hercnlea 
(Heaiod,  &■!.  I3D— 136),  enumeratei  and  de- 
■cribea  three  parte,  via.  the  bead  or  point,  th« 
ihaft,  and  (he  (eather. 

I.  The  head  waa  denominated  Splif  (Herod.  I 
215,  if.  81),  whence  the  initrument,  ued  to  ei. 
tract  arrow-headi  from  the  bodies  of  the  woDndsd, 
waa  called  ^loA^  [FonciFS.]  Great  qaan- 
titiea  of  flint  arrow  beoda  ar«  found  in  Celtic  bar- 
north  of  Europe, 
"ihareatill 
(Hoara'a 

Aire,  Sotlk,  p.  183.)  NeTertbeleia,  (he  Scythiaru 
and  Maiiagelae  had  them  of  bronie.  (Herod.  U  cc.) 
Mr.  Oodwell  found  flint  amw-headi  on  the  plain 
of  Marathon,  and  conclodea  thai  they  had  be- 
longed to  the  Penian  army.  (Tbar  ftnu;^  Gttte*, 
vol  il  p.  Ifi9.)  Tboie  naed  by  the  Oreeki  were 
conuDonly  bmnie,  ai  ia  eipreiaed  by  the  epithet 
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XoAirfw,  "fitted  with  bronie,"  which  Honer 
appliet  to  an  arrow.  (/(.liiL  6B0,  663.)  Anolhet 
Homeric  epithet,  Tit "  three-longued  "  (Tpi^Adx". 
n.  T.  353),  il  illuitiBted  by  the  formi  of  the  arrow- 
hendt,  all  of  bronie,  which  are  represented  in  the 
woodcut.     That  which  liei  horiiontally 


waa  found  at  PeiHpolia,  and  il  drawn  of  the  aiae 
of  the  original.  The  two  amallcat,  ana  of  which 
ahowa  a  riret-hole  at  the  aide  for  &«teaing  it  to 
the  ahafl,  are  &om  the  plain  of  Marathon.  (Skelton, 
PhaL  0/  Amamr  at  OoadriA  Caart,  i.  pL  44.) 
The  (bortb  apecimen  wai  aUa  found  in  AtticL 
(Dodtfell,  L  0.)  Some  of  the  northern  natioo^ 
who  conld  not  obtain  iron,  barbed  their  arrow- 
heada  with  bone.     (Tadt  Oant.  46.) 

The  me  of  barbed  (afnana,  kamalae),  and  poi- 
toned  arrowi  (oamiiafaa  lyiUat)  ii  alwayi  repce- 
aented  by  tbe  Greek  and  Roman  authon  aa  the 
choracteriatic  of  harbarooi  nationa.  It  IB  attrv 
bated  to  the  BauromaBe  and  Oelae  (Orid.  TViif. 
ill.  10.  63,  64,  de  Pomlo,  iv,  7.  11,  12}  ;  to  the 
Serrii  (Anoldi,  Omm.  Stiai.  4.  §  8)  and  Scydiiana 
(Plla.  H.N.  X.  £3.  a.  II^X  uid  to  the  AnU 
(Ponui,L  10)  andMoora.  (Hor.Cbnn.  L  22.  8,) 
When  Ulyaiei  wiibe*  to  hare  recoune  to  thig  iit. 
lidioni  practice,  he  ii  obliged  to  travel  north  of  the 
country  of  the  TheaprotiBna  (Horn.  Od.  L  261 — 
263)  i  and  (he  elawical  authora  who  mention  it 
do  «o  in  termi  of  condemnation.  (Hom.  Plin. 
ll.ee.!  Ae]ian,».j4.  v.  16.}  The  poiun  applied 
to  the  tip*  of  arrowi  hating  been  called  bmicmmi 
(To£«i»),  on  account  of  iu  connection  with  the 
uieofthebow(Pliu.ff.JV.ivi.  10.  (.20;  Feitua, 
I.  D. ;  Dioecor.  iL  20),  tbe  aignification  of  ihia  term 
wa*  afiarwarda  eitanded  to  poiaoni  in  general. 
(Plaut  Men.  ii.  4.  4  ;  Hor.  EpaL  nii.  61  ; 
Propett.  L  5.  6.) 

II.  The  excellence  of  the  ahal^  coniiited  in 
being  long  and  at  tbe  wme  time  itraiabt,  and,  if 
it  wa*  of  Tight  wood,  in  being  well  policed.  (He*. 
Sou.  133.)  But  it  D^n  conuated  of  a  nnooth 
cane  or  reed  (Anado  doaaa  oi  piragmila,  Liim.}, 
and  on  thii  acconnt  the  whole  arrow  va*  called 
either  anmdo  in  the  one  caae  (Virg.  Atm.  W.  69 — 
73,  T.  525  1  0>id.  Met.  L  471,  Tin.  3B2),  or 
ealanua  in  the  other.  (Virg,  Buc.  iii.  12, 13  ;  OTid. 
Mel.  TiL  778  ;  Hor.  Carm.  L  15.  17  ;  Jut.  xiiL 

.}  In  the  E^ptian  tomb*  reed-amwa  haTe  been 


found,  Tarjing 
They  il  ^ 

Od.x:- 


a  ilit  (7Ai^(,  Horn.  IL  ii 
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III.  The  feathers  are  shown  on  ancient  monu- 
ments of  all  kinds,  and  are  indicated  hy  the  terms 
ii2m  (Virg^.  Aen,ix,  578,  zii.  319),  petuuitae  so- 
giUae  (Pradentius,  Hamart,  498),  and  irrtp6€VT€s 
olffToi.  (Horn.  Jl.y.  171.)  The  arrows  of  Hercu- 
les are  said  to  haye  been  feathered  from  the  wings 
of  a  black  eagle.    (Hes.  Lo.) 

Besides  the  use  of  arrows  in  the  ordinary  way, 
they  were  sometimes  employed  to  carry  fire.  Jolios 
Caesar  attempted  to  set  Antonyms  ships  on  fire  by 
sending  fi4\ri  'rvfHl>6pa  finom  the  bows  of  his  archers. 
(Dion  Cass.  1.  34.)  A  head-dress  of  small  arrows  is 
said  to  have  been  worn  by  the  Indians  (Prudentias, 
L  e.),  the  Nubians  and  Egyptians,  and  other  Orien- 
tal nations.  (Clandian,  de  Nupt.  Honor.  222,  da 
3  Com,  Honor.  21,  de  Laud.  SHL  i.  254.) 

In  the  Greek  and  Roman  aimin  the  toffittarix^ 
more  anciently  called  arquttety  i.  e.  archers,  or 
bowmen  (Festos,  s.  v.),  formed  an  important  part 
of  the  light-armed  infimtry.  (Caesar,  Bell.  Civ.  i. 
81,  iii.  44  ;  Cic  ad  Fam.  xv.  4.)  They  belonged, 
for  the  most  part,  to  the  allies,  and  were  princi- 

?il]y  Cretans.  [Arcus  ;  Corttus  ;  Pharbt&a  ; 
ORMBNTUM.]  [J.  Y.] 

SA'OMINA  were  the  same  as  the  VerbenaAf 
namely,  herbs  torn  up  by  their  roots  from  within 
the  inelosure  of  the  Capitol,  which  were  always 
carried  by  the  Fetiales  or  ambassadors,  when  they 
went  to  a  foreign  people  to  demand  restitution  for 
wrongs  committed  against  the  Romans,  or  to  make 
a  treaty.  [Fbtiales.]  They  served  to  mark  the 
sacred  character  of  the  ambassadors,  and  answered 
the  same  purpose  as  the  Greek  kjip^k^io,  (Plin. 
H.N,  zziL  2.  B.  3  ;  Liv.  L  24,  zzx.  43  ;  Dig.  1. 
tit  8.  s.  8.)  Pliny  (L  e.)  also  says  that  Bogndna 
were  used  mi  remediis  pMidt^  by  which  we  must 
understand  expiations  and  lustrations.  The  word 
Fer6ena  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  any  kind  of 
herb,  or  to  the  boughs  and  leaves  of  any  kind  of 
tree,  gathered  from  a  pure  or  sacred  place.  (Serv. 
ad  Virg.AeH,^\.  120.) 

According  to  Festus  (#.«.),  the  wthena$  were 
called  sagmina^  that  is,  pure  herbs,  because  they 
were  taken  by  the  consul  or  the  praetor  from  a 
sacred  (jKmeto)  place,  to  give  to  legati  when  setting 
out  to  make  a  treaty  or  declare  war.  He  connects 
it  with  the  words  tomctus  and  sancire^  and  it  is  not 
at  all  impossible  that  it  may  contain  the  same  root, 
which  appears  in  a  simpler  form  in  Boe-er  (aag-men, 
§a(n)e-^u) :  Marcian  (Dig.  L  c.)  however  makes  a 
ridiculous  mistake,  when  he  derives  sanctus  from 
sagmina. 

Mmier  (ad  Fettum,  p.  320)  thinks,  that  samm- 
tmn  is  the  same  word  as  tagmen^  although  used  re- 
specting another  thing  by  the  Anagnienses.  (M. 
Aurelius,  in  Epist.  ad  Fronton,  iv.  4.) 

SAGUM  was  the  cloak  worn  by  the  Roman  sol- 
diers and  inferior  officers,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Paludamentum  of  the  general  and  superior  officers. 
[Paludambntum;]  It  is  used  in  opposition  to  the 
toga  or  garb  of  peace,  and  we  accordingly  find  that 
when  there  was  a  war  in  Italy,  all  citizens  put  on 
the  sagum  even  in  the  city,  with  the  exception  of 
those  of  consular  rank  (wga  raTnere,  ad  saga  ire, 
in  aagis  esse,  Cic  Phil.  viii.  11,  v.  12,  xiv.  1): 
hence  in  the  Social  or  Marsic  war  the  sagum  was 
worn  for  two  years.  (Liv.  Epii,  72,  78 ;  VelL 
Pat  ii.  16.) 

The  sagum  was  open  in  the  front,  and  usually 
fastened  across  the  shoulders  by  a  clasp,  though 
not  always  (TiebelL  Poll.  Drig,  T^rann.  10) :  it  | 
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resembled  in  form  the  Paludamentum  (lee  wood- 
cuts, p.  854),  as  we  see  from  the  ^dmens  of  it 
on  the  column  of  Trajan  and  othff  ancient  momi- 
ments.  It  was  thick  and  made  of  wool  (Mart 
xiv.  159),  whence  the  name  is  sometimes  givm  to 
the  wool  itsel£  (Varro,  L.  L.  v.  167,  ed.  Miiller.) 
The  cloak  worn  by  the  general  and  superior  officers 
is  sometimes  called  sagum  {Pumctim  me^mm,  Hot. 
^.  ix.  28),  but  the  diminutive  Sagwban  is  more 
commonly  used  in  such  cases.  (Compare  6iL  ItaL 
iv.  519,  xvii.  528  ;  Liv.  xxx.  17,  xxvii  19.) 

The  doak  worn  by  the  northern  nations  of 
Europe  is  also  called  sagum :  see  woodcut,  p.  213, 
where  three  Sarmatians  are  represented  with  saga, 
and  compare  Palliuk,  p.  852.  The  Oaman 
sagum  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  {Oerm.  17):  that 
worn  by  the  Ghiuls  seems  to  have  been  a  species  of 
plaid  {verdoolor  taguLwn^  Tac.  HisL  iL  20). 

The  outer  garment  worn  by  slaves  and  pooi 
persons  is  also  sometimes  called  sagum.  (0»faimeIL 
L  8  ;  compare  Dig.  34.  tit  2.  s.  23.  §  2.) 

SALAMrNIA.    [Paralos.] 

SALA^RIUM,  a  salary.  The  ancients  deriw 
the  word  from  sa2,  t. «.  salt  (Plin.  HI  JV:  zxxL41) ; 
the  most  necessary  thing  to  support  hmnao  1^ 
being  thus  mentioned  as  a  representative  fat  aO 
others.  Salarium  therefore  comprised  all  the  pro- 
visions with  which  the  Roman  officers  were  si^ 
plied,  as  well  as  their  pay  in  money.  In  the  time 
of  the  republic  the  name  salarium  does  not  apftear 
to  have  been  used  ;  it  was  Augustus  who  in  older 
to  place  the  governors  of  provinces  and  other  mili- 
tary officers  in  a  greater  state  of  dependence,  ova 
salaries  to  them  or  certain  sums  of  money,  to  wmdi 
afterwards  various  supplies  in  kind  were  added. 
(Suet  Aug.  36  ;  Tacit  Agrie,  42  ;  Treb.  PoD. 
OoMd,  14  and  15  ;  FUv.  Vopisc  Frcb.  4.)  Befinc 
the  time  of  Augustus,  the  provincial  magistrates 
had  been  provided  in  their  provinces  with  every- 
thing they  wanted,  through  the  medium  of  ledemp* 
tores  {irapoxoi\  who  undertook,  for  a  certain  sum 
paid  by  the  state,  to  provide  the  governors  with  all 
that  was  necessary  to  them.  During  the  empbe 
we  find  instances  of  the  salarium  being  pud  to  a 
person  who  had  obtained  a  province,  bnt  was  ne« 
vertheless  not  allowed  to  govern  it  In  this  case 
the  salarium  was  a  compensation  for  the  honouz 
and  advantages  which  he  might  have  derived  from 
the  actual  government  of  a  province,  whence  wa 
can  scarcely  infer  that  the  sum  of  10,000  sesterees, 
which  was  offered  on  such  an  occasion  (Dion  Osa. 
Ixxviii.  22),  was  the  regular  salarium  for  a  pn- 
consuL 

Salaria  were  also  given  under  the  empire  te 
other  officers,  as  to  military  tribunes  (Plin.  JET.  A*' 
xxxiv.  6  ;  Juv.  iii.  132),  toassessores  [Assxssom], 
to  senators  (Suet  iVaro,  10),  to  the  oomites  of  the 
princeps  on  his  expeditions  (Suet  TSb.  46%  *nd 
others.  Antoninus  Pius  fixed  the  salaries  of  aO 
the  rhetoricians  and  philosophers  throughout  the 
empire  (Capitol,  Ant  JPtus,  11),  and  when  persons 
did  not  fulfil  their  duties,  he  punished  them  by 
deducting  from  their  salaries.  (C^itol,  t&idL  7.) 
Alexander  Severus  instituted  fixed  salaries  f» 
rhetoricians,  grammarians,  physicians,  hantspioo, 
mathematicians,  mechanicians  and  architects  (Lam- 
prid.  Alsx.  Sev.  44)  ;  but  to  how  much  these  sala- 
ries amounted  we  are  not  informed.  Respecting 
the  pay  which  certain  classes  of  prifwta  reeeived, 
see  Sacbrdos.  Cl^SL] 

SALf  ENTfiS.     [Pons,  p.  544,  K] 
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SA'LII  were  pfieeti  of  Man  Ondinis,  and  are 
nid  to  have  been  instituted  by  Noma.  They 
were  twelve  in  number,  chosen  £n>m  the  patricians 
even  in  the  latest  times,  and  formed  an  ecclesias- 
tical corporation.  (Li v.  I  20;  Dionyi.  ii.  70;  Cic. 
Rep.  ii.  14 ;  lecta  jwoentua  patrieia^  Luoan,  iz. 
478.)  They  had  the  care  of  the  twelve  Ancilia, 
which  were  kept  in  the  temple  of  Mars  on  the 
Palatine  hill,  whence  those  priests  were  sometimes 
called  Salii  Palatini  to  distmguish  them  from  the 
other  Salii  mentioned  below.  The  distinguishinff 
dress  of  the  Salii  was  an  embroidered  tunic  bound 
with  a  brazen  belt,  the  trabea,  and  the  Apex,  also 
worn  by  the  Flamines.  [Apbx.]  Each  had  a 
sword  by  his  side,  and  in  his  right  hand  a  spear 
or  staif.    (Dionys.  I.  e.) 

The  festival  of  'Man  was  celebrated  by  the 
Salii  on  the  1st  of  March  and  for  several  successive 
days  ;  on  which  occasion  they  were  accustomed  to 
go  through  the  city  in  their  official  dress  carrying 
the  ancilia  in  their  left  hands  or  suspended  from 
their  shoulders,  and  at  the  same  time  singing  and 
dancing.  In  the  dance  they  struck  the  shields 
with  rods  so  as  to  keep  time  with  their  voices  and 
with  the  movements  of  the  dance.  (Lav.  /.  e. ; 
Dionys.  I  o.  ;  Hor.  Carm,  I  86.  1,  iv.  1.  28). 
From  their  dancing  Ovid,  apparently  with  cor- 
rectness, derives  their  name  {PouL  iii  387).  The 
songs  or  hymns,  which  they  sang  on  this  occasion 
(SaUaria  earmna,  Hor.  Ep,  il  1.  86 ;  Tac.  Aim, 
il  83),  were  called  AtarMHtOf  AnameatOy  or 
Aaeam^aoy  of  which  the  etymology  is  uncertain. 
Obttling  {Cftath.  der  Horn.  Staain.  p.  Id2)  thinks 
they  were  so  called  because  they  were  sung  with- 
out any  musical  accompaniment,  atta  voce;  but 
this  etymology  is  opposed  to  the  express  statement 
of  Dionysius  (iii  32).  Some  idea  of  the  subject 
of  these  songs  may  be  obtained  from  a  passage  in 
Virgil  {Aen,  viii.  286),  and  a  small  fragment  of 
them  is  preserved  by  Voiro  (X.  X.  viL  26,  ed. 
Mtiller).  In  later  times  they  were  scareely  un- 
derstood even  by  the  priests  themselves.  (Vairo, 
£.  2X  vii  2  ;  Hor.  Ep.  ii  1.  86 ;  QuintiL  L  6. 
p.  54,  Bipont)  The  pnises  of  Mamurius  Veturius 
formed  the  principal  subject  of  these  songs,  though 
who  Mamurius  Veturius  was,  the  ancients  them- 
selves were  not  agreed  upon.  ( Varro,  L,  L.  vi.  45.) 
He  is  generally  said  to  be  the  armourer,  who  made 
eleven  ancilia  like  tiie  one  that  was  sent  from 
heaven  in  the  reign  of  Numo.  (Festus,*.  v.  Mam, 
Vet.;  Dionys.  ii.  71  ;  Ovid.  Faai.  iii  884),  but 
some  modem  writers  suppose  it  to  be  merely 
another  name  of  Mars.  Besides,  however,  the 
praises  of  Mamurius,  the  verses,  which  the  Salii 
sang,  appear  to  have  contained  a  kind  of  theogony, 
in  which  the  praises  of  all  the  celestial  deities 
were  celebrated,  with  the  exception  of  Venus. 
(Macrob.  SaL  i  12.)  The  verses  in  honour  of 
each  god  were  called  by  the  respective  names  of 
each,  as  Janali,  Junonii,  Minervii  (Festus,  «.  e. 
AoKunenta.)  IMvine  honour  was  paid  to  some  of 
the  emperors  by  inserting  their  names  in  the  songs 
of  the  Salii  This  honour  was  first  bestow^ 
upon  Augustus  (Monum.  Ancjrr.),  and  aflterwards 
dpon  Germanicus  (Tac.  Ann.  ii  83)  ;  and  when 
Verus  died,  his  name  was  inserted  in  the  song  of 
the  Salii  by  command  of  M.  Antoninus.  (C!apitol. 
M.  Ant.  Phil.  21.) 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  festival  the  Salii  were 
accustomed  to  portake  of  a  splendid  entertainment 
in  the  temple  of  Man,  whick  waa  provicbial  for 
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Hs  exoellenoe.  (Suet  Ciiomi,  38  ;  Cic.  otf  AtL  r. 
9  ;  Hor.  Carm.  i  37.)  The  members  of  the  col- 
Ic^um  were  elected  by  co-optation.  We  read  of 
the  dignities  of  piaesul,  vates,  and  magister  in  the 
collegium.     (Capitol  Jhid.  4.) 

TAe  shape  of  the  ancile  is  exhibited  in  the  an- 
nexed cut,  taken  from  an  ancient  gem  in  the  Floren- 
tine cabinet,  which  illustrates  the  aeoounts  of  the 
ancient  writers  that  its  form  was  oval,  but  with 
the  two  sides  reeeding  inwards  with  an  even  curv- 
ature, and  so  as  to  moke  it  brooder  at  the  ends 
than  in  the  middle.  The  persons  engaged  in  cor^ 
rying  these  ancilia  on  their  shoulders,  suspended 
from  a  pole,  ore  probably  servants  of  the  Salii ; 
and  the  representation  agrees  exactly  with  the 
statement  of  Dionysini  (ii.  70)  vdfXrat  tnntpirfu 
llprjifUpos  iarh  ka»6imp  KOfdCnMri,  At  tilie  t<m  of 
the  cut  is  representod  one  of  the  rods  with  which 
the  Salii  were  accustomed  to  boat  the  shield  in 
their  dance,  as  already  described.  (Gmter,  luaar 
p.  oeccbdv.  note  3.) 


Tulhia  Hottilius  established  another  collegium 
of  Salii  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  which  he  made  in  a 
war  with  the  Sabmes.  These  Solii  were  olso 
twelve  in  number,  chosen  firom  the  patricians,  and 
appeared  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
Quirinus.  They  were  called  the  Salii  Collini, 
Agonoles  or  Agonenses.  (Liv.  i  27  ;  Dionys.  ii 
70,  iii  32  ;  Vorro,  L.L.yl  14.)  Niebuhr  (HitL 
o/Romt,  vol.  iii  p.  351)  supposes,  that  the  oldest 
and  most  illustrious  college,  the  Pakitine  Solii, 
were  chosen  origmally  from  the  oldest  tribe,  the 
Ramnes,  and  the  one  instituted  by  Tullus  Hostilius 
or  the  Quirinalian  from  the  Tities  alone :  a  third 
college  for  the  Luceres  was  never  established. 
(Compare  Hartung,  Die  ReUgitm  der  Romer^  roL  ii 
p.  16a) 

SALI'NAE  (^Xo),  a^jftHiyunf%  a  salt-work. 
(Varro,  de  L.  Lot.  viii  25,  ed.  SpengeL)  Al- 
though the  ancients  were  weU  acquainted  with 
rock-salt  (Herod,  iv.  181 — 185  ;  oAcs  hfnnerol^ 
i.  e.  **  fossil  salt,**  Arrian,  Eatped.  Aim.  iii  4.  pp. 
161,162,  ed.  Blaa.),  and  although  they  obtained 
salt  likewise  from  certain  inland  lakes  (Herod.  viL 
30)  and  from  natural  springs  or  brine-pits  (Cic 
Nat  Deor.  ii  53 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxi  7.  s.  39— 
42),  and  found  no  small  quantity  on  certain  shores 
where  it  was  congealed  by  the  heat  of  the  sun 
witiiout  human  labour  (fiK^s  aibrSftaroij  Herod,  iv. 
53  ;  Plin.  L  &),  yet  they  obtained  by  hi  the 
greatest  quantity  by  the  mnagement  of  worics 
constructed  on  the  seo'shogre,  where  it  was  nota- 
TtJlj  adapted  fiur  the  pnrpoae  by  being  so  low  and 
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flat  ai  to  be  eeaily  oYerflowed  by  tbe  aea  (mort- 
iimae  anae  talindrumy  Col.  de  Re  RutL  iL  2),  or 
even  to  be  a  brackish  marsh  (oXviclf)  or  a  marine 
pool  (A.(juyo0(£XaTTa,  Strabo,  iv.  I.  §  6,  vii  4.  §  7; 
Caesar,  BeU,  Civ,  ii.  37).  In  order  to  aid  the 
Aatoral  evaporation,  shallow  rectangular  ponds 
(muUifidi  lama)  were  dng,  divided  firam  one  an- 
other by  earthen  walls.  The  sea-water  was  ad> 
mitted  through  canals,  which  were  opened  for  the 
purpose,  and  dosed  again  by  sluices.  [Cata&acta.] 
The  water  was  more  and  more  strongly  impregnated 
.with  salt  as  it  flowed  from  one  pond  to  another. 
(Rutilii,  Itin,  I  475—490.)  When  reduced  to 
brine  (eoado  jlnmors),  it  was  called  by  the  Greeks 
2Afii7,  by  the  Latins  aaUugo  or  talnlago^  and  by 
the  Spaniards  fmm'a.  (Plin.  L  c.)  In  this  state  it 
was  used  by  the  Egyptians  to  pickle  fish  (Herod, 
ii.  77),  and  by  the  Romans  to  preserve  olives, 
cheese,  and  flesh  likewise.  {CBXa^de  Re  Rust, 
7,  88,  105  ;  Hor.  .SSort.  ii.  8.  53.)  From^  muria^ 
which  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  oA/wp^t, 
*^  briny/*  the  victuals  cured  in  it  were  called  taba 
muriaHoa.  (Plant  Pom.  l  2.  32,  39,)  As  the 
brine  which  was  left  in  the  ponds  crystallized,  a 
man  entrusted  with  the  care  of  them,  and  there- 
fore called  taUnator  (oXomr/^s),  raked  out  the  salt 
so  that  it  lay  in  heaps  {titnuUi)  upon  the  ground  to 
drain.  (Manilius,  v.  prope  fin. ;  Nicander,  Alem, 
518,  519.)  In  Attica  (Steph.  Byz.),  in  Britain 
(Ptol.),  and  elsewhere,  several  places,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  works  established  in  tiiem,  obtained 
the  name  of  'AXal  or  Saiinae, 

Throughout  the  Roman  empire  the  salt-works 
were  commonly  public  property,  and  were  let  by 
the  government  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  first 
salt-works  are  said  to  have  been  established  by 
Ancus  Marcius  at  Ostia.  (Liv.  I  33 ;  Plin.  H,  N. 
xxxi.  41.)  The  publicani  who  &rmed  these  works 
appear  to  have  sold  the  salt,  one  of  the  most  neces- 
sary of  all  commodities,  at  a  very  high  price, 
whence  the  censors  M.  Livius  and  C.  Claudius 
(b.  c.  204)  fixed  the  price  at  which  those  who  took 
the  lease  of  them  were  obliged  to  sell  the  salt  to 
the  people.  At  Rome  the  modius  was  according  to 
this  regulation  sold  for  a  sextans,  while  in  omer 
parts  of  Italy  the  price  was  higher  and  varied. 
(Liv.  xxix.  37.)  The  salt-works  in  Italy  and  in 
the  provinces  were  very  numerous  ;  in  conquered 
countries  however  they  were  sometimes  left  in  the 
possession  of  their  former  owners  (persons  or  towns) 
who  had  to  pay  to  Rome  only  a  fixed  rent,  but 
most  of  them  were  fiirmed  by  the  publicanL  (Bur- 
mann,  VecHgaL  Pop,  Rom,  p.  90,  Sec)       [J.  Y.] 

SALI'NUM,  dim,  SALILLUM,  a  salt^^eUar. 
Among  the  poor  a  shell  served  for  a  salt-cellar 
(Hor.  SaL  i.  3. 14 ;  Schol.  adloe,) :  but  all  who  were 
raised  above  poverty  had  one  of  silver,  which  de- 
scended from  fiither  to  son  (Hor.  Carm,  iL  16.  13, 
14),  and  was  accompanied  by  a  silver  plate,  which 
was  used  together  with  the  salt-cellar  in  the  do- 
mestic sacrifices.  (Pers.  iiL  24,  25.)  [Patbra.] 
These  two  articles  of  silver  were  alone  compatible 
with  the  simplicity  of  Roman  manners  in  the  early 
times  of  the  republic  (Plin.  H,  N,  xxxiiu  12.  s. 
54  ;  VaL  Max.  iv.  4.  §  3  ;  CatulL  xxiiL  19.)  The 
salt-cellar  was  no  doubt  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
table,  to  which  it  communicated  a  sacred  character, 
the  meal  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  sacrifice. 
[Focus ;  Mbnsa.]  These  circumstances,  to- 
gether with  the  religious  reverence  paid  to  salt 
and  the  habitnal  comparison  of  it  to  ?rit  and  vi- 
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vacity,  explain  the  metaphor  by  which  the  sool  of 
a  man  is  called  his  ealiUum.  (Plaut.  TVm.  iL  4. 
90,  91.)  [J.  T.] 

SALTA'TIO  {6pxn<rUi  ^pxri^rhs),  dancmg 
The  dancing  of  the  Greeks  as  wdl  as  of  the  Ro- 
mans had  very  little  io  conmion  with  the  exerdse 
which  goes  by  that  name  in  modem  times.  It  may 
be  divided  into  two  kinds,  gymnastic  and  mimetic  ; 
that  is,  it  was  intended  either  to  represent  bodily 
activity,  or  to  enress  by  gestures,  movements  and 
attitudes  certain  ideas  or  feelings,  and  also  single 
erents  or  a  series  of  events,  as  in  the  modem  te&t. 
All  these  movements,  however,  were  aocon^ianied 
by  music  ;  but  the  terms  Spxfic^  and  mUtatio 
were  used  in  so  much  wider  a  sense  than  our 
word  dancing,  that  they  were  implied  to  designate 
gestures,  even  when  the  body  did  not  move  at  alL 
(Ovid.  Ari.  Am.  L595,  iL  305;  eaUare aolie oemUi, 
ApuL  Met.  X.  pi  251,  ed.  Bip. ;  oomp.  Grote, 
ffisL  of  Greece,  vol  iv.  p.  114.) 

We  find  dflucing  prevalent  amonf  the  Greda 
firom  the  earliest  times.  It  is  frequen^  mentioDed 
in  the  Homeric  poems :  the  suitors  of  Penelope  de- 
light themselves  wiih  music  and  <^«"<<'ing  ^Q^i^  |, 
152,  421,  xviiL  304) :  and  Ulysses  is  entertained 
at  the  court  of  Alcinous  with  the  exhibitbns  of  very 
skilfiil  dancers,  the  rapid  movements  of  whose  feet 
excite  his  admiration.  (Od,  viiL  265.)  Skilful 
dancers  were  at  all  times  highly  priced  l^  the 
Greeks :  we  read  of  some  who  were  presented  with 
golden  crowns,  and  had  statues  erected  to  their 
honour,  and  their  memory  celebrated  by  inscrip- 
tions. (Plut  de  Py&,  Orae,  8  ;  Anthol  Plan.  iv. 
n.  283,  &C.) 

The  lively  imagination  and  mimetic  powers  of 
the  Greeks  found  abundant  subjects  for  varioaa 
kinds  of  dances,  and  accordingly  the  names  of  no 
less  than  200  different  dances  have  come  down  to 
us.  (Meursius,  Orekestr, ;  Athen.  xiv.  [m.  627 — 630; 
Pollux,  iv.  95 — 111  ;  Liban.  (nckp  tww  3px.)  It 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  this  work 
to  give  a  description  of  all  that  are  known :  only 
the  most  important  can  be  mentbned,  and  each  as 
will  give  some  idea  of  the  dancing  of  the  andents. 

Dancing  was  originally  closely  connected  with 
religion :  Plato  (Z^.  viL  pp.  798,  799)  thought 
that  all  dancing  should  be  based  on  rel^^on,  as  it 
was,  he  says,  among  the  ^yptians.  The  dances  of 
the  Chorus  at  Sparta  and  m  other  Doric  states 
were  intimately  connected  with  the  worship  of 
Apollo^  as  has  been  shown  at  length  elsewhere 
[Chorus  ;  Hypobchiema]  ;  and  in  all  the  poUie 
festivals,  which  were  so  numerous  among  the 
Greeks,  dancing  fi>rmed  a  very  prominoit  part 
All  the  religious  dances,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Bacchic  and  the  Corybantian,  were  very  simple, 
and  consisted  of  genUe  movements  of  the  body 
with  various  turnings  and  windings  aionnd  tlM 
altar :  such  a  danoe  was  the  T^pcwos,  which  The- 
seus is  said  to  have  performed  at  Ddos  on  his 
return  fram  OeCe.  (Pint  Tkee.  21.)  The  Diony- 
siac  or  Baochie  and  the  Corybantian  were  of  a 
very  different  natnre.  In  the  former  the  life  and 
adventures  of  the  god  were  represented  by  mimetie 
dancing  [Diontsia]:  the  dance  called  Baicx(c4 
by  Lucian  (ds  SaU.  79),  was  a  Satyrie  dance  and 
chiefly  prevailed  in  Ionia  and  Pontus ;  the  most 
illustrious  men  in  the  state  danced  in  it,  rspie- 
senting  Titans,  Corybantians,  Satyrs,  and  husband- 
men ;  and  the  spectators  were  so  delighted  with 
the  exhibition,  that  they  remained  sittinig  the 
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lie  daj  Eo  iritneu  it,  forgctM  of  eTerytUng 
Tha  Corrbaatiwi  irat  of  ■  rciy  vitd  cbs 
er ;  it  wu  chiefly  dannd  hi  Pbcygia  and  ii 
le ;  the  dwiccra  wen  umed,  ■track  tiieij 
rd(  againat  their  ahieldi,  and  diiplajed  the 
t  ennngant  fury  ;  it  wu  accompsnied  chiefly 
the  flute.    {Lccian,  Ii.  8  ;  Stnb.  s.  p,  473  t 


Plat.  Crit,  p.  Si.)  The  ppeceding  woodcnt  from 
the  Mmeo  Pio-Clemenlino  {ml.  ir.  pL  2)  i«  rap. 
poied  to  repreeent  a  Corjbeiitiui  dance.  Reipei^ 
iDg  the  dineci  in  the  thcBtre,  tee  Chohub. 

Dancing  wai  applied  to  gymnattie  porpoaai  and 
to  training  far  mr,  egpecially  in  the  Doric  itatea, 
and  wsi  belisTed  to  have  contribuled  verf  ninch 
Id  the  lUCCeM  of  the  Doriaiu  in  mr,  ai  il  enabled 
them  to  perform  their  erotatioiu  aimnltaneouily 
and  in  o^er.  Hence  the  poet  Sooatet  (Athen. 
UT.  p.  63a  £)  aayi, 

There  were  Tarioiu  dancea  in  early  timea,  which 
lerved  aa  a  preparation  for  war :  hence  Homer 
(IL  li.  <g,  liL  77)  calla  the  Hcplitea  irpvA^tt,  a 
war-dance  having  been  called  wfikit  by  the  Cre. 
tana.  (Mliller,  Dor.  iii.  12.  §  10.)  Of  anch  dancea 
the  moat  celebiated  wu  the  Pyrrhic  (4  Uvfiftxn), 
of  which  the  ipiXit  wtu  probably  only  another 
name:  tbi>  Plato  (Ltg.  vii.  p.  816)  take*  aa  the 
repreeentatiTe  of  all  war  dancea.  The  iaTention  of 
tbia  dance  ia  placed  in  the  mythical  age.  Hud  ia 
uioally  aaaigned  to  one  Pyirhicot,  but  moat  of  the 
■ccounta  agree  in  auigning  it  a  Cretan  or  Spartan 
[  thoujih  othen  refer  It  to  Pyirhua  or  Neo- 
,  the  aon  of  Achillea,  apparently  milled  by 
e,  for  it  waa  undoubledly  of  Doric  oiigin. 
(Athen.  xxr.  p.  630,  e  ;  Stisb.  x.  p.  468  ;  Plat. 
Liy.  p.  796 ;  Lucian,  lb.  9.)  It  waa  danced  to 
the  Boond  of  the  flute,  and  iti  time  waa  very  quick 
and  light,  ai  it  ahown  by  the  name  of  the  Pyrrhic 
foot  C"^,  which  mint  be  connected  with  thii 
dance:  and  ^m  the  lame  aource  came  alto  the 
ProceleuamaUc  C"-*^  or  ihaUenghig  foot  (MBl- 
ler,  Hia.  of  tit  Literal,  of  Grace,  p.  161.)  The 
Pyrrhic  dance  waa  perfonned  m  different  waji  at 
mion*  time*  and  m  Tariooi  conntiiei,  for  il  wai 
by  no  meana  eontined  to  the  Doric  atatea  _  PUto 
(.Ltg.  Tii.  p.  816)  describet  it  ai  rqueaenting  by 
rapid  movement!  of  the  body  the  way  in  which 
miaailea  and  blowa  from  veapona  were  avoided, 
and  alao  the  mode  in  which  the  enemy  were 
attacked.  In  the  non-Doric  itatea  it  wai  pro- 
bably not  piactijed  a*  a  truning  for  war,  but 
only  aa  a  mimetic  dance ;  thna  we  read  of  ila  being 
danced  by  women  to  entertain  a  company.  {Xen. 
AvA.  Ti.  1.  §  12.)  It  wa>  alw  performed  at 
Athena  at  the  greater  and  Icsecr  Panathenaea  by 
Ephebi,  who  were  called  Pyrrhiehiata  (nu^^.x"""') 
and  were  tisined  at  the  eipenie  of  the  Choragui. 
<SciuiL   ad  Awitl-^k.   Nub.  988  ;    Lyaiai,   InA. 
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parta  of  Thenaly  and  Haoedon  daneei  are  per- 
formed at  (he  prtaent  d^  by  men  armed  with 
muiketa  and  awordt  (Dodwell,  Tbiir  tima^ 
Grtea,  ToL  il  pp.  21,  22.) 

The  foUowing  woodcnt,  taken  from  Sir  W. 
Hamiiton'a  vaiei  (ed.  Tiaehbein,  vol.  i.  pL  60), 
repreaenti  three  Pyrrbiciata,  two  of  whom  with 
ahKld  and  awoid  are  engaged  in  (he  dance,  while 
the  third  ia  atanding  with  a  aword.  Above  them 
ia  a  fiunale  balancing  henelf  on  the  head  of  one, 
and  apparently  in  the  act  of  performing  a  umerael ; 
■he  no  doubl  ia  taking  part  m  the  dance,  and  per- 


anythingweca  „  

Her  danger  ia  incrsaHd  by  the  peraon  below,  who 
holdi  a  aword  pomting  towarda  her.  A  female  apec- 
talor  fitting  looka  on  aatoniahed  at  the  exhibition. 


Hie  Pjrrhie  dance  waa  introduced  in  die  public 
imei  at  Roma  br  Jnlina  Caetar,  when  il  waa 
Sanced  by  the  children  of  the  leading  men  in  Alia 
and  Bithynia.  (Suet  JiU.  Caa.  39.)  It  aeema 
to  have  been  much  liked  by  the  Romana  ;  it  waa 
exhibited  both  by  Caligula  and  Nero  (Dion  Caaa, 
Ix.  7  ;  Suet.  JVer.  12^  and  alao  freqnenlly  by 
Hadrian.  (Spartian.  Mnfr.  1 9.)  Athenaeui  (xit. 
p.  631,  a)  taya  that  the  Pyrrhic  dance  waa  itill 
practiicd  in  hii  time  (the  third  century  A.  D.)  at 
Sparta,  where  it  wai  danced  by  boya  from  the  age 
of  fifteen,  bnt  that  in  other  placea  it  had  become  a 
ipeciea  of  Dionyiiac  dance,  in  which  the  hiitory  of 
Dionyinj  waa  repreiented,  and  where  the  dancer* 
instead  of  armi  carried  the  tbynui  and  torchca. 

Another  important  gymnaatie  dance  wai  per- 
formed at  the  feitival  of  -yufworaiSla  at  Sparta  in 
commemoration  of  the  battle  at  Thyrea,  where  the 
chief  object  according  to  HUUer  (_Dar.  W.  6.  g  8) 
waa  to  repreient  gymnaatic  eicrciiei  and  dancing 
in  intimate  nnion :  reapecting  the  donee  at  tbii 
fealival,  >ee  Qonopakdu. 

There  were  other  dancea,  beiidea  the  Pyrrhic,  in 
which  the  performen  bad  armi,  but  theie  aeem  to 
bare  been  entirely  mimetic,  and  not  practiied  with 
any  view  to  tnuning  for  war.  Such  wai  the 
Kaprala  peculiar  to  Ihe  Aenianiani  and  Magnetea, 
which  waa  performed  by  two  armed  men  in  the 
(oUowing  manner :  one  layi  donn  hia  armi,  towa 
the  ground,  and  ploogha  with  a  yoke  of  oxen,  fre- 
quently looking  around  aa  if  afraid  ;  then  cornea  a 
robber,  whom  ai  aoon  aa  the  other  aeei,  he  anatchea 
i^  hia  anna  and  fight*  with  him  Ibc  the  oian.   All 
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these  moTements  are  rhythmical,  aoeompanied  by 
the  flute.  At  hut  the  robber  binds  the  man  and 
driyes  away  the  oxen,  bat  sometimes  the  husband- 
man conquen.  (Xen.  ^1106.  vL  1.  |i  7,  8;  Athen.  i 
pp.  1 5,^  1 6,a;  Maxim. Tjrr. Diss,  zxriii.  4.)  Simihir 
dances  by  penons  with  arms  are  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  on  the  same  oocaaion.  These  dances 
were  firequently  peifbnned  at  banquets  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  toe  guests  (Athen.  iy.  p.  1 5£,  b.). 
At  banquets  likewise  the  Ku^iarrtrripts  or  tum- 
blers were  frequently  introduced.  These  tumblers, 
in  the  course  of  their  danoe^  flung  themselyes  on 
their  heads  and  alighted  aoain  on  their  feet 
(fi<nrtf»  oi  Kv6urrwr€S  ical  ctr  hpBf^v  rk  CKiXii 
Tcpt^cptf/ncMM  jcvtfurrSo'i  jc^ic\y,  Plato,  Sjfmp.  c. 
16,  p.  190).  We  read  of  Kviumrnipts  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Homer.  {IL  zyiii.  605,  0<L  iy.  18.) 
They  were  also  accustomed  to  make  their  somerset 
oyer  kniyes  or  swords,  which  was  called  Ku^iarw 
%U  fjMxcdpas.  (Plato,  Euihffd.  e.  55.  p.  294  ;  Xen. 
M«m.  L  3.  §  9,  ^l^n^.  il  14 ;  Athen.  iy.  p.  129,d ; 
Pollux,  iii.  184.)  The  way  in  which  this  feat  was 
performed  is  described  by  Xenophon,  who  says 
(iSynuDL  il  11)  that  a  circle  was  msde  quite  full  of 
upright  swoids,  and  that  the  dancer  c2f  raSna 
iKv9lara  re  jcol  i^9Kv€l<fTa  Mp  vtnw ;  and  it  is 
well  illustiated  by  the  following  cut  taken  from 
the  Muin  Boihduoo^  yoL  yil  tay.  58.  (Becker, 
CkariklM,  yoL  I  p.  499,  yoL  ii  p.  287.)  We  learn 
from  Tacitus  (Oerm,  24)  that  the  Oerman  youths 
also  used  to  duice  among  swords  and  spean  pointed 
at  them. 


Other  kinds  of  dances  were  frequently  performed 
at  entertainments,  in  Rome  as  well  as  m  Gh^eece, 
by  courtezans,  many  of  which  were  of  a  yery  inde- 
cent and  lasciyious  nature.  (Macrob.  Sai,  ii.  10 ; 
PUait,  SHek.  Y.  2,  U.)  The  dancers  seem  to  haye 
frequently  represented  Bacchanals:  many  such 
dancers  occur  in  the  paintings  found  at  Hercnia- 
neum  and  Pompeii  in  a  yariety  of  graceful  atti- 
tudes. (See  MuMO  Borbcmoo^  yol.  yii  tay.  34 — 
40,  yol.  ix.  tay.  1 7,  yoL  x.  tay.  5,  6,  54.) 

Among  the  dances  performed  without  arms  one 
of  the  most  important  was  the  8pAU)f,  which  was 
danoed  at  Sparta  by  youths  and  maidens  together ; 
the  youth  oanced  first  some  moyements  suited  to 
his  aoe,  and  of  a  military  nature  ;  the  maiden  fol- 
lowed in  measured  steps  imd  with  feminine  ges- 
tures. Lucian  {de  Soli,  12)  says  that  it  was 
similar  to  the  dance  performed  at  the  Oymnopaedia. 
(Compare  Miiller,  Dor.  iy.  6.  §  5.)  Another  com- 
mon dance  at  Sparta  was  the  Bibaus  (filSaa'is)^ 
which  was  much  practised  both  by  men  and  women. 
TIm  dance  consisted  in  springing  rapidly  from  the 
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ground,  and  striking  the  feet  behind ;  a  feat  d 
which  a  Spartan  woman  in  Aristophaoes  {Lgfnttr, 
28)  prides  herself  (tv/imiSSo/mu  7a  icol  verl  -wvykt 
SaXo/mu).  The  number  of  successful  strokes  was 
counted,  and  the  most  skilful  receiyed  prises.  We 
are  told  by  a  yerse  which  has  been  presenred  by 
Pollux  (iy.  102),  that  a  Laconian  girl  had  danced 
the  bibasis  a  thousand  times,  which  was  more  than 
had  eyer  been  done  before.  (Miiller,  Doriama^  iy. 
6. 1  8.) 

In  many  of  the  Greek  states  the  art  of  dancing 
was  carried  to  great  perfection  by  females,  who 
were  frequently  engaged  to  add  to  the  pleasures 
and  enjoyment  of  men  at  their  symposia.  These 
dancers  id  ways  belonged  to  the  hetaerae.  XeiH>- 
phon  (j^fmp,  ix.  2 — 7)  describes  a  mimetic  dance 
which  was  represented  at  a  symposinm,  where 
Socrates  was  present.  It  was  perfimned  by  a 
maiden  and  a  youth,  belonging  to  a  Syiacusian, 
who  is  called  the  ^pxilcrroSi^M'jcaXos,  and  rqve- 
sented  the  loyes  of  Dionysus  and  Ariadne. 

Respecting  the  daacen  on  the  tight-rope  see 

FUNAMBULUS. 

Dancing  was  common  amouff  the  Romans  in  an- 
cient times  in  connection  with  religious  featiyals 
and  rites,  and  was  practised  according  to  Serrins 
{ad  Virg.  EeL  y.  73),  because  the  ancients  thought 
that  no  part  of  the  body  should  be  free  from  the 
influence  of  religion.  The  dances  of  the  Salii, 
which  were  performed  by  men  of  patrician  fiunilies, 
are  spoken  of  elsewhere.  [Salu.]  Diooysius 
(yiL  72)  mentions  a  dance  with  arms  at  the  Lndi 
Maflni,  which,  according  to  his  usual  plan  of  re- 
ferrmg  all  old  Roman  usages  to  a  Greek  origin,  he 
calls  the  Pyrrhic  There  was  another  old  Roman 
dance  of  a  military  nature,  called  Bdlkrepa  SaUa- 
<K>,  which  is  said  to  haye  been  instituted  by  Ro- 
mulus, after  he  had  carried  off  the  Sabine  yirgina, 
in  order  that  a  like  misfortune  might  not  be&Il  his 
state.  (Festus,  #.  v.)  Dancing,  howeyer,  was  not 
performed  by  any  Roman  citixen  exc^t  in  con- 
nection with  religion ;  and  it  is  only  in  reference 
to  such  dancing  that  we  are  to  nndentand  the 
statements,  that  the  ancient  Romans  did  not  oon- 
sider  dancing  disgraceful,  and  that  not  only  firce- 
men,  but  the  sons  of  senators  and  noble  matroos 
practised  it  (QuintiL  IfuL  OraL  L  11.  §  18 ; 
Macrob.  Sat.  iL  10.)  In  the  later  times  of  the 
republic  we  know  ^t  it  was  considered  highly 
disgraceful  for  a  freeman  to  dance:  Cicero  re- 
proaches Cato  for  calling  Murena  a  dancer  (jmUa- 
ft>r),  and  adds  "  nemo  fere  saltat  sobrius,  nisi  forte 
insanit**    {Pro  Murm.  6 ;  compare  m  Pimm,  1 0.) 

The  mimetic  dances  of  the  Romans,  which  were 
carried  to  such  perfection  under  the  empire,  are 
described  under  Pajitoiiimu&  (Meursius,  Or- 
ehesira;  Burette,de  la  Dame  dea  Andent ;  Kranse, 
Gynmattik  und  Agon.  d.  HeU.  p.  807,  &c.) 

SALVIA'NUM  INTERDICTUM.   [Iotke- 

DXCT17M.] 

SALUT ATOHES,  the  name  giyen  in  the  later 
times  of  the  republic  and  under  the  empire  to  a 
class  of  men  who  obtained  their  liying  by  risiting 
the  houses  of  the  wealthy  eariy  in  the  moming  to 
pay  their  respects  to  them  (joAefors),  and  to  accom- 
pany them  when  they  went  abroad.  This  arose 
from  the  yisits  which  the  clients  were  accustomed 
to  pay  to  their  patrons,  and  degenerated  in  lata 
times  into  the  aboye-mentioned  practice.  Such 
persons  seem  to  have  obtained  a  good  living  amoqg 
the  great  number  of  wealthy  and  yain  psnons  at 
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—  Sai»Mor,  Coluu.  Fratf.  I;  Mutial, 
7ii  Becker,  OotfKi^'ral.L  p.  U6.)   [Spobtcli.] 
8AHBUCA  (r^&n^  or  miitai,  Anadiui  de 
Atamt  p.  ia7),Bhan.    Tbe  ^aceding  La^  and 
Qtsek  taaaet  ue  with  good  nuoi  lepreteated  ' 
BocbiR,  Vouiiu,  and  other  aitia,  to  be  the  a 
with  the  Hebrew  19^  (Bbeca),  which  oemn 
Duiel  (iil  5,  7,  10).     The  peifonnaneei  of  n 
kntfniu  {aaiieoKiinptai)  were  only  known  lo  the 
eirl;  Romuii  u  Iniuriea  bronght  oTer  from  Aiia. 
(PlaoLafci.  ii,  3.57iLiT.iiiii.6.)    TheAtha- 
niufl   considered   them   ai  an  k     ' 
(Philemon,  p.  370,  ed.  Hsineke) ;  1 
women  who  played  on  the  haip  al  the  mairiage- 
ieaatofCuaniu  in  Macedonia,  clolhed  in  very  r  ' 
tnnica,  were  introduced  with  ■  riew  to  giie  lo 
entertaimncnt  the   highett   degne  of  tpleadi 
Some  Oreek  authon  exprestly  attributed  the 
vedtiDn  of  Ihii  iuitrumeot  to  the  Sjiiaoi  or  PI 

«.  (Atlien.iy.pl76,d.)    The  opinion  of  thoee 


inTenUng  wune  modification  of  it,  the  initiumcDl 
•1  improved  by  him  being  called 'HfiKiTOj',  (Athen. 
Lc;  Suidai, K m.  irdKiiw :  'ISuk^i;  ^a^intai.) 
Strabo,  moreover,  repreaecli  aafitini  u  a  "  bar- 
baran*"  name  (i.  3.  §  17). 

The  stmlnca  ii  uTeral  times  mendoned  in 
jnnctioQ  with  the  amall  triangolar  harp  {ifiytn 
which  it  reiembled  in  the  priudpla  of  ib 


L,  thonffb  it  H 
.tad.      The  tri 


m  the  Mojeum  at  Napli_  _        

auneied  woodcnt,  wai  held  like  the  tyia  in  the 
banda  of  the  perTomiei  (Spon,  Muo.  End.  Ant. 
f.  21),  wheicot  the  harp  wag  lometimei  couiider- 
■bly  higher  than  the  italure  of  the  perfiinner,  and 
was  placed  npon  the  gmmd.  The  harp  of  the 
Partbiani  and  Troglodytae  had  only  fbnr  itringL 
(Atbea. lir. p.  633, 0  Thoee  whicharepaintedon 
the  walla  of  Egyptian  tombi  (lee  Denon,  Wilkjn- 
toa,  dec)  hare  from  <  to  S&  One  of  them,  taken 
fiom  Brace'i  tmTeli,  ii  here  introdnced.  From 
the  alliuioni  to  tbi)  initrument  m  VittuTiui  (tL 
1)  we  find  that  the  lonoeet  itrlng  wai  called  the 
**  proBlambanamenon,^^  tbe  next  ^  hypate,"  the 
ihorteit  but  one  "  paranete,"  aud  the  ihorteat, 
which  had  comequently  (he  bigheet  tone,  wai 
called  "  neta."  [See  MusiCA,  p.  776.]  Under 
tk«  Roman  Kmpoon  the  harp  appevs  to  hare 


name  mto  men  general  nie  (Pen.  t,  95 ;  1,,™. 

Hadr.  36),  and  wai  played  by  men  ((rauAwun-al) 
ai  well  aa  women,     (Alhen.  it,  p.  182,  e.) 

Smineii  wa»  alio  ^0  name  of  a  military  engine^ 
uaed  to  Kale  the  walli  and  tflwen  of  beaieged 
dtiei.  It  wu  called  by  thii  name  on  accotml  of 
ita  genera]  itiemblance  to  the  fbim  of  the  hata 
Accordingly,  we  may  conceire  an  idea  of  iu  cod- 
■truction  by  turning  to  the  woodcnt  and  gnppaeuig 
a  matt  or  upright  pole  to  be  elevated  in  the  place 
of  the  lODgoI  tcriiigg,  and  to  hare  at  iti  lummil  aa 
appBiatua  of  puUeyi,  from  which  ropea  proceed  in 
the  direction  of  tii!  top  of  tho  baip.  We  muM 
•uppoeo  a  itrong  ladder,  4  feet  wide,  and  gnaided 
at  UiB  aida  with  paliiadei,  lo  occupy  the  place  ol 
the  loundmg-board,  and  to  be  liable  of  being 
lowered  or  raised  at  pleaiure  hymeani  of  thenipea 
and  puUeyi.  At  tbe  liege  of  Syracnie  Maic^na 
had  euginei  of  thii  ducriplion  fiied  upon  veueU, 
which  tbe  rowen  moved  np  to  the  walla  ao  that 
tbe  aoldiera  might  enter  the  city  t^  aaceoding  the 
ladden,  (Polyb.  Tiu.  6  ;  Pint.  Man.  p.  SfiB,  ad. 
Sleph.;Alhen.iiT.p.63*,b;  Onaaandr.Stnif.43t 
VitruT.  T.  16.  g  9  1  Featoa,  t.  v.Smbmai.-  Alhm. 
dt  Mali.  op.  Mali.  Fit.  p.  7.)  When  an  inland 
city  waa  Ijileagnered,  the  ^unbnca  wai  moonled 
npon  wheel*.     (Bito,  op.  JlfM*.  F«,  pp.  110,  111, 

v«eti..ai.)  [J.y.i 

SAMNITES.     [Oladutorm,  p.£76,a.1 
SANDA'LIUM  (<rarti\u»  or   aiySaluoi),  a 
kind  of  ihoe  worn  only  by  women.  In  the  Homoie 
age  however  it  was  not  confined  to  either  aei,  and 
coniialed  of  a  wooden  lole  fiutened  to  the  foot 
with  thonpa.   (Hom.  Hyiin.  h  M^ttj.  79.  83,  139.) 
In  later  timea  the  aandalinm  muit  be  diatingniahad 
from  tbe  iriSiiim,  which  waa  a  limple  lola  bonnd 
under  the  fiiot   (Pollux,  viiL  8*,   wHh   KShn't 
emendation),  wheieaa  the  aandalium,  alio  called 
flAofrria  or  Maini,  waa  a  sole  with  a  pieca  of 
leuher  covoing  the  loei,  ao  that  il  formed  the 
Iraniitioa  from  the  iwiSruia  to  real  ahoea.     The 
of  leather  under  the  Iom  waa  called  (irjii  or 
_  .    '.    (Aliatoph.  Lj/tidr.  390,  with  the  SchoL  g 
Heiych.  I.  p.  Zuyii!  PoUnt  ril  81  ;  Phot,  Ltm. 
p.  M,  ed.  Dobr.)     The  iraMKia  SC^a  in  Strabo 
(run. 359)  are  howevci  not  suidalia  withont  tbe 
{•rtir,  but,  u  Becker  (daniUt,  ii,  {L  367,  fto.) 
juatly  remaiki,  landalia  which  did  not  belong  to 
one  another,  or  did  not  form  a  [«ir,  and  one  of 
which  waa  larger  or  highm  than  the  other.    The 
fiT^*  wia   frequently  adorned   with    coatly  em- 
broidery and  gold  (Cephiiodor,  19.  Pott  liL  87  ; 
Qem.  Alex.  i>iiaJa^.  ii,  ll),uid  appean  to  have 
been  one  of  the  moit  lumrioos  artiSea  of  female 
■  aa.    (Aelian,  F.  H.  i.  18,)     The  smaU  cover  of 
I  toea  however  waa  not  auffident  to  btten  the 
idalium  to  the  foot,  wherefore  thongi  likewiie 
beantifully  adorned  wete  attached  to  it    (Pollni, 
9Z)     Although  aandalia,  aa  we  have  Hated, 
e  in  Greece  and  aubieqnently  at  Rome  alao 
n  by  women  only.  Jet  there  are  trace)  that  at 
t  in  the  Eait  thef  were  alio  worn  by  man. 
(Herod,  iL  91 ;  Sl  Mark,  vi.  9.) 
The  Roman  ladiea,  to  whom  thia  ornament  of 
e  foot  waa  introdnced  irom  Greece,  wore  aaodalia 
ilch  appear  to  have  been  no  lesi  beautiful  and 
itly  than  thoia  worn  bj  the  Oreeka  and  the 
uriental  nationi.  (Tarpilioa,ap.^oa.T,  24;  ToaM. 
£mk*.v.  7.  4.)  [L.g.j 

SANDAPILA.    [FuHU9,p.SJ9,a.] 
SARCO'PHAOUS.    [FimDnp.5«(,b.] 
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SA'RCULUM  (a  sarriendo,  Vairo,  de  L,  ZaL 
T.  31,  VKoJds,  (nca\iarfipiov)^  a  hoe,  chiefly  used  in 
wee^j)g  gardenfl,  cornfields,  and  Tineyarda.  (Hot. 
Cbrm.  i.  1.  11;  O^d.  Mei.  xi.  36,  FatL  i.  699, 
17.  930  ;  Plant  IVue.  ii  2.  21;  Cato,  de  lU  RmtL 
10  ;  ColnmeUa,  x.  21 ;  Pallad.  i.  43.)  It  wai  also 
lometimes  need  to  cover  the  seed  when  sown  (Co- 
lumella, ii.  11),  and  in  mountainoos  conntries  it 
serred  instead  of  a  plongh.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xriii.  19. 
s.  49.)  Directions  fi>r  using  it  to  dear  the  surfiice 
of  the  ground  (jrKiXXtiv^  Herod.  iL  14 ;  cjcaXc^ciy, 
SchoL  tfi  TheocrU,  z.  14)  are  given  by  Palladius 
ide  Re  Rtut,  u.  9).  [J.  T.] 

SARISSA.     [ExBBCiTUS,  p.  438,  a.] 
SARRA'CUM,  a  kind  of  common  cart  or  wag- 

C  which  was  used  by  the  country-people  of 
y  for  conveying  the  produce  of  their  fields, 
trees,  and  the  like  from  one  place  to  another.  (Vi- 
truv.  X.  1 ;  Jnv.  iiL  254.)  Its  name  as  well  as 
the  &ct  that  it  was  used  by  several  barbarous  nar 
tions,  shows  that  it  was  introduced  firom  them  into 
Italy.  (Sidon.  Eput.  iv.  18 ;  Amm.  Mare.  xxxL 
2.)  That  persons  also  sometimes  rode  in  a  sar- 
racum,  is  dear  from  a  passage  of  Cicero  quoted  by 
Quinctilian  (viii.  3.  §  21),  who  even  regards  the 
word  sarracum  as  low  and  vulgar.  Capitolinus 
(Anton,  PkUoa,  13)  states,  that  during  a  plague  the 
mortality  at  Rome  was  so  great,  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  cany  the  dead  bodies  out  of  the  city 
upon  the  common  sarraca.  Several  of  the  bar- 
barous nations  with  which  the  Romans  came  ia 
contact  used  these  waggons  also  in  war,  and  placed 
them  around  their  camps  as  a  fortification  (Sisenna, 
op.  Non,  iii.  35),  and  the  Scythians  used  them  in 
their  wanderings,  and  spent  almost  their  whole 
lives  upon  them  with  their  wives  and  children, 
whence  Ammianus  oompazes  such  a  caravan  of 
saiiaca  with  all  that  was  conv^ed  upon  them  to  a 
wandering  diy.  The  Romans  i^pear  to  have  used 
the  word  sarracimi  as  synonymous  with  plaustrum, 
and  Juvenal  (v.  22)  goes  even  so  fiir  as  to  apply 
it  to  the  constellation  of  stars  which  was  gene- 
rally called  phrastrum.  (Schefier,  ds  Bs  VthienL 
iiSl.)  [L.8.] 

SARTA'OO  (rhy€awf\  was  a  sort  of  pan  which 
was  used  in  the  Roman  kitchens  for  a  variety  of 
purposes,  such  as  roasting,  melting  teX  or  butter, 
cooking,  &c  (Plin.  ^.  iV.  xvl  22  ;  Juv.  x.  63.) 
Frequently  also  dishes  consisting  of  a  variety  of 
ingredients  seem  to  have  been  prepared  in  such  a 
sartago,  as  Persins  (L  79)  speaks  of  a  aartago 
loquendi,  that  is,  of  a  mixture  of  proper  and  im- 
proper expressions.  Some  commentators  on  this 
passage,  and  perhaps  with  mora  justice,  understand 
the  sartago  loquendi  as  a  mode  of  speaking  in  which 
hissing  sounds  are  employed,  similar  to  the  noise 
produced  when  meat  is  fried  in  a  pan.      [L.  S.] 

SATISDA'TIO.     [Actio.] 

SA'TURA,  or  in  the  softened  form  SATIRA, 
is  the  name  of  a  species  of  poetry,  which  we  call 
satire.  In  the  history  of  Roman  literature  we 
have  to  distinguish  two  diffierent  kinds  of  satires, 
viz.  the  early  satuia,  and  the  later  satira  which 
received  its  perfect  development  from  the  poet  C. 
Lucilius  (148 — 1 03  b.  c).  Both  species  of  poetry, 
however,  are  altogether  peculiar  to  the  Romans. 
The  literal  meaning  of  satura,  the  root  of  which  is 
aati  comes  nearest  to  what  the  French  call  pot- 
pcmrri,  or  to  the  Latin  /arroffo,  a  mixture  of  all 
sorts  of  things.  The  name  was  accordingly  applied 
by  tlie  Romans  in  many  ways,  but  always  to 
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tilings  consisting  of  various  parts  or  iqgredienfi^ 
e.  g,  lame  aatmra^  an  offering  oonsistinff  of  various 
finiits,  such  as  were  offered  at  harvestfestivals  and 
to  Ceres  (Acron,  ad  fforoL  Sat.  i.  1 ;  Diomed.  iii. 
p.  483,  ed.  Putsch.);  lex  per  eatnram  lata,  a  lav 
which  contained  several  distinct  regulations  at 
once.  (Fest  s.  «.  SatnraJ)  It  would  appear  from 
the  etymology  of  ihe  woid,  that  the  earliest  Ro- 
man satura,  of  which  we  otherwise  scandy  know 
anything,  must  have  treated  in  one  work  on  a 
variety  of  subjects  just  as  they  oocuzied  to  the 
writer,  and  perhaps,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
satires  of  Varro,  half  in  prose  and  half  in  verse,  or 
in  verses  of  different  metre.  Another  feature  of 
the  earliest  satura,  as  we  learn  frt)m  the  cdebxated 
passage  in  Livy  (viL  2.),  is  that  it  was  scenic,  that 
is,  an  improvisatory  and  irregular  kind  of  dramatic 
performance,  of  the  same  class  as  the  versus  Fes- 
cenninl  [Fbscbnnina.]  When  Livius  Andro- 
nicus  introduced  the  regular  drama  at  Rome,  the 
people,  on  account  of  their  fondness  for  such  ex- 
tempore jokes  and  railleries,  still  continued  to  keep 
up  their  former  amusements,  and  it  is  not  imjoo- 
bable  that  the  exodia  of  later  times  were  the  old 
saturae  merely  under  another  name.     [Exodia.] 

Ennius  and  Pacuvius  are  mentioned  as  the  fint 
writen  of  satires,  but  we  are  entirdy  unable  to 
judge  whether  their  works  were  dramatic  like  the 
satura  of  old,  or  whether  they  resembled  the 
satires  of  Lucilius  and  Horace.  At  any  nte^  how- 
ever, neither  Ennius  nor  Pacuvius  can  have  made 
any  great  improvement  in  this  species  of  poetiy, 
as  Quinctilian  (x.  1.  §  93)  does  not  mention  either 
of  them,  and  describes  C.  Lucilius  as  the  first  great 
writer  of  satires.  It  is  Lucilius  who  is  universally 
regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the  inventor  of  the 
new  kind  of  satiia,  which  resembled  on  the  whole 
that  species  of  poetry  which  is  in  modem  timei 
designated  by  the  same  name,  and  which  was  nc 
longer  scenic  or  dramatic.  The  character  of  thit 
new  satira  was  afterwards  emphaticaDy  called 
ckaraeter  LucUumus.  (Varro,  de  Re  RmeL  iii  2.^ 
These  new  satires  were  written  in  hexameters 
which  metre  was  subsequently  adopted  by  all  th« 
other  satirists,  as  Horace,  Pecaius,  and  Juvenal 
who  followed  the  path  opened  by  Lucilius.  Theii 
character  was  essentially  ethical  or  practical,  and 
as  the  stage  at  Rome  was  not  so  firee  as  at  Athems, 
the  satires  of  the  former  had  a  similar  object  to 
that  of  the  ancient  comedy  at  the  latter  place.  The 
poets  in  their  satires  attacked  not  only  the  follies 
and  vices  of  mankind  in  general,  but  also  of  such 
living  and  distinguished  individuals  as  had  any 
influence  upon  their  contemporaries.  Such  a  species 
of  poetry  must  necessarily  be  subject  to  great 
modifications,  arising  partly  from  the  character  of 
the  time  in  which  the  poet  lives,  and  partly  from 
the  personal  character  and  temperament  of  the 
poet  nimsdf,  and  it  is  from  these  circumstances 
that  we  have  to  explain  the  difierenoes  between 
the  satires  of  Lualius,  Horace,  Penios,  and 
Juvenal. 

After  Lucilius  had  already  by  his  ovrn  example 
established  the  artistic  principles  of  satire,  Tet&jt- 
tins  Varro  in  his  youth  wrote  a  kind  of  aatirea, 
which  were  neither  like  the  old  satura  nor  like 
the  satira  of  Lucilius.  They  consisted  of  a  mixture 
of  verse  and  prose,  and  of  verses  of  different 
metres,  but  were  not  scenic  like  the  old  aatarse. 
They  were  altogether  of  a  peculiar  character,  and 
were  therefi)re  called  satirae  Varronianae,  or  Me- 
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BippeM  or  CynicM,  the  latter  became  he  wai  add 
to  ha?e  imitated  the  woiki  of  the  Cynic  philoio- 
pher  Menippiu.    (Oellins,  ii.  18.) 

(See  Caaanbon,  de  Sa^riea  Gfraeeorum  Poui  et 
Romamonm  Salira^  Ubri  iL  Halae  1774,  with 
notes  by  Rambaeh.)  [L.  &] 

SATURNA'LIA,  the  festind  of  Satiuniu,  to 
whom  the  inhabitanti  of  Latiom  attributed  the  in- 
Crodnction  of  agricultora  and  the  arte  of  civilised 
life.  Falling  towardf  the  end  of  December,  at  the 
■easQo  when  the  agricnltoral  laboun  of  the  year 
were  fblly  completed,  it  wai  celebrated  in  ancient 
times  by  the  mstie  popolation  as  a  sort  of  joyoni 
harvest-home,  and  in  every  age  was  viewed  by  all 
dasses  of  the  commmi^  as  a  period  of  absolate 
relaxation  and  onrestiamed  merriment  Dnring 
its  continoance  no  paUie  bosiness  could  be  trans- 
acted, the  law  courts  were  dosed,  the  schools  kept 
holiday,  to  commence  a  war  was  impious,  to  punish 
a  malefiictor  mvolved  pollution.  (MacroK  iSiti^.  L 
10.  16;  Martial,  I  86;  Suet  Amg,  32;  Plin.  Bp, 
viil  7.)  Special  indulgences  were  granted  to  the 
slaves  of  each  domestic  establishment ;  they  were 
relieved  from  all  ordinary  toils,  were  pennitted  to 
wear  the  pilgut  the  badge  of  freedom,  were  granted 
Aill  fivedom  of  speech,  partook  of  a  banquet  attired 
in  the  dothes  of  their  masters,  and  were  waited 
upon  by  them  at  table.  (BCacrobu  SaL  L  7 ;  Dion 
CasL  he  19;  Hor.  Sai,  il  7.  5;  Martial,  zi.  6, 
ziv.  1 ;  Athen.  ziv.  44.) 

All  ranks  devoted  ^emselves  to  feasting  and 
mirth,  presents  were  interchanged  among  £nends, 
oarw  or  wax  taspen  being  the  common  ofiering  of 
the  more  humble  to  their  superion,  and  crowds 
thronged  the  streets,  shouting  lo  SahmuUa  (this 
was  termed  elamart  Sahtnuiiia),  while  sacrifices 
were  offered  with  uncovered  head,  fion  a  convic- 
tion that  no  ill-omened  sight  would  intempt  the 
rites  of  sudi  a  hs^py  day.  (CatulL  14 ;  Senec 
Ep.  18 ;  Suet  Aug.  75 ;  Martial,  v.  18,  19,  vil 
55,  ziv.  1;  Plin.i^.  iv.  9;  Macrob.  Atf.  L  8, 10; 
Serv.  ad  Vny.  Aem.  iii.  407.) 

Bfany  of  the  peculiar  customs  exhibited  a  re- 
maikable  resemblance  to  the  sports  of  our  own 
Cniristmas  and  of  the  Italian  Cunival.  Thus  on 
the  Satomalia  public  gambling  was  allowed  by  the 
aedfles  (Martial,  v.  84,  xiv.  1,  zi  6),  just  as  in 
the  days  of  our  anceston  the  most  ridd  were  wont 
to  countenance  card-playing  on  C3uristmas*eve ; 
the  whole  population  thnw  off  the  toga,  wore  a 
loose  gown,  called  tyatfeiM,  and  walked  about  with 
the  pileus  on  their  heads  (Martial,  ziv.  141,  vi 
24,  ziv.  1,  zL  6 ;  Senec  Ep,  18),  which  reminds 
us  of  the  dominoes,  the  peaked  caps,  and  other 
disguises  worn  by  masques  and  mnmmen ;  the 
eeni  were  probably  employed  as  the  moeooH  now 
are  on  the  last  night  of  the  Omival ;  and  lastiy, 
one  of  the  amusements  in  private  society  was  the 
election  of  a  mock  king  (Tadt  Aim.  ziiL  16; 
Arrian,  Dia.  Bpiettt,  L  25 ;  Lucian.  Satitrn.  4), 
which  at  once  calls  to  recollection  the  chaiacteristie 
ceremony  of  Twelfth-night 

Satumus  being  an  ancient  national  god  of  La- 
tiom, the  institution  of  the  Saturnalia  is  lost  in  the 
most  remote  antiquity.  In  one  legend  it  was  as- 
cribed to  Janus,  who,  after  the  sudden  disappear- 
ance of  his  guest  and  benefiutor  from  the  abodes 
of  men,  leand  an  altar  to  him,  as  a  deity,  in  the 
lonun,  and  ordained  annual  sacrifices ;  in  anotiier, 
aa  related  by  Vaito,  it  was  attributed  to  the  wan- 
daring  PehMgi,  vjgaa  their  fint  settlement  ia  Italy, 
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and  Herenlee,  on  his  return  from  Spain,  was  said 
to  have  reformed  the  worship,  and  abolished  tiie 
practice  of  immolating  human  victims ;  while  a 
third  tradition  represented  certain  followers  of  the 
last  named  hero,  whom  he  had  left  behind  on  his 
return  to  Greece,  as  the  authois  of  the  Saturnalia. 
(Macrob.  Sat.  L  7.)  Records  approachmg  more 
nearly  to  history  referred  the  erection  of  temples 
and  altars,  and  the  first  celebration  of  the  festival, 
to  epochs  comparatively  recent,  to  the  reign  of 
Tatins  (Dionys.  ii  50),  of  Tullus  Hostilius  (Dio- 
nys.  iii  52 ;  Macrob.  Sat,  i  8),  of  Tarqumius 
Superbus  (Dionys.  vi  1  ;  Macrob.  /.  a),  to  the 
consulship  of  A,  Sempronius  and  M.  Minucius, 
&  a  497,  or  to  that  of  T.  Larcius  in  the  preceding 
^rear.  (Dionys.  vi  1 ;  Liv.  ii  21.)  These  conflict- 
mg  statements  may  be  easily  reconciled,  by  sup- 
posing that  the  appointed  ceremonies  were  in  theaa 
rude  ages  neglected  from  time  to  time,  or  corrupted, 
and  again  at  different  periods  revived,  pni&ed. 
ezten£d,  and  neribrmed  with  fresh  splendour  and 
greater  regularity.     (Ompara  Liv.  zziii  1.  sat 

>.) 

During  the  republic,  although  the  whole  month 
of  December  was  conriderad  as  dedicated  to  Sa> 
turn  (Macrob.  i  7),  only  one  day,  the  xnr.  Kal 
Jan.  was  set  apart  for  the  sacred  rites  of  tiie  divi- 
nity :  when  the  month  was  lengthened  br  the  ad- 
dition of  two  days  upon  the  adoption  of  the  Julian 
Calendar,  the  SatnnuJia  fell  on  the  xvl  Kai  Jan., 
which  gave  rise  to  confusion  and  mistakes  among 
the  more  ignorant  portion  of  the  people.  To  ob- 
viate this  mconvemence,  and  allay  all  reUgious 
scruplea,  Augustus  enacted  that  thne  whde  days, 
the  17th,  lath,  and  19th  of  December,  should  in 
all  time  coming  be  hallowed,  thus  embracing  both 
the  old  and  new  styles  (lCa(»>b.  i  10.)  A  feorth 
day  was  added,  we  know  not  when  or  by  whom, 
and  a  fifUi,  with  the  titie  Jmvmalu^  by  OOigula 
(Dion  Cass.  liz.  6 ;  Sueton.  CkU.  17),  an  anange- 
ment  which,  after  it  had  fallen  into  disuse  for  some 
yean,  was  restored  and  coofirmed  by  dandiua. 
(Dkm  Cass.  Iz.  2.) 

But  although,  strictiy  speaking,  one  day  only, 
during  the  republic,  was  consecrated  to  religioos 
obsermces,  the  festivities  were  spread  over  a 
much  longer  space.  Thus  while  Livy  speaks  of 
the  first  day  of  the  Saturnalia  (Sahamalibat  yniis, 
Liv.  zzz.  36),  Cicero  mentions  the  second  and 
third  {$eemduSaimrnalilm$^ad  AtL  xw.d2;Saimr- 
naUbut  tertiu^  ad  AtL  v.  20) ;  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  meny-making  lasted  during  seven  days, 
for  Novius,  the  writer  of  Atellanae,  employed  the 
ezpression  tepiem  SatmmaUa^  a  phrase  copied  in 
later  times  by  Memmius  (Maoob.  i.  10),  and 
even  Bfartial  speaks  of  Saimrm  a^ptem  dim  (ziv. 
72),  although  in  many  other  passages  he  alludes 
to  tile  five  days  observed  in  accordance  with  tiie 
edicts  of  Oliguk  and  Ckndius  (ii  89,  ziv.  79, 
141 ).  In  reali^,  under  the  empire,  three  diflierent 
festivals  were  celebrated  during  the  period  of  seven 
daysL  Firrt  came  the  SaiwnaUa  proper,  com- 
menduff  on  xvu  Kai  Dec,  followed  by  the  OpaUa^ 
andentfy  coincident  with  the  Satomalia  (Af  acrob. 
i  10),  on  xnr.  Kai  Jan.;  these  two  together 
lasted  for  five  days,  and  the  aizth  and  seventii 
were  occupied  with  the  9igiBa0ia^  so  called  from 
littie  earthenware  figures  (ngnUa,  oteiUa)  nzposed 
for  sale  at  this  season,  and  given  as  toys  to  chil- 
dnn.  [W.  R.] 

SCALAR  (kAVmO,  a  bidder.   TheganmlooB* 
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■traction  and  u«e  of  ladders  wai  the  lame  among 
the  ancients  as  in  modem  times,  and  theteforo  re- 
quires no  explanation,  with  the  exception  of  those 
used  in  besieging  a  fortified  place  and  in  making 
an  assault  upon  it.  The  ladders  were  erected 
against  the  walls  (admavere^  pomen^  vqapon&re^  or 
eri^e  mxUai)^  and  the  besiegers  ascended  them 
under  showers  of  darts  and  stones  thrown  upon 
them  by  the  besieged.  (Sallnst  Jng.  6,  64 ;  Caes. 
de  BeU,  Civ,  I  28,  63;  Tadt  HUL  vr,  29,  dx. ; 
Veget  de  Ra  Milit.  iy.  21 ;  Polyb.  ix.  18.)  Some 
of  these  ladders  were  formed  like  our  common 
ones  ;  others  consisted  of  seyend  parti  (icA^ioicct 
miKTat  or  SioAvrol)  which  might  be  put  together 
so  as  to  form  one  large  ladder,  and  were  taken  to 
pieces  when  they  were  not  used.  Sometimes  also 
they  were  made  of  ropes  or  leather  with  large  iron 
hooks  at  the  top,  by  which  they  were  fiutened  to 
the  walls  to  be  ascended.  The  ladders  made 
wholly  of  leather  consisted  of  tubes  sowed  up  air- 
tight, and  when  they  were  wanted,  these  tubes 
were  filled  with  air.  (Heron,  c.  2.)  Heron  also 
mentions  a  ladder  which  was  constructed  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  might  be  erected  with  a  man 
standing  on  the  top,  whose  object  was  to  obseire 
what  was  going  on  in  the  besieged  town.  (Heron, 
c.  12.)  Others  again  were  provided  at  the  top 
with  a  small  bridge,  which  might  be  let  down 
upon  the  wall  (Heron,  19.)  In  ships  small  bid- 
ders or  steps  were  likewise  used  for  the  purpose  of 
ascending  into  or  descending  from  them.  (Vixg. 
Aen.  z.  654;  Heron,  ell.) 

In  the  houses  of  the  Romans  the  name  Scalae 
was  applied  to  the  stairs  or  staircase,  leading  firom 
the  lower  to  the  upper  parts  of  a  house.  The 
steps  were  either  of  wood  or  stone,  and,  as  in  mo- 
dem times,  fixed  on  one  side  in  the  wall.  (Vitrny. 
ix.  1.  §  7,  &C.)  It  appears  that  the  staircases  in 
Roman  houses  were  as  dark  as  those  of  old  houses 
in  modem  times,  for  it  is  very  often  mentioned, 
that  a  person  concealed  himself  m  aoaUt  or  m  toa^ 
larum  tenebris  (Cic.  pro  MU.  16,  PhiUp,  ii.  9 ; 
Horat  EpisL  il  2.  15),  and  passages  like  these 
need  not  be  interpreted,  as  some  oommentaton 
have  done,  by  the  supposition  that  ta  koUb  is  the 
same  as  nb  ioalis.  The  Roman  houses  had  two 
kinds  of  staircases:  the  one  were  the  common 
scalae,  which  were  open  on  one  side ;  the  others 
were  called  scaUe  Graecae  or  KAlfiaiccs,  which  were 
closed  on  both  sides.  Massurius  Sabinus  (c^i.  O0IL 
X.  15.  §  29)  states,  that  the  Flaminica  was  not  al- 
lowed to  aseend  higher  than  three  steps  on  a  com- 
mon scala,  but  that  she  might  make  use  of  a  climax 
like  every  other  person,  as  here  she  was  concealed 
when  going:  up.  (Serv.  0d  Aen,  iv.  664.)      [L.  S.] 

SCAiawSriU  or  SCULPTUHA.  There  are 
two  ditferoQt  tons  of  this  word  both  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  via.  mo/do,  aoo^plifni,  and  tadpOy  •ndp- 
tmra  (in  Greek  yxi^  and  if\it^\  and  Uiere  is 
much  doubt  respecting  their  precise  meaning.  The 
original  meaning,  common  to  them,  is  undoubtedly 
the  cutting  figures  out  of  a  solid  material.  The 
general  opinion  is,  that  both  soo^  and  sm^po,  with 
their  derivatives,  ugnify  the  same  thing,  only  dif- 
ferent in  degree  of  perfection,  so  that  toodfimra 
would  signi^  a  coarse  or  rode,  wadptmu  an  elabo- 
rate and  perfect  engrmviog.  This  opmion  is  chiefly 
based  upon  the  foUowing  passages;  Horat.  SaL  ii. 
3,  22  ;  Ovid,  AM.  x.  248 ;  Vitrar.  iv.  6.  (Com- 
pare  the  commentators  on  Suet  Oaik  10.)  Others 
Apt  aB4»(7Mlfsp)  signifies  ta  cat 
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figures  into  the  material  (intaj^),  and 
(y\if^)  to  produce  raised  figures,  as  in  cameoa 
But  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  ancients  them- 
selves made  or  observed  such  a  distinction.  Fna 
the  passages  in  which  the  words  occur,  both  in 
Greek  and  Latin  writers,  it  seems  that,  in  their 
widest  sense,  they  were  used,  almost  indiffiBRotly, 
for  what  we  call  aeti^pteiv^  in  its  various  fiaims,  ia 
wood,  marble,  ivory,  or  other  materials,  more  par- 
ticularly for  relieft,  for  eouvhtg^  that  is,  the  exe- 
cution of  small  works  by  cuttiqg,  and  for  atgramm^ 
pncUmt  tUmu  ;  but,  of  these  senses,  the  kst  wa& 
the  most  specific  and  usual ;  the  fiint,  in  which 
modem  wnten  sae  the  word  sca^ptavv,  was  the 
most  unusual.  LStatuaria.]  (See  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Lexicons). 

It  may  be  expedient,  however,  in  aooordance 
with  the  above  distinction  to  divide  the  art  into  two 
departments :  1.  the  art  of  cutting  figures  into  thr 
material  (intaglios),  which  was  chiray  applied  to 
producing  seals  and  matrices  for  the  mints  ;  and  2L 
the  art  of  producing  raised  figures  (cameoa),  which 
served  for  the  most  part  as  ornaments. 

The  fiumer  of  these  two  branches  was  mn^ 
more  extensively  practised  among  the  ancients 
than  in  modem  times,  which  arose  chiefly  from 
the  general  custom  of  every  free  man  vrearing  a 
seal-ring.  [Annulub.J  The  first  engiavl]^  in 
metal  or  stone,  which  served  as  seals,  irere  simple 
and  mde  signs  without  any  meaning,  semetimes 
merely  consisting  of  a  round  or  square  hole.  (Meyer, 
KwuigmiAdiU^  i.  10.)  In  the  second  stage  of  the 
art,  certain  symbolical  or  conventional  forms,  aa  in 
the  worship  of  the  gods,  were  introduced,  until  at 
last,  about  the  age  of  Pheidias  and  Praxitelea,  this, 
like  the  other  branches  of  the  fine  arts^  had  oodi- 
pleted  its  free  and  uniettrained  career  of  develope- 
ment^  and  was  carried  to  such  a  degree  of  perfeo. 
tion  that,  in  the  beauty  of  des^  as  well  as  of  exe- 
cution, the  works  of  the  ancients  remain  unrivalled 
down  to  the  present  day.  But  fisw  of  the  namea 
of  the  artists,  who  excelled  in  this  art,  have 
oome  down  to  us.  Some  intaglios,  aa  well  as 
cameos,  have  a  name  engraved  upon  them,  but  it 
is  in  many  cases  more  probable  that  such  are  the 
names  of  the  owners  than  of  the  artists.  The  firtt 
artist  who  is  mentioned  as  an  engraver  of  stones  is 
Theodoras,  the  son  of  Teledes,  tiie  Samian,  who 
eimved  the  stone  in  the  ring  of  Poljaaica. 
(Herod,  iii.  41.)  The  most  ralebrated  among 
them  was  Pyigoteles,  who  engraved  the  seal-rii^ 
for  Alexander  the  Great.  (Winckelmann,  vL  pw 
107,  &C. ;  see  the  articles  in  the  tHbU «/  Am^.) 
The  art  continued  for  a  long  time  after  Pyzgoteles 
in  a  very  high  state  of  pedection,  and  it  appears 
to  have  been  applied  about  this  period  to  orna- 
mental works.  For  aeveral  of  the  succeaaors  of 
Alexander  and  other  wealthy  peraons  adopted  the 
custom,  which  was  and  is  still  very  prmlent  in 
the  East,  of  adorning  thdr  gold  and  sUver  vessds, 
craters,  candriabms,  and  the  like,  with  pcecions 
stones  on  which  raised  figures  (cameoa)  were 
worked.  (Ath.  zi.  pi  781  ;  Cic  &  Vtarr.  ii  4.  27, 
&a)  Among  the  same  class  of  ornamental  wocka 
we  may  reckon  such  vessels  and  paterae  as  con- 
sisted of  one  stone,  upon  which  thoe  was  in  man  j 
cases  a  whole  series  of  raised  figures  of  the  BMHct 
exq[uisite  woitananship,  (Appian.  Mitind.  115; 
Cictci;  Pl]n.^.Ar.xz3Cv£3.)  Theartwaaia 
a  particularly  flourishing  state  at  Rome  under  Aa- 
guirtBs  and  his  snecaaseri^  inthahndaof 
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nim  ntd  other  uticti,  111H17  of  wkoM  wub  m 
itilt  pnasmd.    BeqwoUng  tbo  Txrian*  pnciooi 
lud  Dtliei'  iloDei  whieb  the  udeDt  vUita  nted  in 
theu  worki.  Me  MUller,  AnUiaL  §  313. 

Ai  i^ardj  the  techuiod  part  rf  ths  ait  of  waii- 
iag  in  ntedoni  ttooe*,  ws  onlj  know  the  (allnwiiig 
putiailBn.  The  Mooe  wu  fint  poliihed  bj  the 
polilor,  and  nceind  either  ■  pUne  or  oonvu  lor- 
Cux ;  the  latter  wai  eepedallf  pnbmd,  wIibi  the 
■lotis  wai  inUoded  U  tote  H  b  moL  The  m^itor 
himHlf  uied  ttDn  or  tteel  iaitnuneiita  nuiiitaDeii 
with  (ul,  ud  miietiinn  also  a  dnmond  framed  in 

ud  poiated,  or  naod.  The  aocioiti  nadentood 
the  nie  oT  dianood  doft  in  Ihi*  work.  (Plio.  H.  f/. 
xxxtiL  76  )  MOller,  Ani.  |  iU.  2.)  Tha  Monoi 
which  wm  deatined  to  be  framed  in  ring),  aa 
wdl  ai  thoas  which  were  to  ha  inlaid  in  gold  « 
ailTer  TMael%  than  paiied  from  the  handa  of  tha 
ae  of  the  goldnnith  (laaahnai, 


uof  Eo- 


Nnmeioui  ipednteDa  of  intagKoa 
an  ttiQ  preacrred  in  the  raiiona  mm 
rape,  and  an  deacribed  in  nmnenxia 
the  litciRtare  of  the  nbject,  and  an  account  of  theaa 
genu  and  their  engniTen,  lee  Winckelmann, 
OmoL  d.  Smut,  and  other  wvka )  MUller,  Ar- 
aUwJ.  i  815,  ftc. ;  aod  Baod-Rachttte,  iMtn  i 
lU.  Satan,  2d  ed.  [L.  S.] 

SCALPTUBATUM.     [Dokub,  p.  431,  k] 

SCAMNUM,<l«i.SCABBLLUM,aate^  which 
wa>  plated  before  the  bedi  of  the  andonti  m  aider 
to  aiuit  peraone  in  getting  into  them,  aa  aome 
wan  letj  high :  othera  which  wen  lower  Rqaired 
alio  lower  itepa,  which  wore  called  BaUfa.  (Varn^ 
dtLmg.  Lot.  J.  168;  liidor.  n.  U;  OTid,  ^n 
Am.  ii.  311.)  A  Kamnum  waa  aomatimea  abo 
iiaed  ai  a  tbot-itaoL  (Orid,  .ir.  .Jm.  L  1 62.}  A 
pj.niT.iiin  aitendal  in  length  beoomei  a  bench, 
and  is  thii  aente  the  word  ii  bqaantlj  naad. 
The  ead;  Bomana,  before  conchea  weia  ialiedaeed 
among  them,  nied  to  lil  npon  beocbsa  (iBaaHio) 
befon  the  hearth  when  thef  took  theii  mcala. 
(OTid.  Fa^  n.  303.}  The  benchei  m  ihipa  wae 
alao  HimBtimn  called  aanma.  In  the  technical 
langnage  of  the  Bgrimetuorea  a  Kamnum  waa  a 
field  which  waa  b™der  than  it  waa  long,  and  one 
that  waa  longer  than  broad  waa  called  ttriffa, 
(VaiiiAuctor.  RaAgr.pp.l6,I2£,  l98,ed.aoa.} 
In  the  language  of  uie  Roman  ptaaantrj  a  acam- 
num  waa  a  large  clod  of  earth  which  bad  not  been 
broken  b;  the  plmuh.    (Colum.  ii.  2.)       [L.  S.] 

SCAPHA.    [NiviB,  p.  7S6,  a-J 

SCAPHEPHO'BIA.    [H 

SCENA.     [Tb«*tiium.] 

SCEPTBUM  U  a  tatiniwd  form  of  the  Oreek 
e'K^TTiui',  which  originall;  denoted  a  limple  gtaff 
or  walking-itick.  (Horn. //.  zriiL  416-.  AeachjL 
Affom.  74;  Heiod.  L  196.)  The  ceiraponding 
I«tin  term  ia  idpio,  ipcinging  tram  the  aame  root 
and  hanng  the  nme  aignifica^on,  hnt  of  loa  fre- 


Aa  the  italf  wai  naed  not  merely  to  mpport  the 
atepa  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  but  at  a  weapon  of 
defence  and  aaiaull,  the  privilege  of  habitnallj  car- 
rying it  became  embleniBiic  of  gtalion  and  antho- 
nty.  The  itia^ht  itavea  which  an  held  b; 
of  tha  four  litting  Ggarea  in  the  woodcut  at  p.  98, 
while  a  thiid  holda  ue  mrrad  tUiB,  or  Litddb,  in- 
dioate  no  leia  than  their  attitude  and  pcaition,  that 
tbay  n*  aiMtiahig  jndicial  frntctuna.    la  ar" — 
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■ntha  tha  leepln  ia  repRMltet 
mora  eipedall;  to  kii^a,  cincea,  and  leaden  0^ 
tribta  (Horn.  A  ii.  186,  199,265,  36S,S7S,  iviiL 
667,  Od.  a.  37,  80,  iii  112} :  hnt  it  it  alao  borne 
b;  jadgei  (Ham.  Od.  iL  668),  hjr  heralda  (Jl  liL 
218,  Tii.  277,  iriiL  SOS),  and  hy  imeata  and 
•eera.  (Horn.  //.  L  IE,  Od.iL91,  AeachyL  A^am. 
I23E.)  It  waa  more  eipecially  ehancteriatie  of 
Anatie  nuumert,  lo  that  among  the  Foaiana  whole 
daaaea  of  thoae  who  held  high  rank  and  were  in- 
Tealed  with  authority,  including  ennncha,  waa 
diatinguiihad  ai  the  aceptre-bearing  1  laaaiia  (ol 
Ir■1r^^o£xo^  XoL  Qr.  Til.  3.  g  17,  Tiii.  I.  g  38, 
3.  3  16).  The  Bccptn  deacoidBl  fron  fiuher  (a 
aon  (Ham.  IL  iL  46,  100— IDS),  and  might  be 
committed  to  uij  odb  in  ordar  to  eipreaa  the 
tianafer  of  anthotity.  (Hmd.  vii.  63.)  Theaa 
who  hon  the  leeplre  awore  by  it  (Horn.  IL  L  234 
■339),  aolamnly  taking  it  in  the  right  hand  and 
iaiiig  it  towaida  heaven.  (Horn.  IL  vii.  412,  x. 
321,  328.) 

Tha  OTigiiial  woodeo  ataff,  in  conaeqoenca  of  ita 
ip[dkation  to  the  aaea  aow  deaeribed,  leceiTad  a 


variety  of  01 

a  trmK^eoD,  pierced  with  golden  or  ailTar  itnda. 
(71.  L  246,  iL  46.)  It  waa  enriched  with  gema 
(Ovid.  MA  ilL  SG4),  and  made  of  pteraom  metala 
or  of  irory  (i.  178,  Faf.  vL  38.}  The  aonaied 
woodcut,  taken  from  one  of  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton'a 
fictile  Tsaea,  and  npreaenting  Aentaa  followed  hy 
AicaniBa  uid  carrying  off  hii  father  Anchiaea,  who 
holda  the  acepire  in  his  right  hand,  ahowi  ita  finm  aa 
worn  by  kinga.  The  ivoiy  leeptre  (eftumnii  npio, 
VaL  Max.  it.  4.  S  6)  of  tlte  Itmga  of  Rome,  which 
deacended  to  the  connU,  waa  tuimonnted  by  an 
eagle.  (Virg.  Aai.  zL  238  )  Serr.  ad  loo.;  Jot.  i. 
43  1  laid.  Or^.  xriiL  2.)  [Ineioni.]  Ja|Hter 
and  Jnno,  aa  aoTereigna  of  the  god*,  wen  repre- 
•snted  with  a  aceptre.    (Orid,  tf.  ce.)       [J.Y.] 

SCHOENUS  (i,  ^  "XiSn,),  Uterally,  a  rapt 
of  miAa,  an  Egyptian  and  Penian  itineraty  and 
land  meatuR  (Herod.  L  66).  Ita  length  ii  itated 
by  Heiadotna  (iL  6,  9}  at  60  aiadia,  oc  2  pnia- 
aangi ;  hy  ErBloathenea  at  40  Btai1ia,and  byothcn 
at  32  or  30.  (PUn.  tf.iV.  t.9.  a.  10,iu.  14.  i.  :in.} 
Straho  and  Pliny  both  itale  that  tha  achaenot 
varied  in  diffennt  parta  of  Egypt  and  Peraia 
(Stnbo,  p.  SOS  ;  Plin.  B.  H.  ri.  26.  i.  SO  ;  camp 
AthaD.iii.p.l32,a.)  [P  &] 

SGHOLA     [B«Liau,n.lBS,hj 
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SCIADEPHO'RIA.    [HYDmiAPBORiA.] 
SCIOTHE'RICUM.    [Horolooidm.] 

SCI'PIO.      [SCEPTRUM.] 

SCIRITAE.     [ExRRCiTUB,  p.  486,  b.] 

SCO'RPIO.      [TORMRNTUM.] 

SCRIBAE.    The  Scribaeat  Rome  weie  public 
notaries  or  cleclu,  in  the  pay  of  the  state.    They 
were  chiefly  employed  in  nudcing  np  the  public 
accounts,  copying  out  laws,  and  recotding  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  different  fiinctiooaries  of  the  state. 
The  phrase  mripbtmfaottB  (Liv.  iz.  46  ;  Oellius, 
ri.  9)  was  used  to  denote  their  ocenpatioii.    Being 
very  numerous,  they  were  dirided  mto  companies 
or  classes  {deewriae\  and  woe  assigned  by  lot  to 
different  magistrates,   whence  they  were  named 
Quaestorii,  Aedilidi,  or  Praetorii,  from  the  offioen 
of  state  to  whom  they  were  attached.    (Ci&  Vmt, 
in.  79,  e.Cai.  ir.  7,  pn  OmmL  45  ;  Plin.  H.  AT. 
xxri.  1.  s.  3.)    We  alM  read  of  a  Navalis  Scriba, 
whose  occupation  was  of  a  very  inferior  order. 
(Festus,  9,  V,  Naeatit.)    The  i^pointment  to  the 
office  of  a  scriba  seems  to  have  been  either  made 
on  the  nominatio  of  the  magistrate,  or  poichaaed. 
Thus  Urj  (xl  29)  tells  us  that  a  scriba  was  ap- 
pointed by  a  quaestor:   and  we  meet  with  the 
phrase  deatriam  emen  to  ^  purchase  a  company,'* 
f.  e.  to  buy  a  derk^li  place.    Horaoe,  for  instance, 
bought  for  himself  a  ^  patent  pkce  as  clerk  in  the 
treasury  ^  (son^ntem  quaetiorium  comparomi,  Tate^li 
Horace^  ed.  l  p.  58).     In  Cicero^s  time,  indeed,  it 
seems  that  any  one  might  become  a  scriba  or 
public  clerk,  by  purchase  (Cic.  Terr.  iii.  79),  and 
consequently,  as  freedmen  and  their  sons  were  eli- 
gible, and  constituted  a  great  portion  of  the  pablic 
clerks  at  Rome  (Tacit  Ann,  ziii.  27),  the  office 
was  not  highly  esteemed,  though  firequently  held 
by  ingenui  or  freebom  citizens.      Cicero   {L  e.) 
however  informs  us  that  the  Scribae  formed  a  re- 
spectable dass  of  men,  but  he  thinks  it  necessary 
to  assign  a  reason  for  calling  them  such,  as  if  be 
were  conscious  that  he  was  combating  a  popular 
prejudice.    Very  fow  instances  are  recorded  of  the 
Scribae  being  raised  to  the  higher  dignities  of  the 
state :  Cn.  FktriuSythe  scribe  of  Ap.  Claudius,  was 
raised  to  the  office  of  curule  aedUe  in  gratitude 
for  his  making  public  the  various  forms  of  actions, 
which  had  previously  been  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  patricians  [Actio],  but  the  returning  of- 
ficer refused  to  acquiesce  in  his  election  till  he  had 
given  up  his  books  (Jtabultu  pomif)  and  left  his 
profession.    (Gellius,  Le.)    The  private  secretap 
ries  of  individuals  wen  called  Librarii,  and  some- 
times Scribae  ab  epistolis.     In  ancient  times,  as 
Festus  («.  V.)  informs  us,  scriba  was  used  for  a  poet 
(Emesti,  CUwis  Cioeron.  t.e. ;  Qottling,  Gesch,  dtr 
Rmn,  Staaitwtf,  p.  374.)  [R.  W.] 

SCRI'NIUM.    [Capsa.] 

SCRIPLUM.    [ScRUPULUH.] 

SCRIPTA  DUO'DECIM.    [LATRaNcuLi.] 

SCRIPTUHA  was  that  part  of  the  nvenue  of 
the  Roman  republic  which  was  derived  from  letting 
out  those  portions  of  the  ager  publicus  which  were 
not  or  coidd  not  be  taken  mto  cultivation  as  paa- 
ture  land.  (Fest  t.  e.  SaUnm,)  The  name  for 
such  parts  of  the  ager  publicus  was :  paseva  pnb- 
/too,  9idtu9^  or  wihat.  They  were  let  by  the  oen- 
son  to  the  publieani,  like  all  other  vecti^ia ;  and 
the  pefstms  who  sent  their  cattle  to  grase  on  soch 
pubhc  psstnics  had  to  pay  a  certain  tax  or  duty  to 
the  publieani,  which  of  course  varied  according  to 
the  number  imd  qaalitj  ef  the  cattle  which  &ey 
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kept  upon  them.  To  how  much  this  dntyaaMonted 
is  nowhere  stated,  but  the  revenue  which  the  state 
derived  from  it  appears  to  have  been  veiy  con- 
siderable. The  publieani  had  to  keep  the  lista  ol 
the  persons  who  sent  their  cattle  upon  the  public 
pasturea,  together  with  the  number  and  qnauty  of 
the  cattle.  From  this  registering  {perQiere)  the 
duty  itself  was  called  aer^ptero,  the  public  pasture 
land  agar  wariptmmruu  (Fett  s.  v.  Seripiimrim 
ager\  and  the  pnblicani  or  their  agents  who  raised 
the  tax,  sonjpteram.  Cattle,  not  registered  by  the 
publieani,  were  called  jMewief  iaserqptae,  and  thoae 
who  sent  such  cattle  xegan  the  public  pastnre  were 
punished  according  to  the  lex  ceosoria  (Varra,  cb 
R*  RatL  il  1),  and  the  cattle  was  taken  by  the 
publieani  and  forfeited.  (Plant  TnemL  L  2.42, 
&c)  The  lex  Thoria  (Appiui,  ds  BdL  Ore.  L  27: 
Cic.  BnL  86)  did  away  with  the  scriptora  in 
Italy,  where  the  public  pastures  were  very  nmner* 
ous  and  extensive,  espeoally  in  Apulia  (Vam,  4t 
R*  RmL  Le.;  Liv.  xxxix.  29),  and  the  lands 
themselvei  were  now  sold  or  distributed.  In  the 
pnvinoea,  when  the  pnbUe  pastures  were  also  let 
out  in  the  same  manner  (Cic. «.  Verr.  iL  2, 3^  pro 
Uff.  Jlfan.6,  ad  Fam,  xiii.  65  ;  Plin.  H.  M  xix. 
15),  the  practice  continued  until  tiie  time  of  the 
empire  ;  but  afterwards  the  scriptuxa  is  no  longer 
mentioiied.  (Compare  Niebuhr,  HiaL  of  Bome^ 
vol.  iii.  p.  15,  &C. ;  Buzmann,  Veetig,  Fop.  Homu 
e.  4.)  [L.  S.] 

SCRUTULUM,  or  more  property  Scrifulum 
or  ScRiPLUK  (70((^X  the  smallest  denomination 
of  weight  among  the  Romans.  It  was  the  24th 
part  of  the  Uncia,  or  the  288th  of  the  Libra, 
and  therefore  about  18  grains  igny^»»K^  whieh  is 
about  the  average  weight  of  the  scmpolar  aorri 
still  in  existence.    [Aurvm.] 

As  a  square  measure,  it  was  the  smallest  divisioo 
of  the  Jugemm,  whidi  contained  288  acmpala. 
[JuoBRUH.]  Pliny  {ff.N.  ii  7)  usee  the  wotd 
to  denote  small  divisions  of  a  degree.  It  was  in 
foct  to  be  applicable,  according  to  the  use  of  the 
As  and  its  parts,  to  the  288th  part  of  any  unit 

Though  the  scrupulum  was  tiie  smallest  weight 
in  common  use^  we  find  divisions  of  it  sometimes 
mentioned,  as  tile  o6o^  c=  ^  of  a  scrapie,  the  «na»- 
obobu  Bs  ^  of  an  obdus,  and  the  tUiqma  =  ^  of  an 
obolus,  Bs  ^  of  a  scruple,  which  is  thus  shown  to 
have  been  originally  the  weight  of  a  certain  nmn- 
ber  of  seeds.  (Priscian.  ds  Pcmd.  v.  8 — 13 :  — 

«Semioboli  duplum  est  obolus,  quem  pondero 
duplo 
Oranuna  vocant,  scriplmn  nostri  dixere  priores. 
Semina  sex  alii  siliquis  latitantia  cunris 
Attribuunt  scriplo,  lentisve  grana  bis  octo, 
Aut  totidem  speltas  numerant,  tristesve  Inpinos 
Bis  duo.**)  [P.  S.J 

SCULPTURA.    [ScALPTURA.] 

SCU'TICA.    [Flaoruh.] 

SCUTUM  (»upt6t\  Uie  Roman  shield,  won 
by  the  heavy<«nned  infontry,  instead  of  being 
round  like  the  Gredc  Clipros,  was  adapted  to  the 
form  of  the  human  body,  by  being  nmde  either 
oval  or  of  tiie  shape  of  a  door  (P^)  which  it  abo 
resembled  in  being  made  of  wood  or  wicker-work, 
and  from  which  eonsequentiy  its  Greek  name  was 
derived.  Two  of  its  foims  are  shown  in  the  wood- 
cut at  p.  711.  That  which  is  here  exhibited  is 
also  of  frequent  oocnrrenoe,  and  is  giwn  on  the 
same  anthwity :  in  this  ease  the  shidd  ii 


)D  M  in  put  b 


MfromllieiiBuagetafnTcnlaiiciimtwriteii. 
(Liv.  tiii.  8  i  PhiL  Sam.  21 ;  Diod  Edng.  inii  S.) 
Id  lik«  TQinoer  PlaUrcii  diitiiiguiahu  lh«  Ronun 
aupiJt  bom  tha  Orack  Air*ii  in  hit  UTs  of  T,  FU- 


unim  (p.  866,  «(L  Steptu)  In.^irl.  tL  16  St-Paul 
SM*  the  term  3upi^t  ntber  tliu  iovli  ot  inurJt, 
becanH  he  ii  deKiibing  the  Bqaipmcnl  of  ■  Romui 
uldier.  Thew  Rmun  iluBlds  in  tailed  mM 
haga.  (Virg.  ^«.  TJiL  662  ;  Orid.  FatL  oi  396  ; 
»i>p«ii|  iniitiiKta,  JoKph.  AnI.  Jmd.  riiL  7.  S  %) 
Poljbiai  (tL  2 1 }  Bji  thsii  dimsnuoni  «tre  4  feet 
bj  2^  The  ihield  wu  held  on  the  left  um  by 
meaiu  of  a  buidlp,  ud  coTend  the  left  ■boulder. 
[Comp.  EiiactTUB,  p.  496,  b.]  [J.  Y.] 

SCY'RIA  DIKE  (ompi"  HI"?)  i»  thiu  «- 
plained  by  PoUoi :  Itifiar  Hifv  imfuf"*"  "J 

<tavm%  itTwiprjono  tit  Xii^v  4  *^'  A^/trar  &n- 
'i)>u  w.  By  rpaxtia  S'"'!  i>  DiMUil  coe  bsHt  vith 
difiicultio,  in  vkich  the  plaintiff  bad  to  eoooiuittr 
evFiy  wR  of  trickery  *nd  enaion  on  tha  part  of 
the  dcfendBQt.  Oa  the  appointed  day  of  trial  both 
partis  were  required  (o  be  pieaent  in  cenit,  andif 
either  of  them  did  not  appear,  judgment  wu  pn>- 
DDancad  igatDit  him,  anl«  he  had  eome  good 
eieue  to  offer,  nch  ai  illncai  or  ineTitahla  ■beanoe 
■bniad.  Caue  wai  ihowa  by  K>me  friend  OD  hif 
behalf  wpported  by  u  aiGdatil  called  Anquwla, 
in  aoimr  ta  wbich  (he  oppaneDt  vtu  allowed  to 
pn(  in  a  counter  affidant  (i>4m>fUH£a),  and  Ibe 
CDort  decided  whether  the  eictue  wu  lalid.  It 
aeanu  to  baTe  became  a  practice  with  penona  who 
wiihed  lo  put  off  or  ahiric  a  trial,  (o  pretend  that 
they  had  gone  lo  (onie  ialaod  in  the  Ai^aui  aea, 
either  on  buiiueH  or  on  the  public  Kmce  ;  and 
the  ialei  of  Scymi  (one  of  the  Cycladei),  Lemnoa, 
and  Imbiiu  were  perticulariy  aelected  for  that 
poipoie.  Shammen  of  tbii  kind  were  iherefoR 
nicknamed  Lemniana  and  Imhriana.  (Polloi,  liii. 
60,81;  KUhn,adf«.y  Snidaa, i. n. 2<iii|>^ tlxiiy : 
H«;ch.i.<i.'I^^i(H;  Staph.  Tltsuar.  8484.0.1.  e. 
Inipai :  Denioath.a.04niq)H)d.II74  ;  Meier,  ^U. 
PrDS.|i.696.)  [C.R.K.] 

SCYTALE  <(r«^a*i|)  ia  the  name  amlied  lo 
a  aecret  mode  of  writing  by  which  the  Spartan 
^hon  conununiated  with  their  kinga  and  geoerala 
whenahnad.  (PluLZ,}HiHf.  19;  ^AoVadViucfd. 
i,  191 ;  Suidaa,  (.n)    Whn  a  king  or  genoal 
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left  Sparta,  the  ephon  gaxe  to  him  a  atafT  of  a  defi- 
nite leugth  and  Ihicknui,  and  retained  (or  tbcin- 
aelrea  another  of  pieciiely  the  nme  aiie.  Whm 
they  had  any  communicalrai  to  make  to  him,  they 
cut  the  material  upon  which  they  intended  to 
write  into  the  ahape  of  a  narrow  riband,  wound  it 
roond  their  itall^  and  then  wrote  upon  it  the  mea- 
•age  which  they  had  to  lend  tn  him.  When  tho 
■trip  of  writing  material  wu  taken  Irom  the  atalE, 
nothing  but  aingle  or  broken  letten  appear«t,  and 
in  thia  itata  the  itrip  waa  aent  to  the  general,  who 
after  having  wound  it  around  hia  itaff,  waa  abii!  to 
read  the  communication.  Thii  rude  and  imperfect 
mode  of  aending  a  aecret  meaaage  muit  haie  come 
down  from  early  timca,  althongh  no  inatance  of  it 
ia  recorded  preTuma  to  the  time  of  Pauianiaa. 
(Com.  Nep.  Pmi.  3.)  In  later  timra,  the  Sparlana 
naed  the  aiTtale  lometimei  aiao  ai  a  mnlium  through 
which  they  aent  their  conunanda  to  aubject  and  si. 
liedtowna.  ( Xenoph.  Ai^.  >.  2.  g  37.)  [L.S.] 
SCYTHAE  (ZicMai}.  [Dihoml] 
SECE'SPITA,  an  inatrument  OKd  by  the  Ro- 
man piieita  in  killing  the  Tictima  at  eacrificea. 
(Suet.  Tib.  25.)  According  lo  the  definition  of 
Antiatina  I^beo,  proerred  by  Feitua  (p.  346,  ed. 
MUller)  and  Serriua  {ad  Virg.  An.  ii.  262),  it 
waa  a  long  inn  knife  {ailta)  with  an  iroiy  handle, 
oied  by  the  Flamioea,  Flaminicse  Virginea,  and 
Pontificea.  Panlna,  however,  in  hi*  epitome  of 
Pealoa  (p.  336}  nya  that  aome  think  it  to  be  an 

knife  (cafter).  On  Roman  coina  repreaenting  aacri- 
Gcial  embleDia  we  lee  an  aie,  which  modem  wrileia 
call  a  aecea|Hta,  though  we  do  not  know  on  what 
aotbority,  eieept  the  doubtfiil  atatement  of  Paulua. 
See  tha  anneied  coin  of  tha  Sulpicia  Qena,  the 
ohTerae  of  which  ia  mppcaad  to  nprcaent  a  colter, 
a  aimpanma,  and  a 


lid 


SECHETA'RIUH.    [Auoitdriii>i.] 
SE'CTIO.   "Thoae  an  called  Seclorea  who 
,  operty  pnA/ue."    <Oaiua,  ir.   146;  Featna, 
Stobmi.)      Property  wu  laid  to  be  aold  pMi 
(yuan  jnHioi),  when  a  man'a  pivperty  ■ 
by  the  atale  in  conaeqnence  of  a  condemni 
for  the  pnrpoae  of  repayment  to  the  Slate 
iuma  of  money  u  the  condemned  peraon  had  im- 


r  apraopr; 


iflofa 


Such  a  aale  I 


!0.) 
man'a  properly  waa  a  Seclio 
(Uic.  pro  Itotca  Aaur,  3G,  43,  (kc.)  ;  and  annie- 
timaa  the  tbingi  aold  wen  called  Scctio.  (Taril. 
HiM.  L  90.)  Theaale  waa  effected  by  the  Pmctor 
giving  to  the  Quaeatora  the  Bonomm  Poiarxio,  in 
nfermce  to  which  the  phraaa  "  bona  publice  poa- 
■ideri"  ia  uaed.  The  prmMrty  wu  aold  aub  huta 
and  the  lale  tranaferred  Quiritarian  ownenhip,  to 
which  Oaioa  probably  alludei  in  a  mutilated  paa- 
aago  (iiL  60  ;  eompan  Vam,  dt  Re  Hull.  n.  10. 
a  4  :  Tacit //>i(.  L  20),  Tha  Sector  waa  inlitled 
to  the  fnterdictum  Sectorinm  for  the  pnrpoae  of 
obtaining  poaaeaaion  of  the  pn^ivrty  (Oaiua,  iv. 
146)  ;  but  he  look  tha  property  with  all  ita  liabi- 
litiea.  An  heraditu  that  had  lallea  la  lbs  FiKut 
itt 
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WM  sold  m  this  way,  and  tbe  Sector  acquired  the 
hereditatis  petitio.     [Prasda.]  [G.  L.] 

SECTOR.    [Sbctio.] 

SECTO'RTUM  INTERDICTUM.    [Inter- 

DICTUM  *   SkCTIO.! 

SECU'RIS,  dim.  SECURICULA  (a|fM|,  »«- 
X^irvf),  an  axe  or  hatchet  The  axe  was  either 
made  with  a  single  edge,  or  with  a  blade  or  head 
on  each  Bide  of  the  h^  the  Utter  kind  being  de- 
nominated bipennU  {wtxiievs  8i(rrtf/ior,  or  itfi^trrS' 
fios^  Agathias,  HisL  il  5.  pp.  73,  74).  As  the  axe 
was  not  only  an  instntment  of  constant  nse  in  the 
hands  of  the  carpenter  and  the  husbandman,  bat 
was  moreoTer  one  of  the  earliest  weapons  of  attack 
(Hom.  72^  XV.  711 ;  Snei  Chilba^  18),  a  constitaent 
portion  of  the  Roman  fiisces,  and  a  part  of  the  ap« 
paratos  when  animals  were  slain  in  sacrifice,  we 
find  it  continually  recnrring  rnider  a  great  variety 
of  forms  upon  coins,  gems,  and  bas-relieft.  In  the 
woodcat  to  the  artide  Sckptruii,  the  yomig  As- 
canios  holds  a  batUe-axe  in  his  hand.  Also  real 
axe-heads,  both  of  stone  and  metal,  are  to  be  seen 
in  many  collections  of  antiquities.  Besides  being 
made  of  bronze  and  iron,  and  more  rarely  of  silver 
(Viig.  Am,  V.  807  ;  Wilkinson,  Man,  and  Out.  of 
Egypt,  vol  L  p.  324),  axe-heads  have  from  the 
earliest  times  and  among  all  nations  been  made  of 
■tone.  They  are  often  found  in  sepulchral  tumuli, 
and  are  arruiged  in  our  museums  tooether  with 
ehisels,  both  of  stone  and  of  bronze,  under  the  name 
of  eettv  [Dolabra]. 

The  prevalent  use  of  the  axe  on  the  field  of 
battle  was  generally  characteristic  of  the  Asiatic 
nations  (Curt  iii.  4),  whose  troops  are  therefore 
called  tmrn'tgeiXM  catenae.  (Val.  Flaoc.  Argon,  v. 
138.)  As  usual,  we  find  the  Asiatic  custom  pro- 
pagating itself  over  the  north  of  Europe.  The  bi- 
pennis  and  the  spear  were  the  chief  weapons  of  the 
Franks.    (Agatbias,  I  e.)  [J.  Y.] 

SECUTO'RES.    [Oladiatorbs,  p.  576,  a.] 

SEI9ACHTHEIA  (acKrix^cia),  a  disburden- 
ing ordinance,  was  idie  first  and  preliminary  step  in 
the  legislation  of  Sdon.  (Plut  SoL  15  ;  Diog. 
Lagrt  i  45.)  The  real  nature  of  this  measure 
was  a  subject  of  doubt  evoi  among  the  ancients 
themselves,  for  while  some  state  that  Solon  thereby 
cancelled  all  debts,  oth^s  describe  it  as  a  mere  re- 
duction of  the  rate  of  interest  But  from  the 
various  accounts  in  Plutarch  and  the  grammarians 
it  seems  to  be  dear  that  the  auaix^*^^  consisted 
of  four  distinct  measures.  The  first  of  these  was 
the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest,  and  if  this 
was,  as  it  appears,  retrospective,  it  would  naturaOy 
in  many  cases  wipe  off  a  considerable  part  of  the 
debt  The  second  part  of  the  measure  consisted 
in  lowering  the  standard  of  the  silver  coinage,  that 
is,  Solon  made  73  old  drachmas  to  be  worth  1 00 
new  ones  ;  so  that  the  debtor,  in  paying  off  his 
debt,  gained  rather  more  than  one  fi>urth.  B<kkh 
{PM,  Boon.  p.  16)  supposes  that  it  was  Solon^ 
intention  to  lower  the  standard  of  the  coinage  only 
by  one  fourth,  that  is,  to  make  75  old  drachmas 
equal  to  100  new  ones,  but  that  the  new  coin 
proved  to  be  lighter  than  he  had  expected.  The 
third  part  consisted  in  the  release  of  mortgaged 
lands  from  their  incumbrances  and  the  restoration 
of  them  to  their  owners  as  full  property.  How 
this  was  eflfected  is  not  clear.  Lastly,  Solon 
abolished  the  law  which  gave  to  the  creditor  a 
right  to  the  person  of  his  insolvent  debtor,  and  he 
iQstored  to  their  full  liberty  those  who  had  beoa 
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enslaved  for  debt  For  further  infonoatioD  en  thia 
measure,  see  DicL  nfBiogr.  art  SoUm, 

This  great  measure,  when  canied  into  effect 
gave  general  satisfaction,  for  it  eonfored  the  great- 
est boiefits  upon  the  poor,  without  depriving  tbe 
rich  of  too  much,  and  the  Athenians  expressed  their 
thankfulness  by  a  public  sacrifice,  which  they  caOed 
(TctircixOcia,  and  by  appointing  Solon  to  legisbte 
for  them  with  unlimited  power.  (Pint  SU.  16  ; 
compare  Suidas,  Hesych.  Etym.  Mag.  «.  o.  ;  Cic 
de  Re  PvbL  ii.  34  ;  Wachemuth,  HeUen.  AlL  voL 
i.  p.  472.)  [L.  a] 

SELIQUASTRUM.    [Sella,  No.  IV.] 

SELLA.  The  general  term  for  a  seat  or  chair 
of  any  description.  The  varieties  most  deaerring 
of  notice  are :  — 

I.  SsLLA  CuRULis,  the  chair  of  state.  Ckndis 
is  derived  by  the  ancient  writen  from  emmu  (Aul. 
(}elL  iil  18;  Festos,  8,9.  OnJet;  Servins,  ad 
Vtrg.  Am.  xi  334  ;  Isidor.  xx.  U.  §  11)  ;  but  it 
is  more  probably  connected  with  oaroM.  The  seDa 
curulis  is  said  to  have  been  used  at  Rome  from  a 
very  remote  period  as  an  emblem  of  kingly  power 
(hence  euruU  regia  seBa  adornemtj  Liv.  L  20),  Invixig 
been  imported,  along  with  various  other  maignm  <^ 
royalty,  from  Etouria  (Liv.  i.  8),  according  to  one 
account  by  Tullus  Hostilius  (Blaoxib.  Sat  L  6)  ;  ac- 
cording to  another  by  the  elder  Tarquinius  (Flor. 
i.  5)  ;  while  Silius  names  Vetnl<mii  as  the  dty 
from  which  it  was  immediately  derived  (viiL  487). 
Under  the  republic  the  right  of  dtttng  upon  this 
chair  belonged  to  the  consuls,  pneton,  eumle 
aediles,  and  censors  (Liv.  ii.  54,  vii  1,  ix.  46,  x.  7, 
xl.  45  ;  Aul.  Gcll.  vi.  9,  &c)  ;  to  the  Ffaunen 
Dialis  (Liv.  i.  20,  xxvit  8)  [Flambn]  ;  to  the 
dictator,  and  to  those  whom  he  deputed  to  act 
under  himself  as  the  magider  agmtem,  since  he 
might  be  said  to  comprehend  aU  raagiatrodes 
withm  himself.  (Dion  Oua.  xliil  48 ;  Liv.  ii  31 ; 
Festus,  «.  V.  SeUae  curulis).  After  the  down&l  of 
the  constitution  it  was  assigned  to  the  eiiiuei\at 
also,  or  to  their  statues  in  their  abeeme  (Tacit 
Ann.  XV.  29,  Hist.  11  59 ;  Servius,  Lc);  to  tbe 
Augustales  (Tadt^mi.  ii.  83),  and,  periiaps,  to 
the  praefectus  urbi.  (Spanheim,  de  PmesL  et  Usu 
Numism.  x.  3.  §  1 .)  It  was  displayed  upoD  all 
great  public  occasions,  especmlly  in  the  drcos  and 
theatre  (Liv.  ii.  31 ;  Suet  Oetam.  48  ;  Dion  Casa. 
IviiL  4),  sometimes,  even  after  the  death  of  the 
person  to  whom  it  belonged,  a  mark  of  special 
honour,  bestowed  on  Marcellus,  Oermanicns,  and 
Pertinax  (Dion  Cass.  liii.  30,  Ixxiv.  4  :  Tadt  Amu 
ii.  83,  and  Comm.  of  Lips.  ;  Spenheim,  x.  S.  S  1) ; 
and  it  was  tiie  seat  of  the  praetor  when  he  ad- 
ministered justice.  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  38;  Val.  Max.  iil 
5.  §  1  ;  Tadt  Ann.  I  75  ;  Martial,  xi.  9&  la) 
In  the  provinces  it  was  assumed  by  faiferior  inagi»* 
trates,  when  they  exercised  proconsular  or  pro- 
praetorian  authority,  as  we  infer  finmn  its  ap- 
pearing along  with  fiisces  on  a  coin  of  tbe  Gem 
Pupia,  struck  at  Nicaea  in  Bithynia,  and  bearing 
the  name  AVAOC  nOVmOC  TAMIAC.  We  find 
it  occasionally  exhibited  on  the  medals  of  fineign 
monarchs  likewise,  on  those  of  Ariobaixanes  II.  of 
Cappadocia,  for  it  was  the  practice  of  tbe  Romans 
to  present  a  curule  chair,  an  ivory  sceptre,  a  toga 
praetexta,  and  such  like  ornaments,  aa  tokens  ^ 
respect  and  confidence  to  those  rulers  whoee  friend- 
ship they  desh^  to  cultivate.  (Liv.  xxx.  1 1,  xlil 
14;  Polyb.  Ems,  Leg,  exxL  ;  Cic  ad  Jf^sm,  zv.  2 ; 
Spanheim,  lUd.  x,  4L) 


SELLA. 

Tke  ulU  cnruUi  fotart  ftom  tlu  fint  to  hne 
been  ornwneDted  wilh  itdtj,  ud  thii  u  coaunoiily 
indkaled  bj  vich  expreuioni  ab  cmmle  9bmr  ;  Wit- 
midat  Kalptilt  denlii  cpai;  mnd  JAafaprlrni  iC- 
fpoi  (Hoc.  £^.  I  6.  63;  OTid-uPml.  ir.B.  2" 
at  ■  Uler  period  it  <nu  DveiUid  witli  gold,  i 
ronaequendj  ire  FiDd  H^peui  Ixi^piiriius,  dpiy 
KBraxpimut,  ybr  Sl^pt*  rhv  iii)(fatitiih'a>, 
ctining  cwutontl  J  in  Dioa  Cauiiu,  vho  &eqiuDi 
baweTei,  employi  the  aimple  form  tiffoi  ifx" 
Jn  ihape  it  long  reiuuiied  e:itreme]j  pl&in,  clovely 
leHmbtins  b  comnuin  MiiaglpUealiiii)  camp  itsol 
with  cnxAed  hgt.     Thttn  lut  gave  riie  to  the 
BRmf  liyiiv\itiiiiii  ii^po!,  Iband  in  Plutarch  {Ma- 
L  &) ;  they  itroDgij  remind  ni  of    elepiunli* 
,  which  they  may  bave  been  intended  to  imi- 
,  and  the  emperor  Aorcliim  prnpoMd  to  coo- 
■tnict  one  in  which  each  fool  wu  to  eoniiit  of  an 
euonDDU  tuik  entire.    (Vopiiciu,  Firm,  3.) 

The  foim  of  the  (clla  cnnilii,  ai  it  ii  coDunonly 
repraeented  npon  the  denarii  of  the  Roman  d- 
muiee,  u  given  id  p.  £20.  In  thefollawiagcataie 
repraenled  two  pur  of  bconie  iegi,  belonging  to 
tetlu  cnrnlei,  pmoied  in  the  muieum  at  Naplei 
(Af-MO  Boriaueo,  tdI.  vL  Ui.  38)  ;  and  a  lellA 
cuiulii,  copied  fiom  the  Vatican  collection. 
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H,  BisBLLiux.  The  word  i*  found  in  no  clai- 
(W  anther  aieept  Varm  (I.  £.  t.  13S,  ed.  MiUlei), 
according  to  whom  it  mean*  a  ust  large  enough  to 
contain  two  pnwma.  We  leant  btm  TUioni  in- 
•criptioui  HM  the  right  of  uiing  a  eeat  of  thit 
kind,  >i|ion  public  oecaiiona,  waa  gianted  ai  a  mark 


SELLA. 

diitin^niehtd  penoni  by  the 
nle*  and  people  in  j  "' 

^nmplee  of  thu  in  ai 


I0I6 
of  honour  ti 

There  are 
iiucriptian  feund  at  Piia, 
ich  called  forth  the  long,  leamod,  rambling 
diuertation  of  Chimenlelli  (Qraer.  Tlef.  Anli^. 
Ram.  ToL  TiL  p.  2030),  and  in  two  olbcri  fannd 
(Orell.  Inicr.  n.  40411,4044.) 


sIIoK 


(Orelt.   4043)  ;   b   another    (Orell.  4055),  con- 

taioing  the  roll  of  on  incorporation  of  carpentera, 

of  the  office-bearen  ia  ilyled  COLL  EG  1  Bl- 

SELLEARIUS.     (Compare  Orell.4046,  4047.) 

Two  branie  buellia  were  diKorered  at  Pompeii, 
and  thui  all  uncenainty  with  regard  to  the  form  of 
the  Hat  hae  been  lemoied.  One  of  theie  ii  en. 
giaved  aboie.     (Afw.  Sot4oii.  toI.  ii.  tax.  31.) 

in.  SiLLA  auTATonu  (SueLAr„.26,  FiUlL 
\e  i  Amm.  Hare  xxii.  2)  or  FiRToaiA  (Cae- 
lim  Anrelian.  L  S,  iL  1),  a  aedan  oaed  both  id 

..    :  .._!«  (Tadt.^iBt.iiT.4  iSnetOa*/. 

26),  by  raea  (Tadk  HiiL  I  35,  ill  8fi  j  Juven. 

Martial  iz.  23),  at  well  u  by  women. 

(Tacit  in.  xii.  4  ;  Jar.  L  124,  vi.  fi32  ;  henc« 
maixiiru  kUo,  Suet.  Ofito,  6.)  It  i>  eipreuly  dii- 
tinguiahed  from  the  Lictjca  (Suet.  (Sand.  '25  i 
Martial,  i.  10,  xi  98  j  Senec  lew.  eiL  12),  ■ 
ible  bed  dt  tob,  in  which  the  penon  carried 
n  a  recnmboit  poeition,  while  the  ttiJa  wa«  a 

Cible  chair  in  which  the  occupant  eat  upright, 
they  are  nmelime*  confaanded,  ae  by  Martial 
(It.  61).  It  difiered  from  the  atUedra  aleo,  but  io 
wbal  the  diSeiencs  coniiited  it  is  Dot  eaty  Co  de- 
termine. [CATHinaa.]  The  eeUa  waa  nmelimea 
CDtdrely  open,  aa  we  infer  from  the  account  giren 
by  Tacilui  of  the  death  of  Oalba  (//^.  L  35,  &c), 
but  more  frequently  abut  in.  (Juioi.  L  1 2G  j  Suet. 
iVer.  26,  TiteU.  16,  OAa,  6.)  Dion  Cawitii  (li. 
2)  pntcndg  that  (^udiui  finrt  employed  the 
eoTired  eella,  but  in  this  he  i*  contradicted  by 
Suetociui  {OctoB.  53),  and  by  bimnlf  (iItiL  23, 
Iri.  43).  It  appean,  however,  not  to  have  been 
introduced  until  long  after  the  Itctka  wa*  comnon, 
lince  we  icarcely,  if  ever,  find  any  alluion  to  it 
until  the  period  of  the  empire.     The  lellae  were 

ofnammted  with  bone,  ivory,  lUver  (I^inprid. 
Elagab.  4),  or  gold  (Claud.  Hohot.  Ohu.  iv.  5S3), 
accuding  to  the  rank  or  lortDne  of  the  proprietor. 
They  were  ftimiehed  with  a  pttlaw  to  nipport  the 
bead  and  neck  {oemiaJ,  Juv.  vi.  G32,  and  tKhol.), 
when  made  roomy  the  epithet  lata  waa  applied 
(Senec  d*  OxuL  14),  when  imaller  tlian  uiual 
they  were  termed  w£W<u  (Tacit  HiM.  iiL  S5)  ( 

■'  -        niiht  ..:,     ;.L 
while  at  the 

Sm.  nl.  12  i  Galen,  di  TWnJ.  ru/.  ii.  4  ;  Caeliiu 
Anielian.  L  e.) 

IV.  SiLLAK  of  different  kindi  are  menlioniKl 
iucidcDtallj  in  ancient  wrilen,  accompanied  by 
epithet!  which  Hrre  to  point  oat  geneislly  the 
purpoM  for  which  they  were  jntanded.  Tbui  we 
read  of  jeSoe  biJmirant,  mllat  Umtanat,  t^ae  ob- 
jMrvKK,  KHu/amHiaricae  T.  ptrluae,  and  many 
atheta.  Both  Vano  (L.  L.  t.  I2B)  and  FeiCna 
(i.D.)hBTepreaer>ad  the  word  leUgKHlnim.  The 
former  -'* —  it  along  with  aaln,  ttdiie,  tntium, 
kUk,  the  latter  calli  them  "  itdilia  cutfifiu  gne- 
ru,"  and  Amobiui  include!  them  among  comman 
atticlet  of  fnmitore.  No  hint,  however,  ii  given 
by  ai^  of  tkeae  authoriliei  which  eonld  lead  ni  ta 
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eaaitctatt 

a  aiiT  addittonal  ligh 

thnvn  Dpaa  ths  qDHtion 

by  Hwinoi,  who  teU, 

pf  ia  »  leated  "  in  •iliqaaa 

Otchi 

for  domatio  paipoHi*, 

»g™t  T1 

iety,  many  ditf 

lying  gnat  Uule,  haT. 

LOM  or  are  leen  repre- 

wnlcdit) 

repRMnti 

a  brnm    one 

from  th«  Mueum   at 

m 

psss^ 

^^lifel 

Ka^M  (JVm.  flM«.  ToL  tL  tar.  28)  t  the  wcond, 
tiro  thtin,  of  which  the  one  co  the  right  bud  it 
in  Ibe  Vaticao  and  the  Mhei  ii  taken  from  a  punt- 
ing at  PmnpeiL  (Mum.  Borb.  toL  ziL  tar.  3.)  A 
ewT  of  a  Tery  beantiful  fbnn  ii  givm  in  tha  Mitt. 


b.nLm 
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V.  SiLLat  EQcrnsTHia.  [EraipriVH.]  [W.B.] 

SB'HATA  (mifwra).    [Funui,  p.  SS8,  a.] 

SEHBBLLA.    (DaNiniui.] 

SEHENT1VAE  FERTAE.  [FnuA,p.G3D,a.] 

SEHIS,  SEMI3SIS.    [Aa,  p.  140,b.] 

SEMU-NCIA.    [Uncia.] 

SEMUNCIA'RIUM  FUNU8.  [FaHus,  t 
627.  b.] 

SENATUS.  In  all  the  npnblica  of  antiquity 
the  gofeninMnt  mu  diTidcd  between  a  aenala  and 
■  pmolai  aMeniblT ;  and  in  eaie*  where  a  king 
(load  si  the  head  of  affiiire,  h  at  Spana,  the 
king  bad  little  nun  than  the  execntiTe.  A  te- 
nate  in  the  early  timei  waa  atwayi  regarded  u 
an  aMonbl;  of  elderv  which  ii  in  &cl  the  meaning 
«f  die  Roman  tcnattu  a>  of  the  Spartan  ytpinKTia, 
and  ite  memben  were  elected  from  among  the 
nohlea  of  the  nation.  The  number  of  MnMon 
bi  tha  andent  repablica  alwayi  bore  a  dietinct  re- 
lation to  the  nnmber  of  tribea  of  which  the  nation 
wu  compoKd.  [BouLi,  OinufliA.]  Hence  in 
the  eailiect  timea,  when  Rome  coniirted  of  only 
one  tribe,  ita  aenste  CMiiiMed  of  one  hundred  taem- 
ben  {imatom  atpatnt;  compare  PathiciOi  and 
when  the  Sabine  tribe  or  the  Titiee  became  united 
with  the  Latin  tribe 


of  H 


luidred.  (Dionyi. 


SENATUS. 
or  the  Lncerea  became  iocoiponted  wiA  Iba 
Roman  itala.  Dionjtiiu  (i>L  67)  and  Utt  (L 
35)  place  thii  laet  event  in  the  reisn  of  Tar- 
qniniiu  Priacoa  ;  Cioero  (Ai  Hi  PidiL  li.  20),  who 
agree*  with  the  two  hiitonani  on  thia  point,  itala 

according  to  which  we  ought  to  nppoae  that  be- 
fore  Torquiniufl  the  lenatc  coniiBled  only  of  I£0 
memben.  Thii  diSeience  however  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  sU)^ioeition,  that  at  the  time  of 
Tanjuiniua  Priacot  a  number  <^  aeaU  in  the  aeaaie 
had  become  Tac■n^  which  he  filled  up  at  the 
Bme  time  Choi  he  added  100  Lucem  to  the  aenue, 
or  efae  that  Cicero  retarded  the  Lncerea,  in  oppo- 
Mtion  to  the  two  other  tribea,  aa  a  aecmd  or  a  new 
half  of  the  nation,  and  thua  incortectly  oonaidaed 
their  lenatan  likewiH  ai  the  lecond  or  new  half 
of  that  body.  The  new  aenaKn  added  by  Tar- 
qnhdiu  Piiiciu  were  dittiaguiihed  fi 
Iimging  to  the  two  older  tribea  by  t) 
patnt  nMarwn  pnttiicm,  at  prerionalj  tl 
reproented  the  Titiea  had  bea  diitiDgniahed,  br 


Ramnea.  (Dionyi.  iL  B7.)  Serriua  Tnllio*  dit- 
not  make  any  change  in  the  compoaition  of  the 
lenate ;    but    under   Tarqninioa    Stqierbui    their 
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bowers  ap- 
pean  to  be  gnatly  eiaggeialad,  and  it  ia  a  pn- 
table  tuioaailian  of  Niebnhr  iHid.  of  Borne,  L 
p.  fiSS),  that  Mveral  lacandea  in  the  Mnate  anae 
bom  many  of  the  aeoUora  acannpanying  the  tyimt 
into  hia  oiile.  The  Twanciei  which  had  thni 
Btiaea  were  filled  up  immediately  after  the  eatab- 
liahmeat  of  the  republic,  by  U.  Jnnina  Bnitai, 
aa  Kme  writer*  itale  (Lit.  ii.  I),  or,  aRnrding  Is 
Dionyiiiia  (>.  I3X  hy  Bmtui  and  Valerina  Pnbli- 
coU,  and  accotding  to  PlnBreh  {PM.  11)  aid 
PmHu  ((.  e.  Qui  palm)  by  Valerina  PnUicola 
alone.  Alt  howeTsr  ^les  that  the  poaoaH  who 
were  on  thia  occaaion  made  aenatBi  were  noUe 
plebeiana  of  equcMriaa  rank.  Dionyanu  atatea, 
that  (be  noUeit  of  (he  plebeiana  were  Gnl  railed 
'o  the  rank  of  patriciana,  and  that  tfain  the  new 
lenatora  were  lakea  from  among  them.  Bat  IhM 
ippean  to  be  incompatible  with  the  name  br 
which  they  were  deaignated.  Had  they  ben 
lade  patriciaiia,  they  would  haie  been  [sto*  like 

to  have  been  diatinguiabed  from  the  old  one*  hx 
the  name  of  coajer^  (Lir.  ii.  I  ;  Feat.  a. «.  G>- 
sripti  and  adledi.)  Hence  the  enilomaiy  made  oi 
addieating  the  whole  lenate  hentelbilh  alwaya 
waa :  patra  caucripti,  that  ia,  palra  el  oouo^paL 
There  u  a  statement  that  the  number  of  th«e  iww 
aeniton  wu  164  (Pint.  Putt.  11  ;  Pert.  *.r.  Qmi 
»Ttt)  ;  but  thin,  B>  Niebuhr  hu  jnatly  renurited, 
■  bbriotion.  perhapa  of  Valeriui  of  Antiom, 
liich  ii  contrsdicled  by  all  anbaeqaent  hiitoiy. 
Henceforth  the  ntunbei  of  300  aenatin  appeal* 
to  haie  ranamed  unaltered  for  aerenJ  catnriaai 
Lir.  E^.  60.)  C.  Semproaina  OrKchna  waa 
he  fint  who  attempted  to  make  a  change,  bat  in 
A^hat  thia  conaiited  ia  not  certain.  In  the  epttone 
if  Livy  it  ia  eipieatly  itoted,  that  he  intended  la 
idd  600  equitei  to  the  number  of  300  aenalon, 
ihich  would  hare  made  a  aenate  of  900  rnenben, 
and  would  haiegicen  a  great  prepondemMe  la  the 
eqnitea  Thii  appeara  to  be  an  abaordity.  (OtMlhw, 
Ottk,  d,  Bim.  Sicufav.  p  A3J.)     Ptitarch  {C 


SSNATUS. 

Graeck.  5,  Ac.)  states,  that  OnMchos  added  to  the 
senate  800  equites^  whom  he  was  allowed  to  select 
fipom  the  whole  hodj  of  eqnites,  and  that  he  tians- 
ferred  the  iadida  to  this  new  senate  of  600.  This 
ioooont  seems  to  be  fonnded  upon  a  oonfiision  of 
the  lex  jndiciaria  of  C  Oiacchus  with  the  later 
one  of  LiTins  Drasns  (Walter,  CfetdL  d.  Bom. 
AeoUk,  p.  2i4),  and  all  the  other  writen  who  men- 
tion the  lex  jttdiciaria  of  C.  Graechns  do  not  allude 
to  any  change  or  inenase  in  the  nmnber  of  sena- 
ton,  hut  merely  state  that  he  tnusfiened  the  judi- 
da  fiom  the  senate  to  the  eqnites,  who  remained  in 
their  possession  till  the  tribooeship  of  Linus  Dm- 
SOS.  The  latter  proposed,  that  as  the  senate  con- 
sisted  of  300,  an  equal  number  of  equitcs  should 
be  elected  (kptffriphiv)  into  the  senate,  and  that  in 
future  the  mdioes  should  be  taken  from  this  senate 
of600.  (Appian.  ^.  a  L  35 ;  AureL  Viet  <<s  Ftr. 
iUmUr.  66  ;  Lit.  Epit  71.)  After  the  death  of 
Lirius  Drums,  however,  this  law  was  abolished  by 
the  senate  itseU^  on  whose  behalf  it  had  been  pro- 
posed, and  the  senate  now  again  consisted  of  300 
members.  During  the  dvil  war  between  Maiius 
and  SuUa  many  Tacandes  must  haTe  occuned  in 
the  senate.  Sulla  in  his  dictatorship  not  only  filled 
up  these  tacancies,  but  increased  the  number  of 
senators.  All  we  know  of  this  increase  with  oer> 
lainty  is,  that  he  caused  about  300  of  the  most 
distinguished  equites  to  be  elected  into  the  senate 
(Appian.  B.  C.  L  100),  but  the  real  increase  which 
be  nande  to  the  number  of  senators  is  not  mentioned 
anjrwhere.  It  appears,  howerer,  henceforth  to 
have  consisted  of  between  five  and  six  hundred. 
(Cic.  adAU.l  14.)  Julius  Caesar  augmented  the 
number  to  900,  and  raised  to  this  ^gnity  eren 
common  soldiers,  freedmen,  and  peresrinL  (Dion 
Cass,  xliii  47  ;  Suet  Om,  80.)  This  arbitnnk 
ness  in  electiiw  unworthy  persons  into  the  senate, 
and  of  exten&ig  its  number  at  random,  was  imi- 
tated after  the  dnth  of  Oesar,  for  on  one  occasion 
there  were  more  than  one  thousand  senatonk  (Suet 
A^ff.  36.)  Augustus  cleared  the  senate  of  the  un- 
worthy membos,  who  were  contemptuously  called 
by  the  people  Oram  MmUontj  reduced  its  number 
to  600  (Dioo  Cass.  lir.  14),andordained  that  a  list 
of  the  senators  should  always  be  exhibited  to  public 
inspection.  (Dion  Ctm»  It.  3.)  During  the  lint 
centuries  of  the  empire,  this  number  ammus,  on  the 
whole,  to  have  remained  the  same  ;  but  as  OTery- 
thing  depended  upon  the  will  of  the  emperor,  we 
can  scarcely  expect  to  find  a  regular  and  fixed 
number  oi  them.  (Dion  Cass.  liii.  17.)  During  the 
latter  period  of  the  empire  their  number  was  agam 
Teiy  much  diminished. 

With  respect  to  the  eligibility  of  persons  far 
the  senate,  as  well  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  elected,  we  must  distinguish  between  the 
seTersl  periods  of  Roman  histony.  It  was  formerly 
a  common  opinion,  founded  upon  LIty  (i.  8)  and 
Festus  (i.  V.  Pronderm  ssnotofVsX  which  has  in 
modem  times  found  new  supporters  in  Buschke 
and  Rnbino^  that  in  the  eariy  period  of  Roman 
history  the  kiqgs  appointed  the  members  of  the 
senate  at  their  own  discretion.  Niebuhr  and 
others  after  him  haTe  attempted  to  show  that  the 
populus  of  Rome  was  the  real  soTereign,  that  all 
the  powers  which  the  kings  possessed  were  dele- 
gated to  them  hy  the  populus,  and  that  the  senate 
was  an  assembly  formed  on  the  principle  of  re- 
presentation, so  that  it  represented  the  populus, 
■ad  that  its  members  were  elected  by  the  populus. 
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Dionysius  (ii.  14)  also  states  that  the  senators 
were  elected  by  the  populus,  but  the  manner  in 
which  he  describes  the  election  is  erroneous,  for 
he  belieTes  that  the  three  tribes  were  alrndy 
united  when  the  senate  consisted  of  only  one 
hundred  members,  and  that  the  senators  were 
elected  by  the  curies.  Niebuhr  (i  pu  338) 
thinks,  that  each  gens  sent  its  decurio,  who  was 
its  alderman,  to  represent  it  in  the  senate  ;  Odt- 
tling  (p.  161,  comp.  pw  62)  on  the  other  hand 
belieTes^  with  somewhat  more  probability,  that 
each  decury  (the  Scicis  of  Dionysius),  which  con- 
tained either  a  part  of  one  or  parts  of  soTeral 
smaller  gentes,  had  to  appoint  one  old  man  by 
whom  it  was  represented  in  the  senate,  and  a 
youn(^  one  as  eques.  This  supposition  remoTes 
the  difficulty  respecting  the  decurio^  which  has 
been  pointed  out  by  Walter  (GttA,  d.  Kom.  lUckitf 
p.  23.  n.  12)  ;  for  the  decurio  was  the  commander 
of  a  diTiuon  of  the  army,  and  as  such  could  not 
well  baTo  been  of  the  age  of  a  senator.  As,  ac- 
cording to  this  theory,  each  decuiy  or  gens  ap- 
pointed one  senator,  nch  cuxy  was  represented  by 
ten,  each  tribe  by  one  hundred,  and  the  whole 
pomdus  by  three  hundred  senators,  all  of  whom 
Wd  their  dignity  for  life.  But  this  theory  cannot 
be  accepted,  for  we  must  either  set  nearly  all 
the  andent  authorities  at  defiance,  or  we  must 
acquiesce  in  the  old  opinion  that  the  kipg  ap- 
pointed the  senators.  The  plebeians  as  such 
were  not  represented  in  the  senate,  for  the  in- 
stances in  which  plebeians  are  mentioned  as  being 
made  senators,  as  in  the  rejgn  of  Tarquinius  Pris- 
ctts  and  after  the  abolition  of  the  kingly  power, 
cannot  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  mere 
momentary  measures,  which  the  gOTemment  was 
obliged  to  adopt  for  soTenl  reasons,  and  without 
any  intention  to  appoint  representatives  of  the 
plebes.  (Niebuhr,  L  p.  626,  &c)  The  numbers  of 
such  plebeian  senaton  at  any  rate  must  haTe  been 
much  smaller  than  they  are  stated  by  our  authori- 
ties, for  there  is  no  instance  of  any  plebeian  sena- 
tor on  record  until  the  year  439  B.  a,  when  Spurius 
Biaelius  is  mentioned  as  senator.  The  senate  itr 
self  appears  to  haTe  had  some  influence  upon  the 
election  of  new  memben,  inasmuch  as  it  mignt  raise 
objections  against  a  perMn  elected.  (Dionys.  rii  66.) 
The  whole  senate  was  dirided  into  decuries,  each 
of  which  corresponded  to  a  curia.  When  the 
senate  consisted  of  only  one  hundred  members, 
there  were  accordingly  only  ten  decuries  of  sena- 
ton ;  and  ten  senators,  one  being  taken  from  each 
decury,  formed  the  decern  primi  who  represented 
the  ten  curies.  When  subsequently  the  repreaent- 
atiTes  of  the  two  other  tribes  were  admitted  into 
the  senate,  the  Ramnes  with  their  decem  primi  re* 
tained  for  a  time  their  superiority  over  the  two 
other  tribes  (Dionys.  ii.  68,  ui.  1  ;  PIuLATkim.  3X 
and  gaTe  their  Totes  first  (Dionys.  tL  84.)  The 
first  among  the  decem  primi  was  the  prinap$ 
swaftii,  who  was  appointed  by  the  king  (Dionys. 
iL  12  ;  Lyd.  de  Mens.  i.  19),  and  was  at  the  same 
time  cnstos  nrbis.  [Prasfictus  Urbi.]  Respect- 
ing  the  age  at  which  a  person  might  be  elected 
into  the  senate  during  the  kingly  period,  we  know 
no  more  than  what  is  indicated  by  the  name  seiuif 
tor  itself,  that  is,  that  they  were  persons  of  ad- 
vanced age.  (Comp.  Becker,  Bom,  AUerlh,  toI.  ii. 
pt  ii.  p.  386,  dec.) 

On  the  establishment  of  the  republic  the  dee- 
tion  of  senators  passed  from  the  hands  of  Um 
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kings  into  those  of  the  magistmtes,  the  consuls,  eon> 
Bular  tribunes,  and  sabseqaently  the  censors.  (Lir. 
ii.  1 ;  Fest  s.9.  PraeUriH  $enatores.)  But  the  power 
of  electing  senators  possessed  by  the  republican 
magistiates  was  bj  no  means  an  arbitrary  power, 
for  the  senators  were  always  taken  from  among 
those  who  were  eqnites,  or  whom  the  people  had 
preTioosIy  invested  with  a  magistracy,  so  that  in 
reality  the  people  thcmselTes  always  nominated 
the  candidates  for  the  senate.  From  the  year 
487  B.  a  the  prinoeps  senatus  was  no  longer 
appointed  for  life,  bat  became  a  magistrate  ap- 
pointed by  the  cnries,  and  the  paties  minonm 
gentium  were  likewise  eligible  to  this  dignity. 
(Niebnhr,  ii.  pi  119.)  It  moreover  appears,  that 
all  the  curole  magistrates  from  the  qnaestors  np- 
wards  had  by  virtne  of  their  office  a  seat  in  the 
senate,  which  they  retained  after  the  year  of  their 
office  was  over,  and  it  was  from  these  ex-magis- 
trates that  the  vacancies  occtming  in  the  senate 
were  generally  filled  up. 

Aflter  the  institntion  of  the  censorship,  the  cen- 
sors alone  had  the  right  to  elect  new  memben  into 
the  senate  from  among  the  ex-magistrates,  and  to 
exdnde  such  as  they  deemed  unworthy.  (Zonar. 
vii.  19 ;  compare  Cic.  da  Leg,  iii.  12.)  [Cbn- 
80R.]  The  exclusion  was  effected  by  simply 
passing  over  the  names  and  not  entering  them 
into  the  lists  of  senators,  whence  such  men  were 
called  praeteriH  teMotorea.  (Fest  $.  v.)  On  one 
extmonlinary  occasion  the  eldest  among  the  ex- 
censors  was  invested  with  dictatorial  power  to 
elect  new  members  into  the  senate.  (Lir.  xxiii. 
22.)  The  censors  were  thus,  on  the  one  hand, 
confined  in  their  elections  to  such  persons  as  had 
already  received  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and 
on  the  other,  they  were  expressly  directed  by  the 
lex  Ovinia  tribunicia  to  elect  **  ex  omni  ordine  op- 
timum quemque  curiatim.***  (Fest  I,  e.)  This  ob- 
scure lex  Ovinia  is  referred  by  Niebuhr  (i.  p.  527) 
to  the  time  anterior  to  the  admission  of  the  con- 
script! into  the  senate,  but  it  evidently  belongs  to 
a  much  later  period,  and  was  meant  to  be  a  guid- 
ance to  the  censors,  as  he  himself  afterwards  ac- 
knowledged (il  p.  408,  n.  855  ;  compare  Walter, 
p.  100,  n.  68).  The  ordo  mentioned  m  this  lex  is 
the  ordo  senatorius,  t.  e.  men  who  were  eligible  for 
the  senate  from  the  office  they  had  held.  (Liv. 
xxiL  49.)  The  expression  emiaiim  is  very  difficult 
to  explain  ;  some  believe  that  it  refers  to  the  fiict 
that  the  new  senators  were  only  iqypointed  with  the 
sanction  of  the  senate  itself  (Dionys.  viL  55  ;  Cic. 
Philip.  V.  17),  and  in  the  presence  of  the  licton, 
who  represented  the  curies. 

From  the  time  that  the  cnmle  magistrates  had 
the  right  to  take  their  seats  in  the  senate,  we  must 
distinguish  between  two  classes  of  senators,  via., 
real  senators,  or  such  as  had  been  regularly  raised 
to  their  dignity  by  the  magistrates  or  the  censors, 
and  such  as  had,  by  virtue  of  the  office  which  they 
held  or  had  held,  a  right  to  take  their  seats  in  the 
senate  and  to  speak  ( tenieiUiam  dieere^Jus  sMtoi/ide), 
but  not  to  vote.  (Gellius,  iii  1 8 ;  Fest  s. «.  SemUores,) 
To  this  ordo  senatorius  also  belonged  the  ponti* 
fex  maximus  and  the  flamen  dialis.  The  whole 
of  these  senators  had,  as  we  have  stated,  no  right 
to  vote,  but  when  the  others  had  voted,  they  might 
step  over  or  join  the  one  or  the  other  party,  whence 
they  were  called  smatores  pedariij  an  appellation 
which  had  in  former  times  been  applied  to  those 
junioret  who  were  not  consulan.  (Odl.  /.  c ;  ooii- 
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pare  Niebuhr,  iL  p.  114  ;  Walter,  pw  144,  and 
more  especially  Becker,  ^c.  p.  431,  &c. ;  F.  Uaf> 
mann,  Der  Horn  SemaUj  p.  19,  Ac)  A  aingular 
irregularity  m  electing  members  of  the  senate  was 
committed  by  Appius  Claudius  Caecus,  who  elected 
into  the  senate  sons  of  freedmen  (Liv.  ix.  29,  46  ; 
Anr.  Vict  de  Fir.  JOualr.  34)  ;  but  this  cendnct 
was  declared  illegal,  and  had  no  further  cooie- 
quences. 

When  at  length  all  the  state  offices  had  beeome 
equally  accessible  to  the  plebeians  and  the  patri- 
cians, and  whoi  the  majority  of  Offices  were  held 
by  the  former,  their  nmnber  in  the  senate  natanllj 
increased  in  proportion.  The  senate  had  graduallj 
become  an  assembly  representing  the  people,  as 
formerly  it  had  represented  the  pi^alus,  and  down 
to  the  lost  century  of  the  republic  the  senatorial 
dignity  was  only  regarded  as  one  confeaed  by  the 
people.  (Cic  pro  Sext.  65,  da  Leg.  iiL  12,  e.  Vmr. 
iv.  11,  pro  OMmL  56.)  But  notwithstandii^ 
this  apparently  popular  character  of  the  senate,  it 
was  never  a  popolar  or  democratic  assembly,  for 
now  its  membos  belonged  to  the  nobiles,  who 
were  as  aristocratic  as  the  patricians.  f  No- 
BiLBS.]  The  office  of  prinoeps  senatos,  which 
had  become  independent  of  that  of  praetor  orfaanao, 
was  now  given  by  the  censors,  and  at  first  always 
to  the  eldest  among  the  ex-censors  (Liv.  xxvii.  11), 
but  afterwards  to  any  other  senator  whom  th<7 
thought  most  worthy,  and  nnless  there  was  any 
choive  to  be  made  against  him,  he  was  re-dected 
at  the  next  lustrum.  This  distinction,  however, 
great  os  it  was,  afforded  neither  power  nor  advan- 
ta^  (Zonar.  vii  19),  and  did  mC  enren  confer  the 
privilege  of  presiding  at  the  meetings  of  the  senate, 
which  only  belonged  to  those  magistrstes  who  had 
the  right  to  convoke  the  senate.  (GelL  xiv.  7 ;  Cic. 
da  Lag,  iii  4.) 

It  has  been  supposed  by  Niebuhr  (iii  p^  406X 
that  a  senatorial  census  existed  at  Borne  aft  the 
eommenoement  of  the  second  Punic  war,  bat  the 
words  of  Livy  (xxiv.  1 1)  on  which  this  stippoaitkin 
is  founded  seem  to  be  too  vague  to  admit  <^sndi  an 
inference.  OotUing(p.346)  infers  firom  Cicero  (orf 
Pom,  xiii  6),  that  Caiesar  was  the  first  who  insti- 
tuted a  senatorial  census,  but  the  passage  of  Cioeio 
is  still  more  incondusive  than  that  of  Livy,  and 
we  may  safely  take  it  for  granted  that  during  the 
whole  of  the  republican  period  no  such  censos 
existed  (Plin.  H.  N,  xiv.  1),  although  seimtaa 
naturally  always  belonged  to  the  wealthiest  daasea. 
The  institution  of  a  census  for  senators  beloi^ 
altogether  to  the  time  of  the  empire.  AugHtos 
first  fixed  it  at  400,000  sesterces,  afterwards  m- 
creased  it  to  double  this  sum,  and  at  last  even  ti> 
1,200,000  sesterces.  Those  senatoBS  whose  pro- 
perty did  not  amount  to  this  sum,  received  gnmts 
from  the  emperor  to  make  it  upu  (Suet  Aa^  41  ; 
Dion  Cass.  liv.  17,  26,  80,  Iv.  13.)  Subsequently 
it  seems  to  have  become  customary  to  remove  frosi 
the  senate  those  who  had  lost  their  pnpertf 
through  their  own  prodigality  and  vices,  if  they 
did  not  quit  it  of  their  own  accord.  (Tadt  Aamd. 
ii  48,  xii.  52 ;  Suet  TSb.  47.)  Augustas  also, 
after  having  cleared  the  senate  of  unworthy  mem- 
hers,  introduced  a  new  and  reanimating  elanent 
into  it  by  admitting  men  from  the  munidiaa,  the 
colonies,  and  even  fivm  the  provinces.  (Tsctt. 
Anmd.  iii  55,  xi  25  ;  Sttet  Vaap.  9.)  When 
an  inhabitant  of  a  province  was  honoured  in  this 
man&er,  the  pKovinoe  was  said  to  reoeiw  ths^ 
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tmaims.  ProTUicials  who  were  made  senaton  of 
eoiiiM  went  to  reside  at  Rome,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  mch  as  belonged  to  Sicily  or  to  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  they  were  not  allowed  to  risit  their 
native  conntries  without  a  special  permission  of 
the  emperor.  (Tacit  Amud,  xii.  23  ;  Dion  Cass. 
Ill  46,  Iz.  25.)  In  order  to  make  Rome  or  Italy 
their  new  home,  the  provincial  candidates  for  the 
senate  were  subsequently  always  expected  to  ac- 
quire landed  property  in  Italy.  (Plin.  Eput.  vi. 
1.9.)  On  the  whole,  however,  the  eqmtes  remained 
during  the  first  centuries  of  the  empire  the  semi- 
narium  senatus,  which  they  had  also  been  in  the 
latter  period  of  the  republic. 

As  regards  the  age  at  which  a  person  might  be- 
come a  senator,  we  have  no  express  statement  for 
the  time  of  the  republic,  although  it  appears  to 
have  been  fixed  by  some  custom  or  law,  as  the 
aetas  senatoria  is  firequently  mentioned,  especially 
during  the  latter  period  of  the  republic  But  we 
may  by  induction  discover  the  probable  age^  We 
know  that  according  to  the  lex  annalis  of  the  tribune 
Villius,  the  age  fixed  for  the  quaestorship  was  31. 
(Orelli,  Qnom.  TW;.  vol.  iii.  p.  133.)  Now  as  it 
might  happen  that  a  quaestor  was  made  a  senator 
immediately  after  the  expiration  of  his  office,  we 
may  presume  that  the  earliest  age  at  which  a  man 
cotdd  become  a  senator  was  32.  Augustus  at  last 
fixed  the  senatorial  age  at  25  (Dion  Cass.  lii.  20), 
which  appears  to  have  remained  tmaltered  through- 
out the  time  of  the  empire. 

No  senator  was  allowed  to  carry  on  any  mer- 
cantile busbess.  About  the  commencement  of  the 
second  Punic  war,  some  senators  appear  to  have 
violated  this  law  or  custom,  and  in  order  to  pre- 
vent its  recurrence  a  law  was  passed  with  the  ve- 
hement opposition  of  the  senate,  that  none  of  its 
members  snould  be  permitted  to  possess  a  ship  of 
moro  than  300  amphorae  in  tonnage,  as  this  was 
thought  sufficiently  large  to  convey  to  Rome  the 

rduce  of  their  estates  abroad.  (Liv.  xxi  63.)   It 
clear  however  fixmi  Cicero  (e.  Verr.  ▼.  18), 
that  this  law  was  fi^uently  violated. 

Kegukr  meetings  of  the  senate  (mnahu  hgiU' 
mm)  took  place  during  the  republic,  and  probably 
durjnff  the  kingly  perioid  also,  on  the  calends,  nones, 
and  ides  of  every  month  (Cic.  ad  Q,  FrcU.  ii.  1 3)  ; 
extraordinary  meetings  (senatus  mdidus)  might  be 
convoked  on  any  other  day,  with  the  exception  of 
those  which  wero  atri,  and  those  on  which  comitia 
were  held.  (Cic  ad  Q.  FrtU.  i\.  2.)  The  right  of 
convoking  the  senate  during  the  kingly  period  be- 
longed to  the  king,  or  to  his  vicegerent,  the  cnstos 
urbis.  (Dionys.  li.  8  ;  Praxpxctus  Urbl)  This 
right  was  during  the  republic  transferred  to  the 
curule  magistrates,  and  at  last  to  the  tribunes  also. 
Under  the  empire  the  consuls,  praetors,  and  tri- 
bunes continued  to  enjoy  the  same  privilege  (Dion 
Cass.  Ivi.  47,  lix.  24  ;  Tacit.  Hist,  iv.  39),  al- 
though  the  emperors  also  had  it  (Dion  Cass.  liii. 
1,  liv.  3.)  If  a  senator  did  not  appear  on  a  day  of 
meeting,  he  was  liable  to  a  fine  for  which  a  pledge 
was  taken  (pigmoris  ec^ptio)  until  it  was  paid. 
(Oellius,  xiv.  7  ;  Liv.  iii.  28  ;  Cic  de  Leg.  iii.  4, 
PhiUp.  i.  5  ;  Plut  O'c  43.)  Under  the  empire 
the  penalty  txa  not  appearing  without  sufficient 
reason  was  increased.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  18,  Iv.  3, 
Iz.  11.)  Towards  the  end  of  the  republic  it  was 
decreed,  that  durins  the  whole  month  of  February 
the  senate  should  give  audience  to  fbre*^  ambas- 
Mdon  on  all  days  on  which  the  senate  oould  law- 
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fully  meet,  and  that  no  other  matters  should  be 
discussed  until  these  affiurs  were  settled.  (Cic  ad 
Q.  Frat.  ii.  13,  (uf  Fam,  i.  4.) 

The  places  where  the  meetings  of  the  senate 
were  held  (euriaey  senaada)  were  always  inaugu- 
rated by  the  augurs.  [Tbmplum.]  The  most  an- 
cient place  was  the  Curia  Hostilia,  in  which  alone 
originally  a  senatusconsultum  could  be  made.  Af* 
terwards  however  several  temples  were  used  fbi 
this  puipose,  such  as  the  temple  of  Concordia,  a 
place  near  the  temple  of  Bellona  [Lboatus],  and 
one  near  the  porta  Capena.  (Fest  9.  v.  Semcula  ; 
Vairo,  de  Ling.  Lot.  v.  155, 156.)  Under  the  em- 
perors the  senate  also  met  in  other  places :  under 
Caesar  the  curia  Julia,  a  building  oi  immense 
splendour,  was  commenced ;  but  subsequently  meet- 
ings of  the  senate  were  not  unfrequently  held  in 
the  house  of  a  consul. 

When  in  the  earliest  times  the  king  or  the  cua- 
tos  urbis,  after  consulting  the  pleasure  of  the  gods 
by  auspices,  had  convoked  tne  senate  (senaimm 
tdicere^  otwwwoars),  he  opened  the  session  with  the 
words :  **  Quod  boaum,  fanstum,  felix  fortdnatum- 
que  sit  populo  Romano  Quiritibus,**  and  then  laid 
before  the  assembly  (re^rrt^  rdaiio)  wluit  he  had 
to  propose.  The  president  then  called  upon  the 
members  to  discuss  the  matter,  and  when  the  dia* 
cussion  was  over,  every  member  gave  his  vote 
The  majori^  of  votes  always  decided  a  question 
The  majority  was  ascertained  either  by  nwmeratio 
or  by  diseessio^  that  is,  the  president  either  counted 
the  votes  (Fest.  «.  «.  Numera\  or  the  members 
who  voted  on  the  same  side  joined  together,  and 
thus  separated  from  those  who  voted  otherwise. 
This  latter  method  of  voting  appean  in  later  times 
to  have  been  the  usual  one,  and,  according  to 
Capito  (op,  Oell.jvr.  7),  the  only  legitimate  metiiod. 

[SSNATDSCONSULTUM.] 

The  subjects  laid  before  the  senate  partly  be- 
longed to  the  internal  afiairs  of  the  state,  partly 
to  legislation,  and  partly  to  finance  ;  and  no  mea- 
sure could  be  brought  before  the  populus  without 
having  previously  been  discussed  and  prepared  by 
the  Semite.  The  senate  was  thus  ihe  medium 
through*  which  all  affairs  of  the  whole  government 
had  to  pass :  it  considered  and  discussed  whatever 
measures  the  kins  thought  proper  to  introduce, 
and  had,  on  the  other  hand,  a  perfect  control  over 
the  assembly  of  the  populus,  which  could  only  ac- 
cept or  reject  what  the  senate  brought  before  it 
When  a  king  died,  the  royal  dignity,  until  a  suc- 
cessor was  elected,  was  transfenred  to  the  decern 
primi  (Liv.  L  17),  each  of  whom  in  rotation  held 
this  dignity  for  five  days.  The  candidate  for  the 
royal  power  was  first  decided  upon  by  the  inter- 
reges,  who  then  proposed  him  to  the  whole  senate, 
and  if  the  senate  agreed  with  the  election,  the 
interrex  of  the  day,  at  the  command  of  the  senate, 
proposed  the  candidate  to  the  comitia  and  took 
their  votes  respecting  him.  (Dionys.  ii.  58,  iii.  36, 
iv.  40,  80  ;  comp.  Walter,  p.  25,  n.  28.)  The  will 
of  the  gods  was  then  consulted  by  the  augurs,  and 
when  the  gods  too  sanctioned  the  election  (Liv.  i. 
18),  a  second  meeting  of  the  populus  was  held,  in 
which  the  augun  announced  the  sanction  of  the 
gods.  Hereupon  the  king  was  invested  with  the 
powers  belonging  to  his  office. 

Under  the  republic  the  right  of  convoking  the 
senate  was  at  first  only  possessed  by  the  dictators, 
praetors  or  consuls,  interreges,  and  the  praefectus 
nrbi,  who  also,  like  the  kings  of  former  times,  laid 
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before  the  senate  the  labjecti  for  delibeimtioiL 
The  power  of  the  tenate  was  at  first  the  same  as 
under  the  kings,  if  not  greater :  it  had  the  general 
care  of  the  public  wel&re,  the  superintendence  of 
all  matters  of  religion,  the  management  of  all  af- 
fiurs  with  foreign  nations  ;  it  commanded  the  levies 
of  troops,  regulated  the  taxes  and  duties,  and  had 
in  short  the  supreme  control  of  all  the  revenue  and 
expenditure.  The  order  in  which  the  senators 
spoke  and  voted  was  determined  by  their  rank  as 
belonging  to  the  majores  or  minores.  (Cic.  de  Re 
PubL  ii.  20  ;  Dionys.  vl  69,  viL  47.)  This  dis- 
tinction of  rank  however  appears  to  have  ceased 
after  the  deoemvinite,  and  even  under  the  decem- 
virate  we  have  instances  of  the  senatoTB  speaking 
without  any  regular  order.  (Dionys.  vi  4,  16,  19, 
21  ;  Liv.  iii.  39,  41.)  It  is  also  probable  that  after 
the  decemviiate  vacancies  in  the  senate  were  gene- 
rally filled  with  ex^magistcates,  which  had  now 
become  more  practicable  as  the  number  of  magis- 
trates had  bcMBQ  increased.  The  tribunes  of  the 
people  likewise  obtained  access  to  the  deliberations 
of  the  senate  (Liv.  iii  69,  vi.  1)  ;  but  they  had  no 
•eats  in  it  yet,  but  sat  before  tiie  opened  doors  of 
the  curia.  (Val.  Max.  ii.  2.  §  7.)  The  senate  had 
at  first  had  the  right  to  propose  to  the  comitia  the 
candidates  for  magistracies,  but  this  right  was  now 
lost :  the  comitia  oenturiata  had  become  quite  free 
in  regard  to  elections  and  were  no  longer  dependent 
upon  the  proposal  of  the  senate.  The  curies  only 
still  possessed  the  right  to  sanction  the  election  ; 
but  in  the  year  b.  a  299  they  were  compelled  to 
sanction  any  election  of  magistrates  which  the  co- 
mitia might  make,  before  it  took  place  (Cic.  BruL 
14  ;  Aurel  Vict  de  Vir.  lOusir.  33),  and  this 
soon  after  became  law  by  the  lex  Maenia.  (Orelli, 
Onom,  TiUL  vol.  iii.  p.  216.)  When  at  last  the 
curies  no  longer  assembled  for  this  empty  show  of 
power,  the  senate  stept  into  their  place,  and  hence- 
forth in  elections,  and  soon  after  also  in  matters  of 
legislation  the  senate  had  previously  to  sanction 
whatever  the  comitia  might  decide.  (Liv.  i.  17.) 
After  the  lex  Hortensia  a  decree  of  the  comitia 
tributa  became  law  even  without  the  sanction  of 
the  senate.  The  original  state  of  things  bad  thus 
gradually  become  reversed,  and  the  senate  had  lost 
very  important  branches  of  its  power,  which  had 
all  been  gained  by  the  comitia  tributa.  [Tribunus 
Plbbxs.]  In  its  relation  to  the  comitia  centu- 
riata,  however,  the  ancient  rules  were  still  in  force, 
as  laws,  dedaiations  of  war,  conclusions  of  peace, 
treaties,  &c.  were  brought  before  them  and  decided 
by  them  on  the  proposal  of  the  senate.  (Walter, 
p.  132.) 

The  powers  of  the  senate  after  both  ordexs  were 
placed  upon  a  perfect  equality  may  be  thus  briefly 
summed  up.  The  senate  continued  to  have  the 
supreme  superintendence  in  all  matters  of  religion 
((jellius,  xiv.  7)  ;  it  determined  upon  the  manner 
in  which  a  war  was  to  be  conducted,  what  legions 
were  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  commander, 
and  whether  new  ones  were  to  be  levied  ;  it  decreed 
into  what  provinces  the  consuls  and  praetors  were 
to  be  sent  [Provincia],  and  whose  imperium  was 
to  be  prolonged.  The  commissioners  who  were 
generally  sent  out  to  settle  the  administration  of  a 
newly  conquered  country,  were  always  appointed 
by  the  senate.  (Liv.  xlv.  17 ;  Appian.  de  Rd>,  Hisp. 
99^  de  Reb.  Pun,  135;  Sallust  Jug.  16.)  All 
embassies  for  the  conclusion  of  peace  or  treaties 
with  foreign  states  were  sent  out  by  the  senate, 
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and  such   ambassadors   were    generally 
themselves  and  ten  in  number.    (Polyb.  vi.  13  ; 
Liv.  pasdm,)    The  senate  altme  carried  on  tbe  ne- 

S>tiations  with  foreign  ambassadors  (Polyb.  Le.  i 
ic  e.  VaUn.  15),  and  received  the  comiiLaints  of 
subject  or  allied  nations,  who  always  reguded  tbe 
senate  as  their  commcm  protector.  (Liv.  xxix.  1 6, 
xxxix.  3,  xlii.  14,  xliiL  2  ;  Polyb.  L  e.)  By 
virtue  of  tbis  office  of  protector  it  also  settled  all 
disputes  which  might  arise  among  the  monicipia 
and  colonies  of  Italy  (Dionys.  ii.  1  ;  Liv.  ix.  *^  ; 
Vano,  de  Re  Rud.  ul  2 ,  Ck.  ad  Att.  iv.  15,  de 
Q^.  i.  10),  and  punished  all  heavy  crimes  com- 
mitted  in  Italy,  which  might  endanger  the  public 
peace  and  security.  (Polyb.  L  c)  Even  in  Rome 
Itself  the  judlces  to  whom  the  praetor  referred  im- 
portant cases,  both  public  and  private,  were  taken 
from  among  the  senators  (Polyb.  vi  17),  and  in 
extraordinary  cases  the  senate  appointed  espedal 
commissifHis  to  investigate  them  (Liv.  xxxriii  54, 
xxxix.  14,  xL  37,  44,  &c.)  ;  but  such  a  oommis- 
sion,  if  the  case  in  question  was  a  capital  ofience 
committed  by  a  citizen,  required  the  aanctioo  6t 
the  people.  (Polyb.  vi.  16  ;  Liv.  xxvi  33,  &c) 
When  toe  republic  was  in  danger  the  senate  might 
confer  unlimited  power  upon  the  magistrates  by 
the  formula,  **  videant  consules,  ne  quid  respab- 
lica  detrimenti  capiat"  (Sallust  CoU.  29  ;  Caes. 
B,  C.  L  5,  7),  which  was  equivalent  to  a  de- 
daration  of  martial  law  within  the  city.  This 
general  care  for  the  internal  and  external  welfiur 
of  the  republic  included,  as  before,  the  right  to  dis- 
pose over  the  finances  requisite  for  these  porpoeea. 
Hence  all  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  re- 
public were  under  the  direct  administration  of  the 
senate,  and  the  censors  and  quaestors  were  onlj 
its  ministers  or  agents.  [Censor  ;  Quabstok.] 
All  the  expenses  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  armies  required  the  sanction  of  the  senate,  be- 
fore anything  could  be  done,  and  it  might  even 
prevent  the  triumph  of  a  returning  genecsl,  by  re- 
fusing to  assign  the  money  necessary  for  it  (PcJyb. 
vi.  15.)  There  are,  however,  instances  of  a  genial 
triumphing  without  the  consent  of  the  senate.  (Liv. 
ill  63,  viL  17,  ix.  37.) 

How  many  members  were  required  to  be  present 
in  order  to  constitute  a  legal  meeting  is  uncertain, 
though  it  appears  that  there  existed  some  reguhft- 
tions  on  tms  point  (Liv.  xxxviii.  44,  xxxix.  4  ; 
Cic  ad  Fam,  viii.  5 ;  Fest  «.  o.  iVsmera),  and 
there  is  one  instance  on  record,  in  which  at  least 
one  hundred  senators  were  required  to  be  preaaiL 
(Liv.  xxxix.  18.)  The  presiding  magistxate 
opened  the  business,  and  as  the  senators  sat  in  th^ 
following  (u*der, — princeps  senatus,  ccmsolarea,  ceo- 
sorii,  praetorii,  aedilicii,  tribunicii,  quaestorii,  —  it 
is  natural  to  suppose,  that  they  were  asked  thrir 
opinion  and  voted  in  the  same  order.  (^SIbo  !oei> 
aeiUeiUiam  dieere^  Cic  PhiUp.  v.  17,  xiiL  13,  &c 
ad  AU.  xiL  21.)  Towards  the  end  of  the  republic 
the  order  in  which  the  question  was  pat  to  the 
senators,  appean  to  have  depended  upon  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  presiding  consul  (Varro,  <q}.  GdL  xir. 
7),  who  called  upon  each  member  by  pronoonciag 
his  name  {nominatimy  Cic  c  Verr,  iv.  Si\  but  he 
usually  began  with  the  princeps  senatus  (Ck.  pro 
Sext.  32),  or  if  consules  designati  were  present 
with  them.  (Sallust,  Cat  50  ;  Appiao,  B,  C. 
it  5.)  The  consul  generally  observed  all  the  year 
round  the  same  order  in  which  he  had  comraeoced 
on  the  first  of  January.    (Suet  Cbss.  2L}     A 
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tnuUor  when  called  upon  to  tpeok  might  do  fo  it 
foil  length,  and  eren  introduce  nibjects  not  directly 
connected  with  the  point  at  issue.  (Cic.  de  Leg. 
iii.  18  ;  OelHus,  iv.  10  ;  Tacit  AwmL  iL  38,  xiil 
39 ;  compare  Cic.  PkHip.  riL)  It  depended 
upon  the  president  which  of  the  opinions  expressed 
he  would  put  to  the  rote,  and  which  he  would 
pass  over.  (Polyb.  zzziii.  1  ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  i.  2, 
z.  12  ;  Caes.  B.  C.  L  2.)  Those  men  who  were 
not  yet  real  senators,  but  had  only  a  seat  in  the 
senate  on  account  of  the  office  they  held,  or  had 
held,  had  no  right  to  vote  (Qellius,  ziiL  8.)  When 
a  Senatusconsultum  was  passed,  the  consuls  ordered 
it  to  he  written  down  by  a  clerk  in  the  presence  of 
some  senators,  espedally  of  those  who  had  been 
most  interested  in  it  or  most  active  in  bringing  it 
about  (Polyb.  vl  12 ;  Cic.  de  Orai.  iii.  2,  ad 
Fam,  viii.  8.)  [Sbnaturconsultum.]  A  meet- 
ing of  the  senate  was  not  allowed  to  be  held  be> 
fore  sunrise  or  to  be  prolonged  after  sunset  (Varro, 
oip,  CML  Lc):  on  eztiaordinaiy  emergencies,  how- 
ever, this  r^|[uktion  was  set  aside.  (Dionys.  iiL 
17:  Macrob.  iStot  I  4.) 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  republic  the  senate 
was  deg^ed  in  various  ways  by  Sulla,  Caesar, 
and  otlMrs^  and  on  many  occasioos  it  was  only  an 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  men  in  power.  In 
this  way  it  became  prepared  for  the  despotic  go- 
vemment  of  the  emperors,  when  it  was  sltogetner 
the  creature  and  obedient  instrument  of  the  prin- 
ceps.  The  emperor  himself  was  generally  also 
princeps  senatus  (Dion  Cbbm,  liii.  1,  Wii.  8,  Izxiii. 
5),  and  had  the  power  of  convoking  both  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  meetings  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  3 ; 
Lex  de  imperio  Vespas.),  although  the  consuls, 
pnetorsi  and  tribunes,  continued  to  have  the  same 
right  (Tacit  Hitt,  iv.  39;  Dion  Cass.  Ivi.  47,  liz. 
24,  Iz.  16,  &c)  The  ordinary  meetinss  accoriing 
to  a  regulation  of  Augustus  were  hdd  twice  in 
every  month.  (Suet  J  i^.  35 ;  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  3.) 
A  full  assembly  required  the  presence  of  at  least 
400  memben,  but  Augustus  himself  afterwards 
modified  thia  rule  according  to  the  difference  and 
importance  of  the  subjects  which  might  be  brought 
under  discussion.  (Dion  Class,  liv.  35,  Iv.  3.)  At 
a  later  period  we  find  that  seventy  or  even  fewer 
senators  constituted  an  assembly.  (Lamprid.  AL 
Sever.  1 6.)  The  regular  president  in  the  assembly 
was  a  consul,  or  the  emperor  himself  if  he  was 
mvested  with  the  consulsnip.  (Plin.  Epid,  ii.  11, 
Paiiegy,76,)  At  extraordinary  meetings,  the  person 
who  convoked  the  senate  was  at  the  same  time  its 
president  The  emperor,  however,  even  when  he  did 
not  preside,  had  by  virtue  of  his  office  of  tribune, 
tlie  right  to  introduce  any  subject  for  discusrion, 
and  to  make  the  senate  decide  upon  it  (Dion  Cass, 
liii.  32;  Lex  de  imperio  Vespas.)  At  a  hiter 
period  this  right  was  expressly  and  in  proper  form 
conferred  upon  the  emperor  under  the  name  of  jue 
relaiitmu,  and  aocordi^Iy  as  he  obtained  the  right 
to  introduce  three  or  more  subjects,  the  jus  was 
called  jua  ierHae^  guariae,  fatatae,  dx,  rdaiumie. 
(Vopisc.  Prob,  12 ;  J.  CapitoL  Pertin,  5,  Af.  An- 
tomm,  6 ;  Lamprid.  AL  Seo.  1.)  The  emperor  in- 
troduced his  proposals  to  the  senate  in  writing 
(oralfto,  hbeUuey  epuUla  ffmeipie)^  which  was  read 
in  the  senate  by  one  of  his  quaestors.  (Dion  Class, 
liv.  25,  Ix.  2;  Sueti^i^.  65,  Tit  6;  TwcaX.  AnnaL 
xvi.  27  ;  Dig.  1.  tit  13.  s.  1.  §§  2  and  4.)  [Ora- 
T10NS8  PBiNapVM.]  The  praetors,  that  they 
B%ht  not  be  tnforior  to  the  tribunea,  likewise 
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received  the  jus  relationis.  (Dion  (?ass.  Iv.  3.)  The 
mode  of  conducting  the  business,  and  the  order  in 
which  the  senators  were  called  upon  to  vote,  re- 
mained on  the  whole  the  same  as  under  the  re- 
public (Plin.  Episi.  viii.  14,  iz.  13) ;  but  when 
magistrates  were  to  be  elected,  the  senate,  as  ia 
former  times  the  comitia,  gave  ^eir  votes  in  secret 
with  little  Ublets.  (Plin.  EpUt.  iii.  20,  xl  5.) 
The  transactions  of  the  senate  were  from  the  time 
of  Caesar  registered  by  clerks  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  senator. 
(Suet  Cae$.  20,  Amq.  36 ;  Tacit  Atmtd.  v.  4,  &c. ; 
Spart  Hadriau,  3  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixxviii.  22.)  In 
cases  which  required  secrecy  {tmahueoneaiitim 
taeihtm\  the  senators  themselves  officiated  aa 
deiks.  (Capitol.  Gwd,  20.) 

As  the  Roman  emperor  concentrated  in  his  own 
person  all  the  powers  which  had  formerly  been 
possessed  by  the  several  magistrates,  and  without 
limitation  or  responsibility,  it  is  clear  that  the 
senate  in  its  administrative  powers  was  dependent 
upon  the  emperor,  who  might  avail  himscJf  of  its 
counsels  or  not,  just  as  he  pleased.  In  die  reign 
of  Tiberius  the  election  of  magistrates  was  trans- 
ferred from  the  people  to  the  senate  (Veil.  Pat  it 
124  ;  Tadt  AimaL  I  15  ;  Plin.  EpuL  iii.  20,  vi 
19),  which,  however,  was  enjoined  to  take  especial 
notice  of  those  candidates  who  were  recommended 
to  it  by  the  emperor.  This  regulation  remained, 
with  a  short  interruption  in  the  reign  of  OJigula, 
down  to  the  third  century,  when  we  find  that  the 
princeps  alone  exercised  the  right  of  appointing 
magistrates.  (Dig.  48.  tit  14.  s.  I.)  At  the  de- 
mise of  an  emperor  the  senate  had  the  right  to 
appoint  his  successor,  in  case  no  one  had  been 
nominated  by  the  emperor  himself;  but  the  senate 
had  in  very  rare  cases  an  opportunity  to  exercise 
this  right,  as  it  was  usurped  by  the  soldiers.  The 
aerarium  at  first  still  continued  nominally  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  senate  (Dion  Cass,  liii  16, 
22),  but  the  emperors  gradually  took  it  under  their 
own  exclusive  management  (Dion  Cass.  bud.  33 ; 
Vopisc.  AmreL  9,  12,  20),  and  the  senate  retained 
nothing  but  the  administration  of  the  funds  of  the 
city  (area  publiea)^  which  were  distinct  both  from 
the  aerarium  and  from  the  fiscus  (Vopisc.  AureL 
20,  45),  and  the  right  of  giving  its  omnion  upon 
cases  connected  with  the  fiscal  law.  (Dig.  49.  tit 
14.  8. 15  and  42.)  Its  right  of  ooininff  money 
was  limited  by  Augustus  to  copper  corns,  and 
ceased  altogether  in  the  reign  of  cUlienus.  (Eck- 
hel,  Z>.  M  Proleg,  c.  13.)  Augustus  ordained  that 
no  aocnsatioiis  should  any  longer  be  brought  before 
the  comitia  (Dion  Cbbm,  Ivi.  40),  and  mstead  ot 
them  he  raised  the  senate  to  a  high  court  of  justice^ 
upon  which  he  conferred  the  right  of  taking  cog- 
nizance of  capital  offences  committed  by  senators 
(Dion  Cass.  HI  81,  dtc  ;  Suet  0%.  2  ;  Tadt 
AimaL  ziii  44  ;  CapitoL  Af.  Antomm,  10),  of 
crimes  against  the  state  and  the  person  of  the  em- 
perora  (Dion  Cass,  til  15,  17,  22,  Ix.  16,  Ixzri. 
8  ;  Suet  Ji^.  66  ;  Tadt  AnmtL  iii.  49,  &c.),and 
of  crimes  committed  by  the  provincial  magistrates 
in  the  administration  of  their  provinces.  The 
senate  might  also  receive  appeals  from  other  courts 
(Suet  ATero,  17;  Tacit  ilaao^.  xiv.  28;  CapitoL 
Af.  Aniomm,  10  ;  Vopisc  Prob,  13),  whereas,  at 
least  from  the  time  of  Hadrian,  there  was  no  ap- 
peal from  a  sentence  of  the  senate.  (Dion  CSan. 
fix.  18  ;  Dig.  49.  tit  2.  s.  1.  §  2.)  The  princeps 
sometimes  referred  casea  whidi  were  not  contuied 
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in  the  abore  cate^ries,  or  wliicli  he  might  hare 
decided  himself  to  the  senate,  or  requested  its  co- 
operation. (Suet  CUnid.  14,  15,  Arero,  15,  DomH, 
8,  &c.)    Respi^ctins  the  provinces  of  the  senate  see 

PROVINCIA. 

When  Constantinople  was  made  the  second 
coital  of  the  empire,  Constantine  institated  also  a 
second  senate  in  this  city  (Sozomen,  ii.  2 ;  Excerpt, 
de  gest.  Oond.  30),  upon  which  Julian  conferred  all 
the  privileges  of  the  senate  of  Rome.  (Zosim.  iil 
U  ;  Liban.  Orai,  ad  TUodot,  ii  p.  383,  ed. 
Morell.)  Both  these  senates  were  still  sometimes 
consulted  by  the  emperors  in  an  oratio  upon  mat- 
ters of  legidation  (Cod.  Theod.  6.  tit.  2.  s.  14  ; 
Symmach.  BpisL  z.  2.  28  ;  Cod.  1.  tit  14.  a  3) : 
the  senate  of  Constantinople  retained  its  share  in 
legislation  down  to  the  ninth  century.  (Nor.  Leon. 
78.)  Each  senate  also  continued  to  be  a  high 
court  of  justice  to  which  the  emperor  referred  im- 
portant criminal  cases.  (Amm.  Marc.  xxviiL  1. 
23  ;  Symmach.  Epiti,  iv.  5;  Zosim.  t.  11,  38.) 
Capital  offences  committed  by  senators,  however, 
no  longer  came  under  their  jxuisdiction,  but  either 
under  that  of  the  governors  of  provinces,  or  of 
the  prefects  of  the  two  cities.  (Walter,  p.  367, 
&e.)  Civil  cases  of  senators  likewise  belonged  to 
the  forum  of  the  praefectus  urbi  (Cod.  3.  tit  24. 
s.  3 ;  Symmach.  Epist.  x.  69.)  The  senatorial 
dignity  was  now  obtained  by  descent  (Cod.  Theod. 
6.  tit  2.  8.  2  i  12.  tit  1. 8.  58  ;  Cassiodor.  Variar. 
iiL  6),  and  by  having  held  certain  offices  at  the 
court,  or  it  was  granted  as  an  especial  fiivour  by 
the  emperor  on  the  jnnposal  of  the  senate.  (Cod. 
Theod.  /.a;  Symmach.  Epitt.  x.  25. 118.)  To 
be  made  a  senator  was  indeed  one  of  the  greatest 
honours  that  could  be  conferrod,  and  was  more 
valued  than  in  the  times  of  the  republic  ;  but  its 
burdens  were  venr  heavy,  for  not  only  had  the  sena- 
tors to  give  public  games  (Symmach.  EpisL  x.  25. 
28),  to  make  magnificent  presents  to  the  emperors 
(Cod.  Theod.  6.  tit  2.  s.  5),  and  in  times  of  need 
extraordinary  donations  to  the  people  (Zosim.  v. 
41  ;  Symmach.  Ep.  vL  14,26,  vii.  68),  but  in  ad- 
dition they  had  to  pay  a  peculiar  tax  upon  their 
landed  property,  which  was  called  /oUii  or  gkba, 
(Zosim.  il  32 ;  Cod,  Theod.  6.  tit  2  ;  Symmach. 
EpisL  iv.  61.)  A  senator  who  had  no  landed  pro- 
perty was  taxed  at  two  folles.  (C!od.  Theod.  6. 
tit  2.  s.  2,  6.  tit  4.  s.  21.)  It  was  therefore  only 
the  wealthiest  persons  of  the  empire,  no  matter  to 
what  part  of  it  they  belonged,  that  could  aspire 
to  the  dignity  of  senator.  A  list  of  them,  together 
with  an  account  of  their  property,  was  laid  before 
the  emperor  every  three  months  by  the  prefect  of 
the  city.  (Symmach.  x.  66,  &c.)  Down  to  the 
time  of  Justinian  the  consuls  were  the  presidents 
of  the  senate,  but  from  this  time  the  piaefectoa 
urbi  always  presided.  (Cod.  Theod.  6.  tit  6.  s.  1 ; 
Nov.  Instit  62.) 

It  now  remains  to  mention  some  of  the  distinc- 
tions and  privileges  enjoyed  by  Roman  senators : 
1.  The  tunica  with  a  broad  purple  stripe  {leUmt 
dctvus)  in  front,  which  was  woven  in  it,  and  not  as 
is  commonly  believed  sewed  upon  it  (Acron.  ad 
Horat.  Sat,  L  5.  35  ;  compare  L  6.  28  ;  Quinctil. 
XL  3.)  2.  A  kind  of  short  boot  with  the  letter  C 
on  the  front  of  the  foot  (Juv.  vii.  192  ;  Cic  PML 
ziii.  13.)  This  C  is  generally  supposed  to  mean 
centum^  and  to  refer  to  the  original  number  of  100 
(prntum)  senators.  3.  The  right  of  sitting  in  the 
oiehaftia  in  the  theatres  and  amphitheatres.    This 


distinction  was  first  procured  for  the  iffi^tinf  \j 
Scipio  AfricanuB  Major,  194  b.  a  (liv.  xxxir.  5i ; 
Cie.  pro  dueni,  47.)  The  same  honour  was  gnoted 
to  the  senators  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  at  thegamci 
in  the  circus.  (Suet  CUnid.  21  ;  Dion  Cass.  k.  7.) 
4.  On  a  certain  day  in  the  year  a  ncrifice  was  o^ 
fered  to  Jupiter  in  the  ci^iitol,  and  on  this  «MN»wm 
the  senators  alone  had  a  feast  in  the  capitol ;  tiie 
right  was  called  ihojugpubiiee  eptdandL  (GeOina, 
xil  8  ;  Suet  Awff.  35.)  5.  The  jn  fiftertw  j^o- 
tiottit.    [LsoATua,  mbfatem,}  [L.  S.] 

SENATUSCONSULTUM.  In  his  ennmen- 
tion  of  tile  formal  partsof  the  Jos  Civile^  CioereiB- 
dttdes  Senatusconsulta.  {Top. 6.)  Numaroua  Leges 
properly  so  called  were  enaeted  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  and  Leces,  properly  so  ealled, 
made  even  afta  his  tone.  [Lbz.]  It 
under  Augustus  however  thai  the 
sulta  began  to  take  the  place  of  Leges  pnipeily 
so  called,  a  change  which  is  also  indioitad  bj  the 
foct  that  until  his  time  the  Senatoscomolta  were 
not  designated  either  by  the  names  of  the  Con- 
Buls  or  by  any  other  personal  name,  so  for  as  wv 
have  evidence.  But  from  that  time  we  find  the 
Senatusconsulta  designated  either  by  the  DaBe  of 
the  Consuls,  as  Aproniannm,  Sikmiimam, 
the  name  of  the  Caesar,  as  (Jlandianum,  tit 
num  ;  or  they  are  designated  as  made  **  andan  " 
or  **  ex  anctoritate  Hadriani,**  ftc,  or  **  ad  om* 
tionem  Hadriani,**  ftc.  The  name  of  the  Senatna- 
consultum  Maoedonianum  is  an  exceptioD,  as  wiU 
afterwards  appear. 

Many  Senatosconsnlta  were  enacted  in  the 
Republican  period,  and  some  of  ihem  were  laws  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  though  some  modem 
writers  have  denied  this  position.  But  the  opi- 
nion of  those  who  deny  tne  legislstive  power  ef 
the  Senate  during  the  Republican  period  ia  q|^* 
posed  by  fiicts.  An  attempt  has  sometiBiea  been 
made  to  support  it  by  a  passage  of  Tadtos  (*  tarn 
primum  e  campo  Comitia  ad  pattes  tanakita  avnt,* 
Ann.  i.  15),  a  passage  which  only  refon  to  the 
elections.  It  is  difficult  howev»  to  detemine  hev 
fitf  the  legishitive  power  of  the  Senate  extended. 
A  recent  writer  (Walter,  ChtcUekte  de§  i?M. 
AecAfc,  437,  1st  ed.)  observes  **  that  the  Scnataa- 
consolta  were  an  important  sooroe  of  law  for  mat- 
ters which  concerned  administmtion,  the  main- 
tenance of  Religion,  the  suspension  or  repeal  of 
laws  in  the  case  of  urgent  pnblic  necessity,  dw 
rights  of  the  Aerarium  and  the  Pnblicaai,  the 
treatment  of  the  Italians  and  the  IVovin^Ia.* 
(Liv.  xxvl  34,  xxxlx.  3,  xli  9.)  The  fidlowii^ 
are  instances  of  Senatusconsulta  under  the  Re- 
public: a  Senatnsoonsultmn  ^ne  quia  in  whc 
sepeliretnr ;  ^  the  Senatoaconsaltam  de  BaechaH- 
libus  hereafter  more  particularly  mentioned;  a 
Senatusconsttltum  de  Idbertinonmi  tribu  (Lir.  idv. 
15)  ;  a  Senatosconsnltum  de  Macedonia  (Ur.  xK 
18);  a  Senatusconsultom  de Snmtibns at  tiie  Mc^ 
lenses  ludi  (Oell.  ii.  24) ;  a  Senatuaeonsnltaa 
•*  ne  homo  immohuetnr  •*  (Plin.  H,  AT.  xxx.  1 )  ;  a 
Senatnsconsultum  de  provindis  Quaestoriia ;  a 
Senatusconsultnm  made  M.  Tullio  Cteenae  re- 
ferente  to  the  efifect,  *^  ut  legationom  liberanna 
tempus  annuum  esset ;  **  various  Senatosoonsolta  de 
colitis  dissolvendis ;  an  old  Senataseoosnltsm, 
^  S^tusconsultum  retus  oe  liceret  Africanas  (ik»- 
ti€u)  in  Italiam  advehere,**  which  was  so  for  re- 
pealed bya  Plebiscitam  proposed  by  CtL  AnfidiBi^ 
Tribumis  Plebis,  that  die  importation  for  fikt  foh 
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poM  of  the  Ciicenaea  ww  made  legal  (Plin.  H,  N, 
Tui.  17) ;  an  old  SenatuicoDeiiltum  by  which 
**  quaesUo  (jtervwrnnC)  in  caput  domini  prohibeba- 
tor  **  (Tacit  Ann,  11.  30),  a  rule  of  Uw  which 
Cicero  {pro  Milan,  22)  refen  to  Moret  ae  ita 
foundation.  From  these  instancei  of  Senatuecon- 
sulta  made  in  the  Republican  period  we  may  col- 
lect in  a  general  way  the  kind  of  matten  to  which 
this  form  of  legiflkuion  applied.  The  constitution 
of  the  Senate  was  such  as  to  gradually  bring 
within  the  sphere  of  its  legislation  all  matters  that 
pertained  to  religion,  police,  administration,  pro- 
vincial matters,  and  idl  foreign  relations.  And  it 
seems  that  the  power  of  the  Senate  had  so  fiir  in- 
creased at  the  time  of  the  accession  of  Augustus 
that  it  was  no  great  change  to  make  it  the  only 
legislating  body.  Pomponius  (Di^  1.  tit  2.  s.  2), 
though  lus  historical  evidence  must  be  received 
with  caution,  states  the  matter  in  a  way  which 
is  generally  consistent  with  what  we  otherwise 
know  of  the  progress  of  Senatorial  legislation: 
**  As  the  plebs  found  it  difficult  to  assemble,  &&, 
it  was  a  matter  of  necessity  that  the  administra- 
tion of  the  State  came  to  the  Senate :  thus  the 
Senate  besan  to  act,  and  whatever  the  Senate  had 
determined  (eonttUuitset)  was  observed  (oAsereo- 
batur\  and  a  law  so  made  is  called  Senatoscon- 
Bultum."^ 

A  Senatusconsultum  was  so  named  because  the 
Cansul  (qui  retulit)  was  said  **  Senatum  consulere :  ** 
**  Marcivs  L.  F.  &  Postvmivs  L.  F.  Cos  Senatvm 
Consolvervnt**  (Senatusconsultum  de  Baochana- 
libus.)  In  the  Sowtnsconsultum  De  Philosophis  et 
De  Rhetoribus  (OelL  zv.  11),  the  Praetor  **  con- 
suluit^  In  the  enacting  part  of  a  Lex  the  Populus 
was  said  *'jubere,**  and  in  a  Plebiscitnm  ''scire :  ** 
in  a  Senatusconsultum  the  Senate  was  said  **  cen- 
sere :  **  *'  De  Bacchanalibvs,  &c,  ita  ezdeicendvm 
censvere.**  (S.  C.  de  Bacch.)  In  the  Senatuscon- 
sulta  of  the  time  of  Augustus  cited  by  Fnmtinus 
(de  Aquaedtustibus  Romae^  ii.),  the  phrase  which 
follows  **censuere*^  is  sometimes  *^placere  huic 
ordim.'*  In  Tacitus  the  verb  *'  oensere  **  is  also 
applied  to  the  person  who  made  the  motion  for  a 
Senatusconsultum.  (Ann,  iv.  20.)  Sometimes 
the  term**  arbitrari"]  is  used  (Diff.  16.  tit  1.8.2); 
and  Gains  (i  4),  writing  under  the  Antonines  ap- 
plies to  the  Senatus  the  terms  which  originally 
denoted  the  legislative  power  of  the  Populus; 
**•  Senatus  jubet  atque  constituit ;  idque  legis  vicem 
optinet,  qnamvis  fuit  quaesitum.**  **  Habere  sena- 
tum **  is  to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  senate.  When 
Cn.  Pompeius  was  elected  consul  for  the  first  time, 
his  friend  M.  Varro  wrote  for  his  use  a  treatise 
**  de  Senatu  habendo  consnlendoque.^  A  Senatus- 
consultum made  before  the  risbg  or  after  the  set- 
ting of  the  sun  was  not  valid,    f  Gellius,  ziv.  7.) 

The  mode  in  which  the  legislation  of  the  Senate 
was  conducted  in  the  Imperii^  period  is  explained 
in  the  article  Orationbs  Principum. 

Certain  forms  were  observed  in  drawing  up  a 
Senatusconsultum,  of  which  there  is  an  example  in 
Cicero  {ad  Fam,  viii.  8):  *'S.  C.  Anctoritates 
(for  this  is  the  right  reading)  Pridie.  Kal.  Octob. 
in  Aede  ApoUinis,  scribendo  adfuerunt  L.  Domi- 
tins  Cn.  Fitius  Ahenobarbus,  &c  Quod  M.  Maroel- 
lus  Consul  V.  F.  {verba  fidt)  de  prov.  Cons.  D.  E. 
R.  I.e.  ((/e  ea  re  tito centnerunt  UH^  <lfeo.).'*  The  pre- 
amble of  the  Senatusconsultum  de  Baochanalibus 
is  similar,  but  the  names  of  the  consuls  come  at  the 
beginning  and  tiie  word  is  ^  consolvenmt :  **  the 
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date  and  place  are  also  given  ;  and  the  names  of 
those  qui  scribendo  adliierunt  (SC.  ARV.  in  the 
Inscription).  The  names  of  the  persons  who  were 
witnesses  to  the  drawing  up  of  the  Senatuscon- 
sultum were  called  the  ^  anctoritates,**  and  these 
anctoritates  were  cited  as  evidence  of  the  (act  of 
the  persons  named  in  them  having  been  present  at 
the  drawing  up  of  the  S.  C.  (**  id  quod  in  ancto- 
ritatibus  praescriptis  extat,**  Cic.  de  Or.  ill  2)  | 
fronr  which  passage,  and  from  another  (Cic.  ad 
Fam.  V.  2  ;  ^  illud  S.  C.  ea  praescriptione  est  **) 
in  which  Cicero  refers  to  his  name  being  found 
among  the  anctoritates  of  a  S.  C.  as  a  proof  of 
his  finendship  to  the  person  whom  the  S.  C.  con- 
cerned, it  is  certain  that  **  praescribo  **  in  its 
various  forms  is  the  proper  reading  \a  these  Sena- 
tusoonsnlta.  (Compare  the  similar  use  of  Prae- 
scriptio  in  Iloman  Pleadings  [Prabscriptio].) 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  certain  persons  were 
required  to  be  present  **  scribendo,**  but  others 
might  assist  if  they  chose,  and  a  person  in  this  way 
might  testify  his  regard  for  another  on  behalf  of 
whom  or  with  reference  to  whom  the  S.  C.  was 
made.  (**  (^to  aatem  et  scribendo  adfoit,**  &c. 
Cic.  ad  AtL  Yil  1.)  Besides  the  phrase  **  scri- 
bendo adess^**  there  are  **  esse  ad  scribendum  ** 
(Cicoi  Att.  1 19X  and  **  poni  ad  scribendum  ** 
(as  to  which  see  the  curious  passage  in  Cicero,  ad 
Fam.  ix.  15).  When  a  S.  C.  was  made  on  the 
motion  of  a  person,  it  was  said  to  be  made  **  in 
sententiam  ejus.**  If  the  S.  C  was  carried,  it  was 
written  on  tablets  and  placed  in  the  Aeiarium :  the 
8.  (X  de  Baochanalibus  provides  that  it  shall  be 
cut  on  a  brenie  tablet,  but  this  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  its  being  put  up  in  a  public  place  where  it 
could  be  read  {tMJiuilivmed  gnoeeier  poHsit). 

The  Senatusoonsnlta  were  originally  intrusted 
to  the  care  of  the  tribunes  and  the  aedfles,  but  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  the  quaestors  had  the  care  of 
them.  (Dion  CSasa.  Iv.  36,  and  the  note  df  Rei- 
marus.)  Under  the  later  emperors  the  Senatus- 
consulta  **  quae  ad  principes  pertinebant,**  were 
preserved  in  **  libri  elephantini.**  (Vopiscus, 
TacUuSf  c.  8.) 

A  measure  which  was  proposed  as  a  Senatuscon- 
sultum might  be  stopped  by  the  Interoessio  of  the 
Tribunes,  and  provision  was  sometimes  made  for 
further  proceeding  in  such  case :    "  si  quis  huio 
senatusconsulto  interoesserit  senatui  placere  ancto- 
ritatem  perscribi  (praescribi)  et  de  ea  re  ad  sena- 
tum populumque  referri.**    (Cic.  ad  Fam.  viii.  8.) 
This  explains  one  meaning  of  Senatus  auctoritas, 
which  is  a  Senatusconsultum  which  has  been  pro- 
posed and  not  carried,  and  of  which  a  record  was 
kept  with  the  '*  auctoritates  eorum  qui  scribendo 
adfuerunt**    In  one  passage  Cicero  calls  a  S.  C. 
which  had  failed  owing  to  an  Intercessio,  an  Auc- 
toritas (ad  Fam.  L  7).    One  meaning  of  Auctoritas 
in  fact  is  a  S.  C.  proposed,  but  not  yet  carried  ; 
and  this  agrees  with  Livy  (iv.  57)  :  **  Si  quis  in- 
tercedat  Sto,  auctoritate  se  fore  contentum.**    If 
Senatus  auctoritas  occasionally  appears  to  be  used 
as  equivalent  to  Senatusconsultum,  it  is  an  im- 
proper use  of  the  word,  but  one  which  presents  no 
difficulty  if  we  consider  that  the  names  which  de- 
note a  thing  in  its  two  stages  are  apt  to  be  con- 
founded in  popular  language,  as  with  us  the  words 
Bill  and  Act     In  its  general  and  original  sense 
Senatus  Auctoritas  is  any  measure  to  which  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  has  assented.    (See  the 
note  of  P.  Hanutius  on  Cic.  ad  Fam.  ▼.  %) 
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The  proper  enacting  word  in  the  Senattuoonnilta 
is  **"  censeo,**  but  the  word  **  decemo  **  was  also 
used  in  ordinary  huiguage  to  express  the  enacting 
of  a  Senatusconsultum.  (Cic  ad  Fam.  Tiii.  8  ;  Sena- 
te deerewt  wt  Ac  ad  Att.  i.  19.)  But  a  Senatus- 
consultum, which  was  a  law  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  term,  is  not  called  a  Decretum,  which  was  a 
rule  made  by  the  Senate  as  to  some  matter  which 
was  strictly  within  its  oompeteiKe.  The  words 
Decretum  and  Senatusconsultum  are  often  used 
indiscriminately  and  with  little  precision.  (Gell  ii. 
24.)  (See  Aelius  Gallus,  apud  Feihtm, «.  v,  Saiaiut 
Dearetum^  and  Dscbbtum.) 

The  forms  of  the  Senatusoonsulta  are  the  best 
evidence  of  their  character.  The  followiiuf  are 
some  of  the  principal  Senatusoonsulta  which  are 
preserved:  the  Soiatusoonsultum  de  Tiburtibus, 
printed  by  Oruter  and  others,  which  is  **  un- 
doubtedly the  oldest  of  all  Roman  documents  ** 
(Niebuhr,  Rom,  Hid,  toL  iii.  p.  264,  note  66) ; 
the  Senatusconsultum  de  Bacchanalibus ;  the 
Senatusconsultum  in  the  Letter  of  Cicero  already 
referred  to  ;  Cic.  PkUipp.  t.  13  ;  Qellius,  xr.  11  ; 
the  six  Senatusoonsulta  about  the  Roman  Aque« 
ducts  in  the  second  book  of  Frontinus  de  Aquae* 
ductibus  ;  the  Senatusconsultum  about  the  Aphro- 
disienses  (Tadt.  Ann,  iii.  62  ;  Tacit  Oberlin.  ii. 
835)  ;  the  oration  of  Chiudius  (Tacit  Ann,  xL  24; 
Tacit  Oberlin.  it  806)  ;  the  various  Senatusoon- 
sulta preserved  in  the  Digest,  which  are  mentioned 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  article.  See  also  the 
Senatusconsultum  printed  in  Sigonius,  **  De  Antiquo 
Jure  Provinciarum,**  L  288  ;  and  the  Sctum  by 
which  the  name  Augustus  was  given  to  the  month 
Sextilis.  (Macrob.  SaiumaL  i.  12.) 

The  following  list  of  Senatusoonsulta  contains 
perhaps  all  of  them  which  are  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  a  consul  or  other  distinctive  name. 
Numerous  Senatiuconsulta  under  the  Empire  are 
referred  to  in  the  Latin  writers,  for  which  we  find 
no  distinctive  name,  though  it  is  probable  that  all 
of  them  had  a  title  like  the  Leges,  but  many  of 
them  being  of  little  importance  were  not  much  re- 
ferred to  or  cited,  and  thus  their  names  were  for- 
gotten. Tacitus,  for  instance,  often  speaks  of  S.  C. 
without  giving  their  names,  and  in  some  cases  we 
are  able  to  affix  the  titles  from  other  authorities. 
Many  of  the  Imperial  Senatusoonsulta  were  merely 
amendments  of  Leges  ;  but  they  were  laws  in  the 
propor  sense  of  the  word. 

Some  of  the  Senatusoonsulta  of  the  Republican 
period  were  laws,  as  already  observed,  but  others 
were  only  determinations  of  the  Senate,  which 
became  Leges  by  being  carried  in  the  comitia. 
Such  S.  C.  were  really  only  auctoritates.  One 
instance  of  this  kind  occurred  on  the  occasion  of 
the  trial  of  Clodius  for  vioUting  the  mysteries  of 
the  Bona  Dea.  A  rogatio  on  the  subject  of  the 
trial  was  proposed  to  the  Comitia  ex  Senatuscon- 
sulto  (Cic.  ad  AU.  i.  14)  ;  which  u  also  spoken  of 
as  the  Auctoritas  of  the  Senate,  and  as  **  quod  ab 
Senatu  Constitutum  **  (the  words  of  Gains,  i.  4). 

APRONiANUBf,  probably  enacted  in  the  time  of 
Hadrian,  empowered  all  Civitates  which  were 
within  the  Roman  Imperium  to  take  a  fideicom- 
missa  hereditas.  This  Senatusconsultum  is  cited 
by  Ulpian  (Frag,  tit  22)  without  the  name,  but 
it  ^>pear8  from  comparing  Ulpian  with  the  Digest 
(36.  tit  1.  s.  26)  to  be  the  Senatusconsultum 
Apronianum.  A  Senatusconsultum  also  allowed 
Civitates  or  Municipia,  which  wen  l^ally  con- 
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sidened  as  Universitatei,  to  be  appointad  hciedet 
by  their  liberti  or  libertae.  Ulpuui  speaks  of  tins 
Senatusconsultum  in  the  panage  reland  to.  Im- 
mediately before  he  speaks  of  that  SenatDseon- 
snltum  which  we  know  to  be  the  Apmuanom, 
and  it  appears  probable  that  the  two 
consulta  were  the  same,  fiar  their  o1 
similar  and  they  are  mmtioned  together  withoat 
any  indication  of  their  being  different  This  last 
mentioned  provision  is  a£o  mcptJamed  in  the 
Digest  (38.  tit  8)  as  beiqg  contained  in  a  Sena- 
tusconsultum which  was  posterior  to  the  Trebefli- 
annm,  bat  the  name  is  not  given  in  the  Digest 
Under  this  provision  a  Mnnidpiiim  oonld  obtaia 
the  Bononun  Possessio.  Bachins  {Huioria  Jera- 
pndmiiae  Bomanae)  as^gM  this  SenatnaeonanhiBs 
to  the  reign  of  Trajan.  But  it  appears  to  bekng 
to  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and  to  be  the  some  SL  C 
which  allowed  Civitates  to  take  a  legacy.  (Ulp^ 
Fir^.  tit  24.) 

Articdlkianum  gave  the  Praeses  of  a  Pioviaee 
jurisdiction  in  the  ease  of  fideioomniiasa  libertas, 
even  when  the  heres  did  not  behng  to  the  Pko- 
vinoe.  The  heres  oonld  be  oompeUed  to  give  the 
libertas  which  was  the  subject  of  the  fideieonmiB- 
sum.  (Manumissio  ;  Dig.  40.  tit  5.  a.  44^  51.) 
This  Senatusconsultam  was  enacted  a.  d.  101,  in 
which  year  Sex.  Articuleius  Paetos  was  eoosoL 

Dx  Baochanalibos.  This  Seoatneooonhom* 
which  is  sometimes  called  ICareianum, 
in  the  year  B.  c  186.  The  terms  of  it 
generally  by  Livy  (xzxix.  18),  and  may  be  cons- 
pared  with  the  original  SenatnaooDsnltam  which  ii 
pnnted  in  the  edition  of  Livy  by  Drakenboidi,  and 
m  that  by  J.  Clericus,  Amsterdam,  1710.  There 
is  a  dissertation  on  this  Senatnsconanltnm  hy 
Bynkershoek  {De  CuUn  RtUgumu  PengrmiM  t^ 
Vetem  Romanoe,  Op.  L  412),  who  has  printed  the 
Senatusconsultum  and  commented  upon  it  at  some 
length.  The  provisions  of  this  SenatnaconsnhuM 
are  stated  generally  under  Dionysia,  p.  414,  h. 
There  is  no  ancient  authority,  as  it  appeaia,  fcr  the 
name  Marciannm,  which  has  been  given  to  it  fiem 
the  name  of  one  of  the  Consuls  who  propoaed  it« 
and  in  accordance  with  the  usual  titles  of  S.  C  in 
the  Imperial  period.  This  Sctum  was  fiHmd  in 
A.  D.  1640,  in  a  village  in  (Calabria,  and  is  Mid  to 
be  now  at  Vienna.  (Senatnsoonsulti  De  Bao- 
chanalibus,  &c  Explicatio,  anctore  Matfhaeo  Ae- 
gyptio,  NeapoL  1729.) 

Calvitianom.  (inpian,^ti7.titzvi ;  Jvlia 
■T  Papia  Poppaxa  Lkx,  n.  692,  b.) 

Claudianum  passed  in  die  time  of  the  Empetai 
Claudius,  reduced  a  free  woman  to  the  eonditiiHi  of 
a  slave  (andBa)  if  she  cohabited  with  the  slave  «f 
another  person,  after  the  master  had  given  her  no- 
tice that  he  would  not  permit  it  But  if  a  wonun, 
who  was  a  Roman  citizen,  cohabited  with  a  slave 
with  the  consent  of  the  ^ve^  master,  she  might 
by  agreement  with  the  master  remain  free  and  yci 
any  child  bom  from  this  cohabitation  would  be  a 
slave  ;  for  the  Senatusconsultum  made  valid  any 
agreement  between  the  free  woman  and  the  dave^ 
master,  and  by  such  agreement  the  woman  wns  r»> 
lieved  from  the  penalty  of  the  Senatnacansnhna. 
But  Hadrian,  being  moved  thereto  by  a  conaidcim- 
tion  of  the  hardship  ci  the  case  and  the  inooi^raity 
of  this  rule  of  law  {vuiegamiiajmiM\  restored  the 
old  rule  of  the  Jos  Gentium,  aooordi^g  to  which 
the  woman  oontinning  free  WM  the  mo^  «f  • 
free  child. 
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A  dificnlty  arose  on  the  iuteipretation  of  this 
SenstosoonsuUiuii  for  which  the  words  of  the  law 
had  not  proyided.  If  a  woman,  who  was  a  Roman 
citixen,  was  with  child,  and  became  an  ancilla 
pursuant  to  the  SenatusconsuTtnm  in  consequence 
of  cohabiting  with  a  slave  oontiary  to  the  master^ 
wish,  the  condition  of  the  child  was  a  disputed 
matter:  some  contended  that  if  the  woman  had 
become  pregnant  in  a  legal  marriage,  the  child  was 
a  Roman  citizen,  but  if  she  had  become  pregnant 
by  illicit  cohabitation,  the  child  was  the  property 
of  the  person  who  had  become  the  master  of  the 
mother.    [Sixvus  (Roman).] 

There  is  an  apparent  ambiguity  in  a  passage  of 
Gaius  (i  86)  m  which  he  says,  **  bnt  that  rule 
of  the  same  Lex  is  still  in  force,  by  which  the  issue 
of  a  free  woman  and  another  man^s  slaye  is  a  slave, 
if  the  mother  knew  that  the  man  with  whom  she 
cohabited,  was  a  slaTe.**  The  Lex  of  which  he 
speaks,  is  the  Lex  Aelia  Sentia.  The  exception 
in  the  Seuatusconsuhum  of  Clandius  applied  to  the 
case  of  a  compact  between  a  free  woman  and  the 
master  of  the  slave,  which  compact  implies  that 
the  woman  must  know  the  condition  of  the  slave, 
and  therefore  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Lex 
the  issue  would  be  slaves.  But  Gaius  says  (L  84) 
that  under  this  Senatusconsultum  the  woman  might 
by  agreement  continue  free  and  yet  give  birth  to  a 
slave ;  for  the  Senatusconsultum  gave  validity  to 
the  compact  between  the  woman  and  the  master  of 
the  slave.  At  first  sight  it  appears  as  if  the 
Senatusconsultum  produMd  exactly  the  same  effect 
as  the  Lex  with  respect  to  the  condition  of  the 
child.  But  this  is  explained  by  referring  to  the 
chief  provision  of  the  Senatusconsultum,  which 
was  that  cohabitation  with  a  slave  '^  invito  et  de- 
nuntiante  domino**  reduced  the  woman  to  a  servile 
condition,  and  it  was  a  legal  consequence  of  this 
change  ctf  condition  that  the  issue  of  her  cohabita- 
tion must  be  a  slave.  The  Lex  Aelia  Sentia  had 
already  declared  the  condition  of  children  bom  of 
the  union  of  a  free  woman  and  a  slave  to  be  ser- 
vile. The  Senntusconsttltnm  added  to  the  penalty 
of  the  Lex  by  making  the  mother  a  slave  also,  un- 
less she  cohabited  with  the  consent  of  the  master, 
and  thus  resulted  that  **  inelegantia  juris  **  by 
which  a  fr«e  mother  could  escape  the  penalty  of 
the  Senatusconsultum  by  her  agreement  and  yet 
her  child  must  be  a  slave  pursuant  to  the  Lex. 
Hadrian  removed  this  inelegantia  by  dechiringthat 
if  the  mother  notwithstandmg  the  cohabitation  es- 
caped from  the  penalties  of  the  Senatusconsultum 
by  virtue  of  her  compact,  the  child  also  should 
have  the  benefit  of  the  agreement.  The  Senatus- 
consultum only  reduced  the  cohabiting  woman  to 
a  servile  state  when  she  cohabited  with  a  man> 
slave  **  invito  et  denuntiante  domino :  **  if  she  co- 
habited with  him,  knowing  him  to  be  a  slave, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  master,  there  could 
be  no  denuntiatio,  and  this  case,  it  appears,  was 
not  affected  by  the  Senatusconsultum,  for  Gaius 
observes,  as  above  stated  (i.  86X  that  tiie  Lex  had 
still  efieet  and  the  offing  of  such  cohabitation 
was  a  slave.  The  fact  of  this  danse  of  the  Lex 
remaining  in  force  after  the  enacting  of  the  Sena- 
tusconsultum, appears  to  be  an  instance  of  the 
strict  interpretation  which  the  Roman  Jurists  ap> 
plied  to  positive  enactments  ;  for  the  Senatuscon- 
sultum of  Hadrian  as  stated  by  Gaius  only  applied 
to  the  case  of  a  contract  between  the  master*s 
ela^e  and  the  w^inan,  and  theref<^  ita  term*  did 
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not  comprehend  a  case  of  cohabitation  when  there 
was  no  compact  Besides  this  if  a  free  woman 
cohabited  with  a  man*s  sUve  either  wiUiont  the 
knowledge  of  the  master  or  with  his  knowledge, 
but  without  the  **  denuntiatio,**  it  seems  that  uis 
was  considered  as  if  the  woman  simply  indulged  in 
promiscuous  intercourse  {tmlgo  comoepU\  and  the 
mother  being  fr«e,  the  child  also  was  free  by  the 
Jus  Gentium  till  the  liCx  attempted  to  restiain 
such  intercourse  by  working  on  the  parental  affec- 
tions of  the  mother,  and  the  Senatusconsultum  by 
a  direct  penalty  on  hersell  There  was  a  **  juris 
inel^antia  **  in  a  free  woman  giving  birth  to  a 
slave,  but  this  was  not  regarded  by  Hadrian,  who 
was  struck  by  the  inelegantia  of  a  woman  by  com- 
pact being  able  to  evade  the  penalty  of  the  Sena- 
tusconsultum while  her  child  was  still  subject  to 
the  penalty  of  the  Lex. 

This  Somtttsconsultum  was  passed  a.  d.  52,  and 
is  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  but  the  terms  in  which 
he  expresses  himself  do  not  contain  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  Senatusconsultum,  and  in  one  respect, 
**  sin  oonsensisset  dominus,  pro  libertis  haberentur,** 
they  differ  materially  from  the  text  of  Gaius,  unless 
the  reading  «*  libertis**  should  be  «*  liberis.**  (See 
the  notes  on  Tacitus,  ^lan.  xil  53,  ed.  Oberlm.)  It  ap- 
pears however  from  a  passage  in  Paulus  (5.  R,  iv. 
tit.  10),  that  a  woman,  in  some  cases  which  are  not 
mentioned  by  him,  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
a  liberta  by  the  Senatusconsultum  ;  a  drcumstance 
which  confirms  the  accuracy  of  the  text  of  Tacitus, 
but  also  shows  how  very  imperfectly  he  has  stated 
the  Senatusconsultum.  Suetonius  {Vetp,  11)  at- 
tributes the  Senatusconsultum  to  the  reign  of  Ves- 
pasian, and  expresses  its  effect  in  terms  still  more 
general  and  incorrect  than  those  of  Tacitus.  Such 
instances  show  how  little  we  can  rely  on  the 
Roman  historians  for  exact  information  as  to 
legislation. 

It  appears  from  Paulus  that  the  provisions  of 
this  Senatusconsultum  are  stated  very  imperfectly 
even  by  Gaius,  and  that  they  applied  to  a  great 
number  of  cases  of  cohabitation  Iratween  free  wo- 
men, whether  Ingenuae  or  Libertinae,  and  slaves. 

This  Senatusconsultum  was  entirely  repealed  by 
a  Constitution  of  Justinian.  Some  writers  refer 
the  words  **  ea  lege**  (Gaius,  i.  85)  to  the  Senatus- 
consultum Claudianum,  and  they  must  consequently 
refer  the  words  **  ejusdem  legis**  (Chiius,  i  86)  also 
to  this  Senatusconsultum  ;  but  the  word  **  lex  **  in 
neither  case  appears  to  refer  to  the  Senatusconsul- 
tum, but  to  the  Lex  Aelia  Sentia. 

(Gaius,  i.  84,  86,  91,  160  ;  UIp.  Frag,  tit  xl ; 
Cod.  7.  tit  24  ;  Paulus,  S.  A.  ii.  tit  21.) 

There  were  several  other  Senatusconsulta  Cbu- 
diana,  of  which  there  is  a  short  notice  in  Jo.  Au- 
gust! Bachii  Historia  Jurisprudentiae  Romauae. 

DAsaifZANUM,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Trajan, 
rekted  to  Fideicommissa  libertas.  (Dig.  40.  tit  5. 
s.  51.)  See  Rudorff;  ZeUaokrift^  &c  vol  xil  p.  807, 
Daa  TutamaU  des  DcuimUus, 

Hadriani  Senatusconsulta.  Numerous  so-  \X 
natusoonsulta  were  passed  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian, 
but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  which  is  called 
Hadrianum.  Many  Senatnsconsidta  of  this  reign 
are  referred  to  by  Gaius  as  **  Senatusconsulta  auc- 
tore  Hadriano  fiicta,**  I  47,  &&,  Of  which  there  is 
a  list  in  the  Index  to  Gaius.  The  Senatusconsulta 
made  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian  are  enumerated  by 
Bachius,  and  some  of  them  are  noticed  hen  undor 
their  proper  designations. 

9v 
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JuNCXANVK,  paMed  in  the  reign  of  Conunodiu, 
related  to  Fideicommiaaa  Libertas.  (Dig.  40.  tit  6. 
1. 28y  51.)  This  Senatiuconmiltiun  it  preaeiTed  in 
one  of  the  paangei  i^  the  Digest  referred  to. 

JuNiANUM,  paaaed  in  the  time  of  Domitian,  in 
the  tenth  oonmiuhip  of  Domitian,  and  in  the  con- 
mbhip  of  Ap.  Junina  Sabinna,  a.  d.  84,  had  for  its 
object  to  prevent  coUurion  between  a  master  and 
his  slave,  by  which  the  slave  shoald  be  made  to 
appear  to  be  as  a  free  man.  The  person  who  dis- 
covered the  collusion  obtained  the  slave  as  his  pro- 
perty. (Dig.40.  tit.16.) 

JuvKNTiANVM  is  the  name  given  by  modem 
nirists  to  the  Senatusconsultum,  which  is  preserved 
m  the  Digest  (5.  tit  3.  s.  20.  §  6).  The  Senatus- 
consnltum  is  placed  under  the  title  '*  De  Hereditatis 
Petitione.** 

Lakoxanvm,  passed  in  the  first  year  of  the  Em- 
peror Claadios,  a.  d.  42,  gave  to  tbe  children  of  a 
ManomisBor,  if  Uiey  were  not  exheredated  by  name, 
a  right  to  the  bona  of  Latini  in  preference  to  Ex- 
tranei  heredes.  (Patronub  ;  Gains,  iil  63 — 71 ; 
Inst  S.  tit  7.  s.  4  ;  Cod.  7.  tit  6.) 

LiBONiANUM,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  in 
the  consulship  of  T.  Statilins  Taurus  and  L.  Scribo- 
nius  Libo,  a.  d.  16,  contained  various  provisions, 
one  of  which  was  to  the  effect  that  if  a  man  wrote 
a  will  for  another,  every  thing  which  he  wrote  in 
his  own  fiivonr  was  void :  accordingly  he  could  not 
make  himself  a  tutor  (Dig.  26.  tit  2.  s.  29),  nor 
heres  or  legatarius  (Dig.  34.  tit  8).  This  Senatus- 
oonsultum  contained  other  provisions,  and  it  ap* 
pears  to  have  been  an  extension  of  the  Lex  Cornelia 
dePalsis.  [Falsdm.]  See  tiao  ColL  Leg.  M.  & 
RviiL7. 

Macxdonianuk,  enacted  a.  d.  46,  provided 
that  any  loan  of  money  to  a  filiusfiunilias  could  not 
be  recovered  even  after  the  death  of  the  fiither. 
fhe  Senatnsconsultum  took  its  name  firom  Maoedo, 
s  notorious  usurer,  as  appears  from  the  terms  of 
die  Senatusconsultum  which  is  preserved  (Dig. 
14.  tit  6).  Theophilus  {Parc^r,  ItuL)  states  in- 
correctly that  the  Senatusconsultum  took  its  name 
from  a  filiusfamilias.  The  provision  of  the  Senatus- 
consultum is  cited  by  Tacitus  (Atm.  xi  13),  but 
in  such  terms  as  might  lead  to  ambiguity  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  law.  Suetonius  (Fsip.  11) 
attributes  this  Senatnsconsultum  to  the  time  of 
Vespasian  ;  but  he  states  its  provisions  in  less 
ambiguous  terms  than  Tacitus. 

MxMBfiANuif.  This  name  is  sometimes  given  to 
the  Senatnsconsultum,  passed  in  the  time  of  Nero, 
the  terms  of  which  are  preserved  by  Tacitus  (Ann, 
XT.  19) :  "ne  simulata  adoptio  in  uUa  parte  mune- 
ris  publici  juvaret,  ac  ne  usurpandis  quidem  here- 
ditatibus  prodesset**  The  object  of  this  Senatos- 
consnltum  was  to  prevent  the  evasion  of  the  Lex 
Jnlia  et  Papia  Poppaea.  It  is  sometimes  referred 
to  l^e  consulship  df  C.  Memmins  Regulus  and  Vir- 
ginius  Rnfus  a.  d.  63,  but  it  appears  to  belong  to 
Uie  preceding  year.  See  Dig.  31.  s.51,  and  53. 
tit  1.  s.  76. 

Nbronianuii  de  Legatis,  the  provisions  of 
which  are  stated  in  the  article  Lsoatum.  ((Hius, 
il  157,  198,  212,  218,220  ;  UIp./^.  xxiv.) 

Nbbonianum,  also  called  Pisonianum,  from 
being  enacted  in  the  consulship  of  Nero  and  L. 
Galpoinins  Piso,  a.  d.  57.  It  contained  various 
provisions :  **  Ut  si  quis  a  suis  servis  interfectus 
eaaet,  ii  quoqne,  qui  testamento  manumissi  sub 
ooden  teeto  mansissent,  inter  servos  snpplicia  pen- 
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derent  "*  (Tadt  Ann,  xui.  32) :  **  Ut 
etiam  de  &milia  viri  quaestio  habeatnr,  idemqoe  at 
juxta  nxpris  familiam  observetur,  si  vir  dlcator 
oodsus  **  (Panlus,  S.  R.  iiL  tit  5,  who  gives  in 
substance  also  the  provision  mentioned  by  Tacxtna, 
but  adds :  '^  Sed  et  hi  torqnentur,  qni  earn  oociso 
in  itinere  fherunt  **) :  **  Ut,  si  poenae  obooxiaa 
aerruM  venxsset,  quandoque  in  eum  animadvefiam 
esset,  venditor  pretinm  praestaret**  (Dig.  29.  ^  5. 
S.8.) 

OnPHiTiANDif  euacted  in  the  time  of  M.  Axsn- 
lins  (CapitoL  m  vUa^  11)  that  the  legitima  heredita« 
of  a  mother  who  had  not  been  in  mann,  might 
come  to  her  sons  to  the  exclusion  of  the  ooaaaa* 
guinei  and  other  agnati.  The  name  Orphitiannm 
is  supplied  by  Panlus  (S.  R,  iv.  tit  10),  and  t)« 
Digest  (38.  tit  17) ;  the  enactment  was  made  ia 
the  consulship  of  V.  Rufus  and  C  Orphhoa.  (Inst 
3.  tit  4.) 

Panlus  (iv.  tit  14)  speaks  of  rules  relating  to 
manumission  being  included  in  a  Senatnscaonham 
Orphitianum.  [Hbbbs.]  This  Senatnacowsnltma 
was  made  in  the  joint  reign  of  M.  Aurelins  and 
(Jommodiis.  (Impp.  Anton,  et  0>mmodi  otatiaDe 
in  senatu  recitata,  Ulp.  Frag,  tit  xxvi)   See  On  a- 

TI0NB8  PrINCIPUM. 

Pboasianum  was  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Veapa-  ' 
sian,  Pegasus  and  Pusio  being  Consules  ( SuffKti  ?) 
in  the  year  of  the  enactment  (Inst  iL  tit  23  ; 
Chuus,  iu  254,  ftc  )  The  provisions  of  this  Sena- 
tusconsultum are  stated  under  Fidbzoomwusa 
andLBOATUBf.  This  Senatnsconsultum,  or  another  i 
of  the  same  name,  modified  a  provision  of  the  Lex 
Aelia  Sentia  as  to  a  Latinus  beoomiitg  a  Romaniia. 
(Ghuns,  i.  31.) 

Pbrsicianuk,  which  may  be  the  ooneei  fosm 
instead  of  Pemicianum,  was  enacted  in  the  tisM  el 
Tiberius  a.  d.  34,  and  was  an  amendment  of  the 
Lex  Julia  et  Pi4>ia  Poppaea.  (Onnpare  Lax 
Julia  bt  Pap.  Pop.  ;  Ulp.  Fng,  tit  xvL ; 
Sneton.  Oand,  23.) 

Pisonianum.    [Nbbonianum.] 

Plancianum,  of  uncertain  date,  ia  by  aoose 
writers  assigned  to  the  time  of  Vespaaian.  The 
Lex  Julia  Papia  et  Poppaea  apparently  contained 
a  provision  by  which  a  fideioommissum  was  foileited 
to  the  Fiscus,  if  a  heres  or  legatarius  engaged 
himself  by  a  written  instrument  or  any  other  aecret 
mode  to  pay  or  give  the  fideioommissum  to  a  pecaon 
who  was  legally  incapable  of  taking  it  (Dig.  30. 
B.  103 ;  34.  tit  9.  s.  10,  18 ;  49.  tit  14.  s.  3.) 
Such  a  Fideioommissum  was  called  Tacxtora,  and 
when  made  in  the  way  described  was  said  to  be 
^  in  frandem  legis,**  designed  to  evade  the  law.  If 
it  was  made  openly  (jmi&mi),  this  waa  no  fraas, 
and  though  the  fideicommissnm  might  be  invalM 
on  account  of  the  incapadtr  of  the  fideiooanmift- 
larius  to  take,  the  penalty  of  the  lex  did  not  apply. 
It  does  not  appear  certain  whether  this  proviaiaB 
as  to  the  confiscation  vras  contained  in  the  origiaal 
Lex  or  added  by  some  subsequent  Senatuseansal- 
tum.  However  this  may  be,  the  fidudarioa  atiU 
retained  his  Quarta.  But  a  Senatusoonsultom  men- 
tioned by  Ulpian  {Frag,  titxxv.  s.  17)  enacted  thai 
if  a  man  undertook  to  perform  a  taciturn  fideioam- 
missum,  he  lost  the  Quadrans  or  (Quarta  [Pidxi- 
C0MMI88UM],  nor  could  he  daun  whttt  waa 
Caducum  under  the  Testamenta,  which  aa  a  gcneial 
rule  he  could  claim  if  he  bad  chfldren.  [Lboatitm  ; 
Bona  Caduca.]  This  Senatnaeonsaltnm,  it  an- 
peais  from  an  extract  fai  the  Digest  (35.  tit.  2. 
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I.  M\  was  the  PUmeuuram,  or  Plantianum,  for 
the  nading  it  doabtftil ;  and  in  this  passage  it  is 
stated  that  the  Fourth,  which  the  Fiduciarius  was 
not  aHowed  to  retain,  was  chimed  for  the  Fiscus 
hj  a  Rescript  of  Antoninus  Pius.  The  penalty  for 
the  firand  only  applied  to  that  part  of  the  property 
to  which  the  fraud  extended,  and  if  the  heres  was 
heres  in  a  huger  share  of  the  hereditas  than  the 
share  to  which  the  frans  extended,  he  had  the 
benefit  of  the  Fdcidia  for  that  part  to  which  the 
fraus  did  not  extend,  which  is  thus  expressed  by 
Papinian  (Big.  34.  tit  9.  s.  11),  *'sed  si  major 
modus  institntionis  quam  fraudis  fuerit  quod  ad 
Falcidiam  attinet,  de  snperfluo  quarta  retinebitur.** 
The  history  of  legisktion  on  the  subject  of  Tacita 
fideicommissa  is  not  altogether  free  from  some 
doubt 

Flavtiavuu,    [Plancianum.] 

RuBBUNUM,  enacted  in  the  time  of  Trdan,  m 
the  coDBuIship  of  Rubrins  Gallus  and  Q.  Coelius 
Hirao  (probably  consulessuffecd)  a.  d.  101,  related 
to  fideicommissa  libertaa.  Its  terms  are  given  in 
the  Digest  (40.  tit  5.  s.  26) :  *•  Si  hi  a  quibus  li- 
bertatem  praestari  oportet  evocati  a  Praetore  adesse 
nolnissent^  Si  causa  cognita  Praetor  pronuntiasset 
libertatem  his  deberi,  eodem  jure  statum  senrari 
ac  si  directo  manumissi  essent**  Compare  Plin. 
Ep,  IT.  9,  ad  Umim  with  the  passage  in  the 
Digest 

Sabinianum,  of  uncertain  date,  but  apparently 
after  the  time  of  Antonmus  Pius.  It  related  to 
the  rights  of  one  of  three  brothers  who  had  been 
adopted,  to  a  portion  of  the  hereditas  contra  tabulas 
testamentl  (Cod.  8.  tit  48.  s.  10  ;  Inst  S.  tit  1.) 

SiLANiANUif,  probably  passed  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  in  the  consulship  of  P.  Cornelius  Dola- 
belm  and  C  Junius  Silanus  a.  d.  10,  contained 
nurions  enactments.  It  gave  freedom  to  a  sUtc 
who  discoTered  the  murderer  of  his  master.  If 
a  master  was  murdered,  all  the  slaves  who  were 
under  the  roof  at  the  time,  if  the  murder  was  com- 
mitted under  a  roo^  or  who  were  with  him  in  any 
place  at  the  time  of  the  murder,  were  put  to  the 
tortnie,  and,  if  they  had  not  done  their  best  to 
defend  him,  were  put  to  death.  Tacitus  (Ann. 
ziv.  42)  refers  to  this  provision  of  the  Senatuicon- 
sultom,  and  he  usee  the  phrase  **  vetere  ex  more.** 
Lipsius  (note  on  this  passage)  refers  to  Cicero 
(ad  Fam,  iv.  12).  Servi  impnberes  were  ex- 
cepted from  this  provision  of  the  Senatusconsnltum. 
(Di^.  29.  tit  5.  s.  14.)  The  heres  who  took  pos- 
session of  the  hereditas  of  a  murdered  person  be- 
fore the  proper  inquiry  was  made,  forfeited  the 
hereditas,  which  fell  to  the  Fiscus :  the  rule  was 
the  same  whether  being  heres  ex  testamento  he 
opened  the  will  {ttdmUu  testamenti)  before  the  in- 
quiry was  made,  or  whether  being  heres  ab  intes- 
tato,  he  took  possession  of  the  hereditas  {adiU  he- 
nditaUm)  or  obtained  the  Bonorum  Poesessio  ;  he 
was  also  subjected  to  a  heavy  pecuniary  penalty. 
A  Senatusconsnltum  passed  in  the  consulship  of 
Taurus  and  Lepidus  a.  d.  1 1,  enacted  that  the 
penalty  for  opening  the  will  of  a  murdered  person 
could  not  be  mflicted  after  five  yean,  except  it  was 
a  case  of  parricide  to  which  this  temporis  praescrip- 
tio  did  not  apply.  (Paulus,  &  721  iiL  tit  5  ;  Dig. 
29.  tit  5  ;  Cod.  6.  tit  35.) 

TxBTULLiANUM  is  Stated  in  the  Institutes  of 
Justinian  (3.  tit  3)  to  have  been  enacted  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  in  the  consulship  of  Tertullus  and 
Saoefdoi ;  but  tome  crito,  notwithstanding  this, 
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would  refer  it  to  the  time  of  Antomniu  Piui. 
This  Senatusconsnltum  empowered  a  mother,  whe- 
ther Ingenua  or  Libertina,  to  take  the  L^tima 
hereditas  of  an  intestate  son  ;  the  Ingenua,  if  she 
was  or  had  been  the  mother  of  three  childnn  ;  the 
Libertina,  if  she  was  or  had  been  the  mother  of 
four  children.  They  could  also  take,  though  they 
neither  were  nor  had  been  mothers,  if  th^  had 
obtained  the  Jus  Liberomm  by  Imperial  nvoiir. 
Several  persons  however  took  precedence  of  Uie 
mother ;  the  sui  heredes  of  the  son,  those  who 
were  nlled  to  tiie  Bonorum  Possessio  as  sui 
heredes,  the  lather,  and  the  firater  consanguineua. 
If  there  was  a  soror  oonsanguinea,  she  shared  with 
her  mother.  The  Senatusconsultum  Orphitiaimm 
gave  the  children  a  chum  to  the  hereditas  of  the 
mother. 

(Ulp.  Frag,  tit  zxvl ;  Panlua,  &  A.  iv.  tit  9 1 
Dig.  38.  tit  17.) 

i^rBBBXLLiANDif,  enacted  in  the  time  of  Nere 
in  the  consulship  of  L.  Annaeus  Seneca  and  IVe- 
bellius  Maximus  a.  d.  62,  related  to  Fideicommis- 
sae  hereditates. 

(FinBiooMM I88U1I ;  (jaius,  ii.  251,  253  ;  D^f• 
36.  titl;  Panlus,^.AiT.  tit2.) 

TuRPiLiANUK,  enacted  in  the  time  of  Nero  in 
the  consulship  of  C!aesonius  Paetns  and  Petronini 
Turpillus  A>  o.  61,  was  against  praevaricatio  or  the 
collusive  desuting  from  prosecuting  a  criminal 
charge.  The  occasion  of  this  Seniutusoonsultum 
and  the  terms  of  it  are  stated  by  Tacitus  (^lim. 
xiv.  14):  *'qui  talem  operam  emptitasset,  vendi- 
dissetve,  perinde  poena  teneretur  ac  publico  judicio 
calumniae  oondemnaretnr.**  The  definition  of  a 
praevaricator  is  given  in  the  Digest  (48.  tit  16.  s. 
1.  Ad  SemUuteomsuHitm  T^trpU&nimn). 

y BLLBiANVM  rendered  void  all  intercessiones  by 
women,  whether  they  were  on  behalf  of  males  or 
females.  This  Senatusconsultum  was  enacted  in 
the  consulship  of  Marcus  Silanus  and  Vdleius 
Tutor,  as  appears  fitnn  the  j^eamble  of  the  Sena- 
tusconsultum (Dig.  16.  tit  1),  and  it  appears  most 
probably  to  have  been  passed  in  the  reign  of  Claudius 
from  the  words  of  Ulpian  in  his  comment  upon 
it  The  name  of  Velleius  Tutor  does  not  occur  in 
the  Fasti  Ckinsulares,  and  he  may  be  a  consul  snf- 
fectus.  The  name  of  M.  Silanus  occurs  as  consul 
m  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  the  ooUeagne  of 
Valerius  Asiaticns,  A.  d.  46.  (Dion  Cass.  Ix.  27.) 
[iNTBRCBSSia]  In  the  year  a.  d.  19,  according 
to  the  Fasti  a  M.  Silanus  was  also  consul ;  his 
colleague  according  to  the  Fasti  was  L.  Norbanus 
Balbus,  and  this  agrees  with  Tacitus  {Anm,  ii  59). 

ViTRASiANuif  is  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Ves- 
pasian, but  the  time  is  very  uncertaiiL  It  re- 
lated to  Fideicommissa  Libeitas.  (Dig.  40.  tit  5. 
S.30.) 

VoLUSiANUM,  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Nero  in 
the  consulship  of  Q.  Volusius  Satuminus  and  P. 
Cornelius  Scipio,  a.  d.  56.  It  contained  a  provi- 
sion against  pulling  down  a  domus  or  vilia  for  the 
sake  of  profit ;  but  the  object  of  this  law  seems 
rather  obscure :  it  is  referred  to,  without  the  name 
being  given.  In  the  Digest  (18.  tit  1.  s.  52.  Smahu 
eemuilf  &c.).  Tacitus  (Anm,  xiii.  28)  mentions  a 
Senatusconsultum  in  this  consulship  which  limited 
the  power  of  the  Aediles:  ^quantum  eumles, 
quantum  plebeii  pignoris  caperent,  vd  poenae  irro- 
garent"  A  Senatusconsultum  Volusiannm  (if  die 
name  is  right)  enacted  that  persons  should  be  liable 
to  the  praalties  of  the  Lex  Julia  de  vi  prlvata, 
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who  joined  in  the  suit  of  another  penon  with  the 
bargain  that  they  should  share  whatever  was 
acquired  by  the  eondemnatio.  (Dig.  48.  tit  7. 
s.  6.)  [G.  L.] 

SEIUO'RES.    [Ck)MiTiA,  p.  333.] 

SEPTA.    [CoMiTiA,  p.  336,  K] 

SEPTEMVIRI  EPULCNES.  [Epulootw.] 

SEPTIMATRUS.     [Quinquatrus.] 

SEPTIMO'NTIUM,  a  Roman  festival  which 
was  held  in  the  month  of  December.  It  lasted 
only  for  one  day  (diet  SqjrtmoniiumfdietS^nkm- 
Halit).  Acoor&ig  to  Festos  (f .  v.  Septm(miimm\ 
the  festival  was  the  same  as  the  Agonalia ;  bat 
Scaliffor  in  his  note  on  this  passage  has  shown 
from  Varro  (de  Umg,  Lai,  vL  24)  and  from  Ter- 
tullian  (de  IdoloL  10),  that  the  Septimontimn 
must  have  been  held  on  one  of  the  last  days  of 
December,  whereas  the  Agonalia  took  place  on  the 
tenth  of  this  month.  The  day  of  the  Sratimontium 
was  a  dies  feriatus  for  the  mantani,  or  tne  inhabit- 
ants of  the  seven  ancient  hills  or  rather  districts  7ft 
Rome,  who  offered  on  this  day  sacrifices  ^  the 
gods  in  their  respective  districts.  These  sacra 
(taerapro  moHtSbtu^  Fest t. o. PvWoa  taara)  were, 
Vke  the  paganalia,  not  sacra  publica,  bnt  privata. 
(Varro,  Lc;  compare  Sac&a.)  They  were  believed 
to  have  been  instituted  to  commemorate  the  en- 
closure of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome  within  the  walls 
of  the  dty,  but  must  certainly  be  referred  to  a 
time  when  the  Capitoline,  Quizinal,  and  Viminal 
were  not  yet  incorporated  with  Rome.  (Compare 
Columella,  il  10  ;  Suet  Domit.  4  ;  Pint  Q^astL 
Rom,  68  ;  Niebuhr,  Hitt,  o/Rome^  vol.  u  p.  889, 
&c)  [L.  S.] 

8EPTUNX.    [As,  p.  140,  b.] 

SEPULCRUM.    [FuNVS,  p.  560,  b.] 

SEQUESTRES.    [Ambitus.] 

SERA.    [ Janua,  p.  626,  b.] 

SE'RICUM  (crnpuc^y),  silk,  also  called  bom- 
bj/eitmm.  The  first  ancient  author  who  affords 
any  evidence  respecting  the  use  of  silk,  is  Aristotle 
{H,A,  V.  19).  After  a  description,  partially  cor- 
rect, of  the  metamorphoses  of  the  silkworm  (6om6|w, 
Martial,  viiL  33),  he  intimates  that  the  produce  of 
the  cocoons  was  wound  upon  bobbins  by  women 
for  the  purpose  of  being  woven,  and  that  Pamphile, 
daughter  of  Plates,  was  said  to  have  first  woven 
silk  in  Cos.  This  statement  authorizes  the  conclu- 
sion, that  raw  silk  was  brought  frt>m  the  interior 
of  Asia  and  manu£sctured  in  Cos  as  early  as  the 
fourth  century  b.  c  From  this  island  it  appears  that 
the  Roman  ladies  obtained  their  most  splendid 
garments  [CoA  Vbstis],  so  that  the  later  poets 
of  the  Augustan  age,  TibuUus  (ii.  4),  Propertius 
(I  2,  ii  1,  iv.  2,  iv.  5),  Horace  (Cbrm.  iv.  13.  13, 
Sat,  I  2.  101),  and  Ovid  {Art,  AmaL  il  298), 
adorn  their  verses  with  allusions  to  these  elegant 
textures,  which  were  remarkably  thin,  sometimes 
of  a  fine  purple  dye  (Hor.  IL  og,\  and  variecated 
with  transverse  stripes  of  gold.  (Tibull.  ii.  6.) 
About  this  time  the  Parthian  conquests  opened  a 
way  for  the  transport  into  Italy  of  all  the  most 
valuable  productions  of  central  Asia,  which  was 
the  supposed  territory  of  the  Seres.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  silken  flags  attached  to  the  gilt  stand- 
arda  of  the  Parthians  in  the  battle  fought  in  54 
B.  &  (Florus,  iii  11),  must  have  been  a  very  strik- 
ing sight  for  the  army  of  Crassus. 

The  inquiries  of  the  Romans  respecting  the 
nature  of  tnis  beautiful  manufiscture  led  to  a  very 
general  opinion  that  silk  in  its  natural  state  was  a 
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thin  fleeee  found  on  trees.  (Viig.  (Tsory.  ii.  121 1 
Petron.  119;  Seneca,  ^tjppo^.  386;  Festos  Avi*. 
nus,  935 ;  Sfl.  Ital  Pmn,  vi  4,  ziv.  664,  xvii 
596.)  An  author,  nearly  oontemposaiy  wxtk 
those  of  the  Augustan  age  already  quoted  (Dk>- 
nysins  Periegetes,  755),  celebrates  not  only  ^ 
extreme  fineness  and  the  hjgh  valn^  bnt  also  the 
flowered  texture  of  these  prodnctiaos.  The  or- 
cumstances  now  stated  sufficiently  account  for  the 
fiict,  that  after  the  Augustan  age  we  find  do 
further  mention  of  Coan,  but  only  of  Seric  webs^ 
The  rage  for  the  latter  increased  more  and  more. 
Even  men  aspired  to  be  adorned  with  silk,  and 
hence  the  senate  eariy  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
enacted  **  Ne  vestis  Serica  viros  foedaret"  (Tac 
Ann,  ii.  33 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ivii  15 ;  Suidaa,  a.  m, 
Tt€4pios.) 

In  the  toooeeding  reigns,  we  find  the  meat 
vigorous  measures  adopted  by  those  empenn 
who  were  characterized  by  severity  oi  mannen, 
to  restrict  the  use  of  silk,  whilst  Calig;oIa  and 
others,  notorious  for  luxuzy  and  excess,  not  only 
encouraged  it  in  the  female  sex,  but  delighted  to 
display  it  in  public  on  their  own  persona.  (Soet 
Cb%.  52 ;  Dion  Caju.  lix.  12 ;  see  also  Joseph. 
B.  J,  vii.  5.  §  4.)  Shawls  and  scarves,  interwoven 
with  gold  and  brought  from  the  remotest  East, 
were  accumulated  in  the  wardrobe  of  the  Empress 
during  successive  reigns  (Martial,  xi.  9),  nntil  in 
the  year  176  Antoninus,  the  philosopher,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  exhausted  state  of  his  treasuiy,  sold 
them  by  public  auction  in  the  Forum  of  iWjan 
with  the  rest  of  the  imperial  onuiments.  (Ci^toL 
M  vUa,  17.)  At  this  period  we  find  that  the 
silken  texture,  besides  being  mixed  virith  gold 
(Xfwr^aaros^  Xfi^f^ov^s\  was  adorned  with  em- 
broidery, this  part  of  the  work  being  exeeated 
either  in  Egypt  or  Asia  Minor.  (NUotUj  Mamma^ 
(MM,  Lucan,  x.  141 ;  Seneca,  Here,  OeL  664.)  The 
Christian  authors  from  Clemens  Alexandrinns 
(Paedag,  il  10)  and  Tertullian  {de  PaOk^  4) 
downwards  discourage  or  condemn  the  uae  of  silk. 
Plutaroh  also  dissuades  the  virtuous  and  prudent 
wife  from  wearing  it  (Cb*;.  Praec  p.  550,  toL  vi. 
ed.  Reiske),  although  it  is  probable  that  ribands 
for  dressing  the  hair  (Martial,  xiv.  24)  were  not 
uncommon,  since  these  goods  (Seriea)  were  p«H 
curable  in  the  vicus  Tnscus  at  Rome  (xL  27). 
Silk  thread  was  also  imported  and  used  for  varioaa 
purposes.  (Oalen,  IIcfM  Aidyv.  vol  vi  p.  533,  ed. 
Chartier.) 

Although  Commodus  in  some  d^[rBe  replemshed 
the  palace  with  valuable  and  curious  efifects»  in- 
cluding those  of  silk  (Capitol  Periim,  8),  diis  arti- 
cle soon  afterwards  again  became  very  ni«,  so  that 
few  writers  of  the  third  century  make  mentkn  of 
it  When  finely  manufoctured,  it  sold  for  its 
weight  in  gold,  on  which  account  Aurdian  vrauhl 
not  allow  his  empress  to  have  even  a  sin^e  shawl 
of  purple  silk  (pallio  blaUeo  terieo^  Vopisc  Amrei, 
45).  The  use  of  silk  with  a  warp  of  linen  or  wool, 
called  tramoterioa  and  M&serua,  as  distinguished 
from  holoierioa^  was  permitted  under  many  restiie- 
tions.  About  the  end,  however,  of  the  third  cen- 
tury', silk,  especially  when  woven  with  a  waip  of 
inferior  value,  began  to  be  much  more  genoallf 
worn  both  by  men  and  women ;  and  the  coose- 
quence  was  that,  in  order  to  confine  the  enjoyment 
of  this  luxury  more  entirely  to  the  impertal  fomOj 
and  court,  private  perrons  were  fiirhulden  to  en- 
gage in  the  manufacture,  and  gold  and  sflken  bar* 
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len  (paragaadae)  vera  tllDved  to  be  made  <ndy 
in  tde  impcrlsl  gynucea.     [PaRIQAUDA.] 

TLs  prodaction  of  ni»  nlk  (|i*rBfo)  in  Enrope 
wu  fint  atlciDpled  under  Jutinisii,  A.  D.  £30. 
The  eggi  of  ^c  lilkwonnweraconvejed » Byan- 
tinm  in  tfa«  hollowiteinof  B  phmllram  "  Soinda," 
vhich  w»  probahiT  KhoMu  m  Littlt  Bnchuia,  by 
tome  monk),  who  W  learnt  ths  method  df  hatch- 
ing and  rearing  them.  Tha  vonn*  was  fed  wtUi 
the  leaf  of  the  Black  or  Common  Hulbeny  {mii- 
lurot.  Procop.  B.  GoU.  IT.  17;  Qljcai,  ^n.  it.  p. 
209  i  Zonae.  Am.  iIt.  p.  69,  ed.  Uu  Ctuige ;  Phot. 
DAL  p.  BO,  ed.  Roth.).  The  coltiTation  bol!i_  of 
thii  ■peciei  andof  the  White  Hulbetrj-,  the  breeding 
of  lilk-wonni,  and  the  manufiunire  of  their  pn- 


length   in   (b 
Sicily,  and  th 


lltcTly,  and  thence  extended  OTer  the  loulh  of  En- 
rope.  (Otto  Friiingen,  Hid.  Imp.  Fnd»r.  I  38 1 
Mao.  Comnenni,  ii.  8.)  The  proercn  of  tbii  im- 
portanl  branch  of  indiutry  was  however  greallj 
impeded  even  in  Oreeca  both  by  mmptnaij  lawi 
reatricting  the  SM  of  ailk  except  in  the  cburcb  ler- 
<rice  or  in  the  dceM  and  oraamenti  of  the  court, 
and  aln  by  tinea  and  pmbibitiDni  againtt  priiate 
lilk-milli,  and  by  other  atlerapti  to  regulate  the 
price  both  of  the  raw  and  manu&clured  article. 
It  wai  at  one  time  determined  that  the  bniineu 
ibonld  be  omed  on  lolely  by  the  imperial  trea- 
nuer.  Peter  Bftraamei,  probably  a  Phoenician, 
held  the  sfilce,  and  conducted  himtelf  in  the  moft 
oppreanie  mamier,  ao  that  the  lilk  trads  wai  mined 
both  in  Byxantinm  and  at  Tyre  and  Berytna,  whilit 
JuBtinian,  the  eropreea  Theodora,  and  their  trek- 
•orer  amaiaed  great  wealth  by  the  tnoDopoly. 
(Proeop.  Hilt.  Anxat.  26.)  The  »Uk»  woven  in 
Kurope  pTCTionaly  to  the  thirteenth  eattniy  were 
in  genera]  pbun  in  their  pittem.  Many  ot  thoie 
pnidaced  1^  the  indnitry  and  tade  of  the  Sem, 
I.  e.  the  lilk  manufactnren  of  the  interior  of  Alia, 
wen  highly  elaborate,  and  appear  to  have  been 
Teiy  limilar  in  their  pBltemi  and  ityle  of  omanent 
to  the  Penian  ihawli  of  modetn  limea.      [J.  Y.] 

SERRA,  rf™.SERRULA(irpiw).a«w.  It 
wBi  made  of  iron  (/emo,  Non.  Hare.  p.  333, 
ed.  Herceri ;  Jt  film  lamHU,  Ilid.  Otig.  xix.  19 ; 
Giars.  L  143).     The  form  of  the  larger  mm 


Vu|. 


t,  which  ii  taken  fi 


a  the  I 
miniature  in  tht 


the  aixth   .  , 

203.)  It  ii  of  the  kind  which  we  call  the  frame- 
law,  be«auie  it  ii  fixed  in  a  rectangular  bamp.  It 
wai  held  by  a  workman  (lerninM,  Sen.  Ejitl. 
£7)  at  each  end.  The  tine  woe  oaed  to  marie  the 
timber  in  order  to  guide  the  bw  (Sen.  EpiiL 
90)  ;  and  iti  movement  waa  hcilitated  by  driving 
wedgei  with  a  hammer  between  the  planki  (Umia 
lahi^)  or  riften  (trrdia).  (CoHppui,  de  Lamd. 
JumL  iv.  iS — IS.)  A  limilarrepreientalionof  the 
me  of  the  frame-taw  ii  given  in  a  painting  fannd 
at  HercnUnenm,  the  opecaton  being  winged  genii, 
ai  in  thie  woodeut  (Ant.  J'EraJ.  i.  tav.  3<)  ;  bat 
in  a  baa-rtliet  pnblithed  by  Micali  (tloL  or.  il 
Ztom.  ifM' Ann.  tav.  49)  the  two  HI wyen  wear  tnnia 
girt  round  the  waiit  like  thai  of  the  ihip-builder  in 
-^e  iroadcnt  at  p.  141.  The  woodcut  hen  intro- 
duced alio  ahowi  the  blade  of  the  >aw  detached 
from  id  fiatne,  with  a  ring  at  each  end  for  fixing 


fl 


^J 


laat-mentioned  figim  ia  refffeaented  a  hand-aaw 
adapted  u  be  nied  by  a  tingle  penon.  Thai  on 
the  left  il  Fran  the  aanM  Auienal  monmneot  at  tha 
blade  of  the  fnune-nvi  that  on  the  right  ii  tho 
fignn  of  an  ancient  &rTptiaa  aaw  cuurrud  in  tha 
Britith  Huienm.  Theie  nwi  (wmtai  imm- 
triatae)  wen  Died  to  divide  the  tmaller  lAjeela. 
Some  of  them,  called  lapi,  had  a  partiailar  uape^ 
by  which  they  wets  adapted  for  ampotatinf  tha 
bnnchei  of  tnei.     (Pallad.  da  Bt  RmA  I  43.) 

St  Jerome  («  /(.  xxviiL  27)  aeema  clearly  b 
allude  to  the  drcnlar  nw,  which  wai  ptsbably  naed, 
at  at  pnaent,  in  cutting  veneen  jfamimatfrtKlaim; 
Pliu.  H.N.  xvi.  43.  a. 34).  We  have  alio  tnti- 
mationt  of  the  oae  of  the  cvntn-bit,  and  we  find 
that  even  in  the  timeof  CEcsro  {pro  C^mit.  64)  it 
waa  employed  by  thiena. 

Pliny  {H.  If.  xxxn.  22.  a.  44)  mentioii  the  tue 
of  the  taw  in  the  ancient  Belgium  teg  cutting 
white  build ing.itoQS:  lome  of  the  oolitic  and  oa- 
taceona  rocka  an  itill  treated  in  the  lams  manner 
both  in  that  part  of  the  continent  and  in  the  aouth 
of  En^and.  In  tbia  caae  Pliny  mnitbeimderatood 
to  ipeak  of  a  proper  or  toothed  tav.  The  n« 
without  teeth  wa*  then  ued,  joit  aa  it  il  now,  by 
the  vorken  in  maible,  and  the  place  of  leclh  wai 
aoKilied,  according  to  the  bardneii  of  the  atmc, 
either  by  emery  or  by  varinua  kindi  of  and  of  in- 


thiam 


.    (Pl[n. 


y.AT.  I 


-I  fi.  1.  9.)     In 


the  ancient  artifieen  wen  able  to  ai 
ilaba  of  the  harden  rocka,  which  comeqaenllr 
the  higbett  poliab,  rach 
ai  granite,  porphyry,  Upii-laiuli,  and  amethnt 
'MoLA  ;  PAUBa.] 

The  nv  ii  an  initrument  of  high  antiquity,  ill 
invention   being    attributed    either   to    Daedalita 


(Plin.  I 


I  Sen.  J 


fimnd  the  je 
voodwith  i^ 
(Diod.  "■     ■ 


t  90).o, 
i  Ovid.  Afet  viiL 
dot,  who,  having 
and  divided  a  piece  of 
litata  the  teeth  in  iron, 
lie.  iv.  76  ;  Apollodor.  iiL  16.)     In  a  baa- 
lief  pnbliahed  by  Winckelmann  (JWon.  Itud.  ii. 
J,  94),  Daedalna   ii   repreiented  holdinB  a  aw 
qiproachjng  very  cloaely  in  fiam  to  the  Egypliaa 
«  above  delinest«l  [J.  V.] 

SERRATl  NUMMI.  [D«N*altl^p.  394,a..] 
SERTA,  nied  only  in  the  plural  (irr<(i/«, 
■t^Antf*a)y  a  feitAon  or  garland.  The  art  of 
caving  vicatha  ICorona^,  gailanda,  and  fea. 
□DB,  employed  a  dii^et  elate  of  penont  (eoro. 
irn  and  eonnarioa  ;  ort^anriXAroi,  TheophntI 
HP.  tL  8.  g  1  1  Plin.  ff.  A^.  xxL  3.  a.  1;  m 
rtfonnrA^iN),  who  andcavonrad  toeenUiwalt 
e  moat  beauUfnl  varieliai  of  lsa*M,  tf  tt^ncif 
S  V  8 
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■od  of  baitM,  w  ai  to  blend  ttiair  fbnni,  catvon, 
and  KxalM  (Vira.  Copa,  14,  3fi)  in  the  mutt  *grte- 
mbla  muma'.  Tbe  iiiiicied  woodcut  Uken  bam  ■ 
MRophuiu  at  RdDW  (Millin,  Oo^  JIfyft.  ii.  100), 
ihowi  a  MtODD  adapted  to  be  toipended  bj  meaiu 
of  tlie  Gllata  at  both  end*,  lu  eiBcmiliei  an 
ekiUnll;  ancawd  m  acanlhni-le&Ta :  iu  body  coa. 
aiiti  a^fweDtlj  of  lannl  or  bay,  togethec  with  a 
taofiuion  of  friiili,  mch  ai  appln,  pcwi,  poma- 
giaaatei,  bonchea  of  gnfiea,  and  ti-tonta.  At 
Atbenethavwaa  a  market,  called  rrifam^iKiiir 


It*  tbe  mannfutdte  and  nla  of  thia  daia  of  pro- 
dnetiona,  tho  meek  being  ptindpall;  perfbnned  by 
women  and  giria.     (Aistoph.  Tham  4£S.) 

Wben  B  prieit  waa  preparing  a  aaaiGce,  be  oftfli 
npeand  wilfa  ■  fbatoon  intoidod  to  be  placed  on 
the  door  of  the  temjje  (fiMafixmdt,  Viir,  Aeu.  ii. 
349;  Hinuaiirtti,iT.203  ;  Ja*.iiLa4  ;  Laimn,iL 
U4),  on  the  front  of  the  altar  (Virg.  Atm.  i.  417) 
or  Dna  the  h«d  of  the  Tictim.  Thai  in  the  Iliad 
(L  14, 38),  Chnfea  beaidea  the  gilded  iceplre 
which  denoted  hia  office  and  authority  caniei  a 
garland  in  honoor  of  ApoUo,  which  wai  probably 
winnd  about  the  aceptre.  (See  alee  Ariatoph.  Av. 
894,  Par,  948  ;  Collim.  A'jmi.  n  Ctr.  ii)  The 
ait  hen  deacribed  ii  aeen  in  the  annexed  woodcnt, 
which  ii  taken  fhnn  a  baa-retief  in  the  collection 
of  antiqnca  at  Inee-Blnndell,  and  repnaenti  a 
prielteM  lanytng  in  her  two  handa  n  feitoan  to 
aoapend  upon  the  dtmlar  temple  which  ii  peen  in 
ika  diataoco.    Aa  &t  featooM  nnsained  on  the 


I  leog  aftat  their  freahneH  had  departed, 
aoame  mj  combuatible.  The  temple  cf 
t  Ai|H  WM  deatni7ed  ' 


SERVITUTBS. 
their  bung  aet  on  fire.  (Thnc  n.  133.  |  3) 
Pane.  ii.  17.  S  7.)  The  gulaiida  on  funereal  Donn' 
'  FPB  for  a  year,  and  wcir  thm  ra- 
ill.  ii.  4.  46,  7.  32  ,-  Piopert  iiL  16. 
3S.)  The  funenl  pile  waa  alao  decorated  in  a 
■imjlac  manner,  but  with  an  appropriate  ehoioa  of 
plant!  and  flowera.    (Virg.  ^«.  It.  £0(i-) 

Feitooni  were  plead  upon  the  door-poata  of 
prirale  honiea  in  token  of  joy  and  aSection  (TibnIL 
I.  2.  14)  mon  eipeciaUj  on  occaidon  of  a  wed£iig 
(Lncan,  ii.  354.)  They  were  bung  abont  a  palace 
in  compliment  to  the  wealthy  poaaeeaor  (auertaio 
'  afria,  PnidtoL  at  Sgrnm.  a.  726) :  and  <h 
u  of  genanl  rejoicing  the  itieeta  of  a  ci^ 
imetimea  enliTened  with  tfaeae  iidendid  ai^ 
taatafbl  deaxatlooa.  (Uartial,  tL  79.  8.) 
The  amaller  gailanda  oc  anwna,  which  wen 
by  paraona  on  the  head  or  niand  the  neck, 
— •!moa  called  -rta.  (TiboU.  L  T.  S2.)  The 
waaiins  cnch  garlaoda  aoapendad  baa 
waa  adopted  by  the  aailT  Chriatiana. 
(Hin.  Felix,  38.)  {J.  T.I 

SEBVIA'NA  ACTIO.    tP>o"«™-] 
SETIVITUS.    [SlKlTDa.] 
SERVITUTES.    The  owner  of  a  thing  <n 
e  it  in  all  wayi  emuatent  with  hia  owneahip, 
d  he  an  prsTent  otben  fron  uaing  it  in  any  way 
that  ia  inconnatent  with  hia  fnll  enjoyiscot  of  it  aa 
If  the  owners  power  otk  the  thing  ia 
limited  eithei  way,  that  ia,  if  hia  mjoyiBant  S  it 
ibjeet  to  the  condign  of  not  doing  certun  acta 
irder  that  aome  other  penon  may  hare  the 
benefit  of  inch  Fbrbeannce,  or  to  the  eonditiai  of 
allowing  DtlicTd  to  do  certain  acta,  which  limit  hie 
complete  enjuyment  of  a  thing,  the  thing  i*  aid 
"  aerrira  "  to  be  lubiect  to  a  "  ■erritna."     Hbkc 
whan  a  thing  waa  Hid  aa  "  optima  maxima,''  thia 
waa  legally  underelood  to  mean  that  it  wai  war- 
ranted  free   from   Serritutee.     (Dig.  £0.   tit.  IG. 
-  ""   1 69 1  compare  Cic  Jt  Lta.  Agr.  iiL  2.)     The 
[ice  of  a  Serritae  muat  be  prored :  the  pev- 
iomption  ia  that  the  ground  ia  free  (libci)  tffi  it 
ii  ihown  to  be  eerrient.     SerTitatca  ara  alao  in- 
cluded in  the  terma  ^  Jura,"  and  ^  Jvrm  in  Rf," 
and  theae  tenni  are  o^^xued  to  Dominima  ea  cea- 
plete  ownenhipL     He  who  eierciaea  a   Omltua 
thovfbre  haa  not  the  animui  doanini,  not  area  in 
Iba  caaa  of  nanafcuctui,  for  the  Uioi&iictaariaa  ia 
narar  reeogiuiod  aa  owner  in  the  Ronan  Law.  Tbe 
technical  word  fbr  ownenhip,  when  the  uaaafanctaa 
ii  deducted  from  it,  i>  Pn^rietaa. 

A  man  can  only  baie  a  right  to  a  atrritaa  in 
another  penon^i  property ;  and  a  eerritna  an  ody 
be  in  a  corporeal  thing.  Viewed  with  reapect  to 
the  owner  of  the  thing,  a  Serritui  either  i  Haiili 
in  hii  being  reitrained  irota  doing  certvn  actt  te 
hia  pioperty,  which  othetwiie  he  mi^t  do  (ftr- 
nbu  qaat  ia  aoa  fadndo  axuubf  :  StrvUmt  a^H- 
tiva)  ;  or  it  oonaiata  in  hia  being  bound  to  allow 
eome  other  peraoa  to  do  aconsthing  to  tbe  pnqieny, 
which  (uch  peraon  might  otherwiee  be  pcersned 
from  doing  {mnitat  jaat  in  pi^imdo  comiMH  ,■ 
Sereiiut  q^lmuftaa).  A  Servitiii  never  cooaiate  in 
the  owner  of  the  lerrient  property  being  obliged  to 
do  anv  act  la  hii  property,  though  he  may  be  under 
an  obligatio  to  du  acta  vhich  are  neoeaaaiy  towarda 
the  enjoyment  of  the  Serritua.  (Dig.  B.  tit.  I.  a. 
15  i  PuchtH,  InM-li  25-Z,  note  t.) 
There  were  two  daoea  of  Serrilatea.  Eithei 
■ubjeet  a  definite  psam,  wba 
right,  in  which  aa*  ihij  >«i 
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fiilled  Penonal,  Penonaram ;  and  they  ceased 
witili  the  death  of  the  person:  the  expression 
**  personalis  servitus  "  was  used.  (Dig.  34.  tit.  3. 
B.  8.  §  3.)  Or  they  had  for  their  subject  another 
piece  of  property,  as  a  house  or  land,  and  the  per- 
son who  exercised  the  Servitus  exercised  it  in  re- 
spect of  his  right  to  the  house  or  land,  which  was 
its  subject  Serritutes  of  the  latter  kind  were 
called  Praedial,  Serritutes  Piaediorum  or  Rerum, 
or  Jura  Praediorum  (Gains,  ii.  17.  29 ;  Dig.  8.  tit. 
1.  s.  1)  ;  and  with  reference  to  their  special  kinds. 
Jura  aquarum,  &c.    (Cic  jxro  Oaeem,  26.) 

The  exercise  of  Personal  Serritutes,  of  which 
Usus  and  Ususfructus  were  the  principal,  was  al- 
ways connected  with  the  natural  possession  of  the 
thing ;  and  consequently  the  Quasi  Possessio  of 
such  Serritutes  had  a  close  resemblance  to  Posses- 
sio. [PossBssio.]  Servitutes  of  this  chiss  consisted 
solely  **  in  patiendo.** 

Praedial  servitutes  consisted  both  **  in  patiendo,^* 
and  **in  non  ^endo.**  Those  which  consisted 
**  in  patiendo  ^  comprised  either  such  acts  as  a  per- 
son might  do,  by  virtue  of  the  Servitus,  which  acts 
had  omy  mediately  a  reference  to  another  piece  of 
land,  as  in  the  case  of  a  Jus  Itineris  ;  or  such  acts 
as  a  man  might  do,  with  immediate  reference  to 
another  piece  of  land,  as  Jus  tigni  immittendi, 
and  the  like.  Those  which  consisted  **  in  non 
faciendo**  on  the  part  of  the  owner  were  acts 
which  another  possessor  of  a  piece  of  land  could 
require  the  owner  of  the  servient  property  not  to 
do,  but  which  except  for  the  servitus,  the  owner 
might  da 

Personal  servitutes  were  Usus,  Ususfructus, 
Habitatio,  and  Operae  servorum  et  AnimaliunL 

Habitatio  or  tne  right  of  living  in  another  per- 
son's house  resembled  the  ususfructus  or  usus 
aediuuL  But  it  was  not  lost  as  ususfructus  and 
usus  were,  by  capitis  diminutio  or  neglect  to  exer- 
cise the  right.  Also,  it  consisted  in  the  right  to 
inhabit  some  definite  part  of  a  house  only,  and  not 
the  whole  ;  the  habitatio  could  be  sold  or  let.  If 
it  was  a  donatio  inter  vivos,  it  could  be  set  aside 
by  the  heredes  of  the  giver.  (Dig.  7.  tit.  8.  Ds 
Usu  et  ffabiiatione;  Dig.  39.  tit.  5.  s.  27,  32 ; 
Inst  2.  tit  6.) 

Operae  servorum  et  animalium  consisted  in  a 
man  having  a  right  to  the  use  and  services  of 
another  person^  slave  or  beast,  so  long  as  the  slave 
or  beast  lived.  The  servitus  continued  after  the 
death  of  the  person  entitled  to  it,  and  was  not  lost 
by  a  capitis  diminutio  nor  by  neglect  to  exercise  it 
This  is  called  by  Gains  (iL  32)  **  the  Ususfructus 
hominum  et  cetemrum  animalium.** 

Praedial  Servitutes  imply  the  existence  of  two 
contiguous  pieces  of  land  (praedia),  one  of  which 
owes  a  servitus  to  the  other  {tervUuiem  debet^ 
praedium^  fmdva  wervient) ;  and  the  servitus  is 
said  to  be  due  (debert)  frt)m  the  one  to  the  other. 
The  name  of  praedium  dominans  which  is  now 
often  used  to  designate  the  praedium  to  which  the 
servitus  is  due,  is  a  modem  invention.  It  is  of 
the  nature  of  a  Servitus  to  be  an  advantage  to  the 
land  to  which  it  belongs:  it  must  be  something 
that  in  some  way  increases  its  value.  It  must  also 
be  a  thing  that  is  permanently  to  the  advantage  of 
the  dominant  praedium ;  for  it  is  said  **  omnes  ser- 
vitutes pniedionun  perpetuas  causas  habere  debent  ^ 
(Panlus,  Dig.  8.  tit  2.  s.  8),  which  means  there  is 
a  continnous  adaptation  of  the  servient  to  the  use 
yi  the  dominant  tenement    The  Servitus  is  con- 
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sidered  as  belonging  to  the  dominant  piaedinm  b 
such  a  sense  that  it  cannot  be  alienated  withont 
the  praedium  nor  pledged  nor  let 

Praedial  Servitutes  were  either  Praediorum  (Tr- 
banorum  or  Rusticorum.  But  the  word  Servitus 
has  a  double  meaning,  according  as  we  view  it  as  a 
right  or  a  duty.  The  Servitus  of  a  Praedium  Rus- 
ticum  or  Urbanum  is,  in  the  former  sense,  thn 
servitus  which  belongs  to  a  particular  Praedium,  as 
a  right :  in  the  latter  sense  it  is  the  servitus  which 
some  particular  Praedium  owes,  as  a  duty.  When 
the  two  Praedia  are  contemplated  together  in  their 
mutual  relations  of  right  and  duty,  the  word  Ser- 
vitus expresses  the  whole  relation.  Servitutes  Ur- 
banae  are  those  which  are  fw  the  advantage  of  an 
edifice  as  such,  whether  the  advantage  is  derived 
from  another  building  or  simply  a  piece  of  land  ; 
Rusticae  are  those  which  are  for  the  advantage  of 
a  piece  of  ground,  as  such,  and  mainly  for  the 
benefit  of  agriculture.  **  Urbanum  praedium  non 
locus  facit,  sed  materia.**  (Ulp.  Dig.  50.  tit  16. 
s.  198.) 

The  following  are  the  principal  Servitutes  Ur- 
banae: — 1.  Oneris  ferendi,  or  the  right  which  a 
man  has  to  use  the  edifice  or  wall  of  his  neighbour 
to  support  his  own  edifice.  The  owner  of  the 
servient  property  viras  consequently  bound  to  keq> 
it  in  repair  so  that  it  should  be  adequate  to  dis- 
charge iU  duty.  (Dig.  8.  tit  5.  s.  6.)  2.  Tigni 
immittendi,  or  the  right  of  planting  a  beam  in  or 
upon  a  neiffhbour*ft  wall.  3.  Projiciendi,  or  the 
right  of  addmg  something  to  a  man*s  edifice,  though 
it  shall  project  into  the  open  space  which  is  above 
his  neighbour*s  grounds.  4.  Stillicidii,  or  flnminis 
recipiendi  or  immittendL  This  servitus  was  either 
a  right  which  a  man  had  for  tlie  rain  water  to  run 
from  his  house  upon  and  through  his  neighbour's 
premises,  or  a  ri^ht  to  draw  such  water  from  his 
neighbour's  premises  to  his  own.  The  technical 
meaning  of  Stillicidium  is  rain  in  drops ;  when 
collected  in  a  flowing  body  it  is  Flumen.  (Varro, 
de  Lmg.  LaL  v.  27,  ed.  MUIler ;  Cic  de  Or.  i. 
38.)  5.  Altius  non  tollendi,  or  the  duty  which  a 
man  owed  not  to  build  his  house  higher  than  its 
present  elevation,  or  the  duty  of  the  owner  of  a 
piece  of  land  not  to  raise  his  edifice  above  a  cer- 
tain height,  in  order  that  the  owner  of  some 
other  house  might  have  the  advantage  of  such 
forbearance.  If  a  man  viras  released  fi:t>m  this 
duty  by  his  neighbour,  he  obtained  a  new  right, 
which  was  the  Jus  altius  tollendi.  In  like  man- 
ner, a  man  whose  ground  was  released  from  the 
Servitus  Stillicidii,  was  said  to  have  the  servitus 
stillicidii  non  recipiendi  This  was  not  strictly 
accurate  language,  for  if  a  servitus  is  defined  to  be 
some  limitation  of  the  usual  rights  of  ownership,  a 
recovery  of  these  rights  or  a  release  from  the  duties 
which  is  implied  by  the  possession  of  these  rights 
by  another,  merely  gives  the  complete  efeccise  of 
ownership  and  so  destroys  all  notion  of  a  Servitus. 
Still  such  was  the  language  of  the  Roman  Jurists, 
and  accordingly  we  find  enumerated  among  the 
Urbanae  Servitutes  (Dig.  8.  tit  2.  s.  2),  *•  Stilli- 
cidium  avertcndi  in  tectum  vel  aream  vicini  aut 
non  avertendl**  6.  Senitus  ne  Luminibus, and ne 
Prospectui  ofiiciatur,  or  the  duty  which  a  man  owes 
to  his  neighbour's  land  not  to  obstruct  his  light  or 
his  prospect  (see  Gaius,  iL  31 ;  Cic.  de  Or,  i  39)  ; 
and  Servitus  Luminum  or  Prospectus,  or  the  duty 
of  a  man  to  allow  his  neighbour  to  make  openinfo 
into  his  premises,  as  in  a  common  wall  for  insiancf 
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to  get  light  or  a  proipect  It  was  a  Servitiis  the 
object  of  which  was  to  procure  light,  whereas  the 
ne  officiatur  was  to  prevent  the  destroying  of  light 
(Dig.  8.  tit  2.  s.  4.  40.)  Bat  there  are  different 
opinions  as  to  the  meaning  of  Senritos  Luminmn. 
7.  Servitus  Stercolinii,  or  the  right  of  placing  dung 
against  a  neighbour's  wall,  &c.  8.  Servitus  fumi 
immittendi,  or  the  right  of  sending  one^  smoke 
through  a  neighbour's  chimney.  9.  S^itus  cloacae, 
or  the  right  to  a  drain  or  sewer  from  a  man's  land 
or  house  through  a  neighbour's  land  or  house. 

The  following  are  the  principal  Servitntes  Ru8- 
ticae :  —  1.  Serviti^  Itineris,  or  the  right  to  a  foot- 
path through  another  man's  ground  or  to  ride 
through  on  horseback  or  in  a  sella  or  lectica,  for  a 
man  in  such  cases  was  said  ire  and  not  o^ere. 
Viewed  with  referrace  to  the  person  who  exercised 
the  right,  this  Servitus  was  properly  called  Jus 
eundi  (Gains,  iv.  3.)  2.  Actus  or  Agendi,  or  the 
right  of  driving  a  beast  or  carriaffe  through  another 
man's  land.  £  Viae  or  the  right  eundi  et  agendi 
et  ambulandl  Via  of  course  included  the  other 
two  Servitutes ;  and  it  was  distinguished  from  them 
by  its  width,  which  was  defined  by  the  Twelve 
Tables.  (Dig.  8.  tit  3.  s.  8.)  The  width  of  an 
Iter  or  Actus  might  be  a  matter  of  evidence,  and 
if  it  was  not  determined,  it  was  settled  by  an 
arbiter.  If  the  width  of  a  Via  was  not  determined, 
its  width  was  taken  to  be  the  legal  width  (latUudo 
hgitima).  In  the  work  De  Coloniis,  attributed  to 
Frontinus,  the  phrase  **  iter  popu^o  debetur  or  non 
debetur  "  frequently  occurs.  vVben  ^  iter  debetur  " 
occurs,  the  width  of  the  iter  is  given  in  feet  It 
seems  that  in  the  assignment  of  the  lands  in  these 
instances,  the  lands  were  made  **  servire  populo," 
for  the  purposes  of  a  road.  4.  Servitus  pascendi 
or  the  right  of  a  man  in  respect  of  the  ground  to 
which  his  cattle  are  attached,  to  pasture  them 
on  another's  ground.  5.  Servitus  aquaeductus  or 
ducendi  aquam  per  fimdum  alienum.  There  were 
also  other  Servitntes  as  Aquae  haustus,  Pecoris 
ad  aquam  iq)pulsus,  Calcis  coquendae,  and  Arenae 
fodiendae.  If  a  Publicus  locus  or  a  Via  publica 
faitervened,  no  servitus  aquaeductus  could  be  im- 
posed, but  it  was  necessary  to  apply  to  the  Prin- 
ceps  for  permission  to  form  an  aquaeductus  across 
a  public  road.  The  intervention  of  a  Sacer  et 
religiosus  locus  was  an  obstacle  to  imposing  an 
Itineris  servitus,  for  no  Servitus  could  be  due  to 
any  person  on  ground  which  was  sacer  or  reli- 
giosus. 

A  Servitus  Negativa  could  be  acquired  by  mere 
contract ;  and  it  seems  the  better  opinion  that  a 
Servitus  Affirmativa  could  be  so  acquired,  and  that 
quasi  possessio,  at  least  in  the  later  periods,  was 
not  necessary  in  order  to  establish  the  Jus  Servi- 
tutis,  but  only  to  give  a  right  to  the  Publiciaiia  in 
rem  actio.  (Gains,  iL  30, 31 ;  Savigny,  £ku  Redd 
de$  Besiixes.)  The  phrases  **  aquae  jus  consti- 
tuere,"  **  servitutem  ftmdo  imponere,"  occur  (Ci& 
ad  Qttini,  iii.  1.  c  2).  According  to  Gains,  Servi- 
tutes Urbanae  could  only  be  transferred  by  the 
In  jiue  cessio :  Servitutes  Rusticae  could  be  trans- 
ferred by  Mancipatio  also.     (Gaius,  ii.  29.) 

A  Servitus  might  be  established  by  Testament 
(Servitui  Legata^  Dig.  33.  tit  3),  and  the  right  to 
it  was  acquired  when  the  '*  dies  legati  cessit " 
[Lboatum]  ;  but  tradition  was  necessary  in  order 
to  give  a  right  to  the  Publiciana  in  rem  actio.  A 
Senritus  could  be  established  by  the  decision  of  a 
judex  in  the  Judicium  Familiae  erciscundae,  Com- 
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muni  dividundo,  and  in  a  case  where  tlie  Jndes 
adjudicated  the  Proprietas  to  one  and  the  Usus- 
fructus  to  another  (Dig.  7.  tit  1.  s.  6).  Servitotef 
could  also  be  acquired  by  the  Pra^criptio  loogi 
temporis.  (Cod.  7.  tit  33.  s.  12.)  Ajx  obMoie  and 
corrupt  passage  of  Cicero  {ad  AtL  xr.  26)  Mems 
to  allude  to  the  possibility  of  acquiring  a  right  to  a 
Servitus  by  use ;  as  to  which  a  Lex  Scribonia  made 
a  change.  [Lsx  Scribonia.]  Quasi  senitndei  were 
sometimes  simply  founded  on  positive  enactmenta, 
which  linkited  the  owner  of  a  property  in  hs  enjoy* 
ment  (Nov.  22.  c  46.  s.  2) ;  and  othen  were  con- 
sidered as  **  vdut  jure  impositae^  (Dig.  39.  tiL  3. 
8.  1.  §  23 ;  and  Dig.  43.  tit  27,  Ds  Arboribm 
(hedeiidis.) 

A  ^nrituB  might  be  released  (rsmtttO  to  the 
owner  of  the  Fundus  serviens  (Dig.  8.  tit  I.  a.  14) ; 
or  it  might  be  surrendered  by  allowing  the  owner 
of  the  Fundus  Serviens  to  do  certain  acta  upon  it, 
which  were  inconsistent  with  the  continMncy  of 
the  Servitus.  (Dig.  8.  tit  6.  s.  8.)  If  both  the 
dominant  and  the  servient  land  came  to  beloig  to 
one  owner,  the  Senritntes  were  cxtingniahed  ; 
there  was  a  Confiisio.  (Dig.  8.  tit  6.  a.  1.)  If  the 
separate  owners  of  two  separate  estates,  josntly 
acquired  an  estate  which  was  serrient  to  the  two 
separate  estates,  the  Servitutes  were  not  extin- 
guished ;  but  they  were  extinguished  if  the  joint 
owners  of  a  dominant  estate,  jointly  acquired  the 
servient  estate.  (Dig.  8.  tit  3.  s.  27.)  A  nsa- 
fructus  was  extinguished  when  the  Uaufriictua- 
rius  acquired  the  Proprietas  of  the  thii^  A 
Servitus  was  extinguished  by  the  extinction  of  the 
object,  but  if  the  servient  object  was  restored,  the 
servitus  was  also  restored.  (Dig.  8.  tit  2.  s.  20  ; 
tit  6.  s.  14.)  A  servitus  was  extmguished  by  the 
extinction  of  the  subject,  as  in  the  case  of  a  Per- 
sonal Servitude  with  the  death  of  the  person  who 
was  intitled  to  it ;  and  in  the  case  of  Praedial  Ser- 
vitutes with  the  destruction  of  the  dominant  anb- 
ject,  but  they  were  revived  with  its  revival :  fat 
instance,  if  a  building  to  which  a  servitude  be- 
longed, was  pulled  down  in  order  to  be  reboilt, 
and  if  it  was  rebuilt  in  the  same  form,  the  aervi- 
tude  revived  (Paulus,  Dig.  8.  tit  2.  s.  20.  §  2 ; 
Moore  V.  Rawson,  3  B.  &  Cr.  332).  A  Servitns 
might  be  extinguished  by  not  using  it  There  is 
a  case  in  the  Digest  (8.  tit  3.  s.  35)  of  the  switas 
of  a  spring,  the  use  of  which  had  been  intenupted 
by  the  temporary  failure  of  the  spring,  and  a  re- 
script of  Augustus  on  the  matter.  According  to 
the  old  law,  Ususfrnctus  and  Usus  were  loil, 
through  not  exereising  the  right,  in  two  yean  in 
the  case  of  things  immoveable,  and  in  one  year  is 
the  case  of  things  moveable.  In  Justinian'k  legis- 
lation Ususfiructus  and  Usus  were  only  loot  by  not 
exercising  the  right,  when  there  had  been  a  Usa- 
capio  libertatis  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the 
thing  or  the  ownership  had  been  acquired  by  Usa> 
capion.    (Cod.  .3.  tit  33.  s.  16.  §  1,  and  tit  34. 

8.13.) 

Servitutes  might  be  Uie  subjects  of  Actiones  in 
rem.  (Dig.  7.  tit  6  ;  8.  tit  5.)  An  Actio  Coo- 
fessoria  or  Vindicatio  Servitutis  had  for  its  object 
the  establishing  the  right  to  a  Servitus,  and  it 
could  only  be  brought  by  the  owner  of  the  doini> 
nant  land,  when  it  was  due  to  land.  The  object 
of  the  action  was  the  establishment  of  the  right, 
damages,  and  security  against  future  distarhwux 
in  the  exercise  of  the  rignt ;  and  the  action  migb't 
be  not  only  sgauist  the  owner  of  the  cervkitt 
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thin^  but  against  uaj  penon  who  impeded  the 
exercise  of  ue  right.  The  plaintiff  had  of  coune 
to  prore  his  title  to  the  Serntos.  The  Actio  Ne- 
gatoria  or  Vindicatio  libertatis,  might  be  brought 
by  the  owner  of  the  property  upiinst  any  person 
who  claimed  a  Seiritus  in  it  The  object  was  to 
establish  the  freedom  of  the  property  from  the 
servitus,  for  damages,  and  for  security  to  the  owner 
against  future  disturbance  in  the  exercise  of  his 
ownership.  The  plaintiff  had  of  ooone  to  prove 
his  ownership  and  the  defendant  to  prove  his  title 
to  the  Senritus.    (Qaius,  ir.  3  ;  Dig.  8.  tit  5.) 

In  the  case  of  Personal  Servitudes,  the  Inter- 
dicts were  just  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  proper 
Possession  ;  the  Interdict  which  was  applied  in 
the  case  of  proper  Possession,  was  here  applied  as 
a  Utile  Interdictum.  (JFrng.  Vat,  90,  as  emended 
by  Savigny.) 

In  the  case  of  Praedial  Servitudes,  we  must 
first  consider  the  Positive.  In  the  first  class,  the 
acquisition  of  the  Juris  Quasi  Possessio  is  effected 
by  an  act  which  is  done  simply  as  an  exercise  of 
the  Right,  independent  of  any  other  right  The 
interference  witu  the  exercise  of  the  right  was  pre- 
vented by  Interdicts  applicable  to  the  several  cases. 
A  person  who  was  disturbed  in  exercising  a  Jus 
Itineris,  Actus,  Viae  by  any  person  whatever, 
whether  the  owner  of  the  servient  land  or  any 
other  person,  had  a  right  to  the  Interdict:  the 
object  of  this  Interdict  was  protection  against  the 
disturbance,  and  compensation :  its  effect  was  ex- 
actly like  that  of  the  Interdict  Uti  possidetis. 
Another  Interdict  applied  to  the  same  objects  as 
the  preceding  Interdict,  but  its  object  was  to 
protect  the  person  intitled  to  the  servitdde  from 
being  disturbed  by  the  owner  while  he  was  putting 
the  way  or  road  in  a  condition  fit  for  use. 

There  were  various  other  Interdicts  as  in  the 
ease  c^  the  Jus  aquae  quotidianae  vel  aestivae 
ducendae  (Dig.  43.  tit  20)  ;  in  the  case  of  the  re- 
pair of  water  passages  (43.  tit  21,  de  rhnt) ;  in 
the  ease  of  the  Jus  aquae  hauriendae  (43.  tit  22). 

The  second  class  of  Positive  Servitudes  consists 
in  the  exercise  of  the  servitude  in  connection  with 
the  possession  of  another  piece  of  property.  The 
Interdicts  applicable  to  this  case  are  explained 
under  the  third  class,  that  of  Native  Servitudes. 

In  the  case  of  Negative  Servitudes  there  are  only 
two  modes  in  which  the  Juris  quasi  Possessio  can 
be  acquired :  1,  when  the  owner  of  the  servient 
property  attempts  to  do  some  act,  which  the  owner 
of  the  dominant  property  considers  inconsistent 
with  his  Servitus,  and  is  prevented ;  2,  by  any 
legal  act  which  is  capable  of  transferring  the  Jus 
Servitutis.  The  possession  is  lost  when  uie  owner 
of  the  sorient  property  does  an  act  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  Right  The  Possession  of  the  Servi- 
tudes of  the  second  and  third  class  was  protected 
by  the  Interdict  Uti  possidetis.  There  was  a 
special  interdict  about  sewers  {De  Cloads^  Dig. 
43.  tit  23). 

It  has  been  stated  that  Quasi-servitudes  were 
sometimes  founded  on  positive  enactments.  These 
were  not  Servitutes  properly  so  called,  for  they 
were  limitations  of  the  exercise  of  ownership  made 
for  the  public  benefit  The  only  cases  of  the  limi- 
tation of  the  exercise  of  ownership  by  positive 
enactment,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Pandect, 
are  reducible  to  three  principal  classes.  The  first 
class  comprehends  the  limitation  of  ownership  on 
itligioQa  gronndi.    To  this  daai  belongs  Finis,  or 
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a  space  of  five  feet  in  width  between  adjoining  es- 
tates, which  it  was  not  permitted  to  cultivate. 
This  intermediate  space  was  sacred  and  it  was 
used  by  the  owners  of  the  adjoining  lands  for  sa- 
crifice. To  this  class  also  belongs  the  rule,  that  if 
a  man  had  buried  a  dead  body  on  the  land  of  an- 
other without  his  consent,  he  could  not  as  a  oeneral 
rule  be  compelled  to  remove  the  body,  but  ne  was 
bound  to  make  recompence.  (Dig.  11.  tit  7*  s.  2. 
7,  8.)  The  second  class  comprehends  rules  relat- 
ing to  police.  According  to  the  Twelve  Tables 
every  owner  of  land  in  the  city  was  required  to 
leave  a  space  of  two  feet  and  a  half  vacant  all 
round  any  edifice  that  he  erected :  this  was  called 
legitimum  spatium,  legitimus  modus.  'Conse- 
quently between  two  adjoining  houses  there  must 
be  a  vacant  space  of  five  feet  This  law  was  no 
doubt  often  neglected,  for  after  the  fire  in  Nero's 
reign  (Tacit  ^mi.  xv.  43),  it  was  forbidden  to 
buUd  houses  with  a  common  wall  (ooaumtiMO  pane' 
ttm) ;  and  the  old  legitimum  spatium  was  a^|ain 
required  to  be  obsoved  ;  and  it  is  referred  to  m  a 
rescript  of  Antoninus  and  Verus.  (Dig.  8.  tit  2. 
s.  14.)  This  class  also  comprehends  rules  as  to  the 
height  and  form  of  buildings.  Augustus  (Sueton. 
Octeo.  89)  fixed  the  height  at  seventy  feet ;  Nero 
also  after  the  great  fire  made  some  regnlatiou 
with  the  view  of  limiting  the  height  of  honseii 
Trajan  fixed  the  greatest  height  at  sixty  feet 
These  rwulations  were  general,  and  had  no  refer- 
ence to  ue  convenience  of  persons  who  possessed 
adjoining  houses :  they  had  Uiereforeno  relation  at 
all  to  the  Servitutes  altius  toUendi  and  non  toUendi 
as  some  writers  suppose.  The  rule  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  which  forbade  the  removing  a  **tignum 
ftutivnm  aedibus  vel  vineis  junctum,**  had  for  its 
object  the  preventing  of  accidents.  (Dig.  47.  tit  3.) 
Another  rule  dechured  that  the  owners  of  lands 
which  were  adjoining  to  public  aquaeducts  should 
permit  materials  to  be  taken  from  their  lands  for 
these  public  purposes,  but  should  receive  a  proper 
compoisation.  The  Twelve  Tab{es  forbade  the 
burning  or  interring  of  a  dead  body  in  the  city  ; 
and  this  rule  was  enforced  by  a  Lex  Duilia.  In 
the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius  this  rule  prevailed 
both  in  Rome  and  other  cities. 

The  third  dass  of  limitations  had  for  its  object 
the  promotion  of  Agriculture.  It  comprised  the 
rules  rehiting  to  Aqua  Pluvia,  and  to  the  Tignum 
Junctum  in  the  case  of  a  vineyard  ;  and  it  gave  a 
man- permission  to  go  on  his  neighbour^  premises 
to  gather  the  fruits  which  had  fidlen  thereon  from 
his  trees  ;  with  this  limitation  that  he  could  only 
go  every  third  day.  (Dig.  43.  tit  28,  De  Ghnde 
kyeiida.)  The  Twelve  Tables  enacted  that  if  a 
neighbour's  tree  hung  over  into  another  person's 
land,  that  person  might  trim  it  to  the  height  of 
fifteen  feet  frvm  the  ground  {quindedtn  pedes  ailitit 
mm  subUicaior),  The  rule  was  a  Iknitation  of 
ownership,  but  not  a  limitation  of  the  ownership 
of  the  tree-owner :  it  was  a  limitation  of  the  owner- 
ship of  the  land-owner  ;  for  it  allowed  his  neigh- 
bour's tree  to  overhang  his  ground,  provided  there 
were  no  branches  less  than  fifte«i  feet  from  the 
ground. 

With  these  exceptions,  some  of  which  were  of 
great  antiquity,  ownership  in  Roman  Law  must  be 
considered  as  unlimited.  These  limitations  also 
had  no  reference  to  the  convenience  of  individuals 
who  had  adjoining  houses  or  lands.  With  respect 
to  neighbours  the  law  allowed  them  to  regulate  thcii 
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mutiial-  mtatesta  as  they  pleased,  and  accordingly  a 
nan  eould  agree  to  allow  a  neighbour  to  derive 
a  certain  benefit  from  his  land  which  their  prozi- 
mity  rendered  deniable  to  him,  or  he  eould  agree 
to  abstain  from  certain  acts  on  his  land  for  the 
benefit  of  his  neighbour^  land.  The  law  gave 
feroe  to  these  agreements  under  the  name  of  Servi- 
tutes,  and  assimilated  the  benefits  of  them  to  the 
right  of  ownership  by  attaching  to  them  a  right  of 
action  like  that  which  an  owner  enjoyed. 

This  Tiew  of  the  limitation  of  ownership 
among  the  Romans  by  positire  enactment  is  from 
a  valuable  essay  by  Dirksen,  Utber  die  gesetsdidun 
bnekranktuigmdeiE^mikitnUj  Ac  Zeit$ckr^\(A,  ii. 

(Gains,  li.  28—33  ;  Inst  2.  tit  3—5  ;  Dig.  7 
and  8 ;  Cod.  8.  tit  38,  34.) 

This  sketch  may  be  completed  by  reference  to 
the  fbIlowii»  works  and  the  authorities  quoted  in 
them  :  BCackeldey,  Lehrbuek,  Ac  12th  ed. ;  Miih- 
lenbruch,  Dodrma  Pandedarum,  p.  268,  &c ; 
Savigny,  Das  RedU  da  Bsstitoec,  Juris  Qiteui  Pom- 
•esito,  p.  525,  5th  ed. ;  Von  der  BeddUtng  der 
Servihdem  durek  timpU  Vertrag  mtd  St^MdaHon, 
▼on  Hasse,  Rhetn.  Mus.  fUr  Jnrispnidenz,  Enter 
Jahrgamg ;  Von  dem  VerhHUmin  des  EigenAwna 
xn  dem  SeroUmten^  von  Puchta,  Bhein,  Mus,  Erd, 
Jakrg, ;  Schenrl,  Bemerhmgen  zur  Ukre  eon  den 
aerviiuten^  Zeiitekrifi,  dfce.,  xii  p.  237  ;  Puchta, 
fnti.  \l  §  252.  [O.  L.} 

SERVUS  (Orbbk).  The  Greek  SovAor,  like 
the  Latin  sermt,  corresponds  to  the  usual  meaning 
of  our  word  slave.  Slavery  existed  almost  through- 
out the  whole  of  Greece  ;  and  Aristotle  (PoUL  L  8) 
says  that  a  complete  household  is  that  which  con- 
sists of  slaves  and  fi^men  {oUtla  8i  t^Aciot  in 
JioiiXuv  Kui  iX§vS4pup\  and  he  defines  a  slave  to 
be  a  living  working-tool  and  possession.  ('O  SovAos 
ffA^uXor  ipyoMfov,  EikicNuxnn.  viii.  13  ;  6  SoDAof 
rr^fui  ri  l/^x^''*  Polii,  i*  4.)  None  of  the  Greek 
philosophers  evor  seem  to  have  objected  to  slavery 
as  a  thing  morally  wrong ;  Plato  in  his  perfect 
state  only  desires  that  no  Greeks  should  be  made 
slaves  by  Greeks  {de  R^.  v.  p.  469),  and  Aristotle 
defends  the  justice  of  the  institution  on  the  ground 
of  a  diversity  of  race,  and  divides  mankind  into 
the  free  (Aci(0cpoi)  and  those  who  are  slaves  by 
nature  (o/  ^iftrti  SoOAoi)  :  under  the  latter  de- 
scription he  appears  to  have  regarded  all  barba- 
rians in  the  Greek  sense  of  the  word,  and  there- 
fore considers  their  slavery  justifiable. 

In  the  most  ancient  times  there  are  said  to  have 
been  no  slaves  in  Greece  (Herod,  vi.  137  ;  Phere- 
crat  ap,  Athen.  vi.  p.  263,  b),  but  we  find  them  in 
the  Homeric  poems,  though  by  no  means  so  gene- 
rally as  in  later  times.  They  are  usually  prisoners 
taken  in  war  (SopidAarroi),  who  serve  their  con- 
querors :  but  we  also  read  as  well  of  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  slaves  (Od,  xv.  483).  They  were  how- 
ever at  that  time  mostly  confined  to  the  houses  of 
the  wealthy. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  slavery  among  the 
Greeks.  One  species  arose  when  the  inhabitants 
of  a  country  were  subdued  by  an  invading  tribe  and 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  serfs  or  bondsmen :  they 
lived  upon  and  cultivated  the  land  which  their 
masters  had  appropriated  to  themselves,  and  paid 
them  a  certain  rent  They  also  attended  their 
masters  in  war.  Th^y  could  not  be  sold  out  of  the 
country  or  separated  from  their  fiunilies,  and  could 
acquire  property.  Such  were  the  Helots  of  Sparta 
[Hblotxs],  the  Penestae  of  Thessaly  [PBNXt^ 
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tab],  the  Bithynians  at  B3rzantium,  the  CillicyTii 
at  Syracuse,  the  Mariandyni  at  Heradea  in  Foe- 
tus, the  Aphamiotae  in  Crete.  [Cosvl]  The 
other  species  of  slavery  consisted  of  domestic  slaves 
acquired  by  purchase  (hfyvpAmrroi  or  Xf^M'^'Wroi, 
see  Isocr.  Platae,  p.  300,  ed.  Steph.),  who  mete 
entirely  the  property  of  their  masters,  and  could 
be  disposed  of  li^e  any  other  goods  and  chattels : 
these  were  the  SovAoi  properly  so  called,  and  wes« 
the  kind  of  slaves  that  existed  at  Athens  and 
Corinth.  In  commercial  cities  slaves  were  veiy 
numerous,  as  they  performed  the  work  of  the  arti- 
sans and  manufiuturers  of  modem  towns.  In 
poorer  republics,  which  had  little  or  no  capital,  and 
which  subsisted  wholly  by  agriculture,  they  would 
be  few :  thus  in  Phocis  and  Locris  there  are  aid 
to  have  been  originally  no  domestic  slaves.  (A  then, 
vi.  p.264,c  ;  Clinton,  F.^.  voLu.  pp.411,  412.) 
The  majority  of  slaves  was  purchased  ;  few  oom- 
paratively  were  bom  in  the  fiimily  of  the  masto, 
partly  because  the  number  of  female  slaves  was 
very  small  in  comparison  with  the  male,  and  partly 
because  the  cohabitation  of  slaves  was  disoounged, 
as  it  was  considered  cheaper  to  purchase  than  to 
rear  slaves.  A  slave  bom  in  the  house  of  a  master 
was  called  o2jc<(Tf>i^,  in  contradistinctian  to  oDe 
purchased,  who  was  called  chcirjis.  (Ammon.  and 
Suid.  9.  o.)  If  both  the  fiither  and  mother  were 
slaves,  the  oflbpring  was  called  iLfi^havKos  (Ens- 
tath.  ad  Od,  \L  290):  if  the  parents  were  ol- 
K6rpi€ts,  the  oiFspring  was  called  otirvrpfCoias. 
(Pollux,  iii.  76.) 

It  was  a  recognized  rale  of  Greek  national  law 
that  the  persons  of  those  who  were  taken  priaooen 
in  war  became  the  property  of  the  conqueror  (Xen 
Qt.  vii.  5.  §  73),  but  it  was  the  practice  for 
Greeks  to  give  liberty  to  those  of  their  own  natioa 
on  payment  of  a  ransom.  Consequently  almost  all 
slaves  in  Greece,  with  the  exception  of  the  scrfr 
abovementioned,  were  barbarians.  It  appears  to 
follow  from  a  passage  in  Timaeus  (c^  Alien,  vi 
p.  265,  b)  that  the  Chians  were  the  first  who  car- 
ried on  the  slave  trade,  where  the  slaves  were  more 
numerous  than  in  any  other  place,  except  Sparta, 
that  is  in  comparison  with  the  free  inhabitants. 
(Thuc.  viii.  40.)  In  the  early  ages  of  Gieeoe,  a 
great  number  of  slaves  was  obtained  by  pirates, 
who  kidnapped  persons  on  the  coasts,  but  the  chief 
supply  seems  to  have  come  from  the  Oredk  eolooies 
in  Asia  Minor,  who  had  abundant  opportiinities  of 
obtaining  them  from  their  own  neighbourhood  and 
the  interior  of  Asia.  A  considerable  number  of 
slaves  also  came  from  Thrace,  where  the  parenti 
frequently  sold  their  children.  (Herod,  v.  6.) 

At  Athens,  as  well  as  in  oiher  states,  there  was 
a  regnUr  slave  market,  called  the  k6kKos  (Harpo- 
crat  s.  e.),  because  the  slaves  stood  rovmd  in  a 
circle.  They  were  also  sometimes  sold  by  aucti«ti, 
and  appear  then  to  have  been  placed  on  a  stone 
called  the  irpar^p  MBos  (Pollux,  iii.  78),  as  is  also 
done  when  slaves  are  sold  in  the  United  States  oj 
North  America :  the  same  was  also  the  practice  ia 
Rome,  whence  the  phrase  homo  de  tapide  emtms. 
[AucTio.]  The  slave  mariiet  at  Athens  seema  to 
have  been  held  on  certain  fixed  days,  nsoally  the 
last  day  of  the  month  (the  tni  nai  via  or  itot^fM*, 
Aristoph.  E(iuit.  43,  with  Schol.).  The  ptiee  of 
slaves  naturally  differed  according  to  their  age, 
strength,  and  acquirements.  **  Some  slaves,**  says 
Xenophon  {Mem.  ii.  5.  §  2)  **  are  well  worth  two 
minas,  others  hardly  half  a  mina  ;  some  sell  fa 
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fire  mhiM  and  otben  eren  for  ten  ;  and  Nicias  the 
ion  of  Nicentui  ia  said  to  hare  given  no  less  tHan 
a  talent  for  an  oveneer  in  the  mines.**  Bockh 
{PtM.  Eeon,  tf  AihenM,  p.  67,  &c^  2d  ed.)  has 
collected  manj  particnlars  respecting  the  price  of 
slaves  ;  he  calcotates  the  Talne  of  a  common  mining 
slave  at  from  125  to  150  drachmas.  The  know- 
ledge of  any  art  had  a  great  injBnenoe  upon  the 
valne  of  a  slare.  Of  the  thirty-two  or  thirty- 
three  sword-cutlers  who  belonged  to  the  fiither  of 
Demosthenes,  some  were  worth  fiye,  some  six,  and 
the  lowest  more  than  three  minas  ;  and  his  twenty 
couch-makers  together  were  worth  40  minaa  (t» 
Apkoh.  h  p.  816).  Considerable  sums  were  paid 
for  courteians  and  female  players  on  the  cithara  ; 
twenty  and  thirty  minas  were  common  prices  for 
such  (Ja,Ade^.  iiL  1.  37,  iil  2.  15,  iv.  7.  24 ; 
Pkorm.  iiL  3.  24) :  Neaera  was  sold  for  thirty 
minasL     (Demosth.  e,  Neaer,  p.  1354.  16.) 

The  number  of  slares  was  very  great  in  Athens. 
According  to  the  census  made  when  Demetrius 
Phalereus  was  archon  (&  c  309),  there  are  said 
to  have  been  21,000  free  citiiens,  10,000  Metics, 
and  400,000  slaves  in  Attica  (Ctesides,  op.  Atken, 
vi.  p.  272,  c):  according  to  which  the  slave  popu- 
lation is  so  immensely  large  in  proportion  to  the 
free,  that  some  writers  have  rejected  the  account 
altogether  (Niebuhr,  Hiti.  of  Rome^  voL  ii  note 
143),  and  others  have  supposed  a  corruption  in  the 
numbers  and  that  for  400,000  we  ought  to  read 
40,000.  (Hume,  Euoffi^  vol.  I  p.  443.)  Bdckh 
and  Clinton  {F,H*  ii.  ^391),  however,  remark 
with  some  justice,  that  m  computmg  the  citisens 
and  metics  the  object  was  to  ascertain  their  po- 
litical and  military  strength,  and  hence  the  census 
nf  only  males  of  friU  age  was  taken  ;  while  in 
enumerating  slaves,  which  were  property,  it  would 
be  necessanr  to  compute  all  the  individuals  who 
composed  that  property.  Bockh  takes  the  pro- 
portion of  free  inhabitants  to  slaves  as  nearly  one 
to  four  in  Attica,  Clinton  as  rather  more  than 
three  to  one ;  but  whatever  may  be  thought  of 
these  calculations,  the  main  fact,  that  the  sbive 
population  in  Attica  was  much  larger  than  the 
free,  is  incontrovertible :  during  the  occupation  of 
Decelea  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  more  than  20,000 
Athenian  slaves  escaped  to  this  place.  (Thuc  viL 
27.)  In  Corinth  and  Aegina  their  number  was 
equally  large:  according  to  Timaeus,  Corinth 
had  460,000,  and  according  to  Aristotle  Aegina 
470,000  slaves  (A then.  /.  0.),  but  these  huge  num- 
bers, especially  in  relation  to  Aegina,  must  be  un- 
derstood only  of  the  early  times,  before  Athens 
had  obtained  possession  of  the  commerce  of  Greece. 

At  Athens  even  the  poorest  citixen  had  a  slave 
for  the  care  of  his  household  (Aristoph.  PluL  init), 
and  in  every  moderate  establishment  many  were 
employed  for  all  possible  occupations,  as  bakers, 
cooks,  toilers,  &c.  The  number  possessed  by  one 
person  was  never  so  great  as  at  Rome  during 
the  later  times  of  the  republic  and  under  the  em- 
pire,  but  it  was  still  very  considerable.  Plato  (dis 
Rqt,  iz.  p.  578)  expressly  remarks,  that  some  per- 
sons had  fifty  slaves  and  even  more^  This  was 
about  the  number  which  the  &ther  of  Demosthenes 
possessed  (m  Apknb.  L  p.  823)  ;  Lysias  and  Pole> 
marchus  had  120  (Lys.  m  Eratostk.  p.  395), 
Philemonides  had  300,  Hipponicus  600,  and  Nicias 
1 000  slaves  in  the  mines  alone.  (Xen.  de  Vect.  iv. 
14, 15.)  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  when  we  read 
of  one  person  possessing  so  huge  a  number  of 
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slaves,  that  they  were  employed  in  various  work- 
shops, mines,  or  manufactories  r  the  number  which 
a  person  kept  to  attend  to  his  own  private  wants  or 
those  of  his  household,  was  probably  never  vexy 
large.  And  this  constitutes  one  great  distinction 
between  Greek  and  Roman  alavea,  that  the  labour 
of  the  former  was  regarded  as  the  means  by  which 
an  owner  might  obtain  profit  for  the  outlay  of  his 
capital  in  the  purehase  of  the  slaves,  while  the 
latter  were  chicny  employed  in  ministering  to  the 
wanto  of  their  master  and  his  fiunily,  and  in  grati- 
fying his  luxury  and  vanity.  Tnus  Athenacos 
(vi.  p^  272,  e)  remarks,  that  many  of  the  Romaiit 
possess  10,000  or  20,000  slaves  and  even  more^ 
but  not,  he  adds,  for  the  sake  of  bringing  in  a 
revenue,  ss  the  wealthy  Nicias. 

Slaves  either  worked  on  their  masters*  aoooont 
or  their  own  (in  the  latter  ease  ther  paid  their 
masten  a  certain  sum  a  day) ;  or  they  were  let 
out  by  their  master  on  hire  eidier  for  the  mines  or 
any  other  kind  of  labour,  or  as  hired  servinte  for 
wages  (&iro^p4).  The  rowers  on  board  the  ships 
were  usually  slaves  (Isocnt  de  Paetj  p.  169,  ed. 
Steph.)  ;  it  is  remarked  as  an  unusual  cireomstance, 
that  ihe  seamen  of  the  Paralos  were  freemen. 
(Thuc.  viii.  73.)  These  slaves  dther  beloqged 
to  the  state  or  to  private  persons,  who  let  them  out 
to  the  state  on  payment  of  a  certain  sum.  It  ap- 
pears that  a  considerable  number  of  persons  kept 
large  gangs  of  slaves  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
letting  out,  and  found  this  a  profitable  mode  of  in- 
vesting their  capital.  Great  numbers  were  required 
for  the  mines,  and  in  most  cases  the  mine-lessees 
would  be  obliged  to  hire  some,  as  they  would  not 
have  sufficient  capital  to  purehase  as  many  as  they 
wanted.  We  learn  from  a  Augment  of  Hvperides 
preserved  by  Suidas  («.  v.  *Airc^f^f fforo),  that  there 
were  at  one  time  as  many  as  150,000  slaves,  who 
worked  in  the  mmes  and  were  employed  in  country 
labour.  Generally  none  but  inferior  slaves  were 
confined  in  these  mines :  they  worked  in  chains, 
and  numbers  died  from  the  effecto  of  the  unwhole- 
some atmosphere.  (Bockh,  On  ihe  Silver  Minet  of 
Laurion.)  We  cannot  adculate  with  accuracy 
what  was  the  usual  rate  of  nrofit  which  a  slave- 
proprietor  obtained.  The  tnirty-two  or  thirty- 
three  sword-cutlers  belonging  to  the  fiither  of  De- 
mosthenes produced  annually  a  net  profit  of  30 
minas,  their  purehase  value  being  190  minas,  and 
the  twenty  couch-maken  a  profit  of  12  minas, 
their  purehase  value  being  40  minas.  (Demosth.  m 
AphoL  L  p.  816.)  The  leather- workers  of  Timar- 
chus  produced  to  their  masters  two,  the  overseers 
three,  oboli  a  day  (Aeschin.  in  Tim.  p.  118): 
Nicias  paid  an  obolus  a  day  for  each  minmg  slave 
which  he  hired.  (Xen.  Ved.  iv.  14.)  The  rate 
of  profit  upon  the  purehase-money  of  the  slaves 
was  naturally  high,  as  their  value  was  destroyed 
by  age,  and  those  who  died  had  to  be  repUced  by 
ireah  purehases.  The  proprietor  was  also  exposed 
to  the  great  danger  of  ^eir  running  away,  when  it 
became  necessary  to  pursue  them  and  offer  rewards 
for  their  recapture  {awrrpoLy  Xen.  Mem.  ii.  10. 
§  1,  2  ;  Plat  Pratag.  p.  310).  Antigenes  of 
Rhodes  was  the  first  that  established  an  insurance 
of  slaves.  For  a  yearly  contribution  of  eight 
drachmas  for  each  slave  that  was  in  the  army,  he 

W    V 

undertook  to  make  good  the  value  of  the  slave  at 
the  time  of  his  running  away.  (Pseudo-Arist. 
Oeoom.  c.  35.)  Slaves  that  worked  in  the  fields 
were  under  an  overseer  {Mrpenroi)^  to  whom  Htm 
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wliole  nuuiAffement  of  the  estate  was  frequently 
entnuted,  while  the  master  resided  in  the  city ; 
the  household  slaves  were  under  a  steward  (rofwu), 
the  femde  slaves  under  a  stewardess  (rofda), 
(Xen.  Oeoon.  zii.  2,  ix.  11.) 

The  Athenian  slaves  did  not,  like  the  Helots  of 
Sparta  and  the  Penestae  of  Thessaly,  serve  in  the 
armies  ;  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Arginusae, 
when  the  Athenians  armed  their  slaves  (Pausan. 
i.  32.  §  3  ;  Schol.  ad  Aririoph.  Ran,  33),  were 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

The  rights  of  possession  with  r^ard  to  slaves 
differed  in  no  respect  from  any  other  property ; 
they  could  be  given  or  taken  as  pledges.  (Dem.  m 
PaataeneL  p.  967,  m  Aphob.  p.  821,  in  Onetor.  I 
p.  871.)  The  condition,  however,  of  Greek  slaves 
was  upon  the  whole  better  than  that  of  Roman 
ones,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Sparta,  where, 
according  to  Plutarch  (Lye.  28),  it  was  Uie  best 
place  in  the  world  to  be  a  freeman,  and  the  worst 
to  be  a  slave  (^v  AauctHalfiori  kolL  rhi^  ikt^tpor 
ftAKurra  iktCOtpor  cTyat,  koI  rhr  ^vXor  fidXiara 
SovAor).  At  Athens  especially  the  slaves  seem  to 
have  been  allowed  a  degree  of  liberty  and  indul- 
gence, which  was  never  granted  to  them  at  Rome. 
(Compare  Plut  de  Garrul.  18  ;  Xenoph.  de  Rep. 
Atk.\»\2.)  On  the  reception  of  a  new  slave  into 
a  house  at  Athens,  it  was  the  custom  to  scatter 
sweetmeats  {Karax^ytartC)^  as  was  done  in  the 
case  of  a  newly  married  pair.  (Aristoph.  PUU.  768, 
with  Schol. ;  DemostL  in  Stepk.  p.  1123.  29  ; 
Pollux,  iii  77  ;  Hesych.  and  Suidais,  s . «.  Kara- 
X^iuera.) 

The  life  and  person  of  a  slave  were  also  pro> 
tected  by  the  law :  a  person  who  struck  or  mal- 
treated a  slave  was  liable  to  an  action  (Mpcwf 
7f)a^,  Dem.  in  Mid.  p.  529  ;  Aeschin.  m  Tim.  p. 
41  ;  Xen.  de  Rep.  Aih.  I  10  ;  Athen.  vi.  p.  267, 
f ;  Meier,  AU.  Proc.  p.  322,  &c)  ;  a  slave  too  could 
not  be  put  to  death  without  legal  sentence.  (Eurip. 
Hecttb.  287,  288  ;  Antiph.  de  oaed.  Herod,  p.  728.) 
He  could  even  take  snelter  from  the  cruelty  of 
his  master  in  the  temple  of  Theseus,  and  there 
claim  the  privilege  of  being  sold  by  him  (wpturty 
olrcZirtfax,  Plut  Thee.  36  ;  Pollux,  vii  13  ;  Meier, 
Ait  Proe.  p.  403,  &c.).  The  person  of  a  slave, 
however,  was  not  considered  so  sacred  as  that  of  a 
freeman :  his  oiFences  were  punished  with  corporal 
chastisement,  which  was  the  last  mode  of  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  a  freeman  (Dem.  in  JHmocr.  p. 
752)  ;  he  was  not  believed  upon  his  oath,  and  his 
evidence  in  courts  of  justice  was  always  taken  with 
torture. 

Notwithstanding  the  generally  mild  treatment 
of  slaves  in  Greece,  their  insurrection  was  not  un- 
frequent  (Plat.  Leg.  vi.  p.  777) :  but  these  insur- 
rections in  Attica  were  usually  confined  to  the 
iQininff  slaves,  who  were  treated  with  more  severity 
than  Uie  others.  On  one  occasion  they  murdered 
their  guards,  took  possession  of  the  fortifications  of 
Sunium,  and  from  this  point  ravaged  the  country 
for  a  considerable  time.     (Athen.  w,  p.  272,  f.) 

Slaves  were  sometimes  manumitted  at  Athens, 
though  not  so  frequently  as  at  Rome  ;  but  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  a  master  was  ever  obliged  to 
liberate  a  slave  against  his  will  for  a  certain  sum  of 
money,  as  some  writers  have  concluded  from  a  pas- 
sage of  Plautus.  (Casin.  ii.  5.  7.)  Those  who  were 
manumitted  {inrfXii^tpai)  did  not  become  citizens, 
as  they  did  at  Rome,  but  passed  into  the  condi- 
tion of  Metics.    They  were  obliged  to  honour  their 
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ibnner  master  as  their  patron  (irpoo^^nis),  aid  to 
fulfil  certain  duties  towards  him,  the  ncslect  of 
which  rendered  them  liable  to  the  Slini  £rmrro- 
ir(ov,  by  which  they  might  again  be  aold  into 
slavery.     [Libbrtus,  p.  705,  a  ;   KHmetAtaoa 

DiKB.} 

Respecting  the  public  slaves  at  Athena,  see 
Dbmosil 

It  appears  that  there  was  a  tax  upon  akves  at 
Athens  (Xen. de  Ved.  iv. 25),  which  Bockh  (PM. 
Boon,  pp.331,  332,  2d  ed.)  supposes  was  three 
oboli  a  year  for  each  slave. 

Besides  the  authorities  quoted  in  the  oomBe  of 
this  article,  the  reader  may  refer  to  Petitna,  Leg. 
JftL  il  6.  p.  254,  &c  ;  Reitermeier,  Gewek.  der 
Sdwoerei  in  Grie^enland,  BerL  1789 ;  Limbai|»' 
Brouwer,  Hisioire  de  la  CiviliBOtiom  dee  Grees,  rSi 
iii.  p.  267,  &c ;  Gottling,  de  Natkme  SertnMu 
apud  Arietotdemy  Jen.  1821 ;  Hermann,  Lekrimdk 
der  grieck.  StaatecUt  §  114  ;  and  especially  Becker, 
Charildet^  vol.  ii.  p.  20,  &;c. 

SERVUS  (Roman).  SE'RVITUS.  « Serritw 
est  constitutio  juris  gentium  qua  quis  dominie 
alieno  contra  naturam  subjicitur.^  (Florent.  Dkr* 
1.  tit.  5.  s.  4.)  Gaius  also  considers  die  poteatas  of 
a  master  over  a  slave  as  ''juris  gentium  **  (L  52). 
The  Romans  viewed  Liberty  as  a  Natural  Scate^ 
and  Slavery  as  a  condition  which  was  contiaiT  to 
the  Natural  State.  The  mutual  relation  of  Slave 
and  Master  among  the  Romans  was  ex]M«8sed  bj 
the  terms  Servus  and  Dominus  ;  and  the  power 
and  interest  which  the  dominus  had  over  and  in 
the  slave  was  expressed  by  Dominium.  The  tern 
Dominium  or  ownership,  with  reference  to  a  alaTe, 
pointed  to  the  slave  merely  as  a  thing  or  object  of 
ownership,  and  a  slave  as  one  of  the  Res  Mand^ 
was  classed  with  other  objects  of  ownershipL  The 
word  Potestas  was  also  applied  to  the  msuterls 
power  over  his  slave,  and  the  same  word  was  used 
to  express  the  &ther^  power  over  hia  duldren. 
The  boundaries  between  the  Patria  and  Donunica 
Potestas  were  originally  very  narrow,  but  the  child 
had  certain  legal  capacities  which  were  altogether 
wanting  to  the  condition  of  the  shive.  The  master 
had  no  Potestas  over  the  slave,  if  he  had  meiely  a 
"  nudum  jus  Quiritium  in  servo :  **  it  was  neoes- 
saiy  that  the  slave  should  be  his  In  bonis  at  least. 
(Gains,  i  54.) 

According  to  the  strict  principles  of  the  R<miaa 
Law,  it  was  a  consequence  of  the  idatioD  <rf)lasttf 
and  Shive  that  the  Master  could  treat  the  Slave  as 
he  pleased :  he  could  sell  him,  punish  him,  and 
put  him  to  death.  Positive  morality  however  and 
the  social  intercourse  that  must  always  lobRst  be- 
tween a  master  and  the  slaves,  who  are  immedi- 
ately about  him,  ameliorated  the  conditian  of 
slavery.  Still  we  read  of  acts  of  great  croeltT 
committed  by  masters  in  the  later  RepaUican  and 
earlier  Imperial  periods,  and  the  Lex  Petrooia 
was  enacted  in  order  to  protect  the  slave.  The 
original  power  of  life  and  death  over  a  slave, 
which  Gaius  considers  to  be  a  part  of  the  Jus 
Gentium,  was  limited  by  a  constitution  of  Anto< 
ninus,  which  enacted  that  if  a  man  put  his  dave 
to  death  without  sufficient  reason  {sine  tamaa)^  he 
was  liable  to  the  same  penalty  as  if  he  had  killed 
another  man^s  slave.  The  Constitution  ap(Jied  to 
Roman  citizens  and  to  idl  who  weve  unda*  the 
Imperium  Ronianum.  (Gaius,  i.  52,  fte.)  The 
same  Constitution  also  prohibited  the  cruel  tmt- 
ment  of  slaves  by  their  masters,  by  enacti]^  that 
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if  th«  craelty  of  the  master  was  intolerable,  he 
might  be  c<Hnpelled  to  sell  the  slave ;  and  the 
slave  was  empowered  to  make  his  complaint  to 
the  proper  authority.  (Senec.  de  Benef,  iii.  22.) 
A  Constitution  of  Clandins  enacted  that  if  a  man 
exposed  his  slaves,  who  were  infirm,  they  should 
become  firee ;  and  the  Constitution  also  declared 
that  if  they  were  put  to  death,  the  act  should  be 
murder.  (Sneton.  CUmd,  25.)  It  was  also  enacted 
(Cod.  3.  tit  38.  s.  11)  that  in  sales  or  division 
of  property,  slaves,  such  as  husband  and  wife, 
parents  and  childroo,  brothers  and  sisters,  should 
oot  be  separated. 

A  slave  could  not  contract  a  mamag?.  His 
cohabitation  with  a  woman  was  Contubemium  ; 
^nd  no  legal  relation  between  him  and  his  children 
was  recognised.  Still  nearness  of  blood  was  con- 
ndered  an  impediment  to  marriage  after  manumis- 
sion :  thus  a  manumitted  slave  could  not  many  his 
manumitted  sister.     (Dig.  23.  tit  2.  s.  14.) 

A  slave  could  have  no  property.  He  was  not 
incapable  of  acquiring  proper^,  but  his  acquisi< 
tions  belonged  to  his  master  ;  which  Oaius  consi- 
dos  to  be  a  rule  of  the  Jus  Gentium  (L  52).  A 
slave  could  acquire  for  his  master  by  Mancipatio, 
Traditio,  Stipulatio,  or  in  any  other  way.  In  this 
capacity  of  the  slave  to  take,  though  he  could  not 
keep,  his  condition  was  assimilated  to  that  of  a 
filiusfiunilias,  and  he  was  regarded  as  a  person.  If 
one  person  had  a  Nudum  Jus  Quiritium  in  a  slave, 
and  he  was  another's  In  bonis,  his  acquisitions  be- 
longed to  the  person  whose  he  was  In  bonis.  If  a 
man  bona  fide  possessed  another  man's  slave  or  a 
free  person,  he  only  acquired  through  the  slave  in 
two  cases :  he  was  entitled  to  all  that  the  slave 
acquired  out  of  or  by  means  of  the  property  of  the 
possessor  {em  re  ^u^  ;  and  he  was  entitled  to  all 
that  the  slave  acquired  by  his  own  labour  {ex 
operie  mm)  ;  the  law  was  the  same  with  respect 
to  a  slave  of  whom  a  man  had  the  Ususfructus 
only.  All  other  acquisitions  of  such  slaves  or  free 
persons  bel<niged  to  their  owner  or  to  themselves, 
according  as  they  were  slaves  or  firee  men.  (Ulp. 
Froff,  tit  19.)  If  a  slave  v/as  appointed  heres, 
he  could  only  accept  the  hereditas  with  the  consent 
of  his  master,  and  he  acquired  the  hereditas  for 
his  master :  in  the  same  way,  tiie  slave  acquired  a 
legacy  for  his  master.     (Gaius,  ii.  87,  &c) 

A  master  could  also  acquire  Possessio  through 
his  slave,  and  thus  have  a  commencement  of  Usu- 
capion (Gaius,  ii.  89)  ;  but  the  owner  must  have 
the  possessicm  of  the  slave  in  order  that  he  might 
acquire  possession  tiirough  him,  and  consequently 
a  man  could  not  acquire  possession  by  means  of  a 
pignonUed  slave.  [Pionus.]  A  bonae  fidei  pos- 
sessor, that  is,  one  who  believed  the  slave  to  be 
his  own,  could  acquire  possession  through  him  in 
such  cases  as  he  could  acquire  property  ;  conse^ 
quently  a  pledgee  could  not  acquire  possession 
through  a  pignorated  slave,  though  he  had  the 
possession  of  him  bona  fide,  for  Uiis  bona  fides 
was  not  that  which  is  meant  in  the  phrase  bonae 
fidei  possessor.  The  Usufiructuarius  acquired  pos- 
session through  the  slave  in  the  same  cases  in 
which  the  bonae  fidei  possessor  acquired  it  (Sa> 
vigny,  £ku  Reeht  des  BesUxee^  p.  314,  ed.  5.) 

Slaves  were  not  only  employed  in  the  usual  do- 
mestic offices  and  in  \h%  labours  of  the  field,  but 
also  as  fiictors  or  agents  for  their  masters  in  the 
management  of  business  [Institoria  Actio, 
&a],  and  as  mechanics,  artisans,  and  in  every 
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branch  of  industry.  It  may  easily  be  eonoeived 
that  under  these  circumstances,  especially  as  they 
were  often  intrusted  with  property  to  a  huge 
amount,  there  must  have  arisen  a  practice  of  al- 
lowing the  slave  to  consider  part  of  his  gains  as 
his  own :  this  was  his  Peculium,  a  term  also  ap- 
plicable to  such  acquisitions  of  a  <ilin«<Wmiiiftf  as 
his  fiither  allowed  him  to  consider  as  his  own. 
[Patria  P0TX8TA&]  Accordhig  to  strict  law, 
the  Peculium  was  the  property  of  the  master,  but 
according  to  usage  it  was  considered  to  be  the 
property  of  the  abve.  Sometimes  it  was  agreed 
between  roaster  and  slave,  that  the  slave  should 
purchase  his  fireedom  with  his  Peculium  when  it 
amounted  to  a  certain  sum.  (Tacit  Aim,  ziv.  42, 
and  the  note  of  Lipsius.)  If  a  slave  was  manu- 
mitted by  the  owner  in  his  lifetime,  the  Peculium 
was  considered  to  be  given  together  wiUi  Libertas, 
unless  it  was  expresuy  retained.  (Dig.  15.  tit  1. 
s.  53,  de  Peadio.)  Transactions  of  borrowing  and 
lending  could  take  place  between  the  master  and 
slave  with  respect  to  the  Peculium,  though  no 
right  of  action  arose  on  either  side  out  of  such 
dodings,  conformably  to  a  general  principle  of 
Roman  Law.  (Gaius,  iv.  78.)  If  after  tibe  slave'b 
manumission,  the  master  paid  him  a  debt  which 
had  arisen  in  the  manner  above  mentioned,  he 
could  not  recover  it  (Dig.  12.  tit  6.  s.  64.)  In 
case  of  the  claim  of  creditms  on  the  slavels  Pecu- 
lium, the  debt  of  the  slave  to  the  master  was  first 
taken  into  the  account,  and  deducted  fit>m  the  Pe- 
culium. So  fer  was  the  law  modified,  that  in  the 
case  of  naturales  obligationes,  as  tiie  Romans 
called  them,  betweoi  master  and  slave,  a  fidejussor 
could  be  bound  for  a  slave  ;  and  he  could  also  be 
bound,  if  the  creditor  was  an  extraneus. 

A  natunlis  obligatio  might  result  from  the  deal- 
ings of  a  slave  with  other  persons  than  his  maa- 
ter  ;  but  the  master  was  not  at  all  affected  by 
such  dealings.  The  master  was  only  bound  by  the 
acts  and  dealings  of  the  sUve,  when  the  slave  was 
employed  as  his  agent  or  instrument,  in  which 
case  the  master  might  be  liable  to  an  Actio  Ezbr- 
crroRiA  or  Institoria.  (Gaius,  iv.  71.)  There 
was  of  course  an  actio  against  the  master,  when  the 
slave  acted  by  his  orders.  [Jussu,  Quoo,  &&] 
If  a  slave  or  filius&milias  traded  with  his  peculium 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  dominus  or  fiither,  the 
peculium  and  all  uiat  was  produced  by  it  were  di- 
visible among  the  creditors  and  master  or  fitther  in 
due  proportions  {pro  rata  portiaHe\  and  if  anf  of 
the  creditors  comphuned  of  getting  less  than  his 
share,  he  had  a  tributoria  actio  against  the  master 
or  fiither,  to  whom  the  law  gave  the,power  of  dis- 
tribution among  the  creditors.  (Gaius,  iv.  72,  &c) 
The  master  was  not  liable  for  anything  beyond 
the  amount  of  the  peculium,  and  his  own  demand 
was  payable  first  (Dig.  14.  tit  4.  de  TVibutoria 
Aetione.)  Sometimes  a  slave  would  have  anothei 
slave  under  him,  who  had  a  peculium  with  respect 
to  the  first  slave,  just  as  the  first  slave  had  a  pecu- 
lium with  respect  to  his  master.  On  this  practice 
was  founded  the  distinction  between  Servi  Ordi- 
narii  and  Vicarii.  (Dig.  15.  tit  1.  s.  17.)  These 
subordinate  peculia  were  however  legally  considered 
as  induded  in  the  principal  peculium.  In  the  case 
of  a  slave  dying,  being  sold  or  manumitted,  the 
Edict  required  that  any  action  in  respect  of  tlw 
Peculium  must  be  brought  within  a  year.  (Dig.  1 5, 
tit  2.  s.  1,  which  contains  the  words  of  the  Ediot) 
If  a  slave  or  filinsfiuniliaa  had  carried  on  dealingEi 
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wiihoat  the  knowledge  and  oonaent  of  hia  master 
Of  fiither,  there  might  be  an  action  against  the 
master  or  fiither  in  respect  of  sach  dealings,  so  hr 
as  it  could  be  proved  that  he  had  derived  advan- 
tage from  them.  This  was  called  the  Actio  de  in 
rem  Veno  (Dig.  16.  tH.  8),  and  it  was  in  &ct  the 
same  actio  as  that  De  Peculio.  That  was  said 
**  in  rem  patris  dominive  versnm,**  which  turned 
out  for  his  advantage.  For  instance  if  a  slave  bor- 
rowed ten  sestertia  and  paid  them  to  the  master^ 
creditors,  the  master  was  bound  to  pay  the  loan, 
and  the  lender  had  an  actio  against  him  De  in  rem 
versa  If  the  slave  paid  any  part  of  the  borrowed 
sum  to  his  master^  creditors,  Uie  master  was  liable 
to  the  lender  for  the  amount  so  applied,  and  if  the 
slave  had  wasted  the  other  part,  the  master  was 
bound  to  make  that  good  to  the  amount  of  the 
slave'ft  peculium ;  but  still  with  this  provision, 
that  the  amount  of  the  slave  Is  peculium  could  only 
be  ascertained  by  first  deducting  from  it  what  he 
owed  to  the  master.  The  case  was  the  same  with 
the  peculium  of  a  son  and  a  slave.  Thus,  as 
Gains  observes  (iv.  78),  the  Actio  De  peculio  and 
De  in  rem  verso  was  one  actio,  but  contained  two 
eondemnatianes. 

It  is  a  consequence  of  the  relation  of  Slave  and 
Master,  that  the  Master  acquired  no  rights  against 
the  slave  in  consequence  of  his  Delicts.  Other 
persons  might  obtain  rights  against  a  slave  in  con- 
sequence  of  his  delicts,  but  their  right  could  not  be 
prosecuted  by  action  until  the  slave  was  manu- 
mitted. (Gains,  iv.  77.)  They  had  however  a 
i^ht  of  action  against  the  slave'ft  master  for 
damages,  and  if  the  master  would  not  pay  the 
damages,  he  must  give  up  the  slave.  [Noxa.] 
The  Save  was  protected  against  injury  firom  other 
pecaons.  If  the  slave  was  killed,  the  master  might 
either  prosecute  the  killer  for  a  capital  offence,  or 
sue  for  damages  under  the  Lex  Aquillia.  (Gaius, 
iii  218.)  [Aquillia  Lbx  ;  Injuria.]  The 
master  had  lUso  a  praetoria  actio  in  duplum  against 
those  who  corrupted  his  slave  (ssrvat,  mrvi^  and 
led  him  into  bad  practioes  (Dig.  II.  tit  8.  s.  1. 
where  the  words  of  the  Edict  are  given) :  the  in 
duplum  was  to  twice  the  amount  of  the  estimated 
damageu  He  had  also  an  action  against  a  person 
who  committed  stuprum  with  his  female  slave. 
(Dig.  47.  tit.  10.  s.  26.) 

A  runaway  slave  (filgitmu)  could  not  lawfully 
be  received  or  harboured  ;  to  conceal  him  was 
Furtnm.  The  master  was  entitled  to  pursue  him 
wherever  he  pleased  ;  and  it  was  the  duty  of  all 
authorities  to  give  him  aid  in  recovering  the  slave. 
It  was  the  object  of  various  laws  to  check  the 
mnnmg  away  of  slaves  in  every  way,  and  ac- 
cordingly a  runaway  slave  could  not  legally  be  an 
object  of  sale.  A  class  of  persons  called  Fngitivarii 
made  it  their  business  to  recover  runaway  slaves. 
The  rights  of  the  master  over  the  slave  were  in 
no  way  affected  by  his  running  away.  (Dig.  1 1. 
tit  4.  De  fiigUhit :  tiiere  was  a  Lex  Fabia  on 
this  subject,  and  apparently  two  Senatusconsulta 
at  least ;  seealso  Varro,  ds  AsAwt  iii.  14 ;  Flams, 
iii.  19,  and  the  note  in  Duker^  edition.) 

A  person  was  a  slave  either  Jure  Gentium  or 
Jure  CivilL  A  person  was  bom  a  slave  Jure  Gen- 
tium whose  mother  was  a  slave  when  she  gave 
him  birth  (Gains,  i.  82)  ;  for  it  was  a  legal  prin- 
ciple that  the  condition  of  those  who  were  not  be- 
gotten in  Justae  Nuptiae  was  to  be  reckoned  from 
the  moment  of  the  birth.    A  slave  bom  in  the 
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master^  house  was  Vema.  But  it  waa  i 
principle  of  Roman  Law  that  the  status  of  a 
who  was  begotten  in  Justae  Nuptiae  wai 
from  the  time  of  conception.  At  a  later  period  the 
rule  of  law  was  established,  that  though  a  woman 
at  the  time  of  the  birth  might  be  a  slave,  still  her 
child  was  fioe,  if  the  mother  had  bem  free  at  any 
time  reckoning  backwards  from  the  time  of  th^ 
birth  to  the  time  of  the  conception.  (Panloa.  &  R, 
ii.  tit  24 ;  Dig.  I.  tit  6.  s.  6.)  There  were  varioos 
cases  of  childnn  the  oflbpring  of  a  free  parent  and 
a  slave  as  to  which  positive  law  provided  whether 
the  children  should  be  free  or  uaves.   (Gains,  i. 

88,  &C.)      [SlNATUSOONSULTUM  ClaUDIANUM.] 

A  person  became  a  slave  by  capture  in  war,  aho 
Jure  Gentium.  [P&aboa.]  Calves  in  war  wen 
sold  as  belonging  to  the  Aerarium  or  distribated 
among  the  soldiers  by  lot  (Walter,  Qwdtfato 
&C.  p.  50.  note  36,  1st  ed.)    In  reference  to  the 

Eractice  of  selling  prisoners  with  a  erown  on  their 
eads,  we  find  £e  expression  *^  sub  oarana  vour^ 
vendere.**  (Gell.  vii.  4 ;  liv.  t.  22 ;  Caesar, 
B,  G.  in.  16.) 

A  free  person  might  become  a  sbvo  in  various 
ways  in  consequence  of  positive  law,  Jme  CivilL 
This  was  the  case  with  Ineensi  [Caput],  and 
those  who  evaded  militaiy  service.  (Ci&  prm 
OteMo,  84.)  In  oertain  cases,  a  nan  became  a 
slave,  if  he  allowed  himself  to  be  sold  as  a  slave  in 
order  to  defraud  the  purchaser ;  and  a  fioe  woman 
who  cohabited  with  a  slave  might  be  redneed  to 
the  same  condition.  [Sbnatusoonsultum  Ci^u- 
DiANUM.]  Under  the  empire  the  rule  waa  eo* 
tablished  that  persons  oondonned  to  death,  to  the 
mines,  and  to  fight  with  wild  beaata,  lost  their 
freedom,  and  their  property  was  confiscated,  wheoee^ 
concludes  Gains,  it  appears  that  they  looe  the 
Testamenti  fiutio.  (Dig.  28.  tit  1.  s.  a>  Bat  thb 
was  not  the  eariier  law.  A  person  so  candoBDed, 
though  he  lost  his  fiwedom,  had  no  master  and 
consequontly  the  hereditates  and  legades  which 
were  left  to  him,  were  simply  void  ;  fior  saeh  a 
person  was  **  poenao  servns,  non  Caeaaria.**  (INf. 
84.  tit  &  s.  8.)  A  man  never  lost  his  fregidaw 
by  usucapion.  (Gains,  it  48.)  Aeooidiiig  to  the 
old  law  a  manifestos  for  was  liable  to  a  rapitalis 
poena  and  was  addicted  {oddioAatm')  to  the  penoa 
whose  property  he  had  stolen ;  hot  it  was  doobled 
whether  the  offset  of  the  addictio  was  to  make  him 
a  servus  or  to  put  him  in  the  oonditifln  of  an  adjn- 
dicatns.    (Gahis,  iii.  189.) 

By  a  Constitutio  or  Senatnseonanltnm  of  Gfa»- 
dius  (Sueton.  OoMd.  26)  a  freedman  who  nuaooB. 
ducted  himself  towards  his  patron,  was  redaeed  ts 
his  former  state  of  slavery.  But  this  waa  not  the 
rule  of  law  in  the  time  of  Nero.  (Tacit  Aam.  xiiL 
27  ;  see  the  notes  of  Emesti  and  Lipsint  on  this 
passage:  and  Patronus,  Libbrtus.) 

The  State  of  SUveiy  was  terminated  by  Mano- 
Miaaia  It  was  also  terminated  by  vaiioaa  posilivo 
enactments,  either  by  way  of  reward  to  tlie  abvo 
or  punishment  to  the  master.  The  Sbnatusoon- 
auLTUM  SiLANiANUM  is  an  example  of  the  finaer ; 
and  various  subsequent  Constitutions  gavo  fteedem 
to  slaves  who  discovered  the  perpetiatenoC  eestua 
crimes.  (Cod.  Theod.  tit  21.  s.  2.)  Libesty  m%ht 
also  be  acquired  by  the  Piaeacriptio  TenperiL 
After  the  establishment  of  Christkni^,  it  mwht 
be  acquired  subject  to  certain  limitaticna  by  bo- 
ooming  a  monk  or  a  spiritual  person  (Nov.  &  a  9< 
and  128.  e.  17.  86) ;  but  ff  the  person  Ml  his 
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monaitaiy  for  a  wenliir  lifSe,  or  xambled  about  in 
the  towni  or  the  oonntry,  he  might  be  reduced  to 
his  fbnner  wrvile  condition. 

There  were  slaTes  that  belonged  to  the  state  and 
were  caUed  Serri  Publici  (Plant  Capi,  ii.  2.  85)  : 
they  had  the  teitamenti  factio  to  the  amount  of  one 
half  of  their  property  (UIp.  Frag,  tit  20),  from 
which  circnnutance  it  appears  that  they  were 
viewed  in  a  light  somewhat  different  from  the 
glares  of  private  persons. 

In  times  of  reyolntion  under  the  Republic,  it 
was  not  unusual'  to  proclaim  the  liberty  of  slaves 
to  induce  them  to  join  in  revolt  (Plut  Afar.  c.  41, 
42  > ;  but  these  were  irregular  proceedings,  and 
neither  justifiable  nor  ezam^es  for  imitation.  Lord 
Dunmore,  the  last  British  Governor  of  Virginia, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  American  Revolution, 
followed  this  bad  example.  [G.  L.] 

The  preceding  account  treats  of  the  legal  con> 
dition  of  slaves  in  relation  to  their  masters.  It 
remains  to  give  an  account  of  the  history  of 
slavery  among  the  Romans,  of  the  sale  and  value 
of  slaves,  of  the  different  classes  into  which  they 
were  divided,  and  of  their  general  treatment 

SUves  existed  at  Rome  in  the  earliest  times  of 
which  we  have  any  record  ;  but  they  do  not  ap* 
pear  to  have  been  numerous  under  tiie  kings  and 
in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  republic.  The  different 
trades  and  the  mechanical  arts  were  chiefly  carried 
on  by  the  dientes  of  the  patricians,  and  ^e  small 
farms  in  the  country  woe  cultivated  for  the  most 
part  by  the  labours  of  the  proprietor  and  of  his 
own  fianUy.  But  as  the  territories  of  the  Roman 
state  were  extended,  the  patricians  obtained  pos- 
session of  large  eetates  out  of  the  ager  publicus, 
since  it  was  i&6  practice  of  the  Romans  to  deprive 
a  conquered  p  jople  of  part  of  their  land.  Tnese 
estates  probably  required  a  kirger  number  of  hands 
for  their  cultivation  than  could  readily  be  obtained 
among  the  free  population,  and  since  the  freemen 
were  constaiiUy  liable  to  be  called  away  from  their 
work  to  serve  in  the  armies,  the  lands  began  to  be 
cultivated  almost  entirely  by  slave  labour.  (Com- 
pare Liv.  vL  12.)  Through  war  and  commerce 
sUves  could  easUy  be  obtained,  and  at  a  cheap 
rate,  and  their  number  soon  became  so  great,  that 
the  poorer  class  of  freemen  was  thrown  sJmost 
entirely  out  of  .employment  This  state  of  things 
was  one  of  the  chief  arguments  used  by  Licinius 
and  the  Gracchi  for  limiting  the  quantity  of  public 
land  which  a  person  might  possess  ( Appian,  B.  C, 
i.  7,  9,  10)  ;  and  we  know  that  there  was  a  pro- 
vision in  the  Lidnian  Rogations  that  a  certain 
number  of  fifeemen  should  he  employed  on  every 
estate.  (Appian,  B,  C,  i.  8.)  This  regulation, 
however,  was  probably  of  litUe  avail :  the  lands 
still  continued  to  be  sJmost  entirely  cultivated  by 
slaves,  although  in  the  latest  times  of  the  re- 
public we  find  that  Julius  Caesar  attempted  to 
remedy  this  state  of  things  to  some  extent  by 
enacting,  that  of  those  persons  who  attended  to 
cattle  a  third  should  always  be  freemen.  (Suet 
JmI.  42.)  In  Sicily,  which  supplied  Rome  with 
so  great  a  quantity  of  com,  the  number  of  agri- 
cultural sUves  was  immense:  the  oppressions  to 
which  they  wen  exposed  drove  them  twice  to 
open  rebellion,  and  their  numbers  enabled  them 
to  defy  for  a  time  the  Roman  power.  The  first  of 
these  Servile  wars  began  in  b.  &  134  and  ended  in 
itG.  182;  and  the  second  ooomienoed  in  il  a  102 
aad  lasted  almost  four  years. 
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Long  however  after  it  had  become  the  custom  to 
employ  large  gangs  of  sUves  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  kmd,  the  number  of  those  who  served  as  per- 
sonal attendants  still  continued  to  be  smalL  Fm^ 
sons  in  good  circumstances  seem  usually  to  have 
had  only  one  to  wait  upon  them  (Plin.  H.  M 
xxxiii.  1.  s.  6),  who  was  generally  called  by  tiio 
name  of  his  master  with  tiie  word  par  (that  is, 
jmer)  affixed  to  it,  as  Caipor^  Lueipor,  Mardpor^ 
PybUpor^  QHtaA/wr,  &c. ;  and  hence  Quintilian 
(i.  4.  §  26)  says,  long  befon  whose  time  laxoiy 
had  augmented  the  number  of  personal  attendants, 
that  such  names  no  longer  existed.  Cato,  when  he 
went  to  Spain  as  consul,  took  only  three  skives 
with  him.  (ApuL  ApoL  p.  430,  ed.  Ouden.)  But 
during  the  latter  times  of  the  republic  and  under 
the  empire  the  number  of  domestic  daves  greatly 
increased,  and  in  every  fiunily  of  importance  there 
were  separate  slaves  to  attend  to  all  the  necessities 
of  domestic  life.  It  was  considered  a  reproach  to 
a  man  not  to  keep  a  considerable  number  of  slaves. 
Thus  Cicero,  in  describing  the  meanness  of  Piso'k 
housekeeping,  says  *^  Idem  coquus,  idem  atriensis : 
pistor  domi  nullus  **  (w  Pii,  27).  The  first  ques- 
tion asked  respecting'  a  perwrn^s  fortune  was  **  Quot 
pescit  servos?  **  (Juv.  iiL  141).  Horace  {Sai,  I  a 
12)  seems  to  speak  of  ten  slaves  as  the  lowest 
number  which  a  person  in  tolerable  circumstances 
ought  to  keep,  and  he  ridicules  the  praetor  TuOius 
for  being  attended  by  no  more  than  five  slaves  in 
going  from  his  Tiburtine  villa  to  Rome.  {SaL  i  6. 
107.)  The  immense  number  of  prisonen  taken  in 
the  constant  wan  of  the  republic,  and  the  increase 
of  wealth  and  luxury  augmentml  the  number  qf 
slaves  to  a  prodigious  extent  The  statement  of 
Athenaens  (vi  p.  272,  e),  that  very  many  Romans 
possessed  10,000  and  20,000  skves  and  even 
more,  is  probably  an  exaggeration,  but  a  freedman 
under  Augustus,  who  had  lost  much  property  in 
the  civil  wars,  left  at  his  death  as  many  as  4,116. 
(Plin.  H,  N.  xxxiii.  10.  s.  47.)  Two  hundred  was 
no  uncommon  number  for  one  person  to  keep  (Hor. 
Sat,  i  3.  11),  and  Augustus  permitted  even  a 
person  that  was  exiled  to  take  twenty  slaves  or 
freedmen  with  him.  (Dion  Cass.  Ivi  27.)  The 
mechanical  arts,  which  were  formerly  in  tiie  hands 
of  the  Clientes,  were  now  entirely  exerdsed  by 
slaves  (Cic.  d^  Cff.  I  42) :  a  natural  growth  of 
things,  for  where  slaves  perform  certain  duties  or 
practiie  certain  arts,  such  duties  or  arts  wfll  be 
thought  degrading  to  a  freedman.  It  must  not  be 
fo^tten  that  the  games  of  the  amphitheatre  re- 
quired an  immense  number  of  slaves  trained  for 
the  purpose.  [Oladiatorb&]  Like  the  slaves 
in  Sicily,  the  gladiatores  in  Ttidy  rose  in  n.  c.  73 
against  their  oppressors,  and  under  the  able  gene* 
ralship  of  Spartacus,  defeated  a  Roman  consular 
army,  and  were  not  subdued  till  b.  c.  71,  when 
60,000  of  them  are  said  to  have  Men  in  battie. 
(Liv.  .fi^.  97.) 

Under  the  empire  various  enactments,  mentioned 
above  (p.  1036,a),  were  made  to  restrain  the  cruelty 
of  masters  towards  their  slaves  ;  but  tiie  spread  of 
Christianity  tended  most  to  ameliorato  their  con- 
dition, though  the  possession  of  them  was  for  a 
long  time  by  no  means  condemned  as  contrary  to 
Christian  justice.  The  Christian  writers,  however, 
inculcate  the  duty  of  acting  towards  them  as  we 
would  be  acted  by  (Gem.  Alex.  Potoiagog,  iii  12), 
but  down  to  the  age  of  Theodosins  wealthy  psr- 
I  sons  still  eoatlniied  to  keep  as  many  as  two  or 
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diree  thooMnd.  (Chrysoat.  ▼ol.  tu.  p.  638.) 
Jnitinian  did  much  to  promote  the  ultimate  ex- 
tinction of  alaveiy  ;  but  the  number  of  daTef  waa 
again  increaaed  by  the  intaaion  of  the  barbarians 
from  the  north,  who  not  only  brought  with  them 
their  own  dayea  who  were  chiefly  Sclavi  or  Sdaro- 
nians  (whence  our  word  Slaoe),  but  alio  reduced 
many  of  the  inhabitanta  of  the  conquered  provinoea 
to  the  condition  of  alaTea.  But  all  the  Tariona 
chasea  of  slavea  became  merged  in  courae  of  time 
into  the  Adacripti  Olebae  or  aerfii  of  the  middle 
agea. 

The  chief  aouzcea  from  which  the  Romana  ob- 
tained alavea  have  been  pointed  out  aboTe.  Under 
the  republic  one  of  the  chief  suppliea  waa  priaonera 
taken  in  war,  who  ware  sold  by  the  quaeatorea 
(PUmt.  OapL  ProL  34,  and  I  2.  1,  2)  with  a  crown 
on  their  heada  (aee  abore,  p.  1038,  b),  and  usually 
on  the  spot  where  they  were  taken,  aa  the  care  of  a 
large  number  of  captiTes  was  inconrenient  Con- 
sequently sUye-dealera  generally  accompanied  an 
anny,  and  frequently  aha  a  great  battle  had  been 
gained  many  thousands  were  sold  at  once,  when  the 
slaye-dealers  obtained  them  for  a  mere  nothing.  In 
the  camp  of  Lucullua  on  one  occasion  alares  were 
sold  for  four  drachmae  each.  The  slave  trade  was 
also  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and  after  the  fiill 
of  Corinth  and  Carthage  Delos  was  the  chief  mart 
for  this  tiaffic.  When  the  Cilician  piratea  had 
poaaeasion  of  the  Mediterranean  aa  many  aa  10,000 
alavea  are  said  to  have  been  imported  and  sold 
there  in  one  day.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  668.)  A  laxve 
number  came  from  Thrace  and  the  countries  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  but  the  chief  supply  was  fit>m 
Africa,  and  more  especially  Asia,  whence  we  fre- 
quently read  of  Phrygians,  Lycians,  Cappadociana, 
&c.  as  sUves. 

The  trade  of  slave -dealers  (numgonea)  was  con- 
sidered disreputable,  and  expready  diatinguished 
fitnn  that  of  merehanta  (mangones  nom  meroeUons^ 
ted  veualidaru  appeUUmtmry  Dig.  50.  tit  1 6.  a.  207; 
Plant  THfi.  iL  2.  51)  ;  but  it  was  very  lucrative, 
and  great  fortunea  were  frequently  realized  from  it 
The  alave-dealer  Thoranius,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  was  a  well-known  character.  (Suet 
Aug,  69  ;  Macrob.  ^^  ii.  4  ;  Plin.  H.N,  vii  12. 
s.  10.)  Martial  (viiilS)  mentions  another  cele* 
brated  slave-dealer  in  his  time  of  the  name  of  Gar- 
gilianus. 

SUves  were  usually  sold  by  auction  at  Rome. 
They  were  placed  either  on  a  raised  stone  (hence 
de  lapide  Mitea,  Cic.  m  PtM,  15  ;  Plaut  Baock.  iv. 
7.  17)t  or  a  raised  platform  (eo^Quto,  Tibull.  il  3. 
60 ;  Persius,  vi  77,  Casaubon,  ad  U)e.\  so  that 
every  one  might  see  and  handle  them,  even  if  they 
did  not  wish  to  purchase  them.  Purchasers  usu- 
ally took  care  to  have  them  stript  naked  (Senec 
Bp,  80  ;  Suet  Aug.  ^B\  for  slave-dealers  had  re- 
course to  as  many  tricks  to  conceal  personal  defects 
as  the  horse-jockeys  of  modem  times :  sometimes 
punhasera  aUled  in  the  advice  of  medical  men. 
(Claudian,  m  Eutrap,  i.  35, 36.)  Slaves  of  great 
beauty  and  rarity  were  not  exhibited  to  public 
gase  in  the  common  slave-market,  but  were  shown 
to  purchasers  in  private  {arcana  tabulata  oaiastae. 
Mart  ix.  60).  Newly  imported  slavea  had  their 
feet  whitened  with  chalk  (Plin.  H,  N.  xxxv.  17. 
a.  58  ;  Ovid.  Am,u  8.  64),  and  those  that  came 
ft«n  the  East  had  their  ears  bored  (Juv.  L  104), 
which  we  know  was  a  sign  of  slavery  amonfi  many 
Shstcn  nationa.    The  slave-market,  like  aU  other 
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marketa,  was  under  the  juriadictifln  of  the  aedilea, 
who  made  many  regulations  by  edicts  reapecting  the 
sale  of  slaves.  The  character  of  the  alave  waa  art 
forth  in  a  scroll  (Htulms)  hanging  round  hia  ne^ 
which  was  a  warranty  to  the  purchaser  (GcO.  iv. 
2  ;  Propert  iv.  5.  51) :  the  vendor  waa  bound  to 
announce  fiiirly  all  his  defecta  (Dig.  21.  tit  1.  a.  1 ; 
Hor.  Sai.  ii.  3. 284),  and  if  he  gave  a  fidae  aceoont 
had  to  take  him  bade  within  six  months  from  the 
time  of  his  sale  (Dig.  21.  tit  1.  s.  19.  §  6X  or  make 
up  to  the  purchaser  what  the  latter  had  lost  thnogh 
obtaining  an  inferior  kind  of  alave  to  what  had 
been  warranted.  (Dig.  19.  tit  1.  a.  13.  §  4;  Ck. 
deQf.m,  16,  17,  23.)  The  vendor  might  how- 
ever  use  general  terma  of  commendation  without 
being  bound  to  make  them  good.  (Dig.  18.  tit  1. 
a.  43 ;  21.  tit  1.  a.  19.)  The  chief  pointa  which 
the  vendor  had  to  warrant,  waa  the  health  of  the 
slave,  especially  freedom  from  epilepsy,  and  that 
he  had  not  a  tendency  to  thievery,  running  away, 
or  committing  suicide.  (Cic.  de  Qf,  iiL  17.)  The 
nation  of  a  slave  was  considered  important,  and 
had  to  be  set  forth  by  the  vendor.  (D^.  21.  tit  1. 
s.  31.  §  21.)  Slaves  sold  without  any  vraicanty 
wore  at  the  time  of  sale  a  cap  (piieue)  upon  their 
head.  (GelL  vii.  4.)  Slaves  newly  imported  were 
generally  preferred  for  common  work  ;  those  who 
had  served  long  were  considered  artful  (mteraloraa, 
Ter.  Heaut.  v.  1.  16) ;  and  the  pertneas  and  im- 
pudence of  those  bom  in  their  master^  hoaae 
(«0nMM,  see  above,  p.  i  038)  were  proverbial  (  Venue 
proeaeee^  Hor.  iSeit  il  6.  66  ;  Mart  L  4^  z.  3b> 

The  value  of  slaves  depended  of  oourae  upon 
their  qualifications  ;  but  under  the  empire  the  in- 
crease of  luxury  and  tiie  corroption  of  morala  led 
purehaaen  to  pay  immense  soma  for  ^M^^fftifnl 
skves,  or  such  as  ministered  to  the  caprice  or  whim 
of  the  purchaser.  Eunuchs  alwavs  fetched  a  verr 
high  price  (Plin.  H,  AT.  vii  39.  s.  40),  and  Martial 
(iii  62,  XL  70)  speaks  of  beautiful  boya  who  sold 
for  aa  much  as  100,000  or  200,000  seateioea  ea^ 
(885^  8s.  id,  and  1770^  16«.  Od.).  A  mono  er 
fool  sometimes  sold  for  20,000  sesteioes.  (Mart 
viiL  13.)  Slavea  who  poeaeased  a  knowledge  ol 
any  art  which  might  bring  in  profit  to  their  owncn, 
also  sold  for  a  large  sum.  Thus  literaij  men  and 
doctors  fifequenUy  fetched  a  high  price  (Suet  de 
IIL  Gram,;  Plin.  H.  AT.  viL  89.  a.  40X  and  abe 
slaves  fitted  for  the  stage,  aa  we  aee  tcaoi  Cicero^ 
speech  on  behalf  of  Q.  Roacius.  Female  slavci 
who  might  bring  in  gain  to  their  masters  by  proa- 
titution  were  alao  dear :  aometimea  60  minae  wen 
paid  for  a  girl  of  thia  kind.  (Pbmt  Para.  iv.  4^ 
113.)  Five  hundred  drachmae  (perhiqia  attlHt 
time  about  18/L)  seem  to  have  been  a  frur  price  kt 
a  good  ordinary  slave  in  the  time  of  Horaoeh  {Sat 
ii.  7. 43.)  In  the  fourth  century  a  alave  capaUa 
of  bearing  arms  was  valued  at  25  adidi  or  anm. 
[AuRUM,  p.  182,  a.]  (Cod.  Theod.  7.  tit  la^a. 
13.)  In  the  time  of  Justinian  the  legal  valaatM 
of  alaves  was  as  fdlows:  common  slavea,  bodi 
male  and  female,  were  valned  at  20  aolidi  a 
piece,  and  under  ten  years  of  age  at  half  t^l 
sum  ;  if  they  were  artificers,  they  were  worth  SO 
Bolidi,  if  notarii  50,  if  medical  men  or  midwxvea 
60  ;  eunuchs  under  ten  yeara  of  age  were  wwth 
30  solidi,  above  that  age  50,  and  if  they  were 
artificers  also,  as  much  as  70.  (Cod.  6.  tit  44. 
s.  3.)  Female  sUves,  unless  posaoaed  of  pemmal 
attractions,  were  generally  cheaper  than  bmIil 
Six  hundred  sesterces  (about  BL)  wen  thoi^  in 
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much  Eat  a  slaTe  giri  of  indifferent  cbancter  in  ih» 
time  of  Martial  (tI  66)  ;  and  two  aurei  or  Bolidi 
were  not  coosidued  n  low  a  price  for  a  slave  ffiil 
(qmeUla)  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  as  to  occasion 
donbt  of  her  haTing  come  honestly  into  the  handa 
of  the  vendor.  (Dig.  47.  tit.  2.  s.  76.)  We  hare 
seen  that  in  the  time  of  Justinian  the  legal  value 
of  female  slaves  was  equal  to  that  of  males ;  this 
may  probably  have  arisen  from  the  circumstance 
that  Uie  supply  of  aUves  was  not  so  abundant  then 
as  at  earlier  times,  and  that  therefore  recourse  was 
had  to  propagation  for  keepinff  up  the  numba  of 
slaves.  But  under  the  republic  and  in  the  early 
times  of  the  empire  this  was  done  to  a  very  limited 
extent,  as  it  was  found  cheaper  to  purchase  than 
to  breed  slaves. 

Slaves  were  divided  into  many  various  classes : 
the  Gm  division  was  into  public  or  private.  The 
former  belonged  to  the  state  and  public  bodies, 
and  their  condition  was  preferable  to  that  of  the 
common  slaves.  They  were  less  liable  to  be  sold, 
and  under  less  control  than  ordinary  slaves :  they 
also  possessed  the  privilege  of  the  testament!  fietctio 
to  the  amount  of  one  half  of  their  property  (see 
above,  p.  1039,  a),  which  shows  that  Uiey  were  re- 
garded in  a  different  light  iiom  other  skves.  Sci- 
pio,  therefore,  on  the  taking  of  Nova  Carthago, 
promised  2000  artizans,  who  had  been  taken  pri- 
soners and  were  consequently  liable  to  be  sold  as 
common  slaves,  that  they  should  become  public 
slaves  of  the  Roman  people,  with  a  hope  of  speedy 
manumission,  if  they  assisted  him  in  the  war.  (Liv. 
zxvi.  47.)  Public  slaves  were  employed  to  take 
care  of  the  public  buildings  (compare  Tadt  Hid, 
i.  43),  and  to  attend  upon  magistrates  and  priests. 
Thus  the  Aediles  and  Quaestors  had  great  numbers 
of  public  slaves  at  their  command  (OelL  xiii  13), 
as  nad  idso  the  Triumviri  Noctumi,  who  employed 
them  to  eztingaish  fires  by  night.  (Dig.  1.  tit.  15. 
s.  1.)  They  were  also  employed  as  licton,  jailors, 
executioners,  watermen,  &c.  (Comp.  Gesiner,  De 
StrvtM  Bomamorum  pMieUf  Berlin,  1844.) 

A  body  of  slaves  belonging  to  one  person  was 
called  famUM^  but  two  were  not  considered  suffi- 
cient to  constitute  a  /amUia,  (Dig.  50.  tit  16. 
B.  40.)  Private  slaves  were  divided  into  urban 
(faailia  urbama)  and  rustic  {/bsniiia  rusHea)  ;  but 
the  name  of  urban  was  given  to  those  slaves  who 
served  in  the  villa  or  country  residence  as  well  as 
in  the  town  house ;  so  that  the  words  urban  and 
rustic  rather  chazacteriied  the  nature  of  their  oc- 
cupations than  the  place  when  they  served.  ( Ur- 
bcma  fwmUa  et  nutioa  nom  loeoy  md  gmart  dutm- 
ffuiiur,  Dig.  50.  tit.  16.  s.  166.)  The  fiunilia 
urbana  could  therefore  accompany  their  master  to 
his  viUa  without  being  called  rustica  on  account  of 
their  remaining  in  the  country.  When  there  was 
a  large  number  of  slaves  in  one  house,  they  were 
frequently  divided  into  decuriae  (Petron.  47) :  but 
independent  of  this  division  they  were  arranged  in 
certain  classes,  which  held  a  higher  or  a  lower  rank 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  occupation.  These 
classes  are :  Ordimarii^  Vulgare$^  Mediattmij  and 
Qllales'Q^alM  (Dig.  47.  tit.  10.  s.  15),  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  LUerati  or  literary  slaves 
were  included  in  any  of  these  classes.  Those 
called  Ftoam  are  spoken  of  above  (p.  1037,  b). 

Ordinarii  seem  to  have  been  those  slaves  who 
had  the  superintendence  of  certain  parts  of  the 
housekeeping.  They  were  alwavs  ehosen  fiom 
those  who  had  the  confidence  of  tlieir  matter,  and 
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they  senenlly  had  certain  slaves  under  them.  Ta 
this  class  the  oetorvi^  proatratorts  and  dupenmxtore* 
belong,  who  occur  in  the  iamilia  nistica  as  well  as 
the  familia  urbana,  but  in  the  former  are  almost 
the  same  as  the  viUku  They  were  stewards  or 
bailiffiL  (Colum.  I  7,  8 ;  Plin.  ^.  iii  19 ;  Cic.  ocf 
AtLidAi  Suet  Galb,  12,  Fesp.  22.)  To  the  same 
chiss  also  belong  the  slaves  who  had  the  chaige  of 
the  different  stores,  and  who  correspond  to  our 
housekeepers  and  butlen :  they  are  called  cafforvf, 
promi^  eoiidi^  pncuratoreg  petd^  Slc,     [Cblla.] 

V^d^m  included  the  great  body  of  slaves  in  a 
house  who  had  to  attend  to  any  particular  duty  in 
the  house,  and  to  minister  to  the  domestic  wants 
of  their  master.  As  there  were  distinct  slaves  or 
a  distinct  slave  for  almost  every  department  of 
household  economy,  as  bakers  (jpiatort*)^  cooks 
(0D9M),  confectioners  {dMani\  picklers  (sa/mwi- 
font),  &C.  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  these  more 
particularly.  This  class  also  mduded  the  porteis 
(OsfMirti),  the  bed-chamber  slaves  [CuBicuLAKn], 
the  litter-bearers  {leotkarii)  [Lsctica],  and  dl 
personal  attendants  of  any  lund. 

MedtMtmL     [Mboiabtinl] 

Qmo^ss -Qmo^ss  are  only  mentioned  in  the  Digest 
{L  c),  and  appear  to  have  been  the  lowest  dass  of 
slaves,  but  in  what  respects  they  difiered  from  the 
Mediastini  is  doubtful :  Becker  {GaUut^  voL  L  p. 
125)  imagines  they  may  have  been  a  kind  of  daves, 
^ualiquaii  eomi^tume  vtventef,  which  however  does 
not  give  us  any  idea  of  their  duties  or  occupationsi 

JMeraH^  literary  slaves,  were  used  for  various 
purposes  by  their  masters,  either  as  readers  [Ana- 
0NO8TAB],  copyists  or  amanuenses  [Librabiz; 
Amanubnsis],  &C.  Complete  lists  of  all  the 
duties  performed  by  slaves  are  given  in  the  works 
of  Pignorius,  Popma,  and  BUir,  referred  to  at  the 
dose  of  this  article. 

The  treatment  of  slaves  of  course  varied  greatly 
according  to  the  disposition  of  their  masters,  but 
thev  appear  upon  the  whole  to  have  been  treated 
with  greater  severity  and  cruelty  than  among  the 
Athenians.  OriginaUy  the  master  could  use  the 
slave  as  he  pleased :  under  the  republic  the  law 
does  not  seem  to  have  protected  the  person  or  life 
of  the  slave  at  all,  but  the  cruelty  of  masters  was 
to  some  extent  restrained  under  tne  empire,  as  has 
been  stated  above  (p.  1036,  b).  The  general  treat- 
ment of  slaves,  however,  was  probably  Uttle  afiected 
by  legislative  enactments.  In  early  times,  when 
the  number  of  slaves  was  small,  they  were  treated 
with  more  indulgence,  and  more  like  members  of 
the  fiunily :  they  joined  their  masters  in  offering 
up  prayers  and  thsmksgivings  to  the  gods  (Hor.  Ep, 
ii.  1.  142),  and  partook  of  their  meals  in  common 
with  their  masters  (Plut  Coricl.  24),  though  not 
at  the  same  table  with  them,  but  upon  benches 
{nAteUia)  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  lectus.  But 
with  the  increase  of  numbers  and  of  luxury  amcmg 
masters,  the  andent  simplidty  of  manners  was 
changed :  a  certain  quantity  of  food  was  allowed 
them  {dmeiman  or  dementiim)^  which  was  granted 
to  them  either  monthly  {metutruamj  Plant  Stick, 
i  2.  8),  or  daily  {diaurium^  Hor.  Ep,  i,  14.  41  ; 
Mart  xi.  108).  Their  chief  food  was  the  com, 
called  fairy  of  which  either  four  or  five  modii  were 
granted  them  a  month  (Donat  m  Tar,  Pkorm,  L  1. 
9 ;  Sen.  Ep.  80X  or  one  Roman  pound  {libra)  a  day. 
(Hor.^B^.  1 5. 69.)  They  also  obtained  an  allowance 
of  salt  and  oil :  Cato  (R,  E,  58)  allowed  his  sUves 
a  sextarius  of  oil  a  month  and  a  modins  of  salt  a    N 
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year.  They  alio  got  a  amall  quantity  of  wine  wtth 
an  additional  allowance  on  the  Satnnudia  and 
Compitalia  (Cato,  A.  R.  57),  and  lometimeB  fruit, 
but  teldom  vegetablei.  Butcher^s  meat  aeems  to 
have  been  hardly  erer  giren  them. 

Under  the  republic  they  were  not  allowed  to 
genre  in  the  army,  though  after  the  battle  of  Can- 
nae, when  the  state  was  in  such  imminent  danger, 
8000  daves  were  purchased  by  the  state  for  the 
anny,  and  subsequently  manumitted  on  account  of 
their  brarcry.    (Lir.  xxiL  67,  xxiv.  14 — 16.) 

The  offences  of  slares  were  punished  with 
severity  and  frequently  the  utmost  barbarity.  One 
of  the  mildest  punishments  was  the  removal  from 
the  &milia  urbiuia  to  the  rustica,  where  they  were 
obliged  to  work  in  chains  or  fetters.  (Plant  Most. 
L  1  18;  Ter.  Phom.  ii.  1.  20.)  They  were  fre- 
quently beaten  with  sticks  or  scourged  with  the 
whip  (of  which  an  account  is  given  under  Fla- 
orum),  but  these  were  such  e very-day  punishments, 
that  many  slaves  ceased  almost  to  care  for  them : 
thus  Chrysalus  says  (Plant  BaeekUL,  ii  3.  131), 

**  Si  illi  sunt  viigae  ruri,  at  mihi  tergum  est  domL^ 

Runaway  slaves  {figiiwC)  and  thieves  (Jvret) 
were  branded  on  the  forehead  with  a  mark  {ttagma\ 
whence  they  are  said  to  be  nataii  or  iauoripti, 
(Mart  viii.  75.  9.)  Slaves  were  also  punished  by 
being  hung  up  by  their  hands  with  weights  sus- 
pended to  their  feet  (Plaut  Asin,  ii  2.  37, 38),  or 
by  being  sent  to  work  in  the  Ergastulum  or  Pistri- 
num.  [Eroabtulum  ;  Mola].  The  carrying  of 
the  furca  was  a  very  common  mode  of  punishment 
[FuRCA.]  The  toilet  of  the  Roman  ladies  was 
dreadfrJ  ordeal  to  the  female  sUves,  who  were  often 
barbarously  punished  by  their  mistresses  for  the 
slightest  mistake  in  the  arrangement  of  the  hair  or 
a  part  of  the  dress.  (Ovid.  Am,  L  14. 15,  Ar,Am. 
liL  235 ;  Mart  ii.  66 ;  Juv.  vi  498,  &c) 

Masters  might  work  their  slaves  as  many  hours 
in  the  day  as  they  pleased,  but  they  usually  allowed 
them  holidays  on  the  public  festivals.  At  the  fes- 
tival of  Satumus  in  particular,  special  indulgences 
were  granted  to  all  slaves,  of  which  an  account  is 
given  under  Saturnalia. 

There  was  no  distinctive  dress  for  slaves.  It 
was  once  proposed  in  the  senate  to  give  slaves  a 
distinctive  costume,  but  it  was  rejected  since  it 
was  considered  dangerous  to  show  them  their 
nxmiher.  (Sen.  dt  Clenu  L  24.)  Male  slaves  were 
not  allowed  to  wear  the  toga  or  bulla,  nor  females 
the  stola,  but  otherwise  they  were  dressed  nearly 
in  the  same  way  as  poor  people,  in  clothes  of  a  dark 
colour  (puUati)  and  slippers  (cr^ndae),  {Vettit 
terviUs^  Cic.  in  Pis.  38.) 

The  rights  of  burial,  however,  were  not  denied 
to  slaves,  for  as  the  Romans  regarded  slavery  as  an 
institution  of  society,  death  was  considered  to  put 
an  end  to  the  distinction  between  slaves  and  free- 
men. SUves  were  sometimes  even  buried  with 
their  masters,  and  we  find  funeral  inscriptions  ad- 
dressed to  the  Dii  Manes  of  slaves  {Di»  MaHilnt$), 
It  seems  to  have  been  considered  a  duty  for  a  master 
to  bury  his  slave,  since  we  find  that  a  person,  who 
buried  the  slave  of  another,  had  a  right  of  action 
against  the  master  for  the  expenses  of  the  fimeraL 
(Dig.  11.  tit  7.  8.  3L)  In  1726  the  burial  vaults 
of  the  slaves  belonging  to  Augustus  and  Livia  were 
discovered  near  the  Via  Appia,  where  numerous 
inscriptions  were  found,  which  have  been  illustrated 
by  Bianchini  and  Gori  and  give  us  oonaiderablo 
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informaidon  leqpeeting  the  difihrent  daases  of  slavea 
and  their  various  occupations.  Other  sepnldlres 
of  the  same  time  have  been  also  discovered  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome. 

(Pignoriua^  de  Servit  ei  eorum  aprnd  Vetera 
MimderiU;  Popma,  de  Operis  Servmm;  Bfaur, 
A»  Emymrff  Mb  tie  State  of  Slaeery  amomgtt  tke 
Amrohs,  Edinburgh,  1833 ;  Becker,  CfaOme,  vol  i 
p.  103,  &c) 

SESCUNX.    [As,  p.  140,  b.] 

SESQUIPLA'RES  and  SESQUIFLAIUL 
[ExBRcrros,  p.  509,  a.] 

SESTFRTIUM,  a  place  outside  R4ime,  d» 
tant  two  Roman  miles  and  a  half  (whence  the 
name)  from  the  Esquiline  gate,  where  aWves  and 
male&ctors  of  the  lowest  class  were  put  to  death 
(SchoL  ad  Hor,  Epod.  5 ;  Plut  ChSb.  28 ;  w  Ictasm 
(t.  e.  SulMiiium)  wnOSmi  poemt  wepotiimm^  Tac 
Amu  XT.  60). 

SESTE'RTIUS,  a  Roman  coin,  which  pveperij 
belonged  to  the  silver  coinage,  in  which  it  was  one- 
fourth  of  the  denarius,  and  therefore  equal  to  2^ 
asses.  Hence  the  name,  which  is  an  ablneviatiao 
of  temiM  tertiui  (sc  mMimas),  the  Roman  mode  d 
ezpressmg  2^.  (Vam»  L.L,  v.  173,  ed.  MGDer ; 
Festus,  a  v.;  Plin.  H,N.  zzziiL  3w  s.  13.)  The 
word  Nummui  is  often  expressed  with 
and  often  it  stands  alone,  meaning 

Hence  the  symbol  H  S  or  1 1  S,  which  is  nsed 
to  designate  the  sestertius.  It  stands  a^ier  for 
L  L  S  (Libra  Libra  et  6S«m»),  or  for  II  S,  the  two 
I^  merely  forming  the  numeral  two  (sc:  oswt  or 
fiftrae),  and  the  whole  being  in  either  case  eqai- 
valent  to  dtgnrndius  et  mmis.  (Priscian,  dm  Pcmder. 
p.  1347  ;  Festus,  p.  347,  Miiller.) 

When  the  as  was  reduced  to  half  an  ovmoe,  spsd 
the  number  of  asses  in  the  denarius 
sixteen  instead  of  ten  [Afi,  Dbnaritts],  the 
tertins  was  still  ^  of  the  denarius,  and  therefore 
contained  no  longer  2^,  but  4  asses.  The  old  reck- 
oning of  10  asses  to  the  denarius  was  kept,  how- 
ever, in  paying  the  troops.  (Plin.  TT¥iii.  3.  a  13.) 
Afrer  this  change  the  sestertius  was  coined  bk  brass 
as  well  as  in  silver  ;  the  metal  used  fbr  it  was  that 
called  Orichalcum,  which  was  much  finer  thaa 
the  common  ars,  of  which  the  aaaea  were  made 
(Plin.^.iNr.xxxiv.2.) 

The  sum  of  1000  mttertii  was  called  eeaiertimm. 
This  was  also  denoted  by  the  symbol  H  S,  the 
obvious  explanation  of  which  is  **  I  I  S  (2^)  mil- 
lia  ;  ^'  but  Gronovius  understands  it  aa  2^  poands 
of  silver  (setterHum  pondus  oipeRfi),  which  he  ooa- 
siders  to  have  been  worth  originally  1000  aestenu, 
and  therefore  to  have  represented  this  value  e*«r 
afier.  (Pec  Vet.  I  4,  11.)  The  Metertimm  was  al- 
ways a  sum  of  money,  never  a  com/  the  eon  used 
in  the  payment  of  luge  sums  was  the  denarias. 

According  to  the  irslue  we  have  assigned  to  ^ 
Drnarius,  up  to  the  time  of  Augustoa,  wa  have 

£  a     d.^xrtc 
the  sesterthis  —002-5 
the  sestertiam  »  8  17     1 
after  the  reign  of  Augustus 

the  sestertius  ■»  0    0     1  3*5 
the  sestertium  *  7  16     3 

Taking  the  earlier  value  of  the  jeiteftnu,aad 
neglecting  the  half  forthing,  we  have  1 
■a  two-pence,  6  aeeleriii  m  1  shilling,  and  120 
tertii  «  1/.  sterling.  Hence  we  get  the  fol^owiaf^ 
▼enr  convenient  Rulb:  A>  ctmmrt  seetertU  siie 
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fiomtds  tierUng  divide  by  120  ;  niMt  correct  the  re- 
mdt  £y  adduiff  to  it  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing 
the  original  nutnber  by  1920  :  for  *5  of  a  &rthing  is 
y^ofaponod. 

The  BeBteitiiu  was  the  denomination  of  money 
almost  always  used  in  reckoning  considerable 
amounts.  There  are  a  very  few  examples  of  the 
use  of  the  denarius  for  this  purpose.  The  mode  of 
reckoning  was  as  follows :  — 

Settertius  «=  tetterOue  numnuu  s  numvms. 

Sums  below  1000  tettertU  were  expressed  by  the 
numeral  adjectives  joined  with  either  of  these  forms. 

The  sum  of  1000  sestertii  =  mille  eatertu  =z 
M  eesterUum  (for  eeHertiomm)  =  M  nummi  =  M 
nummum  (for  nummorum)  ^  M  teetertH  nummi  ^ 
M  seUertium  mtmmum  ^  tettertium.  These  forms 
are  used  with  the  numeral  adjectives  below  1000, 
for  sums  between  1000  and  1,000,000  sestertii : 
sometimes  milUa  is  used  instead  of  eederiia :  some- 
times both  words  are  omitted  :  sometimes  nummum 
or  aestertium  is  added.  For  example,  600,000 
sestertii  =  eetoenta  testertia  =  geaeenta  miUia  = 
$e»oenia  ^  eesoenia  aestertia  nummum. 

For  sums  of  a  thousand  sestertia  (u  e,  a  million 
testertii)  and  upwards,  the  numeral  adverbs  in  iee 
(dedeSf  undeda,  meiea,  Ae.)  are  used,  with  which 
^e  words  eenkna  mitUa  (a  hundred  thousand) 
must  be  understood  With  these  adverbs  the 
neuter  smgular  teHerOum  is  joined  in  the  case  re- 
quired by  the  construction.  (Nepos,  Att.  xiv.  2, 
gives  aeetertio  vide*  and  testertio  centiet.)  Thus, 
deeiee  testerHvmti^deeiet  omtena  milUa  aestertium=: 
ten  times  a  hundred  thoueand  ees^riii  s=  1,000,000 
sestertii  =  1000  tettertia:  miUiee  U  S =mt2Ue9 oen- 
tena  milUa  eatertium  =  a  thousand  times  one  hun- 
dred thousand  sestertii  =  100,000,000  eestertii  =z 
100,000  sestertia.  When  an  amount  is  described 
by  more  than  one  of  these  adverbs  in  ies,  they  must 
be  added  together  if  the  larger  numeral  stands  first, 
but  multiplied  when  the  sxnaller  is  first ;  care  how- 
ever being  taken  not  to  reckon  the  centena  nUUia 
which  is  understood,  more  than  once  in  the  whole 
amount  Thus,  Suetonius  {Oetav.  101)  has  milliet 
et  quingentiee  for  150,000  sestertia,  t.  e,  100,000,000 
+  50,000,000  =  150,000,000  sestertii,  and  imme- 
diately after  quaterdedet  milliet  for  1,400,000  ses- 
tertia, t.«.  U  X  1000 -H  100,000  (=1,400,000,000) 
sestertii  A  variety  was  allowed  in  these  forms : 
thus  Cicero  uses  deoiee  et  oetingenta  milUa  for  1800 
sestertia,  t.«.  1,000,000+800,000  sestertii,  and 
quaierdeeiee  for  1400  sestertia,  Le.  14  x  100,000 
sestertii   (/n  Ver.  I  39.) 

When  the  numbers  are  written  in  cypher,  it  is 
often  difficult  to  know  whether  aettertH  or  tettertia 
are  meant  A  distinction  is  sometimes  made  by  a 
line  placed  over  the  numeral  when  tettertia  are  in- 
tended, or  in  other  words,  when  the  numeral  is  an 
adverb  in  iet.    Thus :  — 

HS.  M.  C.  =  1 100  sestertii,  but 

HS.  M.  C.~  =  HS  millies  centies 

=  110,000  sestertia  =  110,000,000 
sestertii 

Wurm  (p.  24)  gives  the  following  rule :  When 
the  numbers  are  divided  into  three  classes  by 
points,  the  right-hand  division  indicates  units,  the 
second  thousands,  the  third  hundreds  of  thousands. 
Thus,  III.  XII.  DC  =  300,000  +  12,000  +  600  = 
312,600  sestertii  But  these  distinctions  are  by 
no  means  strictly  observed  in  the  manuscripts. 

Like  other  parts  and  multiples  of  the  as,  the 
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sestertius  is  applied  to  other  kinds  of  magnitnde, 
e.  g.  pet  tettertiut  for  2^  feet 

It  has  been  assumed  throughout  this  article  that 
the  forms  of  tettertium^  as  a  neuter  singular^  an 
genuine,  a  fact  which  may  admit  of  doubt 

Setteroe  is  sometimes  used  as  an  English  word. 
If  so,  it  ought  to  be  used  only  as  the  tnmslation  of 
tettertiut^  never  of  tettertium.  [P.  S.J 

SEVIR.  [Equitbs,  p.  475,  a ;  Auoustalbil 
p.  180,  b.] 

SEX  SUFFRA'OIA.     [Equitb&J 

SEXATRUS.    [QuiNQUATRus.] 

SEXTANS.     [As,  p.  140,  b.J 

SEXTA'RIUS,  a  Roman  dry  and  liquid  mea. 
sure,  which  may  be  considered  one  of  the  principal 
measures  in  the  Roman  system,  and  the  connecting 
point  between  it  and  that  of  the  Greeks,  for  it  was 
equal  to  the  ^iffrris  of  the  latter ;  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  ^4<mis  was  not  an  original 
Greek  measure,  but  that  the  word  was  introduced 
into  the  Greek  system  ftom  the  Roman,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  unit  of  aoTeement  [Quad- 
liANTAL.]  It  was  one^sixth  of  the  oot^nis,  and 
hence  its  name :  in  the  Greek  system  it  was  one- 
sixth  of  the  dtout.  It  was  divided,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  As,  into  parts  named  imoiia,  smt- 
tons,  quadratu,  trient,  quineutue^  temittitj  dee.  The 
uncia,  or  twelfth  part  of  the  sextarius,  was  the 
Ctathus  ;  its  textant  was  therefore  two  cyathi, 
its  quadrant  three,  its  irient  four,  its  qminemm 
five,  &c.  (Wurm,  de  Pond.  &c  p. )  18,  comp.  the 
Tables.)  [P.S.J 

SEOCTULA,  the  sixth  part  of  the  imcsa,  was 
the  smallest  denomination  of  money  in  use  among 
the  Romans.  (Varro,  L.L.  v.  171,  ed.  MtiUer.) 
It  was  also  applied,  like  the  uncia,  to  other  kinds 
of  magnitude.     [Uncia.]  [P.  S.] 

SIBYLLPNI  LIBRI.  These  books  are  said 
to  have  been  obtained  in  the  icign  of  Tarqutnins 
Priscus,  or  according  to  other  accounts  in  that  of 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  when  a  Sibyl  (SJffvXAa),  or 
prophetic  woman,  presented  herself  before  the  king, 
and  ofiered  nine  books  for  sale.  Upon  the  king 
refusing  to  purchase  them  she  went  and  burnt 
three,  and  then  returned  and  demanded  the  same 
price  for  the  remaining  six  as  she  had  done  for  the 
nine.  The  king  again  refused  to  purchase  them, 
whereupon  she  burnt  three  more  and  demanded  the 
same  sum  for  the  remaining  three,  as  she  had  done  at 
first  for  the  nine :  the  king'b  curiosity  now  became 
excited,  so  that  he  purchued  the  books,  and  then 
the  Sibyl  vanished.  (Dionys.  iv.  62  ;  Vano,  ap. 
Laetant.  I  6  ;  GeU.  I  19  ;  Plin.  H.N.  xiil  27: 
respecting  the  different  Sibyls  mentioned  by  an- 
cient writers  see  Divinatio,  p.  4 1 6,  b.)  These  books 
were  probably  written  in  Greek,  as  the  later  ones 
undoubtedly  were,  and  if  so  consequently  came 
from  a  Greek  source,  though  it  is  doubtfiil  from 
what  quarter :  Niebuhr  {Hist,  of  Rome^  vol  i.  p. 
506)  supposes  them  to  have  come  firom  Ionia,  but 
they  were  more  probably  derived  firom  Cnmae  in 
Campania.  (Gdttling,  Getch,  der  Rom.  Staatav.  p. 
212.)  They  were  kept  in  a  stone  chest  under 
ground  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  under 
the  custody  of  certain  officers,  at  fust  only  two  in 
number,  but  afterwards  increased  successively  to 
ten  and  fifteen,  of  whom  an  account  is  given  under 
Dbcxmviri,  p.  387,  a.  The  public  were  not  al- 
lowed to  inspect  the  books,  and  they  were  only  con- 
sulted by  the  officers,  who  had  the  charge  of  them, 
at  the  special  command  of  the  senate  {ad  Ubroe  trv^ 
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Ck.  de  Dio,  I  43  ;  Lir.  zziL  57).  They  were 
eonsolted  in  the  case  of  prodigies  and  calamities, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  they  contained 
nredictions,  or  merely  directions  as  to  what  was  to 
be  done  for  conciliating  or  appeasing  the  gods,  in 
eonseqnenoe  of  the  mystery  which  enveloped  them 
from  the  time  that  one  of  their  keepers  was  put  to 
death  for  divulging  their  secrets.  (Dionys.  Le,; 
Valer.  Max.  i.  1.  §  13.)  Niebnhr  remarks  from 
the  instances  in  Livy,  that  the  original  books  were 
not  consulted,  as  the  Greek  oracles  were,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  light  concerning  fdture  events  ; 
but  to  leam  what  worship  was  required  by  the 
gods,  when  they  had  manifested  their  wnth  by 
national  calamities  or  prodigies.  Accordingly  we 
find  that  the  instruction  they  give  is  in  the  same 
nirit ;  prescribing  what  honour  was  to  be  paid  to 
the  deities  already  recognized,  or  what  new  ones 
were  to  be  imported  from  abroad.  They  were  pro- 
bably written  on  palm-leaves  (Serv.  ad  Vtrg.  Aen. 
ill  444,  vi  74),  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
leaves  of  the  Cumaean  Sibyl  described  by  Vinil 
were  designed  as  an  allusion  to  the  form  of  ue 
Sibylline  books.  Their  nature  being  such,  Niebuhr 
supposes  that  they  were  referred  to  in  the  same 
way  as  Eastern  nations  refer  to  the  Koran  and  to 
Hsiix :  they  did  not  seareh  for  a  passage  and  apply 
it,  but  probably  only  shuffled  the  palm  leaves  and 
then  drew  one. 

When  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  was 
burnt  in  B.  a  82,  the  Sibylline  books  perished  in 
the  fire ;  and  in  order  to  restore  them,  ambassadors 
were  sent  to  various  towns  in  Italy,  Qreece,  and 
Asia  Minor,  to  make  firesh  collections,  which  on 
the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  were  deposited  in  the 
same  place  that  the  former  had  occupied.  (Dionys. 
L  0.)  But  as  a  great  many  prophetic  books,  many 
of  them  pretending  to  be  Sibylline  oracles,  had  got 
into  general  circulation  at  Rome,  Augustus  com- 
manded  that  all  such  books  should  be  delivered  up 
to  the  praetor  urbanus  by  a  certain  day  and  burnt, 
and  that  in  future  none  should  be  kept  by  any 
private  person.  More  than  2000  prophetiG  boolu 
were  thus  delivered  up  and  burnt,  and  those  which 
were  considered  genuine  and  were  in  the  custody 
of  the  state  were  deposited  in  two  gilt  cases  at 
the  base  of  the  statue  of  Apollo,  in  ihe  temple  of 
that  god  on  the  Palatine,  and  were  entrusted  as 
before  to  the  Quindecemvi.  (Suet  Atig.Zl ;  Tacit 
Ansk  vi.  12.)  The  writing  of  those  belonging  to 
the  state  had  &ded  by  time,  and  Augustus  com- 
manded the  priests  to  write  them  over  again. 
(Dion  Cass.  liv.  17.)  A  firesh  examination  of  the 
Sibylline  books  was  again  made  by  Tiberius,  and 
many  rejected,  which  were  considered  spurious. 
(Dion  Cass.  Ivii  18.)  A  few  yean  afterwards, 
also  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  it  was  proposed  to 
add  a  new  volume  of  Sibylline  oracles  to  the  re- 
ceived collection.   (Tacit  2.  e.) 

The  Christian  writers  frequently  appeal  to  the 
Sibylline  verses  as  containing  prophecies  of  the 
Messiah ;  but  these  in  most  cases  are  clearly 
forgeries.  A  complete  collection  of  Sibylline  ora- 
cles was  published  by  Gallaeus,  Amst  1689 :  frag- 
ments of-  them  have  also  been  published  by  Mai, 
Milan  1817,  and  Strove,  Regiomont  1818.  (Com- 
pare Heidbreede,  de  Sii^it  Diaertai^  Berol 
1836.) 

The  Sibyllme  books  were  also  called  FaUi  Sibjfl- 
Uma  (Cic.  Cat  iiL  4),  and  lAbri  FataleB,  (Liv.  v. 
Ifiy  zziL  57.)     Those  that  were  collected  after 
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the  burning  of  the  temple  on  the  Capitol, 
undoubtedly  written  in  Greek  verses,  and  were 
acrostics  (MCfHMmxU,  Cic  de  Die.  il  54  ;  Dionys^ 
L  e.).  Along  with  the  Sibylline  books  were  pre- 
served under  the  guard  of  the  same  officers  the 
books  of  the  two  prophetic  brothers,  the  Maidi 
(Serv.  ad  Virg.  Am.  vl  72 ;  Cic  de  Dkf.  L  40, 
iL  55),  the  Etruscan  prophecies  of  the  nymph 
Bygoe,  and  those  of  Albuna  or  Albunea  of  Tibaz: 
(Lactant  i.  6.)  Those  of  the  Marcii,  which  had 
not  been  placed  there  at  the  time  of  the  battle  ol 
Cannae,  were  written  in  Latin :  a  few  icmaxna  of 
them  have  come  down  to  us  in  Livy  (zxr.  12)  and 
Macrobius  (Sat.  L  17).  See  Niebuhr,  toL  i.  p, 
507  ;  G5ttling,  GfetdL  d.  RSnu  Stoofto.  p.  213 ; 
Hartung,  Die  ReUgion  d.  Romer^  voL  L  pu  129,  &c 

SICA,<ftm.  SICILA,  whence  the  En^h  wtfe, 
and  SICILICULA  (Plant  Rud,  iv.  4.  125),  a 
curved  dagger,  adapted  by  its  form  to  be  concealed 
under  the  clothes,  and  therefore  earned  by  robben 
and  murderers.  [Acinacks.]  (Cic  Oit.  iiL  3.) 
Sioa  may  be  translated  a  tdmUar  to  diatingni^h 
it  firom  Puoio,  which  denoted  a  dagger  of  the 
common  kind.  Sioariut^  though  property  meaning 
one  who  murdered  with  the  sica,  was  applied  to 
murderers  in  generaL  (QuintiL  x.  L  §  12.)  Hence 
the  forms  de  lioarns  and  mter  neariot  were  used  in 
the  criminal  courts  in  reference  to  murder.  Thos 
judidum  inter  tioarht,  *'a  trial  for  murder**  (Cic 
pro  Roto,  5)  ;  defimdere  inter  ateariogf  **  to  d^end 
against  a  chaige  of  murder  **  {PhiL  ii.  4).    [J.  Y.  j 

SICA'RIUS.  [Sica  ;  Lbz  Cornblia,  p.  687.J 

SICILICUS.    [ScRUPULDM ;  Uncia.] 

SIGILLA'RIA.    [Saturnalia.] 

SIGMA.    [Mbnsa.] 

SIGNA  MILITA'RIA  (rq/ACM,  ^nifimat^ 
military  ensigns  or  standards.  The  moat  azkcieot 
standard  employed  by  the  Romans  is  said  to  hake 
been  a  handfol  of  straw  fixed  to  the  top  of  a  spear 
or  pole.  Hence  the  company  of  soldiers,  beKonging 
to  it,  was  called  Man^idmt,  [Ezxrcitus,  p. 
500,  b.]  The  bundle  of  hay  or  fern  was  soon  suc- 
ceeded by  the  figures  of  animals,  of  which  Pliny 
(HI  iV.  X.  4.  s.  5)  enumerates  five,  via.  the  eagle, 
the  wol^  the  minotaur  (Festua,  «.«.  Ai*moiamr.\ 
the  horse,  and  the  boar.  In  the  second  oonsnliJuf 
of  Marius,  B.  c.  104,  the  four  quadrupeds  were  en- 
tirely laid  aside  as  standards,  the  eagle  being  alone 
retained.  It  was  made  of  silver,  or  bronze,  and 
with  expanded  wings,  but  was  probably  of  a  small 
size,  since  a  standard-bearer  {$ignt/er)  nnder  Julius 
Caesar  is  said  in  circumstances  of  danger  to  have 
wrenched  the  eagle  firom  its  staff  and  concealed  it 
in  the  folds  of  his  girdle.    (Flor.  iv.  12.) 

Under  the  later  emperors  the  eagle  was  carried, 
as  it  had  been  for  many  centories,  with  the  legion, 
a  legion  being  on  that  account  sometimes  called 
aqtala  (Hirt  BelL  Hisp.  39),  aud  at  the  same  time 
each  cohort  had  for  its  own  ensign  the  serpent  or 
dragon  (dracoj  ipdxofy),  which  was  wovui  on  a 
square  piece  of  cloth  (teaitUii  taiguUy  Sidon.  ApoU. 
Carm.  v.  409),  elevated  on  a  gilt  stafi^  to  which  a 
cross-bar  was  adapted  for  the  purpose  (Themist 
Orat,  i.  p.  1,  xviii.  p.  267,  ed.  Dindorf ;  Oan- 
dian,  iv.  Cone,  Honor,  546  ;  vL  Cone.  Honor.  566), 
and  carried  by  the  draoonairime,  (Veget  de  Re 
MiL  ii.  13  ;  compare  Tac  AnH.i.  lJ8.) 

Another  figure  used  in  the  standards  was  a  baU 
(  pila\  supposed  to  have  been  emblematic  of  the 
dominion  of  Rome  over  the  world  (laid.  Orig^ 
xviii.  S)  ;  and  for  the  same  reoMii  a  faroDie  figwe 
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•f  Victoij  wu  lomelimu  fixed  at  ibe  top  of  tte 
■la^  u  Tc  Mt  it  leDlptand,  togethn  vitb  imalt 
■tBtue*  of  Man,  on  the  Coloma  of  Tnjan  and  th« 
Anb  of  CimMaiitiiw.  (Sa  tha  nan  voodcat,  and 
Caiuetu  d«  Sig.  ii  Oraam  Tia.  toL  z.  p.  2S29.) 
Vaitr  the  eagle  u  other  emblem  mi  ofiea  placed 
a  head  of  the  reigniiig  empeior,  vhich  waa  to  the 
anay  the  object  of  idolatroni  adoiation.  (Joacphua, 
B.J.  iL  9. 1  2  ;  Soet  TSter.  iB,Oaiig.  14  ;  Tac 
Ami.  I  39,  41,  It.  62.)  The  oune  of  the  em- 
peor,  or  of  him  who  wai  acknowledged  aa  emperor, 

(Soetoa.  Vector.  6.)     The  pol^  ued  to  ouiy 
eagle,  had  at  iti  tovei  eitieioity  an  iren  poiul 
(aapit)  to  fix  it  io  the  gronnd,  and  to  enable  the 
agmii/er  id  oh  of  ueed  (o  repet  an  BtUck.    (Sual. 
JaL  62.) 

The  minoi  diniioni  of  a  cohort,  called  MiAnu, 
had  alio  neb  an  enaign,  injcribed  with  the  Dum- 
ber both  of  the  cohort  and  of  the  ceDlary.  By 
Ihii  ptovinon,  together  with  the  direni^ei  of  the 
cmti  worn  by  the  centnrioni  [OiL»*],  eTBiy 
Midler  wai  enabled  with  the  gnateit  nw  to  take 
hit  place.  (VegeL  L  c.) 

la  the  Arcb  of  Conatantina  at  Home  there  are 
Ibnr  acnlptured  panela  near  the  top,  which  exhibit 
a  great  number  of  itandaidi,  and  illmtntte  aome  of 
tba  fcnu  hcM  dcaoibed.     The  annexed  woadcvt 
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ia  oopied  from  two  oat  of  the  foor.  The  fitit  panel 
repreecDti  Trajan  girins  a  lung  to  the  Par^wni : 
■even  itandardi  are  held  by  the  aoldien.  The 
(ccood,  containing  five  ilandacda,  repreiant*  the 
peribnnance  of  the  aBcriSce  tailed  nonfiiwiUii. 
(Battoli,  .Ira.  Trimapi,) 

When  Conitanline  bad  embraced  Chrirtiaoity, 
a  Ggtire  or  emblem  of  ChriiE,  woven  iti  gold  apoa 
purple  doth,  waa  lubitituled  for  the  head  of  the 
emperoi.  Thii  richly  omaraenled  ataadard  waa 
called  labarwa.  (PnideDlim  omL  Sjrmm.  L  4G6, 
488;  Niceph.ff.i;.  viL  37.) 

Since  the  moTementi  of  a  bod;  of  ttoopa  and  of 
eTcry  portion  of  it  were  regulated  by  the  ilandardi, 
an  the  oTolntiona,  act*,  and  incident!  of  the  Ro- 
man army  were  eipreBied  by  pbraaea  deriied 
ft«m  thii  QtcumitBDce.     Thoa  ligmt  bifym  meant 


advance  (Caeaar,  B.  6.  L  25,  il  26),  r^tm  la 
retreat,  and  oomeritn  to  hca  about ;  f^rre,  or 
Mftru  oettmc,  to  march  out  of  the  camp  (Vir^ 
Georg.  L  lOS)  ;  ad  tngna  omnmire,  to  le-aiaembla. 
<Cae>ar,  B.  Q.  n.  1.  37.)  Natwilhalanding  uma 
obtcurity  in  the  uae  of  temu,  it  appcan  that, 
whilal  the  atandard  of  the  legion  wai  properly 
called  a^¥ila,  (hoae  of  the  coborta  were  in  a  ipecial 
Kiiifl  of  the  term  called  tigvi,  their  beaten  being 
tigni/eri,  and  that  thoae  of  the  manipuli  oi  mialler 
diTiiioui  of  the  cohort  ven  denominated  euiUa, 
their  bearen  being  vxiUarii,  Also  thoae  who 
fought  in  the  £i>t  ranki  of  the  legion  before  tbo 
atandarda  of 'the  legion  and  coborta  were  called 
OHlaigmam.  (Caenr,  S.  C  L  43,  44,  G6.>  A  pecu- 
liar application  of  the  term  Mfittini  ii  eipluwd 

-  -  607.  b. 

mililary  itialagenia  it  wai  tometlmei  necet- 

lo  conceal  the  alandBrdi.     {Caeutr,  B.  G.  til 

45.)     Although  the  Romani  comnouly  coniidered 

point  of  honaur  to  preserve  their  itandardi,  yet 

ome  cages  of  extreme  danger  the  leader  himieU 

threw  them   among   the   ranlu  of  the  enemy  in 

order  to  divert  their  attention  or  to  animate  hit 

own  aoldien.  (Flproa,  t.  U.)  A  wounded  or  dying 

■tandard-bearer  delivered  it,  if  poaaibie,  into  tha 

hands  of  hia  general  (Florua,  ir.  4),  from  whom  faa 

had  received  it  {ligtiu  aeceplit,  Tac  ^lui.  i.  43). 

of  peace  the  atandaids  were  kept  in  the 

AiHiKiDsi  under  the  care  of  the  Qvasgros. 

IS  information  mpecting  the  atand- 
arda of  any  other  nation  beiidea  the  Romana. 
Tbe  banneti  of  the  Parthiana  appear  to  have  bad  ■ 
that  of  the  Romans,  but  were  more 
richly  decanted  with  gold  and  silk.  [Sikicum.] 
A  golden  eagle  with  expanded  winga  was  the  royal 
standard  of  Penia.  (Xen.  f^rop.  viL  1.  9  4,  .4»fi. 
'  10.912.)    Themilitaiy  enaiguaofthe  Egyptiaoa 

ere  lety  laiioni.  Their  lacred  anima' 
^  reaented  in  them  (I>iod.  L  86),  and  in 
inp  at  Thebee  we  observe  s[  ' 

plied  to  the  aame  pnrpoae,  <Wilkinaai,  Mam,  ami 
Chjt.vol.Lp.S94.)  The  Jewiah  army  waa  probabl]' 
—  '--"  '   by  the  aid  of  hannen  (A.  zx.  S| 

8z  a 


•  aaak^H 


IMS  SISTBUM. 

dmt.  tL  4  ;  /(.  xiiL  S)  ;  bnt  Dot  lo  tbe  Greek, 

xllhooeb  the  latter  hid  a  ataodard,  the  elenlioii 
of  which  terred  ■■  a  lignal  for  jainmg  hsttle, 
either  by  land  (Polyaen.  iii.  9.  §  27  j  Cora.  Nepoi, 
il  2. 1  2)  or  by  MO.  (Thncyd.  i.  *9.)  A  nrlet 
flag  i^triKii)  was  aometiTnei  oied  for  this  pur- 
poie.  (Po!j«en.  i.  48.  |  2.)  [J.  Y.J 

SIQNINUM  OPUS.    [DomJa,p.*3l,a.] 
SIONUH,  a  diTuian  of  tbe  Roman  legioo. 
[EiKaciTUS,  p.  JDI,  a.] 

SILENTIAOtll.     [PaiiniRiTUS.] 
SILtCE'RNlUM.     [FuNuB,p.  662,a.] 
SILIQUA.     [Uncu,] 

SI'MPULUM  or  SIMPU'VIUM,  wm  the 
HUM  of  a  Biml]  cop  uied  in  Hcnficei,  by  vhicb 
libatkni  of  vine  wen  offered  to  the  Eodi.  Feitiii 
Mja  that  it  wai  noE  imlike  the  cyathsi.  (Feitiu, 
ft  r. ;  Van-.  L.  L.  i.  124,  ed.  MUUer ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
TEXT.  12.  a.  16  1  jQT.TLUSi  CicikA^Ti.  2.) 
It  oflcD  appean  on  Roman  coiaa,  ai  on  the  an- 
nexed rain  of  the  Seitia  gtiu,  which  repreaeoti  on 
tha  obrene  a  tripod  with  a  aeceapita  on  ona  lide 
and  a  umpaviiini  on  the  other.  A  linipnviam  alao 
appean  on  tho  emu  fignnd  under  SmarixA. 


There  vaa  a  proTerbial  . 
ia  BRpaZo,  "  to  make  much  ado  about  Dolhing  ~ 
(Cic<feZ9.iii  16). 
SINDON.  [PU.LIDM,  p.  SGI,  b.] 
SINGULAOIES.  [ExBRcrrua,  p.  S08.  b.} 
SIPAOtlUM,  a  piece  of  t^nitiy  nrelched  on  a 
fiame,  which  row  before  the  itage  of  the  theatre 
<Fertii»,i.n.,-  Cic. Prv.Qm.  6;  Jot.  viii.  186), 
and  conteq'iently  aniwered  the  purpoM  of  the 
drop-acene  wilb  oa,  altboagb,  contniy  to  our  prac- 
tice, it  waa  depniied  when  the  play  began,  ao  ai 
to  go  below  the  lerel  of  the  Itage  {am/aea  prvmm- 
tur,  Hor.f^.  iL  1.  189),  and  waa  raited  again 
when  the  performance  waa  concluded  (toSwttur, 
Orid.  Mtt.  iiL  111— lU).  From  the  laal-cited 
paiuEa  we  leatn  that  hnman  £gur»  were  repre- 
■ented  upon  it,  whoae  feet  appeared  to  reit  upon 
tbe  ftage  whan  thii  tcreen  waa  drawn  np.  From 
a  paaaage  of  Viml  (Gmy.  iiL  26)  we  ftirther 
leain,  that  the  fignre*  were  tometimn  thoae  of 
Briloni  woien  in  tbe  cantaii  and  raiting  their 
anni  in  the  attitudo  of  lifting  up  a  purple  curtain, 
•o  ai  to  be  introduced  in  the  tame  manner  ai 
Atlantis,  Perae,  and  Cahvatidbb, 

In  a  more  general  Knie  nparium  denoted  any 
piece  of  cloth  or  ranTau  ittetched  upon  a  bsme. 
(QnintiL  vi.  1.  g  32.)  [J.  Y.] 

8ISTR0M  {nurrpor),  a  myitica]  iaitnuneat 
of  muiic,  uaed  t^  tbe  ancient  Egyptian!  in  th«r 
teremoniea,  and  eapecially  in  tho  wonhip  of  Iiii. 
(OtH-MA  ii.  734,  .dnor.  ii.  13.  11,  iiL  9.34, 
dtPanto,  i.  1.  38.)  It  wag  held  in  the  right  hand 
(aee  woodcut),  and  ibaken,  from  which  circnm- 
itance  il  derived  it*  name  {am  repaita  numu, 
TibuU.  L  3.  24).  lu  mott  common  form  ia  aeen  in 
the  right-hand  figure  of  the  annexed  woodcut, 
which  lepnaenti  an  andent  ■iatrum  fbnnerly  be- 
loifring  to  the  library  of  St-  Genoveh  at  Pari*. 


8ITOFHTLACB8. 
Plutarch  (de /i.  t<  Ofl'r.  pp.  670,  671,  ( 
uyi,  that  the  ihahing  of  Uie  faar  ban  ' 
circular  ^wia  repreaenled  the  agitation  c 
elementi  within  the  compaH  of  the  wnid. 
all  thiogi  are  continually  destroyed  a 
duced,  and  that  the  eat  acolptured  apca 
waa  an  emblem  of  the  moon-     Apuleiui 


pp.  119,  121,  ed.  Aldi)  deauibei  the  n 
bronie  rattle  (nmwii  enpHneithm),  con 

narrow  plate  cnrred  like  a  award-belt  (hJim 


lilTcr  or  erai  of  gdd. 
He  alio  leemi  lo  intimate,  thai  the  abakea  wn* 
three  together  (fargaiditBt  uAu),  which  vnild 
make  a  aort  of  mde  muaic. 

The  introduction  of  the  wonhip  of  laia  into 
Italy  ahortly  before  the  oooimenccinent  of  the 
Chriitian  aers  made  tbe  Ronuuu  Eainiltac  with  ihii 
initnunent  The  "  linigeri  calri,  aiatrataqse  tuita  " 
(Mart,  xii  29)  are  moat  exactly  depicled  in  two 
punlingi  found  at  Portici  {Ait.  •PErailami,  toL  iL 
pp.  309 — 320),  and  containing  the  two  figmacrfa 
prieat  of  laia  and  a  woman  kneeling  U  her  altar, 
which  ore  introduced  into  the  preceding  wwdcnL 
The  uae  of  the  aiatram  in  Egypt  aa  a  militaty  in- 
itmment  to  colled  the  troopi  ia  probably  a  fiecii«. 
(Virg.  Aen.  liii.  696  ;  Propert.  liL  1 1.  43.)  Tbe 
ia  naed  in  Nubia  and  Abyaiinia  to  tbe  |»- 


uKd  for  a  cbild-i  rattle.  (Martial,  tit.  U  ;  PoUu, 
ix.]27.)  [J.Y.3 

8ITELLA.    [SrrtTLi.] 

8IT0'NAE  (a.ri,«).     [Srros.] 

SITOPHY-LACES  (a<To$6Acuc«),  a  boid  of 
office™,  choien  by  lot,  at  Atheni.  They  w«i»  at 
fint  three,  aflerwardi  incrtsaed  to  fifteen,  of  when 
lea  were  for  the  city,  fire  for  the  Peineeuj.  Their 
buiineu  waa  partly  to  watch  the  aniiaj  of  the 
com  shipi,  take  account  of  the  quantity  imported, 
and  Ke  that  the  import  iawi  were  duly  obKrved  ; 
partly  to  watch  tbe  lalee  of  com  in  Ibe  market, 
and  lake  care  thai  the  pricet  were  bir  and  reuoi- 
able,  and  none  Init  legal  weighta  and  lueuuR* 
nted  by  tbe  bcton  )  in  which  reipect  tbeii  dntia 
were  much  the  aante  ai  thoee  of  the  Agomumi 
and  Metronomi  with  regard  lo  other  aaleaUeaitidca. 
[Siroa.]     Deinotthenei  lefen  to  tha  anti;  m  th* 


8IT0& 

bookc  of  the  Sitophylacef  (riiv  wofA  roit  ffvro^ 
ka^tp  imypa^v)  to  proTe  the 'qiiantity  of  com 
imported  from  Poatiu,  which  (he  nyi)  wai  equal 
to  all  that  came  from  eliewhere,  owing  to  the 
libeiali^  of  Lencon,  king  of  the  Boiporui,  who 
allowed  com  to  be  exported  from  Theudotia  to 
Athens  fne  of  duty.  (Demosth.  e.  Lipim,  466, 
467.)  Theae  boolu  were  probably  kept  hj  the 
fire  who  acted  for  the  Peiraeeoi,  whoee  etpedal 
buBineM  it  would  be  to  inspect  the  cargoes  that 
werennladen.  (Harpocr.  s.o.  Siro^^Aoicfs :  Bdckh, 
PM  Bam,  o/Atkmt,  p.  8S,  2d  ed.)      [C.  R.  K.] 

SITOS  (<rn-os%  con.  The  soil  of  Attica,  though 
fiiToniable  to  the  production  of  figs,  oliyei^  and 
grapes,  was  not  so  fitroorable  ibr  com ;  and  the 
population  being  yery  considerable  in  the  floorishing 
period  of  the  Athenian  republic,  it  was  neoessazy 
to  import  com  for  their  sabsistence.  According  to 
the  calculation  of  Bockh,  which  does  not  mate- 
rially differ  from  that  of  other  writers,  there  were 
135,000  freemen  and  365,000  slayes  residmg  in 
Attica.  The  country,  which  contained  an  area  of 
64,000  stadia,  produced  annually  about  two  millions 
of  medimni  of  com,  chiefly  barley.  The  medimnus 
was  about  1  bushel,  3  ^lUons,  and  5*75  pints,  or 
48  Attic  xo^MMfff .  A  X"""'^  ^i'b*  considered  a  fair 
daily  allowance  of  meal  (iifAtfni<rla  rpo<pif)  for  a 
slare.  The  consumption  of  the  whole  population 
was  three  million  medimni,  and  one-third  toerefbre 
was  imported.  It  came  from  the  countries  border- 
ing on  the  Euzine  Sea  (Pontus,  as  it  was  called  by 
the  Greeks),  and  more  especially  from  the  Cimme- 
rian Bosporus  and  the  Thiacian  CherMuese ;  also 
from  Syria,  Egypt,  Libya,  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  Sicily, 
and  Euboea.  The  necessities  of  the  Athenians 
made  them  exceedingly  anxious  to  secure  a  plenti- 
ful supply,  and  every  precaution  was  taken  for  that 
purpose  by  the  goremment  as  well  as  by  the  legis- 
lator. Sunium  was  fortified,  in  order  that  the  com 
ressels  (o'lroTaryol  6\ic<i8cs)  might  come  safely 
round  the  promontory.  Ships  of  war  were  often 
employed  to  ccmToy  the  cargo  (traperr^/ivciy  rhv 
<r7roy)  beyond  the  reach  of  an  enemy.  (Dem.  de 
Coron.  250,  251,  «.  Pdyel.  1211.)  When  Pollis, 
the  Lacedaemonian  admiral,  was  stationed  with 
his  fleet  off  Aegina,  the  Athenians  embarked  in 
haste,  under  the  command  of  Chabrias,  and  offered 
him  battle,  in  order  that  the  corn-ships,  which  had 
arriyed  as  far  as  Oeraestus  in  Euboea,  might  set 
into  the  Peiraeeus.  (Xenoph.  Hellm,  y.  4.  §  61.) 
One  of  the  principal  objects  of  Philip  in  his  attack 
on  Byzantium  was  that,  by  taking  that  city  he 
might  command  the  entrance  to  the  Euxine,  and 
so  Dave  it  in  his  power  to  distress  the  Athenians 
in  the  com  trade.  Hence  the  great  exertions  made 
by  Demosthenes  to  lelieye  the  Byzantines,  of  the 
success  of  which  he  justly  boasts  {de  Coron,  254, 
307,  326). 

The  measures  taken  by  the  legisktnie  to  obtain 
supplies  of  com  may  appear  harsh,  and  their  policy 
is  at  least  doubtful,  but  they  strongly  evince  the 
anxiety  of  the  people  on  the  subject  Exportation 
was  entirely  prohibited,  nor  was  any  Athenian  or 
resident  alien  allowed  to  canr  com  to  any  other 
place  than  Athens  {irvnrfuv  ixx6tr9  ^  *A&i^ra(c). 
Whoever  did  so,  was  punishable  with  death.  (Dem. 
e.Phorm.d\H  ;  Lycuig.  cLooer.  151,  ed.  Steph.) 
Of  the  com  brought  into  the  Athenian  port  two- 
thirds  was  to  be  brought  into  the  city  and  sold 
there.  (Harpocr.  s.  v.  'Eirff/MAirr^f  ^fitropfov.)  No 
one  might  lend  money  on  a  ship  that  did  not  sail 
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with  an  express  condition  to  bring  a  return  cargo, 
part  of  it  com,  to  Athens.  If  any  merchant,  capi- 
talist, or  other  person  advanced  money  or  entered 
into  any  agreement  in  contravention  of  these  Iawi| 
not  only  was  he  liable  to  the  peiuilty,  but  the  agre^ 
ment  itself  was  null  and  void,  nor  could  he  recover 
any  sum  of  money,  or  bring  any  action  in  respect 
thereo£  (Dem.  e,  Laerit,  941.)  Information  against 
the  offenders  was  to  be  laid  before  the  ^ff/ucAirrol 
Toi;  ^laropiov.  (Meier,  AtL  Proe,  p.  87.)  Strict 
regulations  were  made  with  respect  to  the  sale  of 
com  in  the  market  Conspiracies  among  the  oom- 
dealers  {vvrow&Ku)  to  buy  up  the  com  (o>wiiM«r- 
Btu\  or  raise  the  price  (owurrJanu  rks  rifikt\ 
were  punished  with  death.  They  were  not  allowed 
to  make  a  profit  of  more  than  one  obol  in  the  me- 
dimnus ;  and  it  was  unlawful  to  buy  more  than 
ikf  ^opiwi  at  a  time.  It  is  not  certain  what  the 
siae  of  a  ^opiju&s  was:  Bdckh  supposes  it  to  be 
about  as  much  as  a  medimnus.  These  laws  remind 
us  of  our  own  statutes  against  engrossing  and  re- 
grating  ;  but  they  appear  to  have  been  easily  evaded 
by  the  oom-dealen.  (See  the  speech  of  Lysias 
Kwrh  r&y  <rirovwX£y:  Dem.  e.  DioH^tod.  1285.) 
The  sale  of  com  was  jJaced  under  the  supervisioa 
of  a  special  board  of  officers  called  Sitopk^aeeB 
(o'tro^oAojccr),  while  that  of  all  other  marketable 
commodities  was  superintended  by  the  agoranomi. 
(Lys.  id,  165,  ed.  Steph.)  It  was  their  bunness 
to  see  that  meal  and  bread  were  of  the  proper 
quality,  and  sold  at  the  legal  weight  and  pnoeu 
They  were  bound  to  detect  ue  fraudi  of  the  nctor 
and  the  baker,  and  (if  we  may  believe  Lysias) 
they  sometimes  suffered  death  for  their  want  oif 
vigilance.  The  mode  of  proceeding  against  them 
was  by  cIo'ayycAia  before  the  senate.  (Platner, 
Proe.  mud  Klag,  voL  ii  p.  149.) 

Notwithstanding  these  carefol  provisions,  scarci- 
ties (o'lToSctfu)  frequently  occurred  at  AthenSt 
either  from  bad  harvests,  the  misfortunes  of  war, 
or  other  accidental  causes.  The  state  then  made 
great  efforts  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people  by 
importing  huge  quantities  of  com,  and  sdling  it  at 
a  low  price.  Public  gnmaries  were  kept  m  the 
Odeum,  Pompeum,  Lcmg  Porch,  and  naval  store- 
house near  the  sea.  (Pollux,  ix.  45 ;  Dem.  o. 
Pkorm,  918.)  SUohm  {iriTwrnt)  were  appointed 
to  get  in  the  supply  and  manage  the  sale.  De* 
mosthenes  was  appointed  on  one  occasion  to  that 
office  {de  Corom,  310.)  Persons  called  i^M>deeiae 
{iaro94KTai)  received  the  com,  measured  it  out, 
and  distributed  it  in  certain  quantities.  (Pollux, 
viiL  114.)  Public-spirited  individuals  would  scnne- 
times  import  grain  at  their  own  expense,  and  seU 
it  at  a  moderate  price,  or  distribute  it  gratuitously. 
(Dem.  OL  Phomu  918.)  We  read  of  &e  Athenian 
state  receiving  presents  of  com  from  kings  and 
princes.  Thus  Leucon,  king  of  the  Bosporus,  sent 
a  large  present,  for  which  he  had  the  honour  of 
MXtta  (exemption  from  customs-duties)  conferred 
on  him  by  a  decree  of  the  people.  (Dem.  e.  Leptmm 
467  ;  see  Isocr.  Tpairc(fT.  370,  ed.  Steph.)  Psam- 
metichus,  an  Egyptian  prince,  sent  a  present  in 
Olymp.  83. 4,  Demetrius  in  Olymp.  118.  2,  Spar- 
tacus,  king  of  the  Bosporus,  a  few  years  afier.  In 
hiter  tunes,  that  made  by  the  Roman  Atticus  la 
well  known.  On  the  whole  of  this  subject  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Bdckh  {PM,  Earn.  o/Aiiena^ 
p.  77,  &C.,  2nd.  ed.),  where  also  he  will  find  the 
various  prices  of  meal  and  bread  at  Athena,  and 
other  details,  copiously  explained.    As  to  the  dnty 
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lDi8  SITOU  DIKK. 

pajiUs  on  tbe  UDportation  of  com,  no  PatTB- 

SiTot  ia  itrictlf  nkdljlwr,  U^irn  harien-jllnir, 
■tvftX  uAeat,  KpiM  barUy,  Spfiot  toitof  lir«ad,  fiiifa 
bariiji-bnad.  XTroi,  hoimer,  ii  oftea  applied  td 
■11  klndi  ol  com,  and  STsn  in  >  laiger  lense  to  pro- 
Tiiioni  in  geiwnl.  [C.  R.  K.] 

SITOU  DIKE  (<rlT«  Sim).  Tha  maimge 
pution  (■(»■{)  being  intended  u  ■  pTDvigion  fur 
the  wife,  although  it  mu  paid  to  the  hniband  W 
har  bther,  brother,  or  other  natural  gnardian  {ti- 
fHet),  if  anjtliing  happened  to  leTer  the  maniage 

contraet,  tfae  huband  oi  hii  rep ''' 

bound  to  repay  it ;  or,  if  he  &iled 
liable  to  pay  iotemt  opon  it  at  the  nte  of  eighteen 
per  ceaLperaonimi(^  ifyfa  itoXoa  rOKofofiir). 
Tfaii  wai  the  Uv  in  caie  of  a  diioice  (Dunoith.  e. 
Neaer.  1 362)  ;  and  alto  when,  after  a  oontiact  ot 
marriage,  and  after  payment  of  (he  mairiage  por- 
tion, the  intended  hiuband  refilled  to  perform  hii 
engagement.  (Demotth.  c.  Ajihiib.  B18.)  Upon  the 
death  of  the  huaband  irithoat  chQdren,  the  irife 
and  her  money  nent  back  to  the  natural  guardian 
{Iiaeiu,  dt  Fyrr.  her.  41,  ed.  StepL)  ;  bnt  if  he 
died  IniTing  cluldren,  aha  had  the  option  of  itaying 
with  them  or  going  back  to  her  niftiis.  If  ihe  did 
the  latter,  the  children  {or  theur  guardian,  if  they 

— ■■ 1  were  bound  to  p      '     '   '' 

I,  or  eighteen  per 
...      (laaeni,  <U  Pgrr.  htr.  38, 
Steph.)     And  if  ahe  married  agun,  her  nip 

boond  in  honour  to  give  the  tame  inm  to  h . 

huaband.  {Ilemoath.a  AiMf.ifacUo,  lOID.)  Upon 
the  tnuuferof  B  woman  from  one  huaband  to  anol' 
which  waa  not  oncomnion,  the  tpHi  woa  tr 
farred  with  her.  (Demoath.  c  Omd.  S66.)  A 
man'a  fortono  wai  uinally  aecnred  by  a  morti,  „ 
of  the  iinaband'a  property ;  but  whether  thia  waa 
■0  or  not,  ber  guardian,  in  any  of  the  caaea  abore 
mentioned,  might  bring  an  action  againat  the  party 
who  onjnatly  withheld  it ;  ilint  wpoiKii,  to  recover 
the  principai,  Sfw)  ulrav,  fee  the  inlereat  The 
intereil  waa  called  atrot  (alimony  or  roaintaiuuice), 
beeanae  it  waa  the  income  out  of  which  the  woman 
had  to  ba  maintaiped,  of  b^iXiium  Tpo^aJ,  4 
titoftirTi  -rpiacXti  tUrpa^rTutymnuilit.  (Har- 
pocr.  I.  p.  SfToi :  Pollui,  liiL  83  ;  Demoath.  o. 
Afioi.  939,  854.)  The  word  riToi  ia  often  uied 
ganeralty  for  proTiaiona,  juat  ai  we  oae  (he  word 
hnad.  So  in  the  law,  which  required  the  ion  of 
an  hlKXiifei  to  matnlain  hii  mother  when  he 
came  of  age  and  took  poaienion  of  her  inheritance, 
the  expreaaion  ia  t^  irlrtHt  itrrpfiv  tf  It-iff^ 
(Demoilh.  o.  j&^nL  1135.)  The  illowanco  fiir 
rationi  giron  to  loldien  wai  called  aeniptauit, 
(BBckh,  PwU.  Earn,  o/  AAau,  p.  272,  2d  ed.) 
The  Ifn)  ahou  waa  tried  before  the  nrchoa  in 
the  Odenm,  the  aame  buildmg  in  whieli  the  con 
granariei  were  kepi,  which  mahea  it  not  improbable 
that  m  earlier  timea  the  defendant  wo*  (slled  upon 
to  pay  Uie  damegea  w  imd,  that  ii,  in  com  or  aoma 
other  aort  of  pcoTiaioni ;  though  it  waa  loon  fbimd 

payment  Thia  auae,  like  the  Iln)  wpoKir,  aaema 
to  hare  belonged  to  the  (fiirrifrit  iixu,  oa  it  waa  pre- 
aomed  that  the  woman  could  not  wiut  long  hi  the 
meani  of  her  doily  anbairtence.  It  wia  irliiirTBt, 
ftr  the  damagci  were  dearly  liquidated,  beii«  a 
Here  matter  of  calculation,  when  the  payment  of 
Iha  maniue  portion  waa  proved.  (Suidao,  »,  t. 
'flMW:    Pollni,   iii.47.   vi.  1S3,   riii.   81,  83) 
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Meier,  AU.  Pna.  pp.  43,  423—427  ;   Platoai, 
Pnc  md  Klag.  n\.  il  p.  266.)  [&  B.  K.] 

SITTYBAE.    [LiMR.] 

SI'TULA,  dim.  SITELLA  (%fa},  waa  (ro- 
bably  a  bucket  or  pail  for  drawing  and  oirjing 
water  <Plaut.  Ampk.  ii.  2.  SO),  but  wai  moie  un- 
illy  applied  to  the  Teiiel  from  which  loti  wen 
dniwn ;  &teila^  howerer,  wai  more  eonunonly  uied 
in  tbil  aignification.  (Plaut.  Oai.  iL  fi.  34,  43,  iL  fi. 
7,  il,  Lir.  nr.  S,  ilL  la)  It  a^iean  that  tba 
Tcaiel  waa  filled  with  water  (aa  among  the  Qredca, 
whence  the  word  itflit),  and  that  the  Iota  (lorla) 
were  made  of  wood  ;  and  ai,  though  incmaing  in 
aiie  below,  it  had  a  nanuw  neck,  only  one  lot 
could  come  to  the  top  of  the  water  at  the  mint 
time,  when  it  waa  ihaken.  {^tfafon  kae  Itemm 
afftrto  amaauaet  Kirta,P\aa.vCat.iH.  17  ;  Cit 
nFarr.iLSl  ;  VopiK.i'ni.e.)  ThaTeselnaej 
for  drawing  lata  wai  abo  called  ma  or  area  n 
weU  ai  Situla  or  SiteUa.  (Cic  ia  VatoL.  14  ;  VaL 
Max.  <ri.  3.  §  4  ;  Vitg.  Aam.  n.  131,  &c  ;  Lndaii, 
<r.  394,  with  SchoL  ;  compare  Pen.  iii.  48.) 

It  ia  important  to  undentand  the  true  meaning 
of  Sitslla,  lince  ahnoat  all  modem  writen  hare 
euppOHd  that  the  name  of  Sitella  or  CiiU  waa 
given  indiSerently  to  the  baUot-boc,  into  which 
thote  who  TOted    m    (he   comitia  and   cwula   of 
jnabce  out  their  tabellaa:  but  Wunder   (Codm 
ErfiOouit,    p.  cliiii.   &c)   haa  proTcd,   thjit  the 
opinion  of  Maautina  {it  Cmiitiu  RomaitU,  c  i  5. 
p.  £27,  ed.  Ocaer.)  ii  conect,  who  maiutaincd  thai 
the  Sitelia  waa  the  um,  from  which  the  name*  <i 
the  tribea  or  centuriei  were  drawn  out  by  lot,  a* 
that  each  might  have  \it  proper  place  in  rodi^, 
and  that  the  Ciata  waa  the  boi  into 
which  the  tabellae  were  cait   (Cura.]      A 
The  form  of  the  Sitella  ia  preKried  on       Kf 
a  coin  of  the  Caiiia  geno,  which  ia  repre- 
tented  in  the  annexed  cut. 

SOCCUS,  rfiia.  SO'CCULUS,waiDeariyif  nol 
altogether  equivalent  in  meaning  to  Caarioa,  and 
denoted  a  ilippa-  or  low  ihoe,  which  did  not  Gt 
ctoiely,  and  waa  not  &itened  by  any  tie.  (Iiid. 
Orig.  iiE.  33.)  Shoea  of  thii  deicriptian  woe 
worn,  more  eipecially  among  the  Oreeki  together 
with  the  PaLLiUM,  both  by  men  and  by  wgmsi. 
But  thou  ap|iroprialed  to  the  female  lex  wNe 
finer  and  moreomamentod  (Plin.  f/l  A',  ii.  35.  a.56; 
56a9uniiZte6ru,Sueta%.52,  Fil>J^  S),a]tlio^h 
thoie  worn  by  men  were  likewiae  in  aome  jnitanff 
richly  adorned  according  to  the  (aate  and  measa  «( 
-'       eorer.     (Phuit.  B<mi.  iL  3.  93.) 
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For  the  reasons  mentioDad  under  the  artidet 
Baza  and  Crbpida  the  Soccus  wai  worn  by 
oomic  actors  (Hor.  An  PocL  80,  90),  and  was  in 
this  respeet  opposed  to  the  Cothurnus.  (Mart 
Tiii.  3. 13  ;  P)Sn.Epi9L  ix.  7.)  The  preceding  wood- 
cut is  taken  firom  an  ancient  painting  of  a  buffoon 
[Mixus],  who  is  dancing  in  loose  yellow  slippers 
(Imteum  weeum,  Catull  EpUhaL  JvL  10).  This 
was  one  of  their  most  common  colours.  (De  L'Aul- 
naye,  SaU.  Thiat  pi  iv.)  [Solra.]         [J.  Y.] 

SOCI'ETAS.  Societas  is  classed  by  Gains  (iil 
1 35)  and  in  the  Institutions  of  Justinian  among 
those  obligationes  which  arise  Consensu.  When 
seTeral  persons  unite  for  a  common  purpose,  which 
is  legal,  and  contribute  the  necessary  means,  such 
a  union  is  Societas,  and  the  persons  are  Sodi.  (Dig. 
17.  tit  2.  s.  57.)  The  contract  of  Societas  might 
either  be  made  in  words  or  by  the  acts  of  the  par- 
ties, or  by  the  consent  of  the  parties  signified 
through  third  persons :  it  required  no  particular 
form  of  agreement  A  Societas  might  be  fonned 
either  for  the  sake  of  gain  to  arise  from  the  dealings 
and  hibour  of  the  Socii  (^atasfftw),  or  not  Societas 
for  the  purpose  of  quaestus  corresponds  to  the  Eng- 
lish Partnership.  A  Societas  might  be  formed 
which  should  comprise  all  the  property  of  the  Socii 
{mdetcu  omnium  bonontm)  ;  in  which  case  as  soon 
as  the  Societas  was  formed,  all  the  property  of  all 
the  Socii  immediately  beoune  common  (m  91100 
eoetaUitm  sunt  eontmuo  eomnuadcanimr).  But  the 
Societas  might  be  limited  to  a  part  of  the  property 
of  the  Socii  or  to  a  single  thing,  as  the  buying  and 
selling  of  slaves,  or  to  cairying  on  trade  in  a  par- 
ticular thing  in  a  particular  place.  (Cic.  pro  P. 
Quintio^  c.  3.)  The  communion  of  property  in  a 
Societas  might  also  be  limited  to  the  use  of  the 
things.  A  Societas  might  be  formed  either  w 
perpdyum,  that  is,  so  long  as  the  parties  lived,  or 
cdiempH*  01  in  tempore  wtMbeondOUmt,   (Dig.  17. 

tit2.  s.1.) 

Each  Socius  was  bound  to  contribute  towards 
the  objecU  of  the  Societas  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  contract  But  it  was  not  necessary  that  all 
the  Socii  should  contribute  money :  one  might  sup- 
ply money  and  another  might  supply  Ubour  (opera), 
and  the  profit  might  be  divisible  between  them, 
for  the  labour  of  one  might  be  as  valuable  as  the 
money  of  the  other.  In  the  case  of  Roscius  the 
actor,  Fannius  had  a  slave  Panurgus,  who  by 
agreement  between  Roscius  and  Fannius  was  made 
their  joint  property  (commtmu).  Roscius  paid 
nothmg  for  his  one  half  of  the  man,  but  he  underw 
took  to  instruct  him  in  his  art  Apparently  they 
6ecame  partners  in  the  man  in  equal  shares,  for 
Ciceio  complains  of  the  terms  of  the  Societas  on 
lie  part  of  Roscius  whose  instruction  was  worth 
much  more  than  the  price  of  the  slave  before  he  was 
taught  his  art  (Cic.  prv  Q.  iioasfto  Omi.  10.)  The 
agreement  between  Uie  Sodi  might  also  be,  that 
one  Socius  should  sustain  no  loss  and  should  have 
a  share  of  the  gain,  provided  his  labour  was  so 
valuable  as  to  render  it  equitable  for  him  to  become 
a  partner  on  such  terms.  If  the  shares  of  the  Sodi 
were  not  fixed  by  agreement  they  were  considered 
to  be  equal  (Dig7j7.  tit  2.  s.  29.)  One  partner 
might  have  two  or  more  shares,  and  another  might 
have  only  one,  if  their  contributions  to  the  Sodetas 
In  money  or  in  labour  were  in  these  proportions. 
If  the  agreement  was  merely  as  to  the  division  of 
•rofit,  it  followed  that  the  Sodi  must  bear  the 
osses  in  the  nme  proportion.    Each  Sodus  was 
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answerable  to  the  others  for  his  conduct  in  the 
management  of  the  business :  he  was  bound  to  use 
Diligentia  and  was  answerable  for  any  loss  through 
Culpa.  The  action  which  one  sodus  had  against 
another  in  respect  of  the  contract  of  partnoship, 
was  an  actio  directa  and  called  Pro  Sodo  Qom^  wm. 
arbiirumproaodo  adeperu  Qa.  iZbseumi,  &c. ;  Cic. 
pro  Q.  Rosao  Com,  9).  The  action  might  be 
brought  for  any  breach  of  the  agreement  of  part- 
nersUp,  for  an  account  and  for  a  dissoIutioxL  A 
partner  mi^ht  transfer  his  interest  to  another  per- 
son, but  this  transfer  did  not  make  Uiat  other  per- 
son a  partner,  for  consent  of  all  parties  was  essential 
to  a  Sodetas :  in  ftet  such  a  transfer  was  a  disso- 
lution of  the  partnership,  and  the  person  to  whom 
the  transfer  was  made  might  have  his  action  De 
Communi  dividundou  But  there  might  be  the  pro 
sodo  actio  against  the  heres  of  a  sodas,  for  though 
the  hnes  is  not  a  sodus,  yet  he  succeeds  to  tiie  in- 
terest of  his  testator  or  intestate  in  the  partnership 
(emobimmlo  nueenor  od;  Dig.  17.  tit  2.  s.  63. 

§8). 

Each  socius  had  a  right  of  action  in  proportion 
to  his  interest  against  any  person  with  whom  any 
of  the  socii  had  contracted,  if  the  socii  had  com- 
missioned him  to  make  the  contract  or  had  ap- 
proved of  the  contract ;  or  if  it  was  an  action 
arising  firom  a  delict  Thus  in  the  case  of  Rosdus 
and  Fannius,  they  had  severaUv  sued  a  third  person 
in  respect  of  their  several  daims  as  partners,  and 
vet  Fannius  still  claimed  the  half  of  what  Rosdus 
had  recovered  in  respect  of  his  share  in  the  part- 
nership. {Pro  Q.  Bote  Com.  11,  17,  18.)  In  all 
other  cases  the  person  who  made  the  contract  could 
alone  sue.  All  the  socii  could  be  sued  if  they  had 
all  joined  in  the  contract  with  a  third  person,  and 
each  in  proportion  to  his  share.  If  one  socius  con- 
tracted on  behalf  of  all,  being  commissioned  to  do 
so,  all  were  liable  to  the  fiill  amount  (m  sofitftnn). 
If  a  sodus  borrowed  money,  the  other  sodi  were 
in  no  case  bound  by  his  contract,  unless  the  money 
had  been  brought  into  the  common  stock.  In  fiwt 
the  dealings  of  one  partner  did  not  bind  the  other 
partnen,  except  in  such  cases  as  they  would  be 
bound  independent  of  the  existence  of  the  Sodetas. 
Condemnatio  in  an  Actio  Pro  Sodo  was  sometimes 
attended  with  Infaxia. 

A  Sodetas,  unless  it  was  for  a  limited  period, 
could  be  ended  at  the  pleasure  of  any  one  of  the 
socii :  any  member  of  the  body  could  give  notice 
of  dissolution  when  he  pleased  {remmiiare  todetati)^ 
and  therefore  the  Sodetas  was  dissolved  (sofotter). 
But  in  the  case  of  a  sodetas  omnium  bonorum,  if 
one  socius  had  been  appointed  heres,  he  could  not 
by  giving  notice  of  dissolution  dcAaud  his  co- 
partners of  their  share  of  the  hereditas.  The  death 
of  a  partner  dissolved  the  Sodetas ;  and  a  Capitis 
diminutio  was  said  to  have  the  same  effect  If  the 
property  of  any  one  of  the  sodi  vras  sold  dther 
publico  QKmmwnpMioatio)  or  privatim,  the  Societas 
was  dissolved.  It  was  also  dissolved  when  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  formed  was  accomplished ; 
or  tne  things  in  which  there  was  a  Sodetas,  had 
ceased  to  exist ;  or  by  the  lapse  of  the  tim*  for 
which  it  was  formed. 

If  on  the  dissolution  of  a  partnership  there  was 
no  profit,  but  a  loss  to  sustain,  the  loss  was  borne, 
as  already  stated,  by  the  sodi  in  proportion  to  their 
shares.  If  one  man  oontribated  money  and  another 
labour,  and  there  was  a  loss,  how  was  the  losi 
borne  ?    If  the  money  and  the  labour  wero  eao- 
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lidered  eqiihalent,  H  would  M«m  to  follow  that 
until  the  partnership  property  were  ezhsnsted  by 
the  payment  of  the  debts,  there  should  be  no  pe- 
cuniary contribution  by  the  person  who  supplied 
the  labour.  This  principle  is  a  consequence  of 
what  Craius  states  that  the  capital  of  one  and  the 
labour  of  another  might  be  considered  equal,  and 
the  gain  might  be  divided,  and  if  there  was  a  lost 
the  loss  must  be  dirided  in  the  same  proportion. 

Societates  were  formed  for  the  purposes  of  ftnn- 
Jng  the  public  retenues.     [Publicanl] 

(Gains,  iii.  148—154  ;  Dig.  17.  tit2 ;  Inst  3. 
tit  26  ;  Cod.  4.  tit  37  •  MUhlenbruch,  Doetrina 
Pandedarum  ;  Mackeldey,  Lekrhndi,  Ac  ;  Hasse, 
DU  Culpa  det  Konu  RediU.  s.  46,  49.)     [O.  L.] 

SO'CII  {trbmuLXOi),  In  the  early  times,  when 
Rome  formed  equal  alliances  with  any  of  the  sur- 
rounding nations,  these  nations  were  called  Soeii. 
(Liv.  iL  53.)  After  the  dissolution  of  the  Latin 
league,  when  the  name  Latini,  or  Nbmem  Latinumy 
was  artificially  applied  to  a  great  number  of  Ita- 
lians, few  only  of  whom  were  real  inhabitants  of 
the  old  Latin  towns,  and  the  majority  of  whom 
had  been  made  Latins  by  the  will  and  the  law  of 
Rome,  there  necessarily  arose  a  difference  between 
these  Latins  and  the  Socii,  and  the  expression 
Soeii  Nomen  Latituim  is  one  of  the  old  asyndeta, 
instead  of  Soeii  et  Nomen  Laiiauim,  The  Italian 
allies  again  must  be  distinguished  firom  foreign  al' 
lies.  Of  the  latter  we  shall  speak  hereafter.  The 
Italian  allies  consisted,  for  the  most  pert,  of  such 
nations  as  had  either  been  conquered  by  the  Ro- 
mans, or  had  come  under  their  dominion  by  other 
circumstances.  When  such  nations  formed  an 
aUiance  with  Rome,  they  generally  retained  their 
own  laws  ;  or  if  at  first  they  were  not  allowed  this 
privilege,  they  afterwards  received  them  back  again. 
The  condition  of  the  Italian  allies  varied,  and 
mainly  depended  upon  the  manner  in  which  they 
had  come  under  the  Roman  dominion  (Liv.  viii.  25, 
ix.  20)  ;  but  in  reality  they  were  always  depend- 
ent upon  Rome.  Niebuhr  {HisL  ofRome^  vol  iiL 
p.  616)  considers  that  there  were  two  main  con- 
ditions of  the  Sodi,  analogous  or  equal  to  those  of 
the  provincials,  that  is,  that  they  were  either 
foederoH  or  Uberi  (tmimniM,  Cic.  e,  Verr,  iii.  6). 
The  former  were  such  as  had  formed  an  alliance 
with  Rome,  which  was  sworn  to  by  both  parties  ; 
the  latter  were  those  people  to  whom  the  senate 
had  restored  their  autonomy  after  they  were  con- 
quered, such  as  the  Hemican  towns.  (JJcr.  iz.  43.) 
But  the  condition  of  each  of  these  classes  must 
again  have  been  modified  according  to  circum- 
stances. The  cases  in  which  Rome  had  an  equal 
alliance  with  nations  or  towns  of  Italy  became 
gradually  fewer  in  number :  alliances  of  this  kind 
existed  indeed  for  a  long  time  with  Tibur,  Prae- 
neste,  Naples,  and  others  (Polyb.  vi  14  ;  Liv. 
xliiL  2  ;  Cic.  pro  BaJh,  8) ;  but  these  places  were, 
nevertheless,  in  really  as  dependent  as  the  other 
SociL  It  was  only  a  few  people,  such  as  the 
Camertes  and  Heracleans,  that  maintained  the 
rights  of  their  equal  alliance  with  Rome  down  to 
a  very  late  time.  (Liv.  xxviii.  45  ;  Plut  Mar. 
28  ;  Cic.  pro  Balb.  20,  pro  Arch.  4.)  With  these 
few  exceptions,  most  of  the  Italians  were  either 
Soeii  (in  the  later  sense)  or  Latini.  During  the 
latter  period  of  the  republic  they  had  the  connu- 
biiun  with  Rome  (Diodor.  JSxe&rpt.  Mai,  xxxvii.  6), 
but  not  the  snffitage  of  the  Latins.  It  sometimes 
hi^qpeoed,  aa  in  the  case  of  the  Macedonian  Onesi- 
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rniii^  that  a  foreign  individnal  was  honoured  by  tba 
senate  by  being  registered  among  the  Italian  Socn 
(in  foeiorum  Jbrmulcan  r^Brre\  and  in  this  cmat 
the  senate  provided  him  with  a  house  and  landa  m 
some  part  of  Italy.    (Liv.  xliv.  16L) 

Although  the  allies  bad  their  own  laws,  tlie 
senate,  in  cases  where  it  appeared  conducive  to  tbe 
general  wel£ue,  might  command  them  to  submit  to 
any  ordinance  it  might  issue,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
S^tusconsultum  de  Bacehanalibua.  (Lit.  «»»■*. 
14.)  Many  regulations  also,  which  were  part  of 
the  Roman  law,  especially  siuh  as  rdated  tonamy, 
sureties,  wills,  and  innumerable  other  things  (Lit. 
XXXV.  7  ;  Gains,  iii.  121,  &c  ;  Cie.  pro  BaO.  S\ 
were  introduced  amoiDg  the  Soeii,  and  nominally 
received  by  them  voluntarily.  (Cic.  Le./  GdL  xvi 
13,  xix.  8.)  The  Romans  thus  gradually  nnited 
the  Italians  with  themselves,  by  introdndng  thdr 
own  laws  among  them  ;  but  as  they  did  not  gnnt 
to  them  the  same  civic  rights  the  Socn  nltziutely 
demanded  them  arms  in  their  hands. 

Among  the  duties  which  the  Italian  Sodi  had  to 
perfonn  towards  Rome  the  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal ones :  they  had  to  send  subsidies  in  troops, 
money,  com,  ships,  and  other  things,  whenever 
Rome  demanded  tnem.  (Liv.  xxvL  39,  xxviiL  45, 
XXXV.  16,  &c)  The  number  of  troopo  requiiito 
for  completing  or  increasing  the  Roman  aimieo  was 
decreed  every  year  by  the  senate  (Liv.  patdmX 
and  the  cons^  fixed  the  amount  which  each  allied 
nation  had  to  send,  in  proportion  to  its  popolation 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  of  which  each  nation  was 
obliged  to  draw  up  accurate  lists,  called  Jbratmlae. 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  56  ;  Polyb.  ii  23,  &c.;  Liv.  xxiL  57, 
xxvii  10.)  The  consul  also  appointed  the  place 
and  time  at  which  the  troops  of  the  Soeii,  each  part 
under  its  own  leader,  had  to  meet  him  and  his 
legions.  (Polyb.  vL  21,  26  ;  Liv.  xxxir.  56, 
xxxvL  3,  xU.  5.)  The  in&ntiy  of  the  allies  in  a 
consular  army  was  usually  more  numerous  than 
that  of  the  Romans;  the  cavalry  was  genenfly 
three  times  the  number  of  the  Romans  (Polybi  iii 
108,  VL  26,  30)  :  but  these  numerical  proporticM 
were  not  always  observed.  (Polyb.  iL  24,  iiL  72.) 
The  consuls  appointed  twelve  praefects  as  eom- 
manders  of  the  Soeii,  and  their  power  answered  to 
that  of  the  twelve  military  tribunes  in  the  *«Miil—i 
legions.  (Polyb.  vL  26,  37.)  These  praefects,  vHw 
were  probably  taken  fh>m  the  allies  themselves,  and 
not  from  the  Romans,  selected  a  third  of  the  cavaliy, 
and  a  fifth  of  the  in&ntiy  of  the  Soeii,  who  fonned 
a  select  detachment  for  extraordinary  cases,  and 
who  were  called  the  eairaordinarii.  The  re- 
maining body  of  the  Sodi  was  then  divided  into 
two  parts,  allied  the  right  and  the  left  wii^. 
(Polyb.  Le.;  Liv.  xxxL  21,  xxxv.  5.)  The  in- 
fentry  of  the  wings  was,  as  usual,  divided  into 
cohorts,  and  the  cavalry  into  turmae.  In  aome 
cases  also  l^ions  were  formed  of  the  SodL  (Liv. 
xxxviL  39.)  Pay  and  dothing  were  given  to  the 
allied  troops  by  the  states  or  towns  to  which  they 
belonged,  and  which  appointed  quaeston  or  pay- 
masters for  this  purpose  (Polyb.  vL  21 ;  Cic  e.  Verr. 
V.  24)  ;  but  Rome  furnished  them  with  provisians 
at  the  expense  of  the  republic :  the  innntry  re- 
ceived the  same  as  the  Roman  infentry,  but  the 
cavalry  only  received  two-thirds  of  what  was  given 
to  the  Roman  cavalry.  (Polyb.  vi.  39  ;  Cic.  pre 
Balh,  20.)  In  the  distribution  of  the  spoil  and  of 
conquered  lands  they  firequently  received  the  same 
share  as  the  Romans.    (Liv.  xL  43,  zlL  7*  IS, 
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x]y.  48,  zlii.  4.)  The  Socii  were  also  ■ometimeB 
lent  out  as  colonists  with  the  Romans.  (Appian, 
de  Bell.  Civ.  i  24.)  They  were  never  allowed  to 
take  up  arms  of  their  own  accord,  and  disputes 
among  them  were  settled  by  the  senate.  Notwith- 
standuig  all  this,  the  socii  fell  gradually  under  the 
arbitrary  rule  of  the  senate  and  the  magistrates  of 
Rome  ;  and  after  the  year  b.  a  173,  it  even  be- 
came customary  for  magistrates,  when  they  tnyalled 
through  Italy,  to  require  the  authorities  of  allied 
towns  to  pay  homage  to  them,  to  proyide  them 
with  a  residence,  and  to  furnish  them  with  beasts 
of  burden  when  they  continued  their  jouxney. 
(Liv.  zlii.  1.)  Oellius  (x.  8)  mentions  a  number 
of  other  yezations,  which  the  Roman  magistrates 
inflicted  upon  the  Sodi,  who  could  not  venture  to 
seek  any  redress  agamst  them.  The  only  wav 
for  the  allies  to  obtain  protection  against  such 
arbitrary  proceedings,  was  to  enter  into  a  kind  of 
dientela  with  some  influential  and  powerful  Ro- 
man, as  the  Samnites  were  in  the  dientela  of 
Fabricius  Luscinus  (Val.  Max.  iv.  8.  §  6),  and 
the  Senate,  which  was  at  all  times  regarded  as  the 
chief  protector  of  the  Socii,  not  only  recognised 
such  a  relation  of  dientela  between  Socii  and  a 
Roman  citizen,  but  even  referred  to  such  patrons 
cases  for  decision  which  otherwise  it  might  have 
decided  itsel£  (Dionys.  it  11 ;  Lir.  ix.  20  ;  Cie. 
pro  SuU.  21.)  Socii  who  revolted  against  Rome  were 
frequently  punished  with  the  loss  of  their  freedom, 
or  of  the  honour  of  serving  in  the  Roman  armies^ 
(Cell.  L  e. :  Appian,  de  BeU.  Hdnmb.  61 ;  Strab.  t. 
p.  385,  vi  p.  389  ;  Fest  s.  v.  BrtOkmi.)  Such 
punishments  however  varied  according  to  cireum- 
stances.  After  repeated  and  fruitless  attempts  to 
obtain  the  full  Roman  franchise  by  legal  meant, 
the  Italian  allies  broke  out  in  open  war  against 
Rome,  the  result  of  which  was  that  she  was  com- 
pelled to  grant  what  she  had  before  obstinately  re- 
fused. 

After  the  dvitas  had  been  obtained  by  all  the 
Italians  by  the  Lex  Julia  de  Civitate,  the  relation 
of  the  Italian  Socii  to  Rome  ceased.  But  Rome 
had  long  before  this  event  applied  the  name  Socii 
to  foreign  nations  also  which  were  allied  with 
Rome,  though  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  this 
case  diflered  from  that  of  the  Socii  Italid.  Livy 
(xxxiv.  57  ;  comp.  xxxv.  46)  distinguishes  two 

Principal  kinds  of  alliances  with  foreign  nations : 
.  foedvu  aeqman^  such  as  might  be  concluded 
either  after  a  war  in  which  neither  party  had 
gained  a  decisive  victory,  or  with  a  nation  with 
which  Rome  had  never  been  at  war ;  2.  a  /bedua 
iniquumy  when  a  foreign  nation  conquered  by  the 
Romans  was  obliged  to  enter  the  alliance  on  any 
terms  proposed  by  the  conquerors.  In  the  latter 
case  the  foreign  nation  was  subject  to  Rome,  and 
obliged  to  comply  with  anything  that  Rome  might 
demand.  But  all  foreign  Socii,  whether  they 
had  an  equal  or  unequtd  alliance,  were  obliged 
to  send  subsidies  in  troops  when  Rome  demanded 
them  ;  these  troops,  however,  did  not,  like  those 
of  the  Italian  Socii,  serve  in  tiie  line,  but  were 
employed  as  light-armed  soldiers,  and  were  called 
miUtet  (uuriliares,  auxiUarU^  auaeilitiy  or  sometimes 
cnucilia  externa,  (Polyb.  ii  82  ;  Liv.  xzi.  46,  &e., 
xxu.  22,  xxvii.  87,  xxxv.  11,  xlii.  29,  36.)  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  republic  all  the  Roman  allies, 
whether  they  were  nations  or  kings,  sank  down  to 
the  condition  of  mere  subjects  or  vassals  of  Rome, 
whose  freedom  and    independenoe   oonsiited   in 
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nothing  but  a  name.    (Walter,  GesdL  d.  Rom, 
RechU,  p.  192,  &c  ;  compare  Fobdxratab  Civi* 

TATK8.)  [L.  S.] 

SO'CIO,  PRO,  ACTIO.    [S0CIBTA8.3 
SO'CIUS.    [SociKTAa] 

SODA'LES.      [COLLBGIUM.] 

SODA'LES  AUGUSTA'LES.[AuouBTALBal 

SODA'LES  TITII.    [Trrn.] 

SODALFTIUM.    [AMBiTtra] 

SOLA'RIUM.  [HoROLOozux,  p.  616,  b  ; 
DoMU8,p.  429,b.] 

SO'LEA  was  the  simplest  kind  of  sandal  [San- 
DALiux],  consisting  of  a  sole  with  littie  more  to 
£uten  it  to  the  foot  than  a  strap  across  the  instep. 
(Gellius,  ill.  14,  xiii.  21.)  It  was  sometimes 
made  of  wood  (Isid.  Orig.  xix.  88),  and  worn  by 
rustics  (jcoXoir^iXa,  Theocrit  xxv.  102, 103X  re- 
sembling probably  the  wooden  sandals  which  now 
form  part  of  the  dress  of  the  Capuchins.  Hie 
solea,  as  worn  by  the  upper  classes,  was  adapted 
chiefly  for  wearing  in  the  house,  so  that  when  a 
man  went  out  to  dinner,  he  walked  in  shoes 
[Calcbcb],  taking  with  him  dippers  [Soccds]  or 
soleae,  which  he  put  on  when  he  entered  the 
house.  Before  rediningat  table,  these  were  taken 
away  by  a  servant  (see  woodcut,  p.  308  ;  Plant 
True,  ii  4.  16 ;  Ovid.  Ar,  Am,  ii  212  ;  Mart  viii. 
59.  14)  ;  consequentiy  when  dinner  was  over  it 
was  necessary  to  call  for  them.  (Phiut  Trmo.  ii. 
4.  12,  Most,  il  1.  87  ;  Hor.  SaL\L^.  77.)  But, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  roads  or  of  the  wea- 
ther, the  shoes  or  boots  were  again  put  on  in  order 
to  return  home,  the  soleae  being  carried,  as  before^ 
under  the  arm.  (Hor.  EpUL  L  18. 15.)  When 
circumstances  were  favourable,  this  change  of  the 
shoes  for  slippen  or  soleae  was  not  considered 
necessary,  the  latter  being  worn  in  the  streets. 
(Mart  xii.  8a) 

Soileae  Ugneae^  soles  or  dioes  of  wood,  were  put 
on,  under  the  authority  of  tiie  Roman  law,  either 
for  the  purpose  of  torture,  or  perhaps  merely  to  in- 
dicate the  condition  of  a  criminal,  or  to  prevent 
his  escape.  (Cic.  IwomL  il  50,  adHeretm.  L  18.) 
In  domestic  life  the  sandal  commonly  worn  by 
females  was  often  used  to  chastise  a  husband  and 
to  bring  him  into  subjection.  (Menander,  p.  68. 
186,  ed.  Meineke :  $olea  ttjmigabero  ntftra.  Pen.  t. 
169;  tamdaiwyT&.  Eunuek.  y.  8.  4;  Juv.  vl  516.) 

Iron  shoes  (toleae/erreae)  were  put  on  the  feet  of 
mules  (Catnll.  xvii.  26)  ;  but  instead  of  this,  Nero 
had  his  mules  shod  with  silver  (Sueton.  iVero,  30), 
and  his  empress  Poppaea  her^  with  gold.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxiii  11.  s.  49.)  [J.  y.] 

SO'LIDUa    [AuRUM,  p.  182,  b.] 

SOLITAURI'LIA.  [SACRinoiuif,p.lOOO,a| 
LvsTRATio,  p.  719,  b  ;  and  woodcut  on  p.  1045.] 

SOLIUM.    [Balnbab,  p.  191 ;  THBOifuSi] 

SOPHRONISTAE.  [Otmnasium,  p.  581,  b.] 

SORTES,  lots.  It  was  a  frequent  practice 
among  the  Italian  nations  to  endeavour  to  ascertain 
a  knowledge  of  future  events  by  drawing  lots 
(aortes) :  in  many  of  the  ancient  Italian  temples 
the  will  of  the  gods  was  consulted  in  this  way,  as 
at  Praeneste,  Caere,  &c  [Oraculum,  p.  843,  a.] 
Respecting  the  meaning  of  Sors  see  Cic.  de  Dh, 
iL41. 

These  sortes  or  lots  were  usually  litUe  tablets  or 
counters,  made  of  wood  or  other  materials,  and 
were  commonly  thrown  into  a  sitella  or  urn,  filled 
with  water,  as  is  explained  under  Situla.  The 
lots  were  sometunet  thrown  like  dice.    (Suet  Tib. 
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14.)  The  name  of  Sortei  was  in  tut  given  to  any- 
thing  nied  to  detennine  chancet  (compare  Cic  de 
Dn,  L  34),  and  waa  also  i4>plied  to  any  Terbal  re- 
sponse of  an  oiade.  (Cic  de  Div.  \L  56 ;  Viig.  Aem. 
vr.  346,  377.)  Various  things  were  written  npon 
the  lots  according  to  drcumstances,  as  for  instance 
the  names  of  the  persons  osing  them,  &c. :  it  seems 
to  have  heen  a  iavoorite  practice  in  later  times  to 
write  the  verMS  of  illostrioos  poets  npon  little  tab- 
lets, and  to  draw  them  ont  of  the  nm  like  other  lots, 
the  TeTKS  which  a  person  thos  obtained  being  sap- 
posed  to  be  applicable  to  him :  hence  we  read  of 
Sortea  ViryQicmae^  &c.  (Lamprid.  Aleae,  Sever,  14  ; 
Spartian.  Hadr,  2.)  It  was  also  the  practice  to 
consult  the  poets  in  the  same  way  as  the  Moham- 
medans do  the  Koran  and  Hafiz,  and  many  Chris- 
tians the  Bible,  namely,  by  opening  the  book  at 
random  and  applying  the  first  passage  that  stmck 
the  eye  to  a  person^s  own  immediate  circomstanoes. 
(Angnst.  Qmfeei.  W,  3.)  This  practice  was  rery 
common  among  the  early  Christians,  who  snbsti- 
toted  the  Bible  and  the  Psalter  for  Homer  and 
Virgil :  many  councils  repeatedly  condemned  these 
Sortee  Sandommi  as  they  were  called.  (Gibbon, 
DeoUm  and  FalL,  e.  zzrriii  note  51.)  The  Sibylline 
books  were  probably  also  consulted  in  this  way. 
[SiBTLLiNi  LiBRi.]  Thoso  who  foretold  future 
events  by  lots  were  called  Sortilegi,  (Lucan,  iz. 
581.) 

The  Sortee  Comnviakt  were  tablets  sealed  up, 
which  were  sold  at  entertainments,  and  upon  being 
opened  or  unsealed  entitled  the  purchaser  to  things 
of  very  unequal  value  ;  they  were  therefore  a  kind 
of  lottery.     (Suet  Oeiav.  75  ;  Lamprid.  HeUoffob. 
22.) 
SPADO^NEa     [IMPUBBR,  p.  631,  b.] 
SPARU8.     [Hasta,  p.  588,  b.] 
SPE'CIES  NOVA.    [CoNFUsio.] 
SPECTIO.     [AuouR.  pp.  177,  b,  1 78,  a.] 
SPECULA'RIA.    [DoMOS,  p.  432,  b.] 
SPECULA'RIS  LAPIS.   [Domos,  p.  432,  a.] 
SPECULATO'RES.    [Exbbcitus,  p.  508,  b  ; 
oomp.  Hbmbrodroml] 

SPE'CULUM  (Kdrowrpov^lhinrrpov^  i9vwrpov\ 
a  mirror,  a  looking-glass.  The  use  of  mirrors  is  of 
rery  high  antiquity  («/o&,  zxxviL  18  ;  Eatodmt^ 
xzzviiL  8),  but  they  are  not  mentioned  by  Homer, 
even  when  he  describes  in  so  circumstantial  a 
manner  the  toilet  of  Hera.  In  the  historical  times 
of  Greece  they  are  frequentiy  spoken  of  (Xen.  Qr. 
vii.l.§2;  Enrip.Jlf«i0a,1161,OnMtl]12,&c), 
and  they  were  probably  known  in  Greece  long  be- 
fore, since  every  substance  o^ble  of  receiving  a 
fine  polish  would  answer  the  purpose  of  a  mirror. 
Thus  basins  were  employed  instead  of  mirrors 
(Artemiod.  Oneir.  iii.  30.  p.  279,  ed.  Reiff),  and 
also  cups,  tiie  inside  of  which  was  sometimes  so 
disposed,  that  the  image  of  the  person  who  drank 
from  them  was  seen  multiplied.  (Plin.  H,  N.  zzxiii. 
9.  s.  45  ;  compare  Vopisc.  Prth,  4.) 

The  looking-glasses  of  the  ancients  were  usually 
made  of  metid,  at  first  of  a  compositicm  of  tin  and 
eopper,  but  afterwards  more  frequenUy  of  silver. 
(Plin.  L  0.)  Pliny  says  that  silver  mirrors  were 
first  made  by  Praxiteles  in  the  time  of  Pompey 
the  Great,  but  they  are  mentioned  as  early  as  wat 
of  Plautus.  (MotL  i.  3.  111.)  Under  the  empire 
the  use  of  silver  mirrors  was  so  common,  that  they 
began  to  be  used  even  by  maid  servants  (Plin. 
ff.N.  zzzir.  17-  s.  48)  :  they  are  constantly  men- 
tioned in  the  Digest,  when  silver  plate  is  spoken  of 
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(S3.  tit.6.s.3:  34.tit2.  B.19.  |8>.  At 
they  were  made  of  the  pmest  sflvav  but  metal  of 
an  inferior  quality  wasanowaida  employed.  (PIib. 
H.  N,  xzziiL  9.  §  45.)  Preqoently  too  tlw 
polished  silver  plate  was  no  doubt  very  slight,  hot 
the  ezcellenoe  of  the  mirror  very  modi  depended 
on  the  thickness  of  the  plate,  since  the  reflectmi 
was  stronger  in  proportion  as  tiie  plate  was  thicker. 
(Vitmv.  viL  3.  p.  204,  ed.  Bip.)  We  find  gdd 
mirrors  mentioned  once  or  twice  by  ancient  writeiB 
(Eurip.  HeaA,  925  ;  Senec  Qme$L  NaL  L  17  ; 
Aelian,  F.  11,  ziL  58)  ;  but  it  is  not  impoaaihle, 
as  Beckmann  has  remarked,  that  the  term  goideB 
rather  refers  to  the  frame  or  onaments  than  to  the 
mirror  itself^  as  we  speak  of  a  gold  watch,  thoogh 
the  cases  only  may  be  of  that  metal 

Besides  metals,  the  ancients  also  formed  stosaes 
into  mirrors,  but  these  are  mentioned  so  seldaai 
that  we  may  oondnde  they  were  intended  frr  onm- 
ment  rather  than  for  use.  Pliny  (^H.  iV.  xzxvi.  26. 
s.  67)  mentions  the  obsidian  stone,  or,  as  it  is  now 
called,  the  Icelandic  agate,  as  particnlariy  saxlafale 
for  this  purpose.  Doniitian  is  said  to  have  had  a 
gallery  lined  with  pietigi^  which  by  its  reflection 
showed  every  thing  that  was  done  behind  his  back 
(Suet  Dom,  1A\  by  which  Beckmann  understands 
a  calcareous  or  gypseous  spar,  or  selenite,  which  is 
indeed  capable  of  reflecting  an  image  ;  but  we  can- 
not therefore  conclude  thiiit  the  ancients  fonned 
mirrora  of  it  Mirrors  were  also  made  of 
according  to  Pliny  (H*.  N.  zxzrii  7.  s.  25), 
refen  to  Theophrastns  for  his  aathoritf,  but  he 
seenu  to  have  misunderstood  the  passage  of  Theo- 
phrastus  (<le  Lcqnd.  61),  and  this  stone  is  never 
found  now  sufficientiy  large  to  enable  it  to  be  made 
into  a  mirror.  The  emerald,  it  appears,  also  aerred 
Nero  for  a  mirror.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xzxriL  5.  a.  16 ; 
Isidor.  zvi.  7.) 

The  ancients  seem  to  have  had  glass  miznrs 
also  like  ours,  which  consist  of  a  glass  plate  cofvcred 
at  the  back  with  a  thin  leaf  of  metal.  They  wen 
mannfiictured  as  early  as  the  time  of  Pliny  at  the 
celebrated  glass-houses  of  Sidon  (Plin.  ff,  iV.  xzxvi. 
26.  s.  66),  but  they  must  have  been  inferior  to 
those  of  metal,  since  they  never  came  into  general 
use  and  are  never  mentioned  by  ancient  writtfs 
among  costly  pieces  of  furniture,  whereas  metal  mir- 
rors fiequentiy  are.  Pliny  seems  to  allude  to  them  in 
another  passage  {H.N.  xxxiiL  9.  s.  45X  where  he 
speaks  of  gold  being  applied  behind  a  mirror,  whaA 
we  can  imdontand,  if  we  admit  that  Pliny  was 
acquainted  with  glass  mirrors. 

Of  mirrors  made  of  a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin, 
the  best  were  manufactured  at  Brundisium.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxiiL  9.  s.  45,  xxxir.  17.  s.  48.)  This  mix- 
ture prodpces  a  white  metal,  which,  unless  pre- 
served vrith  great  care,  soon  becomes  so  dim  that 
it  cannot  be  used  until  it  has  been  previously 
cleaned  and  polished.  For  this  reason  a  sponge 
with  pounded  pumice-stone  was  generally  fiutened 
to  the  ancient  mirrors.  (Plat  Tfmoem,  p.  72^  c ; 
Vossius,  ad  CatnO.  p.  97.) 

Looking-glasses  were  generally  small  and  such 
as  could  be  carried  in  Uie  hand.  Most  of  those 
which  are  preserved  in  our  Museums  are  of  this 
kind ;  they  usually  hare  a  handle,  and  are  of  a 
round  or  oval  shape.  Their  general  form  is  shown 
in  the  woodcut  annexed.  (Oiylus,  Reemetl  d^Ait- 
HqmiU,  vol.  T.  pL  62.) 

Instead  of  their  being  fixed  soas  to  be  hung  against 
the  wall  or  to  stand  upon  the  table  or  floor,  thsj 
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n  gCDcnIl;  held  b^  femals  iUtu  b«riirs  thor 
ilR«M*  when  dmnng  (Propen.  ir.  7.  7S,  76), 
wliich  offica  mu  alio  performed  wnnetima  t^  the 
loTEt,  when  nlmitud  (o  the  toilet  of  hii  nUtreM. 
(Orid.  At.  Jm.  iL  21G.}  On  ucieut  nwi  ve 
KOietiiiiei  Sad  female  ilaiei  npreteated  holding 
np  nuiTDn  to  their  miitreoHi.  (Tiwhbeiu,  Em/rat. 
fitm  WMMl  Va»M,  loL  L  pL  ID.) 


SPOLIA.  IMa 

I  mi  SIM  ailed  the  Attic,  vhich  maj'  be  n^uded 
w  >  tiriely  of  the  Ionic  [Atticdrom].  The 
lerm  occun  frequently  in  VitmTiui  (iil  3.  g  2 : 
4.  §  1.  6 ;  S.  §  1-4,  i,.  1.  g  7,  T.  9.  §  4,  ed. 
Schneider)  and  in  Pliny  (ff.  If.  mri.  £.  t.  4  ; 
23.  I.  E6).  They  adapted  it  from  the  writinga  of 
"      '        '  iteclj,  whoae  work*  hara  periihed.     It 


IiwMiig-gbaaM,  bowenr,  were  alio  made  of 
length  of  >  pUKm*!  bod;  {tpi(i«2a  toUtparia 
fBnIw,  Senec.  QiiffiDL  AU.  L  17) :  of  which  kind 
the  minor  of  Demoathenea  mnit  have  been. 
(QmntiL  /ut.  Or.  xL  3.  §  68.)  They  were 
&*taied  to  the  walli  lometmiea  (^lualMm  furiaft' 
itfienM.  Dig.  84.  tit  2.  1.  19.  g  S  ;  Vitmr.  ii. 
6.  (9.)  p.  280.  Bip.),  though  not  genenUly.  Sue- 
bmlna  in  bia  liJe  of  floiaee  ipeak*  of  an  apactmaal 
balonging  to  that  poet,  which  wai  lined  with 
mimn  (ipaM^ateM  emUeubat),  wluch  eipreMion, 
howeTer,  Laaiing  cauiden  ai  contnuy  to  tha  Latin 
idiom,  and  thefefoie  regarda  the  whole  puaage  aa 
a  fbigary.  That  then  were,  howerec,  noma  onu- 
mented  in  thii  wt,j,  ia  pnbabla  from  Clandian^ 
deacription  of  the  chamber  of  Tanna,  which  wai 
coreiod  OTtr  wHh  minora,  an  that  wbicberer  way 
her  eyea  tdmed  ahe  conld  aea  her  own  image. 
(Hfmu.  u  Ni^  Homor.  H  Mar.  106,  ftc.)  We 
{Kqiiently  Gnd  the  minor  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Venna  (Athcn.  if.  p.  6S7,  c),  bat  Minerra 
wai  luppoaed  to  make  do  oae  of  it.  (Callioi.  Hmu. 
M  Lamr.  Paliad.  17.) 

(Spanbeim,  Obttrv.  i>  Ci^madd  Hfnumm  » 
lamenm  Pidladii,  p.  647,  Ultraj.  1697  ;  H^nard, 
Stditnku  nr  la  Maroin  da  Amcumt  in  PHittairt 
di  fAeadtmii  da  Tntcr.  vol  ixiii.  p.  140  j  Cayloi, 
Aacaol  d-Auti^lt,  ia.  p.  331,  T.  p.  173  ;  Beck- 
mano,  /futoy  <//«BtftMt,  ToL  iii.  p.  164,  truuL ; 
Bettiger,  fioUu,  tdL  L  pp.  133,  1£2,  toL  ii.  pp. 
145,169,  <7r>«aliwim  FaamgtmSiUeii,  toL  iiL  p. 
46 ;  Backer,  Oallm,  toL  L  p.  97, ml.  JL  p.  111.) 
SPECU&    [Aav^iUiKTrDi,  p.  113.] 
SPHAERISTE'ttlUM.      [Qtmmauum,    p. 
fiB2.  ■  i  Pit.*.] 
SPl'CULUM.    [HA«rl.p.SB9,a.] 
SPINTER  or  3P1NTHEB.    [Ahmilii.] 
SPIRA  (oTtvo),  rii'*.  8P1RULA  (Serriua  u 
yirg.Avi.  ii.  217),  the  tiaae  of  a  column. 

Thia  member  did  not  eiiat  in  the  Doric  order  of 
Greek  arcbilectnre  [CoLUJtKi],  but  waa  alwaya 
preaent  m  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian,  and,  beaidea 
the  haiea  properly  belonging  to  thoaa  oideia,  tbei* 


Gwekai 

ilnnii(Pollai,Tii.l^ 
piDDaDiy  on  account  oi  11*  memblaoce  to  a  coil  of 
raps.  In  ancient  Oreek  in*cri|ition*  anipa  de- 
note* the  baie  of  lonie  and  Cuinthian  pillan, 
being  applied  lo  thoee  of  the  templta  of  ISiaem 
Polia*  at  Athen*  (C.  0,  MUlIer,  Mai.  PA  Sotra, 

pp.  35,  BO  ;  Bbckh,  Corp.  Ttucr.  Or.  L  pp.  261 

236),  and  of  Jnpiter  at  Labranda.     (C.  Fallowi, 
£10.  »  Ana  Mmor,  pp.  262,  331.) 

In  the  Taican  and  the  Roman  Doric  tha  bM« 
caui*ted  of  a  aingle  ton*  (Feitna,  1.  v.  Spira), 
aometimea  nmnannted  by  an  aatiagaL  In  the 
Ionic  and  Attic  it  commonly  con*iat«d  of  two  t^i 
(fonu  (■parior  and  lonu  a^aior)  dirlded  by  a 
KeHa  (TpJx'^Oi  and  in  liie  Corinthian  of  two 
tori  divided  by  two  acotiae.  The  upper  tonii  waa 
often  fluted  (fiatSarrii),  and  lurraounted  l»  u 
aatngal  [ABTR*OjU.tisJ,aa  in  the  left-hand  ^gon 
of  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  ihowa  the  foim  of 
the  baae  in  the  lonio  temple  of  Panope  on  the 
Ilium.  The  right-hand  fignn  in  the  lame  wood- 
cut ahowa  tha  comaponding  part  in  the  temple  of 
Hinerra  Poliaa  at  Athena.  In  thia  the  nppar 
tonu  ii  wrought  with  a  plaited  omament,  pecbapa 
deaignod  to  repreaent  a  rope  or  cable.  In  tbeaa 
—  templea  the  apiia  nata  not  npon  a  plinth 


(pta&iH,  v^Ji^ai),  bat  on  a  podium.  In  Ionic 
building*  of  a  later  data  it  re*t*  on  a  iquare  plinth 
''a  dimeniiou*  with  the  AbVcvs. 
a,  aae  Hauch,  ^rnh'dhonMata 

SPI'THAMB  (<nri8a^4),a  ,pan,  a  Oreek  mm- 
n  equal  la  3-4tha  of  the  foot.  There  w>*  n* 
proper  Roman  mea*ara  comapODding  to  it,  bat 
the  later  writera  u*ed  palmui  m  thia  aenaa  ;  the 
ally  writer*  eipreai  the  Oieek  apan  properly  by 
'■ffluu.  [U>Ninu,p.7fiI,b;Pii.MUB.]  [P.S.] 
SPCyLIA.  Foot  woidi  an  Dommonly  emplojed 
denote  booty  taken  in  war,  PratdOf  Mam^aa, 
Emaniae,  ^lolia.  Of  theaa,  pnuda  bear*  the  moat 
impreheniira  meaning,  being  uaed  for  plimda  of 
rery  deioiption.  [pRilD*.]  jWomiuu  waa  tha 
oaey  which  ihs  qnaeetor  realited  from  the  aale  of 
ime  object*  which  conatitnted  praeda  (Oell.  liii 
24  ;  Cic  daLig.  Agr.  u.  22.)  The  teim  Bmmia$ 
indicate*  any  uing  atripptd  fttna  tha  peraon  oF  • 
foe,  while  ^poUo,  properly  (peaking,  ought  to  be 
confined  to  annonr  and  weapon*,  although  both 
word*  are  ^plied  looaely  to  IropKie*  aaeh  aa  cha- 
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riots,  standazdfl,  beaki  of  ships  and  tbe  like,  which 
might  be  preserred  and  displayed.  (See  Doeder- 
lein,  Lot  Syn.  roL  iy.  p.  337;  Ramshorn,  LaL  JSsf^ 
p.  869  ;  Habicht,  iS|!^  HtmdwirterbuA^  n.  758.) 

In  the  heroic  ages  no  yictorj  was  considered 
complete  unless  the  conquerors  could  succeed  in 
stripping  the  bodies  of  Uie  shun,  the  spoils  thus 
obtamed  being  yiewed  (like  scalps  among  the 
North  American  Indians)  as  the  only  imqaestion« 
able  evidence  of  mccessfol  Talonr ;  and  we  find  in 
Homer  that  when  two  champions  came  forward  to 
contend  in  single  combat,  the  manner  in  which  the 
body  and  arms  of  the  vanquished  were  to  be  dis- 
posed of  formed  the  subject  of  a  regular  compact 
between  the  parties.  (Hom.  //L  vii  75,  &&,  zzii. 
254,  &C.)  Among  the  Romans,  spoils  taken  in 
battle  were  considered  the  most  honourable  of  all 
distinctions ;  to  hare  twice  stripped  an  enemy,  m 
ancient  times,  entitled  the  soldier  to  promotion 
(VaL  Max.  ii.  7.  §  14),  and  during  the  second 
Punic  war,  Fabius  when  filling  up  the  numerous 
vacancies  in  the  senate  cansed  by  the  slaughter  at 
Cannae  and  by  other  disastrous  defeats,  after  hav- 
ing selected  such  as  had  borne  some  of  the  great 
offices  of  state,  named  those  next  "  qui  spolia  ex 
hoste  fixa  domi  haberent,  aut  civicam  coronam 
aocepissent**  (Liv.  xxiiL  23.)  Spoils  collected  on 
the  battle  field  after  an  engagement,  or  found  in  a 
captured  town  were  employed  to  decorate  the  tem- 
ples of  the  gods,  triumphal  arches,  porticoes,  and 
other  places  of  public  resort,  and  sometimes  m  the 
hour  of  extreme  need  served  to  arm  the  people 
(Liv.  xxii  57,  xxiv.  21,  x.  47  ;  VaL  Max.  viii 
6.  §  1  ;  SiL  Ital.  x.  599),  but  those  which  were 
gained  by  individual  prowess  were  considered  the 
undoubted  property  of  the  successful  combatant, 
and  were  euibited  in  the  most  conspicuous  part 
of  his  dwelling  (Polyb.  vi  39),  being  hung  up  in 
the  atrium,  suspended  from  the  door-posts,  or  ar- 
ranged in  the  vestibulum,  with  appropriate  inscrip- 
tions. (Liv.  X.  7,  xxxviii  43 ;  Cic.  Pkiiq3p,u.  28 ; 
Suet  iVsrv,  88  ;  Virg.  Am.  ii.  504,  iiL  286, 
TibulLi.L54  ;  PropertiiL  9.  26  ;  Ovid.  Ar.Anu 
11.  743;  SiL  ItaL  vl  446.)  They  were  regarded  as 
peculiariy  sacred,  so  that  even  if  the  house  was 
sold  the  new  possessor  was  not  permitted  to  re- 
move them.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  2.)  A  remarkable 
instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  **  rostrata  domus** 
of  Pompey,  which  was  decorated  with  the  beaks 
of  ships  captured  in  his  war  against  the  pirates ; 
this  house  passed  into  the  hands  of  Antonius  the 
triumvir  (Cic.  PhiUpp.  L  &),  and  was  eventually 
inherited  by  the  emperor  Gordian,  in  whose  time 
it  appears  to  have  still  retained  its  ancient  orna- 
ments. (Capitolm.  Gordian,  3.)  But  while  on  the 
one  hand  it  was  unlawful  to  remove  spoils,  so  it 
was  forbidden  to  rqtlace  or  repair  them  when  they 
had  fidlen  down  or  become  decayed  through  age 
(Plutarch,  Q^ae9i.  Rom.  37),  the  object  of  this 
regulation  being  doubtless  to  guard  against  the 
frauds  of  fidse  pretenders. 

Of  all  spoils  the  most  important  were  thei^po2ta 
QpifRO,  a  term  applied  to  those  only  which  the 
commander-in-chief  of  a  Roman  army  stripped  in  a 
field  of  battle  from  the  leader  of  the  foe.  (Liv.  iv. 
20.)  Festus  («.  V.  Opima)  gives  the  same  defini- 
tion as  Livy,  but  adds  **  M.  Varro  ait  opima  spolia 
esse  [etiam]  si  manipularis  miles  detraxerit  dum- 
modo  duci  hostium,**  a  statement,  if  correctiy 
quoted,  directly  at  variance  with  the  opinion 
generally  received  and  acted  upon.    Thus  when 
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K.  Crassus,  in  the  fifth  consulship  of 
(b.  a  29),  slew  Deldo,  king  of  the  Bastaniae,  he 
was  not  considered  to  have  gained  spolia  opima 
because  acting  under  the  audioes  of  another  (Diaa 
Cass.  Ii.  24  ;  compare  VaL  Max.  iiL  2.  §  6),  and 
Plutarch  {MaroelL  8)  expressly  asserts  that  Roman 
history  up  to  his  own  time  afforded  but  three  ex- 
amples. The  first  were  said  to  have  been  won  by 
R<miulus  from  Aero,  king  of  the  Caeninensea.  the 
second  by  Aulas  Cornelius  Cossus  fitnn  Lar  Tohim* 
nins  king  of  the  Veientes,  the  third  by  M.  Claadius 
Marcellus  from  Viridomarus  (or  BpcrSfAaprot  as  he 
is  called  by  Plutarch),  king  of  the  Gaesatae.  la 
all  these  cases,  in  accordance  with  the  original 
institution,  the  spoils  were  dedicated  to  Jupiter 
Feretrius.  The  honours  of  spolia  opima  were  voted 
to  Julius  Caesar  during  his  fifth  consulship  (b.  c 
44,  the  year  of  his  death),  but  it  wss  not  ewe 
pretended  that  he  had  any  legitimate  claim  to  this 
distinctioiL  (Dion  Caaa  xliv.  4.)  (The  questke 
with  regard  to  the  true  definition  of  spolia  opima 
is  discussed  with  great  learning  by  Pmzcmins, 
Ammad.  Hid,  c  7.)  [W.  R.] 

SPONDA.  [Lbctub,  p.  674,  b.] 
SPO^NDEO.  [Oblioationbs,  p.  817,  b.] 
SPO'NGIA.  [PiCTURA,  p.  905,  a.] 
SPONSA,  SPONSU&  [Matrimonium, 
p.  741,  b.] 
SPONSAlilA.  [Matkimonium,  pu  741,  b.] 
SPONSOR.  [INTBRCBSSIO)  pi  640,  b.] 
SPO'RTULA.  In  the  days  of  Romaii  freedem 
clients  were  in  the  habit  of  testifying  reqiect  for 
their  patron  by  thronging  his  atrium  at  an  eariy 
hour,  and  escorting  him  to  places  of  public  resott 
when  he  went  abroad.  As  an  acknowledgment  of 
these  courtesies  some  of  the  number  were  nsoaDy 
invited  to  partake  of  the  evening  meal.  After  the 
extinction  of  liberty  the  presence  of  sack  gnest^ 
who  had  now  lost  all  political  importance,  was 
soon  regarded  as  an  irksome  restrain^  while  at  the 
same  time  many  of  the  noble  and  wealth  j  wen 
unwilling  to  saoTfice  the  pompons  display  of  a  nu- 
merous body  of  retainers.  Hence  the  practice  was 
introduced  under  the  empire  of  bestowing  on  each 
dient,  when  he  presented  himself  fior  his  moning 
visit,  a  certain  portion  of  food  as  a  subctitnte  and 
compensation  for  the  occasional  invitation  to  a 
regtdar  supper  (coeaa  reeto),  and  this  dole,  being 
carried  oflf  m  a  littie  basket  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose, received  the  nameof  ^wrteZo.  Hence  also  it 
is  termed  by  Ghreek  writers  on  Roman  afEun 
JiuKvov  kwh  0wvp(3ot,  which  however  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  ^umv  iarh  owvpfXof  of 
earlier  authors,  which  was  a  sort  of  pio-nic.  [Coxita, 
p.  304,  b.]  For  the  sake  of  convenience  it  soon 
became  common  to  give  an  equivalent  in  money, 
the  sum  establiihed  by  general  usage  bemg  a  hnn- 
dred  quadrantes.  (Juv.  L  120  ;  MaitiaL  x.  70, 75.) 
Martial  indeed  often  speaks  of  this  as  a  ahabbj 
pittance  (oentem  misdli  qmadramtes^  iiL  7,  compair 
L  60,  iiL  14,  X.  74),  which,  however,  he  did  not 
scorn  himself  to  accept  (x.  75),  but  at  the  same 
time  does  not  fiul  to  sneer  at  an  upstart  who  en- 
deavoured to  distinguish  himself  by  a  largess  to  a 
greater  amount  on  his  birthday  (x.  28).  The  do- 
nation in  money,  however,  did  not  entirdy  super- 
sede the  sportula  given  in  kind,  fiff  we  find  in 
Juvenal  a  lively  description  of  a  great  man^i  vesti- 
bule  crowded  with  dependents,  each  attended  by  a 
slave  bearing  a  portable  kitchen  to  receive  the 
viands  and  keep  them  hot  while  they  were  caniBd 
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hoDse  (ill  249).  If  the  sketches  of  the  satirist 
are  not  too  highly  coloured,  we  must  conclude  that 
in  his  time  great  numbers  of  the  lower  orders  de- 
rived their  whole  sustenance  and  the  funds  for  or- 
dinary expenditure  exclusively  from  this  source, 
while  even  the  highborn  did  not  scruple  to  increase 
their  incomes  by  taking  advantage  of  the  ostenta- 
tious profusion  of  the  rich  and  vain.  (Juv.  i.  95.) 
A  regular  roll  was  kept  at  each  mansion  of  the 
persons,  male  and  female,  entitled  to  receive 
the  allowance  ;  the  names  were  called  over  in 
order,  the  individuals  were  required  to  appear  in 
person,  and  the  almoner  was  ever  on  his  guard  to 
frustrate  the  roguery  of  fabe  pretenders  (Juv.  /.  c), 
whence  the  proverb  quoted  by  Tertullian  (c.  Mar- 
don.  iii.  16),  sportulam  furtmeubu  eaptat.  The 
morning,  as  we  have  seen  «bove  (Juv.  i.  128),  was 
the  usual  period  for  these  distributions,  but  they 
were  sometimes  made  in  the  afternoon.  (Martial, 
r.  70.) 

Nero,  imitating  the  custom  of  private  persons, 
ordained  that  a  sportula  should  be  substituted  for 
the  public  banquets  (pubUoae  coenae)  given  to  the 
people  on  certain  high  solemnities  ;  but  this  unpo- 
pular regulation  was  repealed  by  Domitian.  (Suet 
Ner.  1 6,  Dom,  7  ;  Martial,  viii.  50.) 

When  the  Emperor  Claudius  on  one  occasion 
resolved  unexpectedly  to  entotain  the  populace 
with  some  games  which  were  to  last  for  a  short 
time  only,  he  styled  the  exhibition  a  tportula^  and 
in  the  age  of  tiie  younger  Pliny  the  word  was 
commonly  employed  to  signiiy  a  sratuity,  gift,  or 
emolument  of  any  description.  (Plin.  Ep,  ii,  14, 
Z.118.) 

(Compare  a  dissertation  on  the  Sportula  by 
Buttmann  m  iheKriiudie BMotiuh  for  1821 ;  see 
also  Becker,  Gallmtj  vol  I  p.  1 47.)        [ W.  R.] 

STABULA'RIUS.    [Rbckpta  Actio.] 

STAa)IUM  (6  ffrdiios  and  rh  ardiioy)  1.  The 
foot-race  course  at  Olympia  and  the  other  places  in 
Greece  where  games  were  celebrated.  It  was 
originally  intended  for  the  foot-race,  but  the  other 
contests  which  were  added  to  the  games  from  time 
to  time  [Olympia]  were  also  exhibited  in  the  Sta- 
dium, except  the  hone-races,  for  which  a  place 
was  set  apart,  of  a  similar  form  with  the  stadium, 
but  larger:  this  was  called  the  Hifpodroxus 
(/vw^Spofios). 

The  stadium  was  an  oblong  area  terminated  at 
one  end  by  a  straight  line,  at  the  other  by  a  semi- 
circle having  the  breadth  of  the  stadium  for  its 
base.  Round  this  area  were  ranges  of  seats  rising 
above  one  another  in  steps. 

It  vnis  constructed  in  three  different  ways,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  ground.  The  simplest 
form  was  that  in  which  a  place  could  be  found 
which  had  by  nature  the  required  shape,  as  at 
Laodicea.  Most  commonly,  however,  a  position 
was  chosen  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  the  stadium 
was  formed  on  one  side  by  the  natural  slope,  on 
the  other  by  a  mound  of  earth  {yris  x<^Ma)>  u  at 
Olympia,  Thebes,  and  Epidaums.  (Pausan.  ii.  27. 
§  6,  vi  20.  §  5, 6,  ix.  23.  §  1.)  Somethnes,  how- 
ever, the  stadium  was  on  level  groimd,and  mounds 
of  earth  were  cast  up  round  it  to  form  seats,  and 
covered  with  stone  or  marble.  We  have  two  cele- 
brated examples  of  this  construction  in  the  Pythian 
Stadium  at  Delphi  and  the  Panathenaic  at  Athens. 
The  former  was  originally  constructed  of  Pamas- 
lian  stone,  and  afterwards  covered  with  Pentelic 
DNiUa  by  Herodei  Atticas  (Pans.  s.  82.  { 1),  who 


STADIUM. 


lOM 


adorned  in  the  same  manner  the  stadium  at  Athena, 
which  had  been  originally  constructed  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ilissns  by  the  orator  Lycurgus.  The  mar- 
ble covering,  which  took  four  years  to  complete, 
has  now  disappeared,  but  the  area  is  still  left,  with 
some  ruins  of  the  masonry.  (Pans,  l  10.  §  7 ; 
Leakeys  Topograph  of  Athens.) 

The  stadium  sometimes  formed  a  part  of  the 
buildings  of  the  gymnasium  [Gtmnasium],  at 
other  times  it  was  placed  in  its  neighbourhood,  and 
often,  as  at  Athens,  stood  entirely  by  itselfl  That 
at  Olympia  was  in  the  sacred  grove  called  Altis. 

The  size  of  the  Grecian  stadia  varied  both  in 
length  and  breadth  ;  but  this  variety  is  in  all  pro- 
bability to  be  understood  of  the  size  of  the  whole 
endoBure,  not  of  the  length  of  the  part  marked  out 
for  the  race ;  the  latter  appears  to  have  been 
fixed,  while  the  farmer  was  naturally  different, 
according  to  the  accommodatirai  to  be  provided  for 
spectators,  or  the  magnificence  which  the  builder 
might  wish  to  confer  upon  the  structure.  The 
fixed  length  of  the  course,  between  the  pillars 
which  marked  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
race,  was  600  Greek  feet  There  was  a  tradi- 
tion that  Hercules  measured  it  out  originally  by 
his  own  foot  It  is  not  improbable  that  Pheidon, 
who  claimed  to  be  a  descendant  of  Hercules,  and 
who  presided  as  agonothet|  at  the  Olympic  games, 
may  have  fixed  the  lengtn  of  the  stadium  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  of  measure  which  he  esta- 
blished. 

The  accounts  left  by  ancient  writers  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  parts  of  the  stadium  are  scanty, 
but  from  a  comparison  of  than  with  existing  re- 
mains of  stadia  we  may  collect  the  following  par- 
ticulars. 

At  one  end  a  straight  wall  shut  in  the  area,  and 
here  were  the  entrances,  the  startmg-plaoe  for  the 
runners,  and  (at  Olympia)  an  altar  of  Endymion. 
At  the  other  end,  at  or  near  the  centre  of  the 
semicircle,  and  at  the  fixed  distance  from  the 
starting-place,  was  the  goal,  which  was  the  termi- 
nation of  the  simple  foot-race,  the  runners  in  which 
were  called  <rra8io8p4{/ioi :  the  race  itself  is  called 
artUiov  and  Bp6iJLos:  in  the  BUujKds  Bp6iios  the 
racers  turned  round  this  and  came  back  to  the 
starting-place.  The  starting-place  and  goal  had 
various  names:  the  former  was  called  Aip€<rtf^ 
ypofififi^  (hnt\7i^,  and  $a\€isi  the  latter  r^p/io, 
fiariipy  t4Kos^  Kc^xrrfip  and  vAtraa.  The  term 
ypofifi'^  is  explained  as  the  line  along  which  the 
racers  were  placed  before  starting ;  00wAi}|,  which 
means  the  lash  of  a  tohipy  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  cord  which  was  stretched  in  front  of  the  racen 
to  restrain  their  impatience,  and  which  was  let  fidl 
when  the  signal  was  given  to  start ;  the  name 
leofiirr^p  was  applied  to  the  goal  because  the  run- 
ners in  the  UlauXos  and  S^Axxos  homed  round  it  to 
complete  their  course.  These  terms  are  often  ap- 
plied indifferently  to  the  starting-place  and  the 
goal ;  probably  because  the  starting-place  was  also 
the  end  of  all  races,  except  the  simple  trrdStop, 
The  starting-place  and  goal  were  each  marked  by 
a  square  pillar  (or^Xcu,  Ktopts  icvtfo€t8cii),  and 
half  way  between  these  was  a  third.  On  the  first 
was  inscribed  the  word  ^fcrrcvc,  on  the  second 
owc^c,  on  the  third  nd^^ov.  The  Iio\txo9p6fioi 
turned  round  both  the  extreme  pillars  tiQ  they  had 
completed  the  number  of  stadia  of  which  their 
course  consisted,  which  appears  to  have  been  dif- 
ferent on  different  oocRnona,  for  the  length  of  th« 


UMXBt  Spiiiai  it  TwianilT  itatcd  U  6,  7,  B,  13> 
30,  and  21  itsdU.    (S(!hr>L  od  &fii.  £Iw(r.  691.) 

Tbe  *emicinn1u'  tod  of  ths  uea,  vhich 
eaDBd  ir^rSo*^  and  «u  not  nied  in  tbe  n 
«>•  pnbabl;  davoted  to  the  other  stUetic  tporU. 
Thii  rrfwSarit  ii  itill  clearly  *een  in  the  Epb<  * 
and  Mmenian  atadia.  in  the  tatter  of  which 
ramunded  by  16  mwi  of  Mati.    Tbe  ana  of  tbe 
itadium  wa*  Rumunded  b;  the  Mati  for  ipectaton, 
wliich  were  Mpaiated  ftom  it  by  a  low  wall  ot  po- 


boloi),  and  on  the  other  lida  wu  an  all 
white  marble,  an  which  the  prieeleoei  of  Demeter 
Chamyne  Mt  to  Tiew  the  gunef.     The  aie 
generally  adorned  with  altin  and  rtatnea, 

Snch  wai  the  general  form  and  arrangement  of 
the  Greek  itadimn.  After  the  Konum  conqneat  of 
Greece  the  liinn  of  the  itadinm  wai  often  modified 
•0  aa  to  reaemble  tbe  amphitheatre  by  nuking  both 
ha  enda  lemiciTcnlar,  and  by  lumunding  it  '  '  ' 
■eata  aupported  by  nulted  maaonry,  aa  in 
Roman  ampbithoitre.  The  Epheaian  atadiom  attll 
haa  aoch  aeata  roond  a  portioD  of  it.  A  reatoi 
of  thia  Itadinm  ia  given  in  the  fallowing  woodcnt, 
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A  Ii  the  boimdary  wall  at  the  Aphoia,  77  feat 
deep,  B  C  the  ndee,  and  D  tbe  aemiciiailai  aid, 
of  tbe  nme  depth  aa  A  ;  F  F  tbe  ana,  inclnding 
the  o-^rSor^  j  b  h  piece)  of  maaonrj  jotting  out 
into  the  area  ;  >  a  the  entrance*  ;  &om  s  to  p  ia 
the  length  of  an  Olympc  atadiom  ;  from  f  to  a  the 
range  otamphithesUical  ante  mentioned  abore. 

(Kraiiae,  Dit  OymaaMHk  uad  Agmotik  dtr  Md- 
faM,  p.  131,  g  14  ;  Holler,  ArA'aoL  dtr  faut, 
1290;  Olthpu.) 

E.  The  word  alao  aignifis  the  chief  Greek  mn. 
anre  for  itinerary  diatancea,  which  waa  adopted  by 
the  Roniana  ^ao,  chiefly  for  nantical  and  aatn>- 
nomieal  meamremeita.  It  waa  equal  to  600  Orerk 
or  62fi  Roman  feet,  or  to  125  Kaman  tauea  ;  and 
tbe  Roman  mile  contamed  8  stadia.  (Heroid.  ii. 
US  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  ii.  33.  i.  31  j  Colomdl.  R.  R.  r. 
1  ;  Strabo,  riL  p.  197.)  Hence  the  atadiom  an- 
tained  606  feet  9  inchea  Engliah.  (See  the  Tabla.) 
Thii  Btandard  prerailed  throughoDt  Greece,  unds 
the  name  of  the  Olympic  atadinm,  ao  ^led  beoaae, 
at  above  alated,  it  waa  the  eiact  length  of  the 
atadium  or  foot-race  eontae  at  Olympia,  mcaaared 
betweoi  the  pillan  at  the  two  eilremitiea  of  tbe 
conne.  There  wen  multiples  of  the  nteaanre^ 
COITelponding  to  (he  longer  nee*  ;  thna  the  Sfantai 
waa  3  'TTiiSm,  and  the  BiKix"  6  or  man.  (See 
above.)  The  irtucir  of  1  iladia  we  may  )>c*)mie 
to  baie  been  the  length  of  one  double  coorae  in 
the  chariot  race,  which  wonld  gire  2  atadia  {«  the 
diatonce  between  the  pillan  in  the  hippodranie 
[HI^raDROMU(^  p.  611,  a].  In  mathem^ical  geo. 
grapby,  the  ordmaiy  compniatiod  waa  600  lUdia 
to  a  degree  of  a  gnat  cinJe  of  the  earths  anr&ce. 
The  important  qoeatiaii,  whether  the  atadium  waa 
a  onilbim  meaann  thronghoDi  Qmece,  ia  fnUy  die- 
cuaaad  nnda  Minsdha,  p.  7B6.  IP-'S.} 

STALA'GHIA    [Inattbib.] 

STATER  (oTcrr^p),  which  mnna  limply  a 
ilimdard  (in  thia  caae  both  of  weight  and  man 
ptrtienlariT  of  money),  waa  atfint  the  name  of  the 
chief  ctHD  m  the  eariy  Greek  lyatemi,  namely,  the 
rfilraobN.  [NDKiius,pp.SIl,b,  812,a.]  Whsi 
gdd  began  to  be  coined,  the  name  wa*  applied  to 
the  prindpal  gold  coin  of  Greece,  which  waa  alao 
called  Chiynta  (xpovavi),  and  which  in  the  nn- 
jnity  of  caaea  wa*  craifiirmed  to  the  Attic  aland- 
ard,  and  therefore  a  tCattr  commoaly  aignifie*  a 


EnboTc  acale. 


(wait*,-  but  then  ai 
Je.     The  general  aol , 
■J  haa  been  diacoaaed  nnder  Aukdm,  « 


alao  itatera  of  tbe 
general  aobject  of  Gre^  nld 
■coaaed  nnder  Aukdm,  wher* 
il  ia  Btaled  that  the  Qreeka  obtamed  their  principal 
■upply  of  gold  liom  Aaia.  To  the  aame  qnarter 
we  mnit  look  for  the  origin  of  their  gold  mooey. 
Tbe  Daiicua,  which  tame  to  them  bom  Peraia,  hu 
bem  alnady  treated  of,  [DAiticnE.]  The  atater 
oid  to  hare  been  firal  coined  in  Lydia  by 
oena.  To  thia  CDUBtty,  indeed,  ooe  lisditioo 
aacribea  the  origin  both  of  gold  and  ailTer  mooer 
(Herod.  L  94)  ;  but  be  thii  a*  it  may,  the  ««ter  af 
"  the  fint  gold  coinage  with  which  the 

acqusinud.  (Herod,  i.  61  ;  PoRsi, 
4.)  BSckh  (Mtbvli^.  CttnmcL  p. 
139)  aiaeita  that  theae  ataten  wen  nndoobtedly 
formed  of  the  pale  gold  or  eleclrum  which  waa 
waahed  down  from  Tmolni  by  the  Pactolna,  and 
which  Sopboclea  apeeka  of  aa  Saidian  electram* 
lAnlv-  10S7.)  [EinTliDJi.]  Th«e  ia,  in  tha 
UuDterian  eollection  (Plate  66.  Eg.  1),  a  nvr  a>- 
d«nt  etin  of  tUa  pde  gold,  of  an  onl  haO-likj- 


Gteeka  ' 
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■hape,  imprewed  with  thb  figure  of  a  man  kneel* 
ing,  holding  a  fish  in  hit  left  hand,  and  in  his 
right  a  knife  hanging  down,  which  Pinkerton 
t^es  for  a  coin  of  Croesns,  but  reapecting  which 
nothing  more  can  be  said  with  aafety  than  that 
it  ia  a  Tery  ancient  specimen  of  Asiatic  money. 
Its  weight  is  2481  English  grains,  or  allowing 
for  the  loss  of  weight  by  wear,  about  that  of  the 
Attic  tetndrachm,  which  was  twice  the  weight  of 
the  stater.  This,  therefore  would  be  a  double 
stater.  (Bdckh,  L  e.)  At  all  events,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  certain  specimens  of  the  Lydian  stater 
and  of  an  express  statement  of  its  value,  we  may 
suppose  from  the  very  silence  of  the  Greek  wri- 
ters, that  it  did  not  differ  materially  £rom  the 
stater  which  was  afterwards  current  in  Greece  ; 
and  which  was  equal  m  weight  to  Iwo  drachmae, 
and  M  wlu$  to  twentjf,  (Hesych.  s.  v.  Xftwrovs : 
Pollux,  iy.  173  ;  Harpocration,  s.v,  Aopcuc^f.) 
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Macedonian  Statbr.    British  Musbuic. 

The  following  were  the  principal  Greek  staters : 
1.  The  Attic  stater,  which  has  been  spoken  of  un- 
der AuRUX.  The  weights  of  the  coins  there  men- 
tioned are  132*3, 132*7, 132'6,  and  132*75  grains, 
the  average  of  which  is  132*5875  grains,  which 
only  fiills  short  of  the  weight  of  the  Attic  didrachm 
by  a  little  more  than  half  a  grain.  [Drachma.] 
The  gold  of  the  Attic  coins  is  remarkably  pure. 

2.  The  stater  of  Cyiicus  was  common  in  Greece, 
especially  at  Athens.  We  learn  from  Demosthenes 
(inPhorm,  p.  914)  that  at  a  particular  period  (a 
little  after  a.  a  835)  this  stater  passed  on  the  Bos- 
porus for  28  Attic  drachmae,  wmch,  by  a  compari- 
son with  the  then  value  of  the  daricus  [Daricub], 
would  give  for  its  weight  about  180  grains.  So- 
vend  Cyzioene  staters  exist,  but  none  of  them 
come  up  to  this  weight  Hence  we  may  conclude 
that  the  price  of  gold  on  the  Bosporus  was  at  that 
time  unusually  high.  Some  of  the  existing  coins 
give  160  grains,  and  others  not  more  than  120,  for 
the  weight  of  the  Cyzicene  stater  ;  but,  allowing 
for  debasement  in  the  minting,  and  for  subse- 
quent wear,  we  may  perhaps  iSke  180  grains  for 
about  its  true  value,  and  if  so^  it  belongs  to  the 
Euboic  standard.  Its  value,  calculated  from  the 
number  of  drachmae  it  paased  for,  would  be  U 
2s.  9d. 

3.  The  Stater  of  Lampsacus  is  mentioned  in  an 
Attic  inscription  of  a.  c.  434.  Several  gold  coins 
of  lAmpsacus  are  extant ;  they  may  be  known  by 
the  impression  of  a  sea-horse  upon  them.  There 
are  two  in  the  British  Museum  of  the  weight  of 
about  129  grains,  which  is  just  that  of  the  diuicus. 
The  weights  of  the  Lampsacene  staters  are  very 
unequal ;  and  both  Lampsacus  and  Cyxicus  appear 
to  have  had  gold  coins  which  were  multiples  of 
difiereiit  standards.  It  is  not  improbable,  that 
the  Eubo'ic  and  Attic  standards  existed  together 
at  these  places. 

4.  The  stater  of  Phocaea  is  mentioned  by  Thu- 
eydides  (iv.  52)  and  Demosthenes  (in  BoeoL  p. 
1019)  as  in  dicuJation  in  their  times.     Sestini 


gives  sevenl  of  these,  the  largest  of  which,  stamped 
with  a  ^,  weighs  255*42  English  grams.  This  is  a 
double  stater,  giving  a  smgle  one  of  127*71  grains, 
or  5  grains  less  than  the  Attic,  and  it  seems  to 
follow  the  standard  of  the  daricus.  Most  of  the 
others  are  thirds  of  the  stater,  and  of  a  lighter 
comparative  weight  There  was  also  at  Athens  a 
Phocaean  coin  called  licrn^  and  its  half  ^/JcicroK, 
and  Hesychius  (s.  v.  iicrn)  mentions  the  I«tii, 
rpinij  and  rrrdprji^  as  coins  of  gold  or  silver  or 
copper.    Respecting  these  coins,  see  Hictr. 

5.  The  stater  of  Macedonia  was  coined  by 
Philip  II.  and  Alexander  the  Great  after  the 
standard  of  the  Attic  didrachm,  and  of  very  fine 
gold.  Under  those  princes  it  came  into  general 
circulation  in  Greece  and  throughout  the  Macedo- 
nian empire.  The  extant  specimens  of  this  ooinaga 
are  very  numerous. 

Mr.  Hussey  gives  the  following  report  of  an  assay 
which  was  made  for  him  of  a  stater  of  Alexander. 


Gold      11  OK. 
Silver        „ 
AUoy 


9dwts.    6grs. 
0 


The  silver  is  an  accidental  admixture,  or,  if  known 
to  be  present,  was  not  allowed  fw,  so  that  this 
coin  may  be  reckoned  at  133  grains  of  fine  gold. 
Our  sovereign,  after  deductioff  the  alloy,  contains 
1 13*12  grains  of  fine  gold.    Therefore  the  Maoedo- 

133 

nian  stater  aa  rTa?|Q  ^^  ^®  English  sovereign,  or 

U  Si.  6d,  0*672  forUiing.  The  average  is  however 
a  little  below  this  stater,  but  not  more  so  than  is 
due  to  wear.  The  stater  of  Philip  was  very  re- 
cently ennent  in  Greece  at  the  value  of  about  25 
shillings.  This  standard  was  preserved,  or  veiy 
nearly  so,  under  the  hiter  Macedonian  kings,  and 
was  adopted  by  other  states,  as  Epirus,  Aetolia, 
Acamania,  and  Syracuse. 

Besides  the  staters  noticed  above,  most  of  the 
cities  of  Ionia  had  gold  coins,  but  their  value  is 
very  doubtftil.  There  are  specimens  in  existence 
firam  Chios,  Teos,  Colophon,  Smyrna,  Ephesus,and 
many  other  places.  Samos,  Siphnus,  Thasos,  the 
Greek  cities  of  Sicily,  and  Cyrene  had  gold  money 
at  an  early  period. 

Pollux  mentions  a  Corinthian  stater  as  used  in 
Sicily  which  he  calls  SccdXirpos  <rr«Hif»y  and  makes 
equal  to  10  Aeffinetan  obols.  (Pollux,  iv.  174,  ix. 
80.)  The  explanation  of  this  statement  is  very 
difficult,  and  depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
disputed  question  whether  the  Corinthian  money 
followed  the  Attic  or  the  Aeginetan  standard. 
[See  NuMXUS,  p.  812,  a.] 

In  calculating  the  value  of  the  stater  in  our 
money,  the  ratio  of  gold  to  silver  must  not  be  over- 
look^ Thus  the  stater  of  Alexander,  which  we 
have  valued,  according  to  the  present  worth  of 
gold,  at  1^  3s.  Gd.,  pused  for  twenty  drachmae, 
which,  according  to  the  present  value  of  silver,  were 
worth  only  16s.  M.  But  the  former  gives  the 
better  idea  of  the  worth  of  the  stater,  the  differ- 
ence arising  from  the  greater  value  of  silver  in  an- 
cient times  than  now.     [Arorntum.] 

Besides  the  stater  itself^  there  were,  as  appears 
from  the  above  remarks,  double  staters,  and  the 
halves  (^/luxpvo'oOs,  iifiurraTfip€s\  quarters,  thirds, 
sixths,  and  twelfths  of  the  stater.  The  coins  of 
the  last  four  denominations  are,  however,  much  less 
common  than  the  single,  double,  and  half  staters. 

The  tenn  rrvHif^  in  hiter  timei^  was  apjpiied  to 

St 
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fStub  silTer  tetxsdnchm,  but  whether  it  was  so  used 
in  the  flourishing  times  of  Athens  is  doubtful. 

iDRACHMA.] 

It  was  also  used  in  reference  to  weight,  appa- 
rently like  the  Hebrew  s&«M  and  the  Latin  p<mda^ 
in  a  general  sense.  The  Mis  a  (Pollux,  ix.  6)  and 
the  Sicilian  LrrRA  (Pollux,  iy.  24),  are  both  cEdled 
stater. 

(Sestini,  d«gUStaten  AnUdd;  Hussey ;  Wurm  ; 
BdckL)  [P.  S.] 

STATERA,    a  steel-yard.      [Libra  ;   Trv- 

TINA.] 

STATI  DIES.    [Dibs,  p.  409,  b.] 
STATICNEa     [Castra,  p.  250,  b.] 
STATIO'NES  FISCL    The  Fiscus  was  di- 
Tided  into  various  departments,  call^  StaHones^ 
according  to  the  different  rerenues  belonging  to  it 
(Cod.  4.  tit  31.    s.  1 ;  10.  tit  5.  s.  1.)    Thus  we 
lead  of  a  Ststio  XX.  hertdUatium  (Orelli,  Luer. 
XL  3332),  a  Siatio  HeredHatium  (OieUi,  n.  3207  ; 
Oruter,  p.  451,  n.  3)  ;  a  SUMtio  Ansumae,    (Orelli, 
n.  4107,  4420.)     See  Walter,  Getck,  de$  Rwil 
lUehU,  §  314.  2d  ed. 
STATIO'NES  MUNICIPIOOIUM.  [Grab- 

C08TA8I8.] 

STATOR,  a  public  servant,  who  attended  on 
the  Roman  magistrates  in  the  provinces.  The 
Statores  seon  to  have  derived  their  name  firom 
standing  by  the  side  of  the  magistrate,  and  thus 
being  at  hand  to  execute  all  his  commands  ;  they 
appear  to  have  been  chiefly  employed  in  carrjring 
letters  and  messages.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  iL  17,  19, 
x.  21  ;  Dig.  4.  tit  6.  s.  10.)  Alexander  Sevetus 
forbade  the  use  of  statores  in  the  provinces,  and 
commanded  that  their  duties  should  be  dischiuged 
by  soldiers.  (Dig.  4.  tit.  6.  s.  10  ;  Lamprid.  Aleit, 
Sev,  52.) 
STATU  LIBER.  [MANumssia] 
STATUA'RIA  ARS  is  in  its  proper  sense  the 
art  of  making  statues  or  busts,  whether  they  con- 
sist of  stone  or  metal  or  other  materials,  and 
includes  the  art  of  making  the  various  kinds  of 
reliefs  (alto,  basso,  and  messo  relievo).  The  an- 
cients, accustomed  to  trace  all  their  arts  and 
sciences  to  a  single  person,  who  was  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  been  led  to  his  discovery  by  some 
accidental  circumstance,  relate  several  stories  to 
account  for  the  origin  and  discovery  of  the  arts  of 
painting  and  statuary.  (Plin.  H,  N.  xxxv.  5  and 
43  ;  compare  Quintil.  x.  2.  §  7.)  But  arts  such  as 
these  cannot,  like  those  which  are  the  necessary 
result  of  particular  local  circumstances,  or  are  in 
their  origin  of  a  complicated  nature,  be  assigned  to 
any  particular  nation  or  to  any  particular  indi- 
vidual :  they  spring  up  naturally  in  all  countries, 
and  take  their  origin  alike  everywhere  in  the 
imitative  faculty  of  man.  It  is,  therefore,  idle  talk 
when  modem  writers  gravely  repeat  the  stories 
about  the  invention  of  sculpture  or  painting,  or 
assign  the  invention  of  either  of  them  to  the 
Egyptians  or  any  other  natioxL  These  arts  in  their 
infant  state  existed  among  the  Greeks  from  time 
immemorial,  and  if  there  are  any  resemblances 
between  the  earliest  works  of  Grecian  art  and  those 
of  Egypt,  we  have  still  no  right  to  infer  that  the 
Greeks  learnt  them  from  the  Egyptians,  and  we 
might  as  well  assert  that  the  Greeks  learnt  their  arts 
from  the  Gauls  or  from  the  Siamese,  for  the  works 
of  these  nstions  too  resemble  those  of  early  Greece. 
An  art  in  its  primitive  state  manifests  itself  nearly 
in  the  same  manner  in  all  parts  of  the  world.    But 
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what  is  of  real  interest  is  to  know  the 
through  which  statuary,  or,  to  use  a  more  oommon 
but  less  approiHiate  term,  sculpture,  became  so 
pre-eminently  lis  art  of  the  Greeks,  Uiat  down  to 
this  day  no  other  nation  has  produced  artists  that 
can  compete  with  them,  and  that  all  look  upon  the 
Greeks  as  the  great  masters  and  models  for  all 
ages.  Winckelmann  has  pointed  out  three  grea* 
causes,  vis.  their  innate  genius,  their  religion,  and 
their  social  and  political  institutions;  and  these 
three  points,  if  accurately  examined,  will  certainly 
be  found  to  have  singularly  co^iperated  in  making 
the  Greek  artists  what  they  were.  There  is  another 
point  connected  with  the  Migin  of  Grecian  scnlptiirs 
which  appears  to  have  led  some  modem  writers  to 
form  erroneous  opinions.  The  peculiar  form  of  tlM 
Hermae  [Hbrmab]  has  given  rise  to  the  htiid 
that  in  the  earliest  statues  the  head  only  (bust) 
was  represented,  and  that  the  remaining  part  ol 
the  body  was  expressed  by  a  simple  pUlar  or  block. 
This  view  is  contrary  to  nature  as  well  aa  to  his- 
tory, for  neither  a  nation  nor  a  child  (which  in  this 
case  may  be  foirly  taken  as  a  representative  of  a 
nation  in  its  infimcy),  when  they  begin  to  exescfse 
their  imitative  focnlty,  will  rest  satisfied  with 
forming  the  mere  hesd  of  a  human  being,  bat  en- 
deavour to  produce  the  whole  as  wdl  as  they  can. 
We  may  add,  that  no  other  nation  presents  such 
a  phenomenon  in  the  earliest  history  of  its  arts. 
The  Hermae,  therefore,  cannot  have  arisen  from  an 
incapability  of  forming  a  whole  human  ^uie.  They 
appear  rathw  to  point  to  the  time  when  the  Greeks 
began  to  represent  their  gods  in  a  human  fonn.  To 
give  to  a  god  the  entire  form  of  a  man  woold  have 
been  irreverent,  whereas  the  head  was  necessary, 
and  at  the  same  time  sufficient,  to  repreeent  hna 
as  a  distinct  individual  being  and  endoired  vrxth 
spiritual  and  thinking  powers.  The  proocoa  of 
humanising  the  gods  must  have  been  preceded 
by  the  custom  of  representing  them  in  unnataial 
forms,  or  such  as  were  partly  human  and  pardy 
animal.  The  earliest  images  of  the  gods  were  pore 
images  (not  the  gods  themsdves),  and  intended  to 
express  some  thought  or  idea :  now  as  the  natural 
figure  of  man  is  only  expressive  of  itself  the 
significant  parts  of  two  or  more  beings  were  put 
together  to  express  the  idea  which  men  had  fonned 
of  their  gods.  Such  monstrous  figures  were  re- 
tained as  representations  of  some  gods  down  to  the 
latest  times.  As  instances  of  this  we  may  men- 
tion Glaucus  with  the  tail  of  a  fish  (Philostr.  leom. 
it  15),  the  Arcadian  Pan  with  goat*s  feet  (Hist 
MythoL  Bild«rh,  ii.  p.  16L,  &c),  and  the  Demeter 
of  Phigaleia  with  the  head  and  mane  of  a  hone. 
(Paus.  viii.  42.  §  3.)  Homer^s  silence  on  such 
compound  representations  of  the  gods  is  no  proof 
that  they  did  not  exist  in  early  times. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  statuary  in  its 
several  stages  of  developement,  it  is  neceasaiy  to 
make  a  few  preliminary  remarks  respecting  the 
materials  used  by  the  Greeks  in  this  art  On  the 
whole  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  material 
applicable  to  statuary  which  was  not  need  by 
the  Greeks.  As  aqfi  day  is  capable  of  being 
shaped  without  difficulty  into  any  form,  and  is 
easily  dried  either  by  being  exposed  to  the  sun  or 
by  being  baked,  we  may  consida  this  substance  to 
have  been  the  earliest  material  of  whidi  figures 
were  made.  We  have  a  trace  of  this  in  the  stofj, 
that  Zeus,  in  his  anger  at  Prometheus  having  stokn 
the  fire,  ordered  Hephaestus  to  form  Pandssa  of 
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earth  moistened  with  tean.  (Heeiod.  Tkeog(m, 
571»&c;  Stob.  Jierm.  1.)  The  name  phstic  art 
(if  TAflHTrun^),  by  whieh  the  ancients  sometimes 
designate  the  art  of  statuary,  properly  signifies  to 
form  or  shape  a  thing  of  clay.  Bat  notwithstand> 
ing  the  great  fiicility  of  making  figures  of  day, 
they  are  not  often  mentioned  in  the  early  ages  of 
Qreece,  while  in  Italy  the  Did  jkHHm  (vi^Airoi 
hvA)  were  yery  common  from  the  earliest  times. 
Clay  figures,  howoTer,  never  fell  into  disuse  en^ 
tirely,  and  in  later  times  we  find  not  only  statues 
of  clay,  but  the  pediments  in  small  or  rural  temples 
frequently  contained  the  most  beautiful  reliefs  in 
clay,  which  were  copies  of  the  marble  reliefs  of 
larger  temples.  When  Pliny  {H,N.  xxzv.  43) 
speaks  of  Rhoeeus  and  Theodorus  of  Samos  as  the 
iuTentors  of  the  ffosftoe,  he  seems  to  labour  under 
a  mistake  and  to  confound  the  art  of  woiking  in 
clay  with  that  of  casting  in  metal,  as  in  later 
times  the  Utter  of  these  two  arts  was  commonly 
called  plastice.  8ome  ancient  figures  of  day  are 
still  preserved. 

The  second  material  was  toood,  and  figures  made 
of  wood  were  called  {^ara,  firom  (^oi,  **  polish  ^  or 
^  carve.^  Various  kinds  of  wood  were  used  in 
statuary  ;  we  find  mention  of  oak,  cedar,  cypress, 
sycamore,  pine,  fig,  box,  and  ebony.  It  was  chiefly 
used  for  making  images  of  the  gods,  and  probably 
more  on  account  of  the  facility  of  working  in  it, 
than  for  any  other  reason.  It  should,  however,  be 
remarked,  that  particular  kinds  of  wood  were  used 
to  make  the  images  of  particular  deities:  thus  the 
statues  of  Dionysus,  the  god  of  figs,  were  made  of 
fig-wood.  The  use  of  wood  for  statues  of  the 
gods  continued  to  the  latest  times  ;  but  statues  of 
men,  as,  for  example,  some  of  the  victors  in  the 
public  games,  were  likewise  made  of  wood  at  a 
time  when  the  Greeks  were  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  working  in  stone  and  metal 

SUmt  was  little  used  in  statuary  during  the 
early  ages  of  Greece,  though  it  was  not  altogether 
unknown,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  relief  on  the 
LioU'gate  of  Mycenae.  In  Italy,  where  the  soft 
peperino  afibrded  an  easy  material  for  working, 
stone  appears  to  have  bisen  used  at  an  earlier 
period  and  more  commonly  than  in  Greece.  But  in 
the  historical  times  the  Greeks  used  all  the  principal 
varieties  of  marble  for  their  statues  ;  the  most  ce- 
lebrated kinds  of  which  were  the  marbles  of  Pares 
and  of  Mount  Pentelicus,  both  of  which  were  of  a 
white  colour.  Different  kinds  of  marble  and  of 
difl^rent  colours  were  sometimes  used  in  one  and 
the  same  statue,  in  which  case  the  work  is  called 
Polylithic  statuary. 

Bnmm  (x^^os,  oes),  st/Mr,  and  gold  were  used 
profusely  in  the  state  of  sodety  described  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  which  is  a  sufficient  proof  that 
works  of  art  in  these  metals  were  not  altogether 
unknown  in  those  times.  At  that  period,  however, 
and  long  after,  the  works  executed  in  metal  were 
made  by  means  of  the  hammer,  and  the  different 
pieces  were  joined  together  by  pins,  rivets,  cramps, 
or  other  mechanical  fiistenings,  and,  as  the  art 
advanced,  by  a  kind  of  glue,  cement,  or  solder. 
Iron  came  into  use  much  later,  and  the  art  of 
casting  both  bronse  and  iron  is  ascribed  to  Rhoeeus 
and  to  Theodoius  of  Samos.  (Pans.  x.  38.  §  3.) 

[AVS;   MSTALLUM.] 

Ivory  came  into  use  at  a  later  period  than  any 
of  the  before-mentioned  materials,  and  then  was 
highly  valued  both  for  its  beauty  and  rarity.    In 
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its  application  to  statuary,  ivoiy  was  generally 
combined  with  gold,  and  was  used  for  the  parts  re- 
presenting the  nesh.  Winckelmann  has  calculated 
that  about  one  hundred  statues  of  this  kind  are 
mentioned  by  the  andents. 

The  history  of  andent  art,  and  of  statuary  in 
particular,  may  be  divided  into  five  periods. 

I.  FinA  Period^  from  ihs  earliui  timet  UU  about 
OL  60,  or  5B0b,c 

The  real  history  of  the  arts  is  preceded  by  a 
period  of  a  purdy  mythical  character,  which  tra- 
dition has  peopled  with  divine  artists  and  most 
extraordinary  productions.  Three  kinds  of  artists, 
however,  may  be  distinguished  in  this  mythical 
period :  the  first  consists  of  gods  and  daemons,  such 
as  Athena,  Hephaestus,  the  Phrygian  or  Dardanian 
Dactyli,  and  the  Cabiri.  The  second  contains 
whole  tribes  of  men  distinguished  firom  others  by 
the  mysterious  possession  of  superior  skill  in  the 
practice  of  the  arts,  such  as  the  Telchmes  and  the 
Lycian  Cydopes.  The  third  consists  of  individuals 
who  are  indeed  described  as  human  beings,  but  yet 
are  nothing  more  than  personifications  of  particular 
branches  of  art,  or  the  representatives  of  fiunilies 
of  artists.  Of  the  latter  the  most  celebrated  is 
Daedalut,  whose  name  indicates  nothing  but  a 
smith,  or  an  artist  in  general,  and  who  is  himself 
the  mj^hical  ancestor  of  a  numerous  iamUy  of 
artists  (Daedalida),  which  can  be  traced  from  the 
time  of  Homer  to  that  of  Phtto,  for  even  Socrates 
is  said  to  have  been  a  descendant  of  this  frunily. 
It  is,  however,  very  probable  that,  in  Homer, 
Daedalut  is  merely  an  epithet  of  the  god  Hephaes- 
tus. (See  IHoL  of  Biog,  «.  «.)  He  was  believed 
to  be  an  Athenian,  but  Crete  also  daimed  the 
honour  of  bdng  his  native  country.  The  stories 
respecting  him  are  more  like  allegorical  accounts  of 
the  progress  of  the  arts  than  anything  else.  He 
was  prindpally  renowned  in  antiquity  for  his  {^oyv, 
and  seveiid  parts  of  Greece,  as  Boeotia,  Attica, 
Crete,  and  even  Libya  in  hiter  times,  were  believed 
to  possess  spedmens  of  his  workmanship.  (Paus. 
vii.  5,  ix.  40.  §  2,  i.  18.  §  6  ;  Scylax,  p.63,  ed. 
Huds.)  Numerous  inventions  also,  especially  of 
instruments  used  in  carving  wood,  are  ascribed  to 
him.  He  is  said  to  have  made  his  statues  walking, 
which  appears  to  mean  that  before  his  time  human 
figures  were  reprssented  with  their  legs  close  to- 
gether, and  that  in  his  statues  the  legs  were  sepa- 
rated, which  was  at  once  a  great  step  forward,  as 
it  imparted  greater  life  and  activity  to  a  figure. 
SmUia  (frt>m  <rfu^9},  a  carving-knife)  exercised  his 
art  in  Siunos,  Aegina,  and  other  pkices,  and  some 
remarkable  works  were  attributed  to  him.  (Miiller, 
Aegmet.  p.  97.)  Endoeut  of  Athens  is  called  a 
disciple  of  Daedalus.  Various  works  were  attri- 
buted to  him  by  the  ancients.  One  among  them 
was  a  colossal  i6curo¥  of  Athena  Polias  in  a  temple 
at  Erythrae  in  Ionia.  She  was  represented  sitting 
upon  a  dp6yos^  holding  a  spindle  in  her  hand,  and 
with  a  T^Aof  on  her  head.  Pausanias  (viL  5.  §  4) 
saw  this  ioavotf  himselC  (See  Did,  of  Biog,  s.  tw. 
DaedaUu,  Endoeut,  Smilit!) 

According  to  the  popular  traditions  of  Greece, 
there  was  no  period  in  which  the  gods  were  not 
represented  in  some  form  or  other,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  for  a  long  time  there  existed  no  other 
statues  in  Greece,  than  those  of  the  gods ;  a  statue 
of  a  man  appears  for  a  long  time  to  have  been  a 
thing  unheard  of  in  Greeoe.    The  earliest  repro< 
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•entationt  of  the  godi,  howeyer,  were  by  no  meani 
regarded  as  the  godi  themselves  or  even  as  images 
of  theoif  bat  ooijr  as  s3n3ibolB  of  their  presence ; 
and  a«  the  imagination  of  a  pious  primitive  age 
does  not  require  much  to  be  reminded  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  deitj,  the  simplest  symbols  were 
sometimes  sufficient  to  produce  this  effect.  Hence 
we  find  that  in  many  places  the  presence  of  a  god 
was  indicated  by  the  simplest  and  most  shape- 
less symbols,  such  as  unhewn  blocks  of  stone  (Kir- 
$01  ifijoi.  Pans.  ix.  27.  §  1,  35.  §  1,  vii.  22. 
§  3),  and  by  simple  pillars  or  pieces  of  wood. 
(Paus.  vii.  22.  §  3. ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  4 18, 
and  p.  348,  ed.  Sylbuig ;  Docana  and  Daxdala.) 
Many  such  symbolic  representations  of  gods  were 
held  in  the  greatest  esteem,  even  in  the  historical 
ages,  as  sacred  inheritances  of  former  times,  and 
remamed  the  conventional  representations  of  the 
gods  notwithstanding  the  progress  which  the  arts 
had  made.  The  general  name  for  a  representation 
of  a  god  not  consisting  of  such  a  rude  symbol  was 
Ayakfia,    (Ruhnken,  ad  Tim.  p.  2.) 

In  die  Homeric  poems,  although  the  shield  of 
Achilles,  the  gold  and  silver  dogs  which  kept 
watch  at  the  pakce  of  AlcinouB,  and  other  similar 
things  may  be  pure  fictions,  there  are  sufficient 
traces  of  the  existence  of  statues  of  the  gods ;  but 
it  would  seem  that,  as  the  ideas  of  the  gods  were 
yet  gigantic  and  undefined,  the  representations  of 
several  superhuman  beings  were  more  calculated  to 
inspire  awe  than  to  display  any  artistic  beauty. 
(fl.  xi.  36,  &e.;  Hesiod,  Seui,  Here,  144,  156, 
248,  Sec.)  This  waa  however  not  always  the  case. 
Temples  are  mentioned  in  several  places  (IL  i.  39, 
fiL  83,  &C.),  and  temples  presuppose  the  existence 
of  representations  of  the  gods.  A  statue  of  Athena 
is  mentioned  at  Ilion,  upon  whose  knees  the  queen 
places  a  magnificent  peplus.     (//.  vi  92 ;  oomp. 
273.)     The  statue  thus  appears  to  have  been  in  a 
sitting  position  like  the  statues  of  Athena  amoii|^ 
the  lonians  in  general  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  601.)    The 
existence  of  a  statue  of  Apollo  must  be  inferred 
firam  Iliad  i  28,  for  the  trrdfJifM  dtoio  can  only 
mean  the  wreath  or  diadem  with  which  his  statue 
itself  used  to  be  adorned.     This  statue  must  more- 
over have  been  represented  carrying  a  bow,  for  at- 
tributes like  dpyvp6ro^ot  could  have  no  meaning 
unless  they  referred  to  something  existing  and 
well-known.     Other  proofs  of  representations  of 
the  gods  in  human  form  may  be  found  in  Iliad  ii 
478,  &c  iii  396,  &c.     These  statues  were  un- 
doubtedly all  (<(ara,  and,  as  we  must  infer  firom  the 
expressions  of  Homer,  were  far  more  perfect  than 
they  are  said  to  have  been  previously  to  the  time 
of  Daedalus.     A  work  still  extant,  which  is  cer- 
tainly as  old  as  the  time  of  Homer,  if  not  much 
older,  is  the  relief  above  the  ancient  gate  of  Myce- 
nae,  representing  two  lions  standing  on  their  hind 
legs,  with  a  sort  of  pillar  between  tnenu  (Paus.  ii. 
16.  §  4;  Sir  W.  Gell,  ArpoL  pi.  8—10;  Gottling 
in  the  RheinisdL  Mut.  1841.  part  2:  wood-cut 
under  Muru&)    These  &cts  justify  us  in  sup- 
posing that,  at  the  time  of  Homer,  the  Greeks,  but 
more  especially  the  lonians  of  Asia  Minor,  had 
made  great  progress  in   sculpture.     The  lonians 
appear  to  have  been  fur  in  advance  of  the  Greeks 
of  the  mothe^country.    The  cause  of  this  must 
probably  be  sought  in  the  influence  which  some  of 
the  nations  of  western  Asia,  such  as  the  Lydians, 
Lyeians,  and  Phoenicians,  had  upon  the  Ionian 
eoioiiittaifer  that  these  nations  excelled  the  Greeks  | 
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in  variovs  branches  of  the  arts  ii  abundantly  ai- 
tested   by  numerous  passages    in    the   Hotnerie 
poems.     We  must  not  however  attribute  too  madi 
to  this  foreign  influence,  for  there  were  many  othef 
causes  at  work  besides,  by  which  the  Greek  colo- 
nies, not  only  of  Asia,  but  of  Sicily  and  Italy  also, 
were  carried  forward  in  advance  of  the  mother- 
country.     The  ancient  coins  of  the  Italian  Grzedu 
too  are  much  more  beautiful  and  show  more  iiidi> 
viduality  than  those  of  Greece  proper;  we  alao 
find  that  Learchus  of  Rhegium  came  to  Sparta  at 
a  very  early  period,  and  formed  there  the  ear- 
liest bronze  statue  of  Zeus,  which  consisted  of 
several  pieces  nailed  together.  (Paus.  iiL  17.  §  6.) 
About  the  same  time,  as  some  think,  Gitiadaa  of 
Sparta  made  a  bronxe  statue  of  Athena.     (Pan& 
iii.  17.  §  13.)    There  is,  however,  very  great  im- 
cortainty  respecting  the  true  dates  of  these  artists. 
(See  Did.   of  Biog,    «.  w.  Gitiadatj   Learvkma,) 
Another  great  work  in  bronse  belonging  to  this 
period  is  the  colossal  statue  of  Zeus  which  was 
dedicated  at  Olympia  by  Cypselus  or  Periander  of 
Corinth,  and  for  which  the  wealthy  Corintiiiaas 
were  obliged  to  sacrifice  a  oonsiderable  part  of  their 
property.  (Strab.  viii.  pp.  353, 378 ;  Phot,  and  Soid. 
s.  V.  Kvif'eAiMy.)  About  650  bl  c.  Myron  of  Sieyoa 
dedicated  two  ddkoifun  of  bronie  at  Olympia,  whi^ 
were  still  there  in  the  days  of  Panmuas  (vL  19L 
§2). 

The  time  which  ekpsed  between  the  composition 
of  the  Homeric  poems  and  the  boginnii^  of  the 
fifth  century  before  our  aeia  may  be  termed  the 
age  of  discovery;  for  nearly  all  the  inventions, 
upon  the  application  of  which  the  devdopemeat  of 
the  arts  is  dependent,  are  assigned  to  thia  period, 
which  may  at  the  same  time  be  r^arded  aa  the  fint 
historical  period  in  the  history  of  ait.     Qlancns  of 
Chios  or  Samos  is  said  to  have  invented  the  art  of 
soldering  metal  (<ri8i{pov  K^XXiyou,  Herod.  L  25). 
The  two  artists  most  celebrated  for  their  discoveries 
were  the  two  brothen  Teledes  and  Theodoras  of 
Samos,  about  the  time  of  Polycrates.    The  most 
important  of  their  inventions  was  the  art  of  casting 
figures  of  metaL    It  is  a  singular  drcmnstance, 
that  the  very  two  artists  to  whom  this  invoicion 
is  ascribed,  are  said  to  have  made  .their  studies  in 
Egypt ;  and  the  curious  story  of  the  two  brothers 
executing  a  {tfovoy  of  the  Pythian  Apollo  in  soch 
manner,  that  while  Telades  made  the  one  half  of 
the  statue  at  Delos,  the  other  half  was  made  by 
Theodorus  at  Ephesus,  and  that  when  the  two 
halves  were  put  togeUier,  they  tallied  aa  accurately 
as  if  the  whole  had  beoi  the  work  of  one  artist 
(Diodor.  L  98),  has  been  thought  to  support  the 
Egyptian  tradition  that  these  artists  were  greatly 
assisted  in  the  exercise  of  their  art  by  what  they 
had  learnt  in  Egypt     But,  in  the  first  place,  the 
whole  story  has  a  very  fabulous  appearance,  and 
even  admitting  that  the  artists,  as  the  Egyptians 
asserted,  had  actually  been  in  their  country,  no- 
body will  on  this  ground  maintain  that  they  learnt 
their  art  there:  the  utmost  they  could  have  learnt 
might  have  been  some  mechanical  processes:  the 
art  itself  must  be  vindicated  for  the  Greeks.     In 
the  second  place,  Telecles  and  Theodorus  are  called 
by  Diodorus  sons  of  Rhoecus,  and  Paosanias  him- 
self, who  was  unable  to  discover  a  bronze  work  of 
Theodorus,  saw  at  Ephesus  a  bronze  statue  whidli 
was  the  work  of  Rhoecus  (x.  38.  §  3.)    Hence  we 
have  reason  to  suppose  that  Telecles  and  Theodoras 
leemt  at  any  rate  the  art  of  caatmg  metal  flraa 
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tMr  fiither,  and  not  in  a  fonign  oonntrj.  R*- 
fpectmg  the  Tarious  aoeonnta  of  thete  two  artists 
and  the  time  at  which  thej  liyed,  see  the  DkL  of 
Bittg,  i,  vo,  Pliny  {ff»  ^.  xzzr.  55)  says,  that 
Pasiteles  called  the  art  of  medelling  day  the  mother 
of  the  art  of  casting  figures  in  metal  (dahktria)^ 
and  this  passage  has  been  explained  as  if  Pasiteles 
meant  to  say  that  in  Samos  the  former  of  these 
arts  had  given  rise  to  the  hitter.  Bat  this  is  ma- 
nifestly wrong,  for  firom  the  words  which  foUow 
in  the  text  of  Pliny  it  is  dear  that  the  meanmg 
is,  that  he  never  executed  any  work  in  metal, 
marble.  See,  without  previously  taking  a  model 
in  clay. 

Statues  of  gods  in  baked  day,  though  in  general 
more  used  for  domestic  and  private  than  for  public 
worship,  continued  to  be  nuide  as  before.  Many 
specimens  of  small  dimensions  and  of  very  rude 
workmanship  have  been  discovered  in  Attic  gnves. 
(See  SchoL  ad  Arutcpk,  Av.  436.)  Omamento  and 
reliefs  on  houses,  porticoes,  and  temples  were  like- 
wise very  commonly  made  of  chiy,  especially  at 
Corinth  and  in  the  Cerameicus.  (Paus.  i  2.  §  4^ 
L  3.  §  1.) 

Representations  of  the  gods  in  marble  are  not 
mentioned  in  Homer,  although  they  may  have  ex- 
isted in  his  time,  as  well  as  statues  of  wood,  which 
are  likewise  not  expressly  mentioned.  Marble  is 
found  in  the  andent  Thesaurus  of  Orchomenos. 
Pliny  (H,  N.  xxxvl  4.  s.  2)  calculates  that  works 
in  marble  were  executed  by  Malas  in  Chios  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Olympiads ;  and  about  01.  50 
(580  B.  a).  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis  were  renowned 
for  their  works  in  marble.  The  most  ancient  spe- 
cimen of  a  marble  statue  was  leen  by  Pansanias 
(L  43.  §  7)  in  the  market-place  of  Megara.  The 
work  consisted  of  two  figures,  Coroebus  killing 
Poene.  There  are  still  extant  some  works  in  mar- 
ble which  may  with  certainty  be  ascribed  to  the 
period  previous  to  OL  50. 

Before  we  conclude  our  account  of  ihe  works 
produced  during  this  period,  we  have  to  mention 
the  celebrated  chest  of  Cypselus  at  Olympia,  which 
Pauianias  saw  and  described  (iv.  17.  §  2,  8k.).  It 
belonged  perhaps  to  the  year  733  b.  c.  The  chest 
was  made  of  cedar-wood,  which  was  thought  most 
durable.  It  was  adorned  on  its  four  sides  and  on 
the  cover  with  figures,  partly  in  ivory,  partly 
in  gold,  and  partly  in  the  cedar- wood  itself,  which 
represented  various  scenes  taken  horn  the  stories 
of  the  heroic  ages.  Pauianias  does  not  express  his 
opinion  as  to  their  artistic  merits,  but  the  minute- 
ness with  which  he  describes  them  is  a  suffident 
proof  that  he  did  not  consider  them  as  bad  either 
in  design  or  execution.  Quatremere  de  Quincy 
has  attempted  (in  his  JupUer  Olympien)  to  restore 
this  chest  and  its  ornaments  from  the  description 
of  Pauaanias ;  but  the  restoration  is  so  egiegiously 
bad,  that  an  eye  accustomed  to  the  contemplation 
of  genuine  works  of  art  shrinks  from  it  with  di»> 
gust 

During  the  whole  of  this  period  we  scarcely 
hear  of  any  statues  except  those  of  the  gods,  and 
although  marble  and  bronee  began  to  be  exten- 
sively applied,  yet  wood  was  much  more  generally 
used  for  representations  of  the  gods.  These  statues 
were  painted  [PicTURA,p.  905],  and  in  most  cases 
dressed  in  the  most  goigeous  attire.  The  general 
character  of  the  statues  produced  in  the  earlier 
times  of  this  period  is  (m  the  whole  the  same  as 
among  other  nations  at  such  an  early  period.    The 
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style  in  which  they  are  executed  is  oaOed  the 
ardUue  or  the  hieraUo  style.  The  figures  are  stit 
and  dumsy,  the  countenances  have  little  or  no  in* 
dividuality,  the  eyes  long  and  small,  and  the  outef 
angles  turned  a  little  upwards,  the  mouth,  which  is 
likewise  drawn  upwards  at  the  two  comers,  has  a 
smiling  appearance.  The  hair  is  carefully  worked, 
but  has  a  stiff  wiry  appearance,  and  lumgs  gen^ 
rally  down  in  straight  lines  which  are  curied  at  tha 
ends.  The  arms  hang  down  the  sides  of  the  body, 
unless  the  figure  carries  something  in  its  hanit. 
The  drapery  is  likewise  stif^  and  the  folds  are  very 
symmetrical  and  worked  with  little  r^ard  to  n*- 
ture.  As  the  arts  during  this  period  were  chiefly 
employed  in  the  service  of  rdigion,  they  could, 
notwithstanding  the  many  mechanical  discoveries 
of  the  time,  make  but  slow  progress  towards  the 
production  of  arts  of  sublimity  or  beauty,  for  in 
the  representation  of  the  gods  for  puUic  wonhip 
andent  forms  hallowed  by  time  and  custom  were 
retained  and  repeated  without  the  artist  being  al- 
lowed, even  if  he  was  able  to  do  it,  to  depart  from 
these  forms  or  to  introduce  any  material  change. 
Art  therefore  could  not  make  aqy  great  pregresa, 
until  it  was  applied  to  purposes  in  which  the  ar- 
tbt*s  genius  was  not  restrained  by  religious  custom, 
and  not  bound  to  conventional  forms.  Religion, 
although  the  fostering  mother  of  the  arts  in  their 
infimcy,  became  a  tedious  restraint  when  they 
grew  up  to  manhood.  But  as  soon  as  other  spheraa 
of  action  were  opened,  religion,  in  her  turn,  could 
net  escape  from  the  influence  of  the  advancement 
of  the  arts,  and  the  old  conventional  forms  in  many 
places  gave  way  to  works  of  real  merit  and  genius. 
This  great  and  important  change  took  place  about 
and  after  01  50. 

II.  Seeond  Period^  from  OL  50  to  OU  75. 
(580—480  B.C.) 

This  period,  although  comprising  no  more  than 
one  century,  developed  all  the  elements  which  com- 
bined to  make  Grecian  art  what  it  became  during 
the  third  and  most  flourishing  period  of  its  history. 
Greece  now  came  into  dose  contact  with  the  na- 
tions of  the  East  and  with  Egypt ;  commerce  flou- 
rished at  Corinth,  Aegina,8amos,  Miletus,  Phocaea, 
and  oUiw  places  ;  gold  became  more  abundant  in 
Greece  than  it  had  been  before,  and  the  tyrants, 
who  sprang  up  in  several  parts  of  Greece,  surround- 
ed themselves  with  splendour  and  magnificence, 
and  acted  as  the  patrons  of  art  to  palliate  their  own 
usurpation.  But  all  these  were  only  external  in- 
fluences, and  could  not  have  produced  a  nation  of 
artists  like  the  Greeks.  Epic  poetry  had  gradually 
created  in  the  minds  of  the  people  more  defined 
ideas  of  their  gods  and  heroes,  while  philosophy 
began  to  make  men  look  beyond  what  was  conven- 
tional and  traditionary.  The  athletic  and  orehestio 
arts  attained  about  OL  50  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, and  the  circumstance  that  about  the  same 
time  the  gymnastic  and  athletic  contests  at  the  great 
public  festivals  began  to  be  performed  naked,  di- 
rected the  attention  of  the  artists  as  well  as  of  the 
public  to  nature,  and  rendered  them  fiuniliar  with 
the  beautiful  forms  of  the  human  body.  But  the 
imitation  of  nature  was  at  first  of  a  very  hard  and 
severe  character,  and  the  influence  of  conventional 
forms  still  acted  in  many  cases  as  an  obstacle. 

The  number  of  artists  who  flourished  during 
this  period  is  truly  astonishing.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  close  connection  of  &ther  and  son  among 
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wood  and  in  toieatic     Pliny  {H.  M  zzzri.  4) 
eallfl  Sicyoo  :  dm  qffiemarum  ommmm  metaOonam 
pairkk    Canachiu,  whose  worki  Cicero  (BruL  18) 
calls  moie  rigid  and  hazd  than  was  oonuBtent  witii 
the  trnth  of  natnie,  wbi  the  most  distingoialicd 
among  the  Sicyonkn  aitistB,  and  hia  akill  fimnd 
employmeat  in  other  parts  of  Omeee  also,     Hb 
most  celebrated  woric  was  a  ooloeial  faronae  atatoe 
of  Apollo  Philesins  in  the  Didymaeon,  the  descrip- 
tion of  which  may  give  ns  an  idea  of  the  chaiwter 
of  temple^statoes  at  this  period.    The  whole  fignie 
was  tHaSSf  twj  muscnlarf  and  withont  an j  ^l^ywij^g 
In  his  right  hand,  which  was  stretched  out,  the 
god  held  a  fiiwn,  and  in  the  left,  ^riiich  was  aome- 
what  lower,  a  bow.    The  features  of  the  counte- 
nanoe  were  hard  and  worked  in  the  old  hiensk 
style ;  the  hair  was  divided  and  hong  down  like  win 
with  little  enris  at  the  end.  (MilUer.^rdUidL  PL  64.) 
In  Aegina  the  arts  i^»pear  likewiae  to  haTs  eon- 
tinned  to  floorish  as  before,  and  the  most  edehnied 
j  among  its  artists  was  Gallon,  about  OL  66.  (Pkaa, 
iiL  18.  §  5,  iy.  14.  §2.)    Athens,  which  aft  this 
time  rivalled  Aegina  in  the  fine  arts,  appean  in  a 
short  space  to  have  made  great  progreaa,  for  great 
artists  as  well  as  great  works  be^  now  to  ap- 
pear in  the  pages  of  Athenian  history.    This  was 
in  part  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  PeiaistratkU 
After  the  death  of  Peisistratus  htmaelf,  the  fint 
quadriga  of  bronze  was  erected  in  front  of  the  tern* 
pie  of  Pallas.     The  most  celebrated   anaoBg  the 
Athenian  sonlptors  were   Critias  and   Hegias  or 
Hegesias,  both  distinguished  for  their   works  in 
hroDie.     Tbe  former  of  them  made  in  OL  75  the 


the  artists  ceased  at  this  time,  and  that  individnal 
artists  worked  firee  and  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own  genius.  But  this  is  going  too  fiir,  for  it 
still  continued  to  be  the  common  practice  for  a  son 
to  be  instructed  by  his  fitther,  and  although  this 
rektion  is  usually  expressed  by  the  term  ftaBtfr^s, 
yet  on  statues  we  omy  meet  with  the  tenn  vl6s. 
But,  along  witn  these  finnilies  of  artists,  schools  now 
became  more  general,  in  whieh  the  arts  wen  taught 
and  cultivated  according  to  certain  principles  wluch 
were  or  became  traditionary  in  each  sdiool ;  the 
schools  thus  acquired  something  of  the  spirit  of 
castes  or  corporations. 

The  lonians  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  islanden  of 
the  Aegean,  who  had  previously  been  in  advance 
of  the  other  Greeks  in  the  exercise  of  the  fine  arts, 
had  their  hut  flourishing  period  from  OL  65  to  OL 
63  (560 — 528  B.C.).  But  this  short  period  must 
have  been  one  of  the  greatest  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  active  and  productive  of  numerous  costly 
works  of  art  The  presents  which  Croesus  sent  to 
Delphi,  and  some  of  which  were  said  to  have  been 
made  by  the  Samian  Theodorus,  must  have  been 
executed  at  the  beginning  of  these  forty  years. 
Our  want  of  information  respecting  the  lonians 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  drcnmstanoe  that  we  have 
no  Pausanias  to  take  us  through  their  cities,  and 
to  describe  and  explain  the  works  of  art  with  which 
they  wen  adorned.  It  is  owing  to  the  same  cir- 
cumstance that  we  know  so  little  of  Rhodes,  Lem- 
nos,  Naxos,  and  Cypnis,  although  we  may  take  for 
granted  that  these  flourishing  isbmds  did  not  by 
any  means  neglect  the  arts.  Respecting  Chios  and 
Samos  we  possess  more  information.  Works  in'«)tatnes  of  Harmodins  aod  Aristogitoi.  (See  the 
metal  were  produced  in  high  perfection  in  the  lat- '  articles  in  the  DieLo/Biog.^ 
ter  island,  in  Aegina  and  Aigos,  while  Chios  gain-  j  Argos  ;«lso  distingoished  itself,  and  it  is  s  canons 
ed  the  greatest  reputation  from  its  possessing  the ;  oireurostance,  that  the  greatest  Attic  artists  with 


earliest  great  school  of  sculptors  in  marble,  in 
which  Bupalus  and  Anthermus  were  the  most  dis- 
tinguished about  01.  60.  Their  works  were  scat- 
tered over  various  parts  of  Greece,  and  their  value 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Augustus  adorn- 
ed with  them  the  pediment  of  the  temple  of  ApoUo 
on  the  Palatine.  (Plin.  H.  M  xxxvi.  4.)  These 
works  must  be  supposed  originally  to  have  belonged 
to  a  Greek  temple  of  the  same  god,  and  must  oei^ 
tainly  have  been  of  superior  beauty  to  the  works 
discovered  in  the  island  of  Aegina,  otherwise  Au- 
gustus would  not  have  chosen  them  as  ornaments 
for  the  Palatine  temple.  Sicyon  also  possessed  a 
celebrated  school  of  sculptors  in  marble,  and  about 
OL  50  Dipoenus  and  Scyllis,  who  had  come  from 
Crete,  were  at  the  head  of  it,  and  executed  several 


whom  the  third  period  opens,  and  who  brought  the 
Attio  art  to  its  culminating  point,  are  disdplaa  of 
the  Argive  Ageladas  (about  OL  66),  which  at  onee 
raises  this  city  and  her  other  artists,  such  as  Aris- 
tomedoUi  Glauous,  Dionysius,  and  others  to  a 
greater  importance  than  we  might  otherwise  be  in- 
clined to  attribute  to  them. 

Among  the  nnmeroos  wotkn  produced  during 
tliis  period  we  shall  fint  mention  the  representa- 
tions of  the  gods  (iydKfuera).  In  all  the  stataes 
which  were  made  for  temples  as  objects  of  worship, 
the  hieratic  style  was  more  or  less  consdentioaaly 
retained,  and  it  is  therefore  not  in  these  statocs 
that  we  have  to  seek  for  proofs  of  the  progress  of 
art.  They  were  for  the  most  part,  as  of  old,  made 
of  wood,  and  when  an  old  statue  was  to  be  repboed 


marble  statues  of  gods.     (Plin.  L  c)     In  Aetolia,  ,  by  a  new  one,  the  latter  was  generally  a  foithfril 
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whither  they  withdrew  for  a  time,  and  at  Ai^^s, 
there  likewise  existed  works  in  marble  by  these 
artists.  Disciples  of  them,  such  as  Dorycleidas, 
Medon,  and  Theocles,  were  engaged  at  Sparta  and 
in  other  places.  (Paus.  v.  17.  §  1,  vl  19.)  Re- 
specting Magna  Graecia  and  Sicily  we  know  few 
particulars,  Utough  it  appears  that  the  arts  here 
went  on  improving  and  continued  to  be  in  advance 
of  tbe  mother-country.  The  most  celebrated  artists 
in  southern  Italy  were  Dameas  of  Croton  and 
Pythagoras  of  Rhegium.  (See  the  lives  of  these 
artists  in  the  Dictvmary  of  Bioffre^phy.) 

In  Greece  itself  Sicyon  continued  from  early 
times  to  be  the  seat  of  a  distinguished  school  of  ar- 
tists. Here  Canachus  and  Aristocles  flourished 
about  OL  70  as  statuaries  in  metal,  though  the 
^nper  was  al#o  celebmted  w  the  ar(  of  oirving  in 


copy  of  the  former.  Thus  the  wooden  statoe  of 
Demeter  at  Phigaleia  with  ahorae^s  head,  from 
which  dragons  and  othw  monsten  sprang  forth, 
and  which  bore  a  dolphin  and  a  dove  in  its  hands, 
was  imitated  by  Onatas  in  bronze  after  the  wooden 
figure  had  been  burnt.  (Paus.  viiL  42.)  The 
same  adherence  to  ancient  fiums  of  the  gods  was 
also  visible  in  other  cases  ;  for  when  colonies  were 
sent  out  the  images  of  the  gods  of  the  mother-dty 
were  for  the  most  part  £uthfully  copied  for  the  co- 
lony, and  such  copies  were  called  dptBp4/M€era, 
(Dionys.  Hal.  ii.  22,  viiL  56  ;  Strab.  iv.  p.  179.) 
The  instances  of  the  Apollo  Philesins  and  of  the 
Demeter  of  Onatas  show  that  even  in  temide-ata- 
tues  wood  began  to  give  way  to  other  and  better 
materials.  Besides  bronie,  marble  alao,  and  ivory 
and  gold  wen  now  applied  to  statues  (^  the  gods, 
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ind  it  WBs  not  Tery  uncommon  to  form  the  body  of 
a  ttatoe  of  wood,  and  to  make  its  head,  arme,  and 
feet  of  stone  (dkp6\i0oi)^  or  to  cover  the  whole  of 
snch  a  wooden  figure  with  ivory  and  gold.  (Pans, 
ii.  4.  §  1,  Ti.  25.  §4,  &c,  ii.  22.  §  6  ;  Enrip. 
Troad,  1081.)  The  latter  method,  which  about 
this  time  became  a  distinct  and  mnch  admired 
branch  of  statuary,  was  practised  by  Dorydeidas, 
Theodes,  Medoo,  Canachus,  Menaechmus,  and 
others,  and  appears  to  have  been  introduced  by 
Dipoenus  and  Scyllis.  Quatremdre  de  Quiney  con- 
sidered this  kind  of  sculpture,  which  the  modems 
call  chryselephantine  sculpture,  as  a  part  of  the  art 
which  the  ancients  called  toreutic  (ropcuTun^). 
There  are  few  errors  more  surprising  than  this,  and 
jet  the  opinion  of  the  French  critic  has  been  re- 
floated as  if  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  it 
[Elbphas.] 

From  the  statues  of  the  gods  erected  for  worship 
we  must  distinguish  those  statues  which  were  de- 
dicated in  temples  as  dMi0if/iara,  and  whidi  now 
became  customary  instead  oi  craters,  tripods,  ftc 
But  here  too  the  change  was  not  sudden,  for  the 
statues  at  first  were  firequently  connected  with  tri- 
pods and  similar  ornaments.  At  Amycke  there 
were  tripods  made  by  Gallon  and  Qitiadas  with 
small  statues  of  goddesses  under  them.  (Pans.  iii. 
18.)  In  the  execution  of  statues  to  be  dedicated  as 
dya^TitAaray  even  though  they  were  representations 
of  gods,  the  artists  were  not  only  not  bound  to  any 
traditional  or  conventional  forms,  but  were,  like 
the  poets,  allowed  to  make  free  use  of  mythological 
subjects,  to  add,  and  to  omit,  or  to  modify  the 
stories,  so  as  to  render  them  mors  adapted  for  their 
artistic  purposes. 

A  third  class  of  statues,  which  were  erected  dur- 
ing this  period  in  great  numbers,  were  those  of  the 
victors  in  the  great  national  games  and  of  other 
distinguished  persons  {Mptdmtt),  The  custom  of 
erecting  statues  of  the  victors  in  public  appears  to 
have  commenced  about  OL  58  (Pans,  vi  18.  §  5)  ; 
but  these  statues  soon  became  extremely  numerous, 
and  many  of  them  were  executed  by  the  first  artists 
of  the  time.  In  some  Uie  influence  of  the  hieratic 
style  was  visible,  or  they  were  even  made  in  that 
style,  as  the  statue  of  Mylon  by  Dameas.  (Phi- 
lostr.  Aptdl.  TyoM.  iv.  28  ;  comp^  Pans.  iv.  28, 
vL14.  §2.)  Although  these  statues  were  gene- 
rally not  portraits,  for  Pliny  {H.N,  xxxiv.  9)  states 
that  only  those  who  had  gained  the  victory  thrice 
were  allowed  to  have  an  iconic  statue  erected,  yet 
they  were  destined  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the 
particular  physical  powers  and  the  bodily  develope- 
ment  of  the  athletes,  or  even  to  show  the  peculiar 
skill  or  the  peculiar  stratagems  by  which  an  athlete 
had  excelled  and  overcome  his  adversary,  and  thus 
aiibrded  to  the  artiste  numerous  opportunities  of 
representing  figures  in  a  variety  of  attitudes  and 
ictions.  (Paus.  vL  10.  §  1,  viil  40  ;  Schol.  ad 
Find,  OL  vii.  init  ;  Xenoph.  Mem.  iit  10.  §  6.) 
Statues  erected  in  public  or  dedicated  in  temples  in 
honour  of  other  distiguished  persons  are  mentioned 
very  rarely  during  this  period,  but  they  i4>pear 
generally  to  have  been  portraita  (cticdycr,  stotooe 
■ooauue).  The  earliest  statues  of  this  kind  we 
know  of  are  those  of  Cleobis  and  Biton  of  Argos, 
which  were  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Delphi  about 
01.  50.  (Herod,  i .  31.)  The  fint  iconic  statues  of 
Harmodius  and  Aristogition  were  made  by  Antenor 
in  509  B.  a,  and  in  477  a.  c.  new  statues  of  the 
sane  penoDS  ware  made  by  CritiaSb    It  is  allowed 
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on  all  hands  that  nothing  contributed  more  to  the 
advancement  of  statuary  than  the  conteste  at  the 
public  games,  as  they  not  only  rendered  the  artiste 
familiar  with  the  greatest  variety  of  attitudes,  and 
with  the  most  beautifully  developed  forms  of  the 
bodies  of  the  athletes,  but  also  afforded  to  them 
numerous  opportunities  to  represent  in  their  works 
those  same  persons  and  attitudes  which  they  had 
seen  and  admired.  The  widest  field  for  study  and 
exercise  was  thus  opened  to  the  artists. 

We  have  seen  that  at  a  very  early  period  of 
Grecian  art  attempte  were  made  to  adorn  the  out- 
side of  temples  and  other  public  buildings,  but  it 
was  not  till  the  period  we  are  now  descnbing  that 
it  became  customary  to  adorn  the  pediments,  frieaes, 
and  other  parte  of  temples  with  reliefs  or  groups  of 
statues  of  marble.  We  still  possess  two  great 
works  of  this  kind  which  are  sufficient  to  show 
their  general  character  during  thitf  period.  1,  Tha 
SdimMttM  MarUmf  or  the  metopes  of  two  temples 
on  the  acropolis  of  Selinus,  in  Sicily,  whidi  wen 
discovered  in  1823  by  W.  Harris  and  Sam.  Angell, 
and  are  at  present  in  the  Museum  of  Palermo. 
Those  belonging  to  the  western  temple  appear  to 
have  been  made  at  the  b^;inning  of  thia  period,  as 
they  show  a  very  great  resemblance  to  the  works 
in  tile  hieratic  style.  The  figures  of  the  other  or 
middle  temple  show  indeed  a  considerable  advance- 
ment of  the  art,  but  the  execution  is  still  hard  and 
stiff ;  they  may  have  possibly  been  executed  a  short 
time  before  OL  75.  (See  S.  Angell  and  Th.  Evans, 
Souipittred  Metapet  diteovend  among  ike  ntmi  of 
Selimu,  Loud.  1826  ;  comp.  Mbtopa.)  2.  Tie 
Ae^netan  Matila  were  discovered  in  1812  in  the 
islimd  of  Aegina,  and  are  now  at  Munich  in  the 
collection  of  the  king  of  Bavaria.  They  consist  of 
eleven  statues,  which  adorned  two  pedunento  of  a 
temple  of  Athena,  and  represent  the  goddess  lead- 
ing the  Acacids  against  Troy,  and  contain  manifest 
allusions  to  the  war  of  the  Greeks  with  the 
Penians.  Many  small  holes  in  the  marble  render 
it  probable  that  originally  several  parte  of  these 
statues,  perhaps  the  armour,  were  of  bronse,  and 
fixed  to  them  with  naiU  The  general  character 
of  these  Aeginetan  statues  is  a  mixture  of  the 
arehaic  style  and  an  anxious  imitation  of  nature. 
The  hair  is  wiry,  and  traces  of  paint  are  visible  on 
all  parte  of  the  statues,  with  the  exception  of  those 
representing  the  flesh.  (See  Edw.  Lyon,  Ouffmm 
o/Oe  JSgma  MarhUt^  1829.) 

Besides  these  a  great  number  of  works  in  bnmie 
and  marble  of  this  period  are  still  extant ;  they  are 
partly  round  figures  or  statues  and  partly  reliefo. 
(M'uller,  AnkiioL  p.  73,  Ac)  Some  of  the  best 
specimens  in  marble  relief  which  seon  to  form  the 
transitkm  from  this  to  the  third  period,  are  pre- 
served in  the  British  Museum.  (See  Combe,  Mar- 
bU»  of  the  Brit.  Mus.  ii.  pi.  6  and  7  ;  Speeimeiu  of 
Ane.  Seulptun,  pL  11.)  It  is  not  always  easy  to 
say  whether  a  work  inade  in  the  arehaic  style  is 
really  as  old  as  the  style  indicates,  as  this  style 
was  never  entirely  abandoned,  and  was  retained 
in  temple-statues  even  under  the  Roman  emperorSi 

III.  TTdrd  Period  from  OL  75  to  OL  111. 
(480—336  &c.) 

During  this  period  Athens  was  the  centre  of  the 
fine  arte  in  Greece.  The  Persian  wan  awakened 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people  the  feeling  and  the  con- 
viction of  their  own  power,  and  the  Greeks^  who 
had  at  first  onlv  warded  off  the  attacks  of  the  bar* 
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bariani,  now  felt  strong  enough  to  act  on  the  offen* 
■ive.  The  fisdl  of  the  Spartan  Paosaniai  raised 
Athens  in  472  b.  c.  to  the  supremacy  in  the  wars 
against  Persia.  Athens  had  now  acquired  a  pow- 
erful nary,  and  the  tributes  of  the  allies,  which 
vnonnted  at  different  times  from  460  to  1200 
talents,  and  which  from  462  b.  c.  were  deposited 
in  the  treasury  at  Athens,  raised  the  city  to  a 
height  of  power  such  as  few  cities  have  ever  pos- 
sessed. Only  a  small  pordon  of  these  treasures 
was  spent  upon  war ;  the  rest  was  applied  at  first 
to  the  fortification  of  the  dty,  and  afterwards  to 
the  building  of  temples,  porticoes,  theatres,  gymr 
nasia,  &c.  Among  them  we  need  only  mention 
the  Theseum,  the  Parthenon,  the  Pkopyhua,  the 
stone  theatre,  the  Poecile,  and  the  Odeum.  After 
the  wars  with  Persia  Athens  appears  by  no  means 
exhausted  or  broken  down,  but  refreshed  and 
strengthened  like  nature  after  a  heavy  stonn. 

Statuary  during  this  period  went  hand  in  hand 
with  the  other  arts  and  with  literatnn :  it  became 
emancipated  firom  its  ancient  fetters,  firom  the  stiff- 
ness and  conventional  forms  of  former  times.  The 
free  and  noble  spirit  of  the  Athenian  democracy 
showed  its  influence  in  all  departments  of  litera- 
ture and  art,  and  among  the  latter  statuary  reached 
its  culminating  point  in  the  sublime  and  mighty 
works  of  Pheidias.  (See  Did.  o/Biog.  s.  v.  Phei- 
dftoi.)  The  demoeratical  spirit  did  not  however 
lead  to  any  kind  of  extravagance  in  the  arts :  no 
vehement  passions  or  actions  were  represented,  and 
although  the  character  of  those  works  which  belong 
to  the  latter  half  of  this  period  differs  very  much 
from  those  of  the  former  hal^  yet  on  the  whole 
all  show  a  calm  dignity  and  an  almost  passionless 
tranquillity  of  mind,  a  feature  so  peculiar  to  all 
the  great  masterpieces  of  Grecian  art.  The  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  and  the  calamities  which  accom- 
panied it  produced  a  change  in  the  state  of  things  ; 
a  new  generation  now  stepped  into  the  place  of 
the  heroic  race  which  had  partaken  in  or  witnessed 
the  memorable  events  of  the  Persian  war.  Sen- 
suality and  an  indulgence  of  the  passions  became 
the  prominent  features  in  the  character  of  the 
Athenian  people ;  and  the  prevailing  desire  after 
pleasures  and  strong  excitements  could  not  fiul  to 
produce  an  injurious  influence  upon  the  arts  also. 
In  the  works  of  art  which  were  produced  after  the 
year  880  b.  c.  there  was  no  longer  that  calm  and 
sublime  majesty  which  chaiacteriied  the  works  of 
Pheidias  and  his  more  immediate  followers,  but  the 
figures  were  more  pathetic,  and  calculated  to  have 
a  greater  effect  upon  the  senses  of  the  beholden. 
The  diffsrent  stages  of  the  arts  during  this  period 
bear  the  most  striking  analogy  wilh  the  three 
phases  of  tragedy  as  they  lie  before  us  in  the  works 
of  the  three  great  dramatists,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles, 
and  Euripides. 

Aigos  was,  next  to  Athens,  the  most  distin- 
guished seat  of  the  arts  during  this  period,  and  the 
worics  of  the  Athenian  and  Atgive  artists  spread 
over  all  Greece,  and  became  the  models  for  other 
Greek  artists. 

The  developement  of  statuary  at  Athens  and 
Aigos  had  been  prepared  by  Calamis  of  Athens 
and  Pythagoras  of  Rhegium,  the  former  of  whom, 
although  not  quite  free  from  the  hardness  of  the 
earlier  style,  yet  produced  a  great  variety  of  works, 
among  which  are  mendoned  representations  of  gods 
in  a^  sublime  style,  graceful  statues  of  women,  and 
punted  hones,  in  which  he  was  unrivalled.  (Plin. 
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H.N,  xxxiv.  19.  §  II ;  Quinctil  xxi.  la  §  7;  Gc 
BruL  18 ;  Lucian,  Imag,  6.)  Pythagoras  was  dis- 
tinguished for  the  perfection  with  which  he  ex- 
pressed the  muscles,  veins,  and  hair  in  his  athletic 
statues,  for  the  beautiful  proportions  and  the  power- 
ful expression  of  these  statues  which,  as  Pliny  says, 
made  the  beholden  feel  the  pains  which  the  indi- 
viduals represented  were  suffering.  (Plin.  H.  S 
xxxiv.  19.  §4  ;  Pans.  vi.  6.  §  1  ;  13.  §  4.)  Several 
of  his  works  are  specified  by  Pausanias  and  Pliny. 
(See  DiaL  ofBiog.  s.  v.)  The  career  of  Pheidiaa  the 
Athenian  b^ins  about  01.  82.  The  genius  of  this 
artist  was  so  great  and  so  generally  reoogniaed,  that 
all  the  great  works  which  were  executed  in  the  age 
of  Pericles  were  placed  under  his  diiectioii,  and 
thus  the  whole  host  of  artists  who  were  at  that  tiase 
assembled  at  Athens  were  engaged  in  working  oat 
his  designs  and  ideas.  (Plut  Perie.  12.)  He  him- 
self was  chiefly  engaged  in  executing  the  coioasal 
works  in  ivory  and  gold,  the  expenses  of  which 
were  supplied  by  the  Greek  states  with  the  greateft 
liberality,  and  other  works  in  bronae  and  marbte. 
(For  an  account  of  the  chryselephantine  statoea  <rf 
Athena  at  Athens,  and  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  and 
the  other  works  of  Pheidias,  see  the  DieU  of  Biog. 
<:  V.)  Pheidias  was  greatest  in  the  representation 
of  the  gods,  and  especially  in  portaiying  the  cha- 
racter of  Athena,  which  he  represented  with  varions 
modifications,  sometimes  as  a  warlike  goddess,  and 
sometimes  as  the  mild  and  graceful  protectress  of 
the  arts.  (Plin.  H,  N,  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  §  1  ;  Pans.  i. 
28.  §  2  ;  Lucian,  Imag.  6.) 

We  do  not  md  of  many  disciples  of  Pheidias, 
but  the  most  distinguished  among  them  were 
Agoracritus  of  Samos  and  Alcamenes  of  Athena. 
Both,  though  the  latter  with  greater  independenee. 
applied  their  skill  like  their  master  to  statues  of 
the  gods ;  both  were  especially  renowned  for  the 
great  beauty,  softness,  and  calm  majesty  with 
which  they  represented  goddesses,  in  the  composi- 
tion of  which  they  rivalled  each  other.  Soine  of 
the  statues  of  Alcamenes  were  voy  highly  valued 
in  antiquity,  especially  his  Hecate,  Athena,  Aphn^ 
dite  in  the  gardens,  Hephaestus,  and  also  the 
groups  in  the  pediment  of  the  temple  at  Olympia. 
The  most  celebrated  statue  of  Agoracritus  was  the 
Nemesis  of  Rhamnus,  which  had  originally  been 
intended  as  an  Aphrodite  to  compete  with  that  oi 
Alcamenes,  but  was  afterwards  by  the  addition  of 
the  proper  attributes  consecrated  as  a  Nemesis  at 
Rhamnus. 

We  still  possess  a  series  of  sculptured  works  in 
marble  which  were  made  by  the  school  of  Pheidiaa, 
and  some  of  them  undoubtedly  by  the  great  master 
himselt    These  works  are : 

1.  Some  parts  of  the  eighteen  sculptured  metopes, 
together  with  the  frieae  of  the  small  sides  of  the 
oella  of  the  temple  of  Theseus.  Ten  of  the  metopea 
represent  the  exploits  of  Herades,  and  the  eight 
othen  those  of  TUeseus.  The  figures  in  the  friese 
are  manifestly  gods,  but  their  meaning  is  uncertain. 
All  the  figures  are  full  of  life  and  activity,  and 
worked  in  the  sublime  style  of  the  school  <i  Phei- 
dias. Some  antiquarians  value  them  even  higher 
than  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon.  Casts  of 
these  figures  are  in  the  British  Museum.  (Compare 
Stuart,  AnL  iii.  chap.  1.) 

2.  A  considerable  number  of  the  metopea  of  the 
Parthenon,  which  are  all  adorned  with  reliefii  in 
marble,  a  great  part  of  the  frieae  of  the  cella,  aome 
colossal  figures,  and  a  nomber  of  fiqgaients  of  tha 
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two  pediments  of  this  temple.  The  greater  part  of 
these  works  is  now  in  the  British  Museunii  where 
they  are  collected  under  the  name  of  the  Elgin 
Marbles.  They  have  been  described  and  com- 
mented upon  so  often,  that  they  require  no  further 
mention  here.     (See  DieL  <f  Biog,  «, «.  Pheidiaa.) 

3.  The  marble  reliefs  of  the  temple  of  Nike 
Apteros  belong  indeed  to  a  later  age  than  that  of 
Pheidias,  but  they  are  manifestly  made  in  the  spirit 
of  his  school  They  represent  with  great  liveliness 
and  energy  contests  of  Greeks  with  Persians,  and 
of  Greeks  among  themselves.  These  also  are  in 
the  British  Museum. 

All  these  sculptures  breathe  on  the  whole  the 
same  sublime  spirit,  though  it  would  seem  tha^ 
some,  especially  some  figures  of  the  metopes  of  the 
Parthenon,  were  executed  by  artists  who  had  not 
emancipated  themselves  entirely  from  the  influence 
«f  an  earlier  age.  With  this  exception  and  some 
other  slight  defects,  which  are  probably  the  conse- 
quences of  the  place  which  the  sculptures  occupied 
in  the  temples  tiiey  adorned,  we  find  everywhere  a 
truth  in  the  imitation  of  nature,  which,  without 
suppressing  or  omitting  anything  that  is  essential, 
and  without  any  forced  attempt  to  go  beyond  na- 
ture, produces  the  purest  and  sublimest  beauty: 
these  works  show  lively  movements  combined  with 
calmness  and  ease,  a  natural  dignity  and  grace 
united  with  unaffected  simplicity ;  no  striving  after 
effect,  or  excitement  of  the  passions.  These  sculp- 
tures alone  afford  us  ample  means  to  justify  the 
ancient  critics,  who  state  that  the  lufydKtSov  and 
o-c^n^K,  or  the  grand  and  sublime,  were  the  chaxao- 
teristic  features  of  Pheidias  and  his  school.  (De- 
metr.  de  Eloeut.  14  ;  Dionys.  Hal  de  ItocraL  p. 
542.)  Pheidias  was  the  Aeschylua  of  statuary, 
and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that,  although  the  art 
subsequently  made  certain  progress  in  the  execution 
of  details,  yet  Pheidias  and  his  school  were  nerer 
excelled  by  subsequent  generations. 

Besides  the  sculptures  of  the  three  temples  men- 
tioned above,  there  are  also  similar  ornaments  of 
other  temples  extant,  which  show  the  influence 
which  the  school  of  Pheidas  must  have  exercised 
in  various  parts  of  Greece,  though  they  were  exe- 
cuted in  a  different  style.  Of  these  we  need  only 
mention  two  as  the  most  important 

1.  The  Phigaleian  marbles,  which  belonged  to 
the  temple  of  Apollo  Epicurius,  built  about  01.  86 
by  Ictinus.  They  were  discovered  in  1812,  and 
consist  of  twenty-three  phites  of  marble  belonging 
to  the  inner  frieae  of  the  cella.  They  are  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  subjects  represented  in 
them  are  fights  with  centaurs  and  amasons,  and 
one  plate  shows  Apollo  and  Artemis  drawn  in  a 
chariot  by  stags.  Many  of  the  attitudes  of  the 
figures  appear  to  be  repetitions  of  those  seen  on 
the  Attic  temples,  but  there  are  at  the  same  time 
great  differences,  for  the  Phigaleian  marbles  some- 
times show  a  boldness  of  design  which  almost  bor- 
ders on  extravagance,  while  some  figures  are  incor* 
rectly  drawn  and  in  forced  attitudes.  The  best 
descriptions  of  them  are  those  in  Bam  rdievi  deUa 
Orecia^  diaegn.  da  G.  M.  Wagner  (1814),  and  in 
Stackelberg^s  Jpoilotempel  xu  Bastae  in  Areadien 
tf.  dig  dtueUist  amgegrab.  Bildtoerie^  1828. 

2.  Marbles  of  the  temple  of  the  Ol3rmpian  Zeus, 
which  were  made  by  Paeonius  of  Mende  and  Alca- 
menes  of  Athens.  (Pans.  v.  16.)  Several  finig^ 
ments  of  these  sculptures  were  discovered  in  1829, 
and  are  now  at  Paris  (EapidH,  Semtif,  de  1a\ 
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iVbr^  pi  74—78.)  The  figczes  of  these  marblea 
are  indeed  free  from  the  fetters  of  the  ancient  style, 
and  show  a  true  imitation  of  nature,  but  do  not 
nearly  come  up  to  the  ideal  nmplicity  of  the  works 
of  Pheidias. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  Attic  school  rose 
to  its  highest  perfection  under  Pheidias,  the  school 
of  Aigos  was  likewise  raised  to  its  summit  by 
Polycleitus,  who  was  inferior  to  the  former  in  his 
statues  of  gods  (Quinctil  xil  10.  §  7,  &c.  ;  Cic. 
BnU.  18),  though  he  advanced  the  toreutic  art  in 
his  colossal  statue  of  Hera  at  Axgos  further  than 
Pheidias.     (Plin.  H,N,  xxxiv.  8.  s.  1 9.  §  2.)     But 
the  art  of  making  bronae,  statues  of  athletes  was 
carried  by  him  to  the  greatest  perfection:   ideal 
youthful  and  manly  beauty  was  the  sphere  in  which 
he  excelled.    Among  his  statues  of  gods  we  only 
know  two,  that  of  Hera  and  another  of  Hermes. 
Pliny  mentions  several  of  his  representations  of 
hmnan  beings,  in  which  without  neglecting  to  give 
them  individuality,  he  made  youthfid  figures  in 
their  pqrest  beanty,  and  with  the  most  accurate 
proportions  of  the  several  parts  of  the  human  body. 
(PUn.  Uc;  oomp.  Strab.  viil  p.   372.)    One  of 
these  statues,  a  youthful  Doryphorus,  was  made 
with  such  accurate  observation  of  the  proportions 
of  the  parts  of  the  body,  that  it  was  looked  upon 
by  the  ancient  artists  as  a  canon  of  rules  on  this 
point     (Cic  BrvL  86,    Onrf.  2  ;    Quintil  v.  12. 
§  21  ;  Lucian,  <2s  SaUaL  75.)     Polycleitus  is  said 
to  have  written  a  work  on  the  same  subject,  and  it 
may  be  that  his  Doryphorus  vras  intended  to  give  a 
practical  specimen  of  the  rules  he  had  hud  down 
in  his  treatise.    He  gained  a  victory  over  Pheidias 
in  the  representation  of  an  Amason,  which  must 
consequently  have  been  a  figure  in  the  greatest 
luxuriance  of  female  beauty  combined  with  a  manly 
ehaiBcter.     ( MUUer,  J^vAoo^  §  121.)     Polyclei- 
tus was  also  distinguished  in  portrait-statues,  among 
which  that  of  Arteroon  Periphoretus,  a  mechani- 
cian of  the  time  of  Pericles,  is  mentioned  with  es- 
pecial praise.     (Comp.  Did,  of  Biog,  s.  ct.) 

Myron  of  Eleutherae,  about  01  87,  was,  like 
Polycleitus,  a  disciple  of  AgeUdas,  but  adhered  to  a 
closer  imitation  of  nature  than  Polycleitus,  and  as 
far  as  the  impression  upon  the  senses  was  concerned, 
his  ivorks  were  most  pleasing,  but  animi  aennu 
noneapnstU^  says  Pliny  {H.  iV.  xxxiv.  a  s.  19.  § 
3).  The  cow  of  Myron  in  bronie  was  celebrated 
in  all  antiquity.  (Tsetses.  ChiL  vill  1 94,  &c  ;  Pro- 
pert  ii.  31.  7.)  Pliny  mentions  a  considerable 
number  of  his  works,  among  which  a  dog,  a  disco- 
bolus, pentathli  and  pancratiasts  were  most  cel»> 
brated  ;  the  last  of  them  were  especially  dis- 
tinguished for  their  eurythmia  and  the  animation 
displayed  in  their  movements,  as  well  as  for  the 
most  beautiful  athletic  attitudes.  Among  his  sta- 
toes  of  gods  we  find  only  mention  of  a  colossal 
group  representing  Heracles,  Zeus,  and  Athena, 
which  he  made  for  the  Samians.  ^Plin.  L  c.  ;  Cic 
e.  Verr.  iv.  3  ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  637.)  In  his  execu- 
tion of  the  hsir  he  adhered,  according  to  Pliny,  to 
the  ancient  style.    (See  DieL  of  Biog, «.  v.) 

The  donation  from  the  sublime  ideality  of  the 
Attic  school  of  Pheidias  was  still  more  manifisst  in 
the  works  of  Callimachus  and  Demetrius.  The 
former  executed  his  statues  with  the  utmost  possi- 
ble aocuxacy  and  attention  to  the  minutest  details, 
but  was  careless  in  the  conception  as  well  as  in  the 
execution  of  the  whole,  which  destroyed  the  value 
of  his  woriLSi  whanoe  he  was  dei2g;nated  by  the 
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niekname  of  fcaran^^trexyor.  Qainctiliaii  (zii.  10. 
§  9)  says  of  him  nimiui  in  wrUaie,  (Comp.  Lucian, 
Philopt.  18  ;  Plin.  Spist,  iii.  6.)  On  the  whole  it 
should  be  observed,  that  near  the  end  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  and  afterwards  the  greater  part  of 
the  artists  continued  to  work  in  the  spirit  and 
style  of  Polycleitus,  and  that  the  principal  produc- 
tions in  Peloponnesus  were  bronze  statues  of  ath- 
letes  and  statues  erected  in  honour  of  other  distin- 
guished persons.  (Pans.  z.  9.  §  4,  vi.  2.  §  4  ; 
Plut  LyaatuL  1,18,  ds  OrtMc  Pytk  2.) 

The  change  which  took  pUce  after  the  Pelopoor 
nesian  war  in  the  public  mind  at  Athens  could  not 
&il  to  show  its  influence  upon  the  arts  also  ;  and 
the  school  of  statuary,  which  had  gradually  become 
developed,  waa  as  different  from  that  of  Pheidias  as 
the  then  existing  state  of  feeling  at  Athens  was  from 
that  which  had  grown  out  of  the  wars  with  Persia. 
It  was  espedally  Scopas  of  Paros  and  Praxiteles 
of  Athens,  about  one  generation  after  Myron  and 
Polycleitus,  who  gave  the  reflex  of  their  time  in 
their  productions.  Their  works  expressed  the 
softer  feelings  and  an  excited  state  of  mind,  such 
RB  would  make  a  strong  impression  upon  and  cap- 
tivate the  senses  of  the  beholders.  But  the  chief 
masters  of  this  new  school  still  had  the  wisdom  to 
combine  these  things,  which  were  commanded  by 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  with  a  noble  and  sublime  con- 
ception of  the  ideas  which  they  embodied  in  their 
works.  Scopas  and  Praxiteles  were  both  distin- 
guished as  sculptors  in  marble,  and  both  worked  in 
the  same  style  ;  the  I^ndary  circles  to  which  most 
of  their  ideal  productions  belong  are  those  of  Dio- 
nysus and  Aphrodite,  a  feet  which  also  shows  the 
character  of  the  age.  There  was  a  time  when  this 
school  of  statuary  waa  considered  superior  even  to 
that  of  Pheidias,  and  it  ia  indeed  true  that  its  pro- 
ductions are  distinguished  by  exquisite  beauty  and 
gracefulness,  whence  their  female  statues  in  parti- 
cular are,  in  one  sense,  onriyalled  ;  but  the  effect 
they  produced  upon  the  minds  of  the  beholden 
was  by  no  means  of  the  same  pure  and  elevating 
nature  as  that  of  the  works  of  their  predecessors. 
( For  an  account  of  their  works,  see  the  articles  PnU' 
tides  and  Soopas  in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography,) 

Cephissodorus  and  Timarchus  were  sons  of 
Praxiteles.  There  were  several  works  of  the  for- 
mer at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Pliny ;  he  made  his 
art  subservient  to  passions  and  sensual  desires. 
Pliny  {H»  N.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  4.  §  6)  mentions  among 
his  works  a  celebrated  Symplegma  at  Pergamus, 
which  is  the  first  instance  of  this  kind  that  we  hear 
of  in  Grecian  art  A  similar  spirit  pervaded  the 
works  of  Leochares  (as  his  Ganymedes  carried  by 
an  eagle  up  to  Zeus),  of  Polycles,  who  was  the  first 
that  made  the  voluptuous  statues  of  Hermaphro- 
dites, and  of  Silanion,  who  made  a  dying  Jocaste. 
(Plin.  H,  N,  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  §  17  and  20  ;  PluL 
de  And.  Poet.  3,  Sympoa.  v.  1  ;  see  Diet,  of  Biog, 
$.  vv.)  Leochares  also  made  a  number  of  portrait- 
statues  in  ivory  and  gold  of  members  of  the  royal 
family  of  Macedonia,  and  of  other  persons.  (Pans. 
V.  20.)  Such  portrait-statues  about  this  time  began 
to  give  much  occupation  to  the  artists.  About  the 
year  350  b.  c  several  of  the  greatest  artists  of  the 
age,  such  as  Scopas,  Leochares,  Timotheus,  and 
Bryaxis,  were  engaged  in  Caria  in  making  the 
magnificent  mausoleum  of  Mausolus,  a  general 
description  of  which  is  given  under  Mausolbum. 

Most  of  the  above-mentioned  artists,  however 
wid«ty  their  works  diflfered  from  those  of  the  school 
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of  Pheidias,  may  yet  be  legaided  as  bsfSpg  mSj 
continued  and  developed  its  prindplea  of  act  in  a 
certain  direction  ;  but  towards  the  end  of  this  pe- 
riod Ettphraoor  and  Lysippus  of  Sicyon  omied  out 
the  principles  of  the  Argive  scho<d  of  Polydeitn^ 
(Cic  Brut.  86.)  Their  principal  object  waa  to  re- 
present the  highest  possible  degree  of  phrsacal 
beauty  and  of  athletic  and  heroic  power.  (See 
their  lives  in  the  DiaL  of  Biog).  The  chief  cbanc- 
teristic  of  Lysippus,  and  his  school  is  a  doae 
imitation  of  nature,  which  even  contrived  to 
represent  bodily  defects  in  some  interesting  Ban- 
ner, as  in  his  portraits  of  Alexander  ;  ita  tendency 
is  entirely  realistic.  The  ideal  statues  of  fomer 
times  diMppear  more  and  more,  and  make  wmy 
for  mere  portraits.  Lysippus,  it  is  true,  mnde  st*- 
tnes  of  gods  ;  but  they  diid  not  propoiy  beloog  to 
his  sphere  ;  he  merely  executed  them  because  he 
had  received  orders  which  he  could  not  well  lelnse. 
His  greatest  care  was  bestowed  upon  the  execntifsn 
of  the  details  {arptitiae  operum\  upon  the  oooect 
proportions  of  the  parts  of  the  human  body«  and 
upon  making  his  statues  slender  and  tall  abov«  the 
common  standard.  In  short,  all  the  featorea  whi^ 
characterise  the  next  period  appear  in  the  a^ool  of 
Lysippus. 

IV.  F(mr&  Period,  firm  OL  lU  to  OL  IBS, 
(336—146  &c.) 


Within  a  few  generations  Grecian  art  had 
through  the  various  stages  of  devdopemeat,  and 
each  of  them  had  produced  such  an  abundance  of 
masterpieces  that  it  was  difficult  for  a  new  geneo- 
tion  of  artists  to  produce  new  and  original  wo^s. 
Hence  the  artists  of  the  periods  whwh  foOowed 
could  not  do  much  more  than  ^"»'tatr,  and  their 
productions  are  better  or  worse  in  proportion  as 
they  were  founded  upon  the  study  of  earlier  wcAm 
or  not  But  even  Uiis  period  if  edectkma  hw 
nevertheless  produced  statues  and  groups  wosthy 
of  the  highest  admiration,  and  which  can  be  piaeed 
by  the  side  of  the  best  works  of  antiquity.  The 
very  slow  decay  of  the  arts,  in  comparison  with  the 
rapid  decline  of  liteiatuie,  is  indeed  a  strange  phe- 
nomenon. 

During  the  first  fifty  years  of  this  period  the 
schools  of  Praxiteles  and  Lysippus  continued  to 
flourish,  especially  in  works  of  bronze ;  but  after 
this  time  bronze  statues  were  seldom  made,  until 
the  art  was  carried  on  with  new  vigour  at  Athens 
about  the  end  of  the  period.  The  school  of  Ly* 
sippus  gave  rise  to  that  of  Rhodes,  where  his  dis- 
ciple Chares  formed  the  most  celebrated  among  the 
hundred  colossal  statues  of  the  sun.  It  was  seventy 
cubits  high  and  partly  of  metaL  It  stood  near  the 
harbour,  and  was  thrown  down  by  an  earth^piake 
about  225  b.  &  (Plin.  ff.N,  xxxiv.  18 ;  Meunius, 
Rhoduty  i.  16 ;  DicL  of  Biog,  «.  a)  Antiquaciatts 
assign  to  this  part  of  the  fourth  period  several  very 
beautiful  works  still  extant,  as  the  magnificcat 
group  of  Laoooon  and  his  sons,  which  was  dis- 
covered in  1506  near  the  baths  (^  Titus,  and  is  at 
present  at  Rome.  This  is,  next  to  the  Niobe,  the 
most  beautiful  group  among  the  extant  works  of 
ancient  art ;  it  was  according  to  Pliny  the  work  of 
three  Rhodian  artists :  Ageeander,  Polydorus,  and 
Athenodorus.  (Plin.  H,N.  xxxvL  5.  &  4.  §  11 , 
Lessing^  Laoooon,)  The  celebrated  FamesiaB  ball 
is  likewise  the  work  of  two  Rhodian  artists,  Apot- 
lonius  and  Tauriscns.  (Plin.  £f.  A^  xzzvi  5.  c  4. 
§10.) 
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In  the  variooi  kingdoms  which  arose  ont  of  the 
conquests  of  Alexander  the  arts  were  more  or  lew 
cnlti  rated,  and  not  only  were  the  great  master* 
works  of  former  times  copied  to  adorn  the  new  ca- 
pitals, bat  new  schools  of  artists  sprang  ap  in  several 
of  them.  Alexandria,  Pexgamus,  and  Seleaceia 
rivalled  each  other  in  art  no  less  than  in  literature. 
At  Pexgamns  the  celebrated  groope  were  composed 
which  represented  the  victories  of  Attains  and 
Eamenes  over  the  Ganls.  (Plin.  H.N.  xxxiv.  a 
8. 19.  §  24  ;  Pans.  L  25.  §  2  ;  Pint  Anton.  60.) 
It  is  believed  by  some  (MUUer,  Ardu  §  158)  that 
the  so-called  dying  gladiator  at  Rome  is  a  statue  of 
a  Oaal,  which  originally  belonged  to  one  of  these 
groups.  Ephesus  also  had  a  flourishing  school  of 
art,  which  appears  to  have  followed  in  the  mam 
the  style  of  Lysippus,  and  exoelled,  like  that  of 
Peigamus,  in  the  representation  of  battle  scenes. 
The  Boighese  fighter  in  the  Louvre  is  supposed  to 
be  the  work  of  an  Ephesian  Agaaias,  and  to  have 
odginaUy  formed  a  pari  of  such  a  battle-ac«ne.  In 
Syria  too,  art  flourished  at  Antioeh  until  the  time 
of  Antiochus  IV.,  before  whaee  reign  a  number  of 
sutues  had  already  been  carried  away  by  Scipio. 

In  these  neir  monarehies  statuee  of  the  gods 
were  seldom  nuule,  and  when  they  were  executed 
they  were  in  most  casee  copies  from  earte  works, 
as  the  cbarscter  in  wbich  the  gods  wen  repre- 
sented had  gradually  become  fixed,  and  few  artiata 
ventured  to  alter  the  forms,  which  had  become 
typicaL  Portnit-statnes  of  kings  increased,  oo 
the  other  hand,  to  a  great  extent.  The  vanity  of 
the  kings  and  the  flattery  of  the  artists  created  a 
new  kind  of  statues :  the  princes  were  frequently 
identified  with  certain  deities,  and  were  conse- 
quently represented  as  such  with  aU  the  requisite 
attributes.  In  many  cases  the  mere  bust  of  a  king 
was  put  upon  the  body  of  a  statue  of  a  god.  This 
was  a  most  dangerous  rock  for  artists ;  for  the 
simple  representation  of  a  king  in  the  shape  of  a 
god,  which  commenced  aa  early  aa  the  time  of 
Alexander,  was  soon  thought  an  insufficient  mark 
of  veneration,  and  art  degenerated  into  a  mere  in- 
strument of  the  most  vulgar  flattery:  pomp  and 
show  and  tasteless  ornaments  were  mistaken  for  art 
Flattery  towards  the  great  was  also  shown  in  the 
monstrous  number  of  statues  that  were  erected  to 
one  and  the  same  individual  Demetrius  Phalereus 
had  360,  or  according  to  othen  1500  statues  erected 
to  him.  (Athen.  xii.  p.  537  ;  Pans.  v.  24.  §  3  ; 
Clem.  Alex.  ProirepL  iv.  p.  16,  ed.  Sylb. ;  Dion 
Chrysost  OraU  37.  p.  122.)  When  the  honour  of 
a  statue  ceased  to  be  considered  as  a  high  distino* 
tion,  and  when  it  became  necessary  to  produce 
such  numben  of  statues,  the  workmanship  na^ 
turelly  became  worse  in  proportion  as  the  honour 
sank  in  public  estimation.  During  this  time  it 
became  eustonury  to  combine  with  the  statues  of 
kings  and  generals  symbolical  representations  of 
towns,  which  are  called  n^xflu  v-JXewF.  In  Magna 
Oraecia  art  gradually  fell  into  decay  after  the  wars 
with  the  Romans ;  and  the  example  of  Capua, 
from  which  all  the  statues  were  carried  to  Rome, 
aflbrds  us  an  instance  of  the  robberies  and  plunder 
which  were  committed  by  the  Romans  in  other 
towns  of  Italy.  But  even  after  the  Roman  con- 
quests the  cultivation  of  the  plastic  arts  cannot  have 
ceased  altogether,  as  we  must  infer  from  the  nu- 
merous works  found  at  Pompeii,  some  of  which 
possess  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  and  beauty 
tkan  might  have  been  expected  in  works  of  so  late 
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a  date.  In  Sicily  the  activity  of  the  artists  appean 
to  have  ceased  sifter  the  Roman  conquest,  for  the 
numerous  works  with  which  Syracuse  was  adorned 
and  with  which  we  are  made  acquainted  by  Cicero 
(c.  Verr.  iv.),  mostly  belong  to  an  earlier  period. 

Shortly  before  the  taking  of  Corinth  by  Mnm- 
mius,  statues  in  bronze  and  marble  were  revived 
at  Athens ;  and  although  the  artiste  were  fax  in- 
ferior to  those  of  fonner  times,  yet  they  still  pro- 
dneed  works  of  great  excellence,  as  they  showed 
their  good  sense  and  taste  by  making  the  master- 
works  of  their  predecessors  the  subjecte  of  study 
and  imitation.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.)  Among 
those  who  contributed  meet  to  this  revival  of  sta- 
tuary were  deomenes  (who  made  the  Medicean 
Yeons,  an  imitation  of  that  of  Gnidus,  but  inferior 
in  podnt  of  taste  and  delicacy),  his  son  Gleomenea 
(by  whom  there  is  a  statue  in  the  Louvre,  whioh 
diows  exquisite  workmanship  but  little  life),  Gly- 
eon,  ApoUonius,  and  others.    (See  their  lives  in 
the  Diet.  qfBiog.) 

About  the  close  of  this  period,  and  for  more  than 
a  eentury  afterw&rds,  the  Romans,  in  th«  onnquest 
of  the  countries  where  the  arte  had  flourished, 
made  it  a  regular  practice  to  cairy  away  the  works 
of  art ;  and,  as  they  were  unable  to  appreciate  their 
value  and  merit,  they  acted  in  many  cases  no 
better  than  rude  barbarians,  regarding  the  most 
precious  relics  of  art  in  no  other  light  than  that  of 
chain  and  tables,  which  might  be  made  again  at 
pleasure  and  at  any  time.  At  fint  these  robberies 
were  carried  on  with  some  moderation,  as  by  Mar- 
oelltts  at  Syracuse  and  by  Fabius  Maximus  at 
Tarentum,  and  only  with  a  view  to  adorn  theii 
triumphs  and  the  public  buildings  of  Rome.  The 
triumphs  over  Philip,  Antiochus,  the  Aetolians, 
the  Gauls  in  Asia,  Perseus,  Pseudo-Philip,  and 
above  all  the  taking  of  Corinth,  and  subsequently 
the  victories  over  Mithridates  and  Cleopatra,  filled 
the  Roman  templM  and  porticoes  with  the  greatest 
variety  of  works  of  art  After  the  taking  of  Co* 
rinth,  the  Roman  generals  and  governors  of  pro- 
vinces began  to  show  a  kind  of  amateurship  in 
works  of  art,  which  was  probably  more  owing  to 
the  fashion  prevailing  among  the  Roman  grandees 
than  to  any  real  taste  or  love  for  the  fine  arte: 
they  now  carried  off  whatever  they  could,  to  adorn 
their  own  residences.  Sometimes  either  their  av** 
rice  or  necessity  induced  them  to  melt  down  the 
most  precious  works  without  any  regard  to  artistic 
worth.  The  sacrilegious  plunder  of  temples  and 
the  carrying  away  of  the  sacred  statues  from  the 
public  sanctuaries,  which  had  at  first  been  pre- 
vented to  some  extent  by  the  pontifb,  became 
afterwards  a  common  practice.  The  manner  in 
which  Verres  acted  in  Sicily  is  but  one  of  many 
instances  of  the  extent  to  which  these  robberies 
were  carried  on.  The  emperors,  especially  Au- 
gustus, Caligula,  and  Nero,  followed  these  exam- 
ples, and  the  immense  number  of  statues  which 
notwithstanding  all  this  remained  at  Rhodes,  Del- 
phi, Athens,  and  Olympia,  is  truly  astonishing. 
(See  VSlkel,  Ueber  dm  Wegfuknmg  der  dUm 
Ktuutwerht  aut  den  eroberten  Landem  nack  Rom; 
M'dller,  ArdMoL  §  164,  &&) 

Before  we  proceed  to  describe  the  state  of  sta- 
tuary during  the  last  stage,  in  which  Rome  was  the 
centre  of  the  ancient  world,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
give  an  outline  of  the  bistory  of  statuary  among 
the  Etruscans  and  Romans  down  to  the  year  l4o 

B.C. 
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The  Etnucaiu  wen  on  the  whole  an  indnstrioiu 
and  enteiprini^  people.  Different  hypothesei  haye 
been  proposed  to  account  for  the  caltivation  of  the 
arts,  in  which  this  nation  excelled  all  others  in 
central  and  northern  Italy,  as  well  as  for  the  peculiar 
style  of  some  of  their  productions.  Some  writers 
think  that  it  was  owing  to  colonies  from  Lydia, 
which  were  established  at  Caere  and  Tarquinii, 
others  that  the  Etruscans  themselves  were  a  Pe- 
lasgian  tribe.  With  the  works  of  Grecian  art  they 
must  have  become  acquainted  at  an  early  time 
through  their  intercourse  with  the  Greeks  of 
southern  Italy,  whose  influence  upon  the  art  of  the 
Etruscans  is  evident  in  numerous  cases.  The  East 
also  appears  to  have  exercised  some  influence  upon 
the  Etruscans,  as  many  works  of  art  found  in 
Etruria  contain  precisely  the  same  representations 
as  those  which  we  find  in  Asia,  especially  among 
the  Babylonians.  However  this^may  have  been 
effected,  we  know  for  certain  that  the  whole  range 
of  the  fine  arts  was  cultivated  by  the  Etruscans  at 
an  early  period.  Statuary  in  clay  (which  here 
supplied  the  place  of  wood,  ^cam,  used  in  Greece) 
and  in  bronze  appears  to  have  acquired  a  high 
degree  of  perfection.  In  267  flic,  no  less  than 
2000  bronze  statues  are  said  to  have  existed  at 
Volsinii  (Plin.  ff.  N,  xxxiv.  16,  18 ;  compare 
Vitruv.  iii.  2),  and  numerous  works  of  Etruscan 
art  are  still  extant,  which  show  great  vigour  and 
life,  though  they  do  not  possess  a  very  high  degree 
of  beauty.  Among  them  we  may  mention  the 
Chimaera  of  Arretium  (at  Florence) ;  the  Capitoline 
She-wolf  (Dionys.  i.  79  ;  Liv.  x.  23),  which  was 
dedicated  in  bl  a  296  ;  the  Minerva  of  Areezo 
(now  at  Florence) ;  and  others.  Some  of  their 
statues  are  worked  in  a  Greek  style ;  others  are  of 
a  character  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  entirely 
different  from  works  of  Grecian  art,  being  stiff  and 
ugly ;  others  again  are  exaggerated  and  forced  in 
their  movements  and  attitudes,  and  resemble  the 
figures  which  we  meet  with  in  the  representations 
of  Asiatic  nations.  Etruscan  utensils  of  bronae, 
such  as  candelabra,  paterae,  cups,  thrones,  &c, 
embellished  with  various  ornaments  and  figures, 
were  very  highly  valued  in  antiquity,  and  even  at 
Athens  at  a  time  when  the  arts  were  still  flourish- 
ing there.  (Ath.  i.  p.  28,  xv.  p.  700.)  Their 
works  in  stone,  especially  the  alto  and  basso- 
relievos,  which  are  found  in  considerable  numbers 
on  chests  containing  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  are 
with  few  exceptions,  of  very  inferior  merit 

The  Romans  previously  to  the  time  of  the  first 
Tarquin  are  said  to  have  had  no  images  of  the 
gods  ;  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards  their  statues 
of  gods  in  clay  or  wood  were  made  by  Etruscan 
artists.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  45,  xxxiv.  16.)  During 
the  early  part  of  the  republic  the  works  executed 
at  Rome  were  altogether  of  a  useful  and  practical 
and  not  of  an  ornamental  character  ;  and  statuary 
was  in  consequence  little  cultivated.  But  in  the 
course  of  time  the  senate  and  the  people,  as  well  as 
foreign  states  which  desired  to  show  ueir  gratitude 
to  some  Roman,  began  to  erect  bronze  statues  to 
distinguished  penons  in  the  Forum  and  other 
places.  (Plin.  H.N.  xxxiv.  14.)  The  earliest 
works  of  this  kind,  which  we  can  corisider  as  really 
historical,  are  the  statues  of  Attus  Navius  (Plin. 
H.N.  xxxiv.  11 ;  Cic.  de  Dhsm,  i.  II),  of  Minucius 
outdde  the  Porta  Trigemina,  and  of  Pythagoras 
and  Alcibiades,  which  stood  in  the  comers  of  the 
oomitiiun  from  the  year  bl  a  814  down  to  the  dio- 
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tatorship  of  Sulk.  (Plin.  H.  N.  zzzit.  12.) 
last  two  statues  were  undoubtedly  of  Gredc 
manship.     The  earliest  metal  statue  of  a  deitj 
was,  according  to  Pliny,  a  Ceres  which  was  mailo 
of  the  confiscated  property  of  Spurins  C^assiua,  about 
486  B.  a  (Plin.  H,  N,  xxxiv.  9.)   Two  other  metal 
stataes  of  gods  were  the  Ci4iitoline  Hercoles,  30€ 
&  c  (Liv.  ix.  44),  and  the  colossal  statue  of  the 
Capitoline  Jupiter,  which,  according  to  Livj,  was 
made  about  490  b.  c.    (Liv.  ix.  40,  x.  38  ;  Plin. 
H,  N.  xxxiv.  18.)    The  number  of  statues  of  mesi 
in  the  Forum  i4>pears  soon  to  hav»  become  retj 
great,  and  many  persons  seem  to  have  had  them 
erected  there  without  any  right:   hence  in  ISl 
B.C.  the  censors  P.  Cornelius  Sdpio  and  M.  P»- 
piUns  removed  from  the  Forum  all  the  statues  of 
magistrates  which  had  not  been  erected  with  the 
sanction  of  the  senate  or  the  people.    (Plin.  ff.  Al 
xxxiv.  14.)    A  statue  of  Omelia,  the  mother  of 
the  Gracchi,  stood  in  the  porticus  of  Metellas. 
The  artists  by  whom  these  and  other  statues  were 
executed  were  undoubtedly  Greeks  and  EtreacauL 

y,Fi/&  Period^ /rxmOL  IBS  (iLC  l46)ioAe 
/all  of  the  Wedem  Efmpir^ 

During  this  period  Rome  was  the  cajntal  of 
neariy  the  whole  of  the  ancient  world,  not  tfarat^ 
its  intellectual  superiority,  but  by  its  military  sad 
political  power.     But  it  nevertheless  became  the 
centre  of  art  and  literature,  as  the  artists  resorted 
thither  from  all  parts  of  the  empire  fi>r  the  poipoae 
of  seeking  employment  in  the  houses  of  the  great. 
The  mass  of  the  people,  however,  had  as  little  taste 
for  and  were  as  UtUe  concerned  about  the  arts  as 
ever.    (Herat  ArL  Po'dt.  823 ;  Petron.  88.)     In 
addition  to  this  there  was  still  a  strong  party  of 
the  Romans,  who,  either  firom  an  affected  or  an 
honest  contempt  for  the  Greeks,  entertained  the 
vain  hope  of  being  able  to  restore  the  olden  timea 
These  circumstances  account  for  the  fieict  that  a  man 
like  Cicero  thought  it  necessary  to  conceal  and  dis- 
guise his  love  and  knowledge  of  the  fine  arts.    It 
was,  therefore,  only  the  most  distinguished  and  in- 
tellectual Romans  that  really  loved  and  cherished 
the  arts.    This  was  both  a  fortunate  and  an  onfer- 
tunate  circumstance :  had  it  not  been  so,  art  woakl 
have  perished  at  on<% ;  now  it  continiuMl  in  some 
degree  to  be  cultivated,  but  it  experienced  the  same 
fate  which  it  has  met  with  at  all  times,  whoi  it 
has  continued  its  existence  without  the  sympathies 
of  the  people,  and  merely  under  the  patron^e  af 
the  great     Notwithstanding  these  nnfiivonnble 
circumstances,  there  were  a  number  of  distingoished 
artists  at  Rome  during  the  latter  period  of  the  re- 
public, who  had  really  imbibed  the  spirit  of  the  an- 
cient Oreeksand  who  produced  worksof  great  beantf 
and  merit     We  need  only  mention  such  names 
as  Pasiteles  of  southern  Italy,  who  was  a  Romaa 
citizen,  and  who  made  an  ivory  statue  of  Jupiter  fat 
the  temple  of  MeteUus  (Plin.  ff.  N.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  4. 
§12);  Aroesilaus,  of  whom  Pliny  mentions  several 
highly  valued  works,  and  whose  modds  were  prised 
more  than  the  statues  of  othen ;  Dedus,  who  even 
ventured  to  rival  Chares  in  the  art  of  founding 
metal  statues ;  Diogenes,  and  others.    During  the 
empire  the  arts  declined,  and,  with  some  noble  ex- 
ceptions, merely  administered  to  the  vanity,  Inxn- 
ries,  and  caprices  of  the  emperars.     (Senec.  J^pkL 
88.)  The  inertness  of  the  times,  says  Pliny  (ff  N.) 
zxxv.  2),  has  destroyed  the  arts ;  and  as  thsn 
were  no  more  minds  to  be  represented,  tho 
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■entations  of  the  bodies  were  likewise  negleeted. 
Occasionally,  however,  excellent  and  gifted  sculp- 
tors still  arose,  and  adorned  the  pnhces  of  the  em- 
perors with  beaatifol  groups.  Pliny  (^H,  N.  zxxvi. 
4.  §  11)  mentions  as  such  Craterus,  Pythodonis, 
Polydectes,  Hermolaus,  a  second  Pythodonis,  Ar- 
temon,  and  Aphiodisius  of  Tralles.  (See  the  arti- 
cles in  the  Diet  of  Biog.)  In  the  time  of  Nero, 
who  did  much  for  the  arts,  we  meet  with  Zeno- 
dorus,  a  founder  of  metal  statues,  who  was  com- 
missioned by  the  emperor  to  execute  a  colossal 
statue  of  110  feet  high,  representing  Nero  as  the 
Sun.  The  work  was  not  completely  executed,  as 
the  art  of  using  the  metal  had  &llen  into  obliTion. 
In  A.  D.  75  the  statue  was  consecrated  as  a  Sol, 
and  was  afterwards  changed  into  a  statue  of  Com- 
modus  by  altering  the  head.  (Plin.  H.  N,  xxxir. 
18;  Herodian,  i.  15.)  The  principal  sculptured 
works  that  were  produced  during  the  empire,  were, 
1.  Reliefs  on  public  monuments,  such  as  those 
adorning  the  triumphal  arch  of  Titus,  which  repre- 
sented the  Mwtheosis  of  the  emperor,  and  his  tri- 
umph OTer  Judaea.  The  invention  and  grouping 
of  the  figures  are  good  and  tasteful,  but  the  exe- 
cution is  careless.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
reliefs  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  in  the  Forum  of 
Domitian,  in  which  the  drapery  in  particular  is 
very  bad.  2.  Statues  and  busts  of  the  emperors. 
These  may  again  be  divided  into  classes,  and  are 
easiest  distinguished  by  the  costumes  in  which  they 
are  represented.  They  are  (a)  &ithful  portraits  in 
the  costume  of  ordinary  life  (toga)^  or  in  the  attire 
of  warriors  (statuae  ikoraeatat)  generally  in  an  at- 
titude as  if  they  were  addressing  a  body  of  men,  as, 
e.  g.  the  coloscol  statue  of  Augustus  in  the  palace 
Grimani.  To  this  class  also  belong  the  equestrian 
statues,  and  the  statues  upon  triumphal  cars  with 
from  two  to  six  horses,  and  sometimes  even  with 
elephants,  which  were  frequently  made  for  emperors 
out  of  mere  vanity,  and  without  there  having  been 
any  real  triumph  to  occasion  such  a  work.  (Dion 
Cass.  liiL  22;  Stat^o.i.  1 ;  Mart  ix.  69;  Tacit. 
tU  Orat.  8. 11 ;  Juv.  vii  126 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv. 
10.)  6.  Such  statues  as  were  intended  to  show 
the  individual  in  an  exalted,  heroic  or  deified 
character.  Among  those  were  reckoned  the  so- 
called  Achillean  statues,  which  were  first  made  in 
the  time  of  Augustus ;  they  were  naked,  and  bore 
a  hasta  in  one  hand  (Plin.  H,  AT.  xxxiv.  ]0)i  and 
secondly,  statues  in  a  sitting  position,  with  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  naked,  and  a  pallium  co- 
vering the  loins.  These  statues  were  intended  to 
represent  an  emperor  as  Jupiter,  but  sometimes 
also  as  an  Apollo,  (Miiller,  ArcL  %  199.)  This 
method  of  representing  an  emperor  as  a  god  was 
at  first  practised  with  much  good  taste.  The 
statues  of  the  ladies  of  the  imperial  families  are 
likewise  either  simple  and  &ithful  portraits,  or  they 
are  idealized  as  goddesses:  specimens  of  each  kind 
are  still  extant  The  custom  adopted  in  the  Mace- 
donian time,  of  combining  allegorical  representa- 
tions of  towns  and  provinces  with  the  monuments 
erected  in  honour  of  the  sovereigns,  was  sometimes 
followed  by  the  Romans  also,  and  some  of  them 
were  made  by  very  distinguished  artists.  (Strab. 
iv.  p.  192;  MiJller,  Le,)  In  the  reign  of  Tnjan 
were  executed  the  column  of  Tnjan,  with  sculp- 
tures representing  the  victories  of  this  emperor 
over  the  Dadans,  and  other  similar  works.  We 
also  possess  a  beautiful  colossal  statue  of  Nerva 
in  the  Vatican,  and  in  the  Louvre  there  is  a  beao" 
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tifiil  Btatna  thoracata  of  Tnjan,  and  MTenl  fine 
busts  of  the  same  emperor. 

Down  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian  statuary  had  be- 
come more  and  more  confined  to  the  representation 
of  subjects  of  a  common  nature,  so  that  at  length 
we  scarcely  find  anything  else  but  the  records  of 
victories  in  the  reliefs  on  the  public  monuments, 
and  the  various  kinds  of  statues  of  the  emperon 
and  the  members  of  their  fiunilies.  But  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian  the  arte  seemed  to  begin  a  new 
aem.  He  himself  was  undoubtedly  a  real  lover 
and  connoisseur  of  art,  and  he  encouraged  it  not 
only  at  Rome,  but  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor. 
The  great  Villa  of  Hadrian  below  Tivoli,  the  ruins 
of  which  cover  an  extent  of  ten  Roman  miles  in 
circumference,  was  richer  in  works  of  art  than  any 
other  place  in  Italy.  Here  more  works  of  art  have 
been  dug  out  of  the  ground  than  anywhere  else 
within  Uie  same  compass.  ,  Hadrian  was  fond  of 
the  ancient  forms  in  art  as  well  as  in  language,  and 
many  works  in  the  archaic  style  still  extant  may 
have  been  executed  at  this  time.  Some  statues 
made  at  this  time  combine  Egyptian  stiffiiess  with 
Grecian  elegance ;  and,  espeoally,  the  representa- 
tions of  Egyptian  deities,  such  as  that  of  Isis,  are 
half  Greek  and  half  Egyptian.  But,  by  the  side  of 
this  strange  school,  there  existed  another,  in  which 
the  pure  Greek  style  was  cultivated,  and  which  has 
produced  works  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration. 
Foremost  among  these  stand  the  statues  and  busto 
of  Antinous,  for  whom  the  emperor  entertained  a 
passionate  partiality,  and  who  was  represented  in 
innumerable  works  of  art  The  colossal  bust  of 
Antinous  in  the  Louvre  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
finest  works  of  ancient  art,  and  is  placed  by  some 
critics  on  an  equality  with  the  best  works  that 
Greece  has  produced.  The  two  centaun  of  black 
marble  on  the  Capitol  probably  belong  to  the  reign 
of  Hadrian:  one  of  them  is  executed  in  an  old 
and  noble  style,  and  is  managed  by  a  littie  Eros 
riding  on  his  back  ;  the  other  looks  more  like  an 
intoxicated  Satyr.  There  are  also  some  very 
good  works  in  red  marble  which  are  referred  to 
this  period,  as  that  material  is  not  known  to  have 
been  used  before  the  age  of  Hadrian. 

As  the  arts  had  received  such  encouragement 
and  brought  forth  such  fruits  in  the  reign  of  Ha- 
drian, the  eflSects  remained  visible  for  some  time 
during  the  reigns  of  the  Antonines.  Antoninus 
Pius  built  the  great  viUa  at  L«nttvium,  of  which 
ruins  are  stiU  extant,  and  where  many  excellent 
works  of  art  have  been  discovered.  But  sophistry 
and  pedantic  learning  now  began  to  regard  the  arts 
with  the  same  contempt  as  the  ignorance  of  the 
Romans  had  formerly  done.  The  firiese  of  a  tem- 
ple, which  the  senate  caused  to  be  erected  to 
Antoninus  Pius  and  Faustina,  is  adorned  with 
griffins  and  vessels  of  very  exquisite  workmanship ; 
but  the  buste  and  statues  of  the  emperon  show  in 
many  parts  an  afifected  elegance,  while  the  features 
of  the  countenance  are  tasteless  and  trivial  copies 
of  nature.  The  best  among  the  extant  works  of 
this  time  are  the  equestrian  statue  of  M.  Aurelius 
of  gilt  bronxe,  which  stands  on  the  Capitol,  and 
the  column  of  M.  Aurelius  with  reliefs  represent- 
ing scenes  of  his  war  against  the  Marcomanni. 
The  busta  which  we  possess  of  M.  Aurelius,  Faus- 
tina, and  Lucius  Verus,  are  executed  with  very 
great  care,  especially  as  regards  the  hair.  The 
number  of  extant  busts  of  the  Antonines  amounts 
to  above  one  hundred ;  and  the  rate  at  which  bofti 
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•f  empeion  were  aometimee  multiplied  nay  be 
inferred  from  the  fact,  that  the  senate  eometimee 
ordained  that  the  bust  of  an  emperor  should  be  in 
the  house  of  erery  citisen. 

After  the  time  of  the  Antonines  the  symptoms 
of  decline  in  the  arts  became  more  and  more  visible. 
The  most  numerous  works  continued  to  be  busts 
and  statues  of  the  emperors,  but  the  best  among 
them  are  not  free  from  affectation  and  mannerisoL 
The  hair,  especially  in  the  representations  of  female 
figures,  becomes  gradually  utterly  tasteless,  and 
instead  of  the  natural  hair  the  artists  made  it  a 
point  to  show  that  it  was  a  large  peruque,  which 
in  some  cases  might  be  put  on  and  taken  off  at 
pleasure.  [Galbros.]  In  the  time  of  Caracalla 
many  statues  were  made,  especially  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  Alexander  Severus  was  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  statues,  not  from  a  genuine  love  of  art, 
but  because  he  delighted  in  the  representations  of 
great  and  good  men.  (Lamprid.  AL  Sbv.  25.)  The 
reliefs  on  the  triumphal  areh  of  Septimins  Seve- 
ms,  representing  his  Tictoriet  oyer  the  Parthians, 
Arabs,  and  Adiabenians,  have  scarcely  any  artistic 
merits.  During  this  time  of  decay  the  custom 
wose  of  adorning  sarcophagi  with  figures  in  high 
relief,  representing  scenes  from  the  legends  of  lie- 
meter  and  Dionysus,  and  from  the  heroic  ages  of 
Greece,  sometimes  also  the  fiU>le  of  Eros  and 
Psyche:  all  these  contained  allusions  to  the  im- 
mortality of  the  souL  Art,  however,  now  declined 
with  great  rapidity:  busts  and  statues  were  more 
seldom  made  than  before,  and  are  awkward  and 
poor ;  the  liair  is  frequently  indicated  by  nothing 
else  but  holes  bored  in  the  stone.  The  reliefs  on 
the  sarcophagi  gradually  become  monotonous,  life- 
less, and  evidently  executed  without  spirit  The 
reliefs  on  the  arch  of  Constantine,  which  are  not 
taken  from  that  of  Trajan,  are  p^ectly  rude  and 
worthless,  and  thoae  on  the  column  of  Theodosius 
were  not  better.  Art  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word  ceased  to  exist;  statues  of  victon  in  the 
public  games  continued  to  be  erected  down  to  the 
fourth,  and  statues  of  the  emperon  (at  Constant 
nople)  down  to  the  eighth  century  ;  but  at  Rome, 
as  at  Constantinople,  those  who  were  honoured  in 
this  way  were  more  concerned  about  their  rank 
and  dress  being  properly  represented  in  their  sta- 
tues,  than  about  the  real  artistic  merit  of  the  work. 
Statuary  became  mere  manual  labour,  and  required 
nothing  but  mechanical  skill.  At  Constantinople, 
however,  where  statues  had  been  collected  from 
Rome,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  the  events  of 
history  allowed  the  plastic  arts  to  die  away  more 
gradually  than  in  Italy. 

Before  concluding,  it  remains  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  destruction  of  ancient  works  of  art  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Constantine  many 
statues  of  the  gods  were  destroyed  and  melted 
down,  and  not  long  after  his  time  a  systematic  de- 
struction began,  which  under  Theodosius  spread 
to  all  parts  of  the  empire.  The  spirit  of  destruc- 
tion, however,  was  not  directed  against  works  of 
art  in  general  and  as  such,  but  only  against  the 
pagan  idols.  The  opinion,  therefore,  which  is  en- 
tertained by  some,  that  the  losses  we  have  sustain- 
ed in  works  of  ancient  art,  are  mainly  attributable 
to  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  is  too  sweeping 
and  general  Of  the  same  character  is  another 
opinion,  according  to  which  the  final  decay  of  an- 
cient art  was  a  consequence  of  the  spiritual  nature 
of  the  new  reUgion.  The  coincidence  of  the  general 
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btrodnction  of  Christianity  with  the  decay  of  the 
arts  is  merely  accidentel.  That  the  eariy  Ghriatami 
did  not  despise  the  arts  as  such,  is  dear  from  ae^ 
veral  fiujts.  We  know  that  they  erected  statoea  to 
their  martyra,  of  which  we  have  a  specimen  in  that 
of  St  Hippolitus  in  the  Vatican  library  ;  and  it  xa 
expressly  stated  that  Christians  devoted  themaelTea 
to  the  exercise  of  the  arts.  (Baronins,  Aimal.  ad  A. 
308.)  Hie  numerous  worka,  lastly,  which  have 
been  found  in  the  Christian  catacombs  at  Rome, 
might  alone  be  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  eariy 
Cluistians  were  not  hostile  towards  the  repreaenta- 
tion  of  the  heroes  of  their  religion  in  works  of  art 
The  hostility,  such  as  it  appean  in  the  writings  of 
Tatian  and  Augustine,  cannot  therefore  have  Ixen 
general ;  and,  in  fisct,  Christianity  during  the  mid- 
dle ages  became  as  much  the  mother  of  the  arts  of 
modem  times,  as  the  religion  of  Greece  was  the 
mother  of  ancient  art  Another  very  general  and 
3ret  incorrect  notion  is,  that  the  northem  barhariazis 
aftw  the  conquest  of  Rome  intentionally  destrojed 
works  of  art.  This  opinion  is  not  supported  by 
any  of  the  contemporary  historians,  nor  is  it  at  all 
probable.  The  barbarians  were  only  anxioas  to 
carry  with  them  the  most  precious  treasures  in 
order  to  enrich  tiiemselves;  a  statue  must  have 
been  an  object  of  indifference  to  them.  What 
perished,  perished  naturally  by  the  dreumstances 
and  calamities  of  the  times:  in  times  of  need 
bronxe  statues  were  melted  down  and  the  material 
used  for  other  purposes ;  marble  statues  were  fre- 
quenUy  brokoi  to  pieces  and  used  for  building 
materials.  If  we  consider  the  history  of  Rome 
during  the  first  centuries  after  the  conquest  of  Italy 
by  the  Germans,  we  have  every  reason  to  wonder 
^t  BO  many  specimens  of  ancient  art  have  eome 
down  to  our  times. 

The  greatest  destruction,  at  one  time,  of  andent 
works  of  art  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  at  the 
taking  of  Constantinople,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  collection  of  statues  had 
been  made  with  great  care,  and  their  number  had 
accumulated  to  an  amount  which  seems  quite  sur- 
prising when  it  is  considered  how  long  a  time  had 
elapsed  since  art  had  been  encouraged  or  protected. 
At  the  period  alluded  to  we  are  told  that  some  of 
the  finest  works  of  Ihe  andent  masten  were  pur- 
posely destroyed ;  either  in  mere  wantonness,  or 
with  the  view  of  turning  the  material  into  money, 
or  for  sale  to  the  metal  founders  lor  the  value 
of  the  bronee.  Among  the  few  works  saved  from 
this  devastation  are  the  celebrated  brcmze  horses 
which  now  decorate  the  exterior  of  St.  Markli 
churoh  at  Venice^  They  have  been  ascribed,  bat 
without  Buffident  authority,  to  Lysippus. 

The  finest  collection  of  andent  bnmaes  is  in  the 
Museo  Borbonioo  at  Naples.  They  have  been 
found  chiefly  in  the  ruins  of  Hercnlaneum  and 
Pompeii,  and  among  them  are  some  examples  of 
great  skill  and  beauty.  A  few  of  the  heads  ofier 
peculiarities  in  the  treatment  of  the  hair,  the  small 
corkscrew  curls,  and  the  ends  of  the  beards  being 
formed  of  separate  pieces  of  metal  fastened  on. 
Several  of  the  statues  have  the  eyes  of  paste,  and 
of  stones,  or  sometimes  of  a  diffisrent  metal  from 
the  material  of  the  rest  of  the  work.  Silver  was 
often  united  with  bronze.  Cicero  ( Verr.  iv.  43) 
mentions  a  statue  of  Apolio  aenetu,  ctyut  iMfemon 
litterulu  mtrnttit  argetUeis  nomm  Myrtmig  erai  m- 
aoriphinu  In  a  bronze  statue,  of  a  youth,  in  the 
collection  at  Paris,  are  the  remains  of  a  Onak 
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ion  in  uItci  lellen.  Tbe;  m  inieited 
left  foot.  Th<  HnKO  Borboiiico  poneiKi 
«iamp1ei  of  blud  tilTcr  work.  Them  on 
ilw  initsncn  nC  it  in  tlia  collection  of  bmniei  in 
tti*  Bcitiih  MuMnm.  Muiy  of  the  enniplei  of 
bronu  woAt  ttiU  bire  readiMl  ni  eihihit  aigni 
of  hkTing  been  gilt,  and  the  wrilen  of  uitiqnitj 
refer  ocxuionallj  to  the  prutice.  It  do«  cot 
■eem  to  hmve  be«n  CTDployed  till  tute  had  mnch 
deterionted ;  probablf  when  the  nine  and  lieh- 
neu  of  the  nuileiul  wen  more  highlj  eitimited 
thin  the  eiceUtn<«  of  the  woriinunihip.  Neni 
eoninuuided  s  it»tiie  at  Aieunder,  the  work  of 
Lyiippnt,  to  be  gilt  1  but  Pliuj  (H.  N.  uiir.  19. 
§  6)  iclll  Mi  it  wu  found  to  injure  the  beaatf 
Mid  tStct  of  ibe  work,  ud  the  gold  wu  remoTed, 
(WitiFkelmuin,  OoA  dtr  Knut,  Merer,  OacX. 
dtr  bUdnuitm  Kiiiult  A«  dim  Onedm ;  F.  Thiench, 
l/tier  die  Epodiai  der  bildendat  JTuut  toiler  den 
Onedm;  K.  0,  Miillei,  HaHdbad  der  Ardiaeo- 
lofie  dtr  gtmt,  2nd  ed.  183S,  3d  ed.  with  note! 
bjWelcker,  1848.)  [L,  S.] 

STELAE  l<rrv/uu).     fFirNUS,  p.  SSS,  h.] 
STELLATU'RAE.    EExthcitus.  p.  oOfi.it] 
STHE'HIA  Ifffirm),  i  fntiral  with  conteBta 
celebrated  by  the  Ai^tci  in  tiononr  of  Zeut  lur- ' 
named  gtheniai,  who  bad  an  altai  coniiiting  of  a 
large   rock  in  the   neighbourhood   of  Hermione. 
(HmjcK  ».  V.  jeiy,a :  compare  Pam  it  S2.  3  7, 
U.  g6.)      PIntarch  (da  Mm.  p.  1140,  c)  atalea 
that  (ho  irdAiTOT  wreitling,  which  formed  a  part  of 
the  conteiU  at  thia  featiral,  waa  accompanied  by 
the  flute  )  and  he  alas  mentioni  a  tradition  ac- 
cording to  which  the  feitiTHl  had  originally  been 
held  ia  hononi  of  Danana,  and  that  it  wu  after- 
wardi  conaeciatod  to  Zena  Sthoiiui.         [L.  8.] 
STIBADIUM.    [Mbnba.] 
STILLICI'DIUM.  [8iavrrorw,p.l031,lil 
STILUS  or  STYLUS  i.  in  all  prebability  the 
with  the  Qreek  oTikor,  and 


the  g 


object  b 


I  like  a 


uchitectural  coli 

1.  An  inn  initrumcmt  (Ond.  Mel.  li.  £31  ; 
Martial,  xiT.  31),  reaembling  a  pencil  in  liie  and 
■hape,  naed  for  writing  upon  waied  tablet*.  (Plant 
BamkiF,  i,  63;  Plin./f.Ar.  rair.  U.)  Atone 
end  it  waa  aharpezwd  to  a  point  for  a^atching  the 
chaiacten  upon  the  wax  (Quintil.  i.  l.g  27),  while 
the  other  eod  being  SaI  and  circular  sened  to 
render  tbe  luiface  of  the  lableta  imooth  again,  and 
io  to  obliterate  what  had  been  written.  Thm, 
Mtlen  MtUma  meani  to  enue,  and  hence  to  mmcl, 
aa  in  tbe  well-known  precept  latpi  ttilmn  teriai, 
{Hor.SaL  i.  10.  73;  Cie.  Vtrr.  ii.  41.)  The 
atytoa  wai  alao  termed  ffraptiitm  (Orid.  Amor,  i. 
11.  23  ;  SaeL  JaL  82),  and  tbe  caae  in  which  it 
WM  kept  jin^iUtiriwii  (MartiaL  liv.  21)  or  jrropU- 
aria  Oan.  (Suet.  Oaud.  35.)   The  anneiad  cut  ia 
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from   a  picture   fbond  in    Hertnlaneuni.     (MiM. 
BorboQ.  ToL  tL  tar.  Sfi.) 

2.  A  aharp  atake  or  apike  placed  in  pitfiUli  be- 
fore an  entrenchment  to  embaxrau  the  pngreu  of 
an  atlackmg  enemy.  (BdL  Afiiam.  31 ;  Sil.  lUl 
X.  i\6.)  It  waa  intended  to  aniwer  the  mme 
pnrpoee  aa  the  contrivancea  tailed  cippi,  lUla,  and 
itiaiali  by  Ckeaal  (A  G.  viL  73). 

3.  A  borne  needle  or  cod  Ibr  picking  worma  off 
frnit-treea  (Fallad.  St.  10.  g  20),  alao  a  wooden 
probe  employed  in  gaideoing  operation!.  (Coln- 
melL  li.  3.  g  53.) 

It  bean  also  the  meaning  of  the  item  of  a  tree 
or  »egelablB  (CoInmelL  t.  [0.  §  21,  iL  3.  §  46), 
which  ia  perh^ia  the  primarr  aignification  of 
ortaoi.  [W.  R.] 

STIPENDIATIII.  The  Stipendiariae  nrbea  of 
tbe  Roman  provincea  were  aodenoininated,Ba  being 
anbject  to  the  payment  of  a  filed  money  tribute, 
"  ttipendium,"  in  contiadiatinctioa  to  tne  lecti- 
galea,  who  paid  a  certain  portion,  aa  a  tenth  or 
twentieth  of  the  produce  of  their  landa,  their 
cattle,  or  cuatomi.  The  word  "  atipandium  "  waa 
used  to  ligniiy  the  tribute  paid,  aa  it  waa  rrigin- 
ally  impoted  for  and  ofleiwarda  appropriated  to  the 
pnrpoae  of  fumiibing  tbe  Roman  aoldien  with  pay 
(itqwwJiim,  Li>.  It.  60;  TaciL  HiiLiT.  74).  The 
condition  of  tbe  urbea  nipendiariae  i>  generally 
thought  to  hare  been  more  nonouiable  than  that  at 
the  vectigalea,  but  the  ditiinction  between  the  two 
tenna  waa  not  alwaji  obaerved.  (Lii.  xurii.  3S.) 
The  word  alipendiuiua  ia  alao  applied  to  a  peraon 
who  rec«iTet  a  fixed  aalary  oc  pay,  aa  a  "  atip™- 
diariua  milei "  (HiRiua,  de  ^aU  .^/Wa.  43),apbiMa 
which  ti  umetimea  uied  to  denote  a  lel^nn  who 
haa  receiTed  pay  for  many  yean,  or  aerred  in  many 
tamnigni.  (Veget.  de  Ha  Milit.  i.  18.)  Soma 
MSS.  haie  atipendioana  in  the  puaage  lait  quoted, 
whithiaperhapaabetterreading.  (OWtling,  GwbL 
dar  Am.  SiuiiHrf:  p.  418.)  [R.  W.] 

STIPE'NDIUM.a  penaion  or  pay,&nm  4^»ii 
and  pamdo,  becauifl  b^bre  ailrer  wBa  coined  at 
Rome  the  copper  money  in  uae  waa  paid  by  weight 
and  not  by  tt^e.  (Varro,  £.  £.  t.  1 B2,  ed.  HUller ; 
Plin.  H,  !f,  XII.  B.)  Aceordhig  to  Liry  the  pmc- 
lict  of  giiing  pay  to  the  Raman  aoldien  (at  ilipm- 
dimn  ikUw  da  pHt^Bo  aecipint)  waa  not  inlrodnced 
till  B.  c  405,  00  tha  ociaiian  of  the  taking  of 
Tanacina  or  Amur.  He  repreaenta  the  change  ai  - 
the  apontaneoua  and  nnaoHcited  act  of  the  annate, 
hut  bora  another  postage  (tT.  36)  we  lean  that  in 
the  year  421  a  c  the  tribune!  bad  propoaed  that 
the  occupien  of  the  public  land  thould  pay  their 
veetigai  regularly,  and  that  it  ibould  be  devoted  to 
the  payment  of  the  troopa.  The  ronceaaion  waa 
probably  accelerated  by  the  proapect  of  the  lait 
war  with  Veii,  and  made  with  a  view  of  canciliating 
the  pleha,  who  without  aome  tnch  (aTOur  would  in 
tbeir  then  humour  have  refbaed  to  TOte  for  the  war. 
Li*y  alao  npraaenta  the  fimdt  for  the  payment  to 
have  been  raiaed  by  a  tributum  or  genenl  tax,  but 
aa  Arnold  obaerrta  (Hoi.  of  Home,  ToL  L  p.  369  ; 
eompara  Kiebnhr,  toI.  ii.  p.  440),  "  The  lectigal,  oi 
lithe,  due  from  ibt  occupien  of  the  poblie  land, 
wai  to  proTide  pay  for  the  aoldien ;  and  it  thia 
were  not  lufficient,  it  waa  to  be  made  good  by  a 
Ut  or  Iribute  leried  upon  the  whole  people.  Thia 
lithe,  howcTer,  waa  probably  paid  Tery  irregulariy, 
and  hence  the  pay  of  the  aoldien  would  in  point 
of  &cl  be  prorided  chiefly  out  of  the  tributtun." 
A  few  yeua  aftes  thia  conccation  (fi.  c.  403),  and 
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dViQg  the  hostilities  against  Veil,  a  certain  amount 
of  pay  was  assigned  (cerius  mimenu  aeris  est  at- 
tigHotuty  LiT.T.  7)  to  the  knight  also.    [Equitbs, 
p.  472,  a.]    Livy,  however,  seems  to  be  here  speak- 
ug  of  the  citizens  who  possessed  an  equestrian  for- 
tune, but  had  no  horse  (jtqwu  pubUcus)  assigned  to 
them  by  the  state.     For  it  had  always  been  cus- 
tomaiy  for  the  knights  of  the  18  centuries  to  re- 
ceive pay  out  of  the  common  treasury,  in  the  shape 
of  an  allowance  for  the  purchase  of  a  horse,  and  a 
yearly  pension  of  2000  asses  for  its  keep.     [Abs 
£ai7B8TRB ;  Ab8 Hordkarium.]   Henoe Niebuhr 
(▼ol.  I  p.  474,  and  vol.  iL  p.  441)  doubts  the  accu- 
racy of  the  account  which  is  given  by  Livy  (iv. 
£d),  and  observes  that  **  the  Veientine  war  cannot 
have  been  the  occasion  on  which  the  practice  of 
giving  pay  to  the  troops  was  first  established :  the 
aerarii  must  undoubtedly  have  always  continued 
to  pay  pensions  {papiia)  to  the  infiuitry,  in  the 
same  way  as  single  women  and  minors  did  to  the 
knights:  and  the  change  consisted  in  this,  that 
every  legionary  now  became    entitled    to   pay, 
whereas  the  number  of  pensioners  had  previously 
been  limited  by  that  of  the  persons  liable  to  be 
charved  with  them  ;  and  henoe  the  deficiency  was 
supplied  out  of  the  aerarium,  from  the  produce  of 
the  vectigal,  and  when  this  failed,  by  a  tribute 
levied  even  firom  those  plebeians  who  were  them- 
selves bound  to  serve.*^    Consequently  the  tribunes 
murmured  that  the  tribute  was  only  imposed  for 
the  sake  of   ruining  the  plebs.     (Liv.  iv.  60.) 
In  support  of  his  opinion  Niebuhr  {JL  o.)  advances 
arguments  which  at  least  make  it  very  probable 
that  the  ''paternal  legislation  **  of  Servius  TuUius 
provided  for  the  pay  of  the  infantry  in  the  manner 
mentioned ;  but  even  admitting  this,  the  practice 
might  have  been  discontinued  so  as  to  justify  the 
statement  made  on  this  subject  by  Livy.     We 
have  not  space  to  repeat  or  discuss  those  argu- 
ments here,  and  therefore  simply  refer  to  vol.  i. 
p.  374,  and  vol.  iL  p.  441,  of  his  History.  Accord- 
ing to  Polybius  (vL  37)  the  daily  pay  of  a  legionary 
amounted,  in  his  time,  to  two  oboli,  which,  as  he 
makes  a  drachma  equiralent  to  a  denarius,  and  a 
denarius  in  paying  the  soldiers  was  then  estimated 
at  ten  asses  (Plin.  /.  &),  and  not  at  sixteen,  as  was 
usual  in  other  money  transactions,  gives  3^  asses  a 
day,  or  100  a  month.     Now  the  yearly  pension  of 
the  knights  (1000  asses),  observes  Niebuhr,  gives, 
if  we  take  the  old  year  of  10  months,  200  asses  a 
month :  just  double  the  pay  of  the  foot  soldiers. 
In  later  times  the  knights  received  triple  pay  (^- 
plex  sHpendium  mer^kani).     This  allowance  was 
first  established  by  the  military  tribune  Cn.  Corne- 
lius Cossus  (400  B.C.),  and  according  to  Niebuhr 
was  then  designed  as  a  compensation  to  those 
who  served  with  their  own  horses  ;   it  did  not 
become  the  general  custom  till  some  time  after* 
wards.     Polybius  (vi  37)  thus  speaks  of  the  sti- 
pendium  of  his  day,  which  he  calls  &^iitftoy,  as 
St  Luke  (iiL  14)  lUso  does.    **  The  foot  soldier 
receives  as  pay  two  oboli  a  day:  the  centurion 
twice  as  much :  the  horseman  a  drachma  or  dena- 
rius.   The  foot  soldiers  also  receive  in  com  every 
month  an  allowance  {demmaum)  of  f  of  an  Attic 
medimnus  or  about  2  bushels  of  wheat :  the  horse- 
men 7  medimni  of  barley  and  2  of  wheat    The 
infimtry  of  the  allies  receive  the  same  allowance 
(inroftcTpovrrcu)  as  the  Roman :  the  horsemen  1|> 
medimni  of  wheat  and  5  of  barley.    But  there  is 
tliis  di£brence,  that  the  allied  foroef  receive  their 
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allowances  as  a  gratuity ;  the  Roman  adldiany  an 
the  contrary,  have  deducted  from  their  pay  t3ie 
money  value  of  whatever  they  receive,  in  com, 
armour  or  clothes.*^  There  was  indeed  a  law  passed 
by  C.  Qracchus  (Plut  C  Oraoek  5)  which  provided 
that  besides  their  pay  the  soldiers  should  receive 
from  the  treasury  an  allowance  for  clothes ;  but 
from  Tacitus  {Ann.  i.  17)  this  law  seems  either  to 
have  been  repealed  or  to  have  fiUlen  into  disuse 
The  two  oboli  of  Polybius,  which  we  make  equal 
to  3|>  asses,  are  reckoned  by  Plantus  in  rtmnd  num- 
bers at  3  asses.     Thus  he  says  {Most.  ii«  I.  10), 
**  Isti  qui  trium  nummoram  causa  sabeunt  ssb 
falas.**    This  amount  was  doubled  for  the  legion- 
aries by  Julius  Caesar  (Sueton.  Jtd.  Cats.  26)  be^ 
fore  the  civil  war.    He  also  gave  them  com  who- 
ever he  had  the  means,  without  any  restrictioBi 
(sum  modo  mmturaqiut).     Under  Augustus  (Seet 
Afig,  49  ;  Tacit  L  e.)   it  appears  to   have   bees 
raised  to  10  asses  a  day  (three  times  the  ozigiittl 
sum),  or  300  a  month,  or  1200  in  fonr  nKMiths. 
Now  as  the  original  amount  of  their  pay  had  been 
tripled,  the  soldiers  could  not  complsun  if  the  de- 
narius were  reckoned  at  16  asses  in  payments 
made  to  themselves,  as  well  as  other  persons  ;  and 
taking  this  value,  the  1200  asses  amount  to  ex- 
actly 3  aurei,  or  3  x  400  asses.    This  sum  then 
was  considered  as  an  unit,  and  called  stipemdmm^ 
being  paid  three  times  a  year.    Henoe  Snetooios 
says  of  Domitian  {Dom.  7) :  ^  Addidit  et  quartum 
stipendium,  temos  aureos : "  a  fiu;t  which  Zonans 
(Ann,  iL  p.  196)  otherwise  expresses  by  statii^ 
that  instead  of  75  drachmae  (t.  e,  denarii)  Domi- 
tian gave  the  soldiers  100,  t.  e.  he  made  an  addi- 
tion of  25  denarii  or  1  aureus  to  their  pay.     The 
expression  of  Suetonius  supposes  that  3  anrd  were 
paid  every  quarter  instead  of  every  four  months, 
after  the  addition  made  by  Domitian  ;  that  of 
Zonaras  implies,  that  4  aurei  instead  of  3  were 
paid,  as  before,  every  three  months^  the  amiaal 
amount  being  the  same  either  way,  and  the  quar- 
terly or  four  months*  instalmoit  of  3  or  4  aurei 
being  called  a  stipendium.     Niebuhr^  (voL  iL  pw 
443)  statement  on  this  subject  is  only  partially 
correct  or  else  obscure :  at  any  rate,  if  Uie  soldiers 
received  10  asses  a  day  they  must  have  received 
more  than  1200  a  year. 

The  Praetorian  cohorts  received  twice  as  much 
as  the  legionaries.  (Tacit  L  e.)  The  pay  of  the 
tribunes  is  not  known ;  but  it  was  considered  very 
great  (JuveiL  iiL  132),  and  probably  was  not  leas 
than  48  aurei  per  annum,  after  the  time  of  Domi- 
tian. We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  if  his 
pay  were  withheld  the  Roman  soldier  was  allowed 
by  an  old  unwritten  custom  to  distrain  the  goods 
{perpignoris  eapionem)  of  the  <^cer  whose  dut^ 
it  was  to  supply  it  The  eques  was  allowed  the 
same  priviWe  against  the  persons  who  were  bound 
to  frunish  him  with  the  aes  equestre,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  his  horse,  and  the  aes  hordearium  for  iu 
keep.     (Gains,  lib.  iv.  §  26— 2&) 

From  an  expression  which  Livy  (v.  4)  pots 
into  the  mouth  of  a  patrician  orator,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  the  soldiers  always  received  a  full 
yearns  pay,  independent  of  the  length  of  their  ser- 
vice. This,  however,  seems  so  unreasonable,  that 
we  cannot  but  agree  with  Niebuhr  in  supposii^ 
that  the  historian  was  misled  by  the  custom  of  hu 
own  time,  when  a  full  year  had  long  been  the  sti- 
pulated term  of  a  soIdier*s  pay  as  well  as  of  his 
service.  [B.  W.j 


STRATB0U8. 

8TIPULATI0,  STIPULATOR.  [Oblioa- 
noNSfl,  pp.  817,  b,  818,  a.] 

STIVA.     [Abatrum.] 

8T0A.    [PoRTicus.] 

STOICHEION.     [HoROLOQiuM.] 

STOLA,  WBB  a  female  dress  worn  over  the 
tanic ;  it  came  as  low  as  the  ankles  or  feet  (ad  talos 
ttola  demtstOy  Hor.  SaL  i  2.  99),  and  was  fastened 
lonnd  the  body  by  a  girdle,  leaving  above  the 
breast  broad  folds  (rugotiorem  Ma/rontem^  Mart 
iii.  93.  4).  The  tanic  did  not  reach  much  below 
the  knee,  but  the  essoitial  distinction  between  the 
tunic  and  stola  seems  to  have  been,  that  the  latter 
always  had  an  Instita  or  flounce  sewed  to  the 
bottom  and  reaching  to  the  instepi  (Hor.  SaL  i.  2. 
29 ;  Ovid.  Ar.  Amat,  I  32.)  Over  the  Stola  the 
PaUa  or  Pallium  was  worn  [Pallium],  as  we  see 
in  the  cut  annexed.     (Mtu,  Borbon.  iii.  tav.  37.) 
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The  stola  seems  to  have  been  usually  fiistened 
3ver  the  shoulder  by  a  Fibula  at  clasp,  and  gene^ 
rally  had  sleeves,  but  not  always. 

The  Stola  was  the  characteristic  dress  of  the 
Roman  matrons  as  the  toga  was  of  the  Roman 
men.  (Cic.  PhiL  ii.  18.)  Hence  the  meretrioes 
were  not  allowed  to  wear  it,  but  only  a  dark- 
coloured  toga  (TibulL  iv.  10.  3 ;  Mart  L  36.  8)  ; 
and  accordingly  Horace  (Sai,  i.  2.  63)  speaks  of 
the  nuUrona  in  oontiadistinction  to  the  U)ffaia..  For 
the  same  reason  women,  who  had  been  divorced 
from  their  husbands  on  account  of  adultery,  were 
not  allowed  to  wear  the  Stola,  but  only  the  toga 
(SchoL  ad  Hor,  L  c):  to  which  Martial  alludes 
(il  39,  vi.  64.  4).  See  Becker,  GatUts^  vol.  i.  p. 
321,  &c 

STRA'GULUM.    [Tapbs.] 

STRATE'GUS  (arparny^s).  The  office  and 
title  of  Strategus,  or  General,  seem  to  have  been 
more  especially  peculiar  to  the  democratic  states  of 
ancient  Greece :  we  read  of  them,  for  instance,  at 
Athens,  Tarentum,  Syracuse,  Aigos,  and  Thurii  ; 
and  wh«i  the  tyrants  of  the  Ionian  cities  in  Asia 
Minor  were  deposed  by  Aristagoras,  he  established 
Strategi  in  their  room,  to  act  as  chief  magistrates. 
(Herod,  v.  38.) 

The  Strategi  at  Athens  were  instituted  after  the 
remodelling  of  the  constitution  by  Cleisthenes,  to 
discharge  the  duties  which  had  in  former  times 
been  p^ormed  either  l^  the  king  or  the  Archon 
Polemarehus.  They  were  ten  in  number,  one  for 
each  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  chosen  by  the  suffrages 
(Xsi^oTMrCa)  of  the  people.  (Pollux,  viii  87.) 
Befbxt  entering  on  their  duties,  they  wen  nqnind 


to  submit  to  a  toKtfioffla,  or  examination  of  their 
character  (Lysias,  c  Alcib,  144);  and  no  one  was 
eligible  to  the  office  unless  he  had  legitimate  chil- 
dren, and  was  possessed  of  landed  property  in  At- 
tica. (Dinarch.  c  Demosih.  99.)  They  were,  as 
their  name  denotes,  entrusted  with  the  command 
on  military  expeditions,  with  the  superintendence 
of  all  warlike  preparations,  and  with  the  regulation 
of  all  matters  in  any  way  connected  with  Uie  war 
department  of  the  state.  They  levied  and  enlisted 
the  soldiers  (icaTcAe(ai'),  either  personally  or  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Taxiarchs.  (Lysias,  c.  Aleib, 
140,  pro  MiUL  114.)  They  were  entrusted  with 
the  collection  and  management  of  the  cMr^poi,  or 
property  taxes  raised  for  the  purposes  of  war ;  and 
also  presided  over,  or  officiated  as  EhrarfuytU  in 
the  courts  of  justice  in  which  any  disputes  con- 
nected with  tlus  subject  or  the  trienuchy  were  de- 
cided. (Wolf;  ad  Lqai,  p.  94  ;  Dem.  e,  Laer.  940. 
16.)  They  also  nominated  firom  year  to  year  per- 
sons to  serve  as  trierarchs  (Dem.  cBoeoL  i  997; 
Xenoph.  de  Rgp,  Aiken,  3),  and  took  cogninnoe 
of  the  cases  of  Antidosxs  arising  out  of  the  trie- 
rarchy  and  property  taxes  {Iroicw  rhs  irriB^ccs, 
c,  Phaemp,  1040.)  The^  also  presided  at  courts- 
martial  and  at  the  trials  m  cases  of  accusation  Ibr 
non-performance  of  military  and  naval  duties. 
[Astratbias  and  Anaumachioit  Graphab.] 
They  likewise  had  the  power  of  convening  extras 
ordinary  assemblies  of  tne  people  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency [EocLBaLA,  pp.  440,  b^  441,  a],  and  from 
the  instance  of  Perides  it  would  always  seem  that 
in  critical  times  they  had  the  powor  c^  preventing 
an  assembly  being  holden.  (Thucyd.  ii.  22.)  But 
their  most  important  trust  was  the  command  in 
war,  and  it  depended  upon  circumstances  to  how 
many  of  the  number  it  was  given.  At  Marathon 
all  the  ten  were  present,  and  the  chief  command 
came  to  each  of  them  in  turn.  The  Archon  Pole- 
marehus also  was  there  associated  with  them,  and 
according  to  the  ancient  custom,  his  vote  in  a 
council  of  war  was  equal  to  that  of  any  of  the 
generals.  (Herod,  vi  109.)  In  the  expedition 
against  Samos,  also,  all  the  ten  generals  were  en- 
gaged (Thucyd.  i.  116),  the  poet  Sophocles  being 
one  of  the  number  (Miiller,  Literature  o/AnomU 
Orteee^  p.  338)  ;  but  it  was  obvious  that  in  most 
cases  it  would  be  neither  convenient  nor  useful  to 
send  out  the  whole  number  on  the  same  under- 
taking, and  during  the  course  of  a  protracted  war 
it  would  be  necessary  for  some  of  them  to  be  left 
at  home,  in  charge  of  the  war  department  there. 
Accordingly,  in  ^e  best  times  of  Athens,  three 
only  were  for  the  most  part  sent  out ;  one  (k  these 
(rpiros  abrds)  was  considered  as  the  commander- 
in-diief;  but  his  colleagues  had  an  equal  voice  in 
a  council  of  war.  Sometimes  a  strategus,  as 
Pericles,  was  vested  with  extraordinary  powen 
(Thucyd.  iL  65) :  in  like  manner,  the  thi«e  ge- 
nerals engaged  in  the  Sicilian  expedition,  Nicias, 
Aldbiadea,  and  Lamarchus,  were  made  ainotepdr- 
rop9$j  or  supreme  and  independent  in  all  matten 
connected  with  it  (Thucyd.  vi  8,  26.)  So  also 
was  Aristides  in  his  command  at  Pktaeae.  But 
even  in  ordinary  cases  the  Athenian  generals  were 
not  fettered  in  the  conduct  of  a  campaign  by  any 
council  of  war,  or  other  controlling  authority,  as 
the  Spartan  kings  sometimes  were ;  still  they  were 
responsible  for  it,  and  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes 
{PkU^  i  53)  exposed  on  the  termination  of  their 
command  to  capital  indictment  at  the  rnnrice  or 

di 
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tlie  people,  or  firam  the  maleroloiee  of  personal 
enmity,  (e.  Mid.  535,  e.  Aristoer,  676.)  Even 
Pericles  himself  (Thncyd.  ii.  65)  was  fined  by  the 
people  for  imputed  mismanagement,  bat  really  be- 
caose  the  Athenians  were  disappointed  in  their 
expeetations. 

In  the  times  of  Chabrias  and  Pfaoclon,  however, 
the  greater  part  of  the  generals  regularly  remained 
at  home  to  conduct  the  processionB,  &g^  as  the 
dtiaens  did  to  enjoy  them,  leaving  their  wars  to 
be  conducted  by  mercenaries  and  their  leaden. 
(DemosUu  PkiL  i.  47.  12.)  Some  of  them  too  were 
not  eommanders  of  all  the  troops,  but  only  of  the 
horse  and  foot  of  separate  armies  (trrptenry^s  6  iwl 
r&y  8vA»r  or  ^XirAv,  and  6  M  rw  hrw4€tp) : 
and  one  of  them,  the  genenl  of  the  administration 
{6  iwl  T^s  Sioud^ircws),  performed  part  of  the  judi- 
cial laboun  of  the  strategi,  and  other  civil  services, 
such  as  that  of  giving  out  the  pay  of  the  troops. 
(BSckh,  PaU.  JSeom.  of  Atbeiu,  p.  181,  2d  ed. ; 
Dem.  fro  Oorom,  265.  11.)  We  must  also  re- 
member that  the  Athenian  navy  as  well  as  the 
army  was  commanded  by  the  Strategi,  whence  the 
**  praetoria  navis  **  or  fiag-ship  is  called  erpcenryis 
ym/s,  (Hermann,  LAthiuk  der  ffrieek,  StaaUaU, 
§152.) 

The  strategi  at  Athens  were  perhaps  ihe  most 
important  officers  of  the  lepublio,  especially  during 
war ;  and  amongst  them  are  numbered  some  of  her 
most  distinguished  dtiiens,  Miltiades,  Themistocles, 
Pericles,  Phocion,  &c    But  the  generals  of  the 
early  times  differed  in  many  respects  from  the  eon- 
temporsries  of  Demosthenes.  Formeriy  the  general 
and  the  statesman  were  united  in  one  person  ;  the 
leader  in  the  field  was  the  leader  in  the  assembly, 
and  thus  acquired  a  double  influence,  accompanied 
with  a  double  responsibility.    But  in  later  times, 
the  general  and  the  professed  orator  or  statesman 
were  generally  perfectly  distinct  (Isocr.  de  Pact, 
173),  and  the  latter,  as  ought  always  to  be  the  case 
in  free  states,  had  by  fitf  the  greater  influence. 
The  last  of  the  Athenian  aenends  who  was  con- 
sidered to  unite  the  two  characters,  was  Phocion, 
who  was  goieral  no  less  than  forty-five  tamu. 
(Plut  Pkoe,  5.)     Accordinffly  the  various  parties 
into  which  the  state  was  then  divided  had  each 
their  orator  and  general,  the  former  acting  as  a 
recognised  leader  (Demosth.  Olyn.  ii.  26)  ;  and  a 
general,  when  absent  on  foreign  eaqpeditions,  was 
Hable  to  be  maligned  or  misrepresented  to  the 
people  by  an  unfriendly  and  influential  demagogue. 
(Demosth.  de  Qienm.  97.  12.)     Hence  we  cannot 
wonder  that  the  generals  of  the  age  of  Demosthenes 
were  neither  so  patriotic  nor  so  distinguished  as 
those  of  former  times,  more  especially  when  we 
call  to  mind,  that  they  were  often  the  oonmianderB 
of  mercenary  troops,  and  not  of  citizens,  whose 
presence  might  have  checked  or  animated  them. 
Moreover,  they  suffered  in  moral  character  by  the 
contamination  of  the  mercenary  leaders  with  whom 
they  were  associated.     The  necessity  they  were 
under  of  providing  their  hired  sddiers  wiUi  pay, 
habituated  them  to  the  practice  of  levying  exae* 
tions  from  the  allies ;  the  sums  thus  levied  were 
not  strictly  accounted  for,  and  what  should  have 
been  applied  to  the  service  of  the  state  was  fre- 
quently spent  by  men  like  Chares  upon  their  own 
pleasures,  or  in  the  purchase  of  a  powerful  orator. 
(Thirl wall.  Hid,  of  Cfrteoe^  vol  v.  p.  214.)     An- 
other  effect  of  the  separation  of  the  two  chaxactors, 
that  the  responsibility  of  the  general  and  of 
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the  orator  or  minister  was  lessened,  and  it 
most  cases  easy  for  a  general  to  purchase  an  aws- 
rently  disinterested  advocacy  of  his  conduct.  Tnere 
was  this  frirther  abuse  connected  with  th«  system, 
that  according  to  Isoerates  {de  Paee^  1 68),  nulitaiy 
command  was  so  much  coveted,  that  the  election 
of  generals  was  often  determined  by  tlie  moat  pro- 
fligate bribery. 

The  most  eminent  generals  of  the  tnne  of  I>e- 
mosthenes  were  Tinwtheus,  Chabrias,  IphicEaiea, 
and  Diopithes :  Chares  and  Lysides  were  inferior 
to  them  both  in  loyal^  and  skill,  but  the  fimoer 
and  the  mercenaiy  Charidemus  were  frequently 
employed.  Towaids  the  decline  of  the  Beonn 
empire  the  chief  magistrate  at  Athena  was  called 
Srponrx^s,  or  the  Duke:  Constantino  beatowed 
on  him  the  title  of  M4yas  Srcmfy^  or  the  Cframd 
Duke.  (Julian.  OraL  i.)  The  military  chiefii  of 
the  Aetolian  and  Achaean  lesgues  were  alao  called 
StmtegL  The  Achaean  Strategi  had  the  power 
of  convening  a  general  assembly  of  the  league  on 
eztraordinaiy  occasions.  [Acbaicum  FoBnua, 
p.5,b.]  [R.W.3 

STRATO'RES.  1.  Imperial  Equerries  subject 
to  the  Tribunus  Stabuli.  Their  proper  dntj,  as 
the  name  imports,  was  to  saddle  the  honea  ;  they 
also  led  them  from  the  stable  and  assisted  the 
emperor  to  mount  Hence  they  were  tenned  in 
Greek  &Mt^oAc<».  From  the  addition  of  muke  to 
their  title  it  appears  that  they  were  oonsidezed  aa 
part  of  the  military  establishment  (Sparlian. 
OaracalL  7;  Amm.  Mare.  xxx.  5 ;  see  Docai^e, 
1.0.)  Consuls  and  praetors  had  their  stimtores 
as  we  learn  bom  inscriptions  (OrelL  lueer.  n.  799, 
3250,  3523),  and  perhaps  aediles  alsa  (OreU. 
n.  1584.) 

2.  Officers  sent  into  the  provinces  to  select 
horses  for  the  stud  of  the  prince  or  fix-  the  geitenl 
service  of  the  state.  (Amm.  Marc  xzix.  3  ;  Cod. 
Theod.  8.  tit  8.  s.  4  ;  Cod.  12.  tit  25  ;  Safanaa. 
ad  Capiiolm,  At.  Antomm.  8,  ad  JVebelLPoiL  Va^ 
Uriaau  3.)  These  in  all  probability  bdo^  to 
the  same  body  with  those  mentioned  above  ;  the 
title  s^rotonss  a  jmbUoie  rationiSbm$j  by  which  th^ 
are  usually  distinguished  in  woiks  upon  Roman 
antiquities,  rests  upon  no  authority  except  the 
letters  STR.  A.P.R.  in  an  inscription  (Gntter,  pw 
DLUX.  n.  8),  the  interpretation  of  which  ia  veiy 
doubtful 

3.  Jailors  under  the  orders  of  the  Cbmceate- 
neam  or  Chief  Inspector  of  Prisons.  (Cod.  Theod. 
9.  tit  3w  s.  1.)  To  these  Ulpian  refers  (Dig.  1. 
tit  1 6.  s.  4),  **  nemo  proconsulum  stratores  oras 
habere  potest,  sed  vice  eorum  milites  ministerio 
in  provindis  fiinguntur,**  although  ^e  passage  is 
quoted  in  most  dictionaries  as  bearing  upon  the 
stratores  of  the  stable.  (Compare  the  NotiHa  Dip- 
nUaium  Imperii  Orientie^  c  13  and  c  101  in  Gcae. 
vii  J%e8.  Rom.  A«tig,  voL  vii  p.  1375  and  p.  1606.) 

4.  In  the  later  Latin  writers  and  e^pedally  in 
the  monkish  historians  of  the  middle  agea,  airatane 
denote  a  chosen  body  of  soldiers  sent  in  advance  of 
an  army  to  explore  the  country,  to  detomine  the 
proper  line  of  manh,  to  select  the  spots  best  fitted 
for  encamping,  and  to  make  all  the  arrangemoitB 
necessaiy  for  the  safety  and  comfort  of  the  troops 
when  they  halted,  their  duties  being  in  some  ie> 
spects  analogous  to  those  of  the  «*1aiiNF^fal  wieiatone^ 
and  in  others  to  those  of  a  modem  carpe-de-^imidet.. 
(Symmach.  JE^ritL  ad  Theod,  ei  ValemL  I  ;  Da 
cange,  e.  e.) 
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5.  We  find  in  an  uucription  the  worda  Dio- 
Msoia  Ap.  Strator,  which  ia  nneEBlly  nnder- 
f  toodto  eommemorate  the  labonn  ofsome  indiTidmd 
in  paving  the  Anpian  Way,  and  mention  if  made 
of  ttntUma  of  tluf  deBCiiption  in  another  inicrip- 
tion  finmd  at  BCayenoou  (Orel!,  n.  1450  ;  compaie 
Fiiehs,  ChmkiekU  wm  Mamx,)  [  W.  R.] 

STRENA,  a  present  given  on  a  fiwtiTe  day  and 
for  the  nke  of  good  omen  (Feetof,  f. «.),  whence  a 
good  omen  ia  culed  by  Plautoi  homa  ttmia,  {SHcL 
T.  2.  24.)  It  waa  howerer  chiefly  applied  to  a  new 
year^  gift,  to  a  present  made  on  the  Calends  of 
January.  In  accordance  with  a  Senatnaconaultiim 
new  year^  gifta  had  to  be  preaented  to  Anguatna 
in  the  Capitol,  even  when  he  waa  abaent  (Snet 
Atkf,  57  ;  comp.  Dion  Caaai  lir.  35.)  The  perKm 
who  received  such  preaenta  waa  accnatomed  to 
make  othen  in  return  {shrmarum  eommeroium) ; 
but  Tiberius,  who  did  not  like  the  custom  on  ac- 
count of  the  trouble  it  gave  him  and  alao  of  the  ex- 
penae  in  making  preaenta  in  return,  frequently  left 
Rome  at  the  beginning  of  January,  that  he  might 
be  out  of  the  way  (Dion  Caas.  Ivii.  8),  and  idao 
atricUy  forbade  any  such  presents  to  be  ofifered 
him  after  the  first  of  January,  as  he  used  to  be 
annoyed  by  them  during  the  whole  of  the  month, 
(Suet.  Tib,  34  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ivii  17.)  The  custom, 
BO  fiv  as  the  emperor  was  concerned,  thus  aecma  to 
have  fidlen  almoat  entirely  into  disuse  during  the 
reign  of  Tiberius.  It  waa  rerived  again  by  Caligula 
(Suet.  Gd,  42  ;  Dion  Caaa.  liz.  24),  but  abdiAed 
by  Claudiua  (Dion  Caas.  Iz.  6) ;  it  must,  however, 
have  been  restored  afterwards,  as  we  find  it  men- 
tioned as  late  as  the  reigns  of  Theodoaiua  and 
Arcadiua.  (Auaon.  Bp,  xviii.  4  ;  Symmach.  Sp. 
X.28.) 

STRIAE.      [COLUMNA.] 

STRIGA.     [Cast&a,  p.  254.] 

8TRIGIL.     [Balnxab,  pp.  185,  a,  192,  a.] 

STRCyPHIUM  (rcurfo,  roiioaior,  &ir^ac<r/i0f) 
waa  a  girdle  or  belt  worn  by  women  roond  the 
breaat  and  over  the  inner  tonic  or  chemiae.  (Non. 
ziv.  8 ;  lereti  ttropkio  InOtamUi  mnda  papilku, 
Catull.  Ixiv.  65.)  It  appeara  from  an  epigram  of 
Martial  (xiv.  66)  to  have  been  uaually  made  of 
leather.     (Becker,  Oallusy  vol  i.  p.  821.) 

STRUCTOR     [CoRNA,  p.  307,  b.] 

STULTO'RUM  FE'RIAE.    [Fohnacalia.] 

STUPRUM.  [Adultsrium  ;  Concubina  ; 
Incrstum.] 

STYLUS.    [Stilus.] 

SUBCENTU'RIO.     [Exrrcxtds,  p.  506,  a] 

SUBITAHII.    [TuMULTOR] 

SUBLIGA'CULUM  orSUCCINCTO'RIUM 
(Bid^w/io,  ircpf{o»/ia),  drawers.  (Joseph.  Ant  iiL  7. 
§  1.)  This  article  of  dress,  or  a  bandage  wound 
about  the  loins  so  as  to  answer  the  same  purpose, 
was  won  by  athletes  at  the  public  games  of  Greece 
m  the  earlieat  ages  [Atblrtar]  :  but  the  use  of 
it  was  soon  discontinued,  and  they  went  entirely 
naked.  (Schol.  in  Horn.  IL  zziii.  688  ;  Isid.  Oriff, 
xviiL  17.)  The  Romans,  on  the  contnry,  and  all 
other  nations  except  the  Greeks,  always  adhered 
to  tkie  use  of  it  in  their  gymnastic  exercises. 
(Thucyd.  l  6  ;  SchoL  inloe,;  Clem.  Alex.  Paedag. 
iil  9  ;  laid.  Oriff,  xix.  22.)  It  was  alao  worn  by 
actora  on  the  atage  (Cic  deC^.  I  35),  by  thoae 
who  were  employed  in  treading  grapea  [Torcu- 
lar]  (Oeopen,  vL  11),  and  by  the  Roman  popa 
at  the  saorifices,  and  it  then  received  the  de- 
nomination Uwuu  (Vixg.  Aen,  xii.  120 ;  Serviua, 
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ta  loe,\  which  name  was  alao  applied  to  it  aa  worn 
by  Roman  alavea.  (GelL  xiL  8.)  The  eiicumatanoe 
of  the  alavea  in  India  wearing  this  aa  their  only 
covering  (Strabo,  xv.  1.  §  73.  p.  156,  ed.  Sieb.)  ia 
ureeabie  to  the  practioe  of  modem  alavery  in  the 
Weat  Indiea  and  other  tropical  countries.    [J.  Y.] 

SUBSCRI'PTIO  CENSCRIA.  [Cbnsor, 
p.263,b.] 

SUBSECrVA.   [A0RARiABLROB8,p.42,a.l 

SUBSELLIUM.    [Thronub.] 

SUBSIGNA'NI.    [ExBRcrruB,  p.  502,  a.] 

SUBSTITU'TIO.     [Hrrbs,  p.  599,  •.] 

SUBTE'MEN.    [Trla.] 

SUBU'CULA.    [Tunica.] 

SUCCE'SSIO.  Thia  word  ia  need  to  denote  a 
right  which  remaina  unchanged  aa  auch,  bat  ia 
changed  with  ieference  to  ita  anbject  The  change 
ia  of  auch  a  nature  that  the  right  when  viewed  aa 
attached  to  anew  peraon  ia  founded  on  a  preceding 
right,  ia  derived  from  it  and  dependa  upon  it  The 
right  mnat  accordingly  begin  to  be  attached  to  the 
new  person  at  the  moment  when  it  ceases  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  penon  who  previously  had  it ;  and 
it  cannot  be  a  better  right  than  it  was  to  the  per- 
son from  whom  it  was  derived  (Dig.  50.  tit  17. 
s.  175.  §  1).  Thus  in  the  case  of  the  transfer  of 
ownership  by  txadition,  the  new  ownership  begins 
when  the  old  ownership  ceases,  and  it  only  arises 
in  case  the  former  posieaaor  of  the  thing  had  the 
ownerahip,  that  ii^  prior  ownership  ia  a  neceaaaiy 
condition  of  aubaequsnt  ownerships  This  kind  of 
change  in  ownership  is  called  Snocessio.  It  fid- 
lows  from  the  definition  of  it  that  Usucapion  is 
not  indnded  in  it ;  fiur  Usucapion  ia  an  original 
acquiaition.  The  snocessio  of  a  heres  is  included, 
for  though  there  might  be  a  considerable  interval 
between  the  death  and  the  aditio  hereditatis, 
yet  when  the  hereditas  was  once  taken  posses- 
sion of^  the  act  of  aditio  had  by  a  legal  fiction  re- 
lation to  the  time  of  the  death.  Thus  whereaa  we 
generally  view  persona  who  poaaees  righta  aa  the 
permanent  anbatance  and  the  righta  aa  accidental 
in  the  caae  of  Succession  the  right  is  the  permanent 
substance,  which  persists  in  a  series  of  persons. 

The  notion  of  Succession  applies  mainly  thouffh 
not  exclusively  to  property.  With  respect  to  the 
law  that  relates  to  Familia,  it  applies  so  fiur  as  the 
parts  of  the  Familia  partake  of  uie  natnre  of  pro- 
perty, such  as  the  power  of  a  master  over  his  slave, 
and  the  case  of  Patronatus  and  Mancipii  causa. 
Thua  the  patria  poteataa  and  the  condition  of  a 
wife  in  manu  may  be  objecta  of  aucceasion.  It 
appliea  alao  to  the  caae  of  ad<^tioii. 

Succeasio  ia  divided  into  Singular  Snoceaaion 
and  Universal  Succession.  These  terms  conveni- 
ently express  the  notion,  but  they  are  not  Roman 
terms.  The  Roman  terms  were  as  follows:  in 
universum  jus,  in  earn  duntaxat  rem  succedere 
(Dig.  21.  tit  3.  s.  3)  ;  per  universitatem,  in  rem 
succedere  (Gaius,  it  97  ;  Dig.  43.  tit  3.  r  1)  ;  in 
omne  jus  mortui,  in  singularum  rerum  dominion 
succedere  (Dig.  29.  tit  2.  s.  37)  ;  in  univeraa  bona, 
in  rei  tantum  dominium  succedere.  (Dig.  39.  tit  2. 
S.24.) 

It  is  Singular  succession  when  a  single  thing  aa 
an  object  of  ownership  is  transfeiied,  or  several 
things  together,  when  they  are  transferred  as  in- 
dividual tilings,  and  not  as  having  any  relation  to 
one  another  in  consequence  of  this  accidental  com- 
mon mode  of  transfer.  The  person  into  whose 
place  another  comes  by  Singular  soooessiflo,  fa 
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called  Auetor  with  respect  to  his  snooessor.  In 
order  to  be  Singular  succession,  the  whole  right  of 
the  auetor  must  be  transferred.  He  to  whom  an 
estate  in  fee  simple  is  trausferred,  takes  by  Singular 
succession :  he  to  whom  a  life  estate  is  granted  out 
of  an  estate  in  fee  simple,  does  not  take  by  Singu> 
lax  succession. 

The  object  of  Universal  succession  is  property  as 
an  ideal  whole  (tmiveniias)  without  any  reference 
to  its  component  parts.  Yet  the  notion  of  succes- 
sion applies  as  well  to  a  fraction  of  this  ideal  whole 
as  to  the  unit  which  this  ideal  whole  is  conceived 
to  be  ;  for  the  whole  property  being  viewed  as  a 
onit,  it  may  be  conceived  to  be  divided  into  frac- 
tional parts  without  any  reference  to  the  several 
things  which  are  included  in  the  ideal  whole.  It 
was  also  consistent  with  this  species  of  succession 
that  many  particular  things  should  be  incapable  of 
being  transferred :  thus  in  the  case  of  an  hereditas 
the  ususfructns  of  tiie  deceased  did  not  pass  to  the 
heres,  and  in  the  case  of  adrogation  neither  the 
usnsfiructus  nor  the  debts  of  the  adrogated  person, 
according  to  the  old  law. 

In  the  case  of  Obligationes  there  is  no  Singular 
succession :  there  is  either  the  change  of  the  Obli> 
gatio  into  another  by  Novatio,  or  the  suing  for  the 
debt  by  another  (cessio  actionis). 

The  object  of  Universal  succession  is  a  Univer- 
sitas  as  such,  and  it  is  by  means  of  the  words 
Universitas  and  Umv^sum,  that  the  Romans  de- 
note this  kind  of  succession  ;  but  it  would  be  er- 
roneous to  infer  from  this  use  of  the  term  that 
succession  applies  to  all  Universitates.  Its  proper 
application  is  to  property,  and  the  true  character  of 
Univeml  succession  is  the  immediate  passing  over 
from  one  person  to  another  of  all  the  credits  and 
debts  that  belong  or  are  attached  to  the  property. 
This  happens  in  the  case  of  an  hereditas :  heres  m 
onme  jus  mortui,  non  tantum  singularum  rerum 
dominium  succedit,  quum  et  ea  quae  in  nominibns 
sunt  ad  heredem  transeant  (Dig.  29.  tit  2.  s.  37)  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  adrogation  as  to  most  matters. 
The!  debts  would  be  transferred  by  adrogation  if 
this  were  not  accompanied  with  a  otitis  deminutio. 
Credits  and  debts  could  not  be  transferred  by 
Singular  succession.  The  cases  of  Universal  succes- 
sion were  limited  and  the  notion  could  not  b.e  ap- 
plied and  made  effectual  at  the  pleasure  of  indivi- 
duals. The  most  important  cases  of  Universal 
succession  were  the  property  of  a  deceased  person  ; 
as  hereditas,  bonorum  possessio,  fideicommissaria 
hereditas,  and  others  of  the  like  kind.  The  pro- 
perty of  a  living  person  might  be  transferred  in 
this  way,  in  the  case  of  adrogatio,  conventio  in 
nianum,  and  the  bonorum  emtio.  (Gains,  ii.  98.) 
In  many  other  cases  though  the  object  is  to  trans- 
fer a  whole  property,  it  is  in  frict  effected  by  the 
transfer  of  the  sevenl  things :  the  following  are 
instances  of  this  kind  of  transfer,  the  gift  of  a 
whole  property,  or  its  being  made  a  Dos,  or  being 
brought  into  a  Societas,  or  the  sale  of  an  hereditas 
by  a  heres. 

The  notion  of  a  Univenal  succession  among  the 
Romans  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
notion  of  the  hereditas,  to  which  it  was  necesaazy 
to  attach  the  credits  and  debts  of  the  deceased  and 
the  sacra.  Other  instances  of  Universal  succession 
such  as  the  Bonorum  Possessio  grew  out  of  the 
notion  of  the  hereditas ;  and  it  was  found  con- 
venient to  extend  it  to  other  cases,  such  as  Adro- 
(Sation.    But,  as  already  observed,  the  extension 
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of  the  notion  was  not  left  to  the  pleamre  of  Indi- 
viduals, and  accordingly  this  doctrine  was,  to  use 
a  Roman  phrase.  Juris  Publici 

The  words  Successio,  Successor,  Suecedexe  by 
themselves  have  a  genecal  meaning  and  comprise 
both  kinds  of  Succession.  Sometimes  th^  words 
by  themselves  signify  universal  succession,  as  ap- 
pears frx>m  the  context  (Gains,  iiL  82),  and  by 
such  expressions  as  heredes  ceteriqne  suocesoMva. 
In  other  cases  the  kird  of  succession  ia  denoted  by 
appro]ffiate  words  as  per  universitatem  succedeie, 
acquirere,  tninsire,  in  universum  jus  suocedete,  &c 
in  the  case  of  Universal  Succession  ;  and  in  rein, 
in  rei  dominium,  in  singularum  reram  dominium 
succedere,  &c  in  the  case  of  Singular  Succeasioii. 

In  the  phrase  **per  universitatem  snocedere  "*  the 
notion  of  universal  succession  is  not  directly  ex- 
pressed  ;  for  the  phrase  has  immediate  reference  to 
the  acquisition  of  a  single  thing,  and  it  is  only  by 
means  of  the  word  Universitaa  that  we  express 
the  notion,  that  the  acquisition  of  the  individoal 
thing  is  effected  by  means  of  the  acquisitian  of  the 
whde. 

(Savigny,  System,  <l?e.  iii.  p.  8  ;  Gains,  iL  97, 
&C. ;  Puchta,  JnsLu.%  198.)  [G.  L.] 

SUCCESSOR.     [Succxssio.] 
SUCCINCTO'RIUM.    [Subligacdldm.] 
SUDATIO,  SUDATCyRIUM.    [Bai^kxas, 
p.  190,  b.] 

SUFFI'BULUM.  [V»8TiXM.] 
SUFFRA'GIA  SEX.  [EQurria,  p.  472,  U] 
SUFFRA'GIUM,avote.  At  Athens  the  votn^ 
in  the  popular  assemblies  and  the  oonrta  of  jnstke 
was  either  by  show  of  hands  or  by  ballot,  as  is 
explamed  under  Chbirotonia  and  Pskphus.  It 
is  commonly  supposed  that  at  Rome  the  people 
were  always  polled  in  the  oomitia  by  wwd  of 
mouth,  till  the  passing  of  the  Leges  Tabellanae 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  before 
Christ  [Tabblla&ub  Lbobs],  when  the  ballot 
by  means  of  tabeUae  was  introduced.  [Tabxli.jl] 
Wunder  {Codex  Er/mtemie^  p.  clxviL  ftc)  however 
has  shown,  that  the  popular  assemblies  voted  by 
ballot,  as  well  as  by  word  of  mouth,  long  before 
the  passing  of  the  Leges  Tabellaiiae,  bat  that  in- 
stead of  using  tabellae  they  employed  atones  or 
pebbles  (the  Greek  ^'n^Ot  ^^'^  ^^  ^^ch  voter 
received  two  stones,  one  white  and  the  other 
black,  the  former  to  be  used  in  the  approval  and 
the  latter  in  the  condeomation  of  a  measure.  The 
voting  by  word  of  mouth  seems  to  have  becai 
adopted  in  Sections  and  trials,  and  the  um  of 
pebbles  to  have  been  ccmfined  to  the  mactment 
and  repeal  of  laws.  That  the  latter  mode  of  voting 
was  adopted  in  early  times  is  proved  by  nony 
passages  of  Dionysius,  and  especidlv  by  x.  4 1 :  in 
6  ^fMS  ianfrti  rks  i^^^wts,  oi  yca^roroi  T«r  vn- 
rpucimv — rk  icyynoL  rw  ^^^^p  ro^  ^orras 
it^powTo ;  and  by  xi  52 :  4K4\cvcap  icaUo-vof 
re$^reu  ^hp  rris  ir6?uws  *V«tiAai»ev,  Koff  iKdrr^v 
^vAV«  c^f  ^>^  diro^iroKreu  rks  i^^^hws.  It  is  also 
confirmed  by  the  common  expressions  uaed  with 
respect  to  voting,  as  9ii0'ragiMm /erre^  mitten  ni 
n^ragia,  tmrs,  or  trs  w  su^ragia^  which  lead  ns 
to  suppose  that  the  suffiagium  probably  sonified 
something  which  was  put  by  the  hand  fr^om  one 
place  into  another.  For  if  the  Romans  had  from 
the  first  been  polled  only  by  word  of  mouth,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  such  an  expression  as  s^Vo- 
gimm  fern  would  have  been  used,  when  they  had 
uothnig  to  carry ;  but  on  the  contnuy^  aome 
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word  u  dioere  would  have  been  einploy«df  more 
especially  as  it  is  certain  that  in  the  most  ancient 
times  those  who  Toted  by  word  of  mouth  did  not 
go  up  one  by  one  to  the  officer  who  received  the 
votes,  but  remained  in  their  places,  and  were  asked 
for  their  votes  by  the  Rogaiores,  who  thence  de- 
rived their  name.  Besides  which  the  word  aiffra- 
ffitan  can  scarcely  signify  the  same  as  $enUntia  or 
vox.  The  etymology  is  uncertain,  for  the  opinions 
of  those  who  connect  it  with  ^(»d(t<rBai  or  fraQor 
do  not  deserve  notice.  Wunder  thinks  that  it 
may  possibly  be  allied  with  n^gprago^  and  signified 
originally  an  ankle-bone  or  knuckle-bone.  On  the 
passing  of  the  Leges  Tabellariae  the  voting  with 
stones  or  pebbles  went  out  of  use.  For  further 
particulars  with  respect  to  the  voting  in  the  comitia, 
see  Comitia,  p.  336  ;  Diribitorbs  ;  SitulA  ; 
Tabblla  ;  Tabbllariab  Lbobs. 

Those  who  had  the  Jui  Sv^frogH  or  the  right  of 
voting  in  the  comitia,  as  well  as  the  capacity  of 
enjoying  magistracies,  were  citizens  opUmo  jwt, 
[CiviTAS,p.291,b.] 

SUOGESTUS  means  in  general  any  elevated 
place  made  of  materials  heaped  up  {sub  and  gero\ 
and  is  specially  applied :  1 .  To  the  stage  or  pulpit 
from  which  the  orators  addressed  the  people  in  the 
comitia.  [Rostra.]  2.  To  the  elevation  from 
which  a  general  addressed  the  soldiers.  (Tacit 
Hist,  i.  35.)  3.  To  the  elevated  seat  from  which 
the  emperor  beheld  the  public  games  (Suet.  JuL 
76  ;  Plin.  Paneg.  51),  also  called  cubiculum,    [Cu> 

BICULUM.] 

SUGGRUNDAHTUM.  [Fonus,  p.  559,  b.] 
SUI  HERE'DES.  [Hbrbs,  p.  598,  b.] 
SUMTUA'RIAE  LEGES,  the  name  of  various 
laws  passed  to  prevent  inordinate  esqpense  (jmttUus) 
m  banquets,  dress,  &c.  (Gellius,  ii  24,  xx.  1.) 
In  the  states  of  antiquity  it  was  considered  the 
duty  of  government  to  put  a  check  upon  extra- 
vagance in  the  private  expenses  of  persons,  and 
among  the  Romans  in  particular  we  find  traces 
of  this  in  the  laws  attributed  to  the  kings  and 
in  the  Twelve  Tables.  The  censors,  to  whom  was 
entrusted  the  disdfUna  or  cura  monfm,  punished 
by  the  ncia  oensoria  all  persons  guilty  of  what  was 
then  regarded  as  a  luxurious  mode  of  living :  a 
great  many  instances  of  this  kind  are  recorded. 
[Cbnsor,  p.  264,  a.]  But  as  the  love  of  luxury 
greatly  increased  with  the  foreign  conquests  of  the 
republic  and  the  growing  wealth  of  the  nations, 
various  Leges  Siuntuariae  were  passed  at  different 
times  with  the  object  of  restraining  it  These 
however,  as  may  be  supposed,  rarely  accomplished 
their  object,  and  in  the  latter  times  of  the  republic 
they  were  virtually  repealed.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  most  important  of  them  arranged  in 
chronological  order. 

Oppia,  proposed  by  the  tribune  C.  Oppius  in  the 
consulship  of  Q.  Fabius  and  Ti.  Sempronius  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  Punic  war  b.  a  213,  enacted 
that  no  woman  should  have  above  half  an  ounce  of 
gold,  nor  wear  a  dress  of  different  colours,  nor  ride 
m  a  carriage  in  the  city  or  in  any  town,  or  within 
a  mile  of  it,  unless  on  account  of  public  sacrifices. 
This  law  v^as  repealed  twenty  years  afterwards 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  1,  8 ;  Val.  Max.  ix.  1.  §  3),  whence 
we  frequently  find  the  Lex  Orchia  mentioned  as 
the  first  Lex  Sumtuaria.  Tacitus  {Ann,  iii  83, 34) 
speaks  of  Oppiae  Leges. 

Orchia,  proposed  by  the  tribune  C.  Orchius  in 
the  third  year  after  the  oensonhip  of  Cato  B.C.  181, 
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limited  the  number  of  guests  to  be  present  at  en- 
tertainments. When  attempts  were  afterwards 
made  to  repeal  this  law,  Cato  offered  the  strongest 
opposition,  and  delivered  a  speech  in  defence  of  the 
law,  which  is  referred  to  by  the  grammarians. 
(MacTob.  SaL  ii.  13  ;  Festus,  «.  w,  Obsonkaoeme^ 
Percunctatum ;  SchoL  Bob.  m  Cie.  pro  Sesi. 
p.  310,  ed.  Orelli ;  Meyer,  CkaL  Roman.  Fre^m, 
p.  91,  &&,  2d  ed.). 

Fannia,  proposed  by  the  consul  C.  Fannius  b.  a 
161,  limited  the  sums  which  were  to  be  spent  on 
entertainments,  and  enacted  that  not  more  than 
100  asses  should  be  spent  on  certain  festivals 
named  in  the  lex,  whence  it  is  called  Ceniussis  by 
Lucilius,  that  on  ten  other  days  in  each  month  not 
more  than  30  asses,  and  that  on  all  other  days  not 
more  than  10  asses  should  be  expended ;  also  that 
no  other  fowl  but  one  hen  should  be  served  up,  and 
that  not  fattened  for  the  purpose.  (GelL  ii  24  ; 
Macrob.  SaLu.  IZ  ;  Plin.  H.  N,  x.  50.  s.  71.) 

DioiA,  passed  &o.  143,  extended  the  Lex  Fan- 
nia  to  the  whole  of  Italy,  and  enacted  that  not  only 
those  who  gave  entertainments  which  exceeded  in 
expense  what  the  law  had  prescribed,  but  also  all 
who  were  present  at  such  entertainments,  should 
be  liable  to  the  penalties  of  the  law.  We  are  not 
however  told  in  what  these  consisted.      (Macrob. 

LiciNiA  agreed  in  its  chief  provisions  with  the 
Lex  Fannia,  and  was  brought  forward,  we  are  told, 
that  there  might  be  the  authority  of  a  new  law 
upon  the  subject,  inasmuch  as  the  Lex  Fannia  was 
bc^ginning  to  be  neglected.  It  allowed  200  asses 
to  be  spent  on  entertainments  upon  marriage  days 
and  on  other  days  the  same  as  the  Lex  Fannia : 
also,  that  on  oxdinary  days  there  should  not  be 
served  up  more  than  three  pounds  of  fi«sh  and  one 
pound  of  salt  meat  (Gell.  Macrob.  U,  eo,)  Gellius 
(/.  o.)  states,  that  this  law  vnM  brought  forward  by, 
P.  Lidnius  Crassus,  but  we  do  not  know  at  what 
time,  probably  however  in  his  praetorship  B.a  103. 
Gellius  relates  elsewhere  (xv.  8)  that  a  Latin 
orator  of  the  name  of  Favorinus  spoke  in  support 
of  this  law.     (See  Diet,  o/Biog,  art  Favorunu.) 

CoRNBLiA,  a  law  of  the  dictator  Sulla  b.  a  81, 
was  enacted  on  account  of  the  neglect  of  the  Fan- 
nian  and  Licinian  Laws.  Like  these  it  regulated 
the  expenses  of  entertainments.  (QelL  ii.  24  ; 
Macrob.  L  c)  Extravagance  in  funerals,  which 
had  been  forbidden  even  in  the  Twelve  Tables 
(Cic  de  Leg,  il  23 — 25),  was  also  restrained  by  a 
law  of  Sulla.  (Plut  Suit,  35.)  It  was  probably 
the  same  law  which  determined  how  much  might  be 
spent  upon  monuments.   (Cic.  ad  AU,  xii.  35,  36.) 

Abm ILIA,  proposed  by  the  consul  Aemilius  Le- 
pidus  B.  c.  78,  did  not  limit  the  expenses  of  enter- 
tainments,  but  the  kind  and  quantity  of  food  that 
was  to  be  used.  (Gell.  Macrob.  IL  ee.)  Pliny  {H. 
N,  viii.  57.  s.  82)  and  Aurelius  Victor  {de  Vir,  lU, 
72)  ascribe  this  law  to  the  consulship  of  M.  Aemi- 
lius  Scaurus  b.  a  1 15.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
there  may  have  been  two  Aemilian  Leges  on  the 
subject 

Antia,  of  uncertain  date,  proposed  by  Antius 
Restio,  besides  limiting  the  expenses  of  entertain- 
ments, enacted  that  no  actual  magistrate,  or  magis- 
trate elect,  should  dine  abroad  anywhere  except  at 
the  houses  of  certain  persons.  This  law  however 
was  little  observed  ;  and  we  are  told  that  Antiua 
never  dined  out  afterwards,  that  he  might  not  sec 
his  own  law  violated.    (Gell.  Moerob.  IL  ee.) 
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Julia,  proposed  bj  the  dictator  C.  Julias  Caesar, 
enforced  the  former  sumptoaiy  laws  respecting  on- 
tertaininents,  which  had  fiJlen  into  disuse.  (Dion 
Gus.  zliii.  25.)  Julins  Caesar  adopted  strong  mea^ 
sures  to  cany  this  law  into  execution,  but  it  was 
violated  when  he  was  absent  from  Rome.  (Cic.  ad 
AU,  ziii.  7.)  He  stationed  officers  in  the  provision 
market  to  seize  upon  all  eatables  forbidden  by  the 
law,  and  sometimes  sent  lictors  and  soldiov  to  ban- 
quets to  take  away  every  thing  which  was  not 
allowed  by  the  law.  (Suet  Jul.  43.)  Cicero  seems 
to  refor  to  this  law  in  two  of  his  epistles  (ad  Fam. 
vii  26,  ix.  15). 

Julia,  a  lex  of  Augustus,  allowed  200  sesterces 
to  be  expended  upon  festivals  on  dies  profesti, 
800  upon  those  on  the  Calends,  Ides,  Nones,  and 
some  other  festive  days,  and  1 000  upon  marriage 
feasts.  There  was  also  an  edict  of  Augustas  or 
Tiberius  by  which  as  much  as  from  300  to  2000 
sesterces  were  allowed  to  be  expended  upon  enter- 
tainments, the  increase  being  made  with  the  hope 
of  seenring  thereby  the  observance  of  the  law. 
(Oell.  L  0. ;  Sueton.  Octoe.  34.) 

Tiberius  attempted  to  check  extravagance  in 
banquets  (Suet.  7^.  34)  ;  and  a  senatuscmisultum 
was  passed  in  his  reign  for  the  purpose  of  restrain- 
ing luxury,  which  forbade  gold  vases  to  be  em- 
ployed, except  for  sacred  purposes,  and  which  also 
prohibited  the  use  of  silk  garments  to  men.  (Tacit 
Afm,  ii.  33 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ivii  15.)  This  sumptuary 
law,  however,  was  but  little  observed.  (Tacit  Atm, 
iiL  52,  53.)  Some  regulations  on  the  subject  were 
also  made  by  Nero  (Suet  Ner,  16),  and  by  suc- 
ceeding emperon,  but  they  appear  to  have  been  of 
little  or  no  avail  in  checking  toe  increasing  love  of 
luxury  in  dress  and  food.  (Platner,  EttereU,  II, 
ie  lA^huM  Sumtuariii  Rom,  Lips.  1752  ;  Box- 
mann,  DUterL  aniiquario^ridioa  de  Ltg,  Horn, 
Sitmluarw,  Lugd.  Batav.  1816.) 

Sumptuary  laws  were  not  peculiar  to  antiquity^. 
**  Our  own  legislation,  which  m  its  absurd  as  well 
iS  its  best  parts  has  generally  some  parallel  in  that 
of  the  Romans,  contains  many  instances  of  Sump- 
tuary Laws,  which  prescribed  what  kind  of  dress, 
and  of  what  quality,  should  be  worn  by  ^(articular 
classes,  and  so  forth.  The  English  Sumptuary  Sta- 
tutes relating  to  apparel  commenced  with  the  37th 
of  Edward  III.  This  statute^  after  declaring  that 
the  outrageous  and  excessive  apparel  of  divers  people 
against  their  estate  and  degree  is  the  destruction 
and  impoverishment  of  the  land,  prescribes  the  ap- 
parel of  the  various  dasses  into  wiiich  it  distributes 
the  people  ;  but  it  goes  no  higher  than  knights. 
The  clothing  of  the  women  and  children  is  also  re- 
gulated. The  next  statute,  3rd  of  Edward  IV.,  is 
very  minute.  This  kind  of  statute-making  went  on 
at  intervals  to  the  1st  of  Philip  and  Maiy,  when 
an  act  was  passed  for  the  Reformation  of  Excessive 
AppareL  These  Apparel  statntes  were  repealed  by 
the  1st  of  James  I.**  (Long^  Translation  of 
Phitareh's  Life  of  Sulla,  c  2.) 

SUOVETAURI'LIA.    [Sacrificxum  ;  Lus- 

TRATIO.] 

SUPERFI'CIES,  SUPERFICIA'RIUS.  — 
Superficies  is  anything  which  is  placed  upon  the 
ground,  so  as  to  become  attached  to  it  The  most 
common  case  of  superficies  is  that  of  buildings 
erected  on  another  man^  land.  **  Those  are 
aedes   snperficiariae    which   are  built    on   hired 

fiound,  and  the  property  of  which  both  by  the 
us  Civile  and  Naturale  belongs  to  him  to  whom 
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the  ground  (solum)  also  belongs.**     (Qaina, 
43.  tit  18.  S.2.)     Cicero  (ad  AU.  iv.  2)  naes  the 
expression  **  tnperfides  tMedmm.'^     Every  bnOding 
then  was  considered  a  part  of  the  ground  on  which 
it  stood  ;  and  the  ownership  and  possessioii  of  ths 
building  were  inseparable  from  the  own^aship  and 
possession  of  the  ground.     The  Sopeifidea  reeem- 
bles  a  Servitus  and  is  classed  among  the  Jura  to 
re.     According  to  the  definition,  the  Superfidarins 
had  not  the  thmg  even  In  bonis ;  and  as  the  animcs 
Domini  could  not  exist  in  the  case  of  Superficies, 
he  consequently  could  not  be  Possessor.     He  had 
however  a  Juris  Quasi  Possessio.  The  Superfidarios 
had  the  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  Snp^ficies : 
he  could  alienate  the  Superficies  and  pledge  it  for 
the  term  of  his  enjoyment ;  he  could  dispoee  of  it 
by  testament ;  and  it  could  be  the  object  of  sac- 
cession  ab  intestate  ;  he  could  also  make  it  sobj«ct 
to  a  Servitus  ;  and  he  could  prosecute  his  right  by 
a  utilis  in  rem  actio.    As  he  had  a  Jnria  Quasi 
Possessio,  he  was  protected  against  threatened  dis- 
turbance by  a  q>ecial  Interdict,  which  is  gives  in 
the  Digest  (43.  tit  18X  and  in  its  effect  reaemUes 
the  Interdietum  Uti  possidetis.    The  explanatiQa 
of  the  passage  relating  to  this  Interdict  (D%.  43. 
tit  18.  B.  3)  is  given  by  Savigny  {Daa  Radki  da 
Betitxu^  pu  289,  5th  ed.).     If  he  was  ejected,  be 
could  luive  the  Interdietum  de  vi,  as  in  the  case 
of  proper  Possessicm  ;  and  if  he  had  gianted  the 
use  of  the  Superficies  to  another  Precario,  who  re- 
flised  to  restore  it,  he  had  the  Interdietum  de  pre- 
caria 

A  man  could  obtun  the  use  of  a  Supeifides  by 
agreement  with  the  owner  of  the  land  for  pomv- 
sion  to  erect  a  building  on  it :  he  thus  obtained  a 
Jus  Superfidarium  ;  and  he  might  also  by  agree- 
ment have  the  use  of  an  existing  Snperfidea.  He 
was  bound  to  discharge  all  the  duties  whkli  he 
owed  in  respect  of  the  Superfides,  and  to  make 
the  proper  payment  in  respect  of  it  {9olanam\  if 
any  payment  had  been  agreed  on.  The  solarhna 
was  a  ground-rent     (Dig.  43.  tit  8.  s.  2.  §  17.) 

The  rule  of  law  that  the  Superficies  bel<mged  to 
the  owner  of  the  soil  was  expressed  thus  :  Super- 
fides  solo  cedit  ((3aius,  ii.  73.)  If  then  a  man 
built  on  another  roan^i  land,  tiie  house  became  the 
property  of  the  owner  of  the  land.  But  if  the 
owner  of  the  land  claimed  the  house,  and  wmild 
not  pay  the  expense  incurred  by  buildii^  it,  the 
builder  of  the  house  could  meet  the  claiuMnt  with 
a  plea  of  dolus  mains  {excepHo  doU  maU)y  that  is 
to  say,  if  he  was  a  Bonae  fidei  possessor.  In  any 
other  case,  he  had  of  course  no  answer  to  the 
owner*s  claim. 

According  to  (3oke  (Cb.  LUL  48,  b), "  a  man  may 
have  an  inheritance  in  an  upper  chsmber,  though 
the  lower  buildings  and  the  soil  be  in  another,  and 
seeing  it  is  an  inheritance  corporeal,  it  shall  paa 
by  livery.^  But  tiiis  doctrine  is  open  to  serivvf 
objections,  and  contradicts  a  fundamental  principle 
of  law. 

At  Rome  if  a  man  received  permission  to  build 
on  a  locus  publicns,  he  thereby  obtained  a  Jui 
Superfidarium.  The  Lex  Icilia  de  Aventino,  &  c 
456,  probably  gave  the  ground  in  ownership  to  the 
Plebs.  Dionysius,  who  speaks  particularly  of  this 
lex,  says  that  several  persons  united  to  bidld  a 
house  on  the  same  plot  of  ground,  and  distributed 
the  stories  among  them  ;  this,  howevo-,  would  not 
be  a  case  of  superficies,  but  a  oammmoio  pro  in- 
diviso.    In  later  times,  it  was  eommon  at  Robm 
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for  the  ground  on  which  Insulae  vrat  built  to  re- 
main the  propei^  of  the  owner  of  the  soil,  while 
other  penonB  had  a  Jos  Snperficiarium  in  the 
different  stories,  in  respect  of  which  a  rent  (to- 
Uxritim)  was  payable  to  the  dominus  of  the  soiL 
Rndorff  {BeUrag  xur  Geaehidite  der  SuperfeteSy 
ZeUtchriftfur  Gtst^uM.  Eetkttw,  &&,  No.  xi.)  says 
that  these  terms  were  as  common  in  Rome  ^  as 
they  now  are  in  London  where  great  landholders, 
in  consideration  of  a  rent  for  nine  and  ninety  y^an* 
and  the  reservation  of  the  ownership  of  the  soil, 
allow  others  to  occupy  building  ground  and  slightly 
built  houses.^*  He  who  bnil£  on  another'k  land 
on  a  building  lease  has  a  Jus  Supeificiarium  and 
nothing  more. 

(Qaius,  ii.  7^—75  ;  Dig.  43.  tit  18  ;  Lex  IcUia, 
Dionys.  Aniiq.  Rom,  x.  32 ;  Pnchta,  Intt,  ii. 
§  244  ;  ZeiiMM/i,  Ae,  xi  219  ;  Stair,  ItatUvtM^ 
book  ii  tit  7  ;  M*DoweU,  TnsL  i  676 ;  Chde 
C«i»2,  art  664.)  [G.L.] 

SUPERNUMERA'RIL  [Accbnsi.] 
SU'PPARUM.  [NAVI8,  p.7S0,a;  Tunica.] 
SUPPLICATIO  was  a  solemn  thanksgiving  or 
supplicaUon  to  the  gods  decieed  by  the  senate, 
when  all  the  temples  were  opened,  and  the  statues 
of  the  gods  frequently  placed  in  public  upon 
couches  {pvimnaria\  to  which  the  people  offered 
up  their  thanksgivings  and  prayers  {ad  omnia  pid- 
vinaria  tuppUcatio  deereta  eflf,Cic.  m  CaUL  iii  10). 
[LxcTisTBRNiDM.]  A  SMppUooHo  WBs  decreed 
for  two  different  reasons. 

I.  As  a  thanksgiving,  when  a  great  victory  had 
been  gained :  it  was  usually  decreed  as  soon  as 
official  intelligenoe  of  the  victory  had  been  re- 
ceived by  a  Tetter  from  the  general  in  command. 
The  number  of  days  during  which  it  was  to  last 
was  proportioned  to  the  importance  of  the  victory. 
Sometimes  it  was  deareed  ror  only  one  day  (Liv. 
iii  63),  but  more  conmionly  for  three  or  five  diqrs. 
A  supplication  of  ten  days  was  first  decreed  in 
honour  of  Pompey  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
with  Mithridates  (Cic.  d»  Frov,  Cons.  11),  and 
one  of  fifteen  days  after  the  victory  over  the  Belgae 
by  Caesar,  an  honour  which  Caesar  himself  says 
(B.  O.  ii  35)  had  never  been  granted  to  any  one 
before.  (Compare  Cic  /.  c.)  Subsequently  a  sup- 
plicatio  of  twenty  days  was  decreed  after  his  con- 
quest of  Vercingetonx.  (Caet.  B.  O.  vii  90.) 
From  this  time  the  senate  seems  to  have  frequently 
inoeased  the  number  of  days  out  of  mere  compli- 
ment to  the  generai  We  thus  find  mention  of 
thanksgivings  for  finrty  days  (Dion Cass,  xliii  14X 
fifty  days  {Id.  xUii  42,  and  Cic.  PkO.  xiv.  14),  and 
even  sixty.  (Dion  Cass.  xl.  50.)  A  snpplicatio  was 
usually  regained  as  a  prelude  to  a  triumph,  but  it 
was  not  ijways  followed  by  one,  as  Cato  reminds 
Cicero,  to  whose  honour  a  snpplicatio  had  been 
decreed.  (Cic  ad  Fam.  xv.  5.)  This  honour  was 
conferred  upon  Cicero  on  account  of  his  suppression 
of  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  which  had  never  been 
decreed  to  any  one  before  in  a  civil  capacity  {1o- 
gotM\  as  he  frequently  takes  occasion  to  mention. 
{In  CatiLm.  6,  10,  mFit.B,  FkiLii.  6.) 

II.  A  SmppliaeHo,  a  solemn  supplication  and 
humiliation,  was  also  decreed  in  times  of  public 
danger  and  distress,  and  on  account  of  prodigies  to 
avert  the  anger  of  the  gods.  (Liv.  iii  7,  z.  23, 
xxxi.  9,  xxxvii  3.) 

SURDUa    [OBLraATioNX8,p.818,a;  Tm- 

TAMBNTUM.] 

SUSPENSUHA.    [Balnbax,  p.  191,  b.] 
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SYCOPHANTES  ((TVKo^KirrDf).  At  an  early 
period  in  Attic  history  a  law  was  made  prohibiting 
the  exportation  of  figs.  Whether  it  was  made  in 
a  time  of  dearth,  or  through  the  foolish  policy  of 
preserving  to  the  natives  the  most  valuable  of 
their  productions,  we  cannot  say.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  law  continued  in  force  long 
after  the  cause  of  its  enactment,  or  the  generd 
belief  of  its  utility,  had  ceased  to  exist;  and 
Attic  fi^-growers  exported  their  fruit  in  spite  of 
prohibitions  and  penalties.  To  inform  against  a 
man  for  so  doing  was  considered  harsh  and  vexa- 
tbus  ;  as  all  people  are  apt  to  think  that  obsolete 
statutes  may  be  infringed  with  impimity.  Hence 
the  term  evKo^eurrup,  which  originally  signified 
to  /lay  an  mfirmation  Offointt  amoth«r  far  taeportimg 
figsy  came  to  be  applied  to  all  iU-naturad,  nudidoni^ 
groundless,  and  vexatious  accusations.  It  is  de- 
fined by  Suidas,  V'cvddf  rafos  tueniyop^a'*  (Ste- 
phen. I^efcmr.  8873,  b.) 

i^foophoHieM  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes  and 
Demosthenes  designated  a  person  of  a  peculiar 
class,  not  capable  of  being  described  by  any  lin^e 
word  in  our  languaoe,  but  well  understood  and  ap- 
preciated by  an  Athenian.  He  had  not  much  in 
common  with  our  ij/eopkant^  but  was  a  happy  com- 
pound of  the  eomnum  barrelor,  m/ormer^  P^f^S^ogffer^ 
btuybodyy  roguty  liar,  and  akmierer.  The  Athenian 
law  pennitted  any  citixen  {rhr  fiw\6/*tPov)  to  give 
information  against  public  offenders,  and  prosecute 
them  in  courts  of  justice.  It  was  tlie  policy  of  the 
legislator  to  encourage  the  detection  of  dime,  and 
a  reward  (such  as  hidf  the  penalty)  was  frequently 
given  to  the  successful  accuser.  Sudi  a  power, 
with  such  a  temptation,  was  likely  to  be  abused, 
unless  checked  by  the  force  of  public  opinion,  or 
the  vigilance  of  the  judicial  tribunals.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  character  of  the  Athenian  democracy 
and  tha  temper  of  the  judges  furnished  additional 
incentives  to  the  informer.  Eminent  statesmen, 
orators,  generals,  magistrates,  and  all  persons  of 
wealth  aud  influence  were  regarded  with  jealousy 
by  the  people.  The  more  causes  came  into  court, 
the  more  fees  accrued  to  the  judges,  and  fines  and 
confiscations  enriched  the  public  treasury.  The 
prosecutor  therefore  in  public  causes,  as  weU  as  the 
plaintiff  in  civil,  was  lo&ed  on  with  a  more  &vour- 
able  eye  than  the  defendant,  and  the  chances  of 
success  made  the  employment  a  lucrative  one.  It 
was  not  always  necessary  to  go  to  trial  or  even  to 
commence  legal  proceedings.  The  timid  defendant 
was  glad  to  compromise  the  caose,  and  the  con- 
scious delinquent  to  avert  the  threat  of  a  prosecu- 
tion by  pajring  a  sum  of  money  to  his  opponent 
Thriving  informers  found  it  not  very  difficult  to 
procure  witnesses,  and  the  profits  were  divided  be- 
tween them.  According  to  Theophrastufl  (op.  ^^Am. 
vi  254,  b),  Athens  was  fiiU  of  AunwroKoKiKw 
ical  XMroim&v  koI  f(ftvdofiafn^(wp  Kid  avKO^turrSav 
ffol  ^nAokKrrrfiptfiv.  The  character  of  the  cvkq- 
^dyroi  will  be  best  understood  by  the  examples 
and  descriptions  found  in  the  Attic  writers.  Aris- 
tophanes directs  the  keenest  edge  of  his  satire 
against  them.  (See  particularly  Aekam.  818, 
Avea,  1410,  FhU.  850.)  Demosthenes  says: 
wovfip^tf  6  ffVKo^dimis  koI  fidtrKcwov  ical  f  iXofrior 
{d«  Oonm.  807  ;  comparo  a  EtibuL  1809).  Svic» 
^arrciy  rptdKom  ^as  in  Lysias  (a  Ewuid,  177, 
ed.  Steph.)  signifies  ''to  extorl  thjrty  minas  by 
SjfooplkaHt-Wn  practioes.**  (Sew  fiirther  Lys.  Ai}/i. 
KaroA.  KicoK  171  •  Aeach.  de  FaU.  Li^.  88,  ed 
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Stepb. ;  Dem.  ds  Cor.  291 ;  Xenoph.  Mem.  ii.  9. 
§  4,  (fe  Hep.  Ath,  i.  4.)  That  the  mcreaae  of  liti- 
gation and  perjury  was  in  some  meamre  owing  to 
the  establishment  of  dnbs  and  political  associations 
and  the  Tiolence  of  party  q>irit,  may  be  gathered 
from  Tarious  passages  <lf  the  Attic  writers.  (Thn- 
cyd.  viiL  54  ;  Demosth.  c  Boeot,  de  dote,  1010,  e. 
Paniaen,  978,  e.  Zenoth,  885.) 

The  Athenian  law  did  indeed  proTide  a  remedy 
against  this  mischieTons  class  of  men.  There  was 
a  ypa^  ovKwlKurrlas  tried  before  the  Theemotbe- 
tae.  Any  person  who  brought  a  false  charge 
against  another,  or  extorted  money  by  threat  of 
legal  proceedings,  or  sabomed  false  witaesses,  or 
engaged  in  a  conspiracy  to  ruin  the  character  of  an 
innocent  man,  was  liable  to  this  ypo^f^.  He  might 
also  be  proceeded  against  by  ^duris,  Iy8c<|(9, 
i.Tay9oyii,  wpoSoXii  or  tUrayytkia,  (See  artides 
Phasis,  Ac,  ;  Aesch.  de  Fala,  Leg.  47,  ed.  Stepb. ; 
Dem.  c.  TTieocr.  1325.)  The  trial  was  an  ^y^ 
rtfi7ir6s.  The  heayiest  punishment  might  be  in- 
flicted, together  with  &r(fUa  and  confiscation  of 
property.  Besides  this,  if  any  man  brought  a  cri- 
minal charge  against  another,  and  neglected  to 
prosecute  it  (^«|cA0ciy),  he  was  liable  to  a  pe- 
nalty of  1000  drachmas,  and  lost  the  pririlege  of 
instituting  a  similar  proceeding  in  future,  which 
was  considered  to  be  a  species  of  irifua,  (Dem. 
e.  Mid.  548,  e.  Theocr.  1323.)  The  same  conse- 
quence followed,  if  he  foiled  to  obtun  a  fifth  part 
of  the  votes  at  the  trial  The  iwctgeAla  in  civil 
actions  was  a  penalty  of  the  same  kind  and  having 
the  same  object:  viz.,  to  prevent  the  abuse  of 
legal  process,  and  cheds.  frivolous  and  unjust  ac- 
tions. Such  were  the  remedies  provided  by  law, 
but  they  were  found  inefficacious  in  practice  ;  and 
the  words  of  Aristophanes  (P/i(fo«,  885)  were  not 
more  severe  than  true  :  **  there  is  no  clumn  against 
the  bite  of  a  Sycophantes.^*  (See  Platner,  Prac 
mid  Klag.  vol.  ii.  p.  164  ;  Meier,  AtL  Proe.  p.  335  ; 
Schdmann,  Ant,  Jur,  pub.  Chr,  pp.  101,  185  ;  Pol- 
lujc,  viii.  31,  46,  47,  88.)  [C.R.K.] 

SYLAE  {(TvXai),  When  a  Greek  state,  or 
any  of  its  members,  had  received  an  injury  or 
insult  firom  some  other  state  or  some  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  the  former  was  unwilling,  or  not  in  a 
eondition,  to  declare  open  war,  it  was  not  unusual 
to  give  a  commission,  or  grant  public  authority  to 
individuals  to  make  reprisals.  This  was  called 
triXas,  or  <rvAa,  iiZSvai,  (Demosth.  e.  Laerii.  931  ; 
Lysias,  e.  Nioom.  185,  ed.  Stepb.)  Polybius  (iv. 
26,  36,  53)  calls  it  \dpvpov  or  p6<rta  KoraeYy^- 
\ftr.  Thus,  when  the  LAcedaemonians  thought 
the  Athenians  had  broken  the  treaty  with  them 
by  making  incursions  from  Pylus,  they  issued  a 
proclamation  that  any  of  their  subjects  might 
commit  depredations  on  the  Athenians  (AntC«(r9ai 
robs  'ABritmlwt,  Thucyd.  v.  115).  Demosthenes 
(de  Qmm.  Trierareh.  1232)  declares  that  the 
deputy  captains  of  triremes  so  misbehaved  them- 
selves in  foreign  countries,  plundering  everybody 
they  came  near,  that  no  Athenian  could  travel  safely 
Si&  rhs  inrh  roirmy  ip^pohri^^ias  koH  a^Xas  Kcerta- 
tttwuriUvas^  where  kv^poXfi^ias  refers  to  the  arrest 
of  the  person,  cr^Xas  to  the  seizure  of  goods. 
Snidas  explains  ov\eu  by  the  synonym  cvW'h'^us, 
As  to  iathpoK'Tf^itu  for  another  purpose,  see  Phonos. 
In  the  vavrin^  trvyyfm^  in  the  speech  of  Demos- 
thenes (e.  Lacr.  927),  one  of  the  conditions  is  that 
goods  may  be  landed  only  Sirov  tu^  /a^  ffvKeu  &oiv 
VL^^Poioity  **  where  no  hostilities  are  exercised 
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against  Athenians.**  The  people  of  Athena 
a  special  decree  to  authorise  privateerii^  ;  mxA 
when  any  booty  was  taken  by  Athenian  sabjecta, 
they  reserved  to  themsdves  the  right  of  determin- 
tttg  whether  it  was  lawfolly  taken,  whetlMr  it 
ought  to  be  kept  or  restored,  and  wluit  ahoold  be 
done  with  it  (Demosth.  o.  Timocr.  703  ;  Aignm. 
694, 695.)  The  ancient  practioe  may  be  compared 
with  the  modern  one  of  granting  letten  of  mstfqne 
and  reprisal  (Hupocr.  s.  o.  S^Aos :  Scbomaim,  de 
Comit.  p.  284,  Ant  Jur.  Pub.  Gr.  p.  367.)  [C.R.K.  ] 

SYLLOOEIS  (<rvAXoye7s),  usually  called  2»A- 
Koyeis  rod  ^fiov,  or  the  CoUeet<HB  of  the  People, 
were  special  oMnmissionan  at  Athena,  who  made  out 
a  list  of  the  property  of  the  oligarchs  previoualy  to 
its  confiscation.  {Lem  BkeL  p.  304,  Bekker.)    They 
formed  an  ipxh  (Harpocr.  s.  v.  SuAAoy^),  and 
seem  to  have  been  introduced  after  the  dominion  of 
the  Thirty  Tyrants.     It  appears  finom  an  xnacrip- 
tion  that  the  Syllogeis  had  to  attend  to  the  saovd 
rites  connected  with  the  wonhip  of  Athena  and  the 
Olympian  Zeus,   whence  Bockh  conjectures  tl»t 
they  collected  or  summoned  the  citiaens  to  certain 
sacred  rites,  in  which  the  people  were  feasted,  and 
that  from  this  circumstance  they  derived  their 
name :  the  property  of  the  oligarchs,  of  which  they 
are  said  to  have  made  out  a  list  for  the  purpoae  of 
confiscation,  may  have  been  applied  to  these  pahbc 
banquets,  since  confiscated  property  was  not  nnfre- 
quently  divided  among  the  citizens.  (Chrpue  /aav. 
Cfraee.  No.  99.  pp.  137,  138,  No.  157.  p.  250.) 

SY'MBOLA.  [Ck>BNA,  p.304,b;  Dicastk.] 

SYMBOLABON,  SYNALLAOMA,  SYN- 
THE'CE  {ovfi€6Xa»ow,  avrdMioyfut,  owdM^cq),  are 
all  wwds  used  to  ngnify  a  contract,  but  are  dis- 
tinguishable from  one  anothor.  Svfitf^Aoior  is 
used  of  contracts  and  bargains  between  private 
persons,  and  peculiariy  of  loans  of  money.  Thns, 
(n//iJ8a\€hf  c&  iaripdaeodor  is,  to  lend  i^kki  the 
security  of  a  slave.  (Demosth.  c  Apkob.  822,  e. 
Zenoth.  884,  e.  Phom,  907,  o.  TVmoCft.  1185,  c 
Dumjfs.  1284.)  iMrdMiay/ui  signifies  any  matter 
negotiated  or  transacted  between  two  or  more  per- 
sons, whether  a  contract  or  anythii^  dse.  (I>e> 
mosth.  e.  OneL  867,  869,  c  Timoer.  760.)  2«p- 
BifKfi  is  used  of  more  solemn  and  important  oon- 
tracts,  not  only  of  those  made  between  private 
individuals,  but  also  of  treaties  and  conventioBs 
between  kings  and  states.  (Thucyd.  i.  40,  v.  18, 
viii.  37  ;  Xenoph.  HdL  vii.  1.  §  2  ;  Denoath.  de 
Rhod,  199,  de  Coron.  251,  e.  Arietog,  774  ;  Di- 
narch.  &  DemoeUt,  101,  ed.  Stepb.) 

As  to  the  necessity  or  advantage  of  having 
written  agreements  between  individuala,  see  Stii- 
ORAPHK.  National  compacts,  on  account  of  their 
great  importance,  and  the  impossibility  of  other- 
wise preserring  evidence  of  them,  yrett  about 
always  committed  to  writing,  and  commonly  in- 
scribed on  pillatB  or  tablets  of  some  durable  mate- 
rial (Thuc}'d.  V.  23,  47  ;  see  Aristoph.  AfAnuu. 
727.)  Upon  a  breach,  or  on  the  expiration,  of 
the  treaty,  the  pillars  were  taken  down.  (DemostL 
pro  Me^MhpcL  209.) 

For  breaches  of  contract  actions  were  maintain- 
able at  Athens,  called  avftgoKumr  (or  otwO^yawr) 
irapaSdom  dUcai.  (Pollux,  vi  153,  viii  31.) 
Such  actions,  it  is  ap]nehended,  applied  only  to  ex* 
Dress  contracts,  not  to  obligations  ex  ddictOy  or  the 
Aico^o-ia  <rwaXXiyfAara  of  Aristotle.  {Ethic,  Nwom. 
V.  4.)  Thus,  if  I  had  promised  to  pay  a  sam  <A 
money  by  a  certain  day,  and  fiuled  to  petfboB  thrt 
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promise,  an  action  for  breach  of  contract  would 
nave  lain  at  Athena.  But  if  my  cow  had  broken 
my  neighbour's  fence,  my  obligation  to  repair  the 
d^nage  v^ould  have  given  rise  not  to  an  action  for 
breach  of  contract,  but  to  a  8(#n)  fi\d€ris.  (Meier, 
Att,  Proe.  ppw  476,  477.)  On  the  other  hand,  a 
Stm)  fi\d6ris  would  lie  against  a  person  who  had 
committed  a  breach  of  contract ;  for  he  was  re* 
garded  as  a  wrongdoer,  and  liable  to  pay  compen- 
sation to  the  party  injured.  Therefore  Dionyso- 
dorus,  who  had  failed  to  perform  the  conditions  of 
a  yavTiK^  <rvyyp«up^^  had  a  Biicri  fi\c^iis  brought 
against  him  by  the  persons  who  lent  him  money 
on  his  ship.  (Demosth.  1282  ;  see  also /)rD  PAorm. 
950,  c.  Gdlipp.  1240.)  The  Athenian  law  fre- 
quently gave  an  option  between  various  forms  of 
action.  It  is  not,  however,  improbable  that  the 
BIkti  awBriit&v  wapaSdo'ews  was  only  one  species 
of  the  SiKt}  fi\d6Tis,  and  the  name  one  of  a  less 
technical  kind.  Wherever  a  debt  had  become 
due  to  a  man  by  reason  of  some  previous  contract, 
we  may  suppose  that  he  had  the  opdon  between 
an  action  of  debt  (xp^vs)  and  one  for  bteach  of 
contract  The  same  observation  will  apply  to  the 
IHkoi  irapoicoradT)Mi)f,  hfyvpiov^  and  others  of  a 
similar  kind.  The  main  point  of  difference  might 
be  this :  that  in  a  general  action  ibr  breach  of  con- 
tract, the  plaintiff  went  for  unliquidated  damages, 
which  the  court  had  to  assess ;  whereas,  upon  a 
claim  to  recover  a  debt  or  sum  certam,  or  a  specific 
chattel,  the  court  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to 
determine  whether  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  it 
or  not ;  the  kyinf  was  &rf/Airrof.  All  such  actions 
were  tried  before  the  ^wiutOirax.  (Meier,  AtL 
Prvc,  pp.  67,  184,  495—497,  610.) 

'OfAoXoyla  appears  to  be  a  word  of  less  technical 
nature  than  oi/i'^Kt},  though  (as  we  might  expect 
in  words  of  this  sort)  they  are  often  used  indiffer- 
ently. Oxammarians  make  them  synonymous. 
(Harpocr.  s.  o.  'AavyOrr^aroy :  Suidas,  «.  o.  Svy- 
B^mi.)  2vv6^irav  woiwBcu  or  riBtoBtu  /Atrd  riyos 
is,  to  make  an  agreement  with  any  one  ;  ii^iivtw 
reus  awOiiKtus^  to  abide  by  it ;  irtt^^aiv^w  6t 
wapalSaiytaf^  to  break  or  transgress.  Here  we  may 
observe,  that  ovyBriKcu  is  constantly  used  in  the 
plural,  instead  of  ffw$(iKij^  the  only  difference 
being,  that  strictly  the  former  signifies  the  terms 
or  articles  of  agreement,  in  the  same  manner  as 
Utad^Kou^  the  tettamefUary  diapotitiona^  is  put  for 
Sfof^ini,  tke  fffilL  lltyMohav  also  signifies  a  com- 
pact or  agreement,  but  had  become  (in  Attic  par- 
lance) obsolete  in  this  sense,  except  in  the  expres- 
sion ZUoi  hirh  cvfi€6\uy.  (See  below.)    [CKK.] 

SYMBOLON,  DIKAE  APO  (8(iceu  iwh  avft^ 
66XMy),  The  ancient  Greek  states  had  no  well 
defined  international  law  for  the  {ffotection  of  their 
respective  members.  In  the  earlier  times  troops 
of  robbers  used  to  roam  about  firom  one  eountiy  to 
another,  and  commit  aggressions  upon  individuals, 
who  in  their  turn  made  reprisals,  and  took  the  law 
into  their  own  hands*  Even  when  the  state  took 
upon  itself  to  resent  the  injury  done  to  its  members, 
a  violent  remedy  was  resorted  to,  such  as  the 
giving  authority  to  take  oi/Xo,  or  ^^lo,  a  sort  of 
national  distress.  As  the  Greeks  advanced  in 
civilization,  and  a  closer  intercourse  sprang  up 
among  them,  disputes  between  the  natives  of  dif- 
ferent countries  were  settled  (whenever  it  was 
possible)  by  friendly  negotiation.  It  soon  began 
to  be  evident,  that  it  would  be  much  better,  if,  in- 
Itead  of  any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  state. 
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such  disputes  could  be  decided  by  legal  proce«, 
either  in  the  one  country  or  the  other.  Among 
every  people,  however,  the  laws  were  so  framed, 
as  to  render  the  administration  of  justice  more 
favourable  to  a  citizen  than  to  a  foreigner ;  and 
therefore  it  would  be  disadvantageous,  and  often 
dangerous,  to  sue  a  man,  or  be  sued  by  him,  in  his 
own  country.  The  most  friendly  relation  might 
subsist  between  two  states,  such  as  avfifAaxM  or 
iwiyofxiOf  and  yet  the  natives  of  each  be  exposed 
to  this  disadvantage  in  their  mutual  intercourse. 
To  obviate  such  an  evil,  it  was  necessary  to  have  a 
special  agreement,  declaring  the  conditions  upon 
which  justice  was  to  be  reciprocally  administered. 
International  contracts  of  this  kind  were  called 
(T^/i^oAo,  defined  by  Suidas  thus,  (twO^km  ts  h> 
AAA^Xou  ai  w6\eu  ^dfitym  rdmuin  rois  xoX/raif, 
&<rT9  9t96p€u  Ktd  \a/i6daftur  rk  Sdcoia:  and  the 
causes  tried  in  pursuance  of  such  contracts  were 
called  Sucot  iarh  <nfft€6\mv.  The  more  constant 
and  more  important  the  intercourse  between  any 
two  nations,  the  more  necessary  would  it  be  for 
them  to  establish  a  good  system  of  international 
jurisprudence.  Commercial  people  would  stand  in 
need  of  it  the  most  Aristotle  mentions  the  Tus- 
cans and  Carthaginians  as  having  viitBoha  w^pi 
rod  fi^  6ZiK€uf,  {Polii.  iii.  1,  3,  and  5,  10.)  No 
such  agreement  has  been  preserved  to  us,  and  we 
know  but  little  about  the  terms  that  were  usually 
prescribed.  The  basis  of  them  seems  to  have  been 
the  principle  that  actor  aeguiiur  formn  ret;  but 
this,  as  well  as  other  conditions,  must  have  varied 
according  to  circumstances.  Liberty  of  person,  and 
protection  of  property,  would,  no  doubt,  be  secured 
to  the  foreigner,  as  £sr  as  possible  ;  and  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  the  wp6^tyos  to  see  that  these  rights 
were  respected.  A  common  provision  was,  that 
the  party  who  lost  his  cause  might  appeal  to  the 
tribunal  of  the  other  country,  or  to  that  of  some 
third  state  mutually  agreed  upon.  (Etym.  Magn. 
s.  r.  "EkKKfiros  w6\is.)  TIus  was  perhaps  sug- 
gested by  the  practice  which  had  grown  up,  of  re< 
fexring  national  quarrels  to  the  arbitration  of  some 
individual  or  third  state.  (Thucyd.  I  34,  78,  140, 
y.  41,  vii  18  ;  Schomann,  Ant,  Jwr.jnib,  Gr.  p. 
367.) 

When  the  Athenians  made  any  such  treaty, 
they  required  it  to  be  appoved  of  and  finally  rati- 
fied by  a  jury  of  the  Heliaea,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Thesmothetae.  Hence  Pollux  (viii  88)  says 
of  those  magistrates,  t&  cifjiSoKa  rk  irphs  rks 
w6Ktts  Kvpowriy,  The  other  contracting  state  was 
therefore  compelled  to  send  an  envoy  to  Athens, 
with  power  to  conclude  the  treaty  (if  he  thought 
fit)  as  it  was  drawn  up  and  settled  by  the  Thesmo- 
thetae and  jurors.  Most  of  the  people  with  whom 
the  Athenians  had  to  deal,  were  either  subject  or 
inferior  to  them,  and  were  content  to  acquiesce  in 
the  above  regulation.  Philip,  however,  would  not 
submit  to  it,  and  demanded  that  the  terms  should 
receive  final  ratification  in  Macedonia.  This  de- 
mand is  made  the  subject  of  complaint  by  Demos- 
thenes (de  Halcn,  78). 

The  name  of  ZUccu.  Mi  intfjiS6?Mv  was  given  also 
to  the  causM  which  the  allies  of  the  Athenians 
sent  to  be  tried  at  Athens.  (Pollux,  viiL  63.)  This 
&ct  has  been  called  in  question  by  Bockh,  but 
there  is  not  much  reason  for  doubting  it  It  is 
true  that  the  expression  is  not  strictly  applicable 
to  causes,  not  between  an  Athenian  and  a  foreigner, 
but  between  two  foreigners  ;  and  it  may  be  allowed 
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that  the  object  of  the  Athenians  in  bringing  nich 
eauses  to  Ath^iB  wai,  not  to  give  the  lulieB  a 
better  or  speedier  means  of  obtaining  justice,  bat 
to  secure  certain  advantaffes  to  the  imperial  citf. 
(Xenoph.  da  RqntbL  Aih,  i.  16.)  It  is,  however, 
not  improbable  that  the  arrangement  was  called 
ff6f»€o\a,  for  the  very  purpose  of  softening  the 
harshness  of  the  measure,  by  giving  an  honourable 
name  to  that  which  in  reality  was  a  mark  of  send- 
tude.  For  the  same  reason  the  oonfeden&te  states 
were  called  a^fifiaxoi^  aUieSf  while  in  point  of  fiict 
they  were  rather  ^^icooi  or  tultj&clt. 

These  causes  were  tried  in  the  summer  months, 
when  the  voyage  to  Athens  was  more  convenient, 
and  (like  all  other  iuccu  &x6  irvf/^6XMr)  belonged 
to  the  jurisdiction  <tf  the  Thesmothetae.  We  have 
but  one  example  of  such  a  cause  preserved  to  us, 
viz.  the  speech  of  Antiphon  on  the  death  of 
Hoodes,  where  both  the  prosecutor  and  the  de- 
fendant are  natives  of  Mytilene.  (Haipoc.  «.  r. 
^6fieo\a :  Thueyd.  i.  77.  c.  not  Qoeller  ;  Platner, 
Proe.  taid  Klag,  vol  L  pp.  105—114  ;  Meier,  AU, 
Proe,  pp.  67,  778  ;  Schumann,  AnL  jar,  pM, 
Or.  p.  376.)  [C.  R.  K,] 

SYMBU'LI  ((ritt€w\ot).    [Parsdri.] 

SYMMO'RIA  {ffVfifiopla).  [Eisphora  ; 
Tribrarchia.] 

SY'MPHOREIS  (<rv/t^eif).  [ExiRciras, 
p.485,  b.] 

SYMPO'SIUM  (trvfAfr6inoy,  eomUaatio^  oonvi- 
viwn),  a  drinking-party.  The  <rviiT6ffiWj  or  the 
te6roiy  must  be  distinguished  from  the  Zwrvov^  for 
though  drinking  almost  always  followed  a  dinner- 
party, yet  the  former  was  regarded  as  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  the  latter,  was  regulated  by  different 
customs,  and  frequently  received  the  addition  of 
many  guests,  who  were  not  present  at  the  dinner. 
For  the  Greeks  did  not  usually  drink  at  their 
dinner,  and  it  was  not  till  the  conclusion  of  the 
meal,  that  wine  was  introduced,  as  is  explained 
under  Cosna  [p.  306,  a].  Thus  we  read  in  the 
Symposium  of  Plato  (p.  176,  a.)  that  after  the 
dinner  had  been  finished,  the  libations  made,  and 
the  paeon  sung,  they  turned  to  drinking  {jp4- 
xccr0ai  wpbs  rhv  w6rop). 

Symposia  seem  to  have  been  very  frequent  at 
Athens.  Their  enjoyment  was  heightened  by 
agreeable  conversation,  by  the  introduction  of  music 
and  dancing,  and  by  games  and  amusements  of 
various  kinds :  sometimes,  too,  philosophical  sub- 
jects were  discussed  at  them.  The  Symposia 
of  Plato  and  Xenophon  sive  us  a  lively  idea  of 
such  entertainments  at  Ataens.  The  name  itself 
shows,  that  the  enjoyment  of  drinking  was  the 
main  object  of  the  Symposia :  wine  from  the  juice 
of  the  grape  (otvos  AfiireXiFos )  was  the  only  drink 
partaken  of  by  the  Greeks,  with  the  exception  of 
water.  For  palm-wine  and  beer  [Cbrsvisia], 
though  known  to  many  of  the  Greeks  from  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations,  were  never  introduced 
among  them  ;  and  the  extraordinaiy  cheapness  of 
wine  at  Athens  [Vinum]  enabled  persons  even  in 
moderate  circumstances  to  give  drinking-parties  to 
their  friends.  Even  in  the  most  ancient  timeB 
the  enjoyment  of  wine  was  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  sources  of  pleasure,  and  hence  Musaeus 
and  his  son  supposed  that  the  just  passed  their 
time  in  Hades  in  a  state  of  perpetual  intoxication, 
as  a  reward  of  their  virtue  (4y^0'<^c>^<  ircU\i<rroir 
itp€riis  fiurBhtf  /A^6iyy  td^ptoy.  Plat  Ltff,  ii.  p.  363, 
Ci  d.).    It  would  appear  from  the  Symposium  of 
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PlatO)  that  eveh  the  Athenians  fxeqaently  ooa- 
cluded  their  drinking-parties  in  raUusr  a  xioioas 
manner,  and  it  was  to  guard  against  this  that  audi 
parties  were  forbidden  at  Sparta  and  in  Crete. 
(Pkt  Jlf«.p.320,a.) 

The  wine  was  almost  invariably  mixed   with 
water,  and  to  drink  it  unmixed  (iKparov}  was  coai- 
sidered  a  characteristic  of  barbarians.     (Plat  Ley. 
L  p.  637,  e.)     Zaleucus  is  said  to  have  enacted  a 
law  among  the  Locrians,  by  which  any  <»ie  wlia 
was  ill  and  drank  of  unmixed  wine  without  the 
command  of  his  physician,  was  to  be  put  to  death 
(Aelian,  V,  H.  ii.  37);  and  the  Greeks  in  geneimi 
considered  unmixed  wine  as  exceedingly  prejudicta] 
to  physical  and  mental  health.    (Athen.  iL  p.  3^ 
b.)    The  Spartans  attributed  the  insanity  of  Cleo- 
menes  to  his  indulging  in  this  pmctioe,  which  be 
learnt  from  the  Sqrthians.    (Herod.  vL  84.)    So 
universal  was  it  not  to  drink  wine  unless  mixed 
with  water,  that  the  word  otvoi  is  always  applied 
to  such  a  mixture,  and  whenever  wine  is  spoken 
of  in  connection  with  drinking,  we  are  always  to 
understand  wine  mixed  with  water,  unless  the 
word  iicpafros  is    expressly  added    {rb    xpi/ta^ 
Kcdrot  Hiceros  fier4xoy  irXcIorot,  olror  itaXav/urf 
Plut  Of^,  Prate,  20). 

The  proportion,  in  which  the  wine  and  water 
were  mixed,  naturally  differed  on  difierent  occa- 
sions. To  xnake  a  mixture  of  even  half  wine  and 
half  water  (fcror  tcr^)  was  considered  injurioas 
(Athen.  /.  c),  and  generally  there  was  a  raoch 
greater  quantity  of  water  than  of  wine.  It  appears 
from  Plutarch  (JSymp.  iii.  9),  Athenaens  (x.p.426X 
and  Eustathius  {adOdLix.  209.  p.  1 624),  that  the 
most  common  jHToportions  were  3  :  1,  or  2  :  1,  or 
8  :  2.  Hesiod  {Op,  596)  recommends  the  first  of 
these. 

The  wine  was  mixed  either  with  warm  w  cold 
water:  the  former,  which  corresponded  to  the  Oidiia 
or  Calda  of  the  Romans  [Calida],  was  by  fer  the 
less  common.  On  the  contraxy,  it  was  endeavoured 
to  obtain  the  water  as  cool  as  possible,  and  for  this 
purpose  both  snow  and  ice  woe  frequently  em- 
ployed. [P0YCTBR.]  Honey  was  sometimes  pat 
in  the  wine  (Athen.  i.  p.  32,  a.),  and  also  spices 
(Id.  p.  31,  e.)  :  in  the  latter  case  it  received  the 
name  of  rpij^ux^  and  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
the  writers  of  the  New  Comedy.  (Pollux,  vL  13.) 
Other  ingredients  were  also  occasionally  i^ded. 

The  mixture  was  made  in  a  large  vend  caOed 
the  Kparfip  [Cratrr],  from  which  it  was  oon> 
veyed  into  the  drinking-cups  by  means  of  olmox^ 
or  K^aOoL  [CTATHUa]  The  cups  usually  en>- 
ployed  were  the  KdA.(|,  ^idAi},  fcapx^o-uw,  and 
KMapos,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  sqwrate 
articles.  The  ^vr^y,  or  drinking-horn,  was  also 
very  commonly  used.  We  find  several  craten  on 
vases  representing  drinking  scenes.  (See  for  ex- 
ample Mut,  Borhon.  vol.  v.  1 61.) 

The  guests  at  a  Symposium  reclined  on  coaches 
and  were  crowned  with  garlands  of  Bowers,  as  is 
explained  under  Oobna.  A  master  of  the  revtds 
(ipXonf  r^s  ir<$<r€Mr,  ffVfKwwriapxos  orfiafftXt^)  was 
usually  chosen  to  conduct  the  Symposium  («vu8cr)w- 
yuy  avfvitSatw,  Plat  L^ig.  L  p.  641,  a.  bu),  wiuee 
commands  the  whole  company  had  to  obey,  and 
who  regulated  the  whole  order  of  the  oiiertain- 
ment,  proposed  the  amusements,  &c.  The  same 
practice  prevailed  among  the  Romans,  and  their 
Symposiareh  was  called  the  Magitter  or  Rm  Ca^ 
VMM,  or  the  AfhUer  BUtendi,    The  dioioe 
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gsDcnllj  detenulusd  b;  (ha  throwing  of  A)BBga]i 
or  Till  i  but  we  find  in  Plato  (^»ip.  p.  218,  e.) 
AldluBdei  anutitDting  hinu^  Sympoaianh.  Xlui 
papomoQ  in  which  the  wins  and  water  wen 
mixed  wai  fixed  by  turn,  ud  alio  bow  moch  each 
of  ths  oompanT  wai  to  drink.  The  lemnti 
(iitrox^i  and  ohfrtpcl  dtpdrtipTu),  njoally  joimg 
■lavea,  who  bad  to  mix  the  wine  md  preient  it  to 
the  company,  were  alao  under  bis  ordetii  \  bat  if 
there  waa  no  Sympoiieich,  the  company  called  lor 
the  wine  juit  ai  thi^  pleaied.  (Xen.  Symp.  ii.  27.) 

Bafcre  the  drinking  tsminenced,  it  wa*  agreed 
upon  in  whet  way  they  ihonld  drink  (Plat.  Symp. 
p.I7G,a.  b.),  for  it  wai  not  nmally  left  to  the 
option  of  each  of  the  company  to  drink  m»  much  or 
aa  little  at  he  pleased,  hot  he  waa  compelled  to 
take  whaterer  the  Sjmpouarcb  might  onier.  At 
AtheoB  they  nanallj  began  diinking  ont  of  nnall 
rape  (/iirinawiiriipia,  Athen.  i,  p.i31,o.),  but  ai 
the  entertaimnent  went  on,  larger  onea  were  intro' 
dnced.  (Diog.  Laert.  i.  104.)  In  the  Sympotimn 
of  Plato  (pp.  313,  2U}  Alcihiadea  and  Soeratea 
each  empty  an  inmieiue  cop,  containing  eight  co- 
tylae,  or  nearly  fonr  Engliah  pmta  ;  and  frequently 
iUch  eupa  were  emptied  at  one  drangfat  (Avmorl 
lthen.tp.431,b.j 
1.  'A/uiirrl), 

Tbs  cnpi  were  alwaya  carried  round  from  right 
to  left  (M  Bituf),  and  the  tame  order  waa  ob- 
■erred  in  the  eonreraation  and  in  a'trylhing  that 
took  place  in  the  entertainment  (^1  f  rfftt  Biorft^jr, 
Plat.  Rep.  It.  p.  420,  e.,  ^1  !({<&  \iyor  tSitJr, 
Srmp.^i\i,h. ;  Athen.  iLp.4G3,e.).  The  com- 
pany fnqoenlly  drank  to  the  health  of  one  another 
{fparinw  4iJion)o'iar,  Lncian,  OaJL  IS  ;  Athen. 
xi.  p.  498,  d.),  and  each  did  tt  eipecially  to  the  one 
h>  whom  he  handed  the  nine  cnp.  Thia  aeema  to 
faaTe  been  the  cutom,  which  Cicero  allndea  ti^ 
when  he  apeak*  of  "drinking  after  the  Greek 
faahion."  (Orata)  mon  Mien,  Verr.  i.  20  ;  com- 
pare TbB.  L  40,  Oroaa  is  amnnu  aofaat  nanu- 
•ont,  eta  jxiaium  Iradituri  nbt) 

Mmic  and  dancing  were  osually  intiT>duced,  aa 
already  atated,  at  Sympoiia,  and  we  find  few  re- 
preaeotationi  of  each  acenei  in  ancient  Taaea  with- 
out the  preaence  of  female  phiyera  on  the  fiate  Rod 
the  dthara.  Plato,  indeed,  decidedly  objecta  to 
tiieir  presence,  and  maintuna  that  it  ia  only  men 
incapable  of  amuaing  themieliea  by  lational  eon- 
Tervttian,  that  haTe  recoune  to  auch  meana  of  ta- 
joyment  {PnHag.  p.a47,ll.d^  5y»9>.  p.  178,0.)  ; 
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bnt  thia  laya  nothing  againat  the  genenJ  piactic^ 
and  Xenophon  in  hii  Sjmptninm  lepreaenla  So- 
oatea  mighty  pleased  with  the  mimetic  dancing 
and  other  feali  performed  on  that  occaiion.  Ths 
female  dincen  and  the  plajera  on  the  flats  and 
the  cithara  were  frequently  introduced  at  the 
'Sympoaia  of  young  men  for  another  puipoae,  and 
were  oftsntima  actually  halfm  [HsTaiBAa], 
ai  we  aee  clearly  lepresentsd  on  many  andent  laaea. 
(See  for  example  Sfio.  Borhoa.  tdL  t.  t.  61.)  Ra- 
apecting  tbe  different  kinda  of  dancea  performed  at 
Symposia,  see  Saltatio. 

Repreaentationa  of  Sympoaia  are  very  common 
on  ancient  Tniea.  Two  gneata  ninally  reclined  on 
each  conch  (icAln)),  aa  i>  expluned  on  p.  30£,  and 
illuatraled  by  the  following  cat  from  one  of  Sir  W. 
Hamilton^i  Taaes^  where  the  couch  on  the  right 
hand  containa  two  pemona,  and  that  on  the  left  is 
represented  with  only  one,  which  does  not  appeni 
to  hare  been  the  uaiud  practice.  The  gneats  wear 
garhmda  of  flowera,  and  the  two  who  are  reclining 
on  the  same  ooueh  hold  a  f  idXi)  each  in  the  right 


Sometimea  there  were  four  or  fire  persona  oil 
one  conch,  a*  in  the  following  woodcat,  taken 
&om  Millin  (flaiafarei  de  Feubj  AttXiqnett  vol.  IL 
pL  58).  Three  young  and  two  older  men  are  re- 
clining on  a  couch  (tXim),  with  their  left  arma 
reiting  on  striped  pillovi  {rpoaKt^iiXma  or  ihrwy- 
ffitnci).  Before  tbe  coach  are  two  tables.  Three 
of  the  men  are  holding  a  talu  or  x^Ajj  tuapended 
by  one  of  the  handle*  to  the  foie-finger,  At  foarth 
holds  a  f  iJai),  and  the  fifth  a  f  uUi)  in  one  hand 
and  a  pirrir  in  the  other.  [CAin ;  PSULA  i 
Rbttoh.]     In  the  middle  Cmo*  ia  bcatii^  th* 
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RfCSpecUng  the  games  and  amiuemento  by  which 
the  Symposia  were  enlivened,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
say  mnch  here,  as  roost  of  them  are  described  in 
separate  articles  in  this  work.  Enigmas  or  riddles 
{cuyiyfxara  or  jfHifMn)  were  among  the  roost  nsual 
and  fiivoorite  modes  of  diversion.  [Aknigma.] 
The  Cottabos  was  also  another  favourite  game  at 
Symposia,  and  was  played  at  in  various  ways. 
[Cottabos.]  The  other  games  at  Symposia,  which 
require  mention,  are,  the  iurrpaytt\urfJL6s  and  Kvieta, 
explained  under  Tali  and  Txssbrak,  the  xcrrc^ 
spoken  of  under  Latrunguli,  and  the  x<>^'C"^M^^* 
The  latter  consisted  in  turning  round  a  piece  of 
money  placed  upright  on  its  edges,  and  causing 
it  suddenly  to  stop  while  moving  by  placing  a 
finger  on  its  top.  (Pollux,  ix.  118  ;  Eustath.  ad 
Jl,  xiv.  291,  p.  986.) 

A  drinking-party  among  the  Romans  was  some- 
times called  Conmvium^  but  the  word  Comistatio 
more  nearly  corresponds  to  the  Greek  trvfurSa-iop, 
[CoMissATio.]  The  Romans,  however,  usually 
drank  during  tiieir  dinner  (poena),  which  they  fre- 
quently prolonged  during  many  hours  in  the  later 
times  of  the  republic  and  under  the  empire.  Their 
customs  connected  with  drinking  differed  little 
from  those  of  the  Greeks,  and  have  been  incident- 
ally noticed  above. 

The  preceding  account  has  been  mainly  com- 
posed from  Becker^  Charikles  (vol.  i.  p.  45i,  &c.) 
and  OaUua  (voL  ii.  p.  235,  &c.),  where  the  sub- 
ject is  treated  at  length. 

SYNALLAGMA    ((ruy^UAoy/Mi).     [Symbo- 

LABON.] 

SyNDICUS  {ifiwliKOi\  an  advocate^  is  fre- 
quently used  as  synonymous  with  the  word  mtrh- 
yoposy  to  denote  any  one  who  pleads  the  cause  of 
another,  whether  in  a  court  of  justice  or  elsewhere. 
SurSucciV  also  is  used  indifferently  with  vvyriyoptiy 
or  (rwayvyiC^aQat,  (Andoc  de  MysL  19,  ed. 
Steph. ;  Demosth.  e.  Ariatocr.  689,  o.  Zenoth.  885, 
c^Stqih,  1127.)  Thus,  the  five  public  advocates, 
who  were  appointed  to  defend  the  ancient  laws 
before  the  Court  of  Heliasts,  when  an  amendment 
or  a  new  law  in  abrogation  thereof  was  proposed, 
are  called  both  ff{tvZiKot  and  avyhyopoL  As  to 
them,  see  Nomothbtbs  and  also  Schomann,  de 
Comii,  p.  255,  Ani.  Jur.  PuU,  Gr.  p.  228.  The 
name  of  aMiKoi  seems  to  have  been  peculiarly 
applied  to  those  orators  who  were  sent  by  the  state 
to  plead  the  cause  of  their  countrymen  before  a 
foreign  tribunal.  Aeschines,  for  example,  was  ap- 
pointed to  plead  before  the  Amphictyonic  council 
on  the  subject  of  the  Delian  temple  ;  but  a  certain 
discovery  having  been  made  not  very  creditable  to 
his  patriotism,  Uie  court  of  Areiopaffus  took  upon 
themselves  to  remove  him,  and  appomt  Hyperides 
in  his  stead.  (Demosth.  de  Coron.  271,  272.) 
These  extraordinary  advocates  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  Pylagome,  or  ordinary  Am- 
phictyonic deputies.  (Schomann,  ds  ComU,  p.  321, 
Ani.  Jttr,  PttbL  Or,  p.  257.)  There  were  other 
a^HiKoij  who  acted  rather  as  magistrates  or  judges 
than  as  advocates,  though  they  probably  derived 
their  name  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
appointed  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  state. 
Th^e  were  extraordinary  functionaries,  created 
from  time  to  time,  to  exercise  a  jurisdiction  in  dis- 
putes concerning  confiscated  property ;  as  when, 
for  instance,  an  information  was  laid  against  a  man 
for  having  in  his  possession  the  goods  of  a  con- 
demned criminal,  or  which  were  liable  to  be  seiaed 
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in  execution  on  behalf  of  the  state  ;  or  wIica  the 
goods  of  a  convict  having  been  confiscated,  a  daim 
was  made  by  a  mortgagee,  or  other  creditor  havii^ 
a  lien  thereupon,  to  have  his  debt  satisfied  <mt  i^ 
the  proceeds.  Such  a  daim  was  called  4y€wi<rKnfA^da^ 
and  to  prosecute  it  iy^wurtcfi^airBai.  (Harpoc  and 
Suidas,  s.  o.)  Gn  this  subject  the  reader  is  refened 
to  the  speech^  of  Lysias  de  PwU,  Pecxm^  de  Sic 
Fratr,  Pecvuuy  de  AriUoph,  PecuH,^  and  more  espe>- 
cially  pp.  149,  151,  154,  ed.  Steph.     The  first  9^ 
pointment  of  these  judicial  irivhtKoi  took  place  after 
the  expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants ;  and  one  of  their 
duties  appears  to  have  been  to  receive  infonnatsoi» 
ftom  Uie  ^itXapx"*^  against  those  persons  who  had 
served  in  the  cavalry  during  the  inteircgnun,  and 
who  by  a  special  decree  of  the  people  w^e  ordered 
to  restore  to  the  treasury  all  the  pay  which  tbcr 
had  received  fi>r  that  service.     (Lysiaa,  pro  Mqm- 
Hih,  146,  ed.  Steph.)     See  Synbgorus  ;  Haipor. 
9,v,^Mucoti   Meier,  AtL  Proe,  p.  110;Schd> 
mann,  de  ChmiL  p.  316.  [a  R.  K.J 

SYNEDRI  (o^cSpoi),  a  name  given  to  the 
members  of  any  council,  or  any  body  of  men  who 
sat  together  to  consult  or  deliberate.  The  congresi 
of  Greeks  at  Salamis  is  called  <rw4Bpuy.  {H&od. 
viiL  75,  79.)  Frequent  reference  is  made  to  the 
general  assembly  of  the  Greeks,  rh  icmrhw  ri» 
EWiiywp  trwfipiovy  at  Corinth,  Th^moprlae,  «r 
elsewhere.  (Aesch.  e.  CUsiph.  62,  ed.  Steph. ; 
Demosth.  Hcpl  rSnf  irp^f  'AA^{ay3/N>v,  215.)  Whai 
the  new  alliance  of  the  Athenians  was  formed  after 
&  a  377,  upon  fidrer  and  more  equitable  prindpies 
than  the  former,  the  several  states  who  were  in- 
cluded therein  were  expressly  declared  to  be  inde- 
pendent, and  a  congress  was  held  at  Athena,  to 
which  each  of  the  aUied  states  sent  representativt^ 
The  congress  was  called  aw49pioy,  and  the  depu- 
ties o'^rcSpoi,  and  the  sums  fiimished  by  the  allies 
avyTd(€is,  in  order  to  avoid  the  old  and  hateful 
name  of  ^pos  or  tribute.  (Harpoctat.  s.  v./  PlutJW. 
15.)  Many  allusions  to  this  new  league  are  made 
by  the  orators,  especially  Isooates,  who  strongly 
urges  his  countrymen  to  adhere  to  Uie  principle  on 
which  the  league  was  fonned,  and  renounce  all 
attempt  to  re-establish  tlieir  old  supremacy.  {De 
Pace,  165,  ed.  Steph.)  Perhaps  the  aw^pot  men- 
tioned in  the  oath  of  the  Aucaffral  are  the  Athenian 
members  of  this  congress.  (Schomann,  AtL  Proe, 
130.)  For  fiirther  information  on  the  subject  of 
this  confederacy,  see  Sch&roann,  Aai.Jur.PM,  Gr. 
p.  434  ;  Bockh,  PubL  Boon,  of  Athene^  p.  41&,  2d 
ed. ;  Thiriwall,  HiM,  of  Greece^  vol  ▼.  pp.  42,  203. 

The  name  of  <nfv4Bpto¥  was  given  at  Athois  to 
any  magisterial  or  official  body,  as  to  the  court  d 
Areiopagus  (Aesch.  c  T\marcL  13  ;  Dinarch.  c 
Demosth,  91,  ed.  Steph.) ;  or  to  the  place  vHmr 
they  transacted  business,  their  board  or  councfl- 
room.  (Isocrat  Utpi  *Am96e'€mSj  318,  ed.  Steph.; 
Demosth.  c  Theoer,  1324.)  [C.  R.  K.] 

SYNEGG'RICON    (innnryopuc6w).      [Svn*. 

00RU&] 

SYNE'GGRUS  (crw^Topoi),  may  be  trans- 
lated an  advocate  or  counsel,  though  such  transU* 
tion  will  convey  to  the  English  reado*  a  more 
comprehensive  meaning  than  the  Greek  wtsd 
strictly  bean. 

Aooording  to  the  ancient  practice  of  the  Athentsn 
law,  parties  to  an  action  were  obliged  to  conduct 
their  own  causes  without  assistance :  but  on  the 
increase  of  litigation  the  sciences  of  hiw  and  riicto- 
ric  began  to  nnJEbld  themselves  ;  and  men,  who  bad 
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paid  no  attention  to  these,  were  unable  to  compete 
vritb  more  experienced  opponents.  To  consult  a 
friend  before  bringing  an  action,  or  about  the  best 
means  of  preparing  a  defence,  were  obvious  expe- 
dients. It  was  but  another  step  to  have  a  speech 
prepared  bj  such  friend  out  of  court,  to  be  delivered 
by  the  party  himself  when  the  cause  was  brought 
to  trial.  A  class  of  persons  thus  sprang  up,  some* 
what  in  the  nature  of  chamber  counsel,  who  re- 
ceived money  for  writing  speeches  and  giving  1^1 
advice  to  those  who  consulted  them.  Of  this  class 
Antiphon  was  the  first  who  acquired  any  celebrity. 
Lysias,  Isaeus,  and  Isocrates  obtained  considerable 
incomes  by  speech- writing.  Demosthenes  followed 
the  same  profession  for  some  tune,  until  his  engage- 
ments in  public  business  forced  him  to  relinquish 
iU  (Dem.  a.  Zenoth.  890.)  These  persons  were 
called  not  trvrfiyopoi,  but  Koycypd^i,  a  name  ap- 
plied to  Demosthenes  reproachfully  by  his  rival, 
who  accuses  him  also  of  betraying  his  clients  by 
showing  the  speeches  which  he  had  written  to  the 
adversary.  (Aesch.  e.  CSftenp^  78,  c  Timarck.  Id, 
ed.  Steph.)  [Looooraphl]  Still,  whatever  as- 
sistance the  party  might  have  received  out  of 
court,  the  law  which  compelled  him  to  appear  in 
person  at  the  trial,  remained  in  force  ;  although 
the  prohibition  to  speak  by  counsel  was  so  far  re- 
laxed, that  if  the  party  was  labouring  under  illness, 
or  through  any  physical  or  mental  debility  was  un- 
able to  conduct  his  own  cause  without  manifest 
disadvantage,  he  might  (by  permission  of  the  court) 
procure  a  rebition  or  finend  to  speak  for  him. 
Thus,  when  Miltiades  was  impeached  for  treason, 
and  by  reason  of  a  gangrene  in  his  hip  was  unable 
to  plead  his  own  cause,  he  was  brought  on  a  litter 
into  court,  and  his  brother  Tisagoras  addressed  the 
people  on  his  behal£  So,  when  Isocrates  was  ill, 
his  son  Aphareus  spoke  for  him  in  the  cause  about 
the  hn-lBoffis,  And  in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes 
against  Leochares  we  see  (p.  1081)  that  the  son 
conducts  hia  £Either*s  cause.  As  a  general  rule,  the 
party  was  expected  to  address  the  court  himself ; 
for  the  judges  liked  to  form  an  opinion  of  him 
from  his  voice,  look,  and  demeanour  ;  and  therefore 
if  a  man  distrusted  his  own  ability,  he  would  open 
the  case  himself  by  a  short  speech,  and  then  ask 
permission  for  his  friend  to  come  forward.  (De- 
mosth.  &  Pik>rm.  922.  c  iVeocr.  1349.)  This  was 
seldom  refused  ;  and  in  the  time  of  the  orators  the 
practice  was  so  well  established,  that  the  principal 
speeches  in  the  cause  were  not  unfreqnently  made 
by  the  advocate.  The  defences  by  Demosthenes 
of  Ctesiphon  against  Aeschines,  and  of  Phanus 
{^inst  Aphobus,  may  be  cited  as  examples.  In 
both  of  these  it  will  be  seen  that  Demosthenes 
was  as  much  interested  as  the  defendants  them- 
selves ;  and  it  is  further  to  be  observed,  that  the 
advocate  was  looked  upon  with  more  favour  on  this 
very  account ;  for  as  no  fees  were  allowed  to  be 
taken,  a  speaker  was  regarded  with  suspicion  who 
had  no  apparent  motive  for  undertaking  the  ouise 
of  another  person.  Hence  we  find  in  most  of  the 
vwniyopiKoi  \Ayot^  that  the  speaker  avows  what 
his  motives  are  ;  as  for  instance,  that  he  is  con- 
nected by  blood  or  friendship  with  the  one  party, 
or  at  enmity  with  the  other,  or  that  he  has  a  stake 
in  the  matter  at  issue  between  them.  (See  the 
opening  of  the  speeches  of  Isaeus,  tU  Nioost.  her, 
and  de  PhUoct.  her.  ;  Isocrates  e,  Euthyu.  and  De- 
mosthenes a  Andrat,)  In  the  cause  against  Leo- 
shares  above  cited  it  is  evident  that  the  son  liad 
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an  equal  interest  with  his  fiither  in  pireserving  the 
inheritance,  and  therefore  he  would  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  a  party.  The  law  which  pro- 
hibited the  advocate  from  taking  fees,  imder  peril 
of  a  ypa^  before  the  Thesmothetae  (Demosth. 
c  SUph,  1 1 37),  made  no  provision  (and  perhaps  it 
was  impossible  to  make  an  eifective  provision) 
against  an  influence  of  a  more  pernicious  kind,  vis. 
that  of  political  association,  which  induced  men  to 
support  tiie  members  of  their  club  or  party  without 
the  least  regard  for  the  right  or  justice  of  the  case. 
Hence  the  frequent  allusions  by  the  orators  to  the 
ipyturriipia  ovKo^HurrAtf,  ftox'^fwv  iofBpdnruy  trw- 
ttrniK^TttPy  irofMHTKCv^s  \&ytev,  fjuaprifwvy  <nfytt- 
fun&y,  fdl  which  expressions  have  reference  to  that 
system  of  confederation  at  Athens,  by  which  indi- 
viduals endeavoured  to  influence  and  control  the 
courts  of  justice.  (See  Erani  ;  Syoophantbs  ; 
Reiske,  Index  in  Orat.AU,  «.  r.  *Efryairrfiptov  and 
wapoffKwti,)  That  friends  were  often  requested  to 
plcttd,  not  on  account  of  any  incapacity  in  the 
party,  but  in  order  that  by  their  presence  they 
might  exert  an  influence  on  the  bench,  is  evident 
from  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  oraton.  In  some 
cases  this  might  be  a  perfectly  legitimate  course,  as 
where  a  defendant  charged  with  some  serious  crime 
called  a  man  of  high  reputation  to  speak  in  his  be- 
half^ and  pledge  himself  thereby  that  he  believed 
the  charge  was  groundless.  With  such  view  Aes- 
chines, on  his  trial  for  misconduct  in  the  embassy, 
prayed  the  aid  of  Eubulns  and  Phocion,  the  latter 
of  whom  he  had  previously  called  as  a  witness. 
(Aesch.  de  FdU.  Leg.  51,  52,  ed.  Steph.) 

On  criminal  trials  the  practice  with  respect  to 
advocates  was  mach  the  same  as  in  civil  actions; 
only  that  it  seems  to  have  been  more  common  to 
have  several  speakers  on  the  part  of  the  {Hnosecu- 
tion  ;  and  in  causes  of  importance,  wherein  the 
state  was  materially  interested,  more  especially  in 
those  which  were  brought  before  the  court  upon  an 
eitf-oTycXfo,  it  was  usual  to  appoint  public  advo- 
cates (called  (TwrtrifOfioij  ciipZucoi,  or  Kvrifyopot)  to 
manage  the  prosecution.  Thus,  Pericles  was  ap- 
pointed, not  at  his  own  desire,  to  assist  in  the  im- 
peachment of  Cimon.  (PlxiL  Ferid.  \0.)  Pnblie 
prosecutors  were  chosen  by  the  people  to  bring  to 
trial  Demosthenes,  Aristogiton,  and  others  charged 
with  having  received  bribes  from  Harpalus.  (Di- 
narch.  e.  Ihmosth.  90,  96,  ed«  Steph.)  In  ordinary 
cases  however  the  accuser  or  prosecutor  (lear^opos) 
was  a  distinct  person  from  the  trvyiiyoposy  who  act- 
ed only  as  auxiliary  to  him.  It  might  be,  indeed, 
that  the  crwiryopos  performed  the  most  important 
part  at  the  trial,  as  Anytus  and  Lycon  are  said  to 
have  done  on  the  trial  of  Socrates,  wherein  Melitus 
was  prosecutor  ;  or  it  might  be  that  he  performed 
a  subordinate  part,  making  only  a  short  speech  in 
support  of  the  prosecution,  like  those  of  Lysias 
against  Epicrates,  Ergodes,  and  Philocrates,  which 
are  called  iwUioyou  But  however  this  might  be, 
he  was  in  point  of  law  an  auxiliary  only,  and  was 
neither  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  reward  (if  any) 
given  by  the  law  to  a  successful  accuser,  nor  liable, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  a  penalty  of  a  thousand 
drachms,  or  the  itrifxia  consequent  upon  a  fiulure 
to  get  a  fifth  part  of  the  votes.  Here  we  must  dis- 
tinguish between  an  advocate  and  a  joint  prosecu- 
tor. The  latter  stood  precisely  in  the  same  situa- 
tion as  his  colleague,  just  as  a  co-plaintiff  in  a  civil 
action.  The  names  of  both  would  appear  in  the 
bill  (fyicAi}/M),  both  would  attend  the  hfditpia'ts 
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and  woald  in  short  have  the  same  right!  and  liabi- 
lities ;  the  elder  of  the  two  only  having  priority  in 
certain  matters  of  form,  such  as  the  wpvroXoyia, 
(Aigam.  Or.  Dem.  c,  Androi.  692.)  In  the  pro- 
cee£ng  against  the  law  of  Leptines  there  were  two 
prosecators,  Aphepsbn  and  Ctesippns  the  son  of 
Chabrias ;  each  addressed  the  court,  Aphepsion 
first,  as  being  the  elder ;  each  had  his  aiYocatfli» 
the  one  Phonnio,  the  other  Demosthenes,  who  teOf 
us  in  the  exordium  that  he  had  undertaken  to 
speaJ!:,  partly  from  a  conviction  of  the  impolicy  of 
the  law,  and  partly  to  oblige  the  son  of  Chabnas^ 
who  would  have  been  deprived  of  certain  privileges 
inherited  from  his  fiuher,  if  the  kw  had  taken  ef- 
fect.   (SeeAigum.  45a) 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  law  which  limited 
the  number  of  persons  who  might  appear  as  advo- 
cates, either  in  public  or  private  causes.  There 
was  however  this  practical  limitation,  that  as  the 
time  allowed  for  speaking  to  either  party  was  mea- 
sured by  the  depsydia,  if  either  chose  to  em- 
ploy a  friend  to  speak  finr  him,  he  subtracted  so 
much  from  the  length  of  his  own  speech  as  he 
meant  to  leave  for  that  of  his  friend,  and  the  whole 
time  allowed  was  precisely  the  same^  whatever  the 
numb^  of  persons  who  spoke  on  one  side.  Both 
parties  were  usually  allowed  to  make  two  speeches, 
the  plaintiff  beginnings  the  defendant  followiilg, 
then  the  plaintiff  leplying,  and  lastly  the  defendant 
again.  These  are  often  called  \Ayot  wp&rtpoi  and 
fhrrtpoi  respectively,  but  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  (TWTfyofUu  or  itvTtpoKayUu^  which  might, 
and  usually  did,  immediately  follow  the  speech  of 
the  party  in  whose  fovour  they  were  made^  though 
as  a  matter  of  arrangement  it  might  be  convenient 
sometimes  to  reserve  the  speech  of  the  advocate  for 
the  reply,  in  which  case  the  trunryopuchs  \Ayos  and 
the  tffrtpos  TiAyos  would  be  the  same.  (SchOmann, 
AU,  Proc,  pp.  707—712,  715  ;  Platner,  Proo.  md 
Klag,  voLL  p.  91.) 

With  respect  to  the  custom  of  producing  friends 
to  speak  in  mitigation  of  damages  or  punishment, 
see  TiMEicA.  As  to  the  public  advocates  ap- 
pointed to  defend  the  old  laws  before  the  Court  of 
Heliasts,  see  Stndicus,  Nomothbtxs. 

The  fee  of  a  drachm  {rh  <nnnrfopiK6v)  mentioned 
by  Aristophanes  {Ve^pa^  691)  was  probably  the 
sum  paid  to  the  public  advocate  whenever  he  was 
employed  on  behalf  of  the  state.  It  has  been 
shown  clearly  by  SchSmann,  that  Petit  was  wrong 
in  supposing  that  the  orators  or  statesmen  who 
spoke  in  the  assembly  are  called  aw^iyopot.  They 
are  always  distinguished  by  the  title  of  p^opts  or 
Siffi^^Topoi,  or  if  they  possessed  much  influence  with 
the  people,  Ihifiayaryot :  and  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  they  constituted  a  distinct  class  of 
persons,  inasmuch  as  any  Athenian  dtisen  was  at 
liberQr  to  address  the  assembly  when  he  pleased  ; 
though^  as  it  was  found  in  praeU»  that  the  posses- 
sion of  the  firuuL  was  confined  to  a  few  posons  who 
were  best  fitted  for  it  by  their  talent  and  experi- 
ence, such  persons  acquired  the  title  of  j^opci ,  &c. 
{De  CkmU.  pp.  107— -109,  210.)  There  appean 
however  to  have  been  (at  least  at  one  period)  a 
r^ular  appointment  of  wrhyopoij  ten  in  number, 
with  whom  the  Scholiast  on  Anstophanes  (2.  cJ) 
confounded  the  ^op€s  or  orators.  For  what  pur- 
pose such  ten  ewityopoi  were  appointed,  is  a  matter 
about  which  we  have  no  certain  information.  Some 
think  they  were  officers  connected  with  the  board 
of  SomtatoBS  who  audited  magistrates^  accounts. 


Aristotle  (PoliLyL  8)  says  the 
magistrates  rendered  their  accounts  were  called  ia 
some  of  the  Greek  states  ciiffvyoi,  in  others  Kaytarmi^ 
in  othen  avy^yopoi  or  ^crcwrol,  and  the  an Aor 
of  the  Lexicon  Rhetorioom,  published  by  Brtrko 
(Aneed,  I  301),    says  that  the  Syncgoci  wen 
iipX"*"^^*  jcXifpsrrol    ol  iScf^^owf  roSr   Xirywtmt 
wp6s  ria  ^hoipuM.   But  what  sort  of  asmstaaee  did 
they  render?    Is  it  not  probable  that  thej  per- 
formed the  duty  which  their  name  importa,   tb. 
that  of  prosecuting  such  magistrates  as,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  Logistae,  had  rendered  aannsHlisfiii,  111  J 
account?     Any  individual,  indeed,  might  psefer 
charges  against  a  magistrate  when  the  time  iar 
rendering  his  account  had  arrived  ;  but  the  p>xM»> 
cation  by  a  avplryopof  would  be  an   er  qfiem 
proceeding,  such  as  the  Logisfcae  were  boimd  to 
institute,  if  they  had  any  reason  to  snspect  the 
accounting  par^  of  malvenation  or  miacoiidncL 
If  this  conjecture  be  well-founded,  it  is  not 
sonable  to  suppose  that  these  ten  gvit^yopai 
no  other  than  the  public  advocates  who  wen 
ployed  to  conduct  state  prosecntums  of  a  dibent 
kind.    They  might  be  appointed  annually,  ^ther 
by  lot  or  by  election  (aorarding  to  Horpocratson, 
8,  r.  Sur^yopof).     Their  duties  woald  be  osdy 
occasional,  and  they  would  receive  a  drachm  as 
their  fee  whenever  they  were  employed.     BlKkh\ 
conjectura,  that  they  received  a  drachm  a  day  for 
every  day  of  business,  is  without  much  foiind^ 
tion.  [a  IL  K.] 

SYNGENEIA  (ovyT^ia).  [HBua,pL595, 
b.] 

S  YNGRAPHE  (<rvyypap^%  signifies  a  written 
contract ;  whereas  crvv9^in}  and  ffvitMKaju»  do  not 
necessarily  import  that  the  contract  is  in  writixig ; 
and  biulkorfin  is,  strictly  speaking,  a  verbal  agree- 
ment Pollux  explains  the  word,  iriwO^ni  ty- 
ypeupoSy  bfiohoyla  iyypeupos  (viii  140). 

At  Athens  important  contracts  were  usually  re- 
duced to  writing  ;  such  as  leases  (juiM«r&s\  loans 
of  money,  and  all  exeoitory  agreements,  whoe  c»- 
tain  conditions  were  to  be  peribrmed.  The  rent, 
the  rate  of  interest,  with  other  conditiona,  and  alse 
the  penalties  for  breach  of  contract  (  #mr£/ua  rk  Ik 
liis  avyypa^s)  were  particularly  mentioned.  The 
names  of  the  witnesses  and  the  sureties  (if  any) 
were  specified.  The  whole  was  contained  in  a 
little  tablet  of  wax  or  wood  (/Bi^Afoi^or  Tpcy^tarmr, 
sometimes  double,  6(irrvxo''),  which  was  sealed, 
and  deposited  with  some  third  poscm,  matoally 
agreed  on  between  the  parties.  (Isocrat  JVaptz, 
862,  ed.  Steph. ;  Demos,  e.  Apat.  903,  904,  e. 
Dior^wod.  1283.)  An  example  of  a  contract  en  a 
bottomry  loan  {vaanu^  ovyypa^)  will  be  feond 
in  Demosth.  e.  LaoriL  926,  where  the  tenaa  are 
carefully  drawn  up,  and  there  is  a  dedaiation  at 
the  end,  icvpM^cpor  Bk  wtpi  ro^tnf  iXXh  pe^fik^ 
cTmu  rifs  ovyypa^Sy  **  which  agreement  shall  be 
valid,  anything  to  the  contrary  notwithstandizig.** 

Anything  might  form  the  subject  of  a  written 
contract  —  a  release  (K^co-ts),  a  settlement  of  dis- 
putes (SidAiMTit),  the  giving  up  of  a  slave  to  be  ex- 
amined by  torture,  or  any  other  accepted  challenge 
(wf>6K\ii<ris) ;  in  short,  any  matter  whevein  the 
contracting  parties  thought  it  safer  to  have  deco- 
mentary  evidence  of  the  terms.  'Eie8»Mra<  fe- 
Upleufxa  Korii  avyypa^p  is,  to  give  an  order  fiar 
the  making  of  a  statue  of  certain  dimensions,  of  a 
certain  fiishion,  at  a  certain  price,  &&,  aa  specified 
in  the  agreement    (DemosUL  de  Cfor.  36flL)    Ifo 
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particular  fonu  of  words  was  neceuary  to  make  the 
iiutnunent  valid  in  point  of  law,  the  sole  object 
being  to  furnish  good  eWdence  of  the  parties*  in- 
tention. The  agreement  itself  was  valid  without 
any  writing  ;  a^  would  form  the  ground  of  an  ao- 
tion  against  the  party  who  broke  it,  if  it  could  be 
sufficiently  proveid.  Hence  it  was  the  practice  to 
have  witnesses  to  a  parol  agreement  The  law  d^ 
elaied  Hvplas  elWeu  rhs  irfWf  iiKKfikovs  SfuKoyUa^ 
hs  ttv  ipfunUn  fjMpr^fww  «ot^or«rrai.  (Demosth.  o. 
Pkamifp,  1 042,  o.  Eueiy.  et  Mms,  11 62,  &  Dionys. 
1283,  e,  Onetar.  869.)  It  seems  that  for  the  main- 
tenance of  an  ifiwopti^  iUai  it  was  necessary  to  have 
a  written  coutzact.    (Demosth.  e.  Zaulh,  882.) 

Bankers  were  persons  of  extensive  credit,  and 
had  peculiar  confidence  reposed  in  them.  >  They 
were  often  chosen  as  the  depositaries  of  agree- 
ments and  other  documents.  Money  was  put  into 
their  hands  without  any  acknowledgment,  and 
often  without  witnesses.  They  entered  ihese  and 
also  the  loans  made  by  thenuelves  to  others  in 
their  books,  making  memoranda  (trnfuHtfiara)  of 
any  important  particulars.  Such  entries  were  re- 
garded as  strong  evidence  in  courts  of  justice. 
Sureties  were  usually  required  by  them  on  making 
loans.  (Isocr.  TVapez.  869,  ed.  Steph. ;  Demosth. 
c.  Apat  894,  pro  Phorm,  950,  958,  e.  ThnotL 
1185,  c.  Phorm.  908,;  B5ckh,  PtibL  Eocm,  rf 
ilMeiM,  p.  128,  2ded.) 

IvYfpa^  denotes  an  instrument  sisned  by  both 
or  all  the  contracting  parties.  Xcipo^fMi^r  is  a 
mere  adcnowledgment  by  one  party.  ItvyYfik^^Bat 
avyypa^y  or  <rw9iiKriy  is  to  draw  up  Uie  oontnet, 
trrifiiivatrBat  to  seal  it,  inuptty  to  cancel,  ity^Kiffdw 
to  take  it  up  from  the  person  with  whom  it  was 
deposited,  for  the  purpose  of  cancelling,  when  it 
was  no  longer  of  any  use.  Titaifoffytiv^  to  break 
the  seal  clandestinely  for  some  fraudulent  purpose, 
OS  to  alter  the  terms  of  the  instrument,  or  erase  or 
destroy  some  material  part,  or  even  the  whole, 
thereof  (jurcpypd^iv  or  Bta^Stipriy),  [Stmbo- 
LAKON.]  [C.  R.  K.] 

SYNOI'KIA  (ovyoUia  or  0wotK4aia\  a  fes- 
tival celebrated  every  year  at  Athens  on  the  16th 
of  Hecatombaeon  in  honour  of  Athena.  It  was 
believed  to  have  been  instituted  by  Theseus  to 
commemorate  the  concentration  of  the  government 
of  the  various  towns  of  Attica  and  Athens. 
(Thucyd.  iii.  15  ;  Steph.  By*.  «.  v.  *A$rivai.) 
According  to  the  Scholiast  on  Aristophanes  (Pcur, 
962)  an  unbloody  sacrifice  was  on  this  day  offered 
to  the  goddess  of  peace  {(ip^vri).  This  festival, 
which  Plutarch  (Thes.  24)  calls  furolKta^  is  men- 
tioned both  by  him  and  by  Thucydides  as  still  held 
in  their  days.  (Compare  Meyer,  de  Bon.  damnoL 
p.  120.)  [L.  S.] 

SYNOI'KIA  (ffwoucla)  diffen  from  ohcia  in 
this :  that  the  latter  is  a  dwelling-house  for  a 
single  family :  the  former  adapted  to  hold  several 
fiuniUes,  a  lodging-house,  insula,  as  the  Romans 
would  say.  The  distinction  is  thus  expressed  by 
Aeschines  (c.  TimarcL  17,  ed.  Steph.):  Ihtov  fjiky 
ykp  iroXAol  fuadwrd^tvoi  fit<sv  dbcuirw  9i9\6fMvoi 
ilxovffi^  aifyoiKloM  KoXoufuv^  iwov  V  efs  4youe*t, 
oiniay. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  speculation  in  the 
building  and  letting  of  houses  at  Athens.  (Xe- 
noph.  Oecon,  iil  1.)  The  lodging-houses  were  let 
mostly  to  foreigners  who  came  to  Athens  on  busif- 
ness,  and  especially  to  the  fiiroiKot,  whom  the  law 
did  not  allow  to  acquire  real  property,  and  who  | 
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therefore  could  not  purchase  houses  of  their  own. 
(Demosth.  pro  Phorm,  946.)  As  they,  with  their 
families,  formed  a  population  of  about  45J000,  the 
number  of  wyoiKicu  must  have  been  considerable. 
Pasion,  the  banker,  had  a  lodging-house  valued  at 
100  minas.  Xenophon  recommended  that  the 
liiroiKOt.  should  be  encouraged  to  invest  their 
money  in  houses,  and  that  leave  should  be  granted 
to  the  most  respectable  to  build  and  become  house- 
pn^etors  {oucd^iJiTiaatiiyQis  iyntKrijirBaij  d$ 
Veetig,  ii.  6.)  The  Itror^Kut  laboured  under  no 
such  disability ;  for  Lysias  and  his  brother  Pole- 
maichna,  who  belong^  to  that  class,  were  the 
owners  of  three  houses.  The  value  of  houses  must 
have  varied  according  to  the  sise,  the  build,  the 
situation,  and  other  circumstances.  Those  in  the 
city  were  more  valuable  than  those  in  the  Peiraeeus 
or  the  country,  ooteierU  paribus.  Two  counting- 
houses  are  mentioned  by  Isaeus  (tls  Hagn,  her, 
88,  ed.  Steph.)  as  yieldii^  a  return  of  mther  more 
than  8^  per  cent  interest  on  the  purchase-money. 
But  this  probably  was  much  below  the  average^ 
The  summer  season  was  the  most  profitable  for 
the  letting  of  houses,  when  merchants  and  other 
visitors  flocked  to  Athens.  The  rent  was  com- 
monly paid  by  the  month.  Lodging-houses  were 
frequently  taken  on  speculation  by  persons  called 
ytsbicXiipoi  or  <rra0/ievxoi,  who  made  a  profit  by 
underletting  them,  and  sometimes  for  not  veiy 
reputable  purposes.  (Isaeos,  de  PkUocL  her,  58, 
ed.  StepL)  Hesychius  explains  th«  word  ya&K\ri' 
pos^  6  ffvyoudas  wpowrAs :  see  also  Harpocration, 
«.  V.  Some  derive  the  word  from  yai» :  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  it  was  given  as  a  sort  of  nick- 
name to  the  class,  when  they  first  sprang  up.  (See 
Stephan.  Tkesamr,  6608  ;  Reiske,  Indem  m  Or. 
AU,  I.  o.  J^wotKia :  B6ckh,  PtAL  Boon,  of  Athens^ 
pp.  65,  141,  2d  ed.)  [C.R.K.] 

SYNTAGMA  {dnrrtefiia).  [Ezsrcitub,  p. 
488,  a.] 
SYNTAXEIS  (awraifti).  [Synbdel] 
SYNTELEIA  (owr^Xeto).  [Trurabchia.] 
SYNTHE'CE  (<rwWiai|).  [Symbolaron.] 
SY'NTHESIS,  a  garment  firequently  worn  at 
dinner,  and  sometimes  also  on  other  occasions.  As 
it  was  inconvenient  to  wear  the  toga  at  table  on 
account  of  its-many  folds,  it  was  customary  to  have 
dresses  especially  appropriated  to  this  purpose, 
called  wstes  coenaioriae^  or  eoenaioria  (Mart  x.  87. 
12,  xiv.  135  ;  Petr.  21),  aecubiioria  (Petr.  30),  or 
Syntheses,  The  Synthesis  is  commonly  explained 
to  be  a  loose  kind  of  robe,  like  the  Pallium ;  but 
Becker  {GaUus^  vol.  i.  p.  37)  supposes  fxcm.  a  com* 
parison  of  a  passage  of  Dion  Cassius  (Ixiii  13) 
with  one  of  Suetonius  (iVer.  51 )  describing  the  dress 
of  Nero,  that  it  must  have  been  a  kind  of  tunic,  an 
indumentum  rather  than  an  amietus,  [Auicrus.] 
That  it  was,  however,  an  eai^  and  comfortable  kind 
of  dress,  as  we  should  say,  seems  to  be  evident 
from  its  use  at  table  above  mentioned,  and  also 
from  its  being  worn  by  all  classes  at  the  Satur- 
nalia, a  season  of  universal  relaxation  and  enjoy- 
ment (Mart  xiv.  1,  141,  vi.  24.)  More  than 
this  respecting  its  form  we  cannot  say :  it  was 
usually  dyed  with  some  colour  (Mart  ii.  46,  x. 
29),  and  was  not  white  like  the  toga. 

The  word  Synthesis  is  also  applied  to  a  set  of 
wearing  apparel  or  a  complete  wardrobe.  (Dig.  34. 
tit  3.  s.  38.)  This  use  of  the  word  agrees  better 
with  its  etymology  (orMccrtT,  avyrtdrifu)  than  tlia 
one  mentioiied  above.  (Becker,  L  e.) 
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8TRINX  (^VyCX  ^«  Pan"^  P^Ff*  ^  Fndeu 
Pipe,  wag  the  i^ipropriate  mutical  mttniment  of 
the  Arcadian  and  other  Grecian  ihepherda,  and  waa 
Rgarded  by  them  as  the  inTention  of  Pan,  their 
tatelaiy  god  (Virg.  Bme.  ii.  32,  TiiL  24),  who  waa 
iiometimea  heard  playing  upon  it  (avpliorros :  aee 
Theocrit.  L  3.  14,  16  ;  SchoL  m  loa. ;  Loqgoa,  ir. 
27),  as  they  imagined,  on  momit  Mannalni.  (Pansi 
Till  36.  §  5.)  It  waa  of  oonrse  attributed  to  Fan- 
nas,  who  was  the  same  with  Pan.  (Hor.  Cbm.  i 
17.  10.)  When  the  Roman  poets  had  occasion  to 
mention  it,  they  called  it  fistula  (Vixg.  Bme.  ii  36, 
iii.  22,  25  ;  Hor.  Oarm.  ir.  12.  10  ;  Ovid.  Met 
viil  192,  ziil  784  ;  Mart  xir.  63  ;  TibolL  i  6. 
20.)  It  was  also  varionsly  denominated  according 
to  the  materials  of  which  it  was  ooostmcted, 
whether  of  cane  (tawi  onwirftag,  Vixg.  Bme.  tl  8  ; 
Horn.  Hymn.inPama^lSi  wotfuri^  MOfduct^ Bnmck, 
AnaL  I  489),  reed  (eaiamo,  Viig.  Bme.  I  10,  iL 
34,  T.  2  ;  KdKofios^  Theocrit  yiil  24 ;  Longus, 
i.  4),  or  hemlock  (cmm/o,  Vixg*  Bme.  r.  85).  In 
genexal  seren  hollow  stems  of  these  plants  were 
fitted  together  by  means  of  wax,  baring  been  pre- 
rioDsIy  cnt  to  the  proper  lengths,  and  adjusted  so 
as  to  foxm  an  octare  (Vixg.  Bme.  ii.  32,  36) ;  bot 
sometimes  nine  were  admitted,  giring  an  cqoal 
oomber  of  notes.  (Theocrit  riii  18^22.)  Another 
refinement  in  the  constmction  of  this  instmment, 
which,  howoTer,  was  larely  {oaetised,  was  to  ar- 
range the  pipes  in  a  curre  so  as  to  fit  the  fiirm  of 
the  lip,  instead  of  arranging  them  in  a  plane. 
(Theocrit  S,  129.)  A  syrinx  of  eight  reeds  is 
shown  in  the  gem  figured  on  page  846.  The  an- 
nexed woodcut  is  taken  from  a  bas-xelief  in  the 
collection  at  Appleduroombe  in  the  Isle  of  W%ht 
(Mmi.  Wordeyanum,  pL  9.)  It  represents  Pan 
declining  at  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  which  was 
dedicated  to  him  in  the  Acropolis  at  Athena.  He 
holds  in  bis  right  hand  a  drinking-horn  [Rhtton] 
and  in  his  left  a  syrinx,  which  is  strengthened  by 
two  tiansTene  bonds. 


y^^ 


The  ancients  always  considered  the  Pan*s  Pipe 
as  a  rustic  instrument,  chiefly  used  by  those  who 
tended  flocks  and  herds  (Hom.  IL  xriii.  526 ; 
ApolL  Rhod.  I  577 ;  Dionys.  Perieg.  996 ;  Longus, 
i  2,  i.  14—16,  il  24—26)  ;  but  also  admitted  to 
regulate  the  dance.  (Hcs.^dtt  278.)  The  Ly- 
diaus,  whose  troops  marched  to  military  music, 
employed  this  together  with  other  mstruraents  for 
the  purpose.  (Herod.  1 17.)  This  instrument  was 
lim  ongm  of  the  oigan  [Hvoravla]. 

Tha  term  er6piyl  was  also  applied  to  lerels,  or 
oanow    subtemmeaa   paanges,  made  either  in 
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searching  lor  metals,  in  mining  at  Ae  siege  sf  a 
city  (Polyaen.  t.  17),  or  in  fonning  catacomba  ht 
thedcad.  (Aelian,^.il.Ti43,zrL15.)  [J.T.] 
SYRMA  {Hfifta)^  which  prepcriy  Beans  that 
which  is  drawn  or  dxagged  (frna  ^ipm\  is  applied 
to  a  dress  with  a  train.  The  long  Peploa  wen  by 
the  Trojan  matrons  was  oonsequendy  a  dresa  aane- 
what  of  this  kind.  (/Z.tl442.)  The  Synna,  hew. 
erer,  was  more  especially  the  name  of  the  dresa 
worn  by  the  txagic  actoia,  which  had  a  train  ta  it 
trailing  upon  the  ground  ;  whence  the  wurd  is  ex- 
plained by  Pollux  (riL  67),  as  a Tparyirnhm  ^Sfif^m 
hrurv^fiofWy  and  is  aUnided  to  by  Honee  {At, 
Pod.  215),  in  the  words, 

txaxitqne  Tagus  per  pulpHa 


(Compare  Jut.  riil  229.)     H< 

used  metaphorically  for  tngedy  itaeli     (Jar.  xv. 

30  ;  Mart  ir.  49.) 

STSSITIA  ((Tv^ir^fa).  The  cnstoB  ef  teki«r 
the  principal  meal  of  the  day  in  paUie  prevailed 
extensively  amengst  the  Gredu  from  very  eariy 
ages.  It  existed  not  only  with  the  Spartans  and 
Cretans,  amoqgst  both  of  whom  it  waa  kept  ^  till 
comparatiTely  leeent  timea,  but  also  at  M^aia  in 
the  age  of  Theognis  (r.  305X  sad  at  Corinth  m 
the  time  of  Periaader,  who  it  seems  abolished  the 
practice  as  being  fiivouiable  to  aristocracy.  <  Ariat 
/W.T.9.§2.)  Nor  was  it  confined  to  the  HeOeaic 
nation :  for  according  to  Aristotle  {JPeL  tiL  9),  it 
prevailed  still  earlier  amongst  the  Oenetriaaa  ia 
the  south  of  Italy,  and  aJso  at  Cartfaj^e*  the  po- 
litical and  social  institutions  of  which  state  rraini 
bled  those  of  Sparta  and  Cxete  (/VWL  iL  a)  The 
origin  of  the  usage  cannot  be  histaricaD  j  catab- 
lished  ;  but  it  seems  reasonable  to  xefer  it  to  jafiut 
or  patriarchal  communitiea,  the  memben  ef  which 
being  intimately  connected  by  the  tiea  of  a  ckae 
political  union  and  kindred,  may  naturally  be  sap- 
posed  to  have  lived  together  almost  as  membcts  of 
the  same  fiunily.  But  however  and  wh« 
originated,  the  natural  tendency  of  such  a 

was  to  bind  the  dtiiens  of  a  state  in  the 

union  ;  and  accordipgly  we  find  that  at  Sfaits* 
LycurgoB  availed  himself  of  it  for  this 
though  we  cannot  determine  with  any 
whether  he  introduced  it  there,  or  merely  ^ 
tuated  and  r^;ulated  an  institution,  whieh  dn 
Spartans  brought  with  them  from  their  mothv- 
oountry  and  retained  at  Sparta  as  beii^  i^fc^^f  te 
their  position  and  agreeable  to  their  wt^****!  habim. 
The  latter  supposition  is  perhaps  the  more  probahie. 
The  Cretan  usage  Aristotle  {PtA.  vii  9)  aiulbatea 
to  Minos;  this,  however,  may  be  considered  rather 
**  the  philosopher's  opmion  than  as  an  historicai 
tradition :  **  but  the  institution  was  eonfeasedly  of 
so  high  antiqui^,  that  the  Pdoponnesiaa  adoniia 
may  well  be  supposed  to  have  found  it  alieady 
existing  in  Crete,  even  if  there  had  been  no  Dutiaa 
settlers  in  the  island  before  them.  (ThidwaU, 
Hid.  <fGrMe»^  roL  L  p.  287.) 

The  Cretan  name  for  the  Syiutia  was  'A^g<e 
(Arist  PcL  ii.  7),  the  smgular  of  which  is  need  to 
denote  the  building  or  pnUic  hall  where  they  were 
given.  This  title  affoids  of  itself  a  sufficient  indi- 
eati<m  that  they  were  confined  to  men  and  yooths 
only :  a  condusion  justified  and  supported  by  a!l 
the  authorities  on  the  subject  (Plat  Ltg.  ri.  p. 
780,  d.)  It  is  not  however  improbable,  as  Hoeck 
(Onsta,  ToL  iiL  p.  123)  suggests,  that  in  wmm  9i 
the  Donan  states  there  were  syssitia  of  the 
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vnMfTMd  wwDm  M  wflU  u  of  the  iii«n.  (Comp^ 
Pindftr,  FftiL  is.  18.)  AU  tha  adult  dtiieof 
partook  of  tho  pablio  maala  amongst  the  Czetaoii 
and  wen  divided  into  oompaniea  or  **  meiaei,** 
eidled  'BraipMu,  or  eometimet  Ai^ml  (Atheo.  i?. 
pu  148.)  These  diTiiiona  were  perhaps  or^inally 
eonfined  to  persons  of  the  same  hoose  and  kmdred, 
bat  afterwards  any  vacancies  in  them  woe  filled 
up  at  the  discretion  of  the  members.  (Hoeck,  vol. 
liL  p.  126.)  The  dinnity  worshipped  under  the 
name  of  Zc^t  'Eroipclbt  (Hesych.  t.  o.)  was  consi- 
dered to  preside  over  them. 

Aeoording  to  Dosiadas,  who  wrote  a  htetoiy  of 
Crete  (Athen.  Lc\  there  were  m  every  town  of 
the  island  (woyroxoi')  two  public  buildings,  one  for 
the  lodging  of  strangers  (jco</AirH^<oy),  the  other 
a  common  ImU  (Mpcior)  for  the  citisens.  In  the 
latter  of  these  the  syssitia  were  given,  and  m  the 
upper  part  of  it  were  placed  two  tablet  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  foreign  guest*  (Ici'tical  rpdircjoi), 
a  circumstance  deserving  of  notice,  as  indicating 
the  extent  to  which  the  Dcriam  of  Crete  encou- 
raged mutual  intercourse  and  hospitality.  Then 
came  the  tables  of  the  dtisens.  But  besides  these 
there  was  also  a  third  table  on  the  right  of  the  en- 
trance dedicated  to  lAbs  ^4yun^  and  perhaps  used 
for  the  purpcse  of  makiqg  oiforings  and  libations  to 
the  god. 

The  Syssitia  of  the  Cretans  were  distinguished 
by  simj^idty  and  tempersnce.  They  always  mi  at 
their  tables,  even  in  later  times,  when  the  custom 
of  redining  had  been  introdneed  at  Sparta.  (Cic. 
pro  Mur.  35.)  The  entertainment  began  with 
prayer  to  the  gods  and  libations.  (Athen.  iv.  p. 
14^  e.)  Each  of  the  adult  dUiens  recdved  an 
equal  portion  of  fora,  with  the  exception  of  the 
**  Archon,**  or  **  Master  of  the  Tables,**  who  was 
perhaps  in  andent  times  one  of  the  acdoyiei,  and 
more  recently  a  member  of  the  y^pmAa  or  councU. 
This  magistrate  received  a  fourfold  portion ;  **  one 
as  a  coDunon  dtisen,  a  second  as  Prendent,  a  third 
for  the  house  or  building,  a  fourth  for  the  fomi- 
ture  **  {rm¥  oKtvw^  Hendid.  Pont,  ill) :  an  ex- 
pression from  which  it  would  seem  that  the  care 
of  the  building  and  the  provision  of  the  necessary 
utensils  and  fomiturs  devolved  upon  him.  The 
management  of  all  the  tables  was  under  the  soper- 
intendence  of  a  female  of  free  birih  (4  wpotarriKvta 
riff  ^wnririas  7vv4),  who  openly  took  the  best 
fore  and  prssented  it  to  the  dtisen  who  was  most 
eminent  in  council  or  the  fidd.  She  had  three  or 
four  male  assistants  under  her,  each  of  whom  again 
waa  provided  with  two  menial  servants  (icaAn^- 
poi,  or  wood-carriers).  Strangers  were  served 
before  the  dtisens,  and  eren  before  the  Archon  or 
Prendent.  (Hersd.  Pont  /.  c.)  On  each  of  the 
tables  was  plsoed  a  cup  of  mixed  wine,  from  which 
the  messmates  of  the  same  company  drank.  At 
the  dose  of  the  repast  this  was  replenished,  but  all 
intemperance  was  strictly  forbidden  by  a  special 
law.    (Plat  JIftaos,  p.  266.) 

Till  they  had  reached  their  eighteenth  year,  when 
they  were  classed  in  the  ityikeu^  the  youths  accom- 
panied their  fothen  to  the  syssitia  don^^  vrith  the 
orphans  of  the  deceased.  (Hoeck,  vol.  iii  p.  185.) 
In  some  places  the  youngest  of  the  orphans  waited 
on  the  men ;  in  others  this  was  done  by  all  the 
boys.  (Bphor.  o/k  Strab,  x.  p.  488.)  When  not 
thus  engaged,  they  were  seated  near  to  the  men 
on  a  lower  boidi,  and  received  only  a  half  portion 
of  meat :  the  eldest  of  the  orphans  appear  to  have 
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nedved  the  same  quantity  as  the  mso,  bol  of  a 
dainer  description  of  fore.  (Athen.  ir.  p.  143.) 
The  boys  like  the  men  had  also  a  cup  of  mixed 
wine  in  common,  which  however  was  not  leple- 
nished  when  emptied.  During  the  repast  a  geneid 
cheerfulness  and  gaiety  prevailed,  which  were  en- 
livened and  kept  up  by  music  and  singing.  (Alc- 
mscn,  ap.  Sirab.  L  c)  It  was  follot^ed  by  conTersa^ 
tion,  which  was  first  directed  to  the  public  affiura 
of  the  state,  and  afterwards  turned  on  valiant  deeds 
in  war  and  the  exploits  of  illustrious  men,  whose 
praises  might  animate  the  younger  hearers  to  an 
honourable  emulation.  While  listening  to  this  con- 
versation, the  youths  seem  to  have  been  aixanged 
in  classes  (MpuuX  each  of  which  waa  placed 
under  the  superintendence  of  an  officer  (irai8oi^/Aot) 
espeddly  iq>pointed  for  this  purpose ;  so  that  tho 
syssitia  were  thus  made  to  serve  important  political 
and  educationd  ends. 

lu  most  of  the  Cretan  dties,  the  expenses  of  the 
syssitia  were  defirayed  out  of  the  revenues  of  the 
public  hmds  and  the  tribute  paid  by  the  Perioed, 
the  money  arising  from  which  was  applied  psrtly 
to  the  service  of  the  gods,  and  partly  to  the  main* 
tenance  of  all  the  dtisens  both  nuue  and  fesode. 
(Arist  PoL  ii.  7.  4)  ;  so  that  in  this  respect  there 
m^ht  be  no  diffonmce  between  the  ricn  and  the 
poor.  From  the  statement  of  Aristotle  compared 
with  Dosiadss  (Athen.  L  «.),  it  appears  probable 
that  each  individud  received  his  separate  share  of 
the  public  reyennes,  out  of  which  he  paid  his  quota 
to  the  public  table,  and  provided  vrith  the  rest  for 
the  support  of  the  femdes  of  his  fomily.  This 
prsctice  however  does  not  appear  to  have  prevailed 
exdudvely  at  all  times  and  in  all  the  dties  of 
Crete.  In  Lyctos,  for  instance,  a  colony  iirom 
Sparta,  the  custom  was  diffnent:  the  dtiiens  of 
that  town  contributed  to  their  rsspeetiTo  tables  a 
tenth  of  the  produce  of  their  estates  ;  a  piactioe 
which  may  be  supposed  to  faaye  obtaiiMd  m  other 
dties,  where  the  public  domains  were  not  sufficient 
to  defray  the  chaiges  of  the  sysntia.  But  both  at 
Lyctus  and  elsewhere,  the  poorer  dtisens  were  in 
d!  probability  supported  at  the  public  cost 

In  connection  with  the  accounts  given  by  the 
andent  authors  remecting  the  Cretan  syssitia  there 
arises  a  question  of  some  difficulty.  Tic  how  could 
one  building  accommodate  the  adult  dtisens  and 
youths  of  such  towns  as  Lyctus  and  Gortyna? 
The  question  admits  of  only  two  sdntions :  we  are 
either  misinfoimed  with  respect  to  there  being  only 
one  building  in  each  town  used  as  a  common  hall, 
or  the  number  of  Dorian  citisens  in  each  town 
must  have  been  comparatively  very  small. 

The  Spartan  Syssitia  were  in  the  main  so  similar 
to  those  of  Crete  that  one  was  sdd  to  be  borrowed 
firom  the  other.  (Arist  PU.  ii  7.)  In  later  times 
they  were  called  ^ciSirio,  or  the  **  spare  meals,**  a 
^  term  which  is  probably  a  corruption  of  ^iA.(Tia,  the 
love«feasts,  a  word  corresponding  to  the  Cretan 
IroipeML  {QotOmg^adAriti.  Ottxm.  p.  190;  MUl- 
ler.  Dor,  iv.  8.  §  3.)  Anciently  they  were  called 
&r8pcia,  as  in  Crete,  (Pint  Imt.  12.)  They 
diflSsred  fi»m  the  Cretan  in  the  following  respects. 
Instead  of  the  expenses  of  the  tables  being  defrayed 
out  of  the  public  revenues,  every  head  of  a  fomily 
waa  obliged  to  contribute  a  certain  portion  at  his 
own  cost  and  chaige  ;  those  who  were  not  able  to 
do  so  were  excluded  from  the  public  tables.  (Arut 
PoL  ii.  7.  4.)  The  guests  were  divided  into  com- 
panies generally  of  fifteen  persons  each,  and  all 
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Tacaaciet  were  filled  np  by  ballot,  in  wUeb  nanii* 
moQi  consent  was  indispensable  for  electioa.  No 
persons,  not  even  the  kings,  were  allowed  what  was 
called  an  h^Qkros  iifi4pa  (Hesych.  t.  v.)  or  excused 
firom  attendance  at  ^e  public  tables,  except  for  some 
•atisfoctoiy  reason,  as  when  engaged  in  a  sacrifice, 
ur  a  chase,  in  which  latter  case  the  indiyidnal  was 
required  to  send  a  present  to  his  table.  (Pint.  L  e, 
Agi9fC  10.)  Eacn  person  was  soppHed  with  a 
cup  of  mixed  wine,  which  was  filled  again  when 
required ;  but  drinking  to  exceas  was  prohibited  at 
Sparta  as  well  as  in  Crete.  The  repast  was  of  a 
plain  and  simple  character,  and  the  contribution  of 
each  member  of  a  mess  or  fttBlrris  was  settled  by 
law.  (Wachsmnth,  toI.  ii.  pt.  iL  p.  24,  1st  ed. ; 
Plut  L  e.)  The  principal  dish  was  die  /i4kat 
(wiUs  or  black  broth,  with  poik.  (Athen.  ir.  pu 
Ul.)  The  MSkkw  or  aftermeal  (from  the  Doric 
JSIkXov^  a  meal)  was  howcTer  mora  Taried,  and 
richly  supplied  by  presents  of  game,  poultry,  fruit, 
&&,  and  other  ddicacies  which  no  one  wasaUowed 
to  punhaseu  Moreover,  the  entertainment  was 
enlivened  by  cheeifiil  conversation,  though  on 
pubUe  matters.  (Xen.  Btp,  Loam,  v.  6.)  Sing- 
mg  also  was  frequently  introduced,  as  we  learn 
frwn  Alcman  {Png,  31),  that  ''at  the  banquets 
and  drinking  entertainments  of  the  men  it  was  fit 
for  the  guests  to  sing  the  paean.**  The  aiiange- 
ments  were  under  the  superintendence  of  ue 
Pelemarchs. 

The  use  and  purposes  of  the  institutions  de- 
scribed above  are  very  manifest  They  united 
the  citisois  by  the  closest  ties  of  intimacy  and 
onion,  making  them  consider  themselves  as  mem- 
bers of  •one  fiunily,  and  children  of  one  and  the 
same  mother,  the  state.  They  maintained  a  strict 
and  perfect  separation  between  the  higher  and  the 
subject  ekisses  both  at  Sparta  and  in  Crete,  and 
kept  up  in  the  fiumer  a  consciousness  of  their  su- 
perior worth  and  station,  together  with  a  strong 
feeling  of  nationality.  At  Sparta  also  they  were 
eminently  useful  in  a  military  point  of  view,  for 
the  memben  of  the  syssitia  were  formed  into  cor- 
responding military  divisions,  and  fought  together 
in  the  field,  as  they  had  lived  together  at  home, 
with  more  bravery  and  a  keener  sense  of  shame 
^aZ8(6t),  than  could  have  been  the  case  with  merely 
chance  comrades.  (Herod,  i.  65.)  Moreover  ^  they 
gave  an  efficacy  to  the  power  of  public  opinion 
which  must  liave  neariy  superseded  the  necessity 
of  penal  laws.**  (Thirl wall,  vol  i.  pu  289.)  With 
reelect  to  the  political  tendencies,  they  were  de- 
cidedly arranged  upon  aristocratical  principles, 
though  no  individual  of  a  company  or  mess  was 
looked  upon  as  superior  to  his  fellows.  Plutarch 
(Qmoss.  Sjnnpo9.  vil  p.  332)  accordingly  calls  them 
aw>^pM  aptoroKparucd^  or  aristocratical  meetings, 
and  compares  them  with  the  Prytaneium  and  Thes- 
mothesinm  at  Athens. 

The  simplicity  and  sobriety,  which  were  in  early 
times  the  characteristic  both  of  the  Spartan  and 
Cretan  Syssitia,  were  afterwards  in  Sparta  at  least 
snp^anted  by  luxury  and  effeminate  indulgimoe. 
The  change  was  probably  gradual,  but  the  kings 
Areus  and  Acrotatus  (b.&  800)  are  recorded 'as 
havin^g  been  mainly  instrumental  in  accelerating  it. 
The  reformer  Agis  endeavoured  but  in  vain  to  re- 
store the  old  order  of  things,  and  perished  iu  the 
attempt.  In  his  days  Sparta  contuned  4500 
families,  out  of  which  he  proposed  to  make  fifteen  | 
syssitia,  whence  MUller  iiueia  that  fonnerly,  when  ,- 


the  number  of  fiunilies  was  9000,  thennubs  if 
syssitia  was  thirty ;  and  oonseqaently  that  Hen- 
dotn,  when  he  spoke  of  Lycnrgus  having  institairf 
^e  **  syssitia  "  for  war,  aUuded  to  the  biger  divi- 
sions and  not  the  ringie  banqueting  eiwpanifs ;  a 
oondusion  justified  by  the  context.  Miiikr  nsn^ 
over  supposes,  that  in  this  sense  the  Syasitis  st 
Sparta  corresponded  to  die  diviaiona  of  the  itato 
odled  obae,  and  sometimes  ^pmrpUti,  which  ven 
also  thirty  in  number.  {Doriamg,  iiL  5.  $  6,  aad 
12.14.) 

(Hoeck,{>eto,  vol  ill  pp.  120—189;  HfiOmsB^ 
AnfdMge,  §  138  ;  ThiriwaU,  HiaL  o/ante»,xAi 
pp.  288,  831  ;  Hermann,  Lebrimek  d^  Onedk 
Siaats.  §§  22, 28.)  [R.  W.] 
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TABELLA,  dim.  of  TABULA,  a  UkiC  ■ 
tablet,  with  which  eadi  citiaen  and  judex  voied  m 
the  comitia  and  eoarta  of  justice.  In  the  eooritii, 
if  the  hnsinett  was  the  passing  of  a  law,  escb  dti- 
sen  was  provided  with  two  Tabellae,  one  ioseriM 
V.  R.  ue,  UU  RogoB,  ** I  vote  for  the  kw^  the 
other  inscribed  A.  t. «.  Jntf^iio,  **  I  am  fivtks  oU 
law."*  (Compare  QAcadAtLl  14.)  If  the  taesi. 
ness  waa  the  election  of  a  magistzmte,  each  dtiien 
was  supplied  with  only  one  tablet*  on  whSck  tb 
names  of  the  candidates  wen  written,  or  the  isi- 
tials  of  their  names,  as  some  suppose  from  the  on- 
tion  pro  X>MMH  c  43 ;  the  voter  tiien  placed  a  nsik 
{pumatum)  against  the  one  for  whom  he  Tsied, 
whence  jwaeto  are  spoken  of  in  the  sense  of  votes. 
(Cic  pro  PkmD.  22.)  For  further  parUeukis  le- 
specti^g  the  voting  in  comitia,  see  DniBiToass, 
CisTA,  SiTXLLik,  and  Supfraoium. 

The  jndices  were  provided  with  three  XbbeUse: 
one  of  which  was  marked  with  A.  i.  e.  Akuk^ 
*"!  acquit  f  the  second  with  C  i.  a.  Ondbno, 
**  I  condemn  T  and  the  third  with  N.  U  i  a.  Aia 
Lkpiidl^  **•  It  is  not  dear  to  me.'*  The  first  of  diese 
was  called  TaheUa  lAtoimtorn  and  the  second  fe- 
helia  dtmmalona  (Suet  OAifx.  33X  and  hesc* 
Cicero  (pro  MiL  6)  calls  the  former  iiera  jobtem, 
and  the  huter  UUra  tritHM.  It  would  seem  thttis 
some  trials  the  Tabellae  were  mariced  with  tbe  fet- 
ters L.  and  D.  respectively,  t.e.  Lib&ro  and  Damm^ 
since  we  find  on  a  denarius  of  the  Cadian  geus 
Tabelia  marked  with  the  letten  L.  D. ;  and  aa  «• 
know  that  the  vote  by  ballot  in  caaeaof  Petdadfie 
was  first  introduced  by  C.  Caalius  Caldus  [TabUt 
LAJUAS  LxGXs],  the  Tabelia  on  the  coin  undoelit- 
edly  refers  to  that  event  There  is  also  a  paiaap 
in  Caesar  {B.  C,  iil  83),  which  aeema  to  iatiBiatB 
that  theae  initial  letters  were  sometimes  naiked 
on  the  tabellae :  **  Unam  fore  tabellam,  qui  litt^ 
cmdo8  omni  periculo  oenserent ;  altenum,  qui  cspitii 
iiamnareni,'"  &c.  (Compare  Spanhein,  Nfmm, 
vol  iL  pu  199.) 
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The  pneeding  eat  ecmtams  »  copy  of  a  coin  of  tlie 
Cmiaii  gent,  in  which  a  man  wearing  a  toga  is  rs- 
preaented  in  the  act  of  placing  a  tahella,  marked 
with  the  letter  A.  (i  e.  oAm/vd),  in  the  cista.  The 
letter  on  the  tabeDa  ia  evidently  intended  for  A. 

For  the  other  meanings  of  Tabella  see  Tabula. 

TABELLA'RIAE  LE0E8,  the  Uws  by  which 
the  ballot  was  Introduced  in  voting  in  the  oomitia. 
As  to  the  andent  mode  of  voting  at  Rome,  see 
Sdfpraoium .  There  were  ibor  enactments  known 
by  the  name  of  Tabellariae  Leges,  which  ars  enn- 
raerated  by  Cicero  (de  Laff,  iiL  16).  They  an 
mentioned  below  according  to  the  order  of  time  in 
which  they  were  passed. 

1.  Oabinia  Lax,  proposed  by  the  tribune  Oa- 
binius  a  a  1 39,  introduMd  the  ballot  in  the  elec- 
tion of  magistrates  (Cic.  L  e.) ;  whence  Cicero  (A^, 
n.  2)  calls  the  tabeUa  **>  vindex  tacitae  libertatis.*' 

2.  Cassia  Lsx,  proposed  by  the  tribune  L.  Cas* 
sins  Longinus  &  a  137,  introduced  the  ballot  in 
the  ^  Judicium  Populi,**  with  the  exception  of  eases 
of  Perduellio.  The  ''Judicium  Populi**  undoubt- 
edly applies  to  cases  tried  in  the  comitia  by  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  [Judbx,  p.  649],  al- 
though Eniesti  (Indix  Leff.)  wishes  to  give  a  dif- 
ferent interpretation  to  the  words.  This  kw  was 
supported  by  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  for 
which  he  was  censured  by  the  aristocraticsl  {NUty. 
(Cic  de  Ltg.  iii.  16,  BrvA.  25,  27,pro  Aclio,  48  ; 
Asoon.  M  Ournel,  p.  78,  ed.  Orelli.) 

3w  Papiria  Lkx,  proposed  by  the  tribune  C. 
Papirius  Carbo  n.  c.  1 3 1 ,  introduced  the  ballot  in  the 
enactment  and  repeal  of  laws.   (Cic  de  Leg,  iii.  16.) 

4.  Cablia  Lbx,  proposed  by  C.  Caelins  Caldus 
B.  c.  107,  introduced  the  ballot  incases  of  Perduel- 
lio, which  had  been  excepted  in  the  Cassian  hiw. 
(Cic  /.  c) 

There  was  also  a  law  brought  forward  by  Marius 
b.  c.  119,  which  was  intended  to  secure  freedom 
and  order  in  voting.  (Cic  de  Leg,  iii,  17  ;  Pint 
Mar,  4.) 

TABELLA'RIUS,  a  letter^mirier.  As  the 
Romans  had  no  public  post,  they  were  obliged  to 
employ  special  mestengers,  who  were  called  TeMr 
larU,  to  convey  their  letters  (tabeUae^  /tJteras),  when 
they  had  not  an  opportunity  of  sending  them  other- 
wiBO.  (Cic  PkiL  il  31  ;  Cic  «<  Pam.  ziL  12, 
xiv.  22.) 

TABE'LLIO,  a  notary.  (Suidas.  t. «.)  Under 
the  empire  the  Tabelliones  succeeded  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Scribae  in  the  times  of  the  republic 
[ScRiBAB.]  They  were  chiefly  employed  in  draw- 
ing up  legal  documents,  and  for  this  purpose  nsn- 
aUy  took  their  stations  in  the  market-places  of 
towns.  (Cod.  4.  tit.  21.  s.  17  ;  Novell  73.  c  6, 
Ac)  They  formed  a  special  order  in  the  state. 
(Oothofr.  ad  Cod,  neod.  12.  tit  1.  s.  a) 

TABERNA  is  defined  by  Ulpian  as  any  kind 
of  building  fit  to  dwell  in  **  nempe  ex  eo,  quod 
la6M&cIauditnr**(Dig.50.tit  I0.§  183),  or  accord- 
ing to  the  more  probable  etymology  of  Festus,  be- 
cause it  was  made  of  planks.  (Festus,  n  «.  Cbate- 
bernalee,  Tabemaeula,)  Festus  (s.  v,  AdtSbemalie) 
asserts  that  this  was  the  most  ancient  kind  of 
abode  used  among  the  Romans,  and  that  it  was 
from  the  early  use  of  such  dwellings  that  the  words 
labema  and  tabemaemban  were  applied  to  military 
tents,  though  the  latter  were  constructed  of  skins. 
We  know  very  little  of  the  form  and  materials  of 
the  andent  tents ;  but  we  may  infer  from  the  n»> 
tkes  wt  have  of  them  that  they  were  generally 
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composed  of  a  covering  of  ddns  partly  mppotted 
by  wooden  props,  and  partly  stretched  on  ropes. 
Sometfanes,  in  a  permanent  camp,  they  may  have 
been  constructed  entirely  of  planks;  and  some- 
times, in  cases  of  emergency,  garments  and  rashes 
were  spread  over  any  support  that  could  be  ob- 
tained. (Lipsins,  de  MiUt  Roman,  in  Oper.  vol. 
iii.  pp.  154 — 155.)  From  taberna,  when  used  in 
this  sense,  are  derived  tabemaaUmm,  the  more  com- 
mon name  of  a  tent,  and  Contubbrnalb& 

The  usual  meaning  of  iabema  is  a  ikop.  Ori- 
ginally the  shops  were  stalls  or  booths  in  or  round 
the  market  place  [Agora  ;  Forvm]  ;  afterwards 
they  were  permanently  established  both  on  the 
sides  of  the  market-place,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
city.  Neither  the  andent  authors  nor  the  remains 
of  Pompeii  lead  us  to  soppose  that  tradesmen  often 
had  their  shops  fesming  part  of  their  houses,  as 
with  us.  A  raw  houses  are  indeed  ISrand  in  Pom* 
peii  entirely  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  trade,  eon- 
sisting,  th«t  is,  of  the  shop  and  the  rooms  oecupied 
by  the  tradesman  and  his  fiunily.  Most  commonly, 
however,  the  shops  fimned  a  part  of  a  huge  house, 
to  the  owner  of  which  they  bdonged,  and  were  by 
him  let  out  to  tradesmen.  [DoMua,  p.  480.] 
Some  of  the  shops  round  a  house  were  retained  by 
the  owner  fi>t  the  sale  of  the  produce  of  his  estates. 
This  arrangement  of  the  shops  was  probably  an  im- 
provement on  an  older  plan  of  placmg  them  against 
the  walls  of  houses.  Even  under  the  emperors  we 
find  that  shops  were  built  out  so  fiu  into  the  street 
as  to  obstruct  the  thoronghfroe.  Martial  (viL  61) 
mentions  an  edict  of  Domitian  by  which  this  pne- 
tice  was  put  down,  and  the  shops  were  confined 
within  the  areas  of  the  houses. 

The  following  are  the  most  remarkable  classes 
of  shops  of  which  we  have  notioes  or  remains. 

1.  Shops  fiir  the  sale  of  wine,  hot  drinks,  and 
ready-dressed  meat    [Caupona.] 

2.  Bakers*  shops.  Of  these  seveml  have  been 
found  at  Pompeii,  containing  the  mill  as  well  as 
the  other  implements  for  making  bread.     [Mola  } 

PlSTOR.] 

3.  Booksellers*  shops.     [LibbilJ 

4.  Barbers*  and  Hairdressers*  shops.    [Barba.] 

[P.  8.] 
TABERNA'CULUM.  [Tabbrma;Tbmplum.] 
TABLI  NUM.  [DoMVB,  p.  428,  a.] 
TA'BULAE.  This  word  properly  means  planks 
or  boards,  whence  it  is  applied  to  sevezal  objects, 
as  gaming^tsbles  ( Jnv.  i  90),  pictures  (Cic  de  Fim, 
V.  I  ;  Propert  i  2.  22X  but  more  especially  to 
tablets  used  for  writing,  of  which  alone  we  have  to 
speak  here.  The  wind  Tabuke  was  applied  to 
any  flat  substance  used  for  writing  upon,  whether 
stone  or  metal,  or  wood  covered  with  wax.  Livy 
(L  24)  indeed  distinguishes  between  Talmlae  and 
Oro,  by  the  former  of  which  he  seems  to  mean 
tablets  of  stone  or  metal ;  but  Tabtdae  and  Tabellae 
more  frequently  signify  waxen  tablets  (iabidae 
eerutae)^  which  were  thin  pieces  of  wood  usuallv 
of  an  oblong  shape,  covered  over  with  wax  {cera}. 
The  wax  was  written  on  by  means  of  the  stilusu 
[Stilus.]  These  tabulae  were  sometimes  made 
of  ivory  and  citron- wood  (Mart  xiv.  3.  5),  but 
genexally  of  a  wood  of  a  more  common  tree,  as 
the  beech,  fir,  &c  The  onter  sides  of  the  tablets 
consisted  merely  of  the  wood ;  it  was  only  the 
inner  sides  that  were  covered  over  with  wax. 
They  were  fiistened  together  at  the  back  bv  means 
of  wires,  which  answered  the  purpose  of  hmges,  so 
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iHat  they  opened  and  ihut  ISke  our  booke ;  and 
to  picTent  the  wax  of  one  tablet  nibbing  agunst 
the  wax  of  the  other,  there  wae  a  xaiaed  maigin 
around  each,  as  is  clearly  eeen  in  the  woodcat  nnder 
SriLva  There  were  eomeUmei  two,  three,  four 
fiTO,  or  CTon  more,  tabletf  fiMtened  together  in  the 
aboTo-mentioned  manner.  Two  inch  tablets  were 
ealled  D^i^fcka  (Mirrvxa),  which  merely  means 
*«  twice-folded''  (fnm  vrian^  *«to  fold**X  whence 
we  have  wriNrHor,  or  with  the  r  omitted,  wvrrtoir. 
The  Latin  word  fm^iOareiy  which  is  the  name  fro- 
qvently  given  to  tablets  covered  with  wax  (Mart, 
xir.  3 ;  GelL  xvii  0  ;  Plin.  Ep,  L  6X  may  perhaps 
be  connected  with  the  same  root,  thoogh  it  is 
nsnally  derived  from  puyilitu^  because  they  were 
small  enough  to  be  held  in  the  hand.  Such  tablets 
are  mentioned  as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  who 
speaks  of  a  wlyal  wrvicrtft.  {IL  vi.  169.)  Three 
tablets  fiwtaned  together  were  called  TV^p^/eha 
{rplwTvxoijt  which  Martial  (xiv.  6)  tanslatee  by 
iripUem  (eerae)  ;  in  the  ssme  way  we  also  read  of 
PmU^ptyAa  (w§rriwrvx«)  called  l^  Martial  (xir.  4  ) 
QMMbn&w  (ooxm),  and  d  Pot^fp^tAa  {woKhnvx^) 
sr  AfalfqBttw  (eeros).  The  pages  of  these  tablets 
were  frequently  called  by  ihe  name  of  cmym  alone  ; 
thus  weiead  of  ;»«Mi  oitti,  aUera  osra,  ^'fiist  page,** 
**  second  page.**  (Compare  Saet  N&r,  17.)  In  ta- 
blets eontaining  important  legal  documents,  espe- 
cially wills,  the  outer  edges  were  pierced  through 
with  holes  {firamina)^  through  which  a  trifde 
thread  (ttunn)  was  passed,  and  upon  which  a  seal 
was  then  pUwed.  This  was  intended  to  guard 
against  ibigery,  and  if  it  was  not  done  such  docu- 
ments were  null  and  void.  (Suet  JVer.  17  ;  Panlus, 
SenL  Reo,  r.  35.  §  6  ;  TasTAM sntum.) 

Waxen  tablets  were  used  among  tbe  Romans 
for  almost  every  ^edes  of  writing,  where  great 
length  was  not  required.  Thus  letters  were  fre- 
quently written  upon  them,  which  were  secured 
by  being  fastened  together  with  packthread  and 
sealed  vrith  wax.  Accordingly  we  read  in  Plautus 
(AwciUtf.  iv.  4.  64)  when  a  letter  is  to  be  written, 

**  Effcr  cito  stilumi  ceram,  et  tabellas,  et  linom.** 

The  sealing  is  mentioned  afterwards  (L  96).  (Com* 
pare  Cic.  ta  CatU,  iii.  5.)  Tabulae  and  tabellae  are 
therefore  used  in  the  sense  of  letters.  (Ovid.  MeL 
iz.  52Z)  Love-letters  were  written  on  very  small 
tablets  caUed  VitdUam  (Mart  xiv.  8, 9),  of  which 
word  however  we  do  not  know  the  origin.  Ta- 
blets of  this  kind  are  presented  by  Amor  to  Poly- 
phemus on  an  ancient  painting.  {Mut*  Borbou, 
vol  i.  tav.  2.) 

Legal  documents,  and  especially  wills,  were  al- 
most always  written  on  waxen  tablets,  as  men- 
tioned above.  Such  tablets  were  also  used  for 
accounts,  in  which  a  person  entered  what  he  re- 
eeived  and  expended  (Tabulae  or  Code/t  aoeepH  et 
Ntpmn,  Cic.  juro  Roto.  Com,  2),  whence  Novae 
Tabmlae  mean  an  abolition  of  debts  either  wholly 
or  in  part  (Suet  JuL  42  ;  Cic.  deQf.n.  23.) 
The  above  are  merely  instances  of  the  extensive 
use  of  vraxen  tablets  ;  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue 
the  subject  further. 

Two  ancient  waxen  tablets  have  been  discovered 
fai  a  perfect  state  of  prsservation,  one  in  a  gold 
mine  four  or  five  miles  from  the  viUage  of  Abrod- 
b4ny6  in  Transylvania,  and  the  other  in  a  gold 
mine  in  the  village  itself.  Of  this  interesting  dis- 
eovery  an  account  has  been  published  by  Massmann 
in  a  work  intitled  *^  Libellus  Anrarius,  sive  Tabulae 
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Ceratae,  et  antiquissimaa  et  imioa 
Fodina  Auiaria  apnd  Abmdbanyam,  oppMahiM 
Trsnssylvanum,  nuper  repertae,**  Ijipiiae  (1841). 
An  account  of  these  tablets,  taken  from  Maamnaan^ 
description,  will  sorve  as  a  commentuy  ob  what 
has  been  said  above.  Both  the  tabnlae  aoe  iri- 
ptycha,  that  is,  consisting  of  three  taUela  cai^ 
One  is  made  of  fir- wood,  the  other  of  becdfe-wood, 
and  each  is  about  the  siie  of  what  we  call  a  smaH 
octavo.  The  outer  part  of  the  two  ontsido  taUets 
of  each  exhibits  the  plain  soiiaoe  of  tha  wood,  dw 
inner  part  is  covered  wi&  wax,  which  is  now  al- 
most of  a  black  colour,  and  is  soDOunded  with  a 
raised  margin.  The  middle  tidblai  haa  wax  ca 
both  sides  with  a  margin  around  each  ;  oo  thst 
each  of  the  two  tabnhe  contains  four  sides  or  foar 
pages  covered  with  wax.  The  edgea  aia  pieieed 
throof^  that  they  might  be  fiutened  together  fay 
means  of  a  thread  passed  through  theok  The  wax 
is  not  thick  in  either ;  it  is  thinner  on  the  beechea 
tabulae,  in  which  the  stilus  of  the  writer  has 
times  cut  through  the  wax  into  the  wood. 
are  letters  on  both  of  them,  but  on  the  beocben  ta- 
bulae they  are  few  and  indistinct ;  the  Iwrnniiy 
of  the  first  tablet  contains  some  Greek  IsCien,  bat 
they  are  succeeded  by  a  long  set  of  lettasa  in  un- 
known charsoters.  The  writing  on  the  tabulae 
made  of  fir-wood  is  both  greater  in  quantity  and  in 
a  much  better  state  of  preservation.  It  is  written 
in  Latin,  and  is  a  copy  of  a  document  relating  is 
some  busineis  connected  with  a  coUeginm.  The 
name  of  the  consuls  is  given,  which  detemunea  its 
date  to  be  A.  D.  169.  One  of  the  most  extiwwdi- 
nary  things  connected  with  it  is,  that  it  ia  writtea 
from  right  to  left  The  writing  bqjina  on  what  we 
should  call  the  last  or  fourth  page,  and  ends  at  the 
bottom  of  the  third ;  and  by  some  stzaoge  good 
fortune  it  has  happened  that  the  same  docmneDt 
is  written  over  again,  beginning  on  the  aeeond 
page  and  ending  at  the  bottom  of  the  first ;  so  that 
where  the  writing  is  effiued  or  doubtful  in  the  one 
it  is  usually  supplied  or  exphdned  by  the  other. 

Waxen  tablets  continued  to  be  need  in  Eorepe 
for  the  purposes  of  writing  in  the  middle  agea ;  bat 
the  oldest  of  these  with  which  we  are  aTquaintf^ 
belongs  to  the  year  1301  ▲.  o.,and  is  preeerved  ia 
the  Florentine  Moaeom. 

The  tablets  used  in  voting  in  the  T«fitia  and 
the  courts  of  justice  were  also  called  tabnlae  as 
well  as  tabellae.  [Tabmllam.] 

TABULAE  PU'BLICAE.    [Tabulauum.] 

TABULA'RII  were  notariee  or  acoonntaBtB» 
who  are  first  mentioned  under  this  name  in  the 
time  of  the  empire.  (Sen.  Ep.  88  ;  Dig.  IL  tit  €L 
s.  7 ;  50.  tit  la  s.  1.  §  6.)  Public  notariea»  whs 
had  the  charge  of  public  documents,  were  aba 
called  tabularii  (Dig.  43.  tit  5.  a.  3)^  and  these 
seem  to  have  differed  from  the  tabeUiooea  in  the 
circumstance  that  the  latter  had  nothing  to  de 
with  the  custody  of  the  public  registers.  Pnbib 
tabularii  were  first  established  by  M.  Anfeoniaus 
in  the  provinces,  who  ordained  that  the  births  ef 
all  children  were  to  be  announced  to  the  tnbolara 
Within  thirty  days  from  the  birth.  (GspitoL  M. 
Anton.  9.)  R^pectbg  the  other  dutka  of  the 
public  tabularii,  see  CwL  Theod.  S.  tit  2,  and 
Gothofr.  ad  loe. 

TABULA'RIUM,  a  phwe  where  the  pnb&e 
records  (tabtihe  pnbUeae^  were  kq^t  (Ok:  pro  C 
Rabir.  3,  pro  Arok.  4.)  These  icoocda  were  ef 
various  kinds,  as  for  instance  SeoatuooDsuIti^  1^ 
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bulae  Cenaoriae,  reghtera  of  births,  deaths,  of  the 
names  of  those  who  assamed  the  toga  viiilia,  fte. 
(See  Abram.  ad  Go.  MU,  27.)  Then  weraTarious 
tabtilaria  at  Rome,  all  of  which  were  in  temples  ; 
wc  find  mention  made  of  tabnlaria  in  the  temples 
of  the  Nymphs  (Cic.  pro  AfiL  27),  of  Lncina,  of 
Juventns,  of  Libitina,  of  Ceres,  and  mote  especially 
in  that  of  Saturn,  which  was  also  the  public  trea> 
sary.  (Senrios,  ad  Viry.  Georg.  iL  502  ;  Capitol. 
M.  Anion,  Phil.  9.)  [Asrarium.] 

A  tabuUmam  was  also  called  by  other  names,  as 
GtxunmtUophylacivm^  Arehium^  or  AfxAhmm.  (Dig. 
48.  tit.  19. 1.  9.)  In  a  private  house  the  name  of 
Taltlmum  was  given  to  the  place  where  the  family 
records  and  archiTes  were  kept,  [DoMUS,  p. 
428,  a.] 

TAEDA  or  TEDA  (Jflff,  Ait  «4f,  dm.  dqSioy\ 
a  light  of  fi^wood,  called  on  this  account  pifiea 
laetia,  (Catull.  lix.  15  ;  Ovid.  Fast  ii.  558.)  Be- 
fore the  adoption  of  the  more  artificial  modes  of 
obtaining  light,  described  under  Candbla,  Fax, 
FuNALB,  and  Luckrna,  the  inhabitants  of  Greece 
and  Asia  Minor  practised  the  following  method, 
which  still  prevails  in  those  countries,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  as  well  as 
in  other  parts  of  Europe,  which  abound  in  forests 
of  pines.  (Fellows,  Etx,  m  Asia  Minor,  pp.  140, 
333 — 335.)  A  tree  having  been  selected  of  the 
species  Pinus  Maritima,  Lum.,  which  was  called 
irci^ini  by  the  ancient  Greeks  from  the  time  of 
Homer  {II  zi.494,  xxiii.  328),  and  which  retains 
this  name,  with  a  slight  change  in  its  termination, 
to  the  present  day,  a  large  incision  was  made  near 
its  root,  causing  the  turpentine  to  flow  so  as  to  a^ 
cumulate  in  its  vicinity.  This  highly  resinous 
wood  was  called  Sdi,  t.  «.  torch-wood  ;  a  tree  so 
treated  was  called  f fS^os,  the  process  itself  ip9f- 
How  or  SfSovfryctv,  and  the  workmen  employed  in 
the  manufacture,  9qBovfyoL  After  the  bipse  of 
twelve  months  ihe  portion  thus  impregnated  was 
cut  out  and  divided  into  suitable  lengths.  This 
was  repeated  for  three  successive  years,  and  then, 
as  the  tree  began  to  decay,  the  heart  of  the  trunk 
was  extracted,  and  the  roots  were  dug  up  for  the 
same  purpose.  (Theophrast  11,  P,  i.  6.  §  I,  iii. 
9.  §  3,  5,  iv.  16.  §  1,  X.  2.  §  2,  8 ;  Athen.  xv. 
700,  t)  These  strips  of  resinous  pinewood  are 
now  called  3fB(a  by  the  Greeks  of  Mount  Ida. 
(Hunt  and  Sibthorp,  in  Walpol0*9  Mem.  pp.  120, 
235.) 

when  persons  went  out  at  night,  they  took  these 
lights  in  their  hands  (Aristoph.  EecUs,  688,  970), 
more  particuhirly  in  a  nuptial  procession.  (Hom.  IL 
xviii.  492  ;  Hes.  SaU,  275  ;  Aristoph.  Pax,  1317  ; 
Ovid.  MeL  iv.  326  ;  Fast.  vL  223.)  Hence  taedae 
filieet  signified  ^a  happy  marriage**  (Catull.  61. 
25 ;  oommue  Prudent  o.  Sjfmm,  iL  165) ;  and 
these  lights,  no  less  than  proper  torches,  are  at* 
tributed  to  Love  and  Hymen.  (Ovid.  MtL  iv. 
758.)  [J.  Y.] 

TAE'NIA.    [ViTTA ;  Strophium.] 

TAOUS  (Tflrytfs),  a  leader  or  general,  was  more 
espedally  the  name  of  the  military  leader  of  the 
Thessalians.  Under  this  head  it  is  proposed  to 
give  a  short  account  of  the  Thessalian  constitu- 
tion. 

The  Thessalians  were  a  Thesprotian  tribe  (Herod, 
vii.  176 ;  Veil  Pat.  L  3),  and  originally  came 
from  the  Thesprotian  Ephynu  Under  the  guid- 
ance oi  leaders,  who  are  said  to  have  been  descend- 
ants of  Hercules,  they  invaded  the  western  part 
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of  the  country  afterwards  called  Thessaly,  and 
drove  out  or  reduced  to  the  condition  of  Penestae 
or  bondsmen  the  ancient  Aeolian  inhabitants  (rigp 
r6r9  fihf  AioXfSa  vw  8i  OeTTa\fay  Kokou/iiyipf^ 
IHod.  iv.  57).  The  Thessalians  aOerwards  spread 
over  the  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  took  poa- 
session  of  the  most  fiertile  dbtricts,  and  compelled 
the  Pernebi,  Magnetes,  Achaean  Pbthiotae,  and 
other  neighbouring  people  to  submit  to  their  autho- 
rity and  to  pay  them  tribute.  (Thncyd.  ii  101, 
iv.  78,  viii.  8  ;  Aristot.  Pol.  il  6.)  The  popula- 
tion of  Thessaly  therefore  consisted,  like  that  of 
Laconica,  of  three  distinct  classes.  1.  The  Penet- 
tae,  whose  condition  was  nearly  the  same  m  that 
of  the  Helots.  [Pknbstab.]  2.  The  subject 
people,  who  inhabited  the  districts  which  were  not 
occupied  by  the  Thessalian  invaders.  They  paid 
tribute,  as  stated  above,  but  were  personally  free, 
though  they  had  no  share  in  the  government. 
They  corresponded  to  the  Perioeci  of  Laconica,  by 
which  name  they  are  called  by  Xenophon.  {HeU, 
vi.  1.  §  19.)  [Pbriobcl]  8.  The  Thessalian 
conquerors,  who  alone  had  any  share  in  the  public 
administration,  and  whose  lands  were  cultivated 
by  the  Penestae. 

For  some  time  after  the  conquest  Thessaly  seems 
to  have  been  governed  by  kings  of  the  race  of  Her- 
cules, who  may  however  have  been  only  the  heads 
of  the  great  aristocratical  fiunilies,  invested  with 
the  supreme  power  for  a  certain  time.  Under  one 
of  these  princes,  named  Aleuaa,  the  country  was 
divided  into  four  districts,  Phthiotis,  Histiaeotis, 
Thessaliotis,  and  Pelasgiotis.  (Aristot.  ap,  ffarpo' 
erat  s.  «.  Ttrpapxiai  Strab.  ix.  p.  430.)  This 
division  continued  tUl  the  latest  times  of  Thessalian 
history,  and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  it  was 
not  merely  a  nominal  one.  Each  district  may  per- 
haps hare  regubited  its  affiurs  bv  some  kind  air  pro- 
vincial council,  but  respecting  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  each  we  are  almost  entirely  in  the  dark. 
(Thiriwall,  HitL  o/Onen,  vol.  L  p.  437.) 

When  occasion  required,  a  chief  magistrate  was 
elected  under  the  name  of  Tagus  {Tay6s\  whose 
commands  were  obeyed  by  all  the  four  districts. 
He  is  sometimes  called  king  (jSeurcXci^,  Herod,  v. 
63),  and  sometimes  ^x^'*  (Dionys.  t.  74.)  His 
command  was  of  a  military  rather  than  of  a  civil 
nature,  and  he  seems  only  to  have  been  appointed 
when  there  was  a  war  or  one  was  apprehended. 
Pollux  (i.  128)  accordingly  in  his  list  of  military 
designations  classes  together  the  Boeotarchs  of  the 
Thebans,  the  Kins  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  the 
Polemarch  of  the  Athenians  (in  reference  to  his 
original  duties),  and  the  Tagus  of  the  Thessalians. 
We  do  not  know  the  extent  of  the  power  which 
the  Tagus  possessed  constitutionally,  nor  the  time 
for  which  he  held  the  office  ;  probably  neither  was 
preciselv  fixed,  and  depended  on  the  circumstances 
of  the  times  and  the  character  of  the  individual 
(Thiriwall,  vol.  i.  p.  438.)  He  levied  soldiers  from 
the  states  in  each  district,  and  seems  to  have  fixed 
the  amount  of  tribute  to  be  paid  by  the  allies. 
(Xenoph.  HelL  vi.  I.  §  19.)  When  Jason  was 
tagus  he  had  an  army  of  more  than  8000  cavalrv 
and  not  less  than  20,000  hoplites  (Xenoph.  L  e.u 
and  Jason  himself  says  that  when  Thessaly  u 
under  a  tagus,  there  is  an  army  of  6000  cavalry  and 
10,000  hoplites.  (Id.  vi.  1.  §  8.)  The  tribute 
which  Jason  levied  from  the  subject  towns  was 
the  same  as  had  been  previously  paid  by  one  of 
the  Soopadae,  whom  Buttmann  suppoiet  to  be  tha 
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mtat  Sc^uutht  Btumsntioud  bj  Aelian  (  T. /T. 
ui.  I)  **  >  Bcmtcinpomj  of  Cjtui  the  joaaga. 
Vfbto  Theinlf  mi  ant  united  imdii  ihi  govem- 
DMOt  of  K  t<gua  the  lubjcct  taimt  poweated  nuns 
indepmdHice.  (XcDoph.  /ML  <i.  1.  g  9.)  In  lotar 
limu  Bnu  vtElfB  called  their  ordinjiiy  magulntei 
fietU  (Bdckb,  Carp.  Ijkt.  n.  1770),  which  mij 
bare  baan  done  hsTcier,  u  Heimum  nigg«U< 
ontj  out  it  aflectuioD. 

Theoaly  howeier  «u  hardly  erer  uniled  nnder 
one  gmernmeDL  The  differeDt  citiea  sdiniDiileTed 
their  own  >&in  independent  o[  one  another, 
though  (ha  Dialler  lowui  leem  to  han  frequentlj 
boen  under  the  influmce  t>(  (he  more  important 
ono  (tvi*  /£  iiiAi  (tw-  to^aXW)  ^itfiinw 
Mi\t^r,  Xenoph.  HdL  ^  1.  §  S).  In  almoai  sU 
the  citio*  the  farni  of  fOTfrnnunt  ni  ariitocratical 
(tvrairrtfn  laMov  ^  inonidifixpumTi  tyxipm 
oi  afsaoAof,  Thncfd.  \i.  78J,  and  it  wai  cbieflf 
in  the  handa  of  a  fe*  great  <ainilie>,  vbo  were 
deacended  from  the  ancient  king).  Thne  Larieta 
vu  lubject  to  the  Aleuadae,  whence  Herodotiu 
(tu.  G)  calli  (hem  kingi  of  Theual; ;  Cisnon  or 
Crannan  to  the  Scopadae,  and  Phanilui  to  the 
Creandae.  (Compare  Theocr.  iii.  31,  Ac)  Thew 
noblei  had  Taat  eiUtei  cultiraud  b;  the  Peneitae  i 
ther  mre  celebrated  for  their  hoapitalil;  uid  IJted 
in  a  princelf  nunncr  (^Ai^tvit  rt  ical  /ityiAo- 
■yrn^i  rir  Srrrattitir  Tfint,  Xenoph.  HdL  vi.  I . 
I  3),  and  thejr  attracted  to  their  courta  many  of 
the  poeli  and  artiiti  of  aoulhem  Greece.  The 
Theulian  caaunsnalt;  did  not  howeier  aubmit 
quietlf  (o  the  eiclnnTe  rule  of  the  noblei.  Con- 
lc<ti  between  the  tno  claaaet  seem  to  hare  arisen 
early,  and  the  conjecture  of  Thirlwidl  (vol.  i,  p. 
438),  that  the  election  of  a  tagut.  like  thai  of  a  dic- 
tator U  Rome,  wa)  tomeliniei  uaed  ai  an  eipedient 
for  keeping  the  conunonally  nnder,  appean  Tery 
probable.  At  Lariua  the  Aleuadae  made  Kme  con- 
ceiiioni  to  the  popular  party.  Ariitotie  {Pol.  >.  5) 
ipeaka,  though  n-e  do  not  know  at  nhiii  lime  he 
lefen  to,  of  certain  msgittrale*  at  Lariua,  who 
bore  the  name  of  TtAno^i^jmi^^  v'tia  exerciied  a 
auperintendenca  orer  the  admiatian  of  freemen, 
and  wen  elected  themteliei  onl  of  the  body  of  tbe 
people,  whence  they  were  led  to  court  the  peoph 
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the  oligarchicnl  and  democtaiical  partipt,  there 
were  feiidi  among  the  olignichg  tbemteliei  ;  ntid 
inch  waa  the  ttata  of  partiea  at  Lariata  under  ihe 
ROieniment  of  the  Aleuadae  two  gcnemtioni  be- 
by  mutual  consent,  pcrhspa  IVoni  the  coiumonally, 
to  mediate  between  the  partiea  (ifxvr  iitaihioi, 
Ariilol.  F<J.  1.  S).  At  Phanalui  too  at  the  clow 
of  the  Peloponneiian  war  the  itata  waa  torn  aiun- 
der  by  intestine  commolions,  and  for  the  sake  of 
quiet  and  •ecurilr  the  ciltiena  entruated  the  acro- 
polia  and  Ihe  whole  direction  of  the  goTemment  to 
Polydamaa,  who  discharged  hit  trust  with  the 
ilricteat  integrity.  (Xenoph.  HeTL  ri.  1.  §  2,  3.) 


•eenu  to  have  continued  with  little  diminution  till 

lowarda  the  close  of  the  Pelopo 

decided  deraocralical  niaT«inenla 

prar.    At  this  tune  the  Ateu.idae 
hMl  toit  much  of  their  ancient 

ir'^fC 

*i>d  Phanalu  then  became  the 

..  I^idiis  .um 

TAURU. 
inThnaalj  At  Pktcae  a  tjiaiur,  ptotaUj  wiof 
from  a  demooacy,  «>•  eatabtiabed  by  Ljcofjiraa. 
who  opposed  the  grval  ariatoaalkal  ^lailhea,  aad 
aimed  at  the  dominion  of  all  Theaaaly.  (SaupL 
HtlL  ii.  3.  g  4  ;  Died.  xir.  B2.)  Tbe  iatler  ob- 
ject waa  accompliiked  by  Jaaon,  Ills  ncoeaeor  aaj 
probably  the  *on  of  Lymphnm,  who  efiedcd  as 
alliance  with  Polydamaa  of  Phanalna,  and  canaed 
himself  to  be  elected  tagna  about  B.C  374.  While 
he  lired  the  whole  of  Theanly  waa  imhed  ■■  eat 
political  power,  but  afler  hia  murder  in  B.C.  370 
his  family  waa  torn  aaundei  by  inleatine  diaceida 
and  did  not  long  maintain  ita  dominiaa.  The 
office  of  tagus  became  a  tyranny  under  hia  aDccea 
lora,  Polydoma,  PolyphroD,  Alexander,  TiaipboDiia, 
and  Lycophron  ;  till  at  length  the  old  ariatoomticaJ 
famitiea  called  in  the  aanitanM  of  Philip  tt  Naa- 
donia,  who  deprived  Lyccqibron  of  hia  power  ■■ 
a  c  3S3,  and  tetiored  the  ancient  goTeraiBeni  in 
the  different  towna.  At  Pheme  he  ia  aaid  to  have 
reatored  popular  or  at  leaat  repuUican  guTeniment. 
(Died.  ivi.  3S.)  The  country  howem  onl;  dauged 
maaten ;  fbr  a  few  yean  Uter  (b.  c  Hi)  he  nwfe 
it  completely  subject  lo  Macedonia  bj  phciiig  al 
the  head  of  the  four  diviaiona  of  the  countiy,  le- 
tiarchiea  or  letndorchiea,  which  he  re  ealabliahnt. 
goTemon  deToted  lo  hia  intereata  and  pntbably 
membeta  of  the  andent  noble  ftimnUj,  vbo  hail 
now  become  little  better  than  hia  laaala.  {Deo. 
Pkil^.  iL  p.  71,  iii.  p.  117;  HarpocrM.  i;  r.} 
Thewaly  fron  thia  lima  remained  in  a  ataM  oT  de- 
pendence on  the  Macedonian  kinga  (Polyb.  it.  76), 
till  the  victory  of  T.  Flarainina  at  CynoacephalH  in 
u.  c  197  agflin  gave  Ihem  n  show  of  iodepe  ' 
under  the  preleclion  of  the  Homw*.  (Liv. 
34,  luiv.  Gl,  Poljb.  iviiL  3U.) 

(Bullmann,  MjOatogaa,  No.  ixii.  Hi 
OoMk-M  der  AUaadm;  Voemet,  <£■  7 
Inealii  <ui(^  Frankt  1629  ;  Ham,  dt  TVaaofia 
MaadoHMiA  imperio  ntbjtti^  Qrypliiae,  1S29  ; 
Til(mann,£<anuy/sii^i^  Gritek.  SlaattBrrf.'f.l\l, 
Jtc.  j  Scfaiimann,  Antiq.  Jtirit  pabL  Gnec  f.  401. 
Ac. ;  Hermann, £etr«vd d. ^ri^vL aoateA.  1 1  (B.) 

TALA'RIA.  amoll  wings,  Gied  b>  the  aode* 
of  Mercury  and  reckoned  among  hia  otbribvlra. 
(WIi*.(i,  Aihen.  lii.  p.fi37,E  ;  »T^»»iW!iA»i,OtiA. 
Hsm*.  iivii  4  ;  Ovid.  MtL  iL  73G  ;  FiUgtnl. 
MjiAoL  I.)  In  many  wotka  of  ancient  art  they 
ore  repieiented  grawiug  from  his  aoclea,  aa  if  they 
were  a  part  of  hia  bodily  frame  ;  bat  more  lie* 
quently  they  an  iltaehed  to  him  »  a  part  of  hia 
dreia,  agreeably  to  Ihe  description  of  the  poeta 
(Hom.  /(.  iriv.  340,  Od.  T.  44  ;  Virg.  Aa.  a. 
239);  and  thii  ia  commonly  done  by  npnaentin; 
him  with  aondala,  which  have  wingi  batened  M 
them  on  each  aide  over  the  aoctea.  But  Cben  a  a 
moat  beautiful  bronie  atatne  of  this  divinity  m  the 
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untCTini  u  Nsptn.  in  which  the  utut.  initaad  of 
the  Bola  of  a  mndAL  hu  mndfi  the  itrap«  unite  in  a 
iwlls  under  the  aiiddle  of  the  foot  (ise  tfae  vood- 
cul),  evidently  intending  by  Ihit  elegant  detica  la 
reprewnl  the  itMuengcr  of  tha  ^)  w  borat 
through  ipaca  withoni  tonching  the  gnrand. 

Boidei  Mercarj  the  artiiti  of  mnltqnilj  ilu 
tnprBKBtod  Peneol  Aa  wearing  winged  WTiflnli 
{Mom.  Malti.  iiL  2Bi  Inghinmi,  Vaii  FOtiU,  i. 
taT.  70,  VI.  Ut.  166);  bnaiue  he  pnt  on  tlwia 
of  Herciu7,  when  be  went  on  hii  aerial  TOjiga 
to  the  rewoa  of  Andnucedi.  (OTid.  MH.  n. 
665—677  i  HeL  Scut.  216—320  ;  EntoUh.  Caiad. 
23  ;  H^gin.  PoeL  Ailnm.  ii.  13.)  Tfae  ume  ap- 
pendage wa*  aecribed  lo  Miaarra,  according  to 
one  Tirw  of  her  origin,  tic  a*  the  daoghler  of 
FaUia.    (Cic<bJVat.M<ir.iiL23;Tuti«i.&M. 

H  £y»pL  ass.)  [J.  r.] 

TALARUS  (tiUivoi).  [CiUTHua.] 
TALA'SSIO.    [Matkihoniuh.  f.  713.  b.} 
TALBNTUH.    [Libra,  2d  art ;  PoNdIba  ; 
NtnmDa.] 

TA'LIO,  from  Talii,  ngnifiei  in  eqiuTalent,  bnt 
it  it  Oled  onlj  in  tha  lenie  of  a  paniafameat  or 
praall;  the  lania  in  kind  and  degree  ai  the  niii- 
ehief  which  the  gnilt;  penon  ha*  dune  to  the  body 
of  uother.  A  proTltioo  u  Id  Talio  ocenrred  in 
Ihs  TwelTB  Tabkei :  Si  membrum  mpit  ni  mm  eo 
pvat  lalio  eato.  (Peitoi,  t^e.  TWisau.)  Thii  paa- 
nge  doei  not  atala  what  Tiilio  ia  Cato  at  quoted 
bjr  Pritdan  (ii.  p.  710,  Pottch)  uyi:  Si  quit 
mantoum  nipit  ant  oi  iiegit,  laJione  prsiimui 
cognatiu  uldiatar.  Thelawof  Talio  wat  probabl; 
enfiinwd  bj  the  inditidoal  or  bit  frienda :  it  it  not 
probable  that  the  panalty  wat  inflicted  under  a 
drciiion  of  a  court  of  Jualice.  It  leema  likely  that 
it  bora  ume  analogy  to  ibe  pennitiiou  to  kill  an 
adulterer  and  adultreu  in  certain  catrl,  which  the 
Julia  Lex  cmBrmed ;  and  if  to,  the  law  would 
define  tha  circomitancet  luider  which  an  injured 
pertoD  or  hit  eagnati  might  take  thit  talie.  The 
puniehment  of  death  for  death  wai  laiio  ;  but  il  it 
not  aaid  that  the  cognati  could  inflict  death  ^ 
death.  Talio,  aa  a  pnniihnwnt,  waa  a  pan  of  the 
Motaic  taw:  "  bnach  tor  breach,  eye  for  eye, 
tooth  for  tooth :  at  he  hath  cauaed  a  blemiih  in  a 
man,  to  ihall  it  be  done  to  him  again."  {LmL 
HIT.  20  ;  Rein,  Dot  OriamalrtcU  der  Aiiimr,  pp. 
37,3.^8.816,  9 IS.)  [O.  L]. 

TALUS  (liirTfidyBXoi),  a  huckle-bone.  The 
huckle-bonea  of  iheep  and  goata  have  ofhm  been 
found  in  Greek  and  itomau  tomba,  both  real,  and 
imitated  in  irory,  bronra,  glaea,  and  agate,  Thoie 
of  the  anlelope  ( itofwiUtioi)  were  loughl  at  objecti 
of  elegance  and  curiouly.  (Theoph.  Ciat,  6,  ; 
Atbeu.T,  il193,£)  They  were  uied  to  play  with 
''le  earliett  timet,  principally  by  women  and 
1  (Plut.  ^fct^  p.  ABO],  Dcxationally  by  old 
men.  (Cie.  de  SentcL  16.)  A  painting  by  Alel- 
indar  of  Athena,  found  at  Retiue,  repreienlt  two 
women  occupied  with  thie  game.  One  of  them, 
baring  thrown  the  iwneB  npwarda  into  the  air,  hat 
aiiKht  three  of  them  on  the  back  of  her  hand.  {Aat. 
d-frc.  I  tav.  1.)  See  the  fallowing  woodcut,  and 
omparetheaRGountorihegameinPallu>(ijc.  c  7}. 
Poiygnotai  executed  a  ■imilai  work  at  Delphi,  re- 
pretenting  the  two  daugfatfre  of  Pniidarut  Ihui  em- 
ployed («aiCoiS'<u  atFrpeeyiXtij,  PauL  i.  30.  g  1). 
But  a  much  more  celebrated  production  wai  Ihe 

fTiup  uf  two  naked  boys,  eieuiled  in  bronie  by 
oljckbu,  and  called  the  dMrafalimnUt.    (Pliu. 
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the  arm  of  hit  play-follow  eo  a>  to  preeent  a  liiety 
illuitralion  of  the  account  in  Homer  of  tfae  &lal 
quarrel  of  Patroclua.  {IL  uiiu  87,  88.)  To  play 
at  thit  game  wat  tometimet  callwi  TtrraAiSifHr, 
became  flre  bonet  or  other  objectt  of  a  limilar  kind 
were  employed  (Pollux,  Lc)i  and  thit  number  it 
retained  among  ouraelTet. 

Whiltt  the  tali  wenwithoutatti6cialm«ri»,lhe 

Co  wat  entirely  one  of  akill ;  and  in  ancient  no 
than  in  modem  timet,  it  coniiited  not  menly 
in  catching  the  fiTebouea  on  the  back  of  Ihe  hand 
aa  ahown  in  the  wood-cut,  but  in  a  great  Tariety  of 
aiercitea  requiring  quickneu,  agility,  and  accuracy 
of  eight.  When  the  tiilei  of  the  bone  were 
marked  with  diSerent  Tatuet,  the  game  becaoM 
one  of  chance.  [Alia  ;  Tcssua.]  Tha  two  endt 
were  left  blank,  became  the  bone  eonld  not  reel 
upon  either  of  them  on  account  of  ita  cuiratore. 
Tbe  four  remaining  aidea  were  marked  wiifa  tha 
uumbere  1,  S,  1,  6  ;  1  and  6  being  on  two  oppo- 
•ite  iidet,  and  3  and  4  on  the  other  two  oppoaita 
tide*.  The  Greek  and  Latin  namea  of  Ihe  num. 
here  were  ai  follawa  (Pollui,  L  e. ;  Euttath 
in  Hon.  II.  iiiiL  88  :  Sueton.  Amgud.  71  t  Mart. 
liii.  l.fi):  — l.Mo«i(,.rt,  irJ«»,  X^  (Brunch, 
AKJ.i.  Zb,  2i2)i  /oa.  0(m:  Unio,  i'aUmrim, 
ooMj  (Propert.  ii,  9.  17  i  Grid,  Art.  Amat.  iL 
3aS,Ai/.ii.t73):  3.Tfiu(i:  Ttrnt  i  4.  Tnpdt: 
liuattrmo  i  6.  'tlit,    J(Itii(,  K^ot  :  JMo. 

At  the  bone  it  broader  in  one  direction  than  in 
tbe  other,  it  wat  Hid  to  fall  upright  or  prone 
{ifiis  Ij  w/niyit,  rvctat  out  jirauu),  according  aa  il 
reeled  on  the  narrow  or  the  broad  tide.  (PluL 
&rfnf«.  Prob.  p.  1209,  ed.  Steph. ;  CIc  <b  Pm. 
iil.  16.) 

Two  pertoni  played  loaetfaer  at  tbia  game,  niing 
four  bono,  which  they  threw  up  into  the  air,  or 
emptied  om  of  a  dice-boi  [FHiTiLbue],  and  ob- 
ier<ii)g  Ihe  numberi  on  the  uppermoai  lidn.  The 
Dumbera  on  the  four  lidea  of  the  four  bonea  admitted 
of  thiny-fiTo  difierent  combinalioni.  The  loweit 
ihmw  of  ali  wat  four  acea  (  jacii  mUoriot  qaatuar. 
Plant.  Curt.  iL  3.  78).  But  tbe  raluo  of  a  throw 
(SdAor,  jadia,)  waa  not  in  all  catea  the  tum  of 
ihe  four  numben  turned  up.  The  highest  in  *alue 
wat  thai  calird  Faia,  or  Jaelml  Vmmkt  (PlauU 
Aaa.  (.  2.  55  ;  Cic  de  Din.  ii.  59  i  Sueton.  L  c), 
in  which  ihu  numbera  eait  up  were  all  diflFrenl 
(Mart.  i-iT.  14),  the  tum  of  them  being  only  four- 
teen.     It  wat  by  obtainiagthii  throw  tbM  tfae  king 
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of  the  feast  was  iq>pointed  among  the  Romans 
(Hor.  Girm.  L4.  18,  ii.  7.25)  [Symposium], and 
hence  it  was  also  called  BaiiUcus.  (Plant  Cure  iL 
3.  80.)  Certain  other  throws  were  called  bj  par- 
ticular names,  taken  from  gods,  iUastarious  men  and 
women,  and  heroes.  Thus  the  throw,  consisting 
of  two  aces  and  two  trays,  making  eight,  was  de- 
nominated Stesidkonu,  When  the  object  was 
simply  to  throw  the  highest  nombera,  the  game 
was  called  rAcurrotfoAlrBo.  (PoUox,  til  206,  ix. 
15,  1 1 0,  1 1 7.)  Before  a  person  threw  the  tali,  he 
often  invoked  either  a  god  or  his  mistresSb  (PlanU 
Capt  11.5,  Gtre.  il  3.  77—79.)  These  bones, 
marked  and  thrown  as  above  described,  were  also 
nsed  in  divination.  (Sueton.  TSter,  14.)   [J.  Y.] 

TA'MIAS  (rc^Jot),  was  a  name  given  to  any 
person  who  haid  the  care,  managing,  or  dispensing 
of  money,  stock,  or  property  of  any  description, 
oonfided  to  him  ;  as  a  steward,  butler,  housekeeper, 
storehonsekeeper,  or  treasorer.  And  the  word  is 
applied  metaphorically  in  a  variety  of  waySi  But 
the  TOfiiai,  who  will  fidl  under  our  notice  in  this 
article,  are  cortain  officers  entrusted  with  import- 
ant duties  by  the  Athenian  government ;  and  more 
especially  the  treasurers  of  the  temples  and  the 
revenue. 

In  andent  times  eveiy  temple  of  any  importance 
had  property  belonging  to  it,  besides  its  furniture 
and  ornaments ;  and  a  treasury  when  such  pro- 
perty was  kept  Lands  were  attached  to  the 
temple,  from  which  rents  accrued ;  fines  were  made 
payable  to  the  god  ;  trophies  and  other  valuables 
were  dedicated  to  him  by  the  public  ;  and  various 
sacred  offerings  were  made  by  individuals.  There 
was  a  To^at  Icpwv  xp^/^^*'i  ^ho,  together  with 
^undrm  and  hpunrotol,  had  the  custody  and 
management  of  these  funds.  The  wealthiest  of  all 
the  temples  at  Athens  was  that  of  Athena  in  the 
Acropolis,  in  which  were  kept  the  spoils  taken 
from  the  Persians  (t&  dpicrrtia  rijs  wi\ttrs\  be- 
sides magnificent  statues,  painting,  and  other 
works  of  art  (Demosth.  e,  limoer.  741.)  To  the 
Goddess  huge  fines  were  specially  appropriated  by 
the  law  or  given  by  decree  of  the  courts  or  the 
assembly  ;  and  besides  this  she  received  a  tenth  of 
all  the  fines  that  went  to  the  state,  a  tenth  of  all 
confiscations  and  prices  taken  in  war.  Her  trea- 
surers wen  called  roftiai  rUt  dcov,  or  tAt  rrjs 
^toVf  or  ruftiat  UpSy  xf*IA*<fTc»y  t^s  3cov,  and 
sometimes  simply  rofiiai,  (Demosth.  e.  AndroL 
615.)  They  appear  to  have  existed  from  an  early 
period.  Herodotus  (viii.  51,53)  relates  that  the 
to/a/cu  rav  lepw  with  a  few  other  men  awaited  the 
attack  of  XeTzes  upon  the  Acropolis,  and  perished 
in  its  defence.  They  were  ten  in  number,  chosen 
annually  by  lot  from  the  dass  of  Pentacosiome- 
dimni,  and  afterwards  when  the  distinction  of 
classes  had  ceased  to  exist,  from  among  the  wealth- 
iest of  Athenian  dtiiens.  (  Harpocr.  and  Snid.  s.  v. 
TofJai.)  The  treasurers  of  the  other  gods  were 
chosen  m  like  manner ;  but  they,  about  the  90th 
Olympiad,  where  all  united  into  one  board,  while 
those  of  Pallas  remained  distinct.  (Demosth.  c. 
TVfRoer.  743.)  Their  treasury,  however,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  same  place  as  that  of  Athena,  vis.  to 
the  Opisthodomns  of  Uie  Parthenon,  where  were 
kept  not  only  all  the  treasures  belonging  to  the 
temples,  but  also  the  state  treasure  (So'ia  xjniftara^ 
as  contra-distinguished  from  l9pd\  under  the  care 
of  the  treasurers  of  Pallas.  (Aristoph.  Plni.  1194.) 
AH  the  funds  of  the  state  wen  considered  as  being  | 
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in  a  manner  ososecmted  to  Pkdlas ;  while  «■  lbs 
other  hand  the  people  reserved  to  themaelvea  tkt 
right  of  making  use  of  the  sacred  moniea,  as  wdl 
as  the  other  property  of  the  temples,  if  tht  safety 
of  the  state  should  require  it  (Thocyd.  iL  1&.) 
Payments  made  to  the  temples  w«re  noeiTed  bj 
the  treasuren  in  the  presence  of  sane  nwasbecs  of 
the  senate,  just  as  pnUic  monies  wan  by  the 
.Apodectae ;  and  then  the  treasoreiB  became  re^ 
sponsible  for  their  safe  eostody.  Aa  to  fines  see 
Epiboli,  pRACTonn,  and  on  the  whole  of  thia 
subject,  Backfa,  PmbL  Eeom.  ^  AOtem^  pp.  160 
—164. 

The  treasurer  of  the  nvenna,  vmfJtn 
lUKifr^s  riit  icoinif  frpoffi^ov^  was  a  mof« 
ant  personage  than  those  last  mentioned.  He 
not  a  mere  keeper  of  monies,  like  them,  ner  a  i 
receiver,  like  the  Apodectae  ;  but  a  genenl  pay- 
master, who  reodved  through  the  Apodectae  all 
money  which  was  to  be  disbursed  lor 
of  the  administration  (except  the  property- 
which  were  paid  into  the  war-oflioe,  and  the  tri- 
bute from  the  allies,  which  was  at  first  paid  to  the 
Hellenotamiae,  and  afterwards  to  other  naiseas 
hereafter  mentioned),  and  then  distiibvled  it  in 
such  manner  as  he  was  nqaired  to  do  by  the  law ; 
the  surplus  (if  any)  he  paid  into  the 
the  Theoric  fond.  As  this  penon  knew  all  \ 
nels  in  which  the  public  money  had  to  flow,  and 
exeidsed  a  general  superinlendenoe  over  the  ex- 
penditure, he  was  competent  to  give  advice  to  the 
people  upon  financial  measures,  with  a  view  to  im- 
prove the  lerenuet  introduce  eoonmny,  nod  fumaa 
abuses ;  he  is  sometimes  called  ro^iMt  t^  tmac^ 
(TCttrr,  or  6  M  r^t  8i<Nfti(o«s»t,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  sort  of  minister  of  finance.  To  him 
Aristophanm  lefen  in  BtpuL  947.  He  was 
elected  by  xc^^^o*^  <nd  hdd  his  oflfee  fcr  fiser 
years,  but  was  capable  of  being  reelected.  A  law, 
however,  was  passed  during  me  admimslratisn  of 
Lycurgus,  prohibiting  reelection  ;  so  that  Lycar- 
gus,  who  IB  reported  to  have  continued  in  efice 
fortwdve  years,  must  have  held  it  lor  the  last 
eight  yean  under  fictitions  names.  The  power  of 
this  officer  was  by  no  means  free  from  caBtrol ; 
inasmuch  as  any  individual  was  at  liberty  to  pro- 
pose financial  measures,  or  institote  criminal  pro- 
ceedings for  malvermtion  or  waste  of  the  pnhlie 
funds ;  and  there  was  an  drropa^iJi  r^v  Sieuaf- 
(Tvsft  appdnted  to  check  the  acoounto  of  his  anpe- 
rior.  Andently  there  wen  persons  called  nspuiui 
who  appear  tohisve  assisted  the  TB^Aisu  in  some  part 
of  their  duties.  (Bockh,  id.  166)  [Poeistab.] 

The  money  disbursed  by  the  traasarer  of  the 
revenue  was  sometimes  paid  directly  to  the 
persons  in  the  employ  of  the  government, 
times  through  subordinate  pay  offices.  Many  pnb- 
lic  functionaries  had  their  own  paymastera,  who 
were  dependent  on  the  To/tdos  rft  wpoo^Aow,  re- 
ceiving  their  fimds  from  him,  and  then  distribating 
them  in  their  respective  departments.  Snch 
the  rpr^powotol^  rctxoroioC,  dBo«o«o(, 
JrffficAtrral  MMpCsfr,  who  reodved  throogh 
own  TOfjdm  such  sums  as  they  required  frtim  time 
to  time  for  the  prosecution  of  their  woriuL  The  pay- 
ment of  the  judicial  fees  was  made  by  the  Cniaciitau 
(KwAeucp^roi),  which,  and  the  providing  lor  the 
meals  in  the  Prytaneum,  wen  the  only  dnties  that 
remained  to  them  slier  the  estahlishmcnt  of  the 
Apodectae  by  Cleisthenea.  (Aristoph.  Feqs.  695, 
724.)     The    ruttim  of  the  saoed  Tcsad^  rv 
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IlE^^Xotf  and  r^t  SoXofuyfaf,  acted  not  only  as 
treanueia,  but  as  trierarchs ;  the  expenses  (amount- 
ing for  the  two  ships  together  to  abont  sixteen 
talents)  being  provided  by  the  state.  They  were 
elected  by  x^*P*i^*^^  (Demosth.  e.  Mid.  570  ; 
Pollnx,  viii.  116.)  Other  trierarchs  had  their  own 
private  rofdau^  for  the  keeping  of  accounts  and 
better  dispatch  of  business.  (Bockh,  /<f.  p.  17]* 
&e. ;  Schamann,  Ani,  Jur,  pubL  Gr.  pp.  250,  312.> 

The  duties  of  the  'EAAiyyoro^fw  are  spoken  of 
in  a  separate  article.  [Hbllsnotamiab.] 

The  war  fund  at  Athens  (independently  of  the 
tribute)  was  provided  from  two  sources,  1st,  the 
property- tax  [Eisphora],  and  2dly,  the  surplus 
of  the  yearly  revenue,  which  remained  after  de- 
fraying the  expenses  of  the  civil  administration, 
r&Tcpu^rra  xpifM<*^>  ''^'  SionnfcrMM.  Of  the  ten 
STfKmryo),  who  were  annually  elected  to  preside 
over  the  war  department,  one  was  called  vrpanrt^s 
6  M  TVS  8ioiKifac«#f,  to  whom  the  management 
of  the  war  fund  was  entrusted.  He  had  under 
him  a  treasurer,  called  rofdas  rw  ffrpccrtmrucw, 
who  gave  out  the  pay  of  the  troops,  and  defrayed 
all  other  expenses  incident  to  Uie  service.  De- 
mosthenes, perhaps  on  account  of  some  abuses 
which  had  sprung  up,  recommended  that  the 
generals  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  mili- 
tary fund,  but  that  this  should  be  pUioed  under  the 
care  of  special  officers,  rc^t/cu  km  8ir/«^<rioi,  who 
should  be  accountable  for  its  proper  application : 
r6w  fiJh  rmf  XFV^'''^^  X6yo¥  mpd  rvfirmp 
Ao/tfirciy,  riw  M  ru¥  tfynf  itapd  rov  ffrparrryev, 
(De  Ckenoiu  101.)  The  passage  just  cited  con- 
firms the  opinion  of  those  who  think  that  in  De- 
mosth. de  CwroH.  238,  265,  the  words  6  M  rifs 
BioiKi^ants  refer  to  a  ffrp€mry6s  so  designated, 
and  not  to  the  rofuof  r^t  wpo<r69ov.  (Schomann, 
Ant  Jur,  pM.  Gr.  p.  252,  n.  7  ;  Bockh,  Id.  p. 
168  ;  Meier,  AtL  Froe.  p.  105.) 

So  much  of  the  surplus  revenue,  as  was  not  re- 
quired for  the  purposes  of  war,  was  to  be  paid  by 
the  treasurer  of  the  revenue  into  the  Theoric  fond  ; 
of  which,  after  the  Archonship  of  Euclides,  special 
managen  were  created.    [Thsorica.] 

Lastly,  we  have  to  notice  the  treasurers  of  the 
demi,  9iii»my  rofdou^  and  those  of  the  tribes,  ^vKSy 
rofjiiatf  who  had  the  care  of  the  funds  belonging  to 
their  respective  communities,  and  performed  duties 
analogous  to  those  of  the  state  treasuren.  The 
demi,  as  well  as  the  tribes,  had  -their  common 
lands,  which  were  usually  let  to  farm.  The  rents 
of  these  formed  the  principal  part  of  their  revenue. 
^iJAof^oi,  9ntutpx^y  And  other  local  functionaries 
were  appointed  for  various  purposes ;  but  with  re- 
spect to  their  internal  economy  we  have  but  scanty 
information.  (Schomann,  de  ComiL  pp.  37 1 — 378, 
Atd.  Jur,  pM  Gr.  pp.  203,  204.)     [C.  R.  K.] 

TAPES  or  TAPETE  (Non.  Maitxll.  p.  229, 
ed.  Meroeri),  rcCviTt,  rdhrir,  or  Sdhrtt,  dim.  3air(8ior, 
a  piece  of  tapestry,  a  carpet 

The  use  rf  tapestry  was  in  very  ancient  times 
characteristic  of  Oriental  rather  than  of  European 
habits  (Athen.  il  p^  48,  n.) ;  we  find  that  the 
Asiatics,  including  the  Egyptians  and  also  the 
Carthaginians,  who  were  of  Asiatic  origin,  excelled 
in  the  mauufocture  of  carpets,  displayed  them  on 
festivals  and  other  public  occasions,  and  gave  them 
as  presents  to  their  friends.  (Xen.  Anab.  vii.  3. 
§  18,  27.)  They  were  nevertheless  used  by  the 
GfMki  as  eariy  as  the  age  of  Homer  {IL  xvL  224, 
xxiv.  230,  645,  Od,  iv.  298,  viL  337),  and  by 
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some  of  the  later  Roman  Emperora  they  were  given 
as  presents  to  the  combatants  at  the  Cireensian 
Games.  (Sidon.  ApoU.  Oarm.  xxiii.  427.)  The 
places  most  renowned  for  the  manufiicture  wers 
Babylon  (Arrian,  Eacped,  Akm,  vL  p.  436,  ed. 
Blanc;  Sidon.  A  poll  E^AtL  ix.  13),  Tyre  and 
Sidon  (Heliodor.  v.  p.  252,  ed.  Commelin.), 
Sordes  (Athen.  ii.  p.  48,  b.,  vi.  p.  255,  e.,  xiL 
p.  514,  c. ;  Non.  MaroelL  p.  542),  Miletus  (Aris- 
toph.  Ran.  542),  Alexandria  (Plant.  Paeud.  I  2. 
13),  Carthage  (Athen.  L  p.  28,  a),  and  Corinth* 
(Athen.  L  p.  27«  d.)  In  nference  to  the  texture, 
these  articles  were  distinguished  into  those  which 
were  light  and  thin  with  but  little  nap,  chieflv 
made  at  Sardes  and  called  ^^AordiriScs  (Athen.  vi. 
p.  255,  e.,  xii.  p.  514,  c. ;  Dioff.  LaSrt  v.  72),  and 
those  in  which  the  nap  (/toAAdt )  was  more  abund- 
ant, and  which  were  soft  and  woolly  (odAoi,  Horn. 
72.  xvl  224  ;  fioAoKoi?  ^(oio,  Od.  it.  124).  The 
thicker  and  more  expensive  kinds  (^laAAsrroC)  re- 
sembled our  baixe  or  drugget,  or  even  our  soft  and 
warm  bbuikets,  and  were  of  two  sorts,  via.  those 
which  had  the  nap  on  one  side  only  (Ircptf/iaAAoc), 
and  those  which  had  it  on  both  tides,  calM 
d^Toroi  (Athen.  v.  p^  197,  b.,  vi  p.  255,  e. ;  Diqg, 
LA&rt.  V.  72,  73),  •mphUapae  (Non.  MarcelL  pi 
540  ;  Lucil. Sat.  Up.  188,  ed.  Bip.),  ordft^nthnrrcs 
(Eustath.  M  Horn.  IL  ix.  200),  and  also  4fi^fiaAAoi 
or  amplMiaaii.  (Plin.  ^.  AT.  viil  48.  s.  73.)  In- 
stead of  bemg  always  used,  like  blankets,  in  single 
pieces  as  they  came  ftom  the  loom  [Pallium], 
carpets  were  often  sewed  together.  (Plant  Slkk, 
ii.  2.  54.)  They  wers  frequently  of  q»lendid 
colours,  being  dyed  either  with  the  kermes  ( Hor. 
Sal.  ii.  6. 1 02—106)  or  with  the  murex  (dAovp7f7t, 
&Aiirof^poi),  and  having  figures,  especially  hunt- 
ing-pieces, woven  into  them.  (Sidon.  ApolL  L  e. ; 
Pkut  Pteud,  i.  2.  14.)  These  fine  specimens  of 
ti^wstry  were  spread  upon  thrones  or  chairs,  and 
upon  benches,  couches,  or  sofos,  at  entertainments 
(Hom.  IL  ix.  200,  Od.  xx.  1 50  ;  Virg.  Am.  I  639, 
697—700  ;  Ovid.  Met.  xiii.  638 ;  Cic.  TWe.  v.  21 ), 
more  especially  at  the  nuptials  of  perwrns  of  dis- 
tinction. Catullus  {AryoH.  47 — 220)  represents 
one  to  have  been  so  employed,  which  exhibited  the 
whole  story  of  Theseus  and  Ariadne.  They  were 
even  used  to  sleep  upon  (Hom.  IL  x.  156  ;  Anac. 
viii.  1, 2  ;  Theocrit  xv.  125  ;  Aristopfa.  PluL  540 ; 
Vifg.  Aen.  ix.  325,  358),  and  for  the  clothing  of 
hones.  (Aem.  vii.  277.)  The  tapestry  used  to 
decorate  the  bier  and  catafolque  at  the  Apothboris 
of  a  Roman  Emperor  was  interwoven  with  gold. 
(Herodian,  iv.  2,  pi  82,  ed.  Bekker.)  The  orientals 
upon  occasions  of  state  and  ceremony  spread 
carpets  both  over  their  floon  and  upon  the  ground. 
(Aeschyl.  Agam,  879—936  ;  Athen.  iv.  p.  181,  b., 
xiL  p.  514,  c.) 

Besides  the  terms  which  hare  now  been  expluned, 
the  same  articles  of  domestic  furniture  had  deno- 
minations ariung  firom  the  mode  of  using  them, 
either  in  the  Triclinium  (frirftmarw  BabyUmioa^ 
Plin.  H.  AT.  viii.  48.  s.  74)  or  in  the  Cubiculum 
(cii5ieai/aria  polymita^  Mart  xiv.  150),  and  espe- 
cially from  the  constant  practice  of  spreading  thera 
out  {iextUe  ttraguUmj  Cic  Tuae.  v.  21  ;  itraium^ 
C.  Nepos,  Agea.  viiL  2  ;  vetUa  slragula^  Liv.  xxxiv. 
7  ;  Hor.  Sat  il  3.  118  ;  crpot/tvaL,  Plot  iMcurg. 
p.  86,  ed.  Steph. ;  Athen.  iv.  p.  142,  a.,  ffrpdftiarn^ 
ii.  p.  48,  d).  The  Greek  term  perittromoy  which 
was  transferred  into  the  Latin  (Diog.  Laert  Le.; 
Phwt  SUck.  ii.  2.  54  ;  Cic  PkiL  vL  27\  \md  m 
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ipMial  ngnification,  meaning  probably  a  ooYerlet 
made  eo  laige  aa  to  hang  round  the  sides  of  the 
bed  or  conch.  [J<  Y.] 

TAPHUS  (rdfpos).     [Funu8,  p.  556,  a.] 
TARENTI'NI  LUDI.  [Ludi  Sabcularm.] 
TABRHUS  (To^^f ).     [Navis,  p.  788,  a.] 
TAURII  LUDI.    [Ludi  Sabcularbs.] 
TAXIARCHI  (Ta{(a^oi),were  military  officers 
at  Athens,  who  were  next  in  rank  to  the  Strategi. 
[Stratbgus.]  They  were  ten  in  number  like  the 
strategi,  one  for  each  tribe,  and  were  elected  in  the 
same  way,  namely  by  x*'P<'^<"'^^   (Dem.  PAi/t/>.i. 
p.  47  i  Pollux,  yiii.  87)   In  war  eaich  commanded 
the  infiintry  of  his  own  tribe  (Dem.  m  BoeoL  p. 
999  ;  Aesch.  dt  Fals.  Leg,  p.  333),  and  they  were 
frequently  called  to  assist  the  Strategi  with  their 
adyice  at  the  war-council.     (Thucyd.  Tii.  60.)   In 
pence  they  assisted  the  Strategi  in  lerying  and 
enlisting  soldiers,  as  is  stated  under  Stratbgus, 
and  they  seem  to  have  also  assisted  the  latter  in 
the  discharge  of  many  of  their  other  duties. 

The  Taxiarchs  were  so  called  firom  their  com- 
manding Ti£{cif,  which  were  the  principal  diyisions 
of  the  hoplites  in  the  Athenian  army.  Each  tribe 
{pvKri)  formed  a  r^it,  whence  we  find  ^v\i{  used 
as  synonymous  with  rd^a.  (Lys.  in  Agorat,  pp. 
498,  501.)  As  there  were  ten  tribes,  there  were 
consequently  in  a  complete  Athenian  army  ten 
r^cff,  but  the  number  of  men  contained  in  each 
would  of  course  vary  according  to  the  importance 
of  the  war.  Among  the  other  Greeks  the  rd^is 
was  the  name  of  a  much  smaller  dirision  of  troops. 
The  \6xoi  among  the  Athenians  was  a  subdivision 
of  the  ri^ii^  and  the  Aoxoyo^  ^^^  probably  ap- 
pointed by  the  taxiarchs.  (Schomann,  Atd.  Jur, 
fmU,  Graee.  p.  253,  &c.) 

TAX  IS  (rd^is).     [Taxiarchl] 
TECTOR,  TECTO'RIUM  OPUS.  [Paribs, 
p.  870,  a.] 

TE'OULA  (Wpo^r,  dim.  Ktpapdf,  Xen.  Heilen. 
vi  5.  §  9),  a  roofing-tile.  Roofing-tUes  were  origi- 
nally made,  like  bricks,  of  baked  clay  (yrjs  ^xt^;). 
Byxes  of  Naxos  first  introduced  tiles  of  marble 
about  the  year  620  B.  c.  (Paus.  v.  10.  §  2.)  Be- 
sides the  superior  beauty  and  durability  of  the 
material,  these  tiles  could  be  made  of  a  much 
larger  size  than  those  of  clay.  Consequently,  when 
they  were  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
greatest  temples,  such  as  that  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia 
(Paus.  /.  c),  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  and  the 
Serapeium  at  Puteoli,  their  dimensions  were  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  other  parts  of  the  building  ; 
and  the  efiect  of  the  parallel  rows  of  joint-tiles 
descending  from  the  ridge  to  the  eaves,  and  termi- 
nated by  ornamental  frontons,  with  which  the  lions*- 
heads  {capita  lecmina^  Vitruv.  iii.  5.  §  15  ;  xo^^/kU) 
Horapoll. //ler.  i.  21)  over  the  cornice  aJternated, 
was  exceedingly  grand  and  beautiful.  Hoiv  highly 
this  invention  was  prized  by  the  ancients  is  proved 
by  the  attempt  of  the  Roman  censor  Q.  Fulvius 
Flaccos  to  despoil  the  temple  of  the  Lacinian  Juno 
of  some  of  its  marble  tiles  {Uguiae  tnarmoreae),  in 
order  to  adorn  another  temple  which  he  had  vowed 
to  erect  in  Rome.  (Liv.  xlii.  4  ;  VaL  Max.  i.  1. 
§  20.)  A  still  more  expensive  and  magnificent 
method  of  roofing  consisted  in  the  use  of  tiles 
made  of  bronze  and  gilt  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxxiii.  3. 
s.  18.) 

At  Rome  the  houses  were  originally  roofed  with 
shingles,  and  continued  to  be  so  down  to  the  time 
of  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  when  tiles  began  to  supers 
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lede  the  old  roofing  materiaL  (PIul  H.  N".  ztL  10. 
s.  36  ;  Niebuhr,  HisL  of  Rome^  vol.  iii.  p.  559.) 

Tiles  were  originally  made  perfectly  flat,  or  with 
nothing  more  than  the  hook  or  nosie  underneath 
the  upper  border,  which  fulfilled  the  poipoae  of 
fixing  them  upon  the  rafters.  They  were  after- 
wards formed  with  a  raised  border  on  each  side,  as 
is  shown  in  the  annexed  woodcut  repreaenting  the 
section  of  four  of  the  tiles  remaining  at  Pomp^ 
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In  order  that  the  lower  edge  of  any  tile  might 
overlap  the  upper  edge  of  that  which  cama  next 
below  it,  its  two  sides  were  made  to  converge 
downwards.  See  the  next  woodcut  repreaentii^ 
a  tiled  roof,  from  a  part  of  which  the  joint-tilea  are 
removed  in  order  to  show  the  overlapping  and  the 
convergence  of  the  sides.  It  was  evidendy  neces- 
sary to  cover  the  lines  of  junction  between  the 
rows  of  flat  tiles,  and  this  was  done  by  the  use  of 
semicylindrical  tiles  called  imbneu.  The  above 
woodcut  shows  the  section  of  three  imbrioea  {band 
at  Pompeii,  and  indicates  their  position  relatirdy 
to  the  flat  tilesw  This  is  also  shown  in  the  next 
woodcut    The  roof,  by  the  exact  adaptation  of 


the  broad  tegtdae  and  the  narrow  tiii6r»ce«  through- 
out its  whole  extent,  became  like  one  solid  »id 
compact  frsme-work.  (Xen.  Me$n.  iiL  1.  §  7  ;  on- 
fringit  tegulas  imbricesque^  Phmt  Afo$L  i  2.  28  ; 
Plin.  H,  M  XXX  vi.  22.  s.  44.)  The  rows  of  joint- 
tiles  divided  the  roof  into  an  equal  number  of 
channels,  down  which  the  water  descended  into 
the  gutter  (camUia)  to  be  discharged  through  open- 
ings made  in  the  lions^-heads,  the  position  and  ap- 
pearance of  which  are  shown  in  the  woodcuts. 
The  rows  of  flat  tiles  terminated  in  a  variously 
ornamented  front,  which  rose  immediately  abvvs 
the  cornice,  and  of  which  four  specimens  are  shown 
in  the  first  woodcut  The  first  and  fourth  pattens 
are  drawn  from  tiles  found  at  Pompeii,  and  the 
two  internal  from  tiles  preserved  in  the  Bki^ 
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MoMurn  and  brongbt  thitber  from  Alheni.  Tiw 
liont*- heads  upon  the  third  and  fourth  are  per- 
forated. [Antbpiza.]  The  frontoni,  which 
were  ranged  along  the  cornice  at  the  termination 
of  the  rows  of  joint-tiles,  were  either  painted  or 
sculptured  so  as  to  represent  leaves,  aplnstria 
[Aplustrb],  or  masks.  The  first  woodcut  shows 
three  examples  of  such  frontons,  which  belong 
to  the  Elgin  collection  in  the  British  Museuffl. 
They  are  dcawn  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  the 
other  objects  in  the  same  woodcut  The  invention 
of  these  graceful  ornaments  is  ascribed  to  Dibutades 
of  Corinth.     (PUn.  H,  N,  xxxv.  12.  s.  43  ) 

Other  highly  curious  details  upon  the  tiled  roofs 
of  Greek  temples  may  bo  seen  in  the  l/nedUed 
Aniiqmiie$  t/  AUieOy  Lon.  1817. 

The  same  arrangement  of  tiles  which  was  placed 
round  a  temple  was  also  to  be  found  within  a  house 
which  was  fozmed  with  an  opening  in  the  centre. 
Hence  any  person  who  descended  from  the  roof 
into  the  open  conrt  or  implnnum  of  a  house,  was 
said  to  pass  *'  through  the  tiles  **  (per  As^m/oi ,  Ter. 
Evn,  iii.  5.  40  ;  compare  Oellius,  x.  15  ;  8id  rmw 
KtpanMw^  St.  Luke,  ▼.  19). 

Pliny  mentions  a  kind  of  tiling  under  the  name 
pavonaeeum  (H.  N.  xxxvi.  22.  s.  44),  so  called  pro- 
bably because  the  tiles  were  semicircnlar  at  their 
lower  edge,  and  overlapped  one  another  like  the 
feathers  in  the  train  of  a  peacock.  Ancient  se- 
pulchres and  urns,  made  in  the  form  of  small  temples 
[FuNva],  often  represent  very  exactly  the  ap> 
peannce  of  a  roof  with  the  above-mentioned  va- 
rieties in  the  form  of  the  tilea.  [J.  Y.] 

TEICHOPOEUS  (rcixoKoi^t).  Among  the 
various  persons  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  ma- 
nagement of  public  works  at  Athens  (^viortCrcu 
ItHtavittv  iprfwf)y  were  those  whose  business  it  was 
to  build  and  keep  in  repair  the  public  walls.  It  is 
needless  to  observe  how  important  to  the  dty  of 
Athens  were  her  walls  and  fortifications,  more 
especially  the  long  walls,  which  connected  the 
upper  city  with  the  Peirseens,  and  which  gave  it  the 
advantages  of  an  island.  These  were  maintained 
at  considerable  expense.  The  rcixovoioi  appear 
to  have  been  elected  by  x*^P^^^  ^^  ^'^""^  ^'^^ 
tribe,  and  probably  for  a  year.  They  were  con- 
sidered to  iold  a  magisterial  office  (dpx^),  and 
in  that  capacity  had  an  i)7e^r(a  Zuaumipioy, 
Aeschines  calls  them  iwurrdrcu  rw  fitylarov  r&y 
faymf.  Funds  were  put  at  their  disposal,  for  which 
they  had  their  treasurer  (ro/ufas),  dependent  on 
the  treasurer  of  the  revenue.  They  were  liable  to 
render  an  account  (cMvkh)  of  their  management  of 
these  funds,  and  also  of  their  general  conduct,  like 
other  magistrates.  The  office  of  rcixoiroios  has  been 
invested  with  peculiar  interest  in  modem  times,  on 
account  of  its  having  been  held  by  Demosthenes, 
and  its  having  given  occasion  to  the  famous  prose- 
cution of  Ctesiphon,  who  proposed  that  Demosthenes 
dionld  receive  the  honour  of  a  crown  before  he  had 
rendered  his  account  according  to  law.  As  to  the 
nature  of  the  office,  and  the  laws  thereto  reUting, 
we  may  probably  rely  upon  the  account  giveti  by 
Aeschines.  (Aesch.  &  Qetiph.  55—57,  ed.  Steph. ; 
Bdckh,  PubL  Eeom.  of  AtUiu,  pp.  170,  203,  2d 
ed.)  [C.  R.  K.J 

TELA  (lrr6s),  a  loom.  Althongh  weaving  was 
amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans  a  distinct  trade 
carried  on  by  a  separate  class  of  persons  (it^dyrcu, 
tadorm  and  iesrtrioes^  itntMues),  who  more  particu- 
larly supplied  the  inhabitanta  of  the  towns  with 
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the  prodnctions  of  their  skill  (Cato,  «b  Re  Rmd, 
135),  yet  every  considerable  domestic  establish- 
ment, especially  in  the  country,  contained  a  loom 
(Cato,  de  Re  Ru$L  10, 14)  together  with  the  whole 
apparatus  necessary  for  the  working  of  wool  (iani' 
fieiumy  ToAoo-fo,  rtiKcurtovfryia),  (Hesiod,  Op,  M 
/>sn,779;  Viiig.6^ofy.L285,294.)  [Calathus.] 
These  occupations  were  all  supposed  to  be  carried 
on  under  the  protection  of  Minerva,  specially  deno- 
minated '£p7«b^,  who  was  always  regarded  in  ^is 
character  as  the  friend  and  patroness  of  industry, 
sobriety,  and  female  decorum.  (Serv.  m  F«ra.  EeL 
vl«.) 

When  the  fiirm  or  the  palace  was  sufficiently 
large  to  admit  of  it,  a  portion  of  it  called  the  Irrup 
(iieUmm^  Varro,  deReRtui.  i  2)  or  ieatnmim,  was 
devoted  to  thii  purpose.  (Cic.  Verr,  iv.  26.)  The 
work  was  there  principally  carried  on  by  female 
sUvea  iqwuiUanM,  at  tpiBot^  Theoerit  zv.  80; 
Hom.  Od,  I  356—360,  vii.  235,  zxi.  350)  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  mistress  of  the  hoDie, 
who  herself  also  together  with  her  daughters  took 
part  in  the  Ubour,  both  by  instmctiDg  beginnen 
and  by  finishing  the  more  tasteful  and  ornamental 
parts.  (Vitmv.  vi.  7.  p.  164^  ed.  Schneider ;  Sym- 
machuN  i^mt  vL  40.)  But  although  weaving  was 
employed  in  providing  the  ordimuy  articles  of 
clothing  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  frmn  the 
earliest  times,  yet  as  an  inventive  and  decorative 
art,  subservient  to  luxury  and  refinement,  it  waa 
almost  entirely  OrientaL  Persia,  Babylonia,  Egypt, 
Phoenicia,  Phrygia,  and  Lydia,  are  all  celebrated 
for  the  wonderful  skill  and  magnificence  displayed 
in  the  manofiicture  of  scarfs,  shawls,  carpeta  and 
tapestry.  [Crlamtb,  Pallium,  Psplum,  Tapis.] 

Among  the  peculiarities  of  Egyptian  manners 
Herodotus  (iL  35 ;  compare  Athen.  iL  p.  48,  b)  men- 
tions that  weaving  was  in  that  country  the  employ- 
ment of  the  male  sex.  This  custom  still  continues 
among  some  Arab  and  negro  tribea.  (Welsted, 
TVtteds,  vol  L  {>.  123  ;  Prichard,  /SessoreAes,  vol. 
ii.  p.  60,  3d  edit)  Throughout  Europe,  on  the 
other  hand,  weaving  was  in  the  earliest  ages  the 
task  of  women  only.  The  matron,  assisted  by  her 
daughters,  wove  clothing  for  the  husband  and  the 
sons.  (Colum.  de  Re  Rust,  xii.  Pm^, ;  Plin.  H,  N. 
viii.  48.  s.  74  ;  Herod,  ix.  109.)  This  domestic 
custom  girea  occasion  in  the  works  of  the  epic  and 
tragic  poeto  to  some  very  intereating  dino4meiu  and 
expressions  of  affection  between  near  rebtions.  In- 
deed the  recognition,  or  'Aiwyy^ipitrts,  as  Aristotle 
calU  it  {de  Art.  Poet.  6.  §  18,  14.  §  21%  often 
depends  on  this  circumstance.  Thus  Creusa  proves 
herself  to  be  the  mother  of  Ion  (Enrip.  /om,  1416, 
1417)  by  describing  the  pattern  of  a  shawl  which 
she  had  made  in  her  youth,  and  in  which  she  had 
wrapped  her  infant  son.  Iphigenia  recognises  her 
brother  Orestes  on  one  occasion  (Eurip.  Ipk.  m 
Taur.  814 — 817),  and  Electra  recognises  him  on 
another  (AeschyL  Ckoeph.  225)  by  the  figured 
clothing  which  he  wore,  and  which  they  had  long 
before  woven  for  hinu 

Besides  the  shawls  which  were  frequently  given 
to  the  temples  by  private  persons,  or  obtained  by 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,  companies  or  col- 
leges of  females  were  attached  to  the  more  opulent 
temples  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  regular  sup- 
ply. Thus  the  sixteen  women,  who  lived  together 
in  a  building  destined  to  their  use  at  Olyropia, 
wove  a  new  shawl  every  five  years  to  be  dispUyed 
at  the  games  which  were  then  oelebrated  in  honour 


of  Heta.  Mid  to  ba  ptcwrrcd  in  her  temple.  (P*ai.  i 
*.  16.(3—1,  TL34.g8.)  [HuuiJ.]  Aiimilu  I 
lollege  Bt  SpaiU  mi  dcToted  to  the  poipDM  of    I 
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Aiajdeaa  Apollo,  which  wu  thirty  cohiti 
high.  (Piiu.  iii.  16.  g  2,  19.  g  3.)  At  Athen* 
(he  compaay  of  Tirgini  called  ifynrraiai  oi  IpyJnu, 
uid  iffvpiftu,  who  wen  putlf  of  Auatic  eitmc- 
tion,  voie  the  ihiwi  which  wu  orried  in  the  Pa- 
Datheniuc  procenion  and  which  repreflented  the 
battle  between  the  godi  and  the  gianti.  (EoripL 
//«.  461— i69  i  Vi^.  Orit,  -Jl— Sfi.)  [Arbhb- 
FHoRti  ;  Pa NATiiiN.il J.)  A  limilai  Occupation 
wai  fluigned  to  joang  renulea  of  the  higheit  lank 
at  Argot.  (Eunp. /;ii.M  Tliar.  213— 215.)  In 
the  fourth  century  the  taik  of  weaTing  began  t^ 
be  trnniFeired  in  Europe  from  women  to  the  other 
MX,  a  chiuige  which  Sl  ChijMitoin  deploten  ai  a 
■ign  of  prcTsiling  ilath  and  efleminacf.  {Oral.  94. 
ToL  iii.  p.  470,  cd.  Sa>lllc.)     Vegetlu*  (d>  /to  MiL 


e  ineligible  I 


DUmbei  of  thoH 

Ererir  thing  wotenconutu  DftwoeHential  porta, 
the  warp  and  ihe  wooF,  called  in  Latin  iSlanm  and 
Sublegmm,  SrUmtn,  or  Thxma  (Vitniv.  x  I  ; 
Otid.  MA  It.  397  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  n.  24.  a.  36  j 
Pen.  Sal.  tI  731,  in  Oreek  •mfiUHr  and  ifpoit^. 
(Pbito,  Polil.  pp.  297,  301,  302,  ed.  BelikeT ; 
Aelian,  H.  A.  ii.  17  i  Pint,  de  U  et  Otir.  p. 
673.)  Inilead  of  tpOKi  Plato  (f^.  i.  p.  3Bfi, 
ed.  Bekker)  lanietiDWa  met  J^l^  and  ia  the 
paoaget  refened  to  he  mrnliaii)  one  of  the  moat 
important  diScnnc«t  between  the  warp  and  the 
wm>f:  via.thatlhe  thnadiof  thefsrmer  an  itTong 
and  film  in  amnqnence  of  being  more  twiated  in 
apinning,  whilit  thoae  of  the  latter  an  compara- 
tiTel;  ioR  and  ytdding.  Thii  ii  in  JKt  the  diffe- 
rence which  in  dia  modem  ailk  manufacture  dia- 
linguiahe*  giyaairina  bma  train,  and  in  the  cotton 
numufacMn  imal  Inm  aefl.  Another  Dame  for 
the  woof  or  tram  wu  ^oUn).  (lUm.  Batr.  181  j 
Euttath.  M  Horn.  IL  uiiL  762,  Od.  r.  131.) 

The    warp  wu  called  afaiMfli  in   I^in  {fnnn 

(Vani),Z,.Z.i.ll3,ed.Miil1er.)  The  coneapond- 
ing  Greek  lann  imbun>  and  likewite  Ivttt  haTO 
eiidmtly  tha  aame  deriTation.  For  the  tame  rea- 
■on  the  Tery  Grat  operation  in  wearing  wu  to 
up  tha  loom,  Itrir  rrtaaitBiu  (Horn.  Od,  iL 
Heiiod,  Op.  H  Dia,  779)  ;  and  the  web  or  cloth, 
before  it  wfli  cut  don'n  or  **  deicended  *"  " 
loom  {tarita  d^'  firrv,  TheocriL  it.  3 
tailed  '■Tetlia  pendeni,"  or  "pendula  tela"  (Ovid, 
AM.  It.  395,  EpiiL  i.  10),  becauae  it  hun^  from 
the  tnnt*erMi  beam  or  Juoux.  Tbeie  partieulara 
an  all  ctearly  exhibited  in  the  pictan  of  Circe'a 
looni,  which  i*  contained  in  the  very  ancient  illu- 
minatsd  MS.  of  Virgil'i  Aeneid  preierred  at  Bnme 
[n  the  Vatican  Library.    (See  die  anneied  wood- 


ipkyed  foe  all  oidinarf  par- 
poaea,  the  practice,  now  generally  aJopled,  at 
pladng  the  warp  in  an  horiiontal  podtion  waa  ac- 
eauonally  retoned  to  in  andenl  tnaea ;  Ibr  tka 
npright  loom  {jJohj  itia,  larit  6p9iot)t  tba  maoi^- 
menl  of  which  required  the  female  to  atand  and 
move  about,  ii  oppoied  to  nnother  kind  at  whid 
the  «L     (Artemidor.  m.  36  ;  Serrini,  i.  e.) 

Wa  obaerrc  in  the  preceding  woodcat  aboot  tba 
middle  of  the  apporatut  a  tianaTerae  rod  pastii« 
thnngh  the  warp.  A  itrai^t  one  waa  well 
adapted  to  be  eo  nied,  and  it*  application  ia  dearty 
cxpniaed  by  Orid  in  the  worda  **  itamen  HCCTDit 
arundo."  (^MeL  ri.  5£.)  In  plain  w^iing  it  wbb 
ioaerted  between  the  Ihreadi  of  the  warp  ao  oa  to 
diiide  them  into  too  portioni,  the  threadi  on  one 
■ide  of  the  rod  alternating  wi^i  thoae  on  ilia  Dth« 
■ide  throughout  the  whiNc  teeodth  of  the  vary. 
The  two  npright  beami  lupporting  the  jngmo,  sa 
rhidi  the  waip    d^nda, 


.  (Theo, 
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lariinitti,  literally,  "  ibe  legi  of  the  loom.**  (  Bh- 
tath.  n /fom.  £U.  liiL  107.) 

Whilit  the  improtenteuta  in  nachiiieiy  bate  te 
a  gnat  extent  mperaeded  the  nia  of  the  oprigbl 
loom  in  all  other  parta  of  Eontpe,  it  ronaini  alniaat 
in  it!  primitin  Hate  in  Iceland.  The  Ibllawii^ 
woodcnt  ia  reduced  &om  an  engiaTJng  of  tba  lee- 
landie  loom  in  Olof  Olaften'i  Eamomie  Tom  in 
that  ialand,  pnbliihed  in  DanbJi  at  Copenhagen, 
A.D.  1760.  We  obaerra  nndoTieath  the  jngam  a 
roller  (dino»,  Polloi,  tU.  I.  136  ;  Eoatath.  » 
Horn.  Od.  liii.  107}  which  ia  tuned  by  a  kandle. 
and  en  which  the  web  ia  wonnd  ai  the  woik  ad- 
•ancea.  The  thnada  of  the  warp,  beadcw  being 
■epanted  by  a  tnniTene  rod  or  platik,  are  diiided 
into  thirty  or  forty  patcala,  to  each  of  ahiiA  a 
•tone  ti  toipended  Itii  the  purpoae  of  ketfMiig  Ibe 
warp  in  a  perpeudicolar  poiition  and  allowirig  the 
neceawry  phty  to  tba  ttrokea  of  the  apotha,  which 
ia  drawn  at  the  tide  of  the  loom.  The  mjKial 
ode  written  about  the  eleTenlh  trntoi;  of  onr  en. 


TELA. 

irlth  which  Gmv  humadcnsfiynilkr  in  hii  tnmt- 
ktioiH  and  which  describes  the  loom  of  **  the  Fata] 
Sbten,**  represenU  warriors*  skulls  as  supplying 
the  place  of  these  round  stones  (pomkra^  Sen. 
i^.  91  ;  Plin.  //.  N.  L  e.).  The  knotted  bondles 
of  thnaids,  to  which  the  stones  wen  attached,  often 
remained  after  the  web  was  finished  in  the  form  of 
a  fringe.    [Focbrias.] 

Whilst  the  comparatively  ooaise,  strong,  and 
mnch'twisted  thread  designed  for  the  waip  was 
thos  arranged  in  parallel  lines,  the  woof  remained 
upon  the  spindle  [Fusua],  forming  a  tpool,  btMSn^ 
or  pen  (iHiyQ,  dim.  wi/inor^  Hom.  IL  xxiii.  762  ; 
Euripu  Hee.  466).  This  was  either  conToyed 
through  tiie  warp  without  any  additional  con- 
triranoe,  as  is  Still  the  case  in  IceUnd,  or  it  was 
made  to  nwdtre  in  a  shuttle  (woivvAjrof,  Hesych. 
Kv,  n^inw.  raduu,  Lvcvet  ▼.  1352).  This  waa 
made  of  box  brought  from  the  shores  of  the  Euxine, 
and  was  pointed  at  iu  extremities,  that  it  might 
easily  fiuce  ito  way  through  the  warp.  ( Viig.  Am, 
ix.  476  :  Ovid.  Mtt.  iv.  275,  ri.  56, 132,  Fa$L 
iii.  879.)  The  annexed  woodcut  shows  the  form 
in  which  it  is  still  used  in  some  retired  parU  of  our 
ishmd  for  common  domestic  purposes,  and  which 
may  be  rsgarded  as  a  form  of  great  antiquity. 
An  oblonff  carity  is  seen  in  its  upper  surfiioe, 
which  hoUs  the  bobbin.  A  small  stick,  Uke  a 
wire,  extends  through  the  length  of  this  cavity, 
and  enters  its  two  extremities  so  as  to  turn  freely. 
The  small  stick  passes  through  a  hollow  cane, 
which  our  manufiwturers  call  a  ^inU,  and  which 
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is  surrounded  by  the  woo£  This  is  drawn  through 
a  round  hole  in  the  front  of  the  shuttle,  and, 
whenerer  the  shuttle  is  thrown,  the  bobbin  re- 
volves and  delivers  the  woof  through  this  hole. 
The  process  of  winding  the  yam  so  as  to  make 
It  into  a  bobbin  or  pen,  was  called  inipi(§<r0ai 
(Theocrit.  xviii.  32)  or  dtfortirlftaBau  (Aristot 
H,  A,  V.  19.)  The  reverse  process  by  which  it 
was  delivered  through  the  hole  in  front  of  the 
shuttle  (see  the  hut  woodcut)  was  called  iitwriyC- 
^€(rBat.  Hence  the  phrase  iKwriwrnrat  raSra  means 
^  he  shall  disgoige  these  things.**  (Aristoph.  Ran. 
586  ;  SchoL  in  loe,) 

All  that  is  eflected  by  the  shuttle  is  the  con- 
veyance of  the  woof  across  the  warp.  To  keep 
every  thread  of  the  woof  in  its  proper  place  it  is 
necessary  that  the  threads  of  the  warp  should  be 
decussated.  This  was  done  by  the  leashes,  called 
in  Latin  Ueiot  in  Greek  fdrot  {tUros,  Hom.  IL 
xxiii.  762).  fiy  a  leash  we  are  to  understand  a 
thread  having  at  one  end  a  loop,  through  which  a 
thread  of  the  warp  was  passed,  the  other  end  being 
(listened  to  a  straight  rod  called  XinatorMnn,  and  in 
Greek  icoyJy.  (Aristoph.  7%0tm.  829.)  The  warp, 
having  been  divided  by  the  arundo,  as  already 
mentioned,  into  two  sets  of  threads,  all  those  of  the 
same  set  were  passed  through  the  loops  of  the  oor^ 
responding  set  of  leashes,  and  all  these  leashes 
were  £sstened  at  their  other  end  to  the  same  wooden 
rod.  At  k«st  one  set  of  leashes  was  necessary  to 
decussate  the  warp,  even  in  the  plainest  and  stm- 
plest  weaving.    The  number  of  sets  was  increased 


according  to  the  complexity  of  the  patten,  which 
was  called  hitim  or  trOix  (Mart.  xiv.  148),  8(|UT0f, 
rplfurof  (Crat.  Jnn.  Fnuf.  p.  103,  ed.  Runkel),or 
iroA^jUiTos  {Per.  Mar.  Erytk.  pp.  164,  170,  173, 
ed.  Bhmcardi),  according  as  the  number  was  two^ 
three,  or  more. 

The  process  of  annexmg  the  leashes  to  the  warp 
was  called  ordiri  ielam  (Plin.  H.  M  xl  24.  s.  28), 
also  Ueia  ttiae  addere,  or  adnedere,  ( Virg.  Georyf.  i. 
285  ;  TibulL  i.  6.  78.)  It  occupied  two  women  at 
the  same  time,  <me  of  whom  took  in  regular  suocee- 
sion  each  separate  thread  of  the  warp  and  handed 
it  over  to  the  other ;  thispart  of  the  process  was 
called  wapoipifMatf  m^aSOopai,  or  T^^opw9au 
(SehoL  te  AridopkAv.i  ;  Suidas,  Hesychius,  s. v.) 
The  other  woman,  as  she  received  each  thread, 
passed  it  through  the  loop  in  proper  order,  and  this 
act,  which  we  call  **  entering,**  was  called  in  Greek 
SidJ-nrteiL     (SchoL  m  Horn.  Od.  vu.  107.) 

Supposing  the  warp  to  have  been  this  adjusted, 
and  the  pen  or  the  shuttle  to  have  been  carried 
through  it,  it  was  then  decussated  by  drawing  for- 
wards the  proper  rod,  so  as  to  cany  one  set  of  the 
threads  of  the  warp  across  the  lest,  alter  which  the 
woof  was  shot  back  again,  and  by  the  oontinnal  re- 
petition of  this  process  the  warp  and  woof  were 
mteriaeed.  (Plutarch,  vii  se^.  «we.  p.  592,  ed. 
Reiake  ;  Hom.  iZ.  xxUi.  760—763.)  In  the  pie- 
ceding  figure  of  the  Icelandic  loom  we  observe  two 
staves,  which  are  occasionally  used  to  fix  the  rods 
in  such  a  position  as  is  most  convenient  to  assist 
the  weaver  in  drawing  her  woof  across  her  warp. 
After  the  woof  had  been  conveyed  by  the  shuttle 
through  the  warp,  it  was  driven  sometimes  down- 
wards, as  is  represented  in  the  first  woodcut,  but 
more  conunonly  upwards  as  in  the  second.  (Isid. 
Or^.  xix.  22 ;  Herod,  ii.  85.)  Two  difierent  in- 
struments were  used  in  this  part  of  the  process. 
The  simplest  and  probably  the  most  ancient  was  in 
the  form  of  a  laiga  wooden  sword  (ipatfta,  tntdthu 
dim.  <nrd$tor^  Branch,  AfiaL  I  222 ;  Phto,  X^ns, 
p.  118;  Aesch.  O^iiph.  226).  From  the  verb 
owadd«,  to  beat  with  the  spatha,  cloth  rendered 
dose  and  compact  by  this  process  was  called  rro- 
9iit6s.  (Atlien.  xii.  p.  525,  d.)  This  instrument 
is  still  used  in  Iceland  exactly  as  it  was  in  ancient 
times,  and  a  figure  of  it  copied  firom  OUifsen,  is 
given  in  the  second  woodcut. 

The  qxitha  was,  however,  in  a  great  degree 
superseded  by  the  comb  (fMcfm,  tttpxia),  the  teeth 
of  which  wen  inserted  between  the  threads  of  the 
warp,  and  thus  made  by  a  forcible  impulse  to  drive 
the  threads  of  the  woof  close  together.  (Ovid.  Fa$U 
iil  880,  Mei.  vi.  58 ;  Juv.  ix.  26 ;  Vixg.  Aen. 
vii.  14 ;  Horn.  IL  xxiL  448 ;  Aristoph.  Avety  832  ; 
Eurip.  Ion,  509,  760,  1418,  1492.)  It  is  probable 
that  the  teeth  were  sometimes  made  of  metal  (Hom. 
Od.  V.  62) ;  and  they  wen  accommodated  to  the 
purpose  intended  by  being  curved  (peetimt  «me«, 
Chiudian,  te  Enkrop.  ii.  382),  as  is  still  the  case  in 
the  combs  which  are  used  in  the  same  manner  by 
the  Hindoos  Among  us  the  office  of  the  comb  is 
executed  with  greater  ease  and  effect  by  the  rasrf , 
fay,  or  Aottea. 

The  lyre  [Lyra],  the  (avourite  musical  instru- 
ment of  the  Greeks,  was  only  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans as  a  foreign  invention.  Hence  they  appear 
to  have  descrilMd  its  parts  by  a  comparison  with 
the  loom,  with  which  they  were  fiunitiar.  The 
terms  j^^sun  and  jtoniMa  wen  tmnslismd  by  an 
obvioas  lesembbnoe  from  the  latter  to  the  Ibrner 
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objeet ;  and,  although  thay  adopted  into  thnr  own 
hmgnage  the  Greek  word  flednxm  (Ofid.  Jlfat  xi. 
167 — 170),  they  lued  the  Latin  Pbctbn  to  denote 
the  lanie  thing,  not  because  the  instrninent  naed 
in  atriking  the  lyre  waa  at  all  like  a  comb  in  shape 
and  appeaiance,  bat  becaoie  it  was  held  in  the 
right  huid  and  inserted  between  the  stamina  of  the 
lyre  as  the  oomb  was  between  the  stamina  of  the 
loom.  (Virg.  Aem.  vi  647 ;  Jut.  vL  290—298; 
Pers.  Ti.  2.) 

After  ennmeiatittg  those  parts  of  the  loom  which 
were  necessary  to  pirodaoe  oren  the  plainest  pieee 
of  cloth,  it  remains  to  describe  the  methods  of  pro- 
dodng  its  Tsrieties,  and  more  especially  of  adding 
to  its  Talne  by  making  it  either  wanner  and  softer, 
or  more  rich  and  ornamental  If  the  objeet  was  to 
produce  a  checked  pattern  (swte/w  diuMtf^  Plin. 
H.  N.  Till  48.  s.  74 ;  Jut.  ii  97),  or  to  weave 
what  we  should  call  a  Scotch  phdd,  the  threads  of 
the  warp  were  arranged  alternately  bhiek  and 
white,  or  of  difbrent  colours  in  a  certain  series 
according  to  the  pattern  which  was  to  be  exhibit- 
ed. On  the  other  hand,  a  striped  pattern  (^o^w- 
T<{f,  Died.  Sic.  ▼.  30  ;  vir^ata  goffula,  Virg.  Aen. 
Till  660)  was  produced  by  using  a  warp  of  one 
colour  only,  but  changing  at  regular  intemds  the 
eolour  of  the  woo£  Of  this  kind  of  cloth  the  Ro- 
man trabea  (Virg,  Am,  Tii.  188)  was  an  example. 
Checked  and  striped  goods  were,  no  doubt,  in  the 
first  instance,  produced  by  combining  the  natural 
Tariaties  of  wool,  white,  black,  brown,  &c  [Pal- 
lium.] The  woof  also  was  the  medium,  through 
which  almost  every  other  diTersity  of  appearance 
and  quality  was  effected.  The  warp  m  mentioned 
aboTe  was  generally  more  twisted,  and  consequently 
stronger  and  firmer  than  the  woof:  and  with  a 
Tiew  to  the  same  objeet  dlffinent  kinds  of  wool 
were  qmn  for  the  warp  and  for  the  woof,  The 
consequence  was,  that  after  the  piece  was  woTen, 
the  fuller  drew  out  ite  nap  by  carding,  so  as  to 
make  it  like  a  soft  blanket  (Plato,  Poiii,  p.  302) 
[FoLLo]  ;  and,  when  the  intention  was  to  guard 
against  the  cold,  the  warp  was  diminished  and  the 
woof  or  nap  («rp^(,  kp6kvs)  made  more  abundant 
in  proportion,  f  Hesiod.  Op,  et  Diea^  £37 ;  Proclus 
ad  loe,)  In  this  manner  they  made  the  soft 
XAoZWa  or  Labna  [Pallium].  On  the  other 
hand  a  woof  of  finely  twisted  thread  {Ifrptov)  pro- 
duced a  thin  kind  of  cloth,  which  resembled  our 
buntine  (laeemae  nimia  tubiemimtm  tenuitaie  jter- 
fUMieB^  Amm.  Marcel).  xiT.  6).  Where  any  kind 
of  cloth  was  enriched  by  the  admixture  of  different 
materials,  the  richer  and  more  beautiful  substance 
always  formed  part  of  the  woof.  Thus  the  vesHt 
saUerioa^  or  tramtmriea^  hod  the  tram  of  silk. 
[Sbiucuh.]  In  other  cases  it  was  of  gold  (Viiig. 
Atn,  ill  483 ;  Serrius  in  loe.)  \  of  wool  dyed  with 
l^yrian  purple  (OTid.  MeL  Ti.  578 ;  7^o  niUgg- 
flMRf,  Tibnil  iT.  1 . 1 22 ;  pkto  gubUgmim,  Val.  Flacc 
ri.  228) ;  or  of  beavers'-wool  (vectts  fibrina^  Isid. 
Oriff,  six.  22).  Hence  the  epitheto  ^tvuc6itpOKot, 
^  haTing  a  purple  woof**  (Pind.  Oi.  ti.  39,  ed. 
Bdckh ;  SohoL  ta  loe.\  dtfBoKp6Kos^  ^  producing  a 
flowery  woof**  (Eurip.  Hec  466),  xpv'<o'if>'ifTOf, 
^  made  from  bobbins  or  pens  of  gold  thread  ** 
(Eurip.  OresL  829),  ci^iwf,  «*niade  with  good 
bobbins**  (Eurip. /pA.ia  Tbwr.  814, 1 465),  ircpidSi 
irotmAAavva,  **  Tariegatmg  with  the  comb**  (Eurip. 
Ipk  m  Tamr.  215),  && 

Bat  besides  the  Tariety  of  materials  constituting 
die  weoC  an  endless  eUfersifcy  was  aAeted  by  the 
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maoiier  of  inserting  them  into  tlw 
terma  bUut  and  Sf/ures,  the  origm  of  w, 
been  exphined,  probably  denoted  what 
dimify  or  keeded  cloth,  and  the  Onnuais 
The  poeto  apply  trUue^  which  in  Oenaan  has  be- 
come drilliek^  to  a  kind  of  annour,  perlu^M  ebain- 
mail,  no  doubt  lesembling  the  pattern  of  doth, 
which  was  denoted  by  the  same  term.  (Viinr. 
Am.  iil  467,  t.  359,  til  639,  xiL  S75;  Val 
Flaocus,  iil  199.)  In  the  preeeding  fignra  of  the 
Icelandic  loom  tha  three  nda  with  their  Irashn 
indicate  the  aifangement  neoeasaxy  for  thia  textucs. 
All  kinds  of  damask  were  produced  bj  a  Toy 
complicated  apparatna  of  the  sama  kind  (pimHmk 
/•0M»),  and  were  therefore  called  Po(|wifti.  (Ptia. 
H,  AT.  Tiii.  48.  s.  74 ;  Mart  xIt.  150.) 

The  sprigs  or  other  omamente  prodneed  in  the 
texture  at  regular  interrala  were  ealled  flowers 
(Mn^  Philostr.  Imog.  iL  28;  5^^  Hosn.  IL  xxn. 
440)  or  feathers  (^ibmias).  Another  teim,  adopted 
with  reference  te  the  same  madunery,  waa  hm<*- 
rw  or  4^dfurw,  denoting  Tehet.  In  the  middls 
ages  it  became  {Vl(furor,  and  thus  pfodoDed  ths 
German  somsMt 

The  Fates  are  sometimes  mentioned  by  rlasniinil 
writers  in  a  manner  Teiy  aimilar  to  the  deaciqitisB 
of  <*the  Fatal  Sisters**  abore  refefrcd  tot  {Din 
torwwm  Ueia^  ^iflL  AdiilL  I  B7A\faiorwm  me^ 
triocMUer  etmiorta  iieta^  ApuL  Mei,  xi.) 

As  fiff  as  we  can  form  a  judgment  from  the  lan- 
guage and  descriptions  of  ancient  anthora,  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  loom  appear  to  haTe  ftUea  in  an- 
cient times  Tery  little,  if  at  aU,  below  the  beauty 
and  Tariety  of  the  damasks,  shawls,  and  tapestry 
of  the  present  age,  and  to  haTe  TMd  with  the 
works  of  the  most  celebrated  painters,  representing 
first  mythological,  and  afterwards  scriptoial  salv 
jects.  In  addition  to  the  notieea  of  partimlar 
works  of  this  class,  contained  in  the  peaaagea  and 
articles  which  haTe  been  already  referred  to,  the 
following  authors  may  be  consulted  for  acconats  of 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  weaTing:  Earipid. 
/o«,190— 202,1141— 1165  ;AristoLAfvuilMeiA. 
99  ;  A  then.  xii.  p.  541 ;  Asterii,  HomuSa  ds  Dm. 
ei  Lax,;  Theod.  Prodrom.  Rhod,  el  Doe,  Amor,  ad 
fin. ;  Vii^.  Aea.  t.  250—257,  Or,  21—35 ;  OTid. 
MeL  tI  61—128;  Stat.  TkA,  tI  64,  540—547; 
Auson.  Epig,  26  ;  Lamprid.  Heiiog,  28  ;  Claadian, 
de  VL  CooM.  Honor,  B%\Sn^i»8iakk,  iL  330- 
365.  [J.  Y.] 

TEL  AMO'NES.  [  Atl  antbsl] 
TE'LETAE  (rcAerof).  [MTsraaiA.] 
TELO'NES  (TcAoKnvf).  Most  of  the  taxea  at 
Athens  were  fiurmed  by  priTate  persooa,  who  took 
upon  themselTes  the  task  of  collectings  aad  made 
periodical  paymente  in  respect  thereof  to  the  state. 
They  were  adled  by  the  general  name  of  rcAarsi, 
while  the  fiirmers  of  any  particular  tax  were  ealled 
•Ifcoorwrai,  vfrn^KocrroX^yoi,  &c.,aa  the  case  mjght 
be.  The  duties  were  let  by  auction  to  the  hi^^wct 
bidder.  Companies  often  took  them  in  the  uaaa 
of  one  person,  who  was  called  4pX^"^  <v  TeKam- 
dpxnu  and  waa  their  rapreaentetire  to  the  atata. 
Suretiea  were  required  of  the  frtmer  for  the  pay- 
ment of  hia  duea.  The  office  waa  frequentiy  onkr- 
taken  by  resident  aliens,  citixens  not  likiqg  it,  ea 
account  of  the  Texatious  prooeedinga  to  which  it 
often  led.  The  fiumar  waa  anned  with  consi- 
danible  powen;  he  cairiad  with  him  hia  book^ 
searched  for  contraband  or  uncostaned  gaodi^ 
watdiad  the  haibonr*  maifcats  and  other  placeai  to 
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piefvnt  ionixg^iigt  or  unkwliil  md  dandeitine 
■bImj  broughl  &  ^dffa  or  otber  lagal  proeeM 
against  thoie  whom  be  suspected  of  defraaduig  the 
rerenue;  or  even  seiied  their  persons  on  some  oo* 
casions,  and  took  them  before  tne  magistrate.  To 
enable  him  to  perform  these  duties,  he  was  ex- 
empted from  military  service.  Collectors  (4icKoyfis) 
were  sometimes  employed  by  the  fiumers ;  but 
frequently  the  £srmer  and  the  collector  were  the 
same  person.  (Bockh,  PmU.  Boon,  i/  Atiauj  p. 
335,  &C.5  2d  ed.) 

The  taxes  were  let  by  the  Commissioners,  acting 
under  the  authority  of  the  Senate.  [Polbtax.] 
The  payments  {Kt^aSoKc^  t4Kovs)  were  made  by 
the  fiumer  on  stated  Prytaneias  in  the  Senate- 
house.  There  was  usually  one  payment  made  in 
advance,  vpoKara/SoKili^  and  one  or  more  afterwards, 
called  irpofficardSKiifia,  Upon  any  defimlt  of  pay- 
ment,  the  £mner  became  artfiotf  if  a  citizen,  and 
he  was  liable  to  be  imprisoned  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  upon  an  information  laid  against  him. 
If  the  debt  was  not  paid  by  the  expiration  of  the 
liinth  Prytaneia,  it  was  doubled ;  and  if  not  then 
paid,  his  property  became  forfeited  to  the  state, 
and  proceedings  to  confiscation  might  be  taken 
forthwith.  Upon  this  subject  the  reader  should 
consult  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Timo- 
crates.  (Schdmann,  AnL  Jur,  fmbL  Gr.  p. 
317.)  [C.R.K.] 

TELOS  (WAor),  a  tax.  The  taxes  imposed  by 
the  Athenians  and  collected  at  home  were  either  or- 
dinary or  extraordinary.  The  former  constituted  a 
regular  or  permanent  source  of  income  ;  the  latter 
were  only  raised  in  time  of  war  or  other  emer* 
gency.  The  ordinary  taxes  were  laid  mostly  upon 
property^  and  upon  dtisens  mdincUy  in  the  shape 
of  toll  or  customs  ;  though  the  resident  aliens  paid 
a  poll-tax,  called  itrrobuay^  for  the  liberty  of  re- 
siding at  Athens  under  protection  of  the  state. 
[Mstobcl]  As  to  the  customs  and  harbour  dues, 
see  Pbntkcosts.  An  excise  was  paid  on  all  sales 
in  the  market,  called  hrwvla^  though  we  know  not 
what  the  amount  was.  (Harpoc.  «.  v.  'Evwvfa.) 
And  a  duty  was  imposed  on  aliens  for  permission 
to  sell  their  goods  there.  Slave-owners  paid  a 
duty  of  three  obols  for  every  slave  they  kept ;  and 
slaves  who  had  been  emancipated  paid  the  same. 
This  was  a  very  productive  tax  before  the  fortifi- 
cation of  Deceleia  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  (Xe- 
noph.  iUVectig.  iv.  25.)  There  was  also  a  Topvucdv 
TcAofy  and  some  others  of  minor  importance,  as  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred  to  Bockb  (PtibL-Eoon, 
of  AtkeM^  p.  833,  2d  ed.}.  The  justice  fees 
(Jlpvraifua^  UapdrracrtSf  &c.)  were  a  lucrative  tax 
in  time  of  peace.  (Thucyd.  vi.  91 ;  Bockb,  Id,  p. 
345,  &C.) 

The  extraordinary  taxes  were  the  property  tax 
(citf-^pd),  and  the  compulsory  services  called  Aci- 
rovpytcu.  Some  of  these  last  were  regular,  and 
recurred  annually  ;  the  most  important,  the  rpnt 
papxio^  was  a  war^service,  and  performed  as  occasion 
required.  As  these  services  were  all  performed, 
wholly  or  partly,  at  the  expense  of  the  individual, 
they  may  be  re^rded  as  a  species  of  tax.  [Ei»- 
PHORA ;  Lbitouroia  ;  Trisrarcuia.] 

The  tribute  {<p6f>ot)  paid  by  the  allied  states  to 
the  Athenians  formed,  in  the  flourishing  period  of 
the  republic,  a  regular  and  most  important  source 
of  revenue.  In  b.  c.  415  the  Athenians  sub- 
ttituted  for  the  tribute  a  duty  of  five  per  cent 
(elKoarr/i)  on  all  oommodiUes  ei^rted  or  imported 
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by  the  subject  states,  thinking  to  rakw  by  thit 
means  a  larger  income  than  by  direct  taxation. 

[ElOOSTS.] 

A  duty  of  ten  per  oeot.  (Sciutri})  on  merchan- 
dise passing  into  and  from  the  Euxine  Sea  was 
established  for  a  tune  by  Alcibiades  and  other 
Athenian  generals.  [Dvcumax.]  This  mar  be 
regarded  as  an  isoUted  case.  In  general,  where 
tfttdrai  are  mentioned  among  the  Greeks,  they 
denote  the  tithes  of  land  ;  such  as  the  Persian 
Satraps  collected  from  conquered  countries,  or  such 
as  tyrants  exacted  of  their  subjects  for  the  use  of 
land  held  under  them  as  lords  of  the  whole  country. 
For  instance,  Peisistratus  took  a  tithe  of  this  kind, 
which  was  reduced  by  his  sons  to  a  twentieth. 
The  state  of  Athens  held  the  tithe  of  some  lands  ; 
other  tithes  were  assigned  to  the  temples  or  service 
of  the  Gods,  having  been  dedicated  by  pious  indi- 
viduals, or  by  reason  of  some  conquest  or  vow, 
such  as  that  recorded  by  Herodotus  (viL  183)« 

Other  sources  of  revenue  were  derived  by  the 
Athenians  from  their  mines  and  public  lands, 
fines,  and  confiscations.  The  public  demesne  lands, 
whether  pasture  or  arable,  houses  or  other  buildings, 
were  usually  let  by  auction  to  pri?ata  persons. 
The  conditions  of  the  lease  were  engraven  on  stone. 
The  rant  was  payable  by  Prytaneias.  If  not  paid 
at  the  stipulated  time,  the  lessee,  if  a  citiaen,  be» 
came  Artftos^  and  subject  to  the  same  consequences 
as  any  other  state  debtor.  As  to  fines  and  confis- 
cations, see  Tacuf  A. 

These  various  sources  of  revenue  produced,  ao> 
cording  to  Aristophanes,  an  annual  income  of  two 
thousand  talents  in  the  most  flourishing  period  of  the 
Athenian  empire.  (  Vetp.  660.)  See  the  calcula* 
tions  of  Biickh,  Jd.  p.  433,  &c. 

Tf  Af  ly  signifies  **  to  settle,  complete,  or  perfect,** 
and  hence  ^to  settle  an  account,"  and  generally 
^  to  pay.**  Thus  TcAor  comes  to  mean  any  pay- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  tax  or  duty.  The  words 
are  connected  with  zahlen  in  German,  and  the  old 
sense  of  taU  in  English,  and  the  modem  word  tolL 
(Arnold,  ad  Thuc  i.  58.)  Though  t4Aos  may 
signify  any  payment  in  the  nature  of  a  tax  or 
duty,  it  is  more  commonly  used  of  the  ordinary 
taxes,  as  customs,  &c.  t/aos,  T«Aciy  is  used  with 
reference  to  the  property-tax,  in  the  sense  of  bemg 
rated  m  a  certain  prcporUon^  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  bdonging  to  a  parOeuiar  das*  of  raU-pa^ers, 
Thus  imrdHa  or  ImriKdy  rf Acte,  or  fif  bnrdSa 
TcAcTy,  means,  to  belong  to  the  class  of  knights. 
And  the  same  expression  is  used  metaphorioslly, 
without  any  immediate  reference  to  the  payment 
of  a  tax.  Thus  c/r  dyJipas  tcAcii',  is  to  be  classed 
among  adults.  So  is  IRoicnois  rcA^ciy,  Herod,  vi. 
108.  'lo-oT^Aeia  signifies  the  right  of  being  taxed 
on  the  same  footing,  and  having  other  privileges, 
the  same  as  the  citisens  \  a  right  sometimes  granted 
to  resident  aliens.  [Mbtobcl]  'Ar^cia  signifies 
an  exemption  from  taxes,  or  other  duties  and 
services;  an  honour  very  rarely  granted  by  the 
Athenians.  [Atblbia.]  As  to  the  fitfmmg  of 
the  taxes,  see  Tblonbs.  For  an  epitome  of  the 
whole  subject,  see  SchSmann,  Ant  Jur,  publ,  Gr, 
p.  314,  &c.  [G.  R.  K.] 

TE'MEKOS  (W/iCFos),  a  piece  of  land  cut  or 
marked  off  from  other  land.  The  name  was  parti- 
cularly applied  to  a  piece  of  land  cut  off  from  the 
public  land  and  appropriated  to  the  support  of  a 
king  in  the  heroic  age  (Hom.  /A  vi  193^  vii.  31 8i 
XX.  184,  Od  vL  293,  n.  183),  and  likewise  to  b 
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fieee  of  land,  eat  off  from  eommoii  um,  and  dodi* 
cated  to  a  god.  In  Attka,  there  appeaza  to  haro 
been  a  oonridenble  qoantity  of  inch  taoed  lands 
(tc/a^),  which  were  let  ont  by  the  state  to  fitfm ; 
aiid  the  income  arising  from  them  was  appropriated 
to  the  support  of  the  temples,  and  the  maintenance 
of  public  wonhip.  (Xen.  Vedig.  iv.  19  ;  Haipocrat 
j;  V.  dw6  Mir6l«/idT«y ;  Boekh,  FubL  Boon,  of  A  tkensf 
p.  303»  2d  ed.) 

TEMO.    [A&ATRUM ;  Cuhrus.] 

TEMPLUM  is  the  same  word  as  the  Greek 
rifxmfot^  from  r^itam  to  cut  ofl^  for  faai/ibMy  ao- 
oording  to  Senrius  (ad  Aem.  i.  446X  "^f^  sny  P^"^ 
which  was  drcmnseribed  and  separated  by  Uie  au- 
gurs from  the  rest  of  the  kud  by  a  certain  solemn 
formuhu  The  technical  terms  for  this  act  of  the 
augurs  are  hberan  and  ^biiiy  and  hence  a  templum 
itself  is  a  loem  Uberalm  «t  ^hduM.  A  place  thus 
set  apart  and  hallowed  by  the  augurs  was  always 
intended  to  serve  religious  purposes,  but  chiefly  for 
taking  the  amgwria.  (**  Tmphim  loom  amgmii  oMt 
OHtpiieii  oaun  qmbm$dam  eonoqaiu  verbu  fimhu^ 
Varro,  tU  Ling,  Lot  y\,  p.  81,  fiip.)  When  Varro 
{do  ling.  LaL  ▼.  p.  65,  Bip.)  says  that  a  /ocais  ef- 
fiUuo  was  always  outside  the  city,  we  must  remember 
that  this  only  means  outside  the  fomoeiinm^  for 
the  whole  space  included  within  the  ponumimn 
was  itself  a  Itrnplnm^  t.  0.  a  pboe  in  which  auspices 
could  be  tsken  [Pomobrium]  ;  but  when  they 
were  to  be  taken  in  any  phoe  outside  the  pomoo- 
rium^  it  was  always  necessary  for  such  a  place 
to  be  first  drenmscribed  and  sanctified  by  the 
augur  {liboraro  ot  effhri).  The  place  in  the  heavens 
within  which  the  obsenrations  were  to  be  made 
was  likewise  called  templum^  as  it  was  marked  out 
and  sepamted  from  the  rest  by  the  staff  of  the 
augur.  When  the  augur  had  defined  the  imnptum 
within  which  he  intended  to  make  his  obserra- 
tions,  he  fixed  his  tent  in  it  (labemaenlnm  eoptfv). 
And  this  tent  was  likewise  culed  tempUun^  or  more 
accurately,  lemplum  ndnuo.  To  this  mmm  fem- 
fJnm  we  must  refer  what  Serviiu  (adAen,  vr,  200) 
and  Festus  (t.  o.  mkiora  Umpla)  state,  that  a  tom- 
plum  was  enclosed  with  planks,  curtains,  &&,  at> 
tached  to  posts  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  that  it 
had  only  one  door  (eaeilus).  The  place  chosen  for 
a  iomplwm  was  generally  an  eminence,  and  in  the 
city  it  was  the  ar*f  where  the  fixing  of  a  tent  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  necessary,  because  here  a 
pkwe  aUIed  auguraeulum  was  once  for  all  conse- 
crated for  this  purpose.  (Paul  Diac  t.  v,  Angara- 
enlum  ;  comp.  Liv.  i.  18,  iv.  18  ;  Cic.  do  C^,  iii. 
16.) 

Besides  this  meaning  of  the  word  templum  in 
the  buiguage  of  the  augurs,  it  also  had  that  of  a 
temple  in  the  common  acceptation.  In  this  case 
too,  however,  the  sacred  precinct  within  which  a 
temple  was  built,  was  always  a  loom  liberalus 
et  ejhtut  by  the  augurs,  that  is,  a  templum  or  a 
fimum  (Liv.  z.  87  ;  Varro,  de  lAauf,  LaL  ▼.  p.  65, 
Bip.) ;  the  consecration  was  completed  by  the 
pontiffs,  and  not  until  inauguration  and  consecra- 
tion had  taken  place,  could  sacra  be  performed  or 
meetings  of  the  senate  be  held  in  it.  (Sierv.  €ui  Aen, 
i.  446.)  It  was  necessary  then  for  a  temple  to  be 
sanctioned  by  the  gods,  whose  will  was  ascertained 
by  the  augurs,  and  to  be  consecrated  or  dedicated  by 
the  will  of  man  (the  pontifib).  Where  the  sanction 
of  the  gods  had  not  been  obtained,  and  where  the 
mere  act  of  man  had  consecrated  a  place  to  the 
gods,  snch  a  place  was  only  n  aocnun,  morarinm^ 
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or  aawftft.  [SAOuiEnni  1  SAdLLUif.] 
(np,  €ML  zIy.  7.  §  7)  justly  eonsiders  tha 
pofonned  by  the  augurs  as  essential  to 
as  the  oonsecration  by  the  pontifiB  took  pbee 
in  other  sanctnaries  which  were  not  isai|ib,  but 
mere  soera  or  atdet  saenM;  Thna  the  aaoetaary 
of  Vesta  was  not  a  UmpHrnm  but  aa  andm  wipiii, 
and  the  various  onriae  (Hostilia,  Pompein,  Julis) 
required  to  be  made  tempta  hj  the  aagUB  befoK 
senatuaoonsulta  could  be  made  m  them.  In  what 
manner  a  towyfaw  differed  firam  ai 


difficult  to  decide,  and  neither  the  ancient 
dem  writers  agree  in  their  definitiona. 
cients  believed  that  deUbmm  wna  originally  the 
name  given  to  a  pbMO  before  or  at  the  entnanee  of 
a  temple,  which  contained  a  font  or  n  ireaaa 
water,  by  which  persons,  before  entering  the  Umt^ 
performed  a  symbolic  purification  (8erv.atf  jC< 
iv.  56,  iL  225  ;  Com.  Fironto,  ipioted  by . 
Fest.  s. «.  DduArnm)  ;  others  state  that 
was  originally  the  name  for  a  wooden 
tion  of  a  god  ({^aror),  which  d«ived  ila 
from  Ubmm  (the  bark  of  a  tree),  whidi 
off  {deHbirmS  before  the  tree  wna  worked 
an  image  of  the  god,  and  that 
applied  to  the  plaise  where  this  image 
(Pest.  t.  V.  Ddtbnm  ;  BCassui^  Sah.  opi  Sun, 
ad  Aon,  '^  225.)  Hartung  {DioReLd,  Am.  L 
Ob  148,  &c)  derives  the  word  dMbTum  from  tfer 
(ancientiy  Inbor)^  and  thinks  that  it  originally 
meant  a  focus  UberainB^  or  a  pbMO  sepamted  by  the 
augur  from  the  profime  land,  in  whidi  an  image  of 
a  god  might  be  erected,  and  sacred  ritea  be  per- 
formed. A  <fo2ii5n«swoidd  therefore  be  a  snnetaary. 
whose  chief  characteristic  was  its  being  sepamtifid 
from  the  profone  land.  But  nothing  oertam  can  be 
said  on  the  subject.  (Comp^  MacrobL  SaL  iii  4.) 

After  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  ahsfl  pn»> 
ceed  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  ancient  templee, 
their  property,  and  their  miniateiB,  both  in  Greece 
and  Rome.  We  must,  however,  refer  our  readen 
for  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  architectunl 
structure  of  ancient  temples  to  other  worka,  anch  as 
Stieglitc,  ^foloofo^ie  dnr  Baahwisf,  and  others 
especially  as  the  stmcture  of  the  templea  varied 
according  to  the  divinities  to  whom  tbey  w«e 
dedicated,  and  other  drcumstanoea. 

Templet  in  Oneoe, — Templea  appear  to  have 
existed  in  Greece  from  the  earliest  time^  They 
were  separated  from  the  profane  land  arooad  them 
(r^os  0^\ot,or  rd  jB^fi|\a),  becanae  evnry  one 
was  allowed  to  walk  in  the  hitter.  (SehoLorf&yi. 
Oed,  Col,  10.)  This  separation  wna  in  eariy  times 
indicated  by  very  simple  means,  such  aa  a  string  or 
a  rope.  (Pans.  viii.  lO.  §  2.)  Subsequently,  how> 
ever,  they  were  surrounded  by  more  efficient  fences, 
or  even  by  a  wall  (IfMcer,  vtptCoXos,  Herod,  vi 
134  ;  Pollux,  i.  10 ;  Pans.  |xisnm),  the  antnnee 
to  wikich  was  decorated,  as  architecture  advanced, 
with  magnificent  Propylaea  [Pboptlaba].  The 
whole  space  enclosed  in  such  a  ir^^oKos  waa  called 
r4fupos^  or  sometimes  Up6»  (Hend.  iz.  36,  vi  19, 
with  Valckenaer^  note ;  Thneyd.  v;  18)  ;  and  con> 
tained,  besides  the  temple  itself^  other  sacred 
buildings,  and  sacred  groimd  planted  with  groves, 
&c.  Within  the  joecincta  of  the  sacred  endosare 
no  dead  were  generally  aUowed  to  be  baijed, 
though  there  were  some  exceptions  to  thia  rule, 
and  we  have  instances  of  persons  being  boiied  ia 
or  at  least  near  certain  temples.  Tbe 
laws  of  the  island  of  Bdoa  did  not  aQow 
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to  be  bmisd  within  the  whole  extent  of 
the  idand  (Tlyucyd.  iii.  104  :  comp^  Herod.  L  64), 
and  when  thi»  Uw  had  been  yiolated,  a  part  of  the 
island  was  fint  purified  by  Peisistratus,  and  Bubse- 
qaently  the  whole  idand  by  the  Athenian  people. 
The  temple  itself  was  called  r««f,  and  at  its  en- 
tranoe  fonts  {inpt^ayn^pia)  were  generally  pkoed, 
that  those  who  entered  the  sanctoaiy  to  pray  or  to 
ofBsr  sacrifices  might  first  purify  themselves.  (Pol- 
lux, 1.  10  ;  Herod,  i.  51.)  In  the  earliest  times 
the  Greek  temples  were  either  partly  or  wholly 
made  of  wood  (Pans.  t.20.  §3  ;  16.  §  1,  viiL  10. 
§  2),  and  the  simplest  of  all  appear  to  have  been 
the  ffJiKoi,  which  were  probably  nothing  but  hollow 
trees  in  which  the  image  of  a  god  or  a  hero  was 
placed  as  in  a  niche  (Hesiod.  Fra^m,  54,  ed.  GStt- 
ling ;  SchoL  ad  Soph,  Track,  1169  );  for  a  temple 
was  originally  not  intended  as  a  receptacle  fof  wor* 
shippers,  but  simply  as  an  habitation  for  the  deity. 
The  act  of  consecration,  by  which  a  temple  was 
dedicated  to  a  god,  was  called  Tipwru,  The  cha* 
racter  of  the  euiy  Greek  temples  was  dark  and 
mysterious,  for  they  had  no  windows,  and  they 
reeeiTed  light  through  the  door,  which  wasireiy 
large,  or  from  lamps  burning  in  them.  VitiUTius 
(iv.  5)  states  that  the  entrance  of  Greek  temples 
was  always  towards  the  west,  but  most  of  the 
temples  still  extant  in  Attica,  Ionia,  and  Sicily 
have  their  entraoee  towards  the  east  Architecture, 
however,  in  the  construction  of  magnificent  temples, 
made  great  progress  even  at  an  earlier  time  than 
either  painting  or  statuary,  and  long  before  the 
Persian  wars  we  hear  of  temples  of  extraordinaxy 
grandeur  and  beauty.  All  temples  were  built 
either  in  an  oblong  or  round  form,  and  were  mostly 
adorned  with  columnsi  Those  of  an  oblong  form 
had  columns  either  in  the  front  alone,  in  the  fore 
and  back  fronts,  or  on  all  the  four  sidea.  Re- 
specting the  original  use  of  these  norticoea  see 
PoRTiova  The  classification  of  temples,  ao^ording 
to  the  number  and  arrangement  of  their  colamns, 
will  be  deacribed  preaently.  The  fineiea  and  me- 
topea  were  adorned  with  various  aculpturea,  and  no 
expenee  waa  spared  in  embellishing  the  abodea  of 
the  goda.  The  light  which  waa  formerly  let  in  at 
the  door,  waa  now  frequently  let  in  firom  above 
through  an  opening  in  the  middle,  which  waa 
called  9*«40por,  and  a  temple  thua  oonstmcted  waa 
called  hnuBpos,  (Vitruv.  L  c)  Many  of  the  great 
temples  conaiated  of  three  parte :  1.  Uie  9p6»aos  or 
«p^8o/M5,  the  veatibule  ;  2.  the  cella  (ra^f,  <n)fctfs) ; 
and  8.  the  iwurSiBofios.  The  eeUa  waa  the  moat 
important  part,  aa  it  was,  properiy  apeakmg,  the 
temple,  or  the  habitation  of  the  deity  whoae  atatue 
it  contained.  In  one  and  the  aame  cella  there 
were  aometimea  the  atatuea  of  two  or  more  diviui- 
tiea,  aa  in  the  Erechtheum  at  Athens  the  statues  of 
Poseidon,  Hephaestus,  and  Butas.  The  statues 
always  heed  the  entrance,  which  was  in  tiie  centre 
of  thepnMty/at,  or  front  portico.  The  phioe  where  the 
statue  stood  was  called  tSof,  and  was  surrounded  by 
a  balustrade  or  railings  (tcpui,  ipvuara^  Paus.  v.  1 1 . 
§  2).  Some  temples  also  had  more  than  one  cella,  in 
which  case  the  one  was  generally  behind  the  other,  aa 
in  the  temple  of  Athena  Poliaa  at  Athens.  In  tem- 
ples where  oracles  were  given,  or  where  the  worship 
waa  connected  with  myateriea,  the  celhi  waa  called 
Avrov,  fUyapo¥^  or  dtwtropQi^^  and  to  it  only  the 

K'eata  and  the  initiated  haid  acceaa.  (Pollux,  L  9  ; 
us.  ix.  8.  §  1,  vni.  62  ;  37.  §  5  ;  Herod,  viu. 
58,  Ix.  e5 ;  Plut  Num.  18 ;  Caea.  <U  B0IL  Qv. 
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lit  105.)  In  aome  cases  the  oeUa  waa  Ml 
aible  to  any  human  being,  and  various  atoiiaa 
related  of  the  cakimitiea  that  had  befrUen  penoaa 
who  had  ventured  to  croaa  the  threahold.  (Pau. 
viii.  52.  §  8  ;  10.  §  2  ;  38.  §  2  ;  Soph.  Otd.  Qd. 
87.)  The  iwurS^fws  waa  a  chamber  which  had 
ita  entrance  in  the  back  front  of  a  temple,  and  aerved 
aa  a  place  in  which  the  treasurea  of  the  temple 
were  kept,  and  thua  supplied  the  place  of  tiie 
^nvaupei  which  were  attached  to  some  templeai 
(Compare  MuUer,  ArduM,  d.  Kunti,  §  288; 
SttegUta,  ArtAaoL  der  Batikmut,  voL  iL  $  1  ; 
Hin,  Ltkn  der  Cftbdmds^  §  1  ;  fiddch,  ad  Ooip. 
ImaripL  pp.  264,  &0.) 

We  now  proceed  to  describe  the  dasaificatioii 
of  templea,  both  Greek  and  Roman,  the  latter  beiii^ 
chiefly  imitated  from  the  fonner*  They  wera  either 
quadrangular  or  dieolar. 

Qmadramgidar  TmfiUt  were  deacribed  by  the 
following  terma,  according  to  the  number  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  columna  on  the  fronts  and  aidea. 

1.  "ArrwXos,  mU]fl»^  without  anj  wJnmna,  (Leo- 
nidaa  TarentiaBnmck,AflMi(.  vol.  i.p.237  ;  Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxiv.  8.) 

2.  *Zir  wapamkn^  m  anUa^  with  two  oolmnna  in 
front  between  the  antae.    (Pind.  OL  vL  1.) 

8.  nptfmiXos,  prot^f  with  four  eolnnna  in 
front. 

4.  'AtJiiparp6cTvKo$f  ampk^^nm^/Uf  with  four 
columna  at  each  end. 

5^  Utphrtpot  or  ipifputU»  (Soph.  AtU.  285). 
ptHptmroL,  with  columna  at  each  end  and  aloqg 
each  aidc^ 

6.  A(irT<fWs,dyfera{,withtwonngeBofcolniniia 
(iTTfpd)  all  round,  the  one  within  the  other. 

7.  Y<y8o8faTcpot,  ptewdodipieral^  with  one  range 
only,  but  at  the  aame  diatance  from  the  walls  of 
the  ceffa  aa  the  outer  range  of  a  8  Wc^f . 

To  theae  must  be  added  a  sort  of  aham  invented 
by  the  Roman  architecta,  namely : 

8L  Yf vSovaptwrtpoff,  jMSiHlq|Mr^>fom/  (Vitruv.  i v. 
7)t  where  the  aidea  had  only  half-columna  (at  the 
aoglea  three-quarter  coInmnaX  attached  to  the  walk 
of  thecetfo,  the  object  being  to.  have  the  otOa  huge 
without  enlarving  the  whole  building,  and  yet  to 
keep  up  aomeUiing  of  the  splendour  df  a  peripteral 
temple. 

Namea  were  alao  applied  to  the  templea,  aa  well 
as  to  the  porticoes  themselves,  according  to  the 
number  of  columns  in  the  portico  at  either  end 
of  the  temple  ;  namely,  rrrpitrrvXos^  Utnul^fUt 
when  there  wen /our  columns  in  firont,  l^dorvAot^ 
hexast^  when  there  were  sw,  drr^C^vAor,  ocia* 
ifyl&,  when  there  were  dgkt,  8cic^oTvAor,  dsocutyle, 
when  there  were  im.  There  were  never  more 
than  ten  columns  in  the  end  portico  of  a  temple ; 
and  when  there  were  only  two,  they  were  alwaya 
arranged  in  that  peculiar  form  called  m  antis  (ip 
wapaffrdfft).  The  number  of  columns  in  the  end 
porticoes  was  never  uneven,  bat  the  number  along 
the  sides  of  a  temple  was  generally  uneven.  The 
number  of  the  side  columns  varied :  where  the 
end  portico  was  tetrastyle,  there  were  never  any 
columns  at  the  sides,  except  fidse  ones,  attached  to 
the  walla,  aa  in  the  temple  of  Forttma  VuHk  at 
Rome,  which  has  a  tetraatyle  portico,  with  acoluna 
behind  each  comer  column,  and  then  five  fidat 
e^umns  along  each  aide  of  the  edia:  where  it  waa 
hexaatyle  or  octastyle,  there  were  generally  18  or  1 7 
columns  at  the  sides,  coontina  in  the  comer  columna ; 
I  sometimes  a  hexastyle  temple  had  only  eltiwi  99- 
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hnnitt  Mitlnrfdn.  The  lift  urangeuent  malted 
fiom  the  rale  adopted  by  the  Roman  aiehiteeti, 
who  eoimted  by  mteraoliiinniatioiia  (the  qiaeea 
between  the  eolunuu),  and  whoee  mle  waa  to  hare 
tufiBB  OM  wumn  mU tutfum tut ttu m i  afomr  Ab  tiisM  of 
Ae  bttUdmg  a»  •»  fromi ;  another  example  of  the 
rale  it  fomiehed  by  the  aboTe-mentioned  temple 
of  Fortona  Virilia,  which  haa  four  oolonmt  in  front 
and,  altogether,  aefen  on  each  tide.  The  Greek 
architects,  on  the  contrary,  coanted  by  eolnmns, 
and  their  rale  was  to  have  twiee  at  iMMy  eolmmtu 
aiong  Hm  tuUt  ob  m/romit  «md  cmt  mom^^  connting 
the  comer  eohmms  in  each  eaie :  lometimei,  how- 
ever,  they  followed  the  other  rale,  as  in  the  temple 
at  Mylan,  where  then  are  nx  colomns  in  front 
and  eleren  at  each  aide.  Another  aet  of  tenne, 
applied  to  temples  and  other  baildmn  haying  por- 
ticoes, as  wdl  as  to  the  porticoes  themselyes,  was 
deriyed  from  the  distances  between  the  colomns  as 
compared  with  the  lower  diameten  of  the  colamna. 
They  were  the  following : — 

1.  niHCpfaniAof,  pyoitodj/U^  the  distance  be- 
tween the  colomns  a  diameter  of  a  colomn  and 
half  a  diameter. 

2.  "XivrvKos^  ^gttf^  the  distance  between  the 
colomns  two  diameters  of  a  colomn. 

3.  EforvAot,  mmhfU,  tiie  distance  between  the 
columns  two  diameters  and  a  quarter,  except  in  the 
centre  of  the  front  and  back  of  the  bmlding,  when 
each  intereolomniation  {inUrootmmtdmiij  was  three 
diameten;  called  eostyle,  becaose  it  was  best 
adapted  both  for  beanty  and  convenieiieei 

4.  AMtoTvAof ,  dkuii^  the  intereolomniation,  or 
distance  between  the  columns,  three  diameten. 

5.  'A^Ai^oTvAof,  oraeM^iiJfl,  the  distances  excee- 
•iTe,  so  that  it  was  necessaiy  to  make  the  emstyle 
{hrtTrihuxv)^  or  arehitrere,  not  of  stone,  but  of 
timber.  IEpisttliom.] 

These  five  kinds  of  intenolamniation  are  illos- 
tnted  by  the  following  diagmn :  *- 


s 


n 


UtJ 


The  following  elevations  and  plans  of  temples 
will  aid  the  reaoer  in  ondentanding  the  different 
tenns  descriptive  of  the  number  and  amngement 
of  the  columns.  They  are  taken  irom  the  plates 
to  Hirt*s  GtitkiohiB  der  Bauhaui;  and  although, 
for  the  sake  of  greater  deamess  and  conTenience, 
they  are  not  aU  taken  from  actual  boildings,  but 
are  general  representations  of  each  fonn,  yet  they 
are  not  merely  imaginary,  for  they  are  founded  on 
a  careful  comparison  of  existing  remains  with  the 
descriptions  <^  .Vitmvins. 

1.  In  Antb. 

An  engmving  of  a  temple  of  this  form  has  been 
given  under  Antae. 

*  The  Roman  rule  might  also  be  stated  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  columns  thus  :•— tawe  at 
mamy  cobtmm  along  As  ttdm  at  mfrani^  ami  am 


TEMFLUIC 
II.  PnoinTi.1,  T■TaJLsrrTLl^  of  the  laait 


The  above  engmving  exhibits  deariy  the^rorf^ 
mat  or  prtmaot,  or  space  endooed  hr  the  portiot 
and  the  side  walls  projecting  bqroad  Oe  front  waB; 

and  the  oaOo,  with  the  stotne  of  tiia  fod  oppesHt  10 
the  eiitfa&oe« 


TGhPLUM. 
tU.  AmaatoTTLa,   Tmunrii. 


lu*  BTOT'  part  which  Uia  iVn^ifH  hu.  ai 

orer  h  u*  eoltunu  ud  apedunBnt  in th« , 

asT."  Thi*  mAiiwk  (ths  Onek 


TEMPLUM.  1107 

.  PnupTUuL,  HuiimrLi,  of  ih*  Diwb 


Thaaboraplut  !■  that  of  a  ttama  Ar^Arw.' 
lo  npment  Ihe  Oredan  Ptr^ilim  two  nlimuu 
ihonld  b«  addrd  to  each  tide,  and  th<  length  tbu 
gained  thnwu  into  th«  opiMoiowuu.  In  thu  fbnn 
thsra  WHO  two  colDnuu  Uiwmd  Che  aula*  teimt- 
nating  the  projecting  walli ;  and  the  three  intei- 
«s1(anniilii»i>  tiiu  fbrmed  wen  Teoced  with  marble 
lailingi  (fiAdn,  Vitiur.  ir.  4),  with  nl»  in  then 
rifing  aciiew  lo  the  pndomot,  u  ehown  b;  tb* 
Una  in  thalgnie. 

Thb  ipeciei  of  ten^  wae  not  «nlr  nna  iplen- 
dU  than  the  fanner,  but  alio  mote  fblly  adaplM  for 
the  petfijnDanca  of  grand  niIi|iDiii  cerenioniee,  h 
the  coDtinnoa  portico  all  roind  it  would  giro  ihet- 
ter  and  pawage  to  a  huge  number  of  people.  Ac- 
eotdinglf  we  find  that  earcid  of  the  noM  celebniad 
Oicek  templet  an  of  thia  fbnn  ;  neh  a*  that  <i 
Zeni  Nemetu  between  Aig»  and  Corinth,  of  Con- 
ootd  at  Agrigentun,  of  Theeeai  at  Athene,  whidi 
hai  DO  pillan  batwaaD  the  oariM  «f  Ih*  iiiwrti— 
4at 


IIU8  TEHPLUU. 

T.  DiPrlKAL  and    Pebododiptbrii,  Octi- 
•ni-B,  or  the  Ionic  ordu.    To  nx  tpace,  the  OD* 
nda  otths  cut  npnwiib  half  of  the  dipteral  tei 
pU,  tha  other  ade  half  of  the  peendodipleiaL 
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Tbo  i^iptarsc  maj  be  coiuidend  at  >  PtnpJcm, 
iDereued  in  lin  and  tugni&cena  bj  the  addition 
of  another  roir  of  pillan  along  each  tide  (  the 
PKudodqiltnit  at  a  i'lrqgttrH  vith  the  tide  co- 
Inmot  moTsd  ontwardt  over  the  ^ace  of  one  colnmn 
and  iatena1unuiiatioa,w  aitoBUaworeightooluniiu 
in  front.  VilniTiiu,  who  deicrihu  the  laltei  finl, 
Kuigni  itt  inTentioD  to  the  architect  Hennogeoei. 
From  the  eipenia  of  nch  edilicu,  (hen  wen  na- 
tanJlj  itij  few  eiamplei  of  them.  The  bi-famed 
teinple  of  Artemii  al  fipheeai,  and  that  of  Qatrinai 
at  Rome,  wen  dipteral  That  of  Artemii  at  Mig- 
aeaia,  bnilt  bj  HenBoganaa,  wai  ptendodiptanL 


TEMPLUM. 
VI.  HypiBraiiAi.,  DiOAtnLB,  of  il 


Et«7  deculyle  temple  wa*  aln  bnaethnl,  bM 
then  wen  alio  oetaitjle  and  erm  haxattfla  bj- 
paethnl  templet. 

A  qnettioa  baa  Utel;  been  tailed  wbether  then 


and  Bfitlicher, 


pcMd,  of  the  Tucui  temple. 


The  abora  phn  Ii  dlridsd  ti7  the  lines  a,  i,  into 
tliTM  portioiu,  by  conpletiDg  eufa  ofirfaidiiWebiir* 
three  different  jjam.  Thtu,  if  the  middle  wriioa 
be  Rtained  u  it  ie,  end  the  pert  to  the  i^l  of  £ 
bamirdelike  thit  to  the  left  of  o,  ve  bara  ma  ef 
the  esppoeed  fcinu.  Again,  If  the  middle  poitioa 
be  ratuned,  and  the  twe  ndeecompleted  on  the  nn* 
plui,  nunelf ,  like  the  portian  to  tba  left  of  a,  bat 
withaat  tba  projecting  nde  nil,  and  with  a  miind 
eehunn  in  pNUe  of  the  •qnara  piUu  which  lenni- 
ualea  it,  «a  have  what  other*  rappoae  to  hare  bean 
the  tnia  original  form  of  the  Tuom  l«npla.  In 
rither  cae^  the  chanctairiiB  fiatnie  ii  the  nnion 
if  three  aOae  in  ena  temple,  dediealad  to  three 
UKciated  deitiee,  tba  middle  alia,  which  (a* 
ihown  in  tba  Ggoie)  wae  larger  than  the  other  two^ 
baag  aiaigned  to  tha  ebiaf  <a  the  three  diTinitiei ; 
u  in  the  great  temple  on  the  Capitol,  the  middle 
nlla  of  which  warn  dedicated  to  Japitcr,  the  BtBa  on 
the  right  aide  o(  the  middle  one  tu  Minena.  and 
Iha  remaining  ogUa  to  June.  Laatlj,  ■  later  Tana* 
don  of  the  Tnicaa  temple,  in  which  it*  chief  peen- 
iaritj  waa  loit,  wai  made  bj  letainiog  onlf  the 
niddle  odOu,  and  carrying  a  perietyle  of  colamni 
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(lang  ach  ode  of  it,  u  npmmtad  in  tl 

hand  diriuon  of  tha  plui  and  (Uvalioo. 

dnular  Tatnpta,  pcoperl;  u  called,  w 
Ubijnotnied  by  the  Oreekt  in  «-'----- 
rmnd  buildiogi  of  »'■■'■  —  "■- 
silhcr  Uuli  or  mua  dh 
rooDd  buildiogi  of  thii  kind  an  msntioaed  br 
PuiuniM  1  tucb  u  tha  Ooltu  at  Athaoi,  in  which 
than  wen  MTanI  unall  lilTer  Matnai  j  whan  tha 
Prjtanaii  luiifind  (Paul.  1.  B),  and  whera,  *e- 
conling  lo  Pollni  (litL  155)  tha;  aba  banqncttad. 
Than  wu  another  ItoJM  at  Epidannu,  in  tba  Ml- 
end  grore  of  Aictapiot,  which  ha  daacrlbe*  ai  well 
warth  Heing :  it  WM  biult  of  while  marble,  after 
the  deiign  of  Polyclaitua,  and  adorned  oa  tha  iniida 
with  painting*  by  Paniiat.  (Pant.  ii.  27.)  {Saa 
Stieglila,  ToL  ii.  pp.  88,  foL)  Vitmriui  (it,  7) 
hoverer  mogniiet  two  ngolar  fnrmi  of  oiinilaT 
templea,  to  which  a  third  mait  be  addad. 

I.  The  MoNopriRoa  cocutled  of  a  nngls  dicle 
of  eolumna,  itandicg  on  a  platfonn  (fri6nii/),  the 
outer  wall  of  which  fanned  a  ilyUibate  or  conti- 
niHMU  pcdeitat  for  the  oolnmni,  and  anrmaBalad  bf 
a  dome  ;  bnt  without  taj  eeUa.  For  the  propor- 
&ni  lea  Vitmriaa.  The  nmainiaf  lucha  templa 
hiTa  been  found  at  the  mini  of  PntaolL 


■tRHPLnW. 
II.  The  PuuTTiHiM  had  ■  dndw  mt»  ^ 
rounded  by  a  lingla  perietyle  of  odnnuia,  itandhf 
on  three  tlepa,  and  (be  wbole  lumioniiled  bf  a 
doDM.  Speciineiu  are  preaerred  in  the  a»«aUed 
tamplea  of  Vetta  at  Rome  (ice  wood-cat  on  p.  2W) 
andatTimli. 


Tba  pnptrtioaa  oT  the  Mopla*  of  Ibk  (ten  vM* 
TMj  oralall7  ngnklad.  Tha  axbtiog  afadaa* 
tgne  Id  moat  [stlienlai*  with  tba  ralaa  Ud  ^wa 
b;  Yltmnna,  aaeordlng  to  wbom  the  illalaiilia  li 
tha  wall  of  the  mOs  from  the  tdge  of  Oa  nbatiM- 
tioD  wai  one-fifth  ot  the  whole  dianatar  of  iho  nb- 


eqoal  to  a 
andtl 


(indnding  ita  wan*)  waa  thtcfr-fiftha  of  tha  wbA : 
tha  internal  diameter  of  the  vOa  WM  eqnJ  U  Oa 
height  of  the  aolamni :  the  haiiht  (^  the  done  wu 
li-diameler  of  the  wtida  haiJdiif : 
of  the  dome  waa  nunHnmlcd  hj  a 
id  (or  cona),  tonpurt  anomaBeMaqnlim 
to  the  capitala  of  the  colnmna,  (For  a  toH 
ion  of  the  puHge,  we  HiK,  LOn  d.  Of 
tSud*,  pp.  39,  30.) 

Both  tpeciaa  of  raimd  tsmplea  are  mintinnni  br 
Serrioa  [^Am.  ii.  108),  who  aiTa  that  Ibej  wen 
paculiat  to  Veeta,  Diana,  Hacala^  a>d  Umcbit  ; 
and  he  diatingnidiaa  the  Mam^^lmt  W  tba  Mtew* 
Imr  deaciytiap !  —  iw<aa»  dm  f  ai  I'rfjli  «aJ^^ 


TEHFLUH. 
IIL  AnoAn  fttn,  of  wfaUi  w*  b«T«  ^  (Utf 
■xmpb  In  dM  Puittwai,  b«ida*  anna  analts 
■pednana  (•••  Hirt,  |  18),  wnuUto  of  a  dtcakr 
mUd  Hinaaiuiled  by  a  dnai^  withmt  ■  patii(;fk, 
bot  with  an  adnaead  putiEa,     Tbt  fallowiag  an- 


fHTuig  nprnanti  n 


a  tomii^  wllh  a 


Id  right  •>&*  «r  tka  pottiao  ia 


■Mniljla  urtko,  cf  two  diafallj  diSBnnt  Uodi 

((onnit  lbs  laft  and  -'-'■■  *  ■■■ ■'-  '- 

the  plan)  )  tlkt  nidwa 
uwciaMd  MtiM,  neb  m  ApaBo,  DiaiM,  nd 
Latona ;  aod  thn  tUi  finn  sf  toapk  naf  ba  n- 
garded,  id  it*  ralifioai  dialgD,  aa  a  Tuiatifn  nf  tha 


■   ■  ■    1 


TEWLIW:  III] 

RaapMtins  tba  man  boddM  dalnb  of  tba  aan- 

■m^aa  of  taoflM  of  batk  ■(«,  whicb  ov  ^le* 

ei  not  petmit  w  to  oitor  fnia,  tb»  laader  !•  n- 

lamd  to  tka  waiki  of  Hirt  and  Btii^liti,  aa  qnotad 

above  ;  and  liita  and  tcief  diaciipticnia  li  tha  chW 

Onak  aad  Banan  lampha,  with  inftnoeat  la  Iha 

wotin  in  wbiA  thaj  bi«  moi*  tBhj  daacnbad,  wiU 

be  bmid  in  HBllai^  ITaadlnA  ilv  ^reUolMib  dw 

XtaK  ■mdai  >l>a  hmia  of  the  mpectiT*  pmadi  ■ 

IkaUMeij^lbaait. 

Baddta  Iba  taciH  whicb  bare  now  baao  o- 
^alnad,  lamplai  wan  dingiated  b*  Iba  UBMa  af 
Iba  ddtiai  to  wban  tbtj  wns  dadieaUd,  «•  tba 
■CMnuvwv  or  Mnpla  of  Zim  (Mfmifim  ;  the  Htf 
trwdr,  or'  UMpla  gf  JUmh  ParOima,  iu. )  and 


pocoUar  Etaloi*  of  tho  itnetDn,  oi  in  tba  caaa  of 
tha  PuthoBOD  at  Albana,  whioh  waa  cillad  Hho- 
IcmfJm,  bacaue  iu  tent  wa«  enctlj  100  feat 

to  IMOJ  if  tba  Onak  tamplaa,  wbfob  wM 
iilanula  or  on^Hata,  and  of  the  Dibaa  «f 
ipidli,  Aa.  (Band.  Tii.  1S3 1  IHodoi.  xL  S ;  Pel:rb> 
~",  Iba  pcofw^  of  tamplM,  from  wUd  tba*  da- 
.  nnkr  inooma,  eonriiWd  af  landi  [r^iAtt), 
fldda,  Hutona,  ar  finata.  In  Attka  wa 
DoafiDd  that  ■  dimoa  it  iu  paaiiwlmof  tta 
salata*  of  ■  paitientai  lampla :  that  tbo  Pajmaaoa 
ntaaiaiid  tka  kndi  belonging  to  tba  Tbaaaami 
•-  wkal  tlwir  li^t  eonnitad  it  not  known  t  bat  of 
latanr  kind  it  maj  haTa  baan,  tha  lar^uua 
■neb  piopartj  wan  girau  to  Iba 
'  '  ~  defraf  tba  expmiea  te 
tea  of  Iba  buildiDgi,  te 
For  thit  pmpoaa  all  tenpla-pcopet^  wia  gmioBj 
lat  BDt  to  bnn,  iinliai  it  wet,  bj  toma  eona  aliM 
bf  on  it,  pnranled  from  being  takan  into  egld- 
latiaik  (Harpogal.  ».p.'AwJ  furtiifidmg !  eomp. 
lioenl.  Anap.  11.)  The  nnt  lor  aaoh  taerad 
domaini  waa,  aaeoidina  to  Dtowathanai  (<■  St> 

Mid:p.l318),ncaTCdbf  "^-  ' "^     -  "^  ' 

tho  demanh  of  tba  dano 

domain  wai  ooaopiad  i  fx  in  otkar  (■ 

that  tba  renU  wtra  paid  u  tba  aalhoriliat  a>- 

Inatad  with  tba  adainittiatits  of  tha  tam|dab 

(BUekh,  StaalA.  L  p,  .127,  Ac.,  ii.  p.  US.)    Tba 

mpmna  contnl  otbt  all  piopett/  of  tonplH  ba- 

loDgsd   la   tha  popular  ammblj.     (Dsnwitk.  ■• 

ABtr.  p.  1380.) 

Rspecting  tha  ptnana  tolnitlad  wilb  the 
npoiinlaHienee,  ksaping,  deaoing^  ale,  of  tamplot, 
wa  Mareelj  ptitaw  an;  infanDation.  [Auinn.] 
We  ban  maDlion  of  panotw  called  nAaiMix*^ 
lA^SiSxt,  ■     " '"  ' ■-_..> 


nh,  pcobablj 
h  tba  taoed 


onaBooally  <alled  bf  o 

putkalar  limctiaD.     At  Oijmpia  fi 

appointed  wbo  balonpd  to  tha  bmil  j  of  Fhaidiaa, 

ud  had  to  keap  cluu  the  italne  of  ifae  OljnpiBa 

Zeni.    {Paiii.T.  U.  IS.) 

Tm^lm  al  Romt. — In  tha  (arlieet  timet  than 
appaar  to  hif«  been  ntj  lew  templet  at  Boma, 
and  in  mnj  ipota  the  wonhip  of  a  artain  divinity 
hml  been  eiubliihed  ftttm  lime  immemorial,  whila 
wa  hear  of  tba  building  of  ■  temple  for  the  laine 
dinni^  al  a  coDpanti*el;  lau  period.  Tbnt  lb* 
IbnndBtion  of  a  Uoaple  to  the  aid  Ilallaa  diriniH 
Sataniaa,  on  the  mpiloline  did  ml  uAe  place  till 


ills 
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49a  &c.  (Lir.  iL  21 ;  Dionyi.  vi  1 ;  Pint /WL 
12.)  In  tbe  wna  BumMT  Qairiniit  and  Man  had 
templet  built  to  them  at  &  laie  period.  Jupiter 
alio  had  no  temple  till  the  tine  of  Aneue  Martiua, 
aad  the  one  then  built  was  certainly  Yery  insig- 
nificant. (Dionys.  ii  34 ;  Lir.  i-  38.)  We  may 
therofbie  suppose  that  the  places  of  worship  among 
the  earliest  Romans  wen  in  most  eases  simple 
altars  or  saoella.  The  Roman  temples  of  later 
times  were  constructed  in  the  Greek  style.  The 
oella  was  here^  as  in  Greece,  the  inner  tpocioas  part 
of  the  temple  which  contained  the  statue  or  statnos 
of  the  gods,  and  an  altar  before  each  statue. 
(VitruT.  iT.  5.)  The  roof  which  eoTcred  the  ceUa 
is  called  iedmio^  but  it  was  in  most  cases  not 
wholly  covered,  in  order  to  let  the  light  in  from 
above*  (Varro,  ap,  Sfrv,  ad  Aen.  L  605.)  The 
entrance  of  a  Roman  temple  wa^  aoooiiling  to 
Vitruvins,  if  possible,  always  towards  the  west, 
which  side  was  at  the  same  time  &ced  by  the 
image  of  the  divinity,  so  that  persons  oflfering 
piayen  or  saerifiees  at  the  altar  looked  towards 
the  east  (Comn^  Isidor.  zv.  4,  7  ;  Hygin.  d§ 
IdmU.  p.  163,  ed.  Goes.)  If  it  was  not  prac- 
ticable to  bidld  a  temple  in  such  a  position,  it  was 
phMsd  in  sneh  a  manner  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  dty  could  be  jeen  from  it ;  and  when  a  temple 
was  erected  by  the  side  of  a  street  or  road,  it 
was  always  ao  situated  that  those  who  passed  by 
eonld  look  into  it,  and  oflEsr  their  salutations  to 
the  deity. 

As  regards  the  property  of  temples,  it  is  stated 
that  in  early  times  lands  were  assigped  to  each 
temple,  but  these  lands  were  probably  intended  for 
the  mainlenance  of  the  priests  alone.  [Sacbrikm.] 
The  sacra  pubUea  were  perfonned  at  the  expense 
of  the  trsasury,  and  in  like  manner  we  must  sup- 
pose, that  wMnever  the  regular  income  of  a 
temfde,  arising  from  fises  and  fines,  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  keep  a  temple  in  repair,  the  state  supplied 
the  defidency,  unless  an  individual  volunteered  to 
do  so. 

The  supreme  superintendence  of  the  temples  of 
Rome,  and  of  all  things  connected  with  them, 
belonged  to  the  college  cmT  pontic  Those  persons 
who  had  the  immediate  care  of  the  temples  were 
the  Aboitui.  [L. S.]  and  [P.  S.] 

TEMFORA'LIS  ACTIO.    [Acria] 

TE'MPORIS  PRAESCRFPTIO.  [Paawcbii^ 
no.] 

TENSAE.    [Thxnsas.] 

TEPIDA^IUM.    [Balniab,  p.  190,  a.] 

TERMINA'LIA,  a  festival  in  honour  of  the 
god  Tenninus,  who  presided  over  boundaries.  His 
statue  was  merely  a  stone  or  post  stuck  in  the 
ground  to  distinguish  between  properties.  On  the 
festival  the  two  owners  of  adjacent  property  crowned 
the  statue  with  garUuids  and  raised  a  rude  altar,  on 
which  they  oflBued  up  some  com,  honeycombs,  and 
wine,  and  sacrificed  a  bunb  (Hor.  E^pod.  il  59)  or 
a  sucking  pig.  They  oonduded  with  singing  the 
praises  of  the  god.  (Ovid.  Fad,  ii.  639,  &c.) 
The  public  festi^  in  honour  of  this  god  was  cele- 
brated at  the  sixth  milestone  on  the  road  towards 
Ijaurentum  (/i.  682),  doubtless  because  this  was 
originally  the  extent  of  the  Roman  territory  in  that 
direction. 

The  festival  of  the  Torminalia  was  celebrated 
«.  d,  VII.  KaL  MmU  or  the  23d  of  February  on 
the  day  before  the  Ilegifugium.  The  Terminalia 
was  eeiebialed  on  the  kist  day  of  the  old  Roman 
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year,  w^enee  some  derive  its  name.  We  knew  that 
February  was  the  last  month  of  the  Roman  year, 
and  that  when  the  intercalary  month  Mercedontns 
was  added,  the  last  five  days  of  February  wei« 
added  to  the  intercalary  month,  making  the  23kA 
of  February  the  last  day  of  the  year;  (Varro,  L,  £^ 
vL  13,  ed.  Muller ;  Macrob.  Sai,  I  IS.)  When 
Cicero  in  a  letter  to  Atticns  (vi.  1)  says,  Aeetfi 
tuat  MUtraa  a.  d.  F.  TernuMoUa  (i  «.  Febi  19X  1m 
uses  this  strange  mode  of  defining  a  date,  Yimnam 
being  then  in  Cilida  he  did  not  know  whether  any 
intercalation  had  been  inserted  thai  year.  [Calsit- 
DARXUM,  pp.  229,  b.  230,  a.] 

TERU'NCIUa    [Ab,  p.  141,  a.] 

TE'SSERA,  dim.  TESSEHULA  and  TB8SEL- 
LA  (icijgtfs),  a  square  or  cube ;  a  die ;  a  token. 

The  use  of  small  cubes  of  marUe,  earthen- 
ware, ghiss,  precious  stones,  and  mother-e^peari 
for  making  tessellated  pavements  [pammtula  iatd- 
lata,  Sueton.  JvL  46)  is  noticed  under  Doiira, 
p.  431  and  Pxctura,  p.  915. 

The  dice  used  in  games  of  chance  [Alxaj  had 
the  same  form,  and  were  commonly  made  of  ivory, 
bone^  or  some  close-grained  wood,  especially  privet 
{Uguttra  ieutrii  mtUi$rimA,  Plin.  H.  M  xvi.  18. 
a.  Si).  They  were  numbered  on  all  the  six  tides 
like  the  dice  stiU  in  use  (Ovid.  TViML  iL  473)  ;  aad 
in  this  respect  as  well  as  in  their  form  they  differed 
firom  the  iaJi^  which  an  often  distinguiued  fiposs 
tesserae  by  classical  writers.  (Geliins,  xviiL  13 ; 
Cie.  de  Sen.l$.)  [Talub.]  Whilst  four  tali  were 
used  in  playing,  only  three  tesserae  were  anciently 
employed.  Hence  arose  the  preverb,  #  rpts  1^  f 
TfM IS  ic^oi,  %,$.**  either  three  sixes  or  three  aees,* 
meaning,  all  or  none  (Plat  Leff.  xiL  adjbu ;  QAoL 
m  ioe. ;  Pherecmtes,  p.  49,  ed.  Runkel) ;  fiw  ic*6m 
was  used  to  denote  the  aoe,as  in  the  throw  8ve 
kM«  Kol  rirrapa,  ».  s.  1, 1,4, «6.  (EupoUs,  p.  174, 
ed.  Runkel ;  Aristoph.  Ram.  1447  ;  SchoL  m  Ioe.) 
Three  sixes  is  mentioned  as  the  highest  threw  in 
the  Agamemnon  of  Aeschylus  (32).  As  eariy  as 
the  time  of  Enstathius  {mOd.1  107)  we  find  that 
the  modem  practice  of  using  two  dice  instead  of 
three  had  beoi  established. 

The  ancients  sometimes  pUyed  with  diee  vAcie-- 
ro6oAh9a  [Talus],  when  the  object  was  simply 
to  threw  the  highest  numbem  At  other  times 
they  pbiyed  also  with  two  sets  of  Latruiiculi  er 
draughtsmen,  having  fifteen  men  on  each  aide. 
The  board  {alvnu huormty  Plin.  ff.N.  xxxviL  2. 
s.  6 ;  o/esobs,  GeUius,  L  20,  xiy.  1)  was  divided 
by  twelve  lines,  so  that  the  game  must  Imve  been 
nearly  or  altogether  the  same  with  trie>trBC  or 
backgammon.  (Brunck,  AmtU.  iiL  60  ;  Jaceba,  ad 
ho.)  Perhaps  the  dmodedm  oaripki  of  the  Rooians 
was  the  same  game.  [Abacus.] 

Objects  of  the  same  mateiisls  with  dice,  and 
either  formed  like  them  or  of  an  obloqg  shi^e, 
were  used  as  tokens  for  diflerent  purposes.  The 
ietaera  hotpUadn  was  the  token  of  mutual  hospi- 
tality, and  is  spoken  of  under  HospmuM,  p.  61 9,  a. 
This  token  was  probably  in  many  casee  of  eartkcB- 
ware,  havinff  the  head  of  Jupiter  Ho^talis  stsmped 
upon  it.  (Phiut.  Poon.  v.  1.  25 ;  2.  87—99.) 
Teuerao  frMmudainaA  and  wirwiworiae  were  tokens 
given  at  certain  times  by  the  Roman  magistrates 
to  the  poor,  in  exchange  for  which  they  received  a 
fixed  amount  of  com  or  money.  (Sueton.  Avg^  40, 
42,  JVsro,  11.)  [FRUMSNTAnxAnLioas.]  Simikir 
tokens  were  used  on  various  «*ffTvi**nB^  as  tksy 
arose  in  tlie  coarse  of  eventk    For  example,  when 
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fch«  Ronuuu  sent  to  give  the  Oarthagiiiium  th^ 
choice  of  peace  or  war,  they  lent  two  tenene,  one 
HMirked  with  a  epear,  the  other  with  a  CadixsU8, 
requesting  them  to  take  either  the  one  or  the 
ether.     (Gellius,  x.  27.) 

From  the  application  of  this  term  to  tokens  of 
varioufl  kinds,  it  wae  transferred  to  Um  word  need 
as  a  token  among  soldiers.  This  was  the  Utaera 
mUitam^  the  ovp^tia  of  the  Greeks.  Before  John- 
ing  battle  it  was  given  out  and  passed  through  the 
ranks  as  a  method  by  which  the  soldiers  might  be 
able  to  distinguish  firiends  from  foes.  Thus  at  the 
battle  of  Cunaxa  the  word  was  **Zeus  the  Satiour 
and  Victory,"  and  on  a  subsequent  engigement  by 
the  same  troops  **  Zens  the  Saviour,  Herades  the 
Leader.**(Xen.il«MiA.L8.  §16,tl8.§25.)  The 
soldiers  of  Xenophon  used  a  yerbal  sign  for  the 
same  purpose  wiMn  they  were  encamped  by  night 
(▼it  8.  §  84).  Aeneas  Taetieus  (e.  24)  gives  various 
directions  necessary  to  be  observed  respecting  the 
word.  Respecting  the  fststra  or  watchword  in  the 
Roman  camp,  see  CAsniAf  p.  251,  a.        [J.  Y.] 

TESTA.     [FicTiLB.] 

TESTAMENTUM  is  **  mentis  nostiaa  justa 
eontestatio  in  id  solemniter  fiicta  ut  post  mortem 
nostnun  valeat**  (Ulp.  Frasf.  tit  20  ;  oomp.  Ulp. 
Dig.  28.  tit  1.  s.  1,  where  he  has  **  justa  senten- 
tia.*)  In  this  passage  the  word  Justa  means 
•*  jure  fiicta,**  *  as  required  by  law,"  The  word 
Gontestatio  is  apparency  used  with  reference  to  the 
origin  of  the  term  Testamentnm,  which  is  to  be  re> 
fened  to  **  Testari,"  which  signifies  ^  to  make  a 
solemn  declamtion  of  one*s  will.**  Gollius  (vi  12) 
properly  finds  fault  with  Servius  Sulpieius  fi>r 
saying  that  the  word  is  compounded  **  a  mentis 
oontestatione.**  The  person  who  made  a  Testa- 
mentnm was  Testator.  (Sueton.  ATer.  17 ;  Dig. 
28.  tit  8.  s.  17.) 

In  order  to  be  able  to  make  a  valid  Roman  will, 
the  Testator  must  have  the  Testamentifitctio  (Cic. 
ad  Fam,  viL  21),  which  term  expresses  the  legal 
capacity  to  make  a  valid  will :  the  word  has  uso 
another  signification.  [Hsrbs,  p.  598,  b.]  The 
testsmentimctio  was  the  privilege  only  of  Roman 
citiaens  who  were  patreramilias.  The  following 
persons  consequently  had  not  the  testamentifiwtio : 
those  who  were  in  the  Potestas  or  Manus  of  an- 
other, or  in  Mancipii  causa,  as  sons  and  daughters, 
wives  In  manu  and  slaves  ;  but  with  respect  to  his 
Cfistrense  Peculium  [Patrla  Potmtas]  a  filius- 
ftmiliaa  had  the  privilege  of  testamentary  dispo- 
sition :  Latini  Juniani,  Dediticii :  Peregrini  could 
not  dispose  of  their  property  aceordinjg  to  the 
form  of  a  Roman  will :  a  person  who  was  doubtful 
as  to  his  status,  as  for  instance  if  his  fiither  had 
died  abroad  and  the  foct  was  not  ascertained, 
could  not  make  a  testament:  an  Impubes  could 
not  dispose  of  his  property  by  will  even  with  the 
consent  of  his  Tutor ;  when  a  male  was  fourteen 
years  of  age,  he  obtaiued  the  testamentifiictio^  and 
a  female  obtained  the  power,  subject  to  certain 
restraints,  on  the  completion  of  her  twelfth  year: 
muti,  surdi,  furiosi,  and  prodigi  **•  quibus  lege 
bonis  interdictum  est**  had  not  the  testamenti- 
fectio ;  the  reasona  why  these  several  classes  of 
persons  had  not  the  testamentifectio  illustrate  the 
Roman  mode  of  deducing  legal  conclusions  from 
general  principles: — the  Mutns  had  not  the 
Testamentifectio,  because  he  could  not  utter  the 
words  of  Nuncupatio ;  the  Surdus,  because  he 
could  not  hear  the  words  of  the  Bmtor  fiuniliae ; 


the  Furiosns,  becanse  he  had  not  intellectual  cap»* 
city  to  dedaie  his  will  (Ustari)  about  his  property} 
and  the  Prodigus,  because  he  was  under  a  legal 
restraint,  so  that  he  had  no  commercium,  and  con- 
sequently could  not  exendse  the  formal  act  of  the 
femiliae  mancipatio.  (Ulp. /Vt^.  tit  20.  s.  18; 
CvBATOK  ;  Impdbu.)  As  to  the  testament  whfeh 
a  man  has  made  b^ore  he  becomes  Puiioeus,  see 
Dig.  28.  tit  1.  s.  20.  §  4. 

Women  had  originally  no  testamentifectio,  and 
when  they  did  acquire  the  power,  they  could  only 
exercise  it  with  the  anctoritas  of  a  Tutor.  Of  course 
a  daughter  in  the  power  ef  her  fether,  whether  she 
was  unmarried  or  married,  and  a  wife  in  mana 
could  never  make  a  wiU.  The  rules  therefore  as 
to  a  womanis  capacity  to  make  a  will,  could  apply 
only  to  unmarried  women  after  the  death  of  tneir 
fether  and  to  widows  who  were  not  in  the  power 
of  a  fether.    This  subject  requires  explanation. 

Cicero  (Top,  4)  observes  **  if  a  woman  has  made 
a  win,  and  has  never  undergone  a  capitis  diminution 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  Bonorum  Possessio  can 
be  granted  in  pursuance  of  such  will  according  to 
the  Praetor*s  Edict ;  for  if  itconld,  the  Edict  must 
give  the  Possessio  in  respect  of  the  wills  of  Sovi, 
Bxules,  and  Pneri.**  Cicero  means  to  say  that  if 
a  woman  made  a  will  without  having  sustained  a 
capitis  diminutio,  the  will  could  hare  no  effect  at 
all :  and  he  derives  his  aiKument  **  ah  adjunctis,** 
for  if  such  a  will  could  have  any  effect,  then  the 
wills  of  other  persons,  who  had  not  the  testamenti- 
fiKtio,  might  be  effectual  so  fer  as  to  give  the 
B<mornm  Possessio.  It  is  not  a  logical  inference 
from  the  language  of  Cicero  that  a  woman  who 
had  sustained  a  capitis  diminutio  could  make  a 
will ;  but  this  is  the  ordinary  meaning  of  such 
language  and  it  appears  to  be  his.  Consistently 
with  m»,  Ulpian  says  {Froff.  tit  20.  s.  15),  *'  wo- 
men after  their  twelfth  year  can  make  a  will  with 
the  anctoritas  of  a  Tutor,  so  long  as  they  are  in 
tntehi ;  **  and  the  comment  of  Bo<fuiius  on  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Topica  dearly  shows  that  he  understood 
it  m  this  way.  A  woman  then  could  make  a  will 
with  the  anctoritas  of  her  Tutor  and  not  without 
Now  if  a  woman  was  in  Tutela  L^tima,  it  might 
be  correctly  said  that  she  could  not  make  a  wm  ; 
for,  if  she  was  Ingenua,  the  tutela  belonged  of 
right  to  the  Agnati  and  GentOes,  and  if  she  was  a 
Liberta,  it  belonged  to  the  patron.  In  these  cases 
a  woman  could  bdeed  make  a  valid  will  with  the 
consent  of  her  Tutores,  but  as  her  Tut<xes  were 
her  heirs  in  case  of  intestacy,  such  consent  would 
seldom  be  given,  and  though  a  woman  under  such 
dicumstances  might  be  allowed  to  make  a  will,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  it  waa  a  circumstance  alto- 
gether unusual,  and  thus  the  rule  as  to  a  woman 
in  Tutela  Legitima,  as  above  stated,  might  be 
laid  down  as  generally  true.  The  passage  of 
Cicero  therefore  does  not  apply  to  the  Tutela 
Legitima,  but  to  something  else.  Since  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Institutes  of  Gaius  the  difficulty  has 
been  cleared  up,  though  it  had  been  solved  in  a 
satialactory  manner  by  Savigny  before  the  pub- 
lication of  Gains.  {B^iraff  zmr  Chackieiie  der 
CfeteUeekUMd,  Zeitschrift,  vol  iii.  p.  828.) 

A  woman  could  make  a  **  coemptio  fiduciae 
causa,**  fai  order  to  qualify  herself  to  make  a  will ; 
for  **  at  that  time  women  had  not  the  power  of 
making  a  will,  except  certain  persons,  unless  thsy 
made  a  co-^mptio  and  were  renmndpated  and 
manumitted  ;  but  on  the  ncommendation  of  Ha- 
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dnm  the  senate  made  the  oerenony  of  ooettptio 
nimeoesnzy  for  thu  parpoee.**  (Gaiiii»  115,  a.) 
The  coemptio  waa  accompanied  with  a  capitis 
dimimitio,  and  this  is  what  Cicero  allodei  to  in  the 
passage  of  the  Topica.  [Matroionium  (Roman).] 
A  woman  who  came  in  mannm  Tin  had  sostained  a 
capitis  diminatio,  but  it  must  not  be  infeired  from 
this  that  if  she  became  a  widow  she  oonld  make  a 
will.  The  Capitis  diminniiD  of  Cioefo  means  that 
the  will  most  be  made  with  the  auctorilas  of  a 
tutor.  Now  if  the  husband  died,  when  the  wife 
had  been  in  mann,  and  he  appointed  no  tutor  for 
her,  she  was  in  the  l^tima  totola  of  her  nearest 
agnati,  who  would  be  her  own  children  and  step- 
children, if  she  had  anj.  Bat  the  tntela  legitima  m 
snch  a  case  would  seem  something  unnataral,  and 
accordingly  the  magistratus  would  giro  a  tutor  to 
the  woman  ;  and  such  a  tutor,  as  he  had  no  in^ 
terest  in  the  woman*s  property,  could  not  pvTent 
her  from  making  a  will.  The  husband  might  by 
his  will  give  the  wi&  a  power  to  chooee  a  Tutor 
^tatoiii  optio),  and  such  a  Tutor  could  not  refuse 
his  consent  to  the  woman  making  a  will ;  tar  in- 
stead of  the  woman  being  in  the  poteetas  of  the 
tutor,  he  was  in  the  potestas  of  the  woman,  so  Ui 
ts  to  be  bound  to  assent  to  her  testamentiuy  dis* 
positions.  (Compare  Lir.  xnrix.  19  ;  Cic»  pro 
Mwrm.  c  17  ;  Gains,  L  150.) 

The  case  of  SiUns  (Cic  adFam,  viL  21)  may 
be  a  case  of  a  woman^s  making  a  will,  without  the 
auctoritas  of  a  tutor,  for  it  appears  that  a  woman 
(Tuipilia)  bad  dispcaed  of  ^perty  by  will,  and 
Serrius  Sulpicius  was  of  opinion  that  this  waa  not 
a  valid  will,  because  the  will-maker  had  noi  the 
testamentafrictio.  There  may  howeyer  have  been 
other  reasons  why  the  wiU-maker  had  not  the 
testamentifiictio,  than  the  want  of  a  capitis  di- 
minutio  (in  the  sense  of  Ci&  Top.  4),  and  con- 
sequently the  opinion  of  those  critics  who  refer 
the  case  mentioned  in  this  letttf  to  the  principle 
of  the  Capitis  diminutio  is  not  a  certain  truth. 

The  following  references  may  be  consulted  as  to 
this  matter:  Cicero  Omom.  6. 25, pro  Ftaco,  35, 
pro  Murem.  12,  ad  AtL  TiL  8  ;  Ijt.  xrnt.  \9  ; 
Gaius,  i  150,  &c. 

Libertae  could  not  make  a  testament  without  the 
auctoritas  of  their  patronus,  except  so  fiff  as  this 
rule  was  altered  by  enactments ;  for  they  were  in 
the  l^tima  tutela  of  their  patronus.  Libertae, 
who  had  a  certain  number  of  children,  could  make 
a  will  without  the  auctoritas  of  thor  patronus. 
[Patronus.] 

The  Vestal  Viigins  had  no  tutor,  and  yet  they 
oould  make  a  Testament  The  Twelve  Tables  re- 
leased them  from  all  tutela  **  in  honorem  saoer- 
dotii."    (Cio.  do  Rep,  iii.  10  ;  Gaius,  i  145.) 

In  order  to  constitute  a  valid  will,  it  waa  neces- 
sary that  a  heres  should  be  instituted,  which  might 
be  done  in  such  terms  as  follow :  —  Titans  heres 
eeto,  Titium  heredem  esse  jubeo.  [Hbrbs  (Ro- 
man.)] 

All  persons  who  had  the  oommeraum  oould  be 
heredes  ;  skves  also  and  others  who  were  not  sui 
juris  could  be  made  heredes,  but  they  oould  not 
take  for  themselvei.  [Hsrbb  ;  Ssavtrs,  p.  1037.] 
But  there  were  many  classes  of  persona  who  oould 
not  be  heredes :  Peiegrini,  who  had  not  received 
the  oommercium:  persons  who  were  imperfectly 
described:  Juristical  persons  or  universitates,  ex- 
cept by  their  liberti,  a  privilege  granted  by  a 
Senatasoonsnltam :  Gods,  or  the  temples  of  God% 
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except  such  as  were  excepted  liy  a 
soltum  and  Imperial  Constitutions,  anch  as  Jnpittf 
Tttpeins,  ApoUo  Didymaens,  Mars  in  GaUta^ 
Minerva  lliensis,  Hercules  Gaditanns,  and  oihes 
enumerated  by  tHpian  {^Frag,  tit  22.  a.  6):  a 
Postumus  alieniis  omld  not.  be  made  a  hena^  fat 
he  was  an  ineerta  persona :  it  is  a  dispoto 
tkm  whether,  acoosding  to  the  old  law, 
could  be  made  heredes ;  but  the  ipiastiosi 
only  those  who  were  sui  juris,  as  to  wliom  then 
seems  no  sufficient  leascn  why  they  oould  not  be 
made  heredes ;  the  capacity  of  women  to  taka 
under  a  will  was  limite4  by  the  Lax  V  ooohxa  : 
unmarried  persoosand  persons  who  had  no  chiMicn 
were  limited  as  to  their  capacity  to  take  nnder  a 
will  by  the  Papia  Poppaea  Lex.  [Lbx  Juua  et 
Papia  Poppaba.] 

The  first  question  as  to  the  validity  of  a  will  was 
the  capacity  of  the  testator :  the  next  qiastioBi  was 
as  to  die  proper  observance  of  the  fonns  required 
by  law,  **  except  in  the  case  of  soldien,  whe^  ia 
conaideiation  of  thefr  little  acquaintance  with  mtk 
nmtters,  were  allowed  to  make  their  wiDa  as  they 
pleased  or  as  they  could.**  (Gains,  it  1 14.)  This 
rema^  of  Gaius  seems  to  refer  to  &e  Imperial 
period. 

As  to  the  Form  of  wiUs,  Gaius  (ja,  101)  and 
Ulman  (Frag,  tit  xx.)  are  naw  the  beat  antiiorities. 

Originally  there  were  two  modca  of  makiiy 
wills ;  for  people  made  their  wills  either  at  Gakfea 
Comitia,  which,  were  appointed  twice  a  year  for 
the  malong  of  wills  ;  or  they  made  wills  m  pro^ 
dadM,  that  is,  when  they  were  going  to  baltle ;  for 
an  aimy  in  movement  and  under  aims  ia  Procinctas. 
A  third  mode  of  making  wills  was  introdnoed, 
which  was  effected  por  ass  «<  tAram,  whence  the 
name  of  Teetamentom  per  aes  et  librsm.  If  a  maa 
had  neither  made  his  will  at  Calata  Comitia  nor  la 
prodnctn,  and  was  in  imminent  danger  o£  death, 
he  would  mancipate  (pumo^  dabat}  his  Familis, 
that  is,  his  Patrimoninm  to  a  friend  and  vroold  tall 
him  what  he  wished  to  be  given  to  each  after  has 
death.  The  old  form  of  m&h^  a  will  per  aes  et 
libram  was  this.  The  Familiaeemtor^  taat  is  the 
person  who  received  the  Familia  by  mane^atiDB, 
filled  the  place  of  heres,  and  accordingly  the  teatator 
instructed  him  what  he  wished  to  be  giTcn  toesdi 
after  his  death.  In  the  time  of  Gains  the  practice 
was  different  One  person  was  instituted  hem 
(ktnt  frrfaiewfo  intihtUur)^irho  waa  charged  with 
the  payment  of  the  legacies,  oe^  as  it  ia  fTpirraicid 
in  the  phraseology  of  the  Roman  Law,  **  a  qos 
etiam  legata  reUnquebantur ;  **  and  another  pecaon 
was  present  as  fiuniliaeemtorftom  a  regard  to  the 
old  l^gal  form.  The  mode  of  proc^ding  waa  this. 
The  testator,  after  having  written  his  will  (iabmkm 
totlammH\  wiled  ti^ther  five  witnesses,  who  were 
Roman  citiaens  and  puberes,  and  a  libripens,  as 
m  iht  case  of  other  mandpatmnes^  and  maneipated 
his  femilia  to  some  person  in  compliance  with  legal 
forms  {didt  onua).  The  words  of  the  Familiae 
emtor  (Gains,  iL  104)  show  deariy  the  original 
nature  of  the  transaction :  **  Familiam  pecnniamque 
tuam  endo  mandatam  tutehun  castoddamqiie 


recipio  eaque  quo  tu  jure  teatamentam  foeere  poosis 
secundum  legem  pablicam  hoc  acre  (aeneaque  ubcs) 
esto  mihi  emta.**  (As  to  the  reading  of  this  pas- 
sage, see  Puchta,  ImL  iil  §  306,  note  ^.)  The 
Emtor  then  sbvck  the  scales  witha  piece  q€  mon^ 
which  he  gave  to  the  testator  as  the  price  o£  the 
Familia.    Then  the  testator  taking  the  vrill  in  his 
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iiand  add :  "  Haec  ita  nt  in  his  tabnlii  ceriique 
(or  ceriive)  scripta  rant  ita  do  ita  lego  ita  tettor 
itaqne  vos  Qoirites  testimonium  mihi  perhibetote.** 
This  was  oiUed  the  Nnncnpatio  or  publishing  of 
the  will ;  in  other  words  the  testator*s  genend  con- 
finnation  of  idl  that  he  had  written  in  his  will. 

As  the  Familiae  emtio  was  rapposed  to  be  a  real 
lmmBf^iA»^  between  the  Emtor  and  Testatoi^  the 
testimooy  of  their  several  £unilies  was  excluded, 
and  eoosaqnently  a  person  who  was  in  the  power 
of  the  Familiae  Emtor,  or  in  the  power  of  the 
Testator  coidd  not  be  a  witness.  If  a  man  who 
was  in  the  power  of  another  was  the  famOiae 
emtor,  it  followed  that  his  £ither  could  not  be  a 
witness,  nor  his  brothex^  if  the  brother  was  in  the 
Dower  of  the  &ther.  A  filiusfamilisswho  after  his 
Missio  dinosed  of  his  Castrense  pecuUum  by  testa- 
ment, oould  not  have  his  fitther  as  witness  nor  any 
one  who  was  in  the  power  of  his  &ther.  The  same 
rales  applied  to  the  libripens,for  he  was  a  witness. 
A  perMn  who  was  in  the  power  of  the  heres  or  of 
a  legatee  or  in  whose  power  the  heres  or  legatee 
wai,  or  who  was  in  the  power  of  the  same  person 
as  the  heres  or  a  legatee,  and  also  the  heres  or  a 
legatee  ooidd  all  be  witnesses  ;  liar  as  Ulpian  ob- 
serves, there  is  no  objection  to  any  number  of  wit- 
nesses from  the  same  £unily.  But  Gains  observes 
that  this  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  law  with 
respect  to  the  heres,  and  him  who  is  in  the  power 
of  the  heres  and  him  in  whose  power  the  heres  is. 

According  to  Gains,  wills  were  originally  made 
only  at  Cakla  Comitia,  and  In  Prooncta.  The 
Comitia  were  held  twice  a  year  for  the  purpose  of 
making  wUli^  and  a  will  not  made  there  was  in- 
valid. It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  these  Comitia 
were  held  in  order  that  the  Gentes  might  consent 
to  the  testamentary  disposition,  in  which  it  is  im- 
plied that  they  might  refuse  their  consent  But 
there  is  no  direct  evidence  for  this  opinion,  and  it 
derives  no  support  from  a  consideration  of  the 
mode  of  disposing  of  property  per  aes  et  libram. 
The  fonn  per  aes  et  libram  was  a  form  introduced 
in  cases  wnen  the  will  had  not  been  made  at  the 
Calata  Comitia  nor  In  Procinctu.  It  had  effect 
because  it  was  an  alienation  of  property  inter  vivos 
without  the  consent  of  any  parties  except  the  buyer 
and  seller,  which  alienation  must  be  assumed  to 
have  been  a  l^gal  transaction  at  the  time  when  this 
new  fium  of  inll  was  introduced.  Tlus  new  fonn 
was  a  sale  and  the  familiae  emtor  undertook  a 
trust ;  he  resembled  the  heres  fidudarius  of  later 
times.  It  is  probable  enough  that  there  were 
arigioally  no  means  of  compelling  him  to  execute 
the  trust,  but  opinion  would  be  a  sufficient  gua- 
rantee that  the  testatorls  will  would  be  observed, 
and  thus  would  arise  one  of  those  parts  of  Law 
which  had  its  source  in  Mos.  Now  when  the 
Romans  introduced  new  legal  fbims,  they  always 
assimilated  them  to  old  forms,  whence  we  have  a 
probable  conclusion  that  the  form  of  mancipatio  was 
also  observed  at  the  Cahita  Comitia ;  and  if  so^  the 
consent  of  the  Gentes  was  not  necessary,  unless  it 
was  neciesiary  to  every  alienation  of  property,  which 
in  the  abeenoe  of  evidence  must  not  be  assumed, 
^ugh  such  may  have  been  the  &ct  The  dif- 
ftnnoe  then  between  the  will  made  at  the  Calata 
Ccmhia  and  the  will  per  aes  et  libram,  consisted 
in  the  greater  solemnity  and  notorie^  of  the 
foimei^  and  the  consequent  greater  security  that  the 
testator*s  intentions  would  be  observed.  Written 
wills  are  not  spokso  of  with  lefierenca  to  thutime. 
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nor  is  it  probable  that  wills  were  written :  it  does 
not  appear  that  a  written  will  was  ever  required 
by  law.  The  testator*s  disposition  of  his  property 
would  be  short  and  simple  in  those  early  tunes, 
and  easily  remembered ;  but  there  would  be  greater 
security  for  an  unwritten  will  made  at  the  Comitia 
than  for  an  unwritten  will  made  per  aes  et  libram; 
whence  in  course  of  time  Tabulae  became  a  usual 
part  of  the  ceremony  of  a  will. 

As  we  are  ignorant  of  the  true  nature  of  private 
property  amonf  the  Romans,  viewed  with  respect 
to  Its  historical  origin,  we  cannot  determine  with 
certainty  such  questions  as  these  respecting  testa- 
mentary  disposition,  but  it  is  of  some  importance 
to  exclude  conjectures  which  are  devoid  of  all  evi- 
dence. Rein  {Dot  Som.  Privafncki^  p.  37a,note) 
has  referred  to  the  modem  writers  woo  have  dis- 
cussed this  subject :  he  has  adopted  the  opinion  of 
Niebuhr,  according  to  which  **  as  the  property  of 
an  extinct  house  escheated  to  the  cury,  that  of  an 
extinct  cury  to  the  publicum  of  the  citisensat  large, 
the  Gonaent  of  the  whole  populus  was  requisite ;  and 
this  is  the  origin  of  the  rule  that  testaments  were 
to  be  made  in  the  presence  of  the  pontiff  and  the 
curiea.**  {Hid,  ^  jBosm,  vol  ii  p.  «i38.)  But  there 
is  no  evidence  of  the  assertion  contained  in  the  first 
part  of  this  passage  ;  and  if  this  rule  as  to  escheat 
is  admitted  to  be  a  fact,  the  rule  that  testaments 
must  be  confirmed  by  the  pontiff  and  curies  is  no 
neoessaiT  conclusion.  Niebuhr  further  observes 
that  **  the  plebeian  houses  were  not  so  connected  s 
but  the  whole  order  had  a  public  coffer  in  the 
temple  of  Ceres  ;  and  when  tne  army,  being  as- 
sembled in  centuries,  either  on  the  fidd  of  Mars, 
or  before  a  battle,  passed  the  last  will  of  a  soldier 
into  a  law,  it  thereby  resigned  the  claims  of  the 
whole  body  to  the  property."  This  assertion  also 
is  not  supported  by  evidooce^  and  is  therefore  a 
mere  conjecture  against  the  probability  of  which 
there  are  sufficient  reasons. 

The  Testamentum  in  procinctn  is,  for  anything 
we  know  to  the  contrary,  as  old  aa  the  testament* 
at  the  Calata  Comitia.  In  this  case  the  finms  of 
the  Calata  Comitia  were  of  necessity  dispeused 
with,  or  the  soldier  would  often  have  died  intes* 
tate.  Thii  power  of  disposition  in  the  case  of  a 
Testamentum  in  prodnctu  could  not  depend  on  the 
consent  of  the  whole  populus,  in  each  particular 
instanre  ;  for  the  nature  of  the  dreumstances  ex- 
cluded such  consent  He  had  therefore  full  power 
of  disposition  In  Prodnctu,  a  circumstance  which 
leads  to  the  probable  condosian  that  the  will  made 
at  the  Calata  Comitia  differed  only  from  the  other 
will  in  its  forms  and  not  in  its  substance.  Some 
writers  assert  that  the  Testamentum  in  Prodnctu 
could  only  be  made  after  the  auspices  were  taken, 
which  gave  the  testament  the  religious  sanetinsi, 
and  thiU  when  the  auspices  ceased  to  be  taken  in 
the  field,  this  kind  of  testament  ceased  to  be  made; 
and  that  the  military  testaments  mentioned  about 
the  latter  part  of  the  republic  (as  by  Caesar,  AsflL 
CfaiL  1 39  ;  Veil  Pat  ii  5,  &c)were  not  the  same 
kind  of  tfntamiwits^  but  purely  military  testaments 
made  without  any  form,  which  in  &ie  Imperial 
period  became  in  common  use  and  of  which  Julius 
Caesar  probably  introduced  the  practice.  (Dig.  29. 
tit  1.  IM  TetlammUo  MUUi$,)  Cicero  however 
speaks  of  the  will  In  prodnetn  (cb  Or.  L  58)  as 
tnen  in  use,  and  he  deacribes  it  as  made  **  sine 
libra  et  tabnlis,**  that  is,  without  the  fiums  whidi 
were  used  after  the  introduction  of  the  testwnentimi 
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per  aai  et  Ubnun.  That  tlie  Testamentom  in  Pro- 
eincta  alwayi  retained  iti  characteriBtic  of  being 
exempted  £rom  legal  fitim^  bnt  as  to  the  oapadhf 
of  the  Testator  it  was  always  subject  to  the  same 
mles  of  law  as  other  wills,  so  fiu  as  we  know. 

The  form  of  Mancipatio  owed  its  origin  to  posi- 
tive enactments :  it  was  a  form  of  alienation  ac- 
companied with  certain  public  ceremonies,  the  pre- 
sumed object  of  which  was  to  secure  eridenee  of  the 
transfer.  The  form  of  Mancipatio  as  applied  to  a 
wfll  was  ezactlT  the  same  finm  as  Mai»dpatio  ap- 
plied to  any  other  purpose :  it  was  an  slienation 
of  the  property,  and  according  to  strict  principles 
it  must  have  been  irreTocame.  It  may  be  con- 
cluded then  that  Roman  wills  were  originally  irre- 
Tocable.  It  is  sometimes  assumed  that  the  fiye 
witnesses  to  the  Testament  (cmms  AoaMMt  jMfitrst) 
were  representatives  of  the  five  Classes  of  Serrius 
Tullitts.  If  this  is  true  (which  is  a  mere  assump- 
tion) the  classes  were  represented  as  witnesses 
only,  not  as  perMms  who  gave  their  consent  to 
the  act  Engelbach  states :  **  Mancipation  was 
originally  a  finmal  sale  in  which  the  publicness  of 
the  trsniaetion  constituted  the  essential  character- 
istic. When  the  seller  had  tnmsferred  to  the 
buyer  the  ownenhip  of  a  thing  before  the  five 
representatiYes  of  the  fire  classes  of  the  Roman 
People,  this  was  as  valid  as  any  other  Lex  which 
was  brought  before  the  assembly  of  the  People  and 
passed  into  a  Lex.^  (JJA&r  die  Unuafion  xmr  ZeU 
derSSwo^Tafeln^  p.  80.)  The  whole  meaning  of 
this  is  not  dear,  but  so  for  as  this  it  is  ^ear  and 
true :  the  Testamentnm  per  aes  et  librsm  difiiered 
in  no  respects  as  to  the  capacity  of  the  alienor,  from 
any  other  Mancipation.  Now  we  must  either  sup- 
pose that  the  assumed  consent  of  the  populus  to  the 
Testamentary  disposition  at  the  Gaiata  Gomitia, 
was  expressed  by  a  special  enactment  which  should 
transfer  the  ]^operty  aoooiding  to  the  Testatorls 
wish,  or  that  the  consent  only  must  hare  been 
given  to  the  transfer,  and  the  transfer  must  have 
been  made  in  the  usual  way:  the  latter  is  the  only 
ooneeivable  case  of  the  two.  In  assuming  this 
original  necessity  of  consent  on  the  part  ot  the 
populus  to  the  testamentary  disposition,  we  as- 
sume that  Roman  property  was  originally  inalien- 
able at  the  will  of  the  owner.  Tins  may  be  true^ 
but  it  is  not  yet  shown  to  be  so. 

The  Twelve  Tables  reoognixe  a  man*s  power  to 
dispose  of  his  property  by  wiU  as  he  pleased:  "  Uti 
Imssit  super  pecunia  tutelave  suae  rei  ita  jus  esio.** 
(Ulp.  Frag,  tit  xi  14.)  It  is  generally  admitted, 
and  the  extant  passages  are  consistent  with  the 
opinion,  that  the  new  testamentary  form  per  aes 
et  libram  existed  while  tiie  two  original  forms  were 
still  in  use.  Now  in  the  testamentnm  per  aes  et 
libram  there  is  no  pretence  for  saying  that  any 
consent  was  required  except  that  of  the  buyer  and 
sdler ;  and  the  Twelve  Tables  recognise  the  testa- 
tor^ power  of  disposition.  If  then  the  form  of 
testament  at  Comitia  Calata  subsisted  after  the 
Twelve  Tables,  we  have^  acooiding  to  the  views  of 
some  writer^  a  form  of  testamentnm  to  which  the 
consent  of  the  testator  was  sufficient  and  another 
form  in  which  it  was  not  There  stfll  remains  to 
those  who  support  this  opinion,  the  power  of  saying 
that  the  consent  of  the  sovereign  people  had  become 
a  form,  and  therefore  it  was  indifierent,  so  far  as 
concerns  this  consent,  whether  the  will  was  made 
at  the  Comitia  where  it  would  be  folly  witnessed, 
er  per  aes  et  librsm  where  it  would  be  witnessed 
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by  the  five  representatives.  But  it  is  easy  to  sag* 
gest  possibilities ;  less  easy  to  weigh  evidence  ae- 
curately  and  to  deduce  its  legitimate  consecpienees. 
As  already  observed,  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  rule  of  law  that  a  testament  must  be  written. 
The  mancipatio  required  no  writing,  nor  did  the  In- 
stitution of  a  heres,  and  the  number  of  iritnrnsrs 
was  probably  required  in  order  to  secure  evidence 
of  the  testator^s  intentions.  Thus  it  is  said  (1%.  28. 
tit  1.  s.  31)  that  the  hcfes  might  either  be  made 
by  oral  declaration  {mmempalio)  or  by  writing 
Written  wills  however  were  the  coamum  fens 
among  the  Romans  at  least  in  the  later  lepttbUcaa 
and  in  the  imperial  periods.  They  were  written 
on  tablets  of  wood  or  wax,  whence  the  word 
**  cera**  is  often  used  as  equivalent  to  "tabeUa;* 
and  the  expressions  prima,  secunda  cera  are  equi- 
valent to  prima,  secunda  pagina.  The  will  mjght  be 
written  either  by  the  testator  or  any  other  penon 
with  his  consent,  and  sometimes  it  was  made  with 
the  advice  of  a  lawyer.  It  was  written  in  the  Latin 
Umgoage,  until  a.d.  489  when  it  was  enacted  that 
wflb  might  be  in  Greek.  (Cod.  6.  tit  38w  s.  21.) 
By  the  old  law  a  legacy  could  not  be  given  in  the 
Qieek  language,  though  a  fideicommissum  could  be 
so  given.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  was  origi- 
nally any  signature  by  the  witnessesi  The  win  was 
sealed,  out  this  might  be  done  by  the  testator  in 
secret,  for  it  was  not  neceisary  that  the  witnesses 
should  know  the  contents  of  tiie  wiU  ;  they  were 
witnesses  to  the  formal  act  of  mancipatio,  and  to 
the  testator^  declaration  that  the  tabulae  which  he 
held  in  his  hand  contamed  his  last  wilL  It  mnst 
however  have  been  in  some  way  so  mariced  as  to 
be  reci^gnised,  and  the  practice  of  the  witnesses 
(IMbs)  sealing  and  signing  the  will  became  common. 
(As  to  the  wiU  of  Claudius,  see  Suetonius,  Obndwi^ 
44.)  It  was  necessary  for  the  witnesses  boA  to 
seal  (si^fMtrs),  that  is,  to  make  a  mark  with  a  ring 
(amaAu)  or  something  else  on  the  wax  and  to  add 
their  names  (odisenServ).  The  five  witnenes  signed 
their  names  with  thdr  own  hand,  and  their  ad- 
seription  also  declared  whose  wfll  it  was  that  they 
sealed.  (Dig.  28.  tit  1.  s.  80.)  The  seals  and 
adscriptions  were  both  on  the  outside.  A  Seaatns- 
consultum,  which  applied  to  wills  among  other  in- 
struments, enacted  that  they  should  be  witn«sed 
and  signed  as  follows :  they  were  to  be  tied  witii  a 
triple  thread  (^mmmi)  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
nurgin  which  was  to  be  perforated  at  the  middle 
part,  and  the  wax  was  to  be  put  over  the  thread 
and  sealed.  Tabulae  which  were  produced  in  any 
other  way  had  no  validity.  (Compare  Plsahis, 
S*  R,  V.  tit  26.  s.  6,  where  impositae  seems  to  be 
the  true  reading,  with  Sueton.  Ner,  17.)  A  man 
might  make  several  copies  of  his  will,  which  was 
often  done  {ui  vtdgo  fieri  9oUt^  Dig.  SI.  tit  1. 
s.  47 ;  a  case  put  to  Proculus)  for  the  sake  of 
caution.  Both  Augustus  and  Tiberius  made  two 
copies  of  their  wills.  (Sueton.  Aug,  101,  Tttar.  78.) 
When  sealed,  it  was  deposited  with  some  friend,  or 
in  a  temple,  or  with  the  vestal  Virgins;  and  after  the 
testators  death  it  was  opened  {tmigitare)  in  due 
form.  The  witnesses  or  the  major  part  were  present, 
and  after  they  had  acknowledged  their  seals,  the 
thread  {Uumm)  was  brokmand  the  will  was  opened 
and  read,  and  a  copy  was  made  ;  the  original  was 
then  sealed  with  tne  public  seal  and  pland  in  the 
archium,  whence  a  fresh  copy  might  be  got,  if  the 
first  copy  should  ever  be  lost  (Paalus,iv.  6.)  This 
piaetiee  described  by  Plsnhis  may  have  been  of 
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fODfiderable  aniiqiiit]r.  The  will  of  Aogmtnt 
wbidi  had  been  depoaited  with  the  Vettel  Yugiiu 
was  brought  into  the  Senate  after  his  death 
^Tadt  Anm,  i  8) :  none  of  the  wttneiaea  were 
jdmitted  except  thoee  of  Senatocian  rank ;  the 
rest  of  the  witnesses  acknowledged  their  signa- 
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tares  ontside  of  the  Curia.    (Suetbn.  Tib.  2a.) 

A  passage  in  a  Novel  of  Theodosins  II.  (a.  d. 
489,  Ds  Tutam/mtiM)  states  the  old  practice  as  to 
the  signature  of  the  witnesses.  **  In  ancient  times 
a  testator  showed  {i^'knbai)  his  written  testament 
to  the  witnesses,  and  asked  them  to  bear  testimony 
that  the  will  had  so  been  shown  to  them  {Matanim 
tabularumperkiben  tutimonivm)  ^  which  are  almost 
the  words  of  Oaius.  The  Norel  goes  on  to  state 
that  the  ignorant  presumption  of  posterity  had 
changed  the  cantious  rule  of  the  ancient  law,  and 
the  witnesses  were  required  to  know  the  contents 
of  the  will ;  the  oonsequenoe  of  which  was  that 
many  persons  preferred  dymg  intestate  to  letting 
the  contents  of  their  wills  be  known.  The  Nord 
enacted  what  we  may  presume  to  haTe  been  the 
cid  usage,  tibat  the  testator  might  produce  his  will 
sealed,  or  tied  up^  or  only  closed,  and  ofier  it  to 
soTcn  witnesses,  Roman  citiiens  and  puberes,  for 
their  sealing  and  adscription,  proTided  at  the  same 
time  he  dedared  the  instrument  to  be  his  will  and 

Xed  it  in  their  presence,  and  then  the  witnesses 
;ed  their  seals  and  signatures  at  the  same  time 
also.  Valentinian  ITI.  enacted  that  if  aTestamentnm 
was  holographum,  witnesses  were  not  necessary. 

A  &a^ent  of  a  Roman  will,  belouging  to  the 
time  of  Trajao,  was  published  by  Pu^^  in  the 
Rhmttitdies  Museum^  toL  i  p.  249,  &c.  ;  and  it  is 
explained  by  Rodor£f  {Dob  TettamaU  det  Da- 
MNRfflW,  ZuUekrjft^  &c.  toL  xii.  p.  301). 

The  penalties  against  fraud  in  the  case  of  wills 
and  other  instruments  were  fixed  by  the  Lex 
Cornelia.    [Falsdm.] 

The  Edict  established  a  less  formal  kind  of  will, 
since  it  acknowledged  the  validity  of  a  written  will 
when  there  had  been  no  mandpatio,  provided  there 
were  seven  witnesses  and  seven  seaJs,  and  the  tes- 
tator had  the  testamenti£Mtio  at  the  time  of  making 
the  will  and  at  the  time  of  his  death.  (Gains,  ii. 
147.)  The  terms  of  the  Edict  are  given  by  Cicero 
(m  Verr,  I  1,  45.)  The  Edict  only  gave  the  Bo- 
norum  Possessio  which  is  the  sense  of  hereditas  in 
the  passage  of  Cicero  referred  to,  as  well  as  in  Gaius 
(ii.  1  ]  9).  This  so-called  Praetorian  Testament  ex- 
isted in  the  Republican  period,  and  for  a  long  time 
after.  Thus  a  man  had  his  choice  between  two 
lonns  of  making  his  vrill ;  the  Civil  form  by  Man- 
dpatio^ and  the  Praetorian  with  seven  seals  and 
seven  witnesses,  and  without  Mancipatio.  (Savigny, 
Btj/trag$atrO€9ekiekiederRom,  Tutam^2SeUaohr^ 
voL  i  p.  78.) 

The  Praetorian  Testament  prepared  the  way  for 
the  abolition  of  Mandpatio,  the  essential  character 
of  a  will  made  accordmg  to  the  Jus  Civile,  and  in 
the  Legislation  of  Justinian  the  form  of  making  a 
testament  was  simplified.  It  required  seven  male 
witnesses  of  competent  age  and  legal  capadty,  and 
the  act  must  be  done  in  the  presence  of  all,  at  the 
same  place,  and  at  the  same  time,  that  is,  it  must 
be  continuous.  The  testator  might  declare  his  last 
will  orally  (mm  teriptu)  before  seven  witnesses, 
and  this  was  a  good  wilL  If  it  was  a  written  will, 
the  testator  acknowledged  it  before  the  witnesses 
as  his  last  will,  and  put  his  name  to  it,  and  the 
witnesses  then  fubscribed  their  namea  and  affixed 


their  seals.  The  testator  might  write  his  will  or 
have  it  written  by  another  person,  but  such  other 
person  could  derive  no  advantage  under  the  wilL 
[SmfATaaooNSULTuic  Libonianoic.] 

The  cases  in  which  a  will  was  not  valid,  because 
the  heredes  sui  were  not  expresdy  exheredated,  are 
stated  in  Hssas  (Roman). 

A  testament  wluch  was  invalid  from  the  first  was 
Injustum  and  never  could  become  valid:  it  was 
Non  jure  fiwturo,  when  the  proper  forms  had  not 
been  observed  ;  it  was  Nullius  if  omenti,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  filiusfiunilias  who  is  **  praeteritns.**  A 
Testamentum  Justum  might  become  either  Ruptum 
or  Irritum  in  consequence  of  subsequent  events. 
(Dig.  28.  tit  8.  s.  1.) 

A  testament  became  Ruptum,  if  the  testator  made 
a  subsequent  ttetament  in  due  form  as  required 
by  law :  and  it  made  no  mattei^  whether  or  not 
there  turned  out  to  be  a  heres  under  the  second 
will ;  the  only  question  was  whether  there  could 
have  been  one.  If  then  the  hens  named  in  the 
second  will  refused  the  hereditas,  or  died  either 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  testator,  or  after  his  death, 
and  before  the  cretio,  or  foiled  to  comply  wiUi  the 
conditions  of  the  will,  or  lost  the  hereditas  under 
the  Lex  Julia  et  Pkpia  Poppaea — ^m  all  these  cases 
the  paterfamilias  died  intestate. 

Tne  testator  must  have  a  capadW  to  make  a 
will  and  continue  to  have  the  capacity  until  hia 
death  ;  but  this  prindple  does  not  ap^y  to  mental 
sanity,  for  the  will  was  valid  if  the  testator  became 
insane.  But  the  will  became  Irritum  if  the  tes- 
tator sustained  a  capitis  diminntio  after  the  date  of 
the  will ;  or  if  it  fiuled  of  effect  because  there  was 
no  heres.  Thus  a  prior  will  which  was  invalidated 
by  a  subsequent  wul  was  Ruptum,  and  if  there  was 
no  heres  under  the  subsequent  will,  such  will  was 
Irritum. 

If  a  man  who  had  made  a  wiU  was  taken  pri- 
soner b^  the  enemy,  his  will  was  good  jure  post* 
liminii  if  he  returned  home;  if  he  died  in  captivity, 
it  was  made  as  valid  by  the  Lex  Cornelia  as  if  he 
had  not  been  a  captive. 

Though  a  will  might  be  Ruptum  or  Irritum  by 
the  Jus  Civile,  it  was  not  alvrays  without  efiect ; 
for  the  Bonomm  Possessio  secundum  tabulas  might 
be  had  by  the  scriptus  heres,  if  the  will  was  wit- 
nessed by  seven  witnesses  and  if  the  testator  had 
the  testamentifoctio.  The  distinetian  between  the 
case  of  a  will  which  was  invalid  Jure  Civil!  for 
want  of  due  forms,  and  one  which  was  invalid  for 
want  of  legal  capadty  to  dispose  of  property  by 
will  was  well  recognised  in  the  time  of  Cicera 
(Top,  1 1.)  A  will  also  became  Ruptum  by  adgnatio^ 
that  is,  if  a  suus  heres  was  bom  after  the  making 
of  the  will  who  uras  not  either  instituted  heres  or 
exheredated,  as  the  law  required.  A  quasi  adgnatio 
also  arose  by  adoption,  or  by  the  in  manum  oon- 
ventio,  or  by  succession  to  the  place  of  a  suus  heres, 
as  in  the  instancfi  of  a  ffrandson  becoming  a  suus 
heres  in  consequence  of  uie  death  or  the  emandpa- 
tion  of  a  son :  a  will  also  became  ruptum  by  the 
manumission  of  a  son,  that  is,  where  the  son  after 
a  first  and  second  mandpation  returned  into  Hom 
power  of  his  fother.    [Emancipatio.] 

A  test^ent  was  called  Inoffidosum  which  was 
made  in  l^gal  form,  ^  sed  non  ex  offido  pietatis.** 
For  instance,  if  a  man  had  exheredated  his  own 
children,  or  passed  over  hia  parents,  or  brothers  or 
sisters,  the  will  was  in  form  a  good  wilU  but  if 
there  was  no  snffident  reason  for  this  axharedation 
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or  praeterition,  the  penonB  aggritved  mifht  have 
an  Inofficiosi  qaerela.  The  grcmnd  of  tne  com- 
plaint was  the  allegation  that  the  testator  was 
^non  sanae  mentis,^  so  as  to  have  capacity  to 
make  a  wilL  It  was  not  alleged  that  he  was 
Fnriosus  or  Demens,  for  these  were  technical  words 
which  implied  complete  leg^l  incapacity.  The  dis- 
tinction was  a  fine  one,  and  worthy  of  the  sabtlety 
of  ^e  Jurists,  to  whom  it  may  be  presumed  to 
owe  its  origin.  By  the  legislation  of  Justinian 
no  person  could  maintain  a  Querela  iuofficiosi  beyond 
the  degree  of  brothers  and  sisters  ;  and  brothers 
and  sisters  could  only  maintain  their  claim  against 
**  scripti  heredes  ^  who  were  **  tuzpes  personae.^ 
The  complaint  also  could  only  be  maintained  in 
cases  where  the  complaining  parties  had  no  other 
right  or  means  of  redress.  If  any  portion,  how- 
ever small,  was  left  by  the  will  to  the  complaining 
party,  he  could  not  maintain  a  Querela  inofficiosi, 
and  he  was  only  intitled  to  so  much  as  would  make 
up  his  proper  share.  If  the  judex  declared  the 
testamentum  to  be  Inofficiosum,  it  was  rescinded ; 
but  if  there  were  several  heredes,  the  testament 
would  only  be  rescinded  as  to  him  or  them  against 
whose  institution  the  Judex  had  pronounced. 
The  portion  of  an  hereditas  which  might  be  claimed 
by  tne  Querela  inofficiosi  was  one-fourth,  which 
was  divided  among  the  claimants  pro  rata.  (Plin. 
Ep.  r,  I;  Inst  2.  tit  18  ;  Dig.  5.  tit  2,  De 
Inofficioeo  Testamento.) 

The  Querela  Inofficiosi  is  explained  by  Savigny 
with  his  usual  pe^icuity  (J^jfstem,  &e,  vol.  vl  p. 
127).  When  a  testator  passed  over  in  his  wfll 
any  of  his  nearest  kinsfolks,  who  in  the  case  of 
intestacy  would  be  his  heredes,  this  gave  rise  to 
the  opinion  that  the  person  thus  passed  over  had 
merited  this  mark  of  tne  iestator^s  disapprobation. 
If  this  opinion  was  unfounded,  the  testator  had  done 
an  unmerited  injury  to  the  person,  and  his  remedy 
was  by  getting  the  will  set  aside,  as  made  under 
the  influence  of  passion.  If  the  will  was  set  aside, 
the  testator  was  thereby  declared  to  have  died  in- 
testate, and  the  complainant  obtained  the  hereditas 
which  was  the  immediate  object  of  the  Querela,  or 
his  share  of  it  But  the  ultimate  object  of  the 
Querela  was  the  public  re-establishment  of  the  in- 
jured honour  of  the  complainant,  who  in  this  action 
appeared  in  a  hostile  position  with  respect  to  the 
Testator  who  had  brought  his  character  m  question. 
Consequently  this  action  had  for  its  ultimate  object 
Vmdicta,  and  the  peculiarity  of  the  action  consisted 
in  the  difference  between  this  ultimate  object  of 
the  action  and  the  immediate  object  of  it  (pro- 
perty), which  was  merely  a  means  to  the  ultimate 

object      [ViNDlCTA.] 

There  is  no  evidence  to  show  when  the  Querela 
Inofficiosi  was  introduced  as  a  mode  of  setting  aside 
a  wilL  The  phrase  Testamentum  Inofficiosum 
occurs  in  Cicero,  and  in  Quintilian  (JntL  Or, 
X.2). 

Codicilli  were  an  informal  will:  they  may  be 
defined  to  be  a  testamentary  disposition  of  such  a 
kind  which  does  not  allow  any  direct  universal 
succession,  and,  consequenti^,  neither  the  direct 
appointment  nor  exheredation  of  a  heres,  even 
though  the  oodiciUi  are  confirmed  by  a  testa- 
ment ;  but  he  who  was  appointed  heres  by  a 
testament,  might  be  requested  by  codicilli  to  give 
the  hereditas  to  another  altogether  or  in  part,  even 
though  the  codicilli  were  npt  confirmed  by  a  Testa- 
it    A  legaey  oonld  not  be  gmn  by  oodiciUi, 
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unless  the  codicilli  were  cimfinned  by  a  will ;  and 
this  must  be  the  case  to  which  Plmy  refieti  {S^ 
ii.  16).     Acilianus  had  made  Pliny  **heraa  ez 
iiarte,**  but  he  had  also  made  oodiolli  in  his  own 
nandwriting,  which  as  Pliny  alleges  were  void 
{pro  non  toripHt  habmdi)^  because  they  were  not 
oonfiimed  by  the  will    Now,  as  already  obserred, 
it  appean  firom  Oaius  (iL  273),  that  a  penoa  who 
was  appointed  heres  by  a  will,  might  be  required 
by  codicilli  to  give  the  whole  hereditas  or  a  part  to 
another,  even  though  the  codicilli  were  not  con- 
firmed by  a  will    But  Pliny  is  speaking  of  oodiciQi 
which  were  void  for  want  of  a  testamentary  ood- 
firmation  ;  and  this,  as  we  learn  from  Gains,  is  the 
case  of  a  legacy  given  by  codicilli  which  have  not 
been  confirmed  by  a  wilL    This  eonfizmation  might 
be  either  prospective  or  retrospective  (d  m  ieteo" 
maUo  eaomt  testator^  utguidqmd  m  eodieSUs  targy- 
$eriif  id  ratum  m^  Ciaius,  iL  270  ;  9110s  nocUtimot 
Jeeero^  Dig.  29.  tit  7.  s.  8).    This  passage  of  Pliny 
as  to  the  confirmation  of  codicilli  by  a  testament, 
has  sometimes  been  misunderstood.    It  is  stated, 
(Dig.  29.  tit  7.  s.  8),  **  Confiduntur  codicSli  qua- 
tuor  modis :  ant  enim  in  fiitunim  confirmantnr  ant 
in  piaeteritnm,  aut  per  fideioommissum  testamento 
facto  aut  sine  testamenta**    These  four  modes  are 
referred  to  in  Gains :  the  first  two  are  contained  ia 
the  words  above  quoted.  Si  in  testamento,  Ac :  the 
third  is  the  case  of  the  heres  institntus  being  in- 
quired to  give  the  hereditas  to  another  person  by 
codicilli  non  confirmati  ;  and  the  fourth  is  the  esse 
of  a  fideioommissum  giren  by  oodiciUi  of  a  petson 
who  made  no  other  testamentazy  dispocition.    It 
was  a  rule  of  law  that  codicilli,  when  duly  made, 
virere  to  be  considered  (except  in  a  few  cases)  as 
incorporated  in  the  will  at  the  time  when  Ihe  will 
was  made,  a  principle  which  led  to  various  Iwal 
conclusions,  which  the  Roman  jurists  deduoed  with 
their  usual  precision.    (Dig.  27.  tit  7.  s.  2.) 

Originally  there  was  probably  no  particnhr  fbim 
required  for  codicilli ;  but  there  must  have  been 
evidence  of  their  containing  the  testator^  intention. 
Subsequentiy  witnesses  were  requiied  and  five  wit- 
nesses were  sufficient  for  codidlu  made  in  writing, 
if  the  witnesses  subscribed  their  names  to  the  codi- 
cilli (Cod.  6.  tit  36.)  But  a  man  could  with- 
out writing  and  in  the  presence  of  five  witneases 
impose  a  fideicommissum  on  his  heres.  A  testa- 
ment which  was  defective  as  such,  might  be  rf- 
fectual  as  oodicillL  The  power  to  make  codicilli 
was  the  same  as  the  power  to  make  a  testament 
(Dig.  29.  tit  7.  De  Jure  Oodieiaorum;  Inst  2.  tit 
25.) 

The  subject  of  Roman  Testaments  can  only  be 
satisfoctorQ^  expounded  in  a  lai^ge  treatise,  and  it 
would  require  to  be  treated  historically.  The  pre- 
ceding sketch  may  be  useful,  and  generally  trae, 
and  it  affects  to  be  nothing  more.  (Gaius,  iL  lOl 
—108  ;  UIp.  j^.  XX.  \  Inst  2.  tit  10,  ftc  ;  Dig. 
28.  tit  1  ;  Cod.  6.  tit  23  ;  Vangerow,  hrnddttH, 
Ac  iL  §  427,  &C.)  [G.  L.] 

TESTIS,  a  witness.  1.  Gruk.  [Mae- 
TTRiA.]    2.  Roman.   [Juvurandum.] 

TESTU'DO  (xcA«&ni),  a  tortoise^  vras  the  uBao 
given  to  several  other  objects. 

1.  To  the  Lyra,  because  it  was  sometimes  made 
of  a  tortoise-shelL    [Lyra.] 

2.  To  an  arched  or  vaulted  roo£  (Yirg,  Aen.  i 
505  ;  Cic.  BmL  22.)  [Tbmpluic,  p.  11 12,  a.] 
Thus  in  a  Roman  house,  when  the  Cavum  Ae^nm 
was  roofed  all  oror  and  had  no  opanxng  or  amh 


tESTUDO. 
nlarfDm  in  tbe  craln,  tha  Oinun  Aadium  wu 
called  Tcftodo.    <VuT.£.£.  t.  I61,«d.  MflUar.) 
[Dolloa,p.427,b.] 

S.  To  >  miliMrf  mcUiM  Boring  npmi  vheela 
ud  nnhd  dtet,  vaei  is  betitgiiig  citJM,  under 
irbidi  Uw  ntdien  wmfced  in  nndgnnining  tbe 
•■111  or  othtrwiM  daetrofrng  them.  (Cm*.  B.  O. 
*.  4S,  iS,  B.C.  V.  S.)  It  wu  1111BII7  coraed 
with  nw  hide*  or  other  materia]*  vfalch  coiJd 
not  cuil;  be  eet  on  firs.  Tbe  ballering-nm 
[AkibbI  wu  freqaentlj  pieced  imder  ■  teitado  of 
tbiekind,  which  vu  tfaen  called  rutetfo^rHtana^ 
(VilniT,  I.  19.  p.  322,  Bip.)  VLtmrinj  also  mai- 
tioM  and  eiplaiiu  tlie  conitnictioD  o(  nrenl  otber 
militarj'  macbinet  lo  which  the  name  of  Teetndinee 
wai  giren  (i.  20,  21  j  compere  Polyb.  it  il). 

4.  The  name  of  Teelndo  wai  alae  applied  to  die 
eorering  made  br  a  doae  body  of  loldien  who ' 
placed  tbeir  ahieldi  oret  their  beads  to  Kenre 
tbemielTn  againit  the  darti  of  tbe  enem;.  The 
ebieldi  fitted  eo  dseel;  together  ai  to  ptetent  om  . 
mibnkai  mrbea  wtlhnit  anj  inl«>^ce«  between 
(ham,  and  wen  ain  §0  Sim  tbat  num  ecald  walk 
upon  tham,  and  aran  home  and  eharlota  ba  driTeo 
orar  them.  (Dion  Caw.  ilii.  30.)  A  teatodo  waa 
fbnned  (UHKliiHm/aoin)  either  in  battle  to  imi 
off  the  anow)  and  other  miiulei  of  the  enemj,  or, 
which  WBi  more  beqnenll;  the  OK,  Co  lomi  a  pn>- 
taetian  to  the  wldien  when  ther  adTinced  to  the 
waUi  a  gate)  of  a  town  for  the  pnrpoee  of  attaA- 
isgtliem.  (I>ioiiCaM.l.i>.;  Ut.z.43;  Oaaa.S. 
O.  iL  S  ;  SalL  J^.  94  ;  we  cat  annexed,  taken 
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tomed  to  form  thii  kind  of  leatndo,  a*  an  llTf^tl^^^ 
toe  eanei  of  tha  Circui.  (Lit.  xUt.  9  i  Poljhk 
cTiii.l9.) 

TKTRADHACBMON.  [Ducbmi.J 
TBTRARCHA  cr  TETRARCHES  (rrrpdf 
Xf)'  Thii  word  waa  orig^nillf  Died,  aeoording  la 
"'  etirnMtogial  meaoii^,  to  aignify  the  goremiir  of 
!  fbnrtb  Bort  of  a  cenntly  (rtrpi^x'"  <"  rrr^ 
KpX^X  We  haTo  an  example  in  the  ancient  di- 
Tiiian  of  Theealf  into  fimr  tetianhiee,  which  waa 
Terired  b;  Phil^  (Harpocmt.  >.  «.  Ttrpofrx^  t 
Strabo,  ix.  p.  410  :  Demoitb.  i>ii%).  ii.  p.  117; 
Bortp.  Alimt.  Ilfi4  1  Thirlwall'i  Onm,  ri.  i^  13, 
14.)  [T^aot:]  Each  of  the  thne  QiUic  tribal 
' '  '  aeCtled  in  Qalatia  waa  dirided  mto  fbor  t» 
lea,  each  rnted  bj  a  tetianh.  (Stfabo,  xiL 
pp.  SM,  Ser  ;  Pnn.  H.  N.  1. 42.)  Thit  ananga- 
ment  mbriiled  till  the  latta  timet  of  the  Rmma 
rapablio  (AppiuL  MiOrid.  4S,  5^.  50,  BM  Ot. 
\t.  8S),  bM  M  laM  the  twelre  tetnrchi  of  Oalls- 
graeda  wan  radneed  to  ooe,  namol;  DaioMiua. 
(Ut.  ^M.  zair. ;  Cic  pr»  Deiat  IB ;  Hirtini, 
A  BM.  Attm.  ST.)  Some  of  the  tribea  ef  Syria 
were  ralad  by  taltanb^  and  eenral  of  the  prineea 
el  the  hoaia  of  Herod  ruled  in  Paleedne  with  thil 
title.  (Plin.  K  JV.  T.  16,  19;  Joeeph.  ^nAa.  xiT. 
13.  S  1,  itli.  8.  g  1,  zL  4.  g  18,  xriL  11.  g  1, 
n.3.gl,  TO.  11.)  Niebnbr  (Ani«.^AoiM,ii. 
p.  1 3£)  remaric*  that  tha  telianhi  in  Syria  wen 
'  idaia,  1^0  occupied  the  rank  of  lo 


m  tbe  Aatentne  colmnn.)   Sometimea  the  ihifldi 

,.  JO  diiDoaed  in  mcb  ' 

^pa.  The  soldien 
right,  thoee  in  the  ko 
line  nueeenrely  wai  a  little'lowa  than  tha  pn- 
eeding  down  to  the  lait,  where  the  aiddlen  reeled 
CO  ona  knee.  Sacfa  a  diapontion  of  the  ahiddi 
wai  called  Fnllgala  Ttttmlo,  on  accoimt  of  th«r 
eloping  like  the  roof  of  a  bnJlding.  The  adnn- 
la^  of  Ihii  idan  were  obTiou :  the  atooea  and 
Bunlei  thrown  npon  tbe  ibielda  rolled  off  tbem 
'a  roof )  bceidei  which,  other  ul- 
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walb.    The  aomm*  ■ 


nader  Lord  Comwallii  in  getting  thenuelrei  re- 
eo^niied  ai  dependent  prineea  aod  abaolale  pro- 
pnelon  of  the  loiL 

In  the  later  period  of  the  repnbllc  and  nnder^ 
Eldre,  the  Romm  leem  to  have  lued  the  tide 
(aa  alio  Iboee  of  ^hurol  end  fiAfiwoi)  lo  de- 
Bgnala  thoee  tribotary  prince*  who  were  not  of 
aomcieitt  Impartanee  to  be  ailed  king*.  (Com- 
pare Lnean.  viL  337  1  Sallmt,  CalO.  90  ;  Cic.  pra 
MM.  S8,  Ai  VoSh.  13  ;  Herat  Sm.  L  8. 13  j  VOL 
Pataie.  IL  tl ;  Tadt.  AmaL  it.  36.)  [P.  S,1 
TETRASTTliOS.  [TnrFLu>.] 
TETEO'BOLUS.  tD^iCHHi.] 
TETTARACONTA,  HOI  (alrm  , 
lie  Fori),  were  certam  officeri  choaoi  by  lot,  wlia 
made  regolar  cimiiti  through  the  demt  of  Attica, 
whence  they  are  called  tvaiinat  mrri  H/iait,  U 
'  -' t  all  eaiei  of  BMa  end  ri  wtfl  rfir  ^laiar, 
lio  all  olbcr  pinte  cinaea,  where  tbe  matter 
pntawaanotaboT*  the  Talneoften  diaebmai^ 
Their  mnabar  waa  oiMnaQy  thirty,  bal  wai  in- 
ooned  (0  forty  afkar  the  eipaloon  of  the  thirty 
tynuita,  and  tbe  feelontion  of  the  demoem?  by 
Tbranbohu,  in  oanaeqnoDoe,  it  i*  Mud,  of  the 
hatred  of  the  Atheniana  to  the  nnmber  of  thirty. 
They  differed  from  other  tMoirral,  faiBnancb  a* 
they  acted  ai  tlmrfttynhj  a*  wdl  a*  dadded  came*  ; 
'  il,  they  recnred  tbe  aonuatlMi,  drew  up  iIm 
taMot,  and  attended  lo  all  that  waa  nndcr- 
itood  in  Atbaidan  law  by  the  iyitnta  toS  tiKa*^ 
rqplov.  They  cenieqinntly  m^  be  claeiei  among 
the  regular  magirttatM  of  the  ilate.  (Ptdlnx,  Tilt 
40  ;  Harpoent.  >.  ■.  Kirri  Sltfiav)  liinvrAt ; 
Rhetor.  Lex.  SIO.  31  ;  Denioeth.  a.  Tlnwxr.  p.  7M. 


m»]n\,  AnLJiir.  PaU.  Onwe.  p.  267.  10.) 
TBXTOH.TKXTRINUM.  [Taij.  p.  lOM.] 
THALAHI'TAS,  THALA'HII  (AaK^Aai, 

htxdiui).    [N*na.p.788,a.] 
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THALLOTHORI  (doAXo^^).  [Pana- 
THBNASA,  p.857»au] 

THALT'SIA  (daX^ia),  a  feitiTal  edeVmted 
in  honour  of  Dionyini  and  Dameter  (Menand. 
Rhet  quoted  by  Meurgiiu),  or  aoeordiog  to  others 
of  Demeter  alone,  as  it  is  described  by  Theocritus 
in  his  seTenth  idyll,  and  by  the  gnMnmariiins  who 
wrote  the  aigumenta  to  the  same.  It  was  held  in 
autonm,  after  the  harrest,  to  thnk  the  gods  fat 
the  benefits  they  had  confened  npon  men.  (Span- 
heim  ad  CaUimaek  J^um,  in  Otr.  20  and  137 ; 
Wiistemann  ad  TkMorO.  Jd^  Tii  S.)        [L.&] 

THARQElilA  (dofry^AiaX  a  festiyal  cele- 
biated  at  Athens  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  Thaigelion 
in  honour  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  (EtymoL  H. ; 
Soidas,  «.  o.  Oofn^Xia),  or  aooeHding  to  the  Scho- 
liast on  Aristophanes  (JBqidL  1406)  in  honour  of 
Helios  and  the  Home ;  the  latter  statement  how- 
eTer  is  in  substance  the  same  as  the  fbimer.  The 
Apollo  who  was  honodred  by  this  festival  was  the 
DeHan  Apollo.    (Athen.  x.  p.  424.) 

The  real  festiTal,  or  the  Tiiaigelia  in  a  nanDwer 
sense  of  the  word,  appears  to  haye  taken  place 
on  the  7th,  and  on  the  nreoeding  day  the  city 
of  Athens  or  rather  its  inhabitants  were  purified. 
(Plut  Sjfnip,  TiiL  1 ;  Diqg.  Lattrt.  iL  44  ;  Harno- 
erat  «.  v.  ^opfuw^x.)  The  manner  in  which  tois 
purification  was  effected  is  yeiy  eztnunrdmary  and 
certainly  a  remnant  of  veiy  ancient  rites,  for  two 
persons  were  put  to  death  on  that  day,  and  the 
one  died  on  b^ialf  of  the  men  and  the  other  on  be- 
half of  the  women  of  Athens.  The  name  by  which 
these  Tictims  were  designated  was  ^apiuxiai :  ao- 
oording  to  some  accounts  both  of  them  were  meiit 
but  aeoordiDg  to  othen  the  one  dying  on  behalf  of 
the  women  was  a  woman  and  the  other  a  man. 
(Hesych.  «.«.  ^o^imkiA,)  On  the  day  when  the 
sacrifice  was  to  be  perfonned  the  rietims  were  led 
out  of  the  dtj  to  a  place  near  the  sea,  with  the 
accompaniment  of  a  peculiar  melody,  called  jr^a8li}s 
r^M^s,  plaved  on  the  flute.  (Hesych.  b»  o.)  The 
neck  of  the  one  who  died  for  the  men  was  sur^ 
rounded  with  a  garland  of  black  figs,  that  of  the 
other  with  a  garland  of  white  ones ;  and  while 
they  were  proceeding  to  the  pU^e  of  ^eir  destiny 
they  were  beaten  with  rods  of  fig-wood,  and  figs 
and  other  things  were  thrown  at  them.  Cheese, 
figs,  and  cake  were  put  into  their  hazids  that  they 
might  eat  them.  They  were  at  last  bunt  on  a 
funeral  pile  made  of  wild  fig-wood,  and  their  ashes 
were  thrown  into  the  sea  and  scattered  to  the 
winds.  (Tsetzes,  CkiL  y.  25.)  Some  writers  main' 
tam  frtm  a  passage  of  Ammonius  (de  DjfirwU, 
Foeab.  pu  142^  ed.  Valdc)  that  they  were  thrown 
into  the  sea  aliye,  but  this  pasmge  leaves  the 
matter  uncertain.  We  are  not  informed  whether 
this  expiatory  and  pturifying  sacrifice  was  offered 
regularly  erery  year,  but  from  the  name  of  the 
victims  (^cy/MUcoQ  as  well  as  firom  the  whole  ac- 
count of  Tsetaea,  which  is  fi>unded  on  good  au- 
thorities, it  imears  highly  probable  that  this  sa- 
crifice ooaly  took  place  in  case  of  a  heavy  calsonity 
having  befallen  the  city  (pwroiaris  rris  w6KHts% 
such  as  the  plague,  a  fiuntne,  &c.  What  perMDs 
vrere  chosen  as  victims  on  snch  occasions  is  not 
mentioned,  and  we  only  learn  from  Snidas  («.  ei. 
^afifjMKot)  that  they  were  kept  at  the  public  ex- 
pense (IhifUHri^  rp§<^ftMyoi),  But  they  were  in 
all  probabili^  criminals  sentenced  to  death,  and 
who  were  kept  by  the  state  from  the  time  of  their 
condemnation  to  be  sacrificed  at  the  ThaigeliB.    In 
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the  earlier  times  however  they  were  not  cxiauiMls, 
but  either  cripples  (Tietees,  Le.;  SehoL  ad  An*- 
iopk  Rein,  733),  or  persons  who  offered  to  die 
voluntarily  for  the  good  of  their  coonliy.  (Athen. 
ix.  p.  370  ;  Suidas,  «.  e.  Ilapd^yoi.) 

The  second  day  of  the  Thargdia  was  soleouiised 
with  a  procession  and  an  agon  which  oouaated  of 
a  cyclic  chorus  performed  by  men  at  the  expense 
of  a  chocagus.     (Lysias,  d«  Mtmtr,  aeeepL  pu  255  ; 
Antiphra,  de  Obrwt  ell;  Demosth.  m  Mid.  p< 
517.)     The  priie  of  the  victor  in  this  agon  was  a 
tripod  which  he  had  to  dedicate  in  the  temple  ai 
Apollo  which  had  been  built  by  Peisistrstus.   (Soi- 
das,.«.«.  lt6$io¥.)    On  this  day  it  was  costomary 
for  penoos  who  were  adopted  into  a  fismily  to  be 
solomily  registered  and  received  into  the  graoe 
and  the  phmtria  of  the  adoptive  pareots.    This 
solemnly  was  the  same  as  that  of  registerii^  one's 
own  children  at  the  apaturia.    (Isaeus,  de  ApoUod, 
hend,  c.  15,  d»  Ariilank,  heretL  c.  SL)      [Anor- 
TXO  (O&sbk).] 

Respecting  the  origin  of  the  Thargelia  there  an 
two  accounts.    According  to  Istrus  (qp.  PioL  La. 
p.  467  ;  Etymol.  M.,and  Harpocnt.s.«i.  ^opitaKis) 
the  ^ofitatsioi  derived  their  name  from  ooe  Phar- 
roacos,  who  having  stolen  the  sacKd  phials  of 
Apollo  and  being  canght  in  the  act  by  the  men  of 
Achilles,  was  stoned  to  death,  and  this  event  was 
commenunated  by  the  awful  sacrifice  at  the  Thar- 
gelia.   Helladius  (p.  534.  3),  on  the  o^cr  hand, 
states  that  at  first  these  expiatory  sacrifices  were 
offieffed  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  the  ci^  of  con- 
tagious diseases,  as  the  Athenians  after  the  death 
of  the  Cretan  Androgens  were  visited  by  the 
plague.    A  similar  festival,  probably  an  imitation 
of  the  Thargelia,    was  celebrated   at  Massilia. 
(Petron.  141.)    (See  Meursins,  CrroaoKi  FeniOa^ 
«.v.9ap74AMi:  Bode,(7sieA.db-^r>'MdLZ)idUhoutf 
der.  Hdlm»  L  p.  173,  &C.,  where  an  acooont  \%  also 
given  of  the  KpMiis  wSfws;  K.  F.  Hermann, 
Hamdb.  der  Chttetd.  AUerik.  §  60.  n.  4.  &c)  [US.] 
THEA'TRUM  (;»^por).    The  Athenians  be- 
fore the  time  of  Aeschylus  had  only  a  wooden 
scaffolding  on  which  their  dramas  were  performed. 
Such  a  wooden  theatre  was  only  erected  fixr  the 
time  of  the  Dionysiac  festivals,  and  was  afterwards 
pulled  down.     The  first  drama  that  Aeschylus 
brouffht  upon  the  stage  was  perfonned  upon  such  a 
wooden  scaffold,  and  it  is  recorded  as  a  singular 
and  ominous  coincidence  that  on  that  occasion 
(500  s.  c.)  the  scaffolding  broke  down.    To  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  such  an  accident  the  build- 
ing of  a  stone  theatre  was  forthwith  oommeneed  on 
the  south-eastern  descent  of  the  acropolis,  in  the 
Lenaea ;  lor  it  should  be  observed  that  tiiroaghout 
Greece  theatres  were  always  built  upon  eminences, 
or  on  the  sloping  side  of  a  hill.    The  new  Athenian 
theatre  was  bnut  on  a  very  large  scale,  and  appears 
to  have  been  constructed  witii  great  skill  in  rqsid 
to  its  aooustic  and  perspective  aoangementa,  but 
the  name  of  the  aivhiteet  is  not  known.     It  is 
highly  probable  that  dramas  were  perfonned  iu 
this  new  theatre  as  soon  as  it  was  practicable^  and 
befiwe  it  was  completely  finished,  which  did  not 
take  place  till  about  B.C.  340,  unless  we  adopt  the 
untenable  supposition  that  the  completion  of  the 
Attic  thcfUie  at  this  time  refers  to  a  second  theatre. 
(Pans.  L  29.  §  16  ;  PIuL  ViL  X  OroL  pp.841,  c^ 
852,  c.)     During  this  loqg  interval  of  forty  Olym- 
piads tiieatres  were  erected  in  all  pacts  w  Greece 
and  Asia  Hinor,  although  Athens  was  the  oeBivs 
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tltha  OiMk  diaiiw  Mkd  llu  anl  V  pUe*  which  fU- 
dDOKt  gmt  iDMUnir^u  in  ait  diputmoit  of 
litokbira.  It  (hould  abo  ba  bonu  in  mind  [hat 
thtntni  an  mantianad  in  aeranlpBita  of  Oiesce 
whora  Iha  mnhip  of  JXaajwoM  and  the  dmna 
connected  with  it  did  not  oiirti  ao  that  tbeae  build- 
inp  wan  derotad  to  ollwr  pobUo  exhibitioDt. 
Thui  at  Atheoi  itaalC  thars  wan  in  Utec  timat, 
beaidca  ths  theatn  in  the  Lwiaea,  two  othen,  vii. 
the  'Ayftmur  and  the  M  ftr/itJ^  dtarfw, 
which  wan  not  datined  for  dramatic  pofoniiaiicaa, 
bnt  wen  ml;  place*  in  which  the  tophini  ds- 
liiend  their  dedamationj.  At  Sparta  then  wai 
a  iheatn  of  while  marble  (Pnu.  iii.  U.  g  I)  in 
which  aMembliei  of  tlie  pei^  wen  held,  choral 
dancea  parfamwil,  ud  the  lEka  (Athen.  It.  p^  1 SS, 
liv.  p.  611),  for  ths  ieatits  ^aj  of  Dianywu  ud 
the  regular  dmna  wen  foniga  to  the  Bpaitaoi. 
All  the  tholtn*  howeiat  which  wen  cuutnicted 
in  Greece  were  pnibahly  hiult  after  the  modal  ef 
that  of  Athoi^  and  with  alight  deriatione  and 
modifiiatiani  th^aUreaecnbledDiie  aDOthtT  in  the 
main  pidnti,  ai  u  wen  in  the  noniemia  ntiu  of 
thiatna  in  niiooa  paiti  of  Qieece,  Ana  Minor, 
and  Skily.  Some  of  Ihem  wen  of  pndisioDa  di- 
nwnuma.  The  theatn  at  Eptdannu  in  the  gnre 
of  Aedepioi,  of  which  cairiaerabk  rnina  an  itill 
extant,  excelled  in  bcMitir  the  Reman  theatree 
(Paoi.  iL  37. 1  fi),  and  in  uae  even  that  of  Mega- 
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lopolii,  which  waa  reckoned  the  larMt  tbeatn  in 
Qrsece.  (Panj.  viiL  33.  j  1.)  The  gnat  num- 
ber of  niini  of  theatici  ma;  enable  na  to  (bra 
an  idea  of  the  partiality  of  the  Gteelu  fin  aiich 
magnificent  boildinga,  and  of  their  gigantic  dimen- 
sione.  The  mini  of  the  tbeatn  at  Ai^  endoee 
of  4£0  feet  in  diametar  ;  the  theatn  of 
even  660  feet  in  diuneter.  Upon  ' 
iuttK  ruim  tea  tho  worka  of  Clarke,  DodweU. 
Leake.  Uoghea,  Arundelt,  and  tho  Supplemeut  to 
Stuarfi  Antiq^tia  ofAtiaw. 

The  DunitiuctioD  of  the  Greek  theatre*  baa  been 
the  iuhject  of  much  digcoaaion  and  diapute  in  mo- 
dsm  timei,  and  althoogh  all  the  beet  writen  agree 
on  the  gteat  diviiiona  c^  which  a  thmtn  coniiatad, 
the  dotaila  an  in  many  euet  men  matten  of  con. 
jectore.  The  Attic  thntn  wai,  like  all  the  Qredi 
theatna,  placed  in  auch  a  manner  that  the  plan 
for  the  apectatoiB  termed  the  upper  or  DDtlh- 
weatem,  and  the  itage  with  all  that  bolooged  to  it 
ths  Boatb-eaitem  part,  and  betwatm  thin*  two 
pan*  hijT  the  orcheatn.  W*  ahaJI  couuder  each  of 
th(M  thtM  dinuona  aeparately,  together  witii  it* 
parla  and  aubdinBona,  icferring  the  reader  to  the 
annexed  plan  which  Iw*  been  made  from  the  re- 
maina  of  Greek  theatna  atill  extant,  and  from  a 

writen  which  deicribe  the  whole  or  part*  of  ■ 
theatn,  espcciaU;  in  Vitruria*  and  PoUui 


I.  The  p 


the  apeetaton  waa  in  a  nar- 
le'of  thewordeailedft^por.  The  seat* 
for  the  qiectatota,  which  wen  in  moat  case*  cnt 
into  ths  rock,  coauiBted  of  rowi  of  beuchei  riaing 
one  aboTe  another  ;  the  nwa  themaelvea  (n)  formed 
parte  (nearly  three-toortlu)  of  concentric  circles, 
and  wen  at  interval*  dinded  ioto  CDrnpartmenti 
by  one  or  more  iHoad  paaaage*  (b)  running  between 
them  and  paiallet  with  the  benches.  Theae  pal- 
aces wen  called  tu^^fwo,  or  ncraTefial,  l^t, 
(VitniT.  T.  B  and  7  1  Bekker,  ^aso- 


ieLf-VJO;  Pollox, iv.  123  ;  HaipocnU.  and  Suid. 
1.  e.  Kamrof^),  and  when  die  concoom  of  peo[Jo 
wu  Teiy  gnat  in  a  theatn,  many  persona  might 
■land  in  them.  One  aide  of  inch  a  paaaage  formed 
towarda  the  upper  rowa  of  benche*  a  wall,  in  which 
in  anns  thenQr*,  though  pahapa  not  at  Athens, 
niches  wen  excavated  which  contained  metal  tcs- 
ael*  (4x*<<i}  to  inoeaie  the  soonda  coaung  fnim  the 
atage  and  orchestra.  (VitniT.  i  1.  §  9,  v.  4 ; 
Stitglita,  AnIiM.  <Ur  AntihsuC,  &c  iL  1.  p.  lU.) 
Acrow  the  rowi  of  bencbe*  ran  ilair^  by  which 
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penons  might  asceDd  from  the  lowest  to  the  high- 
etit  But  these  stain  ran  in  straight  lines  onlj 
from  one  praccinctio  to  another ;  and  the  stairs  in 
the  next  series  of  rows  were  just  between  the  two 
stairs  of  the  lower  series  of  benches.  By  this 
course  of  the  stairs  the  seats  were  divided  into  a 
number  of  compartments  resembling  cones  from 
which  the  tops  are  cut  off ;  hence  they  were  termed 
KfpKlHts^  and  in  Latin  eunei.  The  whole  of  the 
place  for  the  spectators  {ddvrpov)  was  sometimes 
designated  by  the  name  jcoiXok,  Latin  eavea^  it 
being  in  most  cases  a  real  excavation  of  the  rock« 
Above  the  highest  row  of  benches  there  rose  a  co- 
vered portico  (c),  which  of  course  far  exceeded  in 
height  the  opposite  buildings  by  which  the  stage 
was  surrounded,  and  appears  to  have  also  contri- 
buted to  increase  the  acoustic  effect  (ApuL  MeL 
iil  p.  49,  Bip.)  The  entrances  to  the  seats  of  the 
spectators  were  partly  underground,  and  led  to  the 
lowest  rows  of  benches,  while  the  upper  rows  must 
have  been  accessible  from  above.  (Pollux^  iv.  123  ; 
Athen.  xiv.  p.  622.) 

2.  The  orchestra  (^px^or^Mi)  was  a  circular  level 
space  extending  in  front  of  the  spectators,  and 
somewhat  below  the  lowest  row  of  benches.  But 
it  was  not  a  complete  circle,  one  segment  of  it 
being  appropriated  to  the  stage.  The  archestia  was 
the  place  for  the  chorus,  where  it  performed  its 
evolutions  and  dances,  for  which  purpose  it  was 
covered  with  boards.  As  the  chorus  was  the  ele- 
ment out  of  which  the  drama  arose,  so  the  or- 
chestra was  originally  the  most  important  part  of  a 
theatre :  it  formed  tne  centre  around  which  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  building  were  grouped.  In  the 
centre  of  the  circle  of  the  orchestra  was  the  dvfiikri^ 
that  is,  the  altar  of  Dionysus  (d),  which  was  of 
course  nearer  to  the  stage  than  to  the  seats  of  the 
spectators,  the  distance  from  which  was  precisely 
the  length  of  a  radius  of  the  circle.  In  a  wider 
sense  the  orchestra  also  comprised  the  broad  pas- 
sages (rdpo9ot^  e)  on  each  side  between  the  pro- 
jecting wings  of  the  stage  and  the  seats  of  the 
spectators,  through  which  the  chorus  entered  the 
orchestra.  The  chorus  generally  arranged  itself  m 
the  space  between  the  thymele  and  the  stage.  The 
thymele  itself  was  of  a  square  form,  and  was  used 
for  various  purposes,  according  to  the  naturo  of  the 
different  plays,  such  as  a  fimeral  monument,  an 
altar,  dtc.  It  was  made  of  boards  and  surrounded 
on  <dl  sides  with  steps.  It  thus  stood  upon  a 
raised  platform,  which  was  sometimes  occupied  by 
the  leader  of  the  chorus,  the  flute-player,  and  the 
rhabdophori.  (MUller,  Dissert,  on  ths  Eumen.  of 
Aeschyl.  p.  249,  &c.  transL)  The  flute-pkyer  as 
well  as  the  prompter  {iiro€o\(6s,  monitor)  were 
generally  placed  behind  the  thymele,  so  as  to  foce 
the  stage  and  not  to  be  seen  by  the  spectators. 
(Plut  Rei  puJbL  fferend,  praec.  p.  813,  e. ;  Ath.  xiv. 
p.  631.)  The  orchestra  as  well  as  the  diarpoy  lay 
under  the  open  sky  ;  a  roof  is  nowhera  mentioned. 

3.  The  stage.  Steps  led  from  each  side  of  the 
orchestra  to  the  stage,  and  by  them  the  chorus 
probably  ascended  uie  staffs  whenever  it  took  a 
real  part  in  the  action  itselt  The  back  side  of  the 
stage  was  doled  by  a  wall  called  the  oicnrfi  or 
soena,  from  which  on  each  side  a  wing  projected 
which  was  called  the  vapaffteiiPiov,  The  whole 
depth  of  the  stage  was  not  very  great,  as  it  only 
eominnsed  a  segment  of  the  circle  of  the  orchestra. 
The  whole  space  from  the  seena  to  the  orchestra 
«M  termed  the  piotoeuium  (vpoair^ior),  and  was 
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what  w<e  shomd  call  the  real  atage.  That  part  «f 
it  which  was  nearest  to  the  oreheatia,  and  where 
the  acton  stood  when  they  spoke  was  the  Kary^Tm^ 
also  called  hicpi€ta  or  hKpwojfT^s^  in  Latin  jwi(fiiraai, 
which  was  of  course  raised  above  the  ocrfaertia 
and  probably  on  a  level  with  the  thymele.  What 
the  vwooiHivtov  was  is  not  clear ;  some  think  tha; 
it  was  a  place  to  which  the  acton  withdicur  wlm 
they  had  acted  their  parts,  othen  think  that  it  was 
the  same  as  the  KovUrrpa  (Suidas,  t.«  XnfHft) ;  bat 
as  it  is  stated  that  the  ittotntfyfiaiif  wraa  adomd 
with  statues,  it  seems  more  probable  that  it  was 
the  wall  under  the  Xoywif  which  freed  the  oicIms- 
tra  and  the  spectators.  The  ^mHI  or  weema  was, 
as  we  haye  uready  stated,  the  widl  which  dosid 
the  stage  {proaeenmrn  and  fojwwi)  from  hafaiaA. 
It  represented  a  suitable  backgromid  ar  the  locality 
in  which  the  action  was  going  on.  Belbm  the  pky 
began,  it  was  covered  with  a  curtain  (ytmpoMwrurpm^ 
vpoaitiiPtoif^  oiAalcu,  Latin  asiiaea  at  mgum  i— ; 
Btymel.  M.  i;  v.  A^K6t :  Athen.  xiiL  pt  687  ;  Pot- 
lux,  iv.  122.)  When  ike  play  began  thia  cartam 
was  let  down  and  was  rolled  upon  a  rollec  under- 
neath the  stage.  The  proscenium  and  Iqgeum  thus 
were  never  concealed  from  the  spedatosa.  As  re- 
gards the  aceneiy  represented  on  the  0^kivb>^  it  wis 
diffefent  for  tragedy,  comedy,  and  the  satyric 
drama,  and  for  each  of  these  kinda  of  poeny  the 
scenery  must  have  been  capable  of  variona  nwdil- 
cations  according  to  the  character  of  each  indiTi- 
dual  play  ;  at  least  that  this  was  the  case  with  the 
various  trtgedies,  is  evident  from  the  soeoes  de> 
scribed  in  the  tragedies  still  extant  In  the  latter 
however  the  back-ground  {triniyii)  in  most  cases 
represented  the  front  of  a  palace  with  a  dow  in  the 
centre  (i)  which  was  called  the  royal  doer.  This 
palace  generally  consisted  of  two  stories  (Surrryla, 
Pollux,  iv.  129),  and  upon  its  flat  roof  there  ap- 
pean  to  have  sometimes  been  some  elevated  place 
from  which  persons  might  observe  what  was  going 
on  at  a  distance.  (Eurip.  Plomist.  88,  &c)  The 
palace  presented  on  each  side  a  projecting  wing, 
each  of  which  had  its  separate  entrance.  These 
wings  generally  represented  the  habitations  cf 
guests  and  visitors.  All  the  three  doon  must  hare 
been  visible  to  the  spectators.  (Vitnxv.  t.  7.) 
The  protagonistes  always  entered  the  stage  through 
the  middle  or  royal  door,  the  dentengonistea  and 
tritagonistes  through  those  on  the  right  and  left 
wings.  In  tragedies  like  the  Prometheus,  the 
Penians,  Philoctetes,  Oedipus  in  Colonus,  and 
othen  the  bnck-ground  did  not  represent  a  palac& 
There  are  other  pieces  acain  in  which  the  sceaa 
must  have  been  changed  m  the  couzae  of  the  per- 
formance, as  in  the  Eumenides  of  Aeschylus  and 
the  Ajax  of  Sophodes.  The  dramas  of  Euripides 
required  a  great  variety  of  scenery  ;  and  if  in  ad- 
dition to  this  we  recollect  that  several  pieces  wen 
played  in  one  day,  it  is  manifest  that  the  mechaai- 
cal  parts  of  stage  perfonnance.  at  least  in  the  days 
of  Euripides,  must  have  been  broughi  to  great  ))er> 
fection.  The  scena  in  the  Satyric  drama  appesis 
to  have  always  represented  a  woody  district  with 
hills  and  grottoes  ;  m  comedy  the  Joena  reprasented, 
at  least  in  later  times,  the  fronts  of  private  dwell- 
ings or  the  habitations  of  slaves.  (Vitror.  v.  8.  §  I ; 
Pollux,  iv.  126.)  The  art  of  scene-painting  most 
have  been  applied  long  before  the  time  of  Sophe- 
des,  although  Aristotle  {PoeL  iv.  16)  aacribes  its 
introduction  to  him.  [Pictoka,  p.  908,  h.] 
The  machines  m  the  Greek  theatna 
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tTCBidy  mmiflRNis,  bav  we  ai«  in  many  caiei  unable 
to  form  an  end  idea  of  their  nature  and  their 
effect!.  We  ihall  on]  j  mention  the  moit  important 
among  them.  1.  The  Tcpforroi  (m)  itood  near 
the  two  side  entrances  of  the  soena ;  their  fonn 
was  that  of  a  prisma,  and  by  a  snurle  torn  they 
produced  a  cbuige  in  the  soeneir.  (Vitrur.  y.  7  ; 
Polluz,  iv.  126.)  2.  The  xupAptm,  tOdtuuc^i^  or 
the  Charonian  Meps,  by  which  the  shades  ascended 
from  the  lower  world  upon  the  stage.  (Pollux,  iv. 
1 32.)  8.  The  /Aqxayi^  jrpdSiy  or  ^0pi|fia,  a  machine 
by  which  gods  or  heroes  were  represented  passing 
through  or  floating  in  the  air :  hence  the  proverb, 
deu»  ea  madima.  (PoUux,  iv.  126,  128,  131  ; 
Suidas,  9.  V.  'Eitfnifia :  Hesych.  i.  v.  Kpd8i|.)  4.  The 
i^tiarpu  or  ituAckiUM,  [Exostra.]  5.  The 
^toKoyuop^  an  cspedal  eloTated  place  above  the 
scena  for  the  Olvmpian  gods  when  they  had  to  ap- 
pear in  their  full  majesty.  (PoUux,  iv.  130  ;  Phot 
Le»,  p.  597.)  6.  The  fiporruw,  a  machine  for  imi- 
tating thunder.  It  i^ipears  to  have  been  placed 
underneath  the  stage,  and  to  have  consisted  of 
large  bcaien  vessels  in  which  stones  were  rolled. 
(Pollux,  iv.  ISO  i  Suidas,  s.  v.  Bporri :  Vitruv.  v. 
7.)  Respecting  several  other  machines  of  leas  im- 
portance, see  Pollux,  iv.  wt^  fUpw  dtdrpou. 

It  is  impossible  to  enter  here  upon  the  differences, 
which  are  presented  by  many  ruins  of  theatres  still 
extant,  from  the  descnption  we  have  given  above. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  mention,  that  in  the  theatres 
of  the  great  cities  of  the  Macedonian  time  the  space 
between  the  thymele  and  the  logeum  was  converted 
mto  a  lower  stage,  upon  which  mimes,  musicians, 
and  dancers  played,  while  the  ancient  stage  (pros- 
cenium and  logeum)  remained  destined,  as  bdbre, 
for  the  actors  m  the  regular  drama.  This  lower 
stage  was  sometimes  called  thymele  or  orehestra. 
(MUUer,  HisL  </Cfrtek  Lit.  i.  pl299  ;  Donaldson, 
7%e  Tkeatn  of  ike  Greekt,) 

The  Romans  must  have  become  acquainted  with 
the  theatres  of  the  Italian  Greeks  at  an  early 
period,  whence  they  erected  their  own  theatres  in 
similar  positions  upon  the  sides  of  hills.  This  is 
still  clear  from  the  ruins  of  very  ancient  theatres  at 
Tusculum  and  Faesulae.  (Niebuhr,  Hid,  of  Rome, 
iil  pu  864,  &C.)  The  Romans  themselves  nowever 
did  not  possess  a  regular  stone  theatre  until  a  very 
late  period,  and  although  dramatic  representations 
were  very  popular  m  earlier  times,  it  appears  that 
a  wooden  stage  was  erected  when  necessary,  and 
was  afterwards  pulled  down  again,  and  the  plays 
of  Plantus  and  Terence  were  performed  on  such 
temporary  scaffoldings.  In  the  meanwhile  many  of 
the  neighbouring  towns  about  Rome  had  their  stone 
theatres,  as  the  introduction  of  Greek  customs  and 
manners  was  less  strongly  opposed  in  them  than 
in  the  city  of  Rome  itself.  Wooden  theatres, 
adorned  with  the  most  profuse  magnificence,  were 
erected  at  Rome  even  during  the  last  period  of  the 
republic.  The  first  attempt  to  build  a  stone  theatre 
was  made  a  short  time  before  the  consulship  of 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica.  It  was  sanctioned  by 
the  censen,  and  was  advancing  towards  its  com- 
pletion, when  Sdpio,  in  155  b.c,  persuaded  the 
senate  to  command  the  building  to  be  pulled  down 
as  injurious  to  public  morality.  (Liv.  BpU.  48.) 
Respecting  the  magnificent  wooden  theatre  which 
M.  Aemilius  Scaurus  built  in  his  aedileship,  58  ac., 
see  Pliny,  H,  N,  xxxvi.  24.  §  7.  Its  scena  consisted 
of  three  stories,  and  the  lowest  of  them  was  made 
of  while  marble,  the  middle  nn<*  '»f  glnsa,  nn^.  the 
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upper  one  of  gSt  wood.  The  cavea  contamed 
80,000  apeetators.  (Comp.  Plin.  H,N,  xxxiv.  17.) 
In  55  &  a  Cn.  Pompey  built  the  first  stone  theatre 
at  Rome  near  the  Campus  Martius.  It  was  of 
great  beauty,  and  is  said  to  have  been  built  after 
the  model  of  that  of  Mytilene ;  it  contained 
40,000  spectators.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  24.  §  7; 
compare  Drumann,  Ge$ek.  Roma.  iv.  pi  520,  &c.) 
C.  Curio  built  in  50  B.  G.  two  magnificent  wooden 
theatres  close  by  one  another,  which  might  be 
changed  into  one  amphitheatre.  (Plin.  //.  M 
xxxvi  24.  §  8.)  After  the  time  of  Pompey,  how- 
ever, other  stone  theatres  were  erected,  as  the 
theatre  of  Marcellus,  which  was  built  by  Augustus 
and  called  after  his  nephew  Marcellus  (Dion  Cass. 
xlilL  49 ;  Plin.  H.N,  xxxvi.  12)  ;  and  that  of 
Balbus  (Plin.  U  c),  whence  Suetonius  (Amg.  44) 
uses  the  expression  per  trina  tkeatra. 

The  construction  of  a  Roman  theatre  resembled, 
on  the  whole,  that  of  a  Greek  one.  The  principal 
differences  are,  that  the  seats  of  the  spectators, 
which  rose  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  around 
the  orehestra,  did  not  form  more  than  a  semi- 
cirele  ;  and  that  the  whole  of  the  orehestra  like- 
wise formed  only  a  semicircle,  the  diameter  of 
which  formed  the  front  line  of  the  stage.  The 
Roman  orehestra  contained  no  thymele,  and  was 
not  destined  for  a  chorus,  but  contained  the  seats 
for  senators  and  other  distinguished  persons,  such 
as  foreign  ambasaadon,  which  are  called  **  nrimns 
subselliorum  ordo.**  In  the  year  68  b.  c.  £e  tri- 
bune L.  Roscius  Otho  carried  a  law  which  regu- 
hited  the  places  in  the  theatre  to  be  occupied  by  the 
different  clasaes  of  Roman  citiaens :  it  enacted  that 
fourteen  ordines  of  benches  were  to  be  assigned  as 
seats  to  the  eqnites.  ( Liv.  RpiL  99  ;  Ascon.  ad 
Gomel,  p.  78,  ed.  OrdlL)  Hence  these  quatuor- 
decim  ordines  are  sometimes  mentioned  without 
any  ftirther  addition  as  the  honorary  seats  of  the 
equites.  They  were  undoubtedly  dose  behind  the 
seats  of  the  senators  and  magistrates,  and  thus 
consisted  of  the  rows  of  benches  immediately  be- 
hind the  orehestra.  Velleius  (ii.  82)  and  Cicero 
{pro  Mureu.  19)  speak  of  this  hiw  in  a  manner  to 
lead  us  to  infer  that  it  only  restored  to  the  equites 
a  right  which  they  had  possessed  before.  Another 
part  of  this  Uw  was  that  spendthrifts  and  persons 
reduced  in  their  circumstances  (deeodores),  whether 
through  their  own  fiuilt  or  not,  and  wheUier  they 
belonged  to  the  senatorian  or  equestrian  order, 
should  no  longer  occupy  the  scats  assigned  to  their 
order,  but  occupy  a  separate  place  set  apart  for 
them.  (Cic.  Philip,  il  18.)  In  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus the  senate  made  a  decree,  that  foreign  am- 
bassadors should  no  longer  enjoy  the  privilege 
menticmed  above,  as  it  had  sometimes  happened 
that  freedmen  were  sent  to  Rome  as  ambassadors. 
The  soldiers  also  were  separated  from  the  people 
by  the  same  decree  ;  the  same  was  the  case  with 
women,  praetextati  and  paedagogl  (Suet^u^.  44.) 
This  separation  consisted  probably  in  one  or  more 
cunei  being  assigned  to  a  particular  class  of  per- 
sons. The  woodcut  on  the  following  paffe  contains 
a  probable  representation  of  the  plim  of  a  Raottn 
theatre. 

For  a  ftiller  account  of  the  construction  of 
Greek  and  Roman  theatres  see  the  commentaton 
on  Vitruviiu  (/.  c),  J.  Chr.  Genelli,  doe  Theater  xu 
Atheu,  hintitiiliek  amf  ArMeetuTy  Soenerie  mmd 
Darttdlunga  Kunti  merhaupt^  Berlin,  1818,  8va  ; 
O  C.  W.  Srhniider,  Daa  AHieoke  TT^tirmmm, 
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•H*  hatni  Ferititai  der  Onaai.  DramaHier  ; 
StisgliU,  Aniiiiiogia  der  BaabHHl  der  GritA. 
utd  RimeT  ;  Femin,  Sloria  a  dacr^  de'  prindp, 
ttatri  ant.  a  modeni,  Miknc^  1S30  ;  the  Sup- 
plement to  Stuarfi  Aniiq.  <jf  AAea.  A  general 
outline  ii  alto  given,  b;  MUller,  HiA  0/  Or.  Lii. 
i.  p.  299,  &&  j  Bad  by  Bode,  Gach.  dtr  dnmat. 
DiMlaBut  d.  Hdien.  i.  p.  ISG,  &c 

It  lemaiua  to  apeak  of  ■  few  paint*  reipectiog 
the  sttendaooe  iu  the  Qreek  Iheatm.  Thestrinl 
repreientatioiiB  lit  Athena  beran  earl;  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  &f^r  breiih&at  (Aoichin.  c  Ctedpk.  p.  466; 
Alben.  iL  p.  161)  ;  and  when  the  eoncoune  of 
people  wai  ezp«cled  to  be  ^reat,  pereona  wonid  even 
go  to  occupy  their  aeata  in  the  nigbt.  The  aun 
could  not  be  very  Iniubleionie  to  the  BCtnra,  u 
ther  wen  in  a  great  mrsaure  pmleded  by  the 
buildingi  AUTTOunding  the  alage,  and  the  apectaton 
protected  themaelvei  agaitut  it  by  ban  with  broad 
brimi.  (Suidaa,  t^  m,  Tiirasot  and  Apiiievp.) 
Whan  the  weather  waa  tine,  eapecially  nt  the 
Dionyaiae  feativala  in  apring,  the  people  appeared 
with  garlanda  on  their  fieadi  ;  when  it  wm  cold, 
aa  at  the  Lenata  in  January,  they  uied  to  wmp 
themaelvei  up  in  their  cloaka.  (Suidaa,  L  c.) 
When  a  starm  or  a  ahowcr  of  rain  came  on  *ud> 
dcnly,  the  apectaton  took  rtfiue  in  the  porticoea 
behind  the  itage,  or  in  thoas  aboie  the  uppermoal 
nw  of  benchet.  Thoae  who  wiahed  to  ut  com- 
fortably brought  cuibiona  with  them.  (Aeacfain. 
c  CltniA.  Le.  i  Theopbr.  Chtir.  2.)  Aiit  waa  not 
UQunial  for  the  theatrical  perfomuincea  to  hut  Crom 
Un  to  twelve  hourt,  the  apeotaton  required  re~ 
freahmenti,  and  we  £nd  that  in  the  interrali  be- 
tween the  aeieral  playa,  they  naed  to  take  wine 
and  cakea.  (Athen.  iL  p.  461;  Ariitot.  EA, 
Niail.x.6.) 

The  whole  of  the  carea  in  the  Attic  theatre 
mual  have  contained  about  50,000  apectatora.  The 
□lacea  for  gcneisli,  the  archona,  prioita,  foreign  am- 
baaaadon,  and  other  di*tinguiahed  peranna,  were 
in  the  loweal  nwa  of  benchei,  and  neareit  to  the 
nirb-alm    (Pollux,  if.    121    riii.  133;  Schnl.  nrf 


Anaii^   Eqmt.  £72),  and  they  a|^tai  to  harp 

been  amnetimea  coTered  with  a  lort  of  laiwpy. 
(Aeachin.  L  e.)  The  rawa  of  benchta  abcrrc  tb<4e 
were  occupied  by  the  aenate  of  SOO,  tboaa  neit  m 
■ucccaaion  by  the  epbebi,  and  the  real  by  the 
people  of  Athena.  But  it  would  aeem  that  they 
did  not  «l  indiacriminately,  but  that  the  brtM 
pkce*  were  let  at  a  higher  price  than  the  othoi, 
and  that  no  one  had  a  right  to  take  a  place  l» 
which  he  had  ml  paid.  (Plat.  Ajxiiig.  p.  3S ; 
Aelian.  V.H.  iL  13;  Demoath.  n  Mid.  p.  £72.^ 
The  queatioD,  whether  in  Greece,  and  miac  eapeci- 
ally  at  Athena,  women  were  preaent  at  the  per- 
formance of  tiegediei,  ia  one  of  thoae  which  un 
Eiren  riae  to  much  dimtauon  among  roodem  acho. 
Ian,  ai  we  hsTe  tcarcdy  any  paange  in  a&dcnt 


at  during  the  performance  of  tragedtea.  Tfaia 
>n  ii  now  perfectly  confirmed  by  a  paaaage  in 
~         '    i.  p.  S31),  which  baa  been  qooted 


re  bad  come.  In  thii  punge  we  find  that  at 
oa,  and  at  the  time  of  the  Peliymneaian  war. 
poctatora  in  the  theatre  coniiated  of  men  and 
m.     We  haye,  howeyer,  on  ths  other  hand. 


dt  Cirtm.  itred.  p.  206  ;  Anatoph. 
Xab.  S37,  &c  i  Lucian,  Jt  Ofmiu^.  22.)  Tb« 
aeata  which  woman  occupied  in  the  Gredc  thcatrca 
appear  to  haie  been  Kparatcd  from  thoae  of  the 
men.  (OSttUng,  in  the  RiamtiA.  Mn.  IS31, 
p.  103,  Ac.) 

For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  order  aud  prr- 
yenting  eiccue*,tbe  ancientahod  a  aartoFlbcaure- 
piW;  the  piTa')ns  who  held  thii  office  wennlM 
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Co  Gneee  paJSio^6poi  or  ^9ovxot^  and  at  Rome 
Praeoonet,     (Schol.  ad  AriHopL  Pmr^  718,) 

Respecting  the  attendance  at  the  Greek  theatret, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  people,  lee  a  verj  good  die- 
sertation  of  Becker,  in  hmChariUMf  ii  pp.  249—* 
278.  [L.  a] 

THENSAE  or  TENSAE  (for  the  orthography 
and  etymology  of  the  word  are  alike  donbtfiil,  al< 
though  the  oldest  MSS.  generally  omit  the  aspirate) 
were  highly  ornamented  sacred  Tehicles,  which,  in 
the  solemn  pomp  of  the  Circensian  games,  conveyed 
the  statues  of  certain  deities  with  all  their  deoora- 
tions  to  the  pulvinaria,  and  after  the  sports  were 
over  bore  them  back  to  their  shrines.  (Cic  m  Vtrr, 
ii.  1,  59,  and  note  of  Pseudo>Ascon.  iiL  27,  t.  72  ; 
Senr.  ad  Virg.Am,  121  ;  Festus,  «.«.;  Diomedes, 
i.  p.  372,  ed.  Putsch.  ;  Dion  Cass.  xlviL  40  ; 
TertnU.  de  Sped*  7.)  We  are  ignorant  of  their 
precise  ibnn ;  for  although  we  find  several  re- 
presentations upon  ancient  medals  and  other  works 
of  art,  of  gods  seated  in  cars,  and  especially  of  the 
sun-chariot  of  Elagabalns  (Herodian.  ▼.  6  ;  see 
Vaillant,  NumUmata  Imp,  toL  ii.  p.  269  ;  Qinzrot, 
Dio  Woffem  tmd  Fakrwerke^  &c.  tab.  xlii.  fig.  6)  ; 
yet  we  have  no  means  of  deciding  which,  if  any, 
of  these  are  tensae.  We  know  that  they  were 
drawn  by  hones  (Plut  Ooriokm,  25^  who  calls 
them  d^tf-o-of),  and  escorted  {dedaeere)  by  the 
chief  senators  in  robes  of  state,  who,  along  with 
pneri  patrimi  [Patrimi],  laid  hold  of  the  oridles 
and  traces,  or  perhaps  assisted  to  drag  the  caxriage 
(for  dmoere  is  used  as  well  as  dedueerey  Liv.  v.  41), 
by  means  of  thongs  attached  for  the  purpose  (and 
hence  the  proposed  derivation  from  tendo).  So 
sacred  vm  this  duty  considered,  that  Augustus, 
when  labouring  under  sickness,  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  accompany  the  tensae  in  a  litter.  If  one 
of  the  horses  knocked  up  or  the  driver  took  the 
reins  in  his  left  hand,  it  was  necessary  to  reoom- 
mence  the  procession,  and  for  one  of  the  attendant 
boys  to  let  BO  the  thong  or  to  stumble  was  profii- 
nation.  (Liv.  v.  41  ;  Plut  L  e.;  Asoon.  /.  e.; 
Ainob.  ado,  genL  iv.  31  ;  compared  with  the  oi»> 
tion  d6  ffanup,  ntp,  1 1  ;  TertnlL  de  cor,  nUL  13, 
■nd  d€  Sptdae.  7  ;  Suet  Odao,  48.) 

The  only  gods  distinctly  named  as  carried  in 
tensae  are  Jupiter  and  Minerva  (Suet  Fetpat.  6  ; 
Dion  Cass,  advii.  40,  1.  8,  IzvL  1),  to  which 
number  Man  is  usually  added  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Dion  Cassius  (Ixzviii.  8),  but,  in  the  pas- 
sage refierred  to,  he  merely  statca,  that  at  the  Cir- 
censian games  celebrated  a.  d.  216,  the  statue  of 
Man,  which  was  in  the  procession  (iro/iirciey),  fell 
down,  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that  Dionysius 
(viL  72),  in  hb  minute  description  of  the  Pompa 
Circensis,  takes  no  notice  whatever  of  the  Tensae, 
but  represents  the  statues  of  the  gods  as  carried  on 
men^s  shonlden,  t.  e,  on  fercula.  That  a  consider- 
able number  of  deities  however  received  this 
honour  seems  probable  firom  the  expression  of 
Ciceroii  in  his  solemn  appeal  at  the  close  of  the 
last  Verrine  oration,  **  omnesque  dii,  qui  vehiculis 
tensanim  solemnes  coetus  ludorum  initis  ;  **  though 
we  cannot  determine  who  these  gods  were,  live 
firequently  hear  indeed  of  the  chariot  of  Juno 
(Viig.Gwry.  iil  531),  of  Cybeic  {Aat,  vi.  784), 
and  many  others,  but  as  these  are  not  mentioned 
in  connexion  with  the  Pompa  Circensis,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  they  were  tensae.  Among  the 
impious  flatteries  heaped  on  Caesar,  it  was  decreed 
that  his  ivory  statue  should  accompany  the  images 
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of  the  gods  to  the  drcua  in  a  complete  chariot 
(fipfut  SAoi^,  that  is,  a  tenaa,  in  opposition  to  a  mere 
/eradum)yand  that  this  chariot  Mould  stand  in  the 
Capitol  immediately  opposite  to  that  of  Jupiter. 
(Dion  Cass.  xUiL  15,  21,  45,  xliv.  6.) 

Similar  homage  was  paid  upon  high  festivals  to 
the  images  of  their  gods  by  other  ancient  nations. 
Thus,  in  the  curious  ceremonies  performed  at 
Papremis  connected  with  the  wonhip  of  the 
Egyptian  deity,  whom  Heredotus  (ii.  63)  imagined 
to  be  identical  with  Ares,  the  statue,  enshrined  in 
a  chapel*  made  of  gilded  wood,  was  dragged  in  a 
four-wheeled  car  by  a  body  of  priests.  So  also, 
in  the  account  given  by  Athenaeus  (v.  c.  27,  dec), 
after  Callixenes  of  Rhodes,  of  the  ffoigeous  pageant 
at  Alexandria,  during  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phil»> 
delphus,  we  read  of  a  car  of  Saochus  of  prodigious 
sixe,  most  costly  materials,  and  most  elaborate 
workmanship,  which  was  dragged  by  180  men, 
and  to  such  customs  we  may  find  a  parallel  in 
modem  times  in  the  usages  which  prevml  at  the 
festival  of  S.  Agatha  at  Catania,  and  S.  Roiolia  at 
Palerma 

(Schefler  ds  Rb  oekiadari^  c.  24  ;  Oinstot,  Dm 
Wagm  vmd  Fakrwerke  der  OrieAm  urnd  Romtr^ 
c.  55  ;  but  the  latter  author,  both  hen  and  else- 
where, allows  his  imagination  to  carry  him  fiuther 
than  his  authorities  warrant)  [W.  R] 

THEODOSIA'NVS  CODEX.  [Coosx  Thbo- 

D08IANU8.] 

THEOPHA'NIA  (dso^ui),  a  festival  celo- 
brated  at  Delphi,  on  the  occasion  of  which  the 
Delphians  filled  the  huge  silver  crater  which  had 
been  presented  to  the  Delphic  sod  by  Croesus. 
(Herod.  I  51.)  Valckenaer  on  Herodotus  (/.e.) 
thought  that  the  readmg  was  corrupt,  and  that 
Oco^^yia  should  be  read,  as  this  festival  is  well 
known  to  have  been  celebrated  by  the  Delphians. 
(Plut  de  kit  fw  sero  a  num.  ptm.  p.  557,  f ;  Polc> 
mon,  tgo,  Aiken,  ix.  p.  372.)  But  both  festivals 
are  mentioned  together  by  Pollux  (i.  84),  and 
Philostratus  (Vit.  ApolUm,  iv.  3^1).  The  Theo- 
pbania  were  intended  as  a  celebration  of  the  re* 
tun  of  Apollo  to  Del^i  from  which  he  was  be- 
lieved to  be  absent  dunng  the  winter  months.  An 
agon  called  theoxenia  was  also  celebrated  at  Pellene 
in  Achaia  in  honour  of  Hermes  and  Apollo.  (SchoL 
ad  JPmd.  OL  vii.  156,  ix.  146.)  But  noparticulan 
of  any  of  these  festivals  are  known.         [I^*  S  ] 

THEO'RI  (dcwfwi),  were  persons  sent  on  spe- 
cial missions  (dc»p(ai)  to  perform  some  religions 
duty,  as  to  consult  an  oracle,  or  to  ofler  a  sacrifice, 
on  behalf  of  the  state.  It  is  thus  exphiined  by  the 
grammarians :  ^wwpiirot^  ^  ol  dccifiii^oi,  ^  ol  ppop' 
rl(6WT9S  Tfpl  rk  dM'  ol  cif  diMrW  irtfarS/itPoi  jcol 
ioprks  irol  worriy^is  Jcol  XP^^^^P*^  (Harpocr. 
Snidas  and  Hesych.  t.  n,  Btvpol :  compare  Pollux, 
ii.  55  ;  Sophocl.  Oedip,  7yr.  1 1 4.)  There  were  in 
some  of  the  Dorian  states,  as  the  Aeginetans,  Troe- 
senians,  Messenians,  and  Mantineans,  official  priests 
called  dcMpof,  whose  duty  it  was  to  consult  oracles, 
interpret  the  responses,  ftc,  as  among  the  Spartans 
there  were  men  called  Pythii,  chosen  by  the  kings 
to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  (Schdmann,  AnL 
Jur.  pM,  Gr,  pp.  1 30, 395.)  At  Athens  there  were 
no  official  persons  called  ^Htpoi^  but  the  name  was 
given  to  those  citisens  who  were  appointed  from 
time  to  time  to  conduct  religious  embassies  to 
various  places ;  of  which  the  most  important 
were  those  that  were  sent  to  the  Olympian, 
Pythian,  Nemean,   and  Isthmian  gamety  tbmt 
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that  went  to  conmilt  the  God  at  Delphi,  and  those 
that  led  the  solemn  procession  to  Dmos,  where  the 
Athenians  established  a  quadriennial  festival^  in 
reyival  of  the  ancient  Ionian  one,  of  which  Homer 
speaks.  (Thacyd.  iii.  104).  The  expense  of  these 
embassies  was  defrajed  partly  by  the  state  and 
pertly  by  wealthy  citizens,  to  whom  the  manage- 
ment of  them  was  entrusted,  called  ipx^^^^P^^^ 
chiefs  of  the  embassy.  This  was  a  sort  of 
AciToupyio,  and  frequently  a  very  costly  one  ;  as 
the  chief  conductor  represented  the  state,  and  was 
expected  to  appear  with  a  suitable  degree  of 
splendour  ;  for  instance,  to  wear  a  golden  crown, 
to  drive  into  the  city  with  a  handsome  chariot, 
retinue,  &c.  Nicias,  who  was  very  rich,  is  re- 
ported to  have  incurred  great  expenses  on  his 
embassy  to  Delos,  beyond  what  was  required  of 
him  ;  and  Alcibiades  astonished  all  the  spectators 
at  Olympia  by  the  magnificence  of  his  horses, 
chariots,  &c^  and  the  profuseness  of  his  expendi- 
ture. (B&ckh^PubLEeom,  of  Athens,  p.  214,  &c. 
2d  ed. ;  Thiriwall,  HisL  o/Oreeoe,  vol.  iil  pp.  217, 
S30.)    [Dblia.] 

The  Salaminian,  or  Delian,  ship  was  also  called 
i^cwplf  yavf,  and  was  principally  used  for  conTey- 
ing  embassies  to  Delos,  though,  like  the  Paralus, 
it  was  employed  on  other  expeditions  besides. 
(Sttidas,  Le.;  Bdckh,  Id,  p.  240.)  [C.  R.  K.j 

THEO'RIA  (dtwpla),    [Thsori.] 

THEO'RICA  (dtvpiKd),  Under  this  name  at 
Athens  were  comprised  the  monies  expended  on 
fostiyals,  sacrifices,  and  public  entertamments  oi 
Various  kinds  ;  and  also  monies  distributed  among 
the  people  in  the  shape  of  laigesses  from  the  state. 

There  were,  according  to  Xenophon,  more  festi- 
vals af  Athens  than  in  ul  the  rest  of  Greece.  (De 
Eep.  Ath,  iii.  8.)  Besides  those  which  were  open 
tp  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  there  were  many 
confined  to  the  members  of  each  tribe,  deme^  and 
house.  These  last  were  provided  for  out  of  the 
private  funds  of  the  community  who  celebrated 
theni.  At  the  most  important  of  the  public  festi- 
vals, such  as  the  Dionysia,  Panathenaea,  Eleusinia, 
Thaigelia,  and  some  others,  there  were  not  only 
sacrifices,  but  processions,  theatrical  exhibitions, 
gymnastic  contests,  and  games,  celebrated  with 
great  splendour  and  at  a  great  expense.  A  portion 
of  the  expense  was  defrayed  by  the  individuals, 
upon  whom  the  burden  oif  A€(Toi^mi  devolved ; 
but  a  considerable,  and  perhaps  the  huger,  part 
was  defrayed  by  the  public  treasury.  Demos- 
thenes complains,  that  more  money  was  spent  on  a 
single  Panathenaic  or  Dionysiac  festival  than  on 
any  military  expedition.  (Philip,  l  50.)  The  reli- 
gious embassies  to  Delos  and  other  places,  and 
especially  those  to  the  Olympian,  Nemean,  Isth- 
mian, and  Pythian  games,  drew  laigely  upon  the 
public  exchequer,  though  a  part  of  the  cost  fell 
upon  tlie  worthier  citizens  who  conducted  them. 
(Schomonn,  Ant,  Jur.  pubi,  Gr,  p.  305.) 

The  largesses  distributed  among  the  people  had 
their  origin  at  an  early  period,  and  in  a  measure 
apparently  harmless,  though  from  a  small  begin- 
ning they  afterwards  rose  to  a  height  most  in- 
jurious to  the  commonwealth.  The  Attic  drEuna 
used  to  be  performed  in  a  wooden  theatre,  and  the 
entrance  was  free  to  all  citixens  who  chose  to  go. 
It  was  found,  however,  that  the  crushing  to  get  in 
led  to  much  confusion  and  even  danger.  On  one 
occasion,  about  b.  c.  500,  the  scaffolding  which 
iiiiported  the  roof  fell  iii,  and  caused  great  ahum. 
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It  was  then  determmed  that  the  entnmce  ■hiwJI 
no  longer  be  gratuitous.  The  fee  for  a  place  was 
fixed  at  two  obols,  which  was  paid  to  the  leane  of 
the  thratre,  (called  dcor/Minif,  dtoTpomAKift,  or 
ipX*'''^''^^*''*)  ^ho  undertook  to  keep  it  id  nspak, 
and  constantly  ready  for  use,  on  oonditioo  of  b 
allowed  to  receive  the  profits.  This  payment 
tinned  to  be  exacted  after  tlie  stone  theatre 
built  Pericles,  to  relieve  the  poorer 
passed  a  hiw  which  enabled  them  to  reeeive  the 
price  of  admission  from  the  state  ;  after  wkidi  afl 
those  citisens  who  wers  too  poor  to  pay  fiv  their 
pbces  applied  fiu*  the  money  in  the  pablie  BswiuMy, 
which  was  then  frequently  held  in  the  theatre. 
(SchSmann, /(/.  p.  219.)  In  proeeis  of  time  this 
donation  was  extended  to  other  entntainmcBts  be- 
sides theatrical  ones  ;  the  sum  of  two  oboll  beas 
S'ven  to  each  citizen  who  attended  ;  if  the  festiT^ 
■ted  two  days,  four  oboU ;  and  if  three,  atz  oboti ; 
but  not  beyond.  Hence  all  theoric  Isagesses  re- 
ceived the  name  of  itwitAia,  The  snins  tbm 
given  varied  at  different  times,  and  of  ooone  de- 
pended on  the  state  of  the  public  exchequer. 
These  distributions  of  money,  like  those  of  mm 
and  flour,  were  called  9uanftal,  or  SioWycu. 
They  were  often  made  at  the  Dionysia,  when  the 
allies  were  present,  and  saw  the  sarplns  of  their 
tribute  distributed  from  the  orchestra.  The  appe- 
tite  of  the  people  for  largesses  grew  by  enooange- 
ment,  stimulated  from  time  to  time  by  dengnbg 
demagogues ;  and  in  the  time  of  DeBosthciMs 
they  seem  not  to  have  been  confined  to  the  poorer 
classes.  (Phil^,  iv.  141.)  Bdckh  ealcnbitaB  that 
from  25  to  30  talents  wne  qient  upon  them  anne- 
aUy.    (PuU,  Eoom.  of  AAau^  p.  224,  2d  ed.) 

So  hnge  an  expenditure  of  the  public  funds 
upon  shows  and  amusements  absorbed  the  re- 
sooices,  which  were  demanded  for  aeiikes  of  a 
more  important  nature.  By  the  andent  law  the 
whole  surplus  of  the  anmud  revenue  which  re- 
mained after  the  expense  of  the  civil  administza- 
tion  {rk  wcpforra  jdhlttra  r^t  dociri^csrs)  was  to 
be  carried  to  the  military  fund,  and  iqypHed  to  the 
defence  of  the  oommmiwealth.  Sinee  the  time  of 
Pericles  various  demagogues  had  sprang  ap,  who 
induced  the  people  to  divert  all  that  oodd  he 
spared  firom  Uie  other  branches  of  civil  expendi- 
ture into  the  Theoric  fund,  which  at  length  swal- 
lowed up  the  whole  sniplosi  and  the  aappUes 
needed  for  the  purpose  of  war  or  defence  were 
I^  to  depend  upon  the  extraMdinary  eontribo- 
tions,  or  property-tax  (e/ir^opaf).  An  attempt  was 
made  by  the  demagogue  Eubulua,  of  whom  Theo- 
pompus  says,  that  tm  vpoc4^hv%  aATc^uHb^eipMr 
oier<Afi  (Athen.  iv.  p.  166),  to  perpetuate  this 
system.  He  passed  a  mw,  which  niade  it  a  capital 
c^ence  to  propose  that  the  Theoric  fund  shoaU  he 
applied  to  military  service.  In  a.  c«  353  Apollo- 
dorns  carried  a  decree  empowering  the  people  to 
determine  whether  the  surplus  revenue  might  be 
applied  to  the  purpose  of  war  ;  fSar  which  he  was  in- 
dicted by  a  TpA^  vopoi^^iMr,  convicted  and  fined  : 
and  the  decree  was  annulled,  as  a  matter  of  eonne. 
(Demosth.  c.  Neaer.  1346—1346.)  The  law  of 
Eubulus  was  a  source  tii  great  embanasnicnt  to 
Demosthenes,  in  the  prosecntioas  of  his  scheinci 
for  the  national  defence  ;  and  he  seems  at  last,  bat 
not  before  b.  a  339,  to  have  succeeded  in  repeal- 
ing it  (Harpocr.  and  Suidas,  s. «.  BcsyMrtI  and 
EmwKosi  Bockh.  Id.  I  pp.  219—223;  Sch»> 
mann,  Id,  p^  3U7.) 


THB8AUBUS. 
In  ths  eulici  tima  then  »u  do  pefwo,  « 
board  of  pifioiii,  Bipreuty  appoinLed  to  muiiige 
the  Theocic  fund.  The  money  tbu  ■ppropiistcd 
wu  diibniMd  bj  the  Hdlcnatiuuiu.  After  tbe 
anuxbj,  tbe  largeM  ijitem  baring  beoa  reitored 
by  Agyrrhiiu,  &  baud  of  maaiuen  vu  ftppoiated, 
who  ue  cmUed  ipxh  **^  ''V  ^Mp^V,  ot  M  rh 

dlHflUltr  TtTOT^hwi  or  ll(X<l|»TOH|^*l«,  dtttpucj) 

ipX^  &e-     Thej  Here  elected  by  (how  of  handi 

nt  the  period  of  the  gieM  Dionjaio,  one  from  eacb 

tribe.    In  the  time  o(EDbuliu  many  other  brucha 

of  the  odniiniitralioD  were  plued  under  the  contnJ 

of  Ihii  board  ;  a>  the  managemeDt  of  tbe  civil  ei- 

peiidilnn;,  theolRce  of  ibc  Apodeclae,  tbe  building 

of  dock%  arKnaU,  gtrect*.  &c     Thii  wnt  dictated 

by  u  uuciety  on  the  part  of  tbe  people  thai  no 

pari  of  the  nvtame  ehould  be  improperly  diverted 

from  tbe  Theoric  fund,  which  tbej  thoiuhl  would 

be  preienled  by  iucreaiinn  tbe  powen  oiitt  nuuu- 

gen.    But  tfae*e  Bitraordinary  powert  *pp(ai  not 

lu  baie  beta  of  long  contimuuice.     (Aeecbio.  e. 

lletft.  S7,  ed.  Steph. ;  Bikkb,  p.  170,  &c  j  Schij- 

nuinn.  Id.  3'^  ;  WachHDUtfa,  HeStii.  Ah.  toL  iL 

pt  L  pp.  124—137,  let  ed.)  [C,  H.  K.] 

THEOXE'NIA.    (Thxofhjnu.] 

THERAPON  Ifitfinu,).    [HiLoTBS.] 

THERMAE.    [BALNiii,  p.  193, b.] 

THERMOPO'LIUM.    [CiLiDAjCiupoNi.] 

THESAURUS  {Sn,<,m,fi,),  ■  treaiure-heote. 

That  building!  of  thii  detciiptioa  were  Tequind, 

eipccially  by  kingi  and  itate*,  ia  the  eu1ie*t  period 


antiquity  and  of  peculiar 
erected  during  the  he. 
preeerring  precioui  E 


0  Gnjeco,  of  u 


tall,  armii,  and  other  pro- 


A,  (dtiuce:  D,  principal  chamber:  C,  wuall  tide 
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perty  (ifti«i4*4a).  Such  aie  the  tnuni?  of  Mi- 
nyaa,  at  Onhomentu,  deicribcd  by  Pauaanina  (ii. 
36),  and  of  which  MOie  rcnmiu  atill  eiift  (Dad. 
well,  voL  L  p.  327),  and  thHo  of  Atreui  and  hia 
•one  at  Mycenae  [Pani.  ii  IG),  the  chief  one  of 
which,  tbe  n-called  Tieaniry  of  Atreui,  (till  eiiiti 
almngt  in  a  perfect  itate.  Tbe  preceding  woodcut 
ihowe  a  ^und-plas  of  the  bnilding,  and  a  KCtioa 
of  tbe  principal  chamber,  which  i>  about  iB  feet  in 
diameter,  and  50  high,  and  ii  TBiilled  orrr  in  the 
manner  deicribcii  undir  AncuH,  p.  12S 


of  li 


■  have  been  found  at 


id  Italy, 

It  ia,  however,  very  queitionable  whether  then 
edifice*  were  trcoauria  at  all :  Hma  of  the  beat 
arcbacologiili  maintain  thai  they  were  lomba. 
The  queilion  cannot  be  entered  into  here:  a  full 
diacuwion  of  it,  wiib  a  deicripiion  of  tbe  buildingi 
tbemaelvea,  wiU  be  found  in  the  worki  now  oiulad. 
{MUller,  ^ntiioi  d.Kwal,  g§  4»,  3S1,  Wdcket-a 
edition  ;  Welcker-a  review  of  MlUler'a  Ardmalime, 
m  tbe  RXea.  Mui.  for  1S34,  vol.  ii.  pp.  469,  folL  ; 
CdL  Mure^  Ueber  dU  KomigtidM  OrabmSUr  cte 
heniKimi  Zeilaiten,  in  the  AileiiL  Afw.  for  1S38, 
voLii.  pp.  340,  folL  ;  we  are  not  aware  whether 
thii  Eany  baa  been  pobliihed  in  Engliih  ;  Abeken, 
Milteiilalim,  pp.234,  foU.) 

In  the  hialorical  timea,  the  public  treuuij  wai 
either  in  a  building  attached  to  the  agtira,  or  id 
tbe  DpuModsnai  of  lome  temple.  (_aa*,Utnd. 
CaUiuia,^IS9,  190.) 

BeipecUDg  tbe  puUie  tnaiury  at  Rome,  «• 

AUURIUH.  [P.  8.] 

THESEIA(aii>r(ui),afeativi|lcelebiaIedbyUia 
Athenians  in  honour  of  tbeir  national  hero  Tbeaeui 
(Ariiloph.  I'lHt.  C72,  &e.  with  the  Schol.  TIm- 
wuyA.  &41  ;  Suidai,  t,  o.  driirdeii),  wbom  the; 
believed  to  have  been  tbe  author  of  their  demo- 
oaticaJ  fbim  of  government,  In  conaeqnence  of 
tbii  belief  donatloni  of  bread  and  meat  wen  given 
lo  the  poor  people  at  tbe  Tbeaeia,  which  iIiib  wa* 
for  Ibem  a  feaat  at  which  Ihey  felt  do  want  and 
might  foDcy  themaelvet  equal  to  the  wealthieit 
dliieni.  We  lenin  from  Qelliui  (it.  21).  1^3) 
that  a  conleit  alio  wai  beld  on  Ihii  occaiion,  but 
we  are  not  informed  in  what  it  contiiled.  Tbe 
day  on  which  tbia  feitiral  waa  beld  wai  the  eighth 
of  every  month  (6yS6<u),  but  man  eepecially  the 
eightfa  of  Pynnepeion,  becauie  it  wai  believed  that 
Theaeui  relumed  from  Oete  on  that  day.  (SchoL. 
ad  AriitopLLc;  Plut.  Tka.  36.)  Hence  the  let- 
tivalwuHmelimei  called  iyUJiiir.  (Heiycb.  t.v.) 
From  the  pnuagct  above  referred  to,  compared 
with  Diodnru)  (v.  £2),  it  appean  highly  probable 
that  the  feitival  of  tbe  Tbeaeia  wa>  not  inititntrd 
till  B.  c  469,  when  Cimon  brought  the  lemaini  of 
TheKui  bom  Scyroi  to  Athena. 

(Meuniua,  Grate  Ftr,  1. 1.  ^iriiii,  TTiaeta,  p. 
133;  Conaxi,  Fait.  ML  iL  p.  330  ;  Ideler,  Hitlor. 
Uititnsdttnpen  S&er  die  ..iWroaon.  Bnlndilmiij/.  der 
..Iftm,  p.  383,  &c.)  {LS.] 

THESMOPHO'RlA(e.ff;u>*Jpi«),agr(«tfe«. 
tinl  and  myiteriei  celebrated  in  honour  of  Demcler 
in  varioui  parli  of  Greece,  and  only  by  married 
women,  though  tome  ceremonies  a]»  were  per- 
formed by  maiden).  The  Attic  TbeimopbMia 
were  beld  in  tbe  mnnlb  of  Pyanepaion  and  began 
on  the  eleventh.  Iti  introduction  ia  ntcribed  by 
Demoathenea,  Diodorui  Siculni,  and  Plularcb  (o/i. 
TieodorcL  lirrap-  I )  lo  Orpheu.  while  Herodotui 
(li.  171)  itatci  that  il  wai  introduced  into  Orett* 
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firom  Egypt  by  the  daughters  of  Danaui,  who  mado 
the  Pelaagiaa  women  of  Peloponnesus  acquainted 
with  the  mysteries,  that  after  the  Dorian  conquest 
they  fell  into  disuse,  and  were  only  preserved  by 
the  Arcadians,  who  remained  undisturbed  in  their 
ancient  seats.  Thiu  much  appears  certain  from 
the  name  of  the  festival  itself  that  it  was  intended 
to  commemorate  the  introduction  of  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  civilized  life,  which  was  universally 
ascribed  to  Demeter.  (Diodor.  v.  5.)  Respecting 
the  duration  of  the  Attic  Thesmophoria,  various 
opinions  are  entertauicd  both  by  ancient  and  mo- 
dem writers.  According  to  Hesychius  (t.  v.  TfAni 
effffio<l>of^mM)  it  lasted  four  days :  it  has  been  in- 
ferred from  Aristophanes  {Tkesmopk.  80)  that  it 
lasted  for  five  days.  Such  discrepancies  have  un- 
doubtedly arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
women  spent  several  days  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  real  festival  in  preparations  and  puri- 
fications, during  which  they  were  especially  bound 
to  abstain  from  sexual  intercourse,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose they  slept  and  sat  upon  particular  kinds  of 
herbs  which  were  believed  to  have  a  purifying  ef- 
fect. (Hesych.  i.  v.  Ktt^pop :  Etymol.  M.  «.  v. 
:^6poBoy :  Aelian.  Nat,  An,  ix.  26 ;  SchoL  ad 
Tkeocrii,  iv.  25 ;  Dioscorid.  I  135  ;  Plin.  H,  AT. 
xxiv.  19;  Stephan.  Byz. «.  o.  MlAifror.)  During 
this  time  the  women  of  each  demos  appointed  two 
married  women  from  among  themselves  to  con- 
duct the  preliminary  solemnities  {ipx*^  *^'  '>'^ 
B9<rfio<ft6pia^  Isaeus,  de  Ciron,  hered,  p.  208,  ed. 
Keisk.),  and  their  husbands  who  had  received  a 
dowry  amounting  to  three  talents,  had  to  pay  the 
expenses  for  the  solemnity  in  the  form  of  a  littugy. 
(Isaeus,  d4  Pyrrk,  hend.  p.  66.)  The  festival 
itself,  which  according  to  the  most  probable  sup- 
position, also  adopted  by  Wellauer  (de  Tftetmo* 
phoriu^  P*  6)9  lasted  only  for  three  days,  began  on 
the  1 1th  of  Pyanepsion,  which  day  was  called 
Avo^s  or  Kd$o9os  (Hesych.  «.  v,  'Apdos)  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  solemnities  were  opened  by 
the  women  with  a  procession  from  Athens  to  Eleusis. 
In  this  procession  they  carried  on  their  heads  sacred 
laws  (vOfUfAoi  fii€Kot  or  3«r/lio(),  the  introduction  of 
which  was  ascribed  to  Demeter  99<TfjLo^6pos,  and 
other  symbols  of  civilised  life.  (Schol.  ad  Tkeocrit 
xiv.  23.)  The  women  spent  the  night  at  Eleusis  in 
celebrating  the  mysteries  of  the  goddess.  (Aen. 
Tact  Poliorc.  4.) 

The  second  day,  called  vtiirr^ia  (Athen.  vii. 
p.  307),  was  a  day  of  mourning,  during  which  the 
women  sat  on  the  ground  around  the  statue  of 
Demeter,  and  took  no  other  food  than  cakes  made 
of  sesame  and  honey  ((n7<raftoDr,  Aristoph.  J^et- 
tnoph,  535,  /'oji,  820).  On  this  day  no  meetings 
either  of  the  senate  or  the  people  were  held. 
(Aristoph.  7%ism,  79.)  It  was  probably  in  the 
afternoon  of  this  day  that  the  women  held  a  pro- 
cession at  Athens,  in  which  they  walked  barefooted 
behind  a  waggon,  upon  which  baskets  with  mys- 
tical symbols  were  conveyed  to  the  Thesmophoriou. 
(Aristoph.  Thesm.  276,  &c.)  The  third  day,  called 
KoWtytyfta  from  the  circumstance  that  Demeter 
was  invoked  under  this  name  (Aristoph.  JTtesm, 
296),  was  a  day  of  merriment  and  raillery  among 
the  women  themselves,  in  commemoration  of  lambe 
who  was  said  to  have  made  the  goddess  smile 
during  her  grief  (Aristoph.  ITtesM,  792,  Ran,  390  ; 
Hesych.  $,  o.  "Xriivia :  Phot  Lex.  p.  397;  Apollod. 
i-  5.  §  1.)  Hesychius  mentions  a  sacrifice  called 
fyl^  which  was  ofifisied  to  tho  foddsM  M  an 
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alonemeiit  for  any  ezcsM  or  etror  wiiidi  M%fcl 
have  been  committed  during  the  sacred  dayi^  wad. 
this  sacrifice  was  probably  dbied  at  the  dosa  df 
the  third  day. 

There  are  teTenl  other  partkolaia  nwntinnwt 
by  ancient  writen  as  formiqg  part  of  the  Thenso- 
phoria,  but  we  are  not  able  to  ascertain  in  what 
manner  they  were  connected  with  the  tmAnX,  or 
on  what  day  they  took  place. 

Thesmophoria  weie  also  celebrated  in  nmy  other 
parts  of  Greece,  ai  stated  abov&  The  prindpii 
places  where  they  are  mentioned  by  ancient  anthow 
are  the  following : — Sparta,  where  the  festival  laated 
for  three  days  (Hesych.  «.  e.  Tptkiupos) ;  Drj  wai  ■ 
in  Phocis  (Paos.  z.  33.  §  6 ;  Staph.  Byi^  «.«. 
AfWftia)  ;  Thebes  in  Boeotia  (Plat  Pelop.  pi  280 ; 
Xenoph.  OoUem,  y.  2.  §  29) ;  Miletus  (Stnph.  Bjz, 
i.0.  MUirroi:  D'log.  LaSrt  iz.  §  43),  Symcnse 
(Athen.  xiv.  p.  647),  Eretria  m  Enbocn  (Plot 
Quaeti,  Qt,  p.  298,  b.  &&),  Dehic  (Athen.  iii 
p.  109),  Ephesus  (Strab.  ziv.  p.  633  ;  Herod,  vi 
16),  .^rigentum  (Polyaen.  y.  L  I),  and 
places.  But  of  their  celebration  in  these  tow 
know  no  more  thana  few  isolated  particnlan 
are  mentioned  in  the  passagea  refiured  to. 

(Meursius,  GtrkmAa  Fvriaia^  i.e.  Bc^^ie^pia: 
Wellauer,  dt  Tketmopkoriit^  Wraiiakviae  1820, 
8va  ;  Creuzer,  ^ywiboL  iv.  p.  440,  Ac.  ;  Prdler  «■ 
Zimmermtmn^i  Zeit$ekriftj  1835,  n.  98 ;  and  ta 
general  Wachsmnth,  HeUm,  AlL  it  p.  574,  2d  ed. 
dec;  K.  F.  Hermann,  Hmdb.  der  QaUeml.  AHntk 
§  56.  n.  15,  &C.)  [L.  S.} 

THESMOPHY'LACES  (d«r|ie^AXaicfff) 
[Hbnobc.i.] 

THESMOS  (^«<r/i(fO.     [N0M0&] 

THESMO'THETAE    {dtvfueerui).       (Ar- 

CHON.] 

THESSA  (;^<ra).  THbrm,  p.  597,  b.] 
THETES  (dirrcr).  In  earlier  taraea  thia  name 
denoted  any  freemen  who  woiked  for  hire  (« 
li^cjca  rpo^t  SovAcdorres,  Photins,  a.  e. ;  ^Xcvtf^wr 
6ifofta  9tk  irer(ar  h^  itpyupt^  3ovAci4rr«r,  Ptrflnx, 
iiL  82).  Homer  {Od.  iy.  644,  zviiL  356)  spesks 
of  3^cf  re  9tui4s  rt,  the  latter  properly  ajgnify- 
ing  those  who  became  slaves  by  captivity.  They 
are  to  be  distinguished  not  only  frofn  all  oonunon 
slaves,  but  also  finmi  those  persons  who  wete  in  the 
condition  of  the  Penestae  or  Helots.  ( Waehssanth, 
HelL  Alt,  vol  i.  ptL  pp.235,  255,  322,  1st  ed.; 
Schumann,  Ani,  Jur,  piA.  Gr,  p.  70.)  The  persona 
best  known  by  the  name  of  dijrrct  are  the  members 
of  the  fourth  or  fewest  class  at  Athena,  aocordiag 
to  the  political  division  of  Solon.  They  are  nioken 
of  under  CsN8l78.  [C  R.  K.] 

THIASOS  i^iatni),  [DioKVSU,  pu  41 1 ,  a ; 
Erani,  p.  475,  b.] 
THOLIA  (»o\la).  [Umbraculitm.] 
THOLUS  (»6\os,  6  and  1^,  also  caUed  grinds) 
is  a  name  which  was  given  to  any  roond  building; 
which  terminated  at  the  top  in  a  point,  whatever 
might  be  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  used. 
(Hesych.  and  ^das. «.  v.  9oAof :  Od,  zxii  442, 
459,  466.)  At  Athens  the  name  was  in  particalw 
applied  to  the  new  round  prytaneum  near  the 
senate-house,  which  should  not  be  confounded  with 
the  old  prytaneum  at  the  foot  of  the  acropolis. 
(Pans.  i.  5.  §  1,  18.  §  13.)  It  was  therefore  the 
place  in  which  the  prytanes  took  their  oonunoo 
meals  and  offered  Uieir  sacrifices.  It  was  adorned 
with  some  small  tilTer  statOM  (Polloz,  Yiii  155 ; 
Demotth.  dt  FaU,  Ltg.  p.  419Jb  and  near  it  stosd 


THRONUS. 
Aa  ten  itM<Ki  of  tfai  Altie  hiniiun.  [ErONVMi, 

Othtr  Qieek  citin  bid  likewiM  their  p<iblii 
diMii :  Ihoi  wc  find  ihnt  PDlycletui  built  mie  ol 
white  marbia  nt  Epidnnrua,  the  iniide  of  whicli 
wBi  adDrned  iviih  piiintingi  b;  Piuiiu.  It  wai 
originBllj  mrroiinded  by  columni,  of  which  in  th( 
dap  of  Patuaniu  lii  tmlT  v(tb  itandtng,  an^ 
upon  th«e  were  iiucrihed  tie  nnme*  of  auch  per- 
MiTi)  oa  hod  been  cored  of  aoine  diaeaae  bj  Aacle- 
piua,  together  with  the  nsme  of  the  diaeue  itielf 
Mid  the  laiuinel  in  which  they  hod  obtained  their 
recovery.     (Pantii.  17.  §  3.)  [LS.] 

THORAX,  flrfimc*.] 
THRACES.  [QLADiATomia.  p.  576.  n.) 
THRANI'TAE(S,K*ftiu).  [NAVi«,p.78B,fi.l 
THRONUS,  the  Orc«k  dpini.  Sat  which  the 
proper  Latin  tetni  ia  mtiiat ;  a  throne.  Thia  did 
not  diflrr  from  a  chair  {i(ii««pa)  [CATHinsA  j 
Silla]  except  in  being  higher,  Inrj^er,  And  in  all 
reipeeta  more  magnificent  (Athen.  *.  p.  192,  e.) 
On  aecoonl  of  it*  clevMion  it  wiu  alwaja  nccea- 
aaritjr  nccompanied  bj  a  Ibot-alool  (n&arf/iiin, 
ihrorMiBv,  AH.  bpinmr,  Im.  ipint,  Horn.  It.  liv. 
340,  Od.  I  13],  X.  niA).  Beaide*  a  tarietj-  of 
omamenta,  capecially  imili  or  itudi  of  ailrer,  be- 
atnwcd  upon  the  throne  iUelf,  it  waa  often  coered 
with  beautiful  and  iplendid  drapery.  (Horn.  Od. 
IX.  150.)  (TaPM.]  The  Bccorapnnjing  woodcut 
ahowa  two  gilded  Lionel  with  cuahiana  and  dra- 
pery rcpreaonted  on  painting!  found  at  Reema. 
IahI.  d-Err.  lol.  i.  lay.  SD.)  These  were  intended 
to  be  the  thronea  of  Man  and  Venua,  which  ia 
eipreaacd  by  the  helmet  on  the  one  and  the  dora 


All  the  ftrealer  ndi  were  aomelimee  repreaentcd 
■a  enthroned.  Thia  waa  in  imitation  of  the  pnw- 
Iir<!  adopti-d  by  mortsla,  and  more  pntticnlariy  in 
Aala,  ai  in  the  caie  of  Xerica  (Philoatr.  Imiig.  ii. 
31),  and  of  the  Pnrthiima.  (Gaud,  in  IV.  Omi. 
Honor.  2\  4.)     When  the  aitting  lUWe  of  the  god 

portion,  and  consequently  preiented  a  very  eligible 
field  for  the  diaplay  of  acalptiireand  painting.  Aa 
eiu<y  at  the  aiith  century  befitre  Chriit  Bathyclea 
of  Magneaia  thua  decorated  the  thnnte  of  the 
A myclaew)  Apollo.  {DitLofBu^.in.  Batkyda.) 
The  throne  of  the  Olympian  Zeiia,  the  work  of 
Pheidiaa,  ira  conatmcted  and  ornamented  in  a 
aimilar  manner.  {Did.  of  Biog.  art.  Phadtat, 
Tol.  iii.  p.  S53.)  Ai  a  chair  for  common  uae  vn> 
aometimea  made  In  hold  two  penoni  (Horn.  IL  m. 
424,  Od.  TviL  S30)  and  a  throne  ahared  br  two 
potoitatea  (Sf^pov, Doris, a/k  Alien,  i.  p.  17,f.),ao 

the  nme  throne.  (Pans.  TJiL  37-  g  3.)  Beaidet  those 
tirl«igiiig  to  the  atatnea  of  the  ([odj,  the  tbranea  of 
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monaicha  were  aometimci  depoailed  in  the  temptea 
aiDoHARiA.    <PaDi.iL  1!9.§4,T.  ]2.§3.> 

The  liillnwing  woodcut,  taken  from  a  fictile  taia 
in  the  Museo  Borbonico  at  Naplea,  lepreaenta  Juno 
araled  on  a  iplendid  throne,  which  ia  elented,  like 
those  already  described,  on  a  baaemenl.  She  holda 
in  her  left  hand  a  scpptre,  and  in  her  right  the 
apple,  which  Mercury  ia  abont  to  contey  to  Paha 
with  a  tiew  to  the  celebiatad  conteat  for  beauty 
on  Mount  Ida.  Mercury  ia  dialingniihed  by  hia 
Talahia,  hit  CAnuciun,  and  hia  petaana  thrown 
behind  hit  back  and  hanging  by  ita  airing.  On 
the  right  tide  of  the  throDe  it  the  tcpraaentation  of 
a  tigreaa  or  panther. 


The  eteTBted  icat  used  by  a  achoolnaata  waa 
called  hia  throne.  (Bninck,  jIihL  iillT.-)  [J.T.] 
THY'MELE  <»i(»iJX)|).  tTMATauv,  p.  1132.] 
THYRSUS  {Hfmei),  ■  pi^e  ouried  by  Diony- 
fua,  and  by  Satyra,  Maenadea,  and  othen  who 
engaged  in  Bacchic  feattTitiea  and  ritea.  (Alhen. 
liT.  p.  631,  a. ;  VelL  Pat  iL  OT.)  [DiOKvaiA, 
p.  411,  a.]  It  was  sometime*  terminated  by  the 
apple  of  the  pine,  or  fir-cona  ((tnw^por.  Branch, 
Amd.  L  431),  that  tree  (n^)  being  dedicated 
lo  Dionyana  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  the  tur- 
pentine which  flowed  freni  it,  and  alaa  of  itt  conei, 
in  making  wfaic  (Walpole,  Me*.mE»r.  oarf  Ai. 
runiey,  p.  233.)  The  mraiimientt  of  aneioil  art, 
howerer,  moit  commonly  exhibit  instead  of  the 
pine-appla  a  buneh  of  rine  or  iTylean*  (Ovid. 
Mtl.  XL  37,  3B ;  Piopert.  iii.  3.  35)  with  grape*  or 
berriea,  aiianged  into  the  fiitm  tk  a  cone.  The 
following  woodcut,  taken  from  a  marble  omaoienl 
{Mam.  Mat&.  iL  tab.  86),  ihowa  the  head  of  • 
Ihynoa  nynpoted  of  the  lenves  and  berriea  of  the 
iiy,  and  aanounded  by  aanthua  lenvea.  "  " 
fireqnently  alto  a  white  fi!I< 
just  below  the  head,  in  the 
the  woodcnt  on  p.  1 36,  b.,  where  each  of  the  Agnrea 
holda  a  thytiua  in  her  hnnd.  See  alto  the  wood- 
cut to  FcNAtfBULiia  and  Vjnnus.  (Statins,  rM. 
viL  654.)  [INSTITA.]  The  fabuloua  hiatary  of 
Bacehos  relatea  Ihnl  he  converted  Ihe  thyrsi  oir- 
ried  by  himself  and  hia  follower*  into  dangeroot 
weapons,  by  concealing  an  iron  point  in  the  head 
of  leaves.  (Diod.  iii.  64,  it.  4  ;  Macrob.  Sat.  i. 
19.)  Hence  hia  thyrtot  it  called  "a  apear  en. 
veloped  in  vine-leaTet"  (Ond.  Mh.  iii  667).  and 


:env«a.      Very 
ied  to  the  pol* 


iu  point  wu  thought  to  incils  to  modneM.  (Hor. 
0<n».iL19.  81  Orid..<fiior.iiLi.23,iii.  IS.  17, 
Triit.  IT.  I.  43  ;  Biniick,  A-oL  ill  201  ;  Orph. 
Ufm.  iIt.  5, 1.  e.)  IJ.  Y.] 

TIA'RA  or  TIA'ItAS  (ridpa  or  tii^  :  Alt. 
wflaffU,  MoerU,  i.o.  i  Herod,  t.  49,  tu.  G4  ; 
Ariiloiih.  Aru,  40r),  a  lut  with  a  luge  high 
crowiL  Thi4  wu  the  hcod-dreH  which  chiuactet- 
iicd  the  north-  ar«lcm  AiiBtio,  and  more  especially 
the  Armeniani  (Xen.  Cyr.  1.  §  13  |  Suetoi..  Ntro, 
13),  thii  Puthiiii:!,  and  the  Peniuit  (Herod,  iij. 
13  ;  PhilHt.  Sen.  Imag.  ii.  31  ;  PUnt.  J>«n.  iv. 
Z  2),  u  diitinguiahed  froili  the  Grnht  vid  Ro- 
nuni,  whoH  h*I>  titled  the  hnd  or  had  odIj  a 
low  crown.  The  Myiiaa  hat,  or  "  Phryginn  hon- 
ncL."  ai  it  i>  now  called  [Pileus,  p.919,  b.],  waa 
1  kind  of  tium  (Virg.  Aett.  vii.  247;  SecTiai.  in  Ido.; 
Sen.  HifaL  i>.  I.  40,  41  ;  Philoatr.  Jon.  Imag. 
(IX  'omed  with  Uppeti  to  be  tied  under  the  chin 
(Jnr.  Ti.  £1S  1  VJ.  FWc.  ri.  700),  and  djed 
jwrple.     (Orid.  MiL  xl  181.] 

The  kuig  of  Penia  wore  aa  erect  tiois,  wtilM 
Ihoee  of  fail  inbjecta  were  Mft  and  flexible,  tailing 
on  one  aide.  (Herod.  riL  61  ;  Xen.  Amat.  a.  S. 
§2:i,Qnifi.  Tjii.  3.  §  13;  Scho\.  in  AriMfflL  L  0.) 
He  wa<  alio  diitinguiilied  hy  the  iplendid  eolonn 
of  hii  dara  (Themiit  Orat.  2.  p.  3G,  c,  24.  p. 
!UG.  c),  and  by  a  Dudima,  which  encircled  it. 
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nnd  which  waa  Taiicgated  vilh  white  tpota  iqna 
n  blue  gnmnd.  The  Peraian  naoH  fiw  thia  re;^ 
hmd-dreu  wai  ddarii.  (Cnit.  iiL8  ;  ii(Sv<t  at 
rlTopii,  SUabo,  iL  12.  g  9  ;  Pollai,  riL  i  5H.) 
The  ;«eceding  woodcDt  ahowt  the  cidaru  a*  rcfve- 
lented  on  a  goo  in  the  Royal  Cabinet  at  Pant, 
and  lappoeed  by  (^ylui  to  be  worn  by  a  Hvereign 
of  Annenia.  Ifitaieil  d'Ait.  ii.  p.  124.)  Ftodi 
a  let?  remote  period  (AevhyL  Pert.  6G8)  down 
to  the  preient  day  the  (ian  of  the  king  of  Penia 
haa  been  comnuinly  adorned  with  gold  and  jewel. 
lery.  [J.  Y.] 

Tl'BIA  (slJuff),  a  pipe,  the  ccmmoiKet  moiiad 
initnment  of  the  OieelLi  and  Romana,  It  wai 
Te:y  frequently  a  hollow  otne  perfbisted  with 
holee  in  the  proper  placet  (Plin.  H.  N.  ztl  3fi. 
a.  66  i  Alhen.  ir.  p.  162.)  In  other  inatanoa  ii 
wu  made  of  aome  kind  of  wood,  eapecially  box, 
md  va<  bored  with  a  gimblet  (tcrcbrata  btM\ 
Orid.  Fad.  vi.  697).  The  Phoenician!  lued  apipe. 
called  jn^nu,  or  aiXhi  yeiypiiiiiis,  which  did  iwt 
exceed  n  tpnn  in  length,  and  wai  made  of  a  nnall 
re«d  or  itraw.  (Athen.  it.  p.  174,  f  (  Feelna,  «.c. 
Gingrittlar.'i  The  uia  of  the  Bme  Tariety  in  ^gypt 
ii  pnTed  by  ipecimeiu  in  the  Britiah  Mnaetnn, 
which  were  discoTezed  in  an  Egyptian  tanh_ 

When  a  lingle  pipe  wai  uied  by  itieU^  the  per- 
fonner  npiia  it,  ai  well  aa  the  initrament,  wu 
called  momai^at.  (Mart.  xir.  64  (  ^mikn, 
Brunck,  AwU.  I  484.)  Thai  oaed,  it  wai  mnch 
in  bahion  at  Alexandria.  (Alhen.  i>.  p^  17t,b.) 
When  ita  eixe  became  coniiderable,  and  it  vaj 
both  atrengthened  and  adorned  by  the  addirjoo  {■{ 
metallic  or  iiory  ting*  (Sta.Art.  PbM.  302— 20.i: 
PiDpert  if.  6.  3),  it  tnut  haie  been  c(nn[Mnhle 
to  the  flageolet,  or  even  to  the  claiimel  of  modem 
times.  Among  ihe  Tirietiei  of  the  lingle  pipe  the 
molt  lemaikaUe  were  the  hag-pipe,  the  peifemei 
on  which  wai  odled  rirvabmat  (Soetaa.  Ntn^ 
Si)  or  dvaoAxqi  (Ounotf.) ;  and  the  aixh 
rxirttot  or  uKar^alKBi  (Theotrit-  xi.  99  ;  haaga, 
L  3  ;  Heliodor.  Ae&iop.  t.  ;  Aeliao,  H.  .d.  tL  19  ; 
Enatath.  w  /font.  B.  niil  495),  which,  M  ita 
name  impliee,  had  a  mooEh-pieoe  ioaerted  into  it 
at  right  angiea.  Iti  fbna  ia  ahown  in  a  realecHi 
termnud  ilatDe  of  Pan  in  ^e  Townley  cnllectiaB 
of  the  Biitiah  Muienm.  Pan  waa  the  npoted 
InTcntor  of  ihii  kind  of  tibia  (Bion,  iiL  7)  ai  well 
aa  of  Ike^Uuia  or  Strinx. 

But  among  the  Orecki  and  Romaoi  it  wai  mnch 
more  una]  to  play  on  two  fnpa  at  the  nmo  time. 
Hence  a  performance  m  Ikia  initnunent  ((JWcmi— , 
Oelliua,  IT.  13),  eren  when  eiecnled  t^  a  aingk 
penon,  wa*  called  cDuni  or  cnajim  fiiiia.  (Oellina, 
N.  A.  IT.  17  ;  Com.  Nepoa,  xt.  2.  J  1.)  Thii 
act  ii  eihibiled  in  Tery  namenHia  worki  of  ancient 
an,  and  often  in  inch  a  way  aa  to  make  it  manifcil 
that  the  two  pipea  were  p^ectly  diitiuct,  and  not 
oonneeted,  ai  Mine  bare  ntppoaed,  by  a  commin 
mouth.piece.  We  aee  thia  more  eapecially  in  two 
beanliful  puntingi,  which  were  fonnd  at  Reiina 
and  Civiti  Vecchia,  and  which  repreaoit  Hanyai 
teaching  the  yonng  Olympna  to  play  on  the  doable 
Dine.  {Ant.  d'  Ermlamo,  L  tav.  9,  IiL  taT.  19  ; 
Paul.  X.  30.  §  G.)  The  tiiiai  para  in 
«h  Muaesm,  which  were  found  with  a  lyre 
ui  a  lamb  at  Athene,  appsr  to  be  efoedar.  Their 
length  ii  about  IS  incW  Each  a(  them  bad  a 
aeporate  month-piece  {yXiaais),  and  beiidea  the 
hole  at  tbe  end  it  baa  five  holei  along  the  tof.  and 
00*  undemeilh.     The  ciitnuBiIauca  of  ikaa*  tJuai 
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laittnuDflnts  being  fonnd  tcigether,  if  in  ■ocordance 
with  die  fact,  that  thev  are  Yery  comroonly  men- 
tioned together  by  ancient  authors  (Pind.  OL  iii. 
9,  XL  97,  98,  Isih,  iv.  30,  ed.  Bockh  ;  1  Cor,  ziv. 
7)  ;  and  the  reason  of  this  waa,  that  pcrformancc-s 
on  the  double  pipe  were  very  frequently  accom- 
panied by  the  music  of  the  lyre.  (Hor.  Epod.  ix. 
5.)  The  mouth-pieces  of  the  two  pipes  often  passed 
through  a  Capistruic     (See  woodcut,  p.  553.) 

Three  different  kinds  of  pipes  were  originally 
used  to  produce  music  in  the  Dorian,  Phrygian, 
and  Lydian  modes.  [MueiCA,  p.  777.]  About 
the  third  century  B.  c,  Pronomus,  the  Thebnn,  in- 
Tented  adjustments  {apfioyltu)  by  which  the  same 
set  of  pipes  might  be  fitted  to  all  the  modes.  (Pans, 
iz.  12.  §4;  Athen.  xiv.  p.  631,  e.)  In  what 
these  adjustments  consisted  we  are  not  clearly  in- 
formed. Probably  stopples  or  plugs  (SA/mc)  were 
used  for  this  purpose.  It  appears  also,  that  to 
produce  the  Phrygian  mode  the  pipe  had  only  two 
holes  abore  {bi/bris,  Virg.  ^en.  ix.  617 — 620), 
and  that  it  terminated  in  a  horn  bending  upwards. 
(Tibull.  iL  1.  86  ;  Ovid.  MeL  iii.  533.)  It  thus 
approached  to  the  nature  of  a  trumpet,  and  pro- 
duced slow,  grave,  and  solemn  tunes.  The  Lydian 
mode  was  much  quicker,  and  more  varied  and 
animating.  Horace  mentions  ^  Lydian  pipes  **  as 
a  proper  accompaniment,  when  he  is  celebrating 
the  praise  of  ancient  heroes  {Carm.  ir.  13.  30). 
The  Lydians  themselves  used  this  instrument  in 
leading  their  troops  to  battle  ;  and  the  pipes,  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose,  are  distinguished  by  Hero- 
dotus (L  17)  as  *'male  and  female,^*  t.e.  probably 
bnss  and  treble,  corresponding  to  the  ordinary 
sexual  difference  in  the  human  voice.  The  corre- 
sponding Latin  terms  are  tibia  dextra  and  tinittra 
(/aero,  Plin.  /.e.):  the  respective  instruments  are 
supposed  to  have  been  so  called,  because  the  for- 
mer was  more  properly  held  in  the  right  hand  and 
the  latter  in  the  left  The  '*  tibia  dexbra^  was 
used  to  lead  ot  commence  a  piece  of  music,  and 
the  **  sinistra  **  followed  it  as  an  accompaniment 
Hence  the  former  was  called  MCMtira,  the  latter 
ntcoemUvcL  (yBUO^deReRfui.  I  2.)  The  comedies 
of  Terence  having  been  accompanied  by  the  pipe, 
the  following  notices  are  prefixed  to  expUin  the 
kind  of  music  appropriate  to  each :  Hbiit  parUmt^ 
i.  e.  with  pipes  in  the  same  mode  ;  fib.  imparUmSy 
pipes  in  different  modes  ;  tib,  dwabiu  dextris^  two 
pipes  of  low  pitch ;  tih,  par.  dertrii  et  tinuMs^ 
pipes  in  the  same  mode  and  of  both  low  and  high 
pitch. 

The  use  of  the  pipe  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans was  threefold,  viz.  at  sacrifices  {tUnae  tacri- 
fioae\  entertainments  {fmdicruA,  Plin.  L  e, ;  woodcut, 
p.  308),  and  funerals.  (Ovid.  Fast.  vL  657.)  1.  A 
sacrifice  was  commonly  attended  by  a  piper  {Hbioenj 
Yarns  de  Re  RmaL  iii.  17;  woodcut,  p.  1045,  b), 
who  partook  of  the  food  offered,  so  that  **  to  live 
like  a  piper  *^  became  a  proverb  applied  to  those 
who  maintained  themselves  at  the  expense  of  other 
people.  (Suidas,  «.  v.  Abkirr^s :  Aristoph.  Par^ 
952.)  The  worshippers  of  Bacchus  (Viig.  Jen,  xi. 
737),  and  still  more  of  Cybele,  **  the  Berecynthia 
mater**  (Hor.  Curm.  iv.  1.  23),  used  the  Phrygian 
pipe,  the  music  of  which  was  on  this  account  de- 
nominated rh  MfiTpvor  a1f\rifia,  (Paus.  x.  30.  §  5.) 
2.  At  public  entertainments  the  liUcine*  wore 
tunics  reaching  down  to  their  feet  (Ovid.  Fast  vi. 
686),  as  is  exemplified  in  one  of  the  woodcuts  under 
TvNJ«'A.    In  confonnity  with  the  use  of  this  kind 
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of  music  at  public  festivals,  a  band  of  tibicincs 
preceded  a  Roman  general  when  he  triumphed. 
(Florus,  il  2.)  8.  The  gravity  and  solemmty  of 
the  Phrygian  pipes,  which  adapted  them  to  the 
worship  of  Cybele,  also  caused  them  to  be  used  at 
funerals.  (Statins,  T^keb.  vi.  120  ;  compare  Joseph. 
B.  J.  iii.  8.  5  ;  Matt.  ix.  23.)  The  pipe  was  the 
instrument  principally  used  to  regulate  the  dance 
[Saltatio],  whether  at  aacrifices,  festivals,  or 
private  occasions  in  domestic  life  (Herod.  vL  129); 
by  means  of  it  also  the  rowers  kept  time  in  a 
trireme.    (Max.  Tyr.  23.) 

Notwithstanding  the  established  use  of  the  pipe 
for  these  important  purposes,  it  was  regarded,' more 
especially  by  the  Athenians,  as  an  inelegant  in- 
strument, greatly  inferior  to  the  lyra.  (Plut  Aldb, 
p.  351  ;  Gellius,  AT.  ^.  XV.  17;  A ristot  Po/i^.  viii. 
6.)  Horace,  however,  represents  CHio  ai  perform- 
ing according  to  circumstances  either  on  the  lyre 
or  the  pipe  (Oarm.  i  12.  2  ;  compare  Philost  SSen. 
Imag.  ii.  5);  and  it  is  certain  that  the  pipe  was  by 
no  means  confined  anciently,  as  it  is  with  us,  to 
the  male  sex,  but  that  aiAirrptScr,  or  female  tibi- 
cines,  were  very  common.  (Xen.  Armp.  ii.  1 ;  Hor. 
Epiti.  I  14.  25.)  The  Thebans  Jways  esteemed 
this  instrument,  and  excelled  greatly  in  the  use  of 
it     (AntkoL  ed.  Jacobs,  ii.  633.)  [J.  T.j 

TIBI'CEN.     [Tibia.] 

TIGNI  IMMITTENDI SERVITUS.  [S«k. 
yrruTU,  p.  1031,  b.] 

TIME'MA  (rlfuyta).  The  penalty  imposed  m 
a  court  of  criminal  justice  at  Atnens,  and  also  the 
damages  awarded  m  a  dvil  action,  received  the 
name  of  TlfirifAo,  because  they  were  edimated  or 
ataested  according  to  the  injury  which  the  public 
or  the  individual  might  respectively  have  sustained. 
The  penalty  was  either  fixed  by  the  judge,  or 
merely  declared  by  him  according  to  some  estimate 
made  before  the  cause  came  into  court  In  the 
first  case  the  trial  was  called  iryi^if  rtfAiirhs^  in  the 
second  case  iiyifv  Arf/iifrof,  a  distinction  which 
applies  to  civil  as  well  as  to  criminal  trials. 

It  is  obvious  that  on  a  criminal  charge  two 
inquiries  have  to  be  made  ;  fint,  whether  the  de- 
fendant is  guilty,  secondly,  if  he  be  fonnd  guilty, 
what  punishment  ought  to  be  inflicted  upon  him. 
It  may  be  advisable  to  leave  the  punishment  to  the 
discretion  of  the  judge,  or  it  may  not  In  some 
cases  the  Athenian  law-giver  thought  that  the 
judge  ought  to  have  no  discretion.  Thus,  in  cases 
of  murder  and  high  treason  sentence  of  death  was 
imposed  by  the  law  and  only  pronounced  by  the 
judge  [Phonos  ;  Prodosia],  and  in  many  other 
cases  the  punishment  was  likewise  fixed  by  the 
law.  But  where  the  exact  nature  of  the  offence 
could  not  be  foreseen  by  the  lawgiver,  or  it  might 
so  fiur  vary  in  its  character  and  circumstances  as  to 
admit  of  many  degrees  of  culpability,  it  might  be 
desirable  or  even  necessary  to  leave  the  punish- 
ment to  the  discretion  of  the  judge.  The  law  then 
directed  that  the  same  court  which  passed  sentence 
on  the  culprit  should  forthwith  impose  the  penalty 
which  his  crime  deserved.  Thus  in  the  r6ftos 
v€p9D»s  (Demosth.  e.  Mid.  529)  it  is  enacted : 
trov  &y  Korayv^  ri  ^AiaTa,  rtfidrm  ircpl  abrov 
vapaxpriM^  ^ov  tuf  96^jf  lH^tos  cTreu  xaBttp  l| 
AroTio-ai,  where  AvorTfrai  refers  to  pecuniary  pe« 
nalties,  xaBtiv  to  any  other  sort  of  penalty,  as 
death,  imprisonment,  &c.  Sometimes  a  special 
provision  was  made  as  to  the  means  of  euforeing 
the  punishment ;  as  in  the  kiw  lost  cited,  and  alsc 
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in  tbe  laws  in  Demosth.  c.  Timoer,  783,  it  is  de- 
clared, that  if  a  fine  be  imposed,  the  piffty  shall 
be  imprisoned  until  it  is  paid. 

In  civil  causes  the  sentence  by  which  the  Court 
awarded  redress  to  the  injured  party  would  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  his  complaint  Where 
he  sought  to  recover  an  estate  in  land,  or  a  house, 
or  any  specific  thing,  as  a  ring,  a  horse,  a  slave, 
nothing  further  was  required,  than  to  determine  to 
whom  the  estate,  the  house,  or  the  thing  demanded, 
of  right  belonged.  [Hbrss  (Grbsk)  ;  Oikias 
DiKK.]  The  same  would  be  the  case  in  an  action 
of  debt,  XP^^*  '^*^9  where  a  sum  certain  was  de- 
manded ;  as  for  instance,  where  the  plaintiff  had 
lent  a  sum  of  money  to  the  defendant,  and  at  the 
trial  no  question  was  made  as  to  the  amount,  but 
the  dispute  was,  whether  it  was  a  loan  or  a  gift, 
or  whether  it  had  been  paid  or  not  So,  in  an 
action  for  breach  of  contmct,  if  by  the  terms  of  the 
contract  a  certain  penalty  had  been  attached  to  its 
violation,  it  would  be  unnecessary  .to  have  an  in- 
quiry of  damages,  they  being  already  liquidaied  by 
the  act  of  the  parties  themselves.  (Demosth.  e, 
Dionjft,  1291,  1296,  ct  argum.)  In  these  and 
many  other  similar  cases  the  trial  was  Arfftirros. 
On  the  other  hand,  wherever  the  damages  were  in 
their  nature  unUquidated^  and  no  provision  had 
been  made  concerning  them  either  by  the  law  or 
by  the  agreement  of  the  parties,  they  were  to  be 
assessed  by  the  dicasts. 

The  following  was  the  course  of  proceeding  in 
the  Ti/*7jrol  iyflpycT. 

Let  us  suppose  that  on  a  criminal  prosecution 
the  defendant  had  been  found  guilty.  The  super- 
intending magistrate  then  called  upon  the  pro- 
secutor to  say,  what  punishment  he  proposed  to  be 
inflicted  on  him,  and  what  he  had  to  say  there- 
upon. The  bill  of  indictment  (l^irXi}^)  was 
always  superscribed  with  some  penalty  by  the 
person  who  preferred  it  He  was  said  hriypd- 
tl>€ff0at  rlfirifjia,  and  the  pcnalt}'  proposed  is  called 
MypofifM,  (Demosth.  c.  Nautitiu  985.)  We 
find  also  the  expressions  Irdryfiy  rl/irinei,  rifiaaBai 
r^  ^iyom-i,  TifAtio'ty  xotfiaOai,  When  a  charge 
was  brought  not  by  a  private  individual,  but  by  a 
magistrate  ex  officio,  the  law  required  him  in  like 
manner  to  write  down  the  penalty  which  he 
thought  the  case  merited.  (Demosth.  c.  Maoari, 
1076.)  The  prosecutor  wns  now  called  upon  to 
support  the  allegation  in  the  indictment,  and  for 
that  purpose  to  mount  the  platform  and  address 
the  dicasts  {hva%ai»uv  els  rifirifia). 

Here  be  said  whatever  occurred  to  him  as  likely 
to  aggrax-ate  the  charge,  or  increase  the  dicasts 
against  his  opponents.  He  was  not  bound,  how- 
ever, to  abide  by  the  proposal  made  in  the  bill,  but 
might,  if  he  pleased  (with  the  consent  of  the  court) 
ask  for  a  lower  penalty  than  he  had  -demanded 
before.  This  was  often  done  at  the  request  of  the 
defendant  himself,  or  of  his  friends  ;  sometimes 
from  motives  of  humanity ;  and  sometimes  fifom 
prudential  considerations.  If  the  accused  sub- 
mitted to  the  pimishment  proposed  on  the  other 
side,  there  was  no  further  dispute  ;  if  he  thought 
it  too  severe,  he  made  a  counter  proposition,  nam- 
ing the  penalty  (commonly  some  pecuniary  fine) 
which  he  considered  would  satisfy  the  demands  of 
justice.  He  was  then  said  iarririfmaBai^  or  iaur^ 
TifAwaBw,  (Demosth.  c.  Timocr,  743,  e.  ^tcostr. 
1252  ;  Aesch.  de  FaU.  Leg,  29,  ed.  Steph.)  He 
wns  allowed  to  address  the  court  in  mitigation  of 
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punishment ;  to  say  what  he  coold  in  extenoatMB 
of  his  offence,  or  to  appeal  to  the  mercy  of  hii 
judges.  This  was  frequently  done  for  him  by  h» 
relations  and  friends  ;  and  it  was  not  nnnstaal  for 
a  man,  who  thought  himself  in  peril  of  life  or  free- 
dom, to  produce  his  wife  and  children  in  court, 
to  excite  compassion.  (Demosth.  e.  Mid.  673,  575, 
0.  Aristoer.  798,  de  Fal$.  Leg,  481,  484,  c.  Omstor. 
878,  e.  Aphdb,  834  ;  Aristoph.  Veap.  560.)  After 
both  parties  had  been  heard,  the  dicasts  were  called 
upon  to  give  their  verdict 

Here  occurs  a  question,  about  which  there  has 
been  much  difference  of  opinion,  and  which  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  with  any  certainty ;  viz. 
whether  the  dicasts,  in  giving  this  verdict,  were 
confined  to  a  choice  between  the  estimates  of  the 
opposing  parties,  or  whether  they  had  a  diacretkn 
to  award  what  punishment  they  pleased.  With- 
out entering  upon  any  controversial  discuasion,  the 
following  appears  to  the  writer  the  most  probable 
view  of  the  matter. 

The  dicasts  had  no  power  of  discussing  amcng 
themselves,  or  agreeing  upon  the  fine  or  penalty  to 
be  awarded.  Such  power  was  incompatible  with 
their  mode  of  voting  by  ballot  [Pskphu&J  At 
the  same  time  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that 
the  Athenian  coturt  had  no  means  of  controlling  the 
parties  in  the  exereise  of  that  privilege  which  the 
law  gave  them,  or  that  it  was  the  common  practice 
for  the  parties  to  submit  widely  different  estimates 
to  the  dicasts,  and  leave  them  no  alternative  bat 
the  extreme  of  severity  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
extreme  of  mercy  on  the  other.  Many  passa^ges 
in  the  orators  are  opposed  to  such  a  view,  ind 
especially  the  words  of  Demosthenes,  c  Tloioer. 
737. 

The  course  of  proceeding  seems  to  have  been  as 
follows.  The  prosecutor  nsiodly  snpencribed  his 
indictment  with  the  highest  penalty  which  the  law 
or  the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit  of.  In  the 
course  of  the  trial  there  might  be  various  indiea- 
tions  on  the  part  of  the  dicasts  of  a  disposition  to 
fiivour  one  side  or  the  other.  They  often  exhibited 
their  feelings  by  vehement  gestures,  clamour.  In- 
terruption, and  questioning  of  the  parties.  It 
was  not  unusual  for  the  sprakers  to  make  allnstons 
to  the  punishment  before  the  first  verdict  had  been 
given.  (Aesch.  e.  Timarch.  12,  cb  Fais.  Leg.  48. 
ed.  Steph.  ;  Demosth.  e.  Mid,  523,  &  Bomd.  de 
dot.  1022,  1024,  e.  Spud.  1038,  c.  MaearL  10«0, 
c.  SbyA,  1128  ;  Platner,  Proe.  umi  Klag.  voL  i. 
p.  384.)  All  this  enabled  both  parties  to  feel  the 
pulse  of  the  court  before  the  time  had  arrived  for 
the  second  verdict.  If  the  prosecutor  saw  that  the 
dicasts  were  greatly  incensed  against  his  opponent, 
and  he  himself  was  not  mercifully  inclined,  he 
would  persist  in  asking  for  the  highest  penalty. 
If  he  was  himself  disposed  to  be  mereifuU  w 
thought  that  the  dicasts  were,  he  would  relax  in 
his  demand.  Similar  views  would  prevent  the  de- 
fendant from  asking  for  too  small  a  penalty,  or 
would  induce  him  to  effect  a  compromise  (if  pos- 
sible) with  his  opponent  We  may  reasonably 
suppose,  that  it  was  competent  for  the  prosecutor 
to  mitigate  his  demand  at  any  time  before  the 
magistrate  called  on  the  dicasts  to  divide  ;  but  not 
after,  without  the  consent  of  the  court  (Demosth. 
c.  NicostraL  1252,  1254,  c  7%eoeHn.  1843,  e. 
Xeacr.  1347.)  If  the  parties  were  endeavouring 
to  come  to  an  arrangement,  the  court  would  give 
them  a  reasonable  time  for  that  purpose  ;  and  then 
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,Jf  ranon  to  beliefe,  that  tlie  petitions  addreiMd 
bj  the  defendant  or  hii  frienda  to  the  prosecutor 
were  made  aloud  in  the  hearing  of  the  dicasts. 
As  to  the  suggested  explanation  of  ri/xw  Hy 
tUxfoa^^  see  P8sphu& 

We  cannot  doubt  that  in  case  of  heinous  of- 
fences, or  those  which  immediately  concerned  the 
atate,  the  court  would  not  permit  of  a  compromise 
between  the  opposing  parties ;  but  in  ordinary 
eases,  a  public  prosecutor  was  looked  on  by  the 
Athenians  much'  in  the  light  of  a  plaintifF,  es- 
pecially where  his  object  was  to  obtain  some 
penalty  given  by  the  law  to  an  informer.  When 
the  parties  could  not  come  to  terms,  the  dicasts, 
after  hearing  what  each  of  them  had  to  say,  di- 
vided on  their  respective  propoeitions,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  votes  determined  the  penalty.  (Platner, 
ProcMndKhg.  vol  I  pp.  198—202  ;  Meier,  AU, 
Proe,  pp.  178—182.) 

The  oouiae  thus  pursued  at  Athens  must  have 
led  to  injustice  occasionally,  but  was,  perhaps,  the 
only  course  that  could  be  adopted  with  so  laige  a 
nnmb«  of  judges.  Aristotle  tells  us,  that  Hippo- 
damus  of  Miletus  (who,  no  doubt,  perceived  the 
evils  of  this  system)  proposed  that  the  verdict 
should  not  be  given  by  ballot  (8ii  ffni^o^opUtt)^ 
but  that  each  judge  should  bring  in  a  tablet  widi 
a  spedal  statement  of  his  opinion ;  upon  which 
proposal  Aristotle  remarks,  ^t  its  effect  would  be 
to  make  each  judge  a  SioiniT^f :  that  it  was  an 
object  with  most  of  the  ancient  lawgiver^  that  the 
judges  should  not  confer  with  each  other  (icoiyo- 
XayArrai)^  and  then  he  comments  on  the  confusion 
that  wocdd  arise,  if  the  judge  were  allowed  to 
propose  a  penalty  different  from  that  submitted 
to  him  by  the  parties.    (Arist  Polit.  ii.  5.  §§  a, 

8,9.) 

As  a  general  rule,  only  one  penal^  could  be  im- 
posed by  the  court,  though  the  law  sometimes  gave 
more  than  onoi.  (Demoeth.  c  Lepi.  504,  e.  Nmer, 
1363.)  Sometimes  the  law  expressly  empowered 
the  jury  to  impose  an  additional  penalty  {wpotrrU 
mitam)  besides  the  ordinary  one.  Here  the  pro- 
position emanated  from  the  jury  themselves,  any 
one  of  whom  might  move  that  the  punishment  al- 
lowed by  the  law  should  be  awarded.  He  was 
said  rpo0Ti/A$<rtfcu,  and  the  whole  dicasts,  if  (upon 
a  division)  they  adopted  his  proposal,  were  said 
wpoartfi/ftf,  (Demosth.  c.  TYmoer.  733  ;  Meier, 
AU.  Proe.  pp.  183,  725.)  We  may  observe,  that 
the  preposition  irp6s  in  the  verb  wpoariiuat  does 
not  always  imply  that  a  aaotM^  penalty  is  imposed, 
but  is  sometimes  used  with  reference  to  other  mat- 
ters, as  in  Demosth.  e,  Arietop.  790. 

In  private  actions  the  course  of  proceeding  with 
respect  to  the  assessment  of  damages  was  much  the 
same  as  described  above.  In  some  cases,  where 
the  plaintifflB  demand  was  made  up  of  seveml 
charges,  or  arose  out  of  various  matters,  he  would 
give  in  his  bill  of  plaint  a  detailed  account,  specify- 
ing the  items,  &c.,  instead  of  including  them  in 
one  gross  estimate.  This  seems  to  have  been  con- 
sidered the  llurer  method,  and  may  be  compared 
to  our  Ml  of  partieuiars^  which  the  plaintiff  de- 
livers to  the  defendant  (Demotth.  e,  Apkob,  853.) 
The  liability  of  the  plaintiff  to  the  ^r««cXfa,  which 
was  calculated  upon  the  sum  demanded,  operated 
as  a  check  upon  exorbitant  demands,  in  addition 
to  that  which  we  have  already  noticed. 

The  irpoerifiriatt  rarely  occurred  in  private  ac- 
tions, except  in  those  where  the  wrongful  act  com- 
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plained  of  had  the  character  of  a  pnUie  offence,  as 
m  the  ilKfi  ^9v9opaprvptw.     [Marttria.] 

As  to  the  amount  of  revenue  derived  by  the 
Athenians  from  public  fines,  see  Bdckh,  PtiU. 
EooH.  o/Aiheiu^  p.  375,  &c.  2d  ed. 

As  to  TifMifM  m  Uie  sense  of  ike  raieaUe  wdm 
of  property  with  reiSerence  to  the  Athenian  pro- 
perty tax,  see  Eibphora.  [C  R.  K.] 

TIMOCRA'TIA.     [OLiOARr;HiA.J 

TINTINNA'BULUM  (iMiSwir),  a  belL  Bells 
were  used  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
particukrixe  here.  One  use,  however,  of  them, 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  watch  and  ward  in  the 
fortified  cities  of  Greece,  deserves  mention.  (Thu- 
cyd.  iv.  135  ;  Aristoph.  Ave$^  843,  1159  ;  Schol. 
M  loc)  A  guard  (jpvKaJ^  being  stationed  in  eveiy 
tower,  a  Ttp^ToXos  (see  pw  463,  a)  walked  to  and 
fro  on  the  portion  of  the  wall  between  two  towers. 
It  was  his  duty  to  cany  the  bell,  which  he  received 
from  the  guard  at  one  tower,  to  deliver  it  to  the 
guard  at  the  next  tower,  and  then  to  return*  so  that 
the  bell  by  passing  from  hand  to  hand  made  ihe 
circuit  of  the  city.  By  this  arrangement  it  was 
discovered  if  any  guard  was  absent  from  his  post* 
or  did  not  answer  to  the  bell  in  consequence  of 
being  asleep.  Hence  to  prove  or  trr  a  person  was 
called  4cw3«WCc«i'(Aeliaa,  H»  A.  xvl  25)  ;  to  per- 
form the  office  of  patrole  was  tcmimvo^opuv. 

The  forms  of  bells  were  various  in  proportion  to 
the  multiplicity  of  their  applications.  In  the  Mu- 
seum at  Naples  are  some  of  the  form  which  we 
call  bell-shaped  ;  others  are  more  like  a  Chinese 


gong.  The  bell,  fig.  1  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  is 
a  simple  disk  of  bell-metal ;  it  is  represented  in  a 
paintinff  as  hanging  from  the  branch  of  a  tree. 
(Bartoli,  8^,  Awt.  13.)  Figure  2  lepresenta  a  bell 
of  the  same  form,  but  with  a  circular  hole  in  the 
centre,  and  a  clapper  attached  to  it  by  a  chain. 
This  is  in  the  Museum  at  Naples,  as  well  as  the 
bell,  fig.  3,  which  in  form  is  exacthr  like  those  still 
eommonly  used  in  Italy  to  be  attached  to  the  necks 
of  sheep,  goats,  and  oxen.    Fig.  4  is  repnasnted 
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on  one  of  Sir  W.  Hamflton*!  vasei  (i.  48)  ai  car- 
ried bj  a  man  in  the  garb  of  Pan,  and  probably 
for  the  purpose  of  liutration.  (Theocrit  il  36 ; 
SchoL  Ml  be,)  Fig.  5  is  a  bell,  or  rather  a  collec- 
tion of  twelre  bells  suspended  in  a  frame,  which  is 
prescrred  in  the  Antiquariom  at  Munich.  This 
jingling  instrument,  as  well  as  that  represented  by 
fig.  6  (from  Bartoli,  Lne.  Sqp.  ii.  23),  may  hare 
been  used  at  sacrifices,  in  Bacchanalian  processions, 
or  for  lustration.  Fig.  7  is  a  fragment  of  ancient 
sculpture,  representing  the  manner  in  which  bells 
were  attached  to  the  collars  of  chariot-hones. 
(Ginsrot,  li£er  Wagen^  il  pi  67.)  [J.  Y.] 

TIRO  was  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  a 
newlv  enlisted  soldier,  as  opposed  to  tderoMut^  one 
who  had  had  experience  in  war.  (Caesar,  BdL  Oh, 
Ui.  28.)  The  mode  of  levying  troops  is  described 
under  Exkbcitus,  pp.  496,  499.  The  age  at 
which  the  liability  to  military  serrice  commenced 
was  17. 

From  their  first  enrolment  the  Roman  soldiers, 
when  not  actually  serving  against  an  enemy,  were 
perpetually  occupied  in  military  exercises.  They 
were  exercised  every  day  ( Veget  i.  1 ),  the  tirones 
twice,  in  the  moniing  and  afternoon,  and  the  vote- 
nmi  onoe.  The  exercises  included  not  only  the 
use  of  their  weapons  and  tactics  properly  so  called, 
but  also  whatever  could  tend  to  increase  their 
strength  and  activity,  and  especially  carrying  bur- 
thens and  enduring  toil.  Vegetius  (i.  9 — ^27)  enu- 
merates among  the  exercises  of  the  tirones  march- 
ing, running,  leaping,  swimming,  carrying  the 
shield,  fighting  at  a  post  [Palus],  thrusting  with 
the  sword  in  preference  to  striking,  using  their 
armour,  hurling  spean  and  javelins,  shooting  ar- 
rows, throwing  stones  and  leaden  bullets,  leaping 
on  and  off  their  horses,  carrying  weights,  fortifying 
the  camp,  and  forming  the  line  of  battle. 

Vegetius  also  gives  rules  for  choosing  tirones  ac- 
cording to  their  country,  their  being  rustics  or 
townsmen,  their  age,  stature,  personal  appearance, 
and  previous  occupation  (1 2---8).  But  these  rules 
refer  almost  exclusively  to  the  state  of  things  under 
the  emperors,  when  ihe  army  was  no  longer  re- 
cruited from  the  cititens  of  Rome,  but  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  provinces. 

At  this  period,  the  tiro,  when  approved  as  fit  for 
the  army,  was  branded  or  tatooed  in  the  hand  with 
a  mark  (gUgmaia  ;  ptmcta  tignorum  >,  which  Lipeius 
conjectures  to  have  been  the  name  of  the  emperor. 

The  state  of  a  tiro  was  called  Uroeimiun  ;  and  a 
soldier  who  had  attained  skill  in  his  profession  was 
then  said  iirocmimm  panen^  or  deponere,  (Justin, 
zii.  4,  ix.  1.) 

(Lipsius,  de  AtiUi,  Roman,  in  Oper,  vol.  iil 
ppwS2,83, 184, 198— 197.) 

In  civil  life  the  terms  Hro  and  tiroeimaim  wero 
applied  to  the  assumption  of  the  toga  virilia,  which 
was  called  ttroaMmm/ori  [TooaJ,  and  to  the  first 
appearance  of  an  orator  at  the  rostrum,  ItrDcnitaiiii 
ehquenliae  (Senec.  ProcmA.  2.);  and  we  even  have 
such  a  phrase  as  Hrocmittm  navi$  for  the  first  voyage 
of  a  ship.     (Plin.  H,  AT.  xxiv.  7.  s.  26.)      [P.  8.] 

TIROCI'NIUM.    [Tiro.] 

TITHENia)IA  fri0i|r(8ia),  a  fiestival  ode- 
bmted  at  Sparta  by  the  nurses  who- had  the  care 
of  the  male  children  of  the  dtiiens.  On  this  oc- 
casion the  nurses  frirtfaf)  carried  the  little  boys 
out  of  the  dty  to  the  temple  of  Artemis  sumamed 
Corythallia,  which  was  situated  on  the  bank  of 
the  stream  Tiassus  in  the  district  of  Cleta.    Hero 
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the  nones  ncrifioed  socking  pigi  on  bdodf  of  At 
children,  and  then  had  a  feast,  probably  of  the  meat 
of  the  victims,  with  which  they  ate  bread  baked 
in  an  oven  (twvtrta  6^ovs^  Athen.  It.  p.  1 39 ; 
oompw  Plot  Sympat,  iii  9,  (^ueal.  Or.  vii.  pi  2n« 
Wyttenb. ;  Hesych.  t.  o.  K0fni6aXXSarpmL)   (L.  &] 
TITIES  or  TITIENSES.    [Patricil] 
TITII  SODA'LES,  a  sodalitas  or  coUege  of 
priests  at  Rome,  who  represented  the  second  tribe 
of  the  Romans,  or  the  Tities,  that  is,  the  Sabinea, 
who  afta  their  union  with  the  Ramnes  or  Latins 
continued  to  perform  their  own  andent  SabiBe 
sacra.   To  supointend  and  preserve  theec^  T.  T^ttias 
is  said  to  have  instituted  the  Titii  sodalea.  (Tadt 
AmiaL  i.  54.)    In  another  passage  (HttL  iL  95) 
Tacitus  describes  this  saoerdotium  in  a  aonewliat 
different  manner,  inaimuch  as  he  says  thai  H  was 
instituted  by  Romulus  in  honour  of  king  Tatias, 
who  after  hu  death  was  worshipped  aa  a  god.   Bat 
this  account  seems  only  to  mean  that  RomnlRa  after 
the  death  of  Tatins  sanctioned  the  institution  of 
his  late  colleague  and  made  the  worship  of  Tatins 
a  part  of  the  Sabine  sacra.    From  Varro  (de  tJtmg, 
Lot,  T.  85,  ed.  MUUer),  who  derivea  the  nrnnr 
Sodales  Titii  from  Titiae  aves,  which  woe  observed 
by  these  priests  in  certain  auguries,  it  ^jpeon  that 
these  priests  also  preserved  the  ancient  Sabine  au- 
guries distinct  firom  those  of  the  other  tribes.  Dor- 
mg  the  time  of  the  ropnblic  the  Titii  sodales  ars 
no  longer  mentioned,  as  the  wonhips  of  the  three 
tribes  became  gradmilly  united  into  one  *^«"**y^** 
religion.  (AmbrQsch,5l£iMfiea  «.  AndenL  ^  192, Ac) 
Under  the  empire  we  again  meet  with  a  college  of 
priests  bearing  the  name  of  Sodales  Titii  or  Titienses, 
or  Soeerdotes  Titiales  FUviales ;  but  they  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  sacra  of  the  andent  tribe  of 
the  Tities,  but  were  priests  instituted  to  eondact 
the  wonhip  of  an  emperor,  like  the  AugnstalesL 
(Giuter,  Inter^  xix.  4,  eodv.  9,  ecczcvi.  1 ;  In- 
script  ra.  Murat.  299. 5:   eomp.  Loean.  Pkan.  L 

602.)      [AUOV8TALR8.]  (L.  &] 

TOCOS  (r^Kos).     [Frnub.] 

TOCULLIONES.    [Frnus.] 

TOGA  (r^civot),  a  gown,  the  name  of  the 
prindpal  outer  garment  worn  by  the  Romans,  is 
derived  by  Varro  firom  topers,  because  it  covered 
the  whole  body  (v.  144,  ed.  MOUer).  GeDius 
(vii.  12)  states  that  at  fint  it  was  won  alone, 
without  the  tunic.  [Tunica.]  Whatever  nay 
have  been  the  first  origin  of  this  dreas,  whidi  aone 
refer  to  the  Lydians,  it  seems  to  have  been  r»> 
ceived  by  the  Romans  from  the  Etrascanii  far  it  is 
seen  on  Etruscan  woriu  of  art  as  the  only  eoTSriqg 
of  the  body,  and  the  toga  pnxejtain  is  expressly 
said  to  have  been  derived  firam  the  Etraaeaas. 
(Liv.  i  8  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  48.  a.  74  ;  MttBer, 
JSIfmdbv,  vol  i  p.  262.) 

The  toga  was  the  peculiar  distinction  of  ^  Ro- 
mans, who  were  thence  called  loootf  or  gmt  iogahk 
(Virg.  Am,  I  282  ;  MartiaL  nv.  134.)  It  was 
originally  worn  only  in  Rome  itself  and  the  ose  of 
it  was  fwbidden  alike  to  exiles  and  to  §ottagu&n, 
(Plin.  EpiaL  iv.  1 1  ;  Suet  CUmd.  1 5.)  OndoaUy, 
however,  it  went  out  of  common  oae,  and  waa  sop- 
phmted  by  the  Pallioh  and  laoema,  or  elae  it  was 
wom  in  public  under  the  httema.  (Suet  Ai^.  40.) 
[Lacrrna.]  But  it  was  still  used  by  the  oppif 
classes,  whe  regarded  it  as  an  honoonble  distino- 
tion  (Cic  PkU^,  ii.  80),  in  the  eonrts  of  justice, 
by  dients  when  they  reomved  the  Siortiila 
(MartiaL  ziv.  125),  and  in  the  theatre  or  at  the 


gimria,  Kt  lout  i^en  Ihs  amp 
(BneL  CI[Wd.  G  ;  Lvnprid.  Commod.  16.)  Uodcir 
Aleiudct  ScTenu  gnnU  U  the  enpCRB'i  table 
wen  expected  to  appeal  in  tb«  toga.    (I^mprid. 

The  Conn  af  the  loga,  and  tlie  muinec  of  wear- 
ing it,  are  matter*  vbicb  an  much  diapuled,  ai 
■lunl  irhicb  indeed  it  leemi  abnMt  impouib: 


vilhoi 


ininly. 


The  Ibnn  wai,  undoubledl;,  in  •Dmc  irnK  roaid 
(Quinlil.  iL3.|137i  Iiid.  OHg.  x\x.  24).  mi- 
drcmtar  accocdins  to  Dionjtiua  (iiL  61),  who  odli 
it  TfpiffJAAur  '^fxutiKXiar,  Tt  aeemt,  howcTeri 
impowble,  fnm  the  waj  in  which  it  was  worn, 
that  it  coiild  hare  been  alwa^B  a  Kmidrde.  Soch 
may  perhapi  have  been  iti  foim  h  worn  id  the 
moit  ancient  timet,  when  it  had  no  gntit  lulneia  ; 
bat  to  account  for  the  numeroat  Toldi  in  which  it 
wat  afterward)  worn,  we  moit  luppoae  it  to  hare 
had  a  greater  breadth  in  proportion  to  ita  length, 
that  a,  to  hare  been  a  imajler  tegment  than 
temiciiile.  Prohablf  the  liie  of  the  aegment  whic 
the  toga  tanned  (on  which  iU  fulneu  depended) 
waa  determined  by  the  fiuhion  of  the  time  or  the 
taite  of  the  weanr.  Thii  appean  to  be  the  true 
cxi^iuialion  of  Qulntilian't  wordi  (iL  3.  g  139), 
"  Ipaam  togam  rettuidam,  it  i^  caciam  relim," 
which  conld  hare  no  m«uiing  if  nothing  more  were 
reqniied  than  to  aire  the  garment  the  Tery  limple 
form  of  a  limicircle.  The  only  other  point  to  \e 
noticed  nipecting  the  form  of  the  toga,  ii  the 
quNtitin  whether,  when  it  came  to  be  worn  in 
n^iiny  complicated  fbldi,  the  art  of  the  tailor  may 
not  hsTc  been  emplojed  to  keep  theu  foldi  in 
their  poaition.  Thii  queation,  howeTer,  belong! 
man  properlr  lo  the  mode  of  wearing  the  toga. 

On  tbia  lubject  aor  principal  information  ii  de- 
riTcd  ft™  Quinlilian  (li.  3.  85  137,  Ac.)  and  Ter- 
tullian  ifU  PaOio),  wboH  itatemenU,  however,  refer 
to  the  later  and  moro  eoniptiaited  mode  of  wearing 
the  fiarment,  and  from  Hatnet  in  Roman  cMtame. 

IVequent  reference  i>  made  to  the  ^inu  of  the 
toga.  Thi»  WB«  a  portion  of  the  garment,  which 
bung  down  in  (rent  of  the  bodj,  like  a  iling  ;  it 
will  be  more  fully  explained  presently. 

We  ranrt  make  a  clear  diitinction  between  the 
more  ancient  and  limplcr  mode  of  wearing  the 
Inga,  and  the  fUll  form,  with  many  complicated 
foldi,  in  which  it  wai  worn  at  a  later  period. 

Quintiliaa  (li.  3.  S  137)  lay*  that  the  andenu 
had  no  tinnt,  and  that  afterward)  the  eimuea  wen 
very  ihorL  The  paoage  in  Liry  (iii,  IS,  tin  ar 
luffa  fiuio,  ittrmn  m%  ^iua)  aeemi  to  refer 
not  to  Ma  linnt,  tedmially  k  called,  but  a  lima 
which  F^iui  made  at  tbe  moment  by  gathering 
Dp  Bome  part  of  bia  toga. 

The  ancient  mode  of  wearing  the  toga  ii  ihown 
In  tbe  following  cat,  which  ii  taken  from  the 
Ai^/Mitnin,,  p],  in  (Becker,  6'a^  ToL  iL  p.  33), 
and  repretcnu  a  ilatue  at  Drisiden. 

Lei  the  toga,  which  in  Ihia  cue  wat  probably 
not  br  freni  an  exact  Hmicirde,  be  held  behind 
tbe  Rgure,  with  the  curved  edge  downwardi.  Firat, 
one  cwner  it  thrown  over  tbe  left  ehonlder  )  then 
the  other  part  of  the  garment  ii  phued  on  the  right 
■houlder,  tliui  entirelf  covering  the  back  and  the 
right  iide  up  ta  the  neck.  It  ii  Ihon  puied  aver 
Itae  front  of  the  body,  leaving  very  little  of  the  cheat 
.  uncovered,  and  reaching  downwntda  nearly  to  the 
Irti  (in  the  figure,  quite  to  one  of  them).  The 
■  lemabiing  cud.  nr  cnmer,  ii  then  thrown  tnck  over 


the  left  (hoalder,  in  mch  a  i 
greater  [art  ot  the  arm.  By  thi*  ar 
right  arm  ii  corered  by  the  garment, 
noticed  by  Quititilian  (g  I3S)  ;  but  it 
lionally  nleaied  by  throwing  the  Icga  oif  the  right 
ihouider,  and  leaving  it  to  be  lupported  on  the  left 
alan&  Thii  ananEemcnl  ii  leen  In  many  ancient 
italuei  j  an  example  ia  ahown  in  the  following  cut, 
which  rejHeienti  Uie  eetebiBled  ilatue  of  Anlui  Me- 
tellni  (commonly  called  the  Etnucan  oialar)  in  the 
Florence  Gallery.  (HUllei,  Dmlm^ltr,  vol.  i.  pi. 
IviiL  No.  289.)    Tbe  portion  oF  tbe  u«a  which,  in 


T.  41)  rfV  il 


tbe  fintfignn,  hnga  down  from  the  clwit,  if  it  be  a 
•MM,  ia  certainly  of  the  kind  docribed  by  Qoin- 
tillan  H  per^Kna  ftrseii. 

The  next  cut  represent*  the  later  nude  of  wi 

g  the  toga,  and  >■  taken  fi 

the  Muteo  BeHtmieo  (vol.  vi. 
found  at  Hercolaneom. 

Bj|  tauparing  thia  and  other  iMMai  with  tka 
description  of  Quinlilian,  we  may  conchtdo  tliattka 
mode  of  wearing  the  togia  ws*  tometbing  like  tbB 
following  •,'^ 

Pint,  ai  above  remarked,  the  form  in  tbia  CMr 

la  a  segment  leas  than  n  semicirole.     Aj  befcn, 

the  enrved  tide  was  the  lowe^  and  do*  mA  of  iha 


ri^t  •boulder,  T 


mnaeat  mt  Ibmwn  ortr  tbe  left  ilioolder,  uid 
Mng  dawD  is  front,  but  mucb  lower  tban  in  tbe 
bmicr  csM.  Tbii  Mmni  to  Iw  tba  put  wbich 
QnintiHwi  (§  1S9)  nyi  ibonld  nwh  down  helf- 
w>f  betvesn  the  knee  and  Ihe  ankle.  In  our 
fignie  it  reuliei  to  the  feet,  ud  in  Knne  itatnei  it 
i>  CTSn  Men  lying  on  the  noand.  The  garment 
«u  thsi  placed  over  the  Wk,  ai  in  the  older 
f  irearins  it,  but,  inttead  of  «i>ering  ibe 
bonlder,  it  wa*  farongbt  round  mJer  the 
It  of  the  bodj.  Thif  li  the 
moit  difflcnlt  part  of  tbe  dren  to  eiplain.  " 
tilian  wji  (j  UO):— "Sinoi  de 
aliqmuita  n]|nt  inuun  taaaa  fiierit,  nnnqnam  nne 
lit  inferior.  Ille,  qui  lub  bnmero  dertro  ad  linis- 
Inun  oblique  dncitnr  Telnl  belteue,  nee  itiangulet 
nee  Snu."  Becker*!  explanation  of  thii  matter 
■eeini  perfectly  latU&etory.  He  mppoiei  that  tbe 
tofia,  when  carried  nndw  tbe  right  am,  WM  tben 
folded  into  two  parti ;  one  od^  (namely,  the 
lower  or  round  edge)  ¥ni  tben  brought  almoet  deee 
ander  tba  aim,  and  diswn,  but  not  lightly,  acnm 
Ibe  chen  to  tb*  left  iboulder,  forming  the  trial 
iaUaa  of  QoIntitiBn,  while  the  other  pin  wai  al- 
lowed to  ml  graeeflilly  over  tlio  lower  part  of  the 
body,  fennisft  the  nuu,  end  then  the  remaining  end 
of  tOB  garment  wu  thrown  over  the  left  ihoillder, 
and  hui^  down  nearly  ■■  law  a>  the  other  end, 
whieb  waa  fint  put  on.  It  i*  tn  tbii  part  that 
Quintilian  leemi  to  nfer  when  he  laji  (f  1  iO)  :  — 
"  Pan  tegae,  quae  poitea  imponitnr,  ut  inferior : 
nam  Ha  et  aedet  mdins,  et  continetur  ; "  bnt  the 
true  application  of  theee  wordi  ii  very  doubtful. 
By  the  bottom  of  the  toga  (inun  togaat)  in  the 
above  qootstion,  be  Menu  to  mean  the  end  of  the 
toga  Snt  pnl  on.  The  part  lait  thrown  otct  the 
left  ■faonlder,  aa  well  lu  tbe  end  fint  put  on,  co- 
Tered  the  aim,  ai  in  the  older  mode  of  wearing  the 
pum<Bt.  The  outar  edge  (ettmu  ora)  of  thii 
[STt  ought  not,  nya  Qnintilian  {%  140),  to  be 
thrown  back.  Headdt  (|H1),  "  Super  quod  (i.  t, 
■iniatnun  bnehinm}  on  ex  toga  duplex  aeqnalitcr 
•adtet,"  by  which  he  probably  meani  tbat  the  edn 
of  tbii  portioD  ehonld  ooipcide  with  the  edge  of  the 
end  wbich  waa  Srat  thrown  dtct  the  left  aboulder, 
and  which  ia  of  anna  corered  fa*  tbia  portion  of 
tbegument.  He  nya  (g  Ul)  that  tbe  ahoaldfr 
ai  the  wbole  of  the  tbnat  ought  not  to  be  co- 
wed, otlkarwiie  the  drew  will  baome  namw  and 


TOO  A. 
that  dignity  whiob  conaiati  in  width  ofcduM  will  be 
loet.    Thie  direction  appean  to  mean  that  tbe  pat 
brought  acroei  the  cheat  (t«to  in&ein}  abonld  dm 
be  dnwn  too  tight. 

Taewla  or  hallE  are  aeen  attached  to  the  eodt  ij 
lerred  to  ke^  it  ia  ila 
t,  or  may  have  bHn  mody 

There  if  one  point  wbicb  itill  remaint  to  be  ex- 
plained. In  the  figun  a  maea  of  (old*  it  aeai  hi 
the  middle  of  the  put  of  tbe  toga  dnwn  oeios  the 
ebeirt  (nU  iallau\  Tbia  ia  the  ■«&>  mentioned 
by  Teltullian  (_de  Pallio,  S\  and  Deed  by  Peniai 
fit  the  tOA  itaelf  {Sat  T.  S3).  It  waa  either  i 
portion  of  tbe  iaUau  iUdC,  Ibimed  by  allawing  lUi 
part  of  the  garment  to  hang  looee  (whkk  pBtefa 
It  mnit  hate  done,  aa  it  it  Ihe  cnrred,  and  tbse- 
fon  longer  edge  that  it  Ihna  drawn  acraa  tbe  chat), 
and  then  gathering  it  up  in  foldi  and  tucking  tbw 
foldi  in,  oa  in  the  figure,  or  elae  the  fblda  which 
Gompoeed  it  wen  diawn  oat  from  the  eaii^  aad 
dthra-  bj  thenuetrei,  or  with  the  looie  folda  of  the 
daUtat,  formed  the  niiie.  It  aeema  to  haTs  ben 
Kcured  by  paaaiug  the  end  of  it  under  the  girdle 
of  the  tunic  ;  and  perhape  thii  i«  what  Qointiliaa 
meana  )>j  tbe  wcrda  (§  UO),  "  Subdncenda  etias 
pan  eliqna  tunicae,  ne  ad  lacectuni  inactn  redeaL" 

The  hack  of  the  figure,  which  i>  not  eeeo  in  oar 
engraring^  waa  aimply  corend  with  the  part  td 
tba  garment  which  waa  drawn  acnaa  it,  and  whidi. 
m  the  ancient  mode  of  weaiinr  it,  reached  daws  to 
Iheheali.  (QuintiL  g  US).  Qnintiliaa  alatei  bow 
low  it  waa  worn  in  hia  time,  but  the  ""■""g  ol 
hie  worda  ia  rery  obacure  (S  139:  "  pan  ejoa 
prior  mediia  cruribui  opliine  terminator,  pcateiiu 
mdem  portione  oltiui  qua  dnctuia."  See  abon). 

A  gaimrait  of  the  m^iDted  ah^ie  of  the  togi. 
put  on  accordioB  to  the  aboTe  deacripticai,  hai 
been  found  by  the  writer  of  thia  article  to  preaojt 
an  appeaiance  exactly  tike  that  of  the  toga  aa  ten 
on  ttatuei,  and  Becker  itatei  that  ha  hat  made  ainu- 
lar  eiperiment*  with  equally  tatitfiutoij  reaalti. 

Tcrtalliau  (di  Pallia,  5)  eonnatu  the  iim|dicilj 
of  the  Pallium  with  the  complication  of  tbe  toga, 
and  hia  lemarka  apply  Tery  well  to  the  abore  de- 
atription.  Tt  ^pean  by  lua  account  that  the  fbldt 
of  UiB  uaio  were  ananged  belan  the  dieai  waa 
put  on,  and  fixed  m  their  placet  by  pina  or  hoab ; 
bnt  geneially  tpeaking  it  doe*  not  teem  that  the 
toga  wai  held  on  by  any  bitening:  indeed  tbe 
contrary  may  be  inferred  fruii  QumtilianTt  diiee- 
to  an  orator  for  the  management  of  Ut  toga 


while  aoeaking  (SgUt— US). 

Another  mode  of  wearing  the  hwa  waa  tba 
diacfiu  OoAiaaa.  It  cuniittea  in  fbimmg  a  [Mrt  (/ 
the  toga  itaelf  into  a  girdle,  by  drawing  it*  aotct 
edge  round  the  body  and  tying  it  in  a  knot  in 
frcot,  and  at  the  ame  time  corering  the  bead  with 
another  portion  of  tbe  garment.  It  waa  vocn  by 
penona  offering  <acri£cea  (Lit.  v.  46  ;  Lscan.  i. 
£96),  by  the  eonml  when  he  dedared  war  (Tirg. 
^ea,  viL  613),  and  by  deroled  penoat,  aa  in  £ 
caae  of  Decin*.  (IdT.  t.  46.)  Ita  origin  wai 
Etnu[an,aaitt  nameimpliei(SsTiDtM  riirnl,c; 
MUller,  £tniifcr,  yalif.  266;  Tbiendt  m  Ammd. 
^ood.  An>iir.Tol.ip.29,quotsd  by  MUller,  j4«ML 
oii  Arttaa,  n.  22fi).  Vettut  (tc)  ^eakt  of  an  army 
about  to  fight  brin^  girl  with  die  dnetaa  Okbats. 
Penont  wearing  thia  dreaa  were  BidlobtfraiwA 
(or  ■wHiA')  «K<a  (or  rita)  OiUio. 

Tba  coloni'  of  die  toga  won  by  bm  (ftft 
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virOia)  was  generally  white,  that  if,  the  natnzal 
colour  of  white  wool.  Hence  it  was  called  pura  or 
ve$iim«Hhim  purum,  in  opposition  to  the  praetetta 
menUoned  helow.  A  brighter  white  was  given 
to  the  toga  of  candidates  for  offices  (ficmdvkai  from 
their  to^a  Candida)  by  mbbing  it  with  chalk. 
There  is  an  allosion  to  this  custom  in  the  phrase 
eretata  ombiHo,  (Pen.  r.  177.)  White  tons  are 
often  mentioned  as  worn  at  festivals,  which  does 
not  imply  that  they  were  not  worn  commonly,  but 
that  new  or  fresh -cleaned  togas  were  first  put  on 
at  festivals.  (See  Lipsius,  El«i.  i.  13,  in  Qpsr.  vol. 
I  pp.  256,  257.)  The  toga  was  kept  white  and 
dean  by  the  fbller  [Fvllo],  W.hen  this  was 
neglected,  the  toga  was  called  tonHdOf  and  those 
who  wore  such  garments  tordidoH,  This  dress 
(with  disarranged  hair  and  other  marks  of  dis- 
order about  the  person),  was  worn  by  accused  per- 
sons, as  in  the  case  of  Cicera.  (Plut  do,  30,  31  ; 
Dion  Cass,  xzxviii  16  ;  Liv.  vi.  20.)  The  toga 
puUa^  which  was  of  the  natural  colour  of  black 
wool,  was  worn  in  private  mourning,  and  some- 
times also  by  artificers  and  others  of  the  lower 
orders.  (See  the  passages  in  Forcellini,  t.  m.  PuUut^ 
PuUahuJ)  The  togaputa^  which  was  ornamented 
with  Phrygian  embroidery,  was  worn  by  generals 
in  triumphs  [Triumph  us],  and  under  Uie  em- 
perors by  the  consuls,  and  by  the  praetors  when 
they  celebrated  the  games.  It  was  also  called 
CapiMnta,  (Lamprid.  Alex,  Sever,  c.  40.)  The 
toga  palmata  was  a  kind  of  toga  picta.  The 
toga  praetexta  had  a  broad  purple  border.  It  was 
worn  with  the  Bulla,  by  children  of  both  sexes. 
It  was  also  worn  by  magistrates,  both  those  of 
Rome,  and  those  of  the  colonies  and  raunicipia,  by 
the  sacerdotes,  and  by  persons  engaged  in  sacred 
rites  or  paying  vows.  (Liv.  zxxiv.  7 ;  Festus,  t.  v, 
Praeteaeta  ptdla,)  Among  those  who  possessed  the 
/u8  togas  praeiextae  haUndaey  the  following  may 
be  more  particularly  mentioned :  the  dictator,  the 
consuls,  the  praetors  (who  laid  aside  the  praetexta 
when  about  to  condemn  a  Roman  citizen  to  death), 
the  augurs  (who,  however,  are  supposed  by  some 
to  have  worn  the  trabea),  the  decemviri  sacris 
fiu:iundis  [DscxMrzRi],  the  aediles,  the  triumviri 
cpulones,  the  senators  on  festival  days  (Cic  PkU, 
VL  43),  the  magistri  collegii,  and  the  magistri 
vieorum  when  celebrating  games.  [Maoistbr.] 
In  the  case  of  the  tribuni  plebis,  censors,  and 
quaestors  there  is  some  doubt  upon  the  subject 
The  praeteocta  puUa  might  only  be  worn  at  the 
celebration  of  a  funeral  (Festus.  L  e.) 

The  toga  praetexta,  as  has  been  above  remarked, 
is  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  Etruscans. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  fint  adopted,  with  the  latus 
clavus  [CLAVU9  Latus],  by  Tullus  Hostilius  as 
the  royal  robe,  whence  its  use  by  the  magistrates 
in  the  republic.  (Plin.  H.  M  ix.  39.  s.  63.)  Ac- 
cording to  Macrobius  {Sat,  i.  6)  the  toga  intro- 
duced by  Hostilius  was  not  only  praetegtOf  but  also 
pida,  Pliny  states  (//.  N,  viii.  48.  s.  74)  that  the 
toga  rtgia  mdtdata  (that  is,  apparently,  embroi- 
dered with  waving  lines  or  bands)  which  had  been 
worn  by  Servius  Tullhis  was  preserved  in  ^e  tem- 
ple of  Fortune.  The  toga  praetexta  and  the  bulla 
aurea  were  fint  given  to  boys  in  the  case  of  the 
son  of  Tarqninius  Priscus,  who  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, in  the  Sabine  war,  slew  an  enemy  with  his 
ewn  hand.  (Macrob.  A  0.,  where  other  particulars 
respectmg  the  use  of  the  toga  praetexta  may  be 
foiuid.)    Respecting  the  leaving  off  of  the  toga 
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praetexta  and  the  assumption  of  the  toga  virilis,  see 
Impubbs,  Bulla,  Clavus  Latus.  The  occasion 
was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings  by  the  friends 
of  the  youth,  who  attended  him  in  a  solemn  pro« 
cession  to  the  Forum  and  CapitoL  (Yaler.  Max.  v. 
4.  §  4.)  This  assumption  of  the  toga  virilis  was 
called  tirocinium  fari^  as  being  the  young  man*s 
introduction  to  public  life,  and  the  solemnities  at- 
tending it  are  called  by  Pliny  (Episi.  i.  9)  offidum 
togae  viriliSy  and  by  Tertullian  {de  Iddol.  c  16) 
eolenmitaieB  togae.  The  public  ceremoni^  con- 
nected with  the  assumption  of  the  toga  virilis  by 
the  sons  of  the  emperors,  are  referred  to  by  Sue- 
tonius (OcL  26,  nb.  54,  Calig.  16,  iVsr.  7).  The 
toga  virilis  is  caUed  2i60ni  by  Ovid  (Fasti,  iil  771). 
Qirls  wore  the  praetexta  till  their  mairiaffe. 

The  trabea  was  a  toga  ornamented  with  purple 
horixontal  stripes.  Servius  {ad  Aen,  vii.  612)  men- 
tions three  kinds  of  trabea ;  one  wholly  of  purple, 
which  was  sacred  to  the  gods,  another  of  purple 
and  white,  and  another  of  purple  and  saflfion,  which 
belonged  to  augurs.  The  pn^e  and  white  tiabea 
was  a  royal  robe,  and  is  assigned  to  the  Latin  and 
early  Rconan  kings,  especially  to  Romulus.  (Plin. 
^.  A^.  viiL  49,  ix.  39  ;  Viig.  Aen,  vii.  187,  xi.  334; 
Ovid.  FasL  iL  504.)  It  was  vrom  by  the  consuls 
in  public  solemnities,  such  as  opening  the  temple 
of  Janus.  (Virg.  Aen,  viL  612;  Claudian.  m  Aai/Sn. 
L  249.)  The  equites  wore  it  at  the  irameveetio  and 
in  other  public  solemnities.  (Yaler.  Max.  it  2  ; 
Tacit  Ann,  iii.  2.)  Hence  the  trabea  is  mentioned 
as  the  badge  of  the  equestrian  order.  Lastly,  the 
toga  worn  by  the  Roman  emperors  was  wholly  of 
purple.  It  appears  to  have  been  fint  assumed  by 
Jubus  Caesar.   (Cic  Philip.  ]L  U,) 

The  material  of  which  the  toga  was  commonly 
made  was  wool.  It  was  sometimes  thick  and 
sometimes  thin.  The  former  was  the  t'jga  denea^ 
pinguis,  or  hirlti.  (Suet  Aug,  32;  QnintiL  xii.  10.) 
A  new  toga,  with  the  nap  neither  worn  off  nor  cut 
close,  was  called  pemi,  to  which  is  opposed  the  trita 
or  rasa,  which  was  used  as  a  summer  dress.  (Mar- 
tial, ii.  85.)  On  the  use  of  silk  for  togas  see 
Sbricum. 

It  only  remains  to  speak  of  the  general  use  of 
the  toffa.  It  was  originally  worn  by  both  sexes  ; 
but  when  the  stola  came  to  be  worn  by  matrons, 
the  toga  was  only  worn  by  the  meretrices  and  by 
women  who  had  been  divorced  on  account  of  adul- 
tery. [Stola.]  Before  the  use  of  the  toga  be- 
came almost  restricted  to  the  upper  classes,  their 
toga  was  only  distinguished  from  that  of  the  lower 
classes  by  being  fuller  and  more  expensive.  In 
war  it  was  hud  aside  and  replaced  by  the  Palu- 
DAMBNTUM  and  Saouh.  Hence  togatus  is  op- 
posed to  ntiles.  The  toga  was,  however,  sometimes 
used  by  soldiers,  but  not  in  battle,  nor  as  their 
ordinary  dress  ;  but  rather  as  a  dosik  or  blanket 
It  was  chiefly  worn  in  Rome,  and  hence  togatus  is 
opposed  to  rusticus.  The  toga  was  often  used  as  a 
covering  in  sleeping  ;  and  lastly,  as  a  shroud  for 
the  corpse. 

(BedEer,  CfaUuSy  vol.  ii.  pp.  78 — 88 ;  Ferrarius,  de 
Re  Vestiaria;  Rubenius,  de  Re  VetL).    [P.  S.] 

TONSOR.    [Barba.] 

TOPI  A'RIU  S.    [HoRTUft  j 

TORA'LIA.    [Torus.] 

TO'RCULUM  or  TOllCULAR  (AijkiJs),  a 
press  for  making  wine  and  oil.  When  the  grapes 
were  ripe  (ffra^vX^),  the  bunches  were  nthercid, 
any  which  remained  unripe  (0/i^)  or  had  beeosM 
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irj  i>t  rotto)  vera  cueMlj  nniond  (Geopcm. 
11)  [Foam],  mail  Chs  rat  csnied  (nmitheTi 
yard  in  dnp  bukeli  (gtuJi,  Virg.  Otoiy.  iL  Sil : 
roMpoi,  Has.  SmO.  296  ;  ifi^X"',  Loi^tu,  " 
Kit^iraL,  OtopoH.  {.  0.)  to  bs  pound  into  «  ih 
nX.  Id  thit  tliey  vsre  immediately  tioddui  by 
men,  wfao  had  tha  lower  part  of  their  bodiei  naked 
(Virg.  Oaor^.  ii.  7),  eitept  thai  they  wore  drawen 
[SuBLiQACULUif].  Al  Icul  two  penou  nmallr 
tmd  the  grapea  together.  To  **  tread  the  wine- 
preB  ilone "  indicated  deiohilion  and  diitreu. 
(Il  liiii.  3.)  The  Egyptian  paiatingi  (WilkiuKm, 
Jlf(M.«iJCtiri.  vol.  ii.  pp.153-— l£7)eihjbit  41  many 
ai  iGTen  tnading  in  the  uine  Tit,  and  lupporting 
themielTei  hj  taking  hold  of  ropoa  or  polea  placed 
above  their  hwdi.  From  the  tiia  of  the  Oreek 
and  RoDiati  TSta  there  tan  be  no  doabt  that  the 
company  of  tresden  «u  often  idll  cnore  nnmenni*. 
To  prsTent  wnfugioa  and  to  animate  them  in  iheic 
labour  they  moied  in  time  or  danoed,  a*  i*  Men  in 
th*  ancient  imxaici  of  the  chnich  of  St.  Conitantia 
at  Rome,  aoD:telimee  alio  leajiing  upon  one  another. 
Tile  preceding  circumitancee  are  illuitnled  in  ^e 
follDwing  voodcnt,  taken  from  a  haa-reliel  (Mat. 
MiMh.  iii.  tab.  tS.)  An  antefiia  in  the  Btitith 
Mofonm  (Combe,  ^«.  T^m-ooUai,  No.G9}  the 
a  penon  by  the  aide  of  the  rat  parfonning  during 
thu  act  on  the  moM/hm  and  ttMoa  pant,  for  the 
porpote  of  uding  and  tqnlating  'in  moreme! 


Ihote  in  iL  Beaidea  thit  ingtmmental  muiic  they 
were  cheered  with  a  tong,  railed  iiiXm  *iriMi»u» 
(Athen.T.p.  199,a.)orO/uroi /TiAV»i.ipecim(Di 
of  which  may  be  aeon  in  Anacreon  (Orf.  iriL  1  and 
IiLiandBninck,.^iu^ii.239.  See Jacobi, oJ ioe./ 
compace  TheocriL  vil  25).  After  the  grspei  had 
been  trodden  miGdenlly,  tbey  were  anbjected  to 
the  more  powerfol  pKMure  of  a  thick  and  hcair 
beam  [Fbrlum]  br  the  pturpoae  of  abiding  aU 
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Virg.  Otorg,  ii 

L  30.  9.)  Initead  of  B  beam  acted  on  by  wedgea, 
a  preu  with  a  icrew  [CocaLiA]  wu  lometima 
■ued  for  the  ume  pncpoaa.  (Vitmr.  n.  6;  Plin. 
H.  A'.  iTiii.  31.  a.  74.)  A  itniner  or  colander 
[CoLUji]  wBi  employed  to  clear  the  moat  bam 
aolid  parliclee,  ai  it  flowed  from  the  rat. 

The  preceding  wndcDt  ihowi  the  aperturea  at 
the  twttom  of  the  vat,  by  which  the  mmt  (euidm, 
YAtunoi)  waa  diachai:ged,  and  the  method  of  re- 
ceiring  it,  ^en  the  rat  waa  imall,  in  wide-mouthed 
jsn,  which  when  foil  werl^  ouiied  away  to  be  emp- 
Hed  into  caak*  {duUa,  ciSsl,  Longui,  ii.  1,  2). 
i.D(u,iviL]    When  the  Ttnejard   waa  eitenaire 
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large  in  proportioa,  the  rnnat  towd 
into  anoiner  nt  of  correaponding  use,  wbkb  ne 
(unk  below  the  lerel  of  the  gronnd,  and  thtnfat 
called  ^oMnor(MaA,iiLl;  Owptm, -n-l.  \\\ 
in  Latin£iaH.{Orid.F%H(.T.SSS;  Plin-Aolii. 
20)  Colnm.  dt  Ri  RuiL  al  le.) 

Fnm  Xnrit  Bacihua  waa  called  L^um  (A*. 
■nuDt).  Thefeatiral  of  theZtmoi  wM  odebouad 
on  the  apot  where  the  fint  Attic  wiue-prae  wu 
■tid  to  UTe  been  eoutncted.     [DioirratA-J 

Olirea  aa  well  ai  giapea  were  anbjeeted  ta  the 
prtimnL  for  the  uke  of  their  oil     [OLkA,  p.  S2t) 

The  bnilding  erected  to  contain  all  1^  nadi 
and  other  implemenla  {lomila  eon,  Varro,  <it  A 
RmiL  iiL  2)  for  obtaining  tioth  wioe  and  ofl  waa 
called  Knmitritm  (Cato,  dt  Bt  RwL  12,  13,  18; 
Cold*  R*  Rmt  lii.  18)  and  A.qriw  (Gayoa.  ii. 
1).  It  wu  litnaled  near  tiui  kitchen  and  the 
wine-cellar.     (Vitrn..  Ti  6.)  f  J.  T.] 

TOHEUTICE.     [CiKtATUii.] 

TORMENTUM  (iiprHifii)*  irytmw\  ■  mili- 
tacy  engiueL  Al!  the  mianlea  uaed  in  war;  euept 
t]ioao  thrown  from  the  iling  [Fdkda],  are  pv 
jeeted  either  by  the  hand  alone  or  with  the  aid  <i 
elaitie  mbatanco.  Of  elaitic  initnunenia  the  bow 
[Abcdi]  u  itiU  Dsed  by  many  nationa.  But  tit 
AmisitaR,  ao  <alled  frma  the  twiitiog  (ftn  yiln) 
of  bain,  thonga  and  Triable  Gbree  (Po^b.  it.  5t), 
haa  bUen  into  dirue  through  the  iaceitrj  ti  gaa- 
powder.  The  word  tormaHaai  a  ofien  aaed  I7 
itaelf  to  denote  engine*  of  Taiiona  kinda.  (Cic  a« 
Pom.  IT.  t  i  CaeL  B.  C.  iiL  U,  IS,  B.  Alt*.  10; 
LiT.  XI.  11  i  Veil.  Pat.  iL  83 ;  Cnrl.  It.  a  16.) 
Often  alao  theae  enginea  are  tpedfied  •cpnaldy 
andei  tba  nimei  of  Ailutoa  and  CUqpritM,  rtick 
namei  botrerar  moat  commenly  occur  tageibec  it 
the  aoocHmtaaf  neguand  other militatjtnoaii^ 
beeanaetlu  twokuida  of  tngiiiM  deoMea  ^_tb^ 
were  almovt  alwaya  need  in  cauanctioD.  [HaLi- 
POLIB.]  The  baliita  (wrrpotSxsi)  waa  naed  ta 
ahoot  atonea  (OTid.  TritL  L  2.  IS  ;  Locan,  n.  198; 
Non.  Man.  p.  56£,  ed.  Meiceri},  the  f^tapila 
(Kcrai-ATqi,  KarawiXTutii)  to  project  daita,  e^ 
cially  the  Falarioi  [H*RT.i],  and  a  kind  <tf  n» 
■ile,  4^  feet  long,  called  irifiui.  (Fntiu,  Le.) 
Whilst  in  beaieging  a  d^  the  ram  [Axua]  wu 
employed  in  dcatroying  the  lower  part  of  the  wall, 
the  b^ta  wai  need  to  oTeithrow  the  battlouati 
(jmpaffmaada.  Plant.  BaacL  W.  4,  £8^1 ;  JnX- 
{<>i),  and  the  otapnlt  to  thoot  any  of  the  beseged 
who  uipeered  between  them.  (Diod.iTii.42, 1\ 
XI.  4S,  88.)  The  fbnni  of  theae  maehina  beii$ 
adapted  to  the  object!  which  they  inat  intended 
to  tWw,  the  cat^nll  waa  long,  the  baliau  seariy 
■qoaro,  which  eipUina  the  E^Iowing  baOHnuna 
emuneralion  by  Plnntna  (C^.  iT.  2.  16)  of  the 
three  fiiixaniJ,  the  ^plication  of  which  baa  joff 
been  explained. 

Hmnerna  ar 

commonly  mnoh  gieoter  than  the  ninnber^ 

''"  L  Marc  p.  S62,  ed.  Menen  ;  Lit.  nti.  47.) 
thete  two  claaaee  of  machine*  wn«  bod  af 
them  diatinguiihed  into  the  greater  and  the  lea, 
the  number  of  "*  the  lea* "  being  mnch  more  not' 
liderable  than  the  munbee  of  **  the  gnKtCE,"  Wbrs 
Carthago  Nova,  which  had  aerrcd  the  Cartlu«iniaM 
for  an  atvenal,  waa  takao  by  the  Hamaia,  Uie  U 


rt  batiata  pugnna,  mbitna  catapoha  cat 
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lowing  were  found  in  it :  120  laige  and  281  small 
catapults  ;  23  large  and  52  smaU  baliatae.  (Liv. 
LeJ)  ^  Three  sizes  of  the  balista  are  mentioned  by 
historians,  vis.  that  which  threw  stones  weiffhing 
half  a  hundred-weight  {rpiaKorrafmlovs  M0ovSj 
Polyb.  iz.  34),  a  whole  hundred-weight  {batUta 
emtenaHoj  Non.  Marc.  /.  e. ;  \i9o86?kos  raXayrtcdos^ 
Polyb.  Le.;  Died.  zx.  86X  and  three  hundred- 
weight (werpo€6\os  rpirAKunoSy  Diod.  zz.  48). 
Besides  these^  VitruTius  (z.  11)  mentions  many 
other  sizes,  even  down  to  the  balista  which  threw 
a  stone  of  only  two  poxmds  weight  In  like  manner 
catapults  were  denominated  according  to  the  length 
of  the  arrows  emitted  from  them.  (Vitruy.  z.  10  ; 
Sdineider,  ad  Joe,)  According  to  Josephus,  who 
gives  some  remarkable  instances  of  the  destructive 
force  of  the  balista,  it  threw  stones  to  the  distance 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  {B,  J,  iiL  7.  §  19,  23  ; 
Gomp.  Prooop.  BetU  Goth,  i  21, 23.)  Neither  firom 
the  descriptions  of  authors  nor  from  the  figures  on 
the  column  of  Trajan  (Bartoli,  CoL  Tnp,  tab.  45 — 
47)  are  we  able  to  form  any  ezact  idea  of  the 
construction  of  these  engines.  Still  less  are  we 
informed  on  the  subject  of  the  Seorpio  or  Onoffer, 
which  was  also  a  tormentum.  (YitruT.  z.  10;  Liv. 
zzvL  6,  47;  Amm.  Marcell.  zz.  7,  zziiL  4.)  Even 
the  terms  baUtta  and  catapulta  are  confounded  by 
writers  subsequent  to  Julius  Caesar,  and  Diodorus 
Siculus  oflen  uses  Karaw4\n^s  to  include  both  ba- 
listae  and  catapults,  distinguishing  them  by  the 
epithets  ircrpotfdAot  and  ^{vtfcAciy  (ziil  51,  zz.  48, 
83,86,zzl4). 

The  various  kinds  of  tormenta  appear  to  have 
been  invented  shortly  before  the  time  of  Alezander 
the  Great  When  jhorse-hair  and  other  materials 
fiuled,  the  women  in  several  instances  cut  off  tbeir 
own  hair  and  twisted  it  into  ropes  for  the  engines. 
(Caes.  B.  C.  iii  9 ;  Veget  de  Re  Mil  iv.  9.) 
These  machines,  with  those  who  had  the  manage- 
ment of  them,  and  who.  were  called  haUstarii  and 
iu^erai  (Polyb.  iv.  66),  were  drawn  up  in  the  rear 
of  an  advancing  army,  so  as  to  throw  over  the  heads 
of  the  front  ranks.  In  order  to  attack  a  maritime 
city,  they  were  carried  on  the  decks  of  vessels 
constnicted  for  the  purpose.  (Piod.  zz.  83—86  ; 
Tacit  AtM,  il  6.) 

The  meaning  of  tormenitan  as  applied  to  the 
cordage  of  ships  is  explained  on  p.  790,  a.    [J.Y.] 

TORMENTUM  (/3<£<rayos), torture.  I.Grbxk. 
By  a  decree  of  Scamandrius  it  was  ordained  that 
no  free  Athenian  could  be  put  to  the  torture  (An- 
doc.  deMjfU,  22  ;  compare  Lya  irtpl  rpavfi,  177, 
e,  Agorat,  462);  and  this  appears  to  have  been  the 
general  practice,  notwithstanding  the  assertion  of 
Cicero  {Part,  Orat.  c  34)  to  the  contrary  {de  In- 
diiutis  Athenienshan^  Rhodionan — ajmdquoi  Uberi 
eivesque  icrqueniiir).  The  only  two  apparent  ez- 
eeptions  to  this  practice  are  mentioned  by  Antiphon 
(de  Herod,  coed,  729)  and  Lysias  (c.  Sinum,  153). 
But,  in  the  case  mentioned  by  Antiphon,  Bockh 
has  shown  that  the  torture  was  not  applied  at 
Athens,  but  in  a  foreign  country;  and  in  Lysias, 
as  it  is  a  Plataean  boy  that  is  spoken  o£^  we  have 
no  occasion  to  conclude  that  he  was  an  Athenian 
citizen,  since  we  learn  from  Demosthenes  (o. 
Neaer,  1881)  that  all  Plataeans  were  not  neces- 
sarily Athenian  citizens.  It  must,  however,  be 
observed  that  the  decree  of  Scamandrius  does  not 
appear  to  have  interdicted  the  use  of  torture  as  a 
means  of  execution,  since  we  find  Demosthenes  {de 
Oar.  271)  remmding  the  judges  that  they  had  put 
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Antiphon  to  death  by  the  rack  {trrp^BXA^aints^ 
Compare  Plut  Phoo.  c.  35. 

The  evidence  of  slaves  was,  however,  always 
taken  with  torture,  and  their  testimony  was  not 
otherwise  received.  (Antiph.  Tetral.  i.  p.  633.) 
From  this  circumstance  theur  testimony  appears  to 
have  been  considered  of  more  value  than  that  of 
fireemen.  Thus  Isaeus  {De  dron.  Hered,  202) 
says,  **  When  slaves  and  fireemen  are  at  hand, 
you  do  not  make  use  of  the  testimony  of  firemen; 
but,  putting  skves  to  the  torture,  you  thus  en- 
deavour to  find  out  the  truth  of  what  has  been 
done."  Numerous  passages  of  a  similar  nature 
might  easily  be  produced  from  the  orators.  (Comp. 
Demosth.  e,  Onetor,  i.  p^  874;  Antiphon,  De 
C^oreut.  778  ;  Ljcai^.  e.  Leocr.  1 59—162.)  Any 
perron  might  o^  his  own  slave  to  be  ezamined 
by  torture,  or  demand  that  of  his  adversary,  and 
the  offer  or  demand  was  equally  called  vpdKKiiais 
€ls  fidffoMw.  If  the  opponent  refiued  to  give  up 
his  slave  to  be  thus  examined,  such  a  refusal  was 
looked  upon  as  a  strong  presumption  against  him. 
The  irp6K\ii<ri9  trnpeuB  to  have  been  generally 
made  in  writing  (Demosth.  e,  Pantaen,  978),  and 
to  have  been  delivered  to  the  opponent  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses  in  the  most  frequented  part  of 
the  Agora  (Demosth.  e.  Aphob.  iiL  848)  ;  and  as 
there  were  several  modes  of  torture,  the  particular 
one  to  be  employed  was  usually  specified  (De- 
mosth. e.  St^  L  1120).  Sometimes,  when  a 
person  offered  his  slave  for  torture,  he  gave  his 
opponent  the  liberty  of  adopting  any  mode  of  tor- 
ture which  the  latter  pleased.  (Antiph.  De  Cko- 
rent.  777.)  The  parties  interested  either  super- 
intended the  torture  themsdvea,  or  chose  certain 
persons  for  this  purpose,  hence  called  iSoirayurraly 
who  took  the  evidence  of  the  slaves  {i\6fiwot 
/BcKroyio-rdtf,  iacrijrHiffafAey  eU  rh  'H^currctoi^,  Isocr. 
TVap.  c.  9  ;  compare  Demosth.  e.  PatUaen.  978, 
979  ;  Ant^h.  Karrryopla  ^apfjLOK.  609)*  In 
some  cases,  however,  we  find  a  public  slave  at- 
tached to  the  court,  who  administ^«d  the  torture 
(wapdorai  3i  1j9ii  b  hifdos^  icol  fiaaayiu  irarrioy 
O/MV^  Aesch.  De  Leg,  284,  ed.  Tayl)  ;  but  this 
appears  only  to  have  taken  pUce  when  the  tortnrv 
was  administered  in  the  court,  in  presence  of  the 
jud^  ^ Aesch.  le, ;  Demosth.  c  Euery.  1144.) 
This  particular  mode  of  administering  the  torture 
was,  however;  certainly  contrary  to  the  usual  practice 
{fiatraMi(ew  oOk  $arty  iwcaniov  bfi&p^  Demosth.  e, 
6V0p4. 1  1106).  The  general  nractice  waa  to  read 
at  the  trial  the  depositions  ot  the  slaves,  which 
were  called  /Scurorol  (Harpocr.  Suid. «.  o. ;  Demosth. 
r.  Nieoitrat,  1254),  and  to  confirm  them  by  the 
testimony  of  those  who  were  present  at  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  torture.  (Meier,  AtL  Prooets^ 
p.  680,  &c) 

2.  Roman.  During  the  time  of  the  republic, 
fireemen  were  never  put  to  the  torture,  and  slaves 
only  were  exposed  to  this  punishment  Slaves, 
moreover,  could  not  be  tortured  to  prove  the  guilt 
of  their  own  master,  excq>t  in  the  case  of  incestus, 
which  was  a  crime  against  the  gods,  or  unless  the 
senate  made  an  exception  in  some  special  instance,  as 
was  done  in  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy.  (Cic.  pro 
Mil  22,f>ro  Deiot.  1,  PaH,  Orat,  34  ;  Dion  Cass. 
Iv.  5  ;  Tac  Ann,  iL  30,  iil  67;  Dig.  48.  tit  18. 
a  1.  §  16.)  At  a  later  time  slaves  might  be  tor* 
tared  to  bear  witness  against  their  masters  in  cases 
of  majestas  (Cod.  9.  tit  8.  ss.  6,  7)  and  adultery. 
(Dig.  48.  tit  18.  a  17  ;  OA,  9.  tit  9.  ss.  8,  tf, 
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S2.)  Under  the  emperors  even  firee  personi  were 
put  to  the  torture  to  extract  evidence  from  them  in 
eaies  of  majeetaa ;  and  although  this  indignity  was 
confined  for  the  most  part  to  perM>ns  in  humble 
circumstances,  we  read  of  cases  in  which  eren 
Roman  senators  and  equites  were  exposed  to  it 
(Dion  Cass.  Ix.  15;  Suet  Tib,  68;  Dig.  48.  tit  18. 
s.  10.  §  1.)  For  further  information  see  Dig.  48. 
tit  18,  De  QuaestiouUms;  Walter,  Oetekiehte  dst 
Romitchm  ReekU^  pp.  875, 876,  Isted.;  Rein,  Iku 
CriminalrwAi  der  Romer^  p.  542. 

TORQUES  or  TORQUIS  {<rrp9irr6s\  an  or- 
nament of  gold,  twisted  spirally  and  bent  into  a 
circular  form,  which  was  worn  round  the  neck  by 
men  of  distinction  among  the  Persians  (Curt  iil  3  ; 
Themist  Orat,  24,  n.  306,  c.),  the  Oauls  (Florus, 
i.  13,  iL  4),  and  other  Asiatic  and  northem  na- 
tions. (Isid.  Orig.  xix.  30.)  Tore  was  the  name  of 
it  among  the  Britons  and  ancient  Irish.  Viigil 
{Aen,  T.  558,  559^  thus  describes  it  as  part  of  the 
attire  of  the  Trojan  youths : 

**  It  pectore  summo 
Flexilis  obtorti  per  coUum  circnlus  auri.** 

Ornaments  of  this  kind  have  been  frequently 
found  both  in  France  and  in  many  parts  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  (Petrie,  Trant.  qf  R,  IrUh 
Aead.  voL  xviil;  iln^.pp.  181 — 184),  varying  in 
size  and  weight,  but  almost  always  of  the  form  ex- 
hibited in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which  represents 
a  torquis  found  in  Brecknockshire,  and  now  pre- 
senred  in  the  British  Museum.  The  same  wood- 
cut contains  a  section  of  this  torquis  of  the  size  of 
the  originaL  It  shows,  as  Blr.  Petrie  observes  con- 
cerning some  found  in  the  county  of  MeHth,  "  four 
equidistant  radiations  from  aconmion  centre.**  The 
torquis  in  the  British  Museum  is  four  feet  and  a 
half  in  length.  Its  hooks  correspond  well  to  the 
following  description  of  the  &11  of  a  Celtic  warrior: 
I*  Torquis  ab  incisa  decidit  unoa  gda.**  (Propert 
iv.  10.  44.)  A  torquis,  which  instead  of  beinff 
bent  into  a  circular  form  was  turned  into  a  spiral, 
became  a  bracelet,  as  is  shown  in  the  lowest  fi^fure 
of  the  woodcut  to  Arhilla.  A  torquis  contnved 
to  answer  this  purpose,  is  called  tonivu  hraekiaUi. 
(Yopisc  Awrd,  7.)  Such  bracelets  and  torques 
are  often  found  together,  having  been  worn  by  the 
same  people. 


The  head  in  the  preceding  woodcut  is  that  of  a 
Persian  warrior  in  the  mosaic  of  the  battle  of  Issus, 
mentioned  in  p.  431.  It  illustrates  the  mode  of 
wearing  the  torquis,  which  in  this  instance  ter- 
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mmates  in  two'serpents*  heads  instead  of  hooks.  It 
was  by  taking  this  collar  from  a  Gallic  waiiks  that 
T.  Manlius  obtained  the  cognomen  of  Torfftatm. 
(Cic.<i0i^ii22,(l«Qf  iilSl;  Gelliiia,  ix.  13; 
Kon.  Marc.  pp.  227,  228,  ed.  Merceri.) 

Torques,  wnether  in  the  form  of  coUais  or  'boat- 
lets,  no  doubt  fonned  a  considerable  part  of  tht 
wealth  of  those  who  wore  them.  Hcnee  they 
were  an  important  portion  of  the  apoiJ,  when  aay 
Celtic  or  Oriental  armv  was  oonqaered,  and  they 
were  among  the  rewards  of  valour  bestowed  afra 
an  engagement  upon  those  who  had  moat  disda- 
guished  themselves.  (Juv.  xvL  60  ;  Plin.  H.  N. 
xxxiiL  2.  s.  10 ;  Sidon.  ApoUin.  Ckarm,  xziiL  4*24.) 
The  monuments  erected  to  commemonte  BomaB 
soldiers  and  to  enumerate  the  honoon  which  ther 

• 

had  obtained,  often  mention  the  number  of  torqaei 
conferred  upon  them.  (Maffei,  Mnt,  Venm^  p.  218.) 
[Phalsra.]  [J.  Y.] 

TORUS,  a  bed ;  originally  mmde  of  stav 
(Plin.  H,  i\r.  viiL  48.  s.  73),  hay,  leaves,  woolly 
plants  (Biart  xiv.  160,  162),  aearwecd  ide  mU- 
lUmB  ii/eM,Ovid.  Met  viil  656),  also  stafied  wiii 
wool,  and  afterwards  with  featJiera  (xL  611),  er 
swans-down  (Mart  xiv.  161),  so  as  to  beat  niBek 
raised  and  as  soft  as  possible.  l(Virg.  ^ea.  vi.  603; 
Ovid.  Amor,  ii  4.  14.)  Itwastometimes  covered 
with  the  hide  of  a  quadruped  (Viig.  A€m»  viiL  177), 
but  more  commonly  with  sheets  or  blankets,  called 
ToraUa.  (Hor.  S^.  iL  4.  84,  .^Mt  L  5.  22.)  Th« 
torus  may  be  observed  on  the  sopha  in  the  fint 
woodcut,  p.  308  ;  and  its  appearance  there  mar 
suffice  to  explain  the  transference  of  ita  name  to 
the  larger  semi-circular  mouldings  in  the  bane  of 
columns.     [Attxcuroks  ;  Spira.]        [J.  Y.] 

TO'XOTAE  (toI^oi).    [Dbmosh.] 

TRA'BEA.    [Toga.] 

TRADI'TIO.    [Dominium.] 

TRAGOE'DIA(T/)a7v8ia),  tragedy.  l.Oaxn. 
The  tragedy  of  the  ancient  Greeks  as  well  aa  thdr 
comedy  confessedly  originated  in  the  worship  of 
the  god  Dionysus.  It  is  proposed  in  this  artide(l) 
to  explain  from  what  element  of  that  w«ik^ 
Tragedy  took  iti  rise,  and  (2)  to  trace  the  coarw 
of  its  developement,  till  it  reached  ita  perfect  Ion 
and  character  in  the  drama  of  the  Attic  tragedisB^ 
Aeschylus,  Sophodes,  and  Euripidea 

The  peculiarity  which  most  striking^'  distis- 
guishes  the  Greek  tragedy  from  that  of  modeia 
times,  is  the  lyrical  or  choral  part  This  was  tiie 
offspring  of  the  dithyrambic  and  choral  odea  fins 
which,  aa  applied  to  the  w(»cship  of  Dioaysfla^ 
Greek  tragedy  took  its  rise.  This  worship,  vc 
may  observe,  was  of  a  twofold  character,  eocR- 
spending  to  the  different  conceptions  which  vov 
anciently  entertained  of  Dionysus  as  the  chai^ 
able  God  of  flourishing,  decaying,  or  renontt4 
nature,  and  the  various  fortunes  to  which  in  tfait 
character  he  was  considered  to  be  subject  at  th< 
different  seasons  of  the  year.  Hence  Mtiller  oh> 
serves  (JAL  of  Greece^  p.  288),  **  the  festivals  d 
Dionysus  at  Athens  and  elsewhere  wa«  all  soIod- 
nised  in  the  months  nearest  to  the  shortest  dsr, 
coincidently  with  the  changes  going  on  in  the 
course  of  nature^  and  by  which  his  worshippea 
conceived  the  god  hims^  to  be  affected.**  Hii 
moumfrd  or  joyous  fortunes  (irdBfi\  his  mystifn! 
death,  symbolizing  the  death  of  all  vegetation  ia 
winter,  and  his  birth  (Plat  de  Leg.  iii  p^  700 ; 
Produs  in  Oaitf<mt»  Hakaeet,  ^  383),  mdi- 
eating  the  renovation  of  all  nature  in  the  ^rii^ 
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and  his  itrjggles  in  passing  from  one  state  to 
another,  were  not  only  represented  and  sym- 
pathised in  by  the  Dithyrambic  singers  and  dan> 
ceEB,  bat  they  also  carried  their  enthnsiasm  so  &r, 
as  to  fiincy  themsdves  under  the  influence  of  the 
same  events  as  the  sod  himself  and  in  their  at- 
tempts to  ideatify  themselTes  with  him  and  his 
fortones,  assumed  the  character  of  the  subordinate 
divinities,  the  Satyn,  Nymphs,  and  Panes  (A^nm- 
phangmque  l&eu  emm  Sa^/ri»  ekon)^  who  fonned  the 
mythological  train  of  the  god.  Hence,  as  is  ex- 
plained under  Dzontsia  (p.  410,  b),  arose  the 
custom  of  the  disguise  of  Satyrs  being  taken  by  the 
worshippers  at  the  festivals  of  Dionysus,  from  the 
choral  songs  and  dances  of  whom  the  Grecian  tra- 
gedy originated,  **  being  from  its  commencement 
connected  with  the  public  rejoicings  and  ceremo- 
nies of  Dionysus  in  edist,  while  comedy  was  more 
a  sport  and  merriment  of  the  country  festivals.**  In 
fact  the  very  name  of  Tragedy  (rfMry^ia),  &r  from 
signifying  anything  mouniul  or  pathetic,  is  most 
probably  denved  from  the  goatlike  appearance  of 
the  Satyrs  who  sang  or  acted  with  mimetic  gesticnla- 
tions  (l^x^iris)  the  old  Bacchic  songs,  with  Silenui, 
the  constant  companion  of  Dionysus,  for  their  leader. 
(Bode,  Oeteh,  d.  HOui,  Diekihmti,  vol.  iil  p.  31.) 
From  their  resemblance  in  dress  and  action  to  goati^ 
they  were  sometimes  called  rpdyot^  and  their  song 
Tpay^icL  Thus  Aeschylus  in  a  fragment  of  the 
Prometheus  Ilup^^f  calls  a  Satyr  TpAyoSy  and 
the  Satyric  chorus  in  the  Cyclops  of  Euripides 
(L  80)  appears  in  the  skin  of  a  goat  (xAo&a 
Tpdyov).  The  word  S^trvpof  also  is  apparently 
the  same  as  rtrvpoSy  a  kind  of  goat  (Phot.  Leaf. 
t.  V.)  According  to  another  opinion,  the  *'  word 
Tragedy  was  first  coined  from  the  goat  that  was 
the  prize  of  it,  which  prise  was  first  constituted  in 
Thespis*  time.**  (Bentley,  PAo^.  d.  249.)  This 
derivation,  however,  as  well  as  another,  connecting 
it  with  the  goat  offered  on  the  altar  of  Bacchus 
(MOller,  LUerai.  o/OraeeB^  P-291),  aromid  which 
the  chorus  sang,  is  not  equally  siq>ported  either  by 
the  etymological  principles  of  the  language,  or  the 
analogous  instance  of  itttfUfHioj  the  ^  revel-song.** 
{EhfmoLMagn,  p.  764  ;  Eurip.  BoceA.  131 ;  Aelian, 
F.  H,  iil  40.) 

But  the  Dionysian  dithyrambs  were  not  alwajrs 
of  a  gay  and  joyous  character :  they  were  capable 
of  expressing  the  extremes  of  sadness  aud  wild 
lamentation  as  well  as  the  enthusiasm  of  joy  ;  and 
it  was  from  the  Dithyrambic  songs  of  a  mournful 
cast,  probably  sung  originally  in  the  winter  months, 
that  the  stately  and  solemn  trsgedy  of  the  Greeks 
arose.  That  there  were  Dithyrambs  of  such  a 
character,  expressive  of  the  sufferings  of  Dionysus 
{jk  rov  Ami^ov  vd^),  appears  fimn  the  state- 
ment in  Herodotus  (v.  67),  that  at  Sieyon  in  the 
time  of  Clisthenes  (b.  a  600)  it  was  customary  to 
celebrate  (ytptdftiv)  the  sufferings  of  that  god  with 
**  tragic  choruses.**  But  it  must  be  renuuked  that 
in  the  most  ancient  times  the  Dithyrambic  song 
vras  not  executed  by  a  ragnlar  chorus.  Thus 
Arehilochus  says  in  Trochaic  verse,  **  I  know  how 
when  my  mind  is  inflamed  with  wine  to  lead  off 
the  Dithyramb,  the  beautiful  song  of  Dionysus,** 
whence  we  may  infer  that  in  his  time  (b.  c.  700) 
the  Dithyramb  was  sung  by  a  band  of  revellen  led 
by  a  flute-player.  Lyrical  choruses,  indeed,  had 
been  even  then  established,  especially  in  the  Dorian 
states  of  Greece,  in  connection  with  the  worship  of 
ApoUo^  the  dthan  or  ^^pyu^C  being  the  instrument 
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to  which  the  choreutae  sang  and  danced.  (MtU]«v 
LUmxL  of  Greece^  p.  204  ;  DorumM^  iv.  7.  f  8.) 
In  fiict  the  connection  of  the  Dorian  chond  poetiy 
with  the  worship  of  ApoUo,  the  direct  opposite  to 
that  of  Dionysus,  and  its  consequent  subjection  to 
established  roles  and  forms,  admitting  too,  from 
the  Dorian  character  but  little  innovation,  affords 
the  most  obvious  explanation  of  the  striking  cir- 
cumstance that  nothing  decidedly  dramatie  sprang 
from  it,  as  firom  the  dithyrambic  performances. 
(Bode,  p.  16.)  Still  there  were  some  points  in 
which  Uie  Dorian  worship  of  Apollo  resembled 
that  of  Dionysus,  9,g.  the  dances  with  which  the 
I  former  god  was  honoured,  and  the  kind  of  mimicry 
which  characterised  them.  Otiier  circumstances 
also,  on  which  we  cannot  here  dwell,  would  pro- 
bably facilitate  the  introduction  of  the  Dionysian 
Dithyramb  amongst  the  Dorian  states,  c^wcially 
after  the  improvements  made  in  it  by  Arion  (&  a 
600),  which  were  so  great,  that  even  the  invention 
of  that  species  of  poetry  is  ascribed  to  him,  though 
it  had  been  known  in  Greece  for  a  century  before 
his  time.  Tho  worship  of  Dionysus  was  celebrated 
at  his  native  ^laoe,  Methymnae  in  Lesbos,  with 
music  and  orgiastic  rites  ;  and  as  Arion  travelled 
extensively  in  the  Dorian  states  of  Hellas,  he  had 
ample  opjMtrUinities  of  observing  the  varieties  of 
choral  worship,  and  of  introducing  any  improve- 
ments which  he  might  wish  to  make  in  it  (Bode, 
p.  22.)  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of 
the  *^  tragic  turn  **  (rparfutov  rpimw\  a  phrase  of 
doubtful  signification,  but  which  seems  to  mean,  that 
he  was  the  inventor  of  a  grave  and  solemn  style  of 
music,  to  which  his  Dithyrambs  were  danced  and 
sung.  (Hermann,  6*piM0.  voLvii.  p.216.^  Suidas 
(ff.  V.)  adds  oi  him,  X^tctcu  ical  wpSros  X'^P^  (rr^<rcu, 
icol  ti$6pafti8o¥  firai  ical  dwoftdtreu  rh  ^^ftcyor  ivh 
rov  xapov^  Kol  Soi^povf  ^Ur^wepctuf  if^urpa  X^- 
yovras.  From  the  first  clause,  in  connection  with 
other  authorities  (Schol.  m  Arutoph,  Avet^  1403), 
we  learn  that  he  introduced  the  cyclic  chorus  (a 
fiict  mythologically  expressed  by  making  him  the 
son  of  Cjj^eUut)  ;  t.  e.  the  Dithyramb,  instead  of 
being  sung  as  before  his  time  in  a  wild  irregular 
manner,  vras  danced  by  a  chorus  of  fifty  men 
around  a  biasing  altar ;  whence  in  the  time  of 
Aiistophanes,  a  dithyrambic  poet  and  a  teacher  of 
eyclian  choruses  were  neariy  synonymoos.  (MQller, 
p.  204.)  As  the  alteration  was  made  at  Corinth, 
we  may  suppose  that  the  representation  of  the 
Dithyrambic  was  assimilated  in  some  respects  to 
that  of  the  Dorian  choral  odes.  The  clause  to  the 
effect  that  Arion  introduced  Satyrs,  i.  e.  rpdyoi^ 
speaking  in  verse  (trookaie\  is  bv  some  thought 
another  expression  for  the  invention  of  the  **  tra- 
gic style.**  A  simpler  interpretation  is,  Uiat  he 
introduced  the  Satyn  as  an  addition  and  contrast 
to  the  dance  and  song  of  the  cyclic  chonu  of  the 
Dithyramb,  thus  preserving  to  it  its  old  character 
as  a  part  of  the  wonhip  of  Bacchus.  The  phrase 
iofoitiffoi  (compare  Herod.  L  23)  alludes  to  the 
different  tities  given  by  him  to  his  different  Dithy- 
rambs according  to  their  subjects,  for  we  need  not 
suppose  that  they  all  rekted  directly  to  Bacchus. 
( Welcker,  Nadirag,  p.  233.)  As  he  was  the  fint 
cithara  player  of  his  age  (Herod.  L  28X  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  made  the  lyre  the  principal  instni- 
ment  in  the  musical  accompaniment. 

From  the  more  solemn  Dithyrambs  then,  as  im- 
proved by  Arion,  with  the  company  of  Sa^rn,  wko 
probably  kept  up  a  joking  dialogue,  nftimilalj 
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ipmng  the  dzttmatic  tragedy  of  Atheni,  Mnnewhat 
in  the  following  manner.  The  chorusefl  which 
represented  them  were  nnder  the  direction  of  a 
leader  or  ezarchns,  who,  it  may  be  supposed,  came 
forward  separately,  and  whose  part  was  sometimes 
taken  by  the  poet  himself.  (Plato,  Rep,  iii.  p.  894, 
c.)  We  may  also  conjecture  that  the  exarchus  in 
each  case  led  off  by  nnging  or  reciting  his  part  in 
a  solo,  and  that  the  chorus  dancing  round  the  altar 
then  expressed  their  feelings  of  joy  or  sorrow  at 
his  story,  representing  the  perils  and  sufferings 
of  Dionysus,  or  some  hero,  as  it  might  be.  Ac- 
cordingly some  scholars  have  recogmied  in  such 
choral  songs,  or  in  a  proximate  deviation  from 
them,  what  has  been  called  a  **  lyrical  tragedy,** 
performed  without  actors  distinct  from  the  choms, 
and  conceived  to  be  a  transition  tXep  between  the 
Dithyramb  and  the  dramatic  Tragedy.  The  title, 
however,  does  not  occur  in  ancient  writers,  and 
therefore,  if  it  means  anything,  can  only  refer  to  re- 
presentations of  the  character  we  have  just  ascribed 
to  the  Dithyrambs  of  Anon,  modified  from  time  to 
time,  according  to  circumstances  or  the  fimcv  of 
the  writer.  That  the  names  rpary^la  and  rpay^ 
9os  are  applied,  indeed,  to  works  and  writers  before 
the  time  of  Thespis,  and  that  the  **  tragedy  **  of 
that  age  was  entirely  choral,  without  any  regular 
formal  dialogue,  is  evident  from  many  autho- 
ritiesb  Thus  Atheuaeus  (xiv.  p.  630,  c),  ob- 
serves that  the  whole  satyrical  poetry  formerly 
consisted  of  choruses,  as  did  the  **  tragedy  **  of  old 
times  (4  r^9  rpay^la).  Agam,  Dioffenes  La&- 
tius  (iiL  56)  states  that  formerly  the  chorus  alone 
acted  (iuipatun-lCttf)  or  performed  a  drama,  on 
which  Hermann  (Opiuo,  vii.  218)  observes,  **  after 
the  Dithyramb  was  song,  some  of  the  chorus  in 
the  guise  of  Satyrs  csme  forward  and  impro- 
vised some  ludicrous  stories ;  but  in  exhibitions 
of  this  sort,**  he  adds,  ^  we  see  rather  dxamaticae 
tragoediae  initia,  qnam  ullum  lyriei  cujusdam 
generis  vestigium.**  Lyric  poets  also  seem  to  have 
been  spoken  of  as  Tragedians  ;  thus  according  to 
Suidas  («.e.)  Pindar  wrote  17  9pdfjuera  rpayucd 
(**  but  not  lyrical  tragedies,**  Hermann,  L  0.),  and 
Simonides  of  Ceos  wrote  tragedies,  or  a  tragedy, 
as  some  manuscripts  have  it.  But  whatever  may 
be  mferred  from  this,  it  only  pravet  that  Dithy- 
rambic  poets  were  also  called  Tragedians,  just  as 
in  the  Scholia  on  Aristophanes  (Phi.  290)  a  writer 
is  described  as  MvpofASowoths  ^  Tpeey^iodurKoKos. 
For  the  arguments  on  both  sides  see  Hermann, 
/.  e.;  and  Bdckh  on  the  Orchomenian  Inscriptions. 
{Greek  Tlieatre^  p.  28.) 

The  choral  Dith3rrambic  songs,  accompanied  with 
mimetic  action  (the  lyrical  tragedy  ?),  prevailed  to 
some  extent,  as  all  choral  poetry  did,  anumgit  the 
Dorians  of  the  Peloponnesus  (MUller,  DorSms,  iL 
10.  §  6)  ;  whence  their  derivative,  the  choral  ele- 
ment of  the  Attic  tragedy,  was  always  written  in 
the  Dorian  dialect,  thus  showing  its  origin.  The- 
lyrical  poetry  was,  however,  especially  popular  at 
Sicyon  and  in  Ouinth.  In  the  latter  city  Arion 
made  his  improvements ;  in  the  former  '*  tragic 
choruses,**  1. 0.  dithyrambs  of  a  sad  and  plaintive 
character,  were  very  ancient  (Herod.  v«  67  ; 
Welcker,  iVaoft^fa^,  p.  235),  and  the  Sicyonians 
are  also  said  to  have  been  the  inventors  of  the 
rpepy^U  (rpaytip9iat  evpirai  fukp  SurtM^yioi,  t«- 
Acirioupyol  t\  *KrrMoi  iroii}ral,  Themist  zxvii 
pu  406,  Dindorf )  ;  but  of  course  this  can  only 
mean^  that  the  dramatic  tragedy  was  a  derivative^ 
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through  many  changes,  of  the  old  ntyriod 
3fa,  t.  e.  of  the  songs  sung  with  mimetic  dandnf  bj 
the  goatlike  Satyrs,  or  as  othen  would  aay,  ramd 
the  altar,  on  which  lay  the  burnt  sacrifiee  of  a 
goat.  It  appears  then  Uiat  there  is  a  good  and  in* 
telligible  foundation  for  the  dainu  which^  aeeotd- 
ing  to  Aristotle  {PoeL  iii  3),  were  made  bj  the 
Pdoponnesians,  and  especially  by  the  ScyooiiDs, 
to  the  invention  of  **  tragedy,**  undentandmg  by  it 
a  choral  |>erformanoe,  such  as  has  been  deaoibed 
above.  Now  tiie  subjects  of  this  Dithyiambic 
tragedy  were  not  always,  even  in  ancient  timei^ 
confined  to  Dionysus.  Even  Arion  wrote  Dithy- 
rambs, lelating  to  different  heroes  (Herod.  L  23X 
a  practice  in  which  he  was  followed  by  aneeeedii^ 
poets,  who  wrote  Dithyramb-like  odea  (wheaee 
they  were  dassed  amongst  the  rpeiyusiA  vm^tsQ, 
which  they  called  Centaurs,  Ajaoea,  or  Memnooa, 
as  it  might  be.  (Zenob.  v.  40.)  Thoa,  Epagenss 
the  Sicyonian  is  said  to  have  written  a  tragedy, 
i.  e.  a  piece  of  dithyrambic  poetry  on  a  anbject  ua- 
oonne<^ed  with  Dionyiua,  which  was  eooaequeDdy 
received  with  the  oy  of  oMiy  wp^  r^  AMrwar, 
or  **this  has  nothing  to  do  witH  Baeckns.'* 
(ApostoUus,  zv.  18.)  If  this  anecdote  be  tra^ 
and  Epigenes  preceded  Arion,  the  introdoctiai  ol 
the  Satyn  into  the  Dithyrambic  chonia  by  the 
latter,  may  possibly  have  been  meant  to  aatisiy  the 
wishes  of  the  people ;  but  whether  it  was  so  « 
not,  there  is  scarcely  any  doubt  that  from  the  time 
of  Arion,  the  tragic  diUiyramb  gradually  becaaie 
less  satyrical  and  sportive  in  its  character,  till  the 
creation  of  the  independent  Sa^c  drama  and  tbs 
Attic  dramatic  tragedy.  (Bode,  p.  23.) 

As  to  the  steps  by  which  thia  waa  effected, 
AristoUe  (JPoet. iv.  14)  says,  **TrBgedT  was  at  the 
first  an  extemporaneous  effosion  (&  «px9'  oire^ 
0>Cc8iaaTiir4),  and  was  derived  ith  rem  i^apxi^ 
rmy  rhp  At$^paftJ8oif^  i. «.  fimn  the  leadoa  or  the 
chief  singen  of  the  Dithyramb,  who  probaUy  sang 
or  recited  their  parts  in  the  trochaic  metre,  whSe 
the  main  body  of  the  ode  was  written  in  irregular 
verse.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  introductisB 
of  an  actor  or  speaker  independent  of  the  chofus 
might  have  been  suggested  by  the  exarchs  or  cory- 
phaei coming  forward  separately  and  "»alH«g  sheit 
off-hand  speeches  (Wdcker,  NatAtrag^  p.  228), 
whether  learnt  by  heart  beforehand,  or  made  eo 
the  spur  of  the  moment.  [Chords.]  But  it 
is  also  possible,  if  not  probable,  that  it  waa  si^ 
gested  by  the  rhapsodical  recitations  of  the  epic 
and  gnomic  poets  formeriy  prevalent  in  Orecce: 
the  gnomic  poetry  being  generally  written  m. 
Iambic  verse,  the  metre  of  the  Attic  dialogue,  and 
which  Aristotle  (Poe^.  4)  says  waa  used  by  HoDier 
in  his  Maigites,  though  its  invention  is  eommen^ 
ascribed  to  Ardiilochus.  In  fibct  the  rhapsodisli 
themselves  are  sometimes  spoken  of  aa  acton 
(^oicpirol)  of  the  pieces  they  recited,  which  they 
are  also  said  to  act  {ifwoKpivdadtu^  Athen.  xiv.  pk 
629,  d  ;  Miiller,  LUenOure,  dtc,  p.  84).  But  if 
two  or  more  rhapsodes  were  called  upon  to  go 
through  an  episode  of  a  poem,  a  regulatioa  which 
obtained  at  the  Panathenaea,  and  attrflmted  ts 
Solon  or  Hipparchus  ( Wol^  PrdU^.  p.  97  ;  Plate, 
Hippar,  p.  228),  it  is  clear  that  they  would  pre- 
sent much  of  a  dramatic  dialogue.  In  &ct  (Bode, 
p.  6)  the  principal  scenes  of  the  whole  Iliad 
might  in  this  wvr  have  been  represented  as 
parts  of  a  drama.  These  recitations  then  bong  se 
eonuttOD,  it  was  natural  to  eombiae  with  Ae  n^ 
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prefOitBtiai  «f  ihb  Dithynunb,  itieif  a  mixtun  of 
nettatiTe  and  ohond  mmg^  the  Additiomd  elemoit 
of  the  dialogue,  written  in  Iambic  vene,  a  meaaiin 
inggetted  perhapo  by  the  gnomic  poetiy,  and  nied 
bTcolon  abont  the  time  of  the  origin  c^  the  dia- 
logue (Solon,  I>)raff,  28,  Gaigford),  more  eipedally 
aa  it  is  the  most  colloquial  of  all  Greek  metm 
(\citT<ic^ir)  and  that  into  which  common  convena- 
tion  most  nadilj  fidla.  It  ii  indeed  only  a  con- 
jectuie  that  the  dialogue  or  the  Ionian  element  of 
Attic  tragedy  waa  connected  with  the  rhapoodical 
redtattouB,  but  it  ia  confinned  by  the  net  that 
Homeric  rhi^wodes  were  common  at  Sicyon  (Herod, 
y.  67),  the  cradle  of  the  Dorian  tngedy,  and  also 
at  Biauron  in  Attica,  where  the  worship  of  Diony- 
sus existed  from  ancient  times.  (Hesych.  t.  e. 
Bpaufwyloit.)  This  howerer  is  certain,  that  the 
union  of  the  Iambic  dialogue  with  the  lyrical 
chorus  took  place  at  Athens  under  Peisistntus,  and 
that  it  was  attributed  to  Thespis,  a  nathre  of 
Icarus,  one  of  the  country  domes  or  perishes  of 
Attica  where  the  worship  of  Dionysus  had  long 
prevailed.  The  introduction  of  this  worship  into 
Attica,  with  its  appropriate  choruses,  seems  to  have 
been  partly  owing  to  the  commands  of  the  Dorian 
oracle  (Desn.  o.  Mid.  p.  631),  in  Teiy  eariy  times. 
Thus  it  is  stated  (Ph^to,  ilftaos,  p.  821  ;  Pint  Soi. 
29),  that  tragedy  (t.  e.  ^e  old  Dithyrambic  and 
Satyrical  trs^y)  was  veiy  ancient  in  Attica,  and 
did  not  originate  with  Thespis  or  his  cotempora- 
ries.  This  altetation  made  by  him,  and  which 
gare  to  the  old  tragedy  {hfxoiUimv  rmtf  irtp) 
B4<nrty  4^  '■^■^  Tporpip^ap  K«yf7y)  a  new  and  dra- 
matic character  (making  it  an  t^aoAiiM  iragieae 
germs,  Hor.  Art  PotL  275),  was  very  simple  but 
very  important.  He  introduced  an  actor,  as  it  is 
recorded,  for  the  sake  of  giving  rest  to  the  chorus 
(Dioff.  Lalfrt  iii.  50)  and  independent  of  it,  in 
which  capocitv  he  probably  appeared  himself  (Plut 
SoL  29),  takmg  various  parts  in  the  same  piece, 
under  various  disguises,  which  he  was  enabled  to 
assume  by  means  of  the  linen  masks,  the  invention 
of  which  is  attributed  to  him.  Now  as  a  chorus, 
by  means  of  its  leader,  could  maintain  a  dialogue 
with  the  actor,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  with  one 
actor  only  ''a  dramatic  action  might  be  introduced, 
continued,  and  concluded,  by  the  speeches  between 
the  choral  songs  expressive  of  the  joy  or  sorrow  of 
the  choms  at  the  various  events  of  the  drama.^ 
Thus  Mttller  obsoves  that  in  the  play  of  Pentheos, 
supposed  to  have  been  composed  by  Thespis,  **  a 
single  actor  might  appear  successively  as  Dionysus, 
Pentheus,  a  messenger.  Agave  the  mother  of  Pen- 
theus,  and  in  these  chara^ers  express  designs  and 
intentions,  or  relate  events  which  could  not  be  re- 
presented, as  the  murder  of  Pentheus  by  his 
mother :  by  which  means  he  would  represent  the 
substance  of  the  fable  as  it  appears  in  the  Bacchac 
of  Euripides."  (Mttller,  p.  29  ;  Bode,  p.  57.) 
With  respect  to  the  character  of  the  drama  of 
Thespis  there  has  been  much  doubt:  some  writers, 
and  especially  Bentley  {Phalar.  p.  218),  have 
maintained  that  his  phys  were  all  satyrioal  and 
ludicrous,  t.  e.  the  plot  of  them  was  some  story  of 
Bacchus,  the  choius  consisted  principally  of  Satyrs, 
and  the  argument  was  menry — an  opinion  indeed 
which  is  supported  by  the  £Kt  that  in  the  early 
part  of  his  time,  the  satyric  drama  had  not  ac- 
quired a  distinctive  character.  It  may  also  appear 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  statement  (Aristot  PoeL  4) 
that  at  fiiBt  the  Tngedians  made  use  of  the  tro- 
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chaio  tetrameter,  as  bemg  better  suited  to  the 
satyrical  and  siJtatorial  nature  of  their  [necesi 
But  porhus  the  truth  is  that  in  the  early  part  of 
his  career  Thespis  retained  the  satyrical  character 
of  the  older  tragedy,  but  afterwards  inclined  to 
more  serious  compositions,  which  would  almost 
oblige  him  to  discud  the  Satyrs  from  his  choruses. 
That  he  did  write  serious  dramas  is  intimated  by 
the  titles  of  the  plays  ascribed  to  him,  as  well  as 
by  the  character  of  the  fragments  of  Iambic  votm 
quoted  by  Plutarch  as  his  (Bentley,  Phalar,  p. 
214),  and  which  even  if  they  are  forgeries  of 
HemBlides  Ponticus,  at  least  prove  what  was  the 
opinion  of  a  scholar  of  Aristotle  on  the  subject 
Besides  the  assertion  that  Sophocles  (Suidas,  m 
wL)  wrote  against  the  chorus  of  Thespis  seems  to 
show  that  there  was  some  similarity  of  character 
between  the  productions  of  the  two  poets.  (Bode, 
p.  47.)  A  summary  of  the  arguments  in  &vour 
of  the  serious  character  of  the  tragedy  of  Thespis 
is  given  by  Welcker  {NadUrog^  up.  257—276). 
The  invention  of  the  prologus  and  rnesis  of  tngedy 
(an  expression  deariy  in  some  measure  identica] 
with  the  introduction  of  an  actor)  is  also  ascribed 
to  Thespis  by  AristoUe.  (T^bmssT.  p.  882,  ed. 
Dind.)  By  tiie  former  word  is  meant  the  first 
speech  of  the  actor  (Aristot  Poet.  12),  or  the 
prooemium  with  which  he  opened  the  piece ;  the 
chorus  then  sang  the  first  ode  or  inCfioSof,  after 
which  came  the  ^ais  or  dialogue  between  the 
actor  and  the  principal  choreutae.  The  invention 
of  this  dialogue  is  also  alluded  to  in  the  phrase 
X^Hn  tik  yevofUrnt.  (Id,  4.)  It  is  evident  that 
the  introduction  of  the  dialogue  must  also  have 
caused  an  alteration  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
cluffus,  which  could  not  remain  cy<£c  or  circular, 
but  must  have  been  drawn  up  in  a  rectangular 
form  about  the  thymele  or  altar  of  Bacchus  in 
front  of  the  actor,  who  was  elevated  on  a  platform 
or  table  ( Ac^r),  the  forerunner  of  the  stage.  The 
statement  in  Pollux  (iv.  123),  that  this  was  the 
case  before  Thespis  seems  incorrect  (Welcker, 
Nacktrag,  p.  268.)  If  we  are  right  in  our  notion 
of  the  general  character  of  the  Thespian  drama, 
the  phrase  eht^v  wpbs  Ai6ywrc»^  which  was  cer- 
tainly  used  in  his  time,  was  first  applied  to  his 
plajTs  at  Athens,  as  being  uncoimected  with  the 
fortunes  of  Dionysus,  and  as  deviations  from  the 
fUKftol  fiuBot  Kcu  \4^ts  ^cAoia  of  his  predecessors. 
Plutarch  however  (Sfgmp.  i.  5)  supposes  that  its 
fint  application  was  hiter :  he  says  ^  when  Phryni- 
chus  and  Aeschylus  continued  to  elevate  tragedy 
to  legends  and  tales  of  sufferings  (th  fU$ovs  km 
T«Uh|  wpocey6»re»y)y  the  people  missing  and  regret- 
tmg  the  old  Satyric  chorus,  said,  ^  What  is  this  to 
Bacchus  ?  **  Hence  the  expression  was  used  to  sig- 
nify what  was  mal-l^propos,  or  beside  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  reader  may  have  observed  that  we  have  not 
noticed  the  lines  of  Horace  {Ar.  PoeL  276)  : 

"  Dicitur  et  plaustris  vexisse  poemata  Thespis, 
Quae  canerent  agerentque  peruncti  fiiecibus  ora.** 

The  foet  is  that  they  are  founded  on  a  misconeep- 
tion  of  the  origin  of  the  Attic  tragedy,  and  that  the 
tale  abont  the  wagons  of  Thespis  probably  arose  out 
of  a  confusion  of  the  wagon  of  ue  comedian  Susarion 
with  the  plat/brm  of  the  Thespian  actor.  The  fint 
representation  of  Thespis  was  in  b.  a  535.  His 
immediate  sucoesson  were  the  Athenian  Choerilns 
and  Phrynichus,  the  former  of  whom  represented 
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plays  as  eariy  as  b.  a  524.  He  is  said  by  Snidas 
to  have  written  150  pieces :  from  the  title  of  one 
of  them,  the  "  Alope,**  its  subject  seems  to  have 
been  a  legend  of  Attic  origin.  (Pans.  i.  14.  §  3  ; 
Bode,  p.  60.)  That  he  excelled  in  the  Satyrical 
drama  invented  by  Pratinas,  is  indicated  by  the 
line  of  an  unknown  author, 

'HrUca  /i^y  jSoo'iA.ebs  Ijp  XotplXos  ir  Sor^ii, 

and  if  he  wrote  anything  like  the  number  of  dia- 
mas  ascribed  to  him,  it  is  also  evident  that  the 
custom  of  contending  with  TetnJ<^gies  must  have 
been  of  early  origin,  for  there  were  only  two  dra- 
matic festivals  during  the  year. 

Phiynichus  was  a  pupil  of  Thespis,  and  gained 
his  first  victoiy  in  the  dramatic  contests  B.a  511. 
In  his  works,  the  lyric  or  choral  element  still  pre- 
dominated over  the  dramatic,  and  he  was  distin- 
gnished  for  the  sweetness  of  his  melodies,  which 
in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  were  very 

?»pu]ar  with  the  admirers  of  the  old  style  of  music, 
he  esteem  in  which  his  ** ambrosial  songs"  were 
then  held  is  shown  in  several  passages  of  Aristo- 
phanes {Aves^  748,  TTietm.  164),  and  in  the  line 
{Vesp.  219)  where  the  dicasts  are  made  to  chaunt 
^e  old  Sidonian  sweet  songs  of  Phrynichus, 

Kid  fianfpi{opr€S  /idXii 
*iipXBUOiUkunlkt¥o^pfwij(4tpaTa, 

**  Sidonian  **  being  an  allusion  to  the  pky  which  he 
wrote  called  the  Phoenissae.  The  first  use  of 
female  masks  is  also  attributed  to  him  (Suidaa,  m 
vU.\  and  he  so  fiur  deviated  from  the  general  prac- 
tice of  the  Attic  tragedians  aa  to  write  a  drama 
on  a  subject  of  cotemporary  history,  the  c^>ture 
of  Miletus  by  the  Persians,  b.  c  494.  (Herod,  vi. 

We  now  come  to  the  first  writer  of  Satyrical 
dramas,  Pratinas  of  Phlius,  a  town  not  fiur  from 
Sicyon,  and  which  laid  claim  to  the  invention  of 
tragedy  as  well  as  comedy.  (Bode,  p.  35.)  For 
some  time  previously  to  this  poet,  and  probably  as 
early  as  Thespis,  tragedy  had  been  gradually  de- 
parting more  and  more  £n>m  its  old  oharacteristics, 
and  inclining  to  heroic  (ables,  to  which  the  chorus 
of  Satyrs  was  not  a  fit  accompaniment  But  the 
fun  and  merriment  caused  by  them  were  too  good 
to  be  lost,  or  displaced  by  the  severe  dignity  of 
the  Aeschylean  drama.  Accordingly  the  &ityrical 
drama,  distinct  from  the  recent  and  dramatic  tra- 
gedy, but  suggested  by  the  sportive  element  of  the 
old  Dithyramb,  was  founded  by  Pratinas,  who 
however  appears  to  have  been  surpassed  in  his  own 
invention  by  Choerilus.  It  was  always  written  by 
tragedians,  and  generally  three  tragedies  and  one 
Satyrical  piece  were  represented  together,  which  in 
some  instances  at  least  formed  a  connected  whole, 
called  a  tetralogy  {rvrpaKoyia),  The  Satyrical 
piece  was  acted  laat,  so  that  the  minds  of  the 
spectators  were  agreeably  relieved  by  a  meny 
ailer-piece  at  the  close  of  an  earnest  and  engrossing 
tragedy.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  drama 
was  the  chorus  of  Satyrs,  in  appropriate  dresses 
and  masks,  and  its  subjects  seem  to  have  been 
taken  from  the  same  class  of  the  adventures  of 
Bacchus  and  of  the  heroes  as  those  of  tragedy  ; 
but  of  course  they  were  so  treated  and  selected, 
that  the  presence  of  rustic  satyrs  would  seem  ap- 
propriate. In  their  jokes  and  droUory  and  naivete 
consisted  the  merriment  of  the  piece  ;  for  the  kings 
and  heroes  who  were  introduced  into  their  oom- 
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pany  were  not  of  neceasity  thereby  diwtad  if 
their  epic  and  legendary  character  (Honee,  Ar, 
PoeL  222,  speaks  of  the  *^  incolumi  gravitate  **>• 
though  they  were  obliged  to  confixm  to  their  sito- 
ation  and  sufifer  some  diminution  of  dignity,  ftam 
their  position.  Hence  Welcker  (JVootou^  pi  331) 
observes,  the  Satyrical  drama,  which,  ao  to  apeak, 
was  **  the  Epos  turned  into  prose,  and  intemened 
with  jokes  made  by  the  chorus,*^  is  weU  ^Mwen  of 
aa  a  ''pkyfiil  tragedy**  {raiCauffa  T^yyWa), 
being  both  in  form  and  materials  the  same  as  tra- 
gedy.   Thus  also  H(«ace  {Ar,  PoeL  231)  aaya : 

Bflfutire  leves  indigna  Tragoedia  venna 
Intererit  Satyris  paulum  pudibnnda 


aUudiuff  in  the  first  line  to  the  mythic  or  epic  do* 
ment  of  the  Satyrie  drama,  which  he  calla  TngBe- 
dia,  and  in  the  second  representiog  H  aa  baag 
rather  ashamed  of  its  company.  The  seeDe  was  i 
course  laid  in  the  supposed  hannta  of  the  Satyn, 
aa  we  learn  from  Vitmvius  (v.  8):  "Satyricae 
soenae  omantur  arboribus,  montibua  zeliqiiiaqae 
agrestibus  rebus,**  all  in  kee|Mng  with  the  inddcnts 
of  the  pieces,  and  reminding  the  apectatoo  of  tbe 
old  Dithyramb  and  the  god  Dionyana,  in  whose 
honour  the  dramatic  oonteata  wen  origmallj  held. 
We  must  however  observe  that  tliere  were  sme 
characters  and  legends,  which  as  not  preaentiiig 
any  serious  or  pauetie  aspecta,  were  not  adapted 
for  tragedy,  and  therefore  were  natoxally  appro- 
priated to  the  Satyrie  drama.  Such  were  Siisy- 
phus,  Antolycns,  Ciroe,  Callisto^  Midaa,  Omphak, 
and  the  robber  Skiron.  Hercnlea  alao,  aa  he  a^ 
pears  in  Aristophanea  (Remae)  and  the  Alcestis 
of  Euripides,  was  a  fiivourite  subject  of  this  dxaaa, 
as  being  no  unfit  companion  for  a  drunken  Silons 
and  his  crew.  (MUller,  295.)  The  Odyase*  abt^ 
sajrs  Lessin^  {JLelben  de$  Sqpkodet^  §  1 15),  was  in 

Seneral  a  nch  atorehoose  of  the  Satyrical  plaji ; 
ut  though  the  Cyclops  of  Euripides,  the  oilj 
satyrical  play  extant,  was  taken  fivm  it,  the  Kit 
of  Satyrie  pieces  given  by  Welcker  {Naektroff^  p. 
284—322)  hardly  confirms  this  assertion. 

We  now  come  to  the  improvementa  made  i& 
tragedy  by  Aeschylus,  of  which  Ariatotk  {PotL 
iv.  §  16)  thus  speaks : — ^*  He  first  added  a  seomd 
actor  and  diminished  the  parts  of  the  choraa,  and 
made  the  dialogue  the  principal  part  of  the  actian** 
(T^K  K^yoy  •npmraymvurr^  wap^trM^eurty,  He 
also  availed  himself  of  the  aid  of  Agathardnis,  tbe 
scene-painter,  and  improved  the  oostame  of  ha 
actors  by  giving  them  thick-soled  boota  {4ti€dm), 
as  well  as  the  masks,  which  he  made  more  ezprea- 
sive  and  characteristic  Horace  (Jr.  PoeL  278) 
thus  alludes  to  his  improvementa :  — 

**perBonae  pallaeque  repetter  honeaAaa 
Aeschylus,  et  modicis  instravit  pnlpita  tignv 
Et  docuit  magnumque  loqui,  nitique  oothumo** 

The  custom  of  ocmtending  with  trilogies  (rpi\ay(m\ 
or  with  three  plajrs  at  a  time,  is  said  to  have  been 
also  introduced  by  him.  In  ^ct  he  did  so  mnch  fiv 
tragedy,  and  so  completely  built  it  up  to  ita  **  tower- 
ing height,**  that  he  was  conaidered  the  &ther  of  it> 
The  subjects  of  this  drama,  as  we  have  before  inti- 
mated fin>m  Plutarch,  were  not  connected  with  the 
worship  of  Dionysus ;  but  rather  with  the  gvsaft 
cycle  of  Hellenic  legends  and  aome  of  the  mytiis 
of  the  Homeric  Epos.  Aooocdinglv  he  said  of  him- 
self (Athen.  viil  p.  347,  e)  that  his  dramaa  were 
but  scnqis  and  fragments  from  the  great  ieaats  cl 
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Homer.  Another  inttance  of  his  departure  from 
the  spirit  and  form  of  the  old  tmgedy,  as  connected 
with  Dionysus,  is  shown  in  his  treatment  of  the 
Dithyrambic  chorus  of  fifty  men,  which  in  his  tri- 
logy of  the  Oresteia  he  did  not  bring  on  the  Btase 
all  at  once,  but  divided  it  into  separate  parts  mak- 
ing a  difierent  set  of  choreutae  for  each  of  the  three 
pieces.  (Miiller,  EmHemd»)  In  the  latter  part  of 
nis  life  Aeschylus  made  use  of  one  of  the  improve- 
ments of  Sophocles,  namely  the  rpireey«»ri<rnis^  or 
third  actor.  This  was  the  finishing  stroke  to  the 
dramatic  element  of  Attic  tragedy,  which  Sopho- 
cles is  said  to  have  matured  by  fiirther  improve- 
ments  in  costume  and  scene-painting.  Under  him 
tragedy  appears  with  less  of  sublimity  and  stern- 
ness than  in  the  hands  of  Aeschylus,  but  with 
more  of  calm  grandeur  and  quiet  dignity  and  touch- 
ing incident  His  latter  plays  are  the  perfection 
of  the  Grecian  tragic  draina,  as  a  work  of  art  and 
poetic  composition  in  a  thoroughly  chastened  and 
chissie  style,  written  when  as  he  says  of  himself  he 
had  put  away  the  bovish  pomp  of  Aeschylus  (r^y 

Alcrx^Aov  Sunrenux*'  ^J^^'^y  b^^^  ^^^  harsh  ob- 
scuri^  of  his  own  too  great  refinements,  and  at* 
tained  to  that  style  which  he  thought  the  best, 
and  most  suited  for  portraying  the  characters  of 
men.  (Plut  de  Pro.  V.S.  p.  79,  b.)  The  intro- 
duction of  the  third  actor  enabled  him  to  do  this 
the  more  effectually,  by  showing  the  principal  cha- 
racter on  different  sides  and  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, both  as  excited  by  the  oppositian  of 
one  and  drawn  out  by  the  sympathies  of  another. 
[HiSTRio,  p.  611.]  Hence  though  the  days  of 
Sophocles  are  longer  than  those  of  Aeschylus,  still 
there  is  not  a  corresponding  increase  of  action,  but 
\  more  perfect  delineation  of  character.  Creon  for 
instance  in  the  Antigone,  and  Ajaz  are  more  per- 
fect and  minutely  drawn  characters  than  any  in 
Aeschylus.  The  part  of  the  chorus  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  considerably  diminished  in  his  plays.  Ano- 
ther distinffuishinff  feature  in  them  is  their  moral 
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significance  and  ethical  teaching.  Though  the  cha- 
racters in  them  are  taken  from  the  old  subjects  of 
national  interest,  still  they  do  not  always  appear 
as  heroes,  or  above  the  level  of  common  humani^, 
but  in  such  situations  and  under  the  influence  of 
such  motives,  passions,  and  feelings  as  foil  to  the 
lot  of  men  in  general :  so  that  **  every  one  may  re- 
cognise in  them  some  likeness  of  himself.** 

In  the  hands  of  Euripides  tragedy  deteriorated 
not  only  in  dignity,  but  also  in  its  moral  and  reli- 
gious significance.  He  introduces  his  heroes  in 
rags  and  tatters,  and  busies  them  with  petty  affiun, 
and  makes  them  speak  the  language  of  eveiy-day 
life.  As  Sophocles  said  of  him  (Arist  Poet,  25), 
he  represented  men  not  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  as 
they  are,  without  any  ideal  greatness  or  poetic 
character — thoroughly  prosaic  personages.  His 
dialogues  too  were  little  else  than  the  rhetorical 
and  forensic  language  of  his  day  cleverly  put  into 
verse :  foil  of  sophistry  and  quibbling  distinctions. 
One  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  tragedies  was  the 
irptf  A07ot,  an  introductory  monologue,  with  which 
some  hero  or  god  opens  the  play,  tiling  who  he 
is,  what  is  the  state  of  affeurs,  and  what  has  hap- 
pened up  to  the  thne  of  his  address,  so  as  to  put 
the  audience  in  possession  of  every  foet  which  it 
might  be  necessary  for  them  to  know:  a  very 
bunness-like  proceeding  no  doubt,  but  a  poor  make- 
shift for  artistical  skill  The^'Deusezmachma,** 
•ko  though  not  always^  in  a  **  nodoN,  tali  vindioe 


dignus,**  was  frequently  employed  by  Eoripidei  t» 
e^t  the  dbio4ment  of  his  pieces.  The  chorus  too 
no  longer  discharged  its  proper  and  high  fonetions 
either  as  a  representative  of  the  feelings  of  unpn^ 
judiced  observers,  or,  ^as  one  of  the  actors,  and  a 
part  of  the  whole,**  joining  in  the  development  of 
the  piece.  Many  of  his  choral  odes  in  foct  are 
but  remotely  connected  in  subject  with  the  action 
of  the  play.  Another  novelty  of  Euripides  was  the 
use  of  the  ''monodies  **  or  lyrical  songs,  in  which 
not  the  chorus,  but  the  principal  persons  of  the 
drama,  declare  tbeir  emotions  and  sufferings.  They 
were  amongst  the  most  brilliant  parts  of  his  pieces, 
and  being  sung  by  persons  on  the  stage,  are  some- 
times dessribed  as  ^Sol  harh  ffK^init.  (Phot.  Le», 
f.  e.)  Aristophanes  often  put>died  them,  and 
makes  Euripides  say  of  himself  (iZaaos,  944),  that 
he  **  nurtured  tragedy  with  monodies,  introducing 
Cephisophoa  **  his  chief  actor,  to  siag  them. 

ETt*  &y/rpc^y  /ioy^faxf ,  Kit^uro^Snrra  luyrbs. 

Euripides  was  also  the  inventor  of  tragi-comedr, 
which  not  improbably  sngsested,  as  it  certainly 
resembled,  the  'lAoporpcryff/a  of  the  Alexandrian 
age,  the  latter  being  a  half-tn^c,  half-comic  drama, 
or  rather  a  parody  or  travesty  of  tragical  subjects. 
A  specimen  of  the  Enripidean  tragi-comedy  is  still 
extant  in  the  Aloestis,  acted  b.  c.  438,  as  the  last 
of  four  pieces,  and  thoefore  as  a  substitute  for  a 
Satyrical  drama.  Though  tragic  in  its  form  and 
some  of  its  scenes,  it  has  a  mixture  of  comic  and 
satyrie  chancten  (e.  g,  Hercules)  and  concludes 
happily. 

It  remains  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  nature 
and  object  of  Greek  tragedy  in  graieral,  and  on 
the  parts  into  which  it  was  divided.  According 
to  P&to  {Leg*  vil  p.  817)  the  truest  tragedy  is  an 
imitation  of  the  noblest  and  best  life:  fdiiJi^is 
rov  KoWUrrov  icol  iiplffrov  jBtou.  Ari8toUe*s  de- 
finition is  more  comprehensive  and  p«rhaps  perfect 
"  Tragedy  is  an  imitation  of  an  action  that  is  im- 
portant (0<irov9a/at),  and  entire,  and  of  a  proper 
magnitude,  in  pleasurable  laagua^,  by  means  of 
action,  not  of  narration,  and  eirecting  through  ter- 
ror and  pity  the  refinement  and  correction  m  such 
passions  **  {riiw  rotoinwv  waBiifiArwv  iciBopcw),  He 
then  adds.  Tragedy  contains  six  parts :  the  story, 
t.  0.  the  combination  of  incidents  or  plot,  manners, 
expression,  sentiment,  decoration,  and  music  (fivdor 
iccu  ffiriy  jcol  A^if,  Koi  Icdyoui,  ical  ^is^  iccl  /iicAo- 
voita).  '  Of  these  the  story  is  the  principal  part, 
developing  the  character  of  agents,  and  being  in 
foct  the  very  soul  of  trsgedy.  The  manners  come 
next,  and  manifest  the  £sposition  of  the  speakers. 
The  sentiments  take  the  third  place,  and  compre- 
hend whatever  is  said,  whether  proving  anything, 
or  expressmg  some  general  reflection.  Afterwards 
he  adds,  Fables  are  of  two  sorts,  simple  and  com- 
plicated (ot  fiip  awXot,  ot  9i  wewKryfUvoi)^  the 
catastrophe  of  the  former  produced  without  a  revo- 
lution or  discovery,  of  the  latter  with  one  or  both. 
Now  a  revolution  {wtpiir4r§ta)  is  a  chaxige  to  the 
reverse  of  what  is  expected  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  action :  a  discovery  (iyayt^iais)  is  a  change 
from  known  or  unknown,  happening  between  cha« 
racters  whose  happiness  or  unbappiness  forms  the 
catastrophe  of  the  drama.  The  best  sort  of  dia> 
covery  is  accompanied  by  a  revolution,  as  in  the 
Oedipus.  Aristotle  next  enumerates  the  parts  of 
quicmlitg  (fcor^Vb  woahy)  or  division  in  tragedy: 
these  are,  the  prologue,  episode,  exode^  and  ehocal 
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longi  I  ihe  krtdiTided  into  the  pande  and  ftol- 
mon.  The  rp6Kayo$  if  all  that  part  of  a  tragedj 
which  preoedea  the  pandos  of  the  chonxir  •'.  «•  the 
fiiit  act  The  hrua6Zwv  is  all  the  part  between 
whole  choral  odei.  The  l^oSof  that  part  whieh 
has  no  choral  ode  after  it.  Of  the  choral  part  the 
wkpci^s  is  the  first  speech  of  the  whole  chonu  (not 
broken  up  into  parts):  the  stasimon  is  without 
aniqiaests  and  trochees.  These  two  diTisions  weie 
song  by  all  the  choreatae  {itoafk  M»rmf)^  but 
the  "  songs  on  the  stase  **  and  the  it6mun  bj  a 
part  only  (Oia  M  tk  M  t^s  triers  koI  K6fi/aM). 
The  commas,  which  propeily  means  a  wailing  for 
the  dead,  was  generaUy  used  to  express  strong  ez> 
citement,  or  liVely  sympathy  with  grief  and  snffiBr* 
ing,  espeieially  by  Aeschylus.  It  was  oonmion  to 
the  acton  and  a  portion  only  of  the  ehoms  (nofjifihs 
9k  bpvivos^  koip6s  xv^^i  *^^  ^""^  f^^nf^fU  whence 
its  derivatiTe  KOftfutrucd  is  used  to  designate 
broken  and  interrupted  songs  sung  either  by  indi- 
vidual choreutae  or  divisions  of  the  chorus.  (MU1> 
ler,  Emmem.  p.  84.)  Again  the  irdpoios  was  so 
named  as  being  the  passage-song  of  the  chorus 
sung  while  it  was  advandng  to  its  proper  place  in 
the  orchestra,  and  therefore  in  ani^aestic  or  march- 
ing Terse :  the  ordbri/ior,  as  being  channted  by  the 
chorus  when  standing  still  in  its  proper  position. 
(Smd.  and  JSi^  Afagn.) 

With  respect  to  the  ends  or  purposes  of  Tragedy, 
Aristotle  observes  that  they  are  best  effected  by 
the  representation  of  a  change  of  fortune  from 
prosperity  to  advenity,  happening  to  a  person 
neither  eminently  virtuous  nor  just,  nor  yet  in- 
volved in  misfortune  by  deliberate  vice  or  villany, 
but  by  some  error  of  human  frailty,  and  that  he 
should  also  be  a  person  of  hkh  &me  and  eminent 
prosperity,  like  Oedipus  or  Thyestes.  Hence,  he 
adds,  Euripides  is  not  censurable,  as  is  generally 
supposed  ;  for  tragedies  with  an  unhappy  termina- 
tion like  his,  have  always  the  most  inffie  effect ; 
and  Euripides  is  the  most  tragic  of  all  poets,  t.e. 
succeeds  best  in  producing  pit^:  an  expression 
especially  true  of  some  scenes  in  the  Medea.  In 
Aeschylus,  the  feelings  of  pity  and  melancholy 
interest  are  generally  excited  by  the  relation  in 
which  his  heroes  stand  to  destiny.  He  mostly 
represents  them  as  vainly  struggling  against  a 
blind  but  irresistible  fete,  to  whose  power  (ac- 
cording to  the  old  Homeric  notion)  even  the  &dier 
of  gods  and  men  is  forced  to  yield,  and  it  is  only 
occasionally,  as  in  the  splendid  chrans  of  the  Eome- 
nides  (522),  that  we  trace  in  him  any  intimations 
of  a  moial  and  retributive  government  of  the  worid. 
Hence  there  is  a  want  of  moral  lessons  in  his 
works.  In  Sophocles,  on  the  contrary,  we  see 
indications  of  a  different  tone  of  thought,  and  the 
superintendence  of  a  directing  and  controlling 
power  is  distinctly  recognized :  **  the  great  Zeus 
m  heaven,  who  superintends  and  directs  iJl  things.*^ 
{Elseir,  174;  Thirlwall,  PkiL  Mm$.  vol.  ii.  p.  492.) 

The  materials  of  Greek  tragedy  were  the  national 
mythology, 

**  Presenting  Thebes,  or  Pdops*  Ime, 
Or  the  tale  of  Troy  divine.** 

The  exceptions  to  this  were  the  two  historical 
tragedies,  the  "  Capture  of  Miletus,**  by  Phryni- 
chus,  and  the  **  Persians  **  of  Aeschylus ;  but  they 
belong  to  an  early  period  of  the  art.  Hence  the 
plot  and  story  of  the  Grecian  tragedy  were  of 
neeeiBty  known  to  the  spectators,  a  circumftanoe 
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which  strongly  distinguishes  the  andcnt  Inge^ 
fimn  the  modem,  and  to  which  is  owing  m  some 
measure  the  practical  and  quiet  irony  in  th«  hand- 
ling of  a  lubject,  described  by  Thirlwall  (PkiL 
Mut.  ii.  p.  483,  Ac.)  at  a  chaiacteriatic  of  ^ 
tngedy  of  Sophodes. 

The  functions  of  the  Chorus  in  Greek  Tragedy 
were  very  impoftant,  as  described  by  Hoiaoe  (ilr. 
PoeL  193), 

**  Actoris  partes  chorus  officinmqne  virila 
Defendat:  neu  quid  medios  intercinat  aetaa. 
Quod  non  proposito  conducat,et  haereati^ite,**ftfr 

We  must  conceive  of  it,  says  A.  W.  Schlml,  as 
the  personification  of  the  thought  inqjured  oj  tiw 
represoited  action ;  in  other  wordi,  it  often  ex- 
presses the  reflections  of  a  dispassiooata  and  right- 
minded  spectator,  and  inculcates  the  leasooa  of  no- 
mlity  and  resignation  to  the  vrill  of  hearen,  taught 
by  the  occurrence  of  the  piece  in  which  it  is  en- 
gaged. Besides  this,  the  chorus  enabled  a  poet  to 
produce  an  image  of  the  "council of  eldaa,**  whi^ 
existed  under  the  heroic  goveraments,  and  unds 
whose  advice  and  in  whose  prcaenoe  theandeot 
mnces  of  the  Greek  tragedy  gencBally  acted. 
This  image  was  the  more  stiikiQg  and  Tivid,  inas- 
much as  the  chorus  was'  taken  from  the  people  at 
large,  and  did  not  at  all  differ  from  the  appeaanee 
and  stature  of  ordinary  men ;  so  thai  the  eontnst 
or  relation  between  them  and  the  actota  was  the 
same  as  that  of  the  Homeric  Xoot  and  Cvwrrcs. 
Lastly,  the  choial  songs  produced  an  agreeable 
pause  in  the  action,  breaking  the  piece  into  parts, 
while  tiiey  presented  to  ue  spectator  a  lyoad 
and  musiol  expression  of  his  own  emotions,  « 
suggested  to  him  loily  thoughts  and  great  aigm- 
mentc  As  Schlegel  says,  the  choms  was  the 
spectator  idealised.  With  ntped  to  the  number 
of  the  chorus,  MUUer  (Lit  of  Ormee^  300)  thinb 
that  out  of  the  dithyiambic  chorus  of  50  a  quad- 
rangular chorus  of  48  persons  was  fizat  Icnaed, 
and  that  this  was  divided  into  sets  of  13,  one  lot 
each  play  of  a  tetralooe  ;  but  in  the  time  of  Se- 
phodes,  the  traffic  cnorus  amounted  to  15,  a 
number  which  the  ancient  grsmmariana  alwajs 
presuppose  in  speaking  of  its  arrangements,  though 
It  might  be  that  the  fonn  of  the  Aeschylean  tn- 
gedy afterwards  became  obsolete. 

The  precedinff  account  should  be  read  in  oomiee- 
tion  wito  the  articles  Chokds^  Diontsu,  Hutuo, 
and  Thbataum. 

The  explanation  of  the  following  phnses  maj 
be  usefuL 

Ifopax^P^TV^ :  tills  word  was  used  in  case  of 
a  fourth  actor  appearing  qd  the  stage  ;  probablj 
because  the  choiagus  was  required  to  be  at  aa 
ecfrti  expense  in  supplying  him  with  costume,  &c.; 
sometimes  actors  so  called  spoke,  as  the  dbancter 
of  Pylades  does  (Aesch.  dotpk  90<^— 902); 
sometimes  they  were  mutest 

nopo^jri^ior:  this  phrsse  was  used  when  one 
of  the  choreutae  spoke  in  song,  instead  of  a  fourth 
actor,  probably  near  or  behind  the  side-soenea. 
Hofniyopi^ftaTa  were  voices  off  the  stage,  and  not 
seen,  as  ^e  firogs  in  the  Ranae.  (PoQuz,  it.  109 ; 
Schol  M  Aridcpk.  Pae,  113.) 

^afMlx**p4/<«n''^  persons  who  came  forward  bat 
once,  something  like  the  wpoemra  vjponrrucd,  er 
introductonr  persons  who  open  a  diama  and  neret 
appear  again ;  as  the  watchman  in  the  Agamem- 
non, and  Polydoius  in  the  Hecuba.    Terenoe  also 
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Ueqoflnily  VMi  the  penona  protaticR.     (Donat 
Ter.  Pniog,  ad  Andr,) 

The  Sixopfa  was  a  doable  chorus,  formed  of  the 
chomsee  of  two  sepaiate  dUys  :  thus  at  the  end 
of  the  Enmenides  of  AeMUiyius  the  Furies  of  one 
play  and  the  festal  tnun  of  another  come  on  the 
stage  together.  (MUUer,  Z^itorot  «fe&  f  .  SOO.) 

The  principal  modem  writers  on  the  Greek 
Tragedy  are  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  artide. 
The  reader  may  also  eonsolt  Waehsmnth,  toI.  iL 
pt  iL  pp.  467, 421 ;  Gruppe,  Ariadni^  JX$  IVagiaekB 
Ktaut  der  GriMkm  ta  ikrer  EHtwiMmg  und  m 
ikrem  J^uammmihatige  mU  der  VdUapoetis^  Beil. 
1834  ;  M^ueum  Oriiemn^  toI.  ii.  p.  69,  &c. ;  Cop- 
leston,  PnuUdumet  Aeademietu  ;  Schneider,  Ueber 
das  Attisde  7%M<mofSM,  an  exceedingly  nduable 
book. 

2.  Roman.  The.  ti^;edy  of  the  Romans  was, 
for  the  most  part,  an  imitation  o^  or  rather  a  bor- 
rowing from,  the  Greek,  the  more  imperfect  and 
unnatural,  as  the  construction  of  the  Roman 
theatre  afforded  no  appropriate  place  for  the 
ehoms,  which  was  therefore  obliged  to  appear  on 
the  stage,  instead  of  in  the  orchestra.  The  firrt 
tragic  poet  and  actor  at  Rome  (Oellius,  zzi.  17)  was 
Livius  AndronicQS,  a  Greek  by  birth,  who  began 
to  exhibit  in  &  &  240.  From  the  account  in 
Livy  (viL  2),  it  would  seem  that  in  his  monodies 
(or  the  lyrical  parts  sung,  not  by  a  chorus,  but  by 
one  person),  it  was  customary  to  separate  the  sing- 
ing from  the  mimetic  dancing,  leaving  the  latter 
only  to  the  actor,  while  the  singing  was  performed 
by  a  boy  placed  near  the  flute-]^yer  (amie  M- 
ciVmhi)  ;  to  that  the  dialogue  only  (dtosfUa)  was 
left  to  be  spoken  by  the  actors.  One  of  the  plairs 
written  by  him  was  an  ''Andromeda  ;**  and  he 
also  made  a  Latin  prose  trsnslation  of  the  Odyssee. 
The  next  tragic  poet  at  Rome  was  Naenus,  who 
however  appears  to  have  written  comedies  as  well 
as  tragedies  (Hieron.  m  Ewm^  O^f^P*  ^^  3)* 
and  a  history  of  the  first  Punic  war :  so  that  the 
writing  of  tngedies  was  not  a  distinct  profession 
at  Rome,  as  at  Athens.  An  **  Alcestis  **  seems  to 
have  been  written  by  him.  To  the  same  epoch  as 
Livius  Andronicus,  and  Naevius,  belongs  Ennius, 
who  resembled  the  latter  in  being  an  epic  poet  as 
well  as  a  tragedian.  Amongst  the  plays  written 
by  him  are  mentioned,  a  Medea,  an  Ajax,  a 
Phoenisaae,  an  Iphigenia,  an  Andromache,  and  a- 
Hecuba.  The  metre  used  by  him  and  Naevius 
was  iambic  or  trochaic  in  the  dialogue,  and  ana- 
paestic for  the  lyrical  parts.  (Gellins,  xl  4.)  The 
next  distinguished  tragedian  was  Ptenvius,  a 
nephew  of  Ennios,  and  a  painter  also.  His  style 
was  more  remarkable  for  spirit  and  vigour  of  ex- 
pression than  polish  or  refinement,  a  deficiency 
attributable  to  his  age  and  provincial  origin,  as  he 
was  bom  at  Bnmdisium.  Amonff  his  pUys  occur 
an  Antiopo,  a  Chiyses,  and  a  DuWestes  (Qnintil. 
X.  1  ;  Cicero,  Orit,  iii.  S9),  and  his  tragedies 
found  admirers  even  in  the  time  of  Persius  (i 
77).  Cicero  (i.  e.)  quotes  from  him  a  spirited 
tnuislation  of  the  concluding  lines  of  the  Prome- 
theus Yinctus  of  Aeschylus.  Attius  or  Aecius 
the  younger  was  junior  to  Pacuvlns  by  about  fifty 
years.  His  earlier  plays  were,  as  he  himself  ad- 
mitted, harsh  and  obscure  (Gellius,  xiii  2) ;  but 
his  style  probably  altered  with  increasing  years. 
Many  fragments  of  his  phiya  occur  in  Cicero  and 
the  Latin  giammarians^  Diomedes,  Nonius,  and 
Varro.    Ho  was  also  a  writer  of  aonab  in  hexa- 
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meter  verses.  (Macrob.  8aL  i  7.)  The  five  poefi 
mentioned  above  belong  to  the  eariier  epoch  of 
Roman  tragedy,  in  which  little  was  written  bnt 
translations  and  imitations  of  the  Greek,  with  oo< 
casional  insertions  of  original  matter.  How  thej 
imitated  the  structure  of  the  choral  odes  is  doubt' 
fnl,  perh^  they  never  attempted  it  Ennius, 
Pacnvins,  and  Aecius  are  eontnsted  by  Cieero 
(da  Orat.  iiL  7),  with  Aeschylus,  Sophodes,  and 
Euripides ;  and  of  the  two  last  Quintilian  (x.  I. 
§  97)  says,  **  Virium  Accio  plus  tribuitnr ;  Paeu- 
rium  videri  doctiorem,  qui  esse  docti  aflfiectant, 
volunt.** 

In  the  age  of  Ausustus  the  writing  of  tragedies, 
whether  onoinal  or  mutations,  seems  to  have  been 
quite  a  foshionable  occupation.  The  emperor  him- 
self attempted  an  Ajax,  but  did  not  succeed  ;  and 
when  his  friends  asked  him,  "  Quidnam  Ajax 
ageret  ?**  his  reply  was  ''Ajacemsuum  in  spongiam 
incuboisse.**  (Suet  A^.  86.)  One  of  the  prin* 
cqial  tragedians  of  this  epoch  was  Asinius  PoUio^ 
to  whom  the  line  (Viig.  JBdog.  im.  10) 

**  Sola  Sophodeo  toa  cannina  digna  cothuno^** 

b  supposed  to  apply:  he  also  excelled  in  other 
literary  aocomplisnments.  (Hor.Oiinii.i3. 1.)  Ovid 
{TruL  ii.  566)  also  wrote  a  tragedy,  of  which 
(Quintilian  (x.  1.  §  98)  says,  •*Oridii  Medea  vi- 
detnr  mihi  ostendere,  quantum  ille  vir  praestars 
potnerit  si  inffenio  sue  temperate  quam  indulgere 
mahiisset**  His  **  armomm  judidnm  **  (ilfetanor. 
xiii.)  between  Ajax  and  Ulysses,  on  which  Pacu- 
vius  and  Aecius  also  wrote  drunas,  proves  that 
he  might  have  rivalled  Euripides  in  rhetorical 
skill.  Quintilian  also  says  of  Varius,  who  was 
distinguished  in  epic  as  wdl  as  tragic  poe^  (Hoc 
Otinii.i.6,^r.  Poet.  66;  Tadt />«ii:  xii  1),  that 
his  Thyestes  might  be  compared  with  any  of  the 
Qnek  tragedies.  Some  firagments  of  this  Thyestes 
are  extant,  but  we  have  no  other  remains  of  the 
tragedy  of  the  Augustan  age.  The  loss  perhaps  is 
not  great ;  for  the  want  m  a  national  and  mdi- 
genous  mythology  must  have  disabled  the  Roman 
poets  firom  producing  any  original  counterparts  of 
the  Greek  tragedy ;  bendes  which,  in  toe  later 
days  of  the  republic,  and  under  the  empire,  the 
Roiman  people  were  too  fond  of  ghidiatorial  shows, 
and  beut-nghts,  and  gorgeous  spectades,  to  en- 
courage the  drama.  Moreover,  it  is  also  manifest 
that  a  tragedy  like  that  of  the  Greeks  could  not 
have  flourished  under  a  despotism. 

The  only  complete  Roman  tragedies  that  have 
come  down  to  us  are  the  ten  attributed  to  the 
philosi^her  Seneca.  But  whether  he  wrote  any 
of  them  or  not  is  a  disputed  point  It  is  agreed 
that  they  are  not  all  from  the  same  hand,  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether  they  are  all  of  the  same  age 
even.  In  one  of  them,  the  Medea,  the  author 
made  his  heroine  kill  her  children  on  the  stage, 
**  coram  populo,**  in  spite  of  the  precept  of  Horace. 
Schlegel  (Leet  viiL)  thus  speaks  of  them :  **  To 
whatever  age  they  belong,  they  are  beyond  de- 
scription bombastic  and  fingid,  utteriy  unnatural  in 
character  and  action,  and  full  of  the  most  revoltinc 
violations  of  propriety,  and  barren  of  all  Uieatriol 
effect  With  the  old  Grecian  tragedies  they  have 
nothing  in  common  but  the  name,  the  exterioi 
form,  and  the  matter.  Their  persons  are  ndtiier 
ideal  nor  real  men,  but  misshapen  giants  of  pup- 
pets, and  the  wire  that  moves  tnem  is  at  one  time 
an  unnatural  heroism,  at  another  a  passion  alike 
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mmatanl,  wliieh  no  atitMity  of  gnflt  can  appoL** 
Still  tliey  haTe  had  adroiien :  Heinsiiu  calls  the 
HippolytoB  **  diyine,**  and  prefen  the  Troades  to 
the  Hecnha  of  Enripidet :  cTen  Racine  hai  lxH> 
rowed  fipom  the  Hippolytiu  in  his  PhMie. 

Roman  tragedians  sometimes  wrote  tragedies 
on  subjects  taken  from  their  national  hiatoij. 
Pacavins,  «.  g.  wrote  a  Pou/m,  L.  Aocins  aBvirfw 
and  a  Iham.  (Ci&  da  Dto.  L  22.)  Cmriatins  Ma- 
temns,  also  a  dittingiushed  orator  in  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  wrote  a  Domitios  and  a  Cato,  the  latter 
of  which  gaTe  offence  to  the  mlers  of  the  state 
{fKxteHHian  amnua  <^h»dU^  Tacit  DiaL  2 ;  Lang. 
VM,  Trag,  Roman,  p.  1 4).  The  fragments  of  the 
Thjestes  of  Variiu  are  given  by  Bothins,  Post 
Sen.  Lai.  Frag.  p.  279.  [R.  W.] 

TRA'GULA.     [Hasta,  p.  689,  a.] 
TRANSA'CTIO  IN  VIA.    [Actio,  p.  11,  a.] 
TRA'NSFUGA.     [!>««■»«>»•] 
TRAN8TRA.    [NAVi8,p.788,a.] 
TRANSVE'CTIOE'QUITUM.    [EawTM.] 
TRAUMATOS  EK  PRONOIAS  GRAPHE 
(rpadfiaros  iic  irporoiof  ypai^).     Our  principal 
infonnation  respecting  this  action  is  derived  from 
two  speeches  of  Lysias,  namely,  vfAs  2^m  and 
v9fA  rpaifueros  ix  itpwoias^  tnoogh  they  do  not 
•apply  us  with  many  particolars.     It  iqipears, 
however,  that  this  action  could  not  be  brought  by 
cMjy  person  who  had  been  wounded  or  assaulted 
by  another,  but  that  it  was  necessary  to  prove  that 
there  had  been  an  intention  to  murder  the  person 
who  had  been  wounded  ;  consequently  the  wpSwow 
consisted  in  such  an  intention.    Cases  of  this  kind 
were  brought  before  the  Areiopagus:  if  the  ac- 
cused was  found  guilty,  he  was  exiled  from  the 
state  and  his  property  confiscated.  (Compare  Dem. 
c  Aristoer.  627.  22,  0.  BoeoL  1018.  9,  Aesch.  d» 
FdU,  Leg.  270,  e.  CUt.  440,  608  ;  Lya  &  Andoe. 
p.  212  ;  Lucian,  TVimw,  46  ;   PoUux,  viiL  40 ; 
Meier,  AU.  Proe.  p.  314.) 
TRESSIS.    [As,  p.  141,  a.] 
TRESVIRI.    [Triumvibl] 
TRIAHII.    [ExBRCiTus,  pp.  495  -497,  501, 
b.] 

TRl'BULA  or  TRraULUM  (Tpitf^Aos),  a 
corn-drag,  consisting  of  a  thick  and  ponderous 
wooden  board,  which  was  armed  underneath  with 
pieces  of  iron  or  sharp  flints  and  drawn  over  the 
com  by  a  yoke  of  oxen,  either  the  driver  or  a  heavy 
weight  beipg  placed  upon  it,  for  the  purpose  of  se- 
parating the  grain  and  cutting  the  straw.    (Vano, 
de  JU  ButL  I  52;  Ovid.  Met.  xiii.  803  ;  Plin.  H. 
N.  xviil  80  ;  Longus,  iiL  22  ;  Bmnck,  AnaL  il 
215  ;  Amos,  i.  8.)    Together  with  the  IriMa  an- 
other kind  of  draff,  called  iraha,  was  also  some- 
times used,  which  it  is  probable  was  either  entirely 
of  stone  or  made  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree.    (Viig. 
Georg.  I  164  ;  Servius,  ad  loe. ;  Colds  As  Rmi. 
ii.  21.)    These  instruments  are  still  used  in  Greece, 
Asia  Minor,  Georgia,  and  Syria,  and  are  described 
by  various  travellers  in  those  countries,  but  more 
especially  by  Paul  Lucas  (  Vofoge,  vol.  i.  p.  182), 
Sir  R.  K.  Porter  (TVotwb,  vol  I  p.  158),  Jackson 
{Jaumeg  from  IndiOy  p.  249),  and  C.  Fellows, 
{JowntaLt  pp.  70, 383).    The  com  is  threshed  upon 
a  circular  floor  (arso,  SXmv\  either  paved,  made 
of  hardened  clay,  or  of  the  natural  rock.    It  is  first 
heaped  in  the  centre,  and  a  person  is  constantly 
occupied  in  throwing  the  sheaves  under  the  drag 
■s  the  oxen  draw  it  round.    Lucas  and  Fellows 
hava  given  prints  representing  the  tribula  as  now 
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used  in  the  East.  The  verb  tr^Uban  (Cato,ils Jb 
RugL  23),  and  the  verbal  noun  tribmLatio  were  ap- 
plied in  a  secondary  sense  to  denote  afiUetifln  m 
genersL  [J*  7*] 

TRI'BULUS  (rpMoXot),  a  caltnm,  also  called 
murtt.  (VaL  Max.  ill  7.  §  2  ;  Curt  iv.  IS.  S  36.) 
When  a  place  was  beset  with  troops,  the  one  party 
endeavoured  to  impede  the  cavalry  of  the  other 
party  either  by  throwinff  before  them  caltrops, 
which  necessarily  lay  with  one  of  their  four  shaip 
points  turned  upwards,  or  by  burying  the  cal» 
trops  widi  one  point  at  the  soi&ce  of  the  graond. 
(Veget  lUReMU.  iu.  24;  JuL  Afric  69.  ap^  V0L 


McUL  Chtue.  p.  811.)  The  annexed  woodcst  is 
tdcen  from  a  bronie  caltrop  figured  by  Oi^laB 
{ReeneU,  iv.  pL  98).  [J.  T.] 

TRIBU'NAL  (/9n/«aX  a  raised  plaifenn,  cc,  ta 
use  the  term  adopted  from  the  Freneh,  tribune,  en 
which  the  praetor  and  judioes  sat  in  the  BaaiKca. 
It  is  described  under  Basilica  (pk  199). 

There  was  a  tribunal  in  the  camp, 
generally  fi>rmed  of  tnr^  but  sometiniesi,  in 
tionary  camp,  of  stone^  from  which  tke 
addressed  the  soldiers,  and  where  the  ecnsal 
tribunes  of  the  soldiers  administered  jnstiee. 
When  the  general  addressed  the  army  ftuat  the 
tribunal,  the  standards  were  planted  in  front  of  it, 
and  the  army  placed  round  it  in  order.  The  ad- 
dress itself  was*taUed  AUoailio.  (Pint  Poa^  41; 
Lipsius,  de  MHU.  Rom.  iv.  9  ;  Castka.) 

A  tribunal  was  sometimes  erected  in  hoooar  of  a 

deceased  impeiator,  as,  lor  example,  the  one  raised 

to  the  memory  of  Geraumicus.  (TlMit^MMiLii.89L) 

Pliny  {H.  N.  xvi.  1)  tqiplies  the  term  to  eai- 

bankments  against  the  sea.  [P.  S.] 

TRIBniiUS.  This  word  seems  onffinaOy  la 
have  Indicated  an  officer  connected  wita  a  tribe 
{tribm)^  or  who  represented  a  tribe  for  eectain  pnr- 
poses ;  and  this  is  indeed  the  eharacter  of  ^ 
officers  who  were  designated  by  it  in  the  eaifiest 
times  of  Rome,  and  may  be  tiaeed  also  in  the  later 
officers  of  this  name.  We  subjoin  an  aoeonni  of 
all  the  Roman  officers  known  uiider  this 

1.  Tribunss  op  thb  tbku  ANcmnr 
At  the  time  when  all  the  Roman 
contained  in  the  three  tribes  of  the  Ramnes,Tlties, 
and  Luceres,cach  of  them  was  headed  by  a  tiibaae 
(^Xc^os^  Dionys.  il  7;  Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  a.  2.  §  30; 
Serv.  ad  Ae».  r.  560),  and  these  three  tribunes 
represented  their  respective  tribes  in  all  civi!,  idi- 
I  gious,  and  militaiy  aflairs ;  that  is  to  say,  thsf 
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.vore  in  the  city  the  magistrates  of  iheir  tribes,  and 
performed  the  sacra  on  their  behalf^  and  in  times 
of  war  they  were  their  military  commanders.  (LiT. 
L  59;  Dionya.  ii.  64  s  Varro,  de  Litig.Lat.  y.  81.) 
Niebohr  (HitL  of  Rcme^  L  p.  831)  sopposes  that 
the  iribimm  edentm  was  Uie  trihnne  of  the  Ramnes, 
the  oldest  and  noblest  ammg  the  three  tribes,  and 
in  this  opinion  he  is  followed  by  Gottling  (Chtdk, 
d,  Rom.  Siaainetf^  p.  166),  though  it  is  in  direct 
contradiction  to  Dionysios  (iL  13)  and  Pomponins 
(de  Orig.Jwr,  Dig.  1.  tit  2.  s.  2.  §  15),  according 
to  whom  the  tribanos  eelenun  was  the  commander 
of  the  osleret,  the  king^  body-goard,  a  statement 
which  is  rejected  by  Niebuhr  without  his  being 
supported  by  any  ancient  authority,  except  that 
Dionysius  in  one  passage  (iL  64)  yaauely  speaks 
of  tribuni  celerum  in  the  pluxal.  That  noweyer 
the  tribunns  celerum  was  really  distinct  bom.  the 
three  tribunes  of  the  tribes,  is  acknowled^d  by 
Niebuhr  himself  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  work 
(iil  p.  41).  In  what  manner  the  tribunus  celerum 
was  appointed  is  uncertain,  but  notwithstanding 
the  statement  of  Dionysius,  that  Tarquinins  Su- 
perbus  gaye  this  office  to  L.  Junius  Brutus,  it  is 
much  more  probable  that  he  was  elected  by  the 
tribes  or  curiae ;  for  we  find  that  when  the  im- 
perium  was  to  be  conferred  upon  the  kins,  the 
comitia  were  held  undtf  the  presidency  of  the  tri- 
bunus celerum,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  king,  to 
whom  this  officer  was  next  in  rank,  he  copyoked 
the  comitia:  it  was  in  an  assembly  of  this  kind 
that  Brutus  proposed  to  depriye  Tarquinius  of  the 
imperhim.  (Liy.  L  59.)  A  law  passed  under  the 
presidency  of  the  tribunus  celerum  was  called  a 
A»  triXmmcia^  to  distinguish  it  from  one  passed 
under  the  presidency  of  the  king.  [Lsx  Rbola.] 
The  tribunes  of  the  three  ancient  tribes  ceased  to 
be  appointed  when  these  tribes  themselyes  ceased 
to  exist  as  politiod  bodies,  and  when  the  patridaus 
beoune  incorposated  in  the  local  tribes  of  Senrius 
Tullius.    [Tribus  (Roman).] 

2.  Tribunbs  or  thx  Ssrvian  tkibss.  When 
Serrius  TuUius  divided  the  oommonal^  into  thir^ 
local  tribes,  we  again  find  that  at  the  head  of  each 
of  these  tribes  there  was  a  tribune,  whom  Dionyrins 
calls  ^AKsifx^s^  ^'^  t^o>0  ®f  ^^0  patrician  tribes. 
(Dionys.  iy.  14)  He  mentious  them  only  in  connec- 
tion with  the  city  tribes,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  each  of  the  rustiG  tribes  was  likewise  headed 
by  a  tribune^  The  duties  of  these  tribunes,  who 
were  without  doubt  the  most  distmguished  per- 
sons in  their  reroectiye  districts,  appear  to  haye 
consisted  at  first  m  keeping  a  zcjpter  of  the  in- 
habitants in  each,  distnct  and  of  their  property, 
for  purposes  of  taxation  and  for  leyymg  the  troops 
for  the  armies.  When  subsequently  the  Roman 
people  became  exempted  from  taxes,  the  main  part 
of  their  business  was  taken  from  them,  but  they 
stUl  continned  to  exist  Niebuhr  (L  p.  421)  sup- 
poses that  the  tribmi  oetarii,  who  occur  down  to 
the  end  of  the  republic^  were  only  the  successors  of 
the  tribunes  o(  the  tribes.  Varro  (de  Ling,  LaL 
rl  86)  speaks  of  CMraAww  ommmn  tribmun^A  name 
by  whicn  he  probably  means  the  tribunes  of  the 
tribes.  When  m  tJie  year  406  &  c.  the  custom 
dT  giying  pay  (tig)mdmm)  to  the  loldiers  was  in- 
troduce^ each  of  the  tribuni  aerarii  had  to  collect 
the  tributnm  in  his  own  tribe,  and  with  it  to  pay 
the  soldiers  (Varro,  de  Lwg,  Lot,  y.  181),  and  in 
case  they  did  not  fulfil  this  duty,  the  soldierB  had 
the  night  of  pignoris  cipio  against  them.    (Cato, 
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uj^  QdL  yii  10.)  In  later  times  their  duties  ap- 
pear to  haye  been  confined  to  collecting  the  tribu- 
tum,  which  they  made  oyer  to  the  military  quaes- 
tors who  paid  the  soldiers.  [Quabstok.]  The 
lex  Aurelia  (70  &  a)  called  the  tribuni  aerarii  to 
the  exercise  of  judicial  functions,  along  with  the 
lenators  and  equites,  as  these  tribunes  represented 
the  body  of  the  most  respectable  dtiaens.  (Ordli, 
Onom,  ThIL  ill  p.  142  ;  Appian,  de  *BelL  CXo.  iii. 
23.)  But  of  this  distinction  they  were  subse- 
quently deprived  by  Julius  Caenr.  (Suet  Cbef. 
41.) 

3.  Tbibuni  PLBBI8.  The  ancient  tribunes  of 
the  plebeian  tribes  had  undoubtedly  the  right  of 
conyoking  the  meetings  of  their  tribei,  and  of  main- 
taining &e  privileges  granted  to  than  by  Idng 
Serrius  and  subsequently  by  the  Valerian  laws. 
But  this  protection  was  very  inadequate  against 
the  insatiable  ambition  and  usurpations  of  the 
patricians.  When  the  plebeians,  impoyerished  by 
long  wars  and  cruelly  oppressed  by  Uie  patricians, 
at  Ust  seceded  in  the  year  494  b.  a  to  the  Mens 
Sacer,  the  patricians  were  obliged  to  grant  to  the 
plebeians  the  right  of  appointing  tribunes  (IriAwn 
pUbu)  with  more  efficient  powen  to  protect  thdr 
own  order  than  those  which  were  possessed  \tj  die 
heads  of  the  tribes.  The  purpose  for  which  they 
were  appointed  was  only  to  afibrd  protection  against 
any  abuse  on  the  part  of  the  patrician  maffbtrates ; 
and  that  they  might  be  able  to  affi>rd  sudi  proteo- 
tion,  their  persons  were  declared  sacred  and  invio- 
lable, and  it  was  agreed  that  whoever  acted  against 
this  inviolability  should  be  an  outlaw,  and  that  his 
property  should  be  forftsited  to  the  temple  of  Ceres. 
(Liv.  ii  33  ;  Dionys.  vi.  89.)  This  decree  seems 
to  contain  evidence  that  the  heads  of  the  tribes  in 
their  attempts  to  protect  memben  of  their  own 
order  had  been  subject  themselves  to  insult  and 
maltreatment;  and  that  similar  things  occurred  even 
after  the  sanctity  of  the  tribunes  was  established  by 
treaty,  may  be  inforredfirom  the  &ct,  that,  some  tune 
after  the  tribuneship  was  instituted,  heavy  punish- 
ments were  again  enacted  against  those^  who  should 
venture  to  annoy  a  tribune  when  he  was  making  a 
proposition  to  the  assembly  of  the  tribes.  The  law 
by  which  these  punishments  were  enacted  ordained 
that  no  one  should  oppose  or  interrupt  a  tribune 
while  addressing  the  .people,  and  that  whoever 
should  act  contrary  to  this  ordinance  should  give 
bail  to  the  tribunes  for  the  payment  of  whatever 
fine  they  should  afflbc  to  his  offence  in  anaigning 
him  before  the  commonalty :  if  he  refused  to  give 
bail,  his  life  and  property  were  forfeited.  (Dionvs. 
yiL  17.)  It  should  however  be  obierved  that  this 
law  belongs  to  a  later  date  than  that  assigned  to  it 
by  Dionysius,  as  has  been  shown  by  Niebuhr  (iL 
p.  98) ;  It  was  in  all  probability  made  only  a  short 
time  before  its  first  application  in  461  b.  a  in  the 
case  of  Caeso  C^uincti^.  (Liv.  iiL  13.)  The  tri- 
bunes were  thus  enabled  to  afibrd  protection  to  any 
one  who  appealed  to  the  assembly  of  the  common- 
alty, or  required  any  other  assistance.  They  were 
essentially  the  representatives  and  the  orsans  of 
the  plebeian  order,  and  their  sphere  of  action  was 
the  comitia  tribute.  With  the  patricians  and  their 
comitia  they  had  nothing  to  do.  The  tribunes 
themselves  however  were  not  judges  and  could  in- 
flict no  punishments  (Gellius,  xiii.  12),  but  could 
only  propose  the  imposition  of  a  fine  to  the  com- 
monuty  {minUam  irrogoft).  The  tribunes  were 
thus  in  their  origin  only  a  protecting  magistracy  of 
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the  plebe,  but  in  the  ooune  of  time  their  powtt 
incr^ised  to  luch  a  degree  that  it  forpaued  that 
of  all  other  magiBtrates,  and  the  tribunes  then, 
as  Niebuhr  (i.  p.  614)  remazks,  became  a  ma- 
gittiacy  for  the  whole  Roman  people  in  opposition 
to  the  senate  and  the  oligarchical  elements  in 
general,  althoogh  they  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  administration  or  the  goTenmient.  Daring 
the  latter  pniod  of  the  republic  they  became  tnie 
tyrants,  and  Niebnhr  jnstly  compares  their  college, 
sach  as  it  was  in  later  times,  to  the  national  eon- 
Tention  of  France  during  the  first  rsTolution.  But 
notwithstanding  the  great  and  numerous  abuses 
which  wen  made  of  ue  tribunitian  power  by  in- 
diriduals,  the  greatest  historians  and  statesmen 
confess  that  the  greatness  of  Rome  and  its  long 
duration  is  in  a  great  measure  attributable  to  the 
institution  of  this  office. 

As  regards  the  number  of  the  tribunes  of  the 
people,  aU  the  ancient  writers  agree  (see  the  pas- 
sages in  Niebuhr,  I  n.  1856),  that  at  first  they 
were  only  two,  though  the  accounts  diffisr  as  to  the 
Aames  of  the  first  tnbunes.  Soon  afterwards,  how- 
erer,  the  number  of  tribunes  was  increased  to  five, 
one  being  taken  from  each  of  the  five  classes.  (As- 
con.  M  Ou.  Oom,  p.  56,  ed.  Orelli ;  Zonar.  m  15.) 
When  this  increase  took  place  is  quite  uncertain. 
According  to  Dionysius  (vi.  89)  three  new  tribunes 
were  added  immediately  after  the  appointment  of 
the  first  two.  Cicero  {FVoffm,  CdmeL  p.  451, 
Orelli)  states,  that  the  year  after  the  institution  of 
tile  tribunes  their  number  was  increased  to  ten; 
according  to  Livy  (ii.  38)  the  first  two  tribunes 
immediately  after  their  appointment  elected  them- 
selres  three  new  colleagues ;  according  to  Piso  (cq>, 
Lh,  ii.  58)  there  were  only  two  tribimes  down  to 
the  time  of  the  Pnblilian  lawsi  It  would  be  hope- 
less to  attempt  to  ascertain  what  was  really  the 
case  ;  thus  much  only  is  certain,  that  the  number 
was  not  increased  to  ten  till  the  year  457  b.  c., 
and  that  then  two  were  taken  firom  each  of  the 
fire  classes.  (Liv.  iii  80  ;  Dionys.  x.  30.)  This 
number  appean  to  hare  renuuned  unaltered  down 
to  the  end  of  the  empire. 

The  time  when  the  tribunes  were  elected  was, 
according  to  Dionysius  (tl  89),  always  on  the  10th 
of  December,  although  it  is  erident  from  Cicero 
(ad  AtL  i.  1)  that  in  his  time  at  least  the  election 
took  place  a.  d.  xtl  Kal.  Sextil.  (17th  of  July.) 
It  is  almost  superfluous  to  state  that  none  but  ple- 
beians were  eligible  to  the  office  of  tribune ;  hence 
when  towards  the  end  of  the  republic  patricians 
wished  to  obtain  the  office,  they  were  obliged  first 
to  renounce  their  own  order  uid  to  become  pie- 
beims  [Patrico,  p.  876j  ;  henee  also  under  the 
empire  it  was  thought  that  the  princeps  should  not 
be  tribune  because  he  was  a  patndan.  (Dion 
Cass.  liiL  17,  82.)  But  the  mfluence  which  be- 
longed to  this  office  was  too  great  for  the  emperon 
not  to  coTOt  it.  Hence  Augustus  received  the  tri- 
bunitia  potestas  for  life,  (suet  Auff.  27 ;  Tadt 
AnnaL  1 2;  compare  Suet  Tiber.  9, 28,  Vetp.  12,  TU. 
6.)  During  the  republic,  howeyer,  the  old  r^ula- 
tion  renuuned  in  force  even  after  Uie  tribunes  had 
ceased  to  be  the  protectors  of  the  plebs  alone.  The 
only  instance  in  which  patricians  were  elected  to 
the  tribuneship  is  mentioned  by  Livy  (iii  65), 
and  this  was  probably  the  consequence  of  an 
attempt  to  divide  the  tribuneship  between  the 
two  orders.  AlUiough  nothing  appean  to  be  more 
natncal  than  thai  &t  tribunes  should  originally 
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hare  been  elected  by  that  bodyof  tlie  Roman  citi- 
sens  which  they  represented,  yet  the  snljeet  is  in- 
ToWed  in  oonsidetable  obscurity.  Cicero  (I^n^m, 
OomeL  Lc)  states  that  they  were  elected  by  the 
oomitia  of  the  curies ;  the  same  is  implied  in  the 
aeeonnts  of  Dionysius  (L  e.)  and  JArj  (iL  56),  ac- 
cording to  whom  the  oomitia  of  the  tribes  did  not 
obtain  this  rjght  till  the  Lex  Publilia  (472  kcl; 
Lir.  iL  56 ;  Dionys.  x.  41).  Niebohr  thinks  (L 
p.  618)  that  down  to  the  Pnblilian  law  thuey  weie 
elected  by  the  centuries,  the  classes  of  whi<^  they 
represented  in  their  number,  and  that  the  caries,  as 
DiouTsius  himself  mentions  in  another  place  (ti. 
90),  had  lu^li™?  to  do  with  the  electioD  except  to 
sanction  it  The  election  in  the  eomitia  of  the 
centuries  howoTer  does  not  reooTe  the  difficulties, 
whence  G5ttling  (p.  289)  is  inclined  to  think  that 
the  tribunes  bdmre  the  expiration  of  their  office 
appointed  their  successors,  after  a  prerioiis  eon- 
snltation  with  the  plebeians.  The  necessity  of  the 
sanction  by  the  curies  cannot  be  doubted,  but  it 
i^peaiB  to  hare  ceased  even  some  time  befose  the 
Publilian  law.  (Niebuhr,  E  p.  190.)  After  this 
time  it  is  never  heard  of  again,  and  the  dectioo  ol 
the  tribunes  was  left  entir»y  to  the  oonitia  tribntai 
which  were  convoked  and  held  for  this  porpose  by 
the  old  tribimes  previously  to  the  expintioB  of  their 
office.  (Liv.  iL  56,  &&;  Dionys.  ix.  43^  49.)  One 
of  the  old  tribunes  was  i^pointed  by  lot  to  pcesids 
at  the  election.  (Liv.  iiL  64;  Appian, ds BdL  Gv. 
L14.)  As  the  meeting  could  not  be  pnikiitted  after 
sunset,  and  the  business  was  to  be  competed  in 
one  day,  it  sometimes  happened  that  it  was  oUjged 
to  break  up  before  the  election  was  completed,  and 
that  those  who  were  elected  filled  i^>  the  legitimate 
number  of  the  college  by  cooptatia  (LiT.2.&)  Bat 
in  order  to  prevent  this  irregularity  the  triboae 
L.  Trebonins  in  448  b.  c,  got  an  ordmanee  passed, 
according  to  which  the  coll^  of  the  tribones 
should  never  be  eompleted  by  ooopCatioi,  bat  the 
elections  should  be  continued  on  tne  second  day, 
if  they  were  not  completed  on  the  first,  till  the 
number  ten  was  made  up.  (Ltv.  iiL  (M,  66,  v.  10; 
comp.  Niebuhr,  iL  p.  888.)  The  plaee  where  the 
election  of  the  tribunes  was  held  was  or%inally 
and  lawfully  the  Forum,  afterwards  also  the 
Campus  BCartins,  and  sometimes  the  area  of  the 
Capitol. 

We  now  proceed  to  trace  the  gradual  growth  ef 
the  tribunitian  power.  Althouirh  its  original  dia- 
racter  was  merely  anxiliam  or  Jm^^cm  against  pa- 
trician magistrates,  the  plebeianfl  appear  early  Is 
have  regarded  their  tribunes  also  as  mediaton  or 
arbitrators  in  matters  among  themselves.  This 
statement  of  Lydns  (de  Mt^itL  L  88, 44;  Diooya. 
viL  58)  has  been  pointed  out  Vr  Walter  (^TeseL  d, 
Sam,  RedUt^  p.  85).  The  whole  power  pooseHed 
by  the  college  of  tribones  was  desjgnated  by  the 
name  Jribumieia  pofcstos,  and  extended  at  no  tiaie 
further  than  one  mile  beyond  the  sates  of  the  city; 
at  a  greater  distance  than  this  uey  came  mder 
the  imperium  of  the  magistntea,  like  eveiy  ether 
citizen.  (Liv.  iiL  20;  Dionys.  viiL  87.)  As  they 
were  the  public  guardians,  it  was  necessaiy  that 
every  one  should  have  access  to  them  and  at  any 
time  ;  hence  the  doors  of  their  houses  were  open 
day  and  night  for  all  who  were  hi  need  of  help  and 
protection,  which  they  were  empowered  to  aflbrd 
against  any  one,  even  against  the  highest  na|pa- 
tntes.  For  the  same  reason  a  tribone  was  nei 
allowed  to  be  absent  from  die  city  forawhokdm^ 
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3  during  the  Feriae  TAtinim,  when  the  whole 
waa  asaembled  on  the  Allwn  Mount    (Ifa- 
cro(.  SaL  i.  3.) 

In  the  year  456  b.  c.  the  tribnnet,  in  opposition 
to  the  conaula,  assumed  the  right  to  convoke  the 
senate,  in  order  to  lay  before  it  a  rogation  and  dis- 
cuss the  same  (Dionys.  z.  81,  82)  ;  for  until  that 
time  the  consuls  alone  had  had  the  right  of  laying 
plebiscita  before  the  senate  for  appioMtion.  Some 
yean  afier,  452  b.  a,  the  tribune  demanded  of  the 
consuls  to  request  the  senate  to  make  a  senatus- 
consultum  fer  the  appointment  of  persons  to  frame 
a  new  l^ialation  ;  and  during  the  discussions  on 
this  subject  the  tribunes  themselves  were  present 
hi  the  senate.  (Dionys.  x.  50,  52.)  The  written 
l^iaUtion  which  the  tribunes  then  wished  can 
oclj  have  related  to  their  own  order ;  but  as  such 
a  legisUtion  would  only  have  widened  the  breach 
between  the  two  orders,  they  afterwards  gave  way 
to  the  remonstrances  of  the  patricians,  and  the  new 
legislation  was  to  embrace  both  orders.  (Liv.  iiL 
81 ;  Zonar.  rii.  18.)  From  the  second  decemvi- 
rate  the  tribuneship  was  suspended,  but  was  re- 
stored after  the  legislation  was  completed,  and  now 
assumed  a  different  character  fltom  the  change  that 
had  taken  pbice  in  the  tribes.  [Tribvs  (Roman.)] 
The  tribunes  now  had  the  right  to  be  present  at 
the  deliberations  of  the  senate  (Liv.  iii.  69,  iv.  1) ; 
but  they  did  not  sit  among  the  senators  themselves, 
but  upon  benches  before  the  opened  doors  of  the 
senatfr-house.  (VaL  Max.  ii  2.  §  7 ;  F.  Hofinann, 
Der  Ron.  Smaiy  p.  109,  &&)  The  inviolability 
of  the  tribunes,  which  had  before  only  rested  upon 
a  contract  between  the  two  estates,  was  now  sanc- 
tioned and  confirmed  by  a  law  of  M.  Horatius. 
(Liv.  iiL  55.)  As  the  tribes  now  also  included 
the  patricians  and  their  clients,  the  tribimes  mjght 
naturally  be  asked  to  interpose  on  behalf  of  any 
citisen,  whether  patrician  or  plebeian.  Hence  the 
patridan  ex-decemvir,  Appius  Claudius,  implored 
the  protectian  of  the  tribunes.  (Liv.  iii.  56  ; 
oomp.  also  viiL  83,  34  ;  Niebuhr,  il  p.  374.) 
About  this  time  the  tribunes  also  acquired  the 
right  to  take  the  audioes  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
tnbes.  (Zonaras,  vii  19.)  They  also  assumed 
again  the  right  which  they  had  exercised  before 
the  time  of  the  decemvirate,  to  bring  patricians 
who  had  violated  the  rights  of  the  plebeians  before 
the  comitia  of  the  tribes,  as  is  dear  from  several 
instances.  (Liv.  ill.  56,  Ac,  iv.  44,  v.  11,  &c) 
Respecting  the  authority  which  a  plebisdtum  pro- 
posed to  the  tribes  by  a  tribune  received  throuffh 
the  lex  Valeria,  see  Plbbiscituk.  While  the 
college  thus  gained  outwardly  new  strength  every 
day,  a  change  took  phue  in  its  internal  orgaiiisa- 
tion,  which  to  some  extent  paralyzed  its  powers. 
Befbre  the  year  894  b.  c.  every  thing  hid  been 
derided  in  the  college  by  a  majority  (Liv.  ii  43, 
44  ;  Dionys.  ix.  1,  2,  41,  x.  31)  ;  but  about  this 
time,  we  do  not  know  how,  a  change  was  intro- 
dueed,  which  made  the  opposition  (mtercusio)  of 
one  tribune  sufficient  to  render  a  resolution  of  his 
colleagues  void.  (Zonar.  vii  15.)  This  new  re- 
gulation does  not  appear  in  operation  till  894 
and  398  B.  c.  (Liv,  v.  25, 29)  ;  the  old  one  was 
still  applied  in  b.  a  421  and  415.  (Liv.  iv.  42, 
48  ;  comp.  Niebuhr,  ii.  p.  438.)  From  their  right 
of  appearing  in  the  senate,  and  of  taking  part  in 
its  discuisions,  and  from  their  being  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  whole  people,  they  gradually 
obldbad  the  right   of  intercession  against  any 
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action  which  a  magistrate  might  undertake  during 
the  time  of  his  office,  and  this  even  without  giving 
any  reason  for  it  (Appian,  d«  BeB.  Okk  L  23.) 
Thus  we  find  a  tribune  preventing  a  conaol  con- 
voking the  senate  (Polyb.  vi  16),  preventk^g  the 
pro^xMal  of  new  laws  or  elections  in  the  comitia 
(Liv.  vi  35,  vii  17,  x.  9,  xxvii  6) ;  and  they 
interceded  against  the  official  functions  of  the 
censors  (Dion  (^ass.  xxxvii.  9  ;  Liv.  xliii  16)  ; 
and  even  against  a  command  issued  by  the  praetor, 
(Liv.  xxxviii  60 ;  GFeli  vii.  19.)  In  the  same 
manner  a  tribune  might  place  his  veto  upon  an 
ordinance  of  the  senate  (Polyb.  ri.  16  ;  Dion  Cass, 
xli  2)  ;  and  thus  either  compel  the  senate  to  sub- 
mit the  subject  in  question  to  a  fresh  conrideiation, 
or  to  ruse  the  session.  (Caes.  ds  BdL  Civ,  i  2  ; 
Appian,  cb  BdL  de.  i  29.)  In  order  to  propose 
a  measure  to  the  senate  they  might  themselves  con- 
voke a  meeting  (OelUus,  xiv.  7),  or  when  it  had 
been  convoked  hj  a  consul  they  might  make  their 
proposal  even  in  opposition  to  the  consul,  ik  right 
which  no  other  magistrates  had  in  the  presence  of 
the  consuls.  The  senate,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
itself^  in  certain  cases,  recourse  to  the  tribunes. 
Thus,  in  431  b.  a  it  requested  the  tribunes  to 
compel  the  consuls  to  appoint  a  dictator,  in  com- 
pliance with  a  decree  of  the  senate,  and  the  tri- 
bunes compelled  the  consuls,  by  threatening  them 
with  imprisonment,  to  ^>point  A.  Postumius 
Tubertus  dictator.  (Liv.  iv.  26.)  From  this  time 
forward  we  meet  with  several  instances  in  which 
the  tribunes  compelled  the  consuls  to  comply  with 
the  decrees  of  the  senate,  st  nan  euaii  m  autiorilaU 
tenabu^  and  to  execute  its  commands,  (Liv.  v.  9, 
xxviii  45.)  In  their  relation  to  the  senate  a 
change  was  introduced  by  the  PlAiaeUnm  AHnhan^ 
which  ordained  that  a  tribune,  by  virtue  of  his 
office,  should  be  a  senator.  (GelUus,  xiv.  8  ;  Zonar. 
vii  15.)  When  this  plebiscitum  was  made  is  un- 
certain ;  but  we  know  that  in  170  B.  c.  it  was  not 
yet  in  operation.  (Liv.  xiv.  15.)  It  probably 
originated  with  C.  Atinius,  who  was  tribune  in 
&  a  132.  (Liv.  EpiL  59  ;  Pliu.  H,N.  vii  45.) 
But  as  the  quaestorship,  at  leaA  in  later  times, 
was  the  office  which  persons  held  previously  to 
the  tribuneship,  and  as  the  quaestorship  itself  con- 
ferred upon  a  person  the  right  of  being  present  and 
expressing  his  opinion  in  the  senate^  the  law  of 
Atinius  was  in  most  cases  superfluous. 

In  their  relation  to  other  magistrates  we  may 
observe,  that  the  right  of  intercessio  was  not  con- 
fined to  stopping  a  magistrate  in  his  proceedings, 
but  they  might  even  command  their  viatores 
[Viator]  to  seize  a  consul  or  a  censor,  to  im- 
prison him,  or  to  throw  him  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock.  (Liv.  ii  56,  iv.  26,  v.  9,  ix.  34,  EpU,  48, 
55,  59 ;  Cic  de  Z^sr.  iii  9,  m  Vatm,  9 ;  Dion 
Cass,  xxxvii.  50.)  It  is  mentioned  by  Labeo  and 
Varro  (a/>.  CML  xiii.  12)  that  the  tribunes,  when 
they  brought  an  accusation  against  any  one  before 
the  people,  had  the  right  of  prthmtio,  but  not 
the  right  of  voeaHo^  that  is.  they  might  command  a 
person  to  be  drasged  by  their  viatores  before  the 
comitia,  but cchildnot  summon  him.  An  attempt  to 
account  for  this  singularity  is  made  by  Qeilins 
{L  &).  They  might,  as  in  earlier  times,  propose  a 
fine  to  be  inflict^  upon  the  person  accused  before 
the  comitia,  but  in  some  cases  they  dr(m)ed  this 
proposal  and  treated  the  case  as  a  capital  one. 
(Liv.  viii.  33,  xxv.  4,  xxvi  8^  The  college  of 
tribunes  had  also  the  power  of  making  edicts,  as 
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that  mentioned  by  Cicero  (in  Vtrr,  iL  41  ;  oomp. 
QelL  iv.  14  ;  Liv.  zzxTiii.  52).  In  cases  in  which 
me  member  of  the  ooll^  opposed  a  resolution  of 
his  oolleagaes  nothing  coiud  be  done,  and  the 
measure  was  dropped  ;  but  this  useful  dieck  was 
remored  by  the  example  of  C.  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
in  which  a  precedent  was  given  for  projKMing  to 
the  people  tnat  a  tribune  obstinately  persisting  in 
his  Teto  should  be  deprived  of  his  office.  ( Appian, 
<fs  BdL  Civ,  i.  12  ;  Plut  7V&.  GVoocA.  11,  12, 15  ; 
Cic.  d»  Leg.  iii.  10  ;  Dion  Cass,  zxzri.  IS.) 

From  the  time  of  the  Hortensian  law  the  power 
of  the  tribunes  had  been  gradually  rising  to  such  a 
height  that  there  was  no  other  in  the  state  to  equal 
it,  whence  Velleius  (iL  2)  even  speaks  of  the  im- 
perium  of  tribunes.  They  had  acquired  the  right 
of  proposing  to  the  comitia  tributa  or  the  senate 
measures  on  nearly  all  the  important  affiurs  of  the 
state,  and  it  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  the 
eases  in  which  their  power  was  manifested.  Their 
proposfls  were  inde^  usually  made  ex  auctoritate 
lenatus,  or  had  been  communicated  to  and  ap- 
proved by  it  (Liv.  xlii.  21) ;  but  cases  in  which  the 
people  itself  had  a  direct  interest,  such  as  a  gene- 
ral legal  regulation  (Liv.  xxL  63,  xxxiv.  1),  the 
granting  of  the  finmchise  (Liv.  xxxviii.  86),  the 
alteration  of  the  attributes  of  a  maffistrate  (Liv. 
xxii.  25,  &C.),  and  others,  might  be  brought  before 
the  people,  without  their  having  previously  been 
communicated  to  the  senate,  ihougn  there  are  also 
instances  of  the  contrary.  (Liv.  xxxv.  7,  xxvii 
5.)  Subjects  belonging  to  the  administration 
ecwld  not  be  brought  before  the  tribes  without  the 
tribunes  having  previously  received  through  the 
consuls  the  auctoritas  of  the  senate.  This  how- 
ever was  done  very  frequently,  and  hence  we  have 
mention  of  a  number  of  plebiscita  on  matters  of 
admmistntion.  (See  a  list  of  them  in  Walter, 
p.  132,  n.  11.)  It  sometimes  even  occurs  that  the 
tribunes  brought  the  question  concerning  the  con- 
clusion of  a  peace  beforo  the  tribes,  and  then  com- 
pelled the  senate  to  ratify  the  resolution  as  ex- 
pressing the  wish  of  the  whole  people;  (Liv.  xxx; 
48,  xxxiii.  25.)  JSulla,  in  his  reform  of  the  con- 
stitution on  the  early  aristocratic  principles,  left  to 
the  tribunes  only  the  jus  anxiliandi,  but  de- 
prived them  of  the  right  of  making  legislative  or 
other  proposals,  either  to  the  senate  or  the  comi- 
tia, without  having  previously  obtained  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  senate.  [Tribus  (Roman).]  But 
this  arrangement  did  not  last,  for  Pompey  restored 
to  them  their  former  rights.  (Zachariae,  L.  Chrtu 
SuBa,  alt  Ordtur  dies  i^oiii.  jpVetsAicrief,  iL  p.  12, 
&c  and  p.  99,  &c.) 

During  the  latter  period  of  the  republic,  when 
the  office  of  quaestor  was  in  most  cases  held  im- 
mediately before  that  of  tribune,  the  tribunes  wero 
generally  elected  from  among  the  senators,  and 
tills  continued  to  be  the  same  under  the  empire. 
(Appian.  tU  BdL  dv.  L  100.)  Sometimes,  how* 
ever,  equites  also  obtained  the  office,  and  thereby 
became  members  of  the  senate  (Suet  At^.  10, 40), 
where  they  were  considered  of  equal  rank  with 
the  quaestors.  (VelL  Pat  iL  HI.)  Tribunes  of 
the  people  continued  to  exist  down  to  the  fifth 
century  of  our  aera,  though  their  powers  became 
naturally  much  limited,  especially  m  the  reign  of 
Nero.  (Tadt  AnnaL  iiL  28.)  They  contmued 
however  to  have  the  right  of  intercession  against 
decrees  of  the  senate,  and  on  behalf  of  injured  in- 
diTiduaif.    (Tadt  AmuL  xvL  26»  Hiti.  il  91, 
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iv.  9  ;  Plin.  Epiti.  i  28,  ix.   13  ;  eom^ 
iTcmdb.derRim.AUerth.ToL  iL  pt  iL  pl247,  &c) 

4.  Tribuni  MiLrruM  cum  consulari  potk- 
6TATB.  When  in  445  b.  c.  the  tribune  C.  Caim- 
leius  brought  forward  the  rogation  that  the  consnl- 
ship  should  not  be  confined  to  either  order  (Liv.  iv. 
1 ;  Dionys.  xi.  52),  the  patricians  evaded  the  at- 
tempt by  a  change  in  the  constitution :  the  powers 
which  had  hitherto  been  united  in  the  rwfunilship 
were  now  divided  between  two  new  magistrates, 
viz.  the  TVUmni  miUimn  cum  eanamUtri  paiettaU  and 
the  censors.  Consequently,  in  444  a.  c.  three  mi- 
litary tribunes,  with  consular  power,  were  i^pointcd, 
and  to  this  office  the  plebeians  were  to  be  equally 
eligible  with  the  patricians.  (Lir.  iv.  7  ;  Dionja. 
xL  60,  &c)  For  the  years  following  howevK, 
the  people  were  to  be  at  liberty,  on  the  propool  of 
the  senate,  to  decide  whether  consuls  were  to  be 
elected  according  to  the  old  custom,  or  consnlsr 
tribunes.  Henceforth,  for  many  years,  sometimes 
consuls  and  sometimes'  consular  tribunes  were  ap- 
pointed, and  the  number  of  the  latter  varied  from 
three  to  four,  until  in  405  b.  c.  it  was  increased  to 
six,  and  as  the  ceaaan  were  regarded  as  their  et^ 
leagues,  we  have  sometimes  mention  of  e%ht  tri- 
bunes. (Liv.  iv.  61,  V.  1  ;  Diodor.  xv.  50  ;  Liv. 
vi.  27  ;  Diodor.  xv.  51  ;  Liv.  vL  30.)  At  last, 
however,  in  867  B.  c.  the  office  of  these  tribones 
was  abolished  by  the  Licinian  law,  and  the  coosal- 
ship  was  restored.  The  consular  tribunes  were 
elected  in  the  comitia  of  the  centuries,  and  m- 
doubtedly  with  less  solemn  auspices  than  the  con- 
suls. Concerning  the  irregularity  of  their  number, 
see  Niebuhr,  iL  p.  825,  &c^  p.  389,  &c. ;  oomp. 
GKJttllng,  p.  326,  &C. ;  Becker,  Hamdb.  der  SSam, 
Alterth.  voL  ii.  pt  iL  p.  136,  &c 

5.  Tbibuni  Militarxs.  [ExiBcrrua,  pp. 
503,  504.] 

6.  TribunusVoluptatum,  was  an  officer  ^ho 
does  not  occur  till  after  the  time  of  Diodetiao, 
and  who  had  the  superintendence  of  all  puUie 
amusements,  especially  of  theatrical  pecfermancea. 
(Cassiodor.  Variar.  vu.  10.)  [L.  S.] 

TRIBUS  (^uAor,  ^vKfi).  1.  Orxrk.  Io  the 
earliest  times  of  Greek  history  mention  is  made  of 
people  being  divided  into  tribes  and  dana.  Homer 
speaks  of  such  divisions  in  terms  which  seem  to  im- 
ply that  they  were  dements  that  entered  into  the 
composition  of  every  community.  Nestor  advises 
Agamemnon  to  arrange  his  army  xark  ^vAo,  maerk 
^jnf  rpar,  so  that  each  may  be  encouraged  by  the 
presence  of  its  neighboun.  (IL  n.  362.)  A  per- 
son not  induded  in  any  dan  (in^frfyrttp),  was  re^ 
garded  as  a  fagrantorontiaw.  (IL  ix.  63.)  These 
divisions  were  rather  natural  than  pditical,  de- 
pending on  fimiily  connection,  and  arising  oiat  of 
those  times,  when  each  head  of  a  &mily  exerused 
a  patriarohal  sway  over  its  members.  The  bond 
was  cemented  by  relioions  communion,  sacrifices 
and  festivals,  which  all  the  fiunily  or  ^l»««*~i"» 
attended,  and  at  which  the  diief  usually  i^eiided. 
The  aggregate  of  such  communities  fbnned  a  po- 
litical society.  (Aristot  PoL  L 1.  §  7.)  In  the  i^es 
succeeding  the  heroic  tribes  and  dans  «witipnH  to 
exist,  though  in  the  prt^gress  of  dvilisation  they 
became  more  extended,  and  assumed  a  tenitorial 
or  political,  mther  than  a  fraternal  character.  The 
tribes  were  not  in  general  distincdons  between 
nobles  and  commons,  unless  the  people  were  of 
different  races,  or  unless  there  had  been  an  acsce^ 
sion  of  foreigners,  who  were  not  blended  witk  ^ 
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origtiial  inhabitantt;  It  ig  tni«^  that  in  the  ccmii 
mou  Qoune  of  thlDgs,  nobles,  or  privileged  claseesi 
iprang  up  in  various  ooimtries,  by  reason  either  of 
wealth,  or  of  personal  merit,  mc  of  desoent  from  the 
ancient  kings  ;  and  that  in  some  cases  all  the  land 
was  possessed  h^  them,  as  by  the  Gamori  of  Syrsp 
case  (Herod,  vii.  155)  ;  sometimes  their  property 
was  inalienable,  as  nnder  our  feudal  law  (Arist. 
PoL  iL  4.  §  4)  ;  and  the  Baeehiadae  are  an  in- 
stance of  a  noble  fiunily,  who  intermarried  only 
among  themselves.  (Herod,  v.  92.)  Still,  how* 
ever,  as  a  gmeral  rule,  there  was  no  decided  sepa- 
ration of  tribe,  much  less  of  caste,  between  nobles 
nnd  commons  of  the  same  race.  Nor  was  there 
any  such  distinction  of  a  sacerdotal  order.  The 
priestly  function  was  in  early  times  united  to  that 
of  the  kmg  (Arist  PoL  iiL  9.  §  7) ;  afterwards 
the  priesthood  of  particular  deities  became  here- 
ditary in  certain  &milies,  owing  either  to  a  sup- 
posed transmission  of  prophetic  power,  as  in  the 
ease  of  the  Eumolpidae,  Branchidae,  lamidae  ;  or 
to  accidental  circumstances,  as  in  the  case  of  Telines 
of  Oela  (Herod,  vii.  153)  ;  but  the  priests  were 
not  separated,  as  an  order,  from  the  test  of  the 
people.  ( Wachsmuth,  HelL  AlL  vol.  i«  pt  i  pp. 
76, 149,  1st  ed. ;  Schdmann,  AnLjur.  pA.  Or,  p. 
79.)  The  most  important  distinctions  of  a  class- 
like nature,  between  people  living  under  the  same 
government,  arose  in  tnose  countries  that  were  con- 
quered by  the  migratory  hordes  of  Thessalians, 
Boeotians,  and  Dorians,  in  the  century  subsequent 
to  the  heroic  age.  The  revolutions  which  they 
effected,  though  varying  in  different  places  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  had  in  many  respects  a  uni- 
form character.  The  conquering  body  took  poa- 
session  of  the  country,  and  beoune  its  lords ;  the 
original  inhabitants,  reduced  to  subjection,  and 
sometimes  to  complete  vassalage  or  servitude,  re- 
mained a  distinct  people  or  tribe  from  the  oonquoron. 
The  former  built  cities,  usually  at  the  foot  of  some 
citadel  that  had  belonged  to  the  ancient  princes, 
where  they  resided,  retaining  their  military  dis- 
cipline and  martial  habits  ;  while  a  rural  population, 
consisting  principally  of  the  former  natives,  but 
partly  abo  of  the  less  warlike  of  the  invaders,  and 
partly  of  fresh  emisiants  invited  or  permitted  by 
them  to  settle,  dw^t  in  the  surroonding  villages, 
and  received  the  name  of  licpfoixoi.  The  condition 
of  the  Lacedaemoniaa  wtplourot  is  spoken  of  under 
Pbbiobcl  a  similar  dass  arose  in  most  of  the 
eonntriet  so  colonised,  as  in  Aigos,  Corinth,  Elis, 
Crete,  &e.  (Herod,  viil  73 ;  Thucyd.  iL  25  ; 
Xenoph.  HdU  iii.  2.§  23,  30  ;  Pausan.  iii  8.  §  3, 
viii.27.§l;  Arist/>o/:a6.§l,v.2.§8.)  But 
their  condition  varied  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  invaden  effected  their  settlement,  and 
other  circumstances  and  events  prior  or  subsequent 
to  that  time.  In  many  places  tiie  new  comer  was 
received  mider  a  treaty,  or  upon  more  equitable 
terms,  so  that  a  union  of  dtisenship  would  take 
place  between  them  and  the  original  inhabitants.. 
This  was  the  case  in  Elis,  Messenia,  Phlius,  Troe- 
■en.  (Pausan.  ii  13.  §  1,  v.  4.  §  I  ;  Thirlwall, 
HuL  ^  Grtern^  voL  i.  p.  342.)  So  the  Cretans, 
who  invaded  Miletus,  mmgled  with  the  ancient 
Carians,  and  the  lonians  with  the  Cretans  and 
Cariaas  of  Colophon.  (Pansan.  vii.  2.  §  5,  vii.  8. 
§  1.)  In  MegaiB,  the  ruling  dass,  after  a  lapse  ^ 
•ome  time,  amal^unated  with  the  lower.  (Hurl- 
will,  vol  1.  pi  430.)  In  other  places  the  vcpfoueoi 
wtf  vara  degraded.    Thus,  in  Sicyon  they  were 
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'odrnpeUed  to  wear  aheep-skim^  and  called  icarsp- 
Kuro^pos  (Athenaeus  vi  271) ;  in  Epidannu 
they  were  styled  KoW«o8cf,  dusty-footed^  a  name 
which  denoted  their  agricultural  occupation,  but 
was  meant  as  a  mark  of  contempt  (Mtiller,  Dor, 
iii.  4.  §  2.)  But  in  general  they  formed  a  sort 
of  middle,  order  between  the  ruling  people  and  the 
serf  or  slave.  Thus,  in  Aigos,  there  was  a  class  of 
persons  called  Ojfmnetii  or  CfynmeUa^  corresponding 
to  the  Helots.  [Gymnesil]  So  in  Thessaly, 
in  the  districts  not  immediately  occupied  by  the 
Thessalian  invaders,  there  dwelt  a  population  of 
andent  Aeolians,  who  were  not  serfs,  like  the  Pe- 
nestae  [Pinsbtas],  but  only  tributaiy  subjects, 
who  retained  their  personal  liberty,  though  not  ad  • 
mitted  to  the  rank  of  dtiaens.  (Thirlv^I,  voL  i 
p.  438 ;  Schiimann,  Id,  p.  401.)  So  also  in  Crete, 
thara  were  the  Dorian  freemen,  the  ircp<ouco(,or  old 
inhabitants,  similar  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the 
slaves.  [Cosml]  We  may  observe  that  the  term 
Tfpfoucoi  is  sometimes  used  in  rather  a  difierent 
sense  ;  as  when  Xenophon  gives  that  name  to  the 
Thespians,  who  were  not  subjects  of  the  Thebani, 
as  the  Achaeans  were  of  the  Spartans.  {HdL  v. 
4.  §  46.)  In  some  of  the  maritune  stales  the  con- 
dition of  the  subject  classes  was  somewhat  different ; 
they  were  suffered  to  reside  more  in  the  town ;  aa 
in  Corinth,  where  they  were  artisans,  at  Tarentam, 
where  they  were  fishennen.  (Wachsmuth,  vol.  i. 
pt  i.  p.  162 ;  Schfimann,  Id,  ppw  80,  107.) 

The  ruling  people,  thua  remaining  distinct  from 
the  rest,  were  themsalvea  divided  into  tribea  and 
other  sections.  Of  the  Dorian  race  there  were 
originally  three  tribea,  traoea  of  which  are  found  in 
all  the  countries  which  they  odonixed.  Hence  they 
are  called  by  Homer  Awpi^cs  rpixdXKts,  (OdL 
zix.  177,)  These  tribea  were^  the  TAXcir,  Ild^ 
^v\oi,  and  Au/ioycirou  or  AvfiaM€s,  The  first  de- 
riTed  their  name  from  Hyllus,  son  of  Hercules,  the 
two  laat  from  Pamphylus  and  Dymas,  who  are  said 
to  have  £s]len  in  the  last  expedition  when  the 
Dorians  took  possession  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The 
Hyllean  tribe  was  perhaps  the  one  of  highest  dig- 
nity ;  but  at  Sparta  there  does  not  appear  to  have 
beoi  much  distinction,  for  all  the  freemen  thera 
were  by  the  constitutitm  of  Lycnrvus  on  a  fbotiag 
of  equality.  To  these  three  tribes  others  were 
added  in  different  places,  dther  when  the  Dorians 
were  joined  by  other  foreign  allies,  or  when  some 
of  the  old  inhabitants  were  admitted  to  the  rank  of 
dtiaenship  or  equal  privileges.  Thus  the  Cadmean 
Aegeids  are  said  by  Htfodotus  to  have  been  a 
great  tribe  at  Sparta,  descended  (as  he  says)  from 
Aegeus,  nandscm  of  Theras  (Herod,  iv.  149), 
though  others  have  thought  they  were  incorporated 
with  the  three  Doric  tribes.  (Thirlwall,  vol.  i  pp. 
257,  266, 314.)  At  Aigos,  Aegina,  and  Epidaurus 
there  waa  an  Hjrmethian  tril^  besides  the  three 
Doric  f  Mtiller,  Aoffin.  p.  140.)  In  Sicyon  Cleis- 
thenes  having  changed  the  names  of  the  Doric 
tribes,  to  degrade  and  insult  their  members,  and 

S'ven  to  a  fourth  tribe,  to  which  he  himself  be- 
Dged,  the  name  of  Archelai,  nxty  years  after  his 
death  the  Doric  names  were  restored,  and  a  fourth 
tribe  added,  called  AfyioA^cs,  from  Aegialeus,  son 
of  the  Aigive  hero  Adrastus.  (Herod,  v.  68.) 
Eight  tribM  are  mentioned  in  Corinth  (Suidas,  t.  e. 
nd&ra  6ktw)^  four  in  Tegea.  (Pausan.  viii.  53. 
§  6.)  In  EUs  there  were  twdve  tribes,  that  wers 
afterwards  rednoed  to  eight  by  a  war  with  the  Ar^ 
cadians  (Pans.  v.  9.  §  6),  from  which  they  appear 
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to  liKf  e  been  geographical  diTinons.  ( Wadumatli, 
voL  iL  pt.  i.  p.  17.)  Sometimet  we  find  mention 
of  only  one  of  the  Doric  tribes,  ai  of  the  Hylleans 
fai  Cydonia  (Hesyeh.  «.  «.  TWus),  the  Dymanet 
in  HalicaniBttus ;  which  probably  aroBe  from  oo- 
lonies  having  been  founded  by  the  memben  of  one 
tribe  only.    (Wachimnth,  vol  il  pt  L  p.  15.) 

Of  all  the  Dorian  people  the  Sputans  kept 
themielTes  the  longest  unmixed  with  foreign  blood. 
So  jealous  were  they  to  maintain  their  exdusiTe 
priTileffes,  that  they  had  only  admitted  two  men 
mto  weir  body  before  the  time  of  Herodotus. 
(Herod,  iz.  3S,  35.)  Afterwards  their  numbers 
were  occasionally  recmited  by  the  admission  of 
Laconians,  Helots,  and  foreigners  ;  but  this  was 
done  Tery  sparingly,  until  the  time  of  Agis  and 
Cleomenes,  who  created  huge  numbers  of  dtiiens. 
But  we  cannot  further  pursue  this  subject  (Schu- 
mann, Id,  p.  114.) 

The  subdirision  of  tribes  into  ipparploi  or  t^t/mu, 
y4v7i^  rplrriMSf  &c.  appears  to  have  prevailed  in 
various  pboes.  (Wachsmuth,  vol  iL  pt  i  p.  18.) 
A  Sparta  each  tribe  contained  ten  itSeU^  a  word, 
like  iNi/iai,  denoting  a  local  division  or  district ; 
each  ofo  contained  ten  rpuuedZts,  communities  con- 
taining thirty  fiimilies.  But  very  little  appears  to 
be  known  of  these  divisions,  how  hr  they  were 
loa^  or  how  fiu  genealogical  After  the  time  of 
Cleomenes  the  old  system  of  tribes  was  changed  ; 
new  ones  were  created  corresponding  to  the  different 
quarters  of  the  town,  and  seem  to  have  been  five 
'in  number.  (SchSmann,  Ant,  Jnr,  Pub,  p.  115  ; 
MUUer,  Dor^in,  5.) . 

The  four  Ionian  tribes,  Teleontes  or  Oeleontes, 
Hopletes,  Argadenses,  Aegicorenses,  who  are 
spoken  of  below  in  reference  to  Attica,  were  found 
also  in  Cysicum.  In  Samos  a  ^vKii  Alrxputylii  is 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (iii  26),  which  was  pro- 
bably a  Canan  race  that  mingled  with  the  lonians. 
In  Ephesns  five  tribes  are  mentioned,  of  different 
races.  With  respect  to  these  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Wachsmuth,  voL  iL  pt  i.  p.  16. 

The  first  Attic  tribes  that  we  read  of  are  said 
to  have  existed  in  the  reign,  or  soon  after  the  reign, 
of  Cecrops,  and  were  called  Ceeropia  (KcicporU), 
Avtoekihon  {AbT6x'^y),  Adaea  ('Axro/a),  and 
PairaUa  (IlapaXCa).  In  the  reign  of  a  subsequent 
king,  CraoAus,  these  names  were  changed  to 
OtifMU  (K/Kvatf ),  AWda  ('Ar0(r),  MetogoM  (Mf. 
triiyaui\  and  Diaerit  (Auucpls).  Afterwards  we 
find  a  new  set  of  names  ;  Dias  ( Aiis),  AtAmaii 
(^AOnvads),  Poiidotnas  (no<rct8»yms),  and  Hepkaei- 
tku  {'H^tmis)  ;  evidently  derived  from  the 
deities  who  were  worshipped  in  the  country. 
(Compare  Pollux,  viiL  109.)  Some  of  those 
secondly  mentioned,  if  not  all  of  them,  seem  to 
have  been  geographical  divisions  ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that,  if  not  independent  communities, 
they  were  at  least  connected  by  a  very  weak  bond 
of  union«  But  all  these  tribes  were  superseded  by 
toxa  others,  which  were  probably  founded  soon 
after  the  Ionic  settlement  in  Attica,  and  seem  (as 
before  observed)  to  have  been  adopted  by  other 
Ionic  colonies  out  of  Greece.  The  names  OdaonUt 
(rcX^yrcs),  HopUtei  ('OirAirrcf),  Argadea  (*Ap. 
7«i5cis),  AegieiMm  (Afytie^if),  are  said  by  Hero- 
dotus (v.  66)  to  have  been  derived  firom  the  sons 
of  Ion,  son  of  Xuthus.  (Compare  Eurip.  /on,  1596, 
&C. ;  Pollux,  L  c.)  Upon  this,  however,  many 
doubts  have  been  thrown  by  modem  writen,  who 
have  suggested  various  theories  of  their  own,  more 
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or  less  ingenious,  to  which  refecenea  will  be  fi^vad 
in  the  books  dted  below.  It  is  imposnble  witkiB 
our  limits  to  discuss  the  question  at  any  length. 
The  efymolqgy  of  the  three  last  names  wookL  seem 
to  suggest,  that  the  tribes  were  so  called  from  the 
occupations  which  their  respective  membera  iot- 
lowed  I  the  Hopletes  being  the  aimed  men,  or 
wairioTB ;  the  Aigades,  kbonresa  or  hnabandmeo ; 
the  Acgicores,  goatherds  or  shepherdb.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, however,  to  disoorer  in  the  first  name  any  such 
meaning,  unless  TcXiorrct,  and  not  rcXiarrct,  be 
the  true  reading,  in  which  case  it  has  been  sop- 
posed  that  this  tribe  might  be  a  sacerdotal  oidec, 
firom  rcXctv,  used  in  its  religious  sense  ;  or  a 
peasantiy  who  paid  rent  to  the  lords  of  Um  soS, 
firom  rcXcijr,  in  the  sense  of  to  ptof.  Against  the 
former  of  these  interpretations  it  may  be  objected, 
that  no  trace  of  a  priestly  order  is  to  be  foimd  in 
later  times  of  Attic  history ;  and  against  the  latter, 
that  the  Aigades  and  the  Teleontes  would  denote 
a  similar  class  of  people,  unless  we  resort  to  ano&cr 
inteipretation  of  the  word  Aigadea,  tisl  mUauuu^ 
who  would  hardly  constitute  a  distinot  tribe  in  so 
eariy  a  poiod  of  society.  It  may  be  obaerred, 
however,'  that  Aigades  and  Acgicores  may  be  taken 
to  signify  a  local  distribution  of  inhabitants,  the 
fonner  being  the  tillers  of  the  ground,  dwelling  in 
the  plain,  the  latter  mountaineers ;  and  this  agites 
very  well,  not  only  with  the  known  chaiadcr  ol 
the  country  of  Attica,  but  also  with  the  diviaka 
above  mentioned  as  having  existed  in  the  re^  el 
Cianaus,  viz.  Mesoeaea  and  IXiacria.  There  a  no 
more  difficulty  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  othci; 
in  supposmg  that  some  of  the  tribes  were  denomi- 
nated from  their  Jocalitiea  or  occopatiatts,  while 
othen  owed  their  names  to  other  dicomslaaees. 
Aigades  and  Aegicores  might  be  the  old  inhabit- 
ants, according  to  their  nievioas  division  ;  whUe  the 
other  two  tnbes  might  be  the  lonie  settlcn, 
Hopletes  the  most  warlike  portion  of  then,  Gele- 
ontes  the  great  body,  so  caUed  from  a  ■»  of  lea. 
Or  the  last  might,  as  Schfimann  thinks,  be  the  sa> 
dent  nobility,  as  distinguished  fiKm  the  look 
settlers.  Whatever  be  ue  truth  widi  respect  to 
the  origin  of  these  tribes,  one  thiog  is  inai«  certain, 
that,  before  the  time  of  Theseoa,  whom  hittwians 
agree  in  representing  as  the  great  founder  ef  the 
Attic  commonwealth,  the  vanons  people  who  in- 
habited the  countiy  continued  to  be  dssnited  and 
split  into  foctions. 

Theseus  in  some  measure  changed  the  rrlatinns 
of  the  tribes  to  each  other,  by  intzodndng  a 
gradation  of  ranks  in  each  ;  dividing  die  pcofde 
mto  Efrnrrpf 8ai,  rcv/i^NH,  and  AiyuotiipTm,  of  vhen 
the  first  were  nobles,  the  second  agiicidtaiists  or 
yeomen,  the  third  labooiers  and  mechanics.  Al 
the  same  time,  in  order  to  consolidate  the 
unity,  he  enlai^ged  the  dty  of  A^eas,  with 
he  incorporated  several  smaller  towns,  made  it  the 
seat  of  government,  encouraged  the  noblea  to  reside 
there,  and  surrendered  a  part  of  the  royal  mno 
gative  in  their  fiivonr.  The  Tribes  er  Phybe 
were  divided,  either  in  the  age  of  Theaeoa  or  soon 
after,  each  into  three  ^paerpUu  (a  term  eqoivaknt 
to  fiatemitiea,  and  analogous  in  its  politioai  ulnram 
to  the  Roman  OirKw),  and  eacn  ^parplm  info 
thirty  yhni  (equivalent  to  the  RomaB  f^wHittX  ^ 
members  of  a  yiwos  haag  called  TcvF^nu  nr 
6fuyaXdKT9s,  ^ch  y4pmt  was  diadnguaaked  by  a 
particular  name  of  a  patronymic  form,  which  was 
derived  finm  some  hern  or  mythic  aneeoiar.    We 
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learn  from  PoDax  (TiiL  HI)  that  these  divjiioiia, 
thoagh  the  names  seem  to  import  family  comiection, 
were  in  fiict  artificial  ;  which  shows  that  some  ad- 
vance had  now  heen  made  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  a  doscr  political  union.  The  members  of 
the  ^parpiai  and  yini  had  their  respective  religious 
rites  and  festivals,  which  were  preserved  long  after 
these  communities  had  lost  their  political  import- 
ance, and  perhaps  prevented  them  tram  being  alto- 
gether dissolved.  (Compare  Niebuhr,  ffi$L  ofRoms^ 
vol.  L  p.  311,  &c.) 

The  relation  between  the  four  Ionic  tribes  and 
the  three  classes,  into  which  Theseus  divided  the 
nation,  is  a  difBcult  and  perplexmg  question.  It 
would  appear  from  the  statements  of  ancient  writers 
on  the  subject  that  eadk  of  the  four  tribes  was 
divided  into  Enpatridae,  Qeomori,  and  Demiurgi ; 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  het  that  the  four 
^vAo^curiXcif,  who  were  the  assessors  of  the  so- 
vereign, were  all  taken  firom  the  Eupatridae,  but 
at  the  same  time  one  from  each  tribe.  [Phylo- 
BA8ILU8.]  This,  as  Thiriwall  {Hiti.  ofOreeee^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  10)  has  remarked,  can  only  be  conceived 
possible  on  the  supposition,  that  the  distinctions 
which  originally  separated  the  tribes  had  become 
merely  nominal  ;  but  Maiden  (HisL  if  Horngj  p. 
140),  who  rejects  the  notion  that  the  four  Ionic 
tribes  were  castes  deriving  their  name  from  their 
employment,  supposes  that  the  Tribes  or  Phyhie 
consisted  of  the  Eupatridae  alone,  and  that  the  latter 
were  divided  into  four  Phyhie  like  the  patricians 
at  Rome  into  three.  The  Oeomori  and  Demiuigi 
had  therefore,  according  to  his  supposition,  nothing 
to  do  with  the  tribes.  This  view  of  the  subject 
would  remove  many  difiiculties  and  is  most  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  subsequent  history  and  political 
analogies  in  other  states,  but  seems  hardly  sup- 
ported by  sufficient  evidence  to  warrant  us  in  re- 
ceiving it 

After  the  age  of  Theseus,  the  monarehy  having 
been  first  limited  and  afterwards  aboliihed,  the 
whole  power  of  the  state  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Eupatridae  or  nobles,  who  held  all  civil  offices,  and 
had  besides  the  management  of  religious  affairs,  and 
the  interpretation  of  the  laws.  Attica  became 
agitated  by  fends,  and  we  find  the  people,  shortly 
hdon  the  legislation  of  Solon,  divided  into  three 
parties,  IlcSicuoi  or  lowlanders,  AuUrpioi  or  high- 
landers,  and  lUpakm  or  people  of  the  sea  coast. 
The  two  first  remind  us  of  the  ancient  division  of 
tribes,  Mesogaea  and  Diacris  ;  and  the  three  par- 
ties appear  in  some  measure  to  represent  the  classes 
established  by  Theseus :  the  first  being  the  nobles, 
whose  property  lay  in  the  champaign  and  most 
fertile  part  of  the  country;  the  second,  the  smaller 
landowners  and  shepherds  ;  the  third,  the  trading 
and  mining  class,  who  had  by  this  time  risen  in 
wealth  and  impartance.  To  appease  their  discords, 
Solon  was  applied  to  ;  and  tbereupon  framed  his 
celebrated  constitution  and  code  of  laws.  Hera 
we  have  only  to  notice,  that  he  retained  the  four 
tribes  as  he  found  them,  but  abolished  the  existing 
distinctions  of  ratikt  or  at  all  events  greaUy  di- 
minished their  importance,  by  introducing  his  pro- 
perty qualification,  or  division  of  the  people  mto 
H9vrotUHru^i^ifuni^  'Ivrcts,  Zciryrrcu,  and  ^^rct. 
The  enactments  of  Solon  continued  to  be  the  law 
at  Athena,  though  in  great  measure  suspended  by 
the  tyranny,  until  the  democratic  reform  effected  by 
Clleisthaoes.  He  abolished  the  old  tribes,  and  cre- 
ated ten  new  ones,  according  to  a  ge<^graphical  divi- 
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■km  of  Attica,  and  named  them  after  ten  of  the  an- 
cient heroes :  Erteihiheis^  AegeU,  Ptmdioms^  Leontu^ 
AoamanHiy  Oenetty  Ceeropu^  HtppatkoontU^  Aea$^ 
tiSf  AtUiockit,  These  tribes  were  divided  each  into 
ten  59/101,  the  number  of  which  was  afterwards  in- 
creased by  subdivision  ;  but  the  arrangement  was 
so  made,  that  several  5^/ioi  not  contiguous  or  near 
to  one  another  were  joined  to  make  up  a  tribe. 
[DsKus.]  The  object  of  this  arrangement  was, 
that  by  the  breaking  of  old  associations  a  perfect 
and  lasting  revolution  might  be  effected,  in  the 
habits  and  feelings,  as  well  as  the  political  oiga- 
nization  of  the  people.  He  allowed  the  ancient 
^poTpUu  to  exist,  but  they  were  deprived  of  all 
political  importance.  All  foreigners  admitted  to 
the  dtiaenship  were  registered  in  a  Phyle  and 
Demus,  but  not  in  a  Phratria  or  Oenos ;  whence 
Aristophanes  (Aoimm,  419,  Aw»^  765)  says,  as  a 
taunting  mode  of  designating  new  citizens,  that 
they  have  no  phrators,  or  only  barbarous  ones 
(quoted  by  Niebuhr,  voL  i  p.  312).  The  functions 
which  had  been  discharged  by  the  old  tribes  were 
now  mosUy  transferred  to  the  5^fu>i.  Among  others, 
we  may  notice  that  of  the  forty-eight  tmuicpaplat 
into  which  the  old  tribes  had  been  divided  for  the 
purpose  of  taxation,  but  which  now  became  useless, 
the  taxes  being  collected  on  a  different  system.  The 
reforms  of  Cleisthenes  were  destined  to  be  perma- 
nent They  continued  to  be  in  force  (with  some  few 
interruptions)  until  the  down&l  of  Athenian  inde- 
pendence. The  ten  tribes  were  blended  with  the 
whole  machinery  of  the  constitution.  Of  the  Senate 
of  five  hundred,  fifty  were  chosen  from  each  tribe. 
The  allotment  of  5iica<rraf  was  according  to  tribes; 
and  the  same  system  of  election  may  be  observed 
in  most  of  the  principal  offices  of  state,  judicial  and 
magisterial,  civil  and  military  ;  as  that  of  the  Siai- 
niraf,  Xoyurrof,  TwAijraf,  rofdai^  ruxowoiol^  ^^ 
Xa(rx'>i^  orrpairrryoij  &c  In  B.a  307  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  increased  the  number  of  tribes  to  twelve 
by  creating  two  new  ones,  namely  AnHsfomag  and 
Demetriatf  which  afterwttfds  received  the  names 
of  Ptolemau  and  Attalis;  and  a  thirteenth  was 
snbsequentiy  added  by  Hadrian,  bearing  his  own 
name.  (Plut  Demetr.  10;  Pans,  i  5.  §  5;  Pollux, 
viii  110.) 

The  preceding  account  is  only  intended  as  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  subject,  since  it  is  treated  of 
under  several  other  articles,  which  should  be  read 
in  connection  with  this.  [Civitas  (Orbxk)  ; 
DxMUS  ;  Phylarcui  ;  Phtlobabilxis,  &c] 

(See  Wachsmuth,  vol.  L  pt  i.  pp.  224 — ^240,* 
Hermann,  Lekfimek  d,  Gri*dk.  Stoats,  §§  24,  dS,  94, 
111,  175, 176  ;  Schdmann,  Ani.jmr.pub.  pp.  165, 
178,  200,  395  ;  Thiriwall,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1—14,  32, 
73.)  [C.  R.  K.] 

2.  Roman.  The  three  ancient  Roranlian  tribes, 
the  Ramnes,  Tities,  and  Luceres,  or  the  Ram- 
nenses,  Titienses,  and  Lucerenses,  to  which  the 
patricians  alone  belonged,  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  thirty  plebeian  tribes  of  Servius  TuUius, 
which  were  entirely  local,  four  for  the  city,  and 
twenty-six  for  the  country  around  Rome.  The 
history  and  organisation  of  the  three  ancient  tribes 
is  spoken  of  under  Patricix.  They  continued  of 
political  importance  almost  down  to  the  time  of  the 
decemvin]  legislation  ;  but  after  this  time  they  no 
longer  occur  in  the  history  of  Rome,  except  as  an 
obsolete  institution. 

The  institution  and  organization  of  the  thirty 
plebeian  tribes,  and  thor  subsequent  reduction  to 
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twenty  by  the  oonqiieitB  of  Panenna^  an  spoken 
of  under  Plxbbs.  The  four  city  tribes  were 
called  by  the  same  name  as  the  regions  which 
they  occupied,  viz.  Svburana^  Etquilima^  CoUina, 
and  Palatina,  (Varro,  De  lAag,  LaL  ▼.  56.  ;  Festus, 
«.  o.  Urbafku  trUnu,)  The  names  of  the  sixteen 
country  tribes  which  continued  to  belong  to  Rome 
after  the  conquest  of  PorBenna,  are  in  their  alpha* 
betical  order  as  follow:  AemSiOt  CanUlia,  Cor- 
nelia, Fabia,  Oaleria,  HorcUia,  Lemoma,  Mdketaa, 
Papiria,  PoUia  (which  Niebuhr,  i.  a.  977,  thinks 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Poblilia,  which  was  insti- 
tuted at  a  later  time),  Papiria,  Pupima,  RomUia^ 
Sergio^  Veiuria^  and  VolUnia.  (Compare  Gottling, 
Geach,  d.  RauL  Staatm,  p.  238.)  As  Rome  grap 
dually  acquired  possession  of  more  of  the  sur- 
rounding territory,  the  number  of  tribes  also  was 
gradually  increased.  When  Appins  Claudius, 
with  his  numerous  train  of  clients,  emigrated  to 
Rome,  lands  were  assigned  to  them  in  the  district 
where  the  Anio  fiovn  into  the  Tiber,  and  a  new 
tribe,  the  tribus  Claudia,  was  formed.  This  tribe, 
which  Livy  (ii.  16,  if  the  reading  is  correct)  calls 
vetus  Claudia  iribus^  was  subsequently  enlarged, 
and  was  then  designated  by  the  name  Cnutmmina 
or  Clmstumina,  (Niebuhr,  i.n.  1236.)  This  name 
is  the  first  instance  of  a  country  tribe  being  named 
after  a  place,  for  the  sixteen  older  ones  all  derived 
their  names  from  persons  or  heroes  who  were  in  the 
same  relation  to  them,  as  the  Attic  heroes  called 
lir&yvfioi  were  to  the  Attic  phylae.  In  b.  c.  387, 
the  number  of  tribes  was  increased  to  twenty-five 
by  the  addition  of  four  new  ones,  viz.  the  Stdla^ 
Imo,  TVomen/mo,  SabaHnOf  and  Armensii,  (Liv. 
vi  5  ;  Niebuhr,  ii.  p.  575.)  In  358  b.  c.  two 
more,  the  PompHiM  and  PvbliUa^  were  formed 
of  Volscians.  (Liv.  vil  15.)  In  B.  c.  332,  the 
Censors  Q.  Publilius  Philo  and  Sp.  Postnmins 
increased  the  number  of  tribes  to  twenty-nine,  by 
the  addition  of  the  Maecia  and  Soaptia,  (Liv.  viiL 
17.)  In  B.  c.  318  the  Ufentina  and  Falerina  were 
added.  (Liv.  ix.  20.)  In  B.C.  299  two  others,  the 
Jniensii  and  Tercntina  were  added  by  the  censors 
(Liv.  X.  9),  and  at  last,  in  b.  a  241,  the  number  of 
tribes  was  augmented  to  thirty-five,  by  the  addition 
of  the  Qttirina  and  Veiina,  This  number  was  never 
afterwards  increased,  as  none  of  the  conquered 
nations  were  after  this  incorporated  with  the  so- 
vereign Roman  state.  (Liv.  ^ni,  19,  i.  43.)  When 
the  tribes,  in  their  assemblies,  transacted  any  busi- 
ness, a  certain  order  (ordo  trAuum)  was  observed, 
iit  which  they  were  called  upon  to  give  their  votes. 
The  first  in  the  order  of  succession  was  the  Subu- 
rana,  and  the  last  the  Amiensis.  (Cic.  da  Leg.  Agr. 
ii.  29.)  Any  person  belonging  to  a  tribe  had  in 
important  documents  to  add  to  his  own  name  that  of 
his  tribe,  in  the  ablative  case.  (Nombn,  p.  802,  b. 
Compare  Becker,  Handb.  der  R'om,  AUerth,  vol.  il 
pt  i.  PL  164,  &C.) 

Whether  the  local  tribes,  as  they  were  established 
by  the  constitution  of  Serviiu  Tullius,  contained 
only  the  plebeians,  or  included  the  patricians  also, 
is  a  point  on  which  the  opinions  of  modem  scholars 
are  divided.  Niebuhr,  Walter,  and  others,  think 
that  the  patricians  were  excluded,  as  they  had  al- 
ready a  regular  organization  of  their  own;  Wachs- 
muth,  Oerlach,  Rein,  Becker,  and  others,  on  the 
eootrary,  maintain  that  the  patricians  also  were  in^ 
oorporatcd  in  the  Servian  tribes  ;  but  they  allow,  at 
the  same  time,  that  by  far  the  majority  of  the  people 
in  the  assemblies  of  the  tribes  were  plebeians,  and 
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that  hence  the  character  of  these  asMmblies 
sentially  plebeian  ;  especially  as  the  patriciana,  beii^ 
BO  few  in  numbers,  and  each  of  them  having  no  more 
influence  in  them  than  a  plebeian,  seldom  attended 
the  meetings  of  the  tribes.  The  paswages,  however, 
which  are  quoted  in  support  of  this  opinion,  are 
pardy  insufficient  to  prove  the  point  (as  Liv.  iL  561, 
60  ;  Dionys.  ix.  41),  and  partiy  belong  to  a  later 
period,  when  it  certainly  cannot  be  doobted  that 
the  patricians  belong  to  the  tribes.  We  must 
therefore  suppose,  with  Niebuhr,  that  down  to  the 
deoemvind  legislation  the  tribes  and  their  aasem- 
blies  were  entirely  plebeian. 

The  assemblies  of  the  tribes  (eonuiiatr&mta\  as 
long  as  they  were  confined  to  the  plebeians,  can 
scarcely  have  had  any  influence  upon  the  a&in  of 
the  state :  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  raise  the  tri- 
butum,  to  hold  the  levies  for  the  armiea,  and  to 
manage  their  own  local  and  religious  a&iza.  [Tni- 
BUNUS;  Plxbbs.]  (Feat  s.  vo.  Ji^arnM,  Publiea 
taerOy  Sobrtum  ;  Varro,  de  Ling.  IjoL  vi.  24 ;  Cic 
pro  Dam,  28  ;    Macrob.  SaL  L  4.   16.)     Their 
meetings  were  held  in  the  forum,  and  their  sphere 
of  action  was  not  extoided  by  the  establishment  of 
the  republic    The  first  great  point  they  gained 
was  through  the  lex  Valeria,  passed  by  Valerias 
Publioola.     [Lbgbs  Valkriax.]     But  the  time 
from  which  tiie  increase  of  the  power  of  the  co- 
mitia  of  the  tribes  must  be  dated,  ia  that  in  which 
the  tribuni  plebis  were  instituted   (494    b.  c). 
During  the  time  of  the  deoemviral  legislation  the 
comitia  were  for  a  short  time  deprived  of  their 
influence,  but  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
immediately  after,  probably  by  this  legialatuo  it- 
self the  comitia  tributa,  instead  of  a  merely  ple- 
beian, became  a  national  assembly,  inasmuch  as 
hencefi>rth  patricians  and  freebom  clients  were  in^ 
coipoiated  m  the  tribes,  and  thus  obtained  the 
right  of  taking  part  in  their  assemblies.     (Liv.  iv. 
24,  T.   30,  vi.    18,  xxix.  37.)     This  new  con- 
stitution of  the  tribes  also  expbuns  the  otherwise 
unaccountable  phenomena  mentioned  in  the  article 
Tribunus,  that  patricians  sought  the  protection  ol 
the  tribunes,  and  that  on  one  occasion  even  two  oi 
the  tribunes  were  patricians.     From  the  latter  &ct 
it  has  been  inferred,  with  great  probability,  thai 
about  that  time  attempts  were  made  by  the  patri- 
cians to  share  the  tribuneship  with  the  plebeians 
But  notwithstanding  the  incorporation  of  the  patri- 
cians in  the  tribes,  the  comitia  tribnta  renained 
essentially  plebeian,  as  the  same  cansea,  whid 
would  have  acted,  had  the  patricians  been  iDdnded 
in  the  tribes  by  Servius  Tullius,  were  stiU  in  ope- 
ration ;  for  the  patricians  were  now  evoi  fewer  ia 
number  than  two  centuries  before.     Hence  the  old 
name  of  plebiscitum,  which  means  originaDy  a  re- 
solution of  the  plebes  only,  although  in  a  strict 
sense  of  the  word  no  longer  applicable,  was  still 
retained,  as  a  resolution  of  the  comitia  tribnta  was 
practically  a  resolution  of  the  plebea,  which  the 
patricians,  even  if  thev  had  voted  against  it  onanv- 
mously,    could  not    nave  prevented.     Moreover, 
owing  to  this,  the  patricians  probably  attended  the 
comitia  tributa  very  seldom.     For  a  more  detafled 
account  of  the  comitia  tributa,  see  Comri a  tbj- 
buta.  [L.  S.] 

TRIBUTA  COMfTiA  [Comitia.] 
TRIBUTC/RIA  A'CTIO.  [Srrvd«,  p.  1057.] 
TRIBUTUM  is  a  tax  which,  as  Niebohr  (A^ 
qf  Rome^  L  p.  468)  supposes,  was  at  first  paid  oaly 
by  the  plebeians,  since  the  name  itself  ia  naed  hj 
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the  andenU  in  oonneciion  with  the  Servian  tribea  ; 
for  Vam>  (</«  Ling,  LaL  t.  181)  aayt  **  tributum 
dictum  a  tiibabus,**  and  Livy  (i.  43)  **  tribns  ap- 
pellatae  a  tribute.**  But  this  teemi  to  be  only  par- 
tially correct,  as  Livy  (iv.  60)  expreasly  itates  that 
the  patres  iJso  paid  the  tame  tax.  It  is  indeed 
true,  that  the  patricians  had  little  real  landed  pro- 
perty, and  that  their  chief  possessions  belonoed  to 
the  ager  pnblicua,  which  was  not  accounted  in  the 
census  as  real  property,  and  of  which  only  the 
tithes  had  to  be  paid,  until  at  a  late  period  an  al- 
teration was  attempted  by  the  Lex  Thoria.  (Appian, 
de  BelL  Ch.  i.  27.)  But  there  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  patricians  did  not  pay  the  tri- 
butum upon  their  real  property,  although  the 
greater  part  of  it  naturally  fell  upon  the  plebeians. 
(Lit.  ir.  60,  ▼.  10.)  The  impost  itself  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  and  was 
partly  applied  to  cover  the  expenses  of  war,  and 
partly  those  of  the  fortifications  of  the  city.  (Liv. 
vi.  S*3.)  The  usual  amount  of  the  tax  was  one  for 
every  thousand  of  a  man^s  fortune  (Liv.  xxiv.  15, 
xxxix.  7,  44),  though  in  the  time  of  Cato  it  was 
raised  to  three  in  a  thousand.  The  tributum  was 
not  a  property  tax  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word, 
for  the  accounts  respecting  the  plebeian  debtors 
dearly  imply,  that  the  debts  were  not  deducted  in 
the  valuation  of  a  person's  property,  so  that  he  hod 
to  pay  the  tributum  upon  property  which  was  not 
his  own,  but  which  he  owed,  and  for  which  he  hod 
consequently  to  pay  the  interest  as  well.  It  was 
a  direct  tax  upon  objects  without  any  regard  to 
their  produce,  like  a  land  or  houtie  tax,  which  in- 
deed formed  the  main  part  of  it  (Niebuhr,  i.  p. 
581.)  That  which  seems  to  have  made  it  most 
oppressive,  was  its  constant  fluctuation.  It  was 
raised  according  to  tlie  regions  or  tribes  instituted 
by  Servius  Tullius,  and  by  the  tribunes  of  these 
tribea  subsequently  called  tribuni  aerarii  (Dionys« 
iv.  14,  15.)  Diony»ius,in  another  passage  (iv.  19) 
states  that  it  was  imposed  upon  the  centuries  ac- 
cording to  their  census,  but  this  seems  to  be  a  mis- 
take, as  the  centuries  contained  a  number  of  ju- 
niores  who  were  yet  in  their  fiithers*  power,  and 
consequently  could  not  pay  the  tributum.  It  was 
not  like  the  other  branches  of  the  public  revenue  let 
out  to  fium,  but  being  fixed  in  money  it  was 
raised  by  the  tribunes,  unless  (as  was  the  case 
after  the  custom  of  giving  pay  to  the  soldiers  was 
introduced)  the  soldiers,  like  the  equites,  de- 
manded it  from  the  persons  themselves  who  were 
bound  to  pay  it.  [Asa  jmiusstrb  and  uordb- 
AMUM.]  When  this  tax  was  to  be  paid,  what 
sum  was  to  be  raised,  and  what  portion  of  every 
thousand  asses  of  the  census,  were  matters  upon 
which  the  senate  alone  had  to  decide.  But  when 
it  was  decreed,  the  people  might  refuse  to  pay  it 
when  they  thought  it  too  heavy,  or  unfairly  dia> 
tribnted,  or  hoped  to  gain  some  other  advantage  by 
the  refusal  (Liv.  v.  12.)  In  hiter  times  the 
senate  sometimes  left  its  regulation  to  the  censors, 
who  often  fixed  it  very  ad)itnirily.  No  citiien 
was  exempt  from  it,  but  we  find  that  the  priests, 
augury  and  pontifib  made  attempts  to  get  rid  of  it, 
but  this  was  only  aa  abuse  which  did  not  last. 
(Liv.  xxxiiL  42.)  In  cases  of  great  distress,  when 
the  tributum  was  not  raised  according  to  the 
censos,  but  to  supply  the  momentary  wants  of 
ifie  republic,  it  was  designated  by  the  name  of 
JVHuUmm  Temerarimn,  (Fest.  «.  v.  TrUnaorum  eolr 
MNsem.)    After  the  war  with  Macedonia  (b.  c. 
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147),  when  the  Roman  treasury  was  filled  with  tha 
revenues  accruing  from  conquests  and  from  the 
provinces,  the  Roman  citizens  became  exempted 
firom  paying  the  tributum  (Cic  de  Off,  ii.  22  ;  Plin. 
H,  N.  xxxiii.  17),  and  this  state  of  things  histed 
down  to  the  consulship  of  Hirtius  and  Pansa  (48 
B.  G. ;  Plut  Atnu  Paid,  38),  when  the  tributum 
was  again  levied  on  account  of  the  exhausted  state 
of  the  aerarium.  (Comp.  Cia  ad  Fam.  xii.  30, 
Philip,  ii.  37.)  After  this  time  it  was  imposed 
according  to  the  discretion  of  the  emperors. 

Respecting  the  tributum  paid  by  conquered 
countries  and  cities,  see  Vbctioalia.  Comp, 
Hegewisch,  Venuch  iiifer  die  Rotn,  Pinanzen^  Al- 
tona  1 804  ;  Bosse,  Grundxuge  de*  Finanzweeena 
im  Rom.  StaaU  Braunschweig  1803.         [L.  S.] 

TRICLFNIUM,  the  dining-room  of  a  Roman 
house,  the  position  of  which,  rektively  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  house,  is  explained  in  p.  428.  It  was 
of  an  oblong  shape,  and  according  to  Vitruvius  (vL 
3.  §  8)  ought  to  be  twice  as  long  as  it  was  broad. 
The  same  author  (§  10)  describes  triclinia,  evi- 
dently intended  to  be  used  in  summer,  which  were 
open  towards  the  north,  and  had  on  each  side  a 
window  looking  into  a  garden.  The  ^*  house  of  the 
Tragic  Poet**  at  Pompeii,  and  also  that  of  Actaeon, 
appear  to  have  had  summer  dining-rooms  opening 
to  the  viridarium.  The  woodcut  at  p.  562  shows 
the  arrangement  of  the  three  couches  {lectin  irAimu), 
fh>m  which  the  triclinium  derived  its  name.  They 
also  remain  in  the  ^  House  of  Actaeon,**  being  built 
of  stone. 

The  artides  LscToa,  Torus  and  Pulvinar,  eon- 
tain  accounts  of  the  fiimiture  used  to  adapt  these 
couches  for  the  oocaAcitto,  t.  e.  for  the  act  of  reclining 
during  the  meaL  When  so  prepared  for  an  en* 
tertainment  they  were  called  iridiina  itraia  (Gaes. 
B,  C.  iii.  92  ;  comp.  Athen.  ii.  pp.  47,  48),  and 
they  were  made  to  correspond  with  one  another  in 
substance,  in  dimensions,  and  in  shape.  (Varro, 
L.  L.  ix.  47,  ed.  MUller.)  As  each  guest  leaned 
during  a  great  part  of  the  entertainment  upon  his 
left  elbow,  so  as  to  leave  the  right  arm  at  liberty, 
and  as  two  or  more  hiy  on  the  same  couch,  the 
head  of  one  man  was  near  the  breast  of  the  man 
who  lav  behind  him,  and  he  was  therefore  said  to 
lie  in  the  bosom  of  the  other.  (Plin.  EpisL  iv.  22.) 
Among  the  Romans,  the  usual  number  of  persons 
occupying  each  couch  was  three,  so  that  the  three 
couches  of  a  triclinium  afforded  accommodation  for 
a  party  of  nine.  It  was  the  rule  of  Varro  (Oellius 
xiii.  11),  that  the  number  of  guests  ought  not  to 
be  less  than  that  of  the  Graces,  nor  to  exceed  that 
of  the  Muses.  Sometimes  however,  as  many  as 
four  lay  on  each  of  the  couches.  (Hor.  J$aL  i.  4. 
86.)  Among  the  Greeks  it  was  usual  for  only 
two  persons  to  recline  on  each  couch.  [Cobna, 
p.  805,  a.] 

In  such  works  of  andent  art  as  represent  a  sym- 
posium, or  drinking-party,  we  always  observe  that 
the  couches  are  devated  above  the  level  of  the 
table.  This  circumstance  throws  some  light  upon 
Plutarch *s  mode  of  solving  the  problem  respecting 
the  increase  of  room  for  the  guests  as  they  pro- 
ceeded with  their  meal  {Sympot.  r.  6.)  Each  man 
in  order  to  feed  himself  Uy  flieit  upon  his  breast  or 
nearly  so,  and  stretched  out  his  hand  towards  the 
table  ;  but  afterwards,  when  his  hunger  was  satis- 
fied, he  turned  upon  his  left  side,  leaning  on  his 
elbow.  To  this  Horace  alludes  in  describing  a 
person  sated  with  a  particular  dish,  and  turaing 
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in  order  to  repose  upon  his  elbow.     (SaU.  ii.  4. 
39.) 

We  find  the  relatire  positiont  of  two  persons 
who  lay  next  to  one  another,  commonly  expressed 
by  the  prepositions  stqfer  or  tttpra  and  in/ra,  A 
passage  of  Livy  (xxxix.  43),  in  which  he  relates 
the  cruel  conduct  of  the  consul  L.  Quintius  Flami- 
ninus»  shows  that  w/ira  aliqu&m  atbare  was  the 
same  as  m  sinu  alieujus  eubare,  and  consequently 
that  each  person  was  considered  as  hdow  him  to 
whose  breast  his  own  head  approached.  On  this 
principle  we  are  enabled  to  explain  the  denomina- 
tions both  of  the  three  coaches,  and  of  the  three 
nlaces  on  each  couch. 

lectus  medius 
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Suppoung  the  annexed  arrangement  to  represent 
the  plan  of  a  Tridinium,  it  is  evident  that,  as  each 
guest  reclined  on  his  left  side,  the  countenances  of 
all  when  in  this  position  were  directed,  first,  from 
No  1  towards  No  3,  then  firom  No.  4  towards  No. 
6,  and  lastly,  from  No  7  towards  No.  9  ;  that  the 
guest  No.  1  lay,  in  the  sense  explained,  above  No. 
2,  No.  3  6e^ot0  No.  2,  and  so  of  the  rest ;  and  that, 
going  in  the  same  direction,  the  couch  to  the  right 
hand  was  abom  the  others,  and  the  couch  to  the 
left  hand  bdow  the  othersu  Accordingly  the  fol- 
lowing fragment  of  Sallust  (op.  Serv,  w  Viry, 
Aen.  L  698)  contains  the  denominations  of  the 
couches  as  shown  on  the  plan :  **  Igitur  discu- 
bnere :  Sertorius  {jL «.  No,  6)  inferior  in  medio  ; 
super  eum  L.  Fabius  Hispaniensis  senator  ex  pro- 
scriptis  (  No.  6)  ;  in  summo  Antonius  {No.  1)  ;  et 
infra  scriba  Sertorii  Versius  {No,  2) :  et  alter  scri- 
ba  Maecenas  {No,  8)  in  imo,  medius  inter  Tarqui- 
nium  (No.  7)  et  dominum  Perpemam  {No,  9).** 
On  the  same  principle,  No.  1  was  the  highest  place 
{Loeu$  aummui)  on  the  highest  couch  ;  No.  3  was 
Locus  imus  in  lecto  summo  ;  No.  2  Liscus  medius 
in  lecto  summo  ;  and  so  on.  It  will  be  found  that 
in  the  following  passage  (Hor.  SaL  ii.  8. 20—23) 
the  guests  are  enumerated  in  the  order  of  their  ac- 
cubation — an  order  exhibited  in  the  annexed  dia- 
gram* 


Noracntanus 

Nasidienus 

Porcius 


Pundanius,  one  of  the  guests,  who  was  at  the  top 
relatively  to  all  the  others,  says, 

**  Summus  ego,  et  prope  me  Viscus  Thurinns,  et 

infra. 
Si  memini,  Varius :  cum  Servilio  Balatrone 
Vibidius,  qnos  Maecenas  adduxerat  umbras. 
Nomentanus  erat  super  ipsum,  Poreiaf  infra.** 


This 
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It  is  possible  that  Maecenas  ought  to  be  in  the 
place  No.  4  instead  of  No  5,  since  the  entertain- 
ment was  given  more  especially  in  hononr  of  him, 
and  No.  4  was  an  honourable  place.  The  host 
himself  Nasidienus,  occupies  tlM  ]4aos  No.  8. 
which  was  usually  taken  by  the  master  <^  the  feast. 
and  was  a  convenient  sitoation  forgivuag  diicctioos 
and  superintending  the  entertainment.  Unless 
there  be  an  exception  in  the  inftanoe  of  No.  4,  it  tt 
to  be  observed  that  at  each  taUe  the  moat  heosM- 
able  was  the  middle  place.  (Viig.  Aem,  i.  698.) 

The  general  snperintandenoe  oif  the  dimng-rsaai 
in  a  great  house  was  introiled  to  a  slave  called  in- 
olmiardfOf  who,  thnagfa  the  tnatmmentality  ef  other 
slaves  of  inferior  rank,  took  care  that  every  thing 
was  kept  and  proceeded  in  proper  older.  (J.  Y.] 

TRIDEN&    [FuscDfA.] 

TRIEN&    [A&] 

TRIERA'RCHLA  (rpcva^a>  TUa  was 
one  of  the  extraordinary  war  services  or  Ktngies 
[Lkituroia]  at  Athena,  the  object  of  whidi  was 
to  provide  for  the  equnment  and  BBaintenaaDS  ef 
the  ships  of  war  bdonging  to  the  statei  Tbe  per* 
sons  who  were  cbuged  with  it  wen  called  Tft^jmf 
XOh  or  Trieraichs,  as  being  the  eaptaine  of  Tri- 
remes, though  the  name  was  also  appfied  to  pertoos 
who  bore  the  same  charge  in  other  veaaela.  It  ex* 
isted  finom  very  early  times  in  connection  with  the 
forty-eight  naucraries  of  Solon,  and  the  fifty  of 
Cleisthenes:  each  of  whidi 
to  have  been  obliged  to  equip  and 
(Comp.  NaociUkBiA  r  Lex  RktL  p.  283L)  Under 
the  constitution  of  Cleisthenes  the  1 
at  first  severally  charged  with  five 
charge  was  of  coarse  saperseded  hj  the 
forms  of  the  Trierarchy,  expfauned  in  the  ooane  of 
thisartide. 

I.  the seretoes (o  awsos tie  TVssfVfaw wen  ImMs. 
What  these  were  prevkwriy  to  368  n.  c.  tiMve  csn 
be  no  doubt ;  the  fttetA  was  frmished  ^  theSbiie, 
though  sometimes  a  wealthy  and  psitciotie  indivi- 
dual served  in  his  own  shipi  Cleiama,  fbr  instaaca, 
did  so  at  Artemisiam  (Herod,  viii.  17),  bat  as  it  i» 
particuhuiy  recorded  diat  this  ship  was  Us 
we  may  infer,  that  he  supplied  at  his  own 
what  the  state  was  bound  to  provide, 
custom  prevailed  dnring  the 
also.  The  100  ships  prepared  and  reserved  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  for  any  critical  tuiugiaLj, 
were  supplied  by  the  state.  (Thocyd.  n,  34.)  la 
the  expedition  against  Sicily  {Id,  vi  31)  the  stale 
frunished  the  hull  of  the  vessel  (ntfiv  ircmU),  and 
the  pay  of  the  crews,  a  diachma  per  day  fiw  each 
man :  but  the  equipment  of  the  ahipa  was  at  dw 
cost  of  the  THefBichs,  who  also  gave  impwfml 
(PoUux,  iii.  94),  or  additions!  pay  to  seeare  tbs 
best  men.  The  same  condnsioos  are  also  dedna- 
hie  firom  the  credit  which  a  TriecarA  takes  to  Usi- 
self  for  saving  his  vessel,  when  the  city  lost  her 
ships  at  Aegospotami  (Isocr.  cs.  Cblfiss.  382): 
and  from  the  further  statement  that  be  p^ 
the  sailors  out  of  his  own  pockeL  Fnaa  the 
threat  of  Cleon  (Aiistoph.  J^'t  916)  that  he 
would  (as  XTpariyis)  make  an  advenary  a  Trier- 
arch,  and  give  him  an  old  ship  with  a  lecm 
mast  {hrlw  trmtp6i^y  it  appesn  that  the  state 
furnished  the  hull  and  mast  aJso^  bat  that  Um  Trier- 
arch  was  bound  to  keep  and  letnm  theas  in  good 
repair :  an  oUigation  expressed  in  the  iascriptiecM 
quoted  by  Bfickh  (tTriiifai  tfer  doe  Semmm  dm 
AtHtcken  abudie,  f,  I97),hj  the  pluase^  M  t^ 
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rady  96KtfA9P  Koi  JKTcX^  wapaBaSvat.  Conae* 
quently  the  ttatement  in  the  oreiion  against  Mi- 
diaa  (p.  564.  22)  that  when  Demosthenes  was  qnite 
^onng  (b.  g.  364)  the  Triererchs  paid  all  the  ex- 
penses themselTes  {rA  itrnKtifmra  itc  rHv  iZiw) 
only  implies  that  they  defrayed  the  expenses  which 
were  castooiary  at  that  time,  and  which  were  after- 
wards diminished  by  the  regulation  of  the  sym- 
moriae  ;  bnt  not  that  they  supplied  the  ship,  or 
pay  and  proTisions  for  the  crew.  The  whole  ex- 
penditure, says  B^kh,  means  nothing  more  than 
the  equipment  of  the  vessel,  the  keeping  it  in  repair, 
and  the  procuring  the  crew  which  was  attended 
with  much  trouble  and  expense,  as  the  Trierarchs 
were  sometimes  obliged  te  give  bounties  in  order  to 
induce  persons  to  lerre,  foreign  sailors  not  being 
admissible.  From  the  oxation  of  Demosthenes 
against  Polycles  (b.  c.  361),  we  learn  the  following 
particulars  about  the  Trierarchy  of  that  time. 
The  Trierarchs  were  obliged  to  launch  their  ship  ; 
the  sailors  were  supplied  from  particular  parishes 
(Sif/ioi),  through  the  agency  of  the  demarchi ;  but 
those  supplied  to  ApoUodorus  the  client  of  Demos- 
thenea  were  but  few  and  inefficient,  consequently 
he  mortgaged  his  estate  (i^otfcivoi  r^v  oAtrlaof)^ 
and  hired  ue  best  men  he  could  get,  giving  great 
bounties  and  premiums  (ir/>o8^eis).  He  also 
equipped  the  vessel  with  his  own  tackle  and  furni- 
ture, taking  nothing  from  the  public  stores  (^k  rw 
htfioirUgy  oOS^y  KaqjSok  Compare  the  Speech  on 
the  Crown  of  the  Trierarchy,  p.  122d).  Moreover 
in  consequence  of  his  sailors  deserting  when  he 
was  out  at  sea,  he  was  put  to  additional  and  heavy 
expenses  in  hiring  men  at  difierent  ports.  The 
^vision  money  for  the  sailors  (aiTT^triop)  was 
provided  by  the  state,  and  paid  by  the  strategi, 
and  so  generally  speaking  wa«  the  pay  for  the 
marines  {hniSinu) :  but  Demosthenes*  client  only 
received  it  for  two  months  and  as  he  served  fox 
6ve  months  more  than  his  time,  (from  the  delay  of 
his  successor  elect,)  he  was  obliged  to  advance  it 
himself  for  fifteen  months,  with  but  an  uncertain 
prospect  of  repayment  Other  circumstances  are 
mentioned  which  made  his  Trierarchy  very  expen- 
sive, and  the  whole  speech  is  worth  reading,  as 
showing  the  unfidmess  and  hardship  to  which  a  rich 
man  was  sometimes  subjected  as  a  Trierarch.  The 
observation  that  he  took  no  furniture  firom  the  public 
stores,  proves  that  at  that  time  (b.  &  361),  the 
triremes  were  fitted  out  and  equipped  from  the 
public  stores,  and  consequently  by  the  state  ;  but 
as  we  learn  from  other  passages  in  Demosthenes, 
and  the  inscriptions  in  B^h  {Urkmdeny  No.  iii.), 
the  Trierarchs  were  obliged  to  return  in  good  con- 
dition any  articles  which  they  took ;  in  de&ult  of 
doing  so  Uiey  were  considered  debtors  to  the  state. 
That  the  ship*s  furniture  was  either  wholly  or  in 
part  supplied  by  the  state,  also  appears  from  an- 
other speech  (c  Eutrg.  et  Mnenb,  1146):  but 
Trierarchs  did  not  always  avail  themselves  of  their 
privilege  in  this  respect,  that  they  might  have  no 
trouble  in  settling  with  the  state.  It  is  evident 
then,  that  at  the  time  referred  to  (about  B.C.  360), 
the  only  expenses  binding  upon  the  Trierarchs  were 
those  of  keeping  in  repair  the  ship  and  the  ship^s 
furniture ;  but  even  these  might  be  very  consider- 
able, especially  if  the  ship  were  old,  or  exposed  to 
bard  service  and  rough  weather.  Moreover,  some 
Trieraivhs,  whether  from  ambitious  or  patriotic 
motives,  put  themselves  to  unnecessary  expense  in 
fittiog  oat  and  rigging  their  ships  from  which  the 
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state  derived  an  advantage.  Sometimes,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  state  suffered,  by  the  Trierarehs 
performing  their  duties  at  the  least  possible  ex- 
pense, or  letting  out  their  Trierarchy  (/uio-OcMrai 
Ti)y  Atirovpyiop)  to  the  contractor  who  offered  the 
lowest  tender.  (Dem.  de  Corm,  TVwmr.  1230.) 
One  consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  duties  were 
inadequately  performed ;  but  there  was  a  greater 
evil  connected  with  it,  namely,  that  the  conttactors 
repaid  themselves  by  privateering  on  their  own 
account,  which  led  to  reprisals  and  letters  of  marque 
being  granted  against  the  state.  (Sylab  :  Dem. 
Id,  1231.)  It  seems  strange  that  the  Athenians 
tolerated  this,  especially  as  thev  were  sometimes 
inconsistent  enough  to  punish  the  Trierarchs  who 
had  let  out  their  Trierarchy,  considering  it  as  a 
desertion  of  post  (Acnror^ioy,  Id.  1230). 

We  may  here  observe,  that  the  expression  in 
laaeus  {de  ApolL  Hered.  (i7)^  that  a  Trierarch 
**  had  his  ship  made  himself**  (riiv  ywv  ron^rd^ 
vw\  does  not  mean  that  he  was  at  the  cost  of 
building  it  {pQVKTrm^^9vos\  but  only  of  fitthig 
it  up  and  getting  it  ready  for  sea.  That  the  ships 
always  belonged  to  the  state,  is  further  evident 
from  the  fact  that  the  senate  was  intrusted  with 
the  inspection  of  the  ship-building  (Dem.  c.  AndrtnU 
599.  13)  ;  and  is  pkiced  beyond  all  doubt  by  the 
"  Athenian  Navy  List**  of  the  inscriptions  in 
Bockh.  (  Urkund^  Sec)  Some  of  the  ships  there 
mentioned  are  called  dvtvucXi/ifMirot^  whence  it  ap- 
pears that  the  public  vessels  were  assigned  by  lot 
to  the  respective  Trierarchs.  A  rpt^fn^s  hriovl' 
1109  was  a  ship  presented  to  the  state  as  a  free  gift, 
just  as  rpiifpi)  liriSoCyai  means  to  present  the  state 
with  a  trireme  (Dem.  e.  Mid,  566,  568).  The 
duration  of  a  Tnerarchy  was  a  year,  and  if  any 
Trierarch  served  longer  than  his  legal  tims  he 
could  charge  the  extra  expenses  (rd  hrirptr^r^ 
X^fui)  to  his  successor.  To  recover  these  expenses 
an  action  {iwirpiripaf/x'ifmTos  Utiai)  might  be 
brought  against  the  successor,  of  which  we  have 
an  example  in  the  speech  of  ApoUodorus  against 
Polydes,  composed  by  Demosthenes  for  the  former, 

II.  On  the  effpauet  of  ike  Tnemnshjf,  These 
would  of  course  depend  upon  circumstances ;  but 
except  in  extraordinary  cases  they  were  not  more 
than  60,  nor  less  than  40  minae :  the  average  was 
about  50.  Thus  about  the  year  b.  c.  360,  a  whole 
Trierarchy  was  let  out  for  40  minae ;  in  later 
times  the  general  amount  of  a  contract  was  60. 
(Dem.  e.  Mid,  539,  564.  20,  de  Coron,  260,  262.) 

III.  On  the  di^srent  form*  of  the  Trierankj/, 
In  ancient  times  one  person  bore  the  whole  chaige, 
afterwards  it  was  customary  for  two  persons  to 
share  it,  who  were  then  called  Syntriererchs  (o\n^ 
rpf^papxoi).  When  this  practice  was  first  intro> 
duced  is  not  known,  but  Bockh  conjectures  that  it 
was  about  the  year  412  b.  c.,  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  when  the  union  of  two 
persons  for  the  Choregia  was  first  permitted.  The 
most  ancient  account  of  a  sjntrierarchy  is  later 
than  410  (Lys.  c  DtoffU.  907,  909),  and  we  meet 
with  one  so  late  as  b.  c.  358,  the  year  of  the  Athe- 
nian expedition  into  Euboea.  (Dem.  e.  Mid,  566. 
24.)  The  syntrienurrhy  to  which  we  allude  was 
indeed  a  voluntary  service  (Jrf8o<rif),  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  suggested  by  the 
ordinary  practice  of  that  time ;  and  even  under  the 
next  form  of  the  service,  two  Trierarchs  were 
sometimes  employed  for  the  immediate  direction  of 
the  Trierarchy.    The  syntriemrchy,  howeveri  di4 
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not  entirely  supersede  the  older  and  single  form, 
being  only  meant  as  a  relief  in  case  of  emergency, 
when  there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  wealthy 
citizens  to  bear  the  expense  singly.  Numerous 
instances  in  fact  occur  of  single  Trierarchies,  be- 
tween 410  and  358  &  c,  and  in  two  passages  of 
Isaeus  (de  Duxuog,  Her.  54,  de  ApoU,  67),  refer- 
ring to  this  period,  the  single  and  double  Trienuv 
chy  are  mentioned  as  cotemporaneous.  ApoUo- 
doms  also  was  sole  Trierarch  (Dem.  &  PolyeL)  so 
late  as  B.  c.  361.  In  the  case  of  a  syntrierarchy 
the  two  Trierarchs  commanded  their  Tessel  in  turn, 
six  months  each  (Id.  1219),  according  as  they 
agreed  between  themselves. 

The  third  form  of  the  Trierazvhy  was  connected 
with,  or  suggested  by,  the  syntrierarchy.  In  &  c. 
358,  the  Athenians  were  unable  to  procure  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  legally  appointed  Trierarchs,  and 
accordingly  they  summoned  the  Tolunteers.  This, 
however,  was  but  a  temporary  expedient ; '  and  as 
the  actual  system  was  not  adequate  to  the  public 
wants,  they  determined  to  manage  the  Trierarchy 
somewhat  in  the  same  way  as  the  property  taxes 
[Eispbora],  namely,  by  classes  or  symmoriae, 
according  to  the  law  of  Periander  passed,  as  Bockh 
shows,  in  the  year  S58,  and  which  was  the  pri- 
mary and  original  enactment  on  the  subject  With 
this  view  1200  irvyrcXcis,  or  partners  (Dem.  e. 
Mid.  564)  were  appointed,  who  were  probably  the 
wealthiest  individuals  of  the  state,  according  to  the 
census  or  valuation.  These  were  divided  into  20 
avfifiof^cUf  or  classes ;  out  of  which  a  number  of 
persons.  (<ra»/iaTa)  joined  for  the  equipment  or  ra- 
ther the  maintenance  and  management  of  a  ship, 
under  the  title  of  a  ffvyrfKtui  (Harpocr.  ».  v.)  or 
unioa  Sometimes,  perhaps,  by  special  enactment, 
when  a  great  number  of  ships  was  required,  a 
synteleia  of  this  kind  consisted  of  four  or  five 
wealthy  individuals,  who  bore  jointly  the  ex- 
penses of  one  trireme  (Harpocr.  t.  v.  liVfi^xopia) ; 
but  generally  to  every  ship  there  was  assigned  a 
•ynteleia  of  fifteen  persons  of  different  degrees  of 
wealth,  as  we  may  suppose,  so  that  four  only  were 
provided  for  by  each  symmoria  of  sixty  persons. 

These  synteleiae  of  fifteen  persons  each  seem  to 
have  been  also  called  symmoriae  by  Hyperides. 
(Harpocr.  «.  v.;  compare  Dem.  (U  Symmor.  183.) 
It  appears,  however,  that  before  Demosthenes 
carried  a  new  law  on  this  subject  (&  c.  340X  it 
had  been  customary  for  siateen  persons  to  unite  in 
a  synteleia  or  company  for  a  ship  (Dem.  pro 
Cor.  26 1 ),  who  bore  the  burden  in  equal  shares. 
This  being  the  case  it  follows,  either  that  the 
members  of  the  symmoriae  had  been  by  that  time 
raised  from  1200  to  1280,  or  that  some  alterations 
had  taken  place  in  their  internal  arrangements,  of 
which  no  account  has  come  down  to  us.  (BiJckh, 
Urkunden^  &c.  p.  181.)  From  the  phrase  iK  rwiv 
rots  \6xois  ffvirrtXcMU,  used  in  the  Kordhoyos  (cfe 
Cor.  261),  it  would  also  seem  that  the  word  \6x<»^ 
was  used  of  civil  as  well  as  military  divisions,  and, 
in  this  instance,  of  the  symmoriae.  The  superin- 
tendence of  the  whole  system  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  300  wealthiest  members,  who  were  therefore 
called  the  *'  lenders  of  the  symmoriae  "  {i/iytfidyts 
r£y  ffvufiopmv),  on  whom  the  burdens  of  the  triei> 
archy  chiefly  fell,  or  rather  ought  to  have  fiillen. 
(Dem.  pro  Cor.  329,  c  Euerg.  et  Mnesib.  1145.) 
The  services  performed  by  individuals  under  this 
system  appear  to  have  been  the  mme  as  before: 
(he  state  still  provided  the  ship^s  tackle  {i.  e.  the 
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MSwia  Kol  (m^nrm  tad  orxois^a,  and  odwr  tkiqgiX 
and  some  stringent  enactments  were  made  to  eon^ 
pel  the  Trieraichs  to  deliver  it  np  aceording  to  tiio 
inventory  taken  of  it  (rd  itdypofsfia  riSr  tnccewr)^ 
either  at  Athens  or  to  their  snccoaion  aent  oat  by 
the  symmoriae.    This  oondnsioii,  that  the  remd 
was  equipped  by  the  state,  ia  eoofinied  by  De- 
mosthenes {de  Sjifmmor.  183.  17),  and  in  tlie  aor 
tion  against  Midjas  (L  o.)  he  aaya,  tefigning  to  the 
system  of  the  symmoriae,  that  the  state  provided 
the  crews,  and  the  furniture.    The  only  dntj  then 
of  the  Trierarchs  under  this  system  was  to  keep 
their  vessels  in  the  same  repair  and  order  as  tfacj 
received  them.    But  even  from  this  they  managed 
to  escape :  for  the  wealthiest  memben,  who  had  ts 
serve  for  their  synteleia,  let  out  their  Trienichies 
for  a  talent,  and  received  that  amoont  from  their 
partners  (ot^i^cAcTr),  so  that  in  reality  they  paid 
next  to  nothing,  or,  at  any  rate,  not  what  they 
ought  to  have  done,  considering  that  the  Trienichy 
was  a  ground  of  exemption  from  other  Utmgiea.  It 
does  not  appear  from  the  orators  how  the  difienm 
synteleiae  appointed  the  Trieiarchs  who  w«re  ts 
take  charge  of  their  VMsels ;  bat  it  was  pcobaUy 
left  to  themselves  without  being  regolated  by  any 
legal  enactment.    The  evils  and  inegalarities  i 
the   symmoriae  are  thus    (ihetorically   paiha^) 
described  by  Demosthoies:  **  I  mw  year  navy 
going  to  rain,  and  the  rich  escaping  vith  little 
cost,  and  persons  of  moderate  income  ioaiag  their 
property,  and  the  city  losing  the  oppottmitSca  of 
action,  and  the  triremes  not  being  eqaiKwd  in 
sufficient  time  to  meet  an  emeneney,  and  tocRliBre 
I  proposed  a  law,  &c.^    The  changes  he  neeat  to 
effect  by  it'  are  reUted  in  his  oration  conccniag 
the  symmoriae  (a.  c.  354),  and  are  as  fellow :  be 
proposed  to  add  800  to  the  1200  <r«mA«rt,  makieg 
the  whole  2000,  so  that,  subtracting  all  those  wbo 
could  daim  exemption  as  minora,  orphans,  &&, 
there  might  always  remain  1200  pen«ia  (o^HJpiara) 
to  serve.     These  were  to  be  divided  into  20  syan 
moriae  of  60  each,  as  under  the  old  system :  c«eh 
of  these  was  to  be  subdivided  into  five  divisions  of 
12  persons  each,  one-half  rich  and  the  other  poor 
{dtrrtofcarKiipmp),  so  as   to  form  altogether   100 
smaller  symmoriae.    The  number  of 
cording  to  this  scheme,  was  to  be  300, 
20  divisions  of  15  ships:  each  of  these  di 
was  to  be  assigned  to  one  of  the  20  larger  sym- 
moriae, so  that  each  of  the  smaller  woold  reeeite 
3  ;  and  in  case  of  300  ships  being  reqoired,  §ma 
Trierarchs  would  be  appointed  to  eedu     More- 
over, each  of  the  greater  symmoriae  was  to  lecavs 
tho  same  amount  of  the  public  stores  for  eqoip- 
menti  in  order  that  they  might  i4ipoftiQn  it  to  the 
smaller  classes.   With  a  view  to  levying  the  cssws, 
and  for  other  purposes,  the  generals  were  to  divide 
the  dockyards  into  ten  parts  for  SO  ships'  stntiMis 
(I'cwo'oiicoi)  adjacent  to  each  other ;  and  to  ass^ 
each  of  these  parts  to  a  tribe,  or  two  huge  sym- 
moriae of  30  ships.    These  ten  parts  were  to  be 
subdivided  into  thirds,  each  of  which  was  to  bs 
assigned  to  a  third  part  (rp<rrvs)  of  the  tribe  to 
whom  the  whole  was  allotted,  so  that  each  third 
would  receive  ten  ehip^     Whether  this 
was  put  into  practice  does  not  appear,  bat  it 
that  it  was  not,  for  the  mismanagement  of  Uie  Trier- 
archy appears  to  have  continod  till  DcmosthesKS 
carried  his  Uw  about  the** Triemrdiy  aecerding  to 
the  Valuation.**    One  of  the  diief  evils  connected 
with  it  was,  that  the  triremes  were  new  c^pyed 
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in  time ;  and  aa  BemoBthenes  {PkiL  50)  oomplaina 
of  thia,  in  B.  a  852,  we  may  concloda  that  his 
proposal  fell  to  the  ground.  But  these  evils  were 
too  serious  to  remain  without  a  remedy ;  and 
therefore  when  the  orator  was  the  ivtarvrris  toO 
vavTiKov  or  the  superintendent  of  the  Athenian 
navy,  he  brought  forward  and  carried  a  law  for 
altering  and  improving  the  system  of  the  symmo- 
riae  and  companies,  the  members  of  which  no 
longer  called  themselves  Trierarchs,  but  partners 
(trvtrrtkus)  (Id.  de  Cor.  260),  thereby  introducing 
the  *^  Fourth  form  of  the  Trierarchy,**  The  provisions 
of  the  law  were  as  follow.  The  naval  services  re* 
qnirvd  from  every  citizen  were  to  depend  upon 
and  be  proportional  to  his  property,  or  rather  to 
his  taxable  capital  (rlnrifM,  see  Ejsphora),  as 
registered  for  the  symmoriae  of  the  property  taxes, 
the  rate  being  one  trireme  for  every  ten  talents  of 
taxable  capitcd,  up  to  three  triremes  and  one  auxi- 
liary vessel  (jdirrip4aiov)  for  the  largest  properties  ; 
i.  e,  no  person,  however  rich,  coiild  be  required 
to  furnish  more.  Those  wbo  had  not  ten  talents 
in  taxable  capital  were  to  club  together  in  synte- 
leiae  till  they  had  made  up  that  amount ;  and  if 
the  valuation  of  the  year  of  Nausinicus  (a  c.  379) 
was  still  in  force,  the  taxable  capital  (for  the  high- 
est class)  was  one-fifth  of  the  whole.  By  this  law 
great  changes  were  effected.  All  persons  paying 
taxes  were  rated  in  proportion  to  their  property, 
so  that  the  poor  were  benefitted  by  it,  and  the 
state  likewise:  for,  as  Demosthenes  {de  Cor,  261) 
says,  those  who  had  formerly  contributed  one- 
sixteenth  to  the  Trierarchy  of  one  ship  were  now 
Trierarchs  of  two,  in  which  case  they  must  either 
have  served  by  proxy,  or  done  duty  in  successive 
years.  He  adds  that  the  consequences  were  highly 
beneficial.  During  the  whole  war,  carried  on  after 
the  law  was  in  force,  no  Trierarch  implored  the  aid 
of  the  people  ( jicmyptav  I^iikc),  or  took  refuge  in 
a  temple,  or  was  put  into  prison  by  the  persons 
whose  duty  it  was  to  dispatch  the  fleet  (ol  chroo-ro- 
Ai7f),  nor  was  any  trireme  lost  at  sea,  or  lying 
idle  in  the  docks  for  want  of  stores  and  tackle,  as 
under  the  old  system,  when  the  service  (r6  Aci- 
Toufyt^)  fell  on  the  poor.  The  duties  and  services 
to  which  the  Trierarchs  were  subject  under  the 
new  law  were  probably  the  same  as  under  the 
third  form  of  the  Trierarchy,  the  symmoriae. 

On  the  relation  which,  in  this  system,  the  cost 
of  a  Trierarchy  bore  to  the  property  of  a  Trierarch 
Bockh  makes  the  following  remarks,  which  may 
be  verified  by  a  reference  to  Eisphora.  **  If  we 
reckon  that,  as  formerly,  it  cost  about  a  talent,  the 
total  expense  of  the  Trierarchs.  for  100, 200,  or  300 
triremes  amounted  to  an  equal  number  of  talents, 
or  a  sixtieth,  a  thirtieth,  and  a  twentieth  of  the 
valuation  of  Attica :  t.  e.  for  the  first  class  one-third, 
two-thirds,  and  one  per  cent  of  their  property : 
for  the  poorer  a  proportionally  less  amount :  and  of 
the  annual  incomes,  taken  as  a  tenth  part  of  the 
i^roperty,  3^  6),  and  10  per  cent  for  the  most 
wealthy.  But  we  may  reckon  that  Athens  at  that 
time  had  not  more  than  100  or  200  triremes  at 
sea,  very  seldom  300  ;  so  that  this  war-tax  did  not 
for  the  richest  class  amount  on  an  average  to  more 
than  one-third,  and  two-thirds  per  cent,  of  their 
property," 

This  arrangement  of  Demosthenes  was  calculated 
for  300  triremes,  for  which  number  300  persons 
serving  in  person  would  be  necessary  ;  so  that  the 
chief  burden  must  have  Men  upon  the  leaders  of 
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the  former  symmoriae.  The  year  of  paismg  thii 
law  Bockh  fixes  at  b.  a  340  or  839.  How  long  it 
remained  in  force  is  uncertain.  In  the  speech  for 
the  crown  (&  a  330),  where  much  is  said  on  the 
subject  of  the  Triemchy,  it  is  neither  mentioned 
that  the  kw  was  in  existence,  nor  that  it  was 
repealed';  but  Demosthenes  (p.  329)  says  that 
Aeschines  had  been  bribed  by  the  leaders  of  the 
symmoriae  to  nullify  it. 

It  appears  then  that  the  Trienuvhy,  though  the 
most  expensive  of  the  lituigiee,  was  not  of  neces- 
sity oppressive,  if  fiurly  and  economically  managed, 
though  this,  as  has  been  before  observedf  was  sot 
always  the  case.    (Demosth.  o.  Polj/c) 

With  respect  to  the  amount  of  property  which 
rendered  a  man  liable  to  serve  a  Trieraichy  w  syn- 
trierarchy,  Bockh  observee,  **  I  am  aware  of  no 
instance  of  liability  arising  firom  a  property  of  less 
value  than  500  minae,  and  as  an  estate  of  one  or 
two  talents  never  obliged  the  possessor  to  the  per- 
foimance  of  any  liturgy  (Dem.  o,  Apkob.  p.  833X 
the  assertion  of  Isaeus  \de  Dieaeog,  HemL  p.  54) 
that  many  had  served  the  office  of  Triersith  whose 
property  was  not  more  than  80  minae,  obliges  os 
(if  true)  to  suppose  that  public-spirited  individoab 
were  sometimes  found  to  contribute  to  a  Ttienuchy 
(rather  perhaps  to  a  syntrieraichy)  out  of  a  very 
small  property.** 

The  disadvantages  which  in  later  times  resulted 
firom  the  Trierarchs  not  being  ready  for  sea  by  the 
time  for  sailing,  were  in  early  times  prayented  by 
their  appointments  being  made  beferehaiid  ;  aa  was 
the  case  with  the  Trierarchs  appointed  to  the  100 
ships  which  were  reserved  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  agitinst  an  attack  upon  Athens 
by  sea. 

The  appointment  to  serve  under  the  first  and 
second  forms  of  the  Trierarchy  was  made  by  the 
stmtegi  (Demosth.  o.  Lacr,  940.  16),  and  in  case 
any  person  was  appointed  to  serve  a  Trierarchy, 
and  bought  that  any  one  else  (not  called  upon) 
was  better  able  to  bear  it  than  himself^  he  offered 
the  latter  an  exchange  of  his  property  [  Antidosis] 
subject  to  the  burden  of  the  Trierardiy. 

In  cases  of  extreme  hardship,  persons  became 
suppliants  to  the  people,  or  fled  to  the  altar  of 
Artemis  at  Munychia.  If  not  ready  in  time,  they 
were  sometimes  liable  to  imprisonment  {fvox<^  '«<r- 
M^9  Dem.  de  Cor,  262.  15).  Thus  on  one  occasion 
(Dem.  de  Cor,  Trier,  1229. 6),  the  Trierarchs  were 
by  a  special  decree  subjected  to  imprisonment,  if 
they  were  not  off  the  pier  {x^f")  hy  the  end  of 
the  month  ;  on  the  contrary,  whoever  got  his  ship 
ready  first,  was  to  be  nwairded  with  the  '*  crown 
of  the  Trierarchy  ;**  so  that  in  this  way  consi- 
derable emulation  and  competition  were  produced. 
Moreover,  the  Trierarchs  were  i)vcv0vyoi,  or  liable 
to  be  called  to  account  for  their  expenditure ; 
though  they  applied  their  own  property  to  the 
service  of  the  state.  (Dem.  e.  PUye,  1222.  11  ; 
Aeschin.  c  Ctedph,  56.)  But  they  also  received 
money  out  of  the  treasury  for  various  disburse- 
ments, as  the  pay  of  the  soldien  and  sailors,  and 
the  extra  hands  {imip^a)  :  thus,  on  one  occasion, 
each  Trierarch  is  stated  to  have  received  30  minae, 
tis  MftKovr.  (Dem.  de  Cor.  Trier,  1231. 14.)  The 
Trierarchs  may  also  have  been  considered  ihrci^tfv- 
Koi,  from  being  required  to  show  that  they  had 
performed  their  duties  properly.  The  Sacred  Tri- 
remes, the  Parnlus  and  the  Salamia,  had  special 
treasurers  [Tamias]  appointed  to  them  (Pottos, 
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viii.  116);  and,  on  the  authority  of  Ulpian  (ad 
DeoL  e.  Mid,  686),  it  hat  been  belieTed  that  the 
■tate  acted  ae  Trieraich  for  each  of  them  ;  bat  in 
the  inscriptiouB  quoted  by  Bockh  (Urbinden^  &c^ 
p.  169),  no  difilBrence  is  made  between  the  Trier- 
areha  oS  the  Paralni  ami  other  TeiaelB,  and  there- 
fore it  would  seem  that  the  state  appointed  Trier> 
arehs  for  them  at  well  as  for  other  Teasels,  and 
provided  out  of  the  public  funds  for  those  expenses 
only  which  were  peculiar  to  them. 

IV.  Oh  tie  eumptiont  /rom  tie  Trmrarciy. — 
By  an  ancient  law,  in  force  &  a  855  (Dem.  ei 
LepL)t  no  person  (but  minors  or  females)  could 
cUum  exemption  from  the  Trierarchy,  who  were  of 
sufficient  wealth  to  perform  it,  not  even  the  de- 
scendants of  Harmodins  and  Aristogiton.  But 
from  Isaeus  (Da  ApolL  Hered.  67)  it  appears 
that  in  the  time  of  the  single  Trierarchy  no  person 
could  be  compelled  to  serve  a  second  time  within 
two  years  after  a  former  service  (8tfo  Irq  SwAimfy). 
The  nine  archons  also  were  exempt,  and  the  Trier- 
archy was  a  ground  of  exemption  from  the  other 
litufgies,  any  of  which,  indeed,  gave  an  exemption 
from  all  the  rest  during  the  year  next  following 
that  of  its  service.    (Dem.  e,  Lqd,  459,  464.) 

But  all  property  was  not  subject  to  the  service, 
as  we  learn  from  Demosthenes  (De  Symm,  182. 
14),  who  tells  us  that  a  person  was  exempt,  if 
dSuMtros,  or  unable  to  serve  from  poverty  ;  so 
also  were  **  wards,  heiresses,  orphans,  d^uchi,  and 
corporate  bodies.^  Of  course  an  heiress  could  only 
daim  exemption  while  unmarried.  Wards  also 
were  free  from  all  Uimrma^  during  their  minority, 
and  for  a  year  after  their  Boxtfuiffla.  (Lysias,  e, 
DipgiL  908.)  By  jitAi|poi)x*i,  are  meant  colonists, 
who,  while  absent  by  the  command  of  the  state, 
could  not  perfonn  a  Triersrehy.  The  rd  KoamiUKd 
admits  of  a  doubt,  but  it  probably  means  the  pro- 
perty of  joint  tenants,  as  brothers  or  coheirs,  which 
had  not  yet  been  apportioned  to  them  (Pollux, 
viii.  184),  or  it  may  refer  to  monies  invested  in 
partnershipi  Moreover,  though  the  proper  duration 
of  a  Trierarchy  was  a  year,  it  was  legally  dissolved 
if  the  general  furnished  no  pay  to  the  soldiers, 
or  if  the  ship  put  into  the  Peiraeeus,  it  being  then 
imposnble  to  keep  the  sailors  togetba.  (Dem.  c 
Polye.  1209.) 

y.  Om  tie  legal  proceedingt  connected  teiii  tie 
TfierarGkg, — These  were  either  between  individual 
Trierarchs,  or  between  Trierarchs  and  the  state, 
and  therefore  in  the  form  of  a  Diadicasia.  They 
geneimlly  arose  in  consequence  of  a  Trierarch  not 
delivering  up  his  ship  and  her  rigging  in  proper 
order,  ei^er  to  his  successor  or  to  the  state.  If  he 
alleged  that  the  loss  or  damage  of  either  happened 
from  a  irtorm,  he  was  said  trici^^dtrOai  Kord  x«ju«mi 
ibroAflAi^MU,  and  if  his  plea  were  substantiated, 
28o(cr  h  r^  Hucamipi^  k,  r.  A.  Vessels  or  furni- 
ture on  which  a  trial  of  this  kind  had  been  held, 
were  said  to  be  iuJitZuuurfiiwa, 

The  presidency  of  the  courts  which  tried  matters 
of  this  sort  was  vested  in  the  strat^i,  and  some- 
times in  the  superintendents  of  the  dockyard, 
in  eonjunction  with  the  drooroAcif.  The  senate 
also  appean  to  have  had  a  judicial  power  in  these 
matters :  e.  jr.  we  meet  in  various  inscriptions  with 
the  phrase  oJTSf  t»f  rptiipdpx*f^^  £y  ilUir\wr€v  i} 
0ou\ii  H^y  rpii^piy.  Bockh  conjectures  that  the 
Trierarchs  of  whom  this  is  said  had  returned  their 
ahips  in  such  a  condition,  that  the  state  might  have 
called  upon  them  to  put  them  in  thorough  repair,  or 
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to  rebuild  them,  at  a  cost  for  an  ordinary  tiiicas  of 
5000  drachmae.  Supposmg  that  they  were  not  re- 
leased from  this  liabUity  by  any  decree  of  a  oout 
of  justice,  and  that  the  rebuilding  was  not  eom- 
pleted,  he  conceives  thai  it  must  have  been  eom- 
petent  (in  a  dear  and  flagrant  case)  for  the  senate 
to  have  inflated  up<m  tibem  the  penalty  of  twice 
5000  drachmae,  the  technical  phrase  for  which  was 
«•  doubling  the  trireme.**  {Uriumdem,  &&  p.  228.) 
The  phrsse  tiftoXayiiffew  rpc^  icaian|r  danM^tv^ 
which  oocnn  in  inscriptions,  does  not  apply  to  an 
undertaking  for  giving  a  new  trireme,  hot  meicly 
for  putting  one  in  a  complete  state  of  repair. 

The  phrase  ^vccv  wKetey  (Dem.  e,  Jjaer,  94  i), 
to  ky  an  information  agvunstt  a  vessel,  is  used  not 
of  a  public  ship,  but  of  a  private  veMd»  engaged 
perhapa  in  smuggling  or  privateering.  (Bockh,  ^iJL 
EcoH.  ofAtiau,  pp.  541—576,  2d  ed.)     [R  W.] 
TRIBROPOII     (rpii|po»oie().       {^Avm.  ^ 
785,  a.] 
TRIGON.    [PiLA.] 
TRILIX.    [TBLA,p.  1102,h.] 
TRINU'NDINUM.    [Nundima*.) 
TRIO'BOLON.    [DiCASTBS,  p.  402,  k] 
TRIO'BOLUS.    [Drachma.] 
TRIPLICATIO.     [Acno,  p.  12,  a.] 
TRIPOS  (rpfrovf),  a  tripod,  i  e.  any  utensa 
or  artide  of  furniture  supptnted  upon  three  feet 
More  especially 

I.  A  three-lagged  table.  [Mbnsa.]  The  first 
woodcut,  at  p.  308,  shows  such  a  table  in  nscw 
Its  three  supports  an  richly  and  taatefoDy  orna- 
mented. Various  single  1^  (trapejeopkora,  Ck. 
(ul  Fam.  vii  23),  wrought  in  the  same  style  ont 
of  white  marble,  red  porphyry,  or  other  valoaUe 
materials,  and  consisting  ii  a  lionVhead  or  sook 
similar  object  at  .the  top,  and  a  foot  of  the  same 
animal  at  the  bottom,  united  by  intenreniiig  feiisge, 
are  preserved  in  the  Kitish  Museum  (fianbe^ 
Andeai  Marbtee^  L  3,  i.  1 3,  iiL  38)  and  in  other 
collections  of  antiquities^  The  tripod  used  at  en- 
tertainments to  hold  the  Cratbr  had  short  feet, 
so  that  it  was  not  much  elevated.  Theae  tahks 
were  probably  sometimes  made  to  move  apoa 
castors,    (Hom.  IL  xviii.  375). 

II.  A  pot  or  caldron,  used  for  boilii^  meat, 
and  either  raised  upon  a  three-legged  ttand  of 
bronie,  as  is  represented  in  the  woodcut,  pi  827, 
or  made  with  its  three  feet  in  the  same  piece. 
Such  a  utensil  was  of  great  value,  and  was  sosae- 
times  ofllered  as  a  prise  in  the  public  games  (xziiL 
264,  702,  703). 

III.  A  bronxe  altar,  not  differing  proboUy  m 
its  original  form  from  the  tall  tripod  cSdron  already 
described.  In  this  form,  but  with  additional  or- 
nament, we  see  it  in  the  annexed  woodcut,  which 
represents  a  tripod  found  at  Frejn^  (Spon,  Af«a 
En$d.  Ant  p.  1  la)  That  this  was  intended  to  be 
used  in  sacri6ce  may  be  inferred  from  the  bolIV 
head  with  a  fillet  tied  round  the  homa,  whkh  we 
see  at  the  top  of  each  leg. 

All  the  most  ancient  representatians  of  the 
sacrificial  tripod  exhibit  it  of  the  same  gcsezal 
shi^,  together  with  three  rings  at  the  top  to  aerre 
as  handles  (o&cra,  Horn.  IL  xviii.  378).  Since  it 
has  this  form  on  all  the  coins  and  oUier  ancient 
remains,  which  have  any  refierence  to  the  Delphic 
oracle,  it  has  been  with  snffident  reason  oondnded 
that  the  tripod,  from  which  the  Pythian  priestea 

gave  responses,  was   of  this  kind.      The    rig^ft* 
and  figure  in  the  woodcut  is  cofiied  frim  ose 
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thoritie*,  and  dnigncd  Id  ihoir  the  appearum 
•f  iba  oncnkr  tripod  at  Uelpfai.  BeudM  tba 
pnrU  almdj  mentianed,  lii.  tha  thiM  hg%,  Ihe 
(bm  lundlra,  and  the  leuel  or  caLlnin,  it  Mbotn 
a  flat,  roiuid  pUle.  called  iX/iet,  on  which  tha 
Pjthia  acAled  hanelf  in  order  to  gira  niponaei, 
and  on  which  1^  ■  Iwiicl  wnath  at  athec  timei. 
Thia  figm*  aiw  ■howi  tbe  pDaiUoD  of  the  ComTiNi, 
which,  aa  wall  at  tba  ealdioD,  wai  mada  of  taij 
thin  hnraa,  and  waa  aoppoaed  to  incraata  tha 
pnphetio  aoonda  which  came  bom  midsrnealh  tha 
■arth.    (Vii^J««.iii.  92.) 

Tha  odabritT  of  Ihii  tripod  produced  imiu- 
Rwnbta  inntaboni  of  it  (Dwd.  itL  S6),  oiled 
*  Delphio  liipoda."  (Athen.  i.  p.  1S9.)  Thej 
wan  mnda  to  bo  nied  in  lacrifice,  and  ilill  mon 
ftMUontlf  to  be  pnenled  to  the  Ireuuir  both 
In  that  and  in  maii  j  other  Oreek  tamplei.  (Athen. 
tL  pp.  331,  C— '233,  d.;  Faui.  i<.  33.  |  1.) 
(DONAUA.)  Tripodi  w«a  oliieflj  dedicated  to 
ApoUo(PaubiiL  IS.|5}utdlaBua:hu.  Paitij 
in  allnuon  to  the  bbla  of  tha  rape  of  a  tdpod  from 
Apdb  hy  Uennilei,  and  the  ncoTerj  of  it  bj  the 
former  (Pani.  iiL  31.  g  7,  x.  1&.  9  4),  lh«  (ripod 
wai  one  of  hii  luual  attribatat,  and  therefon 
occnn  continuallj  on  coina  and  andent  maiblei 
which  haia  a  relation  to  him.  Of  thii  we  bare  an 
example  in  the  baarelief  engnied  on  p.  117,  which 
alao  eihibila  two  mon  of  hii  attribntia,  the  Ijra 
and  the  leipent.  Id  conformit}  with  tha  laiiie 
ideaa  it  waa  gitan  a*  a  priie  to  tba  conqneron  nl 
the  PjthiaD  and  other  gamei,  which  wen  cele- 
btated  in  honour  of  Apollo.  (Heiod.  i.  It4.)  On 
the  other  band,  the  ifieatn  at  Atheni  being  con- 
•Jdertd  Bend  to  Bacchni,  tha  tnMeatful  Cbo- 
ragnt  mxiTed  a  bnuu  tripod  at  the  appropriate 
priaa.  Tba  ehatagic  motnunenta  of  Thraiylluiand 
Ljiioatea,  the  onumental  fragmcnta  o[  which  are 
now  in  the  Brilith  Muaanm,  wen  ended  bj  them 
to  fnttm  and  diipiaj  the  tripodi  awarded  la 
tbau  on  inch  ocotaiona.  Wa  find  alio  that  a 
tripod  waa  •omatimei  conieeiated  to  ibo  Mumi 
(U«C>|xa(i)Ka,668)  and  to  Hercoleik  (Pani. 
«.  7. 1  1) 

A  tripod,  Marcalj  leai  remaAabla  than  that 
finm  which  the  Py ihia  deliTpred  oraclei,  and  con- 
tecralsd  to  ApcJlo  in  tha  hudo  temple  at  Delphi, 
Wat  that  nuda  Itaa  the  ^oila  of  the  Patuan  aitaj 


It  con^Hed  al  a 

golden  bowl,  lUppoited  by  a  threa-he^ed  bnnaa 
•erpent  (Meiod.  iz.  81  |  Tbneyd.  i.  133  j  gchoL 
uhe.;  Paua.i.I3.g5iajlliiii,r«iLa»i<.iLI3( 
Dandnri,  Imp.  OriaL  L  tl  p.  G14.)  Tha  goldM 
bowl  baling  been  lemored,  the  bronaa  aerpaat  wat 
taken  to  Conitantinople,  and  it  ^bablj  tba  taoa 
which  waa  tean  then  by  Spm  and  Wbeler  in 
167^  The  fint  figun  in  the  annexed  wood-cnt 
ii  copied  from  Wheler't  ODgiaring  of  it.  (Jownqp 
ialo  Creaee,  p.  185.)  Ha  aaya  it  waa  aboal  (bar> 
lean  or  Cfteeo  feel  high. 


The  Qia  of  bronie  tripodi  ai  allan  evidently 

Die  in  a  great  degree  Erom  their  auilableneaa  ta 

'  remoTsd  frnm  [Jtce  to  place.     We  ban  an  ei- 

iple  of  Ibii  mode  of  employing  them  in  the  icene 

hich  ii  npntenled  in  the  woodcat  on  p.  1045. 

1  accommodala  them  ai  mnch  at  pouibi*  to  ihit 

purpota,  they  an  toinelimei  made  to  (old  loniher 

into  a  tmall  compaii  by  a  conlnTance,  which  may 

be  nnderttood  from  an  inipection  of  the  preceding 

woodcnt.  The  rigbt-band  figun  npnienli  a  tripod 

'  be  Britiih  Moieain.     A  patera,  or  a  plain  nw- 

:c  diik,  wai  laid  on  the  top,  when  than  wai 

uion  to  offer  incenK.     Uany  of  theae  monble 

ing  iHpod*  may  be  mn  in  Muaeumi,  prerinf 

knother  ipedei  of  tripodi  deterring  of  notice 
tboH  atit  of  marble  or  hard   itone.      One 
wat  dlicorered  in  the  vilhi  of  Hadrian,  fire  leal 
igb,  tod  .therefore  nniailabla  to  be  nied  in  lacri- 
a.     It  ia  Tory  mocb  omamenled,  and  wai  pro- 
bably intended  menty  to  be  diiphiyed  ai  a  work 
of  art.     (Caylni,  Raueii,  ii.  pL  S3.J        [J.  Y.l 
TRIPU'DIUM.  lAuovn,  pp.  175,  b,  IT6,a.J 
TRIRE'MIS.    [Katis.1 
TIIITAOONISTES.    (Hiariuo.] 
TRITTYA  (rptmSa).  [SAcniriciuii.p,100CI.] 
TRITTYS  (TptTT^).     [TiiiBUS,p.  11B4.] 
TRIUMPHUS,  a  lolemn  Droc«wan  in  which 
Tictoriaot  general  entered  the  city  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  four  honei.     Ha  wai  pncedad   by  ihe 
captiTet  and  ipoili  taken  in  war,  wai  followed  by 
hii  troopa,  and  after  patting  in  ilate  along  the  Via 
Sacra,  aacended  the  C^apitol  to  ofliir  tacri&ct  ii  tha 
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Such  ditplayi  bave  been  to  oniveml  among  all 
wartike  tribes  from  the  earliest  times,  and  are  so 
immediately  connected  with  some  of  the  strongest 
passions  of  the  human  heait,  that  it  would  be  as 
aseless  as  it  is  impossible  to  trace  their  origin  his- 
torically. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  adtert  to  the 
fimcies  of  those  ancient  writers,  who  refer  their  6rst 
institution  to  the  mythic  conquests  of  Bacchus  in 
the  East  (Biodor.  ir.  5  ;  Plin.  H.  N,  vii.  57),  nor 
need  we  attach  much  importance  to  the  connection 
between  triunqthui  and  dptofAJSos,  according  to  the 
etymology  doubtingly  proposed  by  Varro  (L,  /#.  r'u 
68,  ed.  MUller).  Rejoicings  after  a  victory,  ac- 
companied by  processions  of  the  soldiery  with  their 
plunder,  must  hare  been  coeval  with  the  existence 
of  the  Romans  as  a  nation,  and  accordingly  the 
return  of  Romulus  with  spolia  opima  after  he  had 
defeated  the  Caeninenses  and  slain  Aero  their  king, 
is  described  by  Dionysius  (ii.  34  ;  compare  Prop. 
iv.  1.  32)  with  all  the  attributes  of  a  regular 
triumph.  Plutarch  (Rom.  16)  admits  that  this 
event  was  the  origin  of  and  first  step  towards  the 
triumph  of  after  times,  but  censures  Dionysius  for 
the  statement  that  Romulus  made  his  entrance  in 
a  quadriga,  which  he  considers  disproved  by  the 
fact  that  all  the  triumphal  {rponanHpdpovs)  statues 
of  that  king,  as  seen  in  his  day,  represented  him  on 
foot.  He  adds  that  TarquiAius  Prisons,  according 
to  somoi  or  Poplicola,  according  to  others,  first 
triumphed  in  a  chariot ;  and  in  corroboration  of  this 
we  find  that  the  first  triumph  recorded  by  Livy 
(L  38  ;  compare  Flor.  i.  5  ;  Eutrop.  i.  6)  is  that  over 
the  Sabines  by  Tarquinius,  who  according  to  Ver- 
rius  (Plin.  H.  AT.  xxxiii.  19)  wore  upon  this  oc- 
casion a  robe  of  cloth  or  gold.  Whatever  conclusion 
we  may  form  upon  these  points,  it  is  certain  that 
from  the  first  dawn  of  authentic  history  down  to 
the  extinction  of  liberty  a  regular  triumph  (jushis 
triumphui)  was  recognized  as  the  summit  of  military 
glory,  and  was  the  cherished  object  of  ambition  to 
every  Roman  general.  A  triumph  might  be  granted 
for  successful  achievements  either  by  land  or  sea, 
but  the  latter  were  comparatively  so  rare  that  we 
shall  for  the  present  defer  the  consideration  of  the 
naval  triumph. 

After  any  decisive  battle  had  been  won,  or  a 
province  subdued  by  a  series  of  successful  opera- 
tions, the  Imperator  forwarded  to  the  senate  a 
laurel- wreathed  despatch  (lUerae  laureaiae^  Zonar. 
vii.  21  ;  Liv.  xlvi.  1  ;  Plin.  ff,  AT.  xv.  40)  con- 
taining an  account  of  his  exploits.  If  the  intelli- 
gence proved  satisfactory  the  senate  decreed  a  public 
thanksgiving.  [Supplicatio.]  This  supplication 
was  so  frequently  the  forerunner  of  a  triumph,  that 
Cato  thinks  it  necessary  to  remind  Cicero  that  it 
was  not  invariably  so.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xv.  5. )  After 
the  war  was  concluded  the  general  with  his  army 
repaired  to  Rome,  or  ordered  his  army  to  meet  him 
there  on  a  given  day,  but  did  not  enter  the  city. 
A  meeting  of  the  senate  was  held  without  the 
walls,  usually  in  the  temple  of  Bellona  (e.g.  Liv. 
XX vL  21,  XXX vL  39)  or  Apollo  (Liv.  xxxix.  4), 
that  he  might  have  on  opportunity  of  urging  his 
pretensions  in  person,  and  these  were  then  scru- 
tinised and  discussed  with  the  most  jealous  care. 
The  following  rules  and  restrictions  were  for  the 
most  part  rigidly  enforced,  although  the  senate 
assumed  the  discretionary  power  of  relaxing  them 
in  special  cases. 

1.  That  no  one  could  be  permitted  to  triumph 
unless  he  had  held  the  office  of  dictator,  of  constd, 


or  of  pzaetor.  (Ltr.  xxviiL  38,  zxzL  20l)  Hi 
a  triumph  was  not  allowed  to  P«  Scipio  after  ks 
had  expelled  the  Carthaginians  firom  Spain,  becaoae 
he  had  commanded  in  that  province  **  sine  uB* 
magistratu.**  ( VaL  Max.  iL  8.  §  5  ;  Liv.  L  e.) 
The  honours  granted  to  Pompey,  who  trinmphed 
in  his  24th  year  (B.a81J,  bdbre  be  had  heU 
any  of  the  great  offices  of  state,  and  again  ten 
years  afterwards,  while  still  a  simple  eqoea,  wov 
altogether  unprecedented.  (Uv.  EpH.  89  ;  Gc 
pro  Leg,  Mam,  21  ;  VelL  Pat  ii.  30  ;  VaL  Max. 
viii.  15.  §  8  ;  Pint  Pomp,  12,  22  ;  Dion  Casa. 
xxxvi.  8.) 

2.  That  the  magistrate  should  have  been  actoaOy 
in  office  both  when  the  victory  was  gained  and 
when  the  triumph  was  to  be  celebrated.    This  re- 
gulation was  insisted  upon  only  during  the  eariiez 
ages  of  the  commonwealth.      Its  viofauion  enn- 
menced  with  Q.  Publilius  Philo,  the  first  person  to 
whom  the  senate  ever  granted  a  **  praragBtio  im- 
perii** after  the  termination  of  a  magistraqr  (Lir. 
viii.  26),  and  thenceforward  proconsols  and  pro- 
praetors were  permitted  to  triumph  without  qnestaofi 
(Liv.  xxzix.  45,  xl  25,  34),  although  for  a  enwi- 
derable  time  the  event  was  of  rare  occmiaieeu     It 
was  long  held,  however,  that  it  was  neeesiary  kg 
the  '*prorogatio  imperii**   to  fioliow  immediately 
upon    the  termination   of  the  magiatacj«  for  a 
triumph  was  refused  to  L.  Lentnlna,  who  inceeeded 
P.  Scipio  in  Spain,  on  the  groond  tlud,  althoogh 
he  had  been  formeriy  praetor,  his  imperimn  bid 
not  been  continued  uninterruptedly  from  the  period 
when  the  command  expired,  but  had  been  icaewcd 
**  extra  ordinem**   after  a  lapse  of  some  jtan. 
(Liv.  xxxi.  20.)^    But  towards  the  dosa  of  th« 
republic   this   principle  was   entirdj  afaandooed. 
Consuls  and  praetors  seldom  quitted  tbe  aty  unti] 
their  term  of  office  had  ceased,  and  when  at  asy 
subsequent  period  they  entered  upon  th«  govern* 
ment  of  a  province,  either  in  regular  rotatian  or 
**  extra  ordinem,**  they  enjoyed  t3a»  full  statos  and 
all  the  privileges  of  proconsuls  and  profxaetaa. 
The  position  of  Pompey  when  sent  agunst  the 
pirates  and  afterwards  against  Mithridates,  and  «l 
Cicero  when  he  went  to  Cilida,  will  be  sofidcnt 
to  illustrate  this  without  multiplying  examplea. 

3.  That  the  war  should  have  been  proaecnlsd 
or  the  battle  fought  under  the  aospicea  UMi  in  the 
province  and  with  the  troops  of  th«  gcnenl  seek- 
ing the  triumph  (Liv.  xzxL  48,  zxxiv.  10  ;  VaL 
Max.  ii.  8.  §  2),  and  hence  the  trimnph  el  the 
praetor  Fnrius  (Liv.  xxxi.  49)  was  considered  ir- 
regular  and  imperfect.  Thus  if  a  rictaiy  was 
gained  by  the  legatus  of  a  general  who  was  abseat 
from  the  army,  the  honour  of  it  did  not  bekiog  Co 
the  former,  but  to  the  latter,  inasmach  as  be  bad 
the  auspices. 

4.  That  at  least  5000  of  the  enemy  should  have 
been  shun  in  a  single  battle  (VaL  Max.  iL  8.  §  1), 
that  the  advantage  should  have  been  povtive  asd 
not  merely  a  compensation  for  some  pceviiMis  dis- 
aster (Oros.  V.  4X  iuid  that  the  loss  on  the  part  d 
the  Romans  should  have  been  small  compnied  vitk 
that  of  their  adversaries.  (Liv.  xxxiii  23.)  fiv  a 
law  of  the  tribunes  L.  Marios  and  M.  Cato  peasl- 
ties  were  imposed  upon  all  Imperatives  who  should 
be  found  guilty  of  having  made  folse  returns  to  ths 
senate,  and  it  was  orduned  dmt  so  soon  as  they 
returned  to  the  city  they  should  be  lequind  tp 
attest  the  correctness  ti  such  docuvsenta  upon  oalh 
before  the  eity  quaestor.    (VaL  Max.  iLsb)    It  ai 
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daar  tet  tlMte  pnmfioiiB  oonld  nerer  havt  eiJu«d 
dming  the  petty  eontetts  with  which  Rome  wm 
fiilly  oeefi|iied  fbr  •ome  centaries  ;  and  eren  when 
wan  woe  waged  upon  the  moet  eztenaire  icale  we 
find  many  instancea  of  triumphs  granted  for  gene* 
ral  naulti,  without  reference  to  the  namben  slain 
in  any  one  engagement  (e.  g.  Lir.  Tiii.  26,  xl.  88). 

5.  That  the  war  should  hare  been  a  legitimate 
contest  against  pablic  foes  (Jtufy  hoatilibtuqiie  beUit^ 
Cic.  pro  Deiai.  5),  and  not  a  civil  contest  Hence 
Catnlns  celebrated  no  triumph  over  Lepidus,  nor 
Antonina  over  Catiline,  nor  Cinna  and  Marius  over 
their  antagonists  of  the  SuUan  party,  nor  Caesar 
after  Phanalia,  and  when  he  did  subsequently 
triumph  after  his  victory  over  the  sons  of  Pompey 
it  caused  univenal  disgust.  Hence  the  line  in 
Locan  (l  12) : 

*  Bella  geri  pkcnit  nnlloa  habitura  triumphos.^ 

(See  VaLMaz.  il  8.§7;  Dion  Cash  xliiL42; 
Plat  Ouc.  56.)  [OvATio.] 

6.  That  the  dominion  of  the  state  should  have 
beoi  extended  and  not  merely  something  previously 
lost  regained.  Hence  Fulriua,  who  won  baok 
Capua  after  ito  revolt  to  Hannibal,  did  not  receive 
a  triumph.  ( VaL  Max.  Lci  compare  Liv.  xxxi.  5, 
xxxvi  1.)  The  absolute  acquisition  of  territory 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  essential.  (Dnker, 
ad  Lh.  xxxi  5.) 

7.  That  the  war  should  have  been  brought  to  a 
eonduaion  and  the  province  reduced  to  a  state  of 
peace  so  as  to  permit  of  the  army  being  withdrawn, 
the  presence  of  the  victorious  soldiera  being  oonsir 
deied  indispensable  ui  a  triumph.  In  consequence 
of  this  eoniUtion  not  being  fulfilled  an  ovation  only 
was  granted  to  Maicellus  after  the  capture  of  Syra- 
cuse (Lit.  xxvi  21,  compare  xxriii.  29,  xxx.  48) 
and  to  L.  Maulius  upon  hia  return  from  Spain. 
(Lit.  xxxix.  29.)  We  find  an  exception  in  LIt. 
xxxi*  48,  49,  but  this  and  similar  cases  must  be 
regarded  as  examples  of  peculiar  &vottr.  (See  also 
Tacit  ^iifi.  i.  55,  compared  with  ii.  41.) 

The  senate  claimed  the  exclusive  right  of  delibe- 
rating upon  all  these  points  and  giving  or  with- 
holding the  honour  sought  (Liv.  lil  63  ;  Polyb. 
vi.  13),  and  they  for  the  most  part  exercised  the 
priTilege  without  question,  except  in  times  of  great 
political  excitement  The  sOTereignty  of  the  peo> 
pie,  howcTor,  in  this  matter  was  asserted  at  a  very 
early  date,  and  a  triumph  ia  said  to  have  been 
voted  by  the  tribes  to  Valerius  and  Horatius,  the 
consuls  of  B.  a  446,  in  diiMt  opposition  to  the  re- 
solution of  the  fiitken  (Liv.  iii.  63  ;  Dionys.  xi. 
50),  and  in  a  similar  manner  to  C.  Marcius  Rutilus 
the  fint  plebeian  dictator  (Liv.  vii.  17),  while  L. 
Poatumius  Megellus,  consul  b.  c  294,  celebrated  a 
triumph,  although  resisted  by  the  senate  and  seven 
out  of  the  ten  tribunes.  (Liv.  x.  37.)  Nay  more, 
we  read  of  a  certain  Appius  Claudius,  consul  B.  c. 
143,  who  having  persisted  in  celebrating  a  triumph 
in  defiance  of  both  the  senate  and  people,  was  ac* 
companied  by  his  daughter  (or  sister)  Claudia,  a 
vestid  virgin,  and  by  her  interposition  saved  from 
being  dragged  from  his  chariot  by  a  tribune.  (Oros. 
T.  4  ;  Cic  pro.  CoeL  1 4  ;  Val.  Max.  t.  4.  §  6 ;  Suet 
TSk  2.)  A  diaaj^inted  general,  however,  seldom 
ventured  to  resort  to  such  Tiolent  measures,  but 
satisfied  himself  with  going  through  the  forms  on 
the  Alban  Mount,  a  practice  fint  introduced  by 
C.  Papiriua  Maso,  and  thus  noticed  in  the  Capito- 
lint  Paati :  C.  Pafouus  Mam  ooa.  oi  Coaasia 
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AN.  DXXIL  {V\m,H.N.  xr.  88.)  His  example 
was  followed  by  Marcellus  (Liv.  xxvi.  21  ;  Plut 
Mare,  22),  by  Q.  Minucius  (LIt.  xxxiii  23),  and 
by  many  others^  so  that  Livy  (xlii.  21)  after  men- 
tioning that  the  senate  had  refused  a  triumph  to 
Cioereitts  (praetor  B.  a  173)  adds, '* in  monteAJ- 
banok  miod  jam  m  m/ortm  veatrat^  triumphavit** 
(See  also  Liv.  xIt.  88.) 

If  the  senato  gave  their  consent  they  at  the 
same  time  voted  a  sum  of  money  towards  defraying 
the  necessary  expenses  (Polyb.  vi.  13),  and  ona 
of  the  tribunes  **ex  auctoritata  aenatns**  applied 
for  a  plebiscitnm  to  permit  the  Imperator.to  retain 
bis  imperinm  on  the  day  when  he  entered  the  city. 
(Liv.  xlv.  35,  XX vL  21.)  This  last  form  could 
not  be  dispensed  with  either  in  an  ovation  or  a 
triumph,  because  the  imperium  ooofeired  by  the 
eoraitia  curiata  did  not  include  the  city  itself  and 
when  a  general  had  once  gone  forth  ^  palndatus  ** 
his  military  power  ceased  as  soon  as  he  re-enterad 
the  gates,  unless  the  general  law  had  been  pie- 
Tionsly  suspended  by  a  special  enactment ;  and  it 
this  manner  the  resolution  of  the  senate  was,  as  it 
were,  ratified  by  the  plebs.  [Impbrium  ;  Palu- 
DAMSNTuif.)  For  this  reason  no  one  desirii^  « 
triumph  ever  entered  the  city  until  the  question 
was  decided,  since  by  so  domg  he  would  ipso  facta 
have  forfeited  all  claim.  We  have  a  remarkable 
example  of  this  in  the  case  of  Cioero,  who  after  hia 
ntum  from  Cilicia  lingered  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome 
day  after  day,  and  dra^d  about  his  licton  from 
one  pbce  to  another,  without  entering  the  dty,  in 
the  vain  hope  of  a  triumph. 

Such  were  the  preUmimuies,  and  it  only  now 
remains  to  describe  the  order  of  tlie  procession. 
This  in  ancient  days  vras  sufficiently  simple.  The 
leaden  of  the  enemy  and  the  other  prisoners  wen 
led  along  in  advance  of  the  genersl's  chariot,  the 
military  standards  were  carried  before  the  troops 
who  followed  laden  with  plunder,  banquets  were 
spread  in  front  of  every  door,  and  the  populace 
brought  up  the  rear  in  a  joyona  band,  filled  with 
good  cheer,  chanting  songs  of  victory,  jeering  and 
bantering  as  they  went  along  with  the  pleasantries 
customary  on  such  occasions.  (Liv.  iii.  29.)  But 
in  later  times  these  pageants  were  manhalled  with 
extraordinary  pomp  and  splendour,  and  presented 
a  most  gorgeous  spectacle.  Minute  detuls  would 
necessarily  be  different  according  to  drcumstancee, 
but  the  general  arrangements  were  as  follow.  When 
the  day  appointed  bad  arrived  the  whole  popuUtion 
poured  forth  firoro  their  abodea  in  holiday  attire, 
some  stationed  themselves  on  the  steps  of  Uie  pub- 
lic buildings  in  the  forum  and  along  the  Via  Sacra, 
while  othen  mounted  scaffoldings  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  commanding  a  view  of  the  show.  The 
temples  were  all  thrown  open,  garlands  of  flowers 
decorated  every  shrine  and  image,  and  incense 
smoked  on  every  altar.  (Plut  AmnU,  BauL  32  | 
Dion  Cass.  Ixziv.  l.)  Meanwhile  the  Imperator 
called  an  assembly  of  his  soldiers,  delivered  an 
oration  commending  their  valour,  and  concluded  by 
distributing  rewards  to  the  most  distinguished  and 
a  sum  of  money  to  each  individual,  the  amount  de- 
pending on  the  value  of  the  spoils.  He  then  aa* 
cended  his  triumphal  car  and  advanced  to  the 
Porta  Triumphalis  (where  this  gate  was  is  a  qaee- 
tion  which  we  cannot  here  discuss  ;  see  Cic  m  Pit, 
23 ;  Suet  Odav.  101  ;  Josephus,  B.J.  vil.  24), 
where  he  waa  met  by  the  whele  body  of  the  lemte 
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hwdid  ^  tiM  mtgbtnUca.    The  pncanion  then 

dafilcd  in  th*  foUowing  onliir. 

1.  The  3«iwte  beaded  bf  (he  migiilntai.  (Dion 
Cui.  11  31  ;  Serr.  ad  Vty.  Jtm.  643.)  2.  Abody 
•f  trampeten.  S.  A  train  of  caniMU  and  fi 
(JoHpbu,  B.  J.  Tii  2i)  Udsn  with  tpoiU, 
■HkOM  whish  me  MpB^7  nmufcdila  (itbw  <a 
•oannt  of  Iheir  bam^  or  nritj  beii^  diipMe*  ' 

crowd.  (Suet.  JU.  il.)  B«adi  woe  bome  i 
on  brenlk,  on  which  wen  painted  in  hna  let 
the  nanaa  of  nDqaiahsd  raUiBoa 
Hoe,  too,  modda  wen  exhibitwl  in  imj  or  wood 
(QainctiL  ti.  S)  of  tba  dlie*  and  (nta  captond 
(Plin.  T.  £),  and  [rictnni  of  the  moaDtainl,  liTcn, 
■nd  Dthet  gnat  natoml  lenlnna  of  tha  nt^ngated 
nsicn,  with  aiiprinirute  inieriptiima.  Odd  and 
ailnr  to  eobi  or  botlioa,  arnu,  wtapom,  and  bone 
(drnitan  of  amy  deimplion,  atatoea,  picWrea, 
nuea,  and  other  vorhi  of  art,  pndoni  atoiua, 
•kboraldj  wraa|:fat  and  richly  embnidend  ■'  ~ 
■nd  eraiy  object  which  evuld  be  ngaided  a* 
able  ornnioiu.  4.  A  body  of  dolo-playarL  A.  The 
whjie  balla  or  oun  deatined  for  aaerifioe,  with 
^Idad  hana,  dacocaUd  with  infiilaa  and  Hrta,  at- 
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tbaii  haada  patana  and  other  holj  Tewelt 
atranWBta.  8.  BIe[ihanta  or  any  othn  a™!" 
■unala,naliTea  of  tlia  conquered  diatrietb  7.  The 
anna  and  fauigDia  of  the  leaden  of  tha  Am.  8. 
The  leaden  theiBaelTea,  and  inch  of  thnir  kindnd 
«<  had  been  taken  piiaonen,  followed  bythewhola 
bond  of  inferior  eaptiTee  in  felten.  9.  The  corooao 
and  other  trifaatea  of  napect  and  gratitade  be- 
itowed  on  the  Impenlor  bj  allied  hlnga  and  itatea. 

10.  The  licton  of  the  Impentor  in  lingle  file,  their 
laacee  wnathed  with  lannl.     (PUn.  H.  N.  T.  <0.} 

11.  The  Impentor  hinuelflna  eiicnlar  chariot  of 


a  pecoliar  fbnn  (Zonar.  nL  21)  drawn  by  loDt 
btneea,  wbicb  wen  aomeUmea,  thangh  nnly,  white. 
(Plab  Camm.  7  ;  Serr.  L  e. ;  Dion  Cw.  iliiL  1 4.) 
Tht  drcalar  fbinl  of  the  ebariot  ii  iMa  in  tbe  pre- 
ceding cut,  copfed  baa  m  marble  [bmeriy  in  the 
poaaeieion  of  the  Dnhe  d'Alcala  at  Serille  (Mont- 
bucon.  Ant.  Bn.  toL  iv.  pi.  ct.),  and  alio  in  the 
following  ent,  which  repraaenU  the  nretie  of  ona 
of  the  com)  cif  tbe  Antoninci.  He  wai  attind  in 
a  gold  anbnidarad  robe  {toga  firta)  and  flowered 
tonic  {imiea  palmata),  he  boie  in  bit  right  hand  a 
laard  bough  (Flat.  PmUL  SS),  and  in  hia  left  a 
aeepIN  (IKonya.  t.  47  t  V«L  Hu.  It.  4,  S  A),  Ua 


TRIUMPHUB. 
bro  wa  were  enciided  with  a  wnadi  of  DalpUB  l^aal 
(Plin.  H.  N.  XT.  S8,  S9X  in  ndditioo  U  wUe^  h 
andent  timea,  hia  body  waa  punted  bright  aed. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  ndiu  36.)  He  waa  aoooipaaied 
in  hit  chariot  by  hia  duldrm   of  taida  yaata 


■  (Ka 


(IdT.  dr.  40  ;  Tm.  jfB.  iL  41),  a^  a 
by  nry  dear  or  highly  boBOBied  friem 
Caaa.  IL  IB,  briiL  30),  while  behind  hia 
pnblis  ahiTe  holding  orer  hia  bead  ■  gddaa  Kirv- 
can  crown  ornamented  with  jawela.    (PKb-  B.  tf. 

7;    Zonat  to.  21.)    The  »- 

in  wuA  a  phua  al  aoehati — 
D  intended  to  amtl  **  inndi 
and  the  inflnKKie  of  tha  ctiI  ays,  and  br  tba  aa 
pnrpOBs  a  fc— '""—  a  little  bdl,  and  a  eeevg 
wen  atlaebad  to  the  Tafaide.  (PKd.  Ml  K  sniii 
7  1  Zonar.  th.  21.)  Totallu  (ApoL  S3)db  m 
that  the  ihiTe  arer  and  anon  whiipend  in  the  m 
of  the  fmperalor  tha  warning  wntdi  **  Baaaita  nai 
te,  homineoi  memento  te,"  an^ 
copied  by  Zenanu  (I.  &),  but  ii 
any  earlier  writer,  tiadoma  (xriii.  2\  lalaaiidiii 
atandfaig  Pliny  (xcriiL  7),  imagina  that  tha  dan 
'  ee^  12.  Be- 
hind the  chariot  or  on  the  hoiHa  whid  drew  it 
(Zonar.  L  a.)  nda  the  gtewB.ap  aana  of  tba  la- 
panlar,  togelhar  with  the  legali,  Oa  tiibBm  (Ob 
n  i%  2S),  and  the  eqmtea,  aU  on  hiawhat 
IS.  The  rear  waa  hasoght  np  by  the  wUe  bady 
of  the  tnfantiy  in  manning  aideti  ikair  ipaM* 
adomed  with  Wei  (PHn.  xr.  40),  aneae  riiialiM 
Id  Trinnphe  (Varro,  L.  £.  v.  T,  (d.  IfaUv  ;  Ber. 
Cbna.  It.  3.  49  ;  HboU.  ii.  G.  121),  awl  ai^i^ 
hynuu  to  the  goda,  rtila  otbara  jaiiilaaaa<l  tha 
piaieea  of  their  leads'  or  indiJged  in  keea  aana^H 
and  caana  ribaldry  at  hie  eipeaaa,  fbr  tha  maM 
perfect  freedom  of  epaaeh  waa  granted  aad  enr- 
cited.  (Li*.  i>.  53,  >.  49,  iIt.  38,  Diooy^  tS.  Ttt 
Bnet.  JrL  49,  SI  ;  Hart.  L  A.  S.) 

Tbe  armngenient  of  tha  pcnMaaiuu  aa  gins 
abore  ia  taken,  with  noe  diaoga^  froin  tk  Mali* 
of  OoBphrim  PanTinini  Da  ifnnpba  in  the  9th 
Tolnme  of  the  Thenonil  of  OnBrim  Tba  dit 
fennt  particnlan  an  all  collected  from  tha  M«maH 


It  particnLan  an  all  co 
nnitted  to  ni  of  tbe  n 


■neb  aa  that  of  Pnnpey  in  Appiaa  (BdL  MM. 

116,  lt7).of  AemiliniPaalliuinPlolanh(/^«, 
33)  and  in  Liry  (tl>.  40).  of  Veapadan  and  lltai 
in  JoKphtu  {B.  ^.  vii.  5.  9  4.  fi,  6).  and  of  (^d- 
lai  in  Zonarai  (viL  21 ),  logether  with  the  nnaib 

if  Dionydiu(ilB4,T.47),SerTin.(«l  FW  ^m. 

T.  54S),  and  Junnal  [Sai.  X.  33 — 45). 
Jmt  aa  the  pomp  waa  uoecding  the  Capatafine 

lili  iome  of  tha  hoetile  eh>c&  nn  led  adde  ial* 


TRTUMPHUS. 

|h«  iBott  imqiiaBfeionAble  «fidenee.  (Cic  in  Verr, 
▼•  80 ;  Lit.  zzti.  13 ;  Joseph,  rii  24.)  Pom- 
pey,  indeed,  refrained  from  perpetrating  wit  atro> 
eitj  in  his  third  triomph  (Appian,  BelL  MUk, 
1 17)«  and  Anrelian  on  like  oecaaion  spared  Zenobia, 
bat  these  are  quoted  as  exceptions  to  the  general 
mle.  When  it  was  annonneed  that  these  murders 
had  been  completed  (Joseph  Ue,)  the  netims  were 
then  saaificed,  an  offering  from  the  spoils  was 
presented  to  Jupiter,  the  hinrel  wreath  was  de- 
posited in  the  lap  of  the  god  (Senec  OmsoL  ad 
Heh,  10  ;  PUn.  H.  N.  zr.  40  ;  PHn.  Pamtg,  8  ; 
Stat.6^«.iT.  1. 41),  the  Imperator  was  entertained 
at  a  public  feast  along  with  his  friends  in  the  tem- 
ple, and  retntned  home  in  the  erenihg  preceded 
by  torches  and  pipes,  and  escorted  hy  a  crowd  of 
dtiaens.  (Flor.  iL  1.)  Plutarch  (Q.  R.  77)  and 
Valerius  Mazimns  (ii  8.  §  6)  say  that  it  was  the 
pnetioe  to  invite  the  consuls  to  this  banquet,  and 
then  to  send  a  message  requesting  them  not  to 
cooM,  in  Older,  doubtless,  that  the  Imperator  might 
be  the  most  distinguished  person  in  the  company. 

The  whole  of  the  proceedings,  generally  speak- 
ing, were  brought  to  a  close  in  one  day,  but  when 
the  quantity  c^  plunder  was  very  great,  and  the 
troops  Tery  numerous,  a  longer  period  was  re- 
quired for  the  exhibitiiHB,  and  thus  the  triumph  of 
Flaminius  continued  for  three  days  in  succession. 
(LiT.  xzziz.  52;  Pint.  ^emO.  FaulL  82.) 

But  the  glories  of  the  Imperator  did  not  end 
with  the  show  nor  even  widx  his  life.  It  was 
customary  (we  know  not  if  the  practice  was  in- 
variable) to  provide  him  at  the  public  expense 
with  a  site  for  a  house,  such  mansions  being  styled 
triumpkalet  doauu.  (Plin.  xxxvL  24.  §  6.)  After 
deadi  his  kindred  were  permitted  to  deposit  his 
ashes  within  the  walls  (such,  at  least,  is  the  ex- 
planation given  to  the  words  of  Plutarch,  (^  R, 
7B\  and  laurel-wreathed  statues  standing  erect 
in  triumphal  cars,  displayed  in  the  vestibulum  of 
the  fiunily  mansion,  transmitted  his  fiune  to  pos- 
terity. 

A  Teiumphus  Nayalis  appean  to  have  dif- 
fered in  no  respect  firom  an  ordinary  triumph 
except  that  it  must  have  been  upon  a  smaller  scale, 
and  would  be  chaiacterized  by  the  exhibition  of 
beaks  of  ships  and  other  nautical  trophies.  The 
earliest  upon  record  was  granted  to  C.  Duilins, 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  supremacy  of  Rome 
by  sea  in  the  first  Punic  war  (Liv.  Bpii.  xvii. ; 
Fast.  C!apit);  and  so  elated  was  he  by  his  success, 
that  during  the  rest  of  his  life,  whenever  he  re- 
turned home  at  night  from  supper,  he  caused  flutes 
to  sound  and  torches  to  be  borne  before  him.  (Flor. 
ii.  1  ;  Ci&  QU.  Mqf.  13.)  A  second  naval  tri- 
umph was  celebrated  by  Lutatius  Catulus  for  his 
victory  off  the  Insuke  Aegates,  B.a  241  (VaL 
Max.  ii.  8.  §  2 ;  Fast  Capit)  ;  a  third  by  Q. 
Fabius  Labeo,  a.*c.  189,  over  the  Cretans  (Liv. 
xxxvii.  60),  and  a  fourth  by  C  Octavins  over 
King  Perseus  (Liv.  xlv.  42)  without  captives  and 
without  spoils. 

TnioMPHUs  Castmnsu  was  a  procession  of 
file  sddien  through  the  camp  in  honour  of  a  tri- 
bunus  or  some  officer,  inferior  to  the  general,  who 
had  performed  a  brilliant  exploit.  (Liv.  vii.  36.) 

After  the  extinction  of  freedom  the  Emperor 
being  considered  as  the  commander>in-chief  of  all 
the  armies  of  the  state,  every  military  achievement 
was  mdentood  to  be  performed  under  his  anspioes, 
and  banee,  aeeonding  to  the  foimi  of  even  the 
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andeni  eonstitiition,  he  alone  had  a  Intimate 
claim  to  a  triumph.  This  principle  was  soon  frilly 
recognised  and  acted  upon,  for  aJthough  Antonius 
had  granted  triumphs  to  his  legati  (Dion  Ous.  xlix. 
42),  and  his  example  had  been  freely  followed  by 
Augustus  (Suet.  Oelav.  38 ;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  1 1, 12) 
in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  yet  after  the  year 
&a  14  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  24),  he  entirely  discon- 
tinued the  practice,  and  from  that  time  forward 
triumphs  were  rarely,  if  ever,  conceded  to  any 
except  memben  of  the  imperial  family.  But  to 
compensate  in  some  degree  for  what  was  then 
taken  away,  the  custom  was  introduced  of  bestow- 
ing what  were  termed  Triun^Aalia  OraaMeate, 
that  is,  permission  to  receive  Uie  titles  bestowed 
upon  and  to  appear  in  public  with  the  robes  worn 
by  the  Imperatores  of  the  commonwealth  when 
they  triumphed,  and  to  bequeath  to  their  descend^ 
ants  triumphal  statues.  These  triumpkalia  orMh 
meiUa  are  said  to  have  been  first  bestowed  upon 
Agrippa  (Dion  CasL  Le.)  or  upon  Tiberius  (Suet. 
Oeteuf,  9),  and  ever  after  were  a  common  mark  of 
the  fiivour  of  the  prince.  (Tadt  Atm,  i.  72,  ii  52, 
iii.  72,  &c,  HiMU  I  79,  il  78,  &c.) 

The  hut  tritfmph  ever  celebrated  was  that  of 
Belisarius,  who  entered  Constantinople  in  a  quad- 
riga, according  to  the  £uhion  of  the  olden  time* 
after  the  recovery  of  Africa  from  the  VandaliL 
The  total  number  of  triumphs  upon  record  down 
to  this  period  has  been  calculated  as  amounting  to 
350.  Orosius  (viu  9)  reckons  320  frt>m  Romulus 
to  Vespasian,  and  Pittscus  (Letne.  AnUq,  «.  v. 
Trhtmj^)  estimates  the  number  from  Vespasian 
to  Belisarius  at  30.  [W.  R.j 

TRIU^MVIRI  or  TRE'SVIRI,  were  either  or- 
dinary  magistrates  or  officers,  or  else  extnu>rdinary 
commissioners,  who  were  frequently  appointed  at 
Rome  to  execute  any  public  office.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  most  important  of  both  daases,  ar- 
ranged in  alphabetical  cnrder. 

1.  Triumviri  Aoro  Dividundo.  [Trtumyiri 
COLONIAB  DinucRNnAS.] 

2.  Trium viRX  Capitalbi  were  regular  magis- 
trates fint  appointed  about  &  a  292.  (Liv.  EpiL 
1 1  ;  Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  s.  2.  §  30.)  The  institution  of 
their  office  is  said  to  have  been  proposed  by  L. 
Papirius,  whom  Festus  («.  v.  Sacramenittm)  calls 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  but  whom  Niebuhr  {HisL  of 
RomB^  vol  iii.  pp.  407,  408)  supposes  to  be  L. 
Papirius  Curur,  who  was  praetor  in  &a  292. 
They  were  elected  by  the  people,  the  comitia  being 
held  by  the  praetor*  (Festus,  L  e.)  They  socceeded 
to  many  of  the  functions  of  the  Quaestores  Parri- 
cidii.  (Varro,  L,L.r.  81,  ed.  MUller ;  Quabstor.) 
It  was  their  duty  to  inquire  into  all  capital  crimes, 
and  to  receive  informations  respecting  such  (Vairo, 
Le.;  Plant  Jim.  1.2.  5, ^«/»^  iii.  2. 2 ;  Cic.  pro 
Quait  13),  and  consequently  they  apprehended 
and  committed  to  prison  all  criminals  wnom  they 
detected.  (Liv.  xxxix.  17  ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  1.  §  10 ; 
Cic  /.  c)  In  conjunction  with  the  Aediles,  they 
had  to  preserve  the  public  peace,  to  prevent  idl  nn- 
lawful  assemblies,  &c  (Liv.  xxv.  1,  xxxix.  14.) 
They  enforced  the  payment  of  fines  due  to  the  state 
(Fest.  L  c)  They  had  the  care  of  public  prisons, 
and  carried  into  effect  the  sentence  of  the  law 
upon  criminals.  (Liv.  xxxii.  26 ;  Val.  Max.  v. 
4.  §7,  viii.  4.  §2;  8a\l  OaL  66  ;  Taat,  Amm.  ^ 
9.)  In  these  points  they  resembled  the  maffistraqr 
ofthe  Eleven  at  Athens.  [Hrndica.]  They  liad 
the  power  of  inflicting  snmmaiy  pimiahnient  npoB 


IIM  TRIUUVIRI. 

(Imm  and  pemmi  of  lover  rank :   thrir  omut 

qipean  ta  hsTs  been  near  the  Maemm  column. 
(Fotni,  I.  a. ;  GelL  iii.  3  ;  PlituC  AmphHr.  I  I 
S ;  Cie.  pro  av.nL  13.)  Niebnhr  (L  c),  who  » 
followed  bj  Arnold  (Nul.  of  Ramt,  toI.  ii.  p. 
389),  mppoSH  tbftt  Ibej  migbl  inBiel  naniciry 
poDiihment  on  idl  otfcnden  Bgainn  the  pablic 
peace  who  miglit  be  tnken  in  die  fact  \  but  the 
piuaage  of  Feetnt,  which  Niebuhr  ijuolci,  dnei  not 

CTc  thii,  uid  it  ii  impiDbsble  Ihitt  they  >hDnld 
B  bad  power  giren  tbeiD  of  inflicting  nminiuy 
puniibment  apon  a  Roman  citi»D,  eepeciallj  lince 
we  haTe  no  inatance  recorded  of  their  exercieing 
inch  >  power.  (Walter,  Oei*.  d.  Rom.  RteUt, 
pp.  166,  658,  In  ed. ;  QSttting,  Oaci.  d.  RSm. 
Slaaltc.  p.  37  a.) 

3.  Thidvviiu  Cou>h[ai  DiDunnnAi  were 
P«rHiiu  appointAd  to  inperintcnd  the  fbnnation  of 
a  colon;.  Thej  are  ipoken  of  nnder  Colonu, 
p.  S15,  b.  Since  the]' had  bnidei  Co  luperintend 
the  diitribntion  oT  the  land  to  the  coloniili,  we  find 
them  alio  called  TVwnvtn  GJomiae  Dedvoemdtu 
Affr«qm  Dinidimdo  (Liv.  Hii.  16),  and  •oroetimei 
ainiply  TWimnri  Agro  Daado  (Li*,  iii.  I). 

4.  Triomvibi  EruLONKS.   [ErnLoNXH.] 

B.  Tridhviu  EqciTCH  TraHis  RacooHog- 
ciNDi,  or  LiGBNnia  EdurrvM  Dbcuiiiis,  were 
magiitntaa  fint  appointed  by  Angnatna  to  reriie 
the  lilt*  of  the  Bquitea,  and  to  admit  peraona  into 
the  Older.  Tbi(  waa  ronnerl;  part  of  Ibe  datiea 
dT  the  cenaon.  (SneL  Aig.  37  ;  Tadt.  Ann. 
HI.  SOJ 

6.  TRIDMVtai  HRNIAHII.     [MlNBARlt.] 

7.  TniuMVuii  MoNiTiLiB.   [MoNar*,] 

8.  TniUHVixl  NocTURNi,  were  msgiitTBtca 
aleeted  annoally,  whoie  chief  dnly  it  waa  to  pro- 
rent  firea  bj  night ;  and  for  thii  purpoae  tbej  bad 
to  go  round  the  city  during  the  night  (njtftai 
dnmmirt).  If  they  neglected  their  dutj  they  were 
aometimea  aoniBed  before  the   people  bj  the  tii- 

t  ot  the  plebi.    {Val.  Mat      


The  I 


tituted  ii 


0  the 


year  a.  c  304.  (Lit.  ii.  46.)  Auguttnt  Irantferred 
their  duliea  to  the  Praefeclui  Vigilum.  (Dig.  1.  tit. 

16.  a  I.)       [pRAIPWn'DS  ViOILUH.] 

9,  TRiDMVnu  RinctiMDiB  Akdibus  eibaor- 
dinarr  officer*  elected  in  the  Camilla  Tribnta  in  the 
time  of  the  aecond  Panic  war,  wen  appointed  lor 
the  pnrpow  of  repairing  and  lebnildiag  certain 
lemptei.    (Lir.  iiv.  7.) 

10.  Triumviri  RuriiBLiCAiCoNSTi 


Niebuhr  (H«.  o/  ffome,  toI.  iii 
that  magiatratei  under  thi*  title  < 
earij  ai  the  time  of  the 


L    p.  13}    BUppOMt 

!re  appointed  a* 
1  Rogations,  in 

..   .     ,  n  the  itate  after  the  com- 

motiani  oonseqnenl  npon  thoae  Bogationi.  (Lj-dna, 
(b  Mag.  I  SS.)  Niebohr  alao  thtnki  that  theae 
were  the  inigiitralea  intended  by  Vano,  who  men- 
lioni  among  the  eitraordinary  magiitratea,  that 
had  the  right  of  aummoning  the  aenale,  TriuniTira 
fbr  the  regnlalion  ot  the  repnblic,  along  with  the 
Uecemvira  and  Coniolar  Tribune*.  (Qell,  ii». 
7.)  We  have  not,  however,  any  certain  mention 
of  oiRcen  or  magiatratea  under  Ihii  name,  till  lo- 
warda  the  cloae  ot  tbe  republic,  when  the  anprame 
power  waa  ihaled  between  Caeiar  (Octavianaa), 
Antaniiia,and  LepidnB.whoadminiiteredthealSun 
ot  the  aMte  nndar  the  title  ot  7'nimnii  RapublieiM 
CWUawdo*.  Tfaia  office  waa  conferred  npon 
tbeat  fa)  B.IX  49  br  five  yean  (Idv.  ^U  120  ; 


TROPABDM. 
AppUn,  B.  C.  iv.  3—13  ;  Dion  Caaa.  iIvL  S4— M  i 

TeU.  Pat.  il  65  ;  Plot  Cic  46);  and  on  tlw  ex. 
piiktion  of  tbe  term,  in  b.  c.  38,  <na  eoofciTt^ 
upon  them  again,  in  b.  d  37,  tor  five  vctta  ner^ 
(Appian,fl.O,  T.95;Dion  Caaa.il.iiilM.)  Tin 
coalition  between  Juliui  Caeiar,  Poopciu,  tni 
CtaaiDa,  in  a  d  60  {VelL  Pat.  il  44  ;  Ut.  f^L 
103)  il  uinallj  called  tbe  Ent  triumvirau,  and 
that  between  OctaviiRm,  Anttmy,  and  LepidiB, 
the  second  j  bol  il  mnat  be  borne  in  mind  tbu  ibe 
fiirmer  nerer  bore  the  title  of  triumviri,  nor  were 
inveated  with  any  office  ondn  that  name,  whereu 
the  latter  were  reeogniied  aa  regnlar  m^Btnln 
under  tbe  above-mentioned  title. 

II.  TrIUHVTRI  SaCRM  COHQUIRBHDn  DoNia- 
Dtii  PiRSiaHANnre,  eitraordinary  offieara  elected 
in  the  Comilia  Tribnta  in  the  time  of  thr  iiami 
Punic  war,  aeem  la  have  had  to  take  can  that  il 
property  given  or  conBeerated  to  the  gods  wa*  ap- 
plied to  that  purpose.     { Li  v.  nxt.  7, ) 

IS.  Triuhvihi  SsNiTirs  Lkorndi  were  b^». 
tnitea  appointed  by  Angoitn*  to  admit  penona  au 
the  aenate.  Thia  wni  previonslj  the  duty  >f  the 
cenaon.     (Snet.  Aug.  37.) 

THO'CHILUS.     [Spira.] 

TROCHUS  (Tfnx^t),  a  hoop.  The  OaA 
bays  nied  to  eiercite  themadvea  like  osn  with 
trundling  a  hoop.  It  waa  a  bronae  rinf,  and  haJ 
■ometime*  bells  atlaehed  W  it.  (Mart.  iL  3Z  3, 
liv.  168,  lES.)  It  waa  impelled  by  mwu  of  a 
hook  with  a  wooden  handle,  called  cAaev  ( ^jopert 
iiL  12),  and  i\«nip.  From  the  Gneka  thw 
custom  paaaed  to  the  Romana,  who  conaeqDBilly 
adopted  the  Greek  term.  (Hor.  Carm.  iiL  24.  67.) 
The  hoop  waa  uied  at  the  QTiinasiDM  (Pnfcct. 
1. 0.  ;  Ovid.  IViiL  n.  485)  ;  and,  therefcte,  on  «M 
of  the  gems  in  the  Sloich  a^edion  at  Bniin, 
which  is  engraved  in  the  annexed  ToodeM.  il  is 
accompanied  by  the  jar  of  ml  and  the  lanrel  blu^ 
:tory.     On  ewji  side  rf 
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same  collection.  Both  of  these  exhibit  nM 
youths  trundling  the  hoop  by  mean*  of  the  haet 
or  key.  These  ihow  the  liae  of  the  boop,  which 
in  Ihe  middle  figure  hai  alao  three  omall  rings  v 
bells  on  its  circnnlerfDce.  ( Winckehunn,  Dae. 
del  Pierra  Uraria,  pp.  452 — 155.) 


In  a  totally  diflereat  manner  hoopa  were 
in  the  pertbmunces  of  tnmblers  and  da 
Xenopfaon  descril>es  a  Female  dancer  who  rv 
twelve  hoops  in  sucresaion,  throwing  than  in 
air  and  catching  them  agiun,  faor  motiivu 
r^ulated  by  another  female  |>liVlng  on  the 
{Sfmpo^  iL  7,  a) 

On  the  oae  of  vpsxaf,  to  doioto  tba  pi 
'heel,  tee  FtcnLc.  [J.  ^ 

TROJAK  LUDUS.    [Cncni,  p.  388,  b. 

TROPAEUM  {rfiraaw,  Ku.  t,  " 
ad  ArUopk.  PiuL  45S},  a  tnfkj,  ■  „ 
mortal  of  ncloiy,  wkkh  *aa  OMtad  a 


TROPAECJH. 
of  hattla  when  lbs  aamj  had  turned  (rpiim, 
rptrtj)  la  flight,  and  in  sua  of  ■  victor]'  gained 
■I  Ha,  on  (ha  D«nit  Lmd.     Tb<  cipreuJoD,  fer 

or  rnfffoaftu,  ta  which  may  be  added  iwi  or  mri 
TW  raA«i/iir.   (Wolf,  od  i>n.  tiiZapt.  p.  396.) 

When  the  battle  waa  not  dediiTe,  or  each  paitr 
coniidered  it  had  lOin*  clainu  to  the  tirtor;,  both 
erectad  tiophiei.  (Thucjd.  i.  £4,  lOS,  iL  93.) 
Tinphiei  unudly  eoniUled  of  the  anna,  ihidda, 
halineta,  Ae„  of  the  taemj  tbM  wtn  dereated  ) 
and  fnnn  the  dcKriptioni  of  Virgil  and  other 
Raman  poeta,  whkh  haTe  raferenn  to  the  Greek 
nthtf  than  to  the  Roman  cuatom,  it  Kppmt  that 
the  ipoili  and  anna  oF  Iba  Tanqniahed  wen  |dand 
nn  the  trunk  of  a  twta,  which  «ai  fixed  on  an 
■lantjon.  (V'ag.  Am.  xL  6  ;  Berr.  ad  lae. ;  Stat. 
r*ii.iii.  707  ;  Jut.  i.  1S3.)  It  wai  conaeciated 
to  aome  diiinity  with  an  inamplion  {M-)>fKviw>), 
tBcording  the  namea  oF  the  lidon  and  of  the  de- 
ieated  paity  (EDria.  Piom.  fiflS  ;  SchoL  ad  he. ; 
Paoa.  T.  37.  i  7  ;  Viig.  Ae^  iij.  288  ;  Ovid.  Ar. 
Am.  ii.  744  ;  Tacit.  Akh.  n.  32)  ;  whence  trophiei 
wciB  regardKl  aa  inyiolable,  which  (Ten  the  enemy 
were  not  permitted  to  remoTe.  (Dion  Caaa.  liiL 
58.)  Sometimea,  howeTar,  ■  people  deitnjed  a 
trophy,  if  they  csnaidend  that  the  enemy  had 
•reeled  it  withoat  aofficient  caoae,  aa  the  Hileaiani 
did  with  a  trophy  of  the  Alheniana.  (Thocyd.  tiii, 
34.)  That  nmkling  and  hoatile  feeling*  might  not 
be  perpetnated  by  the  continuance  oE  a  trophy,  it 
aeema  ta  hane  been  originally  part  of  Greek  inters 
national  law  that  trophiet  ihonld  bs  made  only  of 
wood  and  not  of  atone  or  metal,  and  that  they 
■hould  not  be  repaired  when  decayed.  (Plut.  Qwieal. 
fl™.  c.  37.  p.  27a  c  J  Diod.  liil  24.)  iJence  we 
are  told  that  the  LacadHmoniaoa  accoied  the  The- 
bana  beFora  the  Amphietyonio-eouncil,  becauae  the 
latter  had  erected  a  metal  trophy.  (Cic.  da  Iwaml. 
iL  33.)  It  waa  not  howerer  nncammoD  to  arret 
■uch  Irophiea.  Plulareh  (Aldb.  39.  p.  307,  A.) 
nwDtiont  one  niMd  in  the  time  of  Alcibtadee,  and 
Paoaaniaa  {ii.  31,  |  9,  iii.  14.  g  7,  t.  27.  S  7) 
tpealEiDfieienlwhich  heiawinOreece.  {Wacha- 
mnth,  HeU.  All.  toL  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  434,  lat  ed. ; 
Schomann,  Am.  Jar.  PmU.  Orate,  p.  370.) 

toriea  wen  ninally  ornamented  with  the  beoki  or 
■crateria  ofihipa  [Ackotiridh  ;  RoeraA]  ;  and 
were  generally  conaecratad  to  PoiaidDnar  Neptane. 
Sometime*  a  whole  ihip  waa  placed  aa  a  trophj. 
(Thucyd.  ii.  B4,  92.) 

The  following  woodcut  taken  from  a  painting 
Ibnnd  at  Pompeii  {Mm.  Bottoa.  vol  vii.  t.  7)  cod- 
taina  a  very  good  repretentation  of  a  tropaenm, 
which  Viclocy  i*  engaged  in  electing.  The  con- 
queror ilandi  on  the  other  ude  oF  the  trophy  with 
hi)  browa  encircled  with  laureL 

The  Macedonian  king*  never  erected  trophiei,  fin- 
the  reaaon  giten  by  Pautania*  (ii.  40.  9  4),  and 
bcDco  the  aame  wriler  obtervea  that  Alexander 
niaed  no  tntphie*  after  hit  vicloriea  onrDaniai  and 
io  India.  The  Roman*  too,  in  eaHy  timet,  novar 
erected  any  irophiea  on  the  field  of  battle  (Plonu, 
iii  3),  hot  carried  home  the  apoil*  taken  in  battle, 
with  which  they  decanted  the  public  bnildinga,  and 
alao  the  private  houaea  of  individnali.  [Spolu.] 
Snbaeqnenlly,  however,  the  Romana  adopted  the 
Greek  piacbce  of  luaing  trophie*  on  the  Md  oF 
battle :  the  Gnt  trophie*  of  thl*  kind  were  erected 
byDonltiiiaAhanohubaaaiidFalriuIIukiB*  in 
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B.  r,  121,  after  their  conqneil  oF  the  AUobroge^ 
when  they  built  at  the  junction  of  the  Rhone  and 


the  laara  toweii  of  white  itone,  upon  which  tro- 
phiea  were  placed  adorned  with  the  ipaila  of  the 
enemy.  (Flonu,  /.  & ;  Strabo,  ii.  p.  IG5.) 
Pmipey  alM  raiaad  trophie*  on  the  Pynneei  after 
fait  victoria*  in  Spain  {Stnbo,  iiL  p.  15G  ;  Plin. 
Al  ^.iii.  3;  DionCaia.  ili.24.;  SaU.  d;i.  ^^ani.  n 
FiVy.  An.  xi.  6)  ;  Jolint  Caaaar  did  the  tanu 
near  ZieU,  after  hit  victory  over  Phanucea  (Dion 
Caaa.  xlii.  48),  and  Druvit,  near  the  Elbe,  la  com- 
memorate hi*  victory  over  the  Germana.  (Dion 
Caa.U.1  ;  Flonu,  iv.  12.)  Still,  however,  it  wa* 
mors  common  to  erect  aome  memorial  of  the  victory 
at  Romo  than  on  the  field  oF  battle.  The  trophiea 
raited  by  Marina  to  cammemanite  hi*  victorie* 
aver  Jugurtha  and  the  Cimbri  and  Tratoni,  which 
were  net  down  by  Sulla  and  reilored  by  Julioa 
Caaeai,  mnathave  been  in  the  city.  (Snet.  JaL  II.) 
In  the  later  timet  of  the  republic  and  under  the 
empire,  the  erection  o(  triumphal  aicbe*  waa  the 
nio«t  common  way  of  commemorating  a  victory, 
many  of  which  remain  to  the  preaent  day. 
[ARCt7B.]  We  find  trophie*  on  the  Roman  coin* 
of  aevenl  (kmiliet.  The  anneied  coin  of  M. 
Furint  Philua  ia  an  example  ;  on  the  reierae,  Vic- 
tory or  Rome  i*  tepreaented  crowning  a  trophy. 


TROSSULl.  [EauiTU,  p.  473,  *.] 
TRUA,  dim.  TRULLA  (.refirt,),  derived 
from  TpJ^  ''ift  &c,  to  perforate ;  a  large  and 
Sat  epoon  or  Udle  pierced  with  hole*  ;  a  treweL 
The  annexed  woodcut  repreient*  each  a  ladle, 
adapted  la  MJr  legetaUea  or  other  matter*  in  the 
pot  (SchoL  m  Armk^.  Ae.  18),  to  act  aa  a  alninei 
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when  thej  were  taken  out  of  the  water,  or  to  dis- 
pel the  froth  from  it*  aoriace.  (Non.  MarcelL  p. 
19,  ed.  Meroeri.)  The  ladle  here  drawn  was 
foand  in  the  kitchen  of  **  the  home  of  Panta,*"  at 
Pompeii. 


ct 


The  truiia  vinaria  (Vairo,  X.  £.  t.  118,  ed. 
MUller)  seems  to  hare  been  a  species  of  colander 
[Colum],  used  as  a  wine-strainer.  (Cic  Ferr, 
ir.  27  ;  Hor.  SaL  ii  S.  144.)  Though  generally 
applied  to  these  domestic  and  culinary  purposes 
(Eupolis,  p.  174,  ed.  Runkel)  the  trulIa  was 
found  to  be  convenient  for  putting  bees  into  a  hire. 
(CoL  de  Re  Rtut.  ix.  12.)  It  was  also  commonly 
used  to  phster  walls  (PaUad.  de  Be  Rust,  i.  la, 
15),  and  thus  gave  rise  to   the  verb  trmUinan, 

[PARIX&] 

Fellows  (Exe,  m  Asia  Minora  p.  153)  explains 
the  Eastern  method  of  using  a  kind  of  colander  in 
washing  the  hands.  It  is  placed  as  a  cover  upon 
the  jar  [Olla],  which  receives  the  dirty  water. 
This  may  therefore  be  the  trvUemm^  which  the 
ancients  used,  together  with  the  basin  and  ewer,  to 
wash  their  hands.  (Non.  MaicelL  p.  547,  ed. 
Merceri.)  [J.  Y.] 

TRUBLION.    [CoTYLA.] 

TRUTINA  (rpvrctnf ),  a  general  term  including 
both  Libra,  a  balance,  and  ttatera^  a  steelyard. 
(Non.  Marc.  p.  180.)  PaymenU  were  originally 
made  by  weighing,  not  by  counthig.  Hence  a 
balance  {trtdina)  was  preserved  in  the  temple  of 
Saturn  at  Rome.  (Varro,  L,  L,  t.  183,  ed.  MQUer.) 
The  balance  was  much  more  ancient  than  the  ateel- 
yaid,  which  according  to  Isidore  of  Seville  {(}r%g, 
zvi.  24)  was  invented  in  Campania,  and  therefore 
called  by  way  of  distinction  TnAvna  OampoMO, 
Consistently  with  this  remark,  steelyards  have 
been  found  in  great  numbers  among  the  ruins  of 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii.  The  construction  of 
tome  of  them  is  more  elaborate  and  complicated 
than  that  of  modem  steelyards,  and  they  are  in 
some  cases  much  ornamented.  The  annexed  wood- 
cut represents  a  remarkably  beautiful  statera  which 
is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome. 
Its  support  is  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  round  which  a 
•eipent  is  entwined.    The  equipmse  is  a  head  of 
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Mmerva,  Three  other  weighta  lie  on  the  bve  if 
the  stand,  designed  to  be  hung  upon  the  hook  whea 
occasion  required.  (A/kil  CapiL  toL  ii.  p.  213.) 

Vitmviua  (x.  3.  s.  8.  §  4)  explaina  the  pcxadpfe 
of  the  steelyard,  and  mentions  the  foUowii^  eo*' 
stitnent  parts  of  it :  the  scale  (Jantala)  depeDdisg 
from  the  head  (oopa^X  ^'"^  which  is  the  point  i. 
revolution  (eeairMn)  and  the  handle  (oaaa).  Oa 
the  other  aide  of  the  ooitre  from  the  scale  ia  tke 
beam  {woofmd)  with  the  weight  or  equipoise  (amei 
poarfiMBi),  which  is  made  to  move  alons  the  pomts 
(fw/^mcto)  expressing  the  weighta  of  the  diferent 
objects  that  are  put  into  the  scale.  [J»  Y.] 

TUBA  (ff<iAjr«7|),  a  bronse  trumpet,  disdn- 
guished  from  the  oonm  by  being  straight  while  the 
Utter  was  curved :  thni  Ovid  (3/c<.  i.  98) 

*  Non  tuba  direoti  non  aeria  comna  flexL* 

(Compare  V^etiut,  iiL  5.)  Facciolati  in  his  Len> 
con  (i.  o.  7\ifta)  is  mistaken  in  suppoeing  that 
AuluB  Qellius  (v.  8)  and  Macrobins  {SaL  vi  8), 
who  copies  him,  intend  to  affirm  that  the  tuba  was 
crooked.  The  words  of  the  former  do  not  mean 
that  both  the  litnns  and  the  tuba  were 
but  that  both  that  kind  of  trumpet  which 
called  a  lituua  and  also  the  staff  of  the  aogor  were 
crooked,  and  that  it  was  doubtful  which  of  the 
two  had  lent  its  name  to  the  other.     [Ltrrus] 

The  tuba  was  employed  in  war  for  aignala  of 
every  description  (Tacit.  Hid.  ii.  29  ;  Caesar,  B,  C 
iu.  46 ;  Hirt  B,  G.  viiL  20  ;  Liv.  xxxix.  27X  at 
the  games  and  public  festivals  (Jnv.  vi.  249,  x. 
214  i  Vixg.  Amu  v.  113  ;  Orid,  Fad.  i.  716),  alae 
at  the  kkst  rites  to  the  dead  {kme  tebo,  oamdda^ 
Peis.  uL  103;  Viig.  Atn,  xL  191  ;  Ovid.  Htnii. 
xii.  140,  Amor.  ii.  6. 6),  and  Anlua  Gellius  (zx. 
2)  tells  us  from  Atteiua  Capito  that  those  who 
sounded  the  trumpet  at  funerals  were  tenncd 
MtieuMC,  and  used  an  instrument  of  a  pecnliar  hra. 
The  tones  of  the  tubaare  repieeented  aa  of  a  harsh 
and  feai^inspiiing  character  (/radoa  Momitm  hA^ 
mm,  Virg.  Creor^.  iv.  72  ;  tarribSem  mmiimm  aan 
ocMoro,  Am,  ix.  503),  whidi  Ennius  (Serv.  mi 
Virg,  AtM.  ix.  503,;  Prisdan  viu.  18.  103,  ed. 
Kiehl)  endeavoured  to  imitate  in  the  line 

**  At  tuba  teiribili  sooitu  teraloafana  dixit* 


The  invention  of  the  tuba  is  usually  aaeribed  by 
ancient  writers  to  the  Etruscans  ( Athenaeoa,  iv.  c 
82  ;  Pollux,  iv.  85,  87  ;  Diodor.  t.  40  ;  Serv.  ai 
Virg,  Aen,  viiL  516  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Aroau  i.  pL 
306),  and  the  epithet  AvaToaaXwryrraf  (ie.  robber* 
trumpeters,  Photini  and  Hesych.  «.  «.  and  Pottaz, 
L  c)  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  had  made  it 
famous  by  their  pixacies.  It  has  been  remarked 
that  Homer  never  introduces  the  oidUvry^  in  his 
narrative  but  in  comparisons  only  {IL  xviiL  219, 
xxl  888  ;  Eustath.  and  SchoL),  which  leads  us  to 
infer  that  although  known  in  his  time  it  had 
been  but  recently  introduced  into  Oieeee,  and  it  is 
certain  that  notwithstanding  its  eoinoitly  martial 
chauacter,  it  was  not  until  a  late  period  used  in  the 
armies  of  the  leading  states.  By  the  tngedians  its 
Tuscan  origin  was  fully  recognised :  Athena  in  Aea- 
cbylus  orders  the  deep-toned  piercing  TTrrhenian 
trumpet  to  sound  {Eumem,  567  j^  Ulysees  in  Sopho- 
cles (Aj.  17)  declares  that  the  accents  of  his  beloTed 
goddess  fell  upon  hit  ears  like  the  tones  of  the 
braxeu-mottthed  Tyrrhenian  bell  (jM^uros^  t. «.  the 
bell-shaped  aperture  of  the  trumpet),  and  similar 
epithets  are  applied  by  Euripides  {Pioemaa,  1376 
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Ueradid.  830),  and  other  Greek  (Anctor.  Rhe§, 
988  ;  Dranck,  Anal.  torn.  ii.  p.  142)  Mid  Roman 
writers  ( Tynlntmu  eUmgor^  Viig.  Aen,  viii  526  ; 
Stat.  ThA.  iii.  650;  Tyrrhenae  etangan  tmbae, 
Siliiia,  ii.  19).  According  to  one  account  it  was 
first  fabricated  for  the  Tyrrhenians  by  Athena, 
who  in  consequence  was  worshipped  by  the  Ar- 
gi?ei  under  the  title  of  'SdKwty^  (Schol.  ad  Horn. 
n.  rviil  219,  e.  cod*  Vict ;  Pausan.  ii.  21.  §  3) ; 
while  at  Rome  the  tvbUtulriunu,  or  purification  of 
sAcred  trumpets,  was  performed  on  the  last  day  of 
the  Qoinquatrus.  [Quinquatrus.]  In  another 
legend  the  discovery  is  attributed  to  a  mythical 
king  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  Maleus,  son  of  Hercules 
and  Omphale  (LuUt.  ad  Stat  Tlub,  ir.  224,  tl 
404  ;  Hygin.  Fab,  274  ;  Schol,  ad  Horn.  L  c),  in 
a  third  to  Pisaeus  the  Tyrrhenian  (Plin.  H.  N. 
ni.  57  ;  Photios,  $. «.),  and  Silius  has  preserved  a 
tradition  (viii.  490),  according  to  which  the  origin 
of  this  instrument  is  traced  to  Vetnlonii.  (Miiller, 
Du  Etruiker^  iv.  1,  3,  4,  5.) 

There  appears  to  have  been  no  essential  differ- 
ence in  fonn  between  the  Greek  and  Roman  or 
Tyrrhenian  trumpets.  Both  were  long,  straight, 
bronae  tubes  gradually  increasing  in  diameter,  and 
terminating  in  a  bell-shaped  aperture.     They  pre- 
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sent  precisely  the  same  appearance  on  monuments 
of  very  different  dates,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
cuts  annexed,  the  former  of  which  is  from  Trajan^s 
cnlnmn,  and  the  latter  from  an  ancient  fictile  vase. 
(Hope,  Ooaiumes  of  the  Ancients^  pL  156.) 


The  scholiast  on  the  Iliad  (L  c)  reckons  six  va- 
rieties of  trumpets  ;  the  first  he  oills  the  Grecian 
2aAir<7{  which  AtHena  discovered  for  the  Tyrrhe- 
niana,  and  the  sixth,  termed  by  him  Kar*  ii6xvf'9 
the  rvpcJiyueii  <rd\wiy^^  he  describes  as  bent  at  the 
extremity  (k«(5«#mi  mkKwitiUvqw  4xowra)  ;  but  by 
this  we  must  unauestionably  understand  the  sacred 
tiumpet  (Iffparucj  adxwty^,  Lydus,  de  Afetu.  iv.  6), 
the  iitmm  already  noticed  at  the  beginning  of  this 
(Compwe  Lucan,  i.  431 .)       [W.  R.] 


TUBILU'STRIUM.  [QuwauATEua.] 
TUBUS,  TUBULUS.  [Fistula.] 
TULLIA  NUM.  [Carcbr.] 
TUMULTUA'RII.  [Tomultus.] 
TUMULTUS  was  the  name  given  to  a  sudden 
or  dangerous  war  in  Italy  or  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and 
the  word  was  supposed  by  the  ancients  to  be  a 
contraction  of  Hmor  mulUu,  (Cic.  FkiL  viii.  1  ; 
htmuUus  dieUUy  guari  Hmor  nuUttts,  Serv.  ad  Vtrp, 
Aen,  ii.  486,  viii.  !  ;  Festus,  «.  t*.  Tumulkiarii,) 
It  was  however  sometimes  applied  to  a  sudden  or 
dangerous  war  elsewhere  (Li v.  xxxv.  1,  xli.  6  ; 
Cic.  PkU.  V.  12)  ;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  a  correct  use  of  the  word.  Cicero  {PkU.  viii. 
1)  says  that  there  might  be  a  war  without  a  tu- 
multus,  but  not  a  tumultus  without  a  war  ;  but  it 
must  be  recollected  that  the  word  was  also  applied 
to  any  sudden  alarm  respecting  a  war  ;  whence  we 
find  a  tumultus  often  spoken  of  as  of  less  importance 
than  a  war  («.  g.  Liv.  ii.  26),  because  the  results 
were  of  leas  consequence,  though  the  fear  might 
have  been  much  greater  than  in  a  regular  war. 

In  the  case  of  a  tumultus  there  was  a  cessation 
firom  all  business  (jtuHtium)^  and  all  eitiiens  were 
obliged  to  enlist  without  regard  being  had  to  the 
exemptions  {vaoaiume$)  from  military  service,  which 
were  enioyed  at  other  times.  (Ci&  ILee.;  Liv. 
viL  9,  11,  28,  viii.  20,  xxxiv.  56.)  As  there 
was  not  time  to  enlist  the  soldiers  in  the  regular 
manner,  the  magistrate  appointed  to  command  the 
army  displayed  two  banners  (vexUia)  from  the 
d^itol,  one  red,  to  summon  the  infentoy,  and  the 
other  green,  to  summon  the  cavalry,  and  said, 
*'Qui  rempublicam  aalvam  vult,  me  sequatur.** 
Those  that  assembled  took  the  military  oath  to- 
gether, instead  of  one  by  one,  as  was  the  usual 
practice,  whence  they  were  called  eot^unUij  and 
their  service  eonJuraUo,  (Serv.  ad  Vhy.  Am,  viiL 
1.)  Soldiers  enlisted  in  this  way  were  called 
TViMiftaMirti  or  StdniariL  (Festus,  t.  o. ;  Liv.  iii. 
30,  X.  21,  xL  26.) 

TU'NICA  (x^^^*  dim.  X'Ta^Wo-^of,  xtTsfi'ioy), 
the  under-garment  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

1.  Grikk.  The  Chiton  was  the  only  kind  of 
IrSv/M,  or  under-garment  worn  by  the  Greeks.  Of 
this  there  were  two  kinds,  the  Dorian  and  Ionian. 
The  Dorian  Chiton,  as  worn  by  nudes,  was  a  short 
woollen  shirt,  without  sleeves ;  the  Ionian  was  a 
long  linen  garment,  with  sleeves.  The  under- 
garment, afterwards  distinguished  as  the  Dorian, 
seems  to  have  been  originally  worn  in  the  whole  of 
Greece.  Thucydides  (i  6)  speaks  as  if  the  long 
linen  garment  worn  at  Athens  a  little  before  his 
time  was  the  most  ancient  kind,  since  he  attributes 
the  adoption  of  a  simpler  mode  of  dress  to  the 
Lacedaemonians,  but  we  know  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty that  this  dress  was  brought  over  to  Athens 
by  the  lonians  of  Asia.  (Mttfier,  d€  Mwerva  Po- 
Uade^  p>41,  Dor,  iv.  2.  S  ^O  It  ^u  commonly 
worn  at  Athens  during  the  Persian  wars,  but  ap- 
pears to  have  entirely  gone  out  of  fashion  about 
the  time  of  Pericles,  from  which  time  the  Dorian 
Chiton  was  the  under  garment  universally  adopted 
by  men  through  the  whole  of  Greece.  (Athen. 
xii  p.  512,  c  ;  Eustath.  p.  954. 47  ;  Thucyd.  /,  c; 
Aristoph.  Bqmt,  1330.) 

The  distinction  between  the  Doric  and  Ionic 
Chiton  still  continued  in  the  dress  of  women.  The 
Spartan  virgins  only  wore  this  one  garment,  and 
had  no  upper  kind  of  clothing,  whence  it  is  some- 
times callcMl  HmaHiM  [Pallium]  as  well  as  Ckh 
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kn.  (Compan  Herod.  *.  S7  ;  SchoL  ad  Barip. 
IIee«b.  933.)  Euripidm  (Htc^.  I.e.  Amdrom. 
5S8)  iiicorrHLlj  ca!li  thii  Doric  dnu  Peplot,  and 
■|>«ki  of  ■  Doric  Tiixin  u  imrirn^ot.  From  th« 
diiuniiUnce  of  their  onlj-  weariDg  ODE  garment, 
the  SparUn  Yirjpta  vere  called  yu/ira!  (PluC  Zj«. 
U)  [NuDUSj.  and  nlio  fionxI'Tovtf.  (Schol.  aJ 
Eur^p-ie.;  Alhen.iiiLp.589,f.)  ThojBppeu«d 
in  the  company  of  men  withoot  uiy  further  cotct- 
iog  ;  bnt  ihs  married  women  never  did  h  withonl 
weuing  an  apper  garmetit  Thi)  Doric  Chilon 
WM  made,  aa  ilated  ahove,  of  woollen  ituff ;  it 
wa*  wiihoot  gleevei,  and  wai  fulened  oyer  both 
■houlden  by  ctaapB  or  budcLei  (vifpni,  vtfhlrAi), 
which  were  often  of  conmdenble  liie.  (Herod. 
SchoL  ad  Eurip.  11,  cc)  It  was  fiequentlf  » 
•hoit  u  not  to  reach  the  knee  (Clem.  Alex.  Faed. 
ii.  10,  p.  23B),  B>  IB  ihown  in  Ihe  figun  of  Diuui, 
on  p.  376,  who  ii  repreKntsd  ai  equipped  for  the 
ehav.  It  wai  only  joined  together  on  one  ude, 
and  on  the  other  wu  lefl  partly  open  or  ilit  up 
{^xirvii  xfrtH',  Pollux,  lii.  55),  to  allow  a  free 
motion  of  the  limhi:  the  two  akirta  (mipvyt) 
thiu  ^n^qIIentl;  flew  open,  wbenoe  the  Spartan 
rirgini  were  •ometimei  called  ^omiaifiBti  (Pollux, 
i.  D.),  and  Enripidei  {Andrma,!,  i:.)ipeaki  of  Ihem 
«with 

yvfxvoT&t  fiitpots  fml  WTA.ais  irrtniyoa. 

Example!  of  thii  crxicrdi  x^'""  >"  (reqaenlly 
Men  in  worki  of  ait:  llie  following  cut  ia  taken 
from  a  baa-relief  in  the  Britiah  Muaenm,  which  re- 
preaenta  an  Amaion  with  a  Chiton  of  thia  kind: 
ume  porta  of  the  iigore  ^ipear  iDcompleta,  aa  the 
original  ia  nmtilaled.  (Sea  alao  Afu.  Borion.  vol. 
h.  t.21.) 


The  Ionic  Chilon,  on  the  contiacj,  wai  ■  long 
and  looae  garment,  reaching  la  the  feel  (niBi|pi)i), 
with  wide  aleeiea  (mrfpai),  and  waa  generally  made 
of  linen.  The  aleavea,  howerer,  aMiaar  uiually  to 
ha»B  eoTtred  only  the  upper  part  of  the  um ;  for 
in  ancient  worka  of  art  we  aeldom  find  the  aleerea 

and  fulened  together  with  an  el^nt  row 
br«ochea  (Aelian.  V.  U.  i.  IS),  and  it  ia  (o  1 
kind  of  garment  that  Bi>ltigcr(iCMu5Bb-iATol. 
^^56)  incorrectly  giret  the  iinme  of  vxitrrit  xjt'' 
The  Ionic  Chiton,  according  to  Hendotua  (r. 
BS).  waa  originally  a  Carinn  drew,  and  paaaed  D 


c  Atlifi 
ginally  wore  the  D 
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with  the  backlea  or  claipa  of  tbeir  dmaea,  the  nugk 
Athenian  who  had  returned  alin  tna  thx  expedi- 
tion Bgainat  Aegina,  betauia  then  were  do  backia 
or  daipa  reqniied  in  the  looie  dreaa.  The  Mbih 
are  generally  repreaented  with  tliia  Chiton.  TW 
woodcut  annexed,  taken  from  a  ataitoa  in  ik 
Britiah  Mnaeom,  repnMnU  the  Hnae  Thalia  war 
ing  an  Ionic  Chiton.  The  Peplum  haa  fiallni  eS  ha 
ahoaldeca,  and  ii  held  up  by  the  left  hand.  Tk 
right  arm  holding  a  Pedum  iaamotleni  reatonti^ 


Both  kind*  of  dieaa  were  fiutaned  raand  ibt 
middle  with  a  girdle  [Zom],  aud  aa  the  law 
Chiton  waa  uanally  longer  than  the  bodj-,  part  of 
it  wu  drawn  op  to  that  the  dreaa  might  not  rea^ 
fiirtbei  than  the  feet,  and  the  part  which  waa  m 
drawn  np  oTerhung  or  OTeilapp«d  the  ginile,  and 
waa  called  infAvoi. 

There  waa  a  peculiar  kind  of  dreaa,  which  le^H 
to  haie  been  a  apeciei  of  double  Chium,  called  b- 
irAott.  liirA«niar,  and  iliuJnAilIdir.  Some  writBi 
Buppoae  that  it  wa>  a  kind  of  little  doak  tbnva 
oTer  the  Chiton,  in  which  eaae  it  would  be  ■ 
Amiclua,  and  coald  not  be  regarded  M  a  Ctutaa ; 
but  Becker  and  olhen  maintain  that  it  waa  not  a 
tepaiate  article  of  dreis,  hut  waa  merely  the  npfct 
part  of  the  cloth  forming  the  Chitou,  which  wh 
larger  than  waa  required  foe  the  ordinary  Cbhen. 
and  waa  therelon  thrown  over  the  front  and  hack. 
The  f^Uowing  euU  ( A/w  Boriom.  toL  iL  1. 1,  6)  wiU 
gire  a  clearer  idea  of  the  form  of  thii  gannmt  thaa 
any  detcriplion. 
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It  MODS  impoMilife  to  dataaiDe  witk  certainty 
whether  tlw  Diploidion  fomwd  part  of  the  Chitoii, 
or  WM  a  Mparate  pieoe  of  dreMi  Thooe  writon 
who  m^infaiin  tbo  former  Tiew,  think  tliat  it  i> 
qnito  proTod  by  the  left«hand  figure  in  the  pn- 
ceding  cat ;  bat  this  is  not  ooodnuve  eTidenoe» 
•ince  the  Chiton  may  haTe  twniinatwl  at  the  waisL 
In  the  light-hand  fi^ime  we  tee  that  the  Chiton  is 
girded  roand  the  nuddie  of  the  body,  as  described 
abore,  and  that  the  fold  which  o^erhaqgs  (n^Aaer) 
foraia,  with  the  end  of  the  Diphndion,  a  paesUel 
line,  which  was  always  the  case.  This  is  also 
plainly  seen  in  the  woodcat  to  the  article  Um bka- 
cuLUM.  Since  the  Diploidim  was  fastened  over 
the  shoolders  by  means  of  hackles  or  dasps»  it  was 
called  ^vMpiif,  which  MuUer  {ArtkOoL  d.  Kmtt, 
I  339.  4)  su^KMes  from  Eorip.  Aeeoft.  553»  and 
Athen.  xiii  p^  608,  b,  to  have  been  only  the  end  of 
the  gannent  ftstened  on  the  shoolder ;  but  these 
pasisges  do  not  neeessarily  pcoTO  this,  and  Pottnz 
(▼ii.  49)  oTidently  understands  the  word  as  mean- 
ing a  garment  itself. 

Bendes  the  word  x*^*"^*  ^"^  *^  b>^^  ^>^  ^ 
dimiTwtives  x"^*"^""*  SB<i  xtnimioiv^  the  fenner  of 
which  is  generally  applied  to  a  garment  worn  bv 
men,  and  the  latter  to  one  worn  by  women,  though 
this  distinction  is  not  always  preaerred.  A  qnes* 
tion  arises  whether  these  two  words  relate  to  a  dif- 
ferent gannent  from  the  Chiton,  or  mean  merely  a 
smaller  one.  Many  modem  writers  think  that  the 
Chiton  was  not  worn  immediately  next  the  skin, 
but  that  there  was  worn  under  it  a  shirt  (xtTwrtV- 
«or)  or  chemise  (xfrtivtw).  In  the  dress  of  men, 
however,  this  does  not  appear  to  haTe  been  the 
case  ;  since  we  find  x"'^''^'^^^  frequently  used  as 
identical  with  x*^^*  bQ^  spoken  of  as  the  only 
under  gannent  worn  by  indiridualiL  (Td  ^lib-tor  imu 
t6¥  xrrwrio-icoy.  Plat  H^.  Mm,  p.  368  ;  Dem.  ta 
Afid.  p.  583.  21 ;  Aesch.  m  Tim,  ^  143  ;  Athen. 
xiL  p.  545,  a.)  It  appears,  on  the  contrary,  that 
females  were  accustomed  to  wear  a  chemise  (x<^*- 
wtoir)  under  their  Chiton,  and  a  representation  of 
such  an  one  is  giren  in  p.  185.  (Compare  Athen. 
xiii.  PL  590, 1 ;  Aristoph.  Ljswir.  48,  150.) 

It  was  the  usual  practice  among  the  Greeks  to 
wear  an  Himation,  or  outer  garment,  oTer  the 
Chiton,  but  frequently  the  Chiton  was  worn  alone. 
A  person  who  wore  only  a  Chiton  was  called  fuwo- 
X^r^y  {oloxtrm^  in  Homer,  Od.  m.  489),  an 
epithet  given  to  the  Spartan  virgins,  as  explained 
above.  In  the  same  way,  a  person  who  wore  only 
an  Himation,  or  outer  garment,  was  called  &x^rwy. 
(Xen.  Mem.  16.  §  2  ;  Aelian,  F.  H.  viL  13 ; 
IHod.  Sic  xi  26.)  The  Athenian  youths,  in  the 
eariier  times,  wore  only  the  Chiton,  and  when  it 
became  the  fashion,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  to 
wear  an  outer  gannent  over  it,  it  was  regarded  as 
a  marie  of  effisminacy.  (Aristoph.  Nub,  964,  com- 
pared with  987.) 

Before  passing  on  to  the  Roman  under  garment, 
it  remains  to  explain  a  few  terms  which  are  ap- 
plied to  the  difiierent  kinds  of  Chiton.  In  later 
timesj  the  Chiton  worn  by  men  was  of  two  kinds, 
the  ofA/ptftdtrxBt^s  and  the  IrcpofuUrxoXor,  the 
former  the  dress  of  freemen,  the  latter  that  of  slaves. 
(Pollux,  vii.  47.)  The  dfi^ftdaxo^os  i^ipears  to 
have  signified  not  only  a  garment  which  had  two 
sleeves,  bat  also  one  which  had  openings  for  both 
arms  ;  while  the  frffpofM(<rxciAos,  on  the  contrary, 
h)ui  only  a  sleeve,  or  rather  an  opening  for  the 
left  arm,  leaving  the  right,  with  the  shoulder  and  a 


Dart  of  the  breast  uncovered,  whence  it  is  called 
e^Mtpit,  a  represestation  of  which  is  given  on  p.  512. 
When  the  sleeves  of  the  Chiton  resched  down  to 
the  hands,  it  seems  to  have  been  properiy  called 
XctptSwrei  (G^.  vii  12,  see  woodcut,  p.  329), 
thoogh  this  word  seems  to  have  been  frequently 
used  as  equivalent  tn  4pfcfu(0X"^'*  (Hesyd^  «.  c 
*A;ifVidaxaAof.) 

A  x**^  ^ptfoordSior  was  one  which  was  not 
fastened  round  the  body  with  a  girdle  (Pollux,  vii 
48  ;  Phot.  Lem,  p.  346,  Pors.) :  a  x"^  eroXtBm' 
Wf  seems  to  have  had  a  kind  of  flounce  at  the 
bottom.  (PoUux  vii.  54  ;  Xenoph.  Cyrapi  vi  4. 
12.) 

Cto  the  subject  of  the  Greek  Chiton  in  general, 
see  Mailer,  Z^onoas,  iv.  2.  §  8, 4,  Arekaokgrn  der 
Kmui^  §  337,  839 ;  Becker,  CianUss,  voL  il 
p.  309,  &C. 

2.  Roman.  The  TVtami  of  the  Hoomns,  like 
the  Greek  Chiton,  was  a  wooUen  under  garment, 
over  which  the  Toga  was  worn.  It  vras  the  Imdm" 
wtmhnm  or  /ndates,  as  opposed  to  the  ^miotes,  the 
genenl  term  for  the  to^ph  pallium,  or  any  other 
enter  garment  [AaucTua.]  The  Hooans  are 
said  to  have  had  no  other  dothiwr  originally  but 
the  toga  i  and  when  the  Tunic  was  first  introduced, 
it  was  merely  a  short  garment  without  sleeves,  and 
was  called  CUoMmn.  (Gell.  vii  ]2;8erT.<Kf  Fiiy. 
Aem,  ix.  616.)  It  was  considered  a  mark  of  eifo- 
minacy  for  men  to  wear  Tunics  with  long  sleeves 
(manicatae)  and  reaching  to  the  foet  {talarm}, 
(Cic  Cat  ii  10.)  Julius  Caesar  was  accustomed 
to  wear  one  which  had  sleeves,  with  frinses  at  the 
wrist  (ad  mamu /imbriaiaf  Suet  JuL  45),  and  in 
the  kter  times  of  the  empire,  tunics  with  sleeves, 
and  reaching  to  the  feet,  became  common. 

The  Tunic  was  girdcMl  (emcto)  with  a  belt  or 
girdle  around  the  waist,  but  was  usually  worn 
loose,  without  bdng  girded,  when  a  person  vras  at 
home,  or  wished  to  be  at  his  ease.  (Hor.  SaL  ii 
1.  73 ;  Ovid,  Am.  i  9.  41.)  Hence  we  find  the 
terms  emctet,  prMcmdtiM,  and  tmeemetm^  applied, 
like  the  Greek  f tffwKor,  to  an  active  and  diligent 
person,  and  duemeiui  to  one  who  was  idle  or  disso- 
lute. (Hor.  &it  i  5.  6,  ii  6. 107,  Epod.  I  34.) 

The  form  of  the  Tunic,  as  worn  by  men,  is  re- 
presented in  many  woodcuts  in  this  work.  In 
works  of  art  it  usually  terminates  a  little  above  the 
knee  ;  it  has  short  sleeves,  covering  only  the  upper 
part  of  the  arm,  and  is  girded  at  the  waist  (see 
cuts,  pp.  90,  808) :  the  sleeves  sometimes,  though 
less  frequently,  extend  to  the  hands  (out,  p.  141). 

Both  sexes  usually  wore  two  tmiics,  an  outer 
and  an  under,  the  latter  of  which  was  worn  next 
the  skin,  and  oorre^mnds  to  our  shirt  and  che- 
mise. Vano  {a^  Norn,  xiv.  86)  says,  that  when 
tile  Romans  began  to  wear  two  tunics,  they  called 
them  Subtuula  and  /miiMttim,  the  former  of  which 
Bottiger  (SaUm^  voi  ii  p.  1 1 3)  supposes  to  be  the 
name  of  the  under  tunic  of  the  men,  and  the  latter 
of  that  of  the  women.  But  ic  would  appear  from 
another  passage  of  Varro  (L.  L.  t.  131,  ed.  Miiller) 
referred  to  by  Becker  {OaUtu^  voi  ii  p.  89),  as  ii 
Vano  had  meant  to  give  the  name  of  Sidmemla  to 
the  under  tunic,  and  that  of  Indusittm  or  Iniudum 
to  the  outer,  though  the  passage  is  not  without  dif- 
ficulties. It  appears,  however,  that  Svbuada  was 
chiefly  used  to  designate  the  under  tunic  of  men. 
(Suet  AMff.  82  ;  Hor.  Epigt,  i  1.  95.)  The  word 
inienda  was  of  Utter  origin,  and  seems  to  have  ap- 
plied equally  to  the  under  tunic  of  both  seze» 
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(ApDl.  Florid,  ii.  p.  33  ;  Me*>m.  liii.  p.  633,  ed. 
Oud.  1  VofUK.  Prai.  i.)  Thg  %<ranH  or  %>■ 
pmn  ia  uid  bj  Ftitna  (t.  c.)  to  hsTC  been  n  linni 
int.  ud  la  huTc  b«n  the  iwiic  u  the  Aiiwsi&i; 
bat  Vu»  (t.  131),  on  the  conlnuy,  ipeiki  of  il 
u  m.  kind  of  Diit^r  gEnnent,  nod  conlruta  it  witb 
Smbucmla^  vhich  he  derirei  from  nUmSf  vhile  jh^ 
pantt  he  derive!  from  npro.  Tbe  panaf^  of  Ldcud 
(ii.  364)  in  nbich  it  i(  tnentiaued  doei  not  enable 

meat,  bat  wonld  isiher  l««d  oi  to  nippOM  th 
wu  the  farmer.  PtrtoDi  (onetimei  wars  m 
tunic*.  I*  *  protection  »g«init  cold  :  Anguitaa 
'    ~  ']  the  winter,  beudEi  a  Snbuculi.     (I 


TUBRI9L 
Wban  K  tridmpb  wu  ealabnied,  tbe  cew|itf« 
on.  together  with  an  embroidered  toga   (Tt^ 

picta),  a  flowered  tniuc  {T^aica  paimi^),  alee 
calied  IWi'ia  Joek,  becaoH  il  wai  taken  Enm  Ibc 

of  Jupiter  Capitolino*.     (Lit.  z.  7  ;  Han. 

i]T.i.38.)[THiDiirn['i,pLll66,B.]Tniki 
of  thii  kind  were  imt  a  preeent*  to  finigB  kiap 


(Lit, 


Lll.) 


B3.) 


in  like  m 


a,  OelL  I.  \hX  an  enter  tunic 
and  the  palla.  The  outer  timie  of  the  Romai 
matron  wai  proper);  called  Stole  [Stola],  and  ii 
npmented  in  the  waodml  on  p.  1073  ;  but  ibi 
annexed  woodcut,  which  rc^r«Mnt>  a  HanMn  efn- 
preu  in  the  chamcter  of  Concwrdia,  or  Abundantia, 


.  of  ii 


(ViM 


II  i  BUttiger,  Sabma,  a.\ 
OTer  the  Tunic  or  Stola  the  Palla  it  threwn  in 
many  foldi,  bnt  the  ihape  of  tbe  foimer  i) 
diatiDCtl;  ihawn. 


TURI'BULUM  (aujuarti^tw), « 
Oreeki  and  Romani,  when  Uiejr  maiAecA,  caB- 
monl;  took  a  little  fhuikincenaeoutof  tbe  Acbru 
and  let  itftll  upon  the  flaming  dear.  [Aaju]  Hai 
nrtl3'  they  ued  a  eaiier,  bj  meam  of  vbich  ibrj 
buint  the  incenie  in  greater  profniiaa,  and  wiati 
WBf  in  fact  a  imall  moTeable  grate  or  FocDLca 
(Aelbui,  r.  H.  liL  fil.)  Tbe  annexed  woodca. 
taken  f^m  an  ancient  painting,  abowa  tbe  ps-- 
formaocs  of  botb  of  tbeee  acta  at  tbe  ^rae  I^ 
Winckelmann  (Moil  Im»d.  177)  aonnaH  it  to  n- 
pnaent  Liria,  ike  wife,  and  Oetaiia,  tbe  liatir  if 
Angntloa,  laaifidng  to  Han  in  gntitnde  fat  Ui 
lafe  relura  bvm  Spain.  (Hot.  Carm.  iii.  U.  i.) 
The  eenaer  here  repreaented  baa  two  bandka  ht 
tbe  pntpoa*  of  canring  it  &<om  plan  to  plaee,  aad 
it  Btand*  npon  fleet  eo  that  the  ajr  might  be  ad- 
milled  imdancatb,  and  paai  opwardi  tbroo^  tbt 
fluL 


Tbe  toniea  of  women  were  larger  and  longer 
than  thoas  of  man,  and  ajwayt  had  ilaeTei ;  bnt  in 
ancient  painting*  and  itatae*  we  aeldom  find  tbe 
re  than  tbe  upper  part  of  tbe 


Anei 


of  the  t 


Mmieo  Boriaiko,  toL  Tii.  tBT.  S.  Somalimea  the 
tnnica  were  adorned  with  golden  omametita  caUed 
fjrna.  (Fettua,!.  r. ;  Or.  AiipDf,Heayeh.8nid.  re) 

Poor  people,  who  could  not  afford  to  pnrchaae  a 
toga,  ware  the  tunic  alone,  whence  we  find  the 
common  people  called  TumratL  (Cic  ia  RmU.  iL 
34  ;  Hor.  Bpiil.  i.  7.  6S.)  Penoni  at  work  lud 
fiiida  the  toga  ;  thua,  in  the  woodcol  on  p.  BOB,  a 
nun  ia  repreaentad  ploogbtng  in  hie  tnnic  onlj.  A 
penon  who  won  onlj  bii  tnnic  wai  freqaently 
called  Nunus. 

Reapacting  the  ClaTua  I^tua  and  tbe  Cbinu 
Angnilua,  worn  on  tbe  tunica  of  the  Sanaton  and 
Eqtdwa  reapectiielj,  ica  Clatd*. 


the  cenaa  wai  daalined  Gir  ifae  woc^ip  tl 
tbe  godi,  it  wai  often  made  of  gold  or  aSrer  (^ 
ad  Heb.  ii.  4  ;  Thneyd.  tv  46)  and  atuiehed  wnb 
itonea  and  gema.  (Hood.  ir.  163  j  Cic  Far.  ii. 
ai— 34.)     We  find  a  ailier  center  in  tbe  lAdal 

ihenon  at  Atbeni :  ita  ban  ()iapaJ(r>iaTH)  wvk  of 
bronn.  (BSekb,Cb>p./aKrni.  to!.L  n.  198,  SSi, 
238.)  [J.  T.] 

TURHA.  [EEEuaT[;B,p.497,b.] 
TURRI8(wdy^t),>to«tr.  Tb«>atd*V<- 
-am  which  cornel  tbe  I^tinlnrni,  ngnified  ai- 
ording  to  DiDajvui  (i.  36}  an;  atna^  bniUinf 
Bumunded  by  aralla  \  and  it  wat  from  tbe  bd  of 
tbe  Palaigiani  in  llalf  dwtJling  in  aacb  phw 
that  tbe  tame  writer  mppatai  tbiem  to  ban  beea 
{•Ued  Tyraeoiana  or  Tfrriieniana,  tbat  i^  tbe  in- 
hnhitanU  of  lowni  or  caiUet.  TiifTB  !■  tbe  lU 
Latin  langnagc  aeenu  to  baTe  beoi  riQniialiiil  la 
(Potyb.  un.  4  ;  Oattling,  Onei.  dL  Rin. 
<t.  p.  17.)     Tha  nta  of  tawen  bj  tbe  GrKki 


are  beqoentlr  n 
forming  by  thai 
deftnce.  Thia  nae  of  toweia  w 
Africa.  (Died.  Sic  iiL  49,  Aia.  Aid.  pp.  34,  SS. 
with  W*iaclii«^  note*.}  We  ban  azanpla  ia 
owar  of  Hannibd  oa    t' 
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regia  of  Jugnrtha  (Sannit  Jug.  108),  the  tower  of 
a  priTate  citizen  without  the  walls  of  Carthage,  by 
the  help  of  which  Scipio  took  the  city  (Appian. 
Pun.  117)  ;  and,  in  Spain,  the  tower  in  which 
Cn.  Scipio  waa  burnt.  (Appian.  Hisp.  1 6.)  Such 
towen  were  common  in  Uie  frontier  provinces  of 
the  Roman  empire.   (Ammian.  Marcell.  xzriii.  2.) 

2.  They  were  erected  within  cities,  partly  to 
form  a  last  retreat  in  case  the  city  should  be  taken, 
and  partly  to  overawe  the  inhabitants.  In  almost 
all  Greek  cities,  which  were  usually  built  upon  a 
hill,  rock,  or  some  natural  elevation,  there  was  a 
kind  of  tower,  a  castle,  or  a  citadel,  built  upon  the 
highest  part  of  the  rock  or  hill,  to  which  the  name 
of  Aert^poUa  was  given,  as  at  Athens,  Corinth, 
Aigos,  Messene,  and  many  other  places.  The 
Capitolium  at  Rome  answered  the  same  purpose 
as  the  Acropolis  in  the  Greek  cities ;  and  of  the 
same  kind  were  the  tower  of  Agathocles  at  Utica 
(Appian.  Fun,  14),  and  that  of  Antonia  at  Jeru- 
salem. (Joseph.  Bdl,  JwL  r.  5.  §  8,  Act.  AposloL 
xxi.  31.) 

3.  The  fortifications  both  of  cities  and  camps 
were  strengthened  by  towers,  which  were  placed 
at  intervals  on  the  mums  of  the  former  [Murus] 
and  the  vallum  of  the  latter ;  and  a  similar  use 
was  made  of  them  in  the  lines  (eircumvalkUio) 
drawn  roimd  a  besieged  town.  [Vallum.]  They 
were  generally  used  at  the  gates  of  towns  and  of 
stative  camps.  [Porta.]  The  use  of  temporary 
towers  on  walls  to  repel  an  attack  will  be  noticed 
below. 

II.  Moveable  Towen.  These  were  among  the 
most  important  engines  used  in  storming  a  fortified 
place.  They  were  of  two  kinds.  Some  were 
made  so  that  they  could  be  taken  to  pieces  and 
carried  to  the  scene  of  operations:  these  were 
called  folding  towers  {uhpyot  urimot  or  Hrvyiiivoiy 
turret  plieaHle$^  or  portable  towers,  ^opiirol  uvpyot). 
The  other  sort  were  constructed  oi»  wheels,  so  as 
to  be  driven  up  to  the  walls ;  and  hence  they  were 
called  turret  amhtUatoriae  or  tubroMae.  But  the 
turree  plieaHlet  were  generally  made  with  wheels, 
so  that  they  were  also  omMatoriae. 

The  first  invention  or  improvement  of  such 
towers  is  ascribed  by  Athenaeus  the  mechanician 
(quoted  by  Lipoius,  Oper.  vol.  iii.  p.  297)  to  the 
Greeks  of  Sicily  in  the  time  of  Dionysius  I.  (&  c. 
405.)  Diodorus  (zi v.  51)  mentions  towers  on  wheels 
as  used  by  Dionysius  at  the  siege  of  Motya.  He 
had  before  (xiii.  54)  mentioned  towers  as  used  at 
the  siege  of  Selinus  (b.  c.  409),  but  he  does  not 
say  that  they  were  on  wheels.  According  to  others, 
they  were  invented  by  the  engineers  in  the  service 
of  Philip  and  Alexander,  the  most  famous  of  whom 
were  Polyidus,  a  Thessalian,  who  assisted  Philip  at 
the  siege  of  Byamtium,  and  his  pupils  Chaereas 
and  Diades.  (Vitrav.z.  19.  sl  13.)  Heron  (c.  13) 
ascribes  their  mvention  to  Diades  and  Chaereas, 
Vitmvius  (L  c.)  to  Diades  alone,  and  Athenaeus 
(1  c.)  says  that  they  were  improved  in  the  time  of 
Philip  at  the  si^e  of  Byzantium.  Vitruvius  states 
that  the  towers  of  Diades  were  carried  about  by 
the  army  in  separate  pieces.  Respecting  the 
towers  used  by  Demetrius  Polioroetes  at  the  siege 
of  Rhodes,  see  Hrlbpolis. 

Appian  mentions  the  turree  pKaUUet  (BelL  Civ. 
V.  36,  87)*  and  states  that  at  the  sie^  of  Rhodes 
Oissius  took  such  towers  with  him  m  his  ships, 
and  had  them  set  up  on  the  spot.    (Id.  iv.  72.) 

the  frequent  allusions  in  indent  writen 
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to  the  moveable  towen  {turree  mobilet^  Liv.  zzl 
11),  we  have  particular  descriptions  of  them  by 
Vitruvius  (x.  19.  s.  13X  and  Vegetius  (iv.  17). 

They  were  geneially  made  of  beams  and  planks, 
and  covered,  at  least  on  the  three  sides  which  were 
exposed  to  the  besieged,  with  iron,  not  only  for 
protection,  but  also,  according  to  Josephus,  to  in- 
crease  their  weight  and  thus  make  them  steadier. 
They  were  also  covered  with  raw  hides  and  quilts, 
moistened,  and  sometimes  with  alum,  to  protect 
them  from  fire.  The  use  of  alum  for  this  purpose 
appears  to  have  originated  with  Sulla  at  the  siege 
of  Athens.  (Anim.  Marc  xx.  and  Claud,  (^uadrig. 
op.  Lipt.  p.  300.)  Their  height  was  such  as  to 
overtop  the  walls,  towers,  and  all  other  fbrtifica- 
tbns  of  the  besieged  place.  (Liv.  xxi.  11.)  Vitru- 
vius (/.  c),  following  Diades,  mentions  two  sizes 
of  towers.  The  smsSlest  ought  not,  he  says,  to  be 
less  than  60  cubits  high,  17  wide,  and  one-fifth 
smaller  at  the  top  ;  and  the  greater  120  cubits  high 
and  23^  wide.  Heron  (e.  13),  who  also  follows 
Diades,  agrees  with  Vitmvius  so  ftr,  hot  adds  aa 
intermediate  size,  half-way  between  the  two,  90 
cubits  high.  Vegethis  mentions  towers  of  30,  40, 
and  50  feet  square.  They  were  divided  into  sto- 
ries (tdbmlata  or  teeta\  and  hence  they  are  called 
turree  eouiabulatae.  (Liv.  xxi.  84.).  Towers  of 
the  three  sizes  just  mentioned  consisted  respec- 
tively of  10,  15,  and  20  stories.  The  stories  de- 
creased in  height  from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 
Diades  and  Chaereas,  according  to  Heron,  made 
the  lowest  st«Hry  7  cubits  and  12  digits,  those  about 
the  middle  5  cubits,  and  the  upper  4  cubits  and 
one-third  of  a  cubit 

The  sides  of  the  towers  were  pierced  with  win- 
dows, of  which  there  were  several  to  each  story. 

These  rules  were  not  strictly  adhered  to  in  prac- 
tice. Towers  were  made  of  6  stories,  and  even 
fewer.  (Diod.  xiv.  51.)  Those  of  10  stories  were 
very  common  (Hirt  BeU.  GalL  viii.  41 ;  SiL  ItaL 
xiv.  300),  but  towers  of  20  stories  are  hardly,  if 
ever,  mentioned.  Plutarch  (LuemU.  10)  speaks  of 
one  of  100  cubits  high  used  by  Mithridates  at  the 
siege  of  Cyzicus. 

The  use  of  the  stories  was  to  receive  the  engines 
of  war  [Torminta],  and  slingers  and  archers 
were  stationed  in  them  and  on  the  tops  of  the 
towers.  (Liv.  xxi.  11.)  In  the  lowest  story 
was  a  battering-ram  [Aribs]  ;  and  in  the  middle 
one  or  more  bridges  {poiUet)  made  of  beams  and 
planks,  and  protected  at  the  sides  by  hurdles. 
Scaling-ladders  (seo/os)  were  also  carried  in  the 
towers,  and  when  the  missiles  had  cleared  the 
walls,  these  bridges  and  ladders  enabled  the  be- 
siegers to  rash  upon  them. 

The  towers  were  placed  upon  wheels  (generally 
6  or  8),  that  they  might  be  brought  up  to  the 
walls.  These  wheels  woe  placed  for  secnri^  in- 
side of  the  tower. 

The  tower  was  built  so  fer  from  the  besieged 
place  as  to  be  out  of  the  enemy ^s  reach,  and  then 
pushed  up  to  the  walls  by  men  stationed  inside  of 
and  behind  it  (Caesar,  B.  O.  ii.  30,  31  ;  Q.  Curt 
viiL  10.)  The  attempt  to  draw  them  forward  by 
beasts  of  burthen  was  sometimes  made,  but  was 
easily  defeated  by  shooting  the  beasts.  (Procop. 
BeU.  Goth,  i.  ap.  Lips.  p.  298.)  They  were  gene- 
rally  brought  up  upon  the  AooiR  (Hirtius,  L  e.\ 
and  it  not  unfreqnently  happened  that  a  tower  stuck 
fost  or  fsll  over  oo  account  of  the  softness  of  the 
a^ger.    (Liv.  xxzii.  17;  Q.  Curt  iv.  6.  §  9.)  They 
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were  placed  on  the  agger  before  it  waa  coi^pleted, 
to  protect  the  Boldiers  in  working  at  it  (Sail. 
Jugmik.  76 ;  Caeaar,  B,  Q.  vil  22.)  When  the 
tower  waa  brooght  up  to  the  walli  without  an 
ugger^  the  ground  waa  levelled  before  it  by  means 
of  the  MU8CULU& 

These  towers  were  accounted  most  formidable 
engines  of  attack.  They  were  opposed  in  the  fol- 
lowing ways. 

1.  They  were  set  on  fire,  either  by  sallies  of  the 
besieged,  or  by  missiles  carrying  burning  matter, 
or  by  letting  men  down  from  the  walls  by  ropes, 
close  to  the  towen,  while  the  besiegers  slept 
(Veget  iv.  18  ;  Sil.  Ital.  xIt.  305.) 

2.  By  undermining  the  ground  over  which  the 
tower  had  to  pass,  so  as  to  overset  it  (Veget  iv. 
20.) 

3.  By  pushing  it  off  by  main  force  by  iron-shod 
beams,  atssret  or  trabn,    (V^t.  /. «.) 

4.  By  breaking  or  overturning  it  with  stones 
thrown  from  catapults,  when  it  was  at  a  distance, 
or,  when  it  came  dose  to  the  wall,  by  striking  it 
with  an  iron-shod  beam  hung  from  a  mast  on  the 
wall,  and  thus  resembling  an  Arie& 

5.  By  increasing  the  height  of  the  wall ;  first 
with  masonry,  and  afterv^uds  with  beams  and 
planks,  and.  also  by  the  erection  of  temporary 
wooden  towers  on  the  walls.  (Caesar,  B.  Q.  vii 
22  ;  Veget  iv.  19.)  This  mode  of  defence  was 
answered  by  the  besiegers  in  two  ways.  Either 
the  agger  on  which  the  tower  stood  was  raised,  as 
by  Caesar  at  the  siege  of  Avaricum  (B,  O,  L  c),  or 
a  smaller  tower  was  constructed  within  the  upper 
part  of  the  tower,  and  when  completed  was  rused 
by  screws  and  ropes.  (Veget  /.  &)  On  these 
towers  in  geneml  see  Lipsius,  FoUoreei.  in  Oper, 
vol.  ill  pp.  296—356. 

III.  Caesar  {B.  C.  iL  8—9)  describes  a  peculiar 
sort  of  tower,  which  was  invented  at  the  siege  of 
Massilia,  and  called  imrit  laUrioia,  or  laterailiuH, 
It  partook  somewhat  of  the  character  both  of  a 
fixed  and  of  a  bMieging  tower.  It  was  built  oi 
masonry  near  the  walls  of  the  town  to  afford  the 
besiegers  a  retreat  from  the  sudden  sallies  of  the 
enemy ;  the  builders  were  protected  by  a  moveable 
cover ;  and  the  tower  was  pierced  with  windows 
for  shooting  out  missiles. 

IV.  Towers  in  every  respect  similar  to  theterrvs 
ambuiaionae  (excepting  of  course  the  wheels)  were 
oonstructeiiU  on  ships,  for  the  attack  of  fortified 
plaost  by  sea.  (Oms.  BelL  Cw,  iii.  40,  where, 
respecting  the  term  ad  libram^  see  the  commenta- 
tors ;  Liv.  xxiv.  34;  Appian.  Mtih.  73,  BelL  dv. 
V.  106;  Amm.  Marc  zxl  12.) 

V.  Small  towers  carsying  a  fow  armed  men 
were  placed  on  the  backs  of  elephants  used  in  battle. 
(Liv.  xxxvii  40.) 

VL  The  words  vCpyos  and  turrii  an  implied  to 
an  army  drawn  up  in  a  deep  oblong  oolomn.  (CHIL 
X.  9  ;  Cato,  deBs  MiliL  ap.  FatL  s.  v.Serraproe- 
liari^  p.  344,  ed.  HiUler ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  IL 
xii.  43.)  [P.S.] 

TUTE'LA.    [TuTOB.] 

/rUTE'LAE  ACTIO.     [Tutob.] 

T  UTOR.  The  difierence  between  a  Tutor  and 
Tutela,  and  Curator  and  Curatio  or  Cura,  is  ex- 
plained in  the  article  Curator.  In  the  Roman 
system  there  might  be  parsons  who  were  under  no 
potestas,  and  had  property  of  their  own,  but  by 
reason  of  their  age  or  sex  required  protection  for 
their  own  interest,  and  for  the  interest  of  those  who 
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might  be  their  heredes.    This  pnteeckn 
1^  the  tutela  to  Impuberes  and  women. 

A  Tutor  derived  his  name  a  ^  tnendo  **  from  pm- 
tecting  another  (fnost  T\tUor),  His  power  and  of- 
fice were  **  Tutela,**  which  is  thus  defined  by  Servias 
Sulpicius  (Dig.  26.  tit  1.  s.  1) :  **  Tutela  est  t« 
ac  potestas  in  capite  libera  ad  tuendnm  com  qui 
propter  aetatem  suam  (sua)  sponte  se  defrndcie 
nequit  jure  dvili  data  ac  pennissa.**  After  the 
word  **  suam  **  it  has  been  suggested  l^  Rodstff 
that  something  like  what  follows  has  been  omitted 
by  the  copyists :  **  eamve  qoae  propter  sexom,**  a 
conjecture  which  seems  very  probiable.  Tntda  ex- 
presses both  the  status  of  the  Tutorand  that  of  the 
person  who  was  In  Tutela.  The  tutela  of  Ioh 
pnberes  was  a  kind  of  Potestas,  according  to  the 
old  law :  that  of  Mulieres  was  merely  a  Joa. 

As  to  the  Hassifimtion  of  the  difierent  kiadi 
(^smto)  of  TuteU^  the  jurists  diffsred.  Some 
made  five  genera,  as  Quintns  Mucins;  othai  thn^ 
as  Servius  Sulpicius ;  and  others  iwo^  as  Labeou 
The  most  convenient  division  is  into  two  gcncc^ 
the  tutela  of  In pubrrrs  (jmpiUi,  fM^ptOstf),  and 
the  tuteU  of  Women.  The  pupillus  or  the  miiDa 
is  the  male  or  the  female  who  is  under  Tntiw. 

Every  pater&milias  had  power  to  appoint  hj 
testament  a  Tutor  for  his  children  who  were  in  his 
power :  if  they  were  males,  only  in  caae  they  were 
Impuberes ;  if  they  were  females,  also  in  case  they 
were  marriageable  (mifttbs),  that  is  above  tvdve 
years  of  age.  Therefore  if  a  tntw  was  appoiatod 
for  a  male,  he  was  released  from  the  Tntda  ea  at- 
taming  puberty  (fourteen  years  of  age),  but  the 
female  still  oontmued  in  tutela,  unlem  ahe  was  re- 
leased from  it  by  the  Jus  Liberorum  under  the 
Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppaea.  A  man  eonld  only 
appoint  a  Tutor  for  his  grandchildren,  in  case  they 
would  not  upon  his  death  come  into  the  power  of 
their  fother.  A  fother  could  appoint  a  tntor  fcr 
Postumi,  provided  they  would  nave  been  in  his 
power,  if  they  had  been  bom  in  his  life-time.  A 
maa  could  appoint  a  tutor  for  his  wife  in  maaa, 
and  for  his  daughter-in-law  (auras)  who  was  ia 
the  manus  of  hb  son.  The  usual  fooa  of^poiBi- 
mg  a  Tutor  was  this:  ^  Ludnm  Titnun  Libera 
meis  tutorem  do."  A  man  could  also  give  his  wife 
in  manu  the  power  of  choosing  a  tutor  (MSrit 
optio)  I  and  the  optio  might  he  either  p^oa  or 
angusta.  She  who  had  the  plena  optiii  night 
choose  (and  oonsequentlv  change)  her  tntsr  any 
number  of  times :  she  who  had  the  angsista  optis 
was  limited  in  her  choice  to  the  number  of  tautt 
which  the  testator  had  fixed.     [Tbstambktum.] 

The  power  to  appoint  a  tutor  by  will  was  either 
given  or  confirmed  by  the  Twelve  Tables.  T^ 
earliest  instance  recorded  of  a  testamentary  Tutor 
is  that  of  Tarquinins  Prisons  being  appointed  by 
the  will  of  Ancos  (Liv.  L  34),  which  may  be  taken 
to  prove  this  much  at  least,  Uiat  the  power  of  ap- 
pointipg  a  tutor  by  will  was  considered  by  the 
Romans  as  one  of  their  oldest  l^gal  inatitiitaMia. 
The  nearest  kmsmen  wen  usually  i^pfAfntH  Ta- 
tores,  and  if  a  testator  passed  over  auieh,  it  was  a 
reflection  on  their  character  (Cic.  pro  /*.  Saaitia^  S'2\ 
that  is,  we  must  suppose,  if  the  testator  himself 
was  a  man  in  good  repute.  Peiaona  named  aad 
appointed  Tntores  by  a  will  were  Tutoras  Dativi : 
those  who  were  chosen  under  the  power  given  by 
a  will  were  Tuttxes  Optivi    (Oaiua,  i  154.) 

If  the  testator  appointed  no  tntar  by  his  wil^ 
the  tntela  waa  given  by  the  Twelve  Tablee  ta  the 
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OMUvst  Agnati,  and  tacli  Tutores  were  called  Legi- 
timi.  The  nearest  Agnati  were  also  the  heredes  in 
case  of  the  immediate  heredes  of  the  Testator  dying 
intestate  and  without  issue,  and  the  tutela  was 
therefore  a  right  which  they  claimed  as  well  as  a 
duty  imposed  on  than.  Persius  (ii.  12)  alludes  to 
the  claim  of  the  Tutor  as  heres  to  his  pupillus.  A 
son  who  was  pubes,  was  the  legitimus  tutor  of  a 
sou  who  was  impubes  ;  and  if  there  was  no  son  who 
was  pubes,  the  son  who  was  impubes  had  his  fiither^ 
brother  (patntut)  for  his  tutor.  The  same  rule  ap- 
plied to  females  also,  till  it  was  altered  by  a  Lex 
Claudia.  If  there  were  several  agnati  in  the  same 
degree,  they  were  all  tutores.  If  there  were  no 
Agnati,  the  tutela  belonged  to  the  Gentiles,  so  lonff 
aa  the  Jus  QentiliciUm  was  in  force.  (Gains,  iii. 
17,  and  i.  164.)  The  tutela  in  which  a  freedman 
was  with  respect  to  his  Patronus  was  also  LegitLma; 
not  that  it  was  expressly  given  by  the  words  (Us) 
of  the  Twelve  Tables,  but  it  flowed  from  the  lex 
as  a  consequence  (per  eonaegneniiam^  Ulp.  Frag, 
tit  11);  for  as  the  hereditates  of  intest^e  liberti 
and  libertae  bdonged  to  the  patnmus,  it  was  aa- 
aomed  that  the  tutela  belonged  to  him  also,  since 
the  Twelve  Tables  allowed  the  same  persons  to  be 
tutors  in  the  case  of  an  ingenuus,  to  whom  they 
gave  the  hereditas  in  case  there  was  no  suns  heres. 
(Gains,  i.  165.) 

If  a  free  person  had  been  mancipated  to  another 
either  by  w  parent  or  ooemptionator,  and  such 
other  person  manumitted  the  free  person,  he  be- 
came his  tutor  fidndarius  by  analogy  to  the  case  of 
freedman  and  patron.  (Compare  Gains,  L  166  with 
lJlp,Frag,  tit  II.  s.  5.)  [£mancipatio;Fiducia.] 

If  an  impubes  had  neither  a  tutor  Dativus  nor 
Legitimus,  he  had  one  given  to  him,  in  Rome,  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Lex  Atilia  by  the  Praetor 
Urbanus  and  the  major  part  of  the  Tribuni  Plebis; 
in  the  provinces  in  such  cases  a  tutor  was  appointed 
by  the  Praesides  under  the  provisions  of  the  Lex 
Julia  et  Titia.  [Lbx  Julia  ar  Titia.]  If  a 
tutor  was  appointed  by  testament  either  sub  condi* 
Clone  or  ex  die  oerto,  a  tutor  might  be  given  under 
these  Leges  so  long  as  the  condition  haul  not  taken 
effect  or  the  day  had  not  arrived :  and  even  when 
a  tutor  had  been  appointed  absolutely  (fmre\  a 
tutor  might  be  given  under  these  L^es  so  long  as 
there  was  no  heres  ;  but  the  power  of  such  tutor 
ceased  as  soon  as  there  was  a  tutor  under  the  tes- 
tament, that  is,  as  soon  as  there  was  a  heres  to 
take  the  hereditas.  If  a  tutor  was  captured  by 
the  enemy,  a  tutor  was  also  given  under  these 
Leges,  but  such  tutor  ceased  to  be  tutor,  as  soon  as 
the  original  tutor  returned  from  captiriQr,  for  he 
recovered  his  tutela  Jure  Postliminit 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Atipa  tutors  were 
given  by  the  praetor  in  other  cases,  as  for  instance, 
when  tile  legis  aetiones  were  in  use,  the  Praetor 
appointed  a  tutor  if  there  was  any  action  between 
a  tutor  and  a  woman  or  ward,  for  the  tutor  could 
not  give  the  necessary  authority  (auotoritat)  to 
the  acts  of  those  whose  tatat  he  was,  in  a  matter 
in  which  his  own  interest  was  concerned.  Other 
cases  in  which  a  tutor  was  given  are  mentioned  by 
Ulpian, /Vt^.  tit  11. 

Ulpian*s  divisim  of  Tutores  is  into  L^timi, 
Senatasconsultis  oonstituti,  Moribus  introductl 
His  legitimi  tutores  comprehend  all  those  who  be- 
come tutores  by  virtue  of  any  Lex,  and  specially 
by  the  Twelve  Tables :  acoudingly  it  comprises 
talofes  in  the  case  of  intestacy,  tutores  appointed 
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by  testament,  for  they  were  confirmed  bj  the 
Twelve  Tables,  and  tutores  appointed  under  any 
other  Lex  as  the  Atilia.  Various  Senatusconsulta 
declared  in  what  cases  a  tutor  might  be  appointed ; 
thus  the  Lex  Julia  de  maritandis  ordinibus  (Papia 
et  Poppaea)  enacted  that  the  Praetor  should  ap- 
point a  tutor  for  a  woman  or  a  virgin,  who  was  re- 
quired to  marry  by  this  law,  **  ad  dotem  HRndum^ 
dicendam,  promittendamve,*^  if  her  Legitimus  tutor 
was  himself  a  Pupillus :  a  Senatusconsultum  ex- 
tended the  provision  to  the  provinces,  and  enacted 
that  in  such  case  the  praesides  should  appoint  a 
tutor ;  and  also  that  if  a  tutor  was  mutus  or  foripsus 
another  should  be  appointed  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Lex.    The  case  above  mentioned  of  a  tutor  being 

given  in  the  case  of  an  action  between  a  tutor  and 
is  ward,  is  a  case  of  a  tutor  Moribus  datus.  In 
the  Impoial  period  from  the  time  of  Claudius  tu- 
tores extra  ordinem  were  appointed  by  the  consuls 
also. 

Only  those  could  be  Tutores  who  ware  sui  juris. 
A  person  could  not  be  named  Tutor  in  a  Testa- 
ment, unless  he  had  the  Testamentifiurtio  with  the 
Testator,  a  rule  which  excluded  such  persons  aa 
PeregrinL  The  Latini  Juniani  were  excluded  by 
the  Lex  Junia.  (Gaius,  L  23.)  Women  could 
not  be  Tutores.  Many  persons  who  were  com* 
potent  to  be  Tutores,  might  excuse  themselves 
from  taking  the  office :  these  grounds  of  excuse 
(escasatfoaes)  were,  among  others,  age,  absence, 
the  being  already  Tutor  in  other  cases,  the  holding 
of  particular  offices  and  other  grounds  which  are 
entunerated  in  the  Fragmenta  Yaticana  (125— 
247).  In  the  system  of  Justinian  the  tutela  is 
viewed  as  a  Publicum  munus. 

The  power  of  the  Tutor  was  with  respect  to  the 
property  and  pecuniary  interesia,  not  the  person  of 
the  Pupillus,  and  the  passage  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
which  gives  or  confirms  to  a  testator  the  power  of  dis- 
posing of  his  property,  uses  the  phrase,  Uti  legassit 
super  pecunia  tutelave  suae  rei,  that  is  the  Tutela 
of  the  property.  It  was  not  absolutely  essential 
to  the  notion  of  Tutela  that  the  Tutor  should  have 
the  administradon  of  property ;  and  he  had  it  not 
in  the  case  of  Mulieres.  It  might  happen  that  the 
Tutores  from  their  nearness  of  blood  and  other 
causes  might  have  the  guardianship  of  the  Im- 
pubes ;  but  then  the  protection  of  the  property  of 
the  Impubes  was  the  special  office  of  the  Tutor, 
and  the  care  of  the  infant  belonged  to  the  mother, 
if  she  surrived  (fiustodia  nuUrum^  Hor.  JE^.  L  I. 
22).  In  a  case  mentioned  by  Livy  (iv.  9),  when 
the  mother  and  the  Tutores  could  not  agree  about 
the  marriage  of  the  mother^  daughter,  the  ma- 
gistratns  decided  in  fovour  of  the  mother^s  power 
(sscmwImii  paretUis  aHntrnan),  As  to  the  later 
Uw,  see  Dig.  27.  tit  2.  s.  I.  §  6. 

A  pupillus  could  do  no  act  by  wliich  he  dimi- 
nished his  property,  but  any  act  to  which  he  waa 
a  party  was  valid,  so  fiu  as  concerned  the  pupillus, 
if  it  was  for  his  advantage.  Consequently  a 
pupillus  could  contract  obligationes,  which  were  for 
his  advantage,  without  his  Tutor.  (Gaius,  iiL  107.) 
The  Tutor*s  office  was  ^  negotia  gerere  et  auctori- 
tatem  interponere.**  Thus  the  natural  act  of  the 
pupillus  beoune  by  auctoritatis  interpositio  of  the 
Tutor,  a  l^^al  act ;  and  thus  the  pupillus  and  his 
Tutor  formed  one  ccnnplete  person,  as  to  legal  ca- 
pacity to  act  No  particular  form  was  required 
for  the  expression  of  the  tutors  auctoritas,  and  his 
presence,  when  the  act  was  done  by  the  pupilloa. 
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was  enough,  if  he  made  no  opposition  to  it  (Ulp. 
Frag,  tit  11.  s.  25.)  The  N^otiorum  Gestio  in 
which  the  Tutor  acted  alone  took  place  when  the 
Pnpillas  waa  an  In&ns,  or  absent,  or  Furiosus : 
it  was  his  duty  to  preserve  and  improve  the 
property  and  to  do  all  necessary  acts  for  that  pur- 
nose.  When  the  Pupillas  was  no  longer  Inftms, 
he  could  do  various  acts  with  the  Auctoritas  of  his 
Tutor :  the  auctoritas  was  the  consent  of  the  Tutor 
to  the  act  of  the  PupUlus,  which  was  necessary  in 
order  to  render  it  a  legal  act  Thus  it  was  a  rule 
of  law  that  neither  a  woman  nor  a  pupillus  could 
alienate  a  Res  mancipi  without  the  auctoritas  of  a 
Tutor :  a  woman  could  alienate  a  Res  nee  mancipi 
without  such  consent,  but  a  pupillus  could  not 
(Gains,  iL  80.)  The  incapacity  of  the  pupillus  is 
best  shown  by  the  following  instance :  if  his  debtor 
paid  a  debt  to  the  pupillus,  the  money  became  the 
property  of  the  pupillus,  but  the  debtor  was  not 
released,  because  a  pupillus  could  not  release  any 
duty  that  was  due  to  himself  without  the  auctoritas 
of  his  Tutor,  for  he  could  alienate  nothing  without 
such  auctoritas,  and  to  release  his  debtor  was  equi- 
valent to  parting  with  a  right  Still  if  the  m<mey 
really  became  a  part  of  the  property  of  the  pupillus, 
or,  as  it  was  expressed  according  to  the  phraseology 
of  the  Roman  Law,  «t  ex  eapeeuma  loemfleUorfatiuB 
»t^  and  he  aftervmrds  sued  for  it,  the  debtor  might 
answer  his  demand  by  an  Exceptio  doli  malL 
(Gains,  iL  84;  Cic.  Top.  1 1.)  The  subject  of  the 
incapaci^  of  Impuberes  and  the  consequent  ne- 
cessity of  the  auctoritas  of  a  Tutor  is  further  ex- 
plained in  the  articles  Impdbbs  and  Inpan& 

The  tntela  was  terminated  by  the  death  or 
capitis  deminutio  maxuna  and  media  of  the  Tutor. 
The  case  of  a  Tutor  being  taken  prisoner  by  the 
enemy  has  been  stated.  (Gains,  t  187.)  A  legi- 
timus  Tutor  became  disqualified  to  be  Tutor  legiti- 
mus  if  he  sustained  a  capitis  deminutio  minima, 
which  was  the  case  if  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
adopted  (Gaiu8,i.  195  ;  Ulp.  Frag,  tit  11.  s.  13); 
but  this  was  not  the  case  with  a  testamentary 
Tutor.  The  tutela  ceased  by  the  death  of  the 
pupillus  or  pupilla,  or  by  a  capitis  deminutio,  as  for 
instance  the  papilla  coming  in  manum  viri.  It 
also  ceased  when  the  pupillus  or  pupilla  attained 
the  age  of  Puberty,  which  in  the  male  sex  was 
fourteen  and  in  the  female  was  twelve.  [Impubki.] 
The  tutela  ceased  by  the  abdicatio  of  the  testa- 
mentary Tutor,  that  is,  when  he  declared  *'  nolle 
sc  tutorem  esse.^  The  Tutor  l^timus  could  only 
get  rid  of  the  Tutela,  in  such  cases  as  he  could  get 
rid  of  it,  by  In  jure  cessio,  a  privilege  which  the 
Testamentary  tutor  had  not  The  person  to  whom 
the  tutela  was  thus  transferred  was  called  Cessicins 
Tutor.  If  the  Cessicius  Tutor  died,  or  sustained  a 
Capitis  deminutio,  or  transferred  the  tutela  to 
another  by  the  In  jure  cessio,  the  tutela  reverted 
to  the  legitimus  tutor.  If  the  legitimus  tutor  died, 
or  sustained  a  capitis  deminutio,  the  cessicia  be- 
came extinguished.  Ulpian  adds  {Pr<Mg.  tit  xL 
s.  8) :  **  as  to  what  concerns  adgnati,  there  is  now 
no  cessicia  tutela,  for  it  was  only  permitted  to 
transfer  by  the  In  jure  cessio  the  tutdk  of  females, 
and  the  legitima  tutela  of  females  was  done  away 
with  by  a  Lex  Claudia,  except  the  tntela  patro- 
norum.**  The  power  of  the  legitimus  tutor  to 
transfer  the  tutela,  is  explained  when  we  consider 
what  was  his  relation  to  the  female.    [Tbsta- 

MIFfTtTM.]  « 

The  tutela  of  a  tutor  was  terminated,  when  he 
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was  removed  fimn  the  tntda  as  svipeetat,  or 
his  excusatio  was  allowed  to  be  jnsta  ;  but  in  \mA 
of  these  cases,  a  new  tutor  would  be 
(Gains,  i.  182.) 

The  tutor,  as  alr«^y  observed,  might  be  it> 
moved  from  his  office,  if  he  was  misoonducti^g 
himself:  this  was  effected  by  the  Accusatio  sh- 
pecti,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Twelve  Tahfe& 
(Gains,  i.  1 82  ;  Dirksen,  UAenitii^  Si 
7b/eAi,  599--604.) 

The  Twelve  Tables  also  gave  the  popillv 
action  against  the  Tutor  in  respect  of  any 
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management  of  his  property,  and  if  he 


out  hu  ease,  he  was  entitled  to  double  the 
of  the  injury  done  to  his  property.  This 
to  be  the  action  which  in  the  Digest  is  called 
Rationibus  distiahendis,  for  the  settlement  of  all 
accounts  between  the  Tutor  and  his  PspiDna 
There  was  also  the  Judicium  tutelae^  which  cob- 
prehended  the  Actio  tntelae  direeta  and  Contnana, 
and  like  the  Actio  distrahendis  ratmiibaa  eoaU 
only  be  brought  when  the  Tutela  was  ended.  The 
Actio  tntelae  direeta  was  for  a  general  aeeoont  «f 
the  property  managed  by  the  Tutor,  and  for  its 
delivery  to  the  pupillus  now  become  Pubes.  The 
tutor  was  answerable  not  only  for  loss  thnogh 
dohis  mains,  but  for  loss  occasioned  by  want  of 
proper  care.  This  was  an  action  Bonae  fidei  and 
consequently  In  inoertum  (Qaius,  iv.  62).  If  the 
tutor  was  condemned  in  such  a  jndiduin,  the 
sequence  was  In&mia.  [Inpaiha.]  The 
was  intitled  to  all  proper  allowanees  m  reaftect  ef 
what  he  had  expended  or  dtme  during  his  minngT 
ment  of  the  property  of  the  pupillnB.  The  Tator 
had  the  Actio  tutelaeoontraria  against  the  pupflhs 
for  all  his  proper  costs  and  expenses  ;  anid  he 
might  have  also  a  Calumniae  jndjeinm,  in  case  he 
could  show  that  the  papillns  luid  brought  an  adioB 
against  him  from  malidons  motives. 

In  order  to  secure  the  {ooper  management  of  the 
property  of  a  pupillus  or  of  a  person  who  was  la 
cuiatione,  the  Praetor  required  the  Tntor  or  Cua- 
tor  to  give  security  ;  but  no  security  was  reqaind 
from  Testamentary  Tutores,  because  they  had  heea 
selected  by  the  testator ;  nor,  generally,  from  Ca- 
ratores  appointed  by  a  Consul,  Praetor  or 
for  they  were  appointed  as  being  fit 
(GaiuB,  i.  199.) 

The  Tntela  of  women  who  are  pahcna,  leqaiies 
a  separate  cansideration.  If  they  were  not  ia 
Potestas  or  In  Mann,  yet  they  were  under  a 
TuteU. 

It  was  an  old  rule  of  Roman  Law  that  a  weiaaa 
could  do  nothing  **•  sine  anctore,^  that  in  vithoat  a 
tutor  to  give  to  her  acts  a  complete  Ic^ 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  2,  the  speech  of  Gate  for  the 
Oppia.)  The  reasons  for  this  rule  are  grren  hy 
Cicen>  (/>ro  Murma,  c  12),  by  Ulpian  (/Vml  tit 
11.  a  1)  and  by  Gaiua  (i.  190)  ;  but  Gana  cao- 
aiders  the  usual  reasons  as  to  the  rvle  hefag  fmnded 
on  the  inferiority  of  the  sex,  as  nnsatiafoctory;  for 
women  who  are  puberes  (perfhdaa  aaiatiM)  naumgt 
their  own  afiairs,  and  in  some  caaea  a  tator  mart 
interpose  his  auctoritas  (dicu  ooasB),  and  fiiequaBtly 
he  is  compelled  to  give  his  auctoritas  by  the  PkaetoL 
(Gains,  L  190.)  Ulpian  also  observes  (/^ro^.  ttt 
1 1.  a  25)  :  "  in  the  case  of  pupilli  and  pofaUae. 
tutores  both  manage  their  anin  and  give  thev 
auctoritas  (<^  tugotia  genml  et  aadorHntam  nftr- 
pomunt);  but  the  tutores  of  women  (malierea,  that 
is  women  who  are  puberes)  only  give  their 
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ritaa.*^  There  were  other  caaea  also  in  which  the 
capacity  of  a  Mulier  was  greater  than  that  of  a 
Pupillua  or  Pupilla.  The  object  of  thia  rale  seems 
to  have  been  ihe  same  as  the  restriction  on  the 
Testamentary  power  of  women,  for  her  Agnati 
who  were  a  woman^  Legitimi  Tntores  were  in- 
terested in  preventing  the  alienation  of  her  pro- 
perty. 

A  Mulier  might  have  a  Tutor  appointed  by  her 
£fither*8  Testament ;  or  by  the  Testament  of  her 
husband  in  whose  hand  she  was  (tutor  dativus). 
She  might  also  receive  from  her  husband^s  will  the 
Tutoris  Optio  (tutor  opiivus).  Women  who  had 
no  testamentary  Tutor,  were  in  the  tutela  of  their 
Agnati,  imtil  this  rule  of  law  was  repealed  by  a 
Lex  Claudia,  which  Gains  (i.  157)  illustrates  as 
follows:  ^  a  masculus  impubes  has  his  frater 
pnbes  or  his  patruus  for  his  tutor ;  but  women 
(Jaemkiae)  cannot  have  such  a  tutor."  This  old 
tutela  of  the  Twelve  Tables  {legitima  tuUid)  and 
that  of  manumissores  (jxttronorum  tutela)  could  be 
transferred  by  the  In  jure  cessio,  while  that  of 
pnpiUi  could  not,  **  being,**  as  Gains  observes, 
**  not  onerouB,  for  it  terminated  with  the  period  of 
puberty.**  But,  as  lUready  suggested,  there  were 
other  reasons  why  the  Agnati  could  -pait  with  the 
tutela,  which  in  the  case  of  Patroni  are  obvious. 
The  tutela  of  Patroni  was  not  included  within  the 
Lex  Claudia.  The  Tutela  fidociaria  was  ap- 
parently a  device  of  the  lawyers  for  releasing  a 
woman  from  the  tutela  legitima  (Cic  pro  Murma^ 
c  12)  ;  though  it  seems  to  have  been  retained, 
after  the  passing  of  the  Lex  Claudia,  which  took 
away  the  tutela  Qf  Agnati  over  women,  as  a  genial 
mode  by  which  a  woman  changed  her  Tutor. 
(Gains,  L  115.)  To  effect  this,  the  woman  made 
a  **  coemptio  fiduciae  causa  ;  **  she  was  then  re- 
mancipated  by  the  coemptionator  to  some  person 
of  her  own  choice :  this  person  manumitted  her  by 
Vindicta,  and  thus  became  her  Tutor  fiduciarius. 
Thus  the  woman  passed  from  her  own  fiunilia  to 
another,  and  her  Agnati  lost  all  claims  upon  her 
property,  and  her  Tutor  fiduciarius  might  be  com* 
pelled  by  the  Praetor  to  give  his  auctoritas  to  her 
acts.     (Gaius,i.  190,  ii.  122.) 

A  tutor  dativus  was  given  to  women  under  the 
Lex  Atilia,  when  there  was  no  tutor  ;  and  in  other 
cases  which  have  been  already  mentioned.  (Gains, 
i.  173,  &c;  Ulp.  Froff,  tit  11.)  The  Vestal  Virgins 
were  exempt  from  tutela  ;  and  both  Ingenuae  and 
Libertinae  were  exempted  from  tutela  by  the  Jus 
Liberonun.  (Gaius,  u  145,  194.)  Octavia,  the 
sister  of  Caesar  Octavianus,  and  his  wife  Livia, 
were  released  from  Tutela  by  a  special  enactment 
(Dion  Cass.  xlix.  38.)  The  tutela  of  feminae 
was  determined  by  the  death  of  the  Tutor,  or  that 
of  the  woman  ;  and  by  her  acquiring  the  Jus 
Liberoruro,  either  by  bearing  clyldren,  or  from  the 
Imperial  fevour.  The  abdicatio  of  the  Tutor,  and 
the  In  jure  cessio  (so  long  as  the  In  jure  cessio 
was  in  use)  merely  effected  a  change  of  Tutor. 

Mulieres  differed  from  pupilli  and  pupillae  m 
having  a  capacity  to  manaffe  their  affiiirs,  and  only 
requiring  in  certain  cases  the  Auctoritas  of  a  Tutor. 
If  the  woman  was  in  the  legitima  tutela  of  patroni 
or  parentes,  the  Tutores  could  not  be  compelled, 
except  in  certain  very  special  eases,  to  give  their 
auctoritas  to  acts  which  tended  to  deprive  them  of 
the  woman^  property,  or  to  diminish  it  before  it 
might  come  to  their  hands.  (Gaius,  192.)  Other 
Tutores  could  be  compelled  to  give  their  auctoritas. 
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The  special  cases  in  which  the  auctoritas  of  a  Tutor 
was  required  were,  if  the  woman  had  to  sue  '*  lege,** 
or  in  a  legitimum  judicium,  if  she  was  going  to  bind 
herself  by  a  contract,  if  she  was  doing  any  Civil 
act,  or  permitting  her  freedwoman  to  be  in  contu- 
bemium  with  the  slave  of  another  person,  or  alien- 
ating a  Res  Mancipi.  Among  Civil  Acts  {civilia 
negotia)  was  the  making  of  a  Testament,  the  rules 
as  to  which  are  stated  in  the  article  Testa- 
MBNTUK.  Libertae  could  not  make  a  will  with- 
out the  consent  of  their  Patroni,  for  the  will  was 
an  act  which  deprived  the  Patron  of  his  rights 
(Gains,  iii.  43)  as  being  a  Legitimus  tutor.  Gaius 
mentions  a  Rescript  of  Antoninus,  by  which  those 
who  claimed  the  bonorum  possessio  secundum  ta* 
bulas  non  jure  factas,  could  maintain  their  right 
against  those  who  claimed  it  ab  intestate.  He  adds, 
this  Rescript  certainly  applies  to  the  wills  of  males, 
and  also  of  feminae  who  had  not  performed  the 
ceremony  of  Mancipatio  or  Nuncupatio ;  but  he 
does  not  decide  whether  it  applies  to  the  testa- 
ments of  women  made  without  the  auctoritas  of  a 
tutor  ^  and  by  tutor  he  means  not  those  who  ex- 
ercised the  l^tima  tutela  of  parents  or  Patroni ; 
but  Tutors  of  the  other  kind  (tUierius  generisy  com- 
pare iL  122  and  i.  194,  195)  who  could  be  com- 
pelled to  give  their  auctoritas.  It  would  be  a  fair 
conclusion,  however,  that  a  woman*s  will  made 
without  the  auctoritas  of  such  tutores,  ought  to  be 
valid  under  the  Rescript 

A  payment  made  to  a  mulier  was  a  release  to 
the  debtor,  for  a  woman  could  part  with  Res  nee 
Mancipi  without  the  auctoritas  of  a  Tutor:  i^ 
however,  she  did  not  receive  the  money,  but  af- 
fected to  release  the  debtor  by  acoeptilatio,  this  was 
not  a  valid  release  to  him.  (Cia  Top,  1 1  ;  Gaius, 
ii.  83,  85,  iii.  171.)  She  could  not  manumit 
vrithout  the  auctoritas  of  a  tutor.  (Ulp.  Frag,  tit  i. 
s.  17;  compare  Cic.  pro  M.  Cod.  &  29.)  Gaius  (ii. 
47)  states  that  no  alienation  of  a  Res  Mancipi 
by  a  mulier  in  agnatorum  tutela  was  valid  unless 
it  was  delivered  with  the  auctoritas  of  a  Tutor, 
which  he  expresses  by  saying  that  her  Res  Man- 
cipi could  not  otherwise  be  the  object  of  Usucapion, 
and  that  this  was  a  provision  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
(ii.  47).  In  other  cases,  if  a  Res  Mancipi  vras 
transferred  by  tradition,  the  purchaser  acquired  the 
Quiritarian  ownership  by  Usucapion  [Usucapio]; 
but  in  the  case  of  a  woman's  Res  Mancipi,  the 
auctoritas  of  the  Tutor  was  required  in  order  that 
Usucapion  might  be  effected.  In  another  passage 
(iL  80)  Gbtius  observes  that  a  woman  cannot 
alienate  her  Res  Mancipi  without  the  auctoritas  of 
her  tutor,  which  means  that  the  formal  act  of 
mancipatio  is  null  without  his  auctoritas  ;  and  such 
act  could  not  operate  as  a  traditio  for  want  of  his 
auctoritas  as  appears  from  the  other  passage  (ii.  47). 
The  passage  of  Cicero  (pro  Flacoo,  c  34)  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  Gaius;  but  another  {ad  Att.  i.  5)  is 
expressed  so  vaguely,  that  though  the  explanation 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  clear,  it  seems  ex- 
ceedingly doubtful,  if  it  can  be  rightly  understood. 
The  possibility  of  Uusucapion,  when  there  was  the 
auctoritas  of  the  Tutor,  appears  from  Gaius  ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  why  Cicero  should  deny,  gene- 
rally, the  possibility  of  Usucapion  of  a  woman*s 
property,  when  she  vvas  in  Legitima  Tutela.  The 
passage,  however,  is  perfectly  intelligible  on  the 
supposition  of  there  having  been  a  transfer  without 
thb  auctoritas  of  a  Tutor,  and  on  the  further  sup- 
position of  Cicero  thinking  it  unnecessary  to  state 
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thepBTticiiWfiKUafB  cus  which  mojl  hin  bceo 


I  of  &  Tutor  wu  not  nqoir 
the  am  of  any  Obligalio  b;  which  the  wonuui') 
undiilon  wu  inipniTCd  ;  but  it  w>t  ntrfWMj  in 
coKi  when  tha  wonun  bectuns  bound.  (Oaiiu,  L 
1»2,  iii.  106  ;  Ulp.  Frag,  tit  11.  •■  27;  Cicpni 
Ouam.  25.)  If  the  wonuui  wiihed  to  [HnmiH  ■ 
Dot,  tha  auctoritu  of  ■  TuUit  wh  aettMizj. 
<Cii^  pro  Flate.  35.)  B;  the  Lex  Julia,  if  a 
woman  wai  in  tha  Irgidma  talsla  of  a  pupilliu, 
■he  might  appljr  to  the  Piaetor  Urbaniu  foe  a 
Tutor  who  ihould  giia  the  DecsHai;  auctoritu  in 
the  att  of  a  Dm  coutilaenda.  (Ouut,  i.  178  ; 
ITIp.  Fras.  11.  tit.  20.)  Ai  a  woman  could  alienata 
Ret  nee  mancipi  without  the  content  of  a  Tutiir, 
■be  could  contncl  an  obligation  fa;  lending  money, 
for  bj  delivaiy  tbc  money  becuua  the  propeily  of 
the  receiTer.  A  leoMuKoniulIum  allowed  a  wo- 
man to  apply  lor  a  Tutor  in  the  aUeuce  of  her 
Tutor,  uokai  the  Tutor  wai  a  Fatnntu  ;  if  he  waa 
a  Palnmut,  the  woman  could  only  anily  foe  ■ 
Tutor  in  (udar  to  hate  hi>  auetoriUu  lor  taking 
poneaiim  of  an  beredilai  (ad  ilnvdttalaai  adam- 
dam)  or  contracting  a  marriage. 

The  Tulela  of  a  woman  wai  lenninated  by  the 
death  of  tha  Tutor  or  that  of  the  woman ;  by  a 
marriage  by  which  ahe  came  in  manum  viri ;  by 
the  priiilf  ge  of  children  (j<u  JitvrDnin)  ;  by  abdi- 
gatio,  and  alio  by  the  in  jure  cewio,  ao  [ong  ai  the 
Agnatonun  tutala  wu  in  UM  :  but  in  tbew  two  lait 
OKI  tfaere  wai  only  a  change  of  Tutor. 

A  woman  had  no  right  of  action  agauut  her 
Tutor  in  teapect  of  hii  Tutela,  fiii  he  had  not  the 
Negotiorum  geatk,  or  adminiitiatioa  of  her  pro- 
perty, but  oiuy  inlerpoied  hia  Auclaritaa.  (Oaini, 
I.  191.) 

The  tutela  mulierum  existed  at  Itaat  aa  late  ai 
Diocletian,  A.  n.  293  (  Fat.  Pntg.  |  335).  There 
it  no  tiaoe  of  it  in  the  Code  of  Theodotiui,  or  in 
the  legitlation  of  JuHinian. 

(Tha  mwt  recent  and  tha  moat  complete  wcnk  oa 
the  Roman  Tutela  ii  laid  to  be  by  Rudorff  (pat 
Riekt  da-  yormuidKia/i,  1832—1834),  the  inb- 
■tauo  of  which  appeal!  to  be  given  bj  Rein,  Dai 
Asn.PrnKifriacif,p.239,  &&;Oaiua,i.  142—200; 
Ulp. /Vti^  iL  liL ;  lail.  1.  tit.  13— 26;  Dig.  26 
and  27;  Cod.  6.  tit  2B— 76.)  [G.  L.] 

TU'TULUS  wai  the  name  giren  to  a  pile  of 
hair  on  a  woman')  head.  Great  paini  were  talieu 
by  the  Ronuu  ladira  to  hara  thii  part  of  the  hair 
dreued  in  the  prerailing  bahion,  whence  we  read 
in  an  iuenption  of  an  onatria  a  MhZd.  (Orator, 
£79.  3.)  Sometime!  the  hair  wai  piled  up  to  an 
enormoui  height  (Liiam,  ii,  358  ;  Juv.  li.  £03  ; 
Btat  aHv.  L  2.  1 14.)  The  Tutului  aeemi  to  hare 
rcsemblod  very  much  the  Greek  vifpifiCot,  of  which 
I  repreaentatian  ii  gi'ien  in  the  fint  woodcut  on 


The  FlaminicB  alwayi  wore  a  Tutului,  wlucfa 
waa  formed  by  baring  the  hair  plaited  np  with  a 
purple  band  in  a  conical  form.     (Feitni,  lv.) 

TY'MPANUM  (riiaarer),  a  imall  drum  car- 
ried ui  the  hand.  Of  theae,  lomo  reiembled  in  all 
reipecti  a  modern  tambourine  with  belli.  Othen 
prcKnUd  a  flat  orcular  ditk  on  the  upper  •oi&ce 


TYHPANUU. 
(■  ratUDditai,  aTcnii  planiliea,  oh  id  t 
rMantnr."  (//.  N.  ii.  54.)  Both  Ebima  are  race- 
•ented  m  the  cuti  below.  That  upon  the  Idh  ■ 
from  a  painting  found  at  Pompeii  (Mu.  Borii^ 
torn.  viL  UT.  37),  that  on  the  right  ban  a  &tilF 
nae  (Millin, /VnrtvH  dc  Fata  Antm/ma,  fL  Xj. 
and  heit  the  conveiily  on  the  unda  lide  i*  dia- 
tinctly  aeen.      Tympana  were  eorered    with  iht 


hidea  of  oxen  (Orid.  Fad.  ii.  343  ;  Stat.  7U.  iL 
78)  or  of  aiats  (Phaedr.  UL  SO.  4),  wen  Intea 
(Suet  Ai^.  G8)  with  a  itiek  (Phaedr.  f.  &)  « 
with  the  hand  (Orid.  MA  It.  30  ;  aee  eua),  a^ 

were  much  empjoyed  in  all  wild  enthaiiaaait  idi- 
gioua  ritea  (Arirtoph.  Zjwfr.  L  387),  tepiuaHy 
the  orgiea  of  Bacehni  and  of  fTyb^  (OnO. 
liiT.  262;  Chtnd.  <& Cbm  JWuL  iiL  365;  LihM. 
ii.  618  :  CatulL  liiu.  8;  Virg.  Aem.  ii.  619;  Ond. 
Emtrop.  i.  278  ;  corapare  Lobeck,  Ijfiijiliiiii. 
pp.  630,  652),  and  hence  Planlua  (TVwe.  ii.  7.  49) 
characteriiei  an  effeminate  coieomh  aa  "  Haeeka 
cinnatum,  umbzaticatam,  tympanoDS- 
irding  to  Joitin  (ili.  2)  th^  woe 
nied  by  the  Parthiani  in  war  to  giro  tike  iigaal  ir 
the  onact 

2.  A  aolid  wheel  withoot  apokea  ier  kaiy 
waggon*  (Viig.  Oiory.  ir.  444),  Rich  aa  ia  ihan 
in  the  cut  on  page  923.  ThcM  are  ta  thii  ^y 
oommou  in  tha  mda  carta  of  •outham  Italy  ai 
Otne,  and  Sir  C.  FaUnwa  (BtemrmomM  m  Jm 
'  fHwr,  p.  72),  frian  whoae  work  the  figoie  btln 

copied,  feond  them  attached  to  the  bra  nhidn 
of  Hyaia.  "The  whedi  are  of  udid  bkcb  of 
wood,  or  thick  plankt,  geunlly  three,  hdd  to- 
gether by  an  iron  hoop  or  tire  ;  a  load  crcakiBf 
made  tiy  the  bictioo  of  the  galled  ail^* 

■  of  Viigil  (Qtorg.  liL  £36). 


3.  Hence,  wbeda  of  -wi 
■ne   woriied   by  a   wheel   far   railing   i 
iucret.  iT.  903 ;  Vitrui.  x.  4  ;  AHTLia>,  a  i 

r  drawing  water  (Vitrur.  x.  14),  a  aolid  \K 
beel  fonung  part  of  tlw  macluoaT'  of  a 
'itmf.  z.  9,  10),  and  the  like. 

4.  An  andait  name  fbr  round  plate*  or  An 
luch  ai  were  afterwaidi  called  laaea  and  »tm 
(PIin.ff.JV.  ixxUL  62.) 

6.  An  architecmral  term  ligoi^ing  the  fiat 
face  or  ipace  within  a  paduDrnl,  and  alaa 
•quare  panel  of  a  door.  (VitniT.  iiL  3;,  it.  6.) 
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6.  A  wooden  cudgel  for  beating  nude&cton,  and 
also  a  beating  pott  to  which  they  were  tied  when 
flogged  ;  hence  the  Greek  verbs  rvfirtofiC^uf  and 
iannvfiwaifi(€tr  are  formed.  (SchoL  ad  Arittopk. 
Pha.  476  ;  St  Paul,^.  to  Htbmn^  zi  35  ;  Pol- 
lax,  Tiii,  70.)  [ W.  R.] 

TYPUS  (rviros),  which  properly  means  a  hloWy 
and  hence  Ae  ^ffki  of  a  bhw^  and  spedfioally  a 
mark  or  impmt  made  by  a  blow,  is  applied  in  the 
arts  to  any  die  or  mould,  and  to  any  figure  formed 
by  striking  from  a  die,  or  by  casting  in  a  mould, 
or  even  by  cutting,  as  a  cameo  or  inta^^io,  and, 
more  generally,  to  any  figure  whateTer,  as  being 
the  type  oT/iurimila  of  the  thing  represented  by  it 
(See  the  Lexicons.)  By  the  ^fpi  which  Cicero 
lad  AtL  i.  10)  commissions  Atticns  to  obtun  tor 
him  to  work  into  the  plastering  of  hiso/ntnw,  he 
probably  means  reliefr  of  any  sort  The  different 
specific  meanings  included  in  the  w(»d  are  more 
exactly  expressed  by  certain  compounds,  such  as 
iunlrvwof^  the  copy  or  impress  of  a  r^iros,  a  die  or 
mould  ;  lynnros  and  itfrvrctfiOf  a  strnken  pattern  or 
intagUo;  Hktvwos,  a  reli^of  any  kind,  especially  a 
eameo^  and,  more  specifically,  a  hi^relii^,  as  op- 
posed to  wp6arvwoSf  a  Uno-relief,)  Comp.  Fictil^ 
p.  532,  a  ;  Forma.  [P.  S.] 

TYRANNUS  (r^payvos).    In  the  heroic  age 
all  the  governments  in  Greece  were  monarchicsJ, 
the  king  uniting  in  himself  the  functions  of  the 
priest,  the  judge,  and  military  chief.    These  were 
the  varpticol  /kuriAtud  of  Thucydides.  (i.  13.)  In 
the  first  two  or  three  centuries  following  the  Trojan 
war  various  causes  were  at  work,  which  led  to  the 
abolition,  or  at  least  to  the  limitation,  of  the  kingly 
power.    Emigrations,  extinctions  of  fiunilies,  dins- 
ten  in  war,  civil  dissensions,  may  be  reckoned 
among  these  causes.    Hereditary  monarchies  be- 
came elective  ;  the  difibrent  functions  of  the  king 
were  distributed;  he  was  called  tpx^unf^  ic6afios^ 
or  rp^oyit,  instead  of  fiatriXeis^  and  his  character 
was  chanffed  no  less  than  his  name.    Noble  and 
wealthy  fiunilies  began  to  be  considered  on  a  foot- 
ing of  equality  with  ro3ralty  ;  aod  thus  in  process 
of  time  spnng  up  oligarehies  or  aristocracies,  which 
most  of  the  governments  that  succeeded  the  ancient 
monarehies  were  in  point  of  fiict,  though  not  as 
yet  adied  by  such  names.    These  oligarchies  did 
not  possess  &9  elements  of  social  happmess  or  sta- 
bility.   The  principal  fimiilies  contended  with  each 
other  for  the  greatest  share  of  power,  and  were 
only  unanimous  in  disregarding  the  rights  of  those 
whose  station  was  beneath  their  own.    The  peo|^e, 
oppressed  by  the  privileged  classes,  began  to  regret 
the  loss  of  dieir  old  paternal  form  of  government ; 
and  were  ready  to  assist  any  one  who  would  at- 
tempt to  restore  it     Thus  were  opportunities  af- 
forded to  ambitious  and  designing  men  to  raise 
themselves,  by  starting  up  as  the  champions  of 
popular  right      Discontented  nobles  were  soon 
found  to  prosecute  schemes  of  this  sort,  and  they 
had  a  greater  chance  of  success,  if  descended  from 
the  ancient  royal  fiunily.     Peisistretus  is  an  ex- 
ample ;  he  was  the  more  acceptable  to  the  people 
of  Athens,  as  being  a  descendant  of  the  fimiily  of 
Codrus.     (Herod,  v.  65.)     Thus  in  many  cities 
arose  that  species  of  monarehy  which  the  Greeks 
called  rvpaands^  which  meant  only  a  despoHsm^  or 
irresponsible  dominion  of  one  man ;  and  which 
frequently  was  nothing  more  than  a  revival  of  the 
ancient  government,  and,  though  unaccompanied 
with  any  recognised  hereditary  title,  or  the  reve  • 
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renoe  attached  to  old  name  and  long  prescription, 
was  hailed  by  the  lower  orden  of  people  as  a  good 
exchange,  after  suffering  under  the  domination  of 
the  oligarchy.  All  tyratmies,  however,  were  not 
so  acceptable  to  the  majority  ;  and  sometimes  we 
find  the  nobles  concurring  in  the  elevation  of  a 
despot,  to  further  their  own  interests.  Thus  the 
Syracuaan  Oamori^  who  had  been  expelled  by  the 
populace^  on  receiving  the  protection  of  Gelon, 
sovereign  of  Gela  and  Ounarina,  enabled  him  to 
take  possession  of  Syracuse,  and  establish  his  king- 
dom there.  (Herod,  vii.  154,  155.)  Sometimes 
the  conflicting  parties  in  the  state,  by  mutual  con- 
sent, chose  some  eminent  man,  in  wh<Hn  they  had 
confidence,  to  reconcile  their  dissensions  ;  investing 
him  with  a  sort  of  dictatorial  power  for  that  pur- 
pose, either  for  a  limited  period  or  otherwise. 
Such  a  person  they  called  alot;/4y^^f.     [Amym* 

NBTB8.] 

A  similar  authority  was  conferred  upon  Solon, 
when  Athens  was  torn  by  the  contending  frctions 
of  the  Auijcpioi,  Ilcdicuoi,  and  li^poAoi,  and  he 
was  requested  to  act  as  mediator  between  them. 
Solon  was  descended  firom  Codrus,  and  some  of 
his  friends  wished  him  to  assume  the  sovereignty ; 
this  he  refused  to  do,  but,  taking  the  constitu- 
tional title  of  Arehon,  framed  his  celebnted  form 
of  polity  and  code  of  laws.  (Herod,  i.  29  ;  Plut 
SoUm,  c.  13,  && ;  Schamann,  Antiq,  Jwr.  pM.  Gr, 
p.  173.)  The  legislative  powers  conferred  upon 
Draco,  Zaleueus,  and  Charondas,  were  of  a  similar 
kind,  investing  them  with  a  temporary  dictator- 
ship. 

The  ropayvos  must  be  distinguished,  on  the  one 
hand,  from  the  alffvfirfynis,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
not  elected  by  general  consent,  but  commonly  owed 
his  elevation  to  some  oo«^  d*itat^  some  violent 
movement  or  stratagem,  such  as  the  creation  of  a 
body-guard  for  him  by  the  people,  or  the  seisure 
of  the  citadel  (Herod,  i.  59 ;  Thucyd.  i.  126)  ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  ancient  king, 
whose  right  depended,  not  on  usurpation,  but  on 
inheritance  and  traditionary  acknowledgment  The 
power  of  a  king  might  be  more  absolute  thm  that 
of  a  tyrami;  as  Pheidon  of  Argos  is  said  to  have 
made  the  royal  prerogative  sreater  than  it  was 
under  his  predecessors  ;  yet  he  was  still  regarded 
as  a  king ;  for  the  diflerence  between  the  two 
names  depended  on  title  and  migin,  and  not  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  power  was  exereised. 
(Aristot  PoiiL  v.  8.)  The  name  of  tyramt  was 
originally  so  &r  from  denoting  a  person  who  abused 
his  power,  or  treated  his  subjects  with  cruelty, 
that  Peisistratus  is  praised  by  Thucydides  (vi  54) 
for  the  moderation  of  his  government ;  and  He- 
rodotus says,  he  governed  offre  rtftitf  rits  io^^ras 
(nnrrapd^tLS,  oUre  ^da/ua  ficraXAd|as,  M  re  rowri 
KOTwrtwift  HtfefM  r^p  wSXap  KOirfi^wp  koX&s  r« 
mal  «S.  (i.  59.)  Therefore  we  find  the  words 
fiofftkehs  and  ripayvos  used  promiscuously  by  the 
Attic  tragedians  passim  (see  the  Argument  of  the 
Oedipus  Tyrannus)  ;  and  even  by  prose  authors. 
Thus  Herodotus  calls  the  Lydian  (^daules  r^ 
paypos  (i.  7),  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  rvpopptt 
(viiL  137),  and  Periander  of  Corinth  fiaffiXeds, 
(iii.  52  ;  compare  v.  27,  92.)  Afterwards,  when 
tyrants  themselves  had  become  odious,  the  name 
also  grew  to  be  a  word  of  reproach,  just  as  rex 
did  among  the  Romans.  ( Wachsmuth,  Hellen.  AH, 
vol.  i.  pt  i.  pp.  279—288,  Ut  ed. ;  Thirl  wall,  HiaU 
I  of  Greece,  vol.  I  pp.  401,  404.) 
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Among  the  early  tyratiit  of  Greece  those  moit 
worthy  of  mention  are :  —  CleUthenes  of  Sicyon, 
grandfather  of  the  Athenian  Cleisthenea,  in  whose 
family  the  goTemment  continued  for  a  century 
since  its  establishment  by  Orthogoiaa,  about  B.  c. 
672  (Herod,  v.  67,  69)  ;  Cypselus  of  Corinth,  who 
expelled  the  Bacchiadae,  &  c.  656,  and  his  son 
Periander,  both  remarkable  for  their  cruelty  ;  their 
dynasty  lasted  between  seventy  and  eighty  years 
(Herod,  v.  92)  ;  Procles  of  Epidaurus  (Herod,  iii. 
50,  52)  ;  Pantideon  of  Pisa,  who  celebrated  the 
thirty- fourth  Olympiad,  depriving  the  Eleans  of 
the  presidency  (Pausan.  vi  21,  22)  ;  Theagenes 
of  Megara,  fiither-in-law  to  Cylon  the  Athenian 
(Thucyd.  i.  126)  ;  Peisistratus,  whose  sons  were 
the  last  of  the  early  tyrants  on  the  (jhrecian  conti- 
nent 

In  Sicily,  where  tyranny  most  flourished,  the 
principal  were  Phalaris  of  Agrigentum,  who  es- 
tablished his  power  in  b.  &  568,  concerning  whose 
supposed  episUes  Bentley  wrote  his  famous  treatise ; 
Theron  of  Agrigentum ;  Oelon,  already  mentioned, 
who,  in  conjunction  with  Theron,  defeated  Hamil- 
ear  the  (Carthaginian,  on  the  same  day  on  which 
the  battle  of  &ilamis  was  fought ;  and  Hiero,  his 
brother :  the  last  three  celebrated  by  Pindar.  (See 
Herod,  vii.  156,  165,  166.)  In  Grecian  Italy  we 
may  mention  Anaxilaus  of  Rhegium,  who  reigned 
B.C.  496  (Herod,  vi.  23,  viL  165);  aeinias  of 
Croton,  who  rose  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Py- 
thagorean league  ;  (as  to  which  see  Polyb.  ii.  39 ; 
Athen.  xii.  p.  522,  xiv.  p.  623  ;  Thirlwall,  Id. 
vol  ii.  p.  154.)  The  following  also  are  worthy 
of  notice :  Polycrates  of  Samos  (Herod,  iii.  89, 
56,  120,  125  ;  Thucyd.  i.  13)  ;  Lygdamis  of 
Naxos  (Herod.  I  61,  64)  ;  Histiaeus  and  Aria- 
tagoras  of  Miletus.  (Herod,  iv.  137,  v.  23,  30,  37, 
vi.  29.)  Perhaps  the  last  mentioned  can  hardly 
be  classed  among  the  Greek  tyrants,  as  they  were 
connected  with  the  Persian  monarchy.  (Wachs- 
muth.  Id.  vol.  i.  pt  i.  p.  274.) 

The  general  characteristics  of  a  tyram^  were, 
that  it  was  bound  by  no  laws,  and  had  no  recog- 
nized limitation  to  its  authority,  however  it  might 
be  restrained  in  practice  by  the  good  disposition  of 
the  tyrant  himself,  or  by  fear,  or  by  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  It  vns  commonly  most  odious  to  the  wealthy 
and  noble,  whom  the  tyrant  looked  upon  witn 
jealousy  as  a  check  upon  his  power,  and  whom  he 
ofteaa.  sought  to  get  rid  of  by  sending  them  into 
exile  or  putHng  them  to  death.  The  advice  given 
by  Thrasybulus  of  Miletus  to  Periander  affords  an 
apt  illustration  of  tliis.  (Herod,  v.  92.)  The  tyrant 
usually  kept  a  body-guard  of  foreign  mercenaries, 
by  aid  of  whom  he  controlled  the  people  at  home  ; 
but  he  sddom  ventured  to  make  war,  for  fear  of 
giving  an  opportunity  to  his  subjects  to  revolt. 
The  Sicilian  sovereigns  form  an  exception  to  this 
observation.  (Thucyd.  i.  17.)  He  was  averse  to  a 
large  congregation  of  men  in  the  town,  and  en- 
deavoured to  find  rustic  employments  for  the  popu- 
lace ;  but  was  not  unwilling  to  indulge  them  with 
shows  and  amusements.  A  few  of  the  better  sort 
cultivated  literature  and  the  arts,  adorned  their 
city  with  handsome  buildings,  and  even  passed  good 
laws.  Thus,  Peisistratus  commenced  building  the 
splendid  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  laid  out  the 
garden  of  the  Lyceum,  collected  the  Homeric 
poems,  and  is  said  to  have  written  poetry  himself. 
Tribute  was  imposed  on  the  people,  to  raise  a 
fsvenue  for  the  tyrant^  to  pay  his  mercenaries,  and 
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maintain  his  state.  Peisistratus  had  the  fithe  of 
land,  which  his  sons  reduced  to  the  tweoCied. 
[Tblo&] 

The  causes  which  led  to  the  decline  of  tymtny 
among  the  Greeks  were  partly  the  degeneiaey  of 
the  tyrants  themselves,  corrupted  by  power,  md» 
lence,  flattery,  and  bad  education  ;  for  even  whoe 
the  father  set  a  good  example,  it  was  eeldon  fA- 
lowed  by  the  son  ;  partly  the  craelties  and  cxcsmsm 
of  particular  moi,  which  brought  them  all  into 
disrepute  ;  and  partly  the  growing  i^nrit  of  mqnxrr 
among  the  Greek  pec^le,  who  began  to  ^ecolale 
upon  political  theories,  and  soon  became  diaooD- 
tented  with  a  form  of  goremmait,  which  had  oo> 
thing  in  theory,  and  little  in  practice,  to  recommead 
it.  Few  dynasties  lasted  beyond  the  third  gese* 
ration.  Most  of  the  tyrannies,  which  flovnished 
before  the  Persian  war,  are  said  to  hare  been  over- 
thrown by  the  exertions  of  Sparta,  jealoos  prahafaiv 
of  any  innovation  nptm  the  old  Doric  ooostitatifa, 
especially  of  any  tendency  to  amelionte  the  con- 
dition of  the  Perioeci,  and  anxious  to  extend  her 
own  influence  over  the  states  oi  Greece  by  BMaaA 
of  the  benefits  which  she  conferred.  {Thn^d.  L 
18.)  Upon  the  £Edl  of  tyram^,  the  rariooa  repah- 
lican  forms  of  government  were  established,  the 
Dorian  states  generally  ^vouring  oligarchy,  the 
Ionian  democrary.  (Wachsmuth,  toL  i.  pt.  i  p. 
289  ;  Sehomann,  Id.  pp.  84,  88-— 91.) 

As  we  cannot  in  this  article  porsne  any  histoffkal 
narrative,  we  wiD  shortly  rrfer  to  the  remn&l  ol 
tyranny  in  some  of  the  Grecian  states  after  the  end 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  In  Theasal j  Jason  of 
Pherae  raised  himself  nnder  the  title  of  Try^  B.C 
374,  to  the  virtual  sovereignty  of  his  native  city, 
and  exercised  a  most  extensive  away  ovor  meet  of 
the  Thessalian  states,  but  thia  power  eeased  with 
Lycophron,  &  c  353.  [Tagus.]  In  Sidly,  the 
corruption  of  the  Syncusans,  their  intcrtine  dis- 
cords, and  the  foar  of  the  (^arthagimaa  inTsdert, 
led  to  the  appointment  of  Dionysios  to  die  chief 
military  command,  with  unlimited  powers ;  by 
means  of  which  he  raised  himself  to  the  throne, 
B.  c.  406,  and  reigned  for  38  years,  leavii^  his  soa 
to  succeed  him.  The  younger  DioDjnas,  £sr  in- 
ferior in  every  respect  to  his  fother,  was  expdkd 
by  Dion,  aftowards  regained  the  throne,  and  was 
again  expelled  by  Timodeon,  who  restored  libei^ 
to  the  various  states  of  Sicily.  (For  their  hiatBiy 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Xenoph.  HtU,  u.  2.  §  24  ; 
Diod.  xiv.  7,  46.  66,  72,  109,  xr.  73,  74,  xvi  5, 
16,  36,  68,  69,  &c  ;  Pint  ZMon.  and  TSmoL; 
Wachsmuth,  vol.  L  pt  il  ppw  316-~326.)  With 
respect  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Arrhaennctidae  ia 
the  Cimmerian  Borooms,  and  some  of  the  Idwh 
on  Uie  coast  of  the  Enxine,  see  Wachsmnth,  voL  i 
pt  ii.  p.  829.  Lastly,  we  may  notice  Evagons 
of  G3rprus,  who  is  panegyrised  by  Isocmtes  ;  Pia> 
tareh  of  Eretria,  Callias  and  Tamosthenea  of 
Chalcis,  who  were  partisans  of  Philip  againsi  the 
Athenians.  (Plut  Phoe.  12  ;  Isocr.  Evay.,-  Wachs- 
muth, vol.  L  pt  iL  p.  330.)  The  penons  com- 
monly called  tkB  tkiriy  tyranit  at  Athena,  who  ob- 
tained the  supreme  power  at  the  dose  of  the  Fekv 
ponnesian  war,  do  not  fidl  within  the  scope  of  the 
present  subject  With  rei^iect  to  the  Athcmao 
laws  against  tyranny,  and  the  gcn»al  ledii^  <^ 
the  people,  see  Pbodosia.  [C  R.  K.] 
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VAOA'NTIA  BONA.     [Bon*  Vauanw*.] 

VACAT10.    [ExBHCiTUB,  p.199.] 

VADIMCNIUM.     [Actio,  p.  II  ;  Peaih] 

VAGl'NA.     [OiiDius.] 

VALLUM,  B  term  applied  dtbei  to  the  whola 
GT  ■  portion  of  the  IbRifiatiDni  of  ■  Roman  camp. 
It  li  denred  fram  vailut  (a  itake).  Bud  pnpaiy 
meBU  the  paluads  irhieh  nn  along  the  outer  edge 
of  the  top  of  the  Bgger,  hut  it  very  frequently  in- 
clude* the  agger  alw.  The  ealliaa,  in  the  latter 
■esK,  together  with  the  /baa  or  ditch  which  nir- 
rounded  the  camp  outaide  of  the  valimm,  formed  B 
complete  (brtiGcation.     [Ai>0*li.] 

The  mlU  (xdfWMi),  of  which  die  BaOm,  in  the 
fanner  and  more  limited  leue,  waa  compoaed,  are 
dewaibed  by  Polybini  (iviii.  I  1,  Baeerrt.  ApHq. 
ZTiL  14)  and  Livt  (miii.  S),  who  make  a  com- 
pdriaon  between  the  vattam  of  the  Oreeki  and  that 
of  the  Romani,  very  much  to  Che  adrantage  of  the 
latter.  Both  uted  for  tvUi  yann)(  tieei  or  anna  sf 
larger  trees,  with  the  aide  branchei  on  them  ;  hut 
the  mUi  of  the  Oreeki  were  much  larger  and  had 
more  hnmchei  than  thote  of  the  Romani,  which 
had  either  two  or  three,  or  at  the  mott  font 
bianchea,  and  thete  gtnenlly  on  the  mme  lide. 
The  Qreeki  placed  their  Talli  in  the  agger  at  fon- 
aideiable  interTals,  the  apace*  between  them  being 
Slled  up  by  the  brancfaea  ;  the  Roman*  liied  theirt 
doae  together,  and  made  the  bianchei  intecUce, 
and  tharpened  their  points  carefully.  Hence  the 
Oreek  vallni  could  eaaily  be  taken  hold  of  by  in 
large  branche*  and  pulled  from  it*  place,  and  when 
it  wai  removed  a  large  opening  wa*  left  in  the 
Talhun,  The  Roman  tbIIdi,  on  the  contrary,  pr» 
aented  no  conienient  handle,  required  very  great 
lore*  to  poll  it  down,  and  even  if  removed  left  a 
very  amall  opening.  The  Oreek  vaJli  were  cnt  on 
the  ipot ;  the  Romani  prepared  Iheira  beforehand, 
and  each  soldier  carried  three  or  fonr  of  them  when 
on  a  march.  {Polyb.  /.  c;  Virg.  Oiorg.  iii.  S4S, 
347  ;  Cie.  Tkw.  ii.  16.)  They  were  made  of  any 
■trong  wood,  but  oak  waa  prefsred. 

The  word  ealliu  is  sometimea  used  as  equivalent 
to  mUlam.  (Caesar,  BtlL  Civ.  iii.  63.) 

A  fortification  like  the  Roman  vallum  was  used 
b;  the  Oreeki  at  a  very  early  period.  (Horn.  IL 
iz.  349,  350.) 

Varro^  etymology  of  the  wind  ia  not  worth 
much  (j:~  i!^  V.  I  l^ed.  MUlter). 

In  the  opentiona  of  a  aiege,  when  the  place 
could  not  be  taken  by  storm,  and  it  became  nece^ 
sary  to  establish  a  blockade,  this  wBS  done  by 
drawing  defences  similar  to  those  of  a  camp  round 
the  town,  vihich  was  then  said  to  bo  cirantoj/a- 
(kw.  Such  a  ciieumTalUtion,  beiide*  cutting  oS 
all  (flnuDunication  between  the  town  and  the  sur- 
rounding connby,  formed  a  defence  against  the 
■allies  of  the  besieged.  There  was  often  a  double 
line  of  fortifications,  the  inner  against  the  town, 
and  the  outer  against  a  force  that  might  attempt  to 
laiae  the  siege.  In  this  case  the  army  wai  en- 
camped between  the  two  line*  of  worki. 

Ilii*  kind  of  circumTaUation,  which  the  GFreeha 
called  iniTiiX"r^t  and  mpiTtixur/i^i,  waa  em- 
ployed by  tte  Peloponnetlana  in  the  aiege  of  Pla- 
tMU,  cniucyd.  iL  76,  iii.  20—23.)  Their  lines 
conaiated  of  two  wall*  (apparently  of  turf)  at  the 
listance  of  16  feet,  whien  mrro 
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the  form  of  a  einle.  Betwoan  the  watU  wen  the 
huts  of  the  beaiegBs.  The  waUa  bad  battlemenii 
(iwixitity,  and  at  every  tenth  battlement  was  a 
lower,  filling  up  by  its  depth  the  whole  apace  be- 
tween the  wall*.  There  was  a  paaHge  for  the  be- 
uegera  through  the  middle  of  each  tower.  On  the 
outaide  of  each  wall  waa  a  ditch  (rd^i).  Thia 
deacriptioa  would  almost  exactly  answer  (or  the 
Roman  mode  of  circumTallaliou,  of  which  aome  of 
the  best  examples  ore  that  of  Carthage  by  Scipio 
(Appian,  Pian'e.  119,  &c,),  that  of  Nunumtia  by 
Scipio  (Appian,  Hiipam.  90),  and  that  of  Alena 
by  Caesar  (Sstf,  a<^  vii.  72,  73).  The  towera  in 
used  in  attacking 
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K)  high,  and  of  coune  not 


C^.  iiL2e3.)  [P.S.] 

■] 


fortified  placea,  but  nol 
moveabU     [Tukhis.] 

(LipMUi,  d*  MiO.  Rm 
156,lS7ii'o(un.iLl,  i 

VALLUS.    (ViLLUi 

VALVAR    [J*NUA,p.6Si,b.] 

VANNUS  (A«/^I,  Almr),  a  win  „       . 

■'.  t.  a  broad  boakeC,  into  vhldi  the  com  mixed 
with  chaff  (ocih,  txupa)  waa  received  after  thraah- 
ing,  and  waa  then  thrown  in  the  direction  of  the 
wind.  (CoL  dt  A*  Aut.  iL  21  ;  Virg.  Georp,  iii. 
134.)  It  thuB  perfbrmed  with  greater  effect  and 
eonvenienca  the  office  of  the  p^  liffma,  or  win- 
nowing-shoveL  [Pala.]  Virgil  (Cmra.  i.  I  SK) 
digniliet  ihii  timple  implement  1^  calling  ii  mi/ilica 
Kunu  laaAL  The  rite*  of  Bocchu*,  ■*  well  aa 
those  of  Cerea,  having  a  continual  reference  to  the 
occupationa  of  rural  life,  the  vannus  was  borne  in 
the  pracession*  celebrated  in  honour  of  both  theae 
divinizes.  Hence  Aicvlntt  (Hesych.  f,  e.)  wa* 
one  of  the  epithet*  of  Bacchus.  In  an  ANrariiiA 
m  the  Britiih  Mnaeum  (see  the  anneiad  woodcut) 
the  infant  Bacchus  is  carried  in  a  vannus  by  two 
dancing  bacchantca  clothed  in  akin*,  the  one  mala 
and  carrying  a  ThvrsvS,  the  other  female  and 
carrying  a  torch   [Fax].     Other  divinitie*  were 


•ometimta  conceived  to  have  -been  cradled  in  the 
tame  manner.  (CaUhn.  Jou.  48  ;  Scbol.  in  hcj 
Hom.  H.  w  Mm.  2S4.)  The  vannu*  iras  alio 
used  in  the  proceasiona  to  carry  Che  inalrumenCs  of 
sacrifice  and  the  first  fruits  or  other  offerings, 
those  who  bore  them  being  called  Che  \iKn^if»i. 
(Callim.  0.127.)  [J.  Y.] 

VAPPA.     [ViNUM.l 

VAS.    [Actio,  p.  1 1  ;  Pbaxs.) 

VA3  (pi.  mw),  a  general  term  tor  any  kind  of 
vessel.  Thu*  we  read  of  tut  anari,m  (Cic.  ^'err. 
iT.  27),  vai  wyBUtum  (Cic.  /.  c;  Hor.  Sat,  ii.  7. 
72),  t<ua  CoriaAia^  Dtliaoa  (_a<^  pn>  Rom.  Am, 
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46),  va§u  SaMMOf  that  if,  made  of  Samian  earthen- 
ware (Cic.  pro  Mmr,  36),  wua  Murrkma  (Plin. 
H.  N.  zxxvii.  2.  8.  7).  [Murrhina  Vasa.]  The 
word  wu  was  used  in  a  still  wider  signification, 
and  was  applied  to  any  kind  of  utensil  used  in  the 
kitchen,  agricultaie,  Ax,  Thus  Plantoi  saya  (AnlmL 
ia.17);  — 

**  Cnltnmi,  secnrim,  pistillum,  mortarium. 
Quae  utenda  TBsa  semper  vicini  rogant, 
Fures  Tenisse,  atque  abstulisse  dicito.** 

(Comp.  Dig.  33.  tit  7.  8.  8  ;  34.  tit  2.  s.  20).  The 
ntensUs  of  the  soldiers  were  called  i»«a,  and  hence 
vaaa  ooUigere  and  vom  oondamare  signify  to  pack 
np  the  bagsage,  to  give  the  signal  n»r  departure 
(Cic.  Verr.  iv.  19  ;  Li  v.  xxi.  47,  zxril  47;  Caes. 
B.  a  I  66,  iii.  37). 

UDO,  a  lock  of  goats-hair  or  felt  (Mart  xir. 
140.)  Hesiod  (Op.  et  Dies^  542)  advises  country- 
men to  wear  brogues  (ptfrones,  Kap€arl>fm)  made 
of  ox-hide,  with  socks  of  the  above  description 
within  them.  Socks  of  a  finer  felt  were  sometimes 
worn  by  the  Athenians.  (Cratinus,  p^  29,  ed. 
RunkeL)  [J.Y.J 

VECTIGA'LIA,  the  general  term  for  all  the 
regular  revenues  of  the  Roman  state.  (Cic.  pro 
Log,  MommL  6.)  The  word  is  derived  from  oeAo, 
and  is  generally  believed  to  have  originally  signi- 
fied the  duties  paid  upon  things  imported  and  ex- 
ported (quae  vehebantur).  If  this  were  true,  it 
would  necessarily  imply  that  these  duties  were 
either  the  most  ancient  or  the  most  important 
branch  of  the  Roman  revenues,  and  that  for  either 
of  these  reasons  the  name  was  subsequently  used 
to  designate  all  the  regular  revenues  in  general. 
But  neither  point  is  borne  out  by  the  history  of 
Rome^  and  it  seems  more  probable  that  vectigal 
means  anything  which  is  brought  (vMiur)  into 
the  public  treasury,  like  the  Greek  ^pos.  The 
earliest  resular  income  of  the  state  was  in  all  pro- 
bability the  rent  paid  for  the  use  of  the  public 
and  and  pastures.  This  revenue  was  called  pojeaa, 
a  name  which  was  used  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Pliny  (H.  N,  xviiL  3),  in  the  tables  or  registers  of 
the  censors  for  all  ^e  revenues  of  the  state  in 
genexaU 

The  senate  was  the  supreme  authority  in  all 
matters  of  finance,  but  as  the  state  itself  did  not 
occupy  itself  with  collecting  the  taxes,  duties,  and 
tributes,  the  censors  were  entrusted  with  the  actual 
busmess.  These  officers,  who  in  this  respect  may 
not  unjustly  be  compared  to  modem  ministers  of 
finance,  used  to  let  the  various  branches  of  the  re- 
venue to  the  pnblicani  for  a  fixed  sum,  and  for  a 
certain  number  of  years.  [Cbnsor  ;  Publicanl] 

As  most  of  the  branches  of  the  public  revenues 
of  Rome  are  treated  of  in  separate  articles,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  give  a  list  of  them  here,  and  to 
explain  those  which  have  not  been  treated  of  sepa- 
rately. 

1.  The  tithes  paid  to  the  state  by  those  who  oc- 
cupied the  ager  pablicus.  [Dbcumab  ;  Agrariab 
Lxoia] 

2.  The  sums  paid  by  those  who  kept  their  cat- 
tle on  the  public  pastures.    [  Script  ur a.] 

3.  The  Barbour  duties  raised  upon  imported  and 
exported  commodities.     [Portorium.] 

4.  The  revenue  derived  from  the  salt-works. 
[Salinab.] 

5.  The  revenues  derived  from  the  mmes  (metaUa). 
This  branch  of  the  public  revenue  cannot  have 
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been  very  productive  until  the  Rmnans  had  ba 
come  masters  of  foreign  oountriea.     Until   that 
time  the  mines  of  Itidy  appear  to  have   he«n 
worked,  but  this  was  forbiddoi  by  the  aenafee  after 
the  conquest  of  foreign  lands.    (Plin.  H.N,  xzxiii 
4,  xxxviL  13.)    The  mines  of  oooqiiered  eonntries 
were  treated  like  the  salinae,  that  ia,  they  were 
partly  left  to  individuals,  companies,  or  towns  «a 
condition  of  a  certain  rent  being  paid  (Plin.  H,  N, 
xxxiv.  1  ;  Cic  PkU^  iL  19),  or  they  wen  wocked 
for  the  direct  account  of  the  state,  or  were  formed 
by  the  pnblicanL    In  the  last  caae,  however,  if 
appears  always  to  have  been  fixed  by  the  lex  eea- 
soria  how  many  labonren  or  slaves  the  pablicaai 
should  be  allowed  to  empby  in  a  particnlor  mine, 
as  otherwise  they  would  have  been  able  to  derive 
the  most  enoimoos  profits.  (Plin.  H»  AT.  xxxiiL  4.) 
Among  the  most  pradoctive  minea  beUmsing  to 
the  republic  we  may  mention  the  rich  gold-Bunes 
near  Aquileia  (Polyb.  xxxiv.  10),  the  gold-mines 
of  Ictimuli  near  Vercelli,  in  which  25,{000  aea 
were  constantly  employed  (Plin.  H,  A^.  rrriii.  4  ; 
Strabb  V.  p.  151),  and  lastly  the  ailver-miaes  ia 
Spain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cartfaa^  Nova, 
which  yielded  every  day  25,000  drachaua  to  the 
Roman  aerarinm.     (Polyb.  xxxiv.  9  ;  oonpu  Liv. 
xxxiv.  21 .)    Macedonia,  Thrace,  lUyricnm,  Africa* 
Sardinia,  and  other  places  abo  fwrntaiwd  xsy 
productive  mmes,  from  which  Rome  derived  ooa- 
siderable  income. 

6.  The  hundredth  part  of  the  valoe  of  all  things 
which  were  sold  (emtetima  ronam  vemalium).  Vm 
tax  was  not  instituted  at  Rome  until  the  tiaie  of 
the  civil  wars  ;  the  persona  who  collected  it  woe 
called  eoaetorot.  (dcEp^ad  BnL  i.  18,^n»  Aii 
Po9i.  1 1.)  Tiberius  reduced  this  tax  to  a  tvo- 
bundredth  (dMemienwM\  and  Caligula  abolished  it 
for  Italy  altogether,  whence  npon  aeveial  oqsbs  d 
this  emperor  we  read  e.  a  c,  that  is,  Rtmiam 
DueaUetima.  (Tacit  AnnaL  i  78,  ii.  42  ;  SacL 
Oaluf.  16.)  According  to  Dion  Cassius  (IviiL  IC, 
lix.  9)  Tiberius  restorad  the  cwitpsima,  which  was 
afterwards  abolished  by  Caligula.  (Compb  Dig.  50. 
tit  16.  s.  17.  §  1.)  Renecting  the  tax  raise! 
upon  the  sale  of  slaves  see  QuufQUAOXSiif  a. 

7.  The  vicesuna  hereditatium  et  mannmiasitiinB. 

[VlCBSIMA.] 

8.  The  tribute  imposed  upon  foreign  eoentrici 
was  by  for  the  most  important  branch  of  the  pablie 
revenue  during  the  time  of  Romels  greatness.  It 
was  sometimes  raised  at  once,  sometimes  paid  by 
instalments,  and  sometimes  changed  into  a  pQ&4az, 
which  was  in  many  cases  regmated  aeoordingio 
the  census.  (Ci&  e,  Verr. vL  53, 55, &c. ;  Paaam 
16.)  In  regard  to  Cilicia  and  Syria  we  know  that 
this  tax  amounted  to  one  per  cent  of  a  pefson^i 
census,  to  which  a  tax  upon  houses  and  slaves  ms 
added.  (Cicad  Fam.  m,S^ad  AU,  v.  16  ;  Appian, 
do  Beb.  SjfT.  50.)  In  some  cases  the  tribute  vai 
not  paid  according  to  the  censos,  but  comaisted  in 
a  Isnd-tax.  (Appian,  do  BeH  CSviL  v.  4  ;  canp 
Walter,  OlsadL  lies  Rim.  Aeoftte,  p.  224,  &c) 

9.  A  tax  upon  bachelors.    [Axa  Uxobjvm.] 

10.  A  door -tax.    [OsnARiux.] 

11.  The  oetavao.  In  the  time  of  Caesar  all 
liberti  living  in  Italy  and  nostrssing  property  of 
200  sestertia,  and  abiove  it,  had  to  pay  a  tax  con- 
sisting of  the  eighth  part  of  their  property.  (Dkn 
Cass.  L  10.) 

It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  the  amovai 
of  income  which  Rome  at  various  periods  derived 


of  Pompn  the  umail  raraDue  imonsted  to  fifty 
mflliont  of  dnclimu,  ind  tlut  it  w»a  inasued  by 
him  to  d^tT-Sra  miUioiii.  (Plut.  i'lnip.  4S.) 
Rauettlag  tha  (dbu  cootained  *t  diSei«iit  timea 
in  tnaMTunun  at  Rama,  na  Plinj,  0.  M 
17. 

fBmmKm,  dt  Vtdig.Fep.Somam;  B^Birlicli, 
Fowit  ilitr  Jm  Aon. /Sunn ;  Boaw,  OnBHi>%* 
da  PmamMtotmu  tn  Aqb.  JVoof  ;  Draan  da  1> 
Malle,  Skmomm  FcHHgif  da  Romaau,  Prnru,  3 
jotM.  Sto.)  {L.  a.] 

VEHE8  (_Sxv")>  '  1°^  of  Wt  iDiiiimi  or 
■nythiiig  whicb  wu  nioillr  emrajad  in  a  cart. 
[PtAtirniiiii.]  Pliny  «p«ak»of  "ala^  loadof 
bay "  (wiliw  Jbiai  laryt  onmilam,  Plin.  H.  N. 
nni.  IS.  >.  34),  vbich  ihowi  Uiat  tliia  term  did 
Dot  linn  dsniite  a  fixed  qoan^t;.  Witb  the 
Romani,  bamTsr,  u  vitli  na,  the  load  wu  liks- 
wiat  oaed  u  a  mcainre,  a  tud  of  manon  bsing 
sqnal  lo  elgfah'  modii,  wfaich  wu  abinit  twenty 
boilida.  (^LibAtAutii.  Ifi,  16.IL3.)  The 
tnmk  of  a  tcaa,  when  aqnand,  wu  alK  reckoned 
a  load,  the  length  Taiying  according  to  tha  kind  of 
timber.  Til.  30  feet  of  oak,  35  of  £r,  &e.  {OA.Le.) 
A  load  wu  ako  called  Carpintum.      [J.  Y.] 

VELA-RIUU.    {Vrlch.] 

VELA'TI  wu  ■  name  giren  to  tha  Aecenn  in 
the  Ronum  amy,  who  were  only  nipannmeniy 
loldien  ready  (o  npply  any  Tacandaa  in  tha 
legito.  [Aocinbl]  Tbey  vera  called  Velati, 
bacriSea  they  were  only  clothed  (vtatCj  with  the 
nga,  and  ware  not  regulaHy  anned.  (Fettaa,  t.  e. 
VtlaH,  Ainriptitti.) 

VE'LITES.    [ExaaclTUS,pF.S03,a,£06,b.] 

VELUM  (alAalo,  Thaoj^t.  Okor.  S  ;  Alhen. 
T.  p.  198,  c;  Pollui,  i*.  132;  nfowttiuiai, 
Plato,  PdUl  p.  S9i,  ad.  Bekker  ;  gynea.  BpiM.  ^  ; 
mtTartTartia,  UjUturii.  SI),acnn>iD;  (ItrrCov), 

bans  u  cOTeiingi  oTei  doon  (Soeton.  Qaad.  ID}, 
or  thay  eerred  in  the  inlarioi  i^  the  hoiue  u  aab- 
■tluM  tat  doon.  (Sen.  Epid.  81.)  [JiKui.] 
In  tbe  pilaoe  of  the  HomaD  enpaior  a  ilave,  called 
MlornUL  wai  Matfanwd  at  each  of  the  ^incipal 
D  wbeo  any  one  poued 
"  tar.iUS>nri*,f.i70.) 
in  addition  lo  window- 
W.)  Curtwni  iometinM*  finmad 
onu  (Ptin.  ^M.  n.  19),  and, 
when  diawn  aaide.  thn  were  kept  in  ^ac«  by  the 
nie  of  laige  bnochei  (jSmlai).  Iron  euitain-ndi 
hare  been  fbimd  extending  ftiim  ^Uar  to  [ullar  in 
a  bailding  at  Berenlaiieani.  (Sell,  PemptimOy 
f  ol.  L  p.  leo,  LcsL  1832.) 

In  tamplei  enrtuu  aarred  mora  aapacially  te 
•n\\  tbe  (tataa  of  Iba  dirinity.  They  were  diawn 
nide  occanonally  ao  oi  to  diacoier  iba  object  of 
vonbip  to  tba  daTaot.  (Apnleiui,  AM.  li.  p.  1ST, 
■d.  AldL)  [PArrornoatia.]  Antioehu  pwnted 
to  the  temple  of  Jnpiler  at  Olympia  a  wooUen  ear- 
tain  of  Aiiyrian  manubctnre,  dyed  with  tbe  Tyriin 
pnrpls  and  intarworen  witb  figoreo.  Wlun  the 
■tatae  wu  diiptayed,  thii  enrtain  lay  npm  the 
gmmd,  and  it  wu  aftawatdi  drawn  up  by  meaoi 
of  eorda  g  wberaaj  in  the  temnla  of  Diana  at 
Epbeana  the  otnaapooding  onrtam  or  Toil  wu  at- 
tubed  to  the  ceiling,  and  an  let  down  in  oidet  lo 
rmetal  tha  itatDa.    (Pani.  t.  13- 1 X)    Tba  an- 
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1  woodcot  li  from  a  baa-relief  repreaanting 
wad  in  tupplic 
tc^agoddea.  1 
1   [Sbbtuh],  ■    . ._ 

iwn  aiide  and  nipported  by  a  tenniniu.    (Ount- 
a,  Mtm.  lid.  per  1786,  Nov.  T.  iii.) 


In  the  tbeatrea  there  were  hanging  cortuna  to 

decorate  tba  teene.  (Virg.  ftoroTiSrSs  j  Propert 

U.)     The  giPAHiuH  wo.   extended  h>  a 

in  fiarae.      Tha  vttarium  wu  an  awning 

■tretcbed  orer  the  whole  of  the  carta  to  protect 

the  ipectaton  bran  thenm  and  tain.  (Jut.iv.  121  ; 

Sneton.  Oa^.  26,)  Theaa  awningi  were  in  geneisl 

eichi?  woollen  or  linen ;  cotton  wai  ued  fat  thia 

pnrpoae  a  little  beroie  the  time  of  Joliui  Caeiar. 

(Plin.  H.  JV.  xix.  1.  i.  6  ;  Dion  Caia.  xliii.  3^  ; 

LtI  108.}     Tfai*  ran  extent  of  caniouwaa 

•npported  by  maati  [noli,  Lucret.  tc.}  fixed  into 

die  outer  wall     The  annexed  woodcnl  ibowi  the 

and  poaition  of  the  grenl  rings,  cut  out  of 

lava,  which  remain  on  the  iniide  irf  tlie  wait  of 

Great  Theatre  at  Pompeii  near  the  top,  and 

ch  on  placed  at  regakr  diatance^  "d  ooa  of 

0  abdre  another,  ao  that  each  mart  wu  fixed 

two  ringo.     Each  ting  ia  of  one  piece  with 


in  tha  Coliaaum  i  bat  the  ra 
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they  rote  to  aa  to  put  throagh  holei  cat  in  the 
cornice.  The  holes  for  the  mnstt  are  alto  teen  in 
the  Ronum  theatres  at  Orange  and  other  placet. 

Velum^  and  much  more  commonly  its  derivBtive 
wdamen,  denoted  the  veil  worn  by  women.  (Pm- 
dent  0.  Sjfmm,  ii.  147.)  That  worn  by  a  bride 
was  specifically  called /amf>ie»iit  [Matrimonium, 
p.  743,  a] :  another  special  term  was  Rica.  Greek 
women,  when  they  went  abroad,  often  coTered 
their  heads  with  the  shawl  [Pxplum],  thus  mak- 
ing it  serve  the  purpose  of  a  veiL  But  they  also 
used  a  proper  head-dress,  called  KoKirrpa  (Apol- 
lod.  ii.  6.  §  6  ;  Aelian,  F.  H.  viL  9\  which  besides 
serving  to  veil  their  countenanc(>8,  whenever  they 
desired  it,  was  graceful  and  orminiental,  and  was 
therefore  attributed  to  Venus  (Paus.  iii.  16.  §  8  ; 
Brunck,  Anal.  ii.  459)  and  Pandora  (Hes.  T^eo^r. 
573).  The  veil  of  llione,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Priam,  was  one  of  the  seven  objects  preserved  at 
Rome  at  pledget  of  the  permanency  of  its  power. 
(Serv.  in  Viry.  Aen,  vii  188.) 

Vdnm  also  meant  a  sail  (/orcW,  Natis,  p. 
790,  a  ;  Xai<^9,  Callim.  Epig.  v.  4  ;  Enrip.  Hee. 
109).  Sail-cloth  was  commonly  linen,  and  was 
obtamed  in  great  quantities  from  Egypt ;  but  it 
was  alto  woven  at  other  placet,  toch  at  Tarquinii 
in  Etruria.  (Lir.  zxviii.  45.)  But  cotton  sail- 
cloth (parbam)  was  alto  nted,  at  it  it  ttill  in  the 
Meditorranean.  The  tepaiate  piecet  {Uniea)  were 
taken  at  they  came  from  the  loom,  and  were  tewed 
together.  Thit  it  thown  in  ancient  paintingt  of 
thipt,  in  which  the  teams  are  repretented  at  dit- 
tinct  and  regular.  [J.  T.] 

VENA'BULUM,  a  hontbg-tpear.  Thit  may 
have  been  dittinguithed  from  the  tpean  uted  in 
warfiire  by  being  barbed ;  at  leatt  it  it  often  to 
formed  in  ancient  workt  of  art  repretenting  the 
itory  of  Meleager  (Bartoli,  Admir,  84)  and  other 
hunting  tcenet.  It  was  seldom,  if  ever,  thrown, 
but  held  to  at  to  tlant  downwardt  and  U^receive 
the  attacks  of  the  wild  boars  and  other  beasts  of 
dhaoe.  (Virg.  A&n.  iv.  131,  iz.  553  ;  Vair.  L,L. 
viii.  53,  ed.  Miiller ;  ApuL  Met,  viiL  pp.  78,  83, 
ed.  Aldi  j  Plin.  Ep,  i.  6.)  [J.  Y.] 

VENALICIA'RII.     [SiRVua,  p.  1040,  a.] 

VENATIO,  hunting,  was  the  name  given 
tmong  the  Romans  to  an  exhibition  of  wild  beasts, 
which  fought  with  one  another  and  with  men. 
These  exhibitions  originally  formed  part  of  the 
games  of  the  Circus.  Julius  Caesar  first  built  a 
wooden  amphitheatre  for  the  exhibition  of  wild 
bttuts,  whicn  is  called  by  Dion  Cassius  (xliii.  22) 
d4arpw  Kwiryeruciv^  and  the  same  name  is  given 
to  the  amphitheatre  built  by  Statilios  Taurus  (Id. 
IL  23),  and  also  to  the  celebrated  one  of  Titus  (Id. 
Irvi  24)  ;  but  even  after  the  erection  of  the  latter 
we  fireqnently  read  of  Venationet  in  the  Circus. 
(Span  Hadr,  19  ;  Vopitc  Prolb.  19.)  The  per- 
tout  who  fought  with  the  beattt  were  either  con- 
demned criminalt  or  captivet,  or  individualt  who 
did  to  for  the  sake  of  pay  and  were  trained  for  the 
purpose.     [Bkstiabil] 

The  Romans  were  at  pattionately  fond  of  thit 
entertainment  at  of  the  exhibitiont  of  gladiaton, 
and  during  the  latter  dayt  of  the  republie  and 
under  the  empire  an  immente  variety  of  animals 
was  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  Roman  world  for 
the  gratification  oi  the  people,  and  many  thousands 
were  frequently  tlain  at  one  time.  We  do  not 
know  on  what  occasion  a  venatio  wat  firtt  exhibited 
at  Rome ;  but  the  firrt  mention  we  find  gf  any 
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thing  of  the  kind  it  in  the  year  ft.  a  251, 
L.  Metellut  exhibited  in  the  CiiCBa  142  de- 
phantt,  which  he  had  broi^ht  fron  SicQy  after 
hit  victory  over  the  CarthagmiaiHi,  and  wkidi  wen 
killed  in  the  Circot  according  to  VcRiUy  tlwnfk 
other  writers  do  not  neak  of  their  da^ghlcL 
(Plin.  H.N.  viiL  6.)  Bat  thia  can  acaiwly  hs 
regarded  at  an  inttanoe  of  a  TenatJo,  aa  iftwatna- 
dentood  in  later  timet,  tinee  the  dc^miti 
taid  to  have  been  only  killed  becaate  taa  B«b 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with  them,  and  aat  1m 
the  arantement  of  the  people.  Then  wm,  how- 
ever, a  venatio  in  the  later  aemte  of  the  word  ia 


B.  &  186,  in  the  gamet  celebrated  by  M.  Fall 
in  fulfilment  of  the  vow  which  he  had  Bade  in  tiie 
Aetolian  war ;  in  thete  gamet  liona  and  panthm 
were  exhibited.  (Lir.  tttjt.  22.)  It  ia  mrvAmr4 
at  a  proof  of  the  growing  magnificenee  of  the  age 
that  m  the  Ludi  Cireentet,  exhibited  by  the  cande 
aedilet  P.  Comeliat  Sdpio  Naaica  and  P.  Leuudia 
B.  a  168,  there  were  63  African  paBtkot  and  49 
bean  and  elephantt.  (Li v.  xliv.  18.) 
thit  time  oombata  with  wild  beattt  ptohBUy  i 
a  regular  part  of  the  Ludi  Ciieeniea,  and  nany  d 
the  cnmle  aedilet  made  great  effiorte  to  olitaia  me 
and  cnriont  anunals,  and  put  in  lequiaitidB  the  sci^ 
vices  of  their  friends.  (CompBre  CBeliaa^  letts  to 
Cicero,  od  Fam.  viil  9.)  Elephanta  are  taid  ts 
have  first  fought  in  the  Circus  in  the  cKale  aadfle- 
thip  of  Claudiut  Puldier,  b.  &  99,  and  twenty 
yeart  afterwardt,  in  the  cnrale  aedileahip  of  tiw 
two  Lncnlli,  they  fivnghtegninat  bulla.  (Phaff.AT. 
viii  7.)  A  hvndred  liona  were  exhibited  by  Sail 
in  hit  praetorship,  which  were  deatroyed  by  javelk- 
men  sent  by  king  Booehus  for  the  ponoaeL  Thk 
was  the  fint  time  that  lions  were  aUowed  ti>  he 
loose  in  the  Ciicot ;  they  were  prerioBiIy  ahravs 
tied  np.  (Senec  d»  Brtv.  VU.  13.)  The  ganei. 
however,  in  the  comle  aedilediip  oif  Scannt  B  c 
58  mrpatted  anythiog  the  Romans  had  ever  seen ; 
amoqg  other  novelties  he  fint  exhibited  aa  h%p»> 
potamos  and  fire  crocodilea  m  a  tSBpomy  caaal 
or  trench  (earipMi,  Plin.  ff.  N.  viiL  40X  At  the 
venatio  given  by  Pompey  in  hit  teoaod  coBseMiip 
B.  c.  55,  upon  the  dedication  of  the  toaple  of 
Venus  Victrix,  and  at  which  Cioero 
(Cic  ad  Fam.  viL  IX  tlM>®  ^"'Bt  an  imsDenee 
ber  of  animalt  tlanghtered,  among  which  we  find 
mentbn  of  600  Iknt, and  18  or  20  elephantt:  the 
latter  fought  with  Craetnliaaa,  who  haded  daita 
againtt  them,  and  th^  attempted  to  bfcdc  thn^gh 
the  railings  (eUUkri)  by  whidi  they  were  aepnated 
from  the  spectators.  (Senec  Lc;  PUb.  viiL  7.20.) 
To  guard  againit  tUs  dinger  Jolhis  Csitii 
rounded  the  arena  of  the 
trenches  (eMr^a), 

In  the  games  exhibited  by  J.  Gaesar  in  hit  thbd 
consulships  b.  o.  45,  the  veoatio  lasted  for  6n 
dayt  and  wat  conducted  with  extnocdinaiy  qil«B- 
dour.  Camelopards  or  giiafiea  were  then  far  the 
first  time  teen  in  Italy.  (Dion  (^aaa.  zliii.  23; 
Suet  JnL  39  ;  Plin.  H.N.  viu.  7  ;  Apphta,  B.  C 
iL  102  ;  VelL  Pat  iL  56.)  Julias  Gaesar  abo  ia- 
trodnced  bnU-fightt,  in  which  Theaadkn  hersemcB 
iMitsned  the  bidlt  round  the  cucbb,  and  whet  the 
latter  were  tired  onty  seised  them  by  the  hams  mA 
killed  them.  Thit  teenu  to  have  been  a  foveante 
tpectade ;  it  wat  repeated  by  ClaadiBa  and  Nero. 
(Plin.  ^. M  viiL  70;  Suet  ObmL  21;  DioBCasB^ 
Ixi  9.)  In  the  gemot  cel^Hated  by 
&  c.  29»  the  hippopotaant  aad  tha 
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fint  exhibited,  aeoording  to  Dion  CaMiui  (11  22), 
bat  the  hippqxitemof  ii  ipoken  of  by  Pliny,  as 
mentioned  above,  in  the  games  given  by  Scauroa. 
AagOBtaa  also  exhibited  a  mue  50  cabits  in 
length  (Suet  Aiig,  43),  and  thirty-nx  crocodilet, 
whliBh  are  leldom  mentioned  in  the  ipectades  of 
later  timet.    (Dion  (}aw.  Iv.  10.) 

The  oceanons  on  which  Venationef  were  ex- 
hibited hare  been  inddentally  mentioned  above. 
They  leem  to  have  been  first  eonfined  to  the  Lndi 
Cireenses,  but  dnring  the  later  times  of  the  re- 
public, and  mider  the  empire,  they  were  freqaendy 
exhibited  on  the  edebcation  of  triumphs,  and  on 
many  other  occasions,  with  the  view  of  pleasing 
the  people.  The  passion  ftat,  these  shows  continued 
to  increase  under  the  empire,  and  the  number  of 
beasts  sometimes  slaoghtored  seems  almost  incre- 
dible. At  the  consecration  of  the  great  amphitheatre 
of  Titos,  6000  wild  beasts  and  4000  tame  animals 
were  killed  (Suet.  TU.  1 ;  Dion  Cass.  Ivi.  25), 
and  in  the  games  celebrated  by  Trajan,  after  his 
Tictories  over  the  Dadans,  there  are  said  to  have 
been  as  many  as  11,000  animals  slaughtered. 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixviii  15.)  Under  the  emperors  we 
read  of  a  particular  kind  of  Venatio,  in  which  the 
beasts  were  not  killed  by  bestiarii,  but  were  given 
up  to  the  people,  who  were  allowed  to  rush  into 
the  area  of  the  circus  and  carry  away  what  they 
pleased.  On  such  occasions  a  number  of  huge 
trees,  which  had  been  torn  up  by  the  roots,  was 
planted  in  the  circus,  which  thus  resembled  a 
forest,  and  none  of  the  more  savage  animals  were 
admitted  into  it  A  Venatio  of  this  kind  was 
exhibited  by  the  dder  Gordian  in  his  aedileship, 
and  a  painting  of  the  forest  with  the  animals  in  it 
is  described  by  Julius  Capitolinus.  {ChrdioMy  3.) 
One  of  the  most  extraordinaiy  venationes  of  this 
kind  was  that  given  by  Probus,  in  which  there 
were  1000  ostriches,  1000  stags,  1000  bean, 
1000  deer,  and  numbers  of  wild  goats,  wild  sheep, 
and  other  animals  of  the  same  kind.  (Vopisc. 
PtoXk  19.)  The  more  savage  animals  were  uain 
by  the  bestiarii  in  the  amphitheatre,  and  not  in 
the  drcos.  Thus,  in  the  day  succeeding  the  ve- 
natio of  Probus  just  mentioned,  there  were  slain 
in  the  amphitheatre  100  lions,  and  the  same 
number  of  Honesses,  100  Libyan  and  100  Syrian 
leopards,  and  300  bears.  (Vopisc.  L  o.)  It  is  un- 
necessary to  multiply  examples,  as  the  above  are 
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sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  numbers  and 
variety  of  anunals  at  these  q)ectacles ;  but  the 
list  of  beasts  which  were  collected  by  the  younger 
Gordian  for  his  triumph,  and  were  exhibited  by 
his  successor  Philip  at  the  Seodar  Giunes,  do- 
serve  mention  on  account  of  their  variety  and  the 
rarity  of  some  of  them.  Among  these  we  find 
mention  of  32  elephants,  10  elks,  10  tigers  (which 
seem  to  have  been  very  seldom  exhibited),  60 
tame  lions,  80  tame  leopards,  10  hyaenas,  an  hip- 
popotamos  and  rhinoceros,  10  archoleontes-  (it  is 
unknown  what  they  were),  10  camelopards,  20 
onagri  (wild  asses,  or  perhaps  zebras),  40  wild 
horses,  and  an  immense  number  of  similar  animals. 
(Vopisc.  Chrdian^  33.) 

How  long  these  spectacles  continued  is  unoer- 
tarn,  but  they  were  exhibited  after  the  abolition 
of  the  shows  of  gladiators.  There  is  a  law  of 
Honorius  and  ThMdosius,  providing  for  the  safe 
convoy  of  beasts  mtonded  for  the  spectacles,  and 
inflicting  a  penalty  of  five  pounds  of  gold  upon  any 
one  who  injured  them.  (Cod.  11.  tit  44.)  They 
were  exhibited  at  this  period  at  the  praetorian 

res,  as  we  leam  ih>m  Symmachus.  {Bfist,  ix. 
.  71,  126,  &c)  Wild  beasts  continued  to  be 
exhibited  in  the  games  at  Constantinople  as  kte 
as  the  time  of  Justinian.  (Proeop.  Hid,  Arc.  c.  9.) 
Combats  of  wild  beasts  are  sometimes  repre. 
sented  on  the  coins  of  Roman  families,  as  on  the 
annexed  coin  of  M.  Livineius  Regulus,  which  pro- 
bably refers  to  the  venatk  of  Jidius  Gsesar  men- 
tioned above. 


In  the  bas-relieft  on  the  tomb  of  Scaurus  at 
Pompeii,  there  are  representations  of  combate  with 
wild  beasts,  which  are  copied  in  the  following 
woodcute  from  Maiois  {Pomp.  i.  pi.  32,  33).  On 
the  same  tomb  gladiatorial  combate  are  repre- 
sented, which  are  figured  on  p.  576  of  the  present 
woik. 


The  fintrspnsente  a  man  naked  and  mianned  I  ddeoeeleM  state  had  of  course  only  their  agility  to 
between  a  lion  and  a  panther.    Persons  in  this  |  tmat  to  in  order  to  escape  firom  the  beasto.    In  the 


aaeottd  eat  we  aee  a  rimihr  mtsoo  against  whom  a 
wild  boar  is  lushing,  and  who  appears  to  be  pre- 
jrring  ibr  a  spring  to  escape  firom  the  iinimal.    In 


the  same  relief  there  is  a  wolf  running  at  fiiU  speed, 
and  also  a  stag  with  a  rope  tied  to  his  horns  who 
has  been  pulled  down  by  two  wolves  or  dogs.  The 
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third  relief  if  nippoied  bj  Mazoia  to  repieient  the 
training  of  a  bettiarins.  The  latter  haa  a  spear  in 
each  hand  ;  his  left  leg  is  protected  by  greaves, 
and  he  is  in  the  act  of  attacking  a  panther,  whose 
movements  are  hampered  by  a  rope,  which  futens 
him  to  the  bull  behind  him,  and  which  accordingly 
places  the  bestiarius  in  n  less  dangerous  position, 
though  more  caution  and  activity  are  required  than 
if  the  beast  were  fixed  to  a  single  point  Behind 
the  bull  another  man  stands  with  a  spear,  who 
seems  to  be  urging  on  the  animal.  The  fourth 
woodcut  represents  a  man  equipped  in  the  same 
way  as  the  matador  in  the  Spanish  bull-fights  in 
the  present  day,  namely,  with  a  sword  in  one  hand 
and  a  veil  in  the  other.    The  veil  was  first  em- 


ployed in  the  arena  In  the  time  of  the  empeiw 
Claudius.    (Plin. /T.  iV:  viU.  21.) 

VENEFI'CIUM,  the  crime  of  poisoning,  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  Roman  history.  Women 
were  most  addicted  to  it ;  but  it  seems  not  im- 
probable that  this  charge  was  frequently  brought 
against  females  without  sufficient  evidence  of  their 
guilt,  like  that  of  witchcraft  in  Europe,  in  the 
middle  ages.  We  find  females  condemned  to 
death  for  this  crime  in  seasons  of  pestilence,  when 
the  popular  mind  is  always  in  an  excited  state 
and  ready  to  attribute  the  calamities  under  which 
they  suffer  to  the  arts  of  evil-disposed  persons. 
Thus  the  Athenians,  when  the  p«stilence  raged  in 
their  city  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  supposed 
the  wells  to  have  been  poisoned  by  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  (Thucyd.  ii.  48),  and  similar  instances 
occur  in  the  history  of  almost  all  states.  Still 
however  the  crime  of  poisoning  seems  to  have 
been  much  more  fr«quent  in  ancient  than  in 
modem  times ;  and  this  circumstance  would  lead 
persons  to  suspect  it  in  caaes  when  there  was  no 
real  ground  for  the  suspicion.  Respecting  the  crime 
of  poisoning  at  Athens,  see  Pharmaoon  Oraphb. 

The  first  instance  of  its  occurrence  at  Rome  in 
any  public  way  was  in  the  consulship  of  M. 
Claudius  Marcellus  and  C.  Valerius,  r.  a  331, 
when  the  dty  was  visited  by  a  pestilence.  After 
many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  state  had  died  by 
the  same  kind  of  disease,  a  slave-p;irl  gave  informa- 
tion to  the  curule  aediles  that  it  was  owing  to 
poisons  prepared  by  the  Roman  matrons.  Follow- 
ing her  infiurmation  they  surprised  about  twenty 
matrons,  among  whom  were  Cornelia  and  Seigia, 
both  belonging  to  Patrician  fiunilies,  in  the  act  of 
preparing  certain  drugs  over  a  fire ;  and  being 
oompellcSl  by  the  magistrates  to  drink  these  in  the 
fiffum,  since  they  asserted  that  they  were  not 
poisonous,  they  perished  by  their  own  wickedness. 
upcQ  this  fbrther  infoimKtioDa  were  laid,  and  as 


many  aa  a  himdred  and  seventy  natroDa 
demned.    (Liv.  viiL  18  ;  eompan  VaL  Max.  n.  4 
§3;AugaatZ)toan.Z>si,iiL17.)  Wenextnadd 
poiaoning  being  carried  on  npoo  an  axtoiaive  wok 
as  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  istrodnctkB  of  tk 
worship  of  Bacchus.  (Liv.  xxxix.8.)  [DioirrsiA,p> 
413.]    In  &  G.  1 34,  the  pnetor,Q.  Naevios  Math^ 
was  commanded  by  the  senate  to  invesfigirr  bbcs 
cases  (dis  ewi^Vt  quaeren) :  he  a^tfoor  mtatht 
in  the  xnveatigation,  which  was  pimcipskEly  cKrie4 
on  in  the  munidpia  and  condliabala,  and,  ocoords^ 
to  Valerius   of   Antium,   he  oondcmBed   2<Mll 
persons.     (Liv.  xxxix.  38.  ih)    We  i^poa  fai 
mention  of  a  public  investigBtioQ  into  caaei  d 
poiaoning  by  order  of  the  aenate,  in  a.  c  IS^ 
when  a  pestilence  raged  at  Romc^  and   many 
of  the  magiatrates  and  other  peiaona  of  li%h  mak 
bad  periahed.    The  investigation  waa  esndacted 
in  the  tity  and  within  ten  mika  of  it  by  the 
praetor  C.  Claudius,  and   bevond  the  ten  suki 
by  the  praetor  GL  Maenius.     Hoatilia,  the  widow 
of  the  consul  C.  (Jalpomins,  who  had  died  in  thst 
year,  was  accused  of  having  poiaoned  her  hwsband, 
and  condemned  on  what  appears  to  have  been  men 
suspicion.    (Liv.  xL  37.)    Caaea  of  what  may  be 
called  private  poiaoning,  in  oppositiQn  to  th«i 
mentioned  above,  frequently  ootnuted.    Thespracl 
of  Cicero  in  behalf  ot  Cluentins  supplies  us  vitb 
several  particulars  on  this  subject.     Under  tht 
Roman  emperors  it  was  carried  on  to  n  great  ex- 
tent, and  some  fismales,  who  excelled  in  the  srt, 
were  in  great  request    One  of  the  most  c^iAaMei 
of  these  was  Locusts,  who  poisoned  dandins  it 
the  command  of  Agrippxna,and  BritaDnieosat  ^ 
of  Nero,  the  latter  of  whom  even  pKaeed  penrm 
under  her  to  be  instructed  in  the  arL    (TaoL 
Amud.  xiL  66,  xiii.  15  ;  Suet.  ATer.  S3;  Jsv.  I 

The  first  legislative  enactment  e^MciaUy  direded 
againat  poiaoning  was  a  law  of  the  dictator  SaOs— 
Lex  0>melia  de  Sicariis  et  Veneficis  —  pasvd  is 
R.  c  82,  which  continued  in  force,  with  sobk 
alterations,  to  the  latest  times.  It  eontained  fs*' 
visions  against  all  who  made,  bought,  soldi  p*- 
aeaaed,  or  gave  poiaon  for  the  purpose  of  poiaaniag. 
(Cic.;MvaiMat54;  Mercian,  Dig.  4B. tit  8.  a. S; 
Inst  4.  tit  18.  s.  6.)  The  punisbment  fixed  br 
this  Uw  was,  according  to  BCarcian,  the  deperttfi^ 
in  inwilam  and  the  oonfiacatifln  of  pmpeitj  ;  bat  ii 
was  more  probably  the  interdictio  aqoaa  et  igasi 
sinoe  the  deportatio  under  the  eayeioia  task  t]» 
place  of  the  interdietioi,  and  the  expteancB  in  ibe 
bigeat  waa  auited  to  the  time  of  the  writen  « 
compilers.  [Lsx  Cornrlia,  p.  $87,}  By  a  k> 
natttsconsnltnm  passed  subsequently,  a  haikt  wb» 
gave  drugs  or  poison  for  the  purpose  of  pndao:; 
conception  even  without  any  evil  intent, 
ished  (rela^otet),  if  the  person  to  whom  she  ad- 
ministered them  died  in  ooasequenoe.  By  another 
aenatnaoonaultmn  all  draggiata  (^lyatiftii  ff)^  who 
administered  poisons  csralessly  **  pugationia  causa,** 
were  liable  to  the  penalties  of  this  law.  In  the 
time  of  Blarcian  (that  of  Alexander-Sercns) 
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crime  wai  panubed  capitally  in  the  case  of  penona 
of  lower  nuik  (kumiUores),  who  were  exposed  to 
wild  beaata,  bat  penona  of  higher  lank  (odtbrBt) 
were  condrnmied  to  the  deportatio  in  inanlam. 
(Dig.«.«.) 

The  word  Venefichim  was  alao  applied  to  podooj, 
mcantations,  &c  <Cic  BtmL  60  ;  Petnm.  118)  ; 
whence  we  find  Vm^Sau  and  Vmieflea  uaed  in  the 
sense  of  a  sorcerer  and  soroereas  in  general. 

VER  SACRUM  (fros  ltp6p).  It  was  a  cnstom 
among  the  earlj  Italian  nations,  especially  among 
the  Sabinea,  in  times  of  great  dango  and  distress, 
to  TOW  to  the  deity  the  sacrifice  of  eveiy  thing  bom 
in  the  next  spring,  that  is  between  the  first  of 
March  and  the  last  day  of  April,  if  the  cahunity 
under  which  they  were  labouring  should  be  re- 
moTed.  (Fest  «.  o.  Ver  $aenm;  LIt.  xxiL  d,  10, 
xxxiy.  44  ;  Stmb.  t.  p.  172  ;  Sisennaop.  Nm,  xiL 
1 8  ;  Senr.  ad  Am,  m  796.)  This  sacrifice  in  the 
early  times  ounprehended  both  men  and  domestic 
animals,  and  there  is  little  donbt  that  in  many 
eases  the  tow  waa  really  earned  into  effect.  But 
in  later  times  it  was  thought  cruel  to  sacrifioe  so 
many  innocent  infants,  and  accordingly  the  follow- 
ing expedient  was  adopted.  The  children  were 
alu>wed  to  grow  up,  and  in  the  spring  of  their 
twentieth  or  twenty^first  year  they  were  with 
eorered  &oes  driven  across  the  firontier  of  their 
native  country,  whereupon  they  went  whitherso- 
ever  fortune  or  the  deity  might  lead  them.  Many 
a  colony  had  been  founded  by  persons  driven  out 
in  this  manner  ;  and  the  Mamertines  in  Sicily 
were  the  descendants  of  such  devoted  persons. 
(Fest.  L  e.  and  $.  v.  Mamertim:  compare  Dionys. 
i  16  ;  Plin.  H,  N,  iii.  18  ;  Justin,  xxiv.  4  ;  Liv. 
zxxiii.  44.) 

In  the  two  historical  instances  m  which  the 
Boniana  vowed  a  ver  sacrum,  that  is,  after  the 
battle  of  lake  Traaimenna.  and  at  the  close  of  the 
second  Punic  war,  the  vow  was  confined  to  do- 
mestie  animals,  as  was  expressly  stated  in  the  vow. 
(Liv.  L  A  ;  Pfait  Fab.  Mom.  4.)  [L.  a] 

VERBE'NA.     [Saomina.] 
y  ERBEN  AHIUS.    [  Fbtialm.] 
VERNA.    [Sbrvvs,  pp.  1038, 1040.] 
VERSO  IN  REM  ACTIO.  [Sbrvus,  p.  1038.] 
VERSU'RA.    [Fbnus,  p.  527,  a.] 
VERU,  VERU'TUM.    [Habta.  pt  588,  b.] 
VE8PAE,    VESPILLO'NE&      [FuNua,  p. 
559,  a.] 

VESTA'LES,  the  virgin  priestesses  of  Vesta 
who  ministered  in  her  temple  and  watched  the 
•tenal  fire.  Their  existence  at  Alba  Longa  is 
connected  with  the  earliest  Roman  traditions,  for 
Silvia  the  mother  of  Romulus  was  a  member  of  the 
aisterhood  (Liv.  i.  20  ;  Dionys.  i  76)  ;  their  esta- 
bliahment  in  the  city,  in  common  with  almost  all 
other  matters  connected  with  state  religion,  is  ge- 
fftemlly  ascribed  to  Nnma  (Dionys.  n.  65  ;  Plut. 
Nmm.  10),  who  selected  four  (their  names  are 
given  in  Plutarch),  two  from  the  Titienses  and 
two  from  the  Ramnes  (Dionys.  iL  67  \  Festus,  i.  v. 
Sem  Feitos),  and  two  more  were  subsequently 
added  from  Uie  Luoeres,  by  Tarqtiinius  Priscus  ac- 
cording to  one  authority  (Plut  Mtm.  L  e.),  by 
Servius  TuUius  acoording  to  another.  (Dionys.  iii. 
67.)  This  number  of  six  remained  unchanged  at 
the  time  when  Plutarch  wrote,  and  the  idea  that 
it  was  afterwards  increased  to  seven  rests  upon 
Tery  unsatisfactory  evidence.  (See  Mhnaire$  de 
fAoademi*  dsi  ItuenpL  voL  iv.  p.  167  ;  Ambroe. 
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Bpitt,  V.  31, 0.  Sjfmmaeh,  and  the  remarks  of  Lip- 
sius.) 

.They  were  originally  chosen  (papere  is  the  tech- 
nical word)  by  the  king  (Liv.  i.  3.  20  ;  Dionys. 
IL  ee.)  and  during  the  republic  and  empire  by  the 
Pontifex  Biaximus.  It  was  necessary  that  the 
maiden  should  not  be  under  six  nor  above  ten 
years  of  age,  perfect  in  all  her  limbs,  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  all  her  senses^  patrima  et  matrima 
[Patriici],  the  daughter  of  free  and  fi^ebom  pa- 
rents who  had  never  been  in  slavery,  who  followed 
no  dishonourable  occupation,  and  whose  home  was 
in  Italy.  (Cell.  i.  12.)  The  lex  Papia  ordained 
that  when  a  vacancy  occurred  the  Pontifex  Maxi- 
mus  should  name  at  his  discretion  twenty  qualified 
damsels,  one  of  whom  was  publicly  (in  eondone) 
fixed  upon  by  lot,  an  exemption  being  granted  in 
fovour  of  such  as  had  a  sister  already  a  vestal  and 
of  the  daughters  of  certain  priests  of  a  high  class. 
((Sell.  L  e.)  The  above  law  appears  to  have  been 
enacted  in  consequence  of  the  unwillingness  of 
fiithers  to  resign  ail  control  over  a  child,  and  this 
reluctance  was  manifested  so  strongly  in  later  times 
that  in  the  age  of  Augustus  lUtertinae  were  declared 
eligible.  (Dion  Cass.  Iv.  22 ;  Suet  Oeta».  31.) 
The  casting  of  lots  moreover  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  practised  if  any  respectable  person  came  for- 
ward voluntarily  and  offered  a  daughter  who  ful- 
filled the  necessary  conditions.  J^  soon  as  the 
election  was  concluded  the  Pontifex  Maximus  took 
the  giri  by  the  hand  and  addressed  her  in  a  solemn 
form  preserved  by  Aulus  GelUus  from  Fabius  Pictor. 
Sacbrdotbm.  VB8TALBif.QuAa.  Sacra.  Faciat. 
QiTAB.  loua.  SiBT.  Sacbrdotbm.  Vbstalbm. 
Facbrb.  Pro.  PopuLa  Romano.  Qviritium. 
Utkl  Quab.  Optiica.  Lbgb.  Fotit.  Ita.  Tb. 
Am  ATA.  Capio.  where  the  title  Amata  seems 
simply  to  signify  **  beloved  one,**  and  not  to  refer 
as  Gellius  supposes  to  the  name  of  one  of  the  ori- 
ginal Vestals,  at  least  no  such  name  is  to  be  found 
m  the  list  of  Plutarch  alluded  to  above.  After 
these  words  were  pronounced  she  was  led  away  to 
the  atrium  of  Veste,  and  lived  thenceforward  with- 
in the  sacred  precincts  under  the  special  superin- 
tendence and  control  of  the  pontifical  college. 
(Dionys.  ii.  67  ;  Liv.  iv,  44,  viiL  15  ;  Plin.  Ep. 
iv.  11  ;  Suet  Odav.  31  ;  OelL  i.  12.) 

The  period  of  service  lasted  for  thirty  years. 
During  the  first  ten  the  priestess  was  engaged  in 
learning  her  mysterious  duties,  being  termed  dUd" 
pula  (Val.  Max.  i.  1.  §  7),  during  the  next  ten  in 
performing  them,  during  the  last  ten  in  giving  in- 
structions to  the  novices  (Dionys.  L  c.  ;  Plut.  I,  o.  ; 
Senec.  de  vit.  beat.  29),  and  so  long  as  she  was 
thus  employed  she  was  bound  by  a  solemn  vow  of 
chastity.  But  after  the  time  specified  was  com- 
pleted she  might,  if  she  thought  fit,  throw  off  the 
emblems  of  her  office  (Dionys.  Lo.\  unconsecrate 
herself  (esmyiwars,  OeU.  vi.  7),  return  to  the 
worid  and  even  enter  into  the  marriage  state. 
(Plut.  L  A.)  Few  however  availed  themselves  of 
these  privileges  ;  those  who  did  were  said  to  have 
lived  in  sorrow  and  remorse  (as  might  indeed  have 
been  expected  from  the  habits  they  had  formed)  : 
hence  such  a  proceeding  was  considered  ominous, 
and  the  priestesses  for  the  most  part  died  as  they 
had  lived  in  the  service  of  the  goddess.  (Tacit 
Ann.  ii.  86  ;  Inscrip.  quoted  by  Oronov.  ad  Tacii^ 
Ann.  iii  64.) 

The  senior  sister  was  entitled  Vatalig  Maaima^ 
or  Virgo  Mojcima  (Ovid.  FaeL  iv.  639  ;  Suet  JwU 
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83,  Domii.  8 ;  Orell.  InaeryA  n.  2233,  &c  ;  i^ 
irp(c€t6ov(ra,  Dion  Cau.  liv.  24 ;  ri  ipxt^Mf 
Ixxix.  9),  and  we  find  also  the  ezpreanonB  Vata- 
lium  vetntHmmam  (Tacit.  Amu  zi.  82)  and  tru 
wajcimae.     (Serv.  ad  Vifp,  Ed,  viii.  82.) 

Their  chief  office  was  to  watch  by  turna,  night 
and  day,  the  ererlasting  fire  which  biased  upon 
the  altar  of  Vesta  (Visoinssqvb  ViSTALBa  in 

URBX  CUSTOOIUNTO  IGNEM  POCI  PUBLICI  SIMPI- 

TKRNUM,  Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  8.  12  ;  Liv.  xzyiii  11  ; 
Val.  Max.  i  1.  §  6  ;  Senec  de  Prov.  5),  its  extinc- 
tion being  considered  as  the  most  fearfiil  of  all  pro- 
digies, and  emblematic  of  the  extinction  of  the 
state.  (Dionys.  IL  67  ;  Lir.  xxtL  1.)  If  snch 
misfortune  befell  and  was  caused  by  the  careless- 
ness  of  the  priestess  on  duty,  she  was  stripped  and 
scouiged  by  the  Pontifez  Maximns,  in  the  dark 
and  with  a  screen  interposed,  and  he  rekindled  the 
flame  by  the  friction  of  two  pieces  of  wood  from  a 
fdim  arftor.  (Dionys.,  Plut,  VaL  Max.  U,  eo. ;  Fes- 
tus,  t,  V,  Jgnie.)  Their  other  ordinary  duties  con- 
sisted in  presenting  offerixigs  to  the  goddess  at 
stated  times,  and  in  sprinkling  and  purifying  the 
shrine  each  morning  with  water,  which  according 
to  the  institution  of  Numa  was  to  be  drawn  firam 
the  Egerian  fount,  although  in  later  times  it  was 
considered  lawful  to  employ  any  water  firam  a  linng 
spring  or  running  stream,  but  not  such  as  had 
passed  through  pipes.  When  used  bx  sacrificial 
purposes  it  was  mixed  with  mariisr,  that  is,  salt 
which  had  been  pounded  in  a  mortar,  thrown  into 
an  earthen  jar  and  baked  in  an  oven.  (Otid.  P<uL 
iii.  11  ;  Propert  it.  4. 15  ;  Pint  Num.  13  ;  Feet 
f.  v»  Mwriee*)  They  assisted  moreover  at  all  great 
public  holy  rites^  such  as  the  festivals  of  the  Bona 
Dea  (Dion  (Tass.  zxzvii.  45)  and  the  consecration 
of  templei  (Tacit  HiiL  iv.  53),  they  were  invited 
to  priestly  banquets  (Macrab.  IL  9 ;  Dion  Cass. 
zlvii.  \Q\  and  we  are  told  that  they  Vers  present 
at  the  solemn  appeal  to  the  gods  made  by  Cicero 
during  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.  (Dion  Cass. 
zz3cvii.  35.)  They  idso  guarded  the  sacred  nlics 
which  framed  the  /attde  pigmu  trnperii^  the  pledge 
gnuited  by  fiite  for  the  permanency  of  the  Roman 
sway,  deposited  in  the  inmost  adytum  (fsuwi  Fee- 
tae^  see  Festus,  «.  v.)  which  no  one  was  permitted 
to  enter  save  the  virgins  and  the  chief  pontifez. 
What  this  object  was  no  one  knew,  some  supposed 
that  it  was  the  Palladium,  others  the  Samothndan 
gods  carried  by  Dardanus  to  Troy  and  transported 
from  thence  to  Italy  by  Aeneas,  but  all  agreed  in 
bdieving  that  something  of  awfiil  sanctity  was 
here  preserved,  contained,  it  was  said,  in  a  small 
earthen  jar  closely  sealed,  while  another  ezactly 
similar  in  form,  but  empty,  stood  by  its  side. 
(Dionys.  I  69,  ii.  66  ;  Plut  Oamm.  20  ;  Liv. 
zxvl  27  ;  Lamprid.  El<^.  6  ;  Ovid.  FatL  vi 
365  ;  Lucan,  iz.  994.) 

We  have  seen  above  that  supreme  importance 
was  attached  to  the  purity  of  the  Vestals,  and  a 
terrible  punishment  awaited  her  who  violated  the 
vow  of  chastity.  According  to  the  law  of  Numa 
she  was  simply  to  be  ston^  to  death  (Cedrenns, 
HieL  Omp,  p.  148,  or  p.  259,  ed.  Bekker),  but  a 
more  cruel  torture  was  devised  by  Tarquinius 
Prisons  (Dionjrs.  iii.  67  ;  Zonaras,  viL  8)  and  in- 
flicted irom  that  time  forward.  When  condemned 
by  the  college  of  pontifices,  she  was  stripped  of  her 
vittac  and  other  badges  of  office,  was  scouiged 
(Dionys.  ix;  40),  was  attired  like  a  coipse,  pliMed 
in  a  elose  litter  and  borne  throi^^h  the  fonun  at- 
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tended  by  her  weeping  kindred,  with  sU  Ik  nn- 
monies  <i  a  real  fimersl,  to  a  rising  gnsmd  olM 
the  Catmjma  SeeHeratua^  just  within  t£e  d^  vsDi, 
dose  to  the  Colline  gate.  There  a  anil  wslt 
underground  had  been  previously  pfe|Hnd,  ego- 
taining  a  couch,  a  lamp,  and  a  table  with  a  litde 
food.  The  Pontifez  Mazimus,baviivUftsdipkii 
hands  to  heaven  and  uttered  a  secret  pnyer,  optsei 
the  litter,  led  fbrdi  the  culprit,  and  plsaqg  bcroi 
the  steps  of  the  ladder  which  gave  sceeH  to  the 
subterranean  cell,  delivered  her  overtothceoassoB 
ezecutioner  and  his  assistants,  who  ooDdoded  btf 
down,  drew  np  the  ladder,  and  haviog  filled  tk 
pit  with  earth  until  the  snrfiMe  was  lercl  wAl  tke 
surrounding  ground,  left  her  to  perish  deoired  i 
all  the  tributes  of  reqMct  usually  paid  ta  the  ipihii 
of  the  departed.  In  every  case  the  jsmKnr  m 
publicly  scourged  to  dteUi  in  the  msil  (FlA 
Nmm.  10,  Fab,  Mam,  18,  Q^tauL  Rem,  nL  ri 
p.  154,  ed.  Reiske ;  Dionys.  ii  67,  iii  67,  nil  t», 
iz.  40  ;  Liv.  iv.  44,  viii  15,  tdL  S7 ;  ?\m.  Ep. 
iv.  11  ;  Suet  Dom.  8  ;  Dion  Om.  IxviL^^ln^ 
16,  and  fimgg.  zci  zcii  ;  Festas  s.  ft.  Pnttm  d 
Sederatae  Campae.) 

But  if  the  labours  of  the  Vcsfesls  mn  ■l^ 
mitting  and  the  mlea  of  the  order  Pg>d^^ 
pitilesdy  enfinved,  so  the  hoooui  they'  OBptd 
were  such  as  in  a  great  measure  to  cwnwMrtf  ^ 
their  privation.     They  were  maoitBiied  at  tk 
pnblxe  cost  and  firam  sums  M  maoBj  sad  ksd  b^ 
queathed  from  time  to  time  to  the  coipatiaa. 
(Suet  Oekm.  31,  TSb.  76;   SicnL  fTssc  A  fd. 
Goes.)     From  the  moment  of  their  eaiawM 
they  became  as  it  were  the  property  of  the  geddoi 
alone,    and   were  completely  relessed  6«i  m 
parental  sway  without  going  through  the  finv  "^ 
amnuqpo^  or  suflBaring  any  eo^pafitf  iaanirfw- (6c^ 
i  11.)    They  had  a  right  to  make  a  will,  asd  t« 
give  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice  wilhnt  tam 
an  oath  ((3eU.  z.  15),  disCiiictioDS  firat  eoaeedcd  br 
an   Horatian  law  to  a  oertain  Oaia  Tamtia  or 
Fufetia,  and  afterwards  oommvnicated  la  sS.  (GeL 
i  12  ;  Gains,  i  145  ;  compare  Plia  H.N,  zxii^ 
11.)     From  the  time  of  the  tiiamviri  each  vai 
preceded  by  a  lictor  when  she  went  abnad  (Dwb 
Cass,  zlril  19),  ooosnls  and  piaelan  msjewyfa 
them,  and  lowered  their  fiasoes  (Senec  Qirirw^ 
vi  8  ;   compare  Pint  Tik.  OracA,  \h\  ens  tb 
tribunes  of  the  pleba  respected  their  holy  ckaa^ 
(Ores.  T.  4  ;  Suet  TSb.  2  ;  compare  Ocffo  Cb^ 
14 ;  VaL  Maz.  v.  4.  §  6),  and  if  any  one  paiwi 
under  their  litter  he  waa  put  to  death.  (Phrt.  A*i* 
10.)    Augustus  granted  to  them  all  the  nghtt^ 
matrons  who  had  bone  three  children  (Dim  G>*' 
Ivi,  10  ;  Pint  iLe.),  and  assigDed  them  a  eoajpA- 
ous  place  in  the  theatre  (Suet  Ootor.  44 ;  Ta^ 
Ami,  ir.  16),  apnvilcirs  which  they  hsd  enioytd 
before  at  the  gladiatorial  ahows.    {Cicf^^^^ 
85.)    Great  weight  waa  attached  to  their  iotcfto- 
sion  on  behalf  of  those  in  dai«er  and  difBcshT,  « 
which  we  have  a  remazkaUe  ezample  in  the  ^^ 
treaties  which  they  addieased  toSolboD  \M}^ 
Julius  Claeaar  (Suet  J^  1 ;  oompare  Ctt^pnt^ 
17  ;  Suet  VML  16,  Dion  Cass.  Izv.  18 ;  Tacit 
Amu  iii  69,  zi  32,  HuL  iii  81),  snd  if  ^1 
chanced  to  meet  a  criminal  as  he  was  led  l»  p"* 
ishment  they  had  a  right  to  denand  his  id«p* 
provided  it  could  be  proved  that  the  enoewrter  «* 
acddentaL     Wills,  even  those  of  the  ^Vf^ 
were  committed  to  their  disrge  (Sort.  Jd.  W, 
OoUau  101  ;  Tacit  Amu  i  6),  for  wh«  »  aocfc 


koqung  thsf  were  conudend  iniiolable  (Pint. 
Anbm.  63)  ;  tnd  in  lika  maimer  very  lolemD 
trealid,  inch  M  that  of  the  triomvin  with  Seiliu 
Ponipdoi,  wej4  plsced  in  their  hoodL  (Appiftn, 
B.  C.  T.  73  1  Dion  Cttu.  ilviiL  37  and  A6  ;  coiD- 
panilTitLIZ)  That  tbe;  might  be  honoured  in 
death  a>  in  life,  their  aahea  were  interred  itithin 
the  HOaaerluin.     (Sen.  ad  Virg.  Aet.  li  206.) 

They  vere  attired  in  a  itola  oiet  which  wu  an 
tipper  veitaieut  made  of  linen  (Val.  Max.  L  1 .  §  7  ; 
Dianyt.iL  68;  Vm.  Ep.  it.  11),  and  in  addition 
to  the  Infnla  and  white  woollen  Villa  they  wore 
when  tacrilicing  a  peculiar  hcad-drea  called  n^- 
Indmm,  conaialing  of  a  piece  of  white  cloth  bordered 
with  purple,  oblong  in  ihape,  and  Mcured  by  a 
ctaip.  (Fettoi,  i,  c.  SuffiMam)  In  drew  and 
(teneral  deportment  they  were  required  to  ohierre 
the  ntmoet  limplicity  and  decomin,  any  fanciful 
omfljnentf  in  the  one  or  levity  in  the  other  being 
alwayi  nsarded  with  diiguat  and  mpicion.  (Lit. 
iv.  J4,  riiL  15  1  Plin.  ^.  it.  11  ;  OTid.  Fiat.  i.. 
2e£.)  We  infer  from  a  paiuge  in  Pliny  {H.  N. 
xtL  65)  that  dieir  hair  wHi  cut  off,  probably  at  the 
period  of  their  coniecrstion  ;  whether  ihii  wai  re- 
peated from  time  to  time  dee*  not  appear,  but  they 
are  nerer  represented  with  Sowing  lock*.  The 
Gnt  of  the  following  cnl«,  copied  from  a  gem 
(Mont&ucon,  Ant.  Em.  L  pi.  xiriii,  SappUm,  i. 
pL  niiL),  repreKnIj  the  Veelal  Tuccia  who  when 
wrongfully  acctued  appealed  to  the  goddeai  to  rin- 
dicata  her  hononr,  and  had  power  given  her  to 
carry  a  lieTO  fall  of  water  &om  the  Tiber  to  the 
temple.  (VaL  Max.  TiiL  1.  9  5  ;  P>>a.  M.  M 
xznii.  3.)      The  form  of  the  upper  gaiment  ii 


here  well  leen.  The  »econd  ie  from  a  denariuj  of 
the  Oeni  Clodia,  repmenting  a^n  the  rererK  a 
{emale  prieatew  with  a  limpDiiiun  in  her  hand, 
and  bearing  the  legend  vzstaLiB  ;  on  the  oh- 
Tens  ii  a  head  of  Flora  with  the  wotdi  c 
cLODivs  c.  P.  Two  VeitaU  belonging  to  ihii 
seiu  were  celebrated  in  the  Roman  Amuue.  (See 
OTJd.  F<ut.  ir.  279  i  Sael-  T*.  2 ;  Auguelin.  4» 
CItr.  iKi.  16;  Herodian.  i,  11.)  [TriOmj-hob, 
p.  1165,  a.]  The  coin  leeme  to  baTe  been  itmclf  to 
coDimemoiatfl  the  iplendour  of  the  Floralia  n  ei- 
hibiled  during  the  bmoni  aedlleabip  of  C.  Clodtni 
PuloheiD.  c.  99.  (Cie.  dt  Off.  ii.  16,  c.  Perr.iT. 
3;  V\m.H.N.xrLy.  4.) 

(Lipiiua,  dt   Vata  el  FettalHiM  AnJagnia,  and 


(Lipiiua,  d>  Vata 
Noebden,  "  On  the  w 


■ical  Jsnmal,  vol.  it.  123,  vol  iti.  321,>' hST* 
collected  moat  of  the  aulhoritiei  on  thi>  enhject ; 
Qiittling,  GtKiitAU  dtr  SimiiA.  Staatmafatitmg, 
p.  189.)  [W.  R.] 

VESTI'BULUM.  [Doiiu8,p.  *27,ai  Janu*. 
p.627,b.] 

VEST1CEP3.    [1kpdb«b,631,r.] 
VETERA-NUS.    [Eiircitub,  p.  493,  b.] 
VEXILLA'RII.  [ExiRciTus,  p.  507,  h.] 
VEXILLUM.   [Exuu:rruii,p.5a7,h;SiaHA 

MlLITARU.] 

VIAE.  Three  worda  an  employed  by  the  Ro- 
man joriita  to  denote  a  road,  or  a  ri^bt  of  road. 
Iter,  Adiu,  Via.  The  different  meanmgi  of  theie 
three  wordi  arsEirea  onder  SuViTirru,  p^  1032. 

We  neit  Bnd  Via*  dirided  into  prtvoftu  m 
agrtsriae  haipiditwae,  the  former  being  tbon  the 
ute  of  which  wai  free  while  the  toil  itself  remained 
private  property,  the  latter  Ihoae  of  which  the  nie, 
the  management,  and  the  eoil  were  alike  reited  in 
the  elate.  Viae  Vidncdu  (7KM  n  vidt  mif  tW 
qaat  ta  riosi  cfaewil),  being  connliy  cnw-roadi 
merging  in  the  great  linea,  or  at  all  cTenta  not 
leading  to  any  important  terminna,  might  be  either 
imiiiau  or  privaiM  according  ae  they  wai«  formed 
and  maintained  at  the  coat  of  the  ilate  or  by  tha 
contribution!  of  primte  indiridnala.  (Dig.  43.  tit. 
8.1.2.9  21,22  1  C)L7.B.3i  SicnL  Flace.  d(  Owl. 
Agr.  p.  9,  ed.  Ooei.)  The  Fio*  pmtlieat  of  the 
h^heet  clua  were  dialingntafaed  fay  the  epithetl 
miiilareSj  eoitndaraj  praeiariat,  anaTreiing  to  tha 
term*  lioi  PoiriXuiat  among  the  Qmka  and  tug't 

That  pnblie  nada  of  tome  kind  mnit  haT* 
ezitted  from  the  very  (bondation  of  the  city  11 
numifeat,  hut  11  Tory  little  friendly  intereonrae  ei- 
iited  with  tbe  neighboating  ttatei  for  any  length 
of  time  without  intsruption,  they  would  in  all 
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tradu  nted  by  the  peaMnte  in  their  joumeye  to 
and  from  market.  It  waa  not  until  the  period  of 
the  long  protracted  Samnite  wan  that  the  necea- 
aity  waa  ttrongty  felt  of  tecoring  an  eBay,  regular, 
and  lafe  communication  between  the  city  and  the 
legioni,  and  then  for  the  Erst  time  we  hear  of  thoae 
famooi  paved  roade,  which,  in  after  agea,  keeping 
pace  with  the  progreaa  of  the  Koman  armi,  con- 
nected Rome  with  her  moat  distant  proTincci,  con- 
atitnting  not  only  the  moat  useful,  but  the  moat 
bating  of  all  her  work*.  (Straho,  t.  p.  S35.)  The 
excellence  of  the  prindplca  upon  which  they  were 
coDittticted  ia  tuiBciently  atleated  by  their  eitia- 
ordinary  durability,  many  tpecimena  beiug  fiiund 
in  the  country  aroond  Rome  which  have  been  used 
without  being  repaired  for  more  than  a  thoiiaand 
years,  and  an  Hill  in  a  high  atate  of  preaenation. 
The  Romana  are  laid  to  haTa  adopted  their  fint 
ideaa  upon  thi*  aubject  from  the  Carthaginiani 
(laidor.  IT.  16.  S  6),  and  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  the  latter  people  may,  from  their  commercial 
BctiTily,  and  the  undy  nature  of  their  nil,  hax 
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be«n  conipeUcd  to  bun  Ibeir  aHention  to  tfaa  but 
niran*  of  fafilitatiiig  the  coniejance  of  mercfaui- 
diu  ta  difTennI  patu  oC  tbcir  temtor;.  It  matt 
not  be  imagined,  howeier,  that  the  Ronuuu  em- 
ployed from  the  lirat  the  etaburate  procoa  wliicb 
we  ore  about  to  deicribe-  The  fint  step  vonld  ba 
trmn  the  Via  Temua  (Dig.  43.  tit.  11.  a.  2),  the 
mere  tiack  worn  b;  the  I'eet  of  men  and  beaili 
and  th«  whceli  of  waggoni  acroM  the  fields  to  the 
Via  Glarraia,  where  the  lurikce  «u  hardened  b; 
psTel ;  and  eTen  after  paTement  wu  jntiodaced 
the  blocki  aeem  ariginallf  to  have  ren«d  meiel]' 
on  a  bed  of  small  alonei.  (Lit.  xlL  37 ;  eompara 
Lit...  23.*7.) 

Livf  bos  leoorded  (ix.  29)  that  the  cenionhip 
of  Appiui  Caecui  (b-C  S12)  wai  rendned  cele- 
brated in  after  ngei  from  hi*  hating  brooght  wator 
into  the  cit;  and  pared  a  road  (/fiiod  vton  mmMf 
d  agaiBii  n  tiitm  panliKrit),  the  renowned  Fia 
■Appia,  which  extended  in  the  firit  iutanee  from 
Rome  to  Capua,  although  we  can  Karcety  nippoie 
that  it  wai  carried  u  great  a  diitancfl  in  a  single 
liutnmi.  (Niebohr,  Rom,  Oeich.  tii.  p.  35G.)  We 
tuidoabtedl;  hear  long  before  thi>  period  of  the 
Via  Lath-a  (Lit.  ii.  39),  the  Via  (Tahno  (Lit.  iL 
ll.iii.  6,  T.  49),  »Ddtherw&.iiria(Li».riL9), 
&c  i  bnt  eren  if  we  allow  that  Lity  doet  not  em- 
ploy tbeaenamei  b;  aiort  of  pnlepaii,  in  order  to 
indicate  conteniently  a  particular  direction  (and 
thai  he  doei  (peak  by  anticipation  when  he  refera 
Id  mileitonei  in  lome  of  the  above  pauagea  ta  cer- 
tain), yet  wo  hate  no  proof  whaleter  thai  they 
were  laid  down  aonrding  to  the  method  after- 
wardi  adopted  irith  ao  moch  anccelt.     (Compare 
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Vitrutinj  enteta  into  no  detail*  with  regard  to 
road-making,  bnl  he  gitea  moat  minute  direction* 
for  parementa,  and  the  (rogmenti  of  ancient  pate- 
ment*  atill  exiating  and  onawering  to  hi*  deodiption 
corre*pond  *o  eiaclly  with  the  lemoini  of  the  mili- 
tary coadi,  that  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  proceuea 
followed  in  each  ca*e  wen  identksl,  and  thua 
Vitniiiua  (viL  I),  combbed  with  the  poem  of 
Statiui  (Silv.  W.  3),  on  the  Fia  Doailiaiia,  will 
■apply  all  the  teclmica]  term*. 

In  the  Rnt  place,  two  ahallaw  trenebea  (nfeO 
were  dug  parallel  to  each  other,  marking  the  bread  th 
of  the  propoaed  mad  ;  thii  in  the  great  line*,  nicb 
a*  the  Via  Appia,  the  Via  Flaminio,  the  Via 
Valeria,  Ac,  ii  found  to  hate  been  from  13  to  lA 
feet,  the  Via  TuBcnlana  ii  1 1,  while  thoM  of  le*a 
importaoce,  from  not  being  great  thorough&rea, 
auch  a*  the  Via  which  Icada  up  to  the  temple  of 
le  lummit  of  the  Alban 
Ut  thia  day  aingularly  per- 
HOctly  8  feet  wide.     The 
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^tinned  until  a  aslid  fonnda- 
tion  {^fitmium}  was  reached,  upon  which  the  ma- 
leriali  of  the  rood  might  firmly  rcit ;  if  thia  could 
not  be  attained,  in  conjequenoo  of  Ihe  awompy 
nature  of  the  ground  or  from  any  peculiarity  in  the 
(oil,  a  baua  wai  formed  artiGcinlly  by  dtiiiog  pi'ei 
(fiilmalum&Hi).  Abort  the  gremium  were  four  dia- 
Jnct  itiaUL  The  lovut  courte  wa*  the  lalnmim, 
conaialing  of  itoaes  not  imaller  than  the  hand  eoold 
juitgraip;  aboie  the  itatuinen  woa  the  nuJu,  a  mB«a 
of  bniken  >lone>  cemented  with  lime,  (what  nuuoni 
call  rul/htt-iot/fh^')  rammed  down  hard  and  nine 
inches  thick  ;  abare  tha  nidua  came  the  nudeia, 
oomposed  of  bagmenla  of  br^'k*  nnd  poltety,  the 


VIA!. 
piecM  being  smaller  than  in  the  rndna,  o 


irdejt  atone  (n'/ea),  a 
of  Rome,  basaltic  lata,  iiregukf  tn  fbcni  bat  fitted 
and  jointed  with  the  grcateit  oieety  (nrfiij'aajifa 
arte  riex,  TibuIL  L  7.  60)  n  as  to  preasil  a  ps- 
fectly  eten  Rir&ce,  ai  free  from  gap*  at  inegp 
larities  as  if  the  whole  had  been  ooe  aolid  bho. 
and  preaeating  much  Ihe  nate  extenud  apprannn 
oa  the  most  canfutly  boill  polygonal  walb  tt  li* 
<rid  Pelasgian  town*.  The  general  aspect  wflJ  be 
nadenriood  fttaa  the  cut  giteo  beloir  of  a  poniae 
of  the  itreet  at  Ihe  entiance  of  PompeiL  (Hani^ 
La  Rumti  lU  POapt^  toL  L  pL  xzxriL) 


The  centre  of  tha  way  waa  a  little  eletWcd  •• 
Bi  to  permit  tha  watar  to  nm  off  eoaily,  and  tmtt 
the  terraj  aggtr  via»  (Iiidor.  it.  16.  g  7-;  AmniaL 
MorcelLin.  dj,  1 6  ;  eompan  Viig.  ^aa.  t.  173) ; 
and  nmniHi  dgrnm  (StaL  L  c),  ahbooch  beik 
may  be  ^iptied  lo  the  whole  mrfaoe  of  ax  paii- 
mentum.  Occasionally,  at  leait  in  aties,  rcOe- 
gular  alaba  of  aolter  stooe  trere  employed  inlearl 
of  the  irregular  pdygons  of  sQax,  oa  we  pseeiis 
to  hare  been  the  case  in  the  fianm  of  TrijU. 
which  wsa  pated  with  traiertino,  and  in  pan  of 
the  great  forum  under  the  coltuon  of  Phocaa,  lai 
henoa  the  dialinction  between  the  |dinaa  *Ek 
•itnurt  and  nn  guulraio  tUrwtrt.  (Lit.  i.  S3, 
xll  37.}  It  man  ba  obaHred,  that  while  ea  Uw 
one  hand  recourse  wa*  had  to  pilii^  whtu  a  salil 
foundation  could  not  otherwise  be  obtained,  an,  as 
the  other  hand,  when  the  nad  was  carried  ant 
rock,  Ihe  itatnmen  and  the  rudua  were  diipeiwd 
wilh  altogether,  and  the  nndeos  was  sfnad  is- 
mediately  on  the  Rony  sorOue  previoady-  Bnootbed 
to  receive  it.  This  it  seen  to  hate  besi  the  or, 
we  are  infonned  by  local  antiqnariea,  on  the  Yii 
Appia,  below  Aibano,  wheta  it  wa*  cat  thtnigti  • 
maia  of  Tolcanie  pepoim. 

Nor  was  thii  alL  Regular  foot-path*  (A/sjw^ 
Lit.  ill.  27,  cnpidima,  Petnm.  9  ;  Orelli,  ImKT^ 
a.  SSU  i  ao^viKs,  SlaL  SHv.  it.  3.  47)  wen 
raised  upon  rack  side  and  strewed  with  giatel,  tin 
different  part*  were  sbmgthcned  and  boimd  In 
gcthei  with  gompU  or  stone  wedges  (SUL  /.  rX 
aod  stone  blocks  were  set  up  U  DMaate  unemls 
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«i  tlie  side  of  the  foot-paths,  in  order  that  trarel- 
len  on  horseback  might  be  able  to  mount  without 
the  aid  of  an  iyaSShtvs  to  hoist  them  up.  (Plut 
C.  Cfraech.  7.)     [Stratorks.] 

Finally,  C  Gracchus  (Plut  U  e,)  erected  mile- 
stones along  the  whole  extent  of  the  great  high- 
ways, marking  the  distances  from  Rome,  which 
appear  to  have  been  counted  from  the  gate  at 
which  each  road  issued  forth.  The  passage  of 
Plutarch,  however,  may  only  mean  that  Gracchus 
erected  milestones  on  the  roads  which  he  made 
or  repaired  ;  for  it  is  probable  that  milestones 
fffisted  much  earlier.  [Milliarb.]  Augustus, 
when  appointed  inspector  of  the  viae  around  the 
city,  erected  in  the  forum  a  gilded  column  (xpvcot/y 
/iiXiov — j(pfWTOvs  kIuVj  mUUarittm  aureumj  Dion 
Cass.  liv.  8  ;  Plin.  H.  iV.  ui  6  ;  Suet  Oth.  6  ; 
Tacit  Hist,  i.  27),  on  which  were  inscribed  the 
distances  of  the  principal  points  to  which  the 
viae  conducted.  Some  have  imagined,  from  a 
passage  in  Plutarch  (Galb,  24),  that  the  distances 
were  calculated  from  the  milliarium  aureum,  but 
this  seems  to  be  disproved  both  by  the  fiict  that 
the  roads  were  all  divided  into  miles  by  C.  Gracchus 
nearly  two  centuries  before,  and  also  by  the  posi- 
tion of  various  ancient  milestones  discovered  in 
modem  times.  (See  Holsten.  de  MUJiario  Aureo 
in  Graev.  TTies.  Jntiq,  Rom,  vol.  iv.  and  Fabretti 
de  Aqvia  et  Aquaeductis^  Diss,  iii  n.  25.) 

It  is  certain  that  during  the  earlier  aoes  of  the 
republic   the  construction   and  general  superin- 
tendence of  the  roads  without,  and  the  streets 
within,  the  city,  were  committed  like  all  other 
important  works  to  the  censors.    This  is  proved 
by  the  law  quoted  ui  Cicero  (de  Leg,  iiL  3),  and  by 
various  passages  in  which  these  magistrates  are 
represented  as  having  first  formed  and  given  their 
names  to  great  lines,  such  as  the  Via  Appia  and 
the  Via  Flaminia,  or  as  having  executed  important 
improvements  and  repairs.    (Liv.  ix.  29, 43,  EpU. 
20,  xxii  11,  xlL  27  ^  AureL  Vict  de  Vim  iUuet. 
c.  72  ;  Lips.  Eamtrs,  ad  Toe,  Aim,  iil  31.)  These 
duties,  when  no  censors  were  in  office,  devolved 
upon  the  consuls,  and  in  their  absence  on  the 
Praetor  Urbanus,  the  Aediles,  or  such  persons  as 
the  senate  thought  fit  to  appoint     (Liv.  xxxix. 
2  ;  Cic.  ft  Verr,  i  48,  50,  59.)     But  during  the 
last  century  of  the  commonw«dth  the  administra- 
tion of  tiie  roads,  as  well  as  of  eveiy  other  depart- 
ment of  public  business,  afforded  the  tribunes  a 
pretext  for  popular  agitation.      C.  Gracchus,  in 
what  capacity  we  know  not,  is  said  to  have  ex- 
erted himself  in  making  great  improvements,  both 
from  a  conviction  of  their  utility  and  with  a  view 
to  the  acquirement  of  popularity  (Plut  C.  Graeeh,  7), 
and  Curio,  when  tribune,  introduced  a  Lex  Viaria 
for  the  construction  and  restoration  of  many  roads 
and  the  appointment  of  himself  to  the  office  of  in- 
spector (hrurrdrrit)  for  five  years.  (Appian.  B.  C, 
ii.  26  ;   Cic  ad  Fam.  viii.  6.)     We  learn  from 
Cicero  {ad  AtL  LI),  that  Thermus,  in  the  year 
B.  c.  65,  was  Cmtaior  of  the  Fhuninian  Way,  and 
from  Plutarch  {Caee.  5),  that  Julius  Caesar  held 
the  same  office  {hnfitKifHii)  with  regard  to  the 
Appian  Way,  and  laid  out  great  sums  of  his  own 
money  upon  it,  but  by  whom  these  appointments 
were  conferred  we  cannot  tell.     During  the  first 
years  of  Ausustus,  Agrippa,  bemg  aedile,  repaired 
all  roods  at  his  own  proper  expense  ;  subsequently 
the  emperor,  finding  that  the  roads  had  fallen  into 
disrepair  through  neglect,  took  upon  himself  the 
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restoration  of  the  Via  Flaminia  as  fiir  as  Ariminum, 
and  distributed  the  rest  among  the  most  distin- 
guished men  in  the  state  {triumpkaUbut  wrie\  to 
be  paved  out  of  the  money  obtained  from  spoils 
(or  manubiaU  pecimia  ttemendae^  Suet  Chkm.  30  ; 
Dion  Cass.  liiL  22).  In  the  reign  of  Claudius  we 
find  that  this  chazge  had  fidlen  upon  the  quaestors, 
and  that  they  were  relieved  of  it  by  him,  although 
some  give  a  difierent  interpretation  to  the  words. 
(Suet  Claud,  24.)  Generally  speaking,  however, 
under  the  empire,  the  post  of  inspector-iu-chief 
(eurator\ — and  each  great  line  appears  to  have 
had  a  seporate  officer  with  this  appellation,  —  was 
considered  a  high  dignity  (Plin.  Ep,  v.  15),  inso- 
much that  the  title  was  frequently  assumed  by  the 
emperors  themselves,  and  a  great  number  of  in- 
scriptions are  extant,  bearing  the  names  of  upwards 
of  twenty  princes  firom  Augustus  to  Constantine, 
commemorating  their  exertions  in  nn^Ving  and 
maintaming  public  ways.  (Grater,  Corp,  Ineerip. 
cxHx clix.) 

These  carotoiiM  were  at  first,  it  would  appear, 
appointed  upon  special  occasions,  and  at  all  times 
must  have  been  regarded  as  honorary  frmctionaries 
rather  than  practical  men  of  business.  But  from 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  of  the  dty  there 
existed  regmar  commissioners,  whose  sole  duty 
appears  to  have  been  the  care  of  the  ways,  four 
(quatuorviri  viarum)  superintending  the  streets 
within  the  walls,  and  two  the  roads  without.  (Dig. 
1 .  tit  2.  s.  2.  §  30.  compared  with  Dion  Cass.  liv. 
26.)  When  Augustus  remodelled  the  inferior  ma- 
gistracies he  included  the  former  in  the  vigintivirate, 
and  abolished  the  latter ;  but  when  he  undertook 
the  care  of  the  viae  around  the  city,  he  appointed 
under  himself  two  tvad-maien  (MoiroiovT,  Dion 
Cass.  liv.  8),  persons  of  praetorian  rank,  to  whom 
he  assigned  two  lictors.  These  were  probably  in- 
cluded in  the  number  of  the  new  superintendents 
of  public  works  instituted  by  him  (Suet  Odav,  37), 
and  would  continue  fix>m  that  time  forward  to  dis- 
charge their  duties,  subject  to  the  supervision  and 
control  of  the  curatons  or  inspectors-general 

Even  the  contractors  emplc^ed  (manet/Ms,  Tacit 
^m».  ii.  31)  were  proud  to  associate  their  names 
with  these  vast  undertakings,  and  an  inscription  has 
been  preserved  (Grell.  Ineerip,  n.  3221)  in  which 
a  wife,  in  paying  the  last  tribute  to  her  husband, 
inscribes  upon  his  tomb  Mancipi  Viab  Appiax. 
The  funds  required  were  of  course  derived,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  from  the  public  treasiury 
(Dion  Cass.  liii.  22  ;  Sicul.  Flacc.  de  eond,  agr,  p. 
9,  ed.  Goes.),  but  individuals  also  were  not  un fre- 
quently found  willing  to  devote  their  own  private 
means  to  these  great  national  enterprises.    This,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  was  the  case  with  Caesar  and 
Agrippa,  and  we  learn  from  inscriptions  that  the 
example  was  imitated  by  many  others  of  less  note. 
{e.g.  Grater,  clxL  n.  1  and  2.)    The  Viae  Vidnalee 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  rural  authorities  (mc^fieiri 
pagorum\  and  seem  to  have  been  maintained  by 
voluntary  contribution   or  assessment,    like  our 
parish  roads  (Sicul.  Flacc.  p.  9),  while  the  streets 
within  the  city  were  kept  in  repair  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, each  person  being  answerable  for  the  portion 
opposite  to  his  own  house.  (Dig.  43.  tit  10.  s.  3.) 
Our  limits  preclude  us  from  entering  upon  so 
large  a  subject  as  the  history  of  the  numerous  mili- 
tary roads  which  intersected  the  Roman  dominions. 
We  shall  content  ourselves  with  simply  mentioning 
,  those  which  issued  firom  Rome,  together  with  theix 
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moft  impijrtaiit  brancfaes  within  the  bounds  of 
Italy,  naming  at  the  same  time  the  principal  towns 
through  which  thej  passed,  so  as  to  convey  a  gene- 
ral idea  of  Iheir  coarse.  For  all  the  details  and 
eontroTezsiei  connected  with  their  origin,  gradual 
extensions,  and  changes,  the  Tarious  stations  upon 
each,  the  distances,  and  simihir  topics,  we  must 
refer  to  the  treatises  enumerated  at  the  dose  of 
this  article,  and  to  the  researches  of  the  local  anti- 
quaries, the  most  important  of  whom,  in  so  fiu  as 
the  southon  districts  are  concerned,  is  RoroanellL 

Beginning  our  circuit  of  the  walls  at  the  Porta 
Capena,  the  first  in  order,  as  in  dignity,  is, 

L  The  Via  Appia,  the  Grtat  Somth  Road,  It 
was  commenced,  as  we  have  already  stated,  by 
Appius  Claudius  Caecus,  when  censor,  and  has 
always  been  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Roman 
Ways.  It  was  the  first  ever  laid  down  upon  a 
gland  scale  and  upon  scientific  principles,  the  nar 
tuxal  obstacles  which  it  was  necessary  to  overcome 
were  of  the  most  formidable  nature,  and  when  com- 
pleted it  well  deserved  the  title  of  Qftem  of  Hoods 
(r^ma  viarum^  BUlLSUv.  ii.  2,  12).  We  know 
that  it  was  in  perfect  repair  when  Procopius  wrote 
(BelL  Goth.  L  14),  long  after  the  devastating  in- 
roads of  the  northern  barbarians  ;  and  even  to  this 
day  the  cuttings  thronah  hills  and  masses  of  solid 
rock,  the  filling  up  of  hollows,  the  bridging  of  ra- 
vines, the  sulMtructions  to  lessen  the  rapidity  of 
steep  descents,  and  the  embankments  over  swamps, 
demonstimte  the  vast  sums  and  the  prodigious  la- 
bour that  must  have  been  lavished  on  its  construc- 
tion. It  issued  from  the  Porta  CapemOf  and  pass- 
ing through  AridOf  Tret  Tabernae^  AppU  Forwiij 
TarraemOj  Ftmdi^  JParmiae,  Mintumae,  SmuestOy 
and  CawUinum^  t^minated  at  Capua^  but  was  even- 
tually extended  through  Caiatia  and  Ckutdium  to 
Benevetiium^  and  finally  from  thence  through  Veint- 
SHi,  TVirmtem,  and  Uria^  to  Brunduaium,  * 

The  ramifications  of  the  Via  Appia  most  worthy 
of  notice,  are. 

(1.)  The  Via  Sbtina,  which  connected  it  with 
Setia,  Originally  it  would  i^pear  that  the  Via 
Appia  passed  throuffh  Velitrae  and  Setia^  avoiding 
the  marshes  altogether,  and  travellers,  to  escape 
this  circuit,  embarked  upon  the  canal,  which  in  the 
days  of  Horace  travened  a  portion  of  the  swamps. 

(2.)  The  Via  Domitiana  struck  off  at  <Siuniejsa, 
and  keeping  dose  to  the  shore  passed  through 
Litemum,  Ctunae^  JPutedi,  Neapolis^  Heradameum^ 
OpUmtiy  Pompeii^  and  Stabiae  to  SurretUnm^  mak- 
ing the  complete  circuit  of  the  bay  of  Nicies. 

(3.)  The  Via  Campana  or  Consularis  from 
Capua  to  Cmnae  sending  off  a  branch  to  PuteoU 
and  another  through  At^  to  NoapoUg, 

(4.)  The  Via  Aquillia  began  at  Capma  and  ran 
south  through  Sola  and  Nuoeria  to  Salemvm,  from 
thence,  after  sending  off  a  branch  to  Paedum^  it 
took  a  wide  sweep  mland  through  Eburi  and  the 
region  of  the  Afofis  Albumut  up  the  valley  of  the 
Tanoffer;  it  then  struck  south  through  the  very 
heart  of  Lucamia  and  BrutHum^  and  passing  Neru- 
/atm,  Jnteramma  and  CotenUa^  returned  to  the  sea 
at  Kh&o,  and  thence  through  Medma  to  Rhegusm. 
This  road  sent  off  a  branch  near  the  sources  of  the 
Tunager^  which  ran  down  to  the  sea  at  Btanda  on 
the  Lama  Sinua  and  then  continued  along  the  whole 
line  of  the  Bruttian  coast  through  Laut  and  Terima 
to  Vibo,  where  it  joined  the  main  stem. 

(5.)  The  Via  Eonatia  began  at  Beneveidum, 
struck  north  thnnigh  the  country  of  the  Uirpini  to 
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jEX^aoteficMn,  entered  Apulia  at 

through  Htrdoma^  Ocaummm^  mnd 

the  Adriatic  at  Barium  and  feUowned  tHe  eo^si 

through  Egnatia  to  Brumduaium.     Thk  was  ti.t 

route  followed  by  Hoiaoe.     It  is  doobtliil  whether 

it  bore  the  name  given  abore  in  the  emdj  pst  d 

its  course. 

(6.)  The  Via  Trajana  began  st  Vtmrniu  sad 
ran  in  nearly  a  straight  line  acrwa  Locanis  ta 
Heradea  on  the  SHnnu  TammiiiaMa^  thence  lblIowia| 
southwards  the  line  of  the  east  eoast  it 
through  TkiaxLi  Oroto^  and  Seyilneimm,  and 
pleted  the  drcnit  of  Bruttium  by  meeting  the  (a 
Aquillia  at  Riegium. 

(7.)  A  Via  Mimucia  is  mentiooed  bj  Ckes* 
(ad  AtL  ix.  6),  and  a  Via  Nctmici^  bj  Hcraa 
{EpiaL  I  18.  20),  both  of  which  seem  tD  IsaTi 
passed  through  Samnium  from  north  to  sooth,  tm- 
necting  the  Valerian  and  Aquillian  and  cottiog  u« 
Appian  and  Latin  ways.  Theircovmi 
Some  believe  them  to  be  one  and  the 

Returning  to  Rome,  we  find  iftgnify  frosa  tW 
porta  Capena,  or  a  gate  in  its  immediate  vieatity 

n.  The  Via  Latina,  another  great  line  kad^ 
to  Beneventum,  but  keeping  a  cdnrse  fiuther  iolci 
than  the  Via  Appia.  Soon  after  leaving  the  cu 
it  sent  off  a  short  branch  (Via  Tuaciri.ANA)  :•> 
TVueu/sm,  and  passing  through  Compiiaam  Ama^ 
niim,  Ferenttnmniy  FnumOy  FrepeUae^  f^abruttri.^ 
Aquimuity  Caainumy  Vena/'rum^  Tkonna,  Athfmu 
and  Tduioy  joined  the  Via  Appia  at  /TSommIbl 

A  cross-road  called  the  Via  Hadriana,  nmniL: 
from  MiadumaA  through  Sueaaa  Amruaaoa  to  Tea 
nvm,  connected  the  Via  Appia  with  the  T&i 
Latina, 

III.  From  the  Porta  EaqmUma  issued  the  Vu 
Labicana,  which  passing  Labicum  fell  into  the 
Via  Latina  at  the  station  ad  Baviatm  30  miles  froa 
Rome. 

IV.  The  Via  Prainbstina,  originany  the  Vu 
Gabina,  issued  firom  the  same  gate  with  the  for- 
mer. Passing  through  GabU  and  Praemaatt,  ii 
joined  the  Via  Latina  just  below  Auaffmm. 

V.  Passing  over  the  Via  Collatina  as  of  littk 
importance,  we  find  the  Via  Tiburtoca,  which 
issued  from  the  Porta  TSmrtina,  and  -pnoeeda^ 
N.  £.  to  Tibur^  a  distance  of  about  20  milea,  was 
continued  from  thence,  in  the  same  directioo,  onda 
the  name  of  the  Via  VALBRiA,and  tnvcniag  the 
country  of  the  Sabines  passed  through  CkMrmoU  and 
Corfinimm  to  Aterman  on  theAdr^tic,  thence  ts 
Adrioy  and  so  along  the  coast  to  Oaahvaa  Tt 
tiamrn^  where  it  fell  into  the  Via  Solaria, 

A  branch  of  the  Via  Valeria  led  to 
and  was  called  Via  Sublacbnsul  Another  bnach 
extended  from  Adria  along  the  coast  southwards 
through  the  country  of  Frentani  to  Larimau^  beicx 
called,  as  some  purpose.  Via  FaBNTArfA  AffVhL 

VI.  The  Via  Nomxntana,  anciently  Fkcl- 
NRNS18,  ran  firom  the  porta  OoOina^  crossed  the 
Anio  to  Nomentum^  and  a  little  beyond  feU  ints 
the  Via  Solaria  at  Eretmuu 

VII.  The  Via  Salarja,  also  from  the  porta 
OolUna  (passing  Fidenaa  and  Cruatnmerimm)  tan 
north  and  east  through  Sabinum  and  Picenum  to 
Reate  and  Aactdum  Picenmm.  At  Cbsfrton  Trme^ 
tinum  it  reached  the  coast,  which  it  followed  until 
it  joined  the  Via  FtamuUa  at  Ancona, 

VIII.  Next  comes  the  Via  Flaminia,  the 
Great  A^orfh  Road  commenced  in  the  censonhip  «f 
C.  Flaminius  and  carried  ultimately  to 
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U  issued  from  the  Porfti  FUxmima  and  proceeded 
nearly  north  to  Ocricaium,  and  Norma  in  Umhria. 
Here  a  branch  struck  o%  making  a  sweep  to  the 
east  through  Interamna  and  SpoUtivm^  and  fell 
again  into  the  main  trunk  (which  passed  through 
Mewmia)  at  Pulgima,  It  continueld  throush  Fa- 
vmn  Flamtnii  and  Nuceria,  where  it  again  divided, 
one  line  running  nearly  straight  to  Fanum  Foriunae 
on  the  Adriatic,  while  the  other  diyeiging  to  ^In- 
eona  continued  from  thence  along  the  coast  to  Fa- 
num Fortmiaey  where  the  two  branches  uniting 
passed  on  to  Ariminwm  through  P^tfrvm.  From 
thence  the  Via  Maminia  was  extended  under  the 
name  of  the  Via  Abmilia  aud  traversed  the  heart 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul  through  Dononia^  Mutina^  Parma, 
Placemtia  (where  it  crossed  the  Po)  to  Mediolanum. 
From  this  point  branches  were  sent  off  through 
Bergomum,  BrMa,  Ferona,  VieenUoj  Patavium  and 
AqmiUia  to  Tergeste  on  the  east,  and  through  No- 
varia,  Vereelli,  Eporedia  and  Aufftuta  Praetoria 
to  the  Alpis  Oraia  on  the  west,  besides  another 
branch  in  the  same  direction  through  Heinum  and 
ImUutria  to  Avffusta  Taurinorum,  Nor  must  we 
omit  the  Via  Postumia,  which  struck  from  ViBrotia 
right  down  across  the  Appenines  to  Oenoa,  passing 
through  Mantua  and  Cremona,  crossing  the  Po  at 
PiaoMtia  and  so  through  /no,  Dertona  and  Ia- 
hama,  sending  off  a  branch  from  Dertona  to  Ada, 

Of  the  roads  striking  out  of  the  Via  Flamiuia  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Rome  the  most  important 
is  the  Via  Cassia,  which  diverging  near  the  Pom 
Afulvius  and  passing  not  far  £rom  VeH  traversed 
Etruria  through  Baeoamte,  Sutrium,  VulsitUi,  Gu- 
mum,  ArreOmin,  Florentia,  Pittoria,  and  Lttoa^ 
joining  the  Via  AureUa  at  Lusta, 

(a)  The  Via  Amsrina  broke  off  from  the  Via 
Ocutia  near  Batoanae,  and  held  north  through 
FalmH,  7\tder,  and  Peruda,  re-nniting  itself  with 
the  Via  Oania  at  Cbuium, 

(fi)  Not  far  from  the  Pon$  Afulmua  the  Via 
Clodia  separated  from  the  Via  Cauia,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  Sabate  on  the  Laeui  Sabatinut  there 
divided  into  two,  the  principal  branch  passing 
through  central  Etruria  to  RuteUae  and  thence  due 
north  to  Flormtia,  the  other  passing  through  Tar- 
qumU  and  then  falling  into  the  Via  AureUa. 

(7)  Beyond  Bacoanae  the  Via  Cimina  branched 
off,  crossing  the  Mont  Ciminue  and  rejoining  the 
Via  Coma  near  Fanum  Voltumnae. 

IX.  The  Via  Aurslia,  the  Great  Coast  Road, 
issued  originally  from  the  Porta  Janiadenais  and 
subsequently  from  the  Porta  Aurelia.  It  reached 
the  coast  at  AUium  and  followed  the  shore  of  the 
lower  sea  along  Etruria  and  Liguria  by  Cfenoa  as 
far  as  Forum  JuUi  in  Qaul.  In  the  first  instance 
it  extended  no  £wther  than  Pita, 

X.  The  Via  Portiibnsis  kept  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tiber  to  Portue  Augudi, 

XI.  The  Via  Ostiknsis  originally  passed 
through  the  Porta  Trigemina,  afterwards  through 
the  Porta  Ostieneit,  and  kept  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tiber  to  Ottia,  From  thence  it  was  continued 
under  the  name  of  Via  Skvxriana  along  the  coast 
southward  through  Laurenium,  Antium,  and  Cir- 
eaei,  till  it  joined  the  Via  Appia  at  Tarracina. 
The  Via  Laurxntina,  leadbg  direct  to  Lattren- 
tmn,  seems  to  have  branched  off  from  the  Via 
Odientia  at  a  short  distance  from  Rome. 

XII.  Lastly,  the  Via  Arobatina  from  Rome 
to  Ardea.  According  to  some  this  branched  off 
from  the  Via  Affia, 
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A^pbabetieai  Taiie  of  the  Viae  described  above. 


I. 
%. 

S. 
4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
IS. 
13. 
U. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
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Via  AemflU  VIII. 

Appia  L 

AquillU  I.  (4.) 

Ameriua  Vllf.  («.) 

Ardeatlna  XI L 

Aurelia  IX. 

Campana  I.  (8.1 

CasttaVIII. 

Cimina  VIII.  (v.) 

Clodia  VIII.  (i.) 

CoUaUna  V. 

Coniularet 

Domitiana  I, 
„    Kgnatia  I.  (6.) 
M    Ficulnentis  vl. 
„    Flaminia  VIII. 
„    Frentana  Appula  V. 
„    GaUnalV. 
n    Hadrlaaa  II. 
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I.  (J.) 


90. 
91. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
34. 
35. 
86. 
87. 


Via  Labicaoa  IIL 
Latina  II. 
Lanrratlua  XL 
Minada  I.  (7.) 
Nomentaaa  VI. 
Numicia  I.  (7.) 
Ottieniit  XI. 
PortueniU  X. 
PottumU  VIII. 
Praenettina  IV. 
Salaria  VII. 
Setinal.  (1.) 
Sereriana  Xl. 
SublaeeniU  V. 
Tlburttna  V. 
TraJana  I.  (6.) 
Tuioulana  II. 
Valeria  V. 
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The  most  ekborate  treatise  upon  Roman  Roads 
is  Beigier,  Histoire  des  Onmds  Ckemins  de  l*Em- 
pire  Romain,  published  in  1622.  It  is  translated 
into  Latin  in  the  tenth  volume  of  the  Thesaurus  of 
Graevius,  and  with  the  notes  of  Henninius  occupies 
mon  than  800  folio  pages.  In  the  fint  part  of 
the  above  article  the  essay  of  Nibby,  DeBe  Vis 
€leffli  Antiehi  dissertaxione,  appended  to  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  fourth  Roman  edition  of  Nardini, 
has  been  closely  followed.  Considerable  caution, 
however,  is  necessary  in  using  the  works  of  this 
author,  who  althongn  a  profound  local  antiquary, 
is  by  no  means  an  accurate  schokr.  To  gain  a 
knowledge  of  that  portion  of  the  subject  so  lightly 
touched  upon  at  the  close  of  the  article,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consult  the  various  commentaries  upon  the 
Tabula  Pentingeriana  and  the  different  ancient 
Itinenuies,  together  with  the  geogmphical  works 
of  CoUarins,  Cluverius,  and  D'Anvillew      [  W.  R.] 

VIA'TICUM  liip69tov)  is,  properly  speaking, 
every  thing  necessary  for  a  person  setting  out  on  a 
journey,  and  thus  comprehends  money,  provisions, 
^dresses,  vessels,  dtc  (Plant  Epid,  v.  1.  9  ;  Plin. 
Epid,  vii.  12  ;  Cic  de  Sened,  18.)  When  a  Roman 
magistrate,  praetor,  proconsul,  or  quaestor  went  to 
his  province,  the  state  provided  him  with  all  that 
was  necessary  for  his  journey.  But  as  the  state  in 
this  as  in  most  other  cases  of  expenditure  prefened 
paying  a  sum  at  once  to  having  any  part  in  the 
actual  business,  the  state  engaged  contiactors 
{redemptores),  who  for  a  stipulated  sum  had  to  pro- 
vide the  magistrates  with  the  viaticum,  the  principal 
parts  of  which  appear  to  have  been  beasts  of  burden 
and  tents  {muli  d  tabemacula),  Julius  Caesar  in- 
troduced some  modification  of  this  system,  by  his 
Lex  De  Repetundis  [RsparnNnAi]  ;  and  Augustus 
once  for  all  fixed  a  certain  sum  to  be  given  to  the 
proconsuls  (probably  to  other  provincial  magistrates 
also)  on  setting  out  to  their  provinces,  so  that  the 
redemptores  had  no  more  to  do  with  it.  (Cic  ad 
Fam,  zii.  3  ;  Suet  ^11^.  36  ;  Gellius,  xvii.  2,  13  ; 
comp.  Sigonius,  de  Antiq.  Jure  Provine.  iii.  11  : 
Casaubon  ad  lieqphrad.  1 1.)  [L.  S.] 

VIA'TOR  was  a  servant  who  attended  upon 
and  executed  the  commands  of  certain  Roman  ma- 
gistrates,  to  whom  he  bore  the  same  reUtion  as  the 
lictor  did  to  other  magistrates.  The  name  viaiores 
was  derived  from  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
chiefly  employed  on  messages  either  to  call  upon 
senators  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  senate,  or 
to  summon  the  people  to  the  comitia,  &c  (Cic  de 
Sened.  16.)  In  the  earlier  tiroes  of  the  republic 
we  find  viatores  as  ministers  of  such  magistrates 
also  as  had  their  lictors :  viatores  of  a  dictator  and 
of  the  consuls  are  mentioned  by  iavy  (vi.  15,  zzil 
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11;  comp.  Plin.  H,  N.  xviii.  4 ;  Li  v.  viii.  18).  In 
later  times  however  viatores  are  ouly  mentioned 
with  Mtch  magistrates  as  had  only  potestas  and  not 
imperiimi,  snch  as  the  trilmnes  of  the  people,  the 
seneon,  and  the  aediles.  They  were,  in  short,  the 
attenduits  of  all  magistrates  who  had  the  jw  prm^ 
dm»di,  (Oell.  xiii  12  ;  Lir.  ii  56,  xxx.  39,  xxzix. 
84 ;  Lydns,  de  MagisL  i.  44.)  How  many  Tia- 
tores  attended  each  of  these  magistrates  is  not 
known  ;  one  of  them  is  said  to  hare  had  the  right 
at  the  command  of  his  magistrate  to  bind  persons 
(ligare\  whence  he  was  called  lictor.  (OelL  xii.  3.) 
It  is  not  improbable  that  the  ancient  writers  some- 
times confound  viatores  and  lictores.  (Sigonins,  </s 
Anit.  Jur,  do.  Romanorum,  ii  15  ;  Becker,  Handb. 
ier  Aofn.  AUeHh,  vol  ii.  pt  ii  p.  379.)  [L.  S.] 
VICA'RTI  SERVI.  [Skrvus,  p.  1037,  b.] 
VICA'RIUS.  [ExBRcrrus,  p.  504,  a.] 
VICE'SIMA,  a  tax  of  five  per  cent  Every 
Roman,  when  he  manunitted  a  slave,  had  to  pay 
to  the  state  a  tax  of  one-twentieth  of  his  valae, 
whence  the  tax  was  called  vicesima  manunUsaioms, 
This  tax  appears  to  have  been  levied  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  was  not  abolished  when  all 
other  imposto  were  done  away  with  in  Rome  and 
Italy.  (Liv.  vii  16,  xzvii  10  ;  Cic  Ad  AtL  il  16.) 
CaracaUa  raised  this  tax  to  a  deetmoy  that  is,  ten 
per  cent.,  but  Macrinus  again  reduced  it  to  the  old 
standard.  (Dion.  Cass.  Ixxvii.  9,  Ixxviii  12.)  The 
persons  employed  in  collecting  it  were  called  Vice- 
wmarvL  (Petron.  Fragm,  Tragur,  65 ;  Orelll,  In- 
KripL  n.  3333,  &c.) 

A  tax  called  vicesima  hendUatium  et  legeUorum  was 
introduced  by  Augustus  (Leat  JuUa  VioBnmaria) :  it 
consisted  of  five  per  cent  which  every  Roman  citiien 
had  to  pay  to  the  aerarium  militare,  upon  any  in- 
heritance or  legacy  left  to  him,  with  the  exception 
of  snch  as  were  left  to  a  citizen  by  his  nearest  re> 
latives,  and  such  as  did  not  amount  to  above  a  cer- ' 
tain  sum.  (Dion  Cass.  Iv.  25,  Ivi.  28  ;  Plin.  Pameg. 
37«  &c  ;  Canitol.  M.  AnUmin.  II.).  Peregrini  and 
Latini  who  had  become  Roman  citisens  had,  in  a 
legal  tense,  no  relative,  and  were  therefore  oblic:ed 
in  all  cases  to  pay  the  vicesima  hereditatium.  (Plin. 
PoMeg,  I.  e.)  As  only  citisens  had  to  pay  this  tax, 
Caraodla,  in  order  to  make  it  more  product!  ve, 
granted  the  franchise  to  all  the  subjecto  of  the  em- 
pire, and  at  the  same  time  raised  it  to  ten  per  cent 
\dedma)^  but  Macrinus  again  reduced  it  to  five 
(Dion.  Cass.  Ixxvii  9,  Ixxviii.  12),  and  at  last  it 
was  abolished  entirely.  It  was  levied  in  Italy  and 
the  provinces  by  procuratores  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  and  who  are  mentioned  in  many  inscrip- 
tions as  PR0CC7RAT0RES   XZ    HBRBDITATIUM,  Or 

AD  VBCTiGAL  XX  HERSOIT.  But  these  officers 
generally  sold  it  for  a  round  sum  to  the  publicani, 
which  the  latter  had  to  pay  in  to  the  praefecto  of 
the  aerarium  militare.  (Plin.  EfmL  vii  1 4,  Paneg, 
57.)  [U  S.] 

VICOMAGISTRI.    [Vicus.] 

VI'CTIMA.     [Sacrificium.] 

VICTORIATUS.    [DENARIU8.] 

VICUS  is  the  name  of  the  subdivisions  into 
which  the  four  regions  occupied  by  the  four  city 
tribes  of  Servius  Tullius  were  divided,  while  the 
country  regions,  according  to  an  institution  ascribed 
to  Numa,  were  subdivided  into  Pagi  (Dlonys.  ii 
76.)  This  division,  together  with  that  of  the  four 
regions  of  the  four  city  tribes,  remained  down  to 
the  time  of  Augustus,  who  made  the  vici  subdivi-  i 
■ions  of  the  fourteen  regions  into  which  ha  divided  { 
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the  city.  (Suet  Aug,  30.)  In  this  divinoB 
vicus  consisted  of  one  main  street,  induding  sevenl 
smaller  by-streete ;  their  number  was  424,  and 
each  was  superintended  by  four  officers,  called  no»- 
magigtrii  who  had  a  sort  of  load  police,  and  wins 
according  to  the  regulation  of  Augustas,  wen 
every  year  chosen  by  lot  from  among  the  peopU 
who  lived  in  the  vicus.  (Suet  Le.  \  I&in  Cms.  It. 
8.)  On  certain  days,  probably  at  the  celefanfiiaB 
of  the  compitalia,  they  wore  the  praetexta,  snd 
each  of  them  was  accompanied  by  two  licton. 
(Dion  Cass.  Lc;  Ascon.  ad  Ge,  m  Piwon.  p.  7.  ed. 
Orelli)  These  officers,  howev^,  were  not  a  sew 
institution  of  Augustus,  for  they  had  existed  dorisjr 
the  time  of  the  republic,  and  had  had  the  ssbk 
functions  as  a  police  for  the  vici  of  the  Servian 
division  of  the  city.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  7  ;  Festas,  i.r. 
Magistrare ;  comp.  Sextna  Rufus,  Biwiat imm  dr 
RegUmHnu  Urim  Romae  ;  and  P.  Victor,  d$  Rem- 
nibiu  Uthis  Rmnae.)  [L.  &]  ' 

VICU&  [UNrvRRSPTAS,  p.  1216,  a.] 
VI'GILES.  [ExsRcrrus,  p.  510,  a.] 
VIGI'LIAE.  [Cabtra,  p.  250,  K] 
VIGINTISEXVIRI  were  twenty-six  wm^ 
tratus  minores,  among  whom  were  indnded  tlie 
triumviri  capitales,  the  triumviri  monetslcs,  the 
qnatuorviri  viarum  curandarum  for  the  dty,  the  tvo 
curatores  viarum  for  the  roads  outoide  the  dtv,  ti^ 
decemviri  litibus  {ttUtibaa)  judicandis,  and  the  fesr 
praefecto  who  were  sent  into  Campania  for  tb« 
purpose  of  administering  justice  there.  Augastn 
reduced  the  number  of  officers  of  this  coU^  to 
twenty  {tfigintivin)^  as  the  two  curatores  vianoi 
for  the  roads  outside  the  dty  and  the  few  Osof*- 
nian  praefecto  were  abolished.  (Dion  Casa  liv.  2$.) 
Down  to  the  time  of  Augustus  the  sons  of  seealen 
had  generally  sought  and  obtained  a  place  in  tbc 
college  of  the  vigintisexviri,  it  being  the  fint  ttpf 
towards  the  higher  offices  of  the  repnUie ;  boi  ia 
A.  o.  13a  senatusoonsultum  was  passed  otdainiiig 
that  only  equites  should  be  digiUe  to  the  caQef;* 
of  the  vigintiviri.  The  consequence  of  this  vis 
that  the  vigintiviri  had  no  seato  in  the  senate, 
unless  they  had  held  some  other  magistracy  which 
conferred  this  right  upon  them.  (Dion  Cass.  /.&) 
The  age  at  which  a  person  might  become  a  vigin> 
tivir  appears  to  have  been  twenty.  (Compare  I^ 
Cass.  Ix.  5  ;  Tadt  AmtaL  iii.  29,  with  lipast* 
note ;  Spart  Did,  Mian.  1.)  An  account  of  tke 
magistrates  fonning  this  college  has  been  gives  m 
separate  articles.  [L  S.1 

VIGINTIVIRL  [VioiNTisBXViRL] 
VILLA,  a  fiirm  or  country-house.  The  Kaam 
writers  mention  two  kinds  of  vilb^  the  viBa  rmik* 
or  fiirm-house,  and  the  tnlla  mrbama  or  jmwh^ 
urbanoy  a  residence  in  the  country  or  in  the  snboris 
of  a  town,  ^^lien  both  of  these  were  attached  to 
an  estate,  they  were  generally  united  in  the  mat 
range  of  buildings,  but  sometimes  they  were  plsced 
at  diffisrent  parte  of  the  estate.  The  part  of  the 
villa  rtutieot  in  which  the  prodnoe  of  the  iam  vsi 
kept,  is  distinguished  by  Columella  by  a  s^sate 
name,  mUa  frwefuaria, 

1.  Theet^/arvstfiMoisdescTibedby  VaiTe(AA. 
i  1 1,  13),  Vitruvius  (vi.  9),  and  Cohuaella  (1 4. 
§S). 

The  villa,  which  must  be  of  siae  conespoedicf 
to  that  of  the  &rm,  is  best  placed  at  the  foot  of  s 
wooded  mountain,  in  a  qtot  supplied  with  rasaini 
water,  and  not  exposed  to  severe  winds  nor  to  tW 
effluvia  of  marshes,  nor  (by  being  doae  to  a  pahbc 
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n»d)  to  « too  fimqumt  influx  of  yiiiton.  Thofilla 
Attadied  to  a  hige  farm  had  two  coarta  (ooAorfea, 
ekortUf  wrtet^  Varro,  L  13).  At  the  entiance  to 
the  outer  court  was  the  abode  of  the  fnllieus,  that 
he  might  obeerre  who  went  in  and  out,  and  over 
tho  dMT  wai  the  room  of  the  proemraior.  ( Vairo, 
L  0. ;  Colmn.  L  6.)  Near  this,  in  aa  warm  a  apot 
aa  poacible,  waa  toe  kitchen,  which,  beaidea  being 
need  for  the  preparation  of  food,  waa  the  phice 
where  the  alaToa  (JanuUae)  aaaembled  after  the 
laboura  of  the  day,  and  where  they  performed 
certain  in-door  work.  VitruTiua  phhoea  near  the 
kitchen  the  hatha  and  the  preaa  (toraUar)  for  wine 
and  oil,  but  the  latter,  according  to  Columella, 
though  it  requirea  the  waimth  of  the  sun,  should 
not  be  ezpoaed  to  artificial  heat  In  the  outer 
court  were  alio  the  eellara  for  wine  and  oil  (eeliae 
vmariae  et  ojaonae),  which  were  placed  on  the 
lerel  ground,  and  the  gianariea,  which  were  in  the 
apper  atories  of  the  fiEum-buildinga,  and  carefully 
proteeted  from  damp,  heat,  and  inaecta.  Theae 
Btore-rooma  form  the  aeparate  villa  Jruduaria  of 
ColnmeUa ;  Vairo  plaoea  them  in  the  f/Ula  rtuHocg, 
but  VitruTiua  recommenda  that  all  produce  which 
could  be  injured  by  fire  ahould  be  atored  without 
the  villa. 

In  both  conrta  wtra  the  chambers  (eellM)  of  the 
alavea,  fironting  the  aouth  ;  but  the  ergattulum  for 
thoaa  who  were  kept  in  chaina  (viiuU)  waa  under- 
ground,  being  lighted  by  aevenu  high  and  narrow 
windowa. 

The  inner  court  waa  occupied  chiefly  by  the 
hcnea,  cattle,  and  other  live  stock,  and  here  were 
the  atablea  and  atalla  {bubilia^  eqviUa,  oviiia), 

A  reaerroir  of  water  waa  maide  in  the  middle  of 
eadi  court,  that  in  the  outer  court  for  aoaking  pulae 
and  other  regetable  produce,  and  that  in  the  inner, 
which  waa  supplied  with  fresh  water  by  a  spring, 
for  the  uae  of  the  cattle  and  poultry. 

2.  The  VUla  nr&osw  otpeeudo-uriatia  waa  ao  called 
because  its  interior  amngementa  conesponded  for 
the  most  part  to  those  of  a  town-house.  [Housb.] 
Vitmvius  (vi.  8^  merely  states  that  the  description 
of  the  ktter  wiU  apply  to  the  former  also,  except 
that  in  the  town  the  atrium  is  pUced  dose  to  the 
door,  but  in  the  country  the  peristyle  comes  first, 
and  afterwarda  the  atrium,  anrrounded  by  paved 
porticoea,  looking  upon  the  paleatra  and  ambulatio. 

Our  chief  aourcea  of  information  on  this  subject 
are  two  letters  of  Pliny,  in  one  of  which  (ii.  17) 
be  describes  his  I^uirentine  villa,  in  the  other  (v.  6) 
hie  Tuscan,  with  a  few  allusions  in  one  of  Cicero^s 
letters  (oef  Qmm/.  iiL  1),  and,  aa  a  roost  important 
illuatiation  of  these  descriptions,  the  remains  of  a 
suburban  villa  at  PompeiL  (Pompeii^  ii.  c.  1 1 ,  Lend. 
1832.) 

The  dearest  account  is  that  given  by  Pliny  in 
the  first  of  the  two  letters  mentioned  above,  from 
which,  therefore,  the  following  description  is  (or 
the  most  part  taken. 

The  villa  waa  approached  by  an  avenue  of  plane 
treea  leading  to  a  portico,  in  front  of  which  waa  a 
myiUu  dividwl  into  flower>beda  by  bordera  of  bux. 
Thia  zyatua  formed  a  temce,  from  which  a  gnusy 
slope,  ornamented  with  box-treea  cut  into  tho  figurea 
of  ■ninf^^s  and  forming  two  linea  opposite  to  one 
another,  deaoended  till  it  was  lost  in  the  plain, 
which  waa  covered  with  acanthua.  (Plin.  v.  6.) 
Next  to  the  portico  waa  an  atrium,  smaller  and 
plainer  than  the  cone^ondiitg  apartment  in  a 
lown-houaa    In  thia  reapect  PDny*a  deacription  is 
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at  varumee  with  the  rule  of  Vitmvlaa ;  and  the 
villa  at  Pompeii  also  has  no  atrium.  It  would 
appears  from  Cicero  (L  o.)  that  both  arzangenients 
were  common.  Next  to  the  atrium  in  Pliny^s 
Laurentine  villa  waa  a  amall  elliptic  peristyle 
{porUeui  M  O  Uterae  rimiUtudwem  drcumaetae^ 
where,  however,  the  readings  D  and  A  are  also 
given  instead  of  0).  The  intervals  between  tiie 
columns  of  thia  periatyle  were  doaed  with  tiUe 
windowa  {q)ecularU>u8t  aee  DoMus,  p.  432X  and 
the  roof  projected  considerably,  so  that  it  formed 
an  excellent  retreat  in  unfavourable  weather.  The 
open  space  in  the  centre  of  this  peristyle  seems 
often  to  have  been  covered  with  moss  and  orna- 
mented with  a  fountain.'  Opposite  to  the  middle 
of  this  peristyle  was  a  pleasant  eavaedium,  and 
beyond  it  an  elegant  tricbnium,  standing  out  from 
the  other  buildings,  with  windowa  or  glaaed  doora 
in  the  front  and  sides,  which  thus  commanded 
a  view  of  the  grounds  and  of  the  surrounding 
country,  while  behind  there  was  an  uninterrupted 
view  through  the  cavaedium,  peristyle,  atrium, 
and  portico  into  the  xyatua  and  the  open  country 
beyond. 

Such  waa  the  prindpal  suite  of  apartmenta  in 
Pliny*a  Laurentine  villa.  In  the  villa  at  Pompeii 
the  arrangement  ia  aomewhat  diflerent.  The  en- 
trance ia  in  the  street  of  the  tombs.  The  portico 
leads  through  a  small  vestibule  into  a  laive  square 
periatyle  paved  with  oput  iiffmmum^  and  having  an 
unpluvinm  in  the  centre  of  ita  uncovered  area. 
Beyond  thia  ia  an  open  hall,  reaembling  in  form 
and  poaition  the  iabUmim  in  a  town-house.  Next 
is  a  long  gallery  extending  almost  across  the  whole 
width  of  the  house,  and  oeyond  it  is  a  large  cysi- 
oene  oecus,  corresponding  to  the  hirge  triclinium  in 
Pliny *s  villa.  This  room  looks  out  upon  a  spacious 
court,  which  waa  no  doubt  a  xystua  or  garden,  and 
which  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  colonnade 
composed  of  square  pillars,  the  top  of  which  forms 
a  terrace.  In  the  forthest  side  of  this  court  is  a 
gate  leifding  out  to  the  open  country.  As  the 
ground  slopes  downward  considerably  from  the 
front  to  the  back  of  the  villa,  the  terrace  just 
spoken  of  is  on  a  levd  with  the  cyiicene  oecus,  the 
windows  of  which  opened  upon  it ;  and  beneath 
the  oecus  itself  is  a  range  of  apartonents  on  the 
level  of  the  hirge  court,  which  were  probably  used 
in  summer,  on  account  of  their  coolness. 

The  other  rooms  were  ao  arranged  aa  to  take 
advantage  of  the  different  aeaaona  and  of  the  aur- 
rounding  scenery.  Of  these,  however,  there  is  only 
one  which  requires  particular  notice,  namdy,  a 
state  bed-chamber,  projecting  from  the  other  build- 
ings in  an  elliptic  or  semicircular  form,  so  as  to 
admit  the  aim  during  its  whole  course.  This 
apartment  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and  is  also  found 
in  the  Pompeian  villa.  In  Pliny*s  Laurentine 
villa  its  wall  was  fitted  up  as  a  library. 

The  villa  contained  a  set  of  baths,  the  general 
arrangement  of  which  was  simiUr  to  that  of  the 
public  baths.    [Balnsab.] 

Attached  to  it  were  a  garden^  ambukUio,  ffedatio^ 
k^fpodronuu^  tpkaeriderium^  and  in  short  all  neces- 
sary arrangements  for  enjoying  different  kinds  of 
exercise.     [Hortds  ;  Gymnasium.] 

(Becker,  GoUum^  ycL  L  p.  258  ;  Schneider*s  notes 
on  Columella  and  Varro,  and  Gierig^a  on  Pliny, 
contain  many  uaefiil  remarks.)  [P.  S.J 

VI'LLICUS  iMrpoKos  in  Greek  writers,  Pint 
OroMt,  4),  a  alave  who  had  the  superintendeooe 
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of  the  vBla  nuHea^  and  of  all  the  Imrineoi  of 
the  farm,  except  the  cattle,  which  were  under  the 
care  of  the  magider  peeom,  (Vairo,  ItR.  L2,) 
The  duties  of  the  villicaa  were  to  obey  his  master 
implicitlv,  and  to  govern  the  other  slares  with 
moderation^  never  to  leave  the  villa  except  to  go  to 
market,  to  have  no  intercourse  with  soothsayers, 
to  take  care  of  the  cattle  and  the  implements  of 
husbandry,  and  to  manage  all  the  operations  of  the 
fimn. '  (Cato,  A  R,  5.  142.)  His  duties  are  do- 
scribed  at  great  length  by  ColnmeUa  (xi.  1,  and 
i.  8),  and  those  of  his  wUe  (vUliea)  by  the  same 
writer  (xii.  1^  and  by  Cato  (c.  US). 

The  word  was  also  use4  to  describe  a  person  to 
whom  the  management  of  any  business  was  en- 
trusted. (See  the  passage  quoted  in  Foroellini*s 
Lexicon.)  [P.  &] 

VINA'LIA.  There  were  two  festivals  of  this 
name  celebrated  by  the  Romans:  tha  Vmalia 
urbana  or  prioriot  and  the  VmaUa  nutiea  or  atom. 
The  vinalia  nrbana  were  celebrated  on  the  23rd  of 
April  (iz.  Oalemd,  Mai),  This  festival  answered 
to  the  Gee^  iritforyto,  as  on  this  occasion  the  wine 
casks  which  had  been  filled  the  preceding  autumn 
were  opened  for  the  first  time,  and  the  wine  tasted. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xviil  69.  §  3.)  But  befbrs  men  ac- 
tually tasted  the  new  wine,  a  libation  was  ofllered 
to  Jupiter  (Fest  t.  «.  Vinalia\  which  was  called 
calpar.    (Fest  $.  v,  Oalpar,) 

The  rustic  vinalia,  which  fell  on  the  19th  of 
August  (xiv.  CaUnd.  &p<.)  and  was  celebrated 
by  the  inhabitants  of  all  Latium,  was  the  day  on 
which  the  vintage  was  opened.  On  this  occasion 
the  flamen  diaOs  offered  lambs  to  Jupiter,  and 
while  the  flesh  of  the  victims  Uy  on  the  altar,  he 
broke  with  his  own  hands  a  bunch  of  grapes  from 
a  vine,  and  by  this  act  he,  as  it  were,  opened  the 
vintage  («Mdi»miajii  ttu^neari  ;  Varro,  ds  lAng.  LaL 
vi.  20),  and  no  must  was  allowed  to  be  conveyed 
into  the  city  until  this  solemnity  was  performed. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xviil  69.  9  4.)  This  jay  was 
sacred  to  Jupiter,  and  Venus  too  appears  to  have 
had  a  share  in  it  (Varro,  L  e.;  de  Re  RtuL  i  1  ; 
Macrob.  SaL  I  i-,  Ovid,  F<ui.  iv.  897,  &c.)  An 
account  of  the  story  which  was  believed  to  have 
ffiven  rise  to  the  celebration  of  this  festival  is  given 
by  Festus  (s.  v.  Rmstiea  vinaUa)  and  Ovid  (Fati, 
iv.  868,  &a  ;  compare  AureL  Vict  de  Orig,  CknL 
Rom.  15).  [L.  &] 

VINDEMIA'LIS  FE'RIA.  [Fb&xab,  p. 
530,  a.] 

VINDEX.  [Actio,  p.  11,  a;   Mancts   In- 

JBCTIO.) 

VINDICA'TIO.  Actiones  In  Rem  were  called 
Vindicationes :  Actiones  in  Personam,  ''quibus 
dari  fieri  oportere  intendimus,"  were  called  Con- 
dictionea.  (Oaius,  iv.  5.)  Vindicationes  therefore 
were  actions  about  the  title  to  res  Corporales, 
and  to  Jura  in  re.  (Gaiua,  iv.  3.)  The  distinction 
between  Vindicationes  and  Condictiones  was  an 
essential  distinction  which  was  not  affected  by 
the  change  in  the  fonn  of  procedure  from  the 
Legis  Actiones  to  that  of  the  Fonnulae.  The 
Legis  Actiones  fell  into  disuse  (Oaius,  iv.  31) 
except  in  the  case  of  Damnum  Infectum  and  a 
Judicom  Centnmvinde,  and  from  this  time  both 
Vindicationes  and  Condictiones  were  proeecnted 
by  the  Formulae.  [Actio.]  The  peculiar  process 
of  the  Vindicatio  belonged  to  the  period  when  the 
Legis  Actiones  were  in  force. 

The  five  modes  of  proceeding  Lege  (Oaius,  iv. 
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12),  wen  Sacfamento  ;  Per  jndidspostaktMBOi; 
Per  eondictionem  ;  Per  manns  injeetiooso ;  P« 
pignoris    capionem.      [Pkr   Judicis  Postuu* 

TIONBM  ;  PbR  CONDICTIONBlf  ;    MaNI*  IkJK- 

Tfo;  PxR  PfONORu  Capionbm.] 

A  man  might  proceed  Sacramento  cither  m  thi 
case  of  an  Actio  in  personam  or  an  Actio  is  rsl 
The  part  of  the  process  which  contamed  the  taepo* 
mento  amiemden^  or  the  challenge  to  the  dcpMt 
of  a  sum  of  money  origiaally;  uid  afterwsHt  ta 
the  engagement  to  pay  a  penalty,  was  appfioUi 
both  to  an  action  in  personam  and  an  acMi  is 
rem.    The  condition  of  the  penalty  was  is  bet 
the  existence  or  non-^xistenoe  of  the  right  duaei 
by  the  pkintiff,  whatever  the  right  miglit  be ;  mi 
the  process  thus  assumed  the  form  of  a  saitiiBrik 
penalty.    It  was  the  Sacnmentom  which  give  to 
this  fonn  of  action  its  peculiar  chaiacter.  Wheo  tb 
parties  were  m  jodido,  they  briefly  stated  their  ma 
severally,  which  was  called  causae  conjeetA  If  it 
was  an  Actio  in  rem,  that  is  a  Vindicatio,  nevcsbfe 
things  and  moving  things  (nuAiUa  ti  mageim] 
whidi  could  be  brought  before  the  Prsetor  (mjmi 
were  claimed  before  the  Praetor  (m  jm  eiBAei- 
bamimr)  thus :  he  who  claimed  a  thing  as  hii  pro- 
perty (qm  mndicabai),  held  a  rod  in  kiibiBi 
and  kying  hold  of  the  thing,  it  might  be  sdtn 
or  other  thing,  he  said  ;   *  Hune  ego  honiiMB  a 
jure  Qniritium  Heum  esse  aio  secandon  csana 
sicut  dixi    Eoce  tibi  Vindiotam  imposBi;**sQd 
saving  this  he  placed  the  rod  on  the  thiag.   Tke 
other  claimant  (advenarims)  did  and  sssd  the  nne* 
This  daiming  of  a  thing  aa  pwpeity  by  hjiaf  ^ 
hand  upon  it,  was  ^in  jure  manum  cooieren.*! 
phrase  as  old  as  the  XII  TaUea.    (GelL  xx.  10.) 
The  Praetor  then  said  :  **  Mitttte  ambo  heniBcei.* 
and  the  claimants  obeyed.  Then  he  who  had  isade 
the  first  vindicatio  thus  addressed  his  opposat: 
**Postulo  anno  dices  qua  ex  causa  vindkaveiM.* 
The  opponent  replied :  **  Jus  peregi  sicut  Viadietia 
imposui.**    Then  he  who  had  made  the  first  na& 
catio  proceeded  to  that  part  of  the  process  called  the 
Sacramentum,  which  was  in  the  Ibnn  of  a  «■;« 
as  to  the  Right ;  he  said :  ''Quando  ta  mjnm  tj» 
dicavisti  D  Aeris  sactamento  te  provoes^*    Tbe 
opponent  replied  by  giving  the  Similiter ;  '^SiiBi- 
liter  ego  te.** 

The  process  of  the  SaeramentiiBi,  as  sbesdy 
observed,  was  applicable  to  an  actio  in  peisoasB; 
but  aa  that  was  founded  on  an  obl%atio,  tfacfe  «v 
of  course  no  specific  object  to  dam.  In  theessr  ^ 
a  Vindicatio  the  Praetor  dedaied  the  Vmdidse 
in  fiivonr  of  one  of  the  partiea,  that  is^  in  the  aiesii- 
time  he  established  one  of  the partiasas  PusMnisr. 
and  compelled  him  to  give  security  to  hii  oppeeot 
fi)r  the  thing  in  dispute  and  the  mesne  pcwts,  tf 
as  it  was  technically  expiesaed,  ^^jabebatpoedM 
adversario  dare  litis  et  vindiciarmn.** 

The  Praetor  took  security  fran  both  for  tk 
amount  of  the  Sacramentum ;  for  the  party  wbe 
&iled  paid  the  amount  of  the  Saciaineiitaia  si  s 
penalty  (/HMNCM  mmmg)  which  penalty  heloaged 
to  the  state  («•  pmbUatm  addxd).  The  sow  d 
money  were  originally  deposited  m  men:  tbt 
snooeasfnl  party  took  his  money  ba^»  and  the  de> 
posit  of  die  nnsncoessfttl  partgr  was  pmd  into  tks 
aeiarinm.  (Varro,  de  L.L,  180,  MaUor;  Fetts^ 
!•  o.  Soustcaneuttuik/ 

The  Poena  of  the  Safimmentnm  was  ^^luagaam 
that  is,  qningenti  asseai  in  cmob  when  die  piopflrtv 
in  dispute  was  of  the  value  of  a  thoaaand  aesr«  sad 
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apwards  ;  and  in  cases  of  smaller  Talne  it  was  fifty  I 
asses.    Tliis  was  a  provision  of  the  XII.  Tables  ; 
but  if  a  man*s  freedom  {lUtertas)  was  in  issue,  the 
poena  was  only  fifty  asses. 

If  the  property  claimed  was  a  piece  of  land,  the 
elaimants  appeared  In  jure  and  challenged  each 
other  to  go  on  the  land  in  the  presence  of  witnesses 
{tiq)entUe$^  Festus,  s.  «. ;  Ci&  pro  Murma,  12), 
where  each  made  his  claim.  In  the  time  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  says  Gellios  (zz.  10)  the  Magis- 
tratus  who  presided  in  the  court  accompanied  the 
parties  to  the  land  in  order  to  perfect  the  process 
in  jure  ;  but  this  mode  of  procedure,  which  might 
do  in  very  early  times  and  within  a  small  territory, 
must  have  become  inconvenient.  Accordingly  it 
became  the  practice  for  one  of  the  claimants  to  go 
through  the  form  of  ejecting  the  other  from  Uie 
land,  which  was  called  the  Vis  Civilis.  (Com- 
pare Gellius,  zz.  10  ;  Cic.  pro  Caedna^  1,  7,  32, 
pro  TWZib,  20.)  In  course  of  time  it  became 
the  practice  to  bring  into  court  a'  clod  of  earth,  or 
a  bit  of  a  column,  as  a  sign  of  the  thing  ;  and 
even  in  the  case  of  moveable  objects,  a  part  was 
often  brought  into  court  to  represent  the  whole  ; 
and  the  Vindicatio  was  made  as  if  the  whole  thing 
was  there.  It  seems  that  the  process  might  also 
be  begun  by  the  parties  performing  the  ceremony 
of  the  Deductio  on  the  ground  before  they  came  In 
jus,  where  however  they  performed  the  fiction  of 
going  to  the  premises  and  returning.  The  change 
in  the  form  of  procedure,  which  change  was  accom- 
plished **  contra  Duodecim  Tabulae,  tadto  consensu,** 
led  to  the  phrase  "  e»  jure  manum  conserere'*  (GelL 
zz.  10),  which  is  ezplained  thus:  one  party 
called  the  other  out  of  court  (ez  jure)  ''ad  con- 
serendam  manum  in  rem  de  qua  agebatur  :**  the 
parties,  be  says,  then  went  together  to  the  land  in 
dispute,  and  brought  a  dod  of  earth  from  it,  **  in 
jus  in  urbem  ad  Praetorem  ;**  and  the  clod  of  earth 
was  viewed  as  the  whole  **•  ager«** 

When  the  Legis  Actiones  fell  into  disuse,  the 
process  of  the  Vindicatio  was  altered  and  became 
that  of  the  Sponsio.  The  term  Sponsio  is  best  ez- 
plained by  giving  the  substance  of  a  passage  in 
Oaitts  (iv.  91,  &c.).  In  the  case  of  an  actio  in  rem, 
a  man  might  proceed  either  Per  formulam  petito- 
riam,  in  which  the  Intentio  of  the  plaintiff  was, 
that  a  certain  thing  was  his  property  ;  or  he  might 
proceed  Per  sponsionem  wnicn  did  not  contain 
such  an  Intentio.  The  defendant  was  challenged 
to  a  Sponsio  in  such  terms  as  these:  ''Si homo 
quo  de  agitnr  ez  jure  Qniritinm  mens  est  sestertius 
zzv.  Nummos  dare  spondee?**  The  Intentio  in 
the  formula  was  that  if  the  slave  belonged  to  the 
plaintiff,  the  sum  of  money  contained  in  the  Spon- 
sio ought  to  be  paid  to  the  plaintiff  (ipomwmu 
tummam  adori  dart  debere).  The  Sponsio  evi- 
dently took  its  name  from  the  verb  Spondee.  If 
the  phdntiff  proved  the  slave  to  be  his  property,  he 
was  intitled  to  a  judgment.  Yet  the  sum  of  mo- 
ney was  not  paid,  though  it  was  the  object  of  the 
Intentio,  for,  says  Gaius,  "it  is  not  poenalis,  but 
pniejndiciali%  and  the  sponsio  is  introduced  merely 
as  a  means  of  trying  the  right  to  the  property,  and 
this  exphiins  why  the  defendant  has  no  restipula- 
tioi.**  The  sponsio  was  said  to  be  "pro  nraede 
litis  et  vindiciamm,**  because  it  took  the  place  of 
the  praedium,  which  when  the  Legis  actiones  were 
in  use,  was  given** pro  lite  et  vindiciis,**  that  is, 
"proreet  fraetibus**  by  the  possessor  to  the  plain- 
ti£    IFRjkVvmcam  i  FnAWB,} 
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This  Sponsio  Praejudicialis  was  merely  a  tech- 
nical mode  of  converting  an  actio  in  rem  into  an 
actio  in  personam,  and  we  must  suppose  that  there 
was  some  good  reason  for  the  practice.  It  might 
be  conjectured  that  it  was  introduced  in  order  to 
obviate  the  trouble  and  difficulties  attendant  on  the 
old  process  of  the  Vindicatio. 

IVom  the  ezpression  of  Gains,  it  appears  that 
there  was  also  a  Sponsio  Poenalis,  that  is  both  the 
defendant  made  a  sponsio  and  the  plaintiff  made  a 
restipulatio.  Thus  in  the  case  of  "  certa  pecunia 
credita,**  the  defendant*s  sponsio  was  made  at  the 
risk  of  losing  the  sum,  if  he  could  not  sustain  his 
denial  of  the  plaintiff^s  claim  ;  and  the  phiintiff*s 
restipulatio  was  made  at  the  like  risk  if  he  could 
not  support  his  claim.  The  poena  of  the  Sponsio 
and  restipulatio  belonged  to  the  successful  party. 
(Gains,  iv.  13.)  There  was  also  a  Poenalis  sponsio 
in  the  case  of  Interdicts  (Gains,  iv.  141, 165,&c.), 
and  Pecunia  Constituta.  In  the  case  of  Certa 
Pecunia  the  sponsio  was  to  the  amount  of  one-third 
of  the  sum  demanded,  which  was  called  legitima 
pars.  (Cic.  pro  Rose.  Com,  4,  5.)  In  the  caae  of 
Constituta  Pecunia  the  sponno  was  to  the  amount 
of  one-half.  (Gains,  iv.  171.)  These  stipulationes 
were  fized  by  law  ;  in  other  cases  they  were  fize4 
by  the  Edict. 

These  sponsiones  were  introduced  probably  partly 
with  a  view  to  check  Utigation,  and  partly  with  a 
view  to  give  compensation  to  iht  party  who  ulti- 
mately obtained  a  verdict ;  for  otherwise  there  do 
not  appear  in  the  Roman  law  to  be  any  direct  pro- 
visions as  to  the  costs  of  suits.  Thus  Gains  (iv. 
174)  enumerates  four  modes  in  which  the  Actoris 
calumnia  is  checked  ;  tiie  Calumniae  judicium, 
Contrarium  judicium,  Jusjurandum,  and  the  Resti- 
pulatio. The  Restipuhtio,  he  says,  **  is  allowed 
in  certain  cases  ;  and  as  in  the  Contrarium  judidnm 
the  phuntiff  has  in  all  cases  judgment  against  him, 
if  he  cannot  sustain  his  case,  and  it  matters  not 
whether  or  not  he  knows  that  his  claim  was  not 
good,  so  in  all  cases  the  plaintiff  (that  is  if  he  can- 
not sustun  his  case)  is  condemned  in  the  penalty 
of  the  restipulatio.** 

As  to  the  form  of  the  Sponsio  the  passage  of 
Gains  already  referred  to  is  an  ezample  ;  and  there 
is  another  in  the  oration  of  Cicero,  pro  P.  Qvia- 
Uo  (8.  27).  The  use  of  the  word  Si  or  Ni  in  the 
Sponsio  would  depend  on  the  fiict  which  was  af- 
firmed or  rather  on  the  mode  of  affirmation  and 
the  party  affirming.  Cicero  (pro  Quern,  23)  al- 
ludes to  the  use  of  these  words  (tfos,  nhe),  Bris- 
sonius  {de  FomuUu^  Ac  v.  7.  p.  348)  has  collected 
instances  of  them. 

The  other  mode  of  procedure  in  the  case  of  Vin- 
dicatio, that  was  in  use  after  the  Legis  Actiones 
fell  into  disuse  was.  Per  Formulam  Petitoriam,  in 
which  the  phuntiff  {euUor)  claimed  the  thing  as  his 
property  (mlendit  rem  §uam  ens).  In  this  form  of 
procee^g  there  was  the  Stipulatio  called  Judica- 
turn  sotvi,  by  which  the  defendant  engaged  to  obey 
the  decree  of  the  Judez.  (Gains,  iv.  91.)  This 
formula  was  adapted  also  to  the  cases  of  Praetorian 
ownership  and  the  Actio  Publieiana.  (Gaius,  ir. 
34,  36.)  In  cases  which  were  brought  before  tiie 
Centumviri,  it  was  the  practice,  at  least  in  the 
Imperial  period,  to  come  first  before  the  Praetor 
Urbenus  or  Peregrinus  in  order  that  the  matter 
might  be  put  in  the  old  form  of  the  Sacnunentum. 
(Gaius,  iv.  31,  95  ;  GelL  zz.  10.) 

An  hereditaa  waa  sited  for  like  any  odwr  thing 
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oitber  hf  the  Sacnunentam,  ao  loQg  aa  it  was  in 
use,  or  the  Sponaio,  or  Uie  Petitoria  Formula. 
(Qaios,  ir.  11,  31  i  Walter,  CfetducJUe  des  Rom, 
ReekU  :  Paclita,  InsL  ii.  §  161.)  [G.  L.] 

VINDI'CIAE.    [ViNDiCATio.] 

VINDICTA.    [Manumissio;    Vindicatio.] 

yiNDICTA.  A  class  of  actions  in  the  Roman 
Law  baTs  reCBrenoe  to  Vindicta  as  their  object, 
which  is  thus  expressed :  ad  ultionem  pertinet,  in 
•ola  rindicta  constitutum  est,  Vindictam  continet, 
(Dig.  47.  tit  12.  s.  6.  10  ;  29.  tit  2.  a.  20.  §  5.) 
Some  of  these  actions  had  for  their  object  simply 
compensation,  as  the  Actio  doli.  Others  had  for 
their  object  to  give  the  complainant  something  more 
(poeita)  than  &e  amount  of  his  injury,  as  in  the 
Furti  actio,  and  sometimes  in  addition  to  this  com- 
pensation also  as  in  the  Vi  Bonorum  raptorum  actio. 
A  third  class  of  actions  had  for  its  immediate  object 
money  or  property,  but  this  was  not  the  ultimate 
object  as  in  the  cases  ahready  mentioned,  but 
merely  a  means ;  the  real  object  was  Vindicta. 
This  Vindicta  consists  in  the  re-establishment  of  a 
right  which  has  been  vioUted  in  the  person  of  the 
complainant,  in  which  case  the  individiud  discharges 
the  o£5ce  which  the  State  discharges  generally  in 
matters  of  Crime.  Those  actions  of  which  Vindicta 
is  the  object,  are  distinguished  from  other  actions 
by  forming  exceptions  to  the  general  rules  as  to  the 
legal  capacity  of  those  who  may  institute  them, 
siuh  as  a  filiusfimiilias  and  one  who  has  sustained 
aomitis  deminutio. 

The  following  are  actions  of  this  kind:-^ 
I.  Actio  Injuiiarum.  When  a  filinsfiimilias  was 
injured,  a  wrong  was  done  both  to  him  and  to  his 
Esther.  The  injury  done  to  the  son  is  the  only 
one  that  belongs  to  the  head  of  Vindicta.  The 
&ther  generally  brought  the  action,  for  he  could 
acquire  through  his  son  all  rights  of  action.  But 
the  son  could  brinff  an  action  in  his  own  name  with 
the  permission  of  tne  Praetor,  if  the  father  was  ab- 
sent, or  was  in  any  way  prevented  from  bringing  the 
action  ;  and  in  some  cases,  if  the  father  refused  to 
bring  the  action.  The  pecuniary  damages  which 
were  the  immediate  object  of  the  action  belonged 
to  the  father,  so  that  the  son  appeared  in  the 
double  capacity  of  suing  in  his  own  name  in  re- 
spect of  the  Vindicta,  and  as  the  representative  of 
his  father  in  respect  of  the  damages.  If  the  son 
was  emancipated,  the  right  of  action  passed  to  him 
and  was  not  destroyed  by  the  capitis  deminutio. 

2.  Actio  sepulcri  violati,  which  could  be  brought 
by  the  children  of  the  deceased,  even  if  they 
refused  the  hereditas,  or  by  the  heredes.  The 
object  was  Vindicta,  which  was  effected  by  giving 
the  phdntiff  damages  to  the  amount  of  the  wrong 
(quanti  ob  earn  nm  asquum  vidAUur^  j;o.  Dig.  47. 
tit  12.  s.  3).  The  action  was  consequently  in 
bonum  et  aequum  concepta,  and  the  right  was  not 
affected  by  a  capitis  deminutio.  If  those  who  had 
a  right  to  bring  the  action  neglected  to  do  so,  any 
person  might  bring  the  action ;  but  in  that  case 
the  damages  were  lunited  to  100  aurei  by  the  Edict 

3.  Actio  de  effusis.  When  a  free  person  was 
injured  bT  anything  being  poured  or  thrown  from 
is  house,  he  had  an  actio  in  bonum  et  aequum  con- 
cepta, the  ultimate  object  of  which  was  Vindicta. 

4.  An  action  for  mischief  done  to  a  man  by  any 
dangerous  animal  belonging  to  another,  when  it 
happened  through  the  want  of  proper  caution  on 
the  part  of  the  owner.  (Di^  21.  tit  1.  s.  40—43.) 

£•  Interdictum  quod  vi  mt  olam.     This  is  a 
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plaint  which  ooold  be  institotad  by  a  filinrfimilii 
in  his  own  name,  because  the  object  was  VhtdidL 
The  ground  of  this  capacity  of  a  filins&oulias  was 
an  injury  done  to  him  personally  by  a  penon  vb« 
acted  in  opposition  to  his  remonstrance.  If  for  ia- 
stance  the  son  inhabited  a  house  behmgiog  to  his 
fisther  or  one  hired  from  a  stranger,  and  was  dis- 
turbed in  his  enjoyment  by  some  act  of  kits  neigh- 
bour, the  filius&nilias  might  have  an  action  Car 
the  amount  of  the  damage,  but  the  pecoaiary 
satisfaction  would  belong  to  the  &tber  aa  in  the 
case  of  the  Actio  Injuriarum.  But  the  action  was 
not  in  bonum  et  aequum  concepta,  sinee  it  had  a 
definite  object,  which  was  either  the  restoeatian  of 
things  to  their  former  condition,  which  ns^t  he 
immediately  lor  the  benefit  of  the  filiosfissulias,  or 
to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  wrong  done  {ftei 
inienai), 

6.  The  action  against  a  Libertos  in  respect  of  an 
In  Jus  vocatio.  [Patronus.]  If  the  Libettas 
had  proceeded  aoainst  the  son  of  hb  patran,  sad 
tlie  fiither  was  Msent,  the  son  could  institate  the 
suit  himself^  as  in  the  case  of  the  Actio  InjoxianBL 

7.  Querela  Inofficiosi.    [TESTAjnKTUM.] 

8.  Actiones  Populares,  which  are  actiaas  ia 
which  the  plaintiff  chums  a  sum  of  money,  bat  sot 
as  a  private  individual :  he  comes  forward  ai  s 
kind  of  representati?e  of  the  State.  If  the  act 
comphiined  of  be  such  as  afiisets  the  intenats  of  ia- 
dividoals  as  such,  they  can  bring  an  ackioo  ia 
preference  to  any  other  person  and  the  actim  is 
not  purely  popuhur :  to  this  dasa  belong  each  ac- 
tions as  the  Actio  sepulcri  violati.  But  if  there 
are  no  persons  who  are  individually  fntereated  is 
the  matter  complained  o^  or  none  audi  brii^  aa 
action,  any  person  ( tMM  eatpoptdo)  may  hriag  the 
action  as  the  Procurator  of  the  State,  and  he  is 
not  bound  to  give  the  security  whidi  an  ordiaarr 
procurator  must  give,  A  filius&milias  csn  hriac 
such  action.  By  virtue  of  the  litis  contestatio  the 
action  becomes  the  same  as  if  it  were  foandx^ 
on  an  obligatio,  and  this  right  of  action  as  well  a* 
the  money  which  may  arise  from  it  is  aeqaired  bv 
the  filiusfiunilias  for  his  finther.  These  acdoaes 
being  for  fixed  sums  of  money  are  not  in  bonsm  H 
aequum  conceptae. 

With  the  populares  acttooea  may  be  dasaed  as 
belonging  to  the  same  kind«  the  Interdicta  Pab&ca 
or  Popularia,  and  that  Novi  operis  nnntiatie  vfakh 
is  for  the  protection  of  PuUuom  Jus  ;  with  this 
distinction,  that  the  proceedings  have  not  frr  their 
object  the  recovery  of  a  aom  of  money-  But  ia 
the  general  capacity  of  aU  persona  to  bdng  sach 
actions,  independent  of  the  usual  rales  aa  lo  )tpi. 
capacity,  all  these  modes  of  proceeding  cgreei 

(Savigny,  ^ilem  de*  kemL  Aaas.  Adte,  a. 
121.)  £G.  L] 

VrNEA,  in  its  literal  signification,  is  a  bsvcr 
formed  of  the  branches  of  vines,  and  fron  the  pro- 
tection which  such  a  leafy  roof  affords,  the  naae 
was  applied  by  the  Romans  to  a  roof  under  wUch 
the  bttiegers  of  a  town  protected  themselvessipiaat 
darta,  stones,  fire,  and  the  like,  whidi  wen  thnva 
by  the  besieged  upon  the  aanilanta.  The  deaerip- 
tion  which  Vegetiua  (ds  He  Af&  it.  15}  givea  of 
iudi  a  machine  perfectly  agrees  with  what  we  know 
of  it  from  the  incidental  mentioB  of  other  wrisi^ 
The  whole  machine  fbnned  a  roof^  lestiBg  apse 
posto  eight  feet  in  height  The  loof  itself  w»  |t> 
nerally  sixteen  fiset  kxig  and  eaven  braad.  TW 
wooden  frame  was  in  iMal  casei  l%ht»  m  that  it 
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eoald  be  carried  by  the  aoldien  ;  •ometimee,  how- 
erer,  when  the  purpoae  which  it  wae  to  Mnre  re- 
quiied  great  strength,  it  was  heary  and  then  the 
whole  nibric  probably  was  mored  by  wheels  at- 
tached to  the  posts.  The  roof  was  formed  of  planks 
and  widLer-wori^  and  the  nppermost  kyer  or  layers 
consisted  of  raw  hides  or  wet  cloth  as  a  protection 
against  fire,  by  which  the  besieged  frequently  de- 
stroyed the  'nneae.  (Lir.  iL  17»  ▼•  7,  xzi.  61.) 
The  sides  of  a  Tinea  were  likewise  protected  by 
wicker-work.  Such  nuichines  were  constmcted  in 
a  safe  pkce  at  some  distance  from  the  besieged 
town,  and  then  canied  or  wheeled  (o^erv)  close  to 
its  walls.  Here  sereml  of  them  were  frequently 
jobed  together,  so  that  a  great  number  of  soldiers 
might  be  employed  under  them.  When  vineae 
had  taken  their  place  close  to  the  walls  the  sol- 
diers began  their  operatious,  either  by  underminipg 
the  waUs,  and  thus  opening  a  breach,  or  by  em- 
ploying the  battering-ram  (ariei^  Liy.  zxi.  7,  8). 
In  the  time  of  Vegetius  the  soldiers  used  to  call 
these  machines  causku*  (J.  Lipsius,  PolioreeL  i. 
dial.  7.)  [L.  &] 

VINUH  (obfos).  The  genend  term  for  the 
fermented  juice  of  the  grape. 

The  native  country  of  the  vine  was  long  a  vex- 
ata  quaestio  among  biotanists,  but,  although  many 

Kints  still  remain  open  for  debate,  it  seems  now  to 
generally  acknowledged  that  it  is  indigenous 
throughout  the  whole  of  that  vast  tract  which 
stretches  southward  from  the  woody  mountains  of 
MasmderAn  on  the  Caspian  to  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  Indian  sea,  and  eastward 
throusfh  Khoiasan  and  Cabul  to  the  base  of  the 
Hinuuaya, — the  region  to  which  history  and  phi- 
lology idike  point  as  the  cradle  of  the  human  race. 
Hence,  when  we  consider  the  extreme  fittility  of 
the  process  in  ita  most  simple  form,  we  need  little 
wonder  that  the  art  of  making  wine  should  have 
been  discovered  at  a  very  remote  epoch. 

In  the  earliest  of  pro&ne  writers  the  cultivation 
of  the  grape  is  represented  as  fiimiliar  to  the  Heroie 
Greeks,  some  of  his  most  beautiful  and  vivid  pic- 
tures of  rural  life  being  closely  connected  with  the 
toils  of  the  vineyard.  It  is  worth  remarking  that 
the  only  wine  upon  whose  excellence  Homer  dilates 
in  a  tone  approaching  to  hyperbole  is  represented 
as  having  been  produced  on  tne  coast  of  Thrace,  the 
region  from  which  poetry  and  civilization  s^ead 
into  Hellas,  and  the  scene  of  several  of  the  more 
remarkable  exploits  of  Bacchus.  Hence  we  might 
infer  that  the  Pelasgians  introduced  the  culture  of 
the  vine  when  they  wandered  westward  across  the 
Hellespont,  and  that  in  like  manner  it  was  con- 
veyed to  the  valley  of  the  Po,  when  at  a  subse- 
quent period  they  made  their  way  round  the  head 
of  the  Adriatic  It  seems  certain  from  the  various 
legends  that  wine  was  both  rare  and  costly  in  the 
earlier  ages  of  Italian  and  Roman  history.  Thus, 
a  tradition  preserved  by  Varro  (op.  Pirn,  H,  N, 
xiv.  14)  told  that  when  Mesentius  agreed  to  aid 
the  Rtttilians  he  stipulated  that  the  produce  of  the 
Latian  vineyards  should  be  his  recompense.  Ro- 
mulus is  said  to  have  used  milk  only  in  his  offer- 
ings to  the  gods  (Plin.  L  c.) :  Nnma,  to  check  ex- 
travajBanee,  prohibited  the  sprinkling  of  wine  upon 
the  raneral  pyre,  and,  to  stimulate  the  energies 
of  the  rustic  population,  he  ordained  that  it 
should  be  held  impious  to  offer  a  libation  to  the 
gods  of  wine  which  had  flowed  from  an  unpruned 
stock.    So  scarce  was  it  at  a  much  later  period 
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ihat  Papirius  the  dictator,  when  about  to  join  in 
battle  with  the  Samnites,  vowed  to  Jupiter  a  small 
cupful  {vimpoeUlum)  if  he  should  gain  the  victory. 
That  wine  was  racked  off  into  amphorae  anid 
stored  up  in  regular  celkrs  as  early  as  the  era 
of  the  Oracchi  Pliny  considers  proved  by  the 
existence  in  his  own  day  of  the  Vimtm  Qpwitaawi, 
described  hereafter.  But  even  then  no  specific  ap- 
pellation was  given  to  the  produce  of  difierent  lo- 
calities, and  the  jar  was  marked  with  the  name  of 
the  consul  alone.  For  many  years  after  this  foreign 
wines  were  considered  fiur  superior  to  native  growths, 
and  so  precious  were  the  Greek  vintages  esteemed 
in  the  times  of  Marius  and  Sulla  that  a  single 
draught  only  was  ofoed  to  the  gaeats  at  a  btt^ 
quet.  The  rapidity  with  which  luxury  spread  in 
Uiis  matter  is  well  illustrated  by  the  saying  of 
M.  Varroi  that  Lncullns  when  a  boy  never  saw  an 
entertainment  in  his  £sther*s  house,  however  splen- 
did, at  which  Greek  wine  was  handed  round  move 
than  once,  but  when  in  manhood  he  returned  froai 
his  Asiatic  conquests  he  bestowed  on  the  people  a 
laigess  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  cadi 
Four  diflbrent  kinds  of  wine  are  said  to  have  been 
presented  for  the  first  time  at  the  feast  given  by 
Julius  Caesar  in  his  third  consulship  (&a  46), 
these  being  Falemian,  Chian,  Lesbian,  and  Mamer- 
tine,  and  not  until  after  this  date  were  the  merits 
of  the  numerous  varieties,  foreign  and  domesticp 
accurately  known  and  fully  appreciated.  But 
during  the  reign  of  Augustus  and  his  immediate 
successors  the  study  of  wines  became  a  passion,  and 
the  most  scrupulous  care  was  bestowed  upon  every 
process  connected  with  their  production  and  pre- 
servation. (Plin.  H,  N,  xiv.  28.)  Pliny  calculates 
that  the  number  of  wines  in  the  whole  world  de- 
serving to  be  accounted  of  high  quality  (mokilia) 
amounted  to  eighty,  of  which  his  own  country 
eonld  claim  two-thirds  (xiv.  18)  s  And  in  another 
passage  (xiv.  29)  he  asserU  that  196  distinct  kinds 
might  be  reckoned  up,  and  that  if  all  the  varieties 
of  these  wore  to  be  included  in  the  computation, 
the  sum  would  be  almost  doubled.  (Plin.  H,  M 
xiv.  6.  29.) 

The  process  followed  in  wine-making  was  ea- 
sentially  the  same  among  both  the  Greeks  and 
the  Romans.  After  the  grapes  had  been  gathered, 
they  were  first  trodden  with  the  feet  and  after* 
wards  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  press.  This 
part  of  the  process  of  wine-makmg  is  described  in 
the  article  Tobculum. 

The  sweet  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape  was 
termed  yKwKos  by  the  Greeks  and  mnttmm  by  the 
Romans,  the  latter  word  being  properiy  an  ad- 
jective signifying  new  ot/re$k  Of  this  there  were 
several  kinds  distmguished  acocordinff  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  each  was  originallv  obtained  and  sub- 
sequently treated.  That  whidi  flowed  from  the 
clusters,  in  consequence  merely  of  their  pressure 
upon  each  other  before  any  force  was  appbed,  was 
known  as  wpix^t*'^  (Geopon.  vi.  16)  or  pratrogmm 
(Plin.  H.  N,  xiv.  11),  and  was  reserved  for  manu* 
frycturing  a  particular  species  of  rich  wine  described 
by  Pliny  {L  e.)  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  Mytilene 
save  the  name  of  vp^pofun  or  wp6rpoitos.  ( Athen. 
L  p.  30,  b^  ii.  p.  45,  e.)  That  which  was  obtained 
next,  before  the  grapes  had  been  fully  trodden,  was 
the  maistem  Ugmrnm,  and  was  considered  best  for 
keeping.  (Geopon.  vi  16  ;  Colum.  xii41.)  Afler 
the  grapes  had  been  fiiUy  trodden  and  pfasaad,  the 
mass  was  taken  out,  the  edges  of  the  hnaka  est, 
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nnd  the  whole  again  subjected  to  the  press ;  the 
result  was  the  mwttum  iorthmm  or  dremndaium 
(Cato,  Jt  R.  23 ;  Vair.  i.  54  ;  Colam.  xiL  36), 
which  was  set  apart  and  used  for  inferior  purposes. 
A  portion  of  the  must  was  used  at  once,  being 
drank  fresh  after  it  had  been  clarified  with  vinegar. 
(Oeopon.  Tt  15.)  When  it  was  desired  to  preserre 
a  quantity  in  the  sweet  state,   an  amphora  was 
taken  and  coated  with  pitch  within  and  without ; 
it  was  filled  with  miutum  /ummim,  and  corked  so 
as  to  be  perfectly  ur*tight     It  was  then  immersed 
in  a  tank  of  cold  fresh  water  or  buried  in  wet  sand, 
and  allowed  to  remain  for  six  weeks  or  two  months. 
The  contents  after  this  process  were  found  to  re- 
maiu  unchanged  for  a  year,  and  hence  the  name 
flUl  7ACVIC0S,  i.e.  iemper  imutum.  (Oeopon.  yi.  16  ; 
Plut  Q.N.26;  Cato,  H  R.  120  ;  Colnm.  zii.  29  ; 
Plin.  H,  N.  zIt.  11.)     A  considerable  quantity  of 
must  from  the  best  and  oldest  vines  was  inspissated 
by  boiling,  being  then  distinguished  by  the  Greeks 
under  the  genend  names  of  hj^iia  or  yki^u  ( Athen. 
i.  81,  e.),  while  the  Latin  writers  have  various 
terms  according  to  the  extent  to  which  the  evi^io- 
ration  was  carried.    Thus,  when  the  must  was  re- 
duced to  two-thirds  of  its  original  volume  it  became 
earmum  (Pallad.  Octobr.  tit  xviiL),  when  one-half 
had  evaporated)  defrmtum  (Plin.  H,  N.  xiv.  9),  when 
two-thirds,  tapa  (known  also  by  the  Greek  names 
tiraeum  and  hepsema,  Plin.  /.  c),  but  these  words 
are  frequently  interchanged.   (See  Varr.  ap.  Non.  c 
17,  n.  14  ;  Colum.  xii.  19.)     Similar  preparations 
are  at  the  present  time  called  in  Italy  rmuto  cotto 
and  sapo,  and  in  France  so&e.    The  process  was 
carried  on  in  large  caldrons  of  lead  (rata  de/hiittria)^ 
iron  or  bronse  being  supposed  to  communicate  • 
disagreeable  flavour,  over  a  slow  fire  of  chips,  on  • 
night  when  there  was  no  moon  (Plin.  xviii.  74), 
the  scum  being   carefully   removed   with  leavee 
(Plin.  /.  & ;  Virg.  Cf^org,  i.  269,  iv.  296),  and  the 
liquid  constantly  stirred  to  prevent  it  firo«n  burning. 
(Plin.  xxiii.  2 ;  Cato,  R,  R.  105  ;  Colnm.  xii.  19, 
20,  21 ;  Pallad.  xi.  18  ;  Dioscorid.  v.  9.)     These 
grape-jellies,  for  they  were  nothing  else,  were  used 
extensively  for  giving  body  to  poor  wines  and  mak- 
ing them  keep,  and  entered  as  ingredients  into 
many  drinks,  such  as  the  6iirrafisoei  poth^  so  called 
from  its  red  colour,  which  was  formed  by  mixing 
st^Mi  with  milk  (Festus,  s.  o.  Burramoa  ;  compare 
Ovid.  FatL  iv.  782),  and  others  described  here- 
after. 

The  whole  of  the  mustum  not  employed  for  some 
of  the  above  purposes  was  conveyed  from  the  lacut 
to  the  ceUa  vinaria  (oJroOiffny,  irctfcwr,  €^pon.  vi 
2,  ]  2),  an  apartment  on  the  ground-floor  or  a  little 
below  the  surfooe,  placed  in  such  a  situation  as 
to  secure  a  moderate  and  equable  temperature, 
and  at  a  distance  from  dunghills  or  other  objects 
emitting  a  strong  odour.  (Varro,  R.R,  i.  13  ; 
Geopon.  /.  c.)  Here  were  the  doUa  {ni9oi)^  other- 
wise called  JWKM  or  etipoe,  long  bell-mouthed 
vessels  of  earthenware  (hooped  tubs  of  wood  being 
employed  in  cold  climates  only,  Plin.  xiv.  21)  very 
carefully  formed  of  the  best  day  and  lined  with  a 
coating  of  pitch  {ytifftrv$kyra^pioata\  the  operation 
(irfo-trmris,  pieatio)  being  usually  p^ormed  while 
diey  were  hot  firom  the  furnace.  They  were 
usually  sunk  (dqn^uta,  de/osaa,  demeraa)  one-half 
or  two-thirds  in  the  ground  ;  to  the  fonner  depth  if 
the  wine  to  be  contained  was  likely  to  prove  strong, 
to  the  latter  if  weak,  and  attention  was  paid  that 
they  should  repose  upon  a  dry  bed.    They  were 


moreover  sprinkled  with  seis  water»  tenigaled  vn^ 
aromatic  plants  and  rubbed  witk  thmr  aakea,  a  J 
rank  smelling  subataneea,  saeh  mm  rotten  leatha, 
garUc,  cheese,  and  the  like,  bang:  icnwwd,  lest  tfej 
uiould  impart  a  taint  to  the  wine.    (Qeopon.  vi  t 
3,  4  ;  Cato,  R.R.2S;  Vano,  i.   18  ;  Oi^kb.  i. 
18,25  ;  Dig.  33.  tit.  6.  a.  3.)     In  them  deka  ife 
process  of  fennentation  took  plaees.    They  were  !-« 
filled  quite  full,  in  order  that  the  acorn  eoly  mick 
boil  over,  and  this  was  also  chmred  off  at  Rgsiar 
intervals  by  skimming,  and  cairied   to  a  dJscna. 
The  fennentation  nsnuly  kstad  lor  aboot  nine  dsri 
and  as  soon  as  it  had  aabaided  mnd  the 
had  become  twnfm,  the  dolia 
the  upper  portion  of  their  interior 
as  the  lids  (operaUa  (foliofwas)  bnTiag  been  fn- 
Tionsly  well  rubbed  over  with  a  oompouad  fd  k- 
frutum,  nffiron,  old  pitch,  ntaatie,  and  fir^osL 
(Oeopon.  vi  12 ;  Cato,  A.  R.  107  ;  Vazro,  L  r\ 
Colnm.  xii.  25,  80.)    The  openmla  were  takes  ^ 
about  once  every  thirty-siz  da3ra,  and  oAnKf  n  ba 
weather,  in  order  to  cod  and  give  air  to  the 
to  add  any  preparation  required  to 
sound,  and  to  remove  any  impuzitiea  that  wa^^  he 
thrown  up.     Particular  attention  waa  paid  &  t&e 
peculiar  light  scum,  the  d»9o9   oIpov  (/as  tm}, 
which  firequently  appeared  on  the  anrlaee  Att 
certain  time,  since  it  was  suppoeed  to  afiM  si" 
cations  by  its  colour  and  oonsistenoe  of  the  qastj 
of  the  wine.    If  red  (^op^optfom^  broad,  aiHl  tdt, 
it  was  a  sign  that  the  wine  was  aoond  ;  if  giatjaeo) 
it  was  a  bad  symptom  ;  if  bbick  or  jdlow,  it  e^ 
noted  want  of  body ;  if  white*  it  waa  a  pmf  ck: 
the  wine  would  keep  well  (^yj^iew).     Sack 
that  the  opereuhi  were  replaced  thej  wen 
rubbed  with  fir-cones.    (Oeopon.  viL  15 ; 
xii  38.)    [THTKBua] 

The  eommoner  sorts  of  wine  wei«  drvak  direc 
from  the  dolium,  and  hence  dxaag^ht  wise  w 
called  vimmm  doliare  or  9umm  ds  empa  (I>9.  l&tiL 
6. 8. 1.  §  4 ;  Vazr.op.  Aba.  c2.  n.  1 1 SX  but  thefaer 
kinds,  such  as  were  yidded  bj  dioi^ 
and  possessed  sufficient  body  to  bear  keepii^ 
drawn  off  {d^g^mdertj  pjmfj/if^tm)  into 
or  lagame^  many  fanciful  precantieiie  being  ^ 
served  in  transferring  them  firom  the  Isuger  lo  th 
smaller  vessel  (Oeopon.  vii  5,  6  ;  eoiDpart  Phi 
xiv.  27.)  These  amphoraa  were  nonde  of  eartke?- 
ware,  and  in  later  times  occasionaUy  of  glass  ;  tbrf 
were  stoppered  tight  by  a  plug  of  wood  or  est 
{eorUat^  mitr)^  which  was  rendered  impeifieas  t?  li: 
by  being  smeared  over  with  pitch,  day,  or  gypesa. 
On.  the  outside  the  title  of  the  wine  waa  paiatrd, 
the  date  of  the  vintage  being  marked  by  the  ohm 
of  the  consds  then  in  oflice,  or  when  tbe  jan  wwr 
of  glass,  little  tickets  {piUaeia^  temerae)  were  &s^ 
pended  firom  them  indicating  these  partkekzv. 
(Petron.  34.)  The  amphorae  were  then  storpd  ey 
in  repositories  (opottsoae,  Cdom.  i  6  ;  Plia.  Ep.  H. 
17  ;  Aorrvo,  Seooec.  Ep.  1 15 ;  tefielofa,  CehiB.  rx 
41)  completdy  distinct  from  the  esfo  aaaij  I'li,  waA 
usually  phieed  in*  the  umr  atory  of  die  h«c» 
(whence  dsaoemde^  tetta^  Hor.  Cbraa.  iii.  21.  7  : 
deripere  Aorrso,  iii.-28.  7)  for  a  reason  ezplaiak 
aft^wards. 

It  is  manifest  that  wines  prepared  and  boctM. 
if  we  may  use  the  phrase,  in  the  maimer  descnW 
above  must  have  «>ntained  a  great  ifoantity  «f 
dregs  and  sediment,  and  it  became  absolvtely  ne- 
cessary to  separate  these  before  it  was  drank. 
This  waa  sometimes  eflbcted  by  fiaiag  with  ydfcs 
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of  eggi,  thoM  of  pigeons  being  ooniiderad  most  ap- 
propriate by  the  fastidious  (Hor.  Sai  ii.  4.  61%  or 
witb  the  whites  whipped  «p  with  salt  (Geopoa. 
Til.  22%  bat  more  commonly  by  simply  straining 
tbrongh  small  cup-like  utensUs  of  silver  or  bronae 
perforated  with  numerous  small  holes,  and  distin* 
ffuished  by  the  various  names  i)Ai<m)p,  rpfuyomot, 
^/tis^cohm  vmarimn.  (Geopon.vii.37.)  [Colum.] 
Occasionally  a  piece  of  linen  doth  (adKKos^  taecug) 
was  placed  over  the  tpiiyotTos  or  col^  (Pollux,  vi 
19,  z.  75)  and  the  wine  (<rfiunc(as,  aaooaitu)  filtered 
through.  (Martial,  viii.  45.)  The  use  of  the  Kueu$ 
was  considered  objectionable  for  all  delicate  wines, 
since  it  was  believed  to  injun  (Hor.  Sal,  ii  4.  51) 
if  not  entinly  to  destroy  their  flavour,  and  in 
evezy  instance  to  diminish  the  strength  of  the 
liquor.  For  this  reason  it  was  employed  by  the 
duaipated  in  older  that  they  might  be  able  to 
swallow  a  greater  quantity  without  becoming  in- 
toxicated. (PUn.  ziv.  22,  compare  xziii.  1,  24, 
six.  4.  19  ;  Cic.  ad  Fam,  ii.  8.)  The  double  pur- 
pose of  cooling  and  weakening  was  effectually  ac- 
complished by  placing  ice  or  snow  in  the  filter, 
which  under  such  drcnmstances  became  a  colmn 
•nwruMa  (Martial,  xiv.  103)  or  miccm»  mvaritu 
(ziv.  104). 

The  wine  procured  from  the  nuutmn  Unthum^ 
which  was  always  kept  by  itself  must  have  been 
thin  and  poor  enough,  but  a  still  inferior  beverage 
was  made  by  pouring  water  upon  the  husks  and 
stalks  after  they  had  been  fiiUy  pressed,  allowing 
them  to  soak,  pressing  again,  and  fermenting  the 
liquor  thus  obtained.  This,  which  was  given  to 
labourers  in  winter  instead  of  wine,  was  the  difJLva 
or  Ji€vr4pios  of  the  Greeks,  the  lora  or  vmum  np^ 
rarium  of  the  Romans,  and  according  to  Varro  {ap, 
Non,  xvii  13)  was,  along  with  sapa,  defrutum, 
and  passnm,  ue  drink  of  elderly  women.  (See 
A  then.  z.  p.  440.)  The  Greeks  added  the 
water  in  the  proportion  of  <}  of  the  must  pre- 
viously drawn  o^  and  then  boiled  down  the 
mixture  until  |  had  evaporated  ;  the  Italians 
added  the  water  in  the  proportion  of  ^  of  the 
must,  and  threw  in  the  skimmings  of  the  defru- 
tum  and  the  dregs  of  the  lacus.  Another  drink  of 
the  same  character  was  the  faeoaium  from  wine- 
lees,  and  we  hear  also  of  vinum  pradiganeum  given 
to  the  vintagers,  which  appears  to  have  been  manu- 
factured from  inferior  and  half-ripe  fruit  gathered 
before  the  regular  period.  (Geopon.  vi.  3 ;  Cato, 
R.  72.  23,  57,  153  ;  Vano,  i.  54  ;  OAxm.  xiL  40 ; 
Plin.  xiv.  12.)  We  find  an  analogy  to  the  above 
processes  in  the  manufiacture  of  cider,  the  best 
being  obtained  from  the  first  equeeiing  of  the  apples 
and  the  worst  from  the  pulp  and  skins  macerated 
in  water. 

In  all  the  best  wines  hitherto  described  the 
grapes  are  supposed  to  have  been  gathered  as  soon 
as  Uiey  were  fully  ripe  and  fermentation  to  have 
run  its  full  course.  But  a  great  variety  of  sweet 
wines  were  manufactured  by  checking  the  fermen- 
tation, or  by  partially  drying  the  grapes,  or  by 
converting  Uiem  completely  into  raisins.  The 
y\6uiot  t&os  of  the  Geoponic  writen  (vii.  19}  be- 
longs to  the  first  class.  Must  obtained  in  the  or- 
dinary manner  was  thrown  into  the  dolia,  which 
remained  open  for  three  days  only  and  were  then 
partially  covered  for  two  more  ;  a  small  aperture 
was  left  until  the  seventh  day,  when  they  were 
luted  up.  If  the  wine  was  wished  to  be  still 
sweeter,  the  dolia  were  left  open  for  five  days  and 
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then  at  once  dosed.  The  frre  admission  of  air 
beinff  necessary  for  brisk  fermentation,  and  this 
usually  continuing  for  nine  days,  it  is  evident  Uiat 
it  would  proceed  weakly  and  imperfectly  under  the 
above  drcnmstances.  For  the  Vumm  Dulee  of 
Columella  (xiL  27)  the  grapes  were  to  be  dried  in 
the  sun  for  three  days  afrer  they  were  gathered, 
and  trodden  on  the  fourth  during  the  fiill  fervour 
of  the  mid-day  heat  The  mudum  /moutm  alone 
was  to  be  used,  and  after  the  fermentation  was 
finished  an  ounce  of  well-kneaded  iris-root  was 
added  to  each  50  sextarii ;  the  wine  was  rscked  off 
from  the  lees,  and  was  found  to  be  sweet,  sound, 
and  wholesome.  (0>lum.  L  e.)  For  the  Vmmm 
Diaekf(um,  more  lusdous  still,  the  grapes  were  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  for  seven  days  upon  hurdler 
(Plin. -«:  AT.  xiv.  11.) 

Lastly,  PauMM  or  rsMm-ioMs  was  made  bom 
grapes  dried  in  the  sun  until  they  had  lost  half  their 
weight,  or  they  were  pluQged  into  boiling  oil,  which 
produced  a  similar  efiwct,  or  the  bunches  after  they 
were  ripe  were  allowed  to  hang  for  some  weeks 
upon  the  vine,  the  stalks  being  twisted  or  an  inci* 
sion  made  into  the  pith  of  the  bearing  shoot  so  as 
to  put  a  stop  to  vegetation.  The  stalks  and  stones 
were  removed,  the  raisins  were  steeped  in  must  or 
good  wine,  and  then  trodden  or  subjected  to  the 
gentle  action  of  the  press.  The  quantity  of  jnioe 
which  flowed  forth  was  measured,  and  an  equal 
quantity  of  water  added  to  the  pulpy  residuum, 
which  was  again  pressed  and  the  product  employed 
for  an  inferior  pcutwn  called  teeundariutn,  an  ex- 
pression exactly  analogous  to  the  Scvr^of  mention- 
ed above.  The  passum  of  Crete  was  most  prized 
(Mart  xiii.  106 ;  Juv.xiv.  270),  and  next  in  rank 
were  those  of  CUicia,  Africa,  Italy,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring provinces.  The  kinds  known  as  P$jfAhim 
and  Mekanptyikium  possessed  the  peculiar  flavour 
of  the  gnpe  and  not  that  of  wine,  the  ScybiliUet 
from  GhUatia  and  the  HalMtUuim  from  Sicily  in  like 
manner  tasted  like  must  The  grapes  most  suitable 
for  passum  were  those  which  ripened  early,  espe- 
cially the  varieties  Apiana  (called  by  the  Greeks 
Slieha),  Sbifpuia  and  Pntkia,  (Geopon.  vii  18; 
Colum.  xti.  39 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xiv.  11 ;  Virg.  Geon. 
it  93.) 

The  Greeks  recognised  three  colours  in  wines: 
red  (/icAof ),  tokiU,  i.  e,  pale,  straw-colour  (Xs vicdf }, 
and  brown  or  amber-cdoured  (KiffSs).  (Athen.  i. 
p.  32,  c.)  Pliny  distinguishes  four:  a&ua  answer- 
ing to  kmmSs^/ulvua  to  «i/$^^t,  while  /Uxos  is  sub- 
divided into  Bon^iueut  and  n^er,  the  former 
being  doubtless  applied  to  bright  glowing  winef 
like  Tent  and  Burgundy,  while  the  nifftr  or  aier 
(Plant  Menaeeh,  v.  6.  17)  would  resemble  Port 
In  the  ordinary  Greek  authon  the  epithet  ipv0p6i 
is  as  conunon  as  fUXas,  and  will  represent  the 

We  have  seen  that  wine  intended  for  keeping 
was  racked  off  from  the  dolia  into  amphorae. 
When  it  was  necessary  in  the  fint  instance  to 
transport  it  from  one  place  to  another,  or  when 
carried  by  travellers  on  a  journey,  it  was  contained 
in  bags  made  of  goat-skin  (dijKol,  utres)  well 
pitched  over  so  as  to  make  the  seams  perfectly 
tight  The  cut  below,  from  a  bronie  found  at 
Herculaneum  {Mus.  Barbon,  vol.  iii.  tav.  28), 
exhibits  a  Silenus  astride  upon  one  of  them. 
When  the  quantity  was  hum  a  number  of  hides 
were  sewed  together,  and  the  leathern  tun  thus 
constructed  carried  from  place  to  place  in  a  cart,  as 
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ihowB  b  the  iUnitnition  on  page  90.    (Compare 


Among  ihe  ancienU  reconne  wai  had  to  ra- 
rioat  derioes  fi>r  jprerenting  or  correcting  additj, 
heightening  the  flavour,  and  incieaung  the  dum- 
bility  of  the  inferior  kinds  of  wine.  This  subject 
was  reduced  to  a  regukr  system  by  the  Greeks : 
Pliny  mentions  four  authors  who  had  written  for- 
mal  treatises,  and  the  authors  of  the  Geoponic  col- 
lection, together  with  Cato,  Varro,  and  Columella, 
supply  a  multitude  of-  precepts  upon  the  same 
topic  The  object  in  riew  was  accomplished  some- 
times by  merely  mixing  different  kinds  of  wine 
together,  but  more  frequently  by  throwing  into 
the  dolia  or  amphorae  rarious  condiments,  or  mo^ 
Momng$  {iprva^iifmedioamnu^ooneliiurae).  When 
two  wines  were  mixed  together  those  were  selected 
which  possessed  opposite  good  qualities  and  defects. 
(Athen.  i.  p.  82.  6.) 

The  principal  substances  employed  as  oondHwrae 
were,  1.  sea- water ;  2.  turpentine,  either  pure,  or 
fai  the  form  of  piteh  {put),  tar  {pi»  liqmda),  or 
resin  {resma).  3.  Lime,  in  the  form  of  gypsum, 
burnt  marble,  or  calcined  shells.  4.  Inspissated 
must.  5.  Aromatic  herbs,  spices,  and  gums ;  and 
these  were  used  either  nngly,  or  cooked  up  into  a 
great  variety  of  complicated  confiections. 

We  have  already  seen  that  it  was  customary  to 
line  the  interior  of  both  the  dolia  and  the  amphorae 
with  a  coating  of  pitch ;  but  besides  this  it  was 
common  to  add  this  substance,  or  resin,  in  powder, 
to  the  must  during  the  fermentation,  from  a  con- 
viction that  it  not  only  rendered  the  wine  more 
full-bodied,  but  also  communicated  an  agreeable 
bouquet,  together  with  a  certain  degree  of  raciness 
or  piquancy.  (Plin.  N,  H.  xiv.  25;  Plutarch, 
Sjfmp,  V.  3.)  Wine  of  this  sort,  however,  when 
new  (novtfuun  rtnnatum)  was  accounted  unwhole- 
some and  apt  to  induce  headach  and  giddiness. 
From  this  circumstance  it  was  denominate  erapula^ 
and  was  itself  found  to  be  serviceable  in  checking 
the  fermentetion  of  the  must  when  too  violent 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  when  the  vinous 
fermentation  is  not  well  regulated.  It  b  apt  to  be 
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renewed,  in  whidi  case  a  ftesh  cbemied  chiBfi 
takes  place,  and  the  wine  is  ooD?ected  intoriBeftf 
(^off,  aoaftiw),  and  this  acid,  aniD,  if  ezpoied  to 
the  air,  loses  ito  pn^MrtSesaiid  beeonei  perfectij 
insipid,  in  whidi  form  it  was  oaQed  eo^  br  ikit 
Romans,  who  used  the  weed  fignntivdy  far  i 
worthlets  blockhead. 

Now  the  great  majority  of  inftrier  vJnM,  bof 
thm  and  watery,  and  eontainiug  fitds  sktM, 
are  constantly  UaUe  to  undergo  tbeis  cbaga. 
and  henoe  the  di^iosition  to  acesoeucs  mi  doasiT 
watehed  and  combated  as  &r  as  poisibfeL  Win 
this  view  thoae  substances  wen  thrswii  isto  \k 
dolia,  which  it  was  known  would  neatnhB  aj 
acid  which  might  be  formed,  sndi  ss  icgccibb 
ashes,  which  contain  an  alkali,  gypsaaif  end  poi 
lime,  besides  which  we  find  a  k«g  Hit  of  utidtt, 
whidi  must  bo  regarded  as  preveotiTei  nther 
than  correctives,  sudi  aa  the  various  foiftatam 
of  turpentine  already  noticed,  afaDondi,  vim 
steeped  in  must,  pardied  salt,  goati*  milk,  teiu- 
cones,  gall-nuta,  biasing  pine-torehcii  or  nd4rt 
irons  quenched  in  the  liquid,  and  a  mohitade  ti 
others.  (Geopon.  viL  12, 15, 16,  &c.)  Bat  is  ad- 
dition to  these,  which  are  all  hsmilflss  wt  id 
some  traces  of  the  use  of  the  higUy  P«f>iM* 
salto  of  lead  for  the  same  purpose  (Ocopoa.ml9), 
a  practice  which  prodoeod  the  most  6til  eoese 
qnences  in  the  middle  ages,  and  was  pnhifaitBd  bf 
a  series  of  the  most  stringent  enaetiBeBti.  (S« 
Beckmann^  Hidorf  of  IineHHom,  toL  i  ^  S9i 
Tnms.) 

De/rvtwrn  also  was  employed  to  agrest eztat ; 
but  being  itself  liaUe  to  turn  sour,  it  vn  sot  n*^ 
until  ito  soundness  had  been  tested  by  kMpof  >< 
far  a  year.  It  was  then  introduced,  either  k  its 
simple  stote,  in  the  proportion  of  a  sextsiisi  to^ 
amphora,  that  is,  of  1  to  48,  or  it  wsi  eaobinri 
with  a  ^reat  variety  of  arooatics,  sooording  t"  i 
prescription  furnished  by  ColnmeQa  (ziL  ^y  ^ 
this  receipt,  and  others  of  the  mim  kiod,  w 
various  herbs  were  intended  to  give  sd^a^ 
efficacy  to  the  nourishing  powers  of  the  de6vm 
and  great  pains  were  taken  to  prereot  thai  fr* 
affecting  the  taste  of  the  wine.  Bat  from  s  va; 
early- period  it  was  cnstomaiy  to  ^''"'!™* 
highly  by  a  huge  admixture  of  peifosMS,  pw^ 
and  spices.  We  find  a  ipiced  drink  (•{  J^i^ 
KaraffKtvef'SfUifos)  noticed  under  ue  Dnoe  ^ 
TpttJ4JM  by  Athenaeus  and  the  writen  of  tbe  se* 
comedy.  (Athen.  i.  p.  81,  e. ;  PoDox,  ri.  18),i«l 
for  the  whole  dass  Pliny  has  the  geaasl  tern 
aromatitM  (xiv.  19.  §  5). 

There  was  another  and  very  nnmerooi  wb-T 
of  wines,  entiUed  olm  *^f  iwi,  into  which  itg 
were  introduced  to  produce  medicinal  efte^  S» 
were  vmum  mamhii  (horehonnd)  for owgh^^ 
teiUitea  (squill-wineX  to  aasut  digeitiom  pno«« 
expectoration,  and  act  aa  a  genersl  *«"'»*'*^JI! 
(wine  of  wormwood),  corresponding  to  the  moden 
vemmA,  and  above  all  the  mgrt^  i^J^^^^ 
wineX  which  possessed  innomerabie  virtics*  (v> 
lumelL  32, 39 ;  Geopon.  viii.  1,  te.)         , 

Pliny,  under  the  head  of  ewa  jSetiUs,  ndudtf 
not  only  the  olive  i^uirol,  but  a  vast  bqb^ 
others  bearing  a  strong  analogy  to  our  Brt» 
home-made  wines,  such  as  cowslipi  giagtf*  e'*^' 
berry,  and  the  like ;  and  as  we  msnttftrta.^ 
Champagne  out  of  gooseberries  so  the  Iwaf 
had  their  imitoUons  of  the  costly  vintv« «r 
most  fovoured  Asiadc  vie^    Tbeie  «■«  .*«" 
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wen,  as  may  \it  imagined,  almott  eoontlcii^  aTeiy 
varietj  of  frait,  flower,  Tcgetable,  shrub,  anid  per- 
fnme  being  put  in  requisition:  6gs,  cornels, median, 
roses,  asparagus,  parsley,  radishes,  laurels,  junipers, 
cassia,  cinnamon,  laffiron,  nard,  malobathrum,  afford 
but  a  small  sample.  It  must  be  remarked^  that 
there  was  one  material  difference  between  the 
method  followed  by  the  Greeks  and  that  adopted 
by  die  Romans  in  cooking  these  potions.  The 
former  included  the  drug,  or  whaterer  it  might  be, 
in  a  bag,  which  waa  saspended  in  a  jar  of  wine, 
and  allowed  to  remain  as  long  as  was  thought 
neoesiary ;  the  latter  mixed  the  ilaTOuring  in* 
gredient  with  the  sweet  must,  and  fermented  them 
together,  thus  obtaining  a  much  more  powerful 
extract ;  and  this  is  the  plan  pursued  for  British 
wines,  except  that  we  are  obliged  to  substitute 
sugar  and  water  for  grape-juice.  (Oeopon.  Tiii. 
32,33,34;  Plin.  H.  AT.  xiv.  19;  Colum.^s&; 
Cato,A.i2.  114, 115.) 

But  not  only  were  spices,  fragrant  roots,  leaves, 
and  gums,  steeped  in  wine  or  incorporated  during 
fermentation,  but  oTen  the  precious  perfumed 
euential  oils  (wtgumia)  were  mixed  with  it  before 
it  was  drunk.  The  Greeks  were  exceedingly  par- 
tial to  this  kind  of  drink.  (Aelian,  F.  H.  xii  81.) 
We  also  leam  fimn  Aelian  (L  e.)  that  it  was  named 
fivp^tvlrris,  which  seems  to  be  the  same  with  the 
fivfybnif  of  Poseidippns  (Athen.  i.  p.  32,  h,\  the 
fivfifiirfi  of  Hesychius,  the  fw^bn/is  of  Pollux  (tL  2), 
and  the  nmrrhma  of  Plautus  (PtmdoL  ii.  4.  60 ; 
compare  nardmi  myakonm^  MUet  OL  iii.  2.  11 ; 
Festus,  g,  V.  Mwnrata  poUo  and  Mmrrma).  The 
Romans  were  not  slow  to  fellow  the  example  set 
them,  valuing  bitterness  so  highly,  says  Pliny  (H. 
AT.  xiii.  5),  Uiat  they  were  resolved  to  enjoy  costly 
perfumes  with  two  senses,  and  hence  the  expres- 
sions ••/ofibto  SKfit**  in  Martial  (xir.  110)  and 
^  perfiua  mero  tpwwumi  momenta  Ealemo^  In 
Juvenal  (vi  303). 

In  a  more  primitive  age  we  detect  the  sam^ 
fondness  for  the  admixture  of  something  extraneous. 
Hecamede,  when  preparing  a  draught  for  Nestor, 
fills  his  cup  with  PRunnian  wine,  over  which  she 
grates  goat-milk  cheese  and  sprinkles  the  whole 
with  flour  (72.  xi.  638X  the  latter  being  a  common 
addition  at  a  much  later  epoch.  (Athen.  x.  p.  432.) 
So  also  the  draught  administered  by  Circe  con- 
sisted of  wine,  cheese,  and  honey ;  and  according 
to  Theophrastus  (Athen.  i.  p.  82,  a.)  the  wine 
drunk  in  the  prytaneum  of  the  Thasians  was  ran- 
dered  delicious  by  their  throwing  into  the  jar 
which  contained  it  a  cake  of  wheaten  flour  kneaded 
up  with  honey.    (Compare  Plat,  ^ynp,  i  1.  4.) 

This  leads  us  on  to  notice  the  most  generally 
popular  of  all  these  compound  beverages,  the  ciw6fi§\i 
of  the  Greeks,  the  mml$iim  of  the  Romans.  This 
waa  of  two  kinds ;  in  the  one  honey  was  mixed 
with  wine,  in  the  other  with  must.  The  former 
waa  said  to  have  been  invented  by  the  legendary 
hero  Aristaeus,  the  first  cultivator  of  bees  (Plin. 
xir.  4\  and  was  considered  most  perfect  and 
fialatable  when  made  of  some  old  rough  (amttermm) 
wine,  such  as  Massic  or  Falemian  (although 
Horace  objects  to  the  latter  for  this  purpose,  SkiL 
ii.  4»  24),  and  new  Attic  honey.  (Mart.  iv.  13, 
xiii.  108;  Dioscor.  v.  16;  Macrob.  Sat.  viL  12.) 
The  proportions  as  stated  in  the  Geoponic  collec- 
tion were  four,  by  measure,  of  wine  to  one  of 
honey,  and  various  spices  and  perfumes,  such  as 
myrrii,  caaria,  costum,  malobathrum,  nard,  and 
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pepper,  might  be  added.  The  second  kind,  the 
oemnntlMm  of  Xsidorus  (Or^.  xx.  3.  §  1 1),  accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  authorities  (Geopon.  viii.  26),  was 
made  of  must  evaporated  to  one  half  of  its  original 
bulk,  Attic  honey  being  added  in  the  proportion  of 
one  to  ten.  This,  therefore,  was  merely  a  very 
rich  fruit  syrup  in  no  way  allied  to  wine.  The 
virtues  of  mtUium  are  detailed  by  Pliny  (H*  N 
xxii.  4 ;  compare  Geopon.  /L  e.) ;  it  was  considered 
the  most  appropriate  draught  upon  an  empty 
stomach,  and  waa  therefore  swallowed  immediately 
before  the  regular  business  of  a  repast  began  (Hor. 
^bt  ii.  4.  25 ;  Senec.  J^.  122),  and  hence  the 
whet  (ffmiUUio)  coming  before  the  cup  of  mulsum 
was  called  the  promulm,  (Cic  ad.  Fam,  ix.  16 
and  20.)  We  infer  from  Plautus  {Boeek,  iv.  9. 
149;  compare  Liv.  xxxviil  55)  that  wuiUum  was 
given  at  a  triumph  by  the  Imperator  to  his  soldiers. 

Mnimm  (sc.  vmumj  or  o/m/mAi  is  perfectly  dis- 
tinct from  muUa  (sc.  aqua).  The  latter,  or  mead, 
being  made  of  honey  and  water  mixed  and  fer- 
mented, is  the  iKMXUtparov  or  i^fiffAi  of  the 
Greeks  (Geopon.  viiL  28 ;  Dioscorid.  t.  9 ;  Isidor. 
Orig.  XX.  3.  §  10 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xiv.  20),  altiiough 
Pollux  confounds  (vi.  2)  fuKlicparor  with  oLv^iuKk 
Again,  ^^pofidilKav  (Geopon.  viii.  27)  or  hjfdronuilMm 
(Isidor.  Orig,  xx.  3.  §11)  was  cider;  d^tffttAi 
(Plin.  H,  N,  xiv.  20)  waa  a  compound  of  vinegar, 
honey,  salt,  and  pure  water,  boiled  together  and 
kept  for  a  long  time ;  ^oSofisAi  was  a  mere  confec- 
tion of  expressed  juice  of  rose-leaves  and  honey. 
(Geopon.  viii.  29.) 

The  ancients  considered  old  wine  not  only  mors 
grateful  to  the  palate  but  also  more  wholesome 
and  invigorating  (Athen.  L  p.  26,  a. ;  ii  p.  36, 
e.),  and  curiously  enough,  Pliny  supposes  that  it 
grew  more  strong  and  fiery  by  age  in  consequence 
of  tiie  dissipation  of  the  watery  particles  (ff,  N, 
vii.  3).  Generally  speaking  the  Greek  wines  do 
not  seem  to  have  required  a  long  time  to  ripen. 
Nestor  in  the  Odyssee,  indeed,  drinks  wine  ten 
years  old  (iii.  39 IX  and  wine  kept  for  sixteen 
years  is  incidentally  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (xiii. 
p.  584,  b)  ;  but  the  connoisseurs  under  the  Empire 
pronounced  that  all  transmarine  wines  arrived  at  a 
moderate  degree  of  maturity  (ad  ^dmttatem  mediam) 
in  six  or  seven.  (Plin.  xiv.  10.)  Many  of  the 
Italian  varieties,  however,  as  we  shall  see  bdow, 
required  to  be  kept  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  years 
before  they  were  drinkable  (which  is  now  consi- 
dered am{tte  for  our  strongest  ports),  and  eren  the 
humble  growths  of  Sabinnm  were  stored  up  for 
from  four  to  fifteen.  (Hor.  Carm,  i.  9.  7  ;  Athen. 
i  p.  il76.^  Hence  it  became  a  matter  of  import- 
ance to  hasten,  if  possible,  the  natural  process. 
This  was  attempted  in  various  ways,  sometimes  by 
elaborate  condiments  (Geopon.  vii.  24),  sometimes 
by  sinking  vessels  containing  the  must  in  the  sea, 
by  which  an  artificial  mdlowness  was  induced 
{praeooa  eetestos),  and  the  wine  in  consequence 
termed  Ikalattitet  (Plin.  H.  N.  xir.  10) ;  but  more 
usually  by  the  application  of  heat.  (Pint  S^^mp,  v. 
3.)  Thua  it  was  customary  to  expose  iLe  am- 
phorae for  some  yeara  to  the  full  fervour  of  the 
sun^s  rays,  or  to  construct  the  apotkeeas  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  exposed  to  the  hot  mr  and  smoke 
of  the  bath-furnaces  (Colum.  i  6),  and  hence  the 
name /tmoria  applied  to  such  apeurtments,  and  the 
phrases  /wmototy  Jwmum  6i5ers,  fiJigme  testae  in 
reference  to  the  wines,  (TibuU.  iu  1.  26  ;  Hor. 
Cfann.  iii  8.  9 ;  Juv.  r.  35.)    If  the  operation  was 
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not  eondncted  with  care,  and  the  amphone  not 
stoppered  down  peHectiy  tight,  a  disagreeable 
effect  would  be  produced  on  the  oontenta,  and  it  is 
in  consequence  of  such  carelessness  that  Martial 
poors  forth  his  maledictions  on  the  fomaiia  of 
MarseiUes  (x.  36,  iiL  82,  ziL  123). 

The  year  b.  c.  121  is  said  to  hate  been  a  season 
singularly  favourable  to  all  the  productions  of  the 
earth  ;  from  the  great  heat  of  the  autumn  the  wine 
was  of  an  unprecedented  quality,  and  remained 
long  celebrated  as  the  Ftiwm  Opmiimiim,  from 
L.  Opimins  the  oonaul  of  that  year,  who  elmr 
C.  Gracehua.  A  great  quantity  had  been 
treasured  up  and  sedulously  preserved,  so  that 
samples  were  still  in  existence  in  the  days  of  the 
elder  Pliny,  nearly  two  hundred  years  afterwardi. 
It  was  reduced,  he  says,  to  the  consisteiice  of 
rough  honey,  and,  like  other  very  old  wines,  so 
strong  and  hanh  and  bitter  aa  to  be  undrinkable 
until  hugely  diluted  with  water.  Such  wines, 
however,  he  adds,  were  naefol  for  ikvouring  othen 
when  mixed  in  small  qnantitiea. 

Our  most  direct  information  with  regard  to  the 
price  of  common  wine  in  Italy  ia  derived  from 
Columelk  (iii.  8.  §  12),  who  reckons  that  the 
lowest  market  prke  of  the  most  ordinary  quality 
was  300  sesterces  for  40  utnae,  that  is  15  sesterces 
for  the  amphora,  or  %d,  a  gallon  nearly.  At  a 
much  earlier  date,  the  trimnph  of  L.  Metelius 
during  the  first  Punic  war  (&  c.  250),  wine  was 
sold  at  the  rate  of  8  asses  the  amphora  (Varro,  op, 
Plm,  H,  N,  xviii.  4),  and  in  the  year  b.  c.  89  the 
censon  P.  Licinius  Cmssus  and  L.  Julius  Caesar 
isaued  a  prodamation  that  no  one  should  sell 
Greek  and  Aminean  wine  at  so  high  a  rate  as  8 
asses  the  amphora ;  but  this  was  probably  intended 
as  a  prohibition  to  their  being  sold  at  all,  in  order 
to  check  the  taste  then  beginning  to  display  itself 
for  foreign  luxuries,  for  we  find  that  at  the  same 
time  they  positively  forbade  the  use  of  exotic 
unguents.  (Plin.  H,  N,  xiv.  16,  xiil  8.) 

The  price  of  native  wine  at  Athens  vraa  four 
drachmas  for  the  metretes,  that  is  about  4^  the 
gallon,  when  necessaries  were  dear,  and  Bockh  oonr 
sidera  that  we  may  aseume  one  half  of  this  sum  as 
the  avenge  of  cheaper  times.  In  foct,  we  find  in 
an  agreement  iu  Demosthenes  (In  LaeriL  p.  928) 
800  casks  (iccfNC^a)  of  Mendaean  wine,  which  we 
know  was  used  at  the  most  sumptuous  Macedonian 
entertainments  (A then.  iv.  p.  129,  d.),  valued  at 
600  drachmas,  which  gives  two  drnehmaa  for  the 
metretes,  or  little  more  than  ^,  a  gallon  ;  but  still 
more  astonishing  is  the  marvellous  chei4>ness  of 
Lusitanian  wine,  of  which  more  than  ten  gallons 
were  sold  for  Zd,  On  the  other  hand  high  prices 
were  given  freely  for  the  varieties  held  in  esteem, 
since,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Socrates,  a  metretes 
of  Chian  sold  for  a  mina.  (Plut  de  Amm,  Trtm- 
qmiL  10  ;  Bdckh,  PtAL  Econ,  o/AOmu,  rol.  L  p. 
183,  Isted.) 

With  respect  to  the  way  in  which  wine  was 
drunk,  and  the  customs  observed  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  at  their  drinking  entertainments,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  article  SrMPOsiinc. 

It  now  remains  for  us  to  name  the  most  esteemed 
wines,  and  to  point  out  their  localities ;  but  our 
limits  will  allow  us  to  enumerate  none  but  the 
most  celebrated.  As  far  as  those  of  Greece  are 
concerned,  our  information  is  scanty ;  since  in-  the 
older  writen  we  find  but  a  small  number  defined 
by  spedfio  appellations,  the  general  t«m  olives 
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usually  standing  alone  without  any 
epithet  The  wine  of  most  early  eekbrity  wv 
that  which  the  minister  of  ApoUo,  Msne,  iii 
dwelt  upon  the  skirta  of  Thrsdao  Iflmsrai,gaTe  a 
Ulysses.  It  was  red  (i^u0p^%  sad  hfloej-ivcti 
(McAiif  8^o),  so  precious,  that  it  was  ankiiovn  v»  id 
in  the  mansion,  save  the  wife  of  the  piieit  aU  m 
trusty  housekeeper ;  so  strong,  that  s  angie  of 
waa  mingled  with  twenty  of  water;  Mfapaa 
that  even  when  thus  diluted  it  diiFBMd  s  dnw 
and  most  tempting  perfume.  (Od.  ix.  203.)  Pin? 
(/£,!/.  xir.  6)  asserU  that  wine  eodsvcd  via 
similar  noble  propertiea  was  pnduoed  in  the  aat 
rc^on  in  his  own  day.  Honer  meatioaft  iko  an 
than  once  {IL xl 638,  Od. x. 234)  Prammw 
(obnn  npofutuoi)^  an  epithet  which  is  nrmi} 
interpreted  by  certain  difierent  wxiten.  (Atlo-i 
p.  2^  t)  In  after  times  a  wine  besxing  tbe  am 
name  was  produced  in  the  island  of  Icarii,  anaaJ 
the  hill  village  of  Latorea,  in  the  vicinity  of  £f^ 
sue,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Smyns  set:  ^ 
shrine  of  Cybele^  and  in  Lesbos.  (Athes.  i.  p.  3«,& 
&C. ;  Plin.  xir.  6.)  The  Piamoisn  of  loiii  i 
characteriied  by  Eparcfaides  as  dry  (nX^). 
hanh  (cid9Ti|p^f),as^ingent  and  KOHuUbi;  am^ 
qualities  which,  according  to  AriaiophiBe^  iw^ 
dered  it  particulariy  unpaktaUe  to  the  Athrosa 
(Athen.L  P.-80,  c.) 

But  the  winea  of  greatest  renown  dtmag  tb 
brilliant  period  of  Gredan  histoiy  sad  sfttrtkt 
Koman  conqneit  were  grown  ia  tke  itlso^  '^ 
Thasos,  Lesbos,  Chios  and  Cos,  and  in  s  firvh 
voured  spots  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Aiia  (Stn^ 
xiv.  p.  637),  such  aa  the  slopes  of  Mooat  Twin, 
the  ridge  which  separates  the  valley  of  tkcH<w» 
firom  that  of  the  Oajrater  (Plin.  v.  29 ;  Vii|.  G^ 
ii.  97  ;  Ovid.  MeL  vi  16X  Mount  Mewgii*^' 
divides  the  tributariea  of  the  Cajfster  from  tiK«« 
the  Maeander  (Stiabo,  xiv.  p.  650),  tb  febrx 
region  of  the  Cataoecaumene  ( Vitrov,  iii.  3)  »te* 
still  retains  its  fome  (KeppeUli  TVwefi,  ii  f.  3&3!. 
the  environs  of  Epheeua  (Diooeorid.  v.  12X  rfCfr 
dus  (Atben.  i  pu  29,  a.),  of  Miletus  (Athes.  U\ 
and  of  Cluomenae.  (Plin.  xir.  9.)  AaMOf  i^m 
the  fint  pbce  secma  to  have  been  by  geoenl  ok- 
sent  conceded  to  the  CSUoa,  of  which  the  noit  ^^ 
lidous  varieties  were  brought  from  the  ^d^^* 
Ariusinm,  in  the  central  parts  (Vifg.£c^v-<** 
PHn.  H.  AT.  xiv.  7  ;  Silius,  viL  210),  snd  fef  » 
promontory  of  Phanae  at  the  southem  extRsntj  <^ 
the  island.  (Virg.  G^eofy.  ii  97.)  The  21a»i»* 
LeaUan  occupied  the  second  place,  sad  tbeO««  ^ 
puted  the  palm  with  them.  (Athea-i-pp-^St^^^ 
In  Lesbos  the  moM  hig^y  prised  vin^^vdi  vri« 
around Mytilene  (Athesi.  i.  p.  30,  h,  iii  ^ ^'  - 
p.92,d.XandMethymna.  ( Athen.  viil  p.  3(3,  ^  > 
Pansan.x.l9;yiig.GWiL89;  OnLArJ'^ 
i  57.)  Pliny  (xiv.  9),  who  gives  the  pwft"*^ 
over  all  othen  to  the  CfaseawwWta,  syt  tfatt  w 
Lesbian  had  naturally  a  taste  of  adt  wato,  ^' 
the  epithet  **  innooens,*  applied  by  Hanesi  '"'* 
to  point  out  that  it  was  light  and  whoksoaw. 

It  may  here  be  obaefved  that  there nv^ 
dation  whatever  for  the  remark  that  the  fis^ 
Greek  wines,  espedaUy  the  produeu  of  tkc  ish^ 

in  the  Aegean  and  Ionian  seas,  bdongel  ^^ 
most  part  to  the  Inscioua  sweet  dass.  The  ^ 
reverse  is  proved  by  the  epithets  e^mv^s  '^'' 
p6s,  XevTds,  and  the  like,  applied  to  a  giesl  iff^ 
ber,  while  yhm^  and  ^XvadE^ir  are  de^gnooxo 
comparatively  zars,  exeq»t  in  the  vi^gue  \>m^ 
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of  poetrj.  **  Vmum  ohwm  duUx  mmm  odortUum^'^ 
■ays  PUny  {H.  N.  adr.  11),  and  the  ancients  ap- 
pear to  have  been  fiilly  sensible  that  sweet  wines 
cooJd  not  be  swallowed  either  with  pleasure  or 
safety,  except  in  small  quantities.  The  mistake 
has  arisen  ftom  not  perceiving  that  the  expressions 
olrot  yKwcHt  and  wos  ifMt  are  by  no  means  ne- 
cessarily synonymous.  The  former  signifies  wine 
pomtivdy  tweet,  the  latter  wine  agreeable  to  the 
taste  from  the  abeenee  o/aoidiljf,  in  most  cases  in- 
dicating nothing  more  than  tomtd  wim. 

It  is  well  known  that  all  the  most  noUa  Italian 
wines,  with  a  Teiy  few  exceptions,  were  derived 
from  Latinm  and  Campania,  and  for  the  most  part 
grew  within  a  short  distance  of  the  sea.  ^  The 
whole  of  these  pUees,**  says  Strabo  (v.  p.  2M), 
when  describing  this  coast,  **  yield  excellent  wine ; 
among  the  most  celebrated  are  the  Caecuban,  the 
Fnndanian,  the  Setinian,  and  so  also  are  the  Fa- 
lemian,  the  Alban,  and  the  Statinian.**  But  the 
classification  adopted  by  Pliny  (xiv.  6)  will  prove 
our  best  guide,  and  this  we  shall  follow  to  a  certain 
extent. 

In  the  first  nnk,  then,  we  must  place  the  iSb- 
tiuum  which  fiiirly  deserves  the  title  of  Imperial, 
since  it  was  the  chosen  beverage  of  Augustus  and 
most  of  his  courtiers.  It  Rrew  upon  Uie  hills  of 
Setia,  above  Forum  Appii,  looking  down  upon  the 
Pomptme  marshes.  (Pendtila  Pomj4mo9  qmae  epeo' 
tat  Setia  eampot.  Mart  xiii.  112 ;  see  also  vi  86, 
ix.  3,  X.  74,  xiiL  112;  Juv.  v.  34  ;  Silius,  viii. 
378 ;  Plin.  H.  M  L  &)  Before  the  age  of  Augustus 
the  Caeetibum  was  the  most  prised  of  all  It  grew 
in  the  poplar  swamps  bordering  on  the  gulf  of 
Amyclae,  close  to  Fundi.  (Mart  xiii.  115.)  In  the 
time  of  Pliny  its  reputation  was  entirely  gone, 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  carelessness  of  the 
cultivators,  and  partly  from  its  proper  soil,  origin- 
ally a  very  limited  space,  having  been  cut  up  by 
the  canal  of  Nero  extending  from  Baiae  to  Ostia. 
Galen  (Athen.  i.  p.  27,  a.)  represents  it  as  gene- 
rous, full  bodied  and  heady,  not  arriving  at  maturity 
until  it  had  been  kept  for  many  years.  (Plin.  Lc; 
Strabo,  v.  p.  231 ;  Mart  xin.  115;  Hor.  Carm.  i. 
20.  9,  iii.  23.  2,  &c) 

The  second  rank  was  occupied  by  the  Fafemum, 
of  which  the  Fcuuttamnn  was  the  most  choice  va- 
riety, having  gained  ito  character  from  the  care 
and  skill  exercised  in  the  cultivation  of  the  vines ; 
but  when  Pliny  wrote,  it  was  beginning  to  foil  in 
public  estimation,  in  consequence  of  the  growers 
being  more  solicitous  about  quantity  than  quality, 
just  as  was  the  case  with  Madeira  a  few  years 
ago.  The  FaUrnme  ager,  concerning  the  precise 
limits  of  which  there  have  been  many  controver- 
sies, commenced  at  the  Pons  Campanus,  on  the 
left  hand  of  those  journeying  towards  the  Urbana 
Colonia  of  Snlb^  the  Fauetianus  ager  at  a  village 
about  six  miles  firom  Sinuessa,  so  that  the  whole 
district  in  question  may  be  regarded  as  stretching 
from  the  Massic  hills  to  the  river  Vultumus.  Fa- 
lemian  became  fit  for  drinking  in  ten  years,  and 
might  be  used  when  twenty  years  old,  but  when 
kept  longer  gave  headache,  and  proved  injurious 
to  the  nervous  system.  Pliny  distinguishes  three 
kind,  the  rough  (aoilertfin),  the  sweet  {(Moe\  and 
the  thin  {Utme\  Oalen  (op.  Aiktm,  i.  p.  26,  c.) 
two  only,  the  rough  (mJarifp^s)  and  the  sweetish 
(yAiMBcCfMy).  When  the  south  wind  prevailed 
during  the  season  of  the  vintage  the  wine  was 
sweetish  and  darker  in  colour  (^cAiirrcpor),  but  if 
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the  grapes  were  gathered  during  weather  of  a  dif- 
ferent description,  it  was  rough  and  tawny  or 
amber-coloured  (jctf^s).  The  ordinary  appear- 
ance of  Falemian,  which  has  been  made  a  theme 
of  considerable  discussion,  seems  to  be  determined 
by  a  passage  in  Pliny  {H.  N,  xxxvii  12),  in  which 
we  are  informed  that  the  finest  amber  was  named 
Falema,  Others  arranged  the  varieties  differ- 
ently ;  that  which  grew  upon  the  hill  tops  they 
eall«l  OBUtcmufn,  ihaX  on  the  middle  slopes  Fhut 
hamim,  that  <m  the  plain  FaUmum,  (Plin.  /.  e 
and  xxiii.  21  ;  Athen.  i.  p.  26,  c. ;  Hor.  Oarm, 
i.  20.  10 ;  Prop.  iv.  6 ;  Martial,  ix.  95 ;  Silius,  vii. 
159.) 

In  the  third  rank  was  the  A&anum^  from  the 
Mens  Albanus  {Moms  Juleut,  Mart  xiii.  109),  of 
various  kinds,  very  sweet  (praednlee),  sweetish 
(ykuKdfmf^  rough  (Plin.  xxiii.  21 X  and  sharf 
(dfi^aicias) ;  it  was  invigorating  (nervM  utile),  ana 
in  perfection  after  being  kept  for  fifteen  years. 
(Plin.  IL  00. ;  Mart  xiii.  109 ;  Hor.  SoU,  it  8.  14 ; 
Juv.  V.  83 ;  Athen.  L  p.  26,  d.)  Here  too  we  place 
the  Surremtmum,  firom  ihe  promontory  forming  the 
southern  horn  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  which  was 
not  drinkable  until  it  had  been  kept  for  five-and- 
twenty  years,  for  being  destitute  of  richness  (dXi- 
«tff)  and  very  dry  (im^ap6t),  it  required  a  long 
time  to  ripen,  but  was  strongly  recommended  to 
convalescents,  on  account  of  its  thinness  and  whole- 
someness.  Ghslen,  however,  was  of  opinion  that 
it  agreed  with  those  only  who  were  accustomed  to 
use  it  constantly ;  Tiberius  was  wont  to  say  that 
the  physicians  had  conspired  to  dignify  what  was 
only  gtmrwu  vimegar  ;  while  his  successor,  Caligula, 
styled  it  ncAUie  tfoppa,  (Plin.  U.  ec ;  Athen.  L  e.) 
Of  equal  reputation  were  the  ilfonacvm,  from  the 
hills  which  formed  the  boundary  between  Latiura 
and  Campania,  although  somewhat  harsh,  as  would 
seem,  from  the  precautions  recommended  by  the 
epicure  in  Horace  {Sat  ii.  4. 51 :  compare  Ccarm,  i. 
1.  19,  I  7.  21,  iii.  21  ;  Mart.  xiiL  111  ;  Silius, 
vii.  207),  and  the  Ckiwramumy  from  the  ridge  above 
Baiae  and  Puteoli,  produced  in  small  quantity,  but 
of  very  high  quality,  frill  bodied  (eororot)  and 
thick  {-Kdxwi),  (Athen.  /.  o. ;  Plin.  H.  N,  iii.  5  ; 
Flor.  iii.  5.)  In  the  same  class  are  to  be  included 
the  Calmttm  firom  Cales,  and  the  Fmndanum  from 
Fundi.  Both  had  formerly  held  a  higher  place, 
**but  vineyards,**  moralises  Pliny,  '*as  well  as 
states,  have  their  periods  of  rise,  of  glory,  and  of 
foil.**  The  CWemfiM  was  light  (jrov^or),  and  bet- 
ter for  the  stomach  than  Falemian  ;  the  Fitnd^jh 
ftmm  was  full  bodied  (cCrovof)  and  nourishing,  but 
apt  to  attack  both  stomach  and  head ;  therefore 
little  sought  after  at  banquets.  (Stnbo,  v.  p.  234  ; 
Athen.  i.  p.  27,  a. ;  Hor.  Cdrm.  i.  31.  9  ;  Juv.  i. 
69  ;  Mart  x.  85,  xiii.  113.)  This  list  is  closed 
by  the  Velitermmum,  Prwernatinum,  and  SigmminL, 
firom  Velitrae,  Privemum,  and  Signia,  towns  on 
the  Volscian  hills  ;  the  first  was  a  sound  wine, 
but  had  this  peculiarity,  that  it  always  tasted  as  if 
mixed  with  some  foreign  substance ;  the  second 
was  thin  and  pleasant ;  the  last  was  looked  upon 
only  in  the  light  of  a  medicine,  valuable  for  its 
astringent  qualitiesi  (Athen.  i. p. 27,  b. ;  Plin. Le.\ 
Mart  xiii.  116.)  We  may  safely  bring  in  one 
more,  the  Formiaumm,  from  the  gulf  of  Caieta 
{Laettiygotna  Baoekua  m  amphora,  Hor.  Carm.  iii 
16.  34),  associated  by  Horace  with  the  Caecuban, 
Falernian,  and  Calenian  (Hor.  Cktrm.  L  20,  iii. 
16),  and  compared  by  Galen  {ap.  Atkm.  i.  p.  26 
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€u)  to  the  Prireraatunmi  and  Rheffinimi,  Imt  richer 
(AivofMrr^fWf X  and  ripening  quickly. 

The  fourth  rank  contained  the  MammUnumt 
from  the  neighhonrhood  of  Meetana,  first  hronght 
into  fiuhion  bj  Julius  Caesar.  The  finest,  called 
Potalanum  (*Iflrra\<jKOf,  Athen.  i.  p.  27^  d.),  from 
the  fields  nearest  to  the  main  knd,  was  sound 
(ijMf),  light,  and  at  the  same  time  not  without 
body.  The  Tamronumkumm  was  frequently  sub- 
stituted fraudulently  for  the  Mamertinum,  which  it 
resembled.  (Athen.  i.  p.  27«  d. ;  Plin.  Lc) 

Of  the  wines  in  Southern  Gaul,  that  of  Baeter' 
roe  alone  bore  a  high  character.  The  rest  were 
looked  upon  with  suspicion,  in  consequence  of  the 
notorious  frauds  of  the  dealers  in  the  ProTince,  who 
carried  on  the  business  of  adulteration  to  a  great 
extent,  and  did  not  soruple  to  have  recourse  to 
noxious  drugs.  Among  other  things,  it  was  known 
that  they  purchased  aloes,  to  heighten  the  flavour 
and  improve  the  colour  of  their  merchandise,  and 
conducted  the  process  of  artificial  ripening  so  un- 
skilfully, as  to  impart  a  taste  of  smoke,  which 
called  forth,  as  we  have  seen  above,  the  maledic- 
tion of  Martial  on  the  fhmaiia  of  Marseilles.  (Plin. 
H,  N.  xiv.  8.  §  5.) 

The  produce  of  the  Balearic  isles  vras  compared 
to  the  first  growths  of  Italy,  and  the  same  praise 
was  shared  by  the  vineyards  of  Tarraeo  and  Xa»- 
nm,  while  those  of  the  LakUmi  were  not  so  much 
fiuned  for  the  quality  as  for  the  abundance  of  their 
supply.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xiv.  8.  §  6  ;  Mart  xiii  118  ; 
Silius,  iil  370.) 

Returning  to  the  East,  several  districts  of  Pon- 
tus,  Paphlagonia,  and  Bithjrnm*  Lampsacus  on  the 
Hellespont,  Telmessus  in  Caria,  Cyprus,  Tripolis, 
Bexytns,  and  Tyre,  all  claimed  distinction,,  and 
above  all  the  Ckalybomum^  originally  from  Beroea, 
but  afterwards  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Da- 
mascus also,  was  the  chosen  and  only  drink  of  the 
Great  King  (Plin.  H.  AT.  xiv.  9  ;  Geopon.  v.  2  ; 
Athen.  L  p.  28,  d.),  to  which  we  may  join  the 
BaifyloniuMj  called  nectar  by  Chaereus  (Athen.  i. 
p.  29,  £),  and  the  Bi^Xiyot  from  Phoenicia,  which 
found  many  admirers.  (Athen.  i.  p.  29,  b.)  The 
last  is  spoken  of  elsewhere  as  Thradan,  or  Grecian, 
or  Sicilian,  which  may  have  arisen  from  the  same 
grape  having  been  disseminated  through  these 
countries.  (Compare  Herod,  ii.  35  ;  Athen.  L  p. 
31,  a.) 

Passing  on,  in  the  last  place,  to  Egypt,  where, 
according  to  Hellanicns,  the  vine  was  first  dis- 
covered, the  MamUieum,  firom  near  Alexandria,  de- 
mands our  attention.  It  is  highly  extolled  by 
Athenaeus,  being  white,  sweet,  fingiant,  light 
(Anrr^s),  circulating  quickly  through  the  frame, 
and  not  flying  to  the  head  ;  but  superior  even  to 
this  was  Uie  TaetdoUoKm^  so  named  from  a  long 
narrow  sandy  ridge  (reuyla)  near  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  l^lta;  it  was  aromatic,  slightly 
astringent,  and  of  an  oily  consistency,  which  dis- 
appearad  when  it  was  mixed  with  water :  besides 
these  we  hear  of  the  Sebemn/tictim,  and  the  wine  of 
Antylla,  a  town  not  hr  mm  Alexandria.  Ad- 
vancing up  the  valley,  the  wine  of  the  Thebals, 
and  especially  of  Copies,  was  so  thin  and  easily 
thrown  off  that  it  could  be  given  without  injury  to 
fever  patients ;  and  ascending  through  Nubia,  to 
the  confluence  of  the  Nile  with  the  Astapus,  we 
leaeh  MeroS^  whose  wine  has  been  immortalised 

§r  Lnean.  (Athen.  L  p.  33,  £  ;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  799  ; 
oi;  Cbna,  i  37*  10  ;  Vveg,  Gecrg,  ii.  91  ;  Lucan, 
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X.  161  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xiv.  9.)  Martial  appeals  to 
have  held  them  all  very  che^  since  he  pronoances 
the  vinegar  of  Egjrpt  better  than  its  wine.  (xiiL 
112.^ 

We  read  of  several  wines  which  rccaved  thrir 
designation,  not  from  the  region  to  which  they  fae- 
lon^^  but  from  the  particular  kind  of  grape  frooi 
which  they  were  made,  or  from  some  circoonlanM 
connected  with  their  histoiy  or  qnalitiea.  Names 
belonging  to  the  foimer  daas  were  in  all  liVriihead 
bestowed  before  the  most  fiivonred  districts  were 
generally  known,  and  before  the  effectt  pndneed 
upon  the  vine,  by  change  of  soil  and  dimate,  had 
been  accurately  observed  and  studied.  After  these 
matters  were  better  understood,  habit  and  Baensa- 
tile  usage  would  tend  to  perpetuate  the  audest 
appellation.  Thus,  down  to  a  hue  period,  we  hear 
of  the  Ammmm  CA/unubs  o&Dt,  Hesytk),  froa 
the  Aminsa  VUii,  which  held  the  first  place  amaof 
vines,  and  embrsoed  many  varieties,  car^oUj  dit- 
criminated  and  cultivated  aoourding  to  difiicBt 
methods.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xiv.  4.  §  I ;  Cato,  IL  B. 
6  and  7  ;  Colum.  iii  2.  §  7  ;  9.  §  3.)  It  was  o{ 
Grecian  origin,  having  been  conveyed  by  a  Thes- 
salian  tribe  to  Italy  (a  story  whxh  would  seen 
to  refer  to  some  Pelasgian  migration),  and  reared 
chiefly  in  Campania  around  Naples,  and  in  the 
Falemus  ager.  Its  ehamcteristic  excellcnee  «ai 
the  great  body  and  consequent  durability  of  itt 
wine.  (jRrnuMMNa  tMo,  Virg.  Georg.  iL  97  ;  Qaiee, 
MeCk  wted,  xiL  4  ;  Geopon.  viiL  2*2  ;  Cels.  iv.  2  ; 
Macrob.  ii.  16  ;  Auson.  E/k.  xviiL  32;  Sens. 
Samm.  xxix.  644.)  So,  in  like  manner,  the  ^fftsf 
o&of  (Athen.  i.  p.  28,  f.),  from  the  fiA^  AtrnXn 
(Colum.  iil  2.  §  24),  which  Vixgil  teUs  us  (^lovy. 
iL  93)  was  particnlariy  suitable  for  /niwi,  aad 
the  KoarvUis  (smoke-wine)  of  Plato  the  conic  peel 
(Athen.  L  p.  31,  e.),  prepared  in  greatest  perfiac- 
tion  near  Beneventnm,  firom  the  k&kv^os  4^»cAm, 
so  named  in  consequence  of  the  clustea  betng 
neither  white  nor  black,  but  of  an  intermediats 
dusky  or  smoky  hue.  (Theophr:  H.  P.  iL  4,  C  P. 
V.  3  ;  Aristot  de  Gtner.  iv.  4  ;  Plin.  H»  N.  xiv.  4. 
§  7  ;  compare  xxxvL  36,  on  the  gem  C^mmu.) 

On  the  other  hand,  tiie  Scnrptof ,  on  whose  di- 
vine fragrance  Hermippus  descants  in  such  ^v- 
ing  language  (Athen.  L  p.  29,  e.),  is  simply  scne 
rich  wine  of  great  age,  *^  toothless,  and  seie,  si^ 
wondrous  old.'*  (dS^rras  ouic  ex**>%  43i|  ^vaepk . . . 
yifmv  Tf  Saiftocuif,  Athen.  x.  p.  441,  d. ;  tee 
EusUth.  ad  Horn,  Of.  iL  340  ;  Casanb.  ad  AAm. 

p.  29.)   The  origin  of  the  title  is^ovfdas  is  i 


what  more  doubtful :  some  will  have  it  to  denote 
wine  from  a  sweet-smelling  spot  (Suid.  «.«.>;  Mheti 
more  reasonably  refer  it  to  the  **  bouquet  **  of  the 
wine  itself  (Hesych. «.  v.)  ;  according  to  Phaoiss  of 
Eresus,  in  one  panage,  it  was  a  compound,  fenncd 
by  adding  one  part  of  sea-water  to  fil^  of  most, 
although,  in  another  place,  he  seems  to  say,  that  it 
was  wine  obtained  frtmi  grapes  gathered  bdbre  t^ 
were  ripe,  in  which  case  it  might  resemble  Cham- 
pagne. (Athen.  L  p.  32,  a.  ;  compare  p.  462,  e.) 
Those  who  desire  more  minute  details  upon  this 
very  extensive  subject  may  consult  the  Oeopoaie 
Collection,  books  iiL  to  viil  indosive ;  the  whale 
of  the  14th  book  of  Pliny*s  Natural  Histoiy,  «► 
gether  with  the  fint  thirty  chapten  of  the  ftsd  ; 
the  12th  book  of  CdumelJa,  wxUi  the  oammeotsy 
of  Schneider  and  others  ;  the  2d  book  of  Viigil^ 
Geoigics,  with  the  remarks  of  Heyne^  Voss,  sad 
the  old  grammarians ;  GateB^  L  9,  and  xiL  4 1 
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rdllnx,  rl  folL  ;  AtbeDaens,  lib.  i.  and  lib.  x. ; 
besides  which  there  are  a  multitade  of  paasagei 
in  other  parti  of  the  above  authon,  in  Cato,  Varro, 
and  in  the  claitice  generally,  which  bear  more  or 
leis  upon  these  topics. 

Of  modem  writers  we  may  notice  particularly. 
Prosper  Rendella,  Ihulahu  de  Fweo,  Vmdemia  tt 
VutOy  Venet  1629  ;  Galeatius  Landrinus,  QaoMto 
de  AfixtumB  Fm»  ei  Aquae,  Femr.  1598 ;  An- 
dreas Baccius,  de  Nahimli  Kmorum  HidoHa^  ^0., 
Rom.  1696,  do  Comrimii  AnHquofum,  doe^  Oronor. 
Thes.  Ornec.  Antiq. ;  Sir  Edward  Bany,  Otmroa- 
hoHM  on  Oe  TFtaet  ^  lie  Aneirnds^  Lond.  1775  ; 
Henderson,  Hidory  o/Andad  amd  modtm  Wmm^ 
Lond.  1824.  Some  of  the  most  important  fiuts 
are  presented  in  a  condensed  form  in  Beeker*s 
Chdbu,  vol  ii.  pp.  168—176,  and  pp.  288—241, 
and  CkariUet,  vol  i.  p.  456,  foil  [  W.  R.] 

VIOGURI.      [QUATUORYIEI  VZALBfc] 

VIRQA,  dim.  VIRGULA  (^8os),  a  rod  or 
wand.  This  was  in  many  cases  the  emblem  of  a 
certain  rank  or  office  ;  bemg  earned,  for  example, 
by  the  Salii,  by  a  judge  or  civil  officer  (see  wood- 
cut, p.  98),  a  herald  [Caducxub]  (Non.  Karc.  p. 
528  ;  Ovid.  M€L  I  716),  and  by  the  IVidmania 
[Triclinium],  or  any  other  person  who  had  to 
exercise  authority  orar  slaves.  (Senec.  EpitL  47.) 
The  use  of  the  rod  (PtMiiw,  AcU,  xvL  22)  in 
the  punishment  of  Roman  dtiiens  was  abolished 
by  the  Ln  Ponia  (p.  696,  a).  In  the  Fascxs  a 
number  of  rods  were  bound  together. 

The  wand  was  also  the  common  instrument  of 
magical  display,  as  in  the  hand  of  Circe  (Horn.  Od. 
X.  238,  293,  318,  389),  and  of  Minerva  (xvi.  172). 
To  do  anv  thing  wptda  dvrima  was  to  do  it  5y 
magie,  (Cic.  AU,  i.  44.)  The  stripes  of  doth  were 
called  iTtrpiM.  (Ovid.  ^r.  ^m.  ill.  269.)  [Pal- 
lium ;  TxLA.]  [J.  Y.] 

VIHGINES  VESTA'LEa  [Vmtalu  Vin- 

OINXS.] 

VIRIDAHIUM.    [H0ETU8.] 

VIS.  Leges  were  passed  at  Rome  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  acts  of  violence.  The  Lex 
Plotia  or  Phmtia  was  enacted  against  those  who 
occupied  public  places  and  carried  arms  (Cic.  ad 
AtL  ii.  24,  do  Httnup,  Re^xmt.  8  ;'  the  Disserta- 
tion of  Waechter,  Neaes  AnUo,  de$  Oriminalnckti^ 
voL  xiii.  reprinted  in  Orellii  Onomasticon).  The  Lex 
proposed  by  the  consul  Q.  Gatulus  on  this  subject, 
with  the  assistance  of  Plantius  the  tribunus,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  Lex  Plotia.  (Cic.  pro  OoeL  29  ; 
Sallnst.  M  CXe,  Dtdam.)  There  was  a  Lex 
Julia  of  the  dictator  Caesar  en  this  subject,  which 
imposed  the  penalty  of  aquae  et  ignis  interdictia 
(Ci&  Pkil^,  i  9.)  Two  Juliae  Lc^s  were  passed 
as  to  this  matter  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  whidh 
were  respectively  entitled  De  Vi  Publica,  and  de 
Vi  Privata.  (jAg,  48.  tit  6,  7.)  The  Lex  de  Vi 
Publica  did  not  apply,  as  the  title  might  seem  to 
import,  exclusirely  to  acts  againts  the  public  peace, 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  desmbe  it  very  accoiately 
except  by  enumerating  its  chief  provisions.  The 
collecting  of  arms  (arma,  tela)  in  a  house  {domm\ 
or  in  a  idlla  (agrom  m  «t2Za),  except  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  hunting,  or  going  a  joniney  or  a  voyaoe, 
was  in  itself  a  violation  m  the  Lex.  The  signifi- 
cation of  the  word  tela  in  this  Lex  was  very  ex- 
tensive. The  punishment  for  the  violation  of  this 
Lex  was  aquae  et  %nis  interdictio,  except  in  the 
ease  of  attacking  and  plundering  houses  or  villas 
with  an  anned  band,  in  which  case  the  punishment 
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was  death  ;  and  the  penalty  was  the  same  for  cany- 
ing  off  a  woman,  married  or  tmmarried.  The  cases 
enumerated  in  the  Digest,  as  foiling  within  the 
penalties  of  the  Lex  Julia  de  Vi  Privata,  are  cases 
where  the  act  was  of  less  atrocity  ;  for  instance,  if 
a  man  got  a  number  of  men  together  for  a  riot, 
which  ended  in  the  beating  of  a  person,  but  not 
in  his  death,  he  came  within  the  penalties  of  the 
Lex  de  Vi  Private.  It  was  also  a  case  of  Vis 
Privata,  when  persons  combined  to  prevent  another 
being  brought  before  the  praetor.  The  Senatua- 
eonsultum  Vohttianum  extended  the  penalties  of 
the  Lex  to  those  who  maintained  another  in  his 
suit,  with  the  view  of  sharing  any  advantage  that 
might  result  from  it  The  penalties  of  this  Lex 
were  the  loss  of  a  third  part  of  the  offenderls  pro- 
perty ;  and  he  was  also  dedared  to  be  incapable  of 
being  a  Senator  or  Decurio,  or  a  Judex :  by  a  Se- 
natusconsultum,  the  name  of  which  is  not  given, 
he  was  incapadtated  from  enjojring  any  hononi^ 
quad  infomis.  (This  matter  is  discussed  at 
lei«th  by  Rein,  Daa  Onmmalncki  der  Bomer^ 
p.  732.)  [O.  L.] 

VIS  et  VIS  ARMATA.  There  was  an  inter* 
diet  De  Vi  et  Vi  Armata,  which  applied  to  the 
case  of  a  man  who  was  fordbly  ^eO^  from  the 
^ossesdon  of  a  piece  of  ground  or  eidifice  (gm  vide- 
jeetmeed).  The  object  of  the  interdict  was  to  reston 
the  party  ejected  to  possesdon.  (Dig.  43.  tit  16  ; 
Intbrdictum.)  [G.  L.] 

VTSCERAnriO.  [FuNua,  p.  562,  a.] 
VITELLI A'NI.  [Tabulae,  p.  1 092,  a.] 
VITIS.  [ExBROTua,  p.  504,  b. j 
VITRUH  (SoAof),  glass.  A  singular  amount 
of  ignorance  and  scepticism  long  prevafled  with 
regard  to  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  andents 
in  the  art  of  glass-making.  Some  asserted  that  it 
was  to  be  re^irded  as  exdudvdy  a  modem  inven- 
tion, while  others,  unable  altogether  to  resist  the 
mass  of  evidence  to  the  oontnffT,  contented  them* 
sdves  with  bdieving  that  the  suoslanoo  was  baown 
only  in  its  coarsest  and  rudest  form.  It  is  now 
dearly  demonstrated  to  have  been  in  common  use 
at  a  very  remote  epoch.  Various  specimens  still  in 
existence  prove  that  the  manufoctnre  had  in  some 
branches  reached  a  point  of  perfection  to  which 
recent  skill  has  not  yet  been  able  to  attain ;  and 
although  we  may  not  feel  disposed  to  go  so  for  as 
Winckehnann  (i  c.  2.  §  20),  who  contends  that  it 
was  used  more  generally  and  for  a  greater  variety 
of  purposes  in  the  old  world  than  among  ourselves, 
yet  when  we  examine  the  numerous  collections 
arranged  in  all  great  public  museums,  we  must  fed 
convinced  that  it  was  employed  as  an  ordinary 
material  for  dl  manner  of  domestic  utensils  by  tlie 
Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans. 

We  find  the  process  of  glass-blowing  distinctly 
represmted  in  the  paintings  of  Beni  Hassan,  which 
if  any  fiuth  can  be  reposed  in  the  interpretation  of 
hieroglyphics  according  to  the  phonetic  system,  were 
executed  during  the  reigns  of  Osirtasen  the  First, 
the  contemporary  of  Joseph,  and  his  immediate 
suceesson,  while  a  glass  bead  has  been  found  at 
Thebes  bearing  the  name  of  a  monarch  who  lived 
3300  yean  ago,  about  the  time  of  the  Jewish 
Exodus.  Vases  also,  wine-bottles,  drinking-cups. 
bugles,  and  a  multitude  of  other  objects  have  been 
discovered  in  sepulchres  and  attached  to  mummies 
both  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  and  dthongfa  in 
most  cases  no  precise  date  can  be  affixed  to  these 
rdics,  many  of  them  are  refened  by  the  most  eom- 
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petoQt  judges  to  a  Ttery  early  period.    (Wilkinton, 
AmeieHt  Egyptiamt^  toL  iii.  p.  88,  &c) 

A  stoiy  has  been  preserved  by  Plinj  {H.  iV. 
xzztI  65),  thai  gfaus  was  first  discorered  aed- 
dentally  l^  gome  merchants  who  haying  landed  on 
the  Syrian  coast  at  the  month  of  the  river  Belns, 
and  being  nnable  to  find  stones  to  support  their 
oooking*pots,  fetched  for  this  pnipose  from  their 
ship  some  of  the  lumps  of  nitre  which  compoied 
the  caxgo.  This  being  fused  by  the  heat  of  the 
fire,  united  with  the  sand  upon  which  it  rested 
and  formed  a  stream  of  vitrified  matter.  No  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  firam  this  tale,  even  if  true, 
in  cousequenoe  of  its  vagueness  ;  but  it  probably 
originated  in  the  hxX  recorded  by  Strnbo  (xvi. 
p.  758)  and  Josephns  {B,J,  ii.  9),  that  the  sand 
of  the  district  in  question  was  esteemed  peculiariy 
suitable  for  glass-making,  and  exported  in  great 
quantities  to  the  workshops  of  Sidon  and  Alezan> 
dria,  long  the  most  fiunous  in  the  andent  worid. 
(See  Hambeiger  and  Michaelis  on  the  Glass  of 
the  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians,  ChmmmtUMr,  Soe, 
Oott  vol  iv. ;  Heeren,  Ideetty  i  2.  p.  94.)  Alex- 
andria sustained  its  reputation  for  many  centuries  ; 
Rome  derived  a  great  portion  of  its  supplies  from 
this  source,  and  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Aurdian 
we  find  the  manufiicture  still  flourishing.  (Cic  pro 
Rabir,  Pod.  14  ;  Stiabo^  I  c:  Martial,  xl  11, 
xii.  74,  xiv.  115  ;  Vopisa  Awrd,  45  ;  Boudet,  Aw 
PAtU  de  la  Verrgrie  ni  tn  EffypU;  Deuriptiom  do 
rSff^pte^  vol  iz.  p.  21S.) 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  deciding  by  what 
Oreek  author  glass  is  first  mentioned,  because  the 
term  HaKos^  like  the  Hebrew  word  used  in  the 
book  of  Job  (xxviii.  17)  and  translated  in  the 
LXX.  by  SaXof,  unquestionably  denotes  not  only 
artificial  ^ass  but  rock-Haystal,  or  indeed  any 
transparent  stone  or  stone-like  substance.  (Sehol. 
ad  Arutopk,  iV«5.  737.)  Thus  the  veXor  of 
Herodotus  (iii  24),  in  which  the  EthiopiaDs 
encased  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  cannot  be 
glass,  although  understood  in  this  sense  by  Ctesias 
and  Diodorus  (ii.  15),  for  we  are  expressly  told 
that  it  was  dug  in  abundance  out  of  the  earth ; 
and  hence  commentators  have  tonjectuied  that 
rock-crystal  or  rock-nit,  or  amber,  or  oriental 
alabaster,  or  some  bitominous  or  gummy  product 
might  be  indicated.  But  when  the  same  his- 
torian in  his  account  of  sacred  crocodiles  (iL  69) 
states  that  they  were  decorated  with  ear>rings 
made  of  melted  stone  (kprHifiard  t«  XiOcra  x^ri 
fcol  xp^^*^  ^'  ^^  ^^  M4vT9s)j  we  may  safely 
oonclude  that  he  intends  to  describe  some  vitreous 
ornament  for  which  he  knew  no  sopropriate  name. 
The  ffppceyis  liaXlifri  and  tr^pajw^  ikiXu«  of  an 
Athenian  inscription  referred  to  b.  c.  398  (Bfiddi, 
Corp.  Inocrip,  n.  150.  §  50),  together  with  the 
passage  in  Aristophanes  (iicftora.  74)  where  the 
envoy  boasts  that  he  had  been  drinking  with  the 
great  king  "  i^  ^a?dymr  imrmpjirw^  decide  no- 
thing, especially  since  in  another  comedy  (iVii6. 
737)  Strepsiades  describes  a  SoAos,  or  burning* 
glass,  as  a  transparent  stone  sold  in  the  shops  of 
apothecaries,  and  we  know  that  any  solid  dia- 
phanous substance  ground  into  the  fiirm  of  a  lens 
would  produce  the  effect  Setting  aside  the  two 
problems  with  regard  to  glass,  attributed  to  Ari- 
stotle, as  confessedly  spurious,  we  at  length  find  a 
sattsfiictorjr  testimony  in  the  works  of  his  pupil  and 
successor,  Theophrastos,  who  notices  the  circum- 
stance alluded  to  above,  of  the  fitness  of  the  sand 
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at  the  month  of  the  river  Belus  for  the  &hricBlieD 
of  glass. 

Among  the  Latin  writers  Lneretins  appean  t» 
be  the  first  in  whom  the  word  tiiifi  sin  oecon  (it. 
604,  vi  991)  ;  but  it  must  haive  been  wdl  knowc 
to  his  countrymen  long  before^  for  Cioen»  naoMs  it, 
along  vrith  paper  and  linen,  as  a  eoniBfln  aiiirie  d 
merehandise  brought  firom  Eg3rpt  {f^  Aot.  Fad. 
14).  Scaorus,  in  his  aedileMap  (b.  c  SS\  aade 
a  display  of  it  such  as  was  never  witnessed  era 
in  after-times;  for  the  soeiaa  of  his  gwgeons  thsstte 
was  divided  into  three  tiers,  of  wbiA  the  nds 
portion  was  of  marble,  the  upper  of  gilded  wood, 
and  the  middle  compartment  of  glass.  (Piia.  H.  N. 
xxxvi.  84.  §  7.)  In  the  poets  of  die  AagastsasR 
it  is  constantly  introduced,  both  directly  and  si 
simDes,  and  in  such  terms  as  to  prove  that  k  vas 
an  object  with  which  every  one  maat  be  frftiks 
(e.  g.  Viig.  Cfeory.  iv.  850,  Jmt,  vii  759 ;  Ovid. 
Amor,  L  6.  55  ;  Propi  iv.  8.  37  ;  Hor.  Obtbl  uL 
la  1).  Strabo  dedans  that  in  hia  d^  a  ssaB 
drinki^g-cup  of  glass  might  be  pnrthaafd  at  Boms 
fat  half  an  aa  (xvi.  p.  758 ;  eompre  Martial,  iz. 
60),  and  ao  common  was  it  in  the  time  of  Jmmi 
and  Martial,  that  old  men  and  women  made  a 
livelihood  by  tracking  aolphur  matchea  lor  bnks 
fragmenta.  (Jut.  v.  48;  Martial,  L  42,  x.  3; 
Stat  S^,  L  6.  73 ;  compare  Dion  Caas.  hi  17.) 
When  Pliny  wrote  manufiwtoriea  had  bea  esta- 
blished not  only  in  Italy,  but  m  Spain  and  Gsal 
also,  and  glass  drinkiqg-cups  had  entirely  so^ 
seded  those  of  gold  and  silver  {H,  N»  xxxvi  6S, 
67),  and  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Sevens  we  find 
vUrearu  ranked  along  with  cuxriera,  cjoarhwakft^ 
goldamitha,  ailversmil^s,  and  other  ordiaary  arti- 
ficers  whom  the  emperor  taxed  to  raise  msney  far 
his  thermae.     (Lamprid.  AIok.  Sn,  24.) 

The  numerous  qpedmens  transmitted  to  as  pieve 
that  the  ancients  were  vretl  acquaiatad  with  tht 
art  of  imparting  a  great  variety  oi  ookNBS  to  their 
glass  ;  they  were  probably  leas  sncoesrfa]  in  theff 
attempts  to  render  it  perfectly  pore  and  free  fimi 
all  colour,  since  we  are  told  by  Pliny  that  it 
considered  most  vahiable  in  this  slate.  It 
vnfou^ht  according  to  the  different  methods 
pcactiaed,  being  faahioned  into  the  required  shape 
by  the  blowpipe,  ad^  as  we  term  it,  althoa^ 
gnmmi  (teriimr)  is  a  more  accurate  phnse,  s^oa  a 
wheel,  and  engraved  with  a  riiarp  tool,  like  silw 
(^  aliud  fiatu  figuiatar,  aliud  toeno  teritar,  a&ai 
argenti  modo  coelatur,"  Plin.  H,  N.  xxxvi.  €€). 
Doubta  have  been  expressed  toochxng  the 
of  the  last  part  of  this  statement ;  but 
have  the  most  positive  evidenee  that  the 
{adamao)  was  employed  by  eqgraveES  ef 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvii.  15 ;  Solin.  62 ;  Isidflc:  xn. 
13, 3),  and  might  therefore  have  been  a|Kptied  with 
still  greater  facility  to  scratching  the  sarfeee  of 
glass,  there  is  no  necesai^  for  supposing  Uuut  P£ej 
was  not  himsdf  aware  of  what  he  meant  to  mj, 
nor  for  twisting  his  vrords  into  meania^  which 
they  cannot  Intimately  assume,  eepedafiy  asnoe 
hieroglyphics  and  various  othtts  devioes  are  worn  to 
be  seen  on  Egyptian  vases  and  trinkets  which  haw 
been  engraved  by  some  such  proceaa.  (WTHinaii 
voL  iii  p.  105.)  The  cKotreto  of  Martial  (xii.  70) 
were  glaa  cops  cut  or  engraved  aocordiqg  to 
or  other  of  the  above  meuods.  The 
difficult,  and  accidents  occnrted  so 
(Mart.  xiv.  1 15)  that  the  jaiists  found  it 
to  define  aocnmtafy  the  drcnmstances 
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the  workman  becune  liable  for  the  ndue  of  the 
veaael  destroyed.  (Dig.  9,  tit  2.  s.  27.  §  29  ;  s^ 
Salmaaiai  ad  Vcpue.  Saiam.  c  8.)  The  art  of 
etching  upon  glass,  now  so  common,  was  entirely 
unknown,  since  it  depends  upon  the  properties 
of  fluoric  add,  a  chemical  discoTery  of  the  last 
century. 

We  may  now  brieflv  ennmeiate  the  chief  oies 
to  which  glass  was  appUed. 

1.  Botues,  rases,  cups,  and  dneruy  nms.  A 
great  number  of  these  may  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum  and  all  the  princ^  contmental  cabinets, 
but  espedaUy  in  the  Mnaeo  Borbonico  at  Naples, 
which  contains  the  spoils  of  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii,  and  includes  upwards  of  2400  soecimens 
of  ancient  glami  These  sufficiently  proye  the  taste, 
ii^enuity,  and  consummate  skill  lavished  i:qpon  such 
labours ;  many  which  have  been  shaped  by  the 
blowpipe  only,  are  remarkable  for  their  grsceful 
form  and  brilliant  colours,  while  othecs  are  of  the 
most  delicate  and  complicated  workmanship.  A 
Texy  remarkable  object  beloQging  to  the  last  clasi, 
the  property  of  the  Trivulsi  nmily,  is  described  in 
the  notes  to  Winckehnann  (I  c.  2.  §  21)  and  &gand. 
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here.  It  is  a  glass  cup  confined  within  a  sort 
of  network,  also  of  glass,  to  which  it  is  attached 
by  a  series  of  short  and  Tcory  fine  ghtfs  props  placed 
at  equal  distances  from  each  outer.  Honnd  the 
rim  are  several  letters  connected  with  the  cup  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  network,  and  forming  the 
words  BIBB  yiVAS  multos  annos.  The  cha- 
racters of  the  inscription  are  green,  the  network  is 
blue,  the  cup  itself  resembles  opal,  shades  of  red, 
white,  yellow  and  blue  predominatinff  in  turn  ac- 
cording to  the  angle  at  which  the  lignt  foils  upon 
it.  It  was  at  first  believed  that  this  effect  was 
the  result  of  long  interment  beneath  the  ground  ; 
but  it  is  much  more  likely  to  have  been  produced 
by  the  artist,  for  it  corresponds  precisely  to  the 
account  given  of  two  precious  cups  presented  by  an 
Egjrptian  priest  to  the  emperor  Adrian,  and  char 
mctioinodaBealietaaUaasonita  venieoloru.  (Vopisc. 
Sahtrm,  c.  8.)  Neither  the  lettens  nor  the  network 
hare  been  soldered  to  the  cup,  but  the  whole  has 
been  cut  of  a  solid  mass,  after  the  manner  of  a 
cameo,  the  marks  of  the  wheel  being  still  risible 
on  the  HtUe  props,  which  are  more  or  less  angular 
acoQcding  as  the  instrument  was  able  to  reach  them 
completely  or  not  But  the  great  triumph  of  an- 
cient genius  in  this  department  is  the  celebrated 


Portland  Vase,  formerly  known  as  the  Barberini 
Vase,  which  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  was 
foimd  about  three  hundred  years  ago,  at  a  short 
distance  from  Rome,  in  a  marble  coffin  within  a 
sepulchral  vault,  pronounced  upon  very  impexfect 
evidence  to  have  been  the  tomb  of  Alexan^r  8e- 
verus.  The  extreme  beau^  of  this  urn  led  Mont- 
fonoon  and  other  antiquaries  to  mistake  it  for  a 
real  sardonyx.  Upon  more  accurate  evsmination  it 
was  ascertained  to  be  composed  of  dark  blue  glass, 
of  a  very  rich  tint,  on  the  snrfoce  of  which  are  d(^ 
lineated  in  relief  several  minute  and  elaborately 
wrought  figures  of  opaque  white  enameL  It  has 
been  determined  by  persons  of  the  greatest  practi- 
cal experience,  that  these  figures  must  have  been 
moulded  separately,  and  afterwards  fixed  to  the 
blue  surfoce  by  a  partial  fiisiou  ;  but  the  union  has 
been  efiected  witn  such  extraordinary  care  and 
dexterity,  that  no  trsce  of  the  junction  can  be  ob> 
served,  nor  have  the  most  delicate  lines  received 
the  slightest  injury.  With  such  samples  before  us, 
we  need  not  wonder  that  in  the  time  of  Nero  a 
pair  of  moderBte<sised  glass  cups  with  handles 
Iptenti)  sometimes  cost  fifty  pounds  (£f<SL  satr 
mmUmi,  Plin.  H,  N.  xxxvl.  66).  For  a  fiiU  de- 
scription of  the  Portland  Vase,  see  the  eighth 
volume  of  the  Archaeologia. 

2.  Glass  Pastes  presenting  foc^imiles,  either  in 
relief  or  intaglio,  of  engraved  precious  stones.  In 
this  way  have  been  preserved  exact  copies  of  many 
beautiful  gems,  of  which  the  originau  no  longer 
exist,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  catalogues  of  Stosch, 
of  Tassie,  of  the  Orieans  collection,  and  from  similar 
publications.  These  were  in  demand  for  the  rings  of 
such  persons  as  were  not  wealthy  enough  to  pnrohase 
real  stones,  as  we  perceive  from  the  phrase**  wbvts 
gsmwii  «r  eii^'  wimdU.'^  (Plin.  H.  N,  xxxv.  80.) 
Large  medallions  also  of  tiiis  kind  are  still  pre- 
served, and  bas-reliefo  of  considerable  magnitude. 
(See  Winckelmann,  i.  c.  2.  §  27.) 

3.  Closely  allied  to  the  preceding  were  imitations 
of  coloured  precious  stones,  such  as  the  carbuncle, 
the  sapphire,  the  amethyst,  and  above  all,  the  eme- 
rald. These  counterfeits  wen  executed  with  such 
fidelity,  that  detection  was  extremdv  difficult,  and 
great  profits  were  realised  by  dishonest  dealers 
who  entrapped  the  unwary.  (Plin.  H,  N,  xxxvii. 
76.)  That  such  firauds  were  practised  even  upon 
the  most  exalted  in  station  is  seen  from  the  anec- 
dote given  by  Trebellius  PolHo  of  the  whimsical 
vengeance  tsken  by  Oallienus  {OaiL  c.  12)  on  a 
rogue  who  had  cheated  him  in  this  way,  and  col- 
lections are  to  be  seen  at  Rome  of  pieces  of  coloured 
fflass  which  were  eridently  once  worn  as  jewels, 
nom  which  they  cannot  be  distinguished  by  the 
eye.  (Plin.  H.  M  xxxvii  26.  3d.  75 ;  Senec.  Bp, 
90 ;  Isidor.  Orig,  xvi  15.  §  27 ;  Beckmann,  Hittorg 
oflwmikmty  vol  i.  p.  199.  Eng.  Tians.  dd  edit) 

4.  One  very  elegant  application  of  glass  deserves 
to  be  particularly  noticed.  A  number  of  fine  stalks 
of  glass  of  di£fiBrent  colours  were  placed  vertically, 
and  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  dqtict  upon 
the  upper  sufoce  some  figure  or  pattern,  upon  the 
principle  of  a  minute  mosaic  The  filaments  thus 
combined  wen  then  subjected  to  such  a  degree  of 
heat  as  would  suffice  to  soften  without  melting 
them,  and  were  thus  cemented  to^eUier  into  a 
solid  mass.  It  is  evident  that  the  picture  brought 
out  upon  the  upper  surfoce  would  extend  down 
through  the  whole  of  the  little  column  thus  formed, 
and  hence  if  it  was  cut  into  thin  slices  at  right 
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angles  to  the  diieetioii  of  the  fibres,  eoeh  of  thcte 
sections  would  upon  hoth  sides  zepresent  the  de- 
sign which  would  be  mnltiplied  to  an  extent  in 
proportion  to  the  total  length  of  the  glass  threads. 
Two  beautiM  fingments  eyidently  constructed  in 
this  waj  are  accurately  commented  upon  bj 
Winckehnann  (i.  c.  2.  §  22,  23,  24),  and  another 
recently  bronght  from  Egypt  is  shown  on  the  (ioQ- 
tispiece  to  the  third  Tolume  of  Wilkinson^  work. 
Many  mosaic  pavements  and  pictures  (opu»  nrn- 
titmm)  belong  to  this  head,  since  the  cubes  were 
frequently  composed  of  opaque  glass  as  well  as 
marble,  hut  these  haye  hten  almdy  discussed  in 
p.  915  of  this  work. 

5.  Thick  sheets  of  glass  of  canons  colours  appear 
to  hare  been  laid  down  far  paving  floors,  and  to 
have  been  attached  as  a  lining  to  the  walls  and 
ceilings  of  apartments  in  dwelTinff  houses,  just  as 
scaffliupla  is  frequently  employed  m  Italy,  and  oc- 
casionally in  our  own  country  alsa  Rooms  fitted 
up  in  this  way  were  called  ffitrmu  eammxu,  and  the 
panels  vdrsM  quadraiitraB.  Such  was  tiie  kind 
of  decoration  introduced  by  Scaums  fat  the  scene 
of  his  theatre,  not  odumns  nor  pillars  of  glass  as 
some,  nor  bas-reliefs  as  others  have  imagined. 
(Plin.£r.i\r.zxzvl64;  StotiS^i5.  42;  Senec. 
Ep,  76;  Vopisc.  Firm,  c  3;  Winckelmann,  i. 
C.2.  §21;  Passeri,  Lneenuu  PktOet^  ^  67.  tab. 
IzxL) 

6.  The  question  whether  glass  windows  were 
known  to  the  ancients  has,  after  mnch  discussion, 
been  set  at  rest  by  the  excavations  at  Pompeii,  for 
not  only  have  many  fingments  of  flat  glass  been 
disintened  from  time  to  time,  but  in  the  tepidarinm 
of  the  public  baths  a  bronze  lattice  came  to  light 
with  some  of  the  panes  still  inserted  in  the  frame, 
so  as  to  determine  at  once  not  only  their  existence, 
but  the  mode  in  which  they  were  secured  and  ar- 
ranged. (Masois,  Palais  de  Soamnu,  c.  viii.  p.  97 ; 
Rmnea  de  Pomj^  vol.  iiL  p.  77  ;  Becker,  Oalbu^ 
vol  ii.  pw  20.)     [DoMUS,  p.  432.] 

7.  From  the  time  that  pure  glass  became  known, 
it  must  have  been  remaned  Siat  when  darkened 
upon  one  side,  it  possessed  the  property  of  reflect- 
ing images.  We  an  certain  that  an  attempt  was 
made  by  the  Sidonians  to  make  looking-glasses 
(Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  66),  and  equaOy  certain  that 
it  must  have  fiuled,  for  the  use  of  metallic  mirrors, 
which  are  more  costly  in  the  first  instance,  which 
require  constant  care^  and  attain  but  imperfectly 
the  end  desired,  was  universal  under  the  Empire. 
Respecting  ancient  miirors,  see  Spbculum. 

8.  A  strange  story  with  regard  to  an  alleged  in- 
vention of  malleable  glass  is  found  in  Petronius 
(c.  51),  is  told  stiU  more  circumstantially  by  Dion 
Cassius  (Ivii.  21),and  is  alluded  to  by  Plmv(^.JV: 
xxxvi.  66),  with  an  expression  of  doubt,  however, 
as  to  its  truth.  An  artist  appeared  before  Tiberius 
with  a  cup  of  glass.  This  he  dashed  violently 
upon  the  ground.  When  taken  up  it  was  neither 
broken  nor  cracked,  but  dinted  like  a  piece  of 
metal.  The  ihan  then  produced  a  mallet,  and  ham- 
mered it  back  into  its  original  shape.  The  emperor 
inquired  whether  any  one  was  acquainted  with  the 
secret,  and  was  answered  in  the  negative,  upon 
which  the  order  was  given  that  he  should  be  in- 
stantly beheaded,  lest  the  precious  metals  might 
lose  their  value,  should  such  a  composition  become 
generally  known.  [W.  R.] 

VITTA,  or  ploral  VITTAE,  a  ribbon  or  fillet, 
is  to  be  considered,  I.  As  an  ordinary  portion  of 
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female  dress.    II.  As  •  deeontioQ  of 
sons  and  sacred  things. 

1.  When  consid^ed  m  an  ordinary  poitkiii  of 
female  dress,  it  was  simply  a  band  eoardi^g  thi 
head,  and  serving  to  confine  the  tresaea  {enrndm 
tiUae)  the  ends,  when  long  (fayos  iaada  rnUad^ 
hanging  down  behind.  (Vixg.  Am,  vii.  351, 403; 
Ovid.  Mel.  ii.  418,  iv.  6;  Isidor.  zix.  31.  f  6L) 
It  was  worn  (1.)  by  maidens  (Viig.  Aem,  vl  163; 
Prop.  iv.  11.  34;  Val.  Place,  viii  6;  Serr.  ai 
Vhy-Aea.  ii.  133) ;  (2.)  by  manicd  wtoen  aka^ 
the  vitta  asnimed  on  the  nuptial  day  beiqg  of  • 
difeent  form  from  that  used  by  virgins.  (Piop^ir. 
8. 15,  iv.  11.34;  Plaul  AftZ.  <».  iu.  1.  194;  VsL 
Max.  V.  2.  §  1.) 

The  Vitta  was  nU  wora  by  libcftiaae  even  d 
fiur  character  (TibulL  L  6.  67X  nmch  las  lyae- 
ntrices ;  hence  it  was  looked  upon  as  an  asai^ 
pMdoris,  and,  together  with  the  etola  and  mtUta, 
served  to  point  out  at  first  sight  the  froebcsB  ■•> 
tron.  (Ovid.  A.  A,  i.  31,  tL  A,  386,  7V^  iL 
347,  B^  em  Pvd,  iii.  3.  51.) 

The  colour  was  probably  a  matter  of  choiee; 
white  and  purple  are  both  meaitieiied.  (Ovid-Jf^i 
11413,  Citm,  511;  Stat  AdtUL  L  61L)  Oss 
of  those  represented  in  the  cuts  below  is  sna- 
mented  with  embroidery,  and  they  wen  ia  ssbm 
cares  set  with  pearls  (ettfos  sMfyardarwrn,  1%.  34. 
tit  2.  s.  25.  §  2). 

The  following  woodcuts  icprescnt  back  and  frost 
views  of  the  heads  of  statues  firam  HeieulaDeaB, 
on  which  we  perceive  the  vitta.  (finmm  d*Srm- 
kmo,  vol  ii  tav.  72,  75.) 


II.  When  employed  for  sacred  imposes,  it  ma 
usually  twisted  round  the  infuk  [iKruLA],  sad 
held  together  the  loose  flodu of  wooL  {VBg^Gearf. 
iiL  487,  ^Mi.x.537;  Isidor.  xix.30.§4;  Scrr. 
ad  Fitrjr.  ilea.  x.  538 ;  the  expression  of  Lacaa  v. 
142,  &C.  is  obscure.)  Under  this  form  it  was  cb- 
ployed  as  an  ornament  for  (1.)  Priests,  and  these 
who  offered  sacrifice.  (Viig.  Aem.  iL  221,  n.  637, 
X.  537  ;  Tadt.  Atm,  I  57.)  (2.)  Priestesses,  espe- 
cially those  of  Vesta,  and  hence  vittate  eeeinfm 
for  a  Vestal,  icor'  ^l^x^r.  (Virg.  Aau  viL  418; 
Ovid.  FaeU  iiL  30,  vL  457 ;  Jnv.  iv.  9,  vL  50l) 
(3.)  Prophets  and  poets,  who  may  be  rqgaided  at 
priests,  and  in  this  case  the  Vittae  were  freqacntlv 
intertwined  with  chaplets  of  olive  or  lanreL  (Viig. 
Aen.  iiL  81,  vL  666 ;  Stat  Sih,  iL  K  26,  AekiH 
I  11,  TMk  iiL  466).  (4.)  Stataes  of  deities. 
{yiTg.Aem,  iL  168,  296;  Jnv.  tL  50;  cosipare 
Stot  Sih.  iii.  3.  3.)  (5.)  Viciima  decked  fir  sa- 
crifice. (Virg.  Ote«y.JiL  487,  J«.  iL  133, 156, 
V.  366;  Ovid.  E^.  emPomL  ilL  2.  74,  Stat  JeUL 
iL  301.)  (6.)  Altars.  (Viig.  JBbL  viiL  64^  il«s- 
iiL  64.)  (7.)  Temples  (Ptap.  iv.  9.  27 ;  cosspaie 
Tacit  Hiai.  iv.  53.)  (8.)  The  btrripm  of  sop|rii- 
anta.  (Virg.  Aem,  viL  287,  TiiL  188.) 


UMBRACULUH. 
rba  itaiA  fittw,  u  veil  h  Ilie  mfulu,  warn 
Diadt  ct  vool,  (Ofl  bence  th<  cpil!i«t(  laaea  (Orid. 
fW.  uL  80)  md  moZ/u.  (Virg.  Ed.  TiiL  64.) 
They  were  wluta  (hihc,  Viig.  Oeory.  JiL  487  i 
Ond.Arat.iiii.  643;  Stat  7M.  iiL  466),  orpur- 
(1b  (ficim.  Prop.  ir.  9. 27)i  or  uora  (aMnwi*) 
~'-  m  tmathed  round  an  itlUi  to  the  mana.  (Virg. 


'^X 


iL.64.) 

Vitta  ie  alMUMd  in  Ilia  gencnl 
tot  ^ing  up  gBriandi  (Plin.  H.  ff. 
xiz.  31.  B),  uid  hBiu  ImM  fm  ths  Uathrifti  •Dqi* 
or  bnca  by  which  a  machine  wu  *atked.  (FIul 
a.  N.  xriiL  31.)  [W.  B.] 

ULNA  l&\Oni\  jmpalj  the  fbn-inn  fiinn 
the  ihonlder  U  the  wnit,  u  alw  nied  for  the 
wbele  arm,  and  even  for  the  whola  ipoo  of  both 
aniu  I  and  hence,  ii  a  meanin  of  length,  ' 
peai>  to  be  need  with  differenl  aignificBtia 
the  chief  [Bings  in  which  it  ocean  (Viig. 
iiL  lOfi,  Geary.  iiL  BBS  ;  Orid,  MtlaM.  Till  750  ; 
Hot.  ^od.  It.  8}  then  ii  nothing  to  deteimlne  iti 
length,  except,  peihqia,  in  the  laM  qnoled  paiuge, 

where,  howeiet,  we  m^  """'' '""" 

genUoD  of  (aritatnre. 
nota  on  ebe  Gnt  of  th 
the  ipace  belwsen  tfa. 
the  Hune  u  the  Qnek  ipyvla  of  ui  fset ;  and  thii 
ia  eridently  ita  nuHning  in  Pliny  {H.ff.  xvi.  40. 
a.  76,  32.  a.  £7),  when  it  i>  important  to  obeerre 
that  eruuiiado  nlen  to  the  anMa^trtme  of  tha 
tninic,  not  to  ita  dianultr.  IjiteT  writan  nee  it 
ai  cqaiTatent  to  the  niit  or  a  modification  of  it, 
and  hanc«  the  modem  tIL    (PoUnz,  ii.  140  ;  Solin. 

Si.)  [P.S.] 

ULTROTRIBUTA.    [Cbkbor,  p.  265,  a.] 
IIMBELLA.    [UxsnACiiLUM.] 
UHBI'LICUS.     [LiBiR.] 
UMBO.    [Clifbub  ;  Tool,  p.  1136,  b.1 
UMBKA'CULUH,  UHBELLA   (<r<uU<»r, 
ffKMicr,  niaJIimi)  a  panuol,  wu  wed  by  Oreek 
and  Roraan  bdlea  ai  a  protectioD  ^anut  the  nm. 


ehedhai 


TbcT  Mem  not  to  haTe  been  otried  generally  by 
the  ladiei  tbemKlree,  but  by  fismale  ehiTee  who 
bM  them  DTer  their  miitreHce.    The  daughlen 
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of  tha  alien*  (jiiToiiioi)  at  Athoi*  had  to  cany 
paraaoli  aftei  the  Athenian  maideni  al  tha  Pana- 
thenaea,  ai  ia  mentioned  undei  Hvoriaphobu. 
The  paratoli  of  the  oncienti  Kem  to  hiTB  been 
exactly  like  our  own  paraaoli  or  umbnllia  in 
form,  and  could  be  ihut  up  and  opened  like  oun. 
<AriilopL£lfaif.  lS48i  Sehol  ad  loe. ;  OriA.  Ar. 
Am.  u.  309.)  Thay  are  ottxa  npreaenled  in  paint- 
ings oa  ancient  Taiei;  the  annexed  iroodcul  i« 
taken  from  Millin'a  Ftatant  da  Vattt  A  ntiqaa, 
Tol.  I  pL  70.  The  female  ii  clothed  in  a  long 
Chiton  or  Diploidion  [TuNica,  p.  1172,  b.],  and 
haa  a  imall  Hinatioo,  which  aeenia  to  ha>e  &U«n 
offheriboulden. 

It  wai  coniidered  a  mark  of  eSemlnaey  for  men 
to  male  ma  of  paisaoU.  (Anacrean,  ap,  Atim.  xii. 
p.  334,  a.)  Tha  Rtmian  lidiee  need  them  in  the 
amphitheatre  to  de&nd  themaelTei  from  the  nut 
oc  Bune  paaaing  ahower  (Hart  xir.  23),  when  the 
wind  or  other  circunutanoee  did  not  allow  tha  t*- 
larium  to  be  extended.  To  hold  a  paiaaol  oiei  a 
lady  wai  one  of  the  cominon  attmUcoa  of  loreci 
(Mart.  xL  73  j  Grid.  I.  «.),  and  it 

en  very  common  to  give   pan* 

Inatead  of  paraaoli  the  Oreek  women  in  latM 
limee  wore  a  kind  of  alraw  bat  or  bonnal, 
called  SdaIb.  (PoUux,  viL  174  j  compaie  i.  137  i 
Tbeocr.  IV.  39.)  The  Romana  alas  wore  a  hat  witk 
a  broad  brim  (j/tlant)  ai  a  protectimi  aniuit  tha 
aim.  (SueL  Aug.  S3 ;  Dion  CaiL  lix.  7.)  See  Pad- 
audigda  Un^iliaa  gatatioiii,  Rom.  17£2i  Becker, 
Oaritla,  voL  iL  p.  73. 

UNCIA  (iv«Ia,  a^afo,  otiyjU),  tha  twelfth 
part  of  the  Aa  or  Libbi,  ia  doiTed  by  Vairo  from 
•MID,  ai  being  the  unit  of  the  dintiooi  of  the  aa 
(£.£.  T.  171,  MUller).  It  wae  aubdividad  into 
2asiiiHU3iH,  3diuaat,ttieilia,etrbilat,Hm- 
fmia,  and  ]44  Bliqam.  The  nine*  of  the  fTaaja 
and  ita  anbdiviiiona,  in  tenna  of  oar  own  weighti, 
will  be  found  in  tha  Tablei. 

In  connecting  the  Soman  lyalem  of  weisbla  and 
money  with  the  Oieek,  another  diviaion  of  Uannd* 
wa*  uaed.  When  the  draekma  waa  introduoed 
into  tha  Roman  ayalem  ai  equivalent  to  tha  dtma- 
rmi  of  96  to  the  pound  (DiNABitia  ;  DmcHMa] 
tha  HWKi  eontaiued  S  dradnuu,  the  dracltma  8 
inqaila,  the  tcmpmiiim  2  oioii  (aiace  6  oMi  made 
up  dia  dradma),  and  the  oiBioi  3  altgnoi  {xtparU), 
Thenfore  the  nncia  waa  divided  into  8  <<r»aiaua, 
34  tcnpula,  4B  oioti,  144  nl^wu.  In  thia  diviaian 
we  have  tha  origin  of  the  modem  Italian  ayiteBi, 
in  which  the  pound  ia  divided  into  12  onnoea,  the 

the  Bcmplo  into  6  carata.  In  each  of  thaaa  lyatemi 
1 72S  nparia,  liliqMaa,  or  oarota  nuke  up  theunnd, 

Tha  uncial  >yBleni  waa  adopted  by  the  Onekl 
of  Sicily,  who  called  thair  oboL  Jdrpa  (the  Roman 
lOra),  and  divided  it  into  twelve  parti,  each  of 
whidi  they  called  tyida  or  ai7iila  (the  Romaa 
■■oia).  In  thia  iTatam  tha  iyxia  waa  reckoned 
equal  to  tha  X"'^'""-  [I-rrBA  ;  Nuamia,  n, 
813,  814.] 

MUller  conaidera  that  the  Qreeki  of  Sioily,  and 
alto  the  Romana  thamaelvai,  obtained  tha  uncial 
ayatem  from  the  Etniaomi.  {EInuitr,  L  p.  509.) 

Tha  Romana  ^iplied  the  andal  diviiion  to  all 
kindi  of  magnitude.  [As.]  In  length  the  unda 
waa  tha  twelfth  of  a  foot,  whence  the  word  not, 
in  arM  tha  twelfth  of  a  jugenim,  in  content  tha 
twelfth  of  a  aextaiini,  ia  time  tha  twelfth  of  ■■ 
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hour.     [As,  ntb  Jin.}      Respecting  the  tmota  as  a 
coin  see  As,  p.  141,  a. 

(B^kh,  Metroloff,  Unternuk,  pp.  165, 160, 165, 
293  ;  Wnnn,  d€  Pomd^  Ac  pp.  8,  9,  63,  67,  118, 
138.)  [P.S.] 

UNCIA'RIUM  FENUS.  [FKNU8,p.527,b.] 
UNCTO'RES.  [Balnbab,  p.  190,  b.] 
UNCTUA'RIUM.  [Balniak,  p.  190,  b.] 
UNOUENTA,  ointments,  oils,  or  salves.  The 
application  of  Ungaenta  in  connection  with  bath* 
ing  and  the  athletic  contests  of  the  ancients  is 
stated  under  Balnkab,  Athlstas,  &c  But 
although  their  original  object  was  simply^  to  pre- 
serve the  health  and  elasticity  of  the  human  fnune, 
thej  were  in  later  times  used  as  articles  of  Inxnry. 
They  were  then  not  only  employed  to  impart  to 
the  body  or  hair  a  partlcolar  colour,  but  also  to 
give  to  diem  the  most  beautiful  fiagranee  possible ; 
tiiey  were,  moreover,  not  merely  applied  after  a 
bath,  but  at  any  time,  to  render  one*s  appearance  or 
presence  more  pleasant  than  usual.  In  short  they 
were  used  then  as  oils  and  pomatums  are  at  present. 
The  numerous  kinds  of  oils,  soaps,  pomatums, 
and  other  perfumes  with  which  the  ancients  were 
aoquamted,  are  quite  astonishing.  We  know  several 
kinds  of  soap  which  they  used,  though,  as  it  ap- 
pears, more  for  the  purpose  of  paintmg  the  hair 
than  for  cleaning  it.  (Plin.  H.N.  xviii  12,  51  ; 
Mart  viii.  23.  20,  xiv.  26,  27.)  For  the  same 
purpose  they  also  used  certain  herbs.  (Ovid.  Ar, 
AnuU.  iii.  163,  Amor.  I  14.) 

Among  the  various  and  costly  oils  which  were 
partly  used  for  the  skin  and  partly  for  the  hair,  the 
foQowing  may  be  mentioned  as  examples :  mende- 
sium,  megalesium,  metopium,  anuuacinum,  Cypri* 
Dum,  Busmum,  nardinum,  spicatum,  iasminum, 
rosaceum,  and  crocus-oil,  which  was  considered  the 
most  costly.  (Becker,  CfaUm^  ii.  p.  27.)  In  ad- 
dition to  these  oils  the  ancients  also  used  various 
kinds  of  powder  as  perfumes,  which  by  a  general 
name  are  called  Diapasmata,  To  what  extent 
the  luxury  of  using  fragrant  oils  and  the  like  was 
carried  on,  may  be  infen«d  from  Seneca  (E^M.  86), 
who  says  that  people  anointed  themselves  twice  or 
even  three  times  a  day,  in  order  that  the  delicious 
fragrance  might  never  diminish.  At  Rome,  how- 
ever, these  luxuries  did  not  become  very  seneral 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  republic  (Oell.  vii  12), 
while  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  been  fiuniliar  with 
them  from  early  times.  The  wealthy  Greeks  and 
Romans  carried  their  ointments  and  perfumes  with 
them,  especially  when  they  bathed,  m  small  boxes 
of  costly  materials  and  beautiful  workmanship, 
which  were  called  NarAeda,  (Bdttiger,  ^Softtipia,  I 
p.  52.)  The  traffic  which  was  carried  on  in  these 
ointments  and  petiumes  in  several  towns  of  Greece 
and  southern  Italy  was  very  considerable.  The 
penons  engaged  in  manufiwtnring  Uiem  were  called 
by  the  Romans  Ungfie$Uaru  (Cic  de  Qfi  u  12  ; 
Hont  .Sat  ii  3.  228),  or  as  they  frequently  were 
women,  UngueiUarias  (Plin.  H.N.  viii.  5),  and 
the  art  of  manufrteturing  them  UngueiUaria.  In 
the  wealthy  and  effeminate  ci^  of  Capua  there 
was  one  great  street  called  the  8ej^u^  which 
consisted  entirely  of  shops  in  which  ointments  and 
perfumes  were  sold. 

A  few  words  are  necessary  on  the  custom  of  the 
ancients  in  paintmg  their  faces.  In  Greece  this 
practice  appears  to  have  been  very  common  among 
the  ladies,  though  men  also  had  sometimes  re- 
cuse to  it,  as  £r  example,  Demetrius  Phalereus. 
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(Athen.  xil  p.  642.)  But  as  iinrdi  the 
it  appesis  that  their  retired  mode  of  Ixvin^  asd 
thev  sitting  mostly  in  their  own  i^iartnients,  de- 
prived them  of  a  great  part  of  their  natural  frasb- 
neis  and  beauty,  for  which,  of  course,  they  were 
anxious  to  make  up  by  artificial  meau.  (Xenopk. 
Oeooff.  10.  f  10;  Stobaens,  iii.  p.  87,  ed.  Gaiifixd ; 
compare  Becker,  Cftorioiw,  ii.  pi  232.)  This  aiode 
of  embellishing  themselves  was  probably  app&d 
only  on  certain  occasions,  such  as  when  thcj  went 
out,  or  wished  to  appear  mora  charming  (I<J*"'*i 
dt  eaed.  EraiMA.  p.  15 ;  Arisloph.  Z^wiCr.  l4Ji, 
Eeelet.  878,  PltO.  1064  ;  Plut  A&A.  39.)  Tbe 
coloun  used  for  this  purpose  were  white  {^^m 
(osntsa)  and  red  (fyx^'vo'a  or  $yx^**^^  wmMpta, 
trwcdfupoy,  or  ^Sicot,  Xenoph.  O&eom.  10.  |  2 ; 
Aristoph.  Iftittr.  48,  Eede$.  929 ;  Alexis,  op. 
Alhm.  xiii.  p.  568,  compare  557  ;  EtynoL  M^- 
s.  9.  'E^ififMBmffBau).  The  eyelxows  were  fiv* 
quently  painted  bbwk  Oi4\a9^  ArCeXos ,  cr  ^riftfus, 
Alexis,  qp.  Atkm.  xiiL  pu  568 ;  PoUiix,  v.  Idl). 
The  manner  in  which  ^is  opeiation  of  paintiq^ 
was  performed,  is  still  seen  in  acme  aneicBt  worics 
of  art  representing  ladles  in  the  act  o£  paintis^ 
themselves.  S<mietimes  they  are  aeen  paints^ 
themselves  vrith  a  brush  and  sometimea  wHk  &dr 
fingers.  (BSttiger,  6iii6Ma,il  tab.  ix.  and  i  lab.  vi) 

The  Romans,  towards  the  end  of  the  republie 
and  under  the  empire,  were  no  less  fond  of  paintief 
themselves  than  the  Greeks.  (Hoist  Epoi,  xii. 
)0  ;  Ovid.  Jr.  Jm.  iii  199  ;  Flisx.H,  JV:  zzviilS.) 
The  red  colour  was  at  Rome,  as  in  many  parts  ei 
Greece,  prepared  from  a  kind  of  moas  wtoch  the 
Romans  called  fncns  (the  roedia  of  Linnaeas),  sad 
fron  which  afterwards  all  kinds  of  paSnt  woe 
called  /wemt.  Another  general  terra  for  paint  ii 
ereia.  For  embellishing  and  deaning  the  com- 
plexion the  Greeks  as  well  aa  the  Rqobbs  wed  a 
substance  caDed  oet^mm  (see  the  lAMamemL  oa 
Suidas,  s.  «.  Ofovq),  which  was  prepared  ef  tht 
wool  taken  fi^im  those  parts  of  the  body  ef  a  sheep 
in  which  it  perspired  most  Another  remedy  oftca 
applied  for  similar  purposes  oonsiited  of  powdered 
excrementa  of  the  Egyptian  crocodilas.  (Heat 
and  Plin.  L  e.) 

Respectiqg  the  subjects  here  mentkmed  and 
everything  connected  with  the  toilet  of  the  sa- 
dents,  see  Bdttiger,  Sabim»  oder  Marymtemat  m 
Pvbadmmtr  mtnar  rekkm  RSmtrim.,  Leipst  1^^ 
2  vols.  [L.&] 

UNGUENTAOIII.    [Unoubwta.] 

UNIVE'RSITAS.  The  phflosophical  difwoa 
of  things  (Res)  in  the  widest  soise  of  the  term,  ii 
into  things  Corporeal  (Res  Corporalea),  objects  ef 
sense,  and  thii^  Incorporeal  (Res  Incoipenle»), 
objects  of  intellect  only  (Cic.  Thp  5.)  ;  and  tkb 
divinon  was  applied  by  the  Roman  Jurists  to  tbings 
as  the  objects  of  Rights.  When  a  man  said  of  a 
thing  '*  meum  est,^  it  might  be  either  a  Corpofcal 
thing,  as  a  piece  of  land  or  an  animal ;  or  it  mighc 
be  an  Incorporeal  thing,  as  a  Jus  uteodi  frueadL 
Obligationes  were  also  classed  among  laccrpownl 
things.  But  thii  is  not  a  division  of  things,  m  th« 
limited  sense,  for  things  in  that  aenae  are  al«aji 
corporeal ;  it  is  a  division  of  thipgs  in  the  wider 
sense. 

In  a  thing  corporeal  we  may  consider  t^  tWre 
are  parts,  in  reference  to  which  the  whole  is  a  Ub>- 
versitas  or  a  unit  If  then  the  dividoD  into  parts 
is  made  with  reference  to  the  subjection  of  a  part 
to  a  persottis  will,  the  part  ia  viewed  as  a  wbde^ 
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as  a  thing  in  itsell^  that  is,  the  whole  vt  tiewed 
pro  diviio  ;  for  diTiaion  in  thii  case  is  the  nme  as 
making  many  wholes  out  of  one  whole.  It  is 
Here  assumed  that  the  thing  is  in  its  nature  di- 
Tisible;  as  a  piece  of  land  which  is  capable  of 
being  divided  into  parts. 

Bat  there  are  parts  of  things  corporeal  which 
aie  essential  to  the  oonstitation  of  the  whole,  so  that 
the  whole  cannot  be  divided  into  parts  without 
the  destroction  of  its  natore  ;  u  a  living  animal 
for  instance. 

Besides  the  corporeal  parts  into  which  a  (cor- 
poreal) thing  is  divisible,  we  maj  sappose  nioorpo- 
real,  ideal  parts  of  a  corporeal  thing  (Dig.  45.  tit 
3.  8. 5).  These  parts  are  assumed  fractions  of  a 
whole,  tfot  corporeal  parts.  If  such  a  part  is  the 
object  of  thought,  the  whole  corporeal  thing  is 
viewed  pro  indiviso :  ^e  corporeal  object  of  the  wilt 
b  the  thing,  and  the  limitation  of  the  will  to  a 
part,  is  merely  intellectuaL  Thus  sevefal  persons 
may  be  joint  owners  of  a  piece  of  undivided  land, 
but  no  one  can  say  that  any  particular  part  belongs 
to  him.  The  case  just  put  is  that  of  a  corporeal 
whole  and  ideal  parts.  But  the  whole  may 
be  ideal  and  the  parts  corporeal :  as  when  there 
is  a  number  of  independent  corporeal  things,  not 
materially  connected,  but  they  are  intellectually 
connected  so  as  to  form  in  idea  a  whole :  thus  a 
flock  of  sheep  is  an  ideal  whole,  and  the  several 
sheep  are  the  independent  corporeal  things.  The 
ideal  whole  is  not  composed  of  the  several  corporeal 
things,  for  an  ideal  whole  cannot  be  oompcsed  of 
corporeal  parts ;  but  the  ideal  whole  is  a  notion 
which  is  formed  with  reference  to  some  particular 
purpose.  It  is  necessary  that  the  purpose  of  the 
several  things  shall  not  be  different  from  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  general  purpose  f<v  which  tiie  notion 
is  formed,  but  subservient  to  it.  Thus  as  separate 
corporeal  thmgs  may  be  often  materially  united  to 
form  a  new  corpus ;  so  the  several  independent 
things  which  are  not  capable  of  such  material 
onion,  may  be  viewed  as  an  ideal  union  or  as  a 
a  universitas  for  some  purpose  ;  the  flock  of  sheep 
may  be  viewed  as  a  whole,  as  a  univendtas,  fm 
the  purpose  of  ownership.  Such  a  universitas,  as 
already  observed,  is  independent  of  the  several  cor* 
poreal  things :  it  still  exists  if  they  are  all  changed. 
Thus  in  a  flock  of  sheep  we  have  a  fictitious,  a 
juristical  whole  or  thing,  and  in  the  notion  of 
a  universitas  of  persons  we  have  a  fictitious  or  ju- 
ristical person,  which  is  still  the  same  person 
though  all  the  individuals  are  changed.  As  a 
number  of  sheep  must  have  a  name,  a  flock,  in  order 
to  be  comprehended  in  one  notion,  so  a  juristical 
person  must  have  a  name,  as  the  universitai  of 
Fabri,  or  the  city  of  Rome. 

The  term  universitas  then  may  have  various 
senses,  I.  Both  the  universitas  and  the  parts  may 
be  corporeal  (Dig.  50.  tit  16.  s.  239.  §  8) :  terri^ 
torium  est  universitas  sgrorum  intra  fines  cnjus- 
qne  civitstisi  3.  The  universitas  may  be  corpo* 
real,  and  the  parts  incorporesi,  as  when  we  imagine 
fractional  parts  of  a  thing.  3.  The  universitas  may 
be  incorpOTcal,  and  the  parts  corporeal,  as  a  flock 
of  sheep.  4.  The  universitas  and  the  parts  may 
both  be  inoorporeaL 

The  fourtn  Is  the  case  when  the  notion  of  a 
erhole  and  its  parts  is  not  applied  to  things,  but  to 
rights:  thus  a  man^  whole  property  may  be 
viewed  as  a  unit,  or  as  a  univenitas,  which  oompre- 
heiids  the  several  rights  that  he  has  to  the  several 
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material  things  which  form  the  ideal  unit  of  his 
property. 

In  this  way  we  arrive  at  the  correct  notion  of  a 
universitas  of  persons,  which  is  the  notion  of  a 
fictitious  person  imagined  for  certain  purposes,  as 
the  notion  of  a  imiversitas  of  independent  material 
thii\g8  is  the  notion  of  a  fictitious  thing,  imagined 
for  certain  purposes. 

A  single  person  only  can  properly  be  viewed  as 
the  subject  of  rights  and  duties  ;  but  the  notion  of 
legal  capacity  may  by  a  fiction  be  extended  to  an 
imaginary  person,  to  a  universitas  personarum,  but 
the  fictitious  person  is  not  a  unit  composed  of  the 
real  persons :  it  is  a  iMme  in  which  the  several 
persons  or  a  majority  may  act  for  certain  permanent 
purposes.  The  purpose  itself  is  sometimes  the 
fictitious  person,  as  when  property  is  given  for 
the  service  of  religion,  whether  it  is  adimnistered 
by  one  person  or  several  persons.  Such  juristical 
persons  nave  certain  legal  capacities  as  individuals 
have ;  but  their  legal  capacities  are  limited  to 
property  as  their  object.  It  is  true  that  the  Ro- 
mans often  considered  persons  as  a  collective  unity, 
simply  because  they  all  exercised  the  same 
functions:  thus  they  speak  of  the  Coll^um 
of  the  consuls  [Collboii;m],  and  of  theTrUiuni 
Plebis.  In  like  manner  they  say  that  the  Duum- 
viri of  a  municipum  are  to  be  viewed  as  one  person. 
(Dig.  50.  tit  1.  s.  25).  But  these  fictitious 
unities  have  only  reference  to  Jus  Publicum,  and 
they  have  no  necessary  connection  with  juristical 
persons,  the  essential  character  of  which  is  the 
capacity  to  have  and  acquire  property  by  some 
name. 

Juristical  persons  could  be  subjects  of  owner- 
ship. Jura  in  re,  obligationes,  and  hereditas: 
they  could  own  slaves  and  have  the  Pktnmatus  ; 
but  all  the  relations  of  Familia,  as  the  Patria  Po- 
testas  and  othen  of  a  like  kind,  were  foreign  to  the 
notion.  But  though  the  capaci^  to  have  property 
is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Juristical 
persons  viewed  with  relation  to  Jus  Privatum,  tiie 
objects  for  which  the  property  is  had  and  applied 
may  be  any ;  and  the  capacity  to  have  property 
implies  a  purpose  for  which  it  is  had,  which  is 
often  much  more  important  than  this  mere  capacity. 
But  the  purposes  for  which  Juristical  persons  have 
property  are  quite  distbct  from  their  capacity  to 
lia^  it  This  will  appear  from  all  or  any  of  the 
examples  hereinafter  given. 

The  following  are  Juristical  posoos:  (1)  Civi- 
tas:  (2)  Municipes:  this  term  is  more  common 
than  Municipium,  and  comprehends  both  citixens 
of  a  Municipram  and  a  Colony ;  it  is  also  used 
when  the  object  is  to  express  the  Municipium  as 
a  whole  opposed  to  the  indiridual  members  of  it. 
(8)  Respublica.  In  the  republican  period,  when 
used  without  an  adjunct,  Respublica  expressed 
Rome,  but  in  the  old  jurists  it  signifies  a  Civitas 
dependent  on  Rome.  (4)  Respublica  Civitatis  or 
Municipii :  (5)  Commune,  Communitas.  Besides 
the  Civitates,  component  parts  of  the  Civitates  are 
alio  Juristical  persons :  (1)  Curiae  or  Decuriones  ; 
the  word  Decuriones  often  denotes  the  individuals 
composing  the  body  of  Decuriones  as  opposed  to 
the  Civitas  (Municipes),  which  appears  from  a 
passage  in  the  Digest  (4.  tit  3.  s.  15),  where  it  is 
stated  that  an  action  for  Dolus  will  not  lie  against 
the  Municipes,  for  a  fictitious  person  cannot  be 
guilty  of  Dolus,  but  such  action  will  lie  wainst  the 
mdividual  Decuriones  who  administer  the  affitia 
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of  the  Muxucipet.  Sometimes  tlie  word  Curia  is 
lifted  M  equivaleiit  to  Civitas :  and  sometimes  the 
Decuriones  are  spoken  of  as  a  Juristical  person, 
which  has  property  as  such.  (2)  Vici ;  which 
have  no  political  self-existence,  but  are  attached 
to  some  Respttblica ;  yet  they  are  juristical  per- 
sons, can  hold  proper^,  and  maintain  suits.  (3) 
Fora,  Conciliabula,  Castella.  These  were  places 
between  Civitates  and  Vici  as  to  extent  and  im- 
portance ;  they  belonged  to  a  Respablica,  but  had 
the  rights  of  juristical  persons :  they  are  not  men- 
tioned in  the  legislation  of  Justinian,  but  the  names 
occur  in  the  Tablet  of  Heradea,  in  Uie  Lex  Oalliae 
Cisalpinae,  and  in  Paulus  (S,  R,  !▼.  tit  6.  s.  2.) 
In  the  later  period  of  the  Empire,  ProTinces  were 
viewed  as  juristical  persons. 

In  the  writinjp  of  the  Aprimensores,  comma- 
nities,  and,  particalarly,  colonies  (oo2om'),are  desig- 
nated by  the  appropriate  name  of  Publicae  Pa- 
sonae,  and  property  is  spoken  of  as  belonging  to 
the  Coloni,  that  is,  the  Colonia,  Colon!  being  used 
here  in  the  same  sense  in  which  Hunicipes  was 
used  as  aboye  explained. 

Other  juristical  persons  were  (1)  Religious 
bodies,  as  Collegia  of  Priests,  and  of  the  Vestal 
Viigins,  which  could  hold  property  and  take  by 
testament  (2)  Associations  of  official  persons, 
such  as  those  who  were  employed  in  adininistra> 
tlon :  the  body  of  Scribae  became  one  of  the  most 
numerous  and  important,  as  they  were  employed  in 
all  branches  of  administration  ;  the  genual  name 
was  Scribae,  a  term  which  includes  »e  particular 
names  of  librsrii,  fiscales  and  others ;  they  were 
divided  into  subdivisions  called  Decuriae,  a  term 
which  even  under  the  Republic  and  also  under 
the  Empire  denoted  the  corporations  of  Scribae ; 
the  individual  members  were  called  decuriati,  and 
subsequently  decuriales  ;  the  decuriati  had  great 
privileges  in  Rome  and  subsequently  in  Constanti- 
nople. (Cic.  m  Verr,  iii.  79,  ad  QuinL  FraL  ii.  3 ; 
Tacit  ^im.  xiii.  27  ;  Sueton.^ii^.  57^  aaml,  1.) 
(3)  Associations  for  trade  and  commerce,  as  Fabri, 
Pistores,  Navicularii,  the  individuals  of  which  had 
a  common  profession,  cm  which  the  notion  of  their 
union  was  founded  ;  but  each  man  worked  on  his 
own  account  Associations  properly  included  under 
Societates  [Socibtas]  :  such  associations  could  be 
dissolved  by  the  notice  of  any  member,  and  were, 
actually  dissolved  by  the  death  of  a  single  member. 
Some  of  these  associations,  such  as  those  for  work- 
ing Mines,  Salinae,  and  fiirming  the  Portoria  were 
corporate  bodies,  though  they  had  tiie  name  of  Socie- 
tates. (4)  Associations,  called  Sodalitates,  Sodalitia, 
Collegia  Sodalitia,  which  resembled  modem  dubs. 
In  their  origin  they  were  firiendly  associations  for 
feasting  together ;  in  course  of  time  many  of  theiH 
became  political  associations,  but  from  this  we  must 
not  condude  that  their  true  nature  really  varied ; 
they  were  associations  not  included  in  any  other 
class  that  has  been  enumented,  but  they  diflfjared 
in  their  character  according  to  the  times.  In 
periods  of  commotion  they  became  the  central 
points  of  political  foctions,  and  new  associations,'  it 
may  be  reasonably  supposed,  would  be  formed  ex- 
pressly for  political  purposes.  Sometimes  the 
public  places  were  crowded  by  the  Sodalitia  and 
Decuriati  (Cic.  ad  Qnurf.  Frai,  ii.  3),  and  the 
Senate  was  at  last  compelled  to  propose  a  lex  which 
should  subject  to  the  penalties  of  Vis  those  who 
would  not  disperse.  This  was  followed  by  a  gene- 
ral dissobtion  of  cdlegia  according  to  Asconius 
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(m  CbrM&Mam),   but  the   dissdntiaB  only  ex* 
tended   to   mischievous  assodatioDa,  as  nmy  he 
safdy  inferred  from  the  nature  of  tiie  case,  md 
even  the  words  of  Asconius,  if  caiefiiUy  examiBed; 
are   not  inconsistent  with   this  copdusion.      Id 
the  Digest  (47.  tit  22.  s.  1,  2,  3}  we  find  the  rule 
that  no  collegium  could  be  formed  withoot  the 
permission  of  a  Senatnsconsultnm  or  tka  Gseasr; 
and  persons  who  associated  unJawfuUy  were  guilty 
of  an  extraordinarium  crimen.     The  rale  of  ]a» 
means    that  no  union  of  persons  cotild  fonn  s 
juristical  penon  without  the  consent  of  the  praper 
authority ;  and  this  is  quite  distinct  froa   the 
other  provision  contained  in  the  same  nik,  vhkh 
punished  associations  of  persons  who  acted  as  cor- 
poiEtions,  for  this  part  ot  the  rale  relates  only  to 
such  associations  as  weredangerona,or  of  aaaude- 
fined  duuacter. 

There  were  also  in  the  Imperial  period  the 
Odlegia  tennioram,  or  assodatioas  of  poor  people, 
but  th^  were  allowed  to  meet  onlj  once  a  maeA 
and  they  paid  numllily  contribntioBib  (Dif^  47. 
tit  22.  s.  1,  3.)  A  man eoold  only  bdocrgto  est 
of  them.  SUvesoonld  bdoqg  toaoch  a coBegiiBB, 
with  the  permission  of  their  masteiB. 

Communities  of  dties  and  towns  have  a  kind  «f 
natural  or  necessary  existence  ;  and  other  bodks, 
called  oospoRUions,  have  been  foahiooed  Ivy  a  kind 
of  analogy  to  them,  and  like  them  eaa  bnc  pr»- 
perty,  and  be  rqoesented  like  thcra  by  an  ageat, 
wherein  consists  the  essence  of  a  jutisdcal  pecKa 
Some  of  these  eorporationa,  like  cnsnninirities  of 
dties  and  towns,  were  of  a  pennanent  chanirtrr, 
as  Colleges  of  Priests,  Decuriae,  and  CoBpsaiei 
of  artisans ;  others  had  a  tempocary  dwractcr, 
as  Sodetates  and  Sodalitates.  AD  tlieae  eoipo- 
cations  are  designated  by  the  name  either  of  C^ 
legium  or  Coipas,  between  which  tbero  is  no  kgal 
dutinetion ;  for  it  appears  that  one  ourpmaDoa 
was  called  a  Cdl^um  and  another  a  Cospas,  as  it 
mjght  happen.  ]Btot  both  of  these  tenns  denote  a 
Corporation,  as  above  explained,  as  oppustd  to  s 
Civitas  or  RespubUca.  The  memben  of  sodi  cer- 
porations  were  Cdlegae  and  Sodales,  which  is  a 
more  geneial  and  an  older  tenn  than  Sedalitss. 
Altogether  they  were  cslled  CoUegiati  and  Cotpo^ 
rati :  the  members  of  particular  kmda  of  osipaa- 
tions  were  Decuriati,  Decuriales,  Soeii.  ThecosB- 
mon  name  which  indudes  all  Cocpeeatiens  sad 
(^vitates  is  Univerutas,  as  opposed  to  which  say 
mdividual  is  siqgularis  penona. 

The  notion  of  individual  property  as  a  unity  is 
foimded  (m  the  notion  of  the  unity  of  the  owas; 
But  this  notion  of  unity,  when  oasce  established, 
may  for  certain  purposes  be  arbitiaiily  asiiiiiiii^, 
and  aooordinffly  it  is  applied  to  the  case  of  Pecnli- 
um,  Dos,  and  Hereditas,  and  modom  writers  ka^e 
dengnated  these  as  esses  of  a  Univenitas  Jarii. 
The  name  Universitas  Juris  does  not  oecnr  in  the 
Roman  law.  On  this  subject  see  Pos^ta,  lad. 
il  §  222.  The  nature  of  Sttccession  is  ftpilainint 
under  Suocsaaio. 

The  term  Univerntas  was  adopted  in  the  asjddk 
ages  to  denote  certain  great  schoda,  bat  not  m 
Schools :  the  tenn  denoted  these  places  as  cscpMa- 
tions,  that  is,  as  associations  of  individosla.  The 
adjunct  which  would  express  the  kind  of  pefvioi 
associated  would  dep«ia  on  draunstaaces :  thai 
m  Bologna,  the  expression  Universitas  Scfaolariaa 
was  in  common  use ;  in  Paris,  Univenitas  Maga- 
trorum.    The  Schod  as  such  was  caDed  Schds, 
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iod  ftom  the  thirteenth  eentiDy,  most  commonlT 
Btndiimi ;  and  if  it  wm  a  diitingnished  Bchool,  it 
WM  called  Studinm  GenenJe.  The  fint  occasion 
on  which  the  term  UniTenitas  waa  applied  to  a 
great  school  is  said  to  he  in  a  Decretal  of  Innocent 
1 11^  of  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
addressed  Scholaribus  Parisiensibos. 

(Sayignj,  Sjpttm  du  Hevtigm  Rom,  RechUy  i. 
378,  ii.  235,  tii.  8  ;  Savigny,  GeaekidUe  dea  Rom, 
ReOti  M»  MUUiaUtr^  Tol.  iii  318,  380  ;  Pnchta, 
/««.  ii  §  222.)  [6.  L.] 

VOCATIO  IN  JUS.  [Actio,  p.  10.  b.] 
YOL(yNES  is  synonymons  with  VoJufUarii 
(from  eo^),  and  might  hence  be  appUed  to  all 
those  who  Tolmiteered  to  serre  in  the  Roman 
armies  withoat  there  being  any  obligation  to  do  so. 
But  it  was  applied  more  especially  to  slaves,  when 
in  times  of  need  they  o£Fiered  or  were  allowed  to 
fi^t  in  the  Roman  armies.  Thus  when  during 
the  second  Punic  war  after  the  battle  of  Cannae 
there  was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  freemen  to 
complete  the  army,  about  8000  young  and  able- 
bodied  slaves  offered  to  serve.  Their  proposal  was 
accepted  ;  they  received  armour  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, and  as  they  distinguished  themselves  they 
were  h<monred  with  the  firanchise.  (Liv.  xxiL  57, 
xxiii.  35  ;  BCacnb.  5al.  i.  1 1  ;  Fest  «.  v,  VoUme$.) 
In  after  times  the  name  volones  way  retained  when- 
ever slaves  chose  or  were  allowed  to  take  up  arms 
in  defence  of  their  masters,  which  they  were  the 
more  willing  to  do,  as  they  were  generally  re- 
warded with  the  franchise.  (Liv.  xxiv.  11,  14, 
&c^  xxvii.  38,  xxviiL  46  ;  J.  Capitolin.  M,  Anto- 
mn,Piilo$,  21.)  [L.S.] 

VOLU'MEN.     [LiBiB-l 
VOLUNTAHII.     [VoLONia] 
VOMITO'RI A.     [Amphithbatruii,  p.  84.] 
URAOU3.     [ExBRCiTus,  p.  506,  a.] 
URBA'NAB  COHORTEa    [ExiRctrus,  p. 
510,  a.] 

U'RJCfiUS,  a  pitcher,  or  water-pot,  generally 
made  of  earthenware.  (Dig.  33.  tit  7.  s.  18  ;  Hor. 
Ar.  Po&.  22.)  It  was  used  by  the  priests  at 
Rome  in  the  sacrifices,  and  thus  appears  with  other 
sacrificial  emblems  on  the  coins  of  some  of  the 
Roman  gentes.  The  annexed  coin  of  the  Pompeia 
gens  has  on  the  obverse  a  lituus  before  the  head 
of  Pompeius,  the  triomvir,  and  an  urceus  be- 
hind it. 
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URNA,  an  nn,  a  Riman  measure  of  capacity 
for  fluids,  equal  to  half  an  Amphoea.  (Hor.  Sai, 
i.  1.  54.)  This  use  of  the  term  was  probably 
founded  upon  its  more  general  application  to  de- 
note a  vessd  for  holding  water,  or  any  other  sub> 
stance,  either  flnid  or  solid.  (Plaut  Pteud.  i  2. 
24  ;  Hor.  aoLlb.  91,  ii  6.  10  ;  Ovid.  MeL  iii 
172.) 

Aia  urn  was  wed  to  receive  the  names  of  the 
judges  (jmUeet)  in  order  that  the  praetor  might 
draw  out  of  it  a  sufficient  number  to  determine 
(Hor.  Cbrw.  iii  1. 16  ;  Vixg.  Am.  vi  482; 


Plin.  Epiai,  x.  8  ;  Juv.  xiil  4) :  also  to  receive  the 
ashes  of  the  dead.  [Funus,  p.  560,  a.]  For  this 
purpose  urns  were  made  of  marble,  porphyry, 
leaked  day,  bronze,  or  glass,  of  all  forms  and  sises, 
some  quite  simple,  and  others  sculptured  in  bas- 
relief,  or  ornamented  in  an  endless  variety  o( 
ways.  [J.  Y,] 

URPEX.     [IRPBX.] 

USTRI'NA,  USTRI'NUM.  [Funus,  p. 
559,  b.] 

USUCA'PIO.  The  history  of  Usucapio  is  an 
important  fact  in  the  history  of  Roman  Juris- 
prudence. Usucapio  is  the  acquisition  of  Quiri- 
tarian  ownership  by  continuous  possession  ;  conse- 
quently, it  is  not  possible  in  the  case  of  a  Pere- 
grinus  nor  is  it  applicable  to  provincial  land. 

Gains  (ii.  40---42)  states  that  there  was  origi- 
nally in  Rome  only  one  kind  of  ownership  {  a  per- 
son was  either  owner  of  a  thing  Ex  jure  Quiritium, 
or  he  was  not  owner  at  all.  But  afterwards  owner- 
ship was  divided,  so  that  one  man  might  be  owner 
Ex  jure  Quiritium,  and  another  might  have  the 
same  thing  In  bonis,  that  is,  have  the  right  to  the 
exclusive  enjoyment  of  it  He  then  goes  on  to 
give  an  instance  of  the  mode  in  which  the  divided 
ownership  might  arise  by  reference  to  the  transfer 
of  a  Res  Mancipi :  if  such  a  thing  was  transferred 
by  bare  tradition,  and  there  was  neither  M ancipatio 
nor  In  jure  cessio,  the  new  owner  only  acquired  the 
natural  ownership,  as  some  would  call  it,  or  only 
had  it  In  bonis,  and  the  original  owner  retained  the 
Quiritarian  ownership  until  the  purehaser  acquired 
^e  Quiritarian  ownership  by  Usucapio  {poMidemdo 
UMoapiai)  ;  for  when  the  Usucapio  was  completed, 
the  effect  was  the  same  as  if  the  thing  had  been 
originally  mandpated  or  transferred  by  the  In 
jure  eessio.  Gains  adds,  **  in  the  case  of  moveable 
things  the  Usucapio  is  completed  in  a  year,  but  in 
the  case  of  a  fundus  or  aedes  two  years  are  re- 
quired ;  and  so  it  is  provided  by  the  Twelve 
Tables." 

In  this  passage  he  is  evidently  speaking  of  Res 
,  Mancipi  onij,  and  of  them  only  wnen  transferred 
to  the  purchaser  by  the  owner  without  the  fotms 
of  Mancipatio  or  in  Jure  Cessio.  From  this  then 
it  might  be  safely  concluded  that  the  Twelve 
Tables  provided  a  remedy  for  defective  modes  of 
eonveyance  of  Res  Mancipi  from  the  owner ;  and 
this  is  all  that  could  be  concluded  from  this  pas- 
sage. But  a  passage  which  immediately  follows 
shows  that  this  was  all  that  the  Twelve  Tables 
did  ;  for  Gains  (il  43)  proceeds  to  say,  **  But 
(Ce/eram)  there  may  be  Usucapio  even  in  the  case 
of  those  things  which  have  come  to  us  by  tradition 
frt>m  a  person  who  was  not  the  owner,  whether 
they  are  Res  Mancipi  or  not,  provided  we  have 
received  them  bona  fide,  believing  that  he  who  de* 
livered  {qui  tradiderit)  them  to  us  was  the  owner. 
And  this  rule  of  law  seems  to  have  been  established, 
in  order  that  the  ownership  of  things  might  not 
be  long  in  uncertainty,  seeing  that  one  or  two 
years  would  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  owner  to 
look  after  his  property,  that  being  the  time  al- 
lowed to  the  Possessor  for  Usucapio.** 

The  reason  for  limiting  the  owner  to  one  or  two 
yean  has  little  fbree  in  it  and  possibly  no  his- 
torical truth  ;  but  it  is  dear  from  this  passage  that 
this  application  of  the  rule  of  Usucapio  was  formed 
from  analogy  to  the  rule  of  the  Twdve  Tables, 
and  that  it  was  not  contained  in  them.  The 
limitation  of  the  time  of  Usucapio  la  deariy  due  ta 
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the  Twelve  Tables,  and  the  time  applied  only  to 
purchases  of  Res  Mancipi  from  the  owner,  when 
the  legal  forms  of  conveyance  had  been  neglected. 
But  Sie  origin  of  Usucapio  T/as  probably  still 
more  remote. 

When  Gains  states  that  there  was  originally 
only  one  kind  of  ownership  at  Rome,  and  that 
afterwards  ownership  was  divided,  he  immediately 
shows  how  this  arose  by  taking  the  case  of  a  R^ 
Mancipi  This  division  of  ownership  rested  on  the 
division  of  things  into  Res  Mancipi  and  Res  Nee 
Mancipi,  a  distinction  that  had  re£nenoe  to  nothing 
else  than  the  mode  of  tzansfening  the  property  of 
them.  Things  were  merely  called  Res  Mancipi, 
becanse  the  ownership  of  them  could  not  be  trans- 
ferred without  Mancipatia  Things  were  Res  nee 
Mancipi,  the  alienation  of  which  eould  be  effected 
without  Mancipatio.  There  conld  be  no  division 
of  things  into  Mancini  and  Nee  mancipi,  except 
by  determining  what  things  should  be  Res  Mancipi 
Res  nee  Mancipi  are  detennined  natively :  they 
are  all  things  that  are  not  Res  Mancipi  But  the 
negative  detennination  pre-supposes  the  positive. 
Therefore  Res  Mancipi  were  dete{^uned  before 
Res  nee  Mandpi  could  be  detennined ;  and  before 
the  Res  Mancipi  were  determined,  there  was  no 
distinction  of  things  into  Res  Mancipi  and  Res 
nee  Mancipi  But  this  distinction,  as  such,  only 
affected  the  condition  of  those  things  to  which  it 
had  a  direct  i^lication:  cooseqnently  all  other 
things  remained  as  they  were  before.  The  condn- 
•ion  then  is  certain,  that  the  Res  Mancipi  as  a 
cUiss  of  things  were  posterior  in  order  of  time  to 
the  class  of  Res  nee  Mancipi,  which  comprehended 
all  things  except  Res  Mancipi  Until  then  the 
dass  of  Res  Mancipi  was  established,  all  property 
at  Rome  could  be  alienated  by  tradition,  as  Res 
nee  Mancipi  could  be  alienated  by  tradition  after 
the  dass  ox  Res  Mandpi  was  constituted. 

The  time  when  the  dass  of  Res  Mandpi  was 
fonned  is  not  known ;  but  it  is  most  consistent 
with  all  that  we  know  to  snppose  that  it  existed 
befora  the  Twdve  Tables.  If  we  consider  the 
forms  of  Mancipatio  [Mancipatio],  we  cannot 
believe  that  they  arose  in  any  other  way  than  by 
positive  enactment.  As  soon  as  the  forms  of 
Mandpatio  and  of  the  In  jure  cessio  (which  from 
its  character  must  be  posterior  to  Mancipation 
were  established,  it  followed  that  mere  tradition  of 
a  thing  to  a  purchaser  and  payment  of  the  purchase- 
money,  could  not  transfer  the  ownership  of  a  Res 
Mandpi  The  transfer  gave  the  purchaser  merely 
a  Possessio,  and  the  original  owner  retained  the 
property.  In  course  of  time  the  purohaser  ob- 
tained  the  Pnbliciana  actio,  and  from  this  time  it 
might  be  said  that  a  double  ownership  existed  in 
the  same  thing. 

The  introduction  of  Mancipatio,  which  gave  rise 
to  the  double  ownership,  was  also  followed  by 
the  introduction  of  Usucapio.  The  bona  fide 
Possessor  of  a  Res  Mancipi  which  had  not  been 
transferred  by  Mancipatio,  had  no  legal  defence 
against  the  owner  who  claimed  the  thing.  But  he 
had  the  exoeptio  doli,  and  subsequently  the  £x- 
ceptio  rei  venditae  et  traditae  by  which  he  could 
protect  himself  against  the  owner ;  and  as  Possessor 
simply  he  had  the  protection  of  the  Interdict 
against  third  persons.  He  had  the  full  enjoyment 
of  the  thing,  and  he  conld  transfer  the  possessio, 
but  he  could  do  no  act  with  respect  to  it  for  which 
Quiritnrian  ownership  was  necessary;  consequently 
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he  conld  not  alienate  it  by  Manapatio  or  In 
Cessio,  and  it  was  a  necessary  conaeqnenee  tba:  he 
could  not  dispose  of  It  by  Testament  in  the  ssse 
way  in  which  Quiritarian  ownenhip  waa  d^iased 
of  by  Testament  The  neoesnty  £x  sodi  a  rule  u 
that  of  Usucapio  was  evident,  liat  it  eoold  arise 
in  no  other  way  than  by  pontive  enacCmeBt,  &r  iti 
effect  waa  to  be  the  aame  aa  that  of  Maac^aiDa. 
The  Twdve  Tables  fixed  the  tcnn  of  Uscopi^ 
bnt  we  do  not  know  whether  ihey  fixed  or  nuzdj 
confirmed  the  rule  of  law  as  to  Ufiuapia 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  tzaditiflB  or  ds 
lively  was  a  part  of  luncipatio  aa  anch.  Masd- 
patio  was  merely  a  form  of  tzansfening  omia^ 
which  was  fixed  by  law,  and  tibe  rharactmstie  d 
which  was  publidty :  a  delivery  of  the  thing  vneli 
of  course  generally  follow,  bat  it  waa  do  part  of 
the  transfer  of  ownership.  Land  (jiiiiMfiii)  fa 
instance  could  be  mancipated  withoat  ddrvexj 

Gains,  i  121.)  In  the  case  of  moveaUe  thi^ 
it  was  necessary  that  they  ahoold  be  pteaent,  aat 
for  the  purpose  of  delivery,  bnt  thmt  the  tfafag 
mandpated  might  be  identi&ed  by  appreliessiaB. 
The  essential  to  the  transfer  of  ownmhm  in  aH 
countries,  is  the  consent  of  two  peraooa,  wta  have 
legal  capadt^  to  consent,  the  seller  and  the  bayv. 
All  the  rest  is  fimn  that  may  be  varied  infinitdT; 
this  consent  is  the  substance.  Tet  tiaditian  as*  a 
form  of  transfer  was  undoubtedly  the  old  Roaaaa 
fonn,  and  consent  alone  was  not  anfficient ;  and  it 
may  be  admitted  that  consent  alone  waa  never  saS- 
cient  iar  the  transfer  of  ownership  witho«it  aSeetc^ 
the  prindple  laid  down  that  consent  alone  is  es- 
sential in  the  transfer  of  ownenh^  Tins  Sfpa- 
rent  incongruity  is  ingeniously  and  soffickatly  ex- 
plained in  the  following  manner:  **  TiaditiaB  owes 
its  origin  to  a  time  when  men  ooold  not  asjBideBtly 
aeparate  in  their  minds  Physical  ownezidiip,  or  tht 
dominium  over  a  thing,  from  Legal  ownenhip.  As 
a  man  can  only  call  a  bird  in  the  air  or  a  viM 
animal  in  the  forest  his  own  when  he  la;s  caught 
it ;  so  men  thought  that  tradition  must  be  added  to 
contract  in  order  to  enable  a  man  to  daim  ih* 
thing  as  his  own.**  (Engdbach,  UitUr  dit  Umo^ 
pion^  &c.  p.  60.) 

Besides  the  case  of  property  there  nnght  he 
Usucapio  in  the  case  of  Senritutee,  Idazznge,  aad 
Hereditas.  But  as  Servitutes  piaedioram  mstiooRaa 
could  only  be  the  objects  of  Mancipatb  and  coaM 
only  be  established  by  the  same  ntm  by  whic^ 
ownenhip  of  Res  Mandpi  was  tmnsfierred,  so  ac- 
cording to  the  old  law,  these  Servitutes  alone  cadd 
be  the  object  of  Usucapio ;  and,  aa  it  is 
by  Engdbach,  only  in  the  caae  of 
Haustus,  Iter  and  Actus.  But  bb  the 
of  Res  Mandpi  could  be  acquired  by  bare  tiadixiGn 
followed  by  usuci^no,  so  these  aervitotes  oeahi  be 
established  by  contiact  and  could  be  fially  aoqaired 
by  Usucapio.  In  the  later  Roman  law,  wfaen  the 
fonn  of  Mandpatio  was  r^laoed  by  mere  txadiKiaB» 
servitutes  could  be  established  per  pacta  et  stifa- 
lationes  only.  In  the  case  of  a  MazziMe  CoeDp- 
tione,  the  form  of  Mandpatio  waa  nsM,  and  the 
effect  was  that  the  woman  came  into  the  hand  of 
her  husband,  and  became  part  of  hsa  Familia.  The 
mairiage  Usu  could  not  of  itaelf  effect  thia,  bet  if 
the  woman  lived  with  her  hnaband  a  year,  dbe 
passed  into  his  Familia  by  Usaci^  (asM  oaaes 
poisesaumte  aeaoospieferfar) :  and  aecerdii^^  it  was 
provided  by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tabka^  that  if 
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■be  did  not  wiah  ihu  to  eome  into  ker  linBliand*s 
faBod,  slke  muit  in  ererj  year  absent  henelf  from 
him  fbr  three  nighla  in  oider  to  intenapt  the  nsne. 
(Gains,  I  110.)  Thus  Usncapio  added  to  Usos 
produced  the  effisct  of  Coemptio.  In  the  case  of 
the  Hereditas,  when  the  testator  had  the  testamenti 
fiictio^  and  haid  disposed  of  his  property  without 
observing  the  fionns  of  Mamdpatio  and  Noncnpatto, 
the  peiion  whom  he  had  named  his  heres,  could  ob- 
tain the  legal  ownership  of  the  hereditaa  bj  Usn- 
capio. (Gains,  ii  54.)  Inall  these  cases  then  the 
old  law  as  to  Usncapio  was  this :  when  the  jpositire 
law  had  reqnired  the  forms  of  Mancipatio  m  order 
that  a  certain  end  should  be  effected,  Usncapio  sup- 
plied the  de£Mt  of  ferm,  by  oonrerting  a  possessio 
(subsequently  called  In  bonis)  into  Dommium  ex 
jure  Quirttinm.  Usncapio  then  was  not  originally  a 
mode  of  acquisition,  but  it  was  a  mode  by  which 
a  defect  in  the  mode  of  acquisition  was  supplied, 
and  this  defect  was  supplied  by  the  use  of  the 
things  or  the  ezeicise  of  the  right  The  end  of 
Usucapio  was  to  combine  the  boieficial  with  the 
Qoiritaxjan  ownership  of  a  thing.  Accordingly  the 
original  name  for  Usuoapio  was  Usus  Auctoritas, 
the  auctoritas  of  usus  or  that  which  gires  to  Usus 
its  efScacy  and  completeness,  a  sense  of  Auctoritas 
which  is  common  in  the  Roman  Law.  Some  say 
that  usus  auctoritas  is  usus  et  auctoritas.  (Cic.  Pro 
CtM0M.19.)  [AvcToarrAS ;  TuTBLA.]  But  Usus 
alone  nerer  signifies  Usucapio ;  and  consistently 
with  this,  in  those  cases  where  there  could  be  no 
Usucapio,  the  Roman  writers  speak  of  Usus  only. 
Possessio  is  the  Usus  of  a  piece  of  ground  as  op- 
posed to  the  ownership  of  it ;  and  the  term  Usus 
was  applied  to  the  enjoyment  of  land  of  which  a 
man  either  had  not  the  ownership  or  of  which  he 
could  not  hare  tiie  ownership,  as  tne  Ager  pnblicus. 
In  the  later  law,  as  it  is  known  to  us  in  the  Pan- 
dect, Usucapio  was  a  mode  of  acquiring  ownership, 
the  term  Usus  Auctoritas  was  replied  by  the 
phrase  Usn  Capere,  and  in  the  place  of  Usucapio 
sometimes  the  phnse  **  possessione  or  longa  pos- 
sessione  capere  **  occurs ;  but  Possessio  alone  never 
is  used  for  Usucapio.  In  order  to  establish  the 
title  l>y  Usncapio,  the  Possession  must  be  continuous 
or  uninterrupted  during  the  whole  Usncapbn.  If 
there  was  an  intermption  of  the  Possession  (usur- 
patio),  and  the  Possession  was  acquired  a^in,  this 
was  the  commencement  of  a  new  Usucapio.  The 
possession  must  also  have  a  legal  origin,  without 
which  the  possession  would  have  no  effect  The 
possessor  must  be  able  to  show  an  origin  of  his 
possession  which  would  give  him  at  least  bonitarian 
ownenhip :  this  was  called  justa  causa  possessionis, 
titulns  usoci^onis.  The  causa  might  be  a  baigain 
and  sale,  a  gift  (donatio),  a  legacy  and  others. 

It  mears  from  a  passage  of  Gains  already 
quoted,  uiat  in  his  time  Usucapio  was  a  r^^ular 
mode  of  acquisition,  which  was  applicable  to  things 
which  had  come  to  a  man  by  tradition  from  one 
who  was  not  the  owner,  and  was  applicable  both 
to  Res  Hancipi  and  Neo  Mandpi,  ii  the  possessor 
acquired  the  possession  of  them  bona  fide,  that  is, 
for  instance,  if  he' believed  that  he  brought  them 
from  the  owner.  There  were  however  some  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule :  a  man  could  never  acquire 
the  ownnship  of  a  stolen  thing  by  Usucapio,  fcr 
the  Twelve  Tables  prevented  it,  and  the  Lex  Julia 
et  Plantia  prevented  Usuci^io  in  the  case  of  a 
thing  Vi  possessa.  The  meanmg  of  the  law  was 
Doi  that  the  thief  or  the  robber  could  not  acquire 
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the  ownership  by  Usncapio,  fiar  the  mala  fides  in 
which  their  possession  originated  was  an  obstacle 
to  the  Usucapio,  but  no  person  who  bona  fide 
bought  the  thing  that  was  stolen  or  vi  possessa, 
could  acquire  the  ownership  by  Usucapia  (Gains, 
iL  45.)  According  to  other  authorities  the  rule  as 
to  a  stolen  thing  was  established  by  the  Lex 
Atinla.  Provincial  lands  also  were  not  objects  of 
Usuce^io. 

If  a  woman  was  in  the  tutela  of  her  agnati,  her 
Res  Mandpi  could  not  be  objects  of  Usucapio, 
unless  they  had  been  received  from  her  bv  traditio 
with  the  auctoritas  of  her  tutor  ;  and  tnis  was  a 
provision  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  The  legal  incapa- 
city of  the  woman  to  transfer  ownenhip  by  Man- 
cipatio must  be  the  origin  of  this  rule.  The 
property  of  a  woman  who  was  in  Tutela  legitima 
could  not  be  an  object  of  Usucapio,  as  Cicero  ex- 
plains to  Attieus  (ds  hUela  Ugitima  mUl  tuucapi 
poste^  ad  AU.  i  5).  The  foundation  of  this  rule, 
according  to  some,  was  the  legal  incapacity  of  a 
woman  who  was  in  the  tutela  of  her  Agnati,  to 
make  a  will.  [Tsstambntum  ;  but  see  Tutxla.] 

In  order  to  acquire  by  usucapio,  a  person  must 
have  the  capacity  of  Roman  owner^p ;  oonse* 
quently  all  persons  were  excluded  fimm  acquiring 
by  Usucapio  who  had  not  the  Commerdum.  The 
passage  quoted  by  Cioero  (de  Qffic  i  12)  finm  the 
Twelve  Tables,  **  adversum  hostem  (t.  e.  pere- 
grinum)  aetema  auctoritas,**  is  alleged  in  support 
of  this  rule  of  law ;  that  is,  a  Peregrinns  may  have 
the  use  of  a  Res  Mandpi  which  has  been  trans- 
ferred by  traditio,  but  he  can  never  acquire  any- 
thmg  more  by  Usucapio. 

Things  could  not  be  objects  of  Usncapio,  which 
were  not  objects  of  Commerdum.  Accordingly  all 
Res  divini  juris,  such  as  temples  and  lands  dedi- 
cated to  the  gods,  and  Res  communes  could  not  be 
objects  of  Usucapio.  The  Limits  or  bounds  by 
which  the  Romanus  Ager  was  marked  out  were 
consequently  not  objects  of  Usucapio,  as  to  which 
there  was  a  provinon  in  the  Twelve  Tables.  (Cic 
d»  Leg,  121.**  Quoniam  usucapionem  intra  quinqne 
pedes  esse  noluerunt*^  The  Qumque  pedes  are  the 
limites  linearii,  the  breadth  of  which  was  fixed  at 
five  feet  by  a  Lex  Mamilia.  The  approach  to  a 
sepulchre  was  also  not  an  object  of  Usucapio. 
Free  men  could  not  be  objects  of  Usucapia  (Gams, 
ii.48.) 

In  the  time  of  Gains  (iL  51)  a  man  might  take 
possession  of  another  person^  land,  provided  he 
used  no  force  (vw),  the  possession  of  which  was 
vacant  dther  fix)m  tiie  carelessness  of  the  owner,  or 
because  the  owner  had  died  without  a  Successor 
[Suociasio],  or  had  been  long  absent ;  and  if  he 
transfeired  the  field  to  a  bona  fide  purchaser,  the 
purchaser  could  acquire  the  ownership  by  Usuca- 
pio, even  though  the  seller  knew  that  the  field  was 
not  his  own.  This  rule  was  established  against 
the  opinion  of  those  who  contended  that  a  Fundus 
could  be  Furtivus  or  an  object  of  theft.  But  a 
man  might  in  some  cases  acquire  by  Usuc^io  the 
ownership  of  a  thing  which  he  knew  to  be  not  his 
own :  as  if  a  man  had  possession  of  a  thing  be- 
longing to  the  hereditas,  of  which  the  heres  had 
never  acquired  the  possesuon,  provided  it  was  a 
thing  that  could  be  an  object  of  Usucapio.  This 
spedes  of  possessio  and  usucapio  was  called  Pro 
hexede:  and  even  things  immovable  (91100  tolo 
eontmaUwr)  could  be  thus  acquired  by  one  yearns 
usucapio.   The  reason  was  this :  the  Twdve  Tables 
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declared  that  the  ownenhip  of  res  foli  oonld  be 
acquired  by  usncapio  in  two  years,  and  all  other 
things  in  one  year :  now  as  the  hereditas  was  not 
a  res  soli  it  must  be  included  in  the  "  other  things,** 
and  it  was  further  determined  that  the  several 
things  which  made  up  the  hereditas  must  follow 
the  rule  as  to  the  hereditas  ;  and  though  the  rule 
as  to  the  hereditas  was  changed,  it  continued  as  to 
all  the  things  comprised  in  it  (Seneca,  De  Bensf. 
▼i.  5.)  The  reason  of  this  "  improba  possessio  et  nsu- 
capio,**  says  Gaius,  waa  that  the  heres  might  be  in- 
duced the  sooner  to  take  possession  of  the  hereditas, 
and  that  there  might  be  somebody  to  discharge  the 
sacra,  which  in  ancient  times  (iflia  tengxtrUnu)  were 
very  strictly  observed  ;  and  also  that  there  might 
be  somebody  against  whom  the  creditors  might 
make  their  demands.  This  kind  of  Possessio  and 
Usucapio  was  called  Lucrativa.  In  the  time  of 
Gaius  it  had  ceaaed  to  exiat,  for  a  Senatusconsultum 
of  Hadrian*s  time  enabled  the  heres  to  recover  that 
which  had  been  acquired  by  Usucapio,  just  as  if 
there  had  been  no  Usucapio  ;  but  in  the  case  of  a 
heres  necessariua,  the  old  rule  still  remained. 
(Gaius,  it  52—58  ;  Cic  Tap.  6  ;  Plin.  Ep.  v.  1.) 

Gaius  mentions  a  mode  of  acquisition  under  the 
name  of  Usureoeptio.  If  a  man  mancipated  a 
thing  to  a  friend  or  transferred  it  by  the  In  Jure 
Ceesio,  simply  in  order  that  the  thing  might  be  in 
his  friends  safe  keeping  (fiduckie  eausa;  quod 
iuHus  nottrae  res  apud  eum  essMtf),  he  had  always 
a  capacity  for  recovering  it.  In  order  to  recover 
immediately  the  Quiritarian  ownership  of  the  thing, 
Remancipatio  was  necessary ;  but  if  the  thing  was 
transferred  to  him  by  tniditio,  the  Remancipatio 
was  completed  by  Usucapio,  or  as  it  is  here  called 
by  Usureceptio :  for  Usureceptio  difiers  in  no  re- 
spect from  Usucapio,  except  that  the  person  who 
acquires  the  Quiritarian  ownership  by  Usus,  in  the 
one  case  acquires  (copt^),  in  the  other  re-acquires 
(redpU)  the  thing.  In  the  case  of  a  pignorated 
thing,  tiie  debtor*S  capacity  to  recover  by  Usure- 
ceptio was  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  Fiducia  aa 
soon  as  he  had  paid  his  debt  to  the  creditor :  and 
even  if  he  had  not  paid  the  money  and  had  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  thing  neither  by  hiring  it 
from  the  creditor,  nor  precario,  he  had  a  lucrativa 
usucapio,  which  was  a  usureceptio  and  vras  pro- 
bably formed  from  analogy  to  the  lucrativa  usu- 
capio pro  herede. 

Servitutes  praediorum  msticorum  were  estab- 
lished, at  least  according  to  the  old  law,  by  Man- 
cipatio :  the  right  to  the  Servitutes  could  only  be 
properly  extinguished  by  a  Remancipatio.  If  the 
Servitus  was  extinguished  by  mere  agreement, 
there  must  be  a  usureceptio  on  the  part  of  the 
owner  of  the  servient  tenement  in  order  to  com- 
plete its  legal  release  from  the  Servitus.  In  order 
that  the  possession  of  the  libertas  of  the  servient 
land  might  be  enjoyed  uninterruptedly  for  two 
years,  there  must  be  for  the  same  tune  a  total  ab- 
stinence frY>m  all  exercise  of  the  right  on  the  part 
of  him  who  had  the  servitus.  Subsequently,  it 
was  considered  sufficient  if  the  person  entitled  to 
the  Servitus  did  not  exercise  his  right  for  two 
years. 

When  usucapio  was  established  as  a  means  of 
giving  the  Qnintarian  ownership  to  him  who  had 
acquired  a  thing  In  bonis,  the  form  of  mancipatio 
must  have  gradually  lost  its  importance,  and  Usu- 
capio came  to  be  viewed  as  a  mode  of  acquisition. 
Accordingly,  it  has  been  already  observed,  it  bo- 


came  applicable  to  aU  cases  of 
whether  the  thing  was  a  Res   Mmc^  or  nst 
Formerly  if  a  will  had  been  made  in  doe  farm  ex- 
cept as  to  Mancipation  and  NnpcupBtJan,  the  hem 
acquired  the  hereditas  by  Umcapio  ;  but  with  the 
introduction  of  the  PtaeCorian  Teatamait  [Tbti- 
mbntdm]  and  the  Bonormn  Pc 
Possessor  obtained  the  right  to 
utiles  in  all  cases  where  the  decemaeA  had  a  riffa 
of  action,  and  he  acquired  by  Usacapio  ihe  Qm- 
tarian  ownenhip  of  the  sevoal  things  which  wm 
included  in  the  hereditas.    In  ooone  of  time  hamt 
to  be  oonsi^ed  by  the  jurists  as  m  mle  of  kw  thst 
there  could  be  no  Usncapio  of  an  hereditaa.  (Gaiai, 
ii  54.)    In  like  manner  in  the  ease  of  Servitct« 
established  by  etrntraet,  the  introdaNEtion  tf  the 
Actio  Publidana  renderMl  the  doetzine  of  Usocspi) 
unnecessary,  and  a  Scribonia  Lex  is  ™f«*^»J 
which  repraled  all  Usncapio  of  Serritntes.    (1%. 
41.  tit  S.  s.  4.  §  29.)     But  this  Lex  csly  i^ied 
to  the  establishment  of  serritotes  ;  it  did  vattSeit 
that  Usncapio  by  which  the  Heedum  of  a  serrintt 
piece  of  land  was  effisded.    It  became  a  maxisi  sf 
law :  servitutes  praedionmi  mstioonim  noo  tteak 
amittnntor,  whi«m,  viewed  with  leapect  to  the  ser- 
vient land,  was  &  Usnreoeptie.      In  ths  sease 
^*  nsurpata  reeipitur**  seems  to  be  oaed  m  a  pasB«e 
of  Paulus  (&  A.  i  tit  17.  s.  2).     •*  Usonari*  ii 
commonly  used  in  the  sense  of  **  nti,**  and  ia  thii 
passage  of    Paulus  **asnrpata  redpilar*  aeeas 
equivalent  to  **"  usu  redpitor ;  **  thois^  tids  is  Bit 
the  meaning  that  has  usually  been  givai  ts  this 
passage. 

In  the  case  of  marriage  aJao  Uaoc^io  Ml  iste 
disuse  (Gaius,  i  111). 

But  in  other  respects  nsocapio  sobnted.  He 
who  had  acquired  a  Res  Mancipi  by  tradition,  ksd 
now  a  Praetorian  ownership,  and  he  had  a  right  ^f 
action  in  respect  of  this  ownership,  which  w 
analogous  to  the  Rei  Vindicatio.  But  Usae^4« 
was  still  necessary  to  give  him  Quiritarian  ovaa- 
ship  and  its  consequent  advantages.  The  distiBe- 
tion  between  Res  Mancipi  and  Nee  Mandpt  ex- 
isted, and  as  a  consequence  the  TestaaMBtoD  pff 
aes  et  libram  subsisted  at  the  same  time  wiA  the 
Praetorian  Testament 

When  finally  all  distinction  was  abolished  be- 
tween Res  Mancipi  and  Nee  Maaeqpi,  and  the 
ownership  of  all  things  ooold  be  acqoiied  by  Tra- 
ditio  and  Oocupatio,  that  kind  of  Usacapie  eased 
by  which  a  thing  In  bonis  became  a  wtm^  Ex 
Jure  Quiritium.  All  Usucapio  was  now  &e  ssmei, 
and  its  general  definition  became  ^adjeetis  i*- 
minii  per  continnationem  ponessiQinis  teaqviSs  Itf^t 
definiti.**  (Pig.  41.  tit  3.  s.  2,  X>s  JTmimtitrnthm 
et  UtueapUmUnu.)  By  a  constitution  of  Jastidss 
(Inst  2.  tit  6,  De  UsQcapionibos  et  liaigi  tempera 
possessionibos)  it  was  enacted  that  there  might  hf 
usucapion  of  Res  Mobiles  in  thiee  years,  and  d 
Res  Immobiles  **  per  longi  tonporis  posse  Bsimym,'' 
which  is  explained  to  be  ten  yean  **  inter  fat- 
sentes,*'  and  twenty  years  **  inttt  ahsentes ; "  ss^ 
this  applied  to  the  whole  Roman  EmpifB^  so  thst 
ownership  of  all  thii^  oonld  be  aoqnind  on  these 
terms  within  the  whole  Roman  empiie ;  hoi  tbe 
conditions  of  **  Justus  titolns,^  *'boaa  fidea,*Bpd 
Ihe  amiability  of  the  thing  to  be  an  objeet  of  isa- 
capion  were  BtiU  required.  The  abaonee  of  a  jaetai 
titalus  or  the  fact  of  the  thing  beii^  not  callable 
of  usucapion,  did  not  deprive  the  poaeMor  sf  the 
title  by  usucapion,  but  a  poflaession  of  thirty,  « 
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in  lome  oues,  Ibrtj  yean  was  required.  From 
this  time  the  terms  Usncapio  and  Lonfi^i  temporis 
praescriptio,  were  used  indifferently,  as  some  writers 
suppose,  though  on  this  point  there  is  not  uniformity 
of  opinion. 

(Engelbach,  Utiber  die  Uweapion  zttr  xeii  der 
Z^Dolf  Ta/eim,  Marboig  1828;  Mtihlenbruch, 
Doetrm.  Pandmi.  §  261,  &e. ;  Ueber  die  Usucapion 
pro  iende  von  Amdts,  Hheim,  Mue,  fur  Juriepru- 
denx^  vol  il  p.  125 ;  Pnchta,  TntL  ii.  §  239.)  [O.  L.] 

USURAE.    [Fbnus,  p.  526,  b.] 

USURPA^IO.  One  sense  of  this  word  is 
^  Usncspionis  inteiTuptio,**  (Dig.  41.  tit  3.  s.2.) 
Appius  Claudius,  not  the  Decemvir,  but  he  who 
made  the  Appia  Via  and  brought  the  Aqua  Claudia 
to  Rome,  wrote  a  book  De  Usurpationibus,  which 
was  not  extant  in  the  time  of  Pomponius.  (Dig.  1. 
tit  2.  s.  86.)  In  some  cases  *^  usurpatio  '*  means 
the  preservation  of  a  right  by  the  exercise  of  it,  as 
**  jus  usurpatnm,**  in  the  case  of  a  Servitus  aquae 
ducendae  ;  and  this  nearly  agrees  with  that  sense 
c»f  Usurpare  which  is  equivalent  to  Uti.  [Usu- 
CAPio.]  As  to  the  passage  in  Gellius,  iii.  2,  see 
Savigny,  System^  &a  iv.  365.  [G.  L.] 

USUS.    [Matrimonium,  p.  741.] 

USUS.    [UsusFBncTUS.] 

USUSFRUCrrUS  and  USUS  were  Personal 
Serritntee.  [Skrvitutbs.]  (Dig.  8.  tit  1.  s.  1.) 
Usosfmctus  is  defined  to  be  *'jus  alienis  rebus 
utendi  fniendi  salva  rerum  substantia."  (Dig.  7. 
tit  1.  s.  1.)  Accordingly  Usnsfructus  comprehended 
the  ^jus  utendi"  and  the  **jus  fruendi.**  Usus 
comprehended  only  the  ^'jus  utendi.**  The  com- 
plete distinction  between  Ususfructus  and  Usus 
will  only  appear  from  a  statement  of  what  each  is. 

A  ususfructus  was  the  right  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  fruits  of  a  thing  by  one  person,  while  the 
ownership  (proprietas)  belonged  to  another.  It 
could  be  established  by  Testament,  which  was  the 
common  case,  as  whoi  the  Heres  was  required  to 
give  to  another  the  ususfructus  of  a  thing  ;  and  it 
could  also  be  established  by  contract  between  the 
owner  of  a  thing  and  him  who  contracted  for  the 
Ususfructus.  He  who  had  the  Ususfructus  was 
Ususfructuarius  or  Fructuarius,  and  the  object  of 
the  Ususfructus  wat  Res  Fructuaria.  The  utmost 
limit  of  Ususfructus  and  Usus  was  the  life  of  the 
person  who  had  the  right  Thus  the  Ususfructus 
tuid  Ustts  were  generally  life  estates  ;  but  not  more. 
(Dig.45.  titl.s.38.  §12.) 

There  might  be  Ususfructus  both  in  Piaedia 
Rustica  and  Urbana,  in  slaves,  beasts  of  burden 
and  other  things  ;  and  a  Ususfructus  of  a  whole 
property  (omnium  bonorum)  might  be  given  ;  or 
of  some  aliquot  pert  (Dig.  32.  tit  2.  s.  37,  43.) 

If  the  Ususfructus  of  a  thing  was  bequeathed  to 
a  person,  all  the  **  fructns  **  of  the  thing  belonged 
to  the  Fmctnarins  during  the  time  of  his  enjoy* 
ment  Consequently  if  the  Ususfructus  of  a  piece 
of  land  was  given  to  him,  he  was  intitled  to  collect 
and  have  for  his  own  all  the  fhictus  that  were  al- 
ready on  the  land,  and  all  that  were  produced  on 
it  during  the  time  of  his  enjoyment  But  as  he 
only  acquired  the  ownership  of  the  fructus  by  col* 
lecting  them  (perceptio),  he  was  not  intitled  to 
fnictus,  which  existed  on  the  land  at  the  time 
when  his  right  ended,  and  which  he  had  not  col- 
lected: quidqnid  in  fundo  nascitur,  vel  quidquid 
inde  perdpitur,  ad  fructuarium  pertinet  (Dig.  7. 
titl.  S.59.  §  )  ;  tit4.  S.13.) 

He  WW  bound  not  to  injure  the  land,  and  he 
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was  bound  to  cultivate  it  properly.  As  to  quarries 
and  mines,  he  could  work  them  for  his  benefit,  if  he 
worked  them  properly  (^aoji  boiuu  paterfamUiat), 
If  after  the  bequest  of  the  ususfructus,  minerals 
were  found  on  the  land,  he  could  work  them.  He 
could  be  compelled  to  plant  new  trees  in  the  place 
of  those  which  died,  and  generally  to  keep  the  land 
in  good  condition.  If  the  ususfructus  was  of  aedes, 
the  fiructuarius  was  intitled  to  all  the  rents  and 
profits  which  he  received  during  the  time  of  his 
enjoyment  He  could  be  compelled  to  keep  a 
house  in  repair,  but  it  seems  to  be  doubtful  how 
far  he  was  bound  to  rebuild  the  house  if  it  fell 
down  from  decay :  at  any  rate  he  was  liable  for  all 
moderate  and  reas<Miable  expenses  which  were  ne- 
cessary for  the  maintenance  of  the  property. 

The  Fructuarius  oould  not  alienate  the  right  to 
the  ususfructus,  though  he  might  give  to  another 
the  usus  of  his  right ;  and  he  might  surrender  the 
right  to  the  Usu^ctns  to  the  owner  of  the'  thing. 
He  could  not  subject  the  thing  to  servitutes  ;  nor 
oould  the  owner  do  this  even  with  the  consent  of 
the  fiructuarius.  The  Fructuarius  could  make  such 
changes  or  alterations  in  the  thing  as  would  im« 
prove  it,  but  not  such  as  would  in  any  way  dete- 
riorate the  thing,  or  even  render  the  maintenance 
of  it  a  greater  burden.  Consequently  he  had 
greater  power  over  cultivated  land  than  over  bouses 
or  pleasure-grounds,  for 'a  part  of  the  value  of 
houses  or  pleasure-grounds  and  things  of  the  like 
kind  consists  in  opinion,  and  must  be  measured  by 
the  rank,  wealth,  and  peculiar' disposition  of  the 
owner. 

The  fructuarius  could  muntain  or  defend  his 
rights  by  action  and  by  interdicts.  On  the  com- 
pletion of  the  time  of  the  Ususfructus,  the  thing 
was  to  be  restored  to  the  owner,  who  could  gene- 
rally require  securities  from  the  fructuarius  both 
for  the  proper  use  of  the  thing  and  for  its  restora- 
tion in  due  time.  This  security  was  in  some  cases 
dispensed  with  by  positive  enactments,  and  in 
other  cases  by  agreement ;  but  it  oould  not  be  dis* 
pensed  with  by  testament 

Originally  there  could  be  no  Ususfructus  in 
things  unless  they  were  things  corporeal  and  such 
as  could  be  restored  entire,  when  the  time  of 
Ususfructus  had  expired.  But  by  a  Senatuscon- 
snltom  of  uncertain  date,  there  might  be  quasi 
ususfructus  of  things  which  were  consumed  in  the 
use,  and  in  this  case  the  fructuarius  in  fact  berame 
the  owner  of  the  thmgs,  but  was  bound  to  give 
securi^  that  he  would  either  restore  as  much  in 
quantity  and  value  as  he  had  received,  or  the  value 
of  the  tilings  in  money.  (Dig.  7.  tit  5.  s.  7  ;  and 
compare  Randall  v.  Russell,  3  Mer.  190.)  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  this  Senatusconsultum  was 
passed  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  a  passage  of 
Cicero  (Tcp,  3)  is  alleged  to  show  that  it  did  not 
exist  in  the  time  of  Cicero :  *^  Non  debet  ea  mulier, 
cui  vir  bonorum  suorum  usumfructum  legavit,  cellis 
vinariis  et  oleariu  plenis  relictis,  putare  id  ad  se 
pertinere.  Usus  enim  non  abusus  legatur.'*  The 
only  difficulty  is  in  the  words  **  id  ad  se  pertinere,^ 
which  are  usually  translated  **  these  things,  (the 
celiac  vinariae,  &c)  are  not  objects  of  Ususfructus," 
from  which  it  is  inferred  that  there  was  at  that 
time  no  Ususfructus  in  things  which  were  con- 
sumed in  the  Use.  But  if  this  is  the  sense,  the 
words  which  follow,  **  for  the  usus,  not  the  abusus 
(power  to  consume)  is  the  object  of  the  leoacy,** 
have  no  cl^at  meaning.     These  worda  simiuy  iig* 
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nifj  that  a  Usui  is  given,  not  an  Abiuiii ;  but 
this  does  not  prove  that  an  abusiu  could  not  be 
fpven.  Puchta  shows  that  the  phrase  **  res  pertinet 
ad  usufmctuarium,**  which  exactly  corresponds  to 
the  phrase  in  Cicero,  does  not  mean  ^'that  the 
thing  is  an  object  of  ususfmctna,**  bat  that  ^  it  be- 
longs to  the  fiructuarios.^*  In  the  Digest  (7.  tit.  1. 
s.  68 )  the  question  is,  whether  the  young  child  of 
a  female  slave  belonss  to  the  fructuarius  (an  partus 
ad  frnctuarium  pertineatX  and  it  is  answered  in 
the  negative,  witn  the  following  explanatbn :  '*nec 
usumfrnctum  in  eo  fructuarius  habebit.**  The  pas- 
sage of  Cicero  therefore  will  mean,  that  wine  and 
oil  in  the  testator^  possession  are  not  given  to  her 
by  a  bequest  of  the  ususfriictus  of  his  property, 
for  it  is  usus,  that  is,  the  enjoyment  of  the  future 
fruits,  which  is  given,  and  not  '^.abnsns  ^  or  the 
power  to  consume  fruits  which  already  exist  In 
other  words  the  testator  gives  the  woman  a  Usus- 
fructus  in  all  his  property,  that  is  a  right  to  gather 
the  fruits,  but  he  does  not  give  the  wine  and  oil, 
which  are  fruits  already  gathered,  to  the  woman 
to  be  her  proper^  as  if  she  had  gathered  them 
during  her  Ususfructus.  Puchta  contends  that 
''abusus*^  does  not  necessarily  signify  that  there 
could  be  ''abusus**  only  in  the  case  of  things 
''quae  usn  eonsumuntnr : **  he  says  that  in  the 
place  of  wine  and  oil  Cicero  might  have  given  the 
voung  of  animals,  as  an  example  without  altering 
ids  expression.  If  this  interpretation  is  oonect, 
Puchta  contends  that  the  Senatasoonsultiim  m 
to  Quasi  usosfiuctus  is  older  than  the  tima  of 
Cicero. 

Uses  is  defined  (Dig.  7.  tit.  8.  s.  2)  by  the 
negation  of  *^  frni :  **  "  cui  usus  rellctos  est,  nti 

g»test,  frni  vero  non  potest**  The  title  of  the 
igest  above  referred  to  is  "De  Usu  et  habitatiooe,*' 
and  the  instances  given  under  that  title  mainly 
refer  to  the  use  of  a  house  or  part  of  a  house.  Ac- 
cordingly the  usus  of  a  house  might  be  bequeathed 
without  the  fructus  (Dig.  7.  tit  8.  s.  18) :  it  has 
been  already  exphuned  what  is  the  extent  of  the 
meaning  of  Ususfructns  of  a  house.  The  usus  of 
a  thing  implies  the  power  of  using  it  either  for  ne- 
cessary purposes  or  purposes  of  pleasure.  The  man 
who  was  intitled  to  the  usus  comd  not  give  the  thing 
to  another  to  use,  though  a  man  who  had  the  usus 
of  a  house  could  allow  another  to  lodge  with  him. 
A  man  who  had  the  usus  of  an  estate  could  take 
wood  for  daily  use,  and  could  enjoy  the  orchard, 
the  fruit,  flowers  and  water,  provided  he  used  them 
in  moderation,  or  as  it  is  expressed  "  non  usque  ad 
compendium,  sed  ad  usum  scilicet  non  abusum.** 
If  the  usus  of  cattle  (peeut)  was  left,  the  usuarius 
was  intitled  to  a  moderate  allowance  of  milk.  If 
the  usus  of  a  herd  of  oxen  was  bequeathed  to  a 
man,  he  could  use  the  oxen  for  ploughing  and  for 
all  purposes  for  which  oxen  are  adapted.  If  the 
usus  was  of  things  which  were  consumed  in  the 
use,  then  the  usus  was  the  same  as  Ususfructus. 
(Dig.  7.  tit  5.  s.  5.  §  2  ;  s.  10.  §  1.)  Usus  was  in 
its  nature  indivisible,  and  accordingly  part  of  a 
Usus  could  not  be  given  as  a  legacy,  though  per- 
sons might  have  the  fructus  of  a  thing  in  common. 
(Dig.  7.  tit  8.  s.  19.)  As  to  his  duties  the  usu- 
arius was  in  most  respects  like  the  fructuarius.  In 
some  cases  Usus  is  equivalent  to  Ususfructus,  as 
where  there  can  be  no  usus  of  a  thing  without  a 
taking  of  the  Fructus.  As  to  Usus  m  the  English 
system,  see  Slanning  \\  Style,  3  P.  Wms.  p.  335, 
and  Hyde  v.  Parratt,  1  P.  Wuis.  p.  1. 


XBNBLASIA. 

(Inst  2.  tit  4  :  Dig.  7.  tit  1,  &c  ;  Fag.  Vat 
de  Unt/hietu;  Miihlenbruch,  DocL  PmdscL  §  234, 
&c ;  U^ter  das  aUer  dtt  Qjaatimms/rueima,  Vea 
Puchta,  Rian.  Mu$atm  jUr  Jwritpntdtrnx^  voL  iiL 
p.  82.)  [a  U] 

UTERINI.     [CooNATL] 

UTI  POSSIDETIS.    [Intuloktum.] 

UTILIS  ACTIO.    [Actio,  dl  10.  a.] 

UTRES.    [  ViNVM,  p.  1203^  k] 

UTRICULAHIUa    [Tibia.] 

UTRUBI.      [INTBBDICTUII.]    • 

y ULCANA'LU,  a  festival  celelmtted  aft  Rans 
in  honour  of  Vulcan,  on  the  2Sd  of  AQ^iiat  (z. 
OaUmd,  SepL)  with  games  in  the  dicaa  Flammiai, 
where  the  god  had  a  temnle.  (Inscript.  qpc  GrMkr. 
txi  8,  czzxiv. ;  PubL  Vict  de  r^giomiL.  sviw  A»- 
moe,  9.)  The  sacrifioe.  on  this  occasion  ««"*^^ 
of  fishes  which  the  people  threw  into  tke  fire; 
( Varro,  ds  lAf^.  Lot  vl  20.)  It  waa  alao  cus- 
tomary on  this  day  to  oommence  wnking  bycsodie- 
light,  which  was  probably  considered  as  an  aaspi- 
cious  beginnmg  of  the  use  of  fire,  as  the  day  was 
sacred  to  the  god  of  this  element  (Plxn.  £^vC 
iiL  5.)  It  was  on  the  day  of  this  fiastiTal  tliat  tiu 
consul  Q.  Fulvius  Nobilior  zeceived  a  ■erere  de> 
feat  from  the  (Teltiberians,  B.  gl  153.  It  bacsae 
an  ater  dies  in  oonseqneDce.  (Appian,  Huf 
45.)  [U  Sul 

VULGAHES.    [SBRYua.  p.  1041,  b.] 

UXOR.    [Matbikonium,  p.  740,  b.] 

UXOHIUM.    [Abs  Uzobiom.] 


X. 


XENA'OI  ({cawyoO*  The  Spariana,  aa  bebg 
the  head  of  that  Peloponnesian  and  Dorian  Icasue, 
which  was  fimned  to  secure  the  independcnoe  of  the 
Cheek  states,  had  the  sole  oommand  of  ^m  ood- 
federate  troops  in  time  of  war,  ordeced  die  qaotM 
which  each  state  was  to  fuxnish,  and  ^ipoonted 
officers  of  their  own  to  command  them.  Sack 
officers  were  called  {cyoTot.  The  goDoala  wbcai 
the  allies  sent  with  their  troops  wen  sobordinate 
to  these  Spartan  C««yo(,  though  they  attended  the 
council  of  war,  as  representatives  of  thor  xcspee- 
tive  countries.  (Thucyd.  ii  7,  10,  75,  t.  54; 
Xenoph.  HeiL  iii.  5.  §  7,  AgetiL  ii.  10.)  After 
the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  the  league  was  still  mofe 
firmly  established,  though  Aigos  refused  to  >oia 
it ;  and  the  Spartans  were  rigorous  in  evarting  the 
required  military  service,  demanding  levies  by  the 
0'Kvr^il,  and  sending  out  (ciwyol  to  coUeet  uiem. 
(Xenoph.  /fe2^  v.  2.  §§  7,  37,  vl  3.  §7;  Wacha- 
muth,  HdL  AlierA,  vol.  i  pt  il  pp.  114,  241,  1st 
ed. ;  Schumann,  Ani^jur.  pJb.  Gr,  p.  426.)  [CILK. ] 

XENELA'SIA  ((crnXoirfa).  The  I^Medae- 
monians  appear  in  very  early  times,  before  tk« 
legislation  of  Lycurgus,  to  have  been  averse  to  in- 
tercourse with  foreigners  ((^rouri  &vp<S^^iacTo«, 
Herod.  L  65).  This  disposition  was  encooragrd 
by  the  lawgiver,  who  made  an  ordinance  forbiddxRg 
strangers  to  reside  at  Sparta,  without  special  per- 
mission, and  empowering  the  magistrate  to  ezpd 
from  the  city  any  stranger  who  misconducted  him- 
self or  set  an  example  injurious  to  public  morula. 
Such  jurisdiction  was  exercised  by  the  EphorL 
Thucydides  (il  39)  makes  Pericles  reproach  the 
Lacedaemonians  with  this  practice,  as  if  its  object 
were  to  prevent  fbreignen  from  becoming  aoqaaint«<d 
with  such  institutions  and  means  of  deloMe  aa  woujd 


XENIAS  GRAPHB. 

b«»  dangerous  for  an  enemy  to  know.  The  intention 
of  Ijycnrgns,  more  probably,  was  to  preserve  the 
national  character  of  his  countrymen,  and  prerent 
their  being  corrupted  by  foreup  manners  and  vices 
r  as  X  enophon  says),  Sirwr  ftii  p^Hiovpyias  ol  iroXtrm 
A-wrh  T&y  \4¥mv  iyariirXaipro,  {De  Rq),  Laoed,  ziv. 
4  ;  compare  ?lnt  Lyaurg.  27.)    With  the  same 
'v^ew  the  Spartans  were  themselves  forbidden  to 
f^o  abroad  without  leave  of  the  magistrate.     Both 
these  rules,  as  well  as  the  feelings  of  the  people 
on  the  subject,  were  much  relaxed  in  later  times 
-when  foreign  xule  and  supremacy  became  the  ob- 
ject  of  Spartan  ambition.     Even  at  an  earlier 
period  we  find  that  the  Spartans  knew  how  to  ob- 
serve the  laws  of  hospitality  upon  fit  and  proper 
occasions,  such  as  public  festivals,  the  reception 
of  ambanadors,  &c.     (Xenoph.  Mem.  i.  2.  §  61.) 
Xhey  worshipped  a  Zc2>f  (^i^iof  and  'A0ara  (cyfa. 
(Pausan.  iii.  1.  §111.)    The  connection,  allied 
by  the  Greeks  vpo^crfo,  was  cultivated  at  Sparta 
both  by  the  state  and  by  individuals  ;  of  which 
their  connection  with  the  Peisistratidae  is  an  ex- 
ample ;  and  also  that  of  a  Spartan  fiunily  vrith 
the  family  of  Alcibiades.     (Thucyd.  v.  43,  vi.  89, 
viii.  6  ;  Herod,  v.  91  ;  compare  vi.  57.)    [HosPi- 
TiUM.]     Many  illustrious  men  are  reported  to 
have  resided  at  Sparta  with  honour,  as  Terpander, 
Theognis,  and  othen.    (Schbmann,  Afd.jur.  PM, 
Chr.  p.  142.)    Xenophon  was  highly  esteemed  by 
the   nation,  and  made  Spartan  'K'p6^tyos,    (See 
further  on  the  subject  of  the  (cn^Acurici,  Thucyd.  i. 
144,  with  GoelIer*s  notes  ;  Aristoph.  Aves^  1013; 
Harpocr.  s .  v.  Kal  yhp  rh  ^S^ra.)  [C.  R  K.] 

XE'NIAS  GRAPHS  (^Was  ypott^).    This 
was  a  prosecution  at  Athens  for  unlawfully  usurping 
the  rigiits  of  citizenship.    As  no  man  cmdd  be  an 
Athenian    citizen,  except   by   birth  or  creation 
(ytwtt  or  iroi'^iTcc),  if  one,  having  neither  of  those 
titles,  assumed  to  act  as  a  citizen,  either  by  taking 
part  in  the  popular  assembly,  or  by  serving  any 
ofiice,  judicial  or  magisterial,  or  by  attending  cer- 
tain festivals,  or  doing  any  other  act  which  none 
but  a  citizen  was  nrivileged  to  do,  he  was  liable  to 
a  ypoup^  ^tyias,  wnich  any  citizen  might  institute 
against  hhn.      (Demosth.  0.  Timoth,  1204.)     Or 
be  might  be  proceeded  against  by  tiawyytKla. 
(Schumann,  de  ConUt,  p.  187.)    If  oondanned, 
his  proper^  and  person  were  forfeited  to  the  state, 
and  he  was  forthwith  to  be  sold  for  a  slave.    (De- 
mosth. Epitt,  i.   1481.)    The  judgment  however 
was  arrested,  if  he  brought  a  S/my  ^tv9oftapTvpt&y 
against  the  witnesses  who  had  procured  his  convic- 
tion, and  convicted  them  of  giving  false  testimony. 
During  such  proceeding  ho  was  kept  in  safe  custody 
to  abide  the  event  [Martyria.]  When  a  person 
tried  on  this  chaige  was  acquitted  by  means  of 
fraudulent  collusion  vrith  the  prosecutor  or  wit- 
nesses, or  by  any  species  of  bribery,  he  vras  liable 
to  be  indicted  afiresh  by  a  ypa^  ^Mpo^wlas^  the 
proceedings  in  which,  and  the  penalty,  were  the 
same  as  in  the  ypa^  ^tyias.    The  jurisdiction  in 
these  matters  belonged,  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes, 
to  the  Thesmothetae,  but  ancienUy,  at  least  in  the 
time  of  Lysias,  to  the  Nautodicae.    (Harpocr.  s.  v. 
Ampo^tyltkf  Hapdaraffis,  Vmrro9lKai ;  Hesych.  and 
Suidas,  9.  9,  ScWof  thai,  NovroSiirai ;  Pollux,  viiL 
40.  126;  Meier,  AH,  Proe,  pp.  83,  847, 761.) 

In  order  to  prevent  fraudulent  enrolment  in  the 
register  of  the  ^futiy  or  KtilwpxiKhy  ypofifiarnoy^ 
which  was  important  evidence  of  citizenship,  the 
Bifth-M  themselves  were  at  liberty  to  revise  their 
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register,  and  expunge  the  names  of  those  who  had 
been  improperly  admitted.  From  their  decision 
there  was  an  appeal  to  a  court  of  justice,  upon 
which  the  question  to  be  tried  was  much  the  same 
as  in  the  Tpo^  Icyfos,  and  the  appellant,  if  he 
obtained  a  verdict,  was  restored  to  the  register ; 
but  if  judgment  was  given  against  him,  was  sold 
for  a  slave.  [Dbm us.]  (Haxpocr.  9.  o.  Aiw^ii^tffa : 
Schomann,  de  ComiL  p.  381.)  For  an  example  of 
this  see  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  £u- 
bulides.  [C.R.K.] 

XENI  (l^i),  mercenaries     [Msrcbnaril] 

XENUS,  XENIA  {^dyes,  (er(a).  [Hospi- 
nuM.] 

XESTES  (|/oTi)f),  a  Greek  measure  of  capacity, 
both  fluid  and  solid,  which  contained  12  cyathi  or 
2  cot)rlae,  and  was  equal  to  l-6th  of  the  x^^^'t 
l-48th  of  the  Roman  tanpkora  quadrcuUalj  and 
l-72nd  of  the  Attic  ampkora  nutreiet ;  or,  viewing 
it  as  a  dry  measure,  it  was  half  the  dniemm  and 
1.96th  of  the  medmnut.  It  contained  very  nearly 
a  pint  English. 

It  is  thouffht  desirable  to  add  here  a  few  words 
to  the  remarks  made  under  Mbnsura,  Pondbra, 
and  QuADRANTAL,  respecting  the  connection  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  Roman  measures  of  weight 
and  capacity,  according  to  the  views  of  Bdckh. 

At  tnis  point  the  H^man  and  Attic  systems  of 
measures  coincide  ;  for,  though  the  ^i<mis  may 
perhaps  have  varied  in  diffSsrent  states  of  Greece, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Attic  (^onys  was  iden- 
tical, both  in  name  and  in  value,  with  the  Roman 
Mstfoittw:  in  fact  the  word  ^ivr^s  seems  to  be 
only  an  Hellenic  form  of  seatornM.  Also  the  Attie 
Xovf  was  equal  to  the  Roman  oonj^'ss,  for  the 
^4ar7is  was  the  sixth  of  the  former,  and  the  sex- 
tarins  the  sixth  of  the  latter.  Further,  the  Attio 
meireUt  or  ampkora  contained  12  x^^^'t  ^^^^  ^^  Ro" 
man  ampkora  contained  8  coj^i;  giving  for  the 
ratio  of  the  former  to  the  latter  3  :  2  or  1^  :  1. 
Again,  the  Attic  medimnus  was  the  double  of  the 
Roman  amphora,  and  was  to  the  metretes  in  the 
ratio  of  4  :  3  :  and  the  Roman  modnu  was  the 
sixth  of  the  Attic  medimmte,  and  the  third  of  the 
Roman  amphora.  Hence  the  two  systems  are 
connected  by  the  numben  2  and  3  and  their 
multiples. 

How  and  when  did  this  relation  arise  ?  It  can- 
not be  accidental,  nor  can  we  suppose  that  the 
Greek  system  was  modelled  upon  the  Roman, 
since  the  former  existed  long  before  the  Roman 
conquest  of  Greece.  We  must  therefore  suppose 
that  the  Roman  system  was  in  some  way  adapted 
to  the  Greek.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance 
that  the  uncial  system  of  division,  which  character- 
ised the  Roman  weights  and  measures  [As  ;  Un- 
ci a],  is  not  found  in  the  genuine  Roman  measures 
of  capacity  (for  the  use  of  the  cyotAsM  as  the  uneia 
of  the  »estarius  appean  to  have  originated  with 
the  Greek  physicians  in  later  times) :  and  this  is 
tile  more  remaricable,  as  it  is  adopted  in  the  Greek 
system  ;  the  Greek  aaqthora  being  divided  into  12 
Xo^'t  and  the  Roman  into  8  cos^t,  instead  of  12. 
In  the  Roman  foot  again,  besides  the  uncial  divi* 
sion,  we  have  the  division  into  4  palmi  and  16 
digiH^  which  seems  clearly  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  the  Greek  division  into  4  traXaiarrai  and  16 
ScUtvAoi.  It  seems  therefore  highly  probable  that 
the  Greek  system  of  measures  £sd  a  considerable 
influence  on  that  of  the  Romans. 

To  find  the  origin  of  this  connection,  we  most 
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look  from  the  meaaures  to  the  weights,  for  both 
systems  were  undoubtedly  founded  on  weight 
The  Roman  amphora  or  quadrantal  contained  80 
pounds  (whether  of  wine  or  water  does  not  matter 
nere),  and  the  congius  10  pounds.  Aiso  the  Attic 
talent  was  reckoned  equal  to  80  Roman  pounds, 
and  contained  60  minae.  Therefore  the  Attic 
roina  had  to  the  Roman  pound  the  ratio  of  80  :  60 
or  4  :  3. 

Now  if  we  look  at  the  subject  histoiieally,  we 
find  all  the  principal  features  of  the  Roman  system 
in  existence  as  early  as  the  time  of  Serrius  Tullius. 
We  must  therefore  seek  for  the  introductioiL  of 
the  Greek  element  before  that  time.  At  thateariy 
period  Athens  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any 
considerable  commercial  mtercouise  with  Italy, 
but  other  Grecian  states  had,  through  the  colonies 
of  Magna  Oraecia.  The  Phocaeans  at  a  reiy  eaily 
period  had  a  traffic  with  the  Tyirhenians,  the 
Aeginetans  had  a  colony  in  Umbria,  and  Corinth 
and  her  colonies  were  in  intercourse  with  the 
people  of  Central  Italy,  brides  the  traces  of  Corin- 
thian influence  upon  Rome,  which  are  preserred  in 
the  l^end  of  the  TarquiniL  It  is  therefore  to  the 
Aegiuetico-Corinthian  system  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures that  we  must  look  for  the  origin  of  Grecian 
influence  on  the  Roman  system.  Now  the  half  of 
the  Aeginetan  mina  had  to  the  Roman  pound  the 
ratio  of  10  :  9  ;  and  since  the  Aegineten  mina  was 
to  the  Attic  as  5  :  3,  we  get  from  the  comparison 
of  these  ratios  the  Attic  mina  to  the  Roman  pound 
as  4  :  3,  as  abore. 

(Bockh,  Meiroloffiaeie  Unterw^MHffBn^  xl  § 
10.)  [P.  &] 

X  YSTARCHU&    [Gymnasium,  p.  581,  b.] 

XYSTUS.    [Gymnasium,  p.  580,  b. ;  Hobt 

TUS.] 


ZACORI  ((dicopoi),  [Abditui.] 
ZETETAE  ((irnrroi)  InqititUoray  were  extiap 
ordinary  officers,  appointed  by  the  Athenians  to 
discover  the  authors  of  some  crime  against  Uie 
state,  and  bring  them  to  justice.  Public  advocates, 
tntiiyopot  or  Kor^opot^  were  sometimes  directed 
to  assist  them  in  this  duty.  Frequently  the  court 
of  Areopagus  performed  the  office  of  inquisitors  for 
the  state,  and  indeed  it  was  the  duty  of  every  ma- 
gistrate to  assist  in  procuring  information  against 
offenders.  (Andoc  de  Myst.  3,  5,  6  ;  Dinarch.  c. 
Demosih.  pp.  90, 97,  ed.  Steph.)  Z7rn|To(  were  more 
frequently  appointed  to  search  for  confiscated  pro- 
perty, the  goods  of  condemned  criminals  and  state 
debtors ;  to  receive  and  give  information  against 
any  persons  who  concealed,  or  assisted  in  conceal- 
ing them,  and  to  deliver  an  inventory  of  all  cuch 
goods  {iaroypdiptiv)  to  the  proper  authorities.  The 
delinquent  was  then  prosecuted,  either  before  the 
ffMiKoi^  or  it  might  be  before  the  (rrrriTcd  them- 
selves, if  their  commission  extended  to  the  holding 
of  an  Tiytfiopia  HtKcurryipiov,  Any  person,  how- 
ever, who  thought  himself  entitled  to  the  goods, 
which  were  the  subject  of  such  information,  or  to 
any  part  of  them,  might  prefer  a  complaint  against 
the  inquisitor  or  informer,  and  petition  to  have  the 
goods  or  the  part  to  which  he  was  entitled,  or  their 
proceeds,  restored  to  him.  This  proceeding  was 
called  iveniffKriixfjLa.  [Syndici  ;  Paracata- 
POLX.]     Inquisitors  were  idso  called  Mcurt^^s. 


ZONA. 

On  one  particular  occasion  a  set  of 
called  avkKay€is^  were  appointed,  to 
property  of  the  oligaicbsi,  who  were  oaoceraed  is 
overturning  the  demooacj.  (Haipoa.  sl  «.  Z9i> 
His:  Bdckh,  PubL  Eootu  <f  Aikem^  p.  158;  2^ 
ed. ;  Meier,  AtL  Proe,  pp.  110,  112,  5«6.)  S^e 
also  the  speeches  of  Lysias  d«  FubL  Sam.  aad  df 
Aristoph.  Bom.  [CR-K.^ 

ZEUGI'TAB  (C«vy?rai>.    [CsmmL] 

ZONA,  dim.  ZONULA,  also  called  CfKOC- 
LUM  (C<^nf,  fiiut^  (ttoT^  Herod,  i.  315,  H. 
9  ;  fJiirpa)^  a  girdle  or  cone,  worn  about  tke  km> 
by  both  sezea.  As  in  the  case  of  Mane  other  arci- 
des  of  dress,  the  distiiietioa  between  tbe  male  sa^ 
female  ffirdle  was  denoted  by  the  use  of  a  dtBiica- 
tive,  (mmi  or  (tHrr^p  heaag  more  pnpecly  a  maaV, 
C^ytov  a  woman*s  girdle.  (Moeria  Att.  s.  cl)  The 
finer  kinds  of  girdles  were  made  by  Bettiat. 
whence  the  manufiictorer  of  them  waa  cdled  {)»» 
irA^KOf.  (Th.  Magister,  p.  418^  ed.  Ondeadap ; 
Zonarku.) 

The  chief  use  of  this  artide  ef  dress  vas  Xb 
hold  up  the  tunic  ((Atnnfv^at^  Callim.  Diam.  12), 
which  was  more  especially  leqniaite  to   be  do« 
when  persons  were  at  woric,  on  a  joom^,  cr  a 
gi^^ed  in  hunting.     Hence  we  see  tbe  loias  gilded 
in  the  woodcuto  of  the  boatman  at  p.  512,  of  &b* 
shipbuilders  at  yp*  98,  141,  of  the  goat-herd  is 
p.  886,  of  the  hunten  at  pi  989,  and  of  Diaaa  at> 
276.     The  Cityri  or  Ct^cr^p  is  also  nytaented  is 
many  ancient  statoes  and  pictares  of  men  in  wnaom 
as  worn  round  the  cuiiaas.    Among  tlie  Rognib 
the  Magister  Equitum  wore  a  girdle  of  red  leashaTj 
embroidered  wiUi  needleworic,  and  bavu^  its  tic 
extremities  joined  by  a  very  splendid  and  ^^ahaast 
gold  buckle.    [Fibula.]    (Lydoa,  de  Mc^  iL  1^) 
The  girdle,  mentioned  by  Homer  (iZ.  ir.  135,  v. 
539,  X.  77,  zi  236),  seems  to  have  been  a  ceo- 
stitaent  part  of  the  cuirast,  serving  to  fiHtan  it  by 
means  of  a  buckle,  and  also  aflbrdi^g  an  additisRal 
protection  to  the  body,  and  having  m  ahoct  kind  el 
petticoat  attecbed  to  it,  as  is  shown  in  tbc  figare 
of  the  Greek  warrior  in  pi  712.     In  consequcaco 
of  the  use  of  the  girdle  in  faitrtning  on  tbe  anaoot, 
CAvwvff9at  or  (mranrdat  meant  to  orai  eaeV*^ 
(Horn.  IL  XL.  15),  and  from  this  cnoiwtstwh^ 
Athene  was  worshipped  under  the  rhaiaftfsr  Ziv- 
arfipia.    (Pans.  iz.  17.  §  2.)     The  woedcots  at 
pp.  712,  854  show  that  the  ancient  cniass  did  ttM 
descend  low  enough  to  secure  that  part  of  the 
body,  which  was  covered  by  the  omameDtal  kih 
or  petticoat    To  supply  this  defect  was  tbe  de* 
sign  of  the  mitra  (fu'rpa),  a  biaaen  beh  lined  ^y 
bably  on  the  inside  with  leather  and  stuffed  witk 
wool,  which  was  worn  next  to  the  body  (Hja. 
//.  iv.  137,  487,  V.  707,  857  ;  ScboL  as  IL  if. 
187),  so  as  to  cover  the  lower  part  «f  tbe  abd> 
men.    The  annexed  woodcat  shows  tbe  oatsde 
and  inside  of  the  bronse  plate  of  a  nitxa,  cut 
foot  long,    which  was   obtained    by    BrStidit^ 
{Bronget  i^Siris^  p.  42)  in  the  island  of  Eoboca, 
and  is  now  preserved  in  the  Royal  IdfafaKv  st 
Paris.     We  observe  at  one  end  two  boles  fer&n- 
enixig  the  stnp  which  went  behind  the  body, 
and  at  the  other  end  a  hook  fitted  pfofaaUy  ta  s 
ring,  which  was  atteched  to  the  straps    A  porcks 
of  a  similar  bronae  i&te  is  engraved  by  Csrks 
{Bee.  d'Ant.  v.  pi.  96.  fig.  1). 

Men  used  their  girdles  to  hold  money  instrai 
of  a  purse,  (Plant  Men.  ▼•  2.  84;  O^lias,  xv 
12;  Sueton.  rUA  16.)    Tbe  wallet  (Pjkba]  «as 


hatened  to  tbe  girdls  ;  and  itill  more  fteqnrally 
llie  fold  of  tbe  tiuiie,  formed  hj  tacking  it  up, 
and  called  ntu,  wu  Died  u  a  pocket  to  turj 
whnteTU  wb<  Decemry- 

A*  ibe  giidle  wai  wom  to  hold  up  the  gn- 
.ncnti  fw  the  eaks  of  buiiaeuor  of  work  leqnirin); 
di-apalch,  M  it  wai  loneemd  and  the  tunic  wu 
Allowed  to  &11  down  to  the  Feet  to  indicate  (be 
"p|Knite  condition,  and  more  etpedally  in  preparing 
to  perform  a  Hicrifice  (rate  rramda^  Virg.  Aoh.  iv- 
6tU;0vld,,V«.  vii.  182),Drfuncnlrita(<fifRn^ 
Suelon.  Aug.  100;  UHsmiaet  Tlbolt.  iiL  S.  IS). 

A  gitdle  wni  nam  by  yoong  women,  eren  when 
their  tunic  wai  not  girt  np,  and  removed  on  the 
day  of  marriage,  and  therefore  called  fi«|  waf9i. 
rtH,.  (Jacobs  ^Ktioi  ii.  p.  873  j  XBftlnr  pirp^v, 
Itrunck,  Aiud.  i\\.  299;  Sen.  Oerf.ii.  3.  17;  Hum. 
tW.  T,  331  ;  Longua,  L  2  ;  Grid.  Bj^  Htr.  ii.  i 

116,  ii.  66,  Featni,  >.  e.  <%i>/iiiii ;  CatuU.  ii.  IS,    of  an  ealablatare.     (Sea  Column*,  p.  324,  a, 
Liir.  28.)     Tbe  FlofS  in  tbe  mnaenni  al  Naplet  I  the  voDdcuta.)  (P.  S.] 


cofaofttja. 

(•u  the  umeied  woodcnt)  abowi  the 
of  the  girdle  ai  wom  by  yonng  wonKO 


A  hanc^  girth,  uted  to  baten  on  the  laddle 
[ErHiFFii;*!],  waa  called  by  the  aame  luunei,  and 
WBi  lometiniei  made  of  rich  materiala,  and  em- 
broidered in  tbe  moat  elaborate  manner.  (Ovid. 
A«L  A^  236  1  Claod.  ^ig.  34,  36.)  Theae 
temia,  cono  and  cH^m,  were  alio  oaed  to  aig- 
lify  tha  firo  lonee  aa  nndaratood  by  gmcnpben 
Jid  aitronomera.  (Virg.  Oeory.  i.  2!3j  Plm.  W.JV. 
ii.  68  ;  Macnb.  Son.  .^p.  ii.)  [J.  Y.] 

ZO'PHORUS  (C<^f»t  or  BiJ(>v»).  the  fricae 


TABLES  OF  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  MEASURES,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MONEY. 


I.  Greek  Hcsiurea  of  LengtL 

(1)  Smaller  Meaaurea. 
[.  Roman  Meaaurea  of  Length. 


XI 11. 
XIV. 


Greek  Meuurea  of  Length. 

(2)  Land  and  llineiary. 
Roman  Meanina  of  Length. 

(2)  Laiid  and  Itinerary. 
Greek  Meaaurea  of  Siirhc& 
Homan  Meaaurea  of  Sor&ctL 
Oreek  Meaauna  of  Capacity. 

(1)  Liquid  Meaaurea. 
Roman  Meaaurea  of  Capacity. 

(1)  Liquid  Meaaurea. 
Oreeic  Mea«urea  of  Capacity. 

(2)  Dry  Mcunrei. 
Roman  Mraiorea  of  Capacity. 

(2)  Dry  Meaaurea. 
Greek  Weighta. 
Greek  Honey. 
Roman  Weighli. 

(1)  The  Aaai 
Roman  Weight*. 

(2)  SubdiTtiioni  of  the  Uncii 
Soman  Honey.  (1)  Before  At 
BconNi  Koaay.    (3)  ATtat  * 


la  Uncial  D 


In  the  conitmction  of  then  Tables  the  nme 
authoritiea  have  been  Died  aa  thoae  refsred  to  in 
the  articlea  in  tbe  body  of  the  work.  Particu- 
lar acknowledgment  ia  due  of  the  aaiiataace  which 
baa  been  derired  from  the  Tablei  of  Hnaaey  and 
Wunn.  The  laat  too  Tabia*  (of  Greek  and  Rmum 
money)  bare  been  taken  without  alteration  from 
Mr.  Huaaey^  became  they  were  thought  incapable 
of  impniTemenl,  eicepi  one  addition  in  tha  Table 
of  Attic  money.  All  the  calcnlationa,  however, 
hare  been  made  i»  noto,  even  when  the  multi 
aiB  tbe  aome  u  in  Mr.  Hnsaey^  Tiblaa. 

The  Table*  are  ao  arranged  a*  to  eibibit  (he 
correaponding  Greek  and  Roman  meanrea  in  diract 
compariaon  with  each  other.  In  aome  of  tbe  Tablea 
the  Taluee  are  given,  not  only  in  onr  aaveral  mea- 
aurea, but  olio  in  decimala  of  a  primaiy  unit,  for 
the  purpoae  of  bdlitating  calculation*.  Id  other*, 
apfroiimitt  vabia  are  given,  that  ia,  valne*  which 
differ  from  tbe  true  onea  by  lume  amaU  frnctioo, 
and  which,  ^om  their  aimplicity,  will  perhap*  be 
found  lar  more  oaeful  for  ordinary  purpoaea  than 
the  preciK  quaniitiea,  while  the  ermr,  in  each  caae, 
tan  easily  be  carrei:led.  Fuller  information  will 
be  found  under  Mihbvra,  NtiMMUa,  PoNHRl, 
and  the  apMsiEc  DanMh  [P.  S.) 
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TABLES  OF  WEIGHTS  AND   MEASUBE& 


GRECIAN  WEIGHTS. 


la  Satlofl  of  tbe  tliree  elilef  8  jvtema. 


A^ginetan  :  Euboic  or  old  Attio 
Aeginetan  :  Solonian  or  later  Attic* 
Euboic  :  Solonian 


or 
or 


6 

5 

138} 
100 
25 


:      5 

3 

:  100 
:    72 

:    18 


The  Aeginetan  Talent  =  6000  Aeginetan  Diacbmae  =  7200  Eoboic  ==  10,000 
Eoboic  „      s  5000  „  »  6000       „      =      8333} 

Solonian*      „      =  3600  •,  =  4320      „      ==      6000 


*  Also  called  the  Atiie  Siloer  Talent,    When  Attic  weights  are  spoken  of  without  any  Ibrther  dis- 
tinction, these  are  generally  intended. 


ExacL*            1 

^;,««-..| 

m.   «MV»«*1M.    w  «.•••» 

lb. 

ox. 

g«. 

lb. 

<».    eiv 

Obol  CO€oK6s) 

n 

9* 

1 

95 

91 

ft 

9 

18-472} 
110-83} 
145-83} -^ 

n 

If 

100 

9t 

20 

6 

Drachma  (ApaxM^)      *            *            *            -     | 

600 

]00 

Mina  (Mi^S)             ... 

3f?,000 

6000 

60       1  Talent  (TdAoKToy) 

*  In  this  and  the  other  tables  the  English  weights  used  are  those  of  the  aToirdopais 
by  statute  ;  namely,  the  grain  ==  the  Troy  grain,  the  ounce  =  437}  grains,  the  pound 


=  16  oaa£es  = 


7000  grains. 


f  Or  }  of  an  oz. 


m           • 

Exatt.              1 

Appnuimak.  \ 

• 

lb. 

OS. 

«r*- 

lb. 

OS. 

r- 

Obol      . 

..-.-. 

n 

9» 

1 

79 

9» 

5 
2 

15-393}^ 
92-3611} 
48-611} 
291-63} 

9* 

80 

*• 

6 

Drachma 

. 

600 

100 

Mina           .... 

86,000 

6000 

60      1  Talent     - 

*  See  pp.  933,  b.,  934,  a.     It  is  here  assumed  that  the  Attic  oommeicial  mina  was  exactly  13M 
silver  drachmae,  not  138,  as  stated  in  the  decree.    The  difference  is  not  quite  half  a  grain  in  the  diadatf. 


%m  Attlo  Commerelal  IVafglrti  lBor«aa«d.* 

Eafoet 

AfpntBUUSm- 

lb.     ox.  1      grs. 
1 

lb. 

oa. 

^ 

1  Mina—  150  Drachmae  (silyer)              ... 

5  Minae  —  6  Minae  (commercial) 

1  Talent  —  65  Minae  (commercial)            ... 

1 

t7 

8ft 

6 
14 

350 
291-6} 
145-8} 

90 

J 

*  See  p.  934,  a. 

i*  Here,  as  in  the  preceding  table,  the  commercial  mina  is  taken  as  equal  to  138}  drachmae,  not  13& 


S.  AtCto  BUWMT  urelgHts. 

Emut,            1 

App^i>Mwmtu\ 

lb. 

na. 

g«. 

lb. 

oa. 

^ 

Obol 

9» 

57 

99 

9» 

15 

11-0833} 
66-5  • 
87-5t 

9t 

9» 
I 

60 

<* 
9« 

YZ 
70 

•• 

6 

Drachma 

.            .            .            «            . 

600 

100 

Mina            .           .           .           - 

36,000 

6000 

60      [Talent 

♦  This  value  is,  if  any  thing,  too  small.     Bockh  makes  it  67*4.    Respecting  other  scsJea  of  weight, 
see  PoNDBRA.  t  Or  }  of  an  OS. 
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1\«  numerah  »dkat$  ths  pagn,  md  th*  ktttn  m  and  b  dttfirtt  and 


*f 


AipuriSntof,  2,  t. 
A«a{,  1,  a  ;  904,  a. 
'AyoX^ia.  1060,  a ;  1062,  b. 
'AyofUov  ypapfi,  735,  b. 
*Aya»o9pyol,  28,  b. 
^Ayyaptia,  94,  b. 
*A77apof ,  94,  b. 
An^oO^mf,  633,  b* 
'AydXxurroi,  28,  b. 
*A7ffA((n}r,  28,  b. 
'A7A1I,  28,  b. 
'Atii^io,  29,  a. 
*AytrHis,  242,  a. 
*A7irr^ior,  242,  a. 
'ATifT^pM,  242,  a. 
*A7^rM^  103,  a. 
'Ayxoan,  790,  b. 
'Ayic^Aiy,  366,  a  ;  588,  b. 
AyxCpa,  791,  a. 
'ATrfnif ,  613,  b. 
•Ayopd,  32,  a. 

Tvmuirffa,  35,  a. 
wKiiBaucra,  35,  b ;  304,  a  j 
408,  b. 
'Ayapoy^ftot,  18,  a;  36,  b. 
'AT^pof  wkiie^^  35,  b. 
'AyopMr^s,  36,  a. 
*A7/Hi^^j  Y/M^,  36,  b. 
'Aypwpot  v4fAot,  804,  b. 
*A7pd^v  ftrrikxovypa^,  37,  a. 
'Aypi^ios,  224,  a. 
*Aypuivta,  72,  a. 
'Ay^iicof ,  892,  a. 
*Aypoif6tioi,  72,  b ;  623,  b. 
*AypoT4pas  S^vvia,  72,  b. 
'ATvtof,  226,  a. 
'AyvpiUs,  453,  b. 
'AT^pToi,  73,  a. 
*Ayxifrr%{a,  594,  a ;  595,  b. 
*AymifdipX«u,  32,  a. 
*Ay^ts,  32  a  ;  402,  b. 

„     irtfniToi,  1131,  b. 

„    rtnirrot,  399,  b ;  1 131,  b, 
*A7wri(rral,  167,  a. 
*A7wro8iircu,  32,  a. 
'Ayvyutf^oi,  32,  a. 
'A89i|, 'A88i|ir,  14,  a. 
'AScia,  14,  a ;  79,  a. 
*A8«A^i8ovf ,  595,  b. 
*A8cA0^f ,  595,  b. 
•A8AnroToi,  592,  a. ;  705,  a. 
'Ad^iforoi,  17,  b. 
ASiiria,  14,  b. 


^A«i»roK,  1105,*. 
'Acmufroi,  22,  a. 
*A((rfrM,  970,  a. 
*A(i^vyia,  129,  a. 
'Afr^i,  149,  b ;  523,  b. 
'A^»^,  523,  b. 
\A9\firtd,  166,  b. 
'A^Aifr^pcr,  166,  b. 
'ABKoe^rm,  32,  a ;  856,  a. 
AlcUccia,  18,  a. 
AlyiaX^f,  1153,  b. 
Ahfueoptis,  1 154,  a. 
Alyunfrw  ioprii,  20,  a. 
Alyioxos,  20,  b. 
ASyls,  20,  b. 

AfyoK^pwr,  59,  a ;  151.  b. 
AlSawn,  73,  b. 
AUta,  100,  a. 
AUclat  9Uai,  73,  a. 
A&i7;<a,  22,  a  ;  1034,  a. 
Ahuc6t,  225,  a. 
Alt.  1^>  ^ 

A2myii4nrf«  27,  a ,  32,  a. 
^Xf^,  587,  a. 
AIx;m4^4>o(>  M7,  b. 
'Amcuiv,  *Aica/vir,  2,  b. 
*AKaif6arii  ftaorixn,  903,  b. 
*Aitdb-cior,  789,  a. 
*Aitrfrioy,  786,  a. 
"Aitarof,  786,  a, 
*Aiq»^0crar,  759,  b. 
'Aitfunf,  634,  b. 
'AicoVfM^'nipcir,  93,  b; 
*AKwert,  832.  a. 
*AK6ifTto9,  589,  a. 
*AjKerrMr^s,  589,  b. 
"Attpa,  139,  a. 
*Aii^ur/Hci,  304,  a. 
*AKpoBhnw,  433,  a. 
'AnpoK^peua,  789,  b. 
'Acp^ciov,  433,  a. 
*AKpiKtem,  451,  b;  1063,  a. 
'AKpov6\9i  iyyrfpaftfi4fos,  ^, 

87,  a. 
*Aitp^Xif,  6,  b ;  1175,  a. 
*AKpotrr6\toFf  786,  a. 
*AKpoffr6fuoVf  543,  b. 
*AKpof6<no¥,  543,  b. 
'AiqMXCtp^.  583,  a. 
^AKpotnjpiaCtiPf  l,tLi  995,  b. 
*AKp«rr^piov,  6.  b. 
"Ajtrta,  8,  b. 
''Aia;pof,  971.  a. 
*Ajc«»jr^,  587,  a. 
"Akw,  589,  a. 


AAoCdf^XV*  74,  a. 
'AAclCnrrpor,  74,  a. 
'AAitCMMf ,  74,  a. 
*AXa9t  fi^Tw,  453.  bb 
'AAo/,  1003,  b. 
'AAoM,  74,  a. 
'AAoXm^wt,  334,  a. 
*AX«ua.  75.  b. 
'AAffvroi,  75,  b. 
'AA«rH||N«r,76,a;  190,  a. 
•AXir«f,  32,  b. 
'AXio,  32,  b. 

'AMi^ifcrtf,  583,  a  ;  714,  a. 
'AAiEoaoM,  74,  b. 
'AAAoTol,  739,  b. 
'AAXiie.or'AAA4,75,  b. 
*AA^M,883,  b. 
*AA#iif,  1004,  a. 
*AAo7kf  Tpo^,  76,  b. 
'AXaryUn  ypup^,  76,  b. 
'AXMtywr,  1009,  b. 
'AXriipcr,  585,  a. 
*AAiiff<8Mr,357,a. 
'AX^iar,  357.  a. 
"AAvo-if,  357,  a. 
*AA^ai,  831,  a. 
AXvrdpxus,  831,  a, 
'AAtfftrfCoiai,  436,  a. 
'AAfia,  76,  b. 
AA£a,76,  b. 
'AA«4,  or  *AM.  53.  a. 
*AA«r,  53,  a. 

*A/Miea,147,b;  585,b;92S» 
'AfUM^inS^f,  687,  b;  98S,a. 
'Afu^^vfta,  76,  b. 
'Afuip6ffia,  76.  b. 
'AJuf  AiftfqpOiop,  8,  b. 
*A/«€A^Mt  7p<if4, 1,  k 
*A#<«tf\Aa,  3,  a. 
'Afi€poff{a,  78.  b. 
'Afmo,  79,  a. 
*A/i9i|0Yi«i.  79,  a. 
•Afufcryu,  825,  b. 
'A/cnX^f  79.  a. 
'Aforirrmp^t,  591.  b. 
*A/an«cr4p.  91,  a. 
"Afon^,  91,  a. 
*A^i^M^a,  79,  a. 
*Att^iik!ilcrpt9,  969,  b. 
'Afi^(faAAf,791,a. 
*A/i^iMbu,  136,  a. 
'A#i^(8cNA«f,  1034.  b. 

*A/i^8pVwi  82,  b. 
*Af»i^t9dKBifMM,  426,  b. 
'A^i^lMr,1106,b. 


Atupueriows,  79,  a. 

Afipiopieta,  92,  b. 

Afipnrp6orvXos,  1105,  b. 

AfjupurevTM^,  596,  b. 

A/ii^larofMiOS,  791,  a. 

A^f^o^f,  90,  a. 
'Afupt^chnts,  769,  b  ;  975,  a. 
'A/i^op€^,  90,  a ;  971,  a. 

„        n^rpiifHis,  762,  a. 
'Api^puMda,  82,  b. 

V^«r(8ci,  975,  a. 
*A«ra«a0M  424,  b. 
'Aj^a€o\M,  1074,  b. 
*AitayKmoy,  240,  b. 
*AneyKcrpo^ia,  168,  a. 
'Ara^Ko^la,  168,  a. 
'Ay^Avrra,  92,  a. 
'ApdyKwpa,  92,  a. 
*Ajwyw^ia-iy,  1 146,  b. 
*AKi7w7^f  M«i|,  92,  a. 
'Af^cryid^ia,  92,  a. 

AyaSficta,  106,  a. 
'Ara^/icrra,  432.  b ;  1063,  a. 
'ApcueoKuvriipta,  738,  a. 
'Apducttu,  92,  a. 

AjnuttifiitfUf  432,  b. 

Apduetunf,  92,  a. 
'Aj^oacu^/urra,  583,  a. 
*AmKkirHipia,  92,  b. 
'Ai^offXiivinUii,  867,  b. 
*AvdK\arrpo¥^  673,  b. 
'AMiicpi^u,  92,  b ;  122,  b. 
'Avdirroipor,  1105,  a. 

'Aj^iIAMMS  d^>  <^* 
'Ara{,  990,  a. 

*Ayafyey6fi€ta,  94,  a. 
'Ara(vpiBcf,  216,  a. 
'AMnrourror,  344,  b. 
*AycnrT^<rcti',  484,  b. 
*Aya^u<rif,  101,  b. 
*AyderttMt,  890,  b. 
'AyoroA^,  155,  b. 
*Aj«vftaxtov  ypapfi,  94,  a. 
'Ayd^pov,  143,  a. 
'AySpcia,  1088,  b. 
'Aj^fHtb,  1063,  a. 
'Aj^S^wTM^ia,  94.  b. 
'ApJipokrp^ta,  94,  b. 
'Ay8^\^ioy,  94,b 
*Ap9poiii9n,  149,  b. 
'Ai^Spwrn,  425,  a. 
*Ay8pa*yrrtf,  423,  b. 
|AirfMurof,  478,  b. 
'AFf^rioSoOr,  595,  b. 
'Ayf^ff^r,  595.  b. 
'Ape^ia,  98,  b. 
'Ay$9<rrfipta,  411,  b. 
'Aj^ormmir,  223,  a ;  224.  a. 
*A3^9(r^6pM,  98,  b. 
'Ai^evntfioata,  399,  a;  403,  b. 
"^KpoSqs,  1128,  a. 
"Aj^ovAiM,  135,  a. 
"Avrcof,  225,  a. 
'Avrt^^cio,  99,  a. 
*Awreypa^it,  578.  a. 
'Arrfypo^,  93.  a ;  99,  b. 
'AyrlBotf-if,  98,  b. 
*ArriAi}{i5,  399,  a. 
*Arruf6€ia,  100,  a. 
*Aiv{oT|MrTa,  590,  b. 
'Amr(fii)<rif ,  266,  b. 


INDEX. 

'ArrtrvKts,  1181,  a. 
'Am^wrra.  773,  b. 
*ArrA(a,  100,  a. 
"ArrwC,  101,  a ;  297.  b. 
*Avnt/tMrla,  92,  b ;  99,  b. 
^AjnnrMrros,  221,  a. 
*A{(nr,  1014,  a. 
'A^oMi,  183,  a. 
"A^tfif,  378,  a. 
'Aop,  577,  a. 
*Airiyt\ai,  28,  b. 
'Amrytiyfi,  460,  a. 
'Araro^fMa,  101,  a. 
*Airaro^pioi,  225,  a. 
'AiroroypMiv,  224  a;  225,  a. 
*Awai\ia,  738,  a. 
'AvawAurH^pia,  738,  a. 
*ArcAcv0ep<a,  705,  a. 
'AvffAc^por,  704,  a. 
"AreAAa,  573,  a. 
*AreAAa2bt,  223,  a;  224,  a. 
^AirwuBur Iff  puis,  514,  a, 
^AmBiBpa,  939,  b. 
'Avoffiriir,  394,  b. 
Aroyomc6s,  225,  a. 
*A«o7po^,  103,  a. 
'Awoypdfptn',  108,  b. 
*Aro8iicr«,  1047,  b. 
*Ar<»fir/M»5,  764,  b ;  1075,  a. 
*Awo$9paw9ta,  76,  a. 
Axov^Mf,  618,  a* 
'Avouclo,  313,  b. 
'Airouroi,  313,  b. 
'AvoKiipu^is,  103,  b. 
*Air^KAirro<,  27,  b. 
'AvoAcf^ctff  8iiti|,  418,  a. 
'AvoAAdSFia,  104,  a. 
*AirofMi78aA/ai,  30^  b. 
'Awow^palfHts  9iiai,  418,  a. 
*Aw6ffa^is,  918,  b. 
'Ar<{^^a,  104,  b. 
*AwoaTcuriou  iUai,  104,  b. 
*A«o0ToAfftf,  104,  b. 
'AvoTffixuTfuir,  1183,  a. 
*AirorcAco-/MiTU(^f,  144,  b. 
'AvoTUioy,  436,  b. 
*Awrtfifipui,  436,   b;    470,  a; 

614,  b. 
'Awan/urrai,  764,  a. 
*Aw6^ayffis,  104,  a. 
*Air^^iT,99,  a;  100,a$128,a. 
*Afro4>opd,  104,  a. 
*Aro^fM€S  WfMu,  104.  b. 
*Aroxeip»roi'Ciir,  122,  b ;  271,  a. 
*AwoxfH>oroyta,  271.  a, 
*Airpo<mwlou  yp9/pt\,    108,    a ; 

123,  b. 
*A-Kwiioala,  513.  a. 
*Apcu6ffrv\orf  1 106,  a. 
'Apdr^ta,  117.  a. 
*Ap€6Kri,  889,  b. 
'Ap€v\ls,  889,  b. 
'Apydifu,  1 154,  b. 
*Apyias  ypap4i,  133,  a. 

„      v6pLOs,  133,  a. 
'Apy^iop,  808,  b. 
'Afyvpfou  Jfm;,  133,  b. 
'Apyvptris  7^,  132,  b. 
*ApyvpoKow9ioy,  133,  b. 
"Afryvpot,  132. 
*Ap7i^y^oi,  1034  b. 
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'Apydt,  153.  a. 
'ApMAiov.  555,  a. 
'Ap^dyiw,  555,  a. 
*Ap^ioafipa,  1001,  a. 
"Ap^is,  1001,  a. 
'Apeiof,  225,  a. 

„      wAyos,  126,  b. 
"AptffKos,  345,  b. 
'Apiaaycio,  133,  b. 
'AptartpoffTdrai,  280,  a. 
'Apurrfy^qF,  127,  a. 
'ApurroKparta,  134,  a. 
'Aprrcfo,  214,  a. 
*A/MeT«^ir,  214,  a. 
'ApttTfCfffBat,  214,  a. 
"ApKTOi,  214.  a. 
*ApKTos  fjMydkti,  147,  a. 

„     /wepd,  147,  a. 
Aprroi^r,  148,  a. 
'Apiero^C\a^,  148,  a. 
*'Ap«vf ,  989,  b. 

*Ap/ia,  378,  a ;  585,  b ;  753,  b. 
'Ap/ui^a,  585,  b. 
'Apfiayii,  910,  a. 
'Apftoyia,  778,  b. 
*Ap/u»riic^,  773,  a. 
'Apwuc/f,  882,  a. 
"ApoTpoy,  117,  b. 
"Apovpa,  138,  a;  753,  b. 
Apvcry^,  586,  b. 
'Apawy^r  ypa<pvi,  586,  a. 
'AprflKTT^,  586,  b. 
Ap>wii,  518,  a. 
*Af^filp6pia,  137,  b. 
'A^^poi,    137,  b;    871,  b, 

1100,  a. 
*AprciAh  137,  b. 
'ApreyJrtor,  224,  a. 
*ApT9fiiffia,  138,  a. 
*Aprc/J<ri05,   223,  a;    224,   a; 

225,  a. 
'Aprc/iMTic^y,  224,  a ;  225,  a. 
"Apria  ^  vepirrii  wtd(€af,  863,  a 
'ApTtd(€iy,  863,  a. 
*ApTicur/i^f ,  863,  a. 
*ApTaiwotSs,  921,  a. 
*Apror£Aai,  305,  b ;  921,  b. 
*Aproiri6AiSc5, 305,  b. 
*Apriff€u,  1204,  a. 
'ApCraiyu,  185,  b. 
'Apxaipcirfflu,  271,  a;  443,  b. 
*A/^ctbF.  119,  a. 
•Apx^i,  124.  a. 
'Apxny^rrit,  470,  b. 
*Apxi«rpoSf  119,  a. 
*Apxtcpc^5,  167,  a ;  225,  a. 
*Apxt9^pof,  389,  a;  1126,  a. 
^Apxirttcroyla,  123,  a. 
'Apxt'V'C'n'OFijri^,  120,  a. 
*ApxiT^iicTwy,  1 126,  a. 

*Apx('>'<^<^'f  973,  a. 
'ApxMF,  121,  b;124,  a. 

„      hr^hnf/tos,  123,  a. 
*Apx<6yi}5,  884,  b;  1102.  b. 
*Affdfjuy6os,  183,  b. 
*Aff9€€las  ypwfht  142,  a. 
*A(rrAAa,  142,  b. 
^AffKdvrris,  674,  a« 
'A<rjra^AT}r,  1130,  b. 
'AoTKAiTirfeia,  141,  b. 
'A^TKor.  1203,  b. 
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*hffKuikuurii6s^  141,  b. 
*KfnnZuop,  787,  a. 
'AffuMami,  787,  a. 
•Atnrff,  297,  a. 
*A(nri(rTcU,  135,  a. 
'Aavdptow,  141,  a. 
*Affr4ff€S  irfaBowotoi,  144,  b. 

„       ivUcoivotf  144,  b. 

„       KOKowoioi,  144,  b. 
*AarpiS%  464,  a. 
'AaTfHfyaAor,  143,  b ;  1095,  a. 
'AffTpofnlas  ffoi^t  144,  a. 
"AffTpoy,  rh,  152,  b. 
'AirrvAof,  1105,  b. 
*Karw6iuu,  165,  a. 
'AirvXfa,  165,  a. 
"AovAor,  165,  a. 
*AWAcia,  166,  a;  1103,  b. 
*ATi/ira,  168,  a. 
"ArvMf,  168,  b. 
'ArXcryerfiS,  150,  b. 
'ArAoi^ff,  170,  a. 
"ArpeucTos,  565,  a. 
AMiwoibr,  225,  a. 
AM^r,  183,  a. 
AiXata,  1185,  a. 
A0\«ot  b^pcLy  425,  a. 
A&A^,  425,  a. 
Ahkirrpi9§s,  1131,  b. 
AdA^f,779,  a;  1130,  b. 
AvA^^  977,  a. 
Afya  TtpUeovpos,  892,  b. 
AiiroKparopueSSf  225,  a. 
AiW-o/ioX/ar  7pai^,  183,  a. 
AMwfjMi,  183,  a. 
AdrorcAJ^f  8(ki|,  404,  b. 
A^«4(a,  454,  a. 
'A^ofiMtfrai,  366,  a. 
'A^e<rtf,  610,  a.  1055,  b. 
*A4frral,6&2y  a;  705, a;  1139. a. 
*A^eHipiw  tf/rywov,  1138,  b. 
'A^SiTOs  V4»>  1090,  a. 
'A^fSpvfut,  1062,  b. 
'A^Acurrov,  787,  a. 
"AixOot,  180,  a. 
A^^/in*  8(icn,  102,  b. 
A^pOKTOs  pavs,  784,  b. 
'A^^io-ia,  102,  b. 
'AtpptHUrw,  225,  a. 
'Ax^.  6,  a. 
*Ax(r«v,  1173,  a. 
A^ni^,  95,  a. 
'A^ff,  108,  a. 

B. 

IkJipdfuos,  224. 
Bam}f><a,  183,  b;  402,  b. 
BoKxuefi,  1004,  b. 
BoAorcCypa,  943,  b. 
BaXaa^thv,  183,  b. 
BoAoycdf,  184,  b. 
BoAaroMmi,  943,  b. 
BdlAaraf ,  943,  b. 
BoAdEvTioF,  732,  b. 
BaA«/ff,  436,  a;  1055,  b. 
BaXXuTfAol,  863,  a. 
BdpaBpw,  196,  b. 
Bdf»tfiTOV,  -ot,  721,  a. 
Beuraytffroit  1 139,  b 
Btfirarof,  1139,  a. 
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BoirCAcia,  198,  a. 
Boo-iAc^r,  123,  a ;  990,  a. 
Ba<r(Aiyra,  123,  a. 
Boo-lAiof ,  226,  a. 
BflurlAuro-a,  123,  a ;  412,  a. 
Ba<ricay£a,  521,  b. 
Bdo-icayo5  5^9aAfA^f,  521,  b. 
Bcri^p,  1055,  b. 
Be9aii6o'f«»f  lUtn,  201,  a. 
BffA^yn,  13,  b. 
BfAoyff,  13,  b. 
Bci^i8a7of,.225,  a. 
Bfir8f5cta,  201,  a. 
BcfMvdnjf  fiSarpvxos,  154,  a. 

„      vA^ofiot,  154,  a. 
BnX6s,  624,  b. 
Bn/«a,  440,  b;  577,  a;  751,  b; 

1148,  b. 
BiaW  S^ini,  202,  a. 
BlCfluris.  1006,  a. 
Bi€\to9^Kfi,  202,  a. 
B<«A<ov,  703,  b. 
Bi8aib<,  203,  b. 
Bucof,  203,  a. 
Bi^t,  126.  a. 
Bi^f ,  203,  b. 
BKdfiftit  9lKfi,  203,  b ;  513,  a. 
B\a6rn,  1007,  b. 
BAa^ia.  1007,  b. 
BoMos,  224,  a. 
Boif9ptf/iia,  204,  a. 
Bovfipo/u^,  223,  a ;  224,  a. 
BonM,  868,  a. 
BoMrrdfpx^ff,  -of.  204,  a. 
BoAlf ,  256,  b. 
BopccHTfiof ,  239,  b. 
Bopwir/Uf,  209,  b. 
BoT€»urfi6s,  52,  a, 
Borcvofiai^cCa,  417,  b. 
Bovcu,  29,  a. 
BoiMc^Tior,  224^  a. 
Bo6Ktp€u,  -«0f,  59,  a. 
BovAf^wf  Tpo^,  213,a;  972,a. 
BwKwHiptoy,  212,  b;  377,  b. 
BovA4,  209,  b. 
BoDr,  812,  b. 
Bour^iroi.  410,  a. 
Bou^Ffa,  410,  a. 
Bov^ror,  410,  a. 
Bowwii,  209,  a. 
Bofl^s,  148,  a. 
BpaStis,  32,  a. 
Bpaf  cvro/,  32,  a. 
Bpa0'(8c<a,  213,  b. 
Bpemptiifia,  214,  a. 
Bpovrciby,  1183,  a. 
BMAot,  703,  a. 
BvKdnit  215,  a. 
B^iot,  224,  a. 
Biwtf'^f,  216,  a. 
Bwfi^f,  116,  a. 

r. 

rdiyyofiop,  989,  b. 
Td\MS,  28,  b. 
rd^iyA<a,  567,  a. 
roMif Ai(6y.  223,  a. 
rdfiopoi,  570,  b. 
r^f ,  735,  b. 
FflwA^f,  218,  a. 


FcAcorrcf .  1 154.  h, 
rcAarroiTMof,  867,  bw 
TtP^SXMXayia,  144,  bw 
Fcvcioy,  196,  b. 
rcWaio,  558,  a. 
rirc0-<r,  «44,  b. 
Tttvtrnu,  290.  a;  1164.  b. 
riwr,290,a;  1154,  b. 
V^poatpal,  412,  a. 
Njpayot,  624,  a. 
rtfMVoi^iror,  624^  a. 
r^papoi,  412,  a. 
V^pirrun,  223,  a. 
Ttpowrta,  377,  b ;  570,  a. 
r^l^  574,  a. 
r^prnpta,  572,  a. 
r^fw,  936,  b. 
rc^up^^f  IT,  454,  a. 
rc^i^/i^r.  454,  a. 
rcwAM^wif  570,  b ;  1154  b. 
rfyyX9fioSt  240,  a. 
FAo^,  812,  b. 
TAffvawf,  1201,  b. 
TA^Itt,  1202,  a. 
rAMrerif,  1130,  b. 
IVrf^aAor,  673,  b. 
rVa^c^,  551,  b. 
rMkwVy  14,  b. 

IV«(fi«F,615,a;  806,  a;  990,  a. 
ropy6pa,  240,  a. 
ropruubr,  225,  a. 
Tpmnow  iK)d99pop,  891,  a. 
„       hrxp^,  892.  a. 
„      AiMColnor,  892»  m. 
„      OMTcrut^',  891»  a. 
,.      oUcwpip,  892,  a. 
rpoftfun-wp  Aiy|iiv>X'*^»  ^^  ^ 

ApBBTpuoiPm  15*  a» 
TpaftfuiTf^s,  5,  b ;  21 1,  b;  577,  b. 
Tpa/ifi'^,  1055,  b. 
Tpofifjoit  9(^  vnlfnw,  582,  a. 
Tpm^,  578,  a;  899,  bu 
rpalp^  ieyoftSoo,  735,  b. 
kyptuplow,  36,  b. 
&>pdAov  fi«riAAMr,  37,  fc 
&Airxtov,  76,  b. 
.,      6fte\^9m,  2,  b. 
ioKOffrnxiov,  94,  a. 
&vyNNrra0iMi^     108,    a ; 

123,  b. 

JlfTCof,  133,  a. 

ipine]/^s,  586,  a. 

«rctf^<as,  142. 

„      iurrpecnias,  144,  a. 

„      eebrofioXUtt,  183,  a. 

/SovAc^cwf,     213,     a; 

972.  a. 
8f iA(af,  388,  b. 
Sdcofffiov,  385,  b. 
9i|^iooia,  402,  b. 
SMpoSoir^,  385,  b. 
„      SupoCcrkw.  1223,  a. 
„      9^pw,  385,  b. 
«>      ^f»v,  590,  a. 
„      Irirpoaiif ,  470,  a. 
„      krmpiiattts,  606,  a 
„       28fa,  402,  b. 
„       hpmktas,  607,  b. 
„       muroTOfUov,  735,  b. 

256,  a. 
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Vprnpii  KoraaKOfrrif,  267,  a. 
„      kXo^s,  300,  a. 
„      Xti'Twaurtov,  679,  a. 
„       KtnrooTpeerlov,  679,  a. 
„      AcivoTallov,  144,  a. 

fuaMatMt  oXirov,  764,  a. 

fioixtita,  16,  b. 

wofjiia-ftaros     9iwp6opas, 
803,  b. 

{fy/ai,  1223,  a. 

jif'cTCi^v,  735,  b. 

mpoMoiea,  865,  a. 

wap(»6fU9v,  865,  b. 

irapetMpt<r€tias,  866,  b. 
M      irap«ur7pa^s,  868,  a. 

yapar)w7c(af ,  968,  b. 

vpo9o<riea,  962,  ac 

Airrop<«4>  462,  a ;  994,  b. 

ffiMco^orrfaf,  1080,  a. 
„       rpaiftaros    iK    vpovoins, 
1148,  a. 

TvfMuvlSos,  962,  a. 

Mpcwf ,  622.  a. 

iwo€o\rjs,  623,  b. 

^fiaK§loaj  895,  a. 

^/idKw,  895,  a. 

898,  a. 

^ov,  897,  a. 

^fu«r)7pa^f,971,b. 
„      ^tvSoicAiircfaf,  972,  a. 
rpo^oei^,  899,  b. 
rpo^ff,  903,  a. 

rpS^f,  22,  a ;  989,  b;  1034,  a. 
rpeff^ltdxoi,  588,  b. 
rp6a^s,  588,  b. 
r^»,  1 17,  b. 
TvfAPwridftxnh  581,  a. 
rv/ufoarlapxoSt  581,  a. 
Vviufiffiov,  679,  a. 
ruyiMMrral,  581,  b;  582,  b. 
Tvitrliaioi^  584^  a. 
rv^mirai,  135,  a. 
IV/u^fS,  135,  a.;  684,  a. 
Tviipoi,  135,  a. 
TviuwraMa,  584,  a. 
rv/ur^i,  808,  b. 
VwnuitoiL&aitMf  584,  b. 
rvMuxor^fioi,  584,  b. 
rwauewnris,  423,  b. 
rto^  A«ieTiic4,  892,  b. 

„    otkii,  892,  b. 
r«ywrtff,  126,  b. 


AfSo^dpiOf ,  224,  a. 
AfSovpTftr,  1093,  a. 
AfSot^^s,  1093,  a. 
Af SoDxof,  453,  b, 
Ao/SoXa,  382,  a. 
AaiMAcia,  382,  a. 
Aoff,  1093,  a. 
Aaitrtos,  225,  a. 
AcuTpoI,  410,  a. 
Aorr^Ajof ,  95,  a. 
AtttcrvXMxpntif  751,  b. 
AdcrvAof ,  322,  b  ;  382,  b. 
AffAiot,  224,  a. 
AafJuap4r€to¥  xp'^^^*  382,  b. 
AmttAerptoSf  224,  a. 


INDEX. 

AofiMi^pToi,  390,  b. 

AofUNT^  384,  a ;  485,  b ;  929,  a. 

Aaydfci?,  384,  a. 

Adiyci0>Mi  hfjijpor9p6v\owt  525,  b. 

„         irtpiwXovy,  525,  b. 
Adhrif ,  674,  a ;  1097,  a. 
AaptucSf,  384,  b. 
A^,  1093,  a. 
ABiip9nii^6potf  384,  b. 
Aco/io,  388,  a. 
A§uct\urTai,  388,  a. 
AclAiy,  408,  b. 
Att\ias  ypaip^,  388.  b. 
AcrrFoy,  303,  a ;  304,  b. 
Attwvo^i6poty  845,  b. 
AfKoiapxifi,  385,  b. 
A(Ka8ovxo<,  385,  b. 
Attcapx^  385,  b. 
Acica^/aJr,  77,  a ;  385,  b. 
AcfcdbrrvAor,  1105,  b. 
A€Kart69iy,  214,  a. 
Acirarffirral,  388,  a, 
AcicarcvT^pioy,  388,  a. 
Acicrf7i|,388,a;  800,  b;  1103,b. 
A«KaniK6yoi,  387,  b. 
AffKordiw,  387,  b. 
A9krmt6p,  149,  b. 
AffX^,  149,  b. 
AfAi^M,  389,  b. 
AtX^ytos,  223,  a. 
AcA^d,  149,  b;  389,  b. 
Ai/ufiop,  673,  b. 
Aflioordrcu,  380,  a. 
A4pfM,  882,  a. 
A^^if ,  282,  b. 
Af<r/io^Aiiirct,  593,  a, 
Atcfiwriipiop,  240,  b. 
Acinroo'uwavrai,  592,  a ;  706,  a, 
Acurcpoywi'Mrr^f ,  61 1 ,  b. 
AwriptoSy  1203,  a. 
Acvrcpov^/ioi,  557,  a. 
AiffiM,  548,  a. 
A^Xia,  389,  a ;  865,  a. 
AtifUP)fnoi,  1086,  a. 
Ai|/Mipx*{^^«>'»  ^25,  a. 
Aiifjua^oi,  389,  b. 
Arifi'^TYopoi,  1086,  a. 
Afifinrfia,  390,  a. 
Aiifi^piof ,  226,  a. 
Ai^fu^para,  390,  a. 
Ai|fuoi^p7«M,6,  b ;  314,a;  390,  b  ; 

670,  a;  1154,  b. 
A^/uoi,  593,  a;  1139,  b. 
Aiift^KOiyof,  593,  a. 
Atifuucporla,  390,  b. 
Ariftawoii^os,  391,  b. 
Aft/tot,  391,  b. 
Ai|/i^ia  7jp4fifUBra,  8,  a. 
Aiy/i^iM,  391,  b. 
Ai|/tAr(OF,  23,  a ;  119,  a. 
Aii/u^iOf ,  593,  a. 
AfifAiSn-tu,  392,  b. 
Antfar^pia,  395,  a. 
Aiotf^t,  283,  a. 
Aueypa^U,  449,  b. 
AuiSiIfia,  395,  a. 
AtaSiicwta,    396,  b  ;    596,  b ; 
897,  b. 

irA^pov,  16,  a. 

rris  4wiK\iipov,  467,  b. 
Aia5i((rfir,  400,  a;  1126,  b. 
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AidCvfM,  1075,  a  ;  1225,  b. 
Ataff&iiorrat  1121,  a. 
AUuto,  396,  b. 
Aiatn^Toi,  396,  b. 
AimTjfTuctit  396,  b. 
Aidxptoi,  1166,  a. 
AiafMpTvpta,  92,  b. 
Au^Murriywris,  399,  b. 
Aidturpos  iTolfMf  892,  b. 
Auu^/mI,  400,  a ;  1 126,  b 
Auiffio,  400,  b. 
AuloTvAot,  1106,  a. 
AlovAos,  1066,  b. 
Auxx^tpoTowUif  271,  a. 
Aidxpvtros  iraipci,  892,  b. 
Atwf^uru,  400,  a. 
AiScurKoAut^.  628,  a. 
AfSpaxfto*^,  438,  b. 
ASHvyM,  150,  b. 
Aif AjcMrrfySa  vafCcir,  582,  a. 
Ai^p«r,  425,  b. 
Auroi  l/ifii|yoi,  458,  a. 
Ainr^AcM,  410,  a. 
Auv^Aia,  410,  a. 
AutarHipiov,  401,  a. 
AuccurHif,  401,  b;  805.  a. 
Aucaffrutii^,  402,  b. 
AdccAAo,  707,  b. 
aIkiu  402.  b. 

„     ahctas,  100,  a. 

„    iuwyuyiif,  92,  a, 

„    w^ucoff,  106,  b. 
kraXtli^tms,  418,  a. 
&froir^^c«t,  418,  a. 

„     &roirra0'{ov,lO4,b;  123,  b 

„     &vb  irvfiS6Xuy,  1081.  a. 

„    Avp^fcAifTor,  403,  a. 

„    iofpwrrofftov,  123.  b. 

„    itpyvplw,  133,  b. 

„    owTOTcA^f ,  404,  b. 

„    iupop/jois,  102,  b. 

„     /3c«au^f»s,  201,  a. 

„    /3<aW,  202,  a ;  479,  b. 

„     /3Ad«qs,  93,  b;    203.  b; 
613,  a. 

„    hy^s,  461,  a. 

„     ivouctov,  461,  a. 

„     i^cry^iyris,  479,  a. 

„     iiaup4aH»St  479,  a. 

„     <|o6Ai|^  466,  a. 

„     ivirpnipeipx^fun'os,  1 1 59,b 

„     4pwuc1i,  475,  b. 

„     HttBv^Hts,  578,  b. 

„     ffcunryoptctf,  217,  a. 

„    Koicnyopiov,  217,  a. 

„     KUKoKoylas,  217,  a. 

„    icaicorcityfwv,  217.  a. 

„    itApvov,  243,  a ;  461,  a. 

„     fcAoir^t,  300,  a. 

„    Xcivofioprvpfov,  93,  b; 
613,  a. 

„    Aoi9op(af,  217,  a. 

„    luaBov,  764,  a. 

„     fiurB^tws  oXkov,  764,  a. 

„     oUias  823,  b. 

„     060-^,  461,  a. 

„     vapoKaTaBfiiais,  102,  b. 

„    frpMur^opas,  962,  b. 

„    vpoiirtfr,  437,  a  ;  1048,  8. 

„     airov  1048,  a. 

„     Xievpla,  1013,  a. 
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dim}    avfiSoXalm^,   or  ovi^icwv 
wapMuaws,  1080,  a. 

„     rpaxM,  1013,  b. 

„     XP^v^  380,  b. 

„    i^w^futpTvpmi',  734,  a. 
AUpoTci,  784,  a. 
AucT^ivia,  408,  a. 
AfKTvoir,  988,  b. 
AiMfixoUi^lO,  a;  488,  b. 
A^/iiTOf,  1101,  b;  1102,  b. 
Awuc^vtws,  6  M,  1096,  b. 
Au^Xeia,  410,  b. 
Aioi^to,  410,  b. 

„        4y  Affxttf  or  /acTdXo, 

412,  b. 
„        irar*  ^yo^f,  or  fUKpd, 
411,  a. 
AtopCffios,  225,  a. 
AZbr,  224,  a ;  225,  a. 
Aio9<i)/ic2Ei,  417,  b. 
At6<r9vos,  223,  a. 
Aiotnto^pia,  414,  b. 
AuKTico^tof ,  226,  a. 
A(vAa^,  151,  a. 
AtvAotSfOF,  1172,  b. 
AtvAoti,  853,  a;  1172,  b. 
AtvdActo,  410,  a. 
A(«Tffpot,  1105,  b. 
AlvTvxa,  1092,  a. 
AlffKos,  415,  a. 
Alamvpa,  415,  a. 
AfToyoir,  773,  b. 
AupeipoL,  414,  b  ;  704,  a. 
Au^pka,  890,  b. 
Ai^§ptns,  891,  a. 
Al^^f,  379,  b. 
Atx^>&i}Vif ,  223,  a. 
Aixop(a,  1147,  a. 
Aiw«eA(a,  1126,  b. 
AoKifuurUu  419,  b  ;  462,  a. 
Ao\ixo9p6fu}i,  1055,  b. 
A<fXixor,  1055,  b. 
A6Xuy,  420,  b. 
Aopd,  882,  a. 
Aopdrioy,  587,  a. 
AofMn-o^^Ki;,  587,  b. 
AopuUe0Toi,  1034,  a. 
Ai^pirffia,  101,  b. 
Aopwla,  101,  b. 
Ad/nrov,  303,  b. 
Adpv,  587,  a. 
Aopwp6poi^  587,  b. 
A(i<rtf,  124,  a. 
AovXos,  1034,  a. 
Aoxfi^,  751.  b. 
ApdK«»p,  148,  a. 
A/mxm4,  438,  a  J  931,  b. 
Ap«ir(ivi),  AphrvMOVf  518, 
Apo7Tai,  555,  b. 
Ap6tu>s,  1065,  b. 
Avjuovcirai,  1153,  b. 
Avftaycf,  1153,  b. 
Avreurrefa,  365,  b. 
AvoTooF,  225,  a. 
Avfiirta,  425,  a. 
Adpa,  432,  b. 
Ac»po8o(r(ar  7/Mu^if,  385,  b. 
A&poy,  75 1 ,  b. 
A«po{fWas  7M(^,  1223,  a. 
Atopatw  ypwp^f  385,  b. 
Aurrlm,  436,  a. 


INDEX. 

£. 

'EcV,  163.  b. 
•Eyy^  460,  b. 
"EyyuTie^tcri,  633.  b. 
*E77^»  a/<eii,  461,  a. 
*Ery^«,  737,  a. 
*EyK9icnifUyos,  459,  b. 
'Eyicf  irr/>(f ,  220,  b. 
IByicAii/Aa,  403,  a. 
"EyicTfifia,  459,  b. 
'E'yjenifl'ij,  459,  b. 
'E7«cTi|Ti«c^,  392,  bj  459,  b. 
'Eyx*ipt9ioy,  975,  a. 
"Etxoj,  587,  a, 
•ETXWTp/fciy,  828,  a. 
*Eyxy(rrf^puu,  828,  a. 
'ESks,  436,  a. 
'E8of,  1105,a. 
'E8<6Xia,  788,  a. 
"EcSm,  436,  a. 
'EffeXoff-pd^cyoi,  620,  a. 
£Xicar,223,b. 
tU^ts,  1063,  a. 
lEUoyuc6t,  892,  a. 
ElKMTdi,  446,  b;  1103,  a. 
Ebcoarokiyos,  446,  b.     ^ 
EZ\MTcs,  591,a. 
E!)uar,  226,  a. 
EipyfJLov  ypaup4i^  590,  a. 
£Wu6n},  976,  b ;  1000,  a. 
Ei^y,  446.  b. 
iXai^Y^w,  447,  a. 
Ei<rflP)7cA/a,  447,  a  ;  458,  b 
tUroTftiyus,  446.  b. 
E/tf-ir^pM,  448,  b. 
Elcnroccurdoi.  14,  b. 
Eiovo£i}0-tf.  14,  b. 
tJiirKovirr6s,  14,  b. 
Eion^^pciv,  449,  a. 
Elo-^Myni,  448,  b. 
'EicardAttfaua,  593,  b. 
'Eiceer<{^a<os,  225,  a. 
'Ekoto^ou^,  223,  a. 
'EttvropM^,  223,  a. 
'Eicaro/««^.  593,  b ;  999,  b. 
'EffarooT^.  884,  b. 
"Eryoroc,  596,  b. 
'Eicduror.  444,  a. 
"^SMrir,  525,  b. 
*Eiccx«p^  607,  a. 
•EicicAi|<r/a,  439,  b  j  572,  b. 

„        Hvpia,  440,  a. 

M        y6fUfMs,  440.  a. 

„        o^K\irroj,  439,  b. 
"EicicAifToi,  443,  b. 
*EKH0fu9^,  555,  a. 
*EKir^«cAi|/Mi,  1 123,  a. 
*EK\oy§is,  449.  b. 
*EKfueytioy,  305,  b. 
'Ex/tio^vp^.  93,  b.  444,  a. 
'Eiewouty,  14,  b. 
*EinroifurOcu,  14,  b. 
'EiCTf^j,  •EICTT7,  589,  b. 
*EtpnifJL6ptoi,  590,  a, 
*£Krvirot,  481,  a. 
*£fr^p«(,  555,  a. 
*tKfvX\o^opia,  516,  a. 
'EXoia,  "EXaioi^,  823.  b. 
'EXwo^poy.  192,  b. 
*EXar«»v.  823,  b. 


•EXoT^,  1168,  b. 
*EXo^iV«<{Xia,  450,  a. 
*£Xa^aXii^,  223,  a. 
'EXu^f,  450,  a. 
*EXfv«^Ma,  454,  b. 
*E\twrlyta,  452,  b. 
'EXciMTlMor,  223,  a. 
'EX^r,  451,  a. 
'EX/im.  147,  a. 
'EXi^,  590,  b. 
'EXJcvorlrSd  ra(Cc(y,  582,  a. 
'EXXoMeixot,  590,  b;  830,  bi 
'EXXipvrf^uoi,  580.  b. 
'EXX^ioif,  632,  a. 
'EXXt^io,  or  'EXXi^ta,  455  a. 
'EXu^  117,  b, 
*EnedM^  456,  a. 
^tlSwris,  184.  a. 
^EftJgartia,  456,  a. 
*EfMnif,  764,  b. 
'EtigXiifta,  456,  b. 
'E/tfoXii.  133,  b. 
*£^^^r,  223,  a. 
"^i^oKay,  786.  b. 
'E^CoXot,  786,  b. 
*EfV«^Xcia,  280,  a. 
'E^^^cX^x,  773,  a. 
%ifn|i>w  8(«tt,  458,  a. 
"Efcwwtf'fia,  456,  b. 
*Efanpitnt*a,  532,  a. 
*Ltar6pioy,  459,  a. 
"E^voywr,  459,  a. 
%uppwpoi,  458.  a. 
*Eft^cv7if,  458,  a. 
*EtfteyifffUFra,  577,  b. 
ISiwra,  577,  b. 
"Ev^fftoff,  1093,  a. 
'ErSfSour,  1093,  a. 
•TEi^ilif,  459,  b;  463,  t. 
'Ei>8cjca  o/,  593.  a. 
'ErBovrai,  625,  a. 
"Ei^^Ai^s,  460.  a. 
"Ei^vfio,  79.  a. 

'EytwUncnt'^tuL,  863,  a ;  1084,  b 
'ErtT^,  531,  b. 
*Ey4XPp«t,  460,  a  ;  525,  b. 
"Eymra,  557,  b. 
*Eivff«Uc^ovMS.  108,  b. 
'Eyyuenipts,  222,  b. 
*EM{8ior,  989.  b. 

„       endftSokoy^  417,  a. 
*Eyouciav  8(in},  461,  a. 
"Etnwrpoy,  1052,  a. 
"Errfo,  135,  a. 
"Emnrot,  1181,  a. 
'EiT^nffui,  116),  a. 
*EM^uRy.  ^,  a. 
'E^oTttryiJ,  456,  a. 
'E^crywyqt  B<ki|,  479,  a. 
*Eiaip4v9ms  Sijc^,  479,  a. 
'E^dfUTW,  1102.  b. 
"EC^bruXof,  1105,  b. 
*Eirrrvaff$ai,  460.  b. 
"E^f  XoTi^,  484,  b. 
'E|eram£,  47^  b;  511,  b. 
'E^iry^wU,  480,  a, 
'E(^cf ,  785,  b. 
"E^^uiror,  1102,  b, 
'E^iTilpia,  512,  a. 
*S(i»ia,  612,  a. 
''E(<BSot,  l]46,a. 


£{ou\iyf  Btini,  466,  ft. 
*E(«/Jf,  612,  b;  1173,  b. 
*Ek»»fiOffia,  612,  b. 
*E{^(rrpft,  613,  ft. 
*Eva77f Aioy  462,  a. 
'EvdEZicAor,  1090,  ft. 
*E«dA{fif,  1183,  b. 
'Ewdperoiy  462,  ft. 
*E«wSAia,  738,  ft. 
*Eveiff69toi^,  612,  a  ;  1146,  ft. 
*Eirc(^ia,  612,  ft. 
'EWrcMT,  211,  ft. 
'Eirffwarral,  462,  a. 
*ETi€40pa,  939,  b. 
*ETMrm,  466,  b. 
^viCSo,  102,  ft. 
*En{8Kiit»tut,  79,  ft;  674,  ft. 
*Ev<ff^Xaior,  79,  ft;  674,  a. 
^wiiokiif  467,  a. 
"EviTcvAift,  289.  a ;  620,  b. 
EvfTpcyifia,  1132,  ft. 
*Eiri7|MH^tf,  449,  b. 
*Eniia6ptm,  464,  ft. 
'EviMmnvy,  387,  b. 
'EvOataffUi,  123,  ft. 
*EviSArfif,  468,  ft. 
nSmiBtuM,  666,  b. 
'EvkXiipos,  467,  b. 
*Ev6cXirrpor,  673,  b. 
^EwUoufog,  918,  b. 
*£iiiicovpoi,  768,  a. 
*EjrtA07oi,  1086,  b. 
*EvvMA3rra(,  468,  a ;  978,  a. 

rov  i/anptov,  36,  b  ; 

468,  a. 
rqf  Koanjs  wpoaSSw, 

468,  a;  1096»b. 

468,  a. 
Twr  M wmipfMr,  468, 

b. 
TMT  r§§fflm^,  468,  b. 
tAv  ^A«y,  468,  b.' 
'Ev^fi^Xior,  766,  a. 
*EMnrdip€Jhs,  280,  a. 
'Effnrojnrff,  631,  b. 
*Eirlwpoueoi^  694,  b. 
*tarurturrot  MrtpoSy  892,  a. 
„         ^fufir  892,  a. 
„         crpoTi^niSj  892,  a, 
^wtan/aa,  638,  a. 
"EiK^Mor,  638,  a. 
*Eiri0'inl^fiy  «2s  '^Apcior  ir^tyoi^, 

129,  a. 
'ETiaKoroi,  468,  b. 
^EirlaKvpos,9\9,h, 
^ZviawJuroff^,  626,  a. 
'Ewtawaorfip,  627,  a. 
*£viaTin|f,   210,  b;    468,  b, 
484,  b. 

469,  a. 
rwr  M^rwr,  469,  a. 

Ewurnktis,  469,  a. 
'ETioT^Xior,  469,  a. 
'Eirf^wTpoi',  387,  b. 
'Eirr<ra7/ia,  488,  a. 
^rhtftos,  613,  b. 
*ZvnoKfi,  166,  b. 
*Eir(Toiwi,  673,  b  ;  790^  b. 
'E«wrMi|pfl^x4fM''M  Btia|«1196»b. 
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INDEX. 

'Eirirpoir^r  ypa^,  470,  a. 
'EWrpwoj,  469,  b ;  1 197,  b. 
'EwtxttpoTOpta,  122,  b  ;  271,  a; 

443,  a. 
*Ev£xv(r<r,  380,  b. 
'Ewueta,  313,  b. 
'EvoMcof,  313,  b. 
*Evof»pd\top,  298,  a. 
'Ertfrroi.  463,  b. 
"Eiroirrela,  463,  b. 
*E«w««Aia,  470,  a. 
"fevw/Jf,  1173,  a. 
'Evwy/h,  1103.  a. 
'Emfirv^t,  470,  b. 

„        rwr  i^AucuSy,  470,  b. 

„        tS¥  ^vKSw,  470,  b. 
'EvMr(8«5,  787,  a. 
"E^oy^pX^f,  467,  b. 
*EpavlCiw,  476,  b. 
%M»urral,  476,  b. 
"Epotfotf    \tlw9af,  or   <ic\f/mr, 
476,  b. 

„      wKfipow,  476,  b. 

„      ffvXA^cir,  475,  b. 
'^xvof,304,bi  476.  a. 
*Epdifou  wKnpmrtis,  476,  b. 
'Epydw,  1100,  ft. 
^nfoffrinu,  866,  b;  1100,  ft. 
"Epytnts,  628,  ft. 
*Epipo9,  149,  ft. 
*Ep/M^  602,  a. 
*£p/Mua,  604,  a. 
'EpMaZ»f,224,a;  226,  a. 
*Eppu&V9tot,  891,  b. 

„  Sc^e^s,  891,  b. 

*E^^W  137,  b. 
*E#q^|>oi,  137,  b. 
"Bpmi^ia,  137,  b. 
*Epirnip6pot,  137,  b. 
'Epwrr^^cr,  692,  a. 
''^ior,  226,  a. 
"Etnmrpowp  1052,  a. 
'Effria,  642,  a. 
"Efrriia-if.  604,  b. 
'Earidrttp,  604,  b. 
•E4rx<^»a.  116,  a;  642,  a. 
'Eaxaplf,  642,  a. 
'Ero^,  604.  b. 
'Eraifffyrws  ypoupfi,  606,  a. 
"Eraipl^dlO,  b;  476,  b. 
'Eto^Smv,  892,  b. 
"Eimpoi,  488,  a. 
*Er9p^wopwof,  632,  a. 
*Er9po9r6f»os,  791,  a. 
E&i,  846,  a. 
Edoyy^Aiof,  226,  a. 
Ehvrrfis,  846,  a. 
£^/>ya4r(a,  289,  b. 
E6{opo9,  1173,  b. 
£&0v8iirla,92,  b;  404,  a;  864, b. 
EMn}.  478,  a. 
ECevmu,  478,  a. 
EiftAoKwfdm,  All,  a. 
Evv^,  673,  a;  791,  a. 
E^arplSw.  477,  b;  1154,  b. 
E^(rrvXof,  1106,  a. 
Eh^lUa-^,  417,  a. 
E^>i}fi(a.  417,  a. 
*E^hJc{t^nff9ai,  626,  a. 
'E^M,  463,  a. 
'E4>^if,  106,  a. 
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"E^MTpif,  79,  a. 
'E^^flu,  463,  e. 
"E^crfyfo.  918,  b. 
"iB^tfc/a.  462,  b. 
"E^ni^Mdi,  918.  b. 
"E^iltfof,  462,  b. 
*Efiirpifri»,  460,  a. 
'E4mfi9p(Sts,  144,  b. 
"E^/vTCMv,  464,  a. 
'Eptnrtw,  464,  a. 
"E^iov,  1195,  b. 
"E^opoi,  464,  b. 
"Elpntpoi,  453,  b. 
'E^>i^,  1100,  a. 
•Ex^Aij,  117,  b. 
*Ex<yor,  93,  b ;  326,  a. 
•E^/«a,  1202,  a. 
"Ec^/M,  1123,  a. 


ZcbeofMi,  20,  a. 

Zlp^  or  Zc(ft,  64,  b ;  66,  b. 

Zcv^mu,  266,  a;  486,  a ;  1166^ 

a. 
ZcvyXai,  789,  a. 
ZcMmiptsu,  789,  a. 
Zriitia^  1128,  a. 
Zirnrral,  1 224,  a. 
Zvyd,  788,  a. 
Z^ioi,  788,  a. 
Zv^rrcu,  788,  a. 
ZOyop,  280,  a ;  652,  a  ;  721,  b ; 

1007,  b. 
Z^f,  662,  a;  1007,  b. 
Z^eos,  268,  b. 
Zttypapw,  900,  b. 
ZmypaipUi,  899,  b. 
Ztf/io,  1226,  b. 
Z«/«^t  M^Aof,  1090,  a. 
Zumil,  136,  a  ;  1224,  b. 
ZAifuaf,  1244,  b. 
ZonwnrXdKCt,  1224,  b. 
Zmtt^P,  1224,  b. 
ZM^pot,  1226,  b. 


H. 

'Hy^fiSrrs  ffvfifwptAv,  449,  b. 
'Hyt/tovla  9uaurnipiov,  All,  at 

593,  a. 
'H7f/i»r,  891,  b. 

„      dtpctvwy,  892,  a. 
'H7«rop<a.  928,  b. 
'HMt>322,b;  1203,  a. 
'HAoMtni,  565,  a. 
'HAcirrfMi'  -Of,  460,  a. 
'KXiorpimiw,  616,  a. 
*H/«fl^  McAov,  408,  b. 

„    fi^ov,  408,  b. 
'H/i^  jcvpfa  roD  ydi^iov,  94,  a, 

„     /4^.  408,  b. 
'H/i^/Nu  &ro^^€s.  104,  b. 
'H/A«po8dycurra/,  626,  a. 
'H/Ac^p^/ioi,  692,  b. 
'HiAaiir\otiiw,  1172,  b. 
'H/iicrrc^v.  589,  b. 
'H/u^«croy,  589,  b. 
'Hamc^kXiov,  592.  b. 
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'Ht»ltufa,0T'Hiii9a,  367,  a;  693,  b. 
'HWa,  585.  a. 
*HWoxot,  149,  a ;  879,  b. 
Hpcua,  224,  a;  325,  a. 
H/MkXctof ,  224,  a ;  225,  a. 
'Hpdaios,  223,  a. 
'Hp^,  557,  a. 
H6t,  408,  b. 


eaip^s,  241,  a. 
eoA^fuM,  788,  a. 
eakaturat,  788,  a. 
BdXttfws,  425,  b ;  788,  a. 
eaXXo^6pot,  857,  a. 
eaX&rio,76,b;  1120,  a. 
ec^iya,  1203,  a. 
athrrciy,  555,  b. 
aopyifXiMr,  223,  a. 
e^arpor,  1120,  a. 
9c«r/iova6Ai}9,  1126,  a. 
Btarp^huis,  1126,  a. 
StiXMiof,  224,  a. 
e^/io,  144,  b. 
ecoS^wf ,  226,  a. 
OffoA«7f«»F,  1123,  a. 
ecoecvio,  1125,  b. 
eto^4ptos,  224,  a. 
efo^orio,  1125,  b. 
ecpcortto,  738,  b. 
Ocpcnrttrrucoi,  867,  b. 
Stp^brm^,  591,  b. 

„      iidns,  892,  a. 

„      tM-iC,  892,  a. 
B4pos,  163,  b. 
a^if.  14,  b. 

Bw/iMrm,  123,  a;  804,  b. 
efff^s,  804,  b. 
Bwfio^Spiot,  224,  a. 
BtiTfwipapuip,  226,  a. 
6c0/io4^Aaicef,  5SK3,  a. 
OcooxiAoucerai,  883,  a. 
e#To(,  14,  b. 
BtMnrtos,  22A,tu 
OcMpla,  389,  a ;  1125,  b. 
e*wpu€d,  1126,  a. 
0««pfT,  389,  a;  865,  a. 
OcmJm^  389,  a ;  1125,b. 
Britcai,  556,  a. 
SiiKfi,  197,  b. 
Sriptofidxoi,  202,  a. 
eiipbi',  153,  b. 
eiiatafp6f,  1127,  a. 
ei|<rfia,  1127,  b. 
Bfiffaa,  597,  b. 

e^w,266,a;  1155,  a;  1128, b. 
eioirof,  411,  a;  475,  b. 
Boufii  ya/wHi,  787,  b. 
eoXia,  1213,  b. 
e6\os,  1128,  b. 
e6»KOs,  32,  b. 
BpdMtw,  1 129,  a. 
epewntu,  788,  a. 
epdvor,  788,  a. 
e/n}iY^(,  565,  b. 
Bp6ifot,  1129,  a. 
Bvyar^p  595,a. 
evyar/MSoCf ,  695^  K 
ev/UAv,  1122,  a. 


INDEX. 

Ov/uar4^ior,  1174,  b. 
evyw,  624,  b. 

„    oiSXciof ,  425,  a. 

„    mfniia,  425,  b. 

„    fi4cwtXos,  425,  a. 

„    ii4tuuKos,  425,  a. 
evpc^,  1012,  b. 
e^^or,  625.  b. 
Supdts,  426,  a. 
e^f,  1129,  b. 
BupA^,  425,  a. 
Bvpctpuoif,  425,  a. 
eviMfaf ,  425,  a ;  637,  b. 
MrcDwi,  537,  a. 
evT^MT,  116,  a;  153,  b. 
eirfpoe.71l.a. 


I. 


"hucxos,  453,  b. 
'loT^cnrH^s,  76,  a ;  628,  a. 
^UnpuHi,  745,  b. 
Ictrp^,  747,  a. 
'larpoaofiffriis,  638,  a. 

I-)*!.  "^T**,  768,  b. 
"Kiafnis,  994,  b. 
*I8pMrir,  1105,  a. 
'IcpcUrior,  98,  b. 
IfpcSor,  998,b. 
•f^if  tAt  inrHSpMr,  606,  b. 
'UpayptiiafMTM,  80,  b. 
'Ifp^SdvAM,  606,  a. 
Itpo/utyrtia,  417,  a. 
Icpo^rOi,  607,  a. 
'Icpo/u^rcf ,  80,  b ;  138,  b 
'I^,  1104.  b. 
*ItporMta(,  167,  a. 
'Ic^ovoioi,  607,  b. 
*IcpMr^flurroff,  225.  a. 
'Upoaicowia,  417,  a. 
'IcpotfvAOu  7yw#4>  607,  b. 
*lcpo^^(mif ,  453,  a ;  477,  a. 
*I9^^iaAAM,411,a. 
*IircTifp(a,  142,  a. 
"UpuL,  784,  b. 
Iktims,  154,  a. 
*IAa2bt,  224,  a. 
'VJpui,  608,  a. 
lAaJMrr^oTt*^,  1145,  b. 
'I^uirrc5,269,a;  790,  b. 
'IfuCrrcs  vMcroeo/,  269i  a. 
'lAiariSMT,  850,  b. 
*I/iiTioy,  850>  b. 
1WMi,699,a. 
Ii^i.  1001,  a. 
lo^AiOf ,  225,  a. 
1w6t,  669,  a. 
'Ivircy/iMm^t,  483,  b. 
*I««apxos,  STb;  487,  a. 
'Ivirets,  266,  a ;  1165,  a. 
'hntucSy,  608,  a ;  1056,  b. 
'hnroe^ai,  606,  a. 
'IvroSp^^iMff,  224,  a. 
'lrr6ipoftos,  283,  b ;  608,  b. 
•iwTTof,  149,  b. 
*Ivirov  vpoTOfdi,  149,  b. 
"Ifnif,  446.  b. 
"I^r^Auo,  645,  b. 
1aowo\tr§ia,  289,  b. 
*I(roT^c«a,  289,  b. 


IvvrcXm,  289,  k 
ItfrCor,  790^  a ;  1186.  tt. 
'loTvCac^.  117.b. 
l0T^wo8<»,  1100,b. 
I0r6s,  789,  a;  1009,  m. 
'I«T^.  425.  b  I  1099.  bw 
arM,297.b;  378,  K 
IxMfr,  151,  b. 
Ix^  i^wf  or  ^a^yaty  153.  K 


Kofc^  216,  U 
KdtfffBTi,  971,  a. 
KiSat,  KMm\  218,  •;  971,  ^ 
Ka0^781,b. 
Kafty^,  781,  b. 
KdA^ffu,  719,  a. 
KofrrV,  966.  b. 
KdttfoSM,  1128,a. 
KaBv^4a9m  ttrv,  578,  bu 
Kanry^ptas  tbcf,  217,  a. 
KamfyopCw  ttnp,  217,  a. 
KoMAtfTCar  ttm,  217,  a. 
KoiwTCRi'iMr  tti^  217,  bw 
KdbMtfu,  217.  a. 
lUUaatf  ,  220i  a  ;  336,  b. 
,,       anMooy,  453,  b* 
KoA^vioiMr,  224.  a ;  335^  a. 
K<(AiVu»f,220,ai753,  bw 
KoAArycPcia,  1128,  a. 
KoAAi^^,  417.  a. 
KaAXirrM,  234.  a. 
KoXiiCdnyr,  553.  b. 
KiUm,  783.  b;790,a. 
KaA^vMff ,  545,  b. 
KaXMkf  .  902,  b. 
KaxAwrpa,  1186,  a. 
KoAySta,  790,  a. 
KiAM,  996,  a. 
K4f«e.587.b. 
Kavi4^124,  b. 
lU^t,  546.  a. 
Koforriip,  1055.  h. 
Kd>vng9s,  or  KlvMSbt,  S35.  b. 
KtfMi6^.  235,  b. 
Kd>f9»s,  237,  a. 
Kircor,  237,  b. 
Ktanip6pot,    237,   b;    411.  a 

857.  a. 
Kcp^,  298,  a;  985,  b  ;  1101.  • 
KmhAcW.  258.  a. 
Kifan|Aos,258.b;459.  a. 
Kawwadini,  426,  a« 
KovM/uirrtla,  417,  a. 
Ktiptarunh  889.  b. 
Ko^fyof,  150,  b. 
Kfl^rNrroi,  242,  a. 
Kiv»>via.  241.  b. 
Kmp^'Sn,  323,  a ;  224,  a. 
Kapmuia,  1005,  b. 
KoinrvS  litit^.  243,  a. 
KiV^243.b. 
Kapvari(w,%4S,h, 
Kapvaris,  243.  b. 
Kam^r«ia,149,a. 
KardttXtfM,  790^  bw 
K«nifiXi|^HniB,  448»  bw 
K«raCAvna4. 718,  bw 


Karay^un^  93,  ■• 
Karaydyiow,  258,  a;  619,  b. 
Karofrv^y  566,  a. 
KormcAiitrfa,  439,  b. 
KardKo/ios,  891,  a. 
KardKoyos,  256,  a. 
Karaxtirtms  rav  dij/wv   yptu^, 

256,  a. 
KorcUiMrtf,    258,    m;    619,   b*. 

71(9,  a. 
Karenrcipon^fMO,  256,  b. 
KoTor^Anis,  1136,  b. 
KoronrcArudft,  1138,  b. 
KarcatirwriuLt  1185,  a. 
Karo/S^tUrnf,  256.  b. 
KwroffKCfinis  yfwp^f  257,  a. 
KaraarrpdfAwra,  784,  b. 
Kararo/iflU,  1121,  a. 
KcrraxctpoToWo,  271,  a. 
Korax^fCAi  1636,  a. 
Karrryvoy,  403,  b ;  460,  b. 
Karrryopia,  578,  a. 
KoT^Topof,  1085,  b. 
Kdromrpw,  1052,  a. 
KaropiCrrfty,  555,  b. 
Karoxf^t,  626,  b. 
Kch-pirai,  118,  a;984,  b. 
K4ret  rpixias,  892,  a. 

„    rerptxttptdpos,  892,  a. 
Korwv^,  882,  b. 
Kar«ituco^>^i,  1153,  b. 
KaMTts,  904,  a. 
Kavr^pioi',  274,  b ;  904,  a. 
KciSof,  260,  a. 
KcipU,  673,  b. 
K^Kpi^aXos,  329.  a. 
KfXcoWfs,  1100,  b. 
KcAcuirr^t,  782,  a ;  944,  b. 
K/Aqr,  287,b;610,a. 
K^rraupof,  153,  b. 
Kcrr/M^flu,  410,  a. 
Kcpoia,  789,  b. 
Ktpatris,  59,  a. 
KtpofAfis,  532,  b. 
K«p«(uioy,  532,  b. 
KcpcMMW,  210,  a ;  532,  b ;  1098,  a. 
Kcpar,  126,  a ;  789,  b. 
Kfpartw,  1213,  b. 
KtpiclSts,  1122,  a. 
Ktpyow,  1000,  b. 

Kc^Sx^*')  790,  b« 
Kc<^^,  133,  b. 
Ktnrala  d^pa,  425,  b. 
K^of,  618,  a. 
Kripoypapia,  903,  b. 
KfipUtiw,  218,  a. 
Krip6Kt9p,  218,  a. 
K^o9,  152,  a. 
Kn^s,  148,  a. 
Kieapa,  720,  b. 
Ki^np^^iof  977,  a. 
K(rrci«or,  235,  b. 
KloMt,  556,  b. 
KiiTTq,  288,  a. 
Kunoi^s,  288,  b. 
Kf«r,  323,  a. 
KAofwroi,  366,  a. 
KAciSovxoc,  1111,  b. 
K\t7epo¥,  626,  b. 
KAc/r,  627,  a. 
KAff^fM,615    . 


INDSX. 

KAi|8ovxo<,llll,b. 
KAi}poi^fto9,  505,  b. 
KXVpos,  595,  b. 
KAiipoiix^.  313,  b;314,  a. 
KAnfo^oi,    313,    b;  314,    b; 

1162,  a. 
KAi}Tc^<y,  93,  b. 
KXnrvp^f,  294,  b. 
KA^opcr,  294,  b. 
KXl€ayos,  546,  a. 
KA^,  296,  b. 
Kxifuutl99s,  789,  a. 
KAifuie,975,  a;1009,b. 
KA(yi|,  671,  b;673,a. 
KAiv(8toy,  671,  b. 
KAur(as,  625,  b. 
KXovris  8£/ny,  300,  a. 
Kra^i,  551,  b. 
Ky^oAor,  673,b. 
Krq/tfu,  378,  b. 
Knnu(f,  822,  a. 
K^i»  454,  a. 
K»7Xn,  348,  a. 
K6$opros,  366,  a. 
KoiXor.  1122,a. 
KoiTwi'cf ,  425,  a. 
K^Aoircf,  867,  b. 
iUAol,  892,  a. 
KoAe^f,  577,  a. 
KoK\v€urr^St  270,  b. 
KSWv€os,  270,  b. 
KoAMra^f ,  322,  a. 
K^ros,  322,b;  1203,  a. 
KoAdwu,  556,  a. 
K6ti7i,  328,  b. 
KofifidTtoy,  344,  b. 
Ko^i^riicd,  114iS,  a. 
Ko^i^f,  1146,  a. 
K6»9vAos,  752,  a. 
Koricinir,  870,  a;  979,  a. 
KoWroScs,  1153,b. 
Ko»t6s,  357,  b ;  789,  a. 
KovdMov,  768,  b. 
KjmtU,  622,  a. 
K^m-tiy,  627,  b. 
Kdpo{,  627,  a. 
K6pSai,  280,  a ;  344,  b. 
K^,  891,a;  892,  b. 
KopofBia  K6pti,  606,  a. 
Viopt¥eii(wBm,  606,  a. 
KopfJfform,  364,  a. 
Kopvtfarrurd,  364,  a. 
Kopu9eafrwfii6s,  364,  a. 
K^/u«of ,  328,  b. 
Kopini,  881,  b. 
Kipuf,  565,  b. 
Kopu^oia,  548,  a. 
Ko|M(n|,  126,  a;  627.  a. 
KopwWs,  325,  a;  363,  a. 
Katrfi,iir/is,    365,  a;     581,  b; 
-624,  a. 
Ko&fwl,  365,  a. 
KoofUffdtfiiaXoi,  282,  a. 
K^uwf,  831,  b. 
KoTTotfeibi',  366,  a. 
Kiorrdito¥f  366,  a. 
Kirragos,  366,  b. 
K4ttvt«»,  367,  a. 
Kor^Aii,  367,  a ;  381,  b. 
Koroma,  367,  a. 
Kwpd,  328,  b. 
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glycol,  197,  a. 
Kttupwrit,  101,  b. 
Ko^tftos  vapBhnts,  891,  a. 
Kovpfr,  197,  b. 
K^iwr,  358,  a. 
KoxAidpioy,  301,  a. 
KoxAiox,  300,  b. 
Kpdgiaros,  674,  a. 
K)N(8q,  1123,  a. 
Kpwitiis  ¥6fAos,  1120,  a. 
Kpdyof,  665,  b. 
Kpaff«c8?ra<,  280,  a. 
KpdffT^v,  665,  b. 
Kpar^p,  153,  b;  367,  h 
KptiTpa,  586,  b. 
Kp^/A^oAo,  381,  b. 
KpwiwKttdr,  722,  a. 
Kpwwdkfis,  722,  a. 
Kjv^ni,  543,  b. 
Kpifvti,  368,  b. 
Kpitfo^un-ffla,  417,  a. 
KplKos,  627,  a. 
KpM^i,  133,b;  149,  b. 
Kpnai,  369,  b. 
KpoiHi,  1000,  a. 
KJMiean-^if  -tfy,  370,  a. 
KJp^ia,  370,  a. 
Kpocffoi,  537,  a. 
KJv^oAoi',  370,  a. 
Kpo6mM,esn,h. 
Kpovfia,  381,  b. 
KpovrtfCio,  381,  b. 
K^wrcia,  871,  a. 
Kpinrii,  371,  a. 
K)nnrr/a,  871,  a. 
Kpvnrol,  372,  a. 
Kpm€6Kos,  328,  b. 
Krc(f,  881,  a. 
Krfifuntk,  459,  b. 
K^a«0t,  380,  b. 
KudftoSf  57,  a. 
KvaHru^,  224,  a. 
Kutfurr^pei,  1005,  b ;  1006,  a. 
K^r,  372,  b;  1112,  b. 
KvdnpiaUais,  888,  a. 
K^kAb,  378,  a. 
KiMcAif,  381,  a. 
KvicXioSiMo-KoAoi,  279,  a. 
K^fcAof,  35,  a;  298,  a;  1034, b. 
K^Aio'if,  714,  a. 
Kv/M,  881,  a. 
K^/ifeAor,  381,  a. 
KOiiBri,  381,  a. 
KtWn,  565,  b. 

Kvnfycruc^v  ^iafrpw,  1186,  a. 
Kwiawpa,  147,  b. 
Kw6aovpos,  147,  b. 
Kuptfotrk,  920,a;  1130,  a. 
K^ctf,  183,  a. 
Kvploy  if,  399,  a. 
K^i,  101,  b. 
K^Mf,  213,  a;  377, b. 
K^v,  152,  b. 
KAiwy,  673,  b. 
Ki6a«r,  1133,  b. 
lUca,  673,  b. 
Kmhmcpiraij  310,  b. 
K»/iOf,  277,  b;  279,  t. 
Kw/i^M,  341,  b. 
iUi'cioy,  593,  a. 
KcmnrtMy,  351,  a. 
4  L 
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Kxiwri,  239,  a ;  788.  a. 
Kanr<6,  384,  b. 
KMfWKOfULxia,  583,  a. 
KiApvtcos,  195,  b. 
K&s,  260.  a. 


A. 


AaC4,  239,  a. 
Aayiiedkof,  881,  b. 
AoyoMff,  Acrycif,  152,  b. 
AaZ^s.  1186,  a. 
AoiivoSc^ix^a,  666,  a. 
AofornlhiipofUa,  666,  a. 
AofivoS^^opfa,  666,  a. 
Aafara3hiip6poi,  666,  b. 
AofivdSioy,  89>2,  a. 
Aaftira8oGx6f  Ayojy,  666,  a« 
Ao^iinif ,  666,  a. 
AooSdcior,  225,  a. 
Atunctrowotoi,  1094,  a. 
AaproKtSf  555,  b. 
AarflQrfiby,  366,  b. 
Adra^,  366,  b. 
Adrptis,  883,  a. 
Aa»poardrai,  280,  a« 
Ad^pia,  667,  b. 
A^f,  827,  a. 
A€trofiei(nvptou  80n|,  513,  a. 
Afttronvrlou  ypcup^,  679,  a. 
AfotoffrparUm  Tjpo^  679,  a. 
Anvoro^lov  ypit^ii,  144,  a. 
AeirotY»>^a,  679,  a. 
Acjctin},  366,  b;  872,  b. 
Atxdifuuf,  872,  b. 
Aiitrpop,  673,  b. 
AcortScfo,  681,  a. 
A^oSra,  397,  b. 
AvwTCVfyot,  681,  a. 
Aivxn,  681,  a. 
AevK^f  di^p,  890,  b. 
Ac^fl»/ua,  903,  a. 
A*xfyv^  593,  b. 
A^X<»f,  673,  a ;  673,  b. 
A^y,  150,  b. 
ApSdfpioy,  853,  a. 
Ap8os,  853,  a, 
A^irov,  970,  b. 
AhKveoSt  192,  b ;  555,  a ;  558,  a ; 

675,  a. 
A^raio,  411,  b. 
A^voiof,  225,  a, 
Aij^aimw,  224,  a;  225,  a. 
Aiyrot,  555,  b. 
Ai|i^t,  1137,  b. 

Ati^uipx'^fchp  ypofifAorttop,  390,  a. 
Ai^id^iX^'*  441,  a« 
Ariif,  403,  a. 
Afipol,  708,  a. 
Aitoo/MKTcfa,  417,  a. 
Aiicu^vTpis,  3,  b. 
Ai€vpvis,  786,  a. 
At€vp¥6w,  786,  a. 
AiOvroplaXt  671,  a. 
Aiic/a$f,  1183,  b. 
A(icyov,  411,  a;  1183,  b. 
AiKi^o^of,  411,  a;  1183,  b. 
Airpa,  709,  a;  814,  a;  1213,  b. 
Aix^t,  752,  ». 
AoY«M»y.  1122.  b. 


INDBH. 

Aoyurrol,  36,  b. 
AfrytffThpioy,  479,  a. 
AayurHis,  222.  a  j  478,  b. 
Aoyirypi^i,  710.  b ;  1085,  a. 
AiryinroMf,  710,  b ;  1085  a. 
AifTx^,  587,  b  ;  588,  a. 

Aoyxo^^'*  587,  b. 
Aocrp^y,  183,  b. 
Aoiiai,  1000,  a. 
AmUoptas  BUni,  217,  a. 
Aoirr^p,  185,  a. 
Aourfipiow,  185,  a. 
Aovrpir,  183,  b ;  189,  b. 

„       wfu^utdtf,  185,  b. 
AovTpo^pos,  185,  b. 
A({^t,  566,  a. 
Aoxaeyot,  483,  a ;  1098,  a. 
AtfX<"f  483,  a}  486,  b ;  1098,  a. 

„     BpBios,  185,  a. 
A^oia,  720,  a. 
AvKofi^Scior,  892,  a. 
A6kos,  586,  b. 
A6pa,  148,  b ;  720,  a. 
AOx^s,  713,  a. 
AvxraSxof,  236,  a;  669,  a. 
AAos,  225,  a. 
AAwfi,  710,  b. 
Ai^ior,  710,  b. 
AAroi,  710,  b. 
AwroSdnff,  710,  b. 


M. 

M(£7«8i5,  779,  a. 

Moye ipcio,  35,  a. 

Mdytifioi,  305,  b. 

MdCa,  305,  b ;  745,  b ;  870,  b. 

Ma4fiaiCTi|/}«6r,  223,  a. 

Maiamy,  892,  b. 

MiLccAAa,  707,  b ;  848,  b. 

Mwrpdr,  344,  b. 

Mdtcrpa,  1,  a. 

MoXKSs,  1097,  b. 

McCi^adAos,  626,  b. 

May8^,  665,  a. 

Mcu^^,  665.  a. 

M(£in7f,  366,  b. 

Moyreuiy,  836,  b. 

Marrcis,  416,  a. 

MovTur^,  415,  b. 

McLnir,  732,  tu 

Mdpis,  732,  a. 

MdpiffTop,  732,  a. 

Mc^)r^ior,  732,  b. 

Maprvpta,  732,  b. 

Mcurr^/wi,  1224,  a. 

Mtumywd/Mi,  735,  a. 

Maumyo^6p9it  735,  a. 

M(f<rri(,  549,  b. 

„      K9pttfuiefi,  515,  a.        • 
Wcurrlxn,  d03,  b. 
M<ix»pa>  197,  b ;  373,  b ;  975,  a. 
Maxa(f>u>y,  975,  a. 
Maxcdpts,  197,  b. 
Miyapop,  1105,  a. 
Miitftyos,  748,  b. 
Mc^tWa(r9c(i,  513,  b. 
Mttaeytgyh,  101,  b. 
McCXia,  436,  a. 

MciA/x«»»  ^^*  *• 


McuMT,  101,  b. 
MfAor,  170,bu 

Mc\fl0^X<>''f  171,  a. 
M«A(a,  587,  b. 
MtKUparoP,  1205,  U 
McAtTTovra,  555,  a. 
McAAcfpifi',  446,  b. 
Utkmroda,  778,  a. 
McycA^M,  749,  a. 
Uipop,  750,  b. 
Mcira^Aior  d^jnQ,  ^K5,  ■• 
M^trmAAf  ;»^  425,  m. 
M€<niftJipuiy  408,  b. 
Mctf'&oiipof  ap^teTM ,  891.  i 

6xK  801,  a. 
Mco-oAcitff  or,  858,  a. 
Mttroft/^tdJuov,  298,  a. 
Metr^ioixM,  869,  b. 
MeralUnis,  394.  be 
McrvytfrFMy  759,  a. 
MtrayciTrnfa,  223,  a. 
M^oAAor,  759,  a. 
Merararrf»£r,  306,  a. 
MerdnMTpoPf  306,  a. 

Mcr^x<«f  >  2^*  a^ 
Merimns,  280,  a. 

M^oiiAof  dibo,  425,  a. 
Mrrct»fM\9YM,  144,  b. 
MffToCaior,  166,  a  -,  761.  b. 
M4Tountf  761,  a. 
MffTon},  323,  a* 
Mcr^vvfar,  164,  a. 
McrpM^fiM,  762,  b. 
M^TMror,  786,  a. 
MifXii,  274,  b. 
M4r,  228,  a. 
„    &r(M9, 223,b. 
„    <^dA^ff,  233,  a. 
„    M<4iMi,223.b. 
„    loTd^KMf ,  293,  a. 
„    Kotk^s,  222,  b. 

\iyMr,223,bu 

|cc7«r,  223,  bL 

mw^H^M,  223,  b, 

wXipi^ty  222,  bu 

^K(mr,223,  a. 
M^^nNTir,  443,  a. 
Mi^pary^prai,  73,  a* 
MiiTpiwo?ut,  313,  b. 
Mih^pyor,  119,  a. 
Mi|r/»^f ,  225,  a. 
MirxM^,  722,  a. 
Mi|xar4.  1123,  a. 
M^r,  763,  a. 
Uiff^9p6p9i,  758,  a. 
Utfdev  ttirv.  764.  a. 
MivMtf-CMS  «&eov  SCki^  7fH»  ^ 
Hurfmrol,  758,  a. 
M^oi,  llOl.a. 
Mirpoi,  764.  b. 
M^.  135,  a. 
Mrs,  931,  b. 
MH/iora,  556,  a. 
HFif^io,  556,  a. 
Mi«(a,366,  a. 
Il9«a,366,  a. 
M^«Mccf ,  290,  b  i  592,  b. 
M^0QiMs.  290,  b ;  593.  b. 

Mmx*'^  75P^.  1^  *»• 
M«AvfK8cs,  554k  a. 

MoAv^/iarrcIa,  417,  a> 


*• 
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MoMipx^*  706,  a. 
Vloriypaf»4JM¥,  900,  b. 
Mwofidxoi,  574,  a. 
Movoxit&fUTw,  900,  b. 
M({/w,483,a;768,a. 
Mopleu,  142,  a. 
Moviola,  769,  a. 
Movtfvxt^,  223,  a. 
Mo&rcia,  772,  b. 
Motfifttw,  772,  b. 
Mowruc^,  772,  b. 
Mox^s,  626,  b. 
Mvicr^/Mt,  713,  a. 
M^t,  765,  a. 
M^cu,  712,  a. 
Muploi,  780,  b. 
M^fii}«ccr,  269,  a. 
Mvpo&fitciov,  198,  b. 
Mv^iPM,  35,  a. 
Mvf)j(iyrnri,  1205,  a. 
M&ria,  780.  b. 

Mvffreeyotyis,  453,  a ;  477,  a. 
M^trroi,  453,  a. 
M^trrol,  780,  a. 
MMrr^/MO,  781,  a. 
MmttUii,  305,  a. 
MCarpoy,  805,  a  ;  782,  a. 
Mvarpot,  305,  a. 
Mv»irrfCc<'',  220,  b. 
M^,  220,  b. 

N. 

No^iov,  556,  b. 
Na<$r,  97,  a  ;  1105,  a. 
Sawxpxlci,  782,  b. 
Na6apxos,  782,  b. 
UaOKkripoi,  1087,  b. 
JioMcpa^,  782,  b ;  1155,  b. 
SevOKpapos,  782,  b. 
Novs,  783,  a. 

Nauriieal  fnryypo/^,  525,  b. 
Nai/Tiffo)  tAco(,  525,  b. 
'SeayTut6¥,  525,  b. 
NovroSdcoi,  793,  a. 
Ncayitf-Mf  airoA^f,  892,  a. 
,       fiiKaa,  892,  a. 

iwe6s,  890,  b. 

oSAot,  890,  b ;  892.  a. 

irtl7x/"J*^«»»  890,  b. 
wdoovXos,  890,  b. 

vapttxpof*  890,  b. 
riyapdf,  890,  b. 
t^iooyKosy  890,  b. 

„       <»XP<>f>  890,  b. 
Nficp<{5ciiryor,  557,  a. 
H^KOoMarrm,  558,  a. 
S9Kvofuiyrth¥,  842,  b. 
Ntic^ia,  558,  a. 
Ncic^iof ,  226,  a. 
Nc/uxia,  794,  b. 
N^/Ma,  794,  b. 
Nc/iCAB.  794,  b. 
Nco8cvM68«f,  592,  a;  705,  a. 
N€Of(lJy^  223,  a. 
N^wp{fKeuc§t,  1111,  b. 
Ncwicdpoi,  20,  a ;  795,  b. 
N««v^ui.  782,  a. 
Nei^s,  1105,  a. 
Ncii<routo<,  782,  a. 
Ni7<rrff(a,  1128,  a. 


•» 


INDSX. 

N^iM/ta,  767,  a ;  808,  b. 

Vo filer fueros     Zu!^$opas    yp»pfl, 

803,  b. 
KotAoBinif,  123,  b ;  805,  a. 
N^MOf,  803,  b. 

„      Kptatfif,  1 120,  a. 

„      irMucos,  911 1  a. 
NoAto^^Xwrcf,  803,  b  ;  831,  a. 
Nou^v^,  223,  a. 
NoS/4fu»s,  814,  a. 
Nv/«0ayaf7^f ,  737,  b. 
Nv/4^vr^s,  737,  b. 
N^tra,  610,  b. 


B. 

Boi^iir^f ,  225,  a. 
Boi^f  Mip,  890,  b. 
Bavftfrtpoi  Mp>  890,  b. 
Bci>cry(a,  488,  a. 
Bcwryof,  1222,  b. 
ntvnKoffia,  1222,  b. 
Berfo,  619,  a ;  620,  a. 
ntpias  Ypo^,  1223,  a. 
BcMicti,  761,  b. 
B«yiir^y  r^Ao5,  36,  b. 
Btfw,  619,  b ;  758,  a. 
Bcy£y«i,  425,  b ;  620,  a. 
Uian^s,    979,   b,     1043,   b; 

1223,  b. 
Ut^s,  577,  a. 
nStofWy  1059,  a. 
SvXoinnr(a,  564,  b. 
Uvpias  Mf  *  890,  b. 
BufNJv,  197,  b. 

BMrrdfpX^'i  581,  b« 
SiNrnfp,  984,  b. 
Bwrr^f ,  580,  b. 
B^ffTfMi,  185,  a. 


O. 

'OfcA^f,  816,  b. 
'0«oA<{f,  821,  b ;  931,  b. 
'O78<f8i0F,  1127,  b. 
*Oric/a,  or  O^icfo,  1213,  b. 
"Oyifoi,  890,  b. 
'oiomdypa,  275,  a. 
*Olioirr6rptfjifM,  394,  a. 
'O8oiro(of,  613,  a ;  1193,  b. 
'Oft^Kii,  851,  b. 
'OMyiw,  851,  b. 
OIk4t7is,  1034,  b. 
OMCcriicby  fit^6icovpor,  891,  a. 
OMv^Ta,  425,  a. 
02K(a,  423,  b. 
02K(af  9Uai,  823,  b. 
OlKtar^s,  313,  b. 
Ofiroi,  425,  a. 
OUos,  423,  b. 
OUSaiToSt  441,  a. 
OhcoTpliatos,  1034,  b. 
OlKirpt^,  1034,  b. 
Olrflpoi  d^pdwomts,  1083,  a. 
0/M<mf^ia,  328,  b. 
OWm«Ac,  1205,  a| 
O&os,  1201,  a. 
OlyStpopoy,  823,  b. 
OtV/»x<)ai,  1082,  b. 
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Oivox^oi,  1083,  a. 
'Ottrr6s,  149,  b ;  1001,  a. 
Olmyurraif  174,  b. 
Oufpurruei^,  471,  a. 
OlmFov6Kos,  174,  b. 
OtvPocKAroi,  174,  b. 
•OjrpWoKref,  1122,  b 
'OK^ftfo*,  902,  b ;  1122,  b. 
*Oicrdirrv\os,  1105,  b, 
*OAiycyX<a>  134,  b  ;  826,  b. 
*0\KdS€T,  IBS,  a. 
'OKtcot,  785,  a. 
"OA^r,  768,  b. 
'OA/ior,  1163,  a. 
'OAoffoirrtiy,  999,  b. 
'OAoo^v^Aorra  fpya,  726,  a. 
'OA^/iiria,  828,  a. 
'OAv^iruis,  883,  a. 
""OAvpa,  56,  b. 

'OfMydXaKT€S,  290,  a  ;  1154,  b. 
*Omoioi,  291,  a;  613,  a. 
'OfioXayia,  1081,  a. 
*OfJuHpc»yia,  773,  b. 
'O/i^of,  298,  a ;  488,  a. 
*Oye^ioiroA<a,  417,  b. 
''Ovo/M,  800,  a. 
"Owj,  765,  a. 
W*  4,  a. 
"Ofof ,  1204,  b. 
'<Hv€dipiw,  4,  a. 
'0(Ma^i',4,a;381,  b. 
*0(v>y)d(^i,  806,  b. 
'Ol^ficAi,  1205,  b. 
•OinJ,  761,  b. 
'Owur96iofAos,  1105,  b. 
*OrAa,  135,  a. 
•OwAirrfj,  1154,  a. 
'OvA^Toi,  135,  a. 
'Om^,  163,  b. 
'Opyoroy,  722,  a. 
'Opyia,  781,  a. 
'Op7v<4  751,  b;  845,  a. 
'OptlxiBt^ntoSt  845,  b. 
*OpBw»po9,  751,  b. 
'O^tov,  661,  b. 
*Of>K0f ,  659,  b. 
*Of>ftof ,  767,  b ;  1006,  a. 
'Opi'it,  149,  a. 

„      cdlbAoT,  149,  a. 
OfMi,  99,  a ;  614,  b. 
'OpvyfUL,  196,  b. 
'Op^s,  152,  a. 
"OpX^iTtf,  1004,  b. 
"Opx^pa,  1122,  a. 
'OpxyifFTvs,  1004,  b. 
'OiTMi,  837,  b. 
'0<ric»Tifp,  837.  b. 
'OffTpdxiop,  532,  b  ;  555,  a. 
'Offrptucur/Ust  514,  a, 
"OarpoKov,  532,  b. 

*0<rxo^poi,  845^  b. 
09ar,  533,  a. 
Olryia,  1213,  b. 
O&yjrfa,  1213,  b. 
OMar,  624,  b. 
ObKofwi,  483,  b. 
09Aof  ^fpdxofp,  892,  a. 

OvAoxi'Tm,  999,  b. 
0(ip<r)rJr,  484,  a ;  488,  a ;  497  » 
41.2 
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Obp€a4a,  918,  b. 
Obpidxo$,6ffJ,h. 
Obafas  9Uni,  4iSl,  a. 
"O^is,  136,  b. 
*Ofp$aX/ihs  fidfficm>s,  521,  b. 
'Ot^uwxpff  149,  a. 
'O^,  146,  a ;  149,  b. 
"Oxfbni,  398,  b. 
'Oxovor,  298,  b. 
"Oxn/Mi,  1185, 1. 
'OxXMrporla,  391,  b ;  821,  b. 
'0^/40,  835,  b, 
'O^Kn,  873,  a. 
"O^,  835,  b. 
'Oif^oi^ftot,  836,  b. 
'OfmrtiXcimr,  722,  a. 
'O^oniAiir,  722,  a. 
*0^«Xla,  722,  a. 
'O^o^ayfa,  836,  a. 
'OH^Yot,  836,  a. 
'0^*<Sn|f ,  836,  a. 


n. 

ncryajporiairraf,  857,  b. 
noTxp^ior,  857,  a. 

n^hT^^ifOTO'*  892,  a. 
noMfar,  846,  b. 
nwSaywTi^f,  847,  a. 
Ifaigcyiifirty,  36,  a* 
noiSuricf Mr,  605,  a. 
IlaiSoi^ftot,  848,  a« 
IkuSor/Mfol,  581,b. 
nocSorpo^  738,  b. 
IlaiSfirci,  36,  a. 
lioflfMr,  846,  b. 
liflUWr,  846,  b. 
tbUaitfyw,  713,  b. 
naXaifffuif^rfi,  713,  b. 
noXoumf,  372,  b ;  751,  b. 
naXatorpa,  849,  a. 
noXoMrrpo^^Aaircf,  682,  b. 
ndkn,  713,  b. 
lioXryKcCviiAoy,  258,  b. 
noXAomf,  349,  a;  892,  b. 
noAAiucff ,  349,  a. 
na\r6v,  587,  a. 
Ilafitfou^ia,  854,  b. 
lUitMfwxot,  857,  b. 
nci/ii^vXoi,  572,  a. 
n^ttfios,  223, a;  224,  a;  225, a. 
XUa^ia^  861,  a. 
TlarSoKcibr,  258,  a  ;  619,  b. 
narcAAifyia,  861,  b. 
nonfyuyxt.  861,  b. 
narMivM,  861,  b. 
nororAiii,  135,  a. 
XlopovXjcos,  1101,  a. 
nimroi,  892,  a. 

„      Trcpof,  891,  b. 

„      wpurof,  891,  b. 
IlapdSaiTis,  344.  a. 
napalS6\u»f,  106,  b ;  863,  a. 
nofdeoXw,  106,  b  ;  863,  a. 
n(VMryra0(8«f ,  566,  a. 
naparywBiitoy,  548,  a. 
napcPYpaip4,  93,  a  ;  470,  a ;  869, 

a. 
napaycry^,  484,  b. 
JXapaytihis,  864,  a. 


INDEX. 

llapibtiffos,  863,  b. 
IlaJwSpo/iCSey,  580,  b. 
TlaptMpa,  625,  b. 

napoiSdrnSt  379,  b. 
nafMuearafitUXeiy,  586,  b. 
napaKaToi8ok4,  93,  a  ;  103,  b ; 

403,  b;  863,  a. 
Uapaim04Kii,  102,  b ;  863,  b. 
naptucarai^Kfis  8(ici|,  102,  b. 
Ha/pa\4ytffB(u,  197,  b. 
napaXiToi,  865,  a. 
Ht^poAiM,  865,  a  ;  1155,  a. 
ndpaXos,  865,  a. 
napdftxeot  idK7v\os,  95,  b. 
naptofoias  ypa^,  865,  a. 
thtpo96ijmf  ypap4»  856,  b. 
^ap^r^^^t,  737,  a. 
TlttpawhwrfM,  1 122,  b. 
tlopearliyiucra,  154,  b. 
nc^MHipeaCeia,  866.  a. 
lUipatrp€a€tias  ypwp^,  866,  b» 
IliyearvXlr,  843,  a. 
napaf^6futra,  790,  b. 
niVMa«(Y7i|t,  866,  b. 
no/Nfoif/ioy,  699,  a. 
Xlapdtrrrost  892,  a. 
IXfl^MKrin^rioF,  1122,  a;  1146,  b. 
n^WT^r,  97,  a. 
napaardsj  97,  b ;  425,  b. 
napJumuri,  iy,  1105,  b. 
napdrraenst  403,  b ;  867,  b. 
napoffrdrai^  593,  a;  789,  a. 
Ilflya^wria,  773,  b. 
TUipaxophynfM,  1146,  b. 
na^XP»MOf>  891,  a. 
IXaJpax^i*  185,  b. 
Uaoox'viT'if^t  1146,  b. 
Ikyc^f^Mrrov,  892,  b. 
nopcSpio,  868,  a. 
I^wa^MM,  867,  b. 
TU^urypup^,  868,  a. 
XlaiMioTpa^f  ypaip^,  868,  a. 
niyifyopibiara,  1146,  b. 
Uapitaw,  548,  a. 
Iliyn^wr,  378,  b. 
neytffyfioi,  871,  a. 
nap0ar(a,  871,  a. 
tlapBiiw,  871,  a. 
ndpeivot,  150,  b. 
ndpoSot,  1122,  a. 
n<LioSof ,  280,  a. 
II^x^^  737,  a. 
nc^i^,  707,  b. 
neurr&s,  871,  a. 
naaro^Spior,  871,  b. 
Tla/TTolpdpos,  871,  a. 
Udrauun,  639,  a. 
IIaxt<a  Tjpovf ,  892,  b. 
ncSioMM,  1155,  a. 
n^iAor,  220,  b. 
nc(aicoi^faTa(,  503,  a. 
ntffnupot,  488,  b. 
li^Aotfu,  840,  b. 
nfXdrai,  882,  a. 
nc\in|5,  295,  a. 
ntXcfoScf ,  840,  b. 
n4\€Kvs,  1614,  a. 
ncATMrrai,  135,  b;  487,  b^  882, 

b. 
n^An},  882,  b. 
ncv^oi,  882,  b. 


n&Tmmiph,  222,  bu 
n6^ag0IAM,  683,  a. 
n6^aaA«r,  883,  a. 
ntwratta^iapxjia,  488.  a. 
ncFroKocrui^iffS^iyM.   266,  a 

1155,  a. 
naruXMCw,  1095,  b. 
nandXtBos,  582,  a. 

ntrnCjiiwx*'*  1(^»  a. 
ncmiic^rfvipm,  785,  a. 

IIcpniiroeT^,  884,  a. 
ncrnKwrr^.  463,  a. 
IIcyrqmtfToA^yw,  884,  a. 
iltriiiautfife,  483,  a. 
ncFdjpcir,  785,  b. 
n^Aat,  684,  b. 
n«piairroi.  1123,  a. 
UtpUumt,  887,  a. 
ntploiifio^  91,  b. 
n^(cmr,  91,  b. 
n^CXiVia,  79,  a. 
Ufpi^mw,  79,  a. 
n4»<6oA9r,  996,  b. 
n^iOcmw,  577,  k. 
nc^i^wf  ,  225,  a. 
ntpiC^tf/m,  1075.  a. 

ncput^X^Wf  300,  b. 
n^if4pia,  524,  b. 
n^6^,  786,  b. 
n^Miacoi,  290.  b;  887.  a 
n^parh-tm,  1145,  b. 
ncpor^SMT,  639,  a. 
n^oAm,  463,  a;  486,  bu 
U^pbrr^pof,  1106,  b. 
ntpatTiaa€»,  484,  b. 
n^ptfifarriMa,  11,05,  a. 
ncpi^jKAAlr,  889.  a. 
n^tfTio,  441,  b 
n€ptariapxos,  441,  b. 
ncywrr^AAor,  425,  a  ;  889.  b 
llcptrcixwyi^,  1183,  a. 
litphws,  225,  a. 
Ilep^,  531,b. 
ncpoinrrpCf,  531,  a« 
Il^OT^,  531,  b. 
ncprcfo,  149,  a. 
lUanlt  670.  b. 
flcToAKr/i^i,  515,  a. 
flcri^ior,  920,  a. 
fl^TBM'tff ,  920,  a. 
n^rowpor,  748,  a. 
n^cvyMT,  748,  a. 
ncrpok^f,  1138,  b. 
nifMAiMT,  788,  b. 
IM Aj|(,  565,  b. 
OvAinrdb'tf,  689,  b. 
n^,  1101,  a. 
Il9i4iti«,  330,  a. 
niii'Mr,  565,  b;  1101  a. 
nij^866,  a. 
nnx»».  126,a;721,b*,  751,1 

880,  b. 
meat,  1202*  a. 
TUOotyia^  412,  a. 
nlAvia,  920,  a. 
niXMV,  920,  a. 
ntXoff,  920.  a. 
IliAarr^,  919,  b. 
UwvKucfi,  144,  b. 
n(Mi(,  1092,  a. 

^aricAi|ri«rruD^,  388,  V 


f» 


ntfra-o^triSf  1202, 
TlXcUa-iop,  485,  a. 
n^jBurfyrai,  922,  a. 
IIAava.»/A^roi  iurr4pts,  922,  a. 
nAcuTTfjc^,  1059,  a, 
nAoTcrH,  381,  b. 
TlAarcKyd^toy,  381,  b. 
n\4epot^,  753,  b ;  928,  a. 
nXci<rrotfoX/i^a,  1112,  b. 
n\ife{htaTos,  225,  a. 
IlA^icrpoy,  721,  b. 
IvJifun/f,  378,  b. 
nAi|fu>x^>  454,  a. 
nXtifAoxArit  454,  a. 
nXiy^Mi^,  485,  a ;  668,  a. 
nxif^is,  668,  a. 
nxh^Oos,  668.  a;  923,  a. 
n\o76¥,  785,  a« 
nAoi/fca|»{of,  851,  a. 
nxvi^pia,  928,  b. 
nirryox,  344,  b. 
n*^,  440,  b. 
n<»«»,  783,  b ;  790,  b. 
UodoiedKKfi,  240,  b. 
IIoi«<>,  14,  b. 
Tloi€ur0cu,  14,  b. 
Tlotriiris,  14,  b. 
IIottiT^j,  14,  b. 
noociAr^f,  851,  a. 
notvi},  929,  a. 

lloiTp&Kios,  224,  a. 
noAc/Ao^of,   123,  a;  483,  a; 
929,  a. 

no\i&  KordKO/JLoSf  890,  b. 

noAircIa,  288,  b. 

TloKirjif,  289,  a. 

IIoAiro^Aaircf,  1094,  a. 

HfiAof ,  615,  a ;  929,  b. 

TloK^fUTOs,  1101,  b ;  1102,  b. 

noK^wTvxa,  1092,  a. 

nofiwi^,  931,  a. 

n6»ros,  226,  a. 

nopioTo/,  942,  b. 

nopycuir,  605,  a. 

nSfnn/i,  604,  b. 

nopnjc^y  T^f ,  605,  b. 

TlopPo€offKol,  605,  a. 

nopPo€oaK6s,  891,  b. 

Tlopyvypapla,  912,  a. 

IlopyorcAMw,  605,  b. 

n(^nra{,  298,  b. 

n6fnni,  531,  b. 

U6fnniiuit  532.  a. 

n(xrci8ci&if,    223,    a)    224,    a; 
225,  a. 

UwrtMpM,  945,  b. 

n<Kri8ac6y,  225,  a. 

TloTUfiSs,  152,  b. 

ntJrof,  1082,  a. 

noSf.  751,  b ;  893,  a. 

Ttpditrop^s,  951,  a. 

npa^i9pyl9att  928,  b. 

njoar^p  A/Oof ,  1034,  b  ;  1205,  b. 

TLpwtimit,  891,  b. 

Tlfntfrrripts,  543,  b. 

TlpTiaris,  151,  a. 

nplw,  1029,  a. 

Upv^fVfTu,  453.  a. 

Tlpoacyttyetas  ypoup^j  958,  b. 

npoSoX^,  426.  a  ;  958,  b. 

nfH>€o6Acv/ia,  210,  b ;  806,  a. 


INDEX. 

npo6o{f\€Vfia  iw4r«unf,  211,  a. 
np6eov\oi,  960,  a. 
Upcydfuia,  737,  a. 
Tlpo9iKaffla,  897,  b. 
Xlp^iofios,  1105,  a. 
npodao-Ca,  961,  a. 
f^o8o<r(af  ypnpiit  962,  a. 
IV^po^r,  425,  b. 
Ttpo^pt^mMra  ^X^,  212,  b. 
IlfweBp/a,  646,  a. 
np^^i,  210,  b ;  212,  a. 
hpotuF^Htpdj  449,  a. 
Xlpo^ur^pas  8l«n},  962,  b. 
IIpo€fiSo\ls,  787,  a. 
Il^p(Kr(i(i,  or  Upotipooim,  962,  b. 
n)9^c<rif,  555,  a. 
npoOw/jda,  460,  a ;  964,  a. 
llfio$€a'fUas  vdfuis,  964,  a. 
np60vpa,  424,  b. 
nJNJ^ooy,  627,  a. 
npoucis  Sinn),  1048,  a. 
Tlpot^,  436,  a. 
TlpoKdi0ap(ns,  453,  a. 
n^oicaAcZrtfai,  398,  a« 
npoKtiraSoK^,  1103,  a. 
IV^Ai7<rir,    398,    a;    403,    a; 

404,  a;  732,  a. 
I^OKoirfoir,  428,  b. 
TlpoKiw,  152,  b. 
np6\ayos,  1146,  a. 
VLpoftayrtta,  837,  a. 
np6iiayTts,  839,  a. 
npo/4ii$ua,  962,  b. 
Upofirfyrrptcu,  736,  b. 
TlpofAynffrpiifs,  736,  b. 
nj^^MMf,  1105,  a. 
n/w(cWa,  619,  a ;  620,  a. 
np^cvof,  620,  a. 
Ilp^ouf,  790,  b. 
npor^Aoia,  963,  a. 
n)>4'^<'f  897,  a. 
npoffKetTdikfi/M,  1103,  a. 
npoffK€ipd\€toy,  565,  a ;  673,  b. 
TIpoiTKi^top,  1122,  a. 
n/H{(rKXii<ns,  403,  a ;  733,  a. 
npoaK^yilffu,  16,  a. 
TipdaoHop  ypdii^wrBatf  211,  a. 
Xlpofrrds,  425,  b, 
lipo(rr«HipioSt  224,  a. 
lipocrdTut,  295,  a. 

„        ToD  ^/lov,  964,  a. 
TlpoarifMy,  1 133,  a. 
lipwrrifuureat,  1133,  a. 
JIpwrri/itifM,  1 133,  a. 
Upoarioy,  425.  a. 
npifcrrvAof,  1105,  b. 
npdoTvira,  457,  a. 
np^OTviros,  1181,  a. 
npo^mrttow,  889,  b. 
np6<nawor,  889,  b. 
n^oTcAcia  ydfiuif,  737,  a. 
UporofjL^,  133,  b. 
Ilp^oyot,  783,  a;  790,  b. 
npoTp{yiaf  964,  b. 
n/K>^'c«coi,  36,  a. 
npwpffrnis,  453,  a. 
npo^^ris,  837,  a. 
npoxftporoyta,  211. 
np<{xvA<a,  1201,  b. 
Ilpoafiovtaf  92,  b. 
npA^€5,  278,  b;  1005,  a. 
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np^Aii,  278,  b ;  1005,  a. 
Upifitnil,  787,  a. 
IVvrorcfo,  210,  b. 
npvTc»€ta,  103,  b  ;  970,  b. 
XlpuTcarttoy,  970,  a. 
nptntufus,  210,  b;  970,  bw 
Tlpoet,  408,  b. 
n^pa,  786,  a. 
Upmefwwrfis,  611,  b. 
np9irr6Xtuttf,  433,  a. 
Tipotrwrrirjis,  484,  a. 
nrvjcrfov,  1092,  a. 
nruoy,  848,  b. 
nuar^ia,  976,  a. 
nunyc^fuSy.  223.  a. 
rUrfitax^,  974,  b. 
nu7i«i>,  762,  a ;  974,  b. 
IIvT/Mir^,  974,  b. 
nio^ir,  752,  a. 
nv^i,  185,  a;  555,  b. 
Uveviarai,  978,  a. 
n^ia,  976,  b. 
n^iKor  yJ/iof,  977,  a, 
n^ioi,  978,  b. 
TlvB6xpnv*r9i,  480,  b. 
nuicr^<rrvAo5,  1106,  a. 
TUktm,  874,  b. 
UvktIw,  1002,  a. 
IlvAay^pai,  80,  b. 
nvAa(a,  80,  b. 
n^Asi,  943,  a. 
IIvAlf,  943,  a. 
nvA£y,  425,  a ;  943,  b. 
n^,  974,  b. 
nvCrSioF,  978,  b. 
nv((or,  171,  a ;  216,  a. 
n^ii,  978,  b. 
n^of,  216,  a. 
UvpSrypa,  546,  a. 
Uvpol,  555,  b. 

n^f,  481,  b  J  976,  b;  1774,  b. 
Tlwpla,  185,  a. 
HvpueHipuov,  185,  a. 
Uvpoiuan^ta,  417,  a. 
liv^lxn-  1005,  a. 
Tlvf^ixicrai,  1005,  a. 
nfiTVM'*  196,  b. 
n«A^ai,  884,  a ;  929,  b. 
IlflMAirr^fMoy,  929,  b. 


P. 


'Pa«8t>,  903,  a. 
'?aMSop6fWi,  32,  a. 
'P(i«8of ,  402,  b ;  1209,  a. 
*Pag9ovxoh  32,  a ;  1 125,  a. 
'Pa«80^po<.  1125,a. 
'Pagtpeios,  226,  a. 
'Vawr/ip,  726,  a. 
'Po^ri,  13,  b. 
•p^€0,  673,  a. 
'Pifr/nj  trxadini,  903,  b. 
•PijTopiiri^  r/w^"^,  462,  a ;  994.  \ 
'P^po,  804,  a;994,  b. 
'P^»p,  994,  b ;  1086,  a. 
'Ptroir^Ai;,  943,  a. 
'?nris,  539,  a. 
•piTioT^p,  539,  a. 
*Po8(ii^,  1100,  a. 
'PoeaucAi,  1205,  b. 
4i  3 
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*P6vrpow,  621,  a. 
yvKdarn,  996,  a. 
*Hfxfta,  185,  b. 
'Pv/M^f,  117,  b;378,b. 
'Pvwapoypa^a,  912,  a. 
'P^ia,  1061,  a. 
*PwT^,  996,  a. 
IPM/Mubf,  225,  a. 


2d$avoy,  851,b 
Sof  tWiy,  1007,  a. 
ZEoTifyf^iv,  990,  a. 
^ay^vfl,  989,  b. 
Stilytoy,  710,  a. 
XoKKieu,  1203,  a. 
2(Uiro5,  329,  b;  996,  b. 
Xdkos,  135,  a. 
ZUikofitna,  865,  a. 
2aAaJu(rioi,  865,  a« 
SaA»i7M170,b. 
SofA^^,  1007,  a. 
'XofjiSviciaral,  1007,  b. 
^oyMXiOF,  1007,  b. 
S^ySoXAy,  1007,  b. 
Sorff ,  625,  b. 
XdpoKOP,  59,  a. 
2ap8<6r.  989,  a. 
S^ivura,    or   2dpiffcu,  488^ 

589,  a. 
S^trvpof,  1141,  a. 
'XavfwHip,  587,  b. 
2««»rrtff ,  225,  a. 
Seipcubf,  379,  b. 
^ttptup6pos,  379,  b. 
Scfpiof,  152,  b. 
ttt<rdjc$9ta,  1014,  a. 
"itiffroWy  1046,  a. 
:Si?ic0t,  142,  a. 
2Wf,  260,  b;  1105;  a. 
"XfilAoUu,  1044,  b. 
2^/iara,  556,  a. 
2i|/Acio7pd^i,  806,  b. 
2T7/iciov,  638,  a;  1044,  b. 
^Bivia,  1071,  a. 
]St8i)po^iarrc(a,  417,  a. 
SuccAiK^s,  892,  a. 
Slffiym,  280,  a. 
2ii^i6ir,  851,  b. 
"Xurifpa,  882,  a. 
Sio^fxi^a,  882,  a. 
2<Tcin^5,  520,  a. 
^m^p^ior,  487.  a;  1048,  a. 
SirovvAflu,  1047,  b. 
Siror,  1047,  a. 
:iArw  Sfm},  1048,  a. 
Stro^vAajcctoi*,  618,  a. 
SiTo^^Aoffcr,  1046.  b. 
SiTwroi,  1047,  b. 
SiraAcfa,  52,  a. 
SKoAff,  1008,  a. 
SffaA/ior,  787,  b. 
Sircnran},  848,  b. 
Siroir^S^,  582,  a« 
2«c(i4>i},  366,  b ;  786,  a. 
2ira0(oy,  848,  b. 
Sic^irapi^oi',  141,  b. 
2«rc^  Kpffiaard,  789,  b. 
(^Aifw  768,  a. 


INDEX. 

Siet^  irAcicr^  788,  a. 
XKw6^Mpo5, 623,  b. 
SkiiH,  1122,  a. 
SmrvTouxoi,  1011,  b. 
2ir^vT/wr,  1011,  a. 
XkUh,  900,  b. 
iKucypa^,  900,  a. 

ZjcttO^Mi^a*  900,  b. 
2ietf(8cioir,  1213,  a. 
Xcia8ir^p(a,  623,  a. 
:Ut4iitw,  1213,  a. 
:UaMffKfi,  1213,  a. 
2ictd$tip9y,  615,  a. 
2icu£r,944,a;1128,b. 
^(ftirout,  674,  a. 
XKtpo^t^v,  223,  a. 
2icoAi(,  553,  a. 
Sm^Aoi^,  370,  b. 
:Uopvlos,  151,  a. 
2«c^Aii,391,b. 
%Kvp(a  ZUcfi,  1013,  a. 
:Uvrd\ii,  1013,  a. 

:^nrMa,  67,  b. 
2tdKv,  274,  b ;  420,  a. 
:ifiuwOfi,  984,  b. 
a^Aof,  415,  b. 
2opo(,  555,  b. 

Srdtfji,  118,  b;  577;  a;  1101,  b. 
Svo^ifrtff,  1101,  b. 
SirdpToyor,  634,  a. 
a ;   ^mipTord\ios  Acicninf,  892,  b. 
Sircipa,  1053,  a. 
3irc^  /Soff/cu,  269,  a. 
2ircip(or,  853,  a. 
Srfipoy,  853,  a. 

2vi«a^if.  372,  b ;  751,  bj  1053,  b. 
Siroryio,  905,  a. 
SiroiU,  306,  a;  100,  a. 
avwSo^^,  607,  a. 
StMuAoi,  971,  a. 
SroSioSpd^,  1055,  b. 
Srdaioy,  1055,  a. 
SrdSfor,  1055,  a. 
Sroaftof,  931,  a. 

ara0Auff ,  624,  b ;  706,  a ;  729,  a. 
Srotffiovxoi,  1087,  b. 
Srdtf'ifior,  1146,  a. 
Srcrr^p,  1056,  b. 
Srovpi^r,  370,  b. 
limpvXoSp^jMi,  242,  a. 
SWfifia,  1029,  b. 
Xrt^aifrprKiKoi,  1029,  b. 
Src^covirAAcior,  1030,  a. 
STc4>ayorA^K9t,  1029,  b. 
^rilpoMos,  148,  b;  359,  a. 
:erc^ayw|ui,  1029,  b. 
Sr^m,  650,  b. 
Sr^ftiwr,  1100,  a. 
Srfxos,  280,  a. 
2rAc77<'*  185,  a;  329,  a. 
^rod,  944.  a. 
'Xroixos,  280,  a. 
SrifAos,  786,  a. 
l^r6fjM»f  548,  a. 
Sroxcun'*  615,  a. 
STpkrciOf,  225,  a. 
trpwniylt  raSs,  1074,  a. 
2TpaTiry6y,  5.  b ;  27,  b ;  1073,  a. 
„  6     M     iioucfyrHts, 

1097,  a. 
Xrpar4tfmos,  225,  a. 


Iff  par 6s,  481,  a. 
^rpetris,  1140,  a. 
^rptrrt^Kaui,  784,  a  ^  785,  k. 
Srpo^c^,  241,  A. 
1t/hJ^i>€,  241.  a. 
^p6^,  ATI,  a. 
XrtfAof,323.a;  1071,  a. 
Srvip^Mr,  587,l». 
lr^K>  687,  b. 
SiryVlrf la,  595,  b. 
Storycvctt,  595,  b. 
Jnypm^a,  960.  a. 
amp-f*,  1086,  bw 
S^TKAinvs  IncAii^  419,  b, 
SvTmyuoT^pia,  76,  h. 
SMwfNimfr,  1079,  b. 
iMM^arrlaff  >pa^,  1060.  t. 
SuAoi.  1080,  a. 
5wAA«7f«,  1080.  b ;  1224,  b. 
TflffilUkmow,  1080,  b. 
3v/<foAa(Mr  mpaida^ms  Stc^ 

1080,  b. 
3v/<«oA4,  304,  b. 
S^^Aor,  403.  b;  1061,  a. 
^u/iitSKmtt  kah  SUoft,  1080.  a. 
S^/tC0iiAoi,868.a. 
S^u^ioxoc,  1050,  a. 
SiVVMip^  449,  a ;  1160,  a. 
SiVtv^MT,  1082,  a. 
SiVi^opcSr,  485.  b ;  929.  a. 
3vfi^oipM,  778,  b. 
Sufvyiiryf,  357,  b. 
SvMlAAaTyia.  1080,  b 
SMuros,  1064,  a. 
2vr5po^^,  144,  b. 
Siir^r,  1084,  b. 
^Mptu,  1084,  b. 
Svnrrppuc^,  1086,  a. 
SvHhfapot,  124,  a  ;  47&  b 

1064,  a. 
Sm^Kif,  1060,  b. 

1060,  b. 
J^pe^fui,  ni3,  %. 
S^poSos,  367,  b. 
SMWor^a,  1067,  a. 
2M«ttcCg^  1087,  a. 
3uPDMr(a.  357,  b. 
S^rrflry^AO,  488.  &. 
Svrni(cif,  1084,  b. 
S^rro^tf,  446,  b. 
Svrr^Afia,  1160,  a. 
SvrrcAftt,  1160.  a. 
2vrrpfl(pi^XM,  1159,b. 
2vy«ip(r,  378,  b. 
S^pryC,  1088,  a. 
Sdppio,  1088,  b. 
S^mnpiwc,  357,  a. 
Xuavhta,  1088,  bu 
S^ffTurtr,  488,  a. 
2tfffTvA0s,  1106,  a. 
Iforyb,  373,  b. 
a^^M,  918.  a. 

2<>o^tir,  918,  b. 
%^aip«iris,  S8S,  a. 
S^o^T^/Mar^  582,  a;    91^ 

b. 
X^atpurrurt,  918,  b. 
S^oi^Mimjc^,  582.  a ;  91^,  b 
S^aiploT^  9ia«  bi 


ip*p96inil,  96,b ;  329,  a;  553» b ; 

1056.  a. 
S^yStin^oi,  553,  b. 
Ufni^or^ymp,  890,  b }  892,  a. 
54>i7ifnSp,  136.  a. 
S^/5cf,  721,  b. 
UpficeyiSf  95,  a. 
i<t>vpa,  726.  a. 
i4>uplo¥,  726,  a. 
SxcS/oi.  783.a;  936.  b. 
Sx^fta  rerpdytufw,  602.  a. 
SxoiWa,  790. 
Sxoiro^inif.  553,  a. 
IxotWf,  1011,  b. 
i«Aifi',  538,  b. 
iMTT^,  1035,  b. 
lw^/>ovMm|pioy,  240,  b. 


T. 

'eey^s,  1093,  a. 

'oiWa,  521,  a;  1075.  a. 

'cupl^ioy,  1075,  a. 

'eUorro,  706,  a. 

'a^oyroir,  810,  a;  931,  b. 

^aAofwf .  220,  b. 

'aAmria,  1099,  b. 

'a\a(rumpyla,  1099,  b. 

^o/iTas,  1096.  a. 

^cvucfa.  738,  b. 

'<(apxo(.  1098,  a. 

^d^is,  486,  b ;  488.  a. 

'cfanjj,  1097,  a. 

7<hrts,  1097,  a. 

*a^<{T,  788,  a. 

^afHTor,  368,  b. 

?aupft6¥,  224,  a. 

?avpoSf  150.  a. 

ri^ioi,  556.  a. 

?wppoiroto(,  469.  a. 

:dif>pos,  1183,  b. 

roxv7/Hi^i.  806.  b. 

r«0piviro5. 379,  b. 

rcix/or,  868,  a. 

?fiX(fifot6s,  1099,  a« 

r«rxo».  769.  b. 

rcAo^y,  196,  a. 

rcActor  froifMic^,  892,  b. 

r«A«Toi.  781,  a. 

?4\os,  488,  a;  1103.  a. 

reAwra^x^f ,  884,  b ;  1102,  b. 

rcAi^i^f,  884,  b;  1102,  b. 

?4fjityos,  I103,b;  1104,  a. 

rtrpdb^X^w,  438.  b. 

?€Tpa^4ryia,  1144,  a. 

rrrpaopia,  379,  b. 

r*T/K(px^*,  lll9,b. 

?(rpapxla,  488,  a ;  1 1 19,  b. 

rtrpdarufios,  1105,  b. 

?eTp4ip9tt,  785,  b. 

?frpiSo\ov,  438.  b. 

rcTTopcUcoin'a.  o/,  1 1 19,  b. 

rc^X««.  135,  a. 

r^^cj^of,  1134,  b. 

r^oyor,  1008,  a. 

r^Aif,  59,  a. 

ridpo,  1130,  a. 

ri^paT,  1130,  a. 

rifc/iiPf,  225^  a. 


IND£X. 

Tiai)r(8ia,ll34,  a. 
T(MiI/<a,266,  a;  467,a;  469,  b; 

1131,  b. 
Ti^irrcia,  260,  b. 
Ttfmn^s,  260,  b. 
Ttfuuepariti,  827,  a. 
Tl^,  56,  b. 

Toix<»^  868,  a. 
Totx»p^os,  593,  a. 
ToicoyA^i,  525,  a. 
Tricot  f)ryeioi,  524,  b. 

„     iyyvoi,  524,  b. 

„    twrrucot,  525,  K 
T^of ,  524,  b. 
ToA^,  565,  a. 
TSftovpoi,  840,  b. 
Trfwi,  673.  b. 
TSfos,  773. 
T^apx0<,  391,  b. 
T6iw/M,  1001,8. 
To^cimfp,  To(ctfTi(t,  151,  a. 
To^o9i$in}.  126,  b. 
Tii(or,  126,  a;  149,  b  ;  151,  a. 
To(<frai,  391,  b. 
ToircM,  790,  a. 
Top«vriir4,  218,  b. 
TopCtrfi,  1169,  b. 
Tpdyot,  1141,  a. 
Tparytfdta,  1140,  b. 

Tf»a»€C«.  749,  b. 
TpdinCcu,  473.  a ;  474,  b ;  556,  b. 
„      Mr^pai,  305,  b ;  750,  a. 
,.      irpwToi.  305.  b ;  750,  a. 
TpairtQrai,  130.  a. 
Tpovc^oK^/iof,  305,  b. 
TpaKt(9woi6s,  305,  b. 
TpaOftaros  iK   wporotat   ypai^, 

1148,  a. 
Tpi^l,  787,  b. 
T/MixcM  Sdcry,  1013,  a. 
Tpuey/tSt,  883.  b. 
Tpfoiya.  564.  b. 
TptoKdBfs,  557.  b ;  1154,  a. 
Tpuucds,  223,  a. 
Tpuucovto/i^iftyot,  266,  a. 
Tpi«tfAor,  1148. 
Tpi€wF^  853,  a. 
Tpt€t&ni»,  853,  a. 
Tpi««»iv^fK>i,  853,  a. 
TptTwror,  149,  b;  1007,  a. 
TpicTi)p(r,  222,  b. 
Tpntpapxla,  1158,  b. 
Tpi^fHifix«,  1158,  b. 
Tpiiipfts,  784,  a. 
TfMifpovoiof,  785,  a. 
Tpituwos,UO\,h;  1102,  a. 
Tptfi^,  1082.  b ;  1204,  b. 
Tpiwws,  1162.  b. 
Tphrvxa,  1092,  a. 
Tp^TO,  557.  b. 
Tptrayotytarfis,  61 1,  b. 
TpiTT^.  1000,  a. 
Tpirris,  1 154,  a. 
TpixoAo^fs.  275.  a. 
Tpb^ts,  ri  Topourrcvriir^,  76,  a. 
Tpui€oKov,  402,  b. 
TpomSov,  1 168,  b. 
Too^^fcuof,  168.  a. 
TfN$x<^o^  1053,  b. 
Tpox6s,  378, 11 ;  532,  b  ;  1168,  b. 
TpvSKloy,  367,  a. 
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Tpiyoiwos,  1203.  a. 

Tpv7^(a,  411,  b. 

T/)v7^8o(,  411,  b. 

Tpvrdyn,  1170,  a. 

Tpv^cia,  566,  a. 

TvAcioir,  673,  b. 

T^Aii,  673,  b. 

Tdfigost  556,  a. 

Ti/iwavop,  1180,  a. 

Tuiros,  532,  b  ;  545,  b ;  1181.  a. 

TvpayylHos  ypa^,  962,  a. 

TvpwviSf  1181,  a. 

Tipatnros,  1181,  a. 

ripais,  1174,  b. 


T. 

*Ta5ci  150.  a. 

TcutMia,  621,  b. 

TtucMtos,  224,  a. 

toAoj,  1209,  b. 

"Yffpctff  Tpo^,  73,  a;  124,  a 

622,  a. 
'T9aros  x^Wt  151,  b. 
Tfyaytgyta,  108,  a. 
T5/wY^»,  765,  b. 
*r9paM6s,  453,  a. 
TS^^Aijr,  622,  b. 
*T8pavAucbr  ipyrhtw,  622,  b 
•TSpwAif,  622,  b. 
"rSfnr,  148.  a  ;  153,  b. 
*T5pta,  1048,  b. 
'T^ui^a,  623.  a. 
*T8^/«tAi.  1205.  b. 
*T8po/«^Aoy.  1205.  b. 
•TJpof,  153,  b. 
'TSfMX^s,  151,  b. 
*r8«p,  151,  b. 
'TAifMpol.  623.  a. 
*rAurHip,  1203.  a. 
*TAA«if,  572;  1153,  b. 
*TA»pol,  623,  a. 
•Trwj,  118,  a. 
"rvcuepor,  1105,  a. 
•riro«epo*,  1105,  a. 
Trcunnarai,  485,  b ;  488,  ■• 
•TiraTOf,  352,  a. 
'Twdptu,  783,  b :  790,  o. 
'TrcptfcpcraTof ,  225,  a. 
Twtpeiprros,  226,  a. 
'Twiff^/Mpos,  456,  b ;  460,  a. 
"TiTf^ir,  768,  b. 
•Tircpvor,  423,  b ;  425,  b. 
•TiTf^ewoj.  122,  a;  478,  b. 
••Mmj.  196.  b;  780,  b. 
*rwripwta,  623,  b. 
Twiyp^i,  623.  b. 
*T»«JtfAi»/*a,  790.  b. 
'TvofoAci^r.  1122.  a. 
'rwo€o\7is  ypcufyfi,  623.  b. 
'Txiyaiov,  556,  b. 
'TirrfycioK,  556,  b. 
*Twoyp«ttJLfun't^s,  577,  b. 
'TiTjrypo^fy,  903,  a. 
•Tir<J«i,A*«,  220,  b ;  1007,  K 
•Trof(6/u«ro.  789,  b. 
'Tiroi^jm,  525.  b. 
*rwoK^inop,  280,  a. 
'TwoKocTfiriral,  624,  a. 
'TnoKptrfis,  611.  a. 
4i  4 
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TroX^ior,  1138,  b. 
'Twofuim^s,  291,  a;  613,  a. 
'Twiffofios,  374,  a ;  457,  a. 
Twaraioy,  1129,  a. 
*rw6pxntM,  624,  a. 
Ywoo-nc^wor,  1122,  b. 
*VitoxaKiv9ia,  548,  a. 
Trrfxif,  989,  b. 
*TrrMur/A^s,  858,  a. 
*Tir«/uHr(a,  92.  b ;  399,  a ;  403,  b. 
"TinrAii^  285.  a  J  1055,  b. 
'r<ra6s,  688,  b. 
'T<rrcfkhroTfioi,  657,  a. 
Ttpdyrai,  1099,  a. 


♦. 


^096^69^01, 1111,  b. 
«(uy(rSa,  918,  b. 
><Ua77f  f ,  894,  a. 

faX<r)r)^X^i  488,  a. 
«iU«7^48l.  b;  488,  a. 
*dXopw,  894,  a. 
♦cUof ,  566,  a. 
*w6s,  524.  a ;  669,  a. 
*ap4Tpa,  894,  b. 
^ai»fuurc<as  ypanpi^,  895,  a. 
^apfiwcwrpUu,  895,  a. 
^aJ9^iaic(8cf ,  895,  a. 
*aptuuco(,  1 120,  a. 
^apfidtwif  Tpo^,  895.  a. 
♦a^f ,  850,  b. 
*dpot,  895.  a. 
♦Aryoiw,  677,  a. 
♦cCtrqAof,  895,  b. 
♦i<irif,  895.  b. 
♦ciSfnis,  1090,  a. 
♦ciSirta,  1089,  b. 
♦cydxi},  330,  a. 
♦cpy^,  436,  a. 
^wim»fiw,  164,  a. 
♦6opd(,  17,  a. 

„      Twr  ^Acve^ptfT,  898,  b. 
♦idUir.  871,  b. 
♦ifutr,  548,  b. 
♦Auiiriof,  223,  a. 
♦otfefa,  238,  a. 
♦oiyfm},  147,  b. 
♦iii'Of,  896,  b. 
^vw  hlmi,  897«  a. 
*opuf6poi,  672,  a. 
♦oi»ciby,  671.  b. 
♦rfp^7l.  720.  b. 
♦pfioiif,  1047,  b. 
♦fKHJr,  104,  b  i  898,  b. 
^opni7o(,  785,  a. 
^/>riic4,  785,  a. 
♦fmrpfo,  290,  a;  572.  a ;  1 1 54,  b. 
^parpuchv  ypaintarwtv,  15,  a. 
*vy4i^  513,  a. 
^vKoty  561,  a. 
^vAoiccibi',  250,  a. 
^i/Aaiccf,  868.  a. 
^vAoimffMoy,  91.  b. 
^lihapxoif  487,  a ;  899.  a. 


INDEX. 

«vAi(,  486,b;  1152,  b. 
♦uAoAunAm ,  478,  a  ;  899,  a. 
♦vAor,  1152,  b. 
«i{<rat,  543,  b. 
«iS<r»r,  851,  b, 
♦arrayiryia,  454,  a 


XaXii^f ,  548,  a ;  790,  b. 
XoAiccw,  270,  a. 
Xi^eaoir,  366,  b. 
XoAiuoiitia,  270,  b. 
XoAjcttTfi^f,  1084,  a. 
XoAx^f,  25,  a. 
XoAKouf,  870,  b. 
Xo^M^,  675,  a« 
X^M^rur,  675,  a. 
Xd^poiMf,  1183,  a. 
XoJNfirioc  KAi^uurfff,  1123,  a. 
Xciiua,  Xci/uir,  163.  b. 
XcipCK/MTCMir,  729.  b. 
XciptSvr^i  x<T^>  1173,  b. 
Xcifitf)9M^r,271,b;  1087,  a. 
Xcip^^uucrpor,  305,  b ;  729,  b. 
X^tfwhrrpov,  729,  b. 
XciporoTEiy,  271,  a. 
XwptfTttWfTof,  271,  a. 
XcMOToHo,  271,  a. 
XciifMir,  153,  b. 
XcAiSdiva,  271,  a. 
XfAiSorcml,  271,  b. 
XlAv»,  148,  b ;  720,  b. 
XcAi6n|,720,  b;  1118,  b. 
X^pSova,  57,  a. 
Xtfmgop,  729,  b. 
X^4,  303,  b ;  729,  b. 
XifAol,  151,  a. 
Xiiffi4.271,b. 
^viffKos,  786,  b. 
Xinmtmdy  696,  a. 
XMn«,  282,  a. 
XtXapxia,  488,  a. 
Xmtr,  1171,  b. 

„     d#i^iMi0rx«Aos,  1 173,  a. 

^     knpottdax^os,  1173,  a. 

„     3p0toirrdl8io5.  1 173,  b. 

„     orokOmHs,  1173,  b. 

„     0X(0^'>1172,a. 

„     x*'^*'^*^^*  1173.  b. 
Xnttrio,  275.  a. 
Xn^ioir,  1171,  b;  1173,  a. 
Xir«y(^Kor.  1171,  b;  1173,  a. 
XAoiMi,  665.  b ;  673,  a ;  674,  a 
XXttivtw,  851,  a. 
XAofc^,  276,  a. 
XXatMuy,  275,  a. 
XAoyCSioK,  851,a. 
XAoyfr.  851,  a. 
XAarlfricioir,  851,  a. 
XAiMr,  136,  a. 
XA^to,  276.  b. 
XAoid,  557,  b. 
Xoal,  567,  b. 
Xocu^  759,  b. 


-w-..  41tl,  a. 
Xm6,280,U 
X0iFic£r,378,  !». 
Xmfi^  276.  b. 
XMf6p«i,971,a. 
Xapmntd,  276,  b. 
XiopifyfiMi^  277«  a* 

Xifry<«,  276,  b. 

X«pw^,  276,  h. 
XopoStMnDoAAff,  376,  h» 
Xopit,  277.  a ;  584,  a. 
„     K&cAucif ,  279.  Mm 
X«Sf ,  280,  bu 
Xp^f  Mm,  280.  b. 
XH^MTw,  808,  b. 
XjnKyiaf,  416,  a. 
Xjni0y>^iA9yM,  416,  b. 
Xp9<fv  ^pcoi^,  836,  !>• 
Xp«PoA07C«,  280,  b. 
XpNT^,  180,  b. 
X^ovf,  1066,  b. 
XfnmfinyrM,  366,  a ;  1034.  b. 
X^fcr,  900,  b. 
X^^827,a;  1000,  K 
lUTpai,  35,  a. 
Xirrpfr,  827,  a. 
X^^M,  412,  a. 
X^^f,  827,  a. 
Xfiyia.  3],a  556,  a. 
Xtipb  oksSrrcs,  705,  a. 


YdUiov,  136,  a;  548,  a. 
YoaIs,  545.  a. 
YiAior,  or  Y&Umt.  136.  a. 
YcvSrnpo^  Tpi^.  971,  b 
YciiMf«Tt|Mi,  1105,  b. 
YcvSoitAirrcCaf  7paf<,  294,  b 

972,  a. 
Y«vBMcdp9,  892,  b. 
Y«u8ofu^prvpi«r  8£Kif ,  724,  a. 
YtvSovfplsT^as,  1105,  b. 
T^<r/ia,2ll,a;442.b;805.b 
Yii^r,  95,  a  ;  670.  b;  971.  a. 
Y1X0I,  135,  a. 
YiAirrinfcs,  1097,  b. 
YvrHip,  972,  b. 
YvxovofivffiiM^,  842,  bw 


.'Doplifr,  152,  a. 
'afo(,572,a;  1154, 
'XlScMT,  822,  b. 
'HA^,  1213.  a 
*n^i>»«7ftt,  413,  a. 
'XVc^fv,  618,  a. 
'fl^,  152,  a. 
'OpoK^fww,  615,  a. 
'fl^Mnr^wM,  144,  b. 
"Of,  533,  a. 
'Qirxi^»ia,S46,b. 
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Abaetos  Tcoter,  9,  a. 
Abaeulin^  %  a. 
Abacus,  1,  a ;  904,  a. 
Abalienatio^  788,  a. 
Abamita,  Sl(\  a. 
AbaTia,  310,  a. 
AbaTunculua,  310^  a. 
Abavua,  310,  a. 
Ablegmina,  1000»  a. 
Abmatertera,  310,  a. 
Abnepos,  310,  a. 
Abneptis,  310,  a. 
Abnormis,  806,  a. 
Abolla,  2,  a. 
Abortio,  S,  a. 
AbortiTtu,  2,  a. 
Abortus,  2,  a. 
Abpatruus,  310,  a. 
Abrogare  legem,  682,  b. 
Absentia,  988,  a. 
Absolutio,  647,  b. 
Abfttinendi  beneficium,598,  b. 
Abusua,    677,    a;     1221,    b; 

1222,  a. 
Accensi,  2,  b ;  495,  b ;  502,  b. 
Aceensus,  535,  b. 
Acceptilatio,  2,  b. 
Acceptum,  or  Aooepto»  fiwere, 

or  ferre^  3,  a. 
Acoeptum  habere,  3,  a. 
AceesBto,  3,  a. 
Aoclamatiok  S,  b. 
Acoubita,  3,  b. 
Accubitalia,  3,  b. 
Accubitoria  Testis,  1087,  b. 
Accusatio,  368,  b. 
Accusator,  13,  a;  648,  b. 
Acerra,  3,  b* 
Acetabulum,  979,  a. 
Acetum,  1204,  b. 
Achaieum  foedus,  4,  a. 
Acies,  587,  b. 
Acilia  lex,  986,  b. 
A  cilia   Calpomia  lex,  77,  b. 
Acinaces,  6,  a. 
Aciscularius,  141,  b. 
Aciaculus,  141,  b. 
Aclis,  589,  a. 

Acna,  Acnua,  6,  b ;  46,  b. 
Acquisitiones  civiles,  422,  a. 

n  naturales,  422,  b. 

Acroama,  6,  b> 
Acropolis,  6,  b ;  1175,  a. 
Acroterium,  6,  b. 
Acta,  7,  a. 

„     diuma,  7,  a. 

„    forensia,  7,  a. 

„    Jurare  in,  7,  b. 

„     militaria,  7,  b. 

„     patruro,  7,  b. 

w    Banatu%  7,  b. 


Actanus,  7,  b ;  8,  b. 
Actio,  9,  a ;  642,  a. 
„    albi  comipti,  74,  b. 
M     aquae   pluviae  areendae^ 

115,b. 
„     arbitraria,  IQ,  a. 
n    arborum  furtim  caesarum, 

564,  b. 
„    auotoritatis,  173,  b. 
M     ex  bona  fide,  10,  a. 
„    bonae  fidei,  10,  a. 
„    bonorum    vi    raptorum, 

564,  a. 
„     certi  incerti,  268,  b. 
n    oivilis,  10,  a. 
„    commodati,  341,  a. 
H     communidiTidundo,341, 


t« 


ft 


oonfessoria,  350,  a;  1032, 
b. 

damni  injuria  dati,  383, 
b. 

dejecti  effusive,  388,  a. 
n    d^nsi,  640,  a. 
„     deposit!,  394,  b. 
„     directa,  10,  a. 
„     de  dolo  malo,  373,  a. 
„    de  efAisis,  1200,  a. 
„    emti  et  venditi,  459,  a. 
M     exercitoria,  480,  b. 
„    ad  exhibendum,  51 1,  b. 
M     extraordinaria,  1(^  a. 
„     in  factum,  10,  b. 
„    fiimiUaft  erciscundae,  520, 


„     fictitia,  10,  a. 
n     fiductaria,  536,  b. 


„  finium  regundorum,  537, 

b. 

n  fiirti,  563,  b. 

„  lurti  adversus  nautas  et 

caupones,  564,  b. 

„  honoraria,  I(\  a ;  258,  a. 

„  hypothecaria,  917,  b. 

„  inanis,  10,  a. 

„  injuriarum,699,  a;  1200, 

a. 

„  institoria,  639,  a. 

„  institutoria,  641,  b. 

„  inutilis,  10,  a. 

„  Judicati,  651,  b. 

„  in  judicio,  1(X  a. 

„  in  jure,  10,  a. 

„  in  jus,  10,  b. 

„  quod  jussu,  663,  b. 

M  legis,  or  legitima,  9,  a. 

„  legis  Aquiliae,  383,  b. 

„  locati  ct  conduct!,  7 1 0,  a. 

„  mandati,  728,  b. 

„  mixta,  9,  b;  10,  a. 

„  mutut,  780,  b. 

f,  negativa,  350,  a. 

„  negatoria,350,a;  1033,  a. 


Actio  n^gotiorum  gestorum, 
794,  a. 

n     noxalis,  10,  b. 

w    ordinaxia,  10,  a. 

„     de  pauperie,  880,  b. 

„     de  peculio,  1037,  b. 

„    perpetua,  10,  b 

n    persecutoria,  10,  a. 

n    in  personam,  9,  a. 

M    pignoraticia,  917,  b. 

„    poenalis,  10,  a. 

„    popularis,  1200,  b. 

„    pra^udicialis,  954,  a. 

„    praetoiia,  10,  a. 

w    privata,  10,  b. 

„    prosecutoria,  10,  a. 

n     Publiciana  in  rem,  974,  a 

„    quanti  minoris,  982,  a. 

„     rationibus     distrahendisb 
1178,  b. 

M    de  recepto,  984,  b. 

„    redhibitoria,  985^  a. 

w    rei    uxoriae,    or    dotis, 
438,  a. 

„    in  rem,  9,  a* 

„    de  in  rem  verso,  1038,  a. 

„     resoissoria,  641 ,  b. 

„     restitutoria,  641,  b. 

„     Rutiliana,  996,  a. 

„    sepulchri  violati,  562,  a| 
1200,  a. 

„     Serviana,  918,  a. 

H    pro  socio,  1049,  b. 

„    strict!  juris,  10,  a. 

„    temporalis,  10,  b. 

„    de  tigno  juncto,  564,  b. 

„    tributoria,  1037,  b. 

„    tutelae,  1178,  b. 

„    utilis,  10,  a. 
Actionem  dare,  11,  a. 
J.         edere,  1 1 ,  a. 
Actor,  13,  a;  48,  a. 

„     publicus,  13,  a. 
Actuariae  naves,  785,  a. 
Actuarii,  7,  b  ;    8,  b ;  1 3,  b ; 
807,  a 
„      oenturiales,  30,  b. 
Actus,  13,  b;  753,  a 

minimus,  1 3,  b. 
quadratus,  13,  b;  46,  b 
753,  b. 

M      servitus,  1032,  a. 

n      simplex,  13,  b. 
Acus,  13,  b ;  57,  a. 
Adamas,  759,  b. 
Adcrescendi  jure,  600,  b. 
Addico,  172,  a ;  655,  b. 
Addicti,  796,  a;  797,  b 
Addictio,  655^  b. 
Ademptio,  677,  a. 

„         cqui,  264,  K 
Adfines,  28,  a. 
Adfinitas,  28,  a. 


If 
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Adgnati,  309,  a. 

Adgnatio,  309t  a- 

Aditio  hereditatis,  601 «  b. 

Adjudicatio,  12,  b. 

Adlecti,  14,  a. 

Adiector,  1 4,  b. 

Admissionales,  14,  b. 

Admlssionifl  primae,  secundae, 

&o.,  amioi,  14,  b. 
Admissionum  proximus,  14,  b. 
Adnepos,  310,  a. 
Adneptis,  310,  a. 
Adobruere,  52,  a. 
Adolescentes,  636,  a. 
Adoratio,  16,  a. 
Adrogatio,  15,  b. 
Adseripti  glebae,  1040,  a. 
Adscriptores,  338,  b. 
Adscriptitii,  2,  b;  311,  b. 
AdflcriptiTi,  2,  b. 
Adsertor,  143,  a. 
Adaessor,  143,  a. 
Adstipulatio,  818,  a. 
Adstipulator,  640,  b ;  818,  a. 
Adversaria,  17,  b. 
Adversarius,  13,  a. 
Adulterium  (Greek),  16,  b. 
Adulteriuxn  (Roman),  17,  a. 
Adulti,  636,  a. 
Advocatua,  17,  b. 

„  fisci,  1 8,  a. 

Adytum,  1 105,  a. 
Aebutia  lex,  9,  a;    267,  a; 

684,  a. 
Aedes,  554,  a ;  1104,  b. 

„      sacra,  1 104,  b. 
Aediculae,  1 8,  a. 
Aediles,  18,  a. 

„        cereales,  19,  a. 
Aeditimi,  20,  a. 
Aeditui,  20,  a. 
Aeditumu  20,  a. 
Aegis,  20,  b. 
Aeiia  lex,  684,  a. 

„     Sentia   lex,   684,  a  ; 
878,  a. 
Aemilia  lex,  684,  h. 

„       Baebia  lex,  688,  b. 

„       Lepidi  lex,  1077,  b. 

„       Scauri  lex,  1077,  b. 
Aenatores,  22,  a. 
Acnei  nummi,  26,  a. 
Aenum,  22,  a. 
Aera,  281,  b. 
Aerarii,  22,  b. 

„       Praefccti,  24,  a. 

„       Praetores,  24,  b. 

„       Quaestores,  24,  b. 

„       Tribuni,26,b;1149,a. 
Aerarium,  23,  a. 

militare,  24,  a. 
Praetores  ad,  24,  b. 
sanctius,  23,  b. 
„         sanctum,  23,  b. 
Aerii  nummi,  26,  a. 
Aes,  25,  a. 
Acs  (money),  26,  a. 
„    A^ineticum,  25,  b. 
„    alienum,  26,  a. 
w    ciroumforant'um  26,  a. 


» 
>* 
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Aes  Corinthiacum,  25,  b. 

„    Deliacum,  25,  b. 

„    eqtiestre,  26,  a. 

„    grave,  140,  a. 

„    hordearium,     or    hordia- 
rium,  26,  a;  471,  b. 

„    manuarium,  26,  b. 

„    militare,  26,  a. 

„    rude,  140,  a. 

„    tbermarum,  186,  b. 

„    uxorium,  26,  b. 
Aestivae  feriae,  530,  a. 
Aetolicum  concilium,  27,  b. 

„  foedus,  27,  a. 

Affines,  28,  a. 
Affinitas,  28,  a. 
Agaso,  28,  b. 
Agema,  485,  b. 
Agendi  servitutes,  1032,  a. 
Ager,  29,  a ;  38,  b ;  554,  a. 

„    arcifinalis,  29,  a ;  S8,  b. 

„     arcifinius,  29,  a ;  SO,  a. 

„    assignatus,  29,  b;  39,  b. 

„     coricessus,  39,  b. 

„    decumanus,  43,  a. 

„    divisus     et    assigiiatus, 
29,  b. 

„    effatus,  930,  h. 

„    emphyteusis,  43,  a. 

„    emphyteuticarius,  43,  a ; 
458,  a. 

„     limitatus,  29,  b;  30,  a; 
39,  b. 

„    mensura    oomprehensus, 
29,  b. 

„     occupatoriu8,29»a;  39,  U 

„     privatus,  29,  a. 

„     publicus,  29,  a ;  949,  a. 

n     quaestorius,  29,  b ;  39^  b. 

„    redditus,  29,  a. 

w     religiosus,  37,  b. 

„    restibilis,  51,  a;  57,  a; 
60,  b;  61,  a. 

„    sacer,  37,  b. 

„    sanctus,  SI,  a. 

„    scriptuarius,  1012,  b. 

„     vectigalis,  43,  a;  458,  a. 
Agger,  31,  a;  937,  a. 
Agitator,  287,  a. 
Agmeti,  498,  a. 

„      pilatum,  498,  b. 
„       quadratum,  498,  b. 
Agnati,  309,  b. 
Agnatio^  309,  b. 
Agnomen,  802,  b. 
Agonales,  lOOS,  b. 
Agonalia,  31,  b. 
Agonensis,  1003,  b. 
Agonia,  31,  b. 
Agonium  Afartiale,  31,  b. 
Agoranomi,  36,  b. 
Agrariae  leges,  37,  a. 
Agraulia,  44,  a. 
Agricultura,  44,  a. 
Agrimen!x>res,  71,  b. 
Agronomi,  72,  b. 
Ahenatores,  22,  a. 
Ahenum,  22,  a. 
Ala,  73,  b. 
Alac,  428,  a ;  507,  a ;  509,  a. 
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Alabaster,  74,  a. 
Alabastritea,  74,  a. 
Alabastrum,  74,  a. 
Alares,  73,  b. 
Alarii,  73,  b. 
Alauda,  74,  a. 

„      legio,  74,  a. 
Albarium  opui^  87<^  a. 
Albogalerus,  lOS,  b. 
Album,  74,  b ;  171,  a. 

decaTionmn,  74,  b. 
judieum,  74,  b;  649^  b 
H      senatomnw  74,  b. 
Alea,  74,  b. 
Aleator,  74,  b. 
Ales,  149,  a;  175, b. 
Alica,  .55,  b. 
Alicula,  75,  b. 
Alimentarii  pueri   et  pueilae. 

75,  b. 
Alipilus,  75,  b. 
Aliptae,  75,  b. 
Alluvio,  76,  a. 
Altare,  116,  b. 
Altius  non  tollendi  senritiUk 

1031,  b. 
Aluta,  222,  a. 
Amanuensis,  76,  bu 
Ambarvalia,  78,  b;  138,  b. 
Ambitio,  77,  a. 
Ambitus,  76,  b. 
Ambrosia,  78,  b. 
Ambubaiae,  78,  b. 
Ambttlationes,  618,  K 
Amburbiale,  78,  bu 
Amburbium,  78,  b. 
Amentum,  588,  a. 
Amicire,  78,  b. 
Amictorium,  78,  h. 
Amictus,  78,  b. 
Amiculum,  78»  b. 
Amita,  310,  a. 
Ampbictyones,  79,  a. 
Ampbimalla,  1097,  b. 
Ampliitapae,  1097.  b. 
Amphitbeatrum,  82,  b. 
Amphora,    90^   a;    979^  a; 

1203,  b. 
Ampliatio,  647,  a. 
Ampulla,  91,  at  192,  U 
Ampullarius,  91 » a. 
Amuletum,  91,  h. 
Amurca,  825,  U 
Amussis,  or  Amwwium,  91. 1 
Anagnostae^  92,  a. 
Anatocismus,  527,  su 
Ancilla,  637,  a. 
Anoones,  989,  a. 
Aodabatae^  575,  a. 
Andromeda,    or     Aadraimr^ic. 

149,  b. 
Angaria,  94,  b. 
Angariorum  esbibttio,  or  prm.> 

statio,  94,  b. 
Angiportns,    or    Aii^pportsm 

95,  a. 
Angui&r,  149,  a. 
Anguis,]48,  a;  149,  b;  15:^  * 
Anguiteneos,  149»  a. 
Augustus  davnsk  294*  b. 


Animadversio  censoria,  S6S»  b. 
Anio  ooTUs,  1 1 1,  a. 

„    Yetiu,  1 10^  a. 
Annales  maxixni,  523,  a ;  94 1 ,  a. 
Annalis  lex,  19»  b. 
Annona,  95,  a. 

„   .  cWica,  500,  b. 
Annotatio,  351,  b. 
Annuli  aurei  jus,  95,  b. 
AnnuIoruiD  jus,  95,  b. 
Annulus,  95,  a ;  325,  a. 
Annus  magnus,  222,  b ;  227,  a. 

M       vertens,  226,  a. 
Anquina,  790,  b. 
Anquisitio,  649,  a. 
Ansa,  533,  a. 
Antae,  97,  a. 
Anteambulones,  97,  b. 
Antecanis,  or  Antecanem,  152, 

b. 
Antecessores,  97,  b. 
Anteooena,  307,  a. 
Antecursores,  97,  b. 
Aniefiza,  97,  b. 
Antemeridianura  tempus,  406, 

a. 
Antenna,  789,  b. 
Antepagmenta,  98,  b  ;  624,  b. 
Antepilani,  495,  a. 
Antesignani,  502,  a  ;  1045,  b. 
Antestari,  1 1 ,  a. 
Antia  lex,  1077,  b. 
Antichresis,  916,  b. 
Anticum,  624,  b. 
Antinous,  149,  b. 
Antiquarii,  706,  b. 
Antlia,  100,  a. 
Antoniae  leges,  685,  a. 
Apaturia,  101,  a. 
Aperta  naTis,  784,  b. 
Apex,  102,  a. 
Apicula,  102,  a. 
Aplustre^  787,  a. 
Apodectae,  103,  a;  1047,  b. 
Apodyterium,  189,.a. 
Apollinares  ludi,  715,  a. 
Apophoreta,  104,  b. 
Apotheca,  105,  a. 
Apotheosis,  105,  a. 
Apparitio,  106,  a. 
Apparitores,  106,  a. 
Appellatio  (Greek),  106,  a. 

„  (Roman),  106,  a. 

Applieationis  jus,  295,  a. 
Aprilis,  232. 

Apuleia  lex,  641,  a  ;  685,  a. 
„       agraria  lex,  685,  a. 
fnimcntaria  lex,  54K,  a. 
m^lestatis  lex,  725,  a. 
Aqua,  1 51,  b. 

„     Alexandrina,  111,  b. 

„     Algentia,  111,  b. 

„     Alnietina,    or    Augusta, 
111, a. 

„     Appia,  109,  b. 

M     eaduca,  1 1 5,  a. 

^     Claudia,  1 11,  a. 

n     Crabra,  1 1 1 ,  b. 

n    Julia,  1 10,  b. 

„     Marcia,  110,  a. 
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AquapluYia,  115,  b. 

„     Septimiana,  111,  b> 

„     Tepula,  1 10,  b. 

„     Tr^jana,  111,  b. 

„     Virgo,  110,  b. 
Aquae  ductus,  108,  a. 

„      ductus  servitus,  1032,  a. 

f,     efiusio^  151,  b. 

„     haustus  senritus,  1 032,  a. 
et  ignis  interdictio,516, 

b. 
pluYiae  arcendae  actio^ 
115,  b. 
Aquarii,  116,  a. 
Aquarioli,  116,  a. 
Aquarius,  151,  b- 
Aquila,  149,  b;  1044,  b. 
Aquilia  lex,  383,  b. 
Aquilifer,  505,  a. 
Ara,  116,  a;   153,  b. 
Araiio,  49,  a. 
Aratrum,  117,  b. 
Aratrum  auritum,  49,  b. 
Arbiter,  10,  b. 
Arbiter  bibendi,  1082,  b. 
Arbitraria  actio,  10,  a. 
Arbitria,  558,  b. 
Arbitriuni,  10,  b;  647,  b. 
Arbusculae,  585,  b ;  923,  a. 
Area,  119,  a;  559,  b. 
Area,  ex,  119,  a;  131,  a. 
Area  publica,  24,  b ;  1 1 9,  a. 
Arcera,  1 1 9,  a. 
Archiater,  119,  a. 
Archimagirus,  307,  b. 
Archiniimus,  559,  a ;  763,  b. 
Architectuni,  120,  a. 
Arcbiuni,  1093,  a. 
Archiyum,  1093,  a. 
Archon,  121,  b. 
Arcifinius  ager,  29,  a. 
Arcitenens,  151,  a. 
Aretophylax,  148,  a. 
Arctos  Lycaonis,  147,  b. 
„      ParrhasU,  147,  b. 
Arcturus,  148,  a ;  159,  a. 
Arctus  major,  147,  a. 
„       minor,  1 47,  b. 
Arcus,  124,  b;   126,  a;  151,  a. 

„      triumphal  is,  1 25.  b. 

„      Constantini,  126,  a. 

„      Drusi,  125,  b. 

„      Gallieni,  126,  a. 

„      Septimii  Scveri,  126,  a. 

„      Titi,  125.  b. 
Area,  53,  a;  171,  b;  554,  a. 
Arciopagus,  126,  b. 
Arena,  86,  a  ;  88,  b ;  286,  a. 
Aretalogi,  129,  b. 
Argei,  129,  b. 
Argentarii,  130,  a. 
Argentum,  132,  a. 
Argo,  153,  a. 
Argyraspides,  133,  b. 
Aries,  133,  b;  149,  b. 
Arinca,  56,  b. 
Arroa,  Armatura,  135,  a. 
Armarium,  136,  a;  203,  a. 
Armatura  levis,  506,  b. 
Armilla,  136,  a. 
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Armilustrium,  137,  a. 
Aromatites,  1804,  b. 
Arquites,  1002,  a. 
Arra,  Arrabo,  or  Arrlia,   \r« 

rhabo,  1 37,  a. 
Arrogatio,  15,  b. 
Artaba,  1 37,  b. 
Artopta,  921,  a. 
Artopticii,  921,  a. 
ArYsJes  Fratres,  138,  a. 
Arundo,  1001,  b. 
Anira,  138,  a.    . 
Aruspioes,  586,  b. 
Anrum,  61,  a. 
Arx,  139,  a. 
As,  139,  a;  706,  a. 
As  libralis,  139,  b. 
Asamenta,  1003,  a. 
Ascia,  141y  b. 
Astarchae,  142,  b. 
Assa,  1 91 ,  b. 
Assamenta,  1006,  a. 
Assarius,  141,  a. 
Assentatores,  867,  b. 
Asseres  fidcati,  519,  a. 

„       lecticarii,  672,  a 
Assertor,  143,  a. 
Assertus,  143,  a. 
Assessor,  143,  a. 
Assidui,  710,  a. 
Assiduitas,  77,  a. 
Astragalus,  143,  b. 
AstroTogi,  144,  b. 
Astrologia,  144,  a. 
AstTonomi,  144,  b. 
Astronomia,  145,  a. 
Asyli  jus,  165,  a. 
Asylum,  165,  a. 
Atavia,  310,  a. 
Atavus,  310,  a. 
Atellanae  Fabuloe,  347,  a. 
Atemia  Tarpeia  lex,  685,  a. 
Athenaeum,  166,  b» 
Athletae,  166,  b. 
Atia  lex,  685,  a. 
Atilia  lex,  685,  a. 
Atinia  lex,  685,  a. 
Atlantes,  170,  a. 
Atlantides,  150,  b. 
Atnepos,  310,  a. 
Atneptis,  310,  a. 
Atramentura,  170,  b. 
Atrium,  171,  b;  188,  b;  427,1;. 
Atticurges,  171,  b. 
Auctio,  172,  a. 
Auctor,  172,  b. 
Auctores  fieri,  172,  b. 
Auctoramentum,202,a;  574,b. 
Auctorati,  574,  b. 
Auctoritas,  173,  b;   1023,  b. 
f,  senatus,  1023,  b. 

Auctoritatem  imponcre,  173,  b. 
Auditorium)  174,  a;  969,  b. 
Aufidia  lex,  78,  a. 
Augur,  174,  a. 

Auguraculum,  176,  a ;  1 104,  a 
Augurale,  176,  a;  2S3,  a. 
Auguratorium,  253,  a. 
Augurium,  174,  a;  417,  a. 
Augustales,  179,  b;  ISO,  a. 
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Augustalia,  17^  b. 

Augustui,  180,  b. 

AyIa,  310,  0. 

ATiaria,  66,  a ;  68,  b. 

Atis,  149,  a. 

Aulaeum,  1046,  a. 

Aurelia  lex,  650,  a. 

Aures,  118,  a. 

Aureus  nummus,  182,  a;  935,  a. 

Aurichalcum,  25,  a;  845,  b. 

Auriga,  149,  a;  287,  a. 

Aurigae  manus,  149,  a. 

Aurigator,  149,  a, 

Aurum,  180,  b. 

„      coronarium,  188,  b 
„       lustrale,  182,  b. 

Auspez,  174,  a. 

Auspicium,  174,  a. 

Authenticum,  807,  b. 

Authepaa,  183,  a 

Autonomi,  183,  a. 

Avulsiok  350^  b. 

AyudcuIus,  310^  a. 

Ayub,  310,  a. 

Auzilia,  1051,  a. 

Auxiliarea,  1051,  a. 

Auziliarii,  1051,  a. 

Azamenta,  1003,  a. 

Azicia,  197,  b. 

Axis,  378,  a. 


Babylonii,  ]  44,  b. 

n         Humeri,  144,  b. 
Bacchanalia,  413,  a. 
Baebia  lex,  685,  a. 

n      Aemilia  lez,  688,  a. 
Balatroy  183,  b. 
Balineae,  183,  b. 
Balineum,  183,  b;  191,  a. 
Ballsta,  Ballista,  1138,  b. 
Balistarii,  1139,  a. 
Balneae,  183,  b. 
Balncarium,  183,  b. 
Balneator,    186,   b;    189,    a; 

195,  a. 
Balneum,  183,  b;  190,  b. 
Baltearius,  196,  b. 
Balteua,    or   Baltea,    196,  a; 

1136,  b. 
Balteua,  196,  b. 
Baptisteriuno,  189,  b. 
Barathrum,  196,  b. 
Barba,  I96,b. 
Barbati  bene,  1 97,  a. 
Barbatuli,  197,  a. 
BardocucuUus,  372,  b. 
Bascauda,  198,  a. 
Basilica  (building),  1 98,  a. 

„      (legal  work),  200,  a. 
Basterna,  200,  b. 
Baza,  or  Baxea,  200,  b. 
Bellaria,  307,  b. 
Belltcrepa  saltatio,  1006,  b. 
Bene6ciarius,  201,  b. 
Beneficium,  201,  b. 

„  abstincndi,  598,  b. 

Benignitai,  77,  a. 


INDEX. 

Berenices  ooma,  or  crinis,  154,  a. 
Bes,  140,  b. 
Bessis,  140,  b. 
Bestu,  153,  b. 
Bestiarii,  SOS,  a. 
Bibasis,  1006,  a. 
Bibliopola,  704,  b 
Blbliotheca,  SOS,  a. 
Bidena,  98,  a,  b;  791,  a. 
Bidental,  SOS,  a. 
Bidiaei,  S03,  b. 
Biga,  or  Bigae,  379,  a. 
Billiz,  1101,  b;  1102,  b. 
Bipalium,  849,  a. 
Bipennis,  1014,  a. 
Biremis,  784,  a. 
Birrus,  203,  b. 
Bisellium,  1015,  a. 
Bisaeztilis  annus,  832,  a. 
Bisaextum,  S32,  a. 
Bissextus,  238,  a. 
Bombydnum,  1028,  a. 
Bombjx,  1028,  a. 
Bona,  205,  a. 

„    caduca,  206,  b. 

„     fides,  807,  a. 

M     rapta,  564,  a. 

„    vacantia,  207,  b. 
Bononim  cessio,  207,  b. 
M        eollatio,  208,  a. 
„        emtio,  et  emtor,  806, 
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posseano,  808,  b. 

vi    raptorum,   actio^ 
564,  a. 
Bootes,  148,  a. 
BoTes  Icarii,  148,  b. 
Bracae,  or  Braccae,  SIS,  a. 
Branchidae,  839,  b. 
Bra?ium,  887,  bi 
BreTiarium,  814,  b. 

„      Alaricianum,  214,  b. 
Bruttiani,  215,  a. 
Buccina,  215,  a. 
Buccinator,  82,  a;  815,  a. 
BucGO,  347,  a. 
Bucculae,  566,  a. 
Bulla,  215,  b. 
Bura,  or  Buris,  II 7,  b. 
Bustuarii,  560,  a. 
Bustum,  559,  b. 
Buxum,  216,  a. 
Byssus,  216,  a. 
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Cacabus,  22,  a. 

Caduceator,  21 8,  a. 

Caduceus,  218,  a. 

Caducum,  206,  b. 

Cadus,  218,  a. 

Caecilia     lex     de    censoribus, 

685,  b. 
«       lex    de  Tectigalibus, 

685,  b. 
„       Didia  lex,  685,  b. 
Caelatura,  218,  b. 
Caelebs,  692,  a. 
Caelia  lex,  1091 ,  a. 


698,  a. 
Caerimooia,  996t  b^ 
Caeritum  tabalac^  99^  b 
Caesar,  980^  a. 
Gaetra,  969,  b. 
Calamistratua,  890^  & 
Calamistrum,  980^  & 
Calamus,  290,  a. 
Calantiea,  389,  K 
Calathiacus,  990^  & 

Calathua,  990,  a. 
Calatores,  3S1,  a. 
Calcar,  880,  h. 
Calceamen,  990,  b. 
Calceamentum,  290^  K 
Calceus,  990,  b. 
Calculator,  898,  a. 
Calculi,  288,  a. 
Calda,  939,  a. 

„     laTatio,  1 90,  bt 
Caldarium,  190,  b. 
Calendae,  931,  b. 

„        Fabariae,  57,  & 
Caleodarium,  992,  a;  SSS,  k 
Calida.  838,  a. 
Caliendrum,  233,  b. 
Caliga,  833,  b, 
Galix,  115,  b;  834,  k 
Callis,  834,  a, 
Calones,  234,  b. 
Calpumla  lex  de  ambctu,  77,  U 
Calpumia  lex   de  npetaadch 

648,b;649»b;  986,  a. 
Calvatica,  329,  b. 
Calunmia,  9S4,  b. 
Calumniae  jndieiuin,  935,  a. 

n         jui9unuMiDiDi,335.a. 
Calx,  986,  a. 
Camara,  935,  a. 
Camera,  935,  a. 
CamUUB,Camilli,2S5»b;  745.k 
Caminus,  432,  K 
Campagus,  935,  b. 
Campestre,  235,  b. 
Campidoctores,  935^  b. 
Canaliculus,  935;  b. 
Canalia,  935,  b. 
Canodli,  936,  a;  336,  b. 
Cancer,  ]50,b. 
Candela,  936,  a. 
Candelabrum,  236,  a. 
Candidarii,  991,  a. 
Candidati  prindpia,  961,  h. 
Candidatus,  77,  a;  11 37,  a. 
Canepboros,  237,  b ;  857,  a. 
Canis,  or  Canis  SirHu^  15^,  It 
Canis,  or    Canicula,   15^   b, 

160,  a. 
Canistrum,  937,  b. 
Cantabnim,  237,  b. 
Canterii,  937,  b. 
Cantbaiiis,  S37,  b. 
Canthus,  378,  b. 
Cantieum,  238,  a;  346,  a. 
Canuleia  lex,  685,  b. 
CapeUa,149,a. 
Caper,  151,  b. 
Capis,  179,  a. 
Capisterium,  53,  bw 
Capistmaa,  938,  a. 


Oapite  oensi,  239,  a 
Capitis  deminutio,  939*  b. 
„     diminutio,  media,  43S» 

b. 
„      miimtio,  239)  b. 
Capitolini,  715,  a. 

„        ludi,  715,  a. 
Capitium,  338,  b. 
Capra,  149,  a. 
Capricornus,  151,  b. 
Capsa,  189,  a;  238,  b. 
Capsarii,  1 89,  a ;  239.  a. 
Capsula,  238,  U 
Captt<s  940,  a. 
Capulum,  671,  b, 
CapaliM,  118,  b;  239,  a ;  559,  a. 
Caput,  239,  a. 

ff      extorutn,  240,  a. 
Caracalla,  240,  a. 
Career,  210|,  a. 
Carcerea,  285,  a;  336,  b. 
Carchesium,  241,  a;  789,  a. 
Cardo,  241,  a. 
Cardcs  29,  b. 
Carenum,  1202,  a. 
Carmen  aeeulare,  717,  b. 
Carroentalia,  241,  b. 
Carniifez,  242,  a. 
Carpentum,  249,  b. 
Carptor,  307,  b. 
Carrag<s  243,  g. 
Carruca,  243,  a. 
CarruB,  or  Camim,  243,  a. 
Caryatii^  243,  b. 
Cassia  lex,  685,  b. 

„    agraria,  685,  b. 
„    tabellaria,  685,  b. 

n       n    Terentia  fhimenta- 
ria,  685,  b. 
Cassiopeia,  or  Cassiepeia,  149, 

a. 
Cassis,  566,  b;  989,  b. 
Castellarii,  115,  b. 
Castellum  aquae,  114,  a. 
Castra,  244,  a;  729,  b. 
„      statira,  242,  a. 
Castrense  peculium,  874,  b. 
Castrensis  eorona,  360^  bw 
Catagrapha,  902,  b. 
Cotapbracti,  256,  a. 
Catapulta,  1138,  b. 
Cataraeta,  256,  b. 
Catasta,  1040,  a. 
Cateia,  257,  a;  589»  a. 
Catella,  257,  a. 
Catena,  257,  a. 
CaterYarii,  575,  a. 
Cathedra,  257,  bw 
Catillum,  or  CatiUus,  257,  b. 
CatUlus,  765>  a. 
Catinum,  or  Catinus,  257,  b. 
CaYaedium,  427,  b. 
Cavea,  87,  b;  289,  b;  1122,  a. 
Cavere,  259i  a. 
CaYi  menaes,  226,  a;  227,  b. 
Caupo,  S57,  b. 
Caupona,  258,  a. 
Causae  probatio,  874,  b. 
Causia,  259,  a. 
Cauaiae^  1201»a. 
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Cautio,  259,  a. 

„      Muciana,  259,  b. 
CaYum  aedium,  427,  a. 
Celeres,  260,  a. 
Celerum  tribunus,  471»  a. 
Cella,  97,  a;  260,  a;  1105,  a. 

„    caldaria,  1 90,  b. 
Cellarius,  260,  b. 
Celtea,  4^,  a. 
Cenotaphium,  260,  b. 
Censere,  262,  b. 
Censiti,  31 1,  b. 
Censitores,  265»  b. 
Censor,  26Qf  b. 

Censoria  nota,  263,  b ;  635,  b. 
Censuales,  7,  b;  265,  b. 
Censura,  260,  b. 
Census,  260,  b;  262,  a;  265,  b. 
Census  (Greek),  266,  a. 
Centaurus,  153,  b. 
Centesima,  267,  a. 

„        rcrum    Yenalium, 
24,  a. 
Centesimae  nsurae,  526,  b. 
Centesimatio,  387,  b. 
Cento»  48,  b. 
Centumviri,  267,  a. 
Centuria,  30,  a;  46,  b;  501,  a; 

652,  a ;  753,  a. 
Centuriata  comitia,  333,  a. 
Centurio,    494,    b ;    497»    a ; 
504,  b. 

„       primus,  505,  a. 

„       primipili,  505,  a. 
Centussis,  141,  a. 
Cepheis,  149f  b. 
Cephcus,  148,  a. 
Cera,  268,  a;  518,  a;  1092,  a; 

1116,  a. 
Cerae,  1092,  a. 
Ceratae  tabulae,  1091,  b. 
Cerealia,  268,  a. 
CereYisia,  268,  b. 
Cernere  heredkatem,  599,  a. 
Ceroroa,  268,  b. 
Certamen,  167,  a. 
Certi,  incerti  actio,  268,  b. 
Cerucbi,  790,  b. 
CerYoli,  253,  a. 
Cessio  bonorum,  207,  b. 
Cessio  in  jure,  653,  a. 
Cestius  pons,  937,  b. 
Cestrum,  903,  a ;  905,  a. 
Cestus,  269,  a. 
Cetra,  269,  b. 
Chaloidium,  270,  a. 
Chaldaei,  144,  b. 
Charistia,  270,  b. 
Charta,  703,  b. 
Cheironomia,  271,  a;  583,  a. 
Chelae,  1 51,  a. 
Cheniscns,  786,  b. 
Chiramazium,  271,  b. 
Chiridota,  1173,  b. 
Chirographum,  271,  b. 
Chiron,  153,  b. 
Chiruigia,  272,  a. 
Chlamys,  275,  a. 
Choregia,  276,  b. 
Choregui,  276,  b. 
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Chorobates,  277,  a. 

Chorus,  200,  a;  277,  a. 

Chronologia,  280,  b. 

Chrysendeta,  282,  a. 

Cibaria  servorum,  48,  b. 

Cibarium  secundarium,  55,  b. 

Cidarls,  1130^  b. 

Cilicia,  63,  b. 

Cilicium,  282,  b. 

CilUba,  749,  b. 

Cincia,  or  Muneralis,  lex,  685i 

b. 
Cinetus,  1173,  b. 

„      Gabinus,  665,  b ;  1136. 
b. 
Cinerarius,  220,  a. 
Cingulum,  1224,  b. 
Ciniflo,  220,  a. 
Cippus,  282,  b. 
Ciroenscs  ludi,  286,  b 
Circinus,  283,  a. 
Circuitores,  115,  b. 
CircuUo,  48,  b. 
Circumlitio,  906,  a. 
CircumluYio,  76,  b. 
Circus,  283,  b. 

^  M      agonensis,  32,  a 
Cisicum,  288,  a. 
Cista,  288,  a. 
Cistophoru^  288,  b. 
Cithara,  720,  b. 
CiYica  corona,  359,  b. 
Civile  Jus,  10,  a;  656,  a. 
CiYilis  actio,  10,  a. 
avis,  291,  b. 
Civitas  (Greek),  288,  b. 

„      (Roman),  291,  a. 
Clandestina  possession  643,  b 
Clarigatio,  530,  a. 
Clarissimi,  628,  a. 
Classioa  corona,  360,  a, 
Classici,  509,  b. 
Classicum,  358,  b. 
Clathri,  432,  a. 
Claudia  lex,  686,  a. 
ClaYicula,  253,  a. 
ClaYis,  1168,  b. 
ClaYob,  824,  b. 
Claustra,  626,  b. 
Clavus  angustus,  293,  b. 

„      annalis,  293,  b. 

„      btus,  293,  b. 
Clepsydra,  615,  a. 
Clibanarii,  256,  b. 
Cliens,  294,  b. 
Clientela,  295,  a. 
Clima,  753,  b. 
Clipeus,  297,  a. 
aitellae,  299,  a. 
Cloaca,  299,  a. 
Cloacae  senritus,  10S2,  a. 
Cloacarium,  300^  a. 
Cloacanim  curatores,  300^  a. 
Clodiae  leges,  549,  b ;  686,  a 
Coa  vestis,  300,  b. 
Coactor,  30ab;  1184,  b. 
Cochlea,  300,  b. 
Cochlear,  301,  a. 
Cochlis,  301,  a. 
Codex,  131,  a  ^  301,  a. 
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Code^  GregorUnus  et  Her- 

mogtanufl,  SOI,  b. 
M      Justinianus,  301,  b. 
„      Tfaeodosianus,  SOS,  b. 
Codioilli,  SOI,  b ;  1118,  a. 
Coelia,  or  Cadia,  lex,  1091,  a. 
Coemptio,  741,  a. 
Coena,  SOS,  a. 
Coenaeulum,  429,  a. 
Coenatio,  SOS,  a. 
Coenatoria,  S07,  b;  1087,  b. 
Cognati,  309,  a. 
Cognatio,  309,  a. 
Cognitor,  19,  a. 
Cognitoria  ezeeptio,  1 1,  b. 
Cognomen,  702,  a. 
Coheres,  598,  a;  601,  b. 
Cohora,  499,  b;  507,  a. 
„      in  piano,  66,  a. 
Cohortes  equitatae,  509,  b. 

peditatae,  509,  b. 

▼igilum,  510,  a. 

urbanae,  510,8. 
Coitio,  77,  b. 

Collatio  bononim,  206,  a. 
Collegaa,  310,  b. 
Collegatarii,  675,  a. 
CoUegiati,  1216,  b. 
Collegium,  310,  b. 
Colobium,  1173,  b. 
ColonatuB,  311,  b. 
Coloni,311,  b;  710,  a. 
„      indtgenae,  49,  a. 
Colonia,  313,  b. 
Colonus,  48,  b. 

„       urbanus,  49,  a. 
Colores,  320,  a. 
Colosaiootera,  322,  a. 
Colossus,  322,  a. 
Colum,  322,  b  ;  1203,  a. 
Columbarium,  68,  a;  323,  a; 

561,  a. 
Columen,  328,  a. 
Columna,  323,  a. 

„       cochlis,  328,  a. 
„       rostrata,  327,  b. 
Columnarium,  328,  a. 
Colus,  565,  a. 
Coma,  328,  b. 

Comes,  143,  b;  330,  a;  969,  a. 
Commentarii  senatus,  7,  b. 
Commissatio,  330,  b;  1082,  a. 
Comitia,  330,  b. 

„       calata,331,a;  U14,b; 

1115,8. 

„      centuriata,  333,  a. 

„      curiata,  311,  b. 

„      tributa,  1156,  b. 
Commeatua,  340,  b. 
Commendationes    mortuoram, 

536,8. 
Commentariensia,  340,  b. 
Commentarii  saerorum,  941,  a. 
Commentariuro,  340,  b. 
Commcntarius,  340,  b. 
Commercium,  291,  b. 
Commissoria  lex,  340^  b. 
Commissum,  341,  su 
Commixtio,  350,  a. 
Commodans,  341,  a. 


IKDBX.    ' 

Commodatarius,  341,  a. 
Commodati  actio,  341 ,  a. 
Commodatum,  341,  a. 
Communi  dividundo   actio, 

341,8. 
Comoedia,  341. 
Compensatio,  347,  b. 
Comperendinatio,  647,  a. 
Comperendini  dies,  409,  b. 
Competitor,  77,  a. 
Compitalia,  347,  b. 
Compitalicii  ludi,  347,  b. 
CompluTium,  427,  b. 
Compromissum,  648,  a;  985,  a. 
Coneamerata  sudatio,  190,  b. 
ConoeptiTae  feriae,  528.  b. 
Concha,  348,  a. 
Conciliabulum,  318,  a. 
Conciliarii,  143,  b. 
Concilium,  348,  a. 
Concio,  347,  b. 
Coneubina  (Greek),  349,  a. 

„         (Roman),  349.  b. 
Coneubinatus,  349,  b. 
Condemnatio,  12,  b;  647,  b. 
Condictio,  9,  a ;  10,  a;  564,  b. 
ConditiYum,  561,  a. 
Conditorium,  561,  a. 
Conditurae,  1 904,  a. 
Conduetio,  710,  a. 
Conductor^  965,  a;  710^  a. 
Condus,  260^  b. 
Confarreatto,  741,  a. 
Confessoria  actio,  350^  a. 
Confiisio,  350,  a. 
Congiarium,  350,  b. 
Congius,  351,  a. 
Conjuratt,  1171,  b. 
Coiyuratio,  1171,  b. 
Connubiuro,  740,  a. 
Conojieum,  351,  a. 
Conquisitores,  351,  a. 
Consanguine!,  309,  b. 
Conscript!,  1016,  b. 
Consccratio,  105,  a;  631,  K 
Consensus,  820,  a. 
Consiliarii,  S58,  a. 
Consilium,  358^  a. 
Consistorium,  969,  b. 
Consobrina,  310,  a. 
Consobrinus,  310,  a. 
Consponsor,  640^  b. 
Constellatio,  144,  b. 
Constitutiones,  351,  a. 
Consualia,  351,  b. 
Consul,  352,  a. 
Consulares,  969,  a. 
Consularis,  367,  a. 
Consulti,  653,  b. 
Consultores,  653,  b. 
ContesUrl,  708,  b. 
Contractus,  817,  b. 
Controversia,  648,  a. 
Contubemalcs,  357,  a. 
Contubemium,  357,  a;  501  ; 

1037,  a. 
Contus,  357,  b;  789,  a. 
Conventio  in  manum,  740^  b ; 

742,8. 
Conventiones,  820^  b. 


CoDYcntus,  357,  b;  965,  K 
Convieiiun,  637,  K 
Convivii  magister,  I0S8,  b 

„        rex,  1082,  b 
Cooptari,  SOS,  b. 
Cophinua,  358,  a. 
Corbieola,  358^  a. 
Corbis,  358,  a. 
Corbitacb  358,  b. 
Corbula,  358,  a. 
Cornelia  lex  agraria,  666,  b. 

„        „    de  alea,  75,  a. 
„    defiU»s,517,b. 
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de  u^jarija,  638,  a. 
judiciaria,  650,  a 
naitfgilitli,  72j.a. 
de  novia  tabelH-. 
688,8. 

ia,517,b. 
6S7. 
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n    desicariiaeC^ 

fida,670,fa;6S7, 
a;   1188,  fai 

>f     de 

641, 

n    arnnptuaria,  1077. 
b. 
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517,  b. 
f,    tribonieia,  697,  b. 
„     de      yn     public^ 

1909,8. 
n     undaria,  687,  b 
Cornelia   Baebia    lex,  77,  b 
688,8. 
n      Caeeilia  lex.  549,  K 
w      etC8eciUalcx,688.a 
Comicinea,  99,  a. 
Comu,  196,  a ;  358,  b. 
Comua,  721,  b ;  704^  a. 
Corona,  148, b;  395,a;S5d»s 
n       Ariadnes,  148,  b. 
CBstrensia,  360,  K 
ctiiea,  359,  b. 
classica,  360^8. 
caoTivialts,  362;  h. 
Etniaca,  369,  bw 
funebris,  369,8. 
graminea,  SS9,  a. 
lemntBcata,  S6S,  a. 
kmga,  362,  b. 
Minoa,  148,  b. 
muralis,  360^  b. 
natalida,  369.  bi 
navalis,  360^  a. 
nuptialii,  S6S,  b. 
obeidiooaKs,  35d»  & 
oleagisa,  361,  b. 
n      ovalis,  861,  a. 
„       paetili%  3^  a. 
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Corona  pampinet,  S6S,  a. 
»      plectiUs.  S63y  a. 

radiata,  363,  a. 

rostrata,  360^  a. 

sacerdotalism  S6S,  a. 

sepulchralis,  362,  a. 

spicea,  S6S,  a. 

Butilia,  363,  a. 

tonaa,  363,  a. 

tonaUii,  363,  a. 
„      torta,  363,  a. 
„      triumpbalis,  361,  a. 
n      vallaru,  360,  b. 
Coronarii,  -ae,  1089,  b. 
Coronia,  325,  a ;  363,  a. 
I^oronix,  363,  a. 
l^rporati,  310,  b ;  1216,  b. 
[^rporatio,  310^  b. 
Corpus,  310,  h. 

„     juria  ciyilia,  363,  a. 
I>>rrectore8,  969,  a. 
I^orreiu,  82iom  a. 
I^ortez,  57,  a. 
i^rtina,  364,  a. 
[^orvus,  153,  b ;  364,  b. 
l^orycaeum,  1 95,  b ;  580,  a. 
i^oryphaeiu^  280,  a. 
^orytos,  126,  b. 
^osnietae,  364,  b. 
I^osmetes,   36^  a;    581,   b; 

624,  a. 
joanetriae,  264,  b. 
^osmi,  365,  a. 
!^othumua,  366,  a. 
:)otyla,  367,  a. 
i^ovinarii,  367,  b. 
^oviniia,  367,  b. 
>aptila,  1204,  a. 
}ratcr,  Cratera,  153,  b ;  367,  b. 
>ates,  368,  h. 
^editor,  819,  b. 
>edituin,  131,  a. 
*repi,  718,  b. 
'repida,  368,  b. 
'rcpidata  tragoedia,  346,  b. 
'repidtnes,  1192,  b. 
!rcppi,  7 1 8,  b. 
*reta,286,  a;  1214,  b. 
'retio  hereditatis,  599,  a. 
!rimen,  368,  b. 

Irimina  extraordinaria,  369,  b. 
'rista,  566,  a. 
rocota,  369,  b. 
rotalifttria,  370,  a. 
rotalum,  370,  a. 
rusta,  282,  a ;  456,  b. 
ruz,  370,  b. 
rypta,  371,  a. 
ryptoporticna,  371,  a. 
tcsibiea  maehina,  100,  b. 
ubicnlarii,  372,  a. 
ubiculixm,   88,  a;    372,   a; 
428,  a. 

ubitoria,  807,  h. 
ubitos,  372,  a ;  751,  b. 
ubiia,  372,  b. 
ueuUua,  372,  b. 
udo,  or  Cudoo,  372,  b. 
ulcita,  674^  b. 
uloua,  37  Sj  a. 
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Culina,  428,  b. 
Culleus,  873,  a. 
Culpa,  373,  a. 
M    lata,  373,  a. 
„    lenissima,  373,  b. 
„    levia,  373,  b, 
Cttlter,  118,  b;  373,  b. 
Cultrariiii,  373,  b. 
Cumatium,  381,  a. 
Cunabula,  634,  a. 
Cuneiii,  88,  b;  1122,  a. 
Cuniculus,  S74»  a. 
Cupa,374,  a;  1202,  a. 
Cura  bonorum,  376,  a. 
„    bononim  abtenti^  376,  a. 
„    bonorum  et  Tentru,  376,  a. 
„    hereditalia,  376,  a. 
„    hercdiutis  jacentia,  376, 
a. 
Curatela,  375,  a. 
Curator,  318,  b ;  374,  b. 
Curatoreii  376,  h. 

„        alvei     et     ripanim, 

376,  b. 
„        aonoDae^  376,  b. 

aquarum,    115,    b ; 

376,  b. 
kalendarii,  376,  b^ 
ludonim,  376,  b. 
operum  pubUoanim, 

376,  b. 
republioae,  376,  b. 
M        religionum,  376,  b. 
„        viarum,  377,  a. 
Curia,  318,  a;  377,  b. 
Curiae,  318,  a;  377,  b. 
Curiales,  318,  a. 
Curiata  oomitia,  331,  b. 
Curio,  377,  b. 

„    mazimua,  377,  b. 
Curriculum,  378,  a. 
Cumis,  147,  b ;  378,  a. 
Curaores,  380,  b. 
Cursua,  287,  a. 
Curulea  magistratua,  724,  a. 
Curulia  sella,  101 4,  b. 
Cuspia,  587,  a. 
Custodea  cuktodiae,  250,  b. 
Cuatos  urbis,  953,  a ;  993,  a. 
Cyathus,  380,  b ;  979,  a. 
Cycla8,38],a. 
CycDua,  149,  a. 
Cyma,  381,  a. 
Cymatium,  381,  a. 
Cymba,  381,  a. 
Cymbalum,  381,  a. 
CTOoaura,  147*  b. 


D. 

Dactyliotheca,  382,  a. 
Damni  injuria  actio,  383,  b. 
Damnum,  383,  a. 

„       infectum,  383,  a. 

„        ii\juriadatum,383,b. 
Dare  actionem,  1 1,  a. 
Daricua,  384,  b. 
Debitor,  819,  b. 
December,  226,  a;  231,  252. 
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Deoempeda,  386,  a;  S9S,  a. 
Deeemviri,  386,  a. 

n        legibus     acribendis, 

386,  a. 

M  Htibus,  or  stlitibus, 
judicandis,  386,  b. 

M  sacrorum,  or  sacris 
fiiciendis,  387,  a. 

M        agris        dividundis, 

387,  a. 
Decennalia,  or  Decennia,  387.  a, 
Decimanua,  29,  b. 
Decimatio,  387,  a. 
Decimatrus,  982,  b. 
Declinatio,  296,  b. 
Decretum,  387,  b ;  1024,  a. 
Deeumae,  387,  b. 
Decumanl,  29,  b^ 
Decuriae,  10I2,a;  1216,  a. 

„       Judicum,  650^  h. 
Decurial^  1216,  b. 
Deeuriati,  1211. 
Deouriatio,  77,  b. 
Decurionea,   318,  a;   471,  a, 

497,  b;  1017,  b. 
Decurrere,  559,  b. 
Deeursoria,  937,  a. 
Decuaaia,  141,  a. 
Dedicate,  433,  a. 
Dedicatio,  631,  a. 
Deditidi,  388,  a. 
Deditio,  388,  a. 
Deductorea,  77,  a. 
Deiensorea,  968,  b. 
Defrutum,  1202,  & 
Dqecti  effuuTe  aetio^  388,  a. 
Delator,  388,  b. 
Delectua,  499,  a. 
Delia,  389,  a. 
Delictum,  369,  a. 
Delpbin,  or  Delphinus,  149,  Ix 
Delpbinae,  284,  b. 
Delpbinia,  389,  b. 
Delubrum,  1 1 04,  b. 
Demarchi,  389,  b. 
Demena,  376,  a. 
Demensum,  1041,  b. 
Dementia,  376,  a. 
Demetria,  390,  a. 
Deminutio  capitis,  239,  b. 
Demiurgi,  390,  b. 
Demonstration  12,  b. 
Demus,  290,  a. 
Denarius,  393,  a. 

„      aureua,  182,  a;  394,8. 
Denicalea  feriae,  528,  b. 
Dens,  or  Dentale^  1 17,  b. 
Dentiftieium,  394»  a. 
Depenai  actio^  640,  a, 
Deponena,  394,  a. 
Deportatio,  516,  a. 

„         in  insulam,  516,  a. 
Deportatua,  516,  a. 
Depositariua,  394,  a. 
Depoaiti  actio,  394,  b. 
Depositor,  394,  a. 
Depoaitum,  131,  a;  394,  a. 
Derogare  legem,  682,  h. 
Desertor,  394,  b. 
Designator,  558,  b. 
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DesuHor,  S94,  K 
Detestatio  aaeroruin,  J88,  K 
Devergentia,  296,  b. 
De^ersorium,  258,  b. 
Deunx,  140,  b. 
Deztans,  140,  b. 
Diadema,  S95,  a. 
Diaeta,  306,  a ;  429,  a. 
Diafitetica,  395,  b. 
Dialis  flamen,  540,  h. 
Diarium,  1041,  b. 
Diatreta,  1210,  b. 
Dicere,  405,  b. 
Dictotor,  404,  b. 
Didia  lex,  1077,  b. 
Diem  dioere,  649,  a. 
.  Dies,  408,  a. 

„    eomitialea,  409,  b. 

M    eomperendini,  409,  b. 

„    fasti,  409,  a. 

„    feriali,  528,  a. 

M    festi,  409,  b. 

„    intereiai,  409,  b. 

„    nefiuti,  409,  b. 

M    proeliales^  410,  a. 

M    profesti,  402,  b. 

„    sementina,  530^  a. 

„    atati,  409,  b. 
Diflkrreatio,  419,  a. 
Digesta,  858,  a. 
Digitalia,  729,  a. 
Digitus,  382,  a. 
Dilatoria  exeeptio,  II ,  b. 
Diligentia,  373,  a. 
Dimachae,  410,  a. 
Dimacheri,  575,  a. 
Dimensum,  1041,  b. 
Diminutio  capitis,  239,  K 
Dionysia,  410,  b. 
Diploma,  414,  b. 
Diptycba,]092,a. 
Directa  actio,  10,  a, 
Diribitores,  336,  b ;  414,  b. 
Diseessio^  1019,  b. 
Diseinctus,  1 173,  b. 
Discipula,  1189,  b. 
Discus,  415,  a. 
Dispensator,  222,  a. 
DiTersorium,  258,  b. 
DiTidioulum,  1 1 4,  a. 
Divinatio,  415,  b ;  417,  b. 

„         (law  term),  417,  b. 
DiTisores,  77,  a. 
Divortium,  418,  a. 
Dodrans,  140,  b;  751,  b. 
Dogmatic!,  746,  b. 
Dolabella,  420,  a. 
Dolabra,  420,  a. 
Dolium,  1202,  a. 
Dolo,  420,  b. 

De  dolo  malo  actio,  373,  a. 
Dolus  malua,  373,  a. 
Domicilium,  42(^  b. 
Dominium,  421,  a. 
Dominus,  423,  a ;  574,  a. 
„       funeris,  558,  b. 
Domitla  lex,  940,  b. 
Domo,  de,  181,  a. 
Domus,  144,  b;  423,  b. 
Donif  4d%b. 
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Donaria,  432,  b. 
Domitio,  434,  a. 
Donatio  mortis  causa,  434,  a. 

„      propternuptias,435,a. 
Donationes    inter    Tirum    et 

uxorem,  435,  b. 
Donatirom,  351,  b. 
Dormitoria,  428,  a. 
Dos  (Greek),  436,  a. 
„    (Roman),  437,  a. 
„    adventitia,  437,  a. 
„    profectitia,  437,  a. 
„    reoeptitia,  437,  a. 
Dotis  actio,  438,  a. 
Drachma,  438,  a;  1213,  h. 
Draco,  148,  a;  1044,  b. 
Draoonarius,  1044,  b. 
Ducenarii,  439,  a. 
Ducentesima,  1184,  b. 
Duella,  1213,  b. 
DuiUia  lex,  688,  a. 

„      Maenia  lex,  688,  a. 
Dulciarii,  921,  a. 
Duoeimanus,  29,  h. 
Duodecim  seripta,  670,  a. 
Duplarii,  439,  b. 
Duplicarii,  429,  b ;  509,  a. 
DupHcatiOk  12,  a. 
Dupoodium,  893,  b. 
Dupondius,  141,  a. 
Dussis,  141,  a. 
Duumviri,  439,  b. 

Juri  dicundo,  318,  a. 
.navales,  439,  b. 
perduellionis,  886,  b. 
quinquennales,  439,  b. 
sacri,  439,  b. 
„      saerorum,  439,  b. 
„      Yiis  extra  urbem  pur- 
gandis,  439,  b. 
Dux,  969,  a. 
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Edeetici,  746,  b. 
Eculeus,  475,  a. 
Edere  actionem,  fl,  a. 
Edictum,  444,  a. 

aedilicium,  445,  a. 

noYum,  444,  b. 

perpetuum,  444,  b. 
445,  b. 

pTOvinciale,  445,  a. 

repentinum,  444»  b. 

Theodoriei,  446  a. 

tralatitium,  444,  b. 
„        vetus,  444,  b. 
M        urbanum,  445,  a. 
Editor,  574,  a. 

Elaeothesium,  190,  b;  SBO,  b. 
Electrum,  450^  a. 
Eleuunia,  452,  b. 
Elljchnium  713,  a. 
Emancipatio,  455,  a. 
Emansor,  394,  b. 
Emblema,  456,  b. 
Embolia,  6,  b. 
Emeriti,  499,  b. 
Emissarium,  457,  a. 
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Emphyteum  4 J8»  a. 
Empbyteata,  458»  a. 
Emphyteutieariua  a^er,  458,  s 
Empiriei,  746,  b. 
Emporium,  459,  a. 
Emti  et  renditi  aetiob  459,  s. 
Emtio  bonorum,  908.  a. 

„      et  Yenditio,  459,  «- 
Eneaustica,  903,  b. 
Eodromis,  460,  a. 
Engonasi,  or  Engooasin,  14ft,b 
Ensis,  577,  a. 
Entasis,  461,  b. 
Ephebeum,  580,  a. 
Ephebia*  195,  b. 
Epbippium,  464,  a. 
Ephori,  464>  b. 
Epibatae,  466,  b. 
Epidemiurgi,  3901,  hi 
Epipedooici,  30^  bw 
Epirbedium,  994,  bw 
Epistola,  351.  a;  843,  K 
Epistomium,  457,  b. 
Epistylium,  469,  a. 
Epitaphium,  560,  a. 
Epithalamium,  573,  b ;  744,  s 
Epulones,  470,  b. 
Epulum  JoTis,  470,  b;  673,  s. 
Equestris  ordo,  845,  a. 
Equiria,  471,  a. 
Equites,471,  a;  575,  b. 
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ria,50e,b. 

Equitum  transveetKs  473,  s. 
„      centuriaa  reeogno* 
seeic,  473,  a. 

Equuleus,  475,  a- 

Equus,  149,  K 

„      October,  850^  a. 

Ergastnlum,  476,  a. 

Ericius,  476,  a, 

Eridanus,  15S,  b. 

Erigone,  150^  b. 

En^galio,  114^  a. 

Errilia,  59,  a. 

Emtm,  59,  a. 

Esseda,  476,  a. 

Essedarii,  476,  b;  575,  b 

Esaedum,  476,  a. 

ETerriator,  562,  a. 

Evictio,  476,  K 

EYOcati,  508,  a. 

Euripus,  88,  b ;  286,  a. 

Ex-arohiatri,  119,  h. 

Ex-arehiatris^  119,  b. 

Exauguraftio^  479,  K 

Exedlentiinmi,  688,  a. 

Exeeptio,  11,  b;  956,  a. 
„        oognitoria,  11, b. 
„        di]aftoria»lI,  K 
„        litiadi^dnae,  ll.b. 
„        penmptoria,  1 1,  b 
„        rci  Tssiduap,  lUh, 

Exoqptores,  807,  a. 

Excubiae,  25a 

Excubitores,  48a  a. 

Exedra,  195,  a;  428,a;  480.1. 

Exercitor  naris,  480^  bi 

Excrcitoria  mitia,  480^  b, 

Exereitus,  481,  a. 
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Czhibendum  actio,  ad,  511,  b. 
ilxodia.  5 IS,  a. 
Szostra,  513,  a. 
ilxplontorea,  509,  a. 
Cxsequiae,  558,  b. 
CxaiUum,  5 IS,  a. 

n        liberum,  515,  b. 
Szsul,  515,  b. 
*^xterere,  S3,  a. 
Citispicea,  587,  a. 
Cztispicium,  587,  a. 
Cxtranei  heredes,  589,  b. 
Sxtraordioarii,  497,  b;  1500,  b. 
Sxrerrae,  569,  a. 
ilxverriator,  56S,  a. 
Cxuviae,  1053,  b. 


F. 

7aba,  57,  a. 

„      trimestris,  57,  a. 
?abacia,  57,  b. 
?*bialex,  921,  b. 
7abri,  517,  a. 
tabula  palliata,  346,  b. 

practextata,  346,  b. 
togata,  346,  b. 
tabemaria,  346,  b. 
trabeata,  346,  b. 
tabulae  Atellanae.  34**,  a. 
i^actiones  aurigarum,  287  a. 
P'actus,  826,  b. 
Paecatum,  1203,  a. 
Falae,  284,  b. 
[«'atarica,  589,  a. 
Falcidia  lex,  676,  b. 
F'alcula,  518,  a. 
FAlsarii,  518,  a. 
Palsum,  517,  b. 
P'alx,  518,  a. 

P'aniiHa,519,a;  574,b;  1041,  a. 
PamiHae  emptor,  1 1 44,  b. 
„       ereiscundae      actio, 
520,  a. 
Familiaris,  519,  b. 
Pamosi  libelli,  702,  b ;  725,  b. 
[hamulus,  51 9,  a. 
Fannia  lex,  1077,  b, 
E<*anum,  1 104,  a. 
Far  Clusinum,  54,  a. 

venuculum  rutiluin,  54,  a. 
▼enueulum  caDdidum,  54, 
a. 
[farrago,  59,  a. 
i^arreuin,  741,  a. 
P'artor,  520,  a. 
^as,  521,  b. 
fasces,  520,  b. 
Fascia,  521,  a. 
Fascinum,  521,  b. 
Fasciola,  521,  a. 
Fasti,  521,  b. 
„     annales,  523,  a. 
„     calendares,  522,  a. 
n     Capitolini,  523,  b. 
coosularea,  523,  b. 
diea,  522,  a. 
historici,  523,  a. 
aacriy  5f3^  a. 
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Fastigium,  US,  b;  523,  b. 
Fauces,  428,  a. 
Favete  linguis,  417,  a. 
Fax,  524,  a. 
Febmare,  718,  a. 
Februarius,  232 ;  718,  a. 
Febnium,  718,  a. 
Febniua,718,  a. 
Feciales,  530,  b. 
Feminal,  1 179,  a. 
Feminalia,  524,  b. 
Fenestra,  432,  a. 
Fenua,  525,  b. 

„     nauticum,  528,  a. 
Ferae  magna  minorqoe,  147,  b. 
Feralta,  562,  b. 
Ferculum,  528,  a. 
Ferentarii,  502,  b. 
Feretrum,  559,  a;  671,  b. 
Feriae,  528,  a. 

„      aestlTae,  530,  a. 

„      coneeptivae,  or  concep- 
tae,  528,  b. 

„      denieales,  528,  b. 

„      imperatiyae,  528,  b. 

„      Latinae,  529,  b. 

„      praecidaneae,  530,  a. 

„      privatae,  528,  a. 
publicae,  528,  b. 
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sementivae,  530,  a. 
„      atativae,  528,  b. 
„      stultomm,  545,  b. 
„      vindemiales,  530,  a. 
Ferre  legem,  682,  b. 
Fercennina,  530,  a. 
Festi  dies,  409,  b. 
Festuca,  730,  a. 
Fetiales,  530,  b. 
Fibula,  531,  b. 
Rctile,  532,  b. 
FiotiOk  534,  b. 
Fideicommissarii    praetores, 

536,  a. 
Fideicommissarius,  535,  a. 
fldeicommisaum,  535,  a. 
Fidejussor,  640,  b. 
Fidepromissor,  640,  b. 
Fides,  148,  b;  720,  a. 
Fidicula,  148,  b ;  536,  b. 
Fidia,  148,  b. 
Fiducia,  536,  b. 
Fiduciaria  actio,  536,  b. 
Fiduciarius,  535,  a« 
Figlinae,  533^  b. 
Figulina  ara,  532,  b. 
Flgulus,  532,  b. 
Filamen,  540,  b. 
Filia,  310,  a. 
Filia&milias,  873,  b. 
Filius,  310,  a. 
Filiusiamilias,  10,  b;  873,  b; 

874,  a. 
Filum,  540,  b. 
Fimbriae*  537,  a. 
Fines  ef&ti,  930,  b. 
Finis,  29,  b ;  1032,  a. 
Finitores,  71,  b. 
Finium    regundorum   actio, 

557,  b. 
Fiscalea,  575,  b. 
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Fisealis  praetor,  588,  a. 
Flscus,  537,  b. 
Fistuca,  538,  a. 
flstucatio^  1 192,  a. 
Fistula,  538,  b ;  1088,  a. 
Flabelliferae,  539,  b. 
Flabellum,  539,  a. 
Flagellum,  539,  b 
Flagrio,  540,  a. 
Flagnim,  539,  b. 
Flamen,  540^  a. 

n        Augustalis,  180^  a. 

„        Curialis,  377,  a. 

„       Dialis,  540^  b. 

n       Martialis,  54<^  a. 

„       Quirinalia,  540,  a. 
Flaminia  lex,  690,  a. 
Flaminica,  541,  a. 
Flammeum,  743,  a. 
Flavia  agraria  lex,  690,  a. 
Flexumtnes,  472,  a. 
Floralia,  541,  b. 
floa  (siliginis),  55,  b. 
Flnmen,  1031,  b. 
Fluminis  recipiendi,  or  xmmit- 

tendi  servitus,  1061,  b. 
Focale,  542,  a. 
Foculus,  542,  a. 
Focus,  542,  a. 

Foederatae  civitates,  543,  b. 
Foederati,  549,  b. 
Foedus,  542,  b ;  1051,  a. 
Foeniseea,  59,  b. 
Foenisicia,  60,  a. 
Foenum  Oraecum,  59,  a. 

n       cordum,  60,  a. 
Foenua,  525,  b. 

M       nauticum,  528,  a. 
Follioulus,  57,  a ;  543,  a. 
Folli8,543,  a;  1022,  a. 
Fons,  543,  b. 
Forceps,  545,  a. 
Fores,  427,  b. 
Forfex,  197,  b;  545,  a. 
Forficula,  545,  a. 
Fori,  283,  b;  788,  a. 
Foris,  625,  b. 
Forma,  532,  b ;  545,  b. 
Formacti,  47,  a. 
Formella,  545,  b. 
Formido,  989,  a. 
Formula,  11,  a;  545,  b. 
Formulae  praejudiciales,  IS.  b. 
Fornacalia,  545,  b. 
Fomacatores,  192,  b. 
Fomacula,  546,  a. 
Fornax,  546,  a. 
Fornix,  546,  b. 
Foro  cedere,  or  abire,  ISS,  fk 

„    mergi,  132,  a. 
Foruli,  203,  a ;  883,  b. 
Forum,  357,  b ;  546,  b. 
Fossa,  31,  b;  253,  a. 

„     caeca,  46,  b. 
Framea,  589,  a. 
Frater,  310,  a. 
Fratres  arralea,  138,  a. 
Fraus,  929,  a. 
Frenum,  548,  a. 
Frigidarium,  189,  as  19S.  K 
4M 
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PrittUus,  548,  b. 
FronUle,  91  >  a. 
Piuctuaria  res,  1221,  a. 
Fructuarius,  1221,  a. 
Fructus,  421,  b. 
Frumenta,  54,  a. 
Frumentariae  legea,  548|  b^ 
Fruinentarii,  551,  a> 
Fnimento  serraodoi,  de,  53,  b. 
Fucus,551,a;  1214^  b. 
Fuga  lata,  515,  b. 

„     libera,  515i  b. 
Fugalia,  985,  b. 
Fugitivaiii,  1038,  a. 
FugitiTus,  1038,  a. 
Fulcra,  674,  bu 
Fulcrum,  118,  b. 
FuUo,  551,  b. 
FuUonica,  552,  b. 
Fullonicum,  552,  b. 
Fullonium,  553,  a. 
Fumarium,  1204  b. 
Fumi    immittendl    aenritua, 

1032,  a. 
Funale,  553,  a. 
Funalia  equus,  379,  b. 
Punambulua,  553,  a. 
Funarius,  379,  b. 
Funda,  553,  b ;  989,  b. 
Fundaniy  543,  a. 
Funditores,  553,  b. 
Fundus,  554,  a. 
Funes,  790,  a. 
Funus,  554,  b. 

M      mdictivum,  558,  b« 

„      plebeium,  558,  b. 

„      publicum,  558,  b. 

„     UnBitum,  558,  b. 

„     tranaUtitium,  558,  b. 
Furca,  562,  b. 
Furcifer,  563,  a. 
Furfures,  55,  b. 
Furia,  or   Fusia  Caninia  lei, 

690,  a;  731,  a. 
Furiosus,  376,  a;  1113,  b. 
Furuus,  192,  bi  546,  a. 
Furor,  376,  a. 
Furti  actio,  563,  k 
Furtum,  562,  a. 

conceptum,  563,  b. 
maoifestum,  563,  b. 
nee  manifestum,  563» 
b. 
„       oblatum,  563,  b. 
Fuscina,  564,  b^ 
Fustium  aniinad?ersio,  56Sf  a» 
Fustuarium,  564,  b. 
Fusua,  565t  a. 


G. 

Gabinia  lex,  1091,  a. 
Gabinus  cincius,  665,  b;  1136, 

b. 
Gaesum,  588,  b. 
Gaius,  639>  b. 
Galea,  565^  b. 

Gnlerus,  -utn,  330,  a;  566i  b. 
Galiarc,  566,  U 
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GaUi,  566,  b;  575,  b. 

Ganea,  259,  a. 

Gausapa,  567,  a 

Gausape,  567,  a. 

Gausapum,  567,  a. 

Gemini,  150,  b. 

Gener,  28,  b. 

Genetbliaci,  144,  b. 

Geniculatus,  148,  b. 

Genitura,  1 44,  b. 

Gena,  567,  b. 

Gentiles,  567,  b. 

Gentilitas,  568,  a. 

Gentilitia  sacra,  568,  b. 

Gentilitium  jus,  568,  a. 

Germani,  309,  b. 

Gerrae,  574,  a. 

Gesta,  7,  a. 

GesUtio,  619,  a. 

Gingrus,  1130,  b. 

Gladiatores,  574,  a. 

Gladiatorium,  574,  b 

Gladius,  574,  a. 

Glandes,  554,  a. 

Gleba,  1022,  a. 

Glomus,  565,  a. 

Glos,  28,  b. 

Gluroa,  57,  a. 

Gomphi,  1192,  b. 

Gradus,  88,  a;  577,  a;  751,  b. 

„       cognationisb  31(^  a. 
Graecostaais,  579,  b. 
Grammatophylacium,  1093,  a. 
Granea,  55,  b. 
Graphiarium,  1071,  a. 
Graasatores,  670,  U 
Gregorianus  Codex,  301,  b. 
Gremium,  900,  a;  1192,  a. 
Groma,  251,  b. 
Gubemaculum,  788,  b. 
Gustatb,  307,  a. 
Guttus,  192,  b;  579,  a. 
Gymnasium,  579,  a. 
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Habenae,  5S5,  a. 
HabiUtio,  1081,  a. 
Haeres,  594,  a ;  598,  a. 
Halicastrum,  54,  a. 
Halterea,  585,  a. 
Harmamaxa,  585,  b. 
Harmostae,  586,  a. 
Harpaginetuli,  686,  a. 
Harpago,  586,  b. 
Harpastum,  586,  b. 
Haruga,  587,  a. 
Hanispices,  586,  b. 
Hanispicina  ars,  417,  a;  587, 
Haruspicium,  417,  a, 
Hasta,  267,  b;  587,  a. 

„      oelibaris,  589,  a. 

„      pura,  589,  a. 

„      vendere  sub,  172,  b. 
Hastarium,  589,  a. 
Hastoti,  494,  b;  496,  b. 
Helepolis,  590,  a. 
Heliaea,  401,  a. 
Heliocaminus,  432,  b. 


Hdix,  590,  b. 

Hellanodicae,  590.  b;  8Sa  U 

Hellenotamiae,  590,  b. 

Hdotes,591,  a. 

Hemina,  351 ,  a ;  967,  a;  592,  b^ 

979,  a. 
Heminarium*  351*  a. 
Hemistrigium,  254,  a. 
Hepatiaon,  25,  b. 
Heraea,  573,  h. 
Hereulanei,  167,  a. 
Hercules,  148,  b. 
Hereditas,  598,  a. 
Heredium,  652,  a ;  753,  a. 
Heres  (Greek),  594,  a. 

„    (Roman),  598,  a- 
Hermae,  602,  a. 
Hermaea,  604,  a. 
Hermanubis,  608,  b. 
Hermares,  603,  bi 
Hermathena,  60S,  b. 
Hermerades,  G03y  b. 
Hermogenianus  codex,  301,  b 
Hermuli,  602,  a. 
Herones,  604,  b. 
Hexapbori,  894,  a. 
Hexaphoron,  672,  b. 
Hexeres,  785,  b. 
Hieronica  lex,  690,  b;  9^,  s. 
Hieronicae,  1 67,  a. 
Hilaria,  606,  a. 
Hippooratici,  746,  b. 
Hippodromus,  608,  b;  619,  a. 
Hippoperae,  611.  a. 
Hirpex,  645,  h. 
Hister,  612,  a. 
Hiatrio,611,a» 
Hoedi,  149,  a. 
Holoserica,  1028,  bw 
Honoraria  actio,  10^  a;  S5S»  a. 
Honorarii  ludi,  71 6«  ^ 
Honorarium,  18,  a ;  686,  a. 

n  jus,  10,  a;  444,  K 

Honores,  618,  b. 
Hoplomachi,  575,  K 
Hura,  614,  a. 

w     genitalis,  144,  K 
Hordearium aea,  26,  a ;  471,  b- 
Hordeum,  55j  bw 

cantberioans,  56,  i- 
(valatieiim,  or  dit- 

tidiuo^  56,  a. 
bexastiebnm,  56.  s> 
Horologium,  615,  a. 
Horrearii,  618,  a. 
Horreuro,  61 8,  a. 
Hortensia  lex,  682,  a  i  690,  b. 

696,  b;  928,  a. 
Hortus,  613,  a. 
Hospes,  621,  a. 
Hospitalia,  690^  a. 
Hospitium,  619»  a ;  690^  •• 
Hostil.  999,  K 
Hostis,  619,  b;  950b  a. 
Hostus,  826,  b. 
Humare,  560,  b. 
Hjacintbia,  621,  b. 
Hyades,  150,  a ;  162,  h 
Hydra,  Hydros,  153,  b» 
Hydraiila,  699,  h. 
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iydromelum,  1205,  U 
lypaethnie,  195,  a. 
:Iypocau£tum,  19S,  b. 
^ypogeum,  556,  b. 
flypotheca,  916,  a. 
rlypotheearift  aotio^  91,  b. 
jlypotracheliuin,  S95,  a. 


I.     J. 

Taculatores,  503,  a ;  589*  a. 
Faculum,  589,  a ;  989,  b 
Tanitor,  427,  b;  627,  b. 
Fanua,  427,  b ;  624,  b. 
Tanuarius,  231,  232. 
atralipta,  628,  a. 
[atraliptice,  628,  a. 
[atrosophista,  6£8,  a. 
Iconicae  statuae,  1063,  a. 
[dus,  231,  b. 
Fejunum  solum,  45,  b. 
Fentaculum,  306,  a. 
!  licet,  560,  b. 
Illustres,  628,  a. 
lotae,  591}  a. 
imagines,  628,  b. 
[inbricea,  1098,  b. 
[mmunitas,  628,  b. 
[mpendium,  525,  b. 
[mperativae  feriae,  528,  b. 
imperator,  630,  a. 
[mperium,  628,  b;  992,  b. 
mpluvium,  427,  b. 
[mpubes,  630,  a ;  636»  a. 
jk  bonis,  205,  b. 
[nauguratio,  631,  b. 

„  regis,  992,  a. 

inauris,  632,  a. 
Incendium,  632,  b. 
[ncensusi  239^  b;  263,  a. 
Inceraiaenta  navium,  908,  b. 
incestam,  -ua,  633,  a. 
'ncitega,  633,  b. 
[nclicatio,  296,  b. 
[ficorporales  res,  421,  b. 
fncubatio,  433,  b. 
[ncunabttla,  634,  a. 
ncus,  634,  a. 
ndez,  704,  b. 
ndigitamenta,  941,  a. 
nduere,  78,  b. 
ndumentuni,  1173,  b. 
ndusium,  1173,  b. 
ndutus,  78,  b;  1173,  b. 
nfamia,  634,  b. 
nfiiDa,  636,  a. 
nfantia,  636,  a. 
nfeiiae^  562,  b. 
nfula,  637,  a. 
ngeniculatua,  148,  b. 
ingeniculua,  148,  b. 
[ngenui,  637,  •• 
[ngenuitas,  637,  a* 
[ngratus,  878,  a. 
fnjuria  637,  b. 
[njuriarum  aetio,  639  a;  1200, 

a. 
tnlicium,  335»  b. 
[anizus,  148,  b. 


INDEX. 

Inofficiosi  querela,  1118,  a. 
Inofficiosum    testamentum, 

1117,  b. 
Inquilini,  31 1,  b. 
Inquiliuus,  516,  b;  710,  a. 
Insania,  376,  a. 
Insanus,  376,  a. 
Inacripta,  945,  a. 
Inaigne,  638,  a. 
Instita,  639,  a. 
Inatitor,  639,  a. 
Institoria  actio,  639,  a. 
Institutiones,  639,  b. 
Institutoria  actio,  641,  bb 
Insula,  430,  a. 
Integrum,  restitutio  io,    987, 

a. 
Intentio,  12,  b. 
Intercapedo,  191,  a. 
Intercessio,  640,  b;  641,  b. 
Intercisi  diet,  409,  b. 
Interdictio  aquae  et  ignis,  516, 

b. 
Interdictum,  642,  a. 

adipiacendae  poa- 

sessionis,  643,  a. 

dupltcium,  644,  a. 

possesBorium,  643, 

a. 
de  pr8eario,643,b. 
probibitorium, 

642,  a. 
quorum  bonomm, 

983,  b. 
recuperandae  pes- 
seaBioniB,643,b. 
restitutorium,642. 
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retinendae  possea- 

sionls,  643,  a. 

tt 

Salvianum,643,a. 

tt 

sectoriuih,  643,  a ; 

1013,  b. 

tt 

8implicium}644,a. 

n 

uti  poasidetia,  643, 

„  utrubi,  643,  a. 

Intergerinus,  869,  b. 
Intergerivua,  869,  b. 
Intemundinum,  816,  b. 
Interprea,  77,  a;  131,  b;  644,  b. 
Interregnum,  644,  h, 
Interrez,  644,  b. 
Interrallum,  248,  a. 
Interula,  1173,  b. 
Intestabilia,  645,  b. 
Intestato,  heieditatia  ab,  598,  a. 
Inteatatus,  598,  a. 
Intestinum  opus,  645,  b. 
Intimum  aolidum,  57,  a. 
Indusium,  1173,  b. 
Inventarium,  601,  b. 
Inyeatia,  631,  a. 
Irpez,  645,  b. 
Iselastici  ludi,  167,  b. 
Italia,  318,  a;  964,  b. 
Iter,  937,  a. 
Iterare,  49,  b. 
Itineris  servitus,  1032,  a. 
Jubere,  1023,  a. 
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Judex,  10,  b ;  646,  b;  968,  a. 
ordinarius,     968,      a, 

969,  a. 
pedaneus,  651,  a. 
I,      quaestionis,  648,  bu 
Judioati  actio,  651,  b. 
Judices  editi,  648,  b. 

„      edititii,  77,  b ;  648,  b 
Judicia  duplicia,  520^  a. 

„       extraordinaria,  709,  a 
„       legitima,  629,  a. 
„       quae  imperio,  628,  b. 
Judicium,  646,  b. 

album,  649,  b. 
ex  lege,  629,  a. 
popnli,  648,  a. 
privatum,  648^  a. 
publicum,  648,  a. 
tutelae,  1178,  b. 
Jugarii,  48,  a. 
Jugemm,  651,  b. 
JuguuH  651,  b;  652,  a;  753,  a 
Jugumentum,  624,  b. 
Jugus,  651 ,  b. 
Juliae  leges,  690,  b. 
Julia  lex  de  adulteriia,  1 7,  a. 
agraria,  690,  bw 
de  ambitu,  77,  b. 
de  annona,  690,  b. 
de  bonis  cedeodia, 

690,  b. 
caduearia,  691,  a. 
de  caede  et  venefieioi 

691,  a. 
de  eiTttate^  691»  a. 
defbenore*  691,  a 
de  fundo  dotoU,  69 1 

a. 
judieiaria,  691»  a. 
de  liberia  legationi* 

bua,  679t  a. 
majeaUtis,  691,  a. 
municipaUa,  691,  a. 
et    Papia    Foppaea 

691,  b. 
pecttlatua,  881,  b. 
ct  Flautia,  692,  b. 
de  proTincila,  692.  b^ 
repetundarum,  986, 

b. 
de  reaiduia,  881,  b. 
de  aacerdotiia,  693,  a. 
de  aacrilegia,  881,  b; 

1001,  b. 
sumptuaria,  693,  a; 

1078,  a. 
tfaeatralia,  693,  a. 
et  Utia,  693,  a. 
de  ▼!  publioa  et  pri- 
vata,  1209,  a. 
„        vicesimaria,  1196,  a. 
Julius,  232. 

Junea,  or  Junia,  Norbana  leXf 
67aa;  693,a;  705,b;  731,a. 
Junia  lex  repetundarum,  986,  a. 
Juniorea,  333,  b. 
Junius,  229,  b ;  232. 
Jure,  actio  in,  10,  a;  655,  b. 
„    adcrescendi,  600,  b. 
tt    agere,  11,  a. 
4  M  2 
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Jure  oettio,  in,  653,  a. 

Jureconsulti,  65S,  h, 

Jurgium,  659,  a. 

Juridid,  653,  b. 

Ttiris  auctorea,  173,  b ;  653,  b ; 

654,  b. 
Jurisconsulti,  653,  b. 
Jurisdictio,  357,  b. 
Jurisperiti,  653,  b. 
Juriapnidentes,  653,  b. 
Juris  studiosi,  143,  b. 
Jus,  655,  b. 

„    aquae  impetratae,  1 1 5,  a. 

»    Aeliaoum,  659,  a. 

„    annuli  aurei,  95,  b. 

„    annulorum,  95y  b. 

.,    applicatioDii»  895,  a. 

••    augurlum,    or    augurum, 
,  179.  a. 

„    ciTile,  10^  a;  656,  a. 

„        n      Flavianom,  659,  b. 
„      Papirianum,  or  Pa- 
pisianum,  659,  b. 

,    eiTitatis,  291,  b. 

,    oommeroii,  S91 ,  b ;  317,  b. 

,    oonnubii,  291,  b. 

.,    edieendi,  444,  a. 

„    eundi,  1032,  a. 

„    fetiale,  656,  b. 

M    gentilitium,  or  gentilitatis, 
568,  a. 

n    gentium,  €56^  a. 

M    honorarinm,  10^  a ;  444  b; 
657,  a. 

„    honoruiD,  291,  b. 

„    Italicum,  317,  a. 

„    Laiii,  291,  b ;  669,  b. 

„    liberorum,  692,  b. 

„    naturale^  656,  a. 

„    non  acriptum,  657,  b. 

.,    Pontificium,  656,  b ;  941, 
b. 

,.    possearionis,  946,  a ;  948,  a. 

M    poatliroinii,  949,  b. 

H    praedtatorium,  955,  a. 

,,    praetorium,  444,  b ;  657,  a. 

„    priTatum,  291,b;  657,  b. 

M    publice  epulandi,  1022,  b. 

„    publicum,  291,  b;  657,  b. 

„    Quiritium,  29].b;  658a. 

f,    rdationis,  1021,  a. 

y,    respondendi,  654,  a. 

,»    sacrum,  656,  b. 

„    scriptum,  657,  b. 

„    seoatufl,  1018,  b. 

„    suffragiorum,  291,  b. 

M    superficiarium,  1078,  b. 

„    Tocatio,  in,  10,  b. 
Ju^urandum,  659,  b. 

„  calvminiae,  235,  a. 

Jttsta  ftioera,  558,  b. 
Justinianeus  codex,  SOI,  b. 
Justittum,  663,  b. 
Jttsau  quod  actio,  663,  b. 
Justum,  659*  a. 

Juvenalia,   or  juyenalea    ludi, 
663,  b. 


INDEX. 


L. 


Labanim,  1045,  a. 
Labrum,  191,  a;  192,  a. 
Labyrinthus,  664,  a. 
Lacema,  665,  a. 
Laciniae,  665,  a. 
Laconicum,  184,  b;    19(^  b; 

191,  b. 
Lacunar,  432,  a. 
Laeus,  114,  b. 
Laena,  665,  b. 
Laesa  nu^estaa,  784,  b. 
liagenag,  1203,  b. 
Lanoea,  588,  a. 
Lancula,  667y  a ;  1 170^  b. 
Lanarius,  919,  b. 
Laniflcium,  1099,  b. 
Laoiger,  149i  b. 
Lanista,  574,  b. 
Lanterna,  669,  a. 
Lanz,  667,  a. 
Lapicidinae,  671,  a. 
Lapis  speeularis,  432,  a. 
Laquear,  432,  a. 
Laqueatores,  575,  b. 
Laqueus,  667,  b. 
Lararium,  667,  b. 
Larentalia,  668,  a. 
Larentinalia,  668,  a. 
Largitio,  77,  a. 
Larra,  889,  b. 
Lata  iiiga,  515,  b. 
Later,  668,  a. 
Laterculus,  668,  a. 
Latema,  669«  a. 
LaticlaTius,  294,  a. 
Latii  jus,  669,  b. 
Latinae  ieriae,  529,  b. 
Latin!  Juniani,  705,  b. 
Latinitas,  669,  b. 
Latinus,  891,  b. 
Latium,  669,  b. 
Latomiae,  671,  a. 
Latrina,  188,  b. 
Latrocinium,  670,  a. 
Latrones,  670,  a. 
Latrunculi,  670,  b. 
Latumiae*  671,  a. 
Latus  clavus,  293,  b. 
LaTatio  calda,  190,  b;  191,  a. 
Laudatio  ftinebris,  559,  a. 
Laurentalia,  668,  a. 
Lautia,  677,  b. 
Lautomiae,  671,  a. 
Lautumiae,  671,  a. 
Lectica,  671,  b. 
Lecticarii,  671,  b;  672,  a. 
Lecticula,  671,  b;  672,  b. 
Lectistemium,  673,  a. 
Lectores,  9St,  a. 
Leetus,  673,  a. 

ff       funebris,  671,  bi. 
L^atarius,  675,  a 
Legatio  libera,  678,  b. 
Legatum,  675,  a. 
Legatus,  677,  b;  967,  b. 
Leges,  682,  a. 

9      cenaoriae,  265,  a. 


Lq^es  eenturiatae,  682,  a. 
„      curiatae,  332,  b  ;  6S2,  a 
M      Juliae,  690,  b. 
L^o,  490,  a ;  597,  bi. 
L^is  actiooes^  9,  a. 

w     Aquiliae  action  S8S.  b. 
Legitima   hereditas,   590,   a 

600,  a. 
Leg^timae  actioDcs,  9,  a. 
Legitimum  spattnm,  1053,  b. 
Legitimua  modua,  I08S,  b. 
Legumina,  57,  a. 
Lembus,  680,  a. 
Lemniaeuj,  680^  a. 
Lemuralia,  680^  b. 
Lemuria,  680^  b. 
LaiaM,411,b. 
Lenok  680,  b. 
Lenocinium,  680^  b. 
Leo,  15a  b. 
Leporaria,  69,  b. 
Lepta,870^b. 
LepuB,  15^  b. 
Lena,  708,  a. 
Lemaea,  681,  a. 
Lcasus,  559,  •> 
Leuca,  893,  b. 
Leuga,  893»  b. 
Levir,  28,  b. 

I^ez,  657,  a;  658,  b;  €81,  b. 
„     Acilla,  986,  h. 
„     Aeilia  Calpunua,  77,  k 
„     Aebutia,  9,  a;  967,  a; 

684,  a. 
„     Aelia,  684,  a. 
„     Adia   Seotia,    684,   a; 

878,  a. 
„     Aemilia,  684,  b. 
n  u        de  eenaoiibua^ 

684k  b. 
„     Aemilia  Baebia,  688,  a 
Aemilia  Lepidi«  1077,  b. 
Aemilia  Snuri,  7S1,  b; 
1077,  b. 
„     agravia,  37,  a;  6SS,  a. 
„     ambitus,  77. 
„     Ampia,  684,  bi 
„     annalts,  or  VUlia,  19,  b; 

684,  bw 
„     annua,  444,  b. 
„     Antia,  1077,  bi 
Antooia,  685,  a. 
Apuleia,  641,  a;  685.  a. 
„      agraria,68J;a. 
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548,  a;  685.  a. 

n  »     majestatis,  7S5,  a. 

„     Aqailia,  38S,  b. 

„     Atemia  Tarpeia,  685,  a. 

A  A*  J  ->      A**  ^m0k  » 

M    A  tiadesaoerdotiia^  685^  a. 
„     Atilia,  685^  a;   693,  a; 

1177,  a. 
n    Atinia,  685^  a. 
»     Aufidia,  78,  c 
M     Aarelia,  650,  a. 
685;  a. 
Acmflia,  688,  a 

Of 
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Caecitia  de  vectigalibus, 
685,  b. 
Didia,  685»  b. 
tabellarU,  1091, 
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Calpurnia  de  ambitu,  77, 
b. 
„        de  repetundis, 
64 8,  b;  649, 
b;  986,  a. 
Canuleia,  685,  b. 
Cassia,  685,  b. 
M    agraria,  685,  b. 
„     tabellaria,  685,  b ; 

1091,  a. 
„    Terentia  frumenta- 
ria,  685,  b. 
CiDcia,  685,  b. 
Qaudia,  686,  a. 
CIodiae,549,b;  686,  a. 
Coelia  or  Caelia,  1091,  a. 
Cornelia  agraria,  666,  K 
„       de  civitate,  686, 
b. 
de  fidsis,  517,  b. 
frumentaria,  549, 
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de  injuriia,  638, 

a. 
judiciaiia,650,  a. 
de  magistratibus, 

686,  b. 
mi^e8tati8|725,  a. 
de  hotLs  tabellis, 

688,  a. 
n  ummaria,  5 1  7,1k 
de  parricidio, 

687,  a. 

de  proacriptione 

et  prosoriptis, 

96S,b. 
de   repetundis, 

986,  a. 
de   sacerdotiis^ 

997,  b. 
de  sicariia  et  Te- 

nefici8,670^b; 

687,  a;   1188, 

b. 
de  spoiuoribus, 

641,  a. 
sumtuaria,  1077, 

b. 
testamentaria, 

517,  b. 
de  Tl  publiea, 

1909,  a. 
tribuiiicia,687,  b. 
uneiaria,  687,  b. 
Baebia,  77,  b. 
Caecitia,  549,  b. 
et  Caecilia,  688, 


Ciuiata  de  imperio,  178, 

b;  333,  a. 
Didia,  1077,  b. 
Domitia    de  sacerdotiis, 

940,  b. 
Duilia,  688,  a. 

,»      maania,  088,  a. 
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Lex  Duodeciin    Tabularum, 
688,  a. 

„  Fabia  de  plagto»  921,  b. 

,,  Falcidia,  676,  b. 

„  Fannia,  1077,  K 

„  Flaminia,  690,  a. 
„     Flavia  agraria,  690^  a. 

„  fhimentariae,  549,  b. 
„     Fufia  de  religione,  690,  a. 
„         „    judiciaria,  650,  a. 

„  Furia  or  Fusia  Caninia, 

690,  a;  731,  a. 
M        ft     de  sponsu,  641,  a ; 

732,  a. 
M        f»    or  Fusia  testamen- 
taria, 676,  b. 
„     Gabinia  tabellaria,  1091, 
a. 
Gabinlae,  78,  a;  690,  a. 
Gellia  Cornelia,  690^  b. 
Genucia,  690,  b. 
Hieronica,690,b:  965,  a. 
Horatia,  690,  b. 
Hortensia  de  plebiacitis, 
682,  a;  690, b;  696, b; 
928,  a. 
Hostilia  de  fiwtia,  690,  b. 
leilia,  690,  b. 
judicaria    C.   Graechi* 

1017,  b. 
Julia  de  adulteriia,  17,  a ; 
419,  a;  680,  b. 
H    de  ambitu,  77,  b. 
„    de  civitate,  319,  b; 

320,  a. 
„    municipalis,  635,  b ; 

691,  a. 
„    peeulatus,  881,  b. 
„     de  vi,  633,  a. 

Juliae,  690,  b ;  691, 692, 

693,  a. 
Junia  de  peregTinis^69d,a. 
„     Lieinia,  693,  b. 
„     Norbana,   670,  a; 
693,  a ;  705,  b ; 
731,  a. 
n    repetundarum,  966, 
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ft 


t» 
ft 


Velleia,  693,  a. 
Laetoria,  693,  b. 
Lieinia  de  sodalitiis,  77,  b. 
Junia,  693,  b. 
Mucia  de  ctTibus 
regundi8,693,h. 
M      sumtuaria,  1077, 
b. 
Liciniae  rogationes,  693, 

b. 
Liviae,  549,  a ;  694,  a. 
Lutatia  de  vi,  1209,  a. 
Maenia,  694,  b. 
migestatis,  69 1 ,  a ;  724,  bi 
Mamilia  de  coloniis,  694, 
b. 
„        finium  regunda- 
rum,  694,  b. 
mancipii,  728,  a. 
Manilla,  694,  b. 
Manlia  de  vicesima,  23, 
b;  731.  b 


Lex 

Marcia,  695,  a. 

ft 

Maria,  695,  a. 

ft 

Memxnla,  or   Remmia, 

834^  b. 

tt 

Mensia,  695,  a. 

ft 

Mioucia,  695,  a. 

f» 

Octavia,  549,  a. 

ft 

Ogulnia,  695,  a. 

»t 

Oppia,  1077,  a. 

ft 

Orchia,  1077,  a. 

ft 

Ovinia,  695,  a;  1018,  m. 

ft 

Papia  de  peregrinis,  695^ 

ft 

mm 

„      Poppaea,   206,  b; 

418,b;  691,b; 

878,  b;  879,  b. 

ft 

Papiria,  or  Julia  Papiria 

de  mulctarum  aestima- 

tione,  695,  a. 

ft 

Papiria,  695,  a. 

M 

„        Plautia,  695,  b. 

ft 

M        Poetelia,  696,  a. 

tt 

„        tabellaria,  1091, 

ft 

Pedia,  695,  b. 

tt 

Peducaea,  695,  b. 

tt 

Pesulania,  695,  b. 

tt 

Petreia,  695,  b. 

tt 

Petronia,  695,  b. 

tt 

Pinaria,  695,  b. 

ft 

Plaetoria,  374,  b ;  409,a. 

ft 

Plautia,  ot  Plotia  de  ▼!, 

1209,  a. 

tt 

t,         or  Plotia  Judi- 

ciaria, 650^  a ; 

695,  b. 

n 

„         Papiria,  293,  a  ; 

695,  b. 

ft 

Poetelia,  77,  b;  696,  a. 

w 

„         Papiria,  696,  a } 

797,  a. 

tt 

Pompeia,  696,  a. 

ft 

„         dc  ambitu,  77, 

b;   650,  a; 

696,  a. 

n 

M         Judiciaria,  650, 

A. 

tt 

M          de  jure  magis* 

tratuum,  696, 

tt 

a* 
„         de    parricidiis. 

687,0. 

tt 

M         tribunitia,  696, 

• 

ft 

„          de  vi,  633,  a; 

650,  a ;  696, 

a ;  1209,  a. 

w 

Pompeiae,  696,  a. 

tt 

Popilia,  695,  a. 

tt 

Porciae  de  capita  eivium 

696,  a. 

tt 

Porcia  de  provinciis,  696 

t> 


t» 


fl 
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Publicia,  696,  a. 
Publilia,  696,  a. 

„        de  alea,  75,  a. 

„        de  sponaoribus, 
641,a;7d8,a. 
Publiiiae,696,b;  928,  > 
Pupi«,  697,  a. 
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I^x    Qjointia,  697,  a. 
^     re^697,  a;  1149,«. 
„     regioe,  S3S,  a. 
M     Reminia,  5234,  b. 
„     repetundarum,  956,  a. 
,,     de  residiis,  881,  bw 
^     Rhodia,  697,  a. 
„     Roscia  theatralis,  697,  b ; 

1123,  b. 
„     Rubria,  697,  b. 
„     RupUiae,  698,  a  j  964,  b. 
„    saoratae,  698,  a. 
„     Satura,  683,  a ;  1008,  b. 
„     Scantinia,  698,  b. 
„     Sca-ibonia,  698,  b. 
M     Sempronia   de    foenore, 

699,  a. 
M     SemproDiae,  698,  b. 
„     Servilia  agraria,  699,  a. 
„       CaapioDi'sb  649,  b. 
„       Olaucia  de  cm- 
Ute,  986,  b. 
,•  w        Olaucia  de  repe- 

tundis,649,b; 
986,  b. 
M  „       Judioiaria,    649, 

b ;  699,  a. 
„     Silia,  699.  a. 
„     SilTani  et  Carbonia,695,b. 
M     Sulpicia  Sempronia,  699, 

b. 
^     Sulpiciae,  699,  b. 
„     Sumptuariae,  1077,  a. 
„     Tabellariae,  1091,  a. 
„     Tarpeia  Aternia,  685,  a. 
„     Terentia  Cassia,  549,  a. 
„     Terentilia,  699,  a. 
„     Testamentariae,  699,  b. 
„     Thoria,  699,  b. 
„     Titia,  700,  b. 

de  alea,  75,  a. 
de  tutoribus,  700, 
b. 

„     Trebonia,  700,  b. 
„     Tribunicia,  1 149,  a. 
„     Tullia  de  ambitu,  77,  b. 
„  „     de    legatione    li- 

bera, 679,  a. 
„     Valeria,  de  proscriptione, 

963,  b. 
„     Valertae,  700,  b. 
M  M        c^   Horatiae, 

700,  b;  928, 
a. 
„     Varia,  725,  a. 
„     Vatinia    de    proTinciis, 

701,  a. 
„  ,«      de  oolonia,  70 1 ,  a. 

M    de  Ti,  1209,  a. 
„     Tiaria,  701,  a;  1193,  a. 
„     Ticesimaria,  1196,  a. 
„     Villia  annalis,  701,  b. 
„     Visellia,  96,  a;  701,  b. 
„     Vooonta,  696,  b;  701,  b. 
Libatio,  1000,  a. 
Libella,708,b;  706,  a. 
Ubellua,  792,  b ;  848,  b. 
Liber,  637,  a;  703,  b;  704,  b. 

«,      sUtir,  730,  b. 
LSbera  fiiga,  515,  K 
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INDEX. 

Liberates  ludi,  414,  h. 
Liberalia,  414,  a. 
Liberalis  causa,  143,  a. 

„         manus,  143,  a. 
Liberalitaa,  77,  a. 
Liberi,  637,  a ;  705,  a. 
Libertas,  704,  b. 
Libertus  (Greek),  705,  a. 

„        (Roman),  705,  a. 
Libertinus,  637,  a. 
Libitinarii,  558,  a. 
Libra,  706,  a. 

n      or  as,  706,  a;  810,  a. 
Librae,  151,  a. 
Libramentum,  113,  h. 
Libraria  tabema,  704,  b. 
Librarii,  570,  b ;  704,  b ;  706,  b. 
Librarius  legtonis,  7,  b. 
Librator,  707,  a. 
Libripens,  727,  b. 
Libu^u^  786,  a. 
Liburniea,  786,  a. 
Lioeri,  172,  a. 
Lteia,  1101,  a. 
Liciatorum,  1101,  a. 
Licinia  lex  de  sodalitiis,  77,  U 

„      JuniA  lex,  693,  b. 

„      Mueia  lex,  693,  b. 

„      lex  sumturia,  1076,  b. 
Liciniae  rogationes,  693,  b. 
Licttari,  172,  a. 
Ltctor,  707,  a. 
Ligo,  707,  b. 
Ligula,  707,  b ;  979,  a. 
Lima,  707,  b. 
Limbus,  707,  b. 
Limen,  624,  b ;  949,  b. 
limes,  29,  b. 
Limitatio,  29,  b. 
LimuB,  1075,  a. 
Linearii,  29,  b. 
Linteamen,  851,  b. 
Linteones,  1099,  a. 
Linteum,  674,  b. 
Linum,  1093,  a. 
Lirare,  49,  b. 
Literae,  843,  b. 
Literarum  obligatio,  818,  a. 
Literati,  1041,  b, 
Lithostroium,  43 1,  a. 
Litis  oontestatio,  708,  a ;  8 1 9«  a. 
Litus  dividuae  exceptio,  11,  b. 
Lituus,  709,  b. 
Lixae,  234,  b. 

Liocare  agrum,  43,  a;  48,  b. 
Locarii,  88,  b. 

Locati  et  eonducti  actio,  710^  a. 
Locatio,  710,  a. 

n        iructus,  43,  a. 
Locator,  710,  a. 
Loculamentum,  203,  a. 
Loculus,  559,  b. 
Loeuples,  710,  a. 
Locus  liberatus  et  elTatus,  1104, 

a. 
Lodicula,  710,  a. 
Lodix,  710,  a. 
Logistae,  376,  b. 
Jjomentum,  57,  b. 
Lore,  1203,  a. 
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Lorarii,  540^  a. 
Loriea,  71 1,  a. 
Lucar,  613,  a. 

Lucerenoes,  875,  b  ;  1 155,  b 
Luoeres,  875,  b ;  1 155,  K 
Lueermt,  713,  a. 
Lueta,  713,  b. 
Luetatto,  713,  b. 
Ludi,  714,  b. 
„     Apollinarea,  715,  a. 
Augustales^  179,  b. 
Capitoliiii,  715,  a. 
CSreenses,  286,  b ;  7 1 4.  b 

715,  b. 
compitalitii,  1347,  b. 
Consuales,  286,  h. 
Floralea,  542,  a. 
fundircs,  71is  b. 
honorarii,  716,  a. 
Uberales,  414,  b. 
magni,  71 5,  b- 
Martiales,  716,  a. 
Megalenaea,  749,  a. 
„     DAtiditii,  716,a. 
„      Palatini,  716,  a. 
„     piseatorii,  716,  a. 
„     plebeii,  716,  a. 
„     pontificales,  716.  bi 
„    quaestorii,  716,K 
„    quinquemialeB,  9,  a. 
„     Romani,  716,  b. 
„    saeculares,  716.b. 
•eenici,  714,  b;  749.  a 
Tarentini,  716.  K 
„     Taurii,  716,  be 
Ludus,  574,  b. 

„       duodeeim    acriptonim 

671,  a. 
„       latrUDCulomm,  670^  t. 
H        IVoJac,  S8S,  a. 
Lumen,  115,  a;  538,  b. 
Luminum  senritua,  1031,  b. 
Lupanar,  258,  bw 
Lupatum,  548,  a. 
Lupercalia,  718,  a. 
Luperci,  718,  a. 
Lupus  ferreua,  7 1 9,  a. 
Lustratio,  719,  a. 
Lustrum,  259,  a;  719,  b. 
Lycbnuohus, 
Lyra,  148,  b;  720^  a. 


M. 

Maochua,  347,  a. 
Macedooianum 
turn,  1026,  a. 
Macellainu,  722;  a. 
Maeellum,  722,  a. 
Maeerla,  769,  b. 
Machinac^  7^  a. 
Macrum  solum,  45,  bi 
Mactra,  1 ,  a. 
Maenia  lex,  694,  b. 
Maenianum,  86,  b ;  8S,  a ;  72x 


f» 


f> 


Magadis,  72l,a;  779^ 
Magister,  723,  a. 


Kb 
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tfaguter   arnaorum,  723,  a. 

„        auetiones,  208,  b. 

,,        coDTiTU,  1082,  b. 

„     .  epUtolarum,  723,  a. 

„        equitum,  407,  b. 

„        libellorum,  723,  a. 

„        memoriae,  723,  a. 

„        militum,  723.  a. 

„        naris,  480,  b. 

officiorum,  723,  a. 
populi,  405,  a. 
acriiiiorum,  723,  b. 
■ocietatis,  723,  b. 

„        ▼iconim,  723,  b. 
^ragittratui,  723,  b. 
MagDifici,  628,  a. 
Maius,  232,  a. 
Miuestag,  724,  b. 
M^ores,  636,  b. 
Malleolus,  726,  a. 
Malleus,  729,  a. 
MalluTium,  729,  b. 
Malus,  789,  a. 
Malus  oculua,  521,  b. 
Mamilia  lex,  694,  b. 
Mammaeani,  75,  b. 
Maoceps,  265,  a ;  726,  b. 
Mancipatio,  727,  b ;  1116,  a. 
Mancipi  ret,  421,  b;  1218,  a. 
Mancipii,  728,  a. 

„        causa,  726,  b. 
Mancipium?  727,  a. 
Mandata  principum,  728,  b. 
Mandatarius,  728,  b. 
Mandati  actio,  728,  b. 
Mandator,  728,  b. 
Mandatum,  728,  b. 
Mandrae,  671,  a. 
Mane,  409,  a. 
Mangones,  1040,  a. 
Manica,  729,  a. 
Manieula,  1 1 8,  a. 
Manilla  lex,  694,  b. 
Manipularei^  500,  b. 
Manipularii,  500,  b. 
Manipulus,  494,  a;   497,   a; 

500,  b. 
Manila  lex,  731,  b. 
Mansio,  729,  a. 
Mansionarius,  729,  b. 
Mansiones,  729,  b;  880,  b. 
Mantele,  729,  b. 
Manuarium  ae%  26,  b. 
Manubiae,  951,  b;  1053,  b. 
Manum,  eooventio  In,  740,  b ; 

742,  a. 
Manumissio,  730^  a. 
Manumissor,  730,  b. 
Manus,  26»  h, 

„      ferrea,  586,  b. 
M     ii^jeetio,  731,  b. 
Mappa,  729,  b. 
Marcia  lex,  695,  a. 
Margines,  1 1 92,  b^ 
Maria  lex,  695,  a. 
MarsupiuTO,  732,  b. 
Martialis  flamen,  504,  a. 
Martiales  ludl,  716,  a. 
Martius,  232. 
Mastigia,  540^  a. 
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Masticbe,  903,  b. 
Matara,  589,  a. 
Mater,  310,  a. 

Materfamilias,5]9,  b;  740,  b. 
Mathesis,  144,  b. 
Matralia,  735,  a. 
Matrimonium,  735,  b. 
Matrona,  741,  a. 
Matronales  leriae,  744,  a. 
Matronalia,  744,  a. 
Mausoleum,  561,  a;  744,  a. 
Maionomus,  745,  b. 
Mediastini,  48,  a ;  745,  b. 
Medicamina,  1204,  a. 
Medieina,  745,  b. 
Medious,  747,  a. 
Medimnus,  748,  b. 
Meditrinalia,  748,  b. 
Medix  tuticus,  748,  b. 
Medulla  nudata,  55,  b. 
Megalenses  ludi,  749,  a. 
Megalensta,  149,  a. 
Megalesia,  749,  a. 
MeUigo,  70,  b. 
Membrana,  703,  b. 
Memmia  lex,  234,  b. 
Mensa,  749,  b. 

„      de,  131,  a. 
Mensae  Delphicae,  2,  a. 

„      Bcripturam,  per,  1 31 ,  a. 
Mensam  per,  131,  a. 
Mensarii,  750,  a. 
Mensularii,  750,  a. 
Mensia  lex,  695,  a. 
Mensis,  238,  a. 
Mensores,  71,  b;  750,  b. 
Menstruum,  1041,  b. 
Mensura,  750,  a. 
Mercenarit,  758,  a. 
Mercenarius,  48,  a. 
Merenda,  306,  b. 
Meridian!,  575,  b. 
Meridies,  409,  a. 
Messio,  52,  b. 
Metae,  284,  a. 
Metallnm,  759,  a. 
Methodic!,  746,  b. 
Metretes,  762,  a ;  1223,  b. 
Metronomi,  762,  b. 
Milium,  S€f  a. 
Mille  passuum,  762,  b. 
MUliare,  762,  b. 
Milliarium,  762,  b. 

M         aureum,  763,  a. 
MiUus,  154,  a. 
MimuB,  763^  a. 
Mina,  931,  b. 
Mlnores,  374,  b  ;  636,  b. 
Minucia  lex,  695,  a. 
Minutio  capitis,  239,  b. 
Mirmillones,  575,  b. 
Missio,  499,  b ;  575,  a. 

„     causaria,  499,  b. 

„     bonesta,  499,  b. 

„    ignominioia,  49^  h. 
Missus,  287,  b. 

„     aerarius,  287,  b. 
Mitra,329,  b;  1224,  b. 
Mixta  actio,  10,  a. 
Modiolus,  378,  b ;  764,  b. 
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Modius,  764,  b. 
Modulus,  764,  b. 

M      acceptor  ius,  115,  a. 
„      erogatorius,  11 5,  a. 
Modus  legitimua,  1033,  b. 
Moenia,  769,  b. 
Mola,  765,  a. 

„     salsa,  743,  a;  999,  b 
Monarch  ia,  766,  a. 
Monaulos,  1130,  b. 
Moneta,  766,  a ;  808,  b. 
Monetales  triumvir!,  766,  a 
Monetarii,  767,  a. 
Monile,  767,  b. 
Monitor,  lltS,  a. 
Monopodium,  758,  a. 
Monoxylon,  783,  a;  875,  b. 
Monstrum,  961,  a. 
Monumentum,  561,  a. 
Morator,  287,  a. 
Morbus  comitialis,  836,  b. 
Mortariuro,  768,  b. 
Morum  regimen,  263,  a. 
n       cura,  or  praefectura, 
263,  b. 
Mos,  657,  a. 
Motio  e  senatu,  264,  a. 

w      e  tribu,  264,  b. 
Muciana  cautio,  259,  b. 
Mulier,  1179,  a. 
MuUeus,  222,  a. 
Mulsa,  1205,  b. 
Mulsum,  1205,  a. 
Multa,  929,  a. 
Munerator,  574,  a. 
Munioeps,  318,  b. 
Municipes,  318,  b. 
Municipium,  318,  b. 
Mumfex,  202,  a. 
Munus,  574,  a ;  61 3,  b. 
Munyehia,  769,  a. 
Muralis  corona,  360,  b. 
Muries,  1190,  a. 
Murrea  vasa,  769,  b. 
Murrhina  vasa,  769,  b. 
Murus,  769,  b. 
Musearium,  539,  b. 
Museulus,  772,  a. 
Museum,  772,  b. 
Musica  muta,  862,  a. 
Musivarii,  915,  b. 
Musivum  opus,  431,  a ,  915, « 
Mustaceum,  743,  a. 
Mustum,  1201,  b. 
Mutationes,  729,  b. 
Mutui  actio,  780,  b. 

„     datio,  780,  b. 
Mutuli,  325,  a. 
Mutus,  818,  a;  HIS,  a. 
Mutuum,  780,  b. 
Mysteria,  781,  a. 
Mystrum,  782,  a. 

N. 

Nacca,551,  b. 
Naenia,  559,  a. 
Narthecia,  1214,  a. 
Natalitii  ludi,  716,  a. 
Natalibus  restitutio,  687,  t). 
4m  4 
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NaUtio,  189,  b ;  195,  a. 
NaUtorium,  189,  b. 
Naturales,  879,  b. 
Navalia,  783,  a. 
Navalis  corona,  360,  a. 

„       scriba,  1012,  a. 
Navarcbus,  78S,  b. 
Navis,  78S,  a. 

n      aperta,  784^  b. 
Naumachia,  792,  b. 
Kaumachiarii,  792,  b. 
/^auta,  480,  b. 
Nebria,  793,  b. 
Necessarii  beredes,  598,  b. 
Nefasti  dies,  409,  b. 
NegatiTa  actio,  350,  a. 
Negatoriaactio,d50,a;  1033,  a. 
Negligentia,  373,  a. 
Negotiatores,  794,  b. 
Negodorum   geatorum    actio, 

794,  a. 
Nenia,  559,  a. 
Nepos,  SIO,  a. 
Neptis,  SlOi  a. 
Neptunalia,  795,  b. 
Neroniana,  983,  a. 
Nexum,  795,  b. 
Nexus,  796,  a. 
Nidus,  203,  a. 
Nisus,  or  Nizus,  148,  b. 
Nobiles,  798,  b. 
Nobilitas,  798,  b. 
Nodus,  800,  a. 
Nomen,  527,  a ;  800,  a. 

„      exx>edire,  or  expungere, 
131,  a. 
Latinaixi,  1050,  a. 
(Greek),  800,  a. 
„      (Roman),  800,  b. 
Nomenclator,  77,  a. 
Nonae,  231,  b. 
Norma,  806,  a. 
Nota,  806,  a. 

w    cenaoria,  263,  b  ;  635,  b. 
Notarii,  8,  b ;  222,  a ;  806,  a ; 

807,  a. 
Notatio  cenaoria,  263,  b. 
Nomcula,  197,  b. 
Novale,  60,  h. 
Nonilk,60,b. 
NoTatio,  819,  a. 
NoTellae^  807,  a. 

„       oonstitutionia,  807,  a. 
NoTember,  232. 
Novendiale^  562,  a ;  807,  b, 
Norerea,  28,  b. 
Not!  homines,  799,  a. 

„    operis  nuntiatao,  835,  a. 
Noxa,  808,  a;  929,  a. 
Noxalis  actio,  807,  b. 
Noxia,  808,  a. 
Nubilariun^  53,  a. 
Nucleus,  1192,  a. 
Nudipedalia,  221,  a. 
Nudus,  808,  b. 
Numeratio,  1019,  b, 
Numisma,  808,  b. 
Nummularii,  750,  a. 
Numularii,  750,  a. 
Nummas,  or  Numus,  808,  b. 
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Nummus  aureus,  182,  a. 
Nuncupatio,  1116,  b. 
Nundinae,  815,  b. 
Nundinum,  816,  b. 
Nuntiatio,  ]76,b;  835,  b. 
Nuptiae,  735,  b. 
Nurus,  28,  b. 


O. 

Oarion,    or   Orion,    152,  a; 

161,  b. 
Obarator,  52,  a. 
Obeliscua,  816,  b. 
Obioes,  626,  b. 
Obligatio,  817,  a. 
Obligationes,  817,  a. 
Obnuntiatio,  176,  b. 
Obolua,821,b;931,b;  1213,h. 
Obrogare  legem,  682,  b. 
Obndionalis  corona,  359,  a. 
Obaonium,  835,  b. 
Oocasus,  155. 
Ooeatio,52,  a;  984,  b. 
Oooupatio,  821,  b. 
Odmum,  <a  Ocymum,  59,  b. 
Oerea,  822,  a* 
Octavae,  1184,  b.. 
Octavia  lex,  549,  a. 
October,  232. 

„        equua,  880,  a. 
Octophoron,  672,  b. 
Oecus,  428,  b. 
Oenomelum,  1205,  b. 
Oenopborum,  823,  b.  . 
Oenopborus,  823,  b. 
Oesipum,  1214,  b. 
Offendix,  102,  a. 
Offioiales,  508,  b. 
Officium  admissionis,  14,  b. 
Offringere,  49,  b. 
Ogulma  lex,  695,  a. 
Olea,  823,  b. 
Oleagina  corona,  361,  b. 
Olenie,  149,  a. 
Olenium  astrum,  or  pecus, 

149,  a. 
Oletum,  823,  b. 
Oleum,  823,  K 
OUva,  823,  b. 
OliTetum,  823,  b. 
011a,561,b;  827,  a. 
Olor,  149,  a. 
Olympia,  9,  a;  828,  a. 
Onager,  1139,  a. 
Onerariae  naves,  358,  b. 
Oneris  ferendi  aervitus,  1031,b. 
Onyx,  alabaster,  74,  a. 
Opalia,  835,  a ;  1009,  b. 
Operae,  878,  b. 

„       serTorum  et  anima- 

lium,  1031,  a. 
Operarii,  8,  b ;  47,  b. 
Operis  novi  nuntiatio^  835,  a. 
Opifera,  790,  b. 
Opima  spolia,  1054,  a. 
Opimianum  vinum,  1201,  b. 
Opinatores,  835,  b. 
Opistogn^hi,  704,  a. 


Oppia  lex,  1077,  a. 
Oppidum,  285,  a. 
Opsonator,  836,  a. 
Opsonium,  835,  b. 
Optio,  497,  506,  a. 
Optlmates,  799,  b. 
Opus,  or  acceptum  rdbn^ 
265,  b. 

„     noTum,  835,  a. 
Onculum,  836,  bw 
Orarium,  843,  a. 
Oratio,  16,  b. 
Orationes  priDetpam,  84S.  i. 
Orator,  843,  b. 
Orbis,  532,  b. 
Orbus,  692,  b. 
Ores,  1048,  bi 
Orcbestra,  1122,  a. 
Orehia  lex,  1077,  a. 
Orcinus  libertna^  790,  b. 
f,        senator,  730,  b; 
1017,  a. 
Ordinarii  gladiatorcs.  575,  bi 

w        serri,  1041,  a- 
Ordinarius  judex,  968,*;  969,i. 
Ordinum    ductores,   497.  t: 

504^  b. 
Ordo^318,a;  501,b:676.b: 
845,  a. 

n     decurioown,     S18,  t; 
845.  a. 

M    eqoestris,  47S,b;  845,^ 

n    senatoriua»  345,  t;  tOIS 

Oreae,  548,  a. 
Organum,  722,  a. 
Oncfaalcum,  25,  a;  845,  K 
Originarii,  311,  b. 
Omamentatriumphalii,!  I67,b 
Omatrix, 
Omeatae^  888,  b. 
Omithonea,  68,  b. 
Ortus,  155,  b. 
Oseines,  175,  b. 
Oscillum,  846,  a. 
Ostentttflo,  961,  a. 
Ostiarium,  846,  a. 
Ostiarius,  427,  bw 
Ostium,  427,  a;  694,  a. 
OTa,284;a. 
Ovalis  corona,  361,  a. 
Oratio,  846;  a. 
Orile,  336,  b. 
Orinia  lex,  1018,  a. 


P. 

Pabula,  58,  U 
Pactio,  820,  bb 
Pactum,  821,  a. 
Paean,  846,  b. 
Paedagogia,  847t  bw 
Paedagogium,  847,  b. 
Paedagogus,  847,  & 
Paenub,  848,  a. 
Fkganalia,  848,  b. 
Pagani,  848,  b. 
Psganica,  919,  a. 
F^gk848,U 


?ala,  96,  b ;  848,  b. 

'alaestra,  849,  a. 

'alangae,  894,  a. 

?)alaria,  854,  b* 

.'alatini  ludi,  716,  a. 

'alea,  57,  a. 

'alilia,  849,  b. 

?alilicium,  or  Paiiliciam  sidua, 

150,  a. 
^alimpsestui,  704,  a. 
'alia,  850,  b. 
?alliata  fiibula,  346,  b. 
'alliatus,  853,  b. 
.'alliolum,  850^  b. 
^allium,  850^  b. 
?alinipes,  853,  b. 
'almus,  75,  b ;  372,  b ;  853,  b. 
'aludamentum,  853,  b. 
?aludatua,  853,  b. 
?alua,  854,  b. 
'anaihenaea,  855,  a. 
?ancratia8tae,  857,  b. 
?ancraiium,  857>  a. 
?andectae,  858,  a. 
Panegyris,  861,  b. 
?anicum,  56,  a. 
?anis  gradilis,  550,  b. 
Pantomimus,  86S,  a. 
Papia  lex  de  peregriniflft  695,  a. 
„     Poppaea    lex,    S06,    b; 
418,  b;    691,  b;    878,   b; 
879,  b. 
Papiria  lex,  695,  a. 

Plautia  lex,  695,  b. 

Poetelia  lex,  696,  a. 

tabellaria  lex,  1091,  a. 
Papyrus,  703,  b. 
Par  impar  ludere,  863,  a. 
Paradisus,  863,  b. 
Paragauda,  864,  a. 
Parapberna,  437,  a. 
Parasiti,  867,  a. 
Parentalia,  56S,  b 
Paries,  868,  a. 
Parilia,  849,  b. 
Parma,  496,  b  ;  870,  a. 
Parmula,  870,  a. 
Parochi,  870,  b. 
Paropsis,  870,  b. 
Parricida,  687»  k 
ParrieidiuxD,  687,  a. 
Partiarius,  48,  bu 
Pascendi  serritue^  1032,  a. 
Pascua,  1184»  a. 

„     publica,  lOlS,  a. 
Passum,  1203,  b. 
Pa>sua,75Ub;  871,  a. 
Pastio,  61,  a. 

ai^restis,  61,  a. 

▼illatica,  66,  a. 
Pastophoroe,  871,  a. 
Patella,  871,  b. 
Pater,  310,  a. 
«,     familias,  519,  b ;  874,  a. 
n    patratua,  531,  a. 
Patera  871,  b. 
Patbologia, 
Pftiibulum,  563,  a. 
Patina,  872,  h. 
Patres,  875,  a;  1016,  a. 
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Patree  cooaeripti,  1016,  b. 
Patria  potestas,  873,  a. 
Pktricii,  875,  a. 
Patrinu  et  matrimi,  or  Patri- 

mes  et  matrimea,  877,  b. 
Patrimus,  877,  b. 
Patrona,  878,  a. 
Patronomi,  877,  b. 
PatroDos,  878, a. 
Patruua,  310,  a. 
Pavimentum,  431,  a;  1192,  b. 
Pavonaceum,  1099,  a. 
Pauperie,  ac^  de,  880^  b. 
Pauperies,  880,  b. 
Pausarii,  880,  b. 
Peeten,  881,  a ;  1 101,  b. 
Pecuarii,  881,  a. 
Peculator,  881,  a. 
Peculatiu,  881,  a. 
Peculio,  actio  de,  1037,  b. 
PectUium,  869,  b  ;  1037,  b. 
„         eastrense,  874,  b. 
Pecunia,  808,  b. 
„      certa,  818,  a. 
„      Tacua,  131,  a. 
Pecuniae  repetundae,  986,  a. 
Peoiu^  881,  a. 

„      birtum»  61,  b. 

„    Tarentuiuin,OTOraecum, 
61,  b. 
Pedaneus  judex,  651,  a. 
Pedarii    aenatorea,    851,  a; 

1018,  a. 
Pediaequi,  881,  b. 
Peducaea,  lex,  695,  b. 
Pedum,  881,  b. 
Pegasua,  149,  b. 
Pegma,  882,  a. 
Pegmaifs,  882,  a. 
Pellex,  349,  b. 
Pallia,  88S,  a. 
PelU^  882,  b. 
Penicillua  -um,  903,  a. 
Pentacoaioroedimni,   266,  a; 

1155,  a. 
Pentothli,  883,  a. 
PenUtblon,  883,  a. 
Peplum,  884,  b. 
Per  eondictionem,  885,  b. 
Per  Judicia  poatulattonem, 

885,  b. 
Per  manus  injeetionem,  731,  b. 
Per  pignorts  capionem,  or  cap- 

tionem,  885,  b. 
Fera,  886,  a. 
PerduelUo,  725,  a. 
Perduellionia  duumTiri,  886,  b. 
Peregrinua,  291 ,  b. 
Peremptoria  exceptio,  11,  b. 
Perferre  legem,  682,  b. 
Pergola,  886,  b. 
Periscelis,  889,  a. 
Peristiarcbus,  441,  b. 
Peristroma,  674,  b ;  1079,  b. 
Periatylium,  425,  a;  428,  a; 

889,  b. 
Peritiores,  653,  b. 
Permutatio,  ISO,  b. 
Pero,  889,  b. 
Perpetua  actio,  8,  a ;  10,  b. 
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Persoribere,  131,  a. 
Perscriptio,  131,  a. 
Persae,  149,  b. 
Perseus,  149,  a. 
Perula,  886,  a. 
Proaecutoria  actio,  10,  a. 
Persona,  889,  b. 
Pertioa,  893,  a. 
Pes,  751,  b;  893,  a. 

M    Druaianua,  893,  b. 

„    aestertius,  893,  b. 
Pessulus,  626,  b. 
Pesulani  lex,  695,  b. 
Petasua,  920,  a;  1213,  b. 
Petauriatae,  894,  a. 
Petaurum,  893,  b. 
Petitor,  13,  a ;  77,  a. 
Petorritum,  894,  a. 
Petreia  lex,  695,  b. 
Petronia  lex,  695,  b. 
Phalae,  284,  b. 
Phalangae,  894,  a. 
Phalangarii,  894,  a. 
Phalanx,  481,  b;  482,  b, 

488,  a. 
Phalarica,  589,  a. 
Phalera,  894,  a. 
Phallus,  411,  a;  521,  b. 
Pharetra,  894,  b. 
Pharos,  or  Pbarus,  895,  a. 
Pbaselua,  895,  b. 
Phengites,  1052,  h, 
Philyra,  703,  b. 
Phrygio,  851,  a. 
Picatio,  1202,  a. 
Pictura,  899,  b. 
Pignoratieia  actio,  91 7,  b. 
Pignoria  ci^io,  916,  b. 
Pignua,  915,  b. 
Pila,  768,  b;  918,  a. 

„    trigonalia,  919,  a. 
PUani,  501,  b. 
Pilentum,  919,  a. 
PUeolum,  919,  b. 
Pileolus,919kb. 
Pileum,  919,  b. 
Pileus,  919,  b. 
Pilicrepus,  918,  b. 
Filum,497,a;  588,  a;  768, b. 
Pinacotheca,  921,  a. 
Pinaria  lex,  695,  b^ 
Pinsere,  54,  b. 
Piscatorii  ludi,  716,  a. 
Pisces,  151,  b. 
Piscis,  153,  b. 
I^ina,  70,  a ;  1 14,  a ;  189,  bj 

191, b;  195,a;  921, a. 
PisUllum,  768,  b. 
Pistor,  921,  a. 
Pistrinum,  765,  b ;  768,  b. 
Pistris,  or  Pistrix,  152,  a. 
Pittaciuro,  533,  b. 
Plaetoria  lex,  374,  b ;  409,  a. 
Plaga,  989,  b. 
Plagiarius,  921,  b. 
Plaghtm,  921,  b. 
Planetae,  922,  a. 
Planetarii,  144,  b. 
Plaustrum,  or  Plostrum,  147« 

b ;  923,  a. 
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Plauda,  or  Plotia   lox  de  tI) 
1209,  ft. 
„       Judiciaria,  650^  a;  695, 
b. 
Plebeii,  923,  b. 

„       Iudi,715««. 
Plebes,  923,  b. 

Plebiacitum,  682,  a ;  927,  b. 
Plebo,  923,  b. 
Plectrum,  721,  b. 
Plent  meoBes,  226,  a ;  227,  b. 
Pleiades,  150,  a;  157,  b. 
Pleurici,  SO,  b. 
Plostellum  poenicum,  53,  a. 
Plumarii,  923,  a. 
Pluteiu,  674^  b ;  928,  b. 
Pneumatic!,  746,  b. 
Pnyx,  440,  b. 
Poculum,  923,  b. 
Podium,  86,  b ;  88,  a  s  323,  b ; 

929,  a. 
Poecile,  944,  a. 
Poena,  929, «. 
Poetelia  Papiria  lex,  696,  a ; 

797,  a. 
Politor,  48,  b. 
Pollen,  S5,  b. 

PoUez,  372,  b;  751,  b;  893,  b. 
Pollicarifl,  893,  b. 
PoUicitatio,  821,  a. 
PoUinctores,  558,  a. 
Polus,6l5,  a;  929,  b 
Polychromy,  905,  b  ;  1092,  a. 
Polymita,  1102,  b. 
Pomeridianum  tempus,  409,  a. 
Pomoerium,  930,  a. 
Pompa,  931,  a. 

„     Circensis,  287,  a. 
Pompeiae  l^^es,  696,  a. 
Pondera,  931,  a. 
Pondo,  706,  a. 
Pons,  336,  b ;  936,  b. 
„     Aeliua,  938,  b. 
„     Aemilius,  937,  b. 
„     Cestius,  937,  b. 
„     Fabricius,  937,  b. 
.  „    Janiculensis,  938,  a. 
„     MiWius,  938,  a. 
„     Palatinus,  937,  b. 
„     Sublicius,  937,  a. 
„     suflTragiorum,  939,  b. 
„     Vaticanus,  936,  a. 
Pontifiex,  938,  b. 
Pontificales  libri,  941,  a. 
„  ludi,  716,  b. 

Pontifices  minores,  942,  a, 
Pontificii  libri,  941,  a. 
Pontificium  Jus,  656,  b ;  941. 
Pops,  258,  b ;  373,  b ;  1000,  a. 
Popitia  lex,  695,  a. 
Popina,  258,  b. 
Poplifiigia,  942,  b. 
Populates,  799,  b. 

„        actionei^  1200,  b. 
Popularia,  88,  b. 
Populi  scitum,  682,  b. 
Populifugia,    or    Poplifugia, 

942,  b. 
Populus,  88,  b. 
Por,  1039,  b 
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Porciae  .eges,  696,  a. 
Porta,  943,  a. 
„     decumana,  249,  a ;  251 ,  b. 
„     Libitinensis,  285,  b. 
„     pompae,  285,  b. 
„    praetoria,  or    eztiaordi- 
naria,  249,  a ;  851,  b. 
„    principalis,  249,  a. 
„     quaestoria,  249,  a. 
„     triumpbalis,  285,  b. 
Portentum,  961,  a. 
Porticus,  944,  a. 
Portiseulus,  944,  b. 
Portitores,  945,  a ;  978,  b. 
Portorium,  944,  b. 
Portumnalia,  945,  b. 
Portunalia,  945,  b. 
Posca,  945,  b. 

Possession  38,  a;  945,  b;  949k  s. 
bonae  fidei,  422,  b. 
bonorum,  208,  b. 
clandestina,  643,  b. 
Possessor,  946,  b ;  949,  a. 
Postes,  624,  b. 
Posticum,  624^  b. 
Postliminium,  949,  h. 
Postmeridianum  tempos,  409^  a. 
Postsignani,  502,  b. 
Postttlatif^i,  575,  b. 
Postumua,  601,  a. 
Potestas,  873,  a. 
Praecidianeae  feriae,  530,  a. 
Praecinctio,  87,  a;    88,  b; 

1121,  a. 
Praecinctus,  1 1 73,  a. 
Praecones,  951,  b;  1125,  a. 
Praeconium,  951,  b. 
Praeda,  950,  b;  951,  b;  1059, b. 
Praedia,  954,  b ;  955,  a. 
Praediator,  954,  b. 
Praediatorium  jus,  955,  a. 
Praediorum  senritutes,  lOSl ; 

1033,  a. 
Praedium,  952,  a. 
Praefecti  sociorum,  497,  b. 
Praeiectus,  967,  b. 

aerarii,  24,  a. 
alimentonim,  75^  b. 
annonae,     S40,    b ; 

952,  a. 
aquarum,  115,  b. 
cBstrorum,  952,  b. 
~  olassis,  952,  b. 
fabriim,  517,  h. 
juri  dicuodo^  318,  b. 
praetorio,  952,  b. 
▼igilum,  510,  a. 
urbi,  953,  a;  99S,a. 
Praefectura,  318,  b ;  319,  a. 
Praeficae,  558,  b. 
Praefuruium,  192,  b;  546,  a. 
Phujudioium,  954,  a. 
Praelusio,  575,  a. 
Praenomen,  801,  b, 
Praepetes,  175,  b. 
Praepositus,  954,  b. 
PraerogaUva  ceoturia, 

„  tribus,    338,    b$ 

339,  b. 
Praerogativae,  339,  b. 
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Praes,  954,  K 
Praescriptio,  12,  a ;  9S5,  a. 
Pneses,  967,  b;  969, a. 
Praesidia,  250,  b. 
PraesUtio,  955,  b. 
Pk^tentura,  251,  b ;  253,  K 
Prsetcritii  aenatorei^  264,  b 

1018,  a. 
Praetexta,  1 137,  a. 
PraetextaU  fiibula,  346,  bi 
Praetextatus,  631,  a. 
Praetor,  956,  a. 

„      peregrinuB,  966,  K 
M      urbanus,  9(56,  b. 
Praetoria  actio,  10^  a. 

„        oobots,  957,  au 
Praetoriani,  957,  a. 
Praetorii  latera,  851,  b;  2SS% 

a. 
Praetorium,  246,  b;  851,  b: 

253,  a;  958,  au 
Praeraricatio,  1027,  b. 
Phigmatici,  844,  a. 
Pkandium,  306,  a. 
Preearium,  39,  b ;  €4S,  bu 
Prebensio,  1 151,  b. 
Prelum,  or  Pkaelum,  9i56,  a. 
Prensatio,  77,  a. 
Primioeriui^  958,  a. 
PrimipiUrii,  506,  b. 
PrimipUtts,  505,  a. 
Princeps  juTcntutss  475^  a. 

„        senatua,  1017,  faL 
Prineipales  eonstitntioae%  351, 

a. 
Principes,  494,  b  ;  496,  b. 
Principia,  502,  a. 

n        Tia,  248,  a. 
Principium,  332,  ^ 
P^ivatae  feriae,  52B^  a. 
PHvatum  jus,  891,  b;  SSI^h, 
Privilegium,  514,  b;  51 C,  a; 

683,  b;  805,  b. 
Privigna,  88,  b. 
Prirignus,  88,  b. 
Proamita,  310^  a. 
Proavia,  310,  a. 
ProaTunculua,  310^  c 
ProaTua,  310,  a. 
Probatio  numaomni,  I  SI,  b. 
Proconsul,  960,  b;  967,  U 
Pkoculntores,  SOSt  a. 
Procuratiomodimv»m.o«i  a. 
Procurator,  18,  a;  47,  a;  41^ 
a;  888,a;961,a| 
967,  b. 
„       alimentomm^  75;  k 
n        pcni,860g  b^ 
Proeyon,  152;b. 
Ptodigium,  961,  a. 
Prodigus,  11  IS,  be 
Proeluiles  dies,  410^  a. 
Profesti  dies,  409,  b. 
Pkxxgeoor,  28,  b. 
Projidendi  Serritns,  1081,  b 
PlroleUrii.  239,  a. 
Promatertera,  310^  a. 
Proroissa,  741,  b. 
Promissor,  817,  b. 
Promulsis,907,a:  1805.  K 


Promua,  860^  b. 
Promuscondufli,  26(X  b. 
Pronepos,  310,  a. 
Proneptis,  SIO*  a. 
Pronubae,  744,  a. 
Pronubi.  743,  b, 
ProDurus,  28,  b. 
Propatruus,  31 0,  a. 
Propes,  790,  b. 
Propnigeum,  192,  b. 
Proportionales,  30,  b. 
Propraetor,  967,  a. 
Proprietas,  422,  a. 
Prora,  786,  a. 
Proscenium,  1122,  a. 
Proscindere,  49,  b. 
Proflcribere,  963,  b. 
Proscripti,  963,  b. 
Proscriptto,  963,  b. 
Prosecta,  1000,  a. 
Prosiciae,  1000,  a. 
Prosoenu,  28,  b. 
Prospectus  servitus,  103 1,  b. 
Protropum,  1201,  b. 
ProTiiicia,  964,  b. 
Provocation  107,  a. 
Provocatores,  575,  b. 
Proximus  admiisionuin,  14,  h. 
„        infiintiae,  637,  a. 
„        pubertati,  636,  b. 
Prudentiores,  653,  b. 
Pubertas,  374,  b  ;  6S6,  b. 
Pubes,  631,  a;  837,  a. 

Publicae  ieriae,  528,  b. 
Publicani,  972,  b. 

Publici  senri,    1039,  a;    1041, 
a. 

Publicia  lex,  696,  a. 

Publiciana  in  rem  actio,  974, 
a. 

Publicum,  23, b;  40,  a;  972,  b. 
„        Jus,  291,  b ;  657,  b. 

Publicus  ager,  29,  a ;  949,  a. 

Publilia  lex,  696,  a. 

Publiliae  leges,  696,  b. 

Puer,  1039,  b. 

Pugilatus,  974,  b. 

Pugiles,  974,  b. 

Pugillares,  1092,  a. 

Pugio,  975,  a. 

Pullarius,  176,  a. 

PuUati,  88,  b. 

j^ulmentarium   servorum,  48, 
b. 

Pulpitum,  1122,  b. 

Puis  fiOwta,  57,  b. 

Pulvinar,  286,  b;  975,  b. 

PuMnus,  975,  b. 

Functae,  115,  a. 

Pupia  lex,  697,  a. 

Pupillus,  3,  a ;  630,  a ;  636,  b ; 
1177,  b. 

PupiUaris  substitution  599,  b. 

Puppia,  787,  a. 

Puteal,  976,  a. 

Puteus,  113,  a;  189,  b. 

Puticulae,  560,  b. 

Puticuli,  560^  k 

Pyra,  559,  b. 

Fyrgus,  548,  H 
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Pythia,  837,  a. 
Pytho,  836,  a. 
Pyxidula,  978,  b. 
Pyxis,  978.  b. 
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Quadragesima,  978,  b. 
Quadrans,  140,  b. 
Qjuadrantal,  979,  a. 
Qjuadratarii,  915,  b. 
Quadriga,  379,  b. 
Quadriremes,  785,  b. 
Qoadrupes,  880,  b. 
Quadruplatores,  980,  a. 
Quadruplicatio,  1 2,  a. 
Quadrussb,  141,  a. 
Quaesitor,  648,  b. 
Quaestiones,  648,  b. 

„  perpetuae,  648,  b. 

Quaestor,  980,  a. 
Quaestores  alimentorum,    75, 
K 
daasici,    981,    a; 

980,  b. 
parricidii,  648,  b. 
pecuniae  alimenta- 

riae,  75,  b. 
rerum    capitalium, 

648,  b. 
sacri  paladi,  988,  a. 
n         urbani,  981,  b. 
Quaestorxi  ludi,  716,  b. 
Quaestorium,  249,  a;  253,  b. 
Quaestura  Ostiensis,  981,  b. 
Quales-quales,  1041,  b. 
Qualus,  220,  b. 
Quanti  minoris  actio,  982,  a. 
Quartarius,  979,  a;  988,  b. 
Quaaillariae,  22(\  b;  1099,  b. 
Quasillus,  220^  b. 
Quatuonriri  Juri  dicundo,  31 8, 
b. 
„  Tiarum    curanda- 

rum,  1193,  b. 
Querela  inoiBciosi  testaraenti, 

1118,  a. 
Quinarius,  393,  b. 
Quinctilis,  232,  a. 
Quincunx,  140,  b. 
Quindecemviri,  387,  a. 
Quinquagesima,  982,  b. 
Quinquatria,  982,  b. 
Quinquatrus,  988,  b. 

„  mmores   or  mi* 

nusculae,  983,  a. 
Quinquennalia,  983,  a. 
Quinquennalis,  318,  b. 
Quinqueremes,  785,  b. 
Quinquertium,  883,  a. 
Quinqueriri,  983,  a. 

„  mensarii,  750,  a; 

983,  a. 
Quintana,  848,  a. 
Quintia  lex,  697,  a. 
Quintilis,  832,  a. 
Quirinalia,  983,  a. 
Quirinaiis  flamen,  540,  a. 
Quiritium  jus,  291,  b ;  658,  a. 
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Quod  Jussu,  actio,  663,  b. 
Quorum    bonorum,  interdic- 
tum,  983,  b. 


R. 

Radius,  378,  b. 
Ramnenses,  875,  b;  1155,  b. 
Ramnes,  875,  b;  1155,  fau 
Rapina,  58,  b. 

„       or  rapta  bona,  564,  a. 
Rallum,  984,  b. 
Rallus,  984,  b. 
Rastellus,  984,  b. 
Rasitare,  197,  b. 
Raster,  984,  b. 
Rastrum,  984,  b. 
Rates,  783,  a. 
Rationes,  131,  a. 
Rationibus  distrahendia  actio 

1178,  b. 
Recepta;    de    recepto,    actio, 

984,  b. 
Recinium,  995,  a. 
Recinus,  995,  a. 
Rector,  969,  a. 
Recuperatores,  1 1,  b ;  646,  b. 
Reda,  994,  b. 

Redemptor,  265,  b;   710,  a; 

985,  a. 
Redhibitoria  actio,  98.9,  a. 
Redimiculum,  985,  b. 
Refriva,  57,  b. 

Regia,  198,  a. 

„     lex,  1149,  a. 
Regifiigium,  985,  b. 
Regina  sacrorum,  994,  a. 
Regula,  985,  b. 
Rei  residuae  exceptio,  1 1,  b. 
,,    uxoriae,    or    dotis    actio, 

438,  a. 
Relatio,  1019,  b  ;  1081,  a. 
Relegatio,  515,  b. 
Relegatus,  515,  b. 
Retigiosus,  562,  a. 
ReroancipatiOy  419,  a;  455,  b. 
Remmia  lex,  234,  b. 
Remulcum,  986,  a. 
Remuria,  680,  b. 
Remus,  788,  a. 
Renuntiatio,  336,  b;  S889  tx, 
Repagula,  626,  b. 
Reparator,  49,  b. 
Repetundae,  986,  a. 
Replicatio,  12,  a. 
RepoHre,  53,  b. 
Repositorium,  307,  b. 
Repotia,  744,  a. 
Repudium,  419,  a. 
Repurgare,  53,  b. 
Res,  421,  b. 

„    communes,  421,  b. 

„    corporales,  421,  h. 

„     dlTini   Juris,    421,    b; 
657,  a. 

„    frumentaria,  1281,  a. 

„    bereditariae,  481,  b. 

„    humani   Juris,    481,  b 
657,  a. 
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Res   immobileg,4Sl,  b, 

„    incorporaln,  421,  b. 

„     mancipi,  42I,b;  1218,  a. 

„     mobiles,  421,  b. 

M    nee  mancipt,  42S,  1218, 
a. 

„     oullius,  421,  b. 

f,    prWatae,  421,  b. 

„     publicae,  421,  b. 

„     religiosae,  421,  b. 

M     saerae,  421,  b. 

„     sanctae,  421,  b. 

„     singulae,  421,  b. 

I,     umTersitatis,  421,  b. 

„     uxoria,  497,  a. 
Rescissoxia  actio,  641,  b. 
Rescriptum,  351,  b. 
Resina  lentiscina,  903,  b. 
Respondere,  107,  b. 
Responsa,  653,  b. 
Respublica,  1215,  b. 
Restitutio  in  integrum,  987,  a. 
Restitutoria  actio,  641,  b. 
Rete,  988,  b. 
Retentio  dotis,  418,  b. 
Retentura,  251,  b;  253,  b. 
Retiarii,  575,  b. 
Reticulum,  329,  a;  988,  b. 
Retinaculum,  989,  b. 
Retis,  988,  b. 
Reux,  12,  819,  a. 
Rex,  990,  a. 

„     connTii,  1062,  b. 

„     saorificulus,  994,  a. 

„    sacrificus,  994,  a. 

„     sacrorum,  994,  a. 
Rheda,  994,  b. 
Rhodia  lex,  697,  b. 
Rica,  541,  a. 
Ricinium,  995,  a. 
Robigalia,  995,  b. 
Robur,  241,  a. 
Robus,  54,  a. 
Rogare  legem,  628,  b. 
Rogatio,  682,  a ;  683,  b. 
Rogationem  accipere,  682,  b. 

„        promulgare,  682,  b. 
Rogationes  Liciniae,  693,  b. 
Rogator,338,  b;  1077,  a. 
Rogus,  559,  b. 
Romana,  850.  b. 
Romphea,  589,  a. 
Rorarii,  495,  b ;  502,  b. 
Roscia  theatralis  lex,  607,  b; 

1123,  b. 
Rostra,  995,  b. 
Rostrata  oolumna,  327,  b. 

„       corona,  360,  a. 
Rostrum,  786,  b. 
Rota,  378,  a ;  532,  b. 
Rubria  lex,  697,  b. 
Rubrica,  171,  a. 
Rudens,  996,  a. 
Ruderatio,  431,  a. 
Rudiarii,  575,  a. 
Rudis,  574,  b. 
Rudus,  1  i  92,  a. 
Ruffuli,  996,  a. 
Riimpia,  589,  a. 
Runcatio^  5%  a. 
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Rundna,  996,  a. 
Rupiliae  leges. 
Rustici,  311,  b. 
Rutabulum,  996,  b 
Rutellum,  996,  a. 
Rutiliana  actio,  996,  a. 
Rutrum,  996,  a. 


S. 


Sabanum,  851,  b. 
Saocatus,  1203,  a. 
Saccus,  996,  b;  1203,  a. 
Sacellum,  996,  b. 
Sacena,  420,  b. 
Saeer,  562,  a. 
Sacerdos,  996,  b. 
Sacerdotium,  996,  b. 
Sacra,  998,  a. 

„     gentilitia,  568,  b. 

„      municipalia,  998,  b. 

M      privata,  998,  a. 

»     publica,  998,  a. 
Sacramento,  1198,  b. 
Sacramentum,  662,  a ;  998,  a. 
Sacrarium,  998,  b. 
Sacratae  leges,  698,  a. 
Sacrificium,  998,  b. 
Saorilegium,  1000,  b. 
Sacrilegus,  1000,  b. 
Sacrorum  alienatio,  568,  b. 

„         detestatio,  568,  b. 
SaCTum  noTcmdiale,  528,  b. 
Saeculares  ludi,  7 1 6,  b, 
Saeculum,  1000,  b. 
Sagarii,  1001,  a. 
Sagitta,  149,  b;  1001,  a. 
Sagittani,  1001,  a. 
Sagittarius,  151,  a. 
Sagittifer,  151,  a. 
Sagittipotens,  151,  a. 
Sagmina,  1002,  a. 
Sagulum,  1002,  b. 
Sagum,  1002,  a. 
Salaminia,  865,  a. 
Salarium,  1002,  b. 
Salii,  lOOS,  a. 
Salillum,  1004,  a. 
Salinae,  1008,  b. 
Saliuator,  1004,  a. 
Salinum,  1004,  a. 
Salsilago,  1004,  a. 
Salsugo,  1004,  a. 
Saltatio,  862,  a ;  1004,  b. 
Saltus,  46,  b;  652,  a;  753,  a; 

1012,  a. 
SaWianum  interdictum,  643,  a. 
SaluUtores,  1006,  b. 
Sambuca,  1007,  a. 
Sandalium,  1007,  b. 
Sandapila,  559,  a. 
Sapa,  1202,  a. 
Sarcophagus,  559,  b. 
Sarculatio,  52,  a. 
Sarculum,  52,  a ;  1008,  a, 
Sardiana,  715,  b. 
Sarissa,  488,  a ;  589,  a. 
Sarracum,  1008,  a. 
Sarrttio,  52,  a. 


Sartago,  1000,  a. 
Satio^  51,  a. 

M    automnalia,  54,  b. 

„     septimontalia,  57,  a. 

„     trimestris,  51,  «  s  55^  a 
Satira,  1008,  a. 
Satisdatio,  12,  a. 
Satura,  1008,  a. 

„      lex,  683,  a;  1006.  b. 
Saturnalia,  1009,  a. 
Scabellum,  286,  b. 
Scabillum,S81,b. 
Scalae,  789,  a;  1009,  b. 

„      Gemoniae,  240v  b. 
Scalmi,  787,  b. 
ScalpeUum,  274,  fau 
Scalptura,  1010,  a. 
Sealpturatum,  431,  a. 
Scamnura,  253,  886,  b;  101 1,  a 
Scantinia  lex,  698»  b. 
Scapba,  786,  a. 
Scapus,  57,  a;  1170^  b. 
Scena,  1 122,  a. 
Scenici  ludi,  714*  b ;  749,  a. 
Soeptrum,  101 1,  a. 
Scheda,  708,  b. 
Scboenus,  101 1,  b. 
Schola,  189,  b. 

„      labrorum,  191,  a. 
Scholae,  253,  b. 

„      auotorea,  173,  b. 
Sciothericum,  616,  b. 
Scipio,  1011,  a. 
Scire,  1023,  a. 
Scissor,  307,  b. 
Scitum  populi,  682,  a. 
Scorpio,  151,  a;  540»  a;  1199,a. 
Scorptus,  151,  a. 
Scortea,  848,  b. 
Scribae,7,  b;  1012,  a. 
Seribere,  131,  a. 
Scribonia  lex,  698,  b. 
Scrinium,  238,  b. 
Scriplum,  1012,  b. 
Seripta,  945,  a. 

„      duodeeim,  670^  a. 
Scriptura,    234,    a;    972;  b; 

1012,  a. 
Seripturarii,  1012,  K 
Seripulum,  46,  b;  1018,  b. 
Serobea,  116,  b 
Scnipulum,  182,   a;   652,  a; 

753,  b;  1012,  b;  121S»  b 
Sculpturs,  1010,  a. 
Sculponeae,  48,  b. 
Seutica,  539,  b. 
Scutum,  496,  b;  1012,  b. 
ScyUle,  1013,  a. 
Seeale,  S6,  a. 
Secespita,  1013,  bw 
Secretarium,  174,  a. 
Sectatorss  77,  a. 
Seetio,  951,  b  ;  lOlSi  be 
Sector,  951,  b;  1013.  be 
Seetorium  intenUctam.  MS^  a; 

1013,  b. 
Seeuricula,  10]4ka» 
Seeuris,  1014^  a. 
Secutores,  576^  au 
Scges,61,a. 


Scgestre,  674,  b. 
Seliquastrum,  101 5*  bu 
Sella,  257,  b;  1014,  b. 
Sembelln,  702,  b. 
Semen  adoreum,  54,  a. 
„     trimestre,  54,  & 
Sementina  dies,  590,  a. 
Sementivae  feriae,  530^  a. 
Semimarea,  566,  b. 
Semis,  Seixiiasis,  140, b;  182,  b. 
Semproniae  leges,  698,  b. 
Sempronia  lex  de  foenere,  699, 

a. 
Semuocia,  1213,  b. 
Semunciarium  fenua,  527,  b. 
Senator,  1016,  a. 
Senatores  Oruni,  1017,  a. 
„       pedarii,  1018,  a. 
Senattt  xnotio,  or  ^eetto  e, 

264,  a. 
Senatos,  1016,  a. 
Senatus  auctoritas,  1023,  b. 
Senatiuconsultum,  1022,  b. 

Apronianum,  1 024,  a. 

Arttculeianum,  1024,  b. 

de  Baccbanalibua,  41 4, a; 
1024,  b. 

Calvttianum,    692,    b ; 
1024,  b. 

Claudianum,  1024,  b. 

Dasumianum,  1025,  b. 

Hadriani,  1025,  b. 

Juncianum,  1026,  a. 

Junianum,  1026,  a. 

Juventianum,  1026,  a. 

Largianum,  1026,  a. 

libonianum,  1096,  a. 

Macedonianuro,  1026,  a. 

Marcianum,  1024,  b. 

Memnuantun,  1026,  a 

Neronianum,  1026,  a. 

Orphitianum,  1026,  b. 

Pegasinum,   535,   b; 
536,  b;  1026,  b. 

Persicianum,  1026,  b. 

Pisonianum,  1026,  a. 

Plancianum,  1026,  b. 

Plautionuro,  1027,  a. 

Rubnanuin,  1027,  a. 

Sabinianum,  1027,  a. 

Silanianum,  1027,  a. 

tacitum,  7,  b. 

Tertullianuni,  1027,  a. 

TrebeUianum,  535,  a; 
1027,  b. 

Turpilianum,  1027,  h, 

Velleianum,  1027,  b. 

Vitrasianam,  1027,  b. 

Voltisianuin,  1027,  b. 
Senatus  jus,  1018,  b. 
Sen  lores,  333,  b. 
Sepelire,  560,  b. 
Sepimentum,  47,  a. 
September,  S32. 
Scptem  Trionea,  147,  b. 
Septem^iri  Epulonm,  470,  b. 
ieptimatrus,  982,  b. 
;eptimontium,  102898. 
Septum,  336,  b. 
Septunx,  140,  b. 
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Sepulchri  violati  actio,  562,  a. 
Sepulchrum,  560,  b. 
Sequestres,  77,  a. 
Sera,  626,  b. 
Seriae,  1202,  a. 
Sericum,  1028,  a. 
Serpens,  148,  a;  149,  b^ 
Serpentarius,  149,  a. 
Serra,  1029,  a. 
Serreti,  sc.  numrai,  394,  a. 
Serrula,  1029,  b. 
Serta,  1029,  b. 
Senrare  de  eoelo,  1 76,  b. 
Senriana  actio,  918,  a. 
Serrilia  agraria  lex,  699,  a. 
„       Glaucia  lex,  986,  b. 
„      Judiciaria  lex,  699,  a. 
Servitus,  1030,  b;  1036,  b. 
Serritutei^  9,  b;  1090,  b. 
Serrus  (Greek),  1034,  a. 

„      (  Roman),  48,  a;  1036,  b. 

„      ad  manrnn,  76,  b. 

M       publicus,  7,  b ;  1039,  a; 
1041,  a. 
Sescuncia,  140,  b. 
Sescunx,  140,  b. 
Sesquiplares,   or    Sesquiplarii, 

509,  a. 
Sestertium,  242,  b;  1042,  b. 
Sestertius,  1042,  b. 
Sevir  turmae  equitum,  475,  a. 
Seviri,  180,  U 
Sex  Kuffragia,  472,  b. 
Sexatrus,  982,  b. 
Sextans,  140,  b. 
Sextarius,  979,  a ;  1043,  b. 
Sextilis,  232. 

Sextula,  1213,  b;  1043,  b. 
Sibina,  589,  a. 
Sibyllini  libri,  1043,  b. 
Sica,  1044>  b. 
Sieariua,  687,  a. 
Sieila,  1044,  b. 
Sieilicus,  113,  b;  1213,  b. 
Sicilire  pimtum,  60,  a. 
SiduB  natalitium,  144,  b. 
ffigillaria,  1009,  b. 
Sigma«  750,  a. 
Signa,  253,  b. 

„     militaria,  1044,  b. 
Signifer,  1045,  b. 
Signinum  opus,  431,  a. 
Signum,  501 ,  a. 
Silentiarii,  954,  b. 
Silentium,  176,  b, 
Silia  lex,  699,  a. 
Silicaril,  1 15,  b. 
Silicemium,  569,  a. 
SiligOt  54,  a ;  SSt  b. 
Simila,  or  Similago^  SB,  b. 
Siliqua,  1213,  b 
Silrae,  1012,  a. 
Silvani  et  Carbonia  lex,  695, 

b. 
Simpulum,     or     Simpuvium, 

1046,  a. 
Sindon,  851,  b. 
Sngulares,  508,  b. 
Sinus,  1135,  a. 
Siparium,  1046,  a. 
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Sirius,  152,  bt  100,  a. 
Sistrum,  1046«  a. 
Sitella,  1048,  b. 
Siticines,  558,  b, 
Sittybae,  704,  b. 
Situla,  1048,  K 
Sobrina,  310,  a. 
Sobrinus,  310,  a. 
Socculus,  1048,  b. 
Soccus,  1048,  b. 
Socer,  28,  b. 

„      magnus,  28,  b. 
Societas,  1049,  a. 
Socii,  542,  b ;  1049,  a ;  1050,  a 
Socio  pro,  actio,  1049,  b. 
Socius,  1049,  a. 
Socnis,  28,  b. 

n      magna,  28,  b. 
Sodales,  310,  b. 

„       Augustales,  180^  a. 

„       Titii,  1134,  bw 
Sodalitium,  77,  b. 
Solarium,   429,   b;    616,  b ; 

1078,  b. 
Solea,  1051,  b. 
Solidorum  Tenditio,  ISl,  b. 
Solidus,  182,  b. 
Solitaurilia,  719,  b  ;  1000,  a. 
Solium,  187,b;  191,  a;  1129» 

a. 
SoWere  in  area,  119,  a. 
Solum,  430,  b. 
Solutio,  819,  b. 
Sonipes  ales,  149,  b. 
Sophronistae,  581,  b. 
Sordidati,  1137,  a. 
Soror,  310,  a. 
Sortes,  843,  a;  1051,  b. 
Sortilegi,  1052,  a. 
Spadones,  631,  b. 
Spams,  588,  b. 
Spatium,  886,  a. 

„        legitimum,  1083,  b 
Specillum,  274,  b. 
Spectabiles,  628,  a. 
Spectio,  176,  b;  177,  b. 
I^>ecularia,  492,  b. 
I^>ecularis  lapis,  492,  a. 
Speculatores,  508,  b. 
Speculum,  105 St,  a. 
Specus,  119,  a. 

Sphaeristerium,  1 95,  b ;  582,  a 
Spica  mutiea,  57,  a. 
Spiculum,  587,  a ;  589,  a. 
^ina,  284,  b. 

Spinter,  or  Spintber,  190^  a. 
Spira,  1059,  a. 
Spirula,  1059,  a. 
SpoUa,  1059,  b. 
Spoliatorium,  189,  a. 
Sponda,  674,  b. 
Spondee,  817,  b. 
Spongia,  905,  a. 
Sponsa,  741,  b. 
Sponsalia,  741,  b. 
Sponsio,  640,  b ;  1 199,  a. 
Sponsor,  640,  b. 
Sponsus,  741,  b. 
Sportula,  1054,  b. 
Stabularius,  984,  b. 


Stadium,  1055.  a. 
Stalagamia,  6i}3»  a. 
Stamen,  1100,  a. 
Stater,  1056,  b. 
Statera,  1170,  a. 
Suti  dies,  409,  b. 
Stationes,  250,  b. 

„       fisci,  1058,  a. 

„       munieipiorum,  577,  b. 
Sutiyae  feriae,  528,  b. 
Stator,  1058,  a. 
Statorea,  508,  b. 
Sutu  liber,  730,  b. 
Statuae  Perucae,  889,  b. 
Statuaria  ara,  1058,  a. 
Statumen,  1192,  a. 
Stellae  Parrhaaidei^  147,  b. 

„       errantes,  922,  a. 
Stellaturae,  505,  a. 
Steroolinii  serritua,  10S2,  a. 
Sterooratio,  50^  a. 
Stercutiiu,  50,  a. 
Sterquilinium,  50,  a. 
Stesichania,  1096,  a. 
Stibadium,  750,  a. 
SaUicidit  KTvitua,  1031,  h. 
StiUicidium,  1031,  b. 
Stilus,  1071,  a. 
Stipesdiaria,  37,  b. 
Stipendiarii,  1071,  b. 
Stipendium,  1071,  b. 
Stipes,  854,  b. 
Stipuktio,  817,  b. 
Stipulator,  81 7,  b. 
Stiva,  in.b;  118,a. 
Stola,  1073,  a. 
Stragulum,  674,  b. 
Stratores,  1074,  b. 
Strena,  1075,  a. 
Striae,  324,  a. 
Striga,  253,  b ;  254,  a. 
Strigil,  185,  a;   192,  a. 
Strophium,  1075,  a. 
Structor,  307,  b. 
Studtosi  Juris,  143,  b. 
Stultorum  feriae,  545,  b. 
Stuprutn,  17,  a;  349, a;  633,  b. 
Stylus,  1071,  a. 
Suasor,  173,  a. 
Subcenturio,  506,  a. 
Subitarii,  1171,  b. 
Subligaoulum,  576,  a ;  1075,  a. 
Sublimissiroi,  628,  a. 
Subrogare  l^em,  682,  b. 
Subruncivi,  30,  a. 
Subaeriptio,  357,  h, 

„  censoria,  263,  b ; 

635,  b. 
Sttbseciva,  30,  a ;  42,  a. 
Subaellium,  1 129,  a. 
Subserica,  1028,  b. 
Subsignanus,  502,  b. 
Substitutio,  599,  a. 

„  pupillaris,  599>  b. 

Subtegmen,  1100,  a. 
Subtemen,  1 100,  a. 
Subucula,  1 1 73,  b. 
Successio,  1075,  b. 
Successor,  1076,  b. 
guocinctorium,  1075t  a. 
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Suocinctus,  1 1 73,  b. 
Sucoolare,  672,  b. 
Sudatio  concamerata,  190,  b. 
Sudatorium,  1 90,  b. 
Suffibulum.  1191,  a. 
Suffitio,  562,  a. 
SufTragia  sex,  472,  b. 
SuflSn^um,  1076,  b. 
Suggestus,   88,  a;   995,  b; 

1077,  a. 
Suggrundarium,  559,  b. 
Sui  heredes,  598,  b. 
Sulci,  1192,  a. 
Sulcus,  58,  a ;  59f  ^ 
Sulpieiae  leges,  699,  b. 
Sulpieia  Sempronia  lex,  699»  K 
Sumtuariae  leges,  1077,  a.  - 
Suovetaurilia,  719.  b ;  1000,  c 
Superfieiarius,  1078,  c 
Superficies,  1078,  a. 
Superaumerarii,  2,  b. 
Suppamm,  790^  a ;  1 174,  a. 
Supparus,  1174,  a. 
Supplicatio,  1079>  a. 
Supposititii,  576,  a. 
Siiprema,  se.  tempestas,  409,  a. 
Surdu8,818,a;  1113,  a. 
Siueeptores,  265,  a. 
Suspensura,  192,  a. 
Symposium,  1082,  a. 
Syndieus,  1084,  a. 
Syngrapba,  271,  Ik 
Syntiiesis,  1009,  a;  1087,  b. 
Syrinx,  1088,  a. 
Syasitia,  1068,  b. 


T. 

Tabella,  1090^  b- 
Tabellariae  legea,  1091,  a. 
Tabellarius,  1091,  a. 
TabelUo,  1091,  a. 
Tabema,  285,  bs  1091,  a. 

„       diYeraoriat  258,  b. 

„       libraria,  704,  b. 
Tabemaculum,  1104,  a. 
Tabernaria  fiibula,  346,  b. 
Tablinum,  428,  a. 
Tabulae,  131,  a;  1091,  b. 
censoriae,  268,  a. 
novae,  1092,  a. 
publtcae,  7,  a ;  8,  a 

„       TOtivac^  433,  b. 
Tabulam,  adesse  ad,  172,  a. 
Tabularil,  1092,  b. 
Tabularium,  1092,  b. 
Tabularius,  7,  b. 
Tabulinum,  253,  K 
Taeda,  1093,  a. 
Taenia,  1212,  b. 
Talaria,  1094,  b. 
Talashis,  749,  b. 
Talassio,  743,  b. 
Talca,  824,  b. 
Talentum,  931,  b. 
Talio,  1095,  a. 
Talus,  1095,  a. 
Tapes,  1097,  a. 
IWpete,  109^9  •• 
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Tarentini  ludi,  716,  b. 
Tarpeia  Atemia  lex,  685^  a 
Tanrii  ludi,  716,  bu 
Taurus,  150;  a. 
Tector,  870;  a. 
Tectores,  1 15,  b. 
Tectorium  opus^  870;  a. 
Teda,  1093,  a. 
Tegnk,  1098,  a. 
Tela,  1099»  a. 
TelamoDca,  17a  «• 
Tamo,  117,  b;  378,  h, 
Templum,176,a;996,b;  1104 

a. 
Tempoialia  actio,  10;  K 
Temporis  praeaefiptio,  955,  a. 
Tensae^  1125,  a. 
Tentipelliam,  545»  b. 
Tepidarinm,  190,  a;  1921,  b 
Terentilia  lex,  699,  a. 
Terentini  ludi,  716,  b 
Termi]>alia,1112,  a. 
Termini,  SO,  b ;  60S,  K 
Tern,  29,  a;  132,  b. 

„     carioaa,  49,  b. 

„    reatibilis;  60;  bu 
Tertiare,  49,  b. 
Teruncius,  141,  a;  708,  Ix. 
Tescum,  176,  a. 
Tcasdla,  915,  b. 
Tessellarii,  915,  b. 
Tessera,  1112,  b. 

M      nnmmaria,  or  firvowa 

tarta,550,a. 
Teasemla,  1112,  b. 
Testa,  594,  b. 

Testamcntariae  l^gcs,  699,  bi 
Tcatamcntifreao^  1 114,  k 
Testameotnm,  11 IS^  a. 
Testator,  lllSka. 
Testia,  1118,  b. 
Testndo,   720;  b;    1112,  a 

1118,  K 
Tetrapbori,  894,  a. 
Tetrareba,  1119;  b. 
Tetrarcbes,  1119;  bi 
Textarub  1099,  a. 
Textricei,  J099,  a. 
Textrinum,  1099^  K 
Thargelia,  1120;  a. 
Theatrum,  1120,  K 
Tbensae,  1125,  a. 
Theodosianus  codex,  SOS,  bi 
Thermae,  183,  b ;  193,  K 
Thennopolinm,  2S3,  b ;  258;  b 
Tbesmophoria,  1197,  K 
Thorax,  711,  a. 
Thoria  lex,  699,  b. 
Thraees;  576,  a. 
Threoes,  576,  a. 
Throous,  1 129,  a. 
Thyrsus,  1129,  K 
Tiara,  1130,  a. 
TiaiM,  lisaa. 
Tibia,  1130;  fau 
Tibicco,  llSl,  a. 
Tibicinium,  1130;  b. 
Tigni    imnittlcndi    scrntos^ 

1031,  b. 
Tigno  juneto.  aetio  d^  564b  b- 


I'intiiinabiilmiip  11SS»  U 
i'irociiiiuiiif  I184» «. 
Iro,  1134,  a. 
Itia  lei*  700,  a. 
Itienses,  875,  b  ;  1 155,  b. 
:'ities,875,  b;  1155,  b. 
ritii  Sodalei,  1134,  K 
i'ituliu,  253,  a;  560,  a;  704,  b. 
^oculliones,  525,  a. 
7oga,  1134,  b. 

„     Candida,  1137,  a. 

„     palmata,  1137,  a. 

„     picta,  1137,  a. 

„     praetexta,  1137,  a. 

„     pulla,  1137,  a. 

„     piira,  1137,  a. 

„     aordida,  1137,  a. 

„     yirili8,6dl,  a;  1137,  b. 
[*ogata  fiibula,  346,  b. 
7ogatU9,  853,  b;  1137,  b« 
TonDor,  1 97,  a. 
ropiaria  ars,  618,  b. 
[*opiarius,619,  a. 
Toralia,  674,  b. 
Torcular,  958,  a;  1137>  b. 
rorculuiD,  1137,  U 
rorroentum^  790^  a ;  1138,  b ; 

1139,  a. 
forques,  1140^  a. 
forquis,  1140,  a. 
Torus,  674kb:  1140,  b. 
roxicum,  1001,  b. 
Trabea,  993,  b;  1137,  b. 
Prabeata  fabula,  346,  b. 
Praditio,  821,  a. 
fragoedia,  1140,  b. 

„         crepidata,  346,  b. 
fragula,  589,  a ;  989,  b. 
rragum,  989,  b. 
Traha,  53,  a;  1148,  a. 
Frahea,  53,  a. 
Trama,  1100,  a. 
rramoserica,  1028,  b. 
Transactio  in  via,  1 1,  a. 
Transfuga,  394,  b. 
rniDstilTuni,  721,  b 
Transtra,  788,  a. 
Fransvectio  equitum,  437,  a; 

474,  b. 
Trebonia  lex,  700,  b. 
Fremissis,  1 82,  b. 
fressia,  141,  a. 
FrMTJrif  1167,  h. 
Friarii,  495,  a;  496,  a;  501, b. 
Iribula,  53,  a;  1148,  a. 
Fribuluoi,  53,  a;  1 148,  a. 
Iribulus,  1148,  b. 
rribunal,  253,  a ;  1 148,  b. 
rribunt  cohortium,  504,  a. 

„      m  ilitum,  4  95,  b ;  503,  a. 
Tribunicia  lex,  1149,  a. 

„        potestas,  1150,  b. 
Tribuous,  1148,  b. 

„         ^erum,     993,     a; 
1149,  a. 
Tribufl  (Greek),  1152,  b. 
„      (Roman),  1155,  b 
Tributa  comitia,  1156,  b. 
Tributaria,  37,*  b, 
Tributarii,  311,  b. 
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IVibutoria  actio,  1037,  b. 
Tributum,  1156,  b. 
Tricliniarcbia,  1 158,  b. 
Tridiatum,  1 157,  b. 
Tridena,  564,  b 
Triens,  140,  b. 
Tri&x,  1138,  b. 
Triga,  379,  b. 
Trigon,  919,  a. 
Trigonum,  1007,  a. 
Trilix,  1101,b;  1102,  b. 
Trimestria  &ba,  57,  a. 
Trinepofi,  310,  a. 
Trineptis,  31(^  a. 
Trinum  nundinum,  81 6»  k 
Trinundinum,  816^  b, 
Triplieatio,  12,  a. 
Tripos,  1 162,  bb 
Tripudium,  175,  bb 
Triremes,  785,  a. 
Tritayia,310»a. 
Tritavus,  310,  a. 
Triticum,  54,  a. 

„        spelta*  54,  b. 
M        trimestre,  54^  ^ 
Tritura,  53,  a. 
T^iumphalia  ornamenta,  1167, 

b. 
Triumpbalis  corona,  361. 
Triumphus,  1163,  b. 

„         castrenaia,  1 167,  a. 
„         naTalis^  1167,  a. 
Triumviri.  1 167,  b. 

agro     dividundo^ 

1167,b. 
capitalis,  1 167,  b. 
coloniae  dcducendae, 

1168,  a. 
epulonea,  470,  b. 
equitum  turmas  re-> 
oognoscendi,      or 
legendis  equitum 
decuriis,  1168,  a. 
monetales,  766,  a. 
noctumt,  1168,  a. 
reficiendis    aedibus, 

1168,  a. 
reipublioae  constitu- 

•ndae^  1168,  a. 
sacris    conquirendis 
donisque    persig- 
nandia,  1168,  b. 
•eoatua     l^geadi, 
1168,b. 
Trochus,  1 168,  b. 
Ttojae  Indus,  288,  a. 
TVopaeum,  1168,  b. 
Trossuli,  472,  a. 
Tma,  1169,  b. 
Trulla,  1169,  b. 
TruUeum,  1170,  a. 
Trullissatio,  870,  a. 
Truocus,  824,  b. 
T^utina,  1170,  a. 
Tuba,  1170,  b. 
Tubioen,  22,  a. 
Tubilustrium,  983,  a. 
Tullia  lex  de  ambitu,  77,  b. 
„         de  legatione   libera, 
679,  a. 
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Tullianum,  240,  b;  546,  b. 
Tumultuarii,  1171,  b. 
Tumultus,  1171,  b. 
Tunica,  57,  a;  1171,  b. 
Tunicati,  1174  a. 
Turibulum,  1174,  b. 
Turma,47l,a;  497,  b. 
Turrictila,  548,  b. 
Turris,  1174,  b. 
Tutela,  1176,  b. 
Tutelae  actio,  1 178,  b. 

M      judicium,  1178,  b. 
Tutor,  1176,  a. 
Tutulus,  1180,  a. 
Tympanum,  100,  b;  523,  b 
923,  a;  1180, a. 


U.  V. 

Vacantia  bona,  207,  b. 
Vadari  reum,  11,  b. 
Vadea  dare,  1 1,  b. 
Vadimonium,Vas41,b;  954,  b. 
Vagina,  577,  a. 
Valeriae  le^  700  b. 
Valeriae    et    Horatiae    leges. 

700,  b ;  928,  a. 
Valeria  lex,  963,  b. 
Vallaris  corona,  360^  b. 
Vallum,  31 ,  b ;  253,  a;  1 183,  a, 
Vallus,  1183,  a. 
VaWa,  625,  b. 
Vannus,  1 183,  b. 
Vappa,  1204,  b. 
Vari,  989,  a. 
Varia  lax,  725,  a. 
Vas,  954,  b;  1183,  b. 

„   lere,  or  purum,  133,^ 
Vatinia  lex,  701,  a. 
Udo,  1184,  a. 
Vectigal  rerum  Yenalium,  267, 

a. 
Vectigalia,  1184,  a. 
Vectigalia  ager,  43,  a ;  .458,  a. 
Vehes,  1185,  a. 
Velamen,  1 186,  a. 
Velarium,  86,  a :  1185,  K 
Velariua,  1185,  a. 
Velati,  1185,  a. 
Velites,  496,  b ;  503,  a. 
VelleiaDum  senatuaeoosultwn, 

1027,  b. 
Velum,  790,  a ;  1 185,  a. 
Venabulum,  1 186,  a. 
Venaliciarii,  1040,  a. 
Venatio,  1186,  a 
Venditio,  459,  a. 
Venefica,  1189,  b. 
Veneficium,  1 188,  a. 
Veneficus,  1189,  b. 
Venereua  Jactus,  1095,  b. 
Venter,  113,  b. 
Ventilabrum,  849,  a. 
Ventilatio,  53,  a. 
Venus,  1095,  b. 
Ver  sacrum,  1189,  a 
Verbena,  1002,  a. 
Verbenarius,  531,  a. 
VergUiae,  150^  a. 
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VergDiannm  ndus,  150,  a. 
Verna,  1038»  b ;  1040,  b. 
Verriculuixi,  989,  b. 
Verso  in  rem  actio,  1038,  a. 
Versura,  50,  a ;  597,  a. 
Venus,  50,  a ;  753,  a. 

„       quadntiis,  47,  a. 
Veru,  588,  b. 
Vervactor,  49,  b. 
Verractum,  49,  b. 
Verutiim,  588,  b. 
Vespae,  559,  a 
Vespillones,  559,  a. 
Vestalis,  1189,  a. 

„       maxima,  1189,  b. 
Vestibulum,  427,  a. 
Vesticeps,  631,  a. 
Veteraous,  499,  b. 
Veteratores,  1040,  b. 
Veteretum,  57,  a. 
VeziUarii,  494,  b  ;  507,  K 
Vezillum,  507,  b ;  1045,  b. 
Via  sagularis,  253,  a. 
Viae,  1191,  b. 

„    serTitus,  1032,  a. 

„     Ticinariae,  or  vicinales, 
253,  a. 
Viaria  lex,  701 ,  a ;  1 193,  a. 
Viaticum,  1 1 95,  b. 
Viator,  1195,  b. 
Vicarti  serri*  1037,  b. 
Victima,  499,  b. 
Vicesima,  1196,  a. 

hereditatum    et    le- 
gatorum,    24,    a ; 
1196,  a. 
.,       manumiflrionia,  1 1 96, 
a. 
Vicesimaria  lex,  1196,  a. 
Vicesimarii,  1196,  a. 
"^oesimatio,  387,  b. 
"^co  magistri,  1196,  a. 
Vicus,  1196,  a. 
VictoriatuB,  393,  b. 
Vigilea,  510,  a. 
Vigiliae,  250,  a. 
VigintisexTiri,  1196,  b. 
VigintiTiri,  1 196,  b. 
Villa,554,  a;  1196,  b. 

M      publica,  262,  a. 

f,      nudoa,  47,  a. 
Vniia  annalia  lex,  701,  bu 
Villica,  48r  a. 
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Villiciu,48,a;  115,  b;  1196,  b. 

„       amphitbeatri,  88,  b. 
Vinalia,  1198,  a. 
Vindemialis  feria,  530,  a. 
Vindex,  11,  a;  732,  a. 
Vindioatio,    9,    a;     564^    b; 
1198,  a. 
„  libertalifl,  1033,  a. 

M  senritutis,  1032,  b. 

Vindiciae,  1 198,  b. 
Vindicta,  730,  a  ;  1200^  a- 
Vinea,  120a  b. 
Vinum,  1201,  a. 
Virga,  1209,  a. 
Virgises  Vestales,  1189,  a. 
Virgo,  150,  b. 

„    maxima,  1189,  b. 
Vii|^]a,  1209,  a. 
Vindarium,  619,  a. 
Virilis  pars,  880,  a. 

„     toga,  631,  as  1187,  a. 
Vis,  1209,  a. 
„   et  vis  armata,  1209,  b. 
Viseeratio,  562,  a. 
Vifloellia  lex,  96,  a;  701,  b. 
Vitelliani,  1092,  a. 
Vitii,504^b. 
Vitium,  176,  b. 
Vitrearii,  1210^  b. 
Vitricoa,  28,  b. 
Vitrum,  1209,  b. 
Vitta,  A^ttae^  1212,  a. 
Vittato  sacerdos,  1212,  b. 
Vivaria,  69,  b. 
Uliginoaus  campus,  49,  b. 
Ubia,  1213,  a. 

Ulpiani  pueri  puellaeque,  75,  b. 
Ultrotributa,  265,  a. 
UmbeUa,  1213,  a. 
Umbilicus,  704,  a. 
Umbo,  298,  a;  1136,  b;  1192, 

a. 
Umbracttlum,  1213,  a. 
Unoia,  140^  b;  1213,  b. 
Unoiarum  fenua,  516,  b. 
Unetores,  76,  a. 
Unctuarium,  76,  a;  190,  b. 
Unguenta,  1214,  a. 
Unguentaria,  1214,  a. 
Unguentariae,  1214,  a. 
Uneuentarii,  1214^  a. 
Un^eratas,  1214,  b. 
Universum,  1076,  a. 


Vocatio  ID  Jus,  10^  b. 
Voeonia  lex,  676,  b:  701,  b 
Volones,  499,  a;  1217,  a. 
Volsellae,  197,  b;  275,  a. 
Volueris,  149,  a. 
Volumcn,  704,  a. 
Voluntarii,  1217,  a. 
Volutae,  59a  b. 
Vomitoria,  87,  bu 
Uroeus,  1217,  a. 
Urua,  560,  a;  97d>  as  104« 

b;  1217,  a. 
Urpex,  645,  b. 
Una  migor,  147,  a. 

„    minor,  147,  b. 

„    Moenalis,  147,  b. 
Ustrina,  559,  b. 
Ustrioum,  559,  K 
Usucapio,  1217,  b. 
Usurae^  525,  b. 
Usureeeptio,  1220,  a. 
Usurpatio,  1221,  a. 
U8U8,1219,as  1221, AS  122S 
a. 

„     anetoritas,  1219,  a- 

M     fiructuarius,  1291,  a. 
Ususfruetna,  1221,  a. 
Uterini,  309,  b. 
Uti  possedetia,  643,  a. 
Utilis  actio,  la  a. 
Utres,  1203,  b. 
Utricularius,  1  ISO,  b 
Utnibi,  643,  a. 
Vuloanalta,  1222,  K 
Vulgaris,  1041,  b. 
Uxor,  740»  b. 
Uxorium,  26,  b. 


X. 

Xjstarchus,  581,  b. 
Xystioi,  1 67,  a. 
Xystus,58abs  6l8;k 


1 


Zona,  1224,  b. 
Zonula,  1224»  k 
Zopborai,825t  a;  1225;  b. 


ENGLISH  INDEX. 


Actors  (Greek)  611^  lu 
„     (RoiiiAn)i  612,  a. 

Adoption  (Greek),  14,  b. 
„       (Roman),  \5,  b. 

Advocate,  1084,  a. 

Adze,  141,  b. 

Altar,  116,  a:  153,  b. 

Ambaflsadors,  677,  b. 

Anchor,  791,  a. 

Anvil,  634,  a. 

Aqueduct,  108,  a. 

Arbitrator,  396,  b. 

Arcii,  iS4,  b;  546,  b. 

Archer,  the,  151,  a. 

Archers,  1008,  a. 

Armour,  135,  a. 

Arms,  135,  a. 

Army  (Greek),  481,  a. 
„    (Roman),  489,  a. 

Arrow,  the,  149,  b. 

Arroirs,  1001,  a. 

Astronomy,  145,  a. 

Auction  (sale),  178,  a. 

Axe,  1014,  a. 

Axle,  378,  a. 


B. 


Bail  (Greek),  460,  b. 
„    (Roman),  11,  b. 
Bakers,  921,  a. 
Balance,  the,  151,  a. 
Baldric,  1 96,  a. 
Ball,  game  at,  543,  a ;  918,  a. 
[{ankers,  1 30,  a. 
Banishment  (Greek),  513,  a. 
„  (  Roman),  515,  b. 

Sarber,  197,  a. 
iasket,  198,  a. 
3ath8  (Greek),  184,  a. 

„     (Roman),  185,  b. 
Sear,  the  great,  147,  a. 

„     the  lesser  or  little,  147, 
b. 
Sear- warden,  the,  148,  a. 
3eard,  196,  b. 
3eds,  673,  a;  1140^  b. 
Jeer,  268,  b^ 
Sell,  1133,  b. 
3elIow8,  543,  a. 
3elt,  196,  a. 

Icrenlce,  the  hair  of,  154,  a. 
3it  (of  horses),  548,  a. 
Boeotian  constitution,  204,  a* 
ikioks,  70S,  b. 
^Mkaeller,  704,  b. 
}oota,  366,  a. 
lottomry,  525>  b. 


Bow,  126,  a. 
Boxing,  974,  b. 
Brass,  25,  a. 
Brazier,  542,  a. 
Breakfast,  304,  a. 
Bribery  (Greek),  385,  b. 
„       (Roman),  77,  a. 
Bricks,  668,  a. 
Bridge,  936,  b. 
Bridle,  548,  a. 
Bronze,  25,  a. 
Brooch,  531,  b. 
Bull,  the,  150,  a. 
Burial  (Greek),  555,  b. 
(Roman),  560,  b. 


»t 


C. 

Calendar  (Greek),  222,  a. 

„       (Roman),  226,  a. 
Cameos,  1010,  b;  1 181,  a. 
Camp,  244,  a. 

„      breaking  up  of,  251,  a; 
256,  a. 

„      choice  of  ground  for, 
246,  a. 

„      construction  of,  246,  a. 

„      of  Hygpnua,251,  a 

„      of  Polybius,  24^  b. 
Camp-oath,  the,  849,  b. 
Candle,  236,  a. 
Candlestick,  236,  a. 
Canvassing,  76,  b. 
Capital  (of  columns),  324,  a. 
Carpets,  1097,  a. 
Cart,  923,  a. 
Casque,  S6S,  b. 
Ceilings,  432,  a. 
Celt,  420,  a. 
Censer,  1 1 74,  b. 
Centaur,  the,  153,  b. 
Chain,  957,  a. 
Chariot,  378,  a;  476,  a. 
Charioteer,  the,  149,  a. 
Chimneys,  426,  a ;  432,  b. 
Chisel,  420,  a. 
Cider,  1205,  b. 
Circumvallation,  1 1 83,  a. 
Citizenship  (Greek),  288,  b. 
„  (Roman),  291,  a. 

Claws,  the,  151,  a. 
Clerks    (Athenian),    211,    b; 
577,  b. 

„       (Roman),  13,  b. 
Clocks,  615,  a. 
Coffins,  555,  b ;  559,  b. 
Colony  (Greek),  313,  b 

„      (Roman),  315,  a. 
Column,  323,  a. 
Combs,  881,  a. 


Comedy  (Greek),  341,  b. 

„       (Roman),  345^  b. 
Compass,  283,  a. 
Constellations,  145,  b. 
Cooks,  305,  b. 
Cordage,  790. 
Corn  crops,  54,  a. 

„     preservation  of,  53,  u. 
Couches,  671,  b. 
Cowl,  372,  b. 
Crab,  the,  150,  b. 
Cretan  constitution,  365,  a. 
Criers,  951,  b. 
Crook,  881,  b. 
Crops,  53. 
Cross,  370,  b. 
Crow,  the,  153,  b. 
Crown,  359,  a. 

„       the  northern,  148,  b 
163,  a. 

„       the  southern,  1 53,  Ik 
Crucifixion,  370,  b. 
Cubit,  751,  b. 
Cup,  the,  1 53,  b. 
Cymbal,  370,  a;  381.  a. 


a 

Daggers,  975,  a;  1044,  b. 
Dance,  the  Pyrrhic,  278,  li. 
Dancing,  1004,  b. 
Day,  408,  a. 
Dice,  1112,  b. 
Dice-box,  548,  b. 
Dinner,  306,  b. 
Dish,  257,  b. 
Distaff,  565,  a. 
Dithyramb,  1 141 ,  a. 
Divorce  (Greek),  418,  a. 

„       (Roman),  418,  a. 
Dog,  the  great,  152,  b. 
„    the  little,  152,  b. 
Dolphin,  the,  149,  b. 
Door,  624,  b. 
Dowry  (Greek),  436,  a. 

„      (Roman),  437,  a. 
Dragon,  the,  148,  a. 
Drains,  46,  t». 
Draughts,  game  of,  670^  b. 
Drawers,  1075,  a. 
Drum,  1180,  a 
Dynasty,  122,  a. 


Eagle,  the,  149,  b. 
Ear-ring,  638,  a. 
Earthenware,  S3%  a 
Eleven,  tbfl,  593,  a, 
4N 


EnsigiiE,  military,  1044,  b. 
Era,  281,  b. 
Evil  eye,  531,  b. 
Executioner,  242,  a. 

F. 

Fan,  5S9,  a. 

Felting,  919,  b. 

Fences,  47,  a. 

Fire-place,  542,  a. 

Fish,  the  southern,  153,  b. 

Fishes,  the,  151,  b. 

Floors  of  houses,  4S0,  b. 

Foot    (measure    of   length), 

751,  b. 
Fresco,  904,  a 
Fringe,  537,  a. 
Fuller,  551,  b. 
Funerals  (Greek),  554,  b. 

„        (Roman),  558,  & 
Furnace,  192,  b;  546,  a. 


G. 

Gambler,  Gaming,  74,  b 
Garden,  618,  a. 
Gates  of  cities,  943,  a. 
Girdle,  1224,  b. 
Gladiators,  574,  a. 
Glass,  1209,  b. 
Goat,  the,  151,  b. 
Gold,  180,  b. 
Granary,  618,  a. 
Greaves,  822,  a. 
Guards,  250,  a. 


H. 

Hair  (Greek),  328, K 
„    (Roman),  329,  b. 

Hammers,  726,  a. 

Hare,  the,  152,  b. 

Harp,  1007,  a. 

Harrowing,  52,  a. 

Hatchet,  1014,  a. 

Hearth,  542,  a. 

Heir  (Greek),  594,  a. 
„     (  Roman),  598,  a. 

Heliacal  rising,  155,  a. 
„        setting,  155,  b. 

Helmet,  565,  b. 

Hemlock,  593,  a. 

Heraclean  tablet,  691,  a. 

Hinge,  241,  a. 

Hoe,  984,  b ;  1008,  a. 

Hoeing,  52,  a. 

Holidays,  528.  a. 

Homicide,  896,  b. 

Hoop,  1168,  b. 

Horse,  the  little,  149,  b. 

Hospitality,  619,  a. 

Hour,  614,  a. 

House  (Greek),  423,  h. 
„      (Roman),  4S6,  b. 

Hunting,  1 186,  a. 

Hunting-spear,  1186,  a. 

Hurdle,  368,  h. 


INDE& 

I.  J. 

Imprisonment,  210,  a. 
Informer,  388,  b. 
Inheritance  (Greek),  594,  a. 

M  (Roman),  598,  a. 

Ink,  170,  b. 
Inn  (Greek),  258,  a. 
„    (Roman),  258,  b. 
Intaglios,  1010,  b;  1181,  b. 
Intercalary    month,    227,    b; 

228,  b;  229. 
Interest    of  money    (Greek), 
524,  b. 
„        (Roman),  526,  h. 
Isthmian  games,  645,  b. 
Italy,  318,  a. 

Jud^  (Greek),  369,  b;  401, 
b  ;  483,  a. 
^      (Rcnnan),  646,  b. 


Kids,  the,  149,  a;  163,  a. 
Kiln,  546,  a. 
King  (Greek),  990,  a. 
„     (Roman),  991,  a. 
Kitchen,  428,  b. 
Kite,  the,  154,  a. 
Knife,  373,  b. 

Knights  (Athenian),  266,  a. 
„        (Roman),  471,  a. 
Knockers,  627,  a. 


Laddera,  788,  a;  1009,  b 
Lamps,  713,  a. 
Lanterns,  669,  a. 
Law,  681,  b;  803,  b. 
Legacy,  675,  a. 
Legion,  490,  a. 
Leguminous  crops,  57,  a. 
Letter-carrier,  1091,  a. 
Levy,  499,  a. 
Library,  202,  a. 
Light-house,  895,  a. 
Link,  553,  a. 
Lion,  150,  bw 
Litters,  671,  b. 
Liturgies,  679,  a. 
Looking-gIass»  1052,  a. 
Loom,  1099,  a. 
Lots,  1051,  b. 
Luncheon,  306,  a. 
Lyre,  the,  146,  b;  156,  b. 


M. 

Mamertine,  240,  b. 
Manuring,  50,  a. 
Marriage  (Greek)»  735,  b. 
„        (Roman),  740;  a 
Masks,  889,  b. 
Masts,  1789,  a. 
Meals  (Greek),  303,  a. 


Meals  (Roman),  d06;  IL 
Measure,  750^  bw 
Measures  of  land,  46,  h. 
Medicine,  745,  b. 
Mercenary  soldieia,   75B,  ai 

1223,  b. 
Mile,  762,  bu 

Mile-stones,  768,  b  ;  1193,  ». 
Mills,  765,  a 
Mines,  1184,  a 
Mint,  766,  a 
Mirror,  1052,  a 
Money,  ooincMl,  808,  b. 

„      (Giedc),  gold,  181,  a 

„      (Roman),    „    182,  a 
Month  (Greek),  2S3. 

M      (Roman),  826,  227. 
Mortars,  768,  b. 
Mosaics,  431,  a;  915,  a. 
Mourning  for  the  dead^  SSt. 

b  i  562,  b. 
Moustaches^  780;  a. 
Music  (Greek),  77S,  b. 

M     (Roman),  779,  bu 


Names  (Greek)  800!,  a. 
„      (Roman),  800,  b. 
Necklaces,  767,  b. 
Nemean  game^  794,  b. 
Nets,  988,  b. 
Notary,  1091,  a ;  109S,  b. 


O. 

Oars,  788,  a. 

Oath  (Greek),  659,  K 

„    (Roman),  661,  h. 
Obelisks,  816,  b. 
October-hoTSC!,  880!,  a. 
Officers,  duty  of,  249,  K 

„      parade  o^  S50;  a 
Olympiad,  883,  a 
Olympic  games,  828,  a 
Oracles,  836,  h. 
Orders  of  architecture^  Stf ; 

326,  b;  327,  bi 
Organ,  628,  b. 
Organist,  632,  b. 
Ostracism,  514,  a 
Oven,  546,  a 
Ounce*  1813,  b. 


Painting,  899;  b, 
Fkiper,  708,  b. 
Panaol,  1213»  a 
Parchment,  703,  h. 
Partnership,  1094,  a 
Pay  of  soldicffs,  1071,  b. 
Pediment,  7,  a 
Pen,  820,  a 
Perfumes,  1214^  a 
Physicians,  747. 
Pipe,  1130,  U 


Pledges,  915,  b. 
Plough,  117,  b;  147,  a. 
Ploughing,  49,  a. 
PoisoDiog,  895,  a;  1188,  a. 
Polea,  789,  a. 
Portcullis,  256,  K 
Pottery,  532,  b. 
Priests,  996,  b. 
Prison,  240,  a. 
Prodigies,  961,  a. 
Property-tax  (Greek),  448,  b. 
„  (Roman),  1157,  a. 

Prostitutes,  604,  b. 
Prow,  786,  a. 
Purification,  719,  a. 
Purses,  732,  b. 
Pyrrhie  dance,  1005,  a. 
Pythian  games,  976,  b. 


Quiver,  894»  b. 


R. 

Races,  287,  a. 
Rake,  984,  b. 
Ram,  the,  149,  b. 
Raven,  the,  153,  b. 
Razor,  197,  b. 
Reaping,  52,  b. 
Rings,  95,  a. 
Road,  1191,  b. 
Rope-dancers,  553,  a. 
Ropes,  996,  a. 
Rounds,  250,  b. 
Rudder,  788,  b. 


Sacrifices,  998,  b. 

Saddles,  464,  a. 

Sails,  790^  a. 

Salary,  1002,  b. 

Salt,  1003,  b. 

Salt-cellar,  1004,  b. 

Salt-workc,  1003,  b. 

Sandal,  200,  b;  1051,  b. 

Saw,  1029,  a. 

Scales,  706,  a. 

Scorpion,  the,  151,  a. 

Screw,  800,  b. 

Scythe,  51 8,  a. 

Senate  (Greek),  209,  b ;  572, 

„      (Roman),  1016,  a. 
SenUnels,  250,  a. 
Serpent-holder,  tlics  149,  n. 
Shawl,  884,  b. 
Sheeny  54^  a. 


INDEX. 

Shields,  297,  a ;  870,  a ;  88^ 

b;  1012,  b. 
Ships,  78S,  a. 
Sboef  220,  b  ;  456,  a. 
Shops,  1091,  b. 
Sibyl,  1043,  b. 
Sickle,  51 8,  a;  1044,  K 
Signs,  northern,  147,  a. 

n    of  the  Zodiac,  149,  b. 
Silk,  1028,  a. 
Silver,  132,  a. 
Slaves  (Greek),  1034,  a. 

„      (  Roman),  1 036,  b. 
Sleeve,  729,  a. 
Sling,  553,  b. 
Slingers,  553,  b. 
Snake,  the,  149,  a. 
Sowing,  51,  a. 
Spade,  848,  b. 
Span,  751,  b;  1053,  b. 
Spartan  constitution,  570,  a. 
Spear,  587,  a. 
Speusinians,  391,  b. 
Spindle,  565,  a. 
Sponse,  905.  a. 
Stan£r(dfl^  military,  1044,  b. 
Stars,  fixed,  154,  b. 
Statuary,  1058,  a. 
Step,  577,  a. 
Stern,  787,  a. 
Stoves^  432,  b. 
San-dia],  615,  a. 
Surgery,  272,  a. 
Swan,  the,  149,  a. 
Sword,  577,  a. 


T. 

Tables,  749,  b. 

Talent,  931,  b;    932;  933; 

935,  a. 
Tapestry,  1097,  a. 
Tassel,  537,  a. 
Taxe8(  Greek),  448,b;  1103,a. 

„     (Roman),1156,  b;  1184, 

a. 
Temple,  1104,  a. 
Testament,  1113,  a. 
Theatre,  USO,  b. 
Theft,  300,  a ;  562,  a. 
Thessidian  constitution,  1 093,  a. 
Thrashing,  53,  a. 
Threshold,  624,  b. 
Throne,  1129,  a. 
Thrum,  537,  a. 
Tiles,  roofing,  1098,  a. 
Tombs,  556,  a;  557,  b;  561. 
Tooth-powder,  394,  a. 
Torch,  524,  a. 
Torture,  1139. 
Towv,  1174^  bi 


1289 

Traged)  (Greek).  1140^  b. 
„        (  Roman),  1 1 47,  a. 
Treaty,  542,  b. 
Triangle,  the,  149,b. 
Tribes  (Greek),  1152,  b. 

„     (Roman),  1155.  b. 
Tribunes,  1148,  b. 
evident,  564,  b. 
Tripod,  116S,  b. 
IVophy,  1168,  b. 
Trousers,  213,  a. 
Trumpet,  215, a;  709, b}  1170^ 

b. 
Tumblers,  1005. 
Twelve  Tablee,  688,  a. 
Twins,  th«,  150^  U 


U.    V. 

Vase-painting,  906,  b. 
Veil,  1186,  a. 
Vinc||^ar,  1205,  b. 
Viigm,  the,  150^  b. 
Umpire,  891,  b. 
Votmg(Oreek>217,a;  971,a. 

„     (Romaii),336,  a;  1070 

b. 
Usurers,  525,  a. 


W. 

Waggon,  923,  a. 

„       the,  147,  b. 
Waggoner,  the,  148,  a. 
Wain,  Charles's,  147,  a. 
Wall,  431,  b;  968,  a. 
Waterman,  the,  151,  b. 
Watersnake,  the,  153,  b. 
Waterstream,  the,  151,  b. 
Weaving,  1099,  a. 
Weeding,  52,  a. 
Whale,  the,  152,  a. 
Wheel, 378,  a;  532, b;  1180  b 
Whip,  539,  b. 
Wills,  11 13,  a. 
Window,  426,  a ;  432,  a. 
Wine,  1201,  a. 
Winnowing,  53,  a. 
Witnesses  (Greek),  732,  b. 

„         (Roman),  659,  U 
Wolf,  the,  153,  b. 
Wrestlmg,  713,  b. 

Y. 

Yards  of  a  sul,  789,  b. 
Year  (Greek),  222,  a. 

„    (Roman),  226,  a. 

„    division  of,  163,  b. 
Yoke  652,  a. 
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CLASSIFIED  INDEX. 


Under  taeh  head  the  namu  oftha  artieUs  are  given  tn  wkick  the  snhfeei  ie  expiaimed^ 


AOftlcnLTDEB. 

Ardiiteeture  —  eonfi'iifieeL 

Armour,  && — amUmmed, 

Agricultura. 

Astragalus. 

Gladittsi 

Hortus. 

Atlantes. 

Habenae,  2,  3^ 

Olea,  oliva. 

Attieurges. 

Hasta. 

Oscillum. 

Balteus. 

J*         L^nce^ 

Scamnum. 

Camara,  1. 

„         Pilum. 

Sitos. 

Canal  is. 

„         Venitonk 

Villa  rustica. 

Canterii. 

„         Gaeiom. 

Villain. 

Chaleidicum. 

„         Spams. 

AaaicuLTURAL  Ihplxmbnts. 

Cochlis. 

„        Jaeulumi 

Aratrum. 

Columbaria,  S. 

„         Spieulam. 

Crates. 

Columen. 

„         Ssmssic 

Irpez. 

Columna. 

n         Framca. 

Jugum,  S.  7. 

Coronia, 

H         Fakrica* 

Pala. 

Cortina,  4. 

H         Matara. 

Peeten. 

Crypta,  1. 

„         Tkagula. 

Pedum. 

Cyma. 

Lorica. 

Flaustnim. 

Entasis. 

Ocrea. 

Prelum. 

Epistylium. 

P^ma. 

Rastrum. 

Faseia. 

Pelta. 

Rutrum. 

Fastigium. 

Pbaretra. 

Sarculum. 

Harpaginetuli. 

Pugio. 

Sarracum. 

Helix,  1. 

Sagitta. 

Stilus,  S. 

Janua. 

Scutum. 

Untinnabttlum. 

Ju£^m,  1. 

Securis. 

Torculum. 

Later. 

Sica. 

Tribula. 

Maenianum. 

Venabulnm. 

Tympanum. 

Metopa. 

Vannus. 

Modulus. 

Agora. 

Vehes. 

Peristylium. 

Amphietyones» 

AjfUSKMBKTS  AND  PlATTBINOS. 

Plintbus. 

Areiopagns. 

Abacus,  5. 

Podium. 

Boule. 

Aenigma. 

Porticus. 

Comitia  calata. 

Alea. 

Spira. 

„       cufiata. 

Aseoliasmus. 

Testudo,  S. 

n       centonalL 

Buxum. 

Tholus. 

„       tribota. 

CaiculL 

Tympanum. 

Concilium. 

CotUbos. 

Zopborus. 

Concio. 

FoUis. 

AuTHMmc 

CoDTentua 

FritUlus. 

Abacus,  4. 

Curia. 

Latrunculi. 

Calculi. 

Eoelesia. 

Par  impar  ludere. 

Armoue  ahd  Weafons. 

EecIetL 

Talus. 

Acinaces. 

Gerousia. 

Tes^ra. 

Aegis. 

MyriL 

Tnpchufl. 

Arcus. 

Panegyris. 

AjlCHlTKgTURK. 

Arm  a. 

PaniopJJL 

Ahaciis  1,  2.  7.  8. 

Armatura. 

Senatua. 

Acroterium. 

Capulus. 

Synedri. 

Analemma. 

Cateia. 

AsfaonoMT. 

Antae. 

Cetra. 

Aatnflogia. 

Antcfiza. 

CHpeua. 

Astrooomia. 

Antepagmenta. 

Dolo. 

Northern    ftmrttflr 

Apsis. 

Funda. 

tioDs. 

Architeetura. 

Galea. 

Zodiacal  signs. 

Arcus. 

Gerrba. 

Southern  consfenatioBP 

INDEX. 

Astronomy  —  amdnnttL 

Classes  of  Citisens,  &c. — eont. 

Dress,  Stc.  —  amiinued 

Planetae. 

Patrimi  et  MatrimL 

Baza. 

Polus. 

Pecuarii. 

Birrus. 

Camps  avd  Forts. 

PerioecL 

Braccae. 

Acropolis. 

Plebes. 

BuUa. 

Agger. 

Quadruplatorcs. 

Calamistnim. 

Arz. 

^utatores. 

Caloeus. 

Carraga 

Colonies  and  Mothkr  Coun- 

Caliendrum. 

Castra. 

try. 

Campagus. 

„      statira. 

Apoikia. 

Campestre. 

PagL 

Cleruchiae 

Candya, 

Praetorium. 

Colonia. 

Capitium. 

Turris,  1. 

Metropolis. 

Caracalla. 

Vallum. 

Crimes. 

Catena. 

Charitiis  akd  Donations. 

Abortio. 

Causia. 

Adtinati. 

Adulterium. 

Cestus,  2. 

Alimcntarii. 

Ambitus. 

Chlamys. 

Congiaria. 

Calumnia. 

Clavus  latuti 

Dianomae. 

Falsum. 

„     angnatuBU 

Donaria. 

Furtum. 

Coma. 

Frumentariae  Leges. 

Ineendium. 

Cotbumua. 

Strena. 

Injuria. 

Crepida. 

dm.  PairisHMBirTs. 

Latrocinium. 

Crooota. 

Area,  4. 

Leges  Corneliae  et  Juliae. 

Cucullua. 

Barathron,  or  Orugma. 

Leno,  Lenocinium. 

Cudo. 

Career. 

Mf^estas. 

Cydas. 

Ceadas. 

Parricidium. 

Dactyliothcea. 

Cruz. 

Perjurium. 

DentriBeiam. 

Equoleos. 

PbODOS. 

Diadema. 

Ernstuluro. 
Fimeula. 

Plagium. 

Dipbtbera. 

Rapina. 

Embas. 

Flagnim. 

Sacrilegium. 

Emblema. 

Furca^  patibulum. 

Sodalitium. 

Endromia. 

Habenaey  5. 

Stuprum. 

Ezomis. 

Laqueus. 

IVlio. 

Faaeia. 

Latomiae. 

Venefieium. 

Sestertium. 

Via. 

Fibula. 

CiLAssxs  OF  CmnNs  and 

Dmsiow  or  Land. 

Fimbriae. 

OTHzas. 

Ager  privatus. 

Flabellum. 

AfUeeti,  1. 

„    publieus. 

Focale. 

AerariL 

„    sanctua. 

Fueus. 

Agela. 

Cippus,  9. 

Oalerua. 

Alimentarii 

Pyrgos. 

Habenae,  4. 

Aretalogi. 

Temenos. 

Inauria. 

CamillL 

Drama,  Dramatic  Enter- 

Incunabula. 

Canephoroe. 

tainments. 

Infula. 

DediticiL 

Comoedia. 

Instita. 

Delator. 

Ezodia. 

Lacema. 

Demopoietos. 

Eiostra. 

Laciniae. 

Demos. 

Hyporebeme. 

Laena. 

Eiren. 

Mimus. 

Lemniacua. 

Emphruri. 

Pantomimus. 

Limbus. 

Epeunaetae. 

Periactos. 

Lope. 

Epbebus. 

Per8om^  1.  Tragie. 

Manies. 

Equites. 

„        S.  Comic. 

Mantele. 

Eupatridae. 

Siparium. 

Marsupiuin. 

Oeomori. 

Theatrum. 

Mitra. 

Hectemorii 

Tragoedia. 

Moaile. 

Hetaerae. 

Velum. 

Mustaz. 

Hippobotae. 

Dress,   Ornaments,  the 

Nebris. 

Homoei. 

Toilet. 

Nodus. 

Libertus. 

Abolla. 

Nudua. 

Locuplete^ 

Alicula. 

Orariuna. 

MetoecL 

Amictorium. 

Paenula. 

Naucrana. 

Amietus. 

Pallium. 

NobUea. 

Ampyz. 

ParagaoiU. 

Ordo. 

Annulua. 

Pecten. 

ParaaitL 

Apez. 

Pellis. 

PartbeniaA. 

Armilla. 

Peplum. 

P^rtrieii 

Barl>n, 

Pcra. 

19^6 
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Dreaiy  &c.  —  eonliiiiMd. 
Perisedis. 
Pero. 
Phalera. 
Pileut. 

Redimiculum. 
Retioulum. 
Ricinium. 
Saccus. 
Sandalium. 
Serta. 
Soccus. 
Sdea. 
Stola. 

Strophium. 
Subligaculum,   suoeincto- 

rium. 
Synthesii. 
Tiara. 
Toga. 
Torques. 
Tuniea. 
Tutulua. 
Udow 
Velum. 
Vitta,  1. 
Umbraeulum. 
Unguenta. 
Zona. 

BKOXmBKIVOi. 

Aquaeduetua. 

Cboiobates. 

Cloaca. 

Crypta,  2. 

Emiaurium. 

Fistula. 

Pons. 

Herones. 

Librator  aquae. 

Murufl,  moeuia. 

Navalia. 

Pbaios. 

piscina. 

Pons. 

Porta. 

Syrinx. 
Eira&ATiMo  AND  Chasinq. 

Caelatura. 
ExTiftTAiMjfxiiTSt  Food. 

Apopboreta. 

Calida. 

CereTtsia. 

Coena. 

Coramissatioh 

EranL 

Opsonium. 

Paropsis. 

Posca. 

Sportttla. 

Symposium. 

Syssitia. 

Vinum. 
Epochs   and    Oivuioms    or 

TiMB. 

Calendarium,  1.  Greek. 

„  2.  Roman. 

Cbronologia. 
Clavus  annalis. 


fiNkietne&stL 


INDEX. 

Epocbs,  &C.  — eonftmved 
Fasti. 

„    saeri,  or  kalendarea. 

„    aunales,  or  historicL 
Feriae. 
Hora. 

Horologium. 
Lustrum. 
Nundinae. 
Olympias. 
Saeculum. 

ExBftCISXS. 

Campidoetores. 
Ceronuu 
Cestus. 
Cheironomia. 
Desultor. 
Discus. 
Gymnasium. 
Hal  teres. 
Harpastum. 
Hippodromua. 
Lucta,  luctatio. 
Palaestra. 
Palus. 

Pancratium. 
Pentathlon. 
Petmurum, 
Fila. 

Pugilatus. 
Saltatio. 
FianTALs,  Gamu,  and  Show& 
Aetia. 
Adonia. 

A^inetarum  feriae. 

Aeora. 

AgonaUa. 

Agones. 

Agraulia. 

Agrionia. 

Agroteras  thuna. 

Alaea. 

Alcathoea. 

Aloa  or  baloa. 

Anuirynthia. 

Ambrosia. 

Amphiaraia. 

Amphidromia. 

Anagogia. 

AnakeuL 

Anaxagoreia. 

Androgeonia. 

Antheaphoria. 

Antinoeia. 

Apaturia. 

Aphrodisia. 

Apollonia. 

Ariadneia. 

Armilustrium. 

Arrhepboria. 

Artemisia. 

Asclepieia. 

Augiutales. 

Bendideia. 

Boedromia. 

Boreasmus. 

Brasideia. 

Brauronia. 

Cabeiria, 


Festivalsy  &c — 
Callisteia. 
Carmentaliiu 
Carneia. 
Carya. 
Cerealia. 
Chalceia. 
Cbalaoikiik 
Cbaristia. 
Chelidonia. 
Chitonia. 
Choeia. 
Cbthonia. 
Compitalia. 
Consualia. 
Cotyttia. 
Daedala. 
Daphnephoiia. 
Deewinaiia. 
Delia. 
Delpbi 


Dietynnia. 

Diipoleia. 

Diocleia. 

Dionysia. 

Dioseuria. 

ElaphebolU 

Eleusinia. 

Eleutheria. 

EUotia. 

Epbesia. 

Equiiia. 

Erotia. 

Floralia. 

FomaealiiL 

Gymnopacdta. 


Hilaiia. 

Hyacinthia 

Inoa. 

Isthmia. 

Ju^eoalia. 

Lampadepboria. 

Laphria. 

Larentalia. 

Leetistemiom. 

Lemnralia^ 

Leonideia. 


LudL 

[ia  (As  lcx<  «a  o^Mttu 

ealluioftktmme^ 

IrnH  is  giwemA 
Luperealta. 


Matralia. 

Matronalia. 

Meditrinalia. 

M^alenaa, 

Menelaeia. 

Metagdtnia. 

Munychia. 

Hosda. 

Mysia. 

Mystcna. 

Nemea* 


Festivals,  &c. — eonhnutd. 

Neptunalis. 

NoTendiale. 

Olyxnpia. 

Opalia. 

Oschophoria. 

PalUia. 

Pamboeotia. 

Panathenaea. 

Pandia. 

Panellania. 

Plynteria. 

Poplifugia. 

Portumnalia. 

Poseidonia. 

Prometheia. 

Protrygaea. 

Pyanepsia. 

I^thia. 

Q^inquatnis. 

Quinquennalia. 

Qjuirinalia. 

Regifugium. 

Robigalia. 

Saturnalia. 

Septimontium. 

Sthenia. 

Synoikia. 

Terminalia. 

Thalysia. 

Thargelia. 

Theophania. 

Theseia. 

Thesmophoria. 

Tithenidia. 

Vinalia. 

Vulcanalia. 
Poaus  OF  GovxaMiuirT. 

Aristocratia. 

Democratia. 

Monarcbia. 

Ochlocratia. 

Oligarchia. 
FimzaALs. 

Area,  S. 

Cenotapbium. 

Cippus,  1. 

Columbarium,  I. 

Crypta,  S. 

Funus,  1.  Greek. 
„      8*  Roman. 

Mausoleum. 

Uma. 
FuaNiruma. 

Abacus,  6. 

Accubita. 

Area,  1. 

Armarium. 

Balnea. 

Catbedra. 

Conopeum. 

Cortina,  8. 

Incitega. 

Leetus. 

Mensa. 

Pluteus,  S,  4. 

PuWinar. 

Scamnum. 

Sella,  1,  2,  4. 

SpeeulttHL 


INDEX. 

Furniture  —  coniinmeiL 
Hironus. 
Torus. 
Triclinium. 
Tripos,  1. 
GacKK  Law. 
Adeia. 
Adoptio,  1. 
Adulterium,  1. 
Agrapbiou  graphe. 
Agraphou    metallou 

grapbe. 
Aikias  dike. 
Alogiou  grapbe. 
Ampbiorkia,  or  ampbo- 

mosia. 
Anagoges  dike. 
Anakrisis. 

Anaumacbiou  grapbe 
Androlepsia. 
Antidosis. 
Antigraphe. 
Aphormes  dike. 
Apograpbe. 
Apokeruxis. 
Apophasis. 
Aporrheta. 
Apostasiou  dike. 
Appellatio. 
Aprostasiou  dike. 
Argias  grapbe. 
Arguriou  dike. 
Asebeias  grapbe. 
Astrateias  grapbe. 
Ateleia. 
Atimia. 

Automolias  grapbe. 
Azones. 

Bebaioseos  dike. 
Biaiou  dike. 
Blabes  dike. 
Bouleuseos  dike. 
Cakegorias  dike. 
Cakosis. 

Cakotecbnioou  dike. 
Carpou  dike. 
Cataluseos    tou    demon 

grapbe. 
Cataaoopes  grapbe. 
Chreous  dike. 
Ciritas,  politeia. 
Cleteres. 
Clopes  dike. 
Concubina. 
Curius. 
Decasmus. 
Diadicaua. 
Diaetetae. 
Oiapsepbisia. 
Dicasterion, 
Dieastes. 
Dike. 

DiTortinm. 
Dokimasia. 
Doa,l. 
Ecmartyna. 
Eisangelia. 
Embateia. 
Emmcni  dikae. 
Enctesis. 
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Greek  Law  —  eoniinued. 
Endeixis,  ephegesis. 
Enecbyra. 
Engye. 

Enoikiou  dike. 
Epangelia. 
Epibole. 
Epiclerus. 
Epitropus. 
Epobelia. 
Eutbyne. 
Exagoges  dike. 
Exaireseos  dike. 
Exomosia. 
Exsilium,  1. 
Fenus,  1. 
Gamelia. 
Grapbe. 

Harpages  gn^bc. 
Heirgmon  grapbe. 
Heres,  1. 

Hetaireseos  graphcw 
Hieromenia. 
Hierosylias  grapbe. 
Hori. 

Hybreos  grapbe. 
Hypoboles  grapbe. 
Juajurandum,  1. 
I^eiponautiou  grapbe. 
FhKiosia. 
Proeisphoras  dike. 
Prostates  tou  demon. 
Protbesmia. 
Psephus. 

Pseudengrapbes  grapbe 
Pseudoeleteias  grapbe. 
Rbetorice  grapbe. 
Rbetrae. 
Scyria  dike. 
Seisacbtheia. 
Sitou  dike. 
Sycopbantes. 
Sylae. 

Symbolaeon. 
Symbolon,  dikae  apo. 
Syndieus. 
Synegorus. 
Syngrapbe. 
Tlmema. 
Tormentum,  1. 
Traumatos  ek  pronoiaa 

grapbe. 
Xenias  grapbe. 

HoaSS  FUKMITUAX. 

Calcar. 
Epbippium. 
Frenum. 
Habenae,  1. 
Hippoperae. 
Income,  Pubuc  and  PaiTATB 
Aes  uxorium. 
Apopbora. 
Area,  S. 
Aurum  lustrale. 
Census. 
Centerima. 
Columnarium. 
Decumae. 
Demioprata. 
Eiooste. 

4n  4 
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INDEX. 

Income,  &e. — eontfanicdl 

Machines,  &c.  —  coniinned. 

MaMOFACTUXXS    AMD   MaCXSI- 

Eisphora. 

Tintinnabulum. 

AL>. 

Epidoseis. 

Torculum. 

Byssus. 

Fiscufl. 

Trutina. 

CUicium. 

Ostiarium. 

Magxst&atxs  ans  Butxas. 

Coa  Testis.                                 ■ 

Penteooste. 

Acta,  1.  5. 

Elephas. 

Pboroo. 

Adlecti. 

FietUe. 

Portorium. 

Aeinautae. 

Gausapa. 

Quadragesima. 

Aesymnetes. 

Ix>dix,  lodieiih. 

Quinquageuma. 

Alabarchet. 

Salinae. 

Salarium. 

Amphlctyones. 

Sericum. 

Salinae. 

Archon. 

Serta. 

Scriptura. 

Areiopagus. 

Tapes,  tapetb 

Stationes  fiwL 

BidiaeL 

Vitrum. 

StipeodiariL 

Boetarches. 

BCaNITKXS  AMD  COSTOIOL 

Telones. 

Boule. 

Acclamatio. 

Telos. 

Censor. 

Acta. 

llieorica. 

CentumTirL 

Amnestia. 

Tribtttum. 

Colacretae. 

Anakleteria. 

Vectigalia. 

ConsuL 

Angaria. 

Vicesima. 

Consularis. 

Cbeirotonia. 

IVSIGNIA  AKD  ArEIBVTSS 

Cosml 

Chelidonia. 

Caduceus. 

DecadudiL 

Chirographum. 

Cantabrum. 

Decarehia. 

Corona  convtTialiiL 

Fasces. 

Decemviri  legibus  seriben- 

n      nuptialifc 

Insignia. 

dis. 

Sceptmm. 

„        litibiis  judican- 

„       looga. 

Talaria. 

dis. 

„       Eirusea. 

lliyrsus. 

„        sacris  fiusiundis. 

„       pactUis. 

Virga. 

n        agris    diTidun- 

„       tonsUifi. 

Lkaouks. 

dis. 

M      pampinea. 

Achaicum  Foedus. 

DemarohL 

Crypteia. 

Aetolicum  Foedus. 

Demiurgi. 

Diploma. 

Socii. 

Dictator. 

Hosf'itinm. 

LlTBRATDRK. 

Duumviri. 

Hydriiphoria. 

Commentarius. 

Eisagogeis. 

Immunitas. 

Fescennina. 

Ephetae. 

Juqurandaniy   1.  Greek, 

Logographi. 

Ephori 

S.  Roma 

Paean. 

Epimeletae. 

Leiturgia. 

Satura. 

Eponymus. 

Matrimoaium,  1.  Greek. 

MaCMINKS  AMD  CONTUVAVCBS. 

Gerousia. 

tt                  S.    llOOHB 

Antlia. 

GynaeoonomL 

Nomen. 

Cardo. 

Harmostae. 

Nudus. 

Catena. 

Hendeka,  h(u. 

Proeeriptio. 

Ciitellae. 

H  ieronmemoneSi 

Pkytaneium. 

Cochlea. 

Illustres. 

SufTragium. 

Columbarium,  S. 

Interrex. 

Synoikia. 

EphippiuuL 

Magistratus. 

Syssitia. 

Exostra. 

Medix  tuticus. 

Tabella. 

Ferculum. 

Nomophylaces. 

Tribus^  1.  Greek. 

Fistula. 

Paedonomus. 

FoUis. 

PatronomL 

T^ierarchia. 

Forma. 

Perduellionis  duumvirL 

Venation 

Fornax. 

Phylarchi. 

AHaticnm.                                      1 

Helix,  2. 

Phylobasileis. 

Xenelasia. 

Jugum,  S. 

Polemarchus. 

MAxiTUfx  ArPAiuk 

Libra,  libella. 

Poletae. 

Camara,  2. 

Machinae. 

Ponstae. 

Carcheaum,  SL 

Mola,  1.  hand  mill. 

Praetor. 

Cataphracti,  2. 

„    2.  cattle  milL 

ProboulL 

Coibita& 

„     S.  water  mill. 

PkoconsuL 

Cymba. 

„     4.  floating  milL 

Rei,  1.  Greek. 

Delphis. 

„     5.  saw  mill. 

Dolo,2. 

^    6.  pepper  mill. 

Senatus. 

Epibatae. 

Mortarium,  piUu 

Tetrarohes. 

Epiatoltos. 

Pegma. 

Tribuni  plebis. 

Harpago. 

Phalangae. 

Tribunus. 

HypcreCes. 

Retis,  Rete. 

Triumyiri. 

Scalae. 

Tyrannus. 
Vigintisex  Tiri. 

Jugum,  6 . 

Tela- 

Lembuii 

INDEX 
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Maritime  A  (Run—  «9filliiiied 

Measures,  &c.«-  eontinMetL 

Military  Fay,  &e.  —  coaliaiMJ. 

Navarehus, 

Sextarius. 

Stipendium. 

Navis. 

Spithame. 

MiLlTAar    POMISUIUIITS 

Naumaehia. 

Stadium,  2. 

Decimatio. 

Pkralus. 

Ulna. 

Deilias  graphe. 

Phaselua. 

Uncia. 

Deserter. 

Portisculus. 

Urna. 

Fustuarium. 

Praefectua  daaaia. 

Xestes. 

Military  Rzwards. 

Remulcum. 

Medicinc. 

Aurum  coronanum. 

Rudena. 

Arcbiater. 

Corona  obsidionalis. 

Makxttb. 

Cbirurgia. 

„      civica. 

Agora. 

Diaetetica. 

„      navalis. 

Deigma- 

latralipta. 

„      muralis. 

Emporium. 

latrosophista. 

„      castrensis,  Tal  lari  s. 

Forum. 

Medicina. 

„      ovalis. 

Maeellum. 

Medicus. 

„      oleagina. 

MaTHKMATICAL  GxOGRArHT. 

MXTALS. 

Hasta  pura. 

Clima. 

Aes. 

Ovatio. 

MSASUSXS  AMD  WXXQHTS. 

Argentum. 

Praeda. 

Acaena. 

Aurum. 

Spolia. 

Acetabulum. 

Electrum. 

Triumphus. 

Achane. 

Metallum. 

Tropaeum. 

Acna,  or  Aenua. 

Orichalcum. 

MoNsr. 

Actus. 

Military  Costumk. 

Aes. 

Addiz. 

AboIIa. 

„    circumforaneuiu. 

Amma. 

Alicula. 

M    manuarium. 

Amphora. 

Balteus. 

Argentum 

ArUba. 

Bulla. 

As. 

Arura. 

Caliga. 

Assarius  nummus 

As. 

Paludamentnm^ 

Aurum. 

Cbeme. 

Sagum. 

Chalcus. 

Choeniz. 

MlUTAST  EnOIHKS. 

Cistophorus. 

Cbouc 

Aries. 

Damaretion. 

Coneha. 

Catapulta. 

Danace. 

Congius. 

Cataracta. 

Daricus. 

Cotyla. 

Conrus. 

Denarius. 

Cubitus. 

Covinus. 

Drachma. 

Cubuiu 

Crates. 

Hecte,S. 

Culeus. 

Cuniculus. 

LibelU. 

Cyathus. 

Ericiua. 

Litra. 

Daotylua. 

HelepoHs. 

Nummus. 

Decempeda. 

Lupus  ferreus. 

Obolua. 

Gradus. 

Pluteus,  S. 

Sestertius. 

Hecte,  1. 

Scalae. 

SeztuUL 

Hemina. 

Stylus,  3. 

Suter. 

Hippioon. 

Testudo,  S. 

Uncia. 

Jugerum. 

Tormentum. 

Music  AMD  Musical  iMirau- 

Libra,  as. 

Tribulus. 

MBMTS. 

LiguUu 

Turris,  2. 

Acroama. 

Litra. 

Vinea. 

Aeneatores. 

Maria. 

MxuTAar  Ens/oxs. 

Buccina. 

Medimnns. 

Signa  Mihtaria. 

Canticum. 

Mensura. 

MiUTAar  LsTixs. 

Capistrum. 

Metretes. 

Catalogus. 

Chorus. 

Milliare. 

Conquisitores. 

Comu. 

ModittSk, 

Emphruru 

Crotalum. 

Mystrum. 

Epariti. 

Cymbalum. 

Obolua. 

Tumultus. 

Hydraula. 

Orgyla. 

MiuTAaT  MANduTass. 

Jugum,  4. 

Pahnipes. 

Cuneus. 

Lituus,2. 

Palmuiu 

Forfez. 

Lyra. 

Parasanga. 

Testudo. 

Musics,  1.  Greek. 

Passns. 

MiLRAET   Pat  aito   Allow. 

It      8*  RmuaiL 

Pertica. 

AVCKS. 

Pecten. 

Pes. 

Acta. 

Sambuca. 

Pletbron. 

Aes  equestre. 

Sistrum. 

Pondera. 

„    hordearium. 

Syrinz. 

Qnadrantal. 

M     milttare. 

Testudo^]. 

Praeda. 

Tibia. 

Scrupulum. 

Spolium. 

Tuba. 

IflSO 

Miine,  &e.  — -  ctmibnud. 

Tympanum. 
OFFicsaa  Avo  Soldubs. 
Aooenai,  2. 
Aeneatore^ 
AgathoergL 
Ala. 
Alauda. 


ArgyiBfpides. 

Campidootoi 

Catalogua. 

CataphiaetL 

Celeres. 

Conquisitoret. 

CoDtubemaleSi 

Damosia. 

IMmaehae. 

DuoenariL 

DuplariL 

EparitL 

EvocatL 

Ezcubitores. 

Ezereitus,  1.  Greek. 

M         S.  Roman* 
Libratorea. 
Meniores,  2,  S,  5. 
Mereenarii. 
FhylardiL 
Prae&ctus  eaitranmi. 

„         piaetorio. 
Praetor. 
Praetoriani. 
RufulL 
Strat^^ua. 
Tagua. 
TaziarchL 
Tira 
VelatL 
Volones. 
XenagL 

OaACLia   AXD    DlTIMATIOM. 

Auguzium,  auipicium. 
Caput  extorum. 
Oracnlum,  1.  of  Apollo. 

S.  of  Zeus. 

S.  of  other 
gods. 

4.  of  heroes. 

5.  of  the  dead. 
„        6.  Italian. 

Sibyllini  LibrL 
Sortea. 
Paintiko. 
Colores. 
Black :   atramentum. 
„       elephantinum. 
„        tryginum. 
Blue :     caenileum. 
lomentum 
tritum. 
yy       Armeninm. 
„       Indieum. 
Brown :  ochra  uita. 
Qtetni  ohrysooolla. 
aerugo, 
scolecia. 
Theodotion. 
„       Appianum. 
«.       ereta  viridisL 


INDEX. 

Painting  —  eoHtimuiL 

Purple:  purpurissum. 
n       ostrum. 
„       hysginum. 
„       rubiae  radix. 
Red :      cinnabaris. 

M      Indica. 
minium, 
rubrica. 
cicerculum. 
cerussa  usta. 
„       sandaracha. 
White;  melinum. 
„       paraetonium. 
„       creta  anularia. 
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Private  Buildings  — t 
Domus 


»* 


M      solaria. 

Exedrae. 

Focus. 

Fornax. 

Fornix* 

Hemieydimki 

Janua. 

Inngnia,  4. 

Lrararium. 

Later. 

Paries  cratitina. 
„      formaccoii 
M      lateritiusL 


f« 


»> 


»> 


»» 


9* 


Tellow :  sil. 

reticulata  am»- 

„       auripigmentum. 

tura. 

Hetura. 

9f     structnra  aiilii|Mi 

PaiJKsn  AKD  PaixsTLT  Omcxs. 

,*     emplectoiia 

AedituL 

„     e  lapade  quidmlB^ 

Agyrtae. 

Peigula. 

Arrales  fratres. 

Pinaootheoa. 

Pluteus,  1. 

Augur,  auspex. 

PuteaL 

Augustales. 

Sealae. 

Corybantes. 

Synoikia. 

Curio. 

Tabema. 

Epulones. 

T^ula. 

Eumolpidae. 

Triclinium. 

Exegetae. 

Villa. 

Fetiales. 

PuBUC  BoiLmvoa. 

Flamen. 

GaUL 

AmphitheatnnD, 

Haruspices. 

Ardieion. 

Hiereia  ton  soteron. 

Arcus  triumpfaali^ 

Luperci. 

ArgyrocopeiOBu 

NeocorL 

Athenaeum. 

Pastophori. 

Auditorium. 

Pausarii 

Balneae. 

Pontifex. 

Basilics,  dialcidieaik 

Rex  saorificuiua. 

Bibliotheea. 

Saoerdos. 

Career,  2. 

Salii. 

Chakddicum. 

Theori. 

Circus. 

Tttusodales. 

Cochlea,  S. 

Vestalcs. 

Curia. 

ParrATB  Buildimos. 

Forum. 

Aithousa. 

Graeeostasia. 

Apotheca. 

HippodramoL 

xiorreum. 

Atrium. 

LabyrinthuL 

Bibliotheea. 

Lautumiae. 

Caupona. 

Lescbe. 

Cella. 

Moneta. 

Cubieulum. 

Museum. 

Domus,  1.  Greek. 

Obeliacus. 

„     S.  Roman. 

Odeum. 

M          Testibulum. 

Paradisits. 

,1          ostium. 

Porticus. 

M          atrium. 

Piytaneioo. 

„          alae. 

Rostra. 

„          tablinnm. 

Stadium. 

SufggettoSm 

ft          peryatylum. 

Tabularinm. 

„          cubicula. 

Theasuniik 

„          triclinia. 

Tribunal 

„          oeci. 

POBLIC  OmcBifr 

„          exedrae. 

Acccpsi,  1. 

Actuain. 

Pubrie  Offlotn— «Mi«{iiMil. 
Adlecti,  S. 
Adleetor. 
Admiadonales. 
Aediles. 
Agatboergi 
Agonothetae. 
AgoraDomL 
Agrimensoraa. 
AgroDomu 
Apodectae. 
Apoatoleia. 
Apparitorea. 
Asiarohae. 
Astynoiiu* 
Boonae. 
Cancellariua. 
Camifei. 
Chor^pa. 
Coactor. 
Comes. 

Commentarieiiais. 
Critae. 
Curatores. 

[An  a^phabeHeai  Uwt  of 

evnUorm  U  gio9m,'\ 
Diaetetae. 
Diribitores. 
Duoenarii,  1,  S. 
Eedieua. 
EpiscopL 
Epistataii 
EuthynL 
Ezetaatae. 
FnimentaiiL 
OranuDateua. 
Hieropoii. 
Hodopoei« 
Hyloii. 
Hyperetes. 
Lmtoa. 
Leitiirgia. 
Lietor. 
Magister. 

\^An  afykaUHeai  Rut  of 

magiatriU  gh^iu^ 
Maneepa. 
Maatigophori. 
Mensaiii. 
Metronomi. 
NotariL 
Opioatoraa, 
Paredri. 
Paroehi. 
Praetorea. 
Praecones. 
Pndbetua  Annooae. 

n        UrbL 
Braepoaitua. 
Primioaras. 
PraboDlL 
Proeurator. 
Publieani. 
Pythii. 
Quaeatorea  elaaaieL 

M        panUUL 
Qninquerin. 

SitopbylaoiB. 
Stator. 


INDEX. 

Public  Offloers  —  eomtimutd 

Stntorea. 

Syllogeis. 

TabeUio. 

TabulariL  • 

Tamias. 

Teiohopoeiu. 

Tettaraoonta,  hoi 

Theori. 

Trierarchia. 

TViumTiri. 

Viatorea. 

Zetetae. 
R0AD8  AMD  Snam. 

Angiportua. 

Callia. 

Bianaio. 

Viae. 

Vioua. 
RoMAM  Law. 

Acoeptilatio. 

Acoeasio. 

Acte^S. 

Actio. 

Actor. 

Adoptio,  2. 

Adulteriam,  9. 

AdTooatua. 

Aedilea. 

Affimtaa. 

Agrariae  lagea. 

Album. 

AlluTia 

Ambitua, 

Appellatio. 

Aquae   pluviae  areendae 
actio. 

Arra,  Arrba. 

Arrabo^  Arrhabo. 

Aasertor. 


Auetio. 

Auctor,  Auctoritaa. 

Basilica. 

Beneflcium. 

Bona. 

„    caduca. 

n    fidea. 

„    nipta. 

n    ▼acantia. 
BBonorum  cenia 
coUatio. 
emptia 


» 


ff 


Bretiarium  AUurioianum. 

Calumnia. 

Caput 

Caupo. 

Cautio,  caTcre. 

CentumTiri. 

Certi,  incerti  actio. 

Chirographum. 

Civitaa. 

Cliena. 

Codex  Oregoiianus. 

„      Hennogenianus. 

M      Justinianeua. 

M      Tbeodoslanua. 
CognatL 
CoUcgiura. 


1991 

Roman  Law  —  eoattmcedL 
Colooia,  9. 
Commisaorta  lex 
CommisBum. 
Commodatum. 
Communi  dividundo  actio 
Compensation 
Concubine. 
Confessoria  actio. 
Confusio. 
Constitutiones. 
Corpus  juris  cirilia. 
Crimen,  delictum. 
Culpa,  dolus  malui. 
Curator. 
DamnuRL 

„        infectum. 

n       injuria  datum. 
Deeretum. 
Deditieii. 

Dfltjeeti  efbsiTe  actio. 
Dc^Kiaitum. 
I^Tortium,  9. 
Domldlium. 
Dommium. 
Dominua. 
Donatio  mortis  eausa. 

„       propter  nuptias. 

„       inter    virum    et 
uxorem. 
Dos,  9. 
Edictum. 

„       TbeodoricL 
Emancipatio. 
Emphyteusis. 
Emptio  et  Tenditio. 
ETietio. 

Exercitoria  actio. 
Exhibendum,  actio  ad. 
Exsilium,  9. 
Falsum. 
Familia. 

Familiae  ercisoiindae  actio. 
Fenus,  9. 
Fictio.      • 
Fidei  commissum. 
Fidueia. 

Finium  regundorum  actia 
Fiscus. 

Foederatae  ciTitatea. 
Frumentariae  legea. 
Fundus. 
Furtum. 
Oens. 
Heres,  9. 
Honores. 
Imperium. 
Impubea. 
Incendium. 
Incestum. 
Infiunia. 
Inians. 
Ingenui. 
Injuria. 

Institoria  aete 
Institutiooeii 
Intereessao* 
Interdictum. 
Intestabilii. 
Judex. 


1992 

Roman  Law  —  e<miutued» 
Judex  Pedaneus. 
Judicati  aetio. 
Jure,  oesuo  in. 
Jurgium. 
JuridieL 
Juriflconnilti. 
Jurisdietio. 
Jus. 

M    Aelianum. 

„    CiTfle  FUvianum. 

n    Ciyile  Papirianum. 
Juq'urandum,  2. 
JuiBU  quody  actio. 
Latinitaa. 
L^^atum. 
Lex. 

[  Umder  tkU  head  on  al- 
pkabeHeal  Hit  of  the 
principal  kuMtM  given,"] 
Libelli  aocuiatorum. 

„    fiunoaL 
Liber,  Libertaa. 
Libertua,  2. 
Litis  eontestatio. 
Locatio,  oonductio. 
Magistratus. 
M^eataa. 
Mancipii  causa. 
Sfancipium. 
Mandatum. 
Manumissio. 
Manna  ii^eetio. 
Mora. 
Mutuum. 
Negotiatorea. 
Negotiorum     gegtorum 

actia 
Nezum. 

NoTellae  constitutiones. 
Noxalia  actio. 
Obligationefl. 
Ooeupatio. 

Operis  novi  nuntiadow 
Orationes^rincipum. 
^   Orator. 

Pandectae  or  Digesfta. 

Patria  poteataa. 

Patronus. 

Piauperiei. 

Peeulatua. 

Per  condlctionenu 

Per  judiois  postulationem. 

Per  pignoris  capionem. 

Pignus. 

Tii^um. 

Plebiseitum. 

Poena. 

Poaaemo. 

Postlixninium. 

Praedium. 

Praejudioium. 


Praeaeriptia 

Praetor. 

Pkocurator. 

Proacriptio. 

Provincia. 

Publiciana  in  rem  actia 

Quanti  minoria  actio. 


INDEX. 

Roman  Law  — .  eonfumed!. 

Quorum  bonorum  inter- 
dictum. 

Recepta,  de  recepto  actio. 
•       Redbibitoria  actia 

Repetundae  pecuniae. 

Restitutio  in  integrum. 

Rutiliana  actio. 

Seetio. 

Senatus  consultum. 
[An    alphabetieal  Uet  of 
tenatui  eontiUta  itgiven,'] 

Servitutes. 

Societas. 

Suooessio.  . 

Sumtuariae  leges. 

Superficies.    . 

Tabellariae  l^^es. 

Talia 

Testamentum. 

Tormentum,  2. 

Tutor. 

Vindicatio. 

Vindicta. 

Vis. 

Universitas. 

Usucapio. 

Usurpatia 

Usufructua. 
SACEincaa  awd  Riuoioua 
RiTsa. 

Acerra. 

Amburbium. 

Anakleteria. 

Antigoneia. 

Apotheoaia. 

Ara. 

Arateia. 

Canephoraa. 

Corona  sacerdotalia. 
„     sutilis. 
„     radiata. 

Cortinc,  d, 

Diabateria. 

Diamastigosia. 

Eisiteria. 

Eleusinia. 

Ezauguratia 

Exiteria,  or  Epexodia. 

Inauguratio 

Lituus,  1. 

Lustratio. 

Lustrum. 

Proeroaia. 

Sacra. 

Sacrificium. 

Sagmina. 

Secespita. 

Simpulum. 

SuppHeatia 

Thenaae. 

Tripoa,  8. 

Turibulum. 

Ver  sacrum. 
SLAvxa  AMD  BoHnamir. 

Agaao. 

Alipilua. 

Altptae. 

AmanuenaUi 

\nagi 


Slavea*  &e. — 

AnteamboloBab 

AquariL 

Bruttiani. 

Calonea. 

CapaarxL 

ColonL 

Cosmetae. 

CttbicolariL 

CuzaoroL 

Demoaii 

Fartor. 

Oymncau* 

Helotea. 

lerodulL 

LibrariL 

neaiaatmL 

NotariL 

Paedagogttb  , 

Pediaequl. 


Serrua^  1.  GredE. 

H        2. 
Tabellaritts. 


VUIicua. 
Statuakt. 
Acrolithi. 


Coif 
Daedala. 


Imaga 


Sculpti 
Statuariaanb 
Typua. 
SanusnBova. 
Amoletnm. 
Apophradei 
Aatrologia. 
Fascinum. 
Oscillum. 
F^rodigioai. 


TzxTLBa  AVD  Bolt  Putb- 
Aediculaa. 
Argei. 
Aajlum. 
BidentaL 
Docana. 
Propylaea. 
Sacellum. 
Saerariunu 
Temph 
Vdnn. 


AugOitOla 


Toota  Avo  Iicruaiiiv- 
Aeua. 
Ami 


Aailla. 

Cirdnoi 

Cdua. 

Contob 

ColM 


Took,  he.-^  comiinmed, 
Dolabn,  Dolabella 
Falx. 
Fistuca. 
FoUift. 
Forceps. 
Foifoz. 
Fuacina. 
Fiuus. 
Harpago. 
Incus. 
Juguin.  5. 
ligo. 
Lima. 

Bfalleus,  Malleolus. 
Norma. 
Regula. 
Runeina. 
Seeuris. 
Serra. 

FaADES   AND  OcCUrATIOMS. 

AmbutMiae, 
ArgentariL 
Athletae. 
Balatro. 
Barber,  toosor. 
Bestiarii. 
Bibliopola. 
Calculator. 
Caupo. 
Fabri. 
Fullo. 

Funambuluiu 
Gladiatorea. 
HemerodromL 
Histrio*  1.  Greek. 
M       2.  Roman 
Interprea. 
Lena 
LcpturgL 
Logogrsphi,  8. 
Mensores. 
Notarii. 
Pelatae. 
Pistor. 
Plumarii. 
Kedemtor. 
fiagariL 


INDKX. 

Vbhiclxs  and  THXia  FAan. 

Antyx. 

Arcera. 

Bsstema. 

Canathroa 

Capistrum. 

Carpentum. 

Carruca 

Cbiramaxium. 

Cisium. 

Covinufl. 

Currus,  bigae. 
„  trigae. 
»,       quadrigae. 

Esseda. 

Hamaxopodes,  arbusculae. 

Harmamaxa. 

Jugum,  7. 

Lectica.. 

Petorritum 

Pilentum. 

Rheda. 

Sella,  3. 
Utxnsiu. 

Acetabulum. 

Aenum. 

Alabastrum. 

Amphora. 

Ampulla. 

Anaglypha. 

Authepsa. 

Baseauda. 

Biom. 

CadiiSL 

Calathus. 

Calix. 

Candela. 

Candelabrum 

Cantharus. 

Capsa. 

Carchesium,  I. 

Catinus. 

Chrysendita. 

Cista. 

Cochlear. 

Colum. 

Cophinus. 

Corbis,  Corbula,  Corbicnla, 


Utensils  —  eomiimitiL 
Cortina,  1,  2. 
Crater. 
Cupa. 
CyathuiL 
Fax. 

Ferculum. 
Funale. 
Guttus. 

Lanx,  Lanciila. 
Laterna. 
Lecythus. 
Lucerna. 
Mazonomus. 
Modiolus. 
Murrhina  vasa. 
OenophoruuL 
OUa,  aula. 
Patera,  Patella. 
Patina. 

• 

Poculum. 
Psycter. 
Pyxis. 
Rhyton. 
Salinum. 
Sartago. 
Situla,  Sitella. 
Taeda. 
Tripos,  2. 
Trua,  Trulla. 
Vaa. 
Urceus. 
WarriNo  akd  Wairiiro  Matb 

RIALS. 

AdTcrsaria. 

Album. 

Atramentum. 

Buxum. 

Calamus. 

Codex. 

Libellua. 

„        memorialiik 
Liber. 
Nota. 
Regula. 
Scytale. 
Stylus,  1. 
Tabulaoi 
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LEVrS   HISTOEY    OF    BRITISH    COMMERCE,   AND    OF   THE 

ECONOMIC  PKOGRESS  OF  THE  NATION.  1763-1878.    Second  Edition,  Bayiwd. 
With  an  Index.     8to.  18«. 

MAINE'S  WORKS.     8vo.  12».  each. 

I.  ANCIENT  LAW. 
II.  VILLAGE  COMMUNITIES  IN  THE  EAST  AND  WEST, 
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